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Introduction 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists was written by Ulysses "Jim" Walsh for Hobbies magazine 
between 1942 and 1985. Walsh's early interest in the popular music of the acoustic era (1888- 
1925) was unusual when collectors of historical records focused primarily on classical and jazz, 
and these articles remain important sources in the history of commercial sound recording. 
Walsh's personal papers and record collection can be found in the Motion Picture, 
Broadcasting, and Recorded Sound (MBRS) division of the Library of Congress. 


Editor's Note 

Hobbies featured several other regular columns and articles about record collecting and music. 
We chose to omit those from this volume to focus on Walsh's vision and keep the resulting file 
at a manageable size. Some installments of Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists are written by guest 
contributors rather than Walsh, and these have been included. Inversely, Walsh wrote a few 
articles for Hobbies apart from the Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists series, and these have been 
omitted. We believe the edition at hand faithfully represents Walsh's vision for a body of 
literature about the pioneer recording artists and the acoustic era of recording history. 


This edition also omits the final nine years of the column, which are not yet public domain. 
These may be found in some libraries. 
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Jim Walsh and his pet cat "Professor" Plum Duff Walsh, at Walsh's Vinton, Virginia home, ca. 1976 
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Biographical subject index (arranged alphabetically by name) 


George Alexander 

Sept.-Oct. 1956 

American Quartet (Premier Quartet) 

Feb.-Mar. 1970 

Vernon Archibald 

Apr.-May 1972 

Sam Ash 

Mar. 1971 

John Yorke Atlee 

Dec. 1959 

George Atwood 

Apr.-May 1970 

Harriet Atwood 

Apr.-May 1970 

Gene Austin 

Feb.-Mar. 1957 

Harry Anthony 

July-Sept. 1957 

George Wilton Ballard 

Apr. 1960 

Joe Belmont 

Mar. 1948 

Albert Benzler 

Jan. 1954 

A1 Bernard 

Mar.-Dec. 1974 

John Bieling 

July-Aug. 1942 

Ralph Bingham 

Apr. 1964 

James Brockman 

Oct. 1967 

Albert Edmond Brown 

June-July 1952 

Harry C. Browne 

Jan. 1958 

Henry Burr 

Apr.-June 1943 ; June 1956 

Albert Campbell 

Sept.-Oct. 1942 

Arthur C. Clough 

June-July 1968 ; May 1969 

Arthur Collins 

Nov. 1942 - Jan. 1943 

Dolly Connolly 

June-July 1973 

Frank Coombs 

May 1951 

Frank Croxton 

Mar.-Apr. 1961 

Frank Crumit 

Sept.-Dee. 1953 

Charles D'Almaine 

Nov. 1957 - Jan. 1958 ; Nov. 1959 

Vernon Dalhart 

May-Dec. 1960 

Edgar L. Davenport 

Aug.-Sept. 1967 ; Dec. 1967 

Peter Dawson 

Jan.-June 1962 

Vaughn De Leath 

Apr. 1958 

Guido Deiro 

Aug.-Sept. 1954 

Pietro Deiro 

Aug.-Sept. 1954 

Will F. Denny 

Oct.-Nov. 1961 

Audley F. Dudley 

Feb. 1953 

George N. Dudley 

Feb. 1953 

S.H. Dudley 

Jan.-Feb. 1944 ; May 1946 ; Sept. 1947 

Rosetta Duncan 

Sept. 1955 

Vivian Duncan 

Sept. 1955 

Fred Duprez 

June-July 1950 
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Marguerite Farrell 

Mar. 1960 

Edward M. Favor 

Mar. 1942 

Arthur Fields 

June-Aug. 1953 

W. Francis Firth 

June-July 1952 

Frederic C. Freemantel 

July 1948 

Pietro Frosini 

Oct.-Nov. 1954 

George J. Gaskin 

Oct. 1944 

Art Gillham 

Sept. 1957 

Gilbert Girard 

Feb. 1948 

Billy Golden 

June 1944 

Gene Green 

June-July 1957 

Arthur Hall 

Dec. 1972 

William J. Halley 

July-Sept. 1975 

Ernest Hare 

Mar.-Aug. 1959 

Byron G. Harlan 

Feb.-Mar. 1943 

Marion Harris 

Aug.-Sept. 1963 

Charles Harrison 

Oct. 1951 ; Mar. 1952 

James F. Harrison 

July-Sept. 1945 

Charles Hart 

Dec. 1958 - Jan. 1959 

Morton Harvey 

Nov.-Dee. 1955 

Murray K. Hill 

May 1956 

Ferdinand Himmelreich 

Nov. 1969 

Harvey Hindermyer 

Aug. 1957 

Homestead Trio 

Feb. 1973 

William F. Hooley 

Mar. 1944 

Russell Hunting 

Nov. 1944 - Feb. 1945 

May Irwin 

June-July 1963 

Lewis James 

Oct. 1955 

Harold Jarvis 

May-July 1961 

George W. Johnson 

Sept. 1944 ; Jan.-Feb. 1971 

Ada Jones 

June 1946 - Jan. 1947 ; June-July 1954 ; June 1972 

Billy Jones 

Mar.-Aug. 1959 

Mary Jordan 

Nov.-Dee. 1956 

Richard Jose 

Mar.-May 1950 

Theo Karle 

Sept. 1972 

Dan Kelly 

Dec. 1959 

Grace Kerns 

May-Aug. 1964 

John J. Kimmel 

Feb. 1958 

Harry Lauder 

Aug. 1950 

Silas Leachman 

July-Aug. 1955 

Jules Levy 

Feb. 1959 
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Harry Macdonough 

Nov.-Dee. 1943 

Addison Dashiell Madeira 

Oct.-Dec. 1976 

Manhattan Quartet 

Dec. 1972 

Estella Louise Mann 

Apr. 1952 

Frederic Martin 

June-July 1952 

Harry Mayo 

June 1958 

Edward Warren Meeker 

Feb.-Apr. 1946 

John H. Meyer 

Aug. 1972 

Polk Miller 

Jan. 1960 

Reed Miller 

Mar. 1958 

Corrine Morgan 

July-Sept. 1971 

Elida Morris 

Jan. -Apr. 1963 

Theodore Morse 

Apr.-May 1973 

Eddie Morton 

Sept.-Nov. 1952 

Lambert Murphy 

Sept.-Oct. 1959 

Billy Murray 

Apr.-June 1942 

J.W. Myers 

July 1944 

Marie Narelle 

Feb.-Mar. 1964 

Joe Natus 

Oct.-Nov. 1961 

"No Girl" Quartet 

Feb. 1973 

George O'Connor 

Jan.-Mar. 1955 

Geoffrey O'Hara 

Feb. 1960 

Will Oakland 

Nov. 1949 

Chauncey Olcott 

Aug.-Sept. 1970 

Vess L. Ossman 

Sept.-Nov. 1948 ; Jan.-Feb. 1949 

Taurino Parvis 

July-Aug. 1956 ; Nov. 1959 

Peerless Quartet 

Dec. 1969 

Joseph A. Phillips 

Oct.-Nov. 1972 

Steve Porter 

July 1943 ; Oct. 1943 

Premier Quartet (American Quartet) 

Feb.-Mar. 1970 

Alexander Prince 

Mar. 1953 

Charles Adams Prince 

Dec. 1952 - Jan. 1953 

Dan W. Quinn 

Mar.-May 1945 

Bob Roberts 

Apr. 1944 

George Robey 

Jan. 1957 

Walter B. Rogers 

Feb. 1959 

Manuel Romain 

July 1951 

Eugene C. Rose 

Oct.-Nov. 1947 

John Ryan 

Dec. 1972 

Josie Sadler 

May-June 1963 

Walter Scanlan 

Nov.-Dee. 1951 
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Monroe "Mike" Silver 

Mar. 1972 

Ed Smalle 

May-June 1955 ; May 1969 

Albert Spalding 

Feb.-Mar. 1954 

Elizabeth Spencer 

Aug.-Sept. 1951 

Grace Spencer 

Apr.-May 1948 

Len Spencer 

Mar- Aug. 1947 ; July-Oct. 1958 

Cal Stewart 

Jan. -Apr. 1951 

Aileen Stanley 

Oct. 1963 - Jan. 1964 

Frank C. Stanley 

Mar.-Oct. 1949 

Elise Stevenson 

Feb. 1961 

Harry Tally 

June 1958 

"That Girl" Quartet 

Jan. 1973 

W.H. Thompson 

May 1951 

Helen Trix 

Apr.-May 1954 

Alan Turner 

Oct. 1975 - Mar. 1976 

Walter Van Brunt 

Nov. 1951 - Jan. 1952 

Fred Van Eps 

Jan. -Apr. 1956 

Clarice Vance 

Apr.-May 1963 

Victor male chorus 

July 1970 

Berrick Von Norden 

Feb.-Mar. 1964 

Ray Walker 

Nov. 1958 

Arthur Walsh 

June 1969 

John Barnes Wells 

May-Aug. 1964 

Percy Wenrich 

June-July 1973 

Reinald Werrenrath 

Aug. 1948 

Elizabeth Wheeler 

Aug.-Sept. 1961 

Frederick Wheeler 

July-Sept. 1945 

William Wheeler 

Aug.-Sept. 1961 

Edna White 

May-July 1966 

Joe White 

Mar. 1973 

Billy Whitlock 

Feb. 1950 

Edwin M. Whitney 

Oct. 1957 

Rudy Wiedoft 

Nov.-Dee. 1973 

Bert Williams 

Sept.-Nov. 1950 

Billy Williams 

May 1958 

Nat M. Wills 

June 1951 

Daniel Wyper 

Mar. 1953 

Peter Wyper 

Mar. 1953 

Beulah Gaylord Young 

Oct. 1951 ; Mar. 1952 

John Young 

July-Sept. 1945 
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Subject index - non-biographical 


Title 

Date 

"The only recording of Edison's Voice" 

Jan.-Feb. 1972 

24 best Columbia records 

Apr. - May 1967 

1900 account of the phonograph 

Aug.-Oct. 1966 

A matter of identification (Victor Male Chorus) 

July 1970 

A meeting with Tiny Tim 

Sept.-Oct. 1969 

Ada Jones sings in Marion Virginia 

June 1972 

An evening in Thomas A. Edison's laboratory 

March - June 1975 

Artists who sang in choruses of Edison Amberol cylinders 

Aug. 1969 

Artists who used more than one name 

May 1944 ; revised Nov. 1962 

Assisting artists in Edison cylinders 

Apr.-May 1971 

Aviation songs 

Jan.-Feb. 1974 

Baseball recordings 

Dec. 1971 ; July 1972 

Catalog of Edison cylinders 

Jan. 1970 

Catalogs, Jottings from 

April 1955 

Collectors vote on the supreme fifteen 

Oct. 1945 - Jan. 1946 

Cowboy song recordings 

Apr.-Sept. 1976 

Dating - How to tell when Victor records were made 

Oct.-Dec. 1968 ; Feb.-Apr. 1969 

Directory of births and deaths 

Dec 1961 ; Revised July 1962 

Early Victor Photos and Catalogs 

Jan. - May 1968 

Early Zon-o-phone record catalogs 

Jan. 1966 ; Mar.-Apr. 1966 

Edison Concert cylinders - March 1901 catalog 

Nov. 1966 - Jan. 1967 

Edison's Obscure cylinder makers 

Aug. - Sept. 1973 

English "Supreme Fifteen" 

Feb. - Mar. 1967 

H.H. Annand visits 

Sept. 1964 - Jan. 1965 

How it felt to make records in the early days 

Aug. - Sept. 1962 

John Bieling parties 

Feb. 1947 ; Jan. 1948 ; June 1948 ; 
Dec. 1948 ; Dec. 1950 

Jottings from Phonoscope 

Dec. 1962 

Making doubles out of singles 

July 1969 

McKinley record controversy 

Oct.-Nov. 1971 

Notes from early Victor catalogs 

Dec. 1949 - Jan. 1950 

Notes from early Victor catalogs 

Dec. 1949 - Jan. 1950 

Performers who remade two-minute Edison cylinders 

Sept. - Oct. 1965 

Performers who remade two-minute Edison cylinders 

Sept. - Oct. 1965 

Phonograph, 75 th Anniversary 

Aug. 1952 

Phonograph, Early days of... 

Apr.-May 1953 

Phonograph, More history 

Dec. 1954 

Phonoscope, jottings from 

Dec. 1962 

Pioneer recording groups 

Oct. 1962 
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Pseudonyms - Real names of Edison Cylinder Performers 

June 1970 

Quiz on the phonograph's early days 

Apr.-July 1965 

Real names of Edison Cylinder Performers 

June 1970 

Record Catalogs, Jottings from 

April 1955 

Record makers give a concert in Pulaski VA 

Apr.-May 1957 

Re-coupled Victor records 

June-July 1967 

Review of first ten years of column 

May 1952 

Royalty and recorded sound 

Oct. 1973 

Saxophone artists 

Nov.-Dee. 1973 

Seven bygone Edison singers 

Oct.-Dec. 1970 

Shannon Four (& Ada Jones) give concert in Roanoke VA 

June-July 1954 

Some minor artists 

Aug. 1944 

Some mysterious Edison Diamond Discs 

Aug. 1965 

Song writers who made records 

Jan. 1961 

The cheapest talking machine 

Dec. 1947 

The Eldridge R. Johnson Museum 

and some Berliner, Victor and Edison history 

Aug. - Sept. 1968 

The greatest quartet basso 

Nov. 1967 

The "supreme fifteen" 

June 1945 

Three memorable days in and near Washington (D.C.) 

Feb.-Mar. 1965 

Tribute to "The Peerless Roger" (Walsh's pet cat) 

Feb. 1966 

Tribute to Peter Dawson Walsh (Walsh's pet cat) 

Jan. 1969 

Victor double-faced records that were remade 

Nov.-Dee. 1965 

Victor record sales 

June 1971 

Women's recording groups 

Jan. 1973 
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Date Index 

1942 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

Apr.-June 

July-Aug. 

Sept.-Oct. 

Nov.-Dee. 

1943 
Jan. 

Feb.-March 

Apr.-June 

July 

Aug.-Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.-Dee. 

1944 

Jan.-Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. - Dec. 

1945 

Jan.-Feb. 

Mar.-May 

June 

July-Sept. 
Oct. - Dec. 


Introduction 

N/A 

Edward M. Favor 
Billy Murray 
John Bieling 
Albert Campbell 
Arthur Collins 


Arthur Collins (concluded) 
Byron G. Harlan 
Henry Burr 
Steve Porter 
N/A 

Steve Porter (concluded) 
Harry Macdonough 


S.H. Dudley 
William F. Hooley 
Bob Roberts 

"Artists who used more than one name" 

Billy Golden 

J.W. Myers 

"Some Minor Artists" 

George W. Johnson 
George J. Gaskin 
Russell Hunting 


Russell Hunting (concluded) 

Dan W. Quinn 
"The Supreme Fifteen" 

Harry Anthony, James F. Harrison (John Young & Frederick Wheeler) 
Collectors Vote on the Supreme Fifteen 
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1946 


Jan. 

Collectors vote on Supreme Fifteen (cont. 

Feb.-Apr. 

Edward Warren Meeker 

May 

More About S.H. Dudley 

June-Dee. 

Ada Jones 

1947 

Jan. 

Ada Jones (concluded) 

Feb. 

"John Bieling Gives a Party" 

Mar. - Aug. 

Len Spencer 

Sept. 

Sad News about S.H. Dudley 

Oct. - Nov. 

Eugene C. Rose 

Dec. 

"The Cheapest Talking Machine" 

1948 

Jan. 

" Another John Bieling Party" 

Feb. 

Gilbert Girard 

Mar. 

Joe Belmont 

Apr.-May 

Grace Spencer 

June 

"Death of John Bieling" 

July 

Frederic C. Freemantel 

Aug. 

Reinald Werrenrath 

Sept. - Nov. 

Vess L. Ossman 

Dec. 

"Another Memorable John Bieling Day" 


1949 


Jan.-Feb. 

Vess L. Ossman (concluded) 

Mar.-Oct. 

Frank C. Stanley 

Nov. 

Will Oakland 

Dec. 

Notes from Early Victor 
Catalogs 

1950 



Jan. 

Feb. 


"Notes from Early Victor Catalogs" (concluded) 
Billy Whitlock 
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Mar.-May 

Richard Jose 

June-July 

Fred Duprez 

Aug. 

Harry Lauder 

Sept.-Nov. 

Bert Williams 

Dec. 

'The Best John Bieling Day" 

1951 

Jan.-Apr. 

Cal Stewart 

May 

Frank Coombs & W.H. Thompson 

June 

Nat M. Wills 

July 

Manuel Romain 

Aug. - Sept. 

Elizabeth Spencer 

Oct. 

Charles Harrison & Beulah Gaylord Young 

Nov. - Dec. 

Walter Van Brunt (Walter Scanlan) 

1952 

Jan. 

Walter Van Brunt (concluded) 

March 

Charles Harrison & Beulah Gaylord Young (revised correction) 

April 

Estella Louise Mann 

May 

Review of First Ten Years of Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

June-July 

Albert Edmond Brown, Frederic Martin & W. Francis Firth 

Aug. 

The Phonograph's 75 th Anniversary 

Sept. - Nov. 

Eddie Morton 

Dec. 

Charles Adams Prince 

1953 

Jan. 

Charles A. Prince (concluded) 

Feb. 

George N. & Audley F. Dudley 

March 

Peter & Daniel Wyper, Alexander Prince 

Apr.-May 

"Early Days of the Phonograph" 

June-Aug. 

Arthur Fields 

Sept.-Dee. 

Frank Crumit 

1954 

Jan. 

Albert Benzler 

Feb. -Mar. 

Albert Spalding 

Apr.-May 

Helen Trix 

June-July 

"Ada Jones & The Shannon Four Give a Concert in Roanoke VA 

Aug.-Sept. 

Guido & Pietro Deiro 
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Oct.-Nov. 

Pietro Frosini 

Dec. 

"More About the History of the Phonograph" 

1955 

Jan.-Mar. 

George O'Connor 

April 

"Jottings from Old Record Catalogs" 

May- June 

Ed Smalle 

July-Aug. 

Silas Leachman 

Sept. 

Vivian & Rosetta Duncan 

Oct. 

Lewis James 

Nov.-Dee. 

Morton Harvey 


1956 

Jan.-Apr. 

Fred Van Eps 

May 

Murry K. Hill 

June 

"Henry Burr, the Champion Duet Singer" 

July-Aug. 

Taurino Parvis 

Sept.-Oct. 

George Alexander 

Nov.-Dee. 

Mary Jordan 

1957 

Jan. 

George Robey 

Feb. - Mar. 

Gene Austin 

Apr. - May 

"The Record Makers Give a Concert in Pulaski VA 

June-July 

Gene Green 

Aug. 

Harvey Hindermyer 

Sept. 

Art Gillham 

Oct. 

Edwin M. Whitney 

Nov. - Dec. 

Charles D'Almaine 


1958 


Jan. 

Charles D'Almaine (concluded) ; Harry C. Browne 

Feb. 

John J. Kimmel 

March 

Reed Miller 

April 

Vaughn De Leath 

May 

Billy Williams 

June 

Harry Tally, Harry Mayo 

July - Oct. 

"Len Spencer as his Daughter Recalls Him" 
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Nov. "Ray Walker Recalls Entertaining Troops" 

Dec. Charles Hart 


1959 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.-Aug. 
Sept. - Oct. 
Nov. 

Dec. 


Charles Hart (concluded) 

Walter B. Rogers, Jules Levy 
Billy Jones, Ernest Hare 
Lambert Murphy 

"More About Charles D'Almaine & Taurino Parvis" 
John Yorke Atlee, Dan Kelly 


1960 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May-Dec. 

1961 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.-Apr. 
May- July 
Aug.-Sept. 
Oct.-Nov. 
Dec. 

1962 

Jan.-June 

July 

Aug.-Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Polk Miller 
Geoffrey O'Hara 
Marguerite Farrell 
George Wilton Ballard 
Vernon Dalhart 


"Song Writers who Made Records" 
Elise Stevenson 
Frank Croxton 
Harold Jarvis 

Elizabeth & William Wheeler 
Joe Natus, Will F. Denny 
"Directory of Births & Deaths" 


Peter Dawson 
"Revised Births & Deaths" 

"How it Felt to Make Records in the Early Days" 
"Pioneer Recording Groups" 

"Artists who Used More Than One Name" (revision) 
"More Jottings from 'The Phonoscope'" 


1963 
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Jan. - Apr. 

Apr.-May 

May-June 

June-July 

Aug.-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 


Elida Morris 
Clarice Vance 
Josie Sadler 
May Irwin 
Marion Harris 
Aileen Stanley 


1964 

Jan. 

Feb. - Mar. 
April 
May-Aug. 
Sept. - Dec. 


1965 

Jan. 

Feb. - Mar. 

Apr.-July 

Aug. 

Sept. - Oct. 
Nov. - Dec. 


1966 


Jan., Mar.-Apr. 
Feb. 

May-July 

Aug.-Oct. 

Nov.-Dee. 


1967 

Jan. 

Feb.-Mar. 

Apr.-May 

June-July 

Aug.-Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Aileen Stanley 

Marie Narelle and Berrick Von Norden 
Ralph Bingham 

Grace Kerns & John Barnes Wells 

Hands Across the Seas! Major H.H. Annand of Hillingdon, Middlesex, 
England Visits Jim Walsh, of Vinton, VA 


"Hands Across the Seas!" (cone.) 

Three Memorable Days In and Near Washington (DC) 

A Quiz on the Phonograph's Early Days 
Some Mysterious Edison Diamond Discs 
Performers who Remade Two-Minute Edison Cylinders 
Victor Double-Faced Records that were Remade 


Early Zon-O-Phone Record Catalogs 

A Last Loving Tribute to "The Peerless Roger" (Walsh's pet cat) 
Edna White (pts. 2-3 written by Frederick Summerill) 

A 1900 Account of the Phonograph 
A March 1901 Catalog of Edison "Concert" Cylinders 


A March 1901 Catalog of Edison "Concert" Cylinders (cont.) 
The English "Supreme Fifteen" 

The 24 Best Columbia Records 
Re-coupled Victor Records 
Edgar L. Davenport 
James Brockman 
The Greatest Quartet Basso 
Edgar L. Davenport 
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1968 


Jan.-May 

June-July 

Aug.-Sept. 


Oct.-Dec. 


1969 
Jan. 

Feb.-Apr. 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept.-Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1970 
Jan. 

Feb.-Mar . 
Apr.-May 
June 
July 

Aug.-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 


1971 

Jan.-Feb . 
March 
Apr.-May 
June 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Nov. 

Dec. 


Early Victor Photographs and Catalogs 
Arthur C. Clough 

The Eldridge R. Johnson Museum and Some Berliner, Victor and Edison 
FFistory 

How to Tell when Victor Records were made 


A Last Loving Tribute to Peter Dawson Walsh (a pet cat) 
How to Tell when Victor Records Were Made (Cont.) 
Arthur Clough, Lawyer / Death of Edwin Smalle 
Arthur Walsh 

Making Doubles out of Singles 

Artists Who Sang in Choruses of Edison Amberol Cylinders 

A Meeting with Tiny Tim 

Ferdinand Himmelreich: "The Blind Pianist" 

History of the Peerless Quartet 


A Monumental Catalog of Edison Cylinders 

The (Premier) American Quartet 

Harriet & George Atwood 1 

Real Names of Edison Cylinder Performers 

A Matter of Identification 

Chauncey Olcott 

Seven Bygone Edison Singers 


In Justice to George Washington Johnson 
Sam Ash 

Assisting Artists in Edison Cylinders 
Victor Record Sales (From 1901 to 1942) 

Corinne Morgan 

My Last Words Concerning the Controversial McKinley Record 
Baseball Recordings 


1 "pt. 1" in text, but article is not continued 
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1972 


Jan.-Feb. 

March 

Apr.-May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct.-Nov. 

Dec. 

1973 


Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

Apr.-May 

June-July 

Aug.-Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov.-Dee. 


1974 


Jan.-Feb. 

Mar.-Dec. 


1975 


Jan.-Feb. 

Mar.-June 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 


1976 


Jan.-Mar. 

Apr.-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 


The Facts About "The Only Recording of Mr. Edison's Voice" 

Monroe "Mike" Silver 

Vernon Archibald 

Ada Jones Sings in Marion, Virginia 

More About Baseball Recordings and The National Baseball Museum 
John H. Meyer 
Theo Karle 
Joseph A. Phillips 

Arthur Flail, John Ryan and the Manhattan Quartet 


"That Girl" Quartet and Other Women's Groups 
The Homestead Trio and "No Girl" Quartet 
Joe White, "The Silver-Masked Tenor" 

Theodore Morse, A Centenary Tribute 
Dolly Connolly and Percy Wenrich 
Edison's Obscure Cylinder Makers 
Royalty and Recorded Sound 
Rudy Wiedoft and Other Saxophone Players 


"Come Take a Trip in my Airship" (Seventy Years of Aviation Songs) 
A1 Bernard 


A1 Bernard (concluded) 

An Evening in Thomas A. Edison's Laboratory 
William J. Halley (Judge William Joseph Hanley, Sr.) 
Alan Turner 


Alan Turner (concluded) 
"Cowboy Song" Recordings 
Addison Dashiell Madeira 


Note - articles published 1977 and later were not included in this edition for copyright reasons. 
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1977 


Jan.-Mar. 

Apr.-June 

July-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 


1978 
Jan. 

Feb.-June 

July-Aug. 

Sept.-Dee. 

1979 


Jan.-Feb. 

Mar.-Apr. 

May-Aug. 

Sept.-Nov. 

Dec. 

1980 


Jan.-Mar. 

Apr.-May 

June-Aug. 

Sept.-Nov. 

Dec. 

1981 

Jan. 

Feb.-Apr. 

May-Sept. 

Oct.-Dec. 


1982 

Jan. 

Feb.-Nov. 

Dec. 


An Enchanted Evening at Thomas A. Edison's Laboratory 
Indian Songs on Edison Cylinders 
More About The Dann Trio and Rudy Wiedoft 
Recordings of Songs about "Alice" 


Recordings of Songs about "Alice" 

Edison Miscellany 

The 1910 Catalog of 500 Slow-Selling Edison Cylinders 
The Tollefson Trio 


The World's Greatest Whistler (Guido Giladini) 
Records and Songs about Red-Heads 
Charley Case 

Advertising in Early Records 

Fewer Biographical Sketches (A Letter to Readers) 


The Preacher and the Bear 

"Ghost Voice" Recordings 

"Movie Songs" on Records 

"Funny Paper" Phonographs & Records 

May(m) Kelso 


May(m) Kelso (concluded) 

Six Honest Serving Men 

Thomas Chalmers, American Baritone 

Len Spencer's 1894 Cylinder Catalog 


Len Spencer's 1894 Cylinder Catalog (concluded) 
Thomas A. Edison's Colorful Correspondence 
"Alexander's" Musical History 
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1983 


Jan.-Feb. 

Mar.-June 

July-Oct. 

Nov.-Dee. 

1984 

Jan.-Aug. 

Sept., Nov-Dec. 

1985 

Jan.-Mar. 

Apr.-May 


"Alexander's" Musical History (concluded) 

"Oh! You Circus day" Songs & Skits About the Legendary "Big Top" 
Songs with Titles Taken from Books 
Parodies on Bygone Popular Songs 


Parodies on Bygone Popular Songs (concluded) 

Ways in Which Comedians Changed the Words of Songs 


Some "Classic" Columbia Couplings 

Victor Records of Historical and Personal Interest 
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January, 1942 


HOBBIES — The Magazine for Collectors 


“THE CONEY ISLAND CROWD” 

By Ulysses (“Jim”) Walsh 


singing* here, especially for a man of 
fifty-five, although the ending is bad. 
Personally, however, I don't care for 
Mr. Hyde; neither his voice nor his 
style appeals to me. As the lyrical 
Dr. Jekyll Battistini is unique, when 
he becomes Mr. Hyde he is very near 
to being just another roughneck bari- 
tone. 

“Zampa” was issued here a long 
time ago as D2004 and is something of 
a rarity. “Macbeth” is now issued in 
America for the first time. IRCC #202 
— 12 inch. Price $2.25. 


A NOTE ON THE 5000 
SERIES 

There seems to be some confusion 
regarding the black label records of 
Victor’s early 5000 series. Part of a 
later series of domestically recorded 
black label Victors was also numbered 
in a 5000 series, but this group of 
records has nothing to do with the 
5000 series we are trying to complete, 
which was composed of records pressed 
from imported matrices. Unless it has 
the “angel back” imprint of The 
Gramophone & Typewriter Co., Ltd., 
no black label Victor has any connec- 
tion with THE 5000 series. At least, 
that is what is indicated by all the 
evidence we now have. — Stephen 
Fassett. 


SPECIAL COLLECTORS’ ISSUES 

Re- issues and Original Recordings 

of HOT JAZZ CLASSICS on 

Blue Note, Solo Art, H.R.S., UHCA, 
Commodore, Delta, Signature, and 
Collectors’ Item releases. 
Catalogues on request. 

FOR SALE BY 

ROBERT B. SALES 

608 Marion E. Taylor Bldg. 
Louisville, Ky. 


WANTED 

BOOKS: Biographies of famous mu- 
sicians, especially singers. 

CATALOGS: Victors before 1930; Co- 
lumbias before 1930; Foreign cata- 
logs of any year. Aeollan-Vocalion; 
Brunswick; OKeh; Odeon; Pathe; 
BERLINER; BETTINI; ZONO- 
PHONE and many other makes. 
ALSO pamphlets; monthly supple- 
ments; advertisements of phono- 
graphs, gramophones, talking ma- 
chines, cylinder and disc records 
before 1905. 

RECORDS: Plancon; Zonophones; 

Bettinis; G&T's; Victor 5018. Any 
record by Edouard Lankow. Lillian 
Blauvelt Columbias: 30124 Romeo, 
A -5078 Barber of Seville, A-5119 
Ouvrez/When Celia Sings, A-5120 
Rodelinda/Norwegian Song. 

EDISON GRAND OPERA 
CYLINDERS. 

RECORDS & CATALOGS BOUGHT AND 
SOLD. SEND ME YOUR WANT LIST. 
Will exchange DeLucia 91,020 for 
another record of the same series. 

Books about , singers. 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

944 Monroe Lane, Woodmere, L.I.,N.Y. 


TTOBBIES' DECISION to publish 

x articles, now and then for collectors 
of old-time “popular” records is par- 
ticularly gratifying to me since I 
was more . or less the pioneer prophet 
of this now well-established cult. 
Shortly after the record collectors’ 
section had been originated by my 
Chicago friend, Bert Wehling, I wrote 
in the December, 1935, issue: “ . . . 
The many men and the fewer women 
who made reputations as recorders 
of popular songs and humorous 
sketches from, say, 1895 to 1920, were 
as brilliant a group as the Red Seal 
galaxy ... If Caruso, Melba and 
Plancon are immortal, so, in their 
equally expert way, should be Billy 
Murray, Ada Jones and Len Spencer 
. . . I am sure the merits of the ‘once- 
despised’ ‘popular’ artists . . . will 
yet be recognized, and the true record 
collector will be as proud of his early 
Dan Quinns, Henry Burrs, Frank 
Stanleys and Arthur Collinses as he 
is now of his rare Albanis, de Reszkes, 
Suzanne Adamses or Joseph Jeffer- 
sons.” 

This prediction met with several 
derisive hoots, but there are indica- 
tions that interest in the type of rec- 
ord which peculiarly fascinates me 
has grown with remarkable rapidity 
during the past two or three years. 
“The Coney Island Crowd,” as a head- 
ing for this article seems appropriate 
because Victor Black Label artists 
years ago fell into the habit of so 
terming themselves because of a 
chance remark of a recording official. 

One. interesting fact to which I 
would call attention is the fact that 
the collector of recorded Americana as 
a rule delves farther back into phono- 
graph history than does either the 
Red Seal specialist or the hot jazz and 
swing devotee. The recorded produc- 
tions by operatic and concert song- 
birds worthy of mention before the 
1902 Red Seal series are so rare as to 
he almost non-existent as far as the 
average collector is concerned, and 
the jazz era seems to have officially 
begun with issuance of the first 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band discs in 
1917. 

But 1917 sounds shockingly nouveau 
riche and ultra-modern to those who 
look for genuinely ancient “populars.” 
To the true believer, phonograph his- 
tory begins as far back as 1889 or 
1890 when the Columbia Company, 
then having headquarters in Wash- 
ington, D. C., began issuing a few 
records for home use (before that time 
the unfortunately fragile wax cylin- 
ders had been supplied only to travel- 
ling exhibitors and slot machine par- 
lors) and engaged the great Leonard 
Garfield Spencer, then a youth of 


about twenty to sing for them. Len r 
who became acquainted with Columbia 
because his parents operated a Wash- 
ington business college and sent him 
to the phonograph company’s studios 
for blank dictating machine cylinders, 
would sing into the horns of half a 
dozen phonographs placed on top of a 
piano and be given ten cents for each 
accepted record. He eventually came 
to enjoy a world-wide fame and a 
handsome income, and remained a fa- 
vorite until his death in 1914. 

Columbia at that time had no com- 
mercial record competition from Edi- 
son, and as long as it retained its 
Washington headquarters its list of 
artists was rather limited. One popular 
contributor to its catalog was John 
York Att Lee, a civil service employe 
by day and a remarkable whistler by 
night. He nearly drove his neighbors 
frantic by making records of “Listen 
to the Mocking Bird” at his hime 
evening after evening. (There were 
no master records then, so the same 
selection had to be done over and 
over.) Another prolific recorder was 
W. O. Beckenbaugh, “the Leather- 
Lunged Auctioneer,” who turned out 
many cylinders of his work-day auc- 
tioning spiels. Billy Golden, an obs- 
cure minstrel, soon began to do his 
“Turkey in the Straw” coon skit, and 
Cal Stewart came along with “Uncle 
Josh.” And of course there were 
frequent engagments of Sousa’s and 
the United States Marine Bands, as 
well as of a group of fairly well- 
known instrumentalists. 

I have never seen a record by Att 
Lee (his piano accompaniments were 
played by Fred Gaisberg, then a boy 
in his teens, who later went to Eng- 
land and became one of the Gramo- 
phone Company’s recording officials), 
but am hoping to be spared to dis- 
cover one. Beckenbaugh is repres- 
ented in my collection by only one 
record — a seven-inch Berliner disc. 

There isn’t room to write more this 


A Rare Fiddle Event 

A guaranteed "STRAD" for sale 
Violin by Antonio Stradivarius, Cre- 
mona, 1701. Guaranteed by Gand & 
Bernadel, Paris, 1883. Price $2,000.00. 
For full particulars of this and other 
bargains write to je24p 

ELLIS HOUGHTON 
Exporter of Fine old Violins 
42 New Bridge St. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by great artists of tho past can ho bouoht at 
YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mail Auctions. All 
bidders receive Free of Charge tho selling price 
of each lot after the sale. Write for lists. mh24 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 

36 N. E. First St. Miami, Florida 
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month about those very earliest days, 
but perhaps if connoisseurs of “old 
populars” rally around and make 
their interest known we shall be able 
to get more space later on and run 
down a great many interesting 
“angles.” 

Meanwhile, if any collector in the 
vicinity of San Francisco should run 
across a wax cylinder by “Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison,” let him not be 
deceived. Mrs. Edison never sang 
for records, but in the mid-Nineties 
the demand for cylinders was so great 
in the East that the Edison plant at 
Orange, N. J., could not supply the 
West. The Edison distributor in San 
Francisco consequently recorded his 
own cylinders and hit on the bright 
idea of engaging some girl with a 
soprano voice to sing as “Mrs. Edison” 
in the accurate assumption that rec- 
ords by the great inventor’s wife 
would sell well and that what they 
- drdrr't know m New Jersey ^wouldn’t 
hurt them. 

Frank Gloodt of Chicago will be 
interested to know they even had his 
idol, Bilfy Murray, sing “The Holy 
City” in Frisco. But of that more 
later! 


CLASSICAL RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: — Classical records, cata- 
logues. — The Half Price Record Shop, 101 
West 53rd Street, New York City. 

j el 2633 

WANTED — Authentic cylinder records, 
Jenny Lind. Campanini, other famous 
people; playing- on wrong- machine de- 
stroys records, inquire. Zonophone, 
Zonofono. other early recordings celebri- 
ties. Catalogs, phonograph literature be- 
fore 1905. Highest prices. — Cuilty, Eleven 
Broad, New York. my 600 4 


TOP PRICES paid for vocal operatic 
and concert records needed in our 
Monthly Record Auctions. Send for list. 
—Dixie Record Club. 36 N. E. First St.. 
Miami, Fla. je6633 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


INTERNATIONAL RECORD COL- 
Iectors' Club, 318 Reservoir Ave.. Bridge- 
port, Conn. New pressings of historical 
phonograph records for sale. First and 
Autographed editions. Lists sent by re- 
quest ap6Q05 

RARE RECORD AUCTIONS monthly 
including Monarchs DeLuxe, Black & 
Silver. List free. — Albatross Bookshop, 
Columbus & Jones, San Francisco, Calif. 

f6004 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, 10c. Cata- 
logue. — Paramount, YA-35S East Market, 
Wilkes-Barre. Pennsylvania. jal55 


HOT JAZZ RECORDS — Collectors' 
items. Semi-monthly mail auctions. The 
fascinating way to build your collection. 
Send for current list. — Records, 417 20th 
St., Manhattan Beach, Calif. jal531 


FOR CYLINDER RECORDS of all de- 
scriptions, phonographs, horns, repro- 
ducers. parts, etc. write for information. 
We can also supply the new Woodymay 
crystal pick ups. to play either Edison 
cylinder, or Edison diamond disc records 
through the- radio. Send us your repro- 
ducer, any model, and ?5.50. — Woodymay 
Phoon & Record Co., 77 Maywood St., 
Roxbury. Boston, Massachusetts. jal013 


CLASSICAL RECORDS, reasonable. 
Send stamped envelope for lists. — B. 
Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City, 
N. J, 812066 


THE JUNK PILE 


By Robert B. Sales 


TOHNNY, stick a new needle in the 
" vie and throw that beat-up platter 
out the window; Professor Bob will 
proceed to call the class to order for 
this month’s lecture on how to be a 
hep-cat. 

At the last meeting of dear old 
Jive XJ. we discussed the bibliography 
of Jazz. We are now ready to delve 
slightly into the field of records, and 
my discourse today will deal with the 
special label items issued for the col- 
lector of Le Hot. 

(Of course, in the period before 
Jazz became a hobby, and was merely 
a way of playing music, (1917-1935) 
jazz records were made by commer- 
cial firms as a part of their regular 
output^ and _Aver e -design ed-foT- sale— 
to the general public. With the ad- 
vent of the record collector, along 
came certain hardy and jazz-loving 
souls who issued hot jazz recordings 
for the collector alone, and Uncle 
Bob is gonna taint the Junk Pile 
with a little commercialism and pay 
a well-deserved tribute to these boys. 

First and foremost of the special 
label groups is the Commodore Music 
Shop of New York City. This enter- 
prising firm, headed by Milt Gabler, 
a man with a real appreciation for 
jazz, has issued an impressive catalog 
of re-issues of rare and famous hot 
records, and was the first company, 
if my memory serves me rightly, to 
issue original jazz records made by 
pick-up bands, assembled especially 
for recording purposes b y Bro. 
Gabler. At this time Commodore 
leads the field in extensiveness of out- 
put, both in the re-issue line and in 
original releases. 

Second only in point of time and 
length of catalog to Commodore is 
the Hot Record Shop, also of New 
York. Headed by Steve Smith, a 
collector of pioneer days, the H.R.S. 
was not far behind in re-issuing rare 
items for the delectation of us hot 
fans. Of late H.R.S. has been ven- 
turing into the original recording 
line, and has released some twelve- 
inch recordings that rank among the 
best in jam session woi'k, 

'Solo- Art recordings (which were 
mentioned at great length in my 
September JUNK PILE) are issued 
by Dan Qualey of New York City. 
Solo-Art issues nothing but piano 
solos — boogie woogie at that — and 
more power to ’em says Bob. Some- 
how or other Dan manages to get 
twelve-inch playing time out of a 
ten-inch platter, and that, as we 
quaintly express it, ain’t hay. 

Blue Note, another N.Y.C. com- 
pany, also specializes in piano solos 
of the blues and boogie variety, and 
in small combos of noted instrumen- 


talists. They have issued such out- 
of-the-way stuff as boogie solos by 
Meade Lux Lewis on (wal I swan) 
the celeste and harpsichord. 

Bob Thiele of Long Island fathered 
a short-lived label yclept Signature 
Records, which put out some eight 
discs, including one boogie reissue. 

I haven’t heard them, but from all 
reports the last releases, four sides 
by Bud Jacobson’s Jungle Kings, are 
really, to quote M. Pannassie, “les 
noix.” The stock and masters of 
Signature Records have been taken 
over by Commodore. 

Ben Lincoln of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has issued two records by Mel Henke 
under the Collectors’ Item label. All 
four- sides -are piano solos. We have - 
not been advised as to the present 
or future status of this label, but 
want to put in our bid for its use if 
Ben decides to quit the game. 

The magazine JAZZ INFORMA- 
TION (see December’s JUNK PILE) 
has entered the re-issue business, and 
has announced ten records (all of 
which are re-recordings, or dubbings 
as they are commonly mis-called) for 
present and future release under its 
Limited Edition label. 

Heywood Hale Broun, Jr. went 
down to New Orleans and recorded 
a pick-up band of old-timers playing- 
trad itional jazz numbers. He issued 
these in an album of four records 
under the Delta label. I had the 
pleasure of listening to these before 
they were issued. The album was 
released through H.R.S. 

I believe I’ve covered the private 
labels in full. No omissions were 
intended — if I have left out anyone, 
just write and I’ll catch you later. 

Now that these enterprising indi- 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED: Early American Mualc In 
single sheets and bound volumes. A Iso 
Early American Books on Mualc and 
Musical Instruments. — Edward Morrill A 
Son, 144 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 

Jal2885 

SWISS MUSIC BOXES— All sizes. Cyl- 
inder and disc types for sale. Also paper 
and wooden roll hand organs, street bar- 
rel organs, hurdy gurdys, extra Regina 
and Stella disc, repairs. — Lloyd G. Kelley. 
907 Franklin St., Melrose, Mass. J&125921 

WANTED — To communicate with pri- 
vate collectors or dealers who have; old 
music boxes of European manufacture; 
musical snuff boxes: musical watches; 
miniature musical harps, musical fans; 
or any other objects having music works. 
— Box R.M., c-o Hobbies. f2 


"THE DREAMS BENEATH DESIGN" 

96 pagai — 63 Illustration*. 

Story or the history and background or the 
designs of HOOKED RUGS, from tho time of 
tha earliest, crude examples to those of the 
present day, including tho whole story of Edward 
Sands Frost, tho now famous tin pedlar who 
was the first commercial designer In this 
field . . . $2,00. 
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EDWARD 

By ULYSSES 

]\TO doubt about it, the family name 
1 ^ of the comedian who steps out of 
the Coney Island Crowd for consid- 
eration this month gives me an op- 
portunity to make an outrageous pun 
by saying I am' writing about him 
partly as a favor to Steve Fassett! 

Steve, who began to get interested 
in old-time popular song singers and 
comedians not so long ago, took good- 
natured umbrage when I remarked 
to him that when I was six or seven 
years old, Ed Favor was my favorite 
singer, on the strength of his Edison 
cylinder, “I Think I Hear a Wood- 
pecker Tapping At My Family Tree,” 
until I heard my first Billy Murray 
record and then Mr. Favor departed 
to the purgatory of discarded idols. 
How, the connoisseur from Wood- 
mere wanted to know, could I pos- 
sibly have developed such bad taste 
at the age of six as to prefer B. M. 
to E. F.? “Nothing Murray has 
ever done has amused me half so 
much as Favor's record of “How Can 
They Tell That I’m Irish',” he de- 
clared. 

When it comes to preferring Ed- 
ward Favor to Billy Murray, I'm 
afraid our friend Steve is in con- 
siderable of a minority, but his hero 
has claims of his own to favorable 
consideration. The salient facts of his 
earlier career may be copied ver- 
batim from an Edison Blue Amberol 
record catalog of April, 1941: 

“EDWARD M. FAVOR. This well 
known comic opera comedian was 
born in New Yoi'k City. He first 
sprang into prominence as a prin- 
cipal under the management of the 
late J. M. Hill. The long run of E. E. 
Rice's *1942' at Wallack's Theater, 
New York, made him famous as a 
Broadway comedian. He has starred 
in musical comedies with his wife, 
Edith Sinclair, and the team is a 
well-known ‘head-liner' in vaudeville. 
He has been principal comedian with 
Klaw and Erlanger, the Shuberts and 
other prominent managers. Mr. 
Favor was the first professional to 
sing in a phonograph. His record 
was put on exhibition in the lobby 
of the Park Theater, Boston, during* 
the long run there of “Ship Ahoy!' 
and attracted wide-spread attention.” 

As far as I know, all the state- 
ments made above are true, except 
for there being doubt as to whether 
Favor was the first “professional” 
to make records. I have seen the same 
distinction claimed for Billy Golden, 
the blackface comedian, and my old 
friend, the late Dan W. Quinn. 

However that may be, by the middle 


M. FAVOR 

(JIM) WALSH 

Nineties, Favor was 'well established 
as one of the most popular record- 
ing artists. He made them at a dol- 
lar a “round” between periods of 
filling vaudeville engagements. 

Billy Murray recalls that the first 
time he ever saw a record made was 
in 1896 at the headquarters of Boci- 
galupi Brothers, Edison wholesale 
distributors, in San Francisco. When 
he entered the “studio” Favor, who 
was also appearing at the Orpheum 
Theater, was singing into eight 
cylinder phonographs lined up before 
him and keeping his hands cupped 
behind his ears to determine whether 
“the tone was hitting the horns 
straight in the center.” Incidentally, 
although the wax cylinders remained 
the most popular form of record for 
30 years after Edison invented the 
phonograph in 1877, they are no 
longer manufactured anywhere in the 
world, except for dictating machine 
use. 

Oh yes, they are! Angus Joss of 
Joliet, 111., still makes a batch of 
them occasionally for home recording 
use with old-fashioned machines. 

Favor had a high, piping, typically 
Irish voice, and his records were 
restricted chiefly to Irish songs and 
nonsense ditties, the latter usually in 
the form of limericks. Probably his 
most popular record was “Fol-the-Rol- 
Lol,” an English importation, which 
he sang for all the pioneer companies. 
As an Edison cylinder it was No. 
9142 in two-minute size. Its pop- 
ularity was proved by the fact that 
when Edison began making four- 
minute Amberol records in 1908, “Fol- 
the-Rol-Lol” was No. 14 in the first 
list. Said the catalog: 

“As a two-minute record this has 
always been a famous seller because 
of the excruciatingly funny situations 
described in the verses and the strik- 
ingly ‘different' chorus. It is non- 
sense, of course, but the cleverest kind 
of nonsense that is an A-l mirth- 
maker. The present record,” the cata- 
log proudly added, “gives 18 verses 
while the old-style record gives only 
8 .” 

Favor was what I term a “lone 
wolf” in that he seldom or never 
teamed up with other singers. He 
had the assistance of the American 
Quartet in Victor record No. 16728, 
“The Dublin Rag,” but that was an 
exception to the rule. He sang impar- 
tially for all companies, and I hope 
I shall yet be privileged to obtain a 
copy of an opus of his listed in an old 
United States cylinder record catalog. 
The cylinder contained two songs : 



Edward M . Favor, comedian , who re- 
corded in the ' 90 f s . He died in 1936 
at the age of 80 . 


(a) “Will You Please Pass the Salt?” 
and (b) “Now We Can Both Laugh 
Together.” What an irresistible com- 
bination! 

The high-voiced comedian was such 
a pioneer that his vogue waned before 
double-faced records were introduced, 
and he made only a few after 1908. 
His last two records, issued on Edi- 
son Blue Amberol cylinders just be- 
fore the World War, were “My Best 
Girl and Me” from the musical 
comedy, “My Best Girl,” and “If 
They'd Only Move Old Ireland Over 
Here,” from Blanche Ring's great 
success, “When Claudia Smiles.” He 
continued active in theatrical work 
until only a few years before his 
death, at the age of 80, in the spring 
of 1936, and made a great hit with 
his impersonation of Amos Gashwiler, 
the country storekeeper, in the Broad- 
way production of “Merton of the 
Movies.” 

Reproduced with this article is a 
photograph of Favor taken March 
19, 1904, at the height of his career. 
It was presented by him to Walter 
A. Forbush, for more than a genera- 
tion a Columbia recording engineer, 
and was given to me by Mr. Forbush. 

Next month I expect to fill num- 
erous requests that I write about 
Billy Murray — a job which it will 
probably take at least two months' 
columns to do properly! 

MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by groat artists of Uio past can bo bought at 
YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mall Auotlons. All 
bidders receive Free of Charge the selling price 
of each lot after the sale. Write for lists. mh24 
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36 N. E. Flrrt 8t. Miami, Florida 
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important to jazz as Jelly Roll is 
made out to be, but — de mortuis nil 
nisi bonum. 

An error which can hardly be 
ascribed to the authors, since the 
source is to be found in Hot Disco- 
graphy and the mistake was further 
propagated by Commodore, is to be 
found on pages 169-170. In conversa- 
tion with Jimmy McPartland recently, 
he informed me that Teschemacher 
made no records with the Wolverines. 
Furthermore, Dick Voyow assembled 
an entirely different group of musici- 
ans for the recordings of “A Good 
Man Is Hard to Find,” "Dear Old 


^PRYING to do justice to Billy Mur- 
ray, subject of this month's Coney 
Island Crowd Sketch, is like trying 
to compress the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica into a Little Blue Book. This 
column could devote itself for a year 
to narrating the remarkable achieve- 
ments and describing the fascinating 
personality of the most famous and 
best loved of all pioneer phonograph 
singers, and still barely scratch the 
surface. 

There is no 100 percent unanimity 
in any field of human endeavor, 
but among all collectors of old-time 
popular song and comic skit records 
there appears to be overwhelming 
agreement that Billy not only is far 
and away the greatest American com- 
edian recorded music has known but 
that, of all phonograph singers, he 
is the most likely to be classic and 
eagerly collected humorist of the next 
generation. 

Already, some dealers in second- 
hand discs and cylinders have gained 
the impression that Murray records 
are in a class to themselves and are 
— confound them! — holding supplies 
of his productions back in the hope of 
obtaining an extra "premium." 

Not only that, but Billy is the only 
old-time recording artist possessed of 
such perennial vitality of appeal that 
he is still in demand as both a radio 
and recording performer and, in the 
opinion of many of his admirers, is 
today, after more than 40 years before 
the public, doing the best singing of 
his career. 

This oddly modest and self-depreci- 
atory genius was born in Philadelphia. 
His father, Patrick Murray, a black- 
smith, and his mother, Julia Kelleher 
Murray, both came to the United 
States from County Kerry, Ireland. 
From his father, Billy, a man of less 
than medium height, probably inherits 
his remarkable vitality and strength, 
which have been enhanced by a life- 
long passion for walking, baseball and 


Southland," and “He, She and Me," 
and Dick was the only "original” 
Wolverine to play on them — no 
McPartland, no Glenn Miller. The 
clarinetist was most probably Bercov, 
in answer to the query propounded 
by the book. 

In closing, may I simply state that 
The Jazz Record Book is a most wel- 
come addition to my own book-shelf, 
for its wealth of historical data. To 
a new collector, it should serve as a 
second Hot Discography, and I sin- 
cerely hope that its commercial success 
will be such as to spur its authors on 
to further publications in their (our) 
metier. 


other forms of athletics, and a rou- 
tine of clean living. 

When Billy was a baby his parents 
moved to Denver. He became some- 
thing of a "problem child," who nar- 
rowly escaped drowning on a number 
of occasions and once was mired in 
a bog and remained three hours, with 
the sand creeping up to his neck, 
before he was rescued. A little later 
he ran away from home and school, 
hoping to become a jockey, and stayed 
at Overland Park near Denver a 
month as an "exercise boy” before 
being found by his mother and taken 
home. 

The second time little William 
Thomas Murray ran away was to be- 
come an actor. Harry Leavitt, notori- 
ous road show impresario, blew into 
Denver with a production called 
Leavitt's High Rollers. When it left 
town Billy went with it. Business 
wasn't too good and, from Salt Lake 
City on, the troupe “bummed” its way 
to its various one-night stands, walk- 
ing, riding in freight trains or perched 
on top of baggage cars. Leavitt never 
gave his half-grown performers money 
but would sometimes buy them cloth- 
ing, which they swapped among them- 
selves. Three other members of the 
troupe were Matt Keefe of Leadville, 
Colo., later famous as a yodeler, Billy 
Brown of Pueblo and Harry O’Brien 
of Denver. With Murray, they formed 
a male quartet which left Leavitt and 
obtained a few engagements. 

Billy sang in honky-tonks, medicine 
shows and small-time vaudeville, fre- 
quently with Keefe as his partner. 
One day they showed up in San Fran- 
cisco and decided to get a job, singing 
for those new-fangled phonographs. 
They went to the headquarters of 
Bocigalupi Brothers, Edison's West 
Coast distributors, and saw Ed Favor 
singing into a row of cylinder instru- 
ments, perched on a piano. Murray 
and Keefe were gladly given a trial 


and a hearing of their first record, 
a duet version of "The Lass From 
the County Mayo,” showed their 
voices recorded well. 

For some time Billy did a raft of 
phonograph work. In his "brothy” 
boy's voice he not only sang “coon 
songs" and sentimental ballads, but 
such "classics” as "The Holy City.” 
The demand for Edison cylinders was 
so great in the East that the factory 
at Orange was unable to supply them 
to Western dealers, and the Bociga- 
lupis issued their own recordings, 
which, however, were unknown at the 
Main Edison plant. The consequence 
was that Billy Murray, before the 
twentieth century arrived, was a well- 
known phonograph singer on the W r est 
Coast, in Hawaii and even in China 
and Japan, whereas nobody east of 
the Rockies had heard of him. 

It appeared for a time, though, as 
if the youngster in his teens wouldn't 
live long to do any sort of singing. 
What near-drowning and quicksand 
hadn't accomplished, an apparent com- 
bination of tuberculosis and Bright's 
disease seemed likely to do. Frequent- 
ly, after singing at a honky-tonk, 
he was so weak it was almost im- 
possible for him to creep to his lodging 
house where a kind-hearted elderly 
landlady would wrap him up warmly 
and tuck him in bed. Eventually, de- 
ciding that if he were going to die 
he would meet death with his boots 
on, he resorted to a regimen of cold 
baths and — imagine it! — mountain 
climbing. The treatment worked and 
within a few years he was, what he 
still is, a miracle of endurance. 

The Alaska gold rush came along 
and Billy decided to go to the Frozen 
North. Something happened to keep 
him from taking the boat, and he was 
later glad of it when he learned the 
vessel had sunk, drowning everybody 
on board. Then A1 G. Fields' minstrels 
visited California, and "Mr. William 
Murray, eccentric singer and dancer,” 
became a member of the troupe, sing- 
ing "Under the Bamboo Tree” and 
"Bill Bailey, Won't You Please Come 
Home?” It was Fields who pronounced 
William Thomas Murray to be “one 
hell of a name for a comedian” and 
shortened Wm. Thos. to Billy. 

When the troupe went East, in 
1903, Billy Murray’s greatest record- 
ing career was about to begin in earn- 
est. In next month’s "Coney Island 
Crowd” the story of his many years 
as the biggest-selling recording artist 
of all time will be told. 

(To Be Continued .) 


ANCIENT EUROPEAN 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Ajq organological study of the musical Instru- 
ments In the Museum of Fine Arts. Boston. 
Covers the years 1460 to about 1850. Gives his- 
tory. typology, acoustical properties, construction 
details and tunings of all the instruments, plus 
appendices and Indices and bibliography. 536 
pages. Si) Illustrations. Send $10.00 for your 
eopy to 
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“DA& Qa-ney, Hdtancl Q^o-umI” 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


TN 1903, a black-haired, slenderly- 
built, but not tall young fellow 
showed up at the headquarters of the 
different phonograph companies in 
and near New York. He had letters 
of introduction testifying that his 
Edison cylinders, made in San Fran- 
cisco, had been a genuine hit and that 
he was a “natural” recording artist. 

There were plenty of good voices in 
those days, but only a few recorded 
well, so Edison, Victor, Columbia, 
Zonophone, Leeds and the other phon- 
ograph companies were glad to give 
Billy Murray a trial. For Victor, his 
first record seems to have been a Vic- 
tor Herbert song, “Absinthe Frappe.” 
One of his earliest for Columbia and 
Edison was “Meet Me in St. Louis, 
Louise,” a panegyric of the World's 
Fair of 1904. “It Takes the Irish to 
Beat the Dutch” and “Ain't It Funny 
What a Difference Just a Few Hours 
Make?” were others which he sang 
impartially for all comers. 

Although “Ragtime Bob” Roberts 
warned him to stay away from Co- 
lumbia, saying, “I do all the comic 
business around here!” Bob soon re- 
lented and joined Billy in duet work. 
So did the high and mighty Len 
Spencer, who had an ambition to be- 
come Billy's business manager — an 
ambition he never quite attained. 

The Murray records at once became 
phenomenal sellers for that day, when 
the number of phonographs in use 
was only a fraction of what it would 
be later. Everybody said Billy Mur- 
ray's records were the only ones so 
clear you could catch every word on 
first hearing. This was partly because 
there was a certain “ping” to his 
voice that cut sharp into the wax 
and he was also smart enough to 
nasalize certain syllables — exactly 
as printers use Italic type — to make 
important words and phrases stand 
out. (Incidentally, this nasal quality 
of Murray records is unpleasant, if 
they are not played exactly at the 
right speed. An old record by him, 
at from 72 to 75 revolutions a minute, 
sounds all wrong electrically repro- 
duced at 78 or 80.) 

By 1905, Victor was advertising 
that Billy's record of “The Yankee 
Doodle Boy” was the biggest seller 
in its history. By June, 1906, “You're 
a Grand Old Flag,” another George 
M. Cohan song, took first place. 
“Cheyenne” came along in the latter 
year and was another record-breaker. 
(It was considered a marvel of re- 
cording because of the realism of its 
cowboy yells and sounds of horses' 
hoofs.) “Everybody Works But Fa- 
ther” set the nation laughing. Any 
record by Murray was sure of moving 
across the counter in great quantities. 





Billy Murray 


In 1907, Murray began making 
duets with Ada Jones, most popular 
of all women recording artists, and 
the popularity of both singers bounded 
to new heights. Three years later, 
Billy made his best selling record — 
one which may have been the biggest 
seller of all time. It was “Casey 
Jones,” sung by him for both Victor 
and Edison, in both cases with the 
assistance of the newly organized 
American Quartet, consisting, besides 
himself, of John Bieling, first tenor; 
Steve Porter, baritone; and William 
F. Hooley, bass. This organization, 
with various changes of personnel 
made necessary because of death or 
retirement, continued to make records 
until 1925. The Heidelberg Quintet 
was identical, except that Will Oak- 
land, the counter-tenor, was added as 
“top tenor.” 

Some time around this period, The 
Record Maker Troupe (better known 
later as the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists) was organized. In its pioneer 
days it consisted of Henry Burr, who 
was its business manager, Murray, 
Albert Campbell, John Meyer, Arthur 
Collins, Byron G. Harlan, Vess Oss- 
man (“The Banjo King”) and Teddy 
Morse, song writer and pianist. It 
was an established favorite in vaude- 
ville and on the concert stage for 
many years. 

So the years passed pleasantly 
enough. Billy recorded, yelled himself 
hoarse at baseball games, and fre- 
quently went on trips with the New 
York Yankees. On spring training 
trips he sometimes played right field 
for the Yanks. In 1909, he signed a 
“joint contract” by which he recorded 
only for Victor and Edison. In 1920, 
he signed up exclusively with Victor 
— an arrangement which held good 
until 1928. 

By that time radio microphones had 


made possible the rise of such “croon- 
ers” as Gene Austin, Jack Smith and 
Bing Crosby and Billy was obliged 
to realize that, for the time, his 
vogue had waned, and he was no 
longer the comedian who entertained, 
through his records, “a larger audi- 
ence than any other singer who has 
ever lived,” to quote the old Victor 
catalogs. 


Hobbies in Wartime 

From on editorial In the Dayton. Ohio, Journal 

With headlines marching across 
American breakfast tables in type in- 
creasingly blacker and bigger, with 
the message of those headlines etch- 
ing little crow's feet around Amer- 
ican eyes, an harassed citizenry is 
turning more and more to hobbies as 
relaxation. 

They are finding in stamp collect- 
ing, woodworking, or any of the thou- 
sand and one other avocations their 
needed relaxation. For a brief moment 
they can turn from war and produc- 
tion lines to something of the simple 
joy of craftsmanship, or the grati- 
fication of the possessive instinct. 

In the case of collections, the rea- 
son for the hobby is obvious: Grati- 
fication of the ages-old instinct of 
possession. The item, as in cases of 
elephants or matchbox covers, may 
be valueless in the eyes of the world; 
nevertheless to the collector each 
piece has a highly personalized 
value * * *. 

This all has a very important bear- 
ing upon America's war effort. The 
tense worker is the one who will make 
the mistakes; mistakes that may be 
costly in terms of lives these days. 
And if he can ease his tenseness, and 
at the same time gratify his creative 
instincts, he may have made more 
than a minor contribution to the war 
effort. 


HOBBIES SAVED HIS LIFE 

Hobbies serve in another way! The 
glamor of railroads intrigued John 
F. Boose of La Grange, 111., at an 
early age. As a result, he has a col- 
lection of 5,000 photographs of en- 
gines. He states that his knowledge 
of trains and train schedules, which 
he credited to his hobby, was once in- 
strumental in saving his life. It was 
in 1935 when he was driving a hearse 
on a foggy morning in Indiana, He 
noticed freight trains standing on the 
siding in two towns and explained 
to his driving companion that this was 
because a certain fast train was due 
to pass. A detour was required that 
led to a crossing without gates. Mr. 
Boose stopped in the fog to investigate 
before crossing and a moment later 
the flyer zipped by. Mr. Boose sur- 
prised his companion by naming the 
engine , its speed, and its time sched- 
ule; whereas there might have been 
an unhappy ending. 
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Billy Murray, Ulysses Walsh and Jimmy Ma/rtindale 


“Dhi Qo-tiey, bktand Qruw-d” 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


Billy Murray 

S FAR AS long established phono- 
graph artists, such as Billy Mur- 
ray, were concerned, 1925 brought 
two great changes: the advent of 
electrical recording and the rise of 
“crooners.” 

Many tenor voices, such as Billy's, 
suffered severely from the pioneer 
electric recording. It gave them a 
husky, raspy edge of a spurious bari- 
tonal quality. One of Billy’s early 
electric records was his only duet 
with Henry Burr, “I Wonder Where 
My Baby is Tonight.” After hearing 
it I wondered if he had lost his voice 
completely. It sounded like any- 
body but the man whom I had idolized 
since my early boyhood. 


I WANT TO BUY 

RECORDS (either disc or cylinder, but VOCAI. 
only) In Rood condition of the following old 
popular songs: 

"At a Georgia Campmeoting" 

"Everyone is in Slumborland but You and Me” 
"I’d Loavo My Happy Home for You" 

"Just Ono Girl" 

"Lot Mo Sec You Smilo” 

"Making Eyes” 

“My Gal's a High Born Lady” 

"My Hannah Lady, Whoso Black Baby Is You?" 
"Put Mo Off at Buffalo” 

I AXfiO want old record catalogs and monthly 
supplements, phonograph magazines such as The 
Phonogram or tho Talking Machine World, por- 
traits of old-time popular recording artists, am' 
any literature dealing with talking machines. 
AM ALSO always interested In obtaining books 
ABOUT (not by) CHARLES DICKENS. I am 
not a dealer and have nothing to sell. mhp 
WRITE, giving prices to 

JIM WALSH 

316 West Watauga Avenue 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


Tommy Lyman, Gene Austin, Jack 
Smith, Bing Crosby (who came along 
somewhat later) , Art Gillham and 
the others set a new style of singing 
with whispering effects which couldn't 
have been recorded except through a 
microphone. All at once the public 
became wild about this sort of vocal- 
ization, and the old school of singing 
began to be ignored. 

Billy suspected the end was near 
late in 1925 when he returned from 
a tour with the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists and was told by Eddie King, 
the Victor recording manager, to sing 
“Roll 'Em, Girls” in crooner fashion. 

“Heck,” or words to that effect, he 
retorted, “I'm no crooner!” Neverthe- 
less, Eddie insisted, and Billy did his 
best. Once more his admirers won- 
dered what had happened to his voice. 

By 1928 the crooner vogue had so 
taken the field that Billy, after 25 
years of singing for Victor, was 
washed up with that company, aside 
from singing an occasional refrain to 
a dance record or taking part in a 
minstrel sketch. The exclusive con- 
tract he had enjoyed for eight years 
was not renewed, and he was once 
more a free lance. In England they 
were just beginning to rave over his 
duets, such as “Bridget O’Flynn, ” 
with Aileen Stanley, but that was too 
late to do him any good over here. 
Meanwhile, theatres were being wired 
throughout the nation for sound, and 
Henry Burr, manager of the Eight 
Famous Victor Artists, decided it 


was no longer profitable to keep that 
brilliant troupe on the road. 

Billy was not through as a record- 
ing artist, though. His old friends 
at Edison were glad to get him back, 
even if Edison’s days in the record 
business were numbered and were to 
end a year later. He and Walter 
Scanlan struck up a partnership and 
did a great deal of work for Edison, 
Brunswick, Pathe, Crown and a few 
other minor companies. They made a 
duet, “Oh Baby! What a Nightl” 
for Victor in 1929. Their recording 
activities did not end until 1932, when 
the depression was at its worst 

For a year or so Murray and Scan- 
lan did well as radio singers. When 
Walter decided to open a talent book- 
ing agency, Billy kept active in sev- 
eral ways. He sang old-time popular 
songs for the movies in such produc- 
tions as the “Bouncing Ball” comedies. 
He even imitated animals for the 
talkies and became well known as a 
radio actor, playing character parts 
in the Parker Family series and other 
popular air shows. 

Unable to content himself with be- 
ing a retired and respected resident 
of Freeport, Long Island, he never- 
theless doubted that his services 
would ever again be in demand as a 
recording artist. His enthusiastic ad- 
mirers, however, refused to admit any 
such thing. He still had a voice and 
a sense of humor. Those who had 
their hearts particularly set on a 
comeback for their idol included 
Jimmy Martindale of Brooklyn, who 
probably has the largest collection of 
Billy Murray records in the world, 
besides being Billy's most intimate 
friend, and myself, runner-up to 
Jimmy in the Murray collecting busi- 
ness. Frank Gloodt of Chicago, who 
collects virtually nothing but Murray 
records, probably is third. 

Our faith was rewarded when, in 
the spring of 1940, Len Joy, in charge 
of Victor's New York recording 
studios, asked Billy to make a record 
of “It's the Same Old Shillelagh ” 
This, issued on a Bluebird record, was 
so successful that Len decided there 
would be a good demand for others 
by the one-time most popular singer 
of all time. In October, 1940, Jimmy 

(Continued on page 23) 


I Wish to Announce 

that, duo to my induction Into tho United 
States Army on April 9, 1942, I am forced to 
stispond all activities In the record business for 
tho duration of tho war. If physically possible. 
1 plan to rosumo my doallno In Jazz recordings 
upon my return from military service. 

May I take this opportunity of thank- 
ing: each and every individual who has 
ordered records from me during the 
two year period in which I have been 
in business. My association with a 
great many of you has ripened into a 
warm friendship which I shall long 
cherish. 

All offers, solicitations, and quotations con- 
tained In previous advertisements are hereby 
cancelled. Jcx 

ROBERT B. SALES 

607 Marion E. Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 
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For some devotees of the circus, the 
greatest thrill is witnessing the first 
performance of a new season when 
new paint and new costumes are 
everywhere. That is why Joe E. 
Ward, Texas civil engineer, always 
finds it convenient to be in New York 
City when Fred Bradna's whistle in- 
augurates the initial performance of 
the Madison Square Garden season. 
And Joe is always in the middle of 
proceedings, for he has an odd hobby 
of collecting comedy wardrobe, which 
he drapes on his own figure and joins 
the joeys in their arena antics. Last 
year, he took part in so many per- 
formances as an amateur clown that 
his name appeared in the route book 
roster of the show. 

Another who gets itchy feet when 
spring rolls around is Frank (Doc) 
Stuart, Oklahoma poster-plant oper- 
ator, who once did a cycle of seasons 
as a circus press agent. And Doc 
takes a plane to Cole Brothers Circus 
opening as regularly as the years 
come and go. Stuart's hobby is col- 
lecting interesting tales about troup- 
ers he has known through the years, 
which he puts into his striking sto- 
ries. 

When the show is on the lot, it is 
not unusual to find Harrison Waite, 
Texas banker, sitting in the door of 
the red ticket wagon. For the red 
wagon is the show's office, and while 
Mr. Waite likes circuses generally, 
his particular and peculiar delight 
is seeing firsthand how the multi- 
tudinous details of keeping a circus 
running are carried out from the ex- 
ecutive desk. 

Across the midway is the sideshow 
and there other circus fans loiter — 
often forgetting to pass through the 
marquee to see the big show. W. Ful- 
ton White, Maine realtor, is one of 
them. The freaks and midgets in 
particular appeal to him. His col- 
lection of circusiana is devoted to 
miniature figures of animals and 
sideshow freaks. And you should see 
those realistic hand-carved Ubangi 
savages and Siamese twins in his ex- 
hibit. 

The menagerie catches the eye of 
other circus fans. John Sheppard, 
retired Chicago miller, spends long 
hours in the animal tent. For Shep- 
pard's hobby is carving animal fig- 
ures with simple hand tools, and he 
has a miniature menagerie which 
runs into hundreds of animals, carved 
in numerous lifelike positions. 

Out in the circus backyard, nearly 
every day there are circus fans on 
hand, gathering items for their col- 
lections from their personal friends 
of the show world, or indulging in 
their favorite diversions. 

In the blacksmith tent, one may find 
all the horseshoers on their knees, 
scrutinizing the remarkable circus 


blacksmith shop in miniature, carved 
by Jerry Booker, son of a Fort Sill, 
Okla., army officer, who spent three 
years taking measurements and build- 
ing the tiny forges, anvils and other 
equipment, including the wagon into 
which all the hundreds of pieces pack. 

If there is a contortionist on the 
program, at his trunk in the dressing 
room, you will find Burns M. Katten- 
burg, if the show is within 100 miles 
of his Ohio home. Kattenburg has 
a remarkable collection of photo- 
graphs and information about bend- 
ers, along with properties used by 
various famous contortionists of other 
days. 

Clown alley always attracts several 
fellows for whom clowning is a side- 
line to their collecting hobby. Harper 
Joy, the Washington investment 
banker, spends his annual vacation 
clowning. Albert Marx, Texas coffee 
salesman, never missess a chance to 
gather additional wardrobe to fill his 
mammoth trunk, and you'll often find 
him explaining one of his new gags 
to a veteran joey in the dressing tent, 
or in the shade of a baggage wagon. 

Other circus hobbyists' fervor runs 
to oddities in the collector's realm. 
Stan Rogers, an art director for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studios, spends 
his spare time devoting his artistic 
skill to drawing maps showing the 
routes of various circuses each sea- 
son, or placing dots on other maps 
showing every city and town in the 
United States in which a circus 
played last year, or drawing up charts 
giving facts and figures about all the 
principal circuses in the country for a 
century. 

Karl Kae Knecht, cartoonist for 
the Evansville, Ind., Courier, never 
fails to draw a circus cartoon for his 
paper when the big show comes to 
town; and a comic little figure of an 
elephant always accompanies his sig- 
nature on his daily car-toon dealing 
with politics, current events and 
Evansville topics. Knecht is such an 
ardent circus hobbyist that when 
Evansville zoo bought an elephant, it 
was named Kae in his honor. 

Benjamin F. Perkins, Massachu- 
setts manufacturer, has a big hobby, 
indeed. For collecting calliopes, both 
the steam and the air varieties, is 
his diversion. He has a host of these 
instruments which he furnishes for 
parades and one is used for radio 
broadcasts advertising his products. 

And circus historians, like Colonel 
C. G. Sturtevant, retired army officer, 
and C. E. Duble, Indiana musician, 
find inspiration for their well-kept 
records of every phase of circus lore 
talking to veteran hostlers, canvas- 
men, eight-horse drivers — in fact 
any old-timer they find on the lot, 
whose reminiscenses provide valuable 
circus history. 


Thus the circus, from front door 
to the cook-house, from the moment 
the first wagon rolls down the runs 
until the show train speeds away into 
the night, has a special significance 
and allure for circus collectors, whose 
hobbies are as numerous as the 1,0Q1 
animals — count 'em — advertised 
on the gaudy posters. 


“THE CONEY ISLAND 
CROWD” 

(Continued from page 21) 
and I went with Billy to the recording 
studio, where he sang “There Must 
Have Been Egyptians Long Ago" and 
“When Paddy McGinty Plays the 
Harp." This went over even bigger. 

For several months afterward, Billy 
had regular recording engagements 
— and never was he told to “croon.” 
Then tragedy apparently struck. The 
veteran comedian had a long siege of 
streptococcic sore throat and, when 
he went to make four records in 
August last year, was so hoarse his 
efforts were a flat failure. It looked 
as if his singing days might be over. 

After several throat specialists had 
been consulted, however, the trouble 
began to clear up, and Billy was asked 
to become a featured guest az-tist on 
the National Barn Dance. He has 
since spent about half his time in 
Chicago, where the program origin- 
ates, and has made one of the biggest 
hits of any guest the Barn Dance has 
had in years. My hunch is that popu- 
lar clamor will result in his becoming 
a permanent addition to the cast. 

For several months after his strep- 
tococcic experience, Billy refused to 
try to make more records. “Wait till 
my voice is back where it used to be!" 
he insisted. As this is written, how- 
ever, he is preparing to resume regu- 
lar recording engagements and some 
of his new Bluebird records probably 
will be on sale before this is printed. 

I have devoted three months' space 
to writing about Billy Murray, but I 
could not express my admiration and 
love for this truly great artist and 
lovable man in 30 months. As a very 
small boy I played his records in- 
cessantly and he was almost never 
out of my mind. I even dreamed about 
him. The greatest evening of my life 
was the one on which I saw him ap- 
pear with the Eight. 

Years later, my cup was filled to 
overflowing when he and Jimmy 
Martindale came to Johnson City, 
Tenn., to visit me. That was in Octo- 
ber, 1938. Two years later to the 
month I spent a happy fortnight with 
Billy, running around New York, what 
time I wasn't eating and sleeping at 
his beautiful home in Freeport. A 
lifetime of devotion could not repay 
him for the happiness he has brought 
into my life.. To me he is truly one 
of the great men of his time, who will 
be recognized a generation from now 
as even greater than he appears to 
his admirers today. 
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through the underbrush, that the sing- 
er's talents are most vividly displayed. 
Dating back to 1911, this is perhaps 
her outstanding record, and like most 
of hers, it is extremely well recorded, 
giving a thrilling impression of a 
gorgeous voice. IRCC #73 belongs to 
that seh-?t group of old vocal records 
whose attributes include, aside from 
mere historical importance, actual 
qualities of performance that cannot 
be matched in our dav. 

(Twelve-inch disc. IRCC #73) 

* * * 

Priorities Interrupt 
IRCC’S Repressing Activities 

William H. Seltsam, founder and 
secretary of The International Record 
Collectors Club, has been informed 
that owing to the shellac shortage, 
RCA-Victor will no longer be able to 
press records for IRCC. This not 
unexpected news will come as a sad 
blow to the numerous collectors who 
for the past ten years have been priv- 
ileged to buy at reasonable prices re- 
pressings and re-recordings of out-of- 
print records of the greatest historical 
and musical importance that would 
have been well-nigh impossible to ob- 
tain had it not been for IRCC. For- 
tunately, all the records announced to 
date have been pressed and many 
back issues are in stock. When pre- 
sent editions are exhausted, no more 
pressings and re-recordings of out-of- 
of the war — or until a satisfactory 
substitute for shellac is found. 

* * * 

Two Recommended Books 

MEMORIES OF OPERA by Giulio 
Gatti-Casazza (Scribners). 

JOHN McCORMACK — The Story 
of a Singer — by L. A. G. Strong 
(Macmillan) . 

Both of these books were published 
late in 1941. Both cover the period 
when many of the great singers whose 
records we now seek were alive and 
flourishing. Gatti's memories natur- 
ally go back further and centralize 
around different parts of the world 
of music than do most of McCor- 
mack's,' arid viewed as a pair the two 
books supplement and complement one 
another admirably. 

As director of Italy's famous La 
Scala opera house and then, beginning 
in 1907, of our own Metropolitan for 
twenty-seven years, Gatti came into 
contact with a host of fine artists and 
the opinions of this dignified, self- 
respecting Italian gentleman can be 
read with pleasure and profit. His 
account of Tamagno, for instance, is 
in itself enough to make you curse 
fate for not having had you born into 
an earlier generation. 

L. A. G. Strong is a novelist, a 
music lover and a friendly but by no 
means abject admirer of the subject 


of his story. So often it is a case of 
either a dead biography of a living 
person or a living biography of a 
dead person. This time, however, we 
have a book that is as alive as John 
McCormack himself. Much of the 
story is told in the singer's own words, 
which is to say that humor and keen 
observations are everywhere. There 
are appendices listing and commenting 
upon some of the records of many of 
McCormack's contemporaries, includ- 
ing a list of most of McCormack's own 
worthwhile recordings. What with 
these and the many references to rec- 
ords in the main body of the text, 
collectors should give this book a place 
of honor on their shelves. 


JOHN BIELING I 

JN writing biographical sketches of 
artists who have long since retired 
or died, it is, unfortunately, easy to 
make purely inadvertent mistakes. In- 
formation obtained at second, third 
or fourth hand, even though coming 
from apparently the most trustworthy 
sources, sometimes turns out to be 
wrong. 

I am therefore glad that in writ- 
ing about John Bieling I have his 
own written statements to guide me. 
As one of the oldest living recording 
artists, this ethereal-voiced tenor fur- 
nishes as good a subject for a bio- 
graphical sketch as could be wished 
for. 

Newcomers to the field of record- 
ing collecting may ask, “Who is John 
Bieling?" but no old-timer will. Vet- 
erans recall him as one of the most 
famous singers-into-a-horn of the 

Golden Age, 30 to 40 years ago, and 
as the mainstay first tenor of the 
male voiced foursomes which sang un- 
der the names of the Haydn and 

American Quartets for Victor and as 
the Edison and Premier Quartets on 
cylinders. 

Most old-timers also believe Mr. 

Bieling was the only phonograph 

singer to win fame throughout the 
English-speaking world without ever 
making a solo disc or cylinder, but 
■this is not precisely true. The tenor 
remembers making a few solos for 
the old United States Phonograph 
Company, including one called “Jap- 
anese Baby" but pronounced “Japan- 
easy.” He recorded, too, many duets 
with the late Harry MacDonough; a 
few around 1900 for Edison with May 
Kelso, contralto; and a handful in 
1911 with Walter Van Brunt, who is 
known nowadays as Walter Scanlan; 


Paul Reimers Dead 

The death of that delightful con- 
cert singer, Paul Reimers, on April 
14th, was sad news for the many col- 
lectors who admire his splendid rec- 
ords. Mr. Reimers once commented 
upon a program of his records for me 
as part of my Great Singers Series 
of broadcasts over station W QXR, 
New York City, and my association 
with this charming man left me with 
such pleasant memories of him that 
I feel impelled to write for next 
month's issue a short article about the 
man, his career and his records. 


but otherwise his career seems to 
have been restricted to quartet work. 

All these long-standing* admirers of 
the singer described by MacDonough 
as having “a voice in a million, to 
stand up under the work it did," and 
by Billy Murray as “The Canary” 
(“because," Billy said, “he never 
blasted!”) will be glad to know he is 
in good health and enjoying life at 
his Hempstead, Long Island, home, 
although he reached his 73rd birth- 
day on March 18 this year. 

And now let's let Mr. Bieling tell 
his own story: 

“The very first quartet that ever 
made a recording on any kind of rec- 
ord was the Manhansset Quartet, 
which was composed of John Bieling, 
first tenor; George Gaskin, second 



THE HAYDN QUARTET 
Corri'p'i'ised of John H. Bieling , Harry 
MacDonough , 5. H. Dudley, and Wil- 
liam F. Hooley. Their records are 
now collectors ' items. 


“ OAt (Zaney, §Ataxid Qhaus-d" 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 
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tenor; Joe Riley, baritone; and Jim 
Cherry, bass. Cherry sang only a 
couple of recording dates with us be- 
fore being replaced by Walter Snow, 
who remained with the quartet for 
some time. 

“When I speak of first record mak- 
ing I mean, of course, for commercial 
purposes; they were made by the 
United States Phonograph Company 
in Newark, N. J., and the man who 
did the recording was Victor Emerson, 
later recording expert for the Colum- 
bia Company and, in 1916, founder of 
the Emerson Phonograph Company. 
The recording was done with Edison 
machines, run by storage batteries 
placed on shelves. They were grouped 
so that the horns into which we sang 
would focus as nearly as possible to 
a center on the opposite side of the 
rack. There were usually seven horns 
into which we sang. The cylinders, 
of course, were wax ones, made by 
the Edison Company. 

“In those days — the *90'$ and the 
early 1900's — there were dozens of 
record companies, some of which 
lasted only a few weeks. The Man- 
hansset Quartet and its successor 


WANTED 

BOOKS: Biographies of famous sing- 
ers. 

CATALOGS: BERLINER, BETTI NI, 
EDISON, ZONOPHONE, ODEON, 
OKeh, BRUNSWICK Aeolian-Vo- 
calion, PATHE. VICTOR & CO- 
LUMBIA before 1930 only. Foreign 
catalogs of any years. Supplements 
to catalogs of all makes. Advertise- 
ments of phonographs, gramo- 
phones, talking machines of all 
types as well as cylinder and disc 
records. Complete runs of supple- 
ments (listing and describing rec- 
ords) of recent years — Victor, Co- 
lumbia, etc. of recent years. 

PHOTOGRAPHS: Old time singers. 

RECORDS: Red Seal single faced 

Victors bearing MONARCH and DE 
LUXE labels. “PATTI" and TA- 
MAGNO records. MELBA records, 
but in 94,000 and 95,000 series only. 
BETTI N I cylinders, EDISON 
GRAND OPERA CYLINDERS. CO- 
LUMBIA GRAND OPERA REC- 
ORDS. PATHE 14" center start 
discs by Albers, Note, etc, — must be 
operatic. ZONOPHONE records by 
Plancon, Caruso, Calve and others. 
Any record by Edouard Lankow. 
Lillian Blauvelt Columblas: 30124 
Romeo, A-6078 Barber of Seville, 
A-5119 Ouvrez/When Celia Sings, 
A -5120 Rodellnda/Norweglan Song. 

EDISON GRAND OPERA CYLIN- 
DERS such as are listed in this 
month's Issue; also cylinders by 
SARAH BERNHARDT. 

BERLINER GRAMOPHONE discs by 
CHAUNCEY DEPEW, ADA RE- 
HAN, JESSIE BARTLETT DAVIS, 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON, DWIGHT 
MOODY, Rev. TALMAGE, MAGGIE 
MITCHELL, Mme. JANAUSCHEK, 
ROBERT INGERSOLL, W. H. 
CRANE, MARSHALL P. WILDER 
and other celebrities of the nineties. 


PLEASE DO NOT ASK FOR OR OFFER POPU- 
LAR RECORDS OR MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
I AM INTERESTED ONLY IN RECORDS BY 
THE GREAT OPERA AND CONCERT (CLAS- 
SICAL) SINGERS &. FAMOUS SPEAKERS. 


NO LISTS OF RECORDS WANTED 
OR FOR SALE AVAILABLE. 


STEPHEN FASSETT 
944 Monroe Lane 
Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 


sang for most or all of these, includ- 
ing’ United States around 1893 or 
1894; Columbia; Berliner, the first 
discs (these had so much sui'face noise 
and were so terrible in general, we 
were ashamed to take the money from 
the inventor, Emile Berliner, who was 
then recording in a garret) ; Zono- 
phone discs, with John English in 
charge of recording; Reed and Miller; 
Isaac Norcross (who made “Jumbo” 
six-inch cylinders for Howley and 
Haviland in the Attila Building on 
37th Street, New York) ; and Leeds 
■and Catlin, who started with cylinders 
and afterwards made discs. 

“At that time Edison had not yet 
started to record for a commercial 
purpose; however, when they saw the 
possibilities of a great demand for 
records, they began to organize a tal- 
ent bureau. Around 1896, the Man- 
ha nsset Quartet broke up, Gaskin go- 
ing exclusively with Columbia at 28th 
Street and Broadway. Jim Cherry 
was then on the road, Riley returned 
to his steamfitting company, and 
yours truly went back to his stained- 
glass trade. Of course, the demand 
for records was slowly creeping along; 
then it suddenly took a jump upward 
and there was a call for various kinds 
oi talent." 

“When I first went into the record 
■business, there were only the follow- 
ing artists recording: Gaskin, solos 
and quartets; Dan Quinn, comic 
songs; Len Spencer, ‘coon songs;' 
Vess Ossman, banjo; and a monologist 
whose name I have forgotten. (This 
may have been George Graham, a 
street-corner medicine spieler who 
made some of his monologs as a side 
line.) Neither the Edison nor the 
Victor companies had yet arrived on 
the scene. I forgot to mention that 
the Manhansset did make a trial date 
for Walter Miller, who was doing the 
experimenting for Edison (Miller, 
who died about a year ago, remained 
with the Edison organization to the 
end of his life, although the com- 
pany's phonograph activities ended in 
1929), but of course when Gaskin 
signed up with Columbia, that busted 
up the Manhansset outfit. 

“Then it was that Sam Rous 
(known on records as S. H. Dudley) , 
William F. Hooley, a fellow named 
Jim Reynard and Roger Harding or- 
ganized a quartet and started to sing 
for Edison. This quartet was using 
the selections that the Manhansset 
had used for the United States Pho- 
nograph Company. 

“The new quartet didn't seem to 
click with Mr. Miller, and he sugges- 
ted that they get Bieling for Roger 
Harding and Jere Mahoney for Rey- 
nard. That then became the Edison 
Quartet which lasted for quite a 
while, until good old Jere Mahoney got 
a bad dose of inflammatory rheuma- 


tism, and he never sang with us again. 
He was replaced by John MacDonald 
(whose records appeared undei 
name of Harry MacDonough) an 
was an excellent asset to the orgar. 
tion. This aggregation became 
Haydn, American and, of course, Ev. 
son Quartets." 

(To be continued) 


CLASSICAL RECORDS WANTED 


EXCHANGING: Thousands rare vocal 
instrumental — 1S95-1935. Want cornet 
trombone early — Bing: Crosby, Paul 
Whiteman, others. — Ernest Fox. -118 Vz 
East Islay St., St. Barbara, Calif. jlylOOI 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COLLECTORS send for list of obso- 
lete operatic and specialty records. — 
Symphony Music Shop, 251 Huntington 
Ave., Boston, Mass- jly20Gl 


REGINA MUSIC BOX with 47 disc, 
$75.00. Swiss type music box, S tunes, 
$50.00. Both in good condition. — T. Kel- 
leher, 925 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

jly!52l 


SHEET MUSIC WANTED 


ANTIQUE AUTOMOBILE COVERS — 

Sheet music relating to old automobile 
days with picture covers. Describe fully 
with price. — James Melton, Box 8, West- 
port, Conn. dl6672 


WANTED— SHEET MUSIC before 1910. 
Must concern the telephone in some 
manner. No other music wanted. State 
title, copyright year, and your price. — 
C. H. Swoyer, 1497 South 4th St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. jlyl69 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


HOT JAZZ RECORDS — Collectors' 
items. Semi-monthly mail auctions. The 
fascinating way to build your collection. 
Send for current list. — Records, P. O. 
Box 511, Manhattan Beach, Calif. au6065 


CLASSICAL RECORDS — Reasonable. 
Send stamped envelope for lists. — E. 
Hirsehmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City, 
N. J. S112065 


RECORDS, SHEET MUSIC— List, 10c. 
— Fore’s, (Dept. O), 3151 High, Denver, 
Colo. jal2513 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD ALBUMS — 
Sturdy construction, loose leaf Tally Ring 
binders, hold 12 records. .Covered in 
beautiful simulated lea*Jfefer, J . Black, 
Brown, Green or Red. 12 -inch $2.25, 10- 
inch $1.75. Send for booklet. — Matchless 
Album Co., Dept. H, Long Branch, N. J. 

jlyl002 


WOODY MAY RECORD CO., 77 May- 
wood St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass. Spe- 
cializing in Edison cylinder and diamond 
disc records. Send us your Edison re- 
producer and $G.50. We will ship you a 
Woody may Pickup, that is the collectors' 
joy. jlyl0O2 


ANCIENT EUROPEAN 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

An organologies 1 study of tho musical instru- 
ments in Mio Museum of Fine Arts, boston. 

Covers i lie years 1460 to about. 1S50. Gives his- 

tory typology, acoustical properties, construction 
details and Lunings of all tho instruments plus 
appendices and indices and bibliography. 536 

pages, S9 1J lustrations. Send $10.00 for your 

copy to: — 

HOBBIES MAGAZINE 

2810 South Michigan Avoruie - Chicago, Illinois 
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“DJkt Qoney bbtancl (Zbowd” 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 

Pioneer Phonograph Singers 
John Bieling, II. 


out every chance you get and rescue 
from the melting pot as many records 
of the great singers of the past as you 
possibly can. Could there be a better 
way of paying homage to the great 
ones of the past, or of doing yourself 
a favor? 

Plans for complete numerical 
lists of the Columbia-Fonotipia 
Series — Help Wanted!! 

Back in 1908 or thereabouts, when 
Columbia was beginning its policy of 
pressing records from the imported 
masters of the allied Fonotipia and 
Odeon companies, the labels for the 
domestic editions were printed with 
the original Fonotipia and Odeon 
numbers only. These Columbia-Fono- 
tipias, as they are known to collectors, 
were all double-faced and apparently 
it was not until after tin labels were 
printed that the Columbia officials 
realized what a nuisance it would be 
to classify them under the original 
numbei’s, which would naturally be 
different on both sides of the discs; so 
new double-faced numbers (same on 
both sides) were assigned, to keep the 
catalog clear and understandable. In- 
stead of printing new labels, Columbia 
merely rubber-stamped the new num- 
bers onto the labels in red ink. Thus 
we have the “B” and “F” series of 
Columbia - Fonotipia “Double - Disc” 
records. Now, I have in my possession 
a couple of commercial catalogs which 
list most of these records by their 
double-faced “F” and “B” numbers 
only, but it seems to me that a numer- 
ical list of this series would have 
much more value to HOBBIES’ read- 
ers if it included the original num- 
bers as well. Therefore I am asking 
collectors to examine their Columbia- 
Fonotipias and send me both the 
double and single numbers, so that a 
complete list can be published in a 
future issue of HOBBIES. Here is 
what I believe to be the simplest 
method of writing down the informa- 
tion. Suppose you have F5, which hap- 
pens to be Anselmi singing arias from 
“Don Giovanni” (62167) and “Don 
Pasquale” (62183), just send me a 
card saying: F6: Don Giovanni — 
62167; Don Pasquale — 62183. That’s 
all; it’s not even necessary to give 
the name of the artist. If all of you 
who have Columbia-Fonotipias will list 
them for me in this way we’ll soon 
be able to enjoy the combined fruit 
of our individual labors. So please 
help if you can. 


“EVERYDAY THINGS 
IN AMERICAN LIFE" 

1607 - 1776 
$53 p*o u — lltuitratei 
Contents: Shelters rnd lint house*: The fire- 
place center of the home; In Dutch New York; 
Penn's Quaker Oity ; Handwork it Epbrmta; At 
Moravian Bethlehem; Sootch-Irlsh in the mount- 
ains; Georgian mansions; lffth Century furniture ; 
Pewter; Silversmiths and silverware; Colonial 
llasa; eta . , . $3.00. 

HOBBIES MAG<A2INE 

2810 3. Michigan Avo. Chloage, III. 


J AST month’s installment relating 
to the career of John Bieling, as 
told by himself, left off with Harry 
Macdonough replacing Jere Mahoney 
as second tenor of the Edison Quar- 
tet. That must have occurred in 
1899, since Macdonough’s first re- 
cording engagement with Edison was 
in October, 1898. 

Now we pick up Mr. Bieling’s recol- 
lections: 

“Later on, Macdonough went with 
the Victor Company in charge of 
their New York laboratory. The 
name, ‘American Quartet,’ which had 
been used in Victor’s earliest days, 
was revived in 1910, and Billy Mur- 
ray became second tenor in Macdon- 
ough's place. Steve Porter took the 
baritone part, succeeding S. H. Dud- 
ley, who had become Victor catalog 
editor. The American Quartet thus 
was the same as the Haydn, with 
the exception of these changes. It 
comprised Murray, Bieling, Porter 
and Hooley. However, the Haydn re- 
mained for several years longer, be- 
cause we sang under that name 
exclusively for Victor. This Quartet 
sang together as the Haydn for about 
18 years — not a bad record for 
continued harmony and good fellow- 
ship. 

“Now, while I am still on the sub- 
ject of recording, I might add that I 
believe that I am the oldest living 
person who recorded commercially. 
Gaskin, Spencex', Ossman and Quinn, 
who died about two years ago, are 
all gone. Dan Quinn, had he still 
lived, would have out-ranked me by 
about two weeks. After he passed 
away, that left me all alone to sit 
and think of the good old days we 
all had together and the fine fellow- 
ship we used to enjoy in each other’s 
company. 

“You no doubt know that Mac- 
donough and Hooley are dead. I don’t 
know for sure whether old Sam Rous 
(Dudley) is also gone. He went to 
France many years ago. He was al- 
most blind v/hen he left. He was a 
few years older than I, so that would 
make him around 76 or 77, if he is 
still alive. I would give much to see 
him again, if only for an hour, just 
to reminisce.” 

At this point I shall cease quoting 
from the handsome, brown-eyed 
gentleman of Hempstead who looks 
so much younger than his years, and 
carry on the story of the male quar- 
tets in which he was so valuable a 
member. 

The Haydn, obviously named in 


memory of the great Austrian com- 
poser, was for many years the 
premier male voice ensemble in the 
United States. Its popularity spread 
throughout the woxdd, wherever Eng- 
lish was understood, and became so 
great that in the spring of 1902 the 
singers were obliged to take several 
months off and go to England, where 
they made scads of records for the 
Gramophone and other English com- 
panies. I have been fortunate enough 
to obtain a few of their Gramophone 
records in excellent condition. 

They continued singing as the Edi- 
son Quartet for several years more, 
but eventually, as the Haydn, became 
exclusive to Victor, when Macdonough 
and Dudley became directors of Victor 
recording departments. About 1912, 
the spelling of the quartet’s name was 
changed to “Hayden,” to conform 
with the way the general public had 
always insisted on pronouncing it. 
The idea of calling it the “High-dn” 
Quartet never did go well with the 
average record buyer. 

When the American became an off- 
shoot of the Hayden, it was able to 
record (under the name of the Pre- 
mier Quartet) for Edison as well as 
Victor, owing to the fact that Billy 
Murray, star of the American, had 
a joint Victor-Edison contract. The 
Hayden, however, continued to be ex- 
clusive to Victor until it disbanded 
in 1914, after pressure of department 
duties made it more and more diffi- 
cult for Macdonough and Dudley to 
find time to sing. 

I believe the Hayden’s last two 
records, issued in. April, 1914, were 
“The Woman Thou Gavest Me” and 
“ ‘Gross the Great Divide I’ll Wait 
For You.” From the standpoint of 
balance and harmony, they were two 
of the organization’s finest. Many 
Hayden records stayed in the Victor 
catalog until 1926, the year that saw 
the death of the horn process of re- 
cording, and two or three stuck it out 
a few years later. “In the Sweet By 
and By” and “Lead, Kindly Light” 
were the last to go, being listed in the 
1930 catalog. They had been recorded 
nearly 30 years before. 

Prior to this there was, for several 
years, a tendency to replace Hayden 
records with newly-recorded versions, 
but bearing the same catalog num- 
bers, by the Peerless, Criterion and 
Shannon Quartets. This was not be- 
cause of any fault in the Hayden’s 
singing but because later recording 
methods allowed of technical improve- 
ments or the original Hayden masters 
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had been damaged from much han- 
dling. 

Just when Mr. Bieling had trouble 
with his voice and dropped out of 
the American Quartet is a matter of 
uncertainty. He believes it was 1914; 
but the actual time may have been 
1918 or 1919, for his photo was car- 
ried in the catalog as the quartet's 
top tenor until the latter date. In- 
cidentally, it is not generally known 
that the Heidleberg Quintet was ex- 
actly the same ensemble as the Amer- 
ican Quartet, except that Will Oak- 
land, the counter-tenor, was added as 
the star. 

Bill Hooley, the remarkable basso, 
died around 1919 and was replaced by 
Donald Chalmers, who was also the 
bass of the Criterion Quartet and the 
Harmony Four. Upon Mr. Bieling ? s 
resignation, John Young, concert ten- 
or, who was also a Criterion Quartet 
member, succeeded to his place. (The 
Criterion became the Roxy Quartet, 
which sang so long at the Roxy 
Theater in New York.) Murray and 
Steve Porter remained as the two 
original American Quartet members. 

After Murray became an exclusive 


Victor artist in 1921, Edison continued 
to use the Premier Quartet name for 
a year or two, but the singers were 
Porter, Billy Jones, Charles Hart and 
Harry Donaghy, who sang for other 
companies as the Harmonizers. The 
American Quartet made records oc- 
casionally for Victor until mid-1925. 
By that time, however, more changes 
had been made and the quartet was 
the same as the Peerless, except that 
Murray took Henry Burr's place as 
the “lead.” 

Sam Rous, mentioned so affection- 
ately by Mr. Bieling, is probably 
still alive. He recovered his eyesight 
after going to France and became one 
of the most fascinating letter writers 
I have ever known. In 1933 he and 
his wife returned to this country and 
went to live in California, where they 
still were at last report. I hope they 
are living and will be well and happy 
for many years to come. 

That last most emphatically goes, 
too, for John Bieling, who must be 
glad to know how many people today 
admire him for the fine work he did 
for so many years and are wishing 
him the best of luck, now and always! 


“Talking Machine” Lore 

C.D. Collins of Georges Mills, N.H., 
owned one of the first “talking ma- 
chines” in New England. It was called 
“Berliner’s Gramophone,” and had a 
horn for concerts and ear tubes for 
private use. In recalling memories of 
this era, Mr. Collins says, “I have to 
laugh even now when I think how this 
machine astonished the old folks. 
They were very much surprised to 
hear a machine talk.” Among the 
records which Mr. Collins used to 
listen to in the early days of the 
“talking machine” was one sent free 
to advertise the machine. It started 
off by saying: “I am known to every- 
one as Berliner's Gramophone, and 
as a ‘talking machine.' I'm standing 
quite alone.” Mr. Collins exhibited 
his “talking machine” at church 
socials charging 5c per person. He 
had six tubes; thus, he took in 30c 
per record. The proceeds, of course, 
went to the church. In one town, the. 
ministei’, who had an eye for business, 
teamed up with Mr. Collins and gave 
a lecture while Mr. Collins furnished 
the “Gramophone Concert.” 


This George II inlaid walnut spinet, made by Charles Slade } London , in 1734, brought $475 at an auction 
conducted recently by the Pcvrke-Bemet Galleries , Inc., New York , N, Y, It bears the inscription , “Car- 
olus Slade, Londini, Fecit 1734* 9 Its length is six feet, three inches , and height ISV^ inches. 

Courtesy Parke- Bemet Galleries, Inc. 
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The Latin Point of View 

— An Extract from a letter by 
Frank Garcia Montes — 

Note: A Cuban, Frank Garcia 
Montes is one of the world's out- 
standing record collectors. His 
collection was begun long before 
the first World War and is still 
increasing both in quality and 
quantity. A man of compre- 
hensive culture and musician- 
ship, Dr. Montes has heard an 
enormous amount of opera on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and. 
thus his attitude toward record 
collecting is much broader and 
more inclusive than that of col- 
lectors with more limited experi- 
ence. The following was prompt- 
ed by a question of mine regard- 
ing Rosina Storchio whose rec- 
ords fail, in my opinion, to re- 
flect the greatness mentioned 
with such appreciation by Gatti 
Casazza in his "Memories of 
Opera.” 

"All that Gatti has said of Rosina 
Storchio in his book is true. I had 
the privilege of hearing her, past her 
prime, when she sang here (Havana) 
in 1921. She was then 45 years old 
but she looked as if she were 60. On 
days when no opera was given, she 
liked to go to wrestling matches, 
which were new to her, accompanied 
by Schipa, his wife Antoinette (now 
divorced) , Titta Ruffo and myself. 
She walked very slowly and with 
some trouble and Schipa and I helped 
her along. Yet when she was acting 
she looked young and moved about 
the stage with agility. She did not 
have much voice left then, but in cer- 
tain passages she rose to great 
heights. The expression, the accent 
given to the music, and her acting 
left everybody spellbound. All this 
is what made her a great artist, not 
beauty of voice nor the production of 
it. Singers of this kind have to be 
heard and seen at the same time; 
therefore the records alone will not 
make anybody enthusiastic. 

"I have all the Fonotipia records 
she made in 1905, all the others she 
made for that company in 1908, as 
well as one of her G&T "Siberia” 
records of 1904. Her best records are 
"Boheme” (Leoncavallo) — Mvnii peri- 
son la bandinetta and Ei domani from 
"Fra Diavolo.” Her voice sounds 
prettier in the "Siberia” G&T, but 
none of her records is a convincing 
proof of her art. She did not excel 
in the arias and duets where singers 
with beautiful voices or great techni- 
cal ability did. Her big moments were 
achieved in small phrases or in scenes 
that nobody else could make much of. 

I am speaking, of course, of the 
singer as I heard her. In "Manon” 
the Je suis encore toute etourdie and 
Voyons Manon were sung well 
enough, but in the St. Sulpice duet, 


when she began the phrase N’est-ce 
phis ma main , the audience was com- 
pletely won and when the phrase 
C’est ne plus Manon came, everything 
and everybody else were forgotten 
and only Storchio was there. The same 
th i n g happened when she sang 
“Traviata.” The big arias received but 
little enthusiasm, but in the second 
act, at the phrase Amami Alfredo , 
the public was at her feet and no- 
body else counted, only Storchio. It 
is noteworthy that in both operas she 
was singing with an artist who could 
have held his own among the giants 


fTVHE subject of this sketch was not 
only one of the first men to make 
a career of singing for phonograph 
records, he is also one of the most 
distinguished of that specialized 
brotherhood and belongs in anybody's 
list of the dozen greatest pioneer re- 
cording artists. Moreover, he is one 
of the most amiable and genial gentle- 
men I have ever known, and my sever- 
al meetings with him remain among 
the imperishable memories of my one 
visit to New York, a couple of years 
ago. 

As a rule, I would take anyone 
named Campbell to be of Scotch de- 
scent, but this tenor with the remark- 
ably sweet "lyric” voice comes from 
a line of Irishmen. lie was bom in 
the Greenpoint section of Brooklyn 
on August 17, 1872. Although music 
always had an irresistible attraction 
for him, as a boy and very young man 
he was employed in the Corning Glass 
Works. At the same bench worked a 
cousin with whom Al frequently dis- 
cussed his theatrical aspirations. 

Finally, the cousin said: “Oh, Al, 
to — with this glass business! Let's 
go on the stage!” 

They did. The youngsters signed up 
with a number of traveling troupes, 
and Al sang “leading roles” in “The 
Chimes of Normandy” and other 
musical comedies and light operas 
popular in the late '80’s and early 
'90’s. Most of their trouping ended in 
disaster, however, and they came to 
know from sad experience what it 
meant to tramp back home over the 
railroad tracks. 

By this time, though, Thomas 
Edison's new-fangled invention, the 
phonograph, was becoming a popular 
means of nickel-in-the-slot entertain- 
ment, and fragile wax cylinders were 
actually being heard in some homes. 
Returning to New York, young Mr. 
Campbell associated himself with 
three other fellows ■ — ■ Steve Porter, 
who became as great a recording 


of the past, that master of bel canto, 
Tito Schipa. 

"I believe that the reputation of cer- 
tain singers in Italy and in all Latin 
American countries cannot be judged 
by their records alone, because they 
were more actor-singers than true ex- 
ponents of bel canto. In opera, Latins 
prefer a singer who is capable of 
conveying great enthusiasm to his 
public by impassioned singing or act- 
ing, to one who concentrates only on 
perfect voice production. The latter 
type, they feel, should sing only in 
concert, and I think they are right.” 


celebrity as Al himself, James K. 
Reynard (mentioned in the sketches 
about John Bieling as being a member 
of the first quartet to make Edison 
cylinders) and Will C. (Bill) Jones. 
They called themselves the Diamond 
Comedy Four and began making rec- 
ords for the song publishing firm 
operated by Edward B. Marks and 
Joe Stern. In his book, “They All 
Sang,” Marks, recalling those long- 
gone days, said: 

“It was a ‘plug' that Joe Stern 
and I saw the phonograph . . . We 
opened our own recording studio in 
a loft at 21 East Twentieth Street, a 
couple doors west of our publishing 
office. 

“The first offering for the month 
was a series of records by the Dia- 
mond Quartet: A. C. Campbell, S. C. 
Porter, J. K. Reynard and Will C. 
Jones. They did an ‘Imitation Medley' 
with ‘imitations of the nightingale, 
pigs, baby cry, crows, etc., concluding 
with a most amusing cat fight.’ Their 
other numbers included ‘The Corn- 
field Medley' with ‘steamboat imita- 
tion, bells, whistles, banjos, etc.’ ” 

Since the manufacturers of blank 
cylinders didn’t look with favor upon 
the Marks- Stern enterprise, which was 
designed to “plug” exclusively the 
songs the firm published, the business 
of singing in the loft at 75 cents or a 
dollar a "round” didn't last long. But 
Al Campbell wasn’t worried. He had 
discovered he had a natural recording 
voice, and by 1896 he was making 
solo five and one-half inch discs for 
Emile Berliner, then experimenting 
with records which had an abominably 
noisy surface and compared most un- 
favorably with the more popular 
cylinders. Mr. Campbell presented me 
with one of the Berliners by himself, 
“The Boy Guessed Right,” during my 
New York stay. 

Concurrently, he was also doing 
what was probably the first recorded 
advertising job. A man named Ike 
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Al Campbell as he appeared in IS 92 

Norcross for a time made “Jumbo” 
cylinders, six inches long. His record- 
ing' studios were on 37th Street. 

Among other things, these cylinders 
praised Quaker Oats and were dis- 
tributed as advertising novelties by 
the breakfast food company. At the 
beginning an announcer would say, 
“Good morning, madam. Mr. Albert 
Campbell will now entertain you with 
a song.” After Al had sung “The 
School Playground” or some other 
ditty of the day, the record would be 
concluded with a suave, “Thank you, 
madam. Remember, Quaker Oats are 
good for children.” 

The Columbia company had also 
moved from Washington and was 
making cylinders at 27th Street and 
Broadway. When it began making 
discs in 1902, separate studios on 26th 
Street were used. Edison, too, got in- 
to the commercial recording business 
around 1896, and two or three years 
later Campbell was one of the strong 
favorites of its catalog. An Edison 
list dated November 20, 1899, men- 
tionsjftw.o. Campbell records, No. 7296, 
“For ‘All Eternity,” and 7297, “Mandy 
Lee.” Both songs are well known to- 
day. The tenor is prominently shown 
in the front row of a group of 40 
popular Edison recording artists, 
photographed in 1900. He is smiling 
quizzically and looking very boyish. 
Oddly, although the Victor company 
was directly “descended” from Ber- 
liner's early disc activities, Campbell 
does not appear to have sung for “His 
Master's Voice” until around 1907. 

Although Al made many solo rec- 
ords, both in the earliest days when 
he sang by “rounds” and later when 
permanent “masters” came into use, 
he was destined to be best known as 
the first tenor of male quartets. In 
the beginning days, Columbia es- 


pecially went in for this type of rec- 
ord, which usually appeared under the 
title of “The Columbia Quartet.” 
Campbell was always a member of 
the ensemble, and was associated at 
various times with such other singers 
as Porter; Joe Belmont, best known 
as a whistler and today proprietor of 
a bird store in Radio City; George 
Gaskin; “Big Tom” Daniels and Henry 
Burr. One of the quartets consisted 
of Campbell, Daniels, Porter and Burr. 

Then the late Stanley Grinstead 
(“Frank C. Stanley”) organized the 
Peerless Quartet, and Al Campbell's 
greatest days began. 

(To be Continued) 


Notes on Old Ballads 

rp!HE word ballad is of Italian origin 
(ballate), and meant originally a 
dance-song, being derived from the 
middle Latin “ballare,” corresponding 
to the Greek “ballizein,” to dance. 
The ballad is a kind of a poem which 
it is very difficult to characterize. In 
the course of centuries it has under- 
gone various transformations, and the 
name has been transferred to pieces 
which in extent, subject, and charac- 
ter have no longer anything in com- 
mon with the primitive ballad. The 
confusion of ideas was rendered still 
worse from the circumstance that 
poems of exactly the same nature 
were styled sometimes romances, 
sometimes ballads, sometimes epic or 
lyrico-epic, or poetic narratives; so 
that it was left to the caprice of the 
poet which of these generic names he 
would give to his production. 

As early as the 12th century, the 
Italians gave the title of ballads to 
short, purely lyrical pieces, allied to 
the sonnet or still more to the madri- 
gal, and which generally had love- 
sorrows for their subject. Dante has 
such “ballate.” Akin to these are 
those French ballads which Moliere 
set himself against, and which fell 
into disuse. The earliest ballads, as 
the word is now understood^ are those 
of England and Scotland, beginning 
about the 14th century. Such were 
these “Reliques of ancient English 
Poetry,” which Selden collected, 
Pepys preserved, and Percy pub- 
lished. Ritson, the great English poet- 
ical antiquai*y, says that few are 
older than the reign of James I. The 
more ancient songs of the people per- 
ished by having been printed in single 
sheets, and by their humbler purchas- 
ers having no other library to pre- 
serve them than the walls on which 
they pasted them. Those we have con- 
sist of a succeeding race of ballads 
chiefly revived or written by Richard 
Johnson, the author of the romance of 
the Seven Champions, and Delony, 
the writer of Jack of Newbury's life. 
One Martin Parker was a most no- 


torious ball ad -scribbler in the reign 
of Charles I and Cromwell. 

The home of the real ballad was 
the North of England and the South 
of Scotland. The martial spirit con- 
stantly kept up and exercised near 
the frontier of the two kingdoms in- 
spired the inhabitants of the adjacent 
counties on both sides with the powers 
of poetry. The old minstrel ballads 
are in the northern dialect and 
abound with antique words and 
phrases. They are extremely incor- 
rect and run into the utmost license 
of metre. They have also a romantic 
wildness and are in the true spirit of 
chivalry. The later type of the Stuart 
period are written in exacter mea- 
sure, have a low or subordinate cor- 
rectness, sometimes bordering on the 
insipid, yet often well adapted to the 
pathetic. These are generally in the 
southern dialect and exhibit a more 
modern phraseology, and are common- 
ly descriptive of more modern man- 
ners. 

The manner in which the older bal- 
lads have come down to us baffles any 
attempt at chronological arrange- 
ment. Some are derived solely from 
tradition in districts where they have 
been orally transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, time out of mind; 
some from broadsides that have es- 
caped the march of time, yet in spite 
of their age these broadsides can 
never be relied upon as clues to the 
date of authorship; others have come 
from manuscripts, written at differ- 
ent periods, and presenting different 
versions of the same original. 

“London Lackpenny” is curious for 
its record of the street cries and 
trades of London toward the close of 
the 14th and the beginning of the 
15th century. The subject of which 
it treats was a frequent theme with 
the poets of the period. 

“Sir Patrick Spens” was long ad- 
mitted to be one of the earliest speci- 
mens of Scottish ballad poetry extant, 
but during the 19th century there 
was a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion on the subject. It is now 
understood by many, on what is sup- 
posed to be reliable evidence, to have 
been written by Elizabeth Halkett, 
Lady Wardlaw, authoress of the bal- 
lad of “Hardyknute,” the antiquity of 
which was also questioned for a time; 
but this point is still open to dispute. 
The ballad details the circumstances 
of the expedition to Norway, which 
sailed, by command to Alexander III, 
in 1281, for the purpose of convey- 
ing thither Margaret, his daughter, 
who was espoused to Eric, King of 
Norway. On the return of the fleet 
the catastrophe of the ballad occurred, 
and among others, Sir Patrick Spens, 
the presumed head of the expedition 
was drowned. 

By Raymond J. Walker 
(To be Continued) 
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to the Edison discs, but as they were 
pressed on a very hard material they 
had a sort of whistling surface noise 
that was disturbing. But I liked many 
of their artists and their band records 
had a very brilliant quality. But all 
in all, Victor was really the class of 
the field.” 

After reading the foregoing, I won- 
der how many HOBBIES readers will 
share with me the feeling that Mr. 
Harding should have hung on to his 
records, or at least to those of such 
notably unsurpassable vocal quality 
as to be premanently immune to 
obsolescence. A large part of his 
collection could gradually have been 
replaced with modem recordings, in- 
finitely superior to the old, mechan- 
ically, and artistically as good or 
better. But to the hundreds of records 
which, from a standpoint of vocal 
performance, were the cream of the 
crop he should have remained loyal, 
as they were examples of great sing- 
ing that could not be equalled in our 
day. This, mind you, is looking at the 
question from a purely realistic view- 


W .HEN Frank C. Stanley brought 
the Peerless Quartet into being 
he put together a' male voice four- 
some that many lovers of old records 
consider the greatest ever assembled. 
In the beginning it consisted of Stan- 
ley as leader (he nearly always sang 
the solo parts in spite of being the 
basso); Albert Campbell, first tenor; 
Henry Burr, then a boy who had not 
reached the age of 21, second tenor; 
and Arthur Collins, baritone. All 
four singers were famous soloists, 
and all are usually listed as among 
the most popular and outstanding rec- 
orders of their day. My own private 
list of “the twelve greatest” includes 
them all. 

The* quartet began singing together 
in, or about 1905, and continued un- 
changed until Stanley's death in 
December, 1910. It was known as the 
Peerless on most records, but made a 
few as “The Invincible Four,” and 
as long as Stanley lived was “The 
Columbia Quartet” on that company's 
records. It began calling itself the 
Peerless also on Columbia, however, 
after Burr assumed the management 
and obtained John H. Meyer, a prom- 
inent New York church basso, to take 
Stanley’s place. Thereafter nearly 
all the solo work was done by Burr, 
but Campbell's sweet harmony was 
one of the chief charms of the quar- 
tet's work. 

A most accomplished business man, 


point, excluding the often important 
factor of sentiment. To this select 
group of recordings Mr. Harding, a 
man who is obviously thorough in all 
things, could have listened today with 
more satisfaction than ever before, 
owing to the vastly superior repro- 
duction now' available to all who will 
take the trouble to search it out from 
the mass of poor equipment that is 
still discouragingly prevalent. And 
then, to take care of a musical taste 
that had expanded far beyond the 
narrow limits of the phonograph as 
it was before the competition of the 
radio opened up vast new tone worlds 
(almost killing it in the process) Mr. 
Harding would have found a tre- 
mendously comprehensive repertoire 
of an extent undreamed of thirty 
years ago. The cult of beautiful sing- 
ing on old records could no longer 
have filled his entire musical horizon, 
as it once did and as it still does with 
many readers of this page, but at 
least it would have provided him with 
a continuously beautiful sunset to his 
musical days. 


as well as a consummate artist, Burr 
obtained regular recording engage- 
ments for the Peerless with all Amer- 
ican recording companies. To give 
greater variety, he and Campbell be- 
gan making in 1909, a long series of 
recorded duets, and in 1916 came the 
Sterling Trio, which was the same as 
the quartet except that Collins, the 
baritone, was not used. Collins was 
replaced by Frank Croxton in 1917, 
and the personnel then remained un- 
changed until 1925. But that is get- 
ting ahead of the story. 

Because of the delicate lyric quality 
of his voice, Mr. Campbell decided 
around 1908 to do no more solo work 
but to confine himself to ensemble 
singing. In the meantime, though, his 
Columbia records of “In the Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree,” “Dreaming” 
and “School Days” had sold enor- 
mously, as had his Victor of “Love 
Me and the World is Mine.” As far 
as I know, his only solo work after 
1908 consisted of a few records made 
for a short-lived phonograph company 
organized by Burr in 1915 — while 
Henry was still making dozens of rec- 
ords a month for other companies 
as a free-lance. Burr’s company made 
seven-inch Par-O-Ket and ten-inch 
Phonotype records, of vertical cut, 
like Edison and Pathe discs. Not 
many machines of that day would 
play them and they were soon discon- 
tinued. Mr. Campbell gave me a 
copy of his rendition of “Kate O'Don- 


Genesis 

In the beginning were the cylinders 
to entertain the world. The true 
collector will not be without them, 
for they will prove to be more 
glamorous than discs. 

WOODYMAY 
RECORD CO. 

on 

77 Maywood Street 
Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE. “Imperial Symphonion” 
Music Box with 15 No. 10 discs. Perfect 
running order. Price .$25. — W. P. Kesel, 
50 - 7th St.. Valley Stream, Lr. I., N. Y. 

01521 


WANTED. Don’t sacrifice your old 
classical and operatic phonograph rec- 
ords for junk! Highest prices paid for 
old cylinders or discs. Send list to — 
G. H. Smith, 843 Middle St., Portsmouth, 
N. H. mh70I4 


SHEET MUSIC WANTED 


ANTIQUE AUTOMOBILE COVERS — 
Sheet music relating to old automobile 
days with picture covers. Describe fully 
with price. — James Melton, Box 8, West- 
port, Conn. dl667’2 


WANTED. SHEET MUSIC before 1910. 
Must concern the telephone in some 
manner. No other music wanted. State 
title, copyright year, and your price. — 
C. H. Swoyer, 1497 South 4th St„ Co- 
lumbus, O. n3373 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


COLLECTORS send for list of rare 
operatic and specialty records. — Sym- 
phony Music Shop. 251 Huntington Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass. n2081 


RECORDS, SHEET MUSIC— List. 10c. 
— Fore’s, (Dept. O), 3151 High, Denver, 
Colo. jal25l3 


OLD CYLINDER RECORDS, 20 for 
$1.00. — E. Sheppard. Catslcill, N. Y. 

0155 


DISPOSING OF OVER 2000 rare, old 
records at auction. Complete list, 50c 
(refunded with purchase). — E. O. 
Brown, 133 Kendalia, San Antonio, Tex. 

n2032 


STELLA MUSIC DISKS, one hundred 
and sixty, a!i different, in lot or ten for 
seven dollars. — Hill Top Hotel, Harpers 
Ferry, ‘VV. Va. ol511 


WOODYMAY RECORD CO., 77 May- 
wood St., Roxbury, Boston, Mass, "in 
the time of our grandparents cylinder 
records were the medium of home enter- 
tainment and the records issued in their 
heyday now prove to be most interest- 
ing. For real Americana, the collector 
should turn to cylinders. Electrically 
reproduced with the Woodymay Pickup, 
cylinders outshine all discs made before 
1920. O1003 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

• WANTED TO BUY— 3c per word for 1 
month; 6 months for the price of four; 12 
months for the price of seven. 

• FOR SALE — 5c per word for 1 month; 

6 months for the price of four; 12 months 
for the price of seven. 
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ohue” on a Par-O-Ket after I re- 
called his singing- that song on the 
one occasion when I heard Burr's 
concert troupe, the Eight Victor Art- 
ists, in person. 

Late in 1920, the Peerless, which 
had made thousands of records during 
its long “sing for everybody” career, 
signed up exclusively with Victor and 
for the next five years A1 Campbell’s 
singing career was less strenuous, 
since it was confined to his duets with 
Burr and work with the Sterling and 
Peerless ensembles for Victor alone 
- — in addition, of course, to the long 
concert tours made by the immortal 
Eight. His associates in the latter 
troupe recall him with great affection 
as “one of the finest little fellows in 
the world — a chap you could always 
get along with, who always said plain- 
ly what he thought about anything 
and let it go at that” 

In 1925 Burr decided to change the 
Peerless personnel, and Campbell, 
Meyer and Croxton gave way to Carl 
Mathieu, Stanley Baughman and 
James Stanley — a group which 
stayed together about three years be- 
fore changing theatrical conditions 
caused" the disbanding of the troupe. 
Although regretting to leave the 
Peerless, A1 was glad enough of the 
opportunity to spend more time at his 
home in Flushing. He struck up a 
partnership with Jack Kaufman, 
brother of Irving Kaufman, of record- 
ing and radio fame, and they did well 
for two years or so, making duet 
records for most of the minor and 
some of the larger recording firms. 
Then Kaufman decided to return to 
vaudeville with his brother, and the 
Campbell — Kaufman team “split.” 
A1 received a good offer from one of 
the large minstrel companies to travel 
with it as a special attraction and 
spent two or three seasons as a fea- 
tured ballad singer on the road. 

At length, again tired of traveling, 
he returned to New York, where to- 
day he is the prosperous operator of 
a talent booking agency. Last win- 
ter, he tells me, he headed a Gay 
Nineties unit, featuring a male trio 
with himself as tenor soloist, which 
was kept busy, playing all the R.K.O. 
and Loew vaudeville houses in New 
York, Brooklyn, and vicinity. He still 
has the same sweet, high tenor voice 
which endeared him to millions of 
buyers of records and, as I said in 
the article published last month, is 
one of the most genial and entertain- 
ing of companions. I should also 
have paid tribute to his memory of 
everything concerned with the old rec- 
ording days. It is almost miraculous 
in its accuracy and capacity to as- 
semble masses of more or less related 
detail. 

Today A1 Campbell is in good 
health and enjoying life, although he 
has passed 70. In appearance, he is 


a small fellow — probably not more 
than five feet and six inches in height 
— with twinkling Irish-blue eyes, 
and a thick mass of black hair, only 
lightly touched with gray. It has 
been just within the last half dozen 
years that any gray has crept in 
at all. He has the suppleness of an 
acrobat and, in the words of one of 
his cronies, “A1 Campbell can turn 
handsprings all over the place today, 
any time he wants to.” 

On the last day of my New York 
stay, A1 took me to meet three notable 
recording artists — Aileen Stanley 
(whom we didn’t find in her office), 
John Meyer and the late Billy Jones, 
of the famous Jones-Hare radio team. 
We parted at the door of Jack 
Caidin’s second-hand record store and 
as we shook hands, A1 smilingly 
asked: “Did you ever hear any Zon- 
o-phone records by Frank Howard?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “and I never have 
been able to find out who he was.” 

“Frank Howard,” my friend re- 
turned, “was a fellow named Albert 
Campbell, singing in disguise. I used 
that name only for Zon-o-phone and 
I never made records under any 
other assumed name.” 

It was characteristic of A1 Camp- 
bell that at the last moment he 
should tell me something I badly 
wanted to know. He is, and always 
will be, one of my “favorite people,” 
and I am hoping that I shall yet 
be privileged to have many more 
meetings and meals at Lindy’s with 
the veteran tenor to whom I am wish- 
ing all the luck in the world — and 
then some! 

Notes on 

OLD BALLADS 

By R. J. WALKER 

The “Water O’ Wearie’s Well” is 
the Scotch version of the tradition 
preserved in the English ballad of 
“The Outlandish Knight” The story 
is also common to Denmark and Ger- 
many, with variations of the catas- 
trophe. The locality assigned to the 
tradition by Chambers is a wild part 
of the coast of Carrick. Carlton Castle 
is pointed out as the residence of the 
false knight, and Gamesloup, a high 
rock overlooking the sea, as the place 
where the Scotch Bluebeard was in 
the habit of drowning his wives. The 
heroine of the ballad is said to have 
been a member of the family of Ken- 
nedy of Colzean, later represented by 
the Earls of Cassias. Dixon, in his 
collection for the Percy Society, trans- 
fers the scene to Balwearie Castle, 
in Fifeshire. 

“Robin Hood and Allen-a-Dale” was 
originally published by Ritson from a 
black-letter copy in the collection of 
Major Pearson. It exhibits Robin 
Hood in one of his most attractive 
aspects, affording help to a distressed 


lover. Percy printed “Robin Hood 
and Guy of Gisborne.” Percy also 
published “The Dragon of Wantley,” 
a humorous song which is to old 
metrical romances and ballads of 
chivalry, what “Don Quixote” is to 
prose narratives of that kind — a 
lively satire on their extravagant 
fictions. It was probably written early 
in the 17th century. Percy obtained 
his version from one in Roman letters 
in the Pepys collection. 

“Barbara Allen’s Cruelty” is given 
by Percy, with some corrections, 
from an old black-letter copy entitled, 
“Barbara Allen’s Cruelty, or the 
young man’s tragedy.” Brewer says 
this ballad was by Allen Ramsay 
(1724) but Pepys has a lady friend 
who signs herself “Barbara Allen.” 
The tale is that Sir John Grehme was 
dying out of love of Barbara Allen. 
Barbara went to see him, and, draw- 
ing aside the curtain, said, “Young 
man, I think ye’re dyan.” She then 
left him; but had not gone above a 
mile or so when she heard the death- 
bell “knellin.” She had a change of 
heart and went home and died of 
grief. 

There are many other ballads and 
there have been many collections of 
both English and Scotch ballads. In 
these collections the ballads most 
often appearing are versions of 
“Adam Bell,” “The Douglas Trag- 
edy,” “Edom o’ Gordon,” “Fair Rosa- 
mond,” “Gil Morice,” “Hardyknute,” 
“King Arthur’s Death,” “The Nut- 
Brown Maid,” “Patient Grissell,” 
“Sweet William’s Ghost,” and “The 
Wee Wee Man.” 

Few men of letters have not read 
the collections which have been made 
of those charming “Chansionettes,” to 
which French poetry owes a great 
share of its fame among foreigners. 
These treasures of wit and gaiety, 
which for many years have been in 
the mouths of Frenchmen, are rapidly 
being forgotten and are being buried 
in the dust of libraries. Then there 
are the old French “Vaudevilles,” 
formerly sung at meals by the com- 
pany. They were originally invented 
■by a fuller of Vaud de Vire, or the 
valley of the river Vire, and were 
sung by his men to amuse themselves 
as they spread their cloths on the 
banks of the river. At first these 
gay playful effusions were called the 
songs of Vau de Vire, till they became 
known as “Vaudevilles,” 
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353 Pafles — Illustrated 
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From Societa Italian di Fonotipia — 
Milan, Italy.” On the back is a 
purple, label, the same size as the 
one on the front, which reads in gold 
letters: "At great expense we have 
secured the right to offer to the 
American public recordings made in 
Europe by the Societa Italiana di 
Fonotipia, an organization formed to 
perpetuate the performances of cele- 
brated artists. This record is pressed 
in the United States by the General 
Phonograph Corporation, makers of 
the famous OKeh record — the record 
of quality — etc., etc. The facsimile 
signature on the label is that of the 
original artist.” 

Perhaps the record is not at all un- 
usual, but it is the only one like it 
I have ever seen. 

Very truly yours, 

Maynard Pappenfort. 


Dear Mr. Pappenfort: 

Thank you very much for taking 
the trouble to send in the correction 
of my misstatement in the "Outline 
for a De Gogorza Discography.” I 
hope other collectors owning black 
seal Victors by De Gogorza (under 
this, his own name) will list them for 
us. 

The famous Societa Italiana di 
Fonotipia of Milan, Italy, flourished 
in Europe for many years, issuing a 
great many fine records. It began, 
I believe, in 1904 but of its more 
recent history I can tell you little. 
It was part of a big combine which 
included, in Europe, Odeon and Parl- 
ophone. About 1908, American 
Columbia began issuing Fonotipia 
records, a numerical list of which 
will soon be printed in this magazine, 
but after five or six years this pol- 
icy was abandoned and the records 
dropped from the catalog. How- 
ever, about 1921, The General Phono- 
graph Corporation, makers of the 
OKeh record, secured a license to 
manufacture and distribute in the 
U. S. A. Fonotipia and Odeon records, 
of which your Stracciari is one. 
The actual date of recording of many 
of these discs was 10 years or more 
prior to their appearance under the 
OKeh seal, but mechanically they 
were so fine that I doubt if the pub- 
lic ever suspected they were not the 
latest thing. Incidentally, the OKeh 
pressings were far smoother and 
clearer, in my opinion, than the 
earlier ones by Columbia — or the 
Fonotipia society itself. Other O- 
deon and Fonotipia artists who ap- 
peared on OKeh records included : 
Amato, McCormack, Hempel, Erb, 
Ivogun, Jadlowker, Slezak, Destinn, 
Didur, Kubelik, Dux, Bonci, Corra- 
detti, Piccaver, D'AIbert, Zenatello, 
Jeritza, Piccaluga, Russ, Tauber, 
Lauri-Volpi. An extremely distin- 
guished roster, yet for some reason 


these records, which included some 
magnificent performances, never a- 
chieved the circulation here that 
they deserved. This is not to say 
that, judged purely as collectors' 
items, they are rarities of the first 
water. But on the other hand, they 
are none too easy to find and I, for 
one, wish I had a lot more of them. 

Sincerely yours, 

Stephen Fassett. 

The Twentieth Century 
Graphophone 

Extract from a Letter by 
Angus Joss 

"In your ‘Historical Records' sec- 
tion of the September HOBBIES, you 
refer to the Twentieth Century 
Graphophone, stating that you had 
never seen one and knew of no col- 
lector who had a machine of this 
kind. I have owned a model B. C. 
of this type for a number of years 
and recently bought a B. F. model. 
I have only one of the six and one- 
eighth inch cylinders for which the 
Twentieth Century Graphophone was 
especially designed and unfortunate- 
ly it is not in good condition. I 
know of only three others in the 
United States and there is a reason 


S OME months ago, in writing of 
John Bieling, I mentioned the 
difficulty I experienced in obtaining, 
at third or fourth hand, reliable in- 
formation concerning the men and 
women who made records many years 
ago. 

When I decided to sketch the 
career of Arthur Collins, who is the 
favorite pioneer recording comedian 
of a large number of collectors — in- 
cluding, to name only a few, Charlie 
Snifffn of New York, John L, Norton, 
Sr., of Massachusetts, and Cecil C. 
Smith of Minnesota — I found it 
particularly vexatious to obtain the 
facts. 

For instance, an English publica- 
tion, the Talking Machine News, in 
its June, 1907, issue, said Mr. Col- 
lins was "born on the bosom of the 
broad Atlantic in the memorable gale 
of '68, aboard his father's clipper, 
‘The Walter Pharo,' long engaged in 
Atlantic coast trade.” On the other 
hand, a 1914 Edison cylinder record 
catalog said the comedian was born 
in Philadelphia, of Quaker descent. 

What to do? Since Mr. Collins is 
usually ranked as one of the half 
dozen most popular singers of the 
phonograph, I wanted to. be as ac- 
curate as possible. Finally, I wrote 
to tho singer's widow, who before her 
marriage was Miss Anna Leah Con- 


fer their scarcity. One collector has 
two of the records in good con- 
dition. 

"The model B. C. is probably the 
most unique machine ever manufac- 
tured. It was designed for large 
volume and had a four-inch dia- 
phragm. A long transmission con- 
taining a leather shoe rides over a 
slowly revolving* amber reel, thus 
creating a tension on the diaphragm 
and giving a deeper tone than any 
other phonograph of the period. Al- 
though I have experimented with this 
model extensively, I have never been 
able to get any real volume out of 
it, although I understand that when 
working properly it could be heard 
half a mile away.” 

Mr. Joss adds that in his opinion 
the Twentieth Century cylinders 
were discontinued by Columbia in 
1908, their unusual length apparent- 
ly making them particularly liable 
to breakage and hence impractical 
for public use. And so the subject 
rests — temporarily, I hope. 

Pasquale Amato Dead 

Next month I hope to offer a brief 
survey of the recordings of this 
famous baritone who died in August. 


nolly, and asked her to help me. In 
reply, I received two charming letters, 
full of facts I needed, and this bio- 
graphical tribute to a great artist 
may therefore be depended upon as 
authentic, the more especially since 
much of it will be in Mrs. Collins' 
own words. Incidentally, her opening 
remarks place her in the long-mem- 



Harlan and Colima , v ovular artists 
of their day . Their records are now 
collectors ' items . 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Arthur Collins, I 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 
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oried class of Albert Campbell, who, 
when he first met me in New York, 
apologized for not having replied to 
a letter I had written to him 10 years 
before, but which he had mislaid. Says 
Mrs. Collins: 

“Before answering the questions in 
regard to Arthur's birthplace, etc., 
would like to tell you that it was 
only about two weeks ago I was going 
over some of the old papers, letters, 
etc,, in my file here, and came across 
your letter to Arthur, dated August 
29, 1931. We had read the letter 
many times, and Arthur said ‘he must 
be a fine young man' and he did want 
to answer it, but as he was not so 
well ... we never got to it ... I al- 
ways wanted to reply to that nice 
letter and now that you have given 
me the opportunity, I will do so to 
the best of my ability, and do all I 
can to g-ive you the correct dates in 
regard to Arthur’s life.” 

The singer’s widow says that his 
full name was Arthur Francis Collins. 
His given names were after those of 
his father and mother. 

“Arthur,” Mrs. Collins continues, 
“was born on February 7, 1864, in 
the home of his grandfather, the 
Reverend Joseph Perry (chaplain in 
the U.S. Navy) on Gerard Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. His father was 
Captain Arthur Collins, a devout 
Quaker. When Ai'thur was about 14 
his father retired from the sea and 
bought a home in Barnegat, N. J., 
where he opened a big country store. 
Arthur often told of his trips during 
vacation on his father’s three-masted 
schooner and how he furled his first 
sail at 12 years of age and also how 
he was ‘lashed to the mast’ several 
times during hurricanes and tropical 
storms off the Florida coast on the 
way from South America.” 

Mrs. Collins doesn’t mention it, 
but the Edison publication, “Along 
Broadway,” told in 1919 of how on 
one occasion Arthur fell overboard, 
came within an inch or two of drown- 
ing, but managed to tie a coil of hal- 
yard which his father threw him 
around his waist, was drawn to deck 
and given a sound thrashing for get- 
ting his clothes wet! This is remind- 
ful of Billy Murray’s youthful ex- 
periences of getting caught in quick- 
sand and almost drowning a couple of 
times. The early paths of the destined 
great appear to be beset with dan- 
gers ! 

But let us return to Mrs, Collins’ 
narrative : 

“Arthur never took to commercial 
life, so he joined the life-saving 
station on the Jersey coast and 
could tell many wonderful stories of 
rescues of people shipwrecked off the 
coast. At 17 he sang at church fes- 
tivals and concerts and people began 
to know he had a wonderful voice. 
His folks sent him to Philadelphia 
to study voice culture and he had a 
good training with Brilla and other 


teachers. While walking one day 
past the Opera House, he noticed a 
sign, ‘Singers Wanted,’ and he turned 
in at the stage door, went over to a 
man seated at the piano and said, ‘I 
have a voice and would like to sing 
for you.’ He had no music with him 
but said he would sing ‘The Bridge.’ 
When he finished everyone applauded 
and he was told to come round the 
next day for rehearsal. 

“It was the Old King Company, 
which was a failure on the road. He 
then joined a company, starring Fay 
Templeton, which was another failure. 
He then sang in summer operas out 
in St. Louis, and played parts. Next 
he went with Francis Wilson in 
‘Merry Monarch’ and was with him 
for ten years. 

“Then we met. We sang together, 
but when he became famous I ‘backed 
upstage,’ as one singer in a family 
was enough. No one ever appreciated 
Arthur’s beautiful voice more than I 
did. We were married in 1895 by a 
curate of St. Timothy’s Episcopal 
Church, West 57th Street, New York 
City. We had one son, Arthur Perry 
Collins. He was in the World War, 
and he and his son were called in 
the last draft.” 

Arthur, who was the oldest of 10 
children — eight sons and two daugh- 
ters, of whom six are still living — 
eventually decided, Mrs. Collins re- 
lates, that he wanted to retire from 
the stage and settle down to private 
life, so he studied shorthand, type- 
writing- and bookkeeping, and went to 
work for a cigar company. 

Fortunately for him, however, “in 
about six months his right arm be- 
came lame and painful, so he had to 
give the job up. When he recovered 
he went with the De Wolf Hopper 
Company. While with them, he re- 
ceived a letter from the Edison 
Phonograph Company, asking him to 
come to Orange, N. J., and make a 
trial. 

_ “He went at the earliest opportu- 
nity, and Mr. Edison was very much 
pleased. So Arthur began his phono- 
graph career on May 16, 1898. He 
sang and announced for the Edison 
Company exclusively for five years. 
After that he sang for all the com- 
panies.” (Author’s note. — Mrs. Col- 
lins appears in error about her hus- 
band singing exclusively for Edison 
from 1898 to 1903. He made some of 
the early small Berliner discs, and I 
have many Victor, Columbia and Zon- 
o-Phone records made by him in 1901 
and 1902.) 

“About 1900 Byron G. Harlan joined 
the Edison company and it was then 
that the great singing team of Col- 
lins and Harlan started. The world 
knows the result. Their slogan was 
‘laugh and the world laughs with 
you.' ” 

Here I shall end this month’s quota- 
tions from Mrs. Collins. It should be 
pointed out, however, that before the 


immortal team of Collins and Harlan 
came into being, Mr. Collins had a 
somewhat similar, but brief-lived, 
partnership with the late Joe Natus. 
I have several records by them, in- 
cluding “Whoa, Bill!” and “I Got 
Mine.” (To be continued) 

NOTE. Since “The Coney Island 
Crowd,” a catchy but ambiguous title 
for this department, has given way 
to “Favorite Pioneer Recording Art- 
ists,” several collectors have asked 
me to explain the meaning' of the 
former heading. That is easily done. 
A banquet was held by the Victor 
company a good many years ago at 
which officials, dealers and recording 
artists were present. One of the 
officials made a talk in which he urged 
the dealers to concentrate on selling 
Red Seal records and “wean people 
away from ‘the Coney Island stuff.’ ” 
While the recorders of popular music 
were feeling embarrassed and a bit 
hurt, Eldridge R. Johnson, president 
of Victor, arose and said he felt it 
due to “our Black Label artists” to 
point out that their records, selling 
in millions, made it possible to issue 
Red Seal records, “because the profits 
we make from them more than absorb 
our Red Seal losses.” 

In joking reference to the Coney 
Island phrase, the popular recorders 
fell into the habit of calling them- 
selves “the Coney Island Crowd,” a 
phrase which I adopted when my arti- 
cles first began appearing in HOB- 
BIES. — U, W. 


Guy Saulsbury 

Spicer, Minn. 


MUSIC 

■Regina music box. 12 discs __$25.00 

Swiss music box, ]g., perfect 50.00 

Concert organ, 50 rolls (0.00 

Edison 2 & A rolnuto machine, 50 records __ 7.50 

Musical alarm clock 12.50 

LAMPS 

Hanging lamp wiih 32 prisms, pretty $ 7.50 

Paalor lamps, £5.00 to 7.50 

Carriage lamps, pr. 5.00 

Street lamps 17.50 

lied Overlay riand lamp 8.50 

Amber and frosted banging lamp with prisms 15.00 

HORSE AND BUGGY ITEMS 

Surrey buggy — 45.00 

Driving harness 15.00 

Buggy foot warmer 2.50 

Slcigjibclls, $2.50 to 7.50 

Flowing blue plate, 7% Inch, Laven port 3.00 

Fine fur robo 35.00 

SCANDINAVIAN ITEMS 

Copper tea kettle $ 5.00 

Dowory chest, dated 1835 15.00 

Wooden painted sewing box, attractive 8.00 

Old carved pipe 3.50 

Set of 6 flno matched cblmeboUs G.00 

Swedish snuff box brass 2,00 

Glass pint flask, flint, raised crown 7.50 

MOUNTED ANIMALS AND BIRDS 

Elk bead - — $25.00 

Badger 10.00 

Grouse 7.50 

Pheasant 

Pair wood duck 12.50 

Pair deer horns 2.50 

Pair elk horns 5.00 

INDIAN RELICS 

Grooved stono hammers $ 2.00 

Shirt eovored with elk teeth and bone carvings 50.00 
10 One arrowheads 1-00 

Iron tea kettle $2.50 

Iron kettle with legs — — 2.00 

St.il Hard scale — g — 2,00 

French 75 brass shell — 3.00 

a 
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his singing in his later years was as 
hollow and dead as it had been bril- 
liant and alive when he was in his 

prime. 

“Getting back to the question of the 
records, I do not say that they falsi- 
fy his essential qualities. The scale 
is there; so is the compass; so is the 
bold and vital sound of the tone, and 
there are clear suggestions of plenty 
of volume. The faults, such as an 
occasional bleating, a certain hint of 
throatiness and recurring suggestions 
of strain, may be magnified in the 
recordings, but certainly they were 
actually in the singing. The period 
in which these records were made 
was, as you know, a considerably 
later one than that in which various 
tricks were resorted to, to prevent 
blasting in the recording. It was that 
earlier period which falsified even 
the basic sound of many voices, 
making basses sound like tenors, 
baritones like tenors, and sopranos 
like nothing that was ever heard on 
earth.” 

Mr. Thompson’s letter gives such a 
complete picture of Amato and his 
records that there is little for me to 
do beyond outlining the facts of his 
career and adding a few details con- 
cerning his recording activities. 
Amato was born in Naples, Italy, on 
March 21, 1878, and died in Jackson 
Heights, N. Y., on August 12, 1942. 
He made his debut at the Bellini 
Theatre in 1900, as Germont, and af- 
ter that toured Italy, Germany, Eng- 
land, Egypt and South America. In 
Buenos Aires he met Toscanini and 
an engagement at La Seal a was the 
result. He became a great favorite 
there, but when Toscanini and Gatti- 
Casazza came to New York Amato 
soon followed, making his Metropoli- 
tan debut, as Germont, on Novem- 
ber 20, 1908. He established him- 
self quickly as an exceptionally fine 
singing actor and appeared again and 
again in casts directed by Toscanini. 
Cursed with ill health from his early 
days, Amato was forced to retire 
from the Metropolitan in 1921 and 
although he appeared now and then 
in later years, as Mr. Thompson says, 
there was little of the old Amato 
voice to be heard. In recent years 
he had been professor of voice at the 
Louisiana State University. Those 
who want a more comprehensive story 
of Amato’s career will have little 
trouble in finding it, in Musical 
America for September, for example^ 

In Italy, Amato sang for Fonotipia 
in 1907, 1908 and 1909 and some of 
these records were pressed in the U. 
S. A. in the Columbia-Fonotipia se- 
ries. I’m not familiar -with enough 
of them to express an opinion of 
their merit. His first Victors ap- 
peared in 1912 and while he recorded 
for a comparatively short period of a 
few years, his records sold well and, 


for the most part, kept their place in 
the catalog until the end of the acous- 
tic period. Mr. Thompson’s recom- 
mendations are invaluable, since they 
come from an authority who actually 
heard Amato in person many times. 
To my ears, it sometimes seems that 
Victor occasionally thinned the qual- 
ity of Amato’s vigorous baritone, and 
as sheer sound his recorded tones 
may not always please as much as 
those of other favorite baritones. But 
for all his vigor, Amato was not, 
like so many baritones, all brawn 
and no brains, and his dramatic in- 
telligence and arresting personality 
make all of his recorded interpreta- 
tions worthwhile. Listen, for in- 
stance, to his Rigoletto on 88340/41 
(doubled on 6041). Of all the inter- 


pretations of the “Largo al factotum” 
in my collection, his is one of my very 
favorites, by reason of its irresis- 
tibly spontaneous comedy (88329 or 
6039). Later in his career Amato 
made at least one record for Colum- 
bia, a little-known collectors’ item 
that was listed on page 11 of the 
March, 1942, HOBBIES. 

Many collectors may find them- 
selves somewhat in disagreement with 
Mr. Thompson’s condemnation of the 
recording of the earliest 1900’s, since 
most of us who have studied them, 
comparing with later versions, feel 
that they are like the little girl with 
the curl in the middle of her fore- 
head when they’re good, they’re 

very, very good and when they’re 
bad they’re horrid! 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

ARTHUR COLLINS II 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


A RTHUR Collins’ success, when he 
^ began making records in 1898, 
was immediate and overwhelming, 
and he was destined to remain a fa- 
vorite for more than 26 years. 

From the very beginning he was 
especially identified with what were 
known as “coon songs” — catchy, syn- 
copated ditties which treated, humor- 
ously or with mock pathos the sen- 
timental and economic problems of 
the nation’s negroes. His facility 
with dialect made him perhaps the 
greatest of all interpreters of this 
type of composition, but Mrs. Collins 
says : 

“Arthur never liked the term, ‘coon 
singer.’ Several papers out West 
billed him as ‘The King of Ragtime 
Songs,’ which he thought was better. 
He particularly loved to sing the old 
plantation-type of music, especially 
the Foster songs. ‘Old Black Joe’ 
was his masterpiece and audiences all 
over the country demanded it al- 
ways.” 

Mr. Collins’ success was also due in 
part to other factors. There prob- 
ably has never been a sweeter, more 
naturally musicial baritone voice than 
his. It was beautifully trained and 
he never tired of practicing in his 
efforts, ta improve- it. I have- heard, 
I am sure, more than a thousand 
records in which the comedian took 
part and have yet to hear one in 
which the singing could be described 
as careless or bad. — Always he gave 
the impression of complete compe- 
tence and impeccable craftsmanship. 

Then, too, Arthur Collins managed 
invariably to get into the wax the 
impression of a warm, lovable person- 


ality. The unctuous sound of his 
chuckles in dialect work is unfailing- 
ly charming. His negro heroes usu- 
ally were in hard luck, but they bore 
up bravely and saw the funny side of 
their own misfortunes. The Victor 
catalogs used to phrase it well when 
they said: “Mr. Collins is one of the 
most successful singers of ‘coon 
songs.’ His success in this particular 
type of song is quite unique and is 
due in a large measure to the sym- 
pathetic, human way in which his 
own delightful personality reveals it- 
self through his records. In addition 
he has a splendid voice and a won- 
derful faculty for making the words 
sound clear and understandable, 
which is no easy task in dialect 
songs.” 

An Edison monthly supplement is- 



Mrs. Arthur Collins , wife of the late 
recording artist featured in this se- 
ries, Mrs, Collins recalls the history 
of her husband’s career in this series. 
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sued late in 1899 shows clearly how 
the comedian climbed into popularity 
in little more than a year. In this 
one supplement alone the following 
new records are listed by him: 
7317, “All Coons Look Alike to Me” 
(I have a copy of this) ; 7316, “Camp- 
in' on de Ole Swanee;” 7318, “De 
Possum Chase;” 7243, “I Ain't Seen 
No Messenger Boy;” 7278, “I'd Leave 
My Happy Home for You” (how 
Henry Hamblen, of Nashville, would 
like to find an unplayed copy of 
that!) and 7240, “I've Just Received 
a Telegram from Baby.” Nearly all 
had accompaniments by Vess L. Oss- 
man, “The Banjo King.” Collins' 
name is also one of the most promi- 
nent in the 1902 and 1903 Edison 
cylinder record catalogs. 

When the Collins and Harlan part- 
nership began, early in the 20th cen- 
tury, phonograph history was made. 
Harlan had an exquisite tenor voice 
and was unsurpassable in his imper- 
sonations of amorous colored women 
as Collins was in taking the male role. 
Together they constituted what was 
probably the most popular team of 
comedians in the history of the phono- 
graph. Only Billy Jones and Ernest 
Hare, who came along many years 
later, might have been able, at . the 
height of their careers, to dispute the 
claim. 

Although Collins and Harlan were 
preeminently identified with negro di- 
alect work, their earliest association 
was largely in what might be called 
“rube stuff.” Both were great in 
their impersonations of the stage con- 
ceptions of our bucolic element, and 
such duet records as “Closing Time in 
a Country Grocery,” “The Farmer 
and the Dude,” “The Cat and the Fly 
Paper” and “Two Rubes in a Tavern” 
were widely popular. The “coon 
songs” proved, however, to have the 
more lasting appeal. Soon the come- 
dians were best known for their 
duet work, although Collins continued 
to record many solos, as did Harlan, 
who specialized in singing tearful 
ballads about lonely little children 
who usually died and went to heaven 
in the second verse. 

Mrs. Collins expresses belief that 
Arthur's two-minute Edison cylinder 
No. 7404, “Mandy Lee,” was the 
record which had the most lasting- 
hold on the affections of his admirers. 
“He received letters from all over the 
world,” she says, “thanking him for 
that record.” 

There is no doubt, however, that 
sales figures would show the crown- 
ing point of the comedian's career 
came in 1905, when he recorded “The 
Preacher and the Bear” for every 
American company. My belief is that 
more copies of this song have been 
sold than of any other record ever 
made by anybody. I have found that, 
in something like nine cases out of 
ten, when people learn I have a 


large collection of old-time records, 
they ask, “Have you got ‘The Preach- 
er and the Bear?' ” and add, “That’s 
the first record I can remember ever 
hearing. My grandfather used to 
have it on an old Edison machine.” 

It would be interesting if we could 
know how many millions of copies of 
that record, which told, to a catchy 
tune, about a colored preacher's going 
hunting on Sunday and being treed 
by a grizzly bear, have been sold. As 
new phonograph companies sprang 
up, Mr. Collins was called upon to 
record it for them. He made new rec- 
ords of it within two or three years 
of his retirement from professional 
singing. Victor, Columbia and Ed- 
ison all had him remake their records 
in later years, presumably for the 
benefit of improved orchestration. 
On the one occasion I heard him sing 
on the stage, he was called on for it 
and gave it, with the assistance of the 
other eight Victor Artists in the 
chorus. No doubt he sang Joe Ar- 
zonia's comic masterpiece whenever 
and wherever he went. 

Around 1905 or 1906, Collins and 
Harlan teamed forces with Billy Mur- 
ray and Steve Porter, and the result 
was a male quartet which sang at 
many club dinners and other social 
events in New York. They also called 
themselves the Rambler Minstrel 
Company and made many black-face 
records in which Porter was the in- 
terlocutor, and either Murray or Col- 
lins took the star solo singing parts. 
Two or three years later the organi- 
zation, which later became known as 
the Eight Famous Victor Artists, be- 
gan to make concert tours, and Col- 
lins and Harlan were among the most 
popular members of the troupe. Both 
were large men, weighing well over 
200 pounds each, and Murray, as 
master of ceremonies, sometimes in- 
troduced them as “the Half Ton 
Duo.” They were also great favor- 
ites of Sam Rous, who wrote the Vic- 
tor catalog record descriptions, and 
he had many pet names for them, 
such as “The Klassical Koon IComedy 
Kouple,” “The Pleasant, Portly and 
Popular Comedians,” “The Comedy 
Twins,” “The Black-face Brothers,” 
and so on. 

From 1912 on, Mr. Collins was fre- 
quently referred to by his fellow 
troupers as “Old Joe, the Pirate.” 
This affectionate title was applied in 
fun because of his large stature, his 
swarthy complexion and his early sea 
experiences. The “Joe” came from 
one of his most popular records, 
“When Uncle Joe Plays a Rag on 
His Old Banjo.” 

For more than 10 years the bari- 
tone was a member of the Peerless 
Quartet, in which he always took the 
lead when negro songs were sung. 
In 1917, however, he was succeeded 
by Frank Croxton, and shortly after 
the World War ended Collins and 


Harlan signed a contract with Edison 
by which they traveled extensively, 
doing “tone test” work and restrict- 
ing their recording largely to the 
Edison Company. It was this en- 
gagement which resulted in Collins' 
receiving grave injuries that for a 
time endangered his life. 

(To be Continued.) 


CIRCUSIANA 

(Continued from page 14) 

too, are covered with autographed 
pictures, and two large tables with 
drawers hold hundreds of collection 
pieces “and other stuff that a cir- 
cus fan would keep to pore over 
during the cold winter months when 
the shows are in quarters preparing 
for another season.” 

Among the many posters on the 
walls of Ken Amadon's circus room 
in Manchester, N. H., is a large 
poster bearing the words “Amadon 
Brothers Three-Ring Circus.” The 
circus is mythical, of course, and the 
poster is hand-drawn, but it gives Mr. 
Amadon a thrill to imagine how his 
name might appear emblazoned on 
buildings should he have a real cir- 
cus en tour. 

On his desk is a model circus band 
wagon of the shell type, which went 
out of circulation with the old-time 
street parade. He has, near his 
desk, a record player, and a collection 
of records made by Merle Evans' 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum & 
Bailey Circus band, calliope selec- 
tions, and other circusy marches and 
galops that have been recorded by 
various bands. 

On a table in one corner he has 
model cages and baggage wagons on 
display, along with a model mar- 
quee. And among his relics of show 
days of the past is a broken piece of 
a quarter pole from the Sells-Floto 
circus, left on the lot after a rainy 
night in his home town back in 1931. 

Nothing pleases such fans as How- 
land, Braathen, Hoy and Amadon 
more than to have another circus fan 
or trouper as his guest for an eve- 
ning, and it is not unusual for such 
gatherings to last well into the wee 
hours of the morning, as the con- 
versation “puts and takes down” big 
top after big top through the years. 

Most circusiana collectors carry on 
correspondence with a dozen or so 
acquaintances, often in as many dif- 
ferent states, in exchanging desired 
pieces of circusiana for their re- 
spective collections, and a circus room 
or den is almost a prerequisite for 
carrying on a well-ordered collection. 

A circus room need not be large or 
elaborate. But the collector who 
covets his assemblage of pictures, 
posters, books and programs enjoys 
them best when he has them at finger 
tips, rather than stored in the attic 
or some other inaccessible place. 
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the student of phonograph lore, it is 
disappointing only in that it does 
not attempt to be a real history of 
the subject. For example, the steps 
leading from what was apparently 
the collapse, in America, of the Ber- 
liner Gramophone Company to the 
foundation of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company in 1901 are not fully 
traced or clarified. Nor can this 
reader find anything that sheds much 
light on the Zonophone mystery. But 
such omissions will trouble only those 
who, like myself, would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a complete 
encyclopedia of Gaisberg's experi- 
ences and impressions. In the hasty 
reading which time limitations made 


nPRAGEDY entered Arthur Collins' 
A life on the evening of October 20, 
1921, at the Princess Theater, Medina, 
Ohio. 

He and his partner, Byron G. Har- 
lan, were doing “tone test" work for 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and, in the 
words of the Edison Diamond Disc 
catalogs, proving that Edison re- 
cording “re-created their voices with 
literal fidelity and in a way that 
baffles the keenest ear in the effort 
to detect the voice from the Edison 
record. 7 ' 

Probably many readers will remem- 
ber these tests, the only ones of their 
kind ever given by any phonograph 
company, and so completely convinc- 
ing that many collectors still consider 
the Edison acoustic records to have 
been the best ever made anywhere 
from the standpoint of absolute fi- 
delity. The singers stood beside an 
“Official Laboratory Model" and 
blended their voices with the ma- 
chine's tone. Only by watching the 
■artists' lips could the audience tell 
when they stopped singing and the 
phonograph took up the job. At one 
point the audience was told the lights 
would be turned off and they were to 
try to guess when the change oc- 
curred in the dark. The singer left the 
stage, unsuspected by the audience, 
which invariably accepted the phono- 
graph's voice as his own. 

And this last stunt was what 
caused Collins' mishap. “Someone,” 
his wife says, “had left a trap-door 
open on the stage and, in the dark 
scene, Arthur walked into it and was 
very badly hurt. It took him nearly 
two years to really recover, but he 
was nevey the same.” 

Friends of Collins and Harlan have 
given me a graphic description of 
what happened in the theater that 
night. They say that Harlan was sup- 
posed to stand beside the machine, 
while Collins walked off in the dark- 


necessary, I occasionally had the feel- 
ing that not all the dates were ac- 
curately given, and it was disappoint- 
ing to find a man like Gaisberg 
handing down the old untruth that 
Caruso was originally a baritone 
(actually he was at first a “short” 
tenor), but these are minor imper- 
fections in a book that is anything 
but a mere collection of facts. As it 
stands, it is a fascinating and worth- 
while volume, of special interest to 
collectors of historical records, and 
as such I cannot recommend it too 
warmly. I only wish we could be sure 
of having more slices from Mr. Gais- 
berg's gramophone cake — which is 
guaranteed never to grow stale. 


ness. When the lights were turned 
on and no Collins was there, Harlan 
wondered what had happened but 
tried to keep the show going. When, 
after a short wait, Collins still didn't 
come Harlan asked that an investiga- 
tion be made. The trap-door was 
found open, and poor Collins was seen 
climbing up an iron ladder which led 
from the basement to the stage. He 
was reeling dizzily, was fearfully 
bloody and was obviously out of his 
head, but the trooper's instinct that 
“the show must go on” was upper- 
most, and he was dazedly — almost 
instinctively — ■ making his way back 
to the stage. 

For the duration of Collins' illness 
the Collins-Harlan partnership was 
broken up,, just as it was in 1912 
when Harlan had an appalling attack 
of typhoid fever. Harlan made a 
few solo records and teamed up in 
comic sketches with such artists as 
Steve Porter, Billy Jones and Ernest 
Hare, making records mostly for the 
smaller companies. 

By mid-1923, Arthur Collins had 
sufficiently recovered to leave his 
home in New Jersey, where he spe- 
cialized in breeding fancy horses and 
cattle, and take to the road again. He 
and Mr. Harlan made a long tour of 
the West. A feature of their act 
was the introduction of recording ap- 
paratus on the stage, with selected 
members of the audience being al- 
lowed to try their voices at recording. 

Collins and Harlan records — some 
new and some made years before — 
continued to appear in Edison supple- 
ments during 1923 and- 1924. One of 
the funniest records they ever made, 
“I Want a Jazzy Kiss,” came out in 
1922. Their last Edisons, issued late 
in 1924, were “Go Long, Mule” (a 
solo by Collins) doubled with “Sister 
Hasn't Got a Chance Since Mother 
Bobbed Her Hair,” and “Liver and 
Bacon,” combined with “Any Way 


the Wind Blows My Sweetie Goes.” 
Taking in their entire careers, per- 
haps their most popular duet was 
“N'iggah Loves His Possum,” a Paul 
Dresser song, which they first sang 
in 1906. Of their thousands of other 
records, such great hits as “Bake 
Dat Chicken Pie,” “Auntie Skinner's 
Chicken Dinner,” “Down On the 
Brandywine,” “Down Among the 
Sugar Cane” and “Down in Jungle 
Town” may be mentioned. The last 
is one of a series of “jungle songs” 
written by the late Theodore Morse, 
which Collins and Harlan appeared 
particularly to enjoy singing. 

Mr. Collins never did recover com- 
pletely from his accident in the Ohio 
theater, so in 1926 he and Mrs. Col- 
lins moved from New Jersey to Tice, 
Fla. In her words, “Arthur enjoyed 
seven wonderful years here under 
the orange trees which he loved.” 

“On August 3, 1933,” she continues, 
“we were sitting on a bench under 
the trees, talking about a recent 
trip I had just returned from, when 
he put his head on my shoulder and 
quietly passed away. 

“I had been warned by my brother 
(Dr. Richard N. Connolly, chief of 
the Board of Health of Newark, N. J., 
for 45 years) that Arthur would go 
quickly when the time came, on ac- 
count of the condition of his heart. 
That had prepared me for the great 
shock and the passing of a wonder- 
ful personality. He had given his 
best to the world of his great talent. 

“His voice was wonderful and mel- 
low up to the last. The people in 
Fort Myers will always remember his 
natural voice, as he sang for their 
clubs here but could not face a stage 
audience.” 

With that statement of Mrs. Col- 
lins' I am in full accord. Despite his 
having met with such a terrible ac- 
cident, there is absolutely no trace 
of vocal impairment in Mr. Collins' 
last Edison records, which no hearer 
would suspect were made by a man 
of 60. 

Mrs. Collins, still in good health, 
remains in the home she and the dis- 
tinguished comedian purchased in 
Tice. She is usually referred to by 
her old friends of the phonograph 
days as “Tommy.” “That name,” she 
says, “was given to me by a prim a 
donna in Wilson's company because 
I had eyes like an old sweetheart 
of hers named Tom. In later years 
Aiffhur always called me ‘Dollie,' 
which I liked much better.” 

All the “Coney Island Crowd” I 
have met speak in terms of high ad- 
miration for the ability Mrs. Collins 
displayed through many years as an 
accomplished business woman. They 
believe the fact that Arthur Collins 
died in independent circumstances 
was due, at least in part, to this 
(Continued on page 19) 
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ing consensus of opinion on essential 
points. 

The day is past when the individual 
expert can attempt to cover all 
American art. This is a day of spe- 
cialists who know a single period or 
a few artists, but know them thor- 
oughly. There are now a number 
of such experts in the museum field 
and outside. However, they have 
been handicapped by lack of research 
assistance, of laboratory facilities, 
and of public understanding of their 
work. Museums, on the other hand, 
have not known to whom to turn for 
reliable information. Research of the 
thorough kind that is needed cannot 
be done single-handed and the whole 
problem of authenticity has grown be- 
yond the individual expert’s control. 

In February, 1942, the Whitney 
Museum of American Art proposed 
that the museums of the country, act- 
ing in cooperation, should sponsor a 
central agency for research in Amer- 
ican art, in particular relation to 
problems of authenticity. At a meet- 
ing at the Whitney Museum on April 
11, 1942, the matter was discussed by 
16 directors and representatives of 
museums, and it was agreed that such 
an agency should be established under 
the name of the American Art Re- 
search Council. For the present the 
offices are in the Whitney Museum. 
The Museum’s Director, Juliana Force, 
was appointed . Chairman of the Coun- 
cil and the Museum’s Research Cura- 
tor, Lloyd Goodrich, and Curator, Her- 
man More, were appointed respective- 
ly director and associate director of 
the Council. An advisory committee 
was formed, comprised of curators 


and directors of many of the leading 
galleries of the country. 

The Whitney Museum is contribut- 
ing the offices, the clerical assistance, 
and the services of Mr. Goodrich and 
Mr. More, who will devote half their 
time to the Council. The Brooklyn 
Museum is contributing the services 
of its laboratory expert, Sheldon 
Keck, and the use of the museum’s 
laboratory. Financial contributions 
have been made by many of the in- 
terested institutions. 

With the co-operation of museums 
and of experts outside of museums, 
the Council 'will compile records of 
the works of leading American artists. 
These records will include photo- 
graphs, X-rays if necessary, informa- 
tion as to medium, size, signature, 
date, history, owners, exhibitions, re- 
productions and auction sales. As a 
beginning, about 50 of the most prom- 
inent artists will be selected for re- 
cording. There are a number of im- 
portant artists, particularly in the 
later 19th century, on whom no ex- 
pert opinion is available. Many of 
these have been extensively forged. 
A vast mass of documentation exists 
on these artists, but it has never been 
systematically studied. The Council 
has selected some of the leading fig- 
ures of this period and will do original 
research on them. It will start with 
works reproduced, exhibited, or sold 
at auction during the artists’ life- 
times, or otherwise having unim- 
peachable histories, and will trace 
these pictures to their present owners, 
and secure photographs and other 
data on them. In this way the Council 
will build up a nucleus of reliable in- 
formation on these artists, which can 


later be used for more specialized 
study. 

Member museums will be asked to 
co-operate by supplying information 
and photographs of works by these 
selected artists in their collections or 
those lent to them at any time. In 
this way there will be built up a 
complete inventory of works by lead- 
ing American artists in public col- 
lections. Later, the same informa- 
tion will be gathered from private col- 
lections. If a museum has on its 
staff an authority on any particular 
artist or period, the Council will re- 
quest the museum to allow him to as- 
sist in gathering data. When a muse- 
um has assembled a noteworthy ex- 
hibition in the American field, it will 
be asked to make the research data 
available. 

It is well known that the Frick 
Art Reference Library has been build- 
ing a photographic collection for a 
good many years. No attempt will 
be made by the Council to duplicate 
their photographic records, but rather 
to gather material which will supple- 
ment them. The Council’s field will 
be more limited, but it will cover that 
field intensively; and emphasis will be 
on research and authentication. 

The Council will give opinions as 
to authenticity on American works of 
art of the period in which they are 
conducting research to any museums 
which submit them, including works 
which they own or are considering 
for acquisition. Opinions will not be 
given to anyone outside of the muse- 
um field. The Council will submit the 
works to the best qualified experts, 
and if desired will assist them with 
laboratory examination and X-rays. 

The program for the first year will 
take into consideration the facilities 
available at present. The Council will 
not try to cover too much ground, but 
will undertake definite, limited pro- 
jects which can be completed 'within 
the initial period and will form per- 
manent contributions to the knowl- 
edge of American art. At the same 
time, the groundwork will be laid for 
any possible future expansion of the 
Council beyond its present connection 
with the Whitney Museum. 


MUSIC 

(Continued from page 13) 
“business head” of his wife. Her let- 
ters have given me so much pleasure 
I am happy at the opportunity of 
sharing them with readers of HOB- 
BIES, all of whom, I am sure, join 
me in thanking her and wishing' for 
her many more years of happy life 
in the pleasant surroundings which 
she and her husband loved so well. 

It has also been a pleasure to ex- 
press my admiration of many years’ 
standing for the brilliant phonograph 
career of Arthur Collins and to ex- 
press the opinion that his fame will 
be enduring. 
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American Primitive Paintings 

I want them of every description and subject. 

Please describe. Send snapshot if possible. 

HARRY STONE 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Byron G. Harlan — 7 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


'C'OR a comedian who was destined 
^ to become world-famed because 
of his inimitable impersonation of 
colored mammies and other negro 
women, Byron G. Harlan picked an 
odd place in which to be born. This 
splendid artist made his arrival in 
Lynn, Kans., at a time when it could 
be rightly described as a part of 
the Far West. 

I don’t know the exact day, month 
and year in which the tenor of the 
illustrious Collins-Harlan comedy duo 
came into the world, but when he 
died on September 11, 1936, the news- 
papers gave his age as 75. My own 
belief is that he was a few years 
younger than the published age, but 
Mrs. Arthur Collins says he was 
slightly older than her husband, who 
died in 1933 at the age of 69. 

However that may be, although 
Harlan was bom in Lynn somewhere 
around the early Civil War years, his 
parents didn’t stay there. The elder 
Harlan, who had been running a 
brick-yard, traded it for five head of 
horses and two prairie schooners and 
soon afterward took up his abode in 
Canton, S. Dak. 

The West really was wild in those 
days. On one occasion, when Byron, 
as a young man, was on a trading 
trip on which he swapped dogs to 
the Indians for moccasins, beads and 
blankets, a group of cowboys, bad 
men and Indians gathered around 
him and invited him to drink. When 
he declined, because he wasn’t a 
drinking man, they began to shoot 
in a ring around him. Instead of 
being flustered, Harlan produced his 
own pistol, did some even fancier 
shooting and completely won the 
hearts of his would-be tormentors. 

At the age of 20, Byron, who even 
then showed signs of the portly figure 
he was to develop in later years, de- 
cided he would go East, but stopped 
at Sioux Falls, where he became a 
hotel clerk. Occasionally he sang in 
the hotel “parlor” to the boarders, 
who told him, truthfully, that his 
voice was good enough for the stage. 

Going to Chicago, the silver-voiced 
young tenor became a member of 
the cast of a four-act drama called 
“Lost in London.” “I was the villain 
of the piece,” he used to recall, add- 
ing, “I sang ballads between the acts.” 
Then the company acquired a boat 
with a built-on stage and made regu- 
lar trips up and down the Tallahassee 
River in Florida, where, according to 
the singer, “We played often to no- 


body but Seminole Indians and swamp 
squatters.” 

All this sounds like unpromising 
preparation for a career of making 
records, but no doubt Harlan’s show- 
boat travels aided him to. .learn the 
ways and wiles of the negroes, whom 
he was afterwai'ds to imitate more 
accurately than he could have in any 
other way. 

Eventually there was an end to the 
“Lost in London” troupe, so Harlan 
and a group of friends formed a 
company of their own and toured the 
East in sentimental dramas. In one 
he sang a pathetic ballad called 
“Please, Mr. Conductor, Don’t Put 
Me Off the Ti'ain,” a forerunner of 
the sad, sad “child ballads,” which 
he specialized in recording during the 
early part of his approaching record- 
ing career. They stood at the farthest 
possible remove from the boisterous 
comedy in which he undoubtedly grew 
to feel most at home. 

One night Walter Miller, Edison’s 
recording manager, who had the 
reputation of “discovering” more 
afterwards-famous recording artists 
than any other recording director, 
heard the show. When it was over 
he invited Harlan to come to the 
Edison studios at Orange, N. J., for 
a “voice test.” 

This the tenor was glad enough to 
do. But he insisted upon having an 
orchestra accompany him, and always 
believed he was the first vocalist to 
record with such an accompaniment 
instead of the customary tin-panny 
piano. 

Byron Harlan was an immediate 
success as a recording artist, but 
in his beginning days he was not 
known as a comedian. Instead, he 
was called upon to sing the senti- 
mental ballads which delighted the 
hearts of thousands of listeners, while 
at the same time they made others 
feel more or less ill. It would be 
interesting to know how they affected 
the singer himself. 

His work as a soloist continued 
for two or three years, but in 1901 
or 1902 he struck up his recording 
partnership with Arthur Collins, 
whose life story has already been 
told in this department. At first they 
specialized in “rube,” rather than 
black-face comedy. (Sam Rous, the 
Victor catalog editor, once explained 
Byron’s facility for rustic humor by 
saying, “Harlan is just a natural-born 
rube, anyway.”) Their first duet for 
Victor, which no doubt they also made 


for all the other companies of that 
day, was 1723, “First Rehearsal for 
the Huskin’ Bee.” Then came such 
master works as “Two Rubes in a 
Tavern,” and other records mentioned 
in the Collins articles. Apparently 
the first Collins-Harlan “coon skit” 
made by Victor was “The Stuttering 
Coon,” issued in 1904. 

Since the Collins-Harlan partner- 
ship has already been the subject of 
several articles, there is little reason 
to discuss it extensively now. Through- 
out the years up to the World War, 
and for two or three years afterward, 
the comedians were in demand by 
every American phonograph company. 
They free-lanced, indefatigably, en- 
thusiastically and impartially. Billy 
Murray has said that they and Henry 
Burr possessed an uncanny nose for 
business. “Start a recording company 
down in Tennessee today,” he said, 
“and Collins and Harlan and Burr 
would smell it somehow and be down 
there tomorrow. And by the time they 
got through making records there 
wouldn’t be any money left to pay 
any other talent that might come 
along later!” 

In 1911, however, just after the 
team had made a smashing hit with 
their Victor and Columbia records 
of “Alexander's Ragtime Band,” 
something tragic happened. 

Mr. Harlan, who had married a 
few years before and been given by 
Thomas A. Edison a wedding present 
of a cylinder machine playing both 
two- and four-minute records, saw his 
wife and little daughter to the train 
on their way to a visit in the country. 
He gaily assured them he would “get 
along all right” in their absence. 

Then he went home and became 
violently ill — so ill that he was 
delirious and raving for several days 
before neighbors, alarmed at not see- 
ing him emerge in his normal manner, 
investigated and found him suffering 
from an attack of typhoid fever that, 
as Rous said, “would have killed 99 
men out of a hundred.” 

For weeks — even months — little 
hope was held for the tenor’s re- 
covery, and it seemed almost certain 
that the famous Collins and Harlan 
duo, which had given so much pleas- 
ure to millions of record buyers and 
concert-goers, had been prematurely 
terminated. 

(To be continued) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Byron G. Harlan — II 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


gYRON HARLAN’S recovery from 
the typhoid that laid him low in 
1911 was a slow and painful process. 
When he was finally able to get 
about, after several months in bed, 
his weight of 200-plus had dropped 
to less than 100 pounds, and he bore 
no resemblance to the cheery gentle- 
man whose impersonation of Santa 
Claus was for years a treat enjoyed 
by the children of Orange, N. J,, as 
they assembled around the community 
Christmas tree. 

Fortunately, as he regained his 
weight his voice returned, unim- 
paired. Meanwhile, Collins had got 
along as best he could in recording 
without his partner. On Victor he 
sang solos, with banjo accompani- 
ments by his old friend, Vess Oss- 
man, who had played with him in the 
'90's. Columbia teamed him with Al- 
bert Campbell, whose high tenor 
voice proved a good substitute for 
Harlan’s. 

The big comedian's naturally 
cheery, optimistic attitude returned in 
full force as he regained his health. 
Billy Murray likes to tell of the fun 
Harlan had when on tour with the 
Eight Famous Victor Artists. He 
would go with Billy and other mem- 
bers of the troupe into a restaurant 
and begin to spout orders to the 
waiter in a meaningless gibberish 
that sounded exactly like some 
foreign language. When the waiter 
couldn't understand what he was talk- 
ing about he would pretend to be so 
provoked that the head waiter would 
be called. He couldn't make sense of 
the gabbling, either. And Byron would 
go on, pretending to be more and more 
irate, until Billy would grab him by 
his collar, push him through the front 
door and rush him up against the 
nearest lamp-post. Harlan would then 
stand, leaning against the post, shout- 
ing with laughter that could be heard 
for blocks. 

On a different occasion he used 
his facility to imitate foreign tongues 
in another way. While rehearsing 
with Robert Gayler, Edison studio 
pianist, he began singing in mock 
operatic style, taking all sorts of 
ultra-high tones and playing every 
imaginable trick ’with the scale. For 
the fun of it Gayler accompanied him, 
or tried to, and had the bogus aria 
recorded. This was later played over 
for some of the company's executives, 
who were all excited over the belief 
that they had discovered one of the 
greatest operatic tenors of ail time. 
Their disgust was great when they 
learned it was only Harlan up to one 
of his pranks. With his vast sense of 


humor, the tenor must have relished 
a remark made in the Edison publica- 
tion, “Along Broadway.” To me it 
remains as one of the funniest “cut 
lines” I have ever read. Beneath a 
photo of Harlan at work in his 
kitchen, the magazine commented: 
“Even great singers must have 
athletic exercise to keep fit. Mr. Har- 
lan frying an egg.” 

Billy also recalled that Harlan, al- 
though an accomplished sight reader 
of music, had a wretched memory 
for the words. On one occasion he 
was in a theater singing “Two Little 
Baby Shoes” (one of his famous “sob 
songs”) to the accompaniment of 
Albert Benzler's piano. To make sure 
of the words he had them printed in 
large letters on a piece of cardboard 
which was propped behind the piano. 
Suddenly Benzler decided to open 
the piano top. When he did so, the 
cardboard was pushed against the 
footlights and burst into flame. The 
horror-stricken tenor couldn't remem- 
ber a word and stood helpless, until 
his cronies backstage quit laughing 
long enough to troop forth in a body 
and sing the chorus for him. 

Although Mr. Harlan is best re- 
membered as a comedian, his largest 
selling solo records were probably 
those in a more lyrical vein — simple 
songs of sentiment, such as “School 
Days,” which stayed in the Victor 
catalog for 20 years, “Why Don't 
They Play With Me?” “Two Little 
Baby Shoes,” “Where the Sunset 
Turns the Ocean's Blue to Gold” (a 
great favorite on both Edison cylin- 
ders and Columbia discs), “Would You 
Care?” and “When the Harvest Moon 
is Shining on the River.” 

In comedy, his most successful solos 
were those of the “rube” type. One 
of his very best was “They Gotta 
Quit Kickin' My Dawg Aroun'.” Other 
excellent efforts of this genre were 
the classic “Wal, I Swan,” “Way 
Down East Where I Belong,” and, 
after the World War, "How Ya Gonna 
Keep 'Em Down on the Farm?” 

It also should be mentioned that 
Mr. Harlan did not confine himself 
in his duet work exclusively to his 
partnership with Arthur Collins. He 
and Steve Porter teamed up in many 
vaudeville skits of the “rube” variety, 
such as “The Old-Time Street Medi- 
cine Faker” and “Down on Jasper's 
Farm,” and in the years before Frank 
Stanley adopted Henry Burr as his 
tenor protege, Harlan sang many 
standard duets with the great basso. 
They particularly specialized in patri- 
otic songs, such as “Dixie” and 
“Marching Through Georgia.” But 


their other repertoire ranged from 
records of “The Palms” to “The Girl 
I Loved in Sunny Tennessee.” And — 
rarity of rarities! — I have a very 
old Columbia single-face in which the 
famous Irish sketch, “Backyard Con- 
versation Between Two Jealous Irish 
Washerwomen,” was recorded by 
Harlan and Len Spencer. A few years 
later this opus was associated en- 
tirely with Steve Porter, who re- 
recorded it and made it his own. 

Just as Harlan's long illness made 
carrying on difficult for Collins, so 
the injuries the baritone sustained in 
an Ohio theater in 1921 provided his 
associate with a problem for a year or 
two. He made a few solo records for 
the minor companies and, since Cal 
Stewart was now dead, even recorded 
a number of “Uncle Josh” monologs. 
In some records he had the assistance 
of new-comers, such as Billy Jones 
and Ernest Hare. As has already been 
related, however, Collins and Harlan 
returned to recording and vaudeville 
tours in 1923, and continued together 
for almost two years more. Mr. Col- 
lins' failing health then compelled 
him to retire in Florida. 

Mr. Harlan continued to live in 
Orange, where he was a valued friend 
and neighbor of Thomas Edison 
(Billy Murray used to introduce him 
to audiences as “the only member 
of our troupe who could call Mr. 
Edison ‘Tom' without getting thrown 
out!”) and he, too, lived his remaining 
years in virtual retirement. In 1931, 
Harry Mack, an announcer at radio 
station W 0 R, became enthusiastic 
about his still great abilities as a 
comedian, and wrote a series of pro- 
grams in which he was featured; but 
they were soon dropped. 

On September 11, 1936, Mr. Harlan 
died of a heart attack in the bath-tub 
at his home in Orange. The metro- 
politan newspapers were generous in 
their accounts of his career and his 
former celebrity as one of the great- 
est of recording artists. He was sur- 
vived by his wife and daughter, Mrs. 
Frank Lucas, of Essex Falls, N. J,, 
both of whom are still living. 

The permanent appeal of the Col- 
lins and Harlan records is shown by 
the fact that hundreds of collectors 
consider them authentic Americana 
and enthusiastically acquire them as 
among the finest “period pieces” of 
their time. I make the prediction 
that “the portly, pleasant and popular 
Komedy Kings” will not be forgotten 
for generations to come — that some- 
where in the land there will be 
machines playing “The Preacher and 
the Bear” and “Auntie Skinner's 
Chicken Dinner.” 

They should not be forgotten. They 
were truly accomplished artists who 
excelled in the difficult field of dia- 
lect and were never satisfied to make 
anything but an admirable job of 
whatever they undertook. 
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seph Schwarz, Urlus, Edyth Walker 
and Herman Weill!!! 

Description of Label 
The most common type of Opera 
Disc label (spelled Disc on the label, 
Disc in the catalog) has a black 
background. Titles, etc., are printed 
in black ink on a blue medallion, 
above which is the trade mark: a 
nude (almost) female figure playing 
a lyre, and the words “Musica G D.” 
A vaguely flesh colored ink is used 
for the nude and for the words 
Opera Disc Company Incorporated 
which appear on the top curve of the 
label. Last spring, however, I picked 
up an interesting variation, on Sam- 
marco’s “0 solo mio.” Underneath a 
badly centered Opera Disc label of 
somewhat similar design to the one 
just described, dark maroon in color 
with gold lettering, there was visible 
the edge of another label, typically 
HMV salmon in color. When the top 
label was steamed off, the underneath 
label turned out to be not actually an 
HMV label, as I had thought, but a 
shameless imitation of one, both in 
color and in general layout. Even the 
famous “His Master’s Voice” trade- 
mark is suggested: the dog is miss- 
ing but the old-fashioned gramophone 
is there and at first glance it has 
fooled more than one collector! Across 
the top curve of this label are the 
familiar words “GRAMOPHONE 
RECORD.” No mention of Opera 
Disc is made, but “Musica G D” does 
appear, very inconspicuously. It was 
with this label that the record was 
circulated in Germany, I surmise. 

Contents oj the Catalog 
To save me time and trouble, a 
friend kindly photostated the most in- 
teresting pages of this catalog so 


WANTED 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 
By the Following Singers: 
Marcella Sembrich 
Edouard de Reszke 
Schumann-Heink 
Campanari 
Suzanne Adams 
Antonio Scotti 
Charles Gillbert 
Ten-inch, single-faced records 
with red and gold or black and 
silver labels. 

ALSO catalogs , supplements , pam- 
phlets and old advertisements of 
records and phonographs . 

- FOR SALE - 

RECORD CATALOGS 
OF MANY COMPANIES 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF VICTOR SUPPLEMENTS 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
944 Monroe Lane 
Woodmere, L. L, N. Y. 


that I might share them with our 
followers. These will be printed in 
this department, and we introduce our 
first installment in this issue. Be- 
cause of the extreme familiarity of 
the titles, the Opera Disc records of 
many artists will not be listed here. 
For example, no less than three page- 
sides of Caruso solos, duos, trios, etc. 
will be skipped, as well as most of 
the records of Alda, Amato, Farrar, 
Gadski, Gluck, Goritz, Homer, Melba, 
Ruffo, and Schumann-Heink, all of 
whom are more or less liberally repre- 
sented. Nor will the pages devoted 
to the instrumental numbers be given 
space. 

AN APOLOGY is due Charles Mer- 
win Sniffin, whose comment on his 
choice of Patti's “Pur dieesti” as 
a Remarkable Coloratura Record (of. 
bottom of page 11 in the February 
issue) was submitted as “because of 
the marvelous trills ” but inadvertent- 
ly published as “because of the mar- 
velous thrills” 

For some time now it has been 
known that Leopoldo Signoretti, one 
of the great bel canto tenors of the 
19th century, recorded for the In- 
ternational Zonophone Company. Not 
long ago Francisco Garcia Montes of 
Habana, Cuba, had the good fortune 
to find the first Signoretti Zonophone 


TT is no exaggeration to say that 

millions of admirers mourned when 
they learned Henry Burr, known in 
his later years as “the Dean of Bal- 
lad Singers,” had died on April 6, 
1941, at the age of 56. It is also no 
exaggeration to say that collectors of 
Burr records have insisted for months 
that his brilliant career be recorded 
here. 

There has been good reason for this 
insistence. Many believe the silvery- 
voiced tenor, who probably partici- 
pated in more records than any other 
singer, to have been the greatest 
“popular” artist in the history of the 
phonograph. Many others place him 
on a par with, or just below, Billy 
Murray. Unmistakably, he was the 
most popular ballad singer recorded 
music has ever known, and towered 
above other artists in the sentimental 
branch of recording just as Murray 
was the greatest favorite among 
comedians. 

Even as a small boy I recognized 
this fact. I imagined the whole world 
of music to lie beyond the folding 
doors of a large old-style Victrola, 
and depicted Billy Murray and Henry 
Burr standing guard on each side of 
the doors — the one representing 


ever reported and Dr. Montes’ many 
American friends rejoice with him 
at the discovery of a rarity which he 
is better equipped to appreciate than 
any of us. The aria is Solingo , er- 
rante e miser o from “Ernani” and 
the number of the record, which has 
a black label with gold lettering, is 
X1814. Dr. Montes has not yet suc- 
ceeded in locating many important de- 
tails of Signoretti’s life but has 
nevertheless gathered an impressive 
amount of information about his 
career. As early as 1877 he was sing- 
ing “I Lombardi,” “II Trovatore,” 
“Benvenuto Cellini,” and “La Favor- 
ita* in Genoa. By 1888 he was active 
at the famous “La Scala” in Milan, 
receiving there warm admiration for 
his work in “La Juive.” His reper- 
toire was enormous and varied to an 
unusual degree. Signoretti was not 
gifted with a great voice but the use 
he made of it marked him as a great 
artist and a true master of the art 
of singing. The record found by Dr. 
Montes must have been made in the 
early nineteen hundreds and while the 
voice it reveals is not a beautiful one 
the scale is equalized, the outstanding- 
qualities of the performance being the 
long phrasing, splendid breath con- 
trol, and the aristocratic delivery of 
the recitative. 


comedy and the other sentiment. And 
that is likely to be the way in which 



Henry Burr in his later years . 
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future historians will regard them — 
as the dominant figures of the early 
recording era. 

The comedian and the ballad singer 
had somewhat similar starts in life. 
Billy cannot remember a time when 
he was not singing, and Burr was a 
child wonder at the age of five. On 
the other hand, while Murray never 
acquired formal musical training and 
to this day can't read a note, Burr 
had the benefit of careful vocal in- 
struction and was a highly educated 
man of exceptionally wide cultural 
interests. Many of the songs he sang 
have been described as “tripe/ 7 or 
worse, but his voice was of so beauti- 
ful a quality and was so exquisitely 
managed that ultra-fastidious listen- 
ers who ordinarily despised popular 
music heard him with pleasure. I 
doubt if the art of tone production 
has ever been brought to a more 
nearly perfect standard than was at- 
tained by Burr, especially in his 30 
to 45-year-old life span. 

Henry Burr was born at St. 
Stephen, New Brunswick, Canada, on 
January 15, 1885. His real name was 
Harry H. McClaskey, and he was a 
son of Alfred McClaskey, a candy and 
tobacco dealer. Starting to sing as a 
very small boy, he gained fame as a 
child prodigy so rapidly that in 1898, 
at the age of 13, he was a boy 
soprano with the St. John, N. B., 
military band. A year later his father 
offered to give him “a fine gold 
watch 77 on condition that he refrain 
from singing during the voice chang- 
ing period. Little Harry agreed, and 
dulv received the watch. 

Then, a year or so later, Giuseppe 
Campanari, a famous Metropolitan 
Opera star who was one of the first 
Victor Red Seal artists, came to 
Canada, met young McClaskey and 
discovered that he was gifted with 
a phenomenally beautiful vo ; ce. The 
great Italian insisted that Harry go 
to New York for musical training. He 
did. First he studied with the noted 
voice coach, John D. Meehan, and 
then with Miss Ellen Burr. He took 
the lady's last name when he began 
to sing for records. 

While still a student, McClaskey 
became tenor soloist with the Grace 
Methodist Episcopal Church choir of 
New York. Soon afterward, as Henry 
Burr, he was making Columbia rec- 
ords. His recording career may have 
begun as early as 1902, when he was 
17, or not have started until a year 
or two later. I have seen Columbia 
records by him whose master num- 
bers indicated they were made in 
1902, but they may have been re- 
makes of numbers originally sung 
by someone else. His name does not 
appear in the 1902 or 1903 Edison 
catalogs, but, by 1905, he was well 
established under the alias of Irving 
Gillette. Edison never made records 
carrying the otherwise familiar name 


of Henry Burr. His first Victor rec- 
ord, of Behrend's song, “Daddy,” was 
made in 1904. He also sang for all 
the other phonograph companies of 
that early day — Leeds, Criterion, 
Talk-o-phone, Zon-o-phone, Imperial, 
American — the list could be extended 
almost indefinitely. .The young fel- 
low who didn't become 21 until 1906 
was an immediate overwhelming 
success. As early al l£>05, the Talking 
Machine News, of .‘London, praising 
one of his rendition^^of "gospel hymns 
(a type of record which he specialized 
in making in those days) remarked, 
“We count Mr. Burr one of the fore- 
most recorders of today.” 

In later years Burr said he be- 
lieved he was the first singer to re- 
ceive a signed contract from the 
phonograph companies, instead of 
merely working by the “round” or 
special engagement. He was probably 
wrong in this belief, however, because 
Frederick Wheeler (better known as 
“James F. Harrison”) told me he 
signed a contract with the old Uni- 
versal Talking Machine Company as 
long ago as 1901, by which he re- 
ceived $1,400 yer year. 

Whatever his working arrange- 
ments with the recording firms, Burr 
long evinced a financial acumen that 
was the despair of less business-like 
competitors. It was odd that so 
thorough-going an artist should pos- 
sess one of the most severely practic- 
al of business heads, but the tenor 
was famed among his associates for 
exactly that quality. He insisted upon 
remuneration that was in keeping 
with his popularity and high artistic 
standards, and he received it. For the 
first 16 years or so of his recording 
life he free-lanced, singing impar- 
tially for every company able to pay 
him — and his services were so much 
in demand they all managed to raise 
the money for one or two engage- 
ments, at least. In 1915, however, a 
financial disagreement caused “Irv- 
ing Gillette” records to cease to 
appear on the Edison list, and he 
never sang for the great inventor's 
firm again. 

Burr does not appear to have begun 
to sing under his real name until 
1912 when a few Harry McClaskey 
records made their appearance on 
Victor and Columbia lists. They were 
generally of a slightly more preten- 
tious nature than those with which 
the names of Burr and Gillette (he 
never used the latter for Victor, 
although Gillette records soon became 
fairly frequent on Columbia lists) 
were associated. 

Here it may be mentioned that the 
tenor occasionally used at least two 
other names. He told Angus Joss, of 
Chicago, that one Pathe monthly 
supplement contained records by him 
under no less that five names — Burr, 
McClaskey, Gillette, A. L. Alexander 
(his grandfather's name) and Robert 


Bruce. (The latter name probably was 
chosen because during the first few 
years of his recording career he was 
particularly famed for his singing of 
old Scotch songs, such as “Scots Wha' 
Hae' Wi' Wallace Bled.”) I do not 
recall any Pathe records by A. L. 
Alexander, but there was one of 
“Memories/ by “Alfred Alexander,” 
which was probably the one Burr was 
thinking of. Burr, incidentally, was 
a dear friend of Egbert Van Alstyne, 
composer of “Memories,” and recorded 
that beautiful ballad for Columbia 
(using the name of McClaskey) from 
the original manuscript. 

The friendship with Van Alstyne 
may have been caused by the resound- 
ing success of Burr's Victor and Edi- 
son records, in 1905, of “In the Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree/' Van Alstyne's 
biggest ballad success, which a group 
of song writers voted some years 
ago to have been “the greatest song 
ever written In Tin Pan Alley,” a 
tribute gratifying to the present 
writer since it happens to be his 
favorite sentimental ditty. It stayed 
in the Victor catalog 20 years and 
must have sold several million copies. 

(To be continued) 


RECORDS 


100 EDISON cylinder records, fine va- 
riety $15. — P. Lewis, Chestnut St., 

Oneonta, New York. apl39 

CLASSICAL RECORDS: — Reasonable. 
Send stamped envelope for lists. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City, 
N. J. 012525 

20 THOUSAND historical records. 
Opera, Instrumental, popular, blues and 
swing-. Send "wanted” list to John Sicl- 
gnano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 
Je6Q24 

WANTED: These old records In good 
condition. Some Sunny Day, Brox Sis- 
ters, Brunswick 2268. Lady Of The Eve- 
ning, Fenton Orch., Brunswick 2363, 
Loveable Eyes, Oriole Terrace Orch., 
Brunswick 2280. Don’t Bring Me Posies, 
Benson Orch., Victor 18931. Chin Chin 
Waltz, Princes Band, Columbia A5634. 
Too Much Mustard, A1307. Brunswick 
Record Catalogs 1916 — 1922 in-cl. — 
A. E. Moredock, P. O. Box 645, Cumber- 
land, Maryland. ap2406 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RECORDS, Sheet Music. Lists 10c. — 
Fore’s, (Dept. O) 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado. au6041 


WANTED: Victor Supplements from 
1904 through 1915; Victor catalogs be- 
fore 1912 ( including May 1918. — Rob- 
ert B. Julian, 5203 California St., Omaha, 

Nebr, s6253 

WANTED: Book about the "Care and 
Repair of Music Boxes,” by Charles 
Jacot. — R. Mosoriak, c/o. HOBBIES. 

app 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

• WANTED TO BUY — 4c per word for 1 
months: 6 months for the price of four; 12 
months for the price of seven. 

• FOR SALE — 6c per word for 1 month; 
6 months for the price of four; 12 months 
for the price of seven. 

• In figuring the cost count each word 
and initial as a word. No checking copies 
furnished on classified. Cash must ac- 
company order. Please TYPE your copy 
if possible, or WRITE LEGIBLY. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Henry Burr II 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


TTENRY BURR'S association with 
the Peerless Quartet appears to 
have begun in 1906 or 1907, when he 
was hardly more than old enough to 
vote. His ensemble associates were 
all considerably older. Frank Stanley, 
the basso and manager, was 39 in 
1907; A1 Campbell, top tenor, was 35; 
and Arthur Collins, baritone, 43. Ap-' 
parently, the Quartet had a predeces- 
sor called the Invincible Quartet, with 
the same personnel except that Byron 
Harlan was second tenor in place of 
Burr. In years to come, the Peerless 
made some records — mostly for 
Pathe — under the name of the In- 
vincible Four, but they were relatively 
few. 

In that early day, Burr's voice, 
despite his great popularity, was not 
altogether so fine and well controlled 
as it became when he reached full 
maturity. Possibly owing in part to 
the crude recording apparatus of the 
time, it occasionally sounded bari- 
tonal and strident. His technique, 
however, continued to improve until 
it reached the point where people said 
he had “a perfect vocal chord” and 
further betterment was almost out of 
the question. 

When the tenor first began to sing 
with the Peerless, he had no particu- 
lar opportunity to shine or star. 
Stanley, as the manager, dominated 
the group and usually took the solo 


WAHTEl 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 
By the Following Singers: 
Marcella Sembrich 
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parts, despite his being a bass. In the 
large number of Stanley and Burr 
duets, he likewise also dominated. 
Obviously, he regarded the much 
younger singer as one of his proteges 
and felt that the leadership should 
rest in his capable and experienced 
hands. As long as Stanley lived, Burr 
was “kept down.” 

The great basso's life, however, was 
destined to be a short one. He died of 
pneumonia late in 1910, a few months 
after Burr had married Cecilia Niles, 
a concert singer, who survives him and 
is living in Chicago. They had no 
children, and Burr’s stepdaughter by 
his wife’s first marriage died some 
years ago. 

Upon Stanley’s passing, Burr, al- 
though the “young man” of the group, 
took charge of the Peerless and was 
ever afterwards its business manager. 
The Stanley and Burr duets were re- 
placed by the beautiful tenor duos of 
Campbell and Burr, who undoubtedly 
became the most popular male combi- 
nation singing sentimental songs that 
the phonograph has yet known. Their 
first Victor record as a pair came out 
in 1912, but as early as 1909 they had 
sung one Columbia disc together, No. 
A-573, “While the Old Mill Wheel Is 
Turning,” oddly coupled with the 
“coon shout,” “Sisseretta's Visit to 
the North,” by the inimitable Billy 
Golden, also sang duets with some 
of Stanley's other proteges, such as 
Elise Stevenson, the soprano, who was 
Mrs. Woods in private life. Ill health 
put an end to her recording career. 

The last Victor record made by the 
Peerless under Stanley's leadership 
was a single-faced, unaccompanied 
one, called “Sweetness.” The first 
with John H. Meyer as bass was “Em- 
maline Lee.” Soon afterward the 
Quartet recorded “In the Golden 
Afterwhile,” a ballad written by 
Stanley shortly before his death. 
Meyer, who had been a member of 
the same church choir in which Burr 
sang, stayed with the Quartet until 
1925. He was a florist before devoting 
his full time to recording work, and 
he returned to work with flowers, as 
chief designer for Thorley's in New 
York, when the record-making busi- 
ness became bad. 

Burr's head was full of money- 
making ideas, most of them sound. 
It was he who managed the Record 
Maker Troupe, later known as the 
Eight Famous Victor Artists, which 
probably had more three-star talent 
concentrated in its membership than 
any other eight-man organization ever 
assembled. Ordinarily, the troupe 


played the smaller communities and 
medium-sized cities, but it made a 
memorable success when it appeared 
on Broadway in the later years of its 
existence. Wherever it went, it, in 
the words of Variety, “topped the 
show on all bills and stopped it on 
most.” 

One of the first Eights was com- 
posed of Burr, Campbell, Meyer and 
Collins as the Peerless Quartet (with- 
out Collins, the first three were the 
Sterling Trio); Byron Harlan, Billy 
Murray, as singer of comic songs and 
genial master of ceremonies ; Vess 
Ossman, the veteran “Banjo King,” 
and Teddy Morse, pianist and com- 
poser of many of the nation’s favorite 
popular songs. 

In May, 1915, Burr began to organ- 
ize a phonograph company of his own. 
Like some even earlier recording 
artists, he dreamed of acquiring the 
manufacturer's slice of the profits, 
even though he continued to sing for 
every other company who wanted him. 
He called his firm the Paroquette 
Record Manufacturing Co., Inc., and 
made a seven-inch hill-and-dale cut, 
double-faced record, which was called 
the Par-o-ket. Mrs. Burr believes a 
10-inch record called the Phonotype — - 
played like the Par-o-ket, with a sap- 
phire ball — was also made. A1 Camp- 
bell still has the contract he signed 
to sing for Burr's organization, which, 
probably owing to the scarcity of 
machines equipped to play vertical 
cut records, was not a success and 
soon suspended operations. 

A few years later, when Fred Van 
Eps succeeded Ossman as banjoist of 
the Eight, Burr and Van Eps owned 
a banjo factory, which secured large 
contracts from Lyons and Healy and 
some other music dealers. The tenor 
also invested heavily in real estate. 

Like many other great artists, Burr 
was a man of curiously complex per- 
sonality. He was a poor public speak- 
er, dreaded personal appearances and 
usually spent the time before an eve- 
ning's engagement alone in his hotel 
room, worrying about the condition 
of his voice. He was frequently the 
butt of his associate's practical jokes, 
as on the occasion when they formed 
a “secret society” called The Order 
of Beards, and pretended to blackball 
him when he demanded membership. 
At the same time he had a wonderful 
sense of humor and performed any 
number of stunts that never failed 
to make the other troupers shout with 
mirth. One of his specialties was 
giving an imitation of a pompous 
after-dinner speaker, suffering from 
a particularly virulent form of indi- 
gestion. Another was lying down on 
a depot platform just before the train 
was to leave, and giving a remarkably 
accurate impersonation of a “drunk.” 
Just as a cop would come bustling 
up to take him into custody, he would 
(Continued on page 21) 
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1917 and a bell for 1918, California 
earlier used a cast numeral aluminum 
tag without the year being displayed. 

In Ohio, the same tag was used 
during* 1909 and 1910, and the year 
did not appear on it. In fact, many 
of the states, when they first started 
to use the tags, issued them on a 
perpetual basis without the year 
being* displayed. Maine used a per- 
petual tag from 1905 until 1911; 
Massachusetts used a perpetual tag 
from 1903 until 1908; Oregon, from 
1905 until 1911, etc. New York had 
a red and white porcelain enameled 
tag without the year; it is really a 
thing of beauty. 

Gradually many of the states began 
to use a slogan or a figure to advertise 
their state or some commemorative 
occasion. Each year, New York 
state advertised its World's Fair. In 
1938, Ohio advertised its centenary of 
the settling of the Northwest Terri- 
tory. The ox- team and wagon design 
was embossed in the tag. Louisiana 
has used' is pelican; Massachusetts a 
cod-fish, and Texas a star, as a part 
of the tag. Maine has advertised its 
vacation land, South Carolina has ad- 
vertised its iodine. Possibly the most 
ambitious state is that of Georgia; 
it has used a decalcomania picture of 
a red-cheeked peach and on the tag 
there has been used millions of small 
glass beads which reflect light from 
the tag. Pennsylvania, Tennessee and 
a number of the s bates have used the 
outline of the state an their tags. For- 
merly, many of the states, used a 

special seal on the corner of the 

tag; the different designs were very 
distinctive. 

When the tags got too wide with 
all of their different numbers the 
complicated systems of letters and 
numerals were used so that they 
could control the length of the tag. 
A number of states have used special 
insignia for trucks, trailers, truck 
capacity, legislative and judical offi- 
cers. Some of them have used a 

code to show the county in which the 

car is located. 

Most states have continued to use 
both front and rear tags, although 
some states are only using one tag. 
Florida was one of the earliest to 
do this, and New York one of the 
latest. 

Many colors have been used. Penn- 
sylvania and New York, are among 
those states that alternate the back- 
ground color from year to year. Some 
states have been unfortunate in using 
a poor type of enamel or varnish and 
their tags have deteriorated. 

Our records for 1943 indicate that 
only seven states are issuing new 
tags. The majority of the states are 
using their already issued tags, with 
the addition of little metal or fibre 
clips to be attached to the corner of 
the tags to show that they have been 
renewed. One or two states are using 
fibre or composition, although it will 


certainly be a real test of the ability 
of such a tag to stand up, to last 
throughout the year and hold its en- 
amel as it should. License tags stand 
tremendous punishment. 

There are certain garages which 
have a complete run of their dealers’ 
plates, and certain collectors who 
have gotten complete runs. On my 
own collection of antique automobiles 
I have tried to place the actual license 
tag for the original year of manu- 
facture of the car. In my Museum 
I have used swinging panels, measur- 
ing six by nine feet in size, and I 
am trying to get together a com- 
plete run of tags from each state 
and province, and tags from all over 
the world. We have tags from the 
Philippines, Guam, Italy, Belgium, 
England, Germany, China, Mexico, 
Czechoslovakia, etc. Many of these, 
especially from the Mexican States, 
are made with mirror reflecting back- 
ground and numerals and are very 
elaborate. Usually in foreign coun- 
tries a number is assigned to the 
car when it is new, which stays with 
that car as long as it survives, being 
renewed by a sort of annual seal. 

COLLECTORS’ LUCK 

(Continued from page 9) 

Such a combination was known as a 
peg-lamp. 

The early 1860’s saw the widespread 
use of kerosene as a lamp fluid, to 
say nothing of those crowning 
achievements of lamp design — the 
glass chimney and the flat wick with 
notched wheel for regulating its 
height. It is this type of lamp that 
is now so highly desired for use in 
decorative lighting. Oil lamps in 
Dresden china, glass and brass are 
equally in demand. Little attention 
has been paid by collectors to the 
gas-light fixtures that also began to 
come in around 1860. It was not until 
the invention of the Welsbach burner 
in 1880 that such gas light came to 
replace oil in reading lamps. This in 
turn gave way to the electric bulb. 

Today there is even a call for the 
G W T W oil parlor lamps, to say 
nothing of other late varieties such 
as student lamps. But I see no col- 
lector picking up the old gas fixtures, 
many of them as obsolete and rare 
as the Betty lamp. Many of the 
shapes are very pleasing, and some 
are enhanced by crystal ornaments. 
Look around your attic and see if you 
have an old gas fixture that could 
be made into an attractive lamp. 

FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 15) 

spring up and guffawingly board the 
train. 

Moreover, no one could talk any 
more directly to the point on business 
manners. On one occasion, when he 
felt he was being given too many 


“dogs” (unsuccessful songs) to sing 
by the Victor Artist and Repertoire 
Department, he went to Eldridge R. 
Johnson, president of the company, 
with such a forceful complaint that 
Johnson himself ordered, “Give Henry 
good songs to record.” 

Most record buyers and concert- 
goers had the impression Burr was 
much older than his actual years. His 
long and active career as a recording 
artist was partly responsible for this 
tendency, and the fact that his hair 
turned gray in early life and was 
afterwards snow-white increased it. 
When the tenor was only 50 one 
former recording company official in- 
sisted on adding 20 years to his age, 
and told me in strong terms that 
“Henry Burr is 70 years old, if he’s 
a day!” The gray hair and his massive 
figure — he was not tall but weighed 
considerably more Than 200 pounds — 
added, however, to the effectiveness 
of such impersonations as that of the 
after-dinner speaker. 

(To Be Continued) 


HERE and THERE 

. . . Growing demand for Temple Uni- 
versity’s ho'bby courses, Philadelphia, 
Pa., was reported recently by Charles 
E. Metzger, director of the evening 
extension division. 

“Nervous tension has increased 
since America’s entrance into the 
war,” he said. “As one means of re- 
lieving this tension, men and women 
of all ages are going in strongly for 
hobbies.” 

— o — 

Chief Ben De Jaeger of Moline, 
111., was pictured recently with a col- 
lection of “crooked” dice which he has 
assembled in nearly a quarter of a 
century. The collection contains one 
dice with two deuces, two fours and 
two sixes. 

According to the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Constitution: “About 2,000 old manu- 
scripts and scrolls were discovered 
by Quentin Roosevelt, grandson of 
the former President, who explored 
the Chinese interior and Tibet in 
search for relics of the ancient Nashi 
tribes. He believes the manuscripts 
may prove a missing link between 
present Asiatic civilization and that 
of 700 B. C.” 

— o — 

A recent program of The Doll Col- 
lectors of America, Inc., was given 
over to the topic, “Some Famous Doll 
Houses.” Mrs. Louis T. Golding was 
the program chairman. 

The State Y.M.C.A. of Pennsylvania 
has issued a very interesting manual 
for grade-school girls in which hobby 
activities are given very interesting 
leads. The booklet is intelligently 
edited by Lela R. Ford. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Henry Burr — III 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


T ATE in 1917, Burr, as manager, 
^ l made several changes in the Eight 
Famous Victor Artists. He engaged 
the noted concert and oratorio basso, 
Frank Croxton, to replace Arthur Col- 
lins in the Peerless Quartet. Teddy 
Morse, as pianist, was replaced by 
Frank Banta; Vess Ossman, the ban- 
joist, by his famous rival, Fred Van 
Eps, and Byron Harlan by Monroe 
Silver, the noted narrator of “Cohen” 
monologs. Burr, Campbell, Meyer and 
Murray remained as original members 
of the troupe. 

The distinguished tenor’s fortunes 
were at a high point during the next 
10 years. He continued to make in- 
numerable solo records for all Ameri- 
can phonograph companies, except 
Edison and Brunswick (the latter 
of which was not organized until 
shortly before he signed an exclusive 
contract with Victor), and Sterling 
Trio, Peerless Quartet and Campbell 
and Burr duets continued to appear 
by the hundreds — all ingeniously 
arranged, beautifully harmonized and 
impeccably sung. By way of variety, 
Burr also made duets with Meyer and 
Croxton, in addition to Helen Clark 
and a good many other women sing- 
ers. His list of Columbia duets was 
particularly noteworthy, and even in- 
cluded (under the name of Irving Gil- 
lette) a few comic specialties with 
Ada Jones. How he could possibly 
find time to do so much singing for 
records, in addition to taking long 
concert tours, is a thing I have never 
been able to understand. The sheer 
physical exertion must have been ap- 
palling. 

Probably it was a relief when he 
negotiated an exclusive Victor con- 
tract for the Eight in 1920. More time 
was left for traveling engagements, 
and there obviously was much less 
work involved in singing for one 
phonograph company than for 18 or 
20. But the hard work of those 16 
years of free-lancing was reflected in 
Burr’s participation in 12,000 or so 
records, or twice as many as any 
other singer has ever made. 

Soon after radio began to show 
signs of popularity, Burr suspected 
it boded no good for the record busi- 
ness, and jumped aboard the band 
wagon. The Eight were starred for 
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a year or so on the Goodrich Zippers 
program, and the tenor was also in 
charge for two and a half years of the 
Cities Service broadcast. 

In 1925, when the record business, 
thanks to electrical recording was just 
emerging from the slump into which 
radio had sent it, Burr drastically 
reorganized the Peerless. Campbell, 
Meyer (he had made the Quartet’s 
harmony arrangements and was a 
skilled pianist who sometimes played 
duets with Banta in concerts) and 
Croxton were replaced by three new- 
comers — Carl Mathieu, an excellent 
tenor and comedian, who was one 
of Ray Knight’s original “Cuckoos”; 
Stanley Baughman, baritone, and 
James Stanley, bass. The Quartet 
stayed together in its latter form a 
couple of years, and ended its career, 
as it had begun, with a Stanley as its 
“foundation.” 

The Eight disbanded in 1928, after 
Victor decided not to renew the ex- 
clusive contract. Burr made a few 
more Victor, Columbia, Harmony and 
Brunswick records, but, realizing that 
his phonograph career was virtually 
at a close, despite the grip he still 
had on the affections of uncountable 
admirers, he accepted an appointment 
as program director of the newly 
organized Columbia Broadcasting 
Company. In the executive work, 
which was not much to his liking, he 
was assisted by L. M. Mountcastle, 
who had been the Eight's booking 
agent virtually throughout its exist- 
ence. 

When his work as program director 
ended, Burr returned to the radio 
field. He became one of the most 
popular members of the National Barn 
Dance troupe, broadcasting every 
Saturday evening on an NBC network 
from the stage of the Eighth Street 
theater in Chicago. The old-time Burr 
fans were overjoyed to hear him 
again, and he was soon one of the 
Barn Dance’s greatest features, with 
his beautiful renditions of “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold” and “When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie” 
(songs with which he had long been 
especially identified”); “I'll Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen” (one of his 
biggest selling Victor records) and 
others loved by the average middle- 
aged or elderly radio listener. Occa- 
sionally, too, he sang “Good Night, 
Little Girl, Good Night,” which, made 
by him on a Columbia record, sold 
more than 3,000,000 copies — partly, 
perhaps, because it was issued as 
one side of a sample record distributed 
for a quarter instead of the usual 
65 cent price. “Kathleen” was the last 


song he sang on the Barn Dance, 
about six weeks before his death. 

Those five years with the radio 
show must, aside from great pain, 
which he suffered with increasing 
frequency, have been happy. He culti- 
vated his hobbies of automobiling and 
collecting fine old clocks. He was 
frequently seen at baseball games, 
and anybody who praised “swing” 
music could always be sure of an 
argument from “the Dean of Ballad 
(Continued on page 129) 


WANTED 


WANTED: Antique Musi-cal instru- 
ments, brass horns, String instruments 
all types Clavichord, books. — 

ICugler, 727 Sherburne Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. jeluuI 

OLD MUSIC INSTRUMENTS and Sheet 
Music wanted. Only objects before 1800. 
— Albert Hess, Plainfield, Vermont. 


RECORDS WANTED: Emma Trentini, 
Beddoe, Gerald Griffen, Vanhoose. — 
Johnston, 1120 North Hicks, Los Angeles 
California. 3 elQb 

FOR SALE 


WOODEN FLUTE, $2.00; “Sweet Pota- 
to’' marked, $2.00. Lap Organ, 1S4-, Orig- 
inal label and case, $15.00. Chautauqua 
Roller Organ, 20 rolls. $20.00. Old Violin, 
$10.00. — Tryphosa Bassett House, Den- 

nisport. Mass. jelOSl 

RARE OLD VIENNA VIOLIN^ 1780, 
dog's head column. Enclose stamp for 
re pl y . _ Rittle White House, Walpole, 

New Hampshire. jel211 

AUTOGRAPHS: 44 Singers, Composers, 
Musicians, etc., the lot $5. We have in- 
stalled our autograph col 1 etc t ion in Hob- 
bies Museum and have left over the 
above lot. — O. C. Lightner, c/o Hobbies 

Magazine. 3 ^x 

REGINA MUSIC BOX (25) twenty-five 
discs. Plays by inserting penny in slot. 
Concert Roller Organ. (2S) twenty -eight 
rolls. Real old Hopf Violin. Walnut head, 
five string Banjo. — B. D. Owens, Petos- 
key, Michigan. jelOSl 


WANTED 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 
By the Following Singers: 
Marcella Sembrich 
Edouard de Reszke 
Schumann-Heink 
Campanari 
Suzanne Adams 
Antonio Scotti 
Charles Gilibert 
Ten-inch, single-faced records 
with red and gold or black and 
silver labels. 

ALSO catalogs , supplements, pam- 
phlets and old advertisements of 
records and phonographs. 

- FOR SALE - 

RECORD CATALOGS 
OF MANY COMPANIES 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF VICTOR SUPPLEMENTS 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
S44 Monroe Lane 
Woodmere, L* I., N. Y. 
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CIRCUS MUSIC 
OF OTHER DAYS 

(Continued from page 29) 
bell front altos were replaced by up- 
rights. 

As the circus spread from one ring 
to three and the big top expanded to 
seat thousands instead of hundreds of 
spectators, the instrumentation of 
bands increased. Prior to the 80's, 
the average big show band consisted 
of 10 to 15 men, but this number was 
increased to from 20 to 30. 

During the years when parades were 
a part of the daily routine of the 
circus, musicians were numerous 
among the personnel. Some five or 
six bands participated in the parade, 
riding atop tableau wagons. The reg- 
ular circus band was divided into 
three or four units with performers 
filling in on drums and other instru- 
ments. 

Clowns were required to double in 
brass, for a clown band always ap- 
peared in the parade lineup and fre- 
quently in the big show program as 
well. Other parade bands were re- 
cruited from among the ticket sellers, 
the ushers and other departments. 

In 1895, Ringling Brothers Circus 
offered an innovation in circus music. 
Prior to that year, it had been cus- 
tomary for the regular circus band 
to play an hour's concert of over- 
tures preceding each performance 
from a ring in the az’ena. The Ringling 
show had a 25-piece band directed by 
William F. Weldon. But the Ringling 
Brothers employed A. Liberati, famous 
cozmet soloist and conductor, and 25 
concert musicians, to augment the 
regular band. 

The concert band then consisted of 
50 pieces, including 22 reeds, three 
E-flat basses and three B-flat basses, 
in addition to the usual instrumenta- 
tion of the regular band. The concert 
musicians did not play the perform- 
ance, but participated only in the con- 
cert preceding the show. 

The most famous of modern circus 
bands is the Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum and Bailey aggregation, di- 
rected for 25 consecutive seasons by 
Merle Evans. Evans uses 25 musicians 
and his 1943 instrumentation includes: 
Six B-flat comets, two French horns, 
four B-flat clarinets, four B-flat slide 
trombones, one piccolo, two baritones 
or euphoniums, two brass BB-flat 
brasses or Sousaphones, one snare and 
trap drum, one brass drum and 
cymbal, and an air calliope. 

Actually the Evans band is two 
bands, spelling each other. Each sec- 
tion is divided equally. One-half of 
each section plays while the other 
half rests. Only the reed and per- 
cussion instruments, as well as the 
air calliope, keep at it continually. 
And well it is that the band is so 
divided, for in addition to a 30-minute 
concert preceding the show, the band 
plays continuously for nearly three 


hours during a performance, during 
which it changes cues 160 to 175 
times. 

Circus music is distinctive from any 
other in that there is brassy ta-t-a-a, 
quick tempo, and a canvas sounding 
board that does things to big top 
tunes. But there is one instrument 
that is inseparably associated with 
the circus — the steam calliope! 

Invented in 1854, the steam piano 
was first used on showboats and on 
railroad locomotives, but in 1857, 
Sands, Nathan & Company introduced 
it to the circus parade. Since that 
time, the steam piano has always 
brought up the rear of a street pro- 
cession, and since the death of the 
parade, Ringling Brothers and Bam- 
um & Bailey Circus has used a calliope 
in its grand entree of the performance. 

Numerous other types of mechanical 
instruments mounted on wagons made 
their appearance with circuses soon 
after the invention of the calliope, 
most of them having been described 
here in a previous article. However, 
none survived. 

The air calliope is an adaptation of 
the steam calliope principle. But 
whereas, a steam calliope cannot be 
tuned because of the constant ex- 
panding and contracting of the pipes 
caused by the steam used in producing 
the sound, the air calliope is used 
extensively as band accompaniment, 
adding volume and a distinctive circus 
tone to the music of the big tops. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 33) 
Singers." Just before his final illness 
he composed words and music of a 
Prayer for Peace, which were sung 
on the first program after his death. 
He had previously done little in the 
creative musical way, but in 1921 he 
wrote the words of a song, “Stand Up 
and Sing for Your Father an Old- 
Time Tune,” which humorously de- 
nounced jazz. Ray Perkins wrote the 
words, and the song was recorded for 
Victor by Billy Murray and the Amer- 
ican Quartet. 

It is pitiable that the life of so 
great an artist ended in tragedy. Al- 
most no one who heard Burr’s beauti- 
ful singing during his final months 
with the Bam Dance dreamed the 
truth — that he was suffering tor- 
ments from cancer and knew the end 
of his life was near. He bore the 
agony as long as he could, however, 
and continued to make personal ap- 
pearances in addition to filling his 
radio engagements. And his nine-room 
apartment on the “Gold Coast” of 
Chicago continued to be the scene of 
delightful, kind-hearted, open-handed 
hospitality. 

Burr, as mentioned in the first 
article of this series, died on April 6, 
1941. He was buried three days later 
at Kenseco, N. Y. Monroe Silver, 


Frank Banta and Sammy Hermany, 
the xylophonist (who replaced Rudy 
Wiedoeft, the saxonphonist, with the 
Eight, after Wiedoeft in turn had 
taken the place of Van Eps) were the 
only ones of his old associates who 
knew of his death in time to attend 
the funeral, or were able to be on 
hand. But grief at his untimely pass- 
ing was general among all who had 
been associated with him. 

If variety, as well as high quality, 
of achievement is a critezion of great- 
ness, Harry McClaskey (or Henry 
Burr, if you prefer) was one of the 
truly great artists of his day. He was 
great both as singer and as executive. 
His records were so many and so good 
that in all probability he will become 
one of the legendary figures of the 
next generation. Few will question 
his right to rank among the half 
dozen greatest recording artists, and 
almost everyone will concede his right 
to a rating among the top two or 
three. 

Books Received 

Button Hand Book. By Florence 

Zacharie Ellis Nicholls , 11 A Over- 
look Rd. } Ithaca, New York. Price 

$ 2 . 85 . 

The hobby of button collecting- 
moves forward with another book. 
This latest edition, “Button Hand 
Book,” emphasizes again the broad 
field of zusearch and study which the 
hobby affords. Mrs. Nicholls, like all 
other authors of button books, was 
confronted with the pzublem of choos- 
ing her specimens from thousands of 
desirable collectors' specimens, no 
small task, and she pictures and lists 
more than, 1,000 buttons. Her 30 
plates include the following classifica- 
tions: 

De Luxe . . . Cats' Heads . . . Cats 
. . . Children, Babies, Horses, Dogs, 
Monkeys, Stag . . . Cows, Bulls, 
Buffaloes and Water Buffaloes . . . 
Hands and Flowers . . Heads, Famous 
Men and Women . . . Lovers, Musici- 
ans, Skater, Rare Duel . . . Liverpool 
Transfers and Enamel . . . Miscellane- 
ous, Silver, Ivory, Histozncal . . . . 
Paperweights, Two-Piece and Other 
Similar Glass . . . Pearls, Cameos, 
Carved, Australian . . . Rabbits and 
Dogs . . . Rats, Mice, Pied Piper, 
Puss in Boots and Beavers . . . 
Tapestry, Enamels, Glass, Litho- 
graphs, Mosaics, Porcelains, Silver . . 
Wedgwood. 

The compiler of these paragraphs 
has perused, intently, the cat but- 
tons. Mr. and Mrs. Feline are pictured 
in various poses, about 80 of them, on 
three different plates, including such 
inimitables as “The Cat and the 
Fiddle,” and “Dick Whittington's” cat. 
My special delight in the book was 
the cat illustrations, but others will 
choose the musicians or the hands and 
flowei's for his or her own special 
interest. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Steve Porter — I 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


QTEVE PORTER, a native son of 
^ Buffalo, N, Y., where he was born 
in 1864, was one of the most versatile 
of all phonograph recording artists 
and had one of the longest careers 
before the horn and “mike." His ex- 
perience as a record maker began no 
later than 1897, and after electric 
recording came in, in 1925, he was 
called upon to re-make for Victor his 
famous Irish specialities of “Clancy's 
Wooden Wedding" and “Christmas 
Morning at Clancy's." 

Few singers have had such wide 
variety of experience as fell to the 
lot of Steve. His early career was 
that of a typical vaudeville comedian, 
specializing in telling anecdotes in 
the guise of his favorite character, 
“Flanagan." These same monologs 
were soon to be used as the basis of 
an almost interminable and highly 
popular series of “comic talking rec- 
ords." When he had a chance to make 
records, he jumped at the opportunity. 

In the article about Albert Campbell 
it was told how Campbell and Porter 
were members of the Diamond 
Comedy Four, a male quartet which 
made records in the '90's for Marks 
and Stem, the music publishers. That 
was probably the start . of Porter's 
long career as an accomplished quartet 
baritone. It was also the beginning of 
his specialty of writing “descriptive” 
records, such as the “Steamboat” and 
“Cornfield” medleys, which were 
standard sellers for many years. 

Not long afterward, Porter also 
began to discover other phonograph 
“talent.” He met S. H. Dudley at the 
stage door of a theater and inaugu- 
rated him on his career as baritone 
of the Edison and Haydn Quartets. 
To anticipate a little, when the origi- 
nal American Quartet began making 
records for Victor in 1900 or 1901, it 
was composed of Campbell, Porter, 
Dudley and an Englishman named 
Lea. Steve was also baritone of the 
first Columbia Quartet. 

Oddly enough, for a comedian with 
so strongly marked a strain of Irish 
humor, Porter's first solo cylinders 
and discs (the latter were the seven- 
inch type made for Emile Berliner) 
consisted almost entirely of hymns 
and" sentimental ballads. It may come 
as something of a shock to imagine 
the originator of Flanagan singing 
“Holy, Holy, Holy” and “Rock of 
Ages,” but he did. He also sang “On 
the Banks of the Wabash” and “Just 
Tell Them That You Saw Me,” as 
well as many other popular ballads 
of the '90's. I haven't heard any of 


these records, but presumably they 
were done without his Irish accent. 
Charlie Hodgdon, of Salisbury, Mass., 
has been trying for years to find 
copies of them. 

Porter ranks, I should say, next to 
Len Spencer as “the great originator" 
of the phonograph, and, by 1898, he 
had become a member of the great 
Len's “Spencer Trio," which made a 
great many comic sketches, such as 
“The Mocking Bird Medley” and “In 
Front of the Old Cabin Door." The 
Trio's personnel didn't exactly stay 
put, but always included Spencer and 
Porter. Other artists might be Billy 
Golden, the “coon shouter"; Joe Bel- 
mont, the whistler, or George Watson, 
the yodeler, depending on what type 
of selection was to be recorded. 

Steve had so many ideas and was 
such a good business man that I 
imagine he was responsible for or- 
ganization of the American Phono- 
graph Company at some time around 
1900, although I believe William F. 
Hooley was listed as the president, 
and S. H. Dudley as secretary. Porter 
was vice-president. This was a com- 
pany formed by recording artists 
with the idea of selling cylinder rec- 
ords direct to the consumer. Among 
its novel ideas was one of having the 
Haydn Quartet make a record special- 
ly-to-order for the individual pur- 
chaser of any number not regularly 
listed in the catalog. There was also 
a long list of tenor solos by Harry 
Maedonough; a special series of street 
piano numbers by an Italian organ 
grinder, and even a fairly long list 
of “classical” baritone offerings by 
“Signor Francisco,” who was really 
young Emilio deGogorza, 

“Artists,” as Byron Harlan once 
remarked in a letter to me, “need a 
manager, for they are seldom capable 
of managing themselves.” The Ameri- 
can Phonograph Company soon gave 
up the struggle of competing with 
the large, well-financed record com- 
panies, and the Haydn Quartet went 
to England, to make hundreds of 
records for companies there. Steve 
must have crossed over at about the 
same time. 

The quartet came home after a few 
months spent in England, but the 
versatile Steve, ever avid for new ex- 
periences, remained. He not only made 
a great many records for the British 
phonograph firms, he also took a job 
as recording manager for the Nicole 
Company. Nicole was a Swiss music 
box manufacturer who decided to get 
a share of record making profits in 


England and other European com- 
panies. The records were single-faced, 
red in color and semi-flexible. Al- 
though considerably heavier, they 
somewhat resembled the Hit-of-the- 
Week “durium" discs, which were 
widely sold in this country around 
1929 and 1930. 

Just why the popular recording 
comedian, who then wore a bushy 
mustache which he discarded in later 
years, cast in his lot with Nicole is 
uncertain. Perhaps the introduction of 
gold moulded records with permanent 
“masters" had convinced him that the 
money-making days of recording 
artists were over in the United States. 
Edward B. Marks, in “They All Sang," 
tells of Steve’s chagrin when he went 
to the Columbia studios, all primed to 
sing many “rounds" of his favorite 
numbers, only to learn that a couple 
of masters were enough and there 
would be no more warbling at a dollar 
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or so a round. But, adds Marks, Steve 
got his revenge, for he never after- 
wards sang for Columbia for less than 
five dollars! 

At any rate, while with Nicole, the 
genial Mr. Porter sang many English 
music hall songs, in addition to the 
currently popular American ditties. 
He even recorded English folk tunes 
such as "Varmer Giles.” That's one 
I'd like to hear, to find out just how 
closely he approximated the English 
bucolic accent. 

Nicole's recording activities didn't 
last long. Its master records were 
bought by the British Sonogram Com- 
pany, an ill-fated concern whose ac- 
tivities had a life only of months, and 
Steve was without a job. 

But not for long. He talked with 
officials of the “His Master's Voice” 
Company (the British equivalent of 
Victor) and was soon on his way to 
Calcutta, to be recording director for 
the H. M. V. plant in India. 

After a few years in India, Steve 
felt the call of the homeland, so re- 
turned to the United States, primed 
with both old and new stories about 
Flanagan, Finnegan, O'Reilley, Clancy 
and McGuire, and ready and willing 


W HEN the drums of war beat out 
their compelling call to arms, and 
the rolling diapason of a nation's cry 
rises in just wrath and irresistible 
might to quicken the pulses of its 
people, neglected and forgotten loyal- 
ties become the treasured possessions 
of each citizen. The spiritual forces 
of all are quickened to an articulate 
urgency that only music, literature, 
and drama can adequately express. 
It is from such a compelling need that 
patriotic music is born, and practical- 
ly all national ballads, regardless of 
their origin, have this common moti- 
vation. 

Today in America we can look back 
upon a proud tradition of national 
song — a tradition that stems from the 
sacrifices and triumphs of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and extends to the 
present great conflict, World War II. 
Today millions are turning to the 
proven songs of the past for inspira- 
tion, fortitude, and solace; and today, 
as in the past, new and appreciated 
music is being written that will bring 
to unborn generations an equal 
measure of good. It is the purpose of 
this article to trace some of the back- 
ground of our national music, to link 
it up with the events that brought 
about its composition or adoption, and 


to give every recording company the 
benefit of his services. He received a 
cordial reception and, when the Amer- 
ican Quartet was reorganized in 1910, 
with Billy Murray as the star, Porter 
became its baritone. The other mem- 
bers were John Bieling, fii'st tenor, 
and William F. Hooley, bass. 

In the very first year of the new 
quartet's existence, it made one of 
the biggest selling records of all time, 
“Casey Jones." After a few thousand 
copies of the first version had been 
pressed, however, the Victor officials 
decided the quartet's suppoz't of Mur- 
ray, who sang the solo lead, was too 
weak, and dispatched telegrams to the 
“boys” to come back to Camden and 
do it over. Murray, Bieling and 
Hooley promptly arrived, but Porter 
didn't get his telegram and failed to 
show up. After a long wait, Walter 
B. Rogers, the Victor recording di- 
rector, said, “Well, I can sing a little 
baritone in a pinch,” and so pinch-hit 
for the absent Steve. Thus it came 
about the quartet version which sold 
several million copies was the only 
early American Quartet record in 
which Steve Porter was not heard. 

(To be Continued) 


to describe briefly a number of the 
most important songs and ballads. 

It must not be thought that all 
patriotic music played or sung during 
a war period is necessarily a product 
of the conflict, or primarily the result 
of inspiration and formal composition. 
On the contrary tunes entirely un- 
related to strife or national impulse 
have frequently been used, because of 
an inherent and spontaneous vitality 
that in some manner voiced a uni- 
versal need; witness “I Wish I Was 
in Dixie's Land”; “A Hot Time in the 
Old Town Tonight;” and “Tipperary.” 
Because these is no fixed precedent, 
our national song literature is rich in 
quality and adequate for all needs. 
We can justly claim a proud musical 
inheritance. 

For purposes of convenience and 
clarity, it is advisable to divide this 
paper into three periods; first, that 
covezdng the Revolutionary War, the 
War with Tripoli, and the War of 
1812; next that of the Mexican War 
and Civil War; and finally the period 
of the Spanish American War and 
World War I. Due to the fact that 
too Little time has elapsed to give us 
a proper perspective, no attempt will 
be made to comment on music used in 
the present conflict. 


Songs of the 
American Revolution 

1768-1783 

OECULAR and patriotic music, 
^ altho extremely rare, were not 
unknown in America during the 
middle of the 18th century. We 
find recorded a number of songs 
issued in broadsides and contempo- 
rary perodicals that warrant us in 
assuming that even then our people 
were not musically sterile. Music was 
rarely printed in these early days. It 
was customary to indicate the tune to 
be used; and one familiar to all and 
easily sung was of necessity selected. 

For example, in the early Colonial 
period military heroes were memorial- 
ized in song and story. The seething 
patriotic impulses of the colonies 
found an outlet in impassioned verse, 
which was occasionally set to music. 
We note “Brave Wolfe,” dedicated to 
the general who lost his life on the 
Fields of Abraham ; “The Liberty 
Song,” written by John Dickinson, 
which appeared in 1768; “The Lib- 
erty Tree,” by Thomas Paine, writ- 
ten in 1775; Francis Hopkinson's 
“Liberty Call,” of the same year; 
“Americans to Arms,” an anonymous 
broadside of 1775; and “Breed's Hill” 
or “The Burning of Charleston,” 
attributed to Joel Barlow. 

Of these, the “Liberty Song” is 
far away the most important, in that 
it was our first patriotic song to be 
written and published. The publish- 
ers were Mein and Fleming of Bos- 
ton, and the tune used was the famil- 
iar “Hearts of Oak.” No copy of this 
edition has been located, and its dis- 
covery would be an event of historical 
importance. 

And so, as we approach the Amer- 
ican Revolution, which lasted from 
1776-1783, we observe a certain 
preparatory musical background that 
must have affected the actual war 
years. It is true that this output of 
topical and war songs was limited, 
and that few, if any, music stores 
existed. Secular music publishing 
was not to be known until 1787, when 
Thomas Dobson of Philadelphia is- 
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Two Famous Contraltos Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Recently Dead 

Sigrid Onegin and Maria Gay St€V€ P OTtBT 11 


By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


On June 18, in Magliaso, Switzer- 
land, Sigrid Onegin, famous German- 
Swedish contralto, died at the age of 
52. This brilliantly gifted singer re- 
corded extensively for Polydor in the 
early Twenties. Her first American 
records were listed in the 1923 Bruns- 
wick catalog and her first association 
with that company lasted through the 
early days of electrical recording. In 
1928, Onegin became a Victor-Gramo- 
phone Company artist, recording in 
the U.S.A., England and Germany 
for some years. 

Maria Gay Zen a tel lo died in New 
York City on July 29. She was 64 
years old. The voice and style of this 
famous Carmen may be studied on 
records made over a long period. 
Bauer lists black G&T and Favorite 
discs recorded in Paris, 1903-05. There 
was a series of Gramophone discs 
that originated in London, 1908, of 
which two numbers from "Carmen” 
were pressed here by Victor. To 
American collectors Maria Gay is best 
known through her Columbia records 
of 1911 and later. In November, 1930, 
a little known Victor electrical re- 
cording was released, a duet from 
Carmen, sung with her husband Zena- 
tello, on 7314. 


T hroughout its career, the 
American Quartet, although it 
sang many popular sentimental songs, 
specialized in ragtime and comedy 
numbers. With Billy Murray and Steve 
Porter as two of its members, that 
was no doubt inevitable. The Victor 
catalog declared that “in popular 
songs of the day and humorous 
specialties, they are unequaled,” and 
anybody hearing their records of 
"That Mysterious Rag,” "That Hyp- 
notizing Man,” “The Skeleton Rag,” 
and dozens of others of the same genre 
must agree that when it came to in- 
tricate comedy singing the foursome 
had no serious competition. 

On the other hand, I don't believe 
a better example of perfect quartet 
singing of the old school has ever 
been made than the Edison Diamond 
Disc of “Moonlight Bay,” sung by the 
Premier (Edison name for American) 
Quartet. 

Many of the biggest selling records 
of the 10-year period from 1910 to 
1920 were made by the American. 
Early in the quartet's career, Steve ' 
dusted off the old favorite “Night 


Trip to Buffalo” sketch (as a cylinder, 
it was the first record I ever heard) 
and the American remade it, with a 
change whereby the Irish hero was 
going to the “Boof-a-lo convention,” 
to be nominated by the Democrats 
for the Presidency. Coupled with the 
cowboy song, “Denver Town,” it went 
well. 

When “Oh, You Beautiful Doll” 
came along, the American recorded 
it. A month or so after it had been 
placed on the market, a famous poet 
wrote a letter in which he declared, 
“I can't bring myself to address you 
as either gentlemen or men,” and in- 
dignantly inquired how “four such 
singers could bring yourselves to sing 
such appalling trash.” The Quartet 
replied that the record had already 
sold more than a million copies and 
was still going strong; consequently, 
their sense of artistry was not too 
greatly outraged. In a sense, time has 
made a mockery of the poet, for, 
despite the silly words of "Beautiful 
Doll,” its irresistible tune has already 
sent it well on its way to being an 
American folk classic. 

I have already mentioned typical 
ragtime numbers as sung by the 
American. One of their big hits of 

1913 was “Sailing Down the Chesa- 
peake Bay.” Another was "And the 
Green Grass Grew All Around.” In 

1914 there were such masterpieces 
as “Do You Take This Woman for 
Your Lawful Wife?” “Chinatown, My 
Chinatown” and “It's a Long, Long 
Way to Tipperary.” Steve was still 
making comic talking records on oc- 
casion, but singing with the quartet 
took up most of his time and energy. 

The ensemble held together in its 
original form until 1918 or 1919, when 
Bill Hooley died and Donald Chalm- 
ers became the bass “foundation.” 
When Murray's joint Victor-Edison 
contract expired in 1919 and he de- 
cided to free-lance for a time, the 
American sang for virtually all the 
phonograph companies of the day. 
Sometimes it called itself the Ameri- 
can Quartet; sometimes, the Premier; 
sometimes, the Premier- American, 
and, on one occasion at least, the 
Murray Quartet. 

In 1920 a new male quartet, the 
Harmonizers, came into being, with 
Steve as its baritone. The other mem- 
bers were Charles Hart, Billy Jones 
and Harry Donaghy. It free-lanced 
exclusively, but lasted only a couple 
of years. Murray by this time had 
signed' an exclusive Victor contract, 
and Porter was still the American 
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Quartet baritone. In 1924 Murray and 
Ed Srnalle made a record of “What 
Does the Pussy Cat Mean When She 
Says Meow?” in which the versatile 
Steve did the voices of both the “dog" 
and “cat.” 

Meanwhile, Edison and some of the 
small companies, such as Grey Gull, 
continued to issue such monologs as 
“Flanagan's Beal Estate Deal" and 
“Flanagan in a Restaurant.” For Edi- 
son, Steve teamed up with Ernie Hare 
and made a new recording of Len 
Spencer's immortal comic sketch, “The 
Arkansas Traveler.” He also made a 
number of sketches, of rural rather 
than Irish humor, with Billy Jones, 
just as he had done with Byron Har- 
lan years before. 

Here I may as well say that Steve 
Porter's recording activities were so 
vast and so varied it has been next to 
impossible to touch on them all. I have 
not, for instance, mentioned as yet 
the comic sketches, such as “The Joke- 
smiths," which he made with Len 
Spencer, or such rapid-fire dialogs as 
“Irish Wit,” done with Murray's 
assistance. Nor have I spoken of the 
Rambler Minstrel Company, composed 
of himself, Murray, Collins and Har- 


lan, which made many personal 
appearances as well as a series of re- 
cordings for all the companies. In at 
least one instance he introduced to 
record fans a performer otherwise 
entirely unknown to collectors — “Miss 
Emma Forbes,” a sweet-voiced woman 
who assisted him in “Mrs. Hiram 
Of fen Discharges Bridget O'Sullivan.” 
Once or twice he helped Cal Stewart 
in “Uncle Josh” records. 

During his later years, when he 
had turned gray but still had bushy 
black eyebrows, Steve was not de- 
pendent upon phonograph or theat- 
rical work for his income. Many of 
his admirers will be surprised to learn 
that he became wealthy through an 
invention, but that is the truth. His 
mother-in-law was deaf, so ingenious 
Mr. Porter set out to aid her. He 
designed a hearing device which he 
called the Port-o-phone. It was named 
after himself, of course, although the 
name bears more than a little re- 
semblance to the old Zon-o -phone 
phonograph name. It worked so well 
for the mother-in-law that he placed 
it on the market and was still selling 
it in large quantities at the time of 
his death. 


Steve Porter's passing came sud- 
denly. One spring day in 1936 he had 
left his New York office and was 
walking down the street when he had 
a heart attack. He fell, striking his 
head against the curb. The head in- 
jury w'ould have been serious in it- 
self, but he was dead from the seizure 
by the time a physician could be 
summoned. He was 72 years years of 
age. Billy Murray, Walter Scanlan 
and many others of his old phono- 
graph friends sadly attended the ser- 
vices at Frank Campbell's funeral 
parlors. 

From every standpoint Steve Porter 
was a great artist, dS popular stand- 
ards go. He was not merely a brilliant 
Irish comedian, he was such an ac- 
complished singer that the American 
Quartet wouldn't have seemed the 
same without him. His recording 
career extended over 30 years, and he 
was as good when he appeared before 
the microphone for the last time as 
he was the first time he saw a record- 
ing horn. As the collecting of old 
“popular” records growls apace, so is 
his fame likely to increase and to be- 
come. pei’rnanent and enduring. 

Peace to his ashes! 


RECORDS 


WANTED CLASSICAL RECORDS: — 
Leonid Sobinoff, Sergei Lemeshoff, Bon- 
insegma, Aino Ackte, Maria Labia. — Ste- 
phen Mullen, 50 Western Ave., Saugus. 

Mass, ol67 

WANTED: Don’t sacrifice your old 
classical and operatic phonograph records 
for junk! Highest prices paid for old 
cylinders or discs. Send list to — G. H. 
Smith, 843 Middle St., Portsmouth, N. H. 

ap!269S 


RECORDS of all types bought. I pay 
express. Classicals preferred. — E. Hirsch- 
mann, 100 Duncan Av„ Jersey City, New 
Jersey. <364 03 

FOR SALE OR TRADE, Victor Colum- 
bia Classical Red Seal Records. Also 
Fonotipia, Pathe, Odeon. Prefer to trade 
for old Jazz records such as Oliver, Arm- 
strong, Dodds, Simeon, Bix, Hines, Mor- 
ton. Will buy any quantity old records. 
— J. O'Byrne de Witt, 51 Warren Street. 
Roxhury, 19, Mass. tOOSOl 

WANTED: — American Sheet Music 
Printed Before 1S70. Either Loose Co- 
pies or Bound Volumes. — Sparkman, Box 
947, Huntsville, Al abama. f 6S82 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells duplic- 
ates of rare collection. Special low prices. 
— E, Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey 
City, 6, New Jersey. 0*2525 

PRINTED LISTS SENT FREE, we do 

not ask for stamps. Edison cylinder cat- 
alogs 1904-1018 Edison cylinder and disc 
magazines, lenflets. Edison cylinder pop- 
ular records also classical 20c each. Edi- 
son diamond disc popular and classical 
records 35c each. Concert and Grand 
Onera 75c and 81.00 each. No Edison disc 
over $1.00 no matter how rare. The above 
prices have been the same for years and 
will remain so. We pay cost of shipping 
records and phonographs to you well 
packed.— Woodymay Record Co. Knights 
of the turntable, 73 Roxbury Sit., Boston. 

Mass. O1095 

R E C O R D S , sheet music. State 
“Wants." (Enclose dime). — Fore's (Dept. 
O). 3151 High, Denver. 5, Col s!2234 

WANTED: Old Coin operated music in- 
struments; also Music Rolls for Seeburg 
Automatic rewind Pianos and orches- 
trions and for WurHtzer Bijou Piano 
Orchestras. — A. C. Raney, Route 3, Box 
871 A. Whittier, Calif. mh6694 



Parlor barrel organ , early 19 th century } in the Steinert collection , 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Harry Macdonough I 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


“TLJARRY Macdonough" was the 
name under which the late J. S. 
Macdonald, one of the most talented 
and popular of all singers for the 
phonograph, was known throughout 
his entire recording career, but it was 
an alias which came to him unsought 
and eventually caused him serious em- 
barrassment. 

For a year or so before his death 
Mr. Macdonald wrote me occasional 
letters in which he related many high- 
ly interesting facts concerning his 
career — surely one of the most varied, 
colorful and important in the history 
of the talking machine. Beginning as 
a singer at 75 cents a “round," he 
eventually became, first with the Vic- 
tor company and then with Columbia, 
among the most outstanding of re- 
cording organization officials. 

But perhaps it would be well to let 
this great tenor tell as much of his 
story as possible in his own way. We 
shall begin then by saying that he 
was born in Canada, of Scotch de- 
scent, in 1868, and received a suffici- 
ently good musical training to allow 
him to be an accomplished church so- 
loist, although he never appeared in 
concert or upon the stage. 

On October 17, 1898, at the age of 
30, he filled a test engagement at the 
Edison laboratories in West Orange, 
N. J. Prior to that eventful after- 
noon, he had made only a few rec- 
ords — cylinders, of course — for the 
Michigan Electric Company in De- 
troit. “These records," he explained 
to me, “were not sold but merely used 
in their ‘phonograph parlor" on the 
slot machines in use at that time." 

Although Russell Hunting is usu- 
ally identified with the once popular 
series of “Casey"' monologs, a man by 
the name of John Kaiser was making 
them in Spanish-American war days 
for Edison. It was he who first inter- 
ested Walter Miller, the pioneer com- 
pany's recording manager, in young 
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Macdonald's exquisite lyric voice. 

“At my first session," said the sing- 
er, “I made 12 selections, for which 
I received $9.00. The regular rate at 
that time was $1 per song, but being 
a beginner I was supposed to be sat- 
isfied with anything they chose to pay 
me and, as a matter-of-fact, I was. 
That $9 seemed pretty big for the 
afternoon, and I had no complaint. 
However, shortly after that they paid 
me the regular rate of $1 per ‘round," 
as it was described in those days. 

“Each morning or afternoon session 
consisted of 30 ‘rounds' of five or six 
songs, selected from the repertoire on 
the list in proportion to their selling 
qualities. Sometimes it would be ‘The 
Holy City" ten times; ‘Mid the Green 
Fields of Virginia" five times, with 
the other 15 divided up among the 
songs of which they needed additional 
masters. 

“At that time they made five mast- 
ers at each performance of a song 
and from each master they could 
make from 25 to 75 duplicates before 
the master wore out. ‘The Holy City' 
was the outstanding seller and had to 
be done over more than any other se- 
lection. It paid my rent for many 
years." 

I pause here to say that “The Holy 
City" was something of a burden 
throughout Mr. Macdonald's singing 
career — a tiresome burden, it must 
have been, despite its rent-paying 
qualities. It took two Victor single- 
faced records — No. 2815 and 2816 — 
for him to sing it in its entirety — and 
another record by him, called “The 
Sabbath Mom," consisted of “part of 
‘The Holy City' with chimes." He al- 
so took the solo part of a Haydn 
Quartet rendition of Stephen Adams' 
famous composition. Evidence that 
the thing came to be an annoyance 
was given in the June, 1927, issue of 
the now defunct Phonograph Monthly 
Review, in an article by Mr. Macdon- 
ald, in which he said he was glad 
that the phonograph had progressed 
to the point that complete recordings 
of symphonies were being issued, and 
‘The Holy City" is no longer the 
height of recorded art." 

Walter Miller and a typographical 
error must share the responsibility 
for the young tenor's becoming known 
as Harry Macdonough, Miller, who 
apparently had a mild mania for 
naming tenors Harry, objected to 
Macdonald's first name of “John” as 
not being “romantic enough." “You're 
Harry Macdonald from now on," he 
said, but when the first cylinder by 
the new singer came out the last 


name was mistakenly given as “Mac- 
donough." 

“That didn't matter, because I was 
completely indifferent to what they 
called me. I thought then that rec- 
ord-making was a sort of lowdown 
business, anyway," the singer whim- 
sically commented. 

But then came embarrassment. By 
one of those stranger-than-fiction co- 
incidences, there was at that time a 
veteran theatrical comedian who had 
been calling himself Harry Macdon- 
ough for many years. Despite the fact 
that he had appeared with Lillian 
Russell and other famous stars, the 
new “Harry Macdonough” had never 
heard of him before. The veteran, 
however, soon found out somebody 
was using his name on records by be- 
ing annoyed with requests to sing- 
ballads every time he made a stage 
appearance. When he began making 
an investigation, the chest-fallen 
Macdonald wrote him a letter of 
apology. 

“That was the hardest thing I ever 
did," he told me, “for I felt that if 
I told him the truth, that I had never 
heard of him before I appropriated 
his name, I would only be adding in- 
sult to injury." A friendly understand- 
ing was affected, however, and the 
tenor and the comedian had no trouble 
with each other after that, except 
that, as a rule, each received the 
other's mail instead of his own. 

Young Macdonald was now well 
started on his successful recording 
career. He continued to call himself 
Harry Macdonough, although he said 
he made a few records for a minor 
company whose name he couldn't re- 
call, under the disguise of “Ralph 
Raymond." 

The Edison Quartet was then com- 
posed of John Bieling, first tenor; 
Jere Mahoney, second tenor; S. H. 
Dudley, baritone, and William F. Hoo- 
ley, bass. Mahoney became ill with 
inflammatory rheumatism, and Mac- 
donough took his place. “The new 
combination," he said, “stuck togeth- 
er for about 20 years, being known 
as the Haydn Quartet when singing 
for the Berliner Gramophone Com- 
pany, which later became the Victor 
Company.” 

After the formation of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company in 1901, the 
Quartet, as an ensemble and as in- 
dividuals, signed a contract which 
permitted work to be continued for 
the Edison organization, although the 
bulk of its efforts were for Victor. 
Macdonough is also said to have made 
a few Columbia records, although I 
have never seen one. He likewise 
sang many records for the American 
Phonograph Company, a short-lived 
cylinder manufacturing concern oper- 
ated by some of the prominent re- 

( Continued on Page 129) 
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A message for you . . . from 1953 


{Today t John Jones is just an average Amer- 
ican y wrestling with all the doubts and worries 
and problems that beset every one of us right 
now. But let’s skip ahead 10 years. Let's look 
at John Jones then — and listen to him . . .) 

"r^OMETiMES 1 feel so good it almost scares me. 

^ “This house — I wouldn't swap a shingle oft' 
its roof for any other house on earth. This little 
valley, with the pond down in the hollow at the 
back, is the spot I like best in all the world. 

“And they’re mine. I own ’em. Nobody can take 
'em away from me. 

“I've got a little money coming in, regularly. 
Not much — but enough. And I tell you, when you 
can go to bed every night with nothing on your 
mind except the fun you’re going to have tomor- 
row — that's as near Heaven as a man gets on 
this earth! 

“ It wasn’t always so. 

“ Back in ’43 — that was our second year of war, 
when we were really getting into it — I needed 
cash. Taxes were tough, and then Ellen got sick. 


Like most everybody else, I was buying War 
Bonds through the Payroll Plan — and I figured on 
cashing some of them in. But sick as she was, it 
was Ellen who talked me out of it. 

" ‘Don’t do it, John!* she said. ‘ Please don’t! 
For the first rime in our lives, we’re really saving 
money. It’s wonderful to know that every single 
payday we have more money put aside! John, if 
we can only keep up this saving, think what it can 
mean! Maybe someday you won’t have to work. 
Maybe we can own a home. And oh, how good it 
would feel to know that we need never worry 
about money when we’re old!’ 

“ Well, even after she got better, I stayed away 
from the weekly poker game — rDit dropping a 
little cash at the hot spots now ancr then — gave up 
some of the things a man feels he has a right to. 
We made clothes do— cut out fancy foods. We 
didn't have as much fun for a while but we paid 
our taxes and the doctor and — we didn't touch 
the War Bonds. 

“VVe didn’t touch the War Bonds then, or any 
other time. And I know this: The world wouldn't 
be such a swell place today if we had!” 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this advertisement by 
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CORRECTION 

Two months ago we published a 
warning regarding F. Russell, after 
evidence of a check written on a 
Boston bank which was returned 
marked “no account.” In order that 
no injustice be done, we wish to clear 
Mr. Russell upon receipt of a letter 
from his bank stating that he has 
an account there. It is and shall re- 
main the policy of HOBBIES to issue 
warnings when irrefutable evidence 
is submitted to us of this type. In 
our field nearly all our readers are 
buying, selling and trading, and 
checks that are sent out for merch- 
andise and are returned marked “no 
account” naturally call for protection 


to other readers. We do not know 
what happened between Mr. Russell 
and the bank and certainly regret it 
if any injustice has been committed 
against Mr. Russell. We hope by this 
notice that our readers will cancel 
anything against him. The bank's 
advices, however, are still in our pos- 
session and it looks as if Mr. Russell 
has a humdinger of a lawsuit against 
his bank. 

I Old Mechanical Ranks i 

By !na Hayward Bellows j 

Tlie only authentic, comprehensive history of old S 
mechanical banka . . . filled with Illustrations of ) 
hanks, each identified, described and appraised ) 
In value and rarity. A valuable handbook for ) 
collectors and dealers . . . $2.50. > 

Order your copy from HOBBIES > 

2810 S. Michigan Chloaoo. Illinois j 


FAVORITE PIONEER RECORD- 
ING ARTISTS 
(Continued from Page 3f) 

cording artists, and went with the 
other members of the Quartet to Eng- 
land in 1902, where their fame had 
preceded them to such an extent that 
they reaped a rich harvest making 
records for the European companies. 

Soon after their return, Macdon- 
ough, by this time unquestionably the 
most popular recording tenor of his 
day, signed an exclusive contract 
with Victor and became its assistant 
recording director, in charge of the 
New York studios. Here he not only 
continued to sing the latest ballads 
by the score and to take part in an 
almost incredible amount of ensemble 
work with Haydn and many other 
groups, but to supervise all Victor 
recording activities outside those at 
the Camden laboratories. There was 
plenty of work, but he seemed to 
thrive on it l 

(To be continued) 


MATCH COVERS 


FOR SALE 


MATCHBOOK COVERS, clean and flat, 
one hundred (all different) for One dollar 
postage paid. Oregon Hobby Club, 240-246 


"ARMY AND NAVY” book match cov- 
ers. 20 diff. for $1.00. 25 diff. Patriotic 
50 cents. 50 Diff. Hotels $1.00 (Entire 
lot for $2.00 in War Stamps). Free Lists. 
— Jay Yeingst, 502, Parkway Road, 
Harrisburg. Pa. 1122151 


MATCH BOOK ALBUMS: Send now 
for your copy of booklet describing the 
old reliable -Matchless'' Album and oth- 
er albums for various uses. — Matchless 
Album Co., Dept. H, Long Branch, N. J. 

mh6447 


10 DIFFERENT N. Y. World’s Fair 25c 
or War Stamp. — Fred Kappus, 230 SL 
James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. ja6664 


MATCHBOOK COVERS: Clean, all dif- 
ferent. lift for $1; 200, $2,26; 300, $3 75; 
400. $5.50; 500, $7.60; Covers from Holly- 
wood: 25, 50c; 40, $1; 60, $1.50; 80, $2.25; 
inn. $3. — E. B. Carswell, 6566 Barton, 
Hollywood, 38, Calif. f6888 


UNUSED MATCH BOOKS. 125 differ- 
ent Standards, $1. 50 different Billboards 
$1. Free list. — H. F. Fansler, 5002 
Walnut St., Philadelphia. Penn. sl021 


MATCHBOOKS. Full, all different, new, 
unusued, $1.25 hundred. — .Toe Casselberry, 
302 Lincoln, Lansdowne, Pa. mh6633 


UNUSED MATCH BOOK covers. 100 
all different, $1.00; 35 Royal Flash covers, 
$1.00. Free list.— Charles Edelman, 1311A 
East 84, Cleveland, Ohio. mh6825 


FOR SALE: Matchbook Covers. Postal 
brings prices. — Matchbooks, 1808 College, 
Fort Worth, 4, Texas . ap6042 

120 DIFFERENT COVERS flat, one 
dollar prepaid. George Irwin, 3415 Drexel, 
Dallas. 5. Texas. 012SS5 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

• WANTED TO BUY— 4c per word for 1 
months: 6 months for the price of four; 12 
months for the price of seven. 

• FOR SALE — 6c per word for 1 month; 
6 months for the price of four; 12 months 
for the price of seven. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Harry Macdonough, II 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


TOURING THE early 1900’s and, to 
^ a less extent during the decade 
from 1910 to 1920, Harry Mac- 
donough ’s name remained one of the 
most familiar on Victor records, in 
spite of his being actively in charge 
of the company’s New York recording 
laboratory. 

He continued to make tenor solos 
of the popular ballads of the day; 
standard songs, such as “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” “Home, Sweet 
Home” and “Then You’ll Remember 
Me”; hymns, and favorite operatic 
arias, sung in English. His rank as 
the most popular tenor on records 
outside the Red Seal classification 
was not challenged until another 
Canadian known as Henry Burr came 
along and, around 1912, stepped 
firmly into the lead as the best loved 
singer of sentimental songs in all the 
phonograph’s history. 

Mr. Macdonough continued as the 
star of the Haydn Quartet until the 
pressure of executive duties reduced 
the amount of time he had for sing- 
ing, and the Quartet disbanded in 

1914. Nevertheless, he kept on as 
second tenor of the Orpheus Quartet, 
whose other members were Lambert 
Murphy, tenor, who called himself 
Raymond Dixon on many of his 
records; Reinald Werrenrath, also 
known as Edward Hamilton, baritone, 
and the omnipresent William F. 

Hooley, bass. It is worthy of note 
that Murphy and Werrenrath eventu- 
ally became Red Seal singers, al- 

though they were no better than Mac- 
donough and Hooley, who “stayed on 
the Blacks.” 

Then there was the Lyric Quartet 
which, when first founded in 1909, 
consisted of Macdonough as tenor, 

Frank C. Stanley as bass, Elise 
Stevenson, soprano, and Corinne Mor- 
gan, contralto. Stanley died in 1910, 
and the ladies, who were proteges of 
his, soon ceased to record. The Quar- 
tet then became Macdonough; Hooley, 
bass; Olive Kline, soprano, and Elsie 
Baker, contralto. It made records for 
a great many years. 

The artists with whom Macdonough 
sang duets constitute almost the en- 
tire Victor “popular” list. He teamed 
up with Bieling, Dudley, Hooley, 
Stanley, a mysterious Miss Walton, 
who was probably Elise Stevenson, 
Miss Stevenson, Miss Morgan, Eliz- 
abeth Wheel er, Olive Kline (their 
12 -inch duet of the Miserere from 
“Trovatore” ' was long one of the 


most popular records in the Victor 
catalog*), Miss Baker, and others en- 
tirely too numerous to mention. He 
and George P. Watson, the German 
yodler, even joined forces to record 
“The Bavarian Yodel.” The Schubert 
Trio, which made one or two records 
of religious compositions around 
1906, appears to have been composed 
of him, Stanley and Mrs. Wheeler. 
He was also the tenor of the Lyric 
Trio (the other members probably 
were Hooley and Elizabeth Spencer, 
with whom Macdonough made a few 
duets) , which sang a few records, 
such as “When I Was a Lad,” from 
“Pinafore,” in 1901 and 1902. Few 
singers can have had a busier career. 
When one considers the vast amount 
of supervisory work the tenor was 
doing at the same time, amazement 
grows as to how he ever did it. 

Yet Macdonough retained his keen 
sense of humor and always found 
time to “kid” other recording artists 
along and to relate the newest anec- 
dote. He and Olive Kline used to en- 
gage in some tall story-telling 
matches, with each trying to top the 
other’s yarn. 

Macdonough’s solo records became 
fewer in number after 1916. The last, 
No. 18516, “It’s Never Too Late to 
be Sorry,” came out in February, 
1919, and had “Don’t Cry, Little 
Girl, Don’t Cry,” by his arch rival, 
and good friend, Henry Burr, on the 
other side. His final appearance on 
records, however, appears to have 
come in February, 1920, when he 
sang the vocal refrain of a dance 
record, “Peggy,” by Joseph C. Smith’s 
orchestra. 

Mr. Macdonough summed up his 
later phonograph years by saying: 
“My personal connection with the 
Victor Company continued until 1925. 
For many years I sang solos, duets, 
trios, quartet and ensemble records 
with the Victor Male Chorus, the 
Trinity Choir, the Victor Mixed 
Chorus and the Victor Light Opera 
Company. In fact, I was mixed up 
with almost every combination in the 
catalog, besides picking artists and 
selections for them to do. 

“Eventually I was made Sales 
Manager of the Company and con- 
tinued in this work until 1922 when 
I returned to the Artist Department 
with my dear friend, Calvin G. Child, 
who had been at the head of the De- 
partment since the formation of the 
Victor Company, On his retirement 


in October, 1923, I was made Man- 
ager of the Artist and Repertoire 
Department and continued there until 
October, 1925, when I left to become 
Director of Recording Studios of the 
Columbia Company.” 

The latter position was the one 
John S. Macdonald — the erstwhile 
“Harry Macdonough” — held when he. 
succumbed to a heart attack on Sep- 
tember 26, 1931, at the age of 63. 
His death was the cause of much 
comment in newspapers and trade 
publications generally, but it was 
ironic that the latter made some out- 
standing errors in writing of his 
achievements. The Radio and Talk- 
ing Machine Weekly declared him to 
have been the tenor of "the original 
Peerless Quartet,” Avhile the Talking 
Machine World identified him as the 
leader of the American Quartet. Both 
were thinking of the Haydn, but got 
the name mixed up with the organi- 
zations led by Henry Burr and Billy 
Murray, respectively. 

For several years before his death, 
Victor extensively remade Mac- 
donough’s records, having them re- 
corded by newer singers, either be- 
cause the original matrices had been 
damaged or to get the benefit of im- 
proved orchestration. The tenor’s 
renditions, however, were regarded as 
models for other artists to pattern 
by, and the catalog continued to list 
many records in w-hich he partici- 
pated. It- spoke truthfully when it 
said that Macdonough’s “correct 
method of singing and the clearness 
of his diction have supplied excellent 
model records in various classes,” and 
added, “he has many friends, being 
known to the music-loving public in 
every quarter of the globe.” 

Mi*. Macdonough was survived by 
■his wife and a son, “Jack,” with whom 
I kept up a friendly correspondence 
for some time, but of whom I eventu- 
ally lost track, although I heard he 
became engaged in business in South 
America. 

As one looks back upon the remark- 
able 33-year career of Harry Mac- 
donough in the phonograph world, it 
seems impossible to doubt that he was 
one of the most significant musical 
figures of his time. From a begin- 
ning* as a singer for slot machine 
records to the most popular solo and 
quartet tenor of his day, through the 
enormous mass of his miscellaneous 
recording work, to becoming record- 
ing director, Victor sales manager, 
and, finally, Columbia's recording di- 
rector — his record is one of great ac- 
complishments. Why a man of 
such predominantly musical instincts 
should ever have been made a sales 
manager is more than I can under- 
stand, but the fact that he was only 
lends point to the great variety of 
his achievements. 
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over from Paris and he kept the trans- 
fer equipment in his home. Not even 
the officials of the American company 
were allowed to see it, with the result 
that the mystery surrounding this 
secret process, which surpassed all 
other methods of dubbing, has re- 
mained unsolved to this day. 

Angus Joss, of Joliet, 111., writes 
that there was an Actuelle machine 
that played both vertical and lateral 
cut records. The sound travelled over 
a rod from the needle to an amplify- 
ing cone, producing a mellow tone 
free from directional qualities. This 
machine, says Mr. Joss, “was a large 
and elaborate affair, equipped with an 
electric motor and housed in a huge 
cabinet with handsome trimmings.” 
Which prompts me to suggest that if 
collectors owning unusual types of 
phonographs and gramophones would 
send us photographs we might find 
them satisfactory for reproducing on 
these pages. 


SAVE YOUR HOBBIES 

The wealth of information con- 
tained in every issue of Hobbies is 
too val uabl e to be thrown around 
with the consequent danger of loss. 
File every copy of Hobbies as soon 
as received in the handsome binder 
which we have for you and you will 
soon have a volume of information 
to which you can refer at any time. 
This binder is covered with buckram, 
with the title printed in gold. Its 
appearance will compare favorably 
with the handsomest bound books in 
your library. It will be sent to you 
postpaid on receipt of $2.20 with a 
guarantee of perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Holds It Issues 

HOBBIES MAGAZINE 
2810 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 



Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements 


TN SOME ways, the recording ca- 
rreers of Harry Macdonough, second 
tenor of the Edison and Haydn Quar- 
tets, and S. H. Dudley, the baritone, 
were curiously parallel. Both began 
singing by the “round” and worked 
themselves up to high positions as 
Victor Talking Machine Company 
officials. And, as will be seen later, 
Dudley, like Macdonough, used for re- 
cording purposes a name that was 
also the property of someone else, 
with confusion and embarrassment re- 
sulting. 

“S. H. Dudley was given the name 
of Samuel Holland Rous when he was 
born some 78 years ago. In 1931 he 
wrote me about some of the high- 
lights of his interesting career, in 
which he said: 

“I must have begun to acquire a 
taste for travel at the age of six 
months, when my father, resigning 
his professorship in Asbury College 
. . . left my native town of Green- 
castle, Ind., to become one of those 
poor peripatetic superintendents of 
county schools, who were always at 
the mercy of petty politics in the local 
school boards. . . . Before I was 

thirteen we had lived in Vevay, 
Irvington, Attica, Thorntown, Stock- 
well, Dayton, Frankfort, Rushville 
and Indianapolis .... 

“At age thirteen the future 'Dud- 
ley' was removed in his first year in 
high school to do his bit toward the 
family income .... When I was 
20 I began to think of some way to 
utilize my very fair but untaught 
natural baritone voice — other than 
giving it free in church choirs. 
Chance brought me an opportunity to 
play ‘small parts' in a company giving 
a summer season of operetta in 
Montreal, and I jumped at it. 

“Little did I imagine that during 
the next 13 years I would sing roles 
in 72 different operas with 34 opera 
companies! Or that I would travel a 
quarter million miles in Pullmans, 
day coaches, freight trains, cabooses, 
carriages, burros and farm wagons — 
not to mention Shank's Mare — in the 
U. S., Canada and Mexico .... 

“After a few seasons of comic 
opera I drifted into the grand opera 
section and then the fun began! 
Several years with the Boston Ideal 
Opera Company were comparatively 
uneventful, but those of ‘Grand Opera 
in English' with several companies 
(one of them featuring Emma Juch, 
who was among the very first Victor 
Red Seal artists) were not .... 

“I was with the first company to 
give Grand Opera in English in 


Mexico, and the first to present 
Wagner's works. Tannhauser, Flying 
Dutchman, Lohengrin and Walkure 
were given .... On April 29, 1891, 
we played at Guanajuato. The 
costumes and scenery had to be car- 
ried from the station three miles up 
a twisty canyon on a tram line; and 
when they arrived it was discovered 
that Faust costumes had been brought 
instead of the needed Tannhauser 
ones. It was then 11 o'clock and the 
audience, which had been waiting 
three hours, was restive, to put it 
mildly. So we played Tannhauser 
with Faust costumes and the curtain 
went down at 2:30 on a highly satis- 
fied audience. 

“Although only a bad baritone, I 
was occasionally called upon for bass 
and even tenor roles. During the 
Mexican tours I was forced to sing 
Sparafucile in Rigoletto. And do the 
Mexicans know their Rigoletto? I'll 
say so! Every time I dodged that 
low F in the first act (because I 
couldn't hit it) there were fervent 
hisses from all over the house! . . . 

“Again, the time was November 14, 
1890, and the place the Grand Opera 
House, Philadelphia. The Flying 
Dutchman was billed, with a large 
sale, and the money was badly needed. 
The singer booked for Dal and became 
ill at five o'clock and no one else 
knew the important part. But a 
German who shall be nameless actual- 
ly made a stab at it with the score 
in his left hand every minute he was 
on the stage. Imagine the feelings of 
the large audience, watching that fat 
German trying to sing the score 
from the book in English with a thick 
dialect, making appropriate gestures 
with his right hand! It was one of 
the funniest things I ever saw.” 

Dudley spent 13 years in opera and 
afterwards appeared in drama as one 
of Charles Frohman's forces. He and 
his wife, a Miss Holland (who, as 
Sofia Romani, had sung soprano roles 
with most of the opera companies in 
which her husband appeared) became 
sick and tired of trouping, and he be- 
gan to look about for some business 
that would allow him to maintain a 
home. 

“Then,” says the genial baritone, 
“like manna from heaven came along 
my old friend, Steve Porter, waiting 
for me one night at the stage door. 

“ ‘Hello, Sam. Do you want to sing 
second tenor in a male quartet job?' 

“ ‘Steve, I'll sing anything from 
basso-profundo to soprano, if there is 
any real money in it!' 

“Well, it was a job making male 
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PATRIOTIC MUSIC 

Part III 

By KENNETH ROSE 


quartet records for Mr. Thomas 
Edison in West Orange, and we re- 
ceived $15 each for our afternoon's 
work. Simple old-fashioned stuff — 
Old Oaken Bucket; Hail, Jerusalem — 
but the singing position was decidedly 
cramping, as the crude methods of 
recording made it necessary for us to 
bump our heads close together. 

“But it looked like easy money, and 
I asked Walter Miller (recording- 
manager for Edison then and for 30 
years afterward) if he wanted any 
solos. 'Let's have a specimen,' said 
Walter; so I picked up the first song 
that came to hand, which happened 
to be a refined ditty entitled 'The 
Chili Widow,’ with a refrain like this: 

'She was the Chili Widow, the 
widow who couldn’t get warm — ' 

“When Walter heard the record he 
figuratively fell on my neck, as I 
happened to have a voice and an 
enunciation which just fitted the old- 
time recording process .... In a 
year or so I was making at the rate 
of about $12,000 a year, which was 
real money in 1900! 

“But, boy, it was hard work! We 
singers of that period would come 
home at night, with our voices all but 
gone; not daring to speak above a 
whisper to our families for fear of 
wasting* those precious vocal cords. 
I have made as many as 85 records 
in one day. A bad cold usually cost 
a singer about $500. 

“Those were the good old days 
when only about 25 duplicates could 
be made from one 'master,' the 
average being much smaller, and not 
only that but for a long time after 
the introduction of the 'concert' 
record — that huge cylinder which 
was supposed to be the last word in 
'tone’ — they were recorded one at 
a time and could not be duplicated. 
Think of that for a royalty; for every 
record sold the singer received 75 
cents, the standard price at the time. 

“But it was too good to last — - a- 
long comes Mr. Edison with his 'gold 
moulded' pi-ocess, which enabled him 
to make a million records out of each 
master. That, of course, jumped the 
price of the singers' services, until it 
was fixed at $40 for each number. 
Then Victor began to bid for our 
services, along with other companies 
that were starting in the game, but 
in 1902 the business began to fall off 
because many new singers became 
available when recording improve- 
ments made it possible to use all 
kinds of voices. So our male 
quartet . . . began to look toward 
London as a promising field. In 
June, 1902, we sailed for the other 
side and during the summer made 
hundreds of records — quartets, solos 
by Macdonough, Hooley and Dudley, 
duets, etc. Plantation and darky 
numbers were particularly appreci- 
ated by the British.” 

(To be continued .) 


THE WAR OF 1812 
THROUGH THE MEXICAN 
WAR — 1846 

rpHE period from 1812-1816, the 
years of our second war with 
England, were rich in valor and re- 
plete with a new consciousness of 
the meaning of our national integ- 
rity. They yielded a rich harvest of 
musical expression. Nearly every ma- 
jor victory of the War of 1812 was 
celebrated in song, and the list is 
long and honorable. 

THE STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
1814 

Our National Anthem, “The Star 
Spangled Banner,” must always be 
given precedence over all other pa- 
triotic songs. Its story is so thrilling, 
its later history so engrossing, that 
it merits an analytical description all 
its own. 

“The Star Spangled Banner” was 
born of shot and shell and of the 
tragedy of war. It was written by 
Francis Scott Key of Baltimore on 
board a British man-of-war, under 
circumstances that were intensely dra- 
matic. 

A leading physician of Maryland, 
a friend of Key, was captured and 
held prisoner by the British. In an 
effort to secure his release, Key, 
while operating under a flag of truce, 
met with the British admiral on the 
deck of the English flagship. Before 
all details could be arranged the 
British forces made a night attack 
on Fort McHenry, which was being 
defended by the Americans. After 
feverishly waiting the result of the 
night's bombardment, Key at the 
break of dawn discovered the dim 
outline of the flag still waving tri- 
umphantly over the ramparts of the 
fort. Despair yielded to ecstatic joy; 
and transported by the rapture of 
this soul-stirring sight, he hastily 
penned the verses that were to be- 
come known to us as “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” 

The next day, with his mission 
completed, Key had a Baltimore print- 
er strike off the song on hand bills. 
This was on September 14, 1814. It 
appeared in a Baltimore paper the 
following week. The verses were set 
to the well known tune, “To Ana- 
creon in Heaven.” 

“Anacreon in Heaven” is attributed 
to an English composer, John Stafford 


Smith, who wrote it as a drinking 
song for the London Anacreonic So- 
ciety. It had a great vogue with 
many similar organizations in Eng- 
land and reached the United States 
in the late 1780's. It had previously 
been used as the musical setting for 
“Adams and Liberty,” “Freedom Tri- 
umphant,” “The Pillar of Glory,” 
“When Death's Gloomy Angel Was 
Bending His Bow,” and for sun- 
dry Masonic purposes, before it was 
adapted by Key. Undoubtedly he was 
familiar with this tune and had it in 
mind when falling so naturally into 
the somewhat involved metre of the 
“Star Spangled Banner.” 

The first edition of our National 
Anthem was published by Thomas 
Carr in Baltimore in 1814 and is a 
rarity of major importance. Only 
eight or nine copies are known to 
exist today. Thes* are all distin- 
guished by the omission of the letter 
“R” in the word “patriotic,” and by 
the fact that this was the first pub- 
lication in any form or the song under 
the title of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner.” It had been known originally 
as “The Fall of Fort McHenry.” It 
has run into many editions, and any 
printing before 1830 is a collector's 
treasure. 

Other songs written during the War 
of 1812 of patriotic importance are 
“The Battle of the Wabash,” contain- 
ing a very early imprint of the “Star 
Spangled Banner;” “The Hunters of 
Kentucky;” “Decatur's Victory;” Erie 
and Champlain;” “Hull's Victory;” 
“Lawrence the Brave;” “The Death 
of Commodore Perry;” and “Columbia, 
the Land of the Brave.” 

— — o — 

This national outpouring of song 
was so widespread that several peri- 
odicals carried song sheets as supple- 
ments. Those found in the Portfolio 
Magazine are collector's items and de- 
serve a place in this list. Among the 
best known are “The Pillar of Glory;” 
“Rise Columbia, Brave and Free;” 
and “Charge the Can Merrily.” Each 
has its place in history, and copies 
are not easily found. 

AMERICA— 1831 

Although it can be truly said that 
“The Star Spangled Banner” is our 
greatest National Anthem, a recog- 
nition brought about by popular usage 
and confirmed by law, it may be stated 
as emphatically that “America” is be- 
yond question our greatest National 
Hymn. Its stately and noble verse 
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S. H. Dudley, II 

By ULYSSES ("JIM”) WALSH 


T CLOSED last month’s installment 

with the Haydn Quartet going to 
London in June, 1902, and making- 
hundreds of records for the European 
companies. Some of these — including 
two Dudley solos, “Up Came Johnny 
With His Camera’' (a rather risque 
offering for that day) and “The 
Whistling Bowery Boy” — have been 
sent to me by such English collectors 
as P. G. Hurst and John Barnett, 

Now to resume the narrative in the 
singer’s own words: 

“Thoroughly tired out with four 
years of almost continuous singing, I 
decided to play hookey, and my wife 
and I went to France and Switzerland 
for a good rest. But there seemed 
to be ‘no rest for the wicked,” for I 
soon got a cable from Cal Child, 
director of the Victor recording de- 
partment, offering me the position of 
assistant director. As it had been 
about 17 years since I had held down 
what might be termed a steady job 
I hesitated, but finally accepted, re- 
serving the right to sing for Edison. 
They had a very long list of Dudley 
records, which had to be remade from 
time to time, as slight improvements 
were made, and I did not like to 
handicap them. 

“But a year later the Victor pur- 
chased my exclusive services — and 
some services they were, though I say 
it! In a few years I was far too 
busy to sing any more. 

“All I had to do was to select each 
month 50 or 100 numbers for the 
monthly bulletin; see that artists were 
engaged to sing them; keep them in 
good humor; write the notes for the 
bulletins; compile the Victor’s mon- 
umental Alphabetical Record Catalog; 
write and revise annually the Book 
of the Opera; write several hundred 
letters a month to record fans; test 
all the new records which were made, 
sometimes 500 a month; scout for 
new singers and novelties, etc. Mr. 
Child was by that time too busy 
with his huge list of celebrity sing- 
ers to bother with the common or 
garden variety of records.” 

During all these active years, it 
should be mentioned, Mr. Dudley was 
noted for the rigorous manner in 
which he excluded objectionable ma- 
terial from Victor lists and refused 
to allow the trashier types of popular 
songs to be recorded. 

“By 1919,” he continues, “I de- 
cided that 13 years of opera and 17 
of records was enough for one life- 
time, so my wife and I jumped into 


our little Seripps-Booth. And since 
then we have kept going. 

“We spent a winter in Hawaii, and 
while there a new volcano eruption 
broke out, and Mrs. ‘Dudley' was kind 
enough to break through a crust of 
lava and sink to her waist! ... We 
traveled over the old Spanish trail . . . 
were lost in the desert several times, 
fording one stream 14 times in one 
day; had a broken axle in the middle 


of a New Mexico desert; dodged 
Louisiana floods by loading the car 
on a leaky barge for a 20 mile bayou 
trip; were caught in a forest fire in 
Florida; stuck in the middle of Fish 
Creek, Arizona, all night, with moun- 
tain lions roaming about; mired in a 
‘dry’ lake in Utah — no wonder Mrs. 
Rous said, ‘I thought you retired from 
business to get a rest!’ 

“Then to Europe, where we have 
been ever since. We spend six months 
in our little apartment in Monaco and 
in the summer explore the mountain 
passes in our trusty Renault, now 
seven years old and going strong. . .. 
In 1927 a trip around the world broke 
the monotony — and another book 
could be written about some adven- 
tures while trying to see something 
of the virgin jungles of Sumatra.” 



Jim Walsh, Virginia, placing a record on an old-time Edison cylinder machine. 
In the background may be seen soyne of his autographed photos of recording 
artists and composers. Walsh, one of the outstanding authorities and record 
collectors of the country , besides his writing activities, broadcasts from WDBJ, 
Roanoke, Va. } at 5:30 each Saturday afternoon. His program comes in at 
about 96 on the dial, and consists of playing old records and giving 
information about the old-time recording artists. 
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RECORDS 


WANTED: Don't sacrifice your old 
classical and operatic phonograph records 
for junk! Highest prices paid for old 
cylinders or discs. Send list to — G. H. 
Smith, 843 Middle St., Portsmouth. N. H. 
apl269$ 


FOR SALE OR TRADE, Victor Colum- 
bia Classical Red Seal Records. Also 
Fonotipia, Pathe, Odeon. Prefer to trade 
for old Jazz records such as Oliver, Arm- 
strong, Dodds, Simeon. Bix, Hines. Mor- 
ton. Will buy any Quantity old records. 
— J. O’Byrne de Witt, 51 Warren Street, 
Roxbnry ID. Mass, fGOSUl 

WANTED: — American Sheet Music 
Printed before 1S70. Either loose copies 
or bound volumes. — Sparkman, Box 347, 
Huntsville, Alabama. f6882 

RECORDS. SHEET MUSIC, Lists 10c. 
— Fore’s Music Exchange (Dept. O). 315 L 

High, Denver 5, Colorado. sl2234 

WANTED: Old Coin operated music in- 
struments; also music rolls for Seeburg 
Automatic rewind pianos and orches- 
trions and for Wurlitzer Bijou Piano 
Orchestras. — A. C. Raney, Route 3, Box 

731A, Whittier, California. mh6G94 

WANTED: IRCC and HRS Records 
Send list, showing condition and prices, 
to E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., San 

Francisco, 15, California. n!2835 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, New Jersey, n 12288 
WANTED: Phonograph recordings of 
Mozart Sonata ICS 4 5 in any of the fol- 
lowing pressings: PD-516765, TI-1S14, PE- 
1144 2/3. also any recordings of the Mo- 
zart Masses, either complete, or only 
such selections as were recorded by the 
Christsehall Co., D. P, Ball, Room 401. 

Congress Bldg.. Miami. Fla. f3045 

FALKENER BRGS. Record Shop. An- 
tiques, 383 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
__ mh3021 

(RECORDS of all types bought. I pay 
express. Cl ass i cals preferred. — E. Hirsch- 
mann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 

Jersey. ja!2235 

EXCHANGE UNWANTED RECORDS 
for recordings desired. Classical, instru- 
mental. vocal records; acoustic, electrical, 
domestic, imported. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, 
New York 19. N. Y. jal2414 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Rosewood m el odeon, made 
by Cahart & Waltham, lyre base, perfect 
working order. Original finish $75.00. — 
Mrs. D. F. Groves, Wooddale, 111. Phone, 

Bensenville 236 R1 flOll 

FOR SALE: Sheet music, fine private 
coll ec Lien. For particulars write-C. de 
Windt, 140 Beacon Street. Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts^ ap6023 

WANTED: Music Boxes, every descrip- 
tion. Meerschaum Pipes, Steins. Will sell 
my duplicates. — Herbert H. Meyer, Grant 

Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. je6654 

WANTED: SMALL, one or two tune 
music box. Must be In tune. — Mrs. H. C. 
Taylor. West Hills Pkwy., Lawrence, 

Kansas. fl67 

REGINA DISCS, 15 V 2 in. Straus, etc. 
$1.75, $2. Zither, music box attachment. 
— Catherine Merrill. Glencoe, Minnesota. 

£109 

FOR SALE — “Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons” edited by Leopold Godow- 
sky. Copyrighted 1913. Most of music, 
lessons, exercises, grades 1-8, never used. 
Sheet music alone worth more than price 
asked. Marvelous opportunity for serious 
music student or music hobbyist. Price 
$25.00 plus express. — Irma Braden, Shei- 

don, Ill i nois. fl 205 

FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc- type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, 20 Lawson Rd., Egypt, Mass. 

jal 22901 

WANTED TO BUY: A record cabinet 
for Edison cylinder records; state con- 
dition and price. I also want to buy 
Edison two minute wax cylinder records. 
Send lists to — George M. Pate, 339 Lin- 
den Avenue, Centralia, 111. fl441 


And here I conclude my quotations 
from the man whom Harry Macdon- 
ough described as “the most inter- 
esting letter writer I have ever 
known.” 

These quotations, it should be re- 
membered, were written more than a 
decade ago, several years before the 
beginning of the second World War. 
In 1933, Mr. and Mrs. Rous, having, 
as he expressed it, “no desire to leave 
our old bones in Europe,” returned to 
this country and, before I lost track 
of them, were living happily in Cali- 
fornia, where he was also writing a 
book to be called, "One Hundred Ways 
of Making Money in a Depression.” 
As far as I know, they are both still 
alive. I certainly hope they are. It 
would be a pleasure to resume com- 
munication, but I would hesitate to 
inflict correspondence upon Mr. Rous 
at his advanced age. If he is still 
living, he and Russell Hunting, who 
made the “Casey” monologs, must be 
about the oldest surviving recording 
artists. Both, I think, are 78. 

It will be observed that the tone of 
these excerpts is one of buoyant hap- 
piness. That is all the more striking 
when it is remembered that for years 
after “Dudley's” retirement the 
phonograph world was full of ru- 
mors that he had gone blind and was 
“down and out.” This was written to 
me by the late, S. E. Levy, of Shang- 
hai, China, perhaps the world's fore- 
most authority in his day on old- 
time records, and was also told to 
me, in all good faith, by Edwin M. 
Whitney, of the Whitney Brothers 
Quartet and for many years a studio 
director for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. When I mentioned these 
reports to their subject, he replied, 
“I did have some trouble with eye 
strain — too much Victor proofreading, 
probably — but I can now see a beetle 
on the side of a mountain several 
miles away." As for the “down and 
out” idea, he said, “I once amused 
myself by figuring that if I had held 
on to the Victor stock I used to own, 
I would now be worth three million 
dollars. However, I sold it and in- 
vested in a comfortable annuity, and 
I can truthfully say I don't want to 
be a millionaire.” 

Despite his operatic training, most 
of Dudley's solo records were of a 
humorous nature, in which his skill 
as a whistler usually was given 
scope. He was noted for his rendi- 
tion of “The Whistling Coon,” which 
he made for Victor both as a solo 

(Continued on page 23) 


WANTED 

Old Songsters & Song Books 
ANY QUANTITY 

GIVE CONDITION AND PRICE FIRST LETTER 

mhp 

RUBIN SURASKY 

2349 Eutaw PI. Baltimore 17, Maryland 


^tA/Ucub 





$5 Postpaid - Insured 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 

“THE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OF MUSIC BOXES” covers the 
subject of music boxes com- 
prehensively, illustrates typical 
ones, and fo,r the first time pic- 
tures some of the rarest and 
costliest watches and tiny auto- 
mats ever constructed by man. 
242 pages, 133 large halftones. 

In this edition we glimpse 
little known facts about famous 
people of the world. There is 
pictured, for instance, a Na- 
poleonic watch. It was a fine 
musical watch that Napoleon 
had made as a gift to present 
to his son-in-law, General Murat 
(later “Prince” Murat), to 
celebrate his fete day as Emper- 
or after the Battle of Marengo. 

Napoleon was very conscious 
of the value of time and inte- 
grated military attack syn- 
chronously executed. He patron- 
ized the greatest watch-maker 
of all time, Abram-Louis 
Breguet of France, It is said 
that on a dare from Napoleon, 
the Breguet devised his Pendule 
Sympathique, a machine into 
which one set a pocket watch at 
night. During the hours of the 
night the Pendule Sympathique 
would automatically rate, reg- 
ulate, reset and wind the watch 
in its care for accurate time- 
measuring the next day. 

"By wireless (Mackay 

Radio) — London, England, to Light- 
ner Publishing Co., Chicago, U. S. 
A. RUSH, thirteen copies Music 
Box Book, import license number 
1373421.” Signed Malcolm Gardner. 


“Enclosed is order for one 

copy of The Curious History of 
Music Boxes’’ for one of our 
clients.’* 


Zolotnitzky a LaVieille Ruasie, 
Inc., Ne w York, (Goldsmiths of old 
Russia). (By appointment to Their 
Majesties, the Kings of Egypt and 
Sweden). 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 
2810 S. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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FREDERIC REMINGTON Western 

§ rints. Please describe, price. — James 
erven, Box 1777, Santa Ana, Calif. 

a?!2293 


BALTIMORE PRINTS WANTED: De- 
scribe, state price. — F. Buschman, 20 E. 
24th St., Baltimore, Md. ap6422 


WANTED: Old American paintings and 
prints; American portraits prior to 1820. 
Ship paintings by James Bard, J. Prin- 
gle; J. Walters, Prints by W. J. Bennett, 
Robert Havell, J. W. Hill, A. Doolittle. 
Send description and price. — C. K. John- 
son, Hurley, N. Y. mh6276 

PRINTS: Prodigal Son, singles or sets. 
Wanted, also prints any subject by AJ- 
bert Alden or Doolittle. Chetwood Smith, 
457 Stuart St., Boston, Mass. myl2446 


WANTED TO BUY Pictures by Cur- 
rier & Ives, also other artists. Winter, 
Colleges, Railroad. Locomotives, View of 
Towns, Hunting, Fishing, Sporting, Ships, 
also Colored Books on Flowers and Birds 
of all kinds. — Laurin's Old Print Shop, 
86 High Street, Saco, Maine. f6046 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS WANTED: 
Also other early American prints, paint- 
ings and miniatures. Please describe 
fully with price. Prompt reply. — House 
of Antiques, 28 Chandler, Detroit, 2. 
Mich. jel2657 


WANTED: DR. SYNTAX PRINTS. 

Please state titles and condition. — Louis 

Todd, 322 W. Washington St., Shelby- 

ville, Ind. f!4G 


WANTED: PICTURES published by 
Currier and Ives. Especially Winter 
Scenes. Large or small. — A. R. Davi- 
son, East Aurora, N. Y. jly6023 


FOR SALE 


MAGNUS ILLUSTRATED letter sheets. 
Write for free list. Colored Civil War 
patriotic song sheets, ten different $1.50. 
— E. N. Sampson, 420 Allyndale Drive, 
Stratford, Conn. mh2003 


.A FEW COPIES OF “Lee and His 
Generals" in color by G. B. Matthews, 
$4.00 each. — Mrs. Georgia F. Knight. 
Livingston, Tenn. myl2429 


CURRIER & IVES Specialist's Price 
List. Send 25 cents, for latest list, to — 
Paul Voorhees, 41-28 Little Neck Park- 
way, Little Neck, L. I., New York. sl22901 


COLOR PRINTS: Flowers, fruits, birds, 
costumes. Wholesale and retail. Wanted: 
Fine old lace paper Valentines. — K. 
Gregory, 222 E. 71st St., New York, 
N. Y. fl2S00l 


RUSSELLS, WESTERN ACTION, Col- 
ored Prints, 55c, five for $2. — DuBois, 
2-36 West Second, Los Angeles, Calif. 

jlyl2276 


ANTIQUE COLORED prints $1 each. 
Kurz and Allison Civil War lithographs. 
Large, fine condition. — Schwarz, 1806 
Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa. aulS97 


OLD VIEWS of cities and towns. An- 
nouncing an unusual collection of wood- 
cuts, engravings and etchings, all hand 
colored, all warranted to be from fifty 
to one hundred years old, covering 
scenes in all parts of the United States 
and Alaska. These are neatly mounted 
and protected by cellophane. If you are 
interested in old prints of your city or 
village we may have it. Prices from 
$2 to $5. — Old Prints, 525 E. Argonne 
Drive, Kirkwood, Mo. je6848l 


CURRIER & IVES copies, beautifully 
colored, size 11x16", assorted scenes. 12 
for $1.50, postpaid (marked reprints).— 
S. Fischel, 5234 Dorchester, Chicago. 

je6105 


CURRIER & IVES: Fox Hunting, “The 
Death" (age spotted). $14.50. Large folio. 
“The First Test of the Season," poor 
condition, $25. Large folio, "The Retreat," 
Bufford, $15. — Providence Antiques, 732 
Westminster, Providence, R. I. fl402 


500 THOMAS NAST CARTOONS for 
$50, 10x14 in. and 14x20 in. — Hobby 
Servfce, Hanover, N. H. f!09 


AUTOGRAPHS 

(Continued from page 14) 

telegraph the head of the White 
House domestic menage, rather im- 
peratively: 

New York, 
December 6, 1863. 
Edward McManus, Executive 
Mansion : 

Let me know immediately ex- 
actly how Mr. Lincoln and Tad- 
die are. 

Mrs. Lincoln. 
Metropolitan Hotel. 

To which not McManus, but the 
President, replied: "All doing well 
(!) Tad confidently expects you to- 
night. When will you come? A Lin- 
coln. ” 

It is worth noting that the Lincoln 
National Life Foundation has given 
in “Lincoln Lore” a master list of all 
Lincoln's letters. 

— o — 

CIRCUSIANA 

(Continued from page 15) 

Charles Bernard; “Ins and Outs of 
the Circus,” John H. Glenroy; “Cir- 
cus Memoirs,” George Middleton; and 
“Show Life in America,” William 
Lambert. 

Readers should realize that this 
list does not include all of the fine 
books that have been written on circus 
subjects. These recommendations 
merely give the novice some basis on 
which to begin the building of a 
worthy collection of circus books. 
Some of these have long been out of 
print. Some were limited editions of 
from 100 to 300 copies, privately dis- 
tributed. But others are current 
volumes that may be bought in most 
any book store. 

One thing is certain. The circus 
fan who reads a dozen or so of the 
books listed in this article, will have 
a better understanding of the circus 
and its folk, and fans are indeed in- 
debted to these authors for the many 
hours of fine entertainment they have 
contributed. 

MUSIC 

(Continued from page 21) 

and as a duet with Billy Murray. 
His ballad duets with Harry Mac- 
donough, such as “While the Leaves 
Came Drifting Down,” were widely 
popular, and their record of “Red 
Wing,” coupled with the Murray- 
Haydn Quartet rendition of another 
Indian song, “Rainbow,” must have 
been one of the biggest sellers ever 
made. 

Many of the Dudley records ap- 
peared on Victor under the name of 
Frank Kernel!. They were considered 
of a less dignified nature than the 
regular Dudley repertoire, but, re- 
calling such titles as “Not By a Dam 
Site,” the baritone professed him- 
self unable to believe that customers 


considered Dudley to be a particularly 
dignified personage, either! 

Just as Maedonough had trouble 
with a comedian who called himself 
Harry Maedonough, so Dudley's 
mail frequently became confused with 
that of a Negro named S. H. Dudley, 
who had a minstrel show and also 
operated a chain of theaters. The 
confusion was frequently exasper- 
ating, but there seemed nothing in 
particular that could be done about 
it. Another coincidence is that the 
singer's middle name was Holland and 
as has already been mentioned, that 
was his wife's maiden name. And I 
might mention that the mail carrier 
who used to bring me Mr. Rous’ let- 
ters, mailed in distant Monte Carlo, 
was named Samuel H. Rouse! 

Considering the manner in which 
he made records for 18 years or so; 
wrote the Victor monthly supplements 
from 1902 or 1903 through 1916; orig- 
inated the huge Victor catalog, which 
was generally held to be the best ever 
issued by any musical firm; wrote the 
Victor Book of the Opera and also 
labored so efficiently as assistant re- 
cording director for 17 years — con- 
sidering all this, there can be little 
doubt that few men have done as 
much as S. H. Dudley did to make 
recorded music one of the most pop- 
ular forms of home entertainment 
ever devised. He was truly a bene- 
factor to his generation, and to the 
generations to come. 


SAVE YOUR HOBBIES 

The wealth of information contained 
in every issue of HOBBIES is too 
valuable to be thrown around with 
the consequent danger of loss. File 
every copy of HOBBIES as soon as 
received in the handsome binder which 
we have for you and you will soon 
have a volume of information to which 
you can refer at any time. This binder 
is covered with buckram, with the title 
printed in gold. Its appearance will 
compare favorably with the hand- 
somest bound books in your library. It 
will be sent to you postpaid on receipt 
of $2.20 with a guarantee of perfect 
satisfaction or money refunded. 

Holds It Issues 

HOBBIES MAGAZINE 

2810 S. Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

William F. Hooley 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


T REMEMBER with especial vivid- 

ness two opinions expressed by 
Sam Rous (“S. H. Dudley”), Haydn 
Quartet baritone and Victor catalog- 
ed i tor , during our formerly extensive 
correspondence. “Billy Murray,” Mr. 
Rous said, “is, and always has been, 
the king of comic song singers” and 
“Bill Hooley was the king of quartet 
bassos.” 

Since the three other members of 
the Haydn Quartet — Bieling, Dudley 
and Macdonough — have already been 
written about in this department, it 
seems only fair that Hooley should 
be next in line, although I have few 
details of his life as compared with 
those I have given of his associates. 

Mr. Hooley probably was in his 
60's when he died shortly after filling 
his last recording engagement at the 
Victor studios on August 1, 1918. Al- 
bert Campbell, perhaps with a par- 
donable-touch of exaggeration, once 
said to me that “Bill Hooley was an 
old man when I first started making 
records back in the mid-Nineties.” 
Probably to a stripling, hardly more 
than old enough to vote, the already 
well established bass did appear “old,” 
even though he was just entering- 
middle-age. However, photographs of 
the Haydn Quartet, taken before 
1900, do not give the impression that 
Mr. Hooley was as young as his as- 
sociates, and it is interesting to scan 
the photographs of the American 
Quartet, which appeared in Victor 
catalogs from 1912 to 1919. Billy 
Murray looks like a college boy; John 
Bieling and Steve Porter appear to 
be in their thirties or early forties, 
but “Bill” Hooley is bespectacled, 
rather cadaverous of feature and ap- 
parently in late middle age. 

As previous articles have shown, 
Hooley was one of the. original mem- 
bers of the Haydn (Edison) Quartet. 
This ensemble recorded first for Edi- 
son, in 1895 or 1896, then made disc 
records for Emile Berliner, and after- 
ward became one of the most popu- 
lar features the Victor catalog ever 
boasted. Some Zon-o-phone records 
also were made by the group, but it 
does not appear ever to have sung for 
Columbia, nor, as far as I know, did 
Hooley do. any solo work for the-lat- 
ter company. He was president of the 
short-lived American Phonograph 
Company, already mentioned in these 
pages, by which the Haydn Quartet 
members established a recording busi- 
ness of their own. 

An 1899 record catalog issued by 


Babson Brothers, of Chicago, listed a 
few cylinders by “the Original Lyric 
Trio,” consisting of two now forgotten 
singers, John Havens, tenor, and Es- 
telle L. Mann, soprano (who must 
have been one of the very first women 
to make records) , in addition to 
Hooley. Victor issued a few Lyric 
Trio records in 1901 and 1902, but 
Harry Macdonough was the tenor, 
and the soprano probably was Eliza- 
beth Spencer, whose later recording- 
career was confined almost entirely to 
work for Edison. 

Hooley's right to the honorary title 
of “King of the Quartet Bassos” rests 
on more substantial grounds than is 
generally realized. He was not only 
the “foundation” for the Haydn and 
American Quartets (and, by the way, 
Harry Macdonough remarked to me 
that “as a foundation for a quartet 
I have never known Bill Hooley's 
equal”), but he also became the bass 
of the Lyric Mixed Quartet, follow- 
ing the death of its original basso, 
Frank Stanley, organizer and leader 
of the Peerless Quartet. He was like- 
wise the bass of the Orpheus Quartet 
(Madonough, Murphy, Werrenrath 
and Hooley) and the Heidelberg Quin- 
tet, and was. also a mainstay of the 
Victor Male and Mixed Choruses, the 
Victor Male Quartet, the Trinity 
Choir, the Victor Light Opera Com- 
pany, and perhaps one or two other 
ensembles. In other words, whenever 
Victor wanted a competent bass to 
take part in all types of concerted 
work, Bill Hooley almost automatic- 
ally got the call. 

He was good as a soloist, too. Many 
collectors, such as Charlie Hodgdon, 
of Salisbury, Mass., who has a strong 
admiration for Hooley, treasure his 
records of “The Rolling Stone” and 
“When the Rainbow Shines Bright at 
Morn,” sung with the help of a male 
chorus. I have always had a fondness 
for his eight-inch record of “Let Erin 
Remember the Days of Old.” He also 
sang “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep,” “The Larboard Watch” and 
other numbers of the standard bass 
repertoire. Always his voice was 
deep, mellow and beautifully con- 
trolled. 

I have never seen a full-length 
photograph of Bill Hooley, but his 
pictures unmistakably give the im- 
pression he was a small man with a 
big voice. Of his antecedents I know 
little or nothing, except that the old 
friends who survive him jokingly re- 
fer to him as “a flannel-mouthed 


Mick,” meaning he was unmistakably 
Irish. 

Billy Murray likes to tell of the 
time when the Empire Vaudeville 
Company, an organization of Edison 
artists specializing in recording comic 
skits, was making a record in which 
a fire was supposedly being extin- 
guished. They tried the thing over 
and over, for an entire working day, 
with something going wrong every 
time. Finally, the skit was perfected 
to the point where it seemed an ac- 
ceptable “take” might be made. 

Everything went well until the rec- 
ord was nearly done. Hooley, as one 
of the imaginary firemen, had been 
assigned the line, “throw on more 
water!” But what he said, in a sten- 
torian bellow, was “throw on more 
smoke!” The session broke up in 
hysterics, and that record wasn't 
made that day. 

On another occasion, Billy, of un- 
mistakable Irish descent, engaged in 
an argument with Alma Gluck and 
her husband, Efrem Zimbalist, both 
Jewish, as to the date on which a 
Jewish holiday would fall. Every- 
body who was called upon to settle 
the dispute gave a different date, and 
even the two distinguished Red Seal 
artists finally admitted they weren't 
sure. 

Then somebody said, “Get Bill 
Hooley! He'll be able to tell you.” 

Zimbalist incredulously asked, 
“What does an Irishman like Hooley 
know about a Hebrew holiday?” but 
the answer was, “he knows every- 
thing about 'em!” and so it proved. 
Hooley was call ed ] out of another 
room and unhesitatingly gave a date 
which turned out to be correct. 

The explanation was that, in addi- 
tion to his recording work, he was 
also a highly paid church soloist. Part 
of his time was devoted to singing for 
a large Catholic church; another part 
to being bass, soloist at a leading New 
Vork Jewish synagogue. Though Irish 
through and through, he knew his 
Jewish religious festivals! 

Bill Hooley's solo. work was not suf- 
ficient in quantity to give him a place 
among the very most popular singers 
of pioneer phonograph days, but there 
was nothing the matter with its qual- 
ity. No matter whether he sang comic 
songs, ragtime, hymns, ballads or ex- 
cerpts from opera, whatever he did 
was done as it should be. Throughout 
the years to come he will remain, for 
many loyal admirers, what Sam Rous 
termed him, “the King of Quartet 
Bassos.” 


Exclusively Edison 

Woodymay Record Co. 
Knights of the Turntable 
Boston - 19 - Mass. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


NE OF THE most distinctive 
names ever used by a recording 
artist, undoubtedly was that of the 
genial comedian who, in the early 
1900's, was known to his friends and 
record buyers generally as “Ragtime 
Bob” Roberts. 

Probably most of his admirers 
thought the name was assumed, but 
it was actually his own. He was 
given the name of Robert Roberts 
when he was born in Cincinnati in 
1879. 

On January 22, 1930, when he had 
been out of the public eye for many 
years, the Cincinnati Enquirer pub- 
lished a photo and death notice of 
Roberts. Since it gives a bird’s-eye 
view of his career, I shall quote it, 


RECORDS 


WANTED: Don't sacrifice your old 
classical and operatic phonograph records 
for junk! Highest prices paid for old 
cylinders or discs. Send list to — G. H. 
Smith, 843 Middle St., Portsmouth, N. H. 

apl2698 


WANTED: Victor supplements, 1904 
through 1915. Columbia supplements, Au- 
gust, September, 1923. Victor catalogues 
before 1912. — Robert B. JuJian, 5203 Cali- 
fornia Street, Omaha, Nebraska. au6863 


FINE RECORDS: Old and unusual rec- 
ords for sale or trade. Discs and cylin- 
ders bought. What do you want? — De- 
lano, 203 E. 11th St., Rolla, Mo. auG006 


RECORDS. SHEET MUSIC, Lists 10c. 
— Fore’s Music Exchange (Dept. O). 3151 
High, Denver 5, Colorado. sl2234 


WANTED CLASSICAL RECORDS: 
Leonid Sobinoff, Sergei Lemeshoff, Bon- 
insegna, Ajno Ackte, Maria Labia, Rosina 
Storcio. Eva Turner, Aristodemo Giorgini. 
— Stephen Mullen, 50 Western Ave., 
Saugus, Mass. my2Q02 


WANTED: IRCC and HRS Records 
Send list, showing condition and prices, 
to E. E. Prescott, 3(M6 Jackson St., San 
Francisco, 15, California. nl2886 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, New Jersey. nl2288 


OPERATIC RECORDS— Not an auction. 
Send for list. — H. P. Silverman, 216 Den- 
ham Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. apl201 


‘RECORDS of all types bought. I pay 
express. Classicals preferred. — E. Hirsch- 
mann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. Jal2235 


FALKENER BROS. Record Shop. An- 
tiques, 3S3 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass- 

S6042 


FOR SALE: Edison Disc Records. 
Large stock unused, $1.25 each post- 
paid in continental TJ. S. Edison cylinder 
non-operatic unused. Send requests to 
Otto K. Paulus, First National Bldg.. 
Salem, Oregon. apl081 


RARE- FIRST, Music Box recording; 
1 0" disc, 7*4 minutes of music played by, 
the Packard musical alarm watch; a 
Breguet et Fils musical watch ; a 
musical letter-seal; a Piguet et Mey- 
lan musical watch; and a $5,000 music 
box (medley of songs). $5.00 postpaid 
well-packed and insured. — Roy Mosoriak, 
624 Shroyer Road, Dayton, 9, Ohio. 

ap!813 


then tell more of his phonograph ac- 
tivities: 

“Death came suddenly to Robert 
Roberts, veteran vaudeville perform- 
er, at his home, 3671 Vine street, yes- 
terday morning. Roberts was a mem- 
ber of a team which had impersonated 
‘Adolph and Otto’ over WCKY. He 
went to the radio station Monday 
night as usual, but complained of 
pains in his chest, and was unable 
to give his performance. 

“Roberts hurried to his home and 
took medicine, but a few minutes la- 
ter his wife heard him fall over a 
chair. She called her daughter, Mrs. 
Horace Herring, 3693 Vine street, but 
Roberts died shortly after her arrival. 

“For more than 25 years Roberts 
had been engaged in the show busi- 
ness. He made many phonograph rec- 
ords of Negro melodies and comic se- 
lections. Roberts was a son of the 
late Nicholas Roberts, veteran show- 
man, who was proprietor of the Nick 
Roberts’ Pantomime Company, and 
once had an interest in the old Stand- 
ard Theater at Canal and Vine streets. 
Nick Roberts won national fame with 
his character ‘Humpty Dumpty.’ He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Kath- 
erine Roberts, and his daughter, Mrs. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED TO BUY: SYMPHONION 
music box and disc-type records. — Moso- 
riak, 624 Shroyer Road, Dayton, 9, Ohio. 

apl25 


BAUER CATALOG OF HISTORICAL 
Records. Complete 35mm. Microfilm copy 
(296 Pages) $3.00.— A. L. Kalman, 4817 N. 
Fairfield, Chicago. apl411 


FOR SALE: Sheet music, fine private 
collection. For particulars write — C. de 
Windt, 140 Beacon Street, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. apG023 

WANTED: Music Boxes, every descrip- 
tion. Meerschaum Pipes, Steins. Will sell 
my duplicates. — Herbert H. Meyer, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. je6654 


OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors’ 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue. New York 
City, 19. ja!2414 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc-type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical Items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, 20 Lawson Rd., Egypt, Mass. 

jal22901 


WANTED: Old sheet music, before 
1900. Must be in fine condition. State 
title and authors. Also bound volumes old 
theatrical magazines. — S. Coslow, 9171 
Hazen Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. apl611 


WANTED: Belliniana; Biographies, pic- 
tures, etc. of Vincenzo Bellini. Decca's 
complete recording of Bellini's opera 
Norma. — Marguerite Pickett. 1315 So. 
First, Louisville. Ky. aplSS 


FOR SALE: 125 15*4 in. R-egina Music 
Box discs in good condition, mostly clas- 
sicals, Strauss, Mendelssohn, etc. $1.25 
each. — Old Schoolhouse Antique Shop, 
Pavilion, New York. apl441 
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Herring, who was married only a 
month ago. 

“Born in Cincinnati 51 years ago, 
Roberts spent most of his life in this 
neighborhood, although he traveled 
extensively with shows. Physicians 
said his death was due to a heart 
attack.” * * * 

Although the Enquirer article touches 
only lightly on Roberts’ recording ex- 
periences, it was as a singing comed- 
ian that he won his real fame. His 
voice was an excellent baritone, sim- 
ilar in quality to, but somewhat 
higher than, Arthur Collins’, and he 
sang the same sort of music in which 
Collins excelled. One of his first big 
hits was “Ain’t Dat a Shame?” made 
for Columbia in 1902. He began 
making Victor records about that time 
(Henry Hamblen will agree that one 
of his best is the catchy and amus- 
ing “Woodchuck Song” made in 1904), 
but his name does not appear in the 
1903 Edison catalog. 

Whenever the name of Bob Roberts 
is mentioned, I think of a bald- 
headed man walking rapidly. The 
reason must be that the comedian’s 
photos, taken in his early 20’s, show 
him to be prematurely bald, and the 
fact that his greatest record hit, made 
in 1906, was “He Walked Right In, 
Turned Around and Walked Right Out 
Again.” The pace of this rapid-fire 
comic gem is so swift that it some- 
how gives the impression of the sing- 
er walking swiftly back and forth a- 
cross the stage. 

“Ragtime Bob” had a great run of 


WANTED 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 
By the Following Singers: 
Marcella Sembrich 
Edouard de Reszke 
Schumann-Heink 
Camp an an 
Suzanne Adams 
Antonio Scotti 
Charles Gilibert 
Ten-inch, single-faced records 
with red and gold or black and 
silver labels. 

Zonophones by Eugenia Man toll!, especially the 
Carmen arias on 40075 / Columbia 40361 - La 
Julvo Cavatlno, sung by Hosch. 

ALSO catalogs , supplements, pam- 
phlets and old advertisements pf 
records and phonographs. 

Also want Edison Grand Opera Cylinders. 

- FOR SALE - 

RECORD CATALOGS 
OP MANY COMPANIES 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OP VICTOR SUPPLEMENTS 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
944 Monroe Lane 
Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 

Person* offering material not specified above, or 
seeking Information, are requested to enclose a 
stamped envelope for reply. 
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hits around the 1905-1908 period. 
Many collectors will tell you his “I'd 
Rather Be on the Outside Lookin' In 
Than on the Inside Lookin' Out” is 
a scream. So is “Nothin' From Noth- 
in’ Leaves You,” in which the com- 
poser, Ted Snyder, appears to have 
reduced the kindly process of being 
insulting to its lowest common de- 
nominator. It is a Negro song in 
which the dusky lady tells her no- 
'count husband exactly where he gets 
off. 

Roberts seldom did duet work, but 
-did make a few records with Billy 
Murray, whom he had warned, when 
Billy first came East, not to try to 
get engagements at Columbia, “be- 
cause I do all the comedy around 
there." He and A1 Campbell also 
made several humorous Irish skits 
concerning Patrolman Clancy. (That 
may have been the cause of Al's get- 
ting the nickname of “Clancy,” by 
which Billy still addresses him.) Not 
all his work was of the comic song 
variety, for he sang a few planta- 
tion-type numbers, such as “Old Black 
Joe.” 

From 1908 to 1912 Roberts did lit- 
tle or no recording. I don't know just 
what he was occupied with in those 
days, but in 1912 he returned to the 
studios and came through with one 
of the biggest hits of his career, 
“Ragtime Cowboy Joe.” His last Vic- 
tor record, and one of his most 
amusing, was “Fables,” in which he 
declares that “some folks call 'em 
fables, but they ain't nothin' but dog- 
gone lies!” 

After that, Roberts disappears com- 
pletely from the recording scene, as 
far as Victor, Columbia and Edison 
are concerned. Osborne H. Parker, of 
San Francisco, wrote to me a few 
years ago that he had found a Rex 
hill-and-dale record, apparently made 
in 1914, containing a duet by Roberts 
and Elida Morris — a combination I 
have never heard of on any other 
brand. It may be that the comedian 
was persuaded to sign up exclusively 
with this short-lived company, and 
found no niche for himself with the 
other companies when it ceased to 
operate. 

However that may be, he dropped 
from sight so completely that, when 
I wrote to the late Frank Dorian, a 
Columbia company official, and asked 
him if he knew of Bob Roberts’ 
whereabouts, he replied that “not even 
Bob’s most intimate friends know 
what has become of him.” Later he 
told me that Henry Burr had run into 
Roberts in St. Louis. That was a few 
months before the comedian, who had 
been living in his home in Cincinnati, 
died. 

No collector who likes good comedy 
will make a mistake in going for the 
records of Bob Roberts, who was one 
of the great favorites from 30 to 40 
years ago. He had few peers in put- 
ting over a ragtime or Negro song, 


and there is invariably a brisk, re- 
freshing quality about his manner of 
singing. For years he has been one of 
my prime favorites, and I only wish 
his recording career, like his life, had 
not been so comparatively short. 

— o — 

CIRCUSIANA 

(Continued from page 20) 
ing much the same effect as electric- 
ally played bells of modern times. 
Circus fans generally, marveled at the 
nimble fingers and musicianship of 
these artists. 

Hand bells have been employed in 
other capacities in the circus pro- 
gram. In Oriental spectacles, where 
the entire performing personnel of 
the circus dons costumes and parades 
around the hippodrome track, groups 
of bellringers at intervals in the line 


of march contribute to the musical 
sounds which fill the arena. 

Bells are popular props in trained 
animal acts. Elephants have been 
trained to ring big dinner bells 
curled in theh’ trunks as a part of 
such routines as call for the big 
pachyderms to simulate eating a 
meal. Monkeys are also often taught 
to ring bells as a part of their ar- 
enic antics. 

Bells attached to leather straps 
are often used in the circus. Some- 
times they are seen on the ankles of 
elephants. They are often made a 
part of the handsome leather rig- 
ging for liberty horses. They are 
worn around the neck by dogs and 
other small animals. And they are 

(Continued on page 30) 


3¥ie 

ETUDE MAGAZINE SAYS: 


‘‘Your reviewer doesn't know enough 
about music boxes to determine what 
the musicological and antiquarian sig- 
nificance of Roy Masoriak’s ‘The 
Curious History of Music Boxes’ real- 
ly is. Moreover, he does not care, be- 
cause the author obviously has gone 
to very great lengths to secure accur- 
ate and minute details that smell of 
scholarly research. What Mr. Mosor- 
iak has done, in addition, U to bring 
together all sorts of facts about these 
mechanical instruments which have 
given lively pleasure to people who 
enjoy their tinkling sounds. 

“The writer recollects an ornate 
Pail lard box which was once the pride 
and joy of his great grandfather. It 
had to be wound with great care, but 
once set loose, its shiny brass cyclin- 
der could play melodies from ‘Norma.' 
‘The Daughter of the Regiment,' ‘I 
Puri tan i,' and other favorite operatic 
tunes. The possession of a fine music 
box was considered as much a mark 
of culture and social standing as the 
wax Mowers under the glass dome or 
the singular set of mirrors which ex- 
tended from a front window. This 
contrivance is known as a thoroscope 
or ‘busy body,' and with its aid one 
might keep track of the doings of the 
neighbors. 

“The list of makers of music boxes 
is a long one. Most of them were 
watch or clock makers at the start. 
The writer was amazed to note the 
number of music box makers in Eng- 
land, the United States, Germany, 
Austria, and Italy, as he had thought 
that this was an industry confined to 


Switzerland and Prance, where indeed 
most of the fine boxes were made. 

“Many of the smaller music boxes 
were concealed in watches, clocks, 
opera glasses, brooches, jewel boxes, 
fans, umbrella handles, smelling salts, 
bottles, walking sticks, seals, watch 
keys, rings, pistols, snuff boxes, 
chairs, and various domestic utensils, 
“Automatic music has been traced 
to very ancient Grecian sources. The 
modern music box possibly began 
with the English invention (1676) of 
a device for striking the time in a 
clock. The musical mechanism of a 
steel comb with a series of steel reeds 
is attributed to Antide Janvier in 
1776. The place of the invention was 
in the Vallee de Joux, Switzerland. 
From this start came a long series 
of the most complex mechanisms, 
playing music and operating puppets. 
One watch, for instance, had, on the 
case, a dog which barked in faint 
grunts the hours of day and night. 

“Libraries and collectors will find 
this book a ‘must item.' The work Ls 
finely illustrated." 

$5 Postpaid - Insured 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 

“THE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OF MUSIC BOXES” covers the 
subject of music boxes com- 
prehensively, illustrates typical 
ones, and for the first time pic- 
tures some of the rarest and 
costliest watches and tiny auto- 
mats ever constructed by man. 
242 pages, 133 large halftones. 


ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Performers Who “Doubled Up” 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


NE OF THE most fascinating- 
features of collecting- old “popu- 
lar” records is tracking down the ac- 
tivities of artists — mostly singers — 
who made discs or cylinders under 
more than one name. I have had so 
many requests for information from 
collectors curious to learn more about 
performers whose records were is- 
sued under the “doubling up” method 
that I have decided to interrupt tem- 
porarily the continuity of the bio- 
graphical sketches I have been writ- 
ing and give an alphabetically ar- 
ranged list of the “alias artists.” 

To the best of my knowledge, no 
other such list has ever before been 
compiled and published. I do not, 
however, maintain that my list is 
complete or 100 per cent accurate. 
In a few cases where I believe iden- 
tification to be probable but not al- 
together certain I have placed (?) 
after the names. I have made no 
effort to include dance orchestras, for 
their activities are rather outside my 
range of interest, but a few Red Seal 
singers, who made “popular” records 
under assumed names have been in- 
cluded. I have also listed a handful 
of English artists whose records were 
popular in this country. 

I shall be glad to learn of any 
“aliases” not listed here. Meanwhile, 
the late Billy Jones, who recorded for 
all companies impartially, appears 
assured of recognition as the cham- 
pion user of assumed names. I should 
explain that, to conserve space, I have 
listed each performer only under the 
name by which he or she is best 
known, regardless of whether that is 
the individual's legal name and that, 
as a rule, I have not specified the 
record brands on which the assumed 
names were used. Now for the list: 

ALEXANDER, GEORGE. This long- 
dead baritone, a native of Baltimore, 
probably never recorded under any other 
name, but his real name was Clifford 
Wiley. 

AMERICAN QUARTET — Premier 
Quartet; Prernier-American Quartet; 
Murray Quartet. 

ASH, SAM— Will C. Robbins (?) 

AUSTIN, GENE— Charles Keene. 

BAKER, ELSIE — Edna Brown. 

B ALLLARD, GEORGE WILTON— 
George Wilton. 

BERNARD, AL — John Bennett; Jack 
Clare; “Skeeter" Simms; “Uncle Joe.” 
Bernard and J. Russell Robinson were 
“the Dixie Stars” and he, Frank Kamp- 
lain and Sam H. Stept were "the Record 
Boys.” 

BLUFF, HARRY— Billy Whitlock (Bluff 
made comic sketches and bell and xylo- 
phone solos for English companies under 
both names.) 

BURR, HENRY — Harry H. McClaskey 
(his real name); Irving Gillette; Alfred 
Alexander; Harry Barr; Shamus Mc- 
Claskey. Mr. Burr told Angus Joss, of 
Joliet, 111., that he made Path<5 records 
under the name of Robert Bruce, but the 


only Bruce records 1 have heard were 
obviously by Lewis James. 

CAMPBELL, ALBERT— Frank Howard. 
Campbell ana Burr duets, made from 
American record company matrices, ap- 
peared in the Scala record catalog 
(England) as by “Bellwood and Burr.” 

COLUMBIA STELLAR QUARTET— 
Broadway Quartet. 

CHALMERS, THOMAS — Lawrence E. 
Gilbert. (?) 

DADMUN, ROYAL — Ralph Crane. 

DAI/HART, VERNON — Mack Allen; 
Jeff Calhoun; Jimmy Cannon; A1 Craver; 
Joseph Elliott; David Harris; Harry Har- 
ris; Fred King; Tobe Little; Bob White; 
Robert White. 

DAWSON, PETER— Hector Grant. 

DE GOGORZA, EMILIO— Carlos Fran- 
cisco; E. Francisco; Ed Franklin; Herbert 
Goddard. 

DE1RO, PIETRO— "Pietro.” 

DE KYZER, MARIE— Marie Kaiser (her 
real name). 

DE LEATH, VAUGHN — Gloria Geer; 
Angelina De Marco. 

DUDLEY, S. H. (Real name, Samuel 
Holland Rous) — Frank Kern ell. 

. .FIELDS, ARTHUR — Donald Baker; 
Arthur Baldwin; Andy Britt; Harry 
Crane; Walter H. Dale; George French; 
Arthur Mack; “Mr. X.” A few Grey Gull 
records by Fields were listed as by “Bob 
Thomas,” but this name was usually re- 
served for Ernest Hare. Fields also made 
many Grey Gulls as “Vel Veteran,” but 
this name also was sometimes used for 
other singers. 

FREER, MARCIA — Margaret A. Freer. 

HALL, ARTHUR— Adolph J. Hahl. 

HANSHAW, ANNETTE— Gay Ellis. 

HARE ERNEST — Wallace Daniels; 
David Harris; Henry Jones; Robert Jud- 
son; Frank Mann; "Radio Joe”; Ernie 
Spencer; Bob Thomas; Allen Turner (not 
Alan Turner, the English baritone!). Billy 
Jones and Ernest Hare of course made 
hundreds of records as “the Happiness 
Boys” and a few under such names as 
“the Romeo Boys.” 

HARRIS, DAVID — This was a “blanket 
name” used by National Music Lovers for 
various artists. I have come across 
Harris records by Vernon Dalhart, Ernest 
Hare and Billy Jones, and the name 
probably was used for still other artists. 

HARRISON, CHARLES — Hugh Don- 
ovan; Billy Burton; Charles Hilton. 

HART, CHARLES — Charles Cinway; 
Charles Warren. 

HEIDELBERG QUINTETTE— This was 
the American Quartet plus Will Oakland. 

HEMUS. PERCY— Charles Gordon. 

HINDERMEYER, HARVEY — Harvey 
Wilson. 

HUNTING, RUSSELL— Michael Casey. 

JAMES. LEWIS— Robert Lewis; Robert 
Bruce. 

JOCKERS BROTHERS (A1 and Mon- 
roe) — Josephs Brothers. 

JONES BILLY— Harry Blake; Billy De 
Rex; Eugene Harold; David Harris; 
Reese Jones; Willy Jones; John Kelly; 
Dennis O'Malley; William Reese; Victor 
Roberts; Bertram Smith; Bob Thompson; 
Joe White (this conflicts with the name 
of Joe White, the “Silver-Masked Ten- 
or”); Billy West; William West; Carlton 
Williams; Frank Williams. Jones and 
Hare made Phantasie records (issued by 
the Lyraphone company of Newark, N. J.) 
as “Dooley and Shea” and (in Yiddish) 
mail-order company records as “Reed and 
Griffin.” One Cameo record by them gave 
label credit to a mythical “Ruby Norton.” 

KAUFMAN, IRVING— George Beaver; 
George Bronson; Billy Clarke; Charles 
Dickson: Henry Irving; Happy Jim Par- 
sons; Harry Smith. Kaufman and his 
brother, Jack, made a few duet records 
as “Dooley and Shea” and (in Yiddish) 
as Ous and Jay Goldstein. With Arthur 
Fields, they were "The Three Kaufields” 
on Emerson records. 

KAUFMAN. JACK — Jack Dalton; Hap- 
py Martin; Jack Shea. 

KLINE. OLIVE— Alice Green. 

MARSH, LUCY ISABELLE — Anna 
Howard. 

MARVIN, FRANKIE — Frankie Wallace. 








By Mosoriak & Heckert 

The story of automatic musical 
instruments, from their earliest 
conception doivn through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph t 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book , that contains the de- 
scription and interesting histomcal 
background of music boxes of all 
types , and illusPt'ates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shapes , such as the 
butterfly music box , or the musical 
pistol t and many others, and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition f which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

an important feature of this book, 
written by Glenn P. Heckert, one 
of the few expert music box re- 
pairers in the country today. The 
owner or prospective owner of any 
of these old music boxes must ob- 
serve certain rules in their care, 
in order to preserve them for pos- 
terity and still have the pleasui'e 
of playing them. Mr. Heckert cov- 
ers in detail the points to remem- 
ber when buying a music box, and 
explains the proper way to care for 
it. The explicit step-by-step de- 
scription of the repairing of a mu- 
sic box should enable any adept 
watchmaker to undertake this del- 
icate repair job, 

242 PAGES— 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$5 POSTPAID— INSURED 

“• . . . Obviously I was thrilled 

when you informed me, an ardent 
record collector with more than 
16,000 discs in my recorded li- 
brary, that you had made a pho- 
nograph record of musical watches 
and the “Ruggles” music box. 
Your book on "Curious History of 
Music Boxes,” now in my library, 
is certainly the outstanding con- 
tribution to reproduced sound, and 
represents a high-light in research, 
and is a marvel of efficiency and 
completeness, — invaluable to all 
sound-reproducing enthusiasts.” — 
Geo. C. A. Hantelman, Secretary- 
manager, The Cleveland Engineer- 
ing Society. 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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MARVIN, JOHNNY — "Honey Duke ami 
His like.' 1 

MEADOR, GEORGE— Grant Stephens. 
MEYER, JOHN H. — John Wilbur. 
MIDDLETON, ARTHUR— Edw. Allen. 
MILDER, BOB — Bob Ferguson, 
MILLER, REED — James Reed. 
MOELLER, HENRY— (in duets with 
John Meyer) Henry Fairbank. 

MORGAN, GORIN N E — G race Nelson. 
MUNN, FRANK— Paul Oliver. 
MURPHY-, LAMBERT — Raymond Dix- 


on. 

MURRAY, BILLY— William Murray; Cy 
Pitkin (on one Edison record); Dan 
Hughes. Murray and Walter Scanlan 
made duets as "Saunders and White" on 
some electrically recorded "off-brands.” 

O'CONNELL, M. J.— Billy Watkins (?) 

O’ MORE, COLIN— Arthur Burns. 

PEERLESS QUARTET — Columbia 
Quartet; Invincible Four; Prince’s Male 
Quartet (English Columbia.) 

PIKE, ERNEST— Herbert Payne. 

PORTER, STEVE— S. C. Porter. 

PRINCE, CHARLES A.— The veteran 
musical director for Columbia made bell 
and celesta solos under the name of 
Charles Adams. _ 

RADIO ACES— Gerald Macy and Ed 
Smalle. 

RADIO FRANKS— Frank Bessinger and 
Frank Wright. 

REA, VIRGINIA— Olive Palmer. 

RICE, GLADYS— Rachel Grant; Bettina 


Bergere. 

ROBISON, CARSON — Joe Billings; 
Charley Wells. 

RYAN, JOHN— Jack Rhan. 

SARTO, ANDREA— Edgar Stoddard. 
SHANNON FOUR— Shannon Quartet; 
the Revellers; the Merry Makers; the 
Singing Sophomores; Lyric Male Quartet. 

SPENCER, LEN— Garry Allen (on a 
few very old cylinders). 

STANLEY, FRANK C.— H. C. Parker 
(English Columbia). 

STEVENSON. ELISE— Miss Walton (?) 
STEWART, CAL— "Uncle Josh" 
STUART, PIERBERT— I have been told 


Stuart was Albert Wiederhold, but believe 
this baritone was probably Frank Croxton. 

TERRELL, LOUISE— Louise Ferrell. 

VAN BRUNT, WALTER— Walter Scan- 
ia n; Herbert Scott (on American-recorded 
discs issued by English Columbia.) 

WADSWORTH, F. WHEELER— Fred 
W. Wadsworth. 

WELLS, JOHN BARNES — De Los 
Becker; William Barnes. 

WE R REN RATH , REINALD — Edward 
Hamilton. (Somebody else using the name 
of Edward Hamilton made Emerson and 
Puritan records. Werrenrath used it only 
when singing for Victor, to which 
company he was under exclusive contract 
nearly all his recording career.) 

WHEELER, FREDERICK J. (his real 
name) — James F. Harrison. 

WHITE, JOE— Joseph M. White; J. 
Malaehy White; the Silver- Masked Tenor. 

WILLIAMS, EVAN — Henry Evans; 
William T. Evans. 

YOUNG, JOHN (his real name)— Harry 
Anthony. 

So ends a list to which no doubt in- 
numerable additions could be made. For 
instance, John Norton, Sr. of the Woody- 
may Record Company, tells me he has a 
Federal cylinder unmistakably sung by 
Arthur Collins, but listed as by "Haw- 
ley." As I have previously said, I’ll be 
glad to receive additions which may be 
printed later. Meanwhile, I hope the 
present list will prove reasonably accur- 
ate and valuable for reference. 


AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC. List 10c. 
— Fore's (Dept. O), 3151 High, Denver 5. 
Colorado. sl2234 


“STRAP! US" VIOLIN. Made, 1734. 
What's your offer? — James T. Dagley, 
DaFolIette, Tenn. o6882 


WANTED: Music Boxes, every descrip- 
tion. Meerschaum Pipes, Steins. Will sell 
my duplicates. — Herbert I-I. Meyer, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. je6654 


RECORDS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS wanted. Top 
prices paid for vocal operatic and con- 
cert. Write for free list. — Douglas P. 
Ball. 505 A Congress Bldg., Miami, Fla. 

06863 


WANTED: Victor supplements, 1904 
through 1915. Columbia supplements, Au- 
gust, September, 1923. Victor catalogues 
before 1912. — Robert B. Julian, 5203 Cali- 
fornia Street, Omaha, Nebraska. au6863 


FINE RECORDS: Old and unusual rec- 
ords for sale or trade. Discs and cylin- 
ders bought. What do you want? — De- 
lano, 203 E. 11th S t., Roll a, Mo. au6006 

WANTED: Language recordings. See 
ad in Mart. — H, Hogan, 533 Belmont, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. my 14 8 


WANTED CLASSICAL RECORDS: 
Leonid Sobinoff, Sergei Lemeshoff, Bon- 
insegna, Aino Ackte, Maria Labia, Rosina 
Storclo, Eva Turner, Aristodemo Giorgini. 
— Stephen Mullen, 50 Western Ave., 
Saugus, Mass. my2002 


WANTED: IRCC and HRS Records 
Send list, showing -condition and prices, 
to E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., San 
Francisco, 15, California. nl2886 


OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors' 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, 19. jal2414 

FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc-type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, 20 Lawson Rd., Egypt, Mass. 

jal22901 


FOR SALE: 20 15*4 in. Regina discs. — 
Virginia Henderson, 8509 Octavia, Jen- 
nings 21, Mo. my 187 


SWISS MUSIC BOX plays 30 Viennese 
tunes — 3 cylinders in perfect condition, 
walnut inlaid case. $125.00. Address Mrs. 
O. B. .James. Homewood Apts., Baltimore, 
Md. myl231 


FOR SALE: Columbia graphaphone, 
about 50 years old, 42 inch brass horn 
and stand, 26-5 inch cylinder records, 
four of them never used. A-l running 
condition. Best offer takes lot. — Arthur 
C. Fritz, 318 Progress Ave., Hamilton, 
Ohio. myl003 


WANTED TO BUY OR TRADE Oper- 
atic programs. Any date, any place. Also 
want to buy operatic records and photo- 
graphs of singers. — H. A. Jansen, 105-14 
217th Lane, Queens Village, 9, N. Y. 

06273 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirsehmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, New Jersey. nl2288 


RECORDS of all types bought. I pay 
express. Classical preferred. — E. Hlrsch- 
mann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. jal223o 


FALKENER BROS. Record Shop, An- 
tiques, 383 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

36042 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOX, 18 in. long, in- 
laid case, 11 in. cylinder, 102 teeth, none 
missing, $22. Another with 8 tunes, 8 in. 
cylinder $18. No others, act quickly — 
Mansfield, Box 132, Rockland, Mass. 

my!47l 


WANTED: SWISS TYPE music boxes 
or other unusual mechanical music de- 
vices. Have for sale 40 Stella Disc rec- 
ords, 15 W' in diameter. — Brown County 
Ridgecrafters, Nashville, Indiana. ofi42fi 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

• WANTED TO BUYHc per word for 1 
month; 6 months for the price of four; 12 
months for the price of seven. 

• FOR SALE — 6c per word for 1 month; 
6 months for the price of four; 12 months, 
for the price of seven. 

• In figuring the cost count each word 
and initial as a word. No checking copies 
furnished on classified. Cash must ac- 
company order. Please TYPE your copy 
if possible, or WRITE LEGIBLY. 


Stroboscope 



60-CYCLE STROBOSCOPE DISC 
for ascertaining* the correct speed at 
which Edison Gold Moulded Standard, 
Amberol and Blue Amberol cylinders 
should revolve. DIRECTIONS FOR 
USE: Cut out the above disc and 
glue it on the end of the mandrel of 
your cylinder machine. (The man- 
drel is that part of the phonograph 
which rotates the cylinder.) Then 
place the machine under an electric 
light bulb operating on standard 60- 
cycle current in such a way that the 
light shines on the stroboscope disc. 
Play a cylinder in the usual way and 
adjust speed until the radial lines on 
the stroboscope appear stationary, at 
which point the record will be re- 
volving at the correct speed of 160 
r. p. m. — S. F. 


WANTED 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 
By the Following Singers: 
Marcella Sembrich 
Edouard de Reszke 
Schumann-Heink 
Campanari 
Suzanne Adams 
Antonio Scoiti 
Charles Gilibert 
Ten-inch, single-faced records 
with red and gold or black and 
silver labels. 

Zonophones by Eugonla Mantel!!, especially the 
Carmen arias on 40075 / Columbia 40361 - La 
Julvo Cavatina, sung by Hosoh. 

ALSO catalogs 9 supplements , pam- 
phlets and old advertisements of 
records and phonographs . 

Also want Edison Grand Opera Cylinders. 

- FOR SALE - 

RECORD CATALOGS 
OF MANY COMPANIES 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF VICTOR SUPPLEMENTS 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
944 Monroe Lane 
Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 

Person* offering material not specified above, er 
seeking Information, are requested to enclose a 
•tamped envelopo for reply. 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements 
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A Record Tragedy of 
Not So Long Ago 

About five years ago the well 
known Dutch collector, Leo Riemens, 
sent W. H. Seltsam a package of 
cylinders to be re-recorded onto discs 
and issued by IRCC. By far the 
rarest of the lot were two Pathe 
cylinders by Felia Litvinne and Jean 
Lassalle. As luck would have it, these 
were the only two that were broken 
in transit. It was ever thus. 

Who° Was 

Enrico de Franceschi 

Albert Wolf of New York has this 
baritone on Parlophone X1607, sing- 
ing Lo vedremo from Ernani and Sei 
vendicata from Dinorah, and would 
like to know something about him. 

FIGNER DISCoveries 

I have recently learned of the ex- 
istence of two records by the cele- 
brated Russian tenor Nicolai N. Fig- 
ner that are not listed in Robert 
Bauer's HistoHcal Records. Oddly 
enough, the same aria is recorded on 
both discs, one being 10 inches in 
size and the other 12. They are red 
G&T's recorded in St. Petersburg a- 
bout 1903 and, needless to say, they 
are great rarities. The aria is Bianca 
al par di neve Alpina from The 
Hugenots. The 10-inch version, num- 
ber 22594, is the property of Geof- 
frey Lyon of New York; the 12-inch 
version, number 022000, was reported 
by R, J. Nathan of Brooklyn. 


Attention ! 

Edison Disc Collectors 

An early and very rare Edison 
Diamond Disc is 82503, on which is 
recorded Mi Ghianyiano Mimi ( Bo- 
heme ) by an unidentified soprano. It 
seems to be a choice between Lucre- 
zia Bori, Maria Labia and Carmen 
Melis. If any collector has succeeded 
in making a positive identification, 
I'd very much like to hear from him. 
Comparing the disc with Bori’s Edi- 
son cylinder or Victor disc of the 
aria might prove helpful. 

More Wakefield Records 

On page 16 of our March issue 
was listed Henrietta Wakefield's Hab- 
anera from CoA'men , (on a 10-inch 
Oriole number 194) , coupled with 
Hinky Dinky Parley Voo. The same 
coupling, reports R. J. Nathan of 
Brooklyn, is to be found on Olympic 
19101. And J. W. C. Hesser, Iowa, 
writes of this singer’s Flower Song 
from Faust on Olympic 19105 (same 
number on matrix). Just to thicken 
up the plot a bit more, John L. Nor- 
ton, Sr., of Boston, informs me that 
Wakefield’s Carmen aria (matrix 
19102) also exists on a Nadsco Disc, 
coupled with Home to our mountains 
(Trovatore) sung by Louise Terrell 
and Charles Harrison. Mr. Norton 
feels that this was pressed from a 
Grey Gull master. This is all very 
confusing. Can anyone straighten us 
out? 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
BILLY GOLDEN 

By ULYSSES (“Jim”) Walsh 


“OHOEMAKER, stick to your last” 
^ is an admonition that has the 
sanction of immemorial usage, and 
Billy Golden is one recording artist 
who guided himself in strict accord- 
ance with its tenets. He is the only 
popular performer I can think of off- 
hand who never deviated in the 
slightest from the type of work with 
which he was first identified. It is 
possible that this brilliant black-faced 
comedian made a record or so that 
was not done in Negro dialect so per- 
fect many hearers refused to believe 
he could be a white man, but I cannot 
recall any such. 

Billy Golden, like “Ragtime Bob” 
Roberts, was born in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
I don't know the year of his birth, 
but deduce, from evidence to be pre- 
sented later, that it was somewhere 
around 1856. When he was a small 
child his family moved to St. Louis, 
where he grew up and became a 
butcher boy at the Union market. 


In 1874 Golden abandoned butcher- 
ing for the black-face vaudeville act, 
with which he was ever afterwards 
identified. It seems logical to sup- 
pose he was at least 18 when he made 
the change, which would put his birth 
around the already mentioned year of 
1856. However that may be, it seems 
odd to think that the man whose re- 
produced voice still has a familiar 
ring to millions of persons who have 
heard his records was in the show 
business 68 years ago. 

After four years as a solo act, 
Golden formed a partnership with 
John Merritt, and they were known 
to variety fans by the team name of 
Merritt and Golden. Around this time, 
the stocky little comedian originated 
his famous “cane pat” as an accessory 
to buck-and-wing dancing. It was 
taken up by virtually every other song 
and dance comedian. 

As the cylinder phonograph gradual- 



fly Mosoriak & Heckert 

The story of automatic musical 
instruments , from their earliest 
conception down through the yeo/ts 
to the invention of the phonograph , 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book , that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types , and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shapes t such as the 
butterfly music box t or the musical 
pistol , and many other s 7 and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition , which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

an important feature of this book, 
written by Glenn P. Heckert, one 
of the few expert music box re- 
pairers in the country today. The 
owner or prospective owner of any 
of these old music boxes must ob- 
serve certain rules in their care, 
in order to' preserve them for pos- 
terity and still have the pleasure 
of playing them. Mr. Heckert cov- 
ers in detail the points to remem- 
ber when buying a music box, and 
explains the proper way to care for 
it. The explicit step-by-step de- 
scription of the repairing of a mu- 
sic box should enable any adept 
watchmaker to undertake this del- 
icate repair job. 

242 PAGES— 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$5 POSTPAID — INSURED 

"... Thank you for your work on music 
boxes. The book Is marvelous and a valued ad- 
dition to my collection of ImwRs on clocks, 
watches and allied matters. ” — William B. Dali. 
Long Island, New York. 

"I have a copy of the hook. I am greatly 
interested in it and think it will he a lasting 
contribution to interested ones who follow. So 
many musical instruments have run their coiusc 
in the past and there are very few guides for 
those who wish to revivo thorn." — W. B. Parkin- 
son, Parkinson System. Iowa. 

"Just a note to let you know how much T 
enjoyed the hook. A very (hie work. Fond of 
restoring anmioue mechanical contrivances. I 
arrived at music boxes by way of an old Gem 
Holler Organ, then an lvdlson Talking Machine. 
H is music boxes from here on out. The section 
on repairing aided me a great deal. Thanks 
asm in for a most fascinating hook." — J. H. Baird. 
Tulsa 5, Okla. 

ORJOER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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ly came into popularity it occurred 
to Golden that some of his comic 
sketches might be good recording 
material. The late Frank Dorian, who 
was associated with the Columbia 
company for some 40 years, said he 
believed Golden first made Columbia 
records around 1893, “and looked to 
be nearer 40 than 35.” Mr. Dorian’s 
opinion ties in very well with my 
guess about 1856. 

If Billy Golden really was, and 
looked to be, about 40 when he first 
started recording, he must not have 
aged appreciably afterwards, for in 
1919 Ray Cummings, an Edison sup- 
plement writer, said, “Golden tells 
me he has been in vaudeville for more 
years than you would think he had 
lived, to look at him.” 

The first “coon shouts,” as they 
were called, sung by Billy, were an 
enormous success. As the Victor cata- 
logs used to say, “no other Negro 
specialty records have ever approach- 
ed the popularity of those by Billy 
Golden. They are so real the listener 
forgets all about Golden and hears 
only a jolly old darky with an infec- 
tious laugh.” That statement is liter- 
ally true. As perfect representations 
of “before de wah” darky types, it 
seems impossible that Golden's work 
could be excelled. 

Five of the comedian’s solo records 
are particularly outstanding. They 
all were sung hundreds of times by 
the “round” before master records 
came in, and were “Rabbit Hash,” 
“Yaller Gal,” “Bye Bye, My Honey,” 


WANTED) 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 
By the Following Singers: 
Marcella Sembrich 
Edouard de Reszke 
Schumann-Heink 
Campanari 
Suzanne Adams 
Antonio Scotti 
Charles Gilibert 
Ten-inch, single-faced records 
with red and gold or black and 
silver labels. 

Zonophonos by Eugonla Mantelll, espoolally the 
Carmon arias on 40075 / Columbia 40361 - La 
Julve Cavatlne, sung by Hosoh. 

ALSO catalogs , supplements , pam- 
phlets and old advertise7nents of 
records and phonographs. 

Also want Edison Grand Opera Cylinder*. 

- FOR SALE - 

RECORD CATALOGS 
OF MANY COMPANIES 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT 
OF VICTOR SUPPLEMENTS 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
944 Monroe Lane 
Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 

P arson* offering material not specified above, or 
seeking Information, are requested to enoloae a 
stamped envelope for reply. 


“Roll On de Ground” and, above all, 
“Turkey in the Straw.” Nearly every- 
body has heard a Billy Golden record 
of the latter infectious masterpiece. 
He sang it for all the companies, and 
so many millions of copies were sold 
that it ranks as one of the four great 
phonograph humorous masterpieces, 
of the pre-electric era. The others 
were Collins’ “Preacher and the 
Bear; Murray’s “Casey Jones,” and 
Spencer’s “Arkansaw Traveler.” 

Until around 1908 Billy did prac- 
tically nothing but solo work, al- 
though he did record at least one 
Negro skit with George Graham, a 
patent medicine salesman who made 
records as a sideline, on a Berliner 
disc back in the ’90’s. But about the 
time double-faced records came in 
Golden associated himself with an- 
other, brilliant black-face comedian 
and his populai'ity rose to new 
heights. 

His new partner was something of 
a man of mystery in one respect. His 
last name was Hughes, but the re- 
cording companies couldn’t agree on 
his first one. Victor called him John 
Hughes; Columbia, William, and Edi- 
son, Joe. At any rate, “John William 
Joe” Hughes was born in Chicago and 
learned to be a house and sign painter 
and paper hanger before going with 
Haverly’s Minstrels in 1882. Later he 
starred in a solo act on the Keith and 
Proctor vaudeville circuits. 

Golden and Hughes were popular in 
vaudeville for many years, but it is 
by their records they are best re- 
membered today. Who hasn’t heard 


RECORDS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS wanted. Top 
prices paid for vocal operatic and con- 
cert. Write for free list. — Douglas P. 
Ball, 505A Congress Bldg., Miami, Fla. 

06863 


WANTED: Victor supplements, 1904 
through 1915. Columbia supplements, Au- 
gust, September, 1923. Victor catalogues 
before 1912. — Robert B. Julian, 5203 Cali- 
fornia Street, Omaha, Nebraska. au6863 


FINE RECORDS: Old and unusual rec- 
ords for sale or trade. Discs and cylin- 
ders bought. What do you want? — De- 
lano, 203 E. 11th St., Rolla, Mo. au6006 


JAZZ COLLECTORS Attention: All 
types of jazz and popular records, for 
exchange or sell, also auctions; enclose 
dime for lists. Refunded on first order. 
— Ralph Darnel io. Oyster Bay. New York. 

jelOSl 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS Bought.— E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City, 6, 
New Jersey. s429l 

WANTED: IRCC and HRS Records 
Send list, showing condition and prices, 
to E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., San 
Francisco. 15, California. nl2S85 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, New Jersey. nl228S 


RECORDS of all types bought. I pay 
express. Classical preferred. — E. Hirsch- 
mann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 
Jersey. jal2235 


FALKENER BROS. Record Shop, An- 
tiques, 383 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

S6042 


“Clamy Green,” “My Uncle’s Farm,” 
“Whistling Pete” “Bears’ Oil” and 
the dozens of other hilariously — even 
uproariously — funny records they 
made as a team ? Sales were enor- 
mous, and every once in a while Vic- 
tor would print their photos in a 
monthly supplement to prove they 
actually were white men. 

After eight years or so together, 
Mr. . Hughes temporarily retired to 
follow his hobby of scientific farming 
at his home in Milford, Mass. Golden 
then worked for several years with 
two other accomplished comedians, 
Billy Heins (it would be interesting 
to know how many comedians have 
been named, or called themselves, 
Billy!) and Jim Marlowe. 

Obviously, the man who made “Tur- 
key in the Straw” world-famous was 
getting along in years. He must have 
been as much as 60 before the United 
States entered the World War, but 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, any kina. 
— C. A. Ramsey, Marengo. Ohio. n6061 


HISTORIC Hound-head Violin, Vienna 
maker, for saJe. — Little White House, 
Walpole. New Hampshire. je!66 


GIVE US YOUR PRICE on your dupli- 
cate vocal, classical and operatic rec- 
ords. We buy collections. Send full de- 
tails. — Clark Music Co., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

je!6S 


AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC. List 10c. 
— Fore's (Dept. O), 3151 High, Denver 5, 
Colorado. S12234 


"STRAD1US” VIOLIN. Made. 1734. 
What's your offer? — James T. Dagley, 
LaFollette, Tenn. o6832 


WANTED: Music Boxes, every descrip- 
tion. Meerschaum Pipes, Steins. Will sell 
my duplicates. — Herbert H. Meyer, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. je6654 


OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors’ 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue. New York 
City, 19. jal2414 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc-type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical Items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, 20 Lawson Rd., Egypt, Mass. 

jal22901 

SIX HAND CARVED Violins, double 
violin case, alligator hide; three old vio- 
lins. also antiques and music boxes. 
Write. — Mrs. Viola Marti, Box 34, Pier- 

ron. Illinois. n6346 

WANTED TO BUY OR TRADE Oper- 
atic programs. Any date, any place. Also 
want to buy operatic records and photo- 
graphs of singers. — H. A. Jansen, 105-14 
217th Lane, Queens Village, 9, N. Y. 

062.73 

WANTED: SWISS TYPE music boxes 
or other unusual mechanical music de- 
vices. Have for sale 40 Stella Disc rec- 
ords, 15%" in diameter. — Brown County 
Ridgecrafters, Nashville, Indiana. o6426 
EDISON CYLINDER playing phono- 
graph. Perfect running condition. 50 cyl- 
inder 4 minute records. Spirituals, comics, 
popular. Postpaid anywhere, $17.50 com- 
plete. — Robert Mabie, Camden. New York. 
jel44I 


PIPE ORGAN 


WANTED! Pipe organ recordings. 
Classical -popular: foreign -domestic. Espe- 
cially Reginald Foort, A1 Carney, Quentin 
MacLean, L. G. Pattman, Reginald Dix- 
on, Dunstedter, Fred Feibel, etc. Highest 
prices paid. Send titles to M. H. Doner, 
J. R. Watkins Company, Winona, Minn. 
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he kept right on stepping with pep. 
His laugh was. as uproarious and his 
style as funny as ever. Some people 
thought he erred on the side of 
boisterousness, and I well remember 
that, as a small boy, I was playing 
“Yaller Gal” on the Victrola one day 
when I saw the Methodist preacher 
approaching. Suspecting he wouldn't 
approve my taste in music, I snatched 
the record off, and by the time he 
neared the house the recorded voices 
of Anthony and Harrison were wail- 
ing, “Looking This Way,” a tried- 
and-true Gospel hymn. 

Billy made a new version of “Tur- 
key in the Straw,” with the assistance 
of the Empire Vaudeville Company, 
for Edison as late as 1917. (He played 
a pull man porter.) He and his associ- 
ates also made several records deal- 
ing humorously with the World War. 
In 1921 he made “A Scene on the 
Old Plantation” for Edison. It was 
largely his old “Babbit Hash" skit, 
revised to mention prohibition. And 
in 1922 he and J, W. J. Hughes were 
back together and did a couple of 
skits for Columbia. My brother saw 
him in vaudeville with some more old- 
timers a year or two later, and re- 
ported his agility at buck-and-winging 
was marvelous to behold. 

I have heard Golden is dead, but 
don't know the year of his passing. If 
by any chance he is still alive he is a 
very old man. He was certainly one 
of the greatest of recording comedi- 
ans, and I have lately been consumed 
with desire to find a cylinder record of 
his about which Johnnv Norton, Jr., 
of Roxbury, Mass., told me. It is one 
of his almost forgotten efforts, called 
“A Mixed Ale Party.” Johnny says 
the brown wax cylinder is “the 
craziest record ever made. Golden 
must have had plenty of ale, or else 
forgot the words. He starts out in 
the middle of a line, then stops, starts 
again and forgets himself half way in 
the record, and from then on he 
makes the stuff up himself!” 

— o — 

DOLLS 

(Continued from page 21) 

‘The Mason and Taylor dolls were 
made only in one size, approximately 
12 inches long. We made them once 
a year, for several consecutive years 
for the Christmas trade. We made 
some novelty dolls and a few negroes, 
and we also made the so-called 
“Witch and Wizard” doll which had 
an ingeniously contrived neck joint 
of metal gears which permitted the 
dolls to be ‘beheaded' with a knife 
without the head coming off. A metal 
knife wrapped in paper accompanied 
each doll.” 

Mr. Taylor's reminiscences should 
serve to clear up much of the con- 
fusion that exists in the minds of 
collectors on the subject of the post- 
Ellis Springfield dolls. Most of this 
confusion has arisen because of the 


number of patents for doll parts 
granted to Springfield men, Martin, 
Sanders, Mason and Taylor and John- 
son, between the years 1879 and 1882. 
It was at first thought that each of 
these patents represented a different 
doll-making enterprise and a different 
type of doll. 

Mr. Taylor says that he has no 
recollection of any dolls having been 
made in Springfield other than the 
Joel Ellis and the Mason and Taylor 
dolls. This is confirmed by the finding 
by Mrs. Enid Pierce, a close student 
of existing Springfield dolls, of two 
Mason and Taylor dolls in their orig- 
inal wrappings, each of which wears 
around its waist a black paper band 
on which is printed the dates of all 
of the various patents. AIL Mason 
and Taylor dolls still show traces of 
having had a similar band around 
their waists. 

The “Martin doll” which is the 
rarest of all the Springfield dolls — 
only very, very few of them have 
come to light — is unquestionably the 
first product of the Mason and Tay- 
lor enterprise. It is identical with the 
other Mason and Taylor dolls in ma- 
terials, proportions and workmanship 
and must have been made on the 
same machines — which Mr. Taylor 
tells us were made by his father, 
Luke Taylor. They differ chiefly in 
having the hemispherical joints pat- 
ented by Frank D. Martin of Spring- 
field, April 29, 1879. This patent says: 
“The upper part or top end of the 
arms fitting into the socket of the 
shoulder is held in position by means 
of an elastic or spiral spring passing 
transversely through the top of the 
trunk from shoulder to shoulder.” A 
“pattern doll” 17 Vz inches tall owned 
in Springfield, Vt., has the steel 
spring but the specimen owned by 
this writer, which is entirely in orig- 
inal condition, is 12 inches tall and 
has the elastic. Mason and Taylor 
controlled this patent as is shown by 
the fact that its date appears with 
the others on the paper waist-bands. 

The Martin dolls have the metal 
feet and hands similar to the Ellis 
dolls and like those of the Ellis doll, 
the feet are black. These dolls have 
immovable papier mache heads, 6% 
inches in circumference which is a 
half-inch more than the later John- 
son head used on the later Mason 
and Taylor dolls. Mr. Henry Taylor 
has said that they “may have used 
some papier mache and china heads 
in the beginning.” None with china 
heads have so far come to light. 

In the 1943 Supplement to Doll 
Collectors of America's AMERICAN 
MADE DOLLS AND FIGURINES, 
there is pictured a colored Springfield 
doll owned by Mrs. Winifred Harding 
of Woodstock, Vt., which is described 
as representing “a native of India” 
and as having been “made in 1874 
by the H. H. Mason Co.” In the light 


of Mr, Taylor's first hand informa* 
tion, both maker and date of this doll 
now have to be x’evised. This is the 
doll shown on the left of our illus- 
tration. 

There is no record to show that H. 
H. Mason ever had anything to do 
with the manufacture of dolls earlier 
than 1879, when, as a partner in the 
firm of Smith, Mason and Co,, he 
brought the doll design to Luke Tay- 
lor with the question: “Can we make 
this doll?” 

Mrs. Harding's doll has all the pat- 
ented features of the Mason and Tay- 
lor doll — Sanders joint, Johnson head . 
and the moveable neck joint patented 
by Mason and Taylor (probably in- 
vented by Luke Taylor.) On the black 
band around its waist is printed: 

“Improved joint patented April 29, 
1879.” 

This is the Martin patent date so 
the doll could not have been made 
any earlier and since it was the 
Sanders and not the Martin joint that 
was used on it, it must have been 
made later than that date. Moreover 
it was, clearly, made on the machines 
which had been made and installed 
by Luke Taylor. It would therefore 
seem to be one of the “novelty dolls" 
and one of the “negro dolls” which 
Mr. Taylor says were made by Ma- 
son and Taylor. 

On the testimony of the sons of 
Springfield's two great doll makers 
(and two of the three sons, Hartley 
Ellis and Henry E. Taylor, actually 
worked on the dolls), it seems that 
all wooden dolls made at Springfield 
may be classified as either “Joel 
Ellis” or “Mason and Taylor.” This 
certainly simplifies a complicated 
question and solves a heretofore dark 
mystery. The solution is a rather 
simple one too — going back to origin- 
al sources while those who can speak 
with authority on the subject are still 
in our midst. 

— o — 

The World of Dolldom 

Mrs. C. C, Clodfelter, North Carol- 
ina doll hobbyist, presented a military 
doll wedding at her home recently. 
The principals were Roberta, doll fav- 
orite in the Clodfelter household and 
another favorite member of the doll 
group, a doll dressed in a military 
uniform, and designated as Private 
Joseph Cheek. Mrs. Clodfelter often 
displays her dolls for local benefits. 

— o — 

Rose O'Neill, artist-creator of the 
Kewpie doll, died at her home in 
Springfield, Mo., on April 6. 

The Kewpie doll, which originated 
in 1909, brought its creator a fortune 
estimated at more than $1, 000, 000. 

In addition to the Kewpie doll. Miss 
O'Neill delighted a generation of both 
children and grown-ups with rhymed 
stories and sketches of the K-ewpies. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

J ohn W. Myers 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 



The late John W. Myers , baritone , 
most popular recording artist of J f 0 
yem's ago } as he appeared in 1S98. 

inORTY YEARS or more ago, the 
A most popular singer making pho- 
nograph records in America probably 
was John W. Myers, the baritone, 
whose name was almost invariably 
given on records, with his initials 
only, as J. W, Myers. Today it has 
been so long since he made records 
that many collectors, hearing his 
name, would say: 

“Myers? Oh yes, he's that cracker- 
jack bass who took Frank Stanley’s 
place in the Peerless Quartet, wasn't 
he?” Others might confuse him with 
the Reverend J. A. Myers, the colored 
baritone who led the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers for so many years. 

But J. W. Myers wasn't a colored 
minister and he wash’t John H. 
Meyer who bassoed so many years 
for the Peerless and is now chief de- 
signer for the Fifth avenue florist, 
Thorley's, in New York. He was a 
singer with a voice and a style of his 
own, whose popularity in the early 
recording days was extremely great 
and whose cylinders and discs are 
coming to be cherished by many col- 
lectors. 

In view of my own lack of intimate 
knowledge concerning the life of Mr. 
Myers, who has been dead for many 
years, I shall quote from an article 
published in the January, 1905, issue 
of the Talking Machine News, of 
London. Headed, “An American Bar- 
itone Who Makes Records,” and sub- 
titled “A Few Facts About Mr. J. W. 
Myers,” the article says: 

“A great deal of interest has been 


manifested in this country as to the 
personality of J. W. Myers, who has 
been introduced to tens of thousands 
through the talking machine. His 
voice is so resonant and rich in qual- 
ity and his enunciation so distinct 
that his records are universally pop- 
ular. Many persons who have listened 
to his records through the talking 
machine have felt the acquaintance 
grow and ripen as time went by and 
new selections sung by their favorite 
baritone were added to their collec- 
tion, and yet they Knew nothing of 
the man himself, whether young or 
old, tall or short, and were equally 
ignorant of his tastes, his history and 
his musical associations. 

“It will come as a surprise to mahy 
to learn that J. W. Myers was born 
in Wales, of Welsh parents, and thus 
comes naturally by his heritage of 
song. He went to America at the age 
of 12 to earn his living, for from that 
time he was thrown on his own re- 
sources. Beginning in a humble ca- 
pacity, he gradually worked his way 
up in various occupations, till he be- 
came a theatrical manager, a post he 
held for a number of years. In that 
position he made a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances among the profession. 
He always possessed a good voice and 
during his younger days was fre- 
quently called upon zo contribute to 
the entertainment of his companions 
by singing in concerts and at private 
gatherings. While he was , still a 
theatrical manager in New York he 
was engaged to sing for the phono- 
graph companies, and his services 
were so much in demand that the var- 
ious companies alternately gave him 
exclusive engagements to make rec- 
ords only for them. ' 

“In 1895 he gave up his managerial 
position to go on the road with an 
opera company. He toured exten- 
sively over the United States, but 
tiring of the life after about a year, 
he gave it up and returned to New 
York, devoting himself exclusively to 
concert work and to singing for talk- 
ers. For the past two years he has 
given his services exclusively to the 
Columbia company for record making 
work and is still under contract to 
them. 

“Mr. Myers has a fund of dry 
humor, and in his droll manner will 
get off the most laughable witticisms, 
without himself cracking a smile and 
with evei'y appearance of being seri- 
ously in earnest. He is universally 
popular with the record makers and 
whenever he is booked to sing the ex- 
perts are always pleased, because his 


voice is such a good one for record- 
ing, and his long experience at the 
work has given him an intimate 
knowledge of all the wrinkles that 
must be observed when singing into 
the machines. He gives very little 
trouble, makes exceedingly few false 
starts or bi'eaks during a song, and 
accomplishes a maximum of work in 
a minimum of time. 

“He has a characteristic manner- 
ism whenever he does make a mistake 
during the singing of any of his 
songs. Instead of blustering and 
making a great fuss about the error, 
he simply stops singing and quietly 
walks away from the horn, and it 
frequently happens that the operator 
behind the machine has no intimation 
of trouble for some considerable time, 
when he will perhaps be startled to 
see Mr. Myers standing beside him. 

“Mr. Myers is about 40 years of 
age, of average height, medium build 
but stocky in figure. He is married 
and has quite a family living in the 
vicinity of New York City. He is 
perhaps the best paid of all the reg- 
ular staff of singers and musicians 
regularly retained by the great pho- 
nograph companies, and makes a 
comfortable living irom this part of 
his woi'k, which requires only a por- 
tion of his time, leaving the rest free 
for his numerous other engagements.” 

In the same magazine, for Febru- 
ary 15, 1906, a writer signing him- 
self “Sirius,” writing on “The Influ- 
ence of the Talking Machine,” shows 
that Myers’ records, like those of 
other American singers, were widely 
popular in England, by saying* : 

“The newsboys of London and New 
York whistle the same tunes, whether 
they are ‘Navajo,’ ‘My Irish Molly 0/ 
‘Bedelia’ or ‘In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree,’ because the talker has 
made them known on both sides of the 
ocean. ... If George Alexander or 
Henry Burr or J. W. Myers were to 
advertise a concert in the Albert Hall 
next month, nine-tenths of their audi- 
ence would be talking machine users.” 

Mr. Myers’ vogue continued until 
about the time double-faced records 
came out, some 35 years ago. He 
then dropped out of the recording 
picture for years, but made a brief 
comeback with Columbia in 1914 and 
1915, and made one or two records 
for Rathe about the same time. His 
death occurred a few years later, but 
I have been unable to learn the date. 

The article which I have quoted 
mentioned the baritone’s habit of 
stopping when he made a mistake. 
On one occasion, however, he did not 
and the result became famous. While 
making a cylinder he sneezed sten- 
torianly in the middle, but instead of 
“quietly walking away,” he kept on 
singing and the record was issued, 
to the great glee of thousands of 
subsequent purchasers. 

In making Columbia records — he 
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also sang at one time or another for 
all the pioneer American companies — 
Myers usually spoke his own prelim- 
inary announcements. He had a char- 
acteristic way of slightly emphasizing 
the name of the song, then allowing 
his voice to drop when he gave his 
name, almost as if he were overcome 
by a sudden accession of modesty. As 
a very small boy his record of 
“Where the Silv’ry Colorado Wends 
Its Way” was a great favorite of 
mine, and I remember getting up 
early on the morning that I went to 
school for the first time in my life, 
to have time to play that and a few 


Y INTEREST in pipe organ re- 
cordings as a hobby includes 
both the concert or cathedral organ 
and the theater or cinema organ. 
No attempt was made to develop a 
library until 1942, a poor time to 
start such an undertaking! Apart 
from the standard Victor, Columbia 
and Musicraft albums of Schweitzer, 
Bonnet, Carl Weinrich, E. Power 
Biggs and Courboin and single discs, 
little else was available in the record 
shops. This fact initiated a diligent 
search through many thousands of 
used discs that had accumulated in 
record shops, second-hand stores 
and dealers in out-of-print records. 


RECORDS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS wanted. Top 
prices paid for vocal operatic and con- 
cert. Write for free list. — Douglas P. 
Ball, 505A Congress Bldg., Miami, Fla. 

08863 


WANTED: Victor supplements, 1904 
through 1915. Columbia supplements, Au- 
gust, September, 1923. Victor catalogues 
before 1912. — Robert B. Julian, 5203 Cali- 
fornia Street, Omaha, Nebraska. &u6S63 


FINE RECORDS: Old and unusual rec- 
ords for sale or trade. Discs and cylin- 
ders bought. What do you want? — De- 
lano,- 203 E. 11th St., Rolla, Mo. au6006 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS bought.— E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City, 6, 
New Jersey. s4291 


WANTED: IRCC and HRS Records. 

Send list, showing condition and prices, 
to E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., San 
Francisco, 15, California. nl2886 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, New Jersey. nl2283 
RECORDS of all types bought. I pay 
express. Classical^ preferred. — E, Hirsch- 
mann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 

Jersey. ja!2235 

FALKENER BROS. Record Shop. An- 
tiques, 383 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

S6042 

FOR SALE: Diamond disc console Edi- 
son phonograph and 65 thick Edison discs. 
Any reasonable offer accepted. Also, 
many prize red and purple seal Victors. 
Schuman-Heink, McCormack, etc. All 
letters answered. — Ann Lundy, 543 Edge- 
wood, River Forest, Illinois. jlyl822 


other favorite discs. I was also a 
great baseball fan, and pleased my- 
self with imagining that J. W. was 
“Chief” Myers, the famous Indian 
Big League catcher. 

As the photograph shows, Mr. My- 
ers was short and stocky and, with his 
black mustache, looked something like 
a Tammany politician of the old 
school. His was a brilliant career, 
beginning in almost the earliest days 
of cylinder recording, and many col- 
lectors who still enjoy hearing his 
mellow voice wish it had been of con- 
siderably longer duration. 


The result of this search, conducted 
in the major cities throughout the 
United States, was indeed gratifying. 
It included the 74 Victor recordings 
of Jessie Crawford, 33 of Lew White 
and 13 by Eddie Dunstedter on the 
Brunswick label, and 14 by Milton 
Charles on Columbia. Besides, nu- 
merous other records on a wide vari- 
ety of labels (Autograph, Banner, 
Broadway, Cameo, Diva, Harmony, 
Melotone, Conqueror, Domino, Edison, 
Gennett, Paramount, Romeo, Silver- 
tone, Regal, etc.) were found, bear- 
ing the names of such organists as 
Edmund Cromwell, Frankly n Ferris, 
Henri Keates, Jean de Payne, Lee 
Wilson, Richard Jordan, George Ep- 
stein, Marsch McCurdy, Howard Pet- 
erson, F. Feibel, A1 Carney, others. 

The Dunstedter series well record- 
ed the delightful style of this one 
ace theater organist. Similarly, the 
long Crawford series prove why he 
was once called the “Poet of the Or- 
gan.” While the very early records 
were acoustically made and further 
marred by the frequent use of acces- 
sory instruments as in the Lew White 
series, or a vocalist, nevertheless, 
they are interesting and serve to il- 
lustrate the varying styles of organ 
playing. 

An investigation into the English- 
made recordings of cinema organists 
proved a veritable gold mine. Most 
of these were obtained from Cana- 
dian record dealers. The large series 
by Reginald Foort on Victor are 
gems, particularly the later numbers 
of the series that were recorded us- 
ing the huge Holler organ. Other' 
outstanding discs are those by Quen- 
tin MacLean on Columbia (who ex- 
cels in such numbers as “Ballet 
Egyptien” by Luicini, selections by 
Ketelby, etc.), Reginald Dixon and 
Horace Finch on Rex, the incompar- 
able Sidney Torch on Columbia and 
Decca and finally, H. Robinson Cleav- 


er on Parlophone. All of these re- 
cordings have exceptionally high fidel- 
ity, presumably due to the non- absor- 
bent walls of the studio. The organ- 
ists themselves appear to have been 
given considerably more freedom in 
the performance of their numbers 
with the result that their recordings 
stand in sharp contrast to those of 
American production. 

In the field of the classics, Ameri- 
can concert organists have made ex- 
cellent contributions to the recording 
of the music of the masters. The late 
recordings of Virgil Fox are note- 
worthy, But here again we must 
turn to England. Unfortunately, 
many of the fine recordings of such 
masters of the console as Marcel 
Dupre, Sir W. G. Alcock, G. D. Cun- 
ningham, R. Goss-Custard, and nu- 
merous others, are in the “cut-out” 
list and are very difficult to obtain. 
Their recordings reveal the organ at 
its best — those gigantic cathedral or- 
gans at Notre Dame, Lyons, France, 
etc. — and clearly prove the organ to 
be the “King of Instruments.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, any kind. 
— C. A. Ramsey, Marengo, Ohio. n6061 


AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC. List 10c. 
— Fore's (Dept. O), 3151 High, Denver 5, 
Colorado. S12234 


“STRAUDIUS” VIOLIN. Made. 1734. 
What's your offer? — James T. Dagley. 
LaFollette, Tenn. o6SS2 


OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. ■ American Record Collectors' 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, 19. ja!2414 

FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G-. Kelley, 20 Lawson Rd., Egypt, Mass. 

jal2290l 


SIX HAND CARVED Violins, double 
violin ease, alligator hide; three old vio- 
lins, also antiques and music boxes* 
Write. — Mrs. Viola Marti, Box 34, Pier- 
ron, Illinois. n6846 


WANTED to buy or trade operatic 
programs. Any date, any place. Also 
want to buy operatic records and photo- 
graphs of singers. — H. A. Jansen, 105-14 
217th Lane, Queens Village, 9, N. Y. . 

06273 


WANTED: Swiss type music boxes or 
other unusual mechanical music devices. 
Have for sale 40. Stella Disc records, 
15%* in diameter. — Brown County Ridge- 
crafters, Nashville, Indiana. 06426 


FOR SALE: Melodeon, small table 
type, original Jones and Burdett, prior 
to Estey. Three and one half octave. 
Needs tuning. Otherwise good condition. 
Write. — Helen Vaughan, Bethel. Conn. 
jly!471 

FOR SALE: Over 100 music rolls for 
Angelus or Symphony. Ranging from 
William Tell to Under the Bamboo Tree. 
Fine condition. Rare lot. $25. tb. — Gary 
Thompson, Box 46, Asheville, North 
Carolina. jlylc 


ALBUM 14. 12. in. Victor red seal, Ca- 
ruso, Tetrazzinni, etc. $25, Cylinder Edi- 
son and 50 records $12.50. — Guy Sauls- 
bury, Spicer, Minn. ,ilyl02l 


MUSICAL revolving cake plate. White 
enamel. Plays wedding march, 15 to 20 
minutes. Will hold cake weighing up to 
30 lbs. Perfect cond. $22.50, Express ex- 
tra. — Gertrude Robertson, 4615 N. E. 
Sandy Blvd., Portland. 13, Ore. jlyl522 


Recordings of 

By M. H. DONER 
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Eugenia Mantelli 


U. S. A. Zonophone, circa 1906 

10" : 

11012 Carmen : Seguidilla 

11017 Ninon 

12568 Gioconda: Voce di donna (IRCC 5008) 

12572 Favorita: Ah! 1-alto ardor (w. Parvis) 

12573 Don Giovanni: La ci darem la mano (w. Parvis) 

12574 Mignon: Duetto della Rondinella (w. Parvis) . . 

12575 Barbiere: Dunque io son (w. Parvis) 

12587 Lucrezia Borgia: II segrito (Brindisi) 

12613 Serenata 

12614 La Cenerentola: Nacqui all’ affano 

12615 La Cenerentola: Non piu mesta (IRCC 77) ... 

12616 Carmen: Chanson Boheme (40075-A) 

12617 Faust: La parlate cTamour (IRCC 5008) 

12618 Cavalleria Rusticana: Ave Maria (intermezzo) 

12620 Dopo 

12621 Good Bye 

12" : 

13272Los Ojos Negros 

13272 Me Ilaman la primorosa 

Titles reported, numbers wanted : 

Carmen: Habanera (40075-B) 

Samson et Dalila: Mon coeur: 

Samson et Dalila: Printemps qui commence 
Gli Ugonotti : Canzone paggio .... 

Romeo et Juliet: Chanson Stephano 
Pur dicesti o bocca bocca bell a 


The above list of recordings by the 
great contralto Eugenia Mantelli was 
compiled by W. R. Moran, Califor- 
nia, with the assistance of more col- 
lectors than I have space to mention, 
for his forthcoming revision of Rob- 
ert Bauer’s famous catalog, Histori - 


Bizet 
Tosti 
Ponchielli 
Donizetti 
.... Mozart 
Thomas 
Rossini 
Donizetti 
Braga 
Rossini 
Rossini 
Bizet 
Gounod 
Mascagni 
Tosti 
Tosti 

Alvarez 
Nieto y Caballero 

Bizet 
Saint-Saens 
Saint-Saens 
Meyerbeer 
. . . Gounod 
Lotti 

cal Records* If you can supply any of 
the missing numbers, please do so. 
The numbers at the left, of course, 
apply to the single-faced editions. 
More double-faced numbers, like 
those in parenthesis at the right, 
would be appreciated. 


Favorite 

Pioneer Recording Artists 

Miscellaneous Notes 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


OCCASIONALLY, I shall supple- 
- ment my biographical sketches of 
pioneer recording artists by publish- 
ing notes I have made about other 
record makers who are not likely to 
be included in the full-length bio- 
graphical series for some time, if at 
all. These brief references will serve 
to answer some of the inquiries which 
I frequently receive. 

ARTISTS WHO "DOUBLED UP." A 
number of additions to the list published 
in the May, 1944, issue, of recording- 
artists who used "nom de disques" have 
been received, mostly from .Joseph Fort- 
gang, IS -year -old New York City record 
■collector, and Bill Moran, of California. 
Incidentally, the original article contained 
s. misprint in the paragraph devoted to 
Bill Jones. The reference should have 
read: "Jones and Hare made Phantasic 
records (issued by the Lvraphone com- 
pany of Newark, N. J.) as ‘Lyons and 
Heilman.’ and mail-order company rec- 
ords as ‘Reed and Griffin.’ The confusion 
was caused by a line about Irving and 
Jack Kaufman making Yiddish records 
being inserted in error under the Billv 
.Tones heading. 

To the May list should be added the 
information that Henry Burr made Em- 
erson records as Robert Rice: Arthur 
Fields, in addition to names previously- 
listed. was called Jim Andrews and Rob- 
ert Wood on Harmony records, Arthur 


Wynne and Charles Lewis on the Dandy- 
brand, and Lee Knight, on Domino. 
Lewis James was Lou Haynes on Regal 
records; Jones and Hare appeared on 
Cameo as Gale and Fisher; Irving Kauf- 
man was Frank Harris on Columbia rec- 
ords. "Buzzin‘ Bob" on the Banner brand 
and Marvin Young on Harmony, and 
Gladys Rice made Phantasie records as 
Victoria Harden. Bill Moran reminded 
me that Emilio de Gogorza also recorded 
for Victor as M. Fernand and Mons. 
Francisco, and that, although he made 
Zon-o- phone records as "Ed Franklin." 
not all Ed Franklin records are by de 
Gogorza! Apparently' this was a stock 
name for Zono.. jusL as "David Harris" 
was many years later for National Mu- 
sic Lovers and “Vel Veteran" for Grey 
Gull. 

ASH, SAM. This sweet -voiced tenor, 
who made records for practically all 
American record companies except Vic- 
tor. has been in Hollywood for several 
years, playing character roles in films, 
among them the latest Mae West and 
Laurel and Hardy productions. 

D'ALMAINE, CHARLES. Fred Hager, 
who is still alive, appears to have been 
the first violinist to make solo records, 
back in the ‘90’s. The next was Charles 
D‘Almaine. who lemained active 20 years 
oi- so and was at one time concert - 
meister for the Victor and Edison or- 
chestras. He was a chiropractor in his 
later years and lived in a house adjoin- 
ing the Ocean Grove. N. J.. post office. 
The Rev. Damian Smith, of St. Mary’s 
Abbey'. Newark. N. J.. told me a year 
or so ago that D’Almaine had died about 


three years before. Old Edison catalogs 
list the violinist as having been born 
in Hull, England, but the Rev. Mr. Smith 
said former Edison officials insisted he 
was a French-Canadian. 

FAVOR, MRS. EDWARD M„ wife of 
the first pioneer recording artist to be 
the subject of one of my biographical 
sketches (in the February, 1942, issue) 
died in Brooklyn, November 27. 1942, aged 
S6. Edith Sinclair Favor had been on 
the stage since 1861 and had appeared 
with Lillian Russell, besides being often 
seen in vaudeville with her husband, 
with whom she made at least one Edison 
cylinder record. 

HARRIS, MARION, who was very 
popular more than 20 years ago as a 
recording comedienne for. successively, 
Victor, Columbia and Brunswick, was 
burned to death on the night of April 
23 in her room in the Hotel Le Mar- 
quise, New York. Her real name was 
Mary Ellen Harrison. She was a native 
of Kentucky and a grand-niece of Pres- 
ident Benjamin Harrison. In private life, 
Miss Harris was Mrs. Leonard Urry, 
wife of a London theatrical agent, whom 
she married on a tour abroad. She had 
returned to the United States for treat- 
ment of a nervous condition. The New 
York papers and theatrical magazines 
gave her age as 38 — an obvious mistake, 
since she was making Victor records in 
1916 — 28 years ago. During all her career, 
she seems to have made only one duet 
record — "I Wonder Why," with Billy 
Murray, in 1917. 

HEMtIS. PERCY. This favorite bari- 
tone of the early recording days died 
December 22, 1943, aged 65, in the Na- 
tional Broadcasting company’s first aid 
dispensary in New York, after being 
stricken with a heart attack a few 
minutes before he was to appear on a 
radio program. Mr. Hemus, a native of 



By Mosoriak & Heckeri 

The story of automatic musical 
instruments, from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph , 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book , that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types , and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shapes , such as the 
butterfly music box t or the musical 
pistol > and many others, and a/re 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition , which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES — 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$5 POSTPAID— INSURED 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 5. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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PATRIOTIC MUSIC 

( Continued ) 

By KENNETH ROSE 


New Zealand, came to this country at 
the aye of seven. He made Columbia 
records in 1006 under the name of 
Charles Gordon. After this, he sang- for 
Victor under his real name for several 
years, and ended his recording career 
with Pathe. 

H I LG, MURRY K. Joseph T. Pope 
died in Chicago on October 22. 1042, at 
the advanced age of 77. This news will 
mean more to record collectors when 
they realize that Pope was "Murry K. 
Hill," who made comic monologs for 
practically every American recording 
company from 1909 to 1911. Hill was one 
of the funniest of comedians, wi tli a 
wealth of breathless, original patter, 
splendidly displayed in such records as 
“A Bunch of Nonsense," "A Talk on 
Married Dife," and "Plow Columbus Dis- 
covered America." He continued in Vau- 
deville until 1930. 

HINDER MEYER, HARVEY. Mr. Hin- 
dermeyer began making records around 
1 90S. He usually sang sentimental bal- 
lads and concert numbers, alt hough lie 
recorded "Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game” for Columbia — a record T have 
just acquired from Albert R. (Jack) Via, 
Jr., of South Boston, Va. Plow many 
record collectors know that Hindermeyer, 
who lives at Garden City. N. Y.. was 
one of the first famous radio perform- 
ers? He and Karl Tuckerman were 
"Goldy" and "Dusty," the "Gold Dust 
Twins," who unearthed and sang much 
early American folk music. Although Mr. 
Hindermeyer is of Pennsylvania Dutch 
descent, he called himself Harvey Wilson 
during the first World war because many 
people thought Hindermeyer sounded 
German ! 

KING. CPI A RUES E. . died in Don don 
January 11, 1944, of pneumonia con- 

tracted aboard ship en route from New 
York to England to entertain soldiers. 
Mr. King went into vaudeville in his 
teens and be and his partner. Elizabeth 
Brice, were one of the most popular pairs 
in stage history. They made several 
Victor records in 1911 and later recorded 
for Columbia. Pie was very popular in 
"Broadway Melody" and other early 
talkies. 

MORTON, EDDIE, one of my favor- 
ites among record i ng corned ian s, began 
making records in 190S. He had been a 
New York police officer and was known 
in vaudeville as "the Singing Police- 
man." Does anyone know where he is 
now? J i m m y M ar t i n d al e, of B rook I y n , 
told me a few years ago he had heard 
Morton was in retirement, living on a 
farm in New England. Jimmy also said 
he had learned the real name of William 
J. Plallev, a popular recording comedian 
from 1913-16, was William Plan ley, and 
that Plalley quit vaudeville to enter pol- 
itics in New Jersey. 

RUBS AM. EDWARD F.. well known 
in the early 1900's for his Columbia rec- 
ords of orchestra bells and xylophone 
solos, died April 26, 1943, in Newark 

Memorial hospital, Newark, N. J. He 
was 71, and in recent years had been a 
member of the orchestras in the Proc- 
tor's and Paramount theaters, Newark. 

TABBY, HARRY. I have been fre- 
quently asked If Harry Tally, the sweet- 
voiced tenor who made many records 
from 1903 through 1916, is still alive. 
T m afraid not. Paul Denis, of the Bill- 
boards tells me that Irving Cooper is the 
only surviving member of the Empire 
City Four, famous vaudeville quartet in 
which Tally starred. On the other hand. 
Joe Laurie. Jr., says Tally was living 
in California a few years and may still 
be there. 

VAN BRUNT, WABTER, who began 
making records in 190S, when he was in 
Jh is teens, has been known for many 
years as Walter Scan lan — the name un- 
der which he appeared in Victor Plerbert 
light operas — and has done much radio 
work. For the past year he has been 
having some form of throat trouble and 
is now working in the National Broad- 
casting company production department. 

WIBBS, NAT M. It was a surprise to 
read in Variety that tlve widow of this 
great comedian is still alive and appear- 
ing at the Bluebird Inn, N. Y. Variety 
reported her as recovering after having 
been robbed and beaten by three un- 
identified men. Nat Wilis, whose "No 
News, or What Killed the Dog," was 
one of the biggest selling records ever 
made, was horn in Fredericksburg, Va.. 
in 1S73, and died in 1917. His recording 
career began in 1908. 


Marching Through 
Georgia — 1865 

1VTO SONG of the war has been so 
bitterly excoriated in the South 
as “Marching Through Georgia/’ and 
for understandable reasons that do 
not concern us here. Nevertheless it 
has throughout the rest of the nation 
been recognized as a true national 
ballad and its popularity is deep 
rooted. It commemorates Sherman’s 
March to the Sea. 

Henry C. Work, the writer of the 
song, was an Easterner. He was born 
in Middleton, Conn., in 1832. By in- 
heritance, birth, and conviction he 
was an ardent Unionist, whose prin- 
ciples were strengthened by the im- 
prisonment of his father for giving 
aid and comfort to a group of escaped 
slaves. 

Work came to Chicago in 1855 and 
made an early association with 
George Root, who befriended him 
throughout his career. His composi- 
tions are many and varied, and in- 
clude several deathless war ballads. 
Among them may be listed “Lilly 
Dale,’' “Kingdom Coming," “Babyl- 
on is Fallen," “Grafted into the 
Army," “Brave Boys are They," 
“Wake Nicodemus," “My Grand- 
father's Clock,” and “Marching 
Through Georgia.” 

Music of the 
Confederacy 

Music of the Confederacy may be 
defined as that published in a Confed- 
erate state during the period of the 
war. Over 6,000 titles are known. 
These include ballads, marches, pol- 
kas, schottisches, patriotic and min- 
strel numbers of American and 
English background. Many were writ- 
ten by Northerners and were by force 
of circumstances adopted by the 
South and made its very own. 

Scores of martial tunes and senti- 
mental ballads caught the fancy of 
soldiers and civilians alike. Among 
the best known are “I Wish I was in 
Dixie’s Land," "The Conquered Ban- 
ner,” "All Quiet Along the Potomac 
Tonight," “Maryland, My Maryland," 
“My Wife and Child,” “The Southern 
Marsel laise,” “The Southern Cross," 
“Alabama," “Song of the South,’’ 
“Here's Your Mule," "God Save the 
South," “The Bonnie Blue Flag,” 
“Stonewall Jackson’s Way," and 
“Lorena.” 

Of all these stirring tunes, only two 
may be defined as national ballads in 
the patriotic sense. In fact “Dixie," 
“Maryland, My Maryland," together 


with the Northern “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic," stand head and 
shoulders over any other musical pro- 
duct of the war, and are the only 
ones that survive as authentic national 
music comparable with “Hail Colum- 
bia” and “The Star Spangled Banner." 

I Wish 1 W as in Dixie’s 
Land — 1859 

Next to the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner" this is the most important song 
in our patriotic literature. It was 
written in November, 1859, by Daniel 
Decauter Emmett, a well known min- 
strel comedian. Emmett, who was 
born in Mt. Vernon, Ohio, composed 
“Dixie" as a “Walk Around" for his 
minstrel company, with little thought 
that it would ever prove more than a 
routine minstrel tune. It was first 
sung in New Orleans just before the 
outbreak of the war, where it was in- 
troduced into a burlesque by Mrs. 
John Wood. Its immediate popularity 
was tremendous. So lilting and vital 
was its melody, so appropriate its 
sentiment to the Southern ideal, it 
soon spread over the entire South- 
land and became the rallying song of 
the Confederacy. 

The derivation of the term “Dixie" 
has offered certain perplexities to his- 
torians. The most commonly accepted 
definition is that found on the title 
page of another Emmett tune, where 
it states that a certain Mr. Dixie of 
New York, a wealthy slave owner, 
was one who was at the same time 
considerate of his responsibility to 
his charges. Due to financial losses he 
sold many of his slaves into the deep 
South. There, far from home, their 
thoughts turned in nostalgic longing 
to the land of their homes and fond- 
est memories, the “Dixie’s Land" of 
their dreams. 

Still another possible origin of the 
term is noted in the old custom of 
the Citizen’s Bank of Louisiana, lo- 
cated in New Orleans, in issuing notes 


HELP WANTED 

I am planning to make a list of all acoustic 
Patho Neodlo Cut, Actuollo and Porfeot discs 
by the great opera and concert singers. I 
would appreciate the loan of catalogs, supple- 
ments and other material listing such records. 
Even If you have no catalogs or supplements to 
loan, you can help by sending me lists, giving 
typo of label, name of singer, title of selection 
and number of record, of any discs of this 
category that you happen to have or to know 
about. Once my List is completed, the results 
will be published for the benefit of all. 

Pleas© cooperate! 

Address all communications to: 
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944 Monroe Lane Woodmere, N. Y. 
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Your Favorite Baritones 

AMATO I Due Fos-cari: O. ve*cchio cor (V 88438) 

AMATO I Due Foscari: O vechio cor (V 88438) 

ANCONA Germania; Ferito Prisoner (V 88437) 

BATTISTINI Don Juan's Serenade (V S8168 or IRC C 13) 

DE GOGOR2A Zampa: Perche tremar (V 92004 or IRCC 202) 

DE LUCA Barber: Largo al factotum (V 88181 or 6068) 

RUFFO Benvenuto Cellini: de 1'art splendeur (V 6443) 

SAMMAECO Forza: Urna fatale (HRS) 

SCOTTI Ernani: Do vedremo (Opera Disc 76207) 

STRACCIARI Fal staff; L'onore, Ladri (V 88195 or IRCC IS) 

Don Carlos: O Carlo, ascolta (Fonotipia 74186) 


Robert J. Nathan 

ANCONA 

BAKLANOFP 

BATTISTINI 

LA PUMA 

SAMMARCO 

SAMMARCO 

SCHWARZ 

SCOTTI 

STRACCIARI 

ZAXBLLI 


Otello: Era la notte (V 87016) 

Otello: Era la notte/Credo (Col. 5270A) 
Masked Ball: Alla vita (Gram. 052142) 

Masked Ball: Eri tu (ZONO. 12533) 

Masked Ball: Eri tu (Fono. 39270) 

Rigoletto: Pari siamo (Fono.. 74132) 
Tannhauser: O du mein holder (Gram. 042539) 
Sonnambula: Vi ravviso (V S1041) 

Faust: Dio possente (V 72101) 

Favorita: A tanto amor (V 74632) 


E. F. Prescott 

ANCONA 

BATTISTINI 

BATTISTINI 

DE LUCA 

GERALDONI 

RENAUD 

RENAUD 

RUFFO 

STRACCIARI 

ZANELLJ 

Victor W. Quam 

AMATO 

AMATO 

BATTISTINI 

DE LUCA 

DE LUCA 

NAVARRO 

RIMINI 

RUFFO 

RUFFO 

WHTTEHILL 


Ernani: 0 de verd'anni (V 88062) 

Puritani: Bel sogno (V 88352) 

Werther: Ah, non mi ridestar (V 6046) 

Benvenuto Cellini: De 1’art splendeur (V 6443) 

Otello: Era la notte (Fono. 39445 or HRS 1018) 

Hamlet: Comme une pale fleur (HMV DS67) 

Herodiade: Vision fugitive (Eng. HMV D S51 or Fr. HMV W 115) 
(Note: DS51 & W115 differ from and are superior to V 92003) 
Martha: Porter Song (V 87352 or 876) 

Don Carlos: O Carlo, ascolta (Fono. 74186) 

Favorita: A tanto amor (V 74632) 


Rigoletto: Povero Rigoletto (V 88340 or 6041) 

Rigoletto: Cortigiani (V 88341 or 6041) 

Ernani: Vfeni meco (V 92008) 

Beau soir (V 64934 or 902) 

Benvenuto Cellini: De Tart splendeur (V 6443) 

Maruxo: Romanza de Rufo (V 45129) 

Jewels of the Madonna: Aprilla, o be) la (Vac,. 60012) 
Africana: All'erta, Marinar (V 87223 or 817) 

Andrea Chenier: Nemico della Fatria (V SS626 or 6262) 
Parsifal: Mein Vater (V 74406) 

THE END 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

George Washington Johnson 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


pEORGE WASHINGTON JOHN- 
^SON holds a "distinctive place 
among pioneer recording artists in at 
least three respects. 

He was the first Negro to become 
widely known because of his record- 
ings; he had the most limited rep- 
ertoire of any famous record maker 
and, as far as I know, he was the 
only one of the “Old Brigade” to 
meet a violent end at the hands of 
the law. 

The latter fact is especially ironic, 
since Johnson, judging him on the 
basis of his records, was one of the 
best-natured and most carefree of 
men. No doubt he was genial and 
light-hearted under normal conditions. 

Frank Dorian, pioneer Columbia 
official who died in 1939, told me that 
Johnson was born in slavery (from 
his tendency to use broad A ’s, I sus- 
pect his owner’s plantation was 
somewhere around the James river 
section of Virginia, where that type 
of accent is common), and when he 
attracted the Columbia company’s at- 
tention in the early '90’s was picking 
up a living by roaming the streets 
of Washington, “singing and whist- 
ling and passing the hat.” Somebody 
in the Columbia organization, whose 
headquarters then were in Washing- 
ton, decided Johnson’s specialties 
would be good sellers on records and 


he was engaged to sing and whistle, 
making the old-fas-.ioned brown wax 
cylinders by the “round.” 

Apparently, the burly Negro was 
able to perform just four numbers, 
and these he sang over and over 
(there being no master records then), 
day in and day out, to supply the 
demand. Laughing records have a 
world-wide appeal and even the na- 
tives of Africa (some of whom may 
have been his kinsmen) heard and 
enjoyed George W. Johnson’s up- 
roarious mirth. 

The four numbers in his reper- 
toire were the Laughing Song, his 
most famous specialty; the Whistling 
Coon, which was almost equally pop- 
ular; the Laughing Coon and the 
Whistling Girl. 

By 1896 these four records were a 
prominent feature of the Columbia 
cylinder catalog, in which it was said : 
“Mr. Johnson is the original laugh- 
ing and whistling coon. His whistling 
is loud and clear and his laugh is 
simply irresistible.” 

He also took part in minstrel spe- 
cialties. Another note said: “The Im- 
perial Minstrels have been engaged 
exclusively to entertain Columbia pa- 
trons. A veritable carnival of mirth 
and melody, these records embrace 
the combined efforts of the Columbia 
Orchestra and The Greater New York 


Quartette, together with Len Spen- 
cer’s humorisms and George W. John- 
son’s hearty laughter.” 

Occasionally, too, George was called 
on to assist other artists, such as the 
ubiquitous Mr. Spencer, who could 
write a sketch to fit anybody’s per- 
sonality. In 1906, for instance, Len 
made a record called “The Merry 
Postman,” in which Johnson supplied 
the laughing “effects.” 

George Johnson seems to have been 
an artist with a proper pride in his 
work. In the Talking Machine News 
(a no longer published English peri- 
odical which I find invaluable in do- 
ing- research for these biographical 
sketches) I came upon a brief arti- 
cle, entitled “Laughing for a Living 
— the Jolly John Nash of the States,” 
which refers to Johnson. It appeared 
in the December 1, 1906, issue, as 
follows: 

“One of the most unique charac- 
ters in the talking machine world, 
says the 'Music Trades’ (New York) 
is George Johnson, who is now work- 
ing for all the companies, doing 
'laughing songs/ Johnson is said to be 
the most infectious laughter in the 
country. He is described by the talk- 
ing machine men as the original 
'haw-haw’ man, and practically every 
laughing song heard on the phono- 
graph is sung by him. He even figures 
in some songs, which have only a 
few bars of laughing chorus or a 
laughing line. Johnson is a Negro 
who has been making a living by his 
exuberance for years. In the old days, 
it is said, he once sang the same 
song 56 times in one day, and his 
laugh had as much merriment in it 
at the conclusion as when he started. 

“A talking machine man tells of 
Johnson that he was in a Western 
city one day in a gallery at the thea- 
ter. A black comedian came out and 
did a laughing song. Johnson snorted 
after the first chorus. He moved 
about restlessly and at the end of 
the second verse shouted a protest. 

“ 'You ain’t singing dat song 
right!’ he cried. 

“ 'What’s the reason I ain’t?’ de- 
clared the singer from the stage, 
angrily. 'P’raps you can sing it bet- 
ter!’ 

“ 'I sure can,’ declared Johnson. 

“ 'Well, come down then and try 
it.’ 

“Johnson left the gallery, slipped 
into the stage entrance and took up 
the dare. He scored his usual suc- 
cess.” 

(Parenthetically, I may remark 
that I doubt that Johnson shouted, 
“You ain’t singing dat song right!” 
As I have already said, he used 
broad A’s and his accent as a whole 
was rather cultured, sounding as if 
he had picked up a certain amount 
of education.) 

When the phonograph companies 
quit having performers sing by the 
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round, after the system of making 
master records was developed, the 
change must have been a painful one, 
financially, to Johnson with his re- 
stricted repertoire. He continued to 
sing for the phonograph companies, 
however, all through 1906 and per- 
haps a year or so later. 

Then tragedy entered the laughing 
man’s life. My statement that John- 
son died at the hands of the law is 
based on an assertion in Fred Gais- 
berg's book, “The Music Goes Round.” 
Gaisberg, who began his professional 
career as a piano player for Colum- 
bia in 1890 but later went to Eng- 
land, where he has been for many 
years a Gramophone company offi- 
cial, used to play the accompani- 
ments for Johnson. He says that, 
some years after he went to Eng- 
land, he learned that Johnson had 
thrown his wife out of a window 





By Mosoriak & Heckert 

The story of automatic musical 
instruments y from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph , 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book, that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types , and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shapes , such as the 
butterfly music box , or the musical 
pistof and many others, and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition , which also includes 
a section on 
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while he was in a state of drunken 
insanity. The woman died, and the 
Negro comedian was hanged for mur- 
der. 

Perhaps it was because of this 
shocking occurrence that his records, 
once so popular, disappeared from the 
catalogs.. Victor and Edison discon- 
tinued them all. Columbia dropped all 
the Johnson numbers except “The 
Whistling Coon,” which it had Billy 
Murray remake in Johnson's place. 
Victor also listed the same number 
by Billy and S. H. Dudley. 

Though gone, Johnson, however, 
was not entirely forgotten. In 1917 
Edison revived “The Whistling 
Coon,” with the late Edward Meeker 
doing the whistling. It was an elab- 
orate sketch in which Meeker, as the 
“coon,” gave his whistling specialty 
for the benefit of a group of service 
men, who joined him in the final 
chorus. 

That same year, Edison also re- 
vived “The Laughing Song,” with 
Meeker again doing the singing and 
whistling. Because of an Edison idio- 
syncrasy for holding records for 
years before issuing them, it was not 
put on the market until 1921. This 
is another elaborate sketch, in which 
the sponsors of an amateur minstrel 
show are at their wit's end because 
they can't find anybody to sing 
Johnson's Laughing Song.” “It won't 
be a regular minstrel show,” Billy 
Murray, as one of the amateurs, de- 
clares. Then somebody remembers 
Meeker’s ability to sing the number 
and he is called down from “the bill- 
iards room” to oblige. 

Taken as a whole, George Washing- 
ton Johnson's life, which began in 
slavery and ended at the rope's end, 
was no laughing matter, but his i*ec- 
ords reflect an essentially simple, lov- 
able personality and are well worth 
hearing today. 


ILLUSTRATION 


This photograph, taken in 1900, shows 
a group of pioneer Edison recording 
artists assembled at the Edison labora- 
tories in Orange, New Jersey. Many of 
the 42 are now almost forgotten, and the 
majority must be dead. I have placed an 
asterisk in front of the names of those 
whom I definitely know have died, but 
some of the others probably also have 
passed on. 

A great many other prominent record- 
ers of the turn of the century are not 
shown here, since they were either under 
exclusive contract to another company 
or for some other reason were not pres- 
ent. Among the missing were Billy 
Murray, then doing recording work on 
the Pacific coast; Steve Porter, Billy 
Golden, Len Spencer, Minnie Emmett, 
Vess L. Ossman, George J. Gaskin, Cal 
Stewart and Russell Hunting. Others, 
such as Ada Jones, Bob Roberts, James 
F. Harrison and Henry Burr, though 
destined to be famous a little later, had 
not yet begun to make records. 

The persons in the photograph are 
numbered as follows; 

1, Joe Belmont, whistler, now proprie- 
tor of a bird store in Radio City, New 
York; 2. Nick Scholl, trombone; 3, A. 
Zimmerman, cornet; 4, L. W. Tapp, 
yodler; 5, ’Byron G. Harlan, tenor; 6, 
Frederick W. Hager, violin; 7, ’Arthur 
F. Collins, baritone; 8, S. H. Dudley, 
baritone; 9, W. C. Densing, baritone; 10, 
M. Guarini, tenor; 11, ’William Tuson, 
clarinet; 12, Will N. Steele, recitations; 
13, Jim White, recitations; 14, ’Walter 
H. Miller, manager of recording depart- 
ment; 15, ’George Broderick, bass; 16, 
Frank Kennedy, Dutch comedian; 17, A1 
Sweet, cornet; 18, B. Russell Throck- 
morton, recitations; 19, Harvey N. Em- 
mons, chimes and recording expert; 20, 
Ruby R. Brooks, banjo; 21, Samuel Siegel, 
mandolin; 22, ’Albert Benzler, piano; 23, 
Senorita Godoy, Spanish songs; 24, ’Joe 
Natus, tenor; 25, ’William F. Hooley, 
bass; 26, May Kelso, contralto; 27, *J. .T. 
Fisher, baritone; 28, ’Will F. Denny, 
tenor; 29, John Bieling, tenor; 30, ’Mar- 
guerite Newton (Mrs. George P. "Wat- 
son), soprano; 31, Fred Bachman, piano; 
32, ’George Washington Johnson, “the 
Whistling Coon”; 33, A. D. Madeira, 
baritone; 34, Frank S. Mazziotta, pic- 
colo; 35, ’Frank P. Banta, piano (his 
son, Frank E. Banta, was for years a 
famous recording star and is now reg- 
ularly heard as a pianist on NBC radio 
programs); 36, ’Charles D’Almaine, vio- 
lin; 37, George P. Watson, yodler; 38, 
*Dan W. Quinn, tenor; 39, ’Harry Mac- 
donough, tenor; 40, ’Edward M. Favor, 
tenor; 41, Albert Charles Campbell, ten- 
or; 42, Jere Mahoney, original second 
tenor of the Haydn Quartet. 



Recording song-birds of yesteryear 
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84 Boninsegna — Loreley: Lascia per or 
che libera (1917) (G . . . ,)/Boninseg- 
na & Bolls — Guarany: Sento una 
forza (1917) (G . . . .) 

85 Calve — Carmen: Card Scene/Tn ques- 
ta tomba oscura (RR from Pa the 
d iscs) 

86 Campanari — Masked Ball: Eri tu 
( VS5003 ) / Afrlcana: Admastor (V- 
85027) 

87 Nordica — Hunyada Easzlo: Ah rebe- 
ls (Col. 30141) / Serenade (Strauss) 
(Eng:. Col. 74029) 

88 Delna, Marie — Vivandiere: Viens avec 
nous (RR) / Delna & Alvarez: Favor- 
ite: duo (RR) (Pathe) 

89 Marchesi, Blanche — Dido: When I am 
laid in earth (G) (E)/Sicillan Cart 
Driver's Song (G) (E) 1036 

90 Eames — Chanson des Baisers (VSS- 
IpVCavalleria; Voi lo sapete (VS8- 

91 Kurt — Walkure: Die Manner Sippe/ 
Kurt, Urlus, & Kn upfer — Fidel io : 
Euch werde (G . . . .) 

92 Galvany — Eintla dl Chamounix: O luce 
(G53549)/Fado Portuguez 

93 Schumann-Heink— Sapho: O ma lyre 
(VSS212) / Prophete: Prison Sheene, 
part 2 (VS8094) 

94 Plancon — Mignon: Del suo cor (V85- 
126)/(a)Ee Lazzarone (b) Le Flibus- 
tier (VS5066) 

95 Nordica — Walkure: Ho-Yo-To-Ho 
(RR from unpublished Columbia 
test) 

96 McCormack- Traviata: Dei miei bol- 
lent i/McCormack & Sammarco- Bar- 
ber: Numero quindici 

97 Marchesi, Blanche — E’Ete (G33593) 
RR/Queen Anne Boleyn in Prison 
Arc. Dolmetsch) (1936) E 

98 Adams, Suzanne — Romeo: Valse (V- 
5007)/Coquette (V5005) RR 

(To be continued) 
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types f and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples. Some of these 
took strange shapes , such as the 
butterfly music box t or the musical 
pistol, and many others , and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition, which also includes 
a section on 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

George J. Gaskin 


By ULYSSES 


fT'iHE NAME of "the Silver-voiced 
Irish Tenor/’ as George J. Gaskin 
styled himself, was a potent one in 
the very earliest days of the phono- 
graph’s career as a home entertain- 
er. During the ’90’s his cylinder rec- 
ords were among the best sellers, but 
his vogue ended in the early 1900’s, 
shortly after disc records were in- 
troduced. Today he has been dead so 
long and his records have so com- 
pletely passed out of general cir- 
culation that I have been able to ob- 
tain only the most meager informa- 
tion about the man himself. 

I do not know when and where 
Gaskin was born or how long he has 
been dead, although his former asso- 
ciates think it must have been about 
25 years since his passing. My own 
collection contains only two disc rec- 
ords by him, both Columbias made 
around 1903, entitled "The Bassoon” 
and "Little Alabama Coon.” The lat- 
ter does not contain his name on the 
label but has a spoken introduction 
in which his name is given. I have 
no cylinders by him and probably only 
a few of the old fragile wax produc- 
tions have survived. A year or two 
ago I read that a New York collec- 
tor who goes in for cylinders regarded 
Gaskin’s 1893 version of "The Side- 
walks of New York” as the oldest 
record he owned and treasured the 
nearly worn-out thing so much he 
seldom, if ever, played it. 

A paragraph in an article by Fred 
Gaisberg, veteran official of the 
Gramophone Company of England, 
gives the definite impression that the 
pioneer tenor was a personality with 
idiosyncrasies of his own. Gaisberg, 
writing in the Gramophone for April, 
1928, said: 

"George J. Gaskin, who styled him- 
self 'The Silver-voiced Irish Tenor/ 
possessed a repertoire that ranged 
from the sacred and soulful song to 
the popular vaudeville ditty. Record- 
ing at a fee of £2 per round, he earned 
an income of £5,000 a year. It was a 
positive education to observe the fa- 
cility with which he could switch over 
from the religious emotion he dis- 
played during 10 rounds of a hymn 
to 20 hilarious rounds of ‘Maggie 
Murphy’s Home.’ Secrets will out, and 
we discovered that the success of this 
transformation was mainly due to a 
quiet glass of lager imbibed off- 
stage.” 

The period about which Gaisberg 
was writing was that of the early 
1890’s when Gaisberg, a native of 
Washington and then only in his 
teens, served as a piano accompanist 
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for the pioneer Columbia company 
and grew to know intimately all the 
popular artists of that day. Later. 
Gaisberg became associated with 
Emile Berliner in promoting the sale 
of disc records and was sent to Eng- 
land, where he remained. 

An even more picturesque account 
of George Gaskin's recording oddi- 
ties was given to me by Albert Camp- 
bell, who recalled Geoi'ge as perhaps 
the only singer who chewed tobacco 
while making records. Gaskin ex- 
plained to Campbell that he "chewed” 
because fine shavings from the re- 
cording apparatus were blown into 
the room and irritated his throat. 
Ridding himself of surplus juice was 
no problem. He simply let it fly ac- 
curately into the throat of the re- 
cording horn ! That hardly seems a 
sanitary process or one conducive to 
artistic singing. Some critics insist, 
in fact, that Gaskin's voice was pre- 
dominantly "tinny” and was suited 
only for work with crude recording 
apparatus. When methods improved 
he naturally, they say, was relegated 
to the background and soon passed 
out of the picture. However, there is 
no question that he pleased the rec- 
ord buying public of an earlier day. 

The Columbia cylinder record cata- 
log for 1896 contains proof of Gas- 
kin's popularity in the form of 41 rec- 
ords, numbered consecutively from 
2001 to 2041. Such hits of the time 
as “Sweet Marie,” "Two Little Girls 
in Blue,” "Plain Molly O,” "My Pearl 
is a Bowery Girl,” "Say Au Revoir 
But Not Goodbye,” "The Fatal Wed- 
ding,” "The Sunshine of Paraide Al- 
ley,” "She May Have Seen Better 
Days,” and "I Don’t Want to Play in 
Your Yard” are included. There are 
also "comics” like “Dr. Piecrust” and 
"And Her Golden Hair Was Hanging 
Down Her Back,” and "standaz'ds” 
such as "Ben Bolt,” but I don't find 
any trace of the hymns concerning 
which Gaisberg wrote. 

In 1897 the list by Gaskin had 
dwindled to 14. Since there were no 
permanent "masters” in those days 
and the records had to be made by 
"rounds,” Gaskin must not have been 
in Washington much of the time. He 
continued a favorite, however, for 
several years longer. 

When Columbia introduced a per- 
manent moulded master cylinder rec- 
ord in 1902, a group of then popular 
artists were photographed at the 
Bridgeport factory, where they had 
gone to look at the new miracle. I 
have a copy of the photo with Gas- 
kin, portly and prosperous appearing. 
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RECORDS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS wanted. Top 
prices paid for vocal operatic and con- 
cert. Write for free list. — Douglas P. 
Ball, 505A Congress Bldg., Miami. Fla. 

0686.1 

FALKENER BROS. Record Shop. An- 
ti cues. 883 Columbus Ave.. Bos ion. Mass. 
n202l 

WANTED: 1UCC and HRS Records. 

Send list, showing condition and prices, 
to E. F. Prescott, 3046 Jackson St., San 
Francisco, 16. California, n 128X6 

HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. H'irschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, New Jersey. nl2288 
RECORDS of all types bought. I pay 
express. Classical preferred. — E. Hirsch- 
mann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New 

Jersey. Jal2235 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS bought.— E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan. Jersey City 6. 

New Jersey. si 2633 

CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list. — H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 

Bldg.. Denver 2, Colo. Ja6023 

FOR SALE: 200 CYLINDER Phono- 
graph records, unassorted in lois of 50. 
“as is." 5c each, not prepaid. Several 
nice paperweights of around the 1910 
period. Some are ground and polished 
on the bottom, fine for over small light. 
$1.35 each or 1 for 85. Not prepaid. A 
few smaller ones. 65c each. — Swap Shop. 
37 24 S. Wash. St... Mai ion, lnd. ol063 
20 THOUSAND historical records. 
Opera, instrumental, popular, blues and 
swing. Send “wanted" list to — Tohn Sici- 
gnano. 29 Columbia Ave.. Nutley. N. .1. 

mhGS25 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, any kind. 
— C. A. Ramsey. Marengo. Ohio. n6061 

OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy. sell, 
i rade. — Dean Snyder. L02 S. Main St. 

7 2, Los Angeles. Calif. sl2036 

"STRAUD I US" VIOLIN. Made, 1734. 
What's your offer? — James T. Dagley, 

LaFollette, Tenn. o6882 

OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, boughL, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors' 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 

Ci ty, 19. Jal2414 

FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Kegina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, 20 Lawson Rd., Egypt, Mass. 

Ja 1 22901 

SIX HAND CARVED Violins, double 
violin case, alligator hide: three old vio- 
lins, also antiques and music boxes. 
Write. — Mrs. Viola Marti, Box 34, Pier- 

ron, Illinois. n6846 

WANTED to buy or trade operatic 
programs. Any date, any place. AUo 
want to buy operatic records and photo- 
graphs of singers. — H. A. Jansen. 106-14 
217th Lane, Queens Village, 9. N. Y. 

06273 

WANTED: Swiss type music boxes or 
other unusual mechanical music devices. 
Have for sale 40 Stella Disc records, 
15V 2 " in diameter. — Brown County Ridge- 
crafters, Nashville, Indiana. o6426 

WANTED: 13»/ 2 in Stella Swiss music 
box tune discs. — Catherine Dofelmier, 
1219 18th North, Seattle. 2. Wash. f6652 
WANTED: SWISS music box. with ex- 
tra cylinder. Good condition. — Raymond 
P. Marsolek. 1082 Redondo Ave.. Long 
Beach, California. mh6SS2 
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START HOME BUSINESS 

Making Statuary, Art Goods, Plaques. 
Novell les, Souvenirs, Concrete PoLtery. 
Garden Furniture, Artificial Marble 
Flooring, Liauid Marble. Make your 
own flexible molds. 

SEND NO MONEY 

1 Cash in on amazing profits. Write 

1 today for full details, valuable 
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in the group. It was not a happy occa- 
sion, for the singers suspected that, 
with the “round” system abolished 
and only one satisfactory rendition 
of a song* necessary, their earnings 
would greatly decrease. In some cases 
they did, but other artists, given gen- 
erous royalty contracts, made far 
more money than the pioneers 
dreamed about. 

After 1904 or so, Gaskin dropped 
completely from sight. He made no 
more records for many years, al- 
though a double-faced one by him was 
issued by Path6 around 1916. He must 
have died soon afterward. 

Two amusing anecdotes, both con- 
cerning Gaskin as well as the famous 
Len Spencer, come to mind. In the 
early days the Columbia Company’s 
“talent" would get paid off on Fri- 
day, and frequently a poker game was 
started that lasted till Monday morn- 
ing. 

Late one Sunday night, sleep, or 
the need for it, was getting the best 
of Spencer. He picked up a perfect 
hand that would entitle him to the 
“pot,” but fell back in his chair, 
asleep, and dropped his cards to the 
table. The “boys” almost fainted at 
sight of what he held. Then Gaskin 
suggested that they reshuffle the 
cards, deal fresh hands and wake 
Spencer. This was done, and the great 
comedian sighed heavily as he looked 
drowsilv around. 


REFERENCE DIRECTORY 

$6 a year for four lines 


BOTTLES 

Gardner, Chas. B., Box 27, New London, 
Conn. Buy flasks, documents, adver- 
tisements and pictures from Early 
American Glass Works. ap54 

DOLLS 

Handicraft Shop, Box 79, North Platte, 
Nebr. Historical Character dolls In 
plastic. Sacajawea, Buffalo Bill, and 
Sagebrush Folk. Write for list. n44 

DOLL HOSPITALS 

Humpty Dumpty Doll Hospital, Redondo 
Beach, Calif., "Rare antiques restored. 
Estimates cheerfully given.” Emma C. 
Clear, “Dean of Doll Doctors.” jly54 

INDIAN RELICS 

McKMIop, Dan. Regina, Saskatchewan, 
Canada. Ancient Indian glacial arrows. 

f 5 4 

MATCH COVERS 

Matchbooks, 1808 College, Fort Worth 4, 
Texas. Matchbook Covers. Large Stock. 
Finest selection of Armed Force Units 
all branches of the service. Postal 
brings price list. Approval lots to re- 
liable collectors. ap54 

NUMISMATICS 

Bebee Coin Co., 1 1 SO E. 63rd, Chicago 
37. III. Large Retail Catalog coins, 
currency, supplies 10c. Copyrighted 
premium list 6c. Bargain lists free. sS4 

Max B. Mehl, 421 Mehl Bldg., Fort Worth, 
Tex. Largest coin firm in U. S. Eat. 41 
yrs. Everything in coins, etc. Send for 
free 60 pp. 111. Coin Cat. You'll like it. 

jafi4 

New Netherlands Coin Co.. 96 6th Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Coins for every type 
collection. ja54 


“Gosh, boys,” he said, “I wish you 
had let me sleep. I dreamed I had 
just been dealt a perfect hand that 
would take everything in sight — and 
then you had to go and wake me up!” 

On another occasion a game was 
in progress, when Gaskin, by pre ar- 
rangement, got up and snapped off 
the light. Spencer was looking at 
his cards at the time. The others 
kept on talking as if they were still 
playing, and finally professed to be- 
come impatient with Len. “Hurry up! 
You’re holding up the game!” they 
said. 

Then up spoke Spencer, with terror 
in his voice. “My gosh, boys,” he said. 
“I hate to tell you but I’ve gone sud- 
denly blind! I can’t see a thing!” 

Some time afterward Len was 
threatened with blindness in one eye. 
Those who knew his fondness for 
practical jokes of every description 
have no doubt that he “got hunk” with 
Gaskin. 


SHAVING MUGS 

W. Porter Ware, Sewanee. Tenn. Will 
buy barber mugs with names and illus- 
trations. Also plain white mugs with 
labels glued on (thin glass covering). 
Antique shaving bowls wanted. Pat- 
ented mugs, etc. s5l 


SALTS & PEPPERS 
MART 


WANTED TO BUY or exchange, con- 
diment sets, consisting of salt, pepper & 
mustard or with the vinegar and oil 
bottles in novelty shapes. Mrs. Madge 
Burns, 425 North St., Taft. Calif. mh6694 


o«OCDMLL I- LA y tri, 

rocking horse, red bulls, doorman, black 
cat, babies. Gibson girl, paratroopers, 
set 35c. Complete list 3c. — Sistershop. 
Northbranch, Kansas. 01831 


SHAKERS: Original designs, cast In 
native gypsum. Please give second choice. 
3 pair $l prepaid. Raspberries, onions, 
iris, turtles. snakes, snails, sphinx, 
books, bookends. mountain and molehill 
—Pike Products, Medicine Lodge, Kans. 

S1891 


I should add, perhaps, that S. E. 
Levy, of Shanghai, China, who died 
in 1931 and was the foremost au- 
thority of his time on old records, be- 
lieved “the Silver-Masked Tenor,” who 
sang with the Goodrich Silvertown 
Orchestra during the early days of 
radio, was Gaskin making a come- 
back. Actually, however, the voice 
was that of my New York friend, 
Joseph M. White, who is still active. 
Gaskin today is one of the most ob- 
scure of formerly popular recording 
artists. 


SHAKERS: Original designs cast in 
native gypsum. Please give 2nd choice. 
3 pair $1 prepaid. Sunflowers, tulips, 
zinnias, iris, chrysanthemums, wild roses, 
roses, baseball and mitt, panthers, fire- 
crackers, crowns, dominoes, checkers, 
pigeons.— Pike Products, Medicine Lodge'. 
Kansas. 0l43 2 

| HOBBYISTS ATTENTION! j 

j Send for FREE Price List of Salta & Peppers— ( 
) Horses. Dogs, Cats, Pigs, Elephants, Vaaea, ) 
) Pitchers, Figures, Shoes, Flower Pols. ) 

WEINSTEIN’S GIFT SHOPPE M 
( 229 S. Washington St. Peoria, Illinois ; 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Russell Hunting , Sr . 


By ULYSSES ( 


“/1ENIUS" IS A word that should 
^be used with discriminating re- 
serve, but it seems to me no less a 
term can accurately describe Russell 
Hunting, Sr., who died so recently as 
February 20, 1943, and is buried in 
Westchester, N. Y. 

In the variety of his achievements 
as comedian, recording director and 
executive, Mr. Hunting stands vir- 
tually alone among Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists. Among other 
things, he is the only one I can think 
of who had a phonograph company 
named for himself and whose career 
included brilliant achievements in the 
United States, England and nearly 
every other civilized nation in the 
world. The man who first became 
known on wax cylinders as the maker 
of “Casey” monologues came to count 
American presidents and foreign 
rulers among his warm admirers and 
friends and to be a notable figure 
on a world-wide scale. 

The “bare essentials” of this genu- 
inely great man's career may be 
summed up briefly: 

Russell Hunting, Sr., was born in 
West Roxbury, Mass., on May 8, 
1864, so lacked only a few months of 
being 79 years of age when he died. 
On March 19, 1888, he married Mary 
Ann Lawrence, who was born in New 
York City on August 17, 1867, and 
who survives him. They had three 
children: Bessie Marie Hunting, who 
was born July 4, 1889, and died in 
September, 1889; Henry (Harry) 
Lawrence Hunting, born February 
13, 1892, and Russell Emerson Hunt- 
ing, Jr., born May 24, 1897. Mrs. 
Hunting now makes her home . in 
Yonkers, N. Y., with her son, Harry, 
who has taken a great deal of trouble 
to help me with the material for 
this account of his father's life. 

After becoming an actor at an ex- 
tremely early age, Mr. Hunting be- 
gan making phonograph records in 
the early '90's and, as the teller of 
the “Michael Casey” series of comic 
Irish sketches, was soon famous 
wherever records were heard. In 1898 
he went to England, where he be- 
came recording manager of the pio- 
neer Edison Bell company, operated 
by the picturesquely gruff and sar- 
donic but warm-hearted “Laddie from 
Lancashire,” James E. Hough. A few 
years later, he and another American, 
Louis Sterling, founded the Russell 
Hunting Record Co., Ltd., and did a 
large business. 

Still later, Mr. Hunting became the 
director general of the recording de- 
partments of the Pathe Freres com- 
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pany, of Paris, France, and in that 
capacity traveled throughout the 
world. He came back to the United 
States in 1914 to establish the Amer- 
ican branch of Pathe and remained 
here for several years before return- 
ing to Paris, where he supervised 
the French recording activities of 
Pathe, which by that time was Co- 
lumbia-controlled. A few years ago, 
when his health failed, he returned 
to his native country. 

Such a skeleton outline as the fore- 
going, however, cannot pretend to 
tell the real story of Russell Hunt- 
ing, Sr., a story which is one of the 
most fascinating in the phonograph 
industry's history. Especially absorb- 
ing are the circumstances of the 
founding of the Russell Hunting Rec- 
ord company in the days when the 
cylinder record was more popular 
than the disc and, as “the working 
man's record,” seemed likely to dom- 
inate the market for years to come. 
The rise and decline of Sterling and 
Hunting and their “Sterling” record 
is the essence of the decline and 
death of the cylinder record which 
has not been manufactured, except 
for dictating machine use, anywhere 
in the world since 1929. 

As good a start as any in begin- 
ning a detailed story of Russell 
Hunting's life -may be made by re- 
ferring to the first issue of the Talk- 
ing Machine News, which began pub- 
lication in London in May, 1903, and 
continued to be issued for more than 
30 years. It will be extensively 
quoted in this series. 

On page 35 of that first issue is 
an article entitled “The Career of 
"Casey' (Mr. Russell Hunting),” 
whom a sub-head calls, “A Man of 
Many Records.” The article, written 
by Leonard W. Lillingston, founder 
and editor of the TMN, who died in 
1911, begins: 

"There are, of course, many masters 
of humorous dialogue, but only one 
‘Mike Casey.' The reason is not far to 
seek; Casey was not only one of the 
first to tell funny stories to the phono- 
graph. but he was, in fact, one of the 
first to talk into the phonograph at all. 
It is not too much to say that the Casey 
records have echoed round the world, 
and that they have contributed to the 
gaiety of nations. Wherever the phono- 
graph has gone, they have gone. And 
in what part of the globe at the pres- 
ent time, whether civilized or uncivilized, 
can it.be said with certainty that the 
talking machine is unknown? 

"The author and originator of the fa- 
mous Casey records is Mr. Russell Hunt- 
ing, of the Edison Bell company. He was 
born at West Roxbury, a small town- 
ship in the United States. He is in the 
prime of life, just 39 years old, and 
looking younger. You write him down 
a son of Thespis at a glance. As a mat- 
ter of fact, before he was 2l he not 
only toured the States, but crossed the 
Herring Pond. His first professional ap- 


pearance was with the celebrated Ameri- 
can actor, Edwin Booth, at that time 
playing ‘The Taming of the Shrew,' at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
He was a member of the Boston Theatre 
Company for nine years, and for three 
years was its stage manager. By- the - 
way, it is an interesting fact that, whilst 
Mr. Hunting's records are chiefly humor- 
ous, he always appeared on the boards 
in serious parts, (Note by U. W. — I may 
add that Mr. Hunting wears a serious 
expression in practically all the photo- 
graphs I have seen of him, I suspect 
that, like many other men -noted for 
their humorous depictions, his disposi- 
tion was naturally grave.) 

"Mr. Hunting," continued the Talking 
Machine News, "is richly endowed as a 
record maker. In the first place his voice 
lends itself to reproduction as few oth- 
ers do, in the second he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the paces of every type 
of talking machine, and in the third he 
is a past master in the art of mimetic 
expression. .1 will cite only one instance 
of his voice capacity. He once laid a 
wager with a fellow-actor that he would 
make a whisper record which should be 
audible even among the gods at the 
Boston Theatre. The Boston Theatre is 
a large house, but he won his wager; 
his whisper record 'was distinctly heard 
even in the back row of the gallery. 

"As to his mimetic ability, Edison 
himself declared that the Casey steam- 
boat record was the best he had ever 
heard. There were no less than ten 
different characters in this record and 
eight mechanical effects, all of them pro- 
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duced by Mr. Hunting. First the bell on 
the forward deck clangs loudly, then 
the little bell on the look-out-house puts 
in its turn. 'Get in that gangplank Lhere; 
hurrah now; pull her in, boys; pull her 
out!’ shouts the mate in a voice which 
drowns even the snorts of the engine at 
work. Thump, thump go the bales of cot- 
ton and boxes of merchandise on deck. 
‘Look heah. honey, doan you forgit to 
send me a letter so T gets it at St. Louis,’ 
shouts a Negro deck hand to his dusky 
sweetheart, waving him a last adieu 
from the land. Puff, puff, puff goes the 
engine, and sh-sh-sh sings the escape 
valve. The heavy chain rattles against 
the capstan, and as the sound dies away 
a dozen of the deck hands strike up 
the melody: ‘Farewell, my love, fare- 
well.’ 

“And Mr. Hunting would tell you, as 
he told me — for he makes no secret u- 
bout it — thut all that went to make that 
record was his own voice, a bell, a 
couple of bottles, and a piece of sand- 
paper. Only that and nothing more; or 
has he left one thing out, and that — a 
consummate knowledge of the art of 
record-making? I think so.” 

The following quotations conclude 
the article by Leonard W. Lillingston, 
in the May, 1903, issue of the Talk- 
ing Machine News, outlining the re- 
cording achievements, to that time, 
of Russell Hunting, Sr.: 

“It is a dramatic entertainment, of the 
highest order to listen to Mr. Hunting 


WANTED: LANGUAGE study record- 
ings: see ad in “The Mart". (Too late 
lo classify dept.)— H. tv. Hogan. 2115 N. 
Alabama St.. Indianapolis. Indiana. nIROI 





By Mosoriak & Heckert 

The story of automatic musical 
insti'uments, from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph t 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book, that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types , and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples. Some of these 
took strange shapes , such as the 
butterfly music box , or the musical 
pistol t and many others, and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition , which also includes 
a section on 
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talking into the horn ; now two Irish- 
men are engaged in a dispute; now a 
German and a Chinaman, now an Eng- 
lishman and a Yankee. The peculiar 
idioms; the racy phrases; the charac- 
teristic inflections, each and all are 
faithfully rendered. I wonder how many 
records Mr. Hunting has made? He was 
under contract at one time to produce 
not far short of 7,000 for one phono firm 
alone, and that is a good while since. 
As for the records which he has assisted 
in making they must be long past count- 
ing. For he is concerned, on behalf of 
the Edison Bell Co., in making records 
not only all day long, but every day. 
He is their stage manager, and as our 
readers by this time know, there is a 
good deal of stage management in get- 
Ling out a really successful record. 

“That well-known Edison Bell record. 
“The Departure of the Troopship,' which 
came into vogue during the war (the 
Boer War — U. W.), and which still re- 
tains a high measure of popularity, must 
have meant a deal of clever stage man- 
agement. It was Mr. Hunting’s fertile^ 
brain which gave it. birth, he it 
was who superintended its production 
throughout. 1 will not recapitulate here 
the tale of the troopship's departure as 
told by the record. It has to be beard 
to be appreciated. It is said that during 
the war time and since, more than one 
aud i tor has been moved to tears on 
hearing it for the first time. I can well 
believe it. As the record tells its story, 
that leavetaking, never to be forgotten, 
is acted over again; and memories of 
the hero — husband, lover or brother — 
now sleeping his last, long sleep beneath 
the South African veldt, come to life 
again. 

“It is hut one step from the sublime 
to the practical side of things. The series 
of incidents in ‘The Departure of the 
Troopship' are enacted on the phono- 
graph in two minutes and a fifteenth. 
You will understand by that what is 
meant by stage management in record 
making. For if on the one hand, a rec- 
ord like this, properly made, appeals to 
the most sacred feelings of the human 
heart, on the other hand if badly made 
it will be nothing less than farcical. 
There is, of course, another essential, 
it must be taken from the life. Mr. 
Hunting’s method in the making of rec- 
ords of this description is to go clown 
and study the scenes at first hand. He 
saturates himself so to speak with the 
atmosphere: he lives for a while in the 
drama which is being enacted. In this 
way only can the highest form of record 
be created, 

“It goes without saying that the sub- 
ject of this sketch took to the phono 
early. He did not. of course, acquire his 
present reputation directly he started 
handling the machine. He had to prac- 
tice. Given his special qualifications, 
with incessant practice, and there you 
have the secret of his success. 

“ ‘Until you come to record for the 
phonograph,' said he to me, ‘you fail to 
realize how much hearing depends upon 
the eyes, as well as the ears. You watch 
a man's face, and you know what he has 
said, through he has spoken ever so in- 
distinctly. That is the secret of the oral 
instruction of the deaf and dumb— teach- 
ing them to see speech instead of hear 
it. Some wonderful results have been 
obtained that way, as you know. When 
you talk into a phono, the first thing 
to realize is that you must talk as 
though you were speaking to a blind 
man, who depends entirely upon sound, 
unaided by sight.' 

“ 'Are there any words,’ I asked, 
‘which present greater difficulties than 
others?’ 

“ ‘There are lots. But two only will 
serve to prove my point. Tust notice how 
the ordinary man enunciates ‘truth’ and 
‘teeth/ You know what he savs, because 
you are watching his face. But let him 
talk into the trumpet. And what do you 
hear when you switch on the reproducer? 
TruLli becomes merely an *oo’ sound, 
teeth an ‘ee’ sound : it is impossible to 
recognize them as words.' 

“Mr. Hunting considers the English 
instrumentalist the finest in the world. 
By- the- way, the band records, produced 
under his superintendence, are made bv 
the London Regimental Band, a partic- 
ularly strong combination of well-known 
instrumentalists. Mr. Hunting has been 
four years with the Edison Bell Co. and 
Edisonia. Ltd., as superintendent of 
their Record Department. 

" ‘Here is the outline of a new Casey 


story to end up with,’ said he, as I rose 
to go. 'I call it 'Casey on the Bench/ 
Casey fines a prisoner twenty shillings 
for picking pockets. The prisoner de- 
clares he has only fifteen shillings in the 
world. ‘Where did ye get it from?' asks 
Casey. The prisoner says he got it out 
of the pockets of the crowd, whilst h<- 
was waiting for his turn. ‘Put him back 
in the crowd, officer,' says Casey, ‘sure 
he may get the other five shillings/ 

“ ‘Any more Casey stories?' 

“ 'Well, there’s 'Casey in the Barber* s 
Shop/ The barber asks him why he 
hasn’t painted his pole for him, as he 
promised to do. 'Deed/ says Casey, ‘but 
I would have done it if I could. Haven’t 
I been all over town this day. trying to 
buy some striped paint?’ 

“ ‘One more story. 

“ 'By-the-way,' says Mr. Hunting, 
with a humorous twinkle of the eye. ‘I 
had a laughable experience myself the 
other day. Man came up here, profes- 
sional, offered to make Casey records. 
I asked him, did he know Russell Hunt- 
ing. He said, ‘Yes, knew him quite well: 
as a matter of fact Hunting got all his 
ideas from him/ I asked him if he knew 
whether he was in London. He said he 
believed he was. ’Well/ I said, ’I’d like 
to get him up here to make me records; 
think you could manage it for me?’ Said 
he thought he could; any way, he’d try. 
So I suppose I'll have that fellow Hunt- 
ing along one of these days.’ “ 

I have quoted this rather long- 
article in its entirety, not only be- 
cause it throws an interesting- light 
upon Russell Hunting, Sr/s, younger 
days, but because of the incidental 
information it gives concerning re- 
cording practices in the pioneer era. 
When “Casey” was under contract to 
make 7,000 records for one company, 
he, of course, was working by the 
“round” and was not recording that 
many different titles. 


CORRECTION 

Our apologies to Louis Bullaro of 
San Francisco whose name should 
have appeared above his list of 
Favorite Baritones at the top of page 
27 of the September issue. 


MATCH COVERS 


FOR SALE 


UNUSED MATCH BOOK covers. 100 
all different $1; 35 Royal Flash covers 
$1. Free list. — Charles Edelman, 1311 A 
East 84. Cleveland 3. Ohio. ap6S25 

ROYAL FLASH SERVICE match 
covers, 10 cents each. Write for approvals. 
Free Lists of Army, Navy, CCC, Souven- 
irs, Sports, Hotels, Patriotic and Girlies. 
20 different Service covers $1.00. 100 dif- 
ferent regular $1.00. — Yeingst, 502 Park- 
way Road, Harrisburg. Penna. fl 24551 

MATCHBOOK COVERS, clean and flat, 
one hundred (all different) for One dollar, 
postage paid. — Oregon Hobby Club, 240- 
246 N. Commercial, Salem, Oregon. 
dl2SOOl 


100 ALL DIFFERENT, unusued match 
book covers $1; 20 U. S. Service $1. Free 
list. — Fred Kappus, 230 St. James Place, 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. nl05l 

MATCH BOOK COVERS, clean, all 
different, general collection, 110 for $1; 
200 $2.25; 300 $3.75; 500 $7.50; Hollywood 
only, world renown places, night life, 
studios, etc., 40 $1; 60 $1.50; SO $2.25: 

100 $3. Army, Navy, Hotels, Cafes, and 
Patrioti-cs also. Non-advertising Music 
composers. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. — E. B. Carswell, 6555 
Barton, Hollywood 38, California, f 6 8 6 3 1 

MATCH BOOK ALBUMS are still avail- 
able for mounting match covers without 
paste. Our “Master” Album at $2 and 
“Collector” at $1.25 are the best of 
their kind. Send for one or more now. 
stating whether for mixed or standard 
size covers. — Matchless Album Co., Dept. 
H, Long Branch. N. J. mh6251I 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Russell Hunting, Sr. II 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 



Russell Hunting , Sr., " Michael Casey ” as 
photographed in Italy , about 1910. 

AS HAS already been said in a pre- 
ceding installment, Russell Hunting, 
Sr., began recording his "Casey*’ mon- 
ologs in the early lS90’s. By 1898, when 
he decided to go to England and become 
associated with the Edison Bell com- 
pany, he was recognized wherever rec- 
ords were played as one of the leading 
American exponents of the art of talk- 
ing, singing or playing into a horn. 

For instance, his name was prominent 
among the recording celebrities who on 
May 1, 1898, signed an agreement to give 
their services exclusively to the Colum- 
bia company for the ensuing year, and 
on page 30 of that year's catalog his 
photograph was published, under the 
heading: "Talking Records. The Famous 
Casey Series as Recorded by the Orig- 
inator, Russell Hunting.” 

Beneath the photograph is a list of the 
Casey records, preceded by the admoni- 
tion: "Our patrons are warned against 
purchasing imitations of these famous 
records. The original Casey records are 
made by Mr. Russell Hunting and are 
so announced.” 

Here are the Casey records then avail- 
able from Columbia: 9601, Casey Exhib- 
iting the Panorama: 9602, Casey at Den- 
ny Murphy’s Wake: 9603. Casey Joins 
the Masons: 9605, Casey Taking the Cen- 
sus: 9609, Casey as the Dude in a Street 
Car: 9615, Casey as Judge: 9616, Casey 
a3 Hotel Clerk; 9617, Casey Departing 
by Ra.ilroad; 961S, Casey at the Tele- 
phone (perhaps a forerunner of the Inter 
famous "Cohen at the Telephone"): 
9619, Casey in Court: 9636, Casey’s Po- 
litical Speech; 9637, Casey Listening t< 
a Hand Organ; 9611, Casey Addressing 
the G. A. R. ; 9642, Casey's Description 
of the Discovery of America: 9644. 
Casey's Plans for Freeing Ireland; 9647, 
Casey and His Gang of Laborers; 964S. 
Casey Departing by Steamboat; 9649, 
Casey at the Bat (recitation); 9653. 
Casey’s Visit to the Hospital: 9655. Casey 
Digging on the Klondike, and 9656, Casey 
as a Fortune Teller. 

The Edison catalog dated October, 
1899, contains a similar list of Casey 
records, concerning which it comments: 
"The Casey records are perhaps the best 
known and most popular of all talking 
records made for the phonograph." The 


name of the artist is not given, but 
"Bill” Hays, a veteran Edison recording- 
expert, told John L. Norton, Sr., of the 
Woody may Record Company that the 
Edison list was made by "Jim” White, 
a friend of Hunting’s, by special per- 
mission of the "Casey" originator. 

Another evidence of Mr. Hunting's 
popularity in the late '90’s is found in 
the 1899 catalog of the Talking Machine 
Company, then at 98-107 Madison Street, 
Chicago. Hunting, as one of the best 
known recording artists, was asked for 
his opinion of the Polyphone, a cylinder 
machine with two reproducers, and re- 
plied: 

"I consider that it gives three times 
the volume of tone that could be orig- 
inally attained from any other reproduc- 
ing medium. The tone it produces is 
marvelous. 

"X never realized how wonderful the 
talking machine was until I heard your 
Polyphone.” 

The testimonal is embellished with a 
photo of Mr. Hunting, wearing a derby 
hat, and a caricature of Casey^ Beneath 
it is a testimonial from Len Spencer, 
another of the great pioneers. 

Then "Michael Casey" went to Eng- 
land. By 1902, the Edison catalog con- 
tained only three Casey records, "At 
the Telephone,” "Courting His Girl” and 
"Taking the Census,” all listed as being 
by James H. White, the same "Jim 
White, of whom more will be heard 
later. A year later, Mr. White had added 
"Casey and His Gang of Irish Laborers" 
to the series, and the same four records 
were still being marketed in 1907. By 
1903, however, although they remained 
available, they had been remade by John 
Kaiser. The Kaiser series continued to 
be listed until the Edison company dis- 
continued making two-minute wax rec- 
ords after a disastrous factory fire in 
1914. 

What happened to Mr. Hunting's orig- 
inal Casey series on the Columbia cylin- 
ders I don't know, but presumably, 
since he left for England before the 
master record was invented, the records 
were dropped from the catalog as soon 
as stocks became exhausted. 

Meanwhile, os I have already shown. 
Mr. Hunting was doing very well in 
England, and his Edison Bell ‘Casey" 
records won the approval of so exalted 
a personage as King Edward VTT him- 
self. That same May, 1903, issue of the 
Talking Machine News from which 1 
have already quoted, reveals that on a 
visit made by the King to Portugal, the 
Edison Bell Company supplied him with 
a special phonograph, playing the large 
concert-size records, to be used on the 
Royal yacht, the Victoria and Albert. 
Among the 48 concert records taken by 
the King were "Casey Riding a Bicycle." 
"Crossing the Channel,” "As a Magis- 
trate," "Taking the Census" and "As a 
C. I. V." — whatever the latter may be. 

In the same number appears nn in- 
terview with James E. Hough. Edison 
Bell manager, quoting him as saying: 

‘‘By the way, perhaps you are not 
aware that we have on our staff per- 
haps the most prominent of all phono- 
graph artists and experts? You have 
heard of the Casey records? Well. I can- 
introduce you to Michael Casey himself.” 

"Whereupon," the reviewer continued, 
"I was introduced to Michael Casev, 
otherwise Mr. Russell Hunting. Mr. 
Hunting gave us a specimen record of 
a selection cf the pipers and drummers 
of the second battalion of His Majesty’s 
Scotch Guard. Tt was only a trial trip, 
for this record was but just made, but 
it promised well.” 

"Casey,” incidentally, was not the only 
American to go to England as a re- 
cording expert. Steve Porter, famous al- 
so for Trish monologs, was in England 
for a time contemporaneously with Mr. 


Hunting; and in the April, 1904, T. M. N., 
there was an interview with Louis Sterl- 
ing, then the manager of the British 
Zonophone company. Mr. Sterling was 
quoted as saying the International Zono- 
phone company had been founded three 
years before and that he had "come 
over from the United States about a 
year ago after studying the talking ma- 
chine from a technical and commercial 
point of view.” 

Mr. Hunting continued to make rec- 
ords, not all of them concerning Casey, 
In the July, 1904, T. M. N., a reviewer, 
commenting on Edison Bell records for 
the month, says: "The first record we 
tried, ‘The Crazy Musician’ (6329), is in 
Russell Hunting’s happiest vein. It rep- 
resents a German giving imitations of a 
trombone, cornet, piccolo, etc., at a music 
hall, the performance being punctuated 
by the usual comments from the ‘gods’ 
in the gallery. The whole makes a rec- 
ord effective as well as technically 
good. " 

By October, 1904, Hunting was also 
making disc records for Zonophone. 
Two seven- inch ones were listed, "Casey 
at a Wake" and "Casey Taking the 
Census," of which the reviewer said: 
"These are capital Casey records and 
will be duly appreciated by the admirers 
of that popular entertainer, Russell 
Hunting.” Mr. Hunting about this time 
also made some H. M, V. records, some 
of which were imported and sold in this 
country under Victor labels. 

"The shape of things to come" was 
dimly foreshadowed by a paragraph in 
the November, 1904, Talking Machine 
News: 

"Mr. Louis Sterling has resigned his 
position as manager of the British Zono- 
phone Company. We understand that 
Mr. Sterling has not yet absolutely de- 
cided whether to launch out in another 
direction or to continue his services to 
the talking machine trade." 

Changes were occurring, too, in the 
Edison Bell organization, with which 
Russell Hunting, Sr., had now been con- 
nected for six years. "Casey" was still 
on the job, and his old friend, Gilbert 
Girard, whose specialty was making rec- 
ords in which animals were imitated, 
had come to England and joined him in 
making a series of "descriptive records,” 
some of them nursery rhymes with ap- 
propriate noises, but Tom and Arthur 
Hough, sons of the Edison Bell mana- 
ger, had withdrawn from the parent 
firm, taking with them William Ditcham, 
noted as a player of the piano, bells 
and xylophone as well as a recording 
expert. They began marketing their own 
brand of cylinder, t lie Electric, whose 
title anticipated the development of elec- 
trical methods of recording two decades 
later. The cylinder continued to be more 
popular than the disc, but competition 
for the British record buyers’ shillings 
was becoming more spirited. 

More trade rivalry was ahead for Ed- 
ison Bell and the National Phonograph 
Company, which distributed Thomas A. 
Edison’s cylinders in England. I quote 
from the February, 1905, Talking Ma- 
chine News: 

"The Sterling Record Co., of which Mr. 
Louis S. Sterling is managing director, 
have taken extensive premises for the 
manufacture of gold moulded records at 
Bishops Road, Cambridge Heath, E. The 
factory will have a ground space of 
24,000 square feet. Mr. Percy Smithurst 
will be the factory superintendent, with 
an able corps of assistants. The record- 
ing rooms and offices of the company 
will be at 81, City Road. The recording 
department will be under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Russell Hunting. . . . Mr. 
Charles Stroh, well known as the in- 
ventor and proprietor of the Stroh violin, 
has joined the board.” 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Sterling 
had decided to stay in the record bus- 
iness and that "Casey” had left Edison 
Bell in order to join him. 

From the April, 1905, T. M. N: 

"The Sterling Record Co. has changed 
its name to the Russell Hunting Record 
Co., Limited, but the new gold moulded 
record will be known as the Sterling 
Record. H is anticipated that a good 
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catalog of records will be ready some 
time in May. The factory at Bishop’s 
Road, Cambridge Heath, is fast ap- 
proaching completion.'’ 

So it was that Russell Hunting became 
the first — and, as far as I can recall — 
the only recording artist to have a 
company named after himself I 

The Russell Hunting Record Company 
published its first advertisement of Sterl- 
ing records in May, 1906. Stars included 
the late Florrie Forde (who might be 
called “the English Ada Jones"), Ham- 
ilton Hill, and “a number of new ‘Casey' 
records by the original Casey." Others 
on the list were Eli Hudson, the famous 
piccolo virtuoso; Charles Draper, one of 
the greatest clarinet players; Alfred 
Oakley, trombone; W. E. Bates, cornet; 
Victor Opferman, violin, the London 
Military Band and the Sterling Orchestra. 
“We are busily engaged," the company 
said, “on new descriptive band records 
similar to ‘The Departure of the Troop- 
ship.’ " 

In the same issue, A. O. Limb, of the 
Edison Bell Company, commenting on 
King Edward's taste in records, said: 
“He enjoyed the Casey records in par- 
ticular." The article was headed, “ ‘Ted- 
dy’s’ Taste in Records," showing that 
the English king, like the American 
president, Theodore Roosevelt, was af- 
fectionately known to his countrymen as 
“Teddy." 

The July, 1905, Talking Machine News, 
showed a photograph of the new record 
company's headquarters. The large build- 
ing’s front contained a sign saying in 
huge letters: Russell Hunting Record 
Co., Ltd. “Sterling Records" appeared in 
smaller letters. It was announced that 
the company had facilities for making 
200,000 cylinders a week. In August the 
information was given that “every Sterl- 
ing master is recorded by Russell Hunt- 
ing (the Original Casey), the well known 
recording expert," and there was a men- 
tion in September of Hunting’s Concert 
Band," the organization conducted by 
Mr. Hunting at the recent Talking Ma- 
chine Trades dinner.” 

A Sterling record ad, of the month 
said: "Mr. Hunting has returned from 
his trip through the provinces. The re- 
sult of his observations will be found 
in ‘At New Brighton,' which has been 
composed by him especially for our Lan- 
cashire friends; and ‘Down at Tyne- 
mouth,’ written for our Northern friends. 
These two songs are sung by Miss Flor- 
rie Forde, with orchestral accompani- 
ment.” “One million Sterling records," 
a January, 1906, advertisement said, 
“have been sold in 22 weeks.” In April, 
it was stated that dealers had been added 
in Canada, Australia and New Zealand. 

The new company was getting on 
swimmingly, and its heads were alert to 
the value of publicity. In June, 1906, the 
T. M. N. carried a photo of a large bal- 
loon, containing 43,000 cubic feet of gas, 
in which Mr. Smithurst, the factory 
manager, and three other men had 
ascended 7,500 feet. As an effective ad- 
vertising scheme, the balloon was let- 
tered with the name of the Russell 
Hunting company and the aeronauts 


Use Wanted-to-Buy Ads 

If you , as a dealer, have diffi- 
culty getting enough gasoline _ to 
permit you to make buying trips to 
replenish your stock , run u wanted- 
to-buy” ads in HOBBIES . Besides 
going to regular subscribers and 
dealers, HOBBIES reaches the 
hundreds of scouts, runners and 
pickers who search their own 
neighborhoods and make it a prac- 
tice to sell thru “wanted-to-buy** 
ads in HOBBIES , If the gasoline 
rationing is stringent where you 
live, this may be the means of reg- 
ularly replenishing your stock . 


dropped coupons entitling the finders to 
obtain sample Sterling records without 
cost. 

in spite of surface prosperity, how- 
ever, the cylinder record was losing 
ground to the more convenient disc. 
This became especially true as the disc 
manufacturers lowered their prices. 
Then, in 1901, the German manufactur- 
ers of Odeon discs had introduced the 
double-fa'ced record — another great for- 
ward step. The first Odeon advertise- 
ments appeared in August, 1906. The 
manufacturers, Ch. and J. Ullmann, Inc., 
emphasized that the records, 10% inches 
in diameter, were made of blue “Empe- 
dite." This same material was used in 
“American" records, manufactured in 
the United States by arrangement with 
the Odeon organization. 

The August 15 T. M. N. announced that 
the selling rights for Odeon and Fono- 
tipia records (the latter was a famous 
Italian brand manufactured by a firm 
allied with the Ullmanns) had been 
transferred to the Russell Hunting con- 
cern. It was also revealed that "Mr. 
Louis Sterling is to be the managing 
director of the new Sterling and Hunt- 
ing Company, Ltd. We understand the 
capital of the Russell Hunting Record 
Company will be increased by five thou- 
sand pounds, which will be devoted not 
only to the furthering of the business 
of the new company but to the old one 
besides. An entirely new building will 
be specially erected in City Road to 
house the two companies, so that they 
may be under one roof." 

Truly, Sterling and Hunting were 
branching out! 

(To be continued) 


RECORDS 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices, — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave,, Jersey City 6, New Jersey. nl2288 


RECORDS of all types bought. - 1 pay 
express. Classicals preferred. — E. Hirsch- 
mann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City, 
New Jersey. jal2235 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS bought E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. sl2633 


CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list. — H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. ja6023 


OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, 
exchanged. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, 19. jal2414 

SALE. 450 DUPLICATES; vocal oper- 
atic records. Private collector. Send for 
returnable list. — E. F. Prescott, 3045 
Jackson St., San Francisco 15, Calif. 

d2462 


20 THOUSAND historical records. 
Opera, instrumental, popular, blues and 
swing. Send “wanted” list to — John Sici- 
gnano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

mh6S25 


PATHE PHONOGRAPH Records and 
catalogs wanted.— Jamison R. Harrison, 
Bedford, Mass. dl44 


BING CROSBY. Private collector will 
buy a representative collection of Crosby 
recordings in good condition. Send me 
record numbers and price asked for en- 
tire lot. — Frank A. Ritz, 150 Sampson 
St., Garfield, N. J. dl05l 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Regina Music Box and 
cabinet, 60 steel records. Excellent con- 
dition. — Horace A. Soper, American 
Foundry, Bloomington, Illinois. dl411 


EDISON FAMILY Phonograph, #2670, 
wax records slightly damaged. — E. R. 
Jefferies, Beach Haven, N. J. dlOOl 


EDISON CYLINDER type phonograph 
and records, separate horn; without horn 
will ship for $10, with horn $3 extra. 
Edison with inside horn, 25 cylinder 
records $30. Old Graphophone with rec- 
ords and horn $10, $3 extra for shipping 
horn. — Laura E. Justi, 27 E. Chestnut 
Ave., Merchantville, N. J. dl492 


FOR SALE: Meyer system wooden 
flute with silver keys, made by August 
Damm, Boston, about 1885. Good condi- 
tion. Original case. — Mrs. R. A. Rhodes, 
1107 S. Henderson, Fort Worth, Texas. 

dl08l 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade — Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main St. 
12, Dos Angeles, Calif. S12036 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, 20 Lawson Rd., Egypt, Mass. 

jal2290l 


AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC, List 10c. 
..Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, Colo. 012024 


WANTED: 13% in Stella Swiss music 
box tune discs. — Catherine Dofelmier, 
1219 18th North, Seattle, 2, Wash. f6662 


WANTED: SWISS music box, with ex- 
tra cylinder. Good condition. — Raymond 
P. Marsolek, 1082 Redondo Ave., Long 
Beach, California. mh6882 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES in playing 
or damaged condition. Will pay highest 
market prices. Write — Lee Boddy, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. my60O3 


FOR SALE: ROSEWOOD J. Estey 
cottage organ, flat top, reflnished. Good 
playing condition. Will box.— A. E. Mur- 
rllls. Portage, Wis. dl311 


FOR SALE: EDISON Graphopone and 
seventy cylinder records. Make offer. — G. 
M. Frost, 328 N, Cannon Ave., Hagers- 
town, Maryland. dl62l 


COLLECTOR WANTS unusual vocal 
operatic records in excellent condition, 
— E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., San 
Francisco 15, Calif. nl2235 


RECORDINGS. 500 Crosby, 600 Good- 
man, thousands every Nameband. Thou- 
sands greatest classic singers, 1900-1940. 
Clarke, Pryor, Sousa specialist. Itemize 
wants. Exchanges. — Josephine Mayer, St. 
Barbara, Calif. my6446 


FOR SALE: “The Music of the Modern 
World," 27 parts, 2 missing, D. Appleton 
& Co., Publishers, 1895. Good condition 
with fine illustrations and music. Make 
offer. — The Beaver Hat, Middle berg, Va. 

dlG02 


SHEET MUSIC. “Serenade on Adria’s 
Sea," Barcarolle; autographed by Jenny 
Lind. Daguerreotype picture on front. 
Collector’s item. Good condition. Make 
offer. Stamp. — Edwin Timmerman, 2031 
Cullen, Dallas, Texas. dl861 


CYLINDER EDISON and 50 records 
$12.50. — Guy Saulsbury, Spicer Minn. 

. d!06 


WANTED TO BUY: Coin operated, 
nickel-in-the-slot Regina, with discs. 
Priced for resale. — Antique Inn, Mexico, 
Missouri, dl26 


REGINA FIFTEEN IN. steel records, 
good condition. — Walsh Antique Shop, 
411 W. Lexington Ave., Elkhart, Ind. 

dl69 


LARGE MIRA Music Box, solid ma- 
hogany case, size 30x23x15. 68 steel mu- 
sic sheets, size 18% in. All in perfect 
condition. — Bertha E. Magersuppe, Beav- 
erbrook Heights. Danbury, Conn. dlOOl 
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The IRRC List 


( continued ) 


Key to Abbreviations 
1st — first edition 
Amer. — American 
Col. — Columbia 
E — Electrical recording 
Ed. — Edison 
Eng. — English 
Fono — Fonotipia 
G. — Gramophone 
RR — Re-Recording 
V — Victor 
Zono— Zonophone 


196 Ualve — Figard: Mon coeur soupire RR 
/Amadis de Gaule: Amour RR (Pathe 
0288) 

197 Gay, Marla — Don Giovanni: Vedrai 
carino (G) / Carmen: Chanson Bo- 
heme (G) 1909 

198 Muratore — Manon: Ah, fuyez (Pathd 
54001) / Romeo: Ah, leve-toi (54008) 
RR's 

199.,Lankow, Edward — Juive: Si la rig- 
eur (G,E.)/Magic Flute: Isis (G. E.) 
RR's 

200 Deina, Marie — Les Troyens: Chers 
Tyriens (Pathe) RR / Litvinne — Les 
Troyens: Adieu, flere ciLe (Pathe)RR 

201 Gadski & Reuss-Beice — Lohengrin : 
Act 2 duo (Mapleson cylinders) RR/ 
Gadski & Anthes — Lohengrin: Mein 
Held; Act 2 (Mapleson Cylinders)RR 

202 Battistini — Zampa: Perche tremar 
(V92004)/Macbeth: Pieta (G) 

203 Raisa, Rosa— Gioconda:Suicidio (G) 
E/Cavalleria: Voi lo sapete (G) E 

204 Lehmann, Lilli — Die Lorelei (Bun- 
gert (Odeon 50433) RR/Lehmann & 
Helbig— Crucifix (Faure) (Odeon 50- 
355) RR 

205 Clement — Manon, Ah, fuyez (Odeon 
56001) RR / Romeo Ah, leve-toi (Od. 
56000) 

206 Urlus, Jacques— Siegfried: Nothung 
(Paths 60028) RR / Siegfried: Heisa 
ward (60028) 

207 Farrar — Legend of the Dogwood 
Tree/Little Christmas Donkey(lst’s) 


208 Gerhardt— Tch hab' efn kleines Died 
erdacht (Bungert) (G2-43180) / Ger- 
hardt a) wir sollten (Strauss)b) 
Neue Llebe (Rubinstein) (G2-43171) 

209 Cahier, Mme. Charles — Sym. No. 2: 
Urlicht/Ich bin der Welt (Mahler) 
RR from Ult. 30371/2 

210 De Lucia — Pagliacci: Vesti/No, Pag- 
liaccio, non son (RR’s from Phono- 
type) 

211 Easton, Florence— Auf dem Kirchofe 
& Therese (Brahms) / Nussbaum & 
Widmung (Schumann) 

212 Easton — In dem Schatten & Auch 
kleine Dinge (Wolf)/Easton — Ich 
schwebe & Du meines Herzens Kro- 
nelein (Strauss) 

213 Easton — Orpheus with his Lute 
(Sullivan)/Der Tod, das ist die kuhle 
Nacht (Brahms). Note: #211, 212. & 
213 RR’s from off-the-air record- 
ings made July 13, 1939. 

214 Kaschmann, Giu — Hamlet: Brindisi 
(G052036) / Ernani: O dei verd’anni 
(G052032) RR’s 

215 Farrar— Caro mio ben (G53430)/Liebe 
Augustin (V87134) 

216 Ternina — Tosca: Finale & Eames — 
ditto (Mapleson cylinders)RR/Tern- 
ina & De Reszke, Jean — Tristan: 
Part of Love Duo (Map. cyl.) RR 

217 McCormack— Sospiri, miei (V64333)/ 
O del mio amato ben (G. D. A. 627) 

218 Boninsegna — Lucrezia Borgia: Com'e 
bello / Mefistofele: Spunta (Pathe's 
R R 

219 Patti, Adelina — Manon Lescaut: 
Bourbonnaise (RR from 1895 cyl.)/ 
Nordica — a) Tristan: Liebestod and 
Walkure: Ho-yo-to-ho (Map.) RR 

220 Renaud, Maurice. — Carmen: Torea- 
dor/Damnatfon de Faust: Voici des 
roses (Pathe's) RR 

221 Walker, Edythe-LRhelngold : Erda’s 
Warning (G043093)/Tannhauser: Ge- 
bet (G) RR’s 

222 Gulbranson, Ellen — Swedish Folk- 
songs, Ack Warmeland / Om Dagen 
(RR’s of 1914 ortg’s) 

223 Belllncloni — Otello: Ave Maria/Tra- 
vlata: Ah fors (RR’s of Pathe discs) 


224 Kiurina, Berta — Norma: Casta Diva/ 
Part 2) (RR from 1919 Polyphone) 

ADDITIONAL NUMBERED EDITIONS 

5000 Rehan, Ada — Selections from Tam- 
ing of the Shrew and The Country 
Girl. 10" RR from Berliner disc 
of 1899. 

6001 De Lucia, Fernando — Sulla bocca 
amorosa (VS7048)/Serenamente(G2- 
62772) 

5002 Melba — Huguenots: A ce mot (Map. 
cyl. RR) single-faced 

5003 De Lucia, Fernando — Ideale (V- 
5027) /Era di maggio (V66003) 

5004 Muratore, Lucien — Monna Vanna: 
Elle est a moi / Fortunio Maison 
grise (Path6 RR) 

12" original Odeon) Single 

5005 Lehmann, Lilli — Erlkonig (RR from 
12" original Odeon) Single 

5006 Popular selection issued privately 

5007 Van Dyck, Ernest — Werther: Pour- 
quoi / Walkure: Liebeslied (in Fr.) 
(Odeon Rlt) 

5008 Manteiii, Eugenia — Gioconda: Voce 
(Zono) RR / Faust: Parlate d'amor 
(Zono) RR 

5009 Bressier-Gianoii — Carmen: Chanson 
Boheme/Air (les cartes (Odeon UR) 

6010 Allen, Viola & Skinner, Otis, with 
assisting cast supervised by Daniel 
Frohman ■ — Merchant of Venice: 
Trial Scene (2 parts) E 

5011 Litvinne, Felia — Samson: Mon co- 
eur/Favorite: O mon Fernand (Od. 
RUJ 

5012 Destinn, Emmy — Wiegenlied (Mo- 
zart) (VS7246) / Wiegenlied (Schu- 
berL) (V87214) 

5013 Why, Foster — Down Deep Within 
the Cellar(E)/rm a roamer bold(E) 

5014 Allen, Viola — Excerpts from Twelfth 
Nighl/and Winter's Tale (E) 

5015 Why, Foster — Le Caid : Air du 
Tambour-Major (E) Single 

5016 Bernhardt, Sarah — Pbedre: Oui, 
Prince (Ed35UUS)/Bouffons: Lesouf- 
fle (Ed35Ull) RR 

THE END 

UN-NUMBERED EDITIONS 

Adini, Ada — Herodiade: II est doux/Ackte 
— Si j'avais vos ailes (Od/Fono) 

Anselml, Gusieppe — Gioconda: Cielo e 

Favorite Pioneer 


mar/Boheme: Che gelida (Fono 74- 
029/32) 

Barnum, P. T. — 10" RR from Edison 
cylinder made in 1S90 
Bonci — Puritani: A te, o cara"Elisir; 

Una furtiva (Fono 39084/83) 
Barrientos — Fra Diavolo: Or son sola/ 
Gia per la danza (Fono 3953S/39) 
Clement — Dame Blanche: Grand air/ 
Maurel — A year Ago (Odeon/Fono) 
De Lu-cia — Mignon: Addio. Mignon (G05- 
2lll)/Galvany & GiOrgini — Elisir: 
Chledi all’aura (GO54110) 

De Macchi, Maria — Lucrezia Borgia: 
Com' e bello/Poliuto: di quai (Fono 
59135/36) 

Destinn — Bartered Bride: Marie's aria/ 
Figaro: Heil’ge Quelle (Odeon) 
Destinn— Robert der Teufel: Two arias 
(Odeon/Fonotipia 64837/855) 
Krusceniski — Loreley: Da che tutta/ 
Madam Butterfly: Un bel di (Fono 
92939/40) 

Galvany — Lucia: Splendon le sacri faci 
(G)/Romeo: Valse (G053163) 

Kurz &. Demuth — Magic Flute: Bei Man- 
nern (G2-44495)/Kurz — Mignon: Sty- 
rienne (G) 

Lehmann, Lilli — Du bist die Ruh (Oreon 
50432)/lntermezzo (Schumann) (Od. 
50372) 

Lehmann, Lilli — Du bist die Ruh (Odeon 
/Freudvoll und Leidvoll (Schubert) 
50390 

Lehmann, Lilli — Josua: O hatt'ich Jubals 
Harf / Walkure: Du bist der Lenz 
(Odeon) 

Lehmann, Lilli — Auf dem Wasser zu 
singen/Freudvoll und Leidvoll (Bee- 
thoven) (Od.) 

Lehmann, Lilli — Robert der Teufel: 
Gnadenarie (Odeon 80009) single- 
faced. 

Litvinne, Felia — Cavalleria: Voi lo sapete 
(F39052)/Aida: Grace, piti e (F392- 
17) 

Litvinne, Felia — Lohengrin: Reve d’Elsa 
(F39182)/Africaine: Air du sommeil 
(F) 

Maurel, Victor — Mandolinata (F39245)/ 
Rondel de r Adieu (De Lara) (F39246) 
Nightingale, F. — 10" RR from Edison cyl- 
inder of 1890. 

Storchio, Rosina — Don Pasquale: Quel 
guardo/So anch’io la virtu (F394Q0/ 
01 ) 

Recording Artists 


Russell Hunting , Sr. - III 


By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


R USSELL Hunting, Sr., must have 
been an extremely busy man after 
Sterling and Hunting acquired the sell- 
ing rights to Odeon and Fonotipia discs, 
in addition to carrying on their own 
cylinder record manufacturing business. 
In September, 1906, the company an- 
nounced that “Odeon records are now 
recorded under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Russel) Hunting, and the Sterling 
exclusive talking machine artists are 
now being added to the Odeon catalog.’’ 
These Included Harry Dearth, bass; Eli 
Hudson, piccolo; Scott Skinner, the 
Scotch violinist; Alan Turner, baritone, 
and such music hall favorites as Ella 
Retford and Fred Vernon. Odeon records 
by Emmy Destinn were offered at five 
shillings each. 

The first advertisement of Fonotipia 
records in the same month listed discs 
by the Royal Italian Marines Band, of 90 
performers; Destinn. the La Scala Cho- 
rus, Barrientos. Bonci, O. Luppi, Victor 
Maurel. Sammarco, Stracciari, Zenatello, 
“magnificent violin records by Jan Ku- 
belik," and pianoforte solos by Madame 
Roger-Miclos. Fonotipias, like Odeons, 
were 10% inches in diameter. They cost 
six shillings each. 

Besides these two famous brands, the 
new company had also acquired the sell- 
ing rights to Linguaphone language 
courses in French, German. Italian and 
Spanish — then made on cylinders! 

John McCormack was listed as a Sterl- 
ing artist in October. 1906. The record 
was “God Save Ireland.” The then very 
young tenor was also making records 
for Edison Bell, Edison and Gramophone 
and receiving about $25 each for them. 
The days when his royalties would a- 
mount to several hundred thousand doll- 
ars a year were still some time distant. 


Some idea of the progress the Russell 
Hunting Record Company had made was 
given in an advertisement in the October 
issue of the Talking Machine News. 
Headed “An Allegory to Begin With,” 
the advertisement recited that the com- 
pany began operations in February, 
1905, with a capital of 5,000 pounds, but 
this had been increased to 25,000 pounds. 
It was selling 100.000 records a week 
and expected to double its output. Cash 
dividends of 16 per cent on the first 
year’s investment and 150 per cent bo- 
nus in new shares had been declared. 

In March, 1907, the company an- 
nounced that it was now supplying disc 
machines known as the “Dtscodeon,” 
and in its April 1 issue the T. M. N. pub- 
lished a cut of “the new premises of the 
Russell Hunting Record Co., Ltd.” Two 
men are shown standing on top of the 
roof. Their faces are indistinct, but one 
is wearing a derby hat and is probably 
Mr. Hunting. The other I take to be Mr. 
Sterling. 

July, 1907, was an eventful month in 
the English cylinder record business. An 
advertisement told of “Victory of the 

Sterling Record Placed on the 

market in July, 1905 Sales first 

year over two million records. Sales sec- 
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ond year over three million records. We 
will sell in the coming year over four 
million records. " 

The same issue carried, however, the 
announcement that the National Phono- 
graph Company had reduced the price 
of its cylinders from a shilling and six- 
pence to one shilling. 

Rumors that the American -controlled 
company, handling “the genuine Thomas 
A, Edison records," would cut its prices 
to meet competition offered by the low- 
er-priced British brands had been cur- 
rent for more than a year. The Talking 
Machine News in its February, 1906, 
issue, had mentioned a report that a 
“well-known firm" would reduce its 
prices. Edison records were not men- 
tioned by name, but the irascible Edi- 
son management, forever engaged in 
law suits and litigation, immediately 
sued the magazine for even touching 
upon the rumor. The suit, like most 
Edison -instituted legal action, came to 
nothing, but Edison refused to advertise 
in the T. M. N. for several years after- 
ward. 

The National company’s reluctant de- 
cision to "engage in the shilling handi- 
cap" resulted in two of the most amus- 
ing advertisements I have ever read — 
so amusing to me that I feel I must pass 
them on to HOBBIES' readers. One in- 
dignant English dealer published the fol- 
lowing commentary in the Talking Ma- 
chine News: 

“A Dealer’s Lament and Appeal to a 
Sympathetic, Compliant and Generous 
Public. I wish to sell a large and ex- 
tensive stock (for a dealer) of about 
5.000 Edison Records. A general average 
mixed stock, old and new, ancient and 
modern, which must be sold without re- 
serve. on or before August 8th next, at 
Is. 6d, each, otherwise I shall suffer a 
most serious loss. 

“A notice having been issued by the 
agents of the manufacturers without 
consulting me that after the said 8th 


RECORDS 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, New Jersey. nl2288 


RECORDS of all types bought. I pay 
express. Classicals preferred.— E. Hirsch- 
mann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City. 
New Jersey. jal2235 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS bought— E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. S12633 


CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list. — H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. ja6023 


OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, 
exchanged. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, 19. jal2414 

FALKNER BROS. Record Shop, An- 
tiques, SS3 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 

jal06 


20 THOUSAND historical records. 
Opera, instrumental, popular, blues and 
swing. Send “wanted" list to — John Sici- 
gnano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

mh6S25 


SALE: 300 duplicates; vocal operatic 
records. Private collector. Send for re- 
turnable list. — E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jack- 
son St., San Francisco 15, Calif. f2462 


FOR SALE: 25 tune discs for Regina 
music box, 15 $1 ea., or $20 for lot. 

—Mary H. Bowlin, 707 24th St., South 
Bend, Indiana. jal20l 


WANTED: O'KEM Red Label records 
by Gerald Griffin, also Emmet O’Hara. 
— Nicholas Kilroy, 1129 North Rowan. 
Los Angeles 33, California. jalOS 


FOR SALE: 50 15 ¥ 2 " Regina discs 

$1.25 each. — Virginia Henderson, 3509 
Octavla, Jennings 21, Mo. jalOOl 


August all Edison Records will be re- 
duced to one shilling each, until that 
day I have the gracious privilege (made 
under rigid legal penalties) to sell the 
same records at one-sixth each. 

“Therein lies my opportunity and 
chance of salvation, and I now make a 
strong appeal (in which all my brother 
dealers join) to the Generous and Dis- 
criminating Public to Rush at Once to 
Our Relief. It does not matter whether 
they want the records or not. I can only 
rely on them to buy before the fatal 
day. 

“But, whatever you do — Hurry Up! 
Buy now — Buy Quickly — Buy Freely — 
Before the Reduction. Waste No Time 
Or You May Save Your Money. 

“And I faithfully promise that once 
clear of this depreciated stock I have 
finished with ’em. W. J. Winslow, Swin- 
don and Reading." 

The gleeful Mr. Hough, whose Edison 
Bell company had also been engaged in 
suing, and being sued by, the National 
organization, published an advertisement 
in the shape of a tombstone. It was 
headed: "To the Memory of One and 
Six" and added: 

“He shuffled off 
Existence here. 

Still joyful, he roams 
Another (hemi)sphere 
Where Cents of Duty Guard Him. 


GONE BUT NOT FORGOTTEN 

He suffered long through lacking 
the sense 

To know he couldn't sell here 
for eighteen pence. 

In the land of dollars he still 
may sell — 

Import duty protects him from 
Edison Bell.” 

Despite Mr. Hough's apparent as- 
sumption that only a high tariff wall 
made it possible for Edison records to 
go on selling in the United States, there 
was a widespread impression that “the 
great inventor's own records" were 
bound to be better than others. This 
was as true in Britain as the United 
States, and when the price of Edison 
cylinders was cut by a third it presaged 
a knock-down and drag- out battle for 
control of the English market. New 
companies were about to appear in the 
field. Some already established ones now 
retired from competition or, like Path6, 
foresaw the eventual triumph of the disc 
and gave up making cylinders, although 
Path£ continued to issue cylinders in 
France and most other European coun- 
tries except England for several years 
longer. 

In August, 1907, it was announced tnat 
Gilbert Girard, Mr. Hun ting's animal - 
imitating American friend, “is now ex- 
clusively engaged by the Russell Hunt- 
ing company for both cylinders and discs. 
.... He made records 12 years ago in 
America, an engagement brought about 
by Mr. Russell Hunting, or 'Casey/ as 
Mr. Girard likes to call him.” 

A decade or more after this notice 
appeared. Messrs. Hunting and Girard 
again collaborated and produced! many 
amusing disc records for Path6. 

That is anticipating, however. The Oc- 
tober 1, 1907, Talking Machine News re- 
ported that the Russell, Hunting Com- 
pany by then had “recording facilities 
in France. Spain, Holland and Denmark. 
.... We paid a visit to the recording 
department, where we found Mr. Russell 
Hunting. He had an excellent record to 
show by Mr. Alber Whelan. I have in- 
deed no hesitation in saying that it is 
one of the best, if not actually the best, 
recitative records I have ever heard: 
every inflection of the voice is rendered, 
with wonderful fidelity. It is taken from 
David Copperfield — the passage where 
the old man receives Em’ly’s letter tell- 
ing of her flight from home. Mr. Hunt- 
ing, by the way, has dropped across a 
new idea for the recording of choruses. 
One used to hear one or two voices of 
the choruses only whilst the others 
might be said to merely give out a blare. 
By the new method, as I gathered, this 
is removed, and you have a pure, clear, 
full strong chorus. It is interesting to 
note that, with this month, the Russell 
Hunting Co. will have completed the 
whole of Gilbert & Sullivan’s Pinafore 


on the cylinder. This, I was given to 
understand, is the first time this has 
been done by a cylinder company." 

In the same issue there appeared an 
interview with William Ditcham, the re- 
cording expert who, it will be remem- 
bered, had joined the Hough brothers in 
leaving Edison Bell and setting up the 
company manufacturing Electric cylin- 
ders. A disastrous fire had helped put 
Electric out of business, and Ditcham 
had joined the Russell Hunting organi- 
zation. He had just returned from an 
11-months trip to South Africa where he 
had made cylinder records of native mu- 
sic, to be sold as part of the company’s 
export trade. 

(To be continued) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MELODEONS FOR SALE: both octa- 
gon leg and folding melodeons. These are 
completely reflnished and in good playing 
condition. Description and prices sent 
on request. — Joseph Leighton, 16 Mont- 
clair St., Springfield 4, Mass. J&1291 


WANTED: Music boxes, every descrip- 
tion. Meerschaum pipes, steins. Will sell 
my duplicates.— Herbert H. Meyer, Grant 
Bldg,, Pittsburgh, Pa. jlyl2235 


FOR SALE: Upright, spinet type, 
French piano, rosewood case, dated 1849, 
with maker's name. — John R. Vail, 57 E. 
Oak St., Chicago 11, 111. jal441 


200 REGINA DISCS, 20%", $1.25, special 
price for lot. — Mrs. Ivanoff, 2000 Wash- 
ington, Waukegan, Illinois. ja!09 


FOR SALE: Autophone with 6 records. 
Some notes not in tune $35; Clariona 
with one roll $15; Gem roller organ, 10 
rolls $20. Records for Autophone, Hero- 
phone or Ariston, grind organs $1 to $2 
each. — Fred S. Smith, 5640 Guilford Ave., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. jal033 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade — Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main St. 
12, Los Angeles, Calif. sl2036 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, 2b Lawson Rd., Egypt, Mass. 

jal22901 


AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC. List 10c. 
..Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, Colo. O12024 


WANTED: 13*4 in Stella Swiss music 
box tune discs. — Catherine Dofelmier, 
1219 18th North, Seattle, 2, Wash. f6662 


WANTED: SWISS music box, with ex- 
tra cylinder. Good condition. — Raymond 
P. Marsolek, 1082 Redondo Ave., Long 
Beach, California. mh6S82 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES in playing 
or damaged condition. Will pay highest 
market prices. Write — Lee Boddy, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. my6003 


REGINA AND Criterian music boxes 
in first class condition. Stamp for reply. 
— Walsh Antique Shop, 411 W. Lexing- 
ton Ave., Elkhart, Ind. jal621 


COLLECTOR WANTS unusual vocal 
operatic records in excellent condition. 
— E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., San 
Francisco 15, Calif. nl2235 


RECORDINGS. 500 Crosby, 500 Good- 
man, thousands every Nameband. Thou- 
sands greatest classic singers, 1900-1940. 
Clarke, Pryor, Sousa specialist. Itemize 
wants. Exchanges. — Josephine Mayer, St. 
Barbara, Calif. my6446 


EDISON BLUE Amberola cylinder 
phonograph and 40 records $6. — Norris 
Dullum, Colfax, N. D. jal48 
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12" Records: 

24015 (reported as a "contralto"; music and singer unknown. 

Might not be from this set.) 

24017 Aida: Celeste Aida. Cosentino, tenor 
24019 Aida: Ritorna vincitor. Teresa Cheloti, soprano 

24021 Aida: O ciel azurri. Teresa Cheloti, soprano (labeled "Part 14, act 3, # 2) 

24022 Aida: Fuggiam gli adori. B. Magliulo & O. Cosentino ("Part 18, act 3, # 6) 

24023 Aida: Si, fuggiam. B. Magliulo, O. Cosentino, G. Novelli 

24024 Aida: Scena del giudizio. V. Colombati, A. Brondi, & Cho. 

24025 Aida; O terra addio! E. Mahliulo, O. Cosentino, & V. Colombati 

24032 (reported as a "trio with Soprano, Tenor & Bass"; music & singers unknown) 
10" Records: 

12644 Aida: Si corre voce. O. Cosentino & A. Brondi (Part 1, Act 1, # 1) 

12671 Aida; Quest assisa. E. Magliulo & G. Novelli 

12674 Aida: Rivedrai la foreste. G. Novelli & T. Chelotti (Part 15, Act 3, # 3) 

12676 Aida: Nile duet (reported as soprano and tenor. 

Which soprano I don't know. Tenor is undoubtedly Cosentino) 

12677 Aida: L’aborrita rivale. Mme. V, Colombati (Part 2, Act 4, # 1) (Something 

wrong about that “Part 2" but that is the way it was reported) 

JOHN McCORMACK ODEONS 

In a list of over fifty titles of records made for Odeon by John McCormack, the 
following gaps appear. Can anyone fill them? 

57509 57585 57589 S4209 S4228 

57584 57586 57592 84227 84232 

Also It has been reported that McCormack recorded Believe me, if all those endearing 
Young charms, for Odeon. Does anyone have the number for this? 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Russell Hunting, Sr. - III 

(Continued from the January issue) 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


Also in October, 1907, the Premier 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., announced that 
it would enter the cylinder competition 
with the Clarion record, to be sold for 
ninepence, The trade was becoming more 
and more of the cut-throat variety, with 
hardly any margin of profit. Clarion, 
however, stayed in business, manufac- 
turing discs as well as cylinders, long 
after most cylinder companies had given 
up the struggle, and did not pass out 
of the arena until 1924 or later. 

In December. 1907, a complete set of 
Pinafore was issued on Odeon discs, as 
it had been on Sterling cylinders. The 
album set, selling for 50 shillings, con- 
tained photos of the artists and a copy 
of "The Odeon Waltz," written by Jo- 
hann Strauss. (The Waltz King.) 

A month later the company advertised: 
"Still Another Advance' Mr. Russell 
Hunting, the world-famous recorder of 
Sterling Records, has perfected a new 
system of recording, which means a re- 
markable advance in the natural repro- 
duction of records. If there is one record 
.... in which this improvement is more 
marked, it is perhaps ‘Cheer Up, Mary,' 
by Herbert Payne." ("Payne" was Ern- 
est Pike, often described in those day 3 
as "King Edward’s favorite tenor.") 

March brought an advertisement which 
proclaimed that "three great tenors — 
Walter Hyde. John McCormack and. Ern- 
est Pike" — all were available on Sterling 
records at a shilling each. McCormack 
was now being described as "The Brit- 
ish Caruso.” The Sterling ad. referred 
to the young tenor's "Italian tone" 
and made the curious claim that "the 
only phonograph records by Mr. John 
McCormack which contain this Italian 
tone are Sterling Records." 

In May, 1908, T. M. N. contained the 
announcement that "Sterling and Hunt- 
ing, Ltd., are shortly moving to 59. City 
Road, where they have taken larger and 
more commodious premises, owing to the 
increased demand for Odeon and Fono- 
tipia records and Odeon machines. They 
are no longer connected in any way 
with the Russell Hunting Record Co.. 
Ltd." 

Just what had happened is not. alto- 
gether clear, but one thing is certain — 
1908 was a bad business year in England, 
and it hit the overcrowded record indus- 
try hard. The Neophone company, which 
anticipated Fath6 in putting out a hill - 
and-dale disc played with a sapphire 
ball, had gone out of business. So had 
the short-lived British Sonogram Com- 
pany. As for the cylinder makers, the 
mortality was fearful. One of those go- 
ing under was the General Phonograph 
Company, manufacturing "White" cyl- 
inders. The head of this organization 
was "Jim" White, Mr. Hunting's old 
friend, who had been given special per- 


mission to make "Casey" records for 
Edison in the United States. 

When the National Phonograph Com- 
pany decided to establish a British 
branch, WhiLe was sent to London to 
take charge. He remained for several 
years but left the company after a cir- 
cular issued by him (probably under 
American instructions) had involved the 
company in a law suit with Edison Bell. 
The circular, intended to frighten deal- 
res from buying Edison Bell goods, was 
headed, "Misuse of the Name, Edison," 
and declared that any person handling 
records or phonographs containing Edi- 
son’s name but not manufactured by the 
National Phonograph Company would be 
prosecuted. Since Hough and his associ- 
ates had paid $200,000 for the right to 
use Edison patents and Thomas A. Edi- 
son himself had stipulated that his name 
must be used as part of the firm's name, 
this was more than they could stand 
and they accordingly brought successful 
-court action. White, after leaving the 
American organization, founded his own 
record company, thus bringing more 
competition to an already overcrowded 
field. 

No Sterling records advertisement ap- 
peared in July, 1908, and in August it 
was announced that Barnett Samuel and 
Sons (from whom the present English 
company making Decca records is "de- 
scended") had taken over the Odeon and 
Fonotipia sales agency. 

Meanwhile, what of Russell Hunting, 
Sr.? Well, always resourceful, when the 
company bearing his name passed out of 
existence after a few years of great 
success, he formed an association which 
continued almost the remainder of his 
life. In October, 1908, the Talking Ma- 
chine News said: 

"Mr. Russell Hunting, who as every- 
one knows is now in charge of the re- 
cording department at Paths Freres, 
with Mr. W. Ditch am as his assistant, 
has been over to Paris, conferring with 
the heads of the firm. Mr. Hunting is 
shortly bringing out a new 11-inch Paths 
record. Orders for Paths machines are, 
by-the-way, coming in faster than they 
can be filled. . . . Mr. Hunting was at 
Paris appointed Directeur General de 
1’Enregistrement de la Compagnie de 
Paths Freres) Director General of the 
Recording Departments of Paths Freres) 
throughout the world. PathS’s have re- 
cording rooms in Paris, London, Milan. 
Brussels, Amsterdam. St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Odessa and Rostoff. It will be 
part of Mr. Hunting’s duties to visit 
these cities in turn and he is Immedi- 
ately proceeding to reorganize them all 
and Install an entirely different system 
of recording. As PathS's have a large 
cylinder business, as well as disc, this, 
too, will be supervised, on the manu- 


facturing side, by Mr. Hunting. He 
leaves for Vienna in a few days, going 
on from there to Amsterdam. Mr. Hunt- 
ing is to be congratulated on his ap- 
pointment, which he has won on his 
merits. His unique experience of the 
technical side of the trade on both sides 
of the Atlantic eminently fits him to fill 
the post with entire satisfaction to his 
firm and himself." 

While Russell Hunting, Sr., was busily 
engaged in supervising Path6 recording 
activities throughout the world, his erst- 
while partner, Louis Sterling, was also 
active. The December 1, 1908, Talking 
Machine News said: "The attractive and 
easily-remembered name of Rena Double- 
Record has been given to a new double- 
sided 10-inch disc just placed on the 
British market by Mr. Louis Sterling, 
managing director of the' Rena Manu- 
facturing Co., Ltd." 

The Rena Company lasted several 
years before being consolidated with Co- 
lumbia. Mr. Sterling must have been a 
convincing talker to persuade the Co- 
lumbia firm to make the deal by which 
it, allowed him to sell Columbia records 
under the Rena label for two shillings 
and sixpence, whereas the same records 
under their rightful Columbia title re- 
tailed for three shillings. The quality of 
the records was identical, but ths 
couplings were different and the artists’ 
names were changed in some instances. 
After the consolidation the records were 
known for a time as Columbia- Rena. 
Mr. Sterling has been associated with 
the English Columbia organization ever 
sin-ce and served for many years as its 
president. 

To return to December, 1998: The 
T. M. N. published an advertisement by 
Holmes and Bowron, of 24 Shepherdess 
Walk, City Road, E. C., saying a court 
order had been entered for compulsory 
winding up of the Russell Hunting Rec- 
ord Company's affairs, and offering "the- 
whole remaining stock of Sterling rec- 
ords at startling prices." 

Yet, although Mr. Hunting was now 
wholly engaged In Path6 recording activ- 
ities, his name continued to persist as 
that of a record company. The Talking 
Machine News said in January, 1909: 

"The Sterling record, manufactured by 
Russell Hunting & Co., is the latest 
comer in the field. By a paradox, this 
cylinder is new and old at the same 
time. We, so to speak, were acquainted 
with its ancestor, and while the Sterling 
of the new company will retain the best 
of its old characteristics, it will, we are 
informed, have the extra advantage or 
being moulded under entirely new and- 
improved methods." 

The new firm advertised in the same 
issue that "we have no connection what- 
ever with other parties handling the ac- 
cumulated old stock of the late Com- 
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pany, which stock has been removed 
from our premises.” By August, control 
of Russell Hunting & Co. had passed to 
Edison Bell, still making cylinders, in 
the face of ever fiercer competition from 
its old enemy, the National Phonograph 
Company, which had "scooped” the cyl- 
inder market in 1908 by bringing out a 
four-minute record. Within a few years, 
Edison Bell dropped cylinders altogether 
for discs, this step being hastened by a 
fire which virtually wiped out its cylin- 
der moulding plant. 

It is now possible to skip more than 
three years and come to July, 1912, when 
the Talking Machine News published its 
final word on the subject of Messrs. 
Sterling and Hunting's cylinder record 
venture. Under the heading, "The Last 
of a Famous Company/’ it said: 

"In the matter of the Russell Hunting 
Record Co., Ltd., a further summary 
of liquidators’ accounts covering the 
period from July 27th, 1911, to January 
26th, 1912, has just been issued by the 

Board of Trade The position of 

affairs will be placed before creditors 
at a meeting to be convened in a few 
weeks’ time, and we understand that the 
final wind-up of this company will then 
soon follow. Reflection carries us back 
to the palmy days of the 1905-6 season 
when, if memory serves us aright, the 
Russell Hunting Record Co., Ltd., was 
incorporated. The prime movers were 
Mr. Louis Sterling, now British man- 
ager of the Columbia Phonograph Co., 
Gen’l., and Mr. Russell Hunting, whose 
sphere of activity is mainly on the con- 
tinent. as chief recording director for 
Messrs. Pathd Freres, Ltd. As a cylin- 
der record, the Sterling, as it was 
named, from the start made a pro- 
nounced success, and during the first 
two years of the company’s existence 
handsome dividends were paid. Follow- 
ing the reduction of the Edison record 
from one-sixth to one-??????? and the 
introduction of 9d. cylinder records, bus- 
iness declined so appreciably that the 
company was forced to consult their 
creditors.** 

The remainder of Russell Hunting, Sr.’s, 
career has already been sufficiently 
touched upon in earlier installments of 
this series to make it unnecessary to go 
into extensive detail concerning his later 
years. In his capacity as director of 
Paths recording he traveled all over the 
world for several years and was general- 
ly regarded as the greatest expert In 
his line. He must have been delighted 
when Emile Path6, president of the 
French firm, decided to open an Ameri- 
can branch in New York city in 1914. 
Path 6 and Hunting then came to the 
United States, together, where Mr. 
Hunting settled down to supervise the 
making of the splendid hill-and-dale 
Fath<5 records. How the master records 
were first "taken” on cylinders, then 
transferred to discs, was one of the 
phonograph industry’s most closely 
guarded secrets. 

"Mighty Casey” was by no means for- 
gotten, and Mr. Hunting recorded a 
number of monologs concerning his world 
famous Irish character. He was still rec- 
ognized as a master of stage and sound 
effects, and when the United States en- 
tered the World war In 1917, he revived, 
and revised, his *T)eparture of the 
Troopship” specialty, which had been 
so oopular on cylinder records during 
Boer war days. Tn its new form It was 
called. "Deoarture of the First U. S. 
Troops for France.” 

Under the heading: "A Truly Remark- 
able Record — A Phonographic Sensation.” 
the American Pathe record supplement 
for September. 1917, thus describes tbe 
record, made by Mr. Hunting with the 
assistance of a chorus and band: 

"As a distinct novelty of present day 
importance and interest, the descriptive 
episode, entitled ‘Departure of the First 
U. S. Troops for France.’ .... stands 
pre-eminent in its vivid and powerful 
characterization, full of compelling hu- 
man interest. In the hearing one does 
not listen to a reproduction, for immedi- 
ately you feel the spirit and touch of 
living reality. You become emerged (sic) 
in the vast crowds of humanity who a- 
walt the arrival of the troops. As they 
march down the avenue to the inspiring 


music of their regimental bands on the 
day of their departure for France, you 
become one of the spectators and see 
the mounted police forcing the crowd 
back and giving hurried orders here and 
there. Suddenly vast cheers break forth 
and sounds of a band playing ‘Good-bye, 
Little Girl, Good-bye' is heard in the 
distance. 

"Here they come! Banners wave, 
thousands of hands clap and the air re- 
sounds with cheers. Fathers, mothers 
and sweethearts bid farewell to their 
dear ones — you feel the fast beating of 
their hearts. Other regiments follow to 
renewed enthusiasm. Then down to the 
dock they and you proceed. The trans- 
port vessel's bell rings, hurrying the 
embarkation, and finally the gangplanks 
are hoisted. The ship's band bursts 
forth with ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ 
— the whistles blow, the engines start, 
and the huge ship departs while wild 
cheers and enthusiasm of the multitude 
prevail. 

"Twilight comes and the moon glis- 
tens on the water. The crowds still 
watch and fainter grows the sound of 
music — the last blow of the ship’s whistle 
is heard as she leaves the shores of 
home and liberty— eyes moisten with 
tears and reluctantly the crowd slowly 
disperses. This record is an inspiration 
and a gigantic achievement in phono- 
graphic artistry, recorded by, and under 
the general direction of, Mr. Russell 
Hunting, Sr., who is a past master in 
such creative art.” 

Obviously, Old Master Hunting suc- 
ceeded in crowding an amazing amount 
of detail into some two and a half 
minutes on a ten-inch record. 

Mr. Hunting remained in the United 
States for several years, during which 
he renewed warm friendships with many 
of the nation's most distinguished cit- 
izens, among them President Warren G. 
Harding, as well as forming many oth- 
ers. In 1922, however, Fath6 ceased to 
issue sapphire-cut records in this coun- 
try, replacing them with the cheaper, 
and inferior, ActueUe and Perfect needle- 
cut discs, which first appeared in 1920. 
The company passed into Columbia con- 
trol, and Mr. Hunting returned to Paris 
as head of Path6’s European recording 
activities. As has already been told, he 
remained there until a few years ago 
when he retired, advanced in years and 
in poor health, he came back to New 
York, where he remained until his death 
In 1943. 

Although practically all the Hunting 
records sold in this country — his Pathos 
excepted— since the turn of the century 
were made abroad and are not so easily 
found as those by performers who re- 
mained in the United States, the Casey 
monologues are not forgotten, nor are 
they likely t 0 be. (Incidentally, it is odd 
that the several imported Casey records 
issued in this country on Columbia discs 
do not bear Mr. Hunting’s name, but 
the artist is listed as "Michael Casey.”) 
In 1943, for instance, Billy Murray and 
Monroe Silver accomplished something 
unusual by combining the Casey and 
Cohen traditions in one double-faced 
Beacon record, which they called "Casey 
and Cohen in the Army.” Billy’s Casey 
stemmed directly from the great Hunt- 
ing original, while "Mike” Silver, of 
course, has long been THE Cohen. 

One thing is certain — No confirmed 
collector of the best work of the Favor- 
ite Pioneer Recording Artists will ever 
pass up a good Casey record or any- 
thing else recorded by Russell Hunting, 
Sr, ! It has been a pleasure to chronicle 
this distinguished creative artist — ex- 
ecutive’s career at a length which is un- 
likely to be allotted to any other re- 
cording performer. This has been done 
partly for the sake of touching upon the 
fascinating story of the rise and fall 
of the cylinder record in England, but 
mostly because I have felt it a duty to 
make good use of the wealth of infor- 
mation available to me concerning that 
truly versatile and accomplished genius 
who will long be remembered as the 
"Great Casey.” 

THE END 


RECORDS 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, New Jersey, n 1228 8 


COLLECTOR WANTS unusual vocal 
operatic records in excellent condition. 
— E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson St,, San 
Francisco 15, Calif. nl2236 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS bought.— E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. S12633 


PATHE PHONOGRAPH records and 
catalogs wanted. — Jamison R. Harrison, 
Bedford, Mass. mh323l 


CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list. — H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. ap3081 


WANTED: LAKESIDE and Everlast- 
ing cylinder records. — Norris Dullum, 
Colfax, N. D. fl68 


20 THOUSAND historical records. 
Opera, instrumental, popular, blues and 
swing. Send "wanted” list to — John Sici- 
gnano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. j. 

mh6825 


SALE: 300 duplicates; vocal operatic 
records. Private collector. Send for re- 
turnable list. — E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jack- 
son St., San Francisco 15, Calif. f2462 


OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, 
exchanged. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, 19. jal2069 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Box 342. jal2236l 


WANTED: Music boxes, every descrip- 
tion. Meerschaum pipes, steins. Will sell 
my duplicates. — Herbert H. Meyer, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. jlyl2236 


NICE SWISS Music Box in rosewood 
case, plays 10 tunes $50. — Guy Saulsbury, 
Spicer, Minn. f!08 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade — Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main St. 
12, Los Angeles, Calif. S12036 


AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC. List 10c. 
..Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, Colo. O12024 


WANTED: 13^ in Stella Swiss music 
box tune discs. — Catherine Dofelmier, 
1219 18th North, Seattle, 2, Wash. f6652 


WANTED: SWISS music box, with ex- 
tra cylinder. Good condition. — Raymond 
P. Marsolek, 1082 Redondo Ave., Long 
Beach, Californio. mh688J 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES in playing 
or damaged condition. Will pay highest 
market prices. Write — Lee Boddy, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. my6003 


RECORDINGS. 500 Crosby, 500 Good- 
man, thousands every Nameband. Thou- 
sands greatest classic singers, 1900-1940. 
Clarke, Pryor, Sousa specialist. Itemize 
wants. Exchanges. — Josephine Mayer, St. 
Barbara, Calif. my6446 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

6c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 7. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes, permitted on tne low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

This rate applies to both For Sale and 
Wanted to Buy classified ads in this de- 
partment. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Dan W. Quinn I 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


RECORDS 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sella du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann. 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, New Jersey mhl2800 


COLLECTOR WANTS unusual vocal 
operatic records in excellent condition. 
— E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., San 
Francisco 15, Calif. n 12235 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. fl2234 


PATHE PHONOGRAPH records and 
catalogs wanted. — Jamison R. Harrison, 
Bedford, Mass. mh323l 


CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list. — H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. ap30Sl 


20 THOUSAND historical records. 
Opera, instrumental, popular, blues and 
swing. Send “wanted’* list to — John Sici- 
gnano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

mh6825 


SALE: 300 duplicates; vocal operatic 
records. Private collector. Send for re- 
turnable list. — E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jack- 
son St., San Francisco 16, Calif. mh2462 


OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, 
exchanged. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, 19. jal2069 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Box 342. jal22361 


WANTED: Music boxes, every descrip- 
tion. Meerschaum pipes, steins. Will sell 
my duplicates. — Herbert H. Meyer, Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. jly!2235 


SHEET MUSIC, Operatic Records. 
Lists 10c. — Fore's, 3161 High, Denver 5, 
Colorado. O12024 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade — Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main St. 
12, Los Angeles, Calif. sl2036 


WANTED: DISC records, popular 1900 
to 1920 lists exchanged. — Charles Clark, 
100 John, Wellington, Ohio. mhl09 


VIOLINS. CLOSING out entire collec- 
tion (Hobby). Some very old. $15.00 up. 
— Mrs. G. A. Runyon, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. mhl201 


WANTED: SWISS music box, with ex- 
tra cylinder. Good condition. — Raymond 
P. Marsolek, 1082 Redondo Ave., Long 
Beach, California, mh6882 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES In playing 
or damaged condition. Will pay highest 
market prices. Write — Lee Boddy, Iowa 
Fails, Iowa. my6003 


RECORDINGS. 500 Crosby, 500 Good- 
man, thousands every Nameband. Thou- 
sands greatest classic singers, 1900-1940. 
Clarke, Pryor, Sousa specialist. Itemize 
wants. Exchanges. — Josephine Mayer, St. 
Barbara, Calif. my6446 

CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

6c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 7. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes, permitted on tne low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

This rate applies to both For Sale and 
Wanted to Buy classified ads In this de- 
partment. 


'TWICE during the years that I have 
A been exchanging letters with many 
of the Favorite Pioneer Recording 
Artists I have been notified that my 
friend by correspondence had died 
between the writing of his last letter 
to me and the arrival of my reply. 

One of these sad occasions was 
when I received a letter from Harry 
Macdonough’s son, Jack, telling me of 
his father’s sudden death from heart 
disease. The other was when Dan W, 
Quinn’s son, Ritchie, returned an en- 
velope which I had addressed to his 
father, marked, “Died November 7, 
1938.” A letter which followed from 
the younger Quinn explained that the 
well loved veteran comedian had suc- 
cumbed to intestinal cancer, as Henry 
Burr did less than three years later. 

Sorry as I was to learn of Mr. 
Macdonough’s passing, the death of 
Mr. Quinn, at the advanced age of 79, 
was an even greater shock, because, 
although my correspondence with him 
had been considerably more extended 
and of a more intimate nature than 
that I enjoyed with the sweet-voiced 
second tenor of the Haydn Quartet, 
he had never even hinted at his fatal 
ailment. 

Dan Quinn was one of the very 
earliest singers to make records. In 
fact, a biographical notice in The 
Billboard described him as a “famous 
vocalist of the ’90’s era and the first 
singer to experiment with Edison in 
phonograph recording.” More con- 
servative and probably more accurate 
was an article in the November 8, 
1938, New York Herald Tribune, 
which said: 

“Dan W. Quinn, vaudeville actor 
and tenor, died yesterday at his home, 
312 West Twentieth street. Mr. 
Quinn was 79 years old. He was one 
of the first persons to have his voice 
recorded on the wax cylinder phono- 
graph records. He retired from vaud- 
eville in 1916. Surviving are three 
sons: Dan W. Jr., Ritchie and Frank 
Quinn, and two daughters, Mrs. Her- 
bert Hunaberger, of Collingswood, N. 
J., and Mrs. Noxunan Manderson.” 

There, in brief, we have the career 
of Dan W. Quinn. It is fortunate, 
however, that in writing a detailed 
account of his recording activities, I 
have the benefit of an excellent char- 
acter analysis by my dear friend, the 
late Frank Dorian, who gave me much 
valuable information about the pion- 
eer recoi'ding performers with whom 
he was intimately associated for so 
many years, as well as extremely in- 
teresting reminiscences from Mr. 
Quinn himself. 


First I shall quote Mr, Dorian, 
who said: 

“When I hear the phrase, ‘old-time 
recording artist,’ I always think of 
Dan Quinn. He was one of the finest 
men I have ever known, not a prig 
or prudish in any respect, but one of 
the cleanest, hardest-woi'king, most 
self-respecting- of artists. I haven’t 
seen the old boy in more than 20 
years and I understand he’s now a 
great-grandfather, but the last time I 
ran into him he was still stepping 
along with all the vigor of youth, 
though he must then have been over 
60. It’s good to know that he’s com- 
fortably well off. He and Billy Mur- 
ray are outstanding among the lim- 
ited number of old-time recording 
artists who have taken care of their 
money and become men of prominence 
and influence in their communities.” 

Mr. Dorian’s mention of Dan 
Quinn’s clean living is borne out by 
the active part the singer took for 
many years in New York temperance 
movements. Some of the old-time 
recording artists were heavy drink- 
ers, but few, if any, of the alcohol 
addicts retained their voices and good 
health as long as Mr. Quinn. The 
rule that “no booze-fighter ever won 
a decision” has panned out well in 
this field of artistic endeavor. 

And now for some first-hand remin- 
iscing by my departed friend, whom 
I was never privileged to meet face 
to face: 

“In January, 1892, I was engaged 
to entertain a political club in Ho- 
boken. One of the features was a man 
who gave a phonograph exhibition 
and invited everyone to make a voice 
test. Many folks got up and sang a 
song or recited something and he re- 
produced the result. The phonograph 
was a great novelty at the time, and 
these records created a lot of amuse- 
ment, though most of them were ter- 
rible. I was loath to make an at- 
tempt, but they ' all begged me and 
finally I did. I was lucky enough to 
have a voice and style of singing that 
were just ‘made’ for recording, so I 
may say without egotism that I was 
a veritable ‘riot.’ I don’t know what 
it was about my voice that made it 
‘go’ as I always sang quietly. There 
must have been some latent penetrat- 
ing power. Anyway, the operator 
urged me to go to one of the labora- 
tories and make a real test. 

“In a short time I went to the New 
York Company, located at 257 Fifth 
Avenue. Richard Townley Haines 
was the manager and he was so much 
taken by my singing that I did a lot of 
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work for him. TO never forget one 
of the first records I made. It was 
‘Down Went McGinty.' I was singing 
from memory and when I reached the 
chorus I forgot my lines and exclaim- 
ed: ‘Oh Lord, I forgot it!’ This rec- 
ord was treasured by the Company 
for a long time. 

“In a little while I began to hear 
of other phonograph companies, so I 
graduated to the New Jersey Com- 
pany at Newark. (These, of course, 
were the very early pioneer days when 
various phonograph companies, domi- 
ciled in different states, leased the 
rights to use Edison's patents. Prac- 
tically all these organizations were 
short-lived. — U. W.) 

“Here is where I began to spread 
out. I was new, and my fund of 
material interested them greatly. The 
manager, Victor Emerson, (later chief 
recording expert for Columbia and 
the founder, in 1916, of the Emerson 
Phonograph Company) was a mar- 
vel. He was not only a past master 
in his mechanical line, but a show- 
man of the first water — a wizard. 
When anything went wrong, all the 
rest of the boys would paw around 
frantically, trying to find out the 
trouble. Then Vic would quietly take 
charge and soon everything would be 
working admirably. 

“It was while working for Vic 
Emerson that I began to work like a 
good fellow and went after all the 
latest songs. I learned everything 
whether it naturally suited my style 
or not. The good singers — I mean 
fellows like John W. Myers and 
George Gaskin — were slow getting up 
their stuff, and I, being a sight read- 
er, just couldn’t keep from learning 
every new number. I sang the hits of 
‘The Geisha/ ‘San Toy,' ‘The Runa- 
way Girl' and every other Broadway 
success then in vogue. I was the first 
to make records of ‘Sweet Rosie 
O'Grady,' ‘Daisy Bell,’ ‘Little Annie 
Rooney,’ 'The Bowery' and ‘The Cat 
Came Back.’ This latter song was so 
popular Mr. Emerson told me: ‘Dan, 
I wish it were possible for you to 
stand there and sing that song a 
thousand times.' 

“But I didn't stick altogether to 
comic, sentimental and topical num- 
bers. Mr. Emerson and Mr. Tewks- 
bury, his assistant, wouldn’t allow 
anyone else to sing the Moody and 
Sankey hymns, such as ‘I Need Thee 
Every Hour' and ‘Throw Out the Life 
Line.’ I loved to sing them. It took 
me back to my boyhood days when I 
was a boy soprano in an Episcopal 
choir. I made my living in the frivo- 
lous field, but my heart was in the 
other." 

Here we temporarily interrupt Mr. 
Quinn's reminiscenses. Next month's 
installment will tell of his later ca- 
reer. 

(To be continued) 


OLD PRINTS 

(Continued from page 13) 

Francisco consumed an average of 
300 days. The coming of the stream- 
lined Clipper Ship reduced the time 
to as low as 89 days. 

There were “Extreme Clippers" 
and “Medium Clippers.” Probably 
there were “Ordinary Clippers," but 
the owners forgot to call them that. 
The “Extreme A-l Clipper” was built 
on racing lines, sharp of prow, nar- 
row of beam, carrying a prodigious 
stretch of sail. She was a crack ship, 
expected to make the run from New 
York to San Francisco in no more 
than a hundred days. That was par 
for the course. 

The “Medium A-l Clipper” was 
built on more generous lines, could 
carry more cargo and accommodate 
more passengers. She usually loafed 
into San Francisco Bay after a voy- 
age of 120 days. 

Passengers on a Clipper Ship ex- 
perienced about as much pleasure and 
comfort as a man on horseback for 
the first time. They were huddled in 
■the cabin during most of the voyage, 
for the ship's deck was almost con- 
stantly swept by the ocean waves. 
But nothing mattered; gold was just 
across the horizon and could sup- 
posedly be had for the asking. 

Some made fortunes but the great 
majority were doomed to disap- 
pointment and failure. It is these 
“Clipper Ship Sailing Cards" that 
bring back a glorious -era when Gold 
was King, and the Clipper Ship was 
Queen of the seas. And besides they 
picture graphically the good and bad 
art work of their time. 


AUTOGRAPHS 

(Continued from page 14) 

wasted his time largely in scribbling; 
his parents became paupers, and he 
himself was compelled to apply for 
relief to the parish. 

“My study of Clare leads me to 
the belief that he was capable only 
of a very mild effusion of poesy. I 
do not know whether it is worth while 
to reproduce my manuscript poem of 
his — but I will try two or three 
stanzas at all events: 

SLEEP OF SPRING 

"O for that sweet, untroubled rest 
That poets oft have sung, 

The babe upon its mother's breast, 

The bird upon its, young, 

The heart asleep, without a pain, 
When shall I know that sleep again. 

"I love the weeds along the fen, 

More sweet than garden flowers, 
Freedom haunts the humble glen, 

That blest my happiest hours, 

Here prisons injure health & me 
I love sweet freedom & the free. 


"Then toil Itself was even play 
’Twas pleasure e'en to weep, 

’Twas, Joy to think of dreams by day, 
The beautifull of sleep. 

When shall I see the wood & plain 
& dream those happy dreams again. 

To Alary Howitt 

Northampton, July 16, 1844 

“I am at a loss to understand how 
stuff of this sort could ever be ac- 
cepted as evidence of poetic capacity. 
The poet's corner of an ordinary 
country newspaper will give us better 
results. 

“There is a good deal of likeness 
between those two great masters of 
the short story, Bret Harte and Rud- 
yard Kipling. While Kipling is easily 
the superior, Bret Harte really an- 
ticipated him, in his own peculiar 
style, by thirty years, and did for 
California what his wonderful suc- 
cessor has done for India. Kipling 
writes: 

“ ‘April 2, 1S96 
SIR,— I 'ave received yourn o* the 2Sth 
March an the pamphlick likewise, an’ am 
'ighly pleased to think you as an ex- 
jolly consider my verses suitable an’ in- 
strucktive to the core, for which I ’ave 
always ’ad an” ever shall ’old. the ’igh- 
est re speck. At the same time I takes 
my pen to deny emphatic, same as Peter, 
that ever I spoke even quassi-contemp- 
shus of the core in anything I ever done; 
an’ the Bost.op paper don’t know any- 
thing- about it. When I alluded to them 
as 'bleached,' I meant them as swings 
their 'ammicks on the lower deck under 
the electricks which makes 'em pale an* 
like fish -bellies — same as torpedo men & 
engine room aritflcers. This is my ex- 
planation an' affidavit an' I] am 

Most respectfully yours to command, 
Rudyard Kipling' 

“May Bret Harte be considered to 
be so great that he might as well not 
be living? He has been absent so 
long that he seems almost one of the 
immortal dead, and I may again vio- 
late my rule. Nearly a generation has 
passed since his star rose suddenly 
out of the West. Unfortunately, his 
vein was not deep, and he soon ex- 
hausted it, while Kipling is able to 
open new mines in new directions, 
and abandons the old lodes without 
a moment's hesitation. Bret Harte's 
first Eastern publisher was our old 
friend Carleton, and most of us re- 
member that first edition of the ‘Con- 
densed Novels,' with Carle ton’s cabal- 
istic sign on the title-page. Then 
came the ‘Heathen Chinee' and the 
‘Luck of Roaring Camp,' and the 
star blazed all over the firmament. 
About that time Harte evidently be- 
gan to think that he had outgrown 
Carleton and the queer symbol, and 
even New York, then but a way sta- 
tion on the Grand Trunk Railway, 
which had its terminus in the mod- 
ern Athens, on the shores of Back 
Bay. He hastened to seek the sacred 
shrine there established in the do- 
mains of James R. Osgood & Co., and 
this is one of his letters to them: 

" ‘San Francisco, Jan. 1st, '71 
GENTLEMEN,— Pray accept my thanks 
for the dozen presentation copies of the 

(Continued on page 119) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Dan W . Quinn II 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


^ pHE following continues the late 
Dan W. Quinn's recollections of 
his recording career 

"I’ll never forget how happy I was to 
go to Washington in September, 1894, 
and make records for the Columbia 
Company, which in those days had its 
headquarters in the Capitol City. I ar- 
rived pretty early in the day, tired and 
begrimed with car smoke. When I 
reached the place on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue the very first one to greet me was 
none other than our good friend, Mr. 
Dorian. My engagement was for a week, 

singing every day One happening 

I remember with particular vividness. 
Mr. Child (Calvin C. Child, who died in 
retirement a year or so ago after having 
been for many years the director of Vic- 
tor's Red Seal recording department), 
was then taking records at Columbia, 
and after a few tests I started in and 
made several rounds of songs. He took 
five records off the machine and left me 
for quite a while. After he returned we 
_ went right _on with- the work -an dr noth- 
ing more was said of the incident. One 
day, after I had run my total of rounds 
up to 200 for the week, Mr. Child asked 
If I remembered his going out with the 
five records. He then told me he had 
suspected I was lying down on the job 
because I sang with so little effort, but 
on taking those samples down to the 
basement and playing them he had found 
them all good and loud. 

“While I was singing for Columbia on 
the Washington trip I did considerable 
work for Mr. Emile Berliner. He had a 
place a little farther down Pennsylvania 
avenue. Here wa3 another fine man. It 
was a treat to see him working on his 
disc ‘gramophone.’ I used to make rec- 
ords for him — mostly tests — after I was 
through with Columbia, and he would 
turn the old crank round and round and 
say to me, ‘Dan, Isn't that fine?' Really 
and truly, it wasn't so good, but it was 
his baby and he could foresee wonderful 
progress. And think what he finally did 
do with the gramophone and then con- 
sider the state of perfection to which 
he developed the microphone! I'd sing 
‘Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill!' and when I 
came to the chorus he'd take a big 
stick and bang It over a barrel to get 
the effect of a dynamite explosion. Gee, 
Ulysses, It was funny!" 

Mr. Quinn was right. That “ex- 
plosion" does sound funny. I have a 
very old 3,000-series Monarch record 
of this' selection, sung by Mr. Quinn, 
in which the “realistic" explosion oc- 
curs, and it is amusing rather than 
terrifying. Incidentally, two of the 
first 10 seven-inch single-faced rec- 
ords made by Victor after Eldridge 
R. Johnson acquired Berliner's pat- 
ents were sung by Mr. Quinn. They 
were the now forgotten “King Gil- 
hooley” and the still remembered, 
“Strike Up the Band (Here Comes a 
Sailor)." 

The singer agains reminisces: 

"After finishing that September en- 
gagement with Columbia, I returned to 
New York on Saturday, suffering with a 
cold — and had to leave immediately for 

Boston^ I— h ad— arranged to sing a- special- 

list of 200 songs for the New England 
Company, and my engagement began on 
Tuesday morning. With my cold the out- 
look was not very promising, but I 
— -tackled— the— job- and put In -50 songs 
right off the reel. I kept getting better 
and sang my cold out by the time I 
was ready to go home on Friday after- 
noon. I had sung 50 songs each day for 
four days, to the amazement of the New 


England crew. I had done 400 songs dur- 
ing the two weeks in Washington and 
Bristol besides the experimental work 
with Mr. Berliner. 

"Roughly speaking, during my more 
than 20 years of recording experience, I 
sang 2,500 titles. I couldn’t begin to 
guess how many millions of copies of 
my records were sold. During my active 
days I recorded for practically all Ameri- 
can companies: Edison, Victor, Colum- 
bia, United States, New Jersey, Chicago, 
Ohio, Boston, Gramophone, Gennett, 
Leeds-Catlin, and a number of others 
All the phonograph people I came into 
contact with treated me royally, being 
kind and courteous to a fault. 

"It is a pleasure to recall my former 
days, now that I am lapsing into the 
sere and yellow. My wife often went 
with me on my swings around the cir- 
cuit, and the memories are beautiful to 
both of us. On May 5, 1933, we cele- 
brated our fiftieth anniversary. We have 
five children, all married except our 
youngest boy, Frank Banta Quinn. We 
have. ..eight granchildren and one great- 
granddaughter." (Note by U. W. — Frank 
Banta Quinn was named for Mr. Quinn’s 
former accompanist, and Edison staff pi- 
anist, Frank P. Banta, who died in 1904 
at the early age of 33. His son, Frank 
E. Banta, one of the most brilliant of 
ragtime and jazz pianists, toured with 
the Eight Famous Victor Artists for 10 
years and is now frequently heard on 
radio). 

"I mentioned the Leeds and Catlin 
Company. Thoy had only a small plant 
but it did a land office business for a 
long while. Ira D. Sankey, the evangel- 
ist, worked there every day. He had a 
Mason and Hamlin melodeon, and put in 
full time singing all his repertoire of 
hymns, ‘The Ninety and Nine’ and all 
the rest. He turned out thousands of 
records and they took 'em all. 

“But, with all his plugging away, 
Sankey never equalled my record. Neither 
did anyone else, so far as I know. A 
few years ago our booking agency put on 
a program for the Ediphone Company at 
the Pennsylvania Hotel. On the program 
were our old friends, Billy Jones and 
Ernie Hare, also Ed Meeker, who used 
to be an Edison staff comedian and the 
‘announcer’ for the old cylinder records. 
(It’s sad to realize that Jones, Hare, 
Meeker and Mr. Quinn now are all gone. 
— U. W.) The boys started to have a 
heated argument regarding a recording 
session I once had at the Edison works. 
Ed had worked that day behind the 
racks, assisting Walter Miller, the re- 
cording manager, and of course was sup- 
posed to know what he was talking a- 
bout. He did, but on this occasion he 
exaggerated terribly. He maintained that 
I sang 125 songs at one session. 

"When I came in I was asked to settle 
the argument, and Ed was broken- 
hearted when I told the Happiness Boys, 
truthfully, that the number was only 74. 
Even so, the tradition is that this is the 
best record ever accomplished in the 
game It was done without a stop from 
10 a. m. to 1:30 p. m., and Mr. Miller Is 
authority that my last 20 rounds were 
the clearest and best." 

Here end the quotations from Mr. 
Quinn, who, within a year or so after 
beginning his recording career, was 


Edison 

Diamond Disc Records 

Popular — Classical — _ Opera j 

Woodymay Record Co. 

73 Roxbury St. — Boston 19, Mass. 



Dan W. Quinn , New York City, 1933 


one of the outstanding favorites on 
the brown wax cylinders. An inter- 
esting souvenir of those old days is 
a catalog issued in 1899 by the Talk- 
ing Machine Company (later known 
as_the Bab son Brothers, .of Chicago^, 
which had placed on the market a 
cylinder machine known as the “Poly- 
phone.” It had two reproducers and 
was supposed to give twice the vol- 
ume of sound of ordinary machines. 
It is said to have sounded pretty 
good — on the infrequent occasions 
when the two reproducers tracked to- 
gether. 

At any rate, one of the catalog 
pages shows a photograph of Mr. 
Quinn, who had spiky black hair* 
brushed straight back. In a note ad- 
dressed to “My dear Douglass" (Leon 
F. Douglass, one of the officials of 
the company), he declares that after 
hearing the Polyphone, “I was not 
only surprised but delighted with the 
magnificent reproduction.” 

Evidently Dan Quinn's endorse- 
ment was worth a lot in those days! 

(To be continued) 


LINCOLNIANA 


WANTED: Abraham Lincoln Items — 
Albert Griffith, R. 2, Oshkosh, Wis. 

Jal26G9 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN A to 2: (A) 

Autographed books. (B) Broadsides. (C) 
Clippings, bound or loose. (D) Deluxe 
editions. (E) Engravings, etchings, etc. 
(F) Foreign language books. (G) Gov- 
ernment publications. (H) Holograph 
writings. (I) Illustrations, especially car- 
toons. (J) Juvenile books. (K) Keep- 
sakes, curios, etc. (L) Lincoln bust, 
medals & tokens. (M) Music, sheet or 
bound volumes. (N) Newspapers, Linc- 
oln numbers. (O) Original photographs. 
(P) Political banners and ballots. (Q) 
Queer items, puzzles, etc. (R) Ribbon 
badges. (S) Sermons on Lincoln's death. 
(T) Tributes on card or pamphlets. (U) 
Used Lincoln book by any author. (V) 
Variants- of any- Lincoln title. - (WXY2) 
Radio Speeches. Wanted for Lincoln 
Library and Museum. Lincoln National 
Life Foundation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 

ap3293l 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
Dan W. Quinn 111 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


TOURING MOST of his recording 
” career, Dan W. Quinn was a 
free-lance, singing for any company 
which had the price, but in at least 
one twelve-month period, when the 
nation was preoccupied with the 
Spanish-American war, he was un- 
der exclusive contract to Columbia. 

In a catalogue of cylinder records 
issued by Columbia in 1899, appears 
an agreement dated May 1, 1898, 
which reads: 

“To the Columbia Phonograph Co. 
— We hereby accept the proposition 
you have made us to give our ex- 
clusive services as makers of talking- 
machine records to the Columbia 
Phonograph Company during the en- 
suing year.” Signers were Vess L. 
Ossman, (“the Banjo King”), George 
J. Gaskin, Len Spencer,' J. W. Myers, 
Russell Hunting, Dan W. Quinn, Miss 
Minnie Emmett, Will F. Denny, 
George Schweinfest, George W. John- 
son, Billy Golden, Steve Porter, J. 
J. Fisher, the Gilmore Brass Quar- 
tette, the Columbia Orchestra, direc- 
ted by Tom Clark, the Imperial Min- 
strels and the Spencer Trio (Spencer, 
Golden and Porter.) 


RECORDS 


COLLECTOR WANTS unusual vocal 
operatic records in excellent condition. 
— E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson St., San 
Francisco 15. Calif. nl2235 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. f!2234 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E, Hirsehmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. apl28001 


12-ALBUM Red Seal Victors, 10" Class- 
ics $10. 12-Album, ditto, 12" $12.— Horton, 
West Sand Lake, N. Y. mylOOl 


This exclusive arrangement appar- 
ently lasted only a year. From 1900 
on, Mr. Quinn recorded indefatiga- 
bly for Victor as well as Edison, 
which already had a long list of cyl- 
inders by him. From 1892 to 1902, 
he enjoyed great popularity and a 
handsome income, resulting from the 
grueling work of singing by the 
“round.” 

Then master records were found 
feasible for cylinders, as well as for 
discs, and the invention filled the re- 
cording artists with apprehension. 
What, they wondered, was to become 
of their large incomes if it were pos- 
sible to make a million records or so 
from one master and the tiresome, but 
remunerative, job of singing the same 
songs over and over by the round 
were done away with? The prospect 
of a permanent master was particu- 
larly vexatious to men with limited 
repertoires, such as George W. John- 
son, "the Whistling Coon,” and Billy 
Golden, who at that time chiefly de- 
pended on singing “Turkey in the 
Straw” over and over to keep going. 

With Mr. Quinn, the situation was 
somewhat different. He was a facile 
sight reader and would never run 
out of recording material as long as 
new songs were written, but he didn’t 
like the idea of singing them only 
once for a stated fee. 

I have a faded photo, taken at the 
turn of the centoy, when the Colum- 
bia Company brought out its first, 
master cylinders and had some of its 


artists make a special trip to the 
Bridgeport factory for a demonstra- 
tion. Quinn, Porter, Ossman, Gaskin, 
Spencer, George Graham and Sch- 
weinfest, the piccolo virtuoso, are in 
the picture and most are looking 
glum. They could not visualize the 
future royalty system of paying rec- 
ord makers which caused performers’ 
earnings to soar to heights un- 
dreamed of in 1900. 

Mr. Quinn continued to make rec- 
ords for several years afterward, al- 
though he retired from facing the 
horn just before the advent of the 
double-faced record, which made a 
craze of the phonograph. He was 
largely a “lone wolf,” seldom sing- 
ing with other artists and apparently 
never doing quartet work, but he par- 
ticipated in a number of minstrel 
records and also did some duets with 
Helen Trix, a Brooklyn girl who la- 
ter went to England and was an es- 
tablished music hall favorite for 
more than 39 years. Since the war, 
she has returned to this country and 
was living in New York the last time 
I heard from her. I hope to see her 
the next time I go to New York. 

After giving up record making, Mr. 
Quinn continued to do some vaudeville 
work and also operated a theatrical 
booking agency, which he continued 
to run until almost the day of his 
death. He made no double-faced rec- 
ords, so far as I can learn, until they 
had been on the American market 
for almost eight years. 

But in 1916 Dan Quinn made a 
brief recording comeback. The Victor 
“popular” list for April, 1916, was 
headed by a double-faced Quinn rec- 
ord, containing two songs so appro- 
priately titled that I suspect they 
must have been written especially 
for him. They were, “Hello, Boys, I’m 
Back Again” and “At the Fountain 


Ulysses (“Jim”) Walsh , author of the “Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists " department , and 
announcer, Dorothy Jennings Turner , giving the “Jim Walsh's Wax Works ” radio program from 
Station WDBJ, Roanoke, Va , The program , heard at 5:30 each Saturday afternoon, consists 
of playing records from Walsh's large collection, ore comp a wed by factual information 
concerning recording companies and artists, and frequent ad lib comments by Wax Works 
host and hostess. This photo was taken without notice during a moment of ad libbing . 


COMPLETE CATALOG, including many 
hard to get numbers of 25 different label 
records. Thousands of numbers. Catalog 
will be mailed upon receipt of 10c in 
coin or postage, — Tuttle Sales Co., 5S4 
S. Salina St,, Syracuse 4, N. Y. o6219 


CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list.- — H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo, jly3291 

OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, 
exchanged. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City, 19. jal2069 

WANTED: MUSIC BOXES In playing 
or damaged condition. Will pay highest 
market prices. Write — Lee Boddy, Iowa 
Falls, Iowa. my6003 


RECORDINGS. 600 Crosby, 500 Good- 
man, thousands every Nameband. Thou- 
sands greatest classic singers, 1900-1940. 
Clarke, Pryor, Sousa specialist. Itemize 
wants. Exchanges. — Josephine Mayer, St. 
Barbara, Calif. my6446 
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of Youth.” He made no more for 
Victor, but Columbia issued his ''Hel- 
lo, Boys” and “I Can Dance With 
Everybody But My Wife.” Unless he 
worked for some of the minor com- 
panies, he made no more- records until 
1918 when he appeared on half a doz- 
en Gennett hill-and-dale records. "Oh 
Frenchy” and other songs of the first 
World War were among the Gennett 
titles. They concluded his return as a 
phonograph singer. 

Dan Quinn's last years appear to 
have been happy — he seems to have 
possessed a peculiarly intimate qual- 
ity of radiating a good cheer all his 
own — although they were saddened 
by the death of his wife,affectionately 
known to a generation of vaudevil- 
lians as "Mother Quinn,” a year or 
two before his own passing, and the 
eventual knowledge that he was suf- 
fering from an incurable malady. He 
and I hoped that we should some day 
be privileged to shake hands at 312 
West Twentieth street, and have a 
"knock down and drag out” chat, or 
series of chats, about the early re- 
cording days, but I was never about 
to visit New York before he left us. 
The best I could do was have two or 
three friends call upon him, bearing 
messages of greeting from me and 
receiving good wishes in return. 

One of my cherished possessions is 
an autographed photo sent to me by 
Mr. Quinn in 1983. By that time he 
was 74 years of age and his face bore 
little resemblance to that of the young 
man who had "endorsed” the Poly- 
phone and signed up exclusively with 
Columbia back in 1898. Undoubtedly, 
it looked still less like that of the 
seven-year-old boy who in 1866 had 
started going to school in San Fran- 
cisco, his birthplace. Referring to his 
venerable years, Mr. Quinn jokingly 
spoke of himself as: “Dan Quinn, 
that ancient gent who keeps going 
on, forever and forever.” 

An “ancient gent” he may have 
been, but the white-haired, bespect- 
acled old gentleman of 1933 was a bet- 
ter looking man than the much 
younger one of 1898. Increasing age 
only refined his features and brought 
out his nobility of character. Look- 
ing at his photograph as an old man, 
one realizes that growth was a con- 
stant, never-ending process with Dan 
Quinn, and that he was, at the end 
of his life, an improvement on what 
he had been in his prime. 

In the worth repeating words of 
Frank Dorian, he was: 

"One of the finest men I have ever 
known . . . one of the cleanest, hard- 
est-working, most self-respecting of 
artists.” 

If any of the pioneer recording ar- 
tists deserve to be remembered with 
deep affection — and most of them do 
— then Dan W. Quinn belongs, on 
every count, well near the top, with 
the finest and best of his brethern! 



THE BELL HOBBY 

By JAMES F. COOPER 


One of my unusual bells is a 
black clay bell from Oaxaca City, 
Oaxaca, Mexico. The four mouths and 
tongues form a cross — really four 
bells in one. It has a metallic ring. 
My friend Henry Clements, retired 
railway postal clerk of Sacramento, 
got it for me when he was on a va- 
cation trip in Mexico. 

Another unique bell is a handmade 
Basque sheep bell, made in France. 
The leather strap fastened it to the 
sheep's neck. It has a bulge and air 
chamber five inches across, and tapers 
down to a three inch mouth with a 
bone clapper. It is six inches high 
and has a long distance carrying 
sound because of the air chamber, 
and a peculiar sound because of the 
bone clapper. 


BELLS 

In my excavations In prehistoric MOUNDS, at 
Wlokltffe, Ky., and other DIGS, I have ao- 
cumulated thousands of duplicates which I haro 
decided to dispose of to other collectors at very 
reasonable prices. Since this la not a business 
with me, remit with order, and IT (roods are 
not satisfactory, money will be refunded. (See 
my ads In Natural History and Indian Italic 
and Mineral Sections.) 

ADD TO YOUR BELL COLLECTION: 

CENTRAL AMERICAN COPPER BELL, 

$5, $10. $15. 

Transportation paid. 

These copper bells made centuries aoo by tho 
“lost wax" mothod. 

Eaoh had to be made In an Individual clay 
mold. Average size about throe Inches. Guaran- 
teed genuine prehistoric and unique. Price 
governed by size and workmanship. Address: 

my 4 5a 

COLONEL FAIN WHITE KING, Prop, 

King Mounds - Wlokliffo, Kentucky 





COYOTEPEC 

CEREMONIAL 

OR 

LAVA BELLS 

Made by the Indians In 
the State of Oaxaca, Mexico, 
of very hard black earthen- 
ware. 

These bells have nice tones, 
are about 4U Inchee tall, 
made in tho form of womeu 
with aklrts — A Collector's 
MUST. 

4 Bella strung on Colored 
Hand-made Mexican Cord. 
$1.50. 

Single Bolls, eaoh 50o. 

All Prepaid to You. Send 
Money Order or Chock. 

mhSlp 

Wilson’s 

Old Mexico Shop 
554 West Mission Drive 
Son Gabriel - Caifornia 


One Basque sheep herder, when 
asked to sell one of these bells, re- 
fused, as it is the only bell which will 
keep the coyotes from eating his 
lambs. He agreed, however, to sell a 
sheep (which had a bell strapped on 
its neck) for $3. The bell was secured 
and the sheep turned loose after the 
transaction. 

oOo 

Another historic bell is one I had 
polished and especially inscribed as a 
souvenir of the round trip between 
San Francisco and Pacific Grove on 
August 4, 1941, when the first High- 
way Post Office west of the Missis- 
sippi and the third in the U. S. A. 
was inaugurated. I signed the trip 
report as co-clerk-in-charge, an hon- 
orary position for the trip. There 
were nine officials and clerks aboard. 
I also was given a reception at the 
San Leandro Post Office when the 
distributing bus passed through. This 
honorary trip and reception was be- 
cause I offered the first resolution in 
the Railway Mail Association that 
such a service be established; this 
was 14 years previous. The bell was 
my idea of a souvenir and was rung 
at each post office visited enroute. 

BELL MART 


UNUSUAL SCANDINAVIAN bells, etc. 
List for stamp. — Guy Saulsbury, Spicer, 
Minn. S12264 

WANTED: BELLS of all kinds. Send 
description and price. — Wilson’s Old Mex- 
ico Shop, 654 W. Mission Dr., San Ga- 
briel, California. my6023 

CHILDREN'S VICTORY Bells of Amer- 
ica 50c; Victory Bell playlet 10c, plus 
postage. — Edith Iredale, National Chair- 
man, Altadena, California. my6084 

WANTED BELLS. All kinds. Describe, 
price. — Mrs. Tilden Patton, Lexington, 
Illinois. n!2803 


MISCELLANEOUS 

B EA UTI FU L Silver sheen on brass, 
silver, bronze bells. Just rub on “Ever- 
shine." Cleans, polishes, plates. $1 post- 
paid — E, W. Tracy, Rutland, Vt. je3003 

TRAVEL SEARCH 
FOR BELLS 

By A. C. Meyer 
$2.50 postpaid. 

In tho loot 10 years, semi -retired, Mr. Meyer and 
hla wife, also a bell enthusiast. Indulged their hobby 
of bell collecting, which has taken them to many 
part* of the world. In every city and virtually every 
crossroads, they added Interesting specimens to their 
collection. Now "grounded" becauao of the war, 
Mr. Meyer has summarized It all In a down-to-earth 
story. 

Edition Is Llmltod. 

LIGHTNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2810 S. Michigan Chicago 18, llllnoli 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Are These the “ Supreme Fifteen ”? 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


“Whom do you consider the 10 or 
12 most outstanding pioneer record- 
ing artists ?" 

That is a question which several 
enthusiasts have asked me, and it is 
one I have found so interesting that 
I have decided to devote one of my 
Hobbies articles to discussing it. 

Of course, it is understood that 
personal taste inevitably plays a part 
in the making of any such selection. 
However, I have not been seriously 
guided by my own preferences. For 
instance, I find most of Cal Stewart's 
“Uncle Josh" monologs rather boring, 
but I cannot blink the fact that he 
was one of the prime favorites of 
millions of record buyers. There are 
also, women recording artists whose 
voices and style I prefer to those of 
Ada Jones, but anyone who knows 
the history of the early recording 
days must bow in tribute to Ada’s 
great versatility and her popularity, 
which was far greater than any other 
woman record maker has ever en- 
joyed. 

In compiling this list I have taken 
into consideration chiefly the various 
artists’ ability; their popularity at the 
height of their careers; the length of 
those careers and the extent to which 
their records find favor among pres- 
ent-day collectors. Having done this, 
I am partly amused and partly cha- 
grined to find that, instead of se- 
lecting “the Supreme Twelve," as I 
had intended, I have been unable to 
narrow my list down to fewer than 
fifteen and have been obliged to put 
two artists in tying position in each 
of the three top slots- 

For what it is worth, here is my 
choice of The Supreme Fifteen: 

1. Billy Murray— Henry Burr 

2. Ada Janes— Len Spencer. 

3. Arthur Collins— Byron G. Harlan. 

4. Harry MacDonough. 

5. Albert Campbell. 

6. Frank C. Stanley. 

7. Steve Porter. 

8. Billy Golden. 

9. S. H. Dudley. 

10. William F. Hooley. 

11. Dan W. Quinn. 

12. Cal Stewart. 

Perhaps a few notes concerning my 
selections will be interesting, so here 
goes: 

Billy Murray and Henry Burr: My own 
personal preference was strongly for 
letting Billy Murray occupy the No. 1 
position alone. Ever since I was six or 
seven years old he has been my favorite 
recording artist and today he is one of 
my dearest friends. No other pioneer 
has -been able to match his record of 
making records as long ago as 1S96 and 
as recently as 1942. When he was at the 
peak of his career, his records were the 
most popular ever made by any singer. 
The erstwhile “Denver Nightingale," 
known nowadays to his pals as “The 
Boss," is certainly one of the greatest 
names in the history of popular recorded 
music. 

On the other hand, his long-time friend 
and associate, “Hank" Burr, was the 
most popular of all ballad singers. Dur- 
ing the approximately 30 years in which 
he recorded, most of the time as a free- 
lance singing for virtually all companies, 
he probably made twice as many records 
as any other singer. His fame also is 


holding up well and there are probably 
almost as many collectors who special- 
ize in Burr records as there are Murray 
fans. It seems only fair, therefore, to 
put the most popular recording comedian 
and the best loved ballad singer to- 
gether on top. 

Ada Jones and Len Spencer*. Here 
again was a problem. Len Spencer was 
the first world-famed recording artist, 
beginning in 1889 or 1890, and he re- 
mained popular until he died in 1914. As 
an original genius who had mastered all 
dialects and wrote hundreds of sketches 
for use by himself and other recording 
artists, he was unequalled. Yet Ada 
Jones, one of his discoveries, acquired 
in a few years a fame that eclipsed his 
own and, to millions of record buyers, 
was THE woman singer. I must give 
them equal prominence. 

Arthur Collins and Byron G. Harlan. 
The recording careers of these one-time 
enormously popular singers of "coon 
songs" were so nearly coeval and they 
were so closely associated for more than 
20 years that it would be invidious to 
give either rank over the other. My 
own feeling is that Collins, if anything, 
was the more versatile and accomplished 
singer and comedian, but that is a mere 
personal preference. 

Harry MacDonough. After the first 
three places have been filled, making de- 
cisions concerning the others becomes 
progressively more difficult. I think, how- 
ver, that Harry MacDonough, in view of 
the fact that he was for many years the 
second most popular recording ballad 
singer, second only to Burr, and was 
also the star of the Haydn, Edison and 
Orpheus Quartets, is entitled to fourth 
place. Nor should his later career as 
head' of the Victor artist and repertoire 
department and recording director for 
Columbia be forgotten. As a versatile 


artist and executive, MacDonough, I 
think, belongs fourth. 

Albert Campbell. Here again, personal 
acquaintance and strong iriendship per- 
haps should be discounted, but I believe 
that my friend, Al Campbell, whose re- 
cording career began in the mid-9u’s 
and extended more than 30 years into 
the electric era, chiefly as first tenor in 
the later years of the Peerless Quartet, 
belongs fifth. 

Frank C. Stanley. Of all the artists 
considered here, Frank Stanley had the 
shortest, career — from 1898 until his death 
in 1910. His genius as a composer of 
songs, writer of sketches and developer 
of the talent of other artists was so 
greaL, however, that had lie lived longer 
1 think ne would rank even higher than 
sixtn. .Perhaps his crowning acmevement 
was forming the Peerless Quartet, but 
after playing over scores of his records 
I have about decided that he had the 
greatest, natural vocal gilts of any of 
the pioneers. 

Steve Porter. From now on, choice of 
place becomes ever harder, and I admit 
that the "standings" from here down 
have been shuffled more than once. Steve 
Porter, however, as the writer and re- 
corder of innumerable hilarious Irish 
sketches and the accomplished baritone 
of the American, Premier and Harmon- 
izers Quartets appears to belong no 
lower than seventh. 

Billy Golden. As the perpetrator of 
“Turkey in de Straw," “Rabbit Hash" 
and such seemingly immortal "coon 
specialties," Billy Golden takes high 
rank. I can’t remember ever hearing a 
recorded word by him that wasn’t spoken 
or sung in Negro dialect, but millions of 
people relished his inimitable perform- 
ances. 

S. H. Dudley. Because of his long 
popularity as a recorder of comic songs 
and as baritone of the Haydn and Edi- 
son Quartets, S. H. Dudley would de- 
serve a place among the immortals. But 
when we consider that he was also for 
many years the Victor catalog editor, 
that he wrote the first editions of the 
Victor Book of the Opera and was a 
long time in charge of Victor’s popular 
recording activities, it is hard to see 
how he can be placed lower than ninth. 
If he hadn't quit recording in 1914, 


Billy Murray , considered by many collectors to be the greatest pioneer recording artist, is 
shown here as a guest artist on Jerry Lawrence's Wax Museum radio program, demonstrating 
how disc records were made in the acoustic recording era. Standing behind the recording 
horn is Freddie Mesch, veteran Victor recording engineer. This photo was made in 1943, 
when Lawrence's program was on WOR, New York . It is now heard from WMCA. 
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somebody higher up probably would have 
to make room for him. 

William F. Hooley. "Bill*' Hooley be- 
gan making records in the ’90's and kept 
at it until 1918, when he died. As the 
‘'foundation" for the Haydn, American, 
Premier, Orpheus, Lyric and other quar- 
teLs, this great basso is entitled, I think, 
to rank with the first ten. 

Dan W. Quinn. Dannie Quinn was one 
of the most popular recorders from 
around 1S94 to 1907 or 1908. Almost a 
decade later he made a brief comeback. 
The “spottiness" of his career in his 
later years is my reason for placing 
this lovable Irish gentleman no higher 
than eleventh. 

Cal Stewart. Certainly, the creator of 
“Uncle Josh," who made his famous 
“Punkin Center’' records more than 20 
years before his death in 1920, is en- 
titled to recognition. He created a whole 
village, whose mythical inhabitants 
were as familiar to the average record 
buyer as their relatives and friends. 

So there they are — my choice of the 
Supreme 15. It, is a wrench to leave out 
such beloved names as genial John Bie- 
ling, who was first tenor in the Haydn, 
American and Edison Quartets for so 
many years; Russell Hunting, Sr., who 
was arbitrarily removed from consider- 
ation because during the overwhelmingly 
greater part of his career he worked 
abroad; Vess L. Ossman, “the Banjo 
King”; John W. Myers; Charles D’Al- 
maine. pioneer violinist; Harry Anthony 
and James F. Harrison, the gospel song 
singers; Edward M, Favor; "Ragtime 
Bob" Roberts, one of my own prime 
favorites; Harry Tally; Will F. Denny; 
Joe Na-tus; George P. Watson, and Cor- 
inne Morgan, the only woman pioneer 
recorder, aside from Ada Jones, who 
could possibly be considered for inclusion 
in my list. 

An interesting fact is that, of all the 
fifteen I have chosen, only Burr, who 
began making records in 1902 or 1903, 
and Ada Jones, who started in 1904, 
were not recording before 1900. Only 
three are alive as I write — Murray, 
Campbell and Dudley. Billy is in his 
60 ’ s; AJ in his 70' s and S. H. in his 
robust 80's. All used their real names 
for recording purposes, excepting Burr, 
who was really Harry H. McClaskey; 
Macdonough (John S. Macdonald); Stan- 
ley (Frank Stanley Grins ted, and Dudley 
(Sam H. Rous). 

Now lets hear from John L. Norton. 
Sr., .Timmy Martindale, Jack Via, Henry 
Hamblen. Angus Joss. Frank Gloodt, 
Walter McDonald. “Mac” McKee. Charles 
Clark, Allan Debus. Joe Fortgang, Cecil 
Smith. Charlie Hodgdon and all the other 
lovers of the pioneers. I'd like to see 
how closely their lists agree or disagree 
with mine. If I get enough, perhaps I 
can compile a symposium and publish 
the result. 
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Bell Memory 
of World War I 

By WM. A. BARNHILL 


TOURING WORLD War One, as an 
^ officer in the U. S. Army, I was 
stationed at Fort Kaiser Alexander in 
Germany after the armistice. This 
fort is situated just outside the city 
of Coblenz on a hill near the junction 
of the Rhine and the Moselle Rivers. 
According- to Baedeker’s Rhine guide 
book, before the fort was established 
here it was a Carthusian Monastery 
for about 150 years. 

While exploring the long passage- 
ways under the fort one day I 
glanced up and noticed a small bell 
fastened to the high vaulted ceiling, 
just discernible in the faint light of 
the tunnel. My interest as a collector 
was aroused. I went back a few days 
later with one of my men and we 
managed to detach the bell from the 
ceiling. It was fastened to a broad 
flat spring with a wire attached, 
which we traced to the outside wall 
where it had a handle attached to it. 
Upon pulling the handle the bell 
would jangle. No doubt it was used 
as a signal or alarm for the men in 
the fort. 

After getting the bell down, and in- 
to the daylight, I was more than 
thrilled to find it made of bronze, with 
a raised crucifix on the face and the 
number 16 on the back. The size of 


BUY - SELL & EXCHANGE 

Buggies, Wagons, Carts, Cutlers, Sleighs, 
Harnesses, Saddles, Parts, Shafts, Poles, 
Wheels. Trailers, Sleigh Bells, Whips, Hal- 
ters, Hope, Farm Bells, Sheep, Lambs, 
Goats, Donkeys, Horses, Ponies, Coach 
Dogs. my64o 

WM. R. LANDSBERG 

Goorko’a Corners Waukesha, WIs. 


BELLS 

In my excavations In prehistoric MOUNDS, at 
Wloklifte, Ky., and other DIGS, I have ac- 
cumulated thousands of duplicates which I have 
decided to dispose or to other collectors at very 
reasonable prices. Since this is not a business 
with me, remit with ordor, and If goods are 
not satisfactory, money will be refunded. (See 
my ads in Natural History and Indian Belle 
and Mineral Sections.) 

ADD TO YOUR BELL COLLECTION: 

CENTRAL AMERICAN COPPER BELL. 

$5, $10. $15, 

Transportation paid. 

These copper bells made conturlos ago by the 
“lost wax" method. 

Each had to be made In an Individual clay 
mold. Average size about three lnohes. Guaran- 
teed genuine prehistoric and unique. Price 
governed by size and workmanship. Address : 

my 4 6c 

COLONEL FAIN WHITE KING, Prop. 

King Mounds - Wlckllffo, Kentucky 


the bell is five inches in diameter by 
five inches high overall. The tone is 
high pitched and the bell gives off 
tone vibrations for a full minute af- 
ter it has been struck with a tapper. 
Unfortunately there is no identifying 
mark or date on the bell. 

I have always wanted to trace the 
history of the bell. I believe it must 
be one of the smaller 'bells of a set 
of chimes. There were some chimes 
in the clock tower of the main bar- 
racks building at the fort that struck 
the hours. It did. not occur to me at 
the time to explore this tower. Per- 
haps the chimes were the spoils of 
war and were taken from some 
church or it may be that they descend- 
ed from the monastery. Who knows? 

A Bell Designed 

From Temple 

11/rOST TYPES of Javanese bells 
^ A are in the shape of Boro- 
budur temples which are located a- 
bout 20 miles from Djokjaharta. The 
idea of the dragon is to protect the 
deity. The men who are standing are 
the guards. The temples of Borobu- 
dur have hundreds of bells that are 
in the temples, decorated with drag- 
ons and guards. 


BELL MART 


UNUSUAL SCANDINAVIAN bells, etc. 
List for stamp. — Guy Saulsbury, Spicer. 
Minn. si 2264 

WANTED: BELLS of all kinds. Send 
description and price. — Wilson’s Old Mex- 
ico Shop, 554 W. Mission Dr., San Ga- 

briel, California. my 1 2069 

FOR SALE: No. 3 and No. 4 Farm 
Bells, $7.50-$l2.50. Also smaller bells, 
various types. — Antique Inn, Mexico, Mo. 

je!201 

WANTED BELLS. All kinds. Describe, 
price. — Mrs. Tilden Patton, Lexington, 
Illinois. n!2803 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEAUTIFUL Silver sheen on brass, 
silver, bronze bells. Just rub on "Ever- 
shine.” Cleans, polishes, plates. $1 post- 
paid— E. W. Tracy, Rutland, Vt. je3003 


TRAVEL SEARCH 
FOR BELLS 

By A. C. Meyer 
$2.50 postpaid. 

In the last 10 years, semi-retired, Mr. Meyer and 
hla wife, also a bell enthusiast. Indulged their hobby 
of beU ooUectlng, which bee taken them to m&ay 
part* of the world. In every oily and virtually every 
crossroads, they added Interesting specimens to their 
collection. Now "grounded" because of the war, 
Mr. Meyer has summarized it all in a down-to-earth 
story. 

Edition Is Limited. 

L1QHTNER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2810 S. Michigan Chicago IS, Illinois 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Harry Anthony and James F. Harrison. I. 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 



T his is the first time in the more- than 
three years that I have been writing: 
these biographical sketches that I have 
combined an account of the activities of 
two pioneer recording artisLs. It is ap- 
propriate to do so in this instance, how- 
ever, because to the disc and cylinder 
buyers of a generation ago, “Harry An- 
thony” and “James F. Harrison” seemed 
virtually one personality, as nearly insep- 
arable as ham and eggs, pork and- beans. 
Mutt and Jeff or the Katzenjammer 
Kids. 

On second thought, these comparisons 
may be poorly chosen, for they suggest 
humor, whereas the recorded work of 
Anthony and Harrison was always seri- 
ous. This accomplished tenor and bari- 
tone were known almost entirely, during 
the less than a decade in which they 
sang regularly together, as specialists in 
the rendering of gospel hymns. As con- 
cert artists, they were also skilled and 
cultivated singers, under their own 
names, of higher types of music, but on 
“platters” and “oatmeal boxes” their 
reputation was based almost entirely on 
excellent duet versions of such familiar 
tunes as "Will There Be Any Stars in 
My Crown?” and “When the Mists Have 
Rolled Away.” Unlike most recording ar- 
tists of that period, they never essayed 
comedy. 

The ultra-devoutness of their work 
won them high esteem, especially in what 
has been called the Southern “Bible 
Belt.” This I learned while still a small 
boy, hardly more than out of rompers, 
but already reading and absorbing every- 
thing I could find on the subject of phon- 
ographs and records. 

One fine fall day I strolled into a drug 
store where cylinder records were on dis- 
play. Soon, a farmer who had just sold 
his crop of tobacco pushed open the front 
door and loudly announced that “the old 
woman and the kids” had asked him to 
fetch home a few “pieces” for the graph- 
ophone. He was explicit concerning the 
kind of cylinders he wanted, in spite of 
the fact that he obviously had been 
swallowing strong waters and was un- 
steady on his legs. 

“I don't,” said the red-faced agricul- 
turist, “hold with these here ragtime 
reels. What I want is some good old- 
time pieces like the songs I learned at 
my mother's knee. I want some good 
hymn tunes by this here Anthony an’ 
Harrison. They sing good pious pieces, 
an’ ef I held with gamblin' — which I 
don’t— I'd lay they was godly men.” 


Here the infant Walsh piped up. “I 
ain't so sure,” he said to the farmer, 
that Anthony and Harrison are such god- 
ly men. They’ve changed their names to 
John Young and Frederick J. Wheeler, 
so maybe that means the police are after 
'em!” 

This in tended! y funny remark met 
with no favor. Disdainfully glaring at 
the precocious youngster, the rustic 
snappishly retorted: 

"Is that so? Well, young’un, it don’t 
matter to me if they calls theirselves 
Adam an' Eve! I believe Anthony an' 
Harrison are godly men, an’ I cotton to 
their pieces a heap mo’n I do to these 
here cussed ragtime reels!” 

So saying, he chose “Tarry With Me," 
“Softly Now the Light of Day,” “When 
the Mists Have Rolled Away” and a few 
other Anthony and Harrison duets, and 
after having insultingly spurned a pro- 
posal that he add “Uncle Josh Keeps 
House” to his collection, vibrated out, of 
the store. If 1 had been a betting tot, 
which I wasn't, I would have laid five to 
one that he dropped and smashed those 
fragile cylinders before he reached his 
wagon. But I didn't follow him to find 
out. I stayed in Lhe drug store to listen 
entranced to the latest Billy Murray 
record. 

In thinking that Harry Anthony and 
James F. Harrison had discarded their 
established names in favor of new ones, 
I had the facts reversed. Their real 
names actually were John Young and 
Frederick J. Wheeler. Both had well- 
deserved reputations for excellent 
church, concert and oratorio singing and 
had thought it advisable to use fictitious 
names for their recording activities until 
the standard of reproduction improved to 
the point where they considered no harm 
would be done to their professional rep- 
utations by its being known that they 
sang into the old-fashioned horn. As rec- 
ords improved, a reputation for making 
good ones became one of a singer’s great- 
est assets. Recognizing this, the duet- 
tists ceased, for the most part, calling 
themselves “Anthony and Harrison” and 
stepped forth as Young and Wheeler, al- 
though the earlier team is the one by 
which they are best remembered nowa- 
days. 

I think both Mr. Young and Mr. Wheel- 
er are Sftill alive, although I have not 
heard from either for several years. In 
the days when I corresponded with Mr. 
Wheeler, he lived at 159 Radford Street, 
Yonkers, N. Y., but my friend, Harry 
Hunting, son of Russell Hunting, Sr., 
about whom I wrote in this department 
some months ago, recently made a spe- 
cial trip to the Radford street address in 
the hope of finding out something for me 
about the baritone, and was told he had 
not lived there for years and no informa- 
tion was available concerning his present 
whereabouts. When I was in New York 
late in 1940, however, several recording 
artists told me Mr. Wheeler was still 
alive. 

Unfortunately, I lost the few letters I 
received from Mr, Young and am obliged 
to depend upon my memory for recollec- 
tions of what he told me about his re- 
cording activities. When we corres- 
ponded, he was living in New York City 
and was a member of the once-famous 
Roxy Quartet. 

Neither singer seemed to be certain 
just when he began to make records. 
Young said he remembered making cyl- 
inders, “and think I may have made 
some of the old two- minute wax ones.” 
but had no idea of the year in which 
his carreer as a recording artist started. 
He was certainly recording as long ago 
as 1903 or 1904, for I have a Leeds rec- 
ord by “Harry Anthony” which goes 
back to that period, a year or so before 


he formed his memorable association 
with Mr. Wheeler. His name does not, 
however, appear in tne iyu3 catalog of 
Edison cylinder records. 

Before taking up singing as a pro- 
fession, Mr. Wneeier (wno, like Young, 
was a native New Yorker), worked brief- 
ly as a reporter on a Utica newspaper. 
Th en, af ter recei vi ng recogn i L i on as an 
accomplished church singer, he came to 
the attention of the old Universal Talk- 
ing Machine Company, which made Zon- 
o- phone records before Victor bought out 
the Zon-o-phone business in 1903. 

And now I shall Quote from one of Mr. 
Wheeler's letters: 

“Looking back upon Lhe happy days 
spent in the recording laboratories dur- 
ing many years seems indeed quite like 
a dream. I still have some of my old rec- 
ords to remind me. 

“If my memory serves me correctly, my 
first recording: was for the old Universal 
Talking Machine Co. 1 remember that at 
that, time I was struggling to ’make both 
ends' meet, so to speak, and when a 
year's contract was offered me by this 
company for the grand total of $1,400, 1 
immediately experienced the feeling of 
what, financial relief means. Well, the 
funny thing about that year's work was 
that shortly after signing the contract 
something happened at the recording 
laboratory and work was soon suspended. 
I made only four or five records during 
the whole year, but I collected just the 
same. 

“It was shortly after that contract ex- 
pired when the opportunity to join the 
Edison forces occurred. 1 remember going 
to the laboratory at Orange, N. J., for 
•my first ‘date' and it was an exciting 
day, 1 assure you. That first record was 
‘Old Jim’s Christmas Hymn' and was 
sung as a duet, my teammate being ‘Al’ 
Campbell, who has also been a popular 
recording artist ah these years. For some 
reason, we did not continue our team 
work. I can’t recall why, and it was soon 
after that when the team of ‘Anthony 
and Harrison’ was formed for the record- 
ing of sacred hymns. I think I can safely 
say that they scored a great success and 
were always counted as among ‘the big 
sellers.’ ” 

Here. I shall stop quoting Mr. Wheeler 
long enough to say that the Campbell- 
Harrison duet of “Old Jim’s Christmas 
Hymn” was issued, rather out of season, 
in June, 1904, with the number of S70S. 
Campbell and Harrison also sang togeth- 
er on two other Edison cylinders, S734, 
“My Old New Hampshire Home,” which 
has interest as being the first big hit 
ever written (in 1S99) by the famous 
song writing team of Andrew B. Ster- 
ling and Harry Von Tilzer, and SS39, 
“Rock of Ages.” The “Hampshire” rec- 
ord was issued in the July, 1904, supple- 
ment, and the hymn in November. The 
supplement commented: “Ever since . . . 
‘Old Jim's Christmas Hymn' we have had 
many requests ... to have these artists 
make a complete record of ‘Rock of 
Ages,’ a part of which is given in ‘Old 
Jim’s Christmas Hymn.’ . . , The music 
was specially arranged for this record, 
the second verse being differently sung 
from the first, although Dr. Hastings’ 
old familiar tune is retained throughout. 
This, is one of the best religious records 
that we have ever put out.” 

Already, although “Anthony and Har- 
rison,’’ had not struck up their partner- 
ship, the name of “James F. Harrison 
was being associated with hymns. 

To be continued 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Harry Anthony and James F. Harrison. II. 

By ULYSSES ("JIM”) WALSH 


FTRST Anthony and Harrison 
1 -* duet record appears to have been 
made for Edison, the company with 
whi-ch the singers were most closely as- 
sociated for the greater part of their ca- 
reers. It appeared in the May, 1905, rec- 
ord list and, rather oddly, was not a "sa- 
cred song,” in the strict sense of the 
term. Instead, it was a musical setting 
of Longfellow's famous poem, "Excelsi- 
or.’ 1 

In those days Edison published a little 
monthly magazine, "The New Phono- 
gram,” devoted to giving descriptions of 
records and answering questions about 
recording artists. Of "Excelsior,” the 
Phonogram said : 

"This famctas musical setting by M. W, 
Balfe of Longfellow's poem introduces a 
new team of duettists in Anthony and 
Harrison, who sing tenor and baritone 
respectively . . . ’The singers are accom- 
panied by the orchestra . . . The record 
is one that, will be wanted by every lover 
of high class music.” 

The singers’ true gospel hymn note 
was struck in October, 1905, when a two- 
minute cylinder 9105, "When the Mists 
Have Rolled Away,” was issued and had 
a huge sale. Said the New Phonogram; 

"A sacred selection, the words of 
which were written by Annie Herbert 
and the music by Ira D. Sankey. It 
makes a splendid duet record. As 
Messrs. Anthony and Harrison are both 
choir singers in one of the principal New 
York churches they are able to give the 
hymn a perfect interpretation.” 

The team appears to have made no 
Columbia records until two cylinders, 
33034 and 33035, were issued in Decem- 
ber, 1906. The selections were "L^l 1 the 
Lower Lights Be Burning” and "Over 
the Line.” In ensuing months, these 
hymns were also offered on discs, and 
Anthony and Harrison discs and cylin- 
ders appeared almost every month. 

For some reason, the now prosperous 
and popular tenor and baritone did not 
make a Victor connection until 1910. On 
page 4 of Victor's July record supple- 
ment of that year, under (he heading. 
"The First Anthony-Harrison Duet,” the 
following appeared: 

"57S0. ‘See the Pale Moon’ . . . The 
Victor announces with pleasure the en- 
gagement of these well-known singers 
for a series of duets, both secular and 
sacred. The first of these is a smooth 
and perfectly balanced rendition of Fa- 
bio Campana’s famous duet, which many 
great, singers have been pleased to in- 
clude in their repertoire. 

"The fact that these duettists have 
been singing together for a long time 
will be quite evident to those who hear 
this beautiful record. The perfect sym- 
pathy which exists between the artists 
is a delight to the listener.” 

During the next two years, the tenor 
and baritone sang several hymns for 
Victor, but since their work for that 
company began comparatively late, their 
Victor list never attained the proportions 
of their Edison and Columbia titles. 

About this time, Mr. Wheeler made 
one or two Columbia records under the 
name of Frederick Wheeler, and John 
Young records appeared in both Victor 
and Columbia lists. 

The May, 1912, complete Victor record 
catalog carried a biographical sketch of 
Mr. Young, accompanied by a photo- 
graph of the tenor, who in those days 
disguised his youthful appearance by 
wearing a mustache. It read: 

"John Young is one of America’s rep- 
resentative concert tenors and has won 
great popularity because of his fine 
voice, the intelligence and good taste of 
his singing, his unusually good enuncia- 
tion and agreeable personality. 

"Mr. Young has filled engagements 
with some of the foremost musical soci- 
eties and festivals, including the New 
York Oratorio Society, Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, Albany Musical Association, Troy 


Choral Club, Syracuse Liederkranz, 
Choral Club of St, Paul, etc., and at the 
Annual Festivals in Nashua, Manchester 
and Macon.” 

The tenor also told me that he had 
sung as soloist with many of the large 
symphony orchestras and in concert with 
some of the most famous operatic stars 
— all of which is evidence that he pos- 
sessed vocal ability far in excess of that 
required to sing hymns of the sort popu- 
lar in country churches. Although his 
voice was too light for "heroic” roles, 
he occasionally made operatic records in 
English, a notable one being the Mis- 
erere from Trovatore, with Elise Steven- 
son as the soprano, sung for Columbia. 

Mr. Young was exceptionally careful 
to make sure that no barm befell bis 
voice. Billy Murray laughingly told me 
that, on a number of occasions when he 
and Young went out together in the 
evenings, his friend would walk with a 
handkerchief placed over his mouth as 
a precaution against taking cold. This 
extreme caution was puzzling to the im- 
mortal Billy, who trained for recording 
engagements by going to baseball games 
or six-day bicycle races and yelling his 
head off. 

During this period, Mr. Wheeler also 
was successful in concert work, besides 
making records for all the companies 
then putting out discs and cylinders in 
America. He appears to have acquired 
the sobriquet of "the Golden Voiced 
Baritone,” judging by an item in the 
March, 1911, issue of the Talking Mach- 
ine News, of London: 

"James F. Harrison, known throughout 
our colonies as the Golden Voiced Bari- 
tone, who recently finished his American 
tour with Sembrich, the great operatic 
singer, was everywhere voted an enor- 
mous success. Edison Amberol record 
No. 680, ’Tell Mother I’ll Be There,' is 
recorded by this famous artist.” 

"Of course,” Mr. Wheeler remarked, 
in writing to me, "Mr. Young and myself 
were not confined to the recording of 
duets. We both made solo records, sang 
with such quartets as the Edison Mixed 
Quartet, the Knickerbocker Male Quartet 
and in various kinds of chorus work, 
etc.” 

Since little is known nowadays con- 
cerning the organizations mentioned by 
Mr. Wheeler. I may say that the Edison 
Mixed Quartet, formed in the early 1900’s, 
was at first composed of a Miss Chapel 
(her first name seems never to have been 
printed), soprano: Corinne Morgan (who, 
under her real name of Corinne Welsh, 
sang in the same church choir with 
Young and Wheeler), contralto; George 
M. Stricklett. tenor, and Frank C. Stan- 
ley. one of the greatest of all pioneer re- 
cording artists, bass. Anthony and Harri- 
son came into it after Stanley’s death in 
1910. The Knickerbocker Quartet, formed 
in 190S, was originally Stricklett. second 
tenor: Anthony, first tenor; Harrison, 
baritone, and Gus Reed, bass. After Dia- 
mond Discs began to take place of Edi- 
son cylinders, Harvey Hindermeyer be- 
came second tenor and Donald Chalmers, 
bass. 

Anthony and Harrison, or Young and 
Wheeler, as they were by this time bet- 
ter known, did little work together after 
1912, when Mr. Young signed an exclu- 
sive Edison contract, while Mr. Wheeler 
elected to go on free-lancing and formed 
associations with other popular record- 
ing artists. Among these was the con- 
tralto, Elsie Baker, with whom he sang 
for both Victor and Columbia until Miss 
Baker, who later became a Victor Red 
Seal Star, signed an exclusive contract 
with that company. On popular song rec- 
ords they called themselves Edna Brown 
and James F. Harrison. In concert num- 
bers, they were Baker and Wheeler. 


BUY WAR BONDS 




Meditations of 
an Autograph Collector 

TN RECENT ISSUES we have 
^ quoted from a book written more 
than 42 years ago by an autograph 
collector, Adrian H. Joline, for Har- 
per and Brothers. The book was welf 
named. Joline showed a fine knowl- 
edge of books and of history, a knowl- 
edge which he had enriched with his 
hobby. We quote briefly again from 
his comments and his letters. 

“Even that cold-hearted, unimagin- 
ative person who sees in an auto- 
graph letter only a fragment of faded 
paper with irregular tracings of ink, 
and cannot comprehend the sensa- 
tions of the collector when he realizes 
that he has before him the actual 
handiwork of the great man who made 
those tracings, will sometimes grant 
us the concession that there is a merit 
about a book which has ‘associations/ 
I cannot explain why this is so; per- 
haps he thinks he could write a better 
letter himself, whereas he knows that 
he could not make a book, and the 
book has a tangible quality, a sort of 
solid reality about it which appeals 
to his materialistic nature. I find 
that I can always arouse a gleam of 
intelligence when I show this person 
such a book, while he will turn a dull, 
lack-lustre eye upon a precious letter 
of John Keats, or one of Alexander 
Pope, or even a page of Dean Swift 
or Samuel Johnson. In my own few 
volumes of this kind, there is a field 
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Ave.. New York 17, N. Y. Wants offer- 
ings of checks, promissory notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, or orders to pay made 
by Presidents, prominent old New York- 
ers, Naval and Militarv heroes, signers 
or the Declaration of Independence, etc. 
Write for Want List No. 10. Also inter- 
ested in mechanical banks. jlyl22962 


WANTED: Autograph material, Ameri- 
can literary and historical.— John Valen- 
tine, 669 S. Monroe, Decatur, 111. aul2024 
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Letters - Documents 

And Manuscripts by Famous Persons 
American and International. 

Also Diaries and Accumulations of Old 
American Business Papers, Old Ledgers, 
Etc., Etc. 
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Rhadames sang the Third Act duet, 
her triumph was complete. 0 

Interviewers crowded around the 
substitute prima donna eager to learn 
her name. Perplexed by family con- 
siderations, she hesitated. Finally, 
she said, “Call me Chalia, just Chal- 
ia.” (Chalia is an affectionate dim- 
inutive for Rosalia.) This remained 
her professional name throughout her 
career. 

Her next public appearance was in 
1895 at the Teatro Lirico, Milan, 
where she was engaged by Sonzogno 
to sing the title role in the premiere 
of Coronaro’s new opera, Claudia. 
She was a resounding success. Even 
Sonzogno's powerful rival, Ricordi, 
wrote her name in his “Golden Book,” 
while Sonzogno himself gave her the 
privilege of singing exclusively what- 
ever role she might choose for the 
next season. Santuzza ( Cavalier ia 
Rusticana) was her choice and the 
following year she sang it repeatedly, 
appearing in other roles as well. 

Then she was prevailed upon to in- 
terrupt her well-launched career and 
return to Philadelphia. Stopping off 
at Paris en route from Milan, she 
found that in agreeing to return -to 
America she had spoiled a great op- 
portunity. Sbriglia, the famous sing- 
ing teacher with whom she had con- 
sulted before going to Milan, had 
persuaded Massenet to reserve for 
her the leading role in his forthcom- 
ing opera, Sapho. What young so- 
prano could ask for more than to 
create such a colorful and important 
part? Nevertheless, because she had 
promised to go home, home she went. 
To make things still worse, when she 
arrived in Philadelphia, she found she 
had been imposed upon. Immediately 
resuming her career, she joined Col- 
onel Mapleson’s company for the sea- 
son of 1896-97, and sang in some of 
the first American performances of 
Andrea Chenier. Her interpretation 
of the heroine was warmly praised 
by the Boston and Philadelphia critics. 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Harry Anthony and James F. Harrison. HI* 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


A FTER Mr. Young became an exclu- 
sive Edison artist, he also became 
first tenor of the Criterion Quartet, 
whose members gave “tone tests,” dem- 
onstrating that no difference could be 
detected between the ensemble’s actual 
singing and the New Edison’s reproduc- 
tion of their work, and filled hundreds of 
other concert engagements throughout 
the country. The quartet's personnel 
changed considerably through the years, 
but at the height of its popularity It con- 
sisted of Young, first tenor; Harvey 
Hindermeyer, second tenor; George W. 
Reardon, baritone, and Donald Chalmers, 
an Edison staff artist, bass. After radio 
came in and the Roxy theater, from 
which the popular “Roxy's Gang” pro- 
gram emanated in New York, was built, 
the quartet changed its name to the 
Roxy Quartet and was extremely popular 
for years. 

Incidentally, the Criterion Quartet was 
formed, in 1903 or 1904, by the still active 
baritone, Reinald Werrenrath, then only 
about 20 years old. Other members were 
Robert R. Rainey, first tenor; William 
A. Washburn, second tenor, and Walter 
A. Down I e. bass, none of whom were 
still singing in the foursome by the time 
Mr. Young joined it. The first Criterion 
Quartet made records for Edison. Colum- 
bia and Leeds, but never rivaled in pop- 
ularity the established recording quartets 
of that day, 

A short-lived Edison organisation in 
which Young sang from 1917 to 1919 was 
the Harmony Four, consisting, besides 
himself, of Gladys Rice, soprano; George 
Wilton Ballard, second tenor, and Chal- 
mers, bass. He also made some later 
duets with Helen Clark for the Gennett 
“Art-Tone” series, in which he was 
rather frivolously listed as “Jack” Young. 

Meanwhile, as lias already been men- 
tioned, Mr. Wheeler was beginning his 
long series of baritone-contralto duets 
with the young and charming Elsie 
Baker. He continued to sing Edison 
duets with Mr. Young, but in 1915 struck 
up a recording partnership for other com- 


panies with Reed Miller, a distinguished 
concert tenor who died in 1923. They 
were very successful for several years, 
but did not sing hymns. 

“For popuar songs and duets we al- 
ways used the nom de plume of James 
Reed and James F. Harrison,” Mr. 
Wheeler wrote. For more pretentious 
singing, the pair called themselves by 
their real names. 

“I suppose,” the baritone commented, 
“the idea was to give varied names for 
the catalogs and monthly lists of records, 
although when I first started recording 
for the Edison company most singers 
(used other than their own names. Young 
aspiring concert singers thought at 
that time that to use their own names 
for the so-called ‘canned music' would be 
unwise. But my phonograph experience 
through many years is among the most 
cherished recollections of my career as 
a concert, church and opera singer." 

After several years as an exclusive 
Edison singer, Mr. Young returned to his 
former free-lance status. When John 
Bieling dropped out of the American 
Quartet in 1918, after the death of Wil- 
liam F. Hooley, the quartet bass, Young 
took Bieling' s place as first tenor and the 
organization consisted for the next few 
years of Young; Billy Murray, second 
tenor and star; Steve Porter, baritone; 
and Donald Chalmers, bass. Young and 
Chalmers likewise continued to sing in 
the Criterion Quartet. Still later the 
tenor became more interested in radio 
than recording work and devoted most of 
his time to appearances with the Roxy 
Gang. 

Meanwhile, although they were no 
longer working actively together, the 
friendship between the erstwhile “An- 
thony and Harrison” continued. After 
Victor Emerson, one of the pioneer re- 
cording experts, left the Columbia com- 
pany in 1916 to found the Emerson 
Phonograph company, he must have re- 
called how fast the Anthony — Harrison 
gospel hymn duets had sold, for in 1922 
Emerson issued a double-faced record by 


EDISON DIAMOND DISC LIST 


The next year Maurice Grau en- 
gaged her for the Metropolitan where 
she made her debut as Santuzza on 
December 17, 1898. Later she toured 
the United States with the Damrosch- 
Ellis Opera Company for 18 weeks, 
alternating with Melba and Gadski. 
Other members of the company in- 
cluded De Lussan, Olitzka, Ceppi, 
Dippel, Pandolfini and Van Hoose. 

(To be continued) 



and EXTRA DISCS for sale 

d54o 

LLOYD G. KELLEY 
Broadway and Rt. 3 
Hanover, P. 0. Box 342, Moss. 


Part 4 

DELNA, Marie 

83036 Jocelyn — Berceuse (1914) 

83019 Prophete — Ah, mon fils (1914) 

83024 Samson — Mon coeur (1914) 

DEL VALLE, Loretto 

82279 Magic Flute— Der holle Rache/RAPPOLD & URLUS (1922) 
DESTINN, Emmy 

82527 Butterfly — Un bel di (1914) 

32525 Gioconda — Suicidio (1913) 

82531 Tosca— Visst d'arte (1914) 

DE TREV1LLE, Yvonne 

80296 Chanson provencal e/ WHY (1915) 

S2334 Lakme — B61 Song/HOWAED (1925) 

DE VERE, Clementine 

82057 Coeur et la Main — Bolero (1914) 

82057 Grand Mogul — Valse des Serpents (1914) 

S00S8 Mari tana — Scenes that are brightest (1917) 

DORR1AN, William 

S0195 Pearl Fishers — Mi par d’udire (1915) 

DUCHENE, Maria 

80766 Prophete — Ah, mon fils (1923) 

80766 Trovatore — Stride la vampa (1923) 

DTJFAULT, Ffeul 

74011 Amadis — Bois epais (This artist also recorded a number of French 
songs in the 74,000 series) 

EASTON, Florence 

82355 Lohengrin — Elsa’s Traum (1929) 

82355 Tannhamser — Gebet (1929) 

EDISON, T. A. 

50609 Let us not forget (A message to the American people) (1918) 
ERROLLE, Ralph 

82560 Roi d’Ys — Vainement (1918) 

FERRARI- FONTANA, Edoardo 

82555 Inno di Garibaldi (1918) 

83057 Tosca — E lucevan (1917) 
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the two singers in their old familiar 
style, although under their rightful 
names of John Young and Frederick J. 
Wheeler. 

Nor was that all. Veteran Columbia 
record buyers must have rubbed their 
eyes when, late in 1926, electrically re- 
corded double-faced record No. 611-D 
appeared. It was sung by "Anthony 
and Harrison" precisely as they would 
have sung it twenty years before and 
without the slightest falling off in the 
quality of their excellent voices. One 
side was "Almost Persuaded"; the other, 
"Softly and Tenderly.” The accompani- 
ment was by violin, 'cello and organ, 
a fact which irked a rather snooty re- 
viewer who wrote in the Phonograph 
Monthly Review: 

"Beware of this suspicious combination 
of instruments. This particular record 
almost drives me to profanity." 

By 1926, the phonograph was appealing 
to a more musically cultured and sophis- 
ticated audience than had patronized It 
years before. Thi3 duet was not followed 
by others and, as far as I have been able 
to learn, it represents the last recorded 
work of the once highly popular tenor 
and baritone. 1 have long wondered how 
it happened that the "boys” teamed up 
for that 1926 offering and went back to 
their old Anthony -Harrison designation 
Instead of calling themselves Young and 
Wheeler. 

In listing their various accomplish- 
ments. neither Mr. Young nor Mr. 
Wheeler mentioned that they had ap- 
peared in the pioneer talkies, but their 
voices were recorded in Thomas A. Edi- 
son's first "talking pictures" (silent films 
synchronized with Edison records, some- 
what on the Vitaphone principle), which 
were shown in theaters throughout the 
country in 1913 and 1914. 

Discussing nis latter-day activities, Mr. 
Wheeler, writing at the height of the 
pre-war depression, said; 

"We so-called old-time singers have 
been badly hit by the radio and talkies. 
It seems that the new and young singers 
are the ones in demand now. 

"Concert, work has also been affected 
greatly, and the light opera game sorely 
hit. I am doing but little, outside of 
church work, but still have hopes of 
breaking In on the radio some fine day.” 

I don't know whether Mr. Wheeler is 
still singing, but if he is, I am certain 
he has far more of genuine musical abil- 
ity and vocal equipment than the average 
younger singer of the present day, and 
the same thing is time of Mr. Young. 

Both singers were asked for their pho- 
tographs. Mr. Young replied that he 
was sorry he did not have a suitable one, 
but Mr. Wheeler sent me a picture which 
I still cherish. Whether disguising 
themselves as Anthony and Harrison or 
using the names which rightfully be- 
longed to them, they were splendid art- 
ists, and I hope they are still in our 
midst, enjoying good health and hap- 
piness. 


RECORDS 


COLLECTOR WANTS unusual vocal 
operatic records in excellent condition. 
— E. F. Prescott, 3046 Jackson St., San 
Francisco 15, Calif. nl2236 


— BUY BONDS — 


HARRY DICHTER 

5458 Montgomery Aye., Philo. 31, Penria. 

EARLY AMERICAN MUSIC WANTED 

I wHl pay carriage abuses on any material 
■hipped to me for Inspection, and my cash offer. 

ap64o 

Want list sent on leanest. 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. fl2234 


HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
plicates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave. ( Jersey City 6, N. J. apl 28001 


LIMITED NUMBER duplicate records 
for sale or exchange; Patti, Sembrich, 
Bispham, Lauri-Volpi, etc. — E. P. Court- 
ney, 724 Dudley Dr., Shreveport, La* 

n32o2 


CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list. — H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 03291 


OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
ical, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, 
exchanged. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City 19. N. Y. jial2069 


WANTED 15 IN. DISC records for Mira 
Music Box. — George Schait, 8 Walnut St., 
Cranford, N. J. s3081 


"WANTED; VICTOR Supplements 1903 
through 1915. Columbia supplements Au- 
gust, Sept., 1923; Victor Catalogs before 
1914. — Robert B. Julian, 5203 California 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. ja6863 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Box 342. Jal22361 


FRENCH METRONOME, mahogany 
case, perfect, $8 plus parcel post. — Ann 
Tromanhauser, Park vi He, Mo. sl87 


SHEET MUSIC, Operatic Records. 
Lists 10c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver. 5, 
Colorado. ol2024 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade — Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main St. 
12, Los Angeles, Calif. S12036 


MUSIC BOXES and Singing Birds for 
sale. Music boxes repaired, squeaks elim- 
inated. New tips and teeth replaced in 
comb, etc. Works polished, cases re fin- 
ished. — George A. Bidden, Barrington. 
Rhode Island. mhl20621 


WANTED "KALLIOPE" 7 % Inch Mus- 
ic Box Discs. — Mrs. R. F. Kuennen 1111 
Troy Rd., Edward svi lie, 111. s3061 


WANT AUTOMATIC TYPE A player 
Piano music rolls. Ten selections per roll. 
— Wm. S, Allen, 1st. National Bank Bldg., 
Santa Ana, California. s3252 


CORRESPONDENCE invited; object 
exchanges of early classical (operatic) 
vocal discs. — Albert Wolf, 301 West 57th 
St., N. Y. n3402 


MELODEONS FOR SALE. Both oct- 
agon leg and folding melodeons, all in 
good playing cond. Descriptions and pri- 
ecs sent on request. — Joseph Leighton, 
16 Montclair St., Springfield 4, Mass. 

s3633 


ANTIQUE FRENCH upright piano, 
manufactured Doison of Paris — 1850, four 
feet high, four feet long, excellent condi- 
tion and tone. Further details write.— 
Mrs. Charles DeFord, 2108 Key Blvd., 
#964, Arlington, Virginia. S1681 


WANTED: RARE or ancient musical 
instruments, especially lutes and small 
harps. — Miss Marta Brokaw, 3300 - 16th 
St.. N.W. #504, Washington 10, D. C. 

SI 231 


MATHUSHEK piano, rosewood, carved 
legs, excellent playing condition, 61" long. 
Write for further information. Tables.^ 
Mrs. Hal Kohn, Newberry, S. C. slOOl 


"THE GEM Roller Organ," fine play- 
ing condition, $15. — Weiner, 181 East 93rd 
St.. N. Y. C., N. Y. SlOOl 


The Curious History 
of Music Boxes 


By Mosoriak & Heekert 

The story of automatic musical 
instruments , from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph , 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book, that contains the de- 
scription and .interesting historical 
background of music boxes of aU 
types , and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shapes, such as the 
butterf ly music box , or the musical 
pistol, and many others , and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition , which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES— 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$5 POSTPAID— INSURED 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2310 S. Michigan 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


Buy War Bonds 


WANTED) 

RECORDS 

Columbia Grand Opera by the follow- 
ing -singers: Suzanne Adams, Cam- 
panari, Edouard de Reazke, Charles 
Gllibert, Scotti, Schumann- Heink & 
Sembrich. (Ten- inch size only) 

Edison Grand Opera Cylinders 

Victor: Red Seal, single- faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

International Zonophone Company: 
Disco Zonofone, Disque Zonophone 
by great singers. 

Eugenia Mantelli: Any Zonophones by 
this artist, especially her Carmen 
arias on 40075. 

Phonograph Record Catalogs, Month- 
ly supplements, etc. 

ALWAYS WANT 

The following Issues of VOICE OF THE VICTOR 
a trade magazine published by Viator: 

Anything prior to No. 8, Vol. VII, Sept. 1913 
AND 1013: May, June, Sept., Oct. and Deo.; 
1016: Jan.; 1917: March, Oct. and Deo.; 1613: 
Jan.. April, June-to-Dec. ; 1019: Jan. to June 
and Not.; 1022: Jan., March and Oot. ; 1025: 
Oct. Anything after "Late Fall," 1030. 

FOR SALE 

Record Catalogs & Supplements 

French Pat he's complete recording of La Favorite 
on 21 double-elded 14 In oh discs. (Three of 
the discs are missing). 

Same company, same size and type of record — 
Pierre Corneillo’s famous tragedy Le Old, en- 
acted by artists of the Com ©die Franealse. 17 
double-sided discs of which one la missing. 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

% LEBOW 

210 W. 19th St., New York 11, N. Y. 

Persons acering material net ipeoiftod above, er 

seeking information, are requested to eneloee a 
stamped envelope for reply. 
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Favorite Pioneer 

Collectors ’ Vote on 


By ULYSSES 

B illy Murray is the collector 

choice for the title of Greatest 
Pioneer Recording* Artist. 

So, at least, I, judge on the basis 
of comments which have been mailed 
to me since my article, “Are These 
the Supreme Fifteen ?” appeared in 
the June issue of Hobbies. As you 
may remember, I not only gave my 
choice for the top 15, but invited 
other collectors to vote, keeping in 
my mind not so much personal pre- 
ference for a given artist's work as 
the necessity of evaluating the per- 
former on the basis of popularity, 
length of career and lasting quality 
of his or her reputation. As an 
example of the attitude I meant, I 
said that my own preference was 
strongly for putting Billy Murray in 
first place by himself, but I had de- 
cided it would be only fair to give 
Henry Burr, the most popular of re- 
cording ballad singers, equal rank 
with the great comedian. 

My other choices were: For sec- 
ond place — Ada Jones and Len Spen- 
cer; third — Arthur Collins and By- 
ron G. Harlan; fourth — Harry Mac- 
donough ; fifth — A 1 b e r t Campbell ; 
sixth — Frank C. Stanley ; seventh — 
Steve Porter; eighth— Billy Golden; 
ninth— S. H. Dudley; tenth— William 
F. Hooley; eleventh— Dan W. Quinn, 
and twelfth— Cal Stewart. 

I had given a great deal of thought 
to my selections and it turns out that 
I hit the average collector's taste 
pretty well. Fourteen of my choices 
finished among the first 15 after all 
the “returns" had been tabulated. 
Hooley, however, was nosed out by 
“Ragtime Bob" Roberts, one of my 
own prime favorities, whose records 
I enjoy much more than some of the 
artists who appeared on my personal 
list. 

Before I give the results of my tab- 
ulation, I should explain that I had 
some difficulty in deciding just how 
the results should he recorded. Al- 
though I had intended the voting to 

FOR SALE: Stella disc music box with 
45 seventeen inch records. 

Ola classical and old popular airs. Solid oak- 
console. In excellent, working order. Price, orated 
for slil pm cut, F.O.JB. Hobe Sound, Florida. 

$300.00 

Subject to previous sale. 

d54p 

ROBERT GLASSFORD 
Hobe Sound* Florida 

A. V. BORNAND 
Music Boxes Bought and Sold 
Expert Repairing 
Parts 

333 - 5th Avenue - Pelham 65, New York 

apG4p 


Recording Artists 

‘ The Supreme Fifteen” 


(JIM) WALSH 


apply only to pioneer recording ar- 
tists — those who had established their 
reputations before double-faced disc 
records and four-minute cylinders be- 
came popular in 1909 — a few collec- 
tors included votes for some who came 
into vogue later. I tabulated these, 
although strictly, they did not belong 
in the balloting. 

Each time an artist was voted to be 
the collector’s favorite for the No. 1 
spot, I credited him with 15 points. 
One listed for second place got 14; 
third place, 13, and so on down until 
the one placing 15th got only one 
point. In the case of one collector 
who sent a list of 20 favorites, I de- 
cided to give the final six one point 
each. A few collectors did not give 
a complete list of 15. In such a case, 

I gave the first choice 15 points, and 
the others followed downward until 
the points “ran out.” Where a col- 
lector indicated a tie for first place 
or any other, I gave both contenders 
the full value of their votes. If this 
seems a bit unfair, I can only say I 
think it fairer to credit two singers 
listed in a first place tie with 15 
points each, than to give them 7% 
points each and let the second place 
entrant have 14. 

And now, here is the composite re- 
sult of the voting of Hobbies’ read- 
ers. The figure after the artist’s 
name indicates the number of votes 
he or she received, according to the 
“point system”: 

1. Billy Murray, 173. 

2. Henry Burr, 129. 

3. Arthur Collins, 110. 

4. Byron G. Harlan, 101. 

5. Frank C. Stanley, 90. 

6. Ada Jones, 83. 

7. Harry Macdonough, 79. 

8. Len Spencer, 78. 

9. Albert Campbell, 64. 

10. Billy Golden— Steve Porter, 58. 

11. Dan W. Quinn, 47. 

12. S. H. Dudley, 39. 

13. Cal Stewart, 33. 

14. Bob Roberts & Nora Bayes, 26. 

Those, on the basis of the com- 
ments that reached me, are the Su- 
preme 15. Other artists who received 
votes were: Harry Tally, 24; J. W. 
Myers, 23; Marion Harris, 21; Wil- 
liam F. Hooley, 18; Eddie Morton, 
17; James F. Harrison. 16; Will F. 
Denny, 14; Edward M. Favor, 14; 
Jack Norworth, 13; Aileen Stanley, 
13 ; Frances White, 11 ; J. Aldrich 
Libbey, 11; Bert Williams, John Bie- 
ling, Johnny Marvin, Arthur Fields 
and A1 Bernard, 10 each; Sam Ash 
and A. D. Madeira, 9; Harry Anotho- 
ny, Joe Hughes, Jim Marlowe, Joseph 
Natus and Walter Van Brunt, 8; Nat 
M. Wills, 4; Billy Jones and Ernest 
Hare, 3; Helen Trix. Corinne Mor- 
gan, Gus Van and Joe Schenk, 2; 
Manuel Romain, Lucy Isabelle Marsh, 
Geovge Gaskin, Elise Stevenson, Eliz- 


abeth Brice and Charles King, 1. 

And now let’s have some comments 
from the collectors. The first letter 
to reach me was from Allen G. De- 
bus, of Glenview, 111. Allen is only 
about 20, but his fervent interest in 
old records and the artists who made 
them shows that today’s youngsters 
are able to appreciate music other 
than “swing" when they are given the 
chance. 

Allen took the time and trouble to 
make three lists — the first, which I 
tabulated, containing his honest ef- 
forts to list the performers in the 
relative order of their importance, 
without regard to his own prefer- 
ences; the second, a “purely person- 
al” tabulation, and the third classify- 
ing the artists according to the num- 
ber of records he has by each. 

In the “unprejudiced” list, Debus 
lined them up as follows: I — Mur- 
ray; 2— Collins; 3__Havlan; 4 — Burr 
— Campbell ; 5 — S pencer; 6 — Bert 
Williams; 7 — Ada Jones; 8 — Macdo- 
nough; 9 — Porter; 10 — Quinn; 11 — 
Stanley; 12 — Golden; 13 — Dudley; 14 
— Stewart. His list contained the 
same names as my original one, al- 
though not in the same order, except 
that he dropped Hooley to make room 
for Bert Williams, the famous Negro 
comedian whom it had not occurred 
to me to think of as a pioneer record- 
ing artist at all. However, since 
Williams made records with his part- 
ner, George Walker, for Victor as 
long ago as 1901, he has a right to 
be on the list, 

“I seriously believe,” Allen re- 
marked, “that Bert Williams should 
be given a high place on any list of 
the great recorders. He certainly 
made some of the most entertaining 
records I have ever listened to. Per- 
haps Sir Harry Lauder should be 
given a place in the top 15 also.” To 
the latter remark, I would reply that 
Lauder should rank near the head of 
any list of the great pioneer British 
recording artists, but the Hobbies 
voting was intended to apply only to 
Americans. 

Allen’s second list, based on his 
personal prejudices, again puts Billy 
Murray at the top. ^ (The “election,” 
incidentally, was virtually a first- 
place landslide for the erstwhile 
“Denver Nightingale.” He was on 
every list. Sixth place was the lowest 
anyone rated him, and only one other 
collector placed him as low as thii'd.) 
Others are: 2— Collins; 3— Harlan ; 
4 — Spencer; 5 — Williams; 6 — Dave 
Montgomery and Fred Stone — 7 — 
Ada Jones;' 8— Quinn; 9— Joe Weber 
and Lew Fields; 10 — Roberts; 11 
Myers; 12— Norworth; 13— Blanche 
Ring; 14— Bayes; 15— Favor. Ar- 
tists with most titles in Debus’ re- 
cord collection are: Murray, 88; Col- 
lins, 68, and Harlan, 66. 

Allen’s listing of Nora Bayes in 
his “personal preference” grouping, 
which was not included in the tabula- 
tion, reminds me of something I had 
previously overlooked — that Miss 
Bayes actually tied Bob Roberts for 
last place on the Supreme 15 classi- 
fication. Both got 26 points. Strictly 
speaking, however, she was not a 
pioneer recording artist and does not 
belong on the list. 


( TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

COLLECTORS’ VOTE ON “THE SUPREME FIFTEEN” 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


omissions— hundreds of omissions — 
many of which were records whose 
existence was unknown when Bauer’s 
book was published. For the present 
revision, therefore, I am concentra- 
ting my efforts on Bauer’s original 
work. The revised edition will at- 
tempt, to list AXiL THE RECORDS 
OF THE LATERAL-CUT DISC 
TYPE MADE BY IMPORTANT VO- 
CAL ARTISTS BEFORE Jan. 1, 1910. 
As it is not a commercial enterprise, 
the revision will be sold at only 
enough above the actual cost to re- 
imburse me for the expense incurred. 

“HOW CAN YOU HELP? This 
book will be for the use and benefit 
of all collectors. It is a cooperative 
enterprise and only if all collectors 
take time out to help can it be a real 
success. I would like to urge all of 
you who own or have access to a copy 
of Bauer’s original Historical Records 
to list for me all records which fall 
within the scope of the present re- 
vision and which are not in Historical 
Records. When listing, be sure to in- 
clude (1) catalog number; (2) title, 
artist and composer; (3) serial num- 
ber; (4) type of label. Those of you 
who are not familiar with Bauer’s 
book can help by sending lists of all 
vocal (classical, not popular) Zono- 
phones, early Black and Silver Col- 
umbias, Berliner, Pre-Dog Victors 
and any other unusual record which 
might fall within the scope of the 
book. This applies to foreign as well 
as domestic issues. 

Sincerely yours, 
William R. Moran. 

1335 Olive Lane, 

La Canada, Cal. 


WANTED) 

RECORDS 

Columbia Grand Opera by the follow- 
ing singers: Suzanne Adams. Cam- 
panari, Edouard de Reszke, Charles 
Gllibert, Scotti, Schumann-Heink & 
Sembrich. (Ten-inch size only) 

Edison Grand Opera Cylinders 

Victor: Red Seal, single-faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

International Zonophone Company: 
Disco Zonofone, Disque Zonophone 
by great singers. 

Eugenia Mantelli: Any Zonophonea by 
this artist, especially her Carmen 
aria3 on 40075. 

Phonograph Record Catalogs* Month- 
ly supplements, etc. 

ALWAYS WANT 

Tho following Issua* of VOICE OF THE VICTOR 
a trade magazine published by Vlotor: 

Anything prior to No. 8. VoL VII. Sept. 1912 
ANT) 1013: May, June. Sept., Oct. and Deo.; 
1918: Jan.; 1017: March, Oct. and Dec.; 1918: 
Jan., April, June-to-Dec. : 1919: Jan. to June 
and Nor.; 1922: Jan., March and Oot. ; 1938: 
Oct. Anything after “Late Pall," 1930. 

FOR SALE 

Record Catalogs & Supplements 

French Pat he's complete recording of La Favorite 
on 21 double-sided 14 ineti dLaoe. (Three of 
the discs are missing). 

Same company, same size and type of record — 
Pierre Corneille's famous tragedy Le Cld, en- 
acted by artists of the Comedie Francaise. 17 
double-sided discs of wbioh one Is missing. 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

% LEBOW 

210 W. 19th St, New York 11, N. Y. 

Person* ocarina material not specified above, or 

seeking Information, are requeued to enclose a 
stamped envelope for reply. 


(Continued from the October Issue) 

The second letter was from Angus 
Joss, of Joliet, 111., and it was so well 
reasoned and interesting I wish I had 
space to quote it in full. Angus 
came closer to agreeing* with my 
placement of artists than did any one 
else. He, too, gave a tie to first place, 
letting Billy Murray and Henry Burr 
share the honor. “It would be very 
hard,” Joss said, “for me to decide 
between these two. I feel I know 
Billy best of the two and in his field 
I could not concede his place to any- 
one. Harry holds a place in my heart 
■that I never can give to any other 
ballad singer. I have heard of more 
Burr than Murray fans and, if pos- 
sible, they are more rabid.” 

Angus also gave Jones and Spencer 
a tie for second place. “I believe,” 
he wrote, “Ada was the best woman 
singer whom I have ever heard. Op- 
eratic warblers sink into oblivion be- 
side her matchless voice. . . Spencer 
I regard as a genius of monolog and 
and dialog.” 

Like me, Joss tied Collins and Har- 
lan in third, remarking: “I prefer 
Collins to Harlan in performance, 
but if these two were separated into 
a Supreme 15 I would rate Harlan 
right beside Collins. . , I care little 
for Harlan’s solo work but his duo- 
logs and monologs place him in a 
class with Spencer.” 

Joss disagreed in my choice of Mac- 
donough for fourth place. “I like 
Macdonough very much,” he said, 
“but would interchange him with 
either your fifth or sixth choice.” 
This remark gave Campbell and 
Stanley a tie for fourth, according to 
Joss. Of Campbell he said: “AFs solo 
work doesn’t appeal so much to me, 
but his duet, trio and quartet work 
rank as high as Billy Murray’s mul- 
tiple hook-ups.” Of Stanley: “Stanley 
is reduced in rank with me only be- 
cause I have so few titles by him as 
compared with his predecessors in the 
list. . . As a soloist alone he is very 
close to Billy, even in his comic dit- 
ties.” 

Choosing Porter for seventh place, 
Angus wrote: “ I never could con- 
sider Porter a great singer, except in 
duet or quartet work. As a comedian 
he < surely belongs in the seventh 
choice and I agree with you fully in 
this decision.” 

Joss also agreed with my placement 
of Billy Golden, saying: “Golden as 
■a singer and comedian in Negro dia- 
lect has no peer. I believe he is even 
a shade ahead of Billy Murray in this 
field, but Golden is not a versatile ar- 
tist like Billy, so I could not place him 
higher than eighth.” 

I had listed S. H. Dudley ninth, 
and Joss concurred. “Dudley’s quar- 
tet work, aside from his solo work,” 
he said, “places him at least in ninth 
place. His resonant voice adds luster 


to any multiple work. His quality of 
voice in comic solos does not approach 
Billy Murray’s, but it is fine never- 
theless.” 

Tenth place was given by Joss to 
Hooley, the unfortunate bass who was 
the only one of my choices to be 
pushed out of the ranks of the elect. 
“Hooley’s scarce solos,” he said, 
“make him a baritone favorite with 
me. His quartet work is very fine, 
even on a par with Porter’s. What 
a firm foundation he was to any 
quartet! He is very close to Stanley 
in this respect, also.” 

Dan Quinn holds down eleventh 
place on Angus’ list. “I haven’t,” 
he wrote, “enough of Quinn’s solos 
to have become intensely fond of him. 
He was a fine comedian, but I agree 
with you that he can’t rate a notch 
higher as things stand.” 

Angus also placed Stewart at the 
bottom of his list, saying: “I am 
fond of his monologs, but don’t play 
them very often, as I want to regard 
him as a genuis, and too constant 
playing might cause a slight boredom. 
I have nearly all his records.” 

(To be continued) 


The Curious History 
of Music Boxes 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 

The story of automatic musical 
instrumentSy from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph , 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book, that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types f and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples. Some of these 
took strange shapes ) such as the 
butterfly music box , or the musical 
pistol t and many others t and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition t which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES— 1S3 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$5 POSTPAID— INSURED 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

COLLECTORS’ VOTE ON “THE SUPREME FIFTEEN” 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


(Continued from the November issue) 

IT WAS NOT in the least a surprise 
to me that Billy Murray was voted 
by Hobbies readers to be the greatest 
pioneer recording artist. Frankly, I 
should have regarded any other out- 
come of the tabulation as an upset. 
I was surprised, however, when Jim- 
my Martindale, of Brooklyn, who is 
one of Billy's most intimate friends 
and probably owns more Murray re- 
cords than any other collector, decided 
not to place the beloved “Boss" alone 
on a pedestal, as I had anticipated, 
but to make a three-way tie of first 
place by letting Henry Burr and Ada 
Jones stand there with him. 

“I think/' Jimmy wrote, “your decision 
to tie Billy and Hank for first place is 
perfectly considered, but Ada Jones be- 
longs there, too. Not only did Ada 
come into her greatest popularity at the 
time she teamed up with the Boss, but 
Billy, in my estimation, achieved his 
most marked public recognition as Ada's 
singing partner . . . Ada and Billy seem 
to have supplemented each other in a 
perfect manner and their careers inter- 
locked at a time when the public was 
most phonograph conscious . . . Like 
yourself, I would personally have liked to 
have given the top role to the Boss all 
by ‘hisself/ However, I do feel that he 
must share it not only with Hank but 
dear little Ada.” 

Jimmy's other choices are: 2 — Col- 
lins and Harlan ; 3 — Macdonough ; 4 
■ — Spencer; 5 — Porter; 6 — Stanley; 7 
— Stewart; 8 — Walter Van Brunt; 9 
— Golden; 10 — Quinn; 11 — Campbell; 
12 — Bob Roberts. 

“I think,” he wrote, “that Walter is 
deserving of the No. 8 position. His 
recording rise was very rapid and he 
built up an extremely strong follow- 
ing.” My own feeling is that Walter 
Van Brunt (known nowadays as Wal- 
ter Scanlan) came along just a little 
too late to be considered a pioneer 
recording artist, and I had not there- 
fore considered this good friend of 
mine for my list. I emphatically hold, 
however, that Walter belongs high on 
any list of the greatest all-time popu- 
lar recording artists. 

If I was surprised to find Jimmy 
Martin dale making a three-way tie of 
first place, there was no surprise 
whatever in learning that Frank 
Gloodt, of Chicago, placed the distin- 
guished Mr. Murray in first place all 
to himself. Frank has a huge Murray 
collection — in fact, I doubt that he is 
strongly interested in any other re- 
cording artist — and if I were called 
on to name the most unqualifiedly en- 
thusiastic Billy Murray admirer in 
the world, I’d even have to pass by 
Jimmy Martindale and myself shout 
the name of Frank Gloodt. 

“Billy Murray,” the Chicagoan wrote, 
"is my choice for first place because, 
ever since my childhood and primary 
school days, he has been my favorite 
recording artist. I can never forget when 
I first heard his clear, golden tenor voice 
sing such popular songs as ‘Honey Boy/ 
‘Cheyenne,* 'Casey Jones,’ 'I Remember 
You/ and ‘Meet Me in St. Louis, Louis/ 


just to name a few old items as re- 
minders. I doubt if ever any other artist 
will equal Murray's career, making re- 
cords dating from 1SD6 to 1942 . . . Mur- 
ray was just a natural -born singer, and 
at no time in his early recording days 
did he two-time his name on record labels 
to fool the public, as some artists have 
done for income's sake. I see no reason 
why Billy Murray should not occupy No. 
1 position on the Supreme 15.” 

Gloodt's other choices are: 2 — Ada 
Jones; 3 — Collins and Harlan; 4 — 
Burr; 5 — Harry Tally; 6 — Stanley; 
7 — J. W. Myers ; 8 — Campbell ; 9 — 
Golden; 10 — Macdonough; 11 — Dud- 
ley and Quinn ; 12 ; — Spencer and 
Stewart. 

A .R. (Jack) Via, Jr., of South 
Boston, Va., is a jeweler, and he re- 
sorted to the language of his profes- 
sion in explaining why he gave first 
place to — you've guessed it — Billy 
Murray. 

“I nominate Billy for first place,” Jack 
said. “He is unchallenged. He dominates 
the field as a diamond surpasses other 
gems. He is more versatile than any of 
the others and, I believe, would go over 
swell today.” 

Arthur Collins is the Virginian's 
choice for second place. “I place 
comedy ahead of ballads,” Via ex- 
plained, adding: “I like the ‘coon 
songs' and their situations. I like the 
timbre of Collins’ voice, his interpre- 
tations and his style. I do not espe- 
cially care for Byron G. Harlan, ex- 
cept as an assistant to help Collins 
put over his songs, but they belong 
together. 

“I give third place, almost ahead of 
Collins,” Jack said, "to Billy Golden. 
He is one of my prime favorites. I guess 
I smile every .time I think of him. 

“Let's give fourth place to Bob Ro- 
berts,” Jack continued. “I don’t have so 
many records by him. but those I have 
are masterpieces. Eddie Norton should 
come along in here somewhere, so let’s 
tie him with Roberts for fourth place. 

“Let's give a lady a break. I think 
Ada Jones should come in fifth place. 
She seems to have attained Billy Mur- 
ray’s enunciation and. intrepretation, or 
'styling/ maybe I should say. 

“Although Uncle Josh laughed too much 
at his own stories,” Via wrote, “I guess 
he was doing no more than the present 
applause system does for the radio gag 
man. I put him sixth. 

"Len Spencer seems to fit in seventh 
place. The word 'versatile' should be used 
again for him, because he could take a 
variety of parts — speeches, recitations, 
descriptives and comedy.” 

Jack said he placed Harry Mac- 
donough in eighth place as his first 
choice of ballad singers; Frank C. 
Stanley in ninth, and Henry Burr, 
tenth. Concerning his “low-rating” 
Burr, he said: “Placing him tenth 
probably will disgust lots of collectors. 
I know he is one of the tops, but I 
just don’t like his solo voice. It needs 
vibrato. However, I think he is swell 
in duets and quartets.” He listed 
Albert Campbell in eleventh place and 
Steve Porter in twelfth. 

Joseph Fortgang, of New York, is, 
like Allen Debus, a record collector 
barely old enough to vote, if that. He 
has a program called “Vaudeville Isn't 


Dead,” which he gives under the name 
of Joe Franklin from radio station 
WNEW, New York, at 6:35 each Sun- 
day evening, playing old records of 
the types he collects. An ardent 
admirer of Henry Burr, he gives him 
a first place tie with Murray. His 
other choices are: 2 — Collins; 3 — 
Stanley (who, by the way, showed 
surprising strength, appearing on eve- 
ry list — certainly a striking proof of 
the permanent appeal of the great 
basso who has been dead 35 years) ; 
4 — Jones; 5 — Harlan; 6— Spencer; 7 
— Porter; 8 — Macdonough; 9 — Har- 
rison ; 10 — Quinn ; 11 — Morton ; 12 — 
Roberts; 13 — Campbell; 14 — Tally. 

Joe also said that if he were not 
required to stick to the pioneers, his 
all-time list would be: 1 — Burr, Mur- 
ray, Billy Jones and Ernest Hare; 

2 — Collins; 3 Sam Ash and Lewis 

James; 4 — Irving Kaufman and Wal- 
ter Scanlan; 5 — A1 Jolson; 6 — Geoi'ge 
M. Cohan; 7 — Ada Jones and Vaughn 
De Leath ; 8 — S t a n 1 e y ; 9 M. J . 
O'Connell and Elliott Shaw; 10 — Wil- 
liam J. Halley. 

William A. Dyer, Jr., general man- 
ager of the Indianapolis Star, sent 
only a partial list. “I am enthusias- 
tically for Billy Murray as No. 1,” 
he said, “and would pair him with 
no one except, possibly, Ada Jones, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Enrly Regina 4 ft. colu-operatel bos, with 50 
Edison cylinder records, running cond. $55.00 

Enrly Weber piano, needs tuning repairs; sim- 
ilar to one pictured page 16 In Oct. Hobbies. 
Price $100. 

Harp typo early piano $150, Stoinway square 
piano, excellent playing condition $125. Chi- 
cago light- wood Cottage Organ, excellent play- 
ing condition, shipped with or without high 
bhck $56. 

Walnut, small box type organ, 3 ft., needs some 
repair to reeds $35. Excellent playing early 
melodeon with delicate legs $200. Swiss music 
box, needs governor repair $23; roll and parts 
to another box shipped with complete one for 
$10 extra. 

Edison cylinder phonograph with large horn & 
records, needs slight repair $22.50. Dulcimer 
$6; fluto $4. 

No further description on theso Itoms; Send 
check and shipped F.O.B. from do 

Freeman Farm Antiques 
Watkins Glen, N. Y* 


Music Boxes For Christmas 

1. Swiss antlciuo cylinder box, 14x7x5" high 
with 6" cylinder playing 8 tunes. Entirely 
rebuilt, mechanically perfect, excellent tono_$ 85.00 

2. Swiss antique cylinder box, 14x7x5" high 
with 6" cylinder playing 6 tunes. Mechani- 
cally perfect, very old box playing Swiss 

folk music 80.00 

3. Mahogany box, sub-drawer construction, 

20xll"xll" high with threo cyllndors 

each playing 6 selections. Good condition 150.00 

4. Symphonlom disc type beautiful old burled 
whlnut case with inlay, 20xl6"xlQ" high. 

Double combs exceptionally fine soft tone, 

wltli 50 extra discs all In good condition— 125.00 

5. Large, hand carved mahogany musio box, 
41xlG"xl2" high with matching table 48x 
20"x30" high, Louis VI legs. Has 7, 16 
cylinders each playing 6 selections. Excel- 
lent program of representativo musio. Made 
to order and one of the finest instruments 
still in existence In perfect condition. Value 
$2000. Any reasonable offer given consid- 
eration. 

6. Mahogany utility box, 14x8x4" Inlaid with 
various rare woods, highly polished. Plays 6 
opera selections on small cylinder move- 


ment, A beautiful and useful gift 80,00 

7. Very rare cigarette box, 10x5", cut from 
solid piece of walnut and entirely covered 
with exquisite fine hand t&rvlng. Plays 

two selections SO. GO 

MANY OTHERS AVAILABLE. 

Further Dotails Upon Request. do 

A. BORNAND 

333 Fifth Avenue Pelham, New York 
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Bigger, Belter m 
Than Ever! 

Sit H9* s |(K 

9,000 PICTURES! 

OVER 20,000 ITEMS! 
_COMPlETELY REVISED! | 

i 

| Send DQlXAJt Now. Edition. 


STOEGER ARMS CORP. 

507 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Antique Firearms 
Edged Weapons — Armor 

Bought and Sold 

llluitrated 145-page catalog of pistols, swords, 
daggers, 25 cents. 

tfo 

ROBERT ABELS 

860 Lexington Ave. Box H New York 21 


Gun Bargains 

12 Ga. Winchester Lever action shot gun 24". 
Barrel 5 shot, excellent condition $27.50 
Double barrel muzzle loading shot guns. Pair 
and good condition at $4 and $6 each. 

Single barrel percussion pistol about 70 cal. 
6". Barrel, excellent condition. A beauty at$12.50. 

Colt 41 single shot Derringer, excellent condition 
and very scarce going at $12. Colt 38. .6 shot 
swing out cylinder, 6" barrel, blue steel revolver, 
excellent condition $33. dp 

ALBERT LEE, Box 58, HARDIN, KY. 


ANTIQUE ARMS 

Wanted and For Sate 

Old pistols, guns, swords, knives, war 
relics, weapons of all kinds. Will buy 
one piece or whole collection. tfc 

ROBERT P. WOOTTON 

514 N. State St. Chicago, III. 


WANTED TO BUY 


DO YOU KNOW of any Firearms Col- 
lections which I may purchase? Gener- 
ous Reward for your assistance. — James 
S erven, Santa Ana, Calif. fl265Ql 

OLD. OBSOLETE or antique firearms, 
edged weapons, shooter’s accessories. — 
H. A. Brand, 1008 Ingalls Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. apl2468 

WANT RARE Pistol collections. Cash. 
Describe and price. — Miller Bedford, New 

London, Ohio. mh!2416 

BIG PISTOLS, little pistols and the 
ones in between. Also brass or copper 
powder flasks. Drop me a card with de- 
scription and price. — Col. Charles Fritz. 

2169 Glenslde, Norwood, Ohi o. d3063 

WILL TRADE Colt Dragoons and 
Wells Fargo models for Engraved Colts 
and "Kentuckys"— James Serven, Santa 

Ana. Calif. my!2468 

WANTED: INFORMATION relative to 
Dr. Henry Pitcher, The Pitcher Automa- 
tic Repeating Arms Co. or to the pilot 
model or plans of same made by that 
company Contact Harry Wandrus, 2454 
N. 24th St.. Milwaukee 6, Wise. d3003 


ANTIQUE PISTOLS: Single specimens 
or entire collection. — Locke, 3607 Ault 
Park Rd., Cincinnati 8, Ohio. jal2027 


WANTED: Authentic •■Kentucky” rifles 
and "Kentucky” pistols. — Herman P. 
Dean, Box 1240, Huntington, W. Va. 

fl 2276 


FLINTLOCK RIFLES & pistols wanted. 
Long riflles with Hexagonal or Octagonal 
Barrels; maple walnut or pine stock con- 
tinuing under barrel to muzzle; orna- 
mental or plain; marked or unmarked; 
wrought iron or brass compartment in 
stock. Any flintlock pistol. Please de- 
scribe accurately and state price. — An- 
tiques Buyer, Quakertown, Pa. jlyl20041 


WANTED: BOOKS, Articles, pamph- 
lets, etc., pertaining to Damascening 
and the art of sword manufacture; par- 
ticularly the fabrication of Damascus 
Swords. — S. J. Gwoosh. President, Excel 
Automatic Products, Inc., 165 Vander- 
pool Street, Newark 5, N. J. mh6048 


SWAP, BUY OR SELL; Have over 40 
guns, modern and antique, Colts, etc. 
List 10c— Sully Levitt USMSGS, Rt. 3. 
New Orleans, La. d3672 


FOREIGN FLINTLOCK Pistols wanted. 
Please describe and price. — James Ser- 
ven, Santa Ana, Calif. fl2426 


WANTED: SINGLE pieces or collec- 
tions of Antique Arms. Fair prices paid. 
Also liberal commissions paid for infor- 
mation leading to purchase of a collec- 
tion. — Kimball Arms Company, Woburn, 
Mass. S124431 


BEST PRICES for single shot target 
rifles, molds, powder measures, etc. — 
Chester Nikodym, 1616 NBC Bldg., Cleve- 
land 14, Ohio. nl2002l 


WANTED FOR ‘CASH:. Old pistols, 
rifles, bladed weapons, war relics. — Rob- 
ert Abels Shop, 860 Lexington Avenue. 
New York 21, New York. ja!28001 


FRIENDS. BEING one of the largest 
dealers in the world’s rarest guns, we 
ask you to submit prices and conditions 
on your rare or beautiful guns. We buy 
exceptionally rare or fine pieces, scarce 
Colts, scarce S&W’s, fancy guns, percus- 
sion pistols, flint pistols, fancy muzzle 
loaders or extra heavy muzzle loaders, 
rare military pistols and rare automatic 
pistols. Anything of exceptional quality 
or merit we want. State price and con- 
dition first letter. Keep in mind that we 
ore about the largest buyers In the 
country of Entire Gun Collections — there 
is a very good reason. — Miller Bedford. 
New London, Ohio. fl20084 


FOR SALE 


ANTIQUE & USED firearms, molds, 
gunsmith tools, accessories, ammunition. 
Send 10c for list. — H. A. Brand, 1008-A 
Ingalls Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. f!2069 


ANTIQUE PISTOLS, rifles, armor, 
edged weapons; 146 pp. illus. cat., 2fic.— 
Robert Abels, 860 Lexington Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. jal28001 


ANTIQUE FIREARMS. Send dime for 
list Kentuckies, percussion revolvers, 
military arms. "Satisfied customers 
since 1933.” — Calvin Hetritck, New Enter- 
prise, Pa. f30)42 


FOR SALE: Stevens-Ballard .25-20 
rifle, $60. Engraved T. Parker 10 gauge 
double hammer $34.50. .45 Caliber muz- 

zle loading half stock rifle $32.50, E. G. 
Bonehill 10 gauge double hammer $24. 
.38 Special OMT new 6" barrel, bead 
sights $44. Winchester single shot Hor- 
net, BSA barrel, custom built stock, new 
330 Weaver scope $98. — Wm. J. Seymour, 
Hinton, Iowa. d!243 


ANTIQUE &. OBSOLETE firearms for 
Collectors. List for 26c (coin) refunded 
first order.— William F. Flynn, 2314 Van 
Brunt Boulevard, Kansas City 1, Mo. 

aul22511 


GUNS!!! MY 52 page catalog for col- 
lectors and shooters’ lists more than 500 
antique and modern guns and pistols. In 
addition, have a large assortment of 
swords, daggers, bayonets, cartridges for 
collectors, gun accessories and parts, 
loading tools and molds, war relics, in- 
cluding a great many items from the 
present war, books, and other collectors’ 
items. Price 26c coin. — Martin B. Retting. 
H., Shokan, N. Y. S120051 


SHILOH BATTLEFIELD minie balls 
20c each; 6 different for $1 (coin) Post- 
paid. No lists. — G. Edward Goble, 602 
Austin Ave., Sheffield. Ala. d3162 


GUN LIST FOR STAMP. — Guy Sals- 
bury, Spicer, Minn. nl24S3 


PIONEER RECORDING 
ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

for their, to me, immortal skits and 
duets. I base my choice of Billy Mur- 
ray not so much because of his long 
and singular record as because of a 
peculiar freshness in his voice, which, 
combined with his wit and versatility, 
made everything that he did — dialect 
or straight — good. He really knew 
how to put over a song. Eddie Can- 
tor has a touch of the same genius, 
without the voice and without the va- 
riety.” 

Bill said he voted for Henry Burr 
for No. 2 spot, "on the record, though 
I'm not over-fond of ballads.” He tied 
Collins and Harlan for third place; 
gave Len Spencer fourth, and wound 
up after listing Stanley, Porter and 
Dudley, fifth, sixth and seventh. 

John L. Norton, Sr., the “Wizard 
of Woodymay,” of Boston, admitted 
that he cast his vote largely on the 
basis of preferences acquired when he 
listened, as a small boy, to wax cylin- 
der records in the ‘90's. For this 
reason, the names of some of his 
choices will be unfamiliar to many 
present-day collectors. This is espe- 
cially true of his fourth place entry, 
J. Aldrich Libbey, who famous for 
singing “After the Ball” in vaudeville 
50 years ago, and A. D. Madeira, in 
seventh place, who made no records 
after the very early 1900's. 

“There is nothing,” Mr. Norton 
said, “for me to add to your 15 pop- 
ular artists. As far as John Q. Pub- 
lic was concerned, you are 100 per 
cent correct, but that ain't the way I 
heard them. Remember that I heard 
them in the ‘early earlies.' Billy 
Murray wasn’t on any soft wax re- 
cords, but most of my favorites were.” 

This is Mr. Norton's list: 1 — Col- 
lins; 2 — Will F. Denny and Ed. Fa- 
vor; 3 — Dan Quinn; 4 — Libbey; 5 — 
Murray; 6 — Madeira; 7 — Joe Natus; 
8 — Stanley ; 9 — Golden ; 1 0 — Dudley ; 
11 — Hooley; 12 — Helen Trix; 13; — Ro- 
berts; 14 — Manuel Romain. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


If You’re Moving 

Don't forget to send a post card 
to HOBBIES' Subscription Dept-, 
2810 S. Michigan, Chicago, HI. 
Mail your card at least two weeks 
before the date of issue. Because 
of the paper shortage we cannot 
duplicate lost copies. 
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all the Phonodiscs, and in the duets 
the first names of all the singers are 
abbreviated. But, in the solos, the 
first names are given in full in the 
case of every singer with the single 
exception of E. Tetrazzini , who re- 
mains just that. This I consider sus- 
picious, to say the least! But per- 
haps the strongest argument of all is 
this: why should Eva Tetrazzini, a 
famous star in comfortable circum- 
stances and the wife of Cleofonte 
Campanini, a popular conductor, make 
records for a small, second-rate com- 
pany like Phonodisc whose artists, 
with the exception of Burzio, were all 
good but minor singers. Also, why 
should she make her duets with such 
perfect naughts as Acerbi, Baldas- 
sari, Santini and so on? Further- 
more, why it is that, while Eva was 
a dramatic soprano, all the selections 
recorded by *E. Tetrazzini" belong to 
the lyric-colorature repertoire? (As 
far as can be ascertained, not one of 
the operas associated with Eva’s ca- 
reer is among those represented on the 
E. Tetrazzini discs.) This is a point 
that causd comment among record 
collectors even before Elvira was 
heard of. 

“But somehow I feel sure Eva must 
have recorded. Perhaps she will turn 
up on Zonophone some day. More 
definite, however, is the Fonotipia 
advertisement, which Guy Ferrant 
showed me in Paris in 1939, listing 
Eva Tetrazzini’s name in full. Thus 
I feel sure Eva must have recorded. 
Nevertheless, with a heavy heart, I 
am scratching out her name at the 
head of my lists of Phonodisc and 
Columbia records and substituting 
that of Elvira. And remember that 
I was the first to draw attention to 
the Phonodiscs of “E. Tetrazzini” in 
the Gramophone (a magazine pub- 
lished in England ) about 1936, at 
which time I attributed them to Eva, 
and naturally it goes against the 
grain a bit to admit my mistake. Yet 
in the face of the information which 
has recently come to light, I must 
declare myself definitely in favor of 
Elvira.” 

Edison Cylinder 

and 

Diamond Disc Records «o 
WOODYMAY RECORD COMPANY 
Knights of the Turntable 
73 Roxbury Street, Boston (19) Mass. 



MUSIC BOXES 

and EXTRA DISCS for sale 
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LLOYD G. KELLEY 
Broadway and Rt. 3 
Hanover, P. 0. Box 342, Mass. 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

COLLECTORS’ VOTE ON “THE SUPREME FIFTEEN” 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


(Continued from the December issue) 

Henry Hamblen, of Nashville, be- 
longs with Mr. Norton as the only 
collector who put Billy Murray any 
lower than a tie for first place. “I 
would unhesitatingly vote Billy the 
No. 1 place but for one thing.’' he 
wrote. “That very thing is what, no 
doubt, makes him the idol of so many. 
He will be singing right along melo- 
diously and drop into talk, which I 
despise.” Henry listed 20 artists, as 
follows: 

1 — Burr; 2 — J. W. Myers; 3 — Mur- 
ray; 4 — Macdonough; 5 — Harry Tal- 
ly; 6 — Campbell; 7 — James F. Har- 
rison; 8 — Harry Anthony; 9 — Quinn; 
10 — Ada Jones; 11 — Spencer; 12 — 
Stanley; 13 — Corinne Morgan; 14 — 
Dudley; 15 — Roberts; 16 — Collins; 17 
— H arlan; 18 — Lucy Marsh ; 19 — 
George Gaskin; 20 — Elise Stevenson. 

Charles B. Clark, a retired vaude- 
ville performer, of Wellington, Ohio, 
sent an interesting list, but, not 
clearly understanding the "pioneer” 
stipulation, included a good many 
artists beyond the time period which 
I had intended. 

He wrote: "I should name Billy Murray 
as No. 1 on my entertainment list, and 
others as follows: 2 — Nora Bayes; 3 — Jack 
Norworth; 4 — Henry Burr; 5 — Frances 
White; 6 — Arthur Fields and A1 Bernard; 
7 — Sam Ash; S — Billy Golden, Joe Hughes 
and Jim Marlowe; 9 — Marion Harris; 10 — 
Steve Porter; 11 — Frank C. Stanley; 12 — 
Nat M. Wills; 13 — Billy Jones and Ernie 
Hare; 14 — Gus Van and Joe Schenk; 15 — 
Elizabeth Brice and Charles King." 

Ray Matschullat, of Omaha, did not 
give a complete list, but said: “With- 
out a doubt my favorite recording- 
artist is Billy Murray. When I was 
little my parents had several of his 
records. In one form or another, I 
have over 200 of his records. With 
the poor methods they had of record- 
ing in those days, his voice always 
came through with flying colors. 

"My favorite woman singer of those 
days," Matchullat said, "is Marlon Har- 
ris. To my way of thinking, she had a 
voice in a million. 

"Next to Billy Murray and Marion 
Harris, my favorites are Aileen Stanley, 
Nora Bayes, Collins and Harlan and 
Johnny Marvin." 

Charlie Hodgdon, of Salisbury, Mass., 
got his list to me a few days before I 
was ready .to begin writing this article. 
Knowing his great fondness for the re- 
cords of Harry Macdonough, Steve Porter 
and Bill Hooley, I imagined he would 
choose one of them for first place, but 
he. too, picked Billy Murray, saying: 
"Billy is my choice because of his many 
successful years before the public, even 
as late as the jitterbug era. without one 
ounce of criticism. Never have I heard 
anyone say he didn’t like Billy Murray’s 
singing.” 

The following are excerpts from 
Charlie’s comments on his other choices: 

"2. Harry Macdonough— This great ten- 
or of the Hayden and Orpheus Quart&ts 
ranks No. 2 with me. I have never heard 
finer diction than Mr. Macdonough's. He 
was an excellent singer of ballads, stand- 
ard songs and light opera. 

"3. Henry Burr — to many people he was 
tops in ballad singing. He was also be- 


fore .the public for a long number of 
years, and a great favorite with all. f 
especially like his duet singing with A! 
Campbell. 

"4. Steve Porter— My own favorite. If 
he had included a few popular songs and* 
ballads, I believe he would have had a 
great many more fans. He was a finished 
musician, master of dialects, versatile 
singer and a good pinch-hitter on any 
‘team.’ 

"5. Byron G. Harlan— This sweet-voicea 
tenor is my choice for No. 5. His ‘rube 1 * 
sketches were tops, reminding me more- 
of the old New England Yankee than: 
any other recorder. 

“6. John Bieling — Without any doubt the 
sweetest voice I have ever heard on re- 
cords. His fine work in the Hayden and 
American Quartets and duets with Van: 
Brunt and Macdonough are enough to 
rate him No. 6. 

"7. Albert Campbell — His fine work in? 
the Peerless Quartet and Sterling Trio 
and the Campbell— Burr duets rate Al. 
No. 7, not to mention his fine personality,, 
which all of his comrades praise. I’m: 
glad he is alive and still going strong. 

"8. William F. Hooley— Basso of the 
Hayden, American. Orpheus, Lyric an<? 
other leading quartets. What more need 
be said of old Bill, the King of Quartet 
Bassos? 

“9. S. H. Dudley— For years the editor 
of the Victor record catalog and very 
capable baritone of the Hayden Quartet. 
Old Sam rates No. 9. 

“10. F. C. Stanley— No one before the 
public so short a time ever made a better 
impression than Mr. Stanley. As or- 
ganizer of the Peerless Quartet and 
maker of fine d-uets with leading singers 
of his day, he rates No. 10. 

"11— Billy Golden; 12— Cal Stewart; 13- 
Bob Roberts; 14— Ada Jones; 15— Arthur 
Collins." 

And so ends the fan mail occasioned 
by my “Are These the Supreme Fif- 
teen?” article. I hope, and believe, 
the results will prove interesting to 
Hobbies readers. If I had received 
hundreds, or thousands, of letters in- 
stead of a dozen or so, the result, 
might hav e> been different, but I doubt: 
it. I imagine this small cross-section’ 
gives a good idea of what collectors; 
think of the old-time recording artists. 
At any rate, I have tabulated the 
figures as accurately as possible and 
reported them honestly. 


HARRY DICHTER 

5458 Montgomery Ave., Phila. 31, Penna. v 

EARLY AMERICAN MUSIC WANTED 

I will pay carriage chargee on any material 
ahipped to me for Inspection, and my cash offer. 

Want List sent on roQuest. i ■ 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by groat artists of the past can be bought at 
YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mail Auctions. All 
blddors receive Free of Chargo tho selling price 
of each lot after the sale. Wrlto for lists tfo 


SINGLE RARITIES AND 
ENTIRE COLLECTIONS 
P U R C H A S E D 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 

Congress Building Miami, Florida 
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Andre Bauge Still Alive 

In his article in the December 1945 
issue of Hobbies, Leo Riemens re- 
ported that this fine French baritone 
had been killed in an air raid. More 
recently, however, Leo was informed 
by Aline Vallandri, the Pathe soprano, 
that Bauge had not been killed after 
all, though his house in Paris was 
destroyed. Bauge, incidentally, is the 
son of the operetta star, Tariol-Bauge, 
whose records are known to Ameri- 
can collectors. Andre himself re- 
corded accoustically for HMV and 
later made a series of electrics for 
Pathd. Like his mother, he has ap- 
peared in operetta, but has sung also 
at the Opera Comique. During the 
first world war he was decorated for 
bravery in action, and was later 
elected President of the Societe des 
Artistes Ancien Combatteurs. Some 
years ago, one of Bauge’s Pathe’s won 
a prize and was later issued here by 
Columbia: Plaisir d* Amour (Martin) 
and Romance du Bard from AHodante 
(Mehul), number P-9155-M. This re- 
cording reveals a light voice of con- 
siderable charm and, while his rendi- 
tion of Plaisir d’ A moor is not on a 
par with Gilibert’s it is nevertheless 
very good. In the lovely AHodante 
air, he is heard to better advantage, 
for unfamiliar music and sensitive 
singing combine to make this an ex- 
tremely attractive recording. 


A. V. BORNAND 
Music Boxes Bought and Sold 
Expert Repairing 
Parts 

333 - 5th Avenue - Pelham 65, New York 

ap64p 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Edward Warren Meeker. I. 

By ULYSSES ("JIM”) WALSH 


Although Edward Warren Meeker 
won just fame as a Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artist, his recorded voice 
also was heard by millions of people 
who had no idea who he was. 

Mr. Meeker, who died aged 63, on 
April 19, 1937, at his home in Orange, 
N. J., had several other distinctions, 
but in this respect of being a “mys- 
tery man” whose voice was heard 
throughout the world he was almost 
unique. 

The mystery, however, is easily 
explained. Besides an accomplished 
comedian, specialization in Irish comic 
songs and Negro dialect specialities 
and making many records under his 
own name, Mr. Meeker was for years 
■the Edison company’s “announcer.” 

From the beginning of the phono- 
graph business until 1908 or 1909, it 
was the custom of most companies 
to have a recorded musical selection 
prefaced by a spoken announcement, 
like this: 

“'Rainbow.’ Indian Love Song. 
Sung by Ada Jones and Billy Murray. 
Ed-i-SON rec-CORD!” It was Ed 
Meeker who, during the last several 
years of the announcement custom, 
gave the preliminary information on 
many hundreds of records, regardless 
of by whom the Edison cylinder was 
sung or played. 

Even after the announcements, 
which had been originally used to 
prevent unscrupulous persons from 
duplicating and re-selling standard 
brands of records had been done away 
with, Meeker remained for many 
years as an Edison staff artist, whose 
versatility, ingenuity and powers of 
mimicry were greatly appreciated. 

COLLECTORS RECORD SHOP 

825 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 

Re-Issues and Re-Re- 
cordings of rare out of 
print operatic, theatri- 
cal & speech records. 

Free Mailing List Upon 

Inquiry ja<u 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by great artists of tlio past can be bought at 
VOUR OWN PRICE at our Mail Auotlons. All 
bidders recolvo Froo of Chnrgo tho soiling price 
of each lot aftor tho sale. Write for lists tto 


SINGLE RARITIES AND 
ENTIRE COLLECTIONS 
P U R C H A S E D 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 

Congress Building Miami, Florida 



EDWARD MEEKER ^ 

During his entire career, the come- 
dian’s activities were restricted, to an 
almost unparallelled extent, in favor 
of just one recording career — Edison. 
In 1909, he made one Victor record, 
an amusing rendition of Jean Havez’s 
“coon song,” “Broke,” which appeared 
on the back of a Billy Murray rendi- 
tion of “Gee, I Wish I Had a Girl.” 
The number was 16291. Aside from 
that solitary exception, Meeker never, 
so far as I have been able to learn, 
sang for any company but Edison, 
and I have long wondered how it hap- 
pened that he made that one lone 
Victor record. 

How did Ed Meeker get his start 
with Edison in the first place? Ac- 
cording to what “Bill” Hays, a veter- 
an Edison recording expert who is 
still on the job for Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., told John L. Norton, Sr., of the 
Woodymay Record Company, Meek- 
er’s engagement as an announcer was 
caused by the discovery that he had 
a robust voice which did not in the 
least live up to his inappropriate last 
name. To quote Mr. Norton's ac- 
count of what Mr. Hays told him: 

"Ed Meeker was a workman at the 
Edison plant. One day he was painting- 
window -casings near the recording room 
and carrying on a conversation with an- 
other workman in a very loud voice. 
They needed someone Tor an announcer’ 
as Collins ( Arthur Collins, the "Preacher 
and the Bear" singer who had been do- 
ing announcing for Edison) wasn't al- 
ways available, so they brought Meeker 
in, gave him a few tests and his labor- 
ious days were over. Meeker died ... of 
ulcers of the stomach.” 

A brief summary of Mr. Meeker’s 
career, printed in a New York news- 
paper on the day after his death, may 
be quoted here. It incorrectly gives 
his first name as Edwin : 

“Edwin Warren Meeker, announcer 
whose voice was familiar in thousands 
of American homes long before the 


ROBERT GLASSFORD 
Hobe Sound, Florida 

fc 

FOR SALE 

Accordion. Ifolmer, 120-bass, 2 shifts, original 
German reeds, Argentine typo curved koyboard, 
ixjrlect condi iion, attractively decorated whlto box, 
?300. 
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The Curious History 
of Music Boxes 

By Mo$oriak & Heckeri 

The story of automatic musical 
instruments , from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonography 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book r that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types r and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shapes t such as the 
butterfly music box , or the musical 
pistol f and many others, and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition , which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES — 183 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$8 POSTPAID— INSURED 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


WANTED 

RECORDS 

Columbia Grand Opera by the follow- 
ing 1 singers: Suzanne Adams, Cam- 
panari, Edouard de Reszke, Charles 
Gilibert, Scotti, Schumann-Heink A 
Sembrich. (Ten-inch size only) 

Edison Grand Opera Cylinders 

Victor; Red Seal, single-faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

International Zonophone Company: 
Disco Zonofone, Dlsque Zonophone 
by great singers. 

Eugenia Mantelll: Any Zonophones by 
this artist, especially her Carmen 
arias on 40075. 

Phonograph Record Catalogs. Month- 
ly supplements, etc. 

ALWAYS WANT 

TO a following latuai of VOICE OF THE VICTOR 
a trade magazine pubtlahed by Vlotor: 

Anything -prior to No. S, VoL VII, Sept, 1912 
AND 1913: May. June. Sept., Oot. and Deo.; 
19KJ: Jan.; 1917: March, Oot. and Deo.; 1918: 
Jan., April, June-to-Deo. ; 1919: Jan. to June 
and Not.; 1932: Jan.. Manh and Oot; 1928: 
Oot. Anything after "Late Fall,'* 1930. 

FOR SALE 

Record Catalogs & Supplements 

French Pathe'e complete recording of La Favorite 
on 31 double-aided 14 Inch dim. (Three of 
the diaos are missing). 

Same company, same size and type of record — 
Pierre Corneille’ a famous tragedy Le Cid, en- 
acted by artiste of the Comedle Franca lee. 17 
double-elded dlacs of which one le mlaelng . 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

944 Monroe Lane Woodmere, N. Y. 

Persona ordering material not apeolfled above, or 

seeking Information, are requested to eneloee a 
•tamped envelope for reply. 


dawn of radio, died yesterday at his 
home, 195 Main Street, Orange, He 
was 63. 

"Phonograph records made by the Edi- 
son Co. were his medium. It was his 
voice, when recording was in its infancy, 
that spoke the closing words of each 
disc: ‘This is an Edison record.' 

11 a Spanish -American War veteran and 
a former minstrel trouper, Mr. Meeker 
was associated with the Edison Co. for 
35 years, both as a singer and an an- 
nouncer. 

"A native of Orange, he was the son 
of Enoch Meeker, noted in that city as 
the tallest policeman in its history. 

"Mr Meeker made his stage debut with 
Miller’s Twentieth Century Minstrels and 
later toured with Hoyt’s Minstrels. In 
the World War he was an entertainer 
at Camp Dix. 

"His greatest, thrill, he once said, was 
the privilege of giving a song recital be- 
fore Thomas A. Edison on the inventor’s 
7&th birthday. 

"Recently, he had appeared as a singer 
and entertainer in night clubs. 

"Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Mar- 
garet T. Meeker; a son, Frank, and a 
daughter, Mrs. Madeline Brown, all of 
Orange. 

"Funeral service will be held today at 
10 a. m. in St. John’s Roman Catholic 
Church. Burial will be in St. John’s 
Cemetery, Orange.” 

The foregoing newspaper story 
contains some inaccuracies. Announce- 
ments, which were finally done away 
with because customers complained, 
with little justification, that they took 
up too much space which might be 
devoted to music, were not made on 
Edison discs, but on cylinders, and 


RECORDS 


COLLECTOR HAS 4000 choice vocal 
operatic records for sale. Send for free 
list.—Louis Bullaro, 2432 Washington St.. 
San Francisco 15, Calif. f3252 


WANTED: Any cylinder record cata- 
logs or Edison catalogs during cylinder 
era— Lt. H. D. Holt, Camp McCain, Miss 
mh36!2 

PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
HIrschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 

New Jersey. fl22Z4 

' HIGH SCHOOL TEACHER sells du- 
pllcates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. HIrschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. apl 2800 1 

OUT-OF-PRINT RECORDINGS, class- 
leal, operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, 
exchanged. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City 1 9, N, Y. ja!2069 

WANTED: REGINA 27* discs, Mira 

15 U" discs. — George Schait, 8 Walnut 
Ave., Cranford, N. J. mh3291 

CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list.— H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 
Bide:.. Denver 2, Colo. ap3291 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANT CONTACT buyer in or near 
Dayton. Private collection, rare records. 
— Mrs. L. A. Crittenton, 926 Five Oaks. 
Dayton, O. 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
rade.— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main St 12 
jOS Angeles, Calif. a.p3402 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, every de- 
cription. Meerschaum pipes, steins. Will 
ell my duplicates.— Herbert H. Mayer, 
911 Grant B ldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. dl2219 

WANT: UNUSUAL music boxes. De- 
crib' fully and quote price to Brown 
bounty Ridgecrafters, Nashville, Ind^^ 

PLAYER ORGAN records, 100 classical 
Wilcox & White Co.)— Mark Markle, 

3ox 474, Ojai, California. my4642 

“ REGINA, AUTOMATIC, music box 
vanted; A1 condition, reasonably priced. 
—Box 224, McPherson, Kansas. fl27 


they were at the beginning, instead 
of the end, of the record. The an- 
nouncer did not say, “This is an Edi- 
son record.” 

Mrs. Meeker, who says her husband 
was born January 22, 1874, told me 
he was associated with Edison as an 
announcer and singer for 32 years, 
retiring only because of poor health. 

He may have been used as an an-, 
nouncer for a considerable time be- 
fore his talents were utilized as a re- 
cording artist, but the first yearly 
Edison record catalog I have in which 
Meeker records are listed is one is- 
sued in April, 1907, 

Judging by the numbers of the 
comparatively few Meeker records on 
sale in 1907, the announcer-comedi- 
an’s first solo cylinder was 9234, 
“What’s the Use of Knocking When 
a Man is Down?” This must have 
been made early in 1906. 

Other Meeker solos were: 9526, 
“Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, Do”; 
9310, “Good-Bye, Mr. Greenback”; 
and 9402, “Song of the Nations,” in 
which he announced “Wacht am 
Rhein,” “Wearing of the Green,” and 
“The Red, White and Blue ” whistled 
by Joe Belmont. 

In addition, he participated in one 
vocal trio record made early in 1907, 
No, 9471, “Whistle It” from Victor 
Herbert’s sensationally successful op- 
retta, “The Red Mill.” Billy Murray 
and Helen Trix were the other two 


members. 

This reminds me of the fact that 
Meeker was something of a “lone 
wolf” during his recording career. 
Except in descriptive specialities, he 
was seldom called on to team up with 
other artists. I can think of only one 
duet in which he took part — Mr. 
Gallagher and Mr. Shean,” which he 
and Steve Porter sang on Edison 
discs and cylinders in 1922. It was a 
much better interpretation than the 
one sung for Victor by the original 
Gallagher and Shean themselves. 

The first record I ever heard by 
Edward Meeker was listened to when 
I was a very small boy indeed and 
was an Edison cylinder rendition of 
Raymond Br own’s one-time well- 
known “coon shout,” “I Wish’t I Was 
in Heaven Sittin’ Down.” The ditty 
told of the colored hero’s desire to be 
where he would be perfectly happy, 
“with old St. Peter handin’ me a 
crown,” and I was charmed with the 
singer’s gusto and ability to be highly 




MUSIC BOXES and singing birds. Due 
to the termination of the Y ar .TY 
time is required in my regular business, 
therefore I will in the future take care 
of my regular customers only as my time 
to repair music boxes will be limited.— 
Owiree A. Bidden, Barrington, ±1. 1. 


500 EDISON cylinder records for sale. 
25c ea, in random lots of 10. J. 1 * 25 ea *,/ 0r 
any specified title Sacrifice Violano Vir- 
tuoso. Perfect condition. Best offer over 
$276, cost $3200. Send Quarter for photo 
& deception, most ingenious mechanical 
musical instrument ever made. — W. B. 
Mo Hard, Westfield, N. Y. 1 3256 

WANTED: MUSIC box discs, 5V 2 ' di- 
ameter for Symphonion; key- winder 
watch.— Mosoriak, 516 Patterson Road, 
Day.ton 9, Ohio. apdSUl 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Edward Warren Meeker. II. 

(Continued from the February issue) 

By ULYSSES (“JIM”) WALSH 


That was always the secret of 
Meeker's success (humor). He had an 
excellent baritone voice, sonorous and 
resonant, but it was his highly devel- 
oped sense of humor and knack of 
making people laugh that won him 
recognition as one of the prime favor- 
ites among Edison staff artists. As 
for Meeker's sense of humor, I be- 
lieve I told in the biographical sketch 
of Dan W. Quinn how Ed, in the lat- 
ter days of the Edison company, ro- 
guishly tried to convince the late Billy 
Jones and Ernie Hare that Mr. Quinn 
had made 150 or so cylinder records 
at one engagement — a clearly im- 
possible feat. Mr. Quinn told me of 
the incident with great glee. It is 
sad to think that Meeker, Quinn, 
Jones and Hare are now all gone. 

| HARRY DICHTER 

i 5458 Montgomery Ave., Phi la. 13, Penna. 

EARLY AMERICAN MUSIC WANTED 

1 I will pay carriage charges on any material 
1 shipped to mo for inspection, and my cash offer 

Want List sent on request. Ja74 ' 


The Curious History 
of Music Boxes 

By Mosoriak & Heekert 

The 8tory of automatic musical 
instrumentSy from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph , 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book , that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types , and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shapes f such as the 
butterfly music box t or the musical 
pistol t and many others , and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition , which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAQE8 — 188 ILLUSTRATIONS 
W P08TPA I [>— INSURED 

ORDER TOUR. COPY PROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


One of Edward Meeker's outstand- 
ing characteristics was his facility in 
dialect work and his acting ability, 
which made him the principal figure 
of many of the vaudeville sketches 
recorded for Edison by the staff or- 
ganization which was known as the 
Empire Vaudeville Company. 

Some months ago I outlined the 
career of George Washington John- 
son, the first Negro recording artist, 
and told how his records were dropped 
from the various companies' catalogs 
after he had been hanged tor tne 
murder of his wife. 

In 1917, however, Edison decided to 
reinstate Johnson's famous “Laugh- 
ing Song,” and Meeker was chosen to 
take the principal part in the new 
recording. The record begins with 
the members of an amateur minstrel 
troupe in despair because they have 
no one to sing the Laughing Song\ 
Then someone remembers that “Meek- 
er is in the billiards” room and he is 
called down. To me, he does a much 
better job of singing this hilarious 
ditty than poor Johnson himself did. 

Another famous Johnson number 

MUSIC BOXES 

all types 

BOUGHT, SOLD and REPAIRED. 

ap64p 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 
LOIS C. FLEMING 

151 S. Third Street Catawissa, Penna. 

I HA YU SEVERAL ORGANS ON BLAND THAT 

PLAY AND ARE IN VERY FINE CONDITION. 
Priced at $25.00 each. 

Write for Photo and Description 
Crating and Transportation Extra. 

mhp 

We have a stock of fine 
accordions for sale 



WRITE 


mhc 

Tose School of Music 

G. Tose', Director 
4282 Archer Avenue 
Chicago (32) Illinois 


was the “The Whistling Coon.” This 
also was revived by Edison at about 
the same time as the Laughing Song. 
The record begins with a group of 
soldiers singing and swapping jokes. 
Suddenly a nondescript Negro (Meek- 
er) appears and when asked his name 
bashfully says he is known as “Whis- 
tling Pete.” He is called on for a 
song and -finally, after vain protests, 
sings and whistles “The Whistling 
Coon,” being joined by the other 
member of the cast at the end. As 
“Whistling Pete” shuffles away, a 
bugler softly plays “Reveille.” No 
doubt, Meeker's Spanish- American 
War and Camp Dix experiences were 
reflected in this arrangement. 

It was not only in Negro dialect, 
however, that Edward Meeker, the 
ex-minstrel, was proficient. Some of 
his best Edison records were in Irish 
brogue. Two which have given me 
great pleasure are “The A. O. H.'s of 
the U. S. A.” and “He's Living the 
Life of Reilley.” In the busy war days, 
I told Mayor Earl Riley, of Portland, 
Oregon, about having the latter re- 
cord. He was greatly amused and 
said that if he should again find him- 
self in Roanoke he hoped I would play 
it on my radio program from Station 
WDBJ especially for him. His Honor 
indicated that; as mayor of the Pa- 
cific Coast’s most congested defense 
area, the life he was living was by 
no means that of Reilley! 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


CORRECTIONS 

In the Historical Record Reviews 
that appeared in the February issue, 
there were three typographical errors 
which require correction: 

1. The correct number of Marianne 

Brandt’s Pathe cylinder of the Tr ink- 
lied from Lucrezia Borgia is 19261 
not 1926. , 

2. Heinrich Hensel was, of course, 
bom in 1874, not 1847. 

3. The Columbia originals of the 
Boninsegna arias were recorded in 
1910, not 1919. 

RECORDS 

COLLECTOR HAS 4000 choice vocal 
operatic records for sale. Send for free 
list. — Louis Bullaro, 2432 Washington St.. 
San Francisco 15. Calif. my3042 

I HAVE duplicate operatic records for 
sale. This is the only time in 19-1G that 
I make this offer. Write. — Thomas Mc- 
Millan, 179 Spring Street. Rochester S. 
New York, mh!402 

WANTED: ANY cylinder record cata- 
logs or Edison catalogs during cylinder 
era. — Lt. H. D. Holt, Camp McCain, Miss. 
mh3612 

HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells duplicates 
of rare collection. Special Vow prices. — 
E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey 
City_6,_ N._ J. apl2S00 1 

OUT-OF-PRINT recordings, classical, 
operatic, 190:0-1940, .bought, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City 19, N. Y, jal2069 

WANTED: DISC records for 

Olympia Music Box. — John Dixon, 23 
Mason Drive. New Britain. Conn, mhlG9 

WANTED: REGINA 27" discs, Mira 

15^" discs. — George Schait. 3 Walnut 
Ave., Cranford, N. J. inh329l 

CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list. — H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 
Bldg.. Denver 2. Colo. ap329l 
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Music Boxes For Sale 

Symphonlon, mahogany, 20, 12" discs. $90,00 

Regina, oak, 20, 15 discs 70.00 

Swiss 21" box, 0" cylinder, S tunes 85,00 

Itegln'a- Corona Automatic, 2QW discs Write 

ap 

A. BORNAND 

333 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, New York 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Edward Warren Meeker. III. 

(Continued from the March issue) 


By ULYSSES ("JIM”) WALSH 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by groat art 1st i of tho past can be bought at 
YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mall Auotloni. All 
bidders rocoive Freo of Charge the selling prloe 
of oach lot aftor the sale. Wrlto for lists tfo 


SINGLE RARITIES AND 
ENTIRE COLLECTIONS 
P U R C H A S E D 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 

Congress Building Miami, Florida 


MUSIC BOXES 

all types 

BOUGHT, SOLD and REPAIRED. 

apG4p 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 


HARRY DICHTER 

5458 Montgomery Aye., Phila. 13, Penna. 

EARLY AMERICAN MUSIC WANTED 

I will pay oarriage charges on any material 
shipped to mo for Inspection, and my cash offer 

Want List sont on request. Ja74 


The Curious History 
of Music Boxes 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 

The story of automatic musical 
instruments, from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph, 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual hook, that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types, and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shapes , such as the 
butterfly music box f or the musical 
pistol y and many others , and cure 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition , which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES — 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$5 POSTPAID— INSURED 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


Still another masterly Edison re- 
cord, not in dialect, by Meeker, is 
“The Argentines, the Portugese and 
the Greeks,” by far the best inter- 
pretation of that classic comic num- 
ber I have ever heard. 

“He’s Living the Life of Reilley” 
was the last Meeker record, numer- 
ically speaking, issued by the Edison 
company. It came out in 1928, but 
the song itself had been recorded 
several years before and kept in the 
files because of a peculiar Edison 
flair for recording a number at the 
height of its popularity, then holding 
it out of circulation until most of the 
demand had died. Actually, his last 
record, based on date of recording, 
seems to have been 50970, “Mr. Gal- 
lagher and Mr. Shean,” already men- 
tioned, coupled with a Meeker solo, 
“Who Tied the Can on the Old Dog’s 
Tail?” in which his ability to imitate 
animals is well shown. 

I mentioned in the first installment 
how Edward Meeker’s voice, in his 
announcer days, was heard by mil- 
lions of Edison patrons, few of whom 
had any idea who was doing the 
speaking. He also took part in many 
other discs and cylinders on which his 
name does not appear, and in which 
his participation will be detected only 
by a confirmed student of old records. 

For instance, in 1919, Harry Rader- 
man, the jazz band leader, originated 
a mirthful specialty in which he made 
his trombone “laugh.” On at least 
two Edison records I have, Meeker 
gives a convincing laughing trom- 
bone imitation- One is the Rachel 
Grant — Billy Murray duets of “When 
My Baby Smiles at Me”; the other, 
Arthur Collins and Byron G. Harlan’s 
sidesplitting “I Want a Jazzy Kiss” 
one of the funniest records ever made. 

In Billy Golden and Joe Hughes’ 
blackface skit, “Bear’s Oil,” Meeker 
is a tramp who appears near the end 
of the record and helps the other 
comedians sing “Haul That Woodpile 
Down.” He is also a tramp in Gil- 
bert Girard’s hilarious sketch, “Day- 
break at Calamity Farm.” In Fred 
Duprez’s classic, “Desperate Desmond 
(Rehearsing the Orchestra),” Meeker 
takes the part of “Mr. Leader,” to 
whom Fred addresses his mock-seri- 
ous complaints concerning the poor 
performance of the ensemble. 

The Edison record of “Cohen on 
His Honeymoon” begins with Meeker 
and John Burckhardt, Edison staff 
pianist, trying out “She May Have 
Seen Better Days.” My good friend, 
Monroe (“Mike”) Silver, then enters 
as “Cohen,” says the song reminds 
him of his wife and tells with great 
gusto of his honeymoon — an imagin- 
ary one, since “Mike” has always been 
a bachelor. 


John Orren and Lillian Drew, de- 
scribed as “vaudeville’s favorite mim- 
ics,” made an Edison record in which 
they imitated everything from a saw- 
mill to a dog fight. It was Meeker 
who said at the beginning: “I take 
pleasure in introducing to you vaude- 
ville’s favorite mimics, Orren and 
Drew. The imitations produced on 
this record are done by the human 
voice alone, without the aid of any 
mechanical device whatsoever.” 

No doubt many other examples 
could be found of Ed Meeker’s un- 
sung hut effective work in earning 
for Edison “descriptive” records the 
well-deserved reputation of being the 
best ever made. He was a great per- 
former, and I believe his association 
with the Edison company continued, 
in some capacity, until the company 
finally quit the record business in the 
fall of 1929. As long as record col- 
lectors exist, his achievements and 
recorded specimens of his best work 
will not pass out of existence. 

Before closing this sketch, I must 
thank the singer’s widow, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Meeker for lending me the only 
photograph she possesses of her hus- 
band in order that it might be re- 
produced for HOBBIES’ readers. This 
deed of kindness to one of whom she 
knew nothing, except from his writ- 
ten assurance that he was a long-time 
admirer of Edward Meeker, is most 
sincerely appreciated. 


RECORDS 


COLLECTOR HAS 4000 choice vocal 
operatic records for sale. Send for free 
list. — Louis Bullaro, 2432 Washington St., 
San Francisco 15, Calif. my3042 


VOCAL RECORDS: Obsolete and cut- 
out numbers. Duplicates from collector’s 
library. For list, write to — The Record 
Collector, Box 103, Wynnewood, Pennsyl- 
vania. apl231 


COLLECTOR wants old classical vocal 
records in fine condition. — Mitchell S. 
Jean, 1280 Raleigh St., Denver 4. Colo. 

je3291 


AUCTION of classical records. Send for 
list. — Warren Becker, 1674 LaFayette Rd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. apl4S 


WANTED: Symphonion 7^ & Olympia 
15% records. — C. A. Ramsey, Marengo, 
Ohio. je3651 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells duplicates 
of rare collection. Special low prices. — 
E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey 
Ci ty 6, N. J. apl28001 

OUT-OF-PRINT recordings, classical, 
operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City 19, N. Y. jal2069 


CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list. — H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. ap3291 

100 4 MINUTE unbreakable cylinder 

records $10. — Norris Dullum, Colfax, No. 
Dak. apl87 
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More About S. H. Dudley 


By ULYSSES 

A biographical sketch of Samuel 
Holland Rous, known as a recording 
artist under the pseudonym of S. H. 
Dudley, appeared in the Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists department 
for January and February, 1944. 
After recounting Mr. Rous’ achieve- 
ments as baritone of the Haydn 
Quartet, Victor record catalog editor 
and author of The Victor Book of the 
Opera, I said that, as far as I knew, 
he was still alive and added: 

"It would be a pleasure to resume 
communication, but I would hesitate 
to inflict correspondence upon Mr. 
Rous at his advanced age.” I also 
mentioned that the tone of letters I 
had received from him several years 

FOR SALE 

Mira Music Box for 24'' records; 

24" base. — cabinet below box for 
storing records. 

20 RDCOHDS TNCLUDED. 

Inquires Solicited. myp 

JOHN YSTESUND 

1518 N. 7th St., Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


The Curious History 
of Music Boxes 

By Motoriak & Heckert 

The story of autonnatic musical 
instruments , from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph , 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book , that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types , and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shapes , such as the 
butterfly music box , or the musical 
pistol t and many others , and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition , which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES— 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$3 POSTPAID— INSURED 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S, Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


(JIM) WALSH. 


before* was “one of buoyant 
happiness.” 

Since that article was written, I 
have heard again from Mr. Rous and 
am glad to say that his buoyant spirit 
is still in evidence, at the age of four 
score. Seeing an article in the Victor 
Record Review, in which he was men- 
tioned as the originator of the Book 
of the Opera series, I inquired if the 
magazine's editor had Mr. Rous' 
address. Told that he was living in 
Los Angeles, I wrote, inquiring if he 
remembered our bygone correspon- 
dence. The reply I promptly received 
was so interesting that I am sure 
admirers of the once famous baritone, 
who also made whistling records 
under the name of Frank Kern ell, will 
be delighted to read the following 
excerpts: 

“Friend Walsh: Forget you? Impossible! 
Are you not the most irrepressible, in- 
defatigable, enthusiastic, painstaking and 
successful Old Record Crank in U, S. A.? 
How your wife, if any (note by U. W. — I 
don't have one!), manages to keep house 
in the midst of files overflowing with 
10,000 ancient records we know not! . . 

“Well, the Old Codger has just turned 
80 and still going strong. Consulting an 
oculist the other day about a possible 
cataract operation, the rather crusty old 
specialist said, ‘How old are you?' ‘Eigh- 
ty/ says I. ‘Well, how long are you go- 
ing to live?' ‘Ten years.' 'All right, 
then. I'll do it; but if you will be kicking 
off in a year or two, it's not worth while!’ 

“That ten years, so glibly predicted, is 
Qfuite a probability. The family record is 
magnificent; none of the parents, grand- 
fathers or g.g.’s ever thought of dying 
before at least 80, and several reached 
the 90s. I have two .cousins in Southern 
Indiana over 100. And Sam Rous is ap- 
parently in excellent health. . . 

“I had 30 or 40 bosses during the 13 
years I was barnstorming with opera 


We have a stock of fine 
accordions for sale 



WHITE 


tfo 

Tose School of Music 

G. Tose', Director 

4282 Archer Avenue 
Chicago (32) Illinois 


companies. Not to mention several jobs 
in the dry goods line in Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati. 

“The curious thing about my ‘career’ 
is that it was all based on ‘bluff/ To 
start with, I never even went through 
high school, but was forced to get a job 
at 13 when my father lost his hearing 
and could no longer teach. Then I jumped 
into opera without ever having a single 
voice lesson! Opera must have wanted 
recruits badly in those days. Of course 
I never attempted real singing roles, ex- 
cept when I was forced to do such 
parts as Toreador, Mephistopheles or 
Sylvio in emergencies. My line was that 
of utility buffo — bandits, such as Spar- 
fucile, Devilshoof, Dancairo; comedy 
baritones like Pooh Bah, Zuniga, Fer- 
rando. In the 13 years I did about 100 
roles in 72 operas. Jn all. 3.742 perform- 
ances — U. S. A., 3,375; Canada, 240; Mexi- 
co, 127. Carmen, 308; Faust, 224; Trova- 
tore, 206; Pagliacci, 205, etc. And 200,000 
miles. 

“From opera I plunged into record mak- 
ing, and became the 'Bing Crosby of 1000’ 
— that is, more records were sold of Dud- 
ley, I-Cernell. duets, quartets, than of any 
other singer of the time. Too bad the 
days of royalties had not arrived! But. 
as you know, in 1902 the duplicating pro- 
cess spelled doom for big earnings; so 
when the Victor sent me a wire, (I was 
vacationing in Switzerland after that 
strenuous summer in England making re- 
cords for British companies) offering to 
make me assistant manager of the record 
department, plus the privilege of singing 
for Edison, plus a small royalty on re- 
cords sold, I leaped at it. . . After an- 
other year, they bought off my Edison 
privilege. . . Then the 50 shares of stock 
given to each laboratory executive (for 
the duration of his job) began to pay 
those monumental Victor dividends — dur- 
ing several years dividends were S5 per 
cent a year! . . 

“All this time I was being paid for be- 
ing a musical expert. . . The fact was — 
and is — that I know practically nothing 
about music. I can identify the keys of 
F, G and E-flat, but am not sure about 
the rest. However, I had a good ear and 
knew good music when I heard it. And 
I refused to let anything go into the cata- 
log unless it was as perfect as the process 
would permit. I had many an argument 
with singers who thought a record was 
‘good enough/ rather than go to the trou- 
ble to remake it. . . 

“The early editions of the Book of the 
Opera were easily gathered from history, 
librettos and press notices of old per- 
formances, put Into as simple language 
as I could manage, because record buyers 
of the time knew little of music, espe- 
cially opera. Present editions seem to 
me to be a bit too highbrow. This book 
is now 1 ' well on its way to the 600.000 mark, 
which certainly breaks all records for a 
musical work. . . 

“The only, thing I am really proud of 
is that marvelous (though I say it) cata- 
logue. You will remember what a job it 
was to find anything when the double- 
faced records came along. I well recollect 
the consternation in a directors’ meeting 
when the estimates of its cost were read. 
The project was almost rejected when 
President Johnson backed up my conten- 
tion that this book would be the sensa- 
tion of the record world and would put 
the Victor so far in front that our rivals 
would never catch up. . . 

“The Victor people were never afraid 
to ‘gamble' with some new idea. Do you 
remember the time they put out a spe- 
cially good (for the period) record of 
mine, a classic called ‘Put Me Off at Buf- 
falo'? The company was almost down to 
its last dollar, but they offered one of 
these records free to every owner of a 
disc machine in the U. S. and Canada. If 
I remember right, they sent out 100,000 
of these, and were down to the last cent 
when the returns began to come in. This, 
of course, was long before I joined the 
laboratory staff. During this period John- 
son was struggling to improve his prod- 
uct while keeping his financial head above 
water. He frequently could not raise 
money to pay the boys in his machine 
shop, and gave them part of it in stock 
of the infant company. Ducky boys! . . 

“Well, after 17 years of bringing out 
that supplement, exactly on a certain day 
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in the month. . „ I got so I hated the calen- 
dar with a consuming hate and threw 
down an ultimatum to the directors as 
follows: 'Gentlemen, I’ve had enough!’ 
They expressed sorrow and offered me a 
pension on the condition that I did not 
join any of their rivals. I leaped at that, 
sold my house, jumped into the car and 
have been going ever since! . .. 

“You may imagine that Mrs. Rous and 
I were much interested in the liberation 
of Paris, where we have been 21 times. 
And our 22nd visit will occur just as soon 
as passports and ships are available. Mrs. 
Rous being a Hollander, is quite pleased 
to see Holland set free." 

And so ends that part of Mr. Rous' 
letter which is of general interest to 
students of careers of the pioneer re- 
cording artists. I am sure that friends 
and admirers of this splendid gentle- 
man, who was voted a place in the 
ranks of “The Supreme Fifteen,” hope 
that he erred on the conservative side 
in telling the eye specialist that he 
would live another ten years. We all, 
I know, wish him a much more ex- 
tended life span and hope that every 
minute will be filled with the high 
spirit and zest for living that seem to 
be an inherent part of his charming- 
personality. 


RECORDS 


COLLECTOR HAS 4000 choice vocal 
operatic records for sale. Send for free 
list.— Louis Bullaro, 2432 Washington St., 
San Francisco 15, Calif. my3042 


COLLECTOR wants old classical vocal 
records in fine condition. — Mitchell S. 
Jean, 1280 Raleigh St., Denver 4, Colo. 

je3291 


WANTED: Symphonlon 7% & Olympia 
15% records. — C. A. Ramsey, Marengo, 
Ohio. je3651 


HIGH SCHOOL teacner sells duplicates 
of rare collection. Special low prices. — 
E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey 
City, 6, N. J. apl2069 


OUT-OF-PRINT recordings, classical, 
operatic, 190:0-1940, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City 19, N. Y. jal2069 

ANNOUNCING. A new periodic mail 
auction of unusual records by notable 
singers. Obtain those items you have 
wanted at your price, or use this addi- 
tional means of placing your good dupli- 
cates in the hands of those who want 
them most. Write for list and details. 
— The Music Den, 2133 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. o55-64 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. f!2675 


RECORD COLLECTOR with several 
hundred- duplicates, desires exchange. 
Lists promptly forwarded upon receipt of 
yours.— Sims, P. O. Box 741, So. Miami, 
Fla. au6265 


500 EDISON cylinder records for sale, 
25c ea. Random lots, $1.25. Any speci- 
fied title.— W. B. Moilard Jr., Westfield. 
N. Y. my3803 

WANTED: DISCS for largest size 

“Mira" music box. Give titles, prices. — 
J. B. Williams, 608 Susquehanna Ave., 
W. Pitlston, Pa. jly3822 


WANTED: RECORDS for Symphonian 
music box, 15" diameter. — G. F. Malone, 
Homeworth, Ohio. myltXOl 


Recordings: Thousands early classic 
singers. 700 Goodman, 700 Crosby, 
600 Miller; Thousands all name 
Bands. Clarke, Pryor, Sousa special- 
ist. Everything 1900/1942. Josephine 
Mayer 418% E. Islay St., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. jly3054 


FOR SALE: Edison Diamond Disc 
Phonograph with 30 cylinder, unbreak- 
able records, as good as new, for $15. — 
Peter H. Loeper Ashland, Penn. 

City, 6, N. J. apl2069 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSIC BOX, Criterion, with 7 discs. 
Rich, dark red rosewood or mahogany 
case, 21" x 19" x 12", handsomely carved. 
Powerful mechanism thoroughly checked, 
practically as new. A rare and beautiful 
Instrument. Sent insured express collect. 
Price $125, crating free. — The Bellamy 
Store, Cooperstown, N. Y. myl072 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, every de- 
scription. Meerschaum pipes, steins. Will 
sell my duplicates. — Herbert H. Mayer, 
2911 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. dl2219 


WANTED: SAXOPHONE; antique 

oboes, charinets, flutes. — Fiodine, Step- 
henson, Mich. je3441 


PLAYER ORGAN records, 100 classical. 
(Wilcox & White Co.) — Mark Markle, 
Box 474, Ojai, California. my4642 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Boox 342. fl22781 


FOR SALE: Regina automatic music 
box, plays 12 3 ft. records automatically. 
Is in perfect working condition.— George 
Schait, 8 Walnut Ave., Cranford, N. J. 
my3672 


FOR SALE: Edison Phonographs: Home 
model, 2 miniature, small brass horn, $10. 
Standard model, 2 & 4 min., large -horn, 
$10. Both include 15 records. Have few 
extra horns. $2-$3.50. Express collect.— 
Peter Grattelo, 1523 W. Stover St., Free- 
port, 111. myl002 


WANTED: OLD MUSIC boxes beyond 
repair. All types wanted for spare parts. 
—A. Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y. jal2468 

FOR SALE: Edison Phonograph Model 
A. Excellent condition. 99 records. $26 
prepaid. — Robert Thompson, 605 Anderson 
St., Greencastle, Ind. je3612 


WANTED: CYLINDER records, phono- 
graphs. Parts. Music boxes. Discs, me- 
chanical birds.— Nugent, 101 No. Third, 
Richmond, Va. Jly3291 


FOR SALE: VIOLIN, marked inside, 
Antonius Stradiuarius, Faciebat Anno 
1721. Crack, bridge missing. Offers. — A. 
Halsey Brown, East Marion, L. I., N. Y. 

myl441 


TEN MUSIC boxes, $60 to $500. Ma- 
hogany Regina Corona, Super Deluxe, 
superior in design, detail to coinslot type. 
Send description what wanted, 25c for 
phato. 400 day brass clock under dome, 
$36, needs cleaning.— W. B. Moilard, 
Westfield, N. Y. my3654 

MUSIC BOXES: I am still accepting a 
limited amount of repair work on music 
boxes and other mechanical pieces. I also 
have choice music boxes for sale; all 
types.— Geo. A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. 

je3024 


MUSIC BOX collection for sale, includ- 
ing following: Oak cabinet Symphonian 
with 15 records 13%", excellent condition, 
$90. Regina, cherry cabinet with 15 re- 
cords, 15%", fine buy, $100. Mahogany 
cabinet, same, 1 tooth out, 15 records, 
15%", $95. Regina, oak cabinet, needs 
reflnishing, with 15 records, 12", $60. Swiss 
music box with bells, 8 airs, nicely inlaid 
cabinet, good shape, $75. Swiss box, 6 
airs, with Jacob safety check, nice inlaid 
cabinet, $85. Reed Pipe Clariona with 20 
player rolls, over 100 tunes, $40. Edison 
Triumph Phonograph with large horn and 
20 cylinder records, good shape, $30. Other 
values in music boxes which need repair. 
— H. F. Sanderson, P.O. Box 414, Evans- 
ville, Ind. myl666 


FOR SALE: Edison Ambrola Phono. 
Cylinder, oak cabinet model. Drawers to 
hold up to SO records. 40 records, crated 
$35. Excellent playing shape: Edison 
diamond disc phono. Chippendale console. 
Cost $350 when new. Walnut veneer. 
Needs reflnishing. $50 crated. Express 
extra on above articles.— Peter Grattelo, 
1523 W. Stover St., Freeport, 111. myl523 


FOR SALE: Famous composers & their 
works. Paine, Thomas, IClausner. Millet 
1911. Volumes: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10, 12. Good, 
fair condition. The Story of A Musical 
Life. Root. Church 1891. Good condition. 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp. Root. Nims- 
ICnight 1890. Used, fair. — B. Kassal, 1444 
S. 15th St., Omaha 9, Neb. mylOol 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

For those who want to bind books 
as a handicraft hobby, we can recom- 
mend the new book — “.General Book 
Binding” by Chris Groneman Every 
process is illustrated so that a novice 
can follow instructions and bind dif- 
ferent types of books, including per- 
manent binders for magazine volumes 
and rebinding old books. 

It is published by McKnight & Mc- 
Knight, Bloomington, III. 

Now that the crippled veterans are 
with us, there will be renewed interest 
in leather handicraft as a hobby. A 
book that covers this subject is “Gen- 
eral Leather Craft” by Raymond 
Cherry. All the different leathers are 
illustrated and described, and minute 
instruction given for carrying on the 
work step by step. Not only the mak- 
ing of leather novelties is taught, but 
more standard material such as ladies 
purses, belts, etc., that are always 
saleable. 

The book is published by McKnight 
and McKnight of Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

— o — 

Cigar Band Club 

The International Cigar Band So- 
ciety announces its new officers for 
the ensuing year, as follows: 
President, Richard Stolt, Chicago 
Vice President, Grover Greasby, Wis- 
consin 

Treasurer, . Thomas Lamberson, In- 
diana 

Secretary, Norman Bobel, New Jersey 
Publicity and Advertising Chairman, 
Arthur Abrahams, New York 

Old Mechanical Banks 

By Ina Hayward Bellows 

The only authentic, comprehensive history of old <! 
mechanical banks . . . Ailed with Illustrations of < 

, banks, each identified, described and appraised 
i' to and rarity, A valuable handbook (or 

i collectors and dealers ... $2.50. \ 


Order your oepy from HOBBIES 
2810 S. Mlohlgan Chicago, 16, llllneli 



WANTED : A locomotive like this 


W. A. LUCAS 

56 Tuxedo Avenue myp 

Hawthorne, New Jersey 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Ada Jones. I 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 



Ada Jones 

FORTY YEARS ago, Ada Jones 
was probably the most popular phono- 
graph singer in the world. 

In those days she was still a com- 
parative newcomer, who had begun 
her record-making career only in 1904, 
but her progress into popularity had 
been nothing less than astonishing 
and she was already becoming the 
subject of more rumors and legends 
than ever attached themselves to the 
name of any other pioneer recording 

artist. 

Because of her mastery of Negro 
dialect, some record buyers insisted 
that Ada Jones was a Negress. She 
was equally good at mimicking other 
dialects, so that still other admirers, 
believed her to be Irish, German or 
virtually any nationality that might 
be named. Lighthouse keepers in Aus- 
tralia and diamond miners in Africa 
fell in love with the reproduced voice 
that caroled to them from the morn- 
ing glory horns of old-fashioned 
phonographs, and wrote her proposals 
of marriage. And, periodically, the 
English — speaking world was swept 
with rumors, which originated nobody 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by groat artist* of tha past can be bought at 
YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mall Auotlons. AM 
bid deft receive Free of Charge the sailing price 
of eaoh lot after the sale. Write for lists tfo 


SINGLE RARITIES AND 
inT \ RE COLLECTIONS 
P U R C H A S E D 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 

Congress Building Miami, Florida 


knew where, that “Ada Jones, the 
best singer in the world/' was dead. 
Usually, these reports were specific 
enough to include the date of her ficti- 
tious death and the name of the fatal 
malady. 

Today, Ada Jones has been dead al- 
most a quarter of a century, but a 
fragrance still clings to the memory of 
her once magical name and thousands 
of collectors cherish her old discs and 
cylinders. 

Even so, many details of her life 
are exasperatingly obscure, and I 
have met with almost insuperable dif- 
ficulties in searching out material for 
a series of articles dealing with her 
personality and achievements. — — 

For instance, although we have Miss 
Jones' word for it that she was born 
in Manchester, England, where her 
mother was “a famous singer,” I have 
not been able to ascertain the date of 
her birth or the names of her parents. 

Letters to the theatrical weeklies, 
Billboard and Variety, failed to bring 
the information I needed. The New 
York Public Library's theatrical de- 
partment had only a few unimportant 
references to Ada Jones in its files. 
The newspaper published at Hunting- 
ton Station, Long Island, where the 
singer lived during most of her record- 
ing career, took a friendly interest m 
my project but had no precise bio- 
grapical information. I was disap- 
pointed to learn that even the New 
York Times had not published an ac- 
count of her death in 1922. 

Billy Murray, Miss Jones’ loyal 
friend and recording associate for 15 
years, also could not supply the data 
I sought. The Rocky Mount, N. C., 
physician who attended her in her last 
illness did not know her exact age, 
but said the singer’s business man- 
ager told him she was 40. My own 
belief is that she was probably some- 
what older, since her career as a pub- 
lic entertainer demonstrably extended 
as far back as 1891 — 31 years before 
her death. 

The search was made the more dif- 
ficult because Ada Jones' husband died 
a few years ago and her one child, a 
daughter, is also dead. Apparently, 
she has no immediate surviving rela- 
tives. 

But. in spite of these drawbacks, 
the facts about Miss Jones' recording 
career are sufficiently well established 
for me to present what I believe will 
prove to be one of the most interest- 
ing of all the series I have written 
about Favorite Pioneer Recording Ar- 
tists. It will also be the first I have 
written about a woman singer. As 
is well known, few women's voices 
recorded well in the old days and all 
the other most popular phonograph 
performers were men. 

Here it might be well to refute an- 


other “Ada Jones legend'' — the oc- 
casionally heard assertion that hers 
was the first woman's voice ever re- 
corded. That is by no means the 
truth. Numerous women had preceded 
her to the recording horn. Names of 
some, such as Minnie Emmett, Mar- 
guerite Newton, Estelle L. Mann, Sen- 
iorita Godoy, Elizabeth Spencer, May 
Kelso and Corinne Moi'gan are more 
or less familiar to specialists in col- 
lecting old “popular” records. 

Ada Jones was, however, the first 
woman whose records had a world- 
wide vogue and who, for a few years, 
may have been more popular than any 
rival masculine artist. As will be re- 
membered, she was the only feminine 
singer whom readers of Hobbies voted 
into the ranks of "The Supreme Fif- 
teen.” 

I am fortunate that I shall be able 
to quote, in a succeeding installment, 
from an article written by Ada Jones 
herself, telling of her beginning and 
subsequent career as a recording ar- 
_tisL Also available is_ a- magazine 
interview in which she told other 
things about herself, and I have had 
the advantage of the personal recol- 
lections of Billy Murray, who believes 
that he was to a considerable extent 
responsible for the "discovery” of his 
long-time singing associate. 

But, before I begin to trace the 
details of Ada Jones' 18- year record- 
ing career, it might be well to quote 
what the phonograph companies said 
about the buxom, blonde, blue-eyed 
woman, with a figure like the Metro- 
politan Opera sopranos of two genera- 
tions ago, in those days when she was 
the "dream girl” of thousands of men 
who had never seen her in the sub- 
stantial flesh. 

Here is what Sam Rous (S. H. Dud- 
ley) wrote in the May, 1912, Victor 
record catalogue: 

“ADA JONES, Comedienne. No 
series of records in the entire Vic- 
tor catalogue has given more in- 
nocent pleasure to the public than 
the clever solos in various dialects 
by Miss Jones, the quaint Ger- 
man, Irish and other dialect spe- 
cialties of Jones and Spencer, and 
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The Curious History 
of Music Boxes 

By Mosorhk & Heckert 

The story of automatic musical 
instruments, from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph , 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book, that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of musio boxes of all 
types, and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shcupes, such as the 
butterfly music box, or the musical 
pistol, and many others , and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition , which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES- 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 
W POSTPAI D — INSURED 

ORDER YOUR COPY PROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 



AN ESTEY ORGAN 

Has 10 slops, solid walnut case, church style. Plain 
unorDamemed case with provislou for pumping on 
the side, AJso wind indicator. Built in 1018, 
Excellent Condition, 


Prico $350.00 crated. Jep 

MRS. J. C. YOUNG 

203 West 10th Street, Austin 21, Texas 


the -popular songs of the day given 
as duets by Miss Jones and Mr, 
Murray. 

"Miss Jones continues to sur- 
prise everyone by her great ver- 
satility; no matter what the char- 
acter, it is always cleverly done. 
Whether her impersonation be 
that of a darky wench, a little 
German maiden, a 'fresh' sales- 
lady, a cowboy girl, a country 
damsel, Mrs. Flanagan or an Irish 
colleen, a Bowery tough girl, a 
newsboy or a grandmother, it is 
invariably a perfect one of its 
'kind.” 

This laudatory critique, it will be 
observed, gave no biographical infor- 
mation concerning the most popular 
woman singer who ever made records. 
The Columbia catalogue for Novem- 
ber, 1914, was no more explicit. It 
said : 

"ADA JONES, Soprano. Miss 
Jones is without question the 
cleverest singer of soubrette 
fcongs, popular child ballads and 
popular ragtime hits adapted for 
the soprano voice now recording 
for any company. She is also in 
general ways one of the most , 
popular singers in the record field 
and her records have been heard 
in all quarters of the globe. Her 
'duet records with Mr. Van Brunt, 
unique and entertaining as they 
are, have also come in for unlim- 
ited popular approval. At least 
one record in which Miss Jones 
has sung appears on the Columbia 
list each month.” 

(To be continued) 


RECORDS 


COLLECTOR HAS 4000 choice vocal 
operatic records for sale. Send for free 
list. — Louis BuIIaro, 2432 Washington SL, 
San Francisco 15, Calif. au3252 


COLLECTOR wants ola classical vocal 
records in fine condition. — Mitchell S. 
Jean, 1280 Raleigh St., Denver 4, Colo. 

je3291 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells duplicates 
of rare collection. Special low prices. — 
E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey 
City, 6, N. J. apl2069 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — B, 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. fl2676 


RECORD COLLECTOR with several 
hundred duplicates, desires exchange. 
Lists promptly forwarded upon receipt of 
yours. — Sims, P. O. Box 741, So. Miami, 


500 EDISON cylinder records for sale, 
25c ea. Random lota, $1.25. Any speci- 
fied title— W. B. Mollard Jr., Westfield. 
N Y my3803 


WANTED: DISCS for largest size 

"Mira" music box. Give titles, prices.— 
j. B. Williams, 608 Susquehanna Ave., 
W. Pittston, Pa. jly3822 

WANTED: O'keh red. label records by 
Gerald Griffin— Kilroy, 1129 North Rowan, 
Los Angeles, California. jel09 

Recordings: Thousands early classic 
singers. 700 Goodman, 700 Crosby, 
600 Miller; Thousands all name 
Bands. Clarke, Pryor, Sousa special- 
ist. Everything 1900/1942. Josephine 
Mayer 418% E. Islay St, . Santa 
Barbara, Calif. jly3064 

FOR SALE: Edison Diamond Disc 
Phonograph with 30 cylinder, unbreak- 
able records, as good as new, for $16. — 
Peter H. Loeper Ashland, Penn. . 
City, 6, N. J.- ap!2069 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, every de- 
scription. Meerschaum pipes, steins. V111 
sell my duplicates. — Herbert H. Mayer, 


WANTED: BOXWOOD ivory- feruuled 
clarinets, flutes. — F 1 o d ine, Stephenson, 
Mich. je3441 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade.— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. au34Q2 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 


MELODEONS FOR SALE. Both octa- 
gon leg and folding melodeons, all in 
good playing condition. Descriptions and 
prices sent on request. — Joseph Leighton, 
16 Montclair St., Springfield 4, Mass. 

jel861 


WANTED: OLD MUSIC boxes beyond 
repair. All types wanted for spare parts. 
—A. Bornand, 333 6th Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y. J&12468 


FOR SALE: Edison Phonograph Model 
A. Excellent condition. 99 records. $26 
prepaid. — Robert Thompson, 605 Anderson 
St., Greencastle, Ind. je3612 


OUT-OF-PRINT recordings, classical, 
operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange. 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City 19, N. Y. jal2069 


ANNOUNCING. A new periodic mail 
auction of unusual records by notable 
singers. Obtain those items you have 
wanted at your price, or use this addi- 
tional means of placing your good dupli- 
cates in the hands of those who want 
them most. Write for list and details. 
— The Music Den, 2133 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. o64-56 


MUSIC BOXES 

ALL TYPES OP CHOICE SWISS BOXES 
FOIL SALE. ALSO BEGIN A BONES IN MA- 
HOGANY AND HAND DECORATED CASES: 
Singing bird find other mechanical pcs. nGlp 

Music Boxes Repaired 

GEORGE A. BIDDEN 

Barrington Rhode Island 


WANTED: CYLINDER records, phono- 
graphs. Parts. Music boxes. Discs, me- 
chanical birds. — Nugent, 101 No. Third, 
Richmond, Va. jly3291 


MUSIC BOXES: I am still accepting a 
limited amount of repair work on music 
boxes and other mechanical pieces. I also 
have choice music boxes for sale; all 
types. — Geo. A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. 

je3024 


COLLECTION 30 genuine old violins 
for the collector, connoisseur, profession- 
al. Descriptive catalog as to their authen- 
ticity, history, preservation, tonal 
characteristics and price range will be 
sent postpaid for one dollar. — Isador 
Berger, Violin Connoisseur, Great North- 
ern Theater, Chicago. Illinois. au3654 


For Sale: — Regina automatic Music 
Box with several 27" records, $350. 
Regina 20 %" and 27" records. Stella 
17" and 15 %" records. Mira 15 %" and 
18" records. — George Schait 8 Walnut 
Ave. Cranford, N. J. au3666 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Ada Jones. II. 


By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


Billy Murray, who has had a longer 
career than any other pioneer record- 
ing artist and whose long-range pop- 
ularity has exceeded that of all the 
rest, once wrote an article far the 
Edison company's house magazine, in 
which he related ihow Ada Jones first 
came to his attention. 

"I am no Christopher Columbus,” Billy 
wrote, ‘‘but I have made one discovery 
that I am proud of. I was down on 
Fourteenth street in New York, looking- 
for amusement, and I happened to wan- 
der into a little museum. It was crammed 
full of marvels, but the greatest marvel 
to me was the voice of a girl who was 
singing there. She had what is known as 
‘pep’ in these days. I think it was labeled 
‘ginger' or 'tobasco' at that time. Any- 
way, it was some spice. I simply couldn’t 
forget her voice and manner. 

“Some time after. I wa-s making a re- 
cord with Len Spencer. It was a duet for 
a male and female voice. Sure! I was 
supposed to be the female voice. I can 
get away with some pretty high notes, 
but there were a couple in that song that 
I couldn’t reach on tiptoes. I couldn't 
have raised my voice that high with a 
fifty-ton crane. So I told the director 
about the girl I had heard in the Four- 
teenth street museum and suggested 
that she be given a try-out. He told me 
to bring her around. I did. and she made 
just as big a hit with everybody else as 
she did with me. Ada Jones was her 
name. Did you ever hear of her? 

“Some one,” Billy added, “has spread 
the impreesion that Ada Jones is, in pri- 
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The Curious History 
of Music Boxes 

By Masoriak & Heckeri 

The story of automatic musical 
instruments , from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonograph , 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book , that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types, and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples . Some of these 
took strange shapes , such as the 
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pistol f and many others, and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
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vate life, Mrs. Billy Murray, We are 
married but not to each other.” 

As Billy personally related to me 

his discovery of Ada, he and Len 
Spencer were doing what used to be 
known as a "coon sketch.” Len was 
saying something like, "Does you love 
me, honey bunch?” and Billy was re- 
plying, "You knows I does, sugar 
chile!” when Victor Emerson, the 
manager of the Columbia studios, in 
which they were filling a recording 
engagement, came in. 

“Oh, for Pete's sake!” Emerson 
snorted in disgust. "If you’ve got to 
do that sort of thing, why don’t you 
get a woman for the woman’s part, 
Len, instead of having another man 
try to do it?” 

Murray then spoke up. "Victor,” he 
said, "I heard a little woman singing 
not long ago at Huber’s museum, 
down o.n Fourteenth street, that I be- 
lieve would be fine in this kind of 
work. Her name is Ada Jones.” Both 
Spencer and Emerson expressed in- 
terest. and this, Billy said, resulted in 
Ada Jones’ becoming not only Len 
Spencer’s partner in descriptive 
sketches but also winning instantan- 
eous popularity as a solo singer. 

Under the heading of "Singing to 
the World,” Ada Jones wrote, in the 
February, 1917, issue of the Edison 
Amberola Monthly, an account of her 
recording experiences that is well 
worth reproducing in its entirety. It 
is especially interesting to me be- 
cause of the able defense the beloved 
singer made of her decision to sing 
popular music as a career. She points 
out a fact, which is often overlooked, 
that as much "popular” as “classical” 
music proves to be of permanent value 
and survives. I came across a good 
illustration of this fact a few days 
ago while reading an advertisement 
published in an 1880 number of Scrib- 
ner’s magazine. Of the then popular 
songs offered for sale by one pub- 
lisher, at least half are still fairly 
well remembered and sung occasion- 
ally or, in a few cases, frequently. 
Since the list contains about 200 titles, 
this seems an astonishingly high per- 
centage of survival, and disposes of 
the contention that all popular music 
is necessarily ephemeral. 

Here is Ada Jones’ own article: 

“I have been asked to write a little 
story of my phonograph career, I sup- 
pose because I am one of the best known 
phonograph singers in the world. 

“It was thirteen years ago thUt I start- 
ed singing for the phonograph and I have 
been at It ever since. That is a long 
time but there is not a single moment of 
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it that I regret, Indeed, rather I am 
thankful that circumstances gave me the 
opportunity lo enter this field and that 
such talents as 1 may possess enabled 
me to be as successful as I am. I often 
pause and wonder just how many people, 
at t lie particular moment, are listening 
to mv voice. I don't believe that there is 
a single singer for the phonograph who 
does not have this thought at times. It 
may seem to you that a singer like my- 
self, who sings the everyday songs for 
everyday people, may not have a highly 
appreciative audience, but I believe that 
it would be hard to find people more 
grateful than those comprising the in- 
visible audience to which I sing. Unable 
to indicate their approval by applause, 
they express it by letters. I have hun- 
dreds of these, received from all parts 
of the world and all kinds of people. 

“1 have one from a lighthouse keeper in 
Australia, telling me that he would go 
insane in his isolation if he did not have 
a phonograph to keep his mind occupied. 
He might better have expressed his 
gratitude to Thomas A. Edison than to 
myself, but 1 received the letter because 
he happened to be very fojid of my re- 
cords. Another letter that i prize is one 
from the captain of a little trading ves- 
sel that plies, or used to ply, among the 
Fiji Islands. I have one from a prospector 
in Alaska and still another from a shift 
boss in a diamond mine in the Kimber- 
ley fields in South Africa. During the 
Spanish -American War, X received many 
letters from boys at the front. 

“My work has brought me a profound 
respect for my profession. I have come 
to take a delight in interpreting the 
songs that are born of the people and 
sung by the people. They express the 
real sentiments of the times with far 
greater fidelity than the productions of 
cultured and educated musicians who 
look to other countries and other times 
for their themes and inspirations. And I 
believe that the world is enriched by the 
melodies and sentiments that come from 
the masses. Only a fragmentary portion 
of either classical or popular music be- 
comes immortal, and fully as much 
‘popular’ music survives as does the 
classical. 1 like ragtime because I feel 
that it is typically American. It is alive, 
virile, dashing and stimulating. It reflects 
the dominant qualities of the American 
race. It would not have found its origin 
here if the sentiments it expresses were 
not those of the people, and it would not 
have captivated public fancy so thor- 
oughly if it did not have some real merit. 
Victor Herbert once remarked that he 
was equally sorry for the person who 
couldn't enjoy ragtime as he was for the 
person who couldn't enjoy opera, 

“Although it may seem simple, making 
a record is not an easy task, and I al- 
ways am ‘all in' after I have finished. It 
is the nervous strain of knowing that you 
must not make a single mistake, that 
wears on you. On the vaudeville stage a 
false note or a slight slip in your pro- 
nunciation makes no difference. On the 
phonograph stage the slightest error is 
not admissable. To make one means that 
you must make the record over again. 
The first record I made was a duet with 
the late Len Spencer. It was a rendition 
of the once popular song called ‘Pals', and 
was one of the famous ‘Jimmie and 
Maggie' series of records. My first solo 
was ‘My Carolina Lady,' a song that 
swept the country when 'coon' songs 
were in vogue. My introduction to my 
profession was brought abemt by Len 
Spencer and Billy Murray, both of whom 
I met in New York. Previous to that time 
I had had an abundance of experience on 
the stage, both legitimate and variety. 
When I was born in Manchester, Eng- 
land. I seemed destined to a theatrical 
career. My mother was a famous singer 
and I was brought up in the atmosphere 
of the stage. 

“As I sit quietly at home with my 
family at Huntington, L. I., and think 
that every day my voice is being heard 
the world over, I feel a deep sense of 
appreciation to the man who invented 
the phonograph and gave me the opportu- 
nity to sing to all the world through the 
medium of his marvelous invention.” 

Two points occur to me in connec- 
tion with Miss Jones’ article. Her re- 
ference to receiving ‘ "many letters 
from boys at the front” in the Span- 
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ish-American war is puzzling, since 
the war was fought in 1898 and her 
recording career did not begin until 
six years later. She may have been 
thinking of troops who were stationed 
in Hawaii, the Philippines, etc., after 
her records had begun to gain a 
world-wide vogue. 

The singer referred also to the ner- 
vous strain of making records. Per- 
haps this was the cause of her fre- 
quently having attacks of epilepsy 
while she was filling recording en- 
gagements. Only a few persons, aside 
from her most intimate associates, 
knew that she was subject to epileptic 
fits, but the seizures were a factor 


that frequently complicated her work. 

“Any number of times,” Billy Mur- 
ray said to me, “we’d be recording 
duets. I’d hear a’plop’ and look 
around, and there would be poor little 
Ada, writhing on the floor. We’d have 
to wait until she got over the spell, 
then try again to make a satisfactory 
record.” 

As may easily be imagined, this 
epileptic tendency seriously interfered 
with Ada Jones’ career as a public 
entertainer, at least in her earlier 
years. She appears to have been less 
susceptible later. 

(To be continued) 


MUSIC BOXES for sale. Criterion fine 
cherry case 15 W' discs, $150; Imperial 
Symphonion mahogany 20" discs, $120; 
Symphonion mahogany 12" discs, $90; 
Regina oak 15Ms" discs, $110; Regina up- 
right mahogany 27" discs, $250; beautiful 
inlaid rosewood 12 tune Swiss box 6 bells 
perfect, $300; musical mantel clock 2 
tunes, $30L— Bornand 333 5th Ave., Pel- 
ham, N. Y. jly!Q65 

old POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade.— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. au3402 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Boox 342. fl22781 


EDISON DIAMOND DISC LIST— Part 13 

URLUS, Jacques 

83033 Africana — O Paradies (1914) 

S2016 Cavalleria — Siciliana (German) /MILLER (1913) 

82252 Die Allmacht (Schubert) (1922) 

S3030 Fidelio — Gott! welch’ Dunkel hier (1914) 

57017 Plying Dutchman — Willst jenes (1925) 

S3028 Freischutz — Durch die Walder (1914) 

82260 La Juive — Rachel (German) (1922) 

82277 Lohengrin— In fernem Land (1922) 

83017 Lohengrin — Mein lieber Schwan (2891) (1913) 

83017 Lohengrin — Mein lieber Schwan (3602) 

82514 Lohengrin — Mein lieber Schwan (1913) 

82260 Magic Flute — Dies Bildnis (1922) 

57017 Magic Flute — Wie stark is nicht (1925) 

82275 Martha— Ach, so fromm/MIDDLETON (1922) 

83083 Messe Solennelle — Panis Angelicas (Franck) /RAPPOLD & PARVIS (1918; 
83011 Meist;ersinger — Prize song (1913) 

82276 Meistersinger— Freislied/MATZENAUER (1922) 

83021 Murmelndes Luftchen (Jensen) (1913) 

73008 O schone Zeit (Gotze) /MITTELSTADT (1922) 

82269 Rienzi — Allmatch t’ger Vater/HEMPEL (1922) 

82275 Rienzi — Erstehe, hohe .Roma/RAPPOLD (1922) 

83020 Sehnsucht (Rubinstein) (1913) 

73005 Sehnsucht (Rubinstein)/SCHUMANN (1924) 

83040 Siegfried — Schmiedlied (1914) 

83082 Stabat Mater— Cujus animam/VERLET & MATZENAUER (1918) 

82514 Standchen (Strauss) (1913) 

28254 Still wie die Nacht (Bohm) (1919) 

82252 Traum durch die Dammerung (Strauss) (1922) 

82246 Walkune — Ein Schwert (1922) 

82246 Walkure — Siegnrvund's Liebeslied (1922) 

83019 Zauberlied (Meyer-Helmund) (1913) 

82280 Zauberlied (Meyer-Helmund) /MIDDLETON (1922) 

VAN GORDON, Cyrena (Somgs not listed) 

82180 Favorita — O mio Fernando (1920) 

82180 Trovatore — Stride la vampa (1920) 

VERGERI, Emilia 

76003 Carmen — Haban.-era (1917) 

76003 Cavalleria — Voi lo sapete (Spanish) (1917) 

VERLET, Alice 

83057 Boheme — O soave famciulla with ZENATELLO (1917) 

83039 Bonnie sweet Bessie (1921) 

82561 Carmena (Wilson) (1918) 

83070 Carnival of Venice, 2 parts (1917) 

82178 Chanson d’amour (Hollraan) /TIFFANY & LAURENTI (1920) 

83060 Chanson de Florian (Godard) (iyi7) 

83039 Coming through the rye (1921) 

83065 Crucifix, with LANGEVIN/MIDDLETON (1917) 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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COLLECTOR HAS 4000 choice vocal 
operatic records for sale. Send for free 
list. — Louis Bullaro, 2432 Washington St., 
San Francisco 15. Calif. 


HIGH SCHOOL teacner sells duplicates 
of rare collection. Special low prices.— 
E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey 
City, 6, N. J, apl2069 


OUT-OF-PRINT recordings, classical, 
operati-c, 1900-1940, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City 19, N. Y, Jal2Q69 

ANNOUNCING. A new periodic mail 
auction of uAusual records by notable 
singers. Obtain those items you have 
wanted at your price, or use this addi- 
tional means of placing your good dupli- 
cates in the hands of those who want 
them most. Write for list and details. 
— The Music Den, 2133 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26. Calif. o64-55 

PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. fl2676 


RECORD COLLECTOR with several 
hundred duplicates, desires exchange. 
Lists promptly forwarded upon receipt of 
yours. — Sims, P, O. Box 741, So. Miami, 
Fla. au6255 


WANTED: DISCS for largest size 

“Mira” music box. Give titles, prices. — 
J. B. Williams, 608 Susquehanna Ave., 
W. Pittston, Pa. jly3822 


FOR SALE: Edison Diamond Disc 
Phonograph with 30 cylinder, unbreak- 
able records, as good as new, for $16. — 
Peter H. Loeper Ashland, Penn. 

City, 6, N. J. apl2069 


FOR SALE: Brand new records from 
HMV Historic Catalogue. Also other 
vocal -cut-outs. For list write to. — The 
Record Collector, Box 114, Wynnewood, 
Pennsylvania. jlyl042 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, every de- 
scription. Meerschaum pipes, steins. Will 
sell my duplicates. — Herbert H, Mayer, 
2911 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. dl2219 


WANTED: OLD MUSIC boxes beyond 
repair. All types wanted for spare parts. 
—A. Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y- ja!2468 

WANTED: CYLINDER records, phono- 
graphs. Parts. Music boxes. Discs, me- 
chanical birds.— Nugent, 101 No. Third, 
Richmond, Va. Jly3291 


MUSIC BOXES: I am still accepting a 
limited amount of repair work on music 
boxes and other mechanical pieces. I also 
have choice music boxes for sale; all 
types.— Geo. A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. 

jly3024 


COLLECTION 30 genuine old violins 
for the collector, connoisseur, profession- 
al. Descriptive catalog as to their authen- 
tic) ty, h istory, preservation, tonal 
characteristics and price range will be 
sent postpaid for one dollar. — Isador 
Berger, Violin Connoisseur, Great North- 
ern Theater, Chicago, Illinois. au3654 


For Sale: — Regina automatic Music 
Box with several 27" records, $350. 
Regina 20 %" and 27" records. Stella 
17" and 15 records. Mira 15 %" artd 
18" records. — George Schait 8 Walnut 
Ave. Cranford, N. J. au3666 


For sale, Flute, over 100 years old. 
Stamp for details. — Nannie Wall, 
Forest Home, Ala. jlyl441 
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SAVE YOUR HOBBIES 

The wealth of information con- 
tained in every issue of Hobbies is 
too valuable to be thrown around 
with the consequent danger of loss. 
This binder is covered with buckram, 
with the title printed in gold. Its 
appearance will compare favorably 
with the handsomest bound books in 
your library. It will be sent to you 
postpaid on receipt of $2.50 with a 
guarantee of perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded* 
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MUSIC BOXES 

and EXTRA DISCS for sale 

LLOYD G. KELLEY 
Broadway and Rt. 3 
Hanover, P. 0. Box 342, Mass. 


C.R.S. 

Historical Records 

Re-issues and re-recordings of 
operatic , theatrical , and 
speech records . 

For Sale By 

GRAMOPHONE SHOP 
18 East 48th St., New York, N. Y. 
AXELROD MUSIC 
45 Snow St., Provliienco, R. 1. 

H. ROYER SMITH CO 
10th and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
TULSA RECORD SHOP 
517 South Boston, Tulsa 3, Okla. ia74o 
RECORD SHOP 

14 Tillman Place, San Francisco 8, Calif. 

Edison Cylinder 

and 

Diamond Disc Records ua 
WOODYMAY RECORD COMPANY 
Knights of the Turntable 
73 Roxbury Street, Boston (19) Mass. 


WANTED 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

★ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

★ EDOUARD de RESZKE 

★ SCHUMANN-HEINK 

★ CAMPANARI 

★ SUZANNE ADAMS 

★ ANTONIO SCOTTI 

★ CHARLES GILIBERT 

TEN-INCH, SINGLE- FACED RECORDS 
WITH RED AND GOLD OR BLACK 
AND SILVER LABELS. 


Edison Grand Opera Cylinders 

Victor: Red Seal, single-faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

International Zonophone Company: 
Disco Zonofone, Disque Zonophone 
by great singers. 

Eugenia Mantelll: Any Zonophones by 
this artist, especially her Carmen 
arias on 40075. 

AXJK) eatLloirs, supplements, pamphlets and old 
advertisements of records and phonographs. 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

944 Monroe Lane, Woodmere, L. I., N. Y. 

Persons OTterlng material not weolflod above, or 

seeking Information, aro requited to enoloie a 
stamped envelope for reply. 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Ada Jones. Ill 


By ULYSSES 

Three years after Ada Jones wrote 
her “Singing for the World” article 
for the Edison Amberola Monthly, 
Lawton Mackall, an enthusiastic 
phonograph fan, obtained an inter- 
view with her which was published in 
Farm and Fireside Magazine. Al- 
though it appeared toward the last of 
the comedienne's career, I shall re- 
print it here, out of chronological 

The Curious History 
of Music Boxes 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 

The story of automatic musical 
instruments , from their earliest 
conception down through the years 
to the invention of the phonography 
is authentically traced in this un- 
usual book , that contains the de- 
scription and interesting historical 
background of music boxes of all 
types, and illustrates many of the 
rarest examples. Some of these 
took strange shapes t such as the 
butterfly music box, or the musical 
pistol t and many others, and are 
pictured for the first time in this 
limited edition, which also includes 
a section on 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

24£ PAGES— 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 
$6 POSTPAID— INSURED 

Make chocks payable to 
Llohtner Publishing Company 
ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 

MUSIC BOXES 

ALL TYPES OF CHOICE SWISS BOXES 
FOR SALE. ALSO REGINA BOXES IN MA- 
HOGANY AND HAND DECORATED OASES: 
Singing bird and other mechanical pcs. n64p 

Music Boxes Repaired 

GEORGE A. BIDDEN 
Barrington Rhode Island 

EARLY AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC 
Bound Volumes or Loose Sheets 

Wanted. 

List on Reauest. 

HARRY DICHTER, 5458 Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


MUSIC BOXES 

all types 

BOUGHT, SOLD and REPAIRED. 

my74p 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 


(JIM) WALSH 

order, because it clearly reveals some 
aspects of the singer's personality, 
and also relates a somewhat different 
account of her introduction to the pro- 
fession of phonograph singing than 
was given in Billy Murray’s remini- 
scences and in what Ada Jones her- 
self wrote. 

I shall discuss these discrepancies 
after quoting from Mr. Mackall's 
article, which was illustrated with a 
cut of “Ada Jones sending a joke by 
wireless.” This picture would surprise 
admirers of Ada, familiar only with 
her photos in the old record catalogs. 
Instead of having the mass of long 
hair always in evidence in her earlier 
pictures, she appears to be sporting a 
boyish bob, although the picture was 
made before bobbed hair was popular. 
She may have been “sending a joke 
by wireless,” but she is holding a re- 
ceiver to her ear and it is more likely 
that she was listening to a radio pro- 
gram through a primitive receiving 
set. 

Here is what Lawton Mackall 
wrote : 

“To make people smile who cannot see 
you is considerable of an art. Ada Jones 
has been doing that for twenty years; 
in fact, hers was the first woman's voice 
ever successfully recorded on the phono- 
graph. She has a droll personality hiding 
behind phonograph records. 

“I wonder if Charlie Chaplin or Fatty 
Arbuckle would be funny if we could do 
more than hear them? No telling. But I 
fancy that Charlie without the help of 
his famous feet and his jaunty cane and 
his twitching mustache would be pretty 
nearly a crippled comedian; and if rotund 
Roscoe hod no means of exhibiting his 
fatness and grinning his well-known grin, 
he would fare badly. Ada Jones is able 
to amuse us through her voice alone. 
She makes <us see the characters she 
sings. 

“Having chuckled over many a record 
of hers — Irish character songs, Negro dia- 
lect numbers, rural skits, and so forth — 
I was filled with curiosity to know what 
sort of person she was in real life. So I 
took a train out to Huhtington, Long 
Island, where she lives. As the train drew 
up at the little station, there was the 
usual scene that occurs when the mid- 
afternoon train arrives from the city — 
folks getting off and being greeted by 
their relatives, and general excitement. 
The quietest, most serious-looking person 
in sight was a woman whose features 
resembled photographs I'd seen. 

“‘Are you — ?’ 

“‘Yes, I’m Ada Jones/ she said quietly. 
“Nobody ever believes I am when they 
meet me; but I am! 

Was this the rollicking comedienne? 

People expect me to look funny, I 
guess/ she continued almost apologetical- 
ly as we walked the short distance up 
the hill lane to her house. 'When I was 
out in Ohio on a concert tour, a little 
boy about eight years old stared at me 


MUSIC BOXES 

HOW TO REPAIR THEM. By Jacot. Published 
In 1890. I offer this rare 32-pago booklet while 
the limited supply lasts. Price $2.00 a copy 
postpaid. 
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GEORGE A BIDDEN 

Barrington, Rhode Island 
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as I was waiting- on the railroad station 
platform, and I heard him say, “She Ada 
Jones? Naw, yuh can't fool me!” Some- 
times even grown folks doubt me, so fre- 
quently I use a phonograph as an intro- 
ducer — have it play one of my records, 
and then I come in and sing. People in 
the audience nod their heads and admit, 
“Well, well, it's her, sure enough!” (She 
mimicked the .tone of voice). 

“When you come down to it, why should 
a professional funmaker be expected to 
look comical and clown around contin- 
uously? When someone says to you, 
“This is my friend, Dr. Poultice,” you 
don’t expect the doc to grab your pulse 
or sound your chest. If you met Jack 
Dempsey, you wouldn't expect him to 
knock you down just to be consistent. 
When the waiter asks Caruso what he'll 
have for breakfast, he hardly looks for 
a reply of “Soft-boiled eggs and coffee!” 
sung in high C. Yet For some reason, 
comedians are expected to be in a mad, 
mad mood day in and day out. Alas, the 
only person who fills that requirement is 
the smart guy at the village store — who 
isn't half as funny as he thinks he is'. 

Ada Jones' quite, matter-of-fact man- 
ner is like the magician's sedate-looking 
silk hat from which he produces aston- 
ishing surprises when he wants to. The 
sleight-of-hand man's equipment, al- 
though varied, is limited to what he hap- 
pens to have up his sleeve, but Ada 
Jones can bring forth, without prepara- 
tion, most anything you ask for. 

“In personal appearance Miss Jones is 
of medium height and what the poets 
call ‘buxom.' The saying, ‘laugh and 
grow plump,' is true of most comedians. 
Old Cal Stewart had a build like Santa 
Claus, and Collins and Harlan can each 
cast a pretty substantial shadow; even 
Billy Murray — with whom Miss Jones has 
sung many a record — is no bean pole. Ada 
Jones, while by far from being a Marie 
Dressier, has the cheerful proportions 
of the true funmaker. When her usuallv 
serious face lights up with droilerv, there 
is a sudden glint of white teeth and a 
sparkle of dancing eyes. 

“As she sat there on the front of her 
house, rocking casually, she answered a 
question about dialects by giving- me an 
astonishing demonstration of voice 
magic. She would speak a few words in 
broad Irish brogue, then shift suddenly 
to darkey intonations; then as instantan- 
eously to Bowery lingo. Her impersona- 
tions were so real that if my back had 
been turned I veritably should have 
thought that the characters she thus con- 
jured up were there on the porch. She 
had me seeing things! If she chose to be 
a spiritualistic medium she would fool 
anybody. The truth is, she is a light- 
ning-change artist without the aid of 
make-up. 

“‘Where did I learn how to take off 
different kinds of people? Oh, just by 
watching and noticing. Some women can 
take one good look at a dress In a store 
window and go home and make one like 
it. I can’t do that; but I can watch and 
listen to somebody on a street car or in a 
restaurant and go home and take them 
off. It’s a matter of habit and training. 
You see, I've been mimicking ever since 
T was a baby. 

‘“When T was a kid T found that taking 
oft people was more fun than any other 
game. All children when they play imi- 
tate grown-ups. You watch any little girl 
teaching her dolls to behave. She talks 
to them just the way her mother talks 
to her — same words, same tone of voice, 
or so nearly the same as to sound absurb 
coming from a little tot. 

“T was such a little mimic that my 
father would show me off before friends. 
I was too young to feel self-conscious or 
scared: it was just play to me. When T 
was five I took part in a concert, and 
sang a song all alone. T had an unusual- 
ly strong voice for a child, and a good 
memory, so that T could pick up most any 
song l heard. At entertainments I would 
watch the other performers, and then 
come out and imitate them. Father used 
to say I could ‘steal anybody's act.’ If I 
hadn't been so young, they might have 
got at my nerviness, but as it was, they 
let me pass as a sort of curiosity. 

When T had made some success in 
‘variety’ and comic opera, mv stepmother 
who was my manager, took me to the old 
North American Phonograph Company 
which Thomas A. Edison' had started not 
long before, and there T tried singing into 
the horn. It is a fact that mine was the 


first woman's voice ever successfully re- 
corded by a phonograph. That was 
twenty years ago, before the modern 
disc had been invented or the cylinder 
perfected”. 

Some of the statements in this 
interview are puzzling because they 
appear to contradict what Miss Jones 
had already said about her career. I 
have shown in a preceding install- 
ment that hers was not the first wo- 
man's voice to be successfully record- 
ed. Since her first records did not 
appear until late in 1904 or early in 
1905, it had not been 20 years since 
the beginning of her recording career. 
The reference to “the old North 
American Phonograph Company" I 
take to' be slip of Mr. MackalPs pen 
for the National Phonograph Com- 
pany, the name under which Thomas 
A. Edison Inc., originally carried on 
phonograph activities. 

I suppose there is a possibility that 
Ada's stepmother went with her to 
the Edison studios and had her make 
test recordings several years before 
any of her records were actually 
placed on the market, but this is not 
at all certain. Perhaps Mr. Mackall 
in writing his interview had an in- 
accurate recollection of what Miss 
Jones actually had said. 

However that may be, we have now 
arrived at the point where her career 
may considered from its beginning in 
1904 to her death in a small town in 
North Carolina, when she was on tour, 
18 years later. 

(to be continued) 


RECORDS 


COLLECTOR HAS 4000 choice vocal 
operatic records for sale. Send for free 
list.— T xjuIs Bullaro, 2432 Washington St.. 
San Francisco 15, Calif. au3252 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells duplicates 
of rare collection. Special low prices. — 
R Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey 
City, 6, N. J. apt 20 69 


OUT-CF-PRINT recordings, classical, 
operatic, 1900-1940. bought, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange. 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City 19, N. Y. Jal2069 


ANNOUNCING, a new periodic mall 
auction of unusual records by notable 
singers. Obtain those items you have 
wanted at your price, or use this addi- 
tional means of placing your good dupli- 
cates in the hands of those who want 
them most. Write for list and details. 
— The Music Den. 2133 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26. Calif, o64-55 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E 
Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan. Jersey City 
New Jersey. f 1 2675 


EDISON diamond disc records, mostly 
classical. My choice 50 c ea. Specified 
title 75c. mahogany large cabinet mach- 
ine $35,=— Mrs. A. W. Smith, Garfield. 
Kan. atiliei 


TRAVEL SEARCH 
FOR BELLS 

By A. C. Meyer — $2.50 postpaid 

In the last 10 years, scml-retlred. Mr. Meyer and 
his wife, also a bell enthusiast. Indulged their 
hobby of bell collecting, which has taken them to 
many parts of the world. In every city and virtu- 
ally every crossroads, they added interesting speci- 
mens to their collection. Now ‘'grounded” be- 
cause of the war. Mr. Moyer has summarized It all 
In a down-to-earth story. 

LIGHTNEK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2810 S. Michigan Chicago 16, Illinois 

Make checks layablo to 
Llghtner Publishing Company 


WANTED: Okeh red label records by 
Gerald Griffin.— Kilroy, 1129 N. Rowan, 
Los Angeles, Calif. aulSOl 


RECORD COLLECTOR with several 
hundred duplicates, desires exchange. 
Lists promptly forwarded upon receipt of 
yours. — Sims, P. O. Box 741, So. Miami, 
Fla. au6265 


SEND 3c STAMP for list of collectors' 
items to — 2315 So. Flower St., Apt. 201, 
Los Angeles, Calif. ja6405 


FOR SALE: Edison Diamond Disc 
Phonograph with 30 cylinder, unbreak- 
able records, as good as new, for $15. — 
Peter H. Loeper Ashland, Penn. 

City, 6, N. J. apl2069 


COLLECTION of old Ballad records. 
Many singers, sell in lots of 12 or more of 
each singer. — C. L. Hogan, R. 2, Kansas 
City 3, Mo. aul861 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, every de- 
scription. Meerschaum pipes, steins. Will 
sell my duplicates. — Herbert H. Mayer, 
2911 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. dl2219 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main St., Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. au3402 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items, — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Boox 342. fl22781 


WANTED: OLD MUSIC boxes beyond 
repair. All types wanted for spare parts. 
— A. Bornand, 333 5 th Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y. jal2468 


MUSIC BOXES: I am still accepting a 
limited amount of repair work on music 
boxes and other mechanical pieces. I also 
have choice music boxes for sale; all 
types. — Geo. A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. 

03094 


COLLECTION 30 genuine old violins 
for the collector, connoisseur, profession- 
al. Descriptive catalog as to their authen- 
ticity, history, preservation, tonal 
characteristics and price range will be 
sent postpaid for one dollar. — Isador 
Berger, Violin Connoisseur, Great North- 
ern Theater, Chicago, Illinois. au3654 


For Sale : — Regina automatic Music 
Box with several 27" records, $350. 
Regina 20 %" and 27" records. Stella 
17" and ISYz" records. Mira 15%" and 
18" records. — George Schait 8 Walnut 
Ave. Cranford, N. J. au3666 


WANTED: Music boxes, musical ob- 
jects, clocks. — Madge Owens, 2122 First 
St., Bakersfield, Calif. au!19 


HIGH GRADE S. S. Stewart banjo, 5 
string, §150 beautiful soloists instrument, 
made 1898; also Whyte Laydie Fairbanks 
& Cole $100, 5 string banjo, made 1908. 
Bolh in fine cases; also 1 Gibson mandolin 
in leather case, lyre type, ebony finish 
$100 instrument. Make offer on the 3 
together. — C. G. Sturtevant, 2343 Ramona 
St., San Antonio 1, Texas. aul063 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH,, model C, 
small brass horn with stand, 60 cylinder 
records. Crated and transportation paid, 
$2S. — Kathryn's Kurios, Canton, Mo. 

aul012 


WANTED: CYLINDER records, phono- 
graphs. Parts. Music boxes. Discs, me- 
chanical birds. — Nugent, 101 No. Third, 
Richmond, Va, o3422 
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ADA JONES. IV. 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


If Ada Jones actually was only 40 
years of age at the time of her death, 
she cannot have been more than 22 
when she began her career as a re- 
cording artist. 

I have already indicated that I be- 
lieve the age given on her death certi- 
ficate is erroneous. The photographs 
of her which the recording companies 
published within a year or so after 
her records first appeared seem to me 
to be those of a woman of consider- 
ably more maturity than the early 
twenties would suggest. On the other 
hand, a present-day student of such 
things must allow for the aging effect 
of the types of hair styling and cost- 
umes that were popular in the early 
1900's, and made young women look 
middle-aged by our standards. 

The 1914 Edison catalog said that 
Miss Jones sang “Killarney” in public 
- in- Phi ladetphra at the age" of' Severn— - 
two years after her father had moved 
from England to the United States. 

Can it be that she was a “star” two 
years later, at the age of nine? The 
New York Public Library's theatrical 
collection includes the following items 
about her: 

"ADA JONES — She starred in"* ‘A 
Knotty Affair/ by. H. Hall Winslow 
(opening: May IS, 1891) and other light 
comedies. In 1897, she was awarded a 
verdict for $315 against John C. Rice for 
services rendered by her in ‘Courted In<to 
Court,' by John J. McNally (opening 
December 29, 1896.)*’ 

Obviously, if the comedienne was 
only 22 in 1904, she was just nine in 
1891, and 15 when she was awarded 
the $315 verdict six years later! 

I should like to know, too, how it 
happened that a former “musical com- 
edy star” was singing years later in 
a dime museum. Perhaps the attacks 
of epilepsy were less bothersome to a 
singer in Huber's Museum than they 
would be in more pretentious produc- 
tions. 


Putting to one side this somewhat 
unchivalrous consideration of Miss 
Jones' age, there can no doubt that 
she _ was extremely fortunate in 
making her phonograph debut under 
the guidance of Leonard Garfield 
Spencer. 

Len Spencer, who was the first re- 
cording artist to win fame through- 
out the English-speaking world, was 
a man with his share of faults, but 
he was also a genius — the greatest 
creative genius who has ever earned 
a handsome income primarily through 
the phonograph. His originality, in- 
genuity and capacity for taking pains 
were unequalled by any of his con- 
temporaries. If he were alive and at 
the top of his form today, he would 
undoubtedly be one of the best known 
and highly paid of radio writers and 
performers. As has been well said, he 
was “the Orson Welles of the early 
1900's.” 

Because a series of articles deal- 
ing with Len Spencer's career will 
follow these about Ada Jones, it is 
not my plan to write extensively now 

concerning-- his -mastery of dialects ^ 

and his uncanny ability to squeeze 
complete dramatic sketches into the 


compass of a two-minute cylinder. 
Naturally, however, since he had been 
making records for 15 years before 
the “discovery” of the museum singer, 
he was the ideal man to teach her the 
tricks of recording and bring her 
natural gifts of mimicry to the re- 
markably high level that was so well 
displayed in her records. 

It will be remembered that Miss 
Jones wrote that the first record she 
made was “Pals," a duet with 
Spencer She also said that her first 
solo -record was “My Carolina Lady.” 
Presumably, since she was writing 
for an Edison publication, she was re 1 
ferring to her Edison records and ex- 
cluding others, yet I can find nothing 
to indicate that Edison ever issued the 
first “Pals” Bowery sketch, which 
made Jones and Spencer a famous 
dueJL team, am til a- feur-mjnute -ver^ 
sion was listed in August, 1910. On 
second thought, I should have said 
“Pals” made “Spencer and Jones” 
famous, because Len was not the type 
of genius who shirks the limelight 
and his name preceded Miss Jones' 
on their first records. 

“My Carolina Lady” — a historic re- 
cording that I alas.! have never had 
the pleasure of hearing — appeared in 
the Edison wax cylinder list for 
March, 1905. In those days, Edison 
issued a monthly fan magazine. The 
New Phonogram, which was supposed 
to sell for two cents a copy but was 
usually distributed free by dealers. 
Here is what it said of Ada Jones' 
first record: 

“8948. My Carolina Laxly. This record 
serves as an introduction to the phono- 
graph public of another new singer in 
Miss Jones, who has a charming con- 
tralto voice. Miss Jones sings this selec- 
tion in a style all her own. with a dainty 
coon dialect and expression that claim 
your interested attention at once. The 
music of this song was written by 
Andrew B. Sterling.’’ 

Judging by the serial number, the 
first descriptive specialty made by 
Jones and Spencer for Edison was 
“Heinie,” which appeared in May, 
1905. It was thus described: “A Dutch 
vaudeville^ specialty, introducing the 
song ‘Heine.' The scene is in the 
theater, with orchestra, and all the 
incidental effects are reproduced real- 
istically. The music of this song was 
written by Ted Snyder and the words 
by Edward Rose. The record is clever- 
ly made by Miss Jones and Mr. 
Spencer and cannot fail to achieve 
wide popularity.” 

That concluding statement about 
“Heinie,” whose number was 8982, 
was something of a masterpiece of 
under-statement. The June issue of 
the Phonogram listed another Jones 
— Spencer duet, “Every Little Bit 
Helps,” a “coon skit”- which was'also 
an enormous hit. In describing the 
new record, the editor revealed inci- 
dentally that “Heinie” was the big- 
gest selling record Edison had made 
up to that time: 

— 1 *£M)16r- Ev-’ vy- Lfttler- Btt Helps. A real- 
istic portrayal of a vaudeville act. intro- 
ducing the -theater surroundings, audi- 
ence, orchestra and everything incidental 


to as bright and amusing a little act with 
a story to it as one would see or hear in a 
first-class vaudeville house. The record 
in the May list made by these artists 
broke all records for the sale of a single 
selection, and this one will probably be 
quite as popular. Fred Fischer wrote the 
music of this cnmnosition and George 
Whiting, the words.” 

As will be seen, the first Jones and 
Spencer records introduced a popular 
song of the day, with a playlet built 
around and illustrating the theme of 
the sang. Later, Spencer more often 
wrote completely original skits. 

Meanwhile, the phonograph's bril- 
liant new star and her distinguished 
associate and mentor were not con- 
fining themselves to recording for 
Edison. ■ I suspect, in fact, that their 
first work together was done for Col- 
umbia, since it was Victor Emerson 
who had insisted that Spencer should 
use a woman to play feminine roles 
in his skits and brought Billy Mur- 
ray's suggestion that “the little wo- 
man at Huber's Museum” be tried. 

As best as I can ascertain, the first 
Columbia record on which Ada Jones' 
name appeared. was issued in Feb — 
nuary, 1905 — a month before her first 
for Edison. It was listed as both a 
cylinder, No. 32623, and a disc, 3050. 
(Columbia was then the only company 
making both disc and cylinder re- 
cords.) The record was “The Hand of 
Fate,” described in a sub-title as “A 
Burlesque Mellow-drama,” which was 
“full of the dramatic thrills so dear to 
the hearts of the gallery gods.” The 
artists were “Len Spencer, Henry 
Spencer and Miss Ada Jones.” It is 
interesting as the only record to my 
knowledge in which Len Spencer's 
twin brother, Harry, took part in a 
Jones and Spencer sketch, and one of 
the very few of any sort in which he 
ever participated, aside from some- 
times being used by Columbia to 
make preliminary announcements. 

Both Jones and Spencer were miss- 
ing from the April, 1905, list, but they 
were back in May with “Mr. and Mrs. 
Murphy,” an Irish sketch, which in- 
troduced Albert Von Tilzer's song, 
“Murphy.” In June, Ada's first solo 
Columbia record made its appearance. 

It was cylinder No. 32731, “My Car- 
olina Lady,” the same “coon song” 
with which she had made her Edison 
debut. The Columbia Record described 
it “a refined coon song sweetly sung 
by Miss Ada Jones.” 

Also in June appeared two Jones — 
Spencer specialties: “Ev'ry Little Bit 
Helps,” which Edison issued in the 
same month, on cylinder 32730, and 
“Pals,” introducing Gus Edwards' 
song, “He's Me Pal,” on disc 3148, 
Possibly this is the record of “Pals” 
which Miss Jones said was the first 
she ever made. It had a piano accom- 
paniment instead of an orchestral 
one, which may indicate it had been 
recorded for several months before 
it was issued. 

I am not sure when Ada Jones' first 
Victor record was issued,- but if was- 
No. 4231, a solo, “Mandy; Will You Be 
My Lady Love?” Eleven numbers 
down the list, on 4242, she and Len 
teamed up in “The Hand of Fate.” 
Their next Victor was 4304, “Reuben 
and Cynthia.” Miss Jones finally- got — 
around to singing “My Carolina 
Lady” for Victor on 4430. 

(To be continued) 
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ADA JONES. V. 


Here's a coincidence: On the day 
after I wrote the installment of this 
series in which I mentioned that 
“Heine” and “The Hand of Pate” 
were among the first descriptive 
specialites recorded by Ada Jones and 
Len Spencer, I received a letter from 
that enthusiastic young collector, 
Allen Debus, of Glenview, 111., say- 
ing he had found those very records. 
He did not know I was writing about 
Ada Jones, so it is particularly inter- 
esting to leam that he has come 
across her very earliest records — 
which I have never heard. 

Obviously, it is inadvisable and un- 
necessary to try to give a complete 
account of all the work done by the 
Jones and Spencer partnership from 
the beginning of their association un- 
til Spencei'’s death in 1914. I shall 
mention, however, that their Victor 
version of the famous “Bowery 
specialty,” “Pals,” was No.4363, and 
that in 1906 they recorded “Peaches 
and Cream,” an even more famous 
skit of the same type, for all the 
American phonograph companies. 

It was not long before the glamour- 
ous recorded voice of the comedienne 
began to give her a popularity great- 
er than that of the veteran comedian 
whose protege she had become, and 
the editor of Edison's . Phonogram 
magazine was flooded with requests 
for information about her. Many cor- 
respondents were particularly anxious 
to know if she were married. Some 
undoubtedly hoped she was not and 
longed for an opportunity to become 
“Mr. Ada Jones.” 

Commercial curiosity, however, was 
uppermost in the mind of E. S. B., of 
St. Paul, Minn., who asked in March, 
1906: “How miuch do Miss Jones and 
Mr. Spencer receive for making a 
vaudeville record?” He was briefly 
told: “We cannot supply this infor- 
mation.” 

In November, 1906. the Columbia 
Record published, under the heading 
of “A Talented Pair,” a photograph 
of Jones and Spencer, with the follow- 
ing comment: 

:, We print above pictures of two of the 
most famous record makers in the world. 
Mr. Spencer has long taken high rank as 
a Negro impersonator and his recitations 
and ‘team' work with Miss Jones are ex- 
ceedingly popular. Miss Jones, who was 
one of the first of the women record 
makers, is an artiste of the greatest ver- 
satility and in nothing is this more 
effectively shown than in her very clever 
imitations of Vesta Victoria and the way 
in which she renders the very popular 
songs ‘Waiting at the Clvurch' and. ‘It's 
All right in the Summer Time.' Had Miss 
.Tones done nothing but sing these songs 
she would have won a place in the front 
rank of graphophone record makers, but 
this line of work is only one of dozens 
in which she has been equally successful. 
Thus it happens that L-en Spencer with 
his great abundance of talent and Miss 
Jones with her long experience and dis- 
tinct abili-ty are, taken together, one of 
the most forceful and entertaining pairs 
that have ever engaged in the work of 
making talking machine records which 
are always popular and in lively 
demand.” 

The Phonogram for July, 1907, con- 
tained this communication from 


A.A.A., of Kansas City, Mo.: “I heard 
from one of your jobbers last week 
that Ada Jones and Len Spencer were 
married to each other. If so, will you 
give me date of same?” The reply; 
“Both Ada Jones and Len Spencer are 
married, but not to each other.” 

I have been unable to ascertain the 
date of Ada Jones' marriage, but it 
probably took place before her re- 
cording career began. Her husband 
was Hughey Flaherty, a vaudeville 
performer whose fame never ap- 
proached hers. He survived her by 
nearly twenty years. Not only was she 
frequently rumored to be the wife of 
Len Spencer but, later, was common- 
ly believed to be married to Billy 
Murray. 

And now we come to an event that, 
to the true old record enthusiast, is 
of even more historical interest than 
the beginning of the Jones and Spen- 
cer partnershio. I refer to Miss Jones' 
singing association with Billy Mur- 
ray, which began in 1907 and was not 
altogther severed until her death. 
The Jones — Murray duets undoubtedly 
were the most popular ever made for 
the phonograph by any singing pair, 
with the possible exception of those 
of Collins and Harlan and Billy Jones 
and Ernest Hare. Ada and Billy 
reached their greatest popularity 
after their partnership began. 

Their first duet for Edison was 
issued in October. 1907. It was No. 
9659, “Will You Be My Teddy Bear?” 

( a sufficiently silly title! and re- 
ceived this comment in the Phono- 
gram: “This song was Anna Held's 
greatest hit in ‘The Parisian Model’ 
and is one of the biggest successes of 
recent years. Always up to date, the 
New York musical stage seized on the 
prevailing Teddy Bear fad and the re- 
sult is this bright little song with its 
pretty refrain. Max Hoffman com- 
posed the music and Vincent Bryan 
wrote the words.” 

The first duet bv Jones and Murray 
came out about the same time and 
bore the long and dignified title, “You 
Can't Give Your Heart to Somebody 
Else and Still Hold Hands With Me.” 
It was No. 4891. As early as March, 
1907. the pair had recorded this same 
number on Columbia XP Cylinder 
33088, and in April had joined with 
Frank C. Stanley in singing. “Whistle 
It” from “The Red Mill.” Their first 
association therefore appears to have 
been for Columbia. 

Despite the apoarent triviality of 
the first songs they sang together, 
the duets of Ada Jones and Billy Mur- 
ray at once became a reigning fad 
and eclipsed the Jones — Spencer 
specialties, although the latter con- 
tinued to be profusely recorded and 
to sell well. Ada and Billy were the 
first team to sing in what was termed 
a “conversational style,” and their 
free-and-easy, down-to-earth man- 
ner apparently could not be imitated 
with complete success by anybody 
else. Many years later Bing Crosby 
said that when he and Mary Martin 


recorded a series of duets for Decca, 
they got out some old Jones and Mur- 
ray records and tried to imitate them. 

I confess that I have never been able 
to see the slightest resemblance be- 
tween Mr. Crosby's vocalizing and 
anything that Billy Murray did, but 
Bing showed that he at least knew a 
good model to pattern after. 

The Phonogram had published in 
October, 1905, an unflattering photo 
of Miss Jones, which made her look 
middle-aged and gave the impression 
that her face was composed mostly 
of a large nose and an uncountable 
collection of oversized teeth. A better 
picture was used in February, 1908, 
accompanied by this note: “It is with 
much pleasure that we print in this 
issue a new photograph of Ada Jones. 
We hdve had many requests from her 
hosts of admirers to re-publish her 
picture but have refrained from doing 
so until we could get a better photo- 
graph than the one published in Oct- 
ober, 1905. This one was taken recent- 
ly and is a faithful likeness. Of all 
women now singing for. the Phono- 
graph or any other talking* machine, 
Miss Jones is unquestionably the 
most popular.” 

In May, 1908, when a Jones — Mur- 
ray duet of “When the Song of Love 
is Heard” was issued, the Phonogram 
said: “Miss Jones and Mr. Murray 
have each acquired an added vogue 
with these duet selections, for each 
new record of their making is more 
in demand that the previous one.” 

The question of Ada’s marriage 
continued to preoccupy many readers. 
In December, 1908, B. A., of Trinity, 
Texas, wanted to know the marital 
status of both Jones and Murray. He, 
or she, asked: “Is Billy Murray mar- 
ried, and what state is he a native of? 
Who is Ada Jones married to — that is, 
is she married to any of yo*ur sing- 
ers?” The answers: “Billy Murray 
is not married. He was born in Col- 
orado. (This was a. mistake, since 
Billy was bom in Philadelphia.) Ada 
Jones is married, but not to any of 
our singers.” 

For the first two years of their 
association, “Miss Jones and Mr. Mur- 
ray,” as the Victor labels then listed 
them, without including their first 
names, sang together for all the 
American companies. In 1909, how- 
ever, Billy signed a “joint contract,” 
which restricted his services to Victor 
and Edison, and Miss Jones was 
obliged to find other partners when 
singing for other concerns. For sever- 
al years she and Walter Van Brunt 
(Walter Scanlan) were associated on 
Columbia records, and their duets had 
much of the Jones— Murray flavor. 
Their team-work stopped when 
Walter became an exclusive Edison 
artist in 1914, and she then sang with 
sevei’al other partners. Henry Burr, 
using the name of Irving Gillette, ap- 
peared with her on several Columbia 
records, hut his voice and style did 
not adapt very successfully to hers. 
She also sang with one Will C. Rob- 
bins, who may possibly have been 
Sam Ash, and did a few duets with 
M. J. O’Connell for Columbia and 
Path 4. 

(To be continued) 
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By ULYSSES 

I smiled when I copied that quota- 
tion from The Columbia Record in 
which Ada Jones, whose recording 
career had begun only two years be- 
fore, was referred to as “one of the 
first women record makers.” Even in 
so short a time, the comedienne had 
become a classic and her fame was as 
firmly established as if she had been 
the first person to sing “Mary Had a 
Little Lamb” into Edison’s original 
tinfoil phonograph in 1877. 

Something of the same attitude is 
shown in the June, 1907, issue of the 
Edison Phonograph Monthly, in 
which, under the head of “Pushing 
Grand Opera Records,” Edison deal- 
ers were told: “A customer coming in 
for Ada Jones’ latest will not accept 
the beautiful ‘Flower Song’ from 
GounocTs'Faust/ evenjf.it is sung by 
Madame Jacoby, by way of substitu-. 
tion; for her, there is nothing ‘just 
as good.’ Rut it is quite as likely that 
among your customers, or among 
the musically cultured of your town, 
there are those who would buy the 
Edison Grand Opera Records if they 
were persistently brought to their 
notice.” 

In October 1910, Edison issued the 
four- minute wax Ambero! record No. 
576, a duet by Jones and Murray of 
Percy Wenrich’s famous Indian song, 
“Silver Bell,” which immediately be- 
came the biggest selling record the 


RECORDS 


WANTED: Cylinder records; Edison, 
Columbia. — Leroy Hughbanks, Osborne, 
Kansas. ja362l 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells duplicates 
of rare collection. Special low prices. — 
E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey 
City, 6, N, J. apl2069 


OUT-CF-PRINT recordings, classical, 
operatic, 1900-1940, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. — American Record Collectors 
Exchange, 1329 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City 19, N. Y. ja-12069 


MUSIC BOX DISCS available in var- 
ious sizes for the Mira. Regina. Stella, 
Criterion. Olympia & Symphonion music 
boxes. Send for list, giving size desired. 
— A. Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham. 
N. Y. n!422 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. H2675 


CLASSICAL RECORDS for sale. Send 
for list. — H. P. Silverman, 216 Denham 
Bldg., Denver 2, Colorado d3012 


SEND 3c STAMP for list of collectors' 
Items to — 2315 So. Flower St., Apt. 201. 
Los Angeles, Calif. ja6405, 


FOR SALE: Edison Diamond Disc 
Phonograph with 30 cylinder, unbreak- 
able records, as good as new, for $15.— 
Peter H. Loeper Ashland, Penn. 

City, 6, N. J. apl2069 


FOR SALE: Music Box records: Regina 
20%", Regina 27', Mira 1514", Criterion 
15%?. Stella 17%'. — George Schait, 8 
Walnut Ave., Cranford, N. J. ja3223 


(JIM) WALSH 

company had made, up to that time. 

A month later, the Phonogram 
found it necessary to deny one of 
those rumors, which were circulated 
periodically, that Ada Jones was 
dead. Under the heading of “A False 
Rumor,” the editor wrote: 

“Some unscrupulous individual (or in- 
dividuals), whose identity or object we 
are unable to ascertain, has circulated 
the rumor that Miss Ada Jones is dead. 
The persistency with which the report 
makes Its appearance is exceedingly 
annoying to Miss Jones, and we are also 
bothered by frequent requests for con- 
tradiction or -confirmation of It. 

"Miss Jones is very much alive, of 
course, as her monthly contributions to 
the Edison catalogue attest, and more- 
over is enjoying excellent 'health. As It 
is out of the realms of possibility to offer 
her many friends throughout the world 
more tangible proof of her entity than 
her records, she has suggested that we 
contradict this malicious rumor through 
the columns. of _the_Phonogram so as- to- 
gTve the denial the widest possible cir-' 
dilation.” 

I doubt that the rumors were 
“malicious.” The fact is that, in those 
days without radio and talking films, 
phonograph singers like Ada Jones, 
whose. voices were heard over and 
over in the homes, particularly in 
small towns and the country, had the 
status of legendary figures, and the 
wildest rumors were circulated about 
them simply because they were 
living legends. This was particular- 
ly true of Ada Jones, who occupied a 
spot all to herself as the one out- 
standing feminine recorder, outside 
the ranks of operatic stars. 

The November, 1910, denial of Miss 
Jones’ death had been preceded by 
this question in the May. 1909, 
Phonogram, from J. S. R., of Ellen- 
burg, Washington: “Some one in- 
formed me that Ada Jones is dead. 
Is she?” The answer of course, was 
“Miss Jones is still living.” 

Two of Ada Jones’ most popular 
solo records came out within a month 
of each other in 1909. Tn October was 
lifted her four-mi mite version of 
“The Bird on Nellie’s Hat,” which 
had originally been made several 
years before bv Helen Trix on a two- 
minute record, and in November 
came “Just Plain Folks.” The latter 
was taken over into the Blue 
Amberol list and was a steady sell- 
er as long as Edison stayed in the 
record business. Probably more 
copies were sold of it than o'f any 
other Ada Jones solo record. The 
lyrics told the pathetic storv of how 
an old couple from the country were 
coldly received when they went to see 
their son who lived in a tv mansion 
“fine and grand” and left him, after 
deciding they were "out of place here, 
'cause we’re just plain folks.” It is 
easy to dismiss such a naive com- 
position as "trash,” but such songs 
had. and have, a strong appeal to un- 
sophisticated listeners, and * Jones 
was as much a mistress o ■ 
ous type of sentiment as 
comic dialects. She was 
.comedienne but a ballad ? — — — — 
type the plain people lov. 

In the November, ' - ' 

gram, C. D. B., of Yarbr 3, 


bluntly asked: “If Ada Jones is 
married, why is she called Miss?” He 
. was told: “For the same reason that 
induces all female singers and act- 
resses, with few exceptions, to retain 
their maiden names — custom.” 

As a rule, the inquiries about Ada 
Jones and other singers came from 
small places, but in January, 1910, 
W. J. R., of Pittsburgh Pa., wanted to 
know: “Who did Ada Jones marry?” 
He was put off with, “We prefer not 
to answer this question.” 

In February, M. G, McK., of Meri- 
dian, Miss., asked: “What is Ada 
Jones’ real name?” If this was 
another attempt to learn whom she 
married, it failed, for the answer 
was: “Ada Jones.” 

Mrs. H. L. P., Waterville, Maine, 
apparently hoped Miss Jones was 
someone she had known, for in June, 
1910, she asked: ‘Was Ada Jones 
bom in China, Maine ? If she is 
married, is her real name Ada 
Jones?” She was told that Ada was 
not born in China and that ^Ada 
Jones is her stage name; her married 
name is not of public interest.” 

This lady probably was the most 
persistent question asker the Phono- 
gram ever encountered, because she 
made a host of inquiries, the answers 

— ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, every de- 
scription. Meerschaum pipes, steins. Will 
sell my duplicates. — Herbert H. Meyer, 
2911 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. dl2219 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC, I buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main St.. Loa 
Angeles 12, Calif. n3832 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
manv other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 


WANTED: OLD MUSIC boxes beyond 
repair. All types wanted for spare parts. 
—A. Bornand, 333 5 th Ave., Pelham, 

N Y jal2408 


CERTIFICATE and expert opinion on 
old violins. Fee $5. Violins sent will re- 
ceive prompt & careful attention. — Isador 
Berger (Violin Connoisseur). 165 E. Ohio 
St, Chicago, 111. aul26641 


WANTED: CYLINDER records, phono- 
graphs. Parts. Music boxes. Discs, me- 
chanical birds. — Nugent. 101 No. Third 
Richmond, Va. ja3422 


EDISON CYLINDER, home or stand- 
ard, 30 assorted records, all for $15. — 
Peter H. Loeper, Ashland, Pa, d3612 


REGINA MUSIC BOX, Mahogany cabi- 
net with 14, 15%' disc. Excellent condi- 
tion. First $100.— S. O. Figland, 4103-2nd, 
Des Moines, Iowa. nl041 

FOR SALE: Scarce phongraph & radio 
parts. Victor records, single & d ible- 
faced. Columbia records, rare acoustics & 
electrics. — Leroy Hughbanks. Osborne, 
Kansas. 33223 

MIRA console music box for sale, 22, 
15 disc, plain oak case, good lines, 36' 
high x 25" x 19'. Very good condition, 
SI 50. —A. Bornand, 333 5th Ave.. Pelham. 

_N— Y - — — — — — — — — nl802 


CELLO, old, German: one fine old 
Italian, one German violin, reasonable. — 
Phipps, 1756 Clybourn, Chicago. nl501 
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to which should interest record col- 
lectors today. Below are given her 
other questions, with the answers in 
parentheses: 

"1 3 Byron G. Harlan a nom de plume; 
if so what is his real name? (No.) Is he 
married? (Yes.) In what year did he 
first sing on the stage? (Unable to say.) 
Was he born in Canton, Lincoln county, 
S. D.? (No, in Kansas. He formerly lived 
in Canton.) Why doesn't he sing with 
any ladies? (There is no partcular rea- 
son why he does not sing with ladies.) Is'. 
Arthur Collins married? (Yes.) In what 
city did he formerly live? (In different 
cities, among them Orange and Newark, 
N. J.) What is the name of the manager 
of the singers? (Walter H, Miller.) Who 
sings bass Record No. 9850, and who 
says ‘I will’ in the same re»cord? 
(George H. Bemus.) Does Billy Murray 
play in a band or orchestra; if so, what 
instrument does he play? (No.) Where 
was he born? (In Philadelphia.) Is 
Manuel Romain a nom de plume? (No.) 
Are Golden and Hughes colored gentle- 
men? (No.)" 

In December, 1910, Mrs. Carrie N. 
Doane, of Derry, New Hampshire, 
contributed to the Phonogram a poem 
in praise of the famous singer. En- 
titled “To Ada,” it was no worse than 
the average amateur effort: 

"You are singing as sweetly today, Ada 
Jones, as you did in the days gone by; 
You have sung your way into hearts and 
our homes without ever having to try. 
Your laugh is as merry today. Ada 
Jones, as it was in the ‘Huskin’ Bee,' 
And you’ve woven yourself right into our 
lives; that you belong to us. all will 
agree. 

You are cheering our hearts today, Ada 
Jones, and time does but make you 
more dear; 

For never is sorrow in song of your, Or 
drear winter in your year. 

You've intertwined yourself 'round our 
hearts, Ada Jones, while you've gone 
on your way with your song, 

And the heart that has heard you can 
never forget, and to us you will always 
belong. 

Yon are singing as merry and light, Ada 
Jones, as you may in the by and by, 
While you coax the mirth to our sad- 
dened hearts, and never give room for 
a sigh. 

You are singing more sweetly today. Ada 
Jones — what’s the charm and where 
does it lie? 

The vocal stars met in your horoscope, 
and we love you, dear Ada, that’s 
why. ’ * 

When this verse appeared, Ada 
Jones was perhaps at the height of 
her fame, and the New Hampshire 
woman's tribute probably was one of 
the most sincere and appreciated she 
ever received. It, too, however, bears 
the impress of the feeling that Ada 
had been singing foi time im- 
memorial, instead of making records 
for a mere half a dozen years. After 
all. considering that her recording 
career had begun so short a time be- 
fore, there was no reason for wonder 
that she was still singing as well as 
she did “in the days gone by!” 

(To be continued.) 


WANTED 


WANTED: OH Paintings, 17-18-19 Cen- 
tury and works of art wanted for cash. 
— Laaslow, 969 Madison Ave., New York. 

myl2468 


WANTED: OLD American paintings — 
landscapes, portraits, clipper ships. Send 
fl®Acrfntion. — C. R Johnson, Hurl^v. 
New York. mh6084 


WANTED: AMERICAN Historical and 
Primitive paintings. Old Tavern signs, 
historical items. High cash paid. You 
write, describe, we call. — The Stuyvesant 
Shop, 654 Stuyvesant Ave., Trenton. N .7 

Ja3293 


WANTED: Paintings in oil or water- 
color of ‘Clippersliips, steamboats, side- 
wheelers. Give name of ship and artist 
when writing. — Harry Stone, 555 Madison 
Ave., New York City 22. 0126941 


Paintings at Auction 

Selections from a recent sale conducted 
by the Parke-Bernet Galleries , lnc w New 
York, N. Y. 

Alma Tadema, B. A Sir Lawrence . 
British: 1836-1912. The Picture Gal- 
lery. In a Roman gallery are several 
figures examining a painting or an 
easel. In the foreground reclining 
maiden reads from a scroll. A youth 
reads another scroll to three con- 
noisseurs . Bigned. Panel: 30 *,4x28 *4 
inches. Brought $1,000. 

Knaus, Ludwig . German : 1829- 

1910. A German Village Fete. In a 
wide village green are seen numerous 
gay figures, dancing and conversing. 
Signed, an dated 1881. 41x58 inches. 
Brought $2,600. 

Breton , Jules . French: 1827-1906. 
The Rainbow: Coast of Brittany. A 
peasant girl riding a donkey is fol- 
lowed by a bare-footed lad pointing 
backward. The landscape is barren, 
but the arch of rainbow mn be 
seen at the left. Signed, and dated 
1883. 43^x61 inches. Brought $900. 

Roy bet Ferdinand Victor Leon . 
French: 1840-1920. A Musical Party. 
A group of five cavaliers in seven- 
teenth century costume surround a 
lady seated at a table before sheets 
of music. A page stands in the back- 
ground. Signed, and dated 1879. 57*4 
x47% inches. Brought $3,100. 


FOR SALE 


MORELAND: Watercolor (7*9") $25.— 
Providence Antiques, 732 Westminster, 
Providence 3, R. I. nlG7 



GOTHIC 

OIL PAINTING RESTORER 

BftidUy removes dirt, film, dryness Md nr- 
f&oe ,-v: *. Supplies oils necessary to pmut 

oraoting. Will not harm original finish. 

PRICES 


3-or. size $ LOO 

8-oz, size 2.00 

Gallons 12.00 


Add 10% for Postil* tfs 

GOTHIC PRODUCTS 

319 S. Wabash - Chicago 4, Illinois 



WANTED 


American Primitive Paintings 

I want them of every description and subject. 

Please describe . Send snapshot if possible . 

HARRY STONE 

555 Madison Avenue New York City 
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YOUR FAVORITE TENORS. Part 8 

ROBERT 1. BOBST, Washington 

ANSELMI Lucia di Lammermoor — Tu che a Dio (Edison 83018) 

BONCI Rigoletto — La donna e mobile (Edison 83013) 

CARUSO La Forza del Destino — O tu che in seno (V6000) 

CICCOLINI Manon — Le Reve (Edison 82556) 

CICCOL1NI Manon Lescaut — Donna non vidi mai (Edison 82210) 

URDUS Die Allmacht (Schubert) (Edison 82262) 

URLUS Die Walkure — Ein schwert (Edison 82246) 

URDUS Stabat Mater — Cujus Animam (Edison 83082) 

ZENATEDLO Faust — Salve Dimora (Edison 82288) 

ZSNATEDLO Requiem — Ingemisco (Edison 82214) 

JOE PICKAR, New Jersey 

CARUSO 
CARUSO 
DAVIDOEF 
FDETA 
JADDOWKER 
MARCONI 
MARTI NELDI 
SDEZAK 
SMIRNOFF 
SOBINOFF 

CARUSO 

John O ’ SULLrVAN 
John O'SULDrVAN 
SCAMPINI 
SCHMEDES 
SDEZAK 
TACCANI 
TAMAGNO 

vtgnas 

ZERODA 

R. B. STONE, New York 

CARUSO 
CARUSO 
CARUSO 
CARUSO 
CARUSO 
McCORMACK 
McCORMACK 
MU RATO RE 
SDEZAK 
ZEROLA 


Lyric Performances 
Tosca — E lucevan le stelle (Pathe) 

Pearl Fishers — Mi par (Opera Disc) 

Pojellei (Pathe) 

Puritan! — A te, o cara (V948) 

Barcarolle "Masaniello) (Opera Disc) 
Mefistofele — Dai campi (G&T) 

Ernani — Come rugiada (V64514 or 737) 

Weisse Dame — IComm o holde Dame (IRCC 99) 
Barber of Seville — Ecco ridente (HMV) 

Pearl Fishers — Mi par (HMV) 

Dramatic Performaces 
Le Cid — O Souverain (V88554 or 6013) 
Trovatore — Di quella pira (Col.) 

Otello — Ore e per sempra addio (Col.) 

Samson and Dalilah — Aria (Pathe) 

Otello — Dio mi potevi (G&T) 

Otello — Death (Odeon) 

Manon Lescaut — Guardate passo son (Fono) 
Andrea Chenier— Un di (HMV DS101) 

Profeta — Sopra Berta (Fono. or FIRS) 

Pagliaoci — No, Pagliaccio non son (Victor) 


La Juive Quand du seigneur (V88625 6001) 

Boheme: Che gelida manina (VS802) 

Cantique de Noel (V8802) 

Pagliacci: No, Pagliaccio non son (VS8279) 

Trovatore Di quella pira (V87001) 

Don Giovanni: 11 mio tesoro (V74484 6204) 

Lakme Vien al contento profondo (VS7063 64171 775) 
Monna Vanna: Elle est a moi (IRCC and Pathe) 
Konigin von Saba: Magische Tone (V64115) 

Andrea Chenier: Improvviso (V88243 74216) 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

ADA JONES VII 


By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


For perhaps a dozen years after 
Ada Jones first sang into a recording 
horn, her popularity remained near 
its peak. It survived the death of 
her associate, Len Spencer, whose 
vogue had largely passed by the time 
he suffered his fatal heart attack in 
December, 1914. She continued to 
make many solo records and to be in 
demand for duet work with Billy 
Murray and other male singers. 

After 1917, however, her phono- 
graph activity declined considerably. 
Most probably, this was because the 
nation was engaged in World War I, 
and the type of war song that domi- 
nated the popular music field was not 
well suited to Miss Jones' style. 
Arthur Collins and Byron G. Harlan, 
who specialized in blackface comedy 
work, lost their Victor and Columbia 
contracts for a similar reason — un- 
suitability of material and style to the 
changing themes of the time. 

From 1918 on, Miss Jones did little 
solo work, and appeared only occasion- 
ally in the Victor and Columbia lists. 
In the former, for instance, she was 
represented by a duet with Billy Mur- 
ray, ‘Til Take You Back to Italy,” 
in the spring of 1918, but did not re- 
appear on a Victor record until the 
fall of 1919 when she assisted Cal 
Stewart in “Uncle Josh and Aunt 
Nancy Put Up the Kitchen Stove.” 


She recorded oftener for Edison and 
some of the smaller companies, but 
even Edison largely ceased to assign 
her to duets with Billy Murray. From 
1917, he sang much oftener with 
his veteran partner. After Billy re- 
turned to free-lancing in 1919, at the 
expiration of his joint Victor-Edison 
contract, he and Miss Rice also sang 
together for Victor, Aeolian-Vocalion 
and some minor manufacturers. 

Perhaps a factor in Miss Jones’ ap- 
pearing less often on records was her 
increasing activity as a concert sing- 
er. She traveled in 1918 with a troupe 
consisting, besides herself, of George 
L. Thompson, the comedian, and the 
original Shannon Four quartet, whose 
members then were Charles Hart, 
first tenor; Harvey Hindermeyer, sec- 
ond tenor; Elliott Shaw, baritone, and 
Wilfred Glenn, bass. Her personal 
appearances with Cal Stewart, in the 
“Pumpkin Center” specialties, prob- 
ably came a little later. 

During this period, incidentally, the 
demand from buyers of Edison cylin- 
der records for Blue Amberol versions 
of descriptive specialties that Ada 
Jones and Len Spencer had recorded 
on wax Amberol records ten years or 
so before was so great that several 
were reissued. In addition, Ada and 
Steve Porter made Diamond Discs of 
several of the original Jones-Spencer 
skits. 


We are now approaching the end of 
Ada Jones’ career and of her life. 
Late in 1921, she made her last re- 
cords. For Edison she sang with 
Billy Jones, in the absence of Billy 
Murray who had signed an exclusive 
Victor contract the year before a 
double-faced record of “On a Little 
Side Street” and “When Francis 
Dances With Me” — two of the best 
numbers she ever did, in which her 
voice and style were unimpaired. 
About the same time she sang the 
“Francis” song for Victor, with Billy 
Murray as her partner. It was issued 
a month or so after the Edison ver- 
sion and was probably the last re- 
cording she ever did. 

Then Miss Jones took to the road, 
as the head of a small concert com- 
pany The other members were “Arm- 
strong, the Magician,” a boyish-look- 
ing-young fellow with a mustache, 
who seems to have been her business 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, every de- 
scription. Meerschaum pipes, steins. Will 
sell my duplicates. — Herbert H. Meyer, 
2911 Grant Bldg-., Pittsburgh. Pa. dl2219 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St., 
Dos Angeles 12, Calif. f3753 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina musi-c boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Box 342. fl22781 


WANTED: old music boxes beyond 
repair. All types wanted for spare parts. 
— A. Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, 
New York. Jal2468 


CERTIFICATE and expert opinion on 
old violins. Fee $5. Violins sent will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. — 
Isador Berger (Violin Connoisseur), 165 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. aul26641 


WANTED: Cylinder records, phono- 
graphs. Parts. Music boxes. Discs, me- 
chanical birds. — Nugent, 101 N. Third, 
Richmond, Va. ja3422 


EDISON CYLINDER, home or stand- 
ard, 30 assorted records, all for, $15. — 
Peter H. Loeper, Ashland, Pa. dl3612 


DISCS FOR OLYMPIA Music Box, 
8%" wanted. — Genevieve Keim, 319 Wal- 
nut, St., Columbia, Pa. dl601 

FOR SALE: Scarce phonograph and 
radio parts. Victor records, single and 
double-faced. Columbia records, rare 
acoustics and electrics. — Leroy Hugh- 
banks, Osborne, Kansas. J3223 


EARLY AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC 
Bound Volumes or Loose Sheets 

Wanted. 

list on ReQUMt 

HARRY DICHTER, 5458 Montgomery Ave. 

Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


MUSIC BOXES 

all types 

BOUGHT, SOLD and REPAIRED. 

my74p 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 
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manager; Mabel Loomis, soprano and 
pianist, and Beth Hamilton, violinist. 
The two young ladies sang and played 
a higher type of music than their 
more famous star. 

Bince Ada Jones’ following was al- 
ways greatest and most enthusiastic 
in the smaller communities, that was 
chiefly the sort of place in which the 
troupe appeared. In February, 1922, 
for instance, it gave a performance in 
the little town of Marion, Virginia, 
where I then lived, and I was fortu- 
nate enough to be among those pres- 
ent in the Court Square Theater on 
what seemed to me a historic night. 
I was not a particularly observant 
boy, but I had a feeling that Ada 
Jones, .although she sang as well as 
she ever had. was very tired, and I 
felt depressed as I left the theater. 

Less than three months later, she 
died in Rocky Mount, N. C., after col- 
lapsing at the end of her recital in a 
theater there. It was difficult, after 
I decided to write this series, to obtain 
accurate information about the sing- 
er’s final illnes. A letter to the Bill- 
board merely brought the suggestion 
that I consult the New York Public 
Library for information. The Library 
replied its record showed only that 
Ada Jones died May 2, 1922. 

I wrote to the New York Times, and 
received this reply: “We are sorry 
that we can find no record in our files 
of Ada Jones (Mrs. Hugh Flaherty). 
The New York Times apparently car- 
ried no notice of her death nor does 
our morgue contain any file on her 
career.” To me it appears strange 
that the nation’s greatest newspaper 
should have completely overlooked the 
death of one of the most popular sing- 
ers of her time. 

Variety sent me a copy of its notice 
in the issue of May 5, 1922. It said 
briefly: “Ada Jones, heading her own 
road company under the management 
of 0. E. Wee, died suddenly May 2 
from uremia in Rocky Mount, N. C. 
The musical comedy star gave a per- 
formance Saturday night and was re- 
moved to a local hospital immediately 
after, where little chance for her re- 
covery was looked for from the start. 
Following the death of Miss Jones 
the company, which included several 
musical features, was brought back to 
New York to be disbanded. Her re- 
mains will be taken to Huntington, 
L. I., for burial.” 

It seems rather unusual that Vari- 
ety should have referred to Ada Jones 
as a musical comedy star, which she 
was not, and not have mentioned her 
phonograph career. The sketch was 
remarkable, too, for lack of any in- 
formation concerning her age, surviv- 
ing relatives and biographical data 
generally. 

Determined to get more detailed in- 
formation, I wrote to the Rocky Mount 
Evening Telegram, asking for a copy 
of the news story it must have car- 
ried about Ada’s death, but received 
a reply from Miss Maud A. Battle, 
acting managing editor, that the 1922 
file had not been preserved. She 
added : 

“I checked with the Rocky Mount 
Sanitarium. They, likewise, have re- 
cord trouble, for the hospital was nun 


by the Catholic church at that time 
and when the Sisters left they took 
their records with them. However, 
I was told that Ada Jones was a 
patient of Dr. D. L. Knowles at that 
time, and you might get some addi- 
tional information by writing to him.” 

Thanks to Miss Battle’s suggestion, 
I wrote to Dr. Knowles and received 
a reply that was as courteous and 
comprehensive as he could make it. 
He wrote: 

“I remember very well the short 
illness and death of Miss Ada Jones, 
but I do not recall any special inci- 
dents. What information I have for 
you I got from the death certificate. 
All records at the hospital have been 
lost or misplaced. 

“I was called to see Miss Jones, 
early morning of May 1, 1922. She 
was at the Ricks Hotel and was travel- 
ing with her manager and a maid. 
When I saw her that morning she 
was practically unconscious. I had 
her moved to the hospital where she 
died next morning at 10:20. She 
never came out of her coma and deli- 
rium. Her blood pressure was ex- 
tremely high and her kidneys were 
shot. I signed her death certificate, 
‘acute uremia due to nephritis and 


hypertension.' Her body was shipped 
to New York City and burial was 
supposed to have been May 5, 1922. 

“The informant was W. J. Arm- 
strong, traveling with Miss Jones as 
her manager (I think that is correct). 
He did not know so much about her 
past and did not know who her father 
and mother were — so here goes the 
certificate: 

“Ada Jones Flaherty, age 40, phono- 
graph and concert singer. Born in 
England, no date; father and mother, 
don’t know, and don’t know birthplace. 

“Duration of illness, May 1-2, 1922. 
Died 10:20 a. m., May 2, 1922. No 
autopsy. 

“Diagnosis: Acute uremia and ne- 
phritis. R. R. Gay, mortician, Rocky 
Mount, N. C. Body shipped to New 
York. Informant: W. J. Armstrong, 
no address. Husband’s name given 
as Huly Flaherty. 

“This is all I can give you and I 
hope you will find some use for it in 
your unique and interesting hobby. If 
I can help you further, call on me,” 
was the way Dr. Knowles concluded 
his most appreciated letter. “Huly” 
as Mr. Flaherty’s first name, of 
course, was a misunderstanding of 
Hughey, his correct given name. 

(To be continued.) 



STARS AND THEIR HOBBIES 
Lily Pons shows off her collection of “snuff boxes ” to her 
conductor-husband , Andre Kostelanetz. 
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is now Mrs. George Verme of Hunting- 
ton, and possesses a rare collection of 
the old Ada Jones records. 


ADA JONES VIII 


By ULYSSES 

Doubting that 40 was Ada Jones' 
correct age at the time of her death, 
I continued my inquiries by writing to 
the City of New York's Department 
of Health and asking if its bureau of 
records had the information I needed, 
but was told by Thomas J. Duffield, 
director of the bureau, that it lacked 
any record of the singer's birth or 
death. He suggested that I might 
obtain the information from the Bu- 
reau of Vital Statistics, State Depart- 
ment of Health, Raleigh, N.-C. This 
was useless, however, since the 
Raleigh bureau’s records would have 
been based on information provided 
by Dr. Knowles. 


(JIM) WALSH 

In its issue of August 31, the Suf- 
folk County paper gave prominent 
“play’' to an article featuring the 
letter of inquiry I had written. . It 
had the caption of “Ada Jones First 
Woman to Have Voice Recorded on 
Old Cylinder Transcripts — Station 
Artist Sang for Early Victor Record” 
and read : 

“The story recalling Ada Jones, the 
first woman whose voice was recorded 
for the phonograph, and who made her 
home in Douglas Court, Huntington 
Station, interested Jim Walsh on the 
editorial staff of the Roanoke World- 
News of Roanoke, Virginia. His hobby 
is collecting information about pioneer 
recording artists for use in his ‘Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists’ department 
in HOBBIES Magazine and for a book 


“Mr. Seay died in 1939. Mrs, Lillian V. 
Seay, whose home is at 14 May Street, 
Huntington Station, has been spending 
her winters between Newport News, Ya., 
and Florida. She recalls vividly her re- 
lations with Ada Jones and the many 
happy times they had together as neigh- 
bors on Douglas Court.” 

In view of the cordial tone of this 
article, I perhaps should refrain from 
pointing out that Victor never made 
“cylindrical recordings” and insisting 
once more that Ada Jones was NOT 
the first woman to have her voice 
recorded. 

Since beginning this series, it has 
occurred to me that municipal author- 
ities of Manchester, England, where 
Miss Jones was born, might be able 
to let me have additional details, such 
as the full names of her parents and 
her exact birth date. If I succeed in 
getting such knowledge, I shall pass it 
on in due time to readers of Hobbies. 


Then Jimmy Martindale sent me a 
copy of the Suffolk County Watch- 
— man; a“ weekly 'paper published at 
Huntington Station, where Miss Jones 
had lived. My Brooklyn friend had 
suspected I would be interested by an 
article, “Ada Jones Recalled in WABC 
Broadcast,” and I was. I copy it here 
from the August 3 issue: 

“Old residents of Huntington Station 
who happened to listen to an early morn- 
ing WABC broadcast Wednesday had 
their memories refreshed when the com- 
mentator recalled the singing stars of 
the little Edison phonograph records of 
some thirty years ago. One or the 
favorites of that time was Ada Jones, 
who made her home on Douglas Court, 
and commuted to the city where she 
made records of sentimental ballads and 
popular songs. 

“Miss Jones had a disposition bubbl- 
ing over with good nature, the spirit of 
which she put into her art. Her records 
were among the best sellers of those al- 
most forgotten Edison celluloids. An 
announcer would recite the name of the 
piece, gave the name of the composer, 
lyric writer and songster and then warn 
the listener that the music would follow 
immediately. Of course, the technique or 
introducing a musical piece on the air 
has changed with the time, but it is re- 
freshing to know that Ada Jones is still 
remembered as one of the pioneers in the 
broadcasting of vocal entertainers.’’ 

There are a few easily seen slips 
in that article. The announcer did 
not give the name of the composer and 
lyric writer, nor did he “warn” that 
the music would begin immediately. 
But that is of little consequence. Hop- 
ing that the Watchman would find 
information in its back files about 
Miss Jones’ death and funeral, I sent 
an inquiry, but Edward Dobson, a 
contributing editor, said the paper 
had little exact information about 
her. He suggested that I consult Len 
Spencer for further details, not know- 
ing that Len had been dead for more 
than 30 years. 

“Ada Jones,” Mr. Dodson said, “never 
appeared in vaudeville, but went on 
small town tours, which probably ac- 
counts for so little being actually known 
about her. Her immediate family is dead, 
and those here who knew her had little 
information but what one gets about a 
neighbor. The fact seems to be that she 
is the first woman who had her voice 
recorded in her comedy skits and topical 
songs. I knew (her) as a very jovial and 
good-natured woman in middle age.” 


upon which he is working. 

AlMr,_ Walsh, desired more, facts— about — 
Miss Jones than were contained in the 
brief news article published in The 
Watchman in the August 3 issue. In his 
letter he said that her singing partner, 
Billy Murray, still lives at Freeport, 
Nassau County, and recently appeared on 
an old-timers broadcast. 


Ada Jones died when the average 
American was -just beginning to hear 
of radio, but before it had ousted the 
phonograph as the most popular me- 
dium of musical entertainment. Elec- 
trical recording was not introduced 
until three years after her death. If 
she were alive today she would be at 


“Miss Jones, whose married name was 
Mrs. Hugh Flaherty, bought one of the 
first homes built in Douglas Court by the 
late Walter Seay, pioneer builder at 
Huntington Station. The Seay family 
lived next door and it was there that 
friends and neighbors enjoyed many 
pleasant evenings listening to her stories 
and songs. She made tours through the 
country with comedy sketches and pop- 
ular ballads and it was on one of 
these tours that she was stricken and 
died at Reeky Mount. N. C., on May 2, 
1922. Her husband died about four years 
ago and their daughter, Sheila, also is 
dead. 

“When the first Victor cylindrical re- 
cords were first made her contralto voice 
and comedy style won her the honor of 
having her voice recorded as the first 
woman to break into the field of enter- 
tainment. Another of her partners was 
Len Spencer, while a third partner made 
(Up a popular quartet on tour. 'She was 
really a great artist and I’d like to do 
her justice when I write about her,’ Mr. 
Walsh said. 


least somewhere in her sixties, and 
probably would long since have set- 
tled down to placid retirement. 

Styles in entertainment change, of 
course, and Miss Jones’ way of sing- 
ing must appear dated to the young- 
sters of today, who probably would 
apply to it that charitable, all-em- 
bracing term of “corny.” The fact 
remains, however, that she was not 
only the most popular woman who 
ever made records but was an artist 
of remarkable talents, who probably 
would be able to adapt herself to any 
modifications of style, either in sing- 
ing or humorous delineation. Her re- 
cords still charm thousands of collec- 
tors. I’d be willing to wager that, a 
generation from now, they will be in 
far more demand than will be the 


“Among the youngsters who listened 
to Miss Jones in the Seay home was 
Frances, the young daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Seay. She had red hair and 
was very pretty. The singer took quite 
a fancy to her and undoubtedly inspired 
her to go on the stage. In her late teens 
she appeared with Eddie Cantor in the 
Winter Garden in Manhattan in a song 
and dance routine for two seasons. She 


discs of such for the moment up-to- 
date singers as Dinah Shore and 
Hildegarde, who have only to keep at 
it long enough to be themselves 
branded as “corny!” 

Certainly, Ada Jones’ merits entitle 
her to be affectionately remembered. 
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Two varying types of the Columbia Grand Opera Disc Record label 
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A Visit With John Bieling 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


A dream came true last September 
when I spent two evenings and a day 
in the hospitable home of John Bieling 
at Hempstead, Long Island. 

Few readers of Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists will need to be told 
who John Bieling is. You know him 
to have been the first tenor of the 
Manhasset Male Quartet, the first 
vocal ensemble ever to make wax cyl- 
inder records in the early 1890's and, 
until his retirement in 1914, top tenor 
of the Hayden (Edison) and Ameri- 
can (Premier) Quartets. 

The name of “The Canary," as his 
associates used to call Mr. Bieling be- 
cause he had a high, sweet voice that 
never blasted when he sang into the 
old-fashioned recording horn, has been 
familiar to me almost ever since I can 
remember, but he has seemed to me 
almost as legendary a figure as King 
Arthur or Robin Hood, "and I had 
never really believed that I should 
some day be privileged to shake his 
hand and enter his home. There were 
times when I amused myself by sus- 
pecting that John had never existed 
and that I had only “dreamed him up." 

This feeling was so strong that 
when Bryant Burke, my host during 
my stay at Hempstead, took me to Mr. 
Bieling’s home immediately after I 
arrived in the Long Island town, and 
the famous tenor came to the door, I 


asked him to let me stand and look at 
him for a minute before I undertook 
to greet him. 

“I just want to make sure you really 
exist!" I said. 

John laughed, and assured me he 
was a substantial reality. He will be 
78 years of age by the time this article 
appears, but is still active and men- 
tally alert and as lovable a personality 
as anyone is likely to meet. 

That first evening in the Bieling 
home was a memorable experience. I 
not only met John himself, but his 
sons, Harry and George, and Harry's 
daughter, Magdalen Margaret, who is 
best known to her friends as “Bo-Bo," 
a nickname her grandfather gave her 
when she was a tot. John also 'phoned 
to Billy Murray, who lives at Free- 
port, only five miles away, and we ob- 
tained Billy's agreement to join us the 
next day. There was one real dis- 
appointment, when we learned that 
Billy's inseparable pal, Jimmy Mar- 
tindale, would not be able to join the 
party. 

After several hours of lively con- 
versation and listening to John's rem- 
iniscences, Bryant and I left, looking 
forward to resuming the get-together 
the next morning. And so we did, 
taking- only time enough out for me 
to hear a representative sampling of 
some of Bryant's many amazingly 
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rare and interesting old discs and cyl- 
inders. 

When we returned to our happy 
rendezvous, I met Mrs. Bieling for the 
first time. Like “Bo-Bo,” she is blessed 
with a charming personality and, like 
everybody in the Bieling menage, has 
a gift for making visitors feel wel- 
come and perfectly at home. 

Bryant and I had been on hand for 
only a few minutes when Billy Murray 
came over. It was a great pleasure 
to me to find “The Boss" looking so 
well and in superlative spirits. Billy 
suffered an attack of coronary throm- 
bosis early in 1944 that had his 
friends badly worried, but he seems 
to have recovered completely and to be 
in excellent health. 

What a time there was when the 
two surviving members of the Amer- 
ican Quartet (Steve Porter, the bari- 
tone, and William F. Hooley, the bas- 
so, have been dead a considerable 
time) began to swap yams about the 
old recording days! The enjoyment 
was increased when Jim Van Demark, 
a Cohoes, N. Y., collector, who had 
learned of my arrival, dropped in to- 
join us. Jim, an enthusiastic collec- 
tor of old “popular” records, is a 
friend of Billy and John's former as- 
sociates, Will Oakland and Walter 
Scanlan, 

While the five of us were going 
great guns, conversationally speaking, 
Milton Platnick, a photographer who 
makes pictures for many New York 
City and Long Island papers, dropped 
in and took the group “shot" which 
appears with this article. It was pub- 
lished, with an accompanying feature 
story, in the Nassau Daily Review- 
Star. Billy and John are shown list- 
ening to the American Quartet’s 1910 
Victor record of “Play That Barber- 
shop Chord,” reproduced by the Biel- 
ing's Victrola. Unfortunately, Harry 
Jansen, of Queen's Village, another 
admirer of the pioneer recording ar- 
tists, arrived too late to get into the 
picture. 

Mrs. Bieling served an excellent 
luncheon, and eating and conversing 
were impartially relished. For hours 
.after the meal was cleared away we 
remained at the table, the t collectors 
chiefly occupied in listening while 
Billy and John recalled incident after 
incident of the “old days.” John, in- 
identally, showed his agreement with 
readers of Hobbies, who voted Billy 
the No. 1 pioneer recording artist, by 
remarking : 

“I'm not saying it just because he's- 
here, but I'd say it behind his back as 
well as to his face — Billy Murray is 
the greatest artist who ever made our 
kind of record ! When it came to clear 
enunciation and knowing just how to 
put a song over, Billy," he added, “you- 
were absolutely in a class by your- 
self!” 

It was a wrench when Billy had to 
leave, about 5 o'clock, but we consoled, 
ourselves with the belief that we'd all 
get together next year. Then the rest 
of us made a pilgrimage of a few 
blocks to see a house in which the late- 
Arthur Collins, famous for his rendi- 

( CONTINUED ON PAGE 25)- 


P I O N EE RS AND THEIR ADMIRERS MEET — This photo was taken In John 
Blellng's home at Hempstead, L. 1., during a happy get-together of two pioneer 
recording artists and three of thehr collector-admirers. In the foreground, John 
Bieling (left) and Billy Murray (right), listen to a Victrola rendition of one of 
their 1910 records. In the background, left to right, are Bryant Burke, Hempstead, 
N. Y., “Jim" Walsh, of Vinton, Va., writer of the Favorite Pioneer Recording 
Artists department in HOBBIES, who is working upon a book of biographical 
sketches of early recordiing artists, and Jim Vary Demark, of Cohoes, N. Y. 



Photo by Milton Platnick, Hempstead, N. Y. 
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OLD AMERICAN 
TOWN VIEWS 



"CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK" 

From our large stock of these at- 
tractive collectors ; items, we offer 
the following hand colored engrav- 
ings about 1870 , by well-known ar- 
tists and engravers, suitable for 
framing and gifts . Picture proper 
6 by 9", on paper 9 % by 12 Vz”. Can 
be framed as large as 1U by 16”. 
Published by Appleton , and all in 
good condition. 

★ 

California (Golden Gate) 

California (Mount Shasta) 

California (Mirror Lake, Yoscmite) 

Canada (Quebec) 

Con lectlcut (The Hoosatonlo) 

Connecticut (East Book, New Haven) 
Florida. On the Coast of 
Kentucky (Louisville) 

Louisiana (New Orleans) 

Maine (Mount Desert) 

Maryland (Baltimore) 

Massachusetts (Boston) 

Missouri (St. Louis) 

New Jersey (Highlands of Nevexslnk) 

New York (Buffalo) 

New York (Lake George) 

New York (Central Park) 

New York (West Point) 

North Carolina (Smoky Mountains) 

Ohio (Cincinnati) 

Ohio (Cleveland) 

Oregon (Mount Hood) 

Pennsylvania (Delaware Water Gap) 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 

Rhode Island (Narragansett) 

Rhodo Island (Providence) 

Virginia (Harper’s Ferry) 

Virginia (Richmond) 

Washington, D. C. from Arlington 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 

$5.00 each 

Check ivith order, prints returnable 
in five days if not satisfactory. 

★ BC 


THE OLD PRINT SHOP 

Harry Shaw Newman 
150 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, New York 


required holes cut in the stage to ef- 
fect the sudden appearances of 
clowns or elves, to the classic drama 
of Shakespeare or the melodramas 
much in favor, such as “The Corsicaoi 
Brothers” or “Mazeppa.” 


FOR SALE 


PRINTS COLORED In authentic man- 
ner by — Hazel Swayze, Wolf Den Road, 
Pomfret Center, Conn. s!2487 


COLOR PRINTS: Flowers, fruits, birds, 
costumes. Wholesale and retail. Wanted: 
Fine old lace paper Valentines. — K. 
Gregory, 222 E. 71st Street, New York, 
N. Y. f!20021 


ANTIQUE COLORED city views, $1 
ea., Philadelphia, New York, Hartford, 
etc., 8'xl2' margins, by Charles Magnus, 
fine condition. — Schwarz, 1806 Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. au!2897 


CURTIS FLOWER PRINTS, orig. hand 
coloring, each bearing date of over 120 
years ago, size SVfexiT In., $6 doz. post- 
paid. Framed in gold leaf frame with 
French lined mats, $7.60 a pair, express 
colioct. For Dealers: An assortment of 
25 dated flower, costume and other prints 
for $12.60. Express collect. — Old Prints, 
626 E, Argonne Dr., Kirkwood, Mo. 

nl28423 


PRINTS CLEANED, Also engravings. 
Age, water stains removed. Guaranteed. 
Lithographs bought, sold and exchanged. 
Want winter scenes, flowers, animals, 
scenery, sports, ships. — Stuart F. Gast, 
8421 Center St. N. W., Washington 10, 
D. C. f!24861 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS, Special- 
ist's latest price list, 250 items. Send 
26 cents to — The Old Print Dealer, 41- 
28 Little Neck Parkway, Little Neck, 

Long Island. New York. mh3885 

OLD VIEWS OF CITIES. Early prints, 
hand colored, of your native town are 
Interesting Americana. These are neat- 
ly mounted and protected by cellophane. 
Prices from $3 to $7.60. From Glasgow, 
Scotland, we have recently received 
colorful prints of old clipper ships, nine 
titles, matted ready for framing, size 
$6 a pair.— Old Prints, 525 E, 
Argonne Dr.. Kirkwood 22. Mo. si 22743 

Old prints and maps. Colored en- 
gravings, . mezzotints, lithographs. 
Subjects include flowers, fruit, birds, 
fashions, . costumes, sporting, coach- 
ing, Currier & Ives, views, ships, ani- 
mals, fish, butterflies and many 
others. From 50c to $60. — Oscar 
Imber, 1332 Third Ave., New York 

21, New York. mh3000 

CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. Send 
stamp for list, large and small folios.— 
Frank W. Mathews, Scottsville, N. Y. 

f!041 

COLLECTION OF 8 Revolutionary 
War scenes. All original Carrier & Ives. 
Write for titles and price. — .Tames J. 
O’Hanlon, 1920 Holland Ave., Utica, N. 
Y. f!761 


If You re Moving 

Don’t forget to send a post card 
to HOBBIES' Subscription Dept., 
2810 S. Michigan, Chicago, 111. 
Mail your card at least two weeks 
before the date of issue. Because 
of the paper shortage we cannot 
duplicate lost copies. 


MUSIC 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 

■tion of the immortal “Preacher and 
the Bear,” lived before he retired and 
moved to Florida. Oddly enough, the 
owner, a Mr. McGrath, who proved 
most cordial when he learned why we 
were taking pictures of his home, said 
he used to be a great admirer of Col- 
lins but had never before known that 
“Sir Arthur” at one time owned the 
place. 

Jim Van Demark reluctantly left 
us, and Bryant, Harry and I ate a 
hasty supper in a restaurant. Jansen 
suggested that I should compile a list 
of every record made by Henry Burr. 
When I pleaded lack of time and said 
it would be a virtual impossibility to 
prepare anything resembling a com- 
plete list, Harry said he would under- 
take the job himself if collectors would 
send lists of Burr records to him. 
Those who would like to see such a list 
prepared should get in touch with Mr. 
Jansen. 

Back to the Bieling home, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene .Rose joined us. 
’Gene was for years the Edison com- 
pany’s flute soloist, and many col- 
lectors of Edison cylinders treasure 
his ocarina solo of “The Genevieve 
Waltz Medley,” issued In 1905. Mr. 
Rose, who is now 80 but in good 
health, left the Edison company a- 
round the time the Diamond Discs 
were introduced, but in the ensuing 
years played with the orchestras of 
about a score of record companies. 
Both he and John were much inter- 
ested in my hope of completing within 
the next year a book of biographical 
sketches of artists who made records 
from 1877 to 1909 and gave me con- 
siderable valuable information. 

It was about 11:30 before Bryant 
and I could make up our minds to 
leave the Bieling family and return to 
our rooms, so that I could get some 
sleep, in preparation for leaving the 
next morning to visit my dear friends, 
J. L. Norton, senior and junior, of 
the Woodymay Record Company, of 
Boston. Even after we had gone 
about half a block up the street, the 
warm-hearted John joined us, to 
shake hands again and to express the 
hope that we’d have many more future 
meetings. 

We heartily echoed his sentiments. 
And today, although weeks have 
passed, I still find it hard to believe 
that I have actually fulfilled a life- 
long dream and met John Bieling 
himself I 

CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

7c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 


METALUZING^ABY^HOE^^™ 1 

The preserving of Baby Shoes by electroplating them with copper is a fast growing 
and very profitable business, and a FASCINATING HOBBY. Anyone can do it. 
Send $2.00 for complete Course of Instructions. 

CREATIVE PUBLISHERS, Winnetka 6, DJinoifl d74fl 
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ONE TEN TUNE Swiss music box in 
mahogany case, 95; One 10 tune Swiss 
music box in oak case, $110. Both boxes 
In very good condition. — E. Damaske, 
756 N. Dragoon, Detroit 9, Mich. mh3164 


LEN SPENCER. I. 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical item —Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover. 
Mass. F. O. Box 342, fi2S7$2 

WANTED: Old phonographs, cylinder 
records, music boxes, discs, parts. Cata- 
logs and other books on same. — Nugent. 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. ap3492 

CERT1 FICATE and, expert opinion on 
old violins. Fee $5. Violins sent will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. — 
Isador Berger (Violin Connoisseur), 165 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. aul26541 

AUCTION : Classical records. Other 
kinds for sale. What do you want? — 
Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Ambler, Penna. 
jly6844 

SINGING HUMMING BIRD in solid 
silver, gold plated & exquistely enameHed 
case, best offer, description, large photo 
$1, refunded returned. Singing birds in 
gilded cage perfect condition $200, des- 
cription and snap, ,25c. Edison cylinder 
records, 2 & 4 min. random title lots of 
10, $1.60. — Mollard, Westfield, N Y. 
mh3007 


WANT 6" paper rolls for Symphonia 
organ.— 123 W. State St., Geneva, III. 
mh3691 

BOOKS FOR SALE: "Talking Wax," 
story of the phonograph with biblio- 
graphy, $2.50; "You Can Make Records," 
hand book for recordist , $1. — Leroy 

Hugh ban ks, Osborne, Kans. ap3053 

WANTED for my collection. Music 
boxes either cylinder or tin disc type 
any size or condition as I can use the 
parts. Also for sale, Edison cylinder 
records, any amount.— Lewis J. Kerstein, 
32 South St., Freehold. N. J. my49l7 

FOR SALE: Mira, 15*4" and 18" disc; 
Regina, 20 %" disc; Criterion, 16 %" disc; 
Stella, 17i4" disc; Regina, 27" disc; 
Capital Cuff music box; cylinder records; 
Symphonion A-B-C 13*4" for 3 record 
playing box.— George Schait, 8 Walnut 
Ave., Cranford, N. J. ap3475 


RECORDS 


HIGH SC H OO L teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. HIrschmann, 1(H) Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. apl2069 


FOR SALE. Certified old violins. $66 
up. Desc. catalog with article on "The 
Last of the Cremonas” will be sent post 
paid for $1. — Berger, 166 E. Ohio, 
Chicago, 111. <3124261 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service c/o 4th floor, 
110 East 23rd St., New York 10, New 
York (Mail Orders Only.) My 3844 

FOR SALE: Edison Diamond Disc 
Phonograph with 30 cylinder, unbreak- 
able records, as good as new, for $15.— 
Peter H. Loeper Ashland, Penn. City 6, 
N. J. ap!2069 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
HIrschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. fl28001 

RARE AND OLD operatics many im- 
ported acoustic De Lucia, Jadlowker, 
Schlusnus, Slezak, Destinn etc., also rare 
and common domestic Caruso, De Luca, 
Galvany, Boronat, Clement, Farrar, etc., 
and out-of-print electrical vocals and 
fine instrumentals, bought, sold. No 
general lists, but will answer requests 
for individual records or will list records 
of given artists or categories on request. 
— The Record Hunter, 1194 Lexington 
Ave. (81st), New York 28, N. Y. mh!094 


RECORDS FOR SALE Old dated 
phonograph records — disc — cylinder — 
catalogues — phonography magazines — 
Charles Clark, Wellington, Ohio mhll9 


More than a year ago readers of 
HOBBIES elected a group of pioneer 
recording artists to membership in 
the mystical “Supreme Fifteen.” 
Twelve of those so honored have 
already been the subject of bio- 
graphical sketches, 

Three — Len Spencer, Frank C. 
Stanley and Cal Stewart — remain for 
consideration. All have something in 
common besides possessing last 
names beginning with S and having 
been dead a quarter of a century or 
more. Each was an artist of consider- 
able interpretative skill in his own 
specialized field and each also had 
far more than the ordinary amount 
of creative ability. 

Particularly was this true of Leon- 
ard Garfield Spencer. I am convinced 
that, in the 70 years since the phono- 
graph was invented, no other record- 
ing artist has equalled him as an 
original thinker, author and per- 
former. 

Len Spencer was a genius and, I 
believe, a man born in advance of 
his rightful age. Someone has called 
him “the Orson Wel'les of the early 
1900's.” If he were alive today, at the 
peak of his powers, he probably 
would be one of the dominant figures 
of radio and television, as actor, 
producer, script writer or all. 

Spencer, had he survived to the 
present day, would be an old man, 
past 79 years of age. The following 
brief biographical sketch of him ap- 
peared in a catalog of Edison Blue 
Amberol records dated April, 1914: 

“LEONARD G. SPENCER, CHAR- 
ACTER SINGER— 

Familiarly known to his intimates 
and thousands of admirers in the 
phonograph world as ‘Lem’ This 
artist was born in Washington, D. C., 
January 12, 1867. When a mere lad, 
young Spencer became an associate 
instructor with his father in the 
Spencerian Business College in Wash- 
ington. Business demands brought 
him in close association with the 
Edison Company, where the remark- 
able recording quality of his voice 
was immediately discovered. The 
wonderful flexibility of his voice; 
his powers of differentiating in his 
character portrayals, and his mar- 
velous dial e tic ability are some of 
the causes that have made him so 
popular.” 

This is a good thumbnail sketch of 
the once world-famous native son of 
Washington, D. C., although, as will 
appear later, the Edison Company 
had nothing to do with the discovery 
of Len's abilities as a recording 
artist. The Columbia company's head- 
quarters were in Washington in the 
late 1880's and early ( 90's' and Spen- 
cer was making Columbia records by 
the “round” years before Edison en- 
tered the business. 

Before beginning to trace in detail 
Len's 25-year span as one of the 


most popular makers of records, it 
may be well to set down something 
of his family background and to de- 
vote especial attention to his remark- 
able mother, Sara Andrew Spencer. 
Some of Len's still well remembered 
traits undoubtedly were derived from 
her, one of the notable women of a 
bygone generation. 

Mrs. Spencer died in 1910. Two 
years previously, the 1908 edition of 
“Who's Who in America” listed her 
as still being principal of the Spencer- 
ian business college in Washington. 
She was born in Savona, New York, 
in 1837, and in 1864 she married 
Henry C. Spencer, who died in 1890, 
about the time his famous son's re- 
cording career was beginning. 

Young Mrs. Spencer proved herself 
an ardent advocate of woman suf- 
frage. In 1871, when Len was four 
years old, she joined 72 other women 
in an effort to register and vote. 
Refused, she brought suit, which re- 
sulted in the Supreme Court's 1874 
ruling that women were citizens but 
could not vote without local enabling 
legislation. 

“Votes for women” constituted only 
one of Mrs. Spencer's interests. She 
strongly supported measures to re- 
form “fallen women'” and was given 
credit for defeating bills to license 
red light districts in Washington. 
During the ‘70's she secured passage 
of legislation there for “the rescue 
of outcast girls.” She was secretary 
of the National Woman Suffrage 
Association from 1874 to 1881; presi- 
dent of the Woman Franchise Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 21) 


MUSIC BOXES 

all types 

BOUGHT, SOLD and REPAIRED. 

Miy74p 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 


Information Wanted 
Eugenia Mantelli Zonophone Numbers 

WHAT WE HAVE: 

11000, 11012, 11018, 11017, 12508, 12572, 

12573, 12574, 12575, 12587, 12588, 12590, 

12591, 12592, 1201S, 12614, 12615, 12616, 

12617, 12618, 12620, 12621, 12622, 13272, 

13273, 24001, 40072, 40075. 

WHAT WE NEED: 

Any MantelU Zonophone number not on the 
above list, and especially numbers and matrix 
numbers of the following titles: 

• Der Asra (Rubinstein) 

• Samson— Frintemps qui commence 

• Romeo et Juliette — Chanson de Stephano 
Since the publication of W. It. Moran's list of 
the Mantelli Zonophoncs, in tlio August, 1044, 
issue of this magazine, considerable progress 
has lx j en made towards completion of her disc- 
ography. IT you can possibly help, please do so. 

SEND INFORMATION TO: 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

HOTEL BREVOORT 

15 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y, 
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For a Goose,” “Coming to the Point” 
and “Just in Fun,” from paintings by 
W. S. Mont, are more important. 
Another well-known American artist, 
Felix O. C. Darley, did a series of 
“American Farm Scenes,” I i t h o - 
graphed by the German, Furh, in 
1860, and the Berlin publisher, E. 
Sala, issued a set of “American Hunt- 
ing Scenes” in the same tradition. 

Across the English channel, British 
lithographers were almost as numer- 
ous, and just as well-equipped, as 
those of France. Ackermann, the 
great London print house, was pub- 
lishing lithographs as early as 1819. 
N. M. Hanhart & Co., founded by a 

™FO r'IsAL^ 

PRINTS COLORED in authentic man- 
ner by— Hazel Swayze, Wolf Den Road, 
Fomfret Center, Conn. s!2487 


ANTIQUE COLORED city views, $1 
ea,, Philadelphia, New York, Hartford, 
etc., 8'xl2' margins, by Charles Magnus, 
fine condition.— Schwarz, 1806 Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. aul2897 


CURTIS FLOWER PRINTS, orig. band 
coloring, each bearing date of over 120 
years ago, size 5^x9 in., $6 doz. post- 
paid. Framed in gold leaf frame with 
French lined mats, $7.60 a pair, express 
collect. For Dealers: An assortment of 
26 dated flower, costume and other prints 
for $12.60. Express collect. — Old Prints, 
626 E. Argonne Dr. f Kirkwood, Mo. 

nl 28423 

CURRIER & IVES PRINTS, Special- 
ist's latest price list, 250 items. Send 
26 cents to — The Old Print Dealer, 41- 
28 Little Neck Parkway, Little Neck, 
Long Island, New York. mh3885 


OLD VIEWS OF CITIES. Early prints, 
hand colored, of your native town are 
interesting Americana. These are neat- 
ly mounted and protected by cellophane. 
Prices from $3 to $7.60. From Glasgow, 
Scotland, we have recently received 
colorful prints of old clipper ships, nine 
titles, matted ready for framing, size 
9%xll%', $5 a pair.— Old Prints, 625 E. 
Argonne Dr., Kirkwood 22, Mo. si 22743 


Old prints and maps. Colored en- 
gravings, mezzotints, lithographs. 
Subjects include flowers, fruit, birds, 
fashions, . costumes, sporting, coach- 
ing, Currier & Ives, views, ships, ani- 
mals, fish, butterflies and many 
others. From 60c to $60. — Oscar 
Imber, 1332 Third Ave., New York 
21, New York. mh3000 


ALL KINDS of Currier-Ives Prints 
single or Full Collection. Send for print 
List. Laurin's Old Print Shop, 86 High 
Street, Saco, Maine. je4384 


CURRIER AND IVES PRINTS, 2U0 
subjects, reasonably priced, lists. C. F 
Degner, 335 15th St., Toledo, O. -mhl911 


COLORED Currier & Ives: "Midnight 
Race on the Mississippi”, mint except 
for creases, $20. “Odd-Feliows Chart”, 
30 symbols. $8. "Temple of Solomon”, $7. 
"U. S. Ship of the Line Pennsylvania”, 
some defects, $20. "Awful Explosion of 
the Peacemaker”, $8. "Mammoth Iron 
S. S. Great Eastern”, close margins, $8 
"The Riverside”, pair $7. "Tree of Life”, 
$8. — Earl Romey, Bluffton, Ind. mhl024 

Cock Fighting Prints, set of 6 col- 
ored prints, drawn and engraved by 
Stock, pub. in London by W. C. Lee, 
size of prints including margins llx 
15 inches $15. for the set; Britten's 
Watch and Clockmakers Handbook 
$5; Gluckman's United States Martial 
Pistols and Revolvers, $5; Scottish 
Tartans with Chiefs' Arms, Badges, 
etc. Colored Plates $2.60. Old Books 
Wanted. Ira J. Friedman, 716 Middle- 
neck Road, Great Neck, N. Y. 

my30211 


partner of Englemann of Paris, 
Day & Haghe, Louis Haghe a Belgian 
who came to London in 1823, later 
Day & Son, and, after 1860, Vincent 
Brooks, Day & Son, and the later 
Yates & Co. all made fine prints, some 
of American interest. However, while 
albums were also an English fashion, 
topped by John Gould's forty-odd vol- 
umes of “Birds of the World,” started 
in 1832, no American ones appeared. 
Vincent Brooks, Day & Son did a 
series of Indian scenes in the Missis- 
sippi Valley about 1860, “Buffalo 
Creek Near Fort Riley, Kansas,” 
“Great Bend of Arkansas River” and 
others, and Day & Son several ship 
prints, “New York Packet Ship,” 
Clipper Ship Swiftsure” and U. S. 
Frigate St. Lawrence,” which might 
be classed as a series. Yates & Co. 
did two splendid prints, “Midnight 
Race on the Mississippi” and Ameri- 
can Express Trains Leaving the Junc- 
tion” possibly for the American 
mai'ket. And, more important, Acker- 
man published Hanhart's large “San 
Francisco” of 1851. 

There are many other important 
American views from European 
presses. De Roy and Le Breton did 
early views of San Francisco, and 
there is a surprising “Cincinnati, 
Vue General e Prise Derriere Newport” 
by the Cincinnati artist and litho- 
grapher Forbridger, lithographed by 
Le Mercier. New York views include 
Deroy's “View of New York Taken 
from Weehawk,” with title also in 
French, German and Latin, one, “New 
York von den see Seite aus Gosehen” 
by Folger of Berlin, about 1850, and 
a number by W. & J. Turgis of New 
York and Paris. 

Finally, the chromolithographs of 
1865-1900 have to be considered. Tech- 
nically, many of these are superb color 
prints, and, in a number of cases, they 
reproduce the work of competent 
painters. But, in the taste of the 
period, the great majority show Eu- 
ropean views or genre scenes in Euro- 
pean backgrounds. Many of the pub- 
lishers, too, are of European origin, 
and one, at least Raphael Tuck & Co. 
who published lithographs in New 
York during the nineties, was a branch 
of the well-known London house, which 
probably printed their output. How- 
ever, the imprints on chromos are 
rarely detailed, and we can only guess 
that the prints of E. S. & L. Restein of 
Philadelphia, Edmund Foerster & Co., 
Max, Jacoby & Zeller F. Tuchfatber 
of New York and others of the period 
were printed abroad. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 

' from 1871 to 1876; secretary of the 
district auxiliary association of the 
American Red Cross from 1877 to 
1882, and was active and distin- 
guished in other ways. 

Later, she wrote two books, “The 
Woman Question” and “Thirty Les- 
sons in the English Language.” 

Not a great deal is known to me of 
Len Spencer's short-lived father. He 
was a so.n of the inventor of the 
Spencerian style of penmanship, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


OLD AMERICAN 
TOWN VIEWS 




"CENTRAL PARK, NEW YORK” 

From our large stock of these at- 
tractive collectors ' items , we offer 
the following hand colored engrav- 
ings about 1870 , by well-known ar- 
tists and engravers , suitable for 
framing and gifts . Picture proper 
6 by 9", on paper 9 l kby 12Vz". Cam 
be framed as large as H by 16 
Published by Appleton , and aM in 
good condition , 

★ 


California (Golden Gate) 

Calffomia (Mount Shasta) 

California (Mirror Lake, Yosemlte) 
Canada (Quebec) 

Connecticut (The Housatonlc) 
Connecticut (East Bock, New Haven) 
Florida, On the Coast of 
Kentucky (Louisville) 

Louisiana (New Orleans) 

Maine (Mount Desert) 

Maryland (Baltimore) 

Massachusetts (Boston) 

Missouri (St. Louis) 

New Jersey (Highlands of Neveralnk) 
New York (Buffalo) 

New York (Lake George) 

New York (Central Park) 

Now York (West Point) 

North Carolina (Smoky Mountains) 
Ohio (Cincinnati) 

Ohio (Cleveland) 

Oregon (Mount Hood) 

Pennsylvania (Delaware Water Gap) 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 

Bhode Island (Narragansett) 

Rhode Island (Providence) 

Virginia (Harper's Ferry) 

Virginia (Richmond) 

Washington, D. C. from Arlington 
Wisconsin (Milwaukee) 

$5.00 each 


Check with order , prints returnable 
in five dcuys if not satisfactory . 


THE OLD PRINT SHOP 

Harry Shaw Newman 

150 Lexington Avenue 
New York 16, New York 
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larger tents, more seats and other 
equipment. Also vying with each 
other to produce the most elaborate 
parades, circus owners paid particular 
attention to matching teams to draw 
their parade wagons, and up to 40 
horses, driven two or four abreast, 
were used. 

When baggage stock was in greatest 
use with the largest of all circuses, 
Ringling Brothers and Barnum and 
Bailey circus, in the early 20 7 s, some 
350 head of stock constituted the de- 
partment. 

The show traveled on four trains of 
22 to 25 cars each, the first three sec- 
tions carrying wagons and the fourth 
section made up entirely of stock cars 
and coaches. There were four to five 
cars of baggage stock in each of the 
first three sections, the horses being- 
loaded 25 to 30 to a car with harness 
on. 

When the unloading process started 
at the railroad runs, pull-over teams 
of two horses were hooked on the 
wagons on the flat cars, and pulled 
them to the end of the train, where 
they were eased down the runs by 
trainmen. As soon as they were clear 
of the train, pull-away teams whisked 
them down the street, out of the way 
of the next wagon, and then the four, 
six or eight horse teams took them to 
the lot. 

At night, the wagons were hauled 
back to the train by teams, the number 
of animals being determined by the 
weight of the wagon. Pull-up teams 
pulled them up the runs to the flat 
cars, and pull-over teams moved them 
down the string of flat cars to their 
proper places. 

Typical of Ringling Brothers and 
Barnum & Bailev lineup of baggage 
stock were 14 eight-horse teams, 24 
sixes, 16 fours, 14 twos and half a 
dozen saddle horses for bosses. 

During rainy weather, there was 
extra duty for the . baggage stock, 
when hook rope teams were needed to 
move exceptionally heavy wagons in 
the mud. On such an occasion, as 
many as five eight-horse teams might 
be hooked to a single wagon, with an 
elephant or two pushing, to move a 
wagon to its proper place on the lot, or 
to get it back to the street. 

But now, tractors have been put into 
service in place of pull-over, pull-away 
and pull-up teams, and large trucks 
and tractors haul the wagons to the 
lot, sometimes with three or four wag- 
ons hooked together as trailers. 

So has passed into history, a .color- 
ful phase of the circus scene of yes- 
terday. 



We ere now producing unj of our brueet. 
No catalogs on kind, 
but lot us know your requirements. 

BALL and BALL 

Ball Bldgs. WEST CHESTER, PENNA 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 
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which used to be the most popular 
of “muscular method” handwriting 
systems. It was taught not only at 
the Spencers 7 business college, but to 
millions of students in public schools. 
Mr, and Mrs. Spencer operated their 
college at Ninth and D streets, Wash- 
ington, and for several years also 
lived in the building, which later 
became the Lincoln, and then the 
Herzog, theater. It burned while 
known as the Herzog and a movie 
theater now occupies the site. 

Len and his twin brother, Harry, 
were, I believe, the Spencer's only 
children. The brothers were closely 
associated as long as Len lived, al- 
though Harry never became so fa- 
mous as Len. I have not been able 
to ascertain positively whether he is 
still aiive. 

Len Spencer's middle name, Garfield, 
was given to him in honor of Senator 
James A. Garfield, of Ohio, who was 
one of Mr. and Mrs. Spencer's in- 
timate friends for years before he 
became president. Harry, christened 
Henry after his father, was always 
known by the nickname. 

From the beginning, the Spencer 
boys followed, probably at their 
mother's insistence, the rule that 
twins must look, dress and act alike. 
Some years ago, Odell Whipple, a 
Washington man who attended the 
business college about 60 years ago, 
recalled: 

“Not even the other students 
could tell Len and Harry apart. They 


This type of “ Juke Box 77 was popu- 
lar in the Gay ’90’s. You dropped a 
penny in the slot and , through the ear 
tubes, listened to a wax cylinder play- 
ing “ The Sidewalks of New York.” 
Such records can now be played elec- 
trically, with fine results. This photo 
was found in a discarded family ah 
bum in an Iotva second-hand store. 
'Nothing could be leaded of the iden- 
tify of the earnest young listeners . 
The machine shown here was a fore- 
runner of the farmer's machine with 
mo'i'ning glory horn . This was the 
type of cylinder phonograph used 
when Len Spencer began making re- 
cords in 1889. 



. i * i . 


would go to the blackboard and go 
through a regular drill, making the 
same strokes together. My father . , . 
sent me to the college in the hope 
that I would overcome my unfortu- 
nate left-handedness. Mrs. Spencer 
was also trying to cure Len of this 
‘vicious 7 habit ... In Len 7 s case the 
desired result was obtained, for. he 
afterwards wrote in the beautiful 
flowing hand of his family. 77 

(To be continued^ 



WANTED: OCCUPATIONAL SHAVING MUGS 
like example above (Postman). 

These old mugs featured many trades. 

app 

W. PORTER WARE 

Sewanee, Tennessee 


OLD BANKS 

WILL PAY 

$500.00 for 4 

• Girl Skipping Rope 

• Milking Cow 

• Professor Pug Frog 

• Pump and Bucket 

Do you need any banks? Have many. Get my list. 

HENRY W. MILLER 
18 Elliot St., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

A. P. S. 12501 tfo 


TT.1 You have pieces of listed Pattern 
1 fi Glass for Sale, write us. ... . 
State Price and Condition first letter. 

SCHULZE, BELL & BRITz” 

2225 Blanco Road, San Antonio 1, Texas 



The Doorway to One of 
the Largest Stocks of 

ANTIQUES & 
ART OBJECTS 

In the Northwest 

Storo Hours 9:30 to 5:30 
Tuos. & Frl. until 9 p.m. 



37th & Nicollet Ave. REgent 6290 
Minneapolis 8, Mkin. tfc 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

LEN SPENCER. II 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 



ELLEN BEACH YAW 

IFrom ilie 1914 KJSEN-O-PHONJE catalog) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSIC BOXES; Specializing- in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. apx 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina musi-c boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover. 
Mass. P. O. Box 342, fl28782 


WANTED: Old phonographs, cylinder 
records, music boxes, discs, parts. Cata- 
logs and other books on same. — Nugent. 
10Q North Third, Richmond, Va. ap3492 


CERTIFICATE and expert opinion on 
old violins. Fee $5. Violins sent will re- 
ceive prompt and careful • attention. — 
Isador Berger (Violin Connoisseur), 165 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, 111. aul26541 


AUCTION : Classical records. Other 
kinds for sale. What do you want? — 
Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Ambler, Penna. 

jly6844 


WANT 5" paper rolls for Symphonia 
organ.— 123 W. State St, Geneva, 111. 

je3372 


BOOKS FOR SALE: “Talking Wax," 
story of the phonograph with biblio- 
graphy, $2.50;; “You Can Make Records," 
hand book for recordist , $1. — Leroy 

Hugh banks, Osborne, Kans. ap3053 


WANTED for my collection. Music 
boxes either cylinder or tin disc type 
any size or condition as I can use the 
parts. Also for sale, Edison cylinder 
records, any amount. — Lewis J, Kerstein, 
35 South St., Freehold, N. J. my4917 


FOR SALE: Mira, 15%" and 18" disc; 
Regina, 20%" disc; Criterion, 15%" disc; 
Stella, 17ii" disc; Regina, 27" disc; 
Capital Cuff music box; cylinder records; 
Symphonion A-B-C 13%" for 3 record 
playing box.— George Schait, 8 Walnut 
Ave., Cranford, N. J. ap3475 


WANTED. Music boxes, singing birds, 
and other musical mechanical items for 
my collection. Also interested in rare 
or historical phonograph records. De- 
scribe completely and state price. — Ur- 
ban Thielmann, 3001 Queensbury Drive, 
Los Angeles 34, California. je3094 


FOR SALE: Swiss Music Box, “The 
Grand Model/' takes 14" records; hand- 
some, moulded & carved, solid mahog- 
any case; in fine condition. — J. Shaw, 
135 Cumberland Road, Lowell, Mass. 

apl861 


After Len and Harry Spencer grew 
up, people probably had less difficulty 
in telling the twin brothers apart. 
Len had a cleft chin and wore his 
hair in a pompadour style that gave 
him at least a superficial resemblance 
to portraits of Beethoven. I have never 
seen a picture of Harry, but, even if 
he adopted the same mode of hair 
dressing, he can hardly have had one 
of Len's striking facial character- 
istics. 

This, according to .Fred Gaisberg’s 
book, “The Music Goes Round,” was 
a long knife scar down one side of his 
face, which he acquired in a fight that 
followed a gambling game — probably 
poker, a pastime of which he was ex- 
tremely fond. The scar does not ap- 
pear in any photos of Len that I have 
seen, but Gaisberg, who was an ac- 
companist at the Columbia studios 
during Spencer’s early recording ca- 
reer, and for many years has been a 
Gramophone company official in Eng- 
land says it “marred Len’s handsome 
features.” There is no doubt that, at 
the beginning of his career and for 
some years afterward, the brilliant 
comedian was, in spite of mother’s 
example and precepts, what used to 
be called “a wild young man.” 

To return, however, to the Spencer 
business college as it was in the days 
when Len and Harry’s mother was its 
supreme ruler: W. E. Shea, assist- 
ant to Mark Sullivan, the political 
commentator, and his sister, Miss 
Mabel Shea (Mr. Sullivan’s secretary) 
were among its students. Rather sur- 
prisingly, Mr. Shea recalls Mrs. 
Spencer as “the original bobbed-hair 
woman” and as having turned on 
amazing powers of sarcasm when a 
pupil’s work displeased her. Miss 
Shea admits having been “scared to 
death” of Sara Andrew. 

When Len had been cured of his 
natural tendency to write with his 
left hand, he became, in his Late teens, 
an assistant instructor in the Spencer 
business college. He was . not above 
earning pocket money by writing 
handsome visiting cards for callers. 

And now we come to the beginning 
of Len Spencer’s brilliant career as a 
recording artist. In the late ’80’s 
there was revived interest in the pos- 
sibilities of the cylinder phonograph, 
which Thomas A. Edison had invented 
in 1877. Edison himself had been too 
busy, experimenting with electric 
lighting problems, to pay much at- 
tention to questions of sound repro- 
duction, but Charles Sumner Tainter 
and Chichester Bell, two Washington 
experimenters, developed a system of 
recording on wax, instead of tinfoil, 
which Edison had used. The result 
was the American Graphophone com- 
pany, with the Columbia Phonograph 
company as its sales agent. 

My lamented friend, the late Frank 
Dorian, who was associated with Co- 
lumbia almost from its beginning and 


remained with it most of his next 40 
years, recalled shortly before his 
death in 1939 that “The Columbia 
company started business in January, 
1889, in two rooms in the Gunton 
building on Louisiana avenue, facing 
Fifth street. Some time in the sum- 
mer of the same year it rented the 
four story and basement brownstone 
front building at 627 E street. It re- 
mained there until some time in 1893, 
at which time it moved to 919 Penn- 
sylvania avenue, a large building 
which had formerly housed a dry 
goods store. . . It was at 919 Pennsyl- 
vania avenue that Columbia opened 
the first slot-machine parlor.” 

Mr. Dorian also recollected that the 
Spencer college became one of “the 
first users of the office graphophone 
(the instrument now better known as 
the dictaphone), and included a course 
in its operation as a supplement to 
its regular shorthand instruction. 

“As a junior instructor in the col- 
lege Len sometimes had to run er- 
rands for his father or mother, and 
in that capacity he visited our office 
quite frequently to get information, 
service parts, cylinders, or on similar 
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HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. apl2069 


FOR SALE. Certified old violins. $65 
up. Desc. catalog with article on “The 
Last of the Cremonas” will be sent post 
paid for $1. — Berger; 165 E. Ohio, 
Chicago, 111. dl24261 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service c/o 4 th floor, 
110 East 23rd St., New York 10. New 
York (Mail Orders Only.) My 3844 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS: Phono- 
graph records cheap. Catalogue. Para- 
mount, H-313 East Market, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penna. je3041 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought.— E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. fl28001 

RARE AND OLD operatics and other 
and other acoustic and electrical out-of- 
print classical vocals and instrumentals 
bought, sold, exchanged. — The Record 
Hunter, 1194 Lexington Ave., (81st), 
New Yorl* 28, N. Y. mhl2637I 


WANTED: Discs for Olympia Music 
box 8%. — Genevieve Klein, 319 Walnut 
St., Columbia, Penna. je3012 


ED ISONS, music boxes, records. Free 
list. — Guy Saulsbury, Spicer, Minn. 

mhl2065 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS for sale: 
Classical, jazz, cylinders, operatic. Lists. 
What do you want? Delano, 349 Linden- 
wold, Ambler, Penna. S623E 


600 (Approx.) carefully chosen Edison 
disk records with $285 diamond point 
player. The best offer takes. — Lincoln 
Library Company, 2203 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. Tel. RI 6-8228 my3765 

WANTED: Jaroff Don Cossack re- 
cordings made in Europe. Give titles, 
price wanted. — John Barrett, R. F. D. 
No. 2, Freeport, Illinois. apl412 
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errands. It was during' one of those 
visits that he expressed a desire to do 
a record of his own voice and was ac- 
commodated, with the result that we 
discovered he had a rich baritone 
voice, a good style and the ability to 
put his character into a song. (That 
was either late in 1889 or early in 
1890.) 

“It did not take long to reach a 
bargain with Len, especially as -he 
wanted to supplement his meager in- 
come and whatever money he could 
pick up in his spare time was addi- 
tional pocket change. We set Spencer 
down in front of a piano (he could 
play his own accompaniments), set 
three or four phonographs on top of 
the piano with the horns directed as 
nearly as possible on a level with his 
mouth, and Spencer would sing and 
play until he was tired — or until he 
had made as many records as we 
could afford to buy at one time. We 
paid -him at the rate of ten cents for 
each record which passed our tests 
and was accepted as saleable. That 
was the beginning of Spencer's career 
as a recording artist.” 

Here is an amusing incident which 
Mr. Dorian recalled concerning Len's 
earliest recording experiences: 

“A feature writer by the name of 
Rene Bache, connected with the Even- 
ing Star . . . was a rather frequent 
visitor to our show rooms. As he oc- 
casionally gave us a little free adver- 
tising in his newspaper stories, and 
publicity of that sort was a very val- 
uable asset to a struggling industry, 
we were entirely willing to entertain 
him. . . On one of his visits he heard 
Spencer's record of ‘Sadie Ray,' a 
sentimental ditty, and was so ena- 
moured of it he had it repeated sever- 
al times. As he listened through the 
ear-tubes his repetition of the selec- 
tion did not disturb the quiet of the 
show room, and he was allowed to go 
as far as he liked.” 

Bache decided to try to sing with 
the record and, said Mr. Dorian: 
“Whether he lacked a sense of tone 
or merely because, his ears being 
plugged by the tubes, he could not 
hear his own voice, I do not know, but 
his efforts to repeat the words and 
music on the record were so complete- 
ly off-key and he emitted such a 
series of remarkably discordant 
sounds that I had a pretty hard job 
to maintain order in the business 
staff. . . “Sadie Ray” stands out in my 
memory as one of Spencer's most 
successful sentimental efforts, which 
nearly created a riot in an orderly 
business establishment.” 

Mr. Dorian’s description makes 
Rene Bache seem a figure of comedy, 
but in the long run he was anything 
else. On April 19, 1933, Washington 
newspapers published a brief news 
story, relating that “Rene Bache, 72 
years old, a writer on popular scien- 
tific subjects and said to be the last 
male descendant of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, died last night from, an overdose 
of sleeping powder. Magruder Mac- 
Donald, acting coroner, issued a ver- 
dict of suicide. Bache, a resident of 
Washington for 45 years, had been ill 


$ OLD -SILVER 


Pioneers of the American 
Silver Plate Industry 

By LARRY FREEMAN 

On this, the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of Rogers 1847 and the first 
successful commercial appreciation 
of electro-plating to table silver, our 
thoughts turn to forebears of 
a great American industry. These 
forebears were not silversmiths in 
the proper sense of the term, but 
rather makers of pewter, Britannia 
and German Silver substitutes for 
the more costly solid silverware. 
These men saw in the infant electro- 
plating process of the early 19th cen- 
tury a means of reaching the mass 
market with a superior product. How 
well they succeeded is attested by the 
fact that today America leads the 
world in piated silverware. 

In 1834 a young Yankee of Scotch- 
English descent, Robert Wallace, was 
shown a spoon made of German 
(nickel) silver. At that time he was 
engaged in making spoons of the 
softer Britannia alloy. The better 
product fired his imagination, and 
within a year he was making the 
first German silver spoons in Amer- 
ica and laying the foundation for the 
great Wallace Manufacturing Com- 
pany that even today makes plated 
silver hollow ware and table flatware. 
Two other great present silver plate 
firms owe their origin to this same 
period, namely, Reed and Barton and 
The International (Rogers 1847 ) Sil- 
ver Company. 

Rogers 1847 was the first success- 
ful application of electro -pi ate to 
table flatware. The company was 
later bought by the Meriden Britan- 
nia Company of Meriden, Connecticut, 
and even later (1898) consolidated 
with other silver plate firms of. the 
Connecticut valley to form the In- 
ternational Silver Company. 

The first successful electro-silver 
plating on hollow ware, such as tea- 
pots and pitchers, was achieved by 
Samuel Simpson in 1848, but leader- 
ship in this field quickly fell to Reed 
and Barton of Taunton, Mass. This 
was an organization dating back to 
1824, the year Isaac Babbitt perfected 


for several years and was said to be 
facing total blindness.” 

There is nothing to indicate that 
Len Spencer ever considered suicide, 
but in the early 1900's, he, like Bache, 
suffered from failing eyesight. At 
first it appeared he would completely 
lose the use of his left eye, but its 
condition gradually improved. 

Not long after Len Spencer's record 
of “Sadie Ray” exerted such a power- 
ful fascination upon Rene Bache, the 
accomplished young baritone was well 
on his way to becoming famous 
wherever the English language was 
spoken. 

(To be continued) 


a while metal formula that could be 
easily worked into hollow shapes 
suited for table needs. This white 
metal was very much the Britannia 
alloy that was rapidly replacing pew- 
ter in the low price field. It was 
found that Britannia and white metal 
could be readily electro-silver plated, 
and by 1850, Reed and Barton had a 
number of beautiful plated tea sets 
on the market in open competition 
with the more -costly solid silver and 
Sheffield (fused) silver plate. Other 
American Britannia makers, notably 
the Meriden Company, quickly fol- 
lowed suit. Soon there was a great 
quantity of silver plated hollow ware 
an d tabl e fi a twar e on the m arket. 
Competition and the low price of bar 
silver quickly drove prices down. It 
became the fashion for each newly 
married couple to receive a plated 
silver tea set for a wedding present. 
This is the original source of much 
of the old silver plate that is today 
having a rebirth and vogue. Unlike 
glassware, which was easily broken 
during its years of neglect, the early 
American plate silver can still be 
restored to its pristine beauty. That 
is why there is now a concentrated 
demand for pieces to match up parts 
of sets lost over the period of years. 
Markings and numbers aid in easy 
identification, and by persistent 
searching, many a collector can ac- 
quire an authentic tea set made by 
the pioneers of a great American 
industry, one hundred years old to- 
day. 


SILVER 

WANTED 


COLLECTOR WANTS silver and gilt 
foreign souvenir spoons with pictorial 
enamel bowls and handles. Send list and 
prices, or spoons on approval. — Refer- 
ences gladly given.— Arch J. Bergoffen, 
486 E. 18th St., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. 

myl 2827 


OLD SILVER WANTED: Made by "E. 
Mead” or “E. Mead & Co."; send de- 
scription and price to J\ L. Moor, 2366 
Chilcombe, St. Paul 8, Minnesota. apll61 


WANTED: BASE for coffee urn.— Reed 
& Barton, 1795-S. Selleck, Tuba City, 
Arizona. aplOOl 


FOR SALE 


EARLY AMERICAN and modern sil- 
ver. — Frederick T. Widmer, Jeweler, 
(Est. 1844). 31 West St, Boston, Mass. 

jel24041 


STERLING SOUVENIR spoons, $1.60 
each, tax included prepaid. Teaspoons 
and demi-tasse sizes. Rare and foreign 
souvenir spoons at higher prices. — 
Schwarz, 1806 Chestnut St., Philadephia, 
Pa. aul26641 


SOUVENIR tea, coffee fluid foreign 
spoons. Also early American. Lists 
furnished. — Howland Dudley, Hflirvard, 
Mass. myl2036 


STERLING souv. spoons. Silver list 
free. — Guy Saulsbury, Spicer, Minn. 

mh 12066 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
LEN SPENCER. Ill 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


WANTED) 

COLUMBIA 

GRAM) OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

★ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

★ EDOUARD de RESZKE 

★ SCHUMANN-HEINK 

★ CAMPANARI 

★ SUZANNE ADAMS 

★ ANTONIO SCOTTI 

★ CHARLES GILIBERT 

TEN-INCH. SINGLE-FACED RECORDS 
WITH RED AND COLO OR BLACK 
AND SILVER LABELS. 

Edison Grand Opera Cylinders 
Victor: Red Seal, single-faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 
International Zonophone Company: 
Disco Zonofone, Disque Zonophone 
by great singers. 

Euge»nla Mantelli: Any Zonophones by 
this artist, especially her Carmen 
arias on 40075. 

Lys Gauty singing Le quatorze Jaiillet 

AIjSO catalogs, supplements, pamphlets and old 
advertisements or records and phonographs. 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

HOTEL BREVOORT 

15 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Persons offering material not specified abovo, or 
seeking information, are requested to enclose a 
stamped envelope for roply. 


The Curious History 
of Music Boxes 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 

INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES— 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 
«B POSTPAID— INSURED 
Make ofiooki payable to 
Uohtner Publishing Company 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 
2810 S. Michigan 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINtS 
by great artists of the past san be bought at 
YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mall Auctions. All 
bidders receive Free of Charge the selling prloe 
of eaoh lot after the sale. Write for lists tfc 

SINGLE RARITIES AND 
ENTIRE COLLECTIONS 
P U R C H A S E D 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 

401 Congress Building, Miami 32, Florida 


EARLY AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC 
Bound Volumes or Loose Sheets 

Wanted. 

List (m Request. 

HARRY DICHTER, 5458 Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


For morn than a decade after Len 
Spencer's career began no method of 
making “master” cylinder records 
was known, and artists were compel- 
led to sing the same numbers over 
and over by the wearisome “round.” 
Spencer, however, had iron lungs, 
ample endurance and unlimited versa- 
tility. 

Though he 'was primarily known in 
his later years as a comedian, Len at 
o.ne time or another did all sorts of 
recording work. When he first visit- 
ed the Columbia studios he not only 
sang popular ballads such as “Sadie 
Ray,” but also recorded many hymns. 
(As will appear later, there was a 
deeply religious strain in his nature.) 
He was particularly esteemed for his 
abbreviated versions of speeches by 
famous men. For his ordinary “coon 
songs” and other popular productions 
he used the short and simple name 
of Len Spencer. The elocutionary 
efforts were usually represented, in 
a slightly more dignified way, as be- 
ing by Leonard G. Spencer. After he 
married, he made a few records 
under the name of Garry Allen — 
Garry being short for Garfield and 
Allen being taken from his wife's 
maiden name. I have never seen a 
“Garry Allen” record and doubt that 
any are still in existence. 

Making records became a profita- 
ble profession for the handful of 
artists whose voices recorded well in 
the 1890's and Len soon ceased to 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor to 



MUSIC BOX CO. 

Extra Tune Sheets For Sale. 

Parts and Repairs Uo 

P. O. Box 342 

'! Hanover, Massachusetts 

v 


C. R. S, 

Historical Records 

Re-issues and re-recordings of 
operatic, theatrical, and 
speech records . 

FOR SALE BY 

Your 

Regular 

Dealer 


work at the Spencer business college. 
It is said that he offended his mas- 
terful mother by eloping with Miss 
Elizabeth Allen, a student at the col- 
lege, when Mrs. Spencer considered 
him to be still too young to under- 
take the responsibilities of marriage. 

Not only did Spencer sing and re- 
cite for Columbia, but he also did 
most of the “announcing.” It was his 
voice which informed the listener at 
the beginning of each cylinder what 
the name of the selection was, by 
whom it was made and that the man- 
ufacturer was the Columbia Phono- 
graph company of Washington and 
Paris. He, as well as his brother 
Harry, also did announcing for a few 
years after Columbia began to make 
disc records. I have a 1903 Columbia 
disc made by the great Polish bari- 
tone, Eduoard de Reszke, in which 
the announcement unmistakably is 
made by Len Spencer. 

Harry Spencer, incidentally, ap- 
pears to have made only one solo 
record during his career — an Edison 
two-minute cylinder of “The Mad 
Ravings of John McCullough,” which 
purported to reproduce the ravings 
of McCullough, a famous Shakes- 
pearean actor, after he had been con- 
fined in the Bloomingdale insane 
asylum. For the sake of greater 
realism the announcement was omit- 
ted! A number of elocutionists before 
Harry had also tried their voices on 
the “ravings.” He -likewise assisted 
Len and Ada Jones in one Columbia 
record, a burlesque on old-time melo- 
dramas called “The Hand of Fate.” 

When Emile Berliner began experi- 
menting with his first crude disc re- 
cords in Washington, Len became a 
Berliner artist. Columbia moved its 
headquarters to New York in 1896 
or 1897, and Len went along. By this 
time Edison also was in the cylinder 
record business and he soon won re- 
cognition as one of the most popular 
Edison artists. 

On May 1, 1898, however, Len 
signed an exclusive contract with 


Information Wanted 
Eugenia Mantelli Zonophone Numbers 

WHAT WE HAVE: 


11009, 

11012, 

11016, 

11017, 

12508, 

12572, 

12573, 

12574, 

12675, 

12587, 

12588, 

12500, 

12501. 

12592. 

12613, 

12614, 

12615, 

12616, 

12617, 

12018, 

12620, 

12621, 

12622, 

13272, 

13273. 

24001, 

40072, 

40073. 




WHAT WE NEED 



Any 

Man telU 

Zonophone number not 

on the 


above list, and especially numbers and matrix 
numbers of the following titles : 

• Dor Asra { Rubinstein) 

• Samson — Prlniemps qul commence 

• Romeo et Juliette — Chanson de Stephano 
Since the publication of W. R. Moran's list of 
the Mantelli Zonophones, In Die August. 1944, 
issue of this magazine, considerable progress 
has been made towards completion of her disc- 
ography. If you can possibly help, please do so. 

SEND INFORMATION TO: 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

HOTEL BREVOORT 

15 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Columbia. By this time he was 
branching out. Besides making solo 
records he was doing a great deal 
of recording in which the banjo ac- 
companiment oi vess L. Ussman, 
“The Banjo King," received equal 
prominence. He had organized the 
Len Spencer Trio, with Steve Forcer 
and Billy Goiden as his associates 
(occasionally George P. Watson, the 
German yodier, was used in the place 
of Hoi ter or Golden ) and was the 
organizer and leader of a recording 
group known as the Imperial Min- 
strels. George W. Johnson, “the 
Whistling Coon.” was one of the Im- 
perials, whose personnel also includ- 
ed the Greater New York Quartet. 
Who these gentlemen were nobody 
seems to know now, but Spencer and 
Porter probably were half the en- 
semble and the tenors may have been 
Dan Quinn and George Gaskin. 

The exclusive contract arrange- 
ment appears to have lasted only a 
year. When Victor acquired the Ber- 
liner patent rights and began issuing 
records in 1901, Len was right on the 
job. He also recorded for Zon-o- 
phone, Leeds and all the other early 
disc manufacturers as well as the 
various cylinder companies that 
flourished briefly. 

In addition to his regular recording- 
work, which had all the charm of in- 
finite variety, the inimitable Mr. 
Spencer soon began to write comic 
sketches which he sold to other re- 
cording artists, and sometimes under- 
took some unusual promotional 
“stunts.” 

1 have a two-minute Edison cylind- 
er which apparently was made after 
Mr. Edison developed his “gold 
moulded" process of making perma- 
nent master records in 1902. On this 
record, Spencer, who appears to have 
been speaking at a convention of Edi- 
son jobbers, Highly lauds the inven- 
tor's genius and says that “this re- 
cord of pure gold” is being presented 
to Mr. Edison by his loyal dealers and 
admirers. I surmise that a gold-plat- 
ed indestructible copy of the fulsome 
address was presented to Thomas A. 
Edison and that the jobbers were 
given ordinary wax copies as souve- 
nirs of the occasion. 

Another oddity in my collection is 
a double-faced Victor record, issued, 
judging by the label, no later than 
1903. It is a sales demonstration re- 
cord, designed to attract boys and 
girls and make them clamor for their 
parents to purchase a “Victor talking 
machine.” Spencer is the benevolent 
master of ceremonies on both sides. 
This record is of particular interest 
in view of the commonly held belief 
that Victor issued no double-faced re- 
cords before 1909. The company al- 
most certainly disposed of no “doub- 
les” through regular retail channels 
prior to that year, but there is every 
reason to believe that this double- 
faced demonstration record was in 
dealers' hands before the Odeon com- 
pany, of Germany, put double-faced 
discs on the market in 1904, and — so 
it has been generally held — inaugur- 
ated the double-faced trend that 
eventuallv made single-faced records 
obsolete. 


Still another oddity of Spencer’s 
early recording career was his reci- 
tation of President McKinley's speech 
at the Buffalo exposition in 1901. 
Victor issued the record with Spen- 
cer's name on the label, but Colum- 
bia and Edison made no mention of 
the artist's identity. As Frank Dor- 
ian, the late Columbia executive, once 
remarked to me: “We didn't tell 
people the record was by McKinley, 
but we were interested in sales and 
we didn't mind in the least if the 
buyer thought it was by the presi- 
dent instead of Spencer.” McKinley, 
who was mortally wounded by an as- 
sassin a few days after his appear- 
ance at Buffalo, certainly had no op- 
portunity to make a record, but 
since Spencer's name was omitted, 
many owners of the Columbia and 
Edison records refuse to this day to 
believe that their copies do not con- 
tain the voice of “the martyr presi- 
dent” himself. However, it was Len 
Spencer who recorded it, just as he 
did Bryan's “Cross of Gold” speech, 
the Rev. Mr. Talmage's animaderver- 
sions on infidelity and many other 
similar productions. 

"'To be continued) 


MUSIC BOXES; Special izing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing- bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. s6SGS 

FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
di&c type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Uoyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover. 

Mass. P. O. Box 342, f!28782 

MUSIC BOX melodies now reproduced 
on modern phonograph records. 3 al- 
bums available $5.25 each. — Bornand 
Music Box Record Co., 333 5th Ave.. Pel- 

ham, N, Y. jly 3223 

CERTIFICATE and expert opinion on 
old violins. Fee $5. Violins sent will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. — 
isador Berger (Violin Connoisseur), 165 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. aul2654l 

MUSIC . BOX, 30x9x11", cylindrical in- 
laid box, 6 tunes, rich Lone, excellent 
condition. Make offer.— Mayer, 1033 Clar- 
ence Ave., Oak Park, 111. my 1161 

WANT 5" paper rolls for Sympnonla 
organ.— 123 W. State St., Geneva, 111. 
Je3372 

FOR SALE: Swiss music box. Case 15x 
37x17", 4 cylinders 2!£xl3'\ 6 tunes each. 
Drawer holds 4 cylinders, mechanism 
perfect. Burl walnut, rosewood case, 
sandle wood and mother of pearl inlay, 
$350. — Lubbock Antique Shop, Lubbock. 

Texas. my!492 

WANTED for my collection. Music 
boxes either cylinder or tin disc type 
any size or condition as I can use the 
parts. Also for sale, Edison cylinder 
records, any amount. — Lewis J. Kerstei-i, 
32 South St., Freehold, N. J. my4917 
WANTED. Music boxes, singing birds, 
and other musical mechanical items for 
my collection. Also interested In rare 
or historical phonograph records. De- 
scribe completely and state price. — Ur- 
ban Thielmann, 3001 Queensbury Drive, 

Los Angeles 34, California. je3Q94 

CLASSICAL, Operatic, Red Seal Vic- 
tor. Columbia, other records; great sing- 
ers of Long Ago. No lists, write wants. 
—Lloyd Bailey, 721 E. 11th St., Kansas 

City, Mo. Jly34fi3 

EDISON Phonographs— G e m . Stand- 
ard. Plomes, Triumph, one has hand 
painted flowered horn. Glass enclosed 
coin slot Columbia phonograph: Colum- 
bia machine like one pictured on page 
23 of March Hobbies, has tin horn in- 
stead of listening tubes, AJ1 reasonably 
priced. — Peter Grattelo, 1523 W. Stover 
St.. Freeport. Illinois. my!053 


Death of Old Timer Recorder 

Widely known as a sorprano before 
her retirement in 1930, Mrs. Ella 
Kavel Loeser, Chicago, passed away 
last month at her home in Chicago. 
Mrs. Loeser began her singing career 
in 1893 under the name of Mme. Ella 
Kavel. A pupil of the late Daniel 
Protheroe, she specialized in German 
classics. She sang in some of the 
leading theatres of the country dur- 
ing the heyday of her career. She also 
recorded for Columbia and sang in 
vaudeville. Mrs. Loeser had been blind 
since the age of 19. 


RECORDS 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupn 
caLes of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hlrschmann. 1U0 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. apl2086 


FOR SALE. Certified old violins. $65 
up. Desc. catalog with arLicle on “The 
Last of the Cremonas" will be sent post 
paid for $1. — Berger, 165 E. Ohio, 
Chicago, 111. dl24261 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send US your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service c/o 4th floor, 
110 East 23rd St., New York 10, New 
York (Mall Orders Only.) My 3844 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS: Phono- 
graph records cheap. Catalogue. Para- 
mount, H-313 East Market, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penna. je304l 


P H O NOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. fl28001 


RARE AND OLD operatics and other 
accoustic and electrical out-of-print 
classical vocals and instrumentals 
bought, sold, exchanged. — The Record 
Hunter, 1194 Lexington Ave., (8lst), 
New York 28, N. Y. mhl2637I 


WANTED: Discs for Olympia Music 
box $%. — Genevieve Keim, 319 Walnut 
St., Columbia, Penna. je3012 


ED 1 SONS, music boxes, records. Free 
list. — Guy Saulsbury, Spicer, Minn. 

mhl2065 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS for sale: 
Classical, jazz, cylinders, operatic. Lists. 
What do you want? Delano, 349 Linden- 
wold. Ambler, Penna. S6235 


600 (Approx.) carefully chosen Edison 
disk records with $285 diamond point 
player. The best offer takes. — Lincoln 
Library Company, 2203 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. Tel. RI 6-8228 my3765 


REGINAS, CRITERIONS. Stellas. 
Symphonium Music Box records for sale. 
— Harry Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, 
New York. myl2ll 


HANDSOME, ROSEWOOD 
SQUARE PIANO 
For Sale 

Stelnwny macio In 1868. Beautifully vefinished 
with new wires, felts, keyboard; in perfect 
playing condition with gorgeous resonan-t bass, 
now tune to conceit pitch. Graceful small size 
78"x38''x37" high. Carved cabriole legs. Quaint 
matching rosewood stool with four sided seat 
covered w.th handmade needlepoint. Picture on 
request $485 crated, carrying charges collect. 

myp 

MRS. WILLIAM J. MclNTYRE 
18 Brook Street, Warren, Pa. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
LEN SPENCER. IV 

\ By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


WANTED 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

★ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

★ EDOUARD de RESZKE 

★ SCHUMANN-HEINK 

★ CAMPANARI 

★ SUZANNE ADAMS 

★ ANTONIO SCOTTI 
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Busy and successful as Lea Spen- 
cer was in the first 15 years of his 
recording career, his greatest triumph 
began in 1905 when Ada Jones be- 
came his recording associate. Ac- 
cording to Dan W. Quinn, Spencer 
“hot-footed it down to Huber's mu- 
seum” and obtained Miss Jones’ 
services just a day before Quinn 
made her a similar offer. 

The career of Ada Jones has al- 
ready been dealt with in a series of 
articles, which told much of her 
partnership with Spencer. Although 
their Bowery sketches, such as “Pals,” 
“Peaches and Cream” and “Jimmy 
and Maggie at the Hippodi’ome” were 
perhaps the m.ost lastingly popular, 
they also did many “coon” skits, of 
which “Jim Jackson’s Affinity is a 
good example; “rube” numbers like 
“Reuben and Rachel”; Jewish speci- 
alties of “The Original Cohens” 
variety; Irish character sketches, 
such as “Sweet Peggy Magee” — the 
list could be multiplied almost inde- 
finitely. 

During all this busy period, how- 
ever, Len found time to do other 
types of recorded work. He revived 
a series of “auctioneer” records, of 
which “Auction Sale of Household 
Goods” is typical, which had been 
first recorded by W. O. Beckenbaugh, 
of Washington, D. C., who had been 
known on Berliner discs as “the 
Leather-Lunged Auctioneer. In 
“Auction Sale of a Music Store” he 
had the assistance of Pitrke Hunter, 
who played several musical instru- 
ments, but invariably performed 
“Hiawatha,” to Len’s apparent dis- 
gust. Several records featuring ani- 
mal imitations, such as “A Barnyard 
Serenade,” “Krausmeyer and His 
Dog Schneider” and “Daybreak at 
Calamity Farm,” were widely popu- 
lar. The imitations were entrusted 
to the capable mouths of the late 
Gilbert Girard and A1 S. Holt. Some 
people almost went crazy at having 
to listen to their neighbors play the 
Spencer-Girard record of “A Scene 
at a Dog Fight” over and over. Len 
was also Billy Murray’s first record- 
ing partner after Billy left California 
for the East in 1902. 

I even have a Columbia single- 
faced disc, No. 19, issued in 1902, on 
which Spencer, assisted, so the an- 
nouncement says, by George 
Schweinfest, dared to commit the 
sacrilege of recording “Uncle Josh’s 
Huskin’ Bee.” It must have been 
while Cal Stewart, the original Un- 
cle Josh, was on a world tour and un- 
available for recording work. What 
part Schweinfest had in the record 
is not clear. He is dimly remembered 
nowadays as a piccolo player, and he 
certainly does not speak on the 
record. Somebody saws a fiddle, 


though, so perhaps Schweinfest, the 
Piccolo virtuoso, displayed his ver- 
satility by playing the violin for the 
“huskin' bee dance”! 

I have no way of knowing what 
Stewart thought of Spencer's daring 
to record an Uncle Josh sketch, if he 
ever knew of it, but he may have 
considered that he obtained his re- 
venge by making a Zon-o-phone re- 
cord of “The Arkansaw Traveller,” 
a comic sketch which Spencer intro- 
duced in the 90’s and was undoubted- 
ly the most popular one-man record 
he ever did. It would also be inter- 
esting to learn, if we could, what Len 


— -Edison 
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ARTISTS!- 

" You have the goods!" 
Accept bookings readily 
Ratify commas willingly 
Transact business confidentially 
1 nsiuc appearance positively 
5 upcrvisc details personally 
T er mi n ale engagements satisfactorily 
Seek rc-cngagemenis meritoriously 


Phones. 3046.3480.m8i.stuy 

Lbn Spencer'sI 

LYCEUM 

46. E. 14™ STREET 

New York 

BOOKING AGENCY 

FURNISHING THE SERVICES OF THOROUGHLY 
COMPETENT- AND- RELIABLE 
VOCALISTS DRUMMERS 
PIANISTS INSTRUMENTALISTS 

VIOLINISTS OPERATORS 
DRAMATIC LECTURERS ■ ■ ■ 
Vaudeville Acts. Etc. 

LATEST AND BEST SONG SLIDES 
band ahd orchestra musicians 
TPEN EVENINGS EXCEPT SATURDAYS. SUNDAYS. 

AND HOLIDAYS UNTIL 8 RM. 


MANAGERS !- 
" You want the goods T’ 
Meet artists personally 
Ascertain merits easily 
Negotiate salaries equitably 
Arrange details satisfactorily 
Get co-opcralion cheerfully 
Establish confidence absolutely 
Realize profits substantially 
Save disappointment always 



That Len Spencer also believed in advertising is attested by this card which 
was distributed to advertise his various activities. 


thought of Cahs presumption in 
treading on his own private territory. 
I have never heard this record, but 
J. W. C. Hesser, an Iowa collector, 
told me some years ago that he own- 
ed a copy. 

By October, 1906, the new partner- 
ship of Len Spencer and Ada Jones 
(most of their eariy records gave the 
comedian’s name precedence over his 
feminine associate) was already fam- 
ous wherever records were bought. 
Disc and cylinder enthusiasts in Eng- 
land demanded to know something 
about the pair, so the Talking Ma- 
chine News published a biographical 
sketch, most of which I shall reprint 
here, although it is not too accurate 
in some respects. The reference to 
Spencer’s “modesty” especially may 
be discounted, since veteran phono- 
graph people remember perfectly 
well that he had a high opinion of 
himself, though perhaps not an undu- 
ly exalted one in view of his genu- 
inely great abilities. Said the 
T. M. N.: 

“The auLhoi- of character sketches, 
writer of songs and vaudeville artist 
who is too modest to write a biographi- 
cal sketch of himself is a rare bird. But 
such a man is Mr. Lren Spencer. Al- 
though Mr. Spencer for many years has 
been the possessor of a splendid voice 
with which he has made countless hits 
Lh rough the talking machine and on the 
vaudeville stage, he has never submit- 
ted lo the wiles of a press agent or 
given any biography of any kind. . . 
Mr. Spencer’s popularity has recently 
caused him to engage an entire floor in 
Twenty-Eighth Street, in the heart of 
the theatrical district of New York. His 
suite is known as The Home of Mirth, 
Melody and Ideas. . . . 

“His work in dialect has been much 
enjoyed, more especially in recent years 
with his partner. Miss Ada Jones. Mr. 
Spencer's original dialect work was a 
feature of the Cohumbia exhibit at the 
St. Louis exposition (in 1904), where he 
made souvenir records that were greatly 
appreciated by the visitors. Before the 
Business Educators' Association of 
America, assembled at St. Louis, he also 
demonstrated the business practicability 
of the commercial graphophone. 


“When Mr. Spencer strikes the trail 
of a fit subject for a dialect sketch he 
is as relentless as Sherlock Holmes. He 
has been known to follow such a ‘lead’ 
for miles, whether German, Irish, Italian 
or Negro — and he is a master of them 
all. One striking feature of Mr. Spen- 
cer's work is that it is provocative of 
mirth or tears, to suit the occasion. He 
reads extensively, making careful re- 
search in the field of comedy, and has 
every facility for creating sketches for 
his own needs as well as supplying ma- 
terial for many other artists. 

“Mark Twain has said there are only 
six original jokes in the world, but Mr. 
Spencer seems to have found GOO dif- 
ferent ways of treating each of them. 
He has in his files perhaps 20,000 laugh 
points. . . . Mr. Spencer first introduced 
the graphophone into minstrel work and 
has successfully managed several nota- 
ble amusement enterprises, among them 
the Len Spencer minstrels and the Elite 
Vaudevilles, who toured the principal 
eastern towns. The team of Spencer and 
Jones has been offered more vaudeville 
engagements than it can take care of.” 

Not that this article says Len and 
Ada were “offered” vaudeville en- 
gagements. I don’t think they ever 
appeared together in variety. Her 
tendency to epilepsy alone would 
have made such an (undertaking im- 
practical, not to mention Spencer’s 
lacking the time to spare from his 
numerous other activities. 

Just what the “Len Spencer min- 
strels and the Elte Vaudevilles” were 
I don’t know, but the latter may have 
been the forerunner of the recording- 
artists’ concert troupe which later be- 
came known as the Record Maker 
Troupe and the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists. The minstrels may have 
been the “Columbia Minstrels,” a 
novelty originated by Len. This con- 
sisted of lifelike models of popular 
recording comedians sitting on the 
stage in a typical black-face semi- 
circle. Behind each dummy, but con- 
cealed by a screen, was a phono- 
graph. The music appeared to come 
from the “dummies,” but was re- 
corded. (To be continued.) 


“The World is Small” 

In looking through March HOB- 
BIES, I discovered on page 23 a pic- 
ture of my elder brother and his pal 
listening to an old recorder. Under 
the circumstances it seemed only 
right that I should inform whoever 
owns the picture, of which there were 
only three made at the time, who 
these young fellows were and how 
they happened to be smoking at their 
age as it was an unheard thing in the 
“best families”. I was born and rais- 
ed in Iowa. — Mrs. F. S. Barr. 


The Housing Problem 

Of the many perplexing problems 
that confront the avid collector each 
day, there is none so acute, none so 
omnipresent as that of housing the 
collection. Each day’s acquisition for 
the collection brings its own special- 
ized problem, but in a general way 
the question remains, looming omin- 
ously on the otherwise bright horizon 
of the true collector’s tomorrow. 
Especially prized or newly acquired 
specimens offer no serious problem as 
the collector is rather certain to 
want them out where he can gloat 
over them, and, in consequence, they 
usually end up in a position of prom- 
inent display about the house. The 
mantel, the more prominent tables, 
an important window shelf: these are 
the usual vantage points on which the 
newest and choicest of the collection 
are found. 

A small discriminating collection of 
some one item could be comfortably 
confined to the shelves of a pine dres- 
ser; The arrangement on shelves to 
be made with an eye to color and 
utility, plus availability, rather than 
for any homogeneity of specimens. 
Yet, there are many small, beginning 
collections sprawled uncomfortably 
over many rooms of a home which 
would gain immeasurably in stature 
were they brought together on the 
shelves of a cabinet of this nature. 

Blown glass would appear to the 
best advantage on a pine cupboard, 
especially since the enviroment would 
be contemporary with the pieces. In 
clear, a coat of apricot or lettuce- 
green paint inside the shelves would 
display the glass best. 


If You're Moving 

Don’t forget to send a post card 
to HOBBIES’ Subscription Dept., 
2810 S. Michigan, Chicago 16, 111. 
Mail your card at least two weeks 
before the date of issue. Because 
of the paper shortage we cannot 
duplicate lost copies. 
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LEN SPENCER. V 


By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


The Talking Machine News ar- 
ticle, previously quoted, said Len 
Spencer's “Home of Mirth, Melody 
and Ideas" was on Twenty-Eighth 
street, New York. Later, however, it 
was at 46 East Fourteenth street 
(Union Square), and still later at 
245 West Forty-Second street. 

Joe Fortgang, young New York 
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record collector who, as “Joe Frank- 
lin," has made a brilliant success 
with his “Vaudeville Isn't Dead"' 
radio program based on old record- 
ings, some time ago sent me some 
post cards which were mailed from 
“Len Spencer's Lyceum, the Booking 
Agency on the Square.” One, mailed 
on February 25, 1913, to “Mr. Max 
Backhaus, 303 E. 79th St., City," 
says: “Don't forget to come to our 
party Sat. eve. at 421 E. 52nd St. 
Come early, don't disappoint your 
friend, Harry S." 

The card, which shows traces of the 
Spencerian style of penmanship, must 
have been written by Len's brother, 
Harry, who was associated with him 
in the operation of the Lyceum, or 
booking agency. The other side 
shows a pompadoured gentleman, 
unmistakeably Len Spencer himselr, 
talking into a phone. In the lower 
right hand corner is another gentle- 
man who looks like the original 
of “Cohen on the Telephone.” Ac- 
cording to the card, Len was then 
“furnishing the services of thor- 
oughly competent and reliable vocal- 
ists, drummers, pianists, instrumen- 
talists, violinists, operators, dramatic 
lecturers, vaudeville acts, etc., latest 
and best song slides, band and or- 
chestra musicians." 

We are getting ahead of the story, 
however. Spencer concentrated on be- 
ing a booking agent and sketch writ- 
er for other vaudeville and recording 
artists after his own popularity had 
waned. For several years after his 
association with Ada Jones began his 
vogue remained at its peak. It was 
not at first seriously impaired by 
Ada's beginning to make duets with 
Billy Murray in 1907, although after 

~~~~~ Edison 
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Information Wanted 

Eugenia Mantelli Zonophone Numbers 



WHAT WE 
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11009, 

11012, 

11016, 

11017, 12588, 

12672, 

12673, 

12674, 

12676, 

12587, 12688, 

12660, 

12691, 

12692, 

12813, 

12614, 12616, 

12618, 

12017, 
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13272, 
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abovo list, and especially numbers and matrix 
numbers of tbe following titles: 

• Dor Asra (Rubinstein) 

• Samson — Printomps qul commence 

• Romeo et Juliette — Chanson do Stephano 
Since the publication of W. R. Moran's list of 
tbe Mantelli Zonophones, in tbe August, 1044, 
Issue of tills magazine, considerable progress 
bos been made towards completion of her disc- 
ography. If you can possibly help, please do so. 

SEND INFORMATION TO: 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

HOTEL BREVOORT 

15 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


a year or so the Jones-Murray com- 
bination became the m.ost popular 
duet team in phonograph history and 
the Jones-Spencer sketches were 
pushed into the background. 

In 1908, while Jones and Spencer 
dialect numbers were still selling as 
fast as the factories could turn them 
out, Len introduced a new partner, 
one “Mozarto," who had, or was re- 
presented to have, the unusual abil- 
ity to play two musical instruments 
at once. “Mozarto” might easily have 
been a figment of Len's imagination 
— Frank Dorian could not recall him 
and said he suspected that he was — 
but he was represented by Victor anu 
Edison to be a noted European music 
hall performer, so perhaps he actually 
existed. 

The June, 1908, issue of the Phono- 
gram contained the following de- 
scription of Edison cylinder 9852, 
“Krausmeyer's Birthday Party": Al- 
though humorous in itself this vaude- 
ville sketch is more noteworthy for 
the clever instrumental selections by 
Mozarto, a well-known vaudeville 
artist. These include a one-string vio- 
lin playing a Hungarian Rhapsody, 
a one-string violin and an ocarina 
playing a selection from ‘Faust' and 
a clarinet duet. Mozarto actually 
plays all the instrumental features. 
In the violin and ocarina duet the 
ocarina is played by means of a rub- 
ber tube leading from his mouth to 
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the ocarina, which is fastened to the 
violin. He plays the two clarinets at 
the same time, one in each side of 
his mouth.” 

“Sim and Sam, the Musical Coons,” 
another original sketch by Spencer, 
was issued in September, 1908. The 
number was 9929. It was thus de- 
scribed: 

“A racy vaudeville sketch. Sam and 
Sim are a pair of vivacious ‘coons' 
who get back at one another with a 
lot of witty ragtime repartee lead- 
ing up to some clever musical stunts. 
The latter are done by Mozarto, the 
European vaudeville performer. He 
plays about every known type of in- 
strument, his strong point being tak- 
ing them two-at-a-time. We are 
treated to saxophone duet, ‘Sycamore 
Tree'; to ‘Swanee River' on a one- 
string violin and ocarina, and to a 
clarinet duet, ‘Jamaica Two-Step,' 
Mozarto being the sole performer in 
all three duets.” 

The Spencer — Mozarto partnership 
lasted for only a few records. When 
Edison introduced four-minute cyl- 
inders late in 1908, Len's inventive- 
ness was given a fillip. With twice 
as much recording time available as 
on the two-minute records, he was 
able to do his creative gifts justice 
and some of the Amberol cylinders 
are among the best things that he 
and Ada Jones ever did. I am in- 
clined to give the palm among all 
their records to “Little Arrow and 
Big Chief Greasepaint,” a burlesque 
on the old-time “Wild West” show 
that I consider one of the funniest 
things ever cut into wax. Years after 
his death, this sketch, as well as sev- 
eral other Jones-Spencer specialties, 
was transferred to indestructible 
Blue Amberol records and stayed in 
the catalog until Edison went out of 
the record business in 1929. 

The advertising card mentioned 
the ability of Spencer's Lyceum to 
supply “song slides,” which were used 
in the old days of vaudeville to illus- 
trate the words of popular songs as 
they were rendered on the vaudeville 
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stage. Len wrote and recorded at 
least one sketch based on the song 
slide idea. In October, 1910, Edison 
issued Amberol record No. 529, 
“Mamma's Boy,” which revived a 
song that had been popular five years 
before. Described as an “illustrated 
song idea,” it . was divided into two 
scenes. 

In the first, a group of boys were 
playing soldiers. “Mamma's Boy,” 
portrayed by one “Miss Myrtle 
Spencer,” proposed the game and 
wanted to be captain. Mickey Finn, 
acted by Clarence Rockefeller, 
wouldn't allow him to play but pulled 
his Little Lord Fauntleroy curls and 
velvet trousers and called him “a 
mamma's boy.” Mamma's Boy's 
mother called him in and he sobbing- 
ly told her of his troubles. His moth- 
er (Ada Jones) then sang the chorus 
of the “Mamma's Boy” song, begin- 
ning, “Don't you mind what they 
call you, darling.” 

The second scene supposedly occur- 
red 30 years later, and was described 
by the Edison ad. writer as follows: 
“After the battle, return of recon- 
noitering squad reporting to captain. 
Captain congratulates men on glor- 
ious victory. Soldiers give all credit 
to captain. Captain refers to order 
from General to sail home within a 
week. Sergeant tells of Captain and 


The comb is the most visible part 
of the essential mechanism of a music 
box. However, the condition of the 
tiny pins on the cylinder are just as 
important. 

Since the publication of the “Cur- 
ious History of Music Boxes” several 
years ago I have received letters 
from all parts of the country asking 
me to furnish new combs and to re- 
store the cylinders. I have had music 
boxes in all sorts of conditions ship- 
ped to me and brought into my store, 
some from great distances, many or 
which had to be turned down be- 
cause there was no factory or dealer 
from which to obtain the necessary 
replacements. What a pity, for the 
owners were unusually nice people 
you would like to please. 

In the 34 years I have been in busi- 
ness there has not been one new mu- 
sic box made so far as I know. What- 
ever material for doing the repairs 
has become scarcer each year and 
today you will see in the advertising 
columns of HOBBIES requests for 
ruined music boxes from the few re- 
pairers still in existence. This is 
done in the hope of replenishing their 
stock of spare parts. And there are 
many parts not to be had. Take the 
medium sized pinions for the gover- 
nors and the worm or fan staff for 
example. They are very seldom ob- 
tainable, nor even fair substitutes. 
Music boxes, like Swiss watches, 
come in such unlimited variety that 
I have almost never seen two alike. 
Therefore in essential parts it is usu- 
ally necessary to put in “the nearest 
thing you can get”. 


himself being soldiers thirty years. 
Captain recognizes Sergeant as Mick- 
ey Finn, playmate -of boyhood days. 
The Captain acknowledges, good 
naturedly, that he was called ‘Mam- 
ma's Boy.' Soldiers join in singing 
chorus of song, and Taps and good- 
nights clear the record, which was ar- 
ranged entirely by Len Spencer.” 

In the second half Len himself was 
the former “Mamma's Boy,” Steve 
Porter was the sergeant and the 
Premier Quartet took the part of sold- 
iers. I wonder who Myrtle Spencer 
was ? She may have been Harry 
Spencer's daughter. Len’s children 
were named Ethel, Michael and 
Clare. Clarence Rockefeller also is an 
unknown but presumably was not a 
son or grandson of John D. 

Another unusual Spencer-inspired 
record of those days was the En- 
trance of Topsy scene from “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin.” Len was St. Claire; 
Ethel Harboro (I suspect this was his 
daughter Ethel) was Aunt Ophelia; 
Myrtle Spencer was “Little Eva”; 
Spencer was also Uncle Tom; Ada 
Jones was Topsy, and a two-banjo 
accompaniment was furnished by 
Vess L. Ossman and a gentleman 
named Dudley — who, whoever he 


A little booklet written in 1890 by 
one of the leading importing firms 
states that, “In order to avoid use- 
less correspondence we will state 
here that no comb or cylinder can be 
duplicated even by the manufacturer 
unless the whole box is sent to the 
factory, which would generally cost 
more than a new one. If the pins are 
damaged we can replace them but for 
cheap boxes this is hardly worth- 
while as the cost of such repairs 
would alm.ost equal the value of the 
box.” 

Now let us take several examples. 
One of my close friends has a music 
box with three interchangable cyl- 
inders. Each cylinder is about 14" 
long with almost eight airs on each. 
All pins are perfect and the case and 
movement in mint condition except 
that some mischievous person or 
child picked 17 teeth out of the comb 
in a row — treble teeth in a fine 
two comb box of the 90’s. With the 
finest modern grinding wheel I hoped 
to cut a strip of new teeth from 
another comb, neatly insert them and 
tune them. So m.y friends far and 
wide joined in the search — time or 
cost of no consideration. Did we find 
it? Apparently so, but the Rockwell 
test showed a difference in hardness. 
The result of this was that he wreck- 
ed the box, gave me the combs for 
future reference and put the cylin- 
ders away hopefully. 

In time he bought an oak box of 
the same size and about the same de- 

(CONTINUED IN ANTIQUE DEPT.) 


was, WASN'T S. H. Dudley! I have 
that information from S. H. himself. 
(To be concluded) 

THE COMBS AND PINS OF A MUSIC BOX 

By G. P. HECKERT 
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CAL RECORDS is printed and ready 
for distribution, that fact will be 
clearly announced in this and in other 
magazines. 


VICTOR HERITAGE 

Series No. 2 

PASQUALE AMATO— I due Foscari: O 
vecchio cor (1913) 

Germania: Ferito prigionier (1913) 
Record 15-1005, 12-inch, price $3.50 
CELESTINA BO N I NS EGN A— Aida : O 

cieli azzurri (1910) 

Masked Ball: Ma daU'arido (1906) 
Record 15-1006, 12-inch, price $3.50 
POL PLANCON — Magic Flute — Invoca- 
tion (1905) 

Le Lazzerone (Ferrari) : Le Flibustier 
(Georges) (1905) 

Record 15-1007, 12-inch, priice $3.50 
JOHN McCORMACK & LUCREZIA 
BOR I — Traviata: Parigi, o cara (1914) 
JOHN McCORMACK & MARIO SAM- 
MARCO — Boheme: Ah Mimi, tir nju 
(1910) 

REcord 15-1009, 12-inch, price $3.50 
JEANNE GERV1LLE-R EACH E — Car- 
men: Habanera (1910) 

Paul et Virgnnie: Chanson du Tigre 

(1911) 

Record 15-1008, 12-inch, price $3.50 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


2,500 EDISON Cylinder Records (New). 
Many pioneer recording: anists. 25c ea. 
in random lots of 10. ?1 for any specified 
title. 1919 to 1930 Victor record cata- 
logs. Stamp appreciated. F. Bogenrief, 
Hinton, Iowa. aull32 


C.R.S. 

Historical Records 

Re-issues and re-recordings of 
operatic , theatrical , and 
speech records . 

Records avnilnble through dealers or direct 
from us ijf there Is no dealer in your city. 
Free mailing list of new issues. 

tfc 

C. R. S. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS 

2060 First Ave. New York 29, N. Y. 


MUSIC BOXES 

all kinds 

Bought, Sold and Expertly Repaired 

(Third, generation in the music box business) 

tfc 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5fh Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 


RECORD COLLECTORS SERVICE now offers 

VOCAL COLLECTORS: 

Caruso I0O2's, Bonlnsegna, do Luca, do Lucia, 
Didur, Navarrlai, {Kruscnlcki, Sammarco, Vlgnas, etc. 
Berliners, G&T's, Zonophones, and Fonotipias. 
Send want lists to 
RECORD COLLECTORS SERVICE 
Room 1 1 OS. 8 West 40th St., Now York 18, N. Y. 

(Mall orders only) aup 


■'Edison 

: cylinder phonographs; 

For Sale . 

WOODYMAY RECORD CO «« ! 
>73 Roxbury Street, Boston 19, Mass, j 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

LEN SPENCER.— VI 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


Although Len Spencer's ability to 
write, produce and act recorded 
vaudeville sketches appeared inex- 
haustible, the popularity of this type 
of record declined after 1910, with 
Ada Jones devoting most of her time 
to singing duets with other artists, 
especially Billy Murray. The last of 
the Jones and Spencer sketches may 
have been a twelve-inch record of “A 
Race for a Wife,” issued by Victor in 
1913. 

Len went his prosperous way, how- 
ever, as a sketch writer and booking 
agent. One of his great ambitions, 
nevertheless, was not realized. It was 
that of being Billy Murray's business 
agent. 

Spencer had a formal, slightly 
drawling way of speaking, something- 
like that of the old-time tragedians 
he sometimes impersonated, and he 
always addressed Billy as “Wil-yam.” 
(Anyone who has the Spencer-Hun- 
ter record of “Auction Sale of a 
Music Store” can get a good idea of 
how he pronounced the word, for the 


MUSIC BOXES 

SPECIALIZING IN TFTE REPAIR OF MUSICAL 
BOXES OF ALL TYPES, INCLUDING THE 
REPAIR OF BIRD BOXES AND BIRD IN 
Choice Music Boxes For Saio. 

CAGE PIECES. ETC. . sp 

GEORGE A. BIDDEN 
Barrington, Rhode Island 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor to 


vyI 
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MUSIC BOX CO. 

Extra Tune Sheets For Sale. 

Parts and Repairs. ^ 

Now offerring for tho first time in thirty yea-rs 
a new tune for the 15&" Regina music box. 
“JINGLE BELLS.” Price $3.00. 

Will be adding new tunes each month. 
Send card to be placed on our mailing ILst. 

P. O. Box 342 
Hanover, Massachusetts 


If You’re Moving 

Don't forget to send a post card 
to HOBBIES' Subscription Dept., 
2810 S. Michigan, Chicago, 111. 
Mail your card at least two weeks 
before the date of issue. Because 
of the paper shortage we cannot 
duplicate lost copies. 


versatile musician in that sketch is 
referred to repeatedly as Will-yam.) 

“Will-yam,” Len would say, “you 
are too easy-going. You are not re- 
ceiving the stipend to which your 
great abilities entitle you. Make me 
your business agent. Will-yam, at a 
mere fifteen per cent of your earn- 
ings, and I guarantee to increase 
your honorarium most substanti- 
ally.” 

“Sure, Len!” the good-natured 
Billy would agree. Out of range of 
Spencer's impressive personality, 
however, he would see the matter in 
a different light. “Why,” he would 
ask himself, “should I pay Len fif- 
teen per cent to be my booking agent 
when I’ve already got all the work I 
can possibly do?” So he would 
'phone to Spencer and say: “I've 
been thinking it over, Len, and I 
don't believe I want to go ahead with 
that agent’s proposition of yours.” 

“Very well, Will-yam!” Len would 
reply, with <u-nruffled dignity. “It 
shall be as you wish. But I give you 
fair warning — you'll live to regret 
your lack of business acumen!” 

Len Spencer's last record was 
“Uncle Fritz and the Children's Or- 
chestra,” a sketch which he made on 
Edison discs and cylinders in time 
for the December, 1914, Christmas 
trade. This was the only Diamond 


WANTED) 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

☆ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

* EDOUARD de RESZKE 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 

^rCAMPANARI 
SUZANNE ADAMS 

* ANTONIO scorn 
CHARLES GUI BERT 

ten-inch, single-faced records 

WITH RED AND GOLD OR BLACK 
AND SILVER LABELS. 

Edison Grand Opera Cylimders 
Victor: Red Seal, single-faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 
International Zonophone Company: 
Disco Zonofone, Disque Zonophone 
by great singers. 

Eugenia Mantelll: Any Zonopbones by 
this artist, especially her Carmen 
arias on 40075. 

Lys Gauty singing Le quatorze Joiillet 

ALSO catalogs, supplements, pamphlets and old 
advertisements of records and phonograph*. 


STEFHEN FASSETT 
West Falmouth, Massachusetts 

Persons offering material not specified above, or 
seeking Information, aro requested to enolosa a 
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Disc he was ever to make. In it he 
portrayed the role of a benevolent 
old German uncle who brought gifts 
to his little nieces and nephews and 
led them in playing a “Christmas 
Symphony’' on toy instruments. 

His death occured on December 
16, 1914, only a week after the 

greater part of Edison’s phonograph 
a.nd record manufacturing plant at 
Orange, New Jersey, had been de- 
stroyed by fire. The February, 1915, 
issue of the Edison Phonograph 
Monthly, under the heading of “Len 
G. Spencer's Funeral,” contained the 
following article: 

“For years Len G. Spencer has de- 
lighted Edison audiences. His songs 
with Ada Jones and others were 
equally well known. His voice was a 
powerful baritone with a quality well 
fitted for record making. 

“He passed away on December 16, 
1914, at his home, 150 East Forty- 
eighth street, New York. Funeral 
services were held at the ‘Funeral 
Church' at the undertalcing estab- 
lishment of Frank A. Campbell, West 
Twenty-third street, New York. 
Friends were notified, but were not 
apprised as to the character of the 
services, which came as a surprise to 
those present. They consisted simply 
of two phonograph selections in Mr. 
Spencer's own voice, made some 
years ago on Edison records and 
specially kept for this funeral ser- 
vice. In one Mr. Spencer's voice was 
heard to repeat the Lord's Prayer, in 
a deep, slow, solemn tone. Then fol- 
lowed in the same voice, but in a 
somewhat higher tone, the Twenty- 
Third Psalm. The unexpectedness of 
these records was a surprise to all 
except the immediate family. The 
body was afterwards cremated and 
the ashes buried at the family plot in 
Washington, D. C. 

“Mr. Spencer was 46 years old. He 
left a will in which are a number 
of $500 bequests to charitable insti- 
tutions. The will also contained a 
provision that the records are to be 
preserved and next used at the tenth 


EARLY AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC 

Bound Volumes or Loose Sheets 

Wanted. 

List on Request 

HARRY DICHTER, 5458 Montgomery Ave. 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 


“The Curious History 
of Music Boxes” 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 

INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE AN.D REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES — 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 

55.00 Postpaid — Insured 
Make checks payafalo to 
Light nor Publishing Corj). 

ORDJER YOUlt COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, III. 


anniversary of his death. Many of 
Len Spencer's records still have a 
wide popularity and a steady sale.” 

Len Spencer may have been the 
first person in all history whose re- 
corded voice was heard reciting the 
Lord's Prayer and the Twenty- third 
Psalm (which he had also recorded 
for Victor and Columbia, as well as 
Edison) at his own funeral. It 
would be interesting to know what 
gave him the idea of having the re- 
cords played at his death. Perhaps 
it was suggested by a paragraph in 
the April, 1906, issue of the Columbia 
Record, Columbia house organ, which 
said: “At the funeral of Miss Min- 
nie Nelson, a Chicago music teacher, 
a record of her own voice was recent- 
ly reproduced. The selection was 
‘Nearer My God to Thee/ and it was 
so beautifully rendered that it added 
greatly to the impressiveness of the 
ceremony.” 

Or he may have read, in the May, 
1906, issue of the Phonogram: “A 
feature of a funeral service recently 
held in Sullivan county, New York, 
was a phonograph selection. When 
the religious ceremony was over a 
phonograph was placed on the casket 
and the assembled mourners listened 
to the dead man singing one of his 
favorite hymns.” 

Ada Jones, who attended the fun- 
eral, told Billy Murray that when she 
heard Len Spencer's living voice she 
was so overcome she twisted her 
handkerchief into knots, trying to 
keep from screaming because of the 
emotional strain induced by the un- 
expected event. 

Frank Dorian told me that Spen- 
cer's death occurred as he was at his 
desk, signing a letter in the beauti- 
ful flowing Spencerian hand he had 
learned at his parents' business col- 
lege — the same hand he had used in 
1898 when he placed his signature to 
a testimonial saying that the Poly- 
phone, a cylinder phonograph with 
two horns and two reproducers re- 
produced his voice “as naturally as 
I sing.” As he affixed his signature, 
the pen paused in the middle of his 
name and rolled from his hand. 
Members of his family found him 
dead of a heart attack. 

I have not been able to ascertain 
definitely whether Len Spencer's 
wife and his three children are still 
alive, but I hope they are and that 
the record of his voice was played on 
the tenth, twentieth and thirtieth 
anniversaries of his death, and will 
be played into the indeterminate 
future. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSIC BOXES; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, K. I. s6868 

OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. s37G3 


FOR SALE: Music Box Records. New 
Regina 15%", White Xmas, Silent night. 
Jingle Bells; Regina 27"; Regina 20%"; 
Stella 17%"; Mira 15 Mira IS"; Criter- 
ion 1-5W‘> Symphonion ABC 13 Vk". — 
George Schalt, S Walnut Ave., Cran- 
ford, N. J. o3616 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Kegina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical Items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Box 342, H28782 


BUY & SELL Edison cylinder phon- 
ographs records, horns, reproducers, re- 
corders & parts. — Leroy Hughbanks. Os- 
borne, Kans. au3422 


CLASSICAL, Operatic, Red Seal Vic- 
tor, Columbia, other records; great sing- 
ers of Long Ago. No lists, write wants. 
—Lloyd Bailey, 721 E. 11th St.. Kansas 
City, Mo. o3053 


MUSIC BOX melodies now reproduced 
on modern phonograph records. 3 al- 
bums available $5.25 each. — Bornand 
Music Box Record Co., 333 5th Ave., Pel- 
ham, N. Y. O3053 


CERTIFICATE and expert opinion on 
old violins. Fee $5. Violins sent will re- 
ceive prompt and careful attention. — 
Isador Berger (Violin Connoisseur), 166 
E. Ohio St., Chicago, TIL aul26641 


BACK POPULAR MUSIC to 1850. Bal- 
lads. Rags, everything. List 10c — Fore's, 
H-3151 High., Denver 5, Col. myl2D48 


WANTED: Old phonographs, cylinder 
records, music boxes, discs, parts. Cata- 
logs and other books on same. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. jel20011 


FINE REGINA Music Box. Snapshot 
on request $147.50. — Guy Saulsbury, Spic- 
er, Minn. aul48 


WANTED. Music boxes, singing birds, 
and other musical mechanical items for 
my collection; Also interested in rare 
or historical phonograph records. De- 
scribe completely and state price. — Ur- 
ban Thielmann. 3001 Queensbury Drive, 
Los Angeles 34. California. o3074 


PHONOGRAPH records cheap. Cata- 
logue. — Paramount, HA-313 E. Market, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. s3041 


COLLECTORS' Recordings obtainable. 
— Classical Record Shop, 825 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. je!2276 


RECORDS 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann. 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. apl2086 


FOR SALE. Certified old violins. $66 
up. Desc. catalog with article on "The 
Last of the Cremonas” will be sent post 
paid for $1. — Berger, 165 E. Ohio, 
Chicago. 111. dl24261 


VOCAL COLL ECTO RSI Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
Individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service. Room 1108, 8 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. n6S001 


REGINA discs wanted, 20%". State 
tunes, price. — Harry Happer, Pleasant 
Plains, Illinois. s3012 


. PHONOGRAPH Records bought.— E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. f 128001 


RARE AND OLD operatlcs and other 
accoustic and electrical out-of-print 
classical vocals and instrumentals 
bought, sold, exchanged. — The Record 
Hunter, 1194 Lexington Ave., (81st), 
New York 28, N. Y. mhl26371 


EDISON CYLINDER Phonographs, 
outside horns, with 20 cylinder records 
$15. — Charles Clark, Wellington, O. au!89 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS for sale: 
Classical, jazz, cylinders, operatic. Lists. 
What do you want? Delano, 349 Linden- 
wold, Ambler, Penna. S6236 


WANTED TO BUY or exchange 27" 
Regina disks. — Lillian Uhlarik, 2540 S. 
Millard Ave., Chicago 23, 111. au3S32 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

SAD NEWS ABOUT S. H. DUDLEY 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


passioned plea of the Prayer from 
Resurrection. 

Mary Garden was known for the 
great care with which she prepared 
each role and for the burning, con- 
tagious enthusiasm which illuminated 
the performances in which she took 
part. It is not too much to say that 
her recordings project these same 
qualities to such a degree that they 
remain audible testimony to a long, 
brilliant career and great lyric and 
dramatic gifts. 


Cylinder Records and Machines 

Diamond Discs, Pathes 

R. L. POLEY s p 

1124 S. University Blvd., Denver 10, Colo. 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by oroat artists of tho past can be bought at 
YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mail Auctions. All 
bitldors reccivo Free of Charge tho selling price 
of each lot after the sale. Wiito for lists. 


SINGLE RARITIES AND 
ENTIRE COLLECTIONS 
P U R C H A S E D 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 

1135 du Pont Building, Miami 32, Fla. 

tfc 


C.R.S. 

Historical Records 

Re-issues and re-recordings of 
operatic , theatrical , and 
speech records . 

Records available through dealers or direct 
from us If there is no dealer in your city. 
Free mailing list of new Issues. 

tfc 

C. R. S. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS 

2060 First Ave. New York 29, N. Y. 


MUSIC BOXES 

all kinds 

Bought, Sold and Expertly Repaired 

(Third generation In the music box business) 

tfc 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 


World-Wide Record and 
Music Agency 
143 E. Garfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
COLLECTORS — RESEARCHERS 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LABELS 
CYLINDERS AND DISCS 00 
OPERA — SPEECH — POPULAR 


Regul ar readers of this depart- 
ment are familiar with the name of 
S. H. Dudley. They know him as the 
baritone of the Hayden Quartet, the 
first male voice ensemble to become 
internationally famous by its phon- 
ograph records; as the Victor cata- 
log editor from 1902 to 1916 and as 
the author of the first editions of the 
Victor Book of the Opera. Biograph- 
ical information about the singer, 
whose real name was Samuel Hol- 
land Rous and who was voted by 
HOBBIES readers to be one of the 
fifteen greatest pioneer recording ar- 
tists, appeared in the January and 
February, 1944, and May, 1946, is- 
sues. 

When I last heard from Mr. Roois, 
about four years ago, he had “just 
turned eighty” but was in excellent 
health and confidently expecting to 
live to be 90, if not 100. Since he 
came from an exceptionally long-liv- 
ed family, there were good grounds 
for his optimism. Now, however, I 
am grieved to say that I have learn- 
ed not only of his death, but of that 
of Mrs. Rous, who survived him by 
only a day. Mrs. Rous, who had been 
paralyzed for several years, was well 


MUSIC BOXES 

SPECIALIZING IN THE IIEP A III OF MUSICAL 
BOXES OF ALL TYPES. INCLUDING THE 
REPAIR OF BIRD BOXES AND BIRD IN 
Choloo Music Boxes For Salo. 
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Barrington, Rhode Island 
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MUSIC BOX CO. 


Extra Tune Sheets For Sale. 

Parts and Repairs. ^ 

Now offering for tbe first time In thirty years 
a new tune for the 1514" Regina music box. 
•■JINGLE BELLS." Price 53.00. 

Will be adding new tunes each month. 

Send card to be placed on our mailing list. 

P. O. Box 342 

Hanover, Massachusetts 

DIAMOND DISC 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS 

WOODYMAY RECORD CO. ‘ r ° 
73 Roxbury Street, Boston 1 9, Mass. 


known in the 1890’s as a concert and 
opera singer under the name of 
Sofia Romani. 

News of this fine couple’s passing 
came from Miss Nellie G. Flynn, of 
Los Angeles, in a letter that deeply 
touched me. Miss Flynn, a nurse, 
waited on both Mr. and Mrs. Roars 
during their illnesses and injured 
her own health in doing so. She cal- 
led Mr. Rous “Dad” and his wife, 
“Mom-” 

I shall quote most of her letter as 
a document of more than ordinary 
human interest: 

“Los Angeles, Cal., June 16, 1947. 
Mr. Walsh: I am Miss Flynn. I 
have been nursing Mrs. S. H. Rous 
for the past 6 V 2 years. I wanted to 
write you the sad news. Mr. Rous 
talked to me of you a lot. 

“On June 6 at 20 to 11 a. m. I lost 
Mr. Rous. He was a sick boy for a 
month or more, became quite ill on 
Wednesday. We took him to the 
hospital, and he took hemorrhages of 
the stomach. They were not quite 
sure just what it was. 

“Well, my poor old Dad passed 
away. He was a fine person — the 
best God ever put on earth. Then 
Mrs. Rous passed away on Saturday 
. . . just 23 hours after him, I had a 
double funeral for them on June 9 at 
2 o’clock. 

“I had 25 months with Mom. She 
was bedfast, had a stroke, completely 
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The late S. H. Dudley (Samuel 
Holland Rous), baritone of Haydn 
quartet , Victor catalog editor un- 
til 7976 and author of first Victor 
“Book of the Opera” 


paralyzed. I lifted her in and out of 
bed as you would a three-year-old 
child . . . Mom was over 180 pounds, 
and I lifted her six to ten times a 
day. I fed her all her meals. I loved 
these people as if they were my very 
own . . . God was so good to those 
two through life and did not part 
them in death. He died at 20 to 11 
and she at that very minute went in- 
to a coma. See what a beautiful end- 
ing. They both had a very happy 
death. 

“My memory is so full of happi- 
ness while here with them. The 
beautiful thought of them, will for- 
ever go through life with me. Thanks 
be to. God for that. I have tried to 
let his (Mr. Rous’) friends know of 
his death. If you know any of them 
please let them know ... I will be 
here at the apartment till the last 
of June, then I will have to go to the 
hospital. I ruptured my side lifting 
Mother, so will have that taken care 
of ... I tried so hard to fill their 
empty life and I think I did a good 
job of it. They both loved me. 

“Dad's property goes to her nieces 
and his sister and niece . . . Am 
having mass said for them. Please add 
Mom and Father Rous in your pray- 
ers. They need us more now than 
ever." 

I don’t think anyone could read the 
foregoing without being impressed by 
the loving care and kindness Miss 
Flynn, of whom I had never heard 
until her letter arrived, bestowed 
upon the venerable couple for whom 
she did so much in their last years. 
Mr. Rous was 83; his wife, probably 
a year or two younger. 

Unfortunately, I never met Mr. 
Rous, bait his letters breathed such a 
spirit of confidence and vitality that 
it’s difficult indeed to realize he’s 
gone. I know the news will be a 
grievous shock to his old friend, John 
Bieling, of Hempstead, Long Island, 
the only surviving member of the 
Hayden Quartet. 

I remember that when I was in 
New York in October, 1940, Albert 


Campbell and I took a walk on the 
last day of my stay. As we passed 
one place — just where, I can’t re- 
call now — A1 remarked : “That’s 
where Sam Rous’ brother used to 
have a phonograph company.” The 
firm name was Rous and Burke. I 
have never been able to get much in- 
formation about this long-gone pio- 
neer recording concern, and probably 
never shall know much about it now, 
for, like Sam Rous, poor A1 Campbell 
also is gone. “Clancy,” as Billy Mur- 
ray always called him, died on Janu- 
ary 25 this year. To lose two such 
great old-timers as Albert Campbell 
and “S. H. Dudley” in one year is in- 
deed a tragedy to those of us who 
love the pioneer recording artists and 
the great work they did. However, as 
long as collectors treasure their re- 
cords, they will not be entirely for- 
gotten, and that is a consoling 
thought. 


Meanwhile, goodbye, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sam Rous! We’re all sorry that you 
had to leave us. 

Before becoming a recording ar- 
tist, S. H. Dudley had considerable 
experience in opera, touring with the 
Emma Juch and Marie Tavary Grand 
Opera Companies in the United 
States, Canada and Mexico. This old 
poster was issued by the Tavary 
Grand English Opera company in the 
season of 1895. 

Complete names of the artists are: 
Marie Tavary, Sofia Romani (Mrs. S. 
H. Dudley) and Marie Van Cauteren, 
sopranos; Helena Von Doenhoff, Leo- 
nara Herding and Sarra Carr, con- 
traltos; Payne Clarke, William Steph- 
ens and Charles 0. Bassett, tenors; 
Emil Steger, S. H. Dudley and Ar- 
thur R. Seaton, baritones; and Con- 
rad Behrens, Pietro Mascotte and 
Thomas S. Guise, bassos. 


THE ANTIQUES OF PIANO LORE 

By FRANK FARRINGTON 


The cycle has been completed. A 
speaker at a London exhibition in 
1851 declared that in the then recent 
years one of the greatest changes in 
social life had been the change from 
dependence upon amusement in pub- 
lic, outside of the home, to the en- 
joyment of entertainment and amuse- 
ment in the home. And he declared 
the prime factor in bringing about 
this change had been the development 
of the piano. 

But now amusement and entertain- 
ment in the home have given away 
before the attractions of motoring, 
roadhouse dining and dancing and the 
pleasure of going places, and we are 
back again to one hundred years ago. 
In so far as the piano is concerned, 
it has hopped from the pianissimo of 
the home to the fortissimo of the 
dance hall. 

Perhaps there is something to be 
said in favor of the end of the strum- 
ming and “chop-sticks” that made 
peace in the home something less 
than ideal through the long period 
when every girl’s parents thought she 
ought to learn to play the piano. 
There were many pianos that were 
neighborhood nuisances, but after all, 
the piano through half a dozen de- 
cades was the center of much social 
gayety. Perhaps it will come back 
into its own, minus the “chop-sticks!” 

A writer in “Harper’s New Monthly 
Magazine, back in 1879, was saying, 
“Possibly the time may come when 
the rage for the antique, now expend- 
ing itself upon pottery, will bring out 
the old pianos and give them a market 
value.” Possibly. Very early pianos 
and their contemporaries and pre- 
decessors in the form of spinets, harp- 
sichords and virginals are today at- 
tracting the attention of collectors of 
antiques. 

The earliest musical instruments 
were, of course, stringed instruments, 
played by plucking the strings as 
with the harp and “Play on your 


harp, little David” was the keynote. 
It was the beginning of the use of 
the hammer method of securing a 
tone that led to the piano. 

The clavicitherium came into use 
about 1325 and it appeared as an 
oblong box within which strings of 
catgut were stretched, varying in 
length from the longest, reaching the 
full length of the box, to the shortest, 
enough shorter to give the highest 
desired note. These strings were 
operated by striking a key which 
caused a so-called plectrum to strike 
the string. This was an elementary 
form of the hammer method of mak- 
ing a sound. Incidentally, it has been 
discovered that catgut strings known 
to be 3,000 years old will still give 
out a sound. Catgut would seem to 
have more lives than the cat. 

Today we need to know very little 
of this six-syllable, 14th century an- 
cestor of the piano. It belongs in the 
realm of things that were antiques 
before there were any antiques. But it 
did represent the beginning of the 
piano type of musical tone produc- 
tion. 

When the tone was first produced 
by striking the strings instead of by 
picking them, it was made with a 
quill fastened to a piece of wood oper- 
ated by keys resembling the piano 
keyboard. It failed to satisfy in tone 
old Dr. Burney (author of “The Gen- 
eral History of Music,” London, 1776) 
who described the tone as “a scratch 
with a sound at the end of it.” 

Somewhat later came the clavichord 
which, too, was an oblong box with 
strings and keys for three octaves. 
The keys, when struck, caused the 
brass strings to be hit by brass ham- 
mers rather than by quills. Mozart 
made a clavichord a part of his regu- 
lar equipment. 

The earliest approach to the 
piano as we know it today, was the 
virginal, and almost contemporary 
with it were the spinet and the harp- 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 

took a few years ago under the super- 
vision of Queena Mario. But perhaps 
a few words about the career of 
Jeanne Jomelli will not be amiss. She 
was bom in Amsterdam in 1879 and 
made her debut at the Royal Opera 
house there at the age of 16, as Juli- 
ette. Her vocal teacher was Stock- 
hausen with whom she studied at 
Frankfort-am-Mein. A world wide 
tour soon followed. In Paris she was 
coached by Massenet. In New York 
she appeared with the Manhattan 
Opera Company (1906), and in the 
United States she later sang- with 
the Boston Symphony, and on Decem- 
ber 28, 1913, she gave a recital at 
Carnegie Hall in New York. She 
died in 1932. Her recording activities 
seem to have been very limited and 
the only titles I know of were listed 
in the July, 1911, Talking Machine 
News — ten-inch, needle-cut Edison 
Bell discs: 

1085 Traviata: Ah fors, part 1 

1086 Traviata: Ah fors, part 2 

1087 Louise: Depuis le jour 

1088 Annie Laurie 

1089 Ave Maria (Gounod) 

I have a vague recollection that 
Keith Moyer (Washington) once re- 
ported the Traviata on a Phono-disc, 
or some obscure make, and a blurred 
memory of Edison cylinders, but my 
information files are far away as I 
write these lines and I am unable to 
check the facts. 


One of the newer innovations on 
the market in the form of maisic 
books is a Play-by-Color book issued 
by Lenore and Sid Wolfe, 986 San- 
ford Ave., Irvington 11, N. J. There 
are editions for the beginner and ad- 
vanced student, at the price of $1.50 
each. The chart furnished with the 
edition is simple enough and we im- 
agine that by following the rules one 
could gain the desired effects in a 
reasonably short time. 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 
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NOW OFFKIUNG FOR THE FIRST TIME TN 
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15 Vi" REGINA MUSIC BOX. 

“Whito Christmas.” J i nolo Bolls,” “Noel.” 
“Hark! The Herald Anrjels Sing.” 
“Santa Clans is Coming to Town” 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

EUGENE C. ROSE. I 


By ULYSSES 

In Freeport, N. Y., thrice sacred to 
collectors of ancient phonograph re- 
cords as the home of Billy Murray, 
there also lived, until a few months 
ago, a vigorous gentleman, now 81, 
whose association with recorded mu- 
sic goes even farther back than 
Billy's. 

Eugene C. Rose, who moved not 
long ago from Freeport to Oceanside, 
N. Y., made cylinders as long ago 
as 1889 — 58 years ago. Veteran 
record collectors will remember him 
as a member in the pioneer days of 
the Edison company's bands and or- 
chestras, in which he played the flute, 
and as one of the three skilled mu- 
sicians who composed the Edison Ve- 
netian Trio of violin, flute and harp. 

I had the pleasure of meeting the 
active and alert Mr. Rose in Septem- 
ber, 1946, at John Bieling's home in 
Hempstead, Long Island. Until about 
a month before my arrival, the two 
old cronies hadn't met in 25 years 
and neither was sure the other was 
still around, although they lived only 
five miles apart. Their reunion came 
about through a Nassau Daily Re- 
view-Star article featuring Mr. Rose. 
Afterwards, on August 2, 1946, the 
paper carried a story headed “Friend- 
ship of Rose and Bieling Revived 
Through the Review-Star/' the first 
few paragraphs of which are: 

“Last Saturday the Nassau Daily Re- 
view-Star carried a story on Eugene C. 
Rose, of Freeport, retired flautist who 
once played with great orchestras and 
was member 45 years ago of the Edison 
Phonograph company recording orches- 
tra. He celebrated his 80th birthday 
Saturday. 

“John H. Bieling, of Hempstead, now 
in his 7Sth year, picked up the paper and 
read the story. Bieling one of the 
country’s first recording artists, had 
known the Freeport musician when he 
was singing with Edison back in the 
lato lS90's. 

“He had not seen Rose for 25 years, 
had lost ail trace of Rose since the day 
Rose walked into his Victor agency shop 
on Front street, Hempstead. In the 
meantime, the two had been living only 
about five miles apart. 

“The veteran Hempstead recording 
artist, who today recalled that he was 
preceded by only five people in the 
■country as a recording artist, in the days 
when barbershop quartets made famous 
such old-timers as ‘Sweet Adeline.’ ‘Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game' and ‘Side- 
walks of New York,' immediately made 
plans to get in touch with his old 
triend. He did this yesterday, contact- 
ing Mr. Rose’s wife on the telephone 
and making a date later in the day for a 
good ’old-timer’s’ session, recalling their 
days together with the Edison Phono- 
graph Company.” 

By the time I visited in Hempstead, 
the reunion mentioned in the forego- 
ing article had already occurred, and 
Mr. Rose came over again from Free- 
port for a chat about the old phono- 
graph days. 

Mr. Rose told me that he was born 
in Danzig, Germany on July 26, 1866. 
He came to the United States at an 
early age and by 1889 was already 
well known as a flute virtuoso. In 
that year, when the phonograph was 
only twelve years old, Thomas A. 


(JIM) WALSH 



An early picture of Eugene C. Rose 


Edison decided to have its wonders 
displayed at the Paris exposition, 
held in observance of the completion 
of the Eiffel tower, so the great in- 
ventor went to Paris, taking several 
eases of records which had been made 
especially to be played at the expo- 
sition. 

“These,” Mr. Rose says, “were 
made by prominent instrumentalists 
and singers of that time. Of all the 
records he took with him, I only know 
for sure of three I could mention. 
Maud Powell played a violin solo; 
Theodore Hoch played a cornet solo; 
and a trio by Beethoven for two con- 
cert flutes and alto flute was made 
with Carl Wehner and Gustav Gast 
playing the concert flutes and my- 
self the alto.” 

Mr. Rose describes the records with 
which Mr. Edison astonished the ex- 
hibition-goers as “the old white wax 
cylinders.” 

In 1900, the veteran flautist — who, 
of course, wasn't a veteran then — 
went with John Philip Sousa and his 
band to the Paris Exposition, and in 
1901 they played at the Glasgow Ex- 
position. During their concert tour in 
England, Mr. Sousa received a Royal 
Command letter to give a concert at 
the Royal Palace in Sandringham be- 
fore King Edward VII. The occasion, 
Mr. Rose recalls, was Queen Alex- 
andra's birthday. 

Upon his return to the United 
States, the genial “ ‘Gene” Rose 
established himself as a member of 
the various Edison house bands and 
orchestras, besides playing occasion- 
al solos and appearing in duet and 
trio combinations. He played sever- 
al flute and violin duets with Eugene 
A. Jaudas, for many years an Edison 
orchestra director, and in August, 
1914, the Edison record list contained 
“Will o' the Wisp Polka,” played as 
a piccolo duet by Rose and Henry 
Heidelberg. 

This was the description given of 
the record: “Henry Heidelberg and 
Eugene C. Rose are both proficient 
piccolo players. Mr. Heidelberg was 
piccolo soloist with the Innes Band 
for eleven years and was with Sousa 
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for five years. Mr. Rose was a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera House 
Orchestra and was for a number of 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sella dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. apl2086 


FOR SALE. Certified old violins. $66 
up. Desc. catalog with article on "The 
Last of the Cremonas” will be sent post 
paid for $1. — Berger, 165 E. Ohio, 
Chicago, IU. dl2426) 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard- to -get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service, Room 1108, 8 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. n68001 
PHONOGRAPH Records ■ bought.— ±. 
HIrschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 

New Jersey. f 128001 

RARE AND OLD operatics and other 
accoustic and electrical out-of-print 
classical vocals and instrumentals 
bought, sold, exchanged. — The Record 
Hunter, 1194 Lexington Ave., (81st), 

New York 28, N, Y. mhl26371 

RECORDS: Operatic, classical, vocal 
& Instrumental. Great artists of the 
past. Write me your wants. — Mrs. Clif- 
ford Smith, 2508 Chelsea, Kansas City, 
Missouri. n3223 

Elegant Rosewood Square Piano, 
Chickering, 1865. All original, perfect 
condition, wonderful tone. Make of- 
fer. — Della Gray, Marengo, la. 0IO8I 
RECORD AUCTION of rare cut-out 
opera & classical items. Send for free 
list. — S. Luzinas, 3229 Wallace St., Chi- 

cago 16, Illinois. n3492 

HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 

Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. au!23711 

RECORD COLLECTORS: Rare oper- 
atic, vocal, classical for sale reasonably 
priced. Send want lists. Cylinders, jazz, 
popular. — Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Am- 
bler, Penna. mh6885 

2,200 EDISON 4 minute cylinder re- 
cords (New). Many Pioneer recording 
artists. 25c ea. in random lots of ten. 
$1 for any specified title. 1919 to 1930 
Victor record catalogs. Regina Hexa- 
phone. Never used commercially $60. 
Photo 10c. — F. Bogenrief, Hinton, Iowa. 

01592 

PHONOGRAPH Records cheap. Cata- 
log. — Paramount, HB-313 East Market, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. d3041 


years solo flutist of the Edison Con- 
cert Band.” 

Since Mr. Rose says his association 
with the Edison Company ended at 
about the time the Diamond Disc was 
introduced, this record probably had 
been made some years previously as 
a wax cylinder and was being re-cata- 
logued in Blue Amberol form. 

Records, such as “Sweet Spirit, 
Hear My Prayer,” by the Edison Ve- 
netian Trio, composed of Charles 
Scheutze, harp, and Jaudas, violin, in 
addition to Mr. Rose, were popular 
from around 1905 to 1910. However, 
Mr. Rose's biggest seller probably 
was “The Genevieve Waltz Medley,” 
played by him on the ocarina, and 
listed by Edison in February, 1906. 
Here is what the New Phonogram 
said about the cylinder which ‘Gene 
■recalls it took three days of hard 
work to make: 

“This is a record by the ocarina and 
the first solo of its kind made for 
our catalogue. A bit played by the 
ocarina, which was introduced into 
‘The Musical Yankee' ... led to num- 
erous requests for an entire record 
of this unique instrument. This spec- 
ially arranged waltz solo, with orches- 
tra accompaniment, is the result. The 
ocarina makes an unusually loud and 
clear record, and this selection will 
undoubtedly be much in demand. It 
introduces ‘On the Banks of the Rhine 
With a Stein', ‘I'll Be Waiting in the 
Gloaming', ‘Sweet Genevieve' and 
‘Wait Till the Sun Shines, Nellie.' 

“When I was introduced to Mr. 
Rose, I gave a poor impersonation of 
Edward Meeker's “announcement” at 
the beginning of that “Genevieve” 
record and then asked its maker if 
he remembered it. He said he cer- 
tainly did, and told me of how much 
trouble it had been to record proper- 



Swiss music boxes, 2 tunes $6.25 to $12.35 

No. 2. 4 3 A" long, 3%" wide, 2 tunes 6.25 

No, 3. 2 tune hand carved box. 4%" long 7.60 
No. 4. Hand carved box, 6%'' long, plays 

2 tunes 8-25 

No. 5. Hand carved secret box. 5Vz" long, 

3 3 ,V' wide. 2 tunes 9.00 

No. 6. Serpentine style case, secret lock, 
hand carved cluster of flowers on 

top, cose 6" long. 4 l A" wide 9.65 

No. 7. Serpentine style case, hand carved 
cluster of flowers on top, secret 
latch, 7 l ,V' long, 4 l ,V' wide, 2 tunes 10.30 
AVAILABLE IN QUANTITIES 
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No. 12. Toilet paper holder with 2 tuno 

music box unit 10.00 

No. 16. 8%" diameter round tray with 

handles, grape cawing 10.90 

No. 17. B%" diameter round tray with 

grape carving without handles — 11.60 
(Carving more pronounced & open) 

No. 18. Oval tray 1HV' long, plays 2 

tunes, nssorted types 11.60 

No. 19. Oval tray, 11" long, grape leaf 
and grapes carving expertly done, 

2 tunes 12.35 

DISCOUNT TO DEALERS OC 


HANOVER, MASS. 


ly. I then recalled that Walter 
Rouse, a Canadian collector, had 
sought for something like twenty 
years for a copy of that old wax cyl- 
inder, which he remembered hearing 
as a boy, and that I gave him mine 
several years ago. Luckily, I have 
since been able to replace it. 

(To be concluded.) 

'^TJisceiZ^ 


MUSIC BOX ES ; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barring ton, R. I, d3463 
MELODEONS for sale. Both octagon 
leg and folding melodeons, all in good 
playing condition. Descriptions and pric- 
es sent on request. Also melodeons re- 
paired. — Joseph Leighton, 2626 Westfield 
St., West Springfield, Mass. o!434 


FOR SALE: Sq. grand piano, “Peek & 
Son". — Mrs. Otto E. Breitwieser, R. R. 3, 
Windfall, Indiana. ol211 


REGINA MUSIC BOX cabinet model, 
including 27 12" discs of unusual selec- 
tion. Motor perfect condition. $S5 ex- 
press collect. — Marie Crotty, 150S Kish- 
waukee St., Rockford, Illinois, o!2Sl 


WANTED: 8%" Olympian or Criterion 
music box discs, also 15^" Miras. — A. 
Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, N. Y.. 

01331 


WANTED: Music Box made in Praha, 
Bohemia, or Prague, Czechoslovakia. — 
Roy Mosoriak, 1436 West 73 Place, Chi- 
cago 36, Illinois. 01331 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, seU, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. d3832 


FOR SALE: Music Box Records. New 
Regina 16^", White Xmas, Silent night. 
Jingle Bells; Regina 27"; Regina 20%"; 
Stella 1714"; Mira 15^"; Mira 18"; Criter- 
ion 15 Wl Symphonion ABC 13 V£"- — 
George Schait, 8 Walnut Ave., Cran- 
ford, N.> J. 03616 


MUSIC BOXES for Christmas. Choice 
selection of disc and cylinder types. Also 
extra discs available for Mira, Stella, 
Symphonion, Criterion, Olympia and Re- 
gina boxes. — A, Bornand, 333 5th Ave., 
Pelham, N. Y. o3053 


LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on the violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
connoisseurship. Antique musical instru- 
ments. Lists free. — Houghton Music Co., 
42 New Bridge S’t., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. S124812 


RARE OLD VIOLIN by Gabriel David 
Buchstetter, 1763. Make offer. — D. W. 
Ball, 843 Anastasia Ave., Coral Gables, 

Florida. n3662 

RECORD COLLECTORS: Fine Old 
Victor Red Seals, No's betw. 61203 & 
96000; Caruso, Scotti, others. Free list. 
Best offer takes. — Alice Boone, 242* 

Whittier. Los Angeles, Calif. 03873 

DONT MISS SEEING the A. V. Bor- 
nand collection of rare antique music 
boxes when visiting in the East this 
summer. No. 333 6th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. p 
(just outside of New York City). o3264 
FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
lley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 

P. O. Box 342. f!28782 

CLASSICAL, Operatic, Red Seal Vic- 
tor, Columbia, other records; great sing- 
ers of Long Ago. No lists, write wants. 
—Lloyd Bailey, 721 E. 11th St., Kansas 

City, Mo. 03053 

SQUARE GRAND PIANO, over 100 yrs. 
old, restrung, playing condition, original 
ivories and finish (could be redone). Be- 
autiful Crotch’ Mahog., interesting his- 
tory. Crating, shipping extra. Details on 
request. $400. — R. F. Thomas, Norris 
Lane, Box 119, Baltimore 21, Md. 01662 


many < 
G. Kel 
Mass. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

EUGENE C. ROSE. II 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


Eugene Bose, the accomplished 
virtuoso of flute, picolo and ocarina, 
was, he says, “a real phonograph 
enthusiast” in the days when he was 
playing for the Edison company. 
When a son was born to him and 
Mrs. Rose at 6 A. M., September 21, 
1906, the proud father got out his big 
Edison Concert cylinder machine as 
soon as the nurse brought the baby 
in for him to see. Then he put on a 
recording blank and “immortalized'” 
the youngster's first dies. That 
done, he took the record down to the 
Edison laboratories and boasted that 
he had discovered a new singer! 

Besides doing all sorts of recorded 
orchestral work, Mr. Rose helped to 
play musical accompaniments for the 
talking pictures which Thomas A. 
Edison introduced, through a combi- 
nation of phonograph and film, 
around 1912. He says it was an ordeal 
performing for those primitive talk- 
ies in blistering summer weather with 
36 big arc lights burning overhead, 
and is full of amusing ancedotes of 
the difficulties experienced in mak- 
ing the films and records synchron- 
ize. Sometimes, for instance, a dog 
would be barking, but the barking 
sound wouldn't be heard until a little 
later. 

Mr. Rose played in the Metropoli- 
tan Opera orchestra from 1911 to 
1917, and with all of Fred Stone's 
shows at the Globe theatre in New 
York, beginning in 1914 with “Chin- 
Chin,” and continuing through 1929 
with “Three Cheers.” In the latter, 
he recalls, Will Rogers “pinch hit'” 
for Stone, who had been hurt in an 
airplane accident. Rogers, himself, 
was killed in a plane crash in 1935. 

After the flautist, or flutist, if 
you prefer, left Edison, he played as 
a free-lance in the orchestras of per- 
haps a score of other phonograph 
companies. During recent years he 


C. R. S. 

Historical Records 

Re-issues and re-recordings of 
operatic, theatrical , and 
speech records . 

Records Available through dealers or direct 
from us If there is no dealer In your city. 
Free mailing list of new issues. 

tfc 
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! HISTORICAL RECORDS 
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MUSIC BOXES 

SPECIALIZING IN THE REPAIR OF MUSICAL 
BOXES OF ALL TYPES, INCLUDING THE 
REPAIR OF BIRD BOXES AND BIRD IN 
CAGE PIECES, ETC. 

Cliolco Music Boxes For Sale dp 

GEORGE A. BIDDEN 

Barrington, Rhode Island 


has done considerable teaching. 

And now we come to a really un- 
usual incident. In October last year, 
a month or so after I saw Mr. Rose 
at John Bieling's home, L. Brevort 
Odell, of Brooklyn, who has one of 
the largest collections in the world 
of cylinder phonographs and records, 
announced in the New York Daily 
News that he would like to give three 
of the instruments to persons who 
would appreciate them and would 
present a hundred records with each. 

Mr. Rose's son, Robert V. Rose, of 
Freeport, was one of those who ap- 
plied to benefit by Mr. Odell's gener- 
osity. He received the following in- 
teresting postal card, which Mr. 
Rose has given me permission to 
quote: 

“Dear Mr. Rose: It will be a 
pleasure to give you one of the 
phonographs we offered through the 
News, and I am sure there is at 
least one solo by Eugene Rose among 
the records. This is^ a preliminary 
note and shall write you soon to 
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333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 
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MUSIC BOX CO. 

Extra Tune Sheets For Sale. 
Parts and Repairs. 


NOW OFFERING FOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
THIRTY YEARS NEW TUNES FOR THE 
lrj )£" REGINA MUSrO BOX. 

“Whito Cliristirias.’' Jingle Bells,” “Noel,” 
‘‘Hark! The Herald Angols Sing.” 
“Santa Claus Is Coming to Town” 

Price $3.00 each. 

Send card to be placed on our mailing list. 

P. O. Box 342 
Hanover, Massachusetts 


WANTED 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

★ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 
A EDOUARD de RESZKE 
A SCHUMANN-HEINK 

★ CAMPANARI 

'A SUZANNE ADAMS 

★ ANTONIO scorn 

★ CHARLES GILIBERT 

TEN-INCH, SINGLE-FACED RECORDS 
WITH RED AND GOLD OR BLACK 
AND SILVER LABELS. 

Edison Grand Opera Cylinders 
Victor: Red Seal, single-faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

I nternational Zonophone Company : 
Disco Zonofone, Disque Zonophone 
by great singers. 

Eugeuila Mantelll: Any Zonophones by 
this artist, especially her Carmen 
arias on 40076. 

Lys Gauty singing Le quatorze Juilh ' 
ALSO catalogs, supplements, pamphlets and ^ 
advert Isements of records and phonograph > 

STEPHEN FASSETf 
West Falmouth, Massachusetts 

Persons offering material not sped I i od above, or 
seeking Infer mat ion, aro requosicd lo enclose a 
stamped envelope loi roui> 


NIOHTHLY RECORD SALES 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by great artists of the past can be bought at 
YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mail Auctions. Ail 
bidders receive Free of Charge tho selling price 
of each lot after the sale. Write for lists. 


SINGLE RARITIES AND 
ENTIRE COLLECTIONS 
P U R C H A S E D 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 

1135 du Pont Building, Miami 32, Fla. 

tfc 


“ The Curious History 
of Music Boxes ” 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 
INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES — 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 

$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 
Make checks payable to 
Liohtncr Publishing Corp. 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, III. 

Edison 

DIAMOND DISC 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS 
| WOODYMAY RECORD CO. t(< 
s 73 Roxbury Street, Boston 19, Mass. 
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A late picture of Eugene C. Rose. 


make arrangements. Please tell yoair 
father his playing has given us 
pleasure for many years.” 

The card 'was written on October 
19. On October 21 Mr. Odell wrote 
the following equally interesting 
letter: 

“Dear Mr. Rose: Hundreds of let- 
ters were received in response to our 
offer in the News and I wish it had 
been possible to give to many 
seemingly worthy applicants. We in- 
creased the number of outfits to five, 
but at present that is the limit. 

“Your letter especially interested 
me, for so many of the instrumenta- 
lists have been forgotten. Everyone 
remembers Billy Murray, Jones, Col- 
lins, etc., but apparently the band 
men just Represent a cornet, a fiddle, 
a piano, etc., and few collectors re- 
gard their records at all. In my case, 
I have always taken my greatest 
pleasure from instrumental music, so 
to hear about Eugene Rose was a 
pleasant surprise. 

“Just a few days ago, my good 
friend, John Norton, who runs the 
unique Woodymay Record company, 
in Boston, and ourselves were men- 
tioning Mr. Rose's flute solo, ‘La 
Traviata Concert Waltz,' as being 
one of the best such recordings ever 
made. 

“I presume you know your dad 
also played the ‘musical sweet pota- 
to.’ Well, you'll hear him get really 
sweet music out of the ocarina! 

“Please let me know when you can 
call for the machine. . . Another out- 
fit is going to the son of Dan Quinn, 
the singer, and another to Billy 
‘Musical' Huehn, old-time trouper and 
associate of early recording artists. 

“John Young, who sang as ‘Harry 
Anthony,” often visits us and hears 
his fine recordings.” 

The “sweet potato” record to which 
the generous Mr. Odell referred of 
course was the “Genevieve Waltz 
Medley” mentioned in last month’s 
installment. The younger Rose took 
the instrument to Freeport and play- 
ed “Genevieve” for his father — and 
'Gene in turn called John Bieling on 


the 'phone and played the record for 
him. 

The Odell letter brings out one in- 
teresting point. As he says, the old- 
time instrumentalists have been 
largely overshadowed by the fame of 
the singers who made records at the 
same time. Of course, it was easier 
for a voice to convey the individual 
artist's personality in those days than 
it was for a flute or a cornet to make 
a similarly indelible impression. It 
happens that Eugene Rose is the 
first instrumentalist of whom I have 
written a biographical sketch during 
the nearly six years that I have 
been doing the Favorite Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists series for HOBBIES. 
Others, such as Vess Ossman, “the 
Banjo IOng,” and Charles D’Almaine, 
the violinist, will be dealt with later, 
but Mr. Rose breaks the ice for the 
instrumentalists, just as Ada Jones 
did for the women singers. 

And I'm very glad indeed that I’ve 
had the opportunity of paying tribute 
to a fine musician, who has vigor and 
alertness that would do credit to a 
man twenty or thirty years his 
junior. Eugene Rose is a most at- 
tractive and likable gentleman. As 
I write this sketch on a warm night 
in July, I’m hoping that I shall be 
going to New York about two 
months from now, and that while 
I’m on Long Island, I shall meet Mr. 
Rose again and hear more of his in- 
imitable reminiscences of the old 
days when the cylinder phonograph 
with the morning glory horn was the 
ultimate in home entertainment. 


RECORDS 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirsehmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. apl20S6 


FOR SALE. Certified old violins. $65 
up. Desc. catalog- with article on "The 
Last of the Cremonas" will be sent post- 
paid for $1. — Berger, 165 E. Ohio. 

Chi<cag-o, 111. dl242Gi 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service, Room 1108, S 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. n68001 


PHONOGRAPH Records boug-ht. — E. 
Hirsehmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. fl2S001 


RARE AND OLD operatres and other 
accoustic and electrical out-of-print 
classical vocals and instrumentals 
bought, sold exchanged. — The Record 
Hunter, 1194 Lexington Ave., (81st). 
New York 28, N. Y. mh!26371 


RECORDS: Operatic, classical, vocal 
& instrumental, Great artists of the 
past. Write me your wants.— Mrs. Clif- 
ford Smith, 2508 Chelsea, Kansas City. 

Missouri. n 3223 

RECORD AUCTION of rare cut-out 
opera & classical items. Send for free 
list. — S. Luzinas, 3229 Wallace St., Chi- 

cago 16, Illinois, n3492 

HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirsehmann, 100 Duncan 

Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. aul28711 

RECORD COLLECTORS: Rare oper- 
atic, vocal, classical for sale reasonablv 
priced. Send want lists. Cylinders, jazz, 
popular. — Delano, 349 Lindenwold Am- 

■bler, Fenna. mh6885 

PHONOGRAPH Records cheap. Cata- 
log.— Paramount, HB-313 East Market, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. d3041 


EDISON RECORDS: 2 minute, 4 min- 
ute, Blue Amberol, Discs. Good condi- 
tion. $3 assorted lots of 12. Indicate 
preferences, comic songs, sketches, bal- 
lads, hymns, instrumentals, etc. Will fol- 
low when possible. Specified titles $1 
Orders sent collect. — William Dyer, 401 
Buckingham Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 

nl782 


EDISON PHONOGRAPH and 100 re- 
cords. Ada Jones, Cal Stuart, Billy Mur- 
ray. Write. — Box 271, Lincoln, Nebr. 

nl211 


BATTIST1N1, GALVANY, plus many 
foreign vocal deletions for sale at nomi- 
nal prices (duplicates from large private 
collection). For list, write to: — Record 
Collector, Box 106, Wynnewood, Pa. 

nl9Sl 


FOR SALE: Edison Disc and cylinder 
records. Old dated record catalogues. — 
Charles Clark, Wellington, Ohio. nlOOl 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MUSIC BOXES; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. d3463 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade.— Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St.. 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. d3S32 


LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on the violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
connoisseurship. Antique musical instru- 
ments. Lists free.— Houghton Music Co.. 
42 New Bridge St., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
England. S124812 


RARE OLD VIOLIN by Gabriel David 
Buchstetter, 1763. Make offer.— D. W. 
Ball, 843 Anastasia Ave., Coral Gables 
Florida. n 3662 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
diec type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina musi-c boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover 


FOR SALE: Tavern Piano, electric, 
soin operated. App. 5 ft. tall, 5 ft. wide, 
3 ft. deep. No keyboard. Plays 40 Span- 
ish tunes with automatic mandolin at- 
tachment. Uses Seeburg or Clark rolls. 
Antique oak finish. Fine condition. $235. 
— L. A. Rear, 1103 Monterey Road, South 


FOR SALE: Erlich’s Organ Discs. 12 
discs about 13" dia. for rare Erlich Table 
Organ. Light operatic airs. Fine state. 
$12.— L. A. Rear, 1103 Monterey Road, 
South Pasadena, Calif. nl012 


Exquisite Old Halet, Davis rose- 
wood square grand with bellows at- 
tachment. Best offer takes. — Mueller, 
1420 Chicago, Evanston, 111. Green- 
leaf 9796. nl002 


FOR SALE: Old Grand Piano, square 
type, rosewood material. Made by Board- 
man and Gray, Albany, New York, once 
owned by President Fillmore, also a pin 
with daughter’s picture in, surrounded 
by 64 pearls, fastens with gold chain. 
Date on pin, 1851. — Mrs. Frank Potts, 
516 Stoddard, East Lansing, Mich. nl053 


REGINA MUSIC BOX, mahogany, with 
20, 15 disks, including Christmas selec- 
tions $97. Upright Regina, 5 ft. high, ma- 
hogany set of 12, 27" discs $175. Serpen- 
tine shape, beautiful mahogany Regina 
with 12, 20%." discs. — Bornand, 333 5th 
Ave., Pelham, N. Y. nl372 


MUSIC BOX CYLINDERS entirely re- 
pinned; broken teeth replaced in combs; 
all repairs done by expert. — A. Bornand, 
333 5th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. nll61 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

T he “Cheapest T diking Machine” 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


My being a writer about the 
pioneer days of the recording indus- 
try has caused me to receive a great 
many interesting questions concern- 
ing what might be termed “the odds 
and ends of th® phonograph.” 

Among these questions are: “What 
was the largest record ever made?” 
and “What was the smallest?” 

The largest (records ever made for 
ordinary commercial sale appear to 
have been the products of Pathe 
Freres and the Neophone company. 
Pathe was originally a French firm 
with branches throughout the world, 
and Neophone was formed in Eng- 
land in 1904 by Dr. A. Michaelis, a 
Swiss scientist. It was in existence 
only a few years, but was the first 
company to make a hill-and-dale 
disc Tecord to be played with a sap- 
phire point. Pathe followed suit in 
1906 with an improved record of the 
same type. 

Both Neophone and Pathe made 
20-inch discs, consisting of operatic 
arias or overtures. I have never 
seen any of these records, but since 
they were four inches larger in size 
than present-day 16-inch radio trans- 
criptions they certainly must have 
had the appearance of giants. Be- 
cause of their “coarse” cut, with the 
grooves much wider apart than in 
ordinary records, their playing dura- 
tion was not in keeping with their 
size. It was, I believe, about ten 
minutes to a side. 

The smallest records I know of 
that were made for ordinary sale 
were the Little Wonder single-faced 
variety, on the American market from 
1915 to 1920. They were 5 y 2 inches 
in diameter and were made by the 
Columbia company. I suspect they 
were dubbed from Columbia records, 
but their playing time was only 
about half that of a Columbia 10-inch 
disc, and their volume was consider- 
ably less. Names of the artists were 

c. r. s. 

Historical Records 

Re-issues and re-recordings of 
operatic , theatrical , and 
speech records . 

Records available through dealers or direct' 

from us If there Is no dealer In your city. 

Free mailing list of new Issues. 

tie 

C. R. S. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS 


2060 First Ave. 


New York 29, N. Y. 


MUSIC BOXES 

SPECIALIZING IN THE REPAIR OF MUSICAL 
BOXES OF ALL TYPES, INCLUDING THE 
REPAIR OF BIRD BOXES AND BIRD IN 
CAGE PIECES, ETC. 

Cholco Music Boxos For Sale dp 

GEORGE A. BIDDEN 
Barrington, Rhode Island 


not given on the tiny labels. 

I believe Jack Norworth, the fa- 
mous comedian and song writer and 
perhaps the nation's foremost collec- 
tor of miniature objects, has a play- 
able record of his song, “Shine On, 
Harvest Moon,” made especially for 
him, which is only a half-inch in di- 
ameter. But that of course could not 
be considered in the class of records 
offered for public sale. 

Many families used to pride them- 
selves on owning a single-faced Vic- 
tor record of the Lucia Sextette sung 
by Caruso and other famous artists. 
Since the disc cost $7, having it to 
show to astonished visitors was con- 
sidered something of a mark of dis- 
tinction. That may have been the 
most expensive single-faced record, 
but I believe Columbia for a brief 
time offered a double-faced one at 
$7.50. The Little Wander records 
sold for ten cents, about as low a 
price as anyone could expect to pay, 
hut in the early 1930's the Wool- 
worth five-and-ten cent stores also 
sold double-faced Madison records, 

MUSIC BOXES 

all kinds 

Bought, Sold and Expertly Repaired 

(Third generation In the music box business 

tfc 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 


World-Wide Record and 
Music Agency 
143 E. Garfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
COLLECTORS — RESEARCHERS 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LABELS 
CYLINDERS AMD DISCS 
OPERA — SPEECH — POPULAR 

LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor to 



MUSIC BOX CO. 

Extra Tune Sheets For Sale. 

Parts and Repairs. ^ 

NOW OFFERING TOR THE FIRST TIME IN 
THIRTY YEARS NEW TUNES FOR THE 
15&" REGINA MUSIC BOX, 

"Whlto Christmas,” Jingle Bolls,” “Nool,” 
"Hark! Tho Horalil Anuels Sing,” 

"Santa Claus is Coming to Town” 

Prlco $3.00 each. 

Send card to bo placed on our mailing list. 

P. O. Box 342 

Hanover, Massachusetts | 


WANTED 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers ; 

★ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

★ EDOUARD de RESZKE 

★ SCHUMANN-HEINK 

★ CAMPANARI 

★ SUZANNE ADAMS 

★ ANTONIO scorn 

★ CHARLES GILIBERT 

TEN -INCH, SINGLE-FACED RECORDS 
WITH RED AND GOLD OB BLACK 
AND SILVER LABELS. 

Edison Grand Opera Cylinders 
Victor: Red Seal, single- faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 
International Zonophone Company: 
Disco Zonofone, Dls<jue Zonophone 
by great singers. 

Eugertila Mantelll: Any Zonophones by 
this artist, especially her Carmen 
arias on 40075. 

Lys Gauty singing Le quatorze Joxlllet 
ALSO o&taloga, supplements, pamphlets and old 
advertisements of records and phonographs. 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
West Falmouth, Massachusetts 

Persons offering material not specified above, or 
seeking Information, are requested to enoloso a 
stamped envelope far reply. 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS 
by groat artists of tho past can he bought at 
YOUR OWN PRICE at our Mail Auctions. All 
bidders receive Free of Charge the soiling price 
of each lot after the sale. Writo for lists. 

SINGLE RARITIES AND 
ENTIRE COLLECTIONS 
P U R C H A S E D 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 

1135 du Pont Building, Miami 32, Fla. 

tfc 

“The Curious History 
of Music Boxes” 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 
INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE ANJ) REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

242 PAGES — 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 

$ 5.00 Postpaid — Insured 

Mako checks payable to 
Lightner Publishing Corp. 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, III. 

DIAMOND DISC 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS 

WOODYMAY RECORD CO. «« 
73 Roxbury Street, Boston 19, Mass. 
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made by the Grey Gull company, for 
a dime. 

The most expensive acoustic phon- 
ograph ever produced for sale by- 
dealers probably was a “Gothic” 
model of the New Edison Diamond 
Disc, which was listed in a 1920 Edi- 
son catalogue. To obtain one you 
were asked to pay a mere $6,000. 
I have never seen one of these ex- 
traordinary instruments, but judg- 
ing from the picture it must have 
been about the size of an ordinary 
house. 

And, by a process of reversion, 
that brings up the question, “What 
was the cheapest phonograph?” and 
leads us to the subject of the present 
article. 

Not long ago, William A. Dyer, 
Jr., general manager of the Indiana- 
polis Star, was looking through files 
of old correspondence, when he came 
upon a letter which had been written 
to the Star on May 28, 1915, by the 
Excello Novelty Company, Inc., 
“manufacturers of advertising novel- 
ties, toys, metal specialties, etc., 
1427 to 1433 Catherine Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.” 

The letter suggested that the Star 
might be interested in obtaining a 
supply of the firm's Excello Talking 
Machine, “described in the enclosed 
circular,” for distribution as a prem- 
ium with subscriptions. The price 
was given as 65 cents each, F. 0. B. 
Philadelphia. 

Thinking I would be interested in 
this glimpse of one phase of the 
phonograph's picturesque past, Mr. 
Dyer sent me the circular, which is 
reproduced herewith. On the mazrgin 
of the letter from the Excello com- 
pany, someone had written : “Mr. 
Payne: It looks like a fake to me. 
Did you ever see one?” 

As it happened, this device, 'which 
came close to being the least ex- 
pensive phonograph ever made, was 
not a fake. It was one of several 
machines of similar type then being 
produced in and around Philadelphia, 
and possibly all being made in the 
same factory. About a year ago I had 
and opportunity of examining bound 
volumes of the Philadelphia Press for 
1915 and 1916, and found a large 
number of advertisements of “talk- 
ing machines” of this kind. 

There was something of a price 
war going on while the sale of the 
toy instruments lasted. This same 
Excello machine was being ' advertis- 
ed for 50 cents plus 15 cents for 
postage — a better price than the 
“65 cents F. O. B. Philadelphia,” 
which had been quoted to the Star . 

A phonograph was being offered 
at the same price by the Standard 
Talking Machine Company, of 845 
Broad street, Newark, while the 
Manifone Talking Machine company, 
of 434 Market street, Philadelphia, 
wanted $1 for one. If you were am- 

CYLINDER RECORDS; 
DIAMOND DISCS. 

OPERATIC, POPULAR. 
MACHINES. 

R. L. POLEY ^ 

1124 S. University, Denver 10, Colo. 


bitious to get up into the “higher 
brackets,” the Concertphone Talking 
Machine company, 134 South Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia, would sell you 
one for $6, described as “the lowest- 
priced talking machine with high 
quality tone,” and as being the equal 
of instruments exorbitantly priced at 
from $15 to $25. You also could pay 
$6 for a record player from the Lin- 
coln Talking Machine company, of 
Pleasantville, N. J. The advertisers 
boasted it was capable of playing a 
12-i.nch record without rewinding. 

The American talking machine, of- 
fered by the Husted Manufacturing 
company, of 1039 South Seventeenth 
Street, Philadelphia, was in the same 
price range as the Excello, but the 
real rock-bottom price must have 
been offered by the Ford Talking- 
Machine company, of 2805 German- 
town, Philadelphia, whose price was 
only 45 cents plus 15 cents postage. 
Surely, no one could expect to buy a 
good “graphophone” for much less 
than that. Anybody who would have 
balked at that price probably would 
have objected to paying one cent a 
share for stock of the Amalgamated 
Oil company, of Oklahoma City, 
which was running some fervent 
full-page ads in the Pressl 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 


RECORDS 

HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. apl2086 

FOR SALE. Certified old violins. $65 
up. Desc. catalog with article on “The 
Last of the Cremonas” will be sent post- 
paid for $1. — Berger, 165 E. Ohio, 
Chicago, 111. dl24261 

VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service, Room 1108, 8 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. my6698 

PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. fl2S001 

RARE AND OLD operatics and other 
accoustic and electrical out-of-print 
classical vocals and instrumentals 
bought, sold exchanged. — The Record 
Hunter, 1194 Lexington Ave., (81st), 
New York 28, N. Y. mhl26371 

HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. au!28711 

RECORD COLLECTORS: Rare oper- 
atic, vocal, classical for sale reasonably 
priced. Send want lists. Cylinders, jazz, 
popular. — Delano, 349 Lindenwold Am- 
bler, Penna. mh6S85 

PHONOGRAPH Records cheap, Cata- 
log.— Paramount, HB-313 East Market, 
Wilkes-Barre, Penna. d3041 

SPECIAL OFFER— Eleven 10" John 
McCormack records $15.— Franklin, 14 
Beverly Place, Little Rock, Ark. dl501 

ACCOUSTIC vocal operatic records for 
sale at set and reasonable prices. For 
lists write.— Milt Weiss, 715 Dickinson, 
Memphis, Tenn. ja3082 

misceSaneous 

MUSIC BOXES; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. 33463 

OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St.. 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. d3832 


LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on the violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
connoisseurship. Antique musical instru- 
ments. Lists free. — Houghton Music Co., 
42 New Bridge &t„ Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
England. S124812 

FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes . and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway <%, £.t. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Box 342, fl28782 

BACK POPULAR MUSIC to 1850. Bal- 
lads, Rags, everything. List 10c — Fore's, 
H-3151 High., Denver 6, Colo. myl2048 

WANTED: Old phonographs, cylinder 
records, music boxes, discs, parts. Cata- 
logs and other books on same. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. jel20011 

COLLECTORS' Recordings obtainable. 
— Classical Record Shop, 825 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. jel22‘76 

SHEET MUSIC with color covers; 
“The Bloomer Schottisch,” l851,Sarony 
& Major, pretty woman demonstrating 
bloomer costume, $4.50. “Pride Polka,” 
1860, Sarony & Co., with beautiful pea- 
cock on a wall $2.60; “Hook & Ladder 
Polka,” Duval's Steam Press, 1852, col- 
ored picture “Empire'' hook & ladder 
truck with firemen, mended tear across 
lower part of cover $2.25. “Three Pol- 
kas," B. W. Thayer & Co., picture 
young man and woman and little girl, 
undated $1.90. “Fast Young Folks Schot- 
tische,” Sinclair Litho., 1866, young 
couple driving “spanking” team fast 
$2.50. Concert Roller Organ, fine tone, 
nice case, played with hand crank, per- 
fect condition, 29 music rolls $36. — Eliza- 
beth Farrington, Greenlawn Antiques, 
Delhi, N. Y. d3077 

FOR SALE: Rare Old Violin, Collec- 
tor's item. Russian model, labeled Niko- 
laus Kittle, St. Petersburgh 1867. $75.— 
Ernest A, Frier, 12 Lyon Ave., Menands, 
Albany, New York. dl671 

CYLINDER phonographs, records, mu- 
sic boxes, discs, parts, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. 50 cents for list. Returnable on 
first order. — A. Nugent, Jr., 100 N. Third 
St., Richmond, Va. f3463 

OLD MUSIC BOX Melodies now re- 
produced on standard modern phono- 
graph records. New Christmas album 
RB 4 containing 2 plastic records (4 
sides) now ready $3.50. — Bornand Music 
Box Record Co., 5th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

dl542 

WANTED. Music boxes, singing birds, 
and other musical mechanical items for 
my collection. Also interested in rare 
or historical phonograph records. De- 
scribe completely and state price. — Ur- 
ban Thielmann, 3001 Queensbury Drive, 
Los Angeles 34, California. f3094 

CHARTOLA GRAND (Mandolin-Gui- 
tar) complete with Zitherhammer and 
Zither ring, self-instructor lesson book 
and over 150 self-instructive sheets of 
popular music. Original price of instru- 
ment, $30.00. Like new. Best offer takes 
it. — Kathryn's Kurios, Canton, Mo, d!052 

SWISS MUSICAL Units $3.50 postpaid. 
New! Musical Wedding, Baby Albums. 
Music Boxes. — Novelties of Distinction, 
131 W, 42nd, New York 18, N. Y. f3Q82 

26" AUTOMATIC Changer Regina Mu- 
sic box, perfect $275; Swiss music box 
with organ, perf. except governor needs 
adjusting $150; large singing bird, per- 
fect $100; small singing bird $135, per- 
fect; two singing birds in cage, perfect 
$155; singing bird in small box, “tor- 
toise shell”, this is like new $200; 400- 
day clock $60; unusual (automaton!) mid- 
get of man setting at table, eye brows, 
eyes and lips move while his arms pour 
a drink in glass and he drinks. Without 
motor, l/20th h. p. Wig and clothing in 
bad shape, but perfect mechanically. 
Made in France $45.00. — B. L. Williams, 
700 E. Woodbine. Chevy Chase, Md. dl657 

REGINA MUSIC BOXES with ISH" 
discs, $75 to $200. Regina 27" discs, $3 ea. 
Musical child's chair, black walnut with 
satinwood Inlay, two tunes, $75. — Insley 
C. Looker, South Maple Ave., Basking 
Ridge, N. J. dl832 
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BISQUE HEAD DOLL, brown station- 
ary eyes, closed mouth, small waisted 
kid body, 21" tall $27.50. Black china 
head, 6" shoulders, good old hairdo, 
shoulder expertly restored $15. 24" Ball 
jointed Floradora, fair $6. 20" black hair- 
ed china, original clothes, china hands 
and feet $20. Bonnet doll head, write. 
Many others. Stamp please. Trans, ex- 
tra. — Mrs. Harry Bowlin, 707-24 th St., 
South Bend 15, Indiana. dll44 


COLLECTION Class Dolls of all types. 
Send stamp for list. Will buy small col- 
lections. — Mrs, Lloyd Hollister. 285 Gosh- 
en Rd., North Little Bock, Arkansas. 

f3043 


Creche figures in the Thayer collection 


DOLL COSTUMES and bodies made to 
order. Stamp for reply. — Olive Kline, 
Box 21, Farina, 111. my6844 


XMAS GIFT Suggestion — Lobster claw 
made into head of various characters. 
Hang in playroom or children's room. 
50c each. — Ericko, West Springfield, 
Mass. dllGl 

DANISH NATIONAL and Character 
Dolls. Authentic, made in Denmark. 
Price $5 to $7 each. Stamp for reply. — 
The Wayside Shop, 167 Purchase St., 
Rye, N. Y. dlG71 


DOLL STANDS. Send for descriptive 
circular of a complete new line of doll 
stands. — Ideal Doll Stand Co., P. O. Box 
194, Mound, Minn. dx 


Famous Berwyn Doll Collector's 
Collection of American and Foreign 
Dolls. — Koepke, 1824 So. Ridgeland, 
Berwyn, 111. dl061 


THE DOLL LADY, Reed City, Mich. 
Cuts patterns for any type costume, any 
period. Also costumes all types of dolls 
and makes old fashioned hats & acces- 
sories. Books on dolls, all kinds of dolls 
for sale. Stamp please. d!662 


PEDDLER DOLLS AGAIN! Those ap- 
pealing old lady dolls, SV 2 " tall, tray full 
of miniature household needs more in- 
teresting and detailed than ever. De- 
scription on request. Stand included, $5 
postpaid. — Madelon Lyle, 521 Giffin Ave.. 

Pittsburgh 10, Pa. f3003 

LOVELY BISQUE HEAD restrung, 
jointed dolls. S'ome with new wigs. Sev- 
eral kid body dolls. One very large one. 
Most need only dresses. State needs. 
Stamp. — Lucille Manchester, 188 W. 
Genesee, Auburn, N. Y. d!422 

DOLLS— All kinds, $2 to $300. Write 
desires. Also doll stands and books on 
dolls. — Claudia Davenport, Monroe City, 

Missouri. d!041 

12/2" BISQUE HEAD, sleeps, imita- 
tion kid jointed body, new dressmaker 
clothes, $12. — Mrs. 'Lovett, McPherson, 
Kansas. d!2Ql 

S - A - R - O ■ F • F 

'•THE MOST UNUSUAL DOLLS IN AMERICA” 
For December we offer our Russia Ballet Doll, 
ANNA FAVTiOVA in her Swan costume. White 
spangled feathers, etc., 10". Mounted $3.00. From 
Peru an imported doll. Native hand mode, male or 
female, 11" tall. Hand- loomed fabric costumed, em- 
broidered, $5.00. dc 

Write for catalogue of Saroff and Imported Dolls. 

S-A-R-O-F-F 

2014 No. Eleventh St., St. Louis 6, Missouri 


N EW_ DOLLS^by Anne ^Helm. _ I am 
back again" with handmade dolls entirely 
unlike my pre-war dolls. You will love 
them. Write for descriptive list. — Anne 
Helm, 2518 Trenton. Joplin, Mo. dpl422 


For Sale: Two Schoenhut dolls. — 
Nina B. Shepard, Granville, 0. dl07 

DOLL COLLECTORS. 10-piece doll 
coffee ser. in wood. Artistic Poker paint- 
ing dec. $7. — Rudolf Loos, (15) Gesch- 
wenda, Thuringia, Germany. ja3082 


Pioneer Recording Artists 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 

Some years ago, I knew a man who 
had bought and kept one of the Ex- 
cello machines. He let me try it, and 
the results were surprisingly good, 
chiefly because the construction was 
scientifically correct, with the card- 
board horn fitting directly into the 
so*und box. This was the principal of 
the first Victor instruments, which 
some old-timers insist were among 
the best acoustic phonographs ever 
produced. There was no mainspring 
to wind, and it required a certain 
knack to turn the crank, protruding 
through the spindle hole, so that the 
music came out steadily and not in 
jerks. But once this was done the 
results were not at all bad. In fact, 
the Excello sounded so moich better 
than a $50 machine with internal 
horn which we played beside it that 
there was really no comparison. 

Maybe the Star would have done 
well to offer it as a. subscription 
premium, after all. 


DOLLS FROM SWITZERLAND 

HAND CARVED WOOD — MEN AND WOMEN 
Jointed at Shoulder, Elbow, Hip, and Knee. 
Authentically Dressed. All Swiss Cantons. Approx. 12" Tall. 

$13.50 Each — $25.00 Pair 

E V ANRUDE DOLLS 
574 Bergen Avenue, Jersey City 4, N. J. 

money refunded for any reason within 5 days. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

John Bieling Gives Another Party 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


A year ago I told readers of HOB- 
BIES about a party which John 
Bieling gave for a few of his fellow 
recording artists and record collector 
friends at his home in Hempstead, 
Long Island. Now I have the pleas- 
eur of reporting m.y latest trip to 
New Y'ork, in September, which was 
featured by an even bigger and bet- 
ter party given by John, with the 
sympathetic and generous coopera- 
tion of Mrs. Bieling and the entire 
Bieling family. I shall also touch 
briefly upon my other activities- dur- 
ing that never to be forgotten week. 

Leaving Roanoke, Virginia, on the 
evening of Saturday, September 6th, 
I arrived in Newark early the next 
morning and went straight to Orange, 
N. J. After a few hours sleep in my 
suburban hotel room, I called on Mrs. 
Elizabeth Repelow, daughter of the 
late Frank C. Stanley, one of the 
best loved of all the pioneer recording 
artists, at her apartment in West 
Orange. Her sister, Mrs. Elaine Pow- 
ell, was also present, as were Mr. 
Repelow and Mr. and Mrs. Repelow's 
daughter. They told me many inter- 
esting things about their father, to 
be used in a Frank Stanley series 
which will appear in HOBBIES. They 
also gave me a handsome poster of 
pictures of old-time Victor Red Seal 
artists, which had once belonged to 
their father; a booklet listing the 
program, of the concert which other 
recording artists presented as a tri- 
bute to him shortly after his death' 
sheet music which had belonged to 
his recording associates, Corinne 
Morgan and George Seymour Lenox; 
and a blotter with the signatures of 
Thomas A. Edison and the inventor's 
son Charles, formerly governor of 
Jersey. 

That evening I had a most pleas- 
ant visit with Mrs. Ethel Van Horn 
Harlan, widow of Byron G. Harlan, 
one of the most famous of all old- 
time recording artists. Mrs. Harlan 
was a 19-year-old school teacher 
when she first met Mr. Harlan in an 
Orange boarding house. She recal- 
led that when she entered the dining 
room she Hipped and fell flat, and 
the comedian ever afterwards main- 
tained that she fell hard for him the 
first time she saw him! They were 
married on June 22, 1904, with Mrs. 
Harlan believing that her husband 
was ten years older than she. After- 
wards she learned that he was born 
in Paris, Kansas, on August 29, 1861, 
and was really twenty years her 
senior. Mr. Edison gave them a 
handsome Edison cylinder phono- 
graph for a wedding present, and 
when their daughter was graduated 
from high school he signalized the 
occasion by presenting her with a 
New Edison Diamond Disc instru- 
ment. 

Mrs. Harlan was the first woman 
in the United States to be the presi- 
dent of a city board of education. 
I saw a silver trowel which read: 
“This trowel was used by Mrs. Byron 


G. Harlan in laying the corner stone 
of the high school building on North- 
field road, West Orange, October 20, 
1923." She was also secretary and 
vice president of the West Orange 
Community League, of which Mrs. 
Edison was president. During the 
war Mrs. Harlan was State director 
(for New Jersey) of the Office of 
Government Reports, originally cal- 
led the National Emergency Coun- 
cil, which developed into the Office 
of War Information. 

Most of Monday was spent at the 
Edison laboratories in West Orange, 
New Jersey, where Norman Speiden, 
the curator, and “Bill” Hayes, man- 
ager of the repair department, most 
painstakingly made sure that I saw 
everything of interest. I also had a 
half-hour chat with Arthur L. Walsh, 
former senator from New Jersey, the 
vice president of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc. We are not related, but that 
doesn't keep us from calling each 
other “Cousin Arthur” and “Cousin 
Ulysses.” I had lunch with Mr. 
Speiden and two Edison veterans — 
Andy Weber and “Skeets” Warner. 
Mr. Warner got his nickname from 
the fact that he used to make moving 
pictures of the private lives of mos- 
quitoes, in furtherance of one of Mr. 
Edison's experiments. % 

I left Orange late Monday after- 
noon and went to Hempstead, where 
I had a happy reunion with Bryant 
Burke, who had obtained a room for 
me, and all the Bieling family. 
Tuesday was mcstly devoted to my 
being interviewed by a staff writer 
for the New Yorker magazine, in the 
expectation that an article will be 
published about me and my record 
collecting activities. 

Wednesday, September 10th, was 
the date of John Bieling's party, and, 
aside from being extremely warm, it 
was a perfect day for the occasion. 
Early in the morning the Hempstead 
radio station, WHLI, carried a news 
announcement that John was having 
a party for his fellow recording ar- 
tists, and our host was so exhilarated 
he danced a brief jig! Before long 
the artists and collectors began ar- 
riving. Billy Murray came, then Mr. 
and Mrs. Eugene Rose, Will Oakland, 
Irving Kaufman and Walter Scanlan 
— whom you may know better as 
Walter Van Brunt. Harvey Hinder- 
meyer wasn't able to make it until 
late in the afternoon, but spent the 
evening. John Young (Harry An- 
thony) had planned to be present but 
was detained at the last moment. 
Charles Harrison would have joined 
us, but wasn't sure of the day the 
party was to be given. 

What a wonderful time the gang 
had, listening to old discs and cylin- 
ders by the distinguished artists who 
were there in the flesh, or dividing 
into small groups and “talking up a 
storm.” The Edison Company sent 
over Fred Rabenstein, who used to 
write the artists' talent checks, to 
extend greetings and distribute med- 


als recently struck, commemorating 
the one hundreth anniversary of the 
birth of the immortal inventor. I had 
charge of the publicity and was kept 
busy giving information to reporters 
and photographers. The New Yorker 
staff writer joined us for two or three 
hours and seemed to have a great 
time. 

And what a wonderful meal it was 
that Mrs. Bieling and the other ladies 
of the family prepared for the thirty 
or more friends who enjoyed their 
hospitality! I don't know words 
strong enough to express my ap- 
preciation of the trouble and hard 
work they went to in making certain 
that everybody had plenty of the 
most delicious foods. 

We all agreed that a similar event 
— which I think, adopting a sugges- 
tion of John L. Norton, Sr., should 
be called “John Bieling Day'" — must 
be held every year. At the same 
time, it's obvious that the party has 
outgrown the stage of being held in 
a home — not to mention the great 
amount of trouble it necessarily must 
be to the Bieling family. Mr. Speiden, 
the Edison curator, has indicated 
that we would be welcome to get to- 
gether annually in the Edison labora- 
tory. There is also sentiment for 
holding the get-together in a hotel on 
Long Island and pro rating the ex- 
pense of obtaining a room and a meal, 
so that the cost will be slight for 
everybody concerned. I personally 
favor a two-day meeting, which 
would provide a greater opportunity 
for having good long talks with all 
the artists whom we admii'e so much, 
and their collector admirers. There 
is also talk of forming an association 
of artists and collectors. At any rate, 
I want to assure the readers of HOB- 
BIES that admirers of the Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists wall be 
welcomed at the next meeting, 
whenever and wherever it is held, 
and that further information con- 
cerning our plans will be given here. 
We are trying to “round up" a much 
larger number of pioneers to be on 
hand for the fun next year. For in- 
stance, I have just learned that John 
Hazel, who played the cornet many 
years ago in the Edison orchestra, is 
now living in Monsourville, Pa., and 
have written to him. I have also 
written to Fred Van Eps and Fred 
Hager and shall try to get in touch, 
through theatrical magazines and 
correspondence with many others. 

But, above all things, we must 
never forget that John Bieling origi- 
nated the idea of having an annual 
party, and that if others are held, 
arrangements should be made for 
him and his family to attend as honor 
guests! 

The remainder of my trip must be 
briefly summarized. On Thursday I 
went back to Orange, accompanied by 
George Bieling (John's son, and one 
of the most thoughtful and consider- 
ate sons any father ever had); John 
Norton, senior and junior, of the 
famous Woodymay Reco-rd Company 
in Boston, and Quentin Riggs, a 17- 
year old record collector who came 
by plane from Oklahoma City to 
meet the artists whom he so deeply 
admires. Again there was a wonder- 
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Old Time Recording Artists Get Together 

Five famous recording artists sing with an Edison cylinder phonograph at John Bieling’s 
party. Left to right: Mr. Bieling, Walter Scanlan, Will Oakland and Billy Murray. In 
front of machine , Irving Kaufman. 

On the wall is an 1896 photograph of the Edison quartet: John Bieling, first tenor; 
Jerry Mahoney , second tenor; S. H. Dudley , baritone, and William F. Hooley , bass. 


ful trip through the Edison labora- 
tories. After parting from. George 
and the two Johns, Quentin and I 
called on Mrs. Harlan. 

On Friday, Quentin and I met Abel 
Green, the editor of Variety, at ms 
office. We also had a talk with Joe 
Laurie, Jr., at the Lambs, and regret- 
fully declined an invitation to attend 
his “Can You Top This?” radio pro- 
gram the next night. After lunch at 
Lindy's with Irving Kaufman and 
Irving's lovely blonde wife, Belle, we 
took a Fifth Avenue bus to East 66th 
street in the hope of finding P. G. 
Wodehouse, the famous English 
humorist and creator of “Jeeves,” at 
home. He wasn't, but we had a most 
enjoyable meeting with Mrs. Wode- 
house. That night we went to Brook- 
lyn and were guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. B. Odell, who have more than nine 
thousand cylinder records — some so 
old they completely baffle me — and 
a score or more of cylinder phono- 
graphs. 

Saturday was marked by lunch at 
Lindy's with Billy Murray, Jimmy 
Martindale and Mr. Wodehouse. That 
afternoon, Quentin and I went to Joe 
Belmont's bird store in Radio City 
and had a long talk with the genial 
Joe, who began making whistling re- 
cords in 1894. He'll be at the party 
next year. In the evening, we visited 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Scanlan, but 
left early enough to get back to 
Hempstead and spend a couple of 
hours with John. The next day we 
left for our homes — Quentin by 
plane and I by train. 

Truly, a wonderful and memorable 
trip! I'm hoping for another like it 
in September, 1948. 


RECORDS 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher seUs dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J, apl2086 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service, Room 1108, 8 
W. 40th St., New York 18. N. Y. my669S 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. fl28001 


RARE AND OLD operating and other 
accoustic and electrical out-of-print 
classical vocals and Instrumentals 
bought, sold exchanged. — The Record 
Hunter, 1194 Lexington Ave., (81st), 
New York 28, N. Y. mhl26371 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. aul287il 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Rare oper- 
atic, vocal, classical for sale reasonably 
priced. Send want lists. Cylinders, jazz, 
popular. — Delano, 349 Lindenwold Am- 
pler, Penna. mh6885 


REDUCED Price Sale— Classical Re- 
cord Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. jel2276 


ACCOUSTIC vocal operatic records for 
sale at set and reasonable prices. For 
lists write. — Milt Weiss, 715 Dickinson, 
Memphis, Tenn. ja3082 


WANTED — Classical vocal records, 
especially electric cut-outs. — Warren 
Becker, 1674 La Fayette Road, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. jalS9 


MISCELLANE OUS 

VARIOUS MUSIC BOX discs for sale. 
Harry Brody, 1972 72nd Street, Brooklyn, 

New York, f3691 

SQUARE GRAND PIANO, beautiful 
rosewood case, excellent playing condi- 
tion. Original ivory. Picture. — Mrs. 
Julius Kingdom, 819 Spruce Street, 

Boulder, Colo. £3803 

OLD POPULAR MUSIC. 1 buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St., 

Loa, Angeles 12. Cal. d3832 

LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on the violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
connoisseurship. Antique musical instru- 
ments. Lists free. — Houghton Music Co., 
42 New Bridge St., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

England. 3124812 

FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway Rt. 3, Hanover, 

Mass. P. O. Box 342, H28782 

BACK POPULAR MUSIC to 185U. Bal- 
lads, Rags, everything. List 10c — Fore’s. 
H-3151 High., Denver 5, Colo. myl2048 
WANTED: Old phonographs, cylinder 
records, music boxes, discs, parts. Cata- 
logs and other books on same. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond. Va. jel200U 
THE LAST of the Cremonas. Artistic 
brochure including thirty other violins 
and their makers, §1 postpaid.— Berger 
(Violin Connoisseur), 165 East Ohio, 

Chicago, III. d!24431 

VIOLIN FOR SALE, Cremonatone No. 
G 1140, Stradivarius model, made in 
France, cost 5207 in 1919 with bow and 
case. Price $300. — J. Thecla, 63 W. On- 
tario St., Chicago 10, III. Phone: Del. 6090 

after S P. M. ja!132 

CYLINDER phonographs, records, mu- 
sic boxes, discs, parts, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. 50 cents for list. Returnable on 
first order.— A. Nugent, Jr., 100 N. Third 

St.. Richmond. Va. f3463 

WANTED. Music boxes, singing birds, 
and other musical mechanical items for 
my collection. Also interested in rare 
or historical phonograph records. De- 
scribe completely and state price. — Ur- 
ban Thielmann, 3001 Queensbury Drive, 

Los Angeles 34, California. f3094 

SWISS MUSICAL Units $3.50 postpaid. 
New! Musical Wedding, Baby Albums. 
Music Boxes.— Novelties of Distinction, 
131 W, 42nd, New York 18, N, Y. f3082 
WANTED Pail lard Music Box Rolls, 
17^" length, playing cylinder, 20M: over- 
all with ends. Write— Maurice Buening, 

Red Lodge, Montana. ja!571 

1895 EDISON Triumph Phonograph for 
sale, in excellent condition, with 200 old 
Edison records. Address — S. Feeley, 18 

Winnemay St., Natick. Mass. ja!451 

MUSIC BOXES: Regina, Mira, Criteri- 
on, Olympia, Capital. Large selection of 
Regina 27" and discs. Edison Dia- 

mond Disc, Victor, Columbia, Zonophone 
records, many operatic. Player and re- 
producing piano rolls. Beatty parlor or- 
gan. Stringed instruments. Novelty mu- 
sic boxes. Every inquiry answered. — 
Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave., 
Basking Ridge, N. J. mh36SG 


Start HOME BUSINESS 

Making Statuettes 

You can casllv start a home business of your 
own making statuettes, plaques, artificial marblo 
flooring, liquid marble, flexible molds, metal- 
ling baby shoes. Amazing profits. 

Valuable folder FJtEK. dS-lc 

CREATIVE PUBLISHERS 
Box 236- N, Winnetka, 6, 111. 


IF YOU LOVE PETS 

Whether it’s cats, canaries, dogs, love birds, 
rabbits, fish or butterflies. You will find 
stories that you will enjoy and teach you more 
about these pets and how to care for them In 
the 68 pages and more monthly ALL- PETS 
MAG-AZ1NE. $1.75 a year. Sample copy 25c. 

WHITE : mhx 

18 Forest Ave., Fond du Lac 26, Wis. 
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November 

EUGENIA MANTELL1: 

Cenerentola — Naccqui all'affainne and 
Non piu mesta 1RCC 3015. 

AMADEO BASSI: 

Fedora — Amor ti vieta and Siberia — T' 
incontral. IRCC 3016. 

CLAUDIA MUZIO: 

Aida — O Patria mia and Otello — Ave 
Maria. IRCC 3019 

CORRECTION: The following record 
was erroneously omitted from the re- 
cent discography of the Mary Garden 
recordings compiled by Howard Barnes, 
Jr.: Columbia A-52S9 Jongleur de Notrs 
Dame — Liberte and Herodiade — II est 
doux, it est bon. 

(THE END) 


RECORDS 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. apl20S6 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service, Room 1108, 8 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. my6698 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought.— E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. fl28001 


RARE AND OLD operatics and other 
accousttc and ■ electrical out-of-print 
classical vocals and instrumentals 
bought, sold exchanged. — The Record 
Hunter, 1194 Lexington Ave., (81st), 
New York 28, N. Y. mhl26371 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. aul28711 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Rare oper- 
atic, vocal, classical for sale reasonably 
priced. Send want lists. Cylinders, jazz, 
popular. — Delano, 349 Lindenwold Am- 
bler, Penna. mh6885 


REDUCED Price Sale— Classical Re- 
cord Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. jel2276 


EDISON RECORDS — 2 minute, 4 min- 
ute, Blue Amberol, Discs. Good condi- 
tion. $3 assorted lots of 12. Indicate pre- 
ferences, comic songs, sketches, ballads, 
hymns, instrumentals, etc. Will follow 
when possible. Specified titles $1. Orders 
sent collect. — William Dyer, 401 Buck- 
ingham Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. fl782 


MISCELLANEOUS 


VARIOUS MUSIC BOX discs for sale. 
Harry Brody, 1972 72nd Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. f3691 


SQfU ARE GRAND PIANO, beautiful 
rosewood case, excellent playing condi- 
tion. Original ivory. Picture. — Mrs. 
Julius Kingdom, 819 Spruce Street. 
Boulder, Colo. f3803 


LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on the violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
connoisseurship. Antique musical instru- 
ments. Lists free. — Houghton Music Co.. 
42 New Bridge S't., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
England. sl24812 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical Items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3. Hanover. 

Mass. P, O- Box 342. f!28782 

BACK POPULAR MUSIC to 1850. Bal- 
lads. Rags, everything. List 10c — Fore’s. 
H-3151 High., Denver 5, Colo. myl2048 
WANTED: Old phonographs, cylinder 
records, music boxes, discs, parts. Cata- 
logs and other books on same. — Nugent. 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. je!20011 


FAVORITE PIONEER 

GILBERT 

By ULYSSES 

Taken as a whole, the pioneer 
recording artists were a colorful 
crew. And one of the most pictur- 
esque certainly was Gilbert Girard, 
who won wide popularity throughout 
the United States and the British 
Empire solely because of his ability 
to mimic the sounds made by wild 
and domestic animals and birds. 
This peculiar talent virtually gave 
Girard a niche of his own in the 
Phonograph Hall of Fame, since he 
had only one rival, the late A1 S. 
Holt, who eventually went to Eng- 
land, where he died in 1924. 

Two names that are almost im- 
ossible to keep out of any article 
ealing with the old-time recording 
days are those of Bussell Hunting, 
"The Original Michael Casey,” and 
Len Spencer, who had the greatest 
creative gifts of any recording ar- 
tists of their time. Both 'will appear 
in this sketch. It was Hunting who 
first introduced Girard to the 
mysteries of recording as long ago 
as 1895, but it was some years later, 
as a partner of the ever-resourceful 
Len in making comic sketches, that 
he became best known. 

Gilbert Girard was of French- 
Canadian descent, but was born 
about 80 years ago in San Francisco, 
where he snent his boyhood. _ As a 
youngster, he was fond of imitating 
the lowing of cows, neighing of 
horses and the cries and songs of 
birds. In fact, he could mimic any- 
thing. He also became locally well 
known as he grew up for having a 
fine baritone voice. 

The details of Girard’s early career 
are confusing, to say the least. Few 
men surely can have .crowded so 


THE LAST of the Cremonas. Booklet 
listing 'thirty violins and their makers. 
Postpaid $1. — Isador Berger. Violin Con- 
noisseur, 165 E. Ohio. Chicago, 111. 
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CYLINDER phonographs, records, mu- 
sic boxes, discs, parts, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. 50 cents for list. Returnable on 
first order. — A. Nugent, Jr., 100 N. Third 
St., Richmond, Va. f3463 


WANTED. Music boxes, singing birds, 
and other musical mechanical items for 
my collection. Also interested in rare 
or historical phonograph records. De- 
scribe completely and state price. — Ur- 
ban Thielmann, 3001 Queensbury Drive. 
Dos Angeles 34, California. f3094 


SWISS MUSICAL Units $3.50 postpaid. 
New! Musical Wedding, Baby Albums. 
Music Boxes. — Novelties of Distinction, 
131 W. 42nd, New York 18, N. Y. f3G82 


MUSIC BOXES: Regina, Mira. Criteri- 
on, Olympia, Capital. Large selection of 
Regina 27" and 15^" discs. Edison Dia- 
mond Disc, Victor, Columbia, Zonophone 
records, many operatic. Player and re- 
producing piano rolls. Beatty parlor or- 
gan. Stringed instruments. Novelty mu- 
sic boxes. Every inquiry answered. — 
Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave., 
Basking Ridge, N. J. mh368G 


WANTED. — Phonograph Cylinders for 
my personal collection. Duplicates ex- 
changed. — Ben Franklin, Haynesville, 
Va. Ap38Gl 


RECORDING ARTISTS 

GIRARD 

(JIM) WALSH 



Gilbert Girard , Paris , July 18 , 7973 


much into a few years. He got his 
start on the stage in San Francisco, 
acting in a melodrama. Engagements 
in musical comedy followed. Having 
now reached the mature age of 
twenty, he decided he was tired of 
the stage, so he went, looking for 
gold in the California mines. Not 
finding it, he returned to theatricals 
and became the partner of a once 
famous actor, McKee Rankin. A 
little later he was a trapeze per- 
former in a circus, and after that he 
became a successful circus clown. 

The lure of the gold fields beckoned 
again, hut this time the versatile 
actor decided not to hunt for the 
metal himself but to take a theatrical 
troupe to Alaska. When the group 
arrived, they were told theirs was the 
first aggregation of entertainers to 
visit the frozen North. The trip was 
a huge success, financially, for the 
miners willingly paid from five to 25 
dollars for tickets to the perfor- 
mances. 

On returning to the United States, 
the restless but genial Gilbert went 
to Seattle, where he tried to oper- 
ate a vaudeville theater but without 
success. So he quit the profession 
again and became a newsdealer. Of 
course he grew tired of that and re- 
turned to the show world. When the 
vaudeville performers staged their 
famous “White Rats” strike against 
theater owners and agents, Girard 
was one of the leaders. By this time 
he had not only long since made his 
first brown wax cylinders as a part- 
ner of Russell Hunting, but had 
teamed up with Len Spencer for a 
series of their well-remembered 
sketches. The most popular of these 
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GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

★ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

★ EDOUARD de RESZKE 

★ SCHUMANN-HEINK 

★ CAMPANARI 

★ SUZANNE ADAMS 

★ ANTONIO SCOTTI 

★ CHARLES GILIBERT 

TEN-INCH, SINGLE-FACED RECORDS 
WITH RED AND GOLD OR BLACK 
AND SILVER LABELS. 

Edison Grand Opera Cylinders 
Victor: Red Seal, single-faced, with 
MONARCH and BE LUXE labels. 
International Zonophone Company: 
Disco Zonofone, Bisque Zonophone 
by great singers. 

Eugenia Mantelll: Any Zonophones by 
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arias on 40076. 

Lya Gauty singing Le quatorze Jmillet 
ALSO catalogs, supplements, pamphlets and old 
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STEPHEN FASSETT 
317 W. 108th Street, 

New York 25, N. Y. 

Persons offering material not specified above, ir 
seeking Information, aro roeuested to enotose a 
st am pod envelope fer reply. 
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of oaoh lot after tho sale. Write for lists. 
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“The Curious History 
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By Mosoriak & Heckert 

INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE AN,D REPAIR OF 
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242 PAGES — 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 

$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 

Make checks payable to 
Llghtner Publishing Corp. 

ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, III. 


-Edison, 

DIAMOND DISC 
OPERATIC SELECTIONS 

WOODYMAY RECORD CO. 

73 Roxbury Street, Boston 19, Mass. 


undoubtedly was “A Scene at a Dog 
Fight,” which they made for all the 
phonograph companies in business 
around 1901 and 1902. This record 
was both remarkably popular and 
painfully realistic — so much that 
some phonograph owners drove their 
nervous neighbors well-nigh frantic 
by playing it over and over. Wit- 
ness this heartbroken protest which 
one man wrote to a newspaper in 
1905, after "Scene at a Dog Fight” 
had been on the market for several 
years : 


' A dozen times a clay a dog fight in 
its most realistic form is performed, 
apparently to the unalloyed delight of 
my neighbors. A hoarse- voiced ‘tough* 
announces the terms of the fight in 
tones only possessed by the variety of 
mankind of which he is a representa- 
tive. ‘Stop that dog, please!’ he calls 
out again and again, as his eloquence 
is interrupted by the barking and yelp- 
ing of the dogs, and the crowd he is 
addressing yells its impatience for the 
fight to begin. At last the fight is on, 
and if you were actually assisting at it, 
in defiance of the penal code, you could 
hardly get a more realistic sense of the 
elevating amusement. The talking ma- 
chine tells the whole story. If the dog 
fight was actually taking place on the 
lawn, and the refuse of humanity had 
gathered there to see it, the proceedings 
would hardly be more real than they 
seem in this machine reproduction. I 
have never had the privilege of witnes- 
sing a dog fight, but from repeated 
hearings of that phonograph I feel as 
if I had now subjected myself to crimi- 
nal arrest for violating the law by 
sneaking into that sort of thing." 


Concerning this pitiful complaint, the 
Talking Machine News, which reprinted 
the letter, remarked: "This, the well- 
known Dog Fight Record, used to be 
a very popular one and a great seller, 
and though Its vogue has fallen off it 
is still in some demand in the States. 
Needless to say It Is a ‘faked’ record: 
the doggy Imitations are, however, ex- 
tremely good.” 


Another highly popular sketch, 
written by Spencer, who did all the 
talking with Girard providing the an- 
imal imitations, was “Daybreak at 
Calamity Farm.” Less known, but 
one of their most amusing, is Colum- 
bia single-faced disc No. 922, “Imita- 
tion Chinese Song,” which Spencer 
and Girard made in 1902. They not 
only pretend to sine- in Chinese, but 
Girard, assisted by the “house band,” 
gives side-splitting imitations of a 
Chinese orchestra. But the most 
remarkable thing about the record is 
that Spencer, who makes the “An- 
nouncement”. puts Girard's name 
ahead of his own! 

“Michael Casey” Hunting had gone 
to England in 1899 and become re- 
cording manager for the Edison Bell 
company. Later he and Louis — now 
Sir Louis Sterling — organized the 
Russell Hunting Record Company and 
made Sterling cylinders. It was 
probably at “Casey's” suggestion 
that Girard went to England in 1902 
and stayed there for five years. He 
soon became a favorite in the Lon- 
don variety halls, and his services 
were eagerly sought by the English 
record firms. He made some special- 
ties for Nicole Freres, who turned 
out a reddish-brown semi-flexible 
cardboard record around 1903 and 
1904, and also worked for the 
Gramophone Company and Edison 
Bell. Then he signed up exclusively 
with Russell Hunting to make 
Sterling cylinders and Odeon discs. 
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While in England, he was a partner 
of the famous Australian comedian, 
Albert Whelan, who is still going 
strong, playing the variety theatres. 
They preceded the present-day vogue 
for children's records by making a 
series of nursery rhymes in which 
Girard delighted the tots with his 
animal imitations. And he really 
could imitate them! At some time 
during his crowded career, he made 
a tour of South Africa, and while he 
was staying in a hotel at Johannes- 
burg he sat up one night, imitating 
the roars of a lion and scai'ing the 
other hotel residents into fits with 
the fear that a hungry Leo was 
camping just outside the front door. 

That was characteristic of Girard's 
sense of fun. As Harry Hunting, 
“Casey's” son, commented to me: 
“That incident about Girard and the 
lion in Africa was typical of old Gil. 
Once I was riding with him in a bus. 
By ventriloquism, he had a dog yelp- 
ing under the bus, as though it had 
been run over, and we were both 
amused, watching everyone (includ- 
ing Gil and myself) looking under 
the bus for the unfortunate canine. 
He was a clever entertainer and al- 
ways very jolly, even though he suf- 
fered from some sort of a serious 
intestinal ailment, which might have 
been the cause of his death. He and 
my father were great pals.” 

Girard was also an accomplished 
linguist, with an excellent command 
of French and German. When the 
management of the Alhambra thea- 
ter in London entertained the French 
fleet 40-odd years ago, the American 
comedian was engaged to imperson- 
ate the distinguished French clown, 
Pascal. His accent and mannerisms 
completely fooled everybody, includ- 
ing the sailors. 

During Girard's stay abroad, the 
resourceful Mr. Spencer had called 
on A1 Holt whenever he wanted to 
make a descriptive sketch, such as 
“The Barnyard Serenade.” But 
Girard returned home in 1907, and 
the Edison record list in December 
of that year contained a cylinder of 
‘Old Dog Sport' with the comment: 
“This descriptive recitation by Len 
Spencer, with farmyard and canine 
effects by Gilbert Girard, excellently 
recorded, is full of real kindly senti- 
ment.” The pair also recorded the 
saga of Sport for the other compan- 
ies and did several more sketches 
together. 

Then Girard disappeared again 
from the American phonograph 
picture. In 1913 he was in Paris 
with his friend, Hunting, who was 
by that time the recording manager 
for Pathe Freres. But with the out- 
break of the World War he returned 
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to the United States and reappeared 
in the Victor list in October, 1915, 
by doing the animal imitations in 
“Circus Day in Dixie,” sung by the 
American Quartet. Len Spencer 
died in December, 1914, so Girard 
and Steve Porter teamed up to make 
a few of the old Spencer-Girard 
specialties, such as “The Dog Fight” 
and “Daybreak at Calamity Farm,” 
for Edison's Diamond Discs. Russell 
Hunting was by this time recording- 
director for Pathe's American branch. 
He and Girard worked together in 
a few records and revived the. old 
Nursury Rhymes series. 

In December, 1920, Victor listed a 
twelve-inch record by Girard: “Santa 
Claus Tells About His Toy Shop” 
and “Santa Claus Gives Away His 
Toys.” The catalog editor comment- 
ed: “Older Victrola lovers know 

Girard. He is coming back, full of 
Christmas cheer, after a long ab- 
sence, for two of the most wonder- 
ful children's records ever made.” 
A year later there was another 
twelve-inch record, “Santa Claus 
Visits the Children” and in Decem- 
ber, 1922, a ten-inch disc was devoted 
to the two-parts of “Santa Claus 
Tells of Mother Goose Land” — a 
revamping of the old nursery rhymes 
idea. 

The last record I have been able 
to find in which Girard took part is 
a fox-trot, “The Duck's Quack,” re- 
corded by Edison in 1923, with the 
comedian impersonating — what the 
title would suggest. I have been 
told that he spent his later years in 
retirement -on a farm in upstate New 
York. 

Just when Gilbert Girard died I 
don't know. I am not even abso- 
lutely certain that he has passed on, 
but Harry Hunting says he has 
heard from several sources that his 
father's old friend is gone. At any 
rate, he was a most talented im- 
personator — and I think there can 
be no doubt that the handsome, 
black-haired actor, who parted his 
hair in the middle and let a “bang” 
droop down above one eye, was a 
most colorful character! 

THE SIREN 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 2G) 

galia of the knights, incrusted liturgi- 
cal bibelots — all gold. Sometimes 
the gold stands alone; sometimes it 
is smothered in jewels. 

The Cleveland Museum gathered 
the 300 objects from institutions and 
collectors of America and Canada, 
but their origins take one to much 
more remote places, and to times be- 
fore the memory of man. 

The Siren, attributed to Benvenuto 
Cellini, was given by a Medici prince 
to an Indian Mughal Emperor. 
Captured in the Indian Mutiny of 
1857, for years it was in the 
Rothschild family. A Latin motto on 
the Siren's tail says “Deceive th Both 
Aspect and Soul of the Siren”. 
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do not think of her as a Carmen, her 
singing of the two arias (in German, 
by the way) reveals understanding 
and temperament. Excellent. 

Io son Vurrdle ancella is an excep- 
tionally lovely aria and one not sung 
as often as it deserves to be. Itrus- 
ceniski sings it very well, but even so 
she does not efface the memory of 
Claudia Muzio's melting performance 
on an Edison disc that also ought to 
be re-issued. Poveri fiori is a less 
appealing bit of music, but the Rus- 
sian soprano delivers it in the emo- 
tional style of a born Italian. Krus- 
ceniski was a fine artist whose records 
are rather rare. 

As recorded, Burzio’s soprano was 
expressive, but shrill at times. Her 
discs display much of the tempera- 
ment and extreme emotion for which 
she was famous. She must have been 
an unusually dramatic Desdemona, 
judging from these samples which I 
would like more if the singing were 
sweeter-toned. 

A grand basso was Arimondi, big 
in body, voice and style. The Porter 
Song discloses his brilliant tones at 
their best; certainly it is one of his 
most successful records. His concep- 
tion of MepJristo’s Serenade is effec- 
tive and forceful, in a tradition very 
different from that followed by Plan- 
con and Journet, but striking in its 
own way. 

Didur is thrilling. A great voice 
and a wonderfully vital and dramatic 
way of singing; his personality emer- 
ges vividly, too. These Freischutz 
arias are relatively unfamiliar and 
worth knowing, especially as sung in 
this highly enjoyable recording. 

Bassi, I am told, was a pleasing 
singer. Bivc vocal charm is just what 
I find most lacking in the few records 
of his that I have heard, and this one 
is no exception. Amor ti vieta musrt 
be sung with a melting voice and I'm 
sorry to report that Bassi's doesn't 
melt me. The brief Siberia excerpt is 
not particularly effective as heard 
here. 

Missing Zonophone Numbers 

If you have any domestic Zonophone 
records with the following numbers, 
would you please list for me name of 
artist and selection? 

11010 11015 

11011 12589 
12619 

These numbers in all probability 
should belong to recordings by Eu- 
genia Mantelli as yet unlisted, but 
they may possibly belong to the bari- 
tone Taurino Parvis. In any case, if 
you have a Zonophone record bearing* 
any of these numbers, please do not 
keep quiet about it! 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 

JOE BELMONT, 

By ULYSSES 

If the name at the head of this 
article were Joseph Walter Fulton, 
it probably would mean nothing to 
most readers of Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists. Yet that is the 
real name of an accomplished artist 
whose recording experience probably 
goes back as far as that of any other 
man alive, and who is the best known 
performer who ever won phonograph 
popularity by making brilliant whist- 
ling solos that (usually included imi- 
tations of bird warblers. In fact, he 
was frequently called “The Human 
Bird." 

Thousands of collectors of early 
cylinders and discs think of the sub- 
ject of this month's sketch as Joe 
Belmont, and that is what he calls 
himself. His son, Walter Joseph — 
Not Joseph Walter! — who helps his 
father operate a bird store in Radio 
City, also uses the name of Belmont. 
But ’the world-famous whistler was 
given the name of Joseph Walter 
Fulton when he was born in Shamo- 
Idn, Pennsylvania, on July 22, 1876. 
He simply took the name of Belmont 
for stage purposes and has used it 
ever since, both in the theatre and in 
business. 

If you were to do as Quentin 
Riggs, the Oklahoma City boy, and I 
did in September, 1947, after we at- 
tended John Bieling's party for his 
fellow veteran recording artists, yon 
would enter Rockefeller Center and 
wander wearily around for an hour 
or more until you finally found the 
Belmont Bird and kennel shop in the 
concourse of Radio City. Then, if 
you had the good luck we did, you 
would enter the store and find, facing 
you across the counter, a tall, slender, 
courteous gentleman, with an alert 
but kindly look, whose youthful 
bearing makes him appear to carry 
far less than the weight of his actual 
years. You would find him so friend- 
ly and so full of valuable remini- 
scences that you probably would 
term him, as Quentin and I did, one of 
the nicest persons you'd met during 
your stay in New York. 

Thumbing through the little green 
notebook in which I hastily scrib- 
bled while we were talking with Joe, 
I find that he told us his parents 
moved when he was eight from 
Shamokin to Charlestown (not 
Charleston), West Virginia, and that 
it was while living there that he 
learned to play the piano and to 
whistle and imitate birds. Young Mr. 
Fulton was 16 when, as he says, “A 
man came along and heard me whist- 
ling and playing the piano. He got 
me started on the stage." 

Two years later — in 1894, when 
Joseph W. Fulton had faded out in 
favor of Joe Belmont — the young 
whistling virtuoso made his first 
records for the old Columbia com- 
pany, which then had its headquar- 
ters in Washington. He was not the 
first performer to make whistling 
solos. That distinction probably goes 
to John York Attlee, a Federal 


RECORDING ARTISTS 

“The Human Bird” 

(JIM) WALSH 

government employee, who began 
making Columbia cylinders in his 
spare time at home in 1889 or 1890. 
George Washington Johnson, “the 
Whistling Coon," also may have been 
making records by the time Belmont 
started. Probably Billy Golden, the 
black-faced comedian, who was also 
a brilliant whistler, had already be- 
gun. But Joe Belmont's fame as a 
whistler soon overshadowed that of 
anybody else. He worked for the 
varioai-s companies as they came into 
existence — during his entire career 
he sang and whistled for at least 42 
recording firms — and was soon 
particularly famous for his “Mock- 
ing Bird" specialty. Joe says, though, 
that by far the biggest selling record 
he ever made was his own composi- 
tion, “Beautiful Birds, Sing On." 

By 1900, Belmont was established 
as one of the most popular of all 
recording artists. Since he was 
neither a “straight” singer nor an in- 
strumentalist, his records were class- 
ified in a niche of their own. In that 
year, the Edison company had a 
group photograph made of 42 of its 
popular artists (it was reproduced in 
one of the 1944 issues of Hobbies), 
and Joe Belmont is labeled No. 1. 
He is shown wearing a mustache, 
which makes him look much older 
than the 24 that he actually was. He 
soon got rid of the mustache, he says, 
and has never worn one since. Of all 
the persons shown in that group 
photo, I know of only two besides 
Belmont who are alive as I write. 
They are John Bieling and Fred 
Hager. Some of the more obscure 
performers may still be alive but 
have dropped out of sight. 

It probably will be news to most 
admirers of Joe Belmont that he was 
the baritone of the original Columbia 
Quartette. The group consisted, in 
addition to Belmont, of Albert 
Campbell, Jim Reynard and Joe 
Majors. And one thing in which the 
genial Joe takes pride is the fact that 
he spotted young Harry McClaskey — 
better known to collectors as Henry 
Burr — as a potential recording star. 

“Back in 1902," Joe says, “I was 
in the old Columbia building at 
Twenty-seventh and Broadway, talk- 
ing with George Emerson, one of the 
recording managers. It was a Satur- 
day afternoon, and George was about 
ready to go home. While we talked, 
in walked a stout young fellow with 
red cheeks, who asked if some test 
records he had made a few days be- 
fore had been listened to. After he 
went out, I told Emerson that he 
should add young McClaskey to the 
Columbia Lists — that he had an 
excellent voice and would be particu- 
larly good at singing hymns. Emer- 
son tried the records over, agreed 
with me, put the boy — he was not 
over 20 — to work, making cylinders 
and discs of hymns — and that was 
how ‘Henry Burr' got his start. Of 
course, he later became the most 
popular ballard singer the phono- 
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graph has ever known.” And, Joe 
said, Burr was made second tenor of 
the Columbia Quartet, in the place of 
Reynard, who was an employee of 
the Columbia company. 

Mr. Belmont is so full of fascinat- 
ing reminiscences that it took a real 
effort of the will for Quentin and me 
to tear ourselves away, after we had 
made an unsuccessful effort to take 
some snapshots of him. He told us, 
for instance, that Harry Spencer, 
brother of the famous Len Spencer, 
was living in Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, about twenty years ago, and 
was working as a train announcer. 
Joe wasn't sure whether Spencer, 
who made some records, including 
“The Mad Ravings of John McCul- 
lough,” is still alive. He mentioned, 
too, that Will F. Denny, a once popu- 
lar recording comedian, died at the 
end of a performance in a Seattle, 
Washington, theatre. Denny bowed 
to his audience, walked off stage and 
dropped dead. 

He also told us that a briefly 
popular male quartet some 40-odd 
years ago was the Big Four, compos- 
ed of Arthur Collins, Byron Harlan, 
A. D. Madeira and Joe Natus. 
Madeira was a native of Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. George Gaskin, we learn- 
ed, was a native of Ireland. And a 
very rare record that certainly would 
be worth having was one of “Tell Me, 
Pretty Maiden,” made for Columbia 
by Belmont, Harlan, Frank C. 
Stanley and the three original Flora- 
dora Girls. Joe likewise recalled tihat 
he, Harlan, Campbell and Dan W. 
Quinn worked on top of a 15 or 16- 
story building, making a record and 
movie of “Massa's in de Cold, Cold 
Ground,” which was shown in Keith 
vaudeville theatres as one of the 
pioneer talking picture efforts. One 
of his favorite later records, “Whistle 
While You Walk,” was written by 
Belmont after he and Billy Murray 
were walking along Broadway to- 
gether, and Billy began softly whist- 
in g to himself. Their singing and 
whistling duet was a big hit when 
Victor issued it in 1915. 

Besides making records in a phono- 
graph career that extended over 
more than thirty years, Joe Belmont 
has appeared on the stage in virtu- 
ally every country in the world — 
“everywhere,” he says, “from the 
Fiji Islands to Australia.” He spent 
several years in Europe and made 
many records for English and 
German companies. In 1908 he made 
ten records at one session for the 
Favorite company, one of the many 
German organizations that tried to 
capture the British record market 
prior to the first World war. He did 
this after the manager, whose name 
he doesn't recall, but who was prob- 
ably Karl Harth. had agreed to pay 
him thirty guineas for the day's 
work. At first the German said he 
didn't believe whistling records would 
sell well in Germany. “But, of 
course,” he added, “if we had some- 
thing as good as ‘Beautiful Birds, 
Sing On,' we'd be glad to use it.” 
Belmont then broke the astonishing 
news that he was the composer and 
singer of that celebrated number — 
so “Beautiful Birds” was one of the 


numbers he recorded for Favorite. 
Jumbo, which used a picture of an 
elephant as a trademark, was anoth- 
er German company for which he 
sang. 

. As late as 1929, Joe made a Colum- 
bia record, with the assistance of his 
Chorus of Feathered Songsters — in 
other words, his canaries. And today 
his Radio City Store has its own 
brand of records, to be used in teach- 
ing canaries how to sing. 

The veteran whistler was much 
impressed by the amount of study 
I've given to old-time records and 
the artists who made them and said 
that my lifetime of devotion to my 
hobby entitles me to be considered 
“a remarkable man.” That encomium 
was pronounced after I told him I 
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had deduced before we met that his 
real name was Fulton, since the com- 
poser of his whistling specialties was 
nearly always listed on record labels 
as J. W. Fulton. He was also ex- 
tremely sorry that he hadn't known 
of John Bieling’s party, so that he 
could be present. Well, Joe, If 
everything works out right, there's 
going to be another get-together on 
“John Bieling Day” in September, 
1948, and your admirers are happy 
to know that you and your pal, Fred 
Hager, the song writer (who was the 
first musician to make violin records 
for commercial use), are planning to 
be there. So we'll be seein' you! 


RECORDS 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. ap!2086 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service, Room 1108, 8 
W. 40th St., New York 18. N. Y. my6698 


WANTED: 9i/ 2 " discs for Stella music 
box. Also cigarette pictures. — Montclair 
Gallery, 716 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, 
N, J. je622C 

RARE AND OLD operates and other 
accoustic and electrical out-of-print 
classical vocals and Instrumentals 
bought, sold exchanged. — The Record 
Hunter, 1194 Lexington Ave., (81st), 
New York 28, N. Y. mhl26371 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. aul28711 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Rare oper- 
atic, vocal, classical for sale reasonably 
priced. Send want lists. Cylinders, jazz, 
popular.— Delano, 349 Lindenwold Am- 
bler, Penna. mh6885 


REDUCED Price Sal e — Classi cal Re - 
cord Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. jel2276 

OLD MUSIC BOX MELODIES album 
8 favorite ballads, 6 sides, Home 
Sweet Home, Love's Old Sweet Song, 
Mocking Bird, Silver Threads, etc., re- 
produced from rare old music boxes on 
modern phonograph records. $5.25 post- 
paid. — Bornand Music Box Records, 333 
5th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. my3446 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
diec type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes an-* 
many other old mechanical items. — Llovtf 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover 
Mass. P. O. Box 342, fl28782 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on the violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
connoisseurship. Antique musical instru- 
ments. Lists free. — Houghton Music Co.. 
42 New Bridge St., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
England. S124812 


BACK POPULAR MUSIC to 1850. Bal- 
lads. Rags, everything. List 10c — Fore’s. 
H-3151 High., Denver 5, Colo. myl2048 


1. Metal, B-flat Boehm clarinet, complete. 

Like new, with coso and music $-15.00 

2. Beaver Accordion (old) and music 15.00 

3. Child's piano, mahogany case; 10 keys— 10. CO 

4. Edison cylinder phonograph; excellent cond., 

58 cylinder records, record case, attach- 
ments for playing two and four minute 
records and recorder to make records--- 35.00 

MRS. CHARLES MILLER 
DUX LAP It O DTE, IlRNUNGFOItD, NEBTt. 

mhp 


WANTED: Old phonographs, cylinder 
records, musi-c boxes, discs, parts. Cata- 
logs and other books on same. — Nugent. 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. jel20011 


REQUEST mailing list of operatic 
electrical vocais. — Jacobs, 30 E. 2U8 tit., 
New York 67, N. Y. mhlOOl 


10,000 OPERATIC Records — For Sale, 
G & T, HMV, Fonotipias, Victor, Colum- 
bia, etc. Send want list to — John Sicig- 
nano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

jly6005 


THE LAST of the Cremonas. Booklet 
listing thirty violins and their makers. 
Postpaid $1. — Isador Berger, Violin Con- 
noisseur, 165 E. Ohio, Chicago, III. 

d!24431 


CYLINDER phonographs, records, mu- 
sic boxes, discs, parts, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. 50 cents for list. Returnable on 
first order. — A. Nugent, Jr., 100 N. Third 
St., Richmond, Va. my3S73 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

au6S44 


MUSIC BOX "Ideal Piccolo”, 30x24", 
approx. 13" high. S'olid mahogany case. 
4 rolls, 6 tunes each roll. Wedding 
March, William Tell Overture, etc. — R, 
F. D. No. 1, Box No. 438, VanKeuren 
Road, Kingston, N. Y. mhll32 


SWISS MUSICAL Units $3.50 postpaid. 
Musical Wedding-Baby Albums, Music 
Boxes. — Novelties of Distinction, 131 W. 
42nd, New York 18, N. Y. my3662 


MUSIC BOXES: Regina, Mira, Criteri- 
on, Olympia, Capital. Large selection of 
Regina 27" and 15W' discs. Edison Dia- 
mond Disc, Victor, Columbia, Zonophone 
records, many operatic. Player and re- 
producing piano roils. Beatty parlor or- 
gan. Stringed Instruments. Novelty mu- 
sic boxes. Every inquiry answered.— 
Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave., 
Basking Ridge, N. J. mh368G 


WANTED. — Phonograph Cylinders for 
my personal collection. Duplicates ex- 
changed. — Ben Franklin, Haynesville, 
Va. Ap3861 


MELODEONS for sale. Both octagon 
leg and folding melodeons, all in good 
playing condition. Descriptions and pric- 
es sent on request. Also melodeons re- 
paired. — Joseph Leighton, 2626 Westfield 
St., W. Springfield, Mass. mh2604 


HAZELTON BROTHERS square grand 
piano, excellent playing condition, orig. 
Ivory. $300. — Ruth H. Fenstermacher. 
101 Pioneer St., Warren, Pa. mhl331 


ANCIENT POLYPHON walnut music 
box, origin Leipsig, Germany. 10" long 
by 9" wide and 5^" high. Plays 10" 
metal perforated discs. Wish add. infor. 
and appraisal. — 'Mrs. L. Winkler. 567 
Delaware, Detroit. Mich. mh!012 


A COLLECTION OF SHOES 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 

leather, embroidered with figures, in 
different colored silks which sur- 
round crescents that are embroidered 
in silver. 

CHINA AND JAPAN 

22. Man's shoe of Chinese make, 
of violet silk with a border of black 
satin. 

23. Small shoe for woman, with a 
white satin sole and red silk upper 
with a little butterfly embroidered 
upon the toe. 

24. Man's shoe made in Hong 
Kong, mounted upon a high patten 
of wood painted black. This patten 
is covered with a strip of red 
varnished leather which incloses the 
feet. 

25. A shoe of Chinese fabrication 
for lady with small feet, having a 
white heel, and a black satin upper 
trimmed with white. 


INDIA 

26. Shoe from British India, em- 
broidered with flutings of the upper 
of the shoe, the portion turned over 
being red in color. 

27. Patten shoe from India, raised 
upon a high leather sole, rounded in 
front, in the form of an epaulet, and 
trimmed with different- colored 
satins; bands are provided for hold- 
ing the shoe to the foot. 

28. This shoe was made in the 
Punjab in British India; it is long 
in shape and laden with embroidery 
work in silver. 

29. Wooden patten shoe from In- 
dia, very peculiar in shape, and 
covered with engraved ornaments, 

AMERICA 

30. Ancient war moccasin of the 
North American Indians, made of 
one piece of skin with designs em- 
broidered upon it in red. 

31. Very old moccasin for a child, 
North America; the skin is folded in 
Plaits in front. 

32. Moccasin for woman, of yel- 
low skin, embroidered with designs 
in different colored silks, having a 
strip of blue cotton cloth around the 
upper of the shoe, to which are at- 
tached orange leather thongs to pro- 
tect the legs. 

THE ANTIQUES 
OF OLD BARNS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

are typical of their time and are fit- 
ting reminders of Whittier's well 
known poem, “Telling the Bees.” 

The farmer has always been ef- 
ficient in the possession of sharp 
cutting tools, as any boy with farm 
experience at the grindstone can tes- 
tily, looking back at the times when 
he had to turn the crank while a 
sour faced hired man sharpened an 
axe with nicked edge. Scythes and 
sickles were not as bad, but much 
depended upon the mood of the men 
putting the pressure on the stone. 

One may well admire the smooth 
polish on the big timbers of the barn, 
located where rubbed by use. There 
was the “big beam,” over which the 
hay had to be pitched into the mow 
or “bay” year after year, and the 
rungs of the stationary ladders to be 
climbed to reach the filled mows. Old 
hardwood worn to a polish by the use 
of hands and feet for years. I wonder 
whether builders ever take advantage 
of that polished surface to get desir- 
able effects. 

Perhaps people who have no back- 
ground knowledge about early farm 
customs are to be commiserated for 
that lack. There are old farm scenes 
and practices that have made a last- 
ing impression upon those who knew 
them. For example, threshing out 
grain by hand with flails, three men 
working together would make a 
lively rhythm, but four men, when 
the tempo of their strokes became 
adjusted, would give the barn floor a 
roll of sound like drumbeat. It would 
remind one of the time he saw four 
or five circus roustabouts driving a 
tent stake with a fluid flow of 
strokes that sent the stake sinking 
rapidly into the ground in continuous 
motion. 
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CORRECTION FOR THE 
MARY GARDEN LIST 
We've had rather hard luck with 
the Mary Garden listings printed 
during the past six months. The 
most recent misprint to come to my 
attention was reported by my friend 
Joe Mazzitelli, New York. It occur- 
red in the paragraph headed Mary 
Garden Addenda on page 30 of the 
December HOBBIES. The recording 
date of of the disc coupling My Ship 
arnd The Swing printed in the third 
line from the end of the paragraph 
reads November 3, 1947. The year 
should have been 1927, not 1947. 
oOo 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Grace Spencer, “ First Lady of the Phonograph ” 

I. 


By ULYSSES 

For a long time, collectors of old 
records have been puzzled as to the 
identity of the “Miss Spencer" who 
sang duets with Harry Macdonough 
on cylinders and discs made in 1900, 
or within a few years of that date. 
Some have believed her to be Eliza- 
beth Spencer, who many years later 
was one of the favorite Edison stars. 
Others have held out for Janet 
Spencer, who made some Victor Red 
Seal records, despite the fact that 
the mysterious Miss Spencer was a 
soprano and Janet Spencer a con- 
tralto. But nobody seemed to know 
anything definite. The records had 
been made so long ago and were so 
vague, with their omission of the 
singer's first name, that the search 
seemed almost hopeless — especially 
to collectors like myself who were 
born after the soprano's recording 
career ended. 

But about a year ago I came upon 
a 1900 Edison cylinder catalog, con- 
taining names of a few records by 
“the Original Lyric Trio,” whose 
members were listed as Miss Grace 
Spencer, soprano; Harry Macdon- 
ough, tenor, and William F. Hooley, 
bass. There were likewise a few 
Spencer-Macdonough duets. Well, 
that at least gave Miss Spencer's 
first name, but I had no other infor- 
mation concerning her. Now, though, 
I am delighted to say that the un- 
certainty no longer exists. The form- 
er Miss Grace Spencer, who was one 
of the first concert singers ever to 
make records professionally and who 
apparently was the first woman to 
have her voice reproduced on a Vic- 
tor disc, is still alive and living in 
New York. In all probability, her re- 
cording experience goes back to an 
earlier time than that of any other 
surviving woman. That's why I have 
given her the honorary title of “First 
Lady of the Phonograph." 

I learned of Miss Spencer's wherea- 
bouts and was able to communicate 
with her because of an unusual hap- 
pening. It began when m.y friend, 
Charles Clark, a Wellington, Ohio, 
dealer in old records, received the 
following letter from Mrs. George 
D. Royster, of 45 Wyllys Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut: 

“I am trying to locate some record- 
ings made on cylindrical records by my 
mother during the years 1895-1900. My 
mother was a concert and oratorio 
singer of some note in this country at 
that time. Her professional name was 
Miss Grace Preston, and it is known to 
us that she did make recordings. I 
have written the Edison Company and 
the Columbia Company, but their cata- 
logs do not go back that far. My mother 
passed away this summer, and since 
the early records made at the height of 
her career are the only ones she made, 
1 am most anxious to find them, if pos- 
sible. I would appreciate any informa- 
tion you can give me.” 

Mrs. Royster's letter was sent to 
me by Mr. Clark, in the hope that I 
mitfht have information about the 


(JIM) WALSH 

records. I wrote to her, saying that 
I had never heard of records by any 
singer named Grace Preston, but also 
asking if the artist might have used 
the name of Grace Spencer for re- 
cording purposes. I mentioned, too, 
that I had a couple of Grace Spencer 
records. Mrs. Royster replied that 
Grace Preston and Grace Spencer 
were not the same, but that they had 
been intimate friends. She said Miss 
Spencer was still living in New York 
City. Meanwhile, she wrote to her 
friend, Mrs. Lewis M. Wilson, of 
New York, that I had records by 
Grace Spencer (Mrs. Wilson's moth- 
sent me a note, asking what I would 
charge for them). 

Naturally, I was glad to give her 
the records, so I shipped them, imme- 
diately. Both were duets with Mac- 
donough — a nine-inch Zonophone, 
made around 1900, of “I Will Magni- 
fy Thee, O God!” and Victor Mon- 
arch No. 1359, “Life's Dream is 
O'er,” recorded, as a date scratched 
upon the label showed, on April 16, 
1902. When I sent the records, I also 
asked Mrs. Wilson for some informa- 
tion concerning her mother. She not 
only graciously gave me what help 
she could, but also had the “First 
■ Lady of the Phonograph” write to 
me, with the result that I shall be 
able to quote most of the soprano's 
extremely interesting letter concern- 
ing her career. 

Miss Spencer, who in 1903 married 
Dr. Willard Foster Doolittle, a rela- 
tive of General “Jimmy” Doolittle, 
wrote : 

“Yes, I think I was the first woman 
artist to record, which came about 
through my father's friendship with 
Thomas Edison. My father. General 
Bird W. Spencer, of Passaic, New Jer- 
sey, was a prominent and- wealthy man 
and much opposed to a professional 
career for me. I studied with Jacques 
Bouhy in Paris for many years and was 
finished for concert and oratorio work. 
1 sang as soloist in many of the New 
York and Brooklyn churches and con- 
certs in Carnegie Hall and elsewhere. 
Yet my career was uphill work. If you 
write the Passaic Daily News they may 
be able to send you a copy of the ac- 
count of my debut concert there for the 
benefit of the Passaic General Hospital, 
in which my father was interested, just 
after my lengthy studies and travels in 
Europe. 

“Upon returning home with Mr. and 
Mrs. Gallaud, of Paris, aboard the first 
Champlain of the French Line, we were 
wrecked for 15 days off the coast of 
Newfoundland. The whole town was out 
to greet us and, overnight. I became a 
seven days' wonder. Mr. Gallaud's sister 
married Jean Gounod, the great compos- 
er Gounod's son, and they persuaded my 
father to allow me to finish my educa- 
tion abroad under their guidance. As I 
was just 18 at the time, this gave me an 
entree into those artistic and musical 
circles that few students had. Emma 
Eames; her husband, Julian Story; the 
great Massanet, Bemberg, Chaminade — 
all, and many more, I have met at 
Madame Gounod’s where I was privileged 
to sing. My voice was a dramatic so- 
prano with a range of two octaves, 
many said comparable to Emmy Destinn, 
then at the Metropolitan Opera. I spoke 
French fluently, of course, and studied 
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diligently, making good progress. My 
father was delighted with my debut 
concert, all of which the Passaic Daily 
News of that day tells most dramatically. 

“He was a warm personal friend of 
Thomas Edison, and when I was ap- 
proached by the Victor and Edison com- 
panies to make some records of my 
voice, he drove me over to West Orange 
and presented me to Mr. Edison, who 
immediately recognised those qualities 
in my voice which would record well. 
And so I began my career. I had all 
the work my voice could stand with 
those two companies, church and con- 
cert w_ork. The opera which Mr. Bouhy 
hoped I would reach I never did, owing 
to family objections. I returned to 
Europe several times to see my dear 
friends, the Gallauds, and to coach 
again with Mr. Bouhy, but five years 
after I married my dear husband, who 
was a successful physician here, I stop- 
ped singing altogether and have never 
sung since, for to be a truly great artist 
one must devote one's life to it. 

“As for my records, there were many 
—solos, duets and trios. The list was a 
long one, and I regret now I did not 
keep some of them, as there are few 
today who remember me. My career was 
short and memory soon dies when one 
becomes only half great, for I had con- 
stant opposition toward my becoming a 
great artist. I had the voice, education 
and the ambition to succeed, but I 
lacked backing. Remember, if you are 
old enough — let us say 50 years ago — 
a_young woman was lost, socially and 


!! Now Ready !! 

The New Catalogue of 
Hisforieal Recordings 

By ROBERT BAUER 

Contains 494 pages of listings of 
classical vocal recordings (lateral- 
cut discs — no cylinders or vertical- 
cut discs) issued in Europe and 
the USA from 1898 to 1908/9. 

The new .catalogue is a sub- 
stantial improvement over the 
first edition of 1938 because it has: 
two hundred additional pages; 
birth, debut and death dates 
and places of many of the artists, 
strict alphabetical order; two 
pages of label information; Cloth 
Binding; etc. etc. 

Price $9*75 

Remit by Check or Money Order to: 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
317 West 108th St., 

New York 25, N. Y. 

and your oopy will be mailed to you 
direct from England. 


“ The Curious History 
of Music Boxes ” 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 
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$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 

Make checks payable to 
Llghtner Publishing Corp. 

ORDER YOUR COPY PROM 
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morally, who entered a professional 
career. It was just not done by a well 
brought up girl, and my father had 
other plans for me, hence the complete 
oblivion and ‘mystery’ as you call it. 
surrounding my musical career. We 
obeyed our parents in those days much 
better than the present day trend — 
and is the world any better, can we say, 
for the entire lack of respect and con- 
trol for the better things in life? Tradi- 
tion is a great 'heritage, few realize to- 
day. 

“Somewhere I shall try to find you an 
old photograph, if you will return it 
surely, when I was a bridesmaid for 
Alice Coard. of Plainfield, a pupil of the 
great Theodor Leschetizky, of Vienna, 
whom I knew abroad ... I do not seem 
to remember Grace Preston making any 
records. She had a rare and beautiful 
oontralto voice and sang with much 
musical intelligence. I don't think she 
studied abroad. I met her in this 
country after my return.” 

Now I cease Quoting from Mrs. 
Doolittle' letter to say that Mrs. 
Royster tells me she still hopes to 
find wax cylinders by her mother and 
will appreciate help from any source. 
That is why I have given her ad- 
dress near the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. 

(To be concluded) 

— o — 

Death of Arthur L. Walsh 

Arthur L. Walsh, 57, executive 
vice president of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., died recently, in a New York 
hospital. 

Mr. Walsh first became associated 
with the late inventor at the age of 
19 when he was engaged to play his 
violin in direct comparison with the 
New Edison phonograph, to demon- 
strate that the tone quality of the 
reproduced music was identical with 
that of the original. His keen busi- 
ness sense soon attracted Mr. Edi- 
son’s attention, and Walsh was made 
the company’s advertising and music 
manager. For several years he select- 
ed all the numbers that were record- 
ed by Edison. His promotion to ex- 
ecutive vice president followed. After 
Edison’s son Charles became gover- 
nor of New Jei'sey, he appointed Mr. 
Walsh in 1943 to fill W. Warren 
Barbour’s unexpired term in the U. 
S. Senate. In 1934-35, Walsh was 
New Jersey State director of the 
Federal Housing Administration. He 
also served as a commissioner of the 
Port of New York Authority. 

Walsh gave up his musical career 
after becoming an Edison executive, 
but for pastime wrote a number of 
popular song successes, including 
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“The Prisoner’s Sweetheart” and “As 
a Porcupine Pines for Its Pork.” At 
Mr. Edison’s funeral in 1931, he 
played a violin solo of the inventor’s 
favorite song, “I’ll take You Home 
Again, Kathleen.” 

— o — 

Folk Song Collection 
of John Lomax 

Carried on by U. S. 

John A. Lomax, noted collector of 
songs and ballads, died recently _ at 
the age of 80. His work of collecting 
is being carried on at the Library 
of Congress by Duncan B. M. Emrich, 
chief of the folk lore section. 

The collection includes about 40,- 
000 songs on 10,000 records, all stor- 
ed in the Library. There are songs 
by American cowboys, southern 
Negros, deep sea sailors, hard rock 
miners, lumberjacks, and in fact, 
songs of persons in practically all 
walks of life. 

John A. Lomax was assisted in his 
hobby by his son, Alan. They caused 
thousands of records to be made to 
record the songs. With portable re- 
cording machines they made the 
records just as the songs were sung, 
where the singers had been perform- 
ing for the amusement of their 
friends and themselves. The Library 
of Congress plans to continue this 
project and is being assisted by such 
Universities as Wisconsin, Wayne in 
Detroit, New Mexico, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Utah and Indiana. The col- 
lection is being expanded to include 
tales, legends, herb medicine formu- 
las and traditional cooking recipes, 
sectional dialect recordings, etc. 

In explaining the services of the 
Library there has been issued 11 
albums of folk songs for public pur- 
chase/ at cost. Shortly ten more will 
be put out. Catalogs may be obtained 
by writing to the recording* labora- 
tory, Library of Congress, Washing- 
ton. 

It is learned from Librarian Em- 
rich that there are at least 50 dif- 
ferent versions of “Oh, Susanna,” by 
Stephen Foster. It is pointed out 
that every ship’s company and over- 
land party heading for the California 
gold fields composed its own verses. 
— o — 
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desire of the purchaser. Unlike the 
Selma Kurz discs of the same vintage, 
they were not re-issued with new 
numbers,' 7 

0O0 

C.R.S. Historical Re-Recordings 
Numbers 21 through 29 

In my review of these eight C. R. S. 
releases, on page 34 of the March 
Hobbies, I explained that their volume 
level was .considerablv below normal 
owing to an error in the re-recording 
process. Word has just reached me 
that Jack L. Caidin, sponsor of C. R. S. 
records, has decided to do over all 
sixteen sides. Moreover, he will re- 
place any or all of the records free 
of charge to those who are willing to 
turn in the old re-recordings for the 
new ones. It is not necessary to re- 
turn the entire disc, incidentally, just 
break out the portion carrying the 
label and send it to him c/o of C. R. S. 
Historical Recordings, 2060 First Ave- 
nue, New York 29, N. Y. Please note 
that replacements cannot be secured 
through dealers stocking C. R. S. re- 
cords, but only through Mr. Caidin 
himself at the address already given. 


.Edison. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

GRACE SPENCER, “First Lady of the Phonograph" n 


By ULYSSES 

The letter which I quoted last 
month from Grace Spencer gave most 
of the salient facts concerning the 
career of this gifted singer, who ap- 
pears to be the first woman ever to 
make a Victor record and one of the 
first feminine singers for the phono- 
graph. It is a coincidence that both 
she and Elizabeth Spencer whose 
recording career began about ten 
years after Grace Spencer's had 
closed, studied with Jacaues Bouhy, 
the distinguished Belgian baritone, in 
Paris. Artists of the name of Spen- 
cer, incidentally, played more than 
their proportionate part in the early 
history of the phonograph. Leonard 
Garfield Spencer (presumably no re- 
lation to the others) became the first 
world-famous recording comedian 
shortly after the Columbia company 
went into business in Washington, 
D. C., in 1889. His brother, Harry, 
also made a few records. Janet 
Spencer, the contralto, was well 
known for her few, but popular, Vic- 
tor Red Seal records; Elizabeth 
Spencer, from 1911 to 1926, was one 
of the most popular singers Edison 
ever had — and upon Grace Spencer I 
have already conferred the title of 
“First Lady of the Phonograph.' 7 (I 
might mention in passing that Eliza- 
beth Spencer 'was not born into a 
Spencer family, but married a man 
named Spencer and continued to ruse 
that last name for professional pur- 
poses after they were divorced.) 

Mrs. Doolittle admits she isn 7 t sure 
of the dates when she first began 
making records under her maiden 
name of Grace Spencer. However, 
an 1899 Edison record catalog lists 
the Original Lyric Trio as being com- 
posed of Estella L. Mann, soprano; 
John Havens, tenor, and W. F. 
Hooley, bass. As we have already 
seen, the 1900 catalog gives the trio 7 s 
personnel as Miss Spencer. Harry 
Macdonough and Hooley. so that 
seems to indicate the young lady be- 
gan making records in 1899 or 1900. 
Macdonough told me years ago that 
he made his first Edison cylinders in 
October, 1898, so he and Miss Spen- 
cer must have “cut their recording- 
eyeteeth 77 at pretty nearly the same 
time. I have not yet been *ble to 
find out anything about Miss Mann 
and Havens, their forerunners in the 
trio. 

Miss Grace Spencer probably made 
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(JIM WALSH) 

other Zonophone records in addition 
to the one I sent her daughter, and 
no doubt she sang on some of the 
seven-inch Victors, that preceded the 
10-inch Monarch issue, besides also 
singing with Macdonough and the 
Lyric Trio for Edison. In addition, 
she says, she made many solos. 

It 7 s more than likely that she also 
made Monarchs in the 5,000 series — 
the first ten-inch records sold by Vic- 
tor before the dog trademark was 
adopted in 1903 — but I am unable 
to find any listed in a mimeographed 
catalog which the company sent me 
some years ago of all the single-faced 
Black Label masters then preserved 
in the company's files. (Nearly all 
of these, I have been told, have since 
been destroyed — presumably so that 
more space can be available for stor- 
ing the precious masters of hot jazz 
and boogie-woogie!) 

There are, however, three ten-inch 
Spencer - Macdonough duets: No. 
1359, “Life's Dream Is O'er." which I 
have already mentioned; 1360, “Home 
to Our Mountains 77 (how did it hap- 
pen that this familiar Trovatore 
number was sung as a duet for tenor 
and soprano?) and 1362. “Tell Me, 
Pretty Maiden, 77 the lilting air from 
FI or ado ra, which was one of the big- 
gest sellers of those long-gone days. 
The Victor master list also contains 
No. 4282, “Elegie,” mentioned simply 
as sung by “Spencer. 77 but Miss 
Spencer says she originally recorded 
it. Many popular records of a 
“standard 77 nature were later re-made 
by other singers, after the original 
artists were no longer available, to 
take advantage of improvements in 
recording methods, so “Elegie" after- 
wards was sung by Elise Stevenson 
and still later by Elizabeth Spencer, 
with the same master number being 
retained. In 1908 or earlier, the 
“Pretty Maiden" duet was re-made 
for the same reason, with Miss Stev- 
enson as soprano. 

It has already been mentioned that 
Miss Spencer married Dr. Willard F. 
Doolittle in 1903. She has only one 
child, Mrs. Lewis M. Wilson, of New 
York, who was born ten years after 
her marriage. Mrs. Doolittle lives 
at 170 West 73rd street, New York 
City. Her husband died in June, 1944. 

Only a few soprano voices would 
record satisfactorily around the turn 
of the century, but it is easy to tell, 
even from the somewhat worn discs 
which I sent to Mrs. Wilson, that the 
former's Spencer's tones had a beau- 
tifully clear, pure quality. I suspect 
that she also sings in two even more 
worn Victors which I still have: No. 
90, “When I Was a Lad” (from 
“Pinafore 77 ), by the Lyric Trio, on 
which the scratch is so virulent as to 
make it almost impossible to under- 
stand the words; and the Floradora 
Sextet, sung by an undentified mixed 
chorus. Of course, we have already 
seen that this was likewise made as 
a Spencer-Macdonough duet. 
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It has bsan a source of genuinely 
great pleasure to me to learn that 
Grace Spencer, concerning whose 
identity I puzzled for so many years, 
is still living, and I know that all 
lovers of the old records and admir- 
ers of the gifted men and women who 
made them wish her the best of 
health and happiness. 

Miss Spencer may be sure that 
when the pioneer recording artists 
and their record collectors friends 
have their annual get-together some- 
where in or near New York in Sep- 
tember, we'd feel honored by the 
presence of the First Lady of Phono- 
graph. . Consequently, it makes me 
proud indeed to quote the following 
excerpt from her letter, which I have 
saved for the last: 

“I shall be very happy to attend 
your reunion, with my daughter, in 
September — and please be good 
enough to send me a copy of the 
sketch you insert in the magazine." 
(That I shall certainly do!) And the 
former Miss Spencer teases me a bit 
about my inquiry as to whether I 
might print the date of her birth by 
saying: 

“As to my age, shall I just tell you 
I am. pushing 70. or must I ten yu« 
on which side — the sunny or the 
shady? I leave you to judge that 
when I meet you. Thank you for your 
interest and goodness. Very sincere- 
ly yours, Grace Spencer Doolittle.” 

And thank you, Mrs. Doolittle, for 
providing me with the “materials” 
for what I'm sure HOBBIES readers 
will agree has been a most interest- 
ing sketch. From, the looks of 
things, as I write this on the evening 
of December 18, 1947, there will be a 
large and enthusiastic turn-out of 
collectors and recording artists ready 
to pay you homage at that eagerly 
awaited meeting next September! 


// Now Ready !! 

The New Catalogue of 
Historical Recordings 

By ROBERT BAUER 

Contains 494 pages of listings of 
classical vocal recordings (lateral- 
cut discs — no cylinders or vertical- 
cut discs) issued in Europe and 
the USA from 1898 to 1908/9. 

The new catalogue is a sub- 
stantial. improvement over the 
first edition of 1938 because it has: 
two hundred additional pages ; 
birth, debut and death dates 
and places of many of the artists, 
strict alphabetical order; two 
pages of label information; Cloth 
Binding; etc. etc. 

Price $9.75 

Remit by Check or Money Order to: 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
317 West 108th St., 

New York 25, N. Y. 

and your copy will be mailed to you 
direct from England. 


RECORDS 


EDISON DISCS, new, lots of fifty, 20c 
ea. Cylinders, lots af fifty, 20c ea. Old 
dated catalogs.— Charles Clark, Welling- 
ton, Ohio. myl741 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service, Room 1108, 8 
W. 40th St., New York 18. N. Y. my6698 


WANTED: 9[/ 2 " discs for Stella music 
box. Also cigarette pictures. — Montclair 
Gallery, 716 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, 
N. J. au6226 


PATHE DISC records wanted, prefera- 
bly those with engraved labels and start- 
ing at center groove. Operatic and clas- 
sic only.— Henry Herold, 8778 111 St., 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. je3783 


H IGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. aul287il 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Vocal oper- 
atic, popular, Edisons, jazz, for sale 
reasonably priced. Send your want list. 
— Delano, 349 Llndenwolde, Ambler, Pa. 

s68S5 


REDUCED Price Sale — Classical Re- 
cord Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 
City, N. Y. jel2276 


OLD MUSIC BOX MELODIES album 
RB, 3 favorite ballads, 6 sides, Home 
Sweet Home, Love's Old Sweet Song, 
Mocking Bird, Silver Threads, etc., re- 
produced from rare old music boxes on 
modern phonograph records. $6.25 post- 
paid.— Bornand Music Box Records, 333 
6th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. my3446 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra recorda 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway Rt. 3, Hanover. 
Mass. P. O. Box 342, £128782 


CYLINDER phonographs, records, mu- 
sic boxes, discs, parts, bought, sold, ex- 
changed. 6U cents for list. Returnable on 
first order. — A. Nugent, Jr., 1UU N. Third 

St., Richmond, Va. my3873 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

a u6844 

PORTER LYREHARP, Hudson Pulton 
Zither, Edison discs, Pershing auto- 
graphed record. — Winifred Browne, 700 

N. State, Chicago, IU. my!911 

PHONOGRAPH CYLINDERS bought 
for my personal collection. 500 duplicates 
to exchange. — Benj. Franklin, Haynes- 
ville, Virginia. jly30l2 

SWISS MUSICAL Units $3.50 postpaid. 
Musical Wedding-Baby Albums, Music 
Boxes. — Novelties of Distinction, 131 W. 

42nd, New York 18. N. Y. my3662 

MUSIC BOXES of the disc type in 
various makes and sizes. Regina, 15^6" 
and 27" discs. Criterion, 20^" discs. Vic- 
tor, Columbia and Edison Diamond Disc 
records. Welte-Mlgnon and 88 note piano 
rolls. Stringed instruments. All Inquiries 
answered. — Insley C. Looker, S. Maple 
Ave., Basking Ridge. N. J. je3856 

. MUSIC BOX COMBS repaired by ex- 
pert. New teeth proberly installed and 
tuned. Cylinders entirely repinned. — A. 
Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

jly3223 


MUSIC BOXES; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I, Je3434 


FOR SALE: One boxed Graphophone, 
11" sq. and 7" high, with horn, and 35 
good records dated around 1901. “Josh 
Billings", etc. Graphophone like new. 
Please offer. — O. B. Seay, 16 Johnson 
Building, Augusta, Ga. je3235 


FOR SALE: Very old violin made In 
Cremona 1622. Write — Mrs. Bessie K. 
Andrews, Duke Power Company, Salis- 
bury, N. C. je3G62 

SWISS MUSIC BOX, exquisitely inlaid 
rosewood case, 31" long on matching 
table; 6 cylinders, S selections on each. 
Completely reconditioned; beautiful tone. 
—A. Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y. myl0l2 


UNUSED EDISON disc records. 50 dif- 
ferent $7.50, random selection. — A. E. 
Larsen, 1213 W. 63rd St., Chicago, HI. 

je3662 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirsrchmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. aul2276 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on the violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
connoisseurship. Antique musical Instru- 
ments. Lists free. — Houghton Music Co., 
42 New Bridge St., Newcastle- on -Tyne. 
England. S124812 


BACK POPULAR MUSIC to 1850. Bal- 
lads, Rags, everything. List 10c— Fore’s, 
H-3151 High., Denver 6, Colo. myl2048 


WANTED: Old phonographs, cylinder 
records, music boxes, discs, parts. Cata- 
logs and other books on same. — Nugeht, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. jel20011 


WANTED: Player piano rolls, standard 
88-note; classical only. Write. — F. K. Mac 
Callum, 1816 E. Rio Grande, El Pa£o, 
Texas. je3662 

10,000 OPERATIC Records— For sile, 
G & T, HMV, Fonotipias, Victor, Colum- 
bia, etc. Send want list to — John Sicig- 
nano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. ; J. 
Jlyspos 


THE LAST of the Cremonas. Booklet 
listing thirty violins and their makdrs. 
Postpaid $1. — Isador Berger, Violin Con- 
noisseur, 166 E. Ohio, Chicago, 111. 

dl24431 


GOLDEN AGE SERIES 

ft RE-RECORDINGS 

-Harrold* 

Gemme Bellincioni 

No. 1000, 10-In. — $2.00 List 

Voi lo sapete Cavalleria Rusticana 

Vlssi D'arte Tosca 

Celestina Boninsegna 

No. 1001, 10-In.— $2.00 List 
Vergine degli angeli, ForzaDel Destino 

D'amor sulli'ali rosee Trovatore 

DEALERS INVITED - DIRECT SALES 

HENRY HERROLD to 

8778 111 St., Richmond Hill 18, N. Y. 


C. R. S. 

Historical Records 

Re-issues and re-recordings of 
operatic , theatrical 9 and 
speech records . 

Records available through dealers only. 

FREE MAILING LIST OF NEW ISSUES. 

lie 

C. R. S. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS 

2060 First Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

The Death of John Bieling 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


On the morning of Wednesday, 
March 31, I went to my front door 
and found a Negro man waiting to 
hand me a telegram. When I read it, 
I received news that shocked but 
didn't exactly surprise me. The mes- 
sage was from George Bieling and 
said that George’s father, John Biel- 
ing, the famous pioneer recording 
artist, had died the day before in his 
home at 102 Lafayette Avenue, 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y. 

Although I knew that John had 
heart disease and, in an often heard 
expression, “might go at any time,” 
the news of his passing hit me hard. 
I still haven’t been able to compre- 
hend fully that I shall never see 
again the lovable old gentleman 
whom I considered one of my dear- 
est friends. It was made doubly 
hard to realize because only a week 
before I had received one of John’s 
genially chatty letters, telling me 
that he had enjoyed a happy 79th 
birthday on March 18th — just 12 
days before his death — and that he 
was eagerly looking forward to 
“John Bieling Day” next September. 

Mr. Bieling’s death temporarily 
disrupted plans for observing the 
Day, when record collectors expected 
to entertain John and other old-time 
recording artists with a party. The 
date had been set for September 10, 
and the Georgian room of the Garden 
City Hotel had been reserved, so that 
John, who lived only a short distance 
from Garden City, would be able to 
attend as our special guest of honor. 
The party was to be an outgrowth 
of similar events he had given at his 
home in September, 1946, and 1947, 
for a group of intimate friends. Be- 
cause of the great interest in the af- 
fair and the considerable burden it 
imposed upon the ladies of the Biel- 
ing family, the collectors had agreed 
that hereafter they would hold John 
Bieling Day in some place accom- 
modating a larger crowd and that 
the expense would be divided among 
those attending. The artists, of 
course, would come as non-paying 
guests. 

So a few days after John’s death, 
there was uncertainty about what to 
do. There was some sentiment in 
favor of dropping the plans, at least 
for this year, although most of us 
felt that our old friend would want 
us to go ahead and meet in his hon- 
or, just as if he were there. There 
was also serious discussion of trans- 
ferring the “party” to the Thomas 
A. Edison laboratory in West 
Orange, New Jersey. However, this 
would have been inconvenient to 
some of the artists who want to at- 
tend. So I’m glad to say that it’s 
been decided to go ahead with the 
Garden City hotel arrangements. 
During the next several months I 
shall be busy, writing to a long list 


of pioneer artists and urging them to 
attend. Collectors are planning to 
come from all parts of the country, 
and anyone who admires the early 
artists and their work is invited to 
join us. 

There will be a reservation fee — 
probably of $5.50 — payable by each 
collector, to help defray the expense 
of engaging the room, which seats 
400 persons and is equipped with a 
piano, and of serving a meal. Tick- 
ets will be mailed by Harry Selinger, 
9 Clark Avenue, Oceanside, Long Is- 
land, New York, to whom correspon- 
dence about the party should be ad- 
dressed. If you plan to attend, write 
Mr. Selinger a postal card — not a 
letter — telling him so and men- 
tioning whether yo*u are a collector. 
But don’t send any money until you 
are notified. Children under 18 will 
not be eligible! Persons coming 
from a considerable distance would 
do well to reserve rooms in New 
York City hotels. The Garden City 
Hotel’s rates are from four to eight 
dollars a day, and rooms must be en- 
gaged at least 60 days in advance. 

Now, back to Mr. Bieling’s death. 
Biographical sketches of this fine 
artist appeared in the July and 
August, 1942, issues of HOBBIES. 
However, a large number of readers 
interested in old records have been 
added in the past half. dozen years. 
For their benefit I’ll touch briefly 
upon his career. 

John Henry Bieling was born on 
March 18, 1869, in New York City’s 
Fourteenth Ward, and he frequently 
referred humorously to himself as 
“just an old Fourteenth Ward boy.” 
His father was a carpenter, of Ger- 
man descent. John had to leave 
school as a youngster to help his 
father support a large family, and 
he didn’t get a great deal of formal 
education. But he had an alert, ac- 
quisitive mind, which he improved 
by reading good books (histories 
were his favorites) and studying at 
home. As a very young man, he 
painted stained glass for Tiffany’s, 
but he had become well known as the 
possessor of a beautiful “top tenor” 
voice. In 1894 he and three other 
young fellows — 1 George Gaskin, 
second tenor; Joe Riley, baritone, and 
Jim Cherry, bass — formed the Man- 
hasset Quartet, the first male voice 
ensemble ever to make a record. 
They sang for the old United States 
Phonograph Company, in Newark. 
The quartet worked, for about all the 
pioneer recording firms of the time, 
but didn’t stay together very long. 
In 1896, it was succeeded by tne 
Edison Quartet, consisting of Biel- 
ing, first tenor; Jere Mahoney, sec- 
ond tenor; S. H. Dudley, baritone, 
and William F. Hooley, bass. Mahon- 
ey’s health failed and he was suc- 
ceeded in 1899 by Harry Macdon- 
ough. This was the first recording 
quartet to win world-wide fame, and 
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This picture of John H. Bieling was tak- 
en in London, August 4, 1902 by Russell 
Hunting of "Casey Record Fame". 

it became even better known on disc 
records as the Haydn or Hayden, 
Quartet. In 1910, the American 
Quartet was organized. Its members 
were Bieling and Hooley; Billy Mur- 
ray, second tenor, and Steve Porter, 
baritone. The Hayden Quartet dis- 
banded in 1914, when Mr. Bieling had 
to leave it because of voice trouble, 
but John Young took his place in the 
American (which was known as the 
Premier Quartet on Edison records), 
and it continued in existence, with 
various changes of personnel, until 
1925. John told me that he believed 
his voice trouble started because of 
the large amount of “yipping” he 
had to do, impersonating a cowboy, 
in a 1910 Edison record of “A Cow- 
boy’s Romance,” made by the inex- 
haustibly inventive Len Spencer, with 
the help of Ada Jones and the quar- 
tet. He could barely speak for sever- 
al weeks after that cylinder was re- 
corded. 

Although he stopped singing, John 
Bieling was still interested in- the 
phonograph. In 1918 he was a travel- 
ing representative of the New York 
Talking Machine Company, calling 
on Victor dealers in New Jersey. 
Two years later he moved to Hemp- 
stead from, Elmhurst, where he had 
lived for 16 years, and opened a Vic- 
trola shop. He retired from business 
in 1926. It’s interesting to know 
that, before he lost his voice, John 
occasionally sang at the Metropolitan 
Opera, as a supernumerary. Among 
the operas in which he appeared 
were Aida and Tosca. He greatly 
amused me by telling of the time 
when he was acting an archbishop 
and had a terrible time keeping his 
outlandish looking hat from falling 
off. 

John Bieling was unique among re- 
cording artists because of the fact 
that he won fame solely on the 
strength of his quartet work and his 
duets with other singers — chiefly 
Macdonough. In the late 1890’s he 
made Edison cylinders with a con- 
tralto, the late May Kelso, and they 
may have been the first male and 
female team to do recorded work. 
After his very earliest days as a 
record maker, he never had a solo 
record in any company’s catalog. 
His nearest approach to that proba- 
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bly was Victor 4655, “Let Me Write 
What I Never Dared to Tell/' listed 
as by “Bieling and Haydn Quartet.-’’ 
Although the obituary notices in New 
York papers said that Mr. Bieling’s 
recording work was chiefly for Vic- 
tor and Columbia, the truth is that 
he sang comparatively little for the 
latter a-nd that he was known almost 
entirely as a Victor and Edison artist. 
One virtually unknown fact about his 
career, however, is that in the mid- 
dle 1890’s he and George Gaskin 
made duets for Columbia under the 
team name of “Gaskin and Living- 
ston.” 

I met John Bieling for the first 
time in September, 1946, when I 
went to Hempstead to attend the 
first of his parties, but we had been 
friends by correspondence since 1942. 
When I first saw John I found it 
hard to reconcile him, as a small, 
thin, elderly man, with the pictures 
the old record catalogs used to con- 
tain of a handsome, husky looking 
young fellow. During his last few 
years, John gradually lost his appe- 
tite and ate so little that he had an 
almost emaciated appearance. But 
his blue eyes retained their sparkle, 
his mind was clear and he kept his 
sense of humor. His intimate 
friends, such as his Hempstead 
neighbor, Bryant Burke, were much 
afraid that he wouldn't be able to 
have his party last September or 
that, if he did, the excitement would 
tell upon his weak heart, but John 
had a great time and came through 
in fine style. During recent months, 
he had been living in anticipation of 
next September 10, when his friends 
would once more be gathered around 
him. 

That was not to be. But he had a 
foretaste on his birthday of what 
John Bieling Day would have been. 
I had sent him a small gift, and he 
wrote to me on March 23: “My dear 
Jim; Thanks for the beautiful card 
and book which you so kindly sent 
to me for my birthday ... I must 
say I had a very fine birthday and 
wish you could have been here with 
us. Billy Murray, Bryant, Harry 
Selinger, all came in and we listened 
to some of the old records. Harry 
Selinger very kindly brought his 
portable machine over. Then I had 
my whole family with me for the 
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day and, all in all, it sure was very 
pleasant . . . Bryant and Harry 

seem to be going along with the af- 
fair for September the 10th quite 
well and I only hope and pray my 
health is all right, for some days I 
don’t feel as well as others, but of 
course when you are in your eighti- 
eth year you can’t ask for too much.” 

Just a week later John Bieling 
was dead. He became ill on Monday 
night and died at about 7 o’clock 
Tuesday morning. The funeral was 
held at 8 p. m., Friday, April 2, in 
the Cronk Funeral Home at Garden 
City. Burial was in Cedar Grove 
Cemetary at Flushing, L. I. Mr. 
Bieling is survived by his second 
wife, Mrs. Meta Von Oesen Bieling; 
three sons — Harry F., George B. 
and Fred W. Bieling; and three 
daughters — Mrs. Magdalen Meyran, 
Mrs. Nellie Michener and Mrs. Char- 
lotte Conlin. The service was in 
charge of a noted record collector 
and admirer of Mr. Bieling. the Rev. 
Edward Vesper. Flowers were re- 
ceived from friends and admirers of 
the singer living in widely scattered 
places. 

I mourn John Bieling’s death most 
sincerely. But I like to recall some- 
thing he said to me one evening last 
September, while we sat together in 
the twilight on his cool front porch. 
Speaking whimsically but most evi- 
dently in earnest, John said: “One 
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VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
Individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service, Room 1108. 8 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. nG698 


WANTED: 9/ 2 " discs for Stella music 
box. Also cigarette pictures. — Montclair 
Gallery, 716 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, 
N. J. &u6226 


PATHE DISC records wanted, prefera- 
bly those with engraved labels and start- 
ing at center groove. Operatic and clas- 
sic only. — Henry Herrold, 8778 111 St., 
Richmond Hill, N. Y. je3783 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. HIrschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. aul28711 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Vocal oper- 
atic, popular, Edisons, jazz, for sale 
reasonably priced. Send your want list. 
— Delano, 349 Lindenwolde, Ambler, Pa. 

S6835 


REDUCED Price Sale — Classical Re- 
cord Shop, 826 Seventh Ave., New York 
City. N. Y. jel2276 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra record/* 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Uoyd 
Q. Kelley, Broadway R.t. 3, Hanover 
Mass. P. O. Box 342, fl28782 


UNUSED EDISON disc records. 50 dif- 
ferent $7.50, random selection. — A. E. 
Larsen, 1213 W. 63rd St., Chicago, 111. 

Je36G2 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. aul227G 


REGINA 20%'' metal discs wanted. — 
George Francis Schait, D. C., 3 Spring- 
field Ave.. Cranford. N. J. au3023 


of these days that Death Angel is 
going to tap me on the shoulder and 
say, ‘Come along with me, Bieling! 
You’ve been fooling around here long 
enough!’ Then, Jim,” he continued, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on me violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
eonnoisseurship. Antique musical instru- 
ments. Lists tree. — Houghton Music Co., 
42 New Bridge ^t., iNeWeastle-on-Ty ne, 
England. S124812 


ANTIQUE HARDMAN 3-legged piano; 
rosewood case, fine condition; mechani- 
cally perfect, price $600, crated. Trans- 
portation extra. — Florence Alston, Car- 
son, Iowa. jelQ41 


WANTED: Old phonographs, cylinder 
records, music boxes, discs, parts. Cata- 
logs arid other books on same. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. jel20011 

WANTED: Player piano rolls, standard 
88-note; classical only. Write. — F. K. Mac 
Callum, 1816 E. Rio Grande, El Paso, 
Texas. Je3662 


10,000 OPERATIC Records — For Sale, 
G & T, HMV, Fonotipias, Victor, Colum- 
bia, etc. Send want list to — John Sicig- 
nano, 29 Columbia Ave.. Nutley, N. J. 

Jly60U5 


THE LAST of the Cremonas. Booklet 
listing thirty violins and their makers. 
Postpaid $1.— lsador Berger, Violin Con- 
noisseur, 165 E. Ohio, Chicago, 111. 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

au6S44 


FOR SALE: Regina, disc type, music 
box and extra records. Cabinet and ma- 
chine in perfect condition.— Tom Perrin, 
Augusta Herald, Augusta, Ga. au3S03 

PHONOGRAPH CYLINDERS bought 
for my personal collection. 500 duplicates 
to exchange.— Benj, Franklin, Haynes- 
ville, Virginia. jly30l2 


ROSEWOOD KIMBALL sq. piano. Ex- 
cellent condition. Any reasonable offer 
accepted. Haviland Moss Rose dinner 
set.— Thearl Smith, Omena, Mich. jel331 

MUSIC BOXES of the disc type in 
various makes and sizes. Regina, 16V$s' 
and 27" discs. Criterion, 20Mt" discs. Vic- 
tor, Columbia and Edison Diamond Disc 
records. Welte-Mignon and 88 note piano 
rolls. Stringed instruments. All inquiries 
answered. — Insley C. Looker, S. Maple 
Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. je3856 

MUSIC BOX COMBS repaired by ex- 
pert. New teeth proberly installed and 
tuned. Cylinders entirely repinned.— A. 
Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

jly3223 


MUSIC! BOXES; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. je3434 


FOR SALE: One boxed Graphophone, 
H" sq. and 7" high, with horn, and 35 
good records dated around 1901. "Josh 
Billings’*, etc. Graphophone like new. 
Please offer.— O. B. Seay, 16 Johnson 
Building, Augusta, Ga. je3235 


FOR SALE: Very old violin made in 
Cremona 1622. Write — Mrs. Bessie K. 
Andrews, Duke Power Company, Salis- 
bury, N. C. je3662 


SWISS MUSICAL Units $3.50. Musical 
album stands (plays Wedding March). 
Music boxes. — Novelties of Distinction. 
131 W. 12nd. New York IS, N. Y. au30S2 


BACK SHEET MUSIC to 1S50. Bal- 
lads. Rags, everything. List 10c. — Fore’s, 
H-3151 High. Denver 5, Colo. myl2698 
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Germany, Russia, North Africa and 
most of North America, gathering- 
material for his drawings. Theodore 
Roosevelt’s enthusiasm for his work 
helped to open the eyes of the public 
to his worth. Though many call him 
an illustrator (just as Hogarth and 
Rembrandt were labeled at one time), 
rather than a painter, his pictures are 
vital and picturesque portrayals, as 
are his sculptures. Besides these ac- 
complishments, he wrote fresh vigor- 
ous prose and among the books he 
published a few are Pony Tracks 
(1895) ; Crooked Trails (1898) ; 
Stones of Peace and War (1899) ; Men 
With The Bark On (1900) ; and The 
Way Of An Indian (1906). He was 
determined to have all details accurate 
and had at his home in New Rochelle 
a huge collection of cowboy outfits, 
Indian trappings, and army equip- 
ment, besides his canvases, bronzes, 
and sketches. This collection and some 
of his own work is now in the Reming- 
ton Art Memorial at Ogdensburg and 
there at the public library, one will 
find his library of western history. 
Some of his work is also m the New 
York Public Library. 

He died very suddenly of pneumonia 
on December 26, 1909, and was buried 
at Canton, N. Y. As his epitaph he 
wanted “He knew the Horse.” 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 

“I'd like to think that when I pass 
over Jordan I’ll start walking <up the 
hill but before I’ve gone far I'll 
see’ old Bill Hooley coming down. 
And Bill will say in that deep bass 
voice of his: ‘Why, here's Bieling! 
Where've you been all this time? 
The old gang's been looking for you 
for years! Harry Macdonough and 
Sam Rous (S. H. Dudley) are right 
around the corner, and Walter Miller 
(for many years Edison's recording 
director) is with them. Walter wants 
wants us to do twenty rounds of 
‘The Holy City' and a dozen of ‘The 
Cornfield Medley.' So hurry up and 
let’s get started! 

“And so, Jim,” John summed up, 
“I'll try out my voice and it’ll be 
better than it ever was on earth. 
And the four of us old Hayden 
Quartet boys will get our heads to- 
gether in front of that recording 
horn, and we'll sing and sing — sing 
a lot better than we ever aid down 
here! To tell you the truth, I think 
that would be my idea of Heaven — 
to have my voice back and go on 
singing, forever and ever!” 

John had tears in his eyes, and I 
felt them in my own as he drew 
that fanciful picture. “The Canary,” 
as Billy Murray used to call him, 
because he never “blasted” when 
singing into a recording horn, was 
one of the most lovable of men. If 
John Bieling Day is held this Sep- 
tember, as I hope it will be, those of 
us who are left will try to have the 
good time that we know our beloved 
friend would wish for us, but we'll 
sadly deplore the loss of him in 
whose honor the event has been 
named. 
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P. O. Box 1097 Providence, Rhode Island 


A rare early Wlnilsor arm chair, with a how 
back, and unusually comfortable seat, all re- 
finlshed In rich natural maple and ready to 
use. A fine heirloom, early and solid— $80.00 

An unusual nodding bisque kitten. She sits up 
and begs, and she is a lovely, with grey 
head, back and tail, while her feet are block. 
She wears a baby blue ribbon around her 
neck, and her head nods. Approx. 5" tall. 
Very cute $21.00 

Very beautiful, very small mahogany chest of 
drawers with delicate scalloped apron and 
line of satlnwood inlay on all drawers and 
apron. A piece so small it could be used 
io" a lamp table, with darling french feet. 
It is 32" tall, 171V' deep, and 22" across 
the front. Has 4 full length drawers. Per- 
fect condition, a beauty 1 $02.00 

A Gibson Girl calendar plate, year 1909. Lovely 
girl'3 head In center rich coloring, and in 
excellent condition $7.50 

A tiny adorable little cream pitcher with rose 
buds and blue ribbon garland, and wide little 
spout. It Is 2>/ 2 " tall. An old one $5.50 

An extremely fine old Staffordshire trinket 
box. It is an old square piano, and the music 
is open on the music rack, and the coloring 
is rich, and it is in perfect condition. The 


piano is rosewood and back of the music rack 
Is more music in pink and blue covers. It 
Is 4" long, 3" tall and 2^" deep $15.00 

Another of those largo hinged top old Iron 
match boxes that hang on the wall or sit on 
a table as preferred. This one has a hand- 
some dog heavily embossed on cover. Big 

enough for cigarettes $7.50 

A deep handsome walnut frame with a gold 
liner nil In perfect condition. Measures out- 
side 40" long, by 29" wide. Inside opening 
34" long by 23" wide. Grand for mir- 
ror. Very rich $16.00 

Sweet old china salt shaker, with seasoape 
painted on It, sailing ships, a rock coast and 

castle. Lovely colors. 4" tall $4.00 

Unusually lacy Iron trivet, round, with 5 little 
paw feet. Measures 5 l ,V' across. A nice one 

and old $4.50 

Beautiful deep blue plate, early Staffordshire, 
perfect condition. Allover color, fruit and 

flowers. A honey! $10.00 

Original print by Bafllie “The Life and Ago of 
Man". Unusually brilliant colors. Perfect 
condition, appropriately framed In old pine 
frame reflnlshed. Overall measurements 17 
by 13". Fascinating picture showing stages 
man’s life from cradle to grave. Quaint and 
amusing $9.00 


All Prices Net No C. O. D.'s Carrying Charges Extra Jec 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 

Frederic C. 


By ULYSSES 



So many of the early recording 
artists are no longer with us that 
it’s especially pleasant to write about 
one still alive, in excellent voice and 
carrying on his professional activi- 
ties wdth a vigor and enthusiasm 
that would be noteworthy in a man 
half his age. 

I haven’t yet met Frederic C. Free- 
mantel, but I hope that he will be 
one of the welcome guests at the 
meeting of recording artists and 
record collectors to be held next 
September in the Garden City hotel 
on Long Island, New York. Even 
without the pleasure of personal ac- 
quaintance, it has been easy to de- 
duce from correspondence and print- 
ed matter that, as well as being a 
fine singer and teacher, Mr. Free- 
mantel is a remarkable man in other 
ways. He is also probably unique 
among Pioneer Recording Artists 
for being a member of a family list- 
ed in '‘Burke’s Peerage” as among 
the British nobility. 

This distinguished tenor’s family 
name actually is Freemantle and is 
pronounced “free-mantle,” as it is 
spelled. The singer explains, how- 
ever, that during his entire profes- 
sional career he has spelled the 
name as Freemantel and pronounced 
it “freeman-TELL,” because the lat- 
ter pronounciation “seems to lend it- 
self to a more professional accent.” 

Frederick Charles Freemantel was 
born in England some 75 years ago. 
In 1881 he began his musical career 
as a choir boy in St. Bennett and All 
Saints Church, London. While still 
a child he sang at many of the Choir 
Festivals in Westminster Abbey and 


RECORDING ARTISTS 

Freemantel 
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St. Paul’s Cathedral, under the train- 
ing of Sir Joseph Barn by, and was 
one of the choristers especially chos- 
en to sing at the great Jubilee cele- 
brations held in St. Paul’s for Queen 
Victoria. Later, he became interest- 
ed in band and orchestral music and 
learned to play the cornet, trumpet 
and other brass instruments. After 
his voice changed, he resumed his 
studies with a succession of English 
and continental teachers and, while 
in his early twenties, made a series 
of concert and oratorio appearances, 
from 1896 to 1900, in Canada and the 
United States. After engaging in 
special studies at Western Universi- 
ty in Pittsburgh, he was appointed 
director and conductor of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club, the Carnegie Glee 
Club and the Apollo Club. He also 
appeared as soloist with the Pitts- 
burgh Orchestra, conducted by Vic- 
tor Herbert. 

Soon afterward, Mr. Freemantel 
was appointed tenor soloist at the 
Madison Avenue Baptist church, 
New York, and served for five 
seasons as chorus master and assist- 
ant musical director of the Ocean 
Grove (N. J.) music festivals. Dur- 
ing the festivals he appeared fre- 
quently as tenor soloist on the same 
platform, with operatic notables, in- 
cluding Caruso, Sembrich, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Nordica, Edward John- 
son and Herbert Witherspoon. He 
was the first tenor to essay a role 
in the Philadelphia Operatic Society, 
now the Philadelphia Opera Com- 
pany. He sang Rhadames in “Aida” 
and “Raoul” in “The Huguenots” and 
had the leading part in an opera, 
“Hoshi San,” written by John Luther 
Long, the librettiest of “Madam But- 
terfly,” with music by the Russian 
composer, Wassilli Leps. 

The recording experience of Mr. 
Freemantel — or Dr. Freemantel, as 
he is more generally known — began 
in 1907 when he was engaged by 
Victor to make a series of discs. 
Despite his extensive operatic and 
oratorio experience, he was not much 
called upon for that type of music, 
but instead his recording work was 
largely composed of hymn singing. 
His photograph appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1908, Victor catalog, with 
the following comment: 

“Dr. Freemantel is an educated 
and experienced musician, and has a 
voice of rich quality and great l’ange. 
He is the tenor soloist of the Cathe- 
deral in Philadelphia and is assistant 
director of the musical festivals at 
Ocean Grove.” 

All the Victor records then listed 
by Dr. Freemantel were single-faced. 
Three were 12-inch : 31691, “Ave 

Maria” (Franz Abt), sung in Latin; 
31629, an Easter hymn, “The Resur- 
rection” (Holden); and 31627, “Then 
You’ll Remember Me,” from Balfe's 
“Bohemian Girl.” His 10-inch records 


consisted of 5068, “La donne e Mo- 
bile,” from “Rigoletto,” sung in Ita- 
lian; and the following hymns: 5104, 
“Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me” ( Gould) ; 
5141, “My Mother’s Prayer” (Weed- 
en); 5194, “Over the Line” (Phelps); 
5261, “Shall You? Shall I?” (Mc- 
Granahan); 5142, “Softly and Tend- 
erly” (Thompson), and 5341, “The 
Ninety and Nine” (Sankey.) 

After Victor introduced its double- 
faced records late in 1908, some of 
Dr. Freemantel's earlier discs were 
reissued in the double form, as were 
a few new numbers. Included in the 
double-faced list were: 16007, “My 
Jesus, I Love Thee,” coupled with 
“Jesus, I am Resting,” by Harold 
Jarvis; 16009, “Lord, I’m Coming 
Home,” with “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought,” by Frank C. Stanley; 
16532, “The Ninety and Nine,” with 
“In the Sweet Bye and Bye,” Hay- 
den Quartet; 16533, “My Mother’s 
Prayer,” with “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
Trinity Choir; 16742, “Jesus, Saviour 
Pilot Me,” with “Nearer, My God to 
Thee,” Hayden Quartet; 16743, “Soft- 
ly and Tenderly,” with “The Old- 
Time Religion,” Hayden Quartet; and 
35048 (12-inch), “Then You’ll Re- 

member Me,” with “I’ll Sing Thee 
Songs of Araby,”' by Harry Mac- 
donough. 

The first, and apparently only, 
two-minute Edison cylinder made by 
Dr. Freemantel was issued in Oc- 
tober, 1908, about the time Victor 
was including some of his numbers 
in its first 160000 double-faced list. 
The Edison was No. 9962, “Ah! So 
Pure!” from “Martha”, and was thus 
described: “A new singer in an old, 
old favorite. Mr. Freemantel has a 
sympathetic tenor of remarkable 
range, his tones in the upper register 
being especially pure and well sus- 
tained. His interpretation of Flotow’s 
classic is masterly, to say the least.” 

When I asked Dr. Freemantel for 
some reminiscences of his recording 
experiences, he wrote: 

“I did, as you say, record for the 
old Edison people on those cylinders, 
but not too much. I objected to the 
speed with which they wanted us to 
sing the things. The Victor folks 
were more reasonable. The Victor 
recording was done at that time in 
Camden, in one of the small cottag- 
es which then comprised the plant. 
And, believe me, it meant that you 
had to sing if you wanted your voice 
to record. It was nothing like these 
days of 'crooning.’ . . . Really, I 
didn’t know much in those days. At 
least it seems so today, but, of 
course, we thought we knew it all. 
That seems to be a part of the 
'tenor get-up.’ I know some young- 
sters today who think they are on 
top, but they will wake up some 
day.” 

Dr. Freemantel says his only ap- 
pearance in opera in New York was 
in scenes from Meyerbeers’s "Le 
Prophete.” After several successful 
years as a singer and teacher in the 
East, he returned to London for 
study and research. Although his 
Victor list was not a long one. the 
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numbers he had recorded were so 
much of the “standard 1 ' type as to 
let him keep his rank for years 
among’ the favorite artists. But dur- 
ing his long- stay abroad, defects ap- 
parently developed in the matrices of 
his records, for they were re-made 
by Henry Burr and were reissued, at 
first under Burr's real name of Har- 
ry McClaskey and, a year or two 
later, with the more familiar Burr 
nom de disque. 

The Freemantel recordings give 
no idea of the tenor's greatest musi- 
cal interest, the little known songs 
of Beethoven, concerning which he 
long ago established himself as 
probably the world's foremost au- 
thority. He has given several reci- 
tals of Beethoven songs in New York, 
and they have won praise from emi- 
nent critics. In recent years, Dr. 
Freemantel has been m.ost active as 
a vocal teacher, both in person and 
by correspondence. Many readers 
will recall seeing his advertisements 
in the New York Times and other 
publications. Within the past year 
or so he has published a book, “High 
Tones and How to Sing Them" and 
has kindly sent me an autographed 
copy. One of his latest achievements 
is a course on public speaking, il- 
lustrated by twelve 12-inch vinylite 
Victor records. Concerning the new 
course and its accompanying records, 
the veteran tenor wrote to me: 

“I have just had the most thrilling 
experience of my life. I have just 
completed recording twelve 12-inch 
records for another course of mine 
. . . and to my mind they are won- 
derful records. If my voice, years 
ago, was half as good as it sounds 
on these records today, I should have 
been one of those ‘Red Seal' boys 
you speak of. When they are pres- 
sed I should like to send you one or 
two, and then — you can compare 
with my old records . . . I'm more 
active than I've ever been in my 
life, and my voice is in supreme con- 
dition . . . The spirit of youth is re- 
flected in everything that I am do- 
ing, so I can say from the bottom 
of my heart, ‘Thank God for Ameri- 
ca.’ " 

As he had said he would, Dr. 
Freemantel sent me two of the 

records to be used in his public 
speaking course. I can echo his 
statements about the quality and 

condition of his voice. It's unfair, 
of course, to compare modern, elec- 
trically-amplified recording with the 
“horn method" used more than 40 
years ago, but the voice quality of 
his latest discs is remarkablv fine 
for a man more than 70, and sounds 
much more rounded and sonorous 

than on his old records. Frederick 
Freemantel still has a voice and 

knows how to use it. I have had 
room to touch only upon the more 
outstanding features of this fine ar- 
tist's long career, but I'm sure all 
the readers of HOBBIES will join 
me in wishing him many more, ac- 
tive years of full achievement. I 
know that those who plan to take 
part in this year's observance of 
“John Bieling Day" will be hoping 
to meet him at Garden Oitv. 


RECORDS 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
Individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service. Room 1108, 8 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. n669S 


WANTED: 9i/ 2 " discs for Stella music 
box. Also cigarette pictures. — Montclair 
Gallery, 716 Bloomfield Ave., Montclair, 
N. J. au6226 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. aul287il 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Vocal oper- 
atic, popular, Edisons, jazz, for sale 
reasonably priced. Send your want list. 
— Delano. 349 Lindenwolde, Ambler, Pa. 

S68S5 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
di&c type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical Items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley. Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover. 
Mass. P. O. Box 342. f!2878? 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. au!2276 


REGINA 20%" metal discs wanted. — 
George Francis Schait, D. C. r 3 Spring- 
field Ave.. Cranford, N. J. au3023 


REDUCED PRICE SALE— Recordings 
S9c. — Classical Record Shop, 825 Seventh 
A ve . , New York City, N. Y. jel24S7 

WANTED 20% " and 27" Regina discs 
“When You and I Were Young, Maggie’', 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold", “The 
Band Played On.’' What titles have you? 
— Harry Happer, Pleasant Plains, ill. 

s3604 


LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on the violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
connoisseurshlp. Antique musical Instru- 
ments. Lists free. — Houghton Music Co.. 
42 New Bridge <St., Newcastle-on-Tvne. 
England. sl24812 


2000 UNSORTED cylinder records and 
Edison machine. All from old estaLe: 
operaties. vocals, etc. Best offer takes 
all. Cash or stamp collection. — Aztec 
Supply Co., Rock Island, 111. iivUSl 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder. 102 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. *3832 


FOR SALE : Edison Diamond Disk 
phonograph in excellent -condition and 
50 records, $25 express collect.—Robert 
C. Moon, S12 Washington St., Tallahas- 
see, Florida. s3223 


COLLECTION OF 66 old and classical 
records, single-faced, to the highest bid- 
der. List on request, stamp please. — Mrs. 
Eugene Loe, Beardstown, 111. jlyll61 


BACK SHEET MUSIC to 1850. Bal- 
lads, rags, everything. List 10c. — Fore's. 
3151 High, Denver 5, Colo. myl209S 


AMERICAN COLLECTORS 
are invited to subscribe to 
The Record Collector 

Monthly Magazine of the 
Bol Canto Club, England. 

The only periodical entirely devoted to the 
hobby of collecting celebrity vocal recording;. 
Interesting articles, discographies of famous 
singers, worthwhile discussions. 

Snmplo 30 cants. Subscription S3. 00. 

J. DENNIS 

J. DENNIS, 1 Pine View Road, 
IPSWICH, Suffolk, England. 

jlvp 


10,000 OPERATIC Records— For Sale, 
G & T, HMV, Fonotipias, Victor, Colum- 
bia, etc. Send want list to — John Sicig- 
nano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

Jly 6005 


THE LAST of the Cremonas. Booklet 
listing thirty violins and their makers. 
Postpaid $1. — lsador Berger, Violin Con- 
noisseur, 165 E. Ohio, Chicago, 111. 

dl24431 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Hairy 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

au6844 


FOR SALE: Regina, disc type, music 
box and extra records. Cabinet and ma- 
chine in perfect condition. — Tom Perrin, 
Augusta Herald, Augusta, Ga. au3803 


PHONOGRAPH CYLINDERS bought 
for my personal collection. 500 duplicates 
to exchange. — Benj. Franklin, Haynes- 
ville, Virginia. jly 3012 

MUSIC BOX COMBS repaired by ex- 
pert. New teeth proberly installed and 
tuned. Cylinders entirely repinned. — A. 
Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

jly3223 


MUSIC) BOXES; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. T. d6S6S 


SWISS MUSICAL Units $3.50. Musical 
album stands (plays Wedding March). 
Music boxes. — Novelties of Distinction, 
131 W. 42nd, New York 18, N. Y. au30S2 


FOR SALE: Weber sq. piano, carved 
legs, usable condition $150. crated — 
Mary W. Greene. Clinton, Wis. s3422 


WANTED — Melodian Music Rack, 
state width. — A. A. Houston. 754 Grain 
Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. jlyll9 


A Famous Violin 

Ole Bull, the famed Norwegian vi- 
olinist, owned one of the rare Stradi- 
varius violins. The violin, made in 
1687, was one of eight inlaid violins 
.aa.de by the master, Stradivanuu. 

When Ole Bull came to America 
on a concert tour after the Civil War 
he brought with him the violin. 
During one entire winter he lived at 
Cambridge, Mass., a neighbor of 
Longfellow's. At that time the poet 
was writing “Tales of a Wayside 
Inn," and Ole Bull was included in 
the group as “the Musician.” Long- 
fellow undoubtedly heard Mr. Bull 
play many times as this reference in 
his famous work indicates: 

“The instrument on which he played 
Was in Cremona's workshop made 
By a great master of the past, 

Ere yet was lost the art divine. 
Fashioned of maple and of pine 
That in Tyrolian's forests vast 
Has rocked and wrestled in the blast, 
Exquisite was it in design, 

Perfect in each minutest part, 

A marvel of the lutist's art: 

And in its ‘hollow chamber, that, 

The maker from whose hands it came 
Had written his unrivaled name: 
‘Antonius Stradivarius.’ ” 

From Ole Bull's hands the violin 
passed to John Hart, a well known 
London collector, then to the collec- 
tions of Charles Plowden and C. Old- 
man. At the death of Mr. Oldman it 
was bequeathed to the British Muse- 
um, but Ysaye, Sauret. Wilhelm j and 
other violinists urged that this beau- 
tiful instrument should be restored 
to the musical world. Not long after 
its withdrawal from the British Mu- 
seum, Mr. Kochanski, attracted by 
its tone and beauty, purchased it for 
his own use. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Rbinald Werrenrath 


My chest expanded a couple of 
inches when I read a letter in which 
Reinald Werrenrath, the distinguish- 
ed former baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, said that he is planning 
to attend the John Bieling Day party 
in the Garden City, Long Island, 
hotel on Friday, September 10th. Be- 
cause Mr. Werrenrath undoubtedly is 
one of the most outstanding singers 
who means to attend the first large- 
scale meeting of pioneer recording 
artists and their admirers, I think 
it will be well to insert this article 
in advance of the party. 

Reinald Werrenrath was born in 
Brooklyn on August 7, 1883. His 
father was George Weri'enrath, a 
native of Copenhagen, Denmark, who 
was famous in Europe as a tenor. 


! Collectors' and Music Lovers' PARADISE 

©Five decades of classical vocals and Instru- 
mentals. Specializing In G&T. Zonophone. 
Fonotipin, Favorite, etc. . . . also inexpen- 
sive reissues and rerecordings. 

OFme line of out-of-print singles and albums 
and pre-war pressings at premium prices. 

• Full line of current classical records and 
albums at regular list prices, including many 
hnrd-to-find records. 

©Authorized dealers RCA-Victor. Columbia. 
Decca, English Decca, Parlophone, London 
Records, CRS. Herrold. Cetra. Vox, Musicraft. 
Alco, International, etc. 

Order your now classical releases and 
your rare collectors’ items from a 
reliable store and mail order house. 

aup 

The RECORD HUNTER 

< 1194 Lexington Ave., near 81st Street, 
New York 28, N. Y. 



Exquisitely inlaid rosewood music box. 36" long. 
The 173V' cylinder is about 4" in dlnm. nnd plays 
8 tunes. Zitner attachment, large double springs, 
plays half hour with one winding. Beautiful tone 
and .'‘rrangement of music. Write for program 
and pr-ce. auc 

★O* 

A. BORNAND 

333 Fifth Ave., Pelham 65, N.Y. 


He appeared in the principal opera 
houses of Scandinavia, Germany, 
Italy and England, before coming to 
the United States in 1875 to sing at 
Plymouth church, Brooklyn, where 
Henry Ward Beecher was pastor. 
Henry Camp, a well-known Ameri- 
can basso, was the church's choir- 
master. George Werrenrath obtained 
living quarters in Camp's home, and 
fell in love with the choirmaster's 
third oldest daughter, an accomplish- 
ed soprano. They were married, and 
became the parents of Reinald. 

The baritone attended public 
schools in Brooklyn, and was gradu- 
ated from Boys High School in 1901. 
In 1905 he was graduated from. New 
York University. The university 
gave him the degree of Doctor of 
Music in 1932 and in 1945 he received 
the alumni award for meritorius 
service. While at N. Y. U., Werren- 
rath was leader of the glee club for 
three years, before being succeeded 
by his former room-mate, Deems 
Taylor. He resumed leadership of 
the glee club in 1906 and 1907. The 
baritone had already been singing in 
Brooklyn churches and male quar- 
tets since 1899, and has a clipping 
from the Brooklyn Eagle of May 10, 
1899, terming him “a singer of great 
pi'omise." He made his “big time” 
debut at the Worcester, Mass., Festi- 
val of September, 1907, when he ap- 
peared in a Wagnerian program with 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, George 
Hamlin, Emilio de Gogorza and other 
famous opera and concert stars. Pie 
was re-engaged for the season of 
1908 to create the title role in the 
American premiere of Sir Edward 
“Caractacus,” and then filled en- 
gagements in New England and 
other Eastern States. In the spring 
of 1909 he was the soloist on tour 
with the Chicago Symphony, and in 
1915-16 he toured for three months 
with Geraldine Farrar. Mr. Werren- 
rath (or Dr. Werrenrath, as his de- 
gree entitles him to be called) made 
his debut at the Metropolitan as Sil- 
vio in “Pagliacci,” with Caruso, 
Easton and Scotti on February 19, 
1919, and sang a total of six weeks 
during the following two seasons. 
Besides Silvio, his favorite roles 
were Valentine in “Faust,” Amon- 
asro in “Aida” and Escamillo in 
“Carmen.” 

Mr. Werrenrath has sung with 
every major symphony orchestra in 
the United States, has appeared 
many times at virtually every im- 
portant music festival, and has made 
more than 3,500 concert appearances 
— probably more than any other liv- 
ing American artist. He made a 
European tour in 1913, with Frank 
LaForge as his accompanist, and al- 
so toured Europe in 1920, 1921, 1924 
and 1928. 

In more recent years, the bari- 
tone, who lives in New York City, 
has been kept extremely busy, teach- 



RE1NALD WERRENRATH 


ing and conducting in four cities and 
traveling almost 900 miles a week, 
in addition to appearing in recitals. 
His main studio is at Carnegie Hall, 
but he teaches weekly at the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Musical institute, and 
the Conservatories in Albany and 
Troy, N. Y. He says that he has 
been a Conductor about as long as 
he has been singing and is “very 
happy as director of the famous 
Mendelssohn Club of Albany and the 
National Press Club Chorus of Wash- 
ington.” 

Mr. Werrenrath made his first 
Edison records in 1903, when he was 
20, as the baritone of the Criterion 
Male Quartet. However, the first 
Criterion Quartet record wasn't is- 
sued by Edison until January, 1905. 
It was 8866, “Little Tommy Went a- 
Fishing.” Members of the Criterion, 
besides Werrenrath, were Robert R. 
Rainey, first tenor; William A Wash- 
burn, second tenor; and Walter A. 
Downie, basso. As time went on, the 
quartet's personnel changed complete- 
ly. During its best-known period it 
was composed of John Young, Hor- 
atio Rench, George W. Reardon and 
Donald Chalmers. John Young, who 
is also coming to the Garden City 
party, told me some years ago that 
the then existing Criterion Quai’tet 
was descended from the one founded 
by “the famous baritone, Mr. Rein- 
ald Werrenrath.” Besides making a 
few Edison records, the early Criter- 
ion also did some singing for Zon-o- 
phone and Columbia. Dr. Werren- 
rath recalls, too, that he made Zonos 
with another male quartet, of which 
Geoffrey O'Hara, the song writer, 
was second tenor. 

In August, 1907, Edison issued the 
first solo record by Werrenrath. It 
was 9604, “My Dear,” a sentimental 
song with words by Dave Reed, Jr., 
and music by the leading ballad 
writer of the period, Ernest R. Ball. 
Said the catalog: “Mr. Werrenrath 
makes his first appearance as one of 
our soloists in this song, and it is 
safe to prophesy that he will soon 
become a prime favorite. He starts 
off well with his first 'song, for ‘My 
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Dear’ will be as popular as its com- 
posers’ great success, ‘Love Me and 
the World is Mine.’ . . . The melody 
is very tuneful, and Mr. Werren- 
rath’s sympathetic, full baritone 
voice is admirably suited to the 
charming sentiments of the words.” 

The young singer recorded for 
Edison for two or three years and 
made some four-minute Amberol 
records, later incorporated into the 
unbreakable Blue Amberol series. 
He also sang baritone occasionally in 
the Knickerbocker Quartet, whose 
personnel varied according to what- 
ever singers were available when a 
quartet record was scheduled. For 
instance, “The Old Oaken Bucket” 
was by Young, Werrenrath, Harvey 
Hindermeyer and William F. Hooley. 
Hooley is dead, but the other mem- 
bers of this group are all expected 
to be on hand for John Bieling Day. 

But it was with Victor that Wer- 
renrath was longest and most in- 
timately associated. He says that, 
after the Worcester Festival, deGo- 
gorza arranged for him to have a 
Victor audition, which resulted in his 
singing for the company from 1908 
to 1929. His first Victor solo was 
listed in the supplement for July, 
1909, and was No. 31738, a twelve- 
inch, single-faced record of “Danny 
Deever,” a number with which he 
has been identified since almost the 
beginning of his career. The catalog 
editor, Sam Rous, wrote: ‘It is with 
pleasure that the Victor announces 
an arrangement which enables it to 
present records by this well-known 
baritone. Mr. Werrenrath has chosen 
for his first number Damrosch’s well- 
known setting of the famous Barrack 
Room Ballad of Kipling’s, which he 
delivers in a highly dramatic way; 
giving one of the most graphic and 
realistic renditions which has ever 
been heard on the concert stage.” 

The baritone’s long and pi'osper- 
ous association with Victor was now 
well under way. He soon became an 
exclusive Victor artist. But here is 
something he wrote me which I 
hadn’t suspected and which will 
come as a surprise to practically all 
record collectors, especially those 
who cherish Hayden Quartet discs: 
“The name of Johnny Bieling evokes 
some of my best and oldest memories. 
You may not know that in my ear- 
liest days with the Victor Company, 
Sam Rous, the baritone of the Hayden 
Quartet, was made editor of the 
catalog. Finding his new job was a 
busy one, I was made the baritone, 
with Johnny, Jack Macdonald (Har- 
ry Macdonough) and Bill Hooley, and 
sang with them for several years. 
This makes me the sole survivor, as 
Sam is gone.” The Victor company 
never announced to the public that 
the quartet personnel had been 
changed, and the picture in the cata- 
log always showed “Dudley” as the 
Hayden baritone. However, several 
records, such as “Dear Delightful 
Women,” “The Orange and Black” 
and “Old Nassau,” were issued as 
by Werrenrath and the Hayden 
Quartet, and I have a few records, 
listed only as being by the quartet, 


in which Werrenrath takes the lead. 
But I had always assumed that, 
through some slip-up, he wasn’t 
given label credit, and hadn’t sup- 
posed that he was actually the Hay- 
den’s baritone for several years. 
This information comes as a real 
collector’s item! In those early days, 
Werrenrath was also the duet part- 
ner of that excellent tenor, the late 
Reed Miller. 

Singing with the Hayden was only 
a small part of the concerted work 
Mr. Werrenrath did for Victor. For 
15 years he was the baritone of the 
Victor Light Opera and Opera Com- 
panies (or the “Uproar Companies,” 
as Olive Kline, another member, 
jokingly refers to them.) He was al- 
so the baritone of the Orpheus Quar- 
tet, whose other members were Lam- 
bert Murphy, Macdonough and 
Hooley. He sang in the Trinity 
Choir and in the Lyric Quartet (Mac- 
donough, Werrenrath, Kline and El- 
sie Baker.) And he is the only artist 
who started on the lowest-priced 
Black Label records, and worked his 
way up through the single-faced 
Purple and double-faced Blue Labels 
to the dignity of being a Red Seal 
star. It’s worthy of mention, too, 
that for a good many years a Wer- 
renrath record was the last to ap- 
pear in the Victor’s alphabetical 
catalog. This was a German version 
of a Hugo Wolf song, “Zur Ruh’, 
Zuh Ruh’,” whose title was trans- 
lated as “To Rest.” 

The baritone’s first Blue Label 
record was issued in August, 1915. 
It was sung in Italian and, like many 
of Werrenrath’s records of that per- 
iod, was intended especially for edu- 
cational use in public schools. Previ- 
ously, however, he had appeared on 
a Red Seal record — a version of the 
Rigoletto Quartet, issued in Novem- 
ber, 1914. The other artists were 
Lucrezia Bori, soprano; Josephine 
Jacoby, mezzo-soprano, and John 
McCormack, tenor. Incidentally, Mr. 
Werrenrath says he was told that, 
among the higer-priced records, his 
sold second only to McCormack’s. 

For four years Mr. Werrenrath’s 
records appeared in the Blue Label 
series, although he occasionally 
made a Black Label offering under 
the nom de disque of Edward Hamil- 
ton. Then in December, 1919, he be- 
came one of the glamorous Red Seal 
galaxy, when his single-faced record 
of “Molly,” an Irish love song by 
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IRCC 


• Unique vocal and dramatic historical 
recordings. 

6 Exclusive first editions and re-re- 
cordings. 

Founded 1932. 

International Record Collectors’ Club 

318 Reservoir Ave., Bridgeport 6, Conn. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on the violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
connoisseurship. Antique musical Instru- 
ments, Lists free.— Houghton Music Co., 
\2 New Bridge -ST.. Newcastle-on -Tyne, 
England. 3124812 

SWISS MUSIC BOX, exquisitely inlaid 
rosewood case, 31" long on matching 
table; 6 cylinders, S selections on each. 
Completely reconditioned; beautiful tone. 
— A. Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, 
N. Y. aul012 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. s3832 


FOR SALE: Edison Diamond Disk 
phonograph in excellent condition and 
60 records, $25 express collect. — Robert 
C. Moon, 812 Washington St., Tallahas- 

see, Florida. s3223 

HAVE YOUR OLD violin appraised 
for insurance or closing an estate. You 

may own a masterpiece. Fee $5. — Ber- 
ger, Violin Connoisseur, 58 S. W. 27th 

St., Coral Gables, Florida. jlyl20041 


BACK SHEET MUSIC to 1860. Bal- 
lads, rags, everything. List 10c. — Fore's, 
3151 High, Denver 5, Colo. myl2998 


MELODEONS— Reed Organs. Bought, 
sold, repaired. — C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 S. Diamond Ave., Grand Rapids 6, 
Mich. myl2219 


SMALL SWISS Music Box (new) with 
15 discs $30. Additional tunes, 60c each. 
Regina tune discs, 15^", 2094" 27"; Mira 
18 Criterion 20^". Piano rolls, 65 
note (1891 to 1906), also 88 note and 
Welte-Mignon. Wanted any lateral cut 
recordings of "Silent Night”, also Mira 
ISW' discs. Will exchange No. 1 lists of 
Regina, 15 V&" tune discs for other origi- 
nal lists, any make, any size. — Insley C. 
Looker, South Maple Ave., Basking 
Ridge, N. J. s3525 


THE LAST of the Cremonas. Booklet 
listing thirty violins and their makers. 
Postpaid $1. — lsador Berger, Violin Con- 
noisseur, 165 E. Ohio, Chicago, 111. 

dl24431 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
aufifi-M 

FOR SALE: Regina, disc type, music 
box and extra records. Cabinet and ma- 
chine in perfect condition. — Tom Perrin, 
Augusta Herald, Augusta, Ga. au3803 

FOR SALE: Knabe-Gayle • Piano, over 
hundred years old ; solid rosewood case. 
Make me offer. — Ms. W. F. A. Rash, 
■Statesville. N, C., Rt. 7. Box 4S0. au!091 

MUSIC BOX COMBS repaired by ex- 
pert. New teeth proberly installed and 
tuned. Cylinders entirely repinned. — A. 
Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

03223 

MUSICi BOXES; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I, d6S68 

SWISS MUSICAL Units $3.50. Musical 
album stands (plays Wedding March). 
Music boxes. — Novelties of Distinction, 
131 W. 42nd, New York 18. N. Y. au3082 

FOR SALE: Weber sq. piano, carved 
legs, usable condition $150. crated — 
Mary W, Greene, Clinton, Wis, s3422 

ROSEWOOD Square Piono, Vose, ex- 
cellent tone. Also Esty organ; both in 
perfect condition. Make offer. — D. 
Phillips, 158 East Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 
au!571 

For Sale — 10 electric coin-operated 
piano orchestras and Virtuosos. Also 
1,500 new Edison disc records at 10c 
each in quantities. Would like to buy 
extra music rolls for the above pi- 
anos and music boxes. — Lewis J. 
Kerstein, 32 South St., Freehold, 
New Jersey. o3048 
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An old loadstone ring. 

in 1569, says — “There is to be found 
in the heads of old and great toads a 
stone they call borax or stelon;" and 
he adds — “They, being used as rings, 
give forewarning against venom.” 
Their composition is not actually 
known; by some they are thought to 
be a stone — by others, a shell; but of 
whatever they may be formed, there 
is to be seen in them, as may be 
noticed in the engraving, a figure re- 
sembling that of a toad, but whether 
produced accidentally or by artificial 
means is not known, though, accord- 
ing to Albertus Magnus, the stone al- 
ways bore the figure on its surface, at 
the time it was taken out of the toad's 
head. Lupton, in his “1000 Notable 


Things,” says — “A toadstone, called 
crepaudina, touching any part en- 
venomed, hurt, or stung with rat, 
spider, wasp, or any other venonom- 
ous beast, ceases the pain , or swelling 
thereof.” The well known lines in 
Shakespeare are doubtless in allusion 
to the virtue which Lupton says it 
possesses : — 

"Sweet are the uses of adversity; 

Which like a toad, ugly and venemous. 

Wean yet a precious Jewel in his head.” 

Ben Jonson also in the Fox , has, — 

"Were you enamoured on his copper rings. 

His saffron Jowol, with the loadstone in't?” 

and Lyly, in his Euphues — 

"The foule toad hath a fairc stone in his head." 

The ring pictured here is a work 
of the 15th century, and is considered 
to be a very perfect specimen. — From 
an Old Booh of Wonders 

aaaaaaaaaaa aa aaaaaaaaaaaa^ 

CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

NAAAAAAAAA^AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA* 


Old Gold and 

P. O. Box 142 

R. E. Jellison, Prop. 

MAIL TO BE HANDLED AT THIS 
ANTIQUE JEWELRY 


1. Pair of chain mesh bracelets, heavy gold 
filled. 5/16" wide. Slide has 3 halved 
Dearls in center of heavy, ornate backing. 

Each has a 6-strand tassel $36.00 

2. Beautiful chain mesh bracelet. 14-K solid 

gold. \'y" wide. Chased small slide and 
end of black enamel. Very dainty. Minor 
repair of chain mesh near the slide 36.00 

3. Old rough cut garnet beads. 16". 18" and 

26" long. Each 10.00 

4. Small, round, genuine, graduated coral 

beads, 18" long. True coral color 9.00 

5. Coral pin. 14-K solid gold backing; carved 

flowers, leaves, fruit and baby’s head. 

True coral shade 10.00 

6. Distinctive picture of George Washington, 

oval, handpainted on porcelain; gold filled 
over silver frame, Hfcxl" 10.00 

7. Attractive 10-K solid gold crescent pin. 

Hi" long. 6 Pearls and 6 blue sapphires 

set alternately across face of crescent 12.00 

8. Unusual topaz bar pin. 2‘V' long. Topaz 
in center Is W long with paralled facets. 
Brown agate on each end of topaz Joined 

by a band of 10-K solid gold 12.00 

9. Lady's star sapphire ring. 14-K solid 

gold Tiffany 6 pronged mounting. Star 
sapphire is oval to round in shape and is 

slightly better than \W in diameter. 

Color of stone is between light pink and 
orchid and star is well centralized 48.00 

10. Marquis type rose diamond. 14-K cluster 

ring, 5 /a" across top. 17 Rose diamonds 
forming clusters. Size 4 36.00 

11. Oval shaped, 10-K solid gold rose dia- 
mond cluster ring. Large rose diamond. 

3/16" diam. in center surrounded by 12 
small rose diamonds 36.00 

12. Exquisite handpainted picture of Ruth on 

porcelain. 14-K solid gold rope effect 
mounting, llaxl'/V'. A buy at 25.00 

STERLING AND COIN SILVER 

1. Attractive cut glass inkwell. Chased ster- 
ling silver round hinged top. Glass is 


2. Late sterling silver cigarette box, 

long x 3 » V' wide. Wood lining and 
hinged top 12.00 

3. Heavyweight grape shears, sterling silver 

entirely, chased handle, 6" long- 12.00 

4. Late heaweight candy dish In sterling 

silver, leaf shaped with 9 large scallops 
around dish. Can be used as large ash 
tray. 6'Ax4" 9.00 


5. Pie knives. New Southern rose pattern 
by Manchester, ornate floral sterling han- 
dles, chrome over steel flat blades. Each 4.25 

6. Tea caddy spoons, all old, unusual and at- 
tractive. heavyweight sterling silver. Each 6.00 


7. Sterling silver thimbles, size 7. Each .60 

8. Sterling silver pierced, late salt spoons. 

Each .90 


9. 4 Piece ten set; teapot, coffee pot, sugar 
and creamer, late, plain, perfect condi- 
tion, silver plate on copper, no initials. 

Will put In matching tray, plain, 24x12" 

(nick on edge of tray). All for 36.00 


Silver Shoppe 

HAZARDVILLE, CONNECTICUT 

Established 15 years 

ADDRESS WHILE IN NEW ENGLAND. 

All of the following arc old sterling 
silver flatware patterns, reconditioned 
and have no initials, 

10. pointed ANTIQUE pattern by Reed and 


Barton. 12 teaspoons, ea. $2; 12 demi- 

tasse spoons, ea. — 1.80 

11. IRIS pattern by Durgln. 6 Ice cream 

spoons with Tines, ea 2.00 

12. REPOUSSE pattern by Kirk, large steak 

set. knife and fork. pr. — 9.00 

13. ROSE pattern by Stieff, 6 salad forks, ea. 

$3.95: 1 teaspoon 2 no 

14. VIRGINIA CARVEL by T"'"’“: 3 dessert 

spoons, ea. $3; 1 pickle fork 3.00 

15. LADY CONSTANCE by T"W rvh* 


knives, ea. $3; 4 luncheon forks, ea. $3; 

4 dessert spoons, ea. S3- 8 ' • 

$1.50: l sugar shell. S3: l butter knif^ 

S3: 1 butter spreader 2.50 

16. PRISCILLA ALDEN by Watson, large 

pierced tomato server . .. 9 

17. ORLEANS pattern bv Wn’^n. 3.9i 

18. WASHINGTON pattern by R. Wallace 

and Son. 6 butter spreaders, ea 3.00 

19. PURITAN pattern by Wallace. 1 lunch- 
eon fork 3.00 

20. VIOLET pattern by Wallace: sugar shall 

$3 : 2 dessert spoons, en. $3 : 6 tea- 
spoons, ea. 2.00 

21. LOUIS XV by Whiting Division of Gor- 

ham: 1 butter knife $3.50: 1 fish fork 
$3.50: 1 old style pie server. 9" long 9.00 

22. LILY OF THE VALLEY bv Waiting. 

1 teaspoon 2.00 

23. BERRY patt. bv Whiting. 4 teaspoons, ea. 2.00 

24. BUTTERCUP pattern by Gorham: l din- 
ner knife $3.95: l dinner fork $3.95: 1 
table serving spoon $4.50: 2 dessert spoons 

$3: 1 cream soup $3.50: 2 teaspoons, ea. 1.80 

25. IMPERIAL CHRYSANTHEMUM by Gor- 
ham: 6 heavyweight dessert spoons S3. 50: 

2 teaspoons, ea. $2: 1 Jam or small berry 


server 8.00 

26. PLYMOUTH pattern by G^rum: 1 cream 

ladle S3. 95: 6 butter spreaders, ea 3.00 

27. VERSAILLE pattern by Gorham, 1 lunch- 
eon fork 3.95 

28. FAIRFAX pattern by Gorham: 1 spread 
tine serving fork, 6" long $5: 6 tea knives, 
ea. S3: 1 sugar shell $3; 12 salad forks, 

Old English "L" engraved, ea. $3; 1 large 

cold meat fork. 9" long 9.00 

29. VIRGINIANA by Gorham: 7 luncheon 
forks, ea. $3.95; 1 small 3 lined fork, 

6" long 5.00 

30. OLD COLONIAL by Towle: 8 luncheon 
forks, ea. $3.95: 4 dinner knives, ea. S3. 95: 

1 cream soup spoon $4.50; 2 tenspoons. ea. 2.00 


Many other odd pieces in sterling silver old 
patterns. Write your wants. Sterling silver 
souvenir spoons in teaspoon. Five o’clock 
teaspoon and demi-tasse size, each $1.50. 

MY GUARANTEE 

1. Add 20% Federal Excise Tax to price unless 
dealer. 2. Please send check or M. O. with order. 
3. All items sent insured. No C. O. D. Please add 
stamps and insurance charges. 4. Immediate refund 
on prompt return of any item not to your approval. 

auc 


SILVER 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 

cause it had been founded by the in- 
dependent Quakers it had a charac- 
ter of its own, and copied old world 
ideas less than any other early large 
city. 

It was the Philadelphia of Benja- 
min Franklin, when it was the capi- 
tol, of Robert Morris, of Aaron Burr, 
and often visited by Lafayette. 

To serve tea was as fashionable as 
to give cocktails to one's friends to- 
day. 

Helen S. Foote, assistant curator 
of decorative arts of The Cleveland 
Museum of Art, Cleveland authority 
on silver, says that the teapot would 
be known anywhere as a piece of 
Philadelphia silver by the little 
pierced gallery railing which goes 
around the top of the pot. Early 
American silver of no other locality 
has this feature. 

According to tradition, when Dr. 
Edwards was an old widower, he lived 
with a family named Robertson who 
had come to Philadelphia from Scot- 
land, had been naturalized and was 
connected with the U. S. Mint. At 
Dr. Edward's death he bequeathed his 
teapot to the Robertson family. It 
was from a direct descendent that 
The Cleveland Museum purchased it. 

You can see it in the Museum, (any 
day but Mondays) in the northeast 
alcove of Gallery I, where are quan- 
tities of fine silver pieces of the Mu- 
seum's collections. 

FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 

Rida Johnson Young and Victor Her- 
bert, came out. And he remained one 
of the most popular Red Seal singers 
during the remainder of his record- 
ing career. Several other singers, in- 
cluding Kline, Baker, Murphy and 
Lucy Isabelle Marsh, also appeared 
on Red Seal records as well as on 
Black and Blue labels, but became 
Red Seal artists only after the Blue 
Label had been discontinued, Wer- 
renrath was the only one to work 
his way up in the manner of an Al- 
ger hero while all types of labels 
were still in use. 

With all his achievements, Reinald 
Werrenrath is a modest man. He 
humorously says that he has “the 
typical old gaffer's love of remin- 
iscing,” and adds that he “certainly 
got all the breaks, and was more or 
less a pet of Cal Childs,” who was 
for many years the head of Victor's 
Red Seal recording activities. His 
career has been one of the most in- 
teresting and outstanding of any 
American singer of his time, and I'm 
earnestly hoping that nothing occurs 
at the last minute to deprive me — 
and many of his other admirers — 
of the pleasure of having him with 
us at Garden City . 

Calling All Collectors 

Get ready for the big event of the year; 

The CHICAGO ANTIQUES 
EXPOSITION & HOBBY FAIR 
— STEVENS HOTEL — 
October 8-13, inclusive 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


SYLVESTER LOUIS OSSMAN, “THE BANJO KING” I 
By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


When the biography of Eugene 
Carl Rose appeared, I remarked 
that, in the early days of the phono- 
graph, instrumentalists as a rule 
didn’t arouse the same personal feel- 
ing as makers of vocal records. For 
every disc or cylinder buyer who 
concerned himself with the identity 
of a flute virtuoso, a trombone play- 
er or a xylophonist, there probably 
were a hundred who thought of their 
favorite comedians and ballad singers 
as treasured friends. That, I think, 
was largely true because the human 
voice is a so much more intimate 
thing than any musical instrument 
can be, no matter how well it is played. 
Not only that, but vocal records ordi- 
narily came out better on the old-time 
machines than the instrumentals. 

But Sylvestor Louis Ossman, Sr., 
was an exception to this rule. And 
here I’m pausing long enough to 
imagine the bewilderment the aver- 
age collector of old records will feel 
when he sees Mr. Ossman’s name 
printed as I have given it at the 
head of this article. Throughout his 
career, the “Banjo King” called him- 
self by the shortened form of Vess 
L. Ossman, and probably few of his 
admirers have suspected that wasn’t 
the name he was christened with. 

Name changes aside, however, for 
more than half a generation, begin- 
ning in the 1890’s, the banjo was not 
only the most popular recording in- 
strument, but Vess Ossman was the 
best selling maker of instrumental 
records and one of the top' recording 
performers of his time/ He was so 
popular and such an accomplished 
artist, in fact, that if I were now 
compiling a list of the “Supreme 
Fifteen” pioneer record makers, such 
as I published in HOBBIES a few 
years ago, I’d probably drop one of 
the names I included then and in- 
clude Ossman. When the banjo was 
mentioned during Vess’s heyday, the 
average record buyer thought, as a 
matter of course, of the brilliant 
player who was known to his fellow 
artists by the expressive nickname 
of “Plunks.” A good many years 
later, after he provided the accom- 
paniment to Arthur Collin’s record 
of “When Uncle Joe Plays a Rag On 
His Old Banjo,” he was also some- 
times referred to as “Uncle Vess.” 
But “Plunks” was his more popular 
nickname, and one of his early Vic- 
tor records, No. 1664, which I’d very 
much like to find, was called “Old 
Tiunks’ New Coon Song Medley.” 


RARE OLD VIOLIN \ 

Giuseppi Gaspare, 1517, ^ 
Good Condition. $8,000. < 

Owner R. C. ADAMS 1 
Texas | 

sp 1 


r 

| Rosharon, 


It wasn’t that Mr. Ossman lacked 
competition. I’m not certain that he 
was the first musician to make banjo 
records for commercial use. While 
the old Columbia company still had 
its headquarters in Washington, D. 
C., it issued a cylinder record cata- 
log for 1896, in which 15 Vess Oss- 
man records were listed with the 
comment: “Mr. Ossman is without 
doubt one of the finest banjoists in 
the world. His records are wonder- 
fully loud. They all have the true 
banjo tone.” But at the same time 
Columbia was also making banjo 
duets by two well known Washington 
players, Cullen and Collins. And I 
have seen a seven-inch Berliner disc, 
dated October 18, 1896, on which one 
Steph Clement gives a banjo rendi- 
tion of “Mittoam Gallop.” After 
1900, too, a young fellow named Fred 
Van Epps (that was the way his 
name appears to have been spelled 
at first, but it was soon shortened to 
Van Eps) pushed himself forward as 
one of the leading banjoists and 
record makers. Also in the running 
was Ruby Brooks, who made Edison 
cylinders until his death in 1906. 

And the English phonograph com- 
panies of the early 1900’s likewise 
had a banjoist whom they some- 
times termed the world’s greatest. 
He was Oily Oakley, whose record- 
ing career lasted longer than either 
Ossman’s or Van Eps’s, and who may 
still be alive and making an occa- 
sional record. Other well-known 
English banjo players were Joe Mor- 
ley, Charlie Rogers, Alfred Cammay- 
er, Emile Grimshaw, John Pidoux 
and Burt Earle. Except among “hill- 
billy” players, the banjo has been 
almost obsolete in the United States 
in recent years, but it’s good to note 
that, thanks to Harry Reser’s Apollo 
record of “Banjo Boogie,” and Art 
Mooney’s version of “I’m Looking 
Over a Four-Leaf Clover,” it’s now 
making a comeback. From 35 to 50 
years ago, it was certainly the most 
popular instrument, aside from the 
piano, in both the United States and 
England. 

In view of his formerly great pop- 
ularity, which has made him a prom- 
inent figure in phonograph folk lore, 
it’s surprising how long it took me 
to learn the important facts of Vess 
Ossman’s life story. Not until I re- 
cently entered into correspondence 
with his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Vess 
L. Ossman, Jr., of St. Louis, and his 
daughter, Mrs. Annadele Mulligan, 
of San Pedro, California, was I able 
to obtain such vital statistics as the 
date of the “Banjo King’s” birth and 
death. Both Mrs. Helen Ossman and 
Mrs. Mulligan have been most kind 
about helping me to write a more 
comprehensive sketch of Mr. Ossman 
than would otherwise have been pos- 


sible, and I deeply appreciate their 
aid. 

Until a few weeks ago, the nearest 
I had come to a biographical sketch 
of the “Banjo King” appeared in the 
Columbia Record, the Columbia Com- 
pany’s “house organ,” for June, 1904. 
It was accompanied by a photograph, 
and read: 

“We present, herewith, a picture 
of Mr. Vess L. Ossman, whose banjo 
records have won fame for him 
wherever the graphophone is used. 
He is, no doubt, one of the finest, 
fastest and most accurate players the 
world has ever known. With him 
banjo playing is an art, and no one, 
whose knowledge of banjo music is 
confined to hearing some -unskilled 
amateur’s tum-tumming, has any 
conception of the amount and quality 
of music — real music — which Mr. 
Ossman produces on his favorite in- 
strument. 

“A London critic, himself a banjo- 
ist, once said to Mr. Ossman that 
when he heard him playing he felt 
inclined to go home and burn his 
banjo. Mr. Ossman promptly replied, 
‘When I hear a better player than 
myself I work all the harder.’ No 
doubt hard work and infinite pa- 
tience form the basis of the masterly 
skill acquired by Mr. Ossman, and 
which has secured for him the dis- 
tinction of being called upon to . en- 
tertain President Roosevelt, King 
Edward VII, President Henry of 
Battenburg, Senator Chauncy M. 
Depew, the Duchess of Lanchester, 
and many other prominent people. 
No collection of graphophone records 
is complete without one or more of 
Mr. Ossman’s wonderful banjo re- 
cords. They are so clean, so full of 
harmony, and so far superior to the 
average player’s work, that heating 
one inspires a desire for more of 
them.” 

A highly complimentary statement 
— but it says nothing about Mr. Oss- 
man’s birth date, birthplace, or na- 
tionality — information which, after a 
great deal of investigation, I am now 
able to give. First, I shall quote 
from the letter written to me by his 
daughter, Mrs. Mulligan: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: I shall be happy 
to give you what little information 
I can regarding my father, but as I 
was his youngest daughter and he 
died when I was fifteen, there is 
very little I remember. However, he 
was born on August 21, 1868, in 
Hudson, New York, son of Frederick 
and Anna Ossman. My mother was 
born in Hyde Park, New York, on 
March 8, 1871. Her maiden name 
was Eunice Smith.” The letter then 
gives some information .concerning 
Mr. Ossman’s musical associates, 
which I shall refer to later. Mrs. 
Ossman died in San Pedro about 19 
years ago. 

Mrs, Mulligan’s letter may be 
supplemented by these notes from 
Mrs. Vess Ossman, junior: 

“Mr. Ossman has been dead for 
25 years ... He died December 8, 
1923, and is buried in Valhalla ceme- 
tery, St. Louis, Mo. ... He collapsed 
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while playing an extra show for 
charity at a theatre in Minneapolis, 
Minn., and died one week later. 

“I know from my husband, Vess, 
J r., that Mr. Ossman played two 
command performances for the King 
of England in 1903 or 1904 ... He 
started playing banjo at the age of 
twelve. Why he took up the banjo 
I do not know, but a sister also 
played. She died at the age of six- 
teen. His father owned a bakery, 
raised a large family, and was of 
German extraction. 

“The children of Mr. Ossman were 
Vess, Jr., Raymond and Annadele, 
and three who died in infancy. 
Grandchildren: Vess III, Felicity 
Carol and Helen Frances, children of 
Vess, Jr.; Eunice, Raymond, Jr., 
Nadine and Ethel, children of Ray- 
mond; and Glorian, Timothy and 
Rosemary, children of Annadele. 
Raymond has three grandchiiai'en,” 

Mrs. Ossman adds: “We nave sev- 
eral of Mr. Ossman's records, and I 
have tried many times to find more 
for my children, without success.” 
She assures me that she would be 
very grateful if readers of HOB- 
BIES, who have duplicate Vess Oss- 
man records, or others by him that 
they can spare, would send them to 
her, to be included with the family 
collection. Her address is: 

Mrs. Helen Ossman, 5365 St. Louis 
Avenue, St. Louis 20, Missouri. 

Next month I shall begin tracing 
the Banjo King's career in detail. 

(To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


LESSER MASTERS With Tone. Inex- 
pensive and tonally good hand-made fid- 
dles. Books on the violin invaluable for 
technique, general fiddle knowledge and 
connoisaeurahip. Antique musical instru- 
ments. Lists free. — Houghton Music Co., 
42 New Bridge fit., Newcastle- on -Tyne, 
England. S124812 


11/ 2 INCH DISCS for Criterion music 
box. Also classical rolls for Duo-Art 
player piano. State price. — L. A. Rear, 
1103 Monterey Road, South Pasadena, 
Calif. sl281 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. s3832 


FOR SALE: Edison Diamond Disk 
phonograph in excellent condition and 
50 records, $26 express collect. — Robert 
C. Moon, 812 Washington St., Tallahas- 
see. Florida. s3223 

HAVE YOUR OLD violin appraised 
for insurance or closing an estate You 

may own a masterpiece. Fee $5.— Ber- 
ger, Violin Connoisseur, 68 S. W. 27th 

St., Coral Gables, Florida. jlyl20041 


BACK SHEET MUSIC to 1860. Bal- 
lads. rags, everything. List 10c. — Fore's, 
3151 High, Denver 6, Colo. myl2998 


MELODEONS — Reed Organs. Bought, 
sold, repaired. — C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 S. Diamond Ave., Grand Rapids 6, 
Mi-ch. myl2219 


SMALL SWISS Music Box (new) with 
16 discs §30. Additional tunes, 60c each. 
Regina tune discs, 15^", 20%" 27"; Mira 
I8V2", Criterion 20V£". Piano rolls, 66 
note (1891 to 1906), also 88 note and 
Welte-Mignon. Wanted any lateral cut 
recordings of "Silent Night", also Mira 
18^" discs. Will exchange No. 1 lists of 
Regina, 15V&" tune discs for other origi- 
nal lists, any make, any size. — Insley C. 
Looker, South Maple Ave., Basking 
Ridge, N. J, s3526 


Old Walking Sticks 

From an old BOOK OF WONDERS 

It would seem that at the present 
time the fashion of carrying walk- 
ing-sticks has to a considerable ex- 
tent “gone out”. So great is the 
bustle in our city thoroughfares, 
that the use of a staff, except by 
those who are lame, is seldom adopt- 
ed by business people. Professional 
men still affect the custom, however; 
and your City man, although he may 
repudiate the use of a walking-stick 
in town, straps a good sapling to his 
portmanteau whenever he has a 
chance of getting am.ongst the woods 
and green fields. About a century 
and a-half ago everybody carried a 
cane. Dr. Johnson, Oliver Goldsmith, 
and a host of others, considered a 
good stick as necessary as a coat; 
and a collection of these staves 
would, if they could be had at the 
present day, be valuable, not only 
as relics, but also as an indication 
of the characters of the owners, per- 
haps. 

In former times, a golden-mounted 
stick or staff was commonly used by 
both the male and female heads of 
families. Queen Elizabeth carried 
one of these towards the end of her 
life. They were then more frequently 
used, however, as a sign of authority 
than for any other purpose. 

The staff was a weapon long be- 
fore flint-headed arrows and such- 
like instruments were invented. 
Sheriffs, and others high in authori- 
ty, have wands or staffs borne be- 
fore them on important occasions; 
the bishops' pastoral staff is as old 
as episcopal authority. 

THE LAST of the Creinonas. Booklet 
listing thirty violins and their makers. 
Postpaid $1. — Isador Berger, Violin Con- 
noisseur, 165 E. Ohio. Chicago, 111. 

dl24431 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

f6215 

MUSIC BOX COMBS repaired by ex- 
pert. New teeth properly installed and 
tuned. Cylinders entirely reprinted. — A 
Bornand, 333 6th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

n3S63 


FOR SALE, cylinder phonographs with 
horns, old record catalogues, — Charles 

Clark, Wellington. Ohio. s!401 

MUSIC BOX COMBS repaired by ex- 
pert. New teeth proberly installed and 
tuned. Cylinders entirely repinned. — A. 
Bornand, 333 6th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

03223 

M USI Ci BOX ES ; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. d6S68 
SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $3. Musical 
Albums, Boxes. — 131 West 42nd, New 

York 18, N. Y. n3281 

FOR SALE: Weber sq, piano, carved 
legs, usable condition $150, crated — 
Mary W. Greene, Clinton, Wis. s3422 
OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, disc, mechanical 
•birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third. Richmond. Va. f6636 

For Sale — 10 electric coin-operated 
piano orchestras and Virtuosos. Also 
1,600 new Edison disc records at 10c 
each in quantities. Would like to buy 
extra music rolls for the above pi- 
anos and music boxes. — Lewis J. 
Kerstein, 32 South St., Freehold, 
New Jersey. o3048 


In former times the running foot- 
men, who, in a body of half-a-dozen, 
on each side of a carriage ran to 
a l arm r o b be rs and to assist the 
lumbering vehicle out of the ruts, 
were well armed with stout staves. 
At the present time they are still 
carried by the Plush family, al- 
though the use of them is not so 
clear. In the royal state processions, 
the footmen with their staves walk 
as in. former days, and we should be 
sorry were these little bits of cere- 
mony dispensed with, inasmuch as 
they bring to recollection a former 
condition of things, which makes us 
feel comfortable by comparison. 

Monstrous sticks have been pre- 
served by dealers in London, and p<ut 
as a sort of sign at the doors of um- 
brella and walking-stick dealers. 
These were, however, a century 
ago, common enough, and might have 
been seen by the hundred together, 
borne by tall footmen behind ladies 
dressed in the old hooped dresses 
which we are trying now to imitate. 
At that time there was also a taste 
for various kinds of monsters, in 
China, wood, and other materials. 
Monkeys and pug-dogs were made 
pets of, and the sticks of the foot- 
men fashioned into such ugly forms 
as no modern bogey ever dreamed 
of. 

Many clubs, sticks, maces, or 
whatever they be called, were about 
six feet high, and were in parts 
painted and gilt. One illustration we 
have seen is an elm-sapling, and the 
natural bumps have been taken ad- 
vantage of by the artist to model a 
sort of Moorish head, with orna- 
mental covering; lower down, the 
knobs are fashioned into terrible 
heads, in which are mounted glass 
eyes of various and impossible 
colours. 

No doubt before long these staffs, 
which might be necessary for the 
protection of the ' ladies from the 
“Mohawks” of the time, will have 
disappeared and people will look with 
curiosity at Hogarth's representa- 
tation of them. Perhaps good speci- 
mens of such objects, which have 
passed out of use, would be worthy 
of a place in our national museum.. 


Bank Book 

“A Handbook of old Mechanical 
Banks” has just been brought out by 
John D. Meyer, retired Pennsylvania 
banker, who has “hobbied” along this 
Line for many years. 

His book does not go into the 
equation of values but does list, pic- 
tures and describe the various types 
of novelties in this fascinating per- 
suit of 100 years ago. 

He gives a never-before published 
list of hear-say banks that have nev- 
er been located and are put down as 
a waste-of-time lure to the collector. 

There are also pictures of the 
factories where the banks were made 
as well as .complete illustrations of 
all the known specimens. It will find 
a welcome niche in every collectors' 
library because the author covers his 
subject in authoratative and enter- 
taining style. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Sylvester Louis Ossman, “The Banjo King ” II. 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 
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Sylvester Louis Ossman, “The Banjo 
King," at the height of his career. 

How long- ago Sylvester Louis 
(“Vess”) Ossman began making re- 
cords and whether he acquired the 
designation of “the Banjo King” be- 
fore or after first appearing on 
cylinders is a matter of conjecture. 
It's certain that by 1898 he was 
established as one of the handful of 
pioneer recording artists whose work 
had already gained wide popularity, 
and that his services were eagerly 
sought. In keeping with the pre- 
vailing taste of the period, he re- 
corded mostly negro songs, lively 
ragtime ditties and marches, but 
what he played was performed with 
true artistry. Probably his banjo 
solos of the late ’90’s and early 1900's 
express the go-ahead optimism and 
accelerated tempo of the American 
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life of those days as effectively as 
anything could. 

Ossman was one of a group of ar- 
tists who signed exclusive contracts 
with Columbia in October, 1898. The 
late Dan W. Quinn lent me a faded 
photograph, showing the performers 
standing, with the three Emerson 
Brothers, 'who were recording ex- 
perts, in front of the company’s 
Bridgeport factory. In the first row 
are Clyde Emerson, George Graham, 
Len Spencer Mr. Ossman, Mr. Quinn 
and George Emerson. George J. Gas- 
kin is sitting above them on a plat- 
form. , Behind Gaskin are George 
Schweinfest and Victor H. Emerson, 
and to Gaskin’s right are Steve Por- 
ter and Russell Hunting. The ex- 
clusive contract lasted only a year or 
two — probably two, because Ossman 
was not included in a group photo 
of Edison artists made in 1900. 
Quinn, however, is in the Edison 
picture. 

Besides cylinders, Ossman made 
Berliner discs and was one of the 
first Victor artists. I have said that 
the Banjo King is a prominent part 
of phonograph folk lore. His latest 
appearance in this role was made in 
October, 1946, when the Victor com- 
pany held elaborate ceremonies to 
commemorate the passing of its. one 
billionth record. An R. C. A. -Victor 
advertisement in Life for October 
26, 1946, said: “The oldest master 
record in R. C. A. -Victor’s huge li- 
brary was made on January 21, 1901. 
It is a banjo solo, played by Vess 
Ossman, ‘Tell Me, Pretty Maiden.’ ” 

A few weeks later the New Yorker 
gave a gently satirical account of the 
celebration. The one billionth record 
was supposed to be a coupling of 
“The Stars and Stripes Forever” and 
“Semper Fidelis” marches, played by 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orches- 
tra. The record was to be presented 
to the U. S. Mai'ine Corps, because 
John Philip Sousa, composer of the 
marches, led the U. S. Marines 
band from 1880 to 1892.. But, ac- 
cording to the New Yorker, a mis- 
take was made which caused the 
wrong label and master to be 
brought out for the “Stars and 
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Stripes Forever” side, so that what 
actually was pressed was Ossman’s 
“Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” already 
mentioned as the first 10-inch in- 
strumental number recorded by Vic- 
tor. The following is quoted from 
the New Yorker: 

“ ’Why, that’s by Vess Ossman, 
the old Banjo King!” Mr. Fink (one of 
the pressing machine operators) ex- 
claimed. One of the other pressers 
said : ‘Somebody’s made an awful 
mistake. Too late to change things 
now, though. Anyhow, they're going 
to gold-plate the record, and once it’s 
been gold-plated it can’t be played. 
The Marines’ll never know the dif- 
ference!’ ”. 

As early as 1899, Vess Ossman had 
made a working agreement with 
Arthur Collins and played the ac- 
companiment for some of Collin’s 
negro songs recordings. One of the 
best known was the Edison cylinder 
of “All Coons Look Alike to Me,” 
which had this announcement by 
Collins: “‘All Coons Look Alike to 
Me.’ Sung by Arthur Collins, with 
banjo accompaniment by Mr. Vess L. 
Ossman. Edison record.” More than 
a decade later, Collin’s partner, 
Byron G. Harlan, was dangerously 
ill of typhoid fever, Collins made 
several solos for Victor, with Oss- 
man’s banjo substituting for the lack 
of Harlan. 

Another of Ossman’s early associ- 
ates was Len Spencer. The amazing- 
ly ingenious and versatile Len wrote 
a series of comic dialect sketches in 
which he did the talking and singing 
while Ossman played the banjo. 
Some of these, recorded on both 
seven and ten-inch discs, were “Ban- 
jo Lize,” “Hot Times on the Levee” 
and “The Nigger and the Bee.” In 
those days, Negroes were considered 
fair game for ridicule, good natured 
or otherwise, and their sensibilities 
lacked the protection they are justly 
given today when such terms as 
“nigger,” “coon” and even “darky” 
are not permitted on radio networks. 

Mr. Ossman also made a number 
of duets with another of Spencer’s 
associates, Parke Hunter, a versatile 
musician who seems to have been 
able not only to play the banjo but 
almost any other instrument. Still 
another of Vess’s duet partners was 
William (“Bill”) Farmer. 

By the early 1900’s, Vess Ossman’s 
fame was world-wide. In 1903 he 
made his second concert tour of Eng- 
land, after having previously been 
over in 1900. In those days, a New 
York musical instruments dealer, 
John A. Haley, was proud that the 
Banjo King bought his strings from 
him. He issued a circular quoting 
extracts from several of Ossman’s 
letters, such as: “New York City, 
September 12, 1899. Dear Sir : The 
Banjo Strings received, and they 
have proved satisfactory in every 
particular. Sincerely yours, Vess L. 
Ossman, Banjoist. Banjo Studio, 121 
West 125th St.” 

On April 24, 1900, Ossman wrote 
to Haley: “I sail for London May 
2, to play at the Big Concert. Send 
my order of strings at once, also 
two dozen of your J. A. H. Banjo 
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Bass Strings. Sincerely, Vess L. 
Ossman.” 

On June 27, 1900, Ossman wrote 
another letter to Haley: “Have re- 
turned from London. I was a ‘big 
hit' there. I distributed some of your 
strings to players on the other side, 
and they were all as much pleased 
with them as I was. Undoubtedly, 
your strings are the best strings I 
ever put on my banjo. I do not 
know of any strings that can com- 
pare with them, and I have used all 
kinds. Sincerely yours, Vess L. Oss- 
man, Banjoist, Banjo Studio, Room 
52, A. B. C. Building, 67-69 West 
125th Street.” 

To these letters, Mr. Haley added 
the following note: “Mr. Vess L. 
Ossman is undoubtedly the greatest 
and most popular Banjoist in the 
world. He was selected as the re- 
presentative Banjo Soloist of Amer- 
ica at National Export Exposition, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Nov 29th, 1899. 
He also received the greatest recep- 
tion ever accorded an American in 


RECORDS 

MUSIC BOX DISCS in various makes 
and sizes. Wanted Mira, 18 y 2 " and Re- 
gina 20%" discs. — Insiey C. Looker, So. 
Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. olG02 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service. Room 1108, 8 
W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. n6698 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Vocal oper- 
atic, popular, Edisons, jazz, for sale 
reasonably priced. Send your want list. 
— Delano, 349 Lindenwolde, Ambler, Pa. 

mh627G 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Begin." 
type music boxes and extra reoorcL 
f *~r all sizes of Regina music boxes a tv 
many other old mechanical items --Idov." 
(1 KY-Mev, Broad wav & Rt. 3, Harmr™ 
M ss P O. Box 342, f 12878?. 


REDUCED PRICE SALE— Recordings 
89c. — Classical Record Shop, 826 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. Jel2487 

HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare (collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. S120S21 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. S12407 


CYLINDERS WANTED. Pathe, Eui- 
son, Columbia. Operatic and classic only; 
2 minutes, 4 minute wax and amberols. 
Edison, Pathe, Columbia catalogs. — 
Henry Herrold, 8778 111th St., Rich- 
mond Hill 18, N. Y. o3604 


AUCTION AND SALE of opera re- 
cords. Send for free list. Used opera 
records wanted. — Sigmund Luzinas, 3229 
S. Wallace St., Chicago 16, 111. o3253 


UNUSED EDISON disc records. 60 dif- 
ferent §7.50, random selection. — A. E. 
Larsen, 1213 W. 63rd St., Chicago, III. 

03262 


CYLINDER RECORDS bought for my 
personal collection. 500 duplicates to ex- 
change.— Benj. Franklin, Haynesville, 
Virginia. o3012 

Wanted: Records of John McCor- 
Mack on the following labels: G&T, 
Odeon, Columbia, Columbia-Fono- 
tipia, Okeh and Regal Zonophone or 
Pathe. Also have for exchange many 
domestic and foreign rarities and 
Victor catalogues from 1909. — H. Me 
Cann, 1229 Dean St., Brooklyn 16, 
N. Y. 01825 


London, May 10th to 12th, 1900.” 

The circular likewise contained a 
testimonial from Fred F. Van Epps, 
who was just beginning to be known 
as a recording artist and who was to 
become Ossman’s foremost rival for 
the title of the greatest banjo player. 
Van Epps (or Van Eps, as he is now) 
lived in Plainfield, New Jersey, 
where today he is a prosperous man- 
ufacturer of radio equipment. He 
wrote : Dear Sir : Strings received, 
and after giving them a good test I 
find them to be just the kind^that I 
have been looking for to use my 
Phonograph and Concert playing. 
Now, as I know your special strings 
are strong and also have a good 
clear tone, I will use them exclusive- 
ly. Very truly yooirs, Fred F. Van 
Epps, Banjoist. Studio, 60 Wester- 
velt Avenue.” 

Still another player who said kind 
things about Haley’s strings was 
Joseph Cullen, described as “the 
famous teacher and soloist of Wash- 
ington, D. C.” Cullen was a member 
of the duet team of Cullen and Col- 
lins, whom I have already mentioned 
as makers of Columbia cylinders 
fifty years or more ago. 

WANTED: HAND ORGAN paper rolls, 
all sizes. — George Francis Schait, Chiro- 
practic, 3 Springfield Ave., Cranford, 
N. J. o3S32 


Swiss music movements, assorted 
tunes $2.30. Direct from manufactur- 
ers agent. — Jules Wolff, 41 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y. n3063 

ELEVEN THOUSAND different vocal 
operatic acoustical and electrical discs. 
160 record catalogs. Monthly auction 
lists. — E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson, San 
Francisco 15., Calif. S126351 

NOW AVAILABLE for the collector. 
A new history of the phonograph; pre- 
pared by a graduate assistant in the 
history department of Indiana Universi- 
ty. In pamphlet form 55c postpaid. Send 
money order or stamps to — Allen G. 
Debus, S4G Wagner Rd., Glenview, 111. 
ol633 

HAVE YOUR OLD violin appraised 
for insurance or closing an estate. You 
may own a masterpiece. Fee §5. — Ber- 
ger, Violin Connoisseur, 58 S. W. 27th 
St., Coral Gables, Florida. jlyl2004I 

BACK SHEET MUSIC to 1850. Bal- 
lads, rags, everything. List 10c. — Fore’s, 
3151 High. Denver 5, Colo. myl2998 

MELODEONS — Reed Organs. Bought, 
sold, repaired. — C~Sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 S. Diamond Ave., Grand Rapids 6, 
Mich. my!22l9 

“CHINAMAN BELL BOX” for sale: 
Antique Swiss music box, exquisitely in- 
laid rosewood case 27" long; set of 6 
bells struck by 3 Chinese figures. Plays 
10 tunes. Restored to perfect condition. 
— A. Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham 65, 
New York, ; d3Q46 

FOR SALE. A C. Fairbanks mando- 
lin and leather carrying case, excellent 
■condition; price §25. — C. E. Holbrook, 
R.F, D. 4, Attleboro, Mass. 0I86I 

WANTED: Music Rolls for mechani- 
cal orchestra player manufactured by 
Western Electric Piano Company. These 
rolls were manufactured by the Clark 
Orchestra Roll Co. of De Kalb, Illinois, 
now out of business. — Harry Homeyer, 
Deckers Resort, Deckers, Colo., via •S'e- 
dalia. d3235 


WANTED: Player piano rolls; stand- 
ard 88-note, classical only; and RCA- 
Victor Long Playing “Program Trans- 
cription” records; 33 RPM. Write — 
F. K. MacCallum, 1815 E. Rio Grande, 
El Paso, Texas. d3422 


On the following page I shall 
tell something about Vess Oss- 
man’s visit to England in 1903 and 
quote the more interesting portions 
of a long article about him which 
appeared in an English magazine. 


THE LAST of the Cremonas. Booklet 
listing thirty violins and their makers. 
Postpaid $1. — Isador Berger, Violin Con- 
noisseur, 165 E. Ohio, Chicago, 111. 

dl24431 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

f 6215 


MUSIC BOX COMBS repaired by ex- 
pert. New teeth properly installed and 
tuned. Cylinders entirely reprinted. — A 
Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

n3863 


MUSIC BOX COMBS repaired by ex- 
pert. New teeth proberly installed and 
tuned. Cylinders entirely repinned. — A. 
Bornand, 333 5th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

o3223 


MUSIC t BOXES; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. d6S68 


SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $3. Musical 
Albums, Boxes. — 131 West 42nd, New 
York 18, N. Y. n3281 


OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, disc, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. f6616. 

For Sale — 10 electric corn-operated 
piano orchestras and Virtuosos. Also 
1,500 new Edison disc records at 10c 
each in quantities. Would like to buy- 
extra music rolls for the above pi- 
anos and music boxes. — Lewis J. 
Kerstein, 32 South St., Freehold, 
New Jersey. o3048 


HOUGHTON MUSIC CO., 42 New 
Bridge St., Neweastle-on-Tyne 2 Eng- 
land. Antique instruments of Music, old 
violins, etc., books on the violin, inval- 
uable for technique, general fiddle know- 
ledge and connoisseurship, music for 
violin, viola, cello; chamber music for 
strings. Prints and portraits of musi- 
cians. Min. scores. Catalog free. S128632 


I have some very rare music boxes. 
One is a large box with a singing 
bird in its nest, in view. Plays 6 airs; 
a museum piece. Other boxes with 
from 1 to 10 cylinders, with or with- 
out organ. Matching tables. Also a 
Violano Virtuoso, self-playing violin; 
48 airs. Singing birds in cages and 
boxes. Whistling figures. Every item 
perfect. — J. Poelman, 78 W. 103rd 
St., New York. d30861 


“ The Curious History 
of Music Boxes’ * 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 

INt’l.miNO A CHAPTER 0>' 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

:<2 IWGKS - 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 

$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 

Mnko ohecks pay*bi9 to 
Llfjtitrvar Publiahlno Corp, 

ORDER YOI.'R COPY FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2S10 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 16, III. 
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When Vess Ossman went to Eng- 
land in 1903, the trip was made at 
the request of Clifford Essex, a well 
known musical instrument dealer 
and publisher of instruction books. 
In October of that year, Essex 
brought out the first issue of a 
monthly magazine which he called 
“B. M. G. — a Journal Devoted to 
the Banjo, Mandoline and Guitar.” 
The feature of the first issue was a 
long interview with the American 
Banjo King, written by the editor, 
Home Gordon. The style is down- 
right irritating, with its frequent un- 
necessary use of capital letters and 
Gordon’s insistance upon giving Oss- 
man's conversation a pronounced 
British flavor. Some parts of the 
article are of no particular interest 
now, but I shall quote the more read- 
able sections, omitting Mr. Gordon’s 
eccentricities of type: 

"There was no hesitation as to whom 
should be asked to furnish the subject 
of the first interview of B. M. G., for 
Mr. Vess Ossman, the finest banjoist of 
America, and the warm friend of Mr. 
Clifford Essex and myself, was in Lon- 
don. There could be no other who would 
furnish a conversation, fraught with so 
many topics that will interest our 
readers, and no one else that we have 
so much delight to honor ... It is to 
be our business to provide absolutely 
the most interesting topics for our 
readers, and we can conceive none to 
surpass a talk with Mr. Vess Ossman, 
By now his name is a household word 
to musicians on both sides of the At- 
lantic, but all the value of his experi- 
ence and knowledge has not previously 
been published. 

“Mr. Vess Ossman strikes you as 
every inch a man. There is grit, de- 
termination, and power in his handsome, 
good-humored features. Clean shaven, 
with hair waving over a high, broad 
forehead, eyes brown, honest and re- 
turning your gaze frankly, twinkling 
humor as some funny story arouses his 
sense of fun. a sensitive mouth and a 
frank, open countenance, he is one in 
a thousand. He talks admirably, with a 
quick laugh, throwing up his head a 
trifle the while. Of medium height, 
above rather than below the average 
standard, quietly dressed, you know him 
to be an American gentleman, literally 
one of the best . . . Frankly, one more 
loyal or considerate, one better to deal 
with, one more willing to give than to 
receive, a shrewder, better, more cheery, 
more honourable as friend, comrade, and 
fellow-musician, it is impossible to 
mention. If this seems a eulogy, it is 
thoroughly justified, and I take this, the 
sole possible public occasion, for put- 
ting on record how tremendously Mr. 
Vess Ossman is appreciated in Eng- 
land. I venture to quote the descrip- 
tion I wrote in June, 1900, of his first 
concert appearance in this country: 

“The visit of this great American 
banjoist is solely due to an invitation 
from Mr. Clifford Essex, and the guest 
of the night met with a cordial wel- 
come from all parts of the house when 
he stepped onto the platform. The first 
bars he enunciated proved the hand of 
a master, and undoubtedly he is one of 
the grandest players ever heard. He 
started with a spirited performance of 
Moszkowski’s "Bolero” and, despite the 
pace and difficulty of the piece, he 
performed it to perfection. Then came 
his own "Ragtime Medley,” the most 
captivating composition conceivable. 
Bristling with fresh effects, and with 
octave passages and syncopation in 
every line. Mr. Vess Ossman was noth- 
ing less than superb. He brought down 
the house, in a fashion unparalleled in 
St. James's Hall, and the encore was 
absolutely irresistable. It is no exag- 
geration to say that the characteristic 
piece which was named "Whistling 
Rufus” added to the enthusiasm. The 
audience thundered out applause, and 
after four recalls, Mr. Vess Ossman had 
to yield once more and give another 


quaint negro melody called "Smoky 
Mokes.” Still his welcome was not over, 
and twice more he had to come for- 
ward before he was reluctantly allowed 
to finally retire . . , 

"The crowded audience at Kensington 
Town Hall last May. at Mr. Clifford 
Essex's enormously successful concert, 
enthusiatically endorsed the verdict of 
three years ago; indeed, the general 
impression was that Mr. Vess Ossman 
played better than ever. Perhaps the 
finest exposition he gave was at a 
cheery little evening gathering af Clif- 
ford Essex's studio ... To a select 
coterie of experts Mr. Ossman played 
in a manner which defied description. 
He told us that for 1 days he had been 
making phonographic records at a big 
salary. But it was the general opinion 
that if the machine could have received 
his playing on that evening, it would 
have permanently preserved some re- 
cord playing. It is, however, high time 
to clear the way for Mr. Vess Ossman, 
himself, and to let him talk . . . 

“ ' Oh, I'll talk! Where shall I start?’ 

" ‘Birth and education.' 

“ 'Former, on Hudson river, 1S6S; lat- 
ter, the best I could reach — really 
started learning after my education was 
finished.’ 

“ ‘Like a good many more of us. 
Banjo?’ 

‘"Practice does it. Ten hours a day 
for three years. Four hours a day pret- 
ty nearly all the year round even now. 
Tell your readers to practice. ■Scales are 
the foundations of music, and, in ad- 
dition, they are the foundation of dex- 
terity on the banjo. So let no one, 
teachers or pupils, neglect them.’ 

" ‘Any special reasons to give for your 
own playing?’ 

" ‘Well, when I was fairly big at the 
banjo I signed on for three years to the 
Columbian Phonographic Company (this, 
of course, should be Columbia Phono- 
graph Company— U. W. ) to give them 
one hundred records a week. You have 
to pick hard and keep the same volume 
of tone all through a piece, combined 
with absolute accuracy. That makes a 
superb foundation on which to put light 
and shade for concert work and fairly 
kills nervousness.' . . Most players pre- 
fer the keys of G and C; I do not. My 
favorite is F, and I always like to play 
in flats — they are not only softer, 
but higher’, and he ran through the 
scale of six flats at a tempo presto. 'I 
also always like to employ octaves 
freely — of course, avoiding consecu- 
tive octaves in my harmonical progres- 
sions.’ 

" 'Do you elevate your bass strings?’ 


" 'Absolutely never. After reasonable 
practice it is just as easy to play oc- 
taves on a bass string tuned to C as 
to D, though I grant that the opinion 
of many of the best players differs 
from mine on this point. . . I have 
one habit which is in direct violation 
with conventional tenets. . . I make 

notes on the fifth string. I mean to 
say, I will play A, B, C above the clef 
and higher notes on the high G string. 
I am also addicted to grace notes and 
appoggiatura, and for these, when I can, 
I like to u$e the fifth string. The snap 
comes especially clean from it, because 
it is technically so taut.’ 

" ‘Do you go in for double fingering?’ 

" ‘I think it is imperative,' and he 
played me a scale in three flats, in 
which this method was used through- 
out. . . ‘I have something to say about 
other peoples’ ways, and my grumble 
is at their neglect of the metronome. It 
is the playing of marches, two-steps, 
cake walks, etc., in unsuitable time 
which makes them sound ridiculous; 
Such a splendid player as Joe Morley, 
for example, may be instanced. He 
picked up "The Favorite March” and 
made nothing of it, though note perfect 
. , . because he did not play it with the 
strongly marked accent and rhythm 
■characteristic of two-step time.' . . . 

" ‘How do you find the banjo over 
here?’ 

“ T have played several dates at the 
Palace, Tivoli and Alhambra, three 
magn i f icen t halls, and at each I have 
had a wonderful reception. Everybody 
I come across appreciates the banjo. 
Since I was here last I should say the 
banjo has made big strides in England. 
In fact, you are on the eve of a banjo 
boom, and all that is needed is some- 
thing to centralize banjoists in England. 

. . More banjo clubs are needed. In 

them the merest tyro and finest per- 
former can all take a share, and It 
means the raising of the standard of 
playing, the diffusion of music, and 
general increase of enthusiasm.’ . . . 

" ‘How does the status of the banjo 
in England compare with it in America?’ 

" ‘Better than ever before. In some 
ways the banjo is not so well off in 
America as over here. Farland, in his 
way. is a wonderful player, but he has 
gone near killing the banjo on the con- 
cert stage, and today you don’t hear 
much concerted banjo music in public.' 
(Note: This reference is to Alfred A. 
Farland, a veteran American banjoist. 
who tried to adapt the instrument to 
classical music. He made one Edison 
Diamond Disc — a transcription of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 57) 



This photo taken at Jim Walsh's home in Vinton, Virginia, shows the writer of 
"Favorite. Pioneer Recording Artists" all set to give his "Walsh's Wax Works" 
program, heard from WSLS, Roanoke, each Monday at 9 P. M. (The WSLS wave 
length is 610). Photo by Pearsall Studio. Roanoke, Va. 
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MARIE HULL 

MARBLE HALL GRAND ISLAND, N. Y. 

Just across the river from Buffalo. 

Only 10 Miles From Niagara Falls. 
Telephone Grand Island 16. 

At last we are moved to Marble Hall and I must confess a little 
lazy about getting our large collection unpacked and ready for the 
fall trade. We find ourselves wanting to do nothing but sit on the 
wide veranda and gaze at the river as it flows past our front door. 

It is so beautiful out here on the Island, it is almost unbelievable, 
but come and see for yourself ... It is worth a trip to Buffalo just 
to see Marble Hall. 

We hope to be unpacked by October first. We have a complete 
line of fine old china, porcelain, lamps, vases, brass, iron, authentic 
pattern glass early flint glass, genuine Waterford cut crystal, fine 
furniture, etc. We sell no reproductions. 

When you make that trip to Niagara Falls this fall, do not fail to visit 
Marble Hall as it is one of the show places of the Niagara frontier. 

Sorry, owing to our many duties, we will be forced to show our col- 
lection only by appointment. Please call Grand Island 16, or write Marie 
Hull. Marble Hall, Grand Island, N. Y. Collectors and Dealers Welcome. ^ 
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THE OLD WALLINGFORD HOUSE 

Antiques, Guests — Tol. 239 
21 York Street, Kennebunk Village, Maine 


NOBLE’S ANTIQUES 

3078 No. 40th St., 
Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 


Collection 42 pieces Pan. Forget-me-not writo 

Pr. Jfan. Daisy salL and pepper 8X0 

Amazon fooled sauce 4.00 

Wines: 2 Jacobs Ladder, each $3.50; three 

Bullseye \ Vftr,, each 2.50 

FavoiRa: etched tumbler; 2 plain wines, each 3.50 
Doublo Spear creamer $4: Actress jam jar 12.50 
Plates: Wh. and Harley, S-Yi" $7.50; Festoon, 

8 Vi" $5.50; Did. .Medallion 10" $6; it. G. 

Three Kitten 5.00 

Classic: Oroamor $18; cov. butter IS. 50 

Deer & Pine cakes land, 11" 13.50 

M. G. cakcsiand, floral- 10.50 

Blue B&D Canoe. Leo 1G0- 17.50 

8 Cut Glass 2 Hi" whiskeys, each 3..0 

Caramel Slag T.P. hold 4.50 

Pair Mercury tlobacks, 4" G.50 

2 Early store banging lamps, tin shades, brass 

fonts, burnished. Flno ones. Each 30.00 

Largo brass buggy lantern, burnished 1S.50 

Itaro: blue 7" M.G. hen. Sandwich type, 

original eyes 35.00 

Pink Satin bead drape vinegar cruet, frosted 

handle. Very fine 35.00 

Cranberry Inv. T.P. bulbous pickle relish In 

fine elaboraio silver stand; tongs 30.00 

Baro Jasper WW shaving mugs write 

Pair brass andirons 30.00 

Havllond set of S — SO pieces. 125.00 

Fino largo 3 drawer cherry chest — Rare large 
music box, fine, 4 cylinders, 6 tunes each .350.00 


ELLEN HANNISCH 
4332 N. 38th Street, Milwaukee) 9, Wise. 

1. Canary Wild Dower tumbler $ G.50 

2. Pour nice sterling demitasso souvenir 

spoons, each L.25 

3. Garnet stickpin chatelaino type G.50 

4. Lovely cut glass creamer and sugar, un- 
usual shapo 8.50 

5. Cut glass water bottle; Pbnvhecl design 1.50 

6. Pr. bluo Jasperware plaques, 4H>" din. Ea. 5.00 

7. Green Jasperwaro plaque, G" cLia. Very nice 7.50 

8. 2 Gr. Jasperware plaques, 4 Vi" dia.. ea. 5.50 

9. Jasperwaro trinket box, heart shape, gr., 

very nicely dono, lovers, flowers, ctc._. 

10. Jasperwaro plaque, 7 Vi" diameter. Head 
of Indian G.s 


11. 

Majolica plate, 9 Vi" ; 
and grapes 

large 

green leaves 

12. 

Bennington mug, 3Vi" 
nice one 

high. 

Except tonally 


13. Wooden coffee grinder lamp, refinlshed, 

complete with nice shade 7.50 

14. Milk glass cake stand, 0". Nice floral dec. 10.50 

15. Swirled Milk gluss bottle, alee original 

stopper, somo gold, 10" high. _____ 5.50 

16. Bavarian tea set: teapot, cov. sugar, cream- 
er. Nice roso garlands, touches of gold- 12. 50 

17. Seven Ilaviland Limoges plates, 7Vi". Love- 
ly roso pattern. Each 1.25 

IS. Theo. Havlland Limoges. Raised ribbon 
border; violets and green fern dec. Gold 
ribbon handles: G plates 1C", oval cov. 
veg., round cov. vcg., 8 platters, 9*4", 

14", 19", gravy. All perfccL but 19" plat- 
ter has chip 30.00 

19. Lovely largo Havlland cov. soup tureen, 

same pattern as above; 3 qt. capacity 12.50 

20. Pitcher, S", white Ironstone. Mid. Dresden 4.50 

21. G Chelsea plates, S", each 1.00 

EXPRESS COLLECT O 


DORIS HOLMES WILSON 

FU RN I i LIRE — Prices includo crating 

Pino spool cradlo $12.50 ; pine spool crib 
$17.50 ; pino spool beds $17,50; pine lift 
top commodes $13.00 

Walnut slipper rocker, perfect, structurally, 
but needs upholstering 25.00 

Pr. late Viet, walnut side chairs. Each-.. 17.50 

Mahogany Empire secretary, solid doors (not 
glass). A few tiny pieces of veneer off, 

otherwise good’ condition S5.Q0 

CLEAR PATTERN GLASS 

Creamers, $4.00 each: Esther, Prisms with ball 
and button. Slashed Swirl, Teardrop and Thumb- 
print variant. Fancy cut. 

Cordova syrup, pewter top $5.00. 

Loop & Fan. milk pitcher $4.50. 

Sugar and creamer sets in panelled rib $7.50; 

Alabama (open sugar) $5; Flora in vaseline 

$7.50; Min. Sawtooth $4.50. 

Goblets, $2.00 each: Loop, Honeycomb, Baby 
Thumbprint (3 tows). 

Open Compotes: Barred Forget-me-nots $G.50; 
Pressed Block $10. 

Threo Ashburton honeys, $2.00 each. 

VicL. water set. pr. gl. pitcher and G tumblers, 
all Imvo wide gold borders. 

White Ironstone: cov. oval vcg., blackberry design, 
very nice $7.50; open oblong veg., plain $4.00: 
mulberry oblong veg. $5; all white wash bowl & 

pitcher $5; same in platter $5. 

Castors: powter, 5 Gothic bottles $12,50; silver 5 
matching bottles $15; unusual mercury base w. 
cl. gl. holder, 6 matching bottles $15. 

Set of 4 fruit plates, pastel borders, diff. fruit, 
each $5. Santo hi sauce dishes. 

Three heavy china mugs, diff. fruit on each $4 
each. Beautiful fruit bowl, open leaf border, 
leaves In deep pink, gold and white, fruil 
center, $18.00. 

Three piece green Wedgwood tea set, tiny chip on 

rim or pot $45. 

Two prs. of blue Lacy Sandwich curtain tie- 

backs, $8.50 pair. 

Shipping Charges Extra. oc 
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REGINA ANN DONOHUE 
R. F. D. No. 1, Concord, Mass. 

Red Block Diamond, tumbler 4.75 

Shell and Jewel cov. sugar G.50 

Fruit Bowl, H. P. (all over) •■Empire" 7.50 

Brass Bucket, heavy, burn., app.; 12>/2x8''_- 12.50 
Tip Top Table, tiger stripe maple; snakefoot 
base. Pine top, 31" diam. Unnot. mend one 

foot, menutifuLly refin,, crated 60.00 

Colt, 1851 Navy engraved Presentation, with 

ivory grips 75.00 

Buttons: "Gardens ai Karnak", brass, each 1.25 

OC 


GEMENTIQUE 

Miracle Cement For Antiques 

STICKS PRACTICALLY ANYTHING TO ANYTHING 
$1.00 per Bottlo postpaid. Guaranteed. 

HU KILLS’ ANTIQUE CORNER 
807 E. Jefferson Blvd., South Bend 17, Ind. 

Write for List of Authentlo Antiques oc 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 

"Carnival of Venice." — U.W.) 

‘What, then, are the recent Ameri- 
can developments?' 

‘There are more private engage- 
ments than ever I previously recollect 
among- the best people. . . I played a 
few months back before our President 
Sat down and pulled out “Hot Time in 
the Old Town Tonight." Now, that is 
Roosevelt's own pet tune. He chuckled, 
and the rest cheered, and we were ail 
on good terms in five minutes. A 
London experience was on the same 
lines. I went with Essex, Morley, and 
young Charlie Rogers to play at the 
Carlton Hotel at the big “send-off" 
banquet to Sir Thomas Lipton, given 
by Mr. George Wilson and some promi- 
nent Americans in London. We sat 
down and gave them “Whistling Rufus," 
when some one immediately sard, "Ah, 
that sounds like home." Then our host 
asked for "Mr. Dooley," and we reeled 
that off. . . The footmen produced bones 
and tamborines, which were handed 
round to the company assembled, 
irrespective of sex. Away we went, 
tune on tune, and they keeping the time 
and adding immensely to the effect, as 
well. The guests loved it; so did we. It 
lasted until two in the morning, and 
they had us half a dozen times more this 
season.’ 

“ ‘What is this I've heard about the 
banjo being introduced at dances?' 

" ‘At all our smart dances now they 
have the band to play waltzes, and they 
have three or four banjos playing with 
a piano to do the polkas and two-steps, 
which are the rage. It is thought that 
the banjos give the marked rhythm bet- 
ter, and it is quite usual at the end of 
a good dance for the guests to loudly 
applaud the banjos. . . The American 
market is quite as good as it ever was 
for published music. Half the women 
and a quarter of the men in all grades 
of society can play the banjo. It's the 
concert work over there that flags. 
Writing music, making records, and al- 
so the reading matter all flourish. . . 
There are no new players in America 
or Canada of the first rank. Certainly, 
no one coming on like Charlie Rogers. 
Is not that boy a marvel? He was a 
promising lad three years ago when I 
was over. Then he seems to have adopt- 
ed me as his model, and I give you my 
word he is almost up to me. We've had 
many grand times over here. Mind you, 
I say I am coming again next year. . . 
Meanwhile, you'll have to mail me fifty 
copies at least of each issue (of B. M. 
G.) for my friends in the States.' " 

The editor’s interview concluded: 

“So, with cordial friendship, let me 
take leave of a prince of good fellows 
and a master of his art.” And let 
m>e say that I suspect Mr Ossman 
was misquoted in that statement 
about half the American women and 
a fourth of American men being able 
to play the banjo. There never has 
been a time when so large a per- 
centage of the American people 
people play any instrument. The 
first woman I know of to have made 
a banjo record was Shirley Spauld- 
ing, who played a few numbers for 
Edison in the early 1920’s. 

(To be continued.) 


Goldbrite 


SAMPLE 


Clca<u, PolAKci all Malalt 

HtCHl A I COID 

16-OUNCt f er BRASS, BRONZE, COPPER, PEWTER 

I BOTTLE 

Postpaid 


GOLDBRITE PRODUCTS 

Box 972 CINCINNATI 1. OHIO 
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do not feel that Mr. Debus has omit- 
ted anything really essential to an 
•elementary work of this kind. His is 
a straightforward, factual outline of 
the history of the phonograph and 
the phonograph industry from. Edi- 
sons’ original invention of 1877 up 
to and slightly beyond the advent of 
electrical recording in 1925. The 
sources of information are given in 
■a 2% page bibliography, so that any 
one interested in going more thor- 
oughly into the subject will find an 
•excellent reading list to help him on 
his way. (Note— This pamphlet may 
be obtained from the author for the 
sum of 50c. Address Allen G. Debus, 
c/o Modern Boxes Inc., 4949 North 
Pulaski Road, Chicago, Illinois. 


Address all mail lor 

WOODYMAY RECORD CO. 

to Box 33, tf0 

Roxbury Post Office, Boston, Mass. ■ 

Store located at 73 
Roxbury St. 


MUSIC BOXES 

l arecjAiizrNa in tee hepaib op musical 

; SOXES OF ALL TYPES. INCLUDING THE 
[ 0^, BIRD BOXES AND BIRD IN 

► CAGE PIECES, ETC. 

► Chotcfl Muslo Soxei For Sale. tfo 

I GEORGE A. BIDDEN 


£ Barrington, 


Rhode Island 


MUSIC BOXES 

all kinds 

Bought, Sold and Expertly Repaired 

(Third generation In the music box bus In dee 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 


Collectors’ and 
Music Lovers’ 

PARADISE 

• Five decades of classical vocals 
and instrumentals. Specializing in 
G&T, Zonophone. FonotFpla, Fa- 
vorite, et*c. . . . also Inexpensive 
reissues and rerecordings. 

• Fine line of out-of-print singles 
and albums and pre-war pressings 
at premium prices. 

• •Full line of currant classical re- 
cords and albums at regular list 
prices,, including many hard-to- 
flnd records. 

• Authorized dealers RCA- Victor, 
Columbia, Decca, English Decca, 
Pari o phone London Records, CRS, 
Herr old, Cetra, Vox, Musi craft, 
Ahco, International, etc. 

Order your new classical ro I oases and your rare 
oo I lectors' Items from a reliable store 
and mall order hauso. 

The RECORD HUNTER 

1194 Lexington Avenue, 

near 81 st Street , 

New York 28, N. Y. 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Sylvester Louis Ossman, “The Banjo King” III 


By ULYSSES 


The 1903 issue of B. M . G. y the Eng- 
lish musical magazine from which I 
quoted last month, contained the mu- 
sic of Vess L. Ossman’s famous “Dixie 
Medley.” Oddly enough, when Ossman 
recorded the composition for Victor 
two years later, it was called “Turkey 
in the Straw Medley,” and probably 
was the great banjoist’s best selling 
record. On the other hand, when Fred 
Van Eps made records of the same 
number for many other companies, he 
called it “Dixie Medley,” as “The 
Banjo King” had done in the begin- 
ning. 

A few other items in B. M. G. are 
of enough interest to be touched on 
here. Despite Vess Ossman’s fame as 
a banjo player, he is seldom thought 
of as a composer, but Clifford Essex 
advertised several of Vess’s original 
numbers, including ''Favorite March,” 
“Dixie Medley,” “Cupid’s Arrow 
(Polka de Concert),” “Leisure Mo- 
ments ( Gavotte de Concert) “Hot 
Foot Sue,” “Wheelmen’s March,” 
“White Huzzars Two-Step” and “Hon- 
olulu Cakewalk.” Also included were 
advertisements of several mandolin 
solos written by the famous early 
American recording artist, Samuel 
Siegel; Siegel’s “Book of Special Man- 
dolin Studies,” and a book of banjo 
studies by Ossman’s associate, Parke 
Hunter. 

Two other notes concerned Mr. Oss- 
man’s triumphal visit. One said, “Mr. 
Vess Ossman has long ago landed in 
New York. His appearance before 
His Majesty the King was a grand 
finale to his English visit.” And un- 
der the head of “B. M. G. Clubs and 
Orchestras,” the magazine’s publisher, 
Clifford Essex, wrote: “When Vess 
' Ossman was over here we had two 
or three banjo evenings at my studio, 
and nothing was more appreciated 
than what Vess called ‘the club/ which 
consisted of about eight or ten banjos, 
including Charlie Rogers, Joe Morley, 
Burt Earle, myself, and Ossman. The 
latter had a wonderful way of binding 
the whole together by a rhythmical 
marking of the bass string. Needless 
to say we did not play ‘classics/ but 
I can answer for such numbers as 
'Smoky Mokes/ ‘Whistling Rufus,’ 
'Mosquito Parade/ ‘Rolf's Two-Step/ 
‘Dixie Medley/ ‘Favorite March, etc., 
for any who care to try the experi- 
ment.” 

I have already quoted from the 
June, 1904, issue of the Columbia 
Record. In October, 1904, the same 
magazine published an article, “No 
Reproduction Better Than That of the 
Banjo,” in which this comment was 
made: “It is generally conceded that 
no instrument comes out a grapho- 
phone better than the banjo. Mr. 
Vess L. Ossman, whose records are 


(JIM) WALSH 


known wherever the graphophone is 
used, is no doubt one of the finest and 
most accomplished players in the 
world. An accomplished London ban- 
joist once said, after hearing Mr. 
Ossman play, that he was sorely 
tempted to give up trying to play the 
banjo, and that he thought seriously 
of going home and burning up his 
instrument. No collection of grapho- 
phone records is complete without a 
few specimens of Mr. Ossman’s won- 
derful records. Try ‘Rag* Time Med- 
ley’ — cylinder No. 3830 — or ‘Tel! Me, 
Pretty Maiden’ — disc No. 255 — and 
you will be certain to order others. 
They are the best banjo records — all 
of them — that have ever been and 
are a surprise to those who haven’t 
heard them.” And in June, 1905, this 
house organ said: “Vess L. Ossman’s 
banjo records have made him famous 
from one end of the world to the 
other. Ossman is the greatest banjo 
soloist who has ever played for talk- 
ing machine.” These quotations help 
to explain the great popularity the 
Banjo King enjoyed . The banjo was 
not only an enormously popular in- 
strument, but it recorded so well that 
something of the player’s individual- 
ity and personal traits could be de- 
tected by the casual listener. 

Meanwhile, in 1904, Mr. Ossman, 
who was a hard worker as well as an 
accomplished artist, not satisfied with 
doing solo work and playing accom- 
paniments for singers, had formed the 
Ossman Banjo Trio. (He had al- 
ready made duets with Parke Hunter.) 
Here is the comment of the New 
Phonogram on the trio’s first Edison 
cylinder, “I’ve Got a Feelin’ For 
You”: “Another novel feature of the 
November-December list. It is a ban- 
jo trio played by Messrs. Ossman, 
Hunter and Farmer. Beyond ques- 
tion this is one of the best banjo re- 
cords ever made. Even those who do 
not ordinarily care for the music of 
this instrument cannot fail to like 
this record.” As an owner of that 
ancient Edison cylinder, I can endorse 
this statement 1 

Then came that all-time Ossman 
best-seller which I have already men- 
tioned, Victor 4424, “Turkey in the 
Straw Medley.” It included Vess’s 
arrangement of “Dixie,” “Arkansaw 
Traveler,” “Sailor’s Hornpipe” and 
“Turkey in the Straw,” and created 
a sensation, although in the original 
recording the sound of the banjo was 
considerably impaired by the too loud 
orchestral accompaniment. When Vic- 
tor brought out double faced records, 
the medley was re-made with a piano 
accompaniment and listed as No. 16390. 
It stayed in the catalog, selling consis- 
tently, until after electric recording 
was introduced. Several other early 
Ossman records, such as the tuneful 
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MUSIC BOX CO. 


• Extra tune sheets and fine assort- 
ment of boxes for sale playing 8", 
m 1 2 %», 1516", 20%" and 27* 

diameter discs. 


• We also offer for sale many fine 
Swiss music boxes in varied styles 
and sizes. Complete repairs to all 
type boxes. 

t/e 

Send card to be placed on our mining n»t 


P. O. Box 342 
Hanover, Massachusetts 


G R. S. 

Historical Records 

Re-issues and re-recordings of 
operatic , theatrical 9 and 
speech records . 

Records available through dealers only. 

FREE MAILING LIST OF NEW ISSUES. 

He 

CR. S. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS 

2060 First Are., New York 29, N. Y. 


!! Now Ready !! 

The New Catalogue off 
Historical Recordings 

By ROBERT BAUER 

Contains 494 pages of listings of 
classical vocal recordings (lateral- 
cut discs — no cylinders or vertical- 
cut discs) issued in Europe and 
the USA from 1898 to 1908/9. 

The new catalogue is a sub- 
stantial improvement over the 
first edition of 1938 because it has: 
two hundred additional pages; 
birth, debut and death dates 
and places of many of the artists, 
strict alphabetical order; two 
pages of label information; Cloth 
Binding; etc. etc. 

Price $9.75 

Remit by Check or Money Order to: 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
318 West 102nd St., 

New York 25, N. Y. 

and your copy will be mailed to you 
direct from England. 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements 


"Peter Piper/ 7 also were re-made 
with piano support. 

In 1906, Vess came through with 
another innovation — the Ossman-Dud- 
ley Trio, consisting of himself as 
ban joist, and two other talented play- 
ers, one a master of the mandolin 
and the other of the harpguitar. The 
guitar player may have been Roy 
Butin or it could have been Parke 
Hunter, who could play just about 
anything. The mandolinist must have 
been named Dudley, but Fve never 
been able to find out WHAT Dudley. 
At one time I suspected the late S. H. 
Dudley, the Hayden Quartet baritone, 
but he assured me it wasn't he. That 
there was a "Mr. Dudley” is shown 
by the Edison cylinder list for De- 
cember, 1910, in which "The Entrance 
of Topsy” scene from "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin” is listed by Len Spencer and 
Company. The cast of characters 
includes "Messrs. Ossman and Dud- 
ley” as banjo players. I asked Mrs. 
Mulligan, Mr. Ossman's daughter, if 
she knew anything about Dudley, and 
she replied: "I recall Pop speaking of 
‘Dudley/ but remember nothing about 
him, nor can I help you with any 
additional information about Parke 
Hunter.” 

The Ossman-Dudley Trio made sev- 
eral catchy records, the most popular 
of which was their Victor of "St. 
Louis Tickle^ — certainly one of the 
most captivating bits of ragtime ever 
put on wax. Other good sellers were 
"Chicken Chowder/' “Dixie Girl” and 
"Koontown Kaffee Klatsch.” The Vic- 
tor record catalog for September, 
1908, commented on the trio's records: 

"A novel feature of our instrumen- 
tal list, which has been a most success- 
ful one. Trios by banjo, mandolin 
and harp-guitar — very loud, yet with- 
out a suspicion of harshness. Mr. 
Ossman, whose ability as a ban joist 
is well known, has associated himself 
with two famous players of string 
instruments, and the combination has 

World-Wide Record and 
Music Agency 
143 E. Garfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin 
COLLECTORS — RESEARCHERS 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LABELS 
CYLINDERS AND DISCS Uo 
OPERA — SPEECH — POPULAR 


“ The Curious History 
of Music Boxes** 

By Masoriak & Heckert 

INCLUDING ▲ CHATTER ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

Ml PAGES — 183 ILLUSTRATIONS 

$5.00 Postpaid — insured 

Mika ohaofca payftkla to 
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made some extremely pleasing re- 
cords. The harp-guitar gives a sup- 
port to the other instruments which 
is decidedly effective.” The same cata- 
log mentions Roy Butin as “the best 
American player on the harp-guitar,” 
which makes me believe Ossman would 
naturally have sought him for the 
trio. Also in the 1908 catalog is a 
photo of Ossman, with the cut lines: 
"Mr. Ossman is one of the finest ban- 
joists in America, and has been justly 
called the 'Banjo King.' His per- 
formance on this popular instrument 
is little short of marvelous in its 
precision and the ease with which he 
masters the most difficult passages.” 

A statement to the same effect was 
made in the catalog issued in 1912 
by the short-lived United States Re- 
cord Company, which made an excel- 
lent indestructible cylinder for a cou- 
ple of years: 

"Vess L. Ossman (is) familiarly 
known as 'The Czar of the Banjo/ 
He played three seasons at the Daly 
Theater, New York. Mr. Ossman con- 
ducts a lyceum, where he engages 
talent for the leading clubs and fes- 
tivals. He has also become very prom- 
inent as a teacher of the banjo.” 

It's amusing to note that the United 
States company "promoted” Mr. Oss- 
man from being the "King” to the 
rank of "Banjo Czar.” And it should 
not be overlooked that when Frank C. 
Stanley's fellow recording artists gave 
a memorial concert as a tribute to 
their departed comrade early in 1911, 
Ossman was the only instrumentalist 
who was called on for a solo. 

(To be continued) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Another Memorable “John Bieling Day” 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 



Grace Spencer winds an Edison cylinder phonograph displayed by Bryant Burke, 
of Hempstead, at the "John Biell.ng Day" recording artists’ party. Eugene Rosq 
and Billy Murray are looking on. 


The Vess Ossman series will be 
resumed next month. It has been in- 
terrupted so that I may give this ac- 
count of the third annual John H. 
Bieling Day party, at which record 
collectors joined in honoring the Fa- 
vorite Pioneer Recording Artists who 
were our guests for the occasion. As 
had been planned, the party was giv- 
en on Friday, September 10, in the 
Garden City Hotel at Garden City, 
Long Island, New York. In spite of 
the handicap of a rainy day, which 
undoubtedly kept some collectors and 
artists at home, everyone present 
seemed to feel that this first get-to- 
gether on a large scale was a great 
success. 

No doubt you recall that John 
Bieling, the first tenor of the famous 
Edison, Hayden and American male 
quartets, gave a party at his home in 
Hempstead, Long Island, on Septem- 
ber 10, 1946, for a few of his fellow 
pioneer recording artists and collec- 
tor friends. There was an even larg- 
er party in 1947. When it became ap- 
parent that the yearly meeting 'was 
becoming too large to go on being 
held in the Bieling home, some of the 
collectors agreed to have this year's 
party in the Garden City Hotel 
and to call it “John Bieling Day” in 
honor of their friend who originated 
the custom. Mr. Bieling died last 
March 30, but his friends felt that he 
would want the party to be held, and 
an arrangements committee was set 


up. It consisted of Bryant B»u-rke, of 
Hempstead; Harry Selinger, of 
Oceanside; the ' Rev. Edward Vesper, 
of Queen's Village; and the writer of 
this article. The Long Island group 
handled the almost countless on-the- 
spot arrangements that had to be 
made in connection with the party, 
while I wrote letters of invitation to 
artists and sent publicity to news- 
papers and magazines. The New 
Yorkers received invaluable aid from 
Mr. Bieling's wife, Mrs. Meta Biel- 
ing; his son, George, and other mem- 
bers of the Bieling family. Anyone 
not directly connected with the party 
can have little conception of the 
amount of hard work that was re- 
quired to make it the success it 
turned out to be. 

Of course, there were some disap- 
pointments. The rainy weather pre- 
vented many snapshots from being 
taken, other than those which A1 
Debus, a young Glenview, Illinois, 
collector, made by using flash bulbs. 
John Young (“Harry Anthony”), the 
tenor of the old-time “Anthony and 
Harrison” duet combination, had 
promised to come, but the death of a 
nephew kept him away. His former 
partner, Frederick Wheeler, (“James 
F. Harrison”) also couldn't be pre- 
sent. Others who had been expected 
but found at the last moment that, 
they couldn't make it were Charles 


Harrison, Fred Van Eps, Harry Res- 
er, Harry C. Browne and George 
Wilton Ballard. We hope that they 
can be at next year's party, which 
probably also will be held at Garden 
City, and that a good many other 
artists — including Wilfred Glenn, 
John H. Meyer, Frank Croxton, 
Emilio De Gogorza, Elise Stevenson, 
Lambert Murphy and Charles Hart 
— who “missed out” this time will 
join us in September, 1949. I was 
disappointed, too, that my old friend 
Joe Franklin, who gave the party 
valuable publicity on his “Antique 
Record Shop” program from WMCA, 
New York, couldn't be there. 

But there was certainly reason for 
gratification at the number of ar- 
tists who were on hand, and the con- 
siderable trouble and effort some of 
them went to, in order to join us. 
Here is the list — and I sincerely 
hope that I haven't overlooked any- 
one: 

ELSIE BAKER, for many years 
the most popular Victor contralto. 

FRANK E. BANTA, distinguished 
radio pianist, formerly with the 
Eight Famous Victor Artists, whose 
father, Frank P. Banta, was one of 
the first accompanists and orchestra 
conductors for the pioneer phono- 
graph companies. The senior Banta 
died in 1904. 

JOE BELMONT, whose record- 
ing career as a whistler goes back to 
1894. 

AL BERNARD, one of the greatest 
of blackface comedians and writer of 
many big song hits. 

FREDERIC C. FREEMANTEL, 
famous concert tenor and teacher, and 
Mrs. Freemantel. 

FRED HAGER, first man to make 
a commercial violin record; one of the 
earliest conductors of recording ar- 
tists, and composer of many songs 
and descriptive specialties. 

ARTHUR HALL, one of the most 
popular “free lance” recording ar- 
tists of the 1920's and Mrs. Hall. 

EDITH HELENA, former star of 
the Aborn Opera Company. This 
coloratura soprano with the marve- 
lous voice range made Berliner re- 
cords in 1898. 

HARVEY HINDERMEYER, one 
of Edison's most popular tenors. 

IRVING KAUFMAN, among the 
most prolific recording artists, who 
is still popular as a radio and night 
club entertainer. 

OLIVE KLINE, formerly Elsie 
Baker's duet partner and for many 
years among the most popular Vic- 
tor sopranos. She was accompanied 
by her husband, J. W. Houlihan. 

LUCY ISABELLE MARSH, anoth- 
er of the top-ranking Victor sopran- 
os with her husband, Dr. W. C. 
Gordon. 

BOB MILLER, native Tennesseean 
and music publisher, who wrote and 
recorded many of the biggest folk 
tune hits, such as “Eleven Cent Cot- 
ton.” 

BILLY MURRAY, for almost a 
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generation the m.ost popular and big- 
gest selling recording artist. 

WILL OAKLAND, the great 
vaudeville and minstrel countertenor, 
who still has a wonderfully clear, 
sweet voice. 

DICK ROBERTSON, one of the 
best present-day singers of popular 
songs and a writer of many hits. 

CARSON ROBISON, former part- 
ner of the late Vernon Dalhart in re- 
cording folk tunes, and one of the 
outstanding writers and singers of 
topical and Western type songs. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Robison. 

EUGENE C. ROSE, the flute vir- 
utoso, was present, with Mrs. Rose. 
“Gene” made experimental records 
for Edison in 1889. 

WALTER SCANLAN (better 
known to many collectors of old re- 
cords as Walter Van Brunt), now a 
production manager at ABC, but 
from i908 to the early 1930's one of 
the most popular of recording tenors. 

GRACE SRENCER, (Mrs. Willard 
Foster DoolitLe), who made cylinder 
records for Edison in 1897 and is be- 
lieved to have been the firsc woman 
to sing for Victor. She was accom- 
panieu by her daughter, Mrs. Lewis 
M. Wilson. 

AILEEN STANLEY, famous star 
of the Keith vaudeville circuit, who 
began making records in 1920 and 
became Billy Murray's duet partner 
in 1922. Her husoand and business 
manager, Robert N. Buttenuth, and 
her protege, a beautiful teen-age 
blonde, Aileen Stanley, Jr., came witin 
her. 

REINALD WERRENRATH, dis- 
tinguished concert baritone and teach- 
er, who formerly sang with the Me- 
tropolitan Opera. Mr. and Mrs. Wer- 
renrath made a long and fatiguing 
drive from their summer home at 
Ellenburg Depot, N. Y., and arrived 
at the party after having had almost 
no time to rest. I hope that the ap- 
preciation of the collectors was suf- 
ficient to reward them and Mr. and 
Mrs. Houlihan, who had a similar 
long drive from their summer quar- 
ters on Lake George. 

In addition to the artists, Mrs. 
Byron G. Harlan, widow of the fam- 
ous comedian, honored us with her 
presence, and Harry Hunting, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Hunting, was on 
hand. Harry's father, the late Russell 
Hunting, was one of the first record- 
ing artists, and his early cylinders of 
“Casey” monologues were among the 
biggest sellers of their day. Rus- 
sell Hunting was also one of the fore- 
most recording experts and frequent- 
ly had his son's assistant in his work, 
Harry showed me what is probably 
the oldest record catalog in existence 
~ one w hich had belonged to his 
father — as well as much other ma- 
terial which I wish I could have 
spent hours in studjdng. But I was 
kept so busy, giving information to 
newspaper people and handling pub- 
ucity, that I didn’t have a chance to 
talk with anyone as much as I would 
have liked. Fred Hager, too, showed 
me a collection of catalogs that made 
my mouth water. 


Also among those present were the 
recording manager of MGM records, 
Frank Walker, and Mrs. Walker, who 
came with Mr. and Mrs. Carson Rob- 
ison and three veterans of the Thom- 
as A. Edison organization — Bill 
Hays, Fred Rabenstein and Andy 
Weber. Mrs. Bieling, of course, was 
with us, as were John Bieling’s sev- 
eral sons and daughters, a number of 
grandchildren, and other members of 
the Bieling family. 

On the morning of that historic 
September 10, Bryant Burke, Harry 
Selinger and I reached the hotel 
shortly after 9 o’clock. For the first 
few minutes nothing much happened, 
but then the collectors and artists 
began arriving in such numbers that 
we were kept busy trying to meet 
them all. Bryant and I had planned 
to have breakfast in the hotel, but 
once the excitement was under way 
there wasn’t a chance of that. 

I believe the first collector to re- 
port was Charlie Hodgdon, who, with 
his wife, Mary, came from Newbury- 
port, Mass. Several others appeared 
soon afterward. I think Mrs. Doo- 
little was the first artist I met. Ma- 
dame Helena came a few minutes 
later. She was accompanied by her 
friend, Mrs. Grace Tully, who learned 
of the party through Danton Walker's 
column in the New York Daily News 
and wrote to me for information. 
Mrs. Tully gave me some home re- 
cordings of Madame Helena’s voice, 
and they reveal her to be still an ac- 
complished singer, as well as a wom- 
an of charming personality. But that 
praise about having a charming per- 
sonality could be extended to all the 
artists. It would be hard to find 
their equal among any other group of 
celebrities for cordiality and genuine, 
/unaffected friendship. For instance, 
Frank Banta, A1 Bernard and Har- 
vey Hindermeyer were ail thoughtful 
enough to bring me photographs of 
themselves. 

One amusing incident occurred 
when Elsie Baker pretended not to 
recognize Reinald Werrenrath, and 
jokingly inquired: “You're not the 
man who was coming all the way 
from California to meec me, are 
you?” Whereupon, Dale Miller, who 
had driven from Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, for the party, and had all 
sorts of trouble on the way, over- 
heard remark and spoke up. “No,” 
he said, “I’m the man from Cali- 
fornia.” And Dr. W errenrath ex- 
claimed, “A perfect cue!” 

Eventually, the Rev. Mr. Vesper 
took the stage as master of cere- 
monies and gave a brief explanation 
of the origin of John Bieling Day. 

He then said that records made 
by the guest artists would next be 
played, in approximately chronologi- 
cal order, based on the years in which 
the performers first recorded. That 
gave Eugene Rose the honor of lead- 
ing off, with an excellently recorded 
flute solo. Joe Belmont was next with 
a whistling specialty, and, after it 
had been played, Joe came forward 
and gave an interesting talk on his 
early recording experiences. Fred 
Hager, Billy Murray, Grace Spencer, 


Edith Helena, Reinald Werrenrath 
and Harvey Hindermeyer were also 
heard from in recorded form, before 
the announcement was made that 
luncheon was ready. Since the party 
was running behind schedule, the re- 
cord playing wasn't resumed after 
the meal. My own opinion is that it 
would be better to drop the recorded 
part of the program in future years. 
There isn't time enough, as we learn- 
ed, to include something by each ar- 
tist, and I believe that it would be 
better to get together and talk about 
our common interests than to spend 
part of the time listening to records. 

During luncheon, Ed Vesper told 
me that he was tired and asked if I 
wo/uld take over as master of cere- 
monies after we had eaten. I agreed, 
but before I could go into action, I 
was told that James Thrasher, a re- 
porter for the NEA Feature Service, 
wanted to see me. I had to go talk 
with Mr. Thrasher, who wrote a 
feature story that was sent to 750 
newspapers, and Ed then pulled a 
stroke of genius. He asked Irving 
Kaufman to do the M. C.’ing job, and 
Irving, with his accustomed ability, 
obliged. And that brilliant humorist 
was a hundred times more effective 
than I could possibly have been. He 
seated himself at the piano and gave 
us a performance typical of those he 
does in the New York night club at 
which he and his wife, Belle, star. 
I’m sure that no one who was there 
can forget Irving's side-splitting ren- 
dition of “Mo, the Schmo” or his im- 
personation of Frank Sinatra. 

Irving also called on his fellow ar- 
tists, and out of pure friendship they 
gave us a performance that in itself 
was worth far more than the $5.50 
registration fee which the collectors 
had paid, to meet the expense of en- 
gaging the hotel's Georgian room, 
and serving the meal. I'm sure all 
of us deeply appreciated the oppor- 
tunity of being present at such a re- 
markable good will offering. Frank 
Banta, one of the most congenial, 
likable fellows I've ever met (and 
I'd been wanting to meet him for 
many years) not only gave us some 
piano solos but was untiring in ac- 
companying the singers. I can’t list 
all the details of the program, be- 
cause I was constantly being called 
out of the room and probably saw 
Jess of it than almost anyone else, 
but A1 Bernard gave a couple of 
blackface numbers, including his 
Edison Diamond Disc classic, “My 
Dawg.” Arthur Hall, who is as un- 
affected friendly and agreeable as 
anybody I know, chose a number 
that couldn’t have been any more ap- 
propriate — Ernest R. Ball's beauti- 
ful ballad, “Here's Love and Success 
to You.” Carson Robison sent the 
crowd into hysterics with his rendi- 
tion of his own composition, which 
is a best selling MGM record, “Life 
Gets Teejus, Don't It?” He gave me 
an autographed copy of the disc. 
Aileen Stanley sang “Gotta Get a 
Girl” with the freshness and youth- 
ful vocal quality of a girl of 20, and 
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Aileen, Jr., who has been trained to 
sing- in authentic Aileen Stanley man- 
ner, captivated us with her rendition 
of several classic Aileen successes, 
including “Let It Rain — I’ll Be in 
Virginia in the Morning.” Irving ask- 
ed Billy Murray to join Aileen in one 
of their old-time duets, but “The 
Boss,” who was having trouble with 
low blood pressure and wasn't feeling 
up to par, explained that, under doc- 
tor's orders, he was “in drydock,” 
and couldn't sing. But he did walk 
up to the platform for a reunion with 
Aileen. Many of those present con- 
sidered it to be the high spot of the 
party when Aileen threw her arms 
around Billy and kissed him. I had 
to miss it. I had just been called out 
of the room to talk with somebody! 
But A1 Debus took a flash exposure 
of the preliminary stage of the em- 
brace, and has sent me a print of it. 
Bob-Buttenuth played fine piano ac- 
acompaniments for both Aileens. 

It was unfortunate that some of the 
artists had to leave early. Doctor 
Freemantel, whose snow-white hair 
and white mustache won him many 
nominations for being the most dis- 
tinguished looking man at the party, 
explained that he and Mrs. Free- 
mantel were obliged to return to 
their school of vocal instruction in 
New York. I wish he could have 
stayed long enough to sing for us. 
Walter Scanlan also had to hurry 
back to his ABC job immediately af- 
ter lunch. We were also disappointed 
that Will Oakland and Dick Robert- 
son couldn't stay for the entire pro- 
gram, because we had hoped to hear 
them sing. 

One of tl\e outstanding events of 
the afternoon was a long and amus- 
ing talk by Reinald Werrenrath on 
various musical subjects. He remin- 
isced about his friendship with John 
Bieling and his associations with the 
Hayden Quartet. He also paid his 
not too respectful respects to what he 
called the “lousy” present-day popu- 
lar songs and the even worse “ar- 
tists” who make moaning, gargling 
noises when they allegedly sing them. 

And one of the most gratifying 
features of the day was the hit made 
by my friend Willie DuPree, who 
works with me at radio station 
WSLS, in Roanoke, Virginia, when 
he isn't attending Howard University. 
Willie is an 18-year-old Negro boy 
whose beautiful tenor voice has won 
him wide popularity in Southwest 
Virginia. I believed that if he went 
to New York and sang for the artists 
attending the party, he might receive 
some encouragment and good advice. 
And he did. Willie sang the familiar 
ballad, “Homing,” and acquitted 
himself well, though he told me af- 
terwards that he was almost over- 
come by the honor of being accom- 
panied by Frank Banta. “Mr. Banta 
played so brilliantly,” he remarked, 
“that I felt that I ought to stand 
there and listen to him, instead of 
trying to sing.” He was also na- 
turally a bit self-conscious about be- 
ing heard after so many famous ar- 
tists entertained. Reinald Werren- 


rath, who had been about to leave, 
stayed especially to hear the young 
fellow sing. The former Metropoli- 
tan Opera star told Willie that he 
has a naturally sweet voice and a true 
feeling for singing and, with proper 
training, should go far as a concert 
artist. Several other artists also gave 
him similar encouragement and ad- 
vice, as did the editor of the Ameri- 
Record Guide, Peter Hugh Reed. In- 
cidentally, Willie had a great time 
when the Rev. Mr. Vesper and the 
“Woodymay Wizards,' John L. Nor- 
ton, senior and junior, took him with 
them to West Orange, New Jersey, 
for a visit to the Edison laboratory. 
Being thoroughly tired out, I decided 
to skip my scheduled visit to Edison. 

The party had broken up late in 
the afternoon and I was just about 
to leave the Garden City Hotel when 
I was told that I was wanted on the 
phone. To my surprise, the person 
calling me was Taylor Grant, the 
well-known newscaster for the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company. Taylor 
had learned of the party from Walter 
Scanlan, and wanted to know if I 
would talk about it on a network tele- 
vision program the following Satur- 
day night. I agreed, and Dale Miller, 
George Bieling and I drove to Radio 
City the next afternoon, taking with 
us an Edison Standard cylinder phon- 
ograph which its owner, Bryant 
Burke, had displayed at the party. I 
played Billy Murray's 1906 record 
of “You're a Grand Old Rag” and 
was interviewed by Mr. Grant about 
the party. So my face was seen by 
television from Boston to Richmond. 

I only hope that it didn't look as 
exhausted as the rest of me felt. I 
was already tired before I left Vir- 
ginia, and by the time I returned 
home that I set a new record for my- 
self by sleeping 25 ^ hours at a 
stretch. But it was a great vacation 
trip and a great party — and I'm 
sure that we'll have an even bigger 
and better meeting in September, 
1949! 
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Record Collectors Service, Room 1108, 8 
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RARE OLD RECORDS: Vocal oper- 
atic, popular, Ed Isons, Jazz, for sale 
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FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical Items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & St. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Box 342, fl28782 


REDUCED PRICE SALE— Recordings 
89c. — Classical Record Shop, 826 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. jel2487 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann. 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 3120821 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. S12407 


AUCTION AND SALE of opera re- 
cords, ©end for free list. Used opera 
records wanted. — Sigmund Luzinas, 3229 
S. Wallace St., Chicago 16, 111. ja3253 


UNUSED EDISON disc records. 60 dif- 
ferent $7.50, random selection. — A. E. 
Larsen, 1213 W. 68rd St., Chicago, 111. 
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Vocal operatics at auction and fix- 
ed prices. — H. Me Cann, 1229 Dean 
St., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. ja3063 

ELEVEN THOUSAND different vocal 
operatic acoustical and electrical discs. 
1 60 record catalogs. Monthly auction 
lists. — ‘E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson, San 
Francisco 15, Calif. n!26351 

CYLINDER REQORDS bought for my 
personal collection. 500 duplicates to ex- 
change. — Benj. Franklin, Haynesville, 
Virginia. 13042 


FOR SALE: Used classical records; 
vocal and instrumental. — Ray Hanna, 
2729 Horton St., Rockford, 111. dl021 


OLD MUSIC BOX Melodies for Christ- 
mas. Actual recordings of rare old music 
boxes. Album RB 1, 6 sides. Silent Night, 
O-Sanctissima, Adeste Fideles, Ave Ma- 
ria, 3 old waltzes and 3 operatic airs 
§4.25. Album RB 4, 4 sides, Jingle Bells, 
Santa Claus is Coming to Town. White 
Christmas and First Noel $2.50. Post- 
paid. — Bornand Records, 333 5 th Ave., 
Pelham 65, N. Y. dl694 

^TSisceiXaneous 


Swiss music -movements, assorted 
tunes $2.30. Direct from manufactur- 
ers agent. — Jules Wolff, 41 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y. f3084 


HAVE YOUR OLD violin appraised 
for insurance or closing an estate. You 
may own a masterpiece. Fee $5. — Ber- 
ger, Violin Connoisseur, 58 S. W. 27th 
St., Coral Gables, Florida. Jlyl20041 


BACK SHEET MUSIC to 1860. Bal- 
lads, rags, everything. List 10c. — Fore’s, 
3151 High. Denver 5, Colo. myl2998 
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SANDAL-WOQP GUITAR 

San Domingo mahogany case; 
dates back to 1800, pedigreed. 

J. F. PIZZITOLA 

89 E. Alvord St., Springfield 8, Mass. 
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material becomes pliable, then place 
between two pieces of plate glass (at 
least 12" by 12" in size) and allow to 
cool. It will then be flat and should 
stay that way. Important: The safest 
way to heat the record is to place it 
on a flat surface and leave for a few 
minutes in full-strength summer sun, 
but watch closely lest it melt! 

(To be continued) 

VICTOR HERITAGE SERIES 
ENRICO CARUSO 

15-1036 Martha — M'appari/Favorita — 
S^pirito gentil 

15-1037 Don Sebastiano — Deserto in ter- 
ra/Gli Ugonotti — Bianca al par 
di neve alpina 

15-1038 La Boheme — lo non ho che una 
povera stanzetta/Macbeth — Ah, 
la paterna mano 

15-1039 Samson et Dalila — Vois ma mis- 
ere, helas/Nero — Ah, mon sort 
15-1040 La Danza: Tarantella Napoli - 
tana/Feneste che lucive. 
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Sylvester Louis Ossman, 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 

Vess Ossman dominated the list of 
American recording banjoists for a 
good many years, but his name be- 
gan to appear in the phonograph 
companies' monthly supplements less 
frequently after 1910. From that 
time on, his great rival, Fred Van 
Eps, forged steadily to the front. 
Fred made a few Edison cylinders 
around the turn of the century, but 
his Victor debut didn't occur until 
1910, and he began to play for 
Columbia at about the same time. 
Perhaps Mr. Ossman began to de- 
vote more of his time to his lyceum 
and teaching. Possibly he resumed 
his foreign travels. Mrs. Vess Oss- 
man, Jr., has sent me a photograph 
of “Ossman's Singing and Playing 
Orchestra,” with a note saying that 
the picture was made around 1912. 
This may be another good explana- 
tion of Vess's largely dropping out 
of recording activities for a number 
of years. The organization consist- 
ed of the senior Ossman; his son, 
Vess, junior, who had also become an 
expert banjoist; and unidentified vio- 
linist, 'cellist and drummer, and a 
pianist. Mr. Ossman's daughter, Mrs. 
Mulligan, has identified the latter as 
“a Jewish fellow named Max Lichen- 
stein. He was a wonderful musician 
and a . very kind and likable young 
man.” 

At any rate, and whatever the 
reasons may have been, Mr. Ossman 
made only a few records from 1911 
to 1916. Van Eps, who used a steel- 
backed instrument to throw the ban- 
jo tone strongly into the recording 
hom, was much the more active of 
the two in the phonograph field. 
Today, if you want to get a lively 
argument started at any gathering of 
collectors of old-time popular records, 
all you have to do is say that Oss- 
man was a better banjoist than Van 
Eps, or vice versa. The Van Eps 
partisans insist that their man's 
playing, reinforced by his steel-back- 
ed instrument and his use of a pick, 
was more “brilliant” than Ossman”s. 
Vess's supporters come back that his 
performance sound more like “a real 
banjo” and that no other player has 
ever exceeded his technical skill. 

When such a controversy arises, I 
maintain a benevolent neutrality, and 
content myself with saying that I 
think both Vess and Fted were about 
as fine in their way as it’s possible 
for anybody to be. But as a small 
boy I was a fanatical Ossman ad- 
herent and wouldn’t even admit that 
Van Eps was good. Banjo music 
(which I love to this day) seemed the 
highest expression of rhythm, and 
Vess L. Ossman was my ideal of the 
greatest musician alive. When I 
founded, or imagined I did, the Walsh 
Talking Machine Company and pre- 
tended that I was the world’s great- 
est manufacturer of records, the 
catalog which I wrote by long hand 


. “The Banjo King.” IV. 

in a five-cent pencil tablet contained 
no banjo playing other than that of 
m.y hero, Vess. 

In 1913 Victor listed one or two 
Ossman records, including the ap- 
propriately titled “A Little Bit of 
Everything Medley,” but his name 
was absent from the 1914 and 1915 
monthly supplements of all the lead- 
ing companies. However, in 1916, 
Vess was back in the field where he 
had been supreme, making records 
for Victor, Columbia and Edison. The 
supposition that he had been out of 
the country for a part of the time is 
favored by Victor’s comment on his 
record of “Good Scout — One-Step” 
and “Universal Fox-Trot,” which 
came out in March, 1916: “Two new 
renditions by this skilled banjoist, 
who has played all over, the world. 
Two lively new compositions have 
been selected for Mr. Ossman's reap- 
pearance with the Victor, and both 
can be used for dancing if desired.” 

At about the same time, Ossman 
entered the recorded dance music 
field by bringing forward his Banjo 
Orchestra. A photograph published 
in an Edison booklet shows that this 
was not the same group as Ossman's 
Singing and Playing Orchestra. There 
are only five players instead of six 
and the second obviously is not Vess, 
junior, but is a stout, apparently 
middle-aged man. Max Lichenstein 
is still 'the pianist and the drummer 
remains, but the violinist and 'cellist 
have given way to a saxophone play- 
er. Van Eps also had a banjo or- 
chestra, which made records for a 
couple of years before Ossman's 
came into the picture, and Burt Earle 
recorded with a similar group for 
Pathe. There was also the Sisty and 
Seitz Banjo Orchestra, which made a 
couple of Edison records. 

Just when Mr. Ossman’s association 
with the Record Maker Troupe (later 
the Eight Famous Victor Artists) 
began I don’t know, but he was ap- 
pearing with the aggregation in April, 
1917, as a clipping sent to m.e by his 
daughter-in-law shows. The troupe, 
managed by Henry Burr, then had 
this remarkable collection of talent: 
Billy Murray, tenor comedian; Burr, 
Albert Campbell and Byron G. Har- 
lan, tenors; Arthur Collins, baritone 
comedian; John H. Meyers, bass; 
Ossman, banjo; and Theodore Morse, 
composer of innumerable popular 
songs, piano accompanist. A man 
who heard the eight give a concert 
says he was impressed by Ossman's 
youthful appearance, despite the fact 
that he was almost 49 years old and 
had been making records for more 
than twenty years. The Southern 
audience of which my informant was 
a part, loved banjo music, and when 
Vess struck up the favorite “Turkey 
in the Straw Medley,” the masculine 
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After April 1st I will again be at your service. 

GEORGE A. BIDDEN 


Barrington, 


Rhode Island 


MUSIC BOXES 

all kinds 

Bought, Sold and Expertly Repaired 

(Third generation in the muelo box bualnxee 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 


C. R. S. 
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Re-issues and re-recordings of 
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speech records . 
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FREE MAILING LIST OF NEW ISSUES. 

Ur- 

CR. S. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS 

2060 First Are., New York 29, N. Y. 


Address all mail for 
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to Box 33, Wo 
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// Now Ready !! 

The New Catalogue of 
Historical Recordings 

By ROBERT BAUER 

Contains 494 pages of listings of 
classical vocal recordings (lateral 
cut discs — no cylinders or vertical - 
cut discs) issued in Europe and 
the USA from 1898 to 1908/9. 

The new catalogue is a sub- 
stantial improvement over the 
first edition of 1938 because it has: 
two hundred additional pages; 
birth, debut and death dates 
and places of many of the artists, 
strict alphabetical order; two 
pages of label information; Cloth 
Binding; etc. etc. 

Price $9.75 

Remit by Check or Money Order to: 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
318 West 102nd St., 

New York 25, N. Y. 

find your copy will be mailed to you 
direct from England. 


portion of the crowd rose to its feet 
and gave “rebel yells.” The Banjo 
King took about a dozen bows and 
had to play several encores. His part 
of the program was the biggest hit 
of the evening, 

Ossman played the banjo accom- 
paniment in the 1917 Edison record 
of “The Laughing Song,” by Edward 
Meeker and the Empire Vaudeville 
Company, but he seems to have made 
no records after that year. He prob- 
ably left the troupe late in 1917, when 
Collins and Harlan also ceased to be 
members. Van Eps took his place and 
remained with the group for several 
years, before being succeeded by 
probably the greatest of all saxo- 
phone players, the late Rudy Wie- 
dopft. 

This seems to be a good place to 
insert a quotation from one of Mrs. 
Vess Ossman, junior's letters: 

“Mr. Ossman lived in New York 
City for many years and had bands at 
many of the leading hotels. In later 
years, when I first met him, he had 
come to Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
Dayton, Ohio, for Mr. Bennett Gates 
(owner of hotels in those cities), for 
a season's engagement and remained 
five years at the Severin Hotel, In- 
dianapolis, and the Miami, Dayton. 
He had just returned to vaudeville 
for a short time when he passed on.” 

As early as 1917, Victor had be- 
gun to re-make many of its older re- 
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cords — because defects had developed 
in the masters or to get the benefit 
pf 'better accompaniments. This was 
particularly true of those by the 
Hayden Quartet, which had disbanded 
-when John Biehling, its first tenor, 
quit singing in 1914. As time went 
on, most of the records that remained 
in the catalog by such favorites as 
the quartet and its second tenor, 
Harry Macdonough, were done over 
by other singers — although Mac- 
donough for several years was head 
of the company's artist and reper- 
toire department. He probably just 
didn't want to sing any more. Per- 
haps the most surprising re-make 
was one of the twelve-inch record No. 
35095, "Medley of Foster Songs,” by 
the Peerless Quartet. In 1923 when 
the Peerless was still the most popu- 
lar male quartet and was under ex- 
clusive Victor contract, this number 
was done over by the Criterion Quar- 
tet — most likely the Peerless was 
away on one of the Eight's three- 
month concert trips. 

Ossman's records soon began to 
fare like those of the pioneer voca- 
lists. The 1920 Victor catalog con- 
tained several of his favorites, such 
as “Turkey in the Straw Medley” and 
“A Bunch of Rags” (he had original- 
ly made the latter in 1902), played by 
Van Eps. Undoubtedly this was be- 
cause Ossman was at that time set- 
tled in the Middle West and was not 
conveniently available for re-makes 
if anything went wrong with the 
original. Probably, too, the fact that 
the Record Makers had changed their 
name to the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists with Van Eps as one of their 
stars made Victor want to give Fred 
as long a list as possible. However, 
Columbia also had most of its Oss- 
man r ecords done over by Van Eps. 
fn 1924, the Victor catalog contained 
only one Ossman record, “The Buffa- 
lo Rag.” It was dropped in 1925, the 
year that electric recording began and 
after the Banjo King had died. The 
decline of the banjo's popularity 
had already begun, although Van 
Eps made a few electrically recorded 
numbers, and tenor banjo solos by a 
newcomer, the agile-fingered Harry 
Reser, sold well for years. Just a 
few months ago Reser made his first 
banjo record in 14 years — his Apollo 
disc of “Banjo Boogie.” Another pop- 
ular tenor banjo soloist was Eddie 
Peabody — who sometimes caLLgd 
himself “the Banjo King”! 


i ST. AUGUSTINE 1 
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Sylvester Louis Ossman, “The Banjo King ” 


By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 

Mr. Vess L. Ossman, junior's letter, 
already quoted, shows that Mr.' Oss- 
man returned to the stage in 1923, 
after five years of leading dance 
bands for hotels in Indianapo- 
lis and Dayton. He and Vess, junior, 
then went into vaudeville as a Banjo 
duet team, where they were highly 
successful for several months. But 
then came tragedy, when the elder 
Ossman suffered a severe heart at- 
tack while the pair was playing an 
engagement for a Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota, theatre. 

Under the heading of “Musician’s 
Contribution to Charity Nearly Cost 
His Life; Son ‘Carries On,' Hiding 
Heartache Under Smiles," a Minne- 
apolis paper in November, 1923, 
printed the following: 
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“Back of the gay scenes which 
served as a background for the bril- 
liance of the Charity ball Tuesday 
night, a little drama was enacted, 
unwitnessed by the public. In the 
midst of the gaiety of one of the 
social season’s premier events, near 
tragedy appeared for a moment. 
Then merriment was resumed. 

“The two Ossmans, father and son, 
appearing at a local theatre during 
the week, had volunteered their 
services for the evening — their 
contribution to charity. Skilled play- 
ers on the banjo, their music was 
added to that of the orchestra. Some 
way, the music these two musicians 
played that night was a trifle differ- 
ent than that which throughout the 
week drew the applause of the thea- 
ter-going public. Strains of pure 
musical beauty, as well as the “jazz” 
chords suitable for dancing, issued 
from their instruments. 

“Suddenly the figure of the elder 
Ossman was seen to grow limp. 
Faintness seized him, and he was un- 
able to continue. In a moment he 
had become seidously ill. He was 
taken to a local hospital where his 
condition was announced as critical. 
The next .night, theatre-goers heard 
but one artist play where two had 
performed before. With his father 
dangerously ill, Vess Ossman, jr., 
alone ‘put over the act.’ None in the 
audience guessed the near heartbreak 
behind the smiles with which he re- 
ceived their applause. Skilled fingers 
produced music; his thoughts were 
with his father. 

“Thanksgiving day held a peculiar 
significance for the two Ossmans, for 
that day Mr. Ossman, Sr., was re- 
leased from the hospital, weak but 
out of danger. He will be able to re- 
sume work next week. And Thanks- 
giving night, patrons of a local thea- 
ter were enthralled by the playing of 
the younger Ossman.” 

But it turned out that the news- 
paper’s reference to the elder Oss- 
man being out of danger, was sadly 
ironic. He had another heart attack 
and died a few days after his return 
to the stage. Here is the death notice 
published in a Hudson. New York, 
paper, shortly after The Banio 
King’s death on December 8, 1923: 

“Banjo is t Vess Ossman is dead. 
Succumbs to heart attack while on 
tour — was native of Hudson. — 
Word has been received here of the 
death of Vess Osman, Sr., 55, former 
leader of the Ossman’s orchestra at 
the Miami Hotel. Dayton, Ohio, who 
died Thursday night at 11 o’clock at 
Fairmount, Minnesota. His death 
followed an attack of heart disease. 

“Mr. Ossman died shortly after 
taking part in the performance in a 
B. F. Keith’s vaudeville house in 
Fairmount, where he was billed with 
his son, Vess Ossman, Jr., in a musi- 
cal act. 

“Mr. Ossman and his son left Day- 
ton about six months ago to fill a 


contract with the B. F. Keith western 
vaudeville circuit for the season. 
For the last four years he had been 
engaged by the Miami hotel, con- 
ducting a dance orchestra in the grill 
room. 

“Mr. Ossman was born in Hudson, 
N. Y., and lived here until he was 12 
years old. His musical career started 
in his early days when he traveled 
the country with musical shows, 
playing the banjo. He has followed 
the musical profession all of his life, 
playing in several different countries 
in the last twenty-five years. Sever- 
al years before going to Day to he 
played before King George of Eng- 
land and royalty of other countries. 

“During the early stages of the 
talking machines, Mr. Ossman was 
noted for making the first banjo re- 
cord in New York for the Victor Co. 
While making the vaudeville tour 
with his son, his wife, Mrs. Eunice 
Ossman, and daughter, Annadele, 
made their home in Dayton, in the 
Riverside apartments. 

“Vess Ossman developed his talents 
as a musician and banjoist in early 
youth, taking his first lesson from 
Fidell Wise, of this city. He soon 
became recognized as a leader in the 
playing of this instrument, and he 
was generous in playing at many en- 
tertainments and gatherings about 
Hudson in his youth. His talent soon 
called him to New York City, where 
he made his home until moving to 
Dayton. Several times he came back 
to Hudson for concert engagements, 
playing one season at the Hudson 
fair, and at the Y. M. C. A., in a 
concert with Mrs. J. Bartlett Hydorn, 
of Albany. His last appearance was 
when he was brought to Hudson by 
Rogers Hose Co., along with several 
prominent names on phonograph re- 
cords. He is survived by his wife. 
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four children, and a sister, Mrs. John 
T. Arkinson, of Mamoroneck, N. Y. 
A few month ago, Augustus, an elder 
brother of Vess, died, Gus being for 
many years the chief train dispatch- 
er in the New York Central termi- 
nal. ” 

As has already been related, Mr. 
Ossman was buried in Valhalla 
Cemetery, St. Loans, Missouri, the 
city in which his daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. Vess Ossman, Junior, still lives, 
The program of the Missouri theater 
of St. Louis announced on December 
8, 1923 (the day the ban joist died) 
that he and his son would play there 
Christmas week. Through an error, 
they were listed as “V. L. Ossman 
and Brothei',” instead of Son, 

Vess Ossman's last appearance in 
a record list came in 1926, when he 
had been dead almost thi’ee years. 
Edison, which had made a wax Am- 
berol cylinder of a “Banjo Medley” 
(No. 250) by him in 1909, re-issued 
it 17 years later as Blue Amberol No, 
5377. Pm. still looking for a copy of 
the Blue Amberol version. 

His son, Vess, junior, like his 
father, was not destined to a long 
life. After the elder Ossman's death, 
the young man continued to be well 
known for several years as a banjo- 
ist, but he eventually went to st. 
Louis, where he died on January 22, 
1942. He, too, was a victim of a 
heart attack. On February 7, 1942, 
The Billboard published the following 
notice of his death: 

“Vess Ossman, 49, until eight 
months ago, operator of the Mis- 
souri Theatrical Agency, St. Louis, 
(died) in the St. John's Hospital, 
that city, January 22, of heart 
disease. He was previously a mu- 
sician in musical comeay and vaude- 
ville. Services, January 24, at Bles- 
sed Sacrament Catholic Church, St. 
Louis. Survived by his widow, 
Helen, and two daughters.” 

Actually, the younger Ossman was 
survived by a son, Vess III, in addi- 
tion to his daughters. And it will be 
noticed that The Billboard entirely 
omitted any mention of his father, 
who, a generation before, had been 
one of the best known and most pop- 
ular musicians in the world. 

However, record collectors are not 
so oblivious of a great artist's bril- 
liant achievements as was “The 
Bible of the Show Business.” There 
must be hundreds of admirers of the 
one-time Banjo King who never miss 
an opportunity to acquire a good 
copy of one of his records. And I 
hope that — thanks again to Mrs. 
Vess Ossman, junior, and the banjo- 
ist's daughter, Mrs. Mulligan — 
these sketches have succeeded in 
demonstrating that Sylvestor Louis 
Ossman, senior, was one of the most 
important and colorful of Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists. 
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THE ARISTOCRACY 
OF THE CIRCUS 

(CONTINUED ON PAG-E 29) 

was featured in the aerial ballet; 
Ortans and five of her brothers took 
part in a top-flight teeterboard 
acrobatic act, and Lucio was featur- 
ed with his brothers, and wife, June, 
in the family bareback riding act, the 
greatest in circus history, many 
critics agree. 

Half dozen years ago, Uncle 
Pietro's branch of the family appear- 
ed in Ringling Brothers and Barnum 
& Bailey circus, with a revival of the 
leaps over elephants and other ob- 
jects, led by Adolfe, outstanding 
tumbler. That year, there were 22 
performing Crisiianis in the person- 
nel of the show. 

Now this branch of the Cristiani 
family, joined by members of “Papa” 
Ernesto's brood, are the star per- 
formers of King Brothers Circus. 
The Cristiani brothers perform their 
leaps over elephants and other ob- 
jects, Cosetta and Chita Cristiani, 
appear in bareback riding acts, and 
the members of the families join for 
a featured teeterboard acrobatic act. 

The Cristianis make their home in 
Sarasota, Florida, where they own 
seven houses- But only “Papa” 
Ernesto's name appears in the tele- 
phone directory, for he remains the 
nominal head of the family. 

. Few are the popular nationally 
circulated magazines which have not 
featured articles on the colorful 
Cristiani family, and hundreds of 
photographs of these remarkable ar- 
tists performing their sensational 
feats have appeared in the public 
prints. 

Lucio is the only bareback rider to 
accomplish some of his outstanding 
feats, such as turning a somersault 
from one horse to another, and im- 
mediately going into a second somer- 
sault to a third horse. The Cristianis 
perfected an unparalleled feat, when 
five of the brothers race across the 
ring, and leaping into the air at the 
same time, mount a cantering horse. 

Ortans Cristiano mounts a four- 
high somersault from a teeterboard 
with such exquisite artistry, critics 
rave about her accomplishment, and 
Daviso's wife, known as La Louisa, 
is one of the most talented high tra- 
peze performers, ever seen, in an 
American arena, the closest rival to 
the late Lillian Leitzel, the circus 
world has known. 

There is every reason to believe 
that the circus tradition will be car- 
ried on in America for many years 
by the Christianis. Of Ernesto's and 
Pietro's 17 children, all but one, a 
lawyer in Italy, are circus performers 
in America, and naturalized citizens. 
Furthermore the in-laws are circus 
performers, too, and at present there 
are 12 grand- children, all of whom 
are being groomed to be acrobats, 
aerialists and bareback riders. 


PAILLARD MUSIC BOX, with mando- 
lin attachment; 10 cylinders, 1SV&" long; 
60 arias. Mounted on double chested, burl 
walnut, inlaid 6 drawer cabinet. Excel- 
lent condition. History, — J. Foelman, 78 
West 103 St., New York. fel042 
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United States. These include a re- 
cording of Vesti la giubba by Pertile 
from Italian HMV (DB1118) released 
on Victor as 9794, coupled with Un 
di all* azzurro spazio from Andrea 
Chenier; Di quella pira from II Trova- 
tore by Pertile, Nessi & Lattuata and 
Ah si ben mio from the same opera 
by Pertile were issued in Chile on 
Victor 9795, from HMV DB 1198. The 
Rigoletto finale and Dunque io son 
from II Barbiere by Dal Monte and 
Montesanto are available on Victor 
13901. The two sides were coupled 
differently as DB 2124 and DB 2125. 
Incidentally, DB 2124 was released by 
Victor in Brazil as 11-8516, while DB 
2125 was released in the Argentine as 
15921. It is too bad that these records 
were never made available in the 
United States. I was disappointed to 
find that the fabulous electrical re- 
cording of the finale to Carmen by 
Maria Gay and Giovanni Zenatello 
(this was recorded, at Camden) on 
Victor 7314 has been withdrawn. In- 
cidentally, this record was listed in 
the local catalogs and on some labels 
as by Maria GRAY instead of Maria 
Gay! One copy which I found was 
thus mis-labelpd. 

The one day I had left to visit Val- 
pariso turned out to be a holiday with 
all shops closed, so I did not have the 
opportunity to test the potentialities 
of this coastal city. My one day in 
Lima, Peru, was only partially fruit- 
ful. Peru does not have its own re- 
cord plants, and depends on imports 
from the United States for all clas- 
sical records. In the old days, special 
Latin American catalogs in Spanish 
were available from the U. S. Export 
division of Victor and Columbia, but 
today those countries which do not 
have their own factories order from 
the domestic U. S. catalogs. 

Thus you will see that my trip 
home was fairly exciting from the re- 
cord collecting standpoint, but there 
is still one catch The amount of red- 
tape involved in exporting from the 
Latin American countries is some- 
thing terrific. The records which I 
purchased in Buenos Aires over one 
year ago are still awaiting a myriad 
of papers before they can leave the 
country, and those shipped from Chile 
have still to be heard from, so I will 
not accept congratulations on my 
South American “finds" until they are 
safely in California! 

N, B.: Mr. Mornn's account of his visit with red 
seal artist Cristina Soro will appear in an early 
issue of HOBBIES. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

FRANK C. STANLEY. I. 


By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


More than once, in publishing these 
biographical sketches of pioneer re- 
cording artists, I have made clear my 
regret that much of my information 
ordinarily must be collected at sec- 
ond, third or fourth hand. No mat- 
ter how good my intentions, it re- 
mains hard to keep inaccurate state- 
ments from slipping in. However, 
now that I am undertaking the life 
story of one of the greatest of the 
“popular" recording artists — a man 
whose name belongs on anybody's 
list of the 15 or 20 most accomplish- 
ed performers who ever sang into a 
recording horn — I am happy that I 
shall not have to depend upon indi- 
rect and possibly erroneous sources. 
In gathering material about the late 
Frank C. Stanley, I have had the 
gracious assistance of his wife, Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Grinsted, of Wickford, 
Rhode Island, and his daughters, 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Repelow and Mrs. 
Elaine Powell, who still lives in “the 
Oranges," the New Jersey communi- 
ty in which their father was born and 
in which he made his home for his 
nearly 42 years of life. 

Some eighteen months ago I be- 
gan work on a series about Frank 
Stanley, which I submitted for check- 
ing to Mrs. Repelow and she passed 
on to her mother. The articles were 
based on published material, but they 
proved to contain so many uninten- 
tionally wrong statements that I de- 
cided to begin all over, and asked 
Mrs. Grinstead and her daughters to 
provide additional aid. This they 
have so generously done — especially 
Mrs. Grinstead, for her daughters 
were only small children when their 
father died in 1910 — that I expect 
this to be the most accurate and com- 
plete series that has yet come from 
m.y typewriter. It will also be more 
extended than any that will follow, 
for no other pioneer of Frank Stan- 
ley's stature remains to be consider- 
ed. Of the old-time recording artists 
whom readers of HOBBIES elected a 
few years ago to the ranks of “the 
Supreme Fifteen," only Stanley and 
Cal Stewart, the beloved “Uncle 
Josh," remain for consideration. 
There is plenty of interest to be told 
concerning Calvin Edward Stewart, 
but his story will hardly occupy as 
much space as that I plan to allot to 
Frank Stanley. In passing, I may 
say that I shall quote from some of 
the published articles in which Mr. 
Grinsted's wife and daughters found 
mistakes, but when I do I shall care- 
fully point out the wrong statements. 

Perhaps, in order to give a bird's- 
eye view of the life and achievements 
of the artist whose real name was 
William Stanley Grinsted, but who 
was known throughout his singing 
career as Frank C. Stanley, (I'll ex- 
plain later how that name was chos- 
en for recording purposes), I can't 



Frank C. Stanley, (age ’38), as he ap- 
peared in March 1907, at the peak of his 
career. 

do better than quote the death notice 
which appeared in the Newark Even- 
ing News for December 13, 1910. 
Under the heading of W. S. GRIN- 
STED, NOTED SINGER," with the 
sub-heads, “Orange Alderman Dead 
of Pneumonia After Illness of Only 
Six Days” and “Sang in Waldorf 
Last Week,” the Newark paper said. 

"Alderman William Stanley Grinsted. 
of Orange, who was one of the best 
known bass singers in this section of the 
country, died at his home, 199 High 
Street, last night, after an illness of less 
than a week. Last Tuesday night (De- 
cember 6) he was the leading soloist at 
a concert given in the Waldorf Astoria, 
and when he returned home he com- 
plained of a severe cold. His condition 
became so serious that it was neces- 
sary to call Dr. J. Hammond Bradshaw 
earjy the next morning. Later in the 
day Lhe physician found that Mr. Grin- 
stead was suffering with pleurisy and 
pneumonia. 

"During Lhe latter pgrt of the week 
Mr. Grinstead's condition gradually 
grew worse, and on Saturday night his 
relatives began to lose hope for his re- 
covery. On Sunday afternoon, however, 
he seemed to revive somewhat, and was 
able Lo secure some sleep on that night. 
Yesterday afternoon peritonitis develop- 
ed, and the end came five minutes be- 
fore midnight. 

"Alderman Grinstead was the son of 
the late Augustus T. Grinstead. who for 
many years was president of the Orange 
Board ‘ of Education, Like his father, 
lie was deeply interested in the Orange 
school system and other 'public affairs. 
He was elected a school commissioner in 
1906, and served one term Last year he 
was elected a member of the Common 
Council on the Democratic ticket, secur- 
ing the largest majority ever given any 
candidate in the Fifth yVard ojT Orange. 
Although a loyal Democrat, Mr. Grin- 
sted was absolutely fearless in advanc- 
ing his opinions or in taking a stand on 
any public question. 

Mr. Grinsted was perhaps best known 
as a professional singer. Possessing a 
deep bass voice of remarkable range and 
power, which was carefully trained dur- 
ing his boyhood, he devoted his whole 
life to music. For several years he was 
the bass soloist in the Central Presby- 
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terian Church, New York, and under 
the name of Frank C. Stanley he was 
known all over the world as a singer for 
phonograph records. Wherever phono- 
graphs are used the records having the 
bass and tenor duets by Mr. Grinsted 
and Byron G. Harlan are in popular de- 
mand. During the delirium of his ill- 
ness he frequently sang. 

“At various times during his profes- 
sional career as a bass soloist, Mr. 
Grinsted sang in Brick Presbyterian an_d 
Calvary Methodist churches, East 
Orange, as well in a number of New 
York and Brooklyn churches. 

“A special meeting of the Orange City 
Democratic Committee will be held to- 
morrow night to take action on Mr. 
Grinsted’s death. 

“Mr. Grinsted was born in Orange, 
and if he had lived until December. 29, 
would have been lorty-two years old. 
Shortly after his graduation from the 
Orange High School in 1886 he secured 
a position as clerk in the Second Na- 
tional Bank of Orange. His position was 
advanced until he became paying teller, 
and he resigned this position in 1902 to 
devote all his time to music. He mar- 
ried Miss Elizabeth A. Griffing, of 
Orange, who survives him with two sons 
and two daughters. His children are: 
W. Stanley Grinsted, Jr., Elizabeth Grin- 
sted, Allen Grinsted and Elaine Grinsted. 
One brother, C. Burr Grinsted, also sur- 
vives him. 


In 1904 Mr. Grinsted became a mem- 
ber of Corinthian Lodge, No. 57, F. & 
A. M and has since been an active 
Free Mason. He was a Knight Templar, 
having been a member of a New York 
Cp : mmandery. He was also a member 
of Orange Lodge, No. 135, B P O 
Elks. 


Mayor Arthur B. Seymour has issued 
a call for a special meeting of the Com- 
mon Oouncn for tonight to take action 
on Mr. Grinsted's death. The Mayor al- 
so had the flag at Military Common 
Placed at half-mast, and has issued in- 
structions to have the public buildings 
draped in mourning for thirty days. All 
the city offices in Orange will be closed 
during the funeral services. 

“The services will be held in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Orange, on Thurs- 
day afternoon at 2 o'clock, and will be 
conducted by the pastor, Rev. Dr 
Charles Townsend. The interment wili 
h f V R° se £ ale Cemetery. On account 
or the death of Alderman Grinsted the 
testimonial banquet which was to have 
been given Alderman William A. Cal- 
houn and Joseph A. Birkholz, the re- 


tiring members in the Common Council, 
on Saturday night, has been indefinitely 
postponed.” 

The Newark paper commented 
editorially that same day: “In the 
death of Stanley Grinsted, Orange 
loses a valuable citizen, and many 
individuals lose a true friend. He 
had a wide circle of acquaintances in 
the Oranges, where he was born and 
had always lived, and his popularity 
was of the genuine kind. As a public 
official, in the Common Council, he 
was aggressive and active, and earn- 
est in the public interest. His death 
is sincerely regretted, and the ex- 
pressions of sympathy for his family 
are general and genuine.” 

These two articles show unmistak- 
ably the admiration and warmth of 
feeling which the people of Orange 
felt for their distinguished singer- 
citizen — and today, in spite of the 
fact that more than 37 years have 
passed since his death, thousands of 
collectors have the same warm senti- 
ments for the basso whom many of 
them consider to have had the great- 
est vocal gifts of any pioneer record- 
ing artist. I have yet to meet any- 
one who does not like Frank Stan- 
ley's reproduced voice. On the 
strength of natural equipment and 
interpretative gifts, including an al- 
most amazing versatility, he deserv- 
ed to rank with the great singers of 
his time. As more than one connois- 
seur of operatic music has remarked 
to me: “Frank Stanley ought to have 
been up there with the Red Seal 
crowd.” And that leads me to re- 
mark that one of my treasured pos- 
sessions is a rare old poster, about 
forty years old, showing photos of 
19 Victor Red Seal artists, which 
once belonged to Frank Stanley. His 
daughter, Mrs. Repelow, presented 
it to me when I spent an afternoon 
at her home in September, 1947. 

(To be continued). 


Notes on Music Boxes and Their History 


By GEORGE A. BIDDEN 
Music boxes were first invented 
around 1750. The first mechanisms 
were tiny creations and set in items 
like watches, ornate boxes, bottles, 
seals, etc. They played one tune and 
later two tunes. These first music 
boxes had individual teeth tuned to 
a single scale and were set in an arc. 
A disc with steel pins revolved, the 
pins contracted the teeth and thus 
music was produced. The first of the 
small type music boxes with the cyl- 
inder appeared around 1790. These 
had cylinders from two and one naif 
to three inches in length and the 
combs were made in sections. First 
the combs were made up of individual 
teeth, each held in place on its brass 
base by an individual screw. Later 
the combs were in sections of from 
four to five teeth to the section and 
usually fourteen sections to the comb. 
The mechanical detail of these mini- 
ature pieces is most exacting and 
each part was individually made, 
pinned and screwed into place 

Around 1820 the combs were made 
of one piece of steel mounted on a 
brass base. These machines usually 


played two tunes. The tunes were 
changed by moving a lever on the 
front of the box. The cases to these 
miniatures were made of a variety 
of materials. Some had lithographed 
tin cases, others were of bone, tor- 
toise shell, ivory and a type of hard 
rubber. Many had curved trans- 
parent covers entirely enclosing the 
works. Some had lithographed views 
of village scenes, battle scenes, etc. 
Others were embossed with floral 
designs, masonic insignia, some were 
made of carved ivory and bone and a 
few were dated. Many had the mak- 
er's .name stamped into the bed plate, 
while others had a mark stamped on 
the comb or bed plate and this mark 
tells who made the piece, if one is 
familiar enough with the various 
marks, etc. I have more than thirty 
of these early miniatures in my col- 
lection. 

The later type miniatures playing 
up to six and eight tunes changed 
tunes automatically. This was made 
possible with the invention of the 
star wheel. During this period the 
trend of casing the mechanisms 
changed and they were installed in 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Frank C. Stanley II 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


When I set about writing- this ser- 
ies, I asked the reference department 
of the New York Public Library 
what material its files contained 
about Frank C. Stanley, and received 
the following paragraph, which may 
be used to supplement the already 
quoted death notice from the New- 
ark Evening News: 

“Frank C. Stanley, whose real 
name 'was W. Stanley Grinstead, was 
born in 1868 and died on December 
13, 1910. (This date should be De- 
cember 12. — U. W.) He had a bari- 
tone voice and sang in public for 
many years. He was among the first 
to sing into the Edison phonograph 
and in his later years made that his 
main work. At the time he began 
singing in public, Stanley was a tel- 
ler in the Second National Bank of 
Orange, New Jersey, but he gave 
that up to devote himself wholly to 
music. He did m<uch recording for 
the Victor company in widely differ- 
ent ways, standard and sacred songs, 
popular songs, Yankee comedy and 
with the Peerless Quartet, of which 
he was the organizer and basso. He 
was married and had four children.” 

Mrs. Grinstead points out that 
singing for “the Edison phonograph” 
was not her husband’s main work, 
since he was a free-lance throughout 
his recording career and sang for 
virtually all American talking ma- 
chine companies. As a matter of fact, 
he sang much more for Victor and 
Columbia than for Edison, and once 
quit the latter company altogether 
for a considerable period after a 
financial disagreement. 

The Victor company was the first 
to announce the death of one of its 
most popular and gifted staff mem- 
bers. In the February, 1911, record 
supplement, under the heading of “A 
New Ballad By the Peerless,” the 
late Sam Rous (S. H. Dudley), the 
catalog editor, revealed the news of 
Stanley's death, while incidentally 
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commenting on single-faced record 
No. 6817 “Sweetness,” composed by 
Creamer and Lemonier: 

“As this record is being prepared 
for the February Bulletin, the sad 
news has come to the editor of the 
death of Stanley Grinstead, or as he 
was known to the Victor public, 
Frank Stanley. Mr. Stanley was one 
of the best known and most popular 
of record makers, his fine voice and 
genial disposition making him a fav- 
orite with all; and his death is a sad 
blow to his family and his associates. 
Mr. Stanley was the organizer and 
basso of the Peerless Quartet, and 
this record represents almost the 
last work of the organization before 
his fatal illness.” 

Edison’s announcement didn’t ap- 
pear until the April issue of the New 
Phonograph, but it constitutes an ex- 
cellent brief biographical sketch: 

“W. Stanley Grinstead, known 
pi'ofessionally as ‘Frank C. Stanley/ 
died at Orange, N. J., on December 
12th, 1910, of pleojro-pneumonia, the 
result of a cold contracted at a recital 
in the Waldorf Astoria, New York 
City. Mr. Grinstead was forty-one 
years of age, and is survived by a 
wife and four children. At the time 
of his death he held the position of 
Choirmaster of the Central Presby- 
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terian Church, 57th Street, New York 
City. Mr. Grinstead was one of the 
first singers for the Edison catalog, 
to which he contributed freely from 
his abundant repertoire. In the April 
list are two numbers in which he 
sang — one of them the occasion of 
his last appearance in our Recording 
Laboratory. One of the most popular 
of the Edison artists, the many re- 
cords of his magnificent voice in solo, 
duet and quartet will be treasured 
in thousands of homes throughout 
the world for many years to come/' 
(This prediction has assuredly been 
fulfilled!) 

The "last appearance” record to 
which the Phonogram referred was 
No. 643, "Somewhere,” a Charles K. 
Harris composition sung by Irving 
Gillette ( Henry Burr) , with the 
Peerless Quartet, consisting of 
Stanley, Burr, Albert Campbell and 
Arthur Collins, joining in the refrain. 
The supplement annotation remark- 
ed that “A pathetic feature of the 
record is the fact that in it the late 
late Frank C. Stanley sang the bass 
part, this being the last work he did 
at our recording laboratory.” 

Before the Edison supplement ap- 
peared, Stanley Grinstead had been 
the subject of a remarkable tribute 
paid by his fellow recording artists, 
when virtually every famous "name” 
of the time joined in presenting an 
all-star concert, honoring his mem- 
ory. The concert will be described in 
detail near the end of the series. 
Meanwhile, I think it is time to start 
at the beginning of his life story and, 
with Mrs. Grinstead’s help, to trace 
the stages of his progress until he 
died after having crowded more into 
41 years than most men do in twice 
that time. After considering the re- 
markable extent and variety of his 
professional achievements, it appears 
amazing that he could ever have 
found time for eating and sleeping, 
much less for serving as an alderman 
and public school commissioner of 
Orange, New Jersey. He was one of 

CONTINUED, ON PAGE 34 


REPAIRS 


NOW AVAILABLE: Regina Music 
Box Repair Manual. 12 pages of in- 
struction. Fully illustrated, $1 postpaid. 
— James N. Hirsch, Box 178 Glenville, 
Conn. my 4 826 

MELODEONS FOR SALE. Both oct- 
agon leg and folding melodeons, all in 
good playing cond /Rescript ions and pri- 
ces sent on requesh^-Joseph Leighton, 
2626 Westfield St., West Springfield, 
Mass. ap3844 

“T he Curious History 
of Music Boxes** 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 

INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE ANJ> REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

*4f PAGES — 133 ILLUSTRATIONS 

$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 
Make etinfca mymble to 
LWitn* Pubilthlm Corpi 
ORDER TOUR COPT FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 18, III. 


RECORDS 

~VOCAL~CO^^ 

want list. Hard-to-get desirable items 
■ndlvidually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service, 602 East 88th 
St., New York 28, N. Y. my6420l 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley. Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass P. O. Box 342. fl26942 


REDUCED PRICE SALE— Recordings 
89c. — Classical Record Shop, 826 Seventh 
Ave., New York City. N. Y. jel2487 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — B. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 8120821 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E. 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. 812407 


UNUSED EDISON disc records. 60 dif- 
ferent $7.50, random selection. — A. E. 
Larsen, 1213 W. 63rd St., Chicago, 111. 

ap6675 


ELEVEN THOUSAND different vocal 
operatic acoustical . and electrical discs. 
160 record catalogs. Monthly auction 
lists. — E, F. Prescott, 3046 Jackson, San 

Francisco 15, Calif. n!26351 

OPERATIC RARETIES. 10,000 Euro- 
pean G&T, Fonotipia, and HMV records 
of Escalais, Cortis, Zenatello, Scarem- 
berg, etc. Free monthly lists. — Topalian, 
348 - 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. ap3483 


WANTED: 12 K" Regina Music Box 
records. State title and price. — Richard 
Lisle, 2616 Williamson Rd., Roanoke 12, 
Virginia. je6806 

COLLECTION of 10,000 European 
operatic records for sale. Every imagi- 
nable artist from 1900 to present day. 
G^T including Bellincioni, Caruso, De- 
luca, Litvinne, etc. Electrics, including 
Cortis, LauFi-volpi, Leider, Zanelli, Zen- 
atello, etc. Lists issued monthly until 
collection sold. Prices reasonable. — Top- 
alian, 348 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

my3252 


MUSIC BOX DISCS for sale or trade. 
Send me lists of your duplicates; with 
numbers, please. Wanted: Mira, 18^" 
and Regina, 20%" discs; also literature 
on disc type music boxes. — Insley C. 
Looker, South Maple Ave., Basking 
Ridge, N. J. my3806 


OPERATIC RECORDS: Rare. Send for 
free catalogue listing thousands by 
Caruso, Battistini, Boninsegna, Hemple. 
Tetrazzini, Etc. — Memory Shop, 37-62 
83 St.. Jackson Heights. N. Y. my3483 


OLD QYLI NDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent. 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. au6407 


SALE of Classical records. 75c each. 
Write for free bargain catalog. — Wake- 
field '.Studio, Earlysville, Va. apl021 


REGINA RECORDS: 100 15", ea. $1. 
16 27". ea. $2.25, 9 32", ea. $2.75. Edison 
cylinder records, 250 blue amberol, ea. 
30c. — Guy Saulsbury, Spicer, Minn. apl402 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAVE YOUR OLD violin appraised 
for insurance or closing an estate. You 
may own a masterpiece. Fee $6. — Ber- 
ger, Violin Connoisseur, 68 S. W. 27th 
St., Coral Gables, Florida. jly!20041 


MELODEONS — Reed Organs. Bought, 
sold, repaired. — C-Sharp Hobby Shop. 
415 S. Diamond Ave., Grand Rapids 6. 
Mich. jel2219 


NOW AVAILABLE. Regina Music Box 
Repair Manuals. 12 Dages of instruction. 
Fully illustrated, $2 postpaid. — James N, 
Hirsch, Box 178 Glenville. Conn. ap4825 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Hrody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

au6084 

FOR SALE: Edison Concert Cylinder 
Phonograph with large 5" dia. cylinders. 
— Walter Fink, 1S40 - 14th Ave., Moline, 
m. my3652 

Wanted: Coin -operated, automatic 
musical instruments and music rolls 
for Seeburg Pianos, Mills Violin Vir- 
tuosos, etc. — Wm. S. Allen, 616 First 
National Bank Bldg., Santa Ana, 
California. ap60621 

HOUGHTON MUSIC CO., 42 New 
Bridge St., Newcastle-on-Tyne 3 Eng- 
land. Antique instruments of Music, old 
violins, etc., books on the violin, Inval- 
uable for technique, general fiddle know- 
ledge and connoisseurship, music for 
violin, viola, cello; chamber music for 
strings. Prints and portraits of musl- 
cians. Min, scores. Catalog free. s!28632 
SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $3— Music 
Boxes, 131 West 42nd, New York City 18, 

N. Y. my3061 

WANTED. Music boxes, singing birds, 
and other musical mechau.cal items for 
my collection. Also interested in rare 
or historical phonograph records. De- 
scribe completely and state price. — Ur- 
ban Thielmann, 3001 Queensbury Drive, 
Los Angeles 34, California. my3066 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave.. 
N. Y, C. jal24201 

WANTED: Player piano rolls, stand- 
ard 88-note, classical; and Deagan cata- 
logs. 1905-1920 showing big Marimbas 
with U-shaped tubes; other pictures of 
same. Who has such a Marimba? Write — 
F. K. MaeCallum, 1815 E. Rio Grande, 
El Paso. Texas. ap3Q65 

OPERATIC VOCAL cut-outs for sale 
reasonably. Send for free list. — H. L. 
Laughlin, Westmoreland, N. H. my3372 

OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder 102 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. Jly6445 

FOR SALE: Regina, disc type, music 
box and extra records. Cabinet and ma- 
chine in perfect condition. — Tom Perrin, 
Augusta Herald, Augusta. Ga. ap3253 

SOUND SYSTEM; 2 horns, amplifier, 
mike, automatic record player; cost ?375. 
— D. Mele, Foxon Road, East Haven, 
Conn. my3003 

WANTED: Victor or Edison catalogs 
and supplements, 1912 or earlier. — L. E. 
Mack, 1157 Penniman. Plymouth, Mich. 

mhOo 


WANTED': Music Box Discs; Mira, 
l.M/s" and 18 K»". New Century, IS 1 //' and 
Euphonia, 14". Must be in good condition 
for private 'collection. Submit lists and 
prices to — J. A. Reitzel, 140 W. Ontario 
St., Chicago 10, III. a p!692 

WANTED: Welte-Mignon and DeLuxe 
Reproducing piano rolls. Also want re- 
gular 8S note rolls. Classical and popu- 
lar. — Peter Grattelo, 1523 W. Stover St.. 
Freeport. III. ap!002 

50 VOLS. Harvard Classics, perfect 
condition $37.50. 8 vols. The World's 

Greatest Music, 5 instrumental, 3 vocal, 
1904, fine condition $20. — I. M. Christian. 
22 Pearl St., Brandon. Vermont. ap!422 

WANTED: Coin operated music ma- 
chines. of all types, also music rolls for 
Link Piano; Mills violin virtuoso; Nilson 
Wiggens and Clark pianos — Harry Lud- 
wig, 1515 S. E. 35th Ave., Portland 15. 
Oregon. s6215 

BACK SHEET MUSIC to 1850. Bal- 
lads, ragtime. cakewalks, minstrel, 
everything. List 10c. — Fore's, 3151 High. 
Denver 5, Colo. myl22l9 

FOR SALE: A beautifully colored in- 
laid music box "Nicole". Plays 4 long 
operatic airs; double springbarrel ; plays 
nearly one hour on one winding. A fine 
collectors piece. — J. Poelman, 7S West 
103rd St., New York. apl042 


Swiss music movements, assorted 
tunes $2.30. Direct from manufactur- 
ers agent. — Jules Wolff, 41 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y. je3084 
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NORTH AMERICAN 

%lec&Uc fa. 


1075 Tyler Street, St. Louis 6, Mo. 


While They Hast! 


Old 5 Gallon 

Aquamarine, Blown Glass 
Demi-Johns 

Purchased 79 years ago by Dr. 
Welch, founder of Welch’s Grape 
Juice Company, from Whitewall Tat- 
um Company, Millville, New Jersey. 

★ ★ 

SPECIAL: $4.60 each in cartons for 
shipping. $3.60 each in lots of 6 or 
more. 

Beautiful for Terrace or Garden. ^ ^ 

Also Suitable for Lamp Bases . tfc 

CARDELL’S ANTIQUE SHOP — Westfield, N. Y. 

4 

UkA A. A A A Jk A A A ^ A A- >k A A A A. A. ikAAAAAAAAAAitAAAAAAAAAAAAAAiiAAAA 

CHICAGO ANTIQUES EXPOSITION 
Stevens Hotel April 27 to May 2, inclusive 

Ak a jl . ^k. .*.^k^. .^k jk ^k ▲ .ik^k a .^k a. 


BRING OUT THE LASTING 
ARTISTRY OF OLD OIL LAMPS 

Electrify inexpensively — 
in a few seconds with 

NALCO SSSS ADAPTERS 

No drilling is needed — uses the 
original burner to convert the oil 
lamps to electric lamps. 

The charm and graceful appeal 
of the oil lamps which illuminated 
early American homes can now be 
utilized by using Nalco Adapters. 


The effect of a burning lamp is faithfully 
maintained. Where exact simulation is desired 
use the Electric Wick, and the patented Wick- 
O-Lite Clear Lamp. Other Lamp Styles illus- 
trated are the Candle Flame and the Candyl- 
beme. There is no fitting problem — and 
Nalco provides several standard sizes of 
Adapters for quick adjustment into varied 
openings. 

Write for Illustrated literature and price List. 


PIONEER RECORDING 
ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 

a group of pioneer recording artists, 
including Len Spencer, Russell Hunt- 
ing and Henry Burr, who had a seem- 
ingly 'unlimited capacity for hard 
work and a gift for being active in 
many widely differing fields of ac- 
tivity. 

The following information is taken 
from a letter 'written to me by Mrs. 
Grinstead: 

William Stanley Grinstead was 
born in Orange on December 29, 1868. 
He was graduated from Orange High 
School in 1886, by which time he had 
already won considerable local popu- 
larity as a banjo player. Young 
Grinstead in those days would caiuy 
his banjo to school in a paper bag. 
At recess <the boys would cluster 
around and watch him play, and 
sometim.es all would sing. When he 
was 19 he entered a banjo contest in 
Newark and won the amateur 
championship of New Jersey, and a 
$75 banjo given as first pi’ize. 

When the Grinstead family had 
company he was always asked to 
play. On occasion, a guest would ask 
him to sing as- well as play but his 
father, with a strange lack of ap- 
preciation of one of the finest voices 
destined to be immortalized by phon- 
ograph records, usually would say, 
“He can’t sing!” — a pronouncement 
that later was over- ruled by the ver- 
dict of millions of buyers of discs and 
cylinders. 

While he was still a youth, a man 
who was a skilled organist met him in 
a trolley car, and said, “Grinstead, 
why don’t you have your voice 
trained?” He answered, “Why, I 
haven’t a good voice.” The man re- 
plied, “I think you have,” and sug- 
gested that Stanley go to a couple of 
teachers whom he named and ask 
them what they thought, lie did. 
Both advised him to take vocal les- 
sons. 

The young man also went to the 
music teacher of the Orange public 
schools, and the teacher said: “Stan- 
ley, many a time I have wished I 
could • train your voice, but your 
father was the president of the board 
of education., and I was afraid he as 
well as other people would say I was 
trying to get on the right side of the 
old man, because I was hired by the 
board.” However, Grinstead later re- 
ceived singing lessons from Frederick 
G. Handel, his only vocal teacher. 

When the Second National Bank of 
Orange opened, Mr. Grinstead went 
to work for it. That was in 1890 or 
1891. In 1894 he married. Between 
then and 1901 he made some records 
in his spare time for the Edison 
company. Some of these were vocal 
solos. But in the beginning he made 
— and this will be a complete sur- 
prise to most of his present-day ad- 
mirers — only banjo records. And he 
made them under the name of — 
George S. Williams! Yes, the mys- 
terious Mr. Williams, who played 
accompaniments for Arthur Collins 
and other singers, but whose identity 
no one had ever been able to ferret, 
was none other than the la ter- world- 
famous basso, Frank C. Stanley! 

(To be continued.) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

FRANK C. STANLEY III. 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


Stanley Grinsted, working out of 
banking hours, made Edison banjo 
records — as “George S. Williams” — 
for several years, but after he began 
to record vocal solos (mostly hymns 
and military numbers, in the begin- 
ning) he gave up the banjo. In 1901, 
after his records had already become 
well known, he left the bank to devote 
his whole time to music. He was 
soloist in several Brooklyn and New 
York churches, among them Holy 
Trinity in Brooklyn, which was the 
second largest Episcopal church in 
Greater New York. He also sang in 
Madison Avenue Baptist and Central 
Presbyterian churches in New York 
City, besides doing considerable work 
in recital. 

Mrs. Grinsted recalls an amusing 
anecdote of that period. She writes: 
“One day a well known East Orange 
business man called Mr. Grinsted up 
and said, ‘My wife is giving an after- 
noon tea and wants to know what you 
would charge to sing two solos.' He 
answered, ‘Twenty- five dollars for me 
and five dollars for my accompanist.' 
The man said, ‘Why, my wife didn't 
count on paying over $5! Why, she 
could get a singer from New York for 
that!' Mr. Grinsted said: ‘If I sang 
at a tea in New York I would get 
$50.' '' 

Here is Mrs. Grinsted's explana- 
tion of how William Stanley Grinsted 
came to call himself Frank C. Stanley 
when singing for phonographs : 

“Some phonograph singers then 
were as bad as some radio singers 
today, and the churches did not like 
having it known that their highly 
paid soloists were singing for phono- 
graphs. 

“So, most of the trained singers 
took other names. Mr. Grinsted's 
church suggested that he do so. 
Frank Banta was a piano accompanist 
at Edison's. Mr. Grinsted and he 
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NOW AVAILABLE: Regina Music 
Box Repair Manual. 12 pages of in- 
struction, Fully illustrated, $1 postpaid. 
— James N. Hirsch, Box 178 G-lenville, 
Conn. my4825 


“ The Curious History 
of Music Boxes ” 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 
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were talking about it, and Frank 
said: ‘Combine our two names — 
Frank Stanley' and someone else 
said, ‘Put C. in for a middle name.' 
So it was decided. Frank Banta has 
been dead many years (he died in 
1904), but his son is the Frank Banta 
who plays on the radio.” While 
Frank Banta is being mentioned, I 
shall “meander” long enough to re- 
port that old-timers like Bill Hayes 
at the Edison laboratory still get a 
laugh out of the fact that when Edi- 
son engaged an accompanist, it per- 
versely happened that his last name 
almost automatically began with a B. 
Included were Banta ; Albert Benz- 
ler; Fred Bachman; C. H. H. Booth 
and John F. Burckhardt! 

At any rate, that's how the name 
of Frank C. Stanley was originated. 
And by 1899 it was well known. The 
Edison record list for November 20th 
of that year included cylinder No. 
7322, “If You Love As I Love,” and 
No. 7284, “That Lovely Land,” both 
sung by “F. C. Stanley.” The com- 
plete Edison cylinder record catalog 
of that year also shows that Stanley 
had been given a numerical series of 
his own. Records with numbers from 
5000 to 5199 had been made, or were 
to be made, by him. For the first two 
or three years, the Edison company 
didn't number its records in consecu- 
tive order, but listed them in cate- 
gories, as follows: 

No. 1 to 600, bands; 501 to 1000, or- 
chestras; 1001 to 1600, comedians, such 
as Edward M. Favor and S. H. Dudley; 
1501 to 2000, tenors (Harry Macdonough, 
Jere Mahoney, Albert Campbell, etc.); 
2201, Edison Male Quartet; 2401, cornet 
solos by A. L. Sweet; 2601, banjo records 
by Vess L. Ossman and Ruby Brooks; 
2701, banjo duets by Farmer and Curry; 
2801, piccolo solos by Frank S. Mazziotta; 
3001, xylophone solos; 3201, church 
•chimes; 3401, brass quartets; 3601, clar- 
inet solos, by William Tuson; 3801, comic 
talking specialties — “Casey," “Schultz" 
and “Uncle Josh'; 3901, children's re- 
cords and recitations; 4001, “coon’’ 
sketches by Billy Golden, Arthur Collins 
and George W. Johnson and yodeling by 
George P. Watson; 4201, songs in foreign 
languages; 4601, soprano solos by Mar- 
guerite Newton; 4701, minstrels by 
Arthur Collins, S. H. Dudley and the 
Ancient City Four: 4801, the Lyric Trio 
(Estella Mann, John Havens and Wil- 
liam F. Hooley); 4901, miscellaneous bass 
solos; 5001, Frank O. Stanley; £201, Col- 
lins: 5301 drum and fife; 5401, Collins 
again; 5501, Irish songs by Edward Clar- 
ance, whoever he may have been!!; 5601, 
trombone solos by Nick Scholl; 5701, Al- 
bert Campbell; 5801, Jere Mahoney; 6101, 
comic songs by E. M. Favor; 6301, solos 
in Russian; 6401, contralto solos by Anna 
Barthold; 6501, tenor solos by Harry 
Macdonough; 6701, violin solos by Fred 
Hager; 6901, comic songs by Dan W. 
Quinn; 7001, baritone solos by J. J. 
Fisher; and 7101, comic songs by Will F. 
Denny. 

By the time the November 20th list 
came out, this complex system of num- 
bering was dropped and records were 
being listed in consecutive order, be- 
ginning with 7113. About half the 
original numbers were never used. 
The consecutive numbering system 
continued until the 10,000 series had 
been reached before manufacture of 


two-minute wax cylinders was dis- 
continued by the Edison company in 
1912. 

And now, suppose we jump forward 
a few years to 1907, when Frank C. 
Stanley was established at the height 
of his popularity and quote a bio- 
graphical sketch published in the 
Talking Machine News, of London. 
Several errors contained in the article 
will be pointed out at the end of the 
quotation: 

“FRANK C. STANLEY, AMERICAN 
BARITONE . . . Christmas, 1868, at 

Orange, New Jersey, marked most au- 
spiciously the birth of a gifted baritone 
singer now widely known to fame as 
Frank C. Stanley, whose home for ten 
years was located in the Orange depot 
of the Lackawanna Railroad, of which 
his father was a prominent official. Here 
the lad was brought into daily inter- 
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VOCAL COLLECTORS! Send us your 
want list. Hard-to-get desirable Items 
Individually offered at set prices. Write 
Record Collectors Service. 502 East 88th 
St., New York 28, N. Y. my64201 

FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass P. O. Box 342. fl26942 


REDUCED PRICE SALE— Recordings 
89c. — Classical Record Shop, 825 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, N. Y. jel2487 

HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. S120821 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — E, 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. 812407 


LARGE COLLECTION: Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists' Records for sale. Aver- 
age price 25c ea. Free list. — Hogan, 201 
Studio Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. myl863 


ELEVEN THOUSAND different vocal 
operatic acoustical and electrical discs. 
160 record catalogs. Monthly auction 
lists. — E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson, San 
Francisco 15, Calif. nl26361 


OPERATIC RARITIES. 10,000 Euro- 
pean G&T, Fonoiipia, and HMV records 
of Escalais. Cortis, Zenatello, Scarem- 
berg, etc. Free monthly lists. — Topalian, 
348 - 40th f 5*t., Brooklyn, N. Y. je34S3 


WANTED: 12>4" Regina Music Box 
records. State title and price. — Richard 
Lisle, 2616 Williamson Rd., Roanoke 12, 
Virginia. je6806 

COLLECTION of 10,000 European 
operatic records for sale. Every imagi- 
nable artist from I960 to present day. 
G&T including Bellincioni, Caruso, De- 
luca, Litvinpe, etc. Electrics, including 
Cortis, Lauri-volpi, Leider, Zanelll, Zen- 
atello, etc. Lists issued monthly until 
collection sold. Prices reasonable. — Top- 
alian, 348 40th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

my3252 


MUSIC BOX DISCS for sale or trade. 
Send me lists of your duplicates; with 
numbers, please. Wanted: Mira, 18 W* 
and Regina, 20%" discs; also literature 
on disc type music boxes. — Insley C. 
Looker, South Maple Ave., Basking 
Ridge, N. J. my3SQ6 

OPERATIC RECORDS: Rare. Send for 
free catalogue listing thousands by 
Caruso, Battistini, Boninsegna, Hemple, 
Tetrazzini, Etc. — Memory Shop, 37-62 
83 St.. Jackson Heights. N. Y. my3483 


OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent. 
100 Worth Third, Richmond, Va. au6407 
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course with the quaint original village 
characters, many of whom are amus- 
ingly featured in his clever series of 
thirteen ‘rube’ dialogues and duets, 
which he successfully recorded with the 
well-known tenor, Byron G. Harlan. It 
is interesting to know that these charac- 
ters and names actually existed in Mor- 
ris county, New Jersey, and the record 
series just mentioned therefore embodies 
true-to-life reflections of human nature 
exactly as found in the rural neighbor- 
hoods where the scenes are laid. Frank's 
youthful accomplishments were unmis- 
takably displayed in the Orange high 
school, from which he graduated with 
high honors, his valedictory essay dwel- 
ling upon ‘The Power of Music.' . . . 

"He first found employment in the 
Orange post office, then in a coal and 
lumber yard, subsequently becoming tell- 
er of the Orange bank, where he fre- 
quently handled vouchers representing 
the large amounts earned by talent en- 
gaged in the art of record making. Not 
long after, in '98, Frank Stanley's bari- 
tone was perhaps the most highly prized 
of all artists then engaged in the ranks 
oT those singing to the talking machine. 
Through this means Mr. Stanley's work 
speedily became world famous, especi- 
ally by his ringing versions of the fav- 
orite national airs of England and Amer- 
ica, in which he particularly excels, giv- 
ing these grand songs a natural patriotic 
interpretation that is rarely equaled, as 
may also be said of his splendid sacred 
numbers, fervid in their intensity as 
they are eloquent in their appeal to true 
religious sentiment. It is a noteworthy 
coincidence that Frank C. Stanley is a 
recognized pseudonym for the leading 
sacred soloist in one of New York's fore- 
most Fifth Avenue churches. 

“Frank C" Stanley is famous through- 
out the north and Middle West of Amer- 
ica by reason of his frequent successful 
tours in those vicinities, equally as much 
for his gramophone records which, con- 
sidered from every standpoint — tone, 
volume, execution and delivery — are 
well-nigh perfect. Mr. Stanley's solos 
are rich, ringing and resonant. His vocal 
duets with Miss Corinne Morgan, as 
with Miss Alice Stevenson (both con- 
traltos) are always clear, distinct and 
irresistible. Their success is largely due 
to Mr. Stanley's own arrangement of 
them specially for the talking machine, 
bringing into relief the contrast between 
the contralto and the baritone in a man- 
ner which is unrivalled. The same 
charm pervades his magnificent duets 
with Mr. Henry Burr, the well-known 
tenor. Mr. Stanley organized and still 
conducts the Invincible Male Vocal 
Quartet, the Lotus Glee Club, the Men- 
delssohn Mixed Quartet (which is Mr. 
Stanley’s own organization) and the 
Metropolitan Trio, the personnel of which 
are directly under his own supervision." 

Concerning this article, Mrs. Grin- 
sted says : "The story that Mr. Grin- 
sted got his jokes, etc., from hanging* 
around the Orange railroad station 
is not true. We always went on a 
farm in the summer. He picked up 
some there and in his travels, and 
Byron Harlan told of some from out 
West, where he came from.” She also 
says: “He did not organize the Lotus 
Glee Club. They were not a phono- 
graph organization. Frank A. Smith 
was manager, and Minnie Marshall 
Smith, reader. They traveled all over 
the country.” Miss Stevenson's first 
name was Elise (pronounced A- 
lease), not Alice, and she was a sop- 
rano instead of a contralto. She still 
lives in East Orange. 

Mrs. Grinsted also points out that 
the basso was born on December 29th, 
not Christmas Day. She says he was 
not the valedictorian of his class, and 
that he never lived in the Orange 
railroad station after she first knew 
him, when he was sixteen. However, 
she adds, he lived there as a small boy. 
It was the East Orange — not Orange 
— post office in which he worked for 
a time. 

(To be continued) 


DEATHS OF RECORDING ARTISTS 


Deaths of several recording artists, 
or persons otherwise intimately as- 
sociated with the early days of the 
phonograph industry, have occurred 
in recent weeks. 

Michele Rinaldi, former cornet solo- 
ist for Victor, died January 29 in the 
Atlantic City (N. J.) Hospital. Rin- 
aldi came to this country in 1908 from 
Italy and became first trumpet in the 
Victor orchestra. He also toured the 
country with Ellery's and Vessella's 
Concert Bands and some of his re- 
cords were made with accompaniments 
by the Vessella group. During recent 
years he was a member of the Ocean 
City (N. J.) Orchestra. Rinaldi was 
buried in Atlantic City on February 
1. Probably his most popular Victor 
records were Brahams’ “Cradle Song” 
and Nevin’s “The Rosary.” 

Fred Brown, 55, who was a member 
of the famous Brown Brothers Saxo- 
phone Sextet of a generation ago, 
died February 9 in Chicago. His 
brother, Williams, died about three 
years ago. Three of the Brown 
Brothers — Tom, Alex and Vern — are 
still living. The sextet's name was 
misleading, since its members actually 
were the five Brown Brothers and a 
sixth player Harry Finkelstein. 

Joseph Cawthorn, 81, veteran stage 
and screen comedian, died January 21 
at his home in Beverly Hills, Califor- 
nia. Despite his considerable fame, 
Cawthorn made only a few records — 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAVE VOUR OLD violin appraised 
for insurance or closing an estate. You 
may own a masterpiece. Fee $6. — Ber- 
ger. Violin Connoisseur, 58 S. W. 27th 
St., Coral Gables, Florida. jlyl20041 


MELODEONS— Reed Organs. Bought, 
sold, repaired. — C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 
■115 S. Diamond Ave., Grand Rapids 6, 
Mich. Jel2219 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N.. Y. 

au6084 


FOR SALE: Edison Concert Cylinder 
Phonograph with large 5" dia. cylinders. 
—Walter Fink, 1840 - 14th Ave., Moline, 

Ilk my3652 

MUSIC BOXES; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. 

d80441 


HOUGHTON MUSIC CO., 42 New 
Bridge St., Newcastle -on -Tyne 2 Eng- 
land. Antique instruments of Music, old 
violins, etc., books on the violin, inval- 
uable for technique, general fiddle know- 
ledge and connoisseurship, music for 
violin, viola, cello; chamber music for 
strings. Prints and portraits of musi- 
clans. Min, scores. Catalog free. s!28632 
SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $3— Music 
Boxes, 131 West 42nd, New York City 18. 

N. Y. my3Q61 

WANTED: Music boxes, singing birds, 
and other musical mechanical items for 
my collection. Also interested in rare 
or historical phonograph records. De- 
scribe completely and state price. — Ur- 
ban Thielmann, 3001 Queensbury Drive. 
Los Angeles 34, California. my3066 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave.. 
N. Y. C. .1al24201 


“You Can't Play Every Instrument 
in the Band,” for Victor in 1913, and 
a double-faced Victor, “It's a Small 
World” and “I Can Dance With 
Everybody But My Wife” in 1916. 
He also took part in a special Actors' 
Equity record issued by Vocalion in 
1922. 

John C. (“Happy Jack”) Turner, 
50, well-known as a singer of hill- 
billy records, died in Denver on Jan- 
uary 19. He was a member of the 
entertainment staff of radio station 
KOA. 


George C. Botsford, 74, noted popu- 
lar song writer, died in New York on 
February 1. Among his best known 
compositions were “The Grizzly Bear,” 
for which Irving Berlin wrote the 
words; “Sailing Down the Chesa- 
peake Bay”; “Black and White Rag”; 
“Pride of the Prairie”; “Honeymoon 
Bells,” and “Back to Dixie Land.” 
Botsford is of particular interest to 
record collectors because of the fact 
that he made most of the arrange- 
ments used by male quartets of the 
early days. He recently recalled in 
a magazine article that he did ar- 
rangements for the American, Peer- 
less and Shannon Quartets, as well as 
for the Heidelburg Quintet. 

F. Wallis Armstrong, 78, died Feb- 
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STODART, WILLIAM: information, 

about this music publisher and piano 
maker in Richmond, Virginia about 1818 
or later, wanted. Interested in purchas- 
ing any booklet, catalog, or broadside 
connected with this concern. — Stodart 
Pianos, 914 Ninth Avenue, New York 
City. myl403 


OPERATIC VOCAL cut-outs for sale 
reasonably. Send for free list. — H. L. 
Laughlin, Westmoreland. N. H. my3372 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC.. I buy, sell, 
trade.— Dean Snyder 102 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. Jly6445 


SOUND SYSTEM; 2 horns, amplifier, 
milce, automatic record player; cost $375. 
— D Mele, Foxon Road, East Haven, 
Conn. _____ my3Q03 


WANTED: Victor or Edison catalogs 
and supplements, 1912 or earlier. — L, E. 
Mack, 1157 Penniman, Plymouth, Mich. 

mh05 


VIOLA — Antonius Stradivarious, Cre- 
mona Faciebat Anno, 1727. Violin. Ja- 
cobus Steiner, AO 1676, Both analyzed.— 
Harriet Frazier, 1526 R. Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C, myl481 


FOR SALE: Records, Grand Opera, 
Golden Age Ballads and Jazz, 1900-1945. 
Mail your wants. — Cath. V. O'Brien, 
First Ave., Newtown Sq., Pa. 06OO6 


FOR SALE: Music Boxes, Symphon- 
ium 15" discs, $60. Regina, penny slot 
type, 15^" discs, $60, Regina 8" discs, 
$30. Oak cases, all in excellent condi- 
tion — Joseph Docekal, Jr., 1734 Post 
Road, Hillsgrove, R. I. myl272 


WANTED: Coin operated music ma- 
chines, of all types, also music rolls for 
Link Piano; Mills violin virtuoso; Nilson 
Wiggens and Clark pianos — Harry Lud- 
wig, 1515 S. E. 35th Ave., Portland 15, 
Oregon. s6215 

BACK SHEET MUSIC to 1850. Bal- 
lads, ragtime, cakewalks, minstrel, 
everything. List 10c.— Fore's, 3151 High, 
Denver 5, Colo. my!22l9 

Swiss music movements, assorted 
tunes $1.90. Direct from manufactur- 
ers agent. — Jules Wolff, 41 Park 
Row, New York 7, N. Y. je3084 
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MUSIC BOX CO. 

> Extra tune aheeta and fine assort- 
ment of boxea for sale playing 8*, 
11*. 12%-, 15%-, 20%- and 27- 

diameter discs. 

• We also offer for sale many fine 
Swiss music boxes In varied styles 
and sixes. Complete repairs to aH \ 
type boxes. 

tfo ! 

Scad oard to 1 m plaowl oa oar mailing Hat. 

P. Oo Box 342 

Hanover, Massachusetts i 


RECORD LIBRARY 

NEW AND OLD RECORDINGS 
Send for Free Catalogue 

RUSSELL L. POLEY d94c 

1124 S. University Blvd., Denver 10, Colo. 


MUSIC BOXES 

BOUGHT, SOLD, EXPERTLY REPAIRED 
Estimates and Appraisals Cheerfully Given 

A. V. BORNAND 

333 5th Avenue, Pelham 65, New York 

(Ttilrd generation in the music box business) 
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Please mention HOBBIES when 
replying to advertisements 

Records and Record 
Catalogs For Sale 

I have a number of classical vocal 
records, mostly accoustics, to dis- 
pose of, but no time to list. Please 
send me your want lists. Collec- 
tors living in the New York City 
area may telephone ( Riverside 
9-1574) between 10 A. M. and 10 
P. M. to arrange appointment for 
inspection of records and catalogs. 

ALSO FOR SALE 
THE OSCAR SAENGER COURSE 
IN VOCAL TRAINING 

— For Mezzo-Soprano and for Tenor — 
10 double-faced records in ea. set. 
Excellent cond. Send your offers. 
Special consideration given Collectors. 

The new catalog of 
Historical Records, 
by Robert Bauer. 

Contains 494 pages listing vocal re- 
cordings issued in the United Spates 
and Europe from 1898 to 1908/09. | 
Remit $9.76 to me by check or money | 
order and your copy will be mailed j 
to you direct from England. Note: 
Have a few copies of the original , 
1938 edition for sale, at $3.60 each, , 
postpaid. 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

318 W. 102nd St., New York 25, N. Y. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Frank C. Stanley. IV. 

By JIM WALSH 


The variety and extent of Frank 
Stanley's achievements as a record- 
ing artist from the time he gave up 
his job in an Orange, N. J., bank in 
1901, until his death less than ten 
years later, appear almost incredible. 
In checking back through old phono- 
graph record catalogs and trade 
publications, I have found myself 
constantly wondering, as I remarked 
in an earlier article of this series, 
how he could possibly have found 
time to sing regularly in church and 
concert, take part in thousands of 
records and still be one of the im- 
portant public officials of his home 
town. Remember, he was never an 
exclusive recording artist, unless he 
worked only for Edison in his begin- 
ning days. He sang for all the com- 
panies that wanted his services — 
and they all did. The late Campbell 
told me that, after the Peerless Quar- 
tet was organized, its efforts were 
so much in demand that the group 
frequently had to “work three shifts 
a day” to get in all its recording 
“dates.” It was strenuous work, but 
as the twinkly-eyed A1 whimsically 
remarked, “We just couldn't turn 
down all that money.” 

By 1902, Stanley had struck up his 
duet partnership with Byron Harlan, 
the tenor, who also lived in Orange. 
In their earlier association they 
specialized in singing ballads, but 
they occasionally essayed a hymn, of 
which their Columbia record of “The 
Palms” is a good example, although 
their names don't appear on the label. 
Later, they were particularly suc- 
cessful in “rube” sketches and duet 

Collectors* and 
Music Lovers* 

PARADISE 

• Five decades of classical vocals ! 
and instrumentals. Specializing in 
G&T, Zonophone. Fonotlpla, Fa- 
vorite, etc, . . . also inexpensive 
reissues and rerecordings. 

• Fine line of out-of-print singles | 
and albums and pre-war pressings , 
at premium prices. 

i # Full line of current classical re- 1 
cords and albums at regular list 1 
prices, including many hard-to- 
flnd records. j 

| • Authorized dealers RCA-VIctor, , 

| Columbia, Decca, English Decca, , 

, Parlophone London Records, CRS, , 

, Herrold, Cetra, Vox, Musicraft, , 
i Alco, International, etc. i 


Order your new classical releasee and 
your rare collectors’ items from a 
reliable storo and mall order home. 


The RECORD HUHTER 

1194 Lexington Avenue, 

near 81 st Street , 

New York 28, N. Y. tf o 


versions of old patriotic numbers, 
such as “Dixie” and “The Battle Cry 
of Freedom.” But, after a few years, 
Harlan and Stanley sang together 
only infrequently. Instead, the basso 
usually worked with Henry Burr 
when he was singing for Columbia 
and with Harry Macdonough for 
Victor. However, in the last year or 
so of his life he and Harlan again 
made a good many duets — mostly 
for Edison. Mrs. Grinsted says that 
the type of song largely determined 
which tenor sang with her husband. 
By 1902, Stanley also had acquired 
his famous feminine duet partner, 
Corinne Morgan, the contralto, of 
whom more will be said later. It was 
probably in the same year that he 
sang the bass part of the Edison 
cylinder of the Floradora Sextet and, 
as Joe Belmont recalls, joined Bel- 
mont and Harlan in making a Colum- 
bia record of the same famous sex- 
tet, with the assistance of the three 
original Floradora girls. According 
to the December, 1904, issue of The 
Columbia Record, the demand for 
this Sextet offering was so great, at 
one time, that it was seriously sug- 
gested that work on everything else 
should be suspended and the full re- 
cord making plant of the factory 
concentrated . . . until the accumu- 
lation of orders for it could be filled. 
After a most remarkable run this 
record is still in great demand — 
disc No. 647, cylinder No. 31604.” 

But here is a particularly amusing 
tribute to the popularity that Frank 
Stanley had won in the earlier part 
of his career. The basso's voice, so 
strong, resonant and musical, was 
perfectly adapted for singing into a 
recording horn, but although he did 
all sorts of phonograph work in his 
time, I imagine he was either taken 
aback or laughed heartily if he read 
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an article by W. J. Killea in the 
Edison company’s Phonogram for 
May, 1902. The earnest author dis- 
cussed the possibility of using “The 
Phonograph for Calling Out Railroad 
Stations” and listed Stanley as a 
singer whose voice would be admir- 
ably adapted for train calling. The 
temptation to quote part of the ar- 
ticle is irresistible: 

“The New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad Company have been ex- 
perimenting with the phonograph, with 
the view to the establishment of an in- 
novation which will undoubtedly prove 
of inestimable value to the traveling 
public . . . On December 9 a monster 
phonograph was placed in position in 
the main waiting room (at Albany), and 
for three hours announced the de- 
parture of trains . . . The machine ful- 
filled all requirements. One fact was 
especially demonstrated: While the 

door-tender’s arti-culation, with con- 
stant repetition of a set of words, tends 
to grow into a confused and careless 
jargon, the phonograph was always the 
same ; each repetition was the same ; 
and the voice was that of a well trained 
elocutionist — a pleasure to listen to. 
It seems wonderful that no one has 
thought of this use for the phonograph 
before now. Just think of the voices of 
some fine elocutionists, as Frank Stan- 
ley and William F. Hooley, being em- 
ployed as a medium for the announce- 
ment of train departures. Strong and 
resonant, far above the voice of the 
average railroad door- tender, the dif- 
ference is apparent at once. Of course.” 
Mr. Killea hastily added, "it is not al- 
ways possible for a railroad company 
to get men with such voices and train- 
ing: men with such gifts do not des- 
cend to such menial positions. But with 
the aid of the phonograph the railroads 
are enabled to employ a well- trained 
elocutionist and at. a cost which, when 
the talent is considered, is insignificant.” 

Although Frank Stanley 'was born 
into a “railroad family,” there is no 
reason to believe he ever would have 
consented to becoming a train caller 
by proxy or otherwise. (However, 
it’s interesting to recall that Len 
Spencer’s brother, Harry, who made 
a few elocution records, when last 
heard from was a train caller at 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania.) Neverthe- 
less, two odd assignments which 
Stanley undertook during his record- 
ing career may as well be mentioned 
now. In November, 1906, Sir Thomas 
Lipton, the English tea magnate, 
whose racing ships were forever los- 
ing matches with American vessels, 
paid a visit to the Columbia factory 
at Bridgeport. For Sir Thomas’ 
special benefit, Stanley (with some 
sort of assistance by George 
Schweinfest, the piccolo virtuoso, who 
could also play the piano) recorded 
a parody on Kipling’s “Tommy At- 
Kins” poem. It was called “Tommy, 
Tommy Lipton.” 

Shortly after Columbia began to 
specialize in double-faced records in 
1908 (it had previously listed a few 
in 1904), the company issued a 
“sample” disc, selling for 25 cents 
and especially designed to acquaint 
the public with the beauties of Co- 
lumbia recording. One side contained 
“Kentucky Babe,” sung by the 
Columbia (Peerless) Quartet. On the 
reverse face was a racy sales talk by 
Stanley, in which he read a statement 
saying that Columbia records were 
“double-faced, double-value, double- 
ciuality” and, although costing only 
65 cents, would “unfailingly outwear 
any other record on the market.” 


He admonished his hearers: “Don’t 
spend your record money for any 
other!” In spite of this, his widow 
says she believes that Victor was 
his favorite company of the scores 
for which he sang. 

Getting back to consideration of 
the basso’s early recording work, the 
duets in which he took part were 
remarkable for the fact that he al- 
most always sang the lead. With prac- 
tically all other duet teams, the rule 
was that the tenor voice took the solo 
lines and that it was supported by 
the baritone or bass. But that was 
not the case with Frank Stanley’s 
duets. No matter what partner he 
had, he sang the lead ana the part- 
ner harmonized. After the Peerless 
Quartet was organized, with the bril- 
liant young star, Henry Burr, for its 
second tenor, Stanley not only man- 
aged the quartet, which he had 
founded, but was the soloist in nine- 
tenths of its records. When the Peer- 


The|Television 

When television was first intro- 
duced some said that the sets were 
too expensive to ever make them popu- 
lar. But all of that has been refuted, 
and we see installations, in both low 
and high prices. So it was with the 
fine, old music boxes of yesteryear. 
Som;e of the famous Mermod boxes 
are said to have cost in the thousands, 
and strangely enough they remind us 
of the modern television set. 

One of the foremost collectors of 
old music boxes is Armand Duval of 
Switzerland and America whose col- 
lection was recently placed on display 
in the Museum of Science, New York 
City. 

This collection, which traces the 
history of the Swiss Music Box, the 
first automatic musical instrument of 
wide use, include outstanding speci- 
mens of the 1870-1899 period, during 
which the Swiss Music Box attained 
its peak of perfection. These music 
boxes are really fascinating. 

One, “My Darling Merry-Go-Round,” 
is a brilliantly lighted Carousel going- 
round and round with its colorful 
horses, etc., while a Monkey cranks 
the Hurdy-Gurdy, and two lovely 
Swiss girls actually dance. 

Another, “My Swiss Chalet,” in 
which four Chinese Gong Men play 
bells, drums and castanets, while four 
colorful dancing girls actually per- 
form their dances. 

Still another, “Figaro’s Ballet,” rep- 
resents an old barber shop where 
Figaro’s favorite customer lapses off 
into a snooze and sees in his dream 
the six lovely ballet girls actually 
dancing. 

Many others of equal interest are 
included in this fabulous collection, 
among which are: “Les Belles de 
Montreux,” “Fiesta in St. Moritz,” 
“Clo-Clo and his Sisters,” as well as 
the Praxinoscope, probably one of the 
rarest in Armand Duval's collection, 
which was exhibited and won the Sil- 
ver Medal, at the Paris Exposition of 


less made a long series of minstrel 
specialties, his deep tones served 
admirably for those of the interlocu- 
tor. Anyone listening carefully to 
Stanley’s recorded work is bound to 
believe that his was a masterful, as 
well as magnetic, character. As the 
late Frank Dorian, for so many 
years a Columbia official, phrased it 
to me: “You are quite right in sur- 
mising that Frank Stanley was a 
brilliant man of striking personality. 
He was highly esteemed by all who 
knew him.” 

But just what did Frank Stanley 
look like in the heyday of his career? 
And what of the surviving members 
of his family? Those, no doubt, are 
questions which many readers find 
themselves asking. And they are 
fair queries. So, before I trace th> 
details of his later recording carefully, 
I shall answer them in the next in- 
stallment. 

(To be continued) 


of Yesteryear 

1879, and is one of the first devices 
invented to reproduce animated car- 
toons. 

The A. V. Bornands, Pelham, New 
York, friends of Mr. Duval asked 
about the origin of the collection and 
were rewarded by the following, 
which we are privileged to quote: 

“You have asked me about my col- 
lection and its origin. Although it is 
difficult for a collector to tell very 
much about his own discoveries, his 
own researches and his own successes, 
not to mention his own failures, here 
is the best I can do. 

“My ‘hobby’ started when I was 
still a little boy. One day my mother 
gave me a rather small music box 
with two dancing dolls. I had been 
very sick and was recuperating in a 
little village in the mountains of 
Switzerland. I was confined to my 
bed and each day I would listen to 
the exquisite music box melodies and 
watch the graceful dancing of the 
dolls and admire their lovely costumes. 

“The tinkling of the beautiful 
music kept lingering in my ears, so 
that in later years I found myself 
looking for the same things that so 
intrigued me in my youth, and that 
is how I started my collection. 

“Travelling back and forth in Eu- 
rope, I made many purchases, and by 
the process of elimination and ex- 
changes I finally succeeded after 
many years in getting together seven- 
teen beautiful specimens of dancing 
dolls each one more enchanting and 
more intriguing than the other. 

“In your own beautiful collection, 
Mrs. Bornand, you have several that 
have very interesting stories behind 
them — one, I understand, was owned 
by the Czar of Russia. The Russian 
Royal Family and entourage appre- 
ciated music boxes and they had ac- 
quired a number of them at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 

“I, myself, have one which they 
previously owned. It is an extremely 
beautiful Empire cabinet with moving 
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FRANK C. STANLEY V. 

By JIM WALSH 


Not only was Frank Stanley a man 
of magnetic personality, he must also 
have been one of handsome appear- 
ance. His widow says that he had 
brown hair and hazel eyes (but she 
adds, “I used to tell him they were 
green, in fun”), and that he was 
six feet and one inch tall and weigh- 
ed about 185 pounds in his later 
years — an appropriately athletic 
build for a singer who worked so 
hard and intensively. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Stanley 
Grinsted were married, as you al- 
ready know, in 1894, to be exact, on 
June 11, in the First Presbyterian 
church of Orange. Mrs. Grinsted was 
Miss Elizabeth A. Griffing. She was 
bom in Newark, but moved to Orange 
when she was nine years of age. At 
the time of her marriage she was a 
school teacher. After her husband's 
unexpected and lamentable death she 
returned to teaching and continued 
to be a member of the Orange public 
school system until she reached the 
retirement age of 70 in 1941. Eliza- 
beth Griffing married a remarkable 
man, but I hope she will forgive me 
for saying that I believe “Frank 
Stanley” also chose for his wife a 
woman of fine mind and outstanding 
qualities of moral and physical 
stamina. She has written not a word 
in self-praise, but from her children’s 
comments it’s easy to appreciate 
that hers has been a life of cour- 
ageous service, of which it would be 
hard to speak in too high terms. 
Today, in her late seventies, she is 
still the same firm and self-reliant 


Records and Record 
Catalogs For Sale 

I have a number of classical vocal 
records, mostly accoustics, to dis- 
pose of, but no time to list. Please 
send me your want lists. Collec- 
tors living in the New York City 
area may telephone (Riverside 
9-1674) between 10 A. M. and 10 
P. M. to arrange appointment for 
inspection of records and catalogs. 

ALSO FOR SALE 
THE OSCAR SAENGER COURSE 
IN VOCAL TRAINING 

— For Mezzo-Soprano and for Tenor — 
10 double-faced records in ea. set. 
Excellent cond. Send your offers. 
Special consideration given Collectors. 

The new catalog of 
Historical Records, 
by Robert Bauer. 

Contains 494 pages listing vocal re- 
cordings issued in the United (States 
and Europe from 1898 to 1908/09. 
Remit $9.75 to me by check or money 
order and your copy will be mailed 
to you direct from England. Note: 
Have a few copies of the original 
1938 edition for sale at $3.50 each, 
postpaid. 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
West Falmouth, Mass. 
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mistress of herself that she has 
been all her life. 

The basso and his wife had four 
children. Three are still alive. The 
oldest, William Stanley Grinsted, Jr., 
died in 1938. Next is Mrs. Elizabeth 
Griffing Repelow (Mrs. B. A. Repe- 
low), of West Orange. Then come 
Dr. Alan Douglas Grinsted, now 
professor of psychology in North 
Carolina State College, and Mrs. 
Elaine Marguerite (H. F.) Powell, of 
West Orange. Their only grandson 
is named Frank Stanley, from his 
grandfather’s “phonograph name” 
and is the child of the dead son. 
Mrs. Repelow has one daughter, 
Anita Elizabeth, and Dr. Grinsted 
recently adopted a three-year old 
boy. He also has an adopted daugh- 
ter now seven years of age. Mrs. 
Powell has no children. Mr. Grin- 
sted’s one brother died a few years 
ago. 

Readers who are familiar with old 
phonograph catalogs will recall that 
the one photo of Frank Stanley which 
was used over and over showed him 
wearing a mustache. In all the early 
Peerless Quartet pictures, for in- 
stance, this likeness is used. But 
Mrs. Grinsted says he was smooth 
shaven in his .later years and that 
she imagines he discarded the mus- 
tache around 1900. “I know,” she 
comments, “it was before he left the 
bank in 1901.” 

In connection with the singer’s 
membership in Corinthian Lodge No. 
57, F. & A. M., at Orange, it is in- 
teresting to know that his father and 
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grandfather had also belonged to the 
same lodge. 

Stanley Grinsted, Jr., began his 
business career in the Farmers' Loan 
bank in New York City. Later, he 
went to the New York Federal Re- 
serve bank and was there for 21 
years. When he died on July 20, 
1938, he was head of the government 
bond division. 

Before going to North Carolina 
State college, Dr. Alan D. Grinsted 
was professor of psychology at Rhode 
Island State College. He served for 
five years during the war in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve, and was commander 
at Quonset Point, Rhode Island, when 
he was discharged. As long as he 
was in Rhode Island, his mother lived 
with him, but since be has moved to 
North Carolina, she has preferred to 
stay on in Wickford, although she 
admits the children worry about the 
distance — some 200 miles — separ- 
ating her from her daughters. 

Concerning the surviving children, 
Mrs. Repelow says: “My sister was 
only three when Father died and has 
no recollections of life with him, but 
I was older and have happy memor- 
ies of a wonderful man.” 

Now, let’s go back to the early 
1900’s and resume our survey of 
Stanley Grinsted’s recording career 
under the name of Frank C. Stanley. 
I have already mentioned his part- 
nership with Byron G. H aid an in the 
recording of “rube” numbers, such as 
“Waiting for the Dinner Horn to 
Blow” (one of the funniest talking 
records I have ever heard), “Closing 
Time in a Country Grocery,” “Two 
Rubes in an Eating House,” “The 
Rube and the Country Doctor” and 
“Scene in a Country Blacksmith 
Shop.” In a few of their 1904 Edison 
wax cylinders they had the assis- 
tance of a “soubrette,” one Miss 
Daisy Boulais, of whom Mrs. Grin- 
sted says she can’t remember having 
ever heard. But in 1904 the sou- 
brette and comedians joined their 
talents in what the New Phonogram 
for July, 1904, described as “one of 
the most ambitious records ever 
made.” It was No. 8736, “Two Rubes 
at the Vaudeville,” and the Edison 
publication gave this impressive an- 
notation : 

"A descriptive selection introducing: a 
scene at a vaudeville theater. In mak- 
ing: It Messrs. Harlan and Stanley had 
the assistance of Daisy Boulais, a serio- 
comic artise, and -the orchestra. This is 
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one of the most ambitious records ever 
made, although it may not appear so to 
the ordinary listener. The scene opens 
with the Rubes at the ticket office ask- 
ing for seats. They are told that there 
is standing room only. A ticket specu- 
lator induces them to buy two seats 
‘way up front’ and they enter the thea- 
tre. While they are buying their tickets 
the orchestra is heard playing on the 
inside. As the door opens to admit 
them, the full volume of the orchestra 
is heard. The seats ‘way up front' 
prove to be in the last row. The s_ou- 
brette on the stage begins to sing the 
popular song, 'Blue Beli.* The loud 
talking of the two Rubes interrupts her 
until finally she refuses to sing until 
the noise is stopped. The crowd re- 
monstrates and the Rubes are suppres- 
sed for the moment, only to again begin 
talking when the soubrette continues 
her song. She then gives it up in dis- 
gust. saying that if they are so smart 
they can sing it themselves. They then 
take the stage, get the orchestra to 
play, and sing ‘Don't Get Weary.’ ” 

t I had coveted that cylinder ever 
since I read the description so it was 
a happy day for me when I obtained 
an excellent copy from Russell Poley, 
of Denver. I now keep it on a penny- 
in-the-slot “juke box” made back in 
the 90’s, to entertain friends who al- 
ways want to insert the two long 
tubes into their ears and hear a per- 
formance by the old-time machine. 

Although Harlan collaborated in 
recording these comic sketches, they 
were all written by Stanley, and 
clisplayed the same sort of keen 
sense of humor and quick eye for the 
foibles of human behavior that char- 
acterized Len Spencer’s more varied 
dialect work. It is really astonishing 
to find a trained concert singer with 
a voice of operatic caliber being able 
to do such a good job of sizing up 
and impersonating the typical rustic 
characters of from 40 to 60 years 
ago. But versatility was one of 
Stanley’s most pronounced traits — 
as was the remarkable range of his 
voice. He could sing anything from 
“Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” 
requiring a real basso profundo, to 
numbers with a tenor range. Occa- 
sionally, in his recitals, he would 
astonish his audiences by singing 
extremely bass notes, then giving a 
tenor solo for an encore. Which re- 
minds me that Lou Stevens, of Hol- 
lywood, who says, “I have yet to hear 
a voice to equal Frank Stanley’s,” 
has just called my attention to the 
fact that, in the Victor record of 
“Guide Me, 0 Thou Great Jehovah,” 
by Stanley and Macdonough, the 
basso’s voice soars to a tenor level. 

Early in his career, before he or- 
ganized the Peerless Quartet, which 
became the most popular group ever 
to make records, Frank Stanley sang 
baritone in the Columbia Male Quar- 
tet, with “Big Tom” Daniels as bass. 
I believe Albert Campbell was first 
tenor, but am not sure who was 
second. Mrs. Grmsted thinks the 
second tenor was Henry Burr. 

And by 1904 Stanley was the leader 
of several other organizations. One 
was the Invincible Quartet, forerun- 
ner of the Peerless, which was com- 
posed, on Edison records, of Harlan, 
first tenor; George Seymour Lenox, 
second tenor; Collins, baritone, and 
Stanley, bass. When the Invincible 
sang for other companies, Campbell 
— if I can- trust my ears — took Len- 


ox’s place. After Stanley’s death, 
when the Peerless Quartet had John 
H. Meyers as its bass, it sometimes 
called itself the Invincible Four. 

The Columbia list for January, 
1904, contained a record of “Praise 
Ye” from Verde’s “Attila,” by the 
Metropolitan Mixed Trio. Shortly 
afterward, the same group was sing- 
ing for Edison. On Edison cylinders, 
the members were Corrinne Morgan, 
contralto; Lenox, tenor, and Stanley, 
bass. On Columbia, Henry Burr 
probably sang instead of Lenox. 
Still later, the trio also made Victor 
records, and Miss Morgan was drop- 
ped, with the singers being Stanley, 
Burr, and Elise Stevenson, the so- 
prano. Sometimes Edison called this 
latter group the Edison trio and they 
also made a few four-minute Edison 
cylinders under the name of the 
Manhattan Trio. A somewhat similar 
ensemble — the Schubert Trio — made 
one Victor single-faced record, 
“Praise Ye.” Stanley and Harry 
Macdonough are two of the members, 


The _ deaths of three well known 
recording artists have been reported 
within recent weeks. 

John H. Meyers, 71, noted for many 
years as the basso of the world- 
famous Peerless Quartet, which made 
more records than any other male 
voice ensemble, died on Tuesday, May 
3, at his home, 160-03 Sanford Ave- 
nue, Flushing, Long Island, New 
York. 

Mr. Meyers was bom in New York 
and lived in the vicinity of the city 
nearly all his life. He left home when 
he was 16 to become pianist and ar- 
ranger of a 72-man band that toured 
the country. Later, he inherited a 
floral business from his uncle, John 
Wilbur, and on a few Victor duet and 
minstrel records he called himself 
John Wilbur as a tribute to his uncle. 

For 15 years Mr. Meyers was bass 
soloist for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Incarnation, 209 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York. After the 
death of Frank C. Stanley in Decem- 
ber, 1910, Henry Burr became mana- 
ger of the Peerless Quartet and asked 
Mr. Meyers to take Stanley’s place. 
This he did, serving in that capacity 
until 1917, when Frank Croxton be- 
came the quartet bass and Meyers 
changed to singing baritone. In 1916 
the Sterling Trio was organized. It 
consisted of Albert Campbell, first 
tenor; Burr, second tenor, and Meyers, 
bass. All are now dead. 

From 1915 to 1925 Mr. Meyers 
toured the country with the concert 
group first known as the Record Mak- 
ers and later as the Eight Famous 
Victor Artists. Originally it con- 
sisted, besides Campbell, Burr and 
Meyers, of Billy Murray, Arthur Col- 
lins and Byron G. Harlan, comedians; 
Vess L. Ossman, ban joist, and Theo- 
dore Morse, song writer and pianist. 
Only Billy Murray now survives of 
the original Eight. Mr. Meyers was 


but I’m not sure of the soprano. She 
was probably either Miss Stevenson 
or Elizabeth Wheeler. 

Then, in 1904, on Edison records 
there was the Mendelssohn Mixed 
Quartet, whose members were “Miss 
Chappel” (really Edith Chapman, a 
well known church soprano, who later 
made records under her own name) ; 
Miss Morgan contralto, George Mor- 
gan Stricklett, tenor, and Stanley, 
bass. The Edison Mixed Quartet was 
the same, except that Lenox was the 
tenor. Edison also made records by 
the Lotus Quartet — Lenox and 
Stricklett, tenors! Charles Lewis, 
baritone, and Stanley. This quartet 
was a n offshoot of the Lotus Glee 
Club, which consisted of the singers 
just mentioned; Frank Smith, pianist 
and manager, and his wife, Minnie 
Marshall Smith, reader. The glee club 
traveled as far west as South Dakota, 
giving concerts. 

(To be continued.) 


a skilled pianist and served as the 
musical arranger for the troupe. He 
likewise made most of the arrange- 
ments for the Peerless Quartet and 
Sterling Trio records. 

John Meyers did little solo work 
as a recording artist, but a few re- 
cords by him appeared in the Colum- 
bia catalog around 1911 and 1912. 
He also made a number of solos for 
the Par-o-ket hill-and-dale records is- 
sued by a company headed by Henry 
Burr from 1915 to 1918. Occasionally 
he sang the lead in the Peerless 
Quartet, and he made hundreds of 
duets with Burr for Aeolian-Vocalion, 
Emerson, Pathe and some of -the other 
minor record companies of thirty 
years and more ago. Oddly enough, 
Meyers and Burr never sang as a 
duet team for Victor and Columbia. 
In all, he took part in thousands of 
records. After he left the Peerless 
in 1925 he did a bit more recording 
as the bass of a duet team. The ten- 
or was Henry Moeller, who sang with 
Meyers under the name of Henry 
Fairbank. Mr. Meyers later returned 
to the floral business and remained 
in it until his death. He was con- 
sidered one of the most expert floral 
designers in New York. 

The bass singer was tall and slender 
and became bald in early life. When 
I met him in 1940 he looked no older 
than he did in the photos of himself 
published 35 years ago. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mi's. Minnie 
Meyers; a daughter, Mrs. Adelaide 
Steinkamp; a granddaughter and a 
great-grandson. 

oOo 

A distinguished violinist — Armand 
Vecsey, 70 — died at his home in New 
Yoi'k on March 31. Vecsey, also well 
known as a composer, was leader of 
the orchestra at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, New York, from 1910 to 1944. 
Prior to that, he had conducted the 
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orchestra at the Savoy Hotel, Lon- 
don. Mr. Vecsey, who wrote a book, 
“The Fiddler at the Ritz,” about his 
musical experiences, was noted for 
his arrangements of large symphonic 
works for small orchestras. He com- 
posed several operettas, including 
“The Nightingale,” with libretto and 
lyrics by P. CL -Wodehouse and Guy 
Bolton, “Rose of China” and “Hotel 
Mouse.” His recording activity ap- 
pears to have been confined to mak- 
ing Edison Diamond Discs and Blue 
Amberol cylinders. Mr. Vecsey is 
survived by his wife, two sons, a 
daughter, two brothers and a sister. 

0O0 

Richard R. Czerwonky, 62, head of 
the violin and orchestral department 
of the De Paul University School of 
Music and like Vecsey, noted as a 


violinist, died April 16 at his home 
in Chicago. Mr. Czerwonky was born 
in Germany and came to the United 
States in 1907 to be assistant concert 
master of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. From 1909 until 1918 he was 
concertmaster and assistant conduc- 
tor of the Minneapolis Symphony. 
During this period he made a few 
Edison records and also played for 
a few of the minor recording com- 
panies, such as Paramount and Puri- 
tan. In 1918 he moved to Chicago 
to head the violin department of the 
Bush Conservatory of Music and went 
to De Paul 17 years later. For 
twenty years he was conductor of the 
Chicago Philharmonic Orchestra. He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Hilde- 
gard Czerwonky, a daughter and two 
sons. 


A Memorial Tribute to John L. Norton, Sr 

By JIM WALSH 


Like hundreds of other friends 
throughout the English-speaking 
countries, I am mourning the death 
of one of the best known and most 
popular of American record collectors, 
John Leo Norton, Sr., 63, founder of 
the famous Woodymay Record Com- 
pany in Boston, who died at 10:45 
A. M., Sunday, April 17, in the Bos- 
ton General Hospital after an illness 
of four days. Physicians said that 
Mr. Norton had been suffering for 
three years, from an internal injury 
that caused his death. 

John Norton had been fascinated 
by phonographs and records since he 
was a small boy and probably had 
been a record collector longer than 
anyone else now alive. He was born, 
October 26, 1885, on Shirley street 
in the Roxbury section of Boston, 
where his record store was situated 
many years afterward, at 73 Roxbury 
street. When he was twelve, his par- 
ents bought a Columbia cylinder 
phonograph, which played the brown 
wax records then in vogue. In 1898 
they acquired a battery-operated Edi- 
son North American instrument, and 
from then until his death more than 
fifty years later John Norton’s love 
for phonographs and records never 
flagged. 

In 1912 Mr. Norton became the 
sole clock mechanic for all the public 
schools of Boston. Despite the strain 
that this occupation must have been 
to his eyes, he was never obliged to 
wear glasses for reading or working. 
Later, he was employed by the Con- 
duit Electrical Manufacturing Com- 
pany (now the Allis Chalmer Com- 
pany) at South Boston, where he in- 
vented the N. switch for generators. 
Having acquired a large stock of Edi- 
son cylinders and Diamond Discs, he 
began business in 1938 with his son. 


J. L. Norton, Jr. (affectionately 
known as “Jack”). They called them- 
selves the Woodymay Record Com- 
pany. At first Woodymay advertised 
principally in farm papers, selling 
cylinder records to residents of rural 
sections who still had old-style Edi- 
son phonographs. Mr. Norton in- 
vented the Woodymay pick-up, for 
playing Edison records electrically, in 
1939. Woodymay’s first Hobbies ad- 
vertising appeared in December, 1940, 
and the company has consistently ad- 
vertised in this magazine ever since, 

John Norton liked most types of 
music — opera, symphony, jazz and the 
popular tunes of the “Gay Nineties,” 
but disliked hill-billy and Hawaiian 
performances. His favorites among 
the pioneer recording artists were 
mostly those whom he had admired 
as a boy. He once listed them as 
Arthur Collins, Will F. Denny, Ed- 
ward M. Favor, Dan W. Quinn, J. 
Aldrich Li-bbey, Billy Murray, A. D. 
Madeira, Joe Natus, Frank C. Stan- 
ley, Billy Golden, S. H. Dudley, Wil- 
liam F. Hooley, Helen Trix, Bob 
Roberts and Manuel Romain. 

Surviving Mr. Norton are two sis- 
ters, Miss Helen Norton and Mrs. 
Caroline Logan; a brother, Robert 
Norton; and his son, who has had a 
lifelong devotion to records of the 
type his father loved. However, the 
father and son didn’t see eye to eye 
in their preferences, and each had 
his separate record collection. An- 
other survivor who undoubtedly will 
miss him sorely is “Ginger,” the beau- 
tiful big brown cat who was a friend 
of all callers at the Woodymay store. 
Mr. Norton’s wife died when Jack was 
a small boy, and the devotion between 
father and son became one of the 
closest and most beautiful I have ever 
known. They were inseparable com- 
panions and “pals” in the finest sense 
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of the term. Jack intends to give up 
the Woodymay store, but will continue 
to make dubbings of disc and cylinder 
records at his home. 

John Norton was of medium height 
and stocky build. He had twinkling 
brown eyes and an impish sense of 
humor. Had the circumstances of his 
life been different, he might have be- 
come a great humorist, for some of 
his letters are among the funniest 
things I have ever read. He was also 
an inveterate prankster and played 
dozens of harmless practical jokes up- 
on his friends — especially me. But he 
never intentionally did anything to 
hurt anyone. He was sometimes called 
“Old Man Woodymay,” although he 
by no means gave the impression of 
being old. Several years ago he and 
Jack copyrighted the slogan, “Knights 
of the Turn Table,” to describe their 
business, but in more recent days they 
took delight in using the term I had 
bestowed upon them — “The Wharf 
Rats of Woodymay.” I had planned 
to visit them this September, and it 
is a sad reflection indeed that I shall 
never again see the cordial, great- 
hearted veteran record collector whom 
I shall always regard as one of the 
dearest friends I have ever known. 
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RARE OLD RECORDS for sale: Vocal 
operatic, popular, collectors items, 
reasonably priced. Ask for lists. — Delano, 
349 Llndenwolde, Ambler, Pa. 
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FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass P. O. Box 342. fl26942 


HIGH SCHOOL teacher sells dupli- 
cates of rare collection. Special low 
prices. — E. Hirschmann 100 Duncan 
Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. S120821 


PHONOGRAPH Records bought. — EL 
Hirschmann, 100 Duncan, Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. sl2407 


ELEVEN THOUSAND different vocal 
operatic acoustical and electrical discs. 
160 record catalogs. Monthly auction 
lists.— E. F. Prescott, 3046 Jackson, San 
Francisco 15, Calif. nl26361 


FINE CLASSICAL RECORDS: Auc- 
tion: Imported instrumentals, largely 
cutouts. Unusual collectors opportunity. 
Write: Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Ambler, 
Penna. s3272 


RECORD CATALOGUE: Evaluate 
your old records, over 1600 titles priced 
recently at auctions, $4.50— Arts-Conn., 
Box 2121, Hartford 1, Conn. s3082 


OLD QYLI N DER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third. Richmond, Va. au6407 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

FRANK C. STANLEY. VI. 


By JIM WALSH 

In 1893, before he became noted as 
"Frank C. Stanley,” the phonograph 
artist, Stanley Grinsted had begun his 
career as a church and concert singer. 
During the years while he was still 
working in the Orange bank, he had 
made records for all the pioneer com- 
panies, including Edison (then known 
as the National Phonograph Com- 
pany), Columbia, Victor, Universal 
(which made Zonophone records be- 
fore Victor took over the Zonophone 
line in 1903), and others. Mrs. Grin- 
sted writes that he also "sang for 
Norcross (an experimenter, I think), 
some company in Brooklyn, someone 
in Washington, and another in Chi- 
cago. Somewhere along the line was 
someone named Palmer. I think his 
records were pink celluloid. When 
he died he was singing for nine dif- 
ferent companies. One was in Bos- 
ton.” 

The Norcross referred to by Mrs. 
Grinsted was "Ike” Norcross, who 
made cylinders for a short time in the 
'90's. The Brooklyn firm may have 
been Burke and Rous. The Wash- 
ington concern probably was the Ber- 
liner Gramophone company, and the 
Chicago company, most likely was 
Lambert, which in the early 1900's 
made an indestructible pink, or red, 
cylinder. I would guess that the 
Boston concern for which Mr. Grin- 
sted sang in later years was the 
Phono-Cut Record Company, which is- 
sued a hill-and-dale, sapphire-played 
disc, on the order of the Pathe. Other 
companies for which he recorded in- 
cluded Leeds, Talkophone, Indestruc- 
tible (of Auburn, New York) and 
American. They were put out of 
business in 1907, when they were 
found guilty of infringing Victor 
patents. 

By 1904, Frank C. Stanley was at 
the peak of his powers. In Septem- 
ber he sang for the manager of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, and the 
manager wrote the following letter on 
September 15th to George F. Daniels, 
of Boston, who was considering en- 
gaging the basso for concert work: 

"My dear Mr. Daniels: On Tuesday 
afternoon I heard Mr. W. Stanley Grin- 
sted, basso, sing, and I was very much 
interested in his work. I think it will 
be well worth your while to hear him 
sing while you are here in New York the 
last week in September, and if you have 
the time I shall be glad to arrange with 
Mr. Grinsted to be heard by you either 
In New York or Brooklyn. Or possibly 
you would prefer to communicate with 
him direct and arrange for a rehearsal 
in New York with other artists whom you 
are to hear. His address is 199 High 
Street, Orange, N. J. 

"Mr. Grinsted has a true basso voice; 
has a large range; remarkably fine qual- 
ity, and is very artistic in, his rendering. 
After hearing him sing for more than 
■half an hour, I am compelled to say that 
I could find no fault of any kind with 
his singing, and that is saying a good 
deal. His positive qualities are a natural 
voice; thorough training; excellent artis- 
tic ability, and a good stage presence. 


The room in which I heard him sing was 
not a very large one, but I have no rea- 
son to think that he would not sing to 
advantage in a very large hall. He sang 
'It Is Enough' from ‘Elijah’ as an ex- 
ample of his oratorio work, with a great 
deal of force and feeling.” 

Unfortunately, the carbon copy 
which Mrs. Grinsted has preserved of 
this letter is unsigned ana she doesn't 
recall the name of the writer. 

In October, 1904, Edison printed 
some statistics concerning its new 
record catalog, which listed the “huge” 
number of 1,150 cylinders. A break- 
down by artists showed that Frank C. 
Stanley was one of the company's 
most prolific and popular vocalists, 
with 22 solos to his credit. The only 
singers ahead of him were Harry 
Macdonough, with 55 ; Arthur Col- 
lins, 53; Byron G. Harlan, 47; the 
Edison Male Quartet, 44, and William 
H. Thompson, 30. Besides the solos, 
there were 30 duets by Harlan and 
Stanley; 11 by Miss Morgan and Mr. 
Stanley, and the indicated numbers 
by these organizations in which 
Stanley sang: Metropolitan Mixed 
Trio, one; Invincible Quartet, eight; 
Lotus Quartet, two; Mendelssohn 
Mixed Quartet, seven; and Edison 
Sextet, one. 

In June, 1905, Columbia issued a 
record of Charles Dennee's lullaby, 
“Sleep, Little Baby of Mine,” sung by 
William Fredericks, an unidentified 
baritone who was probably Frank 
Stanley. I haven't heard the record 
for many years, but I recall "Fred- 
erick's” voice quality as being iden- 
tical with that of the better known 
singer. Quentin Riggs, of Oklahoma 
City, has also 1 found a couple of Clico 
records by the mysterious Mr. Fred- 
ericks. 

A reader of the New Phonogram 
asked in February, 1906, who the 
members of the Edison Sextet, sing- 
ers of the Floradora Sextet, were. 
He was told the ensemble consisted of 
Corinne Morgan, Ada Jones, Grace 
Nelson, George Seymour Lenox, Bob 
Roberts and Frank C. Stanley. The 
record had obviously been remade 
since first being issued in 1902 or 
earlier, for several of these singers 
would not have been available for the 
first version, in which Stanley no 
doubt took part. Incidentally, it has 
just occurred to me that it's odd he 
does not appear in the group photo 
of 42 Edison artists taken in 1900. 
But that was while he was still work- 
ing in the bank, and it may not have 
been convenient for him to get away. 

It was in 1906, as best as I can 
deduce, that the partnership between 
Stanley and the talented, but tem- 
peramental, Corinne Morgan came to 
an end, after several years during 
which they had made many fine duets. 
Some of the most popular were 
“ 'Deed I Do,” a comic Negro dialect 
number rather unlike their usual type 
of work; “Listen to the Mocking 
Bird,” "The Moon Has His Eyes On 


You,” "Just My Style” and "The Tale 
of a Stroll.” Their parting resulted 
from a recording engagement they 
were doing in New York. Walter 
Miller, manager of Edison's record- 
ing department, got Stanley to one 
side and said : “Tell Corinne she's 
‘flatting.' ” 

Mrs. Grinsted says that her hus- 
band did as he was. asked, remarking, 
“Corinne, Walter says you're flat- 
ting,” and Miss Morgan stormed into 
Miller's office, demanding to know if 
he had made that assertion. Miller 
answered "No,” and she returned in 
a towering rage and accused Grinsted 
of being a liar. That ended their 
association, in which he had also 
acted as her business manager. Ac- 
cording to Mrs. Grinsted, the basso 
asked Miller why he had denied mak- 
ing the remark that caused all the 
trouble, and he said; "Well, I didn’t 
want her raising a racket in here.” 

Later, it appears, Miss Morgan — 
who, judging by her early photos, was 
an attractive, vivacious brunette — 
regretted the "split” and wrote to 
Grinsted, saying she would like to 
resume her work with him, but he 
had by that time engaged other wom- 
en singers in her place. 

Miss Morgan died a few years ago. 
Another example of her ability to 
become thoroughly angry is recalled 
by Mrs. Grinsted. One night, the 
contralto and a Russian-born singer 
took part in a concert. The lady re- 
ceived more applause than the Rus- 
sian, and he became furious. As she 
left the stage after an encore, he 
stood just outside and hissed: "You 
were rotten — rotten!” And then Miss 
Morgan swung around and gave him 
a resounding slap across the face. 
The other artists who witnessed the 
encounter, or heard of it, said they 
were glad she did. 

Mrs. Grinsted believes that Miss 
Morgan, whose real name was Corinne 
Welsh and who later became Mrs. 
C. W. Dumont; John Young ("Harry 
Anthony”) ; Frederick Wheeler 
(“James F. Harrison”) and Cecilia 
Niles (later Mrs. Henry Burr), all 
sang at the same time in the choir 
of the Marble Collegiate church in 
New York. 

For a short time after "Morgan 
and Stanley” dissolved partnership, 
Grinsted continued to make contralto- 
baritone duets with the assistance of 
Grace Nelson. Miss Nelson was really 
Grace Hornby, a welt known Brooklyn 
singer, who was contralto soloist in 
Flatbush Memorial church when Mr. 
Grinsted also sang there. They began 
working together in 1906 and the as- 
sociation lasted until 1908. In the 
January, 1908, supplement of the In- 
destructible Record Company, of Al- 
bany, New York, a firm that preceded 
Edison by several years in making 
unbreakable cylinders, appeared two 
Stanley-Nelson (his name is given 
first) duets: "Sambo and Dinah” and 
the favorite " 'Deed I Do,” which 
Stanley had recorded as long ago as 
1902 for other companies, with Miss 
Morgan as his partner. The follow- 
ing comment was made: "Mr. Stanley 
and Miss Nelson have made phono- 
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graph records before, but never have 
their voices been recorded with such 
faithful accuracy and clearness.’’ 

The first part statement was prob- 
bably the year’s greatest understate- 
ment, as far as it applied to Frank 
C. Stanley. He had made records 
before — lots of them! 

(To be continued) 

— o — 

Death of 

Mrs. Arthur Collins 

Mrs. Anna L. Collins, 81, widow of 
the famous recording artist, Arthur 
Collins, died May 14 at her home on 
Prospect Avenue, Fort Myers, Fla. 
The funeral was held May 20 in the 
Leo W. Engelhardt funeral home. 
Burial was in the Fort Myers ceme- 
tery. Survivors include a son, Arthur 
Perry Collins, of New York City, and 
a brother, Dr. Richard N. Connolly, 
of Newark, N. J. 

Mrs. Collins was a singer as a 
young woman, but retired after her 
marriage in 1895. She was born May 
18, 1867, in Ireland. Although she 
was never engaged as a professional 
recording artist, she and Mr. Collins 
made a few test duets for Edison in 
the wax cylinder days. One of these, 
a version of "Swanee River,” was 
found by Otis B. Zirkle, of Brown- 
ton, W. Va., about a year ago. Her 
husband, who died in 1933, for many 
years was one of the most popular 
recording artists, and it is probable 
that more copies were sold of the 
records of "The Preacher and the 
Bear,” which he made for all the 
pioneer companies than of any other 
recording of the acoustic era. Mrs. 
Collins had planned to attend the John 
Bieling Day party held last Septem- 
ber 10 at Garden City, N. Y., but gave 
up the trip on the advice of her phy- 
sician, because of the distance be- 
tween New York and Fort Myers, 
where she had lived for 23 years. 
Before Arthur Collins retired, they 
made their home at Hempstead, L. I., 
a few blocks from John Bieling’s 
residence. 


Death of Noted 
Male Quartet Basso 

Recently I wrote of the death of 
basso of the world-famous Peerless 
Quartet. Now I must record the 
passing of Harry J. Donaghy, bass 
of the Harmonizers Quartet, which 
made records during the late acoustic 
and early electric eras. 

The Harmonizers began recording 
in 1920. Besides Donaghy, the outfit 
consisted of Charles Hart, first tenor; 
the late Billy Jones, second tenor; and 
the late Steve Porter, baritone. For 
several years they sang, on a free 
lance basis, for most of the record 
companies. Sometimes the Harmon- 
izers were called the Premier Quartet 
on Edison records (this was after 
the original Premier organization 
headed by Billy Murray had ceased to 
record for Edison), and still later they 
made Edison discs and cylinders un- 
der the name of the National Male 


Quartet. On at least one of Pathe’s 
Actuelle records ("Casey Jones”) 
they were the County Harmonizers. 
I met Mr. Donaghy in New York in 
1940 and was told that the Edison 
record of "Oh By Jingo” was the 
Harmonizers' first. It was one .of the 
Premier Quartet series. 

The basso died June 1, aged 56. 
He was director of public relations 
for H. C. Bohack Co., Inc. In 1923, 
as a member of the Chiclet Quartet, 
he was with the first group that ob- 
tained a commercial radio contract. 
This was with WEAF in New York. 
In 1927 he appeared in Ziegffeld’s 
"Rosalie” and, during the World’s 
Fair of 1939-40, he sang the leading 
bass role in the first full-length opera 
broadcasts on television. These in- 
cluded "The Pirates of Penzance” and 
"H. M. S. Pinafore.” As a radio 
artist for 25 years, Donaghy sang 
with the National Light Opera and 
Grand Opera Companies and appeared 
on such famous programs as the Cli- 
quot Club Eskimos, the Dutch Mas- 
ters Minstrels, and the General Elec- 
tric and Cities Service hours. 


No John Bieling Day 
Party This September 

The sponsors of the annual John 
Bieling Day party for pioneer record- 
ing artists and their collector ad- 
mirers have reluctantly decided not 
to hold a get-together in the Garden 
City Hotel on September 10, as had 
been planned. Last year’s party was 
a great success, and the sponsors 
have every hope of reviving the affair 
in 1950. The decision to call it off 
this year has been occasioned by the 
death of a collector who was to pro- 
vide part of the financial backing; the 
poor health at present of Jim Walsh, 
another of the sponsors; and several 
other temporary handicaps. 

Records and Record 
Catalogs For Sale 

I have a number of classical vocal 
records, mostly accoustics, to dis- ! 
pose of, but no time to list. Please ■ ' 
| send me your want lists. Collec- 1 
i tors living in the New York City | 
area may telephone (Riverside > 
9-1574) between 10 A. M. and 10 J 
P. M. to arrange appointment for 
inspection of records and catalogs. 

ALSO FOR SALE ’ 

I THE OSCAR SAENGER COURSE , 
IN VOCAL TRAINING 

1 — For Mezzo-Soprano and for Tenor — ! 
10 double-faced records in ea. set. . 
Excellent cond. Send your offers. 1 
Special consideration given Collectors. 

I; The new catalog of 

Historical Records, 
by Robert Bauer. 

Contains 494 pages listing vacaJ re- 
cordings issued In the United States 1 
I and Europe from 1898 to 1908/09. 1 
Remit $9.75 to me by check or money ' 
order and your copy will be mailed 1 
to you direct from England. Note: 
Have a few copies of the original 
1938 edition for sale at $3.50 each, , 
postpaid. i 

STEPHEN FASSETT | 

West Falmouth, Mass. ! 
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THE MARIMBA 

By FRANK K. MAC CALLUM 

The marimba is a musical instru- 
ment of unusual interest. How many 
people know that it was developed in 
the New World? Imported from 
Africa, it remained in primitive form 
until about 1895. At that time 
Sebastian Hurtado of Guatemala 
adapted it for European music en- 
larging its compass from about 20 
hardwood bars to 67, and using for 
resonators angular wooden boxes with 
pointed ends instead of the hollow 
gourds formerly used. The bars are 
sounded by mallets held in the musi- 
cians’ hands. 

The new instrument’s popularity 
spread quickly over Central America, 
no doubt due to the love Latin Amer- 
icans have for music. Hurtado’s sons 
formed the celebrated "Hurtado 
Brothers’ Royal Marimba Band of 
Guatemala” and won world-wide fame. 

The Central American marimba 
has the compass and versatility of the 
piano. This is due to the special 
bulb-shaped resonators. Each one has 
a hole near the lower pointed end 
covered with cured pigs gut. This 
membrane vibrates when the bars are 
struck, giving a loud humming* sound 
which is the characteristic stringlike 
tone of the marimba. This feature, 
and the short length afforded by the 
resonator’s shape, makes possible six 
or seven octave marimbas. Though 
they may be eight feet long, the 
marimbas are light and portable. The 
framework of the marimba is an ex- 
ample of artistic wood carving; and 
the whole instrument is a triumph of 
native handicraft and patience. 

Many records have been made of 
the Hurtado Brothers' playing and 
of other marimba bands. Unlike most 
musical instruments, the marimba 
recorded very faithfully (especially 
in the bass), and its possibilities are 
shown in the Hurtados’ Victor records 
"Selections from Aida” and "Caval- 
leria Rusticana” — among others. Such 
records should not be neglected by col- 
lectors since their equal is not to be 
found in contemporary catalogs. 

The marimba is undoubtedly the 
most singular contribution of the 
New World to music. It has increased 
in popularity and now attracts the 
interest of many modern composers. 


“The Curious History 
of Music Boxes ” 

By Motor iak & Heckert 

INCLUDING A GHAPTEB ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOX£S 

141 PAGES — 188 ILLUSTRATIONS 

$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 

mui tftMiu myui* t* 

Lflhtiur Publishing Cor*. 
nunm YOUR COPT FROM 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

2810 S. Michigan Aye., Chicago 10, III. 
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FRANK C. STANLEY VII. 

By ULYSSES (JIM) WALSH 


Frank Stanley’s recording associa- 
tion with Eiise Stevenson, the so- 
prano who was his principal feminine 
co-worker during the last years of 
his career, appears to have begun 
late in 1906. Miss Stevenson (Mrs. 
Rusling Wood) was the soprano 
soloist in the Madison Avenue Bap- 
tist church, of New York, when 
Grinsted was its basso. He then sang 
in the Central Presbyterian church 
on Fifty-seventh street, where Edith 
Chapman (who made records as 
“Miss Chappel”) was the soprano. 

Victor and Columbia issued “Steven- 
son-Stanley” records in 1907, but 
their first duet for Edison didn’t come 
out until February, 1909 — presum- 
ably because they had begun singing 
together during the period when the 
basso’s disagreement with the Edi- 
son company was still in effect. The 
record was four-minute wax Amberol 
No. 79, “Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic,” and it was an elaborate under- 
taking for those days. Here is the 
New Phonogram’s descripion: 

‘A remarkably fine presentation of 
Julia Ward Howe's stirring national 
anthem. Mr. Stanley, baritone, sings 
the first verse; Miss Stevenon, so- 
prano, the second verse; Mr. Stanley 
and Mr. Anthony, the third verse, 
and Miss Stevenson and Mr. Anthony, 
the fourth verse. The choruses be- 
tween the verses are sung by the 
Mixed Quartet. The singers are ac- 
companied by the New York Military 
Band. It will be strange indeed if 
this does not prove one of the largest 
selling records ever made for the Edi- 
son Phonograph.” 

Mrs. Grinsted says Miss Stevenson 
was largely responsible for ending 
Stanley’s disagreement with the Edi- 
son company. She recalls that Edi- 
son “wanted Miss Stevenson to sing 
for them, and she told them Mr. 
Grinsted was her manager and they 
would have to deal with him. The 
outcome was they had Mr. Grinsted 
sing for them again at twice the 
amount they had argued about. It 
was a great feather in Miss Steven- 
son’s cap.” She adds: “Mr. Grinsted 
sang in several Victor combinations. 
I know he sang in the Victor Light 
Opera Company some times.” He was 
also a member of the original Lyric 
Quartet, consisting of himself, Miss 
Morgan, Miss Stevenson and Harry 
Macdonough which sang only for 
Victor. Later, the Lyric members 
were Olive Kline, Elsie Baker, Mac- 
donough and W. F. Hooley. 

While we’re mentioning these for- 
mer associates of Stanley, I may re- 
cord that Byron Harlan told Mrs. 
Grinsted he had learned that George 
Seymour Lenox, the tenor, died after 
moving to California. Mrs. Grinsted’s 
daughter, Mrs. Repelow, says: “Mr. 
Lenox, the tenor, died after moving 
to California. Mrs. Grinsted’s daugh- 
tei*, Mrs. Repelow, says: “Mr. Lenox 
wanted us (the Grinsted children) to 
call him ‘Uncle Seymour.’ I remem- 


ber him distinctly, a nice looking, 
jolly gentleman who was in our home 
more than any other of the singers — 
probably the only one to stay over- 
night.” When I called on her, Mrs. 
Repelow gave me some sheet music 
that had once belonged to Corinne 
Morgan and to Mr. Lenox. It goes 
without saying that I prize it. 

George M. Stricklett made Edison 
records for several years, but moved 
to Florida after marrying a wealthy 
woman from Orange. 

Truly, the years from 1906 until 
his death in 1910 were crowded ones 
for Stanley Grinsted. He seems to 
have done a little of almost every- 
thing in the phonograph way, but 
probably “L. O. K.,” of Marion, Illi- 
nois, who asked in the December, 
1907 issue of the New Phonogram, 
“Do Harlan and Stanley play in the 
Edison Military Band?” was disap- 
pointed when he was told they didn’t. 

Mrs. Grinsted recalls that during 
this period she and her husband made 
a practice of going to first nights of 
comic operas and musical comedies 
to select new songs for recordings. 
When the “Merry Widow” was first 
produced in New York, the basso 
bought the entire score and trained 
his singers in the music. Then he 
went to the phonograph companies 
and offered to put the whole score on 
records, with himself and Miss 
Stevenson in the featured roles. 
Some companies accepted. Victor 
was one. And Indestructible issued 
a special supplement in February, 
1908, containing eight “Merry Wi- 
dow” records. Three of these were 
band arrangements of the principal 
airs, but the others were sung as 
solos or duets by Miss Stevenson and 
Mr. Stanley, except that the famous 
“Women!” number was done by the 
Peerless Quartet, which he had just 
organized. “Women!” incidentally 
was the Peerless’ first Victor record. 
It was issued, with four other “Merry 
Widow” selections, in April, 1908. 
The same procedure was followed 
with Oscar Strauss’ “Waltz Dream.” 

The Peerless Quartet didn’t appear 
on Edison records until 1909. It was 
not called the Peerless on Columbia 
records until after Stanley’s death, 
but carried on the long-established 
name of the Columbia Quartet. In- 
destructible called it simply “The 
Quartet.” But, oddly enough, Inde- 
structible was also cataloging records 
by the Peerless Trio, which seems 
to have been the group known on 
Victor records as the Victor Vaude- 
ville Company — Billy Murray, Steve 
Porter and Harlan. I have never 
seen the Peerless Trio listed as such 
anywhere else. 

All these varied activities shows 
that Frank Stanley was not only 
a fine artist, but had an excellent 
business head. Mrs. Grinsted re- 
lates that after her husband’s pas- 
sing, Victor Emerson, the recording 


manager for the Columbia company, 
told her that most phonograph sing- 
ers were poor business men, but 
that Mr. Grinsted was the exact 
opposite. “In fact,” Emerson said, 
“he seemed to know instinctively 
what the public likes and wants, and 
I relied on his judgment a great 
deal.” 

But that is anticipating. The three 
years after he organized the Peerless 
Quartet until he died probably were 
the most action-filled of Frank Stan- 
ley’s too brief life. The quartet was 
soon working for all the phonograph 
companies. It not only sang the 
latest popular songs, but also re- 
corded old standard songs and hymns 
as well as comic specialties and de- 
scriptive sketches. Some of these 
were written by Stanley; a few, such 
as “A Call to Arms” and “A Rescue 
By the Lifeboat Crew” were by the 
first tenor, Albert Campbell — while 
at least two of the sketches, “A Pos- 
sum Supper at Darktown Church” 
and “A Meeting of the Hen Roost 
Club,” were written by Cal Stewart, 
the famous impersonator of “Uncle 
Josh.” “Sweetheart Town,” the first 
Harlan-Stanley duet in several years, 
was issued by Edison in February, 
1909, and the pair continued to sing 
together until Stanley’s death less 
than two years later. However, he 
was also making duets for Victor 
with Harry Macdonough and for alL 
the companies with Henry Burr, who 
called himself Irving Gillette on Edi- 
son. And, of course, he was also 
singing with the Metropolitan Trio, 
the Lyric Quartet and with the Vic- 
tor Light Opera Company. The 
more his career is examined, the 
more amazing it appears that the 
singer could ever have spared time 
to serve his home town of Orange 
as an alderman. 

Frank Stanley’s popularity during 
the last year of his life was at its 
height. In March, 1910, Edison is- 
sued a four-minute version by Harlan 
and Stanley of one of the “rube” 
sketches, “The Rube and the Country 
Doctor,” in which they had special- 
ized half a dozen years before. Sev- 
eral years after Stanley’s death, this 
was re-listed as No. 1875 in the Blue 
Amberol series. Even earlier, in time 
for the 1909 Independence Day busi- 
ness, they had made “Fourth of July 
in Jayville” for Victor. 

Two months later, Edison issued 
-a four-minute Peerless Quartet re- 
cord, “Characteristic Negro Medley” 
(later renumbered 1863 as a Blue 
Amberol), which is remarkable for 
the fact that it is probably the only 
Peerless record ever made in which 
Henry Burr didn’t sing second tenor. 
For the occasion, he gave way to 
Billy Murray, whose style was more 
suited to Negro dialect work. In 
July was listed the quartet record 
of a favorite old hymn, “Beyond the 
Smiling and the Weeping,” a song 
of resignation to death. That seems 
almost prophetic, in view of the fact 
that the leader of the Peerless — 
little as he suspected it then — had 
only a few months left to live. 

(To be continued) 
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FRANK C. STANLEY VIII ' 


Frank Stanley's last Edison solo 
record was an Ernest R. Ball compo- 
sition, “Boy O'Mine,” which was put 
an the market in October, 1910. It 
was the first solo he had sung for 
Edison since his two-minute cylinder 
of “Sister,” made in 1906. “Boy O' 
Mine,” a four-minute record, appears 
to have been his last solo for any 
company, but in the same month Vic- 
tor issued a Stanley-Burr duet, “My 
Prairie Song Bird,” followed in 
November by two Peerless Quartet 
recordings, “The Railroad Section 
Gang” and the vastly popular Indian 
song, “Silver Bell.” In November, 
Edison announced two records in 
which the basso took part, “0 Morn- 
ing Land,” a duet with “Irving Gil- 
lette”, and A1 Campbell's sketch, 
“Shipwreck and Rescue,” described 
as “reproducing with startling rea- 
lism the terrors of a storm at sea 
and the thrill of a subsequent rescue 
by the life-saving crew.” 

Then came December, the month of 
Frank Stanley's- death from pneu- 
monia. Victor issued no records that 
month in which he took part, but 
Edison had a two-minute cylinder of 
“Sweetness” by the Peerless — the 
same number which Victor was to 
catalog in February, 1911, accom- 
panied by the announcement of Stan- 
ley's passing. News that the popular 
basso was gone came as an almost 
unbelievable shock to his friends, 
aside from the few who knew he was 
desperately ill. John Bieling recalled 
that he talked with Stanley for a few 
moments on the very night that he 
was stricken with pneumonia, had 
no idea he was unwell and “just 
couldn't believe it at first” when he 
heard a week later that his old friend 
was dead. 

No record in which the dead singer 
took part was listed by Edison in the 
month after bis death, but Victor 
had one Peerless Quartet offering, 
“Without You,” and Minstrels No. 
17, by the Victor Minstrel Company 
— which wa9 what the quartet called 
itself in making minstrel records. 
In February, Victor announced his 
death, and Edison issued a Stanley- 
Gillette duet of “Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes.” A month later, 
Victor cataloged its last record in 
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which Stanley sang No. 16712, the 
duet of “Norine Maureen,” which he 
had sung with Burr. 

It was in this month that the lead- 
ing recording artists of the time 
united in what was called “the 
Frank C. Stanley Testimonial Con- 
cert,” presented as a tribute in mem- 
ory of the man who had been recog- 
nized for so many years as one of 
the most accomplished leaders of his 
profession. Mr. Grinsted's daughters 
have generously given me a copy of 
the program. The concert took place 
on the night of March 8, 1911, but I 
find no information within the pro- 
gram as to where it was presented, 
although I know it was somewhere 
in New York. 

All the phonograph companies 
took advertising space in the pro- 
gram, and the National Phonograph 
Company also published a tribute to 
the man whose work had done 
so much to make Edison cylin- 
ders popular. It is worth quoting, 
after first pointing out that the W. 
in the singer's name should be plac- 
ed before “Stanley” rather than after 
it: 

"This seems a fitting opportunity to 
say a few words in appreciation of the 
services rendered the Edison Phono- 
graph by Stanley W. Grinsted (Frank C. 
Stanley), during his long connection 
with this Company. At the time of his 
death he was one of a few artists who 
had made Edison Records continuously 
for nearly fifteen years. 

"His connection began before the or- 
ganization of the National Phonograph 
Co., for when the present Edison Phono- 
graph was still in the experimental 
stage he made records for it, working 
in the Edison Laboratory under the di- 
rection of Mr. Edison and his assistants. 
Besides having a splendid baritone 
voice, Mr. Grinstead was in those days 
a banjo player of the first rank — a fact 
that most of his friends either do not 
know or have forgotten, so well known 
in recent years has he become known as 
a singer. In the Laboratory days, he 
made both vocal and banjo records, more 
because cf the novelty and pleasure 
than for gain. 

"After the organization of the Nation- 
al Phonograph Co. in 1896, he took up 
record making in a serious manner, ana 
continued in the work until his death in 
I>ecember. The last Edison record 
which he sang was Amberol No. 643, 
'Somewhere.' In this he sang bass in 
the chorus. This record will appear 
on March 25th. His latest duet record 
was Amberol No. 615, ‘Drink to Me Only 
With Thine Eyes,, in which he sang 
with Irving Gillette. Hie last solo re- 
cord was ‘Boy O' Mine’, No. 521. 

"When Mr. Grinstead began his career 
as a professional record maker, he was 
engaged In concert work and was ac- 
tive as a singer in church choirs. In 
those days it detracted from a singer's 
standing to be known as a singer for 
Phonograph records, and Mr. Grinsted 
was compelled to assume the nom de 
plume of Prank C. Stanley. It was by 
this name that his reputation became 
world wide. After the prejudice against 
the Phonograph had changed, he would 
have been glad to have continued in his 


Many fine old records, including j 
Lauder, Caruso, McCormack. i 

Write me of your interests . ◄ 

MARGARET WILCOX - ALMA, NEB. ] 


own name but his nom de plume had be- 
come so well known that a change was 
deemed inadvisable. 

"Mr Grinstead was not the only Edi- 
son artist of long standing or who has 
made many Edison records, but prob- 
ably no other singer has made more re- 
cords than he. His name does not ap- 
pear so often in the catalogues as some 
others but he took part in the making 
of hundreds of duets, trios, quartettes, 
choruses, rube sketches, vaudeville 


sketches, etc. Several of the clever 
rube sketches made by him and Mr. 
Harlan were written by Mr. Grinsted. 

"Mr. Grinsted took more than an ordi- 
nary interest in record making. He 
was always conscientious and painstak- 
ing in it. He was as anxious to get the 
best results as were those whom he 
sought to please. He was also interest- 
ed in the success of Edison products. 
In the earlier days he rendered valu- 
able assistance in securing new singers 
and instrumentalists. He was active in 
forming and training quartettes. He 
was the guiding hand when others sang 
with him in duets or trios. 

"No man now occupies a place that 
cannot be filled by another, but Mr. 
Grinsted will be keenly missed by his 
associates and others with whom he 
came in contact. His superb voice, 
however, will be with us for years to 
come, probably as long as any present 
type of Phonograph and talking ma- 
chine remains in existence. When he 
has been forgotten by all but a few his 
records will continue to entertain and 
amuse. Thousands, aye millions, will 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 

HAVE YOUR OLD violin appraised 
for insurance or dosing an estate. You 
may own a masterpiece. Fee $5. — Ber- 
ger, Violin Connoisseur, 444 Surf SL, 

Chicago. 111. je!2Q041 

MUSIC BOXES; Specializing In the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. 
d80441 

Swiss Music Movements, assorted 
tunes, $1.90. Direct from manufac- 
turers agent. — Jules Wolff, 41 Park 
Row, New York 7, New York, n3Q84 
SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 

N Y. Q. 1al24201 

SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $2.75.— Music 
Boxes, 131 West 42nd, New York 18, 

N. Y. n3061 

WANTED: Victor or Edison catalogs 
and supplements, 1912 or earlier. — L». SL 
Mack, 1157 Penniman. Plymouth, Mich. 

mh05 

YOUR REED organ and melodeon 
problems analyzed. State make, describe 
symptoms thoroughly. If I help, send two 
dollars. Bellows cloth, other parts tor 
sale. — Wylie York, The Organ Shop, 3134 

Harlan dale, Dallas, Texas. f64201 

FOR SALE: Records, Grand Opera, 
Golden Age Ballads and Jazz, 1900-1945. 
Mall your wants. — Cath. V. O'Brien, 
First Ave., Newtown Sq.. Pa. o600$ 

BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850 
for sale. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
List 10c. — Fore's, 3161 High, Denver 5, 
Colo. mvl 22511 

Wanted : Coin-operated, automatic 
musical instruments and music rolls 
for Seeburg Pianos, Mills Violin Vir- 
tuosos, etc. — Wm. S. Allen, 616 First 
National Bank Bldg. Santa Ana, 
Calif. mh60621 

TWO BLUE AMBEROL Model 30 Edl- 
sons; never used: in original crates, ea. 
$24 75. 250 Cylinder records. 20 for $3.75. 
Fine Regina music box. Write for pic- 
ture. — Guy Saulsbury, Spicer. Minn, olx 
(See page 101 for other Music ads) 

RECORDS 

FINE CLASSICAL RECORDS: Auc- 
tion: Imported instrumentals, largely 
cutouts. Unusual collectors opportunity. 
Write:— Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Ambler, 

Penna. mh6445 

PATHE records for sale. Operatic se- 
lections, songs and instrumental pieces. 
Send for list. — Mrs. May B. Oxx, 147 N. 
Fulton Ave., Mount Vernon. N. Y. ol002 
100,000 OPERATIC RECORDS, for sale. 
G&T, HMV, Fonotipias. Victor, Colum- 
bia, etc. Send want list to — John Sicig- 
nano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

mh6007 

('See page 101 for other Records ads) 
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whalers loaded with stones to be 
sank in the harbors of Charleston 
and Savannah to prevent blockade- 
running- during the Civil War. W. H. 
Rease of Philadelphia contributed 
“Whaling, The Conflict”, and there 
is also a good chrome, “Whales 
Caught in the Ice” published by Wil- 
liam Bradford of Boston without 
date. Even the views of New Bed- 
ford include whalers. An engraved 
one by J. W. Hill has one in the 
foreground with a boat out, and Lane 
& Scott's “View of New Bedford”, 
shows the “Tarterne” and the “JDra- 
zimbo”. 


PRINTS FOR SALE 

CURTIS FLOWER prints, original hand 
coloring, each bearing date of over 120 
years ago, size 5V£x9" ( $5 dozen, postpaid. 
Framed in gold leaf frame with French 
lined mats, $7.50 a pair, express collect. 
For dealers: An assortment of 25 dated 
flower, costume and other prints for 
$12.50. Express collect.— Old Prints, 525 
E. Argonne Dr., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 

n!22173 

l HAVE SOME good Currier <& ives 
prints to sell at attractive prices. — Bari 
Homey. 209 Jersey. Bluffton, Ind. 0126121 
Why GUESS at the value of your Cur- 
rier & Ives prints? Book listing 1202 
prints and their present day values, only 
$1. — Earl Romey, 209 Jersey, Bluffton, 

Indiana. 0122971 

FOR YOUR Family History. Costume 
prints; Baronial Manors; Scottish High- 
lands. All with coats-of-Arms. Early 
American portraits and places. Maps. 
— Mabel Louise Keech — “At the Sign of 
the Crest". North ®hore Hotel, Evou- 
ston. Illinois. ■ tfx 

ORIGINAL Antique Colored Godey, 
fashion prints (1858-72) fine condition, 
$1.25 each. Antique English and French 
colored fashion prints (lSlO-lST®) , 50c ea. 
—Blackford, 2002 North 4th St., Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania. n6069 

PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS Cleaned: Age, 
water stains removed. Work guaranteed. 
Lithographs bought, sold, exchanged. — 
Stuart Gast, 3421 Center Street, Waah- 

ington 10, D. C je!20821 

CURRIER & IVES Prints. Send stamp 
for list, large and small folios. — Frank 
W. Mathews, Scottsville, N. Y, jal28001 
CURRIER & IVES, Godeys, Petersons, 
Sarony, etc. Write your wants or will 
send list for 10 cents. — Fairfax Lentz, 
166 Fir Hill, Akron Ohio. d6867 

SELLING OUT: Beautiful collection 
colored prints. 120 assorted; miniature 
to 14x18, $10. Regimental Highlanders, 
9x12"; 12 subjects $2.50. Grevedon's 

Miniatures, hand colored; 6 subjects $1. 
Send cash. We pay postage. No C.O.D. 
— Zima, 1477 W. Adams Blvd., Los An- 

geles 7. Calif. d68041 

OLD VIEWS OF CITIES. Early prints, 
hand-colored, of your native town are in- 
teresting Americana. These are neatly 
mounted and protected by cellophane. 
Prices from $3 to $10. Hand-painted 
Coats of Arms authentically prepared to 
order; family name only requirement. 
Framed in gold, 12^x11". English, with 
solid color mat, $20; Scottish, with hand- 
painted Tartan mat, $25. — Old Prints, 625 
E. Argonne Dr., Kirkwood, St. Louis 22, 
Mo. aul 20844 

AUTHENTICATED Old Prints: Origi- 
nal American and English prints. No re- 
strikes. Delightful and decorative selec- 
tion. Send for price list, 9c In stamps 
which will be deducted from cost of 
first print purchaseed. Prices to f it 
your pocketbook, 16c to $50. We have 
flower prints, bird prints, American 

scenics and many others. Collectors, 
Dealers and Decorators will surely find 
interest here.— Parnassos Antiquariat, 
Post Office Box 286, Bronxville, N. Y. 

nSKKni 

COLLECTION: C. & I. prints, rurals, 
horses, ships, miscellaneous subjects. 

Reasonable. Send ''tamp for list. — E. F. 
Th ay e r , L v nnfi e 1 d Cent e r. Mass . mh6 276 
AUCTION, unique Audubon proof 
prints! See advertisement. Antiques 

Dept., page 51. o 127 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

continue to derive the pleasure from his 
voice that always comes with the hear- 
ing of a good song well sung, and as 
many more will forget their cares 
while listening- to the rendition of his 
humorous selections." 

That testimonial concert must 
have been a memorial event, both to 
the audience fortunate enough to 
hear it and to the celebrities taking 
part. It was arranged in minstrel 
show form, with Steve Porter as the 
interlocutor. The musical directors 
were Charles A. Prince, leader of the 
Columbia bands and orchestras; 
Ernest R. Ball, writer of many fam- 
ous song hits; Walter B. Rogers, Vic- 
tor band and orchestra leader, and 
Albert Benzler and Eugene Jaudas, 
of the U. S. Everlasting and Edison 
organizations. The program follows: 

Overture (selected), Orchestra; Open- 
ing Chorus, Entire Company; "Dreams, 
Just Dreams," Harvey Hindermeyer; 
"Stuttering Dick," Edward Meeker; 
“All Aboard for Blanket Bay," Walter 
Van Brunt; "A Little Talk,” Monroe 
Silver; "Till the ’S'ands of the Desert 
Grow Cold," William H. Thompson; 
Soprano solo, Elizabeth Spencer; "Be- 
low the Mason-Dixon Line," Jim Sween- 
ey; "I Love the Name of Mary," Albert 
Campbell; "Excelsior," Anthony and 
Harrison; Banjo Solo, Vess L. Ossman; 
"Winter," That Girl Quartette; "Good- 
bye, My Love, Good-bye, ’ ' Frank 
Coombs; “His Day's Work Was Done," 
Jim Devins; "Any Old Port in a Storm/' 
Wm. F. Hooley; "Mother, Boy and 
Home,” Manuel Romain; "Down Among 
the Sugar Cane," Johnny Forsman; "Dm 
the Only Star That Twinkles on Broad- 
way," Ada Jones; "A Bit of Nonsense," 
Murry K. Hill; "In the Garden of My 
Heart," Henry Burr; "Down Where the 
Big Bananas Grow," Collins and Har- 
lan; "iS'ilver Threads Among the Gold," 
Will Oakland; "On San Francisco Bay," 
Billy Murray; "Sextet From Lucia," 
Victor Light Opera Co. (Lucy Marsh, 
Marguerite Dunlap, Harry Macdonough, 
Wm. Wheeler, Reinald Werrenrath and 
Wm. F. Hooley) and Closing Chorus, 
the Company. John Bieling recalled 
that, somewhere during the program, 
the American Quartet, not listed here, 
sang “Play That Barber Shop Chord." 

Arrangements for the concert were in 
charge of the Stanley Memorial Com- 
mittee, *of which John Kaiser, who made 
"Casey" records for Edison after Rus- 
sell Hunting went to England and also 
did announcing on Zonophone records, 
was treasurer. At the time of the con- 
cert he was an official of the United 
States company. Walter Miller, of Edi- 
son, was committee chairman. Other 
members were: Calvin G. Child, of Vic- 
tor; Victor H. Emerson, Columbia; E. 
Lyman Bill, publisher of the Talking 
Machine World; Ernst R. Ball, repre- 
senting the music publishers, and R. B. 
Caldwell, for the talking machine job- 
bers. Ushers were: George J. Werner, 
Frank Evans, Fred C. Burt, Andrew 
Weber, Harvey Emmons, Harry Gett- 
clifPe, George B. Ward, E. J. Lee, W. 
A. Knoop, H. L. Marker, C. D. Emer- 
son, G. A. Forbush, Clifford J. Werner, 
John A. Loesch, James Henderson, 
Louis Reinhardt, Geo. Denkinger and 
Louis Silverman. The booklet contained 
a special notice: "Owing to the length 
of the programme, the audience is earn- 
estly requested not to insist upon more 
than one encore." Two of the artists 
taking part — Jim Sweeney and Johnny 
Forsman — are completely unknown to 
me. They prcbablv were "song plug- 
gers" for some of the music publishers. 

As the Edison contribution to the 
program had said, the Irving Gil- 
lette record of “Somewhere,” with 
Stanley singing bass in the chorus, 
was issued in April. It was trans- 
ferred a couple of years later to the 
Blue Amberol series. And in May, 
Victor marketed its first record by 
the reorganized Peerless Quartet, 


with John H. Meyer singing bass in 
Stanley's place. Meyer had been 
singing in the same church choir 
with Henry Burr, who had become 
manager of the Peerless. Under 
Burr's direction, it was to remain’ 
the most popular recording quartet 
for almost another 20 years, but with 
occasional changes of personnel. 

In December, 1911, the Peerless 
record of a ballad, “In the Golden 
Afterwhile,” which Stanley Grin- 
sted had written a short time before 
his death, was issued by Victor. Dur- 
ing the basso's later years he had 
somehow found time to write a good 
many songs, the original music of 
some of which is still in his daugh- 
ters' possession. One of the songs, 
whose exact title I have forgotten, 
contains the given name of his 
youngest daughter, Elaine. I believe 
that “In the Golden Afterwhile” was 
the only one of Stanley's original 
compositions which has been publish- 
ed. Edison also issued it, and the 
companies paid the royalties directly 
to Mrs. Grinsted during the several 
years the records remained in their 
catalogs. 

Here is a final interesting reminis- 
cence from Mrs. Grinsted: "One might 
not long after Mr. Grinsted’s death a 
lady telephoned and said she was a 
great admirer of his singing, and asked 
if she might call. She was a short, dark 
woman, very business like, and I 
thought she was a reporter. She was a 
Christian Science practitioner in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. She said that when she 
went to a new city or town, she always 
went around, trying to find Stanley re- 
cords. She would buy five or six of her 
favorites, so when one got broken she 
would have some left. She ended, T 
must have around 500 of his records.' 
After that she always came to see me 
when she came to New York. She usu- 
ally sent me a Christmas present, and 
when my daughters married, she sent 
them each a half dozen sterling silver 
teaspoons. 'S'he died about three or 
four years ago, and I received word she 
had left me all her Stanley records. I 
received 79. Twenty-nine were solos. 
The rest were duets, trios, quartets, etc., 
in which he sang. I was very glad to 
get them, even though it was not 500." 

The year, 1910, in which Frank 
Stanley died now seems a remote era 
to us. That was four years before 
the first World war began — before 
any city had been bombed from the 
air or the atomic bomb was more 
than dreamed of. Frank Stanley 
never heard of electric recording or 
even saw an. Edison Diamond Disc 
phonograph. The “talkies,” aside 
from the primitive type with which 
Edison experimented, were unknown 
to him. If he could return to earth 
today, he would be amazed at first 
by radio and' television and would 
find the world he knew changed al- 
most beyond recognition — in many 
ways, for the worse. Yet that 
Christian Science practitioner who so 
zealously collected his records has 
her counterpart today in hundreds— 
probably thousands — of lovers of the 
old-time records, who believe that the 
subject of these sketches was one of 
the finest artists who ever sang into 
a horn and treasure his discs and 
cylinders accordingly. Thanks to 
these collectors, he is not likely ever 
to be entirely forgotten. And, as a 
lifetime admirer, it has been both a 
pleasure and a privilege for me to 
pay this extended tribute to the 
memory of William Stanley Grin- 
sted. (THE END) 
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Peer Gynt— -Solveig’s Song 
733 Cavalleria — Voi lo sapete 

Ave Maria (Baeh-Gounod), with vi’ 
olin, piano and saxophone ac- 
companiment 

NOTE — Numbers 731 & 733 are 11- 
inch records 

BURRIAN, Carl (Tenor) 

2636 Walkure — Siegmunds Liebeslied 
Freischutz — Durch die Walder 
2687 Bajazzo — Lache Bajazzo 

Werther — Was bin ich aufgewacht 
BURZIO, Eugenia (Soprano) 

2598 Aida — 0 Palria mia 

Trovatore — D’Amor sul ali rosee 

2607 Peer Gynt — Chanson de Solveig 
Madrigale (Simonetta) 

2608 Visione (Tostl) 

Toma (Tosti) 

2761 Favorite, — xOetosa al par d‘un Nume 
Masked Ball — Morro ma prima in 
grozia 

2762 Norma — Deh! non voleri vittime 
Norma— Casta Diva 

CARELLl, Emma (Soprano) 

2609 Cavalleria — Voi lo sapete 

Zaza — Dir che ci aono al mondo 

CARUSO, Enrico (Tenor) 

2610 Tu non mi vuoi piu bene (Pini- 

Corsi) 

Tosca — E lucevan le stelle 

2611 Tu non mi vuol piu bene (Pini- 

Corsi) 

Ugonoui — Qui sotto il del 
2061* Lohengrin’s Bridal S'ong 
Lohengrin's Farewell 
2019 'Tis the Day (Leoncavallo) 

Gondoliers — Take a pair o£ Spark- 
ling Eyes 

2039 I Love Thee. (Grieg) 

For a Dream s Sake (Cowan) 

2041 Creation — In Native Worth 

Judas Maccabaeus— Sound an A- 
larra 

204$** Come into the Garden, Maud 
( Balfe) 

At the Mid Hour of Night 
(Cowen) 

205G Take, oh take those lips away 
(Parry) 

Blow thou t winter wind (Quilter) 

* Same titles also available on u- 
inch disc No. 271 

*'• Same titles also available on li- 
inch disc No. o27i 

CONSTANTINO, Fioiencio (Tenor) 

2613 Cavalleria — Siciliana 
Barber-Eceo ridente 

2614 Favorita — Una vergine 
Iris— April la tua finestra 

2615 Manon Lescaul — Donna nonvidi ma 
Pearl Fishers — Mi par d'udire an- 

cora 

COSTA, Alfredo (Baritone) 

2616 Pagliacci — Prologue 

Zaza — Zaza, piccola zingara 

2617 Tosca — >S‘e la giurata fede 
Barber — Cavatina 

261S Higoietto — CorLiglano 
Otello — Credo 
2619 Faust — Dio Possente 

Andrea Chenier — Un di m'era gioia 

CROSSLEY, Ada (Contralto) 

11-inch discs) 

254 St. Paul — But the Lord, is Mindful 

of His Own 

Out on the Rocks (Dolby) 

255 The Lost Chord (Sullivan) 

Nearer, My God. to Thee (Carey) 

(TO BE Continued) 


MUSIC BOXES 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Send for our new iht of rare old music hoses 
All Restored to Perfect Mechanical Condition. 
&o/ue With Cirri si mas Music 

A. BORLAND 


MUSIC BOX SPECIALIST dc 

333 Fifth Avenue, Pelham 65, N. V. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

WILL OAKLAND ° 

By JIM WALSH 


Within the past two or three years 
I have probably had more requests 
for a biographical sketch of Will 
Oakland than for one about any ether 
still living pioneer recording artist. 
I consider Will, who has probably 
been the most popular countertenor 
singer of all time, one of my best 
friends, so I am especially glad to 
relate here some details of his long 
and colorful career. 

I'm happy, too, that Will is still 
husky and hearty. His blue eyes are 
bright; his ample dark brown hair 
is only sparsely touched with gray, 
and he looks twenty years younger 
than his age. As I write, he is en- 
gaged in a tour of twenty-eight thou- 
sand miles, entertaining disabled serv- 
ice men at Veterans camp shows 
throughout the United States. I had 
the pleasure of hearing him when he 
was at the Roanoke V-A Hospital on 
July 25 and 26, and can testify that 
his voice is as sweet and powerful as 
in the days when he was one of the 
ranking phonograph singers. 

But let’s start at the beginning of 
the singer’s career — with his birth. 
Probably not many of Will Oakland’s 
admirers suspect that he uses a stage 
name, but the truth is that when he 
was christened shortly after being 
born in Jersey City, New Jersey, on 
January 15, 1880, he was given the 
name of Herman Hinrichs (pro- 
nounced Hine-rikes). His father, 
Bernhardt Hinrichs, a wholesale poul- 
try dealer, was born in Hamburg, 
Germany. His mother, who had been 
Miss Louise Seilaff before her mar- 
riage, also was German and was a 
native of Hanover. Mr, and Mrs, 
Hinrichs did not meet until they came 
to the United States. 

Herman — or Will, as we may now 
begin to call him — was the youngest 
child of the family of five boys and 
one girl. As a boy, his home life 
was unhappy. He describes his father 
as the arrogant, high-tempered, domi- 
neering .type of German — one who 
kept nis wife and family in complete 
subjection. About the only lighter 
side to the elder Hinrich's character 
was a love for the stage. It was his 
practice, as soon as his sons grew old 
enough to “talk back" and resent his 
harshness, to show them to the door 
and thrust them into the world to 
make their own living. This was 
something that they all did with 
marked success. 

After Will grew into his teens, his 
mother separated from her husband 
and returned for a time to Germany. 
Will, too, left the Hinrichs home on 
Whiten street in the Lafayette section 
of Jersey City. He got himself a job 
as a Western Union messenger, car- 
rying telegrams to men returning 
from the Spanish- American war. Then 
he likewise went into military service 
and was assigned to Troop D of the 


44th U. S. Cavalry at Fort Riley, 
Kansas. 

Eventually, Will had enough of 
military life and obtained his dis- 
charge. On his way back East he 
visited the World's Fair in St. Louis 
and heard John McCormack, then 
virtually unknown in this country, 
sing in "The Irish Village.” "That," 
Will told me, “was my inspiration. 
I decided that if I could come even 
fairly close to McCormack, singing 
was the career for me.” Actually, 
Will had already been a featured 
singer with army bands while he was 
still in uniform. He was blessed with 
that rarest of male voices — the 
countertenor (or contra-tenor, as he 
prefers to call it), which produces the 
highest tones possible to a masculine 
singer and is the equivalent of the 
feminine contralto. Will says that 
really his voice never changed from 
the boy quality. 

'Vi' 

The young fellow with the pheno- 
menally high voice came on to New 
York, and his professional career got 
under way when he was engaged to 
sing at the Kenmore Hotel in Al- 
bany. Before long, the famous min- 
strel impresario, George Primrose, 
heard him and hired him to take the 
place of “Blackface" Eddie Leonard, 
who had just quit the Primrose show. 
It was Primrose who gave the singer 
his stage mime of Will Oakland — a 
happy choice because it is musical, 
rhythmic and somehow suggests the 
flavor of the sentimental ballads in 
which Will excelled-songs such as 
“When the Robins Nest Again” and 
“When the Autumn Moon is Creep- 
ing Thro’ the Woodlands.” “Oak- 
land" came from Fred Oakland, a 
once famous singer who died before 
Will Oakland's day on the stage. 

As a member of the Dockstader 
troupe, Will had a variety of ex- 
periences. He likes to tell about the 
time he heard a young fellow singing 
in a theater in Little Rock, Arkan- 
sas. Will quickly decided that the 
young man would be a valuable mem- 
ber of the company and got the boss 
to give him a job. The promising 
youngster didn't stay in minstrelsy 
long, but went on to the heights of 
show business. And thus did Will 
Oakland discover Al Jolson. 

Will was the second countertenor 
to win fame as a phonograph singer. 
Richard Jose, who had begun making 
Victor records in 1903. was the first. 
Oakland became a recording artist 
because Thomas A. Edison heard him 
one night and personally engaged him 
to sing for cylinders. Will had been 
under the impression for many years 
that his first Edison recording was 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold" 
and he was surprised when I 
told him that his initial offering was 
a song I have already mentioned — 
Alfred Solman and Monroe H. Rosen- 
feld's ballad, “When the Autumn 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


HAVE YOUR OLD violin appraised 
for insurance or dosing an estate. You 
may own a masterpiece. Fee 95. — Ber- 
ger, Violin Connoisseur, 444 Surf St., 
Chicago, m. Jel20041 

MUSIC BOXES; Specializing In the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es, etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. 
d8Q441 

Swiss Music Movements, assorted 
tunes, $1.90, Direct from manufac- 
turers agent. — Jules Wolff, 41 Park 
Row, New York 7, New York. n3084 

SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 
N. Y. C. 1al24201 

SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $2.75.— Music 
Boxes, 131 West 42nd, New York 18, 
N. Y. n3061 


WANTED: Victor or Edison catalogs 
and supplements, 1912 or earlier. — L. E. 
Mack, 1157 Penniman. Plymouth, Mich. 

mhdfi 


YOUR REED organ and melodeon 
problems analyzed. State make, describe 
symptoms thoroughly. If I help, send two 
dollars. Bellows cloth, other parts for 
sale. — Wylie York, The Organ ©hop, 3134 
Harlandale, Dallas, Texas. f64201 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850 
for sale. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
List 10c.— Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver 5, 
Colo. myl225U 


Wanted: Coin-operated, automatic 
musical instruments and music rolls 
for Seeburg Pianos, Mills Violin Vir- 
tuosos, etc. — Wm. S. Allen, 616 First 
National Bank Bldg. Santa Ana, 
Calif. mh60621 


FINE ROSEWOOD MELODEON, per- 
fect. and perfect playing condition. Top 
38x60", height 32". about 78 keys, 160 
years, write. — Edith Blair, 1500 Langdon, 
Alton, III, npl802 


FOR SALE, rare antique Clementi 
grand piano. — Anna M. McKechnie, Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. d3761 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC, I buy. sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St.. 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. d3272 


MELODEON PEDALS mode to order, 
$12. — C- sharp Hobby ©hop. 415 S. Dia- 
mond, Grand Rapids, Mich. d3042 


“SMALL GRAND DULCIMER, refin- 
ished, 4 octaves, key board like a piano, 
32" wide. 33" long, 33" high. $150. Gem 
roller organ, walnut case, all in good 
condition, 10 rolls, $25. Lovely Swiss 
music box, inlaid rosewood case, 14" 
cylinder, comb perfect, 7 bells with bee 
strikers, also a drum, plays 8 tunes, 
write for photo and price. — Ray Albert- 
son, Atlantic, Iowa. nl884 
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\“The Curious History \ 
| of Music Boxes’ ’ \ 

\ By Mosoriak & Heckert = 

= .. INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON = 

1 THE CARE AND REPAIR OF \ 

| MUSIC BOXES j 

| 242 PAGES — 133 ILLUSTRATIONS \ 

= $5.00 Postpaid — Insured = 

= Mako checks payable to = 

z Llghtnor Publishing Corp. z 

= ORDER YOUR COPY FROM j 

| HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. j 

= 1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. = 
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Moon is Creeping Thro' the Wood- 
lands." The cylinder was issued in 
August, 1908, with the following com- 
ment: “This record introduces a new 
Edison artist, Will Oakland. He has 
a countertenor voice of bell-like sweet- 
ness, which is heard to excellent ad- 
vantage in this pretty, romantic bal- 
lad. Many of our Edison friends 
have expressed a desire to hear a good 
countertenor or falsetto singer, and 
Mr. Oakland can rest assured of a 
flattering reception." 

Three months later, Oakland's re- 
cord of “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie," a song with which 
he has always been intimately as- 
sociated, was issued. It's possible 
that “Maggie" was recorded before 
the other, but was held for a later 
release date, because it was a “stand- 
ard,” which would always be in de- 
mand, instead of a transiently popu- 
lar song. 

With his first cylinders, Will Oak- 
land stepped into the front rank of 
Edison artists. His phenomenally 
high voice was a sensation. This was 
true throughout the English-speaking 
world, for Edison records were sold 
everywhere. 

The grown-up boy soprano’s fol- 
lowing soon became even greater, for 
his first Victor record, “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold," appeared 
in April, 1909, and many others fol- 
lowed. These also were listed abroad 
in the catalogs of Victor’s foreign 
affiliates, and I'm intrigued by the 
fact that some of the Oakland records 
continued to be sold by the Zonophone 
company in Australia and New Zea- 
land years after they had been cut 
out by the American maker. Will's 
Columbia records began to appear in 
1910, and they also had a strong sale 
in Great Britain and the British dom- 
inions. Columbia and Regal catalogs 
in those countries used the descriptive 
term, “sweet-voiced Will Oakland," 
and some of his acoustic discs were 
sold overseas for several years after 
the era of electric recording began. 

Although Will sang many of the 
popular ballads of the day, his spe- 
cialty was the sentimental songs of 
the Eighties and Nineties, such as 
“Only a Pansy Blossom” and “White 
Wings”; “tear-jerkers” of an even 
earlier period, of which “Stick to 
Your Mother, Tom" is a good ex- 
ample; and Civil War ballads, of 
which “Just Before the Battle, Moth- 
er" (recorded by Edison with elab- 
orate sound effects) and “Who Will 
Care for Mother Now?" were typical. 
Songs about Mother always had a 
prominent part in the Oakland re- 
pertoire, and one of his biggest hits 
was “As I Sat Upon My Dear Old 
Mother's Knee.” In 1915 he made an 
unusual Victor record in which he 
sang the refrains of five old-time bal- 
lads. The record was called “Old- 
Time Song Medley" and introduced 
“When the Robins Nest Again,” “My 
Mother's Old Red Shawl," “White 
Wings,” “Stick to Your Mother, Tom" 
and “Wait Till the Clouds Roll By." 
Such numbers are the kind that win 
the hearts of the plain people, and 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 

BOUGHT — SOLD — TRADED 
SEND FOR MY WANT LIST, 
OFFERING ABOVE AVERAGE FRIGES. 

INSLEY C. LOOKER 
So. Maple Avenue, Basking Ridge, N. J. 

np 


RECORDS 


FINE CLASSICAL RECORDS: Auc- 
tion: Imported instrumentals, largely 
cutouts. Unusual collectors opportunity. 
Write: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Ambler, 

Penna. mh6445 

100,000 OPERATIC RECORDS, for sale. 
G&T, HMV, Fonotipias, Victor, Colum- 
bia, etc. Send want list to^-John Sicig- 
nano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

mh6007 

ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought 
— E. HLrschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 

Jersey City 6, N. J. . o 126121 

REGINA 27" including Silent Night. 
Capital cuff cylinder type records Sym- 
phonian Music Box, 7 feet tall, plays 3 
records at one time, including 100 re- 
cords. — Dr. G. F. Schait, 3 Springfield 

Ave., Cranford, N. J. d3445 

Wl LL BUY used records, or collec- 
tions. — Jacob S. Schneider, 128 West 
66th St.. New York City 23, N, Y. d3882 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich,- Conn. 

d3084 


TEL-ELECTRIC music rolls; 7" cop- 
per. — Vilas, 544 N. W., 23 court, Miami, 
Florida. nx021 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Hurd-io-gei 
records, Individually offered. Lisis is- 
sued according to singers. Please stale 
“wants’'. Write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 602 East 88th ©t.. New 
York 28, N. Y. JaGS29 


RARE OLD RECORDS for sale: Vocal 
operatic, popular, collectors items, 
reasonably priced. Ask for lists. — Delano. 
349 Lindenwolde, Ambler, Pa. 

mhl20S2] 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical Rems. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rl. 3, Hanover. 
Mass P. O. Box 342. H269 42 


ELEVEN THOUSAND different vocal 
operatic acoustical and electrical discs. 
160 record catalogs. Monthly auction 
lists. — E. F. Prescott, 3045 Jackson, San 
Francisco 15, Caltf. nl26361 


OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture. bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. n3253 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonlum, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

f6084 


WANTED: Regina 27" discs; state 
price and condition in first letter. Want 
disc “I Wonder Who’s Kissing Her 
Now".— R. C. Shattuck, Eldred, Pa, 

n3004 


MUSIC WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: 1 Woodymay pickup, 
2 min. type C. 1 Woodymay pickup, 4 
min. type H. 1 5" diam. Mandrel to fit 
over a 2" diam. Mandrel for Col. corrib. 
1 horn. 9" for Ed. Gem. 1 horn hex. or 
oct., 14" or less for Gem. 1 or more re- 
producers for 1898 Berliner, 1900 John- 
son or 1901 Viet. No Exhibition or late 
Berliners wanted. 1 horn arm for 1898 
Berliner. 1 Comb, recorder and repro- 
ducer, 1 %. diam. for Col. Com. Elect., 
about 1898. — Theo. Kintner, 1309 W. L. 
©t., Wilmington, California. nl217 
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Will Oakland at the Veterans Administration Hospital, Roanoke , Va. 
With him is Eula Christian , well-known Tennessee, writer, who came 
to Roanoke to meet her favorite singer, and hear him render the song 
she likes best, " Vll Take You Home Again, Kathleen .” 


sort of running story set to music. 
The second ended with an announce- 
ment that “ ‘The Heidelberg Stein 
Song' will now be sung by our Heidel- 
berg Quintet.” The boys thought the 
record would be a sensation, but — 
sad to say! — Victor’s board of review 
decided it would have only a limited 
sale and wouldn’t permit its release. 
However, the name of the Heidelberg 
Quintet stuck and was used after- 
wards for all the Victor and Edison 
records by the five. The quintet’s 
biggest seller most likely =was Victor 
17141, "Waiting for the Robert E. 
Lee.” 

The quintet made records for about 
three years. Will doesn’t, remember 
just why it ceased to function as a 
unit. One reason may have been John 
Bieling’s retirement. Another per- 
haps was the fact that Oakland had 
quit minstrel work and begun to make 
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there is no question that Will Oak- 
land won them completely. 

During his first years as a record 
maker, Oakland did little duet work, 
although he teamed up with a bari- 
tone, William H. Thompson, in several 
Edison and United States Everlast- 
ing cylinders. Meanwhile, he had left 
Primrose and, for the season of 1909- 
10, was with the Cohan and Harris 
Minstrel Troupe. In May, 1911, Edi- 
son issued a two-minute cylinder of 


J For Christmas < 

; “OLD MUSIC BOX MELODIES" | 

► ON MODERN PHONOGRAPH RECORDS i 

L Album RB 1 "First Edition": Silent Nls'nt; j 
O-Sanctissima: Ave Maria: Adeste Ficleles; 4 
’ 3 Old Waltz Melodics; 3 Operatic Airs. 4 

¥ Album RB 3 "Old Favorites 11 : Home Sweet 4 

► Home; On a Sunday Afternnon; Mocking Bird; 4 

► Love's Old Sweet Song: Siver Threads Among 4 

► the Gold: In the Gloaming. 4 

► 3 Standard plastic records <6 sides) each album, 4 

l 54,25 postpaid. I 

l Also SINGLE RECORD: Braham’s Cradle Song J 
: and Rockflby-Baby. from exqn!s!le old music 4 

* box. 10" plastic. $1.15 postpaid. 4 

. BORNAND MbS.C BOX RECORD CO. { 
J 333 5fh Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. dc < 
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► 3030 The First Noel; 3031 Hark the^ 
Herald Angels Sing; 3032 Santa Claus 
bis Coming to Town; 3026 Come Hith->| 

► r er Ye Children; 1028 Still Night, Holy N 
Night; 1029 O Sanctissima; 1423 O, A 
^ Christmas Tree. ^ 

W Complete line of reconditioned antique 
W music boxes for sale tic .. 

P. O. Box 342 ^ 

r Hanover, Massachusetts n 


Christmas tunes for the 15*4" Re- 
_ina, special, $2.50 each. No. 3028 A 
White Christmas; 3029 Jingle Bells, ^ 


"On Mobile Bay,” by the Oakland 
Quartet, which today is a mystery to 
Will. He says he simply can't recall 
having any quartet named for himself 
and doesn’t remember who the other 
singers were. The Edison supplement 
said all the quartet members were 
well-known recording artists, and my 
guess is that the other three were 
John Bieling, Steve Porter and Wil- 
liam F. Hooley. 

Later that year, Will became the 
star of another ensemble that was 
destined to become famous. It was 
the Heidelberg Quintet — in effect, the 
American Quartet (Billy Murray, 
Bieling, Porter and Hooley) , with 
Oakland added to give harmonizing 
top tenor effects. The quintet’s ar- 
rangements were mostly written by 
the late George Botsford and were 
especially designed to make the coun- 
tertenor tones stand out against the 
well-balanced work of the other sing- 
ers. Virtually all the Victor records 
by the quintet emphasized the fact 
that Oakland was starred by saying: 
"Heidelberg Quintet (with Will Oak- 
land).” 

Probably most collectors of old re- 
cords have wondered how the Heidel- 
berg Quintet got its name. Will says 
that the group began its recorded 
work with a 12-inch faced Victor 
called "A Night at the Club.” Both 
sides were devoted to carrying on a 


( WANTED) 

[ COLUMBIA 

{GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

| By the Following Singers : 

! ★ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

l ★ EDOUARD de RESZKE 

| ★SCHUMANN-HEINK 

E ★ CAMPANARI 

I ★ SUZANNE ADAMS 

\ ★ANTONIO SCOTT! 

5 ★CHARLES GILIBERT 

i 

E TEN-INCH, SINGLE- FACED RECORDS 
= WITH RED AND GOLD OR BLACK 

= AND SILVER LABELS. 

I EDISON GRAND OPERA 
= CYLINDERS: 

= Victor: Red Seal, single-faced, with 
E MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

H International Zonophone Company: 

= Disco Zonofone, Disque Zonophone 
E by great singers. 

= Eugenia Mantelli: Any Zonophone by 
E this artist, especially her Carmen 
= arias on 40075. 

= Lys Gauty singing Le quatorze Juillet 
= ALSO catalogs, supplements, pamphlets and old 
E advertisements of records and phonographs. 

\ STEPHEN FASSETT 

j Box 285 

| West Falmouth, Massachusetts! 

E Persons offering material not spcolfied above, or 
E seeking Information, are requested to enolose a 
= stamped envelope for reply. tfx = 
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8 MUSIC BOXES I 

= □ 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned | 

| and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in = 
| combs, cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. § 

| Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines 1 

| playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums, § 

= bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout. ^ 
| Rare bird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. 1 

| Music box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird i 

i in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. g 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 

= tfO § 
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uoast-to-coast tours in vaudeville. 
Meanwhile, in 1914 Will also sang 
with an ensemble known as the Lyric 
Trio. This consisted of himself as 
countertenor; Albert Campbell, first 
tenor, and Henry Burr, second tenor. 
In its way this was the most remark- 
able vocal organization I know of — 
the only trio or quartet ever to come 
to my attention in which there was 
neither a baritone nor a bass. All 
the voices were high. Burr, however, 
stuck to .his lower range in singing 
the lead. The trio worked together 
only a short time, but made some 
beautiful Victor and Columbia discs. 

Oakland and Billy Murray also 
struck up a duet parternship in 1914, 
and turned out some splendid Victors. 
(Murray, of course, was the duet 
partner of practically every popular 
singer at one time or other). Parti- 
cularly outstanding, I think, is their 
version of “Just for Tonight,” a 1914 
composition that has had a revised 
vogue within the past year. With 
Billy singing the melody and Will 
producing high-toned harmony, it is 
one of the loveliest “popular" records 
that I have heard. 

For several years, Will Oakland 
sang as a headliner attraction in 
Keith theaters throughout the coun- 
try. Then in the early 1920’s along 
came radio, and the erstwhile min- 
strel man became as popular on the 
air waves as he had been on the stage 
and records. In 1926 the New York 
Evening World sponsored a contest 
to determine the most popular radio 
singer. Will received a half million 
votes, taking first prize and being 
awarded a Packard automobile. How- 
ever the advent of radio meant his 
recording career had virtually ended, 
for he says the leading phonograph 
companies were extremely hostile in 
those days to the new-fangled wire- 
less entertainment, and told him that 
if he sang into a radio “mike" he 
couldn’t go on singing into a record- 
ing horn. 'Will smiled as he told me: 
“I decided that if they felt that way 
about it, I had made enough records, 
anyway, so I just said, ‘O. K., it’ll be 
radio from now on.’ ’’ He made only 
one or two electric records, among 
them a Harmony of his latter-day 
theme song, “Let’s Grow Old To- 
gether, Honey,” which he composed 
himself. 

As evidence of the genial Will’s 
radio popularity, the New York Her- 
ald Tribune published the following, 
somewhere around 1926 or 1927 : 

“ Oakland claims record for remote 
broadcasts. Veteran Broadway eyiter- 
tainer on three stations. Will Oak- 
land, widely known radio entertainer, 
claims to hold the record for regular 
broadcasting from a remote point 
over a single station. The veteran 
minstrel and musical comedy enter- 
tainer has been featured on WHN 
for six full years, his programs be- 
> ing picked up from various Broadway 
locations. In addition to still being 
■ featured on : that transmitter, Oak- 
land is also heard over WMCA and 
WOR each week. Oakland reached 
the stage by early performances with 
. . , minstrel shows. His prominence 


dates back to the days when he toured 
the country with Lew Dockstader. 
His last musical comedy appearance 
was in a Shubert show at the Winter 
Garden, called 'The Spice of 1922.’ ” 

In 1927, the versatile Mr. Oakland 
went to Europe on a pleasure trip. 
He visited the British Broadcasting 
Company headquarters in London, 
and was asked to appear on the open- 
ing program of the new B. B. C. sta- 
tion, 2-LO, which he did. Then he 
was booked for a week at the Palla- 
dium variety house and made a big 
success. 

Meanwhile, Oakland had become 
one of Broadway’^ leading night club 
operators. In 1922 he opened Will 
Oakland’s Chateau. Radio was just 
getting under way, so Will installed 
“remote” facilities for broadcasting 
from the club through WHN. He did 
his own announcing. Five years 
later, after his return from Europe, 
he opened Will Oakland’s Terrace at 
51st street and Broadway, and stayed 
in business there until 1933. In 1928, 
he opened a summer place in West- 
chester, Hunter’s Island, and con- 
tinued to operate it for the next 
two or three years. Unlike most 
other night clubs, Will Oakland’s 
establishments didn’t violate the pro- 
hibition laws by selling liquor, and he 
won an appreciated compliment in 
Walter Winchell’s column. Winchell 
said that Oakland operated the clean- 
est place on Broadway, and added: 
“That’s one reason you seldom see me 
there. Not enough dirt.” 

The last few years before the de- 
pression of 1929 were the height of 
Will Oakland's prosperity. His radio 
popularity brought him vaudeville en- 
gagements at $2,500 a week, and his 
night club holdings and other inter- 
ests made him more than a million- 
aire. He had a show place home at 
Great Neck, owned a 49-foot cabin 
cruiser, and was planning to expand 
his night club activities. Then came 
October, 1929. the country barged in- 
to one of its most disastrous panics, 
and the depression hit Will an almost 
mortal blow. 

Even so, he managed to remain a 
leading Broadway figure, noted for 
his charity and liberality (he always 
fed five hundred hungry persons on 
Thanksgiving Day) as well as for his 
irreproachably clean life. But then 
came March 4, 1933, and the nation’s 
banks were closed in a dramatic ges- 
ture by incoming President Roosevelt. 
That happened to be the date that 
Will had selected for opening a new 
night club, the Chateau International, 
at 12 East 53rd street. What hap- 
pened after the banks' closing is thus 
tersely summarized by Will : “Nobody 
had cash. Everybody was scared stiff, 
I kept going for three months — then 
the smash. I lost two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, when three banks with 
my money in them folded.” In the 
crack-up he lost his clubs, his home 
and most of his other possessions. 

But Will Oakland still had, as he 
yet has, his wonderful voice, and in- 
stead of continuing as a night club 
operator, he became a night club 
singer — the profession he has followed 


most of the time in the years since 
1933. Then, early this year, he was 
offered the opportunity of becoming 
master of ceremonies for a so-called 
“Gay Nineties unit” entertaining the 
men in Veterans Hospitals. He ac- 
cepted and has been having a wonder- 
ful time — if on occasion, a depressing 
one — by bringing a bit of music and 
comedy into the lives of thousands 
of unfortunates whose minds’ and 
bodies have been impaired? by war. 
Besides himself, the troupe consists 
of “Grandma’’ Darling, a spry 68- 
yegr-old.* dancer; Della Ray, a. little 
red-headed lady who produces music 
by ringing cow bells; Lillian Ashton, 
a veteran English comediennes Edna 
White, noted trumpet player who 
made Edison and Columbia records; 
Willie Solar, a comedian with much 
motion picture experience ; and a 
pianist, string bass player and guitar- 
rist. 

I have purposely confined this ac- 
count of Will Oakland’s career to one 
installment, rather than have it ex- 
tend over several issues, as in the 
case of a number of other artists. 
The reason is that while he was in 
Roanoke, he and I spent as much time 
together as possible, while I took notes 
of many phases of his life story not 
mentioned here. We believe that 
some of the larger magazines would 
be interested in publishing an Oak- 
land series, and some of the movie 
companies have also hinted that they’d 
like to produce a film based on his 
exploits. That’s a possibility which 
Will plans to investigate thoroughly 
when he goes to Hollywood on his 
tour. He and I hope to get together 
later for more work on his biography, 
supplementing the notes I made dur- 
ing the parts of two days we were 
together. The result, we hope, will 
be a magazine series that can be ex- 
panded into a book, which in turn will 
form the basis of the movie. 

However those plans may work 
out, you may take my word for it 
that Will Oakland is not only a fine 
artist but a lovable fellow. But that’s 
something which anyone who knows 
him doesn’t need to be told! 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Notes From Early Victor Catalogues I 


By JIM WALSH 


In September, 1948, I visited the 
offices of the R. C. A. - Victor Com- 
pany in Camden, New Jersey, and 
through the kind permission of the 
record sales manager, Mr. E. C. For- 
man, was privileged to spend several 
happy hours making notes from Vic- 
tor record catalogs and supplements 
ranging from 1902 through 1909. On 
re-reading these notes, they have 
struck me as so interesting that I 
feel they should be shared with other 
collectors, even though they refer 
in passing to many pioneer record- 
ing artists instead of providing the 
nucleus of a single biographical 
sketch. 

Beginning with the complete cata- 
logue of Victor (7-inch) and Mon- 
arch (10-inch) single-faced records, 
dated February, 1902, it’s startling 
to observe the amount of recording 
that the fledgling company had ac- 
complished since it began making 
10-inch records in 1901. The re- 
cording studios must have worked 
day and night. Sousa’s Band, for 
instance, had more than 100 records 
to its credit, and many were listed 
in both sizes. Incidentally, John 
Philip Sousa, who had a vast 
contempt for recorded tunes and is 
sometimes said to have originated 
the contemptuous term, “canned 
music,” didn’t conduct his band when 
it was playing for Victor. Here is 
an interesting quotation from the 
1902 catalog: “All our Sousa Band 
Records are made under the personal 
direction of Arthur Pryor, assistant 
conductor of Sousa’s Band, by special 
permission from John Philip Sousa. 
Sousa’s Marches are played in every 
part of the civilized world, and are 
reproduced on every known mechan- 
ical device, but genuine records 
played by Sousa’s Own Band are 
made only in our laboratory. 

“At enormous expense, our entire 
list of ‘Victor’ Records, with very 
jic\v exceptions, has been remade. No 
greater proof of the advance we are 
making in recording sound could be 
given than the marked improvements 
in our new records of the old 7-inch 
‘Victor’ lists of Sousa’s Band and 
D’Almaine and Siegel’s Violin and 
Mandolin Solos.” 

The 1902 catalog contained 11 pic- 
colo and 10 flute solos by G-eorge 

Schweinfest, who was later to be as- 
sociated almost entirely with the 

Columbia Company. Mr. Schweinfest 

died in June this year at his home 
in Newark, aged 87. He was prob- 
ably the oldest of all the surviving 
pioneer recording artists. 

Also in the 1902 catalogue is a 
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brief mention of the death of the 
monologist, Roger Harding, who was 
one of the first men to sing as a 
member of a recording male quar- 
tet: “Note — Mr. Harding died very 
suddenly and we will only be able 
to furnish a limited quantity of his 
records.” This statement is rather 
puzzling, since Victor had perma- 
nent masters and should have been 
able to make as many matrices and 
“mothers” as it wished from the 
Harding originals. I can’t see what 
his death had to do with furnishing 
supplies of his records. 

Moving up to the December, 1902, 
supplement, there is a mention of the 
American Band of Providence: “This 
celebrated military band is now in 
its 65th year, having been organized 
in 1837, a history without a parallel 
in this country. For more than 30 
years, with the late D. W. REEVES 
as conductor, it has held a prominent 
place among the military bands of 
America, and is now, under the able 
leadership of Herbert L. Clarke, in 
the height of its success.” 

Also issued in December, 1902, 
were two trombone solos by one Mr. 
Claude Spary, whose fame is totally 
unknown to the present generation 
of record collectors. They were. 
3762, “Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please 
Come Home?” (Hughey Cannon) and 
1756, “At the Bottom of the Deep 
Blue Sea.” (H. W. Petrie.) 

I wonder if even one copy of either 
of these “trombone smears” exists 
today. How I’d like to find Mr. 
Spary's version of “Bill Bailey”! 

Arthur Collins and Byron G. Har- 
lan were just beginning their phe- 
nomenally successful comedy part- 
nership in 1902. The December list 
contained no less than seven of their 
offerings, beginning with No. 1719, 
“I Never Trouble Trouble Until 
Trouble Troubles Me.” 

O.ne of the now almost forgotten 
early recording artists — Silas Leach- 
man — was mentioned: “Mr. Leach- 
man is a native of Kentucky, and his 
imitation of the darkies’ style of 
singing is perfect in every detail. His 
‘coon songs’ ai’e the most distinct 
and pleasing dialect records we have 
ever made.” (Perhaps some Chicago 
reader of HOBBIES can tell us 
whether Mr. Leachman is still alive 
and living in the Windy City? He 
was, some 15 years ago.) 

In February, 1903 were issued 
what must have been among the 
first records ever made by a quar- 
tet of women. Who today has a disc 
by the Paloma Quartet, or has even 
heal’d of that ensemble? Here is the 
catalogue editor’s proud comment: 
“Although the record of a quartet of 
women’s voices has long been re- 
garded as an impossibility, we have 
succeeded in producing some pleas- 
ing records — not loud but very good 
quality.” They were, 1887, “La 
Paloma”; 1889,, “Medley of Popular 
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Songs”; and 1890, German Song, 
“The Waterfall.” 

Here’s another mention of Silas 
Leachman: “New selections and old 
ones made better by ‘Little Silas,' 
the favorite singer of coon songs. 
When it comes to a coon song no one 
can equal Silas. His jolly laugh and 
side speeches are in the true Negro 
vein and the enunciation is perfect.” 

In March, 1903, Victor Herbert’s 
Orchestra played a 12-inch version 
(No. 31121) of “The Rosary”, and 
Hobart Smock, baritone, had three of 
the big discs: 31064, “An Old Sacred 
Lullaby” (Corner); 31065, “Lend Me 
Your Aid” (Gounod); and 31125, 
Recessional (De Koven). As far as I 
could ascertain, these were Mr. 
Smock’s only contributions. 

In June, 1903, seven 7-inch and 
10-inch “Casey” records by Russell 
Hunting were listed with this com- 
ment: “Real Casey records at last! 
Imitations have occasionally been 
put on sale in America, but no gen- 
uine Casey records have been made 
here since Mr. Hunting’s departure 
for Europe in 1898. These records 
were made In London by Gramo- 
phone and Typewriter, Ltd, specially 
for us and are certainly the most 
mirth provoking series we have cata- 
logued. Mr. Hunting’s inimitable 
character of Casey is unapproach- 
able and never fails to provoke 
shouts of laughter.” 

Jfean de Reszke, the legendary 
operatic tenor, gave a testimonial to 
Victor tone qualities in July, 1903: 
“I consider the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine a really marvelous instrument, 
reproducing the human voice to per- 
fection.” There were similar testi- 
monials from Yvette Guilibert and 
Coquelin. 

Most collectors, who associate bar- 
itone George Alexander exclusively 
with early Columbia records, will be 
surprised to find him having two 
numbers in Victor’s September, 1903, 
list. “Mr. Alexander,” we are told, 
“is a well known concert singer and 
robust baritone who sings with in- 
telligence and taste.” The records 
were 2414, “Thy Beaming Eyes” 
(MacDowell) and 2415, “Under the 
Rose” (Hawley). Alexander’s real 
name was Clifford Wiley. He was a 
native of Baltimore, who died a few 
years after his recording career be- 
gan, but some of his versions of 
hymns and patriotic songs remained 
in the Columbia catalogue for many 
years after his death. 

Collectors who attended the Sep- 
tember, 1948, John Bieling Day 
party at the Garden City Hotel will 
remember the charming soprano, 
Edith Helena, who won the hearts of 
everyone because of her friendliness 
and charming personality. Miss 
Helena is thus mentioned in the 
September, 1903, Victor list: “So- 
prano solos by Edith Helena. Miss 
Helena’s voice is a clear soprano 
with an extremely wide range, and 
she sings F in alt with ease, a dif- 
ficult feat which few of the great 
prima donne have ever been able to 
accomplish.” The records: 2389, 
“Last Rose of Summer”; 2396, “Ah! 
non giunge — Somnambula” (Bellini); 
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and 2388, “Melba Waltz (Se Seran 
Rose)” (Arditi). 

In November, 1903, occurred an 
event which, in. the world of popular 
recorded music, was roughly com- 
parable to Columbus' discovery of 
America — for Billy Murray was in- 
troduced to Victor audiences ! But 
observe the modesty of the comment 
which the premier all-time recording 
comedian was accorded: “A new 
singer of coon songs whose records 
are unusually clear, every word can 
be distinctly heard.” Here are the 
first historic Murray records, with 
Catalog Editor Sam Rous' incidental 
comments: 2452, “I Never Could 
Love Like That” (it was too ex- 
pensive) ; 2454, “My Little 'Rang 

Outang” (a very funny burlesque 
on the prevailing “jungle song”) ; 
2455, “Under a Panama” (the lady 
didn't want any cocoanut tree); 2453, 
“Up in a Cocoanut Tree” (tale of a 


RECORDS 


FINE CLASSICAL RECORDS: Auc- 
tion. Imported instrumentals, largely 
cutouts. Unusual collectors opportunity. 
Write:— Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Ambler, 
Penna, mh6446 

100,000 OPERATIC RECORDS, for sale. 
G&T, HMV, Fonotipias, Victor, Colum- 
bia, etc. Send want list to — John Siclg- 
nano, 2y Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

mhtJ007 


ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hir&chmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. o 126121 


REGINA 27" including Silent Night. 
Capital cuff cylinder type records Sym- 
phonian Music Box, 7 feet tall, plays 3 
records at one time, including 10U re- 
cords.— Dr. G. F. Schait, 3 Springfield 
Ave., Cranford, N. J. d3446 


WILL BUY used records, or collec- 
tions. — Jacob S. Schneider, 128 West 
66th St.. New York City 23, N. Y. d3882 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

d3084 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Hard-lO-gei 
records, individually offered. Lists is- 
sued according to singers. Please state 
■■wants". Write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 602 East 88th 6t., New 
York 28, N. Y. Ja6829 


RARE OLD RECORDS for sale: Vocal 
operatic, popular. collectors hems, 
reasonably priced. Ask for lists.— Delano. 
349 Lindenwolde, Ambler, Pa. 

mhl2082l 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items.— Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanovei. 
Mass. P. O. Box 342. M26942 


OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture. bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. 13263 


MY COLLECTION 6,000 RARE EURO- 
PEAN RECORDS. Sobinoff, fiTpani, Lei- 
der, Schlusnus, Cortis, Smirnoff, Caruso, 
Reasonable prices.— Topalian, 348 - 40th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. f3483 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphontum. 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harrv 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

f 6084 


spoony babboon). (The “babboon” 
spelling is copied from the original). 

The January, 1904, supplement an- 
nounced the death of the great cornet 
virtuoso, Jules Levy. In February, 
1904, the “Banjo King,” Vess L, Oss- 
man, came through with a 12-inch 
solo, “Mississippi Bubble.” 

Several records by the late W. H. 
Thompson, a baritone later unknown 
to Victor lists, were issued in 1903 
and 1904. Thompson, who sang for 
a time in concert with Schumann- 
Heink, was for several years a popu- 
lar Edison cylinder singer. 

The pioneer violinist, Charles D'Al- 
maine, appeared in June, 1904, with 
■what was termed a viol-horn solo, 
No. 2770, “Donkey and Driver”; 

“An entirely new instrument, the 
first one of which has just been 
brought to this country by us. The 
tone of the viol-horn is very like 
that which would be produced by a 
blend of violin and oboe.” This “viol- 
horn” probably was the Stroh violin 
invented by an Englishman, Charles 
Stroh, and fitted with a small metal 
amplified to throw the sound into 
the recording horn. In later lists the 
“viol-horn” designation was dropped, 
and D'Almaine's records were simply 
described as violin solos. Perhaps 
they were remade. Ed Forman told 
me that D'Almaine’s son came to the 
Victor offices a couple of years ago 
and inquired if any of the masters 
of his father's records had been pre- 
served. He was informed that all 
had been destroyed. 

James McCool, a fairly popular 
recording tenor of the early days, 
had a solo (M2732, “The Face in the 
Firelight”) in the June, 1904, sup- 
plement. “Sung by Mr. McCool with 
great success in DuMont's Min- 
strels.” 

The late Emilio de Gogorza, then 
a Black Label artist, was represented 
in August by a two-record version of 
Ihe Pagliacci Prologue. They were 
M2822 and M2823. 

A set of records very much out of 
the ordinary and which I should 
dearly love to find also came out 
that month. They were Iroquois In- 
dian Songs by Ho-nu-ses (“Long 
House”), a native Iroquoise. These 
records of Iroquois songs have 
aroused much interest among 
scientific men who are intei-ested in 
anthropology. Professor Frederick 
Starr, of the University of Chicago, 
who has made a special study of the 
Iroquois tribes, has secured a set of 
the records for the Department of 
Anthropology, where they will, dur- 
ing future centuries, be of inestim- 
able value to students of Indian 
languages. These songs are sung for 
the most part at dances of a religious 
character. They are accompanied by 
a small drum or by some kind of a 
rattle. Quite often the words have 
no meaning; in some cases the words 
are true words but are archaic and 
the meaning now forgotten. In 
others, the words convey some real 
idea.” There were more than a doz- 
en of the Iroquois records, all 7-inch. 

Harry Tally, who was to become a 
Victor favorite, appears for the first 
time in the September, 1904, list: 
“It is with pleasure that we intro- 


duce a new tenor to our great Victor 
family. Mr. Tally’s records will 
speak for themselves.” They were, 
2955, “All Aboard for Dreamland” 
and 2956, “I've Got a Feeling for 
You.” 

Elvira Frencelli appeared in the 
October, 1904, supplement, with a 
soprano rendition of The Arditi 
Waltz (2985). There was also anoth- 
er mention of Billy Murray: “Mr. 
Murray’s popularity continues to in- 
crease, and with good reason, as his 
clear-cut pronunciation brings out 
every syllable. And whether it is a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 


HAVE YOUR OLD violin appraised 
for Insurance or closing an estate. You 
may own a masterpiece. Fee 95. — Ber- 
ger, Violin Connoisseur, 444 Surf St., 
Chi cago, 111. jel20041 

MUSIC BOXES; Specializing in the 
repair of musical boxes of all types in- 
cluding the repair of singing bird piec- 
es. etc. Choice music boxes for sale. — 
George A. Bidden, Barrington, R. I. 

380441 


MELODEONS for sale. Both octagon 
leg and lyre end type, all in good play- 
ing condition. Descriptions and prices 
sent on request. — Joseph Leighton, 2626 
Westfield St., West Springfield, Mass. 

£3464 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes 92.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave.. 
N. Y. C. Ial24201 

SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $2.75.— Music 
Boxes, 131 West 42nd, New York City 
18, N. Y. f3061 


WANTED: Victor or Edison catalogs 
and supplements, 1912 or earlier. — L. L. 
Mack, 1157 Penniman. Plymouth, Mich, 

mh05 


YOUR REED organ and melodeon 
problems analyzed. State make, describe 
symptoms thoroughly. If I help, send two 
dollars. Bellows cloth, other parts for 
sale. — Wylie York, The Organ 'Shop, 3134 
Harlandale, Dallas, Texas. f64201 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850 
for sale. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
List 10c. — Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver 6, 
Colo. myl225U 


Wanted : Coin-operated, automatic 
musical instruments and music rolls 
for Seeburg Pianos, Mills Violin Vir- 
tuosos, etc. — Wm. S. Allen, 616 First 
National Bank Bldg. Santa Ana, 
Calif. mh60621 


FOR SALE, rare antique Clement! 
grand piano. — Anna M. McKechnle, Can- 
andaigua, N. Y. d3761 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC, I buy, 8*11, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. d3272 


MELODEON PEDALS made to ord*r, 
912. — C-sharp Hobby Shop, 415 S. Dia- 
mond, Grand Rapids, Mich. d3042 


PAILLARD antique musicbox, 3 cylin- 
ders, 24 selections. Brilliant tone, beau- 
tifully inlaid case. Also Paillard music- 
box with 6 cylinders, 48 selections, drum 
bells, castagnette, 24 note organ. Both 
with matching tables. — J. Poelman, 78 
West 103rd &t.. New York. dl882 


MERMOD MUSIC BOX with 3 cylin- 
ders, 14%" long, 6 airs each, exceptional 
fine tone. Also a "Heller" Voix-Celes- 
tes musicbox, with organ, plays 10 airs. 
2 singing birds, in gilded cage. Whist- 
ling figure, plays "Pony Boy”. Music- 
box discs for regina Criterion Symphon- 
ian in various sizes.— J. Poelman, 78 W. 
103 St., New York. dx 
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MUSIC 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

descriptive ballad, a comic or coon 
song, the selection is always sung 
in an accomplished manner.'' That 
same month, a Miss Quinn and Mr. 
Thompson of the Whitney Opera 
company gave a scene from the mus- 
ical play, “When Johnny Comes 
Marching Home." It was called 
“Swanee River” and depicted a 
“proud Southern beauty" singing the 
old Foster song in her room while a 
lover serenaded her with another 
blending melody. This may have 
been the first recorded scene from a 
musical production. 

In November, 1904, Frank Kernell 
(S. H. Dudley) sang what certainly 
was one of the earliest motoring 
songs — “My Gasoline Automobile" 
(from “The Maid and the Mummy”). 

A rather surprising offer was 
made in December, 1904, when record 
No. M4093, “Amateur Night on the 
Bowery," was listed by the Spencer 
Trio: “Note: — The Spencer Trio has 
just made for us new versions of the 
(1947) “Alpine Specialty”; M1948, 
Old Cabin Door; and 1946, “Mocking 
Bird Medley,” which are very fine 
records. Those who possess old re- 
cords of these new selections can ex- 
change them for the new records 
under the exchange plan now in ef- 
fect.” (Wonder what that exchange 
plan was?) 

Also in 1904 were listed some 
“rube” specialties by Byron G. Har- 
lan and Frank C. Stanley: “Quaint 
and amusing scenes of rural life 
with descriptive effects. They are so 
natural that you seem to be on the 
spot listening to the Squire, the 
Deacon and the Country Blacksmith. 
These sketches are written by Mr. 
Stanley and the characters are drawn 
from life. Harlan's portrayal of the 
squeaky voiced little deacon is very 
comical and contrasts effectively 
with Stanley's deep drawl.” 

Two of the all-time greats — Len 
Spencer and Billy Murray — were in- 
troduced as a duet team in January, 
1905. The record was a “coon song,” 
“Shame On You.” Said the supple- 
ment: “A new combination which has 
commenced with some very original 
and amusing records. A tale of a 
colored preacher (Mr. Spencer) who 
was seen in possession of a fat pul- 
let at 2 a. m. and was denounced in 
meeting by the deacon (Mr. Murray). 
Very funny.” 

Important history also was made 
in March, 1905, when Henry Burr's 
first Victor records were announced. 
Probably Victor didn't suspect that 
the youngster in his early twenties 
was to become the company's most 
popular ballad singer, for the an- 
nouncement was conservative: “Mr. 
Burr is a singer new to our lists, and 
we think his records will meet with 
favor.” The first two were M4239, 
“Daddy,” and M4240, “Loch Lomond.” 

What a month March, 1905, wasl 
It also brought Ada Jones into the 
Victor fold for the first time, with 
M4231, “Mandy, Will You Be My Lady 
Love” (Perrin): “Miss Jones' clear 
and pleasant voice is shown here to 
advantage. Every word of this quaint 
darky song is distinctly spoken.” 


Also listed in March, 1906 were 
several records by the Old Homestead 
Double Quartet, with the explanation 
that “this is the first time Mr. Den- 
man Thompson has permitted the 
ensemble to sing for talking ma- 
chines.” 

And Edith Helena was again men- 
tioned: “Immediately upon Miss He- 
lena's return from Europe, where 
she has been delighting French, 
German, Spanish and English audi- 
ences, we hastened to secure her ex- 
clusive services for her brief stay in 
America.” 

Finally, there was the following 
intriguing note: “Every Victor Re- 
cord a Good Record. Every buyer of 
records has been fully aware that 
the above statement has been true 
for some time . . . every record in 
our monthly lists being of the high- 
est possible quality. It is now pos- 
sible to make this announcement ap- 
ply to every catalogue issued by the 
Victor company. To enable us to do 
this we began more than a year ago 
to remake or withdraw every record 
in our catalogue which failed to 
come up to the new standard. This 
work, which has cost us more than 
$100,000, is now completed and re- 
cord buyers can today order any se- 
lection from a Victor catalogue and 
be sure that it is the best record of 
that selection which can be made.” 

The announcement went on to say 
that Victor was constantly becoming 
more prosperous, but it hinted that 
other talking machine and record 
manufacturers were growing in- 
creasingly hard up. 

(To be continued) 

PRINTS 
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of taste, so elegant in the drawing, so 
graceful in every attitude, and at the 
fame time marked with such manly 
expression, that if I were obliged to 
fix upon any print as an example of 
all the beauties, of which single fig- 
ures are capable of receiving, I should 
be tempted to give the preference to 
this: tho' at the same time it must 
be owned, that some of them give you 
too much the idea of marble. 

The most striking instances of fine 
dravnng are seen in the principal fig- 
ure; in the legs of the figure that 
supports him; and in those of the fig- 
ure dancing with the pipes; in the 
man and woman behind the centaur; 
in the figure in the clouds, with his 
right hand over his knee; in the Apol- 
lo; and particularly in that bold, fore- 
shortened figure of the sign Capricorn. 

Instances of expi'ession we have in 
the unwieldiness of Silenus. He ap- 
pears so dead a weight, so totally un- 
elastic, that every part of him, which 


is not supported, sinks with its own 
gravity. The sensibility too with 
which his bloated body, like a quag- 
mire, feels every touch, is strongly 
expressed in his countenance. The 
figure, which supports him, expresses 
in every muscle the labour of the ac- 
tion. The dancing figures, if we ex- 
cept that with the thyrsus, are all 
strongly characterized. The pushing 
figures in the sky are marked with 
great expression; and above all the 
threatening Capricorn, who is repre- 
sented in the act of drawing a bow. 

With regard to grace , every figure, 
at least every capital one, is- agree- 
able; if we except only that figure, 
which lies kicking its legs upon the 
ground. But we have the strongest 
instances of grace in the figure danc- 
ing with the pipes, in the man and 
woman behind the centaur, (which, it 
is not improbable, might be designed 
for Bacchus and Ariadne) and in 
the boy lying on the ground. 

With regard to execution , we rarely 
see an instance of it in greater per- 
fection. Every head, every muscle, 
and every extremity is touched with 
infinite spirit. The very appendages 
are fine; and the stone-pines, which 
adorn the back-ground, are marked 
with such taste and precision, as if 
landskip had been this artist’s only 
study. 

0O0 

Smith's portrait of the duke 
of Shomberg, from Kneller 

Kneller, even when he laid himself 
out to excel, was often but a tawdry 
painter. His equestrian portrait of 
king William, at Hampton-court, is a 
very unmasterly performance : the 
composition is bad ; the colouring 
gaudy; the whole is void of effect, and 
there is scarce a good figure in it. — 
The composition before us is more 
pleasing, tho' the effect is little better. 
An equestrian figure, at best, is an 
awkward subject. The legs of a horse 
are great incumbrances in grouping. 
Vandyke indeed has managed king 
Charles the First on horse-back with 
great judgment; and Rubens too, at 
Hampton-court, has made a noble pic- 
ture of the duke of Alva, tho' his 
horse is very ill-drawn. — In the print 
before us the figure sits with grace 
and dignity; but the horse is no Buce- 
phalus: its character is only that of 
a managed-pad. The bush, growing 
by the duke's trunchion, is a trifling 
circumstance; and helps to break into 
more parts, a composition already too 
much broken. — The execution is 
throughout excellent ; and tho' the 
parts are rather too small for met- 
zotinto, yet Smith has given them all 
their force. 


Group of “Washington” Steel Engravings 

All framed in walnut box frames with gold leaf liners. 

The Courtship of Washington, 18x24": Frame 20%x26%". Washington and 
His Mother, 18x24"; Frame 2l%x27". Martha Washington, 2l%x29%"; Frame 
26x34. Gen. Washington (on Battle Field at Trenton), 20x28% Frame 
24%x32%". The Home of Washington, 22x32%"; Frame 25%x36". Washington 
and His Family, 21x27"; Frame 25x30%". All engravings have a very few 
brown age or water spots. 

Complete Group $60 Plus Transportation — Not Sold Singly. 
SCHOENFELD’S ANTIQUE SHOP 
24-8 Main Street, Saugerties, New York 

dp 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Notes From Early Victor Catalogues. II. 

By JIM WALSH 


The return of the popular minstrel 
tenor, Joe Natus, as a Victor artist 
was announced in-the July, 1905, sup- 
plement. The following note appeared 
with the listing of Record M4361, 
“By-Gone Days in Dixie”: “Admirers 
of Mr. Natus will be glad to see that 
he is once more with us after many 
months of serious illness. It will be 
noticed that his voice did not suffer 
by the confinement, and in this ballad 


RECORDS 


FINE CLASSICAL RECORDS; Auc- 
tion; Imported instrumentals, largely 
cutouts. Unusual collectors opportunity. 
Write: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Ambler, 
Penn*. mh6446 


100,000 OPERATIC R ECORDS, for sale. 
G&T, HMV, Fonotipias, Victor, Colum- 
bia, etc. Send want list to — John Sicig- 
nano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

mh6007 


ASTO U N D 1 N G LI STS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— EJ. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. o 126121 


EIGHT THOUSAND different selec- 
tions; vocal operatic acoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists. — E. F. Prescott, 
3045 Jackson, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

dl2635l 


WILL BUY used records, or collec- 
tions. — Jacob S. Schneider, 128 West 
66th St., New York City 23, N Y. mh38S2 


FINE OLD RECORDS for sale: Clas- 
sical, vocal. operatic, violin, piano, 
vaudeville, jazz, popular, Lauder, Mc- 
Cormack, reasonably' priced. Write 
wants or visit — Heyman. 528 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn IS, N Y. mh30S4 


VOCAL COLLECTORS! Hard-tO-get 
records, individually offered. Lists is- 
sued according to singers. Please state 
‘‘wants'’. Write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 502 East 88th ifft., New 
York 28, N. Y. ja6829 


RARE OLD RECORDS for sale: Vocal 
operatic, popular, collectors Items, 
reasonably priced. Ask for lists.— Delano, 
349 Lindenwolde, Ambler, Pa. 

mhl20821 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items.— Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Mass. P. O. Box 342. fl26942 


OLD CY LINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged.— Nugent. 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. 13253 


100 EDISON cylinder records $10: Edi- 
son Diamond Disc machines, with 50 re- 
cords. — John J. Loeper, 935 Center St.. 
Ashland, Pennsylvania. jal061 

MY COLLECTION 6,000 RARE EURO- 
PEAN RECORDS. Sobinoff, Spani, Lei- 
der, Schlusnus, Cortis, Smirnoff, Caruso. 
Reasonable prices. — Topalian, 348 - 40th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y. £3483 


FOR SALE; Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

£6084 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp, please. — “Pastonow” Records. 
211 N. Market St., Rockville, Ind. mh3c 


of Dixie Land his clear tenor and 
crisp enunciation are the same as of 
old.” But Natus’ comeback was short, 
and he soon dropped entirely out of 
the recording picture. 

A photograph of Byron G. Harlan 
also appeared in the July supplement. 
Apparently it was the first published 
by Victor of any “popular” artist. The 
cut-lines read: “Mr. Harlan, whose 
pleasant countenance is shown here 
to gratify the curiosity of many ad- 
mirers of his voice, is a most versatile 
gentleman, as his sweetly sung bal- 
lads, his characteristic imitations of 
the squeaky voiced deacon in the ‘rube’ 
records and his funny comedy work 
in the Collins and Harlan duets will 
show,” The August record list con- 
tinued the portrait series, with pic- 
tures of Arthur Collins and Bob 
Roberts. 

Three memorable records, with con- 
secutive numbers, were listed in Sep- 
tember. The first was 4430, “My 
Carolina Lady,” by Ada Jones. Then 
came two by Collins — 4431, “The 
Preacher and the Bear,” probably the 
most famous of all acoustically re- 
corded popular songs, and perhaps an 
even more clever “coon song” — 4432, 
“What You Gonna Do When the Rent 
Comes ’Round?” The latter is better 
known as “Rufus Rastus Johnson 
Brown.” 

Frank C. Stanley’s photo, accom- 
panied by the following comment, ap- 
peared in September: “Mr. Stanley is 
one of our most valued singers, his 
fine voice being admirably adapted to 
the work of record making. A glance 
at our catalogue will show that he is 
represented there in widely different 
ways — in standard and sacred songs, 
basso profundo solos, popular songs 
and Yankee comedy. All of his work 
is extremely well done and we are 
sure that his numerous admirers will 
be pleased to see his frank and genial 
countenance exhibited here.” There 
was a picture, too, of James McCool’s 
“pleasant face.” 

In October, one .of the most famous 
automobile songs, “In My Merry Olds- 
mobile,” was listed by Billy Murray. 
Two months later, in December, the 
supplement contained the likeness of 
the German tenor, Emil Muencti, 
whose career as a recording artist be- 
gan in very early days and continued 
into the electric era. And there was 
likewise a photo of George W. John- 
son : “If anyone who has ever enjoyed 
Mr. Johnson’s inimitable laugh and 
whistling songs doubts that they are 
made by a real ‘black man,’ this pic- 
ture of the familiar ‘Whistling Coon’ 
will remove those doubts. George is 
just as jolly as this photograph in- 
dicates and so thoroughly enjoys mak- 
ing these records that his laughs are 
real ones and not forced.” (A few 
years later Johnson was hanged for 
murdering his wife.) 

Record buyers were given good 
news in the January, 1906, supple- 


ment. The price of seven-inch re- 
cords was dropped from 50 cents to 
35, and that of ten-inch ones from 
$1 to 60 cents. The reduction of 
course was attributed to constantly 
increasing demand and larger output. 

Under the heading of ‘THE VIC- 
TOR ORCHESTRA— WALTER B. 
ROGERS, CONDUCTOR,” an unusu- 
ally interesting note appeared in 
February: 

“The Victor Company, in 1903, be- 
gan to make its vocal and instru- 
mental solos and duets with orchestra 
accompaniment. It soon became dis- 
satisfied, however, with the plan usu- 
ally followed by record making labora- 
tories of engaging musicians as in- 
dividuals whenever they were needed. 
Even though the best available play- 
ers were used, it was found that really 
artistic work could not be done in this 
way. In 1904, therefore, the Com- 
pany conceived the idea of establish- 
ing a permanent orchestra which 
should give its exclusive time to the 
making of Victor records. From a 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Beautiful old fashioned 
organ in solid walnut, high top, bevel 
plate mirror, “Estey” make; perfect 
condition. Make an offer. Also some 
some low type organs in good condition 
and other articles too numerous to men- 
tion. Two antique pipes with china 
bowls.— Mrs. H. E. Carlson, Franklin. 
Nebraska. jalS43 

HAVE YOUR OLD violin appr&laed 
for insurance or dosing an estate. You 
may own a masterpiece. Fee $5. — Ber- 
ger, Violin Connoisseur, 444 Surf St., 
Chic ago, Til. 36120041 

WANTED: Hurdy-Gurdy organ. State 
size, price, condition. — G. Robinson, 2073 
Holmes Dr., Mobile, Ala. ja!021 


MELODEONS for sale. Both octagon 
leg and lyre end type, all in good play- 
ing condition. Descriptions and prices 
sent on request. — Joseph Leighton, 2626 
Westfield St., West Springfield. Mass. 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm 
lng single tunes $1.96. Double tunes $2.95 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave. 
N. Y. C. jal242dJ 

SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $2.75.— Music 
Boxes, 131 West 42nd, New York City 
18, N. Y. £3061 


WANTED: Victor or Edison catalogs 
and supplements, 1912 or earlier. — L. E. 
Mack, 1157 Penniman. Plymouth, Mich. 

mh05 


YOUR REED organ and melodeon 
problems analyzed. State make, describe 
symptoms thoroughly. If I help, send two 
dollars. Bellows cloth, other parts for 
sale.— Wylie York, The Organ ©hop, 3134= 

Harlandale, Dallas, Texas. f 64201 

BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1S*0 
for sale. Ballads, Ragtime, everytdilng. 
List 10c.— Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver 5. 
Colo. myl22511 

Wanted : Coin-operated, automatic 
musical instruments and music rolls 
for Seeburg Pianos, Mills Violin yir- 
tuosos, etc. — Wm. S. Allen, 616 First 
National Bank Bldg. Santa Ana* 
Calif. mh60621 

MILLS VIOLINO — Virtuoso, coin 
operated piano. — Harry Ludwig, 1615 
Southeast 36th. Poruand 15. Ore. £3691 
RARE SWISS MUSIC BOX “Forte- 
Piano”, plays 8 airs with 9 bells. Beau- 
tifully inlaid case. Other music boxes, 
large and small. Also singing bird in 
tortoise shell box. Excellent condition. 
— J. Poelman, 7* West 103 St., New 
York. jal272 
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list of the very best instrumentalists 
of America were chosen the players 
composing the Victor orchestras and 
it is an indisputable fact that this is 
one of the most remarkable bodies of 
musicians in the world. Although the 
cost of this exclusive Victor feature 
has been very great, the expenditure 
has been fully justified, as Victor re- 
cords soon became famous for their 
artistic accompaniments and are now 
in a class by themselves, no other 
records even approaching them in 
general excellence.” 

In March, 1906, it was announced 
that Richard Jose's record of “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” issued in 
1903, was the biggest seller up to that 
time. Three months later, to antici- 
pate a little, this honor was taken 
over by Billy Murray's version of 
“You're a Grand Old Rag” — or 
“Flag”! The March supplement also 
said that Victor was the first to is- 
sue duets by two tenors — Harry Mac 
Donough and John Bieling. That 
month the duo sang No. 4606, “Pal o' 
^me”-~-(Nathan9- a.nd-4610, “Saved by 
Grace” (Stebbins), In April there 
was “a new portrait of genial Billy 
Murray, one of the Victor's most pop- 
ular singers,” 

Eight-inch records were introduced 
about this time, to take the place of 
the seven-inch variety, and the May 
supplement remarked that the eight- 
inchers were much superior to the 
smaller ones, “owing to the larger 
circle of sound waves. Our seven- 
inch list will now be gradually with- 
drawn or made over in the eight-inch 
size.” In August, it was revealed 
that the best selling Haydn Quartet 
record was No. 109, “Nearer, My God, 
to Thee.” 

A famous theatrical personality, De 
Wolf Hopper, made his Victor debut 
in September, 1906, with his ever- 
green recitation of “Casey at the 
Bat.” And listen to this: “Mr. Hooper 
is so much pleased with this record 
that he has willingly agreed never at 
any time to make this selection for 
any other company than the Victor” ! 

In October, Corinne Morgan, the 
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MUSIC BOX CO. 


► r Christmas tunes for the 15 W f Fte-^ 
grina, special, $2.50 each. No. 3028 4 
White Christmas: 3029 Jingle Bells, 1 
*30 JO The “First Noel ; 303r~Httrk“thB-^- 

► r Herald Angels Sing; 3032 Santa Claus 1 
is Coming to Town; 3026 Come Hith-d 
kw. Children; 1028 Still Night. Holy J 
■►Night; 1029 O Sanctlssima; 1423 O, d 
r Christmas Tree. J 

^ Complete line of reconditioned Antique ^ 
L music boxes for sale. tfc^ 

l P. O. Box 342 

^Hanover,^ ^ ^M assachusetts ^ 


contralto, was represented with a re- 
cord, No. 4835, of “Flee As a Bird.” 
“Miss Morgan, who has been in Eu- 
rope during the summer, has returned 
in fine voice and has given us a splen- 
did record of Dana's well known 
sacred number.” 

Moving up to February, 1907, the 
“Uncle Josh” man, Cal Stewart, re- 
turned as a Victor artist, and the 
annotator wrote; “Everyone will be 
glad to know that genial Cal Stewart 
has returned after extensive travels 
which took him over a great part of 
the world.” Oddly enough, almost 
these words were used in the Sep- 
tember, 1915, supplement to greet 
Stewart's return after an absence of 
several years from Victor lists. 

As far as I can learn, the only duet 
ever made by Corinne Morgan and 
Elsie Stevenson appeared in May, 
1907. It is No. 31628, an exceedingly 
scarce twelve-inch record — “Holy 
Mother, Guide His Footsteps,” from 
Wallace's “Maritana.” 

In Octobei*, 1907, the first Victor 
“record - was listed by one-of-the- finest-, 
but one of the most neglected, of early 
phonograph comedians — Eddie Mor- 
ton. I quote: “Eddie Morton is one 
of the best coon song singers in Amer- 
ica, and during the past summer was 
a feature of the Madison Square Roof 
production, 'Maid and the Million- 
aire,' where he was obliged to re- 
spond to numerous encores. The Vic- 
tor has secured the exclusive services 
of this popular singer and now offers 
two of his greatest successes.” The 
records were 5220, “Mariutch (Do the 
Hootch-a-ma-Cootch) ,” on the label of 
which the comedian's name appeared 
as Edward Morton, and 31661, 
“That's Gratitude.” 

The December, 1907, issue presents 
a real puzzle. It lists a record of the 
then reigning ballad, “Love Me and 
the World is Mine.” The record was 
sung by William T. Evans, and it 
has long been understood by collectors 
that William T. Evans and Henry 
Evans were both nom de disques of 
the famous Red Seal tenor, Evan 
Williams. Yet a photo of William 
T. Evans is reproduced, showing him 
as a hatchet-faced man with a black 
mustache. A few issues later, the 
chubby-faced, smooth-shaven picture 
of Evan Williams, which used to be 
a feature of Victor record catalogues, 
was shown. There is certainly no re- 
semblance between the features of 
William T. Evans and Evan Williams, 
although the voices seem to be iden- 
tical. Perhaps the “photo of W. T. 
was a “phony” deliberately inserted 
to throw curiosity seekers off the 
track. 

The back page of the May, 1908, 
supplement contained .another* Qut-of-_ 
the-ordinary item. It was a photo 
of Geraldine Farrar, listening to a 
Victor record. And the record was 
Clarice Vance’s rendition of “I’m 
Afraid to Come Home in the Dark.” 

In February, 1909, the given names 
of the members of the famous Whit- 
ney Brothers Quartet were pub- 
lished. There were Alvin M., William 


F., Edwin M. and Yale B. Incident- 
ally, Edwin M. Whitney was the 
first recording artist I ever met. 

The first supplement containing 
double-faced records was the issue of 
March, 1909. The listings began with 
No. 16113. In May, a separate sup- 
plement was issued, listing all double- 
faced records up to that time. There 
must also have been an earlier one 
containing the list from 16000 through 
16112. 

An important announcement was 
made in the April, 1909, issue. Billy 
Murray had signed up exclusively 
with Victor for disc record work, al- 
though he continued to make Edison 
cylinders. As a matter of fact, he 
also continued to make Zon-o-phone 
discs, which were rather surreptiti- 
ously issued by Victor at 65 cents, to 
compete with the Columbia price 
range. Victor double-faced records, 
at 75 cents, were ten cents higher 
than Columbia. 

The May, 1909, supplement con- 
tained three outstanding announce- 
ments. One was that the AMERI- 
CAN QUARTET;" which “had just 
been organized, would sing exclusively 
for Victor. (It was the PREMIER 
QUARTET on Edison cylinders). 
Then there was Will Oakland's first 
Victor record, “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold.” The supplement remarked 
that “this singer takes high F with 
ease.” 

And also in May appeared the first 
Victor record by the soprano, Lucy 
Isabelle Marsh, who had previously 
made a few discs for Columbia. Miss 
Marsh, who later appeared on Purple 
and Blue Label lists before graduat- 
ing to Red Seals, began as a Black 
Label artist. Her first record was 
35075, “Angels . Ever Bright and 
Fair.” She was described as a mem- 
ber of the choir of the Madison Ave- 
nue Reformed Church in New York. 

In August, 1909, there was a photo 
of the mandolin player, Eugene W. 
Page, who made duets with a guit- 
tarist by the name of Ramseyer. (I 
have never known Mr. Ramseyer's 
given name, but for some reason have 
long imagined it to be Hugo.) And 
that same month, De Wolf Hopper 
came through with a new version of 
“Casey at the Bat,” described as 
“very much better and clearer than 
the old one.” In December, Arthur 
Clough appeared as a Victor artist, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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| SAPPHIRE NEEDLES I 

| Pathe Type — $ 5.00 each 1 
| Edison Type — $ 5.00 each = 
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i These special ^sapphire .needles, are! 
| made for playing Patne and Edison 1 
= type disc records on modern electricS 
^ phonographs. Simply Insert in place! 
=of your regular needle. s 

| Woodymay Pickups Available § 

I JAMISON R. HARRISON I 
| Bedford, Mass# | 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

{CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

singing-, with the assistance of the 
HAYDN QUARTET, “The Red, Red 
Rose.” 

This is as far as I carried my re- 
searches into old Victor record sup- 
plements and catalogues during my 
stay in Camden. I hope these ran- 
dom notes will be of some interest 
and value to other collectors. But I 
can't say farewell to the Victor offices 
without recalling something Sales 
Manager Ed Forman showed me — a 
photostatic copy of a letter which 
Thomas A. Edison had written to 
“Frank Foell, Esq., 510 Second St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.,” on December 29, 
1877 — the year that the phonograph 
was invented. Mr. Foell apparently 
had suggested some improvement, for 
this is what Mr. Edison wrote to him 
from Menlo Park: 

“Dear Sir: Your letter and sketch 
received. Am much obliged for the 
suggestion and it would be valuable, 
but owing to the inconvenience of 
placing the paper on the cylinder I 
had to adopt a revolving plate with 
a volute spiral and have one now 
working satisfactorily. The repro- 
duction of the voices is now absolutely 
perfect. Yours, Thomas A. Edison.”. 

The copy of this letter which I saw 
was presented to Mr. Forman by a 
son of Mr. Foell. It’s interesting, 
and amusing, to observe that the claim 
of “perfect reproduction” was being 
made by Mr. Edison in 1877, a few 
months after he produced his first 
crude phonograph, just as it always 
has been, and is still being made, by 
succeeding generations of manufac- 
turers. 


Do You Remember? 

By E. E. MEREDITH 

When a haircut cost 15 cents? 

When our daddies cut our hair? 

When cemeteries were known as 
“graveyards?” 

When a doctor's sign was called a 
“shingle?” 

When girls played “Chop Sticks” on 
the piano? 

When men wore long linen dusters 
when traveling? 

When men wore paper collars when 
they were “dressed up?” 

When women wore broom-like skirts 
which swept the streets? 

When hymn books had advertisements 
both in the front and back? 

When waste baskets were decorated 
with silk ribbons and a big bow? 

When goose quill pens were used to 
write with ink made from maple 
bark ? 

When snuff came to the store in large 
jars which were afterward used for 
churns? 

When gold caps on the front teeth, 
which flashed when the owner 
smiled, were fashioned? 

When a big fat “doctor book” was 
found in nearly every home and 
was frequently consulted? 


FRANKLIN’S MUSICAL GLASSES 


Among the spinets, lutes and other 
outmoded instruments in the music 
gallery at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art one comes upon evidence that 
to indefatigable Ben Franklin another 
and comparatively unknown accom- 
plishment must be credited. In this 
instance his talents were engaged not 
with diplomacy or philosophy, print- 
ing or wise saws, love-making or elec- 
tricity, but with the designing of a 
musical instrument whose tones he 
found “incomparably sweet, beyond 
those of any other.” 

Franklin could play the harp, gui- 
tar and violin sufficiently well to give 
pleasure not only to himself but also 
to his friends. 

During a pi’otracted stay in Lon- 
don he chanced, about the year 1760, 
to hear an instrument new to him 
called a “glasharmonica.” The inven- 
tor was an Irishman named Pucker- 
idge. When the rims were rubbed 
by a moist finger they emitted the 
notes of the scale. Franklin was en- 
chanted by the mellifluous quality of 
the tone. But no sooner had he heard 
and been charmed than he began to 
see ways and means of improving the 
arrangement of the glasses, of in- 
creasing the number of the notes and 
making the whole instrument more 
compact. 

The amiable doctor described his im- 
provement and dwelt with enthusiasm 
upon their success in a letter dated 
London, July 13, 1762, and addressed 
to his friend the Rev. John-Baptist 
Beccaria, then living in Turin, Italy. 
The largest glass had a diameter of 
nine inches, the smallest three inches. 
The intermediate sizes varied a quar- 
ter of an inch in diameter one from 
the other. On the glasses were in- 
dicated the notes they represented. 
They were tuned by grinding down 
the thickness of any that gave out 
too sharp a note in the scale. As 
Franklin observed, this instrument, 
once tuned, “never again wants tun- 
ing.” “In honor of your musical 
language,” he wrote his clerical 
friend, “I have borrowed from it the 
name of this instrument, calling it 
the armonica.” 

As soon as his new toy was de- 
livered to him he began practicing 
tunes upon it, and before long was 
giving recitals for his friends at 
Number 7 Craven Street, near the 
Strand, where he was comfortably 
quartered in the house of Mrs. Steven- 
son and her sprightly daughter Polly. 

To anyone that showed interest in 
his well-loved armonica, which he 
kept always with him wherever he 
went from that time on, he would 
readily impart the finer points of its 
manipulation. He cautioned the use 
of rain water for moistening the rims 
of the revolving glasses (“spring wa- 
ter is generally too hard, - and pro- 
duces a harsh tone”). We have his 
word for it that, "all directions ob- 
served, the tone comes forth finely 
with the slightest pressure of the 
fingers imaginable, and you swell it 


at pleasure by adding a little more 
pressure, no instrument affording 
more shades, if one may so speak, 
of the forte piano.” 

Franklin's favorite French song 
was “Les Petits Oiseaux,” a naive 
air that he was wont to play for his 
friend Madame Brillon, whom he of- 
ten visited while living at Passy, near 
Paris, when he was representing the 
United States in France. One of the 
scores of notes and letters she sent 
him refers to a promised visit: 
"Father Pagin,” she wrote, “will play 
‘God of Love’ on his violin, I the 
march on the piano, and you ‘Little 
Birds' on the armonica.” — M.G.L. 

THE MENTOR. June 1928 


REFERENCE DIRECTORY 
1 10 a year for three lines 

ADVERTISING CARDS 

Mary Moore, 32 Gothic St., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. Buys Advertising Cards 
of the 80's. Sells Lists to Collectors. 
26c each. jeOC 


APPRAISERS 

Send to Clark L. Bennett & Associates, 
Citizens Bldg., Lima, O.. for value, age 
and potter of your antique porcelain. 
$1.60 per item. (Also quantity rates.) 

au05 


BOTTLES 

Gardner, Chas. B., Box 27, New London. 
Conn. Buy flasks, documents, adver- 
tisements and pictures from Early 
American Glass Works. au06 


DOLLS 

Shreveport Doll Hospital, 2466 Hill Sl , 
Alexandria, La. 1923—1949. Home of 
the Suebelie dolls, made in china and 
comp. Order early, by doz. or pairs. 

my06 


HOOKED RUG PATTERNS 


Mrs. Royal F. Manson, Hudson, Maas. 
Hooked Rug patterns, hooks, frames, 
wool swatcnes & cutting machine* 
Write for price list. e 06 


INDIAN ITEMS 

Indian and Eskimo moccasins, dolls, 
baskets, etc. Northwest Indian Novel- 
ties, 18910 S. E. Stark, Portland 16 
Ore. o 05 

NUMISMATICS 

Max B. Mehl, 421 Mehl Bldg., Fort 
Worth, Tex. Largest coin firm in U. S. 
Eat. 49 yra. Everything in coins, etc. 
Send for free 60 pp. 111. Coin Cat. 
You’ll like It. JaOB 


RAILROADS 

C. Atherton, Brentwood Rd., Exeter, N. 
H., buys tickets, passes, photos, re- 
porta of railroads in New England, prior 
1900. joOS 

O. Davies, 1214 LaSalle Gt., Chicago 10, 
14, buys R. R. time tables, histories, 
pamphlets, locomotive catalogs, etc nOS 
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more to say in a moment. Goritz was 
a famous “character" baritone at the 
Metropolitan for many years. Papa- 
geno in Die Zauberfioeie was one of 
his most famous roles. In this drink- 
ing song from The Merry Wives of 
Windsor , an extraordinary convincing- 
atmosphere of unrestrained Teutonic 
bibulousness is conveyed. Urlus, of 
course, was one of the finest lyric- 
dramatic tenors of his day and well 
deserves honoring in this way. Marie 
Rappold was a warmly admired 
soprano in her time and is represented 
on very few standard-cut record nigs. 
0O0 

IRCC Activities 

Meanwhile, The International Re- 
cord Collector’s Club, 318 Reservoir 
Avenue, Bridgeport 6, Connecticut, 
continues merrily on its way, issuing- 
re-recordings four at a time, once 
every other month. Among the ar- 
tists represented on recent IRCC discs 
are the following: Lucrezia Bori, Ger- 
trude Kappel, Frieda Hempel, Felicie 
Kaschowska, Frederick Jagel, Antonio 
Scotti, Giuseppe Campanari, ■ Emma 
Carelli, Lilli Lehmann, Alessandro 
Bonci and, in a performance of the 
Bokeme quartet, Adeline Stehle, Maria 
Caipporelli, Edoardo Garbin and 
Mario Sammarco. Mr. W. H. Selt- 
sam, secretary of IRCC, will be glad 
to furnish numbers, titles and prices 
upon request. 

0O0 

Claudia Muzio on LP 

Esoteric Records, a new name in 
the repressing field, has brought out 
a Long Playing “Mdcrogroove" disc 
containing eight arias sung by. the 
late Claudia Muzio. These have been 
dubbed from Edison Diamond Discs 
with considerable skill. The voice 
quality is bright and forward, if per- 
haps not quite as pure and round as 
on some of the best 78-RPM re-record- 
ings of these records. Accompani- 
ments sound vague and shadowy, of 
course, but that’s something collec- 
tors of old recordings are accustomed 
to. Mme. Muzio’s exquisite soprano, 
with its warm, velvety tones, is heard 
in the following arias: I Lomardi-Se 
vano t se vano e il pregare; Loreley- 
dove’son?; Herodiade-Egli e bel coone 
il Ciel; I Vespri S iciliani-Merce, dil- 
etie amici; Rinaldo-Lascia ch'io pian- 
ga; Eugene Onegin-Sei forse Vangelo 
fedele ; V Africana-Figlio del sol; and 
Carmen-Micaela's Air. If your local 
dealer doesn’t have it, you may order 
direct from Greenwich Music Shop, 
75 Greenwich Avenue, New York 14, 
N. Y. Price, $5.95, including packing 
and mailing charges. 

MUSIC — REPAIR 

MELODEONS restored like new. We 
buv. sell, repair. — C-sharp Hobby Shop, 
•115 >S. Diamond, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

je6215 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

BILLY WHITLOCK 

By JIM WALSH 


This is the first sketch I have 
written about an English recording 
artist. Up to now I have dealt ex- 
clusively with performers whose 
discs and cylinders were chiefly, if 
not altogether, made in the United 
States — for the reason that such 
men and women are better known to 
American collectors than their con- 
temporaries in other countries. But 
Billy Whitlock is an exception to 
the rule, and when such a tempting 
subject comes along there is noth- 
ing the biographer can do but yield 
to temptation and urge the editor 
to insert his article in the earliest 
possible issue. 

Unless you are a veteran collec- 
tor of ancient recordings, the name 
of Billy Whitlock may mean noth- 
ing to you. However, collectors who 
know something about the pioneer 
English artists, as well as the Amer- 
ican, will recognize the genial Billy 
as one of the earliest recorders of 
laughing songs, who probably also 
ranks among the world’s finest play- 
ers of the xylophone and orchestra 
bells. And millions of persons who 
have been patting their feet during 
recent months to the lilting rhythm 
of a catchy tune variously known as 
“Hot Scotch" or “Hop Scotch Polka" 
should be interested to know that it 
'was composed by Billy Whitlock and 
was first recorded by him as a bells 
solo some 45 years ago. Not only 
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that, but it has brought its com- 
poser, who was born in Cheltenham, 
England, in July, 1874, out of the 
obscurity of a night watchman's job 
back into the limelight where he be- 
longs. Thinking it over, I feel that 
Prof. Walter B. Pitkin, author of 
“Life Begins At Forty,” should be 
writing this article, perhaps under 
the title of “Life Begins All Over At 
75 !" However that may be, I am 
proud of the fact that I have had 
something to do, as I shall explain 
later, with publicizing Billy Whit- 
lock’s comeback, and that he and I 
have struck up a warm friendship 
by correspondence. We are planning 
to get together in England in 1952 
when, I hope, I shall attend the 
fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Dickens Fellowship — . but Billy in- 
tends to come to the United States 
before long for a vaudeville tour. 
If he does, we may be able to meet 
long before 1952. 

I can write the life story of Billy 
Whitlock largely by quoting from 
interviews with him which appeared 
almost 45 years apart; giving ex- 
cerpts from letters written to me . by 
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Mr. Whitlock and his son-in-law 
(who is also his business manager), 
Percy Harris, and mentioning brief- 
ly some articles I have contributed 
to the “the Bible of show business,” 
Variety. 

In my invaluable file of bound vol- 
umes of the Talking Machine News, 
formerly published in London, I 
find the following in the issrue for 
May, 1905, under the heading of 
“THE REAL ADVENTURES OP 
BILLY WHITLOCK” (By Our Own 
Interviewer) — spelling and punctua- 
tion as in the original: 

These are the Real Adventures of 
Billy Whitlock, as distinguished from 
those imaginary ones of which he has 
made so many successful records. I re- 
member not long since assisting at a 
children’s party, and the hit of the 
evening was unquestionably the record 
of Billy Whitlock at the Zoo. It con- 
vulsed the juvenile audience and, indeed, 
many of the oldsters besides — that is 
those who had not outlived the ability 
to indulge in a good hearty laugh. I 
had not yet seen the man who made 
the record, but a few months after- 
wards I chanced to drop into the 
Brighton Aquarium and saw him in the 
flesh. I do not think I exaggerate here 
again when I say that from out of the 
exceedingly capable troupe of minstrels, 
of which he was one of the leading 
performers, he again came out as the 
popular favorite. His unctuous humor 
was delightful. The spirit of humor 
was in him; there was no forcing the 
note of fun; it was free, natural and 
spontaneous. By-the-way, I ought per- 
haps to mention here that this was by 
no means his first introduction to 
"burnt cork”; he was, in fact, some 
time with the Moore and Burgess 
Minstrels. 

'S'ome months later I happened to be 
in the recording room of the then Elec- 
tric Phonograph Co., Ltd., now the 
British Phonograph Industries. Ltd.; in 
Bowling Green Walk. A stout gentle- 
man was laughing "fit to bust hisself," 
as Mr. Weller put it, into the mouth 
of the recording horn. "Billy WhitLock 
making a laughing song,” remarked 
someone. And so, when he had finished, 
and taken a slight rest after his ex- 
ertions — for making a laughing record 
is no joke, I can assure you, however 
much it may seem so at the first blush 
—I was introduced in due form; and 
that is how this account of the real ad- 
ventures of Billy Whitlock comes to be 
written. . . 

"Let me see." said he, "I began life 
as an apprentice on board ship. I got 
as far as Calcutta, and there I ran 
away — I had more than enough of 
that way of going to sea. At Calcutta 
I joined the Stanley Operatic Company. 
I was with the Company four years and 
then I got tired of that. So I 'verted to 


a Skating Rink as instructor, though 
at the time I did I did not know how 
to skate myself. However, I happened 
later on to win the Long Distance 
Skating Championship. 

"My engagement with the Rink termi- 
nated — the Rink closed, and I was out 
of employment. The Stanley Opera 
Company was in Bombay, and I was in 
Calcutta without a penny to bless my- 
self with by this time. I thought I 
had better rejoin my old friends, but 
how was I to get there? I loitered 
around the station for a while, and 
there I struck up a friendship with an 
engine driver. Good man! He not only 
took me 200 miles on my way for noth- 
ing — where his route ended — but 
he passed me on to a pal of his, who 
passed me on to another pal, and so 
on, until I got to -my destination. Alas, 
when I got to Bombay, I found the 
Company was by that time performing 
at Allahabad, I thought that, failing 
any better way, I could not do better 
than travel as. I had done before. So 
I sought out the man who had so kindly 
dumped me down in Bombay, and I 
was once more passed along to Allaha- 
bad. Not quite so good as a 'Director’s 
pass’ perhaps, but quite as effective in 
covering the required distance. 

"I had another good time with the 
Stanley Company, and then I received 
advices from England that I had come 
into some money. I asked the lawyers 
for fifty pounds on account to take me 
home. They sent it, but I am sorry to 
say I did not succeed in getting home 
with It. It would not go far enough — 
so I sent for another fifty. They sent 
that also, and they sent a third also, 
but with a polite Intimation that they 
would send no more. So I got 'aboard 
the 'lugger’ p„t last 

"When I got home I went into part- 
nership in a minstrel show, but the 
Drofits somehow failed to materialize. 
Then I deserted the profession for a 
while and went into commerce and lost 
a thousand pounds in less than no time. 
My next experience was with the cine- 
matograph and here I first grew to 
nave a practical acquaintance with the 
phonograph, and the animated picture 
firm with which T was associated were 
among those houses who hired out 
talkers to exhibitors. They did not sell 
them. As you know, the policy formerly 
— a short-sighted policy, too — was to 
hire, not to sell. Then, I got a guinea 
for making a record, and that led to 
other guineas and other records. There 
followed a contract for a year. The 
rest you know, and everyone who is in 
the business knows. Yes!! my selections 
on the lists are all of them composed 
‘out of my own head.’ I never, hy-the- 
" ,n y. had a lesson in orchestration In my 
life.” 

"You come of a musical stock?” T 
surmised. 

"Yes. maybe that has something to 
do with it. My father was a musical 
director in the States in the ‘fifties.’ 
and my aunt a vocalist in grand opera." 

"Do you play?” 


"Yes, I can manage to coax a tune 
out of almost any instrument that is 
seL before me.” 

As a composer, it remains to be said 
that Mr. Whitlock is responsible for the 
well-known Electric March which he 
wrote specially for the British Phono- 
graph Industries, Ltd. 

Billy Whitlock's special forte is 
laughing songs. His favorite motto is, 
laugh and grow fat. There seems some 
mu n in it, for. as he tells me, he is 
growing fatter every day. . . 

That interview, remember, ap- 
peared almost 45 years ago. During 
the years that followed, Billy Whit- 
lock became as noted for his bells 
and xylophone recordings as for his 
laughing songs. He made discs and 
cylinders for most of the English 
pnonograph organizations, and some 
of them were reissued in the United 
States by companies, such as Colum- 
bia and Vocalion, which had British 
affiliations. However, his associ- 
ation was especially close with the 
pioneer Edison Bell company, the 
first English firm to make records, 
and he played regularly as a mem- 
ber of the E-B orchestra. And Billy 
not only made records and appeared 
with minstrel troupes, he also formed 
a m<usic hall partnership with anoth- 
er famous singer of laughing songs, 
Charles Penrose. In the February, 
1923, issue of the Talking Machine 
News appeared a review of a Pathe 
record on which Whitlock played two 
of his own compositions, ‘’Lonesome 
Frolics” and “Grasshopper Barn. 
Dance.” Said the reviewer: 

"Dear old Billy Whitlock seems to be 
coming to the front again with his bells, 
and xylophone. Of course, everybody 
knows that he and Charlie Penrose 
.have been doing a music hall sketch for 
some time, entitled ‘two Old £*ports/ 
and that, naturally, has kept Billy to 
a certain extent out of the record 
world; however, when he has the op- 
portunity he is back again at the old 
game and is just as good as ever.” 

But, as the years rolled on, the 
“talkies” virtually killed the Whit- 
lock and Penrose act, and things 
went from, bad to worse for the 
formerly carefree Billy. Then came 
his 1949 Decca record of “Scotch 
Hot” (issued in this country under 
the London label), and 75-year-old 
Mr. Whitlock suddenly found him- 
self famous and in the money again. 
The story of his sudden change of 
fortune is well told in an interview 
with him, written by J. Stubbs 
Walker, which appeared on the front 
page of the London Daily Mail for 
Saturday, October 15, 1949. It had 
the headings, “They Put His 1904 
Song On For Fun” and “WATCH- 
MAN OF 75 BACK WITH SMASH 
HIT”: 

"Old Bill,” 75-year-old Brixton night 
watchman with the well-kept hands 
and the cultured voice, has written New 
York's latest song hit. 

Bald, well-built and cheerful, Billy 
Whitlock, once a 100-riound a week 
music-hall star, sat in his bed-sitting- 
room at a Brixton boarding house yes- 
terday and chuckled his way through 
contracts that show him as a potential 
earner of thousands of dollars. All be- 
cause a very old gramophone record 
which he made in 1904 was played as a 
joke on an utra-modern radiogram at 
a New York cocktail party. 

Billy has been plodding along on his 
old-age pension and odd night-watch- 
man jobs in South London for years. 
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In a few months the sprightly old man 
who used to make recordings for the 
original Edison Bell company will be 
back in the money. The record they 
played at the New York cocktail party 
was heard by dance-band maestro Guy 
Lombardo. It was recorded again, and 
sold fast. The Decca company cabled 
London to see whether the original 
Billy Whitlock were still alive — and 
swept him down to Lhe studios to make 
another record of the song hit. 

“It's like a dream,” Old Billy said 
last night. “There I was, just potter- 
ing along, getting by as well as I could 
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FOR SALE: Beautiful old fashioned 
organ in solid walnut, high top, bevel 
plate mirror, "Estey” make; perfect 
condition. Make an offer. Also some 
some low Lype organs in good condition 
and other articles too numerous to men- 
tion. Two antique pipes with china 
bowls. — Mrs. H. E. Carlson, Franklin. 
Nebraska. ja!843 


HAVE YOUR OLD violin appraised 
for insurance or closing an estate. You 
may own a masterpiece. Fee 96. — Ber- 
ger, Violin Connoisseur, 444 Surf St., 
Chicago, ni. jel20041 


WANTED: Hurdy-Gurdy organ. (State 
size, price, condition. — G. Robinson, 2073 
Holmes Dr., Mobile, Ala. ja!021 


MELODEONS for sale. Both octagon 
leg and lyre end type, all in good play- 
ing condition. Descriptions and prices 
sent on request. — Joseph Leighton, 2626 
Westfield St., West Springfield, Mass. 

f3464 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes 91.96. Double tunes 92.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 
N. Y. C. jal242ui 

SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $2.76.— Music 
Boxes, 131 West 42nd, New York City 
18, N. Y. f8061 


WANTED: Victor or Edison catalogs 
and supplements, 1912- or earlier. — L. E 
Mack, 1167 Penniman. Plymouth, Mieh. 

mh06 


YOUR REED organ and melodeon 
problems analyzed. State make, describe 
symptoms thoroughly. If I help, send two 
dollars. Bellows cloth, other parts for 
sale. — Wylie York, The Organ (Shop, 3134 
Harlandale, Dallas, Texas. f64201 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850 
for sale. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
List 10c. — Fore's, 3161 High, Denver 6, 
Colo. myl2251I 


Wanted : Coin-operated, automatic 
musical instruments and music rolls 
for Seeburg Pianos, Mills Violin Vir- 
tuosos, etc. — Wm. S. Allen, 616 First 
National Bank Bldg. Santa Ana, 
Calif. mh60621 

MILLS VIOLINO — Virtuoso, coin 
operated piano. — Harry Ludwig, 1616 
Southeast 36th, Portland 16. Ore. f3691 


FLUTE, Baxter, beautiful condition, 
all stiver, 935. Also a five pedal harp. — 
C. E. H. WhltJlock, 16 Broadway, New 
Haven, Conn. mh3882 


FOR SALE: Piano, upright, ebony, 
Chickering, solid brass Candelabra at 
sides. Designed copper plate above 
pedals. Custom built, 1860. — Esther SIp- 
ler, Darby, Pa. ap3633 


CAN SUPPLY PARTS for disc and 
cylinder phonographs? — Leroy Hugh- 
banks, Osborne, Kans. aj>3633 


WANT TO BUY (Steinway or Mason 
and Hamlin pianos in any condition; 
state price. — Braun's Piano House, 2380 
N. W. 7th Street, Miami 36, Fla. ap4006 

M ELODEON, rosewood case, 19x38x 
7", scrolled legs, 36 keys, ivory, perfect; 
circa 1865; plays beautifully. Write Box 
503, New London, Mo. fl671 


on any job that offered, and here I am 
with pockets stuffed With contracts.” 
The records of his song, a rollicking, 
old-fashioned polka called “Scotch Hot” 
— now renamed “Hop Scotch Polka” — 
are selling at the raLe of 15,000 a week 
in America. The song has already been 
broadcast in England and the records 
are just coming on to the market, . . . 
“Looking on me dreary side,” one of 
Old Bill's new musical agents said last 
night, “he’ll be worth three thousand 
pounds in the next few months. He just 
just can’t help iL. The number is just 
a natural hit.” 

Billy told me: “It’s wonderful to feel 
that x’m back in Lhe awing of things — 
seeing publishers, making records, talk- 
ing 'shop' and meeting people again. 
Four more songs of mine, some marches 
I’ve written — good old Sousa stuff — 
and several oddments are being published 
in America,” 

His life story is complicated. Son of 
a musician, he has been sailor, skating 
rink instructor, gramophone-recording 
mechanic, cinema operator, grocer and 
Lobacconist, orchestrator and arranger, 
truck driver and night watchman. But 
most of his life he has been “in the 
money” on the stage, part of a double 
comedy act that used to earn him 
eighty pounds a week, plus another 
twenty pounds for gramophone record- 
ing fees. The cinema killed his act. . . 

“I never saved money when I was 
earning it,” he said. “I lived. Hotels, 
cars — I’ve owned 18 in my time — parties, 
expensive friends and good clothes; the 
money went as fast as I earned it.” 

Two things he is most famous for; he 
was the first man who started making 
the ‘Laughing’, records — the kind of 
things you have to chuckle at whether 
you are a Chinese coolie or a Welsh 
clergyman — and his bells. Bill’s bells 
were heard in about a couple hundred 
different old-style gramophone records. 
Now he has bought a second-hand set 
of bells. 

“I'm going to get myself a piano, 
too,” he told me, “and work like I used 
to.” And he is moving from his small 
room into two bigger rooms in the 
same house. 

This is how my hands-across-the- 
sea friendship with Billy Whitlock 
began: As soon as his London* re- 
cord of “Scotch Hot” was issued the 
Billboard and Variety gave it warm 
praise. Then both printed accounts, of 
a new firm, Cromwell Music* being 
set up to publish the number-in sheet 
music form. Delighted at seeing a 
great old-timer making such affine 
come-back, I wrote an article ; S or 
Variety in which I said that Whit- 
lock and Peter Dawson probably had 
been making records longer than any 
other artists now before the public 
and speculated as to how old the 
veteran bells player might be. I 
estimated that he might be anywhere 
up to 100, mentioning the Talking 
Machine News interview in which he 
said that his father was musical di- 
rector in this country in the 
“Fifties.” I argued that if his father 
were 35 in 1855, that would mean 
he was born in 1820 and would be 
129 if "he were still alive. Assuming 
that he was 30 at the birth of his 
son, that would make our friend 
Billy 99. However, I also said that 
the picture which accompanied the 
T. M. N. article appeared to be that 
of a man about 36. 

As soon as my whimsical article 
appeared, Gene Rayburn, a disc 
jockey at WNEW, New York, wrote 
to me to say that he and his part- 
ner, Dee Finch, were responsible for 
the “Scotch Hot” record (the other 
side is “Two of Irish”) being issued. 
I quote from his letter: 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 


RECORDS 


FINE CLASSICAL RECORDS: Auc- 
tion: imported instrumentals, largely 
cutouts. Unusual collectors opportunity. 
vVrite: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Ambler, 
i*enna. mh6446 


100,000 OPERATIC RECORDS, for sale. 
G&T, HMV, Fonotipias, Victor, Colum- 
uia, etc. Send want list to — John Sicig- 
nano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

mh6007 


ASTO U N D I N G LI STS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. o 126121 


EIGHT THOUSAND different selec- 
tions; vocal operatic acoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists.— E. F. Prescott, 
3045. Jackson, San Francisco 16, Calif. 

d!26351 


WILL BUY used records, or collec- 
tions. — Jacob S. Schneider, 128 West 
66th St., New York City 23, N Y. mh3882 


FINE OLD RECORDS for sale: Clas- 
sical, vocal, operatic, violin, piano, 
vaudeville, jazz, popular, Lauder, Mc- 
Cormack, reasonably priced. Write 
wants or visit — Heyman, 528 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18. N Y. . mh3084 


VOCAL COLLECTORS 1 Hard-to-get 
records, Individually offered. Lists is- 
sued according to singers. Please state 
“wants”. Write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 602 East 88th iSt., New 
York 28, N. Y. ja6829 


RARE OLD RECORDS for sale: Vocal 
operatic, popular, collectors Items, 
reasonably priced. Ask for lists. — Delano, 
349 Undenwolde, Ambler, Pa. 

mh!20821 


FOR SALE: Swiss music boxes, Regina 
disc type music boxes and extra records 
for all sizes of Regina music boxes and 
many other old mechanical items. — Lloyd 
G. Kelley, Broadway & Rt. 3, Hanover, 
Maas. P. O. Box 342. fl26942 


OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va, 13263 


100 EDISON cylinder records 310; Edi- 
son Diamond Disc machines, with 50 re- 
cords. — John J. Loeper, 936 Center St., 
Ashland. Pennsylvania. ja!061 


MY COLLECTION 6,000 RARE EURO- 
PEAN RECORDS. Sobinoff, (Spani, Lei- 
der, Schlusnus, Cortis, Smirnoff, Caruso, 
Reasonable prices. — Topallan, 348 - 40th 
St., Brooklyn, N. Y, f3483 


FOR SALE; Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — HArry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

f«084 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. AH 
makes for sale. Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp, please. — “Pastonow* ’ Records, 
211 N. Market St., Rockville, Ind. mh3c 

MONTH LY AUCTION thousands clas- 
sical vocal records. Free list. — S. J. 
Mitchell, 1280 Raleigh St., Denver 4, 
Colorado. Je6445 


Edison. Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

ap3084 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS: Hard-to-get 
records, individually offered. Lists Is- 
sued according to singers. Please state 
"wants”. Write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 502 East 88th (St., New 
York 28, N. Y. ap3464 


WANTED: Sammy Kaye, Guy Lom- 
bardo records. — Gerhardt, 4316 Ridge- 
view, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. jly 6483 
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from China. It is of highly polished 
brass and is about two and one-half 
inches at the base. The handle, which 
is about six inches high, has the three 
"no evil” monkeys on the end. 

Another Chinese bell in beautifully 
finished brass stands about six inches 
high and is three inches across the 
bottom. The handle is knurled and 
ends in four widespread, upturned 
sharp claws. 

The expression "crystal clear’' comes 
to life when one rings another bell. 
Made of clear crystal glass, it is about 
six inches high and four inches across 
the bowl. It was made for Miss Price, 
and around the bottom is a handcut 
leaf design and on the side the letters 
M. B. P„ also are etched. 

From far away Java comes a big 
handmade brass animal bell that looks 
like an inverted dugout canoe. 

A unique door bell is Japanese. 
Suspended from the end of a long 
piece of spring steel is a little brass 
bell. The spring is so sensitive that 
the least movement of the door causes 
the bell to ring. 

Still another Chinese bell js made 
of a rectangular brass hood with a 
hollow brass tube suspended from each 
comer. The knocker is hung from the 
center of the hood. 

Fashioned in pewter, the Price fam- 
ily’s old dinner bell is also a prize. 
The bell is very plain. It is rouna 
and shallow, mounted on a wooden 
stand. Projecting from the sides are 
two arms on which to rest the knocker. 

The most colorful set of bells are 
Russian saddle bells. One can ima- 
gine a dashing Cossack galloping 
across the scene, giving forth a merry 
jingle with every movement of his 
horse. There are four bells to the set, 
three on top and one below. Those 
on top have six clappers to each bell, 
all mounted on the outside. The bell 
below has three clappers which strike 
from the inside. 

A clay figurine presented to Miss 
Price by a former student, was made 
by a little Mexican girl. It has a 
surprisingly sweet tone for such a 
bell. 


BELLS WANTED 


WANTED: Bells.— Mrs. Tilden Paftnn. 
Lexington. 111. 312844 

Bells Wanted: 'Old, odd, intereet- 
ing. — C. F. Ziegler, 48 Woodland 
Lane, Arcadia, Calif. d3403 


FOR SALE 


FARM BELLS, complete, eoeh U0. 
Dealers discounts. — Patricks, Marlon. 

Ohio, ap!2046 

OLD BELLS LIST F RE E.- —Guy Sauls - 
bury, Spicer, Minn, dl2216 


TRAVEL SEARCH 
FOR BELLS 
By A. C. Meyer — $2,50 postpaid 


In the last 10 Bemi- retired, Mr. Mayer ud 

hla wl/e, also & bell enthusiast. Indulged their 
hobby or bell collecting, which has taken them to 
many parts of the world. In erery dir and virtu- 
ally every crossroads, they added interesting eped- 
mnns to their collection. Mr. Meyer has summaralsed 
it all In a down-to-earth story. 

U8HTNER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
(004 & Michigan Blvd.. Chicago 6. III. 

Make checks payable to Ugh to or Publishing Coro. 


Miss Price finds collecting bells not 
only interesting and satisfying but 
also closely related to her teaching 
field. 

How many hobbyists collect bells? 
Miss Price says, about 300. They are 
known as the American Bell Associa- 
tion and they will hold their next an- 
nual convention at New York in June. 

If you are looking for a hobby, here 
is one that rings the bell! 

— o — 

FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

“WNEW was throwing out a stack 
of old records, among Lliem the Edison 
Bell recording of 'Scotch Hot,’ with 
Whitlock at the bells. We played the 
record three or four times during the 
■course of one week and began to get 
response on it from our listeners. . . 
We put the record aside temporarily 
and began an investigation through 
London Records to find out who owned 
the master, Tutti Camarata of London 
Records Informed us that the firm did 
not own the master. . . but Whitlock 
was stilt around and willing to re- 
record it. We sent them an acetate 
dubbing from the original Edison Bell 
and suggested that they do it with the 
same instrumentation and arrangement. 
. , . An American publication had been 
arranged for the tune, so we wrote to 
the publisher suggesting a lyric based 
on the familiar children’s game which is 
universally known as Hop Scotch. . . 
The publisher turned the whole thing 
over to Carl Sigman, who liked the 
idea, and In two days came up with an 
engaging, refreshing lyric. . . Guy Lom- 
bardo heard it, liked it, recorded It, 
used It on his network remotes. The 
Three fS*uns recorded it. Art Mooney re- 
corded it, and Martin Block picked 
Mooney's version as the record of the 
week for the first week in August. 
Bill Gale has waxed it for the Columbia 
label, . . My sidekick,; Dee Finch, and 
r would be pleased to learn what the 
listener reaction is around Roanoke 
with 'Scotch Hot' when given the 
Walsh's Wax Works treatment." 

Mr Rayburn told me he believed 
Billy Whitlock was 80. Then Billy 
himself happened to see the first 
Variety article I wrote about him, 
and at once sent me a letter of 
thanks in which he said: "To settle 
the age question, I was 75 last 
month (July), but I have always 
kept up my practice on bells and 
xylophone, so when the Decca com- 
pany found me a month or so ago, I 
rattled off foair solos and have 
another session shortly in view. 
Should you care to have my life 
story I should be pleased to forward 
it on. It might raise a small laugh. 
I think you are correct in saying 
that Peter Dawson and myself must 
be two of the oldest gramophone ar- 
tists, and this bit of luck m the U. 
S. A. has come as a very pleasant 
surprise to me, especially since in 
these last years, things have not 
been quite so bright.” 

I was ill with a severe virus ail- 
ment when Mr. Whitlock’s letter ar- 
rived, but I sent him an air mail 
postal saying I would write at more 
length as soon as I was able. Judge 
of my amazement and delight, when 
less than a week later, I received a 
cablegram from Billy, saying he 
hoped I would soon be well. That 
was the first time my health had 
been a matter of international con- 
cern ! ! ! 

A couple of weeks later I received 
another letter from the veteran mu- 


sician-comedian, in which he humor- 
ously remarked: 

"I'm having a — of a time here over 
the song — interviews, letters, . phone 
messages, etc. Last Saturday it was on 
television. I didn’t see it myself, but 
was told it was O. K. They made It 
into a sort of a 3 ketch — girls in kilts 
doing it and so on. about a ten-minute 
show. Various bands and singers are 
doing it now, and it will be In all the 
pantomines this year. Tomorrow a copy 
is being sent to the Queen for approval. 
I shall probably get about ten years for 
that, but so long as I have a piano in 
the cel) I shall be O. K. . I think my 
son-in-law and manager is writing you 
with further particulars, so I’ll dry up. 
We must meet in 1952, if not before, all 
being well. . . Yours, till I play a harp 
instead of bells, Billy." 

Then, in two or three days more, 
came a mest interesting letter from 
Mr. Whitlock’s son-in-law, Percy 
Harris. Here are some quotations: 

"Billy Whitlock has asked me to let 
you know a few odds and ends about 
his past life. I am doing the business 
side of this lost 'upheaval' of his. Be- 
lieve me, I have never struck anything 
like it. Reporters by the dozen, photo- 
graphers, scroungers (we Americans 
would call them "panhandlers" — J. W.), 
members of Parliament, old friends snd 
now autographs; it's sending me crazy. 
But it is an experience that I would not 
have missed for anything. 

"As you know Jby now. Billy Is 75, 
but I would add, a very young 76, and 
he is game for anything. . . I am trying 
to give you a picture of him not as an 
old man of a hundred or so, as your 
press suggested, but rather os a goed 
old comedian. He has been working 
the halls and clubs with his bells and 
he has two acts, one as a fiery old 
colonel and another as a tramp, both 
of which are very popular. 

"His past history is a little varied. . , 
he started off when he was young by 
joining the Salvation Army because he 
wanted to play Lhe drmYis and soon got 
«.ed up with it and went to sea. He got 
as far os Bombay, went ashore and 
went for a long walk up country. 
Whether he had learnt to play the 
drums or not I don't know, but he cer- 
tainly did not like the sea. He joined 
an Opera Company in India and toured 
the country for about five years and 
then came home to join a troupe of 
Pierrots. He was by that time a good 
all-around musician and began writing 
his own music. That was in the year 
1903 and in the following year he joined 
the Moore and Burgess Mohawk Min- 
strels as a ‘corner man.’ His numbers 
were successful and he started record- 
ing for Edison Bell. He did so many 
that he had to use other names, and I 
■can remember my own father arguing 
with my uncle upon the merits of 
Madame Paule, Dudley Roy and Billy 
Whitlock as bell soloists. It was only 
last week that I found out that Billy 
did all of them. He also recorded for 
Beka and Clarion. About this time he 
teamed up with Charles Penrose and 
they toured the halls as a top line act 
as 'The Two Old Sports.’ When the 
talkies came they separated and Billy 
continued as a single act. Things got 
worse and worse and he started to 
drive a truck for a friend, but that was 
not a success and 1 gave him a job in 
my warehouse as a night waLchman. as 
I wanted him to start writing music 
again. He always wrote his music at 
night, and then a few weeks ago you 
played his old record. 'Scotch Hot,’ 
which started Billy on the road to 
fame once again. (Actually, of course, 
it was Gene Rayburn who first played 
the record. — J. W.). 

"Last night we sorted out some old 
photographs and amongst them was one 
which I think will interest you. It is 
a photo of the orchestra that played 
the old Edison Bell records. Billy is 
with them. 

I am having copies made and will 
send you one as I am sure you will 
enjoy it, if only for the old-fashioned 
instruments that they are holding. . . 
You may wonder how I know so much 
about Billy. I married his daughter. So 
that is my alibi." 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 

I am eagerly looking forward to 
receiving the photo of the Edison 
Bell Orchestra and hope that we can 
reproduce it later in HOBBIES. 

It occurs to me that I can end this 
article appropriately by quoting 
from a letter written by Billy Whit- 
lock to the editor of Variety. Abel 
Green (sometimes referred to as 
“The Uncrowned King of Broadway" 
because of the influence excercised 
by Variety in the theatrical world), 
and from. Mr. Green’s gracefully 
humorous reply. Said Billy: 

“I would be more than obliged if 
you could possibly send me a copy 
of your August 10th article, which 
I believe started ‘Disker Billy Whit- 
lock’ and any other article you may 
have published, as I find it impos- 
sible to obtain any back numbers in 
this country. . . I plead guilty to 
being 75, and on my 110th birthday 
you shall have the finest candle off 
the cake.’’ 

To which Abel Green replied: 

“Am enclosing a tear sheet of the 
August 10th story, as per your re- 
quest. It would appear that you’re 
a ‘Boy Scout’ of 75, instead of a 
middle-aged man of 110, as might 
have been suspected.’’ 

That seems to sura Billy Whitlock 
up. He may be 75, 'but in spirit and 
enthusiasm he’s a Boy Scout. If he 
lives to be 110, I’m. sure he’ll feel no 
more than middle-aged. I’m confi- 
dent, too, that all the readers of 
HOBBIES will join me in hoping 
that he will live to be 110 and then 
some; that “Scotch Hot" will be fol- 
lowed by many more big hits from 
his pen or on his xylophone and bells; 
and that he’ll fulfill his long-stand- 
ing ambition to visit the United 
States, which so far he has never 
seen. 

Come to see us, Billy! We Yanks 
love you!! It would be fine if you 
could attend the 1950 “John Bieling 
Day’’ party next September. 

— o — 


Death of Alice Lloyd 

Pioneer Recording Comedienne 

Alice Lloyd, one of the most popu- 
lar of the older generation of English 
music hall stars and variety artists, 
died November 17 in Banstead, Eng- 
land, aged 76. Miss Lloyd was the 
sister of the even more famous Marie 
Lloyd and was known in her Ameri- 
can vaudeville performances as “The 
Bonnie Belle of Scotland.” She and 
her sister Grace also appeared as 
“The Sisters Lloyd.” At one time she 
won a newspaper contest as the most 
popular English artist on the Ameri- 
can stage. 

The comedienne made at least four 
Victor records when she appeared in 
this country in 1907-08. The most 
popular was “You Splash Me and I’ll 
Splash You,” originally listed as a 
single-faced disc, No. 5225, and later 
coupled with “Don’t Argify,” by May 
Irwin, as double-faced No. 16058. 


Three other single-faced records were 
31646, “Never Introduce Your Bloke 
to Your Lady Friend”; 5158, “May, 
May, May,” and 5159, “Young Men 
Lodgers.” The 1909 Victor catalog 
said : “This charming English come- 
dienne has made a very great success 
in America. Her attractive personal- 
ity, bright and humorous style, and 
her amusing songs, which are absol- 
utely free from anything objection- 
able, have captured her audiences 
everywhere.” 

Alice Lloyd’s clean and innocent 
songs were in contrast to the fre- 
quently vulgar and suggestive ones 
of her sister Marie. Incidentally, her 
husband, Tom McNaughton, made the 
monolog of “The Three Trees (There! 
There! There!”) which, coupled with 
Nat Wills’ “No News, or What Killed 
the Dog,” was for many years one of 
the most popular records in the Victor 
catalog. When electric recording came 
in, it was remade by Frank Crumit. 


Death of Joe Belmont 

Joe Belmont, one of the most popu- 
lar of pioneer recording artists, died 
August 28th, aged 73. Mr. Belmont 
was noted throughout the world as a 
whistler. In recent years he and his 
son, Walter, have operated the Bel- 
mont Bird Store in Radio City. 

A biographical sketch of Mr. Bel- 
mont appeared in the March, 1948. 
issue of Hobbies. He is the second 
artist who attended the September, 
1948, “John Bieling Day” party to 
have died. A1 Bernard was the first. 
Mr. Belmont is survived by his son 
and a daughter. 

I have also heard that Frank Crox- 
ton, noted concert singer and bass of 
the Peerless Quartet from 1917 
through 1925, died recently, but have 
not obtained any details. — J. W. 


LINCOLNTANA IN 1949 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

article is written in journalistic style 
without any pretense to having been 
developed out of painstaking research. 
The only evaluation given it, then, is 
that the lay reader can understand 
and enjoy the story. One cannot 
escape being influenced to admire Carl 
Sandburg and accept him as the fine 
American that he is. 

Other good magazine articles are 
Lincoln Cabinet by Helen. Nicolay, 
Jefferson and Lincoln by Dumas 
Malone, and Lincoln's Great Decima- 
tion Of Faith by J. C. Randall. 

The Magazine Article of 1949 

Lincoln students frequently concur 
in their choice of the best Lincoln 
book of the year, but hardly ever 
agree on the magazine article. Be- 
cause of the wide variety of interests 
of readers and a lack of objective 
standards by which to judge maga- 
zine articles, we have many different 
opinions as to what constitutes the 
one article that is superior to all 
others. Moreover, the reviewer usu- 
ally has not seen some of the contri- 
butions. 


In the opinion of the winter, Lin- 
coln's Cabinet by Helen Nicolay and 
Mmy Lincoln : Judgment Appealed 
by Ruth Painter Randall stand well 
at the top of the list. These two ladies 
have taken over in 1949 and have 
asked the men to stand aside for a 
time. Personally, I like McCorison’s 
The Great Lincoln Collections And 
What Became Of Them , but Mrs. 
Randall and Miss Nicolay deal more 
directly with the Lincoln family and, 
therefore, should be entitled to care- 
ful consideration from that stand- 
point alone. 

With the Lincoln Lore sheet No. 
1067 before them, the advisory group 
of The Lincoln Foundation will prac- 
tically be compelled to name, Mary 
Lincoln: Judgment Appealed , as the 
magazine article of the year. It prob- 
ably is the best in many respects, 
consequently the writer names Mary 
Lincoln as the best Lincoln article of 
the year. Other articles, while pos- 
sessing many good features, do not 
quite have the appeal in them that is 
to be found in Ruth Painter Randall’s 
writing. 

Other Lincoln Events of 1949 

Herbert Wells Fay, former custo- 
dian of Lincoln’s Tomb, died October 
25 at the Lincoln Lodge near the 
tomb. This fine gentleman, Lincoln 
scholar, and collector will be greatly 
missed by his friends and those who 
make frequent visits to the tomb. 
His son, Earl Fay, is now acting cus- 
todian. 

The most important Lincoln cere- 
mony of the year was the unveiling 
of a large Lincoln Statue on the camp- 
us of Lincoln Memorial University. 
This fine piece of art came from the 
hands of C. S. Paolo and depicts Lin- 
coln as a lawyei*. The event took 
place on February 12. Many visitors 
from various parts of the country 
came to the University and took part 
in the colorful dedication of the prized 
addition to the university’s Lincoln 
collection. This is the first Lincoln 
statue to be unveiled in a confederate 
state and does to some extent exem- 
plify the increasing appreciation for 
Lincoln in the South. Miss Margaret 
Johnson Patterson of Greenville, Ten- 
nessee, great granddaughter of An- 
drew Johnson, unveiled the statue. 

The Golden Anniversary of the 
Illinois State Historical Society was 
held in Springfield, Illinois, October 
7-8. Included in this colorful program 
and meeting was a trip to New Salem 
in chartered buses. The New Salem 
visit gave an opportunity for all to 
inspect the reconstructed village and 
finally to assemble in front of the mu- 
seum to hear Fern Nance Pond tell 
of New Salem and then hear Carl 
Sandburg speak and sing with his 
own guitar as the accompanying mu- 
sical instrument. 

The annual pilgrimage to Lincoln’s 
Tomb by the American Legion was 
conducted again in 1949. Sangamon 
Post No. 32 of Springfield, Illinois 
was the local sponsor for this impor- 
tant event. As is customary, all of 
the important officers of the Legion, 
State and National, were in attend- 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
RICHARD J. JOSE I 


By JIM 

(NOTE. — In preparing this 
biographical sketch of Richard 
Jose (pronounced Hoh-ZAY), I 
have had the help of several of- 
ficials of the State of California, 
by which Mr. Jose was em- 
ployed for many years before 
his death. I should like to thank 
the following for their courteous 
assistance : Governor Earl W ar- 
ren; John J. Fisher, the execu- 
tive officer of the State person- 
nel board; D. D. Watson, com- 
missioner of the State Division 
of Real Estate; R. S. Davis, as- 
sistant commissioner at the 
Sacramento office; and Gaylord 
K. Nye, supervising deputy at 
San Francisco. Especially warm 
thanks go to Mr. Josh's widow, 
who has remarried and is now 
Mrs. Therese Jose Hamlin, for 
her valuable assistance in piec- 
ing together many of the details 
of her late husband's career.) 

The Final Curtain Department of 
the November 1, 1941, issue, of the 
theatrical magazine, The Billboard, 
contained the following brief death 
notice: "Richard S. Jos6, 71, ballad 
singer who helped popularize ‘Silver 
Threads Among the Gold/ (died) at 
his home in San Francisco October 
20. Bom in England, he came to this 
country as a boy soprano at the age 
of eight. He later appeared with the 
San Francisco and Lew Docks tad er 
minstrels and also appeared for 
many years in 'Old Homestead' and 
at the Old Academy of Music, San 
Francisco. Survived by his 'widow, 
Theresa.” 

That item, contains at least two 
errors. Mr. Jose’s middle initial was 
not S., but J., and his wife’s name is 
Therese. Too, there seems to be 
considerable doubt as to the age at 
which the singer left England for 
the United States, although he cer- 
tainly was only a small boy when he 
arrived in our Far West. But if 
The Billboard's curt obituary had 
been filled with the details which I 
shall give, its readers would have 
learned that Richard Jos6 had one 
of the most colorfully romantic 
careers of any theatrical notable of 
his generation. 

Since record collectors are. particu- 
larly interested in the singing done 
by Mr. Jos6 before the old-time horn, 
let's go back 38 years from that 
1941 death notice — all the way back 
to 1903. In that year the fledgling 


Have 200 Pathe records al $1 ea. 
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No lists for single order, but will send 
list of records to those desiring to pur- 
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P. F. LUPO 

1314 N. Wells St., Chicago 10, III. 
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WALSH 

Victor Talking Machine Company 
felt proud because it had just signed 
the most popular minstrel and vaude- 
ville singer of the day for a series 
of records. These appear not to have 
been the first records Dick Jose had 
made. The late Frank Dorian, who 
was associated with the Columbia 
company for the greater part of his 
more than 40 years as a business 
executive, told me that Jose "made 
a couple of Columbia cylinders many 
years ago.” They probably were is- 
sued in the 1890’s, but I don’t know 
what they were and have never seen 
them listed. It's fairly probable, too, 
that the young singer also did some 
recording for other cylinder compan- 
ies that have long been out of ex- 
istence, but I can’t say definitely 
that he did. 

To signalize Jose’s signing an ex- 
clusive contract, Victor issued a 
small, four-page folder, on which the 
company's address is given as "Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., U. S. A.,” instead of 
Camden. That is puzzling, but I as- 
sume that Victor had business offices 
in Philadelphia for a short time, 
while its factories were at Camden, 
across the Delaware river. The folder 
contains a front page picture of Mr. 
Jos6, and is entitled, "Special List 
of Monarch and De Luxe Records by 
Richard Jose, the Famous Contra- 
Tenor.” The front page also reveals 
that 10-inch, single-faced black label 
Victor records (then known as Mon- 
archs) sold for $1 each, and the 12- 
inch De Luxe size at $1.50. The back 
page shows a Victor talking machine 
with a large metal horn and a cabi- 
net adorned with too much ginger- 
bread carving and the company gets 
in a plug for its new Red Seal re- 
cords, saying: "Red Seal Records 
are heard to the best advantage when 
played on the NEW TAPERING 
ARM MACHINE — the height of me- 
chanical perfection.” 

Turning to page two, we find the 
following interesting biographical 
sketch: 

“A big-framed, big hearted, blue- 
eyed boy with the voice of an angel; 
he will never be anything else to his 
friends and they are glad of it — 
such is Richard Jos6, the most suc- 
cessful ballad singer in the world. 
Besides his supurb voice and the 
personal qualities which have made 
him so popular, Mr. Jos6 has a his- 
tory which is interesting and 
romantic. 

"Twenty-nine years ago in Corn- 
wall, England, young Jose's voice 
was first heard. Even in his infancy 
he was set down as one who, in the 
figurative language of the peasants, 
was 'bom with a bird in his throat.' 
At the age of six, Richard was the 
wonder of the village in which he 
lived because of his beautiful voice. 
When young Jos6 was twelve years 
old, his father died and the boy was 
sent to his uncle in Nevada. After a 


frightful voyage, ending in the wreck 
of the vessel in which he had taken 
passage, he arrived at his uncle's 
home only to find him gone, no one 
knew where. 

"Young Richard, with his plucky 
spirit, determined to make his own 
way and became an apprentice to a 
blacksmith at Reno, where he re- 
mained several years, building up 
the strong frame and deep chest 
which were to help make him fam- 
ous. But his wonderful voice was 
soon discovered and he became a 
member of Reed's Minstrels in San 
Francisco, at twelve dollars a week. 
So great was the sensation he cre- 
ated that in less than five months 
he was sent for by Dockstader and 
given a salary of seventy-five dol- 
lars. The rest is familiar history; 
suffice to say that he now draws 
the largest salary paid to any bal- 
lad singer in the world. Our patrons 
will doubtless appreciate the oppor- 
tunity offered them of obtaining 
these splendid records at the regular 
prices for ten and twelve-inch, and 
we anticipate an enormous sale for 
them.” 

Victor's anticipations were rea- 
lized. The Jose records had "an 
enormous sale,” by the standards of 
that day. One of those listed in the 
folder was No. 2556, "Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” the ballad with 
which the counter-tenor (a word I 
like better than "contra-tenor”) was 
most prominently identified. The 
March, 1906, Victor record supple- 
ment said that "Silver Threads” was 
the biggest seller the company had 
issued up to then — although by June 
the honor had passed to Billy Mur- 
ray's version of the great George M. 
Cohan hit, “You're a Grand Old 
Flag.” 

This first 1903 list contains two 
ten-inch records by Jose and one 
twelve-inch disc. The ten-inch were 
2554, "Belle Brandon,” concisely de- 
scribed as "an old favorite”: and the 
already mentioned "Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” of which the anno- 
tator said: "One of Jose's greatest 
successes and sung by him for many 
years, it still is demanded by his 
audiences and moves them to tears 
just as it did in the old days.” The 
twelve-inch disc was “When I'm 
Away from You” — "a charming bal- 
lad just added by Mr. Jose to his 
repertoire.” 

There are a few discrepancies, of 
the type that seem inevitable when 
gathering information about pioneer 
recording artists, in The BUlboard 
death notice and the Victor bio- 
graphical sketch which had been 
published more than a generation 
before. The Billboard gave Jose's 
age as 71 at his death. Victor said 
the singer was 29 in 1903, which 
would have made him 67 when he 
died 38 years later. Edward LeRoy 
Rice, in his book, "Monarchs of Min- 
strelsy,” gives the birth date as 
June 5, 1869. But the records of tiie 
State of California Division of Real 
Estate list it as June 5, 1872, and 
the singer’s widow says this is cor- 
rect? — which means tnat when Jos6 
died he was a few months past 69. 
The Billboard also said he came to 
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this country at the age of eight; 
Victor said his ocean voyage was 
made when he was twelve, and an- 
other source yet to be quoted puts the 
young traveler's age at ten. 

It seems surprising that anyone 
with a Spanish name such as Jose 
should have been bom in England, 
but the counter-tenor’s birthplace 
was Lanner, a village near the town 
of Red Ruth in Cornwall. Jose’s 
father was of Spanish descent, and 
his grandfather was a full-blooded 
Spaniard. His mother (whose maiden 
name was Elizabeth Francis) was 
English. The singer’s baptismal 
name was Ricardo Juan Jose, but 
after he came to America he modi- 
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Wanted to Buy: Old player piano 
rolls, classical and popular, all makes. 
Please list title, artist, make, and 
catalog number. Also want old play- 
er piano roll catalogs. — Don Atheam, 
2116 Keith Bldg., Cleveland 16, Ohio. 
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THREE EDISON cylinder phono- 
graphs, two-minute type, morning glory 
horn. 25 records with each, $15.50, or 
$45 for all. One dl&c Edison about 40" 
high, 60 records. $20. Two Edison cylin- 
der 4-min. types, 25 records, built in 
horn, $10.50 ea. Table model Victrola on 
matching record stand, 60 records, $25. 
Express collect. — Karr Museum, Stan- 
berry, Mo. mhl564 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm* 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner. 1433 York Are.. 
N. Y. C. jal2428l 

SWISS MUSICAL UNITS $2.75.— Music 
Boxes, 131 West 42nd. New York City 
18, N. Y. my30Gl 


fied it to Richard J. Jos6. It would 
be interesting to know how the Span- 
ish Jose family happened to settle 
in Cornwall, the locale of Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s immortal opera, "Pi- 
rates of Penzance.” 

Richard Jose married Miss Therese 
Shrieve, of Carson City, Nevada, on 
July 20, 1898. He was at the peak 
of his .career when he made his first 
Victor records some five years later. 
I think this would be a good place 
to quote from a letter written to me 
years ago by another vaudeville 
favorite and pioneer recording artist 
who knew Jose well and loved him — 
the late Dan W. Quinn. To an extent, 
the lives of the two singers parallel, 
since Jos6 crossed the Atlantic as a 
boy, hoping to live with an uncle 
in the Far West, and Quinn, at an 
even earlier age, came from San 
Francisco to make his home with his 
grandmother in New York. Here Is 
what Dan Quinn wrote: 

"Dick Jose. . . was a counter- 
tenor and, in my estimation, 
the finest ballad singer this 
country ever had. He came in- 
to great prominence singing 
'With All Her Faults I Love 
Her Still.’ I never did hear 
anyone (else) even try to sing 
it, and you may rest assured 
no one ever could. This song 
he owned ‘body and soul.’ This 
is not taking one iota from his 
ability in rendering other songs. 
He had an appealing voice, so 
full of love and heartbreak, 
and would bring the tears xo 
anyone’s eyes who had a soul 
within him. 


WANTED: Victor or Edison catalogs 
and supplements, 1912 or earlier. — L. E. 
Mack, 1167 Penniman. Plymouth, Mioh. 
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WANTED. Governor Assembly for Bu- 
phonia Music Box. Best offer takes 1914, 
1921, 1925 Victor record catalogs. — 

A. Nugent, 100 North Third, Richmond. 
Virginia. mhl481 


“THE LAST of the Cremonas”, booklet 
listing 30 other luthiers will be sent post 
paid for $1.— Berger, 5800 S. W. 27th St., 
Coral Gables, Fla. Jel20041 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to I860 
for sale. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
List 10c. — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver 6, 
Oolo. myl22511 


Wanted: Coin-operated, automatic 
musical instruments and music rolls 
for Seeburg Pianos, Mills Violin Vir- 
tuosos, etc. — Wm. S. Allen, 616 First 
National Bank Bldg. Santa Ana, 
Calif. mh60621 


FLUTE, Baxter, beautiful condition, 
all silver, $35. Also a five pedal harp. — 
C. E. H. Whitlock, 15 Broadway, New 
Haven, Conn. mh3882 


FOR SALE: Piano, upright, ebony. 
Ghickering, solid brass Candelabra at 
sides. Designed copper plate above 
pedals. Custom built, 1860. — Esther Sip- 
ler, Darby, Pa. ap3633 


CAN SUPPLY PARTS for disc and 
cylinder phonographs? — Leroy Hugh- 
banks, Osborne, Kans. ap3633 


WANT TO BUY Steinway or Mason 
and Hamlin pianos In any condition,* 
state price. — Braun’s Piano House, 2380 
N. W. 7th Street, Miami 36, Fla. ap4006 


OLD POPULAR sheet music. 6 fo 
$1.00.— P. C. Hillebrant, 147 Bartlett St. 
Rochester, N. Y. mhl02 


"I can see him now in my 
mind’s eye — Dick Jose singing 
'My Gal Sal’, and seated at the 
piano no less a personage than 
the author, Paul Dresser, one 
of nature’s noblemen. Paul 
would accompany him on the 
piano, and how Dick would 
render this beautiful ballad, and 
Paul sitting there, crying like 
a child, the tears rolling down 
his cheeks at the beautiful ren- 
dition. This is the gospel truth. 
He, Paul Dresser, was a great 
big good-hearted fellow who 
loved everybody and who was 
in return beloved by* all who 
knew him, and when he wrote 
a song he put more human in- 
terest in it than any man alive. 
To hear Dick sing 'Where Is My 
Wandering Boy?* was a rare 
treat indeed. He sang for a long 
while in ‘The Old Homestead’ at 
the old Star Theater, corner of 
B roadway and Thirteenth 
street, New York City, and one 
of the songs he sang was 'Day 
after Day , ’ whi ch was wo rth 
going miles to hear. I used to 
meet him at the Victor labora- 
tory in Camden. Either I’d fol- 
low him or he would follow me 
with our list of songs, also 
around at the different publish- 
ing houses.” 

Doesn’t that quotation bring the 
theatrical days of more than a gen- 
eration ago vividly to life ? The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


RECORDS 


FINE CLASSICAL RECORDS: Auc- 
tion: Imported Ins trume n tala, largely 
cutouts. Unusual collectors opportunity. 
Write: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold, Ambler, 
Penna. 


Ajjwiai , 

mh6446 


100,000 OPERATIC RECORDS, for sale. 
G&T, HMV, Fonotipias, Victor, Colum- 
bia, etc. Send want list to — John Sicig- 
nano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N. J. 

mh6007 


ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hir&chmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. o 126121 


EIGHT THOUSAND different selec- 
tions ; vocal operatic acoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists. — E. F. Prescott, 
3045 Jackson, San Francisco 16, Calif. 

d!26351 


WILL BUY used records, or collec- 
tions. — Jacob S. Schneider, 128 West 
66th St., New York City 23, N. Y. mh3882 


FINE OLD RECORDS for sale: Clas- 
sical, vocal, operatic, violin, piano, 
vaudeville, jazz, popular, Lauder, Mc- 
Cormack, reasonably priced. Write 
wants or visit — Heyman, 528 East 3rd 
St. f Brooklyn 18, N. Y. mh3084 


OLD CYLINDER -phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third. Richmond, Va. au6407 


RARE OLD RECORDS for sale: Vocal 
operatic, popular, collectors items, 
reasonably priced. Ask for lists. — Delano, 
349 Llndenwolde, Ambler, Pa. 

xnh!20821 


RARE RECORDS: Private Collection 
for sale. Three hundred Caruso, Mc- 
Cormack, Sousa, etc. For information 
write— Forest Draper, Pittsfield, New 
Hampshire. <mhll61 


COLLECTORS' GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1895.1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.75. American Record Collectors’ Ex- 
change, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
New York. fl24201 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonlum, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

&U6084 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
make* for sale. Specify wants. No list*. 
Stamp, please. — “Pastonow” Records, 
211 N. Market St., Rockville, Ind. mh3c 

MONTH L Y A U CTI O N thousands clas- 
sical vocal records. Free list. — S. J. 
Mitchell, 1280 Raleigh St., Denver 4, 
Colorado. Je644« 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold.— ^James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

ap3084 


records, individually offered. Lists is- 
sued according to singers. Please state 
“wants”. Write or visit— Record Collec- 
tors Service. 502 East 88th 0t.. New 
York 28, N. Y. ap3464 


WANTED: Sammy Kaye, Guy Lom- 
bardo records. — Gerhardt, 4316 Ridge- 
view, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. jly 6483 


MUSIC — REPAIR 


MBLODEONS restored like new. We 
buy. sen, repair.— C-sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 0. Diamond, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 


Je6215 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

days when those big men, Richard 
Jose and Paul Dresser, were at the 
top of their respective fields — Dres- 
ser as the reigning dean of the pop- 
ular song writing world and Jose as 
one of its best loved singers. How- 
ever, the period of “My Gal Sal” 
was a time of sorrow for both. 
Through a series of misfortunes, 
Dresser had lost all his money when 
he wrote “My Gal Sal” in 19U5, and 
lacked funds with which to promote 
the number which, after his death, 
was to become one of his greatest 
hits. He died, broken-hearted, about 
a year later without knowing that 
"Sal” was to rank with “On the 
Banks' of the Wabash” as one of his 
most enduring songs — a true classic. 

And the former Mrs. Jose says 
that the singer also was a victim of 
bad luck in 1905. He was appearing 
at one of the Percy Williams vaude- 
ville houses in Brooklyn, when a 
heavy iron-bound “drop” fell from 
the flies and struck him on the head. 
The accident didn't cause him to 
lose his voice permanently, but Mrs. 
Hamlin says that many stitches 
were taken in his head, which was 
bandaged for many weeks. His hair 
had been jet-black, but when the 
bandages were removed it was snow 
white. Next month I shall re- 
produce a photograph of the singer 
sent to me by Mrs. Hamlin. It was 
taken after the tenor had recovered 
and shows him with a mass of white 
hair. It is precisely like the picture 
reproduced by Victor in the 1903 
folder except that his hair is black 
in the latter and that he is wearing 
a different necktie and collar. But, 
aside from the change in hair color, 
the singer's features look precisely 
the same in both pictures, taken 
many years apart. 

I have a vivid recollection of read- 
ing a newspaper item about Josd’s 
misfortune long after it occurred. It 
formerly was the custom of many 
Negro families in the South to cover 
the walls of their homes with old 
newspapers instead of plaster or 
wall paper. On one occasion, as a 
small boy, I went into a vacant 
house formerly occupied by a Negro 
family and saw on the wall a piece 
of paper with the name of Richard 
Jose prominently displayed. Being 
even then very much concerned with 
anything about an artist who was 
well known for his records, I read 
the story. It told of Jose’s suing the 
management of the theatre in which 
his accident occurred, and said that 
when he had finished telling of how 
for a time he was unable to speak 
above a whisper and his hair turned 
white, just about Everybody m the 
courtroom, the judge included, was 
in tears. I have always remembered 
the date of that old newspaper as 
1917, but if that is right, the dam- 
age suit either had been long post- 
poned or had dragged through a 
protracted period. 

Apparently, Victor had recorded a 
considerable number of Jose songs 
before his accident occurred, for they 
continued to be issued regularly. In 


1904 the first of his several records 
of sacred music was announced. The 
April supplement said: "Those who 
have never heard Mr. Jos6 sing any- 
thing but the popular ballads of the 
day will no doubt be surprised at 
his beautiful rendering of sacred 
songs and hymns. Organ accompani- 
ment is used for all Mr. Jose’s sacred 
selections.” The number issued that 
month was M2669, “Sun of My Soul.” 
In June, 1906, one of the tenor’s les- 
ser-known numbers, a 12-inch version 
of “The Blind Boy,” was issued. It 
is hard to find, but I have been 
lucky enough to get a copy. The 
supplement said: “A famous dramatic 
song with which Mr. Jos6 made a 
great success some years ago. He 
has sung it for the Victor in re- 
sponse to many requests from those 
who heard it at the time when it 
formed part of Mr. Josh’s reper- 
toire.” “The Blind Boy” owed its 
popularity to its introduction in 
England by the late G. H. Chirgwin, 
a music hall performer who wore a 
white patch over one eye and was 
known as "The White-Eyed Kaffir.” 
He accompanied himself on the vio- 
lin, and an even more famous num- 
ber of his was “My Fiddle is My 
Sweetheart.” 

I doubt that Mr. Jos6 did any re- 
cording after his accident. His last 
Victor record was issued in 1907, al- 
though two of his most popular 
selections, “Abide With Me” and 
“Belle Brandon,” were taken over 
into the double-faced list, which be- 
gan in 1909. Several of the single- 
faced numbers also remained in the 
catalog for many years. Meanwhile, 
he had sung all the favorite numbers 
in his repertoire. These included, 
besides those already mentioned, 
“Dear Old Girl,” “With All Her 
Faults,” “Killamey,” "When You 
and I Were Young,” "Ben Bolt,” 
“Home, Sweet Home” and “We’ve 
Been Churns for Fifty Years.” What 
I hope is a complete list of the Jos6 
records will be given at the end of 
this series. 

(To be continued) 

MECHANICAL ANTIQUES 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 

able static electric machine, an elec- 
tric sparker, and several models of 
houses to demonstrate the effective- 
ness of lighting rods. One, called a 
“thunder house,” contained a small 
charge of gun-powder to illustrate 
what would happen when a house 
was not properly protected with rods. 

Euriometers, devices for showing 
the effect of combining gases, appear 
in the chemistry part of the exhibit. 
One such instrument, used by the 
third Hollis professor in the early 
19th century, is believed to be the 
oldest surviving piece of chemical 
apparatus at Harvard. Other ex- 
hibits in this field are a chemical 
slide rule, and instruments for in- 
vestigating steam and gases. 

Specimens from Professor Peck’s 
collection of dried fishes, the oldest 
surviving biological exhibits in the 
University, highlight the displays in 
the biological field. One of three 
fish on view is labelled “common 
sucker from the Charles River, 1790.” 


The oldest geological or miner- 
alogical specimens in Harvard Uni- 
versity appear in the section of the 
exhibition devoted to these fields. 
They consist of a specimen of barite 
from Saxony, part of a gift from the 
Committee of Safety of the French 
Republic to Harvard in 1795, and 
the Bowdoin Marbles, a panel of 44 
examples of polished European 
marble. The marbles are a portion 
of a gift from James Bowdoin to 
Harvard College in 1796. 

CIRCUSIANA 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

everything from candy floss to 
chameleons for the cirous spectators, 
operating a diner and two stands 
on the midway, a back yard lunch 
stand, and several stands in the men- 
agerie tents, as well as working in 
the seats. Seven others sell souvenir 
programs. 

To look after the business of the 
show, with offices in compartments 
of the ticket wagons, in addition to 
the executives, are the legal ad- 
juster and two assistants, who handle 
complaints, three timekeepers and 
the secretaries to executives. 

In the backyard, occupying tent or 
office wagons, are such important 
individuals as the circus physician 
and his assistant, a mail agent, a 
purchasing agent, forage agent, two 
commissary men, and three opera- 
tors of personnel buses. There are 
five chauffeurs, a laundry and dry 
cleaning department with six em- 
ployees, a sanitation crew of four, an 
iceman, and a police chief, with two 
midway watchmen and eight in the 
backyard. A mechanical department 
numbers eight persons. 

To look after the comfort of ex- 
ecutives and performers on the sleep- 
ing cars are 36 porters and maids. 

Thus we have, generally speaking, 
the personnel of the “biggest show 
on earth.” There are a few addition- 
al utility men on the staff as a rule 
and forces in various departments 
are supplemented with recruited town 
labor to meet various emergencies 
and to maintain train schedules when 
long runs are required. 

The circus is a city within itself 
and this is exemplified by the Ring- 
ling circus. Many of the performers 
or attaches double in other capacities 
to furnish services to their fellow 
employes, such as barber and beauty 
shop work, chiropractic treatments, 
sale of theatrical magazines and 
there are loan agents among the 
thrifty. 

One of the biggest jobs is that of 
the interpreters, who are required 
to keep a family happy that speaks 
from 18 to 24 languages. 
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the autumn of 1921-22 she was a 
guest star at the Berlin State Opera 
and achieved splendid notices. “A 
wonderful voice of rare beauty in tone 
and color.” (Nov., 1921) “Her Count- 
ess in Figaro is a well-considered, dis- 
tinguished creation.” (Nov. 1921) 
“We have never yet heard so sweet 
and beautiful a Euridice,” (Jan. 
1922) "Her Pamina was outstanding. 
Not since the heyday of Claire Dux 
have we heard such glorious Mozart 
singing in Berlin.” (Jan. 1922). 

Many details of Rethberg’s early 
career are contained in the book Elis- 
abeth Rethberg' s I hr Leben und Kun- 
stlertum published in 1928 at Schwar- 
zenberg, from which I have drawn 
freely for this article. It is available 
at the New York Public Library. The 
authors, Horst Henschel and Fried- 
rich, assert that Rethberg sang 106 
parts at Dresden' but do not list them. 
They do, however,’ give the following 
list of her characterizations at Dres- 
den ini 1921: Agathe, Aida, Anna 
(Hans H effing). Butterfly, Elisabeth, 
Elsa, Euryanthe, Evchen. Countess, 
Ilia ( Idameneus ) Inez, Kaiserin, Kon- 
stanze, Leonora (II Trovatore) , Marie 
( Bartered Bride), Mimi, Micaela, 
Nedda, Octavian, Pamina, Saffi, 
Sophie and Tosca. A most imposing 
array! and a great tribute to her ver- 
satility! During Rethberg’s seven 
years’ stay at Dresden Richard Tau- 
ber was her colleague and must have 
partnered her quite often, but apart 
from their collaboration in Zigeuner- 
baron , no details are given either in 
the Rethberg biography mentioned 
above or in the recent excellent book 
written about Tauber by his wife. 

In 1922 Rethberg sailed for the U. 
S. A. which she henceforth made her 
permanent home. She did return to 
Dresden from time to time, however, 
for a series of Lieder recitals and op- 
eratic performances in 1925 and 1927, 
to create the title role of Richard 
Strauss’ Aegyptian Helen at the world 
premiere in 1928, and for a special 
“Rethberg Week” at the Dresden Op- 
era in 1930 when honorary member- 
ship of all the state theatres in Sax- 
ony was conferred on her. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 
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Favorite Pioneer 

RICHARD 

By JIM 

When next we hear of Richard 
Jos6, it is 1915. The man with the 
marvelous counter-tenor voice, the 
highest kind a male singer can have, 
is now 42, prematurely white haired 
because of the accident in the Brook- 
lyn theater, but once more in good 
health. He has also starred in a mo- 
tion picture — a silent one, of course — 
for the K. and R. Film Company, of 
126-132 West 46th Street, New York. 
The picture is named for the song, 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 
with which the singer is inseparably 
identified, and when it is shown in 
the larger cinema houses, Jos6 goes 
along and sings several numbers, in- 
cluding, of course, “Silver Threads.” 

I have a copy of The Kanr Journal, 
a publication issued in July, 1915, by 
the makers of the film, which was 
written and produced by Pierce Kings- 
ley. It is devoted almost entirely to 
blurbs for the picture and to much 
information, written in a richly ^senti- 
mental vein, about Richard Jose’s ca- 
reer. There is a picture of the Madi- 
son Square Garden of that day, which 
had been transformed from a sports 
arena into a film house and was de- 
scribed as “the largest motion picture 
playhouse in the world, seating 12,000 
people.” We are further told that the 
screen, or “sheet,” was 26 by 34 feet 
(also the largest in the world), and 
that the “throw” from the projection 
booth to screen was 315 feet. “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold” was the 
first film to be shown at the Garden. 
It appears to have been a rustic 
drama, mingling humor and pathos, 
of “The Old Homestead” type, as wit- 
ness this comment from the Moving 
Picture World : “This is something 
more than a picture. It is the simple 
old rural romance told again freshly 
and truly. The story runs along 
smoothly and convincingly.” And the 
New York Dramatic Mirror remarked : 
“The Picture has a really stirring 
hold upon the tender feelings of its 
audiences. It harks back to the ele- 
mental surprisingly well. It is as- 
tounding how much the picture does 
get under the skin. They register a 
big heart punch.” A hand bill which 
advertised the picture said that 
“America’s Sweetest Contra-Tenor 


Recording Artists 

J. JOSS II 

WALSH 

will positively appear in person and 
sing at each ' performance. His won- 
derful golden voice has thrilled the 
hearts of millions of song-loving peo- 
ple. He made immortal ‘Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,’ ‘When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie,’ ‘Belle 
Brandon’ and scores of other undying 
gems. Mr. Jose will sing a selected 
program in coniunction with the beau- 
tiful, thrilling,' laughing, heart throb- 
bing photo drama in which he also 
appears — ‘Silver Threads Among the 
Gold,’ the ‘Way Down East’ of the 
screen. In six parts, with 250 people 
and 210 scenes of wondrous beauty 
and surpassing realism never before 
seen in filmdom.” 

'.The most, interesting thing about 
the ' Kanr Jbm'nal is “The Life Story 
of Richard J. Jos£” sub-titled "The 
Sweet Singer Who Made ‘Silver 
Threads Among the Gold’ famous.” I 
shall now quote from the article: 

Richard J. Jose was born in 
Cornwall, England. . . When Dick 
Jose was hardly able to toddle, his 
father would sit at the organ with 
the baby Dick on his knee, and play 
and sing, so that almost the first 
words lisped by little Dick were the 
words of a church hymn. Before he 
was three years of age ; he could 
sing ‘Will You Meet Me at the 
Fountain?’ At the age of pight, he 
was known as the phenomenal boy 
soprano. His fame spread all over 
the country and he was taken to 
London, where he sang before the 
crowned heads, after which the boy 
was heard all through the prov- 
inces. 

Owing to a sudden attack of ill- 
ness of his father’s, from which he 
never recovered, the boy’s tour 
ceased. The mother, who was an in- 
valid, was left along with little 
Dick, two other sons and two 
daughters of tender years. The fa- 
ther had a brother ... in a mining 
camp at Virginia City, .Nevada, who 
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after hearing* from his sister-in- 
law, sent her money and persuaded 
her to allow little Dick to visit him, 
as he was the oldest of the chil- 
dren. So at the age of ten, the little 
lad left Cornwall with a tag sewed 
to the lapel of his coat, bearing the 
address of his uncle. . . He made 
the entire trip alone. When the boy 
reached his long journey's end he 
found that his uncle had died while 
the lad was on the ocean, so at that 
tender age when a child needs the 
guidance of a parent most, little 
Dick found himself homeless and 
alone in a strange land and in one 
of the wildest mining camps of 
America at that time, and often he 
was forced to sleep with but the sky 
for a blanket. 

One night, hungry and weary, he 
found himself peering through the 
window of a concert hall and gam- 
bling house, where the roughest el- 
ement of the mining camp gathered 
nightly. The boy was cold, his sock- 
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less feet were lacerated from his 
well-worn and broken shoes. As he 
listened to the ribald song accom- 
panied by a piano, he was clutched 
from behind by powerful hands, 
which shook him until his teeth 
chattered and a harsh voice rang in 
his ears, demanding to know what 
he was doing there. Little Dick, not 
knowing what to say to the man, 
muttered "I can sing, mister.” The 
man laughed and took Dick by the 
hand and led him into the gambling 
house and calling the proprietor 
said, “Hey, Doc, here's a kid that 
sez he kin sing,” and with that he 
pushed the boy toward the owner of 
the place. The latter ordered little 
Dick to get out and pointed to the 
door. Dick, in a trembling voice, 
while big tears began to flow, told 
the proprietor that he could sing. 
Several of the players were then at- 
tracted to the scene by this time, 
and as the boss grabbed the boy to 
throw him out they intercepted and 
put the lad up on the little stage 
and told him to sing. While hunger 
pains gnawed at his little body he 
sang in a sweet plaintive tone “Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold.” The 
place was soon hushed in silence, 
the roulette wheel stopped, the 
clinking of the chips and coins were 
silent and from that gathering of 
fearless gamblers not a sound came, 
while most of them were actually 
crying. When the song was finished 
and the tension was at the break- 
ing point, someone said, "Do you 
know any more songs, Bub?” Dick 
nodded and started to sing the 
hymn he loved the best, “Nearer, 
My God, to Thee.” Men who had 
not seen the inside of a church for 
years removed their hats and fell 
to their knees on the floor. The boy 
was forced to sing this hymn three 
times. All gambling was suspended 
for the night, and the boy's pres- 
ence threatened to put the place out 
of business. They gave him food 
and offered him drink. The latter 
the boy refused, and up to the pres- 
ent day, with “Silver Threads” 
above his own brow, Richard Jos4 
has never known the taste of liquor 
in any form. 

After the episode in the gambling 
house, the news spread about the 
camp how the boy's singing stopped 
the game. It was heralded to the 
ears of a kindly minister, who was 
the parson of a little church. . . He 
took Dick to his home and cared 
for him. The following Sunday he 
took him to church and during the 
singing of a hymn that little Dick 
had learned in far away England, 
he joined in and sang with all his 
heart in the melody. Before it was 
half over the boy realized that he 
was the only one in the whole con- 
gregation that was singing. Tears 
dimmed the eyes of all. In a few 
words the minister told his congre- 
gation Dick's sad story. After the 
services almost everyone in the con- 
gregation wanted to adopt the boy. 
The choice went to a kindly black- 
smith’s wife. Soon Dick started 
bravely to learn the blacksmith 
business under W. J. Luke and his 
good wife, who were all that fond 


parents could be to little Dick. . . 
The minister was at the head of a 
select school for girls that held 
thi*ee classes each day, including a 
night class. To this latter class 
Dick was admitted as the only boy 
in the entire school. After his day’s 
work in the blacksmith shop, he at- 
tended school from 7 p. m to 9 
p m,, and to this kindly minister 
Mr. Jose owes his education, which 
has been a thorough one in every 
rfespect, and if ever a man followed 
the Golden Rule that man is Rich- 
ard Jos A 

I pause here long enough to note 
another discrepancy. What, I wonder, 
is the truth about young JosA's uncle? 
Had he gone away, “no one knew 
where,” as the Victor folder said, or 
had he died, as related in the Kanr 
Journal ? And no doubt you have no- 
ticed that the latter says the boy left 
England at the age of ten, whereas 
The Billboard fixed his age at eight 
and the Victor circular at twelve. 
Now, back to the Journal, which con- 
tinued, under the head of “Mr. Josh's 
Theatrical Career”: 

Mr. JosAs fame as a sweet singer 
spread from Virginia City through- 
out the country and he was known 
everywhere as the “Singing Black- 
smith.” He was induced to join the 
San Francisco minstrels . . . where 
he made a sensation w hich was 
soon heralded to New York. At 
that time Lew Dockstader was 
forming his minstrel company to 
open on Broadway near 29 Street, 
which was afterwards known as 
the Princess Theater. Mr. Jos4 was 
engaged as the premier ballad sing- 
er for this company. While singing 
there, the late and dearly beloved 
Denman Thompson heard him sing. 
He was so impressed with Josh's 
sweet voice that he started negotia- 
tions to secure his services for “The 
Old Homestead,” and Mr. Jos4 
opened in this time-honored play at 
the Academy of Music in New 
York, where it ran a straight year 
and came back time after time. A 
strong affiliation sprang up be- 
tween Mr. Thompson and Mr. Jos4, 
which continued up to Mr. Thomp- 
son's demise. 

Mr. Jose toured for eight years 
with “The Old Homestead” and be- 
came known and revered by the- 
ater-goers the land over. During his 
engagement with “The Old Home- 
stead” there was one song that Mr. 
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Jose sang alone and which Mr. 
Thompson listened to at every per- 
formance. It was called “Day After 
Day.” A stage hand with the com- 
pany would place a chair in the en- 
trance near to Jos6's position on 
the stage, and Denman Thompson 
would sit there and listen to the 
singer render this pathetic ballad 
to the dear old lady character in 
the play. Many and many a time 
has dear old “Uncle Josh's” hand- 
kerchief wiped away a tear. When 
the song was ended Mr. Thompson 
would rise from his chair and go to 
his dressing room apparently in 
deep thought. . . 

As Mr. Jose's fame spread he had 
many offers to star in his own com- 
pany, so during the last season with 
the “Old Homestead,” Mr. Kith of 
the famous vaudeville circuit in- 
duced Mr. Jose to sign a contract. 
When Mr. Jos6 informed Mr. 
Thompson, the latter said, “You 
won't leave me until the end of the 
season, will you, Dick?” and Mr. 
Jos6 said, “No, indeed, Governor, 
I'll be with you until your season 
ends.” The following year Mr. Jos6 
and Mr. Thompson met and both 
were on their way to play in Pitts- 
burgh. During the conversation Mr. 
Thompson said, "Well, Dick, I ain't 
heard the old song, ‘Day After 
Day,’ since you left us, and some 
evening during the week I want you 
to sing it for me.” 

"Why, Governor,” Dick replied, 
“you have a fine quartet and fine 
singers. Why don’t you let one of 
them sing it? You know that you 
are welcome to use my song.” 

Denman Thompson shook his 
head and said, "No, Dick. I don't 
want to hear anyone but you sing 
that song, and when you left my 
company the song went with you.” 

It will be remembered that Dan 
Quinn, in the letter quoted in the first 
installment of this series, mentioned 
Jose's singing of the song, “Day After 
Day,” as being worth going miles to 
hear. He and Denman Thompson, the 
"Uncle Josh Whitcomb” from whom 
Cal Stewart got his idea of “Uncle 
Josh Weathersby,” certainly appear 
to have been in agreement on that 
point. 

Getting back to the Kanr Journal , 
we find a touching account of “Mr. 
Josd’s Return to His Native Village”: 

Twelve years after his arrival in 
America he sailed for Cornwall, 
England, to pay a visit to his 
mother, brothers and sisters. News 
of his coming was heralded about 
among the miners and villagers 
who had known him as a child. 
During his long absence Dick never 
forgot the dear old invalid mother 
and his brothers and sisters, and a 
good portion of his earnings always 
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found its way to the dear ones at 
home. His mother's joy knew no 
bounds when the good news reached 
her that Dick was coming home and 
she was under the impression that 
Dick was coming home for good, 
and the other children did not spoil 
the illusion, but they knew that 
their brother's home was in Amer- 
ica with his wife and his other in- 
terests. Mr. Jos6 arrived at the 
Cornwall station, which was about 
two and one-half miles from the old 
home. He was met by his brother. 
It was a beautiful moonlight night 
and Dick wanted a good talk with 
his brother before entering the 
home, so prevailed on him to walk 
the distance, which they did. 

As they passed along the way, 
Mr. Jos4 noticed in the window of 
every house tallow candles had been 
placed. At first he did not give it 
serious attention, but as the lighted 
candles appeared more numerous 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.96 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave. . 
N. Y. C. 1al242o 1 

“TH E LAST of the Cremonas”, booklet 
listing 30 other luthiers will be sent post 
paid for $1. — Berger, 6800 S. W. 27th St., 
Coral Gables, Fla. Jel20041 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860 
f^r sale. Ballads. Ragtime, everything, 
list 10c. — Fore's. 3161 High, Denver 6. 
Colo. myl 22611 


FLUTE, Baxter, beautiful condition, 
all silver, $36. Also a five pedal harp. — 
C. E. H. Whitlock. 15 Broadway, New 
Haven, Conn. je38S2 


FOR SALE: Pi ano, upright, ebony, 
Chlckering. solid brass Candelabra at 
sides. Designed copper plate above 
pedals. Custom built, 1860. — Esther Slp- 
ler. Darby, Pa. &pS633 


CAN SUPPLY PARTS for disc and 
cv"nder phonographs? — Leroy Hugh- 
banks. Osborne, Kans. &P3633 


WANT TO BUY ©teinway or Mason 
and Hamlin pianos In any condition; 
state price. — Braun's Plano House, 2380 
N. W. 7th Street, Miami 35, Fla. ap4006 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. 'Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp, please. — "Pastonow" Records, 
211 N. Market St., Rockville. Ind. je3614 


RECORDS 


ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. o 126121 


EIGHT THOUSAND different selec- 
tions ; vocal operatic acoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists. — E. F. Prescott, 
3045 Jackson, San Francisco 16, Calif. 

dl26361 


FINE OLD RECORDS for sale: Clas- 
sical, vocal, operatic, violin, piano, 
vaudeville, jazz, popular, Lauder, Mc- 
Cormack, reasonably priced. Write 
wants or visit — Heyman, 628 East 3rd 

St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. ap3084 

OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. au&407 


COLLECTORS 1 GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1896,1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.76. American Record Collectors' Ex- 
change, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
New York. fl24201 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody. 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

au6084 


MONTHLY AUCTION thousands clas- 
sical vocal records. Free list. — S. J. 
Mitchell, 1280 Raleigh St., Denver 4, 
je«44< 


Colorado. 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 

Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 
ap3084 


VOCAL COLLECTIONS: Hard-to-get 
records, individually offered. Lists Is- 
sued according to singers. Please state 
“wants". Write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 502 East 88th ©L, New 
York 28. N. Y. ag>3404 

WANTED: Sammy Kaye, Guy Lom- 
bardo records. — Gerhardt, 4316 Ridge- 

view, Cincinnati 5, Ohio. Jly 6483 

FOR SALE: 3 small Seeburg pianos, 
6 Mills Violin boxes, 2 Orchestra pianos, 
1 Tangley Calliope; all coin -operated, In 
good mechanical condition. Contact — 
O. L. Cooper, 3605 Gundry Ave., Long 
Beach, California. Je3825 

MUSIC BOXES for sale: (1) Stella 
17" discs. 18 discs. Case mahogany 
stained. Modern case, not original. Eacel. 
tone and condition, $75. (2) Swiss; fine 
walnut case, 33x14x12"; cylinders, 16" 
long; 6 cylinders, 48 tunes, 8 beUs; run- 
ning; excellent condition, $160. Firm 
prices. — R. C. Collins, 129 Melrose PI., 
Ridgewood, New Jersey. apl044 

SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm - 
ing single tunes $1.96. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 
N. Y. C. jal 201 


FOR SALE: Collectors Prize: Tangley 
Calliope with blower, reflnished, com- 
pletely restored, $750. Coin operated 
player piano as Is, $175. Deagan Triple 
Octave Chimes restored. $350. 65 note 

piano rolls. Expert repair service on 
above. — Lee, 934 N. Lancaster, Dallas. 
Texas. my3426 

A GENUINE David Hopp violin; per- 
fect condition, excellent tone. $300 00. — 
Little Eva’s Antique Shop, 3032 Delesea 
Drive, Glassboro, N. J. my3003 


VIOLIN: Perfect condition, excellent 
tone: full size. Maker, Michael Ignatius 
Stadknann, Wien (Vienna) 1786 Offer, 
please. — Turtle House Antiques, Egbert 
Hill, Morristown, N. J. ap!291 


MUSIC — REPAIR 


MELODEONS restored like new. We. 
buy, sell, repair.— C- sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 Diamond, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Je62lo 


REGINA PIANO for sale: 9 ft. high, 
12 32" diam. discs, bells, drums, cym- 
bals. Coin operated. $325.— Bomand Co„ 
333 5th Ave., Pelham 66, N. Y. ap!802 

STUPENDOUS Record Auction. 25,000 
rarest recordings. Everything you want: 
Old-time vocals. Instrumentals, seldom 
recorded songs, instruments. Sweet, hot. 
Salon groups, organ, piano, soloists, 
famed personalities, foreign, domestic, 
every type music, artists. Several month- 
ly listings beg. Feb. “Record Clanger*’ 
Mag. (McAndrew) or 26c for Hat. — Box 
JMA, c/o HOBBIES. apl673 

Ponselle, “Vestale”; De Luca, “Ben- 
venuto”; Kurz, “Nordstem”, $3.85 
each. Also, Battistini, “Don Giovan- 
ni' (Warsaw 1903); Boninsegna, 
“Leseaut” (Milan 1904); Plancon, 
"Serenade Mefistofele” (London 
1902), $2.85 each. All brand new orig- 
inal matrix pressings. Others. For 
list, write: — Addison Foster, 1226 
Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Penna. 

apl405 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

Dick stopped and looked from house 
to house. . . “Brother,” said Dick, 
“what's going on here? Why so 
many candles burning in windows?” 
The brother shook his head and in- 
timated that he did not know, leav- 
ing Dick perplexed. As they reached 
an old stone arch which was the 
gateway to the village proper, Dick 
was amazed to see the top of the 
arch literally covered with burning 
tallow dips and not a soul about. 
Dick said, “What is this for?” 
pointing at the lights, and looked 
search: ngly at his brother. The lat- 
ter looked up with a smile on his 
face and a tear in his eye and said, 
“I guess it's for you, Dick. The 
folks want to show you how wel- 
come you are at home.” This simple 
honest tribute to the wanderer's re- 
turn unnerved him completely and 
he sobbed in his brother's arms in 
gratitude to the kind hearts and 
appreciation of their sincere wel- 
come. As they passed through the 
arch, on each side of the street ev- 
ery window held flaming candles. 
Soon the brothers reached the gate 
of the old home. Not a light of any 
description was seen about the 
house. Dick's heart almost stopped 
beating. He grasped his brother's 
arm with but one thought, “Mother, 
is she — ” The brother assured him 
that mother was all right. “But 
why is there no light about the 
house?” The brother took Dick’s 
arm and entered the gate. Instead 
of entering the front door, he 
walked Dick around to the garden 
at the back of the house. The broth- 
er spoke quite loud, “Welcome home, 
Dick,” and, as if by magic, lights 
sprang up from candles, lanterns 
and rushes, and over a hundred 
voices started to sing, “We Shall 
Meet at the Fountain,” the hymn 
made famous in Cornwall by little 
baby Dick JosA . . 

During the two summer months 
that Dick remained in Cornwall he 
was lionized by all. Night after 
night meetings were arranged, and 
Dick was forced to do more singing 
in his two months visit than he 
ever had to do in two years in 
America, and today it is one of the 
most pleasant memories of his old 
home. As the time drew near for 
Mr. Jose to leave for America to 
fulfill his theatrical engagements, 
he did not know how to break the 
news to his mother, and Dick's 
brother pleaded for him to say noth- 
ing. The last night, ere his depart- 
ure for America, he and his mother 
sat side by side at the fireplace, 
with no light but the glow from the 
fire upon their faces, while Dick's 
sister sat on the floor at one side 
and the brother on the other, and 
Dick sang “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold” and other songs to them. 
In reailty Dick was saying a last 
good-bye to the dear soul. After he 
had kissed her good night and she 
had retired to sleep, the brothers 
sat in almost silence until two in 


the morning, when Dick tip-toed to 
his mother's bedroom door for a 
look at the dear one, and then si- 
lently stole from the house. 

A strange coincidence regarding 
the above episode in producing the 
photoplay, “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold,” was that the author knew 
nothing of the parting scene de- 
scribed here, and in fact did not 
even have in his manuscript the 
last scene of “Silver Threads” as it 
now stands. It came as an inspira- 
tion. Mr. Jose did not mention a 
word in regard to the scene, but 
after the photoplay was finished 
and projected on the screen at a 
private showing, when the last 
scene came on, in which he sings to 
his wife in the play and the boy 
and girl, Mr. Jose's head dropped 
forward and he saw no more of the 
picture that day. The lights went 
up and the spectators were con- 
gratulating the producers. Someone 
walked over to Mr. Jos6, who still 
sat with • lowered; head, and said, 
“Well, Dick, it's a fine picture.” 
Mr. Jos€ did not answer. He was 
in tears. The following day he said 
to the author and producer of the 
story, “Some power was hovering 
over you when you put that scene 
in the play.” That is how the writer 
learned of Mr. Jos6's last good-bye 
to his mother. 

The biographical information con- 
cerning Mr. Jos6 in the Kanr Journal 
ends with the following statement: 

Every line written here regarding 
Mr. Jose's life is absolutely honest 
and sincere facts, and came direct 
from the lips of this truly great 
artist. . . Mr. Jos6 is still a young 
man, scarcely 43 years old. Two 
years ago his silvery hair was as 
black as a raven's wing. He was 
playing an engagement in a New 
York theater when a heavy iron- 
bound drop fell from the “flies” of 
the theater, hitting him on the head 
and laying it open from the brow 
to the back. After it was sewed up 
by the doctor and the bandages 
placed on it, he was taken to a hos- 
pital, where he lay between life and 
death for many weeks. When the 
bandages were taken off Mr. Josd's 
hair was silver white. 

Since the publication from which 
the foregoing was quoted was issued 
in 1915, it would appear that the ac- 
cident from which the great counter- 
tenor suffered so much occurred in 
1913, “two years ago.” However, Mr. 
Jose's widow says he was injured in 
1905, and she certainly ought to know. 
She also says that all his brothers and 
sisters are dead. 

(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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Detroit Record 

Club Forming 


All collectors who are interested 
■ in the vocal artists of the past, pre- 
ferably operatic, who live in the De- 
troit, Flint, Lansing and Ann Arbor 
area are cordially invited to get in 
touch with Wilfred Thompson, 18517 
Saint Louis, Detroit 34, Michigan. 
Mr. Thompson may be reached by 
phone before 11:30 A. M. calling 
Tw. 1-7351. It is proposed that the 
club shall meet once a month to dis- 
cuss the singers whose records will 
be played. — S. F. 
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OLD DECALS ] 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
RICHARD J. JOSE III 

By JIM WALSH 


By 1920, Richard Josh’s theatrical 
career had ended. Records of the Cal- 
ifornia State government show that 
on February 1 that year he became a 
field deputy in the Division of Real 
Estate. He was promoted to senior 
investigator on May IS, 1936, and 
held that position until his death on 
October 20, 1941. 

Although many years had passed 
since he sang for Victor, several of 
the counter-tenor’s records remained 
in the catalog and were good sellers 
through 1919. These included the dou- 
ble-faced listing of “Abide With Me” 
and the twelve-inch, single-faced 
“Home. Sweet Home,” “I Cannot Sing 
the Old Songs.” “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” "We’ve Been Chums 
for Fifty Years” and "When You and 
I Were Young, Maggie.” But, begin- 
ning with the 1920 catalog. Victor 
discontinued all single-faced Black 
Label records, which left "Abide With 
Me” as Josh’s only listing. And it was 
discontinued in 1923. 

Nearly all acoustically recorded 
discs were stricken from the catalog 
after electrical methods were intro- 
duced in 1925. But there was a per- 
sistent demand for many fine old- 
style records. This led Victor to issue 
in 1927 a Special Catalog of Victor 
Records of Historical and Personal 
Interest. A foreword explained : "This 
catalog extends the music-lover’s 
range of choice in selecting Victor rec- 
ords by relisting a number of records 
removed from time to time from the 
Victor Company's general catalogs, 
but now restored to the public by the 
public’s own demand, . , Their musi- 
cal, historic or personal interest has 
proven so great that buyers, lovers 
and students will not permit us to 
discontinue them. . . As with old 
books, their interest will not diminish 
but grow with time.” 

Several Jose records were included 
in this historical catalog. Rather sur- 
prisingly, the double-faced version of 
"Belle Brandon,” which had been dis- 
continued in 1913 was again made 
available, but "Abide With Me.” which 
had been kept on the list nearly ten 
years longer, was not revived. Others 
which received a new lease of life 
were the twelve-inch "Silver Threads,” 
"When You and I Were Young,” "I 
Cannot Sing the Old Songs,” "Ben 
Bolt” and "We’ve Been Chums.” 

And now we come to another phase 
of Richard Josh’s life story — his suc- 
cess as a radio singer. While the pop- 
ular countertenor was living in San 
Francisco and working for the State 
Division of Real Estate, radio became 
the most popular medium of home en- 
tertainment. For several years Josh’s 
voice was not heard by means of the 
air. Then what happened may best be 
related by quoting parts of an article, 
"Back to the Days of Yesteryears,” by 


Walter W. Cribbins, which appeared 
in a 1931 issue of Advertising Age : 

About a month ago Hugh Barrett 
Dobbs, better known as "Dobbsie, 
Captain of the Shell Oil Company’s 
Shell Ship of Joy,” was broadcast- 
ing his regular morning Happy 
Time program over a Pacific Coast 
network of radio stations. Dobbsie 
was going through his routine pro- 
gram with no idea of who might be 
"listening in.” 

Richard Jose (pronounced Dick 
Ho-say) walked into the studio. A 
jazz orchestra was playing one of 
the modem "Hot Mamma” num- 
bers. It was supposed to be music, 
but that may be questioned. 

Dobbsie said: "Gee! I’m glad to 
see you, Dick. You’re looking fine. 
Honestly, Dick, you don’t look a day 
older than you did forty years ago 
when I paid my dime for a seat in 
nigger heaven where I listened to 
you sing. Those were wonderful old 
days, weren’t they, Dick?” . . . 

"Gosh, Dick, old fellow, I’d give 
my right arm if you’d sing for the 
folks that are listening in. Dick, a 
lot of the folks that are listening to 
that violin solo I’ve just played are 
sick in hospitals. Men and women 
in all walks of life are listening, 
and I know you can make this Shell 
Happy Time one of the happiest I 
have ever provided for 'shut-ins.’ 
Dick, be a good scout — -Will Han- 
cock will play for you — sing ‘When 
You and I Were Young, Maggie’ — 
will you? Whaddaya say?” 

"All right.” Dick waved his 
hands. "I just dropped in to look 
on, but if you want me to sing to 
the 'shut-ins’ I’ll do it.” 

When Dobbsie went back to the 
microphone and announced that he 
was making an unexpected change 
in the program, his voice was quiv- 
ering. The "listeners-in” must have 
sensed it and wondered what had 
happened. Then Dobbsie told the 
story of the man who had just 
dropped into the studio to look on. 

"Richard Jos6,” he said, "has 
been singing from behind the foot- 
lights for more than half a century. 
The years have been piling up on 
him, and although it has been a 
long time since he sang in public, 
he is going to sing for you this 
morning. It is a happy privilege to 
introduce Dick Jos6. He is going to 
sing 'When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie,’ one of his oldest songs.” 

Richard Jose stood before the mi- 
crophone. He closed his eyes. . . He 
seemed to be picturing in his mem- 
ory some great audience. He seemed 
to be living over again one of his 
immense concerts of long years ago. 
... At the right instant, like an old 
fire horse that had responded to 
thousands of fires, Dick Jos6 opened 


his mouth and the song rolled out 
into the unknown. When he had 
finished Dobbsie pleaded with him 
to sing again. 

"Dick, an elderly man has tele- 
phoned in requesting you to sing 
'Silver Threads Among the Gold/ 
He said that he and little Mother 
were celebrating their golden wed- 
ding anniversary today/’ 

"Glad to do it,” Dick said, and 
nodded to Will Hancock to start 
playing. He sang a third song and 
when he had finished he said, "Now 
I’m going to listen to you fellows.” 

During the next twenty-four 
hours, hundreds of telegrams were 
received at the radio stations that 
had been connected up with KPO, 
expressing the most kindly thoughts 
and words of encouragement to 
Dick Jose. And the Shell Oil Com- 
pany received thousands of letters, 
every one of which conveyed the 
thought, "Thank you — and^ won't 
you please have Mr. Jose sing 
again ?” 

Fire Departments and Police De- 
partments sent letters and tele- 
grams. Men and women were in- 
spired to write poetry such as the 
following: 

Back to the days of yesteryears 
Wo go with you, my friend. 

Our golden-voiced tenor, 

Who to our day-dreams lend 
Your music and your happiness 
To give hearts that ore sad 
Sweet moments of forgetfulness 
And to make them onco more glad. 

And so I send my greetings hero — 

God keep your heart still young 
And bring you once again to oa 
With songs you oft have sung. 

An attorney added this postscript 
to his letter: "I just finished the 
above letter when Dick started 'Sil- 
ver Threads.’ My wife is weeping 
silently out of pure happiness. Fun- 
ny how women will cry when they 
ought to do the reverse. Don’t give 
it away, but I feel a little moist my- 
self.” 

A Seattle realtor wrote: "My 
wife and I listened to you sing this- 
beautiful spring morning, and we 
thank you from the bottom of our 
hearts. Those songs carried us back 
and made it possible for us to live- 
again the days of forty years ago 
when my wife and I started down 
the. trail together. Your songs- 
brought tears to our eyes, but a 
greater joy to our hearts.” 

An old trooper living at Stockton 
wrote: "If you don’t sing the old 
songs that my mother used to sing 
to me at least once more, I’m going 
to be the most disappointed man on 
earth, and if you do — I’m due for a 
big bawl. Anyway, Dick, give an 
old trooper both barrels.” 

Never in all of his experience has 
this writer seen such letters and so 
many of them. Judging* from the 
tremendous quantity of mail and' 
telegrams, there must have been an 
audience of several hundred thou- 
sand people listening to Dick Jose 
on the never-to-be-forgotten morn- 
ing. . . 

Dick Jose has proven that pre- 
cious and priceless hours can be 
brought back. And he has demon- 
strated that a surprisingly large’ 
number of people will respond to am 
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emotional appeal when they will not 
respond to any othei* kind. The sen- 
timental appeal as a general rule, 
no doubt, is dangerous, because men 
don't know where to begin and when 
to stop. They “slop over” with in- 
sincerity. But when one can dis- 
cover a Dick Jos6 and allow him to 
be himself, it is a simple matter to 
create the impression that he is 
typical of the organization he rep- 
resents. 

After that extremely successful in- 
itial broadcast, the almost legendary 
counter-tenor did much other radio 
singing that made him a prime favor- 
ite on the Pacific Coast and' many 
other sections of the West. He was 
still in good voice at the time of his 
death, which occurred about 18 months 
after he underwent a prostate gland 
operation. The singer is buried in Mt. 
Olivet Memorial Park, San Francisco. 

Several readers of Hobbies have 
asked me to write this series of arti- 
cles about Mr. Jos6. One of them is 
Osborne H. Parker, of San Francisco, 
who knew the singer and who has 
given me this vivid account of a meet- 
ing with Jose in his late years: 

“I met Richard J. Jose when he was 
an old man and only a short time be- 
fore his death in 1941. . . I am sorry 
you were not writing this series then, 
for I am sure the old man would have 
been overjoyed to give you a full his- 
tory of his life and career. When I 
met him in 1939 he was quite heavy — 
a tall man to begin with and he was 
quite stout and must have weighed 
250 pounds or more. When he got up 
from his massive arm chair he had to 
propel himself with his arms and I 
am sure he was top-heavy on his feet. 
Somewhere I have a list . . . where I 
typed, as I recall, 29 of his records 
with numbers that I could identify 
and he made notations of his favor- 
ites. He told me that it was either 
’'When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie' or ‘Silver Threads Among the 
Gold' that he had introduced to Amer- 
ican audiences and which he had to 
sing as an encore at every recital. 
(NOTE — This, of course, was “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” which Mr. 
Jose, more than any other singer, 
made into a sentimental classic, but 
since it was published in 1873, when 
he was only one year old, he can hard- 
ly be said to have introduced it. — J. 
W. ) When I asked Jos6 about copies 
of his records, he said he had not 
played one of them in years and that 
he had a complete set of them 
wrapped and packed away somewhere. 
He remarked that he had a brother 
living in England . . . who had never 
heard any of his records, so I gave 
him about a dozen duplicates I owned 
and he seemed very grateful and said 
he would send them off at once. About 
that time the war started (September, 
1939), and I never saw the old man 
after that visit, so I doubt if the rec- 
ords ever reached England. . . Do you 
have his 12-inch ‘Home, Sweet Home'? 
I have always liked that record, as he 
sings it with feeling and clear diction 
and then, too, it is unusual to find 
such a selection sung by a man.” 
t In concluding this series, it seems 
fitting to give some biographical in- 
formation about the former Miss 


Therese Shreve, whom Mr. Jos6 mar- 
ried in 1898. Miss Shreve’s father 
died when she was a baby, and her 
mother married Oliver Roberts. In 
her early womanhood she was a noted 
equestrienne, called “the last of the 
fast-riding side-saddlers.” The former 
belle of St. Helena, California, was 
well known for her rides all over 
Nana county in the days when she 
first knew Richard Jose. She had 
three saddle horses, Nellie, Walker 
and Model. The latter was her favor- 
ite and she started riding him when 
he was a two-year-old colt. She says 
that her best record was tive miles in 
20 minutes, from the Schram ranch 
to the Villa Parrott. She ’was due 
home to dinner at 5 p. m.', when she 
noticed the time was already 4:40. 
Says the former Mrs. Jose: ‘‘No other 
horse I ever rode could have made it. 
When I arrived home, which was the 
direction Model always liked to go, he 
was literally covered with froth. Jo- 
seph, the stable man, who thought I'd 
been chased by bandits, put a blanket 
on him so he wouldn't catch cold, but 
I never did it again.” In those days 
Miss Shreve also had 32 dogs, all 
styles and breeds, which would follow 
her and Model across the fields and 
down the country roads. And Model 
was so intelligent that if she dropped 
her crop, he would pick it up with his 

"miscellaneous 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes 52.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 

N. Y. C. 1iU242fl1 

“THE LAST of the Cremonas”, booklet 
Hating 30 other luthlera will be aent post 
paid for $1.— Berger, 6800 S. W. 27th St.. 

Coral Gablea, Fla, jel20041 

BACK POPULAR aheet music to 18bU 
for sale. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
List 10c. — Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver 6. 

Polo. myl225H 

FLUTE, Baxter, beautiful condition, 
all shiver, $36. Alao a five pedal harp. — 
C. E. H. Wh I Mock, 16 Broadway, New 
Haven, Conn. je3S82 

MODERN MUSICAL BOXES (Swiss 
chalets, trays, powder and -cigarette box- 
es). Musical Banjos. Many tunes avail- 
able. Information free. — Shonback, P. O. 
Box: 989. San Francisco 1. Calif. Jly3633 
FOR SALE: Regina Music Box, oak. 
double comb, 20 discs, 15Ms"; good 
condition. SS0. — Onan Short, Luray. Va. 

-myl821 

VIOLINS. HANDMADE, master toned, 
inquire. Violin wood on approval. 
Scrolls, chin rests.— O. Nedvidek. 8fi35 
S. E. 30th St.. Portland 2. Ore. my!253 
RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
ear] lest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. -Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp, please. — "Fastonow" Records. 
2.11 N. Market St., RookvllJe. Ind. Je3614 
FOR SALE: Collectors Prize: Tangley 
Calliope with blower, refinished, com- 
pletely restored, $760. Coin operated 
player piano as Is, $175. Deagan Triple 
Octave Chimes restored, $350. 65 note 
piano rolls. Expert repair service on 
above. — Lee, 934 N. Lancaster, Dallas, 

Texas. my3426 

A GENUINE David Hopf violin: per- 
fect condition, excellent tone. $800.00.— 
Little Eva's Antique Shop, 3032 DeleseA 

Drive. Glassboro, N. J, jly3003 

OLD POPULAR MUSIC, I buy, sell, 
trade.— Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St.. 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. jly3272 


MUSIC — REPAIR 


MBLODEONS restored like new. We 
buy, sell, repair.— C- sharp Hobby Shop, 
416 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Je6215 


teeth and proudly turn his head to 
give it to her. 

Aft^r .Mr. Jose's death, his wife 
married Herbert S. Hamlin, the editor 
and publisher of the Pony Express 
Magazine, of which she is associate 
editor. Mr. Hamlin for many years 
was historian of the State of Nevada 
and has himself written a biography 
of Jose, which will later appear in 
the Pony Express. The magazine con- 
tains a great deal of historical mate- 
rial dealing with the old pony express 
days and a general history of the 
early West in all its ramifications. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 


RECORDS 


ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. AU 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought, 
E. Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 

Jersey City 6, N. J. o 126121 

EIGHT THOUSAND different selec- 
tions; vocal operatic acoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists.— E. F. Prescott, 
3045 Jackson, San Francisco 16, Calif. 
dl2S361 


FINE OLD RECORDS for sale: Clas- 
sical, vocal, operatic, violin, piano, 
vaudeville, Jazz, popular, Lauder, Mc- 
Cormack, reasonably priced. Write 
wants or visit— Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. je3084 


ur ' L - 1 — ' uiiuouai v uttti x auic, 

G&T, Odeon, Victor, Columbia records; 
Albers, Albani, Caruso, Delmas, Dornay, 
Morrisson, Galvany, Roussel iere, etc. 
—Collectors’ Haven, 907 N. Y. Ave., 
Brooklyn. N. Y. BU 4-5470. jly3004 

OLD CYLINDER .phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged.— Nugent, 
100 North Third. Richmond, Va. au&407 


COLLECTORS' GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1895,1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.75. American Record Collectors' Ex- 
change, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
New York, f!24201 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonlmn, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
au6084 


... v ■ w i uiuuotuiua uiiu* 

slcal vocal records. Free list. — S. J. 
Mitchell, 1280 Raleigh SL, Denver 4, 

Colorado. j e fl445 

WANTED: U. S, and Everlasting 4- 
minute cylinder records. All answered.— 
N. Dullum, Colfax, N. D. my!821 


WANTED; Phonograph records of 
cornet solos. — Steve Gilman, 66 Sims, 
Newport. R. I. mylOOl 


WANTED: Sammy Kaye, Guy Lom- 
bardo records. — Gerharat, 4316 Ridge- 
view. Cincinnati 5, Ohio. Jly 6483 


FOR SALE: 3 small Seeburg pianos, 
6 Mills Violin boxes, 2 Orchestra pianos, 
1 Tangley Calliope; all coin-operated, in 
good mechanical condition. Contact — 
O. L. Cooper, 3605 Gundry Ave., Long 
Beach, California. je3825 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave,, 
N. Y. C. Jal24201 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold.— James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 
jly3084 


"OLD MUSIC BOX MELODIES” re- 
corded from rare old music boxes on 
standard 10" plastic records: No. 301, 
Home Sweet Home - On a Sunday Af- 
ternoon. No. 302, Mocking Bird - Love’s 
Old Sweet Song. No. 303, Silver Threads 
Among the Gold - In the Gloaming. No. 
2, Brahm’s Cradle ‘Sc-ng - Rockabye Baby. 
No. 3, Sweet and Low - Gounod's Sing, 
Smile, Slumber. $1.15 each postpaid. — 
Bornand Music Box Record Co., 333 
Fifth Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. au32701 


FOR SALE: My record collection. 
Operatic, Caruso, Plancon, Era. List 
available. Will accept bids on individual 
records. — Mrs. Bradford Croclcer, Palm 
Court, Bradenton, Fla. mylx 
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BELLS 



Bell Collectors Meeting 
in New York City 

The American Bell Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Hotel Statler, New York, N. Y., 
June 29 and 30. 

The program is announced as fol- 
lows: 

PROGRAM: , ' ’ 
Thursday, June 29, 1950 
Registration ($5.00) and meeting 
fellow members 10-12 noon in The 
Keystone Room of the Statler. 
2-4:30 P. M. Business Meeting in The 
Keystone Room. 

6:30-9 P. M. Japanese meal in Japa- 
nese restaurant. 

Friday, June 30, 1950 
9-12 noon Open House at Mr. S. S. 
Sarna's Shop. Room 629, 225 Fifth 
Avenue. 

2-4 P. M. Visit the Carillon of River- 
side Church. 

6:30 P. M. - 10 P. M. Indian Meal at 
Indian restaurant. Mr. Sarna will 
be in costume to talk about bells. 
There will be Indian Music. Mr, 
Sama will present special souvenir 
bells of the convention. 

Officers of the club for this year 
are: President: Paul Mellinger, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Vice-President: Glad- 
ys L. Gage, Hartford, Conn.; Secre- 
tary; Edna M. Bailey, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio; Treasurer: L. W. Sor- 
rowfree. Davenport, Iowa; Editor of 
the Be'l Tower: Mrs. Alter Collins, 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania. 

BELLS WANTED 

" WaWteV: ^TeTl s.— Mrs. ^Titden 'PattoiT 

Lexington. 111. d!2844 

WANTED: Old and unusual glass and 
metal bells.— Mrs. E. N. Hamlin, 4937 
Park Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. au6445 

Bells Wanted: Old, odd, interest- 
ing. — C. F. Ziegler, 48 . Woodland 
Lane, Arcadia, Calif. au4213 


FOR SALE 


FARM BELLS, complete, each $iu. 
aalers discounts. — Patricks, Marlon, 


Dealers discounts. — Patricks, Marlon, 

Ohio. ap!2046 

OLD BELLS LIST FREE. — Guy Sauls- 

bury, Spicer, Mtnn. d!22l5 

BELLS: Ceramic, dainty floral de- 
signs, “Mother" under glaze; suitable 
Mother Day gift, $1 each, postpaid. — 
Irene Irvine. 6339 Hillen Drive, Oak- 
land 19, California. myl081 


TRAVEL SEARCH 
FOR BELLS 

By A. C. Meyer — $2.50 postpaid 

la tbe last 10 years, semi-retired. Mr. Meyer end 
kta wife, also a bell eathusi ast, indul ged their 
hobby of bell collecting, which hag taken them to 
many parts of the world. In every city and virtu- 
ally every crossroads, they added Interesting eped- 
meaxs to their collection. Mr. Meyer bas eummar&lzed 
It all In a down-to-earth story. 

LI&HTNER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
1006 *. Michigan Bird., Chloago 5, III. 


A Church Bell 

Of . interest to bell collectoi's and 
readers of this page, we think the 
following notes on the history of a 
church and its original steeple bell 
will add enjoyment to those old and 
new in the field. 

"The Quincy Point Congregational 
Church Bell was cast in the year 
1845. The bell' carried the inscrip- 
tion; *Cast ; by George H. Holbrook, 
East Medway, Mass., 1845.' The- bell 
measured 34 inches at its opening 
diameter and weighed 1,024 pounds. 
The bell's tongue or clapper was 
made of hand wrought iron. 

"The Quincy Point Church was 
dedicated on July 19, 1838, in Quincy 
Point, as a Methodist-Episcopal 
Church. Although a tower was built 
at that time, the bell was not pur- 
chased until seven years later in 
1845. 

“The original church was of one 
story. In 1884, when it was felt that 
more room was needed for Church 
activities, the building was raised 
approximately 10 feet and a vestry, 
kitchen, parlor, office, etc. con- 
structed underneath. At the same 
time the Church dropped its affilia- 
tion with the Methodist Church and 
joined the local Congregational Asso- 
ciation. When the building was 
raised 10 feet the bell was heard at 
a much greater distance, since its 
tones were able to clear nearby resi- 
dences. 

"The Church stood on the corner 
of South and Washington streets for 
111 years. On May 2, 1949, con- 
struction started on a new building 
at the corner of Abbey Road and 
Washington street, one-half mile 
nearer the center of the City from 
the old site. 

"On June 27, 1949, the old Church 
Sanctuary was moved up Washing- 
ton street to the new site, where it 
was incorporated as pai't of the new 
Church building. The old Sanctu- 
ary was lowered to its original 
foundation; the vestry beneath, that 
had been erected in 1884, being* elim- 
inated, the bell was removed with a 
crane as the tower had to be re- 
moved in order to allow the building 
to clear the high tension wires on 
this main thoroughfare. The moving 
process of this building, 67 feet 
long, 42 feet wide, and 35 feet high, 
took 20 hours for the half-mile 
route, although the lowering of the 
building and then raising it on to its 
new foundation made the entire 
moving an eight week process. 

"The original bell was sent to 
Bevin Brobhers Bell Company in 
East Hampton, Connecticut, where it 
was melted down into small Tea Bells 
to be used as Souvenirs of the 
Quincy Point Congregational 
Church, Quincy, Mass." 


MUSIC 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

The publishers maintain in connection 
with it a Pony Express Museum. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamlin live at 500 Virginia 
Avenue, San Mateo, California. They 
come through on occasion with edito- 
rials vigorously attacking what they 
consider to be the iniquities of the 
Roosevelt New Deal and the Truman 
administration. It is obvious that both 
are absorbed in the historically valu- 
able work that they are doing. And I 
sincerely hope that they will like this 
biographical sketch of Richard Jos4, 
who was a truly fine artist, occupying 
an important niche in the history of 
the American theater and recorded 
music. 


Deaths of 

Franklin Baur and 
E. Robert Schmitz 

Franklin Baur, one of the popular 
recording tenors of the 1920's, died 
February 24, at his home in his 
birthplace, Brooklyn, New York. He 
was 46. 

Mr. Baur was only 20 when his 
first Victor record was issued in 
March, 1924, but he was. already 
well known as a church and concert 
singer! For a few years Baur did 
extensive free-lance recording, but 
after a time restricted his work to 
Victor, Columbia and Brunswick and 
finally became an exclusive Victor 
artist for solo work. In 1924, when 
Charles Hart retired from the Shan- 
non Four to go to Germany and 
study for opera, Baur took his place, 
and remained with the organization 
when its name was changed to The 
Revelers. He was with the ensemble 
when it toured Europe in 1927. A 
year or so later, Baur was succeeded 
by James Walton. Baur also sang 
in the Ziegfied Follies of 1927 and 
1928 and was the original "Voice of 
Firestone" on a network radio pro- 
gram from 1929 to 1931. He retired 
in the mi d-1 930's. The tenor was un- 
married and made his home with his 
sister, Mrs. Marie Kuhlman. 

E. Robert Schmitz, a famous 
French-born pianist, who made a 
number of Edison records and after- 
wards recorded for Victor, died last 
September 5 in a San Francisco 
hospital after being taken ill at his 
home. He was 69. Mr. Schmitz, wno 
first gained fame in 1910 when he 
won first price in piano at the Paris 
Intel-national Conservatory, is sur- 
vived by his wife, Mrs. Germaine 
Schmitz; a daughter, Mrs. Jean Le- 
duc, and a granddaughter. 
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Bells for Patios 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
FRED DUPREZ I 


By JIM WALSH 

During the ■ nearly ten years 
in which have been writing for 
Hobbies, I have gathered information 
about the pioneer recording artists in 
many different ways. But now, as I 
set about narrating' the life story of 
that brilliant comedian, Fred D-uprez 
(pronounced Du-Pree), it occurs to 
me that this is the first time I have 
had the privilege, of reading an ar- 
tist’s own press books and copying 
from them to suit my purpose. 

I am able to do this because of the 
kindness of the comedian’s brother, 
Charles Duprez, a noted photo- 
grapher of Bellerose, New York, who 
has sent me two scrapbooks which 
Fred kept when he was appearing with 
stock companies and in. vaudeville 
from January, 1905, to October, 1911. 
In these inexpensive volumes the 
comedian pasted every reference to 
himself that appeared in newspapers 
and theatrical magazines. Oddly 
enough, although Duprez began to 
make records within a few years af- 
ter the start of his vaudeville career, 
I haven’t been able to find any men- 
tion in the press books of his re- 
cording activities. Nevertheless, they 
are fascinating reading because of 
the information they contain about 
the man who won a world-wide repu- 
tation as a monologist and singer of 
comic songs before his untimely death 
in 1938 at the age of 54. 

Perhaps the best article in Fred 
Duprez’s scrapbook has the title, 
“Fred Duprez a Winner Last Week 
at the Alhambra.” It appeared in the 
New York Morning Telegraph for 
Sunday, February 11, 1911, and was 
written by Carolyn Lowrey. Since 
it gives a good condensed account of 
the comedian’s career up to that time, 
I shall quote; 

•*. . Fred Duprez was born in De- 
troit. His father was Paul Duprez, one 
of the most noted German character 
acters of his day. He also had his own 
German company. Fred Duprez also 
had a noted mother. She was Martha 
Wedemeyer, who was one of the most 
prominent of German stock women of 
her time. . . Fred Duprez is possessed 
of that inexplicable, indefinable quality 
which, for want of a betteh name, is 
known as magnetism. He has the sort 
of magnetism which gets over the foot- 
lights. It's infectious or contagious, 
whichever you want to call It. I ob- 
served the audience. Fred Duprez held 
it in his hand. His clever monolog was 
punctuated by the bursts of applause 
from the audience. There was no strain- 
ing of voice. There was no horseplay. 
In fact, his methods are marked by 
perfect ease of manner, delightful poise 
and material that is good. I knew forth- 
while why Fred Duprez is a favorite. . . 

"I found during the interview that 
one of Mr. Duprez's chief charms was 
an absolute frankness that one seldom 
expects and more seldom receives out- 
side of childhood. Mr. Duprez said that 
he went on the stage as a little boy, 
playing boy parts, such as the son in 
‘WLlliam Tell,’ but his father wanted 
him to go in tor a business career. He 
at that time, he told me, wanted to go 
to sea. 

" ‘Such high-class literature as 'Dia- 
mond Dick' was at that time my de- 
light, and so at the age of fifteen I 


worked my way in the clean capacity 
of coal pusher on a steamer to Europe. 

I did after that really serve one year 
as a sailor.' Rolling up his sleeve, he 
showed me the emblems of anchor, star, 
butterfly and an almost dagger. 

"He said when he left home for this 
trip he had exactly ten cents. . . and 
a second-hand valise. He. spent five 
cents to get to New York' from Brook- 
lyn. three cents lor the ferry to Hobo- 
ken and two cents for tobacco. Whfen 
he ; arrived in Germany they paid him 
four dollars for ins services and that 
he took to get him to Berlin. 

"Then his uncle received him and put . 
him in a business college. When his 
college career was finished he returned 
home and entered a business office, but 
stayed only three weeks. An .■ adver- 
tisement in the paper for a super- 
numerary in a show was too much for 
him and started the old longing to 
which througn birth he had a perfect 
right. 

" 'I took the super position at ten 
per week with Kyrle Bellew in "The 
Gentleman of France,” ’ he said. ‘After 
a season with Mr. Bellew In the same 
capacity, I joined a stock company In 
Brooklyn, from which I was fired in 
two weeks. I thought then that- it was 
because the stage manager was jealous 
of my ability. I then put in two 
seasons with a one-night stand company 
with a piay written by the Biddle 
Brothers. 

" 'I then joined repertoire compan- 
ies and came home that season about 
six times on the tail of a freight car. 
At each break I would get another job 
at an advanced salary and would then 
get my trunk from the last town with 
that money. . . After this I became a 
member of better repertoire and stock 
companies and used to play comedy 
roles, as wen as other roles, giving a 
specialty between the acts. It was dur- 
ing this time that the hypnotist, Pres- 
ceMe, who had his show there, offered 
me the big sum of five dollars more a 
week to go with him and do a specialty 
between acts. 1 accepted, and learned 
through this engagement that I was 
able to hold my audience alone, and so 
determined at least to try. By acci- 
dent .1 caught a Sunday night about 
four years ago. I am grateful to be 
able to say that I was fortunate enough 
to make a hit, and the answer is that 
I have been working in the same way 
ever since.’ - 

"I halted Mr. D.uprez long enough to 
1 earn th at 1 1 was wh Me pi ayi ng th e 
spy In ’The Spy to the Czar’ that his 
fine work and excellent . make-up at- 
tracted general attention. His work in 
changing from comedy rolds to the ser- 
ious part of the spy and doing It so 
splendidly is a great tribute to his 
remarkable versatility. 

"Continuing, he said: ‘I have been 
going to Europe every summer for a 
rest, but I am glad to say that this 
year I am going over to work. Open 
Tivoli. London. July 3.’. . . One of 
these days some wise manager will 
stray in and discover that Fred Duprez 
is just the man for a musical comedy 
production. When that time comes, as 
it surely, will, the manager will be 
open to congratulations, as Mr. Duprez 
is sure to make a hit.” 

4.s will be seen later, the Tele- 
graph's Miss Lowry had the gift of 
prophecy. 

The foregoing article puts us 
ahead of the beginning of Fred 
Duprez’s vaudeville and recording 
career. Still another clipping ex- 
plains that his parents, not wanting 
him to go on the stage, sent him to 
live with his grandparents in Brook- 
lyn. As has already been shown, the 
result of the youngster’s being ship- 
ped to Brooklyn was his starting out, 
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possessed of one thin dime, to see 
the world. 

This appears to be a good place 
at which to use some of his brother 
Charlie’s reminiscences about Fred- 
Charles tells me that the Comedi- 
an’s full name was Frederick August 
Duprez and that he was born on 
September 6, 1884. My photographer 
friend writes: 

"Mother and Father . were always on 
the German stage, and at home we al- 
ways spoke German. At five years of 
age X couldn't speak anything else. 
Father was born in France, but his par- 
ents on one side were more German 
than French. He did speak French — 
that X know. 

"Fred’s eyes,” Charles Duprez con- 
tinues, "were brown. He had black 
hair, which in later years was quite 
scarce. As a boy of eleven he shipped 
on a Pan American steamer, the Ad- 
vance, going to Colon, South America, 
as a cabin boy. All his early adventures 
were through his being an addict of 
reading lurid dime novels, which he 
passed on to me, and while I did not 
follow In his footsteps I gave these 
books the credit for the many travels 
and adventures I had throughout the 
West. 

"The first trip Fred took at 14 (he 
always looked older than he was), the 
boat was the Barbarossa, a North Ger- 
man Uoyd liner. He worked as a coal 
passer, and arrived in Germany looking 
like a first class bum. When he pre- 
sented himself before my relatives over 
there, who were very wealthy people, 
they quickly rushed him off to a bath 
and to the tailor's for a complete 
transformation before presenting him 
to the rest of his relatives. 

"The name of the stock company he 
first tried for and was engaged with 
was the Elite, at the Gotham In 
Brooklyn. He was sore because at the 
opening of the season he was omitted 
from the opening play, a melodrama 
called 'The Octoroon.* He was used 
then as a soldier in ‘Under Two Flags,’ 
where all he had to do was dash in and 
yell something about t he enemy’s 
closing in. The following week he was 
fired. Then he tried to do a single 
blackface m a small community at the 
seaside place called Canarsie. He went 
on and the manager said he was lousy, 
gave him a quarter and told him to get 
out — which didn’t discourage him a bit, 
as was shown in the years that fol- 
lowed. One of the companies he Joined 
in Massachusetts was called 'The Vil- 
lage Grocer.' This didn’t last the week, 
so he came back on a freight car. An- 
other time he was stranded with a show 
out West somewhere and to get enough 
money to return home, he organized a 
vaudeville show from the remaining 
cast and they made enough to eat and 
land back In New York, He worked as 
a drug clerk in his uncle's store and 
broke so many bottles his uncle had to 
fire him, too. . . 

"His first successful vaudeville per- 
formance Was at the New Brighton 
Theatre, where he had the opportunity 
of filling in for an act that had to be 
cancelled on a Sunday night. . . I can 
still remember when he came into our 
bedroom (we always slept together) and 
he lit the light and was dancing around, 
and said: 'Kid. I sure went over big! 
Did twenty minutes and they hollered 
for more!’ ' From there he really went 
places.” , 

I’ll use more of Charles Duprez’s 
reminiscences later. But now I turn 
to Fred’s first press book and find 
that that the initial clipping is of a 
program which a stock company was 
giving at the Howard Theatre 
in Chicago during the week of Jan- 
uary 22, 1905. The play was “Me 
and Mother,’’ by Joseph Clifton, aoid 
Fred had the part of Harry Ham- 
mond, described as “an ex-telegraph 
operator.” A few weeks later the 
company produced an adaptation of 
Dickens’ “Oliver Twist,” with Fred 
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as The Arcful Dodger — a role in 
which he should have been admir- 
able. Later, he was with the Fen- 
burg and Maude Hillman stock com- 
panies, and still later, as the Tele- 
graph interview recounted, with Pres- 
celle, the Magician. Here is an ex- 
cerpt from a newspaper review of 
the latter period: ‘The specialties 
last evening again met with approv- 
al, especially Fred Duprez, who with 
the local touch to his jokes 'and 
originality, has caught Newport by 
storm.” 

By December 10, 1906, Duprez, 
after several vaudeville appearances, 
was at the Passaic Theatre, where 
he was described as a “parodist- 
comedian” and called “The Phunny 
Phellow.” From this time on he was 
almost unvaryingly successful. In 
March, 1907, he was at Young’s Pier 
Theatre, Atlantic City. Here is a 
newspaper review of his act: 

“Fred Duprez, the clever monolog 
artist and singer of parodies. . . is one 
_of the most prolific song writers in the 
country. “He - never uses— anything 4n 
the nature of a parody that has been 
written by others, for the reason that 
he can do a great deal better work for 
himself, and in addition he saves that 
outlay of money. He never fails to get 
a few points from somebody ori going 
into a new place, and he immediately 
sits down and writes a verse or two 
with the local flavor in it and has It 
ready to sing at the first performance 
he gives. The parodies which he is sing- 
ing this week are among the best that 
have ever been sung at the shore, and 
he is making a hit with every one." 

By the time he appeared at the 
Unique Theatre in Minneapolis the 
week of July 22, 1907, Fred had 
quit calling himself “The Phunny 
Phellow” and had become known as 
“The Ezra Kendall of Varieties.” 
Ezra Kendall was a then famous 
comedian, now almost forgotten, 
whose dry humor was considered a 
model for monologuists. The Evans- 
ville, Indiana, Courier commented: 
^What Ezra Kendall is to the winter 
theatre, Fred Duprez, parodist of 
Kendall, is to the vaudeville stage 
• . . His jokes are not a re-hash of 
Kendall’s. Duprez has his own origi- 
nal quips and philosophy and makes 
them worth hearing by adopting the 
manner that Kendall would take 
were he on the vaudeville stage.” 

The Telegraph interview rather 
gave the impression that Duprez 
had never, during his visits to Eu- 
rope, appeared on the stage in Eng- 
land, but that is not true. One of 
the programs in his first press book 
shows him to have performed at the 
Bedford Palace of Varieties in Lon- 
don during the week of August 3, 
1908. 

Turning now to the green-covered 
book, which begins with the program, 
at the Colosseum Theatre in Newark 
on Sunday, October 4, 1908, I am im- 
pressed” 'by ‘ the -almost- uniformly 
favorable comment on Duprez’s ser- 
ies of vaudeville acts. The nearest 
thing to a bad notice I have found 
was. written b_y a n_e wsp ape r cr i ti c 
who saw the comedian’s performance 
at Poli’s Theatre in Hartford, Conn., 
during the week of January 10, 1910: 

“Fred Duprez in the short time that 
he appears on the stage pushes out a 
lot of nonsense and some of it decidedly 
spicy and which might well be omitted. 


Some of the jokes are fair, others were 
in evidence when father was a boy and 
should have been laid away to rest as 
having outlived their usefulness. But 
as Marshall Wilder once said, when at 
Poll’s, ‘It all depends on how the jokes 
are told.' Duprez gets away with it and 
the house laughs.” 

Much more typical were the re- 
marks of a writer who saw Duprez 
at Poll’s Theatre in Springfield, 
Mass., the following week: 

“Fred Duprez (is) a really excellent 
monologuist. His parodies are funny 
without being vulgar, and his stories — 
most of them, at least — have a modern 
flavor. His manner, however, is his 
chief claim to commendation, as he has 
a quiet, droll, dry voice that strikes 
center every lime. The best thing is 
the parody of 'You’re as Welcome as 
the Flowers in May,’ sung to the ac- 
companiment of burlesque burglar music. 
It is decidedly funny.” 

After Duprez began his vaudeville 
career ' he used a lighted cigar as 
part of his act. It was something of 
a trademark and he was known as 
“The Man With the Cigar.” This ac- 
cessory didn't meet with the approval 
of a Milwaukee critic, who wrote, 
- wken- Fred- was appearing there _at 
the Majestic Theatre in January, 
1911: 

’’Fred Duprez monologuist, in his at- 
tempt at originality of methods. , 
offends against good taste by smoking 
a cigar throughout the act. A straight 
monolog is too directly addressed to the 
audience to make such a breach ex- 
cusable, especially when the monolo- 
guist takes occasion to say, I'm talk- 
ing to you. girls.’ ’* 

The Telegraph article mentioned 
Duprez’s adept use of make-up in 
“The Spy to the Czar,” but grease 
paint was one thing that the comedi- 
an prided himself oh not .needing 
in vaudeville. Witness this clipping 
from the Johnstown, Pa., Democrat , 
for October 20, 1909: 

“Of peculiar interest in connection 
with Fred Duprez. parodist comedian at 
the Majestic this week, is the fact that 
he is ‘the man without make-up/ sel- 
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SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.96. Double tunes $2.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 

N. Y. C. . 1al242fl1 

"THE LAST of the Cre mo naa”, booklet 
listing 30 other luthiers will be sent post 
paid for $1.— Berger, 5800 S. W. 27th St., 

Coral Gables, Fla. Jel20041 

FLUTE, Baxter, beautiful condition, 
all sliver, $36. Also a five pedal harp. — 
C. E. H. Whitlock. 15 Broadway, New 
Haven, Conn. je3882 

MODERN MUSICAL BOXES (Swiss 
chalets, trays, powder and cigarette box- 
es). Musical Banjos. Many tunes avail- 
able. Information free. — Shonback, P. O. 
Box: 989. San Francisco 1. Calif. Jly3633 
RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp, please. — “Pastonow” Records, 
211 N. Market St., RockviUe. Ind, Je3614 
A GENUINE David Hopf violin; per- 
fect condition, excellent tone. $300.00. — 
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dom if ever using grease paints. He 
can justly claim that he has the least 
preparation of anyone on the variety 
stage. 

“ 'What is the need of make-up in 
my kind of an act? Paints may be 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. Ail 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave. , 
Jersey City 6, N. J. o 126121 

EIGHT THOUSAND different selec- 
tions: vocal operatic acoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists. — E. F. Prescott, 
3046 Jackson, San Francisco 16, Calif. 

dl2636l 


FINE OLD RECORDS for sale: Clas- 
sical, vocal, operatic, violin, piano, 
vaudeville, jazz, popular, Lauder, Mc- 
Cormack, reasonably priced. Write 
wants or visit — Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. Je3Q84 

AUCTION SALE: Unusual vocal Pathe, 
G&T, Odeon, Victor, Columbia records; 
Albers, Albani, Caruso, Delmas, Dornay, 
Morrisson, Galvany, Rousseliere, etc. 
— Collectors' Haven, 907- N. Y. Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. BU 4-5470, jly3Q04 

-OLD - CYLINDER phonographs, re- 

cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. au6407 

COLLECTORS' GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1896,1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.75. American Record Collectors 1 Ex- 
change, 826 Seventh Ave., New York IB, 
New York. f 124201 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
au60&4 
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sical vocal records. Free list. — S. J. 
Mitchell, 1280 Raleigh SL. Denver 4. 
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SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 

N. Y. C. ja!24201 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold.— James 
Riley, 42 Church St, Norwich, Conn. 

jly3084 

“OLD MUSIC BOX MELODIES” re- 
corded from rare old music boxes on 
standard 10" plastic records: No. 301, 
Home Sweet Home - On a Sunday Af- 
ternoon. No. 302, Mocking Bird - Love's 
Old Sweet Song. No. 303, Silver Threads 
Among the Gold - In the Gloaming. No. 

2, Brahm's Cradle Song - Rockabye Baby. 
No. 3, Sweet and Low - Gounod's Sing, 
Smile, Slumber. $1.15 each postpaid. — 
Bomand Music Box Record Co., 333 
Fifth Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. au32701 
RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
list. Classical, vocal, popular, collector's 
items. Write: — Delano, 349 LIndenwold, 
Ambler, Penna. s6445 

MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
_ aboye_average prices. — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave. ,”Baskiftg Ridge, -N.-J. — 

, : Jel291 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ Items to just good “listening^; 
large, varied stock. Please state 
- “wants”,- write- or- visit— Record Collec- 
tors Service, 602 East 88th St., New 

York 28, N. Y. n6S29 

FOREIGN phonograph records wanted! 

I want to buy Foreign phonograph re- 
cords, Polkas, waltzes and folk dances. 

— Arthur Tate, Star Route, Hillsboro, 
Missouri. .... jel481 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 
necessary in portraying some charac- 
ters, but I am only an entertainer. It's 
my work, not my make-up, that draws 
my envelope each week,’ he says. Hard- 
ly five minutes are necessary for Mr. 
Duprez to get ready for his act. His 
sack coat is changed for a long one and 
a ‘stove pipe’ replaces a derby. Then, 
with a lighted cigar, he is ready to 
take his turn at entertaining. 'How do 
the people know that the trousers I 
wear during my act are part of the suit 
I wear on the street? They give little 
attention to such incidentals. There 
would be no difference if I took the 
time to make, a complete change. My 
success is due not to dress or to make- 
up, but to the parodies and jokes I 
offer.’ ” 

Unlike many vaudevillians, who 
used the same act without change 
for years, Duprez prided on making 
frequent revisions of his material and 
interpolating references to current 
events. In fact, he changed his act 
every sixty days (oftener, he some- 
times remarked, than some men 
- changed tbeir_ socks!). — and.he had., 
not one monolog but several, as is 
shown by the following, from the 
Baltimore Star for Thursday, May 27, 
1909: 

“. . . ‘I have seven monologs that I 
use, for I try to have one to suit my 
audience. When l first go out on the 
stage I study the audience to see just 
what they want, and then I use the 
monolog that I think will suit them 
best. An actor must study the audience 
to see what win please them if he 
wishes his ac.t , to be a success; it is 
surprising that a line of work that 
will please in Washington will not take 
in Baltimore and so it is up to the ac- 
tor to study his audience and try to 
please them.’ ” 

Duprez wrote much of his material 
himself. But he also bought the 
“budgets” of James Madison, a well- 
known comedy writer, and one of the 
clippings tells of his paying his fel- 
low vaudevillian, J. C, Nugent, a 
thousand dollars to write a new 15- 
minute monolog- This ocoured when 
they were playing at the Temple in 
Detroit in 1911. Nugent wrote the 
act in little more than 24 hours and 
immediately received Duprez’s check. 
It's interesting, too, to find that the 
comedian worked in front of a back* 
drop purporting to be a “song fae- 
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tory,” in which his many parodies 
supposedly were turned out by ma- 
chinery. 

Duprez was almost unique among 
monologists in one respect. He was 
an accomplished linguist — a gift 
that may be attributed partly to his 
habit of spending every summer 
abroad, sometimes for relaxation and 
at other times combining work with 
pleasure. And, of course, he had 
learned German from his parents. 
Here’s a clipping which appeared in 
an Omaha paper while Fred was ap- 
pearing at the Orpheum Theatre m 
November, 1910: 

"Fred Dupri, monologuisl, read the 
election return?, in the Orpheum Tues- 
day evening and created a stir when he 
announced that China had gone Demo- 
cratic. Fred says there is humor even 
in a pickle. He gives his act in Ger- 
man when in Germany and in French 
when in France. He now threatens to 
invade China, for he spends much of 
his time studying the Chinese language." 

Another critic remarked that 
Duprez used exceptionally good 
English. So he did — in spite of a 
peculiar fondness for ' accenting many 
words strongly on the first syllable, 
when most speakers would place the 
emphasis somewhere else. I base 
this comment on careful listening to 
to his records. And now it’s time to 
lay down the press books and pay 
attention to Fred Duprez’s career as 
a recording artist. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.') 

CIRCUSIANA ~°~~ 

(C 0 NT 1 NUED FROM PAGE 25 ) 

more prosaic types of wearing ap- 
parel would be disposed of. 

And yet, most of this wardrobe is 
stored in trunks in attics because 
there has been no demand for it from 
the cireusiana collectors’ ranks. 

We have reason to believe that 
should a project be started to pre- 
serve wardrobe that would show the 
trend in circus costuming as well as 
maintain the costumes worn by the 
great and near-great of circusdom, 
that such a collection could be gotten 
together with the cooperation of a 
great number of people over the 
country who have these items. 

Many, undoubtedly, would be 
donated to the cause, while others 
might be held for varying prices by 
their possessors. But whether the 
budget for such a collection be large 
or small, a fairly representative num- 
ber of pieces of wearing apparel 
could be assembled and would be the 
beginning of what might eventually 
be one of the most interesting of all 
cireusiana collections in this country- 

A CIRCUS 0 PAYROLL 

of 1866 

RECEIVED, New York, May 3rd, 
1866, from John A; Duff; Esq. - , by 
hands of J. Kenna, the amount set 
opposite our names below for services 
rendered N. Y. Circus and in full of 
al 1 - dein ands-to April 3jGLth*_ 18_6 6 J . 

(Actual pen signatures) 


Joe Pentland $ 50.00 

J. 0. Wieklin 10.00 

W. Duewin ? 40.00 

James Madigan 40.00 

Charles Madigan 30.00 


W. A. Don a wan 

30.00 

Edwin Croueste 

75.00 

F. Siegrist 

75.00 

Frank Lee 

25.00 

J. Metrenges ? 

16.00 

Henry Co den a 

40.00 

Geo. W. Hood 

10.00 

Joseph Faymore ? 

10.00 

Patrick Foy 

6.00 

C. C. Moore 

25.00 

W. McHugh ? 

4.00 

Chas. Bonato & Band 

? 183.00 

McManus 

10.00 

James G. Cooke 

175.00 

John Stoddart 

10.00 

Jno. Kenna 

16.00 

S. P. Stickney 

30.00 

Emma Stickney 

6.00 

James A. Cooke 

85.00 

C. E. Madigan 

30.00 

O. E. Howe 

16.00 

Sweepers 

8.00 

Nat. Austin 

75.00 

Mrs. Dairelle 

8.00 

Lizzie Walsh 

8.00 

Mrs. V. E. Cooke 

126.00 

C. W. Fuller 

38.46 

~ William — W-allace- — — - 

- 20,00 

Josephine Sawyer 

10.00 

W. S. Salams ? 

40.00 

Daniel P. Thatcher 

12.00 

Jno. Kenna 

16.00 

Geo. W. P. Avery 

8.00 

G. Howard 

8.00 

H. Forest 

20.00 

J. H. Madigan, by S. 

50.00 

G. B. Sent ? 

75.00 

Ashton and Wife 

24.00 

Total 

$1365.45 


Contributed by A. B. CALDWELL 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
FRED DUPREZ II 

By JIM WALSH 


Fred Duprez’s first disc record, 
made for Columbia in 1909, was A633, 
“A Vaudeville Rehearsal” (coupled 
with “The Sweetest Gal in Town,” by 
Collins and Harlan), and in it he sang 
the “burglar parody” which several 
newspaper writers had considered 
funny. This “Vaudeville Rehearsal” 
was one of Fred's favorite stunts, 
which he frequently revised. He would 
pretend that he was running through 
the music for a “new drama,” but 
would have all sorts of trouble with 
the orchestra, which would either play 
the wrong tune or sound off in a lu- 
dicrously inappropriate way. In an 
improved form, “A Vaudeville Re- 
hearsal” became one of his best spec- 
ialties, “Desperate Desmond” (the ti- 
tle was taken from a comic strip by 
Harry Hershfield), which he did for 
both Columbia and Edison. The Edi- 
son record, because of its greater 
length and superior recording, is much 
the better. 

The parody on “You’re As Welcome 
as the Flowers in May” used the old 
theme of the maiden ladies who sus- 
pected there was a burglar in the 
room, but were charmed rather than 
frightened by the prospect. The cho- 
rus quotes one spinster as saying to 
the other: 

“He's as welcome as the flowers in 
May! 

Dock the door so he can't get away! 

We’ve been waiting for him day by 
day — 

He's as welcome as the flowers in 
May!” 

Duprez’s next Columbia, No. A643, 
“Make a Noise Like a Hoop and Roll 
Away,” was doubled with Billy Mur- 
ray’s “Yankiana Rag,” and has been 
one of my favorite records since my 
earliest recollection. The music of the 
Murray side was written by an Amer- 
ican entertainer, the late Melville C. 
Gideon, who, like Duprez himself, 
later went to England to live and be- 
came a theatrical favorite in his 
adopted country. “Make a Noise” 
gave the comedian his first real in- 
troduction to Columbia audiences as a 
singer with a pleasant baritone voice. 
He does no talking in this record, but 
the song, by J. Fred Helf, is almost a 


glossary of the American slang of the 
early 1900’s. 

The next three Columbia solo rec- 
ords by Duprez also were singing 
numbers. They were A726, “How Did 
the Bird Know That?” (coupled with 
“I’ll Be There With Bells On,” by Ada 
Jones) ; A844, "When You Marry a 
Girl for Looks” (with “The Grizzly 
Bear,” by Arthur Collins ) ; and A824, 
“I’m On My Way to Reno” (with “Oh, 
You Blondy,” by Ada Jones). 

Meanwhile, Duprez had teamed up 
with “Ragtime Bob” Roberts to make 
A758, “Blitz and Blatz in an Aero- 
plane,” which had “Then We’ll All Go 
Home,” by one of the most talented 
but generally overlooked phonograph 
comedians, Eddie Morton, on the other 
side. The “Blitz and Blatz” record 
was a comedy number in German di- 
alect, somewhat on the order of Weber 
and Fields’ once highly popular 
sketches. Several months later the 
comedian did another monolog on Co- 
lumbia record No. A1085, “The 11:69 
Express” — doubled with “Darktown 
Poets,” by Golden and Hughes. “The 
11:69 Express” is a rather far-fetched 
recitation about a train wreck, done 
in farcical style with burlesque sound 
effects by the orchestra. To me it 
isn’t so amusing as most other Duprez 
records. The name of the author is 
given as William S. Robinson. 

Somewhere about this time Duprez 
began making records for the Inde- 
structible Company, whose unbreak- 
able cylinders were brought out five 
years before Edison introduced his 
Blue Amberols. The Indestructible 
firm, which later changed its name to 
Federal, had an agreement, after Co- 
lumbia stopped making wax cylinders 
in October, 1909, by which Indestruc- 
tibles were sold for a couple of years 
under the Columbia name. Charlie 
Duprez says that the Indestructible 
company at that time was in business 
on Livingston street in Brooklyn. 
Later its headquarters was in Albany. 
He also says that Fred’s greatest pal 
was the concern’s recording manager, 
Con Schoenefeld, who is still living, 
but has been a cripple, unable to walk, 
for more than a decade. 

I don’t have an Indestructible cat- 


alog for the period during which Du- 
prez was making cylinders, but he ap- 
pears to have turned out many more 
records for that company than he did 
for Columbia. There were several of 
the “Blitz and Blatz” series, of which 
I have two — 1160, “Blitz and Blatz at 
the Seashore” and 1183, “Blitz and 
Blatz’s Discussion.” In both, Fred is 
assisted by Bob Roberts. There were 
others in which Steve Porter was 
Blatz. Byron G. Harlan helped him 
in “The Actor and the Rube.” Du- 
prez’s solos for Indestructible, or Fed- 
eral, included “What’s the Matter 
With Father?” “A Little Bit Is a 
Whole Lot Better Than Nothing at 
All,” “Keep Your Foot on the Soft 
Pedal” (this appears to have been his 
theme song in vaudeville at one time), 
“My Girl,” and “Father Is a Judge.” 
He also made a few U. S. Everlasting 
cylinders, including “You’ll Do the 
Same Thing Over Again.” 

One of Duprez’s most amusing rec- 
ords was the Indestructible of a com- 
position with the unpromising title of 
“Thomaschefsky.” It set forth the joy 
of a Yiddish gentleman whose sister * 
had done something even more breath- 
taking than if she had married Ca- 
ruso. She had become the wife of 
Thomaschefsky! A year or so ago I 
learned from an article by George Jes- 
sel in Variety that Mr. Thomaschef- 
sky was noted a generation since as 
the owner of a famous theater of New 
York’s East side. Up to then I hadn’t 
understood that the song was written 
about a living personage. 

Charlie Duprez also recalls that his 
brother, Fred, made a German record 
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{GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

I ★MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

l ★ EDOUARD de RESZKE 

I ★ SCHUMANN-HEINK 

[ ★ CAMPANARI 
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by great singers. 
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arias on 40075. 
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advertisements of records and phonographs. 
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for Indestructible. It was called dim- 
mer an der Wand Entlang,” meaning* 
“Always Along the Wall.” 

Xow we'll go back to Duprez's green 
press book and examine two or three 
items bearing on the trip that he made 
to Europe in 191L Under the heading 
ol' "Vaudeville Notes," Bon Barnett 
wroie, in an unidentified publication: 
"There is one vaudeville artist who is 
going to Europe This season simply for 
the pleasure of the trip. He is Fred 
Duprez, the monologist, and he sails 
on .May 28. Duprez is an example of the 
ihriuy and enterprising artist. He litis 
been working steadily since last sum- 
mer and has saved enough money to 
pay his way abroad and enjoy all the 
comforts of a millionaire’s traveling for 
his health. "1 do this every year," Du- 
pre?, told me t lie other day. 1 You see i 
need a rest after a hard and stren- 
uous season, and I might as well blow 
in my money in this manner as to put 
it over ihe bar, making u reputation as 
a good fellow.’ ’’ 

Another news item said: "Fred Du- 
prez, who is up at the Bronx Theatre 
this week, has designs on Europe. He 
will sail for foreign lands on the Cam- 
pania May 17, and will go to London 
for two days. He will then go direct 
to Berlin, spending the balance of May 
and June in that city. He opens July 
3 at the Tivoli, Strand. London. Mr. 
Duprez is no stranger to London. He 
appeared there a couple of years ago, 
and London liked him so well that his 
present bookings at the Tivoli are the 
result." 

Fred did go abroad and appear at 
the Tivoli for the week beginning July 
3. He returned to New York on July 
18, aboard the Kronpi'inze&sin Cecilie. 
One of his clippings saicl that he 
would begin a 36 weeks vaudeville 
tour, “on United time,” on August 21, 
and would then go to Australia. It 
added: “The Australian engagement 
followed Mr. Duprez’s showing in 
London a few weeks ago, where he 
scored an unmistakable hit.” 

And here’s an intriguing paragraph, 
which should have been quoted a bit 
earlier: “VAUDEVILLE NOTES. 

When Fred Duprez sailed for Europe 
last week he was almost the last one 
aboard, he was so busy talking to 
friends; then, just as he was about to 
board the steamer, a young lady 
rushed frantically up the pier and 
kissed Fred on the gangplank.” This 
note doesn’t clear just what part of a 
comedian’s person a gangplank may 
be — but I can’t keep from wondering 
who the young lady was! 

Unfortunately, I haven’t seen any 
of Duprez’s press books, covering his 
travels in Australia and other remote 
lands. However, in reply to one of my 
questions, Charlie Duprez wrote: “Yes, 
Fred went to Australia, and spent 
about six months playing many houses 
in South Africa. There he was a big- 
favorite. In fact, in one house he re- 
mained on the stage all alone for a 
full hour. He told me he gave them 
about every gag he could ever remem- 
ber.” 

The comedian also visited these 
countries in later years. His brother 
has sent me a letter which Fred wrote 
to him from Benoni, South Africa, on 
November 2, 1927. He described Be- 
noni as being “something like an old- 
time Western mining town — one main 
street and, standing on any corner of 
aforesaid main street, you can look on 
to green fields on either side. The 
richest gold mines in the world, how- 
ever, are here. Hence the town.” 

The letter continues: “The theater 


here is a pip; reminds me of some of 
the old-time nickelodeons. But they 
pay fancy prices to come in and, with 
me here, the prices have gone up 50 
per cent. A coupla one reelers, one 
feature film, vintage 1923, myself and 
one other act. SOME show. I have to 
do about forty minutes. Boy, I relate 
everything I ever heard. All the 
white people from the reef come in 
and for miles around. As they change 
the picture three times a week, I also 
change my stuff as many times as the 
same gang comes in. Cleaned up here 
but can’t send you a notice as this 
burg doesn’t boast a paper. They get 
all the news from the Johannesburg 
paper. Well, I got an offer to go to 
Australia from here for ten weeks. 
Am now fighting about the money. It 
takes four weeks to get from here to 
Melbourne, my opening point, and 
then six weeks to get back to England 
unless I come back by way of the Pa- 
cific to Frisco. This would mean a 
trip clean around the world. . . I am 
not crazy to go as I wanna go home 
but if 1 do go, I sail Dec. 17 from 
Cape Town on the ‘Runic.’ ” 

Going back now to Duprez’s earlier 
career, his travels seem to have kept 
him from making many records for 
American companies from 1911 to 
1914. But in June of the latter year, 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 

N. Y. C. 1al2420i 

FOR SALE: Edison record player and 
large number of records. All like new. 
•W ri te. — Herbert L. Cover, 922 Grove 

Ave., I<>edericksburg, Va. jlylOG l 

BACK POPULAR sheet music. Catalog 
10c. — Fore's 3l5l High, Denver 5, Colo. 

Jel2407 


MODERN MUSICAL BOXES (Swiss 
chalets, trays, powder and cigarette box- 
es). Musical Banjos. Many tunes avail- 
able, Information free. — Shonback, F. O. 
Box: 989, San Francisco 1, CaJlf. Jly3633 
RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. -Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp, please. — "Pastonow" Records. 
213 N. Market St., Rockville, Ind. d623S 
A GENUINE David Hopf violin; per- 
fect condition, excellent tone. $800.00. — 
Little Eva’s Antique Shop, 3032 Delesea 

Drive. Glassboro, N. J. Jly3003 

OLD POPULAR MUSIC, I buy. sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St., 

Los Angeles 12, Calif. jly3272 

SWISS MUSIC Movements, assorted 
tunes, $1.80. Direct from Importer. 
Stamped with year of manufacture, 
“1950".— Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row, New 

York 7, N. Y. 34652 

FOR SALE: Collectors Prizes. Electric 
bar room type player pianos, with roll 
music. Circus air calliopes, with electric 
blowers, handplayed or automatic (roll 
music). These instruments restored, re- 
tuned to like new condition. — Lee Com- 
pany, 934 N.- Lancaster, Dallas, Texas. 

S3426 


RECORDS 


ASTOUNDING LI8TS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. o 126121 

EIGHT THOUSAND different selec- 
tions ; vocal operatic acoust I cal and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists. — EL F. Prescott, 
3045 Jackson, San Francisco 15, CaJlf. 

d!26351 


MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

pOiIQ 1 } 


AUCTION SALE: Unusual vocal Paihe, 
G&T, Odeon, Victor, Columbia records; 
Albers, Albani, Caruso, Delmas, Dornay, 
Morrisson, Galvany, Rousseliere, etc. 
— Collectors’ Haven, 907 N. Y. Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. BU 4-5470. jly3004 


OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged.— Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. au6407 


COLLECTORS’ GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1896,1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.75. American Record Collectors* Ex- 
change, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
New York. fl24201 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs — H&rrv 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

&U6084 


MONTHLY AUCTION thousands clas- 
sical vocal records. Free list. — S. J 
Mitchell,. 1280 Raleigh St., Denver 4, 
Colorado. s3272 


WANTED: Sammy Kaye, Guy Lom- 
bardo records. — Gerhardt, 4316 Ridge- 
view, Cincinnati 6, Ohio. jly 6483 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 
N. Y. C. jal24201 


Edison. Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold.— James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

jly3084 


"OLD MUSIC BOX MELODIES” re- 
corded from rare old music boxes on 
standard 10" plastic records: No. 301, 
Home Sweet -Home - On a Sunday Af- 
ternoon. No. 302, Mocking Bird - Love’s 
Old Sweet Song. No. 303, Silver Threads 
Among the Gold - In the Gloaming. No. 
2, Brahm’s Cradle Song - Rockabye Baby. 
No. 3, Sweet and Low - Gounod's Sing, 
Smile, Slumber. $1.15 each postpaid. — 
Bornand Music Box Record Co,, 333 
Fifth Ave., Pelham 66, N. Y. au82701 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
list. Classical, vocal, popular, collector's 
items. Write: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold, 
Ambler, Penna. s6445 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to just good "listening"; 
large, varied stock. Please state 
“wants", write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 602 East 88th St., New 
York 28, N. Y. nGS29 


OLD MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

Buy, sell, trade old string, 
musical band and orch. in- 
struments. (No pianos, mus- 
ic boxes, organs.) 

Send pictures, history details. 
Appraisals on violins $5.00 

Especially interested in old 
violin bows, with names; in 
any condition. Top references 
in the Music Industry. 

FREDERICK W. MILLER 

(Wholesale to Dealer Trade only) 

601 Deming Place, 
Chicago 14, 111. 
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PRINTS WANTED 


CURRIER &. IVES and other American 
prints wanted; also early Michigan 
prints. Give details and price.— House of 
Antiques, 28 Chandler, Detroit 2, Mich. 

&U6867 


CURRIER PRINTS, banks, trains, 
toys and occupational shaving mugs. — 
Walter J. Henry, Adamsbung, Pa, fl2698 


CURRIER & IVES; old books with 
color prints and engravings; oval and 
walnut frames in good condition. State 
price. — James J. Todd, 164 Blast 36 th 
Street, New York 16, N. Y. jly6l22741 

i 

CURRIER & IVES, “Burning of the 
Steamship Narragansett;” “Burning of 
the Palace Steamer Robert E. Lee." — 
Carroll Harrington, 200 Grotto Ave., 
Providence, R. I. s3483 


JAPANESE PRINTS; colored; black 
and white; books with colored prints. 
Wanted. Correspondence invited. — B. 
Denman, 8 West Erie St., Chicago, 111. 

au6276 


GOOD PRICES PAID for Currier and 
Ives prints. — Earl Romey, Bluffton, Ind. 

1612867 


WANTED: Currier & Ives winter 
scenes, fruit and flower prints and 
sporting subjects. — T. M. Reece, Boon- 
vllle, N. C. apl26121 


WANTED: Colored Currier and Ives 
lithographs. For one dollar we will send 
you a list of 1800 Currier and Ives 
prints with the Prices We Pay. This 
catalog is an essential for any one that 
attends sales or who is unfamiliar with 
the actual values of Currier and Ives 
prints. — A. R. Davison, East Aurora. 
New York. o 64281 


PRINTS FOR SALE 


COLLECTOR’S PHOTOGRAPHS: (8x 
10"). Suitable for framing or addition to 
your collection. Historical sites such as 
Washington Irving's Sunnyside. Philip's 
Casrtle Restoration, Thomas Paine Mon- 
ument and many others. Send for list. 
Price $1.60 each postpaid U. S. Send 
money order or check. — A. J. Marino, 
25 Pulton St.. Weehawken, New Jersey. 

Jly2004 


FOR YOUR Family History. Costume 
prints; Baronial Manors; Scottish High- 
lands. All with coats-of-Arms. Early 
American portraits and places. Maps. 
— Mabel Louise ICeech — "At the Sign of 
the Crest.’’: 2622 Thayer St., EVanston, 
Illinois. Phone: University 4-5789. tfx 


CURTIS FLOWER prints, original hand 
coloring, each bearing date of over 120 
years ago, size 5V6x9", $6 dozen, postpaid. 
Framed in gold leaf frame with French 
lined mats, $7,50 a pair, express collect. 
For dealers: An assortment of 26 dated 
flower, costume and other prints for 
$12.50. Express collect.— Old Prints, 526 
E. Argon ne Dr., Kirkwood 22, Mo. 

. nl26773 


OLD VIEWS OF CITIES. Early prints, 
hand-colored, of your native town are in- 
teresting Americana. These are neatly 
mounted and protected by cellophane. 
Prices from $3 to $10. Hand-painted 
Coats of Arms authentically prepared to 
order; family name only requirement. 
Framed in gold, 12%xll # . English with 
solid color mat, $20; Scottish, with hand- 
painted Tartan mat, $26.— Old Prints, 525 
E. Argonne Dr., Kirkwood, St. Louis 22, 
Mo, aul20844 


PRINTS FOR SALE: 200 Lithographs 
and engravings. Civil War, A, Lincoln, 
G. Washington, B. Franklin, and prints 
of historical interest. — C. IC Johnson, 
Hurley, N. Y. s3614 


WALNUT FRAMES; list free. — Guy 
Saulsbury, Spicer, Minn. dl2215 


COLOR. PRINTS. Blowers, fruits, 
birds, views, costumes. Fine old lace 
paper Valentines. WholsaJe and retail, 
— K. Gregory, 222 East 71st St., New 
York 21, N. Y. fl28351 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

shortly before the beginning of the 
First World War, lie was back in this 
country and appeared for the first 
time in several years in a Columbia 
monthly supplement. His record was 
A1516, “Happy Tho’ Married,” cou- 
pled with Joe Hayman’s historic ver- 
sion of “Cohen on the Telephone” — 
apparently the first of -the “Cohen” 
records to be issued in this country. 
Hayman was an America, but his rec- 
ord was made in London. The supple- 
ment said: 

"AN AMUSING PAIR OF MONOLOGS'. 
Undoubtedly two of the funniest re- 
cordings ever issued — a laugh every 
moment. The first presents the troubles 
of a Mr. Cohen when, in using the tele- 
phone for the first time, he tries to in- 
form his landlord of certain damage 
done to his property by a storm. His 
efforts to make himself intelligible re- 
sult in a record that is irresistibly droll. 
Mr. Duprez on the other side of -the disc 
gives us another of his famous disserta- 
tions upon the felicities of married life, 
the good natured pessimism of which is 
not likely on the whole .to have any 
markedly deleterious effect upon mar- 
riage statistics." 

George Clarence Jell has told me 
that this record, which sold more than 
two million copies, was issued almost 
by accident. Mr. Jell, who was man- 
ager of the Columbia artist and rep- 
ertoire department for many years, 
recalled that he thought he had com- 
pleted his list of records to be issued 
in June, 1914, when he discovered that 
he was still one short. Almost in des- 
peration, he decided to take a chance 
on the Cohen skit, the matrices of 
which had been imported from Eng- 
land, and to combine it with Duprez's 
monolog. To his surprise, it became 
one of the biggest sellers Columbia 
ever had and resulted in a long series 
of Cohen monologs by Hayman and 
other comedians. 

Two months later, in August, the 
Edison company listed its first Blue 
Amberol cylinder by Duprez. It was 
No. 2373 — and again it was “Happy 
Tho' Married.” The Edison Phono- 
graph Monthly remarked: 

“Mr. Duprez started in the theatrical 
world when only five years of age. 
Since then he tias had a varied exper- 
ience in Stock Companies, musical com- 
edies and as a headliner in vaudeville. 
His specialty is monologs of course. The 
one he gives on this record is original 
with him — an old theme, but suffici- 
ently new to be' amusing by the twist 
he gives it. This same monolog has 
been given by him in theaters all over 
the world, and has been heard and 
laughed at by millions. One of the 


CURRIER & IVES lithographs, Gould 
birds, fruits, flowers, fashions, etc. 
AJi original. — Ruth Farra Manting, 809 
Broadway, Santa Monica, Calif. n6046 


CURRIER & IVES Prints, Send stamp 
for list, large and small folios. — Frank 
W. Mathews, Scottsvllle, N. Y. jal 28801 


ANOTHER LIST of C. & I. prints Is 
ready. Horses, ships, rurals, misc., 
reasonable. Send stamp for list. — E. F. 
Thayer, Lynnfield Center, Moss. jly3863 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
twelve months rate.) 


reasons for Mr. Duprez’s success is 
his perfectly serious manner of speak- 
ing; even while he is saying the most 
ridiculous things, by his intonation you 
would think it the wisdom of Solomon. ” 

Nearly a year passed before Edison 
issued a second Blue Amberol by Du- 
p rez — No. 2636, 'Desperate Des- 
mond,” in July, 1915. About the same 
time Diamond Disc No. 50254 was 
marketed, combining these two mono- 
logs. It at once became widely -popu- 
lar and was listed in a 1925 booklet, 
“Edison Records of Music That 
Lives,” as one of the three hundred 
most popular Edison discs. The write- 
up of the record contained this bio- 
graphical information : 

“Fred Duprez was born in Detroit, 
Mich. . . At the age of fifteen he went 
on the stage as a ‘supe’ with Kyrle 
Bellew, in 'A Gentleman of France.’ 
Then he secured an understudy part to 
George Morton, eventually taking the 
latter's place. After over five years of 
dramatic work he entered vaudeville, 
and toured nearly every English speak- 
ing country in the world, including 
America, England, Ireland, Scotland, 
South Africa and Australia. Duprez is 
well-known on the vaudeville stage of 
the United States, and his droll mon- 
ologs have really ‘caught on.’ These 
monologs he originates himself; in ad- 
dition he has written several successful 
vaudeville sketches.” 

From this point my information 
concerning Fred Duprez's career is 
less detailed. I don't know just when 
he decided to settle in England, but 
his brother says: 

“Pierce and Roslyn, or some otner 
well known vaudeville team, induced 
him to try England. He went over and 
was an instant hit. He liked it over 
there so well and was such a favorite 
he became known as 'Mr. Manhattan,’ 
Incidentally, he toured many seasons in 
a musical comedy called ‘Manhattan 
Follies,’ in which he was the star. In 
England, the jumps around the provinces 
are so situated -that Fred could always 
be at home on Sunday — not as in the 
States, where his jumps sometimes 
were a thousand miles apart. When he 
left New York he wouldn’t get home 
until the end of the season. Tacking 
onto that, he made bigger money over 
there — so there you are. But Fred 
always kept his American citizenship. 

“He married an Australian actress 
named Florence Mathews, and she 
played with him in the various musical 
comedies he was in. ‘Love and Oh 
Baby’ was another he toured in. Flor- 
ence was Fred's second wife. He first 
married Graze Hazard, a top- liner in 
vaudeville, known as ’Five Feet of 
Comic Opera.’ ” (The second Mrs. Du- 
prez returned to Australia after her 
husband’s death and fell dead from a 
heart attack while walking down a 
street). 

Mr, and Mrs. Duprez had two chil- 
dren — a son, Charles Manhattan Du- 
prez, and a daughter, June. The son's 
first name was in honor of Fred's 
brother, Charlie, who has given me so 
much help with this series, and his 
middle name came from the part of 
“Mr. Manhattan,” which his father 
played in “The Manhattan Follies.” 
He also is an actor, living in England 
and occupying a home which his fa- 
ther bought years ago. The daughter, 
June, now in this country, became an 
actress over her .parents' opposition 
(just as Fred had gone on the stage 
against the wishes of his father and 
mother) and has had considerable suc- 
cess in films and legitimate drama. 
She was a star in British pictures be- 
fore coming to this country in 1940. 
And that reminds me that her father 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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ish Priests ordered it silenced for- 
ever. 

Chamber’s Journal of 11-29-1884, 
tells of an exhibition on Oct. 2, 1884, 
of bell-ringing at the village of 
Drayton near Abingdon, Berkshire, 
England of a peal of 8 church bells. 
The clerical ringers were all mem- 
bers of the Ancient Society of Col- 
lege Youth of London and the Ox- 
ford University Society of change- 
ringers, both societies being well 
known for their skill in the art. The 
peal was of 6,050 Stedman Triples 
true and complete, and the exhibition 
which took 3 hours to complete, was 
conducted by the Rev. F. E. Robin- 
son, ringing bell No. 7. 

A writer in Gentlemen’s Magazine in 
1875 says, “A bell was the common 
prize, a little golden bell was the 
reward of victory in 1607 at the 
races near York, whence came the 
proverb, “To Bear the Bell.” 

On shipboard the bell marks time. 
The 12 hours on a day is divided into 
3 watches. Each 30 minutes is 
marked by a stroke of a bell. Thus, 
beginning at midnight, one bell is 
12:30 and 8 bells, 4 o'clock, then 1 
bell, 4:30 and 8 bells, 8 o’clock. 

The Liberty Bell which first rang 
out celebrating the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence by the 
Continental Congress, July 4, 1776, 
was brought from England in 1752. 
It was tolled annually on July 4th, 
until it cracked July 8, 1835 while 
being tolled in memory of Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall. 

It is said that when the Rev. W. D. 
Hutton, retired engineer of the South- 
ern Ry., dedicated the New Valley 
Grove Baptist Church at Maynard- 
ville, Term., he discovered the bell to 
be from his old railway locomotive, 
No. 448. 

FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

also appeared in films. I recall seeing 
him more than ten years ago in a pro- 
duction starring Jessie Matthews, but 
can’t recall the title. I also remember 
getting the impression that he was ex- 
tremely stout, but his brother says he 
never weighed more than 190. June 
Duprez was formerly married to a 
London physician, but is now the wife 
of a New York socialite, Geoi-ge Mof- 
fett. Jr. 

During his years abroad Fred did 
considerable recording for English Co- 
lumbia. And her' is an interesting 
item from the Talking Machine News 
of London, for April, 1923. It con- 
cerns a program given by the City of 
Leeds Gramophone and Phonograph 
Society: “Twenty-four items in all 
were given. Perhaps not least . . , was 
our genial secretary’s contribution in 
the shape of a 16-minute World Rec- 
ord by Fred Duprez, which created a 
constant stream of merriment and is 
wonderfully well recorded.” World 
records played at a slow speed and, 
although not commercially successful, 
were the forerunners of the present- 
day long playing discs. 


Fred Duprez’s death was tragically 
sudden. The New York Times for Oc- 
tober 29, 1938, carried the following- 
account of his passing: 

“LONDON — Fred Duprez, American 
comedian, died aboard the liner Presi- 
dent Harding, it was reported today 
from the liner, which is at sea and 
which is due at Southampton next 
Thursday. He was hurrying to London 
to see the first rush sequence on Alex- 
ander Korda’s film, 'Four Feathers,’ in 
which his daughter, June, is making 
her film debut. His age was 54. For 
30 years the comedian, with a cigar as 
■his only prop, had been a headliner_fn 
British vaudeville and one of the earli- 
est_ broadcasters. He had a card index 
oflLO.OOO jokes, enabling him to raise 
a laugh in any type of audience, tils 
daughter is the wife of Dr. Guy Beau- 
champ, London specialist. 

"Mr. Duprez, born in Detroit in 1884, 
left medical school to go on the stage. 
His first appearance was in 1899. In 
1902 he made his New Vork debut at 
Wallack’s Theater as a page in *A 
Gentleman cf France.’ After five years 
in stock and repertory he turned to 
vaudeville and traveled widely in this 
country and Europe. In 1915 Mr. Du- 
prez left vaudeville and joined the 
touring company of ‘The Passing Show.’ 
In 1914 he toured as ‘Mr. Manhattan’ in 
the play of that name with the Gros- 
smith and Laurilliard company. Other 
plays in which he appeared were ‘Smile,’ 
‘My Soldier Boy,’ 'The Music Box Re- 
vue,' ‘The Foiies Bergere,’ ‘The Coco- 
nuts,’ ‘Lucky Boy,' of which he 
was co-author, and ‘Lend Me Your 
Wife.’ His wife, the former Florence 
Mathews, is aboard the liner Bremen 
bound for Europe. It is due one day 
later than the President Harding.” 

And here is a final reminiscence 
from Charlie- Duprez, whom I thank 
most heartily for his interest and help 
in this series: 

“The last time I saw Fred was 
about six days before he died. He was 
over here and was at a house party of 
some of our friends and he seemed 
tired out. Little did I know it was to 
be the final farewell. He was to stay 
here with us for a week, but a wire- 
less from London made it imperative 
to return on the first boat to open on 
the radio for the Kraft Cheese pro- 
gram. I wasn’t even able to see him 
off, which I regret to this day. Then 
a few days after the boat left I got 
the wireless from the ship’s captain 
that he had been found dead in his 
stateroom. . . When the news of Fred’s 
death reached England all radios were 
shut down for 60 seconds in his honor, 
so he must have been quite a favorite 
over there.” 

I have no doubt that Fred Duprez 
was a great favorite in England, just 
as he had been for years among Amer- 
ican lovers of vaudeville and phono- 
graph records. If there are any col- 
lectors of old discs and cylinders who 
don’t know Duprez’s recorded art, I 
would urge them not to miss an op- 
portunity of acquiring any of his pro- 
ductions. The man with the stovepipe 
hat and the big cigar, who owed his 
start in the world to the “edifying” 
qualities of dime novels, was a really 
accomplished comedian, and all his 
records are well worth having. Cer- 
tainly, as long as there are thousands 
of collectors with his records in their 
possession, Frederick August Duprez 
will not be forgotten. 



A Collector’s Show Piece 


In over fifty years of avid collect- 
ing, the owner of this lovely old 
music box has never found even a 
near duplicate. Fashioned as a com.- 
bination table and music box, the 
piece bears no name or date but is 
believed to be of Swiss origin, prob- 
ably a hundred years or more in age. 

The nine music rolls are a “find” 
in themselves, each having five pieces 
of music to play, making a total of 
forty-five selections for the delight 
of music lovers. 

It would interest the collector, Mr. 
George Eyster, if any of HOBBIES’ 
readers have ever spied another 
music box of this rare and beautiful 
design during their antiquer’s wan- 
derings. The dimensions given are: 
table, 30" high, ’48" across, 28" deep; 
music box, 10" high, 38" across, 14" 
deep, gold finished handles. 



UNUSUAL SYMPHONIC UPRIGHT GRANT) 


in uliiylnji condition. 

Date oi manufacture unknown. 

Make ofrcr. jlyp 

BRAU.N'S F1AN0 HOUSE 
2380 N.W. /til oi.. Miami, Fla. 


ZONTA CLUB 
ANTIQUES SHOW 

November 6, 7, 8, 9, 1950 
Municipal Auditorium D 

SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

SIR HARRY LAUDER 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonluim, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

au6084 

MONTHLY AUCTION thousands clas- 
sical vocal records. Free list. — S. J 
Mitchell,. 1280 Raleigh St., Denver 4, 
Colorado. s3272 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1,95. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 

N, Y. C. jal24201 

'‘OLD MUSIC BOX MELODIES” re- 
corded from rare old music boxes on 
standard 10" (plastic records: No. 301, 
Home Sweet Home - On a Sunday Af- 
ternoon. No. 302, Mocking Bird - Love's 
Old Sweet Song. No. 303, Silver Threads 
Among the Gold - In the Gloaming. No, 
2, Brahm’s Cradle Gong - Rockabye Baby. 
No. 3, Sweet and Low - Gounod’s Sing, 
Smile, Slumber. $1.16 each postpaid. — 
Bornand Music Box Record Co., 333 
Fifth Ave., Pelham 65, N, Y. au32701 
RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
list. Classical, vocal, popular, collector's 
items. Write: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold, 

Ambler. Penna. 36445 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to just good "listening”; 
large, varied stock. Please state 
"wants", write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 502 East 88th St., New 
York 28, N. Y. n6829 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

| O3084 

RARE R ECORDS1 Unplayed mint elec- 
trical imports and cut-outs. Polydors, 
Telefunkens, Swiss and Italian records. 
Little known discs by Erb, Supervia, 
Elizabeth Schumann, Husch, Schlusmus, 
Lehmann, Gerhardt, Schiatz, Bjorling, 
Kraus. Joyce, Capsir, Pagliughi, Per- 
tile, Favero, Cigna, Merit, Tauber, etc. 
2327 Arthurs Gt., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 

o 30301 


REGINA 15%" discs, $2 each. 1 free 
with purchase of 10. — Music Exchange, 
Sears Court, New Bedford, Mass, o 3882 


A REGINA MUSIC BOX in excellent 
condition, with 108 records. Cabinet is 
mahogany. feet high and 27" wide. 

Door is of colored leaded glass. 12 re- 
cords are played at one time, automatl- 
ically. Price $300 plus packing and ship- 
ping costs. — Mrs. * Carl J, Zaiser, 1871 
North 63th St., Wauwatosa 13, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, "Charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 

Nr. Y. C. ja!24201 

BACK POPULAR sheet music. Catalog 
10c.— Fore’s 3151 High, Denver 5. Colo. 

Jel2407 

PHONOGRAPHS: Edison upright disc 
mahogany case; extra good: 25 records; 
cost new, $225; $25. Upright cylinder, 
oak case, reflmshed, 25 records, 4 min. 
machine, $25. Other Edisons when in 
stock. Write your wants. Exp. Collect. 
— Karr Museum. Stanberry. Mo. au!213 
RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. Gpecify wants. No lists. 
Stamp, please. — "Pastonow" Records. 
211 N. Market St., Rockville, Ind. d6238 
SWISS MUSIC Movements, assorted 
tunes, $1.80. Direct from Importer. 
Stamped with year of manufacture, 
"i960". — Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row, New 

York 7, N, Y. 34652 

FOR SALE: Collectors Prizes. Electric 
bar room type player pianos, with roll 
music. Circus air calliopes, with electric 
blowers, handplayed or automatic (roll 
music). These instruments restored, re- 
tuned to like new condition. — Lee Com- 
pany, 934 N. Lancaster, Dallas, Texas. 

S3426 


By JIM WALSH 


One of the greatest theatrical ca- 
reers of the last half century came to 
its inevitable end when Sir Harry 
Lauder died on Sunday, February 26, 
at his home in Strathaven, Scotland. 
Only rarely does any artist have so 
long a career as that of Harry Lau- 
der, who would have been 80 if he had 
lived to next August 4, and seldom 
does any performer enjoy such phe- 
nomenal success as the sturdy, bald 
little Scot who, in the days before ra- 
dio, was probably the most famous 
comedian in the world. 

Of few singers can it be truly said 
that their fame is world-wide, but 
Lauder was one of the few. He ap- 
peared before thousands of large au- 
diences in every English-speaking 
country, and his recorded voice was 
known wherever the phonograph went. 
I have seen photographs of naked na- 
tives in the heart of Africa laughing 
fit to kill at one of Lauder’s recorded 
specialties, such as "Stop Your Tick- 
ling, Jock,” in which laughter by the 
singer also plays a leading part. The 
laughing song is the one type of vocal 
music that can be enjoyed by listeners 
anywhere without regard to language, 
and Lauder’s humor consequently was 
enjoyed by both civilized men and 
savages. 

Harry Lauder’s life was darkened 
by tragedy as well as made brilliant 
by shining success, but he was an out- 
standing example of the poor boy who 
wins recognition in the face of obsta- 
cles. The diminutive genius who has 
ranked for nearly fifty years as Scot- 
land’s favoi'ite son was born in 1870 
in Portobello, a dingy suburb of Edin- 
boro, which he "immortalized” in one 
of his songs, "The Portobello Lass.” 
He was christened. Harry MacLennan 
Lauder. His father, a trainer of ath- 
letes, married a girl from the so- 
called Black Isle, Ross-shire. Harry, 
eldest of a family of seven children, 
was only eleven when his father died, 
and had to get a job in a flax-mill at 
Arbroath, Fofarshire, where he was 
paid two shillings a week for working 
half-time. What education he received 
was provided by a schoolmaster whom 
he always afterwards referred to as 
"Stumpy Bill.” 

Later, the over-worked, under-fed 
youth, who can have had no preco- 
cious idea that King George V would 
one day confer knighthood upon him, 
worked in a coal mine at Hamilton, 
where he had charge of the pathetic 
blind pit-ponies used in mine opera- 
tions. As a miner he sometimes stood 
up to his hips in water, swinging a 
pick at the coal above his head. He 
liked to sing, and the other miners 
talked so much about his powers as 
an entertainer that he was offered 
five shillings a performance to take 
part in local concerts. After a time, 
he joined a concert party at Lanark, 


and had his first engagement as a 
"single turn” at Belfast, where he 
sang, not one of the Scotch songs that 
he later made famous, but an Irish 
comic number, "Calligan, Call Again.” 

Meanwhile, in 1890 he had married 
Annie Vallance, and the marriage 
proved ideal. Lauder considered it the 
turning point of his life. His wife 
was the inspiration of many of his 
most popular songs, including "Nan- 
nie, I Never Loved Another Lass but 
You,” "I Love a Lassie,” "She Is Ma 
Daisy,” and the most popular of all, 
"Roamin’ in the Gloamin’.” Mrs. Lau- 
der played the piano, and accompan- 
ied her husband in his first recitals. 

Thirty- year- old Harry Lauder 
placed his feet squarely on the path 
to better things when he went to Lon- 
don and made his first metropolitan 
appearance at Gatti’s Theatre of Va- 
rieties on Westminster Bridge Road. 
Soon afterwards he was heard at the 
old Tivoli Music Hall, and Bransby 
Williams, the veteran impersonator 
of Dickens characters, who was on the 
same bill, recalls that "the audience 
positively went frantic about him.” 

There was now no stopping Harry 
Lauder. He soon became not only the 
most popular comedian in Great Brit- 
ain, but the most imitated. A host of 
other Scotchmen, or men who repre- 
sented themselves as Scotch, trudged 
in the reflected glory of the busy lit- 
tle man who appeared on the stage, 
wearing the kilt and twirling a knob- 
by stick almost as large as himself. 
Judging by their records, some of the 
imitators were as good, or better, 
singers than Lauder, but lacked a cer- 
tain spark that made audiences wild 
about the great original, who was also 
one of the greatest masters of panto- 
mime, and who, for publicity reasons, 
shrewdly traded on the age-old repu- 
tation of the Scotch for practicing ex- 
treme thrift. 

Obviously, the idol of the music 
halls couldn’t long escape making rec- 
ords. Since there was good money in 
singing for phonographs, Harry 
wouldn’t have wanted to escape, any- 
way. But his mellow baritone was 
ideal for recording and his records 
were fast sellers from the beginning. 
This, I suspect, was because of the 
invariably simple, catchy melodies to 
which his "character songs” were set 
rather than his patter. I imagine 
Lauder was much funnier on the 
stage, where his subtle mannerisms 
and tricks of character delineation 
could be observed, than he strikes me 
as being on records. While I like his 
singing, his spoken comedy has al- 
ways seemed tiresome to me. For this 
reason, I prefer his 10-inch records to 
his 12-inch — just because there is less 
talking and chuckling. On records, all 
the characters he impersonates seem 
to be cut from one pattern — the half- 
witted. This purely personal impres- 
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This picture of Sir Harry Lauder in his last 
years is copied from a photo sent by the 
comedian to Quentin Riggs, well-known re- 
cord collector of Oklahoma City. 


sion may be caused by my lack of fa- 
miliarity with Scottish peculiarities 
and brogue, as well as from my being 
of a different generation than Lau- 
der’s. Styles in comedy change more 
rapidly and completely than in any 
other form of art. The next genera- 
tion may not even find the works of 
P. G. Wodehouse funny. 

The first Harry Lauder records 
that I have been able to trace were 
issued by the Gramophone Company 
of England in January, 1905, but 
there is reason to think that he had 
previously recorded. These "His Mas- 
ter’s Voice” discs were seven-inch, sin- 
gle-faced versions of "A Trip to In- 
verary,” and, rather surprisingly, 
"Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep,” 
Lauder’s singing of which appears to 
have been very popular. In February 
there were 10-inch discs of "The Wed- 
ding of Lauchie McGi'aw,” "Inver- 
ary,” "Rising Early in the Morning,” 
and "Stop Your Tickling, Jock.” The 
latter was with "full military band 
accompaniment.” "Stop Your Tick- 
ling” hardly seems a woman’s type of 
song, but a year or so later, Helen 
Trix, the charming comedienne who is 
still living in New York, made a Zon- 
ophone record of “Jock,” which I find 
more attractive than Lauder's. And, 
while nobody would be likely to think 
of Billy Murray as a singer of Lauder 
songs, Billy also helped to meet the 
demand for Harry’s numbers in this 
country by singing "Sound Advice” 
for Zonophone. During most of Lau- 
der’s career, his records were issued 
in England by both the Gramophone 
and Zonophone companies. Renditions 
considered best were reserved for "H. 
M. V.” use, while Zonophone press- 
ings were made from second masters. 

In March, 1905, Pathe advertised 
Lauder records. The heading was 
"Back to the Fold,” which seems to 
indicate that he had sung for Pathe 
before. Included were "Inverary,” 
"Stop Your Tickling, Jock”; "Waddin’ 
o’ Lauchie McGraw”; "Harry Lauder 
in a Snatch From His Famous ‘Tober- 


mory,’ Introducing ‘Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep,”’ (what a title!) 
and one that I have never seen men- 
tioned anywhere else, "Tattie Soup.” 
In May came "She’s Ma Daisy” and 
"Fu’ the Noo,” also known as "I’ve 
Something in the Bottle for the Morn- 
ing.” After the Pathe people went 
into the disc business in 1906, they 
also issued flat records by Lauder. 
Since all Pathe masters were made on 
lai'ge cylinders it was easy to dub 
discs from the original cylinder re- 
cordings. 

The first Zonophone record I have 
been able to find by Lauder came out 
in October, 1905, a seven-inch of “Stop 
Your Tickling.” In August, Zono- 
phone had begun distributing a five- 
inch record, playing a minute and a 
half and selling for ninepence, but I 
have been unable to find that any of 
Lauder’s numbers were recorded on 
these midgets. In October, too, H. M. 
V. issued one of the comedian's lesser 
known records, "Tickling Geordie,” 
with this description: "An original 
laughing song. To hear Mr. Harry 
Lauder in a new song does not fall to 
our lot every day. ‘Tickling Geordie’ 
is Mr. Harry Lauder’s own name for 
a song which between us we made up 
in our laboratory, taking the tune 
from an old American plantation song. 
This is the first time Mr. Harry Lau- 
der has been heard in a laughing 
song” — an obvious misstatement since 
the same company, as well as Zono- 
phone and Pathe, had already issued 
"Jock.” 

Here it may be well to mention that 
throughout his long career, during 
which many millions of his records 
were sold, Lauder was almost entirely 
a "lone wolf.” I can think of only two 
records in which he performed with 
other artists. One is "Sandy Mac- 
pherson’s Cauld,” marketed by the 
British Zonophone Company in Feb- 
ruary, 1906, in which Lauder and Rus- 
sell Hunting, famed for his "Michael 
Casey” monologs, went partners. Some 
years later, there was also a record 
called "Harry Lauder Visits Will Ev- 
ans,” another popular H. M. V. come- 
dian. Throughout his recording days, 
too, Lauder stuck almost entirely to 
Scotch character songs, although he 
occasionally sang a "straight” inter- 
pretation of a sentimental ballad, of 
which an example is “Mary of Ar- 
gyle.” And, in 1911, he shattered prec- 
edent by doing a number called "Ber- 
tie, the Clerk,” in Cockney dialect. It 
didn’t meet with a favorable recep- 
tion, and the experiment wasn’t re- 
peated. Many of the Lauder records 
which were sold in England were 
never issued in the United States. 

In 1907, the first year he sang in 
this country, Lauder gave an inter- 
viewer an entertaining account of 
some of his early theatrical and re- 
cording experiences. He said that 
when he first began singing in music 
halls he had a hard time. In his own 
words: "It was a heartbreaking busi- 
ness, for I was either first or last on 
all the programs, and many a night 
when occupying the latter position I 
came out and sang my three songs to 
an audience consisting of the orches- 
tra — minus the conductor — the check- 


ers and the backs of people hurrying 
out as fast as they could from the 
building.” 

But such things seemed funny a 
few years later when Lauder’s fame 
was unbounded. The singer recalled 
the time that a crowd had formed in 
Parliament street and was being held 
back by police. A big Scotchman pass- 
ing by asked, "What’s wrong wi’ the 
crowd here?” and was told, "The 
Prince of Wales is coming.” The Scot 
turned away, disappointedly mutter- 
ing: "Prince o’ Wales! I thought it 
must be Harry Lauder!” 

Lauder said that the first time he 
tried to make a record he was "placed 
in front of an enormous receiver. . . I 
managed the first verse all right and 
then sprang my first ‘gag,’ but I for- 
got where I was and waited for the 
applause. Deep silence still reigned 
supreme! I couldn’t help it — I burst 
out laughing and fell off the stool on 
which I had been placed to bring my 
mouth to the receiver. The operator 
rushed out from his box and the mu- 
sicians screamed with merriment — 
and the record was spoiled. 

" ‘This is the daftest thing I ever 
did,’ I remarked, on scrambling to my 
feet. ‘Fancy singin’ a song into a big 
tin tube! Look here,’ I said to the 
manager, who was holding his sides, 
‘how much am I to get for this? — for 
there’s nae use o’ bein’ daft if ye are 
no to be well paid for ’t!' There was 
more laughter all around, and then I 
was told that my fee would be — well, 
the figure was all right, mind I’m tell- 
in’ ye! ‘Ca’. away,’ I said, I’m yer 
man!’ ” 

Cynics may perhaps say that the 
only thing that doesn’t ring true about 
that anecdote is the idea of Lauder’s 
beginning to make a record before he 
knew precisely what he would be paid! 

By the time the interview appeared, 
Harry’s records were already being 
extensively imitated. One of the clev- 
erest copycats was "Hector Grant,” 
who recorded Lauder’s entire reper- 
toire for some of the smaller English 
companies with such remarkable fi- 
delity to Lauder’s style that even 
Harry could hardly tell the imitator’s 
records from his own. The doughty 
Scot became furious and swore he 
would do all sorts of unpleasant things 
to Hector Grant if he ever caught 
him. But when he finally met "Grant” 
he merely growled:.. "So ye’re the fel- 
ler that’s been singin’ my songs? 
Weel, you ha’ a dom’d fine voice!” 
“Grant” was really the Australian 
bass-baritone, Peter Dawson, then in 
his early twenties. Dawson, who be- 
gan making records in 1904 and is 
still at it, undoubtedly holds the 
world’s championship for consistent 
recording over a period of many 
years. Another exceptionally good im- 
itator was Sandy Shaw, who sang for 
Columbia. Outstanding, too, begin- 
ning around 1915, was Glen Ellison, a 
baritone who sang Lauder songs for 
Edison, but didn’t try too hard to give 
a close imitation of Harry’s patter. 
Both he and Dawson had better voices 
and were more finished singers than 
the genius they imitated. Then there 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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Here is Herman Joseph in the rustic comedy role he created 
after people of Jewish faith had expressed their resemtment 
of the caricaturing of the race in the circus arena. Joseph's 
Jewish comedy role had been copied by clowns in all principal 
circuses. 


by following the midget five trucks afoot, carrying a bun- 
dle of clothes and a large sign reading “Fire Sale.” 

He introduced comedy to the wild west concert of the 
circus for the first time in 1914. Retaining his exagger- 
ated Jewish characteristics in burlesque cowboy attire, and 
riding a stubborn donkey, Joseph imitated the cowboys in 
their rope spinning and rough riding stunts. 

When the Volstead act was passed by congress, the 
Jewish clown came out with his “Home Brew and He- 
brew” gag, parading the hippodrome track carrying a 
beer mug overflowing with suds. 

With the end of the war, Jerome and Joseph resumed 
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their partnership and in 1919 "joined Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum & Bailey Circus the first season the two 
shows combined. In 1920 and 1922, they went with Sells- 
Floto Circus because of a flattering offer for their serv- 
ices. But in 1922, Charles Ringling induced them to re- 
turn to the Ringling fold, and Joseph remained there until 
he quit the circus in 1933. 

It was during the last season that Joseph took his cue 
for his greatest clown creation from newspaper headlines 
of the period. * 

The very popularity of the Jewish character he had 
created in the circus, caused its discard. With every rival 
circus producing numbers similar to those Joseph con- 
cocted and employing clowns in Hebrew makeup, there 
came a flood of letters of protest to circus managements 
from people of the Jewish faith, resentful of the caricatur- 
ing of the race in the arena. 

So when Ringling Brothers and Barnum & Bailey Cir- 
cus opened its annual engagement in Madison Square 
Garden, New York, in April, 1933, one clown stood out so 
sharply from the horde that his picture appeared in the 
newspapers and he was interviewed by many reporters. 

The clown was none other than Herman Joseph, made 
up like and garbed in the well known wardrobe of Mohat- 
ma Gandhi, and leading a goat around the arena. The 
stunt captured the crowds’ fancy with the clever burlesqu- 
ing of the great Indian leader, and Joseph received the 
long delayed recognition as one of the outstanding artists 
of his profession. 

Unsettled financial conditions at the depth of the de- 
pression caused Joseph to leave the Ringling show at the 
end of the 1933 season, with every intention of returning 
to the big tops ere long. His partner, Paul Jerome, re- 
mained, and still is a fixture in the show’s clown alley 
with his clever neon-lighted heart and nose. 

Going to his home in Goldsboro, the cigar company he 
has since represented, was quick to offer Joseph employ- 
ment in public relations work and for 17 years he has re- 
mained there. 

Since discarding his Hebrew character role, Joseph 
has made up as a comic rustic with linen duster and facial 
makeup somewhat reminiscent of the Dutch comedians of 
the old days of the burlesque show. 

“I didn’t intend to stay away when I left the cireus,” 
Joseph muses. “I hear from many circus fans throughout 
the country hoping I may go back some day.” 

And there is a peculiar glint in the veteran clown’s 
eye as he reflects on the old days of trouping with the 
“rag bags.” 

Maybe, some day 


SIR HARRY LAUDER 
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were Evan Davies, Jock Lorimer, Jock 
Mills, Jock McGraw — a joc-ular 
group ! Much later, another noted 
Scotch comedian, the late Will Fyffe, 
came along, but he was a man of orig- 
inal methods, who wrote his own songs 
instead of depending on Lauder’s. 

Harry Lauder’s vogue in this coun- 
try didn’t begin on records until 1908, 
when Victor issued imported Black 
Label discs of seven of the comedian’s 
favorite numbers. These, made from 
H. M. V. matrices, were so poorly re- 
corded that within a few years Lau- 
der remade them all. Victor’s original 
announcement of the Lauder records 
said: 

“The success of this popular Scotch • 
comedian in America has .been phenom- 
enal, and he is declared to be one of the 
greatest entertainers now before the 
public. . . The Victor now offers seven 
of his best numbers, including the fa- 
mous laughing song. 'Stop Your Tickling, 
Jock’; the ‘Bottle in the Morning,* with 
an extremely funny drunken speech, and 
a melodious little song about a bonnie 
Scotch lassie.** In 1910, introducing a 
new series of Lauder records, Victor 
said: "Every one of these records is en- 


tirely new, being recently made by Mr. 
Lauder at the Victor’s Camden Labora- 
tory, and are so much superior to the old 
records that the hearer will be simply 
astonished. Every word and whisper 
which Lauder utters is absolutely dis- 
tinct. and in his shivering rendition of 
‘Wearing Kilts.' you can even hear his 
teeth chatter!” The new records were 
Purple Label, instead of Black, and sold 
for 75 cents or $1.25, depending on size. 
In 1914, when Lauder, as "the highest 
salaried entertainer in the world,” was 
receiving $5,000 a week, Victor comment- 
ed: "Perhaps the best evidence of Lau- 
der’s value as an entertainer is the fact 
that he is. in vaudeville language, 
’booked solid' for the next eight years! 
Every week of the 416 is positively con- 
tracted for at a salary which, previous 
to Lauder’s entry, was never dreamed of 
by a vaudeville performer.” 

Edison also issued in 190S a series of 
two-minute Lauder cylinders, recorded 
in London. One of the titles was the 
"Calligan” song which he used at the 
beginning of his career. A little later, 
the comedian made many four-minute 
Edison Amberol cylinders. In June. 1910. 
The New Phonogram said: "Harry Lau- 
der records cannot be approached in 
quality of reproduction by any other rec- 
ords in our catalog. His voice lends itself 
so readily to phonograph reproduction 
and his enunciation is so delightfully 
distinct that not a syllable is misunder- 
stood. Not one of those nice little inflec- 
tions of tone for which he is famous, and 
which conveys a world of significance, is 


lost upon the listener.” (Despite Lau- 
der’s distinct enunciation, Victor for 
years published in its catalogs a glossary 
of the Scotch words he used, so that the 
records would be more easily understood 
by the average American listener.) Lau- 
der’s Edison contract expired in April, 
1912, and from then on his services ap- 
pear to have been exclusive to Victor in 
this country and the Gramophone and 
Zonophone labels in England. A minor 
mystery is provided by a 1916 Edison 
Diamond Disc, on which one Alick Lau- 
der sings two 'Scotch dialect numbers. 
Alick’s photo looks exactly like Harry 
Lauder, but I have heard that he was 
Harry’s brother. The songs, "Dingle 
Dangle” and "I Wish I Was," seem not 
to have been a part of Harry's reper- 
toire. 

In 1910, the Talking Machine News 
conducted a competition to determine 
the most popular recording artists of 
the day. Since the voting was restrict- 
ed almost entirely to British record 
buyers, the popular American stars 
were not represented in the final re- 
sults. An extremely popular tenor, the 
late Ernest Pike, took first place. Pe- 
ter Dawson was second, and Lauder 
came third. The next thirteen in or- 
der were Billy Williams, Florrie 
Forde, Will Evans, Harry Fay, Stan- 

( CONTI N UED ON PACE 27) 
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Bicycle Factory. The Schwinn family, 
starting* with Ig'natz Schwinn, had 
been collecting* bicycles for nearly a 
century. It is housed in a large hall 
and is open to the public by invita- 
tion. Mr. Frank Schwinn has been 
very gracious in lending the originals 
and models for public events such as 
parades, exhibits and the Chicago 
Railroad Fair of 1948 and 49. He also 
has a fine collection of cyclana. 

Walter Nilsson, the unicycle star of 
“Hells a Poppin,” screen and televi- 
sion actor, has probably the largest 
private bicycle collection in the world. 
The number of bicycles has been esti- 
mated as over 5,000. A whole building 
at Closter, New Jersey, was required 
to house his collection. He has recent- 
ly moved to Los Angeles where his 
equipment is available for the motion 
picture studios. One of the unique 
wheels in this collection is the Dia- 
mond Jim Brady- Lillian Russell tan- 
dem. It is gold plated and was stud- 
ded with gems. Diamond Jim had this 
machine specially built for his bicycle 
queen and they rode it together down 
Broadway in New York. 

Small bicycle collections are to be 
found in most historical museums 
throughout the United States. The 
Carson City, Nevada, Museum has 
some interesting bicycle items on dis- 
play. In New York, a few old bicycles 
are on display at the Museum of the 
City of New York, at the New York 
Historical Society and the Richmond 
Museum in Staten Island. 

Foremost among European bicycle 
museums is the Bartleet Museum in 
England. H. W. Bartleet, known as 
“Sammy," was one of England's rac- 
ing high wheel cyclists. He had a 
complete collection of every type of 
bicycle made in England. The story 
of his unique museum has been pub- 
lished in the 186 page “Bartleet’s Bi- 
cycle Book” by Ed. J. Burrow and 
Company, Ltd., of London. The vol- 
ume is out of print but it may be had 
from book dealers. During the war 
the museum was moved to Coventry 
for safety. 

The Science Museum at South Ken- 
sington, England, has 37 bicycles and 
42 bicycle parts in its collection. It 
has an original “Hobby Horse” as 
patented in France by Baron von 
Drais in 1818. Although made of 
heavy iron and wood it only had a 
wheelbase of 39 inches and weighed 
but 38 pounds. It was lighter in 
weight and shorter than the standard 
American bicycle of today. Above this 
machine is an original old print dated 
1819 showing the machine in action, 
traveling ten miles an hour. (Many 
of our heavyweight modern bicycles 
cannot keep up this speed.) The 1851 
velocipede was used by H. R. H. 
Prince Consort and donated by H. M. 
King Edward VII in 1901. The 1881 
Otto Dicycle was used by the Vis- 
countess Sherbrooke and presented to 
the museum in 1901. The original 
1885 Rover bicycle, invented by J. K. 
Stanley, the fh*st safety, was present- 
ed by Mr. J. IC. Stanley. Among the 
parts exhibits is the original Dunlop 
pneumatic tire lent by the inventor, 
Mr. J. B. Dunlop, in 1888. Collier’s 


Two Speed gear, invented in 1899, 
and the Sturmey-Archer Three Speed, 
invented and used in 1906, are on ex- 
hibit. This should settle the argument 
that speed gears for cycles are a new 
invention. Every collector should have 
a copy of the Catalog of the Collec- 
tions in the Science Museum — Land 
Transport I, printed in London by His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

Among German museums the Deut- 
sches Museum in Munich stands out. 
Here in Room 94 (Before World War 
II) were found a complete story of 
the evolution of the bicycle in Ger- 
many starting with the original Bar- 
on Karl von Drais hobby horse. The 
writer spent a day in this museum in 
1929. It was unique in that all the 
models could be woi'ked and thus more 
readily understood. 

In France one of the leading cycle 
collections is to be found in the Con- 
servatoire National des Artes et Me- 
tiers at 292 Rue Saint-Martin in 
Paris. Post cards of every model may 
be secured by addressing the curator 
of the Cycle Collection. 

For those who do not have room to 
collect bicycles, they may concentrate 
on photographs, books, catalogs and 
old prints from these museums. 

— o — 
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ley Kirkby, Harry Dearth, Harry 
Thornton, John McCormack, John 
Harrison, Fred Vernon, Billy Whit- 
lock, Edna Thornton and Evan Wil- 
liams. Had such a contest been held 
in this country, Billy Murray and Ada 
Jones probably would have far outdis- 
tanced all opposition, but it’s likely 
that Harry Lauder would have fin- 
ished among the top twelve or so. 

The Ediso?i Phonograph Monthly 
for June, 1913, contains some inter- 
esting observations about Lauder, 
whose four-minute records were being 
reissued as Blue Amberols : 

"One must go back to the days of Al- 
bert Chevalier and his coster songs to 
find a parallel to the phenomenal suc- 
cess which Lauder has achieved. He 
started his career as a boy in a coal-pit 
and has won his way to the top of the 
ladder by sheer grit and talent. In Sep- 
tember, 19 OS, he appeared before King 
Edward. . . In London he is, and has 
been for several years, the popular idol, 
and can fill two or three theaters in a 
single evening by merely appearing for 15 
or 20 minutes in each. His vogue in the 
United States is hardly less marked. He 
has appeared in this country several 
times and has left the public humming 
his tuneful ditties with a warm spot in 
their hearts for ‘the greatest living char- 
acter singer.* His recent performances 
are said to constitute his farewell trip in 
America, for he has decided to retire 
from the stage." 

Lauder’s frequent “farewell appear- 
ances” became a standing* theatrical 
joke. Only last year, at the age of 78, 
before he was stricken by the heart 
malady that eventually proved fatal, 
he was meditating one more “farewell 
trip.” 

The first World War, which began 
in 1914, brought about one of the 
greatest tragedies of Lauder’s life. He 
was devoted to his only child, John, 
who helped write “Trixie From Dixie” 
and a few of the other Lauder songs. 
Captain John Lauder was killed in ac- 


tion in 1917. When Victor issued a 
new Lauder record, “I Love to Be a 
Sailor,” in January, 1918, it was ac- 
companied with this touching descrip- 
tion : 

"There is a new Harry Lauder come 
into our midst. Not less lovable than the 
old Harry Lauder, but touched by the 
finger of Destiny, so that he makes us 
to weep as well as to laugh. Ever since 
the loss of his son on the battle line in 
Flanders, Harry Lauder has been a 
changed man. His recent tour through 
this country proved this, and the inval- 
uable work he has done in raising money 
for the Red Cross, Liberty Loan and 
similar funds is not less valuable than 
that he has done in bringing closer home 
to us the human side of the war — the 
personal loss, the personal sacrifice with- 
out which the war cannot be won. ‘All 
the money in the world/ said Harry 
Lauder, speaking in aid of the Liberty 
Loan, ‘would not bring my boy back 
home, and when I learned that he had 
been killed I sold every security I had 
and turned every dollar I possessed over 
to my government. And now you must 
be prepared to give yc-ur all if you want 
your boys to come back safe.’ And when 
you listen to this record, you will reflect 
that Harry Lauder has himself given ev- 
erything, and there can be no come-back 
for him — except the tears and laughter 
and gratitude of a million hearts. T 
Love to Be a Sailor* has all the old 
HU and gaiety of Harry Lauder’s best, 
but the humor is purer, richer, more hu- 
man/’ 

Until the war ended, Lauder worked 
tirelessly, entertaining troops and 
seeking to forget the heartbreak that 
had come to him and his idolized 
“Nannie.” He wrote a book called “A 
Minstrel in France,” which tells of his 
war-time experiences. King George 
knighted him for his services and he 
was probably the best loved man in 
the British Empire, although a few 
die-hard critics insisted that his char- 
acter studies were “an insult to the 
Scottish race,” and there was a bit of 
snobbish complaint about a “mere mu- 
sic hall comedian” having the right to 
be called Sir. 

Then, in 1927, ten years after the 
death of his son, Lauder suffered per- 
haps a greater loss. His life story, 
“Roamin’ in the Gloamin’,” had just 
begun to appear in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post when Lady Lauder died. 
She had grown, probably from grief 
over the death of her son, to look 
much older than Harry, despite his 
baldness, which had begun early in 
life. The grief-stricken humorist, 
whose admirers insisted that “human- 
ist” would better describe him, at 
first said that he could never sing 
again. But, in the spirit of one of his 
great favorites, “Keep On to the End 
of the Road,” he thought it over and 
decided that he could best bear his 
loneliness by continuing to sing as 
long as his admirers wanted to hear 
him. A few years later he starred in 
a film depicting the story of his life. 

It’s doubtful, though, that his heart 
ever again was fully in his work, for 
he appears to have become careless 
and forgetful as the years went on. 
Some time around 1938, the following 
unsympathetic account of one of his 
appearances at a London music hall 
was written by a staff critic of Va- 
riety : 

"Harry Lauder followed. . . No doubt 
Lauder is on the decline. His type of 
humor no longer appeals to moderns. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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Whaling Lore 

“Stories of Whaling Adventures” 
were told recently by Miss Harriet 
Dorman, New York State, before the 
meeting of the Rochester Folklore 
Society at the Rochester, N. Y., Mu- 
seum of Arts and Sciences. 

Whaling stories which were handed 
down by an ancestor who was a cap- 
tain on a whaling ship and have nev- 
er been published were retold by Miss 
Dorman. She illustrated her stories 
with whaling treasures collected by 
the captain. 

This interesting program was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Gladys Reid Holton, 
Rochester Museum historian, who in- 
vited visitors to bring their own col- 
lections of whaling treasures for this 
open meeting. 

Briefs 

The New York State Historical 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Rochester on September 7-9. 
Registration will be at the Sheraton 
Hotel on East Avenue. 

oOo 

The Genesee Country Historical 
Federation Bulletin reflects an active 
organization, alert to state-wide in- 
terest as well as local. 

Dr. Blake McKelvey, historian of 
Rochester, N. Y., and Harold Rand, 
Rochester Commissioner of Com- 
merce, have a Sunday afternoon pro- 
gram called “Know Your Rochester,” 
which is on the air on Sunday after- 
noons from 5:15 to 5:30. 

oOo / 

Gunston Hall, near Mount Vernon, 
Va., was opened as a state historic 
site recently. The property has a 
mansion built in 17138 by George 
Mason, author of the Virginia Bill of 
Rights. The property includes 550 
acres of land, including colonial 
gardens. The late owner, Louis D. 
Hertle, who willed the property to 
the state, had extensively improved 
the house and grounds. The site is 
administered by the Colonial Dames 
of America. 

oOo 

The State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin, Madison, has scheduled an 
Institute for Local Historical Socie- 
ties to be held in Madison on July 
6-8. The institute will have sessions 
on collecting local historical mater- 
ials. 

oOo 

Frank 0. Spinney, for three years 
director of the Manchester, New 
Hampshire Historical Association, 
has been appointed curator of Old 
Sturbridge, Village Museum and 
Crafts Center, Sturbridge, Mass. The 
appointment fills the post left vacant 
two years ago by Malcolm Watkins, 
now associate curator in the depart- 
ment of ethnology at the Smithsonian 
Institution. 

oOo 

The University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, has opened an exhibit, 4000 
Years of Music, showing ancient and 
historical musical instruments. The 
instruments were selected from more 
than 5,000 items collected over many 


years from different parts of the 
world. 


oOo 

The Nelson Dewey House, home of 
the first governor of Wisconsin, Cass- 
ville, has been opened as a historic 
house museum, recently. The house 
has been partially restored by the 
State Historical Society of Wisconsin 
and the State Conservation Depart- 
ment. 


A fire recently damaged the birth- 
place of Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low, Portland. Maine. The dilapi- 
dated three story structure has long 
been the center of controversy. Citi- 
zens of Portland have demanded that 
the building be razed as they insist 
that it is only an eyesore in the 
downtown waterfront district. Long- 
fellow admirers have asked that it be 
renovated as a shrine to the noted 
poet. The damage to the house was 
not estimated and the cause of the 
fire has not been determined. 

— o — 
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Idea of stage waits while he changes into 
his next character is shunned by present- 
day vaudeville habitues, and at a less 
sympathetic house he might have gotten 
the razz. Here the audience stood it very 
well. Lauder has acquired a habit of for- 
getting- his lines, which also does not 
help. Had plenty of trouble with the or- 
chestra, mostly his fault, as an act of his 
caibre should carry its own leader. Un- 
derstood to be getting $2,000 per week 
and is in for two weeks, which is plenty." 

Despite the Variety man’s jeering 
attitude, Harry Lauder was by no 
means through. His type of humor 
still appealed to many “moderns,” as 
was proved when the Second World 
War began. Once more the comedian, 
who had made another large fortune, 
forsook his palatial home at Strat- 
haven, where his niece, Miss Greta 
Lauder, kept house for him. Again he 
entertained the men in service, as he 
had done a quarter of a century be- 
fore. And he always got a big re- 
sponse to his comic and sentimental 
songs, with their irresistible rolling 
rhythms. Assisted by his niece, he 
also organized shows and played in 
Scottish towns for the benefit of 
churches, schools, hospitals, clubs and 
community projects. He wanted to 
keep on entertaining even after he 
had his first serious heart attack. 
When the doctors told him to give up 
active work, he sadly remarked: “I 
suppose a man can't go on forever — 
though I’d be perfectly willing to.” 
His condition became so bad that he 
was unconscious for weeks and was 
expected to die at any moment. How- 
ever, a few months before his death, 
he improved remarkably and was be- 
lieved to be almost well. Then his fa- 
tal relapse occurred. 

A glance at the Victor and “His 
Master’s Voice” catalogs seems to 
show that the popularity of Lauder’s 
recorded work has held up better of 
recent years in the United States than 
abroad. The Victor list of his elec- 
trical recordings is fairly long, but 
the new 1949 H. M. V. catalog con- 
tains only two double-faced Lauder 


discs. One couples “To the End of the 
Road” and “The Road to the Isles” 
and the other is a medley of the re- 
frains of his most popular songs. It 
may be that most of his British rec- 
ords are now on the cheaper Regal- 
Zonophone label — if it is still in exist- 
ence. 

Harry Lauder had one quality in 
common with such diverse personali- 
ties as Thomas A. Edison, Henry 
Ford, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Ber- 
nard Shaw, all of whom made such a 
deep impress on their times that while 
they were living one had it hard to 
imagine a world without them. Yet 
of this group only Shaw is still alive. 

As for Harry MacLennan Lauder, 
few men can have given more whole- 
some pleasure to millions of other hu- 
mans over a longer period than he, 
and few have served their fellow men 
more unselfishly and devotedly when 
there was need. The droll little Scot 
was one of the great personalities of 
his time. As long as his discs and cyl- 
indei's survive, that warmly vibrant 
baritone voice and hearty chuckle '"''ill 
not be forgotten, and the one-t?me 
mill boy and mine drudge will be b^M 
in affectionate remembrance by a 
multitude of admirers who are grate- 
ful for the vast good he has done. 

Farewell and sweet rest, Sir Harry 
Lauder ! 


Montgomery County, Pa., 
Dealers Form Club 

A recent release tells of the band- 
ing together of the antiques dealers of 
Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
The present membership of the organ- 
ization consists of thirty-seven deal- 
ers. The following members have been 
elected to serve the organization for 
the coming year: 

President, A. H. Rihl, Trappe, Pa.; 
Vice President, Howard D. Finkle, 
North Wales, Pa. ; Secretary, Miss 
Irma Schultz, Worcester, Pa.; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Ambra Buck, Skippack, 
Pa. Directors: Norman H. Detweiler, 
Lansdale, Pa.; Mrs. E. Renee Shourds, 
Whitemarsh, Pa.; Mrs. Hazel R. Schu- 
bert, Roslyn, Pa. 

Monthly meetings will be held in 
order to help promote the antiques 
business in this vicinity. 

— o — 

Do You Remember? 

By E. E. MEREDITH 

When we saved “rennet” from the 
stomachs of calves and beeves 
when butchering and it was used 
to curdle milk for home-made 
cheese ? 

When we attended the county fair 
and paid 10 cents to hear a wax 
phonograph record through a run- 
ner hose which was attached to our 
cars? 

When all sorts of herbs were tied to 
the rafters of the cabin to dry. in- 
cluding of course, boneset, penny- 
royal, and hops to make yeast and 
hot poultices ? 
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equipment for “microgroove” record- 
ing* on long playing discs is far more 
expensive, far more difficult to oper- 
ate and had best be left to profession- 
als. With a good tape recorder one 
can make faithful copies of standard 
disc records. Since tape does not be- 
come worn through repeated plays, as 
all discs do, and since it requires so 
little storage space, it may well be- 
come the standard reproducing me- 
dium, supplanting even the LP disc. 
In any case, tape may prove to be the 
ideal way to preserve for the future 
the performances of the past which 
we now treasure in disc form. It is 


Favorite Pioneer 

Bert Williams, A 

By JIM 

“Bert Williams is a tremendous asset 
to the Negro race. The fact of his suc- 
cess aids the Negro many times more 
than he could have helped the race by 
merely contenting himself to whine 
about racial difficulties. The fact is 
that the American people are ready to 
honor any man who does something 
worth while, irrespective of color. 1 ' 

— Booker T. Washington. 


Recording Artists 

Thwarted, Genius l 

WALSH 

edians who have longed to play Ham- 
let are centuries old. An equally long- 
roster could be compiled of 
tragedians or opera singers who 
wished they could shine in comedy. 
As a rule, no matter how. great an 
artist’s success, he longs for the 
chance to reveal what he believes to 


probably too soon to consider trans- 
ferring one’s entire disc collection to 
tape, but perhaps the time is not far 
off. Whether it be from tape or from 
some other method of recording sound 
for home reproduction, however, we 
may be sure that in the future we’ll 
still be able to hear the voice of Ca- 
ruso or the conducting of Toscanini. 

What, then,' is to become of our 
originals? Since, as has been pointed 
out, fewer people will be interested in 
them, their cash value is likely to. de- 
cline, and hence their eventual fate is 
uncertain. It is my hope that they 
will be collected in huge quantities, by 
public libraries or by commercial or- 
ganizations which could lend, rent or 
sell tape or some other' kind of copy of 
any desired original recording to any 
interested person. It takes little im- 
agination to see how greatly the boun- 
daries of historical record collecting 
could be extended in this way. ■ What 
an enormously rich and wide range of 
material -there would be to choose 
from! So, if it’s the music and/or the 
performance that you value, you have 
little to fear from the future and 
much to hope for. If, on the other 
hand, it’s the record itself or its label 
that means most to you, well, what’s 
to stop you from tacking it up on the 
wall just as you probably do now? If 
the walls crumble, and with them 
your records, you can always find 
something else equally satisfactory to 
collect. Who knows, maybe it’ll even 
be reels of recorded tape! 

CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 
twelve months rate.) 

(Except for change In address, .no 
changes permitted on the low three and 


The great Negro educator, the late 
Booker T. Washington, was born in- 
to slavery at Hale’s Forge, in Framc- 
lin county, Virginia, 60 miles or so 
south of Roanoke, where the writer 
of Favorite Pioneer Recording Ar- 
tists lives. Dr. Washington made a 
distinguished name for himself in the 
face of vast difficulties and had the 
esteem of white and black alike. 
Under such circumstances, it was 
natural for him to take an opti- 
mistic view of American treatment 
of the Negro. And it probably was 
equally natural for. the founder of 
Tuskegee Institute to assume that 
Bert Williams, one of the best known 
colored theatrical personalities of a 
generation ago, . had been blessed 
with a rich and Satisfying career. 
But that wasn’t the way Williams 
himself felt about it. 

True, the gravel-voiced comedian 
made plenty of money, and his pop- 
ularity was undiminished during the 
more than a quarter of a century in 
which he appeared on the stage. But 
this brilliant performer, for whom I 
think “genius” is not too strong a 
term, felt thwarted in his higher 
ambitions. Tales about famous com- 
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be his even greater talents in some 
exactly opposite field of endeavor. 
Bert Williams may never have felt 
the urge to play Hamlet or even 
Othello, but he did believe that he 
could achieve a higher type of char- 
acterization than he was ever al- 
lowed to assay, and he thought that 
his being a Negro was used unfairly 
to keep him from realizing his full 
potentialities. The six-foot, two 
hundred pound comedian didn’t talk 
much about his frustrated ambitions, 
and the crowds who applauded the 
tall man in his blackface make-up, 
or who faithfully bought the latest 
Bert Williams records, didn’t suspect 
the way he felt. But, as will be 
shown, the comedian was unhappy 
because his having a small percentage 
of Negro blood restricted him to 
what he considered a lower form of 
entertainment. Conditions have 
changed somewhat for the better 
since Williams died in 1922, but it is 
still largely true that Negro enter- 
tainers are “typed,” regardless of 
their own wishes. 
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RECORDS 


FINE OLD RECORDS for sale: Clas- 
sical, vocal, operatic, violin, piano, 
vaudeville, jazz, popular, Lauder, Mc- 
Cormack, reasonably priced. Write 
wants or visit — Heyman, 528 East 3rd 
St.. Brooklyn IS, N. Y. s3084 

VICTOR RED SEAL Records, 10", 60c 
each, 12" 75c each. Complete selections 
by Kreisler, Zimbalist, Elman, Heifitz, 
Powell, Paderewski, McCormack, Gluck, 
Williams, Homer, Jeritza, Schipa, Wer- 
renrath, Farrar, Gigli, Martinelli, Garri- 
son, Zanelli, Johnson, Culp, Aida, Dego- 
gorla, Schumannheink. Ouets, others. — 
Martin, 11 Dooley, Brooklyn 36, N. Y. 

s3276 


WANTED: Record catalogues, supple- 
ments, pamphlets. 1900-1939. Old phono- 
graph and record advertisements; other 
phonographic material. State price and 
condition. — D. Miller, Box 392, Long 
Beach, California. s3614 

ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. AU 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— B. Hlrschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J, o 126121 

EIGHT THOUSAND different selec- 
tions; vocal operatic acoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists.— K F. Prescott, 
3045 Jackson, San Francisco 16, Calif. 

d!2g3fi) 


MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

83483 


OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords. music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged.— Nugent. 

100 North Third, Richmond. Va, n3253 


COLLECTORS* GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1896,1926 (Moses). Price 
13.75. American Record Collectors’ Ex- 
change, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
New York. f 124201 

MONTHLY AUCTION SALE: Old 
vocal operatic records. Free list. — Col- 
lectors’ Haven, 118 Hancock St., Brook- 
lyn 16, N, Y. 0 3272 


Lehmann! Supervia! Tauber! Lili 
Kraus! Pagliughi! etc. 10,000 brand 
new Parlophones, some at ' auction, 
others at discounts to 70% ! — 2327 
Arthurs Street, Los Angeles 65, Calif. 

o 3846 


FOR 

Stella, 

Brody, 


SALE: Regina Symphonium, 

Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
1972 72nd St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

f60S4 


MONTHLY AUCTION thousands clas- 
sical vocal records. Free list. — tf. J 
Mitchell,. 1280 Raleigh St., Denver 4 
Colorado. §327_2 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.9o. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 
NYC. Jal242iB 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
list. Classical, vocal, popular, collector's 
items. Write:— Delano, 349 Lindenwold, 
Ambler, Penna. s6445 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS; From col- 
lectors' items to just good “listening”; 
large, varied stock. Please state 
“wants’*, write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 502 East 88 th St., New 
York 28, N. Y. nGS29 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

O3084 


FOR SALE: Record collectors’ items. 
>pera. ballad, ^popular, jazz, 1900-45. 
pecial wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
>’Brien, 15 first Ave., Newton Square, 
^nna, __ au!22741 


REGINA 15y 2 " discs, $2 each. 1 free 
with purchase of .H).— Music Exchange. 
Sears Court, New Bedford, Mass, o 3882 


In beginning the story of Bert 
Williams' theatrical and recording 
career, I’d like to make it clear that 
he was not an American-born Negro. 
Instead, the comedian, whose full 
name was Egbert Austin Williams 
(a name which he shortened with 
good reason for stage purposes), was 
born some time during 1876 at New 
Providence in the Bahama Islands. 
He was of mixed African and Span- 
ish descent, with the white element 
predominating, and was so light of 
complexion that he <used burnt cork 
for blackface make-up, as a white 
comedian would. His parents were 
Frederick and Sarah Williams. One 
of his grandfathers was white but 
had married an octoroon — an action 
that set the stage for the essential 
tragedy of his grandson's life. 

When Bert was a small boy, his 
parents moved to California, where 
he attended Riverside High School. 
The elder Williams had great educa- 
tional ambitions for his son, but the 
boy ended them by joining Martin 
and Seig's Mastodon Minstrels at the 
age of 17. That was in 1893. The 
troupe toured mining and lumber 
camps for two years. 

In 1895 theatrical history was 
made when 19-year-old Bert met 
George W. Walker in San Francisco. 
Walker had been a song and dance 
man with a medicine show. Like 
Williams, he was a brilliant comedian. 
They formed a partnership and went 
into small-time vaudeville with an 


RARE RECORDSI Unplayed mint elec- 
trical imports and cut-outs. Polydors, 
Telefunkens. Swiss and Italian records. 
Little known discs by Erb. Supervia, 
Elizabeth Schumann, Husch, Schlusmus, 
Lehmann, Gerhardt, Schiatz, Bjorling, 
Kraus, Joyce, Capsir, PagUughi, Per- 
tile, Favero, Cigna, Merli, Tauber etc, 
2327 Arthurs St., Los Angeles 65, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS^ 

SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.96. 
Postpaid. - Wagner, 1433 York Ave 

N. Y. C. ja!242Ql 

BACK POPULAR sneet music. Catalog 
10c.— Fore's 3 l 61 High, Denver 5, Colo. 

jel24u7 

RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale, Specify wants. No lists. 
Slump, Please. ^ “Pastonow” Records. 
211 N Market St., Rockville, Ind. <36238 
SWISS MUSIC Movements, assorted 
tunes. $1.8U. Direct from Importer, 
stumped with y <*ar of manufacture, 
■*1950".— Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row, New 

York 7, N. Y 94652 

FOR SALE: Collectors Prizes. Electric 
bur room type player pianos, with roll 
music. Circus air calliopes, with electric 
blowers, handplayed or automatic (roll 
music). These Instruments restored, re- 
tuned to like new condition.— Lee Com- 
pany. 934 N. Lancaster, Dallas, Texas. 


■;'MUST SELL, moving. Regina auto. 
/2fx27", $250. Auto, playing banjo, $125. 
I Two singing birds in cage. $100. Melode- 
, on, 2 keyboards, $75. Violina, $75. Piano 
& organ combined, $150. Sell all much 
less, .make your offer on any. — B. L. 
Williams. 8000 Coun Ave.. Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. Close to Wash., Pa. s!234 
MELODEONS and Melodeon- Organs 
restored like new. Also buy, sell. — 
C-sharp Hobby Shop. 415 S. Diamond, 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. n38$2 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, as- 
1 sorted tunes, $1.80 direct from importer. 
I —Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row, New York 
| 7, New York. d4654 


act that set the pattern for Moran 
and Mack, “The Two Black Crows” 
of a generation later, and many other 
blackface teams. Williams was, for 
stage purposes, slow and drawling 
and seemed a monstrosity of be- 
wildered stupidity. As his straight 
man foil, Walker was sophisticated 
and alert — essentially he used the 
same formula that is followed today 
by Amos'n'Andy. 

The yo*ung fellows drifted about 
California and other parts of the 
United States for a year, but by 1896 
they were in New York. Their early 
career oddly patterned that of Billy 
Murray, who at the same time was 
wandering about the West with road 
shows and minstrel troupes and 
gaining the experience that was to. 
help make him eventually the most 
popular of pioneer recording artists, 
Billy made his first cylinder records 
for Bacigalupi Brothers of San Fran- 
cisco in 1898, the year that Williams 
and Walker came East. 

The story of how the Negro Com- 
edians were engaged to appear in 
Victor Herbert's operetta, “The Gold 
Bug,” in the Casino Theatre of New 
York, is interesting. “The Gold Bug” 
was produced by Thomas Canary and 
George W. Lederer. While Canary 
was on holiday at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., he stopped to listen to 
a pair of comedians going through a 
routine in the hotel lobbj''. They were 
Williams and Walker. The next day 
he engaged them to go to New York 
and instructed Lederer to put them 
into the production as a specialty 
act. Their success was so great that 
Williams on occasion had to take 
twenty encores for his song, “Go 
‘Way Back and Sit Down.” They 
were then booked for Koster and 
Bial's famous music hall, where they 
made many songs popular. Among 
these was “Good Morning, Carrie,” 
which they were later to make as 
what has become one of the rarest 
of all old Victor records. 

Within a comparatively short time, 
Williams and Walker were earning 
$40,000 a year — which probably 
would be equal to $150,000 today. 
After big successes in vaudeville, 
they were able to produce their o\Vn 
musical comedy, “In Dahomey,” with 
words and music by Negro authors 
and composers, and in which all the 
players were Negroes. It was a big 
hit on Broadway and was taken to 
London, where it opened on May 16, 
1903, at the Shaftesbury Theatre, and 
had a long run. On J-une 27, 1904, a 
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command performance was given for 
King Edward VII at Buckingham 
Palace. The players were lavishly 
entertained by English admirers, but 
when they tried to present a shortened 
version of “In Dahomey” in the 
Deep South of the United States 
they ran into trouble. 

But I've got a bit ahead of my 
story. Even before “In Dahomey” 
was produced, Bert Williams and 
George Walker had made their debut 
as recording artists. In the catalog 
of Victor (then seven-inch) and 
Monarch ( 10-inch ) single-faced re- 
cords issued by Eld ridge R. Johnson 
in February, 1902, appears the an- 
nouncement of the first Williams and 
Walker records. As I shall show, the 
records were already several months 
old and there must have been an 
even earlier announcement, but 1 
haven't found it. Incidentally, 
since Victor began making 10-inch 
records only late in 1900 or early in 
1901, it's astonishing that so large a 
catalog could have been compiled in 
such a short time. Sousa's Band 
alone had made more than 100 re- 
cords, most of which could be had in 
either the seven or ten-inch style. 
The band was not conducted for re- 
cording engagements by its leader, 
John Phillip Sousa, but by his as- 
sistant, Arthur Pryor, who founded 
in 1904 an equally popular organiza- 
tion of his own. The Sousa band 
men, like the Haydn Quartet, must 
have worked day and night to build 
up such a large list. 

The Williams and Walker series 
was short, was never added to and, 
for some reason, didn't stay in the 
catalog long. But it was announced 
with a splurge. On page 43, under 
the heading, “Williams and Walker,” 
the following description appeared: 

“The most popular songs of the day 
are the ‘Rag Time' or ‘Coon Songs.' The 
greatest recommendation a song of this 
kind can have is that it is sung by 
Williams & Walker, the ‘Two Real 
Coons. 1 Their selections are always from 
the brightest and best songs with the 
most catchy and pleasing melodies. 

“Although Williams & Walker have 
been engaged to make Records exclusive- 
ly for us at the highest price ever paid 
in the history of the Talking Machine 
business, and although their Records are 
the finest thing ever produced, being 
absolutely the real thing, we add them 
to our regular Record list with no ad- 
vance in price.” 

The discs cost 50 cents each for 
the seven-inch size and $1 for the 
10-inch. They were made before the 
world-famous Victor dog was adopted 
as a trademark. 

The list included three duets — “I 
Don't Like That Face You Wear,” 
“My Little Zulu Babe” and the team's 
biggest hit, “Good Morning, Carrie,” 
of which the catalog editor said: 
“William's side remarks and ex- 
clamations make this one of the 
funniest records we have ever pro- 
duced.” 

Williams, as the acknowledged 
more popular member of the team, 
had the longer list of solos. They in- 
cluded: “If You Love Your Baby,” 
“In My Castle on the River Nile,” 
“The Phrenologist Coon,” “Where 
Was Moses When the Light Went 
Out?” (“finishing with a very funny 
talk by Mr. Williams”); “All Going 


Out and Nothing Coming In” (“the 
cleverest coon song ever written”) ; 
“The Ghost of a Coon”; “The For- 
tune Telling Man”; and “She's Get- 
ting More Like the White Folks 
Every Day.” 

There were three solos by Walker 
— as far as I know, the only ones 
he ever made: “Junie,” “Good After- 
noon, Mr. Jenkins,” and “Her Name's 
Miss Dinah Fair.” 

These were the only Williams and 
Walker records issued by Victor. And 
today they are among the rarest of 
the rare. Some — perhaps all — were 
originally listed in the 3,000 Monarch 
series (Victor's first 10-inch records), 
but after a few months the numbers 
were changed. Number 3616, “If 
You Love Your Baby,” must be the 
rarest of all because it had already 
been discontinued when the numbers 
were changed. However, all these 
records are so scarce that I have 
never seen one and don't know of 
any other collector who has. Up to 
a decade or so ago, the master re- 
cords of some were preserved in the 
Victor vaults at Camden, but they 
have probably been destroyed since. 
When I visited the ItCA-Victor plant 
in September, 1948, the genial man- 
ager of record sales, Ed Forman, 
told me that “only a very few” 
masters of early Black Label records 
have been kept, and even many Red 
Seal masters have been destroyed. 

Williams seems to have made a 
few cylinder records for English 
companies while he and Walker were 
appearing in London. During 1904- 
OS, the British branches of the 
Columbia, Edison and Lambert com- 
panies issued cylinders by a comedian 
named Bert Williams. Judging by 
the titles — “It Wasn't His Turn to 
Laugh,” “Bill's Whistle” and “Bertie 
in Love” — they were of an English 
type of comedy, different from any- 
thing he recorded in the States. At 
the conclusion of this series, I shall 
append what I hope is an approx- 
imately complete list of all the re- 
cords made by Bert Williams, in 
the ^ United States and abroad. 
Obviously, there's a remote possi- 
bility that he sang for some of the 
minor American companies before his 
1901 engagement with Victor — 
possibly not under Iris own name. 
But it would be next to impossible 
to trace such records now. 

With the success of “In Dahomey,” 
Williams and Walker's career was 
clearly chartered. No matter how 
much they may have wanted to do 
other types of comedy, or even ser- 
ious stage work, they settled into a 
well-paid but cramping groove as 
black-face comedians. There is 
abundant evidence that both wearied 
of their familiar roles. Walker, more 
outspoken than the quiet, studious 
and modest Williams, said something' 
in an interview a few years before 
his death that hinted at his inward 
discontentment: “The one hope of the 
colored performer must be in making 
a radical departure from the old 
‘darky' style of singing and dancing 
. . . There is an artistic side to the 
black race, and if it could be properly 
developed on the stage I believe the 


theatergoing public would profit 
much by it.” He also said: “My idea 
has always been to impersonate my 
race just as they are. The colored 
man has never successfully taken off 
his own humorous characteristics, 
and the white impersonator often 
overdoes the matter.” 

Williams and Walker were always 
careful not to stir antagonism 
against their people, but they were 
self-respecting performers and pio- 
neers in the effort to obtain fair 
treatment for Negroes in the theatre. 
In 1909, when Walter C. Kelly, “The 
Virginian Judge,” was featured in 
vaudeville in an act modeled on the 
police court sessions that the famous 
Judge John J. Crutchfield held for 
many years in Richmond, he refused 
to appear at Hammerstein's Victoria 
Theatre on the same bill with the 
comedians. Walker sensibly and 
moderately observed: “The man is 
foolish. The day is past that sort 
of thing. Both white men anti black 
have a right to earn a living at what- 
ever manner they find most congen- 
ial, provided they injure no one else.” 

But again we're getting ahead of 
the story. After Williams and Walker 
returned from London, they appeared 
in other all-Negro productions, such 
as “Abyssinia,” “The Policy Players” 
and. “Bandanna Land.” These were 
written by a noted Negro composer, 
Will Marion Cook, who became al- 
most as famous as the comedians. 

It was while they were starring in 
“Abyssinia,” the musical comedy into 
which Williams introduced his best 
known song, “Nobody,” that Williams 
and Walker became exclusive Colum- 
bia recording artists. They did so, 
presumably, for fees far above those 
they had collected from Victor five 
years previously, even though, as we 
have seen, the earlier amounts were 
represented to be “the highest price 
ever paid in the history of the talk- 
ing machine business” up to that 
time. Walker, whose voice probably 
didn’t record well, soon dropped out 
of the Columbia picture, but Williams 
remained an exclusive artist until his 
death. However, I have an Edison 
Diamond Disc (No. 50976) of “Save 
a Little Dram for Me,” sung by one 
Duke Rogers. It was made in 1920, 
but in accordance with Edison's pe- 
culiar policy of frequently holding 
records for long periods before put- 
ting them on the market, wasn't is- 
sued until late in 1922, after Wil- 
liams had died. The style is so much 
like that of Bert Williams (with a 
few minor changes that might have 
been made purposely to throw in- 
vestigators off the scent) that I 
have often wondered whether Willi- 
ams, wanting to know how his voice 
would sound as recorded by Edison, 
made that one Diamond Disc under an 
assumed name. No other Edison record 
was listed by “Duke Rogers,” who 
was certainly a marvelous imitator 
of Williams, if he wasn't the com- 
edian himself. 

Bert William's first Columbia re- 
cord appears in the July, 1906, list, 
and is thus described: 

“The Ethiopian baritone, Bert Wil- 
liams, sings his big hit. Nobody — 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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FLAX AND THE LOOM 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 

patterns were wrought in blue and 
white. 

“Well have the botanists chosen for 
flax the scientific name L/inuonn usita - 
tissimum , which means, ‘most useful.* 
As a source and aid to human pro- 
gress it must he enumerated among 
the half dozen most important plants 
in all the world. Fortunately for 
mankind it seems to thrive under 
very wide variations of climate and 
is successfully grown from the trop- 
ics to well toward the northern limits 
of agriculture in Scandinavia and 
Manitoba. It is in the cooler 
climates, however, that it attains the 
highest quality of fiber. Its use is 
one of the old, old discoveries of the 
race. The Swiss Lake Dwellers 
passed so long ago that no archaeol- 
ogist ventures to set their date in 
history^ but dredging on the site of 
their homes brings up fragments of 
their fishing nets, and skilled micro- 
scopists establish the fact that these 
were made of the indispensable flax. 

“The Mediterranean Basin was the 
cradle of civilization and there the 
flax plant everywhere found a home. 
It furnished the winding sheet for 
tlie kings of the men who piled up 
the pyramids, and the Assyrian and 
the Greek went clad in the same uni- 
versal fiber that made the shirt and 
the kirtle of the American pioneer. 

“Flax is the premier textile plant 
of the world. Other cheaper and far 
inferior vegetable fibers have very 
largely displaced it for the common- 
place uses of life; but when men 
want strength and durability, when 
they want beauty, as in table linen 
and in altar cloths, then they turn 
back again to this imperial plant. 

Flax fiber when first prepared 
and spun and woven may be of vary- 
ing colors, but always some soft and 
lovely shade of gray. Our grand- 
mothers bleached it in the sun until 
it became almost white, practically 
without loss of strength. Modern 
bleaching with boiling and chemicals 
attains an almost snowy, gleaming 
whiteness but at the cost of dura- 
bility. Compared with flax, cotton is 
at best weak and short-lived. Cotton 
fabrics grow rotten and weak with 
the passing years but linen literally 
survives the centuries. For sheer 
strength a slender thread of twisted 
flax fibers is incomparable. Woven 
alone and made into shirt or dress 
or sheet it made a fabric well-nigh 
indestructible — literally an heirloom 
to be handed down through the years. 
Used as warp to protect and hold 
the honest woolen woof, it made 
clothing that kept out the cold or 
bedding beneath which the pioneer 
in his rude cabin home might at least 
lie warm o'nights. Some day a great 
poet will arise who will be worthy to 
sing the Saga of the Flax. 

“Less readily than wool did flax 
adapt itself to machine methods. 
The manufacture of wool slowly and 
by degrees passed out of the home 
to the factory, but in our state at 
least the handling of flax and the 
weaving of linen always remained a 


household handicraft and passed 
away with the coming of the machine 
age. So it has come at last that a 
crop, an art, a handicraft which less 
than a century ago, was well-nigh 
universal is today as forgotten as 
the auill pen or the tinder-box and 
flint and steel.” 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

10-in. disc No. 3423 — in an extremely 
funny way, the haunting 1 melody being 
supported by the trombone and orches- 
tra. M 

“Nobody” was issued as a cylinder 
in October. Also in July appeared 
the only Columbia duet record by 
Williams and Walker that I have 
found listed— No. 3410, “Pretty Des- 
damone.” Columbia referred to the 
team as “The Ebony Emperors, Wil- 
liam and Walker, whose typical coon 
harmony ... is truly delectable,” 
and added that both numbers “are 
selections from Williams and Walk- 
er's recent musical production, 'Abys- 
sinia/ which had a six week's run at 
the Majestic Theatre in New York. 
These Negro artists sing exclusively 
for the Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany.” 

In September, Williams was back 
with two more records. Their 
description: 

"Here It Comes Again— 10-In. disc. No. 
3454— by the chief of Ethiopian comedi- 
ans, who is now featuring it in ‘Abys- 
sinia at the Grand Opera House, New 
York. A characteristic coon oddity, with 
orchestra accompaniment, unique and 
entertaining. Mr. Williams makes a 
tuneful plea for good old home cookery, 
in his song, I’m Tired of Eating in a 
Restaurant — cylinder No. 32990 — with 
orchestra accompaniment. Both of 
these songs are original, being the com- 
positions of this celebrated comedian 
and recorded by him exclusively for the 
Columbia Phonograph Company." 

Williams was now an established 
Columbia favorite. The restaurant 
song (whose correct title was “I'm 
Tired of Eating in the Restaurants”) 
appeared in disc form in December, 
1906. At the same time one of the 
comedian's biggest hits, the catcny 
and comical “Let It Alone,” which, 
like “Nobody,” is still popular to- 
day, was listed three ways — as a 
disc; a two-minute cylinder; and as 
a longer playing six-inch cylinder 
made especially for use o.n a highly 
touted Columbia machine invented by 
Daniel Higham, of Boston. This de- 
vice, called the Twentieth Century 
Sound Magnifying Graphophone, used 
an amber flywheel to exert pressure 
and amplify sound so that it could be 
heard a mile or more. Comparatively 
few of these stentorian instruments 
appear to be in existence now, al- 
though m.y friend, Harry Spencer, of 
Danville, Va., has one, and the six- 
inch cylinders, which couldn't be 
played on ordinary machines, are 
equally hard to find. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


September, 1950 

AUTOMOBILE CARTOON 
COLLECTION 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 

the title : “Making the 8:20 Local/' 
shows a well-to-do commuter seated 
in his luxurious car which is being 
driven by a chauffeur while his cook 
is on a little platform in the rear 
making flapjacks. He is serenely 
eating his breakfast and evidently 
enjoying the sight of some fellow 
commuters hurrying on foot to 
catch the local. Under this cartoon 
appeared the caption. “The Subur- 
banite — There's nothing like having 
an inventive turn of mind. NOW I 
can enjoy my breakfast leisurely 
every morning.” This cartoon was 
published in ftick on June 29, 1906. 

The ■‘famous comic artist, F. Opper, 
created of Happy Hooligan, whose 
cartoons appeared in American publi- 
cations over a period of more than 
half a century, comes up with a car- 
toon in Puck on October 26, 1897, 
entitled, “Electric,” which he evi- 
dently believed to be the zenith in 
imaginary motoring. He pictured a 
number of incidents which he prob- 
ably deemed to be humorous because 
they were so impossible — at that 
date. Yet all these incidents could 
and most of them have happened in 
the intervening years and are con- 
sidered commonplace today.. 

There is a funeral, for instance, in 
which the mourners ride in electric 
driven “horseless buggies.” Horses 
have long ago disappeared from our 
funeral processions. A keg-laden 
beer truck powered by electricity 
carries the daddy of today’s front 
bumper pushing a slow wagon out of 
its path. The “brewer's big horses” 
have long ago passed into limbo — 
with the exception of a few show 
teams, and the brewer's big trucks 
are common sights on the streets to- 
day. A policeman taking a drunk to 
jail or the hospital in an electric 
driven “Police Ambulance Corp^' car. 
A king passing in review in an elec- 
tric brougham. Even an organ 
grinder and monkey on a motored 
car. About the only incident in the 
cartoon that was a bit far fetched was 
one showing' a stage coach with elec- 
tric motor power being attacked by 
Indians on bicycles. Today's motored 
bus would be the nearest thing to the 
stage coach, but Indians of the 
present era do not ride bicycles. 
Many of them ride big shiny con- 
vertables purchased with some of 
their oil well profits. 

There are of course the cartoons 
showing the horse rearing back in 
fear as a car speeds by, and the 
momentous advent of the “balloon 
tire.” Many others could be listed 
were space to permit. The col- 
lection is one that would make 
a strong appeal to every motor car 
owner and driver in the country, to- 
gether with the many thousands of 
persons who are interested in early 
Americana. They would get a big 
kick out of seeing the early con- 
traptions that were the daddies of 
the Buick, Packard, Ford, Studebaker 
and other well-known makes of to- 
day, and would recall many familiar 
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STROM listed in the foregoing. 
WEI L, Hermann 
(Baritone) 

2710 Tannhauser — Lied an den Abend- 
stern 

. Bajazzo — Prolog 

X..., Mme 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Bert Williams, A Thwarted Genius . II 

By JIM WALSH 


Soprano of the Grand Opera, Paris 

2572 Hamlet — Air de la folie 
Romeo— Valse 

2573 Huguenots — O beau pays 
Rigoletto — Air de Gilda 

THE END 

NOTE: All discs 14-inch size unless 
otherwise specified. 


IWANTEDI 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

★ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

★ EDOUARD de RESZKE 

★ SCHUMANN-HEINK 

★ CAMPANARI 

★ SUZANNE ADAMS 

★ ANTONIO SCOTT1 

★ CHARLES GILIBERT 

TEN- INCH, SINGLE- FACED RECORDS 
| WITH RED AND GOLD OB BLACK 

= AND SILVER LABELS. 

: EDISON GRAND OPERA 
[ CYLINDERS: 

5 Victor: Red Seal, aingle-faced, with 
= MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

I International Zo nop hone Company: 

= Disco Zonofone, Dlsque Zo nophone j 
j by great singers. 

1 Eugenia Mantelll: Any Zonophone by 
= this artist, especially her Carmen = 
: arias on 40075. | 

• ALSO catalogs, supplements, pamphlets anti old 5 
s advertisements of records and phonographs. : 

j STEPHEN FASSETT j 
West Falmouth, ] 

I Mass, I 

z Persons offering materia] not specified above, \ 
= or seeking information, are roq posted to oncloso: 
i a. stamped envelope for reply. tfc: 

'■■iiiiMiiiiiMiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiMiMiiirmiiMii. - 

CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rste.) 


Except for a few double-faced 
records issued experimentally in 1904, 
all Columbia discs played on only 
one side until late in 1908. Then 
Columbia decided to issue its "popu- 
lar” records in double-faced form, 
and Victor soon followed the Colum- 
bia example. When the double-faced 
catalog was inaugurated, several of 
Bert Williams' earlier recordings 
were given new numbers and included 
m the two-sided list. “I'm Tired of 
Eating in the Restaurants” was num- 
bered A298 and paired with “The 
Yankee Doodle Boy,” by Billy Mur- 
ray; “Nobody” (A302) was coupled 
with “You Will Have to Read the 
Answer in tbe Stars,” by Bob 
Roberts; and A305 was “Let It 
Alone,” with “The Streets of New 
York” — Billy Murray again. In the 
twelve-inch list, “All In, and Down” 
(I've long wondered why Williams 
sang the song that way instead of in 
the more familiar version of “All In, 
Down and Out”) was coupled with 
Billy Golden's immortal “Turkey in 
the Straw.” 

Some months later, the single- 
faced “Mississipni Stoker” was 
doubled with Collins and Harlan’s 
“That Mesmerizing Mendelssohn 
Tune” to become A801. On A862, 
“Ragtime Bob” Roberts was again 
William's playmate, the latter sing- 
ing “He's a Cousin of Mine,” and 
Bob, “I Don't Know Where I’m Goin' 
But I’m On My Way.” 

In January, 1909, Columbia issued 
its last list of wax cylinders, although 
the unbreakable Indestructible cylin- 
ders were later sold for a time under 
the Columbia name. 

Although “Nobody” was Williams’ 
biggest hit and the song most closely 
associated with him, record A302 was 
dropped after being in the catalog a 
few months — possibly because the 
recording was none too good. It was 
issued in a re-made version in 1912, 
coupled with the comedian’s record- 
ing of his famous Ziegfeld Follies 
number, “My Landlady.” Williams 
had begun a new Columbia series in 
1911 with A915, “Constantly” and 



BERT WILLIAMS 


"I’ll Lend You Everything I’ve Got 
except My Wife,” and from that 
time on, his records were not coupled 
with those of any other artist. By 
this time, too, his style was so un- 
mistakable and so well established as 
to serve in effect as a trademark. 
One critic has said that William's 
songs were sung in “a rich, lugubri- 
ous bass.” Actually, they weren t 
sung at all, but were half-spoken in 
a rasping, husky tone. They were 
more recitations than songs. My own 
belief is that if Williams had sung 
occasionally, instead of sticking to a 
rather monotonous recitative, his 
records would have been more con- 
sistently entertaining. In vocal equip- 
ment, he was by no means the equal 
of the late Harry Frankel, (“Sin gin' 
Sam”), who had a voice of similar 
quality and who often sang to excel- 
lent effect songs primarily identified 
with Bert Williams. And, as a 
singer, Bert was far below the stand- 
ard of the “Boy From New Orleans,” 
A1 Bernard (like “Singin’ Sam,” a 
white man), who has a tenor voice of 
really beautiful quality. 

At any rate, the pattern was now 
set for Williams’ performances. For 
the rest of his life he was to pretend 
to be a stupid, lazy, melancholy vic- 
tim of hard luck — bad luck too 
overwhelming for him to understand 
or to struggle against. 

Just when Williams’ talented part- 
ner, George Walker, died is a mat- 
ter of uncertainly. Percy Hammond, 
writing in a New York newspaper 
shortly after Williams’ death, said 
that Walker passed on in 1907 — an 
obvious misstatement since we have 
already seen that in 1909 Walter C. 
Kelly refused to appear on the same 
vaudeville bill with Williams and 
Walker. The Dictionary of American 


dc 

Visit the famous 

A. V. BORNAND 

collection in our NEW ENLARGED showrooms at 

139 Fourth Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. 

Send fop list of choice items for sale. 

We do complete restoring of all types of music boxes, entirely re-pln the 
cylinders, replace broken teeth and points, re-tune the combs, etc. All work 
guaranteed. Estimates and appraisals cheerfully given, 

A. V. BORNAND CO. — 139 4th Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. 

(Originally established in Switzerland in 1825) sc 
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RECORDS 


FINE OLD RECORDS Tor sale: Clas- 
sical, vocaj, operatic, violin, piano, 
vaudeville, jazz, popular, Lauder, Mc- 
Cormack, reasonably priced. Write 
wants or visit — Heyman, 528 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. <13084 

MUSIC EiOX DISCS bought. sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. Looker. 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

d34S3 


RARE OLD RECORDS: .Monthly sales 
list. Classical, vocal, popular, collector's 
items. \Vjri.be;— Delano^’ 349 Lindenwold. 
AmbleiC.'R^nP'a.— ■ ‘ mh6445 


ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— L. HlnR'lnnunn, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City 0. N, J. 0 120121 


EIGHT THOUSAND different seiec- 
tions; vocal operatic acoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists. — Ifl. F. Prescott, 
3045 Jackson, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

dl 26361 


OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 

100 North Third, Richmond, Va. n3253 


COLLECTORS’ GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1895,1925 (Moses). Price 
23.75. American Record Collectors’ Ex- 
change, 826 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
New York. fl24201 


MONTHLY AUCTION SALE: Old 
vocal operatic records. Free list.— Col- 
lectors' Haven, 1 IS Hancock St., Brook- 
lyn 16, N. Y. 0 3272 


Lehmann ! Supervia ! Tauber ! Lili 
Kraus! Pagliughi! etc. 10,000 brand 
new Parlophones, some at auction, 
others at discounts to 70% ! — 2327 
Arthurs Street, Los Angeles 65, Calif. 

o 3846 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

f 6084 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes 11.95. Double tunes $2.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 
N. Y. O. ja!242ul 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to Just good '‘listening”; 
large, varied stock. Please stute 
"wants", write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 502 East 88 th St., Now 
York 28, N. Y. n682y 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

O3084 


FOR SALE: Record collectors’ items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested.— Oath. V. 
O'Brien, 15 first Ave., Newton (S'quare, 
Penna. aul22741 


REGINA 15%" discs, $2 ea-ch, 1 free 
with purchase of 10. — Music Exchange, 
Sears Court, New Bedford, Mass, o 3882 


RARE RECORDS1 Unplayed mint elec- 
trical imports and cut-outs. Folydors, 
Telefunkens. Swiss and Italian records. 
Little known discs by Erb, Supervia, 
Elizabeth Schumann, Husch, Schlusmus, 
Lehmann, Gerhardt, Schiatz, Bjorling, 
Kraus, Joyce, Capsir, Pagliughi, Per- 
tile, Favero, Cigna, Merll, Tauber, etc. 
2327 Arthurs &t., Los Angeles 65. Calif. 

o 30301 


Biography gives his death year as 
1909, and that again is probably 
wrong, since in thSt year his biggest 
hit, “Bon Bon Buddy (The Chocolate 
Drop”) was a sensation. The 1909 
Victor catalog lists a record of this 
song by Billy Murray, with the com- 
ment: "One of Walker's inimitable 

songs, from the great Williams and 
Walker production, Bandanna Land. 
Murray's imitation of Walker in this 
song is very clever.” 

Douglas Gilbert's book, "American 
Vaudeville: Its Life and Times,” says 
Walker died in 1911, and that is 
probably correct, since I find no 
mention of him in. record catalogs 
after that year. (He was not then 
making records, but there was oc- 
casional comment about other artists 
singing in his style!) Unlike the 
quiet and rather retiring Williams, 
Walker lived up to his conception of 
what a Broadway star should be by 
wearing diamond rings and flamboy- 
ant clothing and having his bedroom 
decorated in pale-blue satin. He died 
of paralysis, and had been ill about 
two years before his death. 

Without his partner, Williams con- 
tinued his brilliant success. But he 
still had occasional trouble because 
he was partly Negro. Florenz Zieg- 
feld engaged him for The Follies of 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, ‘Charm- 
in# single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 

N. Y. C. : jal24201 

BACK POPULAR sheet music. Catalog 
10c. — Fore's 3151 High, Denver 5, Colo. 

je!2407 

RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. -Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp, please. — "Pastonow" Records, 
211 N, Market St., Rockville. Ind. d6238 
MELODEON ORGAN: Walnut. Action, 
case, completely restored, cleaned, re- 
finished. New leather hinges, valves, 
felts, etc., $400. — C-sharp Hohby Shop, 
415 S, Diamond, Grand Rapids G, Mich. 

d34S3 


FOR SALE: Music rolls for National 
Automatic Piano. Over 100 American 
tunes available. Send for list. Also want 
■music rolls of all descriptions. — Russell 
Miller, 3274 Adriatic Ave., Long Beach 
10, Calif. mh62511 

FOR SALE: Music Box discs. Stella, 
17V t and Symphonion. — James Rilev. 
42 Church St.. Norwich. Conn. d3272 


SILVERED CORNET, original case & 
attachments. Manufactured for exhibi- 
tion during the '60’s. — Mrs. Robert Camp- 
bell, 65 Chestnut Lane, New Rochelle. 
N. Y. olSfil 


MELODEONS and Melodeon- Organs 
restored like new. Also buy, sell. — 
C-sharp Hobby Shop, 415 S. Diamond, 
Grand Rapids 6. Mich. nSSS2 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, as- 
sorted tunes, $1.80 direct from importer. 
— Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row, New York 
7, New York. d4664 


WANTED: Cylinder records, machines, 
and catalogues. — Elmer Moore, 1172 
Franklin Street, Santa Monica. Calif. 

33422 


RECORDS— JAZZ 


I HAVE 100,000 JAZZ and sweet re- 
cords, collectors items. Send me your 
wants. I will also buy phonograph re- 
cord collections, any size. — Jacob S. 
Schneider. 128 West 66th St., N. Y. C., 
New York. f6069 


1910 and ordered that a feature part 
be written for him, but when the cast 
learned that a Negro was being in- 
cluded they threatened to strike. As 
a compromise, Ziegfeld took out the 
feature part Williams was to have 
had and substituted the comedian's 
vaudeville specialty. Bert was such 
a hit he stopped the show — and the 
cast consented to the feature act 
being restored. Theatrical people 
are usually extremely tolerant in 
matters of race and religion — so 
much so that it is surprising that 
anyone in the Follies should have ob- 
jected to appearing with so distin- 
guished a performer as Bert Wil- 
liams. For the most part, the com- 
edian was highly respected both as 
a man and as a performer, and he 
is said to have been the only Negro 
that the Keith circuit could book on 
a white bill in Washington, where 
"Jim Crow” practices have long been 
a sore spot. 

(To be Continued) 
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ATTENTION 

Custom built wheels and parts for French 
■clocks, German clocks, antique grand- 
father clocks and wood wheel Terry 
clocks. Music boxes rebuilt. We have 
one of the best equipped shops in the 
South. Free estimates, all work guar- 
anteed. mhc 

B. W. S E T Z E R 

4534 - 29th St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 
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ERICH F. WITZEL 
17.1-A Baldwin Avenue, 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 

ZITHER TREASURE 

Extraordinary rich looking nnd beautiful old large 
ZITHER, like new, 31" long, 16" at widest point. 
Bone or Ivory carved trimmings with Grecian type 
and grape design holding post 12V 2 " long on side. 
(Think ivory). Ornate brass plate lug-holder at top. 
Inlaid Mother-of-Pear) leafy decoration in center. 
Even the string-holder buttons through bottom 
bone or Ivory etched plate have Mother-of-Pcnr) 
centers. Beautiful polished wood body. 36 strings. 
Made by Havtmann Bros, nnd Relnhnrd. Outside 
or old case, 33x18", needs working on, but Inside 
Is beautifully velvet nnd plush lined nnd fitted. 
Accessories. Former old owner says her music 
professor father bought It years ago at an un- 
believably high ilgure. Write for large photo. 
20c returnable. A find at $100. op 
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SAVE YOUR HOBBIES 

WITH A BINDER 

The wealth of information con- 
tained in every issue of HOBBIES is 
too valuable to be thrown around 
with the consequent danger of loss. 
This binder is covered with buckram, 
with the title printed in gold. Its 
appearance will compare favorably 
with the handsomest bound books in 
your library. It will be sent to you 
postpaid on receipt of $2.50 with a 
guarantee of perfect satisfaction or 
money refunded. 

Holds 12 Issues 

HOBBIES MAGAZINE 

1006 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 6, Illinois 

I 
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cellence. The electrically recorded 
discs which followed — solos and some 
superb duets with Rethberg, Gigli, 
Martinelli, etc. — are perhaps not all 
quite so perfect vocally, but most are 
superb. If the voice occasionally 
sounds a little muffled and obscured, 
probably the microphone was to 
blame. . 

It is worth noting that in our HOB- 
BIES Favorite Baritone contest, con- 
fined to acoustic recordings, De Luca 
received more votes than any of his 
rivals (I speak, perforce, from mem- 
ory), with his Puritani among the 
most popular baritone discs. His arias 
from Don Carlos , William Tell, Fa- 
vorita and Benvenuto Cellini are out- 
standing, too. Great as these operatic 
interpretations are, however, it is in 
such songs as Pastorale t Ultyma Rose, 
Nuttata e Sentiment o (especially 
this!) and even in God Bless You My 
Dear (in spite of the song) and the 
gay Marietta that De Luca's most in- 
dividual and endearing vocalism be 
heard. Will any other baritone ever 
sing with such memorable beauty? 


[WANTED) 

COLUMBIA 

[GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

★ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

★ EDOUARD de RESZKE 

★ SCHUMANN-HEINK 

★ CAMPANARI 

! ★ SUZANNE ADAMS 

I * ANTONIO SCOTTI 

! ★ CHARLES GILIBERT 

| TEN-INCH. SINGLE- FACED BECOBD8 
WITH BSD AMD GOLD OB BLACK 
AND SILVER LABELS. 

I EDISON GRAND OPERA 
CYLINDERS! 

j Victor: Red Seal, single- faced, with 
MONARCH and D E LUXE labels. 
International Zonophone Company: 
Dlaco Zonofone, DUque Zonophone 
by great singers. 

Eugenia Mantelll: Any Zonophone by 
this artist, especially her Carmen 
arias on 40075. 

ALSO catalogs supplement*, pamphlots and old 
advertisements of records and phonographs. 

STEPHEN FASSETT 
West Falmouth, 

Mass. 

Persons offering material not specif lad abovo. 
or seeking information, ore requested to enclose 
a stamped envelope for reply. tfo 


“The Curious History 
of Music Boxes” 

By Mosoriak & Heckert 
INCLUDING A CHATTER ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

241 PAGES — 153 ILLUSTRATIONS 

$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 


Make oheoks payable to 
Llohtnor Publishing Corp. 
ORDER YOUR COPY FROM 


HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

1006 S. Michigan Ave. # Chicago 5, 111; 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Bert Williams, A Thwarted Genius , 111 

By JIM WALSH 


Working as a “single,” Williams 
continued to use blacfiace make-up, 
and he relied entirely on his songs 
and on pantomime with which he il- 
lustrated his stories. (For several 
summers he went to Europe and 
studied with the great pantomime 
specialist, Pietro, who, Williams said, 
“taught me that the entire aim of 
art in the theater is to achieve sim- 
plicity.”) In this type of work, he 
was considered without an equal. 
Here is a typical snatch of Williams 
monolog — unfortunately without the 
accompanying pantomime: 

“Where I’m living now is a nice place, 
but you have to go along a road be- 
tween two graveyards to get to it. One 
night last week I was coming home kind 
of lalo, and X got about halfway home 
when I happened to look over my 
shoulder and saw a ghost following me. 
X started to run. I run til) I was 'most 
ready to drop. And then I looked 
o.round. But I didn't see no ghost, so 
I sat down on the curb stone to rest. 
Then out of the corner o f my eye I 
could see something white, and when I 
turned square around, there was that 
ghost sitting along side of me. The 
ghost says: ‘That was a fine run we 
had. It was the best running 3 ever 
saw.’ I says, ‘Yes. And as soon as I 
get my breath you’re going to see some 
more.” 

One of the most famous of these 
pantomime specialties was Williams' 
pretended playing of a poker game. 
The stage would be dark, with only 
a spot light focused on his head and 
shoulders. He would hold a poker 
'hand near his face, while by gestures 
he went through the gamut of emo- 
tions felt by winners and losers alike. 
A noted Williams song was “The Dark- 
town Poker Club,” and I believe that 
this was the basis of a moving pic- 
ture in which the comedian starred 
in 3 916. Phil Harris, the dance band 
leader and radio star, who is per- 
haps the best-known of the latter- 
day imitators of Bert Williams, has 
recorded several Williams numbers, in- 
cluding “The Darktown Poker Club.” 
When tthe Harris record was reviewed 
in Variety, the reviewer, a young man 
who apparently knew little or noth- 
ing about Williams, said in effect 
that the record was “disgusting” and 
that he was embarrassed at having 
played it before his Negro maid. 
The critic probably was one of those 
persons who consider all dialect work 
to be malicious, but the truth is that 
there is nothing about “The Dark- 
town Poker Club” which should of- 
fend any sensible person, white or 
black. The reviewer also said he bad 
the impression that Williams was a 
servile type of Negro. Such an im- 
pression is completely wrong. Bert 
Williams didn't carry a chip on his 
shoulder, but he was a self-respect- 
ing artist who made his way on his 
own merits. As has already been in- 
dicated, he felt a certain sense of 
frustration because of being com- 
pelled to go on doing the same sort 
of act season after season and, as 
will be seen later, he did sometimes 


refer thoughtfully, when talking in- 
timately with friends, to the racial 
discrimination he experienced. 

Although he occasionally appeared 
in vaudeville. Williams was chiefly 
active from 1910 to 191S as the 
featured comedian of the Follies and 
received a salary running high into 
four figures. During this period he 
popularized many songs, sacn as 
“The Right Church But the Wrong 
Pew,” “You're Gwine to Get Some- 
thin' What You Don't Expect,” “The 
Jonah Man” and “That's Harmony. ' 
The famous producer, David Belasco, 
is said to have decided that William^, 
greatest gifts, for character deline- 
ation not of the slapstick variety, 
weren't being used, and to have of- 
fered to star him, but the comedian 
refused, saying that he owed Zieg- 
feld a debt of gratitude and didn't 
think he should leave the Follies. 
Throughout this period his Columbia 
records kept appearing at fairly re- 
gular intervals. 

But eventually Williams did give 
up appearing in the Ziegfeld shows. 
In 1919 and 1920 he starred in a pro- 
duction called the Broadway Brevi- 
ties. After that he toured in what 
is said to have been one of his best 
shows, “Under the Bamboo Tree.” 
He must have been inwardly dissatis- 
fied, for he still spoke occasionally 
of his ambition “to Stop doing piffle 
and interpret the REAL Negro on 
the stage.” That ambition was never 
to be gratified, for he died after be- 
ing stricken with pneumonia. There 
is something of uncertainty about 
the place of his death — just as there 
is about the year in which George 
Walker died. The Dictionary of 
American Biography says he died in 
New York City; “American Vaude- 
ville” that he took pneumonia while 
in Detroit, on tour with “Under the 
Bamboo Tree,” and died there. At 
any rate, the date of his death was 
March 4, 1922. He was survived by 
his wife, Charlotte Williams, a Negro 
performer whom he had married in 
1900. 

For several days after Bert Wil- 
liams' death, the New York papers 
contained a great deal of comment 
about this life, personality and 
achievements. The Evening Post ex- 
pressed regret that Williams had 
been subject to “the upswell of the 
tide of jazz in these later years” and 
remarked that “his admirable art 
was not for the orgiastic jazz, but 
for the plaintive humor of the blues 
that is now coming to the front.” 

And the late Percy Hammond, one 
of the foremost critics of the day, 
penned a revealing personality sketch 
which shows that Williams was es- 
sentially what I have called him — a 
thwarted genius. Here is an excerpt 
from the Hammond article: 

“A reticent fellow, Mr. Williams sel- 
dom talked of himself save in modest 
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reference to his work as. .a comedian. 
Yet he was the repository of a secret 
sorrow. 

"There he was, unquestionably once a 
comic- artist of the first rank, doomed 
for the rest of his career to an environ 
ment of songs and dances, with the 
doors of advancement closed against 
him. . . He could not with success 
aspire to make his genius an instrument 
of characterization in the more eminent 
realms of the theater. He humbly pro- 
ceded aJong his antic pathway, exciting 
the ephemeral admiration of the know- 
ing, and remaining, in the delicate and 
not descriptive phraseology of the press 
agent, a 'distinguished colored comedian/ 

"It was intimated above that Mr. 
Williams nursed this distressful circum- 
stance as a private woe and was mute 
concerning it. While he did not give 
expression to his thwarted esthetic 
yearnings, he did at times hint his mild 
resentment at what he termed ‘an Ainet- 
ican phase.' You may be surprised/ to 
hear that Mr. Williams described the 
frontier between him and his audience 
as ‘an American phase.’ yet those arc 
the words he employed one evening in a 
somewhat reluctant exposition of his 
emotions in the matter. He talked well. 
Said he: ‘This may sound snobbish, 
though it isn’t. I am not a native of 
the United States, but a West Indian, 
and I muse take solace from my philos- 
ophy as long as I earn my livelihood in 
this country. The rebellion is all out 
of me, for I know that it is up to me 
and that this is the only civilization in 
the world where a man’s color makes a 
dflerence. other matters being regarded 
as equal. And you must admit that 
xhere’s food for thought., not nece.esarily 
oilLcr, in the fact that in London I may 
sit in open lodge with a premier of 
Great Britain end be entertained in the 
home of a distinguished novelist, while 
here in the United States, which fought 
four years for certain principles, I am 
often treated with an air of personal 
condescension by the gentleman who 
sweeps out my dressing room or the 
gentleman whose duty it is to turn the 
spot light on me if the stage directions 
call upon him to do so.” 

A story told by the noted New 
York specialist in old recordings, Joe 
Franklin, goes hand in hand with the 
foregoing quotations from Williams’ 
own remarks. According to Joe, the 
Negro comedian once appeared in a 
benefit performance with Eddie Can- 


tor, but had previously been refused 
admittance to the front entrance of 
the hotel where they were to appear. 
After the show, Williams is said to 
have remarked to Cantor. "You know, 
Eddie, nobody in the audience 
seemed to notice whether I was white 
or black when they applauded. They 
made me cbme out for seven encores.” 

’Writing at about the same time 
as Percy Hammond, the late Heywood 
Broun made some interesting com- 
ments about Bert Williams in the 
A lew Wpofld World: 

"Bert Williams found prosperity and 
success in the theater, but his high 
talents were largely wasted. His death 
merely marks the end of the tragedy. 
Color was a factor but not the only 
one in the circumstances which led to 
his downfall. There was much more 
white blood than black in Williams, but 
the Caucasian of America is customarily 
modest in such cases and by some il- 
logical process has decided that any 
discernable strain, however slight, of 
Negro* .'.blood extraction outweighs all 
oilier lines. And so Bert Williams was 
a Negro. 

"It would be quite fair to say that 
the theater discriminated against him 
on this account. Audiences applauded 
him generously and laughed heartily 
the moment he came before the foot- 
lights. There was only one restriction 
which limited him. Since he was a 
Negro, he must be a funny man. It did 
not seem to us that Williams was a 
great comedian and certainly he evas not 
a great clown, but it was the role to 
which he was assigned season after 
season. TCvery round of laughter bound 
him more securely to his state as a 
merrymaker. Even indifferent work 
during the last few seasons was of no 
aid ir freeing him from the thrall. Some- 
how or other laughing at Bert Williams 
came to be tied up in people's minds 
with liberalism, charity and the .Thir- 
teenth Amendment. 

"To our mind Williams did have a 
gift in which he was supreme but was 
not exactly comic. No man in the 
theatre of our day could tell a story as 
well. He had in his repertoire at one 
time a story about a NegTp parson and 
a haunted house. This was the - story 
built about the refrain, ‘We can’t do 
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nothin' till Martin comes.' You may re- 
member that it was said by the first 
cat which canto oui of the fireplace and 
paused to eat the live coals, it was a 
little friendly cat. The next cat was the 
size of a St. Eernard dog. And after 
it had dined and spit out the sparks it 
asked, ‘When are we gwine to begin?' 
‘We can't do nothin’ till Martin comes/ 
was the reply of the first cat. 

“The next one was fis big us a Shet- 
land pony and. like the others, it ate 
fire and inquired plaintively, ‘When are 
we gwine begin? and the answer came 
chorally, ‘We can’t do nothin’ till Martin 
comes/ 

“It was at this point that the Negro 
pteaeher rose (in the story, as we re- 
member it, he was the father of Bert 
Williams) and said, ‘When Martin comes 
you tell him I was here, but L’se GONE!' 

“For all Lhe humorous xantasy of in- 
strument and the whiplike finish, Wil- 
liams did not tell the story as a comic 
aivcedote. By voice and pantomine he 
lifted it to the stature of a true ghost 
story. We could see the old Negro 
feverishly turning the pages of the 
Bible, the cats from the fireplace taking 
form before our eyes. Sparks dropped 
from iheir jaws and the wind howled 
outside the cabin. All this was built for 
us by a tall man, his race clownishly 
blackened with burnt cork, who stood 
still in the center of the stage and used 
no gesture which traveled more than, 
six inches. 

“The memory of the happening re- 
mains with us so vividly that sleeping 
in a haunted house is one of the ail 
too numerous things which we are 
afraid to do. Of course we laughed at 
the message which was left for nim, 
(but it was more or less defensive 
laughter, because we knew' m our 
hearts that the preacher in the story 
had outstayed us by at least one cat.” 


Mr. Broun's recollection of the 


classical Williams story was reason- 
ably accurate, although in the come- 
dian’s record of it the cats come 
down the stairs, not out of the fire- 
place (but they do jump into the fire 
to wash with live coals); the second 
cat was the size of a Newfoundland 
dog, instead of a St. Bernard; the 
preacher is not identified as the nar- 
rator's father, and the catch phrase 
is "You Can't Do Nothin' Till Mar- 
tin Gets Here!” 

Columbia did not issue its mirth- 
provoking record of “You Can't Do 
Nothin' Till Martin Gets Here,” which 
I consider one of the finest talking 
records ever made, until September, 
1922 — about six months after the 
comedian’s death. It was coupled with 
another side-splitting monolog, “How ? 
Fried!” which relates how an old 
Negro slave’s m i r a c u 1 o u s mem- 
ory kept him from becoming the 
property of the devil. The record ap- 
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parently was not a good seller for it 
stayed in the catalog only a short 
time and is hard to find. I obtained 
my copy from a man in Roanoke 
who found it in a stack of old re- 
cords in the basement of his home, 
and I had the good luck to get a 
duplicate for a confirmed Bert Wil- 
liams admirer — Jack Via, 6f South 
Boston, Va. — from Russell Poloy, of 
Denver. Williams made one other 
twelve-inch talking record that was 
a big seller, “Rider Eatmore’s Ser- 
mon on Generosity” and “.Elder Eat- 
more’s Sermon on Throwing Stones.” 
The latter side was electrically re- 
corded by Charles E. Mack, one of 
the famous “Two Black Crows.” 

As electric recording took the 
place of accoustic, Bert Williams' re- 
cords gradually disappeared from the 
Columbia catalog. But in 1940, when 
the comedian had been dead 18 years, 
some of them made a comeback. An 
album was issued, containing eight 
of the numbers he had recorded be- 
tween 1919 and 1922. It proved pop- 
ular and is still on sale. The orches- 
tra accompaniments sound louder and 
clearer than on the original Blue 
Label issues, and give the impression 
of having been played by a larger 
ensemble. Possibly new accompani- 
ments were dubbed in, as Victor has 
done in the case of some Red Seal 
records ; or more likely the old 
records were subjected to some elec- 
trical amplification before being re- 
issued. At any rate, they sound well 
by modem standards and are richly 
worth having as a souvenir of a man 
whom, in spite of Broun's dissent, I 
shall venture to term a great come- 
dian. 

And, although Bert Williams' Ufe 
closed on a note of frustration, it 
might have been a comfort to him 
if he could have known that, nearly 
a generation later, he is still by no 
means forgotten; that some of his 
records still sell and that he is to 
this day one of the most imitated of 
comedians. 

He also would have been gratified 
if he, could have foreseen an honor 
which was to come to him, as related 
in this excerpt from the July 5, 1944, 
issue of Variety: 

The “Bert Williams,” a Liberty ship 
named for the famed Negro comedian 
who died in 1922, will be built with Har- 
lem war-bond subscriptions, it was an- 
nounced by the Harlem Women’s Divi- 
sion of the Fifth War Loan Drive. Wil- 
liams. who was one of the top comedians 
and pantomimists at the turn of the 
century, starred in many Ziegfield 
shows, being identified with such songs 
as “Xobodv,” “Woodman. Spare That 
Tree" and “We’re Not Going to Play 
This Game According to Hoyle, We're 
Going to Play It According to He.” 
tThis latter song was really “The Park- 
town Poker Club.”— J. W.) 

Such things might have helped to 
reconcile Williams to his fate as a 
blackface antic, even though he might 
still have felt that sense of frustra- 
tion at never having the chance of 
doing the higher type of art to which 
he believed his gifts entitled him. 

— u — 

Records by Bert A. Williams 
and George W. Walker 

Victor and Monarch, issued in 1901. 
All these single-faced records were 
made in both 7-inch and 10-inch 


size, except M998, which was 10-inch 
only. 

Bert Williams Solos 

361 6 If You Love Your Baby 
261* (reissued as 991) In My Castle on 
the River Nile 

992 The Phrenologist Coon 

993 Where Was Moses When the light 

Went Out? 

994 All Going. Out and Nothing Coming 
In 

M998 The Ghost of ti Goon 
10S3 The Fortune Telling Man 
10S5 She’s Getting More Like the White 
Folks Fvery Day 


RECORDS 


FINE OLD RECORDS for sale: Clas- 
sical, vocal, operatic, violin, piano, 
vaudeville, jazz, popular, Lauder, Mc- 
Cormack, reasonably priced. Write 
wants or visit — Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. d3084 


MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

d3483 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
list. Classical, vocal, popular, collector’s 
items. Write: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold. 
Ambler, Penna. mh6446 


WANTED: Record catalogues, supple- 
ments, pamphlets, lDUO-iyyu. Old phono- 
graph and record advertisements; other 
phonographic material. State price and 
condition, — D. Miller, Box 392, Long 
Beach, Cantornia. ja3614 


EIGHT THOUSAND different selec- 
tions ; vocal operatic acoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists.— EL F. Prescott, 
3045 Jackson, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

dl26851 

OLD CYLINDER phonographs. re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent. 
100 North Third. Richmond. Va. n3253 
COLLECTORS* GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1 895, 1 925 < Moses) . Price 

$3.75. American Record Collectors' Ex- 
change. 825 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 

York £124201 

MONTHLY AUCTION SALE: Old 
vocal operatic records. Free list. — Col- 
lectors’ Haven, 148 Hancock St., Brook- 

iyn 16, N. Y. ja3272 

FOR SALE; Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Oath. V, 
O'Brien, 15 First Ave., New Town 
square. Pennsylvania, 0122741 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella. Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
f 60S4 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 
NY r ,1al24201 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ Items to just good “listening”; 
large, varied stock. Please state 
"wants”, write or visit — Record Collec- 
tors Service, 502 East 88th St., New 
York 28. N. Y. nfi829 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 
.1a30S1 

ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types, lowiv priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hii-sunman, luu Duncan. Ave., 
J ersey City o. N, J. 0126121 

PHONOGRAPHS: Victor & Edison 
disc. Edison cylinder with flowered 
morning glory horn, like new. Others in 
fine condition. One table model disc with 
horn, Pat. 1901, Oneil and .Tamos. 25 
records. $15. One Edison 4 min. cylinder, 
built in horn. $12.50. 25 records with old 
machines. Write us your wants. — Karr 
Museum. Stanbury, Mo. nl234 


George Walker Solos 

995 Juni 

996 Good Afternoon, Mr. Jenkins 

3618 (999) Her Name’s Miss Dinah Fair 

Williams and Walker Duets 

3619 (987) 1 Don’t Like That Face You 
Wear 

1086 My Little Zulu Babe 
3617 (997) Good Morning, Carrie 

Bert Williams Solos Made in England 
(Issued on cylinders in 1904-05) 
Columbia 200986— It Wasn’t His. Turn to 
Laugh 

Columbia 201030— Bill’s Whistle 
Lambert 5176— Bill’s WbUtfe 7 
Edison 13166 — Bertie in Love' 

Columbia Records, made while Wil- 
liams was under . exclusive Columbia 
contract, from 1906 to 1922. Single- 
faced discs and cylinders: 

3i 23 Nobody (10- inch disc) 

33031 Nobody 7 two-minute cylinder) 

3410 Pretty Desdamone (10-inch disc. 
Duet by Williams and Walker. 
All the following records are Wil- 
liams solos). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, 'charm- 
ing single tunes $1.95. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 
N. Y. C. j O124201 

BACK POPULAR sheet music. Catalog 
10c.— Fore’s 3151 High, Denver 6, Colo. 

J612407 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp, please. — “Pastonow” Records, 
211 N. Market St.. Rockville, Ind. d6238 

MELODEON ORGAN: Walnut. Action, 
case, completely restored, cleaned, re- 
finished. New leather hinges, valves, 
felts, etc., $400.— C-sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids 6. Mich. 

d3483 


FOR SALE: Music rolls for National 
Automatic Piano, Over 100 American 
tunes available. Send for list. Also want 
music mils of al) descriptions. — Russell 
Miller. 3274 Adriatic Ave., Long Beach 
1 0. Calif. mh62 5ll 

FOR SALE : Music Box discs, Stella, 
1714 and Symphonion, 1494— James Rilev, 
42 Church St., Norwich. Conn. d3272 

MELODEONS and Melodeon-Organs 
restored like new. Also buy, sell — 
C-sharp Hobby Shop, 415 S. Diamond, 
Grand Rapids 6, Mich. n3882 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, as- 
sorted tunes. $1.80 direct from importer. 
— Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row, New York 
7, New York. d 4-65 4 

WANTED: Cylinder records, machines, 
and catalogues. — Earner Moore. 1172 
Franklin Street, Santa Monica, Calif. 
d3422 

BRASS SOLOS by Kryl, Levy, Clarke, 
etc. Send tor free auction list. Also 
several pamphlets on history of phono- 
graph lor ouc. — Allen Debus, 4949 Pulaski, 
Chicago 3 u. 111. nl422 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. 1 buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder. 102 So. Main St.. 
Los Angeles 1 2, Calif. ia3272 


For Sale: Regina Music Box, oak 
cabinet, 30 new 15 V 2 " recoi'ds, mostly 
old familiar hymns. First $160 buys 
box and records. All in A-l condi- 
tion. — Dean M. Goode, Bloomfield, 
Iowa. nl063 


RECORDS— JAZZ 


I HAVE 100,000 JAZZ and sweet re- 
cords, collectors items. Send me your 
wants. ' I will also buy phonograph re- 
cord collections, any size. — Jacob S. 
Schneider. 128 West 66th St., N. Y. C.. 
New York. f6069 
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3454 Hfere It Comes Again 
32990 I’m Tired of Eating in the Res- 
taurants (two-minute cylinder) 
3515 I'm Tired of Eating in the Res- 
taurants (disc) 

3504 Let It Alone (disc) 

EC850S6 Let It Alone (Premier six-inch 
cylinder) 

33025 Let It Alone (two-minute cylinder) 
3536 He's a Cousin of Mine (disc) 
33053 He’s a Cousin of Mine (two-minute 
cylinder) 

3003D AH In, Out and Down (12-inch 
disc) 

3557 Mississippi 'Stoker (disc) 

3575 I've Such a Funny Feeling When 
I Look at You (disc) 

3593 Fare Thee! On Ma Way! Jes’ Gone 
(disc) 

Double-Faced Columbia Solo 
Records by Bert Williams 

A29S I’m Tired of Eating in the Res- 
taurants with Yankee Doodle Boy 
(Billy Murray) 

A302 Nobody with You WH1 Have to 
Read the Answer in the Stars 
(Bob Roberts) 

A305 Let It Alone with The Streets of 
New York — from The Red Mill 
(Billy Murray) 

A SOI Mississippi Stoker with That Mes- 
merizing Mendelssohn Tune (Col- 
lins and Harlan) 

A862 He’s a Cousin of Mine with I Don’t 
Know Where I’m Goin' But I’m On 
My Way (Bob Roberts) 

15031 (12-inch) All fn, Out and Down 
with Turkey in the Straw 1 (Billy 
Golden) 

(Ail the following records are 10- 
inch, double-faced Columbias, with 
solos by Williams on both sides) 
A915 Constantly and I’ll Lend You Any- 
thing I’ve Got Except My Wife 
A929 Play That Barber Shop Chord and 
Sometning You Don’t Expect 
A1289 Nobody (a re-make of the original) 
and My Landlady 

A1321 Woodman, Sop^re That Tree and 
I Certainly Was Going Some 
A1354 On the Right Road and Borrow 
From Me 

A1504 Darktown Poker CJub and You 
Can’t Get Away From It 
A1817 l’ni Neutral and Tndoor ’Sports 
A1853 Never Mo’ and Purpostos 
A1909 Everybody and Samuel 
A2078 The Lee Family and I’m Gone Be- 
fore I Go 

A2438 Twenty Years and No Place Like 
Home 

A2C52 O Death, Where is Thy Sting? 
and When I Return 

A2710 Bring Back Those Wonderful Days 
and Oh! Lawdy (Something's Done 
Got Between Ebecaneezer and Me) 
A 2750 Everybody Wants a Key to My 
Cellar and It’s Nobody’s Business 
But My Own 

A2849 Moon Shines on the Moonshine 
and Somebody 

A2S77 Checkers (It’s Your Move Now) 
and I’m Sorry I Aint Got It — 
You Could Have It If I Had It 
Blues 

A2941 Ten Little Bottles and Unlucky 
Blues 

A2979 Save a Little Dram for Me and 
Lonesome Alimony Blues 
A3305 I Want to Know Where Tosti 
Went When He Said Goodby atnd 
Get Up! 

A3S39 Eve Cost Adam Just one Bone and 
You’ll Never Need a Doctor No Mo’ 
A3356 I’m Gonna Quit Saturday and My 
Last Dollar 

A3508 Brother Low Down and Unex- 
pectedly 

A3589 Not Lately and You Can’t Trust 
Nobody 

Twelve-hnch double-face Columbias 
A6141 Elder Eatmore’s Sermon on Throw- 
ing Stones and Generosity 
A6216 You Can’t Do Nothin’ Til) Martin 
Gets Here and How? Fried! 

Ten-rnch records still available 
(Columbia Album Set C-25) 

35590 Moon Shines on the Moonshine 
and O Death. Where is Thy Sting? 

35591 Bring Back Those Wonderful Days 

and Everybody Wants a Key to 
My Cellar 

35592 Brother Low Down and Unlucky 
Blues 

35593 It’s Getting So You Can't Trust 
Nobody and It’s Nobody’s Busi- 
ness But My Own 


An Inexpensive Method 
of Storing 
Cylinder Records 

By JIM WALSH 

Many collectors believe there is no 
satisfactory way of cataloguing and 
storing cylinder records, aside from 
keeping them in cabinets or on spe- 
cially built shelves. For their benefit 
I'd like to pass on briefly an idea 
which occurred to me when I noticed 
that the openings in wooden cases de- 
signed to hold 24 standard-sized soft 
drink bottles are just large enough 
to accommodate the boxes in which 
cylinders were always packed. 

By placing a cylinder in each com- 
partment, it is possible to store 24 
records in one crate that takes up 
little space. “Unbreakable” cylinders, 
such as Edison Blue Amberol, Feder- 
al and U. S. Everlasting, will fit 
nicely into the individual slots re- 
gardless of whether they are in boxes. 
The fragile wax cylinders, however, 
should have the added protection of 
a box. It isn’t hard to fit a box for 
a four-minute Edison Amberol record 
into the opening, but the two-minute 
boxes are larger and thicker and re- 
quire a bit of squeezing and manipu- 
lating before they will go in. Once in, 
the two-minute boxes can’t be re- 
moved by anything short of an Act 
of Congress. I learned by experience 
that, after you have compelled several 
hundred two-minute boxes to fit, the 
palms of your hands are good and 
sore. Some soft drink cases, such as 
those for 7-Up, have slightly smaller 
openings into which two-minute boxes 
won’t go. It’s best to reserve such 
cases for indestructible records. 

And here’s a word of caution. The 
cases, if wired or nailed together and 
given some means of support, can be 
stacked from baseboard to ceiling. At- 
tractively painted, they look virtually 
the same as built-in shelves. But 
don’t make the mistake that I made, 
of stacking one on top the other, to 
a considerable height, without having 
some means of holding them in place. 
Shortly after I thought my arrange- 
ments were complete, I discovered 
that I had omitted to put a Cal Stew- 
art record in its right place. I stooped 
and pulled out the box into which the 
record should go. This caused the 
case on top of the stack — one which 
contained 24 Ada Jones records — to 
sway, then fall, striking me on the 
head and raising a large knot. I sup- 
pose I was lucky that my skull wasn’t 
fractured. Although I have long ad- 
mired the recorded work of Ada 
Jones, I had never before been so 
strongly impressed by it as when that 
box of records fell, smashing three or 
four rare wax cylinders and almost 
breaking my head. 

Cost of the cases is little or no- 
thing. Most bottling plants have 
large quantities of old ones which 
they are glad to give away or sell for 
a few cents each. Collectors who keep 
a card index of their cylinders will 
find they will never have to change 
a record’s location. Each case should 
be given a number, and of course its 


slots are numbered from 1 to 24. 
Thus, if the record you are indexing 
is No. 18 in the fifth case, you would 
mark the card, 5-18, put a similar 
marking on the record box and have 
no trouble finding it. But collectors 
who, like the writer, prefer to keep 
their cylinders arranged alphabetical- 
ly by artists will find it nece’ssary to 
do periodic re-arranging as new re- 
cords are added. 

One more word of caution. Don’t 
insert the box with a wax cylinder in 
it. First wedge the box into place; 
then insert the record with a gentle 
rotary motion until it goes all the way 
down. Finally, affix the top of the 
box. In removing a wax record, take 
it out in the same gentle, careful 
way. Sometimes it will be found that 
the box fits so tightly into its slot 
that its inside cloth wrapping must 
be removed before the cylinder will 
go down. Great care must be taken in 
inserting the “waxes” or some will 
be broken. I, myself broke several — in 
every instance, of course, something 
that I particularly treasured! 

Two More Deaths 
of Recording Artists 

Two more deaths of popular re- 
cording artists must be chronicled, 
even at this late date. 

Mrs. Marie de Kyzer Cumming, 
known on Edison discs and cylinders 
as Marie Kaiser and Marie de Kyzer 
(she changed her recording name 
during World War I) died on Janu- 
ary 23 in New York, aged 63. Her 
husband and two daughters survive. 

The Edison Phonograph . Monthly 
for December, 1914, carried Miss 
Kaiser’s photo on the cover, with this 
comment on an inside page: “A West- 
ern girl, being born in the State of 
Kansas of Holland Dutch parentage, 
she is well known throughout the 
West, having sung in concerts in all 
the States clear to the coast. She first 
studied with Mrs. Jennie Schultz, of 
Kansas City, the best known singing 
teacher in the West. She is promin- 
ent also as an oratorio singer, having 
worked in this branch with Charles 
Baker of New York and Emil Mellen- 
hauer, the eminent and well-known 
conductor and coach of Boston, Mass. 
In addition, Miss Kaiser is a soloist 
in the choir of Temple Bethel of New 
York, and of the Calvary Methodist 
Church of East Orange, N. J.” 

Miss Kaiser’s recording activities 
ended shortly after the first World 
War, but she was also a pioneer 
radio singer and toured with the Bos- 
ton and Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestras 

Lee Roy (“Lasses”) White, one of 
the best-known minstrel and vaude- 
ville blackface comedians, died De- 
cember 16 in Hollywood, of a blood 
ailment. He had been ill six months. 
White was born in Wills Point, Texas, 
and had toured with the Neil O’Brien, 
A1 G. Field and other leading min- 
strel shows. He was particularly well 
known for his song, “Sweet Mama, 
Tree-Top Tall,” which he recorded 
for Columbia in the early 1920’s. 
Columbia also issued several records 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

“ The Best John Bieling Days** 


(Author's Note: Since 1 don’t 
have the time for sending individ- 
ual letters to record collectors and 
other readers of HOBBIES who 
have asked me to u write and tell 
all about the party,” 1 hope that 
this article will serve the same 
purpose , especially as I shall men- 
tion briefly a few of the other fea- 
tures of my recent visit to New 
York.— J. W.) 

“The best John Bieling Day yet!” 

That's what just about everybody 
is saying who attended the fifth an- 
nual get-together of pioneer record- 
ing artists and record collectors held 
Saturday, September 9, in the Elks 
Lodge at Hempstead, Long Island, 
New York. From the standpoints of 
spontaneity, warmth and mingling of 
artists with collectors, the party was 
an improvement even on the one in 
September, 1948, at the Garden City 
Hotel. And, of course, from the view- 
point of permitting a larger number 
of collectors to meet the singers and 
musicians whose recorded work has 
given them so much pleasure, it was 
better than the smaller affairs held 
in 1946, 1947 and 1949 in the home 
of the Bieling family — as delightful 
as were the coziness and intimacy of 
these restricted assemblies. 

For reasons that I shall explain 
later, the number of collectors attend- 
ing the 1950 party was smaller than 
that of two years before, but from 
the point of view of everybody hav- 
ing* a good time the latest in the 
series of get-togethers originated by 
the late John H. Bieling set a stand- 
ard that it will be hard for any fu- 
ture party to surpass. I doubt that 
any of the approximately 70 persons 
whb were present will dispute that 
statement! . . . And now I'll do a 
“flashback," as the story writers call 
it, and tell a few of the incidents of 
my “trip North" that occurred before 
the party itself. 

When I went to bed on Tuesday 
night, September 5, I followed my 
usual practice of scorning an alarm 
clock, and simply told myself to wake 
at half past four the next morning. 
Promptly at 4:35 I opened my sleepy 
eyes and groaningly prepared to take 


a bus from Vinton, Virginia, where I 
live, to Roanoke, three miles distant. 
I reached the Norfolk and Western 
passenger station just a few minutes 
before the 6 :02 train pulled out, 
bound for Washington — but I was in 
time to get a seat. 

My first act on arriving late that 
afternoon at the Pennsylvania sta- 
tion in New York was to dial the 
telephone number of Gladys Rice, one 
of my favorite recording sopranos 
and commediennes from whom I had 
received an attractive photograph 
only the day before. When a charm- 
ing voice answered I was sure that I 
was speaking to Miss Rice herself. I 
thanked her for the photo and said 
I was sorry she couldn't come to the 
party and bring Rachael Grant with 
her. (Rachael Grant was one of the 
names used by Miss Rice in making 
records. I should also have mentioned 
her other recording name of Bettina 
Bergere ! ) She replied she would 
“give anything” to be present and 
meet many of her old friends whom 
she hadn’t seen in years, but that she 
had to rehearse for a television pro- 
gram and simply would be unable to 
make it. Next year, though, Miss 
Rice said, she hoped it would be dif- 
ferent. 

A second phone call was to my old 
friend, Frazier Dickson, who works 
on the city desk of the New York 
Times. Frazier had attended a con- 
vention of the Elbeetian Legion of 
former Lone Scouts in Roanoke a few 
days before, and had asked me to 
come to see him while I was in New 
York. I walked to the Times building, 
where “Dick" arranged for me to be 
given a tour of the huge establish- 
ment in company with a likeable and 
painstaking young chap whom I re- 
call only as “Al." 

I was particularly interested in 
the Times' reference department and 
the huge “morgue,” where innumer- 
able drawers are full of information 
about persons and places all over the 
world. Some of the workers in that 
department learned that I was a re- 
cord collector and was on my way to 
the John Bieling Day party. They 
urged me to stay in New York until 
midnight and appear on “Big Joe' 


Rosenfield’s program from WINS, to 
tell about the party and record col- 
lecting in general. This suggestion I 
reluctantly turned down, because 1 
was tired out after a hard day's trav- 
el and didn't feel that I could keep 
awake that long. 

I was told that every issue of the 
New York Times has been photo- 
graphed on microfilm and was shown 
an enlarged view of the first page of 
the initial number. I was also told 
to name any well known person, and 
the appropriate reference envelope 
would be brought out of the morgue. 
Since I have long wanted to do a 
HOBBIES series on the soprano, 
Elizabeth Spencer, but need some ad- 
ditional information, I mentioned her. 
Unfortunately, we drew a blank, both 
under her professional name and her 
married name of Mrs. E. B. South- 
worth. Then I tried Billy Murray, 
and was surprised to find that the 
envelope contained only one clipping 
— an article published by Time in 
1941 when Billy was making a come- 
back as a Bluebird recording artist. 
There was a laugh when I mentioned 
that I sold the article to Time! 

I walked back to Penn station and 
was just in time to take a Long Is- 
land train to Hempstead, where Bry- 
ant Burke, president of Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists and Admirers, the 
non-profit organization that spon- 
sors the annual party, had obtained 
a room for me in the home of one 
of his neighbors, a cheerful, active 
elderly lady, Mrs. Carrie Lefferts. 
The remainder of the evening was 
spent in a happy reunion with Bryant 
and members of the Bieling family. - 

Outstanding on my unplanned 
“agenda” for Thursday was the visit 
Bryant and I paid to a home which 
my friend had been passing for 
years, seeing an Edison Diamond 
Disc phonograph on a side porch and 
wondering what treasures, if any, 
the stack of records beside it con- 
tained. Although he had tried re- 
peatedly, he never got anybody to 
the door. But this time luck was with 
us. We saw an old man working in 
a barn, and he and his son-in-law 
took us into the house where they 
brought out a bewildering display of 
old sheet music and many records — 
Edison discs and cylinders, a few 
Pathes and lots of lateral-cuts. Bry- 
ant was delighted to get the music 
to go with his 1894 brown wax cylin- 
der of “Henrietta, Have You Met 
Her?" The cylinders were so badly 
spotted with mildew that they were 
worthless, and the discs were “run- 
of-the-mine.” But at least our curi- 
osity was satisfied, we bought a few 
records, and were told that there 
were more cylinders somewhere up- 
stairs. Bryant is going back one of 
these days, hoping the other cylinders 
are in better condition, for he has 
reasons, best known to himself, for 
believing the house contains a copy 
of Cal Stewart's almost mythical 
1899 Edison record, “Uncle Sam to 
George.” 

Friday morning, I took an early 
train from Hempstead to New York, 
where I went to the Taft Hotel and 
met Ed Manning, program director 
of CKCR, Kitchener, Ontario, Cana- 
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da, and his pretty wife, Edith. Ed is 
secretary of Pioneer Recording Art- 
ists and Admirers and had the re- 
sponsible job this year of writing to 
the artists and asking them to attend 
the party. (Other officers are Harry 
Selinger, of Oceanside, Long Island, 
vice-president, and George Bieling, of 
Hempstead, one of John Bieling’s 
sons, treasurer. Without title, but al- 
ways lending a helping hand and tak- 
ing care of thousands of details are 
Mrs. John Bieling and her sister, 
Mrs. Katherine Moore.) 

I had never seen Ed before, but I 
took a liking to him at first sight 
and was glad that he wanted to go 
with me to West Orange, New Jersey, 
to visit the Thomas A. Edison labora- 
tory and meet my old friends there — 
Norman Speiden, the curator; Bill 
Hayes, veteran Edison recording ex- 
pert ; and Fred Rabenstein, an ac- 
countant who wrote the talent checks 
for artists in the days when Edison 
was making disc and cylinder records. 
I had been at the laboratory before, 
but Ed hadn’t, and he was fascinated 
by the innumerable mementoes of the 
great inventor who used to perform 
so many miracles there. We even saw 
Edison’s original 1877 phonograph. 

Friday evening was spent pleasant- 
ly with the Bieling family. Charlie 
Hodgdon, of Newburyport, Mass., 
and his wife, Mary, who had come 
down for the next day's party, 
dropped in, and Charlie handed me a 
box of records he had got together 
for me. Several were rarities that I 
was very glad to get. This was also 
true of a box that Jimmy Martindale, 
of Brooklyn, brought me the next 
day. 

And then came Saturday — the Big 
Day itself! In 1948, we were beset by 
heavy, persistent rain — the first that 
had fallen in six weeks — but this 
time the weather was perfect. As 
Bryant, Ed and I entered the beauti- 
ful Elks Lodge, I found myself wish- 
ing that more collectors could be 
present, instead of the restricted 
number we were expecting. Total at- 
tendance of both artists and collect- 
ors was around 70, as against more 
than 100 two years ago. 

This is the reason for the decrease : 
It had at first been planned to give 
this year’s party in the Garden City 
Hotel, but when the committee tried 
to reserve a room it found that the 
hotel was “booked solid” for Septem- 
ber. The Elks Lodge was then chosen 
next best bet, but the committee was 
given to understand that only about 
60 persons could be accommodated in 
the available space. That made it 
necessary to restrict collector attend- 
ance, as far as possible, to those who 
had taken part in the 1948 event, and 
that is why no advance publicity was 
given in HOBBIES or other publica- 
tions. Actually, the room could have 
comfortably sheltered more persons 
than were present, but by the time 
this was found out it was too late to 
do anything about it. The room had 
splendid acoustics and was of con- 
venient size, and this somehow added 
to the feeling of warmth and intimacy 
that characterized the party almost 
from the very first. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 


RECORDS 


FINE OLD RECORDS for sale: Clas- 
sical. vocal, operatic, violin, piano, 
vaudeville, jazz, popular, Lauder, Mc- 
Cormack, reasonably prfreed. Write 
wants or visit— Heyman, 528 East 3rd 
fit., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. d3084 

MUSIC BOX DISCS bought. sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

d3483 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
list. Classical, vocal, popular, collector’s 
items. Write: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold. 
Ambler, Penna. mh6445 


WANT ED: Record catalogues, supple- 
ments, pamphlets, liiuu-193'J. Old phono- 
grapn and record advertisements; otner 
phonograpmc material. State price and 
condition. — D. Miner, Box 392, Long 
Beacn, Cuutorma. ja3iii4 


EIGHT THOUSAND different selec- 
tions; vocal operatic accoustical and 
electrical discs. 160 record catalogs. 
Monthly auction lists. — E. F. Prescott, 
3045 Jackson, San Francisco 15, Calif. 

dl26351 

COLLECTORS' GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1895-1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.75. — American Record Collectors' Ex- 
change, 825 'Seventh Ave., New York 19, 

Now York. (121201 

MONTHLY AUCTION SALE: Old 
vocal operatic records. Free list. — Col- 
lectors’ Haven, 118 Hancock St.. Brook- 
lyn 1G, N. Y. ja3272 

FOR SALE. Record Collectors’ items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 19UU-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O'Brien, Is iMrst Ave., New Town 
Square, Pennsylvania. ol 22 741 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
[6084 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.96. Double tunes $2.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 
N, Y C. ,1a!24201 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 
Ja3084 

ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowjv priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hirsonman, 1UU Duncan, Ave., 
J ersey City o, N. J. Q12U121 

Record treasures of the World’s 
great artists. Original G&Ts, Fono- 
tipias, Zonophones, etc., Akte, Bellin- 
cioni, Boninsegna, Caruso. Carelli, 
De Lucia, Escalais, Fabbri. Giraldoni, 
Kurz, Litvinne, Pinto, Plancon, Fig- 
ner, and other unique records of the 
greatest rarity. Send for auction 
lists, special lists. All correspondence 
confidential. — Record Treasures, 740 
E. 183rd St., New York 67. N. Y. 

f3443i 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to just good “listening.” 
Large, varied stock. Please state 
“wants”. For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 502 East 
88th St., N. Y 28, New York. n!2G581 
OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. f3253 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SWISS MUSICAL Movements, ‘charm- 
ing single tunes $1.96. Double tunes $2.95. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 

N. Y. C. jal 24201 

BACK POPULAR sheet music. Catalog 
10c. — Fore’s 3161 High, Denver 6. Colo. 

Jel2407 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp, please. — “Fastonow” Records, 
211 N. Market St., Rockville. Ind. d623S 


mcLuutuN iain: walnut. Action, 
•case, completely restored, cleaned, re- 
fin I shed. New leather hinges, valves, 
felts, etc., $400.— C-sharp Hobby Shop, 
41& S. Diamond, Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

d3483 


FOR SALE: Music rolls for National 
Automatic Piano. Over 100 American 
tunes available. Send for list. Also want 
■music rolls of all descriptions. — Russell 
Miller, 3274 Adriatic Ave., Long Beach 
10, Calif. mh62611 


FOR SALE: Music Box discs, Stella, 
17^4 and Symphonion, 14%.— James Rilev, 
42 Church St., Norwich. Conn. d3272 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, as- 
sorted tunes, $1.80 direct from Importer. 
— Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row, New York 
7, New York. d4654 

WANTED: Cylinder records, machines, 
and catalogues. — Elmer Moore, 1172 
Franklin Street. Santa Monica, Calif. 

d3422 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. 1 buy, sell, 
trade. — Bean snyaer, 1U2 So. Mam St.. 
Los Angeles J 2 , cam. ia3272 


Piano: Lindeman-Sons Cycloid, 1860. 
Interested, write — Harriette Bell, 37 
Francis. Holyoke, Mass. dx 


SHONINGER REED ORGAN. Solid 
walnut case, handsome design, circa 
1878. Contains 171 reeds and 30 bells, 
also vibrato. Inside action rebuilt; case 
refinished: A-l playing condition. Price 
and details on request. — C-Sharo Hobby 
<Shop. 415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids 6. 
Michigan. dx 


VIOLIN: Marked Anton Stradavarius, 
Germany. 2 hows and in a beautiful alli- 
gator case. Best offer takes it. — Leona 
Jones, Augusta, 111. nl8Gld 


WURLIT2ER NO. 125 Military Organ, 
(old merry-go-round organ) in good 
working condition, using paper rolls. Old 
coin operated orchestral piano, xylo- 
phone, mandolin att. ; reconditioned. 
Rare mechanical dulcimer. Reginas, lBVfe 
& 21”. Swiss Music boxes, some with 
drum & bells; one with 18 note organ. 
All priced right. — Ray Albertson, Box 23, 
Atlantic, Iowa. dl044 


“A Friend Indeed” 

That’s what your collector friends will 
call you when they receive the gift card 
from us informing them that you have 
subscribed for HOBBIES in their name. 

Each issue they receive will remind 
them of your friendship, because HOBBIES 
is a practical gift that will give them 
more pleasure in collecting. 

Fill out the blank below and mail it 
with your remittance of $3.50 to HOB- 
BIES, 1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 4 


► Please send a gilt subscription to: 

{ Name 

| Address 

► 

► 

►My name and address is: 

i I 
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face. The final correction of the edge 
of the gong was done by a workman 
who sat on the ground and used two 
hammers with short handles, one to 
strike with and other as an anvil. 
When he completed his work, an- 
other man took the gong, placed it on 
an anvil about eight inches square in 
the face, and with a round-faced 
short-handled hammer, which weighed 
about a pound, passed over the sur- 
face, systematically commencing at 
the center and proceeding by concen- 
tric rings to the outer edge. Traces 
of this last series of blows are gen- 
erally apparent in the finished gongs 
although before leaving the factory 
they were scraped with steel tools, the 
scraping always moved from the cen- 
ter to the circle indicated. 

The resonance of gongs varies ma- 
terially, and the Chinese classed their 
tones as male or female; those which 
were subjected to the most careful 
and prolonged hammering produced 
the male tones. 

— /. <?. 


OCCUPATIONAL 

SHAVING 

MUGS 

and 

Their Prices 


By W. Porter Ware 

— o — 

An authoritative treatise of 
valuable information for col- 
lectors and dealers in this 
popular subject. 

A cloth-bound library book 
that will increase in value. 


LIMITED EDITION 
Illustrated profusely with the 
different groups, including 
fakes. 

You can save the cost of 
the book in one purchase of 
a mug if you know the hob- 
by and its various phases 
as portrayed by the author. 

Price only $1.50 

Postage Prepaid. 


Lfgkfner Publishing Gorp. 

1006 So. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Illinois 



FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

I believe the first artist to arrive 
was Fred Hager. Fred had a long 
and distinguished career in the 
phonograph world. He was the first 
man to make a commercial violin re- 
cord, was the conductor of bands and 
orchestras for virtually all the pion- 
eer companies and, still later, was a 
recording director for several others, 
including Keen-o-phone, Hex and 
Okeh. Fred had brought with him a 
batch of rare record catalogs that 
made my mouth water, as well as a 
dubbing of the first disc made for 
the Columbia company — a band re- 
cord which Fred himself conducted. 

It was amusing to hear Fred relate 
the efforts of Okeh and Gennett to 
break Victor’s monopoly on the pat- 
ents for making lateral cut records 
— an effort that succeeded in 1919. 
“Hill-and-Dale records,” Fred said, 
“are better than lateral — there’s no 
doubt about it. Our vertical cut Okeh 
record was better than the lateral 
record we turned out afterwards, but 
there was no use in making a better 
record without phonographs to play 
it. The majority of machines would 
play only lateral records, so we had 
to break Victor’s stranglehold to stay 
in business. After our suit succeeded, 
there was a grand scramble of nearly 
all the companies which had been 
compelled to make only hill-and-dale 
records to get on the lateral band 
wagon. Only Edison stayed out.” 

Fred had hoped to discuss with me 
some ideas for a series of magazine 
articles, but as the tempo of the 
gathering stepped up there just 
wasn’t time. Soon, as Long Island 
trains arrived, other artists were 
coming in — handsome Charles Har- 
rison, the tenor, whom I hadn’t seen 
since a visit to New York in October, 
1940 ; Fred Van Eps, the banjoist 
whom I had never seen before, and 
meeting him was one of the big 
thrills of the party; John Young, 
the tenor (“Harry Anthony” of the 
famous old gospel hymn team of 
“Anthony and Harrison”), about 
whom the same thing may be said; 
jovial, radiantly happy Elsie Baker; 
Edna White, famous trumpet player; 
Billy Murray, with his inseparable 
pal, who is one of my best loved 
friends, Jimmy Martindale; Arthur 
Hall; Will Oakland; Harvey Hinder- 
me^er; Grace Spencer, “The First 
Lady of the Phonograph,” and her 
daughter, Mrs. Lewis M. Wilson — 
the procession soon became bewilder- 
ing, and Ed Manning and Bryant 
Burke were kept busy operating a 
“shuttle service” with Ed’s car to 
bring newly arrived artists from the 
Hempstead station to the Elks Lodge. 

Soon, Harvey Az’onson, an extreme- 
ly friendly and likable reporter, ar- 
rived to get a story both for his 
paper, the Hempstead Newsday, and 
for the Associated Press. A photogra- 
pher for the AP took several pic- 
tures, including one of Bryant Burke, 
George Bieling and me gathered 
around Bryant’s famous Edison 


*8 

cylinder machine that serves as a 
protographic "prop” on every John 
Bieling day. George and Bryant look 
perfectly natural in the print, but I 
was caught just as I was turning to 
say something to Bryant and don’t 
appear to advantage. The Associated 
Press story was printed the follow- 
ing Sunday morning in many news- 
papers throughout the United States 
and should prove valuable publicity 
for future John Bieling Days. It has 
brought me letters from Duluth, 
Minnesota, to Pascagoula, Missis- 
sippi. 

I was soon having a hard time 
keeping up with all that was going- 
on. Joe Laurie, Jr., the foremost 
authority on the history of vaudeville 
and one of the stars of the popular 
Can You Top This?” radio program, 
drived, complete with beaming smile 
and big cigar. Someone came up to 
me and I called him “Charlie,” think- 
ing I was speaking to Charles Har- 
rison, with whom I had been talking- 
only a few minutes before. I was 
smilingly informed that I was in the 
presence of my old friend, A1 Frank, 
with whom I have been correspond- 
ing - for more than twenty years and 
who has been operating a record im- 
porting business, the International 
Records Agency, for most of that 
time. A1 has not been well, but he 
was looking fine and didn’t seem a 
day older than when I had last met 
him ten years before. He said the 
same thing was true of me, except 
that he accused me of putting on 
weight — whereas I have lost a great 
deal during the past year. 

I bustled about, taking’ photographs 
of artists. Boss Keegan, of Freeport, 
L. L, was doing the same thing, and 
Brevoort and Florence Odell, of 
Brooklyn, owners of probably the 
world’s largest collection of cylinder 
phonographs and recoi-ds, were equal- 
ly busy, immortalizing the great pio- 
neers on movie film. I tried to get 
autographs for a few of my collector 
friends, but soon had to give it up 
because there were too many other 
demands on my time. While all this 
was going on, records by famous art- 
ists, living and dead, were played on 
an electric phonograph provided by 
the Rev. Edward Vesper. 

One of the high spots of the morn- 
ing occurred when a man came in 
from the Elks Lodge office and said 
there was a long distance telephone 
call for Miss Elsie Baker, Mr. Jim 
Walsh or both. Elsie and I hurried 
to take the call, racking our brains in 
wonderment as to who would be call- 
ing us both, and why. The call proved 
to be from Dale Miller, a Long Beach, 
California, collector, who attended 
the 1948 party at Garden City and 
confidently expected to be at this one. 
Unfortunately, his plans had to be 
changed almost at the last minute 
and he couldn’t come. But Dale just 
had to. know how the party was go- 
ing, .and so he had asked for Miss 
Baker, and me. We three had an ani- 
mated conversation that I hope was 
some consolation to poor Dale, three 
thousand miles distant from the 
place where his heart was. 

By the time lunch was served-^- 
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and a delicious lunch it was — many 
more artists had arrived. I should 
have mentioned before now that 84- 
year-old Eugene Rose, and Mrs. Rose, 
were among the early arrivals. Prank 
Banta — may the Lord bless that boy 
for all the hard work he willingly 
put in at the piano 1 — had a joyous 
reunion with his old pal, Fred Van 
Eps. (Frank was for years Fred's 
accompanist and also played in the 
Van Eps Trio.) Jolly Walter Scan- 
lan (some collectors prefer to call 
him by his earlier recording name — 
which happens to be his real name — 
of W alter V an Brunt ) showed up 
with the good news that his voice 
was coming back, after a period of 
several years during which he has 
hardly been able to speak above a 
whisper. And also right on top, look- 
ing like the life of the party, al- 
though he’s been something of an in- 
valid for the past year because of a 
heart condition, was Irving Kauf- 
man, one of the most magnetic per- 
sonalities that the show business has 
known. The Edison laboratory's 
warm feeling for the party was 
shown by the fact that Norman Spei- 
den, Bill Hayes and Fred Rabenstein 
were there, too, apparently having a 
wonderful time. Also very much 
among those present was Harry 
Hunting, son of the late Russell 
Hunting, Sr., who used to record the 
"C«*ey" monologs and later was a 
recording expert for phonograph 
companies in the United States, 
France and England. Harry frequent- 
ly assisted his father when the elder 
Hunting was in charge of Pathe’s 
American recording activities. An- 
other notable personality was Wally 
Butterworth, who presents the popular 
program of old classical recordings, 
"Voices That Live," on the ABC net- 

w^> ! - 

During the lunch, I sat at a table 
with A1 Franck and two enthusiastic 
young record collectors from Syra- 
cuse, New York — Robert Engel and 
Mr. Gainsback. It was a treat to talk 
with Al, for he and I have had a 
great deal in common throughout the 
many years that we have been warm 
friends by correspondence. The dis- 
cussion veered into the topic of why 
present-day electrical recording of 
the human voice is less faithful to 
the original than the best examples 
of acoustic recording. The boys from 
Syracuse listened with great interest 
as Al gave a technical explanation of 
how "peaks" of distortion occur regu- 
larly in electrical reproduction, 
whereas the best acoustic recording 
was without distortion throughout 
its range. Then, too, he pointed out, 
the sound engineers can play any 
sort of trick to make a weak voice 
sound like a strong one or change the 
characteristic tone quality of a voice 
into something that may sound better 
but is not necessarily like the orig- 
inal. I quoted one of John Bieling's 
favorite remarks, which I had also 
mentioned to the AP reporter: "In 
the old days nothing came out of 
that horn that we didn't put into it. 
Nowadays what an artist sounds like 
on the record may not have anything 
to do with the way he sounds in per- 


I believe it was Wally Butterworth 
who remarked — but it may have been 
Al Frank — that people nowadays have 
acquired "a radio ear." In other 
words, the sound of the human voice, 
as it comes from the average radio, 
is false and inflated! It lacks the 
human quality that characterized the 
best acoustic recording. But because 
it's what the public is accustomed to, 
the average record buyer automatical- 
ly looks for "radio tone,” even though 
it is frequently a travesty of the real 
thing. 

My impression had been that either 
Irving Kaufman, who did such a 
wonderful job as master of cere- 
monies two years ago, would emcee 
the afternoon program, or that Joe 
Laurie, Jr., would take over. But 
Irving said he didn't feel well enough, 
and Joe argued he didn't know 
enough about the artists, since he 
has always been primarily a vaude- 
villian and radio comedian instead of 
a recording artist. When Bryant 
Burke asked me if I would do the 
honors, I accepted only after I had 
tried to get either Joe or Irving, and 
Wally Butterworth also had refused 
because his specialty is Red Seal re- 
cords and he didn't feel that he knew 
the popular artists well enough to 
introduce them. My only qualm about 
officiating was the fear that my 
"corn pone an' 'lasses” Virginia ac- 
cent might be difficult for some of 
the listeners. But, as it turned out, 
nobody seemed to have any trouble 
understanding me. I prefaced my 
opening remarks with the statement 
that, although the assemblage looked 
something like a meeting of the Unit- 
ed Nations, my name wasn’t Malik. 
However, I added, an interpreter 
might be needed before I had talked 
very long. But, as it turned out, no- 
body seemed to have any trouble 
"translating" what I said. 

Before I made my bow as "emcee," 
Wally Butterworth gave a talk that 
held his audience rapt. He praised 
the idea of having a get-together of 
recording artists and collectors once 
a year, and said he hoped the com- 
mittee would give thought to his sug- 
gestion that the major recording 
companies should be asked to become 
sponsors of the event. Wally en- 
visioned an annual party somewhere 
in New York City, at which present- 
day artists would mingle with the 
great pioneers. However, he made it 
clear that he prefers the vocal stan- 
dards of the older artists to those of 
the present-day group, and remarked 
that, with the connivance of the 
microphone, the human voice nowa- 
days is often made to sound anything 
but human. 

He then introduced me as master 
of ceremonies. The first person on 
whom I called was Joe Laurie, Jr., 
because Joe had said that he would 
have to leave early. The dapper little 
gentleman kept his hearers in an up- 
roar as he told humorous stories and 
expressed his pleasure at being able 
to attend the party. And Joe didn't 
leave early, after all. He stayed until 
every artist had been heard, and he 
had a good time, or I was badly 
fooled. 

After Joe had spoken, I introduced 


the artists mostly in chronological 
order, depending on the year in which 
they first made records. Pride of 
place went to Eugene Rose, the veter- 
an flute virtuoso, who made experi- 
mental records for Edison in 1880. 
"Gene" didn't play his flute, although 
he still teaches, and he pretended 
that he had stage fright, but nobody 
could have told it, as the spry young 
man of 84 recalled some of his early 
experiences. 

Grace Spencer (Mrs. Willard Fos- 
ter Doolittle) was next. This gifted 
soprano told of the days when she 
recorded under Thomas A. Edison’s 
supervision, but explained that she 
said farewell to her musical career 
after her marriage. She showed deep 
emotion as she thanked those who 
had worked hard to stage the party 
and give artists and collectors an op- 
portunity to enjoy one another's com- 
panionships. 

An outstanding moment came when 
I later introduced Billy Murray, and 
“The Boss," after one of his charac- 
teristically witty talks, surprised 
everybody by announcing that, in 
honor of such a special occasion, he 
would do the first singing he had 
attempted since his severe heart at- 
tack of several years ago. His choice 
of a song, " 'Twas Only an Irishman's 
Dream,” is a number that he record- 
ed for Bluebird in 1941. Frank Banta, 
who was seated in the audience, was 
addressed by Billy as "Junior," and 
asked to come up on the stage. This 
started Frank off on a series of 
•trips to and from the "platform,” as 
I occasionally called it, that lasted the 
remainder of the afternoon. Billy 
didn't have the music of the song. h”t 
Frank asked, "What key?" an^ 
told "B flat." Then "Junior" (so 
called, because his father, Frank P. 
Banta, was an accompanist for all 
the phonograph companies prior to 
his death in 1904) began playing the 
introduction, and Billy sang sweetly 
in that incisive, sympathetic voice 
that used to make his records sell by 
the millions 

Perhaps his most thrilled hearers 
were Charlie and Mary Hodgdon. 
They had hoped fervently that Billy 
would sing, but I had told them there 
wasn't a chance of that. Charlie re- 
marked afterwai'ds that when Billy 
began the song "there was a lump in 
mv throat as big as a duck egg." 
"The Denver Nightingale" was given 
an ovation as he left the stage. 

Another great moment was when 
Fred Van Eps walked up, equipped 
with his faithful banjo, to do a couple 
of numbers. Fred said that, after 
more than 40 years of playing with 
one technique, he has changed his 
Angering method. It was a bit too 
technical for me to understand, but, 
whatever system he is using now, he 
is still the Fred Van Eps who was 
one of the greatest ban joists that ever 
lived. He had brought the music of 
two of his old-time favorites, "In- 
fanta March" and "Coconut Dance," 
and, assisted by "Junior,” played 
them to everybody's satisfaction. That 
was the last time Frank was to have 
the benefit of music, but give that 
Banta wizard the key in which a 
number is to be sung or played and 

- . . J .vi/V 
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he can go right along. Apparently 
he knows every song that has ever 
been written. 

There were some interesting and 
entertaining reminiscences from Fred 
Hager, but when I called for John 
Young I was sorry to learn that he 
became ill after the luncheon and 
had decided to return home. Will 
Oakland told of the great pleasure he 
felt at attending the party, and sang 
one of his favorite numbers, “The 
Sunshine of Your Smile.” Those who 
heard it felt that, they were listening 
to the same incomparable counter- 
tenor voice that was engraved on so 
many millions of records in the hey- 
day of acoustic recording. Actually, 
Will's voice has more mellowness and 
depth now than in the days from 30 
to 40 years ago when he was one of 
the most popular phonograph artists. 
He recalled in his spoken remarks 
that hearing John McCormack at the 
St. Louis World's Fair in 1904 was 
an important factor in turning him to 
a singing career. 

One notable aspect of the program 
was the generosity of the artists in 
paying tribute to others who had 
helped them. Walter Scanlan recalled 
some interesting phases of his record- 
ing career, more especially the man- 
ner in which he happened to make 
his most popular Edison record, “I'll 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen,” 
but since I hope to write a HOBBIES 
article about Walter for publication 
next year I shall not quote him in de- 
tail. He told of Billy Murray's aid 
in getting him off to a good start as 
a recording artist and thanked Billy 
for having made him the recording 
partner of Ada Jones on records other 
than Victor and Edison. 

Edna White, generally regarded as 
the foremost woman trumpet player, 
gave a dazzling rendition of “Carnival 
of Venice,” spangled with bewilder- 
ing variations. Miss White, who was 
making her first appearance at a 
John Bieling Day get-together, also 
told some amusing stories. She re- 
lated how the Japanese found an old 
photograph showing her recording 
for the Edison company by the ac- 
coustic horn method and circulated 
it during World War II as evidence 
of the low scientific standards pre- 
vailing in America. In Japan, said 
the propaganda, all recording had 
been done for years with the latest 
electrical equipment, but in the be- 
nighted United States the old-fash- 
ioned horn system still prevailed! 

Elsie Baker, probably the most pop- 
ular contralto who ever recorded for 
the Victor black and blue labels, didn't 
sing, but spoke most entertainingly 
about her recording career. She men- 
tioned that she was hardly more than 
a teen-age girl when she began mak- 
ing records for several companies. ( On 
U. S. Indestructible cylinders she was 
always called by her full name — Miss 
Elsie West Baker.) One month she 
made $800 by free-lance recording 
and thought that she was on her way 
to becoming a millionaire. But Cal- 
vin Child, the director of Victor's ar- 
tist and repertoire department, con- 
vinced her that she should sign up 


exclusively with Victor, and she never 
regretted the decision. 

Harvey Hindermeyer, one of Ed- 
ison's leading tenors, who also made 
records occasionally for several other 
companies, proved that the sweetness 
and charm of his voice are still there 
by singing “Believe Me If All Those 
Endearing Young Charms.” Irving 
Kaufman had the onlookers in stitches 
as he gave me instructions in various 
dialects to move the piano half a doz- 
en ways at once, so he could play his 
own accompaniment as he sang “Peg 
of My Heart.” Irving mentioned that 
when he was a boy in Syracuse he 
listened to Will Oakland’s records for 
hours at a time and wished that he 
could someday be as fine a singer as 
Will. Similarly, Fred Van Eps told 
me that he learned to play the banjo 
as a boy by buying and studying Vess 
Ossman's brown wax cylinders. 

Another accomplished guest who 
didn't sing was Charles Harrison, but 
this fine artist gave a most graceful 
talk and promised that his lyric tenor 
notes will be heard on John Bieling 
Day next year. He introduced one of 
his pupils, Charles Pinto, who won a 
big hand for his excellent rendition 
of Toselli's “Serenade.” 

By this time Frank Banta, who had 
performed such yeoman service, was 
becoming a bit concerned. He whis- 
pered to me that he needed to get 
away as soon as possible to appear 
on a radio program in New York at 
8 o'clock. However, there was still 
Arthur Hall to be heard from, and 
everybody was looking forward to 
hearing that favorite tenor of the old 
days sing a number which has almost 
come to be identified as his trade mark 
or theme song — Ernest R. Ball's beau- 
tiful ballad, “Here's Love and Success 
to You.” Arthur said he was parti- 
cularly glad to sing that number be- 
cause it was a favorite of Mrs. Biel- 
ing's. 

After Arthur had given us “Love 
and Success” in his own inimitable 
style, Frank started to leave. But as 
he prepared to step down from the 
stage, there went up a cry of “Solo! 
Solo!” So Frank said he would tar- 
ry just long enough to play “Nola.” 
“Jim has reminded me,” he told the 
audience, “that when I made a record 
of ‘Nola’ I played it 24 times before 
I turned out a master that Victor 
would accept. I. had to go back three 
times before they got a satisfactory 
record — and then I played a wrong 
note at the very end of the accepted 
version!” 

Frank concluded his solo and waved 
goodbye. Irving Kaufman called to 
me: “Jim, I think Frank deserves a 
round of applause!” I replied that 
he deserved a dozen rounds, and he 
really got a wonderful demonstration 
of appreciation for his unselfish work. 
I wished I could fire a salvo of can- 
non in his honor. 

It was now almost 6 o'clock, and the 
party had been officially scheduled to 
end at 5. However, nobody seemed to 
mind having been kept overtime for 
such fine entertainment, and Grace 
Spencer suggested that we hear from 
the Edison representatives. But when 
I called out the names of Bill Hayes, 
Fred Rabenstein and Norman Speiden, 


I learned that they had already start- 
ed back to West Orange. I regretted 
afterwards that I didn't call on the 
committee who arranged the party to 
take a bow for their fine work, but 
it was so late I thought I should bring 
the program to a close. If I'm master 
of ceremonies again I'll make sure 
that the committee members get re- 
cognition by introducing them at the 
very beginning. 

After the party proper broke up, 
many of the artists and collectors 
gathered at the Bieling home for sev- 
eral hours of reminiscing and good 
food of the kind that never fails to 
characterize a Bieling get-together. 
We were joined by two Newsday re- 
porters — Harvey Aronson, who wrote 
the Associated Press story, and an 
attractive young lady, Beryl Howell, 
who had written a colorful before-the- 
party article the day before. When 
she left, Miss Howell said she had 
found the entire occasion so fascinat- 
ing that she was going to become a 
record collector. 

Of course, as in any affair of this 
sort, there were disappointments. 
One was my receiving a telegram from 
Madame Edith Helena, who was a 
general favorite in 1948, regretting 
that at the last minute she could not 
make the trip to be with us. We also 
missed several other artists who hon- 
ored us with their presence two years 
ago — Frederic C. Freemantel, Olive 
Kline, Lucy Isabelle Marsh, Bob Mil- 
ler, Dick Robertson, Carson Robison, 
Aileen Stanley and Reinald Werren- 

(CONTINU ED ON PAGE 30) 


FOR SALE i 
Beautiful Summer 4 
House on Secluded ^ 
Vermont Hilltop 

Magnificent throe-quarter of the horizon riew^ 
.of Green Mountains. Not a re-modeled farm- 4 
S house but built for comfort and oonvenJenc*-. A 
k Nine bedrooms (3 double and one with fire- ^ 
C place). Spacious attic. Thirty foot living-room j 
m with fireplace. Twenty foot library with fire- a 
r place, large kitchen. Attractive dining-room. 4 
r Two bathrooms. Covered poroh nine around j 
^ throe aides of house on ground floor and on j 
Y one aide of seoond floor. Town electricity. Tel-^ 
i ephone. Small cabin near house. Bam wltn^ 
L hayloft at proper distance. Property coven a- 4 
W bout 80 acres of fields and woodland with A 
k valuable timber, maple groves, etc. One-hali^ 
r mile road frontage. Six mllee from Montpelier a 
m and Bane, one mile from railroad station a 
[ and airport. Low taxes. Will sell furnished. 4 
► partly furnished or unfurnished. j 

m (Full commission if sold by real estate broker) . a 
Additional Information on request. m 

£ Price furnished $11,600. 4 

f STEPHEN FASSETT 4 

^West Falmouth, Massachusetts^ 


When Moving . . . 

If is essential in order to receive your 
magazines regularly that subscribers noti- 
fy the circulation department three weeks 
before the date of issue. Write old 
and new address to HOBBIES, 1006 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
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Photo by L. B. Odell 

Will Oakland (left) shakes hands with Jim Walsh at fifth annua! John Bieling Day party. 
In the background are Jimmy Martindale and Billy Murray. 


FhoLo by L. B. Odell 

A group of pioneer recording artists and record collectors at the fifth annual John Bieling 
Day party. Standing: Will Oakland, Harry Hunting, Charles Harrison, Jimmy Martindale, 
Billy Murray, Edna White, Elsie Baker, Harvey Hindermeyer, Eugene Rose, Fred Hager 
and Irving Kaufman. Stooping beside Bryant Burke’s famous Edison cylinder phonograph; 
Fred Van Eps, John Young and Arthur and Arthur Hall. 


SAPPHIRE NEEDLES 

Pathe Type — $5.00 each 

Edison Type — $5.00, each 

These special sapphire needles 
are made for playing Path6 and 
Edison type disc records on modern 
electric phonographs. Simply in- 
sert in place of' your regular 
needle. 

JAMISON R. HARRISON 
Bedford, Mass. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

rath. (Aileen, her husband, Bob 
Butenuth, and their protege, Aileen, 
Jr., had to go to Hollywood on a busi- 
ness trip just before the party.) We 
were likewise sorry that Mrs. Byron 
G. Harlan, who had planned to be 
present, was prevented from doing so. 
A good many other artists who had 
been invited also couldn’t come. But 
in spite of those shortcomings, it was 
a wonderful occasion which amply 
repaid me fo 2 * the long, hard trip I 
had made. I’m sure that Ed and 
Edith Manning, who had come much 
farther, felt the same way. 

As for the artists, I think Eugene 
Bose summed up their sentiments 
when he remarked to Grace Spencer: 

"Isn’t it nice to know that the older 
we get the more our friends think 
of us?” 

The phonograph’s First Lady agreed 
that indeed it was nice. 

Early the next afternnon I checked 
my baggage at the Hempstead sta- 
tion, said goodbye to Bryant and Ed, 
and boarded the Long Island train 
for New York, on my way home to 
Virginia. Still on my agenda was a 
stop at Newark, to fill a supper date 
with Will Oakland. 

As I stepped aboard the train, two 
phrases rang in my mind. One was 
the remark of my landlady, Mrs. Lef- 
ferts, as we shook hands in parting. 
"You can tell everybody,” she smil- 
ingly exclaimed, "that I said you’ve 
been a mighty good boy while you’ve 
stayed with me!” The other was the 
comment from dozens of artists and 
collectors: "This is the best party 
we’ve had yet!” Or, as Elsie Baker 
phrased it in a letter to me: “Didn’t 
we all have a grand time? I was 
beaming all day Sunday!” 

And truly I think the fifth annual 
John Bieling Day was the best of all, 
up to now. But we hope, and expect, 
to have an even better one in Sep- 
tember, 1951. 
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Swiss music box, 12 tunes, harp at- 
tachment. Box is inlaid, with handles 
on ends, one place on lid damaged, 
29x11x8", plays beautifully. $100.00. 

ETHEL B. MORROW 

1327 S. Galeng Ave., Freeport, III. 
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MELODEONS - N1CKEL0DIAN3 
MUSIC BOXES - PIPE ORGAN - HAND ORGANS 
All In playing oondltlon 
Repair parts for nickolodlans 
SHEET MUSIC 

THE OLD MUSIC STORE 

ESTHER SKJ3RIUTT SANDERS 

Deansboro, New York 

dp 


GREETINGS 

To All Collectors 

of Records 

and All Recording 

Artist of the Present 

Who assure the future 
of our hobby. 

STEPHEN FASSETT & J1 WALSH 

A Very Merry Christmas to All of You 

dx 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

CAL STEWART I 

By JIM WALSH 


Five years ago I listed in HOBBIES 
the pioneer recording* artists whom I 
considered "the Supreme Fifteen.” 
Biographical sketches of all 15 have 
now appeared, excepting one — Cal 
Stewart, who was famous as "Uncle 
Josh Weathersby,” leading citizen of 
the mythical “ ’Way down East” vill- 
age of “Pumpkin Center.” Several 
readers have complained because of 
my seeming reluctance to chronicle 
their favorite comedian’s life story. 

However, the late appearance of 
the Stewart series doesn’t indicate 
that I think his records lack interest 
or that I have no admiration for the 
humorist whose droll monologs were 
favorites from the middle 1890's un- 
til electric recording was introduced 
a generation later, in 1925. The truth 
is that I have long wanted to write 
about “Uncle Josh,” but have been 
determined to do an accurate, pains- 
taking job. Unfortunately, I have 
met with more obstacles in seeking 
. out the story of his life than in check- 
ing on the careers of any of the other 
members of the Supreme Fifteen. 

Even now, although I know that 
Stewart was born in my native 
state of Virginia in 1856 and was 63 
years of age when he died in Chicago 
on December 7, 1919, I have not 
learned just where in Virginia his 
birth occurred nor the exact date. The 
Virginia State Department of Health 
has twice checked its birth records 
for me without finding any mention 
of Calvin Edward Stewart. 

A short time ago I thought the 
mystery was solved. I was standing 
on a street corner when a man came 
up and said, “Jim, I bought some- 
thing the other day that you’d like 

It is hard to believe that records can be 
so old and still be in such good shape. 
Send to -me for oldies that you cannot 
get elsewhere. Watch for different lists 
of artists each month. 

AL McREA, Sr. 

Box 182, Westville, New Jersey 

Joe 


•to see. It was an old cylinder phono- 
graph, with a lot of wax records by 
‘Uncle Josh’ and the other old-tim- 
ers.” 

“That’s interesting,” I replied. 
“I’m going to write a series for 
HOBBIES about ‘Uncle Josh,’ and 
I’ve been trying, off and on, for 
years to find out where he was born. 
I know it was somewhere in Virgin- 
ia, but that’s as far as I’ve been able 
to get.” 

Another man joined in. “I can tell 
you,” he said. “Cal Stewart was born 
at, or near, Charlotte Court House. 
I've heard my grandfather mention 
it many a time.” 

It looked as if fate had brought us 
three together to give up at last its 
stubbornly held secret. But when I 
wrote to the county clerk at Charlotte 
Court House, the clerk, H. B. Cherm- 
side, replied that he was unable to 
find Stewart’s name in his books or 
any record of his birth. However, 
vital statistics dating as far back as 
1856 are meager in Virginia, and 
since Stewart himself said that he 
was born on a farm, it may well be 
that he came from the Charlotte 
Court House area and that his birth 
was never recorded. On the other 
hand, a reader of HOBBIES tells me 
that she remembers hearing her 
grandfather speak of Stewart and 
thinks he said the comedian was 
from Dinwiddie county in Eastern 
Virginia 

I have a photostatic copy of Stew- 
art’s death certificate, courteously 
sent to me by Michael J. Flynn, coun- 
ty clerk of Cook County, Illinois. It 
gives his father’s name as William 
Stewart; his mother’s maiden name 
as Helen Douglas, and says that Wil- 
liam and Helen were natives of Scot- 
land. The certificate also records Cal 
Stewart’s age as 68 and gives his 
birthplace merely as Virginia. Since 
this information was obtained from 
Cal’s widow, the late Rossini Waugh 
Stewart, it appears that not even she 
knew the precise day and place of her 
husband’s birth. 


MUSIC BOXES 
All Types — Repaired 
Bought and Sold 

Swiss muslo boxes rebuilt to orl final condition. Only Tenvahilnft source of supply of pins in the 
world for reptnning cylinders. Broken teeth In combs replaced twul properly- tuned. AJl parts repaired 
or renewed. All work guaranteed. : 

Large slock of fine music boxes for sale. SWISS boxes wlLh from l to 12 cylinders. DISC 
boxes of all makes and sizes. Regina, Mira, Stella, etc. 

Many fino mechanical musical Items, bird boxes, birds In cages, etc. Send for list, stating your 
-requirements. Estimates and approvals cheerfully given, 

A. V. BORNAND CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. 

(Originally established in Switzerland in 1825 ) jac 



The monologist wrote a brief auto- 
biography, which appears in a col- 
lection of “Uncle Josh’s Punkin Cen- 
tre (sic I) Stories,” “by Cal Stewart, 
‘The Talking Machine Story Teller,’ ” 
published in 1903 by the Charles C. 
Thompson Company, of Chicago. The 
copyright of the book is now owned 
by a good friend of mine who was 
also one of Stewart’s closest friends 
and business associates — Frederick 
W. Hager, of North port, New York, 
one of the earliest conductors of 
phonograph bands and orchestras and 
the first professional musician to 
make commercial violin records. Mr. 
Hager, who controls the literary, 
radio, television, motion picture and 
theatrical rights to all of Stewart’s 
original material, has kindly given 
me permission to quote from the 
comedian's book. It begins with this 
brief preface; 

“To the Reader. The one particular 
object in writing this book is to fur- 
nish you with an occasional laugh, 
and the writer with an occasional 
dollaz*. If you get the laugh you have 
your equivalent, and the writer has 
his. In Uncle Josh Weathersby you 
have a purely imaginary character, 
yet one true to life. A character 
chuck full of sunshine and rural sim- 
plicity. Take him as you find him, 
and in his experiences you will ob- 
serve there is a bright side to every- 
thing. Sincerely yours, Cal Stewart.” 

Next comes the “Life Sketch of 
Author”: 

“The author was born in Virginia, 
on a little patch of land, so poor we 
had to fertilize it to make brick. Our 
family, while having cast their for- 
tunes with the South, was not a fam- 
ily ruined by the war; we did not 
have anything when the war com- 
menced, and so we held our own. I 
secured a common school education, 
and at the age of twelve I left home, 
or rather home left me — things just 
petered out. I was slush cook on an 
Ohio River packet; check clerk in a 
stave and heading camp in the knobs 
of Tennessee, Virginia and Geoz’gia; 
I helped lay the track of the M. K. & 
T. R. R. and was chambezunaid in a 
livery stable. Made my first appear- 
ance on the stage at the National 
Theatre in Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
have since then chopped cord wood, 
worked in a coal mine, made cross 
ties (and walked them), worked on 
a farm, taught a district school 
(made love to the big girls), fed 
the machine and ran the engine. 
Have been a freight and passenger 
brakeman, fired and ran a locomo- 
tive; also a freight train conductor 
and check clerk in a freight house; 
worked on the section; have been a 
shot gun messenger for the Wells, 
Fargo Company. Have been with a 
circus, minstrels, farce comedy, bur- 
lesque and dramatic productions; 
have been with good shows, bad 
prlinws. medicine shows, and worse, 
and some shows where we had land- 
lords singing in the chorus. Have 
played variety houses and vaudeville 
houses; have slept in a box car one 
night, and a swell hotel the next; 
have been a travelling salesman 
(could spin as many yarns as any of 
them.) For the past four years have 
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made the Uncle Josh stories for the 
talking machine. The Lord only knows 
what next!” 

Being omniscient, the Lord pre- 
sumably knew, even while Cal was 
writing, that the comedian's days of 
job experimentation were over, and 
that making records and filling the- 
atrical engagements in the guise of 
Uncle Josh Weathersby would occupy 
the remainder of Cal Stewart's days. 

The rest of the book is taken up 
with poems of a rustic flavor and 
with Punkin Center (I refuse to spell 
it Centre!) stories, such as “Uncle 
Josh in a Chinese Laundry” and 
“Uncle Josh on a Fifth Avenue Bus,” 
which had already become comedy 
classics before the volume was print- 
ed. There are also some scattered bits 
of “Punkin Center Philosophy,” 
which show that Uncle Josh, for all 
his seeming naivete and gullibility, 
was a shrewd observer of human na- 
ture. By permission of Mr. Hager, 
the following sayings are quoted: 

“ADVICE — Advice is something 
the other fellow can't use, so he gives 
it to you.” 

“AMBITION? — Something that has 
made one man a senator and another 
a convict.” 

“PARADOX — I can't describe it, 
but it looks to me like a tramp who 
once told me how to succeed in life.” 

“SUSPICION — Consisting mainly 
in thinking what we would do if we 
was in the other fellow's place.” 

“PROSPERITY— Consisting prin- 
cipally of contentment; for the man 
who is contented is prosperous, in his 
own way of thinking, though his 
neighbor may have a different opin- 
ion.” 

The following is quoted from a 
sketch concerning Stewart prepared 
by Fred Hager. It reveals some as- 
pects of the colorful career of the 
Virginia-born impersonator of “Down 
East Yankees” that will surprise 
most of the comedian's admirers: 

“CAL STEWART — what memories 
of youthful days the name brings up ! 
Cal Stewart's stories have made mil- 
lions laugh, for his phonograph re- 
cords were among the best sellers 
year in and year out. It was said 
that where there was a library of but 
fifty records two of them were Cal 
Stewart's. A Virginian by birth. Cal 
Stewart spent his entire life making 
people forget their worries and care 
ana enjoy a good laugh. In the farm 
houses of the country, in the palaces 
of the wealthy, out on the ranches, 
over in the army camps in France 
during the First World War, on the 
deserts and on the high seas, Uncle 
Josh has amused people, for his ma- 
terial was not buffoonery, but whole- 
some entertainment with goodly 
philosophy. 

“After two years abroad for the 
Baldwin Locomotive Company, Mr. 
Stewart returned to the United 
States, and Thomas Edison asked him 
to go to Continental Europe and the 
Orient, to establish laboratories for 
sound recording. Through his inter- 
preters, Mr. Stewart explained the 
process of recording and procured 
many valuable and interesting re- 
cords, among them being Pope Leo 
the Thirteenth's Benediction to the 
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VICTOR RED SEAL records. 50c each. 
Thousands by Heifetz. Elman, ICreisler, 
Paderewski, PoweU. Gluck, Homer, Alda, 
Werranrath-, Williams, Whitehall, Gar- 
rison, McCormack, others. WriLe wanes 
or visit — Heyman, 628 East 3rd St.. 

Brooklyn 18. N. Y. mh3065 

MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. -Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

mh30Q4 

RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
Ust. Classical, vocal, popular, collector's 
items. Write: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold. 

Ambler, Penna, mh6445 

WANTED: Record catalogues, supple- 
ments, pamphlets, 1900-1939. Old pnono- 
graph and record advertisements; other 
phonographic material. State price and 
condition. — D. Miller, Box 392, Long 

Beach, Cantornla. ja3t>l4 

COLLECTORS' GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1896-1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.76. — American Record Collectors’ Ex- 
change, 825 ^Seventh Ave., New York 19, 

New York, ; 024201 

MONTHLY AUCTION SALE: Old 
vocal operatic records. Free list. — Col- 
lectors' Haven, 148 Hancock St.. Brook- 

iyn 16, N. Y. Ja3272 

FOR SALE: Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, Jazz, 1900-46. 
Special wan ts are requested. — Cath. V. 
O'Brien, la First Ave., New Town 

Square. Pennsylvan la. 012274 1 

FOR SALE: RegLna Symphoniuim, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St. , Brooklyn, N. Y. 

f6084 

SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.96. Double tunes $2.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1483 York Ave., 
N. Y. C. J&1242Q1 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — Janies 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

Jft3084 

ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hirscnman, 10U Duncan, Ave., 
J ersey City 6, N. J. 0126121 

Record treasures of the World's 
great artists. Original G&Ts, Fono- 
tipias, Zonophones, etc., Akte, Bellin- 
cioni, Boninsegna, Caruso. Carelli, 
De Lrucia, Escalais, Fabbri, Giraldoni, 
Kurz, Litvinne, Pinto, Plancon, Fig- 
ner, and other unique records of the 
greatest rarity. Send for auction 
lists, special lists. All correspondence 
confidential. — Record Treasures, 740 
E. 183rd St., New York 57, N. Y. 

f34431 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors' items to Just good "listening. " 
(Large, varied stock. Please state 
"wants". For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 602 East 
88th St., N. Y. 28, New York. n!26581 
OLD CYLI NDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. f3253 

Elizabeth Schumann Acoustics 
wanted. Also her Edisons. — 2327 
Arthur St., Los Angeles 65. Calif. 

mh3063 
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SWISS MUSICAL Movements, charm- 
ing single tunes $1.96. Double tunes $2.96. 
Postpaid. — Wagner, 1433 York Ave., 

N. Y. C. jal 24201 

FOR SALE: Music rolls for National 
Automatic Piano. Over 100 American 
tunes available. Send for Hat. Also want 
music rolls of all descriptions. — Russell 
Miller, 3274 Adriatic Ave., Long Beach 
10, Calif. mh62511 


BACK POPULAR sheet music. Catalog 
10c.— Fore's 3151 High, Denver 6, Colo. 

Jel2407 

OLD POPULAR MUSIC. 1 buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St. 

I . ns AnuHies 1 2. Dalit. A3 272 

WANTED: Cylinder records, machines, 
and catalogues. — Elmer Moore, 1036 
17ih Street. Santa Monica. Calif. mh3422 

RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. Ail 
makes for sale. 'Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp please. — "Pastonow" Records, 
2U N. Market St., Rockville, Ind. 

d!24461 

WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac" 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. dl28402 

Edison and 20 cylinder records, 
$12.60. Criterion records. Roller Or- 
gan.— Guy Saulsbury, Spicer, Minn. 

ja!201 

FOR SALE: Stella Music Box discs, 
14". — James Riley, 42 Church St., Nor- 
wich, Conn, J&1021 

TABLE MODEL VICTROLA, built-in 
horn, lid miasing, $8.50. Another com- 
plete, with record cabinet, holds 62 re- 
cords, $17.50, 25 records each machine. 
Edison disc, large cabinet, walnut fin- 
ish, $26. Only a limited number of Edi- 
son cylinder machines left, one Columbia. 
— Kan- Museum, Stanberry, Mo. ja!253 
SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, as- 
sorted tunes, $1.80 direct from importer. 
— Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row, New York 
7, New York. mh3 


RECORDS— JAZZ 

I ~ H AV E^IOO.OOO ^ jXzz" and" swee”re- 
oords, collectors items. Send me your 
wants. I will also buy phonograph re- 
cord collections, any size. — Jacob S. 
Schneider, 128 West 66th St., N. Y. C., 
New York. f6069 


FOB SALE 

Swiss music box, dated 1816, In excellent playing 
condition, with 3 changeable 20" steel rolls, each 
playing approx. 12 tunes, has fast and slow lever 
with 3 dancing dolls and flying butterfly that are 
in working condition. Mahogany case with inlay 
lines, front has tulip and heart Inlay. Case la 
40" long, 16" deep, and 10%" high, and a rare 
type In excellent oondition. Very good tone. $475. 
Collector's item. 

Symphony (Begin a type) with approx. 12 13 W steel 
discs. In excellent playing condition. 17" deep, 
10" long, and 12" high, $47.50, 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
ROY E. DEAVEN 

JONESTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


44 A Friend Indeed” 

That’s what your collector friends will 
call you when they receive the gift curd 
from us informing them that you have 
subscribed for HOBBIES in their name. 

Each issue they receive will remind 
them of your friendship, because HOBBIES 
is a practical gift that will give them 
more pleasure in collecting. 

Fill out the blank below and mail it 
with your remittance of $3.50 to HOB- 
BIES, 1 006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
III. 

Please send a gift subscription to: 

Name 

Address 


My name and address is: 
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Catholic, People. . . . Opera records 
were made and Chinese stories, which 
sometimes took eight hundred records 
to complete, and it was a rich man 
indeed who owned a complete story. 

“In London he was the guest of 
King Edward. He was also the guest 
of the Kaiser of Germany, the Czar 
of 'Russia, Khedive of Egypt, Shah of 
Persia . at Teheran, Prince of Siam 
at Bankok, Emperor Franz Joseph 
of Austria, and the Empress Ti Ann 
invited him to the Imperial Seventh 
Garden, also the Grandee at Delhi, 
Calcutta and Rangoon. 

“Many gifts were bestowed upon 
Mr. Stewart by Crowned Heads, but 
he valued them less than the vest 
given him by Denman Thompson, 
whom he understudied in ‘The Old 
Homestead/ Mr. Thompson wore the 
vest and then presented it to his un- 
derstudy, who always used it for his 
monologs. It was at a performance of 
/The Old Homestead’ that Thomas 
Edison, admiring Cal’s voice, asked 
him to come to the laboratory and 
try a recording. Success was immedi- 
ate, and soon after he made records 
for the Victor, Columbia and smaller 
companies, all on a royalty basis. His 
pen was prolific and his material in- 
exhaustible. 

“Mark Twain was an old friend 
and, later in life, Will Rogers. Uncle 
Josh’s philosophy told in his own 
.words was ‘I’d. sooner tell Pete on the 
last day about the laffs I’ve given 
folks on earth, than try to explain 
about giving them heart akes’. His 
name was a household word wherever 
the English language was spoken, 
and his life- was' a sublime example 
of what the. world gives to the man 
who can do one thing supremely well. 
The world expressed grief that, .finis 
was written to a life that had given 
so much pleasure to others. 

“Cal Stewart was the greatest 
humorist of his time.” 

The statement that Cal Stewart 
went abroad at the request of Mr. 
.Edison to establish recording labora- 
tories is open to question. Veteran 
employees of the Edison laboratory 
cannot recall Stewart’s serving in 
that capacity. They say that Edison’s 
foreign recording studios were set up 
by William A. (“Bill”) Hayes, who 
is still living and is in charge of the 
company’s repair department at Wes* 
Orange. It may be that Stewart’" 
work overseas was done for Columbia 
instead of Edison, since the comediaP 
became an exclusive Columbia artist 
in the early 1900’s and remained so 
until about 1907. Certainly, the re- 
cord of Pope Leo the Thirteenth’s 
Benediction to the Catholic People, 
made when the Pope was 93 (a fact 
which perhaps gives him the distinc- 
tion of being the oldest recording art- 
ist in history), was issued by Colum- 
bia. 

As a matter of historical interest, 
the Columbia Company’s monthly 
magazine, The Columbia Record , for 
June, 1905, contains a photograph of 
the Pope and a description of his two 
recordings — one the Benediction and 
the other the Ave Maria. Stewart is 
not mentioned in the article, which 
says: “These records were made, at 


the Vatican, on February 5th, 1903, 
in the presence of his (Pope Leo’s) 
nephew, Cardinal Pecci. . . . Though 
nothing remains of the great Pontiff, 
save an undying memory, his voice 
lives and he will continue to convey 
his benediction to thousands upon 
thousands, through the medium of 
the graphophone and these priceless 
■records. ... In confiding his benedic- 
tion to a graphophone record, the 
Holy Father expressed a wish that 
he might be heard throughout the 
world, and that the faithful of even 
the most distant countries should 
hear his voice and receive his bene- 
diction. After hearing the reproduc- 
tion he was so pleased with the dis- 
tinct and natural tones that he in- 
toned the Ave Maria also, his idea 
being that those who heard it, after 
he had passed away, would recite the 
beautiful prayer with him.” The Pope 
died about five months after he made 
the records. They were available only 
on cylinders which sold for two dol- 
lars each and since the aged prelate’s 
voice was low and indistinct, the sale 
■was disappointingly small and they 
were soon discontinued. 

Returning to Mr. Hager’s state- 
ment, it is of course possible that his 
memory is perfectly accurate and 
that Stewart worked in other coun- 
tries for Edison before his exclusive 
Columbia contract took effect. 

Under the heading of “An Inter- 
view With Uncle Josh,” the Portland 
(Maine) Advertiser published an in- 
teresting* article in its issue of April 
5, 1904, from which the following- 
quotations are taken: 

“ ‘By Mr. Cal Stewart, Columbia 
Record’ are words which every per- 
son who has ever listened to a graph- 
ophone has heard spoken in a clear 
tone as the wax cylinder on the ma- 
chine started on its whirl and turned 
out joke after joke. After the an- 
nouncement that ‘Mr. Cal Stewart’ is 
to say something, everybody listens, 
and then follows that drawling, droll, 
measured voice known to millions in 
America, carrying with it a rollicking 
laugh, a fund of good nature and an 
irresistible humor. 

“Millions have listened to Mr. 
Stewart’s voice from a graphophone 
record, thousands have listened to it 
in. the theatres of the country, and 
now patrons of The Portland in this 
little city in Maine are privileged to 
hear this emperor of rural comedians. 
... He might be taken for a farmer* 
even off the stage. Large framed, 
fleshy, fat-faced, good natured, with 
a big black felt hat surmounting 
these essential characteristics of the 
‘rube’ comedian, Mr. Stewart present- 
ed a picture of the typical New Eng- 
land farmer. His conversational voice 
did not show that he was an imper- 
sonator of rural characters, but aside 
from the New England twang he had 
all the other ear marks which dis- 
tinguished ])is act on the stage. 

“I suppose I have talked into more 
records and had iny. voice repeated 
more times than any other man in 
the world,’ said Mr. Stewart, in open- 
ing* the conversation. .‘When I last 
heard there had been 750,000 cylin- 


ders made with my stories; this num- 
ber has since reached a million. . . . 
I’ve made private records for Presi- 
dent McKinley, President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Shaw, besides other 
public men.’ . . . 

“Mr. Stewart gave a brief history 
of his start on the stage. ‘You see, I 
was born in Virginia, and lived there 
during the earlier part of my life. I 
had always been a mimic, imitating 
all kinds of characters, and every- 
thing else. I made my first appear- 
ance in public when I was seven years 
old in a little pickaninny part in the 
Hidden Hand, then playing at the 
old Front street theater in Baltimore. 
I did black face for a little time in 
this way, and later impersonated 
every other kind of a dialectic char- 
acter. Rural characters I particularly 
liked, and there used to be a lot of 
good men on the stage playing these 
parts. John E. Owens in Solon 
Shingle particularly appealed to me, 
so I resolved 'to devote my time in 
the future to farmer parts, and have 
now been doing them for over 20 
years. 

“ ‘I left Virginia in 1872, and in 
1875 began my really professional 
career with B. F. McCauley, who was 
playing Uncle Daniel in The Messen- 
ger from Jarvis Section. I was the 
Village Boy, but understudied Mr. 
McCauley for several years. I have 
since devoted my time to old age 
characters and like them the best. 

“ ‘During my life I have traveled 
over every part of the U.S. and seen 
and studied every kind of a farmer 
■type, from the New Englander to the 
Westerner, but like the New England- 
er the best. Out in Indiana I found 
every type; some characters had a 
part of them all in one. Out there 
you can hear ‘I reckon,’ ‘I calculate,’ 
‘I suppose,’ and all the other expres- 
sions of the farmer. 

“ ‘The vaudeville life is an agree- 
able one,’ said Mr. Stewart. ‘The 
stage is much better than it used to 
be. The actors have improved, the 
theaters have grown larger and bet- 
ter, the expenses have increased, but 
so have the salaries. A man has to 
have brains to succeed on the stage 
nowadays. Sometimes it is hard work, 
but a performer has good wages, he 
sees all the world, has steady employ- 
ment and acquires an invaluable ex- 
perience.’ ” (Those, be it remembered, 
were the palmy days of vaudeville.) 

And now, from -the December, 1906, 
issue of the Columbia Record , I quote, 
for the sake of the picture it gives of 
the comedian’s working methods, an 
account of a visit paid by Cal Stew- 
art to a Columbia store in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. Incidentally, Stewart 
lived on a farm near Indianapolis 
during his later years: 

“Recently Mr. Cal Stewart, of 
Uncle Josh fame, visited Indianapolis, 
where he was booked to appear in 
comedy parts at one of the theaters. 
Those who know him well know that 
it would be just about as hard for 
Mr. Stewart to visit a town in which 
there was a Columbia store and not 
visit that store, as it would be for 
‘Jim Lawson’ to confine his potations 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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known in business for his accomplish- 
ments as President of the Dayton 
Tool and Engineering Company, 
which established records during the 
war for high production and worker 
participation in community projects. 
He is a member of the National Board 
of Americans for Democratic Action. 

As Assistant Director, Burton Cum- 
ming will bring to the Federation a 
Harvard graduate school training in 
the fine arts plus experience as a 
teacher of art at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y. For over a year 
he worked at the Albany Institute of 
History and Art as an assistant di- 
rector. In Milwaukee where he has 
been as Direcor of the Art Institute 
for five years, four of them since the 
war, Mr. Cumming has gained a re- 
putation for winning the support and 
sponsorship of art exhibitions by busi- 
ness and industry. He organized one 
national conference on “Business and 
Art” in 1948 and another on “In- 
dustrial Design” in 1950. In accept- 
ing the position Cumming stated that 
“this is the best opportunity in the 
field of American art today.” 

Tin American Federation of Arts 
was founded in 1909 as a nonprofit 
national art association and has a 
continuous history of over forty years 
growth through the voluntary services 
of art leaders, institutions, and phil- 
anthropic foundations in all parts of 
the country. Early leaders of the or- 
ganization were the Hon. Elihu Root; 
Charles L. Hutchinson, president of 
the Art Institute of Chicago; Robert 
W. de Forest, president of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art; and more 
recently, Juliana Force, the Director 
of the Whitney Museum of American 
Art. Tndav the Federation, with of- 
fices in Washington and New York, 
numbers approximately 500 Chapter 
and institutional members consisting 
of the major art museums and as- 
sociations, university art departments 
and schools, as well as art clubs and 
groups in smaller cities and towns. It 
has over 13,000 individual members 
and subscribers. Its Board of Trus- 
tees, is at present composed of men 
and women prominent in many pro- 
fessions and regions of the country. 
Included among the thirty names are 
ten art museum directors and officials, 
two lawyers, three heads of university 
art departments, three artists, one 
architect, two authors, two department 
store executives, one movie actor, one 
Wall Street broker, and the head of 
one national foundation. All are avid 
collectors of art. The present Officers 
and Trustees of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts are: Philip R. Adams; 
Lee A. Ault; Richard F. Bach, First 
Vice-President; Alfred H. Barr, Jr.; 
Sidney Berkowitz; Robert Woods 
Bliss, Honorary President; Leslie 
Cheek. Jr.; Ralph Colin; Russell 
Cowles; Sumner McK. Crosby; Daniel 
S. Defenbacher; Rene d’Harnoncourt ; 
Lloyd Goodrich ; Bartlett H. Hayes, 
Jr.; Henry R. Hope; Earle Ludgin; 
H. Stanley Marcus; Grace L. McCann 
Morley, Second Vice-President; Wil- 
liam M. Milliken; Elizabeth S. 
Navas; Roy R. Neuberger, Treasurer; 
Vincent Price; Thomas Brown Rudd; 
Charles H. Sawyer ; Eloise Spaeth, 
Third Vice-President; L. M. C. Smith, 


President; James Thrall Soby; Fran- 
cis H. Taylor; Emily Hall Tremaine 
and Hudson D. Walker. 

The Federation has built up a num- 
ber of activities over the years and is 
now engaged in offering them as ma- 
jor services in the cause of art in 
America. 

— o — 

FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 

to the town pump. ... It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that Mr. 
Stewart was not long in the Hoosier 
capital before he found his way into 
our Indianapolis store, and, while 
there, sent away customer after cus- 
tomer, supremely happy in the pos- 
session of a real, live, genuine Uncle 
Josh record, such as Cal Stewart, and 
Cal Stewart only, knows how to 
make. Commenting on record making 
by Mr. Stewart, the manager of our 
Indianapolis store says: 'Mr. Stewart 
worked in his shirt sleeves. Between 
records he enjoyed a dry smoke. We 
were prepared to see him make re- 
cords easily, even to giving them the 
necessary touch of local color with- 
out effort, but his ability to extem- 
porize, which he did delightfully on 
several occasions, was nothing short 
of a revelation to us.’ ” 

Observant readers may have de- 
tected a number of discrepancies in 
these several quotations. They will 
be considered later. Meanwhile, it is 
time to consider the beginning of Cal 
Stewart’s recording career. 

(To be Continued) 

— o — 

Death of 

Frederic C. Freemantle 

I have 1 earned bel ated ly of the 
death of the distinguished tenor, Fred- 
eric Charles Freemantle. 

The sad news comes from the sing- 
ar’s widow, who wrote, to thank me 
for a note I had sent to Dr. Freeman- 
tle, saying that the December issue of 
HOBBIES would be mailed to him so 
that he could read about the recent 
John Bieling Day observance at 
Hempstead, N. Y. She wrote : 

“ Your card to Dr. Freemantle was 
very thoughtful and I will be most 
happy to receive the HOBBIES art- 
icle. You will be surprised to learn 
that my beloved husband passed on 
suddenly November 21, 1949. I am 
carrying on the business with a very 
capable staff, but the loss is great 
and sometimes seems more than I can 
endure.” 

Mrs. Freemantle, who prefers to 
spell the name in its original form, 
also sent me a copy of the November 
27, 1949, bulletin of the Salem Re- 
formed Church of Campbell town, Pa., 
near which she and her husband had 
their summer home. I quote the fol- 
lowing: 

“Dr. Frederic C. Freemantle of 
New York City was laid to rest in 
Salem Cemetery on Friday, Novem- 
ber 25. Dr. Freemantle was known in 
musical circles as ‘The Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artist.’ In con- 


nection with his musical career he had 
traveled all over the world as tenor 
soloist in cathederals and churches. 
For many years Dr. Freemantle ser- 
ved as chorus master and musical di- 
rector of the Ocean Grove, N. J., Mu- 
sic Festivals. He was interested in 
religious music and his chief interest 
was in hymn singing. He had deep 
appreciation for the life and works of 
Beethoven. 

Dr. Freemantle was born in Lon- 
don, England, April 20, 1873, and pas- 
sed away November 21, 1949. He is 
survived by his widow, the former 
Miss Lillian Gingrich, of this com- 
munity.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Freemantle attended 
the John Bieling Day party held 
September 10, 1948, at Garden City, 
New York, where his genial manner 
and handsome appearance evoked 
deep interest. Many of those present 
termed him the most striking per- 
sonality of all in attendance. He is 
the third artist who attended the Gar- 
den City party to die, having been 
preceded by Al Bernard and Joe Bel- 
mont. A biographical sketch of Dr. 
Freemantle appeared in the Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists department 
for July, 1948. 

— J. W. 

— o — 

Music Box Collectors 
2nd Annual Meeting 

The recently formed club, Musical 
Box Hobbyists, met in Indianapolis, 
Indiana, at the home of Perry Ghere 
for their second annual affair. Tthis 
organization was formed last year 
primarily for the . perpetuation of 
rare old music boxes, and to dissem- 
inate knowledge about existing music 
boxes, and the long lost craft of their 
manufacture. 

Enthusiastic collectors attended 
from ail parts of the United States, 
and this year several inquiries were 
received from European collectors 
also. Mr. Perry Ghere’s private col- 
lection is one of the most outstanding 
in this country, consisting of one of 
almost every disc box ever made, 
ana a large number of the Swiss 
boxes, organ boxes of all types, and 
a great many mechanical pieces. 

Other members spoke of interest- 
ing items in their own collections, 
and several papers were read anent 
the history of music boxes, their re- 
pair, and their care. 

Officers for the current year were 
elected. Dr. Byron P. Merrick of 
Berlin Heights, Ohio, is acting as 
President for a second term; Lloyd 
G. Kelley of Hanover, Mass., is Vice- 
President for a second term, Mrs. 
Adrian V. Bornand of Pelham, N. Y. 
is Secretary and Mr. Clarence Fabel 
of Lockport, N. Y., was elected 
Treasurer. 

The Swiss Watchmaker’s Associa- 
tion. and other Swiss agencies, have 
expressed approval of and interest in 
the aims and purposes of the Musical 
Box Hobbyists. In this country, the 
organization of Watch and Clock 
Collectors has offered kindly encour- 
agement, as these two fields have a 
similar purpose and objective. 
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ant musical performances that will 
probably never be transferred to LP. 
I repeat, my article was not an at- 
tack on the 78-RPM disc; it was 
written to point out the dangers the 
future may hold in store for 78-RPM 
discs and to make collectors think of 
ways and means to preserve the per- 
formances on 78’s so that no matter 
what happens to the records them- 
selves the music thereon will not be- 
come inaccessible or entirely lost. 

Incidentally, since my article was 
written a trend has started in the 
phonograph equipment industry that 
should do much for the cause of the 
78-RPM disc, particuarly those made 
in the early years of this century. I 
refer to turntable motors that will 
not merely run at any one or all of 
the three current speeds, but at any 
speed from 10 to 100. Zenith’s new 
"Cobra-niatic” record changer, for ex- 
ample, can easily and quickly be ad- 
justed to run anywhere from 10 to 
85 RPM, a feature which puts this 
company’s machines ahead of all 
others for those who like to reproduce 
their old vocals at the correct pitch 
and tempo . . . those old discs which 
require speeds ranging from 70 or 
lower to well over 80. Unfortunately 
the "Cobra-matic” changer is not 
available as a separate unit, but per- 
haps it will be soon. For those who 
can afford it, Rek-0 Kut has a new 
motor and turntable unit of the high- 
est quality which will operate at not 
only the three current speeds but also 
anywhere from 25 to 100 RPM . . . 
the answer to a collectors dream. 

Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

GAL STEWART II 

By JIM WALSH 


Just as I don’t know exactly when 
and where Cal Stewart was born, I 
haven’t learned precisely when his 
first records were made. In his Pun- 
kin Center book, Stewart said he had 
been telling stories into the phonos 
graph for the preceding four years. 
Since the book was copyrighted in 
1903, that would seem to indicate his 
beginning year as 1899, but the manu- 
script may have been, and probably 
was, written several years before it 
was printed. The comedian’s record- 
ing activities certainly were under 
way well prior to 1899. 

A few years before the death of 
one of the earliest artists to make 
records, Dan W. Quinn, I asked for 
any information he had about Stewai*t. 
Dan replied: "Seems to me that Cal 
Stewart started over in Jersey along 
about 1893 or ’94, then when we all 
went over to Columbia. . . . Cal made, 
records right along and they sure did 
sell.” (This "migration” to Columbia 
occurred a year or so before 1900 — 
probably in 1898 — when the compet- 
ing company in New Jersey went out 
of business.) 

The firm making records "over in 
Jersey” was the United States phono- 
graph Company, whose laboratories 
were at 87-91 Orange street, in New- 
ark. It turned out "New Jersey” 
cylinders, and the manager was Vic- 
tor H. Emerson, who later became a 


Columbia recording expert. In 1916 
he founded the Emerson Phonograph 
Company. The United States catalog 
dated March 1, 1894, contains long 
lists of records by Quinn and several 
other artists, but Stewart is not rep- 
resented. Those were the days before 
permanent masters, and it may be 
that Cal had already done some re- 
cording but had left on one of his 
trips and the supply had run out be- 
fore the catalog was printed. This 
statement likewise should be noted: 
"In addition to the records listed in 
■this catalog, we can also furnish an 
endless variety of vocal, instrumental 
and miscellaneous records, of which 
no catalog can be made.” Possibly, 
but not probably, some of the Uncle 
Josh cylnders were included in this 
"catch-all.” Russell Hunting’s "Casey” 
records are the only monologs offered 
in the 1894 United States list. 

Stewart is not included in the com- 
plete Columbia catalog for 1896, and 
he is still missing in 1897. But the 
1898 Columbia list includes ten of the 
"Uncle Josh Weathersby Series,” de- 
scribed as "Laughing Stories by Cal 
Stewai't.” Most of the names will 
be familiar to collectors who have seen 
them on records of later issue. They 
are numbered from 14000 to 14010, 
with 14006 omitted, and the titles are: 
Uncle Josh’s Arrival at New York; 
Uncle Josh on a Street Car; Uncle 
Josh at the Opera; Uncle Josh at 
Coney Island; Uncle Josh in a Depart- 


^'iititiiiiiiaiitiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiitiiniiiaiiitiiiiuiiQiiiiiiiiiiitDiHiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiMiiaiiiiiimiiiamiiimiiiaiiiiiiitiiiiaiiiiiimiuanmiiiiiimiio ment Store; Uncle Josh at a Base- 


ball Game; Uncle Josh’s Troubles at 


□ 


| a Hotel; Uncle Josh on a Fifth Ave- 
9 nue Bus; Uncle Josh at the Stock Ex- 


| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned § 

| and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in = 

= combs* cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. | 

| Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines | 

B playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums, = 

= bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout. = 
| Rare bird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. | 

| Music box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird | 

| in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. 110 | 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island g 
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change, and Uncle Josh’s Invitation 
to Visit Him On His Farm. 

The 1898 Edison cylinder catalog 
went Columbia five better. It con- 
tained 15 "Funny Talks, by the Popu- 
lar Yankee Comedian, Mr. Cal Stew- 
art.” Numbered consecutively from 
3875, they included : Uncle Josh’s Ar- 
rival in New York; Uncle Josh in a 
Street Car; Uncle Josh at the Opera; 
Uncle Josh’s Trip to Coney Island; 
Uncle Josh’s Visit to a Department 



MUSIC BOXES 

All Types — Repaired 
Bought and Sold 


Swiss music boxes rebuilt to original condition. Only remaining source of supply of pins in the 
world for spinning cylinders. Broken teeth in combs replaced and properly tuned. All parts repaired 
or renewed. All work guaranteed. 

lArge stock of fine music boxes for sole. SWISS boxes with from 1 to 12 oyllnders. DISC 
boxes of all makes and sizes. Bogina, Mira, Stella, etc. 

Many fine mechanical musical Items, bird boxes, birds in cages, etc. Send for list, stating your 
requirements. Estimates and approvals cheerfully given. 

A. V. BORNAND CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. 

(Originally established in Switzerland in 1825 ) tfc 


Store; Uncle Josh’s Trip Home to 
His Farm; Uncle Josh Playing a Game 
of Baseball; Uncle Josh on the Signs 
of New Yont; Uncle Josh rides on a 
Bus on Fifth Avenue, New York (a 
long-winded way of listing the favor- 
ite record usually known as Uncle 
Josh on a Fifth Avenue Bus) ; Uncle 
Josh at a "Raines Law” Hotel; Uncle 
Josh’s Trip to Boston; Uncle Josh’s 
Troubles in a Hotel; and Uncle Josh 
at the Stock Exchange. 

The Fifth Avenue Bus record seems 
to have been particularly well liked. 
The late Rex Beach, in his novel, 
"Goin’ Some,” which was dramatized 
and became a hit on the stage, chose 
for the locale of the story a ranch of 
the 1890’s. The greatest pride of the 
cowboys was an "Echo” phonograph, 
playing wax cylinders which were 
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“Clear As a Bell” and were an- 
nounced as being made for “The Echo 
Phonograph Company, of New York 
and Paris.” This was a thin disguise 
for the old Columbia cylinders, which 
(after the company moved its head- 
quarters from Washington, D. C.) 
carried the New York and Paris an- 
nouncement, and were represented to 
be “as clear as a bell.” (This is a 
claim that was made for Sonora 
phonographs many years later.) One 
of the cowboy's favorite records was 
“Silas On a Fifth Avenue Bus,” which 
introduced some foolery about a wom- 
an who “opened her valise and took 
out her purse and opened her purse 
and closed her purse,” that always 
convulsed the ranchmen. “Silas,” of 
course, is Uncle Josh, and the lines 
about the purse being opened and 
closed are used in the “Fifth Avenue 
Bus” record. 

Cal was soon recording for all the 
companies, and if he always worked 
on a royalty basis, he was probably 
the first recording artist to have such 
a contract. He made seven-inch discs 
for Emile Berliner, as well as Im- 
proved records of the same size for 
Eldridge B. Johnson, and the Febru- 
ary, 1902, Victor catalog contains 14 
of his specialties. These include some 
titles not already mentioned, such as 
A Meeting of the School House Di- 
rectors, Jim Lawson's “Hoss Trade” 
With Deacon Witherspoon, Daily pa- 
per at Pumpkin Center, and the laugh- 
ing song, “I’m Old But I'm Awfully 
Tough,” which gives some biographi- 
cal information concerning Uncle Josh. 

“Uncle Josh” recorded for 2ono- 
phone, too, and sometimes not in his 
Punkin (or Pumpkin) Center capa- 


WANTED) 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

★ MARCELLA SEMBR1CH 

★ EDOUARD de RESZKE 

★ SCHUMANN-HEINK 

★ CAMPANAR! 

★ SUZANNE ADAMS 

★ ANTONIO SCOTTI 

★ CHARLES G1LIBERT 

TEN- INCH. SINGLE- FACED RECORDS 
WITH men AND GOLD OH BLACK 
AND SELVES LABELS. 

EDISON GRAND OPERA 
CYLINDERS! 

Victor: Red Seal, ■ingle-faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 
International Zonophone Company: 

Di aco Zonof one, Diaque Zonophone 
by g’-eat singers. 

Eugenia Mantel!!: Any Zonophone by 
this artist, especially her Carmen 
arias on 40075. 

ALSO oatalogs, supplements, pamphlets and old 
advertisements of reoordt and phonographs. 

STEPHEN* FASSETT 

West Falmouth, 

Mass. 

Persons offering material not specified above, 
or seeking Information, are requested to enolose 
a stamped envelope for reply. tfo 


RECORDS 


VICTOR RED SEAL records, 50c each. 
Thousands by Heifetz. Elman, ICreisler, 
Paderewski, Powell, Gluck. Homer, Alda, 
Werranrath, Williams. WhitehHl, Gar- 
rison, McCormack, others. Write warts 
or visit — Hey man, &28 East 3rd St., 

Brooklyn 18. N, Y. . mh3065 

MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices, — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple' Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

mh3004 

RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
list. Classical, vocal, popular, collector’s 
items. Write: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold. 

Ambler. Penna. mh6445 

BOOK OF McCORMACK’S, $lu; other 
ibooks, mixed classics, $1U, each. — C. M. 
Horton, West Sand Lake, N. Y. flUUl 
COLLECTORS’ GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1895-1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.75. — American Record Collectors’ Ex- 
change, S25 'Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
New York. M 24201 

MONTHLY AUCTION SALE: Old 
vocal operatic records. Free 'list. — Col- 
lectors’ Haven, 148 Hancock -St., Broolt- 

lyn 16, N. Y. ap3882 

FOR SALE: Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz. 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O’Brien, 16 First Ave., New Town 

vSauaro, Pennsylvania. ol 22741 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonlum, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

f 6084 

REGULAR AUCTIONS classical vocal 
records Free lists. — S. J. Mitchell, 1280 
Raleigh St., Denver 4, Colo. ap3422 
ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hirscnman, 100 Duncan, Ave.. 
Jersey City b, N. J. 0126121 

Record treasures of the World’s 
great artists. Original G&Ts, Fono- 
Bpias, Zonophones, etc., Akte, Bellin- 
cioni, Boninsegna, Caruso. Carelli. 
De Lucia, Escalais, Fabbri. Giraldoni. 
Kurz, Litvinne. Pinto, Plancon, Fig- 
ner, and other unique records of the 
greatest rarity. Send for auction 
lists, special lists. All correspondence 
confidential. — Record Treasures, 740 
E. 183rd St.. New York 57. N. Y. 

f34431 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to Just good “listening." 
Large, varied stock. Please state 
“wants”. For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 502 East 
88th St., N. Y 28, New York. n!26581 
OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent. 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. f3253 

Elizabeth Schumann Acoustics 
wanted. Also her Edisons. — 2327 
Arthur St., Los Angeles 65. Calif. 

mh3063 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Music rolls for National 
Automatio Plano. Over 100 American 
tunes available. Send for list. Also want 
music roils of all descriptions. — Russell 
Miller, 3274 Adriatic Ave., Long Beach 

10, Calif. mh 62511 

WANTED: Cylinder records, machines, 
and catalogues. — Elmer Moore, 10SB 
17th Street. Santa Monica. Calif. mh3422 
RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. ‘Specify wants. No Hats. 
Stamp please. — “Pastonow” Records, 
211 N. Market St., Rockville, Ind. 

d!24461 

WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry “Mac" 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. dl28402 


WANTED: Old Music Books for my 
personal collection. Also old Hymnals. 
Send description, td tie and publication 
date. — Van Sciver Miller, South Boule- 
vard, Nyack, N, Y. ap3004 

WANTED: Old Merry-Go-Round Or- 
gan. — J. L. Carver, Fair Forest, S. Car. 

flOQl 

VIOLINS FOR SALE: Mattio Albant, 
brilliant tone, Bolzano; also Chanot 
(French), guitar-shaped (reversed scroll). 
Address — W. Ladd, 1362 Perry Place, 

Washington 10, D, C, f!861 

CYLINDER EDISON with 20 records, 
$12.50; Mandolina roller organ with paper 
roll, case good, needs minor repair, 
$12.60. — Guy Gnulsbury, Spicer, Minn. 

0671 

TEN-TUNE SWISS music box; 2 teeth 
broken, $25. Edison cylinder phonograph, 
large horn and 60 records, $13, Express 
extra. — N. Dullum, Colfax, N. Dak. 

fl002 

BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Everything. Write your wants. — Fore’s, 

3151 High, Denver 5. Col. jel24U7 

EDISON OR COLUMBIA cylinder 
phonograph; morning glory horn and 
stand. Table model Edison disc.; extra 
reproducer for playing other records. 
Player piano rolls, 150 old disc records 
in almost new condition. Mostly Victor, 
15c each. Express or postage extra. — 

Karr Museum, Stanberry, Mo. fl443 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, as- 
sorted tunes. $1.80 direct from importer. 
— Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row, New York 
7, New York. mhS 


RECORDS— JAZZ 


I HAVE 100,000 JAZZ and sweet re- 
cords, collectors Items. Send me your 
wants. I will also buy phonograph re- 
cord collections, any size. — Jaxiob S. 
Schneider. 128 West 66th St., N. Y. C.* 
New York. f6O09 


m<i ©y 

Mm 

Dea,nsboro, New York 

PIPE ORGAN. C. IB37: 

Hand -made through out, rosewood and pine case, single 
manual, 54 keys, two stops. 108 pipes, 27x58x87” 
high, restored and clcctriried. A very choice Item. 
$2,950. 

COIN OPERATED PIANOS, cleaned and rostorod : 

Sooburg Eagle: Tamborlne, xylophone, mandolin, cas* 
tenets, triangle, with ten-tune roll. $500. 

ScebUTg Junior — Mandolin, piano, with ten -tune roll. 
$400. 

Scehurg Calliope: Mandolin, piano, plus lively cal- 
liope, with ten- tune roll. Hare instrument. $600. 

Link: Mandolin, xylophone, piano, with fifteen-tune 
folded paper roU. $600. 

WurliUor: Smaller machine, much older than the 
others, 

MELODEONS. oloanod and rostered. 

Princor Four octaves, rosewood case, 30x16x20" high, 
removable lyre shaped less. $175. 

Carhfurt: Circa 1846. folding legs, plain rosewood 
case. $150. 

Wo also have several fine old Rootna and Swiss 

musto boxes, Edison phonooraphs, roller organs, and 

discs, rolls, reoords and shoot music. 

Esther Skerrit Sanders 
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Violins: Mlscha Elman, Fritz Krelsler, J. Heifetz, 
Maud Powell and many others both on American and 
foreign, labels. 

Pianos: Paderweskl, DePachman, Harold Bauer, 
Rachmaninoff, Confrey and hundreds of othors. 

The great bands of yesterday: John Phil lip Sousa, 
Arthur Pryor, Conways, Vesselleas, Victor Military, 
Prince on Columbia. All the way back to 1805 and 
do they sound good today. 

Taking some of the great names on records of the 
olden days I have, Ada and Billy Jones, James Har- 
rison, Charles Hart, Jim MoCool, Billy Murray, 
Charles Harrison, American, Peerless, Stellar, Avon. 
Orpheua, Quartettes. Sterling trio. Browns Saxaphono 
Sextette. Vess Osman, Fred Van Epps on Banjo, and 
thousands of others. 

PLEASE NOTE: 

Theso are not worn out, unplayable reoords but in 
excellent condition. In fact, many are Just like new 
and to those who know, bettor than so mo of the 
latest records just out. 

As all these facts are guaranteed why not try and 
see if I can get music that you like to you. 

AL MoREA, SR. 

P. O. Box 182, Westvllls, N. J. 

fc 
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Cal Stewart, as "Uncle Josh/’ the "Cracker Barrel Philosopher,” in front of the Punkin 
Center General Store. Reproduced by permission of the copyright owner, Fred W. Hager, 


city. An Iowa record collector has 
told me of finding a Zonophone record 
of "The Arkansaw Traveler,” a comic 
monolog usually considered sacred to 
Len Spencer, but which in this in- 
stance was recorded by Cal Stewart. 
More recently, a Maine collector has 
obtained a brown wax Columbia cyl- 
inder of the “Traveler” monolog, 
spoken by Len's brother, Harry, who 
seems to have made a good many 
more records than I believed when I 
was writing the Len Spencer series. 
(Incidentally, I was wrong when I 
said that Harry and Len were twins. 
Len was the elder.) 'But the great 
Leonard Garfield Spencer more or 
less eyened things lip when he made 
a Columbia record in 1902 of “Uncle 
Josh's. Huskin’ Bee.” Perhaps Stew- 
art was out of the country on one of 
his trips' abroad when the impish Leri 
engaged irv this act of lese majesty v 
The Stewart record list had grown 
■to 31 by the time the Edison catalog, 
dated October, 1899, came out. Most 


of the titles are still familiar, but 
one, “There Ain't A Word,” is now 
unknown — at least to me. 

Cal had two more offerings in the 
Edison list for November 20, 1899. 
One was “The Daily Paper at Pump- 
kin Center.” (Whether the name was 
spelled pumpkin or Punkin appears 
to have depended on the preference 
of the individual company.) The other, 
which sounds particularly interesting, 
although I've never heard it, was 
“Uncle Sam to George.” Here is the 
description : “The sailors of Admiral 
Dewey's fleet were entertained Satur- 
day. night, September 30, at a ‘smoker’ 
at the Waldorf-Astoria. The Admiral 
was there. ■. Cal Stewart delivered this 
stirring patriotic poem in his quaint 
Yankee dialect.” The cylinder soon 
disappeared' from the catalog, and I 
don't know of anyone who has a copy. 
However, the fact that Stewart was 
called' on to entertain at the testi- 
monial. dinner to the hero of the 
Spanish-American War shows that he 


had already made for himself a wide 
reputation and gained a large follow- 
ing. 

Even before the new century ar- 
rived, the comedian, whose nasal back 
country drawl and hearty laugh are 
unjustly dismissed by many present- 
day listeners as “corny” and “crude,” 
had duplicated, on a minor scale, the 
feats of Shakespeare and Dickens in 
creating imaginary worlds of their 
own. The boy with his first recollec- 
tions centering around a poverty- 
stricken farm somewhere in Virginia 
had grown up to become recognized 
as the archetype of the “hayseed” 
from the stony and sterile farms of 
New England. 

Record buyers in other English- 
speaking countries were not certain 
what part of the United States the 
garrulous Uncle Joshua Weathersby 
hailed from. A writer in an English 
publication, the Talking Machine 
News, referred to his “quaint West- 
ern drawl.” It is true that Stewart 
was fascinated by the rural types of 
the Middle West, particularly those 
of Indiana, where he made his home 
for some years before his death, but 
evidence can be adduced to prove that 
he always conceived of Uncle Josh and 
the other Punkin Center folks as 
New Englanders. Even so, a friend 
of mine in Decatur, Illinois, has told 
me that a certain outlying area there 
is known as “Punkin Center,” because 
of the resemblance of its farm types 
to those in the Stewart records. 

I think there is no doubt that our 
Uncle Josh was suggested by Uncle 
Josh Whitcomb, the beloved character 
whom Denman Thompson portrayed 
for so many years in “The Old Home- 
stead.” There is the similarity of 
names, for one thing, and, for an- 
other, the fact that Stewart gained 
valuable experience as Thompson's 
understudy. Thanks to a letter from 
Frank E. Hatch, of Boston, in a 1932 
issue of The Billboard , we can trace 
the genesis of Thompson's original 
Uncle Josh. Wrote Mr. Hatch: 

"lb is related that on one occasion 
■when Denman Thompson played Uncle 
Josh in a rural New Hampshire town, 
the audience demanded their money 
hack because the character was one 
they could see every day without pay- 
ing anything. It may be of interest to 
know that the character of Uncle Josh 
was the prototype of one Joshua Hol- 
brook. a farmer who lived in West 
Swanzey. New Hampshire, where Den- 
man Thompson was brought up and 
where be maintained a home up to the 
time of his death.” So Joshua Holbrook 
became Joshua Whitcomb and Joshua 
Whitcomb in turn was transformed into 
Joshua Weathersby! 

Cal Stewart was uot the only mem- 
ber of the “Old Homestead” troupe 
to make records. I don't believe that 
Thompson ever did, but, as has al- 
ready been told in HOBBIES, Richard 
Jos6, the countertenor, was with the 
Homesteaders for several seasons, and 
afterwards became a popular Victor 
artist. The Old Homestead Double 
Quartet made several Victor records 
in 1904, and the late Fred East, who 
sang in that ensemble for three years, 
was engaged by Edison as a . bass 
soloist many years later. ;1;:; 

The Virginia-born Stewart did not 
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slavishly imitate New Hampshire’s 
Denman Thompson. Rathei’, through 
his powers of imagination, observation 
and impersonation, he gradually made 
the buyers of fragile wax cylinders 
and scratchy discs familiar with a 
host of men and women who existed 
only in his mind, but seemed living- 
beings, so typical were they of the 
New England country characters of 
that now remote era. 

This appears to be a good point at 
which to quote some comments made 
by Stanley L. Johnston, of Lansing, 
Michigan. Mr. Johnston, a HOBBIES 
reader and Uncle Josh enthusiast, has 
been of unwearying help to me in try- 
ing to track down — unfortunately, 
without complete success — some of the 
more obscure details of Stewart’s life. 
He has also made a thorough study 
of the Punkin Center series, as wit- 
ness these thoughtful observations, 
taken from his letters to me: 

“Herein lives my interest in Cal 
Stewart: The early phonograph was 
ignored by big name artists. Less 
known entertainers accepted the small 
fees offered and endeavored to make 
good records. In proportion to their 
success, plus mechanical improve- 
ments in both phonograph and record- 
ing, the phonograph gained popular- 
ity. Better known artists appeared 
and competed with the earlier artists. 
Some fell by the way, unable to hold 
out against superior talent. A few 
held on — people like Billy Murray and 
Henry Burr. Through the years, 
starting on early wax cylinders and 
with mediocre artists’ competition, 
Cal Stewart held his own, even when 
the world’s greatest artists were on 
records, with fortunes spent to ad- 
vertise their names. 

“His records provide a history of 
the recording art. First, the fuzzy, 
blurred wax cylinders, also the rough 
surfaced discs and, continuing through 
to the last, you will find a good study 
in mechanical improvements in record 
making. I don’t pretend to like all 
his records, but I think many were 
fine. 

“I think it would have to be con- 
ceded that Stewart never attempted 
anything beyond giving his hearers 
some laughs. His talks were short. 
If drawn out they might have been 
monotonous. They were short, amus- 
ing interludes, designed as a change 
from the more sei-ious offerings. 
Stewart never stooped to drag in smut 
nor told sexy stories. His favorite 
by word was 'by gosh!’ His strong- 
est exclamation . was ‘thunderation !’ 
In some earlier records ‘Josh’ was 
often foolish to the point of being a 
half-wit, but gradually this element 
disappeared and he became a fun- 
loving character, unlearned but not a 
fool. (This same transformation of 
character is revealed gradually in the 
hero of Dickens’ “Pickwick Papers,” 
the initially gullible but finally lov- 
able Samuel Pickwick. — J. W.) He 
sometimes pokes fun at religious 
demonstrations, yet in ‘Christmas at 
Punkin Center’ he himself joins with 
the Peerless Quartet to sing ‘Ring the 
Bells of Heaven,’ doing a passable 
job, too.” 

Mr. Johnston calls attention to 
some seeming discrepancies in Stew- 


art’s account .of his life in the book 
and interviews already quoted — dis- 
crepancies which probably can never 
be reconciled, since Mrs. Stewart is 
dead, the couple had no children, and 
none of the members of the comedian’s 
family are living. 

“If,” says Mr. Johnston, “Stewart 
was 63 when he died it follows he 
must have been born about 1856. 
Stewart says he first appeared in ‘The 
Hidden Hand’ when he was seven 
years old. The only play by the name 
of ‘The Hidden Hand’ that I have 
found any record of was rewritten 
from a French play and first appeared 
in England in 1867. Stewart says he 
was born in Virginia and when he 
was 12 years old he left home, yet at 
7 he was in Baltimore playing in ‘The 
Hidden Hand.’ Perhaps that 7 should 
be 17! 

“Again,” says Stewart, ‘made my 
first appearance on the stage at the 
National Theater in Cincinnati, Ohio.’ 
After that he had many different jobs. 
The statements seem to clash.” 

Stanley Johnston rather wistfully 
continues : 

“If there was one . time, like 1870, 
*80 or ’90 that you could pin him down 
and definitely know he lived at such 
and such a place, it would be fairly 
simple to get something on him. The 
census bureau could furnish a copy, 
for a fee, of any census report prior 
to 1900. (For a copy of a census 
report later than 1900, you must be 
a very close relative of the person you 
are interested in.) The Civil War 
would ruin chances of finding him in 
the 1860 census, plus the fact that it 
is necessary to furnish the exact place 
of residence at the time the census 
was taken. That is also true of 1870- 
80-90. 

“Stewart says he helped lay steel 
on the M., K. and T. Railroad. The 
first 786 miles of the Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Texas lines were built during 
the years 1869 to 1873. Many miles 
were added in later years, and it now 
has 3,188. It seems likely he worked 
at a later date — still, he may have 
started work young.” 



A cartoonist's conception of one of the most 
popular Cal Stewart records, “Uncle Josh on 
a Bicycle.” Reproduced by permission of the 
copyright owner, Fred W. Hager. 


Mr. Johnston tried to check on Cal’s 
statement that he had been an express 
messenger in the Far West, by writ- 
ing to Miss Irene Simpson, historian 
in the Museum of the Wells, Fargo 
Bank in San Francisco. She replied 
that records of the early period of the 
company’s history, had been destroyed 
by fire, but added: “As a rule, a Wells, 
Fargo messenger sat beside the driv- 
er, shotgun in hand, to guard the 
shipment of gold bullion being sent 
by the express company.” 

The Michigan investigator com- 
ments: “It is hard to think of the 
fun-making Stewart in this capacity, 
isn’t it.” And he sums up his per- 
plexity by saying: “I am beginning 
to think Uncle Josh is the reality and 
Stewart the fantasy. I know more 
about Josh than I do of Cal!” 

That mysterious production of “The 
Hidden Hand” receives mention in the 
following paragraph which appeared 
in the Columbia record supplement 
for September, 1919: 

“Cal Stewart is a native of Virginia. 
His father and mother were Scotch 
(which accounts for his real name, 
Calvin). Stewart's first professional 
appearance was in a Baltimore theater 
as a pickaninny servant character in a 
play called 'The Hidden Hand.’ Stew- 
art once remarked he had had what he 
called a Huckleberry Finn career. He 
has been a stage coach driver, a loco- 
motive engineer, a minstrel star and an 
express company messenger.” 

Somewhat similar statements were 
made in. Columbia’s supplement for 
December, 1919, the month in which 
Stewart died: 


- ‘ o-wwjui turn rnaiver 

of the Uncle Josh Punkin Center’ 
stories, is a native of Virginia and de- 
scended from good old Scotch ancestors. 
His early career was connected with 
the old minstrels, the school which pro- 
duced many of our best loved comedi- 
ans. Stewart’s knowledge of life, 
which he so humorously portrays in his 
Columbia records, comes from his var- 
ious experiences as a stage coach driv- 
er, a locomotive engineer and an actor. 
'-Cal', as he is familiarly known to his 
thousands of admirers from coast to 
coast, writes as well as rec-ites his own 
monologs and. naturally, records his 
own Columbia records.” 


Since beginning this series, I have 
played many of my Uncle Josh re- 
cords. It would be fairly easy to com- 
pile from them a “Spoon River An- 
thology” of the population of Punkin 
Center. And there would be a re- 
semblance to Cal Stewart’s own life 
story in the fact that the details do 
not always hang together. 

From “I’m Old But I’m Awfully 
Tough” we learn that Uncle Josh 
considers himself “a jolly old fellow 
from back in New England, where 
apples and peaches and punkins do 
grow.” He admits that he likes to 
wink at “the purty gals” and gives 
his age as “near 73” — somewhat older 
than l have imagined him, but Cal 
certainly should have known how long 
his hero had been around. Uncle Josh 
also admits having an eye for the 
girls when, in “The County Fair at 
Punkin Center,” he tells of attending 
a side show featuring “the Dance of 
the Seven Veils,” in which the lovely 
performers appeared to have absent- 
mindedly forgotten most of their gos- 
samer. 

Joshua shows his naive qualities on 
his visits to New York. He tries to 
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mail a letter in a fire alarm box, then 
sees a postman opening a mail box, 
takes him for a thief and struggles 
to arrest him, only to learn that he 
has assaulted "one of the postmasters 
of New York City.” In this record 
Josh reveals that he was formerly 
postmaster of Punkin Center. Naivete 
is shown again when he says that he 
always stays at the Astor House be- 
cause he likes "Mrs. Astor’s” cooking. 
At home, he keeps on the mantel a 
"gold brick” that some sharper sold 
him, and he was "buncoed” by a light- 
ning rod agent. 

When the Punkin Center series be- 
gins, Uncle Josh is a widower, but we 
have no information concerning his 
late wife. As far as I have been able 
to determine, Uncle Josh, as was Cal 
Stewart himself, is without children 
but is well supplied with nieces and 
nephews. He begins to show more 
than a casual interest in the much- 
married "Aunt Nancy Smith,” who 
had accompanied him on a sight-see- 
ing trip to New York and become 
frightened when she saw a man's 
wagon running without any horses. 
Aunt Nancy is a widow, and one re- 
cord is devoted to the old couple's 
courtship. 

In the records made during the 
early 1900's the part of Aunt Nancy 
is taken by Mrs. Cal Stewart herself. 
Mrs. Stewart was a Tipton, Indiana, 
girl, Rossini Waugh, who is described 
by Fred Hager as a talented violinist. 
She traveled with the troupe which 
Stewart formed to give entertain- 
ments based on the Punkin Center 
characters. Her brother, James W. 
Waugh, was also a member of the 
group, which Mr. Hager says was a 
great favorite in the Middle West. 

Mrs. Stewart's conception of Aunt 
Nancy was that of a cheerful, rather 
foolish old lady who giggled inces- 
santly, just as Uncle Josh was ad- 
dicted to constant expositions of 
mii'th as he told his anecdotes. Some 
listeners criticize this recurring chuck- 
le on the ground that Stewart is 
"laughing at his own jokes,” but I 
think the criticism is unjustified. 
Anybody who has watched an old- 
fashioned story teller knows that it 
is part of his technique to interrupt 
his yarn regularly with hearty laughs, 
usually slapping his legs as he does 
so. When Stewart laughs he is only 
giving added fidelity to his portrayal 
of the typical rustic. On the other 
hand, I agree that the incessant laugh- 
ing of such comedians as Harry 
Lauder and Billy Williams, the old- 
time English music hall comedian, is 
unnecessary and irritating. 

After Ada Jones came into popu- 
larity, Mrs. Stewart ceased to take 
part in the records probably because 
Ada’s versatility and powers of mimi- 
cry were greater than her own. In 
the famous comedienne’s capable 
hands, Aunt Nancy develops an acidu- 
lous streak absent from Mi's. Stew- 
art’s depiction. Some collectors have 
the impression that records labeled 
as by “Mr. and Mrs. Cal Stewart” 
were actually made by Stewart and 
Ada Jones, and even that they were 
married to each other, but this is 
wrong. However, I have been told 


that Cal and Ada did fill some Chau- 
tauqua engagements, in which they 
portrayed Uncle Josh and Aunt Nancy. 

The record of "Uncle Josh at the 
Chautauqua” may have been sug- 
gested by some of their experiences. 

"Uncle Josh’s Courtship” was fol- 
lowed, in 1907, by "The Wedding of 
Uncle Josh and Aunt Nancy.” In the 
Victor record Mr. and Mrs. Stewart 
have the assistance of the Haydn 
Quartet; in the Columbia, the Peer- 
less, with Bill Hooley and Frank 
Stanley, respectively, taking the paid: 
of the officiating minister. The quar- 
tet, refeiTed to as "the Punkin Center 
Sympathy Quartet” ("it has the sym- 
pathy of the hull village when it tries 
to sing”) is asked to render some- 
thing appropriate and obliges with 
"She May Have Seen Better Days.” 
Uncle Josh remarks that he doesn’t 
think "that’s too doggone appropri- 
ate,” and the minister shows his 
sentiments by waiving the privilege 
of kissing the bride. Uncle Josh. tries 
to find out how many times Aunt 
Nancy has been maiTied previously, 
but doesn’t succeed. 

However, in one of the best of the 
sketches, "Uncle Josh and Aunt Nancy 
Put Up the Kitchen Stove,” made a 
few months before Stewart’s death, 
Josh remarks that Nancy doesn't need 
a stove, "because all the cookin’ you 
know how to do, you can do on a fire- 
place.” Nancy replies that "I cooked 
for thi'ee d if ’rent men before I mar- 
ried you!” and this elicits the l'etort: 
“Yes, and they’re all dead now!” 
Then Nancy says something that just- 
ifies our suspecting Uncle Josh, like 
many New Englanders, is "a leetle 
closefisted.” She snaps: “I know an- 
other one that’s dead, only he’s too 
stingy to have a funeral!” 

Mr. Johnston remarks that Mr. 
Weathersby’s strongest expi'ession was 
"thunderaton !” but he must have for- 
gotten “Uncle Josh’s New Year’s 
Pledge.” Of course Stewart didn’t 
use profanity on records, but in this 
one he tells of how Joshua took a 
pledge to “quit cussin’ ” only to break 
it when he fell down the cellar stairs. 
I can't recall that Uncle Josh smoked 
or drank anything harder than cider, 
but in "Uncle Josh Keeps House” a 
series of calamities included his drop- 
ping his chewing tobacco into the 
rhn'-n 

It is true that Josh poked good- 
natured fun at some aspects of back- 
woods religion. In "Uncle Josh at a 
Camp Meeting” his imitation of the 
pious brother who intoned "Yea. ver- 
ily!” is a masterpiece of unctuous 
humor. But devotions at bedtime ap- 
pear to have been a l’egular part of 
life in Uncle Josh’s home. Mr. John- 
ston called attention to the singing of 
"Ring the Bells of Heaven” in "Christ- 
mas Time at Punkin Center.” He 
might have mentioned that in the 
Columbia record of "Evening Times 
at Punkin Center,” made in 1903, 
Uncle Josh leads the family circle in 
singing "On Jordan’s Stormy Banks 
I Stand.” This recoi'd was discon- 
tinued some years later, but was re- 
made and reissued under a new num- 
ber in 3919. In the later, improved 
version the concluding hymn is "Sweet 


Hour of Prayer.” A touch of topical- 
ity resulting from World War One is 
given by a mention that "Reuben” 
(apparently one of Aunt Nancy’s 
children by a former husband) is in 
France and has never seen his baby 
son. I may mention here that when 
Columbia cut out an Uncle Josh re- 
cord, Cal usually re-made it a few 
years later and saw it acquire renewed 
popularity. He does not seem to have 
followed this re-making process with 
any other company. 

We don’t know the population of 
Punkin Center, but it had a news- 
paper, the weekly Bugle. (There was 
also a short-lived daily.) When a 
touring chiropractor (in "Train Time 
at Punkin Center”) asks what is the 
population, Uncle Josh answers, "Prin- 
cipally fruit.” Told that the visitor 
wants to know how many persons live 
there, Josh replies: "Git out an’ 
count ’em! They’i'e all here at train 
time!” In another record, it is said 
that a train comes to Punkin Center 
only once a week. No wonder Uncle 
Josh referred to himself in one of his 
songs as "a durned old rube from a 
high-grass town!” 

Since Stewai*t was born on a Vir- 
ginia farm and grew up thei’e in re- 
construction days, he probably was a 
Democi’at, if his early environment 
counted for much. He looked so much 
like William Jennings Bryan that he 
was frequently mistaken for the 
Democi’ats’ perennial presidential no- 
minee. However, Punkin Center was 
staunchly Republican. We leaim, by 
hearing the Edison cylindex', "Uncle 
Josh’s Letter From Home” that there 
were only ten voters in the village and 
that Punkin Center would have gone 
Republican by a majority of ten if 
Ezra Hoskins hadn’t been cross-eyed 
and mistakenly placed his mai'k in the 
Democratic paid: of the ballot. 

This same record mentions the only 
death I can recall of a Punkin Center 
charactei', but Uncle Josh doesn’t 
seem to expect us to take it seriously. 
He says that Reuben Hendricks was 
on the top floor of the rubber factory 
when it caught fire. To save himself, 
Reuben encased his pei'son in so much 
rubber that he started bouncixxg when 
he jumped and hit the sidewalk. He 
bounced for four days, “and then we 
had to shoot the durn fool to keep 
him from starvin’ to death.” Of 
course, nobody really believes this 
whopper, which Josh also tells Aunt 
Nancy in "Uncle Josh’s Coui’tship.” 
Anyway, what would Punkin Center 
be doing with a rubber factory? 

Ranking next to Josh and Nancy 
probably is Jim Lawson, a wooden- 
legged Civil War veteran, who seems 
to be the hamlet’s official sot, liar and 
horse trader. Even so, Jim has his 
better qualities. He must have been 
gifted with a good voice, for ordinar- 
ily he sang m the chui’ch choir. His 
singing ended for a while after he 
had a misadventure with a skunk, 
which is related in the 1903 Columbia 
record, "Ground Hog Day at Punkin 
Center.” As Uncle Josh hilai'iously 
tells it: "We used to give Jim a dol- 
lar a Sunday to sing in the choir down 
to the chui’ch but now they’re givin’ 
him a dollar every Sunday to stay 
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away!” At best, Mr. Lawson's spir- 
itual development was low. In “The 
Revival at Punkin Center,” Uncle 
Josh quotes the revivalist as saying 
that hell's full of champagne, fast- 
stepping race horses and beautiful 
women, and the rapturous exclama- 
tion that Jim shouted broke up the 
meeting. 

On one occasion, Uncle Josh was 
summoned to the county seat as a 
court witness, and Jim went with him. 
They stayed in a hotel known as the 
Bug House, because it was operated 
by a man named Bug. At the end, 
when Josh is ready to go home, after 
being rejected as a witness on the 
ground that he had “just got out of 
the bug house," the sheriff has Jim 
in tow and says that, judging by the 


What to Look for When 

By GLENN P. HECKERT 

Music boxes were made in a good 
many dfferent grades, and the case is 
often a good guide to the quality of 
the works. The earliest boxes were in 
plain walnut, mahogany, or any other 
wood cases, without any inside cover 
glass, and were key wound. Although 
the tunes were not chosen for Amer- 
ican trade, the arrangement was good. 
Later the cases had inlaid covers and 
stained or grained boxes. 

The Program Card is of consider- 
able value because the memory of 
some of the older titles has almost 
entirely disappeared. The selection of 
the airs was often a strange com- 
bination of popular classics, hymns, 
patriotic, operas, etc. These features, 
combined with the grade and condi- 
tion of the works, determines its value 
to the ultimate owner. 

It is necessary to balance these 
features, one against another, when 
deciding whether or not to purchase 
a box. The use a box has had deter- 
mines the cost of restoring it. So. it 
is necessary to examine the works 
from that standpoint. A box may be 
worn out from constant use. Some 
have had lots of oil put in, usually in 
the wrong place and on top of the 
dirt. I refer to the pinion leaves, pi- 
vots, and worm of the governor. Al- 
most never do you find oil in the 
mainspring. If the owner has oiled the 
cylinder pins, he has usually preserv- 
ed the most vital part, although the 
cylinder in this case is usually black 
with hardened oil and dust. There is 
a way to clean this all off without in- 
jury — except verdigris spots. Also, 
this type of dirt gathers under the 
points of the teeth and deadens the 
tone. After prolonged soaking, this 
dirt can all be cleaned away and the 
clear ringing tone that is found only 
in a music box, will be restored. But 
if the box has had lots of use and no 
oil on the pins, the pins become round- 
ed on the ends. Also, the points of the 
teeth become rounded and the damp- 
ers break off, too. 

Since the pins do not wear down 
evenly, it is necessary to grind the 
tops down in a lathe enough to even 
them up. This gets rid -of the clicking 


way Mr. Lawson has been carrying 
on, he intends to keep him “in the bug 
house." 

Other well known Punkin Center 
folks, in adition to many minor char- 
acters, are Si Pettingill, the grocer; 
Lige Willitt; Deacon Witherspoon; 
Ezra Hoskins, the tavern keeper; 
Hank Weaver and Cynthia Lawson, 
Jim's wife. All are portrayed in a 
way that makes their personalities 
and peculiarities easily understood, 
even though we usually see them only 
through the * eyes of Uncle Josh, 
Summed up, the Punkin Center re- 
cords constitute a truthful picture of 
the humorous side of the typical 
Yankee village of two or three gen- 
erations ago. 

(To be Continued) 


Purchasing a Music Box 

and snapping noise. So when you ex- 
amine a box, examine the condition of 
the pins first. If there are many bent 
and broken, it is a long, slow job to 
straighten up the bent ones and re- 
place the broken ones. This must be 
done before grinding the pins. Also, 
the points of the teeth must be lapped 
on a surface plate until all roundness 
disappears, the dampers reshaped and 
the broken ones replaced. Like the 
cylinder pins, the comb points do not 
wear down evenly. The most active 
ones become shortest. Particularly 
this is true of the bass notes which 
are stiffer. 

If there are too many broken points 
and teeth, I would not advise anyone 
to buy it because it indicates general 
misuse. With modern wafer-thin 
grinding wheels, the broken points of 
teeth can be replaced. The disk makes 
a pei’fect slot without first detemper- 
ing the tooth. Great care must be used 
in setting the points and finishing 
them up. The replacement of a tooth 
is a slow, painstaking job. We see 
very few new teeth that have been put 
into a comb that are well finished and 
properly tuned. Look for missing 
dampers and see that the lead weights 
under the lower teeth are not corroded 
and eaten away from exposure to 
dampness. If they are reduced in 
weight, the tone will be high and tin- 
ny. The weights must be replaced 
with ones that are too heavy by sold- 
ering on new ones. Of course, if they 
are not too far gone, they can be 
cleaned and some soft solder added 
until they are properly tuned. It is 
quite an art to tune a whole comb. 
But it is not so serious to retune an 
individual tooth here and there. 

If the box will run, listen how it 
plays. Other points to consider are 
the mainspring and ratched pawls and 
ratched wheels. Cautiously try the 
winding for this. Look to see if the 
stop works are broken or missing. See 
if the governor turns freely. If not, 
this is usually an indication of wear 
in the pivots, escape wheel, and thread 
of the screw. It requires great care 
and practice to regrind or polish a cut 
worm. The jewel may be cut, too. 
These I usually replace with flat back 
garnets, taken from an old garnet 


brooch. The pivot holes frequently 
need bushing. The barrel arbor bear- 
ings frequently need to be polished 
and the barrel holes bushed. Frequent- 
ly, the mainsprings are found to be 
too strong and will run the box too 
fast. Weaker springs should be put in 
to run the box at the proper speed and 
to save wear. Worn wheel teeth can 
be recut, or the wheel should be re- 
placed. 

Sometimes a music box has stop- 
ped from some minor cause or obscure 
factory error, and has been set away 
in an attic or cellar for many years. 
These boxes are seldom worn and will 
often restore like new. Sometimes 
boxes have been tinkered with by an 
inexperienced person. You must be 
alert about this, for music boxes are 
often sold after someone has made a 
futile attempt to repair them and the 
damage does not show. 

I own a box, the case of which is 
practically ruined from rotting at the 
bottom, but the works are good. Some 
day, I expect to find a good case into 
which these works will fit. 

Cut up screw slots indicate tinker- 
ing, so examine the box well for hid- 
den defects. If the box has been ex- 
posed to heat, the cement in the cyl- 
inder may all be on one side. In this 
condition, the cylinder will not slide 
on its shaft. If so, recementing is 
necessary. Ruined boxes are not worth 
restoring, but can often be bought 
cheaply and kept for parts for re- 
paring other boxes. The screws are all 
metric, and any replacements of 
screws must either be hand made or 
taken from old boxes. Considering 
that most boxes have never been 
thoroughly cleaned, 60 or 70 years of 
dirt is quite a matter to remove. The 
mainspring should be removed, clean- 
ed, and coated with coarse graphite 
flakes in vaseline. Large boxes often 
can be purchased at proportionally 
more reasonable prices than small 
boxes because the modern homes do 
not allow room to display them. Fine 
quality small or medium size boxes 
are rare today, because there weren't 
many of them made. There are many 
cheap boxes in stained cases on the 
market, but the. selection of tunes and 
the playing is not too good, and the 
workmanship in concealed places is 
poor and rough. In the miniature box- 
es, about the same rule applies. 


LINCOLNIANA IN 1950 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 

Reluctant Contemporary, Abraham 
Lincoln," 

A committee appointed by Gover- 
nor Adlai Stevenson of Illinois is try- 
ing to raise funds for the purchase 
of the Barrett collection of Lincoln- 
iana to be presented to the Illinois 
Historical Society. Much progress 
has been made, but more contribu- 
tions are needed. Please send them 
to George Bettinghaus, Treasurer, 
Marine Bank, Springfield, Illinois. 

The Fellowship Groups are active' 
throughout the country, Washington 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 27>‘ 
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rangements for a hearing of this 
record. 

12620 DOPO (Tosti). (40123A) 10", orch. 
acc. Interpretation very much in 
keeping with the spirit of the song. 
Sincerely done. 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

GAL STEWART III 


12021 GOOD-BYE (TOSTI). 10", orch. ^ r 

acc., in English. The singer is ap- By JIM WALSH 

parently uncomfortable in the Eng- 
lish text and the performance suf- 


fers accordingly. Also unwarranted 
liberties are taken with the melodic 
line. 

12622 MIGNON: STYRIENNE. 10". orch. 
acc. This record, which is labelled 
“Yo conosco un garzonel”, gives 
us good proof that Mantelii — when 
tne occasion demanded it — could 
display dark mezzo tones cf the 
finest timbre. The interpretations 
seems to lack sparkle and light- 
ness. although the laughing pas- 
sage, since unforced, sounds nat- 
ural. 

13272 ME LLAMAM LA PRIMOROSA 
(Nieto y Ciminez). (d/s 24002). 12", 
orch. acc. This difficult piece gives 
gives Mantelii ample 1 opportunity to 
show to advantage the extent of 
her technical resources, despite 
the fact that at times the voice now 
sounds well worn. 

13273 LOS OJOS NEGROS (Alvarez), 
(d/s 24001). 12", orch. acc. This 
selection reveals the suggestion 
that Mantelli's voice was not al- 
ways free from a strident, even 
acid, Quality. Obviously recorded 
during this singer's vocal decline. 

ROMEO ET JULIETTE: CANZONE 
STEPHANO. 12", orch. acc. Only 
a white label test of this record 
has been reported and heard. The 
voice is light and well under con- 
trol. 

SAMSON ET DALILA: PRIN TEMPS 
QUI COMMENCE. 10". Writer un- 
able to make arrangements for a 
hearing of this record. No number, 
no details have been reported. Put 
it is certain the record was made 
and issued. 


After nearly a decade of free-lanc- 
ing, Cal Stewart became one of the 
few pioneer recording artists under 
contract to only one company when he 
signed up exclusively with Columbia 
late in 1903. The February, 1904, 
issue of Columbia Record said: “Mr. 
Cal Stewart has . . ; entered into an 
exclusive contract with the Columbia 
Company. His unique work is held 
in high esteem by record users every- 
where. There is nothing more enter- 
taining than Uncle Josh’s monologs. 
Mr. Stewart’s quiet humor and in- 
fectious laugh are as a ray of sun- 
shine on a dismal day.” 

An unusual record in which Stew- 
art took part soon after his exclusive 
contract began was the cylinder of 
“Deacon Coopley’s Chicken Raid,” in 
which he joined forces with Len 
Spencer and Bob Roberts. Spencer’s 
name came first, then Stewart’s, 
with Roberts’ last. As might be ex- 
pected, the sketch was written by the 
unfailingly ingenious Mr. Spencer, 
The brief supplement description 
was : “Dark night, everything still, 
Deacon Coopley and Brother Pinch on 
the raid — all asleep except Towser. 
Farmer Skinner finds ’not a feather 
left” 

Stewart himself sometimes -wrote 
sketches, and even songs, that were 
recorded by other artists. In July, 


mtiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiitiiDiiiiniiiitiatuuiimiiaiinfiiniiiaiimiiHMiDiiiitmiHiaiiiiiiiiiniaiitiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiDuiiiiniiiiaiiiiinjiiiian^ 

MUSIC BOXES I 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned § 
and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in = 
combs, cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. § 

' Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines | 
playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums,. = 
bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout, s 
Rare; ]t>ird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. | 
Music, box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird g 
in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. tfc | 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 

inifiiijaniJHiiiniaiiiitiiinirDiiiiniiiJiiQiiHiuiuiiaiiufiiiiiiiaiimiituiiaiiiiiuiuiifliiuiiiniHaiuNiiniiiaitiiiJiiiniaiuiiiJiuHaiiiiiiNHijQiu^ 


n . MUSIC BOXES 

^ - All Types — Repaired 

, Bought and Sold 

Swiss music hoses rebuilt to original condition. Only 'remaining source of supply of pins In the 
world for repLnnlug cylinders. Broken teeth In combs replaced and properly tuned. All parts repaired 
or renewed. All work guaranteed. 

targo stock of fine music boxes for sale. SWISS boxes wUh from 1 to 12 cylinders. DTSC 
boxes of all makes and sizes. Regina, Mira, Stella, etc. 

Many fine mechanical musical items, bird boxes, birds in cages, etc. Send for list, stating your 
requirements. Estimates and approvals cheerfully given. 

A. V. BORNAND CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. 

(Originally established in Switzerland in 1825) tf0 


1905, Columbia issued a cylinder sung 
by Bob Roberts of a song I have never 
heard, which was obviously a “plug” 
for the Columbia machine. Its title 
was “I want a Graphophone.” The 
description says that it was “com- 
posed by Cal Stewart (Uncle Josh 
Weathersby) and termed it “a decided 
hit, sure to please all owners of 
graphophones or other talking ma- 
chines.” 

Stewart also wrote a Negro dia- 
lect sketch, “A Meeting of the Hen 
Roost Club,” which the Peerless Quar- 
tet recorded for virtually all the 
companies. He likewise was re- 
sponsible for the 12 inch Columbia 
disc of “A ’Possum Supper at Dark- 
town Church.” The record label says 
that the artists are “Cal Stewart and 
Company,” but I cannot detect a 
voice that can be identified as Cal’s. 

Even as late as 1919, when Stewart 
and his business associate, Fred Ha- 
ger. were operating a music publish- 
ing company, he turned out a pre- 
sumably serious ballad, “Where the 
Wabash Waters Flow.” This was 
recorded by the Peerless for Co- 
lumbia, but was never issued. 

Victor, with its permanent metal 
disc masters, was not greatly - in- 
convenienced by Stewart’s becoming 
an exclusive Columbia Artist. It 
continued to list the records he had 
already made, but of course could not 
offer the comedian's new songs and 
sketches. Edison’s problem was 
different. By the gold moulded 
system of making - 'cylinders, the 
master record was destroyed im pre- 
paring working moulds.. A large 
number of moulds could be stored, 
from which many thousand of com- 
mercial records were taken, but 
eventually the moulds wore. out. 
That meant that if the original artist 
was no longer working, for Edison the 
records either had to be discontinued 
or remade by somebody else. 

For a while, after mould defects 
were found, Edison ceased to list 
Uncle Josh records. But in Decemb- 
er, 1905, the company offered a 
recording of “I’m Old But I’m 
Awfully Tough,” by a newcomer, An- 
drew Keefe, with this explanation: ' 

''Since circumstances made it impos- 
sible to supply the trade with this record 
and later made it necessary to elimi- 
nate it from our catalog, we have' prob- 
ably had more requests for this selec- 
tion than any other ... In making it 
oyer, we shall, beyond question, be 
pleasing thousands of present and pros- 
pective owners of phonographs, and we 
anticipate that until the trade is again 
supplied there will be a great demand 
lor it. In Mr. Keefe we have found an 
artist who has done this song full justice 
and we believe that this record of it will 
eQual in popularity any one previously 
made.” 

Keefe had another imitation of 
Stewart. “Uncle Josh in a Depart- 
ment Store,” in the Edison list for 
February, 1906. Even before the 
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“Uncle Josh” Objects to Imitators 
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:j0^o 

/ am under exclusive centred with the Columbia 
Phonograph Company , for my services In the making 
of the “Unde Josh Weathersby" series of records . 
Other records hearing the title of Unde Josh or sold 
as Unde Josh records arc not genuine as l am the 
originator of aU the “Unde Josh Weathersby" rec- 
ords* Sincerely yours, 

CAL STEWART , 


Cal Stewart did not like imitators, as this broadside indicates. 


first of these records appeared, Stew- 
art must have got wind of his im- 
personator's engagement, for the 
September, 1905, Columbia Record 
contained photographs of the Pump- 
kin Center originator, both as him- 
self and as Uncle Josh, followed by a 
large heading which read, “Uncle 
Josh Objects to Imitators,” and the 
slatement: 

“Most conclusive proof of the popu- 
larity of the ‘Uncle Josh Weathersby’ 
series of cylinder records is that com- 
petitors of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company are endeavoring to imitate 
them. Cal Stewart, the originator 
of all the ‘Uncle Josh’ records are o- 
riginal, unique, clean and wholesome. 
Insist on getting the genuine, to be 
had ONLY from COLUMBIA AGEN- 
CIES and duly authorized dealers.” 
Then followed a letter from Stewart: 

“To all Dealers in Talking Ma- 


chine Goods. I am under exclusive 
contract with the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company for my services in the 
making of the ‘Uncle Josh Weathers- 
by' series of records. Other records 
bearing the title of Uncle Josh or sold 
as Uncle Josh records are not genu- 
uine, as I am the originator of all 
the ‘Uncle Josh Weathersby' records. 
Sincerely yours. Cal Stewart.” 

Stewart may have had reason to be 
annoyed, but there was no cause to be 
alarmed, by the prospect of compe- 
tition from Andrew Keefe. The rea- 
son for this is explained in a letter 
from a veteran Edison employee, who 
perfers not to be identified but has 
been with the company almost 50 
years and overflows with remi- 
niscences of the early recording days: 

“I came here about 1902, but it 
seemed Cal had got sore about some- 
thing and would not record for 


Edison. It was quite a few years 
before he came around again. We 
tried to get somebody else to do ‘rube’ 
dialect stories, but no good results. 

“There was a fellow came in from 
Albany and he could imitate Cal's 
voice on the records, but he was hard 
to make understand what was needed. 
Once he started to do the Chinese 
Laundry record of Cal's. I wrote it 
out on the typewriter, and in places 
where the Chinaman answered Uncle 
Josh, I could not write Chinese and 
wrote in, ‘Fake Chinese talk.’ The 
imitator, when he got to this line, 
always said, ‘Fake Chinese talk.' 
Frank Cronkhite, the recording di- 
rector, tried to explain by voice what 
was required, but the fellow always 
went back to his ‘Fake Chinese talk.' 
Well, he went back to Albany with no 
regrets. He did make a record or 
two, I can't recall if they were ever 
listed. They were cylinders, made 
between 1904 and 1908.” 

This quotation doesn't do absolute 
justice to Keefe, since, in spite of 
being slow about learning to “fake 
Chinese talk,” he did eventually suc- 
ceed in recording that particular skit. 
His third, and last, cylinder, “Uncle 
Josh in a Chinese Laundry,” ap- 
peared in the Edison list for Feb- 
luary, 1907. 

Andrew Keefe must have been a 
character. He was the subject of the 
following article, which probably was 
not especially accurate, in the Talk- 
ing Machine News for October 15, 
1906: 

"LAUGHING SONGS — SOMETHING 
ABOUT THE MAN WHO MAKES 
THEM IN THE STATES. — Ha, ha. ha, 
ha, — a, ha. ha, ha, ha — I am old but I'm 
awfully tough! To sing this and other 
laughing songs, the selling agent for 
talking machines hunted high and low, 
over the whole United States. There 
may have been another man capable of 
singing these songs, but after a search 
of months and after trying some of the 
most talented performers on the vaude- 
ville stage, the right man was found in 
the person of Andrew Keefe, once a 
junk dealer, and now conducting a retail 
stove store. Possessing a hearty laugh 
that is infectious: a voice that is mus- 
ical and versatile, capable of imitating 
the female voice, from contralto to 
soprano range, or the male from bari- 
tone to tenor, Mr. Keefe also tells ‘Casey 1 
stories into the phonograph. The dis- 
covery of Keefe was quite accidental. 
While a phonograph traveling man was 
visiting a talking machine store . . . 
Keefe came strolling in. ‘Say, I want 
to make a phonograph record for you, 1 
said Keefe. At the time a record was 
being played, sung by Miss Ada Jones. 
*Say,' said Keefe, T can sing like that.’ 

“Now, to anybody acquainted with the 
phonograph, this sounded like a boast, 
for be it .mown that Miss Jones is simply 
in a class by herself. However, Keefe 
sprung a surprise. Twisting his mouth 
into a peculiar shape, he started in on 
‘Just Plain Polks.’ It was Miss Jones' 
voice almost perfect. 

“However, it was In his own natural 
laughing songs that Keefe made his hit. 
He was instructed to sing in his own 
way a song accompanied by a piano. 
The experts agreed that they had found 
a star performer. Keefe was told to re- 
turn to the laboratory three days later, 
when they would start making some of 
his records, with band accompaniment. 

“He did not know what was in store 
for him when he arrived at the labora- 
tory at the time specified to begin mak- 
ing his records for the largest audience 
a singer can ever have — the phono- 
graph audience. Andy Keeto’s songs, 
when he sung then and there in the 
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phonograph, are now being sung through 
that instrument in over a million 
homes." 

As a means of romanticizing and 
glamourizing the erstwhile junk deal- 
er, that article does a pretty good 
job, but I doubt that there are many 
grains of truth in it Keefe may 
have had facile powers of imitation, 
tmt his slowness to understand in- 
structions cut short his career as an 
imitator of "Uncle Josh.” And inci- 
dentally, I don't think he made any 
"Casey” records. The Talking Ma- 
chine N.ews writer must have con- 
fused him with John Kaiser, who 
carried on Edison's "Casey” series 
which had been started by Russell 
Hunting. Kaiser was the original 
announcer for the Zonophone Compa- 
ny. 

Although they do not strictly be- 
long in this place, my Edison friend 
gave some other side lights on Cal 
Stewart’s personality and working 
methods which perhaps I may as well 
quote now: 

"I remember a show Cal appeared 
in at the Orange Opera House years 
ago. It was some special per- 
formance and mostly Edison artists 
appeared. Cal was in a skit. I don't 
recall the plot but it was a steamboat 
scene, and Cal was supposed to dive 
or jump over the rail — I think, to 
rescue someone — and land on a mat- 
tress or heavy padding, and a stage 
hand was to splash water to make it 
realistic. Well, Cal dived, but some- 
body had moved the mattress and in- 
stead of a splash there was a sound 
of BUMP ! with some loud words. 
Cal was not badly hurt, but he was 
sore, bodily and mentally. The cul- 
prit was not revealed, but legend 
blamed Arthur Collins. 

"When Cal came in to record he 
usually had the stories written in long, 
hand, each enough for about 20 mi- 
nutes. Cal would go over it and when 
he had cut it properly for a four- 
minute record, I would typewrite it 
for him. He asked me once what I 
thought of one of the stories and I 
told him it didn't sound like much. 
He agreed, but added that when he 
put his personality in the material it 
would sound better. IT DID. 

"I believe it was in May or June 
the year Cal died, he was in the t :■ 
cording studio and was telling me a* 
the special car he had bought. It 
belonged to some magician and was 
on a siding at Asbury Park. Cal 
was going to use it for traveling 
about on his tours, but he did not live 
to do it. I looked up the car when I 
was at Asbury, and it was a fine one. 
If I remember, it had a back plat- 
form with an awning.” 

The veteran Edisonian comments 
as follows on Stewart’s singing a- 
bility, or — to be frank — his lack of a- 
bility to vocalize: 

"Someone wrote in, saying he 
doubted that Cal made singing re- 
cords, but Cal did make a laughing 
song, T’m Old But I’m awfully 
Tough.’ and several rube songs. You 
might call it singing, but not ac- 
cording to operatic standards. In 
fact, I recall he made a record of a 
song about Skowhegan, Maine, and 
he got a letter from a record buyer. 
The man said he wouldn't want to 


RECORDS 


VICTOR RED SEAL records, 50c each. 
Thousands by Heifetz. Elman, Kreisler, 
Paderewski, Powell. Gluck, Homer, Alda, 
Werranrath, Williams, Whitehall, Gar- 
rison, McCormack, othera. Write warts 
or visit— Heymon, 628 East 3rd St., 

Brooklyn 18. N Y. mh3065 

MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices, — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

mh3004 

RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
list. Classical, vocal, popular, collector's 
items. Write: — Delano, 349 Lindenwold. 
Ambler, Penna. mh6445 

MONTHLY AUCTION SALE: Old 
vocal operatic records. Free list. — Col- 
lectors’ Haven, 148 Hancock c?t., Brook- 

iyn 16, N. Y. ap3882 

FOR SALE; Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, banad, popular, Jazz, 190U-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O'Brien, iurst Ave., New Town 

Square, Pennsylvania. ; ol 22741 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

f6Q84 

REGULAR AUCTIONS classical vocal 
records Free lists.— S. J. Mitchell, 1280 
Raleigh St., Denver 4, Colo. ap3422 
ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hirsoiiman, 1UU Duncan. Ave., 
Jersey City t>, N. J, 0120121 

Rare Records! Our March catalogue 
feautres Batistini, Caruso, McCor- 
mack, Slezak, Ivogun, Galvany, Kurz, 
Boninsegna, Zenatello, Patti, 200 
others! Bargain Prices! Reserve your 
copy now! — 2327 Arthur St., Los 
Angeles 65, Calif. my3027 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Rilev. 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

my30S4 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors' items to Just good "listening." 
Large, varied stock. Please state 
"wants". For Information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 502 East 
88th St.. N. Y 28. New York. nl26681 
OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North TnJrd, Richmond, Va. my3252 

Elizabeth Schumann Acoustics 
wanted. Also her Edisons. — 2327 
Arthur St., Los Angeles 65. Calif. 
mh3063 

WANTED: YVETTE GUI LBERT re- 
cords (except domestic Columbia®) — 
Edward Jahes. 1617 Jaynes St., Berkeley 

3, California. mh!211 

COLLECTORS’ GUIDE to American 
Recordings. 1896-1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.76. — American Record Collectors’ Eht- 
change, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 

New York. my3253 

FOREIGN DELETIONS: Ansseau, 
Chaliapin, Cortis, Hislop, Lilli Lehmann. 
Gerhardt, Husch, Panzera, others, for 
sale. — Rosarla Farlstf, 1433 Stouth 7th St., 
Philadelphia 47, Penna. mh!002 


WILL BUY used phonograph records, 
00116011008 or dealer's stock, any amount, 
made before 1940, $15 to $30 per hundred. 
— Jacob S. Schneider, 128 W. 66th 
New York 23, New York. au 68801 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR SALE: Music rolls for National 
Automatic Plano. Over 100 American 
Lunes available. Send for Hat. Also want 
p.uslc roWs of all descriptions — Russell 
Miller. 3274 Adriatic Ave., Long Beach 
10. Calif. mh62511 


EDISON CYLINDER phonographs for 
sale. One table model disc machine. — 
Karr Museum, -Stanberry, Mo. mhl211 


WANTED: Cylinder records, machines, 
and catalogues. — Elmer Moore, 1035 
17th Slieet. Santa Monica, Cali l. mli34Z2 
RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. AJ1 
mukes for sale. Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp please. — "Pastonow” Records, 
2 Li N. Market St.. Rockville, Ind. 

d!24461 

WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac” 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 

Mateo. Callt. dl28402 

WANTED: Old Music Books for my 
personal collection. Also old Hymnals. 
Send description, title and publication 
date. — Van Sciver Miller, South Boule- 
vard, Nyack, N. Y. ap3004 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, as- 
sorted tunes, $1.80 direct from importer. 
— Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row, New York 

7, New York. mhl 

WANTED: Hurdy Gurdy in good work- 
ing order. Describe fully, with price. — 
Dwight J. Wilson, 300 Bitting Building, 

W4chita 2, Kansas. my3023 

OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell, 
trade, — Dean Snyder, 102 <So. Main St.. 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. my3272 

BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Everythin %. Catalog 10c. — Fore’s, 
3351 High, Denver 5, Colorado. Jel24Q7 
FOR SALE: 1 DU BOIS & Stodart piano 
(spinet) circa 1824; rosewood, curly 
maple, crotch mahogany. Pure ivory key- 
board, iron pin block for greater strength; 
keymaker's name written on one key: 
2 folding music racks,.-! -.inside. ; . ojL piano 
when opened. Price, $450 - One Aster 1 and 
Norwood dainty spinet- piano, circa. 18-13. 
Price, $350. Both are . collectors' -■ items. 
More information concerning these items 
if so desired. Write:— Mrs. Henry. LickeL 
The Five Antique ■ Shop, 347 Amsterdam 
A New York 23, Y ny3660a 

MBL.^DEONS, Melodeon organs. Beau- 
ful restored instruments for sale. Will 
buy instruments needing repairs. Ex- 
pert repairing service.— C-sharp Shop, 
416 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

In addition to Music ads 
in this department ( see page 41) 


WANTED 

COLUMBIA 

GRAND OPERA RECORDS 

By the Following Singers: 

★ MARCELLA SEMBRICH 

★ EDOUARD do RESZKE 

★ SCHUMANN-HEINK 

★ CAMP ANAR I 

★ SUZANNE ADAMS 

★ ANTONIO SCOTTI 

★ CHARLES GILIBERT 


TKN-INGH, BENGLK-TACED RECORDS § 
WITH RED AND GOLD OR BLACK | 
AND SILVER LABELS. j 

EDISON GRAND OPERA | 

CYLINDERS! = 

Victor! Red Seal, single-faced, with 1 
MONARCH and DELUXE labels, j 
International Zonophone Company: 1 

Disco Zonofone, Dlsque Zonophone 5 
by great singers. | 

Eugenia Mantelll; Any Zonophone oy 5 
this artist, especially her Carmen s 
arias on 40075. 

ALSO oatalogs, supptementt, pamphloU and otd l 
advertisements of rooordo and phonograph*. ; 

STEPHEN FASSETT j 
318 W. 102nd St., | 
New York (25) New Yorkf 

Penona ottering material not ipeolfled above, = 
or looking Information, are requested to enolose z 
a stamped envelope for reply. tfo£ 
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know Cal and become a friend of his, 
because 'you might insist on singing 
at my funeral and that would be too 
much to suffer ’ ” 

Among Stewart’s other “singing” 
records were “Monkey on a String,” 
“Tieklish Reuben,” “And Then I 
Laughed,” and “I Laughed at the 
Wrong Time.” One of his four- 
minute Edison cylinders combined the 
inevitable “I'm Old” with “Three 
Little Owls and the Naughty Little 
Mice,” the only record I know in 
which the comedian tries to sing with 
the Scotch accent of his forefathers, 
pronouncing “barn” as “bar-run” and 
“warm” as “war-rum.” The catchy 
little tune sounds as if it may be a 
traditional Scotch song, which Stew- 
art learned as a tot at his Virginia 
farm home from his Scottish parents. 
The combination of Yankee dialect 
with a pseudo-Scotch accent is genu- 
inely amusing. 

Returning now to Stewart's career 
as an exclusive Columbia artist, that 
company's 1906 disc record catalog 
contains 37 of his specialties, and the 
cylinder catalog probably listed at 
least that many. One which is not 
well known today is “A Political 
Meeting at Pumpkin Center,” in 
which “Joshua Weathersby of Pump- 
kin Center is presented as a candidate 
for the legislature. The County 
Band renders stirring national airs in 
honor of the occasion, which is also 
graced by the Pumpkin Center Glee 
Club.” I regret that I am without in- 
formation as to whether Uncle Josh 
was elected. 

After a few years, the “Pumpkin 
Center Man” must have decided that 
it would be more profitable to record 
his specialties for all the companies 
than to restrict himself to Columbia. 
The February, 1907, Victor supple- 
ment announced that Stewart was 
once more a Victor artist by saying: 
“Everyone will be glad to know that 
genial Cal Stewart has returned after 
extensive travels that took him over 
a great part of this world.” It 
looks as if the supplement writer 
• were trying to give the impression 
that Stewart’s absence from the 
Victor lists for the past several years 
had been caused by his being abroad 
rather than by his having an ex- 
clusive Columbia contract. Presuma- 
bly the travels referred to are those 
he had taken several years before, as 
related in the first installment of this 
series. 

Stewart’s first records, after re- 
turning to Victor, were 4979, “Uncle 
Josh and the Labor Unions,” and 
4980, “Uncle Josh's Second Visit to 
the Metropolis.” These were soon 
followed by 4999, “Ground Hog Day 
at Punkin Center,” which was already 
a favorite on Columbia. Within a 
few months Mr and M r s . Stew art, 
with the assistance of the Hayden 
Quartet, had made the record of “The 
Wedding of Uncle Josh and Aunt 
Nancy,” already mentioned, as well 
as a follow-up. “Uncle Josh and Aunt 
Nancy Go to Housekeeping.” 

If Cal really was “mad with Edi- 
son,” that feeling doesn’t seem to 
have been shared by the editor of the 
company little monthly magazine, 


The New Phonogram. Probably the 
humorist’s long absence from the Edi- 
son lists had caused the impression in 
many places that he was dead. The 
issue for November, 1904, contained 
an inquiry from “J. B.,” in remote 
New South Wales, as to whether 
Stewart was still living, and it elicited 
this reply: “We are glad to say that 
Mr. Stewart is living and, so far as 
we know, enjoying good health.” 

Whatever the comedian's former 
sentiments may have been, he was re- 
presented in the Edison l'ecord list 
for December, 1908, with two new 
two-minute offerings, “Uncle Josh’s 
Arrival in New York City” and “The 
Last Day of School at Punkin Cen- 
ter,” as well as a four-minute Am- 
berol, “The County Fair at Punkin 
Center.” 

“Uncle Josh's New Year Pledge” 
was issued in January, 1909, and a 
picture of Stewart was published ip 
that month's issue of the Phonogram. 
Edison's comment on the comedian's 
“home coming” was downright jubi- 
lant: “Now that the inimitable Cal 
Stewart has returned to the ranks of 
Edison artists there will be no let-up 
until every selection in his repertoire 
has been reproduced on Edison 
records ... It is with much pleasure 
that we print the photograph of the 
genial Cal Stewart. His return to 
the ranks of Edison artists has been 
received with great delight by thou- 
sands of phonograph owners. There 
is but one Cal Stewart and his Uncle 
Josh records will probably never be 
any more successfully imitated than 
was Joseph Jefferson's 'Rip Van 
Winkle,’ We shall continue to issue 
Mr. Stewart’s records every month.” 
(That remark about the possibility of 
imitating Stewart may have been a 
backhanded slap at poor Mr. Andrew 
Keefe!) 

In May, 1909, Edison issued “Uncle 
Josh at the Dentist's,” with Len 
Spencer taking the part of the tooth - 
drawer. A little later the pair team- 
ed up in “Uncle Josh at Coney 
Island.” Len also assisted Stewart in 
recording the dentist sketch for 
Columbia and appears to have done 
so on the Victor version, although he 
gets no catalog or label credit. (A 
flagrant example of less majesty , 
indeed!) Shortly before he died, Cal 
remade his Columbia record, with 
Harry C. Browne taking the dentist 
role. 

During this period, Stewart also 
was making U. S. Everlasting cylin- 
ders. The catalog of; this company, 
founded by Albert 1 Behzlar and other 
artists and officials who left Edison 
to start their own business, said of 
the comedian that “His famous 'Uncle 
Josh’ sketches have made the whole 
world laugh. His best impersonations 
are found on U. S. records. They 
are without doubt among the best 
talking records ever put out.” Among 
these were a coupling of “I’m Old” 
and “The Three Little Owls” and a 
monolog that no other company seems 
to have recorded, “Uncle Josh and 
the Osteopath.” Mrs. Stewart, who 
hadn't made records for several 
years, joined Cal in “Uncle Josh and 
Nancy's Courtship.” 


The cheery old gentleman from 
Punkin Center even was represented 
in the barely more than mythical hill- 
and-dale records, played with a 
sapphire point, which the fledgling 
Sonora company advertised in 1910- 
11. I have never seen one of these 
records, and don't know anyone who 
has, but they were probably manu- 
factured m minute quantities for 
Sonora by the Keen-o-Phone (later, 
Rex) Record Company of Phila- 
delphia, with which Fred Hager was 
for a time associated. The trade- 
mark showed three cherubs, one play- 
ing a violin. Although the records 
were double-faced, each side had its 
separate number. No. 5003, “Uncle 
Josh in a Chinese Laundry.” Again, 
on 5005, there was “Uncle Josh in a 
Department Store,” with 5009, “Uncle 
Josh's Second Visit to New York.” 
On 5010 we have “Uncle Josh at the 
Dentist's,” by (can this be possible?) 
“Stewart and Alexander,” doubled 
with 5007 “Uncle Josh and the 
Sailor.” r> 

It is- almost unbelieveable, but 
“Stewart and Alexander” seems to 
indicate that in making the Sonora 
record of Uncle Josh's trials with the 
dentist, Stewart had the assistance of 
the fabulous George Alexander, who 
is best remembered today by his 
recordings of patriotic songs, hymns 
and standard concert numbers for 
Columbia, although he sang a little 
at one time or other for Victor, Edi- 
son and Zonophone. Nowhere else 
have I seen any indication that 
Alexander ever undertook a comedy 
role. And until this record came to 
my attention I had believed, because 
of a statement once made to me by a 
Columbia official, that Alexander died 
some time around 1908, just before 
double-faced records became a per- 
manent feature of the Columbia cata- 
log. He remains a “mystery man” — 
just as it is still a mystery how Cal 
Stewart, born on an impoverished 
Virginia farm, could have been tak- 
ing "pickaninny parts” on the stage 
in Baltimore at the age of seven ! 

Alexander also appears in the 1912 
U. S. Everlasting catalog, so the re- 
port of his earlier death must have 
been “exaggerated.” 

In issuing “Uncle Josh at the Den- 
tist's,” the Edison company took the 
drastic step of rating Stewart a 
notch above his partner for the occa- 
sion, Len Spencer, in the making of 
comic records. The heretical supple- 
ment annotation — surely one of the 
most flagrant examples of Use ma- 
jesty in the history of recorded music 
was; 

“Another of Mr. Stewart's original 
Rube sketches. Mr. Stewart has no 
rival in records of this kind, but Mr. 
Spencer is a close second in making 
successful talking records. Together 
they made a. great combination.” 

One wonders if Leonard Garfield 
Spencer ever read those three sen- 
tences, and. if so, what he thought 
and said. Since “The First Genius of 
the Phonograph” wasn’t, in the habit 
of considering himself second to any- 
body in any kind of recorded work, 
his . remarks probably would have been 
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more stimulating than edifying. Pro- 
bably he didn’t read the supplement, 
for he kept on making Edison records. 

It’s unlikely that those flattering- 
phases had anything to do with Stew- 
art’s decision to give up free-lancing 
and once more become an exclusive 
artist — this time for Edison. In the 
New Phonogram for November, 1911, 
was listed a four-minute record of 
“I Laughed at the Wrong Time,” and 
Edison patrons were given this glad 
news : 

“Prom now on. Cal Stewart (‘Uncle 
Josh Weathersby’) will make records too 
the Edison Company exclusively. His 
friends, who are legion, will be glad to 
learn that he is to be with us regularly. 
This month he sings an original laugh- 
ing song reminiscent of his boyhood 
days. His recital of the bitter exper- 
iences which resulted from his propen- 
sity to break forth into mirthful laughter 
at the most inopportune moments must 
be heard to be appreciated. His laugh, 
which is introduced all through the Re- 
cord. Is simply irresistible .’ 1 

A separate note says: 

“CAL. STEWART NOW EXCLUSIVE. 
Cal S'tewart, known all over the civil- 
ized world as ‘Uncle Josh Weathersby', 
has signed a contract with the Edison 
Company for the exclusive use of his- 
talents in record-making over a period 
of five years. His record of ‘I Laughed 
at the Wrong Time,’ .... is the first 
under the new contract and will be 
eagerly bought by his host of friends .' 1 

The April, 1914, catalog of Edison 
Blue Amberol cylinders listed twelve 
records, with this comment: 

“There is but one Uncle Josh and his 
fame is eternal. Cal Stewart, as the 
originator of this clever series of stor- 
ies, has gained a world-wide reputation 
as a character comedian and dispenser 
of hearty laughs. The rustic gentleman 
has been found in almost every con- 
ceivable predicament, but his experi- 
ences never fail to produce some new 
cause for mirth. 'Uncle Josh’s hearty 
laugh is always contagious, his char- 
acterizations flawless, and his originality 
limitless,” 

If the exclusive Edison contract 
actually ran for five years, it must 
have been signed considerably before 
Stewart was represented in the Vic- 
tor supplement for September, 1915, 
with one of his most popular records, 
"War Talk at Punkin Center” and 
“Uncle Josh in a Barber Shop.” Mys- 
tifying, Catalog Editor Sam Rous 
began with, almost exactly the same 
statement that he had made eight 
years before, when the comedian’s 
Columbia contract expired: 

“Everyone will be glad to note that 
genial Cal Stewart has returned af tel- 
ex tensive travels that took him over 
a great portion of the world. He 
brings back a new stock of Yankee 
stories, two of which are now offered 
— a timely talk on a subject much 
in the public eye, which has now all 
been settled by the “arm-chair stra- 
tegists” in the Punkin Center gro- 
cery; and an amusing account of 
Uncle Josh’s experience with a talka- 
tive barber. 'Uncle Josh’ is certain of 
a warm welcome from the great Vic- 
tor family.” 

Perhaps Stewart had been out of 
the country, and had purposely signed 
up exclusively with Edison, knowing 
it would be a long time before he 
would ’’again- be available to make his 
free-lancihg rounds. Yet the fact that 
virtually the same explanation of his 


previous absence was given in 1907 
as in 1915 seems to indicate that “out 
of the country” was Victor’s stock 
explanation for issuing no Stewart 
records while he was “sewed up” by 
another company. 

I wonder if, while making his “War 
Talk” record, Cal thought about hav- 
ing made a cylinder of “Uncle Josh's 
Remarks on the Spanish Question,” 
dealing with the Spanish-American 
War, 17 years before? Whether he did 
or not, “War Talk at Punkin Cen- 
ter,” with its hilarious little song, 
“Gosh, I Wish I Was a Belgian!” is 
one of Stewart’s best records. 

In November, 1915, Victor issued 
what may have been ’the biggest sell- 
ing Cal Stewart record. It combined 
“The Village Gossips,” by Stewart 
and Byron G. Harlan (a skit which 
he had previously done for Edison 
with Steve Porter) with “Uncle Josh 
Buys an Automobile.” My copy of this 
record is a 26-Q pressing, which indi- 
cates that about half a million copies 
had been made at the time this one 
was turned out 

(To be Concluded ) 

— 0 — 

Another Record 
by Bert Williams 

Allen G. Debus, of Bloomington. 
Ind., calls attention to one i^ecord 
that was inadvertently omitted from 
the Bert Williams list in the Novem- 
ber issue of HOBBIES, It is Colum- 
bia No. A303, “He’s a Cousin of 
Mine,” coupled with “McGinty at the 
Living Pictures,” by Edward M. 
Favor. After being in the catalog 
only a little more than a year, this 
record was discontinued but the Wil- 
liams- half was reissued as one side 
of No. A862. 

I might also point out the likeli- 
hood that some of . the Columbia re- 
cords made by Williams from 1915 
to 1920 or a little later may have 
been dubbed onto the single-face. tfVz 
inch Little Wonder records that were 
sold for ten cents each. Only the 
first half of a standard sized record 
was used in making Little Wonders, 
but most of the popular Columbia 
records of their period were copied 
for , the smaller discs. For instance, 
T have “Back to the Carolina You 
Love.” sung by A1 Jolson on a Lit- 
tle Wonder. 

It should also be borne in mind 
that Columbias were issued under 
many other labels. s*uch as United, 
Standard, Royal. Harmony. Aretino 
and Consolidated. The ( numbers and 
couplings were the same as on the 
regular Columbia records, but names 
of artists were freauen tly omitted 
and sometimes changed. For in- 
stance. Prince’s Band became “Stand- 
ard Band” and the Columbia (Peer- 
less) Quartet was “Standard Male 
Quartet.” Climax records, on which 
artists were seldom, if ever, identi- 
fied, also were made by Columbia, 
but with different coTiplings and 
numbers. Thus some of Williams’ 
records may be found on these off- 
brands, pei'haps with his identity 
hidden under the generic term of 
“Baritone.” 

• ' w. 
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CAL STEWART IV 

By JIM WALSH 


Cal Stewart seems to have made no 
records during the two years, 1917-18, 
that the United States was directly 
involved in the first World War. I 
am not certain whether Stewart kept 
up his theatrical work, or whether, 
being of independent means, he 
simply "sat it out for the duration” 
on the farm he owned near Tipton, 
Indiana, but although there were no 
new Uncle Josh records, the old ones, 
as Fred Hager has pointed out, con- 
tinued to entertain not only the ordi- 
nary Americans at home but the 
fighting men in uniforms. 

While the war was going on, the 
phonograph companies were handi- 
capped, as they were in World War 
Two, by a shortage of materials. In 
addition, their plants were partly con- 
verted to making war equipment. 
Most of the "popular” records of the 
time were war songs. But when 
something like normal conditions re- 
turned, Victor, Columbia, Edison, 
Path6, Emerson and others were glad 
to add new Uncle Josh offerings to 
their catalogs, and it was not long 
before Stewart once more was paying 
his welcome visits to virtually all the 
recordings concerns. 

Most of the companies recorded him 
so extensively they acquired a backlog 
of masters that allowed them to go on 
issuing new Punkin Center records 
for several years after his death. 

In October, 1919, Victor announced 
one of its best known Uncle Josh 
discs: No. 18595, "Uncle Josh and 
Aunt Nancy Put Up the Kitchen 
Stove,” by Stewart and Ada Jones, 
and "Train Time at Pun'kin Centre,” 
by Cal and the American Quartet. 
(Both the needless apostrophe and 
"Centre” were Victor's own system of 
punctuation and spelling!) Here is 
the supplement description by Victor’s 
catalog editor of that period, James 
Edward Richardson, who was widely 
recognized before his death in 1928 
as one of the most graceful and enter- 
taining writers of his era. 

“Everybody by this time knows the 
Pun'kin Centre folks. The whole popu- 
lation -turns out to see that the train 
gets in and out of town; it is left won- 
dering at the occupation of the chiro- 
practor who gets off to stretch his legs 
and to bandy words with the town wit.- 
After the train whistle dies out. hear 
Aunt Nancy sing. She is carolling away 
cheerfully of Jordan’s strand, when 
Uncle Josh decides to go fishing. He is 
induced to put up the kitchen stove — 
which operation calls for three hands 
on the part of Aunt Nancy — one to 
steady the ladder, one to hold the stove- 
pipe and a third to hand up the ham- 
mer. She, Uncle Josh and the stove 
pipe descend together.” 

Both these numbers were ex- 
tensively recorded by other compa- 
nies, although Columbia apparently 
didn't make "Train Time” and its 
version of the kitchen stove catastro- 
phe wasn't placed on sale until 
December, 1920 . . . almost a year 
after Stewart's death. A 1920 Edison 
release combined “Train Time” with 


"A Darky's Oration on Women,” a 
blackface sketch by Billy Golden and 
James Marlowe. (The second side 
was an old one, for Marlowe had died 
in January, 1917.) The "Kitchen 
Stove” teamed up with the mirth- 
provoking "Uncle Josh and the Honey 
Bees.” Here is the Edison description 
of "Train Time,” obviously written 
after Stewart's death: 

“Cal Stewart wore the mantle of Den- 
man Thompson as a master of rural 
characterization. In 'Train Time 1 at 
Punkin Center 1 he gave us another 
prize cf 'hayseed humor.’ The scene is 
the railroad station, where all the town 
gathers to see what is going on and 
hear the news. Uncle Josh, played by 
Cal Stewart, is the leading citizen of 
Punkin Center, and his wit keeps the 
villagers (and us) in a state of hilarity. 
Steve Porter plays the part of Jim Law- 
son, Josh's particular friend. Billy Mur- 
ray is Ezra Hoskins and Edward Meeker 
is the tourist who wants to know ins 
and outs. The Premier Quartet furnishes 
the harmony.” (The Premier Quartet, of 
course, was the same group that sang 
for Victor as the Aj-nerican Quartet. 
When it assisted Stewart on his PathA 
record of “Train Time,” it was called 
the Premier-American Quartet. 

In the guise of Uncle Josh, Stewart 
wrote the following remarks to go 
with his disc of "Kitchen Stove” and 
"Honey Bees.” 

“When I told you folks about me and 
Nancy puttin' up the kitchen stove, I 
didn’t suppose you folks was goin’ to 
play it on your Re-Creation machine and 
let the hull world know about it. But 
Nancy says she is right glad of it, ‘cause 
now everyone will know just what a 
shiftless, no ‘count old critter I am. I 
told Nancy it wa’nt nothin’ to be 
ashamed of, givin’ people a good, hearty 
laff, and that was why X told you folks 
the story in the first place, and that 
I’d sooner tell Peter on the last Day 
about the laffs I had given folks on 
Earth than try to explain to him about 
givin' them heart akes. Yoors Trooly, 
(Signed) Cal Stewart.” 

As for the honey bees: 

“Now, folks, the moral of this story 
is, in ail bizness transactions with bees 
and mules — conduct them at the head 
end. Deacon Witherspoon says when 
you lose a bee's confidence, he won’t 
ever trust you again. I lost my bees’ 
confidence. I tried crossin' my bees like 
Jim Lawson said he did his'n. And it 
worked first rate. They was the cros- 
sest bees l ever seen the last time I 
seen them — just afore I jumped into 
the river. I haint seen them since. 
Gosh, they won’t let me git close enuff 
to see them. I’ve talked kindly to them, 
I've carried honeysuckle to them and 
tried to give them sweetened water but 
they won't have a durn thing to do with 
me. Sav, folks. I'm a- wondering *if they 
ain't Bull-sheviki bees. Yoors trooly. 
(signed) Cal Stewart.” 

Billy Murray told me some years 
ago of a pathetic incident associated 
with ‘ Train Time at Punkin Center.” 
Billy said that Stewart and the 
quartet were recording the sketch for 
one of the companies ... he thought 
it was Victor, but wasn't sure . . . 
when he saw that Cal looked ill. Pie 
nudged the quartet basso, Donald 
Chalmers, as a signal to watch Cal, 
and they were on the alert when "the 
old man,” as Billy referred to him. 


lost his balance and lurched forward. 
Murray . and Chambers caught him 
just in time to keep him from toppling 
against the recording horn. They 
learned later that Stewart had suffer- 
ed a light stroke of paralysis. But, 
after lying down for a while, he re- 
turned to the studio, and a successful 
record was made. This was the 
foreshadowing of the illness that took 
his life a few months later. 

Seeking more details concerning 
this incident, Stanley Johnston, of 
Lansing, Michigan, my fellow re- 
search worker in preparing this 
series, wrote to John Young, who, ex- 
cept for Billy Murray, is the only 
surviving member of the 1919 Amer- 
ican Quartet, and asked what he re- 
membered about the happening. Mr. 
Young replied that he couldn't ever 
recall having ever made records with 
Stewart . . . that, in fact, he could- 
n't even remember having heard the 
mmedian's nam^- 

I imagine the solution is this: 
Young was no comedian, so his place 
in the quartet was taken for the 
Uncle Josh series by somebody ac- 
customed to humorous roles. Ed- 
ward Meeker was the traveling chiro- 
practor in the Edison record, and the 
character sounds almost precisely the 
same in the Victor. "Meek,” as an 
Edison staff employee, was supposed 
to work for only that company, but 
since he was not identified on the 
label, he may have been allowed to 
help make the sketch for other compa- 
nies. 

Just a few days before Stewart's 
death, and while he was lying hope- 
lessly ill in a hospital, Columbia 
issued its re-made versions, mentioned 
in an earlier installment, of "Christ- 
mas Time” and "Evening Time at 
Punkin Center,” by Stewart, Ada 
Jones and the Peerless Quartet. 
Then, on December 7th, the well-loved 
originator of Uncle Josh and the 
other Punkin Center characters, died 
after an illness of several weeks. 
Probably only a few of his friends 
knew he was ill, so the shock and 
sadness of his going must have been 
great. 

The theatrical department of the 
New York Public- Library has only 
meager information in its files con- 
cerning Stewart, but was kind enough 
to copy for me a brief obituary notice 
which appeared in the January 9, 
1920, issue of Variety. The notice 
said that Stewart died on December 
7, 1919, in the County Hospital, and 
that when he died he had been con- 
nected with the stage about 40 years, 
first playing pickaninny parts at the 
old Ford Theater at the age of 15. 
It also said that for many years he 
ran an engine on the Wabash Road, 
being known as the youngest engineer 
m the West, and known as ‘Dai\ 
Devil Cal' among his associates. 

Here we run into more discrepan- 
cies. Variety has Stewart taking 
pickaninny parts at the old Ford 
Theatre (presumably the one in 
Washington, where Abraham Lincoln 
was shot) at the age of fifteen, in- 
stead of the Front Street Theater in 
Baltimore when he was seven. And 
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considering all the varied activities 
he crowded into his 63 years, he could 
not, as “Dare Devil Cal,” have run 
an engine “for many years” on the 
Wabash railroad. 

This Variety “obit” not only baffled 
me but set me off on more than one 
wrong trail. I assumed that the 
County Hospital must be in, or near, 
New York City, otherwise Variety 
would have said WHAT county. So 
I wrote to the New York Times and 
asked for a copy of Stewart’s death 
notice, but was told that the paper 
hadn’t published one. I paid to have 
the records of the City of New York 
Department checked for the humor- 
ist’s death certificate, only to be noti- 
fied that there was nothing in the 
files concerning him. 

Finally, I mentioned my perplexity 
in a letter to Fred Hager, whose ad- 
dress I obtained from Mrs. Byron G. 
Harlan, and who, as you will re- 
member, was Stewart’s partner in a 
music publishing venture and today 
owns the performing rights to all the 

Uncle _Jo_sh’_L material. _Mr. JHager 
has high hopes "that, with " rural 
themes returning to favor, the Punkin 
Center folks will yet entertain large 
numbers of movie and television 
watchers. He helped me wonderfully 
when he revealed that Stewart died 
in Chicago. He was unable, however, 
to give me Stewart’s birth date or 
reveal just where in Virginia the 
comedian was born. The genial Mr. 
Hager wrote: 

"I have been trying; for over a year 
to get the age of Cal from the executor 
of his estate, but up to date have not 
been able to get any response on this. 
His wife, Rossini W. Stewart. . . passed 
away in New York City, November 25, 
1943. 

“I understand that Cal was on his way 
from Montana to his home, Tipton, In- 
diana, where he is buried. He was taken 
sick on the train and was moved to Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago, where he pas- 
sed away. He had no living relatives 
except his wife. His mother, father and 
only sister had died before him." 

It now became evident that Variety 
had either omitted “Cook” from the 
name of the hospital, through a typo- 
graphical error, or that the New 
York Public Library had done so in 
copying the death notice. I thought 
that I was at last on my way to ascer- 
tain the hitherto elusive facts. My 
hopes were high when I wrote to the 
Cook County Hospital, but those 
hopes fell when I received this letter, 
dated November 15, 1949, from Miss 
Stella Ford Walker, of the hospital’s 
medical record library: 

"Dear Mr, Walsh: With reference to 
your letter of November 8th, I wish to 
inform you that ail of our records before 
the year 1925 have been destroyed by 
fire; therefore, our Information on Cal- 
vin Stewart is very limited. Mr, Stew- 
art was admitted to Cook County Hospi- 
tal on November 6. 1919. and died here 
on December 7, 1919. He was 63 years 
of age. The address given was Briggs 
_House^ .Chicago. _and occupation was 
listed as 'per former. ’“He W'as”tr an star- 
red here from the American Hospital, 
Chicago, Illinois." 

I then wrote to the American 
Hospital^ with the result that I re- 
cel vedT some - charmingly friendly and— 
painstaking letters from the Records 
Librarian, Miss Alberta Cannon. On 
November 22, Miss Cannon wrote: 

"Dear Mr. Walsh: I am terribly sorry 


RECORDS 


WILL PAY TOP CASH for old record 
players with horns. Also want cylinder 
records.— C. A. Duncan, 347 E. Redondo 

Beach Blvd,, Gardena, Calif. ap3483 

MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

je3004 

RECORD COLLECTIONS bought, any 
amount, any type. Write or call. — How- 
ard Goldberg, 112 Tudor Place. Bronx 

52. New York. ap!441 

MONTHLY AUCTION SALE: Old 
vocal operatic records. Free list. — Col- 
lectors* Haven, 148 Hancock St., Brook - 

lyn 16, N. y. ap3882 

FOR SALE. Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz. 19UU-48. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O'Brien, 1« First Ave., New Town 
Square, Pennsylvania. ol 2274 i 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonfum, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
■ auQ476 


REGULAR AUCTIONS classical vocal 
records. Free lists. — S. J. Mitchell, 1280 
Raleigh St.. Denver 4, Colo. ap3422 

ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 

-ty pes . — Low jy priced. -Co lie ctio ns ho_u ght, 

— E. Hirsmiman, 10U Duncan, Ave., 
Jersey City b, N. J. 0126121 

Rare Records! Our March catalogue 
feau-tres Batistini, Caruso, McCor- 
mack, Slezak, Ivogun, Galvany, Kurz, 
Bondnsegna, Zenabello, Patti, 200 
others! Bargain Prices! Reserve your 
copy now! — 2327 Arthur St., Los 
Angeles 65, Calif. my 3 027 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 
my30S4 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to just good "listening." 
Large, varied stock. Please state 
"wants*’. For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 502 East 
88th St., N. Y 28, New York. n!26581 

OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 
100 North Third. Richmond, Va. my3252 

COLLECTORS’ GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1895-1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.75. — American Record Collectors’ Ex- 
change, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 19, 
New York. my3253 

WILL BUY used phonograph records, 
collections or dealer’s stock, any amount, 
made before 1940, $15 to $30 per hundred. 
— Jacob S. Schneider, 128 W. 66th &t.. 
New York 23, New York. au68dt>J 

Record treasures of the World’s 
great artists. Original G&Ts, Fono- 
tipias, Zonophones, etc., Akte, Bellin- 
cioni, Boninsegna, Canuso, Garelli, 
De Lucia, Escalais, Fabbri, Giraldoni, 
Kurz, Litvinne - , Pinto, PI ancon. Fi fi- 
ner, and other unique records of the 
greatest rarity. Send for auction 
lists, special lists. All correspondence 
confidential. — Record Treasures, 740 
E. 183rd St., New York 67, N. Y. 
je34431 

- RE GO R-D -COLLECTORS:- Thousands, _ 
earliest to present day recordings. AH 
makes for sale. 'Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp please. — "Pastonow" Records, 
211 N. Market St., Rockville, Ind. 

dl24461 


LTsi Gn_ i SH A ND -EUR OP EA N — records — 
and books on musjc, etc. Current and 
uut-out collector's rarities. Lists free. 
Inquiries . welcomed. — Renton, Maldon 
Koacl, Tlptree, Colchester, Essex, Eng- 
land. JC3UU4 


RECORDS: Collector’s Items, opera, 
vocal, classical, semi-classlcal, piano, 
violin, orctiestra. A photographic repro- 
duction of a famous stmger, complimen- 
tary, witn each list. — Toby's Record 
uuuet, 2-12H Jackson Ave., Kansas City, 
Missouri. ap!462 


MISCELLANEOUS 


' ■ r ^ * ■ wiu mummy aunis 

books by such artists as Harry "Mac" 
McClintock, Fiddlin' John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, eLc.— 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr,. San 
Mateo. Cant. ■ dl28402 

WANTED: Old Music Books for my 
personal collection. Also old Hymnals. 
Send description, title and publication 
date. — Van Sciver Miller, South Boule- 
vard, Nyack, N. Y. ap3004 

WANTED: Hurdy Gurdy in good work- 
ing order. Describe fully, with price. — 
Dwight J. Wilson, 300 Bitting Building, 
Wuchita 2, Kansas. my3023 

OLD POPULAR MUSIC. I buy, sell 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 ®o. Main St., 
Los Angeles 12, Calif. my3272 

BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Everything. Catalog 10c.— Fore's, 
3351 High, Denver 5, Colorado. Jel2407 

FOR SALE: 1 DUBOIS & Stodart piano 
(spinet) circa 1824; rosewood, curly 
ma,ple, •crotch mahogany, Pure ivorykey-_ 
board, iron pin block for greater strength; 
keymaker's name written on one key; 

2 folding music racks, I inside of piano 
when opened. Price, $460. One Aster and 
Norwood dainty spinet piano, circa 1813. 
Price, $350. Both are collectors' items. 
More information concerning these items 
if so desired. Write:— Mrs. Henry Lickel, 
The Five Antique Shop, 347 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 23, N. Y. mySGSfll 

MEL :DEONS, Melodeon organs. Beau- 
ful restored instruments for sale. Will 
buy instruments needing repairs Ex- 
re P airin & service.— C-sharp Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Violina, Antonious, Stradivarius, 
Creinonerfis, Faciosi Anno 17, Hopf, 
good condition, highest offer, write 
—Mrs. Victor Elchert, 385 Circular, 
Tiffin, Ohio. ap3084 

FOR SALE: Concert zither, Bavarian, 
18th century. Pearl and silver inlay 
Leather carrying case with legs & music 
rack which folds into case like suitcase. 
?25, plus crating and transportation. — 
Carolyn M. Ramis, 176 Woodside Rd., 
Riverside, III. apl842 


FOR SALE: Complete vocal scores, 
DeKoven’s "Robin Hood", "Foxy Quil- 
ler". Herbert’s "The Serenade", $5' ea. 
Write for list, best sellers (fiction) of 
50 years ago.— Clarence H, Knapp. 376 
Broadway, Saratoga Springs. N. Y. 

apl842 


FOR SALE: Collection of sheet music, 
101 copies, some very rare; num- 
bers from 1837 to 1918. Strong in 
Jenny Lind. Make offer. All In good con- 
dition.— Thoa. Burnett, 621 N. Ninth St.. 
Camden 2, N. J. ap!272 


EDISON & COLUMBIA cylinder pho- 
nographs. Victor disc with morning glory 
horn. All in good condition. — Karr Mu- 
seum, .fitanberry, Mo. apl251 


WANTED TO BUY: A small Mathu- 
shek piano. — Everett Sulzberger, Otta- 
wa, Ail. je3U02 


. WANTED: Cylinder records, machines, 
ana catalogues. — Elmer Moore, ll>35 
17th Street, Santa Monica, Calif. $6844 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
8c per word; three months for the price 
Qf_ 2j_ twelve .months for the _pr[ce of 8. 

(Except for change in address^ ho 
(chamges permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 
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to disappoint you in reference to the 
place of birth or any of the living rela- 
tives of Calvin Stewart. Mr. Stewart 
entered the American Hospital on Oc- 
tober the 14th, 1921, and was discharged 
to the County Hospital November 4, 1921. 
He came to the hospital suffering from 
an incurable brain disease, and was 
operated on by Dr. Max Thorek to al- 
leviate his suffering, but this was only 
temporarily successful. Mr. Stewart 
lived at that time in New York City. 
No doubt he was here only on business 
when he was stricken. The hospital re- 
cords give his complete address as Cal 
Stewart. Briggs House, 79 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, New York. There is nothing 
to indicate whether or not he has any 
relatives or where he was born. This, 
I feel sure, was because he was very 
critically ill and for the most part delir- 
ious. 

"Dr. Max Thorek, who founded this 
hospital, first named It the Actor’s 
Hospital. He is still the Surgeon in 
Chief and it Is very easy to understand 
why Calvin Edward Stewart would be 
one of his patients. 'A <Surgeon’s 
World,' written by Dr. Thorek, give? 
many amusing and tragic incidents of 
the lives of some of our older artists of 
the legitimate stage. These incidents 
deal mostly on their hospitalization here. 
I searched this book for mention of Cal- 
vin Stewart but was unable to find his 
name. So, I repeat, I am truly sorry 
that I have nothing more to offer." 

A day or so later I had another 
letter from Miss Cannon, correcting 
the statement that Stewart was ad- 
mitted to the hospital and died there 
in 1921 , . . instead of 1919, the cor- 
rect year. And here I should point 
out that the hospital records from 
which she quoted are confused. They 
give his New York address as the 
Briggs Hotel, 79 Fifth Avenue. 
Actually, the Briggs Hotel was the 
place at which his wife stayed in 
Chicago during Stewart’s fatal illness, 
and 79 Fifth Avenue was the address 
j of the Edison Company’s New York 
recording studios. That looks as if 
I Cal had not only long since overcome 
I his ancient grudge against Edison 
but was using its New York head- 
quarters for his business address 
while he traveled. 

A gratifying upshot of my friendly 
correspondence with Miss Cannon 
was her having Dr. Thorek send me 
an autographed copy of his fasci- 
nating book of reminiscences. The 
| distinguished surgeon has an en- 
| gaging and entertaining style all his 
l own, as well as one of the most dis- 
, tinctive handwritings I have ever 
I been privileged to see. 
i Meanwhile, Fred Hager has recalled 
I that two members of Mrs. Stewart’s 
i family are still living . . . her sister, 
Marjorie, and her younger brother, 
James W. Waugh, who used to travel 
with the “Uncle Josh” troupe. Mr. 
Hager suggested that I write to 
Waugh at Tipton. He said that Cal 
and the younger man had roomed 
I together on their tours and that 
I Stewart might have mentioned to his 
i brother-in-law just when and where 
I he was born. So I wrote, but the 
i Tipton post office returned the letter 
i with a notation that Mr. Waugh had 
I moved without leaving a forwarding 
i address. 

About this time I received a copy 
I of Stewart’s death certificate from 
Ithe Cook County Bureau of Vital 
Statistics. My hopes took another 
tumble when I read the photostat. _ It 
said Stewart was survived by his wife, 
iRossini Stewart; that the date of his 


birth was unknown but he was 63 and 
an actor; that he was born in Vir- 
ginia, but without locality being 
specified; that his parents were 
William and Helen Douglas Stewart, 
natives of Scotland; and Mr. Stew- 
art’s address was given as the Briggs 
House, at Randolph and Wells Street. 
The cause of death was recorded as a 
.brain tumor, which had been detected 
through an opthalmic examination. 
The name of the undertaker was J. 
W. Bradley, and the date of burial, 
December 8. The certificate was 
signed by Dr. P. W. Whiteley, of the 
Cook County Hospital Staff. 

At this point I virtually gave up. 
Obviously, if Mrs. Stewart hadn’t 
known her husband’s exact birth date 
and place of birth, there was no need 
of seeking further to question her 
brother. 

But there was one possibility left. 
Although Virginia’s birth records for 
the years before the Civil War are 
meager, there was a faint chance that 
the Virginia State Department of 
Health might find something in its 
files concerning Stewart. So I wrote 
to the State Registrar, Miss Estelle 
Marks. On February 10, 1950, she 
replied: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: We have your 
letter of January 30th in reference to 
the marriage record and birth record 
of Calvin Edward Stewart. Our 
records have been carefully checked 
and rechecked for the years 1853 
through 1869, but we find no record 
for this birth. We are sorry we can- 
not help you locate the birth record.” 

At that point, I decided that further 
effort was useless . , . until, as I re- 
lated in the first installment, I talked 
with the man who said that he had 
been told that Stewart was borp in, 
or near, Charlotte Court House, Vir- 
ginia. But that “lead” also got me 
nowhere. Today, there seems little 
reason to believe that we shall ever 
know the exact date and place of Cal 
Stewart’s birth. 

In the early months of 1950, my 
voluntary research assistant, Stanley 
lohnston, sought new light on Stewart 
through a variety of approaches. He 
went to the Michigan State Library 
in Lansing and searched the De- 
cember, 1919 files of the Chicapo 
Tribune , but the self-styled “World’s 
Greatest Newspaper” appears to have 
paid no attention to the comedian’s 
passing. 

Mr. Johnston wrote to the Ameri- 
can Actors’ Equity Guild, but was told 
that Stewart never was an equity 
member. A letter to the Congression- 
al Library brought a reply that the 
library had no information on the 
creator of Uncle Josh. My Michigan 
friend told me something I hadn’t 
previously known — that the Walter 
H. Baker Company of t Boston, 
published a book of Punkin Center 
stories, containing different material 
than the one from which I have 
quoted. The book includes a play 
called “Fiddled Out of House and 
Home,” apparently written just after 
the end of fighting in World War 
One. Its leading woman plays a 
violin, and Uncle Josh is the post- 
master. In sorting letters, he finds 
one from a soldier who has been in a 


hospital “ever since the war.” And 
Josh remarks: “Any mail cumin’ from 
our boys is going to be special de- 
livery in this pust office. We’re not 
goin’ to forget ’em and what they 
done for us, if your uncle has his 
way.” This seems to indicate that 
Stewart and his troupe may have done 
theatrical performances with a topical 
flavor both during and after the war. 
Mr. Johnstone wrote to the Baker 
Company, but it replied that it had no 
personal knowledge of Stewart. A 
letter to George C. D. O’Dell, author 
and compiler of “Annals of the New 
York Stage,” arrived, ironically, the 
day after Mr, O’Dell’s death. 

At the State Library, Johnston ex- 
amined encyclopedias, sets of bio- 
graphical information and books deal- 
ing with the stage and music, but 
without finding a mention of Stewart. 
A letter to a collector of old show 
bills brought no results. Mr. John- 
ston had hoped that F. J. Williams, 
who operated a theater in Lansing in 
the 1890’s, might have first-hand 
knowledge of Stewart, but the result 
again was failure, The Michigander 
wrote to Dr. N. Bryllion Fagin, di- 
rector of the Playshop at Baltimore’s 
John Hopkins University, asking for 
information on “The Hidden Hand,” 
but Dr. Fag:in replied: “From the en- 
closed clipping you will know that I 
have not been able to give you the 
information you need. ^ I gave your 
letter to the drama critic of the Balti- 
more Sun , but he wasn’t anymore 
successful than I. Finally, he printed 
your request in his Svmdav column. 
So far, no answer. Sorry.” 

I admit to feeling depressed, 
knowing that in spite of the best 
efforts of Stanley Johnston and 
myself, the gaps in jovial Cal Stew- 
art’s life story probably will remain 
unbridged . . ana even more saddened 
at the thought of the fun-maker, 
whose mission was to give his fellow 
humans “laffs instead of heart akes,” 
spending his last weeks in the throes 
of an agonizing, incurable brain mala- 
dy. 

That said, about all that remains to 
be done before bringing the story of 
Cal Stewart’s life to its close is to 
mention the Uncle Josh records that 
were issued after his death. 

Columbia appears to have had a 
larger reserve of posthumously issued 
“Josh” recordings than any other 
company . . . nearly all, reissues of 
sketches that had already appeared in 


be Columbia catalog. In February, 
920, were announced re-makes of two 
Id favorites: “Uncle Josh and the 
’ire Department,” by Stewart alone, 
nd “The Courtship of Uncle Josh 
nd Aunt Nancy,” with Ada Jones. 

The April Columbia supplement in- 
luded a picture of the portly co- 
median making a record, and reissues 
f “Uncle Josh in a Cafeteria” and 
Uncle Josh and the Sailor.” The 
nnotator said : 

"Nothing 'Uncle Josh’ ever says is 
nvthing but funny. Cal Stewart was a 
i an who could not only create the 
atural, spontaneous humor of his own 
fetches, but could 'give' them as no 
ther character actor on any stage. It 
i the clean, natural fun of all the Uncle 


enjoyed." 

In July came re-makes of “Ticklish 
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Reuben” and "I Laughed at the 
Wrong Time,” and in December were 
announced "Uncle Josh at the 
Dentists,” in a new version by Stew- 
art and Harry C. Browne, and the 
classic "Uncle Josh and Aunt Nancy 
Put Up the Kitchen Stove,” with Ada 
Jones. 

In April, 1922, "Josh’s” fans were 
given new versions of "The Opera at 
Pumpkin Center” and “Uncle Josh 
Buys an Automobile,” Said the cata- 
log editor, who probably was George 
Clarence Jell: 

“ ‘Uncle Josh' Is a character dearly 
loved by all phonograph owners. The 
comedy of Cal Stewart In his role of the 
bluff, hearty country squire, with his 
laughter-provoking stories, has always 
been clean and wholesome. Mr. Stew- 
art has passed on. His records remain 
as a fitting memorial to continue his 
work of spreading the gospel of sun- 
shine and good cheer.” 

September brought new records of 
"A Camp Meeting at Pumpkin Cen- 
ter” and "Last Day of School at 
Pumpkin Center,” with this comment: 

“Everyone knows ‘Uncle Josh,’ the 
lovable rural character created by Cal. 
Stewart. Everyone has laughed times 
without number when he has pictured 
the difficulties nttached to putting up 
the kitchen stove or trying to run his 
now automobile. His home is In Pump- 
kin Center, but his humorous shots and 
his hearty laughter are heard ’round the 
world.” 

Stewart’s Columbia series ended .in 
February, 1924, with new versions of 
"Ground Hog Day at Pumpkin Cent- 
er,” which the comedian had first 
made for Columbia in 1903, and 
"Uncle Josh at the Circus.” The 
supplement remarked: 

“ ‘Laugh and the world laughs with 
you’ Is the key to Cal Stewart's grip 
on the hearts of fun lovers the world 
over. . . worries in a good, old-fashioned 
chortle/* 

Victor issued only two double-faced 
"Josh” records after Stewart’s death. 
The supplement for February, 1921, 
showed a photograph of Cal, perhaps 
made after his paralytic stroke, for 
he looks elderly and carries a cane. 
The titles were "Uncle J osh in a 
Cafeteria” and "Uncle Josh and the 
Honey Bees.” Editor James Richard- 
son penned a bit of discerning charac- 
ter analysis when he said: 

“Even to the last, the late Cal. Stew- 
art could laugh with his audiences. And 
In every laugh there was an Immense 
charity for the foibles and the weak- 
nesses of humanity. If there was one 
thing more than another, though, which 
ought to entitle ‘Uncle Josh,’ as a char- 
acter, to a high place among surviving 
mortals, it was his power to laugh at 
himself. It takes a pretty big man to 
do that. As a rule, the joke has to be 
on the other fellow. 11 

In the October issue (which de 
voted a two-page spread to announc- 
ing the death of Enrico Caruso), ap- 
peared a record Stewart obviously 
wasn’t asked to make for any other 
company, “Uncle Josh Buys a Vic- 
trola,” coupled with "Opera at Pun’- 
kin Centre.” Mr. Richardson wrote: 

“Uncle Josh, with excellent good 
sense, b,uys a 1 Victor- Vlctroly,' and the 
first side of the record recites its ad- 
ventures at Pun’kin Centre, Neighbors 
crowd in, hear themselves and wonder — 
all except Cynthy Lawson, who gets 
madder than a wet hen. Tears and 
laughter are mingled In the record, as 




they are mingled about its history, for 
of the jovJal old comedian, now passed 
into the Great Beyond, there remains 
nothing but a voice and a memory.” 

Edison also had a reserve of Uncle 
Josh records, issued between 1919 and 
1925. Those not already mentioned, in 
the order of their appearance, were 
50581, "Opera at Punkin Center” and 
"Uncle Josh in a Cafeteria”; 50689 
"Ragtime at Punkin Center” and 
"Uncle Josh’s Birthday”; 50719, 
"Uncle Josh and the Soldier,” doubled 
with "Dinnie Donohue on Prohibi- 
tion,” by William Cahill; 50844, "Un- 
cle Josh at the Chautauqua,” with 
"The Laughing Girl Has Her Picture 
Took,” by Ethel C. Olson; 50876, 
"Uncle Josh Takes the Census,” with 
a comic Irish song, "Clancy’s Wooden 
Wedding,” by Edward Meeker; 50896, 
"County Fair at Punkin Center,” with 
"The Life Insurance Policy,” by Billy 
Golden and Joe Hughes; 50942, "Un- 
cle Josh and the Sailor” and "The 
Larson Kids Go Bathing,” another by 
Miss Olson, a talented singer who also 
told laughing stories in a Norwegian 
accent. Finally came 61448, "Moving 
Day at Punkin Center,” with "Sister 
Sorrowful Entertains the Minister,” 
an amusing monolog by another suc- 
cessful impersonator of "Down East” 
characters, Charles Ross Taggart. 
The coupling of “Uncle Josh’s Birth- 
day” and “Ragtime at Punkin Center” 
shows that Uncle Josh’s village was 
becoming more modern. Besides doing 
the old square dances, -the younger 
generation "walked the dog” and 
"balled the jack.” And the hamlet was 
so ragtime crazy that when Jim Law- 
son, who was a skilled pianist as well 
as a choir singer, played a wedding 
march he beat it out in ragtime. The 
school children even marched to and 
from classes to a tune called "The 
Education Rag.” 

The last six Uncle Josh records 
issued by Edison give a convincing 
picture of Stewart’s enduring popu- 
larity after his death. All after 60689 
contain one side by Stewart and an- 
other by other artists — an obvious ef- 
fort to stretch the supply of “Josh” 
records as far as possible. The com- 
pany must have believed that any rec- 
ord would sell backed with something 
by Cal Stewart. 

Further evidence of Stewart’s con- 
tinuing appeal was contained in an 
attractive booklet, ''Edison Records 
of Music That Lives.” issued around 
1924 or 1925. It contained a descrip- 
tion of the 800 most popular Edison 
Diamond Discs. Nine of Stewart’s 
specialties were included among the 
best selling titles — "Uncle Josh Takes 
the Census”; "Uncle Josh and Aunt 



Nancy Put Up the Kitchen Stove” and 
"Uncle Josh and the Honey Bees” 
(doubled on one record) ; "Uncle Josh 
in a Barber Shop” and "Uncle Josh 
Buys an Automobile” (doubled) ; and 
"The Village Gossips,” by Stewart 
and Porter, and “Fourth of July at 
Punkin Center” — also on one record. 
It seems the Edison patrons preferred 
double helpings when it came to Uncle 
Josh! 


Emerson also listed some posthu- 
mous Stewart records. And not only 
that, but one list makes the astonish- 
ing statement that both sides of 
Emerson record No. 10291, combin- 
ing "Uncle Josh’s Birthday” and "The 
Mocking Bird — Whistling Specialty” 
were made by — Billy Golden! I have 
never seen or heard this record, but 
I think something is wrong here. It 
is even harder to imagine Billy Gol- 
den, who always did blackface 
comedy, trying to imitate the nasal 
Yankee tones of Uncle Josh than it is 
to depict George Alexander helping 
out in the ubiquitous "Uncle Josh at 
the Dentist’s.” I imagine the first 
side was by Stewart, with Golden fol- 
lowing in his famous whistling per- 
formance, and that Cal’s name was 
left out of the listing by mistake. 

In 1922, the late Byron G. Harlan, 
best known as the singing partner of 
Arthur Collins, began to make Uncle 
.Josh records for some of the compan- 
ies whose catalogs did not contain 
Stewart’s offerings. Brunswick was 
just preparing to go into the record 
business when Stewart became ill, so 
he didn’t record for it. Harlan made 
at least two double-faced Uncle Josh 
records for Brunswick; "Uncle Josh 
at the Circus” and "Uncle Josh Buys 
an Automobile,” for one, and another 
combining a new monolog, probably 
written by Fred Hager, “Uncle Josh 
on the Aeroplane,” and "Uncle Josh 
Playing Golf.” Harlan, like Stewart, 
was a business associate of Hager’s, 
and the latter recalls: 


— a. giotLL diiitracier. 

I nave some very good records of him 
?k* *^2 lumbia. Victor. Okeh and others 
tnat he made of my novelty aongs and 
skits and some good publicity that I had 
Andy White write on Byron’s work he 
made a record of 'Uncle Josh on the 
Baa o for me. as well as a few other 
Uncle Josh records,” 


Mr. Hager was at that time a re- 
cording expert for Okeh. and some of 
the Harlan records of Uncle Josh ma- 
terial were issued by that company. 
One was "Uncle Josh at the Dentist's” 
(again!) in which Harlan had the 
assistance of Ernest Hare — probably 
the only time they ever worked to- 
gether. 

Byron Harlan was a great come- 
dian, but he was not a successful im- 
personator of Uncle Josh. He made no 
effort to sound like Cal Stewart, but 
used the high-pitched falsetto tones 
and cackling laugh that had served 
him in making one or two Edison 
cylinders under the assumed name of 
"Cyrus Pippin.” Through his voice, 
Uncle Josh took on a half-witted air, 
and there was nothing of the warmth 
and geniality that made lovable the 
great original. 


A record that puzzles me is "Uncle 
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Josh and Aunt Nancy Put Up the 
Kitchen Stove” and “Uncle Josh at 
the Cafeteria,” issued on the Super- 
Tone brand sold in the 1920’s by 
Sears, Roebuck and probably made by 
Gennett. Names of the artists on the 
first side are given as “Holland and 
Wolf,” while the second is by “Byron 
Holland.” “Holland,” of course, is a 
transparent disguise for Harlan. The 
voice is unmistakably his. But I can’t 
identify “Wolf,” the woman who takes 
the part of Aunt Nancy. Ada Jones 
died before this record was made, and 
the voice isn’t at all like hers. In fact, 
it doesn’t sound like that of any other 
feminine recording artist with whose 
work I am familiar. 

Another puzzler is “Duncan Jones,” 
who made several Josh monologs .on 
the cheap Grey Gull and Radiex rec- 
ords. I have the Dentist (!) skit by 
“Jones” and an unidentified man with 
a deeper voice. If this record actually 
is by someone impersonating Stewart, 
the resemblance to the Old Master’s 
tones and inflections is uncanny, 
(surely Andrew Keefe could not have 
been resurrected and called back into 
action under another name!) I won- 
der if “Duncan Jones” could have 
been Billy Jones, doing an amazingly 
successful impersonation, with his 
partner, Ernest Hare, helping out. I 
doubt it. Or had Grey Gull obtained 
some genuine Cal Stewart masters 
from a bankrupt record company or 
through some other source, and issued 
them under a false name? I doubt 
that we shall ever know the answer 
to this mystery, either. I do know that 
the voice of Duncan Jones sounds 
exactly like that of the authentic 
Uncle Josh. 

And I know, too — or at least I am 
reasonably sure — that as long as hu- 
man nature remains unchanged, the 
amusing aspect of life in Punkin Cen- 
ter, “corny” and dated as it may seem 
to sophisticates, will have a certain 
charm for anyone willing to listen 
carefully to Cal Stewart’s records and 
give them a fair trial. I have no doubt 
that this appeal would be equally 
strong in the films, on radio and in 
television. A public that grows in- 
creasingly fond of “hill-billy” music 
and square dancing would hardly be 
immune to the appeal of Stewart’s 
homey comedy. Fred Hager may yet 
discover that in the Punkin Center 
material he owns a gold mine. 

Gal Stewart did vast good, both 
during his lifetime and after it, and, 
in his individual way, he was a great 
artist. And now that we have come to 
the end of his life story, I feel that 
we cannot bid farewell to our old 
friend more appropriately than by 
quoting this paraphase of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes’ poem, “The Boys,” 
which appeared in the Columbia rec- 
ord list for September, 1922: 

“You hear old Josh laughing- — you 
think he's aJl fun; 

But the angels laugh, too, at the good 
he has done; 

The children laugh loud as they troop 
to his call, 

And the poor man that knows him 
laughs loudest of all.” 


Deaths of 

Marguerite Farrell and 
Eddie Morton 
“The Singing Policeman” 

I had been hoping to get in touch 
with the charming comedienne, Mar- 
guerite E. Farrell, and invite her to 
attend next September’s John Bieling 
Day party, but was unable to learn 
where she was living. Consequently, 
it was a shock when I discovered that 
the singer died January 26 in Buffa- 
lo, New York. 

Miss Farrell, who was 62. in 
private life was Mrs. Marguerite 
Wheeler. She was a woman of 
culture as well as an accomplished 
singer and dancer. As a very young 
performer she apeared in “The Rog- 
ers Brothers in Ireland” and in 
vaudeville with the “Four 'College 
Girls” act. Afters singing in 29 
operas produced by Oscar Hammer- 
stein in one season, she decided that 
she preferred musical comedy and 
sang in “Miss Princess,” “American 
Maid” and “Step This Way.” Later, 
she was a vaudeville partner of Clara 
Inge. Miss Farrell retired after 
marrying, but went to work for the 
Erie County Social Welfare Bureau 
in Buffalo after the death of her 
husband four years ago. Her last 
musical comedy appearance was in 
“Up She Goes,” produced in the 
1920’s. She had also acted in Shakes- 
pearean productions. 

Marguerite Farrell made a large 
number of Victor and Columbia 
records in 1916 and 1917. of which 
“If I Knock the L Out of Kelly,” 
“Come On Baby Me” and “Naughty, 
Naughty. Naughty” were especially 
popular. In 1921-22 she recorded for 
Edison, and made some remarkably 
clever comedy records, including “I 
Certainly Must Be In Love.” “To the 
Strains of That Wedding March.” 
and “T’ve Got the Traveling Choo- 
Choo Blues.” She is survived by a 
daughter and a sister, Mrs. Marie 
Farrell Schmidt. 

I am now able to reveal that the 
mystery of what had become of Eddie 
Morton, “The Singing Policeman.” 
who was a popular recording artist 
from 1907 through 1915, is a mystery 
no longer. It is with sadness that I 
report I have learned that Morton, 
to my perception one of the finest 
comedians who ever made records, 
died in his home city of Philadelphia 
on April 11, 1938. Details of his 
later days are obscure, but I hope to 
get enoug*h information to write a 
biographical sketch about him for 
HOBBIES at some future date. 

— J. W. 



Refinishing Music Boxes 

By MARGUERITE FABEL 

The first consideration in refinish- 
ing a music box cabinet is, how much 
needs to be done? Oftentimes the 
case is in fair condition, but the lid 
isn’t, so you can just refinish the lid, 
in such cases. You will find refinish- 
ing much easier if you take the cabi- 
net apart, remove hinges, locks and 
handles, and, of course, the musical 
unit. 

In refinishing it is important to 
have a clean surface, some cases are 
veneered and have inlays, others are 
just a “grained” case. The veneered 
are the nicest to do, the graining is 
rather difficult; for these I developed 
a method that I prefer and will ex- 
plain it later. 

The first step in refinishing is to 
take off the old finish, and to do this 
use paint and varnish remover; the 
paste form is better, in case you only 
want to do a certain surface, the 
paste form stays where you put it, 
the liquid runs where it shouldn’t. 
Apply remover according to di- 
rections, or if you prefer, you can 
use a scraper and scrape off the 
finish. After finish is removed, wipe 
with turpentine to kill action of re- 
mover, and sand lightly. 

Now, if any inlay or veneer is 
missing, fit this in. This type of 
material can be obtained from: Albert 
Constantine & Son, Inc., 797 E. 135th 
St.. New York. 54. N. Y. ; they have 
a catalogue which lists all types of 
wood and inlays, the price of the cat- 
alogue is 25c, and it contains many 
helpful hints. 

The missing inlay or veneer can be 
glued to the cabinet with a good grade 
of glue, duco cement or weldwood 
glue, and clamps applied to the piece 
until it is set; overnight is long 
enough. I usually make a paper 
pattern if the part is intricate, and 
soften the wood in water before at- 
tempting to cut it out — use a sharp 
knife for cutting out inlay. If' you 
don’t want to fit in wood, you can 
put in plastic. wood, and color it with 
oil colors; this works very well, but 
does not sand down as nicely as the 
wood. In replacing brass inlay, you 
can buy strip brass from most any 
large wholesale hardware, the thick- 
ness varies, but .025 is a good average 
thickness. Cut the brass into strips, 
or if a design, saw out with a jewel- 
ers saw. and .‘finish off, with small 
Swiss Pattern Files. I usually make 
a paper pattern for the brass inlays. 
Cement the brass in place with duco- 
cement, and clamp overnight. 

When the repair work is completed, 
sand sui'face, then soak the surface 
with boiled linseed oil and turpentine; 
apply this with a rag or brush; until 
the wood will not absorb any more 
of the mixture. No special pro- 
portion is required, but half and half 
is good, the turpentine drives the oil 
into the wood. This mixture will 
bring the color back into the wood; 
we had one box that was a light tan, 
and we thought it was rosewood — 
after I applied the linseed oil, it 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Frank Coombs and William H. Thompson 

By JIM WALSH 


A few months before my first 
HOBBIES article appeared in Janu- 
ary, 1942, I received a letter from 
Keith Moyer, a well-known record col- 
lector of Everett, Washington. Mr. 
Moyer wrote that he had become ac- 
quainted with Frank Coombs, an ac- 
complished countertenor who was a 
popular recording; artist for several 
years, beginning in 1910. He gave 
me considerable information about the 
then elderly singer who had become 
known to Pacific Coast radio audi- 
ences as ‘‘Uncle Frank.” 

I replied, telling Mr. Moyer that 
Coombs had been one of my favorite 
singers during my childhood, and re- 
calling that when my brother 'Chad — 
now Dr. Chad Walsh, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin — was four or five 
years of age he had an invariable bed- 
time ritual. After he was tucked in, 
he would insist on my playing half a 
dozen record sides for him. A Victor 
record combined “Wanted — A Harp 
Like the Angels Play,” by Henry 
Burr, with “It's Time to Close Your 
Drowsy Eyes and Sleep,” by Walter 
Van Brunt and John Bieling. The 
remaining favorites were four Coombs 
solos on double-faced Uniteds, made 
by Columbia: “Hard Times, Come 
Again No More” and “Chiming Bells 
of Long Ago” on one, and “I Used to 
Believe in Fairies” and “The Cottage 
By the Sea” on the other. Hearing 
these, my younger brother would go 
contentedly to sleep. 

After receiving my letter, Mr. Moy- 
er paid a second visit to ‘Coombs, 'but 
was obliged to write me the sad news 
that the tenor died only three days 
after this meeting. He also sent me 
newspaper clippings giving some of 
the facts of Coombs* life, but omitting 
any reference to his having been a 
popular recording artist. Having 
this material available, ever since my 
HOBBIES series began I have intend- 
ed doing an article about Coombs, but 
have postponed it because, in spite of 
his merits as a singer, there were 
many other performers whose careers 
on discs and cylinders were longer and 
whose popularity was greater and 
more enduring. Now, however, since 
he has been dead almost ten years, I 
feel that the time has come to pay a 
tribute to “Uncle Frank/* combining 
with it some information concerning 
William H. Thompson, a baritone with 
whom he made a fairly large number 
of duets. Coombs and Thompson are 
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alike in the respect that they were ac- 
complished artists, but are rather in- 
frequently mentioned by collectors to- 
day. Too, I cannot recall hearing any 
of my recording friends speak of 
knowing them, although the late Al- 
bert Campbell made a number of duets 
with Thompson, as did the still living 
Will Oakland. 

I quote now from Keith Moyer*s 
letter of September 21, 1941: 

‘‘I believe you would be interested 
in knowing about my visit with Frank 
Coombs yesterday. . . . He has been 
on the radio in Seattle for 15 years. 
He is not well now and is only able to 
•handle the ‘childrens hour* on Satur- 
day afternoons. When he is not able 
to get there his wife substitutes. He 
is known to everybody as ‘Uncle 
Frank/ 

“I happened to be driving yester- 
day up in the mountains and while 
passing around Lake Roeisger, I 
noticed the name ‘Uncle Frank' on a 
sign in front of his summer home. I 
noticed smoke pouring from the chim- 
ney and thought I would make myself 
acquainted. He was standing on the 
porch with a cane in his hand. . . . 
He invited me in and I met his charm- 
ing wife who was a former actress. 

“Coombs was born in Bedford, 
Iowa, on July 26, 1871. He was not 
very talkative and it was only through 
his wife that I got any information. 
... I think he is well off, as he has 
his Seattle home as well as this lovely 
summer home. 

“Mrs. Coombs told me he never 
studied singing, but while serving as 
a Seattle postman obtained a leave of 
absence to try out with a minstrel 
company in Illinois. If he failed, he 
could have his job back, but he stayed 
with the minstrels and went with other 
companies. She named a long list of 
shows he appeared in, including, I 
believe, ‘The Only Girl/ ‘Going Up/ 
and some very lavish productions in 
New York. She also told me about 
his engagement with Oscar Hammer- 
stein's last season in New York. She 
said he sang opera-buffo roles and 
was the only member of the company 
not an opera singer. 

“When she married Frank they 
toured together in Keith-Orpheum 
vaudeville from coast to coast. She 
did not sing, as they put on some sort 
of skit. He does not possess any of 
his records, and does not even have a 
scrapbook of his career. He still can 
sing a little, though he cannot reach 
the higher notes that he was so fa- 
mous for. One of his biggest suc- 
cesses was his imitation of Caruso in 
‘Pagliacci* in one of the big shows. 

‘T did not get much dope on his 
recordings, but he said he made his 
first records, cylinders, around 1900 
for slot machines. He said he made 


many records, but did not make Edi- 
sons. He toured in a show with Er- 
nest Aldwell one season, and made 

duets with Aldwell for Columbia. 

Aldwell died in 1917, aged 27.” 

After receiving my letter, Mr.. Moy- 
er wrote on November 9, 1941, about 
his second visit to Mr and Mrs. 

Coombs: 

“When I went to the door Mrs. 

Coombs . . . invited me in, and Mr. 
Coombs was sitting in a corner of 
the living room with the blinds down. 

... I found your letter of such in- 
terest that I took the liberty to show 
it to him. He seemed very pleased 
and chuckled when he read your men- 
tion of the song, ‘I Used to Believe in 
Fairies/ He suffered very much 
from his illness but never complained, 
and his voice had that kind, sympa- 
thetic quality that one finds in his 
records. He recollected about his re- 
cording experiences during his ses- 
sions with Columbia in 1911 when 
(Mary) Garden and (Lillian) Nor- 
dica were making records. He said 
he would come down to the studio 
from his Long Island home and Nor- 
dica would be making records. She 
had so much trouble recording that 
she would hold down the studio for 
days, and he would go home and come 
back the next day and hang .around 
and Nordica would still be trying to 
make records. He said she had trou- 
ble due to her singing off-key and the 
fact that she used her full voice, as 
on the stage. 

“Coombs never recorded under any 
other name than his own and had 
only one session with Victor. He said 
he made more than the two published 
records but they probably were never 
issued. He said he also made disc 
records with William Thompson, but 
that Thompson’s baritone voice was 
too heavy for his light tenor. . . . 
He also made Emersons. I think they 
were seven-inch. 

"He went upstairs and brought 
down a picture of himself in ‘Hans, 
the Flute Player/ with the leading 
feminine star. ... A photo of 
Coombs in this very same costume can 
be found in a group picture in Thea- 
ter magazine on page 138, Vol XI, 
1910. I asked to see a photo of Mrs. 
Coombs, and she brought her only 
picture down. ... It was a most 
stunning picture of her when she was 
a leading actress. They said they 
had so many pictures taken during 
their careers that they were not in- 
terested enough to have any more 
made. They left them all back in 
New York. Mr. Coombs was too old 
and feeble to write, but I have a writ- 
ten note from him that I enclose for 
you, which is at least a memento of 
him. 

“Now for the sad news. Frank 
Coombs is dead! I took your lovely 
letter down to him on Tuesday and on 
Friday he was dead. It was the 
strangest coincidence that he should 
read your letter and realize that he 
was not forgotten, then pass on. I 
first heard of his death in a broad- 
cast news item. He was to give his 
‘children's program’ the following 
Saturday and everything had been ar- 
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ranged, but in its place an announcer 
gave a tribute to Mr. Coombs 1 memo- 
ry. The people on KJR said they 
never realized in all his eleven years 
with them that he had such a dis- 
tinguished career. He was always 
so modest that he never spoke of his 
career. He was in the original pro- 
duction of (Victor) Herbert's ‘The 
Only Girl.' 

“I went down to his funeral the 
Tuesday after I visited with him. A 
large crowd attended, but I don't 
think the theatrical world was repre- 
sented, as it seemed to consist mostly 
of Spanish War veterans and many 
children. I sent flowers, and only 
wish I had come to know them much 
sooner than I did.' 1 

Mr. Moyer sent me clippings from 
two Seattle newspapers, telling of 
Frank Coombs' death. Unfortunately, 
the clippings are not identified so that 
I can give proper credit. One, head- 
ed " ‘UNCLE FRANK' COOMBS, 
RADIO FAVORITE DIES." appear- 
ed the day after the tenor's death on 
October 31, 1941: 

"Frank M. Coombs, who saw the 
passing of one era of entertainment 
and the birth of another, and found 
success in both is dead. 

"In the halcyon days of vaudeville 
he worked with many of vaudeville's 
greatest name — Weber and Fields, 
Lew Dockstader, the Primrose Min- 
strels. He appeared in Victor Her- 
bert's productions and knew the great 
composer well. And ' in his later 
years he returned to his home town 
of Seattle and found happiness in 
working in the new field — radio. For 
fifteen years he has been broadcast- 
ing a weekly show of child talent — 
Uncle Frank's Children's Matinee — 
four years over KOL and for the past 
eleven years over KJR. 

"Mr. Coombs, 70, died in Columbia 
Hospital two hours after he was taken 
there. Funeral services for him will 
be at 1 o'clock Tuesday in Butter- 
worth's Chapel. Burial in Washelli 
Cemetery will be under the auspices 
of Fortson-Thygesen Camp No. 2 of 
the Spanish War Veterans, of which 
he was a past commander. 

"Mrs. Coombs said yesterday that 
among the songs introduced by her 
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RECORDS 


MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices.— Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

S6008 


REGULAR AUCTIONS classical vocal 
records. Free lists.—S. J. Mitchell, 1280 
Raleigh St., Denver 4, Colo. jly3652 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
Hst. Classical, vocal, popular, collector's 
items. Write. — Delano, 349 Lindenwold, 
Ambler, Penna. Jly3272 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors' i terns. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, I90U-46. 
Special wants are requested.— -Cath. V. 
O’Brien, 16 First Ave., New Town 
Square, Pennsylvania. o3 2274i 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

au6476 


ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought, 
— E. Hirscnman, luu Duncan, Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 0126121 


Rare Records! Our March catalogue 
feautres Batistini, Caruso, McCor- 
mack, Slezak, Ivogun, Galvany, Kurz, 
Bondnsegna, Zenatello, Patti, 200 
others! Bargain Prices! Reserve your 
copy now! — 2327 Arthur St., Los 
Angeles 66, Calif. my3027 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

my3084 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors* Items to Just good "listening.” 
■Large, varied stock. Please state 
“wants”. For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 502 East 
88th St., N. Y 28, New York. nl26681 

OLD CYLINDER phonographs, re- 
cords, music boxes, discs, mechanical 
birds, organs, parts, catalogues, litera- 
ture, bought, sold, exchanged, — Nugent, 
100 North Third, Richmond, Va. my 3 252 


COLLECTORS' GUIDE to American 
Recordings, 1895-1925 (Moses). Price 
$3.75. — American Record Collectors' Ex- 
change, 825 Seventh Ave., New York 19. 
New York. my8253 

WILL BUY used phonograph records, 
collections or dealer's stock, any amount, 
made before 1940, $16 to $30 per hundred. 
— Jacob S. Schneider, 128 W. 66th <St,, 
New York 23, New York. au6880l 

Record treasures of the World's 
great artists. Original G&Ts, Fono- 
tipias, Zonophones, etc., Akte, Bellin- 
cioni, Boninsegna, Caruso, Carelli, 
De Lucia, Escalais, Fobbri, Giraldoni, 
Kurz, Litvinne, Pinto, PI an con. Fig- 
ner, and other unique records of the 
greatest rarity. Send for auction 
lists, special lists. All correspondence 
confidential. — Record Treasures, 740 
E. 183rd St.. New York 67, N. Y. 

je34431 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. 'Sfpecify wants. No Hats. 
Stamp please. — “Pastonorw” Records, 
211 N. Market St., Rockville, Ind. 

dl24461 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN records 
and books on musdc, etc. Current and 
cut-out collector's rarities. Lists free. 
Inquiries welcomed. — Renton, Maldon 
Road, Tlptree, Colchester, Essex, Eng- 
land. jeauu4 


RECORDS; Collector's items, opera, 
vucai, classical, semi-classicai, piano, 
violin, ovenestra. A pnotograpmc repro- 
duction or a famous singer, complimen- 
tary, witn each list. — Toby's Record 
uutiei, 2126 Jackson Ave., Kansas Citv. 
Missouri. je3S25 


MISCELLANEOUS 


books by such artists as Harry "Mmc” 
^ I cClin took, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, eu- - 
Koyal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 
Maieo. Cam dl2S4U2 


WANTED: Vaudeville and Opera Pro- 
ST a ms prior 1926. Record catalogs prior 
1915. —Ronald Slaughter, 8919 Gibson St., 
Los Angeles 34, Cadlf. jly3603 


. , — “J \jrujujr lii gUUU wyrjl- 

ing order. Describe fully, with price, — 
Dwight J. Wilson, 300 Bitting Building, 
Wichita 2, Kansas. my3023 


OLD POPULAR MUSIC. 1 buy, sell, 
trade. — Dean Snyder, 102 So. Main St., 
r.os Angeles 12, Calif. my3272 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Every! h-Ing. Catalog 10c.— Fore’s, 
3151 High, Denver 5, Colorado. lei 2407 


FOR SALE: 1 DUBOIS & Siodarl piano 
(spinet) circa 1824; rosewood, curly 
maple, crotch mahogany. Pure ivory key- 
board, iron pin block for greater strength; 
keymalcer’s name written on one key; 
2 folding music racks, 1 Inside of piano 
when opened. Price, $460. One Aster and 
Horwood dainty spinet piano, circa 1813. 
Price, $350. Both are collectors’ Items. 
More information concerning these items 
if so desired. Write: — Mrs. Henry Llckel, 
The Five Antique Shop, 347 Amsterdam 
Ave.. New York 23. N. Y. my365(W 


MEL .'DEONS, .YLeiodeon organs. Beau- 
ful restored instruments for sale. Will 
buy instruments needing repairs. Ex- 
pert repairing service. — C-sharp Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ROSEWOOD MUSIC BOX m fine con- 
dition. Cabinet, 20x27", 37" high. 169 
Vt l A ft German silver discs. Brevete, 
SGOG, British patent. D. R. Patent©, 
H. G. Muster, Swiss made, $700. Ship- 
ping extra.— Hempstead Trading Post, 
1024 Front St.. Hempstead. N. Y. .1e3Q65 
SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, $1.80 direct from importer, 41 
Park Row, New York 7, N. Y. J]y3272 


OLD TIME RECORDS. Operatic, in- 
strumental, popular. All your favorite 
artists represented. Priced reasonably. 
Records bought. Write wants or visit. 
— Heyman, 528 East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, 
New York. Jly3844 


MRS WESLEY STEPPAN, 322 N. W. 
1st Street, FairbauLt, Minn. — 60 old time 
dance orchestra tunes (all parts). 
Whistling Rufus, two step; They go 
Wild, Simply Wild Over Me; Rustling 
Silks; Pretzel Pete; Happy HeJnie; Moon 
Winks, 3 step; After the Ball & Annie 
Rooney, etc.; Buffalo Gals, quadrille; 
Chicken Reel. Others, similar, sell for 
26c per copy. Ebony Boehm system flute, 
silver keys, morocco covered case, 
marked H. Bettoney, Boston. Ed. Wor- 
litzer. Price $50. myl826 

WANTED TO BUY: a small Mathu- 
shek piano. — Everett Sulzberger, Otta- 
wa, 111. Je«0u2 


WANTED: uy under records, machines, 
and catalogues. — Elmer Moore, 1036 
17th Street, Santa Monica, CaMf. 36844 
WANTED: Edison phonographs, Opera 
model, battery type, Concert (large di- 
ameter cylinder). Also cylindrical Nick- 
elodeons, especially Multiphone, cylinder 
phonograph catalogues, literature. State 
price, condition. — Ted Bowers, 6039 W. 
76th St., Los Angeles 46, Calif. jly3674 


FOR SALE: Grand Piano; reasonable. 
— ©apt 1st Hill Antiques, Fox Lake, Wls. 

rnyl88 


OLD MUSIC: \Sheet, books, orchestra- 
tions. List. — Alberta Anderson, Rt. 1, 
Box 373 D, Bothell, Wash. myi041 


CLOSING OUT aU phonographs. State 
your wants. — Karr Museum, Stanberry, 
Missouri. myl88 
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husband were such famous ones as 
'In My Merry Oldsmobile,’ 'Love Me 
and the World is Mine' and 'Can’t Yo’ 
Heah Me Callin’, Caroline?” 

"August Twellner, who served with 
him in the Philippines, related yester- 
day that Mr. Coombs came to Seattle 
in 1889, after the Seattle fire, and be- 
came one of the city’s first letter 
carriers. He was interested in the 
early operas here and in bicycle rac- 
ing. He- served in the Philippines as 
a sargeant, returned later to letter 
carrying in Seattle and later entered 
vaudeville. Surviving, besides Mrs. 
Coombs, is a brother, Lafe, of Seattle, 
and nieces and nephews.” 

Another newspaper story said, in 
part: 

'Mr. Coombs. . . . had been in 
poor health for several years. Yester- 
day he felt ill when he arrived at his 
home, 175 West 58th Street. He was 
taken to Columbia Hospital at 8:30 
o’clock last night and died two hours 
later. 

"Mr. Coombs born in the Midwest, 
felt the lure of Broadway while still 
a youngster. He went to New York 
in 1902 and from then until 1926 had 
a varied experience in minstrels, 
vaudeville, musical comedy and opera. 

The veteran entertainer’s stage 
experience included a season with Os- 
car Hammerstein at the Manhattan 
Opera House; a season under Victor 
Herbert in the musical comedy, ‘The 
Only Girl’; three seasons on the road 
in the same production; five seasons 
with Lew Dockstader and other fa- 
mous minstrels, and many seasons 
with Keith-Orpheum and other vaude- 
ville circuits. Mr. Coombs had played 
in every large city in the United 
States, as well as in most cities of 
Japan, the Philippine Islands and 
Hawaii. 

"Mr. Coombs was a former com- 
mander of Fortson-Thygesen Camp 
No. 2, United Spanish. War- Veterans. 
He once won a medal .as 'the best 
drilled soldier in the State of Wash- 
ington.’ Mr. Coombs had made his 
home in Seattle the past 52 years. 
He was a sargeant in Company D, 
First Washington Volunteer Infantry, 
during the Spanish- American War. 
He also was a member of the Friars 
Club, New York City.” 

The "souvenir,” in Mr. Coombs 
handwriting, which Mr. Moyer sent 
me, reads: "Lake Roesiger, Sept, 21, 
1941. A nice visit from two nice 
boys, Keith Moyer and A1 Blackmore. 
Come again some time. Yours, Frank 
Coombs, 'Uncle Frank,’ KOMO-KJR.” 
The writing is shaky and is evidently 
that of an infirm elderly man, but I 
prize it as a memento of a fine artist 
with whom I unfortunately never had 
any direct association. 

Frank Coombs’ recording career is 
not one that need be covered in ex- 
tensive detail. To begin, I have no 
information about the cylinder records 
that he told Keith Moyer he made 
‘around 1900. I have never seen any 
old cylinders listed under the name of 
Frank Coombs, but if he is quoted as 
saying he never used any other name. 
We also have his statement that he 
never recorded for Edison. The cylin- 


ders probaby were made for some 
small, short-lived concern that special- 
ized in supplying slot machines. 

I also have found no trace of the 
records that Coombs said he made for 
Emerson. Victor Emerson, one of 
Columbia’s top recording experts left 
Columbia in 1916 to found the Emer- 
son Phonograph Company, which be- 
gan by making double-faced seven- 
inch records that sold for 25 cents 
each. They were unusual in that 
they could be played either laterally 
or vertically. They sounded better in 
the lateral position, but were pretty 
bad either way. Emerson also had 
for a short time a five-inch, single- 
faced record that sold for only 10 
cents — a rival to Columbia’s "Little 
Wonder.” Many Columbia artists 
went with Emerson to his new compa- 
ny, but I found no Coombs records in 
a 1917 Emerson catalog. Neither 
does his name appear in any list I 
have seen of nine or ten-inch Emer- 
sons. The records may have been 
made but never issued. 

As far as present-day collectoz's are 
concerned, Frank Coombs’ recording 
career began in 1910 when he made 
his first Columbia — a double-faced 
disc, No. A835, combining "Silver 
Threads Among the Gold” and "Nellie 
Was a Lady.” This was also the most 
popular record he ever made* and for 
many years was one of the standard 
Columbia best "sellers.” His sweet 
high counter-tenor voice — perhaps a 
bit higher than Richard Jose’s, but 
not quite so high as Will Oakland’s — 
was ideally suited to these songs. As a 
matter of fact. ’'Silver Threads” was, 
and is, a sui-e-fire number for coun-' 
ter-tenor voice. Jos6’s 1903 version 
was the most popular Victor record 
for several years, and Oakland’s ren- 
ditions for the different companies 
were always in strong demand. 

There is an interesting comment in 
the November, 1913, Columbia cata- 
log: "FRANK COOMBS, counter- 
tenor. Another of the singers first 
introduced to the record-buying pub- 
lic by the Columbia is Mr. Frank 
Coombs, the counter-tenor, well known 
as having 'the sweetest voice in vaude- 
ville.’ All of Mr. Coombs’ Columbia 
records are extremely popular, his 
'Silver Threads Among the Gold’ es- 
pecially so.” 

' Coombs’ Columbia' list at that time 
included twenty solos; two. numbers 
done with the assistance of the Bruns- 
wick quartet, and five duets with 
William H. Thompson. Current popu- 
lar music was unrepresented in, the 
solos, unless “I Used to Believe =in 
Fairies” from the Chauncey Olcott 
production, "Ragged Robbin,” be con- 
sidered in that classification. (Inci- 
dentally, Coombs pronounced "fairies” 
as "fay-ries.”) . The duets with 
Thompson, however, were all "popu- 
lar,” the titles being "Driving Home 
the Cows From Pasture,” ’‘Harbor of 
Love,” “The Hour That Gave Me 
You,” "In All My Dreams I Dream of 
You” and "Mine.” The solos includ- 
ed, besides titles already mentioned, 
such sentimental, old-time favorites 
as "Bell Brandon,” "Ben Bolt,” “Do 
They Think of Me at Home?” “Her 
Bright Smile Haunts Me Still.” "Lor- 


ena,” "Mollie Darling” and “The Va- 
cant Chair.” One or two, among 
them “I Know the Place Where We 
Will Rest” and "No One to Love,” 
are less familiar to present-day 
listeners. In his recording, Coombs 
stuck closely and wisely, to the good 
old-fashioned minstrel counter-tenor 
repertoire. His Columbia list was 
not materially added to after 1913, 
but his famous version of "Caroline” 
was issued in July, 1914, and his two 
duets with Ernest Aldwell, "Sweet 
Kentucky Lady, Dry Your Eyes” and 
"There’s a Little Spark of Love Still 
Burning,” came out in March and 
April, 1915, respectively. 

The only Coombs records ever is- 
sued under the Victor imprint were 
announced in December, 1912. One 
was a twelve-inch version of an old- 
time ballad, "Beautiful Isle of the 
Sea,” coupled with an excellent ren- 
dition of "Till the Sands of the 
Desert Grow Cold,” by the English 
baritone, Alan Turner. The supple- 
ment comment was brief: "To ac- 
company the Turner solo, a pleasing 
record of an old ballad favorite is 
offered, sung by that popular minstrel 
tenor, Frank Coombs.” 

Also listed was a ten-inch record 
“Afterwards,” coupled with “By the 
Old Cathedral Door,” by the Peerless 
Quartet. Again Coombs drew the 
“B” side, and the comment: "On the 
reverse is the second record by that 
sweet-voiced tenor, Frank Coombs, 
who revives a familiar song of bygone 
years.” 

Coombs is most often thought of 
as a Columbia artist, but he probably 
made more l'ecords, from 1910 to 
1913, for the U. S. Everlasting Re- 
cord Company than he did for Colum- 
bia. These consisted mostly of solos, 
but there were also a fairly large 
number of duets with Thompson, the 
baritone. The U. S. concern, oper- 
ated by Albert Benzler and other 
musicians and recording experts who 
had left Edison to found their own 
company, considered Coombs and 
Thompson among its leading stars. 

The May, 1911, issue of the Talking 
Machine World contains photos and 
brief “blurbs” for both. The same 
treatment was given in that adver- 
tisement to Cal Stewart and Murry 
(misspelled Murray) K. Hill, two of 
the leading monologists of the day. 
Until U. S. Records ceased to be is- 
sued, Coombs contributed steadily to 
both the two and four-minute cylinder 
lists. It is rather remarkable, con- 
sidering the popularity of counter- 
tenor records, that he did not sing 
for Edison. But Edison, as well as 
Victor, may have considered that Will 
Oakland filled all counter-tenor 
needs. Victor also seems to have con- 
sidered Coombs only a ‘‘tenor.” 

And now we come to Frank Coombs’ 
singing associate, WILLIAM H. 
THOMPSON, the baritone whose 
voice Coombs considered to heavy for 
his own light counter-tenor. Like 
Coombs, Thompson was primarily a 
ballad singer, but one whose vocal 
gifts sometimes brought him into as- 
sociation with notables of opera. 
Just as Coombs had a tenor role in 
"Hans, the Flute Player,” so Thomp- 
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son sang for a considerable time with 
the distinguished contralto, Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink. 

Unfortunately, I have been able to 
obtain only meager biographical de- 
tails of Will Thompson. The follow- 
ing appeared in a 1945 issue of 
Variety ; 

“William H, Thompson, 72, former 
musical comedy and vaudeville singer, 
died, July 24, in Chicago following a 
heart attack. For 12 years he and 
his wife, Jean, and his son, William 
H., Jr., appeared in vaudeville as 
Thompson and Berri. Among the 
musical comedies in which Thompson 
played before retiring in 1925 were 
The Tenderfoot' & ‘Coming Through 
the Rye.' ” 

The foregoing makes it appear that 
Thompson was born in 1873, but gives 
no information concerning his birth- 
place. His career as a recording art- 
ist began around the turn of the cen- 
tury, possibly in the days of brown 
wax cylinders, and by the end of 1902 
he was well established as one of the 
Edison group. In the list for July, 
1902, issued shortly after gold mould- 
ed cylinders were introduced, the bari- 
tone was represented by the follow- 
ing: 8037, “Sadie, Say You Won't 
Say Nay”; 8044, “In the Moonlight 
With the Girl You Love”; 8050, 
‘‘The Meaning of U. S. A.,'' and 8052, 
Sir Arthur Sullivan's “Let Me Dream 
Again” a number that Thompson 
seems to have particularly liked. 

During the next , several months, 
Thompson sang many other now for- 
gotten sentimental and serio-comic 
songs. However, these recoi'ds for 
July, 1902, are the earliest 1 have 
been able to trace and they may mark 
the beginning of his Edison career. 
He appears to have been well liked by 
record buyers because of his pleasant 
baritone voice and clear enunciation, 
although there seems to have been 
nothing particularly distinctive or 
outstanding about his style. In 1903 
he also made^several discs for Victor, 
including “Let Me Dream Again.” 
As far as I know, he did not record 
for Columbia .or Zon-o-phone in this 
early period, and I have not found 
his name in any Edison list prior to 
1902. ■ 

An interesting item appeared in 
Edison's New Phonogram for Janu- 
ary, 1906: 

“8875. ‘Sweet Thoughts of Home.' 
Written by Stanislaus Stange and 
Julian Edwards and sung by Madame 
Schumann-Heink in ‘Love's Lottery.' 
This is perhaps the most enjoyed 
musical number sung by the Madame 
in this successful comic opera. Mr. 
Thompson, who sings it for our re- 
cord, is a member of the ‘Love's Lot- 
tery' company, playing one of the 
principal parts. Listening to this 
song nightly Mr. Thompson has caught 
the secret of Madame Schumann- 
Heink's irresistible rendition and has 
placed it upon our record in a man- 
ner second only to that of the great 
singer herself.” (“The Madame” 
herself, as the annotator had ele- 
gantly called Schumann-Heink, mean- 
while had recorded “Sweet Thoughts 
of Home” on Victor Red Seal record 
No. 85092.) 

The October, 1904, Victor supple- 


ment contained a record by a Miss 
Quinn and a Mr. Thompson of the 
Whitney Opera Company, giving a 
scene from the musical production, 
‘‘When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home.” It was called “Swanee Riv- 
er,” and depicted “a proud Southern 
beauty” singing the old Foster song- 
in her room while a lover with an a- 
greeable baritone voice stood beneath 
her window, serenading her with a 
blending melody. As I have previ- 
ously remarked in HOBBIES, this 
may have been the first recorded 
scene from a musical play. I have no 
idea who Miss Quinn was, but imagine 
(for no reason!) her name to have 
been Frances. “Thompson” sounds 
like William H. Thompson, but it 
seems unlikely that he would have 
been playing leading roles concur- 
rently in “Love’s Lottery” and “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home.” 
(Sometimes I wish the ancient supple- 
ment writers hadn't striven so gen- 
teelly to avoid the use of first names 
in listing recording “talent.”) 

After this, Thompson's name ceases 
to appear in Victor lists, and there 
was a fairly long period during which 
he was not singing for Edison. Oc- 
casionally a reader would write to the 
New Phonogram and ask “Will Will- 
iam H. Thompson sing for you a- 
again?” and receive a reply like “We 
do not know” or “impossible to say.” 
His two-minute cylinder, No. 9560, of 
“It's a Long Way Back to Dear Old 
Mother's Knqe,” was issued in May, 
1907, after which he seems to have 
been unheard of in Edison circles un- 
til April, 1910. Perhaps he was too 
busy with stage work during these 
years to take time to record; perhaps, 
like many other artists, he had his 
occasional salary disputes with Edi- 
son. 

But in April, 1910, the following 
annotation appeared: “Amberol, 409, 
‘My Love is Greater Than the World.' 
Mr. Thompson's return to Edison 
ranks will be welcomed by the thou- 
sands of Edison owners who recall 
the pleasure his splendid baritone 
voice gave them a few years ago. 
Among his contributions at present in 
our catalog are ‘The Rosary' (No. 
8214) and ‘Handful of Earth From 
Mother's Grave.' (No. 8531) . . . . 
Mr. Thompson not only possesses a 
fine voice, but he knows how to use 
it artistically, and his enunciation is 
refreshingly clear.” 

Thompson's word received more 
praise in succeeding issues. The 
number for July, 1910, contained his 
photograph and this description of his 
two-minute record of “Just One Word 
From you”: “Charming sentiment is 
breathed in the lines of this exquisite 
little gem of melody and it finds a 
suitable vehicle in Mr. Thompson's 
pure and finely modulated voice. He 
sings the number simply and natu- 
rally, as it should be rendered, with- 
out the labored attempt to gain ‘ex- 
pression’ which so frequently mars 
the rendition of sentimental ballads.” 

In December, 1910, Edison issued a 
counter-tenor and baritone, duet of the 
ever popular “My Wild Irish Rose” 
by Oakland and Thompson, with the 
statement: “The success of the first 


record made by these two artists was 
so instantaneous and emphatic as to 
leave no room for doubt that the pub- 
lic would welcome more of the same 
character.” (The preceding Oak- 
land-Thompson number was 503, “If 
This Rose Told You All It Knows,” a 
pretty ballad by Theodore Morse.) 
In July, 1911, Thompson renewed the 
the partnership he had formed with 
Albert Campbell more than eight 
years before, and they recorded a duet 
version of “a charming love song of a 
refined type,” “The Vale of Dreams.” 
One duet bv Campbell and Thompson, 
“It's the Man in the Soldier Suit,” 
had been listed in the April, 1903, Edi- 
son catalog of two-minute cylinders, 
and several others were issued the 
same year. They did not sing to- 
gether long, however, and apparently 
their partnership came to a final end 
with “The Vale of Dreams.” 

Thompson’s Edison duets with Oak- 
land probably were made because 
Coombs did not work for the great 
inventor's company. However, the 
baritone made duets with Oakland, as 
well as Coombs, for U. S. Everlasting. 
He also recorded a large number of 
solos for the U. S. company. I can 
trace only four Columbia solos by 
Thompson. They were issued in 1910 
on two double-faced records. No 938 
combined ‘‘Sweet Thoughts of Home,” 
the Schumann-Heink song which he 
had sung five years before for Edi- 
son, with “Love Dreams.” On No. 955 
he sang, and sang well, two popular 
ballads, “All That I Ask of Love” and 
“You Are the Ideal of My Dreams.” 

The baritone's recording career 
seems to have ended abruptly after 
1912 or 1913. He does not appear to 
have made any Edison Blue Amberol 
cylinders nor were any of his wax 
Amberols carried over into the Blue 
Amberol list. He also made no Edi- 
son Diamond Discs — at least none was 
issued. In fact, the wind-up of the 
U. S. Company in 1913 appears to 
have marked the end of Thompson's 
career as a recording artist. He 
probably was too busy with his stage 
appearances to cultivate recording 
work as intensively as did those 
singers who made phonograph activi- 
ty their profession and, like Frank 
Coombs, he gradually drifted away 
from it. 

But, while we may concede that 
there is a certain something lacking 
about the recorded performances of 
Coombs and Thompson that give un- 
ending glamour to such vivid person- 
alities as Ada Jones, Len Spencer, 
Billy Murray, Henry Burr, Arthur 
Collins and Byron G. Harlan, the fact 
remains that they were both accom- 
plished, sincere artists whose abili- 
ties won them the esteem of myriads 
of record buyers. If not in the fore- 
most rank of popularity, they never- 
theless have a secure niche of their 
own in the galaxy of Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists. To Coombs especi- 
ally I shall always be grateful for 
the manner in which his dulcet ren- 
dition of “I Used to Believe in Fair- 
ies” would put my wide-awake “kid 
brother” to sleep after all other meas- 
ures, remedies and strategems failed! 

' Next Month — MANUEL ROMAIN 
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Favorite Pioneer 


NAT M. WILLS, ‘ 

By JIM 



Nat M. Wills, in his famous vaudeville 
of “The Happy Tramp’* 


The winter of 1917-18 has become 
legendary in the Eastern United 
States as perhaps the coldest within 
living memory. Sunday, December 9, 
was especially cold. If it had not 
been, Nat M. Wills, the dapper and 
popular little "Happy Tramp” comedi- 
an of vaudeville, musical comedy and 
recording fame, might still be alive 
instead of having met a tragic acci- 
dental death at the early age of 44. 

Wherever actors gathered on Broad- 
way on December 10, 1917, there was 
a buzz of conversation in which ex- 
citement and shock were mingled, as 
the discussion centered on an article 
that appeared on page 15 of that 
morning’s New York Times. The 
headline read “NAT M. WILLIS 
DIES IN GAS ACCIDENT,” and the 
sub-heads continued the story: “Dazed 
by Fumes in His Garage, Actor Suc- 
cumbs in Effort to Escape. Had Been 
Fixing His Auto. Wife and Neigh- 
bor Batter Down Locked Door and 
Find His Body.” 

Here is the news story that caused 
so much concern: 

"Nat M. Wills, at whose stage pre- 
sentations of the comic side of tramp 
life a generation and more of theater- 
goers had laughed, was found dead 
yesterday. Penned in his own garage. 
Mr. Wills was overcome by the fumes 
of gas from the running engine of his 
automobile and was dead when his wife 
and neighbors battered down the doors. 
Mrs. Wills was near collapse as the re- 
sult of her experience and was in hyster- 
ics last night at the family home, 2 
Thirty-first Street, Wood cl Iff, N. J. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Wills were to 'have at- 
tended a dinner party in Manhattan last 
night. Wills, whose hobby was automo- 
biles and gas engines, went to the 
garage back of his home in the after- 
noon to tinker the engine of his car. 
Two weeks ago thieves who broke into 
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the garage smashed two top bolts which 
held the heavy doors shut when they 
were not held by the ordinary patent 
lock. Because of the cold, Wills locked 
himself in the garage so the doors would 
stay shut while he worked. He lifted 
the hood of the car, started the engine 
racing idly and crawled underneath to 
make adjustments. 

"The tight little garage soon began to 
fill with the deadly fumes of partially 
consumed gasoline. Wills must have 
realized the danger, for he crawled from 
under the car and, not even stopping to 
halt the engine, struggled to the doors. 
If he cried out, no one heard hi-m. 

"In the house, Mrs. Wills, well know- 
ing her husband’s fondness for fussing 
with his car, paid little attention to his 
absence till the time came to start for 
New York. Then she sent the maid to 
remind him they should be off. The maid 
came back to say she could hear the 
car running, but had knocked on the 
door and got no answer from the actor. 

"Only faintly alarmed, Mrs. Wills her- 
self went to the garage. Her efforts, 
too, were vain. The two women shook 
and rattled the heavy doors. The en- 
gine ran on. and there was no answer 
from within. Thoroughly aroused now, 
Mrs. Wills called Marcus Donnelly, a 
neighbor. With whatever came to hand, 
the three battered at the big doors till at 
last they crashed In. The lifeless body 
of Wills tumbled out, the key of the 
door still clutched in his hand. The 
three carried the body into the house 
and sent calls for the 'police and for 
neighboring physicians. The comedian 
had been dead some time. 

"Wills’ present wife was May Day, an 
actress when he married her. The couple 
have one daughter, NaLalie 3 years old. 
He was married four times. His first 
two wives died. His third, the equestri- 
enne known on the stage as La Belle 
Titcomb, divorced him. and the two had 
much litigation over allmoney. 

"Wills, whose real name is said to 
have been Louis Magrat-h Wills, was 
born in Fredericksburg, Va., on July 
11. 1S73. His first stage appearance was 
at the historic Ford’s Opera House in 
Washington with Minnie Palmer in a 
play called 'My Sweetheart’. It was by 
accident that he first assumed the role 
of a tramp. He was playing the part of 
a juvenile with a stock company at the 
old Globe Theatre. Washington. In the 
"lay. ‘A Block Game’ one of the princi- 
pal characters was that of a tramp. At 
the dress rehearsal, a drop fell from the 
'fly gallery’ seriously injuring the actor 
who had been, playing the hobo role. 
Wills stepped into the breach with such 
success that tramp parts became his 
dramatic allotment from that time on. 
For eight years he was a vaudeville at- 
traction in the B. F. Keith and Orpheum 
circuit of theaters, and was a member of 
Ziecrfeld’s Follies for one season. 

"For the past three seasons he had 
been under the management of Charles 
Dillingham at the Hippodrome." 

And that is the New York Times' 
account of the tragic death of Nat M. 
Wills. Three days later, on December 
13, the Times published the following 
brief account of the comedian’s funer- 
al: 

“Funeral services for Nat M. Wills 
were held yesterday morning at 
Campbell Funeral Home, Broadway 
and Sixty-sixth Street, and later in 
the day the body was taken to a 
mausoleum in WoOdlawn Cemetery. 
The services at the Funeral Church 
were attended by many well-known 
theatrical people, among whom were 
delegations from the Lambs, Friars, 


Players and Green Rooms clubs and 
from the Hippodrome. 

“A Masonic service, read by the 
Right Worshipful George Loesch, was 
held under the auspices of St. Cecile 
Lodge, and a brief eulogy was spoken 
by Fred Niblo.” 

When I decided to write a biographi- 
cal sketch of Wills, I was eager to get 
as much background information as 
possible, not only because he has long- 
been. one of my favorite comedians 
but because he, like me, was a Vir- 
ginian by birth. However, my efforts 
have not been successful. The county 
clerk’s office at Fredericksburg re- 
ports that it had no record of his 
birth or the names of his parents, and 
a similar reply was obtained when I 
asked for information from the vital 
statisti cs bu reau of the V irginia 
State Department of Health. 

Even so, there appears no reason to 
doubt that Wills was born in Fred- 
ericksburg. The following biographi- 
cal sketch in an Edison Blue Amberol 
record catalog for 1914 substantiates 
some of the statements made in the 
already quoted obituary notice: 

"NAT M. WILLS. . . . This well- 

known and very popular comedian 
was born in Fredericksburg, Virginia, on 
July 11, 1873. He first appeared on the 
stage when a child, with Nell Burgess in 
a play called ‘Vim.’ (There is a contra- 
diction here with the Times statement 
that Wills first appeared with Minnie 
Palmer in "My Sweetheart." — J. W.) 
He secured a good theatrical training as 
a member of the stock company at the 
famous Grand Opera House of San Fran- 
cisco, which was afterwards destroyed 
by the earthquake. About this time M r. 
Wills originated the tramp character 
that he has since made famous the world 
over. As this 'gentlemanly tramp, ’ he 
starred in three plays, ‘A Son of Rest,' 

, The Du ke of Du lu th' and ‘A Lucky 
Dog.’ He then entered vaudeville as a 
headliner, playing all the leading houses 
of the United fixates." 

Some old-timers, who cherish un- 
fading memories of Wills’ vaudeville 
“turn,” insist that he had the funniest 
opening ever used by any act. The 
curtain went up, showing a store 
front, and a “clerk” came out and 
rolled down the awning. Then, to 
everybody’s howling delight, Wills, at- 
tired in his rumpled, ragged tramp 
costume, tumbled out of the awning 
in which he presumably had spent the 
night, and proceeded to tell funny 
funny stories and sing parodies in a 
loud, penetrating voice — some of his 
jealous rivals called it a “bellow” — 
that no one else could successfully 
imitate. He was acknowledged the 
greatest master of parody writing 
and singing of his day. 

Aside from what I have already 
quoted, little seems to be on _ record 
concerning Nat Wills’ earlier life. It 
is known that during the 1890’s he 
was end man of the Ideal Minstrels in 
Washington, but by 1900 he was well 
established as a vaudeville favorite. 
Although a born comedian, Wills was 
a man with a serious streak. When 
vaudeville performers, tired of being 
cheated and otherwise ill-treated by 
many theater managers and booking 
agents, organized a protective union, 
the White Rats of America, in 1900, 
the 27-year-old Wills was one of the 
leaders. He delivered a fiery address 
at an overflow meeting in a fraternal 
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hall situated above Koster and. Bail's 
museum After he spoke, the air was 
filled with the shout of “One for All 
and All for One!” which has been for 
so many years the shibboleth of Equi- . 
ty, the theatrical organization that 
stems from the original White Eats. 

Some interesting statements about 
Wills' career are made in the late 
Douglas Gilbert's fascinating book, 
“American Vaudeville.” Gilbert de- 
scribed Wills’ tramp as “a happy 
bum, a genial outwitting character, 
in high favor with audiences.” His 
costume, says Gilbert, was the usual 
thing for a “tramp get-up” — patches, 
blacked-out teeth and a scrubby 
beard. The book pays the comedian 
a compliment by saying he was “an 
honest worker, who bought his gags.” 
It also says that at the beginning of 
his vaudeville career Wills worked 
with a partner, an “unbelieveably 
thin” man known as “Bony Dave Hal- 
pin,” in an act called “The Tramp 
and the Policeman.” Wills ended the 
partnership around 1900, and began 
doing his tramp “single” in which he 
kept abreast of current events and 
made topical references. For several 
years he hired the song writer, Vin- 
cent Bryan to write special material, 
paying Bryan $100 a week. 

According to Gilbert, Wills appear- 
ed for a time in vaudeville with his 
first wife, “Madame Loretto,” and 
after her death he married May Har- 
rison, who died in 1909. A year after 
that he married “La Belle Titcomb,” 
whose real name was Nellie McNiern- 
ey, although she was billed as a 
Frenchwoman, when she came over 
from Europe to do an act at Hammer- 
stein's, in which she rode a white 
horse and sang grand opera arias. 
Wills took her into his act, but legend 
has it that they didn't get along too 
well, and that on one occasion the 
statuesque “La Belle” picked up the 
comparatively fragile Nat and hurled 
him through the door of his dressing 
room. The legend further continues 
that somebody passed by just in time 
to see Nat rub his head and mutter, 
“I should have married the horse!” 
However, the story is suspected to be 
apocryphal, although Wills sometimes 
used a line about “marrying the 
horse” in his act. As we have already 
seen from the New York Times quo- 
tation, “La Belle Titcomb” divorced 
Wills and they had alimony squabbles. 

And now we have arrived at the 
time when Nat (or Louis Magrath) 
Wills began his highly successful, if 
comparatively brief, career as a re- 
cording comedian, using excerpts 
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from his material that had been so 
successful on the stage. # 

Wills appears to have recorded 
first for Victor, and his initial batch 
of records came out in 1909. The 
■first was No. 5612, “No News,” or 
“What Killed the Dog.” It was also 
the most popular record he ever made, 
and undoubtedly one of the most con- 
sistently popular talking numbers 
ever recorded by anybody. The mono- 
logue details, with a wealth of dry 
humor, the sad story of an ailing rich 
man who was ordered to go away 
from home for a rest. When he re- 
turned, he asked his tactful Negro 
servant for the news and was told 
there wasn’t any, “excep’ yo’ dawg 
done died.” Further questioning re- 
vealed that the dog died from eating 
burnt horseflesh, that all the rich 
man’s horses and cows died in a fire 
that destroyed his barn; the barn 
caught fire from sparks of the con- 
flagration that leveled his home; the 
fire in the home was caused by can- 
dles around a coffin setting fire to 
curtains; the coffin contained the body 
of his mother-in-law; and the mother- 
in-law had died of shock because the 
man’s wife had run away with his 
chauffeur. “But outside ub dat, sir,” 
the servant summed up in a peculiarly 
unctuous tone, “dere ain’t no news!” 

Some years ago, my brother, Dr, 
Chad Walsh, who is a professor at 
Beloit College in Wisconsin, discover- 
ed that Wills’ “No News” story ap- 
parently was lifted from an anecdote 
at which ancient Greeks laughed thou- 
sands of years ago. A book of Greek 
stories which my brother happened to 
read contained one that was almost 
identical in structure with “No 
News,” and some of the details wei*e 
the same. There is no knowing 
whether Wills had heard of the Greek 
story or just happened to strike on a 
similar idea, but the resemblance is 
so marked that coincidence must have 
'been working overtime if he really 
did not simply take the old “yarn” 
and transpose it to a modern setting. 

Eegardless of that, “No News” was 
a remarkable record for longevity. 
After four successful years in single- 
face, it was combined in 1913 as dou- 
ble-faced record No. 17221 with “The 
Three Trees,” a diverting monologue 
recited by Tom McNaughton, who was 
a member of “The Spring Maids” 
musical comedy cast. McNaughton 
was also the husband of Alice Lloyd, 
the veteran English hall comedienne 
who died in 1950. The double-faced 
record stayed in the Victor catalogue 
until 1927, when it was remade by the 
electric process with the late Frank 
Crumit doing both sides. It then re- 
mained a popular seller for several 
additional years. 

Here is how Victor announced its 
engagement of Wills: 

"No entertainer on the American stage 
today is more popular with the public 
than Nat Wills. His familiar imperson- 
ation of a tramp Is unique and always 
amusing, without a touch of offensive- 
ness or vulgarity. His stories and mono- 
logues are witty and laugh-compelling 
that one suspects they are written, like 
his parodies, by hJmself — and he never 
fails to make the most of them. 

"The Victor, with its usual enterprise, 
has secured the exclusive services of 


Mr. Wills for this work, and will pre- 
sent each month one or more of his 
delightfully funny talks and parodies. 
The fact that such fine records by so 
celebrated an entertainer are to be of- 
fered to the public at regular prices 
should be highly gratifying to record- 
buyers." 

Another of Wills’ early Victor re- 
cords was 5613, “Are You Sincere?” — 
Parody, in which he begins by com- 
menting on a foot race that had re- 
cently occurred in London, at which 
“a young fellow named Hayes,” an 
American, had been the winner. Then 
follows a crack or two at William 
Jennings Bryan, who shortly before 
had made his third unsuccessful try 
for the presidency. After that, Wills 
sings a parody on the then popular 
song, “Are You Sincere?” which he 
twists around to fit the case of a 
policeman who suspects burglars 
were up to no good in a 'bank. Being 
afraid to enter, he called the burg- 
lars up on the phone and tremblingly 
asked, “Are youse in here?” They 
replied that they were not, and so, 
his conscience relieved, the far from 
intrepid officer went away satisfied. 

Wills' third ten-inch Victor record, 
“B. P. O. E. — The Elks’ Song” was 
thus described by the Victor supple- 
ment editor, Sam Rous — or S. H. 
Dudley, as record collectors prefer to 
call him: 

“Many thousands of theater-goers 
have enjoyed this amusing and good- 
natured fling at the Brotherhood of Elks, 
especially the Elks themselves. The 
first verse soberly and correctly tells of 
the great order and the good it has 
done; but in the second and the third 
the order is exposed in a most shameless 
fashion, especially when it is considered 
that Mr. Wills is supposed to be a good 
Elk himself!" 

Also included in Wills’ first batch 
of Victors were a comic song, “Our 
Boarding House,” which is best ap- 
preciated by listeners with strong 
stomachs, for the comedian's descrip- 
tion of the boarding house’s lack of 
sanitation could be revolting under 
certain conditions, and a twelve-inch 
“burlesque military ballad,” The Flag 
He Loved So Well.” 

In July, 1909, two more Wills re- 
cords were issued, a twelve-inch hu- 
morous monologue, “Reformed Love,” 
which I have never heard, and a ten- 
inch mock ballad, “Saving Up Cou- 
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pons for Mother/’ which I am in- 
clined to consider the funniest of all 
the comedian's efforts. 

Here is Mr. Rous' comment: “The 
‘Happy Tramp' gives us this month 
two very funny numbers — the first 
being a rambling talk on various mat- 
ters delivered in the dry manner 
which makes Wills' monologues so a- 
musing; and the second a burlesque 
ballad, which takes for its theme the 
present day craze for the collection of 
trading stamps and coupons of vari- 
ous kinds. The tale of the coupon- 
collecting little boy is most pathetic- 
ally told by Mr *Wills, but there is no 
danger of anyone shedding tears — ex- 
cept perhaps through an excess ‘ of 
laughter I" 

To the foregoing I might add that 
“Saving Up Coupons" is a strong 
sermon against the tobacco habit, be- 
cause Wills’ pathetic boy hero smoked 
himself to death trying to get enough 
coupons “to purchase a tombstone for 
pa." His last words were “Tell 
mother I died like a hero while smok- 
ing a Cremo cigar!” Wills apparent- 
ly took the tune for this touching 
composition from Paul Dresser’s old 
“tear-jerker, “Just Tell Them That 
You Saw Me." The record really is 
a hilarious affair, but it must not 
have been popular (or perhaps the 
tobacco companies complained against 
the satire), for it stayed in the cata- 
log only a couple of years. 

Victor’s announcement said that 
Wills had been engaged exclusively, 
but this must have meant exclusive 
only to disc records, for he appeared 
in the Edison list for August, 1909. 
Victor and Edison seem to have a- 
greed quite often to an arrangement 
whereby artists under exclusive con- 
tract to the one company's discs were 
allowed to make the other's cylinders 
and vice versa. Billy Murray and 
Sousa’s Band were among those hav- 
ing this “joint contract.” 

The August, 1909, issue of Edison's 
publication, The New Phonogram , 
contained a photo of Wilis in tramp 
garb, and the following description 
of his first record. No. 10178, Parody 
on “Down in Jungle Town": 

“In making: his initial appearance in 
the ranks of Edison record makers, Mr. 
Wills has chosen for his first selection 
a parody on ‘Down in Jungle Town.' 
The words, however, treat of the (Theo- 
dore) Roosevelt hunting trip to Africa 
in a facetious way. Mr. Wills is one of 
the best known artists on the vaudeville 
stage. He makes an unusually clear 
record and in this role will make as 
great a hit as he does upon the stage." 
The same supplement also contained a 
four-minute Wills cylinder, No. 176, 
Flag He .Loved So Well," which had al- 
ready been issued by Victor, in addition 
to the following brief sketch: 

“Few stars on the vaudeville stage are 
better known and more popular than Nat 
M. Wilis. He is the headline attraction 
of every performance in which he takes 
part. His tramp sketch is everywhere 
hailed with delight. He gains the at- 
tention of his audience at once and keeps 
them in laughter to the close of the act. 
Mr. Wills is not only a clever vaudeville 
performer, ‘but he also makes a splendid 
record. As a rule, people successful in 
vaudeville are not equally successful in 
making talking machine records. Mr. 
Wills is an exception, for his voice re- 
produces as perfectly as any one who 
had been making records for years. We 
offer his records to the public with the 
full belief that they will score a great 
success.” 


The peculiar adaptability of Wills 
e strong, rather strident, voice was com- 
mented on in the Victor catalog for 
November, 1914, in which Editor Rous 

wrntp • 

“Mr. Wills may be said to have a 
voice created for record-making, so 
powerful and resonant is his rich 
baritone; and the distinctness with 
which he gives every syllable of his 
talks and songs is of course known to 
everyone. The records which we offer 
are remarkable in every respect, and 
so natural that it would be impossible 
to distinguish between the repro- 
duction and his actual voice." 

The foregoing statement is “re- 
markable” for being probably the 
first time in which an unqualified “no 
difference" claim was made for any 
artist's recording. Conceivably, this 
gave Thomas A. Edison the idea of 
having his artists sing in public with 
the Edison Diamond Disc, to prove 
that even the most musically cultured 
listeners couldn't distinguish between 
the actual tones and those that were 
reproduced. Victor made no such 
public comparison with Wills or any 
other artist, and after Edison began 
to give successful demonstrations of 
what it called “the acid test of direct 
comparison," the Victor claim that 
Wills' voice was reproduced perfectly 
disappeared from the catalogue, just 
as Columbia ceased to “guarantee" 
that no other record sold at any price 
had better tone quality than Colum- 
bias. 

All the Edison cylinders by Wills 
were issued in 1909, but two, “Bur- 
lesque Opera” and “B. P. 0. E./' 
were reissued several years later in 
the unbreakable Blue Amberol form. 
(Incidentally, what is hoped to be an 
approximately complete list of Wills' 
records is included with this article.) 
Oddly, he didn't record “No News" 
for Edison. 

In 1910, Victor issued two more 
Wills records— “Old Oaken Bucket" 
Parody, in which the comedian, still 
in his guise of a tramp, told how he 
managed to hornswoggle a bartender 
into giving him an oversized glass of 
whisky for three cents, and “The 
Song ‘of the English Chappie," in 
which he demonstrated change of pace 
by pretending to be an English 
‘willie-boy.” 

Wills must have been “on the road 
pretty steadily for the next three 
years, for there were no new Victor 
records by him until December, 1913 
— a year which some commentators, 
including Douglas Gilbert, believe 
marked a permanent downward trend 
in the humorist's career. As I shall 
show, I think this idea is completely 
erroneous. At any rate, the December 
Victor supplement showed a photo of 
Wills as a Broadway habitue instead 
of a tramp, and announced two. new 
numbers from the Zieg'feld “Follies of 
1913," in which he was then appear- 
ing. The songs were “If a Table at 
Rector's Could Talk" and “New York, 
What's the Matter With You?” Said 
the supplement: 

“The greatest success Mr. Wills has 
achieved in years has been with the 
new Ziegfeld production of ‘Follies of 
1913/ in which he temporarily for- 


sakes his tramp garb and appears as 
a dapper man-about-town, singing a 
number of effective songs. Two of the 
best of these have been recorded by 
the comedian for the Victor. No one 
who is familiar with Mr. Wills' other 
Victor numbers needs to be told what 
a fine record he makes." 

Notice that the Victor writer says 
Wills was then, in 1913, making his 
greatest success in years. Yet there 
is a legend that his “heart was brok- 
en" because of something that hap- 
pened that same year, before his Zieg- 
feld engagement, on a program at the 
historic Palace Theater. As Douglas 
Gilbert tells it, the Palace had only 
recently been opened. Wills followed 
the immortal French actress, Sarah 
Bernhardt, who had received great 
applause at her curtain call and “fi- 
nally was forced by weaiuness to Te- 
turn to her dressing room." Wills 
then entered to a big hand, As he 
stood bowing, an usher came down 
the aisle with an enormous bouquet 
for Bernhardt, and somebody in a 
stage box yelled, “Give 'em to Wills — 
he’s dying!" 

We are asked to believe that Wills 
was crushed by this bit of wise- 
crack ery, and there have even been 
whispers that he brooded over the 
taunt so much that his death in that 
fumed-filled garage was not inadvert- 
ent. Even Gilbert's “American Thea- 
ter" says: “Four years later he did 
died of carbon monoxide poisoning in 
his New Jersey garage. That Palace 
crack at Wills unnerved him so he was 
scarcely able to go on. He never felt 
that he was precisely through — but 
performers worry." 

To me this whole business seems 
far-fetched and silly. Wills may have 
been momentarily put out, but there 
is nothing to show he felt that he was 
in a decline or that his “future had 
passed.” And there is certainly noth- 
ing to indicate that his death was 
other than accidental.. 

It was in 1913, too, that Wills made 
his first Columbia record. The double- 
faced disc appeared in the Septem- 
ber, 1913, supplement under the head- 
ing of “NAT M. WILLS RECORDS 
TWO OF HIS FUNNIEST NUM- 
BERS." The titles were “The Drink 
Cure" and “Comic Medley Song" 
(why, I wonder, wasn't it “Comic 
Song Medley"?) and the annotator 
remained : 

“If any other American comedian has 
made more people laugh than Nat M. 
Wills, the ’Musical Tramp,' it is prob- 
ably because he has been longer on the 
stage. Wills' mission in life is frankly 
to give people enough genial nonsense 
of one kind or another to make them 
forget their troubles at least tempor- 
arily, and in this he has few superiors. 
He has appeared all over the world as a 
vaudeville and variety star and his name 
on a program invariably fills the house. 
On one side of his new Columbia disc 
Wills tells a story of a man whose trip 
on the water wagon ended in a manner 
as unexpected as it was ludicrous. On 
the other side is a song that is a little 
hit of everything, with comedy in every 
line.” 

Wills' only other Columbia appear- 
ance was in July, 1915, when he fav- 
ored Victor’s great rival with his fa- 
in aliar version of the famous “No 
News" and on the other side told 
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“Two Darky Stories: (a) The Head 
Waiter (b) The Colored Social Club.” 
The editor remarked that. “Nat M. 
Wills, the most popular 'tramp' on the 
American stage, tells some of the best 
present day pokes in that peculiarly 
blase voice, which makes the best of a 
joke by refusing to admit it as a joke. 
All lovers of laughter will want this 
record.” Today, 36 years later, “No 
News” remains as fresh and amusing 
as the day it was. spoken, but al- 
though the other side may have been 
emanant to be genially amusing, there 
appears an overtone of venom in the 
stories that Wills tells about Negroes 
that spoil them for me. If such a rec- 
ord were issued today it would draw 
a concerted protest from Members of 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People. 

Wills, who little suspected that he 
had less than two years of life re- 
maining, was back in the Victor list 
for January, 1916. One side of his 
new double-faced record contained 
“Parody on Eight Familiar Songs,” 
virtually the same thing as his Col- 
umbia “Comic Medley Song” of three 
years before. It is a screamingly fun- 
ny story of rambling adventures, set 
to the tunes of well known songs. On 
the other side, entitled “A Father of 
Thirty Six,” was “the funny talk he 
used to give his vaudeville audiences 
when they insisted on more encores. 
At the end of this speech Mr. Wills 
tells one of his best stories, 'A Father 
of Thirty-Six,’ which always brings 
down the house,” A few months later 
Victor issued “A New Cure for 
Drinking,” the same rather gruesome 
but funny story which Wills had re- 
cited for Columbia the year before. 
It was coupled with a parody on 
“Asleep in the Deep,” sung by the 
late A1 Jolson, who had been an ex- 
clusive Columbia artist since 1913. 
Victor must have had the master rec- 
ord for several years before deciding 
to put this mediocre Jolson offering 
on the market. , . 

Wills made his appearance in a new 
record company’s list in 1916. This 
occurred when a Columbia recording 
expert, Victdr H. Emerson, left Col- 
umbia to found his own Emerson com- 
pany, which started out by making 
double-faced seven-inch records to sell 
for a quarter, and single-faced six- 
inch ones for a dime, any Columbia 
artists followed Emerson into his new 
business, and Wills' was among them. 
Once more he dusted off “No News” 
and gave a condensed version of “Hor- 
tense at the Skating Rink,” a mono- 
logue that had been popular on a 
twelve-inch Victor. 

The last Nat M. Wills record to be 
issued by anybody appeared in Vic- 
tor’s list for February, 1917, and by 
one of those ironies with which our 
life is filled it was an “Automobile 
Parody.” Just ten months later Wills 
was to die because of those fumes 
from his own automobile, but there 
was no note of impending doom in the 
rib-tickling account he gave of his 
imaginary adventures in a motor 
vehicle. The other side was a rural 
monologue, “The Pineville School 
Board,” by Charles Ross Taggart, a 
comedian who specialized in imper- 


sonations of “Down East” characters. 
Edward Richardson, who by this time 
had succeeded Sam Rous as the Vic- 
tor catalog annotator, remarked con- 
cerning Wills’ side of the disc: 

“Nat M. Wills has a little automo- 
bile dream all to himself in which he 
travels with miscellaneous adventures 
through parodies of “Toreador Song” 
— “Marching Through Georgia” — 
“Dixie — “Ben Bolt”— “Out on the 
Deep” — “Reuben Reuben” — “Ro- 
sary” — “John Brown’s Body” — 
“Auld Lang Syne.” The Rosary par- 
ody is particularly touching: 'Each 
bolt, each nut, each screw, each tack, 
I took them out, I put them back’ are 
lines that will surely evoke painful 
memories in every car owner.” Today 
they also appear painfully prophetic 
of the way in which Wills was to 
meet his death, but no one thinks 
much of that when the Automobile 
Parody is played. It is one big laugh 
throughout. 

And now we have reached the end 
of Nat Wills’ life. But there is one 
final, bitter taste of irony remaining 
before the story is closed — the pa- 
thetic fate of his beautiful young 
widow, May, who was only 23 when 
the comedian was found dead in 1917. 
May Wills lived until 1944, when she 
died at the early age of 50. One of 
the issues of Variety for that year 
told of her having been brutally beat- 
en in a night club. Not long after- 
ward, the “Bible of Show Business” 
contained an article by Ed Barry, 
headed “NAT M. WILLS’ WIDOW 
DIES A SHABBY END.” Here are 
some excerpts from the pathetic story 
related by Barry in Variety's typical 
journalese: 

“When death claimed May Wills, 50, 
widow of the late Nat M. WilJs ... it 
was the culmination of a precarious ex- 
istence the former ‘Ziegfield Follies' 
beauty had suffered for practically a 
double decade after the death of her 
comedian husband in 1917, three years 
after their marriage. Death pointed to 
a cerebral hemorrhage, shown by sub- 
sequent coroner's autopsy, in a 'bor- 
rowed flop’ in the room' of a friend, 
Richard Kennedy, who said he took her 
into his room in a midtown hotel after 
she had told him she hadn't had a place 
to sleep for days. Kennedy told police he 
had left the former Broadway butterfly 
in his room Saturday night and upon 
arriving home Sunday morning had 
found her in semi-conscious condition 
lying on the floor. He summoned police, 
who calied an ambulance, but she was 
dead upon arrival at the Roosevelt 
hospital, . . 

"It was an ignominious finish for the 
former May Day, who had been a toast 
of the town in the 1913 edition of the 
'Follies’ at the age of 19. Her remark- 
able brunette beauty . . . intrigued Nat 
Wills, star of the show. . . Marriage 
followed shortly afterward. She left the 
show the following season, to hear their 
only daughtei\ Natalie, named after her 
father. 

“Wills, who had earned top salaries as, 
vaudeville headliner prior to the ‘Follies,' 
was in the $2,o00— $3,000 weekly cate- 
gory as ‘The Happy Tramp’ over a per- 
iod of years. . . He had left his widow 
and daughter comfortably fixed. In ad- 
dition to special trust funds for his 
infant daughter he had left his widow 
around $100,000 in liquid assets in addi- 
tion to insurance for a like sum. 

"Close friends of the former beauty 
say the money went to her head and 
that she dissipated her fortune through 
lavish entertaining and other squander- 
ing on Broadway leeches who knew her 
when; but didn't want to know her when 
she was rubbing shoulders with advers- 


ity. 'She spent her inheritance within 
five years after getting it. Her daughter 
had been away through most of these 
years, being educated from her inher- 
itance money, and getting the principal 
after reaching her majority in 1932. 
After graduating from college the 
daughter was appointed to a Government 
position in Washington, where she . . . 
married. . . 

"The daughter had provided for her 
mother throughout the years of ad- 
versity, but most of it went for pub 
spending, according to those who knew 
her well. Despite this, the girl, who 
loved her mother, forgave her frailties 
and had been taking care of her at 
time of death. Upon the shabbily dres- 
sed remains of Mrs. Wills was a letter 
from her daughter, couched in affection- 
ate terms and the usual ‘P. S. — Enclosed 
find check.'. . She planed to New York 
and took charge of burial. Services were 
held at Walter B. Cooke funeral chapel, 
with remains interred with her late 
husband. Few of the fair weather 
friends came to pay their respects, for 
she had not been able to entertain them 
for years.” 

So ends the sad story not only of 
Nat Wills, but of his unfortunate 
once-young wife — a story brightened 
only in part 'by the devotion of the 
connle’s daughter to her mother. It is 
well that “The Happy Tramp” could 
not forsee the end to which his wife 
would come as he struggled to free 
himself from the garage that had 
been turned into a death trap. But, 
had he been capable of coherent 
thought, there might have been some 
consolation to the tortured man in 
the knowledge that he would be re- 
membered for more than a genera- 
tion as one of the greatest entertain- 
ers of his time, and that his songs 
and humor would still be enjoyed by 
thousands of record lovers for many 
years after the body of Nat M. Wills 
had been committed back to earth. 

Next Month — MANUEL ROMAIN 


Records by Nat M. Wills 

10-Inch Victor single-faced (1909-1910) 

5612 "No News” or "What Killed the 
Dog?” 

5613 Are You Sincere? — Parody 

5614 B. P. O. E. — Elks' Song. 

.>616 Our Boarding House 
6695 Jungle Town Parody 

5700 Saving Un Coupons for Mother — 
Mock Ballad 
5725 Traveling Man 

12-inch Victor single-faced (1909) 
31720 The Flag He Loved So Well (-bur- 
lesque military ballad) 

3 736 Reformed Love (humorous mono- 
logue) 

10-inch Victor double-faced (1910-1916) 
16661 Old Oaken Bucket — Parody with 
The Darky and the Boys (Edwin 
M. Whitney) 

16687 Song of the English Chappie with 
*Stop! Stoo! Stop! (Elida Morris'* 
17222 "No News" with The Three Trees 
(Tom McNaughton) 

17461 New York. What's the Matter With 
You? witJh Tf a Table at Rector's 
Could Talk. 

17768 Too Much Dog with Darky Stories 
(comic monologues) 

17894 Parodies on Eight Familiar Songs 
with A Father of 36 
17915 A New Cure for Drinking with 
Asleep In the Deep — Parody ( A1 
Jolson) 

12-rn*ch Victor double-faced (1909-1917) 
35079 At the Comic Ooern. with That's 
the Doctor. BiU (Eddie Morton) 
36.093 Hortense at Sea with the Tale of 
the Cheese (Murray K. Hill) 

35156 Hortense at the Skating Rink with 
Uncle Josh Keeps House (Cal 
Stewart) 

35601 Automobile Parody with Pineville 
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RECORDS: Collector’s items, opera, 
vocal, classical, semi-classical, piano, 
violin, orchestra, a photographic repro- 
duction of a famous Sanger, complimen- 
tary, with eacn list. — Toby's Record 
Outlet, 2426 Jackson Ave., Kansas Citv. 
Missouri. Je3825 


MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

S6008 


REGULAR AUCTIONS classical vocal 
records. Free lists.— S. J. Mitchell, 1280 
Raleigh St., Denver 4, Colo. Jly3662 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Monthly sales 
list. Classical, vocal, popular, collector’s 
items. Write. — Delano, 349 Lindenwold, 
Ambler, Penna. Jly3272 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz. lUuu-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O’Brien, 16 inrst Ave., New Town 
Square, Pennsylvania. o!22Mi 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonlum, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

au6476 


ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hirscnman, 1UU Duncan, Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 012U121 


THOUSANDS OF RECORDS: Colum- 
bia, Victor, Decca etc., all over 20 years 
old. Classical & popular, 20 assorted, 
good condition, $1.26, postpaid. 100 as- 
sorted. $6, plus postage. — Curio Shop, 
106A Court St., Brooklyn 2, N Y. n60201 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

au3023 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to Just good ’'listening.’’ 
(Large, varied stock. Please state 
"wants”. For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 502 East 
88th St., N. Y. 28, New York. nl26681' 


WILL BUY used phonograph records, 
collections or dealer’s stock, any amount, 
made before 1940. $15 to $30 per hundred. 
—Jacob S. Schneider, 128 W. 66th St., 
New York 23, New York. au6880l 


Record treasures of the World’s 
great artists. Original G&Ts, Fono- 
tipias, Zonophones. etc., Akte, Bellin- 
cioni, Roninsegna, Caruso, Carelli, 
De Lucia, Escalais, Fabbri, Giraldoni, 
Kurz, Litvinne, Pinto, Plancon, Fig- 
ner, and other unique records of the 
greatest rarity. Send for auction 
lists, special lists. All correspondence 
confidential. — Record Treasures, 740 
E, 183rd St.. New York 57. N. Y. 

je34431 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousand?, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sa’e. .Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp please. — "Pastonow” Records. 
211 N. Market St., Rockville, Ind. 

d 12446 3 


ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN records 
ana books on music, etc. Current tma 
cut-out collectors rarities. Lists tree. 
Inquiries welcomed. — Renton, Maldon 
Road, Tiptree, Colchester, Essex, Eng- 
lana. je3uu4 


School Board (Charles Ross Tag- 
gart) 

Edison two-mlnute cylinders (1909) 
10178 Parody on “Down in Jungle Town” 
10211 Parody on “There Never Was a 
Girl Like You” 

10227 Parody oh “The Old Oaken Bucket” 
Edison fo.ur-minute cylinders (1909) 
176 The Flag He Loved So Well 
212 Our Boarding House 
223 B. p. O. E.— Elks' song 
236 Burlesque Opera 

Edison Blue Amberol cylinders 
2099 Burlesque Opera 
2320 B. P. O. E.— Elks’ Song 
Double-faced 10-inch Columbia records 
(1913-1915) 

A1352 Comic Medley Song with Drink 
Cure 

A1765 Two Darky Stories — Colored Social 
Club and The Head Waiter with 
No News, or What Killed the Dog? 
Double-faced seven-inch Emerson records 
(1916) 

7171 No News, or What Killed the Dog? 
with The Tale of the Goat (Joe 
Browning and Joe Hughes) 

7193 Hor tense at the ■S'kating Rink with 
To Europe on a Cattle Boat 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry “Mac” 
McClintock, Fiddlin' John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mat^o. Calif. d 1 28402 


WANTED: Vaudeville and Opera Pro- 
grams prior 1925. Record catalogs prior 
1915. — Ronald Slaughter,' 8919 Gibson St.. 
Los Angeles 34, Calif. Jly3603 

WANTED: music rolls for a Mills Com- 
pany violano. virtuoso (two violins and 
piano combination) — and a western coin- 
operated electric piano. Box Z. L. M. 
c/o HOBBIES. 

aux. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1350. Everything. Catalog 10c. — Fore's. 
3151 High, Denver 5, Colorado. Jel2407 
I HAVE JUST bought absolutely new 
condition old Victo*- & Columbia records 
including Columbia demonstration rec- 
ords by Henry Burr and others. These 
include Billy Murravs. Ada Jones, Cal 
•Stewarts, Mu n roe Silver. .Toe Hay man, 
A1 Jolsons, Noah Bayes. Bert Williams 
Van & Schenk, Avon Comedy Four, and 
others. Also red seal instrumental and 
vocals. Send for lists and I will mail. — 
A1 McRea, Sr. Rare Phonograph Records. 
P. O. Box 182. Westville. New Jersey. 

Je1065c 


MEL 'DEONS, Melodeon organs. 
ful restored instruments for sale. Will 
buy instruments needing repairs. Ex- 
pert repairing service, — C-sharp Shop. 

415 S, Diamond. Grand Rapids. Mich. 

ROSEWOOD MUSIC BOX in fine con- 
dition. Cabinet. 20x27”. 37" high. 169 

17M" German silver discs. Brevete, 

SGOG. British patent. D. R. Patente, 

H. G. Muster. Swiss made. $700. Ship- 
ping extra. — Hempstead Trading Post. 
1fl24 St.. Homestead N. Y. 1e3fl6B 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, $1.80 direct from importer. 41 
Park Row. New York 7. N. Y. Jly3272 

OLD TIME RECORDS. Operatic, in- 
strumental. popular. All your favorite 
artists represented. Priced reasonably. 
Records bought. Write wants or visit. 
— Heyman, 628 East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18. 
New York. jly3844 

MRS WESLEY STEPPAN, 322 N. W. 
1st Street, Fairbault. Minn. — 60 old time 
dance orchestra tunes (all parts). 
Whistling Rufus, two step: They go 
Wild, Simply Wild Over Me; Rustling 
Silks: Pretzel Pete: Happy Heinie; Moon 
Winks, 3 step; After the Ball & Annie 
Rooney, etc.; Buffalo Gals, quadrille; 
Chicken Reel. Others, similar, sell for 
25c per copy. Ebony Boehm system flute, 
silver keys, morocco covered case, 
marked H. Bettoney, Boston. Ed. Wor- 
litzer. Price $50. myl825 


WANTED TO BUY: a small Mathu- 
shek piano. — Everett Sulzberger, Otta- 
wa, 111. J&3U02 


June, 1951 

Information Wanted 
About 

William F. Myers 

Arthur Hand, of Route 2, Robinson, 
III., is an ardent admirer of William 
F. Myers, who sang “Asleep in the 
Deep” as one side of Edison Diamond 
Disc— No. 50300, one of the 300 most 
popular Edison records. Mr. Hand 
would like to know whether Myers 
ever recorded for any other company, 
and the names of any other records 
by him. I have never heard of any. 

The Edison catalog said that Myers 
was known as “the American Basso 
Profundo Extraordinaire,” and was 
born in California in 1888. It added: 
“He studied principally in Germany, 
and is perhaps even better known 
abroad than in his native country. 
After hearing him sing ‘Asleep in the 
Deep,’ you will probably agree that 
whoever gave him his descriptive title 
was at least conservative.” 

By some research of his own, Mr. 

1 Hand discovered the following obit- 
uary notice in the San Francisco 
Chronicle of March 5, 1922: 

“William F. Myers, the young basso 
of this city, who died on February 22 
after an illness of three days, was one 
of the most gifted and promising vo- 
calists that California has produced. 
He was born in Placerville and re- 
ceived his early musical education in 
this state. With the encouragement 
of Paul Steindorff, he went to Europe 
for training, studying with King 
Clark in Berlin for five years. He had 
been engaged to sing the roles of Fa- 
fnir in Siegfried and Hun ding in Die 
W allcure at Bayreuth, when the out- 
break of the war interrupted his ca- 
reer. Returning to New York, he 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE C5> 


WANTED: Cyllnaer records, m&ch-mes, 
ana catalogues. — Elmer Moore, luafi 
17 th Street, Santa Monica, Cant. s 6844 


WANTED: Edison phonographs, Opera 
model, battery type. Concert (large di- 
ameter cylinder). Also cylindrical Nick- 
elodeons, especially Multiphone, cylinder 
phonograph catalogues, literature. State 
price, condition. — Ted Bowers, 6039 W. 
76th St., Los Angeles 45, Calif. Jly3674 


Wanted: Miniature pianos and or- 
gans. — Mrs. Tufts, 9051 Rivervievv 
Road, Washington 20, D. C. au3633 


MUST PART with 100 year’s old fam- 
ily heirloom. Diminutive rosewood Dann- 
reuther upright piano. Carved mahogany 
trim, ivory keys, graceful brass candle 
holders above music rack. Easily re- 
stored to playing condition. Principal 
piano displayed Wisconsin Centennial 
Exhibition, Milwaukee. Best offer. — 
Mrs. Car! Schenk, Potosi, Wis. je!253 


PHONOGRAPHS: Only one Victor with 
horn left, $15. Edison cylinder and discs 
at all times. — Karr Museum, ©tan berry. 
Missouri. jel251 


SWISS MUSIC BOX, In family 65 to 
70 years, 17" long, 7V£" wide. 5^" high, 
10 tunes. Absolutely perfect condition. 
— Mrs. A. P. Kissinger, 420 Wrightwood 
Ave., Apt. 216. Chicago 14, III. Phone: 
DIversey 8-4800. jel462 


REGINA MUSIC BOX and cylinder 
Edison phonograph. — Guy Saulsbury, 
Spicer, Minn. Jex 


45 151 / 2 " REGINA RECORDS, each $2. 
— Guy Saulsbury, ©picer. Minn. jex 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
MANUEL ROMAIN 

By JIM WALSH 


Some years ago, when I lived in 
Marion, Virginia, I met a man, now 
dead, named James D. Winne. Mr. 
Winne, known to his friends as 
“Cousin Jim,” had been a drummer 
with the Ringling Brothers Circus 
Band and had also played in the 
orchestras of several large minstrel 
shows. He said he was proud to 
count such men as Will Oakland and 
A l Jolson, with whom, he had 
traveled, as among his friends. 
But his greatest love was the fabu- 
lous minstrel tenor, Manuel Romain, 
and when he learned that my cob 
lection contained many recordings by 
Romain he came to see me. 

With Mr. Winne at ease in my liv- 
ing room, I went into an adjoining 
room and put Romain's Edison Dia- 
mond Disc of “My Sunshine Jane” on 
the phonograph. As soon as the 
fii'st notes of the singer's voice were 
heard, the emotional “Cousin Jim” 
burst into tears. “Yes, that's him — 
that's Manniel” he exclaimed. A lit- 
tle later, he added: “If you hadn't told 
me it was a machine, I'd have sworn 
you had Mannie himself in there 
singing to me — if I didn't know he 
was dead!” 

When “Sunshine Jane” ended, I 
played another Diamond Disc, “I 
Wish I Had My Old Gal Back 
Again.” Mr. Winne spoke up. “This 
record,” he said, “was made several 
years before the one you just played. 
I can tell the difference in Mannie’s 
voice!” “No,” I replied, ‘Sunshine 
Jane' was made in 1917, and this one 
not until 1926.” “Then,” said Cousin 
Jim, “he was feeling better the day 
he made this record than he did when 
he sang ‘Sunshine Jane.' Just listen 
to how much stronger his voice is.” 

“Oh,” I explained, “that's because 
I put the phonograph cover down when 
I played the first record and left it 
up for the second. As far as I can 
tell, Romain's voice never changed in 
the least at any time during his ca- 
reer.” 

A few minutes later I started one 
of Romain’s Columbia records, but 
Mr. Winne, a man of strong likes and 
dislikes, would have none of it. 
“That,” he said, “positively, is not 
Marrnie singing. It's joist some other 
fellow trying to sound like him!” I 
insisted that the singing actually had 
been done by Manuel Romain, but 
Cousin Jim wanted nothing to do 
with Columbia's recording of his 
favorite tenor's voice. He paid a tri- 
bute to the amazing fidelity of the 
Edison method by insisting on hearing 
nothing but Diamond Discs, and we 
went through “Mannie's” entire Edi- 
son repertoire. As he left, he said, 
“I just can't get over Mannie's sound- 
ing so clear and strong in those last re- 
cords he made. He sounded just like 
he did when I knew him back a- 
roai-nd 1906." 

Had I known then what I have since 


learned, I could have surprised and 
affected Mr, Winne even more by 
telling him that Romain's 1926 
records were made during the last 
months of the tenor's life, when he 
was a desperately ill man, suffering 
from acute anemia and an internal 
cancer. How' a man in such a con- 
dition could produce such ringing 
high notes and record perfectly with- 
out benefit of microphone is some- 
thing almost impossible to under- 
stand. 

Manuel Romain died on December 
22, 1926,. in a Quincy, Massachusetts, 
hospital, but although he has Deen 
gone virtually a quarter of a century 
the memory of his superb balladry is 
still treasured by millions of old- 
time minstrel and vaudeville patrons, 
as well as by thousands of record 
collectors, many of whom place him 
near the top, or at the very top, of 
their list of favorite singers. For 
years I have been requested to do an 
article on Romain, and I have at 
length decided to oblige, even though 
some of the details of the singer's 
earlier life are obscure. However, 
the circumstances of his recording 
career can be set down without much 
trouble, and it may be that I shall 
later discover more information con- 
cerning his younger days. 

The tenor was born in 1870, but 
just where seems a debatable ques- 
tion. One informant says he was 
bom in Boston, and it is true that he 
made his home there or in nearby 
Quincy for most of his life. Another 
maintains he was a native of Gibral- 
tar, while Spain also is mentioned as 
his birthplace. He obviously was of 
Spanish extraction, and old-timers at 
the Thomas A. Edison laboratory still 
talk about the way his black eyes 
would flash if anything went wrong 
during a recording session and how 
fluently he expressed himself in the 
most colloquial hair-raising Spanish. 

In April, 1946, my friend Glen H. 
(“Curly”) Crossett, of Flint, Mich- 


igan, who has made a study of the 
life of Romain, wrote me an interest- 
letter, from which I quote: 

“My own personal opinion of Manuel 
Romain is that he was, without doubt, 
the sweetest singer of sentimental songs 
this world has ever known. . . I have 
got a lot of help from an old-timer who 
was an intimate friend of Manuel's fifty 
years ago, and who sent me a picture 
of Romain on an old sheet of music, 
entitled ‘Ever the Same,' published in 
139S. Romain at that time was with 
Primrose and Dockstader's Minstrels and 
looks much the same as in his later 
years. He died at Quincy on December 
22, 1926, at the age of 66 years. Death 
was caused by hemorrhage and acute 
anemia from cancer of the bladder. 

“Manuel was born in Spain but came 
to this country at an early age, and 
worked in a jewelry shop until he dis- 
covered that he had a voice. He started 
singing at the old Palace Theater (a 
dime show), then, joined up with Prim- 
rose and Dockstader's Minstrels. He 
sang for some time under the name of 
Jerry Severe, later changing to Romaine, 
ar-d made a big hit as a ballad singer. 
He was not a versatile singer but as a 
singer of sentimental songs he had no 
equal and soon became a favorite with 
all who heard his grand voice.” 

In November, 1946, “Curly” Cros- 
sett wrote: 

“Did I tell you that Romain’s family 
name was Xavier? He was Spanish. 
Romain was in vaudeville as well as in 
minstrel shows. He had a production 
called ’Down in Music Row' that met 
with great success for about two years 
in vaudeville." 

Notice that Mr. Crossett's letter 
gives the impression that Romain 
was a' name assumed for stage pur- 
poses. Yet here we run into another 
contradiction, for a reader of Edison’s 
New Phonogram asked in the June, 
1910 issue, “Is Manuel Romain a 
nom de plume?” and received “No,” 
as the answer. 

The January 6, 1927, issue of 
Variety contained a notice of Ro- 
main’s death. The typewritten copy 
which Editor Abel Green had made 
for me is headed “ROMAINE, MAN- 
UELO,” and Romain is- spelled 
throughout with a .final “e”: 

“Manuel Romaine, 66, singer, phono- 
graph recorder and minstrel, died in a 
Quincy, Mass., hospital last week after 
a long illness. 

“For many years Romaine was featured 
with minstrel shows, including Primrose 
and Dockstader’s. Since 1908 he had 
been in vaudeville. Owing to ill health 
his only professional work in 1926 was 
recording for the Edison Phonograph 
Phonograph. 

“Romaine’s first professional appear- 
ance was as featured soloist at Keith's 
theatre, Boston, more than 30 years ago, 
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he having* been signed for the engage- 
ment by the late Sam K. Hodgdon. 

"His widow, Mrs. Johanna Hutchinson 
Romain, and two sons survive. 

This information may be supple- 
mented by the following, from the 
Edison Phonograph Monthly of April, 
1916: 

"Until 1893 Mr. Romain confined him- 
self to -church and concert work, while 
studying assiduously under Professor H. 
T. Metz. Then he went into the minstrel 
field, appearing with Primrose and West, 
W. S. Cleveland, Primrose and Dock- 
stader’s Minstrels — covering in all fif- 
teen seasons. In 1906 he made his 
vaudeville debut and scored a tremen- 
dous ‘hit' with some of his original com- 
positions. He is known to Edison own- 
ers chiefly as a singer of sentimental 
ballads, and in that capacity has made 
himself a great favorite." A 1914 Edison 
catalog termed him " ‘a boy tenor’ who 
made good. The average infant phe- 
nomenon," it added, "Passes gently into 
oblivion in a short time, but a genuine 
love of music and a real vocal ability 
enabled Manuel Romain to escape the 
usual fate and to forge steadily ahead." 

In the hope of doing away with 
some of the mystery surrounding 
Romain's birthplace, family name 
and early career I wrote to all the 
Boston newspapers, asking for copies 
of their death notices concerning him, 
but those that replied said their files 
contained nothing about the tenor. 
Two letters to the Quincy Patriot- 
Ledger brought no response. Hence, 
being stalemated for the time being, 
perhaps we may as well advance to 
consideration of Romain's recording 
career, even though we must stifle 
a sigh of regret at not knowing 
something about those “original com- 
positions” as well as his experiences 
as an "infant phenomenon.” 

Unless he had recorded earlier un- 
der another name, Romain's first 
record was a two-minute Edison 
cylinder, No. 9628, “When the Blue 
Birds Nest Again, Sweet Nellie 
Gray,” issued in September, 1907, 
when he was 37. The Edison supple- 
ment termed it “a descriptive song of 
the kind that is always liked. It is 
sung by a new tenor who has not be- 
fore made a record for us. We pre- 
dict that he will become a great 
favorite on account of his clear, rich 
voice, which is heard to great advan- 
tage in his first selection.” 

That first song struck the keynote 
of the work that Romain did through- 
out his recording career. Perhaps 
there never was a singer who stayed 
more consistently in one groove. His 
strong point, as he well knew, was 
the old-fashioned sentimental ballad, 
characterized by nostalgia for happy 
days of the past and hope for better 
times to be. Usually the hero hoped 
to wed the girl of his choice at some 
sweetly poetic future time, such as 
“When the Bloom is on the Cotton, 
Dixie Lee” or “When the Evening 
Bells are Chiming Songs of Auld 
Lang Syne.” “When” was an im- 
portant word in the Romain musical 
vocabulary, as was “you-.” In the 
“You” songs the singer dreamed of 
some lovely lad-y or assured her that 
she had attained a state of perfec- 
tion somewhat higher than that of 
the angels. Unfortunately, as was 
the wont of most of the love songs 
of that earlier day, the hero's hopes 
usually were blighted because the girl 
died in the second stanza. Or if he 


married her, as in “She Was Bred 
in Old Kentucky,” she died before 
the end of the song and left him 
mourning his past felicity. 

It is interesting to run down the 
alphabet list of Manuel Romain's 
two-cylinders in the August, 1909, 
Edison catalog and observe the titles 
that he had recorded in a little less 
than two years. Included were “I 
Lost My Pfeart When I Saw Your 
Eyes,” "I'm Starving for One Sight 
of you,” “I Wish I Had a Girl” (a 
record about which I shall have an 
interesting story to tell when I write 
the biography of Walter Van Brunt), 
“Just One Sweet Girl,” “Just Some- 
one,” “Let Me Crown You Queen of 
May With Orange Blossoms,” “Meet 
Me, Sweet Kathleen, in Honeysuckle 
Time,” “No One Knows,” “Only an 
Old-Fashioned Cottage,” “Somebody 
Just like You,” “Somebody That I 
Know and You Know, Too,” “What 
Might Have Been,” “When Darling 
Bess First Whispered Yes,” “When 
It's Moonlight, Mary Darling, 'Neath 
the Old Grape Arbor Shade,” “When 
Summer Tells Autumn Goodbye,” 
“When the Blue Birds Nest Again,” 
“When the Sheep Are in the Fold, 
Jennie Dear,” “When the Springtime 
Brings the Roses, Jessie Dear,” 
“When We Listened to the Chiming 
of the Old Church Bell,” “Won't You 
Even say Hello?” and “You Have 
Changed the Winter in My Heart to 
Glad Springtime.” (You probably 
have observed the unusual length of 
many of the Romain titles, as well 
as the recurring pattern involving- 
hoped-for marriage to “Sweet Kath- 
leen,” “Mary Darling,” “Jennie 
Dear” or “Jessie Dear”!) 

The four-minute Amberol cylinders 
had been on the market for only a 
few months when this catalog was 
issued, but Romain was represented 
with “Ask Mammy” (a song in Negro 
dialect — something that he seldom 
attempted), “As the Years Roll On,” 
“Belle Brandon,” “If You've Won the 
Only One in All the World You Want 
to Win,” “Just to Remind You,” 
“Roses Bring Dreams of You” and 
“To the End of the World With You.” 

Throughout his recording career, 
Romain was more intimately associ- 
ated with Edison than with any other 
company, and during the nearly 
twenty years in which he made 
records he adhered to the same type 
of material. As Mr. Crosse tt re- 
marked, although a fine artist, he 
was not versatile. I don't think he 
ever made a duet with any other 
singer and he never took part in male 
quartet or other ensemble work. It 
was a rarity when he had the as- 
sistance of a male or mixed chorus, 
although most other popular Edison 
singers were “backed” by such groups 
on four-minute cylinders and Dia- 
mond Discs more often than not. 
Perhaps his style was considered too 
distinctive to blend well with that 
of anyone else. At any rate, Romain 
was, like another popular tenor, 
Richard Jose, emphatically a record- 
ing “lone wolf” — not meaning the 
term, of course, in an uncomplimen- 
tary sense. 

This may be a good place, too, for 


mentioning some of the peculiarities 
of Romain's singing style and enunci- 
ation. He did not “sound like a for- 
eigner,” but a careful listener detects 
oddities of pronunciation. “Day,” for 
instance, sounds more like “die” when 
he sings it, and “way” almost be- 
comes “Y.” Words such as “years” 
receive a final “uh” sound, much like 
“ytuhs” or, in the case of “tears,” 
“tyuhs.” He also had a characteristic 
habit of “pinching” the long e sound 
and slightly nasalizing it. Thus 
“Seem,” a word that occurred repeat- 
edly in his songs, receives a treatment 
from him unlike that from any other 
singer I can think of, and so does 
“dreams,” and other words of a sim- 
ilar type. Yet the overall effect of 
these individual mannerisms goes far 
to give him what the Edison supple- 
ment writer once called “incompar- 
able tendernes's of expression.” I 
■can’t recall any other singer of popu- 
lar music who infused his style with 
quite so much seemingly sincere 
ardor. 

Something of this apparent sin- 
cerity seems to have overflowed into 
his private life. I remember Mr. 
Winne's describing “Mannie” as a 
quietly companionable fellow, who 
was happiest when “sitting around in 
the hotel lobbies and swapping yarns 
after the show.” 

It's interesting to read of the re- 
ferences to Romain in Edison publi- 
cations, as the tenor consistently 
gained popularity with the millions 
of persons throughout the world who 
were cylinder record buyers forty- 
odd years ago. When Edison made a 
splurge with the first four-minute 
Amberola, Romain was the first 
singer to be honored. Number 1 was 
“William Tell Overture,” by the 
Edison Concert Band. On its heels 
came Romain's rendition of the Her- 
bert Ingraham ballad, “Roses Bring 
Dreams of You,” described as: 

"An exquisite love ballad. The Am- 
berol record makes it possible for Mr. 
Romain to sing with the utmost free- 
dom of expression, just as he would 
do on the stage. The singer’s host of 
admirers will agree he has never been 
heard to such good advantage.’ 1 

The accompanying thumbnail cut 
showed the tenor to be a handsome,, 
black-haired, dark-eyed young man, 
wearing a high white collar and a 
black bow tie. 

Amberol No. 27 was “Belle Bran- 
don”: 

"There are traces of tears in Romain's 
voice as he sings of ‘Eittle Beauty, Belle 
Brandon, who sleeps 'neath the old ar- 
bor tree.’ He is simply immense in this 
grand old love ballad. Admirers of the 
sweet-singing minstrel tenor who fail to 
secure this record will miss the best 
song that Mr. Romain has yet given us." 

When the two-minute cylinder of 
“I Wish I Had a Girl” came out in 
February, 1909, the supplement re- 
marked: 

"Mr. Romain, who by the way has be- 
come one of the best selling Edison ar- 
tists and therefore one of the most pop- 
ular, sings the selection in a very at- 
tractive manner." 

Here we find another oddity. Ro- 
main undoubtedly was one of the 
most popular Edison artists. Yet 
when the company issued, on. Sep- 
tember 15, 1910, a special list of 500 
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“slow selling” cylinders, which deal- 
ers were allowed to dispose of for 20 
cents each to clear them out of stock, 
a far higher percentage of the slow 
movers were by Romain than by any 
other singer. Probably the explana- 
tion is that most of his records 
sold well when first issued, but that 
the public tended to neglect his older 
numlbers as newer, sweetly senti- 
mental effusions were brought out. 
The poor selling records were all dis- 
continued on September 15, 1911 — 
about a year before Edison quit mak- 
ing wax cylinders to concentrate on 
Blue Amberols. 

In April, 1909, “J. G. P. of Au- 
gusta, Kansas, asked three questions: 
“Where does Manuel Romain live? 
Is he c a native of this country ? Isn’t 
he considered your best tenor?” The 
reply: 

■‘His city of residence is Boston, 
Mass. Ho is a native of the United 
States. We would not attempt to say 
which of our tenors are the best. It is 
a question largely of individual prefer- 
ence. Some artists excel in one kind of 
work, others in another. To try and 
compare them is like comparing apples 
and pears." 

This same set of questions, through 
some mix-up, was reprinted in the 
November New Phonography with the 
answer to the third given in a slight- 
ly different form: “We would not at- 
tempt to say which one of our tenors 
is the best. It is a matter of individu- 
al preference, which each must de- 
cide for himself.” 

In the September Phonogram, F. 
W. Moore, of Aledo, Illinois, wrote: 

"In a number of your descriptions . . . 
of Manuel domain's records you men- 
tion that he was Dockstader’s leading 
tenor. 1 have witnessed Dockstader's 
Minstrels a number of times, but did not 
find Romain’s name in the program. 
Reese Prosser was his leading tenor on 
those occasions. I have a number of 
Romain’s records and his voice is very 
similar to that of Prosser’s. I think they 
are one and the same. Will you kindly 
tell me if I am right?" The answer was: 
"Manuel Romain had been Dockstader s 
leading tenor for several years, but since 
the season of 1908 he has branched out 
in vaudeville. Mr. Prosser is not the 
same party." (Prosser, by the way, was 
one of Jim Winne's great admirations. 
He died a few years ago, without, I be- 
lieve, ever (making records). 

These published comments may 
now be appropriately supplemented 
by the reminiscences of one of my 
faithful friends at the Edison labor- 
atory: 

"I knew Manuel Romain, but he was 
not a frequent visitor to the studio. He 
was away on the road most of the time 
and after he completed one of the cir- 
cuits he would arrange to record — 
that is, if he had a lay-off period. He 
lived around Boston , . . and after a 
trip he was always anxious to get home 
again. He was a very popular singer 
with us. Musicians remarked that he 
didn't sing according to the rules and 
that he did what they called ‘scooping' 
the notes, but they added that it was 
this habit that put the proper pathos in 
some of the ‘sob-songs' he recorded. . . 
We would have done (more recording by 
him except for the conditions above ex- 
plained. 

"Romain was in the studio just before 
his death. He mentioned that he wasn’t 
feeling too good and thought when he 
got back home he would take a good 
rest and maybe get a check-up from the 
doctor. It was only a short time after- 
ward that Mr. Cronkhite (the late Frank 
Cronkhite, Edison recording director) re- 
ceived word that Romain had been oper- 
ated on and had passed away. He usu- 


ally spoke very little about anything ex- 
cept some experience on the ro;»d or 
some old minstrel man he had met who 
had known Mr. Cronkhite in the old 
days. I believe Cronkhite got acquainted 
with Romain in the minstrel days. They 
used to reminisce about Dick Jos£, J. 
Aldrich Libby, etc., when they got to- 
gether. 

"In one of his vaudeville skits Romain 
used an Edison disc phonograph. The 
scene was a music store and someone 
would come on the scene and ask for 
Mr. Romain. The clerk explained he had 
just stepped out for a few minutes. 
The customer said he was disappointed 
as he would have liked to hear Romain 
sing. Then the clerk suggested they 
could play a recording of his voice, A 
record was put on and Romain' s voice 
was heard. When played about half 
through the clerk saw Romain coming in 
the door. Romain then picked up the 
song and the clerk shut off the phono- 
graph, Then the customer showed sur- 
prise when Romain appeared before 
them, singing. It was really on the or- 
der of the ‘Tone Tests.’ After using this 
skit for a couple of years he changed it. 
The machine had been loaned to him by 
the Edison Company and was specially 
made for the act. It was a table model, 
mahogany, and it had a ‘belt' drive." 

Up to late 1909 Manuel Romain had 
made records only for Edison, but 
then he recorded the first of the only 
three discs ever sung by him for 
Victor. It was a pretty J. Fred Helf 
ballad, “When We Listened to the 
Chiming of the Old Church Bell,” 
coupled with Walter Van Brunt’s ren- 
dition of “When I Dream in the 
Gloaming of You,” a song with an al- 
most startling resemblance to “I 
Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now,” 
which came out about the same time. 
Several months later, Victor’s second 
Romain record, “When the Sheep Are 
In the Fold, Jennie Dear,” was issued, 
with “Where the Ivy’s Cling Dearie 
’Round an Old Oak Tree, by the 
Haydn Quartet, on the other side. 

The third Victor record by Romain 
is so scarce and so little known that 
most collectors believe he made only 
the two already mentioned. However, 
he also sang a twelve-inch version, 
No. 35083, of a song with an Irish 
flavor, “I Long to See the Girl I Left 
Behind.” (Incidentally, one of the 
tenor’s enunciation peculiarities is 
that he makes the word “girl” sound 
almost like “gal” or “gel”). It was 
coupled with a pathetic recitation, 
“The Blind Boy in the Gallery,” by the 
noted actor, Digby Bell, who died in 
1917, and — perhaps because most list- 
eners didn’t care for the Bell side— was 
a poor seller and stayed in the catalog 
only about a year. The recording of 
all the Victor Romain records is very 
good with the twelve-inch perhaps the 
best. Their chief defect is the some- 
what mechanical quality that seems 
inseparable from all lateral cut 
acoustic recording, and the fact that, 
perhaps because of a deficiency in 
overtones, Romain sounds like an 
elderly man instead of one just ap- 
proaching forty. The voice lacks the 
youthful freshness and vibrance cap- 
tured by vertical recording, but the 
quality nevertheless is good — better 
than in any of Romain’s later Colum- 
bia records that I have heard. Ro- 
main’s may have been one of the 
voices that simply could not be re- 
corded with complete adequacy on 
needle-cut discs. Elizabeth Spencer’s 
was one of this type, and Christine 


Miller has never concealed her opin- 
ion that her lateral-cut records are 
bad. The prize example, however, is 
the late George Wilton Ballard, an 
accomplished singer with a notably 
beautiful tenor voice on Edison re- 
cords but who sounded so terrible on 
other kinds that it’s a wonder he 
ever agreed to their being issued. 

After singing the three songs for 
Victor, Romain signed a contract 
making him an exclusive Edison ar- 
tist. In January, 1910, he revived 
James L. Thorton’s charming ballad, 
“When You Were Sweet Sixteen,” 
which was a big hit when it was in- 
troduced in 1898 and has been almost 
a greater one during the past half 
dozen years. The catalog editor de- 
scribed it as “a number that requires 
for its proper rendition a voice of un- 
usual sweetness, range and power, 
such a nature has favored Mr. Ro- 
main with.” That same month, Ro- 
main was the contributor of a two- 
minute cylinder, “Sweetheart’s a 
Pretty Name When It is Y-O-U,” and 
the annotator commented: 

“Sentimental ballads are the particu- 
lar forte of this famous singer, and the 
popularity of his records is due to the 
fact that they are distinguished for vol- 
ume, clearness of enunciation and sweet- 
ness of tone. This selection is meritor- 
ious in composition and tunefully pleas- 
ing, while Romain gives it the full bene- 
fit of his remarkable voice and artistic 
style." "Mannic" also sang “I Wonder 
Who's Kissing Her Now” in the same 
list. 

If the most typical Romain record 
had to be chosen it probably would 
be “When the Bloom is On the Cot- 
ton, Dixie Lee,” another of the bal- 
lads that J. Fred Helf turned out 
profusely in those days. Issued in 
February, 1910, the Amberol cyl- 
inder received this rather touching 
critique: 

"Sentimental, with a note of sadness, 
is this pretty ballad, which tells of fare- 
wells spoken and lovers' vows plighted 
under the romantic spell of a Southern 
twilight, and of their failure of consu- 
mation because of the death of 'Dixie 
Lee.' The air harmonizes pleasingly with 
the theme, and Mr. Romain sings the 
ballad with incomparable tenderness of 
expression." The tenor’s two-minute 
cylinder for February was “When I 
Dream in the Gloaming of You.’’ In 
that issue of the Phonogram someone 
in Meridian, Mississippi, asked if 
Romain were married and was told 
“yes." 

In May, 1910, Romain sang two 
songs, for which Irving Berlin has 
probably forgotten that he wrote the 
words while Ted Snyder did the 
music. One was Amberol No. 414, “I 
Wish That You Was My Gal, Molly,” 
in which “a rough but manly young 
fellow voices his regret that the girl 
whom he loves has given her heart 
to another. The style of composi- 
tion and melody are a little different 
from those of the usual sentimental 
ballad — sufficiently so to give the 
song a certain distinctiveness which 
is pleasing.” Romain’s two-minute 
record was "Christmas Time Seems 
Years and Years Away.” Its theme 
was “the impatience of an ardent 
lover because the day which will 
mark the consumation of his happi- 
ness 'seems years and years away.’ ” 

A month later, Romain sang “a live- 
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ly march song of a patriotic charac- 
ter/' “Molly Lee.” Among the two- 
mimite Standai'd records was a harp 
solo of "Annie Lauri,” by Roxy P. 
La Rocca, "who,” said the supplement 
note, “is at present associated with 
Manuel Romain in vaudeville as his 
accompanist. This is Mr. La Rocca's 
first record for the Edison phono- 
graph.” The June Phonogram also 
contained a list of ten special Amber- 
ol cylinders not offered for sale to 
the public but given as a bonus to 
Edison owners who bought an at- 
tachment that enabled their machines 
to play both two and four-minute 
records. One of the gift numbers 
was a characteristic Romain solo, 
which again was a composition of 
Fred Helf’s: “If I Must Say Fare- 
well, Kate, let Me Kiss Your Lips 
Goodbye.” 

Romain was described for the first 
time as an exclusive Edison artist in 
the Phonogram for September, 1910, 
when he sang “You'll Never Find An- 
other Love Like Mine.” Under the 
heading, “You Are Never 'Forty-Five 
Minutes from Broadway' if You Own 
an Edison Phonograph,” the state- 
ment was made that: “Marie Delna, 
Carme Melis, Marguerite Sylva, Stel- 
la Mayhew, Marie Dressier, Marie 
Narelle, Murray K. Hill, Sophie Tuck- 
er, Manuel Romain and Victor Her- 
bert . . . can be heard only on Edison 
records. They are absolutely under 
exclusive contract to sing only for 
the Edison Phonograph.” (This state- 
ment certainly was not true of Hill, 
who was then merrily recording com- 
ic monologs for every American com- 
pany). 

In October, 1910, La Rocca made 
another harp solo — “The Mocking 
Bird” — while Romain had another 
Helf ballad listed in a special classi- 
fication — a list of 24 records not 
for general sale, which would be giv- 
en to Edison owners who persuaded 
their friends to buy phonographs. 
The title was the number which the 
Hayden Quartet had sung on the 
back of one of his Victors: “Where 
the Ivy’s Clinging, Dearie, 'Round 
an Old Oak Tree.” The tenor sang 
“When the Autumn Turns the Forest 
Leaves to Gold” for the November 
list, and Edison owners were told: 
“Songs of this type are the particular 
forte of this famous minstrel tenor 
whose sweet voice can be heal’d on 
none but Edison records.” 

This statement, however, soon 
ceased to hold true. When he re- 
turned in 1911 from a Western 
vaudeville tour, Romain also began 
to make Columbia records and he 
may never again have been an ex- 
clusive Edison singer, If that is true, 
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it did not impair his association with 
Edison. The Columbia catalogs for 
several years carried this brief de- 
scription: “Mr. Romain is one of 
America's best counter-tenors, and 
one of the most popular singers on 
the Columbia list. His records of 
popular ballads, periodically issued, 
are at all times sure of an extensive 
welcome and sale.” 

Just why Columbia considered Ro- 
ma in a counter-tenor I have never 
understood. His voice actually was a 
rather deep, “chesty” tenor, nearer 
the baritone range than it was to 
counter-tenor. At any rate, during 
the next five years or so, Romain 
made a large number of Columbia re- 
cords. Occasionally he was coupled 
with some other artist, but more of- 
ten both sides were by “Mannie.” His 
first Columbia was No. A1192, “Let's 
Grow Old Togethei\ Honey” on one 
side, with “I Love the Girl My Fath- 
er Loved” on the other. He intro- 
duced Columbia patrons to many 
“hits,” including “The Curse of an 
Aching Heart,' “Daddy Has a Sweet- 
heart,” “I Miss You Most of All,” 
“That's How I Need You,” “When I 
Lost You,” “What a Wonderful 
Mother You'd Be” and “When It's 
Orange Blossom Time in Loveland.” 
His last Columbia, “The Ashes of My 
Heart,” was issued late in 1916. I 
have not heard all his Columbia re- 
cords, but the recording in those I 
do know strikes me as mediocre and 
doesn't give a true reflection on the 
genuine beauty of Romain’s voice. 
One of his records, "She's the 
Daughter of Mother Machree,” cou- 
pled with Henry Burr's “Dear Old- 
Fashioned Irish Songs My Mother 
Sang to Me” (No. A1961) stayed in 
the catalog until the early 1930's and 
was renumbered and issued in a 
special Irish series. 

Returning to the tenor's Edison as- 
sociations, his popularity most likely 
touched its highest point after the 
indestructible Blue Amberol cylinders 
were introduced in 1912. For years, 
Romain was one of the most prolific 
contributors to the four-minute cyl- 
inder list. Twenty-nine solos by him 
were listed in the 1919 Blue Amberol 
catalog and others had been previous- 
ly cut out. In only three — “The Lit- 
tle House Upon the Hill,” “Under 
Southern Skies” and “When the Old 
Folks Were Young Folks” — is he 
assisted by a chorus. 

Edison Diamond Discs also came 
out in 1912 and for the first time 
made it possible to hear a perfect re- 
production of a singer's voice. (That's 
a statement that some of my collector 
friends, who prefer the cylinders to 
the “Recreations,” will dispute, but I 
insist I'm right. The Blue Amberols 
could not sustain a direct comparison 
“tone-test,” such as was given the 
discs). But for some reason, Romain 
did not appear on discs until 1915, 
and many of his popular cylinders 
never were published in “platter” 
form. His first Diamond Disc, No. 
50230, contained two highly popular 
ballads, “That's an Irish Lullaby” and 
“When I Di’eam of Old Erin.” (This 
Spanish-descended tenor seems to 
have had a musical soft spot for Ire- 


land!) Then, although he contributed 
steadily to the Blue Amberol list, he 
didn't have another disc until 1917 
when he came through with a charm- 
ing rendition of “Mammy's Little 
Coal Black Rose,” coupled with “If 
I Had All the World and Its Gold.” 
He followed through a month or so 
later with “My Sunshine Jane.” In 
1918, Edison coupled two Romain 
ballad “hits” — “It's Never Too Late 
to be Sorry” and “A Little Birch 
Canoe and you.” And in 1919 came 
Did You mean All You Told Me Last 
Night?” 


— — nave 

done no more recording- for Edison or 
any other company until 1926. How- 
Tv er ’ -1^’ Edison issued his 

hinTm t] } e music 

ho -h b P lad ’ , A , Br . oken Doll,” which 
he had recorded six years before. I 
have owned pressings of this record 

wff 6 £ r0m 1 . t T different masters, and 
was struck by an oddity, that the 
words of the final refrain differ in 
the two versions. “A Broken Doll” 
was Romain’s least popu- 
”, Diamond Disc, for it was cata- 
onl y two or three years. Its 

A tlt a »T n0 s , ol ° Margaret 
a. xiellar of a weak song, “HaDDv 

Wd y it Sal ’” may have handi - 

„,J W . 0 more domain Diamond Disc 
otjfenngs were combined in 1924 on 
No 51231. One, “I Will Love You 
When the Silver Threads Are Shin- 

was record «d in 
^ been Reived in keeping 
with Edison s peculiar custom of fre- 
quently not publishing a record until 
the songs popularity was past. Ro- 
main s_ cylinder of “I Will Love You ” 
made m 1910, was always one of his 
best sellers. The other side of the 
disc was “Why Don't You Come Back 
Home Again ? (We're Too Old to Go 
to l ou ) a pathetic plaint of aged 
parents who had been deserted by 
their son. It was made in 1916. 

As a youngster I felt, as I still 
feel, a great admiration for Manuel 
Romain, and I distinctly remember 
a vivid dream I had in 1926. I had 
been wondering why Romain was no 
longer making records and worrying 
a bit as to what had become of him. 
Then, in the dream, I heard a Dia- 
mond Disc on which he sang “I'm 
Afraid of You,” a ballad he had made 
popular on a 1910 cylinder. Still 
dreaming, I exclaimed joyfully, “The 
old boy is as good as ever!” 

A day or two later I went to see 
my Edison dealer and found that 'the 
old boy” actually was back on the 
job, although he hadn't again record- 
ed “I’m Afraid of you.” And indeed 
he was as good as he had ever been. 
His new record was the one that I 
played years later for Jim Wiane. 
One side was "I Wish I Had My Old 
Gal Back Again” and the other was 
“Am I Wasting My Time On You?” 
The songs were tunefully inconsequen- 
tial, but the singing ranked well with 
the best that the 56-year-old “Mannie” 
had ever done. I rejoiced mightily at 
his return to phonograph activity — 
but how upset I would have been had 
I known that the man whose full- 
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throated tones were thrilling me was 
even then wasting away from anemia 
and cancer! The fact remains that 
Romain’s type of son^ as well as his 
singing style, remained unchanged, is 
shown by his having made a cylinder 
of a number called ‘T Wish I Had My 
Old Girl Back Again,” in 1911. It 
was a different composition from the 
1926 number, in which “Gal” was 
substituted in the title. 

A couple of months later came the 
next to the last record that Manuel 
Romain was to make for Edison or 
anybody else. It was 51786, a ballad 
with what now seems the sadly pro- 
phetic title of “Gone!” On the other 
side Arthur Fields sang "My Dream 
of the Big Parade.” Romain’s last 
Edison record came out in November, 
1926, just a month before his death. 
It coupled two James Thornton songs 
of the 1890’s, "My Sweetheart’s the 
Man in the Moon” and "She May 
Have Seen Better Days.” It would 
be interesting to know how many 
unissued records by him Edison, out 
of the phonograph business since 
1929, still has on file. 

The story of Manuel Romain, 
sweet-voiced minstrel and vaudeville 
tenor, is almost told. But I have not 
yet mentioned the records that he 
made for Emerson in 1916-17, after 
his friend, Victor Emerson, the veter- 
an Columbia recording expert, left 
Columbia to start his own company. 
Romain was one of many Columbia 
artists who let friendship with Emer- 
son lead them into what must have 
proved a disappointing business as- 
sociation. Emerson began by pro- 
ducing single-faced six-inch records 
selling for a dime and double-faced 
seven-inch ones for a quarter, but in 
1918 switched to making, first nine- 
inch, then ten and twelve -inch discs. 

I have my heart set on finding two 
the seven-inch Emersons, which 
are almost never seen anymore. One 
is the famous "Barbershop Monolog,” 
bv Jim Thornton, the several times 
mentioned composer of "When You 
Were Sweet Sixteen.” The other is 
No. 7117, "The Hippodrome Minstrel 
Medley,” called "a descriptive medley 
with effects by orchestra.” On this, 
Romain apparently sang the ref rains 
of nine old-time popular songs, some 
of them entirely out of his usual 
groove. Included were "A Hot Time 
in the Old Town,” "Hear Dem Bells,” 
"Lazy Moon,” “Little Alabama 
Coon,” "Hello. Mv Baby.” "Oh I Don’t 
Know, You Ain’t So Warm,” “Oh, 
Dem Golden Slippers.” "Under the 
Bamboo Tree,” and “Oh. Didn’t He 
Ramble!” Don’t ask me how all that 
cc-uld be squeezed onto one side of a 
seven-inch record! The other side was 
devoted to his famous interpretation 
of the great 1904 ballad hit, “Where 
the Sunset Turns the Ocean’s Blue to 
Gold.” 

Also of reminiscent interest were 
No. 7U5, on which Romain sang two 
favorite old Dave Graham Songs, 
"My Dad's Dinner Pail” and “Paddy 
Duffys’ Cart,” to an unusual ac- 
companiment of cornet, xylophone 
and piano, and 757, containing his 
version of Paul Dresser’s 1905 classic. 
J"My Gal Sal,” doubled with “Arrah 


Go On, I’m Gonna Go Back to Or- 
egon,” by Samuel Ash 

Two other 1917 Emerson records 
by Romain were No. 759, "The Old 
Flag Never Touched the Ground” 
(with “I’ve Got the Army Blues,” by 
Morton Harvey”) and 765, “The 
Trail to Sunset Valle-” ” doubled with 
"Rackety-Coo,” by Grace Nash (Grace 
Kerns) and Samuel Ash. In the same 
year Romain also sang “My Own 
Iona” on a vertical-cut Starr record. 
Starr records were the forerunners of 
Gennetts. If he made more for Starr 
or other little known companies, I 
have not heard of them. As far as I 
know, he never sang after 1917 for 
any company except Edison, but the 
infrequent and irregular apoearance 
of his records suggests that he was 
not under contract and that he was 
devoting nearly all his time to stage 
appearances. 

So here we take leave of Manuel 
Romain, a gallant trouper of the old 
school who, in spite of incurajote 
illness and the depression his physi- 
cal condition must have made him 
feel, kept his courage high and re- 
tained his glorious voice unto the 
last. As long as there are collectors 
of Edison cylinders and discs, and 
their number steadily increases, the 
name of Manuel Romain will remain 
not only one of the most glamorous 
of the minstrel and vaudeville history 
of his day, but he also will rank 
among the outstanding contributors 
tc the popular repertoire of the old- 
fashioned phonograph. “Mannie’s” 
himself has long been gone, but much 
of the good that his life’s work ac- 
complished still lives, and will live. 

Since the foregoing was written, 
Raymond Walker, the song writer, 
has called my attention to references 
which Edward B. Marks made to Ro- 
main in his book, “They All Sang.” 
The veteran music publisher declared 
that "to plant a song with Dick Jose 
or Manuel Romain was tantamount 
to having a nation-wide hit, because 
the minstrel tenors never missed. 
They had a practiced quaver in their 
high, pure, almost soprano voices 
that served them for years. They 
carried their audience in their pock- 
ets.” Marks also recalled that Ro- 
main introduced "Where the Sunset 
Turns the Oceans’ Blue to Gold.” I 
might mention that my friend Ray 
Walker composed the music of Ro- 
main’s first Columbia offering "Let’s 
Grow Old Together, Honey.” which 
was also a success on a 1911 Blue 
Amberol. 

I have likewise received the follow- 
ing letter from Hattiemay Thomas, 
the city clerk of Quincy, Massachu- 
sets, in reply to one from me, asking 
for a copy of Romain’s death certifi- 
cate: 

"According to our records, Manuel 
A. Romain died in Quincy on De- 
cember 22, 1926. Cause of death : 
Acute anemic hemorrhage — carcinoma 
of bladder. His birthplace is given 
as Spain and he was about 56 years 
old at the time of death. He was 
buried in the New Calvary Cemetery 
in Boston, Mass. We have no in- 


formation concerning surviving rela- 
tives.” 

Miss Thomas’ letter does little ex- 
cept confirm the statement that the 
tc-nor was bom in Spain and seems 
to indicate that Romain was his real 
name instead of one assumed for the 
stage. The absence of a birth date is 
especially disappointing. Of course, it 
does reveal his middle initial to be 
A. — but we don’t know what the A. 
stands for! 

Next Month — ELIZABETH SPENCER 

■HUUmiUHHHHHHUHWW 

ADVERTISING CARDS 

Mary Moore, 35 Nobloclt Court, Albany 6. 
N. Y. Buys Advertising Cards of the 
80’s. Sells Lists to Collectors. 25c each. 

sl5 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

Charles Bray, East Bangor, Penna. 
Buys cigarette, tobacco, caromel cards. 
I will pay best cash prices for above 

f25 

AUCTIONEER 

Simpson, Wendell S. Auctioneer, Wataga, 
111. Specializing in the sale of antiques. 

je25 

BASEBALL — FOOTBALL ITEMS 

Wirt Gammon, S12 Mount Vernon Circle, 
Chattanooga 6, Tenn. Pre-1020 basoball 
wants; caramel, cigarette cards, ball 
park post cards. Baseball or football, 
mugs, figures, etc. nl5 

BOTTLES 

Gardner, Chaa. B., Box 27, New London. 
Conn. Buy flasks, documents, adver- 
tisements and pictures from Early 
American Glass Works. aulG 

HOOKED RUG PATTERNS 

Mrs. Royal F. Manson, Hudson, Mass. 
Hooked Rug patterns, books, frames, 
wool swatches & cutting machines. 
Write for price list. ol6 

NUMISMATICS 

Max B. Mehl, 421 Mehl Bldg., Port 
Worth, Tex. Largest coin firm in U. S. 
EsL 49 yrs. Everything In coins, etc. 
Send , for free 60 pp. 111. Coin Cat. 
You’ll like it. Ja26 

RAILROADS 

O. Davies, 1214 LaSalle St., Chicago 10, 
14, buys R. R. time tables, histories, 
pamphlets, locomotive catalogs, etc. nl5 

OCCUPATIONAL SHAVING MUGS 

L. W. Evans, Box 412, Lenexa, Kan. 
Collector will pay liberal prices for oc- 
cupation and sporting designs. dl5 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
twelve months rate.) 

ichamges permitted on the low three and 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

ELIZABETH SPENCER 


By JIM WALSH 



A 1915 photograph of ELIZABETH SPENCER 


Sometimes I am asked what I shall 
write about for HOBBIES when I 
have run out of recording* artists. The 
answer is, I shan’t run out. A set of 
books the size of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica would be required to pub- 
lish an exhaustive account of all the 
American performers who made rec- 
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| WANTED) 

\ The following Odeon records \ 
\ ELISABETH^ RETHBERG \ 

E 76215 Pastorale (Bizet) (8199) I 

: 76216 Die Elnsame (Pataky) (8199) = 

= 76229 Freundliche Vision (Strauss) = 
= (8200) = 
l 80086 Staendchen (Strauss) (8200) = 

= 80160 Africanerln-Leb'wo'hl (8009) = 

E 80161 Carmen-Arie der Mhcaela (81059) = 
= (8009) , . , = 

= 80165 Zauberfloete- Ach Ich fuehls = 
- (81061) = 
= 80167 Zigeunerbaron - Lied der Saffi = 

l (8010) ^ = 

= 80168 Der Sylphe des Friedens (Mo-: 
= zart) (8010) , „ = 

= Carmen and Madame Butterly duets = 
= with RICHARD TAUBER = 

- dc A - = 

i COLUMBIA I 

I “GRAND OPERA RECORDS” i 

I By MARCELLA SEMBRICH. EDOUARD i DEE 
= RESZKE, SCHUMAMN-HEINK. CAMPANARl, z 
= SUZANNE ADAMS, ANTONIO SCOTTI and = 
= CHARLES Q! LI BERT. = 

= ir it ir z 

I VICTOR RED SEA DISCS with = 
1 MONARCH and DE LUXE Labels. \ 

i ^ ^ ^ i 

E BRUNSWICK classical vocal records = 
z by famous singers — "New Hall of = 
E Fame" series, etc. E 

= ZONOPHONB (Disco Zonofono, etc.) = 
= records by EUGENIA MANTELLI, = 
= CARUSO, CALVE POL PLANCON, = 
= DELMAS and other great singers. = 

| STEPHEN FASSETT § 

i Box 285, West Falmouth, Mass, i 

= Persona offering material not spoclfied above, = 
= or soekino Information, ara requested to enolcso = 
= a stamped envdopo for reply. tix = 




ords at some time from Edison’s in- 
vention of the phonograph in 1877 to 
the advent of electric recording in 
1925. This would leave the task of 
setting forth the exploits of “croon- 
ers” and swing* bands to more willing 
hands than mine and would also be- 
queath the operatic stars and other 
“celebrity artists” to more capable 
commentators than I. And if my 
writing were extended to chronicling 
the achievements of the pioneer Brit- 
ish artists another group of volumes 
almost of Britannica scope would be- 
come necessary. 

It is often said that only a handful 
of artists could be recorded with reas- 
onable fidelity in the accoustic era, 
but that is true of only the earlier 
years. When I wake in the middle 
of the night one of the things I worry 
about is the disconcerting knowledge 
that I could turn out an article a 
month for the next hundred years and 
still have left artists worth writing 
about at the end of my century of ex- 
ertion. In other words, life is too 
short. But, since there’s nothing 
much we can do about that, let’s con- 
sider now the career of one of the 
most glamorous and popular of wo- 
men record makers — the late Eliza- 
beth Spencer, who was probably 
Thomas A. Edison’s favorite, soprano, 
just as Walter Van Burnt, with whom 
she frequently sang, was his best liked 
tenor. 

This accomplished lady’s career as 
a phonograph singer was comparative- 
ly brief. Her name first appeared 
in the Edison cylinder list for Febru- 
ary, 1911, and she does not appear to 
have made records after suffering a 
nervous breakdown in 1926. But in 
those fifteen years she won great 
popularity and a loyal following that 
few other singers enjoyed. 

Probably the first mention of Eliza- 
beth Spencer as a singer for records 
appeared in the Talking Machine 
World for December 15, 1910, in an 
article headed “New Edison Artists”: 

* 'Among the artists recently secured 
for the domestic catalog, the one of 
whom the most is expected by the com- 
pany is Elizabeth Spencer, the well- 
known mezzo-soprano. Miss Spencer, 
who has hosts of admirers among the 
patrons of vaudeville, also enjoys a 
splendid reputation in concert circles, 
and will be a regular contributor to the 
Edison catalogs, beginning with the 
February lists. Her voice is a rich, full 
mezzo-soprano of an unusually sym- 
pathetic quality, her vocal styfle 4s 
pleasing in the extreme, and her enunci- 
ation is delightfully distinct; all of 
which equips her in an unusual manner 
for record making. The National experts 
are delighted with her work and regard 
her as a rare ‘find' — so much so that 
they have secured her for a number of 
years under an exclusive contract to 
sing only for Edison records. Frank 
Ormsby, tenor, who is associated with 
Miss Spencer in duet work on the con- 
cert platform, is another artist who has 
recently identified himself with the Edi- 
son catalog.” 

Before going on to consideration of 
Miss Spencer’s first records, perhaps 


it would be well to give brief consider- 
ation to her personal background. Her 
maiden name was Elizabeth Dicker- 
son and she was born in St. Louis, 
but I have not ascertained her birth- 
date. When I asked the registrar of 
the New Jersey State Department of 
Health at Trenton to let me have a 
copy of her death certificate, the re- 
quest was curtly declined on the 
ground that I had no legal right to 
the information it contained. That 
was the only such refusal I have ever 
had in all my research work. I think 
we may assume that since Elizabeth 
Spencer’s son, Allen B. Spencer, was 
with an engineering corps in the first 
World War, she was probably between 
35 and 40 when her- first records ap- 
peared. According to an obituary 
notice in the Denver Post for Tues- 
day, April 22, 1930, she was “born to 
the purple,” and “her social tradi- 
tions were linked to the French aris- 
tocracy of St. Louis through her 
mother” who married Captain John 
Dickerson, an officer of the Confeder- 
ate Army. After Dickerson’s death, 
his widow married William Gilpin, 
who became in 1861 the first governor 
of the Territory of Colorado. The 
Post article continues that the singer 
“as a child, with her sister, Lu and 
Louise, and her brother Sidney, was 
brought to Colorado, to live in the log 
house then known as the Gubernator- 
ial Mansion.” 

That last statement gives me pause. 
Gilpin was territorial governor for 
only one year, being succeeded by J. 
Evans in 1862. If Elizabeth Spencer 
actually lived in the Colorado gover- 
nor’s “mansion” she must have been 
more than 50 when she began making 
records. Pending further evidence, I 
shall prefer to believe that Mrs. Dick- 
erson’s marriage to William Gilpin 
took place some years after the lat- 
ter’s brief experience as governor. 

Quoting further from the Post 
obituary: 


“She attended Loretta Convent and 
Has tern schools. Endowed with natural 
nfts she became an accomplished lin- 
i-uist, played the violin and piano like a 
virtuoso, and possessed a singing 1 voice 
)f such loveliness that impresarios did 
lot wait for her to seek them out, but 
hey came vainly (to impress) on Mrs. 
jilpin her duty to permit her daughter 
:o make opera her career. Steeped in 
;onvention, the mother declined to per- 
mit her daughter to enter upon a career, 
;o she crooned lullabies instead of sing- 
ing arias. As years passed and her 
splendid gifts attracted more and more 
attention, she accepted an offer from 
rhoraas A, Edison Recording Company, 
md her voice, a dramatic soprano, has 
added to the happiness of thousands of 
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Later, I shall quote again from the 
Denver Post . But now I should like 
to fill in a few details omitted in that 
article, written by Frances Wayne. A 
1914 Edison Blue Amberol catalog 
said: 

“Miss Spencer was born in St. Louis, 
but bas spent the greater part of her 
time m .Denver. After studying under 
Bou ny in Baris, Miss -S*pencer embarked 
upon the professional career which has 
proven sucii a success. She has toured 
the country in musical comedies. Her 
great popularity among music lovers is 
due to her superb voice, which is un- 
questionably one of the purest and 
sweetest sopranos which the phonograph 
has i&corrteu. To the rare quality of 
her voice Miss Spencer adds a wonder- 
ful technique, singing with perfect poise 
and ease under aid conditions." It is per- 
haps worm mentioning here that an- 
other spencer — Grace Spencer, who 
was prouauiy the first woman to make 
records professionally — also studied 
with me distinguished Belgian baritone, 
Jacques Bouhy. And Grace Spencer's 
parents aiso objected to her having a 
career in opera, so she gave up her 
dreams of acclaim at the Metropolitan 
in favor of marriage, as did Elizabeth 
Dickerson, whose first marriage was to 
a Denver man, Otis Spencer. Elizabeth 
Spencer's first vocal instructor was 
Hattie Sims, of Denver, who had been 
a pupil of Blanche Marchesi. 

One of my faithful friends at the 
Edison laboratory, learning that I 
contemplated an article on Elizabeth 
Spencer, kindly volunteered the foll- 
owing comments: 

“We knew very little of Miss 'S’pencer’s 
background. Just before she became an 
Edison artist she was singing at 
Churchill's restaurant, a very well 
known, high class place, and Elizabeth 
was a star performer there. She was a 
very likabde person, a willing worker and 
tried to accommodate herself to the 
vagaries of horn recording. She never 
showed an ‘artistic temperament.’ She 
married Southworth. after she had 
started on her record career, and moved 
to Montclair. Southworth was a broker 
in cotton, or so I understood. 

“One time the Edison Mixed Quartet, 
of which Miss Spencer was a member, 
was trying to record the old gospel 
hymn, 'Bringing in the Sheaves,* <but 
after a long session the toest they could 
bring in was ‘Cheese.’ No matter how 
they tried to pronounce it the record 
played back ‘cheese’ and it was given 
up for the time, as the quartet was all 
in. I suppose it was the horn that 
caused it. 

“Another time and another song, Eliza- 
beth was to sing a soio and had trouble 
getting a word to sound right. I think 
it was ‘neck' and it sounded like ‘ke- 
neck. ' Miss Spencer finally got to 
laughing so much she quit, -but after 
practicing the thing she came back later 
and recorded it O, K. 

“The only time I remember Elizabeth 
Spencer really mad was not because of 
recording but of something done to her 
car. She told us that she had an after- 
noon engagement to sing at the Mont- 
clair High School. She had taken her 
new car and parked i n fnon t of the 
school. When she came out she found 
the car covered with chalk marks. It 
was around Halloween and some kids 
had written on the car. While the chalk 
could be wiped off, the scratches still 
stayed on the paint. . . . Dave Kaplan 
was a member of the orchestra at 
Churchill's for three years, and was an 
admirer of her singing ability and char- 
acter. Once in a while Elizabeth would 
make a remark about something she 
learned at a private school. Occasionally 
she might refer to some happening at 
home that struck her as funny and tell 
us about it." 

From other sources I have learned 
that a delightful sense of humor was 
one of Elizabeth Spencer’s engaging 
characteristics. This was amusingly 
exemplified when Thomas A. Edison 
though t that he had d iscovered a 


means of doing away with tremolo in 
his recording artists’ voices. “The 
Old Man” hated wobbly tones worse 
than anything else, and he decided 
that this could, best be remedied by 
tightly strapping the singer’s upper 
chest with adhesive tape before a re- 
cording session began. The veteran 
Edison employee, Andy Webber, was 
much embarrassed when he was told 
that he had been assigned to ap- 
proaching the women artists and get- 
ting their permission to do experimen- 
tal taping. But he finally reflected, 
my informant says, that “Lizzie Spen- 
cer has told me all the best jokes I 
know,” and decided that she wouldn’t- 
be offended. She wasn’t. She laughed 
heartily and said she was willing to 
make the “sacrifice” for her art. 
However, a process of trial and error 


RECORDS 


MUSIC BOX Drscs bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. Looker, 
Souih Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

S600S 


REGULAR AUCTIONS classical vocal 
records. Free lists. — S. J. Mitchell, 1280 
Raleigh St., Denver 4, Colo. o 3652 


WANTED: Phonograph records of 

cornet solos. Buy or swap. — Steve Gil- 
man. 66 Sims, Newport. R. I. aul52l 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 19UU-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O'Brien, Id First Ave., New Town 
Square, Pennsylvania. oJ22Mi 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonlum, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

au6476 


ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. Ail 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— B. Hlrscnman, 10U Duncan, Ave., 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 0126121 


WE BUY contents of homes, furniture, 
and Victrola records and sell them. — 
Curio Shop, 106 A Court St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Phone - TR 6-2186 n60201 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records* 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley. 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

au3023 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to Just good "listening.*' 
Large, varied stock. Please state 
‘•wants’’. For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 602 Bast 
88th St., N. Y. 28, New York. nl26681 

WILL BUY used phonograph records, 
collections or dealer's stock, any amount, 
made before 1940, $16 to $30 per hundred. 
—Jacob S. Schneider, 128 W. 66th ©t., 
New York 23, New York. &U68803 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. Ail 
makes for sale, ©pecify wants. No lists. 
Stamp please. — “Pastonow" Records, 
211 N. Market St„ Rockville, Ind. 

d!24461 


MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

s3004 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS wanted: 
Highest prices paid for vocal operatic 
and concert songs. Send for free buying 
list. — Ball, 1135 DuPont, Miami, Fla. d6257 


proved that adhesive tape didn’t cure 
excessive vibrato and to Andy’s in- 
tense relief the idea was abandoned. 

Now let’s go back to the beginning 
of Miss Spencer's recording career. 
Photographs of the soprano and her 
duet partner, Mr. Ormsby, appeared 
in the February issue of Edison’s 
New Phonogram , and their first 
record was a four-minute Amberol of 
“Alma, Where Do You Live?” a waltz 
song from the musical comedy, “Al- 
ma.” “The number,” we read, “is 
presented exactly as in the show, Miss 
Spencer singing the solo parts, with 
the chorus rendered as a conver- 
sational duet. . . This is the first Edi- 
son record made by these artists, who 
are well known in church and concert 
circles as accomplished duettists, and 
it will be seen at once that they are a 
decided acquisition to the Edison cata- 
log.” 

(To be Concluded) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly aong 
books by such arlisis ms Harry ’‘Mac" 
McCUntock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 ban Mateo Dr., Son 
Mateo. Calil. dl284U2 


WANTED: music rolls for ft Mills Com- 
pany violana virtuoso (two violins and 
piano combination) — and a western coin- 
operated electric piano. Box 2. L. M. 
c/o HOBBIES. 

aux. 


MELODEONS, Melodeon organs. Beau- 
ful restored ^instruments for sale. Will 
buy instruments needing repairs. Ex- 
pert repairing service.— -C-sharp Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OLD TIME RECORDS. Operatic, in- 
strumental, popular. All your favorite 
artists represented. Priced reasonably. 
Records bought. Write wants or visit. 
— Heyman, 628 East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, 
New York, d3844 

WANTED: Cylinder recurus, machines, 
anti catalogues. — Eimtr Moore, 1U86 
1 1 lii Street, Santa Monica. Cant. S6844 

Wanted: Miniature pianos and or- 
gans. — Mrs. Tufts, 9051 Riverview 
Road, Washington 20, D. C. au3633 

FOR SALE: 90 Ampico player piano 
rolls by outstanding recording artists. — 
Dr. Herman L. Kretschmer, 200 East 
Pearson Street. Chicago. Ill, s3882 

Rosewood square piano; Mathu- 
shek. Circa 1862, Excellent condition. 
Make offer. Write. — Raymond Deven- 
port, R. R. 2, Madison, Mo. s3234 

Rare Vocal Recordings, including 
imports. Free lists. — Music Den, 82E 
Irving Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

d6276 


FOR SALE: One Nelson & Wggins 
automatic player in walnut case. Con- 
tains piano unit, 2 drums, xylophone, 
castanet, tambourine, cymbals, etc. Has 
10 tune perforated noil. New rolls cur- 
rently available. Excellent condition. 
Send 26c Cor photograph and particu- 
lars. — H. R. Quinn, 106 Westmoreland, 
Montgomery 6, Alabama. O40G01 


HAMMOND ORGAN, Model B, 4 leg 
spinet type with speaker, $1,950. — Lee, 
934 N. Lancaster, Dallas, Tex. aul002 


OLD SMALL HOHNER .accordion. 
Made in Germany. — Mrs. A. E. Clauss, 
P. O. Box 313, El Cajon, Calif. aul441 


BACK POPULAR sheet music. Every- 
thing. Catalog 10 c. — Fore's, 3361 High. 
Denver 6, Colo. jlyl2SC7 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

ELIZABETH SPENCER 

(Continued from the August Issue) 


By JIM WALSH 



Elizabeth Spencer is one of this group of Edison artists, photographed in September, 
1914. The picture was recently found by Fred J. Rabenstein at the Edison labor- 
atory. Mr. Rabenstein thinks the artists and technicians probably were assembled 
to reicord a medley of airs from a Gilbert and Sullivan operetta. In the front row, 
the second, fourth and fifth women, reading left to right, are not yet identified. 
The first is Marie Kaiser, soprano; third, Elizabeth Spencer; fifth, Helen Clark, 
mezzo-soprano; sixth, E. Eleanor Patterson, contralto; and seventh, Charlotte 
Kirwan, soprano. Second row: Albert Farrington, baritone; Edward Meeker, co- 
median; Frederick Wheeler, baritone (Wheeler's duet partner, John Young, tenor, 
is Just behind him); Harvey Hindenmeyer, tenor; Harvey N. Emmons, recording 
expert; Royal Fish, tenor; William F. Hooley, bass; Vernon Archibald, baritone: 
John F. Burckhardt, pianist; and Emory B. Randolph, tenor. Fred Rabenstein is 
behind Archibald and Burckhardt. The three men standing behind Emmons are: 
Walter H. Miller, Edison recording manager; H. Voorhis*, technician, and W. H. A. 
Cronkhite, recording director. In the rear row are: Donald Chalmers,- bass; Andy 
Weber, of the Edison staff; George Agnew, technician; Robert A. Gayler, pianist: 
and Eugene A. Jaudas, violinist and leader of Jaudas' Society Orchestra. 


The other day I answered an ad offering $5.00 for 
Jos. C. Smith Victor record #18661. "Left Alone 
Again Blues” and found I had 3 copies. This 
goes to show that I have records not found else- 
where. I sold it to this man for $1.00 and have 
thousands of others like this. Let me know your 
wants. sc 

AL McREA, SR. 

Box 182, Westville, N. J. 


''Rolls now available for SEEBURG 
and other 65-note automatic pianos. 
Old and new standard and popular 
song’s. Rolls also for MILLS VIOLIN 
VIRTUOSO and other odd types. 

WRITE FOR LISTS, ETC. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK 
824 E. 165th St., New York, N. Y. 

fly 25c 


Miss Spencer also made a two- 
minute solo, “In Dear Old Tennesee,” 
for the February list, as did Mr. 
Ormsby, whose title was "A Rose 
Fable.” Of the soprano's offering- the 
supplement said; 

"A pretty darky melody with an un- 
usually catchy refrain in which a darky's 
wistful musing opens up a charming 
vista of the Tennessee cotton fields. In 
her treatment of this melodious frag- 
ment Miss Spencer, who here makes her 
first solo record for the Edison catalog, 
displays an abundance of the wealth of 
voice and expression which have won 
her an enviable reputation in musical 
comedy and vaudeville circles.” 

Frank Ormsby made a few more 
records, but his singing- doesn't seem 
to have been particularly attractive 
to Edison patrons, and his name soon 
ceased to appear in the monthly lists. 
But there was no doubt about Eliza- 
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I MUSIC BOXES ( 

|j Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned o 

§ and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in g 
| combs, cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. | 

1 Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines i 

g playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums, § 

1 bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout. = 
= Rare bird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. § 

§ Music box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird | 

| in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. = 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island § 
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beth Spencer's being* a hit. In March, 
she was represented by a four-minute 
solo, “The Songs My Mother Used to 
Sing." She and another well known 
soprano, Inez Barbour, also sang 
“Hear Me, Norma,” from Bellini’s 
opera, “Norma,” on an Amberol 
record, and Miss Spencer contributed 
a solo; “Just a-Wearyin’ for You,” to 
the two-minute list. Thus, at the very 
beginning of her Edison association, 
the accomplished artist was giving 
proof of her remarkable versatility, 
which helped her to sing well all types 
of music from the frankest of “popu- 
lar” tunes (she even did a duet or two 
with that happy-go-lucky, ragtime 
specialist, Billy Murray) to exacting 
operatic arias. But she was best loved 
in old-fashioned heart songs of the 
kind particularly dear to Mr. Edison, 
and which his company issued in more 
profusion than any other. Though 
she seldom essayed comedy, singing 
with Walter Van Brunt in 1912 she 
took part in a version of the catchy 
“Be My Little Baby Bumble Bee,” 
which is remarkable for the “hard- 
boiled” manner in which she sings 
some of the lines. Her “buzz aroun’, 
buzz aroun', buddy, keep a-buzzin' 
( roun' ” is exactly in the style of Mae 
West's “Gome up and see me some 
time!” that became familiar nearly a 
generation later. 

Going back to 1911, Edison's en- 
thusiasm for the new soprano was 
well shown when a four-minute cyl- 
inder containing two songs, “Thy 
Beaming Eyes” and “Mighty Lak' a 
Rose,” was offered in April. Said the 
supplement writer: 

"In her treatment of these charming 
numbers Miss Spencer again displays 
vocal timbre and artistry of the highest 
order, and once again justifies our ac- 
tion in securing her exclusive services 
for the Edison catalog. The many com- 
pliments that reach us from Edison 
owners on Miss Spencer's records con- 
firm us in our belief that she is without 
question one of the most valuable ac- 
quisitions we have ever secured in the 
way of talent.” (In the same list, Miss 
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Spencer and Oramsby sang (, 6toing Me 
High, Swing Me Low" from The Follies 
of 1910.’ 

A month later, Miss Spencer was 
one of the artists taking part in. an 
unusual Amberol cylinder at first 
listed as “Mother Goose Days” but 
later re-named “Jack and Jill Med- 
ley.” Made especially for children, it 
included three verses of “Jack and 
Jill” sung by Billy Murray and Will- 
iam F. Hooley; “Humpty Dumpty,” by 
Ada J ones ; “Little Boy Blue,” by 
Harry Anthony (John Young); 
“Hark! Hark! The Dogs Do Bark,” 
by the Premier (American) Quartet; 
three verses of “Little Bo Peep,” by 
Miss Spencer; “Little Tommy Tuck- 
er,” by Ada Jones; “Hey, Diddle 
Diddle,” Murray; “Baa, Baa, Black 
Sheep,” the quartet again; and 
“Dickory Dickory Dock,” Miss Spen- 
cer, Mr. Anthony and the quartet. 

Obviously, it is out of the question 
to trace in detail the activities of so 
prolific a recorder, but the November, 
1911, Edison list is unusually inter- 
esting from the standpoint of Eliza- 
beth Spencer recordings. It also con- 
tains a photograph of her in one of 
the “hour glass” costumes then fash- 
ionable, one that well displayed her 
tall and stately figure. The soprano 
is represented by the old ballad, 
“Dream Faces,” in which she was as- 
sisted by an all-star male quartet in- 
cluding Walter Van Brunt (Walter 
Scanlan), Harry Anthony, James F. 
Harrison (Frederick Wheeler) and 
Bill Hooley. She also sang a soprano 
obbligato to Van Brunt's record -of a 
now completely forgotten song, “The 
Old Town is Looking Mighty Good 
Tonight,” and took part in a medley 
of airs from “Pinafore” and the 
“Anvil Chorus” from “Trovatore” 
by the Edison Light Opera Company. 
In after years Miss Spencer sang 
obbligatos to many tenor solos by 
Edison artists, especially Van Brunt. 
One of these, “On the Banks of the 
Brandywine,” coupled on Diamond 
Disc 80160 with Van Brunt's “I'll 
Take You Home Again Kathleen,” be- 
came the biggest selling record Edison 
ever made. Virtually every Edison 
owner had a copy of this record, part- 
ly, it may be, because dealers were al- 
ways eager to point out that “Kath- 
leen” was “Mr. Edison's favorite 
song.” 

In 1912 Miss Spencer made several 
duets with Charles W. Harrison, who, 
like the soprano, was just beginning 
his brilliant recording career. Their 
August offering was “A Night in 
Venice,” issued with this comment: 

“It is most delightful to hear artists 
whose singing is unquestionably done 
with consummate ease. It is immediate- 
ly the case with Miss Spencer and Mr. 
Harrison, both of whom are singers of 
rare ability. Their clear, pure tones 
harmonize perfectly in this familiar duet, 
the graceful easy swing of which is 
suggestive of the quiet waters of the 
canals and the silently gliding gon- 
dolas." 

Other singers with whom Miss 
Spencer made duets from 1911 to 1914 
were Irving Gillette (Henry Burr), 
John Young, Fred Wheeler, E. Eleanor 
Patterson and Harvey Hindermeyer. 

The remarkable Edison Blue Am- 
berol indestructible cylinders and the 


even more remarkable Diamond Discs 
were introduced late in 1912. With 
the Diamond Discs it became possible 
for the first time to hear not merely 
an approximation of a singer's voice 
but the real thing so perfectly re- 
corded that listeners couldn't tell any 
difference between the actual tones 
and their reproduced version, when 
the artist sang in direct comparison 
on the stage with the New Edison 
phonograph. The first. Edison disc I 
ever heard at close range was Eliza- 
beth Spencer's duet with the baritone, 
Vernon Archibald, of “Somewhere a 
Voice is Calling.” I was rather ap- 
palled at the amount of surface noise 
on an unusually scratchy pressing, 
but I realized that the blending of the 
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voices and the way in which each 
singer maintained a separate individu- 
ality was something I had never 
heard equalled before in I'eproduced 
music. The other side was “A Per- 
fect Day,” by the Metropolitan Quar- 
tet, in which Miss Spencer frequently 
sang, and in this the way in which it 
was possible to trace the individual 
contribution of the four voices to a 
harmonious ensemble was even more 
astounding. 

That was a good many years after 
the discs made their debut. Mean- 
while, Miss Spencers career as a re- 
cording artist reached its height when 
she became one of Edison’s tone test 
singers, traveling from coast to coast 
and proving by what the Edison 
people called “the acid test of direct 
comparison” that the human ear was 
incapable of detecting any difference 
between her own voice and its re- 
corded facsimile — as long, of course, 
as she restrained herself to the phono- 
graph’s volume level. Early in 1915, 
Miss Spencer gave a demonstration in 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and a newspaper 
critic wrote: 

“The Edison I>iamond Disc recital, 
with Miss Elizabeth Spencer as soloist, 
and singing in unison with the instru- 
ment, demonstrated the distinctly super- 
ior dualities of the transmitting features 
of the Edison phonograph. 

“Miss Spencer alternated in phrases 
with the instrument, and when the phon- 
ograph supplanted the singer not a sus- 
picion was aroused of the break from 
the real voice. This test was satisfying 
to those of musical understanding, ao.d 
indicative of the marvelous progress Mr. 
Edison has produced in rendering true 
tones, colorings, accent and expression, 
in aid that makes musical artistry.** 

The singer’s home-town paper, the 
Denver Post t from which part of her 
death notice has already been quoted, 
published the following news story on 
March 4, 1916, under the heading of 
“Soloist Will Sing Duet with Record 
of Her Own Voice”: 

“A new field of music will be opened 
to Denver people Monday night at 
Trinity church when Miss Elizabeth 
Spencer, popular New York soprano, will 
compare her living voice to a re-action 
of her tones made in the laboratory of 
Thomas A, Edison. Miss Spencer will 
sing duets with the Edison records of 
.er songs. She will take the contralto 
arts with her living voice, the tones 
blending exquisitely with the soprano 
of her record. Comparison of the living 
voice with its record, showing the exa^t 
reproduction made of the tones of the 
singer, forms the basis of a set of tone 
tests which have startled music lovers 
in the East and will revolutionize meth- 
ods of teaching vocal music. 

“Miss Spencer's musical ability is 
widely known In Denver, her home cit> 

‘‘UnLil ten years ago Miss Spencer 
made her home in this city, receiving 
her early musical training here. She 
will be in Denver only for Monday night, 
being on her way from New York to 
San Francisco. Her tone test brings 
out the genius of Edison supreme. 
Music's recreation is the great inven- 
tor's latest and favorite invention. The 
tone test is as daring acid-testing a 
demonstration as any to which an 
invention has ever been submitted. If 
two singers were on the stage, singing 
simultaneously, the effect could not be 
more perfect than that obtained by the 
record and the voice of the singer. 

“It will be a society event, the section 
of- Denver society which cultivates a 
taste for music and art having been 
invited. The musicians and music 
critics of the city will gather to hear 
the great musical phenomena. Nowhere 
in the West has there before been a 
serious test of voice tones by the new 


method. The vaudeville stage, however, 
has embraced the new invention, the 
living voice and the record so similar 
they cannot be distinguished making the 
bases for a jest on the part of those who 
tread the vaudeville boards." 

During* the first years of the 
Diamond Disc, Elizabeth Spencer 
achieved permanent prestige as one of 
the foremost Edison artists. A book, 
“Edison Records of Music That 
Lives,” Listing the 300 most popular 
discs, was published a few years later, 
and her name appears in it repeated- 
ly. Under the heading of “heart 
songs,” she is mentioned as singing 
with Van Brunt in “On the Banks of 
the Brandywine” and with Hinder- 
meyer in “In the Evening By the 
Moonlight, Dear Louise.” Also listed 
are her solos of “Call Me Your 
Darling, Again,” “Silver Threads A- 
mong the Gold,” “Rock Me to Sleep, 
Mother,” “Whisper and I Shall Hear,” 
“I Hear You Calling Me,” “0 Promise 
Me” and “Love’s Old Sweet Song.” 
More popular duets are “Ever of Thee 
I’m Fondly Dreaming,” with Archi- 
bald; “Somewhere a Voice is Calling” 
(Archibald) ; “Silver Sands of Love” 
(Charles Hart) and “The Mocking 
Bird” (Van Brunt.) The Metropo- 
litan Quartet and Homestead Trio, in 
which she sang, are also well repre- 
sented. 

The list of best-selling sacred songs 
is full of Metropolitan Quartet 
records. Also extremely popular was 
"Silent Night,” originally sung by 
Miss Spencer, Young and Wheeler; 
then remade by Spencer, Young and 
Archibald; and, in 1924, made again, 
with Hart taking Young’s place. 
Highly popular, too, was the beautiful 
duet of “Abide With Me” with 
Thomas Chalmers. 

In concert and operatic songs, Miss 
Spencer was represented by a double- 
faced coupling of “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice” from “Samson et Delil- 
ah,” and “The King of the Shades” 
from “Ballo in Maschera.” Edison 
had the peculiar custom of listing some 
artists in various price classifications, 
according to the type of music. Thus 
this record cost $2 ; most of the “heart 
songs” were in the $1.50 class, and 
ordinary popular songs by Miss Spen- 
cer were $1.) She also sang in a 
record of the Rigoletto Quartet, the 
other artists being Odette Le Fon- 
tenay, Max Bloch and Arthur Middle- 
ton. Turning to less serious music, 
the soprano took part in medleys from 
“The Mikado” and “Pinafore.” 
Certainly an impressive list! Incident- 
ally, since her voice extended to the 
contralto range, she sang contralto in 
the Rigoletto Quartet. Her remark- 
able range was referred to in the 
catalog description of “Somewhere a 
Voice is Calling” : “Miss Spencer’s 
voice, a soprano so flexible and of so 
great a range, that in this rendition it 
sounds almost like a true contralto — a 
characteristic that makes it especially 
suitable for this quiet, beautiful 
melody.” 

Elizabeth Spencer had become so 
prominently associated in the public 
mind with Edison that it was a shock 
to many Diamond Disc dealers and 
buyers of Edison records when the 
May, 1917, Victor supplement an- 


nounced that she had signed an ex- 
clusive agreement with that company. 
Probably a higher paid contract and 
the opportunity of singing for a lar- 
ger segment of the record-buying 
public were the considerations that 
persuaded the soprano to desert her 
first love. 

Victor no doubt felt considerable 
exultation at having won the artist 
who had done so much to demonstrate 
the New Edison’s unmatched realism. 
An entire page of the supplement was 
devoted to a photograph of “Elibabeth 
Spencer, who now makes records ex- 
clusively for the Victor.” On the op- 
posite page was a description of the 
first- Spencer record, No. 18250, which 
combined “A Perfect Day” and 
“Love’s Dream After the Ball.” In 
part, it said: 

“ ‘A Perfect Day’ has won its way into 
favor perhaps more quickly than any 
other high-class song of sentiment of 
the day. . . Elizabeth Spehcer. a tal- 
ented young American singer, has chos- 
en it for one of her first Victor records 
and she sings it with great tenderness, 
and a very beautiful 'cello obbligato 
makes the record additionally attrac- 
tive. 'Drove's Dream After the Ball’ Is 
an old familiar melody set to words. . . 
As a waltz the melody has brought 
moments of delicious happiness to two 
or more generations of dancers and still 
retains its charm." 

Edison displayed considerable in- 
genuity when it sought a way of com- 
batting the loss of prestige involved 
in Miss Spencer’s change of recording 
companies. Instead of adopting a 
hush-hush policy, the Diamond Disc 
people urged their dealers to play the 
Victor and Edison Spencer records 
one after the other and let music 
lovers decide for themselves which 
was best. The same procedure was 
adopted in 1920 when the pianist, Ser- 
gei Rachmaninoff, left Edison for 
Victor. Instead of trying to hide, the 
fact, Edison advertised that “we are 
very glad to announce that Rachma- 
ninoff has also made records for one of 
the standard talking machines. We 
invite comparison.” To this Victor 
retorted that the pianist-composer be- 
came an exclusive Victor artist “only 
after a thorough test of other sound- 
reproducing media.” 

Elizabeth Spencer’s name was not 
mentioned in an article “The Deadly 
Parallel,” that appeared in the May, 
1917, issue of Edison’s publication, 
Diamond Points , but there was -no 
mistaking who was meant: 

Regrets have been expressed in some 
quarters over the subsidizing by a. 
talking machine company of a certain 
singer of popular songs. Blessings often 
come in disguise. It is now apparent 
that no finer demonstration of the stiper- 
iority of the New Edison over this par- 
ticular talking machine oan be staged 
than a comparison of an Edison Re- 
Creation of this singer’s voioe and one 
of her new talking machine records. 

"Writes an Edison enthusiast of this 
singer’s talking machine record: ‘It does 
not sound like the Miss +♦*+*+♦* I know. 
She was very kind in selecting for her 
first record one she had sung for the 
New Edison. I played these two records 
in comparison and the result is fierce. 
If she will only sing more of the same 
songs for the talking machine that she 
has sung for the New Edison. I think 
it will mean money for the Edison 
dealer.’ **■ 

(None of these comments about the 
comparative results obtained in the 
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long-ago days of the abandoned sys- 
tem of acoustic recording should be 
interpreted as reflecting on the pres- 
ent-day output of RCA Victor and 
other companies. After all, Edison 
has been out of the record business 
since 1929, and the lateral cut system 
although technically inferior to Edis- 
on's hiJl-and-dale has completely sup- 
planted vertical recording except that 
the vertical process is used in making 
the finest radio transcriptions. It is 
a scarcely questioned fact that Edison 
recording in its day was better than 
that offered by any competitor, but 
the science of recording has made 
many strides since then.) 

An unbiased listener can determine 
for himself that what the Edison com- 
pany maintained was true. No more 
devastating demonstration of the 
superiority of hill-and-dale acoustic 
recording over the lateral type can be 
given than is afforded by playing 
Miss Spencer's Edison and Victor 
records of “Love's Dream After the 
Ball’’ together, or one immediately 
after the other. The Edison record is 
the pure, undistorted human voice — 
of course with a background of 
scratch. The Victor has a mechan- 
ical, ground-out sound, is deficient in 
overtones, and with few indications of 
the gorgeous opulence of voice for 
which Elizabeth Spencer was famous. 
Victor recording of her tones later im- 
proved but never 'approached the 
Edison quality. 

Thus it came about that Edison 
dealers enjoyed nothing better than 
using Spencer records to make what 
was known as a “turn-table test.” In 
this picturesque demonstration, four 
phonographs of approximately the 
same size and price were placed on a 
large turn-table that could be re- 
volved into any position. One of the 
instruments was an Official Labora- 
tory Model Edison. Another always 
was a Victrola, because this was the 
most widely advertised and highly 
touted “talking machine.” The others 
could be chosen from the Brunswick, 
Aeolian-Vocalion, Sonora, Columbia, 
Starr or any other well known makes. 
The dealer would play a record by 
Miss Spencer or some other well- 
known artist on each of the needle 
using machines, then swing the 
Edison into the same position and 
play an Edison record. It was a con- 
vincing demonstration — so convincing 
that it badly annoyed talking machine 
salesmen and in some cities Victor 
dealers tried to fight it by advertis- 
ing: “Don’t Have Your Victrola 

Demonstrated By A Dealer Who 
Wants to Sell You Another Make of 
Machine!” Not only that, but one of 
the makers of lateral cut records is 
said to have paid free-lance recording 
artists a double fee not to sing for 
Edison any numbers that they had 
made for the lateral records. If the 
performer had already made an 
Edison record of a song, the compet- 
ing company allegedly chose some 
other artist to do its version. This 
eventually put a stop to the tum-table 
comparisons because Edison wanted to 
use up-to-the-minute records and could 
not get them done by the artists who 


were also recording for the other 
firm. 

“Love’s Dream After the Ball” was 
the only song that Miss Spencer re- 
corded for both Victor and Edison, ex- 
cept that she remade "Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” on a Victor that had 
previously been sung by Corinne Mor- 
gan. She also remade Miss Morgan’s 
old record of “In the Gloaming” and 
Elise Stevenson’s “Elegie.” Because 
both singers had the initials E. S. 
there was some suspicion that Eliza- 
beth Spencer and Elise Stevenson 
were the same soprano, but it was un- 
founded. Miss Stevenson (Mrs. Rus- 
ling Wood) is still living in East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Miss Spencer remained with Victor 
only three years. Her last Victor 
record — a duet with Charles Hart of 
“Let the Rest of the World Go By”— 
was probably her most popular. It' 
must have been after leaving Victor 
that she made a few needle-cut rec- 
ords of old favorite songs — “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny,” “Old Black 
Joe,” “My Old Kentucky Home” and 
“Home, Sweet Home” — that appeared 
under the Emerson, Regal and Banner 
labels. While under Victor contract 
during the First World War, she did 
much singing for men in Army 
Camps and was a favorite with the 
troops, in 19 r 21, the soprano was back 
on the Edison list and probably was 
happy at returning to her original 
“stamping grounds.” The Edison Am- 
beroid Monthly for May thus announ- 
ced this important event: 

"EVERYBODY LOVES ELIZABETH 
SPENCER. Dealers may huvp noticed 
lately that Elizabeth Spencer is again 
making records for us after a period of 
silence. On the March Amberola list, she 
appeared as the singer of 'Son-of-Mine,' 
and on the May ilist she is programmed 
for a duet, 'Good-bye,' with Lewis 
James. 

''Several years’ silence has not dimmed 
the beauty of the soprano voice which 
Mr. Edison once declared he thought 
to be the finest in the United fixates. 
Her tones are just as pure and true as 
ever. The popularity of Elizabeth 
Spencer may be judged from the fact 
that, when after an absence of four 
years from the concert stage, it was 
announced that she was to make an 
extensive tour for the Edison Recital 
Department next fall, many Edison 
dealers clamored for her appearance In 
their respective towns. For some months 
prior to signing her up, the Recital De- 
partment had been deluged with appli- 
cations from dealers for Miss Spencer's 
artistic services, but our own Elizabeth 
was loath to leave her beautiful home 
in Montclair, New Jersey, for a ‘Pull- 
man Car Vacation.' At last, however, 
she was persuaded that it was really 
her duty to the great American public 
to ‘hit the trail’ once more, and she 
consented to go on another Edison con- 
cert tour. There is not a shadow of 
doubt that her concerts will duplicate 
her extraordinary successes of former 
years. ... At 9 a. m. on April 11, the 
Recital Department received a signed 
contract from Miss Spencer. At 1 p. m. 
of the same day her entire fall season 
was booked! We wonder If any other 
American concert artist has ever equal- 
led this rapid-engagement feat?” 

So once more Elizabeth Spencer took 
to the road, singing in comparison 
wi th the N ew Edison and p roving 
that -her reproduced voice was iden- 
tical with her living tones. The Am- 
beroid Monthly for September, 1921, 
contained a full-page photo of the 
Homestead -Trio, a popular Edison 
group composed of Miss Spencer and 


Betsy Lane Shepherd, sopranos, and 
Amy Ellerman, contralto. Of Miss 
Spencer it commented: “Her voice 
possesses the unusual quality which 
enables her to sing equally well in 
soprano, mezzo soprano and contralto 
regions.” Also included was the fol- 
lowing verse written by Miss Eller- 
man to accompany the picture: 

“There were three crows sat on a 
wall, 

They could not sing at aid, at all. 

The Homestead Trio sat on a 
fence— 

And some folks think they sing 
immense. 

They love to sing, they love to 
chaff. 

But, most of all, they love to laugh.” 

Poetess Ellerman also wrote a jingle 
paying tribute to Mrs. Southworth’s 
skill as a coffee maker: 

"You think we mind prohibition? 

Not so, say we, 

When Elizabeth makes such coffee 
As she served us three.” 

Four or five years more as a re- 
cording artist and concert recitalist 
were left to Elizabeth Spencer. Then, 
in 1926, she had a nervous breakdown 
from which she never recovered, fol- 
lowed in April, 1930, by her death. 
Here are some more quotations from 
the Denver Post obituary: 

” 'How is mother?' 

“Across miles of space through the 
darkness of midnight, Monday, Allen E. 
Spencer asked the question of his sister, 
Mrs. Abbott Overdorfer, at their mother's 
home, 33 Aubrey Road, Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

“There was a brief pause, broken by a 
sob, and the answer, ‘As your call came 
over the phone mother passed away.' 

“Thus, followed by the love of her 
children, one in the East, one in the 
West, Mrs. Elizabeth Dickerson Spencer 
Southworth died as the result of a linger- 
ing illness. Mrs. Southworth was better 
known in Denver as Mrs. Otis B. 
Spencer. . . and for years the best 

known vocalist in the West. Thomas A. 
Edison once described her as 'the woman 
with the perfect recording voice.' 

“The close bond existing between 
mother and son was revealed during the 
early hours Monday evening. Spencer, 
regarded as one of the cleverest young 
men in the publicity business, was en- 
gaged with two associates -preparing a 
skit for the Gridiron Club dinner given 
Tuesday evening for the Press Club. He 
had received no alarming news from his 
mother, but again and again he rose 
from the table where he was working, 
walked to the window and returned, 
started to work, and finally at midnight 
rushed to the telephone and put in a 
call for Montclair, New Jersey, with a 
request for quick service. ‘I was sure 
something was wrong.’ was Ms omy 
comment when he hung up the receiver. 

"The West has produced no more vivid 
personali ty than that of Edizabeth 
Spencer Southworth, , . Following her 
divorce from Spencer, she became the 
wife of E. B. Southworth, Jr., in 1912, 
and has made her home in Montclair, 
with occasional concert tours under the 
auspices of the Edison Company. On 
her last visit to Denver in 1926. Mrs. 
Southworth appeared in two concerts, 
and during her visit here suffered a 
nervous breakdown from which she 
failed to recover. Surviving Mrs. South- 
worth are her husband her daughter and 
son; a sister, Mrs. Louise Sherevon, of 
Washington, D. C., and a half sister, 
Mrs. J. E. Dodson, formerly 'Polly' Gil- 
pin, of New York City.” 

An obituary notice in the Newark 
News of Wednesday, April 23, 1930, 
gave the name of Mrs. Southworth’s 
daughter as Oberndorfer, instead of 
Ovendorfer; her son’s name as Allen 
B., instead of Allen E., Spencer, and 
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the sister in Washington as Mrs. 
Louise Taylor. It said: 

“Mrs Edward B, Southworth, Jr., died 
yesterday at her home, 33 Aubrey Road, 
Montclair. Mrs. Southworth .had been 
in ill health the past four years and 
seriously ill the past six months. Born 
in cyt. Louis, Mrs. Southworth had lived 
in Montclair since 1916. She was former- 
ly a singer in the Watchung Avenue 
Congregational Church of this town, 
and was also well known as Elizabeth 
Spencer. . . Funeral- services will be 

conducted at 'the home Friday at 3 p, m., 
by Rev, Dr, Thomas Travis, .pastor of 
the Watchung Church. Burial will be in 
Mt. Hebron Cemetery.” 

And so ends the story of one of the 
most glamorous ladies of the phono- 
graph — one whose memory is cher- 
ished by thousands of record collect- 
ors, many of whom have requested 
this biographical sketch. I wish I 
could include more precise details of 
her life and that I knew what has be- 
come of her son, Allen Spencer — 
whether, in fact, he is still living. A 
letter I wrote to him was returned by 
the Denver postmaster as undeliver- 
able, with the explanation that his 
name had not been listed in any fairly 
recent Denver directory. But it is 
fortunate that lovers of beautiful 
singing may still hear Elizabeth Spen- 
cer’s reproduced voice in all its lus- 
cious, velvety perfection and judge 
for themselves the accuracy of Mr. 
Edison’s pronouncement that she 
was one of the most highly endowed 
sopranos of her time. As long as the 
means exist for reproducing her old 
Edison and Victor records, Elizabeth 
Spencer, now dead more than 21 
years, will not lack admirers. 

Next Month; 

MR. & MRS . CHARLES HARRISON 

Copy of HOBBIES Buried 
with Records in Roanoke’s 
New Municipal Health 
Center 

When a copper-lined steel vault in 
the wall of the new Roanoke, Va., 
municipal health center is opened 50 
years from now, a copy of the April, 
1943, issue of HOBBIES will be 
among the contents. 

The HOBBIES was contributed by 
Jim Walsh, author of “Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists,” together 
with a number of phonograph records, 
old and new. City Manager Arthur 
S. Owens had asked that citizens 
give family letters, photographs, 
newspaper clippings and other mater- 
ial of historical interest, to be sealed 
up in the wall of the center, and not 
removed until the year 2001. Walsh 
gave his only duplicate issue of HOB- 
BIES. He also presented several 
currently popular records by such 
artists as Patti Paige and Arthur 
Godfrey, to give the Roanokers of 
half a century hence an idea of what 
1951 popular music is like, as well 
as several old-time discs and cylin- 
ders, including Arthur Collins’ peren- 
nial classic, “The Preacher and the 
Bear.” Included also were two Edison 
Diamond Discs, part of a batch re- 
cently rescued from the Roanoke city 
dump. Walsh learned tlrat a man had 
intended to give him some 50 dis- 


carded Edison records, but his wife, 
not knowing his wishes, sent the re- 
cords to the dump. When Walsh 
heard this, the records had been cov- 
ered by several feet of miscellaneous 
rubbish, but at his urgent request 
they were finally “unearthed.” More 
than half had been broken by strik- 
ing on rocks, and others had been 
badly damaged by heavy rains. Walsh 
already had good copies of those 
still in playing condition, so he de- 
cided it would be appropriate to let 
a couple of them be preserved in. the 
health center wall. 

No John Bieling Day 
Party This September 

It has been found necessary to 
abandon the plan of holding a John 
Bieling Day gathering of recording 
artists and record collectors this 
September. Various things, such as 
illness and lack of time, have served 
to handicap the New York collectors 
who in past years have made most of 
the arrangements. 

Tentative plans called for holding 
the party on Saturday, September 8, 
and interest among both- collectors 
and artists has seemed higher than 
ever before. Consequently, it is a 
source of regret to everybody that, 
this year at least, there will be no 
formal obseiwance of John Bieling 
Day. 

Musical Box Hobbyists 
Convention Plans 

The third annual meeting of the 
Musical Box Hobbyists group will be 
held in Philadelphia, October 13 and 
14, at the home of Herbert H. Meyer, 
223 Virginia Avenue. Saturday, Oc- 
tober 13, will be devoted to the regular 
business meeting of the organization, 
and Sunday, October 14, will be for 
the exhibition, discussions and social 
activities. Music box and clock col- 
lectors and non-members of the group 
are cordially invited to attend the 
Sunday, October 14, session. The aims 
of the organization are to perpetuate 
existing examples of this lost art, ac- 
quaint collectors with rare and un- 
usual types, and place those instru- 
ments in their proper sphere in the 
world of arts and antiques. — JR. C . 
Bomand, Secretary, Pelham, 65, N.Y. 

- — o — 

New York Public Library 
Demonstrates Old Records 
& Early Model Phonographs 

The New York Public Library gave 
a demonstration of early phonographs 
and records on the night of May 23, 
with about 100 invited guests attend- 
ing. The occasion honored the mem- 
ory of Emile Berliner, inventor of the 
lateral cut system of disc recording. 

Phillip L. Miller, of the library 
music division, played recordings on a 
large number of ancient machines, in- 
cluding the first Berliner horn model, 
of the type made familiar by the Vic- 
tor “His Master’s Voice” trademark. 
Several Victor instruments were in- 
cluded, as were a primitive French 
cylinder machine, Edison Diamond 


Disc, Edison Amberola, and the 
Aeolian-Vocalion. After this came a 
demonstration of present-day elec- 
trical equipment. 

Berliner's great rival, Thomas A. 
Edison, inventor of the phonograph, 
was not forgotten. Norman R. Spei- 
den, curator of the Edison laboratory 
at West Orange, N. J., and Mrs. Spei- 
den were present. An honor guest 
was the distinguished operatic so- 
prano, Frieda Hempel. 

The occasion was also the birthday 
of the foremost pioneer recording 
comedian, Billy Murray. Learning of 
this, Mr. Miller invited Murray to 
attend the party, but the veteran 
singer was unable to be present. Jim 
Walsh, writer of Favorite Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists, also was invited, but 
could not make the trip from his home 
in Virginia. Murray’s 43-year-old 
record of “Rainbow” was played in 
honor of his birthday. 

The Library expects to give other 
programs of this nature. 

Deaths of W. H. Berry, 
Lucy Gates, Dan, Hornsby 
and Fannie B. Hard 

W. H. Berry, one of the pioneer 
English recording artists, dded May 
2 at his home in Herne Bay, aged 81. 
Berry’s carreer as a comedian began 
in 1890. When the Talking Machine 
News published its first issue in May, 
1903, the first article it contained 
was an account by Berry of his 
record-making experiences. His re- 
cording career extended well into the 
electric era, and he appeared in more 
than 40 big London hits. He was 
offered the part of Micawber in the 
Hollywood film of “David Copper- 
field,” but declined because of the ill- 
ness of his wife. The part then went 
to W. C. Fields. 

Mrs. Emma Lucy Gates Bowen, 70, 
known professionally as Lucy Gates, 
died April 30 in Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Lucy Gates’ Columbia records were 
popular for several years prior to 
electric recording. She specialized in 
singing “heart songs” that peculiarly 
suited her pure, sweet soprano voice. 
The singer was a granddaughter of 
Brigham Young, second president of 
the Mormon Church. She studied 
voice at the Berlin Royal Conserva- 
tory of Music and at the age of 17 
sang in the Royal Opera House. The 
soprano was one of the founders of 
the Society of American Singers. 

Dan Hornsby, 61, died May 18 in 
Atlanta, Ga. Hornsby was one of the 
first entertainers to become popular 
over radio station WSB, and for 
several years in the late 1920’s was a 
popular Columbia recording artist. 
He and his Trio and Quartet special- 
ized in old-time comic songs, such as 
“Oh By Jingo,” “Has Anybody Here 
Seen Kelly?” and “Cubanola Glide.” 

Fannie B. Hard, concert soprano, 
died April 5 at her home in Wood- 
stock, N. Y. I am not positive, but 
believe she was Mi's. R. B. Hard, who 
made Columbia record A648 (1909), 
“Sleep, Little Baby of Mine.” — J , W. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Charles W. Harrison & Beulah Gaylord Young 

By JIM WALSH 



Recording the "Lucia Sextet” for an Edison talking picture of 1912. From left 
to right, Charles Harrison, tenor; Mary Jordan, contralto; Agnes Kimball, soprano; 
Royal Fish, tenor; Frederick Wheeler, baritone, and Donald Chalmers, bass. Mr. 

Harrison, who supplied this photo, believes he 'may be the only still living member 
of the group. Wheeler dted August 7, 1950, and Miss Kimball and Chalmers had 
died several years earlier. Harrison says Miss Jordan "married an oil man and 

moved to Texas,” and that he thinks, but is not certain, that Fish died a few 

years ago. Sound for the early Edison talkies was recorded on concert cylinders 

five inches in diameter. The large recording horn was so sensitive it could pick 
up sound from 30 feet away and was kept out of sight. Films were made at tTie 
same time as records. When an exhibit was given, the phonograph was synchron- 
ized, by wires and gears to the projection machine. 


This article was originally scheduled 
for the September issue, but had to 
be postponed a month' because of the 
Elizabeth Spencer biography appear- 
ing in two parts instead of one, as 
first planned. September would have 
been the most appropriate time for 
paying tribute to the recording ac- 
complishments of Charles W. Harri- 
son, because it is the month in which 


"Rolls now available for SEEBURG 
and other 65-note automatic pianos. 
Old and new standard and popular 
songs. Rolls also for MILLS VIOLIN 
VIRTUOSO and other odd types. 

WRITE FOR LISTS, ETC. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK 
824 E. 165th St., New York, N. Y. 

JlyMc 


he first tried out his lungs and proved 
by his infant cries that he had the 
makings of a lyric tenor. But, re- 
gardless of birth dates, it is a par- 
ticular pleasure to set down some of 
the achievements of Charlie Har- 
rison's career because I not only ad- 
mire his singing but, in spite of 
having met him only twice, regard 
him as a dear friend. When to this 
is added my being able to say some- 
thing about his wife, the former 
Beulah Gaylord Young, who was a 
charming recording soprano in her 
own right, my gratification is great 
indeed. 

I met Charles Harrison for the 
second time in September, 1950, at 
the annual John Bieli.ng Day party 
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I MUSIC BOXES ( 

1 Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned g 

1 and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in | 
1 combs, cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. = 

1 Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines § 

g playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums, | 

| belle and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout, i 
I Rare bird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. § 

= Music box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird i 

= in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. g 

§ Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 
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for recording artists. Our first 
meeting had been almost exactly ten 
years before, in October, 1940, when 
Billy Murray and Jimmy Martindale 
had taken me, during my first visit 
to New York City, to a room in West 
47th street where a group of per- 
formers were rehearsing a radio 
minstrel show. Among them were 
Gus Van, Joe White, the late Harry 
Donaghy, Everett Clarke, the late 
Frank Croxton — and Charles Har- 
rison, who still looked like a matinee 
idol, although his recording career 
had begun, when he was a very young 
man, 29 years before. I was at once 
attracted by the (handsome, slightly- 
built, blue-eyed and brown haired 
Harrison and was glad of the chance 
to talk with him. when the rehearsal 
ended. We went down together in 
the elevator, and I remember that I 
asked him the name of the first 
record he made. He was wearing a 
Willkie button, and I complimented 
him for being on what I considered 
"the right side." He replied that he 
believed every other man in the re- 
hearsal group was also for Willkie, 
although some ordinarily were Demo- 
crats. (It turned out, of course, that 
their combined influence wasn't 
enough to keep Mr. Roosevelt from 
getting a t-.hb’d term 'l . I took a liking 
that day to Charles Harrison, and the 
liking has grown with time and the 
continuation of our friendship by 
mail- And now that this personal note 
has been intruded, let’s get down to 
biographical business and consider the 
details of our subiect’s life. 

Charles William Harrison was bom 
on September 11, year not specified, 
in Jersey City, New Jersey. His 
middle name comes from both . his 
grandfathers being named William. 
He was musically inclined from boy- 
hood and when he was 17 began tak- 
ing vocal instruction from a well 
known teacher, Leo Koeffler, of New 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor to 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
Complete line of old Swiss and disc 
type musfcc boxes. Christmas tunes 
available for 15%" Regina at $2.50 ea. 
Over 200 other tunes to select from. 
Special: a new 30 note 4%" diameter 
disc music box with 20 discs, $25.00. 
Choice of Christmas music, children’s 
tunes operatic tunes, etc. Machine 
6%" long, 5" wide, 2\i" high, and 
discs sold separately for installation 
in your own box — easily installed. 
Machine, $10.00. Discs 50c each. 
Swiss musical movements for sale 
playing one to four tunes. Also Shviss 
musical movements in shells for stuf- 
fed toys. Send for catalogue and 
prices. Sole manufacturers of pat- 
ented Minuet Dancing Doll. Send for 
catalogue and price. 

P. 0. Box 342 

Hanover, Massachusetts 
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York. However, he was earning his 
living as an office worker and sing- 
ing “on the side” with an amateur 
male q-uartet when he received his 
first chance as a recording artist. Mr. 
Harrison recalls the date of this as 
January, 1912, but it must have been 
a year earlier, because his first 
record, “Cujus Animam,” appears in 
the Columbia list for May, 1911. It 
is No. A5275, coupled with the “In- 
flammatus ,, from “Stabat Mater” by 
a soprano, Anna Grant Fugitt. Later 
it was renumbered 5833, and combined 
with the “Inflammatus,” sung by the 
Columbia Oratorio Chorus. 

Here is how the singer himself re- 
calls it: 

"The lean tenor o f our quartet knew 
the manager Oi the Columbia laboratory, 
so we made some ‘.test’ recordings. Dur- 
ing the session he spoke about a test of 
his own solo voice, and I for once put 
on a bo'd front and said I would also 
like to make a test. Of course the man- 
ager did not know me, but he said they 
were looking for a tenor who could sing 
a high D flat. The other fellow said 
that I could do it and they need look 
no further, so after a confab I was 
booked for a test of the 'Cujus Animam* 
from Rossini's ‘Stabat Mater,' sung in 
English with piano, as I did not know 
Latin! The test came out well enough 
for them to book me with orchestra for 
the same selection in Latin. I had a 
friend in the office where X was manager 
(and a youngster, at that), whose 
brother was a priest, so he gave me the 
phonetic pronunciation, and I went to 
it. When this came through the proces- 
sing I was handed a contract for six 
months. 

"Right away, as my records began to 
come out, Victor and Edison got on my 
trail, but I was tied up, so could do 
nothing. Nearing the end of the six 
months. I demanded a raise in the fee 
or a new contract, but found that £ 
had unwittingly signed for an additional 
rear at the same rates. I at once re- 
fused to conLinue, as I apparently had 
been duped, so went to both Victor and 
Edison on a non-exclusive hasis, de- 
signed to keep rue at least with 'the big 
three.’ After another year or so. I got 
raises, and more raises, then began free- 
lancing. 

‘In 1919-20. I was recording for 18 
laboratories, working every day in New 
York. Philadelphia. Chicago. Boston. 
Montreal, etc. I think I can claim, 
without bragging or making any mis- 


THE GREAT CARUSO 

I have the Lucia Sextette, Rlftoletto quartette Pafi- 
liaccl, LaBohcme, AJda, Cavalcria. n Trovaiore num- 
bers with Enrico Caruso just as he santr them himself 
without benefit of amplification ant! Just as natural as 
if they wero there in your living room in person. Also 
John “MaeCormack, Scotti, Amato. Joumet and other 
grcaL male stars. Galli Curct, Scmbrtch. AJda. Gluck. 
Farrar. Shumann Heink. Mostly in excellent condition 
and most resonable. 

AL McREA, SR. 

Box 182, Westville, N. J. 
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‘ The Old Music Store 1 

MUSICAL ANTIQUES 

Melodeons. Pipe and Reed Organs, 9 
Coin Operated Pianos, Calliopes, 
and other smaller items. 
Welte-Mignon Automatic Player 
Concert Grand with 300 classical rolls. 

— Expert Repairing — 

WRITE 


ESTHER SKERRITT SANDERS 

Deansboro, New York 



statements, to have made more record- 
ings from 1912 to 1925 or so than any 
other singer, as I was in quartets, chor- 
uses and light opera groups, as well as 
duets and trips. I sang under several 
names besides my own, only two of 
which I recall — Hugh Donovan and 
Billy Burton. 'Some of these independent 
recording outfits sold master records to 
mail order and fly-by-night sales con- 
cerns. As I had been paid outright for 
my work, there was no way to restrain 
them or collect royalties. In 1925 I be- 
gan radio work, singing on the first 
commercial programs over WEAF and 
WJZ." 

Because of his beautiful lyric tenor 
voice and his clear enunciation, 
Charles Harrison's first Columbia 
records sung in English were im- 
mediate successes and, as he has indi- 
cated, caused him to be sought by the 
two other large recording companies. 
His first popular song disc was 
A1141, “Take Me Back to the Garden 
of Love,” in which he was assisted by 
the Columbia (Peerless) Quartet. 
Then followed the old Irish song, 
“Come back to Erin,” sung as a 
straight solo. 

Then Charlie Harrison, in return- 
ing thanks for the “wonderful time” 
he said he'd had at the John Bieling 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 55) 


RECORDS 


MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 

dGOOS 

REGULAR AUCTIONS classical vocal 
records. Free lists.— S. J. Mitchell, 1280 

Raleigh St., Denver 4, Colo. o 3652 

FOR Sale. Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-46. 
Special warns are requested. — Cath. V. 
O'Brien. l. Mrsi Ave., New Town 
Sfiuar'v pr>nn.<s\-ivnnla. 0122741 

ASTOUNDING LISTS. Rarities. All 
types. Lowly priced. Collections bought. 
— E. Hirscnman, 100 Duncan, Ave., 

lersey City 6. N, J. 0126121 

WE BUY contents of homes, furniture, 
and Victrola records and sell them. — 
Curio Shop, 106A Court St.. Brooklyn. 
N. Y. Phone - TR 5-23 86 n60201 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

nS084 


MISSING 


SWISS MUSIC BOX . . . Serial No.. 
28973, approximate size, 6x6x15", six 
melodies. Case is imitation rosewood 
with elaborate escutcheon in bone or 
ivory. Liberal reward for recovery. 

BOX No. BHP 

c/o HOBBIES, 1006 S. Mich., Chicago 5 


Record Collection. Around 4900 re- J 
cords, (used condition) covering 40 1 
years or more, mostly Victor & 1 
Columbia, some others, about 500 12". J 
Will sell all. Collectors only. Stamp J 
for reply. ] 

H. E. ENGLISH J 

026 Mill St., S. W. Portland, Or.e. < 

_ °p 4 
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! —CORRECTION — 

I The third annual meeting of the 
\ MUSICAL BOX HOBBYISTS 
will be held at the home of 
J HERBERT H. MEYER 

223 Virginia Ave. 

| PITTSBURGH, PA. 

J October 13 & 14 

I Tho Soptombor issuo statod erroneously that 
It would be hold in Philadelphia. 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ Items to Just good “listening." 
Large, varied stock. please state 
‘‘wants’’. For Information write or visit 
—Record Collectors Service, 502 East 
*8th St.. N. Y 28. New York, n 126581 

RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sa'e. Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp please. — “Pastonow” Records, 
2L1 N. Market St.. Rockville, Ind. 
d 124461 

PHONOGRAPH RECORDS wanted: 
Highest prices paid for vocal operatic 
and concert song.-. Send for free buying 
hsi. — Ball. II 35 Do Pom. Miami. Fla. d6257 

Rare Vocal Recordings, including 
imports. Free lists. — Music Den, 826 
Irving Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
d6276 

Rent LP's! Complete plays, operas, 
by mail. Write for details. Wake- 
field Record Library, Earlysville, Va. 

d3x 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly aong 
books by such artists as Harry “Mac" 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 

Mateo. Calif dl28402 

MELODEONS, Melodeon organs. Beau- 
ful restored instruments for sale. WH1 
buy instruments needing repairs. Ex- 
pert repairing service.— C-sharp Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


OLD TIME RECORDS. Operatic, in- 
strumental, popular. All your favorite 
artists represented. Priced reasonably. 
Records bought. Write wants or visit. 
— Heyman, 528 East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, 
New York. d3844 

WANTED: Cylinder records, machines, 
and catalogues. — Elmer Moore. 1U36 
Iith Street. Santa Monica, Calif, S6844 

WANTED OLD Vaudeville and Thea- 
trical posters, programs, records. — 
Ronald Slaughter, 8919 Gibson St., Los 
Angeles 34, Calif. d3042 


FOR SALE: Qne Nelson & Wiggins 
automatic player in walnut case. Con- 
tains piano unit, 2 drums, xylophone, 
castanet, tambourine, cymbals, etc. Has 
10 tune perforated roll. New rolls cur- 
rently available. Excellent condition. 
Send 26c for photograph and particu- 
lars.— H. R. Quinn. 105 Westmoreland, 
Montgomery 6. Alabama. o40001 

BACK POPULAR sheet music. Every- 
thing. Catalog 10c.— Fore's, 3151 High, 
Denver 5. Colo. jlyl 2867 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, §1.80. Direct from importer. — 
Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row. New York 
City 7, N. Y. ,1a3806 

OLD POPULAR SONGS. 1 buy and 
sell, trade. Send 12c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12. Calif. n3Q23 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 

Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

f6215 

ANTIQUE HARDMAN PIANO, harp 
shape, 3 leg. Beautiful rosewood, excel- 
lent mechanical condition, price $600. 
Cartage extra, photo on request. — Flor- 
ence Alston, Carson, la. 01461 

..MUSIC BOX, 18 discs; also Ladies’ 
Books. Godey, Petersen, Graham with 
colored plates. For details write: — 
S. Mi-chaelis, 525 DeWitt St., Syracuse, 
New York. o 1002 

WANTED: Supervia Spanish songs 

(Odeon). Also her Parlophone P051, 
R020193, R020344.— John Fryer, 903 Rio 

Grande Bivd., Albuquerque, New Mex. 

o 3 021 


PIANO, COIN OPERATED barroom 
type. Restored like new with rolls. $295. 
Wanted all kinds rolls. — Lee, 934 N. 
Lancaster, Dallas. Tex. o!002 

(See other ads on page 109) 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 

Day party, asked if he might bring 
his wife -next time, because she too 
had been a recording artist. “She 
made records,” he casually wrote, 
“under the names of Beulah Gaylord 
Young and Molly Ames.” (Pie might 
also have mentioned if he hadjhought 
of it that they made a Pathe record 
of “Georgia Moon” in 1916 under the 
team name of Charles Harrison and 
Beulah Gaylord). Perhaps you can 
imagine my “exhilaration when I 
realized that the mystery of “Molly 
Ames” was a mystery no longer! 

I looked eagerly forward to the 
prospect of seeing not only my friend 
Charlie again but “Molly Ames” as 
well in September, 1951. Unfortun- 
ately, it burned out that there was 
no Bieling Day party this year, and 
I have still to meet “Pretty Molly.” 
Perhaps it will be different next year. 
I certainly hope so! 

Next month: WALTER VAN BRUNT 


WILCOXEN’S 

BROWNVILLE, MAINE 

6 PINK LUSTRE plates, 6". eft. $ 6.00 

D & B. THUMB-PRINT amber tumbler..- 4.50 

AMBER HONEYCOMB goblet I' 99 

AMBER CRUET. Block & DnLsy 12.50 

RED BLOCK covered butter 12.00 

RED BLOCK covered sugar 9.00 

RUBY THUMBPRINT cheese dish base.. 6.00 

BLOWN TUMBLER, elec, blue, decor 5.00 

CARNIVAL GLASS, water pitcher. 6 
matching tumblers, raised grape design, 

6 similar tumblers. Lot 8.50 

MIN. GREEN NUTMEG GLOW LAMP— 4.00 
PRINCESS FEATHER LAMP, CLEAR, 

9 1 /„" 8.50 

GOTHIC WHALE OIL LAMP. 10*/ 2 " 15.00 

FRINGED NAPKINS. Turkey red, 8. Ea. 1.25 
HANGING BOOT MATCH HOLDER, fine 

cut 4.50 

AMETHYST JERSEY BLOWN VASE, 9" 8,50 

STAFFORDSHIRE CHILDREN'S MUGS, 

5. each 2.50 

5 EARLY CHINA BONE DISHES, floral 5.00 
The following Items in early Ironstone, 

wide copper lustre trim: 

0 9" plates, ten sided, ea. 2.00 

4 10 IV' plates, ten sided, ea. 2.00 

2 coffee pots, one w. bud finlal, one 

with copper lustre flnial, ea. — 10.00 

Milk pitcher 4.00 

Open oval vegetable dish 3.00 

Bowl, 5*,V' diam., V&* high 3.00 

Open gravy 5.00 

Cov. sugar bowl, copper lustre fin— 8.00 
MAPLE SALAD BOWL, 17" diam., pol- 
ished 9. 00 

COFFEE MILLS, pine, one drawer, refin.. 5.00 
POST LANTERN GLOBE, blown, 13" hi., 

6>V' bottom diam., 12" top diam 0.00 

6 SANDWICH CUP PLATES. #339. Lot 7.00 

WHITE MARSEILLES BED SPREAD 8.00 

VASA MURRHINA VASE, yellow. 8V 2 " hi. 20.00 
CALENDAR PLATES, 1914, Maine wood, 

7" 1.50 

OLD IVORY #11. footed c/s - ■ 9.00 

ROSE BOWL, turquoise blue with silver 

flecking, 6" diam. 20.00 

IRONSTONE, cov. sugar, Lily of Valley 5.00 
SLANT TOP CHINA CHEESE DISH. 

floral — 5.00 

ROUND BRASS WALL SCONCE. 13x17" 
deep, beveled mirror, two candle arms 10.00 
Photos of Items below, 10c each. 

PR. FRENCH DESIGNED BRONZE URN 


LAMPS 15.00 

BRASS ANDIRONS, 19" high 28.00 

EARLY CHINESE VASE In burnt orange 
on white, birds & flowers, 14 J ,V' hi. -Write 
SMALL WALNUT MELODEON, lyre ends, 

bellows need attention 45.00 

ROUND MAHOG. LIBRARY TABLE. 33x 

29" hi 28 00 

MAPLE ’ SWING "~LEG BREAKFAST 
TABLE, 40x42", some good Striping, 

satin fin. 80.00 

WINDSOR SIDE CHAIR. 5 spindles, 

bamboo turnings, original finish 15.00 

SHERATON MAHOG. CARD TABLE 85.00 

PINE COMMODE, lift top, reflnlshed— 20.00 
PR, WALNUT EARLY VIC. HANGING 
WHAT NOT'S. mirror in center and 5 
small shelves on each, 47" long. 31" 

wide, pair 45.00 

PINE CUPBOARD, glass doors, 4 shelves 
with drawers and doors below, 74^" 

hi.. 34" w., 18" deep, fine finish 100.00 

oc 


Death of 
Frederick 
James Wheeler 

Famous Recording and 
Concert Baritone 

By JIM WALSH 

One of the most famous pioneer 
recording artists — Frederick J. 
Wheeler, baritone of the famous 
“Anthony and Harrison” duet team. — 
died in Yonkers, New York, on Tues- 
day, August 7, aged 73. 

Mr Wheeler was born on October 
10, 1877, in Boonville, New York. 
His father was Harrison Wheeler and 
his mother’s maiden name was Mar- 
garet Evans. As a youth he worked 
as a reporter for a Utica newspaper, 
before deciding on a musical career. 
The young baritone studied with 
Theodore Toedt and other prominent 
teachers, and in 190-1, at the age of 
23, was engaged by the old Universal 
Talking Machine Company to make 
Zon-o-phone records. His contract 
was for $1,200 a year. In 1903 he be- 
gan making Edison cylinders as a 
duet partner of Albert Campbell, 
with whom he sang such famous 
sangs as “Old Jim’s Christmas 
Hymn,” “Sweet Adeline” and “My 
Old New Hampshire Home.” For 
Zon-o-phone he made some duets 
with the contralto, Corinne Morgan. 
In all his- early recording he used 
the pseudonym of James F. Harrison, 
a name which he arrived at by revers- 
ing his Christian names and taking 
his father’s given name of Harrison 
for the “surname.” 

The baritone’s greatest advance in- 
to popularity came in 1905 when he 
and the tenor, John Young, began to 
record gospel hymns under the as- 
sumed names of “Harry Anthony” 
and “James F. Harrison.” Their Edi- 
son and Columbia records were im- 
mediately and enormously popular, 
especially with phonograph owners in 
the rural areas, and they sang so 
many hymns that Billy Murray gave 
them the good-natui’ed nickname of 
“The Come-to-Jesus Twins” — de- 
scriptive tag that stuck for years. 
They did not sing duets for Victor 
until 1910. 

When Edison introduced his Dia- 
mond Discs, Mr. Young, who is still 
living and will observe his 81st birth- 
day in October of this year, became 
an exclusive Edison artist. The t two 
continued to sing duets for Edison, 
but for other companies, Mr. Wheeler 
formed a partnership with the South 
Carolina tenor, Reed Miller, who died 
in 1923. Meanwhile, in 1912 he had 
also become the recording partner of 
the charming young contralto, Elsie 

miaminiiiiiiE3!iimiiiiuE]tiittiiiiiifaiii)iiiiiiiiaiiiiiiJiriirmijitiiiiiiia)[i 
MRS. RUSSELL L. INGRAM 
Main St.. U. S. 60, Olivo HIM, Ky. 

Debt, blue & whlto diamond shaped tall teapot, linn- 
dlo and spout on cornory, Davis. Victor. SIS, JLnrso 
maicblnjtt sugar bowl, lift on lid cemented. $14. Set 
of 6 Carlsbad portrait plates, write. Lovely big crack- 
er jar, aqua, wine scrolls and h.p. flowers. Chlncso 
marks, $10. Beautifully enameled cranberry panelled 
spooner or largo nimbler, $10, Big pear-shaped pew- 
ter covered sugar, $8. List 3 ready 0<x 1. wtih 
many nice Christmas Items. Carriage extra. Stamp, 
please. oo 
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Baker, and they worked together for 
several years. I have Miss Baker’s 
word that there was a sentimental 
as well as a busines attachment be- 
tween the two and that they were 
“sweethearts” for the duration of 
their partnership. However, the ro- 
mance did not end in marriage. Miller 
called himself “James Reed” when 
singing with “Harrison” and Miss 
Baker was “Edna Brown.” 

During these busy years, Fred 
Wheeler not only made hundreds of 
records — solos as well as duets — 
but also sang with Mr. Young; 
George M. Strickett, second tenor, 
and Gus Reed, bass, as a member of 
Edison’s Knickerbocker quartet. He 
and Young were also members of the 
Metropolitan Mixed Quartet. He sang 
in prominent church choirs; took part 
in many oratorio productions; toured 
with Walter Damrosch and Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestras, and appeared 
in concert with Marcella Sembrich, as 
“The Golden Voiced Baritone.” He 
also sang and acted in Thomas A. 
Edison’s experimental talking pic- 
tures of 1912-13. 

After Mr. Young’s exclusive Edison 
contract ended, he and the baritone 
sang a few hymns for Emerson, and 
in 1926 Columbia received their old 
“Anthony and Harrison” name for a 
few electrically recorded discs. Mr. 
Wheeler retired in 1930. During 
late years he lived in the Yonkers 
Y. M. C. A. at Riverdale Avenue and 
Hudson Street. 

The coroner’s certificate says that 
the cause of death probably was car- 
diovascular disease, although there 
was no previous history of the 
singer's having a heart ailment. It 
also said that he was a widower, and 
that his late wife’s unmarried name 
was Henrietta Schmidt. He has a 
daughter, Mrs. Ethel W. Jones, liv- 
ing in Yonkers. Cremation took place 
at FerncUff Crematory on August 9. 

I never met Mr. Wheeler, but corre- 
sponded with him occasionally for 
a good many years. The sponsors of 
the September, 1950, John Bieling Day 
were disappointed that he could not 
be present for a reunion with his old 
friend, John Young. In declining the 
invitation, Mr. Wheeler wrote to me: 

“I received your letter upon my re- 
turn from the country today. Well, it 
seems we just cannot get together . . , 
and I assure you it Is with deep regret 
that I have to say this. T am leaving 
for a month at Utica, N. Y., my oid 
home city (many years back, and let’s 
forget time) this week, and so will be 
unable to join you and the old friends. 
I find myself going here and there, 
passing the time away as pleasantly as 
possible. As I have retired for the rest 
of my days, I plan my time day to day. 
try to keep moving and not become 
stale. Kindly remember me to any of 
my old associates who may be present 
at this reunion, and may I thank you 
for your kindly interest in me and again 
express my regrets at not being able to 
join you:” 

My last communication from Mi\ 
Wheeler was a Christmas card, thank- 
ing me for sending him the December 
isue of HOBBIES with my account of 
the Bieling Day. Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists for July, August 
and September, 1945, was devoted to 
an account of the careers of “Anthony 
and Harrison.” a 

/» /} \ A 0 . f/A . / 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Walter Van Brunt (Walter Scanlan) I 

By JIM WALSH 



WALTER VAN BRUNT 


At an early age I fell in love with 
both records and books. Before I was 
old enough to go to school, my father 
bought me a second reader (the book 
store was out of primers), and in 
some 'way I have never understood I 
taught myself to spell and under- 
stand its words. Before long I read 
so well that I was making the rounds 
of the local record dealers, asking for 
the latest monthly supplements, arid 
boys in the third and fourth grades 
brought be tlveir Sunday funny papers 
to have me explain the hard parts of 
the Katzenjammer Kids’ German dia- 
lect. 

I’m pretty sure that the first full- 
length novel I read, still before my 
school days, was a grief-laden homily, 



Announcing 
Fassetfs Recording 

Service 


Standard 78 RPM and 33 RPM LP 
A«cetate discs cut to order on high 
quality professional equipment. 


i 

I 

! 


Wide range FM off-the-air recording. 


| Amateur tape recordings transferred 
I to discs (7%" per second speed 
i only). 


I Dubbing a specialty: Records from 
your collection or mine faithfully 
copied. Cylinders (both two and four 
minute types) re-recorded onto tape 
or discs. 

Special variable speed turntable for 

! dubbing odd-speed collectors’ items 
(earliest Caruso’s etc.) at correct 
pitch. | 

! First Class Recordings at Relatively Low Prices j 

FASSETT’S RECORDING SERVICE 
Box 362, West Falmouth, Massachusetts ; 

tfi ! 


The Wide, Wide World, "written by 
a New York spinster, Susan Warner, 
and published in 1860 or 1851. This 
sad depiction of the physical suffer- 
ings and spiritual tribulations of teen- 
age Ellen Montgomery was lent to — 
or, rather, forced upon — my mother 
by an old lady in her seventies, who 
thought it the greatest book ever 
written. 

My mother hated books. She 
groaned her way through it to please 
the old lady, but I finished "The Wide, 
Wide World” much sooner than my 
mother did. Although I was en- 
thralled by the amateurish story from 
the beginning, my interest reached 
its peak when Ellen went to live with 
her crotchety Aunt Fortune Emerson 
at Thirgwall in upstate New York, 
and it was revealed that the Dutch- 
man who managed Miss Fortune’s 
farm was named Brum (a corruption 
of Abram) Van Brunt. Brum at once 
became my favorite character. I was 
fascinated by the chance that he 
might be an ancestor, perhaps the 
grandfather, of one of my idols, Wal- 
ter Van Brunt, who had then scarcely 
outgrown his distinction of being the 
"Boy Wonder” of American recording 
studios. 

That was a good many years ago, 
but to this day I have .never learned 
whether there was any kinship be- 
tween Walter and Brum. Fve never 
even remembered to mention the mat- 
ter to Walter. But the admiration I 
felt for Van Brunt’s singing when I 
was a very small child has only in- 
creased with time, and I am proud of 
the fact that today, a generation af- 
ter I first read "The Wide, Wide 
World,” I call Walter Van Brunt my 
friend. 

From his youth to early middle age, 
Walter Van Brunt was one of the 
most popular singers on recoi’ds. To- 
day. although the formerly "golden- 
voiced tenor” (the late John Bleling’s 
term for him) is still hearty and ac- 
tive, the name of Van Brunt is seldom 
heard. If you were to go to the New 
York headquarters of the American 
Broadcasting Companv in Radio City 
and ask for "Mr. Van Brunt,” it’s 
doubtful that the receptionist would 
know whom you meant, But an in- 
quiry for Walter Ben r. Ian would bring 
a smib of recognition. That’s because 
the singer, who became famous at the 
start of his career as the youngest 
professional recording artist, changed 
his name, for stage and record mak- 
ing puvooses. to Bean lan some 34 
years ago. 

The name, however, isn’t important. 
Whether zx< Van Brunt or Scanlan, 
the tenm* was considered by millions 
of record buyers one of the most ac- 
complished artists whose voice went 
forth into the world on discs and 
cylinders. Probably "Walt” had as 


large a percentage of admirers and 
as small a proportion of detractors as 
anyone who has ever sung for the 
phonograph. 

Nor was this musical popularity 
confined to the mythical Man in the 
Street. The average citizen’s verdict 
had the backing of genius. Thomas 
A. Edison felt no hesitation in term- 
ing Van Brunt his favorite tenor. 
Victor Herbert "adopted” Walter as 
his protege, wrote Irish light operas 
designed to bring out the beauty of 
his lyric tenor voice, and was re- 
sponsible for "the Boy Wonder” 
changing his name from Van Brunt 
to Scanlan. This he did on the ground 
that Van Brunt was one heck — or 
words to that effect — name for an 
Irish tenor. The change was so suc- 
cessfully made that most of the 
theatergoers who heard Walter as 
Scanlan and knew nothing of the Van 
Brunt phase of his career, unhesitat- 
ingly accepted him as a true son of 
the Emerald Isle. So, as I shall show 
later, did critics who reviewed his 
singing. 

Let’s imagine that you are being 
introduced to Walter Scanlan — or 
Van Brunt, if you prefer the older 
name — as he is today. You will meet 
a stoutly built, blue-eyed gentleman, 
who has lost some of his brown hair. 
He is about five feet ten inches in 
height and appears to weigh around 
two hundred. His handshake is 
hearty and his manner warm and 
friendly. And, whether or not you 
realize it, you are standing in the 
presence of one of the most versatile 
and accomplished men in the history 
of "show business.” Walter has been a 
star on records and radio, in vaude- 
ville, musical comedy, light opera, 
and on the legitimate stage. He has 
operated a booking agency. And he 
has written many successful songs. 
Probably, even with this impressive 
enumeration, I’m forgetting some of 
the things he has done. For one thing. 
I haven’t even said that he’s now a 
production manager at ABC. 

However, sad to say, Van Brunt is 
no longer the golden voiced tenor of 
whom John Bieling loved to speak. 



ANTIQUE ROSEWOOD 
SQUARE PIANO 
— Circa 1850 — 

George Sleek & Co,, New York. 
Lovely tone. Make offer. 

Address: 

MRS. ALEC. H. GRAY 

706 North Lafayette Street 
RROWNSVILLE, TENNESSEE 

np 
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Several years ago, overwork during 
a “quickie” recording session im- 
paired his voice and he no longer 
sings. For a long time after his 
throat mishan, Walter found it hard 
to speak above a whisper, but when 
I last talked with him, ah the 1950 
John Bieling Day party in Hempstead, 
New York, he told me that his voice 
was coming back. Here's hoping it 
plays a complete return engagement. 

Meanwhile, regardless of whether 
he ever sings again, thousands of rec- 
ord collectors prize the tenor's huge 
output of Edison discs and cylinders 
(for some reason, his numerous later- 
al-cut records are In less demand) 
and feel for him a personal affection 
that they seem to have for almost 
no other singer. In the palmy days 
of Edison Diamond Discs, Van Brunt 
and Billy Murray, with whom Wal- 
ter’s life story has been curiously in- 
tertwined, probably shared honors as 
the most popular Edison artists; one 
specializing in sentimental songs and 
the other in comedy. They had 
longer record lists than any other 
Edison singers and, although Walter's 
voice displayed the greater range 
(the incurably modest Billy avers 
that “Walter always had a million 
dollars worth of voice compared to 
anything I ever had”) their middle 
tones are so similar that in duet 
records it is frequently hard to tell 
one from the other. Recognizing this, 
Billy sometimes affected a deeper, 
chesty second as a comedy contrast to 
Scanlan's pure lyric tenor — and this 
deliberate lowering of pitch led some 
of Murray’s admirer's such as the 
late John L. Norton, Sr. — to believe 


WANTED 


by 

The following Odeon records 
ELISABETH RETHBERG 

76215 Pastorale (Bizet) (8199) 

.'6216 Die Einsame (Pataky) (8199) 
76229 Freundllche Vision (Strauss) 
(8200) 

80056 Staendchen (Strauss) (8200) 

$0160 Africanerin-Leb’wohl (8009) 

Mil 61 Carmen-Arie der MIcaela (81059) 
(8009) 

80165 Zauberfloete - Ach Ich fuehls 
(81061) 

80)67 Zigeunerbaron - Lied der Saffi 
(8010) 

80168 Der Sylphe des Friedens (Mo- 
zart) (8010) 

Carmen and Madame B utterly duets 
with RICHARD TAUBER 

★ * ★ 

COLUMBIA 

“GRAND OPERA RECORDS” 

By MARCELLA SEMBRICH, EDOUARD DE 
RES2KE, SCHUMANN-HEINK, CAM PANARI, 
SUZANNE ADAMS, ANTONIO SCOTT1 and 
CHARLES GIL) BERT. 

VICTOR RED SEA DISCS with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE Labels. 
★ ★ ★ 

BRUNSWICK classical vocal records 
by famous singers — "New Hall of 
Fame*’ series, etc. 

ZOXOPHONE (Disc.* Zonofono, etc.) 
records by EUGENIA MANTEL LI, 
CARUbO. CALVE POL PLANCON, 
D ELM AS and other great singers. 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

Box 285, West Falmouth, Mass. 

Pftnont offwlno material not ipeolfled above, 
or looking Information, are requeated to enoloae 
a stamped envelope for reply. trx 
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mistakenly that his voice had changed 
from tenor to baritone! 

Walter John Van Brunt was born in 
Brooklyn, New York, on April 22, 
1892. As his name indicates, he is of 
old New York Dutch descent. His 
early life was not much different 
from that of the average boy in a 
large city, except that he was gifted 
with marked ability for music. He 
learned to play the piano and at the 
age of thirteen was boy soprano at 
IVinity and St. John's Churches, in 
New York City. Little Walter also 
was a phonograph enthusiast with a 
particular admiration for Billy Mur- 
ray. He dreamed of growing up to 
be a recording star with a fame rival- 
ing that of Billy, then the king of 
popular record makers. 

Billy himself likes to recall the 
first time he met the youngster, upon 
whose subsequent career the great 
comedian was to have so much in- 
fluence. 

“It m-usf- have been around 1907,” 
says Billy, “that I went to a minstrel 
show given by the Bayridge Athletic 
Club in honor of a district political 
leader. After the show, I was told, 
‘There’s a kid here who wants to 
meet you. He says he's crazy about 
your records and does his best to sing 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 


RECORDS 


MUSIC BOX DTSCS bought, sold, 
Lraded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. — Insley C. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. 
d6008 


REGULAR AUCTIONS classical vocal 
-©cords. Free lists. — S. J. Mitchell, 1280 
Raleigh St., Denver 4, Colo. ja3652 


WE BUY conlenLs of homes, furniture, 
md Vfctrola records and sell them. — 
Curio Shop, 106A Court St., Brooklyn, 
\ r . Y. Phone - TR 5-2186 n60201 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold.— James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

n3084 


ZONOFONO RECORDS by Caruso, 
others. G&T’s Caruso, De Lucia, Sam- 
marco, Boninsegna, others. Fonotipias. 
60,000 records, operatic, oldtime, Amer- 
icana, Hot Jazz. Want list to: — John 
Sicignano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, 
New Jersey. mh60601 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors* items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O’Brien, 402 First Ave., New Town 
Square, Pennsylvania. o 120061 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. o 122511 


CYLINDER RECORDS: Edison, Colum- 
bia, 2 min., 4 min. wax, Amberol. All 
excellent. 45c ea. postpaid. List 10c 
(refunded). Also standard machine with 
large horn; plays both speed records. — 
V. A. Wheeless, Longwood, Fla. nl052 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ Items to Just good "listening.** 
Large, varied stock. Please state 
'•wants”. For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 502 East 
88th St.. N. Y 28. New York. nl26681 

RECORD COLLECTORS: Thousands, 
earliest to present day recordings. All 
makes for sale. Specify wants. No lists. 
Stamp please. — "Past on ow” Records, 
211 N. Market St., Rockville, Tnd. 

dl24461 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS wanted: 
Highest prices paid for vocul operatic 
and concert songs. Send for free buying 
list. — Bail. 1135 DuPont. Miami, Kin. d6257 

Rare Vocal Recordings, including 
imports. Free lists. — Music Den, 825 
Irving Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
d6276 

Rent LP's! Complete plays, operas, 
by mail. Write for details. Wake- 
field Record Library, Earlysville, Va. 

d3x 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mao” 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc.— 
Royal Carney, 517 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo. Calif. d 128402 

MELODEONS, Melodeon organs. Beau- 
ful restored instruments for sale. Will 
buy instruments needing repairs. Ex- 
pert repairing service. — C-sharp Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Q26351 

OLD TIME RECORDS. Operatic, in- 
strumental, popular. All your favorite 
artists represented. Priced reasonably. 
Records bought. Write wants or visit. 
— Heyman, 628 East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, 
New York. dS844 

WANTED OLD Vaudeville and Thea- 
trical posters, programs, records. — 
Ronald Slaughter, 8919 Gibson St., Los 
Angeles 34. Calif. d3042 

FOR SALE: One Nelson & Wiggins 
automatic player in walnut case. Con- 
tains piano unit, 2 drums, xylophone, 
L-asianei, tambourine, cymbals, etc. Has 
lo tune performed roll. New rolls cur- 
itnLly available. Excellent condition. 
Soul 25c for phoLograph and particu- 
lars. — H. R. Quinn, 105 Westmoreland, 
Montgomery 6. Alabama. o4000l 

BACK POPULAR sheet music, Every- 
thing. CuLulog 1 Dc. -■ Fore's, 3J61 High, 
Denver 5. Colo. J1yl2867 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, $1.80. Direct from importer. — 
Jules Wolff, 41 Park Row. New York 

City 7, N. V . ja3806 

OLD POPULAR SONGS, 1 buy and 
sell, trade. Send 12c stamps for nig list. 
— Dean Snyuer, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12. Calif. n3023 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St.. Brooklyn. N. Y. 
f6215 


PIANO, COIN OPERATED barroom 
type. Restored like new with rolls. $296. 
Wanted all kinds rolls.— Lee, 934 N. 

Lancaster, Dallas. Tex. olOQ2 

WANTED: Player piano rolls, stand- 
ard 88-note, classical; and Deagan cata- 
logs, 1906-1920 showing big Marimbas 
with U-shaped tubes; other pictures of 
same. Who has such a Marimba? Write — 
F. K. MacCallum, 1815 E. Rio Grande, 

El Paso, Texas. d&806 

OLD AUTOHARP and instruction 
book. . In original box. Needs tuning. 

$8.50. Postage extra. — Morton, 414 E. 

Main, Greenville, Ohio. n!251 

PORTABLE MELODEON, rosewood 
(no pedals). 100 rolls for old Hand Roller 
Organ; unusual collection of 50 old 
Hohner Harmonicas, like new, including 
concert harps, chimes, trumpets, etc. 
Stamp please.— Marie Sttimeling, Box 12, 

Dixon. 111. n!082 

COLUMBIA CYLINDER Phonograph, 
morning glory horn, stand; rare, $25. 
Edison cylinder, morning glory, flowered 
horn, stand; like new, $40. Another plain 
horn, no stand, $26. 2 Edison cylinder 
table 'model, with built-in horns, $15 ea. 
Another larger size, built-in horn, $20. 
Table model Victor with built-in horn, 
disc records, $10. Electric Columbia 
cylinder dictaphone; plug-in cord mis- 
sing; working order, $16. 26 records with 
each phonograph. 50 Edison thick disc 
records, $10. 50 player piano rolls. $7.50. 
Victor record cabinet holds 31, $7.50. — 
Karr Museum, Stanberry, Mo. nl027 
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with them and make himself sound 
like you/ 

“The kid,” Billy recalls, “was wear- 
ing short pants. He said his name 
was Walter Van Brunt, he lived in 
Brooklyn and would like to do re- 
cording.” As Billy remembers it, he 
told the eager youngster to wait 
until his voice changed before trying 
to make money at singing for phon- 
ographs. But he gave Walter some 
tips on what recording company of- 
ficials he should talk with later on, 
told him how to stand in front of the 
horn and touched on technical tricks 
that were useful in those days of 
acoustic performance. 

“A year or two later,” Murray car- 
ries on the story, “I had a recording 
date at Edison. When I went in they 
were playing a record of ‘I Wish I 
Had a Girl* that sounded almost ex- 
actly like the one I had made for 
Victor. I said, ‘Say who made that 
record?' and somebody laughed and 
said, ‘You did!' 

“I knew better than that. ‘Don't 
kid me/ I said. ‘I did that song for 
Victor, but Mannie Romaine made it 
for you/ Then they told me that a 
boy named Van Brunt had sung ‘I 
Wish I Had a Girl' on a home 
recorded cylinder, copied my style to 
the letter and submitted it as a sam- 
ple of his work. The imitation was so 
good that it came close to fooling 
even me!” 

This ingenious stunt did not, how- 
ever, immediately win Walter an 
Edison engagement. He received his 
first trial with the Indestructible 
Record Company, which had been 
organized in 1907 to make unbreak- 
able cylinders that preceded Edison's 
Blue Amberols by five years. Wal- 
ter's clear, sweet tenor voice made an 
immediate hit with the Indestructible 
firm, which later changed its name to 
Federal, and he signed a contract to 
make 100 cylinders for $4,000 a year. 
That doesn't seem a large sum now, 
but it looked like plenty of money 
to the “Boy Wonder,” particularly 
since the contract was not exclusive 
but left him privileged to sing for 
any other company. 

Working for Indestructible, Walter 
sang mostly ballads but he occasion- 
ally did a comedy number, such as 
“ Let George Do It,” in which the 
Murray influence was apparent. 
Among those early cylinders was the 
only four-minute record I have heard 
of my favorite .sentimental song, “In 
the Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” 
This Harry Williams and Egbert Van 
Alstyne classic had come out in 1905, 
so the fact that Van Brunt was called 
on to record it several years later 
was a tribute to its enduring appeal. 
The second stanza, never sung, I be- 
lieve, on any other record, seems to 
confirm a story I have heard that the 
author and composer intended “The 
Aople Tree” to be a satire on the 
mournful ballads of that era and were 
surprised when it was taken serious- 
ly. The words of the second stanza 


certainly sound like an attempt at 
satire or burlesque- , 

The young tenor's first Victor 
recording session soon followed. His 
initial offering for Victor was issued, 
judging by its number, 16304, in 
April or May, 1909. Van Brunt oc- 
cupied the “B” side with a tuneful 
George W. Meyer ballad, “Summer 
Reminds Me of You.” On the other 
side, Harry Macdonough, the popular 
manager of Victor's New York re- 
cording studios and second tenor of 
the Haydn — later, Hayden — Quar- 
tet, sang a Harry Von Tilzer compo- 
sition, “Just One Girl.” Both num- 
bers were pretty and catchy, in keep- 
ing with the sentimental standards 
of the day, but the record didn't strike 
the public fancy and stayed in the 
catalog only a couple of years. 

Even the most experienced singers 
make records that turn out to be 
“dogs,” so Victor wasn't discouraged 
by young Van Brunt's initial lack of 
success. Within a few months he had 
two other selections on the market, 
and they did well. The first was No. 
16363, “When I Dream in the Gloam- 
ing of You,” and it was paired with 
one of Manuel Romaine's three Vic- 
tors, “When We Listened to the 
Chiming of the Old Church Bell.” 
Walter's next Victor, “It's Hard to 
Kiss Your Sweetheart When the 
Last Kiss Means Goodbye,” was not 
a hit in its own right, but it was 
lucky enough to be paired, on No. 
16377, with the Haydn Quartet's 
version of that all-time classic, “Put 
On Your Old Gray Bonnet.” That as- 
sured its holding its place in the Vic- 
tor list for many years. 

Rather strangely, after the suc- 
cess of those last two songs, there 
were no more Victor records by Van 
Brunt until June, 1911, when he re- 
turned with two. One ’was “My Yid- 
disha Colleen,” combined with “Ad- 
ventures in a Department Store,” by 
Murry K. Hill.; the other, a Halsey 
K. Mohr ballad. “Give Your Smiles to 
All the Boys But Keep Your Heart 
for Me/' oddly combined with “Rag 
Pickin's/' a banjo solo by Fred Van 
Eps. In July, Walter was on hand 
with one of the most appealing num- 
bers Harry Von Tilzer ever wrote, 
the lullaby, “All Aboard for Blanket 
Bay.” which he had sung at the Frank 
C. Stanley Memorial Concert on 
March 8. 1911. From then on, as long 
as he free-lanced, the name of Walter 
Van Brunt cropped up regularly in 
Victor lists. During this same year, 
he recorded three duets with John 
Bieling — “It's Time to Close Your 
Drowsy Eyes and Sleep,” “The Owl 
in the Old Oak Tree” and “Her Bright 
Smile Haunts Me Still.” The voices 
of the 19-year-old Van Brunt and the 
42-year-old Bieling blended well. Pre- 
sumably the. records were made as a 
substitute for the formerly popular 
Macdonough and Bieling duets. Har- 
ry Macdonough had become so b-usy 
as a Victor executive he was having 
increasingly less time for singing. 

Young Walter's popularity steadily 
increased. The Victor catalog for 
May, 1912, commented: 

Mr. Van Brunt has become in a very 
short time one of the most popular bal- 


lad tenors who make records for the 
Victor. His sweet tenor, remarkable 
enunciation and talking style are much 
in evidence in the series of reproductions 
listed below. As will be seen, Mr. Van 
Brunt not only sings ballads extremely 
well, but essays a comedy selection now 
and then, which is always cleverly 
rendered — as a hearing of this singer's 
"Railroad Rag” or "Society Bear” will 
show. 

“That Society Bear,” a now forgot- 
ten Irving Berlin song, was combined 
with one of A1 Jolson's first records, 
“Brass Band Ephraham Jones.” The 
paragraph just quoted was accom- 
panied by a thumbnail photo of Van 
Brunt. His hair was brushed back 
pompadour-style and he looked boy- 
ish. 

Van Brunt began his recording 
career at an auspicious time. About 
the time his first Victor records ap- 
peared, Billy Murray had signed a 
contract restricting the Murray serv- 
ices to Victor for discs and Edison for 
cylinders. Murray's duets with Ada 
Jones were the most popular records 
of the time, and his “desertion” left 
Ada in a bad way when she wanted 
to make duets for Columbia, ■ Inde- 
structible and any other companies 
other than Victor and Edison. As 
Walter recalled at last year's Bieling 
Day party, Billy suggested that she 
team up with Van Brunt, whose voice 
and comedy style were so much like 
his own. 

This was done. The team of Jones 
and Van Brunt never worked for Vic- 
tor and Edison, but they made many 
records for competing concerns. ('The 
Jones and Murry duets continued on 
Zon-o-phone, which was under Victor 
control). Walter's first appearance 
in the 1909 Columbia list was his 
duet with Miss Jones on No. A668. 
“I'm Looking for a Sweetheart and T 
Think You’]] Do.” It was completed 
with Bob Roberts and Chorus singing 
“Shine On, Harvest Moon,” and it's a 
record I want but haven’t found. The 
next duet was A782, "I'm Glad I'm. a 
Boy — I'm Glad I'm a Girl/' doubled 
with “Irish Blood,” by Ada alone. 
Meanwhile, Walter had made his first 
Columbia solo, A725, “You've Got 
Me Goin', Kid,” combined with “I'm 
Wait - Wait - Waitin'/' by Y o 1 a n d e 
Noble, an English comedienne whose 
sister Nan, married the Australian 
basso, Peter Dawson. 

By this time. Van Brunt had formed 
a partnership for comedy records with 
Maurice Burkhart, a tenor with an 
amusing, thin, piping voice. They 
sang together for both Columbia and 
Victor and made some entertaining 
duets. He also teamed up with Helen 
Clark, who was only a year or two 
older than he, and the young singers 
did scores of records together. They 
sang off and on as a duet pair for 
almost twenty years. Probably their 
last team work was the Diamond 
Disk of “A Precious Little Thing 
Called Love” and “When the World 
is at Rest/' issued shortly before Edi- 
son went out of the record business 
in 1929. • , 

I was recently surprised to dis- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 23) 
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c/o HOBBIES Magazine — 1006 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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umes of prints which included sub- 
jects after Watteau, Teniers, Van 
Ostade, Boucher, Chardin, and several 
Dutch and Flemish artists. Engrav- 
ers of the plates were, among others, 
Aveline, Flipart, Cochin, Sornique, 
and even Basan himself. 

An engraver of that time was Jean 
George Wille who, though born in 
Prussia, became a Frenchman by 
choice and one of the great collectors 
of his day. In his youth he was 
trained in a gunsmith's shop to en- 
grave the mounts which decorated 
the firearms. Urged by his love of 
art Wille went to Paris where he be- 
came well-known in the fashionable 
world, and dealers and patrons of avt 
and artists were his friends and fre- 
quent visitors. He was an ardent col- 
lector and constant attendant at sales, 


and even during the Revolution and 
to the end of his life he added to and 
retained his collection of coins and 
medals. The catalogue of his own 
sale is now an interesting rarity. His 
best works are “Les Musiciens am- 
bulants" after Dietrich, his engraved 
portraits of “Marquis de Marigny" 
and “Comte de Saint Florentin" after 
toeque, while the most spirited por- 
trait which he engraved [ was that of 
Marechal de Saxe, after Rigaud. 
Many of his pupils became excellent 
engravers, among whom were Mas- 
sard, Tardieu, Avril, and Bervic. Ber- 
vic (whose real name was Balvay) 
engraved “Louis XVI," after Callet, 
which is called one of the glories of 
the French School and about the best 
of the French royal portraits, and is 
in great demand always by collectors. 
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cover that Walter also sang at least 
one duet with the legendary, almost 
fabulous, Elida Morris. They appeared 
in the Indestructible list for February, 
1911, with something called “I've Got 
Your Number." I’m not sure whether 
Walter did any other singing with 
Elida, but I’d like to question him 
about his recollections of this fasci- 
nating “sex appeal specialist” and 
find out if he knows whether she’s 
still alive. He likewise made a 
Columbia duet, “Hannah, Smile A- 
while On Me." with Elise Stevenson. 

Within two or three years after he 
made his first records. Van Brunt 
was singing for virtually every phon- 
ograph company in the United States. 
A Massachusetts millionaire, Henry 
M. Whitney, was persuaded to put up 
the money to finance the Boston 
Talking Machine Company which 
made Phono-Cut records. Because of 
patent restrictions, Phono-Outs were 
vertical, as their name indicates, and 
played with a sapphire point, like the 
Pathe discs later introduced to this 
country. Fred Hager, the recording 
manager, had Walter come to Boston 
and sing for Phono-Cut several dozen 
of his most popular numbers in the 
Victor and Edison catalogs. But 
Phono-Cut didn't stay in business 
long. Fred explains: “We made a 
good record, but there just weren't 
enough hill-and-dale machines m the 
country for us to sell our discs." 

Van Brunt's popularity as a record 
maker soon brought him vaudeville 
offers. Billy Murray recalls meeting 
the boy of 17 or 18 one day, on Broad- 
way, just after he had come back 
from a vaudeville tour with Fred 
Hillebrand, a comedian still living 
who himself won some success sing- 
ing into the recording horn. Billy 
laughingly says that Walter, elated 
at being a hit on both records and in 
variety, was “the cockiest kid I ever 
saw.” “After he told me of how he 
and Fred had been 'knocking them 
dead,' " Billy chuckles, “he also told 
me of the recording dates he had 
lined up. When I left him he was 
doing a snappy little dance on the 
pavement. 

“Walter," Billy continues, “always 
did have more life and pep in the 
way he sang or did anything else 
than just about any artist I can think 
of. He could take a song that other 
tenors, good in their way, would 
make sound flat or dead and liven 
it up so that it seemed something en- 
tirely different and better. Nobody 
else could sing his own song. ‘Tho I 
Had a Bit of the Devil in Me,' the 
way he did it." 

The association between Van Brunt 
and Murray was particularly close 
around 1911-12. It's not telling tales 
out of school to record that in those 
carefree years of great popularity, 
Billy was sometimes a bit forgetful 
about filling recording engagements. 
He was so devoted to baseball that 
he might be at the ball park, yelling 
for the Highlanders, who later be- 
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came known as the Yankees, instead 
of being on the job at Victor or Edi- 
son. He might have slipped off on a 
spring* training trip with his diamond 
heroes. Or possibly he was in a 
garage, working on somebody’s car 
for the unpaid fun of tinkering with 
machinery. 

Whenever something like this hap- 
pened, Victor was likely to put Van 
Brunt into service as a Murray sub- 
stitute. A few of the American 
Quartet records were made with Van 
Brunt, instead of Murray, singing the 
lead. A good example is 16992, “I 
Want a Girl Just Like the Girl That 
Married Dear Old Dad.” (Incident- 
ally, Harry Macdonough takes the 
lead in the quartet’s record, No. 17397. 
of “On the Banks of the Wabash.”) 
Walter also substituted for Billy in 
one or two of the Heidelberg Quin- 
tet records. John Bieling told me 
that Billy’s amiable inclination to 
forget both recording and personal 
appearance agreements was so well 
known to the other members of the 
quartet that Bieling, Steve Porter, 
and Bill Hooley had an agreement 
with Walter to be on hand whenever 
the ensemble was scheduled to sing. 
If Billy didn't show up, Walter took 
his place and got his share of the 
talent fee. If “The Denver Night- 
ingale” did come, the other three 
“cut in” Van Brunt for a slice of 
their own earnings. 

Perhaps the most remarkable ex- 
ample of the close ties between Mur- 
ray and Van Brunt occurred in a 1913 
Victor record, No. 17244, of “Beauti- 
ful Doll, Goodbye,” an answer to 
“Oh You Beautiful Doll,” which the 
group had earlier recorded with great 
success. In the chorus, a high note 
occurs at the end of the line, “Oh, 
my beautiful doll, goodbye - e -e !” 
When the American began trying to 
record the number, Billy simply 
couldn’t go that far upstairs — not 
that day, anyway. So Walter, who 
had probably been asked to stick 
around the studio, took the top note 
for his pal Bill. If you own that 
record, play it and listen closely. 
You’ll hear that Billy begins the 
“goodbye” each time the chorus is 
sung, but that Walter takes the last 
syllable so smoothly that hardly any- 
one would suspect two voices were 
involved. This is also true of other 
lines ending “don’t cry.” The substi- 
tution, or addition, was possible be- 
cause of the great similarity of their 
range. It’s interesting to note that 
Walter never sang as a regular mem- 
ber of any recording quartet, although 
many years after his American Quar- 
tet experiences he was “lead” with a 
radio foursome. 

One of the companies for which he 
worked in 1911-12 was U. S. Everlast- 
ing, which, like Indestructible, mark- 
eted an almost unbreakable cylinder. 
The 1912 U. S. catalog called him 
“undoubtedly the youngest performer 
that has met with marked success in 
the- phonograph sphere.” His age was 
given as 19, and he was said to be 
“lately a choir boy in Trinity and St. 
John’s Chapel. He entered vaudeville 


with Billy Murray as a clever 
comedian as well as a fine singer.” 

The latter statement I am sure is 
a mistake. Murray’s only stage ap- 
pearances in those years were with 
the troupe that became known as the 
Eight Famous Victor Artists, and I 
have no idea that he and Van Brunt 
were ever a vaudeville duo. The 
“Eight” began making concert ap- 
pearances in 1912. Regardless of 
whether he teamed with Billy, Walter 
continued in vaudeville for several 
years, part of the time as the partner 
of a noted song writer, Halsey K. 
Mohr, already mentioned as the com- 
poser of “Give Your Smiles to All 
the Boys.” 

Even though his “sample” of “I 
Wish I Had a Girl” must have been 
submitted in 1909, Van Brunt’s first 
record for Edison, the company with 
which he was to be longest and most 
intimately identified, was not issued 
until September, 1911. It contained 
another song by the “Apple Tree” 
writers, Williams and Van Alstyne, 
but the new number, “I’m Just Pin- 
ing for You,” was not so big a hit. 
However, it received a cordial review 
in the Talking Machine News t an Eng- 
lish publication usually not overly 
partial to American singers: 

This is sung by a new tenor who 
promises to be a great favorite. Further 
than this, the song is of a new kind. It 
speaks of a sorrowful lover who because 
he has been flirting has been jilted by 
his true lady-love, and the song is an 
appeal to her to "make up again.” For 
clearness and enunciation of tone we 
have never heard a more successful 
record, and though the song is essenti- 
ally American doubtless it will win great 
popularity over here. 

It is interesting to note that the 
English Colum.bia-Rena Company by 
this -time had begun to import 
matrices of Columbia Van Brunt 
records from the United States and 
to issue them with the tenor’s name 
given as “Herbert Scott.” He became 
well known to disc and cylinder buy- 
ers throughout the British Empire. 

“I’m Just Pining for You” was a 
four-minute record. Van Brunt’s 
first two-minute cylinder was pub- 
lished in February, 1912, only eight 
months before Edison gave up wax 
cylinders for the unbreakable Blue 
Amberols. The two-minute “roller” 
was another song, by George W. Mey- 
er, for whose compositions Walter 
seems to have had a liking, and the 
title was “There’s a Dixie Girl Who’s 
Longing for a Yankee Doodle Boy.” 
Said the monthly supplement: “For 
Mr. Van Brunt’s first Standard 
record we have asked him to sing 
this new march song which was listed 
last month as Amber ol No. 885. It 
fits his voice admirably and we pre- 
dict much enthusiasm for it.” 

The Van Brunt records gained 
steadily in popularity, and the Edison 
Blue Amberol catalog for April, 1914, 
included a photo of the tenor, in 
which he looked somewhat older than 
in the picture Victor used, although 
he was only 22 when the catalog ap- 
peared. And in June there was an 
important announcement in Edison’s 
house organ, the Edison Phonograph 


Monthly . The front cover displays a 
large photograph of Van Brunt, in 
which his eyes look black instead of 
their natural blue, and the statement 
is made that he is “now under ex- 
clusive Edison contract.” On pag'e 
80, this comment appears: 

Mr. Van Brunt hails from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., where he was born April, 1892. 
He was boy soprano at Trinity and St. 
John’s Churches, New York, when thir- 
teen years of age, and was induced by 
his suocess to devote all his time to 
music. He has appeared in many musi- 
cal entertainment's in and around New 
York, always carrying off more than his 
share of the honors. Touring in vaude- 
ville with Halsey Moore (a misspelling 
for Mohr — J. W.) he has popularized a 
number of "hits,” his clear voice and 
delightful personality making him a 
great favorite. 

It is unnecessary to tell those who 
have heard his records how great a 
favorite he has' become with Edison 
audiences. He handles his fine tenor 
voice with such ease and sings so ar- 
tistically that he cannot help be the ad- 
miration of all who like a versatile and 
gifted singer. 

By special arrangement he will now 
be recorded exclusively by the Edison 
Laboratory. 

(To be Continued ) 
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Favorite Pioneer 

Walter Van Brunt 

By JIM 

It would be hard to say just when 
Thomas A. Edison decided that Wal- 
ter Van Brunt was his favorite tenor, 
but probably it was not more than a 
year or so after the singer made his 
Edison debut. However, the inven- 
tor’s enthusiasm for the young man’s 
style and technique must have been 
an important factor in Van Brunt’s 
agreement to give up his well-paid 
career as a free-lance and sing only 
for Edison. About this time, too, the 
aging inventor adopted “111 Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen" as his favor- 
ite song, with an important effect on 
Walter’s career. The remainder of 
this installment must be devoted to 
chronicling the saga of "Kathleen." 

Mr. Edison liked for his company 
to make records of songs popular 
when he was a boy or young man. 
Most were so-called "heart songs" of 
the old-fashioned sentimental order. 
Others were old-time minstrel tunes 
or song-and-dance specialists. Edi- 
son’s taste was close enough to that 
of the average middle-class American 
for some of the resurrections to sell 
well, but many selections personally 
chosen by the Wizard had little ap- 
peal for the ordinary record buyer. 
This caused Edison to get the repu- 
tation of issuing a larger number of 
hard to sell records than any other 
company. 

A legend goes that Edison bought 
old sheet music by the hundreds of 
pounds, looking for suitable numbers 
to record. In publishers’ basements 
stacked high with obsolete sheet 
music, he found much rubbish. But, 
says the legend* he also found "I'll 
Take You Home Again, Kathleen." 
The touching story told by the rather 
poetic lyric set to a haunting melody 
fascinated "The Old Man” (who must 
also have heard the song when it first 
came out a year or so before he in- 
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vented the phonograph) and in 1914 
he suggested that Van Brunt should 
record it. 

Mr. Edison’s "suggestions" were 
commands to the laboratory staff. 
Nevertheless, Van Brunt was re- 
luctant to sing “Kathleen," for he 
didn’t think much of the song. Re- 
member, he was only 22 and, no doubt, 
like most singers of popular mrasic, 
he preferred to devote his talents to 
something currently popular instead 
of an old-fashioned "tear jerker," 
dating back 40 years. So he evaded 
making the record until he was told: 
"The Old Man’s getting impatient. 
He says for you to quit stalling and 
make that record of Til Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen.’ He says it’ll 
be a big seller — and you know what- 
ever the Old Man sets his head on 
has got to be done." 

So Walter sang the antique tune. 
Even so, he was not the first Edison 
artist to record it. a fine Blue Am- 
berol by Will Oakland had been issued 
in October, 1913. Will had used the 
song while singing for minstrel 
shows, an indication that the number 
had not been entirely forgotten be- 
fore Mr. Edison’s cellar "discovery." 
Oakland’s Edison contract at that 
time called only for making cylinders, 
but Van Brunt was singing for both 
record types. 

The disc of "Kathleen," sung with 
the help of a mixed chorus, met with 
immediate and amazing popularity, 
bearing in mind that Edison had been 
issuing the thick hill-and-dale records 
for only two years when it appeared. 
The tenor’s voice was sweet and 
youthful, and the theme of the kindly 
husband promising that "when the 
fields are fresh and green” he would 
take his sorrowing wife back to her 
old home struck a responsive note in 
the American heart. Edison dealers 
learned that the record was "the Old 
Man’s” favorite and they plugged it 
with enthusiasm. Everybody who 
came in to hear Diamond Discs was 
asked to listen to "111 Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen," and nearly every 
customer bought it. Dealers said that 
Mr. Edison had signed Van Brunt as 
an exclusive artist to make sure he 
wouldn’t sing that song for any other 
company. As long as Edison made 
records it was hard to find a New 
Edison owner who didn’t have a 
"Kathleen” record. It was part of an 
orthodox Edisonian’s pride of posses- 
sion. 

However, the records didn’t neces- 
sarily sound alike. "Uncle Thomas" 
was so fond of “Kathleen" that Wal- 
ter says he was obliged to make, at 
various times throughout his Edison 
association, some fifteen different 
sets of masters. These were done to 
g*ive improvements in orchestration 
or to incorporate some other change 
that seemed desirable to Mr. Edison. 


The serial number printed on the 
label remained 3087, but the letter 
denoting the "take” varied. A num- 
ber followed by A, B or C indicates 
an original 1914 recording. A higher 
letter, such as F, G or H, indicates 
a later re-make. The subsequent 
records were better than the first, be- 
cause the singer’s voice gained in 
strength as he became more mature 
and his style showed consistent im- 
provement. 

Billy Murray recalls seeing Walter 
being made the hero, or victim, of 
one of the immortal inventor’s re- 
cording stunts. Some singers were 
troubled by the roar of the orchestra 
pounding their ears while they car- 
oled into the horn. This led "the Old 
Man" to construct a soundproof ar- 
rangement, much like a telephone 
booth, with which he experimented 
by having Van Bnunt stand inside to 
sing without hearing the accompani- 
ment, which was going into the horn 
from another room. When Billy glee- 
fully observed his pal, Walter was al- 
most perishing from heat and lack of 
air while doing his durndest to put 
the right expression and emotion in- 
to one of the perennial re-makes of 
“Kathleen." (Writing the first draft 
of this article on the sizzling hot 
night of June 25, with the thermom- 
eter seemingly glued to the 90 ’s and 
not a breath of air stirring, I can 
thoroughly sympathize with Walter’s 
long gone sufferings)! Van Brunt 
was unmercifully kidded by Murray 
and other artists about the -uncom- 
fortable things that happened to "the 
Old Man’s pet." The experiment 
proved unsatisfactoriy and was aban- 
doned. Walter wasn’t sorry. 

"Kathleen” became the most popu- 
lar record in the Edison catalog, and 
Walter says more than oare and half 
million copies were sold — a huge 
total for a vertical cut record that 
couldn’t be played on an ordinary 
phonograph without an attachment. 
The 1925 booklet, "Edison Records of 
Music That Lives,” contains the fol- 
lowing elaborate description : 

Thomas P. Westondorf. who wrote 
"I’ll Take You Home Again, Kathleen," 
was a professor of music in a Kentucky 
College. In the years gone by he com- 
posed a great many songs, but until 
"Kathleen" came along he received very 
little recognition, and the success of 
"Kathleen" is largely due to Mr. Thomas 
A. Edison. More than ten years ago Mr. 
Edison purchased a lot of old music 
which he found stored in the cellars of 
music publishers. He bought this music 
by the ton and among it he found "I’H 
Take You Home Again. Kathleen." The 
melody was so unusual and exquisite 
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that Mi*. Edison ordered that it be re- 
corded immediately and predicted at 
that time it would be one of the most 
popular vocal records in the Edison 
catalog. This prediction has come true 
to an extent where this record is the 
biggest selling Edison record, and the 
demand for it continues about the same 
every year, despite the fact that it has 
been on the market more than ten years. 

None of the other songs composed by 
Westendorf even approached “Kathleen" 
in popularity. Apparently they were just 
composed, while "Kathleen" was written 
in a moment of inspiration, just a glor- 
ious invention pulled out of the skies. 
You see, the name of Westendorfs wife 
was Kathleen. She was born in Germany 
and during her sojurn in America she 
had a continuous desire to return to her 
old home in Germany. It was Westen- 
dorf's wife, Kathleen, therefore, who 
inspired this tender ballad. 

Some years ago Westendorf took his 
wife Kathleen back to Germany to see 
her old home, but as her old home was 
really a fairy-tale home, built up by 
her imagination, the reality was a great 
disappointment to Kathleen. She stated 
that she was now satisfied and wished 
to return immediately to her American 
home. A few years later, Kathleen died 
and passed on to her final home some- 
where in the vast universe. This charm- 
ing ballad remains as a perpetual monu- 
ment to her memory, and is a source of 
consolation to her husband, who is still 
living. 

On the reverse side of the disc is a 
typical love song ("On the Banks of the 
Brandywine") of the popular variety. 
It has a fine flowing melody that quickly 
“catches on" and a lyric that suits the 
music admirably. A feature of the re- 
cording here is the vocal obligato by 
Elizabeth Spencer. This obligato is just 
prominent enough to be beautiful with- 
out detracting from the main melody 
sung by Walter Van Brunt. 

This seems a suitable place to say 
that “Brandywine” reveals one of the 
few oddities of Van Brunt's enunci- 
ation. Like Billy Murray, every word 
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he pronounced was crystal clear, hut 
in his earlier days as a singer Walter 
had a habit (I understand it’s shared 
by many other natives of metropol- 
itan New York) of inserting* “h’s” in 
some words where they didn’t belong 
and leaving them out of others. He 
sings “Brandywine” as if it wei’e 
“Brandywhine.” And sometimes a 
word like “wheels” or “while” comes 
out as “weels” or “wile.” He also oc- 
casionally pronounced “new” as 
“noo,” as in "I’m Just a Ragged 
Newsboy But My Heart’s True Blue.” 
Of course, this may have been done 
in keeping with the normal accent of 
the “hero” of the song. Such excep- 
tions aside, his enunciation and pro- 
nunciation were irreproachable, and 
the regional characteristics were less 
conspicuous in his later recordings. 

Edison’s successful promotion of 
the Westendorf ballad probably in- 
duced Victor to get on Kathleen’s band 
wagon, for the Camden company soon 
issued a Red Seal version of the 
number by the Metropolitan Opera 
basso, Clarence Whitehill. This was 
not a big seller, but when Henry Burr 
and the Peerless Quartet recorded 
“Kathleen” in 1921 and coupled it 
with “When the Corn is Waving, 
Annie Dear,” the double became one 
of the biggest sellers of Burr’s entire 
career and was remade after electri- 
cal recording came in. 

Columbia had needed no Edison 
impetus. In January, 1914, before the 
Van Brunt record came out, it had 
published “Kathleen,” sung by an 
English tenor, William Thomas, and 
coupled with “The Better Land” by a 
noted British contralto, Carrie Her- 
win. Still later, a more popular 
Columbia was made of “Kathleen” by 
the Tennessee baritone, Oscar Seagle, 
and coupled with “Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny.” As long as Diamond 
Discs were made, “I’ll Take You 
Home Again, Kathleen” held top 
Place as the Edison record and a 
sort of Van Brunt trademark. Today, 
the song, now at least 76 years old, 
is becoming so much of a legend it’s 
hard to separate fact from fiction. I 
have seen it called “an old Irish folk 
song” and, perhaps because of the 
romantic associations that song 
writers like to weave around Erin’s 
Isle, most listeners seem to take it 
for granted that Kathleen was an 
Irish colleen, perhaps a descendant or 
namesake of Kathleen Mavourneen, 
yearning to return to the Ould Sod. 

Actually, although the story in the 
Edison booklet is pathetic and pretty, 
it is doubtful that it’s true. In his 
“History of Popular Music,” “the 
Tune Detective,” Sigmond Spaeth, 
says that Thomas Paine Westendorf 
was a Virginian who wrote both the 
words and melody of Kathleen,” “un- 
der circumstances which have only 
recently been established by the re- 
searches of Richard S. Hill, of the 
Library of Congress.” 

Spaeth relates that the song was 
written in 1875 and in Plainfield, In- 
diana, not Louisville, Kentucky, as 
has been frequently claimed. He adds 
that “the sentimental story of Mrs. 
Westendorf’s illness and unhappiness 


over the death of a son” has been 
found to bo untrue. Instead, accord- 
ing to the Spaeth version, she merely 
wanted to go back to visit her home 
in Ogensberg, New York, shortly af- 
ter their marriage while Westendorf 
stuck to his school-teaching job in 
Plainfield. 

Dr. Spaeth also says that “Kath- 
leen” was suggested by another song, 
"Barney, Take Me Home,” written by 
Arthur W. French and George W. 
Persley, whose real name was George 
W. Brown. While his wife was away 
from home, Westendorf — again ac- 
cording to Spaeth — composed an 
answer to “Barney,” but substituted 
Kathleen for his wife’s real name of 
Jennie and took the liberty of placing 
her home “across the sea” for ro- 
mantic effect. The Tune Detective 
goes on to say that the song was 
introduced at the Plainfield Town 
Hall and was published in July, 1876, 
by John Church and Company. It was 
popular in Great Britain as well as 
the United States, and was never en- 
tirely forgotten, as witness the im- 
ported Columbia record by the Eng- 
lish tenor. 

One or two more mentions of 
“Kathleen” and that heroine will be 
dismissed. The September, 1915, is- 
sue of the Edison Phonograph Monthly 
contains a brief article headed, “The 
Author of ‘I’ll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen’ Receives a Check 
for $250 From Mr. Edison”: 

Forty -two years ago, just after he had 
been married, Thomas P. Westendorf, 
of the .Shelby County Industrial Train- 
ing School, wrote the words and music 
of the song, "I'll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen." 

Although nearly half a century old, the 
song has gained in popularity each year. 
It is one of the few selections or the 
present day which has reached the hon- 
ored distinction of being "a new old 
song.” 

Early in August this year Mr. Edison 
wrote to Mr. Westendorf: “Your song 
is the most popular song in the United 
States. I felt like stealing when I used 
It, so I am sending you a little check by 
way of royalty.” 

In these days when the authors of 
many popular songs have difficulty in 
defending their copyrights and frequent- 
ly receive nothing whatever in the way 
of royalty, it is refreshing to find one 
publisher or manufacturer cherishing 
such a fine sense of fair play. 

(Possibly it should be explained 
that phonograph manufacturers were 
not required to pay royalties for us- 
ing songs published before 1909, when 
the benefits of copyright or recorded 
music were extended by Congress to 
publishers and song writers. Mr. 
Edison’s “little check” was a gesture 
of good will and not a legal obliga- 
tion). 

Westendorf himself was heard from 
in November, 1915, when the Monthly 
published the following, headed, “Pre- 
fers the Cylinder to the Disc!”: 

The author of ‘Til Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen," who recently received 
a "royalty" of $250 from Mr Edison for 
the song, writes as follows: 

“For the past two months I have been 
trying to make up my mind that I ought 
to get an Edison Disc, but, listen! Do 
you know I really prefer my Edison 
Cylinder that I have become so at- 

(C0NT1NUED ON PAGE 27) 
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suggestion by the rhythmical ar- 
rangement of lights and the darks, of 
swirling movement of dancing fig- 
ures. Again we see in “The Storm” 
the swift movement of the galloping 
horse with its rider racing before the 
^ury of the tempest as achieved by 
the lines that seem to bi'ing the road 
towards us, away from the dark 
cloud-burst behind the horseman. 

Zorn was a master of form with- 
out the use of line in the pure sense, 
for he presented through planes, by 
which through their carefully studied 
lost and found edges he suggested 
contour, close observation of move- 
ment, and intricacies of light and 
shadow on the texture of flesh and 
objects. In some of his plates the 
composition is brought together with 
long diagonal lines, and they at times 
seem to be constructed so as to sug- 
gest a work of greater size and im- 
portance than the actual dimensions 
of the plates. 

Though -his- water colors _ and oil 
paintings won him medals and the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honor, 
it is as an etcher that we think of 
Anders Zorn in spite of the fact that 
he said etching and carving were 
his diversions. He was fortunate in 
having his work become famous 
while he was alive. And the etchings 
made from his acclaimed paintings 
became more famous than the origi- 
nal paintings so that his work was 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 29) 
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CURRIER - IVES PRINTS: Horses, 
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Gast, 3421 Center St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 10. D. C. d3234 

ANTIQUE. ORIGINAL colored fashion 
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tached to the past two years. I admit 
the Disc has its good points (including 
the Diamond Disc point), but the Edison 
Cylinder also has ihe same good point 
. . , and it has become such a fixed habit 
to play the cylinder that I think I will 
stick to it, and so I am really going to 
buy now one of your new Edison Cylin- 
der instruments in preference to the 
Diomond Disc." 

Mr. Westendorf presumably is now 
dead, but I have no information con- 
cerning his later years. The Edison 
publication said his song was 42 
years old in 1915. That would mean 
it was written in 1873, but I think 
the 1875 date given by Spaeth is 
right. There is a Shelby county in 
Indiana and a reform school for boys 
is situated there, hut the town of 
Plainfield mentioned by Spaeth is in 
Hendricks county, some distance 
northwest of Shelby. The Edison as- 
sertion that “Kathleen” had become 
more popular every year since publi- 
cation “seems" to ‘ throw am unintended- - 
damper on the claim that it had been 
forgotten only to be rediscovered and 
reviewed by Mr. Edison. 

Several years after “Kathleen” be- 
came a hit, Edison issued a record of 
another Westendorf song, “Could I 
See My Boy Again,” sung by a con- 
tralto, Elizabeth Lennox, but it never 
rivaled the Van Brunt classic in popu- 
larity. In 1929, Columbia catalogued 
a “cute” duet version of Vernon Dal- 
hart and Adelyn Hood singing “The 
Frog Song,” a Westendorf composi- 
tion for children. Spaeth lists among 
Wes ten dorPs ether songs “Garfield 
Now Will Guide the Nation,” pub- 
lished during the presidential cam- 
paign of 1880, and one in Negro dia- 
lect, “Dey All Put on de Blue.” 

And now let’s get back to Walter 
Van Brunt, who was soon to display 
ability as a song writer as well as a 
singer. 

(To be Continued) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Walter Van Brunt (Walter Scanlan) II 

By JIM WALSH 



Walter Van Brunt (Scanlan) in 1932 with his three daughters and his wife’s mother, 
Mrs. William A. Young. From left to right, the girls are Ruthie, Patsy and Mary Jane. 


Walter Van Brunt’s decision in 
1914 to become an exclusive Edison 
artist was an inconvenience to his 
free-lance duet partner, Ada Jones, 
just as Billy Murray’s signing a joint 
Victor-Edison contract had been five 
years before. Once more the popular 
comedienne had to find a new tenor 
with whom to sing. As successor to 
Van Brunt, she chose Henry Burr, 
who made a fairly large number of 
Columbia duets with her under that 
name, and one or two as Irving Gil- 
lette. They also sang "In the Heart 
of the City That Has No Heart," a 
ma/udlin "sob song," on an Edison 
Blue Amberol. But the combination 
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wasn’t especially successful. Burr’s 
style was too serious to blend well 
with Miss Jones’ serio-comic “conver- 
sational technique. 

The most popular woman singer of 
her day also made a few Columbia 
duets with a vaudeville tenor. Billy 
Watkins, as well as with M. J. O’Con- 
nell, George Wilton Ballard and Will 
C. Robbins. I suspect Robbins of be- 
ing Sam Ash, because their voices 
are similar and they came the 
Columbia catalog about the same 
time. Robbin’s first record, "He’d 
Keep On Saying Goodnight," a duet 
with Miss Jones, appeared in March, 
1915. In April they had two more 
duets, “She Used to be the Slowest 
Girl in Town" (composed by my 
friend, Ray Walker) and "Wrap Me 
in a Bundle and Take Me Home With 
You." Ash made his debut likewise 
in April with "Goodbye, Virginia" 
and "I’m Not Ashamed of You, Mol- 
ly." Next month, Jones and Robbins 
sang another Ray Walker song, "That 
Southern Hospitality.” 

The following appeared in the com- 
plete Columbia record catalog dated 
November, 1914: 

Walter Van Brunt’s peculiar fa<:ulty 
for singing a popular song in a manner 
the public particularly likes has won 
him both fame and money, not only 
in the making of records but more lat- 
terly on the most Important vaudeville 
circuits of the country. Mr, Van Brunt 
is in the first place a real singer and 
his records are excellent from a vocal 
point of view apart from anything else. 
Outside of this, his grasp of the hu- 
morous points of a popular song and his 
ability to put his personality into a 
record have made him one of the most 
liked and most valuable of those who 
entertain the great Columbia public. 


The foregoing was published sever- 
al months after Van Brunt had 
stopped -singing for Columbia. His 
last solo record on. the “Magic Notes" 
label was A1407, "Where Did You 
Get That Girl?” The last Jones-Van 
Brunt duet was A1426, "He Wants 
Someone to Call Him Papa." His 
final Victor record as Van Brunt 
appeared in October, 1914, and was 
a duet with Helen Clark, No. 17621, 
“Where the Red, Red Roses Grow." 
Since his exclusive Edison contract 
had been announced in June, the 
record obviously was given a belated 
release. 

A year later, Walter Van Brunt 
ceased to be “The Y oungest Edison 
Artist" when the soprano, Gladys 
Rice, began to make "Re-Creations." 
Miss Rice, a native of Philadelphia, 
was only 19 when her recording 
career began late in 1915. Van Brunt 
was then 23. Miss Rice’s first record, 
"Auf Wiedersehn," was a Sigmond 
Romberg song from "The Blue Par- 
adise," which she sang with a musi- 
cal comedy tenor, Burton Lenihan, 
who came from Saginaw, Michigan. 
The Blue Amberol version was issued 
in January, 1916, and the Diamond 
Disc shortly after. 

The soprano also made several du- 
ets with Irving Kaufman, but soon 
began to sing with Van Brunt. Their 
first work together included the 
Jerome Kern classic, "They Didn’t 
Believe Me,” and the 1916 Ernest B. 
Ball hit, "Goodbye, Good Luck, God 
Bless You." About a year later she 
adopted the name of Rachel Grant 
for serio-comic work and largely 
took the place of Ada Jones as Billy 
Murray’s Edison duet associate. 

Gladys Rice’s father was a famous 
actor in the Nineties. He and his 
wife starred in vaudeville as John 
Rice and Sally Cohen, and he was 
the manager of a troupe with which 
Ada Jones, as an “infant phenome- 
non," gained some theatrical exper- 
ience. In 1896 he and May Irwin 
acted in "The Kiss,’’ the first motion 
picture in which a kissing scene was 
screened for the benefit of a pleasant- 
ly horrified or stimulated public. To- 
day, Gladys Rice, stilt blessed with a 
beautiful voice and charming person- 
ality, is active in radio and television. 

Speaking of Van Brunt’s duets, it 
seems odd that he didn't team up for 
Edison with any male singer until 
he and his old pal, Billy Murray, 
formed their partnership in 1928. We 
already know that he had sung for 
Victor wit-h John Bieling and with 
Maurice Burkhart for both Victor 
and Columbia, but his Edison part- 
ners were all women — usually Miss 
Rice, Miss Clark or Elizabeth 
Spencer. Betsy Lane Shepherd sang 
an obligato on his 1923 record of 
“Marcheta." Charlotte Bergh and 
Helen Clark sang soprano and con- 
tralto, respectively, with him in 
"Madeira," and in "Pal of My Cradle 
Days" he had the help of the Home- 
stead Trio — Spencer, Shepherd and 
Amy Ellerman. The Metropolitan 
Quartet of mixed voices chimed in on 
his record of "Where is My Wandei*- 
ing Boy Tonight ?” and many other 
Van Brunt numbers contained sup- 
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port by groups of male or mixed 
voices. But his Edison duets were all 
with women until he and Billy got 
together. 

It was also in 1915 that Van Brunt 
began to display another side of his 
exceptionally gifted personality. The 
last record in the Blue Amberol list 
for May, 1915 (last because the list 
was arranged alphabetically) was 
No. 2596, “You’re Plenty Up to Date 
for Me,” which ^must have been re- 
corded shortly after the disastrous 
fire that burned out the Edison plant 
in December. 1914. The following 
description was given: 

Edison owners are familiar with Wal- 
ter Van Brunt as a singer, for he is a 
tremendously popular artist. This record 
is a novelty, however, as it presents him 
not only as singer, but also as writer of 
both words and music of the song. The 
lyriic is written around a very pretty 
sentiment and is skillfully handled. The 
melody is fascinating. 

I have a copy of tihis record. There 
is nothing . outstanding about the 
song, except what now appears to be 
its naivete. The hero compared his 
shy sweetheart favorably to the 1915 
variety of “wild girls.” Walter prob- 
ably shocked his original listeners by 
saying -that some girls preferred “a 
wine glass to a kiss.” We are as- 
sured that our modest heroine would 
“never take a stronger drink than 
tea.” The tune is pretty and, of 
course, the record, which was never 
issued on a disc, is well sung. In the 
same supplement, Walter and Helen 
Clark joined voices in a ballad that 
became a favorite. “When I’m Gone 
You’ll Soon Forget.” Some of the 
veterans at the Edison laboratory be- 
lieve this was one of several numbers, 
including “As We Parted at the 
Gate,” submitted to Mr. Edison in 
manuscript by a Massachusetts song 
writer, E. Clinton Keithley. 

Having broken the ice with “You’re 
Plenty Up to Date,” Walter devoted 
considerable effort to song writing 
for a year or two. It was also during 
this period that he became a protege 
of the great Victor Herbert, the most 
successful light opera composer of 
the time, who suggested that Van 
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Brunt sing the leading tenor role for 
an Irish musical show that Herbert 
had in mind. Thus was born “Eileen/' 
'which a Victor supplement described 
as “taking New^ York by storm." 

Song writing and his friendship 
with Herbert, who persuaded him to 
change his name to Scanlan for stage 
use, must have caused Walter to lose 
interest in record making. The 
familiar Van Brunt names continues 
to appear regularly in the Edison 
lists through 1916, but thereafter it 
disappears, as far as recording new 
songs is concerned, even though an 
occasional Van Brunt disc or cylinder 
was still issued occasionally from a 
back log of older numbers. From 1917 
to 1919, the “sensational new Irish 
tenor" appears to have been a strang- 
er to the recording studios. It's pos- 
sible that he had some disagreement 
with Edison, but that seems unlikely, 
for the Edison trade publications re- 
ferred to his theatrical activities in 
an admiring way. Probably he mere- 
ly wanted to be free of conflicting 
responsibilities so that he could con- 
centrate on song writing and the 
stage. 

The young singer-turned-song-writ- 
er was fortunate in having Harry Von 
Tilzer to set music to his lyrics and 
publish their combined efforts. Von 
Tilzer was then “The Bean of Tin 
Pan Alley" and was the most success- 
ful writer of popular melodies, with 
the exception of Irving Berlin. I be- 
lieve the first Van Brunt Vori Tilzer 
song to be recorded was “Tho’ I Had 
a Bit O' the Divil in Me/' which was 
prominent in the Victor list for Jan- 
uary, 1917. It was sung by Reed 
Miller, under the assumed name of 
James Reed. An Edison Blue Amber- 
ol was by another tenor, George 
McFadden. A baritone, Wallace Cox, 
sang it for Pathe. Recalling Billy 
Murray's observation that nobody 
else was ever able to sing this lively 
and “devilish” composition with - the 
swing and swagger that Walter him- 
self gave, it's a pity that we have 
no Van Brunt recording. 

Two months later, while Van Brunt, 
changed into Scanlan, was singing in 
“Eileen," Victor issued another of 
his songs, “Yukaloo (My Pretty 
South Sea Lady") , sung by the 
Sterling Trio. The catalog editor said 
it was “a little different from, the 
general run of, : Hawaiian songs. 
Sousa once confessed that he put a 
barbaric touch in his marches To 
please the ladies' and evidently Har- 
ry Von Tilzer . . . has caught tne 
same trick." 

Still another Van Brunt- Von Tilzer 
offering came out in the Api-il, 1917, 
Victor list, giving the pair a total 
of three numbers to receive Victor 
recognition in fopr months. Tt was 
"Love Will Find the Wav/' this time 
sung by Miller under his own name. 
He also recorded it for Edison. 

“Love Will Find the Way" seems 
to have brought the Van Brunt- Von 
Tilzer collaboration to a close; at 
least I cannot trace records of any 
other, of their joint efforts. In July, 
1917.; Victor issued several records 
of' songs from “Eileen." Two were 


sung by John McCormack and others 
by Scott Welsh and Greek Evans, 
members of the cast. It seems a pity 
that no effort was made by Edison 
or Victor to have Van Brunt record 
some of the numbers Herbert had 
written for him. 

For the next few years, Walter's in- 
terest appears to have been wholly 
■taken with Irish plays. And it's quite 
likely that long before he knew Vic- 
tor Herbert it had occurred to Van 
Brunt that his voice was peculiarly 
adapted to Irish singing roles such 
as those that had been made famous 
by a long succession of other tenors. 
As long ago as June, 1913, Edison 
issued a Blue Amberol of him singing 
a five-song medley. “Famous Songs 
in Irish Plays," He made a new 
record of the same medley for the 
Diamond Discs in 1915, but the 
record was withheld from the market 
until 1921. when Walter Van Brunt 
for years had been swallowed up in 
Walter Scanlan. 

The medlev includes the refrains 
of "Why Wild Irish Rose," “Kil- 
larny. My Home Over the Sea," 
“Mother Machvee," “Sweet Tnrtis- 
carra" and “Plain Molly 0." There 
is an introduction, in which the 
singer says he will “try to bring a 
memory of the good old days gone 
by. when singers sang the songs 
that live and never die." He men- 
tions Chauncey Olcott. Andrew Mack 
and Bill Scanlan as typical Irish 
minstrels. Probably he “borrowed” 
his own stage name from the latter. 

Tn 1929 Edison issued another sim- 
ilar record. “Walter Scanlan's Irish 
Medley," displaying his ringing tdgh 
notes at their best. T think it as fine 
a hit of singing as he ever did. 

“Famous Songs in Irish Plays" was 
coupled with “For Love," by Rachel 
Grant and Billy Murray, but T have 
an unorthodox copy on which it is 
combined with a fox trot (No. 50*24- 
R). “Just Because." played by Earl 
Fuller's New York Orchestra. It's 
hard to see how this mixed up press- 
ing got past the inspector. . 

Of course* before his Victor Her- 
bert association began. Van Brunt 
had sung many popular songs with an 
Irish theme. He had recorded 
“Mother Machree" and “My Wild 
Irish Rose" on one double-faced Edi- 
son: and “When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing-" and “Where the River Shannon 
Flows" on another. He had sung 
“Killarney, My Home Over the Sea" 
for Victor in 1912. His 1913 vecord 
of “When I Dream _ of Old Erin” 
stayed in the Columbia catalog until 
the early 1930's, after being renum- 
bei'ed, doubled with “Where the River 
Shannon Flows." by Henry Burr, and 
reissued in the extensive Columbia 
Irish series. However, the Edison 
medlev seems to be the first indica- 
tion of his serious concern with Irish 
plays — a field in which he. was to 
star both as singer and composer. 

As Walter Scanlan stepped upon 
the stage. Walter Van Brunt vanished 
into the wings. I have already said 
that Edison continued to issue some 
of his old records after he quit mak- 
ing new ones. One of these was a 


real oddity. No. 51002, combining 
“Where the Silvery Colorado Wends 
Its way" and “The Humoreske Song,” 
the latter a mixture of Dvorak's 
“Humoreske” and Foster's “Old Folks 
at Home." The oddity is that both 
sides _ had previously been listed in 
combination with other numbers but 
cut out of the catalog. Reissued as 
one double-faced disc, they became 
one of the 300 biggest selling Edison 
records, and the Hirtnoreske side was 
termed “one of the most beautiful 
records ever listed." 

“Whispering Hope/' by Van Brunt 
and Helen Clark, also salvaged from 
the back files, likewise made the best 
seller list. Other Van Brunt, or 
Scanlan, records not already men- 
tioned that were accorded the same 
distinction included “Climbing Up de 
Golden Stairs/' “When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie"; “Wait Till 
the Clouds Roll By"; “Grandfather's 
Clock" (duet with Clark); “With Att 
Her Faults I Love Her Still"; “Mock- 
ing Bird" (with Elizabeth Spencer), 
and “My Mother's Rosary." The ex- 
humed records were issued, aside 
from one or two exceptions, with the 
name of Van Brunt instead of Scan- 
lan on the label. However, in 1924 
the vapid ballad, “I'm Just a Ragged 
Newsboy But My Heart's True Blue/' 
recorded nine years earlier, was 
brought out as the companion to Billy 
Jones' version of “The Sidewalks of 
New York," and on this, in spite of 
the low serial number, the singer was 
called Scanlan. By that time the 
adopted name was far better known 
to the general public than the one 
with* which Walter had begun both 
life and his phonograph career, while 
living in the Bay Ridge section of 
Brooklyn. 

Van Brunt ended his exile from the 
recording studios in the fall of 1919. 
He became an exclusive Emerson ar- 
tist, and his picture was published 
on the supplement cover, together 
with a drawing illustrating the theme 
of one of his first Emerson records, 
“Little Grey Home in the West.” 
These Emerson discs were the first 
to appear under the name of Scan- 
lan, and he was touted as a sensa- 
tional Emerson discovery. Nothing 
was said about his having been for 
years one of the most popular record- 
ing stars under his real name of Van 
Brunt. The supplement also men- 
tioned his appearing in Victor Her- 
bert's “Eileen," “which, in fact, was 
written especially for him." 

During the next two years Emer- 
son issued a long list of Scanlan 
records, many with a modern Hi- 
bernian flavor but also including 
“old standard" Irish numbers and 
ordinary popular songs. Admirers 
were invited to send in lists of old- 
timers they’d like to have Scanlan 
record between touidng engagements. 

As for the records themselves, they 
were unfailingly well sung but tech- 
nically, they ranged, in my judg- 
ment, from fairly good to lamentable: 
■X'. never have considered Emerson re- 
coriiipg rpore than ipediocre, even 
by acoustic lateral rcut standards, and 
when compared to Van Brunt's Edi- 
sons — well, they just don't sound 
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like the sanve golden voice. In fact, 
the average man, hearing an Edison 
record by the tenor and then listen- 
ing to an Emerson, would find it hard 
to believe the same man made both. 

Walter admits that his signing with 
Emerson was a mistake, but he tried 
to make the best of it. He was by 
this time widely accepted as “the real 
McCoy” among Irish tenors, and the 
Phonograph and Talking Machine 
Weekly for May 5, 1920, contained 
this item: 

The Clark Musks Company, of Balti- 
more, Emerson distributors for Mary- 
land, Delaware and the .District of 
Columbia, recently entertained dealers 
at a banquet and "dinner show." Eddie 
Canter and Walter Scanlan, brilliant 
Irish tenor who performs so successfully 
in "Somebody's Sweetheart" and who is 
now accounting for capacity audiences 
at "Always You," were the guests of 
honor. 

Note that the trade paper seemed 
to accept Walter's Irish status with- 
out question. 

Both Scanlan and Canter at that 
time w-eve under exclusive Emerson 
contract. So were Irving and Jack 
Kaufman, Arthur Fields, the Six 
Brown Brothers, Sanford's Band and 
other famous artists. Scanlan and 
Irving Kaufman got together . a 
troupe of Emerson performers, in- 
tended to rival Henry Burr's Eight 
Famous Victor Artists, and took to 
the road. But the venture was unsuc- 
cessful, for the Emerson name lacked 
the prestige that Victor . had built 
up -in the public mind through many 
years. The artists were first class, 
but the crowds stayed away. Be- 
coming tired of losing money, Scan- 
lan and Kaufman called it quits, and 
Waite i' returned to Irish plays. 

The 1920 depression was hard on 
some of the smaller phonograph com- 
panies. Emerson didn’t go out of 
business, but it got into difficulties 
and was glad to unload its expensive 
contracts. In 1921, presumably with 
a sigh of relief, Walter ended his 
Emerson association and returned to 
his.. old stamping grounds at Edison. 
Here, too, however, he sang as Scan- 
lan instead of Van Brunt, who was 
regained as practically dead and 
buried. His first Diamond Disc under 
his new contract was 50836, which 
coupled two songs from “Irish Eyes” 
in which he was then appearing. One 
was “Mavourneen,” with words by 
John T. McDonough and music by 
Scanlan himself, and the other was 
the hauntingly pretty “My Galway 
Rose,” by George A. Kershaw and 
Scanlan. In his days with Von Tilzer, 
Walter had written the words to 
Harry's music, but now he executed 
a switch by letting the other fellows 
do the lyrics while he composed the 
tunes, A little later he recorded 
“Judy,” also from "Irish Eyes,” with 
words by Kershaw, and in 1924 he 
made records of two sorters for which 
he wrote both words and music- They 
were “Kitty” and “A Bit o' Pink and 
White,” from “The Blaimey Stone.” 
I have just learned that the musical 
director of this production for a 
season “on the road” was Matt 
McNally, who describes Walter as “a 
good actor and a great singer s — a 
wonderful man to get along* with.” 


Song Writer Ray Walker, from whom 
this information comes, says that 
McNally is an enthusiastic reader of 
“Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists.” 

While we're on an Irish theme, it's 
worth mentioning* that many listeners 
consider Scanlan's 1923 Diamond Disc 
to be the finest interpretation ever 
recorded of “The Wearin' o' the 
Green.” As one enthusiast remarked: 
“Scanlan may be a Dutchman, but he 
sings that thing like a regular Mick!” 

The “new tenor, Scanlan, received 
a warm welcome from Edison audi- 
ences, in spite of many listeners 
having no idea he was their old fav- 
orite, Van Brunt, back with a new 
name. Others insisted the two tenors 
couldn't be the same man. They pointed 
out voice differences, real and imag- 
inary. Such variances as there were 
came from the contrast between 
youth and maturity, and Scanlan's 
having more of a “professional Irish” 
air than the Dutch-descended Van 
Brunt. Skeptics wouldn't believe the 
truth when it 'was pointed out that Van 
Brunt's picture disappeared from the 
Edison catalog as Scanlan's came in. 
Nor did comparing the likeness of the 
two and making the obvious claim 
that Van Brunt’s face was just a 
younger edition of Scanlan's serve at 
first to persuade those whose minds 
were made up the other way. 

Edison discs, not yet affected by 
radio competition, were at the peak 
of th-eir popularity when Walter made 
his comeback, and Blue Ainberols 
still sold fairly well in small towns 
and the country. So the Scanlan 
records went across dealers' counters 
in large quantities, with of course the 
perennial “I'll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen,” still listed as by Van 
Brunt, continuing to lead the proces- 
sion. Besides keeping on singing as 
an Irish tenor, Walter also did some 
Edison tone test work. A 1924 sup- 
plement showed him singing in a 
Washington theatre in “direct com- 
parison” with an Official Laboratory 
model Edison. 

The Edison Amber ola Monthly for 
November, 1921, contained an inter- 
esting- article, “Walter Scanlan in 
‘Irish Eyes' ” which I'd like to quote 
for the light it gives on his activities 
just thirty years ago: 

•S'ince the days of the lamented Billy 
Scanlan, few singing actors have met 
with such popular approval as young 
Walter Scanlan received lost season on 
his first starring tour in an Irish melody- 
play. ^Continuing Ilfs success of last 
year, Walter Scanlan is appearing in 
"Irish Eyes" at present, a play that 
gives him every opportunity to display 
his engaging personality, his histrionic 
ability and his rich lyric tenor voice. 

"Irish Eyes” is the work of an Amer- 
ican author, Edward E. Rose. Of course, 
it is a romantic comedy. Its action 
takes place on both sides of the At- 
lantic — in Galway. Ireland, and in New 
York City. Unlike most Irish comedies 
of this nature, there is an air of mystery 
surrounding the characters until the 
final curtain. 

Theatrical stars may come and go, 
but the Irish singing star is in perpetual 
favor. Time has failed to dull his pop- 
ularity. He is dearly loved by the Irish 
born and their descendants in America. 
The Irish song-play has also stood the 
tost of time, and is an appealing form 
of entertainment for all lovers of humo-r 
and melody. It may be noted in passing 
that the Irish song-play never has had to 


resort to questionable themes or risque 
situations to maintain its popularity. 

Supporters of the Irish song-play usu- 
ally emotional and dramatic and quick 
to discern the true and gifted artist, 
lne instantaneous success of Walter 
bcanian proves conclusively that he filled 
all the requirements. Indeed, his success 
astounded the prophets and critics of 
Broadway who thought that he was go- 
t0 T ^ ve a lon &' u P hU1 flight to fame. 
I he Edison Record of “My Galway 

Notpmh^- 0 ' which appears on the 

Supplement, is intensely 
leal is tic, and bring-s to mind vividly the 
Eyes S inein " to his sweetheart in "Irish 


In December the Monthly not only 
published Scanlan's photo on the 
cover, showing him as a good looking 
young man of 29 who wore his hair 
parted in the middle, but also featured 
an interview. It was called “Irish 
Ballads — How to Sing Them,” and 
th< 7 ,, sub-title, Walter Scanlan, 
Whose Mavourneen' Is On the De- 
cember List, Tells Us Something 
About His Art.” It too is worth 
quoting because it reveals that Wal- 
ter was a thoughtful student of his 
ai't and had carefully analyzed and 
striven to perfect the work he was 
doing: 




"Irish Eyes," an Irish -melody play 
which Walter Scanlan is starring in this 
winter. Many admirers of Walter Scan- 
lan consider him the equal of the 
famous John McCormack. He has the 
voice, personality, the stage presence, 
the physique, the gift of expression and 
the feeling so essential to become one of 
the really great artists of the stage. 

"Tell us something about the essen- 
tials of singing as you do?” we inquired 
blandly. 

“Well," answered Mr. Scanlan, 
thought! Lilly, "for the successful rendi- 
tion of any ballad, no matter whether it 
is Irish or of any other nationality, 
several qualifications on the part of the 
singer are necessary. The first add most 
important one is a distinct enunciation 
of every word of the text with a reading 
that will show its meaning to the audi- 
ence. Words can be rattled off in a 
manner that will convey very iittle of 
the meaning of the poem to the audi- 
ence, or they can be delivered in a way 
that will drive the sentiment of the 
song home to everyone who hears them. 
This is what is known on the stage as 
putting a song across the footlights,’ 
and is the secret of the success of many 
singers.” 

The singer paused in his speech to 
sing a JIne for us to illustrate the point 
he was making. We noted that he 
brought out the tiniest syllable in his 
delivery. 




“The second requisite for a good ren- 
dition of a ballad is a smooth delivery 
of the melody.” resumed Mr. Scanlan. 
“While the melody should be subservient 
to the text, ft is still a most important 
part of the song and should be given in 
a manner that will impress it upon the 
minds of the audience and give the 
greatest pleasure. The sentiment of the 
song is what makes it popular in most 
cases, though now and then a melody 
with a wonderful rhythm, such as 
‘There'll Be a Hot Time' and 'Over 
There’ catch the public ear, even though 
the tune conveys no particular senti- 
ment. Nevertheless, there are a great 
many tunes that, robbed of the senti- 
ment behind them, would never awake ri 
the enthusiasm now aroused by their 
rendition. Our ‘America’ and 'Star 
Spangled Banner’ have but little in the 
melodies of great musical merit and, 
were it not for the national interest 
■in the text, would be forgotten long 
ago. The same might be said of the 
national hymns of many other nations. 
This applies equally well to many of the 
; love songs and other ballads. The text 
■is most important and the first duty of 

( : 'V J ’ ’ (CONTINUED ON PAGE 25) 
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invaluable material to our research 
facilities in the development of Amer- 
ican agriculture and industry. We 
anticipate wide and fruitful use of 
this remarkable collection by schol- 
ars from all over the country.” 

President Fred of the University 
commented: “Acquisition of the Mc- 
Cormick collection by our sister in- 
stitution, the State Historical Socie- 
ty, is a major milestone in Wiscon- 
sin's progress as a national site for 
research and learning. At few places 
in the country could the McCormick 
collection be so fully utilized as at 
Wisconsin. Here, are located a Uni- 
versity remarkable for the number of 
fields brought together on one 
campus and the facilities of the 
American History Research Center 
of the State Historical Society. We 
share the gratitude of the State His- 
torical Society that this outstanding- 
collection of Americana will come to 
Wisconsin.” 

The V i r-g-i nia material s J n __th e_ Me- 

Cormick collection supplement ef- 
fectively the State Historical Socie- 
ty's famous Draper manuscripts, a 
collection of reminiscences and manu- 
scripts of the pioneers of the trans- 
Allegheny West including Daniel 
Boone, George Rogers Clarke, Robert- 
son, Sevier and the King's Mountain 
Boys. The models and replicas of the 
original reaper and other farm ma- 
chinery in the collection will play an 
important part in the collections of 
the farm museum the University and 
State Historical Society are gather- 
ing for the campus area at Madison. 

The assembly of this wealth of ma- 
terial is the result of an effort to 
gather every existing record per- 
taining to the ideas, interests, and ac- 
tivities of the Cyrus Hall McCormick 
family, descendants of Thomas Mc- 
Cormick who came to this country 
from Ireland and settled in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1734. His son, Robert F. Mc- 
Cormick, grandfather of Cyrus, went 
to Rockbridge County, Virginia, in 
1779, where Cyrus was born in 1809, 
and invented his reaper in 1831. 

A great deal of supplementary 
data and source material has been 
added to set this family against its 
natural background in American life. 
As a result, the richness and depth 
of the collection has been greatly 
augmented and its research utility 
greatly enlarged. 

The collection will be housed in the 
Society's building in Madison and 
will be available for study and re- 
search as soon as it is shelved and 
arranged. The University of Wis- 
consin is the residual beneficiary in 

— case- the— State- Historical— Society, 
ever ceases to exist or moves from 
the campus area at Madison. 

Dr. Herbert A Kellar was named 
coordinator of the collection. Dr. 
Kellar has been curator of the Mc- 
Cormick collection since 1915, and 
under his leadership it has grown 
from 10,000 manuscripts to more 
than 1,000,000. 


Household Appliances 
in New Jersey Exhibition 

Nearly 200 household appliances 
and farm tools of a century or more 
ago are featured in a new exhibition 
at The New Jersey Historical Society, 
in Newark. Included in the exhibit 
are the forerunners of many present- 
day home mechanical devices such as 
the equivalent of today's waffle iron, 
a 17th century substitute for an elec- 
tric blanket, and the “better mouse- 
trap” of the early 19th century. 

Of particular interest to the house- 
wife of today is that part of the gal- 
lery devoted to the story of spinning 
and weaving. Here is shown the long 
process by which the early home- 
maker produced clothes and other 
materials for the family. The instru- 
ments and tools used in this work 
are on view and their operation will 
be demonstrated to groups on re- 
quest. 

It is believed that this exhibit, the 
first— in— a- series of educational ex- 
hibits to be put an by the Society, 
will be of special value to school 
groups who are studying early Amer- 
ican life. The appeal of the exhibit 
is increased by the fact that most of 
the items on display are in working 
order and can be demonstrated in 
their original uses. 


Do You Remember? 

By E. E. MEREDITH 

When grapes sold at a dollar a 
bushel ? 

When restaurants cut pies in four 
pieces? 

When children wrote on slates when 
at school ? 

When we had a cellar instead of a 
rumpus room? 

WTien most motion pictures had a 
happy ending? 

When bulldog shoes and pegtop 
trousers were the rage? 

W^en we could visit a cider mill and 
drink all we wanted free ? 

When sons of the household had to 
break in a new pair of boots each 
autumn ? 

When one could place a dime on a 
carnival number and win a ham or 
a side of bacon? 

When willow and birch proved a fine 
remedy for children when applied 
by both parents and teachers ? 

When grandma's work basket con- 
tained a red silk strawberry filled 
with emery dust to keep her 
needles sharp? 

When children venturing out on the 
street were cautioned, to watch for 
runaway horses and people riding 
bicycles? — — — — — — — — 

When an accepted sign of affluence 
was having a barrel of big, red 
apples in the cellar when cold 
weather came around? 

W’hen people 'wore flannel night 
shirts, wool robes and bed socks in 
order to be comfortable in un- 
heated rooms on winter nights? 

When lingerie was called “under 
muslins?” 


When writers put their risque 
phrases in French? 

When “boughten” bread was looked 
upon as a rare treat by young- 
sters ? 

When lace curtains at the parlor win- 
dows marked you as one of the 
elite? 

When the slogan of the Jackson 
automobile was “No hill too steep, 
no sand too deep?” 

When shopping was done in the cen- 
tral business areas of towns and 
cities and not along the road? 

When no mention of a blessed event 
was made in the public press until 
the babe appeared on the scene? 

When a young man suggested to his 
sweetheart when the horse and 
buggy brought them to the crowded 
bridge — “Give me a buss?” 

When a horseshoe, heated redhot, 
was dropped in a churn when the 
cream was too cold? 

When a dime’s worth of soup vege- 
tables bought at the grocery store 
was often the largest bundle in the 
-market basket?- — — — — 

When we were reluctant to play 
kissing games at parties but only 
because we were afraid our parents 
would disapprove? 

When kids wore long jersey leggings 
with dozens of buttons down the 
side? 

When a morning duty was to wipe 
the smoky lamp chimneys all over 
the house? 

When big music boxes played flat 
circular metal records about three 
feet in diameter? 

When a big red enamel coffee mill 
was found in every grocery store, 
its wheel operated by a crank? 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23 ) 

the student of ballad singing should be 
to learn the art of distinct enunciation, 
then the smooth rendition of the melody. 
This should also be practiced as though 
the voice were an instrument and the 
melody were all that the audience is to 
hear. 

“The Irish melodies are often trying 
to the singer trained in the more modern 
school, on account of the peculiar inter- 
vals in the scale used. Flat sevenths 
and augmented thirds are difficult of 
rendition to the ear trained to present 
day inodes, but they can be learned by 
constant practice and correctly given. 
The native singer of Irish melodies is 
brought up to them from childhool and 
knows them well and to him there is no 
difficulty in singing them." 

"How do you cultivate the sentimental 
side of singing?" we interrupted. 

"The art of infusing pathos and other 
emotions in the voice while rendering 
a song or ballad is a gift given to but 
few singers. A certain amount of it 
can be d earned or acquired by a careful 
study of the lines of the text of the 
■ballads and then reading them as though 
they were expressing your own emotions. 
This ~1s something that ah singers should 
do, as ballad singing is really the read- 
ing of a poem in a musical way and the 
emotions should be suitably expressed 
in the rendition." — — — — — — — 

In addition to the foregoing, th<o 
November issue of the Edison “fan 
magazine,” “Along Broadway,” 
showed a cover photo of Scanlan, 
costumed as an Irish harper. 

(To be Continued) 
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Announcing 


Fassetfs Recording 

Service 

Standard 78 RPM and 33 RPM LP 
Acetate discs cut to order on high 
quality professional equipment. 

Wide range FM off-the-air recording. 

Amateur tape recordings transferred 
to discs (7 W* per second speed 
only). 

Dubbing a specialty: Records from 
your collection or mine faithfully 
copied. Cylinders (both two and four 
minute types) re-recorded onto tape 
or discs. 

Special variable speed turntable" for 
dubbing odd -speed collectors' items 
(earliest Caruso’s etc.) at correct , 
pitch. 

First Claw Recordings at Relatively Low Prices * 

FASSETT’S RECORDING SERVICE 

Box 362, West Falmouth, Massachusetts 



Antique 

MUSIC BOXES 

CHOICE ITEMS FOR SALE 

BIRD BOXES & BIRD CAGES 

Expert Repairing* — Old Instruments 
Completely Restored to New Like Condition 


> V. B 0 R N A N D CO. 

*39 4th Avenue, Pelham 65, N. 

(Originally established in Switzerland in 1825) 


Y. 

tfc 


6572S Meistersinger — Verachtet mir 
Tannhauser— Abendstern 
Go729 Tosca — Spaet in der Nacht ist's 
Maskenbaill— Ja, du warst's 
608OG Traviata — Hat dein heimatliches Land 
Faust— Valentin’s Gebet 
6o807 Troubadour— Arie des Grafen Luna 

fifinnn S e - r „ fl . le * en J« Hollander— Wie aus der Feme 

66000 Fndericus Rex (Loewe) 

Heinrich der Vogler (Loewe) 

66001 Die beiden Grenadiere (Schumann) 
roonn ? rinz E \J|ren, der edle Ritter (Loewe) 

62300 Suesses Begraebnis (Loewe) 

, OOA1 Spirito Santi (Loewe) 

G2301 Tom der Reimer (Loewe) 

Part 2 of above 
62354 Undine — O kehr’ zuruck 

Siegfried— Auf wolkfgen I-Ioh'n 
62408 Troubadour— Arie des Grafen Luna 

Naohtlager von Granada— Ein Schuetz 

727sn n-A Af it SCHLUSNUS, Staatsoper, Berlin 

727S0 Die Afrik&nerin — Dir, O Koenigin 

Afrikanerin— Wie hat mein Herz 
7 ' BS ” nd ^jmmermann — Stans t spielt'ich mein Szepter 

,l Martha . ai / a su "? b , y p ATTTERA-see Part III of this list) 
72800 Caro nno ben (Gordani) 

Largo (Haendel) 

72865 Barbier von Sevilla— Ich bin das Faktotum (in Ttal.) 

Zaza — Zaza, kleine Zigeunerin (Ital.) 

70644 Tannhauser — Als du in kuhnem Sange 

(Tosca aria sung- by T. PATTIERA— see Part III of this list) 
Der Musikant (Wolf) 

70658 Der Freund (Wolf) 

70660 Verschwlegene Liebe (Wolf) 

Der Rattenfaenger (Wolf) 

65457 Maskenball — Fur dein Gluck 
Tannhauser — Blick' ich umber 

65458 Maskenball — Ja, du warst’s 
Undine — O kehr zuruck 

35486 Barbier von Sevilla — Ich bin das Faktotum 
Rigoletto — Gleich slnd wjr beide 
65490 Troubadour — Arie des Grafen Luna 
Rigoletto — Feile Sklaven 
65494 Hans Heiling — An jenem Tag 
Faust — Valentins Gebet 
65514 Hamlet— Trinklied 
Bajazzo — Prolog 

65574 Tannhauser — Blick ich umber 
Walkure— ^ Feuerzauber 

(To be Continued) 


B2214S 

B22149 

B22150 

B22151 

B22192 

B22193 

B22194 

B22195 

B22210 

B22211 

B22212 

B22213 

4-42645 

4-42645 

4-42647 

4-4264S 

4-42666 

4-42667 

B2079 

B2080 


B22054 

B2208S 

B22189 

J22005 

J22006 

J22030 

J22031 

B2029 

B2055 

B2054 

B2056 

B2057 

042516 

042517 

04251S 

042519 

042525 

042526 

042431 

042532 

042542 

042543 

042567 

042558 

042580 

042589 


Surprise! - EDISON TALKING RECORDS 

by John Charles Thomas and 
a “ North Pole” Lecture by Dr. Cook 

By JIM WALSH 




WANTED) 

by ! 
The following Odeon records : 
ELISABETH RETHBERG j 

76215 Pastorate (Bizet) (8199) = 

76210 Die Elnsame (Pataky) (8199) = 

76229 Freundliche Vision (Strauss) = 
(8200) = 
80086 Staendchen (Strausa) (8200) = 

80160 Afrlcanerln-Leb’wohl (8009) = 

80161 Carmen- Arie der Ml-caela (81059) = 

(8009) . = 

80165 Zauberfloete- Ach Ich fuehlsi 
(81061) : 

80167 Zrgeunerbaron - Lied der Saffi: 
(8010) = 

80168 Der Sylphe des Frledens (Mo- = 

zart) (8010) = 

Carmen and Madame Butterly duets: 
with RICHARD TAUBER = 
Ar "A "A 

COLUMBIA I 

“GRAND OPERA RECORDS”! 

MARCELLA SEMBRICH, EDOUARD DEE 
RES2KE, SCHUMANN-HEINK, CAM PAN ARI, : 
SUZANNE ADAMS, ANTONIO SC0TTI and: 

CHARLES GILIBERT. E 

VICTOR RED SEA DISCS with! 
MONARCH and DE LUXE Labels.! 

Jr Jc dc : 

BRUNSWICK classical vocal records = 
by famous singers — “New Hall of : 
Fame” series, etc. : 

ZONOPHONE (Disc-* Zonofono, etc.) : 
records by EUGENIA MANTELLI, = 
CARUSO. CALVE POL PLANCON, = 
DELMAS and other great singers. = 

STEPHEN FASSETT 

Jox 285, West Falmouth, Mass, i 

Persona offering material not specified above, : 
r seeking Information, are requested to enoloae : 

a stamped envelope for roply. tlx : 

iKiiiiniMMiiiint mi' 


Please mention Hobbies when 
■ replying to advertisements 


The surprising discovery has been 
made that the noted baritone, John 
Charles Thomas, made three Edison 
Diamond Disc talking records at the 
beginning of his career 36 years ago. 

This startling fact was unearthed 
when Henry M. Shaw, of North 
Carver, Mass., wrote to me to ask 
if Nat M. Wills, “The Tramp Comedi- 
an/ 1 had recorded explanatory talks 
on the back of Edison operatic 
records. Mr. Shaw said he had a 
copy of Edison record No. 82541. “Ai 
Nostri Monti,” from “II Trovatove,” 
sung by Julia Henvich and Guido Cic- 
coli.ni, with an explanatory talk on 
the reverse side and that the voice 
of the unnamed speaker sounded like 
Wills’. Whoever it was, Mr. Shaw 
said, he was positive it wasn’t Harry 
E. Humphry, who ordinarily gave the 
“explanations.” 

I replied I was equally positive 
the speaker wasn’t Wills, but that I 
would ask Ered Rabenstein, of the 
Edison laboratory, to check into the 
Edison company's files. Mr. Raben- 
stein came up with the information 
that in September, 19i5, the company 
paid one J. C. Thomas to record three 
explanatory talks, but no information 
was available as to the serial num- 
bers or titles of the records with 


which the songs were coupled. He 
said, however that the three probably 
were numbered consecutively, so that 
it was likely the three would be 4141 
(the serial number of Mr. Shaw’s 
record), 4142 and 4143. (If any 
reader of HOBBIES has Edison discs 
with the latter two serial numbers, 
will he please notify either Mr. Shaw 
or Jim Walsh, Box 131, Vinton, Vir- 
ginia) ? 

Mr. Rabenstein also revealed that 
Thomas made a singing record, “By 
the Dreamy Susquehanna” (serial 
No. 3254) on August 26, 1914. He 
did not identify J. C. Thomas as the 
concert -baritone, but I immediately 
assumed that the singer and speaker 
must have been' John Charles Thomas. 
Both Mr. Shaw and I wrote to the 
baritone and received the information 
that it was he who made the record- 
ings — which he has never heard. The 
song, incidentally, though recorded, 
was never issued. 

This discovery of John Charles 
Thomas as an Edison operatic spokes- 
man is one of the most surprising 
bits of information to be turned up in 
a long time, but Bryant Burke, well 
known Hempstead, Long Island, 
record collector, has provided an 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Walter Van Brunt (Walter Scanlan) III 

(Continued from the January Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 


All music lovers familiar with Wal- 
ter Scanlan's records can testify that 
he put his high ideals of ballad sing- 
ing into practice. 

As long as Edison stayed in the 
record business, no name was more 
familiar in the Diamond Disc and 
Blue Amberol catalog than that of 
Scanlan. He sang scores of the latest 
popular successes, in addition to 
many Irish and standard songs. But 
I have an idea it was at the personal 
“request” of Thomas A. Edison him- 
self that he recorded a large number 
of popular tunes of an earlier day. 
I have already mentioned typical ex- 
amples, such at “Whispering Hope,” 
“'Die Mocking Bird,” “Grandfather's 
Clock” and “With All Her Faults I 
Love Her Still.” Here are other ex- 
amples: A 1923 disc coupled two hits 
of bhe Nineties, “When You were 
Sweet Sixteen” and “She Was Bred 
in Old Kentucky.” In 1926 came two 
others of the same period, “The Girl 
I Loved in Sunny Tennessee” and Har- 
ry Von Tilzer’s first hit, “My Old 
New Hampshire Home.” “Let Me 
Call you Sweetheart” and “When the 
Harvest Moon is Shining On the 
River” was a double of 1927. An- 
other was “Red Wing” and “I’ll Be 
With You When the Roses Bloom 
Again.” 

Then, in 1928, Billy Murray's con- 
tract as an exclusive Victor artist 
expired, and he and his old friend, 
Walter, formed a singing partner- 
ship. Walter by this time had ob- 
tained a release from his exclusive 
Edison arrangement, and the Mur- 
ray-Scanlan team began to free-lance 
with considerable success. Their 
records in effect weie miniature 
vaudeville sketches and included talk- 
ing as well as singing. As I have al- 
ready said, Billy sometimes affected 
a husky, rough-and-ready comedy 
voice as a foil to Scanlan 's lyric tenor. 
Their first Edison, issued in Novem- 
ber, 1928, combined “My Blackbirds 
Are Bluebirds Now” with "The 
Twelve O'Clock Waltz” and both sides 
were extremely good. 

Many others followed during the 
less than a year that Edison remained 
in the record business. When the 
company yielded to the trend of the 
times and introduced a necdle-eut 
record, just ten weeks before decid- 
ing to quit the “game” altogether, 
Murray and Scanlan made several 
lateral-cut duets. One of these, 
“Sergeant Flagg and Sergeant 
Quirk,” was such a hit with Edison 
recording officials that the company 
offeixid to pay the pair a retainer fee 
of six thousand dollars a year each, 
on condition that Edison would be 
given the opportunity to record all 
similar sketches before they were 
submitted to any other company. 
Murray was both funny and pathetic 


in his role of the very baritonish top 
sergeant trying to conceal his at- 
tachment to his less robust pal. 

The two tenors also sang together 
for many of the smaller companies, 
as well as doing a set of four double- 
faced records for Brunswick, all of 
which were excellent. One of the 
Brunswicks .contained something of 
an innovation. The pair carried on 
a conversation supposed to be be- 
tween a postman (Murray) and a 
bashful swain, (Scanlan), then sang 
“That's My Idea of Heaven.” On the 
other side, the same characters ap- 
peared, but by this time “Walt” was 
engaged, to Billy's disgust (he feared 
he’d lose his best horseshoe pitching 
partner), and they wound up singing 
“Building a Nest for Mary.” The 
other Brunswicks were paired as 
follows: “My Wife is On a Diet” 
with “Icky, the Lollipop Song”; “Last 
Night, Honey” ‘with “The Whoopee 
Hat Brigade;” and the generally fun- 
ny “Shut the Door, They're Coming 
Through the Window” with “Sergeant 
Flagg and Sergeant Quirk.” 

The pair did not work together for 
Columbia, but in the summer of 1929, 
Victor issued one record bv them, 
“Oh Baby, What a Night!” which 
they had already sang for Edison. 
Scanlan 's name was spelled as Scan- 
lon on the label of this, his first Vic- 
tor record in 15 years. The other 
side contained the last Billy Murry- 
Aileen Stanley duet, “Katie. Keep 
Your Feet On the Ground.” 

During these years of recording 
partnership, the old cronies occasion- 
ally had good-natured disagreements 
over techniaue. Both Billy and Wal- 
ter have laughingly told me of the 
time when they were disputing over 
how a record should be made, and 
Billy snapped: “Oh, shut up. Walter! 
T was making records before vou 
wore born!” To which Walter glee- 
fully replied: “0. X.. brother, that's 
ALL I wanted to know!” Actually, 
Billy exaggerated a bit. Walter was 
all of five years old when the Murray 
recording career began. 

Edison’s going’ out of business and 
the onset of the ]929 depression 
played havoc with the activities of 
Murray and Scanlan and most other 
recording artists. However, thev con- 
tinued to work for some of the smal- 
ler firms, such as Banner. Crown and 
Cameo. Cameo records also were 
made for the Kress five-and-ten cent 
stores under the Romeo label and on 
them the singers were called “Saund- 
ers and White,” despite being* identi- 
fied as Billy and Walt in the spoken 
parts. 

A year or so ago I found one of the 
most surprising records in which they 
took part. It was a Romeo called 
simply “Minstrel Show,” and it was 
made by an aggregation of talent 


that I think never worked together 
on any other record. James Stanley, 
basso of the Peerless Quartet in its 
final form, was the interlocutor. Bil- 
ly Murray and Irving Kaufman's 
brother, Jack, were end men. A1 
Campbell, who left the Peerless as 
Stanley joined it, also took part. The 
feature of the first side is Murray's 
singing “Goodbye, Eliza Jane.” But 
the real surprise comes in part two 
when Stanley announces that “the 
golden voiced tenor, Mr. Walter Van 
Brunt, will sing “Dear Old Girl.” This 
announcement almost bowled me over 
the first time I heard it, and I'm still 
wondering why Van Brunt, a name 
that Walter hadn't used since 1916 
chosen for this record made in 

1929. 

More recently, I have discovered 
another Romeo record on which Van 
? 1 ? nt ^l n ? in S ai01ie ’ is disguised as 
Brien * complete the list 
of aliases,” the late John L. Norton, 
oi., used to have a Federal cylinder 
on which the tenor ’was called “Ely.” 

In the early 1930's the record busi- 
n ess was so badly damaged the com- 
petition of radio and the effects of 
the depression that, even Victor ser- 
iously considered following Edison's 
example and calling it quits. At the 
same time, road shows were almost 
exterminated by the talkies. Natur- 
ally, the team of Murray and Scan- 

wnvk ^ ltS u atfcention t0 broadcast 
work. They became associated with 
a comedienne, Marcella Shields, whose 
singing style resembled Aileen Stan- 
ley s and whose conversational man- 
nerisms had a touch of Grade Allen 
bor a considerable time the three 
were featured on an NBC network 
program sponsored by Dutch Masters 
cigars. 

Later, in 1932, the trio became an 
attraction on WOR, with Horton's ice 
cream as the sponsor. I have a clipp- 
mg from an unidentified publication, 
which is headed “Scanlan, Murray 
a ^ dg Shieid s on WOR,” and which 

of lMurray < Scania n and 
Shields, which was presented over sta- 
t.on WOR for the first time fast Fridlt 
will continue to be a weekly feature The 
entertainment consists for the most part 
oi coinical dialogue arid songs, with 

^, c ’ w ?I!. as maste r of cere-monies. 

Marcella toftuelds made her stage debut 
at the age of five and has appeared in 
nearly every vaudeville house in the 
^ he .. has played with Be Wolfe 

’ ^ alla ? hei ’ and Shean, Fay 
others equally well-known. 
Miss Shields has been in radio since 
1P2S, when she was asked by the Ever 
tv v rP ° 1 n p a.n y to play the part of 
Dixie Dugan in the first of a series of 
broadcasts they were presenting. She 
was heard with them for a whole season 
and fo. lowed their program with a lead- 
ing part in the Fleischniann Yeast pro- 
gram with Phil Cook, Ben Pollock and 
Graham MacNamee before Uudy VaJiee 
was even thought of. Miss Shields has 
done vaudeville work whenever she has 
been able to find time for it, and she 
also appears quite frequently at private 
benefits. 

Walter Scanlan was discovered by his 
partner, Billy Murray, more than twenty 
years ago while playing in a minstral 
show in Brooklyn, After his minstrel 
days he toured the country on the old 
Keith Circuit and in 1917 played the 
leading role in Victor Herbert's operetta, 
“Bi'lecn.’' He then appeared in several 
Arthur Hammerstein productions, and 
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later organized his own road show for 
Irish romantic comedies. 

Here I’ll comment that the story of 
Murray's finding Scanlan in a min- 
strel show appears to be a garbled 
account of their first meeting, which 
I described last month. You may re- 
member that the meeting took place 
at a minstrel, given in Brooklyn by 
the Bay Ridge Athletic Club. I don’t 
believe that Miss Shields made 
records. 

After 1933, the trio split up, with 
Murray dropping out, but Miss 
Shields and Scanlan continued to 
work together, off and on, for a year 
or two later. Finally, though, the 
lady decided it was too much trouble 
making the trips from Washington 
where her husband was an assistant 
to General Hugh Johnson, admin- 
istrator of the National Recovery 
Act, and she left Walter to go to it 
alone. He then became a member of 
a popular comedy program. “Ray 
Knight’s Cuckoos.” Two other mem- 
bers of the troupe were Carl Mathieru 
and Jim Stanley, first tenor and bass, 
respectively, of the final edition of 
the Peerless Quartet. In this same 
period Walter also sang with a radio 
male quartet. The ensemble was en- 
gaged to go to Washington and en- 
tertain at a party given by Vice 
President Garner for President 
Roosevelt. Will Rogers also was 
there. Walter obtained Garner and 
Roger's’ signatures for the autograph 
album of his eldest daughter, Mary 
Jane, but when he thought of seeking 
FDR’s his courage failed him and he 
went back to New York without it. 
(Or so I was told by 'his wife!) 

My own friendship with the Scan- 
lan family began at about this time. 
I wrote a letter to Walter, expressing 
my long standing admiration for his 
records and radio performances and 
asking for an autographed photo. I 
signed the latter as Ulysses Walsh, 
because I hadn’t then acquired the 
nickname of “Jim,” which has made 
my own given name almost as obso- 
lete as Scanlan has made Van Brunt. 
In return I was sent a fine picture, 
■which I hope will be reproduced in 
HOBBIES. I also received a long, 
cordial handwintten letter, signed 
“Walter Scanlan,” which I highly 
appreciated. 

The correspondence continued, but 
finally Mrs. Scanlan’s conscience be- 
gan troubling her — or so she said — 
and she made a “confession.” She 
said that Walter was always glad to 
hear from his admirers and enjoyed 
learning they enjoyed his art, but 
that that, like many other singers, 
he had an incurable aversion to letter 
writing and left all the corre- 
spondence to her. Consequently, the 
letters which I treasured as being 
from Walter Scanlan himself were 
reully penned by his wife, the former 
Miss Ruth Young, whom he had mar- 
ried in 1919. As consolation, she as- 
sured me that Walt had come to 
think of me as his “Number One fan.” 

Mrs. Scanlan went on to explain 
she had decided she couldn’t keep on 
fooling me because she regarded me 
as “home folks.” At that time I 


lived in the Southwestern Virginia 
town of Marion, about .100 miles west 
of my present home of Vinton, and 
Ruth herself had been born in Rad- 
ford, half way between Marion and 
Roanoke. She had a grandmother 
living at Elk Creek, in Grayson Coun- 
ty, and herself had spent several sum- 
mers in Roanoke as the guest ^ rela- 
tives, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur A. Slush- 
er. (After I moved to Roanoke in 
1943, Mr. and Mrs. Slusher became 
my warm friends, and I was shocked, 
while writing this article on June 
29th to read in the morning paper 
of Mrs. Slusher’s death). Because of 
this warm “home folksy” feeling, 
Ruth Scanlan felt that she had to 
“level” with me about her well-meant 
“forgery” of Walter’s correspon- 
dence. 

I have since found out that this 
practice isn’t uncommon in the fam- 
ilies of singers. I had several letters 
from Irving Kaufman which I later 
learned were written by his wife, 
Belle, and Billy Murray usually turns 
over any letter that he feels must be 
answered to bis crony, Jimmy Mar- 
tin dale. A gift for music and a dis- 
inclination for letter writing seem to 
go hand in glove. 

The “revelation” didn’t at all inter- 
fere with my friendship for Walter 
and Ruth, who had been a member of 
the cast of one of his productions 
before their marriage. I learned all 
about them and their daughters, Mary 
Jane, “Ruthie” and "Patsy” ((Pa- 
tricia). In turn, they learned most 
of what there was to be known about 
me. 

Our first meeting occurred when I 
was visiting Billy Murray at his home 
in Freeport, Long Island, in October, 
1940. He took me to Walter’s office, 
and as soon as we entered, Walt burst 
into a hearty laugh and said to Billy: 
“You don’t have to tell me who this 
fellow is! I recognize him from his 
pictures!” Well, I also recognized 
him by his pictures. He looked pust 
like the snapshots Ruth had sent me. 

“I suppose,” Walter smilingly ad- 
ded to me, “You still don’t smoke or 
drink! You see I know all about your 
vices — or lack of vices!”. 

Walter took me that afternoon to 
the NBC studios to see a rehearsal 
of a program called “Harlem Quiz.” 
Among the performers were Irving 
Kaufman and the late A1 Bernard, 
both of whom became my dear friends 
from that meeting, and “the Silver- 
Masked Tenor,” Joe White. A couple 
of evenings later I visited in the 
Scanlan home. There, for the first 
time, 1 met my fellow Southwest 
Virginian, Mrs. Scanlan, and the three 
girls. Mary Jane was then 20, and 
one of the loveliest blondes I have 
ever seen. She was a quiet, serious, 
sweet girl, working as a secretary 
in a radio office. Ruthie was 16 and 
Patsy 13. The visit was made more 
memorable by Walter and one of the 
younger girls — I believe it was 
Patsy — singing several duets of 
songs he had written: It was a thrill 
to know that the erstwhile “Boy 
Wonder” idol of the “Wide, Wide 
World” period of my childhood was 


singing for me alone. It was an 
equally great delight when he pre- 
sented me with an autographed copy 
of a book, “Songtime in Erin,” con- 
taining Irish songs written by him- 
self. I returned to Virginia with a 
feeling of affection and admiration 
not only for Walter but the whole 
Scanlan family. 

For a few years after our meeting 
Walter continued to do radio singing. 
I have saved two clippings from The 
Billboardy in which Eugene Burr, fre- 
quently the most merciless of critics, 
comments on some of Scanlan’s work. 
The first appeared in 1941 when 
Scanlan was giving the “Songs of 
Ireland” program from WOR: 

“Walter Scanlan, who in his 30th year 
in the show business has been in min- 
strel shows, vaudeville and practically 
every other amusement field, offers a 
pleasant quarter-hour on WOR, singing 
old melodies of Ireland. Ho acts as his 
own announcer, and . . . sells the songs 
with a sure knowledge of practically 
every trick in the trade. Program caught 
included, among others, "Kathleen 
Mavourneen." "Kitty" and “By Kil- 
larney’s Lakes and Fells." Only sugges- 
tion would be to include some of the 
more stirring Irish ballads . . . Scanlan 
asks his listeners for requests. “Kevin 
Barry” and “Wrap the Green Flag Round 
Me, Boys," among others of their, ilk, 
are hereby requested." 

Probably you have remarked that 
even the knowing Mr. Burr accepted 
Scanlan without question as an 
authentic Irish tenor instead of the 
D-utch- descended New Yorker he 
actually is! 

The second Billboard review ap- 
peared in 1942, when Scanlan was 
master of ceremonies on “Tintypes,” 
a program from WMCA, New York: 

"Tintypes," a musical journev back to 
the l$90's, is a thoroughly pleasant ses- 
sion for anyone who likes the lilt and 
lift of the old ballads — and. quite poss- 
ibly, for a number of people who think 
they don't. As played by Joe Rivers 
and his excellent musical crew and sung 
by Walter Scanlan and an unbilled male 
quartot, surprising number of the musi- 
cal old-timers shape up as potential hit 
tunes of today. There was a flair and 
a verve about them, an unabashed sweep 
of melodic line that few modern tune- 
smiths seem able to equal — and that 
are guaranteed to tear down any house 
anywhere, when properly delivered. 

The session is given form by (Scanlan 
flipping through an imaginary family 
album, lighting on pictures of old-time 
songwriters and performers, and intro- 
ducing the melodies. On the show caught 
he and the quartet did “Just Tell Them 
That You Saw Me." “Love Me and The 
World is Mine.” and others. He has a 
very Irish tenor and is Inclined to dip 
too deeply into the schmaltz on some of 
the oldies, trying to kid the sillier ones 
instead of letting them kid themselves. 
But on the whole he does a pleasing 
job. The quartet is excellent and Rien’s 
crew offers outstanding work . . .There’s 
life in the old songs yet!" 

Then, half a dozen years ago. while 
he was still singing in top form, 
came the loss of Scanlan’s voice — 
that golden voice which he now has 
reason to think may return, although 
he probably has no idea of resuming 
a singing career. In fact, Walter 
has said to me that the- loss of his 
voice may have been a “blessing,” 
since it compelled him to concentrate 
on his position as producing manager 
with the Amei'ican Broadcasting 
Company — a job which he says is 
exactly to his liking. 

Within the past three years, two 
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other losses, more serious than that 
of his voice, have saddened the life 
of Walter Scanlan. In September, 
1947, he was living in Forest Hills, 
Long Island, where his home still is, 
and I paid another visit to the Scan- 
lan home in company with the Okla- 
homa City record collector, Quentin 
Riggs. There I renewed my ac- 
quaintance with Mrs. Scanlan. Mary 
Jane by this time was married and, 
as Mrs. R. C. Rowley, was living in 
another part of Forest Hills. Ruthie 
had become Mrs. Frank Kerekes, of 
Magnolia, Ohio. Only Patsy, who was 
employed by a telephone company, 
was still living at home, and Quenr 
tin and I had to leave, much to her 
mother’s distress, before Patsy re- 
turned from work. We were assured 
she had developed into a very lovely 
girl. The photographs that Ruth 
showed me seemed to prove it! 

A few months later, I was sad- 
dened to learn from my Roanoke 
friends, Mr. and Mrs. Slusher, that 
Ruth Scanlan had died on February 
27, 1948, of a cerebral hemorrhage, 
after injuring herself in a fall. And 
a few months later I was again dis- 
tressed to learn that the lovely Mary 
Jar.e had died with equal suddenness 
following an unexpected heart at- 
tack. Besides her husband, she left 
a small son. 

Truly, the loss of a devoted wife 
and daughter must have been very 
hard for Walter Scanlan to bear with 
fortitude. But he has had the conso- 
lation of his work, and there must be 
easement, too, in the knowledge that 
his talents have given pleasure to 
millions of persons since he began 
his professional career as a “boy‘ 
wonder” forty-odd years ago. I hope 
with all my heart, and I’m sure you 
also do, that he has many years of 
productive activity ahead of him and 
that these years will be happy. And 
wouldn’t it be wonderful if his voice 
should regain its former pristine 
beauty and we could again have more 
Walter Scanlan records! Or do you 
suppose that if he decided to begin 
another singing career he’d prefer to 
start from scratch (no reflection in- 
tended on the surface of some of his 
old-time records!) and be known 
again as Walter Van Brunt? 

THE END 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted: Catalogs, operators’ man- 
uals, etc., and any information on the 
automatic coin operated pianos, 
nickelodeons, band organs, etc. Also 
wanted: piano rolls for the above. — 
Ed. Zelinsky, 11 Jordan Ave., San 
Francisco 18, Calif. f3618 

“The Curious History \ 
of Music Boxes” } 

By Mosoriak & Heckeri \ 

LNCLWDTNG A CBUPTKB ON 1 

THE CARE AND REPAIR OF 1 
MUSIC BOXES | 

15.00 Postpaid — Insured 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. | 

.1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. f 




WANT TO BUY: Old httlhilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac* 
McCllntock, Fiddlin' John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 517 San Mateo Dr., San 

Mateo. Calif. dl28402 

MELODEONS, Melodeon organs. Beau- 
ful restored instruments for sale. Will 
buy instruments needing repairs. Ex- 
pert repairing service. — C-sharp Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich, 
fl 26351 

EDISON CYLINDER phonograph, com- 
plete in good condition, with 25 cylin- 
der records, $35. Music box with 6 selec- 
tions, $75.— A. Nugent, Jr., 12 North 

Third St.. Richmond, Va. f3234 

BACK POPULAR sheet music. Every- 
thing. Catalog 10c. — Fore's, 3161 High, 

Denver 5. Colo. Jly 12867 

WANTED: Edison Diamond Disc 
phonograph, Model B375, Louis XV style 
cabinet.— H. B. Willis, 110 S. Dearborn 

St.. C hlontro 3. Til. an3fi73 

OLD POPULAR SONGS. 1 buy and 
sell, trade. Send 12c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 

32. Calif. f3S63 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonlum. 

Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
f 621 5 

FOR SALE: Mason and Hamlin Port- 
able organ: closed, 33x30" high. Fine 
walnut finish. 78 years old. $100 clear. 
For information write: — Mrs. James Mc- 

Spaden, Hampton. Iowa, fl 232 

FOR SALE: Old sheet music: some 
dating back to 1836. Also Gay Nineties. 
Some Etudes, 1897-1907. WriLe for list. — 
Mrs, H. P. Bonsai I, Belgrade. Me, f3863 
CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, cylinder 
records, music boxes, disc, parts, etc. 
Bought, sold, exchanged. Mira Music 
Box, Olympia Music Box, Regina disc 
for sale. Perfect condition. — A. Nugent, 
Jr.. 12 North Third. Richmond. Va. f32l5 
FOR SALE: Collectors* Guide to Amer- 
ican Recordings. 1896-1925 (2fi0 page 

book) $3.75. postpaid. — Classical Record 
Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New York City 
19, N. Y. my6046 

WANTED: Cylinder records, machines, 
and catalogues. — Elmer Moore, 1U36 17th 
Street Santa Monica, Calir. Je6844 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

f3084 

THREE RARE MUSIC BOXES to be 
sold on the second day of H. O. Boyd 
antique shop auction. Markle, Ind., Feb. 
11, 12, 13. Regina, Console upright (3x70 
15 25" records. Automatic. Regina round 
cabinet (5%' hi.) 45 15" records. Auto- 
matic. Regina Corona, console, mahogany 
case (3x60 12 27" records. Automatic. 
All in playing order. For particulars, 
write — S. E, Leonardson, Sales Mgr., 
Decatur, lnd. flS25 

EDISON CYLINDER HOME phono- 
graph; nice record case. 72 records. 
Brass rimmed horn; nickel individual 
stand. Extra nice, $50. Others without 
stand; not so good condition, 25 records, 
$30 and $3 5. — Karr Museum, Stanberry, 

Mo. M272 

FOR SALE: Old songs, musical post 
cards, books, operas, librettos & others. 
— B. Kassal, 1222 N. E. Tillamook, Porl- 

!and. Ore. flOOl 

1901 MODEL portable Edison phono- 
graph In good playing condition. Also 65 
roller type records, $25. — Guv Eccles, 
Underwood, Wash. fl 251 

For Sale : Lovely antique square 
grand piano, completely restrung and 
refinish-ed. Reasonable. — Tom Bishop, 
234 Western Ave., Benton Harbor, 
Mich. f!042 


REPAIRS 


NOW AVAILABLE: Regina Music 
Box Repair Manual. 12 pages of in- 
struction. Fully illustrated, $1 postpaid. 
—James N, Hirsch, Box 1788, GlenvlUe. 
Conn. my6407 


RECORDS 


Choice Collection. Thousands of 
records. Mail auctions. Free lists. — 
A. H. Sles, 92-11 35th Avenue, Jack- 
son Heights 72, N, Y. d!20291 

20 NO FONO RECORDS by Caruso, 
others. G&T’s Caruso, De Lucia, Sam- 
marco, Boninsegna, others. Fonotipiaa. 
60,000 records, operatic, oldtime, Amer- 
icana, Hot Jazz. Want list to: — John 
Sicignano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, 

New Jersey mh60601 

FOR SALE: Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-46. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O’Brien, 402 First Ave., Newtown Square, 

Pennsylvania. o 120061 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6. 

■ New Jersey. o 122511 

RARE AL JOLSON Broadcasts. Other 
personalities: Chevalier, Churchill, Cros- 
by, Fairbanks. Movie Sound-Tracks. 
For Sale, — ARG, Box 341, Cooper Pta- 

tion. N. Y, C. 3, N, Y, *3633 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to just good "listening.” 
Large, varied stock. Please state 
"wants”. For information write or visit 
—Record Collectors Service, 602 East 
88th St., N. Y C. 28, N. Y. my66501 
NEW RECORD AUCTION I Records 
sold at slightly above second highest bid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded. Largely celebrity vocal artists. 
Many are of the very, rarest. All who 
received Auction List No. 1 or announce- 
ment card regarding it, will receive 
Auction List No. 2. Ail others may have 
list by request. — W. B. Harr, 103 N. 
Alameda, Carlsbad. New Mexico. f3468 

We make no wild claims, but lead- 
ing collectors concede we have the 
greatest collection of records in 
America, to draw from. We have 
supplied real record treasures to pro- 
fessional people, businessmen and 
bankers, records they never dreamed 
of ever possessing; also to beginners 
and advanced collectors. We invite 
you to write for lists. All mail will 
receive personal attention. — Record 
Treasures, 740 E. 183rd St., New York 

57, N. Y. mh30861 

Latest player piano rolls, 75c. List. 
— Durell Armstrong, 222 S. Vassal’, 

Wichita, Kans. n!28421 

Rare Vocal Recordings, including 
imports. Free lists. — Music Den, 826 
Irving Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

mh3063 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Ar- 
tists: Jones, Murray, Burr, Collins, 
Harlan, etc. Fine condition. Price 50c 
each. Free lists. — Heyman, 528 East 
3rd St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. mh3426 

RARE OLD RECORDS: Write for sales 
lists. Operatic, vocal, instrumental, 
popular, jazz. Collector’s items. — Delano, 
349 Lindenwood, Ambler, Penna. je6S06 
MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list, offering 
above average prices. Wanted: 18%" 
New Century and 14" Perfection discs. — 
Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave., 

Basking Ridge. N. J. mh3215 

OPERATIC, Symphonic records. Free 
list! Wants supplied. — Goldfarb, 288 
Crown Street. Brooklyn. N. Y. ap36i2 
OUR NEW recording service offers the 
great voices of the past and present 
in their best recorded interpretations 
cut to your order on top quality blanks 
at either standard or LP speeds. Send 
for our free list of hundreds of items 
from which to choose at low prices. — 
Milt Weiss, 715 Dickinson St., Memphis, 

Tenn. mh3088 

WILL BUY phonograph records, col- 
lections or dealers’ stock, any amount, 
made before 1940. Have many for sale. 
Sepd* Schneider;- ' lfifi W. fiB. 

N: Y. C., N. Y. jefi46S 
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BELLS A 


BELL NOTES 

By D. TUDOR HARRELL 

Sometimes with secure delight, 

The upland hamlets will invite; 

When the merry bells ring round, 

And the jocund rebecks sound; 

To many a youth and many a. maid; 
Dancing in the chequered shade; 

And young and old come forth to* play, 
On a sunshine holiday 

— JOHN 1 MIDTON 
In the year A. D. 400 came the 
custom of hanging* bells in towers. 
To Paulinius, The Bishop of Nola, 
goes the credit for this idea. They 
were first used in churches about 
A. D. 900. 

0O0 

Bede, English historian of the 7th 
century tells us that church bells 
were first brought from Italy into 
England, and have been more closely 
identified with church services more 
than any other instrument. 

oOo 

About the 8th century, the first 
peal of bells was hung in an English 
belfry and a decree issued that any 
Saxon peasant who owned 500 acres 
of land, and had on his estate a 


BELLS WANTED 


WANTED: Bells. I give bell talks. — 
Mrs. Tllden Patton, Lexington, Illinois. 

dl2407 


FOR SALE 


Get FROM INDIA: Elephant bell, Wor- 
ship bell, cowbell, any, $2. — Motiwala, 
Third Bhoiwada 33H, Bombay 2. f3662 


TRAVELSEARCH 
FOR BELLS 

Dy A. C. MEYER — $2.5 0 Ppd. 
In the last 10 years, semi-re- 
tired, Mr. Meyer and his wife, 
also a bell enthusiast, indulged 
their hobby of bell collecting, 
which has taken them to many 
parts of the world. In every 
city and virtually every cross- 
roads, they added interesting 
specimens to their collection. 
Mr. Meyer has summarized it 
all in a down-to-earth story. 

□ IQ 


LIGHTER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

1006 So. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5< 111. 


church with a bell tower, could be- 
come a freeman. 

oOo 

The earliest Christian bells were 
metal, riveted together into a four- 
sided shape, similar to our cowbell. 
The clapper swung from the unuer 
inside of the bell, and the figures 
which struck it were called “Jacks.” 

oOo 

In. England every bell had its story 
and every note recalled tradition. 
The Sermon Bell, The Pardon or An- 
gelus bell, so-called because of in- 
dulgence formerly bestowed for re- 
citing the angelus, the Pudding bell, 
the Pancake bell, a slu'iving-bell 
rung on Shrove Tuesday as a signal 
for housewives to prepare their pan- 
cakes, the Holy bell, the Evening bell, 
the Storm, bell, the Harvest or Seed- 
ing bell, the Fair bell, and Owen bell. 
Fritter’s bell rang at 4 A. M. to be- 
gin Lent. 

oOo 

The story goes that Henry VIII, 
who was as fickle about bells as he 
was wives, lost four “Jesus” bells to 
Sir M. Partridge at cards, the bet 
being 100 pounds and one of the bel- 
fries in London containing four of the 
largest bells. Cynical bells rang out 
as he led his wives to the altar. 

oOo 

The tide of the Reformation re- 
turned with Elizabeth and the most 
common bell ornaments were, the 
cross, the fleur-de-lis, the crown, the 
lion’s head, Tudor badges, and heads 
of kings. 

oOo 

Many pretty things have been said 
as to the power of ancient bells. Col- 
lectors, at great cost, set up carillons 
of their own, and a good bell, when 
struck, yielded one note so true that 
a person with an ear for music could 
identify it. 

oOo 

The Romans put bells on their 
horses and sheep to locate them. 

oOo 

In the book of Exodus we find 
reference to bells, made of gold and 
fastened to the blue vestment the 
high priest wore. 

OoO 

There is an old legend connected 
with the church of St. Andrew near 
Romford, England. It is said that on 
this spot bells may be heard on St. 
Andrew’s Day. 

oOo 

Also, that centuries ago, an earth- 
quake swallowed up a village, leav- 
ing a valley near Raleigh, Notting- 
hamshire, England, and it is said 
people assembled here on Christmas 
Day to hear the church bells, their 
ears close to the ground. 


Paul Revere was an early Amer- 
ican bell-maker, his foundry in Bos- 
ton casting some 200 bells. 

oOo 

In 1819 a church was built in 
Eatonton, Ga., which was the Union 
Church. It belonged to four denomi- 
nations, who aised it successively. 
On the 5th Sunday, it was used by 
the Masons. It was abandoned by the 
Methodists in 1857, and by the others 
in 1897, torn down and removed. 

oOo 

The silver tone of its old bell, 
furnished the inspiration for a poem 
entitled “The Old Church Bell,” writ- 
ten by Col. Wm. H. Spars, a native 
of Putnam Co., Georgia. 

Ring on, ring .on. Sweet Sabbath Bell, 
Thy mellow tones, I love to hear — 
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EDISON TALKING RECORDS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 

■equally intriguing one. Mr. Burke 
recently found in a New York store 
a copy of Victor Black Label record 
No. 31755, “Discovery of the North 
Pde,” by Dr. Frederick Cook. This 
record is so rare almost no one ex- 
cept Burke seems to own a copy or 
to have heard of it, and it appears 
not to be listed in any Victor catalog. 
It obviously was made late in 1909 or 
early in 1910, when Cook was ac- 
claimed as the discoverer of the North 
Pole and before the controversy 
arose which caused the explorer to 
be denounced, rightly or wrongly as 
an impostor. Public opinion veered 
to Lt. Robert E. Peary as the true 
discoverer, and by November, 1910, 
Victor had issued Purple Label Record 
No. 70012, by Peary, under the same 
title as that of the Cook record, 
which must have been hurriedly with- 
drawn from circulation after only a 
few copies were made. 

Mr. Rabenstein has also obligingly 
looked up the identities of artists in 
several organizations or other groups 
that have puzzled collectors. The 
Weary Willie Trio, which made 
“Sons of Mother Earth” (Diamond 
Disc No. 60329), was composed of 
Billy Murray, Edward Meeker and 
Donald Chalmers. “We Girls Quar- 
tet,” singers of “Goodbye, My Baby” 
(50944) consisted of Gladys Rice, 
Betsy Lane Shepherd, Marion Evelyn 
Cox and Amy Ellerman. And the 
“Laughing Record — Henry’s Music 
Lesson” (No. 51063) on which no 
artists were named was made by Ed- 
ward Meeker and Sallie Stembler, the 
latter known in vaudeville as “The 
Laughing Girl,” with burlesque cornet 
playing by A. Fantelli. Miss Stembler 
was a well known entertainer, who 
made a “Laughing Son” record for 
Victor in 1904 and “Everything’s 
Funny to Me” on a two-minute Edison 
cylinder in 1906. In October, 1918, 
Edison issued a Blue Amberol of the 
same selection, and Miss Stembler's 
photo appeared that month on the 
cover of the Edison Amberola 
Monthly. 
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Favorite Pioneer 

Charles W. Harrison & 

By JIM 

(NOTE — This article originally ap- 
peared in the October, 1951 f issue of 
HOBBIES , but through an unfortu- 
nate error only a small po^'tion of the 
manuscript was published. Because 
of 1 many requests from admirers of 
Mr. and Mrs. Harrison, the sketch 
is being reprinted substantially in its 
first complete form.) 

It is a particular pleasure to set 
down some of the achievements of 
Charles Harrison’s career, because I 
not only admire his sinking but 
regard him as a dear friend. When 
to this is added the privilege of say- 
ing something about his wife, the 
former Beulah Gaylord Young, who 
was a charming recording soprano 
in her own right, my gratification is 
great. 

Charles William Harrison was 
born on September 11, year not speci- 
fied, in Jersey City, New Jersey. His 
middle name comes from the fact 
that both his grandfathers were 
named William. He was musically 
inclined from an early age and when 
he was 17 began taking voice instruc- 
tion from a well known teacher, Leo 
Koeffler, of New York. However, he 
was earning his living as an office 
worker and singing “on the side” 
with an amateur male quartet when 
he received his first chance as a 
recording artist. Mr. Harrison re- 
calls the date of this as January, 
1912, but it moist have been a year 
earlier, because his first record, 
“Cujas Animam,” appears in the 
Columbia list for May, 1911. It is 
No. A5275, coupled with the “Inflam- 
matus” from “Stabat Mater,” by a 
soprano, Anna Grant Fugitt. Later 
it was renumbered A5833, and com- 
bined with the “Inflammatus,” sung 
by the Columbia Oratorio Chorus. 

The singer recalls: 

"The lead tenor of our quartet knew 
the manager of the Columbia laboratory, 
so we made some ‘test* recordings. Dur- 
ing the session he spoke about a test 
of his own solo voice, and I for once 
put on a bold front and said I would 
also like to make a test. Of course the 
manager did not know me, but he said 
they were looking for a tenor who could 
sing a high D flat. The other fellow 
said that 1 could do it and that they 
need look no further, so after a confab 
I was booked for a test of the 'Cujas 
Animam’ from Rossini’s 'Stabat Mater,* 
sung in English, with piano, as I did 
not know Latin! The test came out well 
enough for them to book me with 
orchestra for the same selection in Latin. 

I had a friend in the office where I was 
manager (and a youngster, at that), 
whose brother was a priest, so he gave 
me the phonetic pronunciation, and I 
went to it. When this came through the 
processing I was handed a -contract for 
six months. 

"Right away, as my records began to 
come out, Victor and Edison got on my 
trail, but I was tied up, so could do 
nothing. Nearing the end of the six 
months, X demanded a raise in the fee 
or a new contract, but found that I had 
unwittingly signed for an additional year 
at the same rates. T at once refused to 
continue, as I apparently had been 
duped, so went to both Victor and EdI- 
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son on a non-exclusive basis, designed 
to keep me at least with ’the big three.’ 
After another year or so, I got raises, 
and more raises, then began free-lanc- 
ing. 

"In 1919-20, I was recording for 18 
laboratories, working every day in New 
York, Philadelphia. Chicago, Boston, 
Montreal, etc. I think I can claim, with- 
out bragging or making any misstate- 
ments. to have made more recordings 
from 1912 to 1925 or so than anv other 
singer, as I was in anartets. choruses 
and light opera groups, as well as 
duets and trios. I sang under several 
nam^s besides my own. onlv two of 
which I recall — Hugh Donovan and 
Billy Burton. Rome of these independent 
recording outfits sold master records to 
mail order and flv-bv-njght sales con- 
cerns. As I had been paid outright for 
mv work, there was no way to restrain 
them or collect royalties. Tn 192n T began 
radio work, singing on the first com- 
mercial programs over WEAF and WJZ." 

Because of his beautiful lvric tenor 
voice and clear ennunciation. Charles 
Harrison’s first Columbia records 
sumr in English were immediate suc- 
cesses and. as he says, caused him to 
be sought by the two other large 
recording companies. His first pop- 
ular song disc was All 41. “Take Me 
Back to the Garden of love,” in which 
he was assisted by the Columbia 
( Peer! ess) Quartet. Then follow the 
old Irish song, “Come Back to Erin,” 
sung as a straight solo. 

The young tenor’s first Edison 
cylinders wei^e issued in July, 1912. 
The initial offering was a four-min- 
ute Amherol. No. 1045. a duet of 
“Absent,” with Edison’s favorite 
soprano, Elizabeth Spencer. Harri- 
son’s first Edison solo was No. 1057, 
an English version of “All Hail, Thou 
Dwelling Lowly,” from Faust. The 
monthly supplement said: 

"Famous in itself, the great Cavatina 
from the garden scene of Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ has been the goal of many a 
tenor. Mr, Harrison, who recently left 
Calvary Church of East Orange. New 
Jersey, to become tenor soloist for the 
Brick Presbyterian Church. New York, 
has made a remarkably clear record, 
while the orchestra shades its beautiful 
accompaniment from violin obbligato to 
full rich chords." 

This seems the best place to remark 
that Charlie Harrison credits his ob- 
taining the New York church singing 
.iob to the influence of a fine singer 
with whom he was intimately associ- 
ated for many years — that dis- 
tinguished basso, the late Frank Crox- 
ton. He says: “Frank put me on the 
track of the big church job in New 
York — Fifth Avenue Brick Presby- 
terian Church. Acting on his tip, I 
crashed the gate and got the job, 
which I held for four years, until my 
recording and concert work necessi- 
tated resigning.” 

In August, 1912, Harrison showed 
his versatility by making- an Edison 
cylinder of Louis A. Hirsch’s catchy 
“Oriental Rose” from “The Winter 
Garden,” 

"The New York Winter Garden," said 
the supplement, "is usually associated 
with ragtime ‘hits,’ but the fact that 


this exquisite melody is one of the 
greatest successes of the -show proves 
that the idea is mistaken. For this is a 
beau Li ful love song of tendercst senti- 
ment, placed in a truly Oriental musical 
setting . . . Mr. Harrison is in fine 

voice, his beautifully shaded tones and 
the graceful ease of his performance 
adding greatly to the charm of the 
enchanting air." 

Until he had a disagreement with 
Mr. Edison several years later, 
Charles Harrison was one of the out- 
standing Edison artists. His name 
did not appear in a Victor list until 
May, 1913, when record No. 17317 
coupled his rendition of “When I Met 
You Last Night in Dreamland” with 
a Harry Macdonough version of an 
all-time hit. “When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling.” Sneaking of the Harrison 
side, the monthly supplement termed 
it “a pleasing ballad which introduces 
another new tenor to Victor audiences. 
Mr. Harrison’s clear tenor and good 
ennunciation will be much appreci- 
ated by our customers.” This brief 
description was accompanied by a 
photograph of the singer. 

The same photograph appeared in 
June, with a listing of what must 
have been one of the biggest selling 
Harrison records, combining two bal- 
lads that had been made famous by 
John McCormack. “I Hear You Call- 
ing Me” and “A Dream.” The cata- 
log editor commented: 

“Two of the greatest favorites 
among modern concert songs are now 
issued for the first time in double- 
faced form, and the combination 
seems a most happy one. Mr. Harri- 
son has given these two highly popu- 
lar songs in a most effective manner.” 

This record, No. 17321, established 
Charles Harrison as a Victor favorite. 
It also caused him to incur the dis- 
pleasure of Mr. McCormack. As 
Charlie himself says: 

"When I began recording for Victor, 
they wanted a tenor who could make Mc- 
Cormack records on a cheaper disc — 
someone with a voice and appeal that 
he had — so I was told to do some of 
Lhese McCormack songs. The first two 
were ‘I Hear You Calling Me' and ‘A 
Bream,' then ‘Mother Machree’ and ‘A 
Little Bit of Heaven.’ A few months 
after these were released I was switched 
to other ballads and songs, and when I 
Inquired about this was told by the re- 
cording manager that McCormack had 

raised h because Harrison records 

were cutting into his royalties." 

Meanwhile, Harrison was being 
extensively used by Columbia, for 
whom he did more singing than for 
any other company. The Columbia 
recording manager decided that the 
company needed a male quartet, com- 
posed of four artists, each of whom 
would be a star soloist but capable 
of finished harmonious team work. 
The new quartet was to record music 
of a less ephemereal type than the 
popular songs in which the Peerless 
Quartet had a virtual Columbia mo- 
nopoly, and to specialize in numbers 
that could be sung without accompani- 
ment. Thus originated the Columbia 
Stellar Quartet — Stellar meaning 
that each member was a star in his 
own right. 

"The Stellar Quartet was organized 
by the recording manager, George Jell, 
and Charles A. Prince was delegated to 
rehearse us, I had done up to this time, 
all a tcapfllla (without accompaniment) 
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work and was one of the group who 
wanted to try it out on records, so that 
is why we began, or experimented, with 
these numbers without any kind ol‘ ac- 
companiment. It was a complete suc- 
cess, and Prince was instrumental in 
arranging and conducting U 3 in sub- 
sequent recording work. If my memory 
• does not fail me the first of Lhoae num- 
bers to be recorded was ‘Absent,’ and it 
so deeply struck the vice president of 
Columbia that he ordered a series of 'a 
capella' numbers. Whether this was one 
of the first to be released. I do not 
know. . . Incidentally, Leo Koefflor was 
the choirmaster who coached me on 
breathing and sight reading in his' choir 
at Old St. Paul's Chapel, Broadway and 
Fulton Street, New York. Later, after 
I nad progressed in church solo work, I 
went to Frederick Bristol, an old sing- 
ing master, wno did the finishing 
touches on my voice production. Up to 
that time I nad been a ‘natural* and 
required no real instruction. (You see 
how lucky I was). He wanted me for 
opera, but I turned down contracts for 
the Metropolitan and two free trips of 
three years each in Burope, which T did 
not want." 

Now, back to the Stellar Quartet. 

The new quartet's first published 
record, No. A1440, was issued in Jan- 
uary, 1914, and consisted of “Sally in 
Our Alley’ 7 and “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.” The supplement termed 
them “superb male quartet numbers 
... an introduction par excellence 
for our new quartet, made up of 
four of the best concert voices now 
heard in the United States.” The 
singers were Harrison, first tenor; 
John Barnes- Wells, lead; Andrea 
Saxd;o, baritone; and the already 
mentioned Frank Croxton, bass. In 
April, the quartet sang “Annie 
Laurie,” doubled with “Meet Me By 
Moonlight,” by the Columbia Mixed 
Quartet, in which Harrison also was 
heard, “Absent” did not appear until 
February, 1916. 

Other members of the mixed quar- 
tet — all dead now — were Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Mildred Potter, con- 
tralto, and Croxton. Its personnel 
later changed, and Harrison recalls 
that “the Columbia Mixed Quartet — 
Beulah Gaylord Young, soprano; Rose 
Bryant, contralto; Croxton, bass, and 
myself tenor — did a lot of club and 
concert work at about the 1918-19 
period.” The original mixed uuariet 
was the nucleus of a group that 
recorded a double-faced combination 
of the Rigoletto Quartet and the 
Lucia Sextet, sung in English and is- 
sued in the October. 1915, Columbia 
list. The quartet was sung by 
Kearns, Potter, Harrison and Albert 
Wiederhold, baritone; and the Sex- 
tet by Kearns, Potter, Harrison, 
Croxton, Wiederhold and another 
tenor, Reed Miller. On occasion, Clara 
Moister sang contralto in the mixed 
quartet, and Wiederhold took the 
place of Croxton. 

After Wells had been used for only 
a few records, he dropped out of the 
Stellar Quartet. Henry Bun: served 
briefly, but also soon gave it up — 
probably because he was so busy with 
his •" solo and duet recordings and 
leading the Peerless Quartet. Reed 
Miller then became the second tenor, 
and there were no further personnel 
changes, other than that other tenors 
sometimes filled in for Miller when 
he went on long concert *ours and 
oratorio engagements. When I talked 


with Lewis James a few months ago, 
Mr. James, now program director at 
Radio Station WGN, Chicago, re- 
called that he sometimes sang with 
the Steilars in Miller’s place. The 
quartet disbanded after Miller’s 
death i.n 1923. 

Columbia gave the Stellar Quartet 
the following glowing description in 
record catalogs published while the 
ensemble was at the height of its 
popularity: 

"The admirers ot the four-part sing- 
ing 1 of the Columbia Stellar Quartet are 
so many that a short personal introduc- 
tion to the individual members of this 
unexcelled ensemble will be of real inter- 
est. This quartet sings together only 
for the Columbia Company and each new 
record is a veritable sensation. 

"Charles Harrison, first tenor, whose 
clear voice is so often heard brilliantly 
carrying the aii, is a New Jersey man. 
He commenced voice culture at the age 
of 17 under Leo Koeffler and has been 
tenor at the New York Fifth Avenue 
Church . . . until he entered the con- 
cert field. He has been forced to give 
up a professional career at the call of 
public admirers of ids musical ability. 

"Keed Miller, second tenor, is a native 
of the South, Miller came to New York 
wan homing in his pocket but ability. 
Vvuh a voice no less than a gut, he 
has achieved fame as one of the greatest 
oratorio soioisls Uit country has ever 
known. From coast to coast ne has been 
called to smg m chorus productions. 

“Andrea S'ano, baritone, is above all 
a ’singer.' From a boy he sang for him- 
self and his friends. In 1910 he left his 
church position to step up on the con- 
cert and operatic stage. Conried, of 
operatic fame, selected Sarto for bari- 
tone work at the Metropolitan, and from 
that time he has grown in popular 
esteem throughout the country as a con- 
cert singer of rare excellence and 
sterling character. 

“Frank Croxton, bass, was born in 
Kentucky and was educated at the Ken- 
tucky University. At the youthful age 
of six his remarkable voice was develop- 
ing under the tuLorship of his father. 
At twenty-one he came to New York 
and built up a reputation as soloist with 
orchestras and choral societies through- 
out the United States. The outstanding 
quality of Oroxton's \oice is an unusual 
clearness seldom found in a voice of 
such low bass register. In his solo pas- 
sages this clarity is particularly notice- 
able," 

Reading the foregoing, Columbia 
patrons must have felt that the Stel- 
lar Quartet was the finest group of 
its kind in the world. A 1919 article 
attributed much of the credit for the 
quartet’s success to Charles Prince : 

"Practically che only conductor who 
has spent his entire career in the 
recording field, Prince has unquestion- 
ably been one of the moving spirits 
which havt: made Columbia records what 
they are today. The SLellar Quartet . . . 
is another of Prince's musical children. 
His remarkable pianism enables Prince 
to go over selections and Instruct the 
perfect interpretation before artists 
stand before the horn. This he does 

over and over with tireless interest — 
his one aim being a perfect record.” 

Like many other popular recording- 
groups, the Columbia Quartet used 
more than one name. In singing- 

popular music .it was known as the 
Broadway Quartet, and I suspect it 
may also have been, on Columbia 
records, the Knickerbocker Quartet 

a different group from the Edison 
organization of the same name. Sarto 
sometimes called himself Edgar Stod- 
dard, and Harrison and Albert 

Wiederhold made duets as Billy Bur- 
ton and Herbert Stuart. As has al- 
ready been brought out, HoighjDono- 


van was another disguise for Ham- 
son, and some of his Columbia solos 
were issued in the 1920’s under the 
Harmony and Velvetone labels and 
credited to “Charles Hilton.” I have 
a National Music Lover's record 
(made, I believe, by Grey Gull), of 
an operatic aria sung in English by 
“Hugo Donivetti”! 

Once, discussing various Columbia 
artists in a letter to me, the veteran 
Columbia executive, Frank Dorian, 
who died in 1939, remarked: 

“Charles Harrison was a tenor 
soloist on records long before the 
Stellar Quartet was organized. His 
repertoire was almost unlimited, but 
he specialized in ballads and grand 
opera arias. In his heyday he was 
probably one of the largest selling 
recording artists in the world.” Mr. 
Dorian said he thought Harrison be- 
longed on any list of the greatest 
popular recorders. 

As a member of the Edison re- 
cording staff, the blue-eyed, brown- 
haired, slightly-built Charles Har- 
rison had the supervision of Thomas 
A. Edison himself. He was the sub- 
ject of this flattering description in 
a 1914 Edison Blue Amberol record 
catalog: 

“Up to the past year his work has 
been confined principally to church 
singing, but in the short time which he 
bus devoted to concerts and recitals he 
has gained a pronounced and welt-de- 
served success. His voice is notable lor 
us freshness and vivluness of tone. It 
has life and is absolutely free from the 
deadly monotony of so many tenor 
voices. It responds perfectly to his 
sympathetic touch. His voice has power, 
tonal purity and sweetness.” 

Equally flattering were the news- 
paper comments on Harrison’s re- 
citals. A typical example is the fol- 
lowing from a 1916 issue of the 
Sedalia (Mo.) Democrat: 

“Charles Harrison fulfilled every ex- 
pectation and surpassed any tenor 
Sedalia ever heard. His voice is beauti- 
ful, even and sympathetic, with never a 
harsh tone— and his wonderful artistry 
made every song a gem.” 

There were plenty of unusual ex- 
periences in Charlie Harrison’s recital 
career. He was called on to sing for 
a few days with the Eight Famous 
Victor Artists, while the troupe was 
touring Texas, because of Henry 
Burr's being summoned home, ow- 
ing to the death of his wife’s daugh- 
ter by a former marriage. He says, 
“Henry Burr was a fine fellow and 
thought a lot of his stepdaughter.” 
Almost the same remark was made 
to me by Burr’s widow, Mrs. Cecelia 
McClaskey, in a telephone conver- 
sation I had with her during my visit 
to Chicago last October. She said, 
“He was a wonderful man. I was a 
widow when he married me, and no- 
body could have been better to my 
daughter than he was.” 

Harrison says that he ran into 
every sort of weather, but mostly 
bad, during his travels as a recitalist. 
“I recall,” he writes, “going through 
all kinds of snow and stuff one winter 
while concertizing; again, while in 
Houston, Texas, one spring, the 
floods were so bad I had to go in 
and out of a back door, then ‘float’ 
to the other side of the street in a 
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boat, to get to the Auditorium and 
back the same way. The house 'was 
packed for the recital! I think I still 
prefer Maine in summer and winter, 
for Fve experienced every month 
there and like them all. Maybe if I 
live long enough I'll end my days 
there.” 

In the late 1920's Harrison sang 
briefly with the famous radio and 
recording ensemble, the Revelers. He 
also organized for radio work. tne 
Eveready Mixed Quartet, consisting 
of Beulah Gaylord Young, soprano; 
Rose Bryant, contralto; himself, tenor; 
Wilfred Glenn (founder of the 
Revelers) , bass, and Tom Griselle, 
pianist. (Griselle won a $10,000 
prize for a symphony that took first 
place in a contest sponsored in 1927 
by the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany). The tenor also sang in a male 
ensemble consisting of himself; 
Arnold Morgan, lead; Theodore Webb, 
baritone; Ellsworth Sliker, bass, and 
Stuart Ross, pianist. 

But, getting back to the days of 
acoustic recording, some of the most 
picturesque experiences of Charles 
Harrison's career were those he had 
with the great, but crotchety, inven- 
tor, Thomas A. Edison. “The Old 
Man” had brought out his wonderful 
Diamond Disc phonograph, which 
perfectly “re-created” the exact 
quality of a singer's voice and couldn’t 
be detected, in direct -comparison, 
from the living tones as long as the 
singer was careful to sing exactly 
as loud as the phonograph and not 
to use his full power. In other words, 
while the quality of the reproduction 
was precisely like the real thing, the 
singers, in making, records, didn’t 
sing as loud as they would naturally 
do when appearing before a huge 
audience in a large concert hall. Ob- 
viously, this meant, that in giving 
“tone tests,” they couldn't cut loose 
with all the strength of their lungs, 
but had to keep on “the phonograph 
level.” It was this compulsory re- 
straint that caused envious dealers 
for other makes of phonographs to in- 
sist that singers "imitated” the Edi- 
son- instrument. In 1926 Edison 
bz'ought out the Edisonic soundbox 
which gave a louder reproduction 
than the original light-weight equip- 
ment. 

Now I shall let Charlie Harrison 
tell in his own words the story of his 
misadventures with Mr. Edison, which 
removed him for a time from the 
roster of Edison artists: 

“I was making- tone tests ut the 
Orange ‘cage' each week, and. at the 
same time was recording operatic arias 
in English. The ‘cage’ was the glass 
room which ‘the old man' had in his 
Orange laboratory. I used to go there 
one hour a week to sing vocal excer- 
cises and anything he might ask me to 
do. This was a separate arrangement 
from my recording contract. 

'■Well,- Mr. Edison criticized one of 
my opera arias and laboratory, workers 
kidded me about it, so I foolishly made 
the remark that he couldn't hear, any- 
way, so why should -he be the judge as 
lo whether it was suitable for the Metro- 
politan but not on his record? After the 
repert of my critifcism got to the old 
man.. I went to Orange- for my weekly 
testing period, and: .after waiting for 
almost .. .the lull, hour,: motioped to his 
secretary that I wanted an atfdieritre. He 
finally gSt Mr.' 'Edison -1 "lb call 'riffc 1 in-; 


and what a surprise I got! He told me 
to sit down, and when 1 did he put his 
hand to his ear and asked me, ‘What 
was it you said abouL my being deaf 
and couldn’t hear your record?' I was 
quite at my wits' end for a reply and 
before I could think up what to say lie 
told me 1 was through maxing records 
and to go on home! My guarantee was 
paid each month for the full year or 
more it ran. When I was asked to sing 
for one of their big banquets and shows 
in Orange I thought it strange, but went 
to it, sang ’Celeste Aida’ on the stage 
where the banquet tables were set, and 
at the conclusion Walter Miller, the 
Edison recording manager, came to me 
and said Mr. Edison wanted me to sing 
that again, and to stand beside him. 
After I had finished he took my hand 
and told me I was improving. A short 
time later I resumed Edison recording.” 

Apparently, Harrison did not record 
“Celeste Aida” for Edison, or if he 
did it wasn't issued, but he did sing 
the tenor part in an English version 
of the Misere from Trovotore; Dia- 
mond Disc No. 82516. This record had 
a checkered career. It was first sang 
by Agnes Kimball, soprano, and John 
Young, tenor. A few years later it 
was remade by the late Mrs. Kimball 
with Harrison, and in 1923 was done 
over still again by Esther Nelson and 
Charles Hart. Remaking disc records 
was a common practice with Edison; 
and sometimes the artists were 
changed when the original singers, 
for one reason or another, were not 
available. 

The tenor reminisces concerning his 
“tone testing” experiences: 

“That Edison ‘lone test' business, 
which was carried c*n throughout the 
country at one Ume, was quite a trick. 
Fortunately, I could hold my voice vol- 
ume down without losing the quality of 
tone. It was used in churches princi- 
pally, though I did them for stores 
where the records were sold, and in 
clubs where special meetings were held. 
My last one was in Newark, at, I think, 
the Centenary Church, where I had been 
engaged for a recital. I had sung there 
on numerous occasions and they were 
familiar with my voice. After the 
demonstration of the tone test, I was 
asked to sing a group of songs, and al- 
though I tried to hold my voice in check, 
so to speak, the pastor interrupted to 
ask why I did not sing out and give my 
full voice to the listeners. As I was in 
this instance being paid by the church 
and not by Edison, I had to comply, and 
of course everyone noticed the difference. 
The fellows who came there with the 
machine and records of mine were dis- 
gusted and left early, so I was ‘bounced' 
from this work and never did any more 
of it.” 

When a performer has made many 
thousands of records, as Charles Har- 
rison did, it is virtually impossible 
to pick out a few and say they are 
his finest. But, like every other ar- 
tist I have known who sang for all 
the companies, he considers Edison 
recording the best of its period. His 
comment is, “Edison records were the 
nearest to the real thing that I’ve 
ever heard.” Among his acoustically 
recorded Diamond Discs, “Funiculi, 
Funicula” and “Love Me and the 
World is Mine” are particularly good. 
However,. I believe that the Edison 
electric recordings which he sang in 
1928 and 1929 are the most admirable 
of his entire, career. Take,, for in- 
stance, ai trivial song called “Momsy,” 
which he did with a fine male chorus. 
The words and music are cheap, but 
the voice quality is gorgeous. “Love's 
First Kiss” is beautifully saing, and 
Harrison is the only, artist: I. can. re- 


call who made “Sonny Boy” sound 
like respectable music instead of 
trash. To compare his recording with 
that of Al Jolson- or Ruth Etting is 
to realize the vast difference between 
-his dignified restraint and their wal- 
lowing- in pathos. John McCormack 
also recorded “Sonny Boy,” but I — 
no McCormack admirer at any time — 
consider his effort poor beside Har- 
rison’s. 

The tenor was under contract to 
Edison for two records a month when 
the inventor's company went out of 
the phonograph and record business 
in October, 1929. By that time he 
had organized a fine male quartet, 
much on the order of the Columbia 
Stellars, which, while under contract 
to Edison, also recorded by the elec- 
tric method for Victor and Columbia. 
The new group was known as the 
American Singers. At first it con- 
sisted of Harrison as top tenor; the 
Canadian, Redfeme Hollinshead, who 
made Edison records in 1915, second 
tenor; Vernon Archibald, another 
Edison artist, baritone; and our old 
friend, Frank Croxton, bass. Hollins- 
head was soon replaced by Lambert 
Murphy, who previously had been an 
exclusive Victor artist from the be- 
ginning of his recording career in 
1911. (Mr. Murphy is still living, 
and delighted me a few years ago 
by letting me know that he regularly 
reads Favorite Recording Artists), 

I have an undated newspaper clip- 
ping which contains a blurry cut of 
Harrison, Murphy, Archibald and 
Croxton. It says that they “com- 
prise the Old Company Singers, who 
with Dr. Sigmond Spaeth broadcast 
every Sunday at 7 P. M. over WEAF 
and associated stations.” The article 
gives this amusing thumbnail sketch 
of the idiosyncrasies of the four 
singers: 

“Charles Harrison spends his idle 
hours at his home in Summit, N. J., 
with a can of weed killer in one hand 
and a boox on horticulture in the other. 
Eambert Murphy spends as much time 
as he can on his New Hampshire farm, 
with his collection of firearms (he's 
planning to visit Chicago) and his prize- 
winning bird dog. Vernon Archibald is 
hailed as the perfect disciple of lzaak 
Walton. He went two weens without a 
bite and never gave vent to profanity. 
-And Frank Croxton is still trying to 
equal the Si he made on the links way 
back in 1905.” 

Concerning the American Singers, 
Harrison wrote to me in 1948: 

‘‘We serviced Columbia Broadcasting 
System the first year of its life, con- 
tracting for ten hours of broadcasting 
per week at a very handsome salary for 
each one of us, and two women to make 
a sextet. We then free-lanced and then 
did a four-year stretch for Lehigh or 
Old Company Coal and various other 
spot commercials. The war ended all 
that, and so it ended me for radio, too, 
as I would not hang around the offices 
looking for a job. I took to business, 
as did Lambert Murphy.” 

A few months earlier he had 
Written: 

"I would love to do some recording 
work, as my voice is still youthful, but 
for radio only glamour is wanted. Voice 
and musical ability come second.” 

Last year, in a reminiscent mood, 
he said: “You know, Jim, it's diffi- 
cult for me to try to recall Some-jof 
the artists who recorded; with me, . as 
I used) i. various: names, and; I know 

>:i ,.1-r'j i'iq (CONTINUED. ON PAGE 28) 
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HEIRLOOM ANTIQUES 

By Appointment — Telephone Reading 4-1510 

201 E. Lancaster Ave., Shillington, Penna. 



ILLUSTRATED 

Very old, Fronch classic 
Tomplo design mantel 
clock. Original Fronch 
works. Dark wood with 
brass ornamontatlon. 8 - 
dav strike. IB'/a" high, 
IO'/ 2 " wide. 

PRICE 548 


French early 1800’s hlack 
marble clock with deli - 
cato gold decoration. 
Unusual whito porce- 
lain and brass compen- 
sating pendulum. Porce- 
lain dial with oxposod 
oscapoment. I 6 V 2 " high. 
D'/a" wldo. 

PRICE $44 


French brass and glass mantel clock. Solid 
brass case with 4 solid pillars. Heavy 
bevelled glass in all 4 sides. Glass in 

front door curved. French works, time 
only. Porcelain dial. 12" high, widc_$75.00 
Marked Royal Bonn china clock. Shaded 
brown background with beautiful floral 
decoraLion on white. S-doy strike. 10%" 

high, S%" wide -10.00 

Junghons Westminster chime mantel clock. 
Chased brass dial. Rcct. design. Chimes 
on VI -hour and chimes and strikes on 

hour. 16" high, 12" wide. 8-day 70.00 

Small cottago alarm clock. 1-day works. 

Plain case with rosewood veneer on bnso 

and door. 11%" high, 7%" wide-- 20.00 

Forestville Mfg. Co. S-dny weight clock. 
Mahogany Empire case in beautiful, orig- 
inal condition. Original dial and paper. 

35" high, 21" wide — 60.00 

M. Gilbert carved chestnut mantel or wall 
clock. 1S50. 7" dial. Beautifull bmss 

pendulum. Full glass door. Rare In 

chestnut. Original usablo finish 32.00 

Seth Thomas rosewood shelf clock. 1S50, 
Fjnplro caso with pillars and mirror in 
lower part of door. Bnilscyo panel in 
baso.. 8-day strike with alarm attach- 
ment. 16" high, 1014" wide 45.00 

E. N. Wolch singlo steeple In rosewood 
veneer. Unusually good, original condition. 


8-day strike with odd pendulum. 1860- 

DO. 20%" high, 11" wide 31.00 

Wm. L, Gilbert mantel clock in walnut. 

Case rcflnlshed. Nice decoration on door. 

1-day works. 15" high, 11" wide 21.00 

E. Ingraham carved walnut mantel clock. 

Has drop flnlals and upright fluiols In 
rase. Glass painting nlco gold horseshoe 
with plrik rosebuds. Regulator pendulum. 
Rofintshcd. S-day sLrikc. 23" high, 

14" wide 22.50 

E. Ingraham caned mantel clock in cliest- 
nuL. Rcflnlshed In natural wood. 8-day 

strike. 17" high, 12%" wldo 30.00 

Ansonla ebon i zed mctnl caso with gold dec. 
and animal feet. Visible esenpo mechan- 
ism. Beautiful dial. Bevelled glass door. 

S-day strike. 10*4" high, 12’4" wide 25.00 

Ansonia Brass & Copper Co., 1840‘s. All 
rosewood, tall mnntol clock. Original dial, 
original painting on door and original 
paper. Caso solid rosewood throughout 
Door rosewood veneer. 8-day weight. 33" 

high. ID 1 //' wldo 60.00 

French caramel color onyx with brass feet 
and nico brass and onyx pediment decora- 
tion. Simulated gold dial with beautiful 
tiligreo work In center. Bevelled glass 
door. Good French works. 8- day strike. 

16" high to top of flnial. 8%" wide 38.50 


ALL ABOVE CLOCKS IN RUNNING CONDITION. 

OVER 100 OTHER OLD CLOCKS IN RUNNING CONDITION. SEND FOR FREE LIST. 
PHOTOS 20c EACH. ALSO CHINA AND GLASS. WRITE WANTS. 

SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE. NO C. O. D.’s. SHIPMENTS BY EXPRESS COLLECT. 

rnlip 


IMPORTED CUCKOO CLOCKS «; 

A real Cuckoo clock! The bird pops out of<| 
the swinging door and “Cuckoos” the time], 
every hour and half hour. SPECIAL NO. q 
103H. $13.75, wholesale only. Other models'*; 
to choose from. 

Replacement parts for all Cuckoo clocks 
New bellows, bellows releathered, hands. <» 
chains, weights, pendulums, birds, dials. <; 
numerals, gongs, etc. <► 

<» 

Each piece burned in the wood, <J 

“Made Irn 1951". ![ 

Write for 32 page catalogue, 25c. 

RALPH HERMAN CLOCK HOUSE;: 

Brooklyn 18, New York | 

tfc J 



TIMEPIECES 


RESTORED ANTIQUE CLOCKS. Large 
stock, all running. Stamp for list. Dial 
refinishing. — Vandervort, 30S Bprtl^y. 
Moberley, Mo. jly 6045 


COLLECTORS! DEALE RSI Do your 
own clock repairing, refinishlng. Com- 
plete Instructions in “Clock Collector’s 
Handbook,” $1. postpaid.— Kenneth Kar- 
sten, Compo Parkway, Westport. Conn 

Jal22741 


FOR SALE: Watches and watch move- 
ments for collectors. Send for free list 
to — C. E. Ham, P. O. Box 1745, Boston 
5, Mass. mhl481 


HOUR GLASSES 


Wanted to buy one or more hour 
glasses. Give price and description. 
— F. L. Meadow, San Marcos, Texas. 

mh!152 


Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

some of them did also. I did record 
duets with Sarto, Wiederhold, Crox- 
ton, James, Miller, Glenn, Clifford 
Cairns and Reinald Werrenrath; also 
Helen Clark, Elizabeth Spencer, 
Nanette Flack, Grace Kerns, Lucy 
Isabelle Marsh, Elsie Baker, Margaret 
Woodrow Wilson (daughter of Presi- 
dent Wilson) Lucy Gates, and others.” 
Charlie might have added another 
tenor, Everett Clarke, to this list of 
duet partners. I don't question his 
statement that he recorded with all 
these singers but in some instances 
the records may not have been issued. 
Off-hand, I can't recall any published 
duets with Werrenrath, Margaret 
Wilson and Lucy Gates. And he 
seems to be one of the few Victor 
singers who never did a duet with 
Billy Murray! Of course, Harrison 
has never tried to be a comedian, 
and his style and that of “The Denver 
Nightingale” are poles apart. 

Charles Harrison, the “tenor with 
a voice in a million” (as the Victor 
supplement writer termed him in 
commenting on his 1917 record of 
“Any Place is Heaven if You are 
Near Me” and “When I Found the 
Way to Your Heart”) is now back in 
the music business-. Since December, 
1947, he has been teaching voice for 
the Newark Conservatory of Music, 
which specializes in musical training 
for former service men and women. 
He teaches five days a week and does 
church singing on Sundays. Those 
who had the good fortune to attend 
the September, 1950, John Bieling 
Day will remember that Harrison 
brought with him one of his pupils, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 



NAWCC 


V.'Iiy You CiiouiJ Join 
The National Association of 
Watch and Clock Collectors. 
Write for free, eight-page 
descriptive folder. 

Box 299-H Bronxville 8, N. Y. 



Clock movements, full chime grand- 
father and grandmother regulator, 
30-hour Insert units, clock supplies, 
dials, bezels, barometer insert units. 

WANTED: Old movements, dials, cases, eto. 

Wrlto for Broohura - Stamp, Ploase 

R. W. H O L W 1 C K 

177 S. Anacapa St., Ventura, Calif. 

jlye 

1 



CLOCK DIALS 
STEEPLE CLOCKS 
4%" or 5" Dials. Can be cut to fit 
any Steeple Clock. Cards. 5%x7" 
and 7x11" overall. 

OTHER CLOCKS DIALS 
Size Dials: 2%"-2%"-S%"-3%"-4%"- 
3"-G%"-7%" & 8". wit 1" margin. 
Can bo assorted lots. 

One 50o; 3 for SI. Doz. $3. Postfree. 
Primed on Glazed Index Bristol 


3 smallest sixes alsb, on glazed gummed paper. 

State Preference. tfo 


W. L. KENDALL 

629 W. Willis, Detroit, Michigan 
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ANNOUNCING 

A superb, authoritative book with pictures 
and descriptions of hundreds of the finest 
pieces of furniture made in America during 
*he Queen Anne and Chippendale periods . 

Joseph Downs 

AMERICAN 

FURNITURE 

Illustrated with 401 Gravure 
pictures and 10 Color plates! 

A remarkable opportunity to know and 
appreciate the distinguishing charaieter- 
istics of the various classes of lurmture 
made in America during the eighteenth 
century is offered in th.s important 
volume. Here more than TOO examples 
of the finest craftsmanship, selected 
from innumerable pieces of the Queen 
Anne and Chippendale styles in the 
Winterthur Museum, are illustrated in 
gravure, and described on facing pages. 
Most of these masterpieces have never be- 
fore been pictured. Among Lhem are signed 
pieces by William Suvery, Thomas 
Tufft. John Goddard. John Townsend, 
Adam S. Coe, John Pimm. Benjamin 
I'Yothingham, Adam Hums, Reuben 
Beman, Jr., John Elliott, Kneeland and 
Adams and numerous others. Expert 
cabinetmakers of Salem, Boston, New- 
port, New York. Connecticut. New Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia and Maryland are 
represented 

Joseph Downs, Curator of the Henry 
Francis du Pont Winterthur Museum, is 
universally recognized as Lhe outstand- 
ing authority on American decorative 
arts. He was (or nearly twenty years 
Curator of the’ American Wing of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York. 

The illustrations were carefully selected 
to show not only rare and beautiful 
pieces of furniture but also (he skill and 
independence of American cabinetmakers. 
Numerous examples of each class of 
furniture are shown. The items pictured 
include: beds, chairs, chests of drawers, 
tall clocks, couches or daybeds, desks 
and bookcases, fire-screens and candle- 
sticks, looking glasses, sofas and settees, 
tables. 

The detailed description of each piece 
includes: Place of origin, date of con- 
struction, name of maker, r klnd of wood, 
dimensions, special features, etc. 

Every effort was tf-ken "io make this 
a volume of particular distinction. The 
pages are large. Ox -12 inches, beautifully 
printed on paDer of .superior duality, 
bound in fine cloth with title and decor- 
aiions in gold. 

This handsome vHume is scheduled 
for publication on March 25 at $17.50. 

Special P re publication Offer 
All orders placed before March 25 will be 
filled at the special price of $14. Order now 
to receive your First Edition copy and save 

# 3 . 50 . 

Absolute Satisfaction Guaranteed 

PAUL A. RUDDELL 

461 Ben Franklin Station 
Washington 4, D. C. 

Send fpr free catalog of 

“America’s Largest Selection of 
Books on Antiques” 

mho 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

Charles Pinto, who gave an excellent 
rendition of Toselh’s “Serenade.” 

The tenor explains his fondness for 
Maine, and makes clear the pleasure 
he finds in his present home at 49 
Fairview Avenue, New Providence 
Township, New Jersey, in the fol- 
lowing: 

“I followed my teacher, Bristol, with 
quite a few of his other pupils, to 
Maine for summer study and was sold 
on Lhe idea. This was 1917. I purchased 
a ‘camp' in Harrison, which I had made 
over into a coLtage wiLh two cabins, and 
from which 1 commuted to New York 
and Camden for recording work, and Lhen 
radio programs. When my wife and E 
were married we carried on a summer 
school of instruction, to which students 
and teachers came for refresher courses. 
The war ended all that, so in 1946 1 sold 
the place, as we could not spend sum- 
mers there anv more. Back in 1928 I 
purchased a 'show place' in Summit, 
New Jersey, but it was too much for 
me to carry, what with caretakers, etc., 
so that was sold and we came to New 
Providence Township in. 1942. Not lik- 
ing that neighborhood, we finally located 
our present home, which L bought, and 
we moved in on December 17, 1946. the 
most comfortable and satisfactory bun- 
galow we've ever been in. We hope we 
are set for the rest of our lives, as we 
can go to Maine each summer for a 
short stav In another camp.” 

On this buovantlv optimistic note 
let's dismiss the brilliant tenor and 
lovable gentleman. Charles Harrison, 
and pav our respects to the . distaff 
side of the family. Though few record 
collectors suspect it. Mrs. Harrison 
was for several years a recording 
artist of considerable distinction. She 
was in fact. Beulah Gaylord Young, 
who has already been mentioned more 
than once in this article. 

The ladv with the beautiful high 
soprano voice recalls that she had an 
audition with Columbia in 1911 and 
made some solo numbers. Like nearly 
everybody else who worked for 
Columbia, she sang with the Peerless 
Quartet and did duets with Henry 
Burr. She was ton soprano of the 
Victoria Ladies’ Quartet when she 
began her recording activities, and 
during an audition the recording 
manager asked if she would like to 
do some solo work. She would — and 
did. 

Then Beulah Gaylord Young heard 
Charles Harrison’s first record. She 
admired his voice and decided she 
wanted to meet him. That record of 
“Cujas Animam” was an historic disc 
in more than one respect, for it not 
only launched Charles Harrison’s 
recording career, but also resulted, 
eventually, in the marriage of Soprano 
Young and Tenor Harrison in 1925. 
Prior to that, however, they had done 
much singing together on records and 
in recitals throughout the East. 

• During her active Columbia period, 
Mrs. Harrison was the soprano of the 
Columbia Mixed Quartet, usually with 
Clara Moister, Harrison and Wieder- 
hold as the other members. These 
singers also were the soloists in the 
Columbia Light Opera Company, to- 
gether with another soprano. Idelle 
Patterson, Frank Croxton and Reed 
Miller. A charming duet by “Young 
and Harrison” is the 1912 Columbia 
record of “Are You Going to Dance?” 


from “The Count of Luxembourg” 
with “Where the Edelweiss is Bloom- 
ing,” from “Hanky Panky,” sung by 
the soprano, with Henry Burr as her 
partner, on the other side. 

Although Mrs. Harrison recorded 
mostly for Columbia, she was repre- 
sented in the February, 1914, Edison 
Blue Amberol list with cylinder No. 
2218, “My Chain of Memories,” writ- 
ten by Mrs. Herbert Ingraham in 
memory of her husband, who had won 
prominence during his short life as 
a composer of song hits. The Febru- 
ary Edison Phonograph Monthly Re- 
view contained the soprano’s photo, 
one that showed her smiling happily, 
and a biographical note: 

"Beulah Gaylord Younpr, for three 
seasons of the Victoria Eadies’ Quartet, 
is well known in club, concert and 
church work. She sang 1 for nearly ten 
years in Summit. Nev. Jersey, at the 
Methodist Episcopal Church ; at present 
she is soloist at the 33rd Street Collegian 
Baptist Church. New Voik CiLy. Her 
voice is of beautiful quality, perfectly 
placed, and her songs are always ex- 
quisitely rendeied. That her records are 
bound Lo become favor! Les seems already 
assured, although she is a newcomer 
to the ranks of Edison artists.” 

I have one association concerning 
Mrs. Harrison, whom I have yet to 
meet in person, with which this sketch 
may close. For a good many years 
one of my favoi'ite records has been 
a Columbia of a 1912 Irving Berlin 
success. “Run Home and Tell Your 
Mother.” It is sung by Molly Ames, 
soprano, with the Peerless Quartet in 
the refrain. The soprano’s voice is so 
fresh, youthful and attractive that on 
first hearing the record I wondered 
who the mysterious Molly Ames could 
be. In my imagination I gave her the 
nickname of "Pretty Molly,” be- 
cause I imagined her to be an ex- 
tremely pretty girl. “Molly Ames” 
made only one record, and I decided 
that she probably was a now for- 
gotten vaudeville singer who had ex- 
perimented briefly with recording. I 
remember asking* the late Albert 
Campbell, the top tenor of the Peer- 
dess Quartet, who Molly Ames was, 
and he replied that he couldn’t re- 
member working with anybody by 
such a name. 

Then ChaHie Harrison. i.n returning 
thanks for the “wonderful time” he 
said he'd had at the John Bieling Day 
party, asked if he might bring his 
wife next time, because she too had 
been a recording artist. “She made 
records,” he casually wrote, “under 
the names of Beulah Gaylord Young 
and Molly Ames.” (He might also 
have mentioned, if he had thought of 
it. that they made a Pathe record of 
“Georgia Moon” in 19J 6 under the 
team name of Charles Harrison and 
Beulah Gaylord — probably the last 
record they sang together). Perhaps 
yo-u can imagine my glee when I 
realized that the mystery of “Molly 
Ames” was a mystery no longer! 

I eagerly looked forward to the 
prospect of seeing not only my friend 
Charlie again, but “Mollv Ames” as 
well, in September, 1951. Unfortu- 
nately, it turned out that there was 
no Bieling, Day party last year, and I 
have still to meet "Pretty Molly.” 
Perhaps I shall have that privilege in 
1952. I certainly hope so! 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

ESTELLA LOUISE MANN 

( And Some Forgotten Woman” Singers') 

By JIM WALSH 


P as t twenty years talk 
about the Forgotten Man” has been 
a commonplace of American politics. 
But anyone studying* the record cata- 
logs of the early phonograph com- 
panies is likely to think more about 

the Forgotten Woman.” Most men 
who made records in the 1890’s and 
early 1900’s are still well remembered, 
but their feminine counterparts are a 
forlorn, forgotten group, whose names 
mean little to music lovers today. 

Fifty years or so ago the soprano 
voice was so difficult to record that it 
nearly always emerged from the 
phonograph as a blasting, squawking 
travesty of the real thing. The Edi- 
son Company did not claim complete 
success in its efforts to remove the 
“blast” from soprano cylinders until 
it began to issue records in Septem- 
ber, 1905, by an accomplished Austra- 
lian singer, Marie Narelle. Her ren- 
ditions of “Killarney” and “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold” were wide- 
ly praised as “the first perfect sopra- 
no records.” 

Contraltos usually fared somewhat, 
if not a great deal better, with the 
result that most of the brown wax 
cylinders by feminine artists were the 
work of ladies esteemed for their 
deep, chesty tones. Top notes of 
tenors also came out often as a 
screech and caused baritone record- 
ings to be preferred. Even so, it was 
not so hard to make decent tenor 
records as it was to avoid caricatur- 
ing the soaring tones of soprano. Yet, 
in spite of all handicaps, reasonably 
satisfactory soprano records some- 
times were achieved. 

I imagine that few, if any, readers 
of HOBBIES own solo records by 
Estella Louise Mann, whose phono- 
graph career began in 1896 and ended 
around 1900, when the brown wax 
cylinder, although still the dominant 
medium of recording and reproduc- 
tion, was soon to give way to the 
black gold-moulded cylinder and the 
scratchy, but much less fragile, disc. 

■Perhaps a few of the cylinders in 
which Miss Mann sang as a member 
of the once noted Lyric Trio have 
escaped destruction, but it's doubtful 
that any of her unassisted efforts 
have survived. As veteran collectors 
know, the “brownwaxes,” besides be- 
ing easy to break, lacked volume and 
easily fell victims to fungus growths 
that destroyed the sound even if the 
cylinders remained intact. 

So it happens that Estella Mann 
has become such a “forgotten woman” 
that her name is recognized by few 
record specialists today. Instead of 
being, by current standards, a “Fav- 
orite Pioneer Recording Artist,” she 



This illustration shows Estella Louise Mann, 
the first and perhaps the only woman to own 
a record company, as she sings into a group 
of horns. 


is the most obscure singer about 
whom I have written during the ten 
years in which this department has 
appeared. But it should not be for- 
gotten that Miss Mann, who died so 
recently as 1947, was a favorite with 
the comparatively small number of 
persons who bought cylinders for 
home use in the Spanish-American 
War period, and the much larger 
number who listened through ear- 
tubes in “slot machine parlors.” 

Estella Mann may have been the 
first woman to make a career of sing- 
ing for the new-fangled “talking 
machines,’ and she was almost cer- 
tainly the first feminine artist to 
operate her own record company, 
which began issuing Lyrics cylinders 
(named, I imagine, for the Trio) in 
1898. I don’t think I have ever heard 
the recorded voice of Miss Mann, but 
all available information agrees that 
she was a concert singer of high 
standing*, an accomplished artist with 
a beautiful, well controlled, soprano 
voice. A pioneer of pioneers, she de- 
serves to have her life story told and 
the history of her accomplishments 
preserved. 

Although I have said Miss Mann 
probably was the first professional 
woman recording artist, I do not 
mean that she was the first woman to 
sing into a phonograph. It may be 
impossible to determine to whom that 
honor belongs. From the earliest 
days of Edison’s original crude tin- 
foil device, both men and women were 
eager to hear their voices issue from 
experimental “phonograms.” Tradi- 


tion says that the first record made 
in England was sung by Mrs. Pierre 
Ronalds, a lifelong friend of Sir 
Arthur Sullivan. In 1877 Sir Arthur 
set music to Adelaide Proctor’s poem, 
“The Lost Chord,” while he watched 
by the bedside of his dying brother. 
Snortly after its publication the song 
became the greatest ballad, or “semi- 
classic” success England had known 
in 40 years. Sullivan gave Mrs. 
Ronalds the original manuscript of 
the song, and she sang it into a tin- 
foil phonograph. By her instructions, 
the manuscript was buried with her. 
I wonder what became of that record! 

There is a persistent story that 
“the Swedish Nightingale,” Jenny 
Lind, who died in 1887, ten years 
after the invention of the phonograph, 
also made a record, but no one seems 
to know whether it still exists. In 
the early 1890’s an enterprising Edi- 
son dealer in San Francisco engaged 
a talented young soprano, name un- 
recorded, to sing cylinders of “Ave 
Maria,” which were sold to the some- 
wnat gullible public as replicas of the 
voice of Mrs. Thomas A. Edison. 
Many opera stars, among them Nellie 
Melba and Adelina Patti, made Bet- 
tini cylinders in the ’90’s, but these 
were chiefly for Bettini's private col- 
lection ratner than commercial dis- 
tribution. “Edison House,” in Lon- 
don, even had a woman announcer, 
who officiated on August 2, 1890, 
when Kenneth Landfrey recorded the 
bugle call that he had sounded 36 
years before at the Charge of the 
Light Bridgade in the Crimean War. 
(The same bugle had been used at 
the Battle of Waterloo.) 

The still charming Edith Helena, 
one of the finest eolortura sopranos 
of her day, sang; in 1898 for the crude 
seven-inch Berliner discs, and Alice 
Nielsen and her “double quartet” 
made records that same year. A Miss 
Helen Jenygne also sang “The Meba 
Waltz” for Berliner. In preceding 
articles I have referred to Grace 
Spencer, yet happily with us, as “The 
First Lady of the Phonograph,” but 
Miss Spencer (Mrs. Willard Foster 
Doolittle) says her diary shows that 
she made her first cylinders, under 
the personal supervision of Mr. Edi- 
son, in 1897. She therefore was pre- 
ceded by Miss Mann, but Miss 
Spencer does appear to be the first 
woman who made a Victor record. 
About a year ago The Billboard pub- 
lished a notice of the death in New 
York on January 19, 1951, of Mrs. 
Kate Ellis Hobby, 90, “who made 
some of the first song recordings for 
the late Thomas A. Edison on the 
original gramophone. . . . The wax 
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cylinders used in cutting the songs 
were lost when a fire destroyed Edi- 
son's laboratory.” 

The Edison fire occurred in Decem- 
ber, 1914. The Billboard displayed 
the layman's usual inaccuracy in re- 
ferring to recorded music. Edison of 
course had nothing to do with the 
gramophone invented by Emile Ber- 
liner. Wax cylinders could not be 
played on a gramophone, and it was 
the Edison phonograph for which 
Mrs. Hobby sang. Until I read the 
death notice I had never heal'd of this 
lady and have no idea when and what 
she recorded. 

Since beginning to make notes for 
this article I have been going through 
old catalogs, tracing the first appear- 
ances of “the forgotten women,” and 
I should like to mention more of them, 
even though this involves a brief 
postponement of my account of 
Estella Mann's career. I feel an 
obligation to give the other, erstwhile 
sopranos and contraltos at least this 
passing mention, because they are un- 
likely to become the subjects of later 
individual sketches. 

In 1894 the United States Record 
Company, which made “New Jersey” 
cylinders in Newark, issued what the 
distinguished banjo virtuoso, Fred 
Van Eps, tells me was the first com- 
plete record catalog ever published 
by any company. It contains no rec- 
ords by women. The 1896 Columbia 
list also lists no feminine performers. 
In 1897, however, there were 14 by a 
contralto, Maud Foster, with the com- 
ment that “Miss Foster's records are 
well known. They rank among the 
best of female voice records, and are 
in great demand.” 

The Foster numbers ran from 2255 
to 2268, and the titles were “Down 
in Poverty Row,” “Oh, Uncle John!” 
“Arrah, Go On !” “Little Alabama 
Coon,” “Girl Wanted,” “The Picture 
in My Heart,” “Sliding Down Our 
Cellar Door,” “The Sunshine of Para- 
dise Alley,” “I Want Yer, Ma Honey,” 
“Henrietta,” “Dad's the Engineer,” 
“The Midway in the Moon,” “I Don't 
Want to Play in Your Yard” and 
“Mama Says It's Naughty.” A few 
of these songs are still well known 
after 54 years. Most are ballads, but 
a few are humorous. 

Maud Foster's eminence as the only 
woman singer for Columbia didn't 
last long. There were as yet no per- 
manent master records, and it may 
be that her voice couldn't endure the 
strain of singing the same songs 
dozens of times by the “round.” Her 
name is not in the 1899 catalog, but 
there is a list of 19 solos by Miss 
Minnie Emmett. According to the 
annotator, “The records of Miss 
Minnie S. Emmett's songs are the 
most successful and popular ever 
made of! the female voice. Miss Em- 
mett has a clear and strong soprano 
voice of great range and sweetness.” 
The songs were nearly all the “old 
standard” type, with no comedy in- 
cluded, but in 1903 Miss Emmett sang 
a Columbia disc, No. 731, of a humor- 
ous selection, “If Money Talks It 
Ain't On Speaking Terms With Me.” 
She made several Columbia records 
in 1905, but gradually disappeared 


from the lists before coming back 
from 1910 to 1918 as one of the sing- 
ers for Albert Benzler's U. S. Ever- 
lasting cylinders. 

Although Minnie Emmett is en- 
titled to only incidental mention in 
this article dealing with the life of 
Estella Mann, I can't resist setting 
down here a rather pathetic story 
which the late Albert Campbell once 
told me about Miss Emmett, who may 
just possibly still be alive. 

A1 said be had gone to see an old 
friend in a home for retired actors. 
In the lobby he glanced at an elderly 
woman wearing dark glasses. Not 
recognizing her, and assuming she 
was blind, Campbell didn't mean to 
stop. But the old lady wasn't blind. 
She imperiously exclaimed: “Albert 
Campbell, how dare you come in here 
without speaking to me!” It was 
Minnie Emmett, whom he had imag- 
ined dead long ago. Her sight was 
bad, but not so bad that she couldn't 
recognize black-haired, twinkly-eyed 
A1 Campbell. I have never heard of 
the soprano's death, so it may be 
that she yet lives in the actors' home, 
peering wistfully or commandingly at 
casual visitors through those dark 
glasses. 

The 1899 Edison cylinder catalog 
contains solo records by four women, 
with three listed as contraltos — Anna 
Barthold, May Kelso and Marguerite 
Newton. I know nothing of Anna 
Barthold, except that she was repre- 
sented by half a dozen sentimental 
songs. May Kelso also sang a few 
solos but is now best remembered as 
a duet partner of the late John Biel- 
ing. Marguerite Newton was the 
most prolific of Edison's 1899 lady 
recorders. Although it is generally 
believed that Ada Jones was the first 
woman to sing comic numbers suc- 
cessfully, and she probably was the 
first to take part in humorous spoken 
sketches, this ancient Edison list in- 
cludes many so-called “coon songs” by 
Miss Newton, with such titles as “Mr. 
Johnson, Turn Me Loose,” “Kiss Your 
Goosie Woosie” and “The Lady Friend 
of Mr. Rastus Jackson.” Marguerite 
also sang an occasional sentimental 
trifle, of which “She Is More to Be 
Pitied Than Censured” is character- 
istic. 

Marguerite Newton died ten years 
ago, aged 76. John Bieling told me 
that she was the wife of the famous 
German yodler, George P. Watson, 
who had 18 records in this 1899 list. 
However, no mention is made of Wat- 
son in a Billboard obituary, which 
tells of Miss Newton's death on Jan- 
uary 1, 1942, at her home in Gallit- 
zm, Pennsylvania. The article says 
that “she began her career at the age 
of 14 on the concert stage in New 
York. Later she appeared in vaude 
and in Chautauqua shows. She was 
the first woman whose voice was re- 
corded by the late Thomas A. Edison 
after he perfected the phonograph.” 

The last quoted sentence need not 
be taken at face value. Whenever a 
pioneer recording artist dies, the pub- 
lications using death' notices say that 
the performer was one of the first— 
or usually the first — to sing for Edi- 
son. And just when did Thomas A. 



A profile view of the late Estella Mann, as 
she appeared at the height of her career. 


Edison “perfect” the phonograph? 

Also listed in the 1899 Edison cata- 
log are several records sung in Span- 
ish by Senorita Godoy, whose voice 
quality isn't indicated. The senorita 
and the Misses Newton and Kelso are 
the only women shown in a 1900 
group photograph of 42 Edison art- 
ists. 

Likewise in the 1899 list — and here 
we get back for a moment to the rank- 
ing heroine of this article — is a list 
of eight songs by ‘‘the original Lyric 
Trio — Estella L. Mann, John Havens 
and Wm. F. Hooley.” These cylin- 
ders, one or two of which we may hope 
are still extant somewhere, were No. 
4804, 4800, “Attila” (presumably the 
“Praise Ye” trio) ; 4801, “The Flow- 
ers That Bloom in the Spring”; 4802, 
“You Remember 'Twas Six Months 
Ago”; 4903, “No, No, 'Tis You”; 
“Farewell, My Own”; 4805, “Bell 
Trio”; 4806, “Unchain the Dogs of 
War”; and 4807, “When I Was a 
Boy.” Numbers 4802 and 4806 were 
from Sousa's opera, “The Bride 
Elect” ; 4803 was from "Olivette” ; 
4801 from “The Mikado,” and the re- 
maining three from “Pinafore.” 
“When I Was a Boy” surely should 
be “When I Was a Lad.” 

By May, 1901, May Kelso and Mar- 
guerite Newton still had some rec- 
ords in the Edison catalog, but poor 
Anna Barthold was missing. No new 
women singers had been added, and 
the “Original Lyric Trio” was now 
composed of Grace Spencer, soprano, 
in the place of Estella Mann; Harry 
Macdonough as tenor, instead of John 
Havens, and Hooley remaining as 
bass. In the fall of 1902, when the 
gold-moulded cylinders had been in- 
troduced (no more Edison “brown 
waxes” were made after July 25 of 
that year), all the women just men- 
tioned were missing, and the only 
feminine vocalist was a contralto. 
Miss Louise Roberts. The January, 
1903, supplement contained a rendi- 
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tion of^X^m^the- Merry_Postillion,” 
by a soprano, 'Miss Hallie White, 
while Miss Minnie De Rue Fay, Con- 
tralto, sang "a coon love song,” 
“Moon, Moon, Moon.” Corinne Mor- 
gan, the first woman recording artist 
to gain a large following on Edison 
cylinders, had begun making duets 
with Frank C. Stanley in 1902, and 
Edith Chapman, soprano, singing as 
“Miss Chappell,” appeared in 1903 as 
a duet partner of George M. Strick- 
lett. 

In 1904 a mysterious Miss Daisy 
Boulais, who took “soubrette” parts 
in a few “rube” sketches with Byron 
Harlan and Frank Stanley, and Grace 
Hornby, a New York choir singer, be- 
came one of Stanley's duet partners 
under the pseudonym of Grace Nel- 
son. And then, in March, 1905, came 
Ada Jones, beside whom all the other 
Edison women singers of that period 
pale into insignificance. (Ada, in- 
cidentally, appears to have made test 
records some eight or ten years be- 
fore this.) 

We are already several years past 
the period at which Estella Mann re- 
tired from phonograph work. But be- 
fore leaving the Edison lists, it may 
be interesting to note that what seems 
to have been the first comic monolog- 
recorded by a woman came out in 
October, 1905. It was “The Village 
Seamstress,” adapted from a char- 
acter sketch by Kate Douglas Wiggin, 
and made on Edison cylinder No. 9103 
by Miss Elene Foster — presumably no 
relation to Columbia's Maud. This, 
apparently the only record Miss Fost- 
er ever made, was described as “some- 
thing entirely new in the way of a 
phonograph record. Miss Foster, who 
makes it, is a well-known elocutionist, 
having given readings and recitations 
before many of the leading clubs and 
at select entertainments in various 
parts of the country. She is an un- 
usually clever mimic, as those who 
hear this record will admit. Her por- 
trayal of the garrulous village seam- 
stress, with the latter's characteristic 
repetition of the gossip of the day, 
will be readily recognized as lifelike 
by all familiar with country life.” 

Now, just a glance at the early Vic- 
tor lists before proceeding on to a 
detailed account of the career of Estel- 
la Mann. The first Victor ten inch 
records, beginning with 3000, were 
issued in 1901. The list I have is in- 
complete, but no woman appears as 
an artist, although I believe that 
Grace Spencer sang a few selections, 
which were later renumbered. The 
Lyric Trio, in its later stage of 
Spencer, Macdonough and Hooley, 
however, is present. She also made 
duets with Macdonough for Victor, 
Zonophone and Edison. 

After some of the 3000 series rec- 
ords were renumbered and others 
were discontinued, Victor started 
over at No. 1. In the 700 series there 
are a number of records by the Trin- 
ity Choir, in which unidentified wo- 
men sang. Probably Miss Spencer 
was the soprano. A comedienne, 
Mina Hickman, first appears with No. 
1918, issued in 1902 or 1903. Several 
months afterward, there were solos by 
Edith Helena, and Sallie Stembler 


sang her famous "Laughing Song” in 
1904. Corinne Morgan's first con- 
tralto solos belong to 1903 or 1904, a 
year in which Mina Hickman did some 
more recording. Ada Jones was first 
heard on Victor discs early in 1905. 

And this seems a fairly adequate 
covering of the field of pioneer wo- 
men recording artists, except that it 
occurs to me I have said nothing 
about feminine instrumentalists. 
American companies made no records 
by women musicians for many years, 
considerably after they had been 
given recognition in England. Lillian 
Bryant, who was associated with the 
Edison Bell and Pathe companies, 
made piano solos in 1900. The first 
woman violinist to record in England, 
seems to have been Marie Hall, whose 
Gramophone and Typewriter Com- 
pany discs were popular for many 
years, beginning about 1904. (How- 
ever, I believe the American player, 
Maud Powell, made experimental 
white wax cylinders for Edison that 
were demonstrated at the Paris Ex- 
position of 1889.) Also worthy of 
mention are the bird imitation rec- 
ords made by Maud Dewey, a whis- 
tler, for English companies as early 
as 1900. 

And now, as an afterthought, be- 
fore proceeding to the belated story of 
Estella Mann, I find myself wonder- 
ing about the identity of an old-time 
woman recording artist mentioned in 
the Talking Machine World for Sep- 
tember 15, 1910. Under the heading, 
“A Real Captain of Industry,” the 
article describes the career of Eld- 
ridge R. Johnson and tells of his 
struggles to make a success of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company in 
its fledgling days. I shall quote a 
few sentences that fit appropriately 
into this study of the “forgotten wo- 
men” of the phonograph: . 


“ T remember/ said one who worked 
with the inventor in the early days, 
‘that we had no place for the singers to 
record in except a loft that you got to 
with a ladder. X would scurry around 
and get some poor devil to come and 
sing for a dollar in real money and then 
I'd push him up the ladder and try to 
get a record. Sometimes the voice would 
record and sometimes we would have 
nothina- bur failure. 

“ ‘I sometimes think as I watch Melba 
and Tetrazzini and Farrar singing in 
our laboratory, of a woman I got to 
sing for us once in the beginning. I can 
see her now, a stout, good-natured 
creature who had -come in the rain with- 
out an umbrella, to sing for a dollar 
or so. She had a long feather in her 
hat and it hung over one ear and dripped 
water on the floor of the loft. What a 
time r had getting her up the ladder, 
too! She was a kindly soul, for she en- 
joyed singing into the machine so much 
that she wanted to come back every 
day and work with us.' " 


Judging from her photograph, this 
description rather aptly fits Mar- 
guerite Newton, but I don't know that 
she ever sang for Victor around the 
turn of the century. Alas, the buxom 
lady with the feather in her bonnet 
probably always will be a “woman of 
mystery.” And now, at last, to Estel- 
la Mann, who in those days, was man- 
aging her own record company. 

Frequent reading of old record cat- 
alogs had made the name of Estella 
Mann familiar, but it remained the 
name of a soprano about whom I 
knew nothing until I attended a radio 
newsmen's convention last April in 
Washington. Then Rudolph E. And- 
ersoji, editor of NADA, the National 
Automobile Dealers Association's ma- 
gazine, and author of “The Story of 
the American Automobile,” took me 
for a visit to the Library of Congress. 
There I found a bound volume of the 
first talking machine trade publica- 
tion, The Phonoscope , for the years 
1896 through 1899. The Phonoscope 
was edited by one of the leading re- 
cording artists of that far-away per- 
iod, Russell Hunting, originator of 
the famous “Casey” monologs. 

Checking back through the notes I 
made then, I find a few mentions of 
records by women that had previously 
escaped my attention. There is act- 
ually a reference to a cylinder made 
by Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant and her 
children for “the famous Chinese 
statesman, Li Hung Chang.” That 
was in November, 1896. A couple of 
months later, the magazine mentioned 
that the French chanteuse , Yvette 
Guilbert, while visiting in America, 
made records, which she sent to her 
mother, describing her trip. 

In addition to being editor of The 
Phonoscope , Russell Hunting in 1897 
was manager of the Universal Phono- 


graph Company, which offered “high 
class original records” by Dan W. 
Quinn, Aden May, Hunting himself, 
George Gaskin, Lottie Gilson (the 
vivacious “Little Magnet” of many 
Weber and Fields productions), the 
Diamond Quartet and Len Spencer. 
A music publisher, Joseph W. Stern, 
was financiady interested in the Uni- 
versal Company, one of whose ad- 
vertisements said: 

"In the last ten years the record busi- 
ness has been handicapped by having 
only abouL Len vocalists, three bands and 
a few instrumental soloists.’’ The ad 
continued thal the company was plan- 
ning to offer records by many famous 
vaudeville stars, including Lottie Gilson, 
Bonnie Thornton (wife of Song Writer 
James L. Thornton), James ThornLon, 
Sam Devere (composer of "The Whistling 
Coon") Johnnie Carroll, Sam Bernard, 
Weber and Fields, Leona Lewis, Meyer 
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Cohen, ("The California Baritone"), 
Lottie Mortimer, Annie Hart, Maude 
Nugent (composer of "Sweet Rosie 
O'Grady’'), Allen May, William Jerome, 
Margaret Gonzalez, May Howard, Walter 
Talbot, the La Porte Sisters, Ed. Latell, 
May Lowry, the Gotham Comedy Four, 
Anna Willmuth Curram and John P. 
Curran." 

However, it’s doubtful that many, 
if any, of these records appeared. The 
voices of the the average vaudeville 
singer of the day usually didn’t rec- 
ord well. 

In March, 1897, a list of new cyl- 
inder records was printed for the 
benefit of traveling phonograph dem- 
onstrators and penny arcade opera- 
tors, but names of the companies were 
not given. Yvette Guilbert was listed 
as singing “I Wants Yer, Ma Honey” 
in both French and English versions. 
There were even two cylinders by 
Sarah Bernhardt, “Passage dans 
Izeyl” and Victor Hugo’s “Un Pende 
Musique”, while Madame Regane re- 
cited "Passage dans ’Divorcons.” (At 
a guess, the Bernhardt and Regane 
records were issued by Bettini.) Both 
Lottie Gilson and Len Spencer had 
made cylinders of “You’re Not the 
Only Pebble on the Beach.” Maud 
Foster was the only woman in the 
month's Berliner list. 

And then I came upon what to me 
was the most interesting item I had 
so far seen. In February, 1898, The 
Phonoscope quoted an article from the 
New York World about the leading 
lady of this sketch. Written in the 
typical World feature style it said : 

"Estella Louise Mann, a pretty young 
woman of this city . . . makes a living 
singing into the phonograph. S*he used 
to be a concert soloist but now it pays 
her to go up into the recording room 
of the phonograph and ‘talk’ into the 
machine several hours each day. She 
was soloist for Sousa’s Band for some 
time and studied in the College of Cin- 
cinnati under Professor Tito Mattioli 
and won a gold medal and certificate.’’ 

The article said that Miss Mann 
sang mostly classical music and was 
a member of the original Lyric Trio, 
consisting of herself as soprano; John 
C. Havens, tenor, and William F. 
Hooley, bass. “People of the other 
half of the world,” the article went 
on, “can hear just how this extraordi- 
nary girl with a voice sings into five 
tin horns under the skylight of the 
building on Broadway.” 

I was even more interested when I 
learned . that Miss Mann operated the 
Lyric Phonograph Company at 114 
West 34th Street. The company ad- 
vertised that it would make special 
records by her to order at short no- 
tice. Presumably, the services of the 
Trio were also available. No men- 
tion was made of any other artists. 

In March, 1898, The Phonoscope 
commented: “The plucky lady pho- 
nograph singer, Miss Estella Mann, 
who lately opened a record making 
plant, has certainly met with great 
success in her new venture, and we 
understand that she can scarcely keep 
up with the demand.” On page 18, 
there was a Lyric advertisement, 
which also appeared in several other 
issues, showing Miss Mann singing 
into a row of horns. I had a copy 
made, of the picture and hope that it 
is sharp enough to reproduce with the 
article. I didn’t copy the reference, 
but I recall an editorial remark that 


"the wise boys” who had predicted 
that Miss Mann’s business couldn’t 
last were going* to be disappointed. 

The April, 1898, issue mentioned 
that the "plucky” soprano was the 
daughter of E. H. Mann, assistant 
manager of the Louisville and Nash- 
ville Railroad Company. Meanwhile, 
the young lady’s records were meet- 
ing with new competition from Colum- 
bia. In July, readers were informed 
that Harry Spencer (brother of the 
more famous Len and a handy man 
around the Columbia establishment) 
had invented a new device for record- 
ing the female voice. Records of 
"Snow Baby” from "The Bride Elect” 
and "On the Banks of the Wabash,” 
by Minnie Emmett, were described as 
"loud, clear and distinct and free 
from blast or screech.” That same 
issue contained a group photo of “the 
galaxy of talent making Columbia 
records.” Feminine interest was pro- 
vided only by Minnie Emmett, whose 
career was described as "from church 
choir and opera to talking machine.” 
No one then foresaw her latter-day 
destiny as a half-blind old lady in a 
home for retired actors and musicians. 

Unfortunately, I didn’t have time to 
read all the way through the volume, 
and there may have been some inter- 
esting references to Estella Mann 
that I missed. But what I did find 
was enough to stimulate my interest. 
It was nothing unusual for male re- 
cording artists to imagine they could 
make more money by operating their 
own company than by ‘ singing for 
U. S., Columbia, Edison or Leeds and 
Walcott at 75 cents to a dollar a 
round. In the first number of The 
Phonoscope , Editor Russell Hunting 
advertised his own series of "Casey” 
and “Hiram Wilkins” records, saying 
he’d had more than six years experi- 
ence in recording and had already 
made over 50,000 cylinders. Then 
followed this indignant complaint: 
"Certain unprincipled individuals and 
organizations are duplicating my 
work, thereby deceiving the public 
and furnishing a record about one- 
third as loud as the original.” 

George J. Gaskin also had his own 
company for a time. The July, 1897, 
issue contained a letter from an ex- 
hibitor in Portland, Oregon, maintain- 
ing that Gaskin’s records were too 
short. The Irish tenor, born in Bel- 
fast, was implored to "sing two verses 
and sometimes a refrain, and the pho- 
nograph men all over the country will 
rise up and call you blessed.” Editor 
Hunting suggested that Gaskin should 
not confine himself to using light 
colored blanks, but might get better 
results from dark ones. 

Roger Harding, who died in 1901, 
was a true pioneer in the juvenile 
field. He was reported to be having 
great success in making records, such 
as "Who Killed Cock Robin?” and 
"Little Red Riding Hood,” especially 
for- children. And in 1896, J. W. 
Myers was operating his own Globe 
Phonograph Record Company, making 
his own cylinders, which he sold for 
$1 each. He laid claim to having the 
largest repertoire of any American 
singer. 

But beforei Estella Mann there 
seemingly had been no woman with 


sufficient confidence in her vocal 
abilities to set up her own company. 
Hurriedly turning the pages of The 
Phonoscope and wishing I hadn’t ar- 
ranged to leave Washington by an 
early afternoon train, I made up my 
mind that I must write a HOBBIES 
article about the soprano who some 
long gone New York World feature 
writer had called “this extraordinary 
girl.” 



Determination to do the article was 
one thing, but how to get the fill-in 
material was another. I didn’t even 
know whether Estella Louise Mann 
were dead or alive, but since more 
than 50 years had elapsed since she 
started her Lyric Record Company, 
the odds were in favor of her having 
passed on. Assuming she was only 
25 in 1898, she would be 78 if she 
were still alive. And I knew nothing 
of any surviving relations. 

However, The Phonoscope articles 
gave a couple of clues. They men- 
tioned that her father had been an 
official of the L. and N. Raih'oad, and 
that she had been graduated from the 
Cincinnati College of Music. 

So, with this slender lead, I wrote 
to the Superintendent of the L. and 
N., at Louisville, Kentucky, and to 
the College. Both letters brought help- 
ful replies, 

Thomas E. Owen, editor of the 
Louisville and Nashville Employes ’ 
Magazine , wrote: 

"This is in answer to your letters . . . 
asking to be put in touch with Miss 
Estella Louise Mann or some of her 
relatives. 

"Miss Mann and her father are dead, 
but her brother, W. J. Mann, a retired 
city ticket agent of this railroad, lives 
at S14 S. E. Riverside Avenue, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. He says il you will write 
him at that address he will be glad to 
furnish any information possible." 

Naturally, although I was sorry to 
learn of the; hardly unexpected death 
of Miss Mann, I was glad to know she 
had a brother living, and I wrote im- 
mediately to Mr. W. J. Mann. Then 
came an interesting letter from Miss 
Mar j ora W. Shank, registrar and 
dean of women at the College of 
Music of Cincinnati: 

"We are very glad to be of whatever 
help we can in helping you gather infor- 
mation regarding one of our former 
students, Estella L. Mann. Your 'labor 
of love’ sounds most fascinating. 

"Miss Mann took a Certificate in Voice 
from the College of Music in 18&3. In 
1894 she was granted a Diploma as a 
Vocal Artist. Although our terminology 
has changed somewhat over the years, 
a student awarded a Diploma was stire 
to have been an outstanding musician. 
Today this is the highest performance 
award which we grant. 

"Our records reveal no more. Un- 
fortunately, those who may know of Miss 
Mann or who may have been her teachers 
have now passed from our scene. Mr. 
Mattioli died a year or two ago, and 
others of that contemporary scene are 
no longer here at the College. If we 
can find further information relating 
to Miss Mann we shall be glad to pass 
it on to you." 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 
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Meanwhile, I had heard from Mr. 
W. J. Mann, in the first of a series of 
letters he has written to me, answer- 
ing as best he can the many questions 
I have asked him about his accom- 
plished, history-making sister. 

Mr, Mann wrote : 

"... My sister, Estella L. Mann . . . 
was born in Nashville, Tennessee, 
November 1, 1871. Her lather was E. H. 
Mann; mother, Marie S. Mann. No 
sisters. In addition to myself, two 
brothers, A, B. Mann and A. H. Mann. 

“She never married. She died at my 
home in August, 1947. 

“'She studied voice at the College of 
Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, under tutorship 
of Lino Mattiola. She sang with several 
recording studios in New York and made 
many records successfully alone as well 
as with the Lyric Trio. 

“I was associated with her in New 
York and the Lyric Recording Company, 
but owing to financial difficulty it was 
necessary to dissolve. She returned to 
the theatrical stage and sang with the 
Mantelli Grand Opera Company, also in 
comic opera and vaudeville and was solo- 
ist with John Phillip Sousa's Band. 

“About a year ago I made a transcrip- 
tion over the local radio station WJPS 
of the American Broadcasting Company, 
being interviewed by Mr. Vernon Paule 
relative to her records. 

“I am forwarding the only photo I 
have of her and after it has served your 
purpose, please return. I am only too 
glad to be of help and will appreciate it 
if you will favor me with a copy of the 
article you write. If you can locate one 
of her records, the station here would 
like to have 'it. If I can be of further 
service just let me know/’ 

Mr. Mann's letter calls for a few 
notes. Nashville was also the birth- 
place, in 1876, of Alice Nielsen, the 
concert and opera star who became a 
popular Victor and Columbia singer 
after having, as- I have already men- 
tioned, sung for Berliner in 1898. 

Notice that Mr. Mann's spelling of 
the name of his sister's teacher differs 
somewhat from that in the New York 
World story. I wonder if the Man- 
telli Opera Company was headed by 
Eugenia Mantelli, whose old Zono- 
phone records are so much prized by 
collectors. 

Mr. Mann's kindness and thought- 
fulness in letting me borrow his only 
photo of his sister was typical of the 
generosity and cooperation I usually 
meet with in seeking information for 
these articles. I expressed my grati- 
tude, and he replied: 

“1 have a lot of faith in humanity, 
so had no hesitation in forwarding you 
the photo of my sister. 

"My father, a native of New York, 
was a corporal in the Union Army and 
an orderly to General U. S. Grant. After 
the war, having had railroad experience, 
he was sent to Nashville by the govern- 
ment to straighten out the freight car 
situation. He met and married my 
mother there, where my brothers and 
sister were born. He accepted a posi- 
tion with the L&N Railroad after his 
release from the government as train- 
master, in Louisville, Kentucky. 

“They moved to Louisville, where I 
was born in 1881. He was appointed 
Assistant Superintendent at Evansville, 
date unknown, and lived there until his 
death in 1912. 

“My sister was a niece of W. A. 
Sheetz, manager of the Vendome Theatre 
for many years. It was at the Vendome 
Theatre that A1 Jolson made his debut 
as a minstrel. My sister's eyes were 
dark brown. She had black hair and 
was five - feet eight inches tall. She 
died August 24, 1947. She began making 
records in 1896 through 1899. I do not 
recall any hobby she had outside of her 


music. She never made any disc records. 
John Havens was an opera tenor but I 
do n ot know if he is living or not.” 

I had some excellent copies made of 
the photo of Estella Mann before I 
returned it to her brother, and have 
submitted one for reproduction with 
this article. To me the outstanding 
impression made by this picture, 
taken at the height of the soprano's 
career, is her appearance of quiet 
dignity and determination. That 
rounded chin and the straightforward 
gaze seem to indicate a nature that 
would not easily give in to obstacles. 
I can imagine that when the tall, 
raven-haired brunette stood on the 
concert stage, or sang in opera or 
with Sousa's Band, she was an im- 
pressive figure who looked every inch 
a prima donna. But circumstances 
were against her in founding her own 
record manufacturing company just 
when she did. The moulded process 
of making permanent masters would 
inevitably have doomed her methods 
to defeat, even if the disc record had 
not eventually removed the cylinder 
from competition. 

Another kind act of Mr. Mann's 
was his lending me the recording of 
his interview on Vernon Paule's pro- 
gram, “A Penny for Your Thoughts.” 
The interview took place on October 
28, 1949, and, judging by the traffic 
noises, must have been of the “Man 
On the Street type,” except when an 
Edison cylinder of a band record was 
played from the WJPS studio. The 
spoken parts sound as if they were 
recorded out-of-doors. 

The transcription tells little that is 
new about Estella Mann, but it reveals 
that the brother was a friend of 
Thomas A. Edison, and that he be- 
came acquainted with the inventor 
when he was in the phonograph busi- 
ness and used to make business trips 
to the Edison laboratory. I suppose 
that these trips took place when he 
was associated with his sister in the 
Lyric Company, and that he went to 
West Orange to buy blank cylinders. 
Mr. Mann told of how Edison pre- 
sented him with a phonograph, which 
he kept for many years but eventual- 
ly presented to the Evansville Mu- 
seum. It was this instrument, bor- 
rowed from the museum, that was 
played on the program. 

Mr. Mann described Edison as “a 
very fine man — easy to talk to.” He 
explained that his interest in the pho- 
nograph business started because of 
his sister makng records, and said 
that since the female voice has many 
more vibrations than the male, it was 
much harder to record when the talk- 
ing machine was new. The com- 
panies, he went on, had a great deal 
of trouble finding women whose voices 
would record, but his sister tackled 
the problem, “worked it out in some 
way or other,” and made a great 
many records. For the benefit of 
listeners who didn't know what an 
old-time cylinder phonograph looked 
like, he described it as “a kind of 
little box, with the machine in the 
bottom, and a belt! running up to the 
mandrel.” 

Another letter from Mr. Mann gave 
the names of the male fnembers of his 
family in more detail than previously. 


His own name is William J. Mann; 
his father's, Eugene H. ; his eldest 
brother, a retired railroad man, is 
Albert E., and his second brother, 
now dead, was Arthur H. 

I had asked if any of Estella 
Mann's cylinders were still in the 
family's keeping, but he replied: 

“Sorry, all her records were destroyed. 
Being made of wax, they were warped, 
and melted — our hot summers were 
responsible.” 

Mr. Mann added: 

“My acquaintance with Mr. Edison 
was through a Mr. Torres, a friend of 
his. On several occasions I accompanied 
him to the Edison plant. He was a very 
fine gentleman. 

"My sister never made records direct 
through Edison, but the blanks were 
Edison made.” 

The latter statement, however, 
obviously is in error, since I have 
shown that Lyric Trio records, in 
which Miss Mann sang, are listed in 
the 1899 Edison catalog. I think it's 
also worth mentioning that six cyl- 
inders by “the Original Lyric Trio” 
appear in the catalog for that year 
of the Talking Machine Company of 
Chicago. Numbered from 6000 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 


!* Have Just purchased a large collec- 
tion of records of 1920 period that in- 
cludes Paul Whiteman, Duke Elling- 
ton, Benny Goodman, 'Harry James & 
others; some with Bing Crosby 

1 vocals. Also Harry Lauder, Nora 

2 Bays, Moran & Mack, Van & Schenk. 

AL McREA, SR. 

Box 182, Westville, New Jersey 



“Rolls now available for SEEBTJRG 
and other 65-note automatic pianos. 
Old and new standard and popular 
songs. Rolls also for MILLS VIOLIN 
VIRTUOSO and other odd types. 

WRITE FOR LISTS, ETC. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK 
824 E. 165th St. ( New York, N. Y. 
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MONTHLY RECORDS SALES 

OF 

BABB AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS by 
great artists at the past can be bought at YOUR 
OWN PRICE at our Mall Auctions. All bidden 
rewire free o t charge the welling price of each lot 
after the sale. Write for lists. 


Single rarities and entire collection# 
purchased for cath 


DIXIE RECORD CLUB 
Room 1135, DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 

Established 103? Xta 


The Old Music Store 

MUSICAL ANTIQUES 

Melodeons, Pipe and Reed Organs, 
Coin Operated Pianos, Calliopes, 
and other smaller items. 
Welte-Mignon Automatic Player 
Concert Grand with 300 classical rolls. 

— Expert Repairing — 

WRITE 

ESTHER SKERRITT SANDERS 

Deansboro, New York 
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through 6005, they are “Attila,’’ 
“Flowers That Bloom in the Spring,” 
“You Remember ’Twas Six Months 
Ago,” “No, No, ’Tis You,” “Farewell, 
My Own” and “The Bell Trio”— in 
other words, the same selections that 
the Edison catalog contained. 

Its no secret that the Chicago firm, 
which later became Babson Brothers, 
the famous Edsion distributors 
“dubbed” its record supply from Edi- 
son and Columbia originals in addi- 
tion to making its own cylinders by 
“the King of Coon Shouters,” Silas 
Leachman. Its Lyric Trio records 
consequently were only copies of those 
issued by Edison. The catalog men- 
tions Estella L. Mann as one of the 
company’s artists, but the only solo 
records listed by women are taken 
from Marguerite Newton’s Edisons 
and Minnie Emmett’s Columbias. 

Still later I leaimed from Mr. Mann 
that his sister “was in her early 
thirties when she retired. My mem- 
ory is a bit foggy, however, as to the 
exact year. She did no church or 
solo work thereafter. My mother was 
quite a care in her old age, and she 
absorbed most of my sister’s time. My 
mother died in her 87th year.” 

So there ends the story of the 
career of Estella Mann. Gifted with 
a beautiful voice and the courage and 
determination to organize her own 
phonograph company and to under- 
take the grueling task of making rec- 
ords to order by the round, she was 
self-sacrihcing enough to give up her 
career as a young woman and spend 
most of her many %emaining years, 
ministering to the needs of her moth- 
er. And then she herself died at the 
advanced age of 75. 

It is impossible for me to repress 
a feeling of sadness at the way most 
of the life story of Estella Mann must 
remain obscure. I don’t like to think 
of the destruction of all the wax cyl- 
inders that once contained the impress 
of her voice but now no longer exist. 
So accomplished and courageous an 
artist deserved a better fate. 

But I have one surprise for her 
brother, whose courteous help I have 
so much appreciated. While I was 
assembling the notes for this article, 
I found in my card index a list of 
seven-inch Zonophone records which 
someone offered to sell me at some 
time in the past. I wish I had kept 
the owner’s name, but I didn’t. How- 
ever, one of the records is No. 9461, 
“The Prince of Peace” — and it is 
sung by Miss Estella Mann. This 
shows that her brother, who was only 
about twenty when she gave up mak- 
ing records, was mistaken in his be- 
lief that she never sang for discs. 
Since she sang at least this one Zono- 
phone, of the “etched” type issued 
around 1900, she may have made 
more. I hope she did, and that they 
will be brought to light. 

Scratchy and imperfect as wer-e 
those early discs, it is well worth 
knowing that the recorded voice of 
Estella Mann still exists. I only wish 
I had bought the record when it was 
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Mildred K. Moore, 35 Niblock Court, Al- 
bany 5, N. Y., has advertising: cards 
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offered to me, along with others by 
such completely unknown “Forgotten 
Men” as Lempiere Pringle, Dick 
Thomas and A. R. Stewart, and such 
well remembered favorites as S. H. 
Dudley, Collins and Harlan and J. W. 
Myers ! 

Once more I thank Mr. W. J. Mann 
for his generous and sympathetic help 
and hope this article will serve to 
bring the memory of his talented 
sister a bit farther out of the 
shadows. From now on, she should 
not be, as she might otherwise so 
easily have become, one of the com- 
pletely “Forgotten Women” of the 
1890’s. 

NEXT MONTH 
THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF 
Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

A NEW ALBUM 
OF BANJO RECORDS 
BY FRED VAN EPS 

Millions of record buyers have ac- 
claimed Fred Van Eps as one of the 
greatest banjoists who has ever lived. 
Now there’s a pleasant surprise for 
admirers of this noted player. Mr. 
Van Eps, whose life story will be 
told later in “Favorite Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists”, and whose address 
is R. D. 2, Plainfield, New Jersey, has 
made a new album of six recordings, 
which he is issuing under the “Five 
String Banjo” label. Accompani- 
ments are by his son, Robert, a bril- 
liant pianist. 

Included in the six selections are 
“Maple Leaf Rag”, Scott Joplin’s 
masterpiece which Rudi Blesh and 
Harriet Janis declare in "They All 
Played Ragtime” to be the greatest 
ragtime composition; James Scott’s 
"Ragtime Oriole”, which they rate al- 
most as highly; Percy Wenrich’s 
“Smiler Rag”; Felix Arndt’s “Nola”; 
“Dell Oro” and Moszkowski’s 
"Bolero.” They are splendidly re- 
corded and played in the masterly 
style that has always been typical of 
Van Eps. 

These records probably make Mr. 
Van Eps the champion long-distance 
recording artist. He began in 1897 
when he was in his teens, and he’s 
still at It 55 years later. If this al- 
bum meets with the success it de- 
serves he undoubtedly will issue 
others. Meanwhile, he has a large 
business, manufacturing radio equip- 
ment at Plainfield, 

— */. TV. 


When I hear music I fear no danger r 
I am invulnerable , I see no foe. I 
am related to the earliest times , and 
to the latest. 

—THOREAU 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

THE FIRST TEN YEARS 

By JIM WALSH 


This department has now appeared 
in HOBBIES for ten years. The first 
installment was published in January, 
1942, under a short-lived title, “The 
Coney Island Crowd.” I hope that it 
is beginning a second decade of in- 
creased usefulness. 

Up to this time, a pioneer artist 
has been defined, for my purposes, 
as one who was recording before 
double-faced discs became popular in 
1909. (Exceptions were made, how- 
ever, in favor of Elizabeth Spencer 
and Charles Harrison.) But I am 
aware that many of the most out- 
standing recording stars came along 
after 1909, and it seems only fair that 
their life stories also should be told. 
With this in mind, I have considered 
changing my title to “Favorite Popu- 
lar Record ing Artists" or something 
similar, but have decided that since 
the heading I am now using is so 
well established, it may as well stand. 
Some; veteran phonograph men have 
contended that no artist really is a 
“•pioneer” who was not recording be- 
fore 1900, but I intend from now on 
to stretch the term to include anyone 
who was making records before elec- 
tric record i rig was introduced in 1925. 
This will let me write about such 
deservedly popular stars as Billy 
Jones, Ernest Hare, Irving Kaufman, 
Elsie Baker, Vernon. .DaJhart, Frank 
Crumit and many, others whom a 
rigid interpretation of “pioneer" 
would compel me to pass by. 

Needless to say, there remain many 
earlier artists, such as Albert Benzler, 
Charles D'Almaine and Frank P. 
Banta, to whom I shall pay tribute 
as enough information becomes avail- 
able. I shall merely reserve the Tight 
to chronicle also the achievements of 
those whose careers began later. 

Meanwhile, this seems an appropri- 
ate time to review the contents of the 
first ten years of Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists. My knowledge of 
the early recording days has increased 
since I began writing for HOBBIES, 
and I now know that in past issues 
I have unintentionally made mis- 
takes. Besides my own errors, the 
printers on occasion have been guilty 
of confusing and sometimes mislead- 
ing typographical errors. 

With this in mind, I have recently 
gone through all my preceding arti- 
cles, marking any misstatements or 
other errors. This I have found a 
valuable lesson in humility. The 
process on the whole, however, has 
been enjoyable, for I have read not 
only my own writings, but those of 
my senior partner, Stephen Fassett, 
and have found much valuable in- 
formation in Steve's HistoHcal Rec- 
ords that had escaped my memory. 


So, indeed, had some of the details of 
my own articles. 

And now, as a prelude to going 
into the next ten years with clean 
hands and a clear conscience, I pro- 
pose to devote my efforts this month 
to correcting and expiating past 
“sins." This, I hope, will be a valu- 
able service to the readers who have 
kept complete files of my articles. 


EDWARD M. FAVOR (March, 1942).— 
A printer's error changed the date of an 
Edison catalog from April, 1914, to 1941. 
The year hi illy Murray saw Favor re- 
cording in San Francisco should be 1S97, 
instead of 1896. The first song, "The 
Bass From the County Mayo," which 
Murray and Matt Keefe sang into a 
phonograph during that period, was not 
copyrighted until the former year. The 
name of the Edison distributors in San 
Francisco should be Bacigalupi Brothers 
not Bocigalupi. The cylinder of "Will 
You Please Pass the Salt?" and "Now 
We Can Both Baugh Together" was a 
Federal, not a U. S. Everlasting. 

Favor died January 10, 1926. In some 
of his early vaudeville and recording 
work he used the name of Le Fevre. He 
and his wife, known professionally as 
Edith Sinclair, made a four -minute 
Edison Amberol cylinder in 1909, with 
the assistance of Steve Porter and 
under the name of the Empire Vaudeville 
Company. It was a comic sketch, 1 Casting 
Bread upon the Waters," which may have 
been adapted from one of their variety 
acts. In his later years, Favor won dis- 
tinction as a legitimate act ° r * , 

Burr, who formerly reviewed theatrical 
productions for the Billboard, showed no 
mercy to slipshod performers, but here is 
what he said of Favor's impersonation ot 
‘•James Caesar," a grocer in the 
tion of St. John Ervinea play. JoVm 
Ferguson," at the Belmont theater in 
New York, in July, 1933: 

“Edward Favor, in the meaty part of 
Caesar, turned in a performance which 
was, literally, without a flaw. Every ef- 
fect to be achieved he got without a 
single false note or any concession to 
the obvious. It was a grand job. And 
Favor was then 78! 

BILLY MURRAY (April. 1012).— Again 
Bacigalupi is misspelled, and Al G. Fields 
name appears as Fields. Thanks to the 
painstaking help of my dear mend. Ed 
Forman, the RCA Victor record sales 
manager, I have definitely established 
that No 2048, "Absinthe Frappe, was 
not Billy Murray's first Victor record, 
despite its low number Ed says that 
the record was made August 8, 1905, 

about two years after Murray began his 
Victor career, "and according to the file 
card, it was 'a special for V. D. & b.. 
whatever that was. Apparently it was 
never released for general sale, The 
master is no longer available. The serial 
number Is B2707." My interpretation 
of the entry quoted by Mr. Forman is 
that the record was made for Victor 
Dealers and Exhlbiters to play for 
special demonstration purposes but not 
to be sold. It looks as if some of the 
numbers in the 2000 series had been 
skipped when they would normally have 
been reached in 1903, or had been re- 
served for special discs. Another ex- 
ample of this type of record, with num- 
bers 2025 and 2036, will be found under 
Ben Spencer’s name. The first Victors 
by Murray were listed in November, 
1903, and the one with the lowest num- 
ber was 2452, "I Never Could Rove Bike 
That." The comedian's initial Edison 


cylinders, issued in August, 1903, were 
8452. “I’m Thinkin’ of You All the 
While" and 8453, "Alec Busby, Don’t 
Go Away." Murray's earliest Columbia 
disc that I have traced is 1648, “Under 
a Panama,” issued in January, 1904, and 
his earliest Columbia cylinder, 32356, “It 
Takes the Irish to Beat the Dutch," 
came out that same month. June — The 
statement that "I Wonder Where My 
Baby is To-night’’ was the only Murray - 
Burr duet is incorrect. In 1010 they 
recorded “They’re All Sweeties" (No. 
216068) for the Canadian His Master's 
Voice Company. 

JOHN BIDDING (August, 1942).— Mr. 
Bieling had blue eyes, not brown, as I 
wrongly said. The last Victor catalog 
in which his photo was published as a 
member of the American Quartet was 
dated November, 1917. However, there 
is now little doubt that his career as a 
recording artist ended early in 1914 when 
the Hayden Quartet disbanded. The last 
Hayden records, “The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me" and "Cross the Great Di- 
vide," were issued in April, 1914. This 
makes it probable that the final Amer- 
ican Quartet records in which Bieling 
sang were two issued a month later, 
"Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm” (17534) 
and “Do You Take This Woman for 
Your Rawful Wife?" (17554). There were 
no more American Quartet records until 
November, when "It’s a long Bong Way 
to Tipperary" appeared, presumably with 
John Young as first tenor. However, 
records by the „ Heidelberg Quintet 
which was -the,, quartet with the addi- 
tion of Will Oakland 1 were issued in 
August. September and November, prob- 
ably also with Young. But, to make it 
complicated, an American Quartet record. 
“Tennessee, I -Hear You Calling Me," 
was published in January. 1915, and 
Bieling’s photo is reproduced with those 
of the other quartet members. Murray. 
Porter and Hooley! This was the last 
time Bieling's likeness was shown in a 
monthly Victor supplement. However. 
Young sang top tenor in the Edison 
record of the same song, so he almost 
certainly did likewise for Victor, 



ABBERT CAMPBEBB (September. 
1942). — Berliner discs were seven inches 
in diameter, not five and one -half. Al- 
though Campbell said he sang only un- 
der his own name and the assumed one 
of Frank Howard, 1 believe he made 
a Berliner record (No. 15S) of "Sweet 
Marie," sung on December 12, 1894, and 
pressed on semi-flexible vulcanite. Name 
of the tenor soloist is given as A. C. 
Weaver. October— The Peerless Quartet 
was formed in 1907. instead of 1905, 
when Henrv Burr was 25. The first 
Campbell-Burr duet, “While the Old 
Mill Wheel is Turning." was issued by 
Columbia in October, 1906. There seem 
to have been no ethers until after Frank 
Stanley's death in December. 1910. 
Burr's record company probably re- 
stricted i tsel f tx> the seven - i n ch Pa r - O - 
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ICet discs and had nothing to do with 
the ten-inch Phonotype or Phono-Cut 
brands. Campbell made solos for Zono- 
phone under his own name in 1D10 and 
1911. 

BYRON G. HARLAN (February. 1943).— 
Harlan was born August 29, 1861. An old 
Edison catalog gives his birthplace as 
Lynn, Kansas, but Mrs. Harlan says it 
was Paris, Kansas. Oddly, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica doesn't list a Kansas 
town by either name. He was the son 
of George Winchester Harlan, and his 
grandfather was George Washington 
Harlan. The tenor was christened George 
Byron Harlan (possibly in honor of Lord 
Byron, the English poet), but reversed 
his given names for theatrical use. His 
partnership with Arthur Collins began 
in 1902. March— His daughter is Mrs. 
Frank Olson, not Lucas. 

HENRY BURR (April, 1943).— Burr's 
birth date should be January 15, 1SS2, 
instead of 1885. His first records were 
made for Columbia in 1902. May— Elise 
Stevenson’s "married name" is Mrs. 
Rusling Wood. June — Burr's middle 
name probably was Haley. I have an 
electrically recorded Cameo dance record 
in which he sings the vocal refrain un- 
der the name of Harry Haley. One of 
his electrical recordings not mentioned 
in the article is a 1929 Okeh of "Some- 
where a Voice is Calling" and "Good 
Night. Little Girl. Good Night." On 
page 129. the name of Sammy Herman 
is misspelled as Hermany. 

STEVE PORTER (July. 1943).— Began 
making records in 1895. not 1897. Oc- 
tober — The statement that the Harmon - 
izers "free-lanced exclusively" should 
read "extensively." Porter died January 
13, 1936. Death notices gave his age as 
73, so he probably was born in 1862. 
During his stage career he appeared 
with Lillian Russell. 

HARRY MACDONOUGH (November, 
1S43). — His full name was John Scantle- 
bury Macdonald. The two Christian 
names honored a friend of his mother's. 
According to John Bieling, Macdonough 
was born in Windsor, Ontario. Both 
Macdonald and Macdonough should be 
spelled with small d's. "Crestfallen" got 
into print as "chest- fallen" and "ef- 
fected" as "affected." December — When 
this article was written, I thought that 
the "Miss S’pencer" who sang with Mac- 
donough around 1900 was Elizabeth 
Spencer. X have since learned that it 
was Grace Spencer. 

WILLIAM F, HOOLEY (March. 1944). 
— The name of the Lyric Trio soprano 
should be Estella — not Estelle — Louise 
Mann. Again, Elizabeth Spencer is con- 
fused with Grace Spencer. John Bieling 
told me that Hooley was born in the 
Whitechapel section of London, where 
his father, an Irish political agitator, 
was in hiding. The Hooleys came to 
America, and Bill is said to have worked 
as a carpenter in Lowell. Mass., before 
he began making records. When the 
Hayden Quartet went to England in 
1902. his Irish sentiments were so 
strong he refused to join in singing "God 
Save the King." The singer has a son. 
William F. Hooley, Jr., who is an official 
of the ^elby Shoe Company in Ports- 
mouth. Ohio. 

BOB ROBERTS (April, 1944).— Besides 
being a phonograph and vaudeville sing- 
er. Roberts also took part in automobile 
and six-day bicycle races. 

PERFORMERS WHO "DOUBLED UP" 
(May. 1944). — Some additions and cor- 
rections: Vernon Dalhart called himself 
Tom Watson on Grey Gull records. An- 
nette Hanshaw recorded also as Patsy 
Young and Dot Dare. Another name for 
Billy Jones was William Johnson. He 
also sang for Black Swan, a Negro 
Company, as "Howard Lewis." (A typo- 
graphical error in the Jones paragraph 
was corrected later.) Add to list of 
Irving Kaufman pseudonyms: Noel Tay- 
lor. Frank Harris, Frank Christy. Con- 
fidential Charlie and Buzzin’ Bob. 
Frankie Marvin also sang as George 
White. Corinne Morgan was not Grace 
Nelson. The latter’s real name was 
Grace Hornby. M. J. O’Connell was not 
Billy Watkins, a well known vaudeville 
tenor who died a few years ago. Gladys 
Rice was called Victoria Mars den on 
Phantasia records. Herbert Stuart was 


Albert Wiederhold. Walter Van Brunt 
made electric Romeo records as John 
O’Brien. John Barnes Wells was not 
De Los Becker. Later research has 
shown Becker to have been a New York 
concert singer. Arthur Fields, who is 
Jewish, made Irish patriotic songs for 
Emerson as "Padric O’Brien." 

BILLY GOLDEN (June, 1944).— Golden 
made several Berliner records with 
George Graham. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES (August, 
Harvey Hindermeyer began mak- 
ing records in 1907. He is not of Penn- 
sylvania Dutch descent. His father was 
German and his mother of Bohemian an- 
cestry. Eddie Morton was a policeman 
in Philadelphia, not New York. 

CUT LINES FOR GROUP PICTURE 
OF PIONEER EDISON ARTISTS (Sep- 
tember, 1944).— The name of No. 9 should 
be W. C. Deusing, not Densing. 

GEORGE J. GASKIN (October, 1944).— 
Gaskin was born in Belfast, Northern 
Ireland. The group photo mentioned in 
this article was taken in 1898, instead 
of 1902, and was made when a group of 
exclusive Columbia artists visited the 
factory at Bridgeport for a demonstra- 
tion of the new large-size "Columbia 
Grand" cylinder, five inches in diameter. 

RUSSELL HUNTING, SR. (December, 
1944 ). — Edison two-minute cylinders 

were discontinued when Blue Amberols 
were introduced in October, 1912 — not 
1914. January, 1945 — The HOBBIES 
Hnotyper appears to have been puzzled 
by English money values. Twice, when 
I referred to records selling for one-and- 
six (one snilling and sixpence) the 
amount was changed to "one-sixth." 
February — When 1 used the slant, the 
conventional English mark to indicate 
a shilling, the bewildered printer simply 
inserted six question marks to donate 
his lack of understanding. Where I said 
the price of Edison cylinders was re- 
duced from one-and-six to one, it ap- 
peared as "from one-sixth to one??????” 
— probably also to the befuddlement of 
the average reader. 

DAN W. QUINN (April, 1945).— "Bris- 
tol" at the top of column two, page 16, 
should be Boston. 

"ARE THESE THE SUPREME FIF- 
TEEN" V—( June, 1945).— "Ada Janes" of 
course should be Ada Jones. The name 
of Freddie Maisch, veteran Victor re- 
cording engineer who retired in 1950, 
was printed as “Mesch." 

AugusL, 1945.— "Miss Clmppel" was a 
New' York church singer, Edith Chapman. 
September— As has already been pointed 
out, John Bieling left the American 
Quartet in 1914, not 1918. 

FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING 
ARTISTS' (December, 1945). — Eddie Mor- 
ton’s name is misprinted as Norton. 

EDWARD MEEKER (February, 1946). 
— Col. 2, "in favor of just one recording 
career," should read "recording com- 
pany." William A Hayes' name is mis- 
spelled as Hays. 

ADA JONES (June, 1946).— Once more, 
Grace Spencer is referred to as Eliza- 
beth. I have written to the Registrar 
of Vital Statistics at Manchester, Eng- 
land, in the hope of learning when Ada 
Jones was born and the names of her 
parents. AugusL — Although Miss Jones’ 
recording career is considered to have 
started when she became Len Spencer's 
associate in 1904, L. B. Odell, of Brook- 
lyn, has two ancient faintly recorded 
brown wax cylinders announced as by 
her, which were made years before she 
became world-famous. The titles are 
“Sweet Marie" and "The Volunteer Or- 
ganist." Both songs were -copyrighted in 
1894, so they may have been made that 
year, two years before Edison records 
were issued regularly. These may have 
been sung by Miss Jones on the occasion 
she speaks of, when her stepmother took 
her to the North American Phonograph 
Company, for a try-out. The late jonn 
L. Norton told me he had learned that 
Ada Jones made tests for Columbia in 
1897, arid that a man who saw her then 
described her as appearing to be about 
19. 'September — Len and Harry Spencer 
w^re not twins. Len was a few years 
older. October, second column, fifth 
paragraph — The sentence -beginning. 


"The first duet by Jones and Murray" 
should be "The first Victor duet — ." 
December — column two, the statement 
should be: "From 1917, he (Billy Murray) 
sang much oftener with Gladys Rice 
than with his veteran partner." Among 
the last Victor records by Jones and 
Murray was a re-make -of "The Widow 
Dooley," which she had originally done 
with Len Spencer. 

LEN SPENCER (March, 1947).— Again, 
the Spen<cer boys were not twins. 
Readers should not overlook the Albert 
Campbell death notice, page 101. May, 
1947. — Harry Spencer made many more 
spoken records than he is given credit 
for here. The double-faced Victor 
demonstration record, said to have 1903 
labels, shows, on closer inspection, the 
date November 3, 1905, scratched into it. 
One side is numbered 2035, the other, 
2036. (See discussion of "Absinthe 
X^rappe" by Billy Murray). 

SAD NEWS ABOUT S. H. DUDLEY 
(September, 1947). The last two para- 
graphs of this article are confusing be- 
cause they refer to a poster which was 
to have been reproduced but was omitted 
for lack of space. The poster contained 
photos of the Tavary Grand English 
Opera Company, with which Dudley ap- 
peared in 1895. 

EUGENE C. ROSE (October, 1947).— 
The title of "I’ll Be Waiting -in the 
Gloaming, Sweet Genevieve," is divided, 
by a printer's error, as if it were two 
songs. 

JOHN BIELING GIVES ANOTHER 
PARTY (January, 1948).— Name of the 
Suburban Hotel should be capitalized. 
Charles Edison is referred to as the 
former governor of Jersey, instead of 
New Jersey. In cut lines, Jere Mahoney’s 
first name is wrongly spelled Jerry. 

GILBERT GIRARD (February, 1948).— 
Russell Hunting went to England in 189S, 
not 3 899. 

JOE BELMONT (March, 1948).— "The 
three original Floradora girls," should be 
"three of the original — 

GRACE SPENCER (April, 1948).— End 
of tine fifth paragraph is garbled. It 
should read: "Meanwhile, she wrote to 
her friend, Mrs. Lewis M. Wilson, of 
New York City, that I had records by 
Grace Spencer (Mrs. Wilson's mother). 
Mrs. Wilson then sent me a note, ask- 
ing what I would charge for them." 
May — By a misprint, the 3,000 Victor 
Monarch series is called the 6,000. Last 
paragraph: This should be, “The former 
Miss Spencer’s tones" instead of "the 
former’s Spencer's tones.” 

FREDERICK C. FREMANTEL (July, 
1948). — The 16000 Victor double-faced 
list is referred to, by a printer’s error, 
as 160000. 

REINALD WERRENRATH (August, 
1948). — In mentioning Sir Edward Elgar's 
c-pera, "Caractacus," Elgar’s last name 
is omitted. Calvin G. Child's last name 
is wrongly spelled Childs. 

VESS L. OSSMAN (September, 1948). 
— Fred Van Eps began making banjo 
records in 1897, rather than after 1900. 
Through typographical errors, Princess 
Henry of Battenburg is mentioned as 
President Henry, and the Duchess of 
Manchester is called the Duchess of 
Lanchester, October — The one billionth 
pressing of a Victor record got into print 
as a "passing." November — The mystery 
of the Ossman-Dudley Trio has now 
been solved, and a full account of 
its activities will appear in a 1952 HOB- 
BIES. Roy Butin was not one of the 
members. 

FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING 
ARTISTS (December, 1948).— Mrs. J. W. 
HuUhan's name is mispelled as Houlihan. 
Bill Hayes' last name is wrongly printed 
as Hays. It should have been said that 
Russell Hunting had his son Harry’s 
assistance, not "assistant." By a slip 
of my own, Mrs. Katherine Tully is 
called Mrs. Grace Tully. A sentence in 
the last paragraph should read: "I was 
already tired before I left Virginia, and 
by the time I returned home was so 
much more so that I set a new record 
for myself by sleeping 25^ hours at a 
stretch." On page 32, "Death of ?Three 
Recording Artists," the final sentence 
about Vernon Dathart should be: "Be- 
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tween 1925 and 1931, under many differ- 
ent names, he made thousands of hill- 
billy records.” 

VESS L. OSSMAN (January, 1049) . — 
A sentence in the fifth paragraph should 
be: . . . "The second banjoist obviously 
is not Vess, Jr.” John H. Meyer's name 
is spelled Myers, and John Bieling gets 
in as Biehling. February — In the first 
sentence, Mrs. Vess Ossman, Jr., is 
called. “Mr.” A death notice of the great 
flute and piccolo player, (Marshall P. 
Lufsky, is on page 70. 

FRANK C. STANLEY (March, 1949).— 
The name, Grinsted, is repeatedly 
spelled as Grinstead in this installment 
and occasionally in others. The "a” 
should be omitted. 

DEATHS OF RECORDING ARTISTS 
(May, 1949). — Brahams should be 
Brahms. William Brown is called Wil- 
liams. 

FRANK C. -STANLEY (June, 1949).— 
'’The late Campbell” should be "the late 
Albert Campbell.” "The three original 
Floradora girls” should be "three of the 
original Floradora girls.” In the last 
sentence, "career'* should be substituted 
for "carefully.” July — Mrs. Grinsted’s 
son, Alan, now lives 4n Pensacola, Flor- 
ida. Mrs. Grinsted broke her hip in a 
fall more than two years ago and has 
since been confined to her bed. The fall 
occurred in her apartment at Wicksford, 
R. I., but she was removed to Pensacola, 
where she is under treatment in the 
Waite Convalescent Home. 

DEATHS OF THREE RECORDING 
ARTISTS — John Meyer’s name is wrong- 
ly spelled throughout as Myers. In the 
August issue, under the heading of 
"Death of Noted Male Quartet Basso,” 
Meyer’s name is omitted by mistake in 
the first sentence, which should read: 
"Recently I wrote of the death of John 
Meyer, basso of the world-famous Peer- 
less Quartet.” September — The fifth par- 
agraph of the Stanley article Is garbled. 
This sentence should be omitted: "Mrs. 
Grinsted's daughter, Mrs. Repelow, says: 
•Mr. Lenox, the tenor, died after mov- 
ing to California.’ ” This reminds me 
that the noted baritone, Vernon Archi- 
bald, told Fred Rabenstein, of the Edi- 
son Laboratory, a year or so ago, that 
Qeorge Seymour Lenox is still living. 

FRANK C. STANLEY (Octobeb, 1949). 
— The concert given as a memorial to 
Stanley took place in the New Amster- 
dam Opera House, New York. Ernest R. 
Ball’s first name is misspelled as Ernst, 
WILL OAKLAND (November, 1949).— 
Oakland recorded his "Old-Time Song 
Medley” forU. S. Everlasting as well as 
Victor. "At Night at the Club” was a 
12-inch double-faced Victor. "Just for 
Tonight” had a revived, not revised, 
vogue. 

NOTES FROM EARLY VICTOR CAT- 
ALOGUES (December, 1949). — Stephen 
Gilman, of Newport, R. I., tells me that 
Claude Spary was the trombone soloist 
of the American Band of Providence. 
The Old Homestead Double Quartet 
records came out in March, 1905, not 
1906. January — The claim that Victor 
was the first company to make records 
by two tenors is incorrect. George Gas- 
kin and John Bieling sang together, as 
"Gaskin and Livingston,” for Columbia 
in the 189Q’s. 

BILLY WHITLOCK (February, 1950). 
— "Madame Paule” should be "Paula.” 

RICHARD JOS'S (April, 1950).— "Mr. 
Kith” should be Keith. 

DEATH NOTICE (page 32, May, 1950). 
— Franklyn Baur’s first name is wrongly 
spelled as Franklin. James Melton is 
referred to, by a printer’s error, as James 
Walton. 

SIR HARRY LAUDER (August, 1950). 
— Stanley Johnston, of Lansing, Michi- 
gan, has called my attention to Lauder’s 
statement in his book, "Roamin’ in the 
Gloomin'.” that when hp first began to 
maka records he received only five 
pounds for singing six songs — less than 
five dollars a record!! Lauder said that, 
as a former miner, this looked like big 
money because he couldn' t earn that 
much In a fortnight digging coal. The 
Gramophone Company, Lauder related, 
obtained his exclusive disc services at a 
ridiculously low figure, but "made it 


right’ when the time came for a new 
contract. 


wjiULiA-Mft? (September, 1950). 
— Assay, ’ column two, should be "es- 
say.” Page 24 — Williams and Walker 
came East in 1896, not 1898. November— 
The New World World” should be 
New York World.” 


CAL STEWART (February, 1951).— On 
page 24, "explotions” should he "explo- 
sions.” March— The title of -the song 
written by Stewart was "I Wants a 
Graphophone” — not "Want.” Albert 
Benzlar.” I said that Reuben Hendricks 
Benzler’s last name is misspelled as 
was the only Punkin Center resident I 
could think of who was "killed off," but 
Mr. C. L. Helden, of Millinocket, Maine, 
has reminded me that a dynamite ex- 
plosion killed Hank Weaver in "Fourth 
of July at Punkin Center” and left Abe 
Sprosby unaccounted for. Page 23, the 
sentence beginning "If the exclusive 
Edison •contract,” should read: ‘Tf the 


about our archive and what we hope to 
do. . . Both times Uncle Josh was a big 
success, and I'm wondering if he couldn't 
be revived.” 


( - --, - - w tjcvjf '(.lien iii any 

Supreme List” I might compile nowa- 
days I would include "Banjo King” Vess 
Ossman, even though I had to remove 
someone else — probably Bill Hooley. 

CAL STEWART (April, 1961).— Donald 
Chalmers last name is printed as Gham- 
bers. Page 22 — "Equity” should be capi- 
talized. Page 23 — The quotation from the 
Columbia supplement is garbled. . It 
should read: " ‘Laugh and the world 
laughs with you' is the key to Cal -Stew- 
art's grip on the hearts of fun lovers, 
the world over, . . , You can always bank 
on Uncle Josh to smother your cares 
and worries in a good old-fashioned 
chortle.” 


DEATH NOTICE (April, 1951). — Page 
24. The correct title of one of the Mar- 
guerite Farrell records is "Come On and 



exclusive Edison contract actually ran 
for five years, it must have been signed 
'considerably before this announcement 
appeared, for Stewart was represented 
in the Victor list for September, 1915, 
with two of his most popular records.” 

Here are a couple of reminiscences to 
supplemen t the Stewart series : Fred 
Rabenstein says that Stewart was lame 
and walked with a cane because of in- 
juries suffered during his railroading ex- 
periences. Clarence Ferguson, of Mer- 
rill, Wisconsin, recalls that Cal liked to 
frequent James 1. Lyons' phonograph 
store in Chicago, and would frequently 
"put on stunLs”, such as hiring small 
Negro boys to dive head-first into bar- 
rels of flour. Edward Riley, of Eureka, 
Illinois, quotes his friend, Otis Bradford, 
of Indianapolis, as telling how Stewart’s 
troupe used to play the Indiana capital, 
on a two-a-day vaudeville circuit. Quot- 
ing Mr, Riley: "He told of how they al- 
ways announced their coming to town 
with a small parade in the main part of 
Indianapolis, . . Stewart wore an old 

straw hat, a long white linen duster and 
carried a buggy whip and marched at 
the head of the procession. He had a 
big white horse pull a carriage or surrey 
with Aunt Nancy and other troupe mem- 
bers in it, and it was almost a State 
holiday for the Hcosiers. This was 
probably around the years of the First 
World War.” 

In the light of widespread interest in 
Cal Stewart and his career, I have de- 
cided that I did him an injustice when 
I compiled my list of the Supreme Fif- 
teen pioneer recording artists. If I were 
making such a list today, I should move 
Stewart up from the last place to which 
1 assigned him in June, 1945, to either 
third or fourth — that is, just above or 
below Arthur Collins and Byron G. Har- 
lan. I would not be surprised to find 
that Stewart’s records will prove to have 
the most permanent appeal of any of the 
old-timers. Philip L. Miller, of the Mu- 
sic Division of the New York Public 
Library, has made the following com- 
ment: "Incidentally, I have been enjoy- 
ing watching people's reaction to Uncle 
Josh. I gave a -program here for the 
New York chapter of the Special Librar- 
ies Association, telling them something 


Baby Me.” Eddie Morton died in Wild- 
wood, New Jersey, not Philadelphia. 

FRANK COOMBS AND WILLIAM H. 
THOMPSON (May, 1961).— "Sergeant” 
is misspelled more than once as 
"sargeant.” "Ragged Robbin,” should be 
"Ragged Robin.” The correct title of 
■one of Thompson's records is "All That 
I Ask of You is Love.” 

NAT M. WELLS (June, 1951). — The 
New York Times headline gave the 
comedian’s correct name, not as Willis. 
The last name of Koster and Bial’s mu- 
seum is misspelled as "Bail.” Page 23 — 
"Jokes” gets a ludicrous misspelling as 
"pokes.” "Emanent” is a baffling mis- 
print for "meant.” The full name of the 
Victor supplement writer was James 
JSdward Richardson. Henry M. Shaw, of 
North Carver, Massachusetts, has two 
seven -inch records by Wills not men- 
tioned in my article. No. 7246 couples 
”B. P. O. E.” and "Parody on 'Stars and 
Stripes Forever'." On No. 7253 Wills tells 
''War Stories" while Harry Evans sings 
"It’s a Long, Long Way to Tipperary” 
on the reverse. 

MANUEL ROMAIN (July, 1951). — 
Page 21, "Edison Phonograph” should 
be "Edison Phonograph Company.” Page 
24, the song name is "Happy Li'l Sal,” 
not "Happy, Happy Li'l Sal.” A print- 
er’s error turns Dave Braham’s name 
into Graham. Quentin Riggs, of Okla- 
homa City, has two seven -inch Emerson 
records by Romain that I didn’t know 
about. "No One But Your Dear Old 
Dad” is on No. 725, and “My Own Iona” 
on 735. By a slip of my own, W, H. A. 
Crontohite is called Frank Cronkhite. 

ELIZABETH SPENCER (September, 
1951). — The negative of the Edison group 
photograph was found by Fred Raben- 
stein in his home instead of the Edison 
laboratory, as I mistakenly said. 

CHARLES? HARRISON AND BEULAH 
GAYLORD YOUNG (October, 1951). — 
Frederick Wheeler died in 1961, not 
1950, as said in the cut lines. Because 
of space limitations, this article was 
not published as I wrote it. After using 
about the first fourth, the remainder 
was omitted except for the concluding 
paragraphs, thus giving a confusing 
impression. 
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MORE ABOUT COOK AND THOMAS RECORDS, 

and Some Acknowledgments 


My article in February HOBBIES, 
mentioning Edison talking records by 
the noted baritone, John Charles 
Thomas, and a “Discovery of the 
North Pole” Victor by Dr. Frederick 
Cook, brought a quick response. 

William R. Moran, of La Canada, 
California, tells me that Cook’s 
record, “How I Reached the Pole,” is 
listed in the Victor catalog for Jan- 
uary, 1910. However, in November, 
1910, Cook’s record is missing and 
Robert E. Peary’s “The Discovery of 
the South Pole” takes its place. Un- 
fortunately, my own collection of 
Victor catalogs has a gap between 
January, 1909, and November, 1910, 
so that I cannot recall ever having 
seen the Cook record listed. 

Mr. Moran ’writes: “I find that the 
Victor numerical list for June, 1908, 
carries the 31000 series up to 31702, 
so I would guess, in the normal march 
of events, that Cook’s record was is- 
sued late in 1908. It was therefore 
in the catalog a little over one year, 
at the least, or nearly two years, at 
the most. I have had a copy for years 
and have had one duplicate, long since 
traded. My present copy is a “G” 
stamper . . . which means a good 
many thousand copies were pressed. . . 
Oh yes — the Pasadena Public Li- 
brary has (or had) a copy in their 
files, so that makes three that I have 
seen. Still a rarity, however.” 

Homer C. Witten, of Altadena, 


California, writes that he also has a 
copy of the Cook record. Comment- 
ing on Mr. Moran’s letter, I’d like to 
point out that Cook claimed he dis- 
covered the North Pole on April 21, 
1908, but the claim was not made (un- 
til several months afterward. I have 
a Victor supplement for July, 1909, 
and the serial number, 31765, of the 
Cook record had not been reached up 
to that time. In fact, bhe high num- 
ber was 31728, so this makes it likely 
that the Cook record was not issued 
until around January, 1910, got into 
the January, and probably May, gen- 
eral record catalogs and was out in 
November, after a stay of not more 
than a year. 

Elmer T. Jones, of Manhattan, 
Kansas, writes that he has an Edison 
“explanatory talk” which is obviously 
not by Harry E. Humphrey, but is in 
“a musical baritone” voice, which he 
thinks is that of John Charles Thom- 
as. The “talk,” with serial No. 4131, 
describes Anna Case’s record of “Bon- 
nie Sweet Bessie.” 

Now, some acknowledgements: 

Thanks to Mr. E. G. Hamer, mana- 
ger of the Wuerth Theatre, of Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, for a clipping from 
the Ann Arbor News, telling of Mr. 
Hamer’s collection of more than 
2,000 cylinder records and many old 
phonographs. A photograph of Mr. 
Hamer and part of his collection is 
included. 


I have also received a full page 
clipping from the Milwaukee Journal, 
showing the huge collection of cyl- 
inders and phonographs owned by 
R. C. Ambelang, a post office em- 
ployee living at 2436 North 83rd 
Street, Milwaukee. He has 45 phon- 
ographs and almost 4,000 records. 

Matt McNally, of 171 East 74th 
Street, New York, has sent me a 
valued memento — a letter written 
and signed in 1912 by one of the 
greatest of pioneer recording artists, 
Len Spencer. Mr. .McNally also in- 
cluded a booklet containing photo- 
graphs of many dance orchestras of 
the early 1920’s, including Yerkes’ 
Flotilla Band, of which he was a 
member. 

And from Mr. and Mrs. Roy Moser, 
of Vanlue, Ohio, comes a long article 
from the Findlay RepublicarirCouHer, 
giving the life story of the late song 
writer, Tell Taylor, a native of Find- 
lay. The article is too long to be re- 
printed, but it contains many inter- 
esting facts about Taylor, whose big- 
gest hit, “Down By the Old Mill 
Stream,” was written about a girl 
who afterwards became a Chicago 
gangster’s “moll.” Some of Taylor’s 
other songs which have been ex- 
tensively recorded are “When the 
Maple Leaves Were Falling,” “I Love 
You Best of All” and “Rock Me to 
Sleep in an Old Rocking Chair.” 

— Jim Walsh 


Music collectors! You will find a vast 
variety of collectibles available at the 
Antiques Exposition and Hobby Fair, Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel , May 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 


MONTHLY RECORDS SALES 

OF 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS bi 
great artlaw of the post can be bought at YOUR 
OWN BKiCE at our Moll Auction;*. All bidder* 
receive free 0/ onargo the gelling prioe of each lot 
after the ealA Write for lima. 


Single rarities and entire collections 
purchased for cash 


DIXIE RECORD CLUB 
Room 1135, DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 

Etuhllahed 1938 tfo 


■ 1 kolls now available for SKEBURG 
ami other 65-note automatic pianos, 
uul and new standard and popular 
songs. Roils also for MILLS VIOLIN 
VIRTUOSO and other odd types. 

WRITE FOR LISTS, ETC. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK 
824 E. 165th St., New York, N. Y. 

JlySSo 


Antiquo 

MUSIC BOXES 

FOR SALE 

Completely restored Swiss boxes, extra 
cylinder type, all disc types; bird boxes 
and bird cages and mechanical figures 
EXPERT REPAIRING 
A. V. BORNANO CO. 

139 4th Avonua, Pelham G5. N. Y. 

(Originally established In S\ritzerland In 1 E25) tfc 
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| MUSIC BOXES | 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned g 

g and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in f 
| combs, cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. | 

| Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines § 

| playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums, = 

| bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout. = 
I Rare bird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. = 

| Music box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird | 

E in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. g 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 


► “A Friend Indeed” « 

► That’s what your collector friends will ^ 

► call you when they receive the gift card < 

\ from us informing them that you have 4 
£ subscribed for HOBBIES in their name. 4 

► Each issue they receive will remind 4 

► them of your friendship, because HOBBIES 4 

► is a practical gift that will give them 4 

£ more pleasure in collecting. 4 

► Fill out the blank below and mail it J 

► with your remittance of $3.50 to HOB- 4 
l BIBS, 1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 4 

\ HI. < 

\ Please send a gift subscription to: 4 

► < 

£ Name < 

► 4 

► Address i 

: | 

\ My name and address is: 4 

\==\ 

\ \ 


Please mention Hobbies when 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, 


FREDERIC MARTIN 
AND W. FRANCIS FIRTH 

By JIM WALSH 


During a one-year period beginning 
in 1909 three men with deep voices 
made a few Columbia records. Two 
were baritones; the other was a bass. 
None continued his Columbia associa- 
tion after his first engagement, ana 
two apparently never recorded for 
any other company. Not one made 
records enough to be classed as a 
professional phonograph singer, but in 
spite of their relatively minor place 
in the history of recorded music, 
Albert Edmund Brown, Frederic 
Martin and W. Francis Firth all 
played a prominent part in stimulat- 
ing my imagination when I was a 
small boy and intensifying the fasci- 
nation that the phonograph has al- 
ways held for me. This they did, 
although I did not become acquainted 
with their singing until a good many 
years after their records were first 
issued. 

Because of my gratitude for the 
influence the baritones and the basso 
unsuspectingly exercised in develop- 
ing my musical taste, this month's 
Favorite Pioneer Recoo’ding Artists 
is intended as a tribute of gratitude 
to these accomplished singers, none of 
whom I have met, although I once 
lived within a few miles of Dr. Mart- 
in, and only one of whom is still 
alive. My HOBBIES articles usual- 
ly relate the careers of artists best 
known for singing or playing popular 
songs, but I also enjoy records of 
other types. I doubt that there is 
any form of aesthetic pleasure more 
rewarding than that of hearing 
beautiful voices properly exercised in 
music especially suited to their capa- 
bilities, and it was the records of 
Messrs. Brown, Martin and Firth, to- 
gether with one or two Columbias by 
the Italian operatic baritone, Taurino 
Parvis, that first led me to realize 
the beauties of the less obvious com- 
positions. 

Suppose we begin with that genial 
gentleman who is still with us and 
teaching singing and speech correction 
in Denver, Colorado — Dr. Albert Ed- 
mund Brown. As a rule, the artists 
about whom I write are not listed in 
“Who’s Who in America.” That 
somewhat elite compendium ordi- 


narily looks on popular artists, regard- 
less of their merits or fame, with less 
favor than it accords to the president 
of a small town factory. But Dr. 
Brown's accomplishments in the realm 
of serious music, both as singer and 
educator, are so impressive that he 
has been a standby of “Who's Who” 
for a generation. 

From Volume 17, for 1932-33, we 
learn that this distinguished baritone 
is a music educator by profession, and 
was -born in Derby, England, on De- 
cember 9, 1874. That means he is 
now 77 years of age, although I am 
confident he has the mentality and 
stamina of an exceptionally able man 
of 40. Albert Edmund's father was 
Samuel Brown and his mother's maid- 
en name was Elizabeth Frost. He 
came to the TJnited States as a boy of 
twelve, and was a student in the 
Institute of Music Pedagogy in Nor- 
thampton, Massachusetts. 

On June 15, 1896, the young man 
already known for his excellent voice 
married a talented pianist, Miss Mar- 
tha Elizabeth Taylor, of Easthamp- 
ton, Massachusetts. They had a 
daughter, Doris Elizabeth, now Mrs. 
Fred J. Bergi-n, of Denver. The first 
Mrs. Brown died early in 1950. In 
July, 1951, Dr. Brown re-married. The 
present Mrs. Brown formerly was 
Mrs. Mary Kendall and was known 
as one of New England's top sopra- 
nos. 

The condensed listing of Dr. 
Brown's career in the old “Who's 
Who” shows him to have had a wide 
range of activities and accomplish- 
ments. He was director of music of 
the State Normal School at Lowell, 
Mass., from 1910 to 1919; a member 
of the faculty of the. Chautauqua In- 
stitution in 1912-13, and of Boston 
University in 1916-17. Besides ap- 
pearing in many recitals in the United 
States and England, he conductea 
music at several conventions of the 
National Education Association, as 
well as for state teachers' groups. In 
1917 he was an organizer of the War 
Camp Service. Three years later he 
was in charge of the musical pro- 
grams at the Republican national 
convention in- Chicago. “Who's Who” 



DR. ALBERT EDMUND BROWN 


lists him as a Republican and a 
Christian Scientist, also as a 32nd 
degree Mason, a Knights Templar, a 
Shriner, a member of the Elks, 
Rotary International and Sinfonian, 
and as a lecturer and writer on musi- 
cal subjects. He was then living in 
Ithaca, N, Y., and was in charge of 
Ithaca College's Department of Music 
Education. 

To these facts, the latest edition of 
“Who's Who” adds that Dr. Brown 
received his degree of Doctor of Mu- 
sic in 1933 from the New York Col- 
lege of Music “for distinguished 
professional services and outstanding 
achievements in Music Education.” 
The following paragraphs are quoted 
from this latest biographical sketch; 

Director Department of Music, Massa- 
chusetts State Teachers College. Or- 
ganizer and director of music section of 
the Northeastern division of War Camp 
Community Service. Conducted courses 
in Voice Training for Teachers at 
Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, 
New York. Vocal studios in Boston and 
New York. Teacher of many profes- 
sional singers. Member of the faculties 
— Voice and Speech — of Curry College 
and Boston University. Director Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music and Music Division 
of Ithaca College (Ithaca, N. Y.) Song- 
recitals and other professional appear- 
ances in U. S. and abroad. Soloist with 
principal orchestras and choral groups 
including Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the Handel and Haydn Society, Worces- 
ter Festival Association, etc. Lectures 
and recitals at leading institutions of 
higher education, Cornell University, 
Smith College, Wheaton College, etc. 

Programs for the National Education 
Association and teachers’ organizations 
in many states. Conductor of choral 
groups — Wagnerian Choral Club, The 
Choral Art Society, etc. President 
Emeritus of the Boston Chapter of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. For five years associate editor 
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of the New Voi'K Musical Counter. Lec- 
turer and writer on musical subjects, 
principally the science and pedagogy of 
voice, interpretation in song and speech 
correction, . . Member Savage Club 

(London and Ithaca), Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston, and 
ihe Oracle. 

I knew nothing of Dr. Brown’s 
scholarly attainments when he first 
became an important figure in my 
private world of the imagination. Nor 
did I know about them for a long 
time afterward. When I first saw 
his name on the label of Columbia 
record No. A749, which coupled his 
rendition of Schumann’s “The Two 
Grenadiers” with Frederic Martin’s 
interpretation of “Vulcan’s Song” 
from Gounod’s “Philemon and 
Baucis,” I imagined Brown to be a 
stocky young man of about 28, wear- 
ing a gray suit and a felt hat of the 
same color. That same mental depic- 
tion holds good today, although I have 
had an autographed photo of him 
hanging in my home for almost 
twenty years and know well enough 
that my imaginary character doesn’t 
look at all like the artist who is still 
flourishing and active. 

But, although I didn't have any in- 
formation concerning Albert Edmund 
Brown, I thought as a youngster that 
his “Two Grenadiers” was the most 
stirring record I had ever heard, and 
I never doubted that his interpreta- 
tion was unbeatable. When I was 
ten years of age my tonsils gave so 
much trouble they had to be re- 
moved, and I was out of school for 
several weeks after undergoing what 
is now elegantly known as a “tonsil- 
lectomy.” Finding that the time 
passed slowly, I decided to set up the 
mythical W alsh Talking Machine 
Company, whose headquarters was in 
the non-existent city of Goosia. I 
decided that the president of the 
company was one Cylope P. Walsh, 
whose son I imagined myself to be. 
A five-cent pencil tablet was dedicated 
to the honor of becoming the Walsh 
Company's numerical record catalog, 
and the catalog, which of course out- 
grew the one tablet, was steadily 
added to for years. It wasn’t given 
up altogether until I was in my late 
teens. 

And Albert Edmund Brown was one 
of my chief recording artists — all on 
the strength of that record of “The 
Two Grenadiers.” Just as Elsie 
Baker was designated Walsh’s “of- 
ficial staff contralto,” so Brown was 
the official baritone. But because it 
seemed to me that his voice had an 
unusually high range, I gave him 
the special honorary description of 
“tenor-baritone,” meaning his tones 
were a combination of high and low. 
For somewhat the same reason, I 
couldn’t be satisfied with describing 
my favorite humorous singer, Billy 
Murray (who spent his boyhood in 
Denver), as either a tenor or a come- 
dian but always called him a “tenor 
comedian.” One ruled line of the 
pencil tablet was devoted to giving 
the number, title, composer and ar- 
tist of one-side of a double-faced rec- 
ord. The performer’s voice quality 
or the name of his instrument was 
filled in above the line. 

This brought about an amusing 
custom in my treatment of Dr. Brown. 


His full name, Albert Edmund Brown, 
was too long to get on the line unless 
the song title and all the other in- 
formation was short. Thus it hap- 
pened that he was referred to in a 
variety of ways. Besides being Albert 
Edmund Brown, he was also Albert 
E. Brown, A. Edmund Brown, Al. E. 
Brown, A. E. Brown and, sometimes, 
just plain Al Brown, or, if space was 
drastically limited, he was merely 
“Brown.” The nature of the song he 
was recording had something to do 
with whether he was talented with 
extreme formality or the reverse. 
With such a number as my beloved 
“Two Grenadiers” his full name had 
to be given, but if he were singing- 
popular music the shortened form of 
Al. E. was sufficient. 

Besides being a “tenor-baritone” 
soloist and singing duets with other 
Walsh artists, Albert Edmund Brown 
made himself useful in other ways. 
He was a member of the Central Male 
and Mixed Trios, which never sang 



WILLIAM FRANCIS FIRTH 


together for any company but Walsh. 
The male trio consisted of Will Oak- 
land, counter-tenor; Henry Burr, ten- 
or; and Brown, baritone. The mixed 
trio was the same except that Helen 
Clark was substituted for Oakland. 
Brown was likewise a member of the 
Cumberland Quartet, whose other 
members I am not sure about, al- 
though I believe Arthur Clough was 
the lead tenor. 

I have just been looking through 
the yellowed pages of my old pencil 
tablets, and shall quote a few ex- 
amples to show how important Albert 
Edmund Brown was to the Walsh 
artist and repertoire department. One 
side of record No. A151, “Meet Me 
Tonight in Dreamland,” was by the 
Central Male Trio. On No. 156, Billy 
Murray and Al. E. Brown sang 
“Rainbow.” No 157 contained the 
Central Trio in “Abide With Me”, 
and Albert Edmund (it seems I con- 
sistently misspelled his middle name 
with an “o” instead of a “u”) Brown 
rendering a hymn, “Child of a King.” 

On 159, his name again was given at 
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full length for his rendition of Tosti’s 
“Beauty’s Eyes,” ludicrously coupled 
with “Harmony Joe,” by the Peerless 
Quartet. Going on down the line but 
skipping the record numbers, I find 
Brown singing “Afar From Thee, My 
Love” (Linne) ; Handel’s “Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair”; “Come, Ye 
Disconsolate” (a duet with Harry 
Anthony) ; “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought”; “Paradise” (a trio, with 
Anthony and Albert Campbell) ; 
“Angelic Songs are Swelling”; “AriSb, 
My Soul”; “Rock of Ages”; “Ruler of 
the Ocean” from Meyerbeer’s “L'- 
Africaine” and “Cassio’s Dream” 
from Verdi’s “Otello.” The latter 
two numbers were among my favor- 
ites by Taurino Parvis, and it’s a 
wonder I didn't have him singing for 
Walsh. The reason I didn’t probably 
was a chauvinistic prejudice against 
vocal records in languages other than 
English. Parvis sang Italian, so he 
was out. Brown took his place, using 
the King’s English to do it. 

Besides compiling the Walsh record 
catalog and conducting all the imagi- 
nary business affairs of that remark- 
able concern, I wrote ‘interviews*’ 
with the members of the company’s 
recording staff. These were entitled 
“A Walk With Billy Murray,” Henry 
Burr or whoever the favored ai-tist 
happened to be, and they were, I sup- 
pose, the forerunners of the biograph- 
ical sketches I write nowadays for 
HOBBIES. I remember that in one 
about Albert Edmund Brown I had 
him confessing to “Mr. Walsh” that he 
had gone and got himself married 
and falteringly expressing the hope 
that this wouldn’t impair his business 
relationship with the Walsh Talking 
Machine Company. To which the 
broad-minded Cylope P. magnani- 
mously replied, much to Brown's re- 
lief, “No, we don’t mind your getting' 
married. Bring Mrs. Brown around 
to see us!” This was followed up- 
always in my imagination, of course — 
by a scene in which the tenor-bari- 
tone did “bring Mrs. Brown around” 
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and entertained her by playing many 
of his own recordings on a portable 
Walsh instrument that looked suspi- 
ciously like the $25 Victrola which was 
then the joy of my life. 

Looking back, I wonder that Mr. 
Walsh so readily forgave Mr. Brown 
for the sin of marrying. As a 
juvenile, I had a most intense aver- 
sion to the institution of wedlock, 
and the idea of anybody's being mar- 
ried. I must still have it, for I have 
stayed single all these years ! 

In spite of constantly having Al- 
bert Edmund Brown in my mind, it 
was not until 1932 that I got around 
to writing to him. For one thing, 1 
didn't have any idea where he lived. 
I believe it was my friend, the late 
Miss Marian Reed, of Washington, 
D. C., to whom I had confided my ad- 
miration, who saw a mention of him 
in Musical Courier and let me know 
that he was head of the department 
of music at Ithaca College. 

However that may have been, I 
wrote a letter to Dr. Brown, telling 
him how much his record of “The Two 
Grenadiers" had meant to me and ask- 
ing if he could send me a signed 
photograph. Within a few days I 
received a reply that was cordial, but 
in which my praise of that record 
elicited a wry acknowledgement. 

I never destroy a letter, so I'm sure 
Dr. Brown's reply is somewhere in 
my home. I have found the envelope, 
dated August 23, 1932, in which it 
was mailed, but the letter itself is 
misplaced. However, I recall its con- 
tents well enough to quote them al- 
most verbatim. 

Dr. Brown said he was glad his 
singing had indirectly exercised such 
a pronounced influence on my life, 
but he had never considered himself 
a recording artist and had no high 
opinion of the three records he made 
for Columbia. He refeimed to the 
many trials that were necessary be- 
fore passable reproductions were ob- 
tained of the only three selections he 
sang, and his disappointment when 
he heard the records played back. His 
friends all told him, he said, that the 
records didn't sound like his real 
voice. 

As for “The Two Grenadiers," Dr. 
Brown said that Victor Emerson, then 



the Columbia recording manager, 
made him sing it too fast, to get it 
all on one ten-inch record side, and 
spoiled the interpretation. However, 
he considered his one 12-inch disc, 
No. A5118, “Israfel," coupled with 
“Oh! That Will be Glory (The Glory 
Song)," by Harvey Hindermeyer, to 
be the worst of the three. The re- 
maining* Brown record, and the first 
issued, No. A694, was “All Through 


the Night," which was doubled with 
“Absent," sung by a once noted con- 
tralto, Mrs. A, Stewart Holt. I founa 
a copy of “All Through the Night'- 
a few years ago, but have still to run 
across “Israfel," although it stayed 
in the catalog through 1916, whereas 
the two ten-inch records were dis- 
continued late in 1913 or early in 
1914. 

With his letter, Dr. Brown included 
a reprint of an article from the 
Bosto7i Record of Friday, June 18, 
1920, headed “BROWN, LEADER OF 
SINGING, WINS BATTLE AT CHI- 
CAGO NATIONAL CONVENTION." 
It was written by Rush Jones and told 
of the baritone's success in getting 
the weary delegates to the Republican 
convention that nominated Harding 
and Coolidge to do a fine job of “com- 
munity singing" at a let-down period 
when everybody was tired out and 
tempers were frazzled. Jones' arti- 
cle is too long to be quoted entirely, 
but I'll use parts of it because of the 
light they throw upon Albert Ed- 
mund Brown's accomplishments and 
personality: 

CHICAGO— One man from Massachu- 
setts matched his strength against a 
roaring, hooting, laughing, jeering, 
screeching crowd of 15,000 people in the 
Coliseum on Thursday evening, and won. 
He was Brown of Massachusetts, Brown 
of the Republican League of Massachu- 
setts, Brown the greatest leader of mass 
singing this generation of politicians has 
known. 

Brown pulled off this battle of one 
man against 15,000 men and women 
when the crowd was worn out and melt- 
ing in the fervent heat, while they 
awaited the report of the platform com- 
mittee. . . .Brown, the big whirlwind of 
song, jumped to the front of the speak- 
ers' platform and shouted, “Will you 
join me in singing 'The Long, Long 
Trail'?” 

NO!” 

“But Brown called for the key from 
the big band at the far end of the hall. 

. . .The crowd started to scream, hoot, 
groan, shout and laugh. Brown began 
beating Lime like a madman and grin- 
ning good naturedly the while. . .The 
pandemonium grew and stiU Brown 
waved his arms and kicked up his legs, 
beating out the ‘Long, Long Trail.* The 
dust was flying before he hit the quar- 
ter stretch. 

Suddenly the band swung into “Hail. 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here,” and the 
protest of the crowd against being forced 
to sing whether it would or not was 
turned into a torrent of laughter that 
was nearly as loud and even more dis- 
concerting than the avalanche of dis- 
cordant noises whicn it had been mak- 
ing. 

Quick to see his opportunity, Brown 
. . . led the rollicking “What the Hell 
Do We Care”, end of the song. He saw 
his advantage and tne grin grew broad- 
er. He had the crowd singing with him. 
Then ne managed to signal the band 
and “Smiles” took the place of the hot- 
as-hades ditty. . . . 

There was no way of getting ahead 
of that chap from Massachusetts with 
the tremendous voice and the assurance 
of a dreadnought, and when Brown 
finished he retired amid a perfect 
Niagara of cheers and a thunder of hand 
clapping, it was as dauntless a per- 
formance and as complete a victory as 
any man in that vast crowd had ever 
seen, and some of them had seen some 
mighty big things. 

When I read this vivid account of 
Brown's leading those case-hardened 
politicians in such numbers as “Hail. 
Hail." “Smiles" and “How Dry 1 
Am," which was also on the G. O. P.'s 
musical menu, I felt somewhat less 
guilty at occasionally having had him 
sing* popular tunes for the Walsh 


catalog. There was also a tribute to 
his leadership of group singing* from 
Dr. A. E. Winship, who wrote in the 
Journal of Education: “Albert Ed- 
mund Brown led the singing at all 
the general sessions and at many ban- 
quets. We have known no one to do 
as varied work as did he, and it was 
always 100 per cent attractive. Mr. 
Brown is in a class by himself in 
Convention work of this kind.” 

However, those were, of course, his 
lighter moments. More representa- 
tive of the type of music which the 
virile baritone ordinarily sang is the 
following program given April 8, 
1931, before the Ithaca Rotary Club, 
with Mrs. Brown at the piano: 

“My Love is a Like a Red, Red 
Rose" (Hastings) ; “On the Banks ot 
Allan Water" (traditional) ; “The 
Pretty Creature" (Storace) ; “Thurs- 
day" (Molloy) ; “Yeoman's Wedding 
Song" (Poinatowski); "Sheriff's 
Song" and “Armorer's Songs from 
“Robin Hood" (DeXoven) ; and two 
Rudyard JKipling poems set to music 
— “Rolling Down to Rio" (German) 
and “Boots" (Sousa.) 

Here is a typical review, from Mur 
sical America, of another recital given 
by Mr. Brown at about the same 
period: 

Albert Edmund Brown, director of the 
division of music, Ithaca College, re- 
cently gave a song recital in the Little 
Theatre. His program included several 
of Kipling's Barrack Room Ballads, an 
old English air, “The Vicar of Bray,” 
and several Handel excerpts. Mr . 
Brown's art shows to greatest advantage 
in the deeper registers, which bring out 
the resonant, rich timbre of his voice. 
He proved an able dramatic projector, 
especially in the Kipling settings and 
in the ballads which his program con- 
tained. An audience which filled tho 
hall demanded encores after each group. 
— N. V. 

I suppose I wrote and thanked Dr. 
Brown for his interesting letter ana 
enclosures. At least, I certainly hope 
I did. But there was no further 
communication between us for 19 
years. Then when it occurred to me 
that I should like to write an article 
combining his life story with that ot 
Martin and Firth, I wrote to the 
president of Ithaca College, asking 
if Dz\ Brown were still associated 
with the institution. The president, 
Leonard B. Job, replied on Septem- 
ber 12, 1951: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: We are happy indeed 
to provide you with such information as 
we have concerning the subject of your 
letter of September 1. 

Dr. Brown left Ithaca College 13 or 
14 years ago. He worked in Albany for 
a while, then got back to the Boston 
area. A year or so ago, when the first 
Mrs. Brown died, he went to Denver to 
live with his daughter. He has since re- 
married and I believe at the present 
time is in charge of the music at one 
of the Presbyterian churches in Denver, 
r regret that I cannot tell you which one. 

Obviously, the next step was to 
ascertain Dr. Brown's home address. 
The only friend I could think of in 
Denver who might check the city 
directory for me was Ray Perkins, 
song writer, former recording star 
for Victor and Brunswick and now 
perhaps the most popular disc jockey 
in the West. Ray came through im- 
mediately with the information that 
Albert Edmund Brown was listed as 
living at 1410 Grant street, Denver. 
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Room 1135, DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 
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The Old Music Store\ 

MUSICAL ANTIQUES 

Melodeons, Pipe and Reed Organs. 
Coin Operated Pianos, Calliopes, 
and other smaller Items. 
Welte-Mlgnon Automatic Player 
Concert Grand with 300 classical rolls. 

— Expert Repairing — 
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ESTHER SKERRITT SANDERS 

Deansboro, New York 
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\ “A Friend Indeed” j 

► That’s what your collector friends will 4 

► call you when they receive the gift card 1 
l from us informing them that you have J 
£ subscribed for HOBBIES in their name. 

► Each issue they receive will remind 
i them of your friendship, because HOBBIES 
[ is a practical gift that will give them 
£ more pleasure in collecting. 

► Fill out the blank below and mail it a 

► with your remittance of $3.50 to HOB- ^ 
l BIES, 1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, j 

► in. < 

r j 

| Please send a gift subscription to: < 

► Name 4 

► Address ^ 

I- - -I 

£ My name and address is: 4 

e:==e! 


His telephone number, Ray added, 
was 2685; “but,” he remarked, “I 
guess you won’t be using that.” 

As Ray bad surmised, I didn’t 
phone to Dr. Brown. But I did write 
him a letter, mentioning some of the 
things I had told him in 1932, and 
asking for an account of his recent 
activities. On October 1 he wrote 
the following fine letter, which seems 
to me to reflect admirably the warm, 
magnetic personality that tamed an 
unruly host of convention-tired Re- 
publicans; 

My dear Friend. Thank you for your 
good letier which gave me a great 
‘'ki<ck'' and which I read with much in- 
terest. Many years have passed since 
Lhe records of which you speak were 
made for Columbia. As l remember 
the three — which by the way took 
three days to make^-they were “The 
Two Grenadiers,” of Schumann, “Isra- 
fe),” by Oliver King, and the well known 
folk song. "All Through the Night.” 

I remember Frederick Martin very 
well. Everything in recording then was 
so different from what is done today. 
The studio manager was a man named 
Emerson. We had to sing into a horn 
that was punched full of holes. If one 
seemed noc to be good, another with 
more or less holes in it was selected. 
When it was not possible to get "Israfel" 
on a ten-inch disc, as was planned, Mr. 
Emerson suggested that we leave out 
the middle part, or that we hurry the 
song to get it on the discs. From my 
angle that was if course impossible. 
How tilings have changed! 

As you know, the orchestra — a small 
one — was perched on step ladders and 
on boxes in order to make the best 
final effect. Under another cover I am 
sending you a Brochure which will give 


Antique 

! MUSIC BOXES 

FOR SALE 

j Completely restored Swiss boxes, extra cylinder 
| ln)o, all disc types; bird boxes and bird cages 
| and mechanical flyures. 

EXPERT REPAIRING tfc 

S A. V. BORNAND CO. 

I 139 4th Avenue, Pelham 65, N. Y. 

! (Originally established in Switzerland in 1825 > 


| “T he Curious History j 
of Music Boxes ” t 

By MOSORIAK & HBCKERT j 

INCLUDING A CHAPTEIl ON ! 

THE CARE AND REPAIR 
OF MUSIC BOXES 

J $5 .00 Postpaid — Insured 

| HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

j 1006 S, Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III, 
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I MUSIC BOXES | 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned | 
| and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in = 
= combs, cases refLnished, parts in stock and made to order. = 

| Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines | 

= playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums. = 

g bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout, = 
= Rare bird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. g 

| Music box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird g 

| in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. = 

1 Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 
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DANCING DOLL MUSIC BOX 

FOR SALE 


Three Parisian dolls, original; fine 8 
tune Sublime Harmonie unit, 6 bells, 
enamelled butterflies, drum; 25c coin 
operated. 

R. BORNAND 

139 4th Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. 
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Just thousands of old time records 
in excellent condition at reasonable 
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where ask me. J “ 
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Box 182, Westville, New Jersey 
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you more up-Lo-date information re- 
garding 1 my work. 1 have been in Denver 
for a liule over a, year. Have the di- 
rection of the Choir of the First United 
Presbyterian Church and am doing some 
teaching. However, being removed 
some two thousand miles from Poston, 
where I was so well known, presents 
problems of promotion. Things are 
coming along and 1 am quite happy here. 

X listen Lo Ray Perkins' programs and 
like them. I have never met him and 
would like to do that sometime before 
very long. As to my own voice, I am 
just the same as ever — I sang the 
other day and 1 marvel at what I can 
do after all these years. You may be 
interested that several years ago 1 was 
one of the organizers (and the first 
President) of the Poston Chapter of the 
National Association of Teachers of 
Singing. Before leaving the “Hub” they 
made me President Emeritus, an honor 
Lhut I prize highly. 

In addition to my teaching I am called 
upon to give a lecture occasionally. 1 
keep active and have a keen interest 
with Dr. Charles Norman Granville's 
Method — a series of recordings for the 
smaller communities. It is a fine piece 
of work with a volume of instructions 
together with the necessary accompany- 
ing records. It is published by the 
Music Publishers Holding Corporation of 


;\t\V loin. 

Please be assured of my cooperation. 
If you have any questions I will answer 
them — Pronto! Thank you again for 
writing to me. My best wishes to you 
— and — here's a hand -clasp across the 


miles. 

Faithfully yours, 

ALBERT EDMUND BROWN. 

I found Dr. Brown’s entire letter 


of great interest, but my attention 
was particularly caught by his men- 
tion of Charles N. Granville, a bari- 
tone who made one or two Edison 
cylinders in 1913. I had not been 
certain whether he was still alive. 

Soon after the letter arrived, Dr. 
Brown sent me a postal with the in- 
formation that his home address has 
changed, to 648 Race Street, Denver, 
and that his telephone number is Fre- 
mont 2959. His studio is in the First 
United Presbyterian Church building 
at East 14th avenue and Lincoln 
street. 

Another piece of publicity material 
shows that the veteran baritone is a 
great believer in clear enunciation 
and in “Songs in English for English 
Speaking Audiences,” so perhaps 1 
did right when, at the age of ten, 1 
had him sing those Meyerbeer and 
Verdi arias for the Walsh Talking 
Machine Company in English instead 
of Italian. I think some of the 
statements he makes are worth emot- 
ing: 

Our speech, though richer than any 
other in its possibilities, has not been 
wisely used by those music publishers 
who seek to supply songs in foreign 
tongues with English versions. Instead 
of employing poets of musical tendency 
with a copious vocabulary and well- 
turned phrases at their command, the 
publishers seem to have committed Ger- 


man poems to men familiar enough with 
the original but not sufficiently con- 
versant with English. 

I speak of German more particularly 
because so much of the best vocal music 
is by Teutonic composers. . . . While 

many songs when translated into English 
lose much of their atmospheric and 
emotional content, it would be as ab- 
surd for a lecturer before an English- 
speaking audience to give a part of 
his discourse in. French, and another 
part in German and another part in 
Italian, as for a singer to expect un- 
qualified welcome tor songs in foreign 
languages which he but imperfectly 
understands and which his audiences 
does not understand at all. To all A- 
merican singers I would say: sing your 
songs in well -chosen English if singing 
to an English speaking audience, and 
sing them so that everyone understands 
your words: enunciate them so clearly 
that the audience can tell how every 
word is spelled. If you get away from 
the foreign language fad, you will find 
yourself nearer the heart of your audi- 
ence. 

Since Dr. Brown so obviously has 
the gift of winning the hearts of his 
audiences, I think his words are 
worth heeding. And now let us leave 
this fine artist, who has meant so 
much to me for virtually my entire 
life, happy at his work in Denver. 

(This is the first of two articles de- 
voted to the three irioneer recording 
artists . It will be concluded next 
month.) 


RECORDS WANTED 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


PHONOGRAPHS 


WANTED: Will pay top cash for the 
following records: Any by Jimmie 

Rodgers, any by Ricnard Jose, any by 
Singing Sam. Stale price and describe. 
I will not bid.— C. A. Duncan, 347 E. 
Redondo Beach Blvd., Gardena, Cain. 


MARY GARDEN and Sigrid Onegin, 
Victor Electricals wanted. — Mrs. Maude 
Batson, 238 S. Mariposa Ave., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. je3882 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder records, machines, 
and catalogues, — Elmer Moore, lu35 17 th 

Street Santa Monica, Cain. je6844 

~ WANTED TO BUY, small horns and 
reproducers for Columbia cylinder phon- 
ographs. — A. Nugent, 12 N. Third, Rich- 

mont, Va. J e3 8B4 

WANTED: Imperial Symphonion Music 
box that plays 20" discs with cuplike de- 
pressions at edges. Wanted 20V£" Criter- 
ion and Olympia discs. — R. Shattuck, 
Eld red. Pa. je3846 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


Latest player piano rolls, 75c. List. 
— Durell Armstrong, 222 S. Vassar, 

Wichita, Kans. nl28421 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct imports, §1.30 — Jules Wolff. 

74 Worthstreet. New York, o 6S44 

FOR SALE: New Ampico & Duo-Art, 
Welte Mignon music roils. Also various 
used music rolls. 3 Mills Virtuosos. 3 
electric pianos. — Louis J. Kersten, 32 So. 
Street, Freehold, N. J. je30S4 


Choice Collection. Thousands of 
records. Mail auctions. Free lists. — 
A. H. Sles, 92-11 35th Avenue, Jack- 
son Heights 72, N. Y. dl20291 

Rare Vocal Recordings, including 
imports. Free lists. — Music Den, 825 
Irving Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
je3063 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Art- 
ists: Jones, Murray, Burr, Collins, 
Harlan, etc. Fine condition. Price 50c 
each. Free lists.-— Heyman, 528 East 
3rd St., Brooklyn 18, N, Y. je3426 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

au3084 


WILL. BUY phonograph records, col- 
lections or dealers' stock, any amount, 
made belore 1U4U. Have many lor sule. 
Send wants. — J. Schneider, 128 VV. 86, 
N. Y. C.. N. Y. Jefi468 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonlum, 
'Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

H2420I 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Write for sales 
lists. Operatic, vocal, instrumental, 
popular, jazz. Collector's items. — Delano, 
349 Lindenwood, Ambler, Penna. je6806 


THOUSANDS of used records: Jazz, 
Operatic. Instrumental, and Person- 
alities. We must surely have some that 
you are seeking! May we have your 
want list?— Perry's Book & Record 
Shoppe, 3914 Van Buren Place, Culver 
City, Calif. je3065 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, cylinder 
records, cylinder record books, pans. 
Bought, sold, exchanged. — A. Nugent, Jr., 
12 Nonh Third, Richmond, Va. je3403 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music. Every- 
thing. Catalog lbc.— Fore's, 3161 High, 
Denver 6. Colo. Jlyl2867 

MUSIC BOX DISCS 


For Sale: Large number of 15%" 
Regina Music Box discs. $2 each. 
Send for list. Minimum order, 3 rec- 
ords. — John W. Willever, 147 East 
Washington Ave., Washington, N. J. 

a nx 

MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list offering 
above average prices. Wanted: 18V6" 
New Ceiuury, 13 >A" Kalliope and 14 " 
Perfection discs. — lnsley C. Looker, So. 
Maple Ave.. Basking Ridge. N. J. je3445 
MJSIC BOX CARDS, Silent Night, 
Jingle Bells. Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart, Happy Birthday, Kock-a-bye 
Baby. Anniversary Waltz. SI each. — 
Meyers, 1502 Dodge, Omaha, Nebr. jly3234 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, also me- 
chanical musical instruments of any 
description, sleigh bells, United States 
coins, large bills, discs for Imperial 
Symphonian & minute repeating watch- 
es, — Herbert H. Mever, Pittsburgh 15, 
Penna. au3694 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac'’ 
McCImtock, Fiddlin' John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kln-caid. etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr.. San 
Mateo, Calif. dl28402 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz. 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V 
O’Brien. 402 First Ave., Newtown Square. 
Pennsylvania. o 12Qf>61 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man. 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. .0 122511 


MUSIC LITERATURE 


FOR SALE: Collectors’ Guide to Amer- 
ican Recordings, 1896-1925 ( 2i*0 page 

book) $3.75. postpaid. — Classical Record 
Shop. 825 Seventh Ave., New York city 
19, N. Y. ' n6064 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, 
FREDERIC MARTIN 


AND W. FRANCIS FIRTH 

(Conf/nued from the June Issue) 


By JIM WALSH 


II Frederic Martin 

I have always had a remarkably 
vivid memory for happenings of my 
childhood, even to the dreams that 
intrigued my attention when I was 
a tot. One of the most vivid, which 
I have never forgoteen, had a musical 
interest, and occurred when I was 
not more than seven. It seemed that 
my father had taken me to a concert, 
and that, as I watched, a man with 
a cynically twisted mouth that made 
him appear both sardonic and dis- 
sipated, climbed the steps leading to 
a platform, said “Now for the bass!' 1 
and began to sing “Vulcan's Song" 
from “Philemon and Baucis," with 
which I was familiar from Frederic 
Martin's Columbia record that we had 
at home. . 

After singing, the man stepped 
down and stood beside me. He asked 
me to tell him the names of some 
singers I liked. “Well," I replied, 
“of course Billy Murray is my favor- 
ite. But I like Ada Jones, too.” 

Noticing that he seemed disap- 
pointed, I added: “Frederic Martin 
is a good one." 

His face brightened as he replied: 
“That's me !" (I had been sure it 
was !) 

Then the basso went on: “Yes, I'd 
be pretty good — if I could just leave 
whiskey alone!” 

I woke before anything more was 
said, but that dream has always re- 
mained bright in my memory. I am 
sure, however, that it was a gross 
slander upon Dr. Martin, who was 
not only a fine singer but a gentle- 
man of high character. The refer- 
ence to whiskey was a hang-over from 
a remark I had heard my father 
make some time before about a vaude- 
ville act he had heard, who he thought 
“would be pretty good if they could 
just leave whiskey alone.” Child- 
like, I had assumed that it applied to 
all musicians and had made Frederic 
Martin say it in my dream. 

That Columbia record of “Vulcan's 
Song,” on the back of Dr. Brown's 
“Two Grenadiers,” was the only one 
Columbia ever issued by Frederic 
Martin, but it stirred my imagination 
almost as much as the Brown rendi- 
tion. I particularly liked the suave 
melody to which Gounod set the 
words, not all of which I have been 
able to understand to this day. My 
father used to order merchandise from 


wholesale houses in Baltimore, and 
this made my tricky imagination 
turn “Vulcan's Song” into a letter 
dealing with one of his shipments. I 
took the first two lines of the re- 
frain to be: 

“I enclose the bill of lading, 

For pillows, sheets and shading.'’ 

Much later, by careful listening, I 
detected them to be: 

“I love the chat of neighbor 
That cheers the hours of labor.” 

Another part that I believed was, 
“free am I as the breezes as they 
sing through the treeses” really is 
“free am I as the breezes, and I toil 
when it pleases.” Outside my dreams, 
I imagined Frederic Martin to be 
a rather bald man, around 40, who 
was sitting at a window, writing, 
until his wife, who was holding a 
singing party, entered and said: 
“Frederic, we want you to sing bass 
for us !” Whereupon Frederic got 
up willingly from his writing and 
went into the living room where the 
guests were gathered. 

I believe that “Vulcan's Song,” 
recorded in 1909, represents the first 
time the name of Frederic Martin 
appears in a record catalog but it 
was not his first appearance before 
the horn. In September, 1910, “H. 
G. C.,” of Westerly, Rhode Island, 
had this question published in Edi- 


"RoHa now available for SEKBUKG 
and other 66-note automatic pianos. 
Old and new standard and popular 
songs. Rolls also for MILLS VIOLIN 
VIRTUOSO and other odd types. 

WRITE FOR LISTS. ETC. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK 
824 E. 165th St. f New York, N. Y. 


son's New Phonogram: “Has Fred L, 
Martin ever sung for Edison Rec- 
ords ?” The reply was : “He has 
sung bass several times in our quartet 
Records; among them Standard No, 
9607, “Work, for the Night is Com- 
ing.” 

The latter record, listed as by the 
Edison Male Quartet, was issued in 
August, 1907. Ordinarily, the Edison 
Quartet was the same as the Haydn 
(John Bieling, Harry Macdonough, S. 
H. Dudley and W. F. Hooley) on Vict- 
or, but in this instance Martin may 
have substituted for Hooley, whose 
health was bad at times. On the 
other hand, the quartet may have 
entered into its agreement to sing 
exclusively for Victor, and Edison 


1 Antlquo V 

MUSIC BOXES I 

I FOR SALE j 

I Completely restored Swiss boxes, extra cylinder f 
I typo, all diso types; bird boxes and bird cagea 
[ and mechanical figures. 

EXPERT REPAIRING tfc 

no j.., /■ v - BORNAND CO. 

,3 ® ^ Avsnue, Pelham 65, N. Y. 

(Originally established In Switzerland in 1825) 


WORLD WIDE MUSIC & RECORD AGENCY 


ix.0. inira if., 


Milwaukee iz, Wis. 


Col ectors' phonograph records: cylinders, 
discs, Lateral, Hill and Dale ; all 
makes. Old catalogs. 

For collectors, libraries, museums, radio 
and TV stations; ghost and gag 
writers. 

Machines, parts and reproducers for 
cylinders. 


The largest collection of Americana 
available. Jazz-Swing-Ragtime. Class- 
real -Operatic. Vocal and instrumental. 


All recordings of historical artists, oper- 
as, classi'Cals, band, orchestra, variety 
— Billy Murray, Ada Jones, etc., etc. 
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I MUSIC BOXES I 

I Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned 1 

1 and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in 1 
a combs, cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. 1 

| . Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines i 

= playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums, = 
| bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout. I 
| Rare bird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. i 

i Music box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird I 

| in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. = 
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was compelled to replv on a "scratch” 
ensemble to take its place. 

After his vigorously sun*? and, to 
me, admirable Columbia record was 
issued, Frederic Martin appears to 
have been a stranger to the recording 
studios until he made some solos for 
Edison in 1914. The July issue of the 
Edison Phonograph Monthly said: 

Frederic Martin, a native of Rhode 
Island, has pursued his artistic attain- 
ments with the foremost of American and 
European instructors. He has appeared 
many times with the leading musical 
organizations of the larger cities through- 
out the United States and Canada, 
has also made several tours with the 
Boston Festival, Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago Symphonies, and is recognized as 
one of America’s leading oratorio and 
concert artists. His voice is a noble one, 
sonorous in quality, of ample power, and 
of uncommonly wide range. He is basso 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
Quartet, of New York City. 


In that same issue, Edison an- 
nounced Blue Amberol Record No. 
2403, of Martin singing Schubert’s 
immortal song, “The Wanderer.” 
Seven months later, in February, 
1915, his Blue Amberol Record No. 
2520, “It is Enough” from “Elijah,” 
was issued, and the following addi- 
tional comment appeared, together 
with a good photo of the portly basso, 
who really was somewhat bald : 


Frederic Martin. . . is the possessor 
of a wonderful bass voice. His training 
and vocal development have been with 
the foremost of European and American 
teachers. He is one of the most popular 
of concert and oratorio bassos, and 
there are comparatively few musical or 
singing societies throughout the United 
States with which he has not appeared. 
He has also toured with the leading 
symphony orchestras of New York, -Chi- 
cago and Boston. For the past nine 
vears he has held the position of basso 
in the quartet of the famous and ex- 
clusive Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York. His rendition of a 
selection from "Elijah" is magnificently 
impressive. 


Martin’s Edison solos were also be- 
ing issued on the then new-fangled 
Diamond Discs, and the June, 1915, 
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of the Edison Phonograph Monthly 
contained this rather amusing item 
under the heading of “Selling Tips 
for Disc Records”: 

As an instance of how one specific 
little thing may just catch the buyer, 
the following incident actually happened 
recently. The record was "The Wander- 
er," sung by Frederick Martin. This 
classical song is one of the finest in the 
whole realm of music. . . The salesman 
playing it told the customer everything 
he knew about the song and about Mar- 
tin. The record was played and the 
customer did not like, nor could he be 
persuaded that he ever would like, it. 
Another salesman who happened to be 
standing within hearing, approached and 
took part in the conversation. "Do you 
realize, sir," he exclaimed, "that this 
record contains the lowest note ever 
recorded by the human voice — a feature 
only possible on the Edison Disc?" 
Neither of the others had noticed it 
particularly, but the customer thought it 
would be worth playing the record 
again to hear this remarkable note. The 
upshot was that he bought the record! 
He didn't like "The Wanderer" much 
better than when he first heard It (he 
will in a few we eks , th ough ) , but he 
thought his wife and friends would be 
interested in that low note! 


Although I own about two thousand 
Diamond Discs. I unfortunately don’t 
have any of Frederic Martin’s brief 
list. Here are the titles: 

No. 82053 The Wanderer (Schu- 
bert) and The Horn (F14gier) : 80193 
—Elijah— It is Enough (Mendels- 
sohn) and Elijah — If With All Your 
Hearts (tenor solo by Reed Miller) ; 
82058, Vespri Sicilian!— O Tu Pal- 
ermo and Herodiade— Vision Fugitive. 

A few years followed, during which 
I know of no more Martin records 
from any source. Then, in 1918, the 
Starr Piano Company began issuing 
hill-and-dale Gennett records, and 
Frederic Martin was one of the com- 
pany’s celebrity artists. His rendi- 
tions appeared on its Red Label “Art 
Tone” series, which had a remote re- 
semblance to Victor Red Seals. 


I formerly owned a complete file oi 
the vertical cut Gennett lists, but 
they were lent to another collector 
who, unfortunately, reported that he 
had 'lost or mislaid them. The only 
other ‘exclusive Art Tone” celebrity 
artist I can now recall is the violinist, 
Helen Ware. I’m sorry that I can’t 
give a complete list of Martin’s Gen- 
nett records, but I can mention the 
two that are in my own collection: 
No. 10019, my old favorite, “Vulcan’s 
Song,” coupled with “Gipsy John ' 
(Clay): and 10030, “When the Bell 
in the Lighthouse Rings” (Arthur J. 
Lamb and Alfred Solman), doubled 
with “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep” (J. P. Knight.) The Gennett 
recording of “Vulcan’s Song” is clear- 
er than the Columbia, but I’m not 
sure that the voice seems quite so 

I'flCAYiQ'nt'. 51 nd dpp.n. 


After his Gennett engagement, Dr. 
Martin, as far as I know, made no 
more records. He came to Bristol, 
Virginia, as voice instructor at Vir- 
ginia Intermont College and remained 
twenty years or more. . During most 
of his residence there, I was living 
in Marion, Va., only 45 miles away, 
and still later my home was in John- 
son City, Tenn., just 25 miles from 
Bristol, but alas! I never did meet 
Frederic Martin. I remember that 
while I was in Marion, I wrote to him, 


as I did to Albert Edmund Brown, 
telling him how much that Columbia 
record had meant to me, and also re- 
lating what I considered the amusing 
dream in which he had taken part. 
He didn’t reply. I hope he wasn’t 
offended at my having imagined him 
to be a victim of the curse of drink! 

Like Dr. Brown, Frederic Martin 
also married a musician, but Mrs. 
Martin was a singer instead of a 
pianist. Mr. and Mrs. Martin fre- 
quently gave recitals in Bristol, 
Roanoke, and other Virginia cities, 
and Dr. Martin sometimes served as 
music critic for the BHstol Herald 
Courier . In one of my scrapbooks I 
have a clipping of his review of a 
1935 recital by Nino Martini. 

Dr. Martin died on September 12, 
1945. The Associated Press sent out 
from New London, Connecticut, the 
following account of his death : 

Frederick Louis Martin, 76, of Bristol, 
Tenn., once a widely-known vocalist who 
appeared with the Boston Sympony ' and 
New York Philharmonic Orchestras, died 
today at Lawrence Hospital. For a score 
of years he was voice instructor at Vir- 
ginia Intermont College, Bristol, Va, 
He had been stricken suddenly ill yes- 
terday at his summer home at Noank 
and was admitted to the hospital last 
night. He appeared with most of the 
leading symphony orchestras in the 
United States and for 15 years was bass 
soloist at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York City. 

I believe that Mrs. Martin survived 
her distinguished husband and, so far 
as I know, she is still alive. 


Ill W. Francis Firth 

The story of the third minor record- 
ing artist who influenced my youthful 
tastes must be told at less length than 
those of Brown and Martin, because 
I know less concerning W. Francis 
Firth than I do of the other two. In 


FASSETT’S RECORDING SERVICE 

RECORDS COPIED 
TO ORDER 
ON HIGH QUALITY 
PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 

DUBBLNG A SPECIALTY: Records 
from your collection, or from my 
own — which includes innumerable 
rare items — faithfully transferred 
to smooth-surfaced acetate discs, 
7S-RPM or LP, or to tape. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR DUB- 
BING TWO AND FOUR MINUTE 
CYLINDERS, EDISON DIAMOND 
DISCS, PATHS DISCS. AND FOR 
REPR6duOING ODD-SPEED COL- 
LECTORS* ITEMS (LIKE THE 
EARLIEST CARUSO'S) AT COR- 
RECT PITCH. 

WIDE RANGE FM OFF- THE- AIR 
RECORDING ON TAPE OR DISC 
—YOUR FAVORITE RADIO PRO- 
GRAMS PERMANENTLY PRE- 
SERVED. 

TAPE RECORDINGS, professional or 
amateur, single or dual track, 7^a 
or 15 inches per second speeds, 
transferred to discs with Ampex 
tape recorder. 

FINEST RCA MICROPHONE AND 
AMPEX TAPE RECORDER FOR 
LIVE RECORDING ON LOCATION 
(CAPE COD AREA ONLY). 

First Class Work at Relatively Low Prices 
FASSETT’S RECORDING SERVICE 

Box 362, West Falmouth, Massachusetts 
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RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Will pay top cash for the 
following: records: Any by Jimmie 

Rodgers, any by Richard Jose, any by 
Singing Sam. State price and describe. 
I will not bid. — C. A. Duncan, 347 E. 
Redondo Beach Blvd., Gardena, Calif. 

s6S4Sl 


WANTED: Cornet records. — Steve Gil- 
man, 66 Sims, Newport, R. I. jlyl08 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts, old, post cards, and ad- 
vertising cards. — Elmer Moore, 1035 17th 
Street. Santa Monica, Calif. d6046 


WANTED: Reproducer for Edison Arn- 
berola 30 phonograph. — George R. Hare. 
3006 14th Avenue. Tampa 5. Fla. s3652 


WANT ALL TYPES of old music box- 
es, coin operated and otherwise. Write, 
Quote best prtce, and picture, if possible. 
—George Trambitas, 3126 Elliott Ave. 
Seattle 1. Washington. jel2$2Dl 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


Latest player piano rolls. 75c. List. 
— Darrell Armstrong, 222 S. Vassar. 
Wichita, Kans. n!28421 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct imports, $1,80 — Jules Wolff. 
74 Worthstreet, New York. o 6844 

SWISS & REGINA music boxes, bar- 
room pianos: barrel Sc hand organs: large 
Regina piano, with drums: bells & cym- 
bal playing. 32" disc. Old coin operated 
Edison juke box, playing cylinder records; 
accordion playine: paper roll : musical 
alarm and others. — Ray Albertson. Box 
23. Atlantic, la. ilvlSG3 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Choice Collection. Thousands of 
records. Mail auctions. Free lists. — 
A. H. Sles, 92-11 35th Avenue, Jack- 
son Heights 72, N. Y. dl20291 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Art- 
ists: Jones, Murray, Burr, Collins, 
Harlan, etc. Fine condition. Price 50c 
each. Free lists. — Heyman. 528 East 
3rd St„ Brooklyn 18, N. Y. s3426 
Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 
au3084 


WILL BUY phonograph records, col- 
lections or dealers' stock, any amount 
made before 1940. Have many for sale 
Send wants. — .T. Schneider, 128 W. fifi 

N. 7. C., N. Y. d682! 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harr} 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y 

f 124 201 

CHOICE PONSELLE, Caruso, Stracei- 
an. Lazarro, many others. List on re- 
Quest. — J acksonville Children's Museum 
1061 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 




GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Froan c< 
lectors' items to .lust good "listening 
Large. varied stock. Please sta 
wants". For information write or vi; 
—Record Collectors Service, 502 Ea 
88th St., N, Y. C. 28, N, Y. s3j 

* FOR SALE: Record Collectors' iten 
Opera ballad, popular, ja 2 z, 1900-' 
Specja! wants are requested.— Cath. 

O Brien. 402 First Ave., Newtown Squai 
Pennsylvania. OI20C 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Fr 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsc 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 
New Jersey. o 1225 


fact, aside from the fact that he 
made three Columbia records, I knew 
nothing about him, although I had 
used him as one of the Walsh Talk- 
ing Machine Company’s “Exclusive" 
artists, until I read the following in 
Variety for June 30, 1943: 

W. Francis Firth, 75, painter-musician 
who formerly operated his own light 
opera company, died June 25 in Windsor, 
Ontario. A native of Auburn, N. Y., 
Firth went on the stage early and after 
appearances in the East, Loured the 
country with the Milan Opera Co. and 
later with his own light opera company, 
which he both owned and managed. In 
addition to his work as a singing in- 
structor, lie was widely known as an 
artist, many of his paintings being 
hung in prominent American museums. 
He leaves his widow and a son. 

Soon afterwards, I wrote to Mrs. 
Firth, asking for more information 
about her husband. On September 6, 
1943, she wrote to me from Windsor: 

My dear Mr. Walsh: Pardon my long 
delay in getting your letter answered . . . 
but I have not been very well, and still 
could be a lot better. Arthritis has got- 
ten a hold of me and I have been almost 
a cripple, but l am thankful to say I am 
coming along nicely now. My deep 
thanks to God lor His help! 

Your kind letter was a great surprise 
to me, but I assure you a very pleasant 
one, to know that you, a perfect 
stranger, would write me such a lovely 
letter full of sympathy for me and my 
son in our deep sorrow. It was a ter- 
rible blow for me to have to take, but 
God knows best. I could have stood the 
strain better if I had been well, but it 
almost got me, waiting on him during 
his illness, although I had three trained 
nurses besides myself. 

Yes, he was a baritone. I am so glad 
to know you think so much of his 
record. He made only two or three. I 
have a house full of his beautiful 
paintings. I wish you could see them. 
I appreciate very much what you say 
you intend to do as a tribute to Mr, 
Firth. I will send you soon a photo, if 
it will aid your purpose. Will be glad 
to hear from you again. Sincerely, Eva 
Firth. 

Mrs. Firth’s sentence, “I am glad 
to know you think so much of his 
record,” referred to my telling her 
how much I had enjoyed her hus- 
band’s rendition of “The Island ot 
Dreams,” a favorite Stephen Adams 
concert song, on Columbia record No. 
A 769, combined wtih “I Know of Two 
Bright Eyes,” by Henry Burr. It 
rated, in my boyish appraisal, right 
along with “The Two Grenadiers” and 
“Vulcan’s Song,” although I couldn’t 
understand why the label called Firth 
a tenor. He was obviously a bari- 
tone. However, he is also described 
as a tenor in the November, 1913, 
catalog, which lists all three of his 
records. The others were No. 842, 
“There Let Me Rest” (Greene) 
doubled with “My Heart Has Learned 
to Love You,” by Henry Burr (a 
record that I added to my collection 
only a year or two ago), and A1114, 
“The Little Irish Girl,” coupled with 
“Off to Philadelphia,” by Frank 
Croxton. 

Like Brown and Martin, William 
Francis Firth was in his later years 
a vocal teacher, or, as he termed it, 
a “voice specialist.” He had studios 
both in Windsor and in Detroit. It 
is not generally known, however, that 
in his earlier life he had sung in Italy 
as an operatic baritone under the 
assumed name of Francesco Bald- 
anza. (Baldanza was actually his 


Italian teacher’s name.) From a 
folder issued by Mr. Firth and sent 
to me by his wife I quote the follow- 
ing paragraphs, which were written 
to publicize his abilities as a lecturer 
on music: 

Out of the World of Opera has come a 
brilliant Baritone, familiar in the thea- 
tres of Europe under the name Frances- 
co Baldanza. After a remarkable debut 
with the San Carlos Opera Company the 
critics discovered that Baldanza was 
William Francis Firth, a Canadian Scot 
who had been for many years the favor- 
ite pupil of the great Signor Ernesto 
Baldanzo. Said La Roma, leading Naples 
newspaper: "Francesco Baldanza, the 
new baritone at the San Carlos, was a 
lucky find for the management. In last 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac” 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate. Bradley Kincaid, etc.— 
Royal Carney, 517 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo. Calif. dl28402 


PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE: Edison Phonograph. Tell 
us what you need. — Karr Museum, Stan- 
berry, Mo. jly!401- 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


For Sale: Large -number of 15 
Regina Music Box discs. $2 each. 
Send for list. Minimum order, 3 rec- 
ords. — John W. Wil lever, 147 East 
Washington Ave., Washington, N. J. 

a/ux 


MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list offering 
above average prices. Wanted: 18 W' 
New Century, 1314" Kali i ope and 14" 
Perfection discs.— Insley C, Looker, So. 
Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. s3065 


MUSIC BOX CARDS, Silent Night, 
Jingle Bells, Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart, Happy Birthday, Rock-a-bye 
Baby, Anniversary Waltz. $1 each. — 
Meyers, 1502 Dodge, Omaha, Nebr. jly3234 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, also me- 
chanical musical instruments of any 
description, sleigh bells. United States 
coins, large bills, discs for Imperial 
Symphonian & minute repeating watch- 
es.— Herbert H. Meyer, Pittsburgh 15, 
Penna. au3694 


MUSIC LITERATURE 


FOR SALE: Collectors' Guide to Amer- 
ican Recordings, 1896-1925 (200 page 

book) $3.75, postpaid. — Classical Record 
shop. 825 Seventh Ave., New York City 
10, N. Y. n60G4 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music Every- 
thing. Catalog 10c.— Fore’s, 3161 High, 
Denver 6, Colo. Jlyl2867 

BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC, hit 
songs, 1900-12, 3, $1; 1913-19, 4, $1; 1920's, 
1930’s, 5, $1; 1940’s, 6, $1.— Fore’s. 3151 
High, Denver 5, Colorado. jlyl2867 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
—Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, iLos Angeles 
Calif. s3863 
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chimes on the hour and on each quart- 
er of the hour, and plays the West- 
minster and St. John chimes. Brass 
and silver dial with moon and small 
second hand.” Price $200.00. 

Note: This clock, when new, a few 
years ago, probably sold at a price 
several times the original price of the 
other clocks illustrated and described 
in this aiddcle. You can draw your 
own conclusions on the relative value 
of modern versus antique items. 

At the same Lancaster sale, a 
number of clocks of lesser importance 
were sold. Unfortunately, I do not 
have pictures of them. A great many 
of them showed unmistakable signs of 
restoration, particularly with respect 
to the tablets. The prices, therefore, 
do not have much meaning but I am 
listing them as a matter of interest: 


1. Ithaca Calendar Clock, wal- 
nut with ebony trim $100.00 

2. John Birge & Co. mantel 

clock 57.50 

3. Forrestville, 8-day shelf 

clock 70.00 

4. C. & L. C. Ives, 8-day shelf 

clock 30.00 

5. Birge & Peck, eagle, 8-day 

shelf clock 40.00 

6. C. Jerome, 1-day, steeple 

clock 15.00 

7. Victorian alarm clock.... 7.00 

8. French gilded clock under 

glass dome 47.50 

9. Prescott walnut wall clock. 6.00 

10. Bristol wall clock 4.50 

11. Rapp shelf clock 17.50 

12. Brass figure clock on base. 6.00 

13. Victorian walnut mantel 

clock 4.00 


Note: Here is the inconsistency. 
Usually a C. & L. C. Ives clock with 
roller pinions is worth twice as much 
as a Forrestville Mfg. Co. shelf 
clock. In this instance, it brought 
less than half of the amount paid 
for the Forrestville clock. 

MORE OF THE SAME NEXT MONTH 


CLOCK DIALS 
STEEPLE CLOCKS 
4%" or 5" Dials. Con bo cut to fit 
any Steeple Clock. Cards. 5%x7" 
end 7x11" overall. 

OTHER CLOCKS DIALS 
Size Diels: 2tt"-2%"-3*4"-3%"-4K"- 
5"-6V4"-7%" & 8", wit 1" margin. 
Can bo assorted lots. 

Ono 50o; 3 for $1. Doz. $3. Postfroo. 
Printed on Glazed Index Bristol 
3 smallest sizes also, on glazed gummed paper. 

State Preference. tfc 

W. L. KENDALL 

629 W. Willis, Detroit, Michigan 



MUSIC 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

evening’s performance he displayed not 
only one of the finest baritone voices 
heard here in years but his interpreta- 
tion of the part of Charles V. in Verdi’s 
‘Ernani’ was filled with dramatic power. 
That Baldanza is a Canadian will be a 
surprise to those who heard him.” 

Not only is Mr. Firth a fine singer but 
he is a splendid speaker, bringing fine 
diction and the authority of the speak- 
ing stage to his aid in telling the en- 
trancing story of “Music Through the 
Ages.” Taking his subject from days 
long before music was even printed, 
through the long journey until opera 
and the great modern musical works 
took their place in the world's culture, 
Mr. Firth illustrates each epoch or 
school with finely chosen examples of 
song, which include early church music, 
operatic arias, modern and ancient 
songs. . . Mr. Firth's program is ideally 
adapted for “Music Da^s,” and Music 
Chairman will welcome this great ar- 
tist whose program will make their day 
one long remembered in their Club. Mr. 
Firth will also give a limited number of 
recitals and concerts.” The folder was 
signed by Firth’s manager. William B. 
Naylor, who had offices in both Detroit 
and Chicago. 

The number of Firth records had 
dwindled to one, “The Little Irish 
Girl,” when the November, 1914, 
Columbia catalog appeared, but this 
time he was listed correctly as a 
baritone. The “Irish Girl” remained 
available through 1916, then disap- 
peared. Meanwhile, Mr. Firth ap- 
parently was devoting’ more time to 
his painting than to his concert work 
and lectures, and continued preoc- 
cupied with painting until his death. 

So ends my tribute to the two 
baritones and the basso who did so 
much to influence my love for good 
music when I was a very little boy. 
I wonder what they would have 
thought if they had known that they 
were appearing, as strictly exclusive 


METAL 

CLOCK DIALS 

(Black Roman numerals on bnkod white onamol) 
DIAL SIZES: 

4 * 4 ". 5", 6>4". 7", S", with 2" sq. margin 
STEEPLE CLOCKS: 

4Vi", 5", on 7xLl" metal 

Price $2 each 

(in ordering, state whether steeple or 
square dial is desired.) 

ORENBORFF’S ANTIQUES 
317 N. Monroe St., 
Baltimore (23) Maryland 


IMPORTED CUCKOO CLOCKS 5 

A real Cuckoo clock! The bird pops out of j 
the swinging door and “Cuckoos” the time J 
every hour and half hour. SPECIAL NO. 5 
10 3H, $13.76, wholesale only. Other models*; 
to choose from. Z 

Replacement parts for all Cuckoo clocks: \ 
New bellows bellows releathered, hands, > 
chains, weights, pendulums, birds, dials. < 



numerals, gongs, etc. 

Each piece burned In the wood, 
“Miade 1m 1951”. 

Write for 32 page catalogue, 25c. 


RALPH HERMAN CLOCK HOUSE! I 
Brooklyn 18, New York;! 
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628 Coney Island Avenue, 


artists, in the catalog of the Walsh 
Talking Machine Company while they 
were engrossed with their other pur- 
suits. I imagine they would have 
been amused and, perhaps, even 
touched to think of the good which 
the records that they perhaps lightly 
regarded had done. -It’s a satisfaction 
to realize that Albert Edmund Brown 
at least does know of what’ he un- 
wittingly accomplished. 


TIMEPIECES 


RESTORED ANTIQUE CLOCKS. Large 
stock, all running. <Stamp for list. Dial 
refinishing. — Vandervort, 308 Bertley. 
Moberley, Mo. jly6045 


COLLECTORS! DEALERS! Do your 
own clock repairing, refinlshlng. Com- 
plete instructions in “Clock Collector's 
Handbook,” $1, postpaid.— Kenneth Kar- 
sten, Compo Parkway, Westport, Conn. 

Jal227+1 


HAMILTON CHRONOMETER watch, 
21 Jewels, as new, padded mounting box 
and carrying case, '$100. — Paul R. Peak, 
082 So. Emerson, Denver 9, Colo. ;|lyl431 


MRS. MARTHA HILL HOMMEL 
Gargoyle Antiques 
Richlandtown, Pennsylvania 


—BOOKS— 


Plus Postage , Please — Thank You , Sincerely 


153. THE LIFE OF QUEEN VICTORIA, by Chas. 
Morris, pub. 1901. Ulus., good cond., (the 
story of her reign), colorful binding. $1.50. 

154. The Modern BRITISH PLUTARCH. by W. C. 
Taylor, pub. 1846. N. Y. ( good cond.. $1.50. 

155. ARITHMETIC by Warren Colburn, pub. 1847, 
Boston. Mass., good cond., $1. 

156. ARISTOCRACY IN ENGLAND by Adam Bad- 

eau. pub. N. Y.. 1886. good cond., $1. 

157. PITMAN’S MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. D> 
Benn Pitman, pub. Cin., Ohio, 1855. good 
cond. Ulus, engraved on stone by Benn Pix- 
man, page edges marblelzed, $1.25. 

158. SANDER’S NEW SPELLER, by Chas. W. 
Sanders, pub. 1855. N. Y., Ulus. , good cond., 
green illus, binding. $1. 

15D. MEMORIALS concerning DECEASED FRIENDS 
for Penna. from 1788-1819, pub, 1821. Phil., 
Pa., leather bound, good cond., $2. 

160. NOAH WEBSTER'S Primary school pron. 
dictionary by Noah Webster, pub. 1848, good 
cond.. $1.25. 

161. A Brief Memoir of MARTA FOX. pub. Phil., 
Pa.. 1859. $1. 

162. Cuba's Great Struggle for Freedom by Gon- 
zalo de Quesada & Henry Davenport North- 
rop. pub. Washington. D.C. 1898, Ulus., goou 
cond.. colorful binding, marfcle edged pages, 
folding map. $1.75. 

163. MENSURATION by John Bonnycastle, pub. 
Phil.. Pa.. 1858. leather bound, good cond., $1. 

164. Journal of the Life Travels of Job Scott, pub. 
N. Y.. 1797, leather bound, fnfrlv good cond.. 


165. MEMOIR of MARY CAPPER, abridged from 
volume edited by Katherine Backhouse, 1847, 
nub. Phil.. Pa., good cond., $1. 

166. SOPHISM of the PROTECTIONISTS by b*. 
Frederic Bastlnt. 2nd edition, paper covex 
bound, 1870. pub, N. Y.. fairly good cond., $1. 

167. A Dally Scriptural Watchword by Jane 
Johnson, pub. 1860. Phil,, Pa.. 50c. 

168. ANNUAL REPORT of the Pa. Dept. of 
Agriculture for 1902. good cond.. $1. 

169. LIFE of Isaak Walton. Fanshawe, Wootton, 
Donne. Raffles. Exmouth, Collingwood. pub. 
London. 1843, good cond.. $1. 

170. The New Testament, pub. N. Y.. 1853. cute 
4 \'i " tall volume, good cond., $1. 

171. HYMNS for Young Persons by PrlsclUa 
Gurney, cute small volume, fairly good cond., 
pub. Phil.. Pa.. 1840, 50c. 

172. Adam’s Latin Grammar, by Bon. A. Goulu, 
1858. pub. Northampton, looso in binding, 50c. 

173. Mitchell’s School Geography, by S. Agustus 
Mitchell. Ulus.. 1853, pub. Phil., Pa., good 
cond.. $2. 


174. McNally’s GEOGRAPHY, by Francis McNally, 
pub, 1866. N. Y.. illus.. has many colored 
maps, text & maps, good cond., binding 
slightly warped. $1.50. 

175. INSTRUCTIONS lor VOLUNTARY OB- 
SERVERS of the SIGNAL SERVICE. U. S. 
Army, pub. 1882. Washington, D.C., good 
cond.. $1.50. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


Professor Edison” Invents the Phonograph 

Whose Seventy-fifth Birthday Occurs this Month 


By JIM WALSH 


This year marks the 75th anni- 
versary of the phonograph. On August 
15, 1877, the original tinfoil talking 
machine gave its first performance. 

Thomas Alva Edison was the 
pioneer recording artist. That dis- 
tinction he achieved after having one 
of his laboratory mechanics, John 
Kruesi, construct a device whose like- 
ness you can see on the cover of the 
May, 1952 HOBBIES. The job was 
not to cost more than $30, and the 
actual expenditure is said to have 
been $18. Young Edison, then only 
thirty years of age, recited “Mary 
Had a Little Lamb” Into the “funnel” 
of the contraption. The sound came 
back in a squeaky falsetto from the 
sheet of tinfoil into which it had been 
indented, and tradition says that 
Kruesi, who hadn't believed the idea 
would work, exclaimed “Mein Gott in 
Himmel!” Never before, so far as we 
can ascertain, had the human voice 
been recorded and reproduced. 

Claims have been made that a 
Frenchman, Charles Cros, whose 
name I have also seen printed as du 
Cros and Croys, struck on the idea 
of recording speech a few months be- 
fore Edison, but his theorizing didn’t 
go to the extent of reproducing 
sound. It was left to Edison to prove, 
what could be done and receive inter- 
national acclaim for one of the great- 
est achievements of his extraordinary 
career. 

However, it seems only fair to set 
down, for history's sake, the claim 
made by a now forgotten and never 
well known English mechanic, William 
Fitch. In 1906-07, readers of the 
Talking Machine News of London, 
earned on a controversy as to wheth- 
er Edison, or someone else, invented 
the phonograph. Some participants, 


with anti-American feeling stronger 
than logic, contented the honor should 
go to Cros. One held out for Kruesi 
because the German mechanic con- 
structed the original machine, even 
though he worked from a sketch 
drawn by Edison. Other parties to the 
argument chiefly those with some 
practical knowledge of talking machine 
craft and history, staunchly supported 
Edison. The Russians weren’t claim- 
ing all the important inventions in 
those days, and didn’t get into the 
battle of words. 

Did Fitch Invent the Phonograph? 

The most startling contribution 
came from Fitch, a member of the 
technical and experimental engineer- 
ing firm of B. S. Fitch and Company, 
358-60 Goswell Road, E. C. (Dickens 
lovers will recall that in 1827 the im- 
mortal Mr. Samuel Pickwick was liv- 
ing in Goswell street.) And here is 
what Fitch wrote: 

... It may not be known to the ma- 
jority of your readers, although it is 
to a large number in the trade, that I 
was at work on the phonograph as early 
as 1S76 and I constructed a practical 
machine which was publicly exhibited 
soon afterwards. . . In the autumn of 
1876. a client of mine asked me whether 
I could devise a machine to record 
sounds, but he was not a mechanic. He 
consulted me as to whether I could work 
out the idea. . . After discussing the 
nature of sound-force, which we found 
to be vibratory and not mechanical, my 
client suggested the well-known window- 
rattling effect produced by sound, a 
phenomenon which I, long previously, 
had noticed from the efforts of the dis- 
charge of a gun. This suggestion ap- 
pealed to my mechanical mind because 
of the possibility I at once saw it of- 
fered to place a needle, on the window 
pane, at right angles to its surface and 
thereby transmit vibrations into needle 
pricks on something soft; i. e., a drum 
covered with tinfoil. 

I succeeded in constructing a machine 
on the principle and improved it, firstly 
by revolving- the drum by hand on a 
helical axle, thus obtaining a series of 
foil punctures in a spiral line; and 
secondly, by driving the drum with a 
clockwork motor to impart continuous 
speed. To this day the phonograph is 
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constructed on these lines. I therefore 
justly claim to be one of the first in- 
ventors of that machine. 

Not having at that time a lathe large 
enough to turn tire large brass mandrel 
and screw upon (about the concert 
record size) and to cut the screw, I 
placed the execution of this order with 
Mr. Norton, one of a wedl-known family 
of clockmakers living in Clerkenwell, and 
on December the 4th, 1S76, about mid- 
night (I have occasion to remember the 
exact date), I was re-cutting the screw 
in company with my client having found 
that the screw was defectively cut, I 
bought a screw-plate to do this, from 
Mr. Tyzack, of Old Street. The thread 
we cut was 26 to the inch. The needle 
in the center of the vibrating diaphragm 
was first made by me of hard steel. 
Finding that its point wore away very 
rapidly, I had a diamond stylus made 
which cut the vibrations on the record or 
tinfoil — the stylus ,d(d not indent the 
tinfoil. The diamond styluses were made 
for us by Mr. Hoddsworth, of Spencer 
Street, Clerkenwell (now Messrs. Wood 
and sons.) We used this type of stylus 
for tinfoil. 

When the machine was ‘completed, it 
was exhibited at a Bazaar held at the 
Manor Rooms, Hackney; at a garden 
party in Penbury Road; also at the Low- 
er Clapton Congregational Church school- 
rooms and at other places. On October 
the 10th, 1S79, Mr. J. Lewis Young de- 
livered a lecture at the Morley Hall, 
Hackney, and it was this machine (not 
an Edison machine, as has been stated) 
that was used in the demonstrations. It 
was manipulated by my aforesaid client. 
A glass funnel was used on that occasion 
with remarkable results, but the volume 
of reproduction given by the machine 
was due entirely to the fact that the 
record was cut and not indented. 

A good while later, I designed and 
made the first clock or spring motor to 
be fitted to the talking machine and 
lilted it to the machine referred to. Be- 
fore the year 1SS4 I made a brass mould 
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Thomas A, Edison demonstrating the phonograph at the White House 
in April, 1878 


for producing wax cylinders. I also con- 
verted an Edison spectacle arm phono- 
graph by cutting- off one of the dia- 
phragm holders or spectacles and mak- 
ing it a single diaphragm holder. I also 
made this machine to run interchange- 
ably by adding a screw to it and gear 
to run 100, 200, 300, 400, 500 to the inch 
. . . I further made in 1892 a small phon- 
ograph with the interchangeable gears. 
.. 100, 200, 300 and 400 threads to the 
inch, and this was submitted to the 
Edison Company at Northumberland 
Buildings, in reference to which I re- 
ceived a very congratulatory letter. I 
also made about that time a spring motor 
to run 28 records at one winding, which 
is still in my possession. It is about one- 
third the weight of the large Edison 
motors. The duplex diaphragm repro- 
ducers were also invented by me. . . 

It is hard to know what to think of 
these sweeping claims. Fitch con- 
tended that he designed and made a 
phonograph almost a year before Edi- 
son produced his first model, but 
whether by accident or intention he 
made no specific statement that he 
succeeded in recording and reproduc- 
ing speech before Edison’s discovery 
was announced. He also, by his own 
assertion, antedated Edison and all 
other phonograph designers in the use 
of a diamond point. Fitch’s letter, re- 
member, was win t ten in 1907, and 
Edison instruments were not equipped 
with diamonds until 1912. Moulded 
records were not issued commercially 


in the United States until 1901, but 
Fitch says he made a mould in 1886, 
the same year that commercial de- 
velopment of the phonograph got un- 
der way in this country. Thomas H. 
Macdonald, of the old Columbia com- 
pany, is usually credited with making 
the first clockwork motor for talking 
machines, but Fitch says he was the 
originator. The Englishman also ap- 
parently thought of a gear-changing 
device which made it possible to vary 
the' number of lines per inch on a 
cylinder, and Edison didn’t bring out 
his four-minute cylinders until late 
in 1908, nearly two years after Fitch’s 
letter was written. 

Mr. Fitch appears to have been a 
man of good reputation and some 
standing in his field, but even eminent 
men sometimes have delusions inso- 
far as laying claim to popular inven- 
tions is concerned. In the lack of 
sustaining the sound recording idea, 
and the craftsmen who are mentioned 
in the letter probably had died in the 
intervening thirty years — we are 
justified in holding that if Fitch real- 
ly did construct a device on the order 
of a phonograph, it didn’t record and 
reproduce sound prior to the one 
brought out by Edison, J, Lewis 
Y ooiong, mentioned by Fitch, was 
prominent in the English record busi- 


ness as the head of the company pro- 
ducing the Lambert indestructible 
cylinder. He frequently wrote for the 
Talking Machine News, but con- 
tributed nothing to corroborate Fitch's 
assertions. 

Notice that Fitch says he first be- 
gan constructing in 1876. The elev- 
enth edition of the supposedly infal- 
lible Encyclopaedia Britannica erred 
by saying that the instrument “was 
invented by T. A. Edison in 1876” and 
Edison obtained his first patents in 
January, 1877. The Britannica was 
wrong by exactly a year. The same 
article asserts that Emile Berliner’s 
first gramophone used "a cylinder 
coated with lampblack”! That cer- 
tainly is not a statement of 100 per 
cent accuracy. 

How Edison Hit On the Idea 

In his later years Mr. Edison was 
frequently asked what he considered 
his greatest invention. He replied 
that the motion picture had more edu- 
cational potentialities than the talk- 
ing machine, but he also said: l T like 
the phonograph best. Doubtless that 
is because I love music. And then it 
has brought so much joy into millions 
of homes all over this country, and, 
indeed, all over the world. Music is 
so helpful to the human mind that it 
is naturally a source of satisfaction 
to me that I have helped in some way 
to make finest music available to 
millions who could not afford to pay 
the price and take the time necessary 
to hear the greatest artists sing and 
play.” Edison’s publicity quoted him 
as saying: “I want to see a phono- 
graph in every American home.” 

Next arises the question, “How did 
Edison hit on the idea of inventing a 
sound reproducing* instrument?” The 
story has been told often during the 
past 75 years, but many of the ac- 
counts are wrong. Since the phono- 
graph is now at the scriptural age of 
three score years and ten, it may be 
well, to quote an authentic publica- 
tion — a booklet, “How Edison In- 
vented the Phonograph,” issued by 
Thomas A. Edison, inc., in the 1920's. 
The story is told simply but with 
enough detail for our purpose: 

Scarcely a week passes that some 
country newspaper does not state that 
Thomas A. Edison's discovery of the 
phonograph was prompted by the acci- 
dental pricking- oi his finger by the 
needle of a telephone diaphragm with 
which he was experimenting. We shall 
have to put a quietus on this old news- 
paper story. The true story is best told 
in the inventor’s own words. . . 

"I was experimenting," Edison says, 
"on an automatic method of recording 
telegraph messages on a disk of paper 
laid on a revolving platen, exactly the 
same as the disc talking machine of to- 
day. The platen had a spiral groove on 
its surface, like the disc. Over this was 
placed a circular disc of paper; an elec- 
tromagnet with the embossing point con- 
nected to an arm traveling over the disc, 
and any signads given through the mag- 
net were embossed on the disc of paper. 
If this disc was removed from the ma- 
chine and put on a similar machine pro- 
vided. with a contact point, the embossed 
record would cause the signal to be re- 
peated into another wire. The ordinary 
speed of telegraphic signals is 25 to 40 
words a minute, but with this machine 
several hundred words were possible. 

"Prom my experiments on the tele- 
phone I knew of the power of a dia- 
phragm to take up sound vibration, as I 
had made a little toy which, when you 
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RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Will pay top cash for the 
following- records : Any by Jimmie 
Rodgers, any by Richard Jose, any by 
Singing Sam. State price and describe. 
I will not bid. — C. A. Duncan, 347 E. 
Redondo Beach Blvd., Gardena, Calif. 

S68431 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Choice Collection. Thousands of 
records. Mail auctions. Free lists. — 
A. H. Sles, 92-11 36th Avenue. Jack- 
son Heights 72, N. Y. d!20291 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Art- 
ists: Jones, Murray, Burr, Collins, 
Harlan, etc. Fine condition. Price 60c 
each. Free lists. — Heyman, 528 East 
3rd St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. s3426 
Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

au3084 

WILL BUY phonograph records, col- 
lections or dealers' stock, any amount, 
made before 194U. Have many for sale. 
Send wants. — J. Schneider, 128 W. 66, 

N. Y. C., N. Y. d6829 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonlum, 
'Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
f!24201 

CHOICE PONSELLE, Caruso, Stracci- 
ari, Lazarro, many others. List on re- 
quest. — Jacksonville Children's Museum, 
1061 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 

s3882 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors' items to .lust good “listening." 
Large. varied stock. Please state 
"wants". For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 502 East 

88th St., N. Y. C. 28, N. Y. s3145 

FOR SALE: Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O'Brien. 402 First Ave.. Newtown Square. 
Pennsylvania. o 120061 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hlrsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6. 
■New Jersey. o 122511 


940 PHONOGRAPH RECORDS, many 
in the large size, a great variety in al- 
bums, including classical selections. $135. 
— C. E. H. Whitlock, 15 Broadway, New 
Haven 11. Conn. aul612 


CYLINDER RECORDS. One thousand 
for sale. Stamp for new list. Cylinder 
phonographs, records, bought and sold, 
repaired.— Nugent, 12 N. Third, Rich- 
mond, Va. o 3692 


ORGAN 


Aeolian organ rolls 10" wide, per- 
forated, 10. Also Ampico, Welte- 
Mignon, etc. Player rolls bousrht, 
sold, traded. Extra Standard Roll 
boxes, 4 1 Ac. See — Durrell Armstrong. 
222 S. Vassar, Wichita, Kans. aul003 

FOR SALE: Pipe Organ. Robert Mor- 
ton, model 49. Restored to A.l condition. 
Two manual. Compact with pipes In 
cabinets. Complete with blcwer. $1600,00 
F.O.B. Dallas.— Lee Co., 934 N. Lancas- 
ter, Dallas, Texas. s32l5 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillhilly sone 
books by such artists as Hnrry "Mac" 
MoCMntnck. Fiddlin' John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate. Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney. 517 San Mateo Dr.. San 
Mateo. Calif. dl28402 


recited loudly in the funnel, would work 
a pawl connected to the diaphragm, and 
■this engaging a ratchet-wheel served to 
give continuous rotation to a pulley. This 
pulley was ‘connected by a cord to a 
Jiltle paper toy representing a man saw- 
ing wood. Hence, if one shouted: 'Mary 
had a little iamb," et*c., the paper man 
would start sawing wood. I reached the 
conclusion that if I could record the 
movements of the diaphragm properly I 
could cause such records to reproduce 
the original movement imparted to the 
diaphragm by the voice, and thus suc- 
ceed in recording and reproducing the 
human voice. 

“Instead of using a disc, I designed a 
little machine using a cylinder provided 
with grooves around the surface. Over 
this was to be placed itinfoil, which eas- 
ily received and recorded the movements 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


WANTED TO BUY, books, catalogs on 
cylinder phonographs, records. — Nugent, 
12 N. Third, Richmond, Va. o 3692 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list, 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, Oaiif. a3863 

BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
Write your wants. — Fore's, H-3151 High, 
Denver 5, Colorado. jlyl*2r6l21 


PHONOGRAPHS 


DISC PHONOGRAPHS, WANTED. 
Table model disc 'phonographs, any 
make, with diaphragm on small end of 
external horn, preferably. State condi- 
tion, price and details. — A. B. Me Fall, 
952 Pleasant St., Oak Park, 111. au!861 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


For Sale: Large ‘number of 15 
Regina Music Box discs, $2 each. 
Send for list. Minimum order, 3 rec- 
ords. — John. W. Will ever, 147 East 
Washington Ave., Washington, N. J. 

a/ux 


MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list offering 
above average prices. Wanted: 18 W' 
New Century, 13 Kalliope and 14" 
Perfection discs. — Insley C. Looker, So. 
Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. s3066 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: MUSIC BOXES, also me- 
chanical musical instruments of any 
description, sleigh bells, United States 
coins, large bills, discs for Imperial 
Symphonian & minute repeating watch- 
es.— Herbert H. Meyer, Pittsburgh 15, 
Penna. au3G94 


VIOLINS: Two "August Gemunder & 
Sons" 1902. perfect condition, $225 each. 
— B. A. Frier, 12 Lyon Avenue. Menands, 
NY. o 3882 


MUSIC LITERATURE 


FOR SALE: Collectors’ Guide to Amer- 
ican Recordings. 1895-1925 (200 page 

book) $3.75, postpaid. — Classical Record 
Shop. 825 Seventh Ave., New York City 
19, N. Y. n6064 

AUCTION: Three complete music man- 
uscripts written and autographed, 1. 
Victor Herbert, 1916. t> pages. 2. John 
Philip Sousa. 1917. 2 pages. 3. Jerome 
Kern and P. G. Wodehouse, 1917, 3 

pages. I: id before August 1 5th. Winners 
notified and 31) day guarantee. — Ronald- 
London. 1 -)■( West S2nd. N. Y. 2-1. N. Y. 

aulSO-l 


of the diaphragm. A sketch was made 
and the piece work price, $18, was 
marked on the sketch. I was in the hab- 
it of marking the price I would pay on 
each sketch. If the workman lost, I 
would pay his regular wages; if he made 
more than the wages, he kept it. The 
workman who got the sketch was John 
Kruesi. I didn't have much faith that it 
would work, expecting that I might 
possibly hear a word or so that would 
give hope of a future for the idea. 
Kruesi, when he had nearly finished It, 
asked what it was for. I told him I was 
going to record talking, and then have 
the machine talk back. He thought it 
absurd. However, it was finished, the 
foil was put on; I then shouted 'Mary 
had a little lamb.’ ... I adjusted the 
reproducer, and the machine reproduced 
it perfectly. I was never so (token aback 
in my life. Everybody was astonished. I 
was always afraid of things that worked 
the first time. Long experience proved 
that there were great drawbacks found 
generally before they could be made 
commercial; but here was something that 
there was no doubt of." 

Those who are old enough to re- 
member will recall the great furor 
created by the newspaper announce- 
ment, immediately following this in- 
vention of the phonograph in the 
autumn of 1877. That speech and 
song could be actually recorded, pre- 
served and reproduced seemed im- 
possible, and while the world rang 
with the news that it had been 
actually accomplished there was such 
incredulity as to its truth that Edison 
was deluged with requests for ma- 
chines with which the facts might be 
demonstrated to the public. His labor- 
atory was overrun day and night with 
visitors from all over the world who 
had come to see and hear an inani- 
mate machine talk. 

To satisfy this insistent demand 
and to enable him to carry on his 
other work, he had a number of these 
primitive tinfoil phonographs made, 
which were taken for exhibits to var- 
ious parts of the country, drawing 
vast crowds wherever they were 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and part3, old, post cards, and ad- 
vertising cards. — Elmer Moore, 1035 17th 

Street, Santa Monica. Calif. d6046 

WANTED: Reproducer for Edison Am- 
berola 30 phonograph.— George R. Hare, 
3006 14th Avenue. Tampa 5, Fla. s3652 
WANT ALL TYPES of old music box- 
es, coin operated and otherwise. Write, 
quote best price, and picture, if possible. 
— George Trambitas, 3126 Elliott Ave. 
Seattle 1, Washington. jel28291 

WANTED: Sammy Kaye & Ink Spots 
transcriptions, V discs. Armed Forces 
Radio Service Recordings. I will pay top 
prices. "Money is no object." — Paul 
Adams, 30 Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. 

s300S 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


Latest player piano rolls. 76c. List. 
— T>urell Armstrong, 222 S. Vassar, 
Wichita, Kans. n!28421 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct imports, $1.80 — Jules Wolff, 
74 Worthstreet, New York. o 6844 

SWISS & REGINA music boxes, bar- 
room pianos: barrel & hand organs: large 
Regina piano, with drums: bells & cym- 
bal playing, 32 // disc. Old coin operated 
Edison juice box. playing cylinder records; 
accordion playing paper roll: musical 
alarm and others. — Ray Albertson. Box 
23, Atlantic, la. o 3637 
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shown. The older generation of New 
Englanders will undoubtedly remem- 
ber the exhibit of this early phono- 
graph at the Old South Church in 
Boston. Crude as this early phono- 
graph undoubtedly was — a cruue 
* machine of iron, brass and tinfoil, 
with its harsh, metallic reproduction 
— it would repeat what it (had re- 
corded, whether, speech, song, whist- 
ling, laughter, or what-not, to the 
mystification, wonder and delight of 
an earlier generation to whom this 
was the greatest marvel of the times. 

One version has it that Charles 
Carman, foreman of Edison's machine 
shop, was among those present when 
the first phonograph received its 
initial try-out. Carman, so goes the 
story, had bet Edison a box of cigars 
that the machine wouldn’t work, and 
pretended to be disgusted when he 
lost. Still another account maintains 
tli at the bet was made between Edi- 
son and Charles Batchelor, later 
superintendent of the Edison Phono- 
graph Works. Allen 0. Tate’s book, 
— 'Edisen’e- Open- Door;” quotes Edison" 
as saying that Kuuesi set a price of 
£30 — not $18, as given in the Edi- 
son booklet — "and I told him to go 
ahead.” 

Whatever the price, there is no 
doubt about the sensation the phono- 
graph caused. We have the first per- 
son testimony of such contemporary 
observers as an electrical expert, Ed- 
ward H. Johnson, an associate of Edi- 
son’s who wrote some reminiscences 
in the February, 1890, issue of Elec- 
trical World: 

In the course of one of my lecLures 
. . . iL occurred to me that it would be a 
good idea lo Lell my audience about Edi- 
son's Lelephone repeater, at Buffalo, 
which i did. Aiy audience seemed to 
have a much clearer appreciation of the 
value of Lhe invention than we had our- 
selves. They gave me such a •cheer as 
1 have seldom heard. I did not compre- 
hend Lhe importance of the device at the 
time; but the next morning the Buffalo 
paper announced in glaring headlines; 

-A GREAT DISCO' VERY! A TALK- 
ING MACH INK) BY PROFESSOR EDI- 
SON. AIR. EDISON'S WONDERFUL 
INSTRUMENT WIDE PRODUCE AR- 
TICULATE SPEECH WITH ADD THE 
PERFECTIONS OF THE HUMA N 
VOICE.” 

I realized for the first time Lhat Edi- 
son had, as a matter of fact, invented 
a “talking machine”. . . Realizing Lhat 
and having had sufficient experience by 
this time to profit by such Lhings, I 
made a special point of this feature in 
my next entertainment, which was at 
Rochester, and had a crowded house. . . 
That satisfied me that I had better go 
home and assist in perfecting the instru- 
ment. . . So I cancelled thirteen en- 
gagements and went back home with 
those newspaper clippings. I went 
straight down to the laboratory, which 
was Lhen at Newark, and I said, “Mr. 
Edison, look here. See the trouble you 
have got me into.” He read these 
lhings over and said, “That is so. They 
are right. This is what it is — a 'talking 
machine.” 

So, according to Edward Johnson, 
a Buffalo newspaper headl ine Ay rite r _ 
veas the originator of the term 
"talking machine.” It may as well 
be mentioned that Mr. Edison never 
liked that name and, almost forty 
years later, insisted that his master- 
piece of the acoustic recording and 
reproducing era, the New Edison 
Diamond Disc, was not a talking 
machine. (A writer for the New York 



Artists Helen Davis and Victor Young, singing and playing for Thomas A. Edison. 


Daily Mail gave the New Edison its 
widely advertised slogan, "The Phon- 
graph With a Soul.” Other news- 
paper writers said Edison records 
were "Re-Creations,” and Edison 
copyrighted "Re-Creation” as the of- 
ficial designation of his discs.) 

Early Excitement 
Some interesting details of the 
phonograph’s experience in those days 
when it could be accurately described 
as in its "infancy” are given in a 
booklet, "The Life of Thomas A. Edi- 
son in Word and Picture,” issued in 
1927 — the 80th year of the inven- 
tor's life and the 50th anniversary 
of his favorite brain child. It relates 
that "Edison took his .new invention 
to the offices of the Scientific Amer- 
ican in New York. When his phono- 
graph had recited and reproduced 
‘Mary Had a Little Lamb' over and 
over, a big ct'owd had gathered in the 
room and the floor was in danger of 
collapse. The morning papers were 
full of the event. After several larg- 
er and better machines were made, 
Edison had an exhibit of the phono- 
graph at Menlo Park, to which 
thous ands of the -c uri oxrs ftoclcedAf font 
all points of the compass. So great 
was the interest in this almost un- 
canny device that the Pennsylvania 
Railroad ran special trains to accom- 
modate the crowds.” (Concurrently, 
Edison began to be known as “The 
Wizard of Menlo Park.”) The phono- 
graph also greeted the Scientific A- 
mcrican editors with these words: 


"Good morning. How do you do? 
How do you like the phonograph?” 

Several months later, after his first 
phonograph patents had been issued, 
Edison received a telegram urging 
him to come to Washington. On April 
18, 1878, he gave an exhibition to 
many members of Congress and other 
notables. About 11 o’clock at night 
President Rutherford B. Hayes in- 
vited Edison, who was fated to be- 
come the most famous man in the 
world, to visit the White House, 
bringing his phonograph with him. 
Interest was so keen in the miraculous 
device that Edison didn't leave aintil 
half past three the following morn- 
ing. 

Here I think we may make a 
reasonable assumption. Rutherford B. 
Hayes was a grave, bearded gentle- 
man of aloof Olympian dignity, but 
he must have been human enough to 
want to hear his own voice — or a 
travesty of his voice — reproducer 
from a machine. Surely Edison af- 
fixed a sheet of tinfoil and invited 
the President to have his say, thereby 
giving Mr. Hayes the distinction of 
being The- first chief- executive to 
make a record. On the other hand, 
Benjamin Harrison, who held office 
half a generation later, appears to 
have been the first whose .name ap- 
peared as a recording artist in any 
phonograph company's catalog. 

_ A photograph taken when Edison 
visited the White House shows that 
he gave his demonstration with eith- 

(CONT)NUED ON PAGE 2.) 
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In his spacious bell rooms A. C. Meyer examines one of his most prized bells. 
It is an elaborately etched rare Spanish bel! bearing inscribed medallions of 
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er his original cylinder instrument or 
another made on the same principle. 
However, he had already been ex- 
perimenting with discs and his 
patent application described methods 
of recording both ways. Emile Ber- 
liner is generally considered the in- 
ventor of the disc machine, but it is 
more accurate to say that he pro- 
duced the first commercially practical 
disc outfit employing the lateral cut 
system of recording. Having de- 
termined that the vertical cut was 
superior to the lateral, Edison used 
it for both cylinder and disc. Record 
buyers of today owe Mr. Berliner no 
debt of gratitude for popularizing the 
inferior lateral cut, because he wanted 
to avoid the patent complications that 
would have resulted from using the 
hill-and-dale. Through a combination 
of circumstances, Berliner's system 
became established as the popular 
method, and the vertical cut today is 
obsolete except for the highest qual- 
ity radio transcriptions. But there is 
virtually no dispute among specialists 
that the vertical is inherently super- 
ior to the other. 


six church 


under the title Chimes in the Wilson 
Standard Catalog for Public Libraries. 


. . . In the southwest a Texas school 
teacher, Mrs. Bessie Fitzhugh, has 
been compiling a book of a very dif- 
ferent nature, dealing with historic 
bells of that state. Publication of 
Mrs. Fitzhugh's book is eagerly 
awaited, for Texans are notably proud 
of their state history in all its phases. 

. . . In the far West two of the most 
widely informed people on the subject 
of bells are Mr. and Mrs. DeWitt 
Hutchings of famed Mission Inn at 
Riverside, Calif. The delightful lit- 
tle catalog describing the vast Mis- 
sion Inn collection of bells is a verit- 
able “Bible” for all who really wish 
to be acquainted with their bells. 


. . . Though the East is a fertile field 
for studying historic bells, collectors 
in the Middle West probably have to 
their credit more published books and 
pamphlets on the subject than any 
other regional group. A. C. Meyer 
of Missouri, the acknowledged dean 
of bell collectors, has several pub- 
lished pamphlets illustrating and iden- 
tifying outstanding bells from his col- 
lection of approximately 1,500. These 
are of inestimable help in identifying 
one’s own bells. Says an Ohio col- 
lector, “It is a rare dealer who knows 
anything about bells that come into 
his shop; so I find myself frequently 
referring to Mr. Meyer's catalogs and 
I have found a number of my bells 
that correspond to his pictures and 
descriptions.” Mr. Meyer’s other pub- 
lications include his book Travel 


dignitaries. 


Search for Bells . This is a fascinat- 
ing, informal travelogue describing a 
pre-war bell-buying jaunt which he 
and the late Mrs. Meyer made across 
Europe. 


BELLS FOR BABIES 

In discussing unique uses of church 
bells in a recent issue of HOBBIES, 
attention was called to the Glendale, 
Ohio, church bell that chimes out 
nursery rhymes to announce a birth. 
Several readers have reported that 
the First Presbyterian Church in 
East Aurora, N. Y., follows this same 
custom. Upon hearing of a birth, 
the organist hurries to play the Doxo- 
logy on the carillon. By the time 
she has finished, townspeople have 
stepped outside their houses and of- 
fices to hear more clearly the next 
tune, which informs them of the 
child's sex. If it’s a boy they hear 
“Little Boy Blue”; if it’s a girl, “Lit- 
tle Bo-Peep.” After the nursery 
rhyme, a lullaby is played to the 
town's youngest citizen and then a 
hymn to the mother. 


The tocsin of the soul — the dinner bell 
The all-softening, overpowering knell , 


Please mention Hobbies token 
replying to advertisements 


As evidence that Edison recorded 
experimentally on discs as well as 
cylinders, the following letter which 
he wrote from Menlo Park, New Jes- 
sey, on December 29, 1877, to Frank 
Foell, of 510 Second Street, Phila- 
delphia, may be quoted: 

"Dear Sir: Your letter and sketch re- 
ceived. Am much obliged for the sug- 
gestion and it would be valuable, but 
owing to the inconvenience of placing 
the paper on the cylinder I had to adopt 
a revolving plate with a volute spiral and 
have one now working satisfactorily. 
The reproduction of the voice is now 
absolutely perfect. Yours, Thomas A. 
Edison." 

Only a little more than four months 
after the phonograph spoke for the 
first time, its inventor, it will be ob- 
served, was claiming its reproduction 
was “perfect.” Perfection is a claim, 
which has been made for sound repro- 
ducting devices every time a new 
model has been brought out in the 
last three-quarters of a century! 

Despite this use of the disc, Edison 
soon returned to the cylinder, ex- 
plaining that it was theoretically per- 
fect for the purpose of sound repro- 
duction, since all grooves on the “rol- 
lers” were of even length,, whereas 
the grooves on a disc become smaller 
as they near the center, with a conse- 
quent loss of tone quality. RCA-Vic- 
tor has labored this point in recent 
years by shouting that sound waves 
on its seven-inch “45's” stop short of 
“the distortion point.” And, al- 
though ten-inch Edison Diamond 
Discs would play up to five minutes, 
the recording always stopped a long 
way from the label. 

Continuing with the booklet on Edi- 
son's life: “Now the phonograph en- 
tered the general exhibition stage of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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its development. Offices were estab- 
lished at 203 Broadway, New York, 
.vhence demonstrators were sent out 
to all parts of the country. After 
going- through a course of instruction 
the demonstrators were given ma- 
chines and started on their way re- 
joicing. Even in those early days of 
the phonograph, still in its tinfoil 
form, famous prima donnas were not 
averse to trusting their precious 
voices to its crudities/’ (A drawing 
of a woman singer making a record 
is reproduced from an 1878 issue of 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper.) 

Cornet “Tone Tests” 

Here I stop quoting to wonder who 
was the first famous artist to make 
a tinfoil record. There seems no way 
of knowing, but the cornet virtuoso, 
Jules Levy, who died in 1878, was one 
of the earliest. Levy also probably 
was the first performer whose records 
were listed in a special celebrity class. 
When he made a series of cylinders 
for Columbia in Washington in 1893 
or ’94, the price was set at $2 each. 

During a six-day period beginning 
June 3 and ending June 8, 1878, Levy 
played at Irving Hall in New York, 
giving “tone tests” somewhat similar 
to those which famous artists made 
forty years later to prove there was 
no difference between their singing 
or playing and the reproduction by 
the Diamond Disc. But there was 
plenty of difference between Levy’s 
playing and the tinfoil phonograph’s 
distortion of his art. Other well- 
known singers and musicians who 
took part in the demonstrations were 
Emily Winant, a soloist at St. Thom- 
as’ Church; S. P. Warren, George 
Warren and Eugene Oudin. Most of 
the audience grinned as the per- 
formers sang or played into the fun- 
nel, from which a tinny “play-back” 
would emerge a few minutes later. 

Even earlier, on March 21, 1878, 
Professor J. W. B. Arnold had given 
a demonstration in Chickering Hall, 
about which the New York Tribune 
commented that “the tone is slightly 
metallic and has a strained effect, 
very much like the voice of a ventril- 
oquist.” The shortcomings of “Pro- 
fessor Edison’s” ingenious toy were 
so apparent that in 1884 Stephen 
Fiske wrote, in his “Off Hand Por- 
traits of Prominent New Yorkers,” 
“the phonograph is practically a fail- 
ure; the excitement about it soon died 
out.” That was largely because Edi- 
son had given up trying to improve 
it while he worked on developing a 
practical system of electric lighting. 

Levy may have been the first man 
to make a cornet record. On the 
other hand, Thomas W. Henry, who 
died suddenly in Boston on Saturday 
^ evening, March 13, 1897, may possi- 
bly have beaten Levy to the pioneer 
toots. A death notice said that Henry 
had “been a well known player to 
the phonograph beginning as early as 
1878 when he played into one of its 


original tinfoil instruments, then be- 
ing exhibited at the old South Church 
in Boston. The celebrated Baldwin 
Cadet Band records (who remembers 
them now? — J. W.) were all taken 
while the band was under his direc- 
tion. Mr. Henry was greatly inter- 
ested in the phonograph and took as 
much pride in having the Cadet Band 
records of a superior quality as the 
company that recorded them. In the 
most brilliant and dazzling selections, 
Mr. Henry's cornet was a prominent 
feature and could be heard clear and 
sharp above the rest of the band. He 
was born in Manchester, England (al- 
so the birthplace of Ada Jones — 
J. W.) and came to this country at 
the age of twelve and soon after- 
wards was known as 'The Boy Cor- 
netist.’ He was never married but 
was a member of the BPOE.” 


First Professional Recorder 

A 1914 Edison Blue Amberol cata- 
log says that the late Edward M. 
Favor was the first member of the 
theatrical profession to make a 
record. Perhaps it would be worth 
while to quote the brief biography of 
this favorite pioneer recording artist, 
who was the first to be made the sub- 
ject of an article in this HOBBIES 
department: 

This well known, comic opera comedian 
was born in New York City. He first 
sprang- into prominence as a principal 
under the management of the late J. M. 
Hill. The long run of E. E. Rice’s 
' ‘1-4 U2" ' at Wal lack's Theatre, New York, 
made him famous as a Broadway 
comedian. He has starred in musical 
comedies with his wife. Edith Sinclair, 
and the team is a well-known “head- 
liner” in vaudeville. He has been princi- 
pal 'comedian with Klaw and Erlanger, 
the Shuberts and oLher prominent man- 
agers. Mr. Favor was the first profes- 
sional to sing in a phonograph. His 
record was put on exhibition in the 
lobby of the Park Theater, Boston, dur- 
ing the long run Lhere of “Ship Ahoy!” 
and attracted wide-spread attention. 

I wonder just when this Favor 
record was made. It hasn’t previously 
occurred to me to try to find out 
when “Ship Ahoy!” had its long Bos- 
ton run, even though it might be 
possible to get that information. 
Favor’s last records appeared in 1914, 
but he was still appearing as a char- 
acter actor in Broadway productions 
until shortly before his death in 1936. 
He was 80 then. If he began making 
records in the phonograph’s earliest 
days — say, in 1878 — he would 
have been only 22. He had long been 
an e s t ab 1 i s he d f av o ri te whe n Billy 
Murray first saw him recording in 
1897 for Edison’s San Francisco dis- 
tributors, Bacigalupi Brothers. 

An 1879 Phonograph Recital 

Mentioning Favor’s Boston appear- 
ance reminds me of a letter from a 
veteran music lover, Mrs. Marion 
McIntyre Suck, of Hyde Park, Massa- 
chusetts, which appeared in the Sep- 
tember, 1927, issue of the long dead 
Phonograph Monthly Review. I quote 
it as an excellent account of the im- 
pression made by the primitive phon- 
ograph <upcn cultured music lovers: 

I wish I could take you phonogi-aph 
folks, especially the young ones, back 


years and years to the year 1879, I 
think it was. The scene was a bleak, 
hideously unattractive hall in Boston. 
It was crowded with the most unmusical 
Americans you ever saw in all your life- 
time. That curious, noisy audience 
crowded forward to where a man was 
demonstrating, apparently for their a- 
musement, a dingy looking brass toy 
with a funny looking brass horn : — out 
of that horn was coming a veritable 
nightmare of hideous sounds, and a 
man's voice, harsh, strident and raucous, 
came through the horn, grinding out in 
hoarse metallic notes a classic of the 
day, “The Man in the Moon is Looking, 
Love, is Looking, Love.” The overjoyed 
crowd seemed to get quite a l brill out of 
the noise made by the man in the moon, 
although it really was rougher stuff even 
than Graham McNamee broadcasting a 
football game from California or a prize 
fight from New York. . . One wag in the 
crowd suggested playing the little toy 
backward, to see if it would sound any 
worse! . . , L was nearly fifLy years 
before I could bear to listen to another 
-phonograph, so hideous was my memory 
of that first one. 

But one incident T still remember. 
Beside that brazen horn of long ago I 
saw one man standing as if too fas- 
cinated to leave. The gentleman was 
Louis C. Elson, later of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, the first Bostonian, 
T think, to write a history of American 
music. But I doubt, pioneer though he 
was, whether he had the slightest realiz- 
ing sense of the part that new invention 
was to play in the music of the future. 


Edison Recital of 1895 

Can Edward Favor, I wonder, have 
been the “vocalist” whose singing- was 
travestied in that tinfoil reproduc- 
tion ? Again mentioning Favor re- 
minds me that L. Brevoort Odell, of 
Church Hill Road, Branchville, New 
Jersey, recently found a handwritten 
program of an “Edison Phonograph 
Entertainment,” given at 8 o’clock, 
Saturday evening, January 26, 1895, 
in Park Ridge Congregational Church. 
Admission for grown-ups was 25 cents 
and for children, 15. The Saturday 
afternoon matinee, at 3 o’clock, was 
15 cents to all. Mr. Odell has kindly 
presented me with this program. It 
occurs to me that it would be in- 
teresting to move forward 16 years 
from 1879 to 1895 and get a taste of 
the phonograph’s “quality” after wax 
cylinders had taken the place of tin- 
foil. Presumably these records were 
made by Edison, although the inven- 
tor’s company had not then begun is- 
suing regular monthly lists. Some of 
the artist's names — Favor’s, for in- 
stance — are familiar to present-day 
collectors, but others I have never 
heard of except in this listing: 

1 — Selection, “God Save the Queen,” 
23rd Regiment Band; 2 — Song, “Let Me 
Like a Soldier Fall,” E. M. Favor (a 
more serious type of number than he 
sang in laLer years); 3 — Banjo, “Imper- 
ial March,” Vess Ossman; 4 — Orchestra, 
“Children's Games,” Banta's; 5 — Mando- 
lin. “Concert Polka,’ Edwin Myers; 6 — 
Quartet, “Dance on the Old Barn Floor,” 
Unique; 7 — Piccolo, “Scotch Airs,” J. 
Forchner; S — Selection, “Germany and 
America," 23rd Regiment Band; 9 — 
Comic Song, “He Didn't Split the Wood,” 
E. M. Favor; 10 — Banjo Solo, “Old 
Madrid.” Vess Ossman; 11 — Clarionet, 
“Mignon,” D. Pfaff; 12 — Song, “Old 
Black Joe,” Thos. Butt; 13— Pipeaphone 
— “Popular Airs,” Laura Bennett; 14 — 
Song and Orchestra, “You Had Better 
Stay at Home. Lads” (no artist's name); 
15 — Cornet Solo. “Sweet Spirit, Hear My 
Prayer.” Jules Levy; 16 — Dialogue, “Cas- 
ey as a Judge,” Leoni and Everett; 17 — 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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For bracelets as well as for rings a 
favorite design with the Romans was 
of a coiled snake. These generally 
were of gold chased with the scales, 
■eyes, and other finish. The majority 
jf Roman gold bracelets were massive 
and the work on them corresponding- 
ly heavy. These heavy bracelets fig- 
ure in the old story of Tarpeia. She 
bargained with the Sabines to open 
for them the city gates of Rome in 
exchange for the bracelets they wore 
on their left arms. When the Sabine 
king Tatius got through the gate as 
a result of this arrangement, he con- 
temptuously threw upon the traitress 
not only his thick bracelet, but his 
shield too, which he had also worn on 
his left arm. When all the soldiers 
followed his example. Tarpea was 
speedily crushed to death. 

Brooches of a circular type with 
short pin probably originated in Rome 
and then traveled in all directions. It 
became, and perhaps still is, the com- 
monest type, though the ring undergoes 
all kinds and manners of changes. 
One of the m-ost appealing designs is 
that of small figures of animals and 
birds in full relief, generally made m 
bronze, and sometimes gilded, but, 
whatever the finish, cherished by all 

collectors. T _ 

— 1, Or. 


JEWELRY FOR SALE 


Charming Dresden Type bracelet 
composed of 7 handmade gold edged 
china slates. Exquisite workmanship 
of an old Staffordshire potter. Each 
piece marked “1943”, the date of man- 
ufacture. Natural color designs. Ros- 
es, violets or Colonial courtship 
scenes. $8.50. Matching brooch, $1.50 
postpaid. Approval basis. — Stimson’s, 
408 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 

o 68691 


CONWAY'S ANTIQUE JEWELRY, BIO 
Conti ©t., New Orleans, P. O., Box 2603. 
— Jade, Catseyes, Aquamarines, Rings, 
Crests, Seal-Fobs. Charms, Bracelets, 
Slides, Gem-stones. n!22741 


AUGUST BIRTHSTONE: Camelian or 
Sardonyx rings and jewelry. — Frederick 
T. Widmer, Jeweler. 31 West St., Boston, 
Mass. (Est. 1S44) Liberty 2-3917. 

jlyl20291 


COLLECTORS: Send ua your wants. 
Prompt replies to all inquiries. We are 
dealers in jewelry, china, glass, silver, 
furniture, paintings, objects of art, etc. 
—Edward G. Wilson, 1802 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 3, Fenna. au3S05 


Make costume jewelry for fun or 
profit. Send 10c for catalogue and 
instructions, to: — Hobby Jewelers, 
1849 2nd Street, Lorain, Ohio. au3405 


OLD AND UNUSUALS in jewelry, 
costume and otnerwise. Write wants. — 
Majestic, Sau 1 ^ South Main Street, Elk- 
hart, lnd. au3272 


LARGE STOCK of antique jewelry ac- 
cumulated from our vast gold-buying. 
Approval shipments sent dealers upon 
request and reference. — B. Lowe’s, Hol- 
land Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. aul612 
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Quartet, “Hush a Bye, Baby,” Brilliant; 
18 — Selection, "Joys of Matrimony,' ’23ri 
Regiment Band; 19— Song and Banjo, 
"Hear Dem Bells, ’’ Walter Ellis; 20- 
Quartet, "Hot Corn Medley," Unique; 
21— Xylophone, "Monastery Bells," Miss 
Jessie Warner; 22 — Whistling Solo, 
"Mocking Bird,” Joe Johnson; 23 — Song 
and Orchestra, "Waiting By the Sea," 
Joe Natus; 24 — Pipeaphone, "Washington 
Post March,” Laura Bennett; 25 — Balled, 
"Leonore,” E. M. Favor; 26 — Selection, 
"Belle of Chicago," 23rd Regiment Band; 

27 — Quartet, "Der Wasserfall," Brilliant; 

28 — Banjo, "White Star Line March," 
Vess Ossman; 29 — Comic Song, "Christo 
Colombo," E. M. Favor; 30 — "Making a 
Record" (apparently a recording demon- 
stration) ; and 31 — Cornet Solo, "Home, 
Sweet Home," Jules Levy. 


Old-Timer Reminisces 

I imagine “Joe Johnson” was a mis- 
take for the Negro whistler, George 
W. Johnson. And who knows any- 
thing about the “pipeaphone,” the in- 
stimment played by Miss Laura Ben- 
nett? 

Space limitations prevent this ar- 
ticle from containing a comprehensive 
account of the scientific development 
of the phonograph. For that reason, 
I am restricting myself largely to 
narrating the impression made by the 
unique invention during- its earlier 
days. Valuable from this standpoint 
is a letter written by a St. Louis 
attorney, W. W. Henderson, and pub- 
lished in the Talking Machine Journal 
for December, 1918. 

I was at my son’s home the other 
evening listening to his wonderful Edison 
phonograph and my mind wandered back 
to my boyhood days. At that time I was 
employed as general workboy by the firm 
of L. G. T i*llots on & Co., 6-7 Dey street, 
New York, then the largest railway and 
electrical supply house in America. In 
those days electrical supplies were very 
limited in number. This was in the early 
eighties, being either in 1880 or 1881. 

One day, Thomas A. Edison himself 
came over to the store from the labor- 
atory. which was then at Menlo Park, 
■New Jersey, bringing with him his first 
■model of a phonograph for demonstrat- 
ing to his friend, L. G. Tillotson, who, 
like Mr. Edison, had been a former tele- 
graph operator. I remember this ma- 
chine wedl, as it was left at the store 
for some time, and Mr. Edison person- 
ally instructed me how to operate it 
for demonstrating purposes. Compared 
to the present marvelous Edison ma- 
chine, it was indeed crude. 

I will describe it to you. It consisted 
of an iron cylinder about eight inches 
long and three inches in diameter. This 
'wlinder was very finely grooved, in 
screw fashion, the groove being very 
similar to the grooves on the old wax 
cylinder records. This cylinder was hung 
between two brackets with a handle at 
the end. Suspended over this cylinder 
was the combined mouthpiece and repro- 
ducer, being not unlike the transmitter 
of our present telephones. Around the 
cylinder woivld then be wrapped tinfoil, 
the needle on the mouthpiece touching 
the tinfoil very lightly. By turning a 
handle attached to the end of the cylin- 
der, it was so synchronized with the 
mouthpiece that the one revolved while 
the other moved from left to right, and 
by talking into this mouthpiece the 
needle point made impressions on this 
tinfoil. To reproduce these impressions 
the mouthpiece arm was moved hack to 
the point of beginning and all that had 
been spoken into the mouthpiece was re- 
produced. So wonderful had that first 
model then seemed, it hardly appeared 
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possible that a man within his lifetime 
could so improve it to the extent of the 
New Edison. 

The Phonograph in Europe 

The tinfoil phonograph was demon- 
strated in Europe almost as soon as 
in this country. Sir William Preece 
gave the first exhibitions in England, 
in 1878 or 1879. The instrument had 
also reached Germany by that time, 
as witness this letter from Gustav 
Schraplan, of Prescott, Arizona, which 
appeared) in tihe Edison Amberola 
Monthly for September 1919: 

Your article in the Amberola Monthly 
on the invention of the phonograph made 
me look backward to the year 1878, when 
at the age of seven years, I was one of 
the first artists(?) to make a record on 
an Edison phonograph. At that time I 
was a scholar at the Gymnasium at Aix 
la Chapelle, Germany. Our teacher an- 
nounced that a man from America would 
show for the small sum (but very big to 
us) of 10 pfennigs — about two cents — 
a wonderful machine, invented by Mr. 
Edison, that would talk and sing. There 
never was a more excited bunch of 
youngsters. All of us were at the class- 
room away ahead of time, each boy 
holding his precious entrance fee tightly 
in his hand. Nothing short of murder 
could have opened one little fist till the 
man with the magic machine arrived. . . 

Our man then opened a small box and 
lifted out his phonograph. What! This 
little machine talks and sings! Impos- 
sible! We were disappointed; we had 
expected a big shiny machine with plenty 
of wheels. The man made a little speech. 
He then placed a piece of prepared 
paper about six inches square on the 
cylinder, adjusted the soundbox, turned 
the handle and made a speech about Mr. 
Edison’s wonderful invention, shoved the 
soundbox back to starting point, turned 
the handle and we boys heard for the 
first time the reproduction of the human 
voice. The proudest and happiest 
moment of a long life was when any 
teacher told me to sing a little song, 
entitled "I Had a Little Comrade," into 
the machine. At the end of the song I 
crowed like a rooster. After my record 
was played I was presented with it. I 
saved that record for many years, vow- 
ing that when I was a rich man I would 
buy one of those machines and play my 
record to my children. 

The following, from the Edison 
Phonograph Monthly for July, 1907, 
gives some information about early 
phonograph manufacture: 

Among the visitors to the Edison 
Laboratory during May was Seligman 
Bergmann, who has hod a business (con- 
nection with Mr. Edison or his interests 
for many years. In 1878, with a factory 
at Avenue B. and 17th Street, New York 
City, Mr. Bergmann mamifactured a 
quantity of the old style tinfoil phono- 
graphs, modeled after the original phon- 
ograph invented by Mr. Ediso'n while at 
Menlo Park. The original phonograph 
made in the Edison Laboratory at that 
place now occupies a place in the Kens- 
ington Museum at London. The numer- 
ous "original" phonographs which com© 
to life from time to time in this country 
are part of the lot made by Mr. Berg- 
mann and patterned after the original. . . 
Some years ago he disposed of his busi- 
ness here and went to Germany, where 
he continued the manufacture of similar 
goods (electric light and telephone sup- 
plies.) 

As is generally known, the original 
phonograph, which Mr. Edison pre- 
sented to the South Kensington Muse- 
um, has since been returned to the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 65) 
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Edison Laboratory, and is kept in a 
vault, A replica, however, is on public 
display. 

r What became of the other tinfoil 
phonographs patterned after the great 
original ? Some have turned up 
through the years. For instance, the 
Edison Phonograph Monthly for May, 
1916 reported: 

There has just been brought to light 
aL Fairfield, Iowa, a rare specimen of the 
earliest form of phonograph, Lhe tinfoil, 
hand -'cranked type. This device was 
purchased from Air. Edison's company in 
is7i> by the late Senator J. F. Wilson and 
is now in possession of his son, J. F. 
Wilson, Jr. The bill of sale is also in 
the possession of Mr. Wilson and shows 
that the old phonograph is No. 11 and 
was at that time called “the Edison 
Speaking Phonograph.” 

And here is a newspaper clipping, 
apparently from the late 1920’s: 

Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 2S (AP).— The origi- 
nal model of Thomas A Edison's second 
phonograph is the prized possession of 
Winfield Chase Parkins, of Atlanta, who 
obtained it from his grandfather, Win- 
lield Chase, who in turn was presented 
with it by the in ven Lor himself. Mr. 
Chase, at one time an examiner in the 
patents office, was a close friend of 
Edison and frequently studied with the 
inventor, since both were interested in 
astronomy. 

Mr. Edison’s Prophecies 

It has sometimes been said that 
Edison had no conception of the 
potentialities of the recording device 
he had invented; that he thought of 
it only as an entertaining toy. Un oc- 
casion, the instrum-ent did seem to 
appeal most to the boyish of the in- 
ventor’s nature that g*ave him a fond- 
ness for playing pranks. A family 
legend, says that Edison once hid a 
phonograph in a guest’s room. At 
eleven o’clock, the guest heard a 
ghostly voice saying, “One hour 
more!” Sleepless, the guest waited 
until midnight when the same voice 
said, “Prepare to die!” “As he fled,” 
we are told, "there stood Edison shak- 
ing with laughter.” 

When his practical side was upper- 
most, Edison was most interested in 
the phonograph’s capabilities, devel- 
oped or latent, as a business device. 
Originally, he thought that its princi- 
pal purpose would be for “Letter 
writing and all kinds of dictation 
without the aid of a stenographer.” 
This sort of use met with determined 
opposition from many stenographers 
for years, but today the only record- 
ing and reproducing instrument sold 
by Thomas A. Edison, Inc., is the dic- 
tating machine, the Ediphone. For 
many years the company made only 
Ediphones using cylinders records, 
but its current product is in the disc 
form. As most record collectors know, 
Edison stopped making phonographs 
and records in the autumn of 1929. 

But getting back to what Edison 
foresaw in the phonograph’s future, 
he wrote an article in the June, 1878, 

^ issue of the North American Review 
which has been reprinted in part 
many times since. It is too long to 
be quoted here, but the inventor’s 
ideas of the uses to which his best 


liked invention might be put may be 
summed up thus: 

(1) Letter writing and dictation of all 
kinds without a stenographer; (2), 
“phonograph books” for the use of the 
blind; (3), teaching elocution; (4), z*e- 
producing music; (5), “the family 
record — recordings of sayings, reminis- 
cences, etc., by members of a family in 
their own voices, and even the last 
words of dying persons; (6), “speaking” 
music boxes and toys; (7), clocks that 
would speak to announce the time for 
such things as going home and going to 
meals; (S), preservation of languages; 
(9), additional teaching uses; and (10), 
connection with Lhe telephone, “so as to 
make the invention an auxiliary in the 
transmission of permanent and invalu- 
able records, instead of being the recipi- 
ent of momentary and fleeting communi- 
cations.” 

Most of these visions of “The 
Wizard of Menlo Park” have become 
realities. Today, the use which he 
placed fourth, “reproduction of mus- 
ic,” is certainly the phonograph’s 
most important function. But speci- 
alized forms of the apparatus are in- 
ternationally used for dictation; 
“talking books” are a commonplace 
blessing for the blind; languages 
were taught by phonograph almost as 
soon as the wax cylinder came into 
use in the late Eighties; telephone 
messages are frequently recorded 
nowadays; and phonograph music 
boxes and “speaking toys” are not 
unknown. A few clocks of the type 
imagined by Edison have been made 
as novelties, but such officious time- 
piece uses as he dreamed of have 
never been popular, nor has the aver- 
age American family taken kindly to 
the gruesome idea of recording the 
last 'words of dying persons. But, 
considered as a whole, Edison’s pow- 
ers of prophecy were remarkably 
good. 

An Old Interview 

Less widely known than the North 
American Review article is an inter- 
view with Mr. Edison which the en- 
terprising New York World obtained 
no great while after the phonograph 
made its debut. Since few persons 
are likely to have access to the 
World’s ancient bound files, most of 
the interview is reprinted here for its 
historical value. The alert reader will 
discover that the inventor’s prophetic 
gifts were not so good when he went 
into details as when he let his imagi- 
nation deal in generalities: 

“. . . The reporter followed Mr. Edison 
into the wash-room, where about a doz- 
en lathes and machines were in full 
operation. On one of the tables was the 
model. The improvement in the phono- 
graph consists in a circular plate being 
substituted for the cylinder, and clock- 
work for the crank. (This men Lion of 
the “circular plate” seems to date this 
article as around December, 1S77. Com- 
pare Edison’s letter to Frank Foell. — 
J. W.) 

“This clofck-movement is a very im- 
portant improvement,” said Mr. Edison. 

“It ensures complete regularity and 
accuracy, and can be thrown out of and 
into gear simultaneously. We’re going 
to start a publication office in New York 
when the phonograph is ready.” 

“What do you intend to publish?” 
asked the reporter. 

“Music, novels, general literature, and 


many other kinds of matter that are read 
by persons, and reproduced by instru- 
ments, or their vocal organs, for the 
benefit of themselves and other persons. 
Take music, to begin wiLh. We will 
phonograph orchestral concerts by brass 
and string bands, instrumental and vocal 
solos and part-songs. The sheets bear- 
ing the sound impressions of this music 
will be removed from the phonograph 
and multiplied to any extent by electro- 
typing, and persons can make selections 
of any composition they desire. Then 
this music may be reproduced by any 
phonograph, with all the original sweet- 
ness and expression; and not only that, 
but the pitch can be raised or lowered 
by increasing or diminishing the speed 
of the phonograph.” 

“What will such a sheet of music 
cost?” 

“About 25 cents.” 

“But how can you take an orchestra, 
when it is necessary, in talking to the 
phonograph, to apply your mouth close 
to Lhe diaphragm?” 

“The phonograph will be attached to 
a, hole in one end of a barrel, and from 
the other end will project a runner like 
™? se M. se< * ventilating steamships, 
ihis will receive the music from the en- 
tire orchestra, but of course not re- 
produce it with so great a volume. 
Piano music will be phonographed by a 
hood being placed over the instrument, 
and the volume of the reproduction will 
be one-fourth that of the piano.” 

“What method will be pursued with 
literary matter?” asked the reporter. 

“We calculate that an ordinary 50-cent 
novel can be got on this,” said Mr. Edi- 
son, tapping the circular plate, which 
was about six inches in diameter. 

Novels and valuable literature will be 
read to the phonograph by elocutionists 
and persons understanding the subjects 
presented, and the matter will be multi- 
plied by electrotyping in the same man- 
ner as music. You see, therefore, that 
you can have a phonograph in your par- 
lor with an album of selected phono- 
graphic matter lying beside it. You can 
take a sheet from the album, place it 
on the phonograph, start the clockwork, 
and have a symphony performed. Then 
by changing the sheet you can listen to 
a chapter or two from a favorite novel 
and this may be followed bv a song, a 
duet, or a quartet. At the close the 
young people may indulge in a waltz, in 
which all may join, for no one need be 
asked to play the dance music. You can 
easily see,” continued the Professor, 
“what an advantage the phonograph will 
be to the blind; and, indeed, I have al- 
ready received one hundred orders from 
such persons.” 

“In some respects the phonograph will 
be a blessing to persons who are 'con- 
stitutionally tired.” 

“Yes, and to industrious persons also,” 
answered Mr. Edison. “You know' a man 
can never judge of the value of his own 
words or exactly how to deliver them 
by hearing his own words or exactly 
how to deliver them by hearing his own 
voice. Now, if a lawyer speaks an ad- 
dress to the phonograph in the way he 
thinks it should be rendered and then 
has the instrument repeat it, he can esti- 
mate very fairly what the effect would 
be on a court and jury. Again, there 
are many men who <can talk better than 
they can write. They can, therefore, 
talk to the phonograph without the 
hindrance necessarily caused by using a 
pen; they can stop when they please 
and wait for ideas, and then they can 
let someone else copy the production as 
the phonograph repeats it. You see this 
opens up a vast field, and one sugges- 
tion follows another. Now,” continued 
Mr. Edison, with another of his happy 
laughs, “the lover, while waiting for his 
sweetheart to finish her toilet, can place 
on the phonograph a sheet of the pretty 
things she has said to him before, and 
so occupy himself for a time with her 
conn terfei t presen tation. ” 

“What will be the cost of a phono- 
graph.” 

“About ?1.00.” 

And now we have reached a logical 
stopping* point, with Mr. Edison’s 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 61) 
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GREEN RIVER ANTIQUES 

Robert F. Urbano 

85 Spring St., Williamstown, Mass. 

JPeachblow Hobnail ruffled shades on match- 
- ; ng oil lamps In matching lacy brackets 
with mercury reflectors, a real rarity, 

the pair - $60.00 

Heavenly blue opalescent Coin Dot syrup 

pitcher, applied handle 16.50 

7" Pair of bright yellow Sandwich Loop 
Petal candlesticks, one under petal chip, 

the pair 2 B .00 

Hobnail cordials, one in amber. $7.00; and 

one in blue 9.60 

Pair swirled white over cranberry open dot 

salt & peppers, no tops 9.50 

SYz" Diamond pattern amber slipper with 

frosted bow 5.00 

Yellow Block pattern hat, cute 4.00 

Pair Loop Sc Dart 4" sauce dishes, each 2.50 

3" Clear D. Ss B. mug with ribbed applied 

handle 4.00 

3 Shell & Jewel tumblers, each 2.50 

Tree of Life footed tumbler 3.50 

6 ^" Tall square shape clear D. <fc B. cologne 

bottle with stopper 4.50 

Gariield Drape footed creamer 5.00 

Sawtooth band top Sc bottom clear syrup — 4.50 
5 li" High & 5 Vz" diam. small Sowtooth com- 
pote — 6.00 

BY*' S border deep amethyst M. G. plate __ 7.50 
8 Va" G cthlc edge M. G. plate. $5.00; 7 *V\ 

the same 3.50 

Egg shape bright floral shaded satin glass 

sugar shaker 6.00 

6 Bavarian ramekins & plates in lovely de- 
licate floral pattern, all perfect, the set — 15.00 
4 Vz" Square base handled night stick in 

meissen type Onion pattern 5. in/ 

5!i" diam. handled Sc match holder night 
stick in bright blue, delft like dec. of 

birds & flowers 6.00 

4* Violet dec. mustard in gold far. no 

ladle, cover 2.50 

Little green & white German basket Tn 
china with whole strawberry dec. on side 4.00 
11 IV' Octagonal pewter plate with folded rim 10.00 
18x11" Scalloped Sc folded edge pewter platter 15.00 
15>ixl0 , 2" Scalloped <fc folded edge pewter 

platter with well Sc feet 17 00 

Pewter gill measure with handle 6.00 

8 W Burnished brass rayo lomp base, very 

ornate, a little beauty 7 00 

Pair of double iron brackets. $11.50; Sc single 

lacy brackets _ 3 go 

Morton & Bremner hanging scale with 3 

chains & pan 4 00 

Iron lady in bathing suit foot sernper 4.50 

Godey’s complete leather bound volumes for 

years 1852 & 53. each 4.50 

Peterson's 1856 leather bound, 2 pages torn 

but there __ 4 50 

Pair Kate Greenaway bibs: "Good Luck" 
and "Be Happy.” one fair Sc the other 

poor condition, the pair 3 50 

Diam. Sc 5" deep wninut burl bowl in 
beiutiful reflnishcd condition, a rarity 

& a beauty 25.00 

14^x21x5" Deep beautiful heavy oblong bow), 

perfect 17.50 

2 - Drawer plain walnut spool cabinet with 

brass pulls 10. 00 

12x14" Deep wninut frames with gold liner, 

good cond, 3.50 

Pair pillow back 2 slat plank seat hitchcock 

chairs in the rough 15.50 

Baby’s bar back high chair in good rough 9.50 
stamp for Reply — Packing Included 

auc 


MARIAN E. COULTER 
FLYING MANE RANCH 
Route No. 37, Toms River, N. j. 

18" G.W.W. lamp, duck him ter and dog 
one sido, quail on other side, not original 
shadde, but hp. same design, brass bose__$25.00 
Moss ftoso 12 -cup coffee pot, fino china, 

C. & D., a beauty 18.00 

Pr. Milford Ware Eng. vases, 11 %", double 
bandies, white & pink roses, orcam back- 
ground, pr. 22.00 

Bohemian ruby vase, 14%", frosted floral 
design and cut to clear diamond band, 

pedestal base 35.00 

Bras 3 cuspidor with ngato insort, 4 %x 7 "„_ 6.00 

Largo lobster 2 -section dish, luster and 

gold decoration 18.00 

TRANSPORTATION EXTRA au 


TRAILSEND ANTIQUES 

Box 45, East Marlon, Long Island, N. Y. 

PATTERN GLASS: Lion creamor, $10; yellow 3-knob 
Thousand Eyo 6 " open compote, $ 6 ; 8 ", same, $ 10 ; 
Fishscale water, $5; Owl, 7 VV' high, water, $5; 
same, small creamer, 3%", $3; 5 Swirl 6 " plates, 
R.W.L. 163, $ 8 , ono mint, others vory minor unseen 
wear marks, 

CURRIER PRINTS: Tree of Life, $5; Southern Belle, 
$S; pair Papa's & Mama's Darlings, $5. 

ALBUM, original 16 camera shots, Columbian, 1892, 
siiips, in Hudson River, Pima, Nina, Santa Marla, 
etc. , $5. Pictures, 4x5". 

FINE W. W. GREENER knock down doublo barrel 
8 gauge shot gun, presentation plcco, ISS9, etched, 
$50. 

TRANSPORTATION EXTRA aup 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 65) 

prediction of a sound reproducing in- 
strument, selling for just one dollar, 
that would be capable of reeling off 
the complete words of a novel, or all 
the music of a symphony from a six- 
inch disc. In details he 'was wrong; 
in generalities, right, since the long 
playing record is a reality today. 
Looking back three-quarters of a 
century, as we arrive at the phono- 
graph’s 75th anniversary, we cannot 
— at least, I cannot — refrain from 
paying a warm tribute to the clear 
intellect and the foresight that were 
so characteristic of Milan, Ohio’s, most 
distinguished son. Not for his inven- 
tion of the phonograph alone but for 
many other achievements, Thomas 
Alva Edison, most of us agree, ranks 
with the greatest men of all time. 

Next Month — EDDIE MORTON 


DORIS MCLAUGHLIN 

Box 305, Brockton, Mass. 

1. Purple Grape Sc, Cable North wood punch bowl 

and 5 cups, lovely, perfect $30.00 

2. Applo green plain cruet, matching stopper — 6.50 

3. Pink satin glass rose bowl 12.00 

4. Meissen Onion pattern hanging salt box, 

Pino hinged lid 13-50 

5. Lacy iron double lamp bracket 5.00 

Write Wants — Stamps, Please auc 


HODGES HOBBY HOUSE 
15504 S. Atlantic Ave., 
Compton, Calif. 

1. Cranberry threaded glass open snlt dish ~$ 8.50 

2. Blue ONION PATTERN kitchen: Jars, 
barrel shape, covers, excellent condition; 

tea. coffee. Each — 8.15 

3. Kewpie sitting in a hooded basket, all 

bisque. 4 'A" high. Adorable 12.60 

4. FAIRY LAMP, dark amber shade decorated 

with white enamel flowers, original match- 
ing base, clear candle cup. 4 y 2 " high 29.50 

5. Beautiful white Nallsea FAIRY LAMP, 
large ruffled saucer base, clear Clarke’s 
insert and candle cup. same os PI. 3. 

No. 7. “Clarke's Fairy Lamps” by D. 
Tibbetts. Perfect Write 

6 . MARRIAGE LAMP, white opaque glass 

base, bluo fonts, clam’s broth match 
holder 85.00 

TRANSPORTATION EXTRA 0UC 
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COLLECTORS - DEALERS 

If you collect any of the following pleua write far 
oarefully prepared descriptive ml moo lists. Eaefi Hat 
25o, all for $1. Refunded on 1st purchase made. 

Photos most Items available l5o each. 

• DOLLS. (Photos $1.50, refunded 1st purohue). 

• BLUE, PINK, ETC., HISTORICAL STAFFORD- 
SHIRE. 

• EARLY SOFT PASTE ENGLISH AND CONTI- 
NENTAL CHINA, PORCELAINS, ETC. 

• GLASS, FINE PATTERN GLASS. (Plea* tell 
what pattern you are collecting). 

• GLASS. LACY SANDWICH GLASS, about 150 
Items, clear and colored. 

• GLASS, VICTORIAN, "ART GLASS," AMBERI- 
NA, SATIN, HOBNAIL. PEACHBLOW, BTC. 

• MILK GLASS, abt. 60 Items, guaranteed authentic. 

• CURIUER A IVES, about 50, large and small. 

Everything Sold with Money-back Guarantee 

B. H. LEFFINGWELL 

135 Normandy Ave., Rochester 11, N„ Y. 

tfo 

************ 


I THE ANTIQUE SHOP 

‘ 22 Branch Sf„ R. D. No. 1, Utica, N. Y. 

CHOCOLATE SET. Noritake, Sorves 4; 

white, blue gold trim $10.50 

DRESSER SET. milk glass; 3 piece, gold 
leaf trim, raised A stippled, tray 

12x9". very old 8.25 

AMETHYST miniature hand lamp, 7" 
tall, small crack in chimney at top, 

applied handle 24.00 

MAJOLICA basket, beautiful designs, red, 

etc. Send 25c for picture 27.60 

Trumpet, brass marked J. W. Pepper, 

Philo., nice shape 6.60 

TEAPOT, Royal Doulton, bW tall, golden 
yellow to a red. brown, English city 

scenery 4.50 

FIREPLACE URNS. pr.. 16" toll, footed, 
beautiful pr. brassed with red center. 
Picture 25c 34.00 

Writ* your wants, maybe wo can help you as 
wc have hundreds or other items. Stamp on 
Inquiries, Please. Transportation Extra 

auc 


MRS. ROY DOUGLASS — Pine Brook, N. J. 

4-Pc. set, ETCHED DAJBLOTA : cor. butter. 


sugar, creamer & srpoonor, all proof $30.00 

Old decorated TOLE oval box, hinged lid 10.00 

Child's early STAFFORDSHIRE MUG, “Leap 
Frog” & "Playful Tray," slight age check 

in bottom 8,50 

Emerald green SCENT BOTTLE (purse) 4.00 

Rare AMBERINA I.T.P. SYRUP JUG 28.00 

TRANSPORTATION EXTRA aup 



Available at 
better antique and 
gift shops 
or write to . . . 


Remember Grandma* s Lamps? 

Beautify your old lamps and preserve their authentic 
charm with handpainted partly-frosted chimneys. 
African Violets pictured burst into bloom at the turn 
of a switch. No. 2 chimney (3" base) fits the standard 
electric converter. (We can also supply you with the 
converter - $2,00 each.) Ask for illustrated folder. 
Dealers send for wholesale prices on letterhead or 
business card. 

CHIMNEY - $3.00 Each, Postpaid 
(Add 20c West of Rockies) 

tfo 


b^iUage #hop . YORK/] 
1 MARIE DORBANDT PENNA* 
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Among- the things I keep promising 
myself I'm going to do when I have 
time is writing an article for one of 
the “quality” magazine on “The Dec- 
line of the Comic Song.” This 
acidulous essay will contend that most 
of the co-called “popular” records 
sold today are bought by teen-agers 
and that the phonograph companies, 
by their own admission, cater more 
to the tastes of 16-year-old girls than 
to any other age group. These young- 
sters, I shall say with some acerbity, 
obviously have no sense of humor or 
they wouldn’t spend their money on 
recordings of such deplorable trash 
as the wailings of certain so-called 
“singers,” whose maudlin moans as- 
sail my affronted ears from juke 
boxes. 

I shall also make the point that 
whereas there are clever fun-makers, 
and many not so clever, specializing 
in spoken comedy on radio and televi- 
sion, there are virtually no singing- 
comedians, barring an occasional old- 
timer like Eddie Cantor. Some, like 
Arthur Godfrey, try to sing but don't 
succeed, because, no thanks to teen- 
age domination, there is no longer 
much market for humor in popular 
music, song writers have virtually 
stopped turning out comic songs, and 
when they do write something that's 
supposed to be funny, its usually so 
silly — in keeping with the juvenile 
taste for inane idiocy — that it merely 
disgusts reasonably mature and in- 
telligent persons, such as the reading 
group to whom I shall be addressing 
my splenetic remarks. To what a 
come-down have we descended I shall 
say, in my lofty sour-puss manner, 
from the great early radio days of 
the immortal Frank Crumit and Billy 
Jones and Ernest Hare! 

Even more, what a worse decline 
from the golden days of the phono- 
graph comedians of the acoustic M‘a, 
when records were bought for the 
entertainment of the whole family — 
not just that of the teen-agers alone! 
What singers have we today who can 
be compai-ed with those greatly gifted 
ones whose records I can play by the 
hour with pleasure — such masters as 
Billy Murray, A1 Bernard, Collins 
<iod Harlan, Bob Roberts and Eddie 
Morton ! Recordings by these virtuo- 
sos of vocal tomfoolery provide an in- 
valuable service in helping to unkink 
the knots in my frequently harried 
nervous system. I can enjoy more 
“intellectual” forms of music, such 
as chamber ensembles and the sym- 
phony (opera has never had much 
appeal for me) only when I am 
rested and relaxed, but mentally 
alert. The blessed comedians and 


EDDIE MORTON 


By JIM WALSH 


ballad singers come to my rescue when 
I'm too fag-ged out to concentrate on 
the more elevated things. Of course 
there are sometimes weeks at a 
stretch when I am too busy, or too 
tired, to listen to any records, but 
that ; s another matter. 

II 

I mentioned Eddie Morton just now. 
Eddie Morton! There, my fellow rec- 
oi’d collectors, is a name for you! — 
the name of one of the most unjustly 
neglected but greatest comedians who 
ever took a firm stance in front of 
the recording horn and thrust his 
head fox-ward or drew it back, depend- 
ing on whether he was about to sing 
softly or take a hig-h note that might 
“blast” without proper precautions. 
We may now dismiss, for the present, 
further consideration of my unborn 
jeremiad on "The Decline of the 
Comic Song,” for we have carried at 
the honored name of the hero of this 
month's Favorite Pioneer Recording 
Artists. 

My being able to write a reason- 
ably accurate and comprehensive arti- 
cle about Eddie Morton is the cul- 
mination of ambition and research 
that have been spread over some 
twenty years. This department is 
now well into its eleventh year, but 
long before I knew there was a 
magazine called HOBBIES I was an 
earnest admirer of Eddie Morton and 
was trying without success, to find 
out something about his personal his- 
tory and to learn whether he was still 
alive . 

In 1932 I had a letter published in 
The Billboard , asking for infox-matioxi 
about Morton and a few other favor- 
ite recordings artists of the acoustic 
days, but got none concerning the 
one-time “Singing Policeman.” Had 
I only known it, Ed. Morton was then 
alive but had retired from the stage 
and was a prosperous restaurant 
owner in Wildwood, New Jei-sey. But 
nobody told me. Neither did I see any 
account of his death when, as I have 
le aimed only within the past year or 
so, he died in Wildwood of a heart 
attack in 1938. 

Fourteen years ago, in October, 
1938, Billy Murray, accompanied by 
one of his deax-est friends, Jimmy 
Martindale (one of my dearest, too!), 
came to see me in Johnson City, 
Tennessee, where I then lived. I 
remember asking the dean of record- 
ing comedians if he knew what had 
become of Eddie Morton. “The Bess” 
said he wasn't sux*e, but believed he 
had heard Eddie was living in retire- 
ment on a New England farm. We 
agreed that Morton was a fine come- 
dian, and Jimmy has recently con- 


firmed this opinion in a letter, saying: 

Ed. Morton was a great performer. I 
am always vastly amused when I play 
“There's Eots of Stations on My Rail- 
road Track/' to hear him pronounce 
“boiler'’ as “berler." His all-out favorite 
of mine is “I’d Rather be a Minstrel 
Man Than a Multi-Millionaire/' In- 
cidentally. a record of that type I 
would play with a Kakti needle, due to 
its heavy vibrations. 

(That pronunciation of "oy” sounds 
as “er” in the Brooklyn style, was a 
favorite stunt of Eddie's. In one of 
his best records, “The Last Shot Got 
Him,” he sings of a cowboy's rival 
having “sperled his plans for matri- 
mony.”) 

Alas, in October, 1938, the genial, 
jovial Mr. Morton had been dead for 
several months, but neither Billy, 
Jimmy nor I knew it. 

Ill 

Let me pause here to nxake it clear 
that not all teen-agers go entix-ely, or 
at all, for the vapid, humorless popu- 
lar tunes of the present day. Some 
of the most enthusiastic letters I 
receive from readers of this depart- 
ment are from boys ai-ound 14 and 15. 
(No girls of that age write to me. 
Apparently they care only for sickly 
sentiment.) I have long contended 
that if the youngstei-s now growing- 
up had an opportunity to listen to 
the better artists and cleverer music 
of an earlier era they would prefer 
it to the nxbbish foisted on them to- 
day. They like what they hear be- 
cause they have never heard anything- 
else. My own Walsh’s Wax Works 
program has always received a warm 
reception from the younger set. 

I frequently have to do a large 
amount of x-esearch, involving letter 
writing, sending for photostats of 
newspaper obituary notices, buying- 
copies of birth and death certificates, 
etc., before I am able to piece to- 
gether enough information to write 
one of these biographical sketches. 
That is especially true where the 
subject is dead or has long dropped 
out of public view. Because of the 
difficulty of obtaining adequate in- 
formation, I have not yet been able, 
in spite of many requests, to write 
about favorite old-time recording ar- 
tists as Albex-t Benzler and Charles 
D’Almaixxe. 

Year after year, I met with the 
same lack of success in my search 
for “leads” about Eddie Morton, No 
matter where I turned I seemed to 
find myself wandering up a blind 
alley or bumping my head against a 
stone wall. About eight years I 
wrote to Joe Laurie, Jr., the famous 
vaudeville and radio comedian and co- 
author with Abel Green of the book, 
“Show Biz,” and asked what he could 
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A Victor Talking Machine ad of 1908. 
Eddie Morton is No. 25 among the popular 
recording artists shown here. 


Eddie Morton making a Columbia record. Among the famous musicians in 
the orchestra are Leo Zimmerman, Trombone: Vincent Buono, Cornet, and 
Marshall P. Lufsky, Flute. Note violins equipped with Stroh Amplifiers to 
direct sound into recording horn. 


tell me about Morton. Joe replied he 
hadn’t known Eddie but some of Ins 
fellow members of the Lambs Club 
recalled Morton as "The Singing 
Policeman.” Yet no one he talked 
with knew whether Morton was still 
living or dead. That seems odd, for 
Eddie had been a prominent Lamb. 

I made intermittent, but persistent, 
inquiries of this nature, getting no- 
where, until late in 1950. Then I 
made up my mind that my long- 
standing admiration of Eddie Morton 
wasn’t going to continue unrewarded. 
Some way or other I would find out 
more about that great comedian with 
the mellow, minstrel-style voice and 
an engaging personality that twink- 
led irresistibly through his records. 
Regardless of the effort and trouble 
involved, I was determined to know 
whether he was still alive, to trace 
the details of his career and to write 
a HOBBIES article about him. 

Not only that, but for the benefit 
of other collectors, I would compile a 
list of the Morton records and publish 
it as a supplement to my sketch. It 
is impossible to enumerate all the 
recordings of some popular artists, for 
they made thousands. Charles Harri- 
son and Walter Scanlan, about whom 
I have recently written, are good ex- 
amples of "mass production” record 
makers. On the other hand, with a 
singer like Eddie Morton, who was 
popular on the stage for many years 
but whose phonograph career was 
comparatively brief, space sometimes 
can be fouled for such a list. 

IV 

Let me detail some of the steps I 
took before I finally was able to solve 
what I had begun to think of as "the 
Eddie Morton Mystery.” Being a 


regular contributor to Variety, I 
wrote a letter which appeared in the 
December 6, 1950, issue under a typi- 
cal heading: "Anthologist Seeks Some 
Yesteryear Greats Among Pioneer 
Record Artists.” The first two para- 
graphs read: 

As some readers know I have .been 
writing: “Favorite Pioneer Recording 

Artists" in HOBBIES magazine for sev- 
eral years. Gathering biographical in- 
formation about some of the old-timers 
who are no longer active is frequently a 
tough job. Pm wondering if anybody can 
give me some info on those whom I shall 
list below: 

Eddie Morton, who was a native of 
Philadelphia and was known in vaude as 
“The Singing Policeman." I consider 
Morton one of the best singing come- 
dians in the history of the phonograph 
but have been unable to Jearn whether 
he is still alive. I'd appreciate any in- 
formation concerning him, and if Eddie 
reads this I’d like to invite him to at- 
tend the next party for pioneer recording 
artists to be held on Long Island next 
September.” 

I also asked for information about 
Harry Tall, Arthur Clough, Elida 
Morris and a comedian who made two 
Edison cylinders in 1905 under the 
name of "Tascott.” 

This appeal brought two replies. A 
man in Dannemore, New York, wrote 
that he would send me a letter with- 
in a week, giving complete informa- 
tion about all the artists I had men- 
tioned. I hopefully answered him the 
day his letter came but to this mo- 
ment have received no further word. 
More to the point, I received the first 
of what has proved to be a steady 
stream of communications from the 
veteran song writer, Ray Walker, 
whom I have already mentioned more 
than once in these pages. Ray didn’t: 
know what had become of Eddie 
Morton but was eager to help me find 


out. Rather ironically, he suggested 
that "a Brooklyn man by the name 
of J. V. Martin dale, who a lot of old 
records, might be able to help you.” 

Ray did have a vivid recollection of 
playing the piano as accompanist for 
the comedian. He wrote: 

I played for Eddie many years ago at 
private clubs. He sai>g "The Preacher 
and the Bear" better than anyone else. 
The first time I played for him he 
handed me the manuscript. It was writ- 
ten in E natural (four sharps'). That is 
one key I can’t play in very well. I 
played it one half-tone lower (in E flat — 
three flats). After the show he told me 
I had played it better than anyone else. 
He didn’t know I had transposed it. The 
other players probably played it in E 
natural, which is a tough key for the 
majority — O. K. for concert players but 
tough for vaudevillians. I can read 
music in four sharps but can’t play it 
in that key. 

Well, that at least gave me an in- 
teresting item about Eddie Merton 
that I hridn'i previously known. I 
had never heard that he had special- 
ized in singmg ‘ The Preacher and the 
Bear,” although of course I knew he 
featured the type of "blackface” hum- 
or that used to be known as "coon 
shouts.” The song about the Negro 
preacher treed by a grizzly, written 
by Joe Arzonia (a pseudonym for the 
Philadelphia music publisher, Arthur 
Longbrake) would have been ideal 
for Morton’s style. 

However, from the time Arthur 
Collins made his first records of "The 
Preacher and the Bear” in 1905, it 
was considered "Collins’ song” for 
recording purposes, and no other 
comedian recorded it in this country 
until Collins retired in 1925. (It was 
sung for several English recording 
companies by "the Australian Enter- 
tainer,’ Albert Whelan.) And, good 
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RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Will pay top cash for the 
following 1 records: Any by Jimmie 
Rodgers, any by Richard Jose, any by 
Singing Sam. State price and describe. 
I will not bid.— C. A. Duncan, 347 E. 
Redondo Beach Blvd. , Gardena, Calif. 

S68431 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Choice Collection. Thousands of 
records. Mail auctions. Free lists. — 
A. H. Sles, 92-11 35th Avenue, Jack- 
son Heights 72, N. Y. dl20291 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Art- 
ists: Jones, Murray, Burr, Collins, 
Harlan, etc. Fine condition. Price 60c 
each. Free lists. — Heyman, 528 East 
3rd St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. s3426 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

n3084 


WILL BUY phonograph records, col- 
lections or dealers' stock, any amount, 
made before 1940. Have many for sale. 
Send wants. — J. Schneider, 128 W. 66, 
N. T. C., N. Y. d6829 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
(Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

fl 24201 


CHOICE PONSELLE, Caruso, Stracci- 
ari, Lazarro, many others. List on re- 
quest. — Jacksonville Children’s Museum, 
1061 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville, Fla. 
s38S2 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to .lust good "listening.” 
Large, varied stock. Please state 
"wants". For Information write or visit 
-p-e^Ord Collectors Service, 602 East 
88th St., N. Y. C. 28. N. Y. s3145 

FOR SALE: Record Collectors’ items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O’Brien, 402 First Ave., Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. o 120U61 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. o 122511 


CYLINDER RECORDS. One thousand 
for sale. Stamp for new list. Cylinder 
phonographs, records, bought and sold, 
repaired. — Nugent, 12 N. Third, Rich- 
mond, Va. o 3692 


THE RECORD SPEAKS. The parrot 
will say "just as good", but does he 
know what he is talking about? Can 
present-day re-issues, re-cordings, press- 
ed at will in any form, take the place or 
give the excitement of getting rare orig- 
inals, of the great singers of the past? 
Of course not. There is no substitute 
for an original. Besides the great thrill, 
pride and enjoyment that originals give, 
the money spent is a sound investment 
that grows with time. Your coMection is 
worth just wnat you put into it. Is 
there anything to boast about a collec- 
tion filled with common re-issues? We 
can supply originals dating from 1896 on. 
for the beginner, and for the most ad- 
vanced collector. We welcome your 
friendship. Write us. — Record Treasures, 
740 E. 183rd St., New York 57, N. Y. 

n382l2 


ORGAN 


FOR SALE: Pipe Organ. Robert Mor- 
ton, model 49. . Restored to A.l condition. 
Two manual. Compact with pipes in 
cabinets. Complete with blower. $1600.00 
F.O.B. Dallas. — Lee Co., 934 N. Lancas- 
ter, Dallas, Texas. a3216 


as Morton’s version must have been, I 
can’t imagine how it could have im- 
proved on Collins’. “The Preacher” 
was considered “Sir Arthur’s” master- 
piece. He not only recorded it for 
alrm st every . American phonograph 
company of his time, but also sang it 
thousands of times in his engagements 
with the Record Makers, the Eight 
Famous Victor Artists and in other 
stage appearances. 

Friends of Ray Walker’s tell me he 
is a big-hearted and unfailingly help- 
ful gentlemen. I believe it, because he 
at once set to work writing to friends 
in Philadelphia, trying to track down 
Eddie Morton’s latter-day activities 
(assuming Morton was still alive and 
living in his birthplace) and also 
helping me with much other research 
dealing with former recording artists. 
What little information Ray was able 
to get from his Philadelphia friends 
turned out anything but accurate. 
Nevertheless, he won my gratitude by 
“being in there, pitching.” Mean- 
while, with no better luck, I was ex- 
ploring other "angles” of my own. 

For a while my luck was no better 
than Ray’s. I still didn’t know 
whether Eddie Morton was living or 
dead, but since I had heard years ago 
that he was at one time a Philadel- 
hia policeman it occurred to me that 
the Quaker City’s police department 
should have some record of him. So 
I wrote to the Superintendent of 
Police. In reply, I received a one line 
note from Sergeant M. J. Fleisher, 
of the Police Superintendent’s office, 
saying: “No record of this man hav- 
ing been a member of the Bureau of 
Police.” Evidently, in the light of 
later developments, the records are 
defective or the Sergeant didn’t carry 
his research back as far as the year 
1898. 

I also wrote to the Evening Bulletin 
and the Inquirer , asking if their files 
contained any data on Morton. Walter 
Lister, the Bulletin's managing editor, 
replied : 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Search of our library 
files fai'ls to reveal anything on Eddie 
Morton. Sorry. 

On February 4, 1951, a postal card 
I received gave me my first definite 
“lead." It also gave the sad informa- 
tion that the comedian was no longer 
alive. It was signed by the Inquirer's 
librarian, J. E. Molloy, and said: 

Mr. Fitzpatrick turned over to me 
your query about Eddie Morion and we 
find that Morton died April 11, 1938. For 
some reason the Inquirer did not carry a 
story at the time, or at least I have not 
been able to find one, but an obituary 
did appear in the Record on April 12. 

I assumed from this letter that 
Morton had died in Philadelphia* and 
sent an item to HOBBIES which gave 
a wrong impression. As I was to 
learn a little later, and as I have 
already said, his death occurred at 
Wildwood, New Jersey, where he had 
lived for many years. 

In the meantime, I had also written 
to the Philadelphia Department of 
Public Health, asking if there was 
anything on file in its archives con- 
cerning Eddie Morton. On February 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac" 
McCllntock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc.— 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. dl28402 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


WANTED TO BUY, books, catalogs on 
cylinder phonographs, records.— Nugent, 
12 N. Third, Richmond, Va. o 3692 


sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big iTsL 
— D eaJi Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, Calif. s386 3 


Write your wants.— Fore’s, 
Denver 6, Colorado. 


±±-3151 High, 
jlyl'26121 


PHONOGRAPHS 


D‘. sc PHONOGRAPHS, WANTED, 
lable model disc ‘phonographs, any 
make, with diaphragm on small end of 
external horn, preferably. State condi - 
n 1 r°r. n '-r.P rice and details. — A. B. Me Fall, 
952 Pleasant St., Oak Park, 111. o 3861 

PHONOGRAPHS: 3 Victor disc with 
outside horns; 1 early model with wooden 
arm, rare l larger with wooden horn: 
exceptionally nice. 1 with aluminum 
horn, $25 each. Edison cylinder with 
morning glory horn, $25. Edison cylinder 
J?“ lU in horn ' 30 model, $15. 1 large 
size, $20. Table model, disc with built in 
horn, $10. 50 Edison disc records, $10 
Write us your wants if not listed. 25 
records furnished with each phonograph. 
—Karr Museum, Stanberry, Mo. sl426 


EDISON HOME PHONOGRAPHS with 
25 cylinders each. 1 in good condition 
with morning glory horn, $25, the other 
m perfect condition with beautiful brass 
topped horn, $35.— Howe, 158 East Dixon, 
Dayton, Ohio, S1462 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


&> r S50-— Boi-nand. 139 4th Ave., Pelham 
65. N. Y. sl631 


MUSIC BOX DISCS bought, sold, 
traded. Send for my want list offering 
above average prices. Wanted: 18%" 
New Century, 13 ICall J ope and 14" 
Perfection discs.— Insley C. Looker, So 
Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. s3066 

WANTED: DISCS FOR “FORTUNA” 
music box, X5y 2 " diam. with %" diam. 
center hole.— R. Bornand, 139 4th Ave., 
Pelham 65, N. Y. sl671 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


VIOLINS: Two "August Gemunder & 
Sons” 1902, perfect condition, $225 each. 
— E. A. Frier, 12 Lyon Avenue, Menands, 
N. Y. 0 3882 


MUSIC LITERATURE 


FOR SALE: Collectors' Guide to Amer- 
ican Recordings, 1896-1926 (200 page 

book) $3.75, postpaid. — Classical Record 
Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New York City 
19, N. Y. n6064 
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6 the director — Dr. Rufus S. Reeves — 
wrote me a letter giving little infor- 
mation but of such an individual 
literary flavor that I feel HOBBIES 
readers will enjoy it. I know that I' 
was grateful for Dr. Reeves* court- 
eous and friendly attitude: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Due to the indefinite 
nature of the information requested in 
your letter of application, the Division of 
Vital Statistics of the Department of 
Public Health will be unable to institute 
a seanch for the birth and death records 
of Edward Morton, known as “The Sing- 
ing Policeman.” 

An extensive search covering a number 


MUSIC BOXES WANTED 


WANT ALL KINDS of music boxes, 
regardless of condition. Also any steel 
disc records or Swiss, cylinders, original 
pictures ■& catalogues. Describe briefly. 
Veteran starting hobby. — G. P. Battley, 
2749 Macomb St., N. W., Washington 8. 
D. Q. I68U6 

LARGE MUSIC BOX given by Robert 
Louis Stevenson to Princess Kaiulani, 
Hawaiian Princess, with inscription on 
lid. $750. or best offer. Contact— Miss 
K. Bartels, 313 Kauikeolani Bldg.. Hon- 
olulu, T. H slS42 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


RARE OLD SWISS MUSIC BOX with 
organ; 25" inlaid rosewood case, 8 tunes 
on 15" cylinder; 17 note organ at extreme 
end. Made by Heller, about 1871. Com- 
pletely restored, $275. — R, Born and. 139 

4th ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. sl2l3 

REgTna MUSIC BOX. Carved ma- 
liogany console with harp and grafonola 
attachments. Perfect condition with 12 
!%¥?/' discs. $125.— Howe, Jr., 158 E. Dixon 
Ave., Dayton 9, Ohio. sl612 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts, old, post cards, and ad- 
vertising cards. — Elmer Moore, 1035 17th 

Street. Santa Monica. Calif, d6046 

WANTED: Reproducer for Edison Am- 
berola 30 phonograph. — George R. Hare, 
3006 14th Avenue. Tampa 5, Fla. s3652 
WANT ALL TYPES of old music box- 
es, coin operated and otherwise. Write, 
quote best prtae, and picture, if possible. 
—George Trambitas, 3126 Elliott Ave. 

Seattle 1, Washington. Jel2829l 

WANTED; Sammy Kaye & Ink Spots 
transcriptions, V. discs, Armed Forces 
Radio Service Recordings. I will pay top 
prices. “Money is no object.” — Paul 
Adams, 30 Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. 

33006 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


Latest player piano rolls, 75c. List. 
— Durell Armstrong, 222 S. Vassar, 
Wichita, Kans. n!28421 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct imports, $1.80 — Jules Wolff, 

74 Worthstreet, New York. o 6844 

SWISS & REGINA music boxes, bar- 
room pianos; barrel & hand organs; large 
Regina piano, with drums: bells & cym- 
bal playing. 32" disc. Old coin operated 
Edison juke box, playing cylinder records; 
accordion playing paper roll; musical 
alarm and others. — Ray Albertson, Box 

23, Atlantic. Ia. o 3637 

KNABE SQUARE rosewood piano, case 
and action in excellent condition. Beau- 
tiful tone. $350. — Howe, Jr., 158 E. Dixon 

Ave.. Dayton 9. Ohio. «129L 

HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cut-out 
vocals, rare Golden Age operatics; O&T. 
Fonotipia, etc., hard to get Music Hall 
and Personality records, unusual band 
and orchestral items, imported LPs, all 
may be found on our free mailing lists. 
Write today. — Ross, Court & Co., (Can- 
ada), I2l Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont. 

n3S67 


of years might disclose one or several 
birth records under the name of “Ed- 
ward Morton,” and you would have no 
assurance that any one would be the 
record of the party you are interested in. 
I am confident you would not commit 
yourself unless you are sure of the facts. 

The same uncertain and indefinite in- 
formation applies to the search for the 
death record — only you have no knowl- 
edge that the “Singing Policeman” has 
ever died, and it might prove to be a 
boomerang to state in your article that 
he died on a particular date when in 
reality he is living and hale and hearty. 

In the event that any identifying or 
specific information becomes available to 
you in regard to these records, please do 
not hesitate to contact me with every as- 
surance that your request will be given 
every consideration and attention. 

By the time Dr. Reeves’ letter 
reached me I knew of course that the 
object of my search was dead. But 
I had also written to the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Health at Har- 
risburg. On February 6, the same 
day Dr. Reeves’ genial letter was 
written, the Delayed Record Division 
of the Bureau of Vital Statistics re- 
plied: 

. . . Please be advised that the Bureau 
of Vital Statistics was not established 
until January 1, 1906, therefore we would 
have no record for the above subject. 

We suggest that you contact the City 
or County of Philadelphia to determine 
whether it might be matter of record. 

I wrote another letter to Dr Reeves, 
telling him I had learned that Eddie 
Morton died on April 11, 1938, and 
asking if that knowledge would make 
it possible to trace any entry concern- 
ing him. I thought it should at least 
result in the discovery of his death 
certificate. But no ! I was still 
doomed, it seemed, to be thwarted. My 
letter was answered by one of Dr. 
Reeves’ assistants, J. A. Farrell, who 
said : 

No record of “Eddie” Morton's death 
in the year 1938. . . . Try some other 
date and we will gladly help you to 
secure any information you may desire. 

Do not hesitate, and if we can help you 
we will. 

vr 

Well, it seemed I was fated to dis- 
appointment, but at least I had been 
given a most favorable opinion of the 
courtesy and helpfulness of the Divi- 
sion of Vital Statistics of the Phila- 
delphia Department of Public Health. 
In the meantime, it had occurred to 
me to write to my friend, F. H. Price, 
the librarian of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, asking if there were 
bound volumes of the now defunct 
Record on file, and if so whether I 
could obtain a photostatic copy of the 
Eddie Morton death notice. Mr. Price 
promptly and obligingly returned 
that he had found the article under 
the heading, “EDWARD MORTON, 
'SINGING COP,’ DIES,” and a copy 
would be made for me on receipt of 
55 cents. I lost no time in remitting, 
and the photostat came a few days 
later. It reproduced the top half of 
page 28 of the Philadelphia Record 
for Tuesday, April 12, 1938, and for 
the first time I learned that my be- 
loved comedian’s death had occurred 
in New Jersey, instead of Philadel- 
phia. The article was brief but in- 
teresting: 

EDWARD MORTON. ‘SINGING COP.’ 
DIES. . . . Ex-Vaudeville Headliner, 68, 
operated restaurant in Wildwood. 

Edward Morton, Philadelphia’s erst- 


while “singing cop” who became a head- 
liner in vaudeville, died after a heart 
attack yesterday in Wildwood, where he 
■conducted a boardwalk restaurant in re- 
cent years. He was 68. 

Morton first gained renown as a singer 
while pounding a beat in the “bloody 
5th ward.” Soon becoming known as 
the “singing cop,” he won a promotion 
by his music several years after he 
joined the force in 1898. 


Roof Garden Headliner 

One night, after singing for several 
hours in the 5th Ward Political Club, he 
went on duty at midnight. Waiting for 
the street sergeant at Front and Dock 
streets, he fell asleep. 

The sergeant found him slumbering 
and preferred charges. A ward leader, 
however, got the charges dropped and 
had Morton made a desk sergeant, with 
the ^admonition: “Sing often er and long- 

He did and left the force in 1908 to 
enter burlesque. Two years later he was 
a headline act at the Madison Square 
Roof Garden. He became a member of 
the famous Friars and Lambs Club in 
New York. 

Golf Club Official 

After years on the old Keith Circuit, 
he settled in Wildwood, where he be- 
cam ® an original trustee of the Wild- 
wood Golf Club. He was chairman of 
tne clubs house committee for 10 years. 

He is survived by his widow, Mary, 
four sons, Paul, Ade, Joseph and Ed- 
ward, Jr. 


Now it seemed I was getting some- 
where, but I still did not have the 
date of Morton’s birth, names of his 
parents and other such details that I 
like to get into my HOBBIES arti- 
cles. And I could say of my own 
knowledge that the date, 1908, given 
as the year in which Morton left the 
Philadelphia police department was 
wrong. He was already a roof garden 
and vaudeville star when he began to 
make Victor records in 1907. 

Now that I knew he had died in 
Wildwood, New Jersey. I wrote to the 
New Jersey State Department of 
Vital Statistics, asking for a copy of 
Morton’s death certificate. I was told 
to remit one dollar, but the money 
was returned with a curt statement 
that since I was not member of his 
family I had no right to the informa- 
tion and it would not be furnished. As 
I have mentioned before in HOBBIES, 
I have never met with a like attitude 
from any other City or State depart- 
ment. 

VII 

While I was still sizzling over this 
brush-off, I happened to get into a 
conversation with Arthur McCoy, a 
helper in the kitchen of my favorite 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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WORLD WIDE RECORD 
& MUSIC AGENCY 

2034 North Third Street, 

Milwaukee (12) Wisconsin 

Collectors’ phonograph records: cylinders, 
discs, Lateral, Hill and Dale; all 
makes. Old catalogs 

For collectors libraries, museums, radio 
and TV stations; ghost and gag 

Machines, parts and reproducers for 
■cylinders. 

The largest collection of Americana 
available. Jazz-Swing-Ragtime. Class- 
ical Operatic. Vocal and instrumental. 

tfa 
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FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Swiss chronograph calen- 
dar repeater. Gold. Rings hour, quarter, 
minute. Moon phase and star positions. 
Day and month in Finnish.— William C. 
Dias, 42 Amory Sr.. Cambridge. Mass. 

si 222 


ALL PARTS TO ASSEMBLE Black 
Forest clock with front piece, size 
at ?3. For laeflet, contact: — Jules Wolff, 
74 Worth Street, New York. n 300*1 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

Roanoke, Virginia, restaurant, The 
Cavalier. “ Cousin Arthur” mentioned 
that he worked in Roanoke during- the 
winter, but usually moved on ti Wild- 
wood, New Jersey, in the summer, 
and was employed in one of tne board- 
walk restaurants there. 

Wildwood, New Jersey — the place 
where Eddie Morton died! “Do you,” 
I asked, “happen to know if there is 



LEFT: Junghans mahogany mantel clock. Rich cast brass decorations. Brass dial 
with cherub head. Beautiful finish and brass animal feet. Classical brass 

figures on corners. Two tone chime every 15 minutes, strikes on hour. 8-day. 
24" to top of urn finial, 13" width overall. Price $200. 

RIGHT: Beautiful old, hand carved walnut French mantel clock with original French 
works. Porcelain dial with ornamental cast brass frame. 8-day. 19" high, 
20" wide overall. Price $78. 


Small cotta are alarm clock, about 1850. 

I-doy works. Plain case with rosewood 
veneer on base and door. Orlg. de- 
corated dial. Original decoration In 

lower section of door. 11 3 /jx7 3 ,V' S20.00 

E. N. Welch single steeple In rosewood 
veneer. Unusually good, original condi- 
tion. 8 -day. striking movement with 
odd pendulum. Circa 1860-1890. 20 »V' 

high, ll" wide at base 31,00 

Atkins Clock Co. 1859-1879. Small wal- 
nut shelf clock with alarm attachment. 
Original paper and finish. Picture on 
door "Washington Landing" not ori- 
ginal, 8 -day strike 15.00 

E. Ingraham & Co. 1857-1880. Doric 
mantel clock. Original paper. 8 -day 

strike. 16" high, 9’ 2 " wide 30.00 

French brass and glass mantel clock. 

Solid braes case with four solid pi lift re, 
with heavy bevelled glass in all four 
sides. Glass in front door is curved. 
French works, time only. Porcelain dial. 

Free mercury pendulum. 12" high, 7 Vi" 

wide — _ 75.00 

N. Pomeroy, Bristol. Conn. Venetian de- 
sign walnut mantel clock. Circa 1850. 

8 -day strike. All original. 16" high, 

11 " wide— 40.00 

Unusual, old solid marble mantel clock. 

Greek temple design. Has very good 
French works and In perfect condi- 
tion. IOV 3 " high, ITVs" wide. 8 -day 

strike 25.00 

Small Gilbert, l-day cottage clock in 
Rosewood veneer. Has alarm attach- 


ment. Original painting on door. 131V' 

high. 11 " wide 16.00 

Nice, old china clock with open work 
brass dial. White with rose, blue 
and green floral decoration. 8 -day 

strike. 103V' high, 8 " wide— 40.00 

Odd design of small walnut shelf clock 
by Sessions of Foreslville. Orlg. de- 
corated dial. Rsflnlshed. 8 -dn.v striking 

works. 15!, 2 * high, 103V' wide 20.00 

Ingraham, 1870's, Doric shelf clock with 
alarm attachment. Orlg. pnper and has 
been refinished. 16" high. 9 la" wide— 30.00 
Most unusual statue type Victorian clock. 

Has large size statue of cavalier hold- 
ing brass sword at one end and clock 
is mounted in very dccorallve cast 
section nt other end. Both mounted 
on ebonlzcd base with cost feet. Ex- 
cellent detail. Brass decorations. Porce- 
lain dial with exposed escapement and 
unusually beautiful hands. 8 -day strike. 

22 " high overall. 19Yi" wide overall. 

Ithaca calendar clock in reflnlshed rose- 
wood venetlnn case. Slight restoration 
but basically original. 2 -dial type. 

Upper dial Is time; lower dial shows 
day, month and dale perpetually, 
mantel or shelf type. 223V' high, li»V' 

wide at base— 65.00 

T1 f f any & Co . , green onyx with two 
bronze figures mantel clock. This is 
a very beautiful clock in perfect condi- 
tion. 24" long, 14 !V' hlgh„ 150.00 


ALL ABOVE CLOCKS TN RUNNING CONDITION. 

SEND FOR COMPLETE FREE LIST OF CLOCKS. PHOTOS 20c EACH. 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE. NO C.O.D.'S. SHIPMENTS BY EXPRESS COLLECT. 


HEIRLOOM ANTIQUES 


201 E. Lancaster 
Shillington, Pa. 


JBy Appointment — Telephone Reading 4-1510 _ 


anybody by the name of Morton 
operating* a restaurant there? I'm 
trying to find surviving relatives,” I 
explained, “of a famous singer, Eddie 
Morton, who was in the restaurant 
business at Wildwood before his 
death.” 

“Cousin Arthur” smiled. “Sure, 
there's a Morton's Restaurant there, 
he said “I’ve passed it lots of times.” 

Elated, I decided to write to the 
postmaster at Wildwood, enclosing a 
letter to be handed to any of the 
members of Eddie Morton’s family. 
Once more I received courteous and 
sympathetic cooperation. The post- 
master, J. Carroll Bransfield, wrote: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Replying to your let- 
ter . . . Paul Morton, son of the late 
Edward Morton, now resides at 231 E. 
Wildwood Ave., Wildwood, N. J., and 
operates the restaurant that you have 
reference to in your inquiry. 

I have forwarded your letter to Mr. 
Paul Morton and I am sure he will be 
happy to learn of your interest in his 
famous father's career. 

Incidentally, Paul is a very close 
friend of mine and an excellent singer in 
his own right. I mention this as an 
item of interest, since I know that Paul’s 
modesty will no doubt prevent him from 
disclosing this fact to you. 

Postmaster Bransfield’s letter made 
me happy, for it convinced me that 
my long* years of efforts to find out 
the facts about Eddie Morton were 
about to be rewarded with' success. A 
few days later I felt even better when 
the following communication arrived 
from Paul Morton himself: 

I have received from Mr. Carroll 
Bransfield, our postmaster, a letter sent 
to him by you, seeking- information about 
my father, Ed. Morton, the singer. 

I shall be very happy to give you any 
information concerning Dad. I think, 
naturally, that he was one of the best in 
his line. So, if you will prepare a 
sketch of the kind of information you 
desire, I am sure I will be able to fill it 
in. 

It is most heartwarming to hear after 
all these years that Dad is remembered 
by people, like you, in bis own profes- 
sion. I shall be most anxious to hear 
from you. Sincerely. PAUL MORTON. 

Several days elapsed before I had 
time to write Mr. Morton the sort of 
letter I had in mind, but I finally did, 
asking every pertinent question — and 
perhaps some that might appear im- 
pertinent! — that I could think of. 
Then I settled anxiously back to get 
results. And, thanks to the coopera- 
tion and enthusiasm of my friend, 
Paul Morton, I got them ! 

VIII 

During the decade in which I have 
found much happiness in writing 
these articles, I have frequently had 
occasion to be surprised as well as 
pleased because of the helpful co- 
operation I have received, not only 
from living artists whose life stories 
I wished to tell but from surviving 
relatives of men and women no longer 
of this world. Only a few months ago 
William J. Mann lent me the only 
photograph he had of his sister, 
Estella Mann, so that I might have it 
copied. And Paul Morton not only 
gave me four photographs of his 
father, including one which provides 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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his low rambling home 'situated on a 
high knoll surrounded by miles of 
scenic countryside is an outstanding 
highlight of a Galena visit. 

In all, eight of historic Galena’s 
outstanding homes, all privately 
owned, will be open for this tour and 
the guest, whether tourist, artist, 
architect or historian, will find much 
of interest in Galena, unofficially de- 
clared as the outstanding historic 
shrine of the Old Northwest Terri- 
tory. For further information address 
the Tour Historic Galena Homes, 
Galena, Illinois. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 35) 

a revealing* glimpse of a recording 
session at the Columbia studios, he 
also lent me the only copy he had of 
the Wildwood Leader for Thursday, 
April 14, 1938, telling of his father’s 
death in more detail than the Phila- 
delphia Record had done. 

Although the two articles contain, 
to some extent, the same information, 
the one in the Wildwood paper is more 
interesting than the other. That must 
serve as my justification for reprint- 
ing it in its entirety. It began with 
the headline: “ED. MORTON, LOV- 
ABLE CHARACTER, DIES SUD- 
DENLY AT WILDWOOD.” Be- 
neath a cut of Morton, smiling and 
wearing a checked cap, were the cut 
lines: “Edward Morton, who died 
suddenly on Monday, is pictured above 
in one of his characteristic poses that 
made him famous while in vaudeville.” 
And here is the body of the Leader’s 
story; 

Suffering a heart attack as he was 
about to get dressed early Monday morn- 
ing, Edward Morton, familiar and loved 
character at Wildwood, died in his room. 
He was 6S. His familiar smile and wit- 
ticisms will be sadly missed as result of 
his untimely death. 

A former Philadelphia policeman and 
better known while on the force as the 
“Sing-ins Cop," Ed became a hit in 
vaudeville. For many years he conducted 
a restaurant on the North Wildwood 
boardwalk. He was an original trustee 
of the Wildwood Golf Club and was 
chairman of the house committee for 
many years. 

A former cop in the "Bloody Fifth" in 
Philadelphia, Morton had had a color- 
ful career which included beat pounding, 
house work as a police sergeant and 
experience in the Electrical Bureau of 
the Quaker City before he blossomed 
forth as a headline vaudeville attraction. 

Morton claimed one record of which he 
was proud. He told his friends on num- 
erous occasions he was the only man 
who ever got promoted on the Philadel- 
phia force for sleeping on his beat. 

"I had been singing for several hours 
in the Fifth Ward political club and was 
tired when I went on duty at midnight/’ 
he explained. '*1 was waiting for the 
street sergeant at Front and Dock streets 


when I fell asleep while leaning against 
a building. The sergeant found me and 
hauled me up on charges, but the -ward 
leader, in deference to my entertaining 
at the club, had the punishment lifted 
and had me made a desk sergeant/' 

As the "singing cop" his services were 
much in demand as an entertainer at 
political club dinners and entertain- 
ments, and Morton finally branched out 
os a full time performer, forsaking t r he 
police business to go into burlesque. 

After three years in this work he had 
progressed so far that in 19U8 he was 
the headline act at the Madison Square 
Roof Garden. This was about the time 
he first visited Wildwood as a special act 
for Sunday night shows at Baker* s, an 
added attraction to the regular stock 
company. 

Telling of his experiences he said: 

"The sand got into my shoes at once, 
and beginning in 3 9X1 I ho arranged my 
bookings that I had twelve weeks off 
each summer and brought my family to 
Wildwood. This continued for ten years 
and then I opened the restaurant at 
Twenty-sixth street and the Boardwalk. 

"For several years T still continued in 
vaudeville. principally on the Keith 
circuit, but finally gave up the stage to 
devote myself exclusively to my business 
interests here. The business grew and 
several years ago when North Wildwood 
constructed the new Boardwalk, r re- 
built." 

Morton was a member of the Friars 
and Lambs Clubs. Survivors are bis 
widow. Mary, and four sons, Ade, Paul, 
Joseph and Edward, Jr. 

A viewing will be held tomorrow even- 
ing in Philadelphia at 260 S. 4th Street 
with interment to take place Saturday 
afternoon in the Holy Cross cemetery. 

At the Wildwood firemen and police 
banquet last night, silent tribute was 
paid to Mr. Morton. He was active in 
the Pine avenue department. 

IX 

Interesting as I found the Leader's 
article, the letter that Paul M orton 
wrote to me on February 17 was even 
more so, for it contained many in- 
timate details of the great comedian’s 
personality and achievements as re- 
called by his admiring and devoted 
son. I am sure Eddie Morton's ad- 
mirers will share my pleasure: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: On my arrival home 
from a trip to Philadelphia I received 
your letter and card and was amazed 
at the information you succeeded in 
acquiring about Dad, particularly the 
fact that you have most of his records. 
We at one time had a complete collec- 
tion, but a few years ago a junior mem- 
ber of the family while alone in the liv- 
ing room secured a poker from the fire- 
place and, before he was discovered, had 
broken all of our records i including, of 
course, Dad's. We were all heartsick 
about this and tried to obtain duplicates 
but that was impossible. 

I have managed since then to obtain 
five records from friends. Whenever I 
go into a house that has a collection of 
old records I beg them to look for any 
of Dad's recordings. So far I have five 
— (1) "The Right Church But the Wrong 
Pew" (fairly good); (2) — "f Won't Be 
Back Till August" (very scratchy); (3) 
"The Hast Shot Got Him" (cracked); 
(4) "Let George Do It" (fair); and (5) 
"Oceans Roll" (fairly good.) Naturally 
I intend to go on trying to obtain more 
and would appreciate any information as 
to where I might be able to get them. 


Now os to information about my father. 
He was born in Philadelphia May 15, 
1870, the son of Charles H. and Mary 
Morton. He was five feet eleven inches 
in height, had dark brown hair, blue 
eyes, and in his younger years weighed 
about 160 pounds. In later years his 
weight increased to about 175 to 180 
pounds. He was very well preserved 
and at the time of his death in 1888 
appeared to oe no more than 66 or 57 
years of age. Always a well dressed 
man, he could wear either iormal or 
sporLs clothes with equal ease. His per- 
sonality was infectiously agreeable and 
he was liked by everyone he met. His 
sunny disposition endeared hint to all of 
his friends and his smile and spontane- 
ous wit could be called his outstanding 
characteristics, or trademarks. It is 
said that he was a master at telling en- 
tertaining stories and he had a story for 
any occasion or any group. He could 
entertain youngsters or old people with 
equal ease, groups of men or women or 
the clergy, and not embarrass or offend 
anyone. It has been stated that he had, 
and neld, more friends than anyone else 
in show business. 

Although not a prude he never sang an 
objecuonabie song on the stage. He 
would never use a song that he could 
not sing in his wife's or family's pre- 
sence. 

A few months before his twenty-first 
birthday he married Mary Mickle (she 
was seventeen) a member of a prominent 
south Jersey family. They had nine 
children — six boys and three girls. There 
are four surviving — Aden, Edward, Jr., 
Paul (me) and Joseph, mother having 
died on July 23, 1948. 

Dad came from a family of the theater. 
His father, Charles H. Morton, was not 
only an actor but a playwright as well. 
He was born in Edinburgh, Scotland. 
During the War between the States 
he was in the neighborhood of Richmond, 
Virginia, and the South. I have a pro- 
gram of one of his plays, "A Kiss In 
the Dark," which played in Richmond 
on Friday evening, January 10, 18G2, at 
"the Franklin Varieties (late Franklin 
Hall). After the war he came north to 
Phlladelpnia and managed the old -Arch 
Street Theater for Mrs. John Drew. 

I don't know much about Dad's early 
life except that he had the usual varie- 
ties c-f jobs before going on the Phila- 
delphia police force. He first started to 
sing at parties, then he was liked so 
much that he was asked to sing at a 
club party. An agent heard him and 
persuaded him to try out for the vaude- 
ville stage. He was an immediate success 
This, as near as I can figure, was about 
1904 or 1906. For years he did a single 
act in a full dress suit with no support- 
ing ca.st and no hack drop. He usually 
had to sing several encores after his 
original act and many times had to make 
apologies so that the show could go on. 

His beat as an otficer was in the 

colored section of Philadelphia, and I 
have heard of one instance — at least 

from an uncle who heard it — of two 

colored men arguing in the balcony of 
a theater as to whether or not he was 
colored. Finally, the one convinced the 
other that he was, so good was his 

colored dialect. He could sing character, 
dialect or sentimental ballads with ease 
and had an amazing capacity for mem- 
orizing songs. I have seen him get five 
new songs on Thursday;; some with two 
or three different sets of verses and 
choruses and put them in his show the 
following Monday. He always sang new 
songs. As soon as a song began to be 
■popular, he substituted another. 

As for his recordings, I know that Mr. 
Johnson of Victor and he were very 
friendly. How this came about I do not 
know. I was born in 1905, so you can 
easily understand why I do not know too 
much about his recording days. I do 
know that his enunciation was excep- 
tionally good. This might have had some 
bearing as to why he was selected to 
record for Victor and Columbia. He 
closed his vaudeville career in June, 
1926. at the Earle Theater in Phila- 
delphia voluntarily. His conviction was 
that a man should quit white still on top 
rather than go on until voice and per- 
sonality were gone. . 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 47> 


WORLD FAMOUS SLEEPY HOLLOW LAND 

SUNNYSIDE HOME OF WASHINGTON IRVING 

Philipse Castle with Old Mill, Dutch garden, Wlpwatermolen, Historic shrines, 
famous antiques and paintings. EDUCATIONAL and FUN. 

N. Y. Central direct to Sunnyside. 

For P. C. R. N. Y. Central to Tarrytown, N. Y., and short bus ride. Autos — U. S. 9. 

THE HIGH POINT OF YOUR NEW YORK VISIT 1,0 
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in color pz'inting and produced several 
popular prints. 

This p opoi lari ty of the stipple en- 
graving brought about Ryland’s 
success and impelled him to 
spend large sums of money and em- 
bark upon business speculations 
which ended in bankruptcy. Through 
a collaboration with Angelica Kauff- 
man he was able to pay off his debts, 
and their association even influenced 
the course of English engraving as 
he adapted her graceful designs for 
the popular demand which was 
greater than he could hope to supply. 
After achieving huge profits from 
this tremendous market for the prints, 
he allowed himself to again plunge 
heavily into debt even- to the point of 
forging a sum of money, said to be in 
the amount of several thousand 
pounds. Upon discovery of this fraud 
he fled from the law even though the 
country was placarded with bills with 
his description. When he was in- 
formed on by a cobbler the officers 
of the law arrived just in time to 
- find -that he -was . attempting, suicide, 
bv cutting his throat with a razor. 
However, he did not die from that 
act but was hung for his indis- 
cretions. 

Bartolozzi befriended Ryland’s fam- 
ily and later advanced to the position 
which Ryland had held — that of 
dominating the market still demand- 
ing the stipple prints. He was an ar- 
tist of masterly skill and his name 
will always be among those who are 
in the first rank of their art. 


Get Ready!! 

Many beautiful exhibits 
at the big Fall 

ANTIQUES EXPOSITION 
& HOBBY FAIR 

CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 

Plan to attend 


PRINTS WANTED 


Good Prices Paid for Currier and 
Ives prints. — Earl Romey, Bluffton, 
Indiana. je!22611 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 

Now as to myself, I am the sixth child 
and, coincideiuujly, the only one with a 
love for the theater. I love music or 
drama, any type. For example, I am at 
present the president of the local Com- 
munity Concert Association, president of 
me men's group of the Schumann ciub 
(a local musical organization;, director 
of the church choir and its only tenor. 
On March 5 X will appear us the Duke 
in Gilbert and Sullivan's '■Gondoliers.” 

I have had my own dance orchestra 
(local, of course) from VJ22 to 1931, have 
sung popular .v.ongs on the radio ami 
have the annual headache of directing 
the local firemen’s minstrel show. I 
worked with Fad in his restaurant from 
1026 till his death, then carried on for 
myself. . . . 

If there is anything in addition I can 
tell you, do not hesitate to ask me. I 
shall be only too glad to answer Ques- 
tions ... I shall be anxiously waiting to 
see the HOBBIES article. The best of 
luck to you. Sincerely, PAUL MOR- 
TON. 

I replied, thanking Mr. Morton for 
his splendid letter and asking a few 
more questions that occurred to me. 
He replied on March 9. I quote 
some excerpts: — — — — — 

... I am very grateful to you for all 
the information you’ve given me about 
Dad and shall treasure any documents 
I can get regarding his professional 
career. I’m sorry that Dad did not 
keep a scrapbook. I would be very 
•proud to display it today to my friends. 

. . . You asked my father’s full name. 
It is Edward Farren Morton, and the 
names of the other children are: Charles, 
who died in 1936, leaving a wife and one 
daughter, Helen: Mary, who died in 
1029, at the age of 21; Viola, who died 
in infancy, and Agnes, who also died in 
infancy. There was also a boy, born 
dead. Charles was the musican of the 
family, a very good pianist. . . . 

Thanks for giving me the name of 
the man (A1 McRea, Sr.) in WesLville, 
who might have Dad’s records. I have 
not written to him yet because I would 
rather visit him personally. WestviHe 
Is only about sixty miles from Wildwood 
and as soon as I have the time I am 
going up . . . I do hope I can get some 
of Dad’s records. 

I was very happy to hear that you 
thought so much of Dad, even as a bc-y, 
and I’m sure he would feel very flat- 
tered to know that he was one of your 
favoriies. You see. I was too young to 
appreciate just how popular he must 
have been . . . Then, he was on the 
road so much that I hardly know him 
until he retired from the stage. Of 
course we were pals after he went into 
business but we didn't talk too much 
about his stage experience. Most of 
my information came from Mother, so I 
feel that I am letting you down when 
you ask me things T should know but 
don't. However, I’ll do my best to give 
what help I can. 


CURRIER & IVES, all subjects. — 
JacQuea Schurre. 313 Maple Ave., Falls 
Church, Va. <3661*1 


So ends my most recent communica- 
tion from Paul Morton. As this is 


Cavalier Restaurant. "The Baby,” 
whose name is Ann Eunice, has a 
specialty of relating, with tears in her 
big brown eyes, the outrageous (?) 
"cruelties” of her boss, familiarly 
known as "Nicky. 1 She is looking 
forward to meeting "Cousin Paul/' 
as she already calls him, and the 
desire for a meeting seems to be 
mutual, since Paul writes: 

I'll bet that "Baby” is a riot. I’ve 
had a couple of girls work for me who 
baa the same spontaneous humor that 
she has. They make business a lot more 
pleasant to conduct. I shall look for- 
ward io meeting both you and, at dinner, 
she— that is, come September. 

Gloating over these paragraphs, 
"The Baby” has been threatening to 
leave Nicky flat and go to Wildwood 
with Cousin Paul, to be the star of 
the floor show — assuming there is one! 
— of Morton’s Restaurant, where sea 
food is a specialty. 

Next month we’ll consider Eddie 
Morton’s recording career in detail, 
together with an approximately com- 
plete list of his recordings. 


PRINTS FOR SALE 


OLD VIEWS OF CITIES. Early prints, 
hand-colored, of your native town are 
interesting Americana. These are neatly 
mounted and protected by cellophane. 
Prices, from $3 to $15, Handpainted 
Coats of Arms authentically prepared to 
order: family name only requirement. 
Framed in gold, 12^x11". English with 
solid-color mat, $26; Scottish, with hand- 
painted Tartan mat, $27.60.— -Old Prints, 
525 E. Argonne Dr., Kirkwood, St. Louis 
22, Mo. au!22S34 


COLOR PRINTS. Flowers, fruits, birds, 
views, costumes. Fine old lace paper 
Valentines. Wholesale & retail. Wanted; 
Valentines before 1870 only. Pinprick 
pictures. Kate Greenaway cards, all. 
— K. Gregory 222 East 71st &t., New 
York 21, N. Y. fl28632 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. Send 25c 
in stamps for list, large and small folios. 
— Frank W. Mathews, Scottsville, N. Y. 

jal 20821 


FOR YOUR Family History. Costume 
prints. Baronial Manors; Scottish High- 
lands. All with coats-of-arms. Early 
American portraits and places. Maps. 
— Mabel Louise ICeech — "At the &ign of 
the Crest": 2622 Thayer SL, Evanston, 
Illinois. Phone: University 4-5789. tfx 


ORIGINAL BAXTER PRINTS. Stamp- 
ed mounts or signed plate; also Le 
Blond's ovals. — A. Edwards, 927 25th St., 
Santa Monica, Calif. jaG046 


CURRIER PRINTS: Wanted. All im- 
portant subjects. Price or will offer.— 
J. E. Nevil, 2700 Dixie Highway, Cov- 
ington, Ky. s3882 


WANTED: Currier & Ives winter 
scenes. Highest prices paid for the large 
folios.— T. M. Reece, Boonville, N. C. 

ap!261S 


7/vuMturU}<nA COLORING PHOTOS\ 

at Nome, t 


Fascinating hobby and vocation 

learned at home by avoraaro man or w< 

who la artiaHcally inclined. Work foil or spare 
— time .-Modem mathod-brlfiga.oot nntaral r ll?o-llfca 
colors. Many have earned while Iwvralnar. 
FREE BOOKLET tolls how to got started doing , 
dolfirhlfol home work for pbotoa- 

mphors, stores, (ndhridtiala, and 

f Honda. S*nd today /or your 

covv. No oblliration. 

national photo coloring school 
835 W. Dlversey Pkwy., Chlcaoo hi, I 
Dept. 4336 



written in May I have not yet had the 
pleasure of meeting the genial gentle- 
man whom I have already grown to 
consider a dear friend, but by the 
time this article appears he and I 
may have shaken hands. Paul is 
planning to come to Virginia in Sep- 
tember to see me and to meet "The 
■ Baby,-” the -famous - W ee pi n g- Will aw 
Waitress” of the already mentioned 


-C-L A S-S LP H2-D - R^A-T E-S- 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change in address, no 
changes .permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 


ORIGINAL CURRIER & IVES: "As- 
sassination of Lincoln"; "Fall of Rich- 
mond"; and Lincoln portrait, "The Na- 
tion's Martyr". $5 each. — Julia Newman, 
Rte. No. 1, Box 363, Battle Creek, Mich. 

s3234 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. — James 
P. Lynch, 3051 S. Columbus St., Arling- 
ton. Va. o 3802 


OLD COLOR PRINTS: Royal portraits, 
Sporting. Costumes. Napoleoni-c. mili- 
tary. caricatures. Posters. Maps. Poul- 
try. dogs. Victorian watercolors. flow- 
ers. i runs. Tinsel pictures. Legal pro- 
vincial. — Paul ~ T’orroTk "Box ]im ' Snnr.a - 
Monica. Calif. n3Ub* 


CURRIER & IVES. Send large stamped 
envelope for dst. — Jacques Schurre. 313 
Maple Avenue. Falls Church. Va. d6445 
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Eddie Morton at the peak of his long vaudeville career Cover design of comic song, “I Got You Steve,” 

written and recorded by Ed. Morton in 1912. His 
photograph is in lower left corner. 


FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


Last month's installment was de- 
voted to an account of Edward Far- 
ren Morton's life, largely as outlined 
by his son Paul. This month I shall 
trace his recording career and next 
month add a comprehensive, though 
possibly not absolutely complete, list 
of Morton recordings. 

Eddie Morton's first appearance 
in a record supplement occurred just 
45 years ago. Here I believe it would 
be well to reprint a paragraph in my 
article, “Notes From Early Victor 
Catalogs,” which appeared in the 
January, 1950, HOBBIES: 

In October, 1907, the first Victor record 
was listed by one of the finest, but. . . 
most neglected of early phonograph co- 
medians — Eddie Morton. I quote: "Ed- 
die Morton is one of the best coon song 
singers in America, and during the past 
summer was a feature of the Madison 
Square Roof production, 'Maid and the 
Millionaire, where he was obliged to 
respond to numerous encores. The Victor 
has secured the exclusive services of Lh is 
popular singer and now offers two of his 
greatest successes." The records were 
5220. "Mariutch (Do the Hootch-a-ma- 
Cootch)," on the label of which the co- 
median’s name appeared as Edward 
Morton, and 31661, "That’s Gratitude. 

Now a wo i’d on the way Morton's 
records were labeled. Just why Vic- 
tor chose to call Morton by his formal 


EDDIE MORTON 


By JIM WALSH 


Christian name of Edward on his first 
record is not certain. The diminutive 
“Eddie” certainly suits ! his personali- 
ty much better. The labeling may 
have been a mistake. Such things 
happened. The first Edison cylinders 
by John S. Macdonald were to have 
been issued as by “Harry Macdonald,” 
and were announced that way, but the 
supplement writer or printer made it 
Macdonough (which happened to be 
the name of a famous stage comedian) 
and so the singer stuck to Harry Mac- 
donough as his recording disguise. 
At the time he hadn't even heard of 
the other Macdonough, to whom he 
later apologized for the name filch- 
ing. But the error, if there was 1 one, 
in the use of Morton’s formal first 
name was quickly corrected. There- 
after on Victor records he was al- 
ways known as Eddie Morton. 

Soon afterwards, however, he be- 
gan singing for Columbia and Edison, 
and they both called him by an even 
shorter nickname, Ed. He also ap- 
pears to have been better known in 
vaudeville as Ed. than Eddie. I re- 
member looking some years ago 
through a bound volume of the Knox- 
ville Journal and running across a 


cartoon of “Ed. Morton, who is ap- 
pearing* at the local Keith Theater 
this week.” But since his Victor rec- 
ords were his best sellers and he is 
better known to record buyers as 
“Eddie,” that is the way I have 
chosen to write his name. 

II 

Morton’s first Victors; as has been 
seen, were the ten-inch “Mariutch” 
and the twelve-inch “That's Grati- 
tude.” A few months later he was 
represented by one of his most amus- 
ing, “Just a Friend of the Family.” 
Then came in succession during the 
next year “The Peach That Tastes 
l he Sweetest Hangs the Highest on 
the Tree-,” made in both eight-inch 
and ten-inch; “The Right Church Bud 
the Wrong Pew,” “The Party that 
Wrote ‘Home, Sweet Home’ Never 
Was a Married Man,” “Don't Take 
Me Home” and “Somebody Lied.” 

The comedian's exclusive Victor 
contract must have been for only a 
year, because his first Edison cylinder 
appeared in October, 1908. This was 
“Don’t Take Me Home,” a number of 
which Morton made more records 
than of any other song he ever sang. 
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Here is The New Phonogram’s de- 
scription: 

DON'T TAKE ME HOME— a new Edi- 
son artist ir. one of the comic son# hits 
of the season. Ed. Morton is a warm 
favorite at the New York roof gardens 
and no vocalist is more in demand in 
vaudeville. This record recites the for- 
tunes (or misfortunes) of a poor married 
man who had been out “on the town.” 
Everybody he meets insists on taking 
him home.” He has visions of what is 
waiting- for him there and tearfully pro- 
tests. Music, Harry Von Tilzer; words, 
Vincent Bryan. 

It has already been mentioned that 
Morton sang this Von Tilzer hit for 
Victor. He likewise made it for Zono- 
phone and Cohimbia. 

The late months of 1908 and early 
part of 1909 were times of change 
in the record business. Edison, hard 
pressed by competition from the disc 
manufacturers and the makers of In- 
destructible cylinders, came out with 
his four-minute Amberol, which 
doubled the playing time of his ordi- 
nary cylinder but was still easy to 
break. Victor and Columbia went in 
for double-faced popular records . 

Edison’s first list of fifty Amber- 
ol cylinders was issued in November, 
1908. One of the fifty, No. 29, “A 
Singer Sang a Song,” was sung by 
Morton. This was a clever comic 
song, by Seymour Furth, whose sever- 
al refrains gave the vocalist an op- 
portunity to sing part of such current 
hits as “Love Me and the World is 
Mine,” “Harrigan” and “Won’t You 
Be My Honey?” The Edison descrip- 
tion said: 

Sam Bernard’s biff encore-winner in 
his new play, “Nearly a Hero.” We are 
introduced Lo all of the usual run of 
si Hirers one hears at a “party,” from the 
inevitable young lady who htus a cold 
when asked to sing Lo Bat Casey, who 
could sing only “Harrigan.” Morton 
works in some of the drollest imitations 
of the various singers and gets many 
laughs for every line. 

This was the last record Morton 
made for Edison. It would be inter- 
esting to know why he chose to end 
his association with that company so 
abruptly. 

Ill 

In December, 1908, when Eddie was 
changing from an exclusive to a free- 
lance status, Victor published an un- 
usual advertisement in The Ladies 
Home Journal. It consisted of a rep- 
resentation of two talking machines, 
the instruments’ bodies and horns 
filled with photographs of Victor 
artists. One machine was devoted to 
Red Seal celebrities, the other to pop- 
ular stars. Morton was included as 
No. 25 in the latter group. 

The comedian was represented on 
two of the first twelve double-faced 
records issued by Victor. One, which 
apparently didn’t sell well in spite of 
having the seemingly unbeatable 
combination of Morton on one aide 
and Billy Murray on the other, was 
No. 16011, "Music Makes Me Senti- 
mental.” Murray’s side was "The Old 
Time Rag.” Unfortunately for my 
neace of mind, I have never been able 
iu f'nd this disc. Then came “A 
Singer Sang a Song,” which stayed 
in the catalog for several years. It 
was paired with “A Busy Week at 
Pun’kin Center,” by the ever popular 
Cal Stewart. Soon afterwards came 


double-faced re-issues of “The Peach 
That Tastes the Sweetest” and “Just 
a Friend of the Family.” July, 1909, 
brought a new number, “Pm a Mem- 
ber of the Midnight Crew,” coupled 
with “Did He Run ?” by the Peerless 
Quartet. The supplement said: 

Two r-omic numbers of more Lhan usual 
merit. IL Lakes a good quartet to render 
a topical song like “Did He Run? and 
give it intelligibly, and the Peerless has 
accomplished this i ask. The number hv 
Morton is some tiling of a novel Ly in 
“convivial” "ongs. as it recommends 
taking along your wife and family when 
you go out for a good time!’ 

The next month, Morton reappeared 
with “In Ireland,” a record I have 
never heard, and in February, 1910. 
he was present with “Please Don’t 
Tell My Wife,” whose theme was 
similar to “Don't Take Me Home.” 
Then followed reissues of “Mariuch” 
and “The Right Church But the 
Wrong Pew,” before Eddie reap- 
peared in November, with "Let George 
Do It,” an amusing number based on 
a comic strip which George McManus 
was drawing in those pre-Jiggs days. 
A month later Morton came through 
with one of the funniest records he 
ever made, “If He Comes In I’m Goin’ 
Out.” In February, he obliged with 
Jimmy Martindale’s favorite. “I’d 
Rather Be a Minstrel Man Than a 
Multi-Millionaire.” described as, “a 
new darky song by that eminent ‘coon 
shouter,’ Mr. Morton.” Also in 
February appeared "I Won’t Be 
Back Till August,” of which the cata- 
log editor said: 

Vincent Bryan’s amusing tale of the 
innocent youth who went to the seaside 
and refused tn return is sung as only 
the genial Eddie can sing it. 

Music of the song was by Albert 
Gamble. 

Although my file of Victor supple- 
ments for 1911 is complete, I haven’t 
been able to find a monthly .listing 
of one of Morton’s biggest hits. “Wild 
Cherries Rag” (No. 16792), which he 
also sang for Columbia. It was paired 
with a U. S. Marine Band version of 
Scott Joplin’s classic "Maple Leaf 
Rag,” considered by Rudi Blesh and 
Harriet Janis, authors of “They All 
Played Ragtime,” to be the greatest 
ragtime composition. Even a record- 
ing of “Wild Cherries” has so far 
eluded me. but I was glad to receive 
a letter in February, 1951, from Aider* 
P. Armagnac, of New York City, in 
which he said: 

For a long time I’ve been hoping to 
Innate a swell record that I’ve remem- 
bered vividly from ldd days, of “Wild 
Cherries Rag.” It turned up the other 
day in the collection of my good friend 
and fellow- col lector, Mr. Howard B. Rea. 
of Montclair. New Jersey, who had for- 
gotten he ho/J it until I reminded him of 
the title. Only had to hear the first 
couple of bars of the Introduction to 
sing out. “That’s IT” — the selfsame 
record I’d remembered from 30 years 
back or more. Since Rea has a home- 
recording machine for making duplicates 
I left happilv with a copy under my arm, 
. . The record was by the same Edvlie 
Morton whom you called in Variety “one 
of the best singing comedians in the 
’'istorv of th c phonograph.” . . Our opin- 
ions agree. 

Maybe one of these days my luck 
will be as good as Mr. Armagnac’s 
and I’ll come across “Wild Cherries.” 
which was a big seller and shouldn’t, 
it would seem, be hard to find. 


IV 

In September, 1911, Victor issued 
what is unquestionably the biggest 
selling record Eddie Morton ever 
made. This was Lewis and Denni’s 
now classic “Oceana Roll,” and it 
was one of “Six Special September 
Hits,” offered on three double-faced 
discs to take care of an abnormally 
large outcropping of popular, song 
successes. The supplement said that 
“Oceana Roll” describes a lively piece 
which one of our sailor boys on a 
battleship was wont to play on all 
occasions, whether a storm or a battle 
was in progress.” 

And why shouldn’t it have sold? 
Not only was it a great number in 
its own right, but it was coupled with 
an even greater one — one of the 
greatest popular hits ever written, 
Irving Berlin’s undying “Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band,” sung by Arthur Col- 
lins and Byron G. Harlan. Candor 
compels the admission that it was the 
Collins-Harlan side that was primar- 
ily responsible for the coupling’s 
phenomenal sale, although “Oceana 
Roll” would have gone big no matter 
what its mating. “Don’t Take Me 
Home” was the song of which Eddie 
made the most records, at least four, 
but all combined couldn’t have sold 
more than a small fraction of the 
“Oceana Roll” output. 

In January, 1912, Victor issued its 
first complete alphabetical catalog. 
The first few pages were devoted- ter 
an explanation of how the alphabeti- 
cal system worked. “Alexander” and 
“Oceana” probably were the. biggest 
selling popular record of the time, 
because, the coupling was chosen for 
purposes of illustration; You were' 
first sh own how “ A 1 e^aii de r ” was 
listed in its proper place under the 
A’s with “Oceana” following, in- 
dented and in italics, to indicate that 
it was on the other Side. Then “Oce- 
ana Roll” appeared under the O’s, 
with “Alexander” indented and ital- 
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RECORDS WANTED 


OLD RECORDS by the “Carter fam- 
ily", wanted. — Harvey Fink, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. oluii 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Choice Collection. Thousands of 
records. Mail auctions. Free lists. — 
A. H. Sles, 92-11 36th Avenue, Jack- 
son Heights 72, N. Y. dl20291 


I AM WEEDING OUT my collection 
and will issue tree monthly nsts of de- 
leted vocal and operate records for sale 
at decent and reasonable prices. — Milt 
Weiss, 715 Dickinson St., Memphis, Tenn. 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

n3084 


WILL BUY phonograph records, col- 
lections or dealers' stock, any amount, 
made before 1940. Have many for sale. 
Send wants. — J. Schneider, 128 W. 66, 
N. Y. C„ N Y. d6829 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

f 124201 


AUCTION: NEW McCormacks, Caru- 
sos, Schumann- Hein rs, at your price. 
Also CP's. — R. Rooney, 415 W. Princess, 
York, Pa o 1021 


ORIGINAL RECORDS, 1900-1925. Fa- 
mous Artists oi tna past. Interesting 
premium offers. Free lists. — Universal. 
Box 32, Allston, Mass. d3403 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-46. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V 
O'Brien, 402 First Ave., Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. o 120061 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. o 122511 


CYLINDER RECORDS. One thousand 
for sale. Stamp for new list. Cylinder 
phonographs, records, bought and sold, 
repaired. — Nugent, 12 N. Third, Rich- 
mond, Va. o 3692 


THE RECORD SPEAKS. The parrot 
will say “just as good", but does he 
know what he Is talking about? Can 
present-day re-issues, re-cordings. press- 
ed at will in any form, take the place or 
give the excitement of getting rare orig- 
inals, of the great singers of the past? 
Of course not. There is no substitute 
for an original. Besides the great thrill, 
pride and enjoyment that originals give, 
the money spent is a sound investment 
that grows with time. Your collection is 
worth just wnat you put Into it. Is 
there anything to boast about a collec- 
tion filled with common re-issues? We 
can supply originals dating from 1896 on, 
for the beginner, and for the most ad- 
vanced collector. We welcome your 
friendship. Write us. — Record Treasures, 
740 E. 183rd St., New York 67, N. Y. 

n38212 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by- such artists as Harry "Mac' 1 
McClintock, Fiddlin' John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc.— 
Royal Carney, 517 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. dl28402 


icized. This continued to be the model 
example until the record was out of 
th« catalog in 1920. 

In spite of its potential immortal- 
ity, the Victor catalog editor dis- 
missed Alexander’s Ragtime Band” 
rather cursorily, merely saying it 
'was about “a colored organization 
which will make any audience sit up 
and take notice.” 

Eddie Morton contributed one of 
the remaining four hits in the special 
September supplement. His version 
of “You Can Lead a Mule to Water 
But Ycxu Can’t Make Him. Drink” was 
doubled with Bob Roberts' rendition 
of an Irving Berlin and Ted Snyder 
composition, “Woodman, Spare That 
Tree.” Both songs were being sung 
by Bert Williams in the Follies of 
1911. The third record, No. 16919, was 
coupled with “You’ll Do the Same 
Thing Over Again,” by Billy Murray, 
with an Ada Jones-Murray duet of “My 
Hula Hula Love,” written by Edward 
Madden and Percy Wen rich, who died 
within six days of each other in 
March of this year. This was prob- 
ably the first American popular song 
with an Hawaiian motif. 

Somewhere in the late months of 

1911, Victor put out another Morton 
record, “They’re All Good American 
Names,” which emphasized an excel- 
lent point, that no matter how un- 
usual a person’s name may be and 
regardless of his racial strain he’s 
probably as good an American as any- 
one else. I don’t have the record but 
should like to find it, particularly 
since Walsh is one of the names it 
uses for the sake of argument. It 
was coupled with our old friend, “If 
He Comes In I'm Goin’ Out.” 

V 

Morton’s records were issued rather 
irregularly, no doubt because his long 
vaudeville tours kept him. away from 
the studios for a good many months 
at a time. But he was back in June, 

1912, with one of his cleverest and 
most amusing numbers, “The Last 
Shot Got Him,” otherwise, described 
on the label as “The Great Bloo-ie 
Song.” The catalog editor admiringly 
referred to “that famous classic, ‘The 
Last Shot’ (familiarly called the 
‘Bloo-ie Song') with which Morton 
has been making such a hit in vaude- 
ville.” 

The next month the erstwhile 
“Singing Policeman” makes his debut 
in a new role. Not even his son Paul 
said anything in his recollections of 
his father about the elder Morton’s 
being a song writer. But he wrote 
both words and music as of “I Got 
You, Steve,” a catchy ditty that made 
clever use of a popular slang phrase 
of the day to describe how a de- 
termined little lady captured a hand- 
some young gent named Steve. This 
is another Morton record I haven’t 
found, but a Vinton, Virginia, friend 
of mine discovered the sheet music 
in the Roanoke Goodwill store and 
presented it to me. The lyric is dated, 
but the melody is so tricky and ap- 
pealing that, after playing it for me, 
Mavis Overstreet, the musical direc- 
tor of Radio Station WSLS, where I 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


WANTED TO BUY, books, catalogs on 
cylinder phonographs, records. — Nugent, 
12 N. Third, Richmond, Va. o 3692 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Dos Anereles 
12, Calif. d3S63 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
Write your wants. — Fore’s, H-3151 High, 
Denver 6, Colorado. jlyl26121 


PHONOGRAPHS 


DISC PHONOGRAPHS, WANTED. 
Table model disc phonographs, any 
make, with diaphragm on small end of 
external horn, preferably. State condi- 
tion, price and details. — A. B. Me Fall, 
952 Pleasant St., Oak Park, 111. o 3861 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


FOR SALE: 6UU Regina, 15 W' discs. 
100 Regina, 27" discs, aiso other sizes 
and makes. Send for lists. Send for my 
tune disc Want Hist, offering premium 
prices for certain tunes. Wanted: Mira 
music boxes playing and 9 l A " discs. 
— Insley C. Booker, South Maple Ave., 
Basking Ridge, N. J. d3487 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


VIOLINS: Two "August Gemunder & 
Sons” 1902, perfect condition, $226 each. 
— E. A. Frier, 12 Lyon Avenue, Menands, 
N. Y. o 3882 


MUSIC LITERATURE 


FOR SALE: Collectors' Guide to Amer- 
ican Recordings, 1895-1925 (200 page 

book) $3.75, postpaid, — Classical Record 
Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New York City 
19, N. Y. n6064 


MUSIC BOXES WANTED 


WANT ALL KINDS of music boxes, 
regardless of condition. Also any steel 
dis-c records or Swiss, cylinders, original 
pictures & catalogues. Describe briefly. 
Veteran starting hobby. — G. P. Battley, 
2749 Macomb St., N. W., Washington 8. 
D. C. I6MJB 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts, old, post cards, and ad- 
vertising cards. — Elmer Moore, 1035 17th 
Street. Santa Monica, Calif. d6046 


WANTED: Reproducer for Edison Am- 
berola 30 phonograph. — George R. Hare, 
3006 14th Avenue, Tampa 5, Fla. n3652 


WANT ALL TYPES of old music box- 
es, coin operated and otherwise. Write, 
quote best price, and picture, if possible.. 
— George Trambitas, 3126 Elliott Ave. 
Seattle 1, Washington. jel2829l 


WANTED: Sammy Kaye & Ink Spots 
transcriptions, V discs, Armed Forces 
Radio Service Recordings. I will pay top 
prices. “Money is no object." — Paul 
Adams, 30 Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. n3005 
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am news editor, said she believes it 
would have hit possibilities if revived 
today. 

In August, 1912, another Morton 
record appeared, of a song which has 
become something of a comedy clas- 
sic, “Beans! Beans! Beans!” Septem- 
ber brought “There's Lots of Stations 
On My Railroad Track,” sung in the 
inimitable Eddie’s best style, and in 
October he was represented with one 
of the prolific Harry Von Tilzer’s 
hits, “Somebody Else is Gettin' It.” 
To quote the supplement: “Eddie 
Morton sings here a touching ditty 
about the fellow who takes great de- 
light in the thought that someone 
else is the present victim of the lady 
who ‘threw him down.' ” 

There were no more Victor records 
by Eddie until January, 1913, when 
he sang still another Von Tilzer num- 
ber, “Waiting for Me,” from “Ten 
Little Brides.” Morton must have 
been on a cross-country tour during 
much of 1913, because his name was 
missing from the supplements until 
November when he was present with 
the unfailingly hilarious “Ever Since 
You Told Me That You Loved Me 
(I’m. a Nut! I’m a Nut! I’m a Nut!)” 

Then in December, 1913, appeared 
the last Eddie Morton record that 
Victor was to issue. It combined an- 
other of his own compositions, 
“Noodle Soup Bag,” with a cheerful 
ditty called “Isch ka Bibble,” and to 
be a Yiddish term meaning “I should 
worry!” This, in my opinion, is one 
of the very best Morton records. 
Having arrived at the end of the list, 
I can’t keep from regretting that Ed- 
die’s recording career didn’t last as 
long as Billy Murray’s or Henry 
Burr’s. 

VI 

The comedian’s Columbia list also 
deserves attention, although on the 
whole I don’t consider it as good as 
the Victor. For one thing, the voice 
doesn’t seem to 'be recorded with as 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


Latest player piano rolls, 75c. List. 
— Durell Armstrong, 222 S. Vassar, 
Wichita, Kans, n!28421 

SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct Imports, $1.80 — Jules Wolff, 
74 Worlhstreet, New York. o 6844 

SWISS & REGINA music boxes, bar- 
room pianos; barrel & hand organs; large 
Regina piano, with drums; bells & cym- 
bal playing, 32" disc. Old coin operated 
Edison juke box, playing cylinder records; 
accordion playing paper roll; musical 
alarm and others. — Ray Albertson, Box 
23, Atlantic, la, o 3637 

HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cut-out 
vocals, rare Golden Age operatics; G&T. 
Fonotipia, etc., hard to get Music Hall 
and Personality records, unusual band 
and orchestral items, imported LPs, all 
may be found on our free mailing lists. 
Write today. — Ross, Court & Co., (Can- 
ada), 121 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont. 
n3867 

WILL bELL PART or my collection: 
Hurdy Gurcty street organ. $300. 26 " au- 
tomatic Regina, 24' records, $275. Mills 
Violana, 10 rolls, $150. Swiss Box, 10 
tunes, bells, drums & castanets, beauti- 
ful box. $165. 2U%" Automatic Regina, 

24 records, $226. Set of Swiss Bells, 
(music), $100. Musical silver watch, 
$175. Don't ask me for name of tunes 
and do not care to hear trom curiosity 
seekers. — B. C. Williams, 8000 Conn 
Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. J o 1065 


much verve and brilliance. For an- 
other, the selection of songs is not so 
happy as those chosen by Victor, ex- 
cept of course in the several instances 
where the companies issued the same 
numbers. 

Morton’s first Columbia record, is- 
sued in 1909, was that wonderful 
“Wild Cherries Rag,” combined with 
“I’m Going to Do What I Please,” 
sung by Stella Tobin, who in private 
life was Mrs. Paul Southe. (Her hus- 
band also made Columbia records and 
sang in vaudeville.) In succession 
during the next few months followed 
“Don’t Take Me Home,” “Then We’ll 
All Go Home,” and “You Ain’t Talk- 
ing to Me.” 

There was an interlude of several 
months before Columbia issued an ex- 
cellent number, “Oh You Dream.” A 
little later Morton was represented 
by one of his most successful Colum- 
bias, the coupling of “That’s the Fel- 
low I Want to Get” and “Don’t Make 
Me Laugh, Bill.” Then came “If I 
Could See as Far Ahead as I Can See 
Behind.” 

After another interval of a few 
months the comedian contributed 
“That Peculiar Rag” to the Novem- 
ber, 193 1, list. This is a Morton 
masterpiece that I still have not the 
pleasure of hearing, but Bryant 
Burke, of Hempstead, Long Island, 
who recently found an excellent copy, 
says it’s an admirable comic number. 
“The Trolley Car Swing” was added 
to the Columbia catalog in the early 
months of 1912, and then there was si- 
lence (probably caused by that same 
cross-country jaunting that kept Mor- 
ton out of the Victor Lists) until 
“They’ve Got Me Doin' It Now, ”a med- 
ley of living Berlin hits, brightened 
the October, 1913, supplement. "What 
Do You Mean You Lost Your Dog?” 
came out in December and was fol- 
lowed in February by “I’m Crying 
Just for You,” which I consider Mor- 
ton’s poorest record. The song itself 
is not attractive — at least not to me 
— and in my opinion has no particu- 
lar merit, even though it has been 
revived 'with some success on an A1 
Jolson record. Morton sang it better 
than Jolson, but the number was a 
draggy sob-song, not suited to his 
buoyant style. If Eddie Morton must 
sing love songs, my preference is for 
something bright and boisterous like 
“Ever Since You Told Me That You 
Loved Me.” But of course even in 
tear-jerkers he was a million miles 
ahead of the Johnnie Rays and other 
sob specialists of 1952. 

There was also nothing outstand- 
ing about Morton’s March, 1914, num- 
ber, “While They Were Dancing A- 
round,” although the supplement 
termed it “one of the best of A1 Von 
Tilzer’s current productions.” On the 
other hand, a comic specialty written 
by Grant Clarke and Irving Berlin, 
“He’s a Devil in His Own Home 
Town,” and issued in June, is excel- 
lent. Quoting the supplement: “ ‘He’s 
a Devil in His Own Home Town’ (is) 
a new Irving Berlin song which Ed. 
Morton is now using in vaudeville 
with extraodinary success.” 

Eddie Morton’s last Columbia rec- 


ord appeared in September, 1914, just 
a few weeks after World War One 
began. It was the big hit, “You’re 
Here and I’m Here,” written by 
Jerome Kern and introduced in “The 
Laughing Husband.” I haven’t heard 
it but doubt that it was well adapted 
to the comedian’s style. 

Only a few lines will be needed to 
summarize Morton’s other recording 
activities. He made four cylinders 
for the U. S. Everlasting Record 
Company, which was in business from 
1910 to 1913. Perhaps he made others 
but these are all I have been able to 
find listed, and I haven’t heard any 
of them. I don’t think he made In- 
destructible (later called Federal) 
cylinders, but shan’t make a positive 
statement to that effect. 

In 1916, after Columbia’s record- 
ing expert, Victor Emerson, left to 
establish his own firm, Morton began 
recording for his old friend. I don’t 
know how many Emerson discs he 
made. A few years ago I found a 
six-inch, single-faced Emerson of 
“Just a Little Bit of Monkey Left in 
You and Me,” by Morton, but it was 
cracked so badly I couldn’t play it. 
Nevertheless, I have kept it, for senti- 
ment’s sake. He also made at least 
one seven-inch record, “Come Out of 
the Kitchen, Mary Ann,” coupled with 
an Ada Jones selection. 

My file of Columbia supplements 
for the years 1909 through 1913, is 
far from complete, and I am unable 
to quote from them so extensively as 
I did from the Victors. But here are 
a conip I e of interesting references. 
“You Ain’t Talking to Me” appeared 
in the list for February, 1910, with 
this comment: 

Mr. Morton entertains us this month 
wiLh an amusing bit of ragtime, in which 
some up-to-date slang is very effectively 
applied to certain situations in which the 
singer finds himself. When people put 
up to him propositions that offend his 
good sense, he assumes that they must 
be talking to somebody else and tells 
them so in no uncertain terms. Three 
verses are recorded in Mr. Morton’s best 
vein. 

The October, 1913, supplement re- 
marked concerning “They’ve Got Me 
Doing It Now:” 

“Ed. Morton, always a favorite with 
Columbia patrons, sings. . . Irving Ber- 
lin’s new vocal medley, into which is 
ingeniously woven almost every one of 
Berlin's recent successes, making a most 
novel and entertaining subject for re- 
cording.” 

To be Continued 


The Old Music Store 

MUSICAL ANTIQUES 

Melodeons, Pipe and Reed Organs, 
Coin Operated Pianos, Calliopes, 
and other smaller Items. 
Welte-Mignon Automatic Player 
Concert Grand with 300 classical rolls. 
— Expert Repairing — 

WRITE 

ESTHER SKERRITT SANDERS 

Deansboro, New York 
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EDDIE MORTON 

■U 

By JIM WALSH 

( Continued from the October Issue) 


VII 

The foregoing telis the story of 
Eddie Morton's recording career — 
with one notable exception. Perhaps 
you recall that Paul Morton said he 
was sure his father would have ap- 
preciated the great interest I had in 
his records, “even as a boy.” 

I had told Paul that when I was a 
small boy I imagined I was the own- 
er and operator of the Walsh Talking 
Machine Company, and that I started, 
in a pencil tablet, a catalog that grew 
to contain several thousand double- 
faced records. That mythical phon- 
ograph company was the greatest 
pleasure of my life. I wrote descrip- 
tions of Walsh Records for my “sup- 
plements” and even 'biographical 
sketches and imaginary interviews 
with the the famous artists who, lit- 
tle as they suspected it, weie busily 
recording for me. 

Eddie Morton was one of my prime 
favorites. I had him record not only 
current popular songs but also other 
numbers which I had written myself 
v — or imagined I had. And finally, to 
show my admiration for him, I put 
him and Bob Roberts in charge of 
the Walsh Company's comic record- 
ing department. Yes, Eddie Morton 
not only sang for Victor, Zonophone, 
Columbia, Edison, U. S. Everlasting 
and Emerson, he probably made more 
Walsh records than all the other 
kinds put together. Naturally, I feel 
a rueful regret today that his Walsh 
waxings were, all imaginary! 

But I can't leave the subject of 
Eddie Morton without saying that it 
gives me great pleasure just to read 
down the list of his records and find 
myself chuckling at some of the 
memories they evoke. Many of the 
titles are mirth-compelling in them- 
selves. Others bring recollections of 
happy occasions, such as the time 
Bryant Burke, gleeful at discovering 
that I didn't own the twelve-inch 
version of “That’s Gratitude!" a- 
roused my envious emotions by spin- 
ning his own fine copy. 

I urge any collector with a liking 
for clever, full-flavored humor to ac- 
quire all the Morton records he finds 
in good condition. Whenever I play 
those in my own collection it seems I 
can see Eddie, striding back and forth 
across the stage in minstrel attire, 
complete with high silk hat, face 
blacked with burnt cork and throw- 
ing back his head to take one of those 
ringing high notes that usually ended 
his records. I don't believe he did 
much, if any, minstrel .work and 
doubt that he used blackface makeup ’ 
in vaudeville, but when that glowing 


baritone voice delights my ears that 
is how I delight to picture him, as 
one of the great minstrels of yester- 
fjfYi U P to the sentiments of 

1 d Rather Be a Minstrel Man Than 
a Multi-Millionaire.” 

Glancing down the list of Morton 
records brings many pleasant recol- 
lections. “Mariuch” is noteworthy for 
being sung in good Italian dialect. 
Just a Friend of the Family” is an- 
other of the songs featuring the situ- 
ation in which a “gentleman friend” 
is caught making love to a lady who 
explains, with fine disregard for the 
truth, that he's a relative or, in this 
instance, merely an old friend of the 
family There's a similar theme in 
The Right Church But the Wrong 
Pew.” 

“The Peach That Tastes the Sweet- 
est” is one of the most mirth-pro- 
voking of the records. I well remem- 
ber how my brother and I laughed 
the first time we heard Eddie's ac- 
count of how he used to call on “Miss 
Tillie," stretch his “lazy five foot 
ten” on her sofa "and give my Tillie's 
lovin' lips a smack.” His stingy ways, 
however, finally caused the lady to 
announce that if he wished to keep 
calling at her home he'd have to 
spend some money. As she put it: 
“Somethin' for nothin’ is not to be 
commended! My free list is entirely 
suspended — ’cause the peach that 
tastes the sweetest (Lawd!) hangs 
the highest on the tree!” 

Funnier, if anything, is “If He 
Comes In I'm Goin' Out,” which re- 
lates how one Rufus Brown went to 
“ol’ Aunt Nance” to have his fortune 
read. Nance said that to do a good 
job she would have to summon Rufe's 
uncle from the dead, whereupon the 
panic-stricken Mr. Brown assured her 
that “if he comes in I'm goin' out,” 
and added: "If that door is locked, 
that little hole in the lock will be 
plenty big enough for me!” A girl 
friend who told him there was a 
burglar in the house received a simi- 
lar assurance: “That little rat hole 
there right beneath your chair will be 
plenty big enough!” 

“I Won't Be Back Till August” tells 
of the delight a hitherto bashful 
young gentleman experienced at the 
seashore when he saw the girls wear- 
ing the “daring” bathing costumes of 
1910. “You Can Lead a Mule to 
Water” is a sermon in song on the 
impossibility of making a woman do 
anything against her will, and “The 
Last Shot Got Him” tells how a 
“cowgirl named Mona” became jeal- 
ous (in Arizona) of her cowboy 


lover, Tony. She fired several shots 
before the last one got him “right 
between his breakfast and his dinner 
time.” When Tony recovered he Xt 
his rival, Dan, “right between his 
pantry and his dining room.” 

Waiting for Me” is the sad. story 
ji w 'k° suffered from such 
wordly calamities as a jealous wife 
ana New Jersey mosquitos. I always 
out of “ Ever Since You 
Told Me That You Loved Me” when 
Eddie narrates how he goes around 
bumping into people on the street 
like a fool— like an awful fool!” and 
winds up: “Now my little derby hat 
will never, never fit — ever since you 
told me that you luh-huwed me!” It 
makes me wonder why public taste 
has changed so completely that no 
one writes such bubblingly comic 
songs today. “The Party That Wrote 
Home, Sweet Home' ” has a spoken 
discourse on walking the floor with 
the baby, and other woes of married 
life. 


In the Columbia list, "Oh You 
Dream” is noteworthy for the names 
of the beauties of forty years ago 
whom Eddie compares unfavorably 
to his dream girl. Lillian Russell, 
Anna Held, Maxine Elliott and Eva 
Tanguay are among them. "That’s 
the l-ellow I Want to Get,” apparent- 
ij a( * a Pted and cleaned-up from an 
^i' £ ~ c olor joke, tells of how “Lit- 
tle Willie,” scolded for watching the 
ice man “kiss his ma,” went to a 
druggist and asked for whooping 
cough germs. He explained he would 
give the germs to Mary, Mary would 
pass them on to John, who would in- 
fect the cook. “The cook will give it 
to Father; Pa'll give it to Ma, you 
bet; and Ma'll give it to the ice man — 
that's the fellow I want to get!” 

“What Do You Mean, You Lost 
Yer Dog?” is the sad tale of an ani- 
mal fancier looking for his “roving 
Rover,” while “He's a Devil in His 
Own Home” is a satiric “rube” song 
about a rustic gentleman who “would 
never do in New York City” but is 
strictly hot stuff in his home town. 
He was the village checker champion, 
but the song adds: “And he cheated— 
can you beat it? He’s a devil in his 
own home town!” 

I have saved for the last my com- 
ment on “The Noodle Soup Rag” be- 
cause it recalls the most amusing of 
all my Eddie Morton associations. 

When I first began giving my 
Walsh’s Wax Works program, featur- 
ing my collection of old records, from 
WDBJ in Roanoke, I wanted to put 
on a special Father's Day program. 
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Nearly all popular songs written a- 
bout Father have been satiric 
(“Everybody Works But Father” is 
probably the classic example), so my 
program naturally was built around 
numbers of that type. Among those 
1 particularly wished to play was 
Morton's “Noodle Soup Rag.” The 
program director held up approval, 
saying he’d have to try to “clear it” 
through Broadcast Music, Incorpor- 
ated, in New York, since we didn’t 
know who published the music. 

The woman who “cleared” for B. 
M. I. replied, to my chagrin, that she 
couldn’t authorize us to play the rec- 
ord since the copyright of the song 
was owned by the composer and she 
didn’t know how to get in touch with 
him. (Morton, who wrote as well as 
sang the song, of course had already 
been dead for several years in 1943.) 
Then she added this postscript: 

“P. S. Will you please tell me 
what in h — 1 noodle soup has to do 
with Father’s Day?” 

A letter went back explaining that 
the lyrics described the joy the whole 
family experienced in watching 
Father as he dredged up his soup, 
and inquiring, “Father, aint youse 
got no bringin’s up? The funniest 
part is the unexpected introduction 
of a quotation in the refrain from 
James Bland’s favorite “In the Even- 
ing By the Moonlight.” In the Mor- 
ton version this becomes: “How the 


16012 Singer Sang a Song with Busy 
Week at Punkin Center (Cat 
Stewart) 

16150 Peach That Tastes the Sweetest 
with Under Any Old Flag at AM 
(Billy Murray) 

16284 Just a Friend of the Family with 
You've Got to Love Me a Lot 
(Ada Jones and Len Spencer) 
16324 I'm a Member of the Midnight 
Crew with Did He Run? (Peer- 
less Quartet) 

*16333 In Ireland with Make a Noise 
Like a Hoop and Roll Away (Ada 
Jones) 

16445 Please Don't Tell My Wife with 
Nobody Knows Where John 
Brown Went (Arthur Collins) 
16530 Mariueh with Over on the Jersey 
Side (Billy Murray) 

16555 Right Church But the Wrong 
Pew with You’ll Have to Sing an 
Irish Song (Ada Jones) 

*16646 Let George Do It with Conversa- 
tions (Edward M, Favor) 

16650 If He Comes In I'm Goin Out 
with Coon’s Love Song (Pryors 
Band) 


16697 I'd Rather be a Minstrel Man 
Than a Multimillionaire with 
Cheer Up, My Honey (Ada Jones 
and Biliy Murray) 

16706 I Won't Be Back Till August 
with Avenger March (Pryor’s 
Band) 

3 6758 Party That Wrote “Home, Sweet 
Home” with Googy-Oo (Ada 
Jones and Billy Murray) 

16784 Somebody Lied with He Falls for 
the 'Ladies Every Tim© (Josie 
Sadler) 

*16792 Wild Cherries Rag with Maple 
Leaf Rag (U. S. Marine Band) 
16908 Oceana Roll with Alexander's 
Ragtime Band (Arthur Collins 
and Byron G. Harlan) 

16911 You Can Lead a Mule to Water 
But You Can’t Make Him Drink 
with Woodman, Spare That Tree 
(Bob Roberts) 

*16938 They're All Good American Names 
with If He Comes In I' m Go i n’ 
Out 

17071 Last Shot Got Him with Linger- 
ing Love (Ada Jones and Billy 
Murray) 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 
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In excellent condition. Cabinet 11 %" Ion?, 6" 
wide, 4 1 / V' high. Original tune card. Music 
comb and cylinder pins, all in A-l condition. 
Plays the following 6 tunes — Star Spangled 
Banner, Forest Bird, Robin Adair, Ta ra ra 
Boom dea. Mocking Bird, Some Day, $46. 

586. 8 Tune Swiss music box playing all hrinns in 
a beautiful burl walnut cabinet 26}Y' long, 
11" wide, 7" hlgn. Cover, front and ends of 
box are burl walnut inlaid with holly and 
ebony wood. Box has fine handles on the ends, 
a double spring for long running time, 2 
music combs and a H" cylinder, all in per- 
fect condition. Plays the following 8 airs. — 
Is My Name Written There, While the Days 
are Going by. Jesus Lover of My Soul, Scatter 
Seeds of Kindness, Let Us Gather, Oh Think 
of the Home Over There, Hallehuyal What a 


old folks would enjoy it; they could 
sit all night and listen and the fun 
would never lag — how we all would 
listen when Father ate his soup 
(swish !1 swish!!) — that’s the noodle 
soup rag!” 

I close my Eddie Morton reminis- 
cences with this quotation from a 
great comic song by a greater co- 
median. I am sorry that circum- 
stances never permitted of my meet- 
ing Edward Farren Morton or even 
writing to him and telling him. how 
much pleasure his recorded art had 
given me. But I am happy that I 
have come to know his son Paul 
through correspondence and hope 
that by the time this article appears 
I shall have met him in the flesh. 
And I hope too that Mr. Morton’s 
many admirers among record collec- 
tors have enjoyed this review of the 
comedian’s life and recording achieve- 
ments. 

Next Months CHARLES A. PRINCE 


RECORDS BY EDDIE MORTON 

(Note by Jim Walsh. — Titles with an 
asterisk prefixed to the numbers denote 
records not in my collection, but which 
I should like to get.) 

Victor Single-Face Ten-Inch (1907-1909) 
5220 Mar hi ch Dance da Hootch-a-Ma- 
Kootch 

5281 Just a Friend of the Family 
5403 Peach That Tastes the Sweetest 
Hangs the Highest on the Tree 
(also in eight- inch) 

5501 Right Church But the Wrong Pew 
5513 Party That Wrote 'Home. Sweet 
Home’’ Never Was a Married Man 

5545 Don’t Take Me Home 

5546 Somebody Lied 


P. O. Box 342 

Hanover, Massachusetts 

We have about 70 15%" Olympia discs in excel- 
lent condition for sale, $2.00 each or open to 
offer on lot. 

We have 100 27" Regina discs from $3.00 to $5.00 
each depending on condition. 7Symphonlon discs 
13%" diameter. 

Approximately 50 Symphonlon discs 13%" diameter, 
9 Symphonlon discs 10 > 2 " diameter, 22 Sym_ 
phonion discs 14% " din me ter. 

We have several Regina motors for 15 i 2 " machines 
nnd several double comb plates including short 
, bed pjate for late style Regions for sale. 

•We have photostat copies of oiling and instruction 
sheets for IS 1 //' Reginas price 25c each. 

Photostat copies of parts sheets for lS>/ 2 " Re- 
ginns 25c each. 

Photostat copies of oiling and Instruction sheets 
for automatic Reginas 50c each. 

Photostat copies of pictures of all models of 
Reginas manufactured in the year 1902, $1.00 ea. 

SWISS MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

524. Old key wind forte piano music box, rose- 
wood cabinet 20>/ 2 " long, 7" wide, 6" high. 
Plays the following 6 airs Les Fllles dc 
Martre, Lucrezla Borgia Polka Mozouvka des 
Fllles de martre, Norma. Les Ml Lie et une 
nulls. La Somnambula, $125. 

670. 8 Tune Qunrturo Swiss music box, burl wal- 
nut cabinet 34" long, 16" wide, 12" high. 17" 
nickel plated cylinder and music works, 4 
music combs. Has original tune card, plays 

operatic tunes, waltzes, inarches etc. AU A-l 
condition, price $175. 

585. 10 Tune Swiss music box, mahogany grain 
cabinet 20" long, 9'/ 2 v wide, 6" high. Winds 
with crank on right end of box start and 
stop lever, change and repent lever Jacot's 
safety check. Original tune card missing. Price 
$65. 

596. 6 Tune forte piano Swiss music box, rose- 

wood cabinet 22 V 2 " long, 8>/ 2 " wide, 5 ‘/a" high. 
13" cylinder with 2 music combs plays the 
following 6 airs. Fra Diavalo, La Trnviata La 
Belle Helene, Light Block, II Trovatore. The 

Blue Danube. Price $125. 

600. Extra cylinder music box with 4 cylinders 9" 
long, each playing 6 tunes, fine tone Excelsior 
machine In carved oak cabinet with drawer to 
hold extra cylinders 26" long, 14" wide, 13" 
high. Price $175 . 

623. 20 Tune Swiss music box, rosewood cabinet 19" 
long, 9" wide, complete tune list of American 
folk song and operatic tunes $55. 

628. 10 Tune Swiss music box rosewood cabinet 
21 Vi” long. 10" wide, beautifully Inlaid with 


Saviour, My Redeemer, I Will Sing of My 
Redeemer, Whiter than Snow. Price $136, 

599. 12 Tune Swiss music box with 6 bells, rose- 
wood cabinet 28" long. 16" wide 12" high, 

13" cylinder and comb A-l condition, harp 
attachment, tune number indicator. Plays the 
following 12 airs. Washington Post March, 
Fianlna. Wang, Roses du Ind, Les Cloches de 
Cornevllle. Sweet Ternium, Old Folks at Home, 
Daisy Beil. Marching Through Georgia, Caval- 
leria Rustlcana, Des VogelhandJer, Coacking 
Club. $125. 

66. REGINA AND OTHER DISC TYPE MUSIC 
BOXES. 

511. Symphonlon music automaton made in Ger- 
many, table model, coin slot machine. Plays 
12" discs, fine walnut cabinet, 26" high, 20" 
wide 13" deep with 3 tune discs, $65. 

556. 27" Oak table model Orchestral Regina with 
accordion folding type cover. Dimensions 
34x20x12 >/ 2 ". 18 tunes, price $175. 

569. 15 '/ 2 " Regina automatic mahogany case 60x- 
26x22" with 36 tune discs, all A-l condition, 
price $225. 

578. 14" Stella “Grand 1 ' music box, mahogany 
cabinet 25" long, 19" wide. 11" high, 14 tune 
discs, price $75. 

603. 15 ‘A" Regina approximately 20" square, 12" % 
high, oak cabinet. 24 tune discs. Price $95. 

604. 15 ‘/ 2 " Regina mahogany cabinet single comb 
music box, 24 tune discs. Price $8S. 

605. 15 >/ 2 " Regina fancy carved oak cabinet double s 
comb approximately 20" square, 14" hlgh,"^* 
24 tune discs. Price $75. 

6il, Bell type Regina music box, very unusual 
type of a Regina music box in addition to 
the two music combs there are 12 bells that 
play an accompaniment. The cabinet is the 
came size as a 15 V 2 " disc type Regina ap- 
proximately 20" square and 12 " high, golden 
oak cabinet. This machine takes a special 
15* V' diameter record. We have about 20 discs 
with the machine. List of tunes will be 
furnished on request. Price $175. 

614. 15V Z " Mahogany double comb Regina approxi- 
mately 20" square, 14" high carved molding 
on case. 24 tune discs. Price $95. 

615. Mahogany single comb 15 Vz' Regina 24 tune 
discs. $75. 

617. 15^" Regina mahogany cabinet, double comb, . 
cabinet aproxlmately 20" square, 12" high, 

24 tune discs, $100. 

620. 15" Imperial Symphonlon. mahogany cabinet, 
single comb. 14 discs, $85. 

617. lS'/V' Regina mahogany cabinet, double comb, 
tune discs $75. 

w •» are manufacturing new 15>/ 2 " Regina music 

box discs. Have a selection of over 200 to choose 

from. We also manufacture a few tunes for the 

11" nnd 12" Reginas. 


Victor Single-Face Twelve-Inch (1907) 
*31661 That's Gratitude 
Victor Double-Face Ten-Inch (issued 1909 
-1913, although some of the numbers 
were recorded earlier in single- 
face) 

*16011 Music Makes Me Sentimental with 


crossed musical instruments, all in good condi- 
tion. Original tune card missing but plays 
the usual American and operatic tunes, $75. 

629. 8 Tune Sublime Hnrmonie music box inlaid 
burl walnut cabinet 26" long. 9 Vz" wide, 7>/ 2 " 
high, has original tune card, original combs, 
all A-l. $90. 

630. Very handsome small 6 tune Swiss music box 


NEW ITEMS MANUFACTURED 
IN THE YEAR 1952 

We are also manufacturing musical dancing dolls, 
musical cigarette boxes with turning ballerina doll.' 
musical shadow boxes and musical steins etc. Will 
be pleased to forward brochure on these Items to 
anyone Interested. no 
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RECORDS WANTED 


OLD R ECORDS by the "Carter Fam- 
iiy \ wanted. — Harvey Kink, Watertown, 
Wisconsin. d3061 


WANTED: Will swap old vocals for 
cornet records.— Steve Gilman, 66 Sims, 
Newport, R, I. n i6n 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Choice Collection. Thousands of 
records. Mail auctions. Free lists, — 
A. H. Sles, 92-11 35th Avenue. Jack- 
son Heights 72, N. Y. d!20291 


I AM WEEDING OUT my collection 
and will issue tree monthly lists of de- 
leted vocal and operate records for sale 
at decent and reasonable prices. — Milt 
Weiss, 715 Dickinson St., Memphis, Tenn, 

d 3699 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

n3084 


WILL BUY phonograph records, col- 
lections or dealers' stock, any amount, 
made before 194U. Have many for sale. 
Send wants.— J. Schneider, 128 W. 66, 
N. Y. C., N Y. d6829 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
'Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

fl24201 


100% EUROPEAN LISTS of selected 
vocal operatic records. Many rarities. 
Free lists on request. Wants applied.— 
Collectors' Haven, 14S Hancock Street, 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y, ja3483 


ORIGINAL RECORDS, 191)0-1925. Fa- 
mous Artists oc tn« past. Interesting 
premium offers. Free uses. — Universal, 
Box 32, Allston, Mass. d34U3 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors’ items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 19UU-46. 
Special wants are requested.— Cath. V 
O’Brien, 402 First Ave., Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. o 120061 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. o 122511 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to just good “listening.” 
Large v a r i e d stock. Please state 
“wants”. For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 502 East 
88th Si. N. Y. C. 29, N, Y. ap68S01 


THE RECORD SPEAKS. The parrot 
will say “just as good”, but does he 
know what he is talking about? Can 
present-day re-issues, re-cordings, press- 
ed at will in any form, take the place or 
give the excitement of getting rare orig- 
inals, of the great singers of the past? 
Of course not. There is no substitute 
for an original. Besides the great thrill, 
pride and enjoyment that originals give, 
the money spent Is a sound investment 
that grows with time. Your collection is 
worth just wnat you put into it. Is 
there anything to boast about a collec- 
tion filled with common re-issues? We 
can supply originals dating from 1896 on, 
for the beginner, and for the most ad- 
vanced collector. We welcome your 
friendship. Write us. — Record Treasures, 
740 E. 183rd St., New York 67, N. Y. 

n38212 


Attention Record Collectors: In- 
augurating auction sales. Rare and 
cut-out vocal records. Free lists. — 
C. Brown, 1375 East 18th St., Brook- 
lyn 30, N. Y. ja3825 


*17094 I Got You, Steve! (written by 
Morton) with That Precious Lit- 
tle Thing Called Love (Arthur 
£ ollins and Byron G. Harlan) 
*17108 Beans! Beans!! Beans!!! with 
My Own Adopted Child (Bob 
Roberts) 

17128 There's Lots of Stations On My 
Railroad Track with That Coon- 
town Quartet (American Quar- 
tet) 

17151 Somebody Else is Gettln’ It with 
Swanee River Bend (Arthur Col- 
lins and Vess L. Ossman) 

17214 Waiting for Me with Fables (Bob 
Roberts) 

17425 Ever Since You Told Me That 
You Loved Me (I’m a Nut! I'm 
a Nut!! I’m a Nut!!!) with On 
the Old Front Porch (Ada Jones 
and Billy Murray) 

17451 Noodle Soup Rag (Composed by 
Morton) with Isch Ga Bibble (I 
Should Worry) 

** rt VIctor Double- Face Twelve-Inch 
*35051 That's Gratitude! with Jimmy 
and Maggie in Nickel-Land (Ada 
„ Jones— Len Spencer) 

35079 That’s the Doctor, Bill with At 
the Comi-c Opera (Nat M. Wills) 
Zon-o-phone Single Face (1908) 

1176 Don’t Take Me Home 
Zono- phone Double- Face (1909) 

*5151 Singer Sang a Song (probably is- 
sued also in single-Face with 
JLaughing Song (George W. John- 
son) 

Columbia • Double-Face (1909-1915 
*A737 Wild Cherries Rag with I'm Go- 
ing to Do What I Please (Stella 
Tobin) 


A742 Don’t Take Me Home with Beau- 
tiful Eyes (Ada Jones) 

A758 Then We'll All Go Home with 
Blitz and Blatz in an Aeroplane 
(Fred Duprez and Bob Roberts) 
*A777 You Ain’t Talking to Me with 
Lyna! Oh! Oh! Miss Lyna! (Col- 
li ns-Harlan) 

A92S Oh, You Dream with He’s a Col- 
lege Boy (Frederick V. Bowers) 
A955 That's the Fellow I Want to Get 
with Don’t Make Me Laugh, Bill 
*A97 If I Could See as Far Ahead as I 
Gan See Behind with Since I Fell 
in Love with Mary (Walter Van 
Brunt) 

*A1058 That Peculiar Rag with Knock 
Wood (Ada Jones and Walter Van 
Brunt) 

A1147 Trolley Car Swing with Rum Turn 
Tiddle (Arthur Collins) 

*A13S1 They’ve Got Me Doin’ It Now 
with Ragtime Regiment Band 
(Collins and Harlan) 

A14I9 What Do You Mean, You Lost 
Yer Dog? witn On the Old Fall 
River Line (Collins-Harlan) 

A1456 I’m Crying Just for You with 
Daddy- Did a Wonderful Thing 
Billy Watkins) 

A1434 WhileThey Were Dancing Around 
with I'm On My Way to Manda- 
lay (Albert Campbell and Henry 
Burr) 

A1525 He’s a Devil in His Own Home 
Town with Celebrating Day in 
Tennessee (Collins-Harlan) 

*A1557 You're Here and I’m Here with 
Walla -Walla Man (Peerless 
Quartette) 


Emerson Single-Face Six-inch (1916) 
*5164 Just a Little Bit of Monkey Left 
in You and Me 


Emerson Double- Face Seven -Inch (1917) 
*7128 Come Out of the Kitchen, Mary 
Ann with M-I-S-S-I-S-S-I-P-P-I 
(Ada Jones) 

Edison Two-Minute Cylinder Oct., 1908) 
*9949 Don’t. Take Me Home 
Edison Four-Minute' Cylinder (Nov., 1908) 
*29 A Singer Sang a Song 
U. S. Everlasting Four-Minute Cylinders 
(1910-1913) 

1113 If I Could See As Far Ahead as 
I Can See Behind 

1114 Play That Barber Shop Chord 

U. S. Everlasting Two-Minute Cylinders 
439 Nothing to Do Until Tomorrow 
323 What’s the Matter With Father? 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Choice records for collectors; fine 
condition; moderate prices. Vocal, 
operatics, old ballads, popular. All 
originals. Send for free lists. State 
special interests.— Heyman, 528 East 
3rd St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. ja3027 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hdlhilly song 
books by such artists as Harry “Mac” 
McCUntock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr.. San 
Mateo, Calif. dl28402 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big Ust. 
—Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, Calif. d3863 


icfn ACK ^ P ,? P 1 ULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
S' Ballads, RagUme, everything. 

your wants.— Fore’s, H-3151 High, 
Denver o, Colorado. jly!26l2i 


PHONOGRAPHS 


i ecoros, catalogs, bought, sold, exchang- 

v ^ l I gent ’ 12 North Thi rd, Richmond, 
Virginia, ap6$44 

Cylinder phonographs, parts, 
small horns, reproducers, records, cata- 
fc± ueent ' 12 Nonh Third - Richmond, 
Viigmia. ap6084 

DISC PHONOGRAPHS WANTED* 
9V® 11 ® (open works - key wind). Gram- 
ophone & Typewriter Co., of London 
Berliner Gramophone Co., or the Nation- 
^id^S!S 0p £ on6 Tr ?°” Toy ’ hand powered) 
n’ ^ ohnson Talking Machine 
£°V, Toy - (hand powered), and toy, model 
D . Type ‘A’’, “B’’, and “C”. Mon- 
arch, and Monarch Jr. (model “E”). 

v Im P>‘oved Monarch, 
£ ^ V ^ Victor: type nuni- 

5?*;®, 1 ' H. IH, and IV, State condition 
and Price.— -Aaron B. Me Fall, 
952 Pleasant Street, Oak Park, 111. nlB16 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


FOR SALE: 600 Regina, 15*£" discs. 
100 Kegjna, 27" alsoa. aiso other sizes 
and makes. Send for lists. Send for my 
tune disc Want List, offering premium 
prices for certain tunes, vvamed: Mira 
music boxes playing 6%" and oft" discs. 
•— -lnsley C. Looker, South Maple Ave . 
Basking Ridge, N. J. d8487 

FOR SALE: Regina disc, 15^", $1 ea. 
—Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, Va. 

f4S23 


MUSIC LITERATURE 


FOR SALE: Collectors’ Guide to Amer- 
ican Recordings, 1895-1925 (200 page 

book) $3/75. postpaid. — Classical Record 
Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New York City 
19. N. Y. n6064 


ORGANS 


Symphony Player Organ with 300 
rolls, nearly new blower attachment 
comes with it; finished in light ma- 
hogany, in good playing, condition; 
price $200.; shipping extra. — F. B. 
Hubley & Co., 364 Broadway, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. n!693 
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music boxes wanted Cl bvict discussion of 


The Value of Old Records 

By JIM 


WANT ALL KINDS of music boxes, 
regardless of condition. Also any steel 
disc records or Swiss, cylinders, original 
pictures & catalogues. Describe briefly. 
Veteran starting bobby.— G. P. Bartley, 
2749 Macomb St., N. \V„ Washington 8. 
D. c. I6SU6 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: “STELLA" Swiss music 
box, 1S96 make, with record cabinet. 
Overall height, 41", 24x2l". Oak finish, 
perfect condition. Records. — William W. 
Edwards, 1206 Guyer Street, -High Point, 
North Carolina. nl942 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts, old, post cards, and ad- 
vertising cards.— Elmer Moore, 1035 17th 

Street. Santa Monica, Calif. d6u46 

WANTED; Reproducer for Edison Am- 
berola 3u phonograph. — George R. Hare, 
3006 14th Avenue. Tam-pa 5, Fla, n3652 
WANT ALL TYPES of old music box- 
es, coin operated and otherwise. Write, 
quote best price, and picture, if possible. 
—George Trambitas, 3126 Elliott Ave. 

Seattle 1, Washingto n. je!2829l 

WANTED: Sammy Kaye & Inlc^Spots 
transcriptions, V discs, Armed Forces 
Radio Service Recordings. L will pay top 
prices. "Money is no object." — Paul 
Adams, 30 Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. n3005 
WANTED: Wurlitzer automatic player 
piano rolls. Rolls for Aeolian player or- 
gan, Celestina and Mandolina organs. 
State condition and price. I will not bid. 
— C. A. Duncan, 347 E. Redondo Beach 
Blvd., Gardena, Calif. ja3445 


MISCELLANEOUS FOR SALE 


Latest player piano rolls, 75c. List. 
— I>urell Armstrong, 222 S- Vassar, 
Wichita, Kans. nI28421 

HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cut-out 
vocals, rare Golden Age operalics; G&T. 
Fonotipia, etc., hard to get Music Hall 
and Personality records, unusual band 
and orchestral items, imported LPs, all 
may be found on our free mailing lists. 
Write today.— Ross. Court & Co.. (Can- 
ada), 121 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont. 

n3S67 



THE OLD MUSIC STORE 

Musical Antiquities in Working Condition 
Esther Skerritt Sanders 
DEANSBORO, N. Y. 

tfx 

tAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA .A, .A. A, A. A. A A 


I have always been glad to hear 
from the readers of my HOBBIES 
articles and to answer letters as I 
am able to find time. Lately, however, 

I have found letter writing an increa- 
singly heavy burden — one which I 
cannot well attend to and at the same 
time keep up my writing for HOB- 
BIES and other publications, in addi- 
tion to doing my work as news editor 
of Radio Station WSLS in Roanoke, 
Virginia. To make it worse, an at- 
tack of flu, followed during the winter 
by a series of severe colds, impaired 
my vitality and has made it necessary 
to curtail any activities that could 
possibly be avoided. 

There is one thing HOBBIES read- 
ers can do to reduce my correspond- 
ence load, and that is not send me lists 
of records and phonographs which they 
have for sale, with inquiries as to 
whether I want to buy them myself 
or can recommend other buyers, and 
questions as to what they ai’e worth, 
I am not a record dealer, do not go 
in for large-scale buying and have all 
the sound reproducing instruments to 
which I can give shelter. All I can do 
when I receive these inquiries is refer 
my correspondents to the advertise- 
ments of HOBBIES dealers. If you 
want to buy or sell records, it would 
be far simpler to write directly to 
the dealers whose advertising appears 
here each month rather than submit 
lists to mm 

Probably half my “fan mail” con- 
sists of such inquiries as those I have 
named. And more than half of those 
who want to sell records seek to dis- 
pose of Edison Diamond Discs. Be- 
cause these were heavier than the 
ordinary kind and look distinctively 
different, the ordinary person who 


Antlquo 

j MUSIC BOXES 

j For Sale 

Largest Assortment In existenco 
| All aro old instruments in perfect condition 
2 All sizes & typos from 550 to $5000 
ALSO EXPERT REPAIR1NG- 
BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

! 130 4th Avenue, Pelham 65. N. Y. 

| (Originally established In Switzerland in 1S25) I 




NEW BOOK 

“MUSICAL BOXES, A History & Appreciation" 
By John E. T. Clark. London 

This enlarged second edition contains valuable 
heretofore unpublished Information on markings, 
ldcnii. Tea lions, and historical data It should be 
read by every music box collector. Price $<; ppd. 
American Dlstrlb.: B0RNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
139 4th Ave., Pelham 65, N. Y. jac 





WALSH 


knows little about records thinks they 
must be rare and valuable. 

The rather ironic truth is that be- 
cause Edison records were so much 
better than anything else produced 
in their day (from 1912 to 1929) they 
have only nominal value now. They 
were so thick they were almost un- 
breakable and when played with their 
own diamond point reproducer they 
didn’t wear out. Under ideal condi- 
tions, Edison records could be played 
thousands of times with no perceptible 
wear. They were sold in large quanti- 
ties, and most of the factory output 
is still arGund in good condition. Since 
they are in no sense rarities, they 
are worth comparatively little from 
the finanical standpoint, although well 
worth collecting for their musical 
merits. There are dealers who do 
good businesses selling them by mail, 
and when I was in Chicago several 
months ago I saw stacks of them in 
second-hand stores for five and ten 
cents each. Much the same comment 
as to “rarity” applies to Edison Blue 
Amberol cylinders. 

I have never sought to give the im- 
pression that the old “popular” rec- 
ords about which I chiefly write are 
worth large sums. They sold in vast 
quantities and were too popular to 
fall into the “premium” class. Some 
collectors have paid absurdly high 
prices for a few rare operatic record- 
ings or for “jazz classics” — mostly 
played by Negro dance bands — which 
were small sellers to begin with, be- 
came hard to find and thereby ac- 
quired a fictitious value in the minds 
of those who like opera or jazz. I am 
no authority on these types of record 
and cannot “price” them. Those who 
wish to know the current quotations 
on jazz discs may obtain a booklet, 
“The Hollywood Premium Guide,” 
from Will Roy Hearne, 1047 West 
97th Street, Los Angeles 44, Cali- 
fornia. It sells, I believe, for $2.50 
and lists several thousand jazz num- 
bers. Re-issues of this type of record- 
ing by the major companies is sharp- 
ly reducing the value of such original 
pressings as still turn up. 

As for the typical old “popular” 
records by such performers as Billy 
Murray, Ada Jones, Henry Burr, Vess 
Ossman, Collins and Harlan and the 
dozens of others about whom I have 
written, they can still be found on 
occasion in second-hand stores for 
about ten cents each. Several dealers 
who advertise in HOBBIES get an 
average of 50 cents each for these 
records in good condition. I suspect 
that within another generation or two 
many will have an appreciably higher 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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of the scarab engraved with some 
device became the most popular of 
the signets. In order to procure any 
inscription in relief on wax or clay, 
the inscription must be hollowed out 
instead of raised above the surface. 
This was called intaglio-cut. 

Rings were believed to possess 
power, and hence the scarab set in a 
ring did double duty. On the flat 
base was engraved the owner's name, 
the name of the reigning King, and 
certain- other deities. It could be ar- 
ranged so that it revolved on a pivot, 
which by a twist of the thumb and 
finger, could be turned over and serve 
the purpose of a signet. These were 
swivel rings. 

Later the signet stone instead of 
being mounted on a swivel, ‘was set 
solidly in a bed hollowed out of the 
metal. On its flat top the engraver 
cut on scenes from daily life, musical 
instruments, flowers, leaves, animals, 
in addition to the deities. 

Another form of the signet, was 
the cylinder used by the Babylonians, 
from one to three inches long. It was 
elaborately engraved and intaglio with 
the name and title of the owner, per- 
haps a portrait, and no two cylinders 
were exactly alike. It was worn- both 
as an amulet and a seal, but not in a 
swivel ring. It was suspended by a 
cord on the neck or wrist. When the 
mark of identification was needed, it 
was rolled over a flat surface of soft 
clay and the impression thus made. 
Merchants traveling in other lands 
made good use of this for marking 
their wares with their personal seals. 

A signet ring said to have been 
given to her future husband Darn ley 
by Mary. Queen of Scots, was en- 
graved Henril Darnlev, 1655. 

The custom of engagement rings 
dates back to ancient times. In Rome, 
the ring represented a pledge made 
by the father or guai*dian of the young 
woman to the man destined to be her 
husband. He, in turn, pledged his 
troth by giving a ring to the girl. 

Among some early Christian writ- 
ings, is a passage stating that the 
betrothal ring is given by the es- 
pouser to the espoused, either for a 


sign of mutual fidelity or still more, 
to join their hearts. It was placed on 
the fourth finger because of a certain 
vein, which was believed to flow to 
the heart. 


Many medieval paintings portray- 
ing wedding ceremonies show the ring 
being placed on the right hand. The 
change to the third finger of the left 
hand appears in the Book of Common 
Prayer of Edward VI (1549). 

— o — 

The Jewish marriage ring was used 
only during the actual ceremony, be- 
ing too massive to wear. These were 
often designed as synagogues, or 
temples, and were wrought in perfect 
detail even to the weather vanes, 
which revolved. They had the Hebrew 
inscription meaning good luck en- 
graved on them and were elaborately 
decorated. 


The Gimmel Ring, was the emblem 
of love and friendship, and consisted 
cf two rings locked together, which 
could be separated, and a ring worn 
by each of the lovers. 

Another type was the Fede ring, or 
two clasped hands, which could be 
combined with the gimmel, the double 
ring denoting double devotion. 

During the middle ages a type of 
love ring known as the Posy Ring 
became popular, reaching the climax 
in the 16th and 17th centuries. The 



sentiment on these was usually a 
rhyme and the jewelers kept a ready- 
made stock of appropriate verses an 
hand for his customers. In 1674 a 
book appeared entitled Love’s Gar- 
land or Posies for Rings. 


The flare of giving rings to wed- 
ding guests reached its climax in 
Elizabeth’s reign, when Sir Edward 
Killey is said to have presented 4,000 
pounds worth of gold rings at the 
marriage of a servant. 

The gadget or fancy ring included 
the pugilist’s ring, which could be 
used as a weapon, the compass ring, 
the puzzle ring and the tobacco stop- 
per. Wh'en tobacco was first intro- 
duced into Europe in the latter part 
of the 16th century, it was expensive 
and smoked in a small pipe, the smoke 
being expelled through the nose. The 
dandies packed their tobacco in with 
golden rings. 

In many rings of the Rennaissance, 
the bezel was made like a small vase, 
with a hinged lid or sliding panel be- 
neath, which provided a small space 
for perfume or perhaps, poison. 


A BRIEF DISCUSSION OF 
THE VALUE OF 
OLD RECORDS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 

value, since the masters have been 
destroyed, but at the present time a 
stack of old popular records is by no 
means a gold mine. Personally, I’d 
hate to see the day come when collect- 
ing such records would be a rich man’s 
privilege. The fact that they are 
comparatively cheap is one reason 
why there are so many thousands of 
collectors. 

Once more, then : The average old 
record, whatever its sentimental or 
entertaiment value, isn’t worth a lot 
of money. Neither is an old phono- 
graph. Edison Diamond Discs are 
not outstandingly valuable. And, since 
I am so busy with so many other 
things, please don't write to me asking 
if I want to buy records, have any to 
sell, or can tell you what the ones in 
your collection are worth. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

CHARLES ADAMS PRINCE 

By JIM WALSH 


Recently, I have been glancing at 
correspondence accumulated through 
the years, dealing with varied aspects 
of recorded music. In a letter from 
Douglas P. Ball, of Miami, Florida, 
dated July 30, 1938, I find these re- 
marks concerning Victor band records 
of approximately 50 years ago: 

“The reproduction ... is terrible — 
there is no music . . . nothing but 
noise. A comparison . . . with the 
earliest Columbia band records indi- 
cates that Columbia was far in the 
lead in this type of recording. 1 ’ 

Many collectors probably would 
agree with Mr. Ball. Others, perhaps, 
would not. Of course, most specialists 
in early discs and cylinders are 
primarily interested in vocal record- 
ing artists and are less attracted to 
the pioneer band and orchestral se- 
lections. Yet Douglas Ball's 14-year- 
old letter reminded me that 1 have 
long intended to write a biographical 
sketch of Charles A. Prince, the ac- 
complished and likable musical di- 
rector who was largely responsible 
for Columbia's best achievements in 
the instrumental recording field. So, 
while the subject is still fresh in mind, 
this should be a good time to pay 
tribute to a gifted man who seems 
largely forgotten now but was cer- 
tainly one of the dominant phono- 
graph personalities of an earlier day. 

Even when he died some fifteen 
years ago, Charles Prince's passing re- 
ceived comparatively little attention. 
Typical was this death notice in the 
“New York Times”, dated October 10, 
1937, and sent from San Francisco: 

Charles Adams Prince, musical di- 
recLor, died early today after an illness 
oT three months at the suburban home 
of his sister, Mrs. Hazel Prince Tuggle. 
He was titi years old. 

He ii red for me last three years. Mr. 
Prince had lived in Marin county, where 
he taught music. In New York he had 
been a director of the Columbia and 
Victor recording studios and for five 
years with the Ziegfield Follies. Under 
his baton at different Limes were Tito 
Schipa, Mme. Sembrich, Mary Garden, 
Kathleen Parlow and Caruso. 

Mr. Prince was a member of the Lambs 
of New York, and each year conducted 
at the club’s annual gambol. His sister 
and a daughter, Mrs. Catherine Prince, 
of New York, survive. 

An even shorter notice in the 
“Musical Courier” for November 15, 
1937, said that Prince had also di- 
rected Gilbert and Sullivan, produc- 
tions and other operettas in New York. 

The “Times' ” list of operatic stars 
who had been “under his baton” pre- 
sents a puzzle or two. The conductor's 
association with Schipa may have 
been during the comparatively brief 
period in the 1920’s when he was as- 


sociated with the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. Marcella Sembrich 
had retired before Prince “joined up” 
with Victor in 1924, so he must have 
conducted the orchestra for the Colum- 
bia records the soprano made in 1903. 
Mary Garden and Kathleen Parlow, 
sang for Columbia years later when 
Prince was in mid-career. But it's 
hard to see how he could have con- 
dole ted Caruso records. The Italian 
tenor never recorded for any company 
in the United States except Victor, 
and Prince was still with Columbia 
when Caruso died in August, 1921. 
Perhaps Prince conducted for a pub- 
lic performance at which Caruso sang. 
Possibly the tenor appeared as a gen- 
ial guest at one of the Lambs' gam- 
bols! 

Prince's prestige in the record world 
was at its height between 1910 and 
1920. In those years, the Columbia 
record catalog contained a photo- 
graph of Prince as a smooth-shaven 
man of about forty (he had worn a 
mustache in earlier years, as is shown 
in a 1904 picture of the Columbia 
Band) and the photo was accompanied 
•by the following information: 

Charles A. Prince, musical lirector for 
the Columbia Graphophone Company and 
conductor of Prince's Band and Prince's 
Orchestra, is one of the most accomp- 
lished and experienced orchestral direc- 
tors for musical record work in the world. 
Columbia band and orchestral records 
are so obviously superior to all others 
on the Market that the fact scarcely 
needs to be commented upon here. Mr. 


Prince is, in addition, a composer of ex- 
ceptional gifts, a number of his brilliant 
marches and cleverly conceive! descrip- 
live numbers appearing in our catalog. 

Then followed a list of compositions 
by Prince, which included “Around 
the Christmas Tree,” “Bell Buoy 
March,” “Cuckoo and Canary,” “Med- 
ley Two-Step,” “Panama Exposition 
March” and “Suffragette Militante 
March.” Although never a “March 
King” — after all, there was only one 
John Philip Sousa! — Charlie Prince 
made a respectable showing, compos- 
ing lively martial music. And he may 
have consoled himself for his com- 
parative obscurity as a march writer 
with the knowledge that any number 
of listeners considered the Columbia 
records by Prince’s Band better than 
the Victors by Sousa. Incidentally, 
Sousa appears to have been the first 
to use “canned music” as a token of 
contempt for recorded sound. During 
the earlier years of his band's record- 
ing activities, he didn’t take the 
trouble to conduct it himself, but 
simply allowed a sub-conductor such 
as Arthur Pryor, to direct some of its 
members and use the Sousa name 
when they played into the hom. 

More enlightening than the sketch 
just quoted was the following article 
in Columbia’s record supplement for 
September. 19.19: 

"Class in American History!" 

"Name the Presidents of the United 
States.” 

"George Washington, John Adams. . 



A 1904 photograph of the Columbia band, Charles A. Prince, its conductor, is 
the fifth man in the front row. 
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RECORDS WANTED 


OLD RECORDS by the ‘■Carter Fam- 
ily", wanted. — Harvey Fink, Watertown. 
Wisconsin. (13061 


Wanted: Victor Record #6232. 
Nocturne In B Flat (Paderewski). 
Columbia Record #17286. Nipcht 
ingale And The Rose (Rimsky-Korsa- 
kov). — William Thailing, 5111 Guy 
Avenu-e, Cleveland 27, Ohio. dl2l3 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Choice Collection. Thousands of 
records. Mail auctions. Free lists. — 
A. H. Sles, 92-11 35th Avenue. Jack- 
son Heights 72, N. Y. d!2029L 


I AM WEEDING OUT my collection 
and will issue tree monthly lists of de- 
leted vocal and operate records for sale 
at decent and reasonable prices. — Milt 
Weiss, 715 Dickinson St., Memphis, Tenn. 

<13699 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

f3084 


WILL BUY phonograph records, col- 
lections or dealers' stock, any amount, 
made before mu. Have many for sale. 
Send wants.— J. Schneider, 128 W. 66, 
N. T. C.. N Y. d6829 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonlum, 
‘Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn. N. Y. 

f 124201 


100% EUROPEAN LISTS of selected 
vocal operatic records. Many rarities. 
Free lists on request. Wants applied. — 
Collectors’ Haven, 148 Hancock Street. 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. ja3483 


ORIGINAL RECORDS, 1900-11)25, Fa- 
mous Arusts of tn« past. Interesting 
premium otters. Free lists. — Universal, 
Box 32, Allsion, Mass. d3403 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors’ items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V 
O'Brien, 402 First Ave., Newiown Square. 
Pennsylvania. o 120061 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hlrsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. o 122511 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to just good "listening." 
Barge varied stock. Please state 
"wants". For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 502 East 
88th St. N, Y. C. 29, N. Y. aofiSSOl 


Attention Record Collectors: In- 
augurating auction sales. Rare and 
cut-out vocal records. Free lists'. — 
C. Brown, 1375 East 18th St., Brook- 
lyn 30, N. Y. ja3825 

For Sale: Judy Garland, Marlene 
Dietrich Broadcasts — Micro groove or 
78RPM. — ARG. Box 341, Cooper 
Station, N. Y. C.. N. Y. f3483 


HAVE YOU CARUSO RECORD worth 
$25? Price Guide to Collector's Records 
(1953 edition) lists artists, numbers, 
values: 7500 items. 82.50 postpaid, — 
American Record Collectors' Exchange, 
825 Seventh Avenue. New York 19. N. Y. 

myG829 


THOUSANDS of used records, nil var- 
ieties; send wants. — Perry’s, 3914 Van 
Buren, Culver City, Calif, [36a2 


And there you have the first great 
progenitor of Charles Adams Prince, me 
urai aim omy great American uonancinr 
who has mucie a me smuy of concluding 
and recording, ana wno is responsible 
fur so many of tne instrumental ana vocai 
masterpieces made m the laboratories ot 
the Columbia Grapnopnone Company, 

Charles naams jyrmce fnameu Mum 
ins famous Presidential relative), eon- 
uu-etor ol Prince's Orchestra, prince's 
tiana, Cue Columbia Orchestra ana uanu, 
ana responsible for tne perfection of 
many omer Columbia organizations, is 
one ot tne most popular, as wen as 
original, stand-bys ot the Columbia or- 
ganization. His father a New England 
lankee, his mother a native of New 
Yoriv, i-rince was born in San Francisco. 
Therefore, geographically speaking, he is 
the AU-American conaucior. 

Prince claims his first interest in music 
came from the days when his mother, 
who was very fond of the theater, took 
him to local shows. The shows were 
good, but young Charlie found himself 
much more interested in watching the 
conductor of the orchestra and the play- 
ing of the musicians. It was in tne 
darkened theater thaL Prince first decided 
that conducting would be more appealing 
than following his father's business, 
which is, by the way, a successful fruit 
canning institution in the great West. 

Within a very few years Prince "took 
to the road" and confesses that he 
traveled with circuses, minstrel shows 
and legitimate comedies several years 
before he arrived in New York and came 
in touch with the Columbia Company. 

At that time, about 1N95, all vocal re- 
cords were made with piano accompani- 
ment. As Prince was then (as he is to- 
day) a born accompanist, he secured a 
position with the- Columbia, and played 
all the accompaniments for the most 
famous singers of the day. When or- 
chestral accompaniments became the 
order of the day, Prince was elected to 
organize an orchestra and band, which, 
from those early days to the present 
time, has made Columbia and all other 
recording history. 

"A Prince of good fellows" is no play 
on -words when referring to the famous 
conductor. He is as popular inside as 
outside the Columbia circle. The Lambs 
Club never gives a gambol without 
Prince's Orchestra in front of the stage. 
Prince has also been a member of the 
Friars Club and is active in the New 
York Athletic Club. 

Music is his Muse and automobiling his 
amusement! 

Practically the only conductor who has 
spent his entire career in the recording 
field, Prince has unquestionably been 
one of the moving spirits which have 
made Columbia records what they are to- 
day. The Stellar Quartet, for instance, 
is another of Prince’s musical children. 
His remarkable plan ism enables Prince 
to go over selections and instruct the 
perfect interpretation before artists 
stand before the horn. This he does 
over and over with tireless interest — his 
one aim being a perfect record. 

We asked Mr. Prince the other day 
what his ideas for the future of Columbia 
records were. He replied: "Look back 
over the past twenty years and ■compare 
the perfection of product today with 
what it was in those days. Now, look 
ahead twenty years and imagine what 
Columbia records will be then. T know 
no more than you, but what I can do to 
make them be what they will be I wilt!" 

Conductors may come and conductors 
may go, but, may we hope, for the pride 
of Columbia, Prince may go on forever. 

To Be Continued 


Choice records for collectors; fine 
condition; moderate prices. Vocal, 
operatics, old ballads, popular. All 
originals. Send for free lists. State 
special interests. — Heyinan, 528 East 
3rd St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. ja3027 


VIOLINS 


FOR SALE: 4 old violins, made in 16th 
and 17th century. — A. H. Frye, Rte. 1. 
Nickerson, Kans. d!401 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


FOR SALE: 5UU Regina, 16 %" discs. 
10U Kecina, 27" aisc;>, aiso other sizea 
and makes, send for lists. Send for my 
tune disc Warn. List, offering premium 
prices for certain tunes. Wanted; Mira 
music boxes playing 6%" and 9i4" discs. 
— lnsiey C. Looker, south Maple Ave., 
Basking Ridge, N. J. d3487 


FOR SALE: Regina disc, 15%", $1 ea. 
—Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond. Va. 

f4823 


MUSIC BOXES WANTED 


WANT ALL KINDS of music boxes, 
regardless of condition. Also any steel 
disc records or Swiss, cylinders, original 
pictures & catalogues. Describe briefly. 
Veteran starting hobby.— G. P. Battley, 
2749 Macomb St., N. W., Washington 8, 
D. U. 16506 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime,, everything. 
Catalog 15c. — Fore's 3151 High, Denver 
5, Colorado. o 124201 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct Imports, $1.80. — Jules Wolff, 
74 Worthstreet, New York. ap6844 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts, old, post cards, and ad- 
vertising cards.— Elmer Moore, 1035 17th 
Street. Santa Monica. Calif. damn 

WANT ALL TYPES of old music box- 
es, coin operated and otherwise. Write, 
quote best price, and picture, if possible. 
—George Trambiias, 3126 Elliott Ave. 
Seattle 1, Washington. Jel28291 


WANTED: Wurlitzer automatic player 
piano rolls. Rolls for Aeolian player or- 
gan, Celestina and Mandolina organs. 
State condition and price. I will not bid. 
— C. A. Duncan, 347 E. Redondo Beach 
Blvd., Gardena. Calif. ja3445 


WANTED: Edison. Columbia, cylinder 
phonographs, cylinder records, hooks, 
catalogs on same. Small horns. Repro- 
ducers Nugent, 12 North Third. Rich- 
mond, Va. f 3023 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY; Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac" 
McClintock, Fiddlin' John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc.— 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr.. San 
Mateo, Calif. dl28402 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Amreles 
12, Calif. d3863 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1S50. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
Write your wants.— Fore’s, H-3151 High, 
Denver 5, Colorado. jlyl26121 


PHONOGRAPHS 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, parts, 
records, catalogs, bought, sold, exchang- 
ed. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 
Virginia. ap6844 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, parts, 
small horns, reproducers, records, cata- 
logs. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond. 
Virginia. . . ap6084 
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CHARLES ADAMS PRINCE 

By JIM WALSH 


i PART II 

(Continued from the December issue) 


Some of Charlie Prince's personal 
traits are barely touched on in this 
quotation. Although he could be an 
enthusiastic and tireless worker, he 
was not hipped on the subject. Motor- 
ing is described as his amusement, 
but the eternally youthful-spirited 
Billy Murray recalls that Prince like- 
wise shared Billy's passion for base- 
ball. Both were devoted to the New 
York Yankees, or Highlanders, as 
they were known in the early years of 
this century, and when an unusually 
important game was scheduled and 
Billy had a recording date at Colum- 
bia, he and Prince would enter into 
an amiable conspiracy, 

Billy would 'phone to the recording 
director, Victor Emerson, or some 
other studio official, and say: “I'm 
awfully sorry but I've taken a ter- 
rible cold and I just can’t sing today. 
I think maybe I can get there to- 
morrow or the next day." The official 
would reply: “Too bad! Well, make 
it as soon as you can!” Billy had the 
knack of deepening his voice and 
making it sound as if he were in the 
first stage of pneumonia. But his 
tones would be perfectly clear when 
he called up Charlie Prince a few 
moments later and said: “All set, 
Charlie! Let’s go!” Thereupon, Prince 
would suddenly discover that he didn't 
feel well enough to work that day and 
he and Billy would get together and 
shout frenzied' encouragement to the 
Highlanders. 

In this respect, Billy says, Prince 
was the exact opposite of the late 
Eddie King, who was in charge of Vic- 
tor's popular recording, activities for 
many years. King, a saturnine person 
with what the noiV-smoking Billy 
calls “a chronic cigarette cough,” 
was a zealot for hard work. On one 
occasion, the Victor Military Band, 
directed by King, was engaged to 
play at the opening of a World's 
Series. The Eight Famous Victor 
Artists went along, too. After the 
band -and . the Eight had performed, 
the troupe settled down to enjoy the 
game, but King began leading his 
musicians from the park. 


MUSIC BOXES I 

From December 20th to January 30th my shop J 
will be closed. However, my mall will be for- s 
warded and I will answer any Important I 
letters pertaining to music boxes, etc. o 

After Feb. 1st. I will again be of service to you. I 

GEORGE A. BIDDEN j 
Barrington, Rhode Island j 


“What's the matter, Eddie?” Billy 
exclaimed. “Aren't you going to see 
the game?” 

King turned around, gave Billy a 
disgusted look, and snapped: “I'm not 
a fanatic, like you fellows! I've got 
work to do.” Then he and his down- 
cast bandsmen left the park. 

The lovable Mr. Murray, by all 
odds one of the most confirmed base- 
ball enthusiasts of his time, will never 
be able to find King's attitude any- 
thing but incomprehensible. Billy 
used to slip away from recording en- 
gagements to join the Yankees on 
their spring training trips. Once or 
twice' he played right field for them 
in exhibition games. He also played 
regularly on a theatrical baseball 
club — the Long Island Good Hearted 
Thespians Society — known for short 
as the Lights. For many years he 
prided himself on knowing every 
player on all sixteen teams in the 
two big leagues, and he was always 
a welcome visitor to any club's bench. 
When Billy goes to heaven he'll be 
bitterly disappointed if he doesn't 
find some red-hot baseball scheduled 
say, a Celestial Series between the 
Pearly Gates Pirates and the Walls 
of Jasper Giants! 

No, Billy Murray couldn't under- 
stand Eddie King's indifference to 
baseball — and neither could Charlie 
Prince!. Incidentally, Billy also recalls 
that Prince and Cesare Sodero, Edi- 
son's musical director for many years, 
were alike in one respect. Both had 
an uncanny sense of pitch. Frequent- 
ly, walking down the street, either 
would listen to a church bell, an auto- 
mobile horn or some other noise, and 
tell his .companions just what key the 
sound was in. They frequently put on 
this performance for Billy and, as far 
as he could tell, never made a mis- 
take. 

Ill 

Just when Prince became a member 
of the Columbia organization isn’t 
clear. The article I have quoted says 
that the conductor-pianist-composer 
“came into touch with the Columbia 
company . . . about 1895.” However, 
Columbia's first headquarters was in 
Washington, and it did not move its 
offices to New York until 1897. If 
Prince’s acquaintance with the com- 
pany began after its leaving Wash- 
ington for New York, it can hardly 
have occurred so early as 1895. Fred 
Hager was in charge of Columbia's 
band and orchestral recordings for a 


time in the late 1890 's, and Tom Clark 
had held the position prior to that. 
Mr. Hager once told me that Prince 
was chosen to head the band and 
orchestra after he (Hager) left 
Columbia to go with another company. 
No Columbia Band or Orchestra is 
listed in the Columbia catalogs from 
1896 to 1899, but the house orchestra 
appears in the latter year. The bands 
included Gilmore's (conducted by Vic- 
tor Herbert) and Sousa's Grand Con-* 
cert group. Even in 1901 all the band 
records bear the Sousa and Gilmore 
names, but there is a long list of 
Columbia Orchestra records, directed 
by a highly praised but unidentified 
conductor — presumably Prince. Says 
the 51 -year-old catalog. 

“Every musician in this great 
orchestra has been selected with 
special reference to the creation of 
an organization representing the 

♦Jl J a o o w o «■»<) tl «* U O I 

Antique 

| MUSIC BOXES 

For Sale 

Laroest Assortment in existence 
All aro old instruments in perfect condition 
All sizes & types from $50 to $5000 
ALSO EXPERT REPAIRING 


BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Avenue, Pelham 65, N. Y. 

( Originally established In Switzerland- in 1S25J-' 



THE OLD MUSIC STORE 

Musical Antiquities in Working Condition 
Esther Skerritt Sanders 
DEANSRORO, N. Y. 

tfx 
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highest achievement in our art. Its 
leader has shown remarkably good 
taste in choosing the 'brightest music 
of modern times.” (Fred Hager by 
that time had become associated -with 
the Globe Record Company, later ab- 
sorbed by Columbia, which turned out 
the Climax discs.) 

Records by the Columbia Band and 
Orchestra soon became one of the 
standard features of the company’s 
catalog. They were of almost every 
type — overtures, snippets from, 
opera and symphony, arrangements 
of well know concert songs and pop- 
ular tunes, descriptive specialties, 
“trombone smears,” ragtime — the 
gamut of instrumental music. Prince’s 
personal popularity and his growing 
reputation as a skilful and painstak- 
ing conductor enabled him to engage 
and retain some of the best musicians 
of the time — such experts as Vin- 
cent Buono, cornet; Leo Zimmerman, 
trombone; George Schweinfest and 
Marshall P. Lufsky, flute and piccolo; 
Arthur Bergh and George Stehl (he 
later spelled it Stell), violinists; 
Thomas Mills, xylophone and bells; 
Howard Kopp, xylophone, bells and 
drums; Thomas Hughes and William 
Tuson, clarinet, and Charles Schuetze, 
harp. 

Prince himself sometimes played the 
piano in duets or trios with other 
Columbia artists, and he provided the 
organ accompaniment for Mill’s chimes 
rendition of “Adeste Fidelis.” But, 
oddly enough, he seems never to have 
made a solo record under his own 
name. However, he did play several 
celesta solos, using the disguise — 
not a hard one to penetrate! — of 
“Charles Adams.” And he was the 
composer of "Edna Mazurka,” issued 
in December, 1906, as an orchestra 
bells solo by Mills. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the 
director sometimes acted as a foil to 
popular comedians. When the late 
Frank Tinney made “Frank Tinney’s 
First Record” (No. A1854) he was 
assisted by Prince in the familiar role 
of the orchestra leader who is the butt 
of the footlight favorite’s wit. Prince 
also acted the “professor” in some of 
Steve Porter’s Irish specialties, such 
as “Flanagan at the Vocal Teacher’s,” 
and in an occasional Len Spencer 
comic offering. Most of the times 
that his rather thin, high-pitched 
tones were heard replying to the 
comedian, he got no label credit and 
the record owner had no idea who was 
speaking. 

IV 

For a few years, beginning around 
1904, Prince teamed up with the 
amazingly ingenious Leonard Spencer 
in writing clever, if somewhat obvious, 
specialties that were recorded by the 
Columbia Band. The descriptions of 
some of these masterworks sound 
downright fascinating. For instance, 
No. 1550, “Cumming’s Indian Con- 
gress at Coney Island:” 

Fiv© hundred Indians, representing 
forty-two tribes, living in tepees and 
wigwams; admission, twenty-five cents. 
Grand entree of the Indians and Mexi- 
cans, preceded by the Carlisle Indian 
Band. Princess Wininah, the champion 
rifle shot of the world. Indian sham battle 


and realistic scene, introducing the war 
song, the attack of the Mexicans, who 
are routed amidst the yells and whoops 
of the Indians, who celebrate by their 
battle cry of Victory. A record of thrill- 
ing interest — Spencer and Prince. 

Or how about No. 1563, “Departure 
of a Hamburg-American Liner?” 

Those who have witnessed the de- 
parture from our shores of one of the 
great ocean -greyhounds will be impressed 
with the striking realism of this record, 
lhe big whistle sounds the time of de- 
parture; the windlasses holnt the lust of 
the late arriving baggage. "All ashore 
going ashore." The band plays popular 
airs from th© Fatherland; friends on the' 
pier shout farewells and adieus; and the 
giant liner backs into midstream, while 
the excitement increases. The music of 
the band is drowned in the cheering. 

Or, for still another example, No. 
1548, "In Cheyenne Joe's Cowboy 
Tavern:” 

A realistic descriptive record depicting 
a scene in the famous Rocky Mountain 
tavern, which was one of the features of 
th© Pan-American Exposition, and has 
since been removed to the Coney Island 
Bowery. The outside barker invites the 
passing ones to stop and enjoy the hospi- 
tality of the tavern. Th© cowboy orches- 
tra plays a characteristic overture. Bill 
Brindle, a cowboy waiter, sings a rollick- 
ing drinking song, in which the habitues 
of the tavern join heartily, expressing 
their approval by volleys of pistol shots 
and cowboy yells, given in a typical 
western style. It is a decidedly novel 
and entertaining record. 

It must have been! But of course 
pot-boilers of this sort gave no indica- 
tion of Prince’s real musical attain- 
ments. 

Another "descriptive specialty,” 
which would have more than a touch 
of historical intei’est nowadays, was 
"The Capture of the Forts at Port 
Arthur,” issued in November, 1904, 
on ten-inch disc No. 1865 and XP cyl- 
inder No. 32579. This was a repre- 
sentation of one of the battles of the 
Russo-Japanese war in which Japan, 
greatly to the pleasure of most Amer- 
icans, gave czarist Russia a bad beat- 
ing; 

A scene from one of the Russian forts, 
with cannonading, shots and shrieks of 
shells. The Russian Band is heard play- 
ing the National Anthem, and as the 
cannonading becomes fiercer and fiercer, 
the Russian troops are found retreating, 
the music of the band dying away in the 
distance. ’Mid the shriek of shells the 
Japanese approach, headed by their band 
playing their national air, and the band 
gradually approaches to take possession 
of the forts, amid loud cries of "Banzai," 
their triumphant war-cry, which means 
"May the Mikado ‘Live One Thousand 
Years." The suggestion and the plan of 
this record were furnished by a member 
of the Japanese legation, of New York, 
and the record was made under his di- 
rection. 

In the many years since that record 
was made, the United States has 
fought and won a war with Japan, and 
peace has been officially proclaimed, 
several years after the end of hostili- 
ties, as this article is ‘being prepared. 
During the period in which the Japan- 
ese victory was popular in this coun- 
try, Prince’s Band recorded the 
“Japanese National March,” with a 
vocal refrain in Japanese. It was 
norm be r 3147 and was listed in May, 
1905. I obtained a copy a good many 
years ago, and my brother Chad and 
I became obsessed with curiosity to 
find out who the singer was. The 
late Frank Dorian, who had been with 
Columbia almost from its beginning, 


made a valiant effort to help us, but 
all he could do was come up with the 
report: "It was just a Jap, whose 
name wasn’t considered of sufficient 
interest to be preserved in ou-r files.” 
Perhaps the singer was the member 
of the Japanese legation who sug- 
gested the "Capture of Port Arthur” 
record. This disc was responsible for 
my brother’s beginning to teach him- 
self Japanese from a textbook. 

Another descriptive specialty, which 
must have had a painful historical 
interest to many Americans, especi- 
those living in California, was 
‘The Destruction of San Francisco,” 
played by Prince’s Military Band and 
issued _ late in 1906 on both cylinders 
and discs. The composition, it goes 
without saying, commemorated and to 
some extent duplicated the sounds of 
the awesome San Francisco earth- 
quake of the preceding April: 

A record of permanent historical interest 
is "The Destruction of San Francisco," 
arranged by Chris. Praetorius, and im- 
pressively executed -by Prince’s Military 
Band. The auditor becomes a spellbound 
ear- witness of the appalling upheaval at 
the Grlden Gate. High edifices tumble 
with deafening violence; gas and water 
-mains burst; an awful cry of "Fire'" 
sweeps the panic stricken city amid 
frantic appeals for water; martial law 
declared; commanding officers menacing; 
mandate to shoot, "Kill everyone caught 
ransacking the ruins;” mournful music 
of the military requiem for the bereaved 
city. A memorable record. 

Charlie and his boys probably were 
hard put to it to get all those events 
into a record made by crowding a 
comparatively few performers around 
a horn! And here’s a suspicion that 
hadn’t previously occurred to me. 
That "Chris. Praetorious” as the name 
of the arranger sounds suspiciously 
like a pseudonym for Charles Prince. 
The initials are the same; Chris, sug- 
gests Charles, and by comparing the 
Latin word "Praetor” and its deriva- 
tives with Prince, the suspicion be- 
comes almost a certainty. It might 
have been appropriate for the occa- 
sion to refer to Prince’s Military Band 
as the Praetorian Guard! 

One more picturesque example of 
the Spencer-Prince partnership will be 
mentioned before I pass to other phas- 
es of the Distinguished conductor’s 
career. Among my favorite records is 
“Seeing New York; or Taking a Trip 
on the Rubberneck Coach,” recorded 
by Len Spencer, with the backing of 
Prince’s Orchestra', on April 27, 1906. 
Less than three minutes long, it gives 
the hearer a personally conducted 
tour to the more important features 
of the New York City of almost half 
a century ago. We visit Cooper Union, 
Tammany Hall (and hear the embat- 
tled Democrats roaring “Tammany”), 
the Bowery, and Chinatown; grin at 
the men gathered to catch a glimpse 
of the ladies’ ankles when the wind 
blows around the Flatiron Building, 
and even catch a barbed reference 
to the great life insurance scandal of 
1905. Of course, the new-fangled 
motorized "rubberneck coach” breaks 
down at the end, and the passengers 
are advised, in the words of a 1906 
popular song, to “Take a Car.” Equal- 
ly of course, somebody yells "Get a 
horse!” 
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RECORDS WANTED 

i For si 


WANTED: Transcription' s, Armed 
Forces Radio Service Recordings & etc. 
By Sanrniy Kaye, Guy Lombardo & Ink 
Spots. Money no object. — Paul Adams, 
30 Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. dl20061 

WANTED: New York Philharmonic 
Symphony recordings of the broadcasts 
made in the year 1933-1934, 1935-1936 

wanted. Send list quoting condition, re- 
cording speed, and requested price to: — 
Eugenia Gale, 656 West 254 Street, New 
York 71, N. Y. Jal692 

RECORDS FOR SALE 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley. 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

f3084 


FREE LISTS of Record Collector’s 
items issued monthly. — Raymond Schin- 
hofen, 3503 Colby St., Pittsburgh 14, Pa. 

jal82l 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

fl24201 

100% EUROPEAN LtSTS of selected 
vocal operatic records. Many rarities. 
Free lists on request. Wants applied. — 
Collectors' Haven, 148 Hancock Street, 
Broo klyn 16, N, Y. Ja3483 

ORIGINAL RECORDS, iyuu-1925. Fa- 
mous Artists or tn« past. Interesting 
premium offers. Free lists. — Universal, 
Box 32, Allston, Mass. mh3403 

FOR SALE: Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, Jazz. 19uu-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V 
O’Brien, 402 First Ave., Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. o 120»61 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. lf-e 
lists. Collections bought. — tl, U.i-m-ii- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave.. J«rs.-y Cu> 6. 
New Jersey. o 122611 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From -col- 
lectors’ items to just good "listening.'’ 
Large varied stock. Please state 
"wants". For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service. 502 East 
88th St. N, Y. C. 29, N Y. ap688Ql 

Attention Record Collectors: In- 
augurating auction sales. Rare and 
cut-out vocal records. Free lists. — 
C. Brown, 1375 East 18th St., Brook- 
lyn 30, N. Y. ja3825 

For Sale: Judy Garland, Marlene 
Dietrich Broadcasts — Microgroove or 
78RPM. — ARG. Box 341. Cooper 
Station, N.Y.C., N. Y. f3483 

HAVE YOU CARUSO RECORD worth 
$25? Price Guide to Collector’s Records 
(1953 edition) lists artists, numbers, 
values; 7500 items. $2.50 postpaid. — 
American Record Collectors’ Exchange, 
825 Seventh Avenue, New York 19. N. Y. 
my6829 

THOUSANDS of used records, all var- 
ieties; send wants. — Perry’s. 3914 Van 
Buren, Culver City, Calif. £3652 

Choice records for collectors; fine 
condition; moderate prices. Vocal, 
operatics, old ballads, popular. All 
originals. Send for free lists. State 
special interests. — Heyman, 628 East 
3rd St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. ja3027 


ORGANS FOR SALE 

MELODEONS; small organs. Beautiful 
restored instruments. Expert repairing. 
Reasonable prices. — C-sharp Hobby Shop. 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich 

Je6675 


appeared under the Columbia house 
name, with no indication of the identx 
ity of the man in charge. The first 
disc I can find on which the organiza- 
tion is called Prince’s Military Band 
rather than the Columbia Band is No. 
3053, containing one of Sousa’s 
marches, "The Diplomat.” This record 
was issued early in 1905, just after 
Columbia had taken the rather con- 
fusing step of changing the number- 
ing of its single-faced discs. These 
had been numbered from 1 to 1910 
(the latter was “Teasing Medley,” by 
Columbia Band), and this arrange- 
ment continued through January, 
1905. Then, in February, the numbers 
skipped to 3019. (Those from 3000 to 
3018 had already been used for a 
Jewish series.) Why it was decided 
to bypass all numbers in the 2000 
series I don’t know. Possibly they had 
been used already for some type of 
foreign language listing. 

After February, 1905, the Colum- 
bia Band faded out in favor of 
Prince's Military Band, to take ad- 
vantage of the prestige afforded by 
the reputation of its conductor. 
Prince’s Orchestra di dn ’ t m ake its 
appearance until October, 1905, with 
No. 3249, a lively version of the rag- 
time classic, “St. Louis Tickle.” I 
find it amusing that when American 
Columbia records were repressed in 
England under the Columbia-Rena 
label, the name of Prince was changed 
to King — obviously to make it ap- 
pear that discs by “King’s” Military 
Band or Orchestra were played by 
King Edward’s own organizations. 
In this respect, Charles Prince could 
have truthfully asserted — but he 
probably knew nothing of the practice 
— that he was one Prince who had be- 
come a king. (As a small boy pre- 
occupied with thoughts of records and 
recording artists, Paul Lincke’s 
“Egyptian Serenade,” “Amina,” play- 
ed by Prince’s Band, was one of my 
favoi'ites, and my imagination equalled 
the Columbia-Rena feat, or perhaps 
even improved on it. I was a devotee 
of the “Tn the Land of Wonderful 
Dreams” comic strip, and imagined 
Prince’s Band to be the private 
property of the Princess who was one 
of the constant companions of Little 
Nemo in Windsor McCay’s beautiful 
drawings. Thus Prince’s Band became 
Princess’ Band!) 

For some obscure reason, Columbia- 
Rena records by the Peerless Quartet 


PHONOGRAPHS 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS. parts, 
records, catalogs, bought, sold, exchang- 
ed. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 
Virginia. ap6S44 

WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts. Old post cards, and early 
model typewriters. — Elmer Moore. 1035 
17th Street, Santa Monica, Calif. Je6276 

WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, parts, 
small horns, reproducers, records, cata- 
logs. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond. 
Virginia. . . ap6084 
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EDISON cylinder phonograph, Morn 
ing Glory horn, $25. Edison cylinder, 
4 mi., Morning Glory horn, $30. Edison 
cylinder, built-in horn, one only, $15. 
Victor disc, built-in horn, one only, $10. 
50 Edison, thick disc records, $10. 100 $20. 
— Karr Museum, Stanberry, Mo. jal443 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 

FOR SALE: 5UU Regina. 15^" discs, 
luu Kegina, 27" aiso&. Also other sizes 
and makes. Send for lists. Send for my 
tune disc Warn List, offering premium 
prices tor certain tunes. Wanted: Mira 
music boxes playing 6%" and MY*" discs. 
— Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave., 
Basking Ridge, N. J. mh3487 

FOR SALE: Regina disc, 15^", $1 ea. 
—Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, Va. 
f4823 

MUSIC BOXES WANTED 


WANT ALL KINDS of music boxes, 
regardless of condition. Also any steel 
disc records or Swiss, cylinders, original 
pictures & catalogues. Describe briefly. 
Veteran starting hobby. — G. P. Battley, 
2749 Macomb St., N. W., Washington 8, 

D. C. 16806 

WANT ALL KINDS of damaged music 
boxes. Parts etc. Swiss or Disc types. 
Large cylinders and large steel disc. 
Describe briefly. — Veteran’s Hobby, G. P. 
Battley, 2749 Macomb St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. mh3215 

SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime,, everything. 
Catalog 15c. — Fore's 3161 High, Denver 
5, Colorado. o 124201 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct imports, $1.80. — Jules Wolff, 

74 Worthstreet, New York. ap6844 

WANT ALL TYPES of old music box- 
es, coin operated and otherwise. Write, 
quote best price, and picture, if .possible. 
— George Trambitas, 3126 Elliott Ave. 

Seattle 1, Washington. je!28291 

WANTED: Wuriitzer automatic player 
piano rolls. Rolls for Aeolian player or- 
gan, Cslestlna and Mandollna organs. 
State condition and price. I will not bid. 
— C. A. Duncan, 347 E. Redondo Beach 

Blvd., Gardena, Calif. Ja3445 

WANTED: Edison, Columbia, cylinder 
phonographs, cylinder records, books, 
catalogs on same. Small horns. Repro- 
ducers Nugent, 12 North Third, Rich- 

mond. Va. f3023 

HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cut-out 
vocals, rare Golden Age operatics; G&T, 
Fonotipia, etc., hard to get Music Hall 
and Personality records, unusual band 
and orchestral items, imported LPs, all 
may be found on our free mailing lists. 
Write today. — Ross, Court & Co., (Can- 
ada), I2l Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont. 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 

WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac" 
MtClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
KowU Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr.. San 
Maipo, Calif. d!28402 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 

BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
Write your wants.— Fore’s, H-3151 High. 
Denver 5. Colorado. JIyl26121 

PLAYER PIANO ROLLS 

VlAYEfT pTaNcT ^OLLS^-^ atesT hits 
and old favoi'ites, all 75c. Send, for free 
list. Extra roll boxes, 4*4c. Also player 
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were labeled as- by “Prince's Male 
Quartet.” In this country, too, Prince’s 
productions appeared under many 
disguises. I hope to determine some 
day just how many different labels 
Columbia records were sold under 
from 40 to 50 years ago, but I doubt 
that anybody has made an accurate 
calculation up to now. Besides bearing 
their own familiar “Note the Notes” 
trademark, they appeared — among 
others, as Aretino, Busy Bee, Climax, 
Consolidated, Cort, D. and P., Dia- 
mond, Harvard, Harmony, Kalamazoo, 
Lakeside, Manhattan, Oxford, JRemick 
Perfection, Royal, Thomas, Sir Henri, 
Square Deal, Star, Standard and Unit- 
ed, and no doubt there were others I 
can’t think of off-hand. On most of 
these the performing organization was 
listed merely as Band or Orchestra, or 
was called Cort Band, Harmony Orches- 
tra or something similar. On Stand- 
ard and United records the Standard 
Band and Orchestra names were used 
for all such organizations, and male 
quartets became the Standard Quartet. 
Consolidated records were a later de- 
velopment which represented a merger 
of the firms producing Standard, 
Unibed, Harmony, Busy Bee and Are- 
tino records and phonographs. All 
had over-sized spindle holes, except 
the Busy Bee, which was equipped 
with a triangular turntable lug. On 
these later issues, which appear to 
have been discontinued in 1918, when 
there was a shortage of record mater- 
ials, the organizations became Consoli- 
dated Band, Orchestra and Quartet. 
But, regardless of label, most of the 
band and orchestral numbers con- 
tained Prince’s disguised work. For 
instance, I have a D. and P. record, 
“Medley of Charles K. Harris Hits,” 
supposedly played by the D. and P. 
Orchestra. But the name of the ar- 
ranger is given as Charles A. Prince! 

VI 

Until now,' these rather rambling 
remarks have treated largely of 
Prince's experiments with the less 
elevated forms of music. But, as has 
been indicated, he and his organi- 
zations did a great deal of recording 
of the higher type — not complete 
symphonies, of course, for such things 
were hardly dreamed of in the ac- 
coustic. era, 'but “snippets” from 
some of the more familiar works of 
the masters, as well as sometimes 
severely abridged versions of the war- 
horse overtures and operatic excerpts. 

In the United States, the possibility 
of recording a complete symphony 
orchestra began to be considered ser- 
iously around 1915. Already, as early 
as 1913, Arthur Nikisch had led the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
first recorded versi-on of Beethoven’s 
Fifth, issued by the English Gramo- 
phone Company’s German affiliate. 
At least another decade elapsed be- 
fore anything so ambitious was un- 
dertaken in this country, but in 1915 
Columbia began making single records 
by ' the Chicago Symphony and the 
New York Philharmonic — not, how- 
ever, fusing the ensemble’s full 
strength. , 

Victor did not engage any nation- 
ally known orchestras until late in 


1917 when the Boston organization 
directed by Dr. Karl Muck made three 
records that were announced in the 
December supplement. A month later, 
the Philadelphia Symphony, under the 
baton of Leopold Stowkowski, as the 
“New York Times” would have said, 
made its Victor debut. The company 
proudly announced it had developed 
an entirely new method of recording 
that made it possible to pi’esent “per- 
fect miniatm*e performances” by an 
orchestra of 100 players, whereas 
forty previously had been the maxi- 
mum number of musicians who could 
be used. 

In those days, phonograph com- 
panies so frequently paralleled 
each other in these “sensational 
discoveries” that I wonder if 
some bright fellow didn’t strike on a 
new process or idea and sell the rights 
simultaneously to more than one 
firm, just as Victor and Edison, for 
alt their bitter competition, sometimes 
signed artists to joint contracts. At 
any rate, in February, 1918, Columbia 
came through with its own spectacular 
method of recoixling a huge orchestra. 
Although dated February, the supple- 
ment in which the announcement was 
made was printed in November, 1917, 
before Victor’s startling discovery 
had been made public. 

A double-faced twelve-inch Columbia 
record, No. A6006, was devoted on both 
sides to Wagner's “Rienzi’s Overture,” 
played by the Columbia Symphony 
Orchestra of 90 instruments, directed 
by Charles A. Prince. Under the 
heading of “Stupendous Symphonic 
Recording,” the supplement said: 

The following record is remarkable as 
bringing together the largest number of 
instruments ever recorded at one time by 
any company. For over two years Colum- 
bia has been producing the music of the 
great symphonic orchestras — each at- 
tempt ha-s shown greater knowledge and 
skill in recording. In this supreme test 
special recording laboratory facilities 
were made, the largest orchestra ever 
assembled for such a purpose was 
brought together, and the result is an 
impressive and flawlessly perfect orches- 
tral interpretation of intense interest to 
all students and lovers of music. 

The number of players in Colum- 
bia’s “stupendous symphonic record- 
ing” actually was exceeded by the 
even 100 who took part in Victor’s 
Philadelphia Orchestra discs, but his 
'being chosen to conduct the Rienzi 
Overture probably was the high mark 
of Prince’s phonograph cai’eer. He re- 
mained with Columbia several years 
more, bu t apparently never again 
recorded with so large an ensemble. 

VII 

You will, remember that when he 
was interviewed in 1919, Prince not 
only took it for granted that great 
improvements would be made in 
Columbia recordings, dui’ing the en- 
suing twenty years, but that he would 
still be on hand, doing his part to 
make them better. Unfortunately, 
that optimistic conception was not 
fulfilled. Shortly after the first World 
War ended, a high-pressure promotor” 
(I quote a former Columbia official) 
“sold” the company the idea that its 
business could be enormously ex- 
panded and records sold with as little 
effort as it takes to pass loaves .of 


bread across the counter. Then came 
the economic dislocation of 1920-21, 
followed by the upsurge of radio in 
1922. Columbia was hard hit and, 
despite its discovery of how to make 
a record with a virtually noiseless 
surface, “went through the wringer” 
and into bankruptcy in 1923. 

The business w^as continued, but 
many of its less profitable features 
were dropped. Probably it was also 
decided as an economy measure to 
dispose of the services of some of its 
higher-salaried employees. However 
that may have been, Charles Prince 
appears to have severed his quarter 
of a century Columbia association at 
about this trying time. The last record 
by Prince’s Band, No. A3591, “Blue 
Lodge March” and “Englewood Com- 
mandery March” w^as issued in Aug- 
ust, 1922. A few months later came 
the last Prince’s Danee Orchestra 
offering — No. A3724, waltz versions 
of “Three O’Clock in the Morning” 
and “A Kiss in the Dark.” The last 
Prince's Orchestra record I have 
traced is No. A3767, “Pirouette.” 

When we next hear of Charles 
Prince it is in a comparatively ob- 
scure capacity. I have a Puritan rec- 
ord (described on the label as “Amer- 
ica's Best Record,” which it certainly 
wasn't,) on oae side of which Bob 
Thomas (a disguise for Ernest Hare) 
sings “Mickey Donohue.” On the oth- 
er, Vernon Dahlhart is heai’d in 
“You’re In Kentucky Sure As You’re 
Bom.” The accompaniment of both is 
said to be by Prince’s Orchestra. So, 
apparently Conductor Prince, after 
leaving Columbia, found a temporary, 
and probably unsatisfactory, haven 
with the little known Puritan com- 
pany — just as Walter B. Rogers, 
when he ceased to be the conductor 
of the Victor Band and Orchestra in 
1916, went first to Henry Burr’s 
short-lived Paroquette Record Com- 
pany and then to Paramount (both 
makers of vertical-cut discs) before 
he signed up with the better known 
Brunswick organization for a decade 
of rewarding work. 

Prince’s stay with Puritan was 
short. An August, 1924, issue of “The 
Billboard” contained the following 
brief item: 

PRINCE WITH VICTOR. . . Charles 
Prince of the famous Prince Orchestra, 
has been signed by the Victor Phono- 
graph Company as associated musical 
director. Ho will be at the Camden. 
•N. J., plant. Formerly he. \vas connected 
with the Columbia Graphophone Com- 
pany. : 

How long Prince stayed with Victor 
I don’t know. He was “signed up” in 
a year when it looked a§ if radio 
would liquidate the phonograph busi- 
ness, although record sales got a shot 
in the arm in 1925 as electrical re- 
cording -was introduced. I doubt that 
Prince remained long after the new- 
fangled method came in. All his 
training had been with horn record- 
ing. Josef Pasternak still headed 
Victor’s classical recording activities, 
while younger .'men like Nat Shilkret 
and Rosario Bourdon w'ere in charge 
of popular orchestral work. 

Almost abruptly, we seem to have 
reached the end of this account of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 
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Perhaps it might be well to explain what is meant 
by a coin being mechanically deposited while taking part 
in the action of the bank, in the ease of Pug Prog the 
coin is thrown from the back of the bicycle into the basket 
when the bicycle revolves. Another example is Dark town 


Battery Bank where the pitcher throws the coin to the 
catcher. In both these banks the coin is part of the action 
and at the same time automatically deposited by the 
mechanism. 


F. L. BALL 

COLLECT - BUY • SELL - EXCHANGE 
High Grade Banks and Toys for Collectors 
Mechanical Penny Banks - Still Banks 
Cap Pistols - Bell Toys - Engines & Trains 
Fire Apparatus - Circus Items - Cannons 
Old Tin and Iron Toys of Every Description 

Largest stock of old Banks 
and Toys in United States. 

Correspondence Invited 

45 Fresh Pond Lane, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 

tfo 
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CIRCUSIANA 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 

struck. All gasoline lights were then 
lowered and extinguished. Eli Bowen, 
the legless wonder, was the first one 
off the lot. 

The large torches in the menagerie, 
however, were damaged to such an 
extent that the oil leaked out of them 


MECHANICAL ANTIQUES 
WANTED 


BANKS: RARE mechanical bunks 
'anted. Price or will offer. — J. E. Nevll, 
7u0 Dixie Highway, CovingLon, Kv 

mh3272 


STEAM ENGINES from dismantled 
peanut stands, wanted. — Vic Winter-man- 
tel, Bellevue, Penna. mh6253 


[ will pay top prices for « 

MECHANICAL HANKS J 

Damaged Banks if rare will be accepted, i 
HARRY G. MILLER, Collector 1 
1418 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 1 

► H 


WANTED 

OLD PENNY MECHANICAL BANKS 
Furnish detail of description, condition and also 
your price. 

Will Trado Duplicates 

Booklet avatlablo containing all Bank Gradations, 
$1.00 

Appraisals 2% of valuo. Minimum Fee, $1 00. 
HENRY MILLER 

18 Elliot Street, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

tfc 


MECHANICAL BANKS 

Repaired, buy, sell, trade; parts fur- 
nished. coin traps lor all banks. Will 
buy broken banks and parts. 

V. D. HOWE 

395 W. Utico St., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 

ttc 


MECHANICAL BANKS & TOY PISTOLS 


Especially Want : 


MECHANICAL BANKS: 


• TURTLE 
(Sticks head out) 

• BOW-ERY BANK 

• PRESTO 
(Mouao on roof) 

• CAACERA BANK 
(Picture popa up) 

• JONAH & WHA7JC 
(Jonah ©Merges frost 
whale) 

• AMERICAN BANK 


• DING DONG BELL 
(Tin Beohanle&l) 

• BOWLING AUaEY 
BANK 

• RED REDING HOOD 

• FOOTBALL 
(Colored man kloks 
ball) 

• CLOWN ON BAB 
(Tin figure) 


(Sowing machine) 

PIBT0L8: 


• CAT • MOON FACE 

• DOCK ft TURTLE 

ft CHICKEN 
(Just out) 

Also want cast Iron horsedrawn oazrlagee 
isd animated bell ringing pull ton. 


F. H. GRIFFITH 

271 Lebanon Avenue, Pittsburgh 28, Pa 

MT. LEBANON tfc 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Large collection of rare 
antique toys, mechanical and iron. Buy, 
sell and trade. — Lennie Marvin, 3133 Lin- 
coln St., Franklin Park, 111. ja3253 


ypanfrd. . . 

Toy Banks 

TOY JOBBERS CATALOGS 

Describe fully and state price 

Thornton C. Thayer 7* wall strrbt 

NSW ^ ORk S , N. V. 


au36p 


BIG PRICES PAID FOR CERTAIN 
MECHANICAL BANKS 
List of Prices I pay, only 25 cents 


EARL ROMEY 
Box 291 Bluffton, Ind. 

tfo 




MECHANICAL PENNY BANKS 

WANTED: 

Broken ueoh&nlca) hanks and bank parts. 
STIXtL BANK - CAP PISTOLS - CANNONS 
OIBCUS ITEMS 


WILLIAM 


407 Broemo St., 


TREU 

New York 13, N. Y. 

my25c 


OLD MECHANICAL BANKS 

By IN A HAYWARD BELLOWS 
Prlco $2.50 

THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND, designed for 
the antiques dealer and the collector. Descriptions 
and evaluations make this a valuable edition. 

Order your copy from 

LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORP. 

1006 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 

mi mi intui i mi 


and they blew up. Only the heavy, 
driving rains saved it from being 
entirely destroyed by fire. 

The big top fared the worst. It 
was completely demolished and much 
damage was done to the massive rig- 
gings which were up and ready for 
the night show. The first cyclonic 
wind lifted it up like one of the gas- 
filled balloons sold on the midway, 
and then brought it crashing down 
over the seats and huge aerial appa- 
ratus, tearing the canvas into ribbons. 
Lights flew through the air exploding 
and setting fire to the huge sea of 
torn canvas. 

Had the storm struck an hour later 
there undoubtedly would have been 
many casualties. As it was, the esti- 
mated damage to show property was 
about $8,000. 

As a result of the storm, no main 
performance was given the following 
day at Muscatine, Iowa. Only the side 
show was up and open for business. 
At Ottum'vva, Iowa, a show was given 
using side walls only. And on Sep- 
tember 5, at Oskaloosa, Iowa, the new 
big top arrived and was (up in time 
for both performances. 

October 1, at Springfield, Missouri, 
marked the end of the tenting season 
for the show. From Springfield, the 
circus moved to Chicago, and all 
equipment not needed for this engage- 
ment was shipped on to winter quar- 
ters at Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

The engagement at the Coliseum, 
Chicago, began with a matinee on 
Thursday, October 6, and ended with 
a night performance on Wednesday, 
October 19. The season was officially 
at an end. 

Financially, the 1904 Season was a 
success. Statistically, the Barnum and 
Bailey Circus proved itself the “big 
one” again in covering 9,111 miles. 
Only 3 towns out of 128 missed the 
Greatest Show on Earth. 


CHARLES ADAMS PRINCE 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 

career of Charles A. Trince. After he 
left Victor, as the “New York Times” 
obituary notice said, he returned to 
his native State of California, where 
he had been born in 1869, and where, 
before his long and fatal illness, he 
“taught music.” I hope that his final 
years were happy. Although many of 
the thousands of records in which he 
had some part displayed only a pop- 
ular entertainment appeal, great num- 
bers of others were educational or ap- 
pealed to the higher reaches of the 
emotions and the intellect. Charles 
Adams Prince was a remarkable man 
— probably it would not be far wrong 
to call him a genius — and it is a pity 
that the phonograph world could not 
have had the benefit of manv more 
years of his distinguished abilities. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

GEORGE N. and AUDLEY F. DUDLEY 
(of the OSSMAN-DUDLEY TRIO) 

By JIM WALSH 


This should be an easy article to 
write. 

About all I shall have to do is 
compose a few introductory para- 
graphs, then copy portions of several 
letters I have received from a charm- 
ing lady, Florence Taylor Dudley 
(Mrs. George N. Dudley) , and ac- 
company the quotations with occa- 
sional explanatory comment of my 
own. 

But, simple as the job seems, the 
result should have one important ef- 
fect. The “mystery* 1 which for years 
has surrounded the Ossman-Dudley 
Trio in the minds of thousands of 

WORLD WIDE RECORD 
& MUSIC AGENCY 

2034 North Third Street, 
Milwaukee (12) Wisconsin 

Collectors’ phonograph records: cylinders, 
discs. Lateral. Hill and Dale; all 
makes. Old catalogs 

For collectors libraries, museums, radio 
and TV stations; ghost and gag 
Machines, parts and reproducers for 
cylinders. 

The largest collection of Americana 
available. Jazz-Swing- Ragtime. Class- 
ical Operatic. Vocal and Instrumental. 


f WANTED ] 

i FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION j 

RECORDS | 

of GREAT SINGERS on I 
the following labels: | 

! * COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- j 

I CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with ? 
red and gold and black and silver I 
labels. j 

I k- VICTOR, red seal, single-faced, with 
! "'MONARCH, DE LUXE & GRAND 
PRIZE labels. 

* INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofcno, DIsque Zono- 
phone, 

* FOREIGN LARELS, such as ODE- 
ON. FONOT1PLA, G. & T., etc. 

* "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers. Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

* Old record catalogs. 

Persons offering material not specified 
ibove or seeking information, are re- 
quested to enclose a stamped envelope 
for reply. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenuo 

Valhalla, New York 

.... tfz 


record collectors will be a mystery 
no longer. 

In 1948 I wrote a series of HOB- 
BIES articles about the late Vess L. 
Ossman, widely known in the 1890’s 
and the early 1900’s as “The Banjo 
King.” One of the subjects I men- 
tioned was my inability up to that 
time to find out who had played with 
Ossman in the Ossman-Dudley Trio. 
Perhaps it would be well to quote 
briefly what I said in the November, 
1948, issue: 

“In 1906 Vess came through with 
another innovation — the Ossman-Dud- 
ley Trio, consisting of himself as 
banjoist, and two other talented play- 
ers, one a master of the mandolin 
and the other of the harp-guitar. The 
guitar player may have been Roy 
Butin or it could have been Parke 
Hunter, who could play just about 
anything. The mandolinist must have 
been named Dudley, but I’ve never 
been able to find out WHAT Dudley. 
At one time I suspected the late S. H. 
Dudley, the Hayden Quartet baritone, 
but he assured me it wasn’t he. That 
there was a ‘Mr. Dudley’ is shown by 
the Edison cylinder list for December, 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

OF 

RARE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS bj 
great ftnl*u of the put can be bought at YOUU 
OWN PRICE at our Mail AucUona. All bidders 
receive free oi oharge the selling price of each lot 
after the sale. Write for lists. 

Single rarities and entire collections 
purchased for cash 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 
Room 1135, DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 

Ertahllshed 1938 tfo 


"Rolls now available for SEEBURG 
and other 65-note automatic pianos. 
Old and new standard and popular 
songs. 

WRITE FOR LISTS, ETC. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK 
824 E. 165th St., New York, N. Y. 

auSoc 


| “The Curious History j 
of Music Boxes ” I 

By MOSORIAK & HECKERT j 

INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR 
OF MUSIC BOXES 

$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 

j HOBBIES BOOK DEPT, j 


j 1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. j 


1910, in which ‘The Entrance of Top- 
sy’ scene from ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ 
is by Len Spencer and Company. The 
cast of characters includes ‘Messrs. 
Ossman and Dudley’ as banjo players. 

I asked Mrs. Mulligan, Mr. Ossman’s 
daughter, if she knew anything about 
Dudley, and she replied: ‘i recall 
hearing Pop speak of ‘Dudley,’ but 
remember nothing about him.’ 

“The Ossman - Dudley Trio made 
several catchy records, the most pop- 
ular of which was their Victor of 
‘St. Louis Tickle’ — certainly one of 
the most captivating bits of ragtime 
ever put on wax. Other good sellers 
were ‘Chicken Chowder,’ ‘Dixie Girl’ 
and ‘Koontime Kaffee Klatsch.’ The 
Victor record catalog for September, 
1908, commented on the trio’s records: 

“ ‘A novel feature of our instru- 
mental list, which has been a most 
successful one. Trios by banjo, man- 
dolin and harp-guitar — very loud, yet 
without a suspicion of harshness. Mr. 
Ossman, whose ability as a banjoist 
is well known, has associated himself 
with two famous players of string in- 
struments, and tne combination has 
made some extremely pleasing rec- 
ords. the harp-guitar gives a support 
to the other instruments which is de- 
cidedly effective.’ ” 

It seems odd that S. H. Dudley 
(Sam H. Bous) couldn’t remember 
the names of the Ossman-Dudley Trio 
members, since he was assistant man- 
ager of the Victor artist and reper- 
toire department for years> besides 
being catalog editor. He no doubt 
wrote the description 1 have just 
quoted. On second thought, perhaps 
it isn’t so baffling that he didn’t re- 
member, for some thirty years elapsed 
between the making of the trio’s rec- 
ords and my putting the question to 
him. A man who has dealt with hun- 
dreds of artists and thousands of rec- 
ords is entitled to a little forgetful- 
ness after a generation has gone. 

As time went on, I despaired of 



For the Record Collector 


I have a customer in Michigan that wrote mo as 
follows "It suro was great to yet those records of 
Nat Wills, Billy Murray, Henry iiurr, Frank Stanley, 
The l>nn jo solos of Vess Osman, Fred Van Epps, 
Saxophone by the Brown Brothers. I did not know 
that it was possible to get these old timers in such 
excellent, condition." 

It is a fact that every letter I get says the same 
thing. How can records so old he in smu good 
coditlon. The answer is that there are thousands of 
people that cherish theso all through their lit c* and 
only gCL rid of them because of some unforniriato 
occasion. That Is why they are kept so good. 

fc 

AL. McREA, Sr. 

Box 182, Westville, N. J. 
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ever finding who played with Ossman 
in the once popular trio. Then, in the 
HOBBIES article I have quoted, I did 
something that proves the danger of 
trusting to circumstantial evidence. 
Because Parke Hunter frequently 
worked with Ossman and played dif- 
ferent instruments, I thought he 
might be the guitarist. But I was 
even more inclined to suspect Roy 
Butin, because Butin, forty-odd years 
ago, was probably the best known 
guitar player in America. As the 
partner of the mandolin virtuoso, 
Valentine Abt, he made some of the 
earliest double-faced Victor records. 
He also played with another great 
mandolinist, Samuel Siegel, In vaude- 
ville he and the violinist, Michael 
Banner, were famous as The Olivette 
Troubadours, a name they also used in 
making Edison cylinders. What more 
natural, then, than to suspect that 
Butin was a member of the Ossman- 
Dudley Trio? 

But he wasn't. And neither, in spite 
of the circumstantial evidence, was 
Parke Hunter. Vess Ossman's part- 
ners in the trio were two brothers. 
Audley Dudley played the triple- 
string mandolin, and George N., the 
harp-guitar. And there, with the ad- 
dition of the immortal Sylvester Louis 
Ossman, you have the Ossman-Dudley 
Triol Now that I look back on the 
mystery which is a mystery no long- 
er, I wonder why it never occurred 
to me that there might be two players 
named Dudley in the trio. 


Antique 

j MUSIC BOXES 

| for Sale 

5 Larjjftst Assortment In oxlstonco 

I All aro old Instruments In perfect condition 
S All sizes & typos from $50 to $5000 
| ALSO EXPERT REPAIRING* 

| BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

| 139 4th Avenue, Pelham 65, N. Y. 

| (Originally established In Switzerland in 1825) || 




THE OLD MUSIC STORE 

Musical Antiquities in Working Condition 
Esther Skerritt Sanders 
DEANSBORO, N. Y. 
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The way I stumbled on the solu- 
tion, or, rather, had it forced on me, 
is an unusual story in itself. Most 
readers of this department know that 
the late John H. Bieling gave parties 
in September, 1946 and 1947, at his 
home in Hempstead, Long Island, for 
a number of his fellow pioneer re- 
cording artists and their admirers. 
Mr. Bieling died in 1948, but the ser- 
ies of parties continued, sponsored by 
record collectors. 

More than two years after John 
Bieling’s death, Mrs. George N. Dud- 
ley wrote to him, on November 13, 
1950, from her home, 23 Central Av- 
enue, Amityville, Long Island: 

“About three years ago I saw a 
picture in Newsday of old-time phon- 
ograph artists at a gathering in your 
home. Would it be possible for me to 
obtain a record of the Ossman-Dudley 
Trio? They made records for Victor 
and Columbia at the time Ada Jones, 
Billy Murray, Will Oakland, Caruso, 
Melba and other top-notchers were re- 
cording. 

“My husband is the last of the trio, 
being seventy-three years of age, so I 
surely would appreciate it if I could 
possibly get one of these records. 
Thanking you for whatever informa- 
tion you may give me, sincerely, Mrs. 
George N. Dudley." 

The Bieling family turned this . let- 
ter over to their neighbor and friend, 
E. B. Burke, president of Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists and Admirers, and 
Bryant was thoughtful enough to send 
me a copy. It gave me a moment of 
real excitement, for, thanks to a kind- 
ly twist of fate, it was apparent that 
I now had the means of solving that 
mystery of the Ossman-Dudley Trio. 
I wrote immediately to Mrs. Dudley, 
telling her I had long enjoyed the 
trio's recordings and asking for in- 
formation concerning its members. 
This she gave in generous measure. 

And now we have almost reached 
the point where I may begin quoting 
from Mrs. Dudley's letters, sometimes 
rearranging the paragraphs, which 
she set down just as they occurred 
to her, so that they will give a more 
coherent narrative. But first I should 


like to mention that the Ossman-Dud- 
ley Trio appears to have been the 
successor to the Ossman Banjo Trio, 
which made several records in 1904 
and 1905. The earlier group consisted 
of Ossman and two other ban joists, 
Parke Hunter and William Farmer. 
Their records included a hauntingly 
pretty Edison cylinder, No. 8841, “I've 
Got a Feelin' for You," issued in No- 
vember, 1904, and two Columbia cyl- 
inders, Number 32666, “Egypt,” came 
out in the April, 1905, Columbia list, 
and 32699, “Hurrah, Boys!" a two- 
step, in May. Vess Ossman also re- 
corded a number of duets with Hun- 
ter and Farmer as his pai*tners, 

Now, Mrs. Dudley’s letters, with 
occasional comment, where it appears 
to be needed, by myself: 

“In regard to the Ossman and Dud- 
ley Trio, my husband, George (the 
older of the Dudley Brothers) played 
a 36-string* harp guitar; his brother, 
Audley, a triple-string mandolin, and 
of course, Ossman, the five-string, 
long-neck banjo, which he played with 
his fingers. 


JIM WALSH 

WANTS TO BUY 

Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1925); back 
copies of phonograph publications — Talk- 
ing Machine World, Talking Machine News, 
the Gramophone, the Phonogram, Diamond 
Points, Edison Phonograph and Amberola 
Monthly, Voice of the Victor, etc. — photo- 
graphs, advertisements, and all sort of re- 
ference material dealing with the history 
and development of sound recording that 
will provide background information for 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
Please do not send me lists of records for 
sale. 1 am not a dealer and have nothing 
to sell. Address: 


JIM WALSH 

Box 131 Vinton, Va. 


ANNOUNCING I 

FASSETT RECORDING STUDIO 

j HIGH QUALITY TAPE AND DISC RECORDINGS MADE J 

| IN. AN UNIQUE ATMOSPHERE OF PRIVACY AND COMFORT 

J — Steinway Grand Piano — Altec and RCA Microphones — 

5 — Ampex Tape Recorders — LP and 78-RPM Lacquer Discs Cut with Famous 

J ‘‘Hot Stylus” Technique to Ensure complete Freedom from Surface Noise — 

— ON LOCATION RECORDINGS of Concerts, Theatrical Performances, Weddings, 
Banquets, etc., by the AUDIO ASSOCIATES of Cambridge — 

— AIR CHECKS: Your Favorite Radio Programs Recorded Off the Air — 

— AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL Tapes Faithfully Transferred to Discs — 

— DUBBING A SPECIALTY: Recordings of all types, from your collection or ours, 
copied to LP or 78-RPM discs. 

s — COLLECTORS CORNER: A choice selection of rare vocal recordings for sale, j 
| including unusual material by Melba, Ponselle and Flagstad. j 

\ STEPHEN FASSETT — 3 Byron Street, Boston 8 j 

! (on Beacon Hill off River Street) { 

CApitol 7-7125 BY APPOINTMENT ONLY j 
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RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Transcription's, Armed 
Forces Radio Service Recordings & etc. 
By Sammy Kaye, Guy Lombardo & Ink 
Spots. Money no object. — Paul Adams, 
30 Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. d!20061 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

f3084 


RARE RECORDINGS (1900-1950), rea- 
sonable prices. Write for Bargain List. 
— Classical Record Shop, 825 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. ap3403 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
'Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

fl24201 


WANTED: Cylinder records, operatic 
disk records. Beat prices for new or 
mint records. — Nugent, 12 North Third, 
Richmond, Va. J]y6806 


ORIGINAL RECORDS, 1900-1925. Fa- 
mous Artists or thw past. Interesting 
premium offers. Free lists. — Universal, 
Box 32, AJlston, Mass. mh3403 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors' Items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V. 
O'Brien, 402 First Ave., Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. o 120061 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. o 122511 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From ■col- 
lectors' items to Just good “listening.'' 
Large varied stock. Please state 
“wants". For information write or visit 
— Record Collectors Service, 602 East 
88th St. N, Y. C. 29, N. Y. ap68801 

“If its been recorded — we have it.” — 
Lewin Record Paradise, 5600 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

ap3804 


For Sale: Judy Garland, Marlene 
Dietrich Broadcasts — Micro groove or 
78RPM. — A R G. Box 341, Cooper 
Station, N. Y. C., N. Y. f3483 

HAVE YOU CARUSO RECORD worth 
$25? Price Guide to Collector’s Records 
(1953 edition) lists artists, numbers, 
values; 7500 items. $2.50 postpaid. — 
American Record Collectors’ Exchange, 
825 Seventh Avenue, New York 19. N. Y. 
my6829 


THOUSANDS of used records, all var- 
ieties: send wants. — Perry’s, 3914 Van 
Buren, Culver City, Calif. f3652 

Operatic Collector's Attention : 
Drastic clearance; thousands of fine 
vocal records, classical and operatic. 
Priced 50 cents to $1.50 each. All 
originals. Free lists. — Heyman, 528 
East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 

ap3447 


ORGANS FOR SALE 


MELODEONS; small organs. Beautiful 
restored Instruments. Expert repairing. 
Reasonable prices. — C-sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Je6675 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime, everything. 
Write your wants. — Fore's, H-3151 High. 
Denver 6, Colorado. jly 126121 


PHONOGRAPHS 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, parts, 
records, catalogs, bought, sold, exchang- 
ed. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 
Virginia. ap6844 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts. Old post cards, and early 
model typewriters. — Elmer Moore, 1036 
17th Street, Santa Monica, Calif. je6276 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, parts, 
small horns, reproducers, records, cata- 
logs. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 
Virginia. . . ap6084 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


FOR SALE: SOU Regina, l6Ms" discs. 
100 Regina, 27" discs. Also other sizes 
and makes. Send for lists. Send for my 
tune disc Want Lust, offering premium 
prices for certain tunes. Wanted: Mira 
music boxes playing 6%" and 9 l / L " discs. 
— Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave., 
Basking Ridge, N. J. mh3487 


FOR SALE: Regina disc, 15^", $1 ea, 
—Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, Va. 

f4823 


MUSIC BOXES WANTED 


WANT ALL KINDS of music boxes, 
regardless of condition. Also any steel 
disc records or Swiss, cylinders, original 
pictures & catalogues. Describe briefly. 
Veteran starting hobby. — G. P. Battley, 
2749 Macomb St., N. W., Washington 8, 
D. u. MibUti 


WANT ALL KINDS of damaged music 
boxes. Parts etc. Swiss or Disc types. 
Large cylinders and large steel disc. 
Describe briefly. — Veteran's Hobby, G. P. 
Battley, 2749 Macomb St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. mh32l5 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct imports, $1.80. — Jules Wolif, 
74 WonhstreeL, New York. ap6844 


WANT ALL TYPES of old music box- 
es, coin operated and otherwise. Write, 
quote best price, and picture, if possible. 
— George Trambltas, 3126 Elliott Aye. 
Seattle 1, Washington. Jel2829l 


EVERYTHING for the collector: rec- 
ords, sheet music, piano rolls. Specialists 
in supplying rare items at "reasonable 
prices." Jazz, Blues, Race, Swing, New 
Orleans, Personalities, Popular, Oper- 
ates Vaudevillians. Send wants to: — 
Eob Colton, 680 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 
lyn 6. New York. ap3426 


WANTED: Edison, Columbia cylinder 
phonographs, records, catalogues, small 
horns. Catalogues. — Nugent, 12 North 
Third, Richmond, Va. jly6215 


FOR SALE: Steinway Grand Piano, 
good condition, $150. Mason and Hamlin 
Organ, good condition, $25. Write: — 
Myron Warren, Box 964, Perry, N. Y. 

ap3863 


WANTED: Edison. Columbia, cylinder 
phonographs, cylinder records, books, 
catalogs on same. Small horns. Repro- 
ducers Nugent, 12 North Third. Rich- 
mond, Va. f3023 


HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cut-out 
vocals, rare Golden Age operatics; G&T, 
Fonotipia, etc., hard to get Music Hall 
and Personality records, unusual band 
and orchestral items, imported LPs, all 
may be found on our free mailing lists. 
Write today.— Ross, Court & Co., (Can- 
ada), 121 Simcoe Street, Toronto. Ont. 

mh3SG7 


“George N. was born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, and Audley F. was born 
on the Eastern Shore of Maryland. 
Their grandmother had her planta- 
tion on the Eastern Shore. Their 
grandfather was a member of the 
House of Representatives. Colonel 
Tilghman, of the Eastern Shore, 
wrote two volumes of 'The History of 
Talbot County,' which mentions the 
Dudleys. He knew my husband’s fa- 
ther, who was a trainer of racing 
and pacing horses and drove a high- 
wheeled sulky. He built a half-mile 
race track on the old estate. George's 
father had a stock farm and owned 
an offspring of the famous race 
horse, ‘Hannibal.’ 

“The boys were left orphans when 
very young. When they grew older, 
being musically inclined, they formed 
a mandolin orchestra, which also in- 
cluded guitars. They went to Balti- 
more and played in the Palm Garden 
of Kernan's Theater for quite a few 
years. All the celebrities used to stop 
there, among them Nat Wills, Weber 
and Fields, Walter C. Kelly, McIntyre 
and Heath and numerous others. 
When they finished there, they came 
to New York and did Sunday night 
concerts in all the theaters. Finally, 
Vess heard about the Dudley Broth- 
ers, hence the Ossman-Dudley Trio. 
They were with Vess for quite some 
time, not only doing records, but they 
played in the homes of some of the 
wealthiest people. 

“Here's a little story I think you 
might get a kick out of. They had a 
date at one of these homes, so natur- 
ally they walked up the front steps, 
and who should come out to greet 
them but the ‘brass-buttons.’ When 
he saw the instruments he directed 
them to the ‘help’ entrance. Ossman 
spoke up and said, ‘We go in the 
front door, otherwise no music to- 
night!’ I get a kick out of that be- 
cause I knew Ossman very well, 
having worked for him at the Mar- 
tinique Hotel, 32nd Street and Broad- 
way.” 

To interrupt Mrs. Dudley for a 
moment, anyone who knows Vess Oss- 
man, even if, like myself, only from 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry ‘’Mac’' 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc - 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 
MaLeo, Calif. 3123402 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads. Ragtime,, everything. 
Catalog 15c. — Fore's 3161 High, Denver 
5, Colorado. o 124201 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS — Latest hits 
and old favorites, all 75c. Send for free 
list. Extra roll boxes, 4^c" Also player 
material, parts, service. — Durrell Arm- 
strong, Player Piano Company, 222 South 
Vassal-, Wichita 8, Kansas. dl 22112 
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Besides playing in the Ossman-Dudley Trio, George and Audley Dudley also had a quartet, shown above, which entertained at 
social events. Left to right — Henry Lundgren, ’cello; Audley Dudley, banjo; Charles Cochran, organ; and George Dudley, harp- 
guitar. 


the reminiscences of his friends, will 
enjoy that anecdote. He was a man 
of fierce pride and easily aroused 
temper, and old-time phonograph com- 
pany workers who can remember the 
feeling he used to display when a 
banjo string broke in the middle of 
a recording session will wonder that 
he showed so much restraint when 
the doorman tried to be snooty. It’s 
a safe bet that the trio went in 
through the front door. After all, 
Vess had played for President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt and King Edward of 
England, and he wasn’t a bit im- 
pressed by somebody who just hap- 
pened to be wealthy I 

Back to Mrs. Dudley: 

“The Ossman-Dudley Trio used to 
play a lot for Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Sr. They played in his home, also on 
his twin yachts, as well as at the 47th 
Regiment Armory, where he was 
Commodore. Ossman always carried 
an extra banjo with him for Mr. Van- 
derbilt, because he liked to sit down 
and play with the boys. He is only 
one of the elite that they played for, 
so you can gather from that the class 
of work they had. 

“The trio also played Sunday night 
concerts in the theaters. Vess was 
late getting in one Sunday, so he 
hurriedly dressed to Tux,’ but forgot 
to change his shoes, so he went on 
stage with tan shoes. Well, that was 
'our Vess!’ The audience got a laugh 
out of that. Then, another time, the 


stagehand put out three gilded chairs, 
and poor Vess would have to get the 
rickety one, so down he went. That 
got a howl also, but probably the 
audience thought it a part of the act. 
They also played on the ‘apron’ of 
the old Hippodrome Theater, where 
Radio City Music Hall now is. 

“I also got a kick out of Dud when 
he tells about working in not such a 
choice neighborhood. There were quite 
a number of youngsters up in the 
balcony, who came ‘armed.’ The boys 
always played good numbers, such as 
‘Poet and Peasant’ and ‘William Tell’ 
overtures, but the youngsters didn’t 
like that, so they started throwing 
their missiles. One lemon struck Vess’ 
banjo, which resounded all over the 
place. Pop sure does laugh when he 
tells of that experience! 

“In regard to Vess’ making records 
with Bill Farmer,” Mrs. Dudley con- 
tinues, “I have never heard any of 
those records, but I heard Farmer 
when he was playing at Faust’s in 
Columbus Circle. In those days they 
called such places cabarets; todav 
they call them night clubs. My hus- 
band remembers Parke Hunter. Vess’ 
children were too young for him to 
remember, outside of Vess, Jr. Was 
very much surprised to learn of his 
death. I had often wondered what 
happened to him and whether he had 
followed in his father’s footsteps.” 

Mrs. Dudley said that a financial 
disagreement, such as has been com- 


mon to the theater since its earliest 
days and probably always will be, 
caused the Dudley Brothers to end 
their business association with “The. 
Banjo King,” but that the personal 
friendship remained unimpaired. She 
relates: 

“When George and Audley gave up 
records they opened an agency of 
their own and had a very fine class, 
of work. They developed banjos. My 
husband plays a long-leek ‘plectrum’ 
banjo. Finally, his brother died about 
the first of September, 1916, and we 
were married September 5 in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by the same minister 
who preached the funeral service for 
Audley. He is buried in Bladens- 
burg, Maryland. Had my husband 
thought, he would have had Audley 
taken to the Eastern Shore, as his 
father had a big ‘plot’ there. 

“The Dudley Brothers had all 
George Hamilton Dean’s work. He 
was opposite St. Patrick’s Cathedral,' 
where Radio City is today. Dean was 
one of the biggest caterers in New 
York. Then they had Louis Sherry’s,, 
at 44th Street and Fifth Avenue, and' 
played at some of the most wonderful 
affairs. 

“After my husband lost his brother 
he lost heart in music — that is, for a 
while. At that time WEAF came into 
existence. They called up my hus- 
band and asked him if he would go 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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Clocks made by Aaron Willard are 
distinguished by symmetrical design, 
good workmanship, excellent decora- 
tion and precision movements. His 
clocks are usually fitted with beau- 
tifully designed and delicate hands. 
The specimen illustrated is an excel- 
lent example. 

Some case on case clocks by Wil- 
lard, and others, have a kidney shaped 
dial which, in my opinion, does not 
improve the symmetry of the whole. 
It is believed that the round dial is 
earlier than the kidney dial. It is 
certainly more to my taste. 

Willard clocks are rare today and, 
of course, in tremendous demand. 
Those bearing the name of Simon 
Willard are first choice while Aaron 
Willard’s masterpieces rank second 
in demand and, of course, value. Some 
Willard pieces have commanded pric- 
es that are little short of fabulous. 

The case on case clock is a typical 
product of Massachusetts clockmakers 
and was seldon seen even in neighbor- 
ing Connecticut. This illustration is 
so good that elaborate description is 
neither necessary nor desirable. 

Illustration No. 23. This is a very 
fine and most unusual musical Eng- 
lish bracket clock. Most of this type 
clocks are rather plain at the top and 
fitted with a carrying handle. This is 
the first and only one I have seen 
with cupola added. It is of course 
entirely authentic. 

This clock, by Des Granges of Lon- 
don, is early nineteenth century and, 
except in appearance, is typical of 
the musical bracket clocks of that 
period. It is fitted with a whole series 
of bells for both chimes and musical 
selections. With the standard setting, 
it will chime on each quarter hour 
and play a musical selection on the 
hour. As will be noted, there are 
settings at the top of the dial for 
music, bells, muted bells and various 
musical selections, allowing for a var- 
iety of chimes and musical numbers 
to suit the mood and desires of the 
owner. 

These musical English bracket 
clocks are among the finest mechan- 
isms made anywhere in the world and 
they were sold at fancy prices for 
that period. A great many of them 
were made for the American market. 
One of the largest importers in this 
country was Tiffany & Co. of New 
York. The selling prices, when new, 
ranged from six hundred to one thou- 
sand dollars, depending on the maker, 
the ornamentation, the musical ar- 
rangement, etc. 

These clocks are comparatively rare 
today and much desired by collectors. 
Nevertheless, if one is lucky, it is 
still possible to pick one up at a price 
somewhat less than the original sel- 
ling price. But one must be VERY 
LUCKY indeed. 

Space for another chapter has run 
out and we still have a long way to 
go in completing the story of the 
Willis Michael .collection. I still have 
twenty photographs to be covered, 
among which are clocks of world-wide 
renown and interest. If our readers 
will bear with me, these will all be 
covered in ensuing installments. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 

“I also get a kick out of 'Dud’ when 
on the air the opening night, but 
George told them he was not inter- 
ested, since he had lost his brother. 
They said that on account of his 
being one of the pioneer record mak- 
ers they would very much like to have 
him, Well, that was that, but shortly 
afterwards he 'perked up’ and thought 
he would carry on the Dudley name 
again. He got Sherry’s back and ap- 
peared there with his ‘Versatile Sex- 
tet,’ singing and instrumental. The 
musicians doubled up on two or three 
instruments. 

“Thereafter we were on WOR, 
known as the 'Novelty Quartet,’ of 
which I was one of the members. At 
that time there were no commercials, 
I’m sorry to say. We would have had 
to stay on for quite some time before 
being* 'sold.’ 

“I remember that one time Vess 
could not leave New York to go on a 
show playing in Richmond, Virginia, 
so he sent Audley as banjoist in his 
place. Vess had charge of music and 
the show at the Martinique at that 
time, so Vess, Jr., went down and 
managed the show — my first appear- 
ance in show business. This was a 
long time after the Ossman-Dudley 
records.” 

Mrs. Dudley gives the following in- 
formation concerning the senior Oss- 
man, which may supplement my for- 
mer HOBBIES series on “The Banjo 
King”: 

“Vess came from Hudson, in up- 
state New Yoi*k. When he was a 
young fellow he used to play on the 
trains coming* down to New York and 
back, wearing a 'linen duster.’ While 
riding back and forth to New York, 
he heard of a contest being held at 
Carnegie Hall, so he threw his hat 
in the ring and came out with high 
honors. I think it was then that they 
named him 'the Banjo King’ because 
shortly after that he went to Europe 
and played for King Edward. In my 
opinion there was only one 'Banjo 
King’ and I mean just that . . . Vess 
used to play harmonics that no one 
ever does todav. It was beautiful . . . 
But I have always enjoyed listening 
to Fred Van Eps’ records, also those 
of Harry Reser. Reser is a later 
comer but very good.” 

Mrs. Dudley says that her husband 
was seventy-five years of age on 
April 24, 1952. and that his brother 
Audley would be seventy- three if he 
were alive. “I don’t count,” she adds, 
“because I’m only a kid of sixty!” 

I was sorry to learn that neither 
Mr. nor Mrs. Dudley is in the best of 
health. She has arthritis and high 
blood pressure with, she says, bron- 
chial asthma, to top it off. Mr. Dud- 
ley suffers from sinus troubles, and, 
because of low resistance, is constant- 
ly plagued with colds. However, he 
has been for many years a valued 
worker in a profession about as far 
removed from music as it well could 
be. 

Savs Mrs. Dudley: 

“My husband still commutes every 


day to New York and does not get 
home until late at night. He is in the 
advertising business — has been for 
years. Even when he made records he 
was in this business, and is one of 
the best men in his field today. He 
still has that wonderful spry gait, 
bless his heart! You would never 
guess his age. He was forty when I 
married him and is still going strong, 
outside of his sinus. He has always 
been termed 'the old iron horse,’ tak- 
ing care of business during the day 
and his music at night. 

“Incidentally, George has had won- 
derful musicians working for him. 
Felix Arndt, composer of 'Nola,’ was 
one of his piano players. He made 
piano rolls for Aeolian. (Arndt, who 
died in the 1918 flu epidemic, was 
also the first pianist of the Van Eps 
Trio, being succeeded in 1916 by 
Frank Banta, and he likewise made 
solo Victor records. — J. W.) 

“ 'Dud,' as he is known, is very 
nervous and temperamental. After all, 
there’s a reason for that, because, as 
I said, he gets up every morning at 5, 
leaves at 6:30, and I never know what 
time he will get home. He has a very 
responsible job — anything that goes 
wrong with metal advertising plates, 
he has to see that it’s made 0. K. be- 
fore going to press. If there is a de- 
fect in a half-tone, they have him 
take care of it. When he is finished 
you can’t tell where the defect or 
scratch was.” 

Mrs. Dudley mentioned in one of 
her letters that she was sending me 
a photograph showing the Dudley 
Brothers and two other musicians 
with whom they played for after- 
noon teas. I have submitted the photo 
for reproduction with this article. In 
the order of their appearance in the 
picture, the musicians are Henry 
Lundgren, ‘cello; Audley Dudley, 
banjo; Charles Cochran, organ; and 
George Dudley, harp guitar. Mrs. 
Dudley also sent a photo of herself, 
taken in 1913. “In those days,” she 
says, “I weighed 123 pounds. That's 
why they called me 'The Little Girl 
With the Big Voice.’ Now,” she adds 
jokingly, "I’m 'the Big Parade.’ ” 

Mrs. Dudley also gives some inter- 
esting details of her own professional 
career. She writes: 

“I am sending you an old program 
from the Martinique Hotel. They had 
me in Variety as being a riot every 
night. 'The Chocolate Soldier’ was 
playing on Broadway at the time, and 
I was under contract to use 'My Hero' 
and 'Sands of the Desert' for a whole 
season. We had the reputation of 
having the best show along Broad- 
way, bar none, under the supervision 
of Vess Ossman. That was in the 
time of Churchill’s, Shanley’s, Laub- 
er’s Bustanoby’s, the Hofbrau, Marl- 
borough, Blenheim, Faust’s, Tokio, 
Pekin Reisenweber’s, Rector’s, Wal- 
laces, Maxim’s and others. When 
Vess got out the place was not the 
same, as the hotel had also changed 
ownership. I had everything that came 
through there — sang in the tearoom, 
also with Holmes' Concert Orchestra 
in the Louis Room, and then the 
Dutch Room at night, as well as at 
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banquets and dinners. Ossman 
thought a lot of me. He had all the 
confidence in the world in my making 
good. I only wish we’d had radio and 
television in those days. Years ago 
we didn't have to sing into a mike to 
be heard. You had to be there with 
the goods — or else!” 

Returning to her husband’s career, 
Mrs. Dudley continued: 

“After AudJey died, ‘Dud’ met Vess 
on Broadway, and Vess said he felt 
very bad about Audley's death. He 
intimated that he would like to ‘dou- 
ble up' with 'Dud,' but my husband 
would not go on the road, because 
he had too much of his own work to 
take care of. Eren Mondorf, who was 
manager of Keith's Circuit, previous- 
ly had wanted the Dudley Brothers 
to go on the road but they refused 
. . . My cousin, Thu Hand Chattaway,” 
she adds, “was the composer of ‘Man- 
dy Lee’ and ‘Red Wing,' which were 
very popular years ago and still are 
today. Of course he had many others, 
but those seemed to be outstanding.” 

And now I have come to the end 
of my quotations from Mrs. Dudley's 
letters. But a few words about the 
Ossman-Dudley Trio records seem in 
order before closing the article. 

The first two Victors by the en- 
semble were issued in April, 1906. 
They were No. 4624, “St. Louis 
Tickle,” and 4625, Victor Herbert’s 
“Al Fresco.” The “Tickle,” composed 
by Barney and Seymore, was the most 
popular of all Ossman-Dudley rec- 
ords. When Victor introduced its 
double-faced discs in 1909, it was 
coupled on No. 16092 with Ossman's 
solo, “A Gay Gossoon.” This stayed 
in the catalog until the advent of 
electrical recording, but, probably be- 
cause of defects in the master, was 
remade in 1923 by a group headed 
by Fred Van Eps and calling itself 
the Plantation Trio. Van Eps also 
remade the “Gossoon” side. 

“Al Fresco” was less popular and 
stayed in the catalog only a couple 
of years. It was not issued in double- 
faced form. In May, 1906, the trio 
was represented by “Koontown Kaf- 
fee Klatsch” (No. 4659), which also 
had a relatively brief life. Then in 
June came No. 4679, J. Bodewalt 
Lampe’s tuneful march and two-step 
“Dixie Girl.” The supplement writer 
commented : 

“A march by the composer of 
'Dreamy Eyes' and 'Creole Belles' is 
sure to be a good one, and ‘Dixie Girl’ 
is quite worthy of Mr. Lampe's rep- 
utation. Played by this new instru- 
mental combination with snap and 
precision.” 

“Dixie Girl,” like "St. Louis Tick- 
le,” proved to be a big seller. It was 
combined on double-faced record No. 
16667 with one of Ossman’s best solos, 
“A Bunch of Rags,” and stayed in 
the catalog for about twenty years. 
It also was remade (in 1921) by 
the Plantation Trio, but the later 
record omitted the mandolin, and the 
instrumentation consisted of two ban- 
jos and a guitar. Van Eps likewise 
did a re-make of “Bunch of Rags.” 

The Ossman-Dudley Trio's first 


Columbia records appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1906. Both were two-minute 
cylinders. On 32984, the trio played 
the “Koontown K a f f e e Klatsch” 
march and two-step, composed by J. 
P. Greenberg, which it had previously 
recorded for Victor. Selections from 
“The Mayor of Tokio,” a musical 
comedy by Will F. Peters, appeared 
on 32985. 

In October, 1906, the trio made its 
first appearance on Columbia discs, 
with No. 3476, “Koontown Kaffee (or 
Koffee, as Columbia spelled it) 
Klatsch.” The record was more suc- 
cessful, for some reason, than on the 
Victor, and when this oddly haunting 
number was combined on Columbia 
double-faced record No. A218 with 
Ossman's “Buffalo Rag” it remained 
a standard seller for many years. 

One month later, in November, No. 
3491, the disc version of the “Mayor 
of Tokio” selections came out. It was 
not so popular as “Koontown,” al- 
though it was combined on A219 with 
a cornet and trombone duet of “Alice, 
Where Art Thou?” by unidentified 
players. (The latter was afterwards 
re-coupled on A881 with a flute solo, 
“I'll Follow Thee.”) 

Apparently, no more Ossman-Dud- 
ley records were issued until April, 
1907, when No. 3591 came out, con- 
taining Irene Giblin’s very catchy 
two-step, “Chicken Chowder.” It may 
have been issued later on a cylinder, 
but I haven’t been able to trace it. 

Also in April appeared what almost 
certainly is the rarest Ossman-Dudley 
record — BC cylinder No. 85109 of a 
two-step by Charles Seymoui', “The 
Panama Rag.” This cylinder played 
for three minutes as compared to two 
minutes for the average “roller” and 
could be used only on a special Col- 
umbia instrument with a six-inch 
mandrel. Not a great many of the 
longer-playing cylinder machines were 
sold, and records to fit them are hard 
to find. 

As far as I can learn, that com- 
pletes the list of Ossman-Dudley rec- 
ords, except that “Chicken Chowder” 
was doubled on No. A220 with Oss- 
man’s “Policy King” solo. In double- 
faced form, it sold well for fifteen 
years or more. Oddly enough, Vess 
doesn't seem to have made any Edi- 
son cylinders with the Dudley Broth- 
ers. The three may have played to- 
gether for Leeds, Imperial, Zono- 
phone or some of the other “off- 
brands” that were current in 1906. 
However, I have not seen any such 
records listed. 

But, brief as the Ossman-Dudley 
list may seem, all their records make 
good listening, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Dudley would very much like to ob- 
tain copies of them all. If any HOB- 
BIES readers have copies they can 
spare and will mail them to Mrs. 
George N. Dudley, 23 Central Av- 
enue, Amityville, Long Island, New 
York, they will be received with gen- 
uine appreciation. 

Since the foregoing was written, I 
have received a few more reminisc- 
ences from Mrs. Dudley, which I shall 
add here as a “supplement.” 

“My husband's middle name, she 


writes, “is Nabb and his brother's 
was Fleming. Their father was Wil- 
liam George Dudley. I cannot recall 
their grandfather's name, but imagV' 
ine it also was William George. 

“ 'Dud's' height is about five feet 
four; weight about 153; eyes, light 
blue; hair, gray, used to be dark. 

“When my daughter comes to visit 
us, I will have her take a ‘flash’ of 
us, which I think you would like to 
have. We had only one child, Flor- 
ence Mae (very good looking!) but 
we have four of the darlingest grand- 
daughters — Florence Estelle Amber- 
man, born May 5, 1938; Shirley Ann, 
born June 7, 1943; Jean Irene, born 
October 6, 1947; and Renee, born 
July 13, 1951 . . . My daughter said, 
'Mother, I'm making up for what you 
didn't have,' so I told her not to do 
me any more favors — four are 
enough! But the grandchildren are 
what ‘Dud’ and I live for. Their daddy 
is an engineer on the Long Island 
Railroad, but he and his little family 
are going down to Florida, so he 
will be an engineer down there. Long 
Island is very damp, not good for 
sinus troubles, which my son-in-law 
has, and the children have had ter- 
rible colds one after another, so I 
hope it improves their health, going 
down there. 

“Audley Dudley has a daughter, 
Virginia, but she has no children. 
She lives in Kenwood, Maryland, but 
was only a child when Audley died 
. . . She has expressed a desire for 
some of her father’s records, and I 
hope I can find them for her. 

“Have you,” Mrs. Dudley contin- 
ues, “ever heard of Ruby Brooks and 
Harry Denton? They were banjoists 
and theatrical agents, who used to 
entertain in private homes. It was 
through their office that Vess Oss- 
man went on the other side and en- 
tertained King Edward. They were 
considered top-notchers also. They 
always wore high silk hats, so you 
can gather from that what old-timers 
they were. I wonder if they made 
records? (Note by Jim Walsh — Ruby 
Brooks began making Edison cylin- 
ders in the 1890's and kept it up 
until his death in, or around, 1906. 

I don’t recall his playing with Den- 
ton, but he did duets with a play 
named Ginter.) 

Mrs. Dudley also asks: “Do you 
remember Pavlowa, the Polish dan- 
cer? She had an idea that she would 
like to have a mandolin on the stage 
for one of her dances. She went to 
Brooks and Denton, and asked them 
if they knew where she could get 
just that kind of musician. She had 
all manuscript, which had to be mem- 
orized. Harry Denton said, 'There is 
only one man in New York City who 
can fill the bill and that is Audley 
Dudley.' He filled it O. K., and Pav- 
lowa was very much pleased because 
he didn’t have much time to memorize 
the music, but he had a wonderful 
brain and memory.” (Note by J. W. 
— This is just one of a number of 
Pavlowa's unusual actions. The Col- 
umbia record supplement for Decem- 
ber, 1911, says that when she saw 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE A\) 
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Erwin H. Gold of Hollywood, California and is in ex- 
cellent condition. It operates as follows : A coin is 
placed in the extended left hand, he lowers his arm and 
the coin is deposited in the bank. At the same time he 
^qods his head forward in a polite gesture of thanks. Of 
ourse his arm returns to the original position automat- 
ically, ready for another coin. 

The bank is made of cast iron with the exception of 
the left arm which is made in two sections of a metal 
stamping. It is in excellent condition with no repairs. 
The paint is in exceptionally good condition for a bank 
with such an early date of manufacture. The grill work 


is black with gold trimmings and the name “Bank” is 
also gold. The frock coat is black with grey trousers 
and the face and hands are naturally painted. Unlike 
most of the banks with either the conventional round 
coin trap or lock with key, this bank has a section of 
the grill by the feet of the figure which swings out to 
remove the coins. The bank itself is dated 1876 and 
this appears in front of the figure on the counter. 

So far there are two of these banks known to exist 
in private collections. There have been rumors of an- 
other one and possibly two more, but so far nothing has 
come to light to substantiate these rumors. 


F. L. BALL 

COLLECT - BUY - SELL - EXCHANGE 
High Grade Banks and Toys for Collectors 
Mechanical Penny Banks - Still Banks 
Cop Pistols - Bell Toys - Engines & Trains 
Fire Apparatus - Circus Items - Cannons 
Old Tin and Iron Toys of Every Description 

Largest stock of old Banks 
and Toys in United States. 

Correspondence Invited 

45 Fresh Pond Lane, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


MECHANICAL BANKS & TOY PISTOLS 

Especially Want: 


MECHANICAL BANKS: 


• TUBTLE • DING DONG BELL 

(Stlaki head out) (Tin medunleal) 

• BOW-EBY BANK • BOWLING ALLEY 

• PBESTO BANK 

(Monsa on roof) • BED BIDING HOOD 

• CAMERA BANK • FOOTBALL 

(Picture pope ud) (Colored man Hake 

• JONAH Sc WHALE lull) 

(Jonah emerges from • CLOWN ON BAB 
whale) (Tin figure) 

• AMERICAN BANK 
(Sewing machine) 

PI8T0L8: 

• CAT • MOON FACE 

• DUCK • TUBTLE 

• CHICKEN 
(Jmt oat) 

Also want oast Iron horsedrawn carriage* 
ud animated bell ringing poll toy*. 

F. H. GRIFFITH 

271 Lebanon Avenue, Pittsburgh 28, Pa. 

MT. LEBANON tfx 


I will pay top prices for 
MECHANICAL BANKS 

Damaged Banks if rare will be accepted. 

HARRY G. MILLER, Collector 
1418 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


MECHANICAL BANKS 

Repaired, buy, sell, trade; parts fur- 
nished, coin traps for all banks. Will 
buy broken banks and parts. 

V. D. HOWE 

395 W. Utica St., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 


WANTED 

OLD PENNY MECHANICAL BANK8 
Furnish detail of description, condition and also 
your prloe. 

Will Trade Duplicates 

Booklet available containing all Bank Gradations, 
* 1.00 

Appraisals 2% of valuo Minimum Fee, SI 00. 
HENRY MILLER 

18 Elliot Street, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ tfo 


BIG PRICES PAID FOR CERTAIN 
MECHANICAL BANKS 
List of Prices I pay, only 25 cents 

EARL ROMEY 
Box 291 Bluffton, Ind. 


ypanttd. . . 

Toy Banks 

TOY JOBBERS CATALOGS 

Describe fully and state price 

Thornton C. Thayer 74 wall strbbt 

NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


► MECHANICAL PENNY BANKS 


i WANTED: 

^ Broken meoh&ninl banks and bank parts. 

► 8TTLL BANK - CAP PISTOLS - CANNONS 

► OIBCUS ITEMS 

| WILLIAM TREU 

\ 407 Broeme St., New York 13, N. Y. 

} my2fio 


Bonus for Mechanical Banks 

Will pay top prices for banks In good oondltion 

W WRITE OR WIRE AT ONCE TO: 

ERWIN H. GOLD 
317 N. Rodeo Dr. 
Beverly Hills, Calif. | 

16350 i 


OLD MECHANICAL BANKS 

By INA HAYWARD BELLOWS 
Price $2.50 

THE ONLY BOOK OP ITS KIND, designed for 
the antiques dealer and the collector. Descriptions 
and evaluations make this a valuable edition. 

Order your copy from 

LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORP. 

1006 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 38) 

an eccentric dance, “The Texas Tom- 
my,” on the West Coast, she was “so 
charmed she stated her intention of 
introducing it in a ballet throughout 
Europe.” I'll bet she didn’t!) 

I am sorry to say Mrs. Dudley re- 
ports her health and that of her hus- 
band are worse than when her orig- 
inal notes were written. “Since the 
summer of 1951,” she says, “I have 
lost 59 y 2 pounds... I turned against 
food and even the cooking nauseated 
me terribly. Naturally, it has left me 
very weak. It is something new for 
up to last winter ... I have a heart 
ailment also so have to take things 
easy and rest as much as possible. 
Have been advised to go to a drier 
climate, and ‘Dud’ also needs to go, 
so g-uess we’ll have to pull up stakes 
and follow our son-in-law and his 
family to Florida a little later.” 

I’m sure we all hope that going 
South will mean an immediate change 
for the better in Mr. and Mrs. Dud- 
ley’s health, and that they will dis- 
cover the secret of Ponce de Leon’s 
Fountain of Youth when they move 
to Florida. Both, through their tal- 
ents, have provided much pleasure to 
those fortunate enough to see and 
-hear them, and it seems only right 
that their remaining years should be 
both healthy and happy. 


MECHANICAL ANTIQUES 
WANTED 


BANKS: RARE mechanical bonks 
/anted. Price or will offer.— J. E. Nevil, 
7u0 Dixie Highway, Covington, Ky. 

mh3272 

STEAM ENG I NES from dismantled 
peanut stands, wanted. — Vic Winterman- 
tel, Bellevue, Penna. mh&263 


FOR SALE 

FOR SALE: Large collection of rare 
antique toys, mechanical and iron. Buy, 
sell and trade. — Lennie Marvin, 3133 Lin- 
coln St., Franklin Park, HI. ap3253 

Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

WIZARDS OF ACCORDION AND CONCERTINA 

{Peter and Daniel Wyper and Alexander Prince ) 

By JIM WALSH 


Invention of the first primitive ac- 
cordion is attributed to Christian F. 
L. Buschmarm (1805-64), a German, 
who brought out an instrument in 
1822 which he called a “Handaeoline.” 
This was exactly fifty-five years 
before Thomas A. Edison contrived 
his even cruder tinfoil phonograph. 
Cyrillus Damian, of Vienna, Austria, 
one of several subsequent developers 
of the instrument, is credited with 
giving it the name of “accordion” in 
1829. 

In spite of its limitations the ac- 
cordion soon became popular. Within 
twenty years after its invention it 
was being played, probably not with 
mastery, by perhaps the world's most 
famous man of his day. During his 
first visit to the United States in 
1842, the thirty-year-old English 
author, Charles Dickens, had moments 
of homesickness in which he executed 
“Home, Sweet Home” 'with much 
feeling on an accordion. He also 
played for fellow passengers aboard 
ship. There seems no likelihood that 
he practiced systematically or per- 
formed regularly after he returned 
home. 

Rather oddly as it now seems, the 
accordion did not become a favorite 
recording instrument when the phon- 
ograph was developed for home use. 
In fact, I have not been able to find 
any evidence of its being recorded 
during the 1890’s, but the phonograph 
history of that period is so hazy I 
Shan’t take the responsibility of say- 
ing no experimental records were 
made in this country or Europe. How- 
ever, the first accordion rendition I 
have so far discovered issued by any 
American company is No. 212, “Amer- 
ican Clog,” played by John J. Kim- 
mel for Zonophone in 1905. 

There will be more in a succeeding 
article about Mr. Kimmel. But he, 
although a favorite pioneer recording 
artist, is not the first accordionist 
whose records were offered for sale. 
That distinction goes to another 
skilled exponent of the technique of 
playing jigs and reels — a son of 
Auld Scotia — Peter Wyper of Ham- 
ilton, Lanarkshire, Scotland, who was 
in his professional prime from 36 to 
50 years ago. 

1. Peter Wyper 

Hamilton is a town about eleven 
miles southeast of Glasgow, and 
Peter Wyper, little known as he is to 
the generality of American record 


collectors, may be its most distin- 
guished son. As long ago as 1903 he 
was painstakingly making his own 
“Empress” cylinder recordings of 
accordion and bagpipe solos, turning 
them out one at a time and apparently 
knowing nothing about processes of 
duplication. 

The Talking Machine News of Lon- 
don first appeared in May, 1903. In 
its fourth (August) issue, Editor 
Leonard Lillingston wrote, under the 
heading of “Accordion Records”: 

From the North of Scotland Mr. Peter 
Wyper sends me a record of accordion 
playing, which not only proves him to be 
an expert record maker, but shows him 
to be quite a master of this instrument. 
1 am not a lover of the accordion as 
handled by the Italian boys, the charm 
of whose playing is supplemented by a 
forlorn monkey, but Mr. Wyper proves 
beyond doubt that entertaining music 
can be produced from it. 

I can well believe him when he says, 
“I have sold a considerable number of 
these records locally, but as I have to 
play and make each record separately, 
I should take it as a favour if you could 
enlighten me as to bow to take one 
record from another. It is so monotonous 
playing the same tune time after time." 

MANIFOLDING RECORDS. — This is 
the next stage after mastering “How to 
Make Records,” and it requires special 
apparatus, which, by-the-way, I do not 
remember ever seeing advertised. There 
is nothing very formidable in it, how- 
ever, and I have no doubt a chapter will 
be found in the series. . . It is too big 
a subject for the space allowed me, and 
I can only suggest that Mr. Wyper look 
at future numbers for an article on the 
subject. 

The presumably genial Scotsman 
soon identified himself as a staainch 
supporter of the “T. M. N.” In May, 
1904, the editor wrote: “As will be 
seen elsewhere, Mr. Peter Wyper, of 
Cadzow, Hamilton, a good friend of 
ours ever since this journal was born, 
and himself a record maker of no 
mean ability, offers three prizes, of 
two pounds, one pound and ten shil- 
lings respectively, for the best rec- 
ords, to be made by amateurs only. 
We hope that our readers will avail 
themselves of Mr. Wyper’s gener- 
osity, and prove themselves record 
makers at the same time.” Wyper 
had an ad. occupying three-quarters 
of page seven, announcing his prize 
contest and saying: 

The conditions are simple. The records 
must be made by Amateurs only. They 
must be CAREFULLY packed — note this 
well— to Mr. PETER WYPER, Cadzow 
Street, Hamilton, N. B.. before the 26th 
of the present month of May. No rec- 
ords can in any case be returned. The 
records can be of whatever you like: 


singing, talking, instrumental or band 
records. Competitors may send as many 
or as few records as they choose. 

The ad. was repeated the next 
month, with the explanation: “We 
have decided to extend the time of 
entry in order to give readers all 
over the world a chance to compete. 
Records must he sent in not later 
than the 25th of June.” 

In view of Peter Wyper’s spelling 
“carefully” in “carefully packed” 
with capital letters, the following 
editorial notice m that same June 
issue is at least mildly amusing-: 

Mi-. Peter Wyper, Hamilton, N. B, r 
sends two records for review, but, un- 
fortunately, did not take our advice to 
pack them inside with wadding. In 
sending records through the post . . . 
they should have waste paper or wad- 
ding put inside the cylinder as well as 
being well packed outwardly, otherwise 
they are almost 'bound to be broken in 
transit. The unbroken record sent was 
a bagpipe solo and although we are not 
keen on the bagpipes at the best of times, 
we can recommend this record as a faith- 
ful reproduction of the instrument. The 
broken record we repaired, and find it 
was another of Mr. Wyper’s specialties, 
an accordian solo, most carefully played. 
Mr. Wyper is a past master, as our 
readers are aware, on these two instru- 
ments. 

On page 64 there is an ad. of 
“Wyper’s Renowned Empress Records 
for Phonographs. Largest and best 
selections of Accordion & Bagpipe 
Records in the market, one shilling, 
threepence each. Trade supplied.” 
Then follows a list of fifteen bag- 
pipe selections. Wyper also made 
“Renowned International Melodeons, 
with hand-made steel reeds, best val- 
ue in the world.” Prices, at the rate 
of exchange prevailing then, would 
have been from about $4 to $8 in 
American money. 

Presumably, one of the succeeding 
issues contained the names of Mr. 
Wyper’s prize winners, but I have 
not sought them. However, on page 
518 of the August, 1905, T. M. N. is 
an indication that Peter had learned 
something about duplicating methods, 
for his ad. reads: 

PETER WYPER, The Champion Ac- 
cordian Player’s Phonograph Records. 
All Masters. Loud, clear and distinct 
Scotch music. Solos, Strathspeys, Reels, 
Hornpipes, Jigs, Marches, &c. Retail 
pridie 1/3 each. Special prices to the 
trade per doz. Lists sent on application. 

On second thought, that reference 
to “all masters” may denote that the 
accordionist-piper was still monoton- 
ously turning them out one at a time. 
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make enough under such conditions 
to "supply the trade.” 

II. Wyper Signs with Columbia 

It's likely that Empress records 
continued to issue for another couple 
of years from Cadzow street, Hamil- 
ton, North Britain, but the market 
for wax cylindei's had begun to de- 
cline. However, the home-made "rol- 
lers” had at least one good effect. 
They brought Wyper to the attention 
of Columbia’s English branch and 
late in 1907 he began to make ac- 
cordion solos for that well established 
firm. Not only that, but his brother 
Daniel was engaged as Peter’s duet 
partner and played some solos of his 
own. Thus the Wyper Brothers fore- 
shadowerd the more famous Italian 
team — the Deiro Brothers, Guido 
and Pietro — who were to come along 
a few years later. 

The Columbia records by the Wyper 
"boys” (they were men of mature 
middle age) were similar to those 
that John Kimmel was already mak- 
ing familiar to a much larger audi- 
ence in the United States. They con- 
sisted mainly of jigs, reels, hornpipes 
and a march and polka or two. 

Beginning in 1909, the Wyper 
Brothers’ productions began to ap- 
pear in the American Columbia lists. 
Probably their availability was the 
chief reason Kimmel was not engaged 
to play for Columbia, as he did for 
virtually every other American record 
company. The first of the imoorted 
records was A652, "Royal Belfast 
Hornpipe.” by Daniel, coupled with 
"Starlit March,” a duet by the broth- 
ers. Daniel’s only other solo in the 
American list was A728, "High Level 
Hornpipe.” Peter played “Strathspey” 
on the other side. Another duet, "Red 
Rose March,” was on A656, Peter 
obliging with "The De’il Among the 
Tailors,” to complete the coupling. 

Peter Wyoer solos not previously 
mentioned, circulating in the United 
States, were: A762, "Busby Polka” 
and "Irish Jig — Father O’Flynn”; 
A716 — "Highland Schottische” and 
" Lord Lyn e doch , S trath sp ey an d 
Hornpipe”; A674 — "Hornpipes — Se- 
lections” and "Jigs Selections”; and 
A702 — "Reel and Jig — Stirling 
Castle” and "Strathspey.” These 
releases, it will be seen, were 
concentrated into a period of a few 
months. It may be there were no 
more because Columbia engaged the 
great Guido Deiro as piano-accordion 
soloist in 1911, and his records were 
considered sufficient to take care of 
the needed repertoire. 

Incidentally, the well played Wyper 
records were almost, but not quite, 
the first accordion members to be is- 
sued by Columbia in this country. 
The August, 1907, Cylinder supple- 
ment contains No. 65061, "Russian 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Transcription's, Armed 
Forces Radio Service Recordings & etc. 
liy Sammy Kaye, Guy Lombardo & Ink 
Spots. Money no object. — Paul Adams, 

Vienna Ave„ Niles. Ohio. dl20061 

WANTED: Gene Austin records in 
good condition. — Durr ell Armstrong, 222 
S. Yasser, Wichita 8, Kans. mhl021 


RECORDS VO \l SALE 


Attention Record Collectors: In- 
augurating auction sales. Rare and 
cut-out vocal records. Free lists. — 
C. Brown, 1375 East 18th St., Brook- 
lyn 30, N. Y. my3825 

RARE RECORDINGS (1000-1060), rea- 
sonable prices. Write for Bargain List. 

— Classical Record Shop. 825 Seventh 

Avenue. New York City. ap34Q3 

WANTED: Cylinder records, operatic 
disk records. Best prices for new or 
mint records.— Nugent, 12 North Third, 

Richmond. Va. .lly 6806 

ORIGINAL RECORDS, l'juu-ms. Fa- 
mous Artists ui tuv yast. Interesting 
premium oilers. Free lists. — Universal, 

Box 32. AUston, Mass. mh3403 

FOR SALE: Kucurd Cullecturs iLcnib. 

1 ipci u. oallau. popular, jazz. L‘juO- 45. 
special wunts are requested.— Oath. V 
u Urien, 4U2 First Avt,, Newtown Square, 

) Vnnsylvania. o I2UU61 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — j£. Hirsch- 
man. 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6. 

New Jersey. o 122511 

GRtAi VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to just good "listening.” 
Large v u r 1 o d stock. Please state 
"wants”. For information write or visit 

— Record Collectors Service. 602 East 

SSth St. N, Y. C. 29. N. Y. ap68801 

"If its been recorded — we have it.” — 
Lewin Record Paradise, 5600 Holly- 
wood Blvd.. Los Angeles 28. Calif. 

ap3S04 

100% EUROPEAN LISTS of selected 
vocal operatic records. Many G&T, 
Fonotipias, Pathe, etc. Free lists on re- 
quest. Wants supplied. — Collectors Hav- 
en. 14S Hancock Street, Brooklyn 16. 

N. Y. my323 4 

HAVE YOU CARUSO RECORD worth 
$25? Price Guide to Collector's Records 
(1953 edition) lists artists, numbers, 
values: 7500 Items. $2.60 postpaid. — 
American Record Collectors’ Exchange, 
825 Seventh Avenue, New York 19. N. Y. 
my6829 

Operatic Collector’s Attention : 
Drastic clearance; thousands of fine 
vocal records, classical and operatic. 
Priced 50 cents to $1.50 each. All 
originals. Free lists. — Heyman, 628 
East 3rd St.. Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 

ap3447 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


FOR SALE: 5UU Regina, discs. 

1UU Keerinu, 27" discs. Also other sizes 
n nd makes. Send for lists, send for my 
tune disc Warn List, offering premium 
prices for certain tunes. Wanted: Mira 
music boxes playing and *JV' discs. 
— Irsley C. Looker. South Maple Ave.. 
Bas king RMge.^N^ mh3487 

MUSIC BOXES WANTED 


WANT ALL KINDS of damaged music 
boxes. Parts etc. Swiss or Disc types. 
Large cylinders and large steel disc. 
Describe briefly. — Veteran's Hobby, G. P. 
Battley, 2749 Macomb St.. N, W. t Wash- 

ington 8, D. C. mh3215 

WANTED MUSIC BOXES. Upright 
Symphonion music box that plays a set 
of 3-14" diameter discs at one time; 6 
combs. Will accept in any condition. 
State how many sets of discs, price and 
condition. — D. P. Battley, Box 2869, 
Washington 13, D. C. mhl443 


ORGANS FOR SALE 

MELODEONS; small organs. Beautiful 
restored instruments. Expert repairing. 
Reasonable prices. — C-sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Je6675 


PHONOGRAPHS 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, parts, 
records, catalogs, bought, sold, exchang- 
ed. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 

Virginia. ap6844 

WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts. Old post cards, and early 
model typewriters.— Elmer Moore, 1036 
1 71 h Street. Santa Monica. Calif. Je6276 
WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, parts, 
small horns, reproducers, records, cata- 
logs.— Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 

Virginia. ap6084 

EDISON PHONOGRAPH, Model "D”, 
Manufactured 1908. Like new. 2 and 4 
minute reproducers. Beautifully hand 
painted "Morning-glory” horn. 35 rec- 
cords. — Ranch House Antiques, Ingle- 

field, Indiana. mhl002 

EDISON CYLINDER phonographs, 
morning glory horns. 12 records, $20. 
Express collect. — Coppernoll's, Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. mhl821 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


SACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
155U. Ballads. Ragtime, everything. 
Write your wains.— Fore's, H-3151 High, 
Denver 5. Colorado. Jlyl26121 


SQUARE DANCE 


AMERICANA: Collection 20 Texas 

Square Dance Calls, 50c. Privately 
printed.— Muchmore, Box 36, Universal 
City, Calif. my3652 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


Swiss music movements, assorted 
tunes, direct imports, $1.80. — Jules Wolff, 

74 n orthsireet. New Vork. ap6844 

WANT ALL TYPE? if uld music box- 
es, coin operated and otherwise. Write, 
quuLe best price, anu picture, if possibles- 
— George TramblLas, 3126 Elliott Ave. 

SeaLtle L Washington. Jel2829l 

EVERYTHING for the collector; rec- 
ords. sheet music, piano rolls. Specialists 
in; supplying rare items at "reasonable 
prices.” Jazz, Blues, Race, Swing, New 
Orleans, Personalities, Popular, Oper- 
ation. Vaudevillians. Send wants to: — 
Bob Colton, 680 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 

lyn 6, New York, ■ ^ ap3426 

WANTED: Edison, Columbia cylinder 
phonographs, records, catalogues, small 
horns. Catalogues. — Nugent. 12 North 

Third, Richmond. Va. Jly6215 

FOR SALE: Steinway Grand Plano, 
good condition, $150. Mason and Hamlin 
Organ, good condition, $26. Write: — 
Myron Warren, Box 964, Perry. N. Y. 

ap3863 

HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cut-out 
vocals, rare Golden Age operatics; G&T, 
Fonotipia, etc., hard to get Music Hail 
and Personality records, unusual band 
and orchestral items, imported LPs, all 
may be found on our free mailing lists. 
Write today.— Ross. Court & Co., (Canr 
ada), 121 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont. 

mh3867 

WANTED: Old phonographs, Poly- 
phones. com operated machines, cata- 
logs, reproducers: Victor. Edison. Colum- 
bia. Describe, quote. Will trade. — Mil- 
ler's. 1017 Westgate. Troy. Ohio ap3633 
WANT IN ANY CONDITION; Me- 
chanically operated pianos; organs; music 
boxes; instructions. Please describe fully 
and state price.— R. W. Cochran, 1235 
Overlook Ave., West Englewood, N. J. 

my3004 

For Sale: Collection of old violins. 
One small English piano. One pair of 
pewter pitchers. — Freda S. Roggasch, 
Dix, Nebraska. mh!042 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 

Kamarinskaja,” composed, and played 
by A. Greenberg, with organ accom- 
paniment. There may have been oth- 
er accordion offerings in foreign 
language supplements, especially 
those listed for customers in Scandi- 
navian countries, where the accordion 
is extremely popular. 

The 1917 Columbia record catalog 
still contained most of the Wyper 
records in its accordion section, which 
was prefaced : “With the five greatest 
accordion players in the world — 
Guido and Pietro Deiro, Daniel and 
Peter Wyper and John J. Kimmel — 
demonstrating their dexterity, the 
Columbia list of solos and duets on 
this interesting instrument may be 
considered representative.” But, for 
some reason, the records in which 
Dan Wyper took part didn’t sell as 
well in this country as Peter’s solos, 
and by 1919 only four Wyper i'ecords 
were left — numbers A674, A702, 
A716 and A762 — all by Peter Wyper 
alone. 

The 1917 catalog shows photo- 
graphs of the brothers, both of whom 
I would judge to have been in their 
fifties, or even in the early sixties, 
when the pictures were made. Peter, 
smiling, has thin hair and a white 
mustache. Daniel, perhaps a couple 
of years younger, is almost bald but 
his mustache is darker than his 
brother’s. He looks intensely serious. 

Peter Wyper’s four solos continued 
in the American Columbia catalog 
through 1926 — after the introduc- 
tion of electric recording. In 1927 
they had dropped to two — A716 and 
A762. In. 1929, only one was left — 
“Busby Polka” and “Irish Jig — 
Father O’Flynn,” which had been re- 
numbered 33020F and issued in the 
special Irish series. By 1933, Colum-. 
bia ownership had changed hands, 
the catalog had been whittled down to 
a skeleton of its former self and the 
last Wyper record was gone. 

In the British Isles, many more 
Wyper records were listed than were 
made available here. They were at 
first a part of the standard Columbia 
catalog, but when the British com- 
panies began to suffer from cut- 
throat German competition, Columbia 
brought out a new label, "Regal,” at 
a lower price. A Regal circular dated 
August 18, 1921, contains a front 
page drawing of Peter Wyper, whom 
it describes as “Scotland’s Greatest 
Accordeon Player.” It contains ten 
double-faced records on which the 
brothers play duets (the record that 
was called “Starlit March” bv Amer- 
ican Columbia was “Starlit Dell 
March” abroad); 48 double-faced of- 
ferings by Peter alone; and four by 


CIRCUSIANA WANTED 


Circus parade items wanted. About 
1 " per foot, but any size considered. 
— Wm. J. Boyd, 1908 East 86th St., 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. my3255 



Alexander Prince 


Daniel, who seems consistently to 
have played second fiddle (or should 
we say second accordion ?) to his 
brother. Peter occasionally essayed 
an old-time song, such as “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” and he 
did several two-steps, including “The 
Flappers,” “Uncle Joshua,” “Buster 
Brown” and “The Dancing Dustman.” 
All these are credited to “Felix 
Bui'ns,” which makes me wonder why 
Wyper so signally favored that other- 
wise unknown composer. Can Felix 
Burns have been an assumed name 
for Peter Win«r, with "Burns” being 
borrowed from the name of the 
Scotch poet, Robert Burns ? Peter al- 
so olayed “The Queen Mary Waltz,” 
written, by Bums, and “Fountain of 
Melody Waltz.” Another oddity is that 
Felix Bums is the only song writer 


mentioned in the circular. I’ll bet a 
bawbee he was Wyper himself! 

The accordions played by the Wyper 
Brothers were the small, simple 
British type with the button on the 
right hand side. They derived from 
the “English” concertina, invented in 
1827 and patented in 1829 by Charles 
Wheatstone (1802-75.) In 1844 he al- 
so produced the “Duet” concertina. 
Wheatstone was a distinguished man 
of science and is remembered for his 
development of the electric telegraph. 

And that completes the story of the 
Wyper Brothers, as far as I know it. 
Presumably both are dead. Neither 
is of special interest to American 
collectors, but Peter deserves to be 
remembered as the first musician to 
market his own brand of accordion 
records. 

III. Alexander Prince 

The earliest American record I 
have found played on the concertina 
is Zonophone 563, “Entre Acte — Rose 
Mousse,” made in 1907 by a gentle- 
man with a jaw-breaking name, Isak 
Piroschinoff. A Minneapolis, Minn., 
accordion and concertina enthusiast, 
C. Hilding Bergquist, who has helped 
me with this article, says the player’s 
name has also been spelled Piroch- 
nikov and a photo of him appeared in 
the t October, 1909, issue of “The 
Musician.” But the foremost ex- 
ponent of the concertina was a 
Scotchman better known in the United 
States than the Wyper Brothers — 
the late Alexander Prince. For many 
years Prince gave recitals through- 
out the world and was a hit every- 
where. 

Mr. Bergquist says Prince’s real 
name was Sutherland, though he never 
used it professionaly. He was a pro- 
lific recorder, who began by making 
cylinders and discs for most British 
companies, but in 1912 became ex- 
clusive to Columbia. 

I lack detailed information con- 
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cerni ng Prince, but can quote parts 
of an interview, “The Prince of Con- 
certina Players — A Chat With Alex- 
ander the Great,” which appeared in 
the “Talking Machine News” of May 
1, 1906: 

... Of ^course, everyone knows that 
Mr. Prince is acknowledged king of the 
concertina world, and those who would 
like to follow the fashion and belittle 
the same instrument as a musical in- 
strument have but to hear him play, 
say, the "Tanrvhauser Overture" or the 
"Poet and Peasant," to have the foun- 
dations of that disbelief seriously under- 
mined, whilst the experience of hearing 
any other excerpt from his large selec- 
tion is guaranteed to completely shat- 
ter the remnant remaining. 

... A genius like Mr. Prince starts 
level with a poet — that he has to be born, 
not made. Developments come later. . . 
Those readers of the T. M. N. who have 
had the pleasure of hearing Mr, Prince's 
artistic efforts, either on the cylinders 
of the Russell Hunting Company or the 
discs of another well known house . . . 
will be glad to hear that Mr. Prinoe 
survived the ordeal well and with due 
care will soon be able to get about. 

"Tell me," I said . . . "how you began 
in this course? What was it that in- 
duced you to select the concertina in 
preference to more popular instruments, 
and what have you to say for yourself?” 
With somewhat of a sigh, he said, “I 
am, or was, alas, an infant prodigy. . . 
I was eight years old. and 1 broke my 
leg. I had to lie in bed, and .that was 
the start. . . I used to bo fond of pot- 
tering about with the instruments in 
my father’s music shop, and when I was 
fostered up in bed they gave me a -con- 
certina, on which instrument I assid- 
uously practiced." 

Then followed the natural sequence. 
At the age of ten he performed at the 
Glasgow Exhibition, and this was the 
forerunner ot a series of engagements 
that culminated in appearances at the 
London Pavilion, Crystal Palace and 
other abodes of high-dlass talent. In the 
latter part of 1904 Mr. Prince had an 
extensive tour in the land of promise, 
South Africa, where his experiences 
were many and varied. . . Traveling all 
night in a mule wagon through the cele- 
brated Zwaartberg Pass (he) gave the 
dwellers at Oudtshoorn (a place un- 
touched by electric car or motor bus) a 
great musical treat. On the way to the 
latter place . . . Mr. Prince and the 
party of which he was a member gave 
a show at another unfamiJiarly named 
place. Prince Albert, and the journey 
between the last two -places named was 
done in the mule wagon. . . All night in 
a mule caravan is only part of the pen- 
alty of a suqcessrful concert artiste, but 
there are plenty of persons would be 
glad of a chance of such an outing, 

Mr. Prince pointed out to me that the 
concertina was built fundamentally on 
the same principle as the organ. En- 
large the concertino, said he, and you 
have the organ. When I asked if he 
could explain why the concertina had not 
been so seriously treated as it deserved 
to be, Mr. Prince stated he thought one 
of the reasons was that no musician 
had ever taken it up, and another that 
practically no music was written for 
it. . . He uses for his purpose the aver- 
age instrument, but of a very superior 
make: one has 51 keys and the other 71. 
and it is the latter that he uses when 
organ effects are required principally 
on account of its greater range of bass. 
It is the variety known to -eoncertinists 
as the duet concertina. On this the two 
higher octaves have their keys on the 
right of the instrument, whilst the rest 
are on the left. 

A peculiar feature of the Anglo-Ger- 
man concertina is that the keys of all 
the notes which appear on the staves 
are on the one side, whilst the notes 
in the spatces are on the other. Mr. 
Prince has a remarkable knowledge of 
the theory of music, exemplified by the 
way he makes an adaptation of classical 
music to the needs of his instrument. 
He never bothers to write out the music, 
but goes ahead from the ordiarv score, 
indelibly planting the adaptation in his 
mind at the same time. 

Six weeks, said Mr. Price, was the 


length of his turn at the Tivoli, Cape 
town, That's a remarkable testimonial 
to h-is popularity and speaks well of his 
hold on an audience. Of course, there 
nave Deen longer turns often in a city 
nice this Loncion, out ior a small place 
such as Cape Town, with a nearly settled 
population, six weeks is the nan mark 
or an excellent turn. A tunny thing is 
that in the colony under discussion . . . 
the black man is a devotee more or less 
of the cheap, common concertina, and 
he generally rests content with his 
talents if he can produce the first three 
notes of "Three Blind Mice." For a con- 
certina player to conquer that preju- 
dice is a sure and certain sign of the 
artist, and that, as you can see, Mr. 
Prince did. . . In London ... he has 
appeared under the aegis of such musi- 
cal authorities as the Legal Musical So- 
ciety. the Choughs' Coub, the Old Ac- 
quaintance Club and in company with 
such turns as the Meister Glee Singers. 

Hi] ding- Bergquist has some com- 
ments on the foregoing article. He 
says: 

There are two types of superior con- 
certinas on which classical music can 
be played, the "English" and the "Duet." 
Fringe played the "Duet" system, which 
is more of a soio instrument like an ac- 
cordion, in that it is complete in itself 
and really needs no accompaniment, al- 
though he did have a pianist on many 
record s. The " En g3 ish " sy s t em , also 
perfect for classical music, nevertheless 
requires either orchestral or piano ac- 
companiment and has had numerous 
virtuosi in England (long before Prince) 
who played concertos with symphony 
orchestras. It has also had many con- 
certos, sonatas, etc., expressly com- 
posed for i t. The greatest period of 
popularity for the "English" concertina 
was 1S45-1SS0, So, when Prince says 
that "no musician had ever taken up the 
concertina and no music was written for 
it," please make clear to HOBBIES 
readers that Prince here refers to the 
"Duet" system which he himself played. 
The "Anglo-German” concertina com- 
bines elements of the English and the 
simpler German systems. 

The Edison Blue Amberol catalog 
for April, 1914, gives a brief but more 
explicit account of Prince, which re- 
veals that he was bom in Glasgow, 
only a few miles from. Hamilton, 
home town of Peter and Daniel 
Wyper: 

ALEXANDER PRINCE. concertina. 
Born in Glasgow, ■Scotland, of a musical 
family. At the age of twelve he was 
regarded as a youLhful prodigy, having 
made several Highly successful public 
appearances as a concertina player. His 
first important engagement was at the 
London Pavilion and the Crystal Palace, 
where he shortly became a favorite. He 
then mode a tour of South Africa, where 
he became so popular that in Cape Town 
he was given a six weeks' engagement 
in one theater. His repertoire includes 
every class of composition from "Tann- 
hauser" and "Lohengrin" down to "Hia- 
watha." 

That Edison catalog contained six 
.Prince records in its British series: 
No. 23081, “The Butterfly”; 23064, 
“Catch Me If You Gan— Dance”; 
23128, “Forgotten Melodies”; 23029. 
“Medley of Irish Airs”; 23111, “Mer- 
ry Widow Waltz,” and 23055, “Naza- 
reth.” A later addition was 23176, 
“Bonnie Scotland.” He had also made 
Edison two-minute standard and four- 
minute Amberol cylinders. 

Art interesting note appeared in the 
American Columbia supplement for 
July, 1914. Record No. A1529 com- 
bined “Catch Me If You Can” (Noel) 
played by Prince, with accordion solo, 
“Pride of the Roses” (Lavalle) by 
Pietro Deiro, and the supplement 
said: 

Alexander Priivce is perhaps the great- 
est artist in the playing of the (Duet) 
concertina that the world has ever had. 


It is our privilege to list this month one 
of his best and most reAent recordings. 
Differing from the accordian in both 
volume and quality of tone, the concer- 
tina is none the less an instrument of 
captivating musical quality and in the 
hands of a master its possibilities for 
entertainment and pleasure are endless. 
This record will make a sensational im- 
pression. It combines with a new ac- 
cordion seflo by Pietro Deiro, played In the 
customary masterly style associated In 
the public mind with this artist. 

In October, Columbia announced 
another Prince record, A1572, “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” coupled with "Maid- 
stone,” by the St. Hilda Colliery 
Band. Prince’s side was described as 
a “concertina solo of the beloved old 
hymn ... a marvel of tone and ex- 
ecution, its quality easily rivalling 
that of a pipe organ.” 

It would be an almost endless job 
to pore through stacks of British 
catalogs of the period from around 
1905 to 1920, jotting down details of 
records by Alexander Prince. And if 
any HOBBIES readers want to go 
crazy, I .can assure them the quickest 
way of achieving the desired end is 
to try to make sense of the record 
listings by the dozens of German 
companies who fought to comer the 
British market just before World War 
I by offering records as cheaply as 
possible — at a shilling or less. 
Sometimes the same inferior pro- 
ductions were issued under several 
different labels. Usually they were 
made from worn matrices; not infre- 
quently from discarded ones of the 
legitimate firms or from others ac- 
quired in bankrupt sales. Names of 
■artists often were changed, but not 
always. The Germans were such a 
nuisance they compelled all the lead- 
ing British companies to bring out 
cheap records as a support for their 
“name brands.” Even the high and 
mighty Gramophone Company, which 
had been getting five shillings for 
single-faced discs of ordinary popular 
music, was obliged to make a double- 
sided record, the Cinch, to sell at a 
shilling in competition with the Ger- 
mans. Gramophone also of course 
retained Zonophone as a medium- 
priced disc. (Many naive British buy- 
ers thought that their playing on just 
one side made Gramophone records 
sound better than other kinds.) 

Prince was represented in many 
catalogs, although it’s doubtful that 
he played directly for some of the 
cheaper brands. As has already been 
said, he became exclusive to Columbia 
in 1912. But he had five double-faced 
records in the Edison Bell Velvet 
Face list for 1913, with titles ranging 
from “Hop Scotch” and “Darkies’ 
Holiday” to “II Bacio” and “The Lost 
Chord.” The catalog said: “When 
P ri n ce pi ays there is a Mi 1 i ta ry 
Band in tone and volume. Any title 
Mr. Prince performs one can depend 
upon, as he selects with utmost care 
compositions which are most suitable 
for his instrument.” 

Prince was also represented with 
much the same titles in Edison Bell’s 
list of the cheaper Winner records. 
One of the German finns — Dacapo 
— offered concertina solos by “Mr. 
Steve Bartle,” which was probably a 
pseudonym for Prince, since the 
titles were of the sort he most fre- 
quently played. Decapo’s accordion 
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records were by A. J. Scott, who 
played exactly the sort of numbers 
preferred by Peter Wyper. Scott's 
name also showed up in other cata- 
logs. He probably was not Wyper 
in disguise, but he could have been. 
Some of Prince’s Gramophone Com- 
pany recordings were marketed in 
the United States in Victor’s imported 
series. 

Punning down the list of accordion 
and concertina players for other 
British or pseudo-British companies 
of forty years ago: Coliseum offered 
“accordeon” solos by “G. Arditi,” but 
the titles suggest they were really 
by Pietro Frcsini, who remains to be 
considered in this series. Another 
unidentified player is Archie P. An- 
drews. Accordion players for the 
openly German Beka Company were 
“Mr. Frosini” and Scott. There was 
also “the Premier English Concertina 
Band” and one concertina solo by “W 
Seymour.” Steve Bartle likewise ap- 
peared in the Favorite catalog, as did 
C. F. Losscher, who was probably a 
German. The one concertina record 
issued by Famous was by “Miss 
Minnie Paget” and tastefully coupled 
“Alexander’s Ragtime Band” with the 
Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana.” 

One “Pamby Dick” had numerous 
accordion solos in ' the Guardsman 
list. After the war began, Guardsman 
changed its name to Invicta and made 
a strenuous pitch at all-out patriotism 
by maintaining its products were 
“manufactured throughout in Eng- 
land of British Material by British 
Labour employed by British Capital.” 
Record buyers were urged not to ac- 
cept anything containing the words, 
“Made in Germany.” 

“Pamby Dick,” whoever he was, al- 
so bobbed up in the Homophone rec- 
ord list, (some of his British-made 
records were issued over here by 
Gannett) while A. J. Scott held the 
fort for Jumbo. Pathe had a list of 
concertina records under Prince’s 
name. The accordion honors were en- 
trusted to Scott and “Signor A. De 
Benedetto.” Prince was also repre- 
sented in Pathe’s cheaper “Diamond 
disc” series (which sounds like a 
deliberate copy of the Edison Dia- 
mond Disc). Mr. “Steve Bartle” turns 
up again in the low-priced popular rec- 
ord, while there are accordion solos by 
“Leo Mallet.” Polyphon had ac- 
cordion numbers by “Signor Casidio 
Recchia. ” Pelican offered concertina 
solos by Perci (or Percy) Henri while 
Scala issued two accordion and con- 

(CONTINU ED ON PAGE 42) 


POLYDOR 

CATALOG 

I am very glad that Stephen Fas- 
sett has decided to complete the 
pages from the 1924-25 Polydor cata- 
log, which he began in HOBBIES 
sometime ago. This and another in- 
stallment in the near future will 
probably complete the series. 

— Aida Favia-Artsay 


PAGES FROM A 1924-25 
POLYDOR CATALOG 


LOLA ARTOT DE PADILLA & KARL JORN 

19051 I>ie Koenigskinder-Bin ein lustiger Jaegersman B65005 

Die ICoenigskinder — Willst du mein Maienbuhle du Blumenreiche B65006 

MICHAEL BOHNEN & ROBERT HUTT 

80078 Margarethe — O, gib junges Blut (Gounod) 3-44139 

Margarethe — Wohlan unterschreibe 3-44163 

MICHAEL BOHNEN & ERNST KRAUSS 

85304 Die Meistersinger — Gruess Gott, mein junker 044293 

Die Meistersinger — Mein Freund in holder jugendzeit 044294 

MICHAEL BOHNEN & LOTTE LEHMANN 

86306 Die Meistersinger — Gut’n Abend, Meister! 044299 

Die Meistei'singer — Doch starb eure Frau 044306 

MICHAEL BOHNEN & TINO PATTI ERA 

78546 Boheme — Ach, Geliebte, nie kehrst du mir wieder B26019 

Othello — Saht ihr nicht manchmal in Desdemonens Haenden B26020 

78548 Die Macht des Geschiekes — In dieser feirelichen Stunde (Verdi) B25021 

MICHAEL BOHNEN & VERA SCHWARZ 

86306 Aida-Zu dir fuhrt miqh ein ernster Grund 044309 

Aida — Wohlauf denn ! Erhebet euch ! 044310 

CLAIRE DUX & HERMANN JADLOWKER 

72928 Ducia — An des Todes heiliger Staette 044307 

Lucia — Schwor! ais Gattin mir ewige Treue 044308 

72929 Aida — Todesduett,, in two parts 044320/21 

CLAIRE DUX & ALBERT KUTZNER 

65656 Das Hollandweibchen — Lied der Bela und Duett 044316 

Das Hollandweibchen — Geliebter in der Feme (DUX solo) 043326 

65557 Das Hollandweibchen — Wenn der Dudelsack erklingt 044317 

Das Hollandweibchen— (solo by CLAIRE DUX) 

CLAIRE DUX & JOSEPH SCHWARZ 

72930 Rigoletto — Schon seit drei Monden 044297 

Rigoletto — Ach, Gott, mu- fur mich 044298 

78548 Rigoletto— Gilda Duett 044314 

BOHNEN & PATTI ERA: Forza — In dieser feierlichen Stunde B25021 

70691 Troubadour — Befreit, o welche Seligkeit (Verdi) 3-44167 

Boheme — Walzer der Musette (DUX, solo) 53642 

ELISABETH VAN ENDERT & HERMANN JADLOWKER 

72756 Margarethe — Es ist schon spat (Gounod) B25004 

Margarethe — O Mondenschein B25005 

72564 Hoffmanns Erzaehlungen — Horst du es tomen 044283 

ELISABETH VAN ENDERT & FRIEDRICH PLASCHKE 

65271 Die Meistersinger — Gut’n Abend Meister 044286 

Die Meistersinger— Ja, ja! Das hast du dir schoen erdacht 044287 

ELISABETH VAN ENDERT & JOSEPH SCHWARZ 

72564 Troubadour — Die Stimme! Himmel, du bist es! (Verdi) 044292 

72565 Traviata — Gott schenkte eine Tochter mir 044290 

Traviata — Wenn einst die Zeit 044291 

EMMY HECKMANN-BETTENDORF & THEODOR SCHEIDL 

62367 Troubadour — Sieh’ meiner heilen Traenen Flut B5000 

Troubadour — Befreit, o welche Seligkeit B5001 

FRIEDA HEMPEL & VELICIA KASZOWSKA 

78543 Lohengrin — Du Aermste B25016 

Die Meistersinger— Quintett, sung- by LILLY HALFGREN- DINKELA, 

MARTA OLSZEWSKA, FRITZ SOOT, W. HENKE, .TOSEF VON 
MANOWARDA B26014 


ROBERT HUTT & HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS 

72735 Otello — Saht ihr nicht in Desdemonens Haenden 

Die Macht des Geschickess — In dieser feierichen Stunde 
72741 Boheme — Ach Geliebte 

Die Perlenfischer — Der Tempel Brahma’ strahlt 
72661 Wilhelm Tell— Ha. wohin? 

Wilhelm Tell— Gebet (solo by JOSEPH SCHWARZ) 

HERMANN JADLOWKER & JOSEPH SCHWARZ 

72931 Die Pertenfischer — Der Temple 

Die Macht des Gesehickes — In dieser feierlidhen Stunde 
70699 Guard a che bianca luna (Campana) 

Don Juan’s Serenade (solo by JADLOWKER) 

BARBARA KEMP & PAUL KNUPFER 

65269 Die Hugenotten — Welch’ ein Schreck 
Die Hugenotten — Ach dies Hevz 

PAUL KNUPFER & WALDEMAR HENKE 

65266 St radella — Band i ten — Duett (Flotow) 

Fra Diavoio — Danditen — Duett (Auber) 

ERNST KRAUS & WALDEMAR HENKE 

61844 Siegfried — Wir sind xur Stelle 

Siegfried — Doch heisse mich das 

ERNST KRAUS & KAETE HERWIG 

61849 Siegfried — Siegfried und der WaJdvogel, 2 parts 

ERNST KRAUS & JULIUS LIEBAN 

65462 Siegfried — Act IT duet. 2 part? 

MELANIE KURT & FRIEDRICH SCHORR 

65621 Der fliegende Hollander — Versank ich jetz 

Der fliegende Hollander — Wie aus der Feme ('SCHORR, solo) 

65622 Der fliegende Hollander — Wirst du des Vaters Wahl 
Der fliegende Hollander — Ach k on n test das Geschick 

SELMA KURZ & HEINRICH SCHLUSNUS 

72854 Troubadour — Sieh’ meiner heilen Traenen 
Rigoletto — Sprfch nie mit eienem Armen 
85301 Die Zauberfloete — Bei Maennern 

Don Juan — Schmaehe, tobe lieber Junge (Mozart), (PIEMPEL solo) 

LOTTE LEHMANN & HEINRICH SCLUSNUS 

72932 Mignon — Schwalben — Duett 

Die Zauberfloete — Bei Maennern 

72933 Don Juan — Reich mir die Hand 
Figaros Hochzeit — So lang’ hab Ich 


044333 

B26006 

B25000 

B26003 

B25002 

042508 

044316 

2-054056 

64435 

B2017 

044279 

044276 

044274 

044275 

3-44121 

3-44122 

3-44133/4 

044288/9 

B25007 

B22035 

B25008 

B25009 

B25029 

B26030 

B25031 

J24006 

044326 

044330 

044327 

044328 


(TO BE CONTINUED ) 
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finer mechanical movement can be 
found anywhere. 

One ^ great difficulty with these 
clocks is that they should be covered 
with a glass dome. The original dome 
is usually brokeu or missing alto- 
gether and domes of this shape are 
very difficult to find. Round glass 
domes are being made today and are 
easily had but I do not know of any- 
one making the oval shape. This is 
just another problem that one finds 
when he collects old clocks. 

Illustration No. 29. Could anything 
be more appealing than -this French 
musical clock of black figured mar- 
ble with white alabaster columns and 
magnificent brass ornamentation? It 
is beautifully designed, perfectly 
proportioned and not at all overdone, 
although one might be inclined to 
think so at first glance. The bright 
brass work blends into complete 
harmony with the black and white 
'base material so the effect of the 
whole is both interesting and pleas- 
ing. 

This clock chimes on the quarter- 
hours and on the hour. It is French 
of course with a traditionally fine 
rrench movement. 

I have always been partial to 
French clocks. It is true that the 
decorative effects are inclined to the 
rococo. At the same time, the detail 
is always meticulous and the work 
is executed with a fine artistry. Who 
can say that it is overdone when each 
detail is perfection and the blending 
of the whole is harmonious. Further, 
no matter to what lengths the decor- 
ative effects may be carried, mechan- 
ical excellence is never forgotten. I 
rate these creations at the top, wheth- 
er or not anyone agrees with me. 

Illustration No, 30. A very remark- 
able example of a Viennese calendar 
clock in the Biedermeier style of de- 
sign. In spite of the all-out effort to 
disguise the fact, this is still a practi- 
cal timepiece and an efficient calen- 
dar mechanism. 

The base of this clock is of black 
marble while the six round columns 
are of white marble. The ornamenta- 
tion is of brass, very fine in detail 
and somewhat over-elaborate in exe- 
cution. At the back of the gallery, 
there is a flat mirror with two angled 
mirrors at the sides to accentuate 
the temple effect. The large two- 
headed brass eagle at the top is not 
too well done and is almost grotesque 
in effect. 

The action of this clock is very 



CLOCK DIALS 


STEEPLE CLOCKS 


4*4" or 5" Dials. Can bo cut to fit 
any Steeple Clock. Cards. 5*4x7" 
and 7x11" overall. 


OTHER CLOCKS DIALS 
Size Dials: 2*4"-294"-3»4"-3%"-4*4"- 
6"-6*4"-7*4" A 8". wit 1" margin 
Can be assorted lots. 

One 50o; 3 for {I. Dox. S3. Postfree. 
Printed on Glazed Index Bristol 


3 small ert sixes also, on glazed gummed paper 
State Preference. tic 


W. L. KENDALL 

fi23 W. Willis, Detroit, Michigan 


fascinating. The cupid on the right 
grinds an arrow on a real grindstone 
as the quarter hour is chimed. The 
cupid on the left forges an arrow 
on the anvil as the hour is struck; the 
blows of his hammer in unison with 
the hour strike. The face at the top 
center of the dial has movable 
eyes and the eyes move in unison with 
the pendulum swing. 

The pendulum, like the rest of the 
clock, is very ornate, made of brass, 
and is the figure of Bacchus astride a 
wine barrel. 

When I study this design, I am at 
a loss to pick up the central theme. 
The temple effect with two angels 
floating above it seems well enough 
but Bacchus on his wine barrel 
swinging in the g-allery seems to be a 
little bit inconsistent. I cannot con- 
nect the two-headed eagle with any 
other part of the decorative scheme. 
Perhaps there is no relationship in 
the design and- the whole is merely 
the. application of ornamentation to 
achieve an overall decorative effect. 
Since I cannot fathom it, I am com- 
pelled to accept. 

The three rings in the lower half 
of the clock are the calendar dials; 
one for the day, one for the date and 
one for the month. The calendar is 
in Italian while the time numerals 
are Arabic. 

I am both fascinated and puzzled 
by the decorative effects of this 
clock. However, it would perhaps be 
best to forget that feature and con- 
centrate on the clock itself. The 
mechanical action is truly magnifi- 
cent. 


WANTED 


WANTED: Antique clocks and watches. 
Send description, photo and best dealer's 
price. — Heirloom Antiques, 201 JG. Lan- 
caster Ave., Shillington, Penna. tfx 


FOR SALE 


COLLECTORS! DEALERS! Do your 
own clock repairing, reiimshlng. Com- 
plete instructions in "Clock Collector's 
Handbook,” $1, postpaid. — KenneLh Kar- 
sten, Compo Parkway, Westport, Conn. 

Jal2274l 


WE HAVE A FINE SELECTION of 
Steeple clocks on hand; also cuckoos, 
calendars, beehives and many others. 
Send stamp for list. Dial refinishing. 
Replacement tablets made. — Vandervort. 
308 Reriley, Moberly, Mo. ap3694 


FIT-UP CLOCK movements; German, 
30- hour, 2V 3 " bezel. Roman dial, fits an- 
tique brass and china clocks with 2*4" 
opening; case thickness of 1*4 to 2", $3.15 
each postpaid. Dealers only. Also Ger- 
man Westminster Rod Chime Hall clock 
movements. — Louis Pierlot, 1010 South 
Fir, Inglewood 1. Calif. my3027 


ITHACA CALENDAR CLOCK, walnut 
mantel type, $15. Board man and Wells, 
mantel, works not original, runs, $20. 
Others, write. Express collect. — Copper- 
noll's, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. mh!002 


ANTIQUE MUSIC BOXES & antique 
flocks. — C. A. Ramsey, 5505 So. State, 
Westerville, Ohio. ap2211 


Illustration No. 31. It is perhaps 
well to end this chapter with another 
superb example of the combination of 
art and mechanics by a French maker. 
Here the famous figures of "The 
Three Graces” are employed to sup- 
port a timepiece and the effect of 
the whole is most pleasing indeed. 

The clock itself reverses the usual 
action in that here the time track 
revolves while the indicator, or hand, 
remains stationary. Most of us have 
seen this same principle used in small, 
modern clocks for table and desk use. 
This one is old, however, and un- 
doubtedly served as a model for the 
newer versions. Needless to say, the 
modern versions are plain and cheap. 
They bear little resemblance to this 
graceful model and, of course, have 
none of its attractiveness. 

There is m»uch more interesting 
material in the Willis Michael folder 
to appear in subsequent installments. 
When is is finally completed, I shall 
feel that my own education has been 
greatly enhanced. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 

certina couplings by “S. Fregoli” and 
"Alex, Argyle” — almost certainly 
disguises for Frosini and Prince. On 
103, "Fregoli” played "Wedding of 
the Winds,” while “Argyle” came 
through with “The Gladiator’s Fare- 
well.” On 104, “Argyle” played “Irish 
Melodies,” while “Fregoli” obliged 
with “Amoureuse Waltz.” Henri, like 
Prince, played the “Duet” system 
and is said to have been the first 
concertina artist to make disc records. 

This study of the catalogs of long 
defunct foreign record companies 
could be continued indefinitely, with 
confusion becoming worse confounded. 
But probably the sketchy survey just 
made has been sufficient. In August, 
1921, Regal issued a four-page folder 
listing Prince’s records, just as it had 
done for those of Peter Wyper. This 
included 25 double-faced discs, with 
such widely varied selections as “Sil- 
ver Heels,” “National Emblem 
March, “Bluebells of Scotland,” “The 
Rosary,” “Ora Pro Nobis,” “The Mis- 
souri Waltz,” “Till We Meet Again” 
and “The Lost Chord.” Some Prince 
numbers of a more serious nature 
than, the majority of his Regal offer- 
ings were retained in the parent 
Columbia catalog. He continued to 
make records until his death, which I 
'believe occurred in 1926. He was 
dead before 1930, for the English 
Columbia catalog of that year con- 
tained the following by “the late 
Alexander Prince”: No. 466, “Dona/u- 
wellen Waltz” and “Blue Danube 
Waltz”; 1449; “Under the Double 
Eagle March” and “With Sword and 
Lance March”; and 2426, “It Bacio” 
and “Estudiantina Waltz.” The first, 
a twelve- inch, was acoustically re- 
corded, but 1449 and 2426 were ten- 
inch and made by the electric nWhnd. 

—Jim Walsh 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

More About the Early Days of the Phonograph 


Although HOBBIES was generous 
about alio ting space in the August 
issue to my article on the phonog- 

EIGHT VICTOR ARTISTS 
In the heyday of the acoustic recording 
era, when performers sang or played into a 
horn instead of a mike, artists known chief- 
ly for their records were big attractions in 
concert. The Eight Popular Victor Artists 
stopped many a show from 1912 to 1927, 
everywhere from Broadway to country towns. 
They are shown here at Appleton, Wis., in 
the autumn of 1923. The background poster 
shows the late Henry Burr, whose sentimental 
tenor solos made him the “matinee idol” 
of the troupe, which he also managed. 
Burr made more records than any other 
artist, before or since. Beside him on 
poster is Billy Murray, tenor-comedian, and 
all-time most popular recording artist. Lined 
up in front of poster are Monroe Silver, who 
did “Cohen” monologs; Rudy Wiedoeft, 
usually considered world’s greatest saxophone 
player; John H. Meyer, baritone of Peerless 
Quartet; Frank Croxton, quartet, basso; 
Frank Banta, pianist; Burr; Albert Campbell, 
first tenor of Peerless and Murray, shaking 
hands with Bill Nolan, Jr., whose father, 
William H. Nolan, was Victor dealer in 
Appleton. The concert drew a paid at- 
tendance of 1,600 in a town of 2,000 
population. What a difference it would 
have made in the lives of these famous 
performers if Edison hadn’t invented the 
phonograph! 


raph’s 75th anniversary, there were 
some facts concerning the instru- 
ment’s early days that I was not able 
to mention. And since 'that article was 
written other historical matter has 
come to my attention which I think 
deserves to be touched on. 

But before passing to this new ma- 
terial I should like to correct the 
typographical errors which somewhat 
impaired the sense of a few passages 
in the August issue. The sentence 
near the end of the last paragraph of 
column two should read: “In view of 
the lack of proof sustaining the sound 
recording idea, and the likelihood 
that the craftsmen who are mentioned 
in the letter probably had died in the 
intervening thirty years, we are just- 
ified in holding that if Fitch really 
did construct a device on the order of 
the phonograph, it didn't record and 
reproduce sound prior to the one 
brought out by Edison.” 

Page 37, first paragraph, “balled” 
should be “ballad.” Page 55, para- 
graph headed “Mr. Edison’s Prophe- 
cies,” one sentence should read: "On 
occasion, the instrument did seem to 
appeal most to the boyish side of the 
inventor’s nature.” In the New York 
World interview on the same page, 
Mr. Edison is referred to as leading 
the reporter into the “washroom.” 
This should have been "workroom.” 
In the third column, the reference to 
a steamship “runner'” should be “fun- 


By JIM WALSH 


nel.” There is also a. garbled passage 
in the paragraph beginning, “Yes, 
and to industrious persons also.” The 
mixed-up sentence should read: “You 
know a man can never judge of the 
value of his own words or exactly 
how to deliver them by hearing his 
own voice.” 

Other Phonograph “Inventors” 

That takes care of the August er- 
rors. Now, since one of the foregoing 
corrected passages refei'-s to the claim 
of an Englishman, William Fitch, 
that he invented the phonograph, it 
seems only fair to give dubious “im- 
mortality” to an American claimant, 
T. W. Searing. In the December, 1898, 
issue of The Phonoscope, under the 
heading of “Claims to be the First 
Inventor of the Talking-Machine,” 
Mr. Searing made some awkwardly 
worded and far from specific as- 
sertions: 

In the Graphophone Company's suits 
against various parties, I have noticed 
for the first time, especially the present 
suit against the Gramophone Company, 
that they are endeavoring to hold up 
Bell & Tainter as the original inventors 
of the engraving of sound, which fact is 
not true from beginning to end. 

Bell & Tai n tor, or the Graphophone 
Company, ore certainly not the first in- 
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ventors of recording or duplicating rec- 
ords by the engraving method and up 
to the present date no company or per- 
son has yet been found, throughout the 
entire world, that has shown priority 
over the undersigned, of which the 
Patent Office can show by his prior ap- 
pticaiions filed years ago. 

... The present Phonograph, Graph - 
ophone, or any other talking machine 
company that make records by tutting 
out the material corresponding to speech 
or the vibrations from sound was in- 
vented by myself years before Bell, 
Tain ter, Edison, or the Graphophone 
Company ever dreamed of it, and that 
it was first invented in Harlem, New 
York City, and that the papers were in 
the Patent Office years before Bell or 
Tain tor went to Washington to donduct 
their experiments in a certain laboratory 
which rcsulLed in the formation of the 
present Graphophone Company. 

When the correct history of the talk- 
ing-machine is published, which it cer- 
tainly has not been as yet, it will show 
the original inventor of the principle 
that has made that interesting machine 
a success is T. W. Searing, who. in 
1875, invented the engraving method 
and machine for recording speech and 
sound. Edison designed a somewhat 
modification of same invention in 1SS7 
and known as the tinfoil perforated 
method. 

Bell and Taintor conducted experi- 
ments at Washington in 1S83 and was in 
close -communion with the Patent Office, 
and (hey found that the engraving 
principle as invented by Searing years 
before, was the best, and in 1885 ap- 
plied for a patent which was granted. 
This patent Lhe Giaphophone Company 
are now using to institute infringement 
proceedings against various parties. 

About 18S7, after eleven months of ex- 
perimenting, Edison adopted the Searing 
engraving method also, and placed on 
the market the present electric Phono- 
graph, and but a few vears age was 
struggling like the Graphophone Com- 
pany is at the present time to prove 
priority of invention, but cannot while 
my evidence of work done in that line 
is known. 

Edison, Bell. Taintor. and the Granho- 
phone Company are entitled to the claim 
of being one of the first, but certainly 
are not the first by a number of vears. 
and at a future date the puhlid will be 
«more fully informed of mv work and 
connection with the recording and repro- 
dur f >on of sound. 

Tn conclusion, wishing that thev will 
prosper as in the past and have 'every 
success in the future while using the in- 
vention belonging bv riMit of priority to 
Yours truly, 

T. W. BEARING. 
This ungrammatical and incoherent 
Letter failed to win- for the now for- 
gotten Mr. Searing- the distinction of 
being* recognised as the phonograph's 
inventor. (Notice his (uncertainly as 
to whether the name of one of the 
Graphonhone's originators was Tain- 
tor or Tainter.) It sounds like a typi- 
cal nroducticm of one of the kind of 
crackpots who nearly always rise up 
and lay claim to having first thought 
of any popular .invention. 

Another Englishman — A. A. H. 
Tokeley — in 1913 had his solicitor, 
A. J. Ford, write a letter to the Edi- 
son Bell Company, maintaining that 
he invented “the gramophone or 
phonograph, about the years, 1902 to 
1905.” In other words, Mr. Tokeley, 
an employe of the Drawing Office of 
the Great Northern Railway Locomo- 
tive Works at Doncaster, had the de- 
lusion that he invented the phono- 
graph twenty-five years or more after 
it was first 'brought out by Edison. 
One wonders at the gullibility of his 
solicitor, Mr. Ford, who wrote: 

"Mv client has never received any 
remuneration . . . and although not being 
the actual patentee. I think' that the 
time has now arrived to make known the 


fact. I am therefore desirous in the in- 
terest of my client of putting before you 
a proposal for your consideration that a 
payment shoutld be made him as a solat- 
ium for the time and trouble spent by 
him in thinking out and giving the in- 
vention and improvements and method 
of production upon it for the general 
use.” 

Solicitor Ford also appears to have 
had trouble expressing himself clear- 
ly! At any rate, he was tack lung the 
wrong customer whan h-e presented 
his silly claim to J. E. Hough, the 
hard-boiled “Lancashire Laddie” who 
headed Edison Bell. Hough turned 
the letter over to the Talking Ma- 
chine News, which reproduced Mr. 
Ford's handwritten screed with the 
jeering comment: 

There seems to be a doubt in the 
.minds of some people as to who really 
invented the “talker.” The copy of the 
document which we print. . . should 

prove a valuable contribution to the sub- 
ject. . . We commend manufacturers, 
factors and dealers, and others to peruse 
the script, because if what is really 
said is true, we think Lhe claimant is en- 
titled to due consideration. 

We should be glad to receive contri- 
butions from any good -minded traders 
when we would forward them on to the 
proper quarters. 

Tin* view appears to be that the origi- 
nator of the invention is suffering gross 
neglect in the acknowledgement of his 
merits. Can any of our readers en- 
ligluert us on this subject? Mr. Hough 
has taken the method he thinks most 
likely to achieve Mr. Ford’s object by 
giving the matter wide publicity. 

It's a safe bet Mr. Tokeley never 
received any “solatium”! 

John Kruesi's Later Years 

It is well known- that John Kruesi, 
under Edison's instructions, built 
the first phonograph. Yet how many 
lovers of recorded music know any- 
thing of Kruesi's later life ? He has al- 
ways seemed something of a mystery 
man, but the mystery is dispelled by 
an article, “He Made the First Phon- 
ograph,” in The Phonoscope (edited 
by Russell Hunting, one of the first 
famous recording comedians) for Feb- 
bruary, 1899: 

The man who made the first Phono- 
graph was buried at Schenectady on 
Feb. 25. Pie was one of the little band 
of men who worked with Thomas A. 
Edison at Menlo Park and through whose 
skill and faithful assistance were de- 
veloped the many inventions which gave 
to Edison the name of “the .Wizard.” 
It was in thore days that Edison used 
to become absorbed in the development 
of an idea, work at it without rest or 
sleep for two or three days and nights 
and keep all those about him busy at 
the same time. He would call in an 
organ grinder from the streets to keep 
his men awake or resort to some other 
such device, and when the strain was 
finally over, charter a boat and take all 
hands down the bay on a fishing excur- 
sion. Among Lhe most tireless of the 
men about “The Wizard” about that 
lime was John Kruesi, the man who 
made Lhe first Phonograph. . . 

Mr.ICruesi remained with Edison and 
became one of his partners in the devel- 
opment of the electric light, and in XS86, 
when the Edison machine works were 
removed to Schenectady, he went there 
as assistant general manager under Mr. 
Samuel Insall. (Should he Insult — J. W.) 
In 1892, when the General Electric Com- 
pany was formed and the whole plant 
of the great combination was consoli- 
dated, Mr. Kruesi became general man- 
ager of the works. It was under his 
supervision that the Schenectady works, 
the largest and most complete of their 
kind in the world, were designed and 
built. At the time of his death Mr. 
Kruesi was the chief mechanical engi- 
neer of the General Electric Company. 
Of the original Edison band of workers 


only Lhree were absent from the funeral. 
These were T. C. Martin, editor of the 
Electrical Engineer; Luther Btieringer, 
and E. H. Johnson, all of whom were un- 
avoidably detained, elsewhere. 

Mr. Kruesi was a native of Switzer- 
land and was born in 18-13. He came to 
this country in 1870 and went to work 
for the Singer Sewing Machine Company 
at Elizabethport. In June, 1872. while 
Edison was making Gold and Stock Ex- 
change telegraph instruments in a New- 
ark shop, Kruesi joined him - and was 
one of the first of his workmen to t>e 
transferred from commercial to experi- 
mental work when Edison got money 
enough to open a shop for the develop- 
ment of his ideas in 1875. That sAop 
was in Greene Street, Newark. 

D eath of Professor WaJigemann 

Another of Edison's early associ- 
ates was “Professor” A. Theodore E. 
Wangemann, who supervised the in- 
ventor's recording activities in the 
'80's and '90's and also demonstrated 
the phonograph in Europe. While 
abroad, Wangemann recorded piano 
solos by Johannes Brahms (a few of 
the cylinders have come to light in 
recent years), and in this country 
caused Hans Von B»u low to faint, when 
the great pianists made a recording 
which Wangemann pointed out, con- 
tained a wrong note. What became 
of the professor is told in the Edison 
Phonograph Monthly for July, 1906: 

A. Theodore E. Wangemann, who for 
many years had been connected with Mr. 
Edison in experimental work on the 
Edison Phonograph and Edisc-n Reoords, 
was killed while attempting to .board a 
moving train at Bath Beach, Long Is- 
land, on June 2d. Mr. Wangemann was 
born at Berlin, Germany, February 13th, 
1855. He had lived in this country many 
years. He entered Mr. Edison’s employ 
in the early days of the Phonograph 
and had been identified with nearly 
every phase of its later evolution. He 
was connected with the Edison labora- 
tory at the time of his death. He was 
a skilled pianist, a fine musician and 
possessed an excellent musical education. 
He was a member of the committee of 
Edison officials who meet twice each 
month to pass upon Records before they 
are formally listed and his musical abil- 
ity made him a useful member. He is sur- 
vived by a wife. He was a member of 
the Pleiades Club, of New York City, 
which had ctharge of his funeral in 
Brooklyn on June 5th. In accordance 
with his own wishes his body was cre- 
mated at Fresh Pond, Long Island, on 
June 6th. 

Wan.gemarm was mentioned in some 
•unintentionally amusing Edison inter- 
office correspondence of May, 1889. 
The superintendent of the Edison 
Phonograph Works, Charles Batchel- 
or, wrote the following “memo to Mr. 
Edison”: 

We have had enormous orders for 
musical cylinders, some of them dating 
as far as two months back. Can you 
not make some arrangements so that we 
can have our orders filled ... as in many 
cases it prevents shipments of goods 
until we get them. We have now with 
you orders for one- half dozen for 
Nebraska, one dozen for Washington, 
two dozen for Nashville, Tenn,, all dated 
back to March 28 th. Five dozen for 
North American of April 1st, one dozen 
for Japan, May 8th, one-half dozen for 
Ohio, May 13, and a few yesterday for 
Oakota. If you can give Wangemann 
orders to furnish what we want it will 
help us considerably in getting off our 
shipments more promptly. 

To this, Mr. Edison replied a few 
days later: 

“We are making about 50 per day 
and I am rigging up to furnish 300 
daily. Please send orders (written) 
to Laboratory. We will book them, 
fill the orders by sending them to 
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Phonograph Company and make 
charges so that we will not be out of 
pocket.” 

It is hard to restrain a laugh at the 
thought of the handful of orders 
listed by Batchelor being considered 
‘'enormous.” 

First North American Record List 

The “North American” referred to 
in the foregoing letter was the North 
American Phonograph Company, 
headed by a New York banker, Jesse 
H. Lippincott, which in the late 1880’s 
and early '90’s controlled the right 
to the sale of Edison phonographs and 
records. (It preferred to call records 
“musical phonoq-rams.”) The parent 
North American company assigned to 
other companies the right to do bus- 
iness o.n a state-wide or district basis. 
For instance, the Columbia company’s 
name came from its having a lease 
to sell in the District of Columbia. 
There were about thirty of these ter- 
ritorial companies. 

Lippincott within a year or so had 
a paralytic stroke, and died. Samuel 
Insull succeeded him as North Amer- 
ican’s president and himself was suc- 
ceeded by Thomas R. Lombard, but, 
for reasons too long to detail, the 
company eventually went into bank- 
ruptcy — bringing about litigation 
that lasted some fourteen years. 

While North American flourished — 
or, rather, existed — Edison turned out 
“phonograms” for use by demonstra- 
tors, but Allen 0. Tate’s book, “Edi- 
son’s Open Door,” says his attitude 
was “half-hearted” and not at all 
enthusiastic, for he was more inter- 


MONTIILY RECORD SALES 

OF 

UAHE AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECOBDINGS bj 
gmi ftftLsta ot tbe put can be bought at ^OUlt 
OWN Pit ICE at our Mall Auctions. All bidder* 
rvcrlT© free of oh&rse the selling price of each lot 
a/ier the sale. Write for lists. 


Single rarities and entire collections 
purchased for cash 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 
Room 1135, DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 

Eatabliahed 1638 tfo 


"Rolls now available for SETEBURG 
and other 66-note automatic pianos. 
Old and new standard and popular 
songs. 

WRITE FOR LISTS. ETC. 

J. LAWRENCE COOK 
824 E. 166th St., New York, N. Y. 

au3oc 


ested in the phonograph’s commercial 
and educational possibilities than its 
entertainment phase. But lists of 
cylinders were issued, and the Thom- 
as A. Edison Laboratory has been 
kind enough to provide me with a 
copy of what is probably the oldest 
record catalog in existence — one put 
out in 1890 by North American. 

This “first edition,” as it is called, 
is described as a “catalog* of musical 
phonograms for the Phonograph, is 
sued by the North American Phono- 
graph Co., owners of the patents of 
Thomas A. Edison, for recording, 
perpetuating and reproducing articu- 
late speech and other sounds, and ex- 
clusive agent for the sole licensee of 
the American Graphophone Co. Prin- 
cipal offices: 160 to 164 Broadway, 
New York.” 

A rather pompous foreword says: 
“The following list of Musical Phon- 
ograms we propose to keep in stock. 
This list will be added to from time 
to time as we ascertain from the de- 
mand those most likely to become 
popular. We have also in stock a 
large number of Phonograms not on 
this list, and parties can be furnished 
with almost any of the ‘records' that 
have been sent out heretofore.” 
(Printing “records” in ctuotes appears 
to indicate it was considered a slang 
word or one of not particularly good 
repute.) 

I he four-page folder is devoted al- 

JIM WALSH 

WANTS TO BUY 

Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1925); back 
copies of phonograph publications — Talk- 
ing Machine World, Talking Machine News, 
the Gramophone, the Phonogram, Diamond 
Points, Edison Phonograph and Amberola 
Monthly, Voice of the Victor, etc. — photo- 
graphs, advertisements, and all sort of re- 
ference material dealing with the history 
and development of sound recording that 
will provide background information for 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
Please do not send me lists of records for 
sale. I am not a dealer and have nothing 
to sell. Address: 

JIM WALSH 

Box 131 Vinton, Va. 
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1 MUSIC BOXES I 

§ Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned | 

§ and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in § 
| combs, cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. ! 

= Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines § 

| playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums, | 

» bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout, i 
| Rare bird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. | 

| Music box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird | 

5 in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. = 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 

riiuDnitiiiiiiiiaiiiiiHiiiiiDiniiiiiiiiiQiiiiiiiuiiiDiiHiiniiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiOHiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiniiiiiiDMiliiiiiiiiDiiuiimiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiii: 



TIIE OLD MUSIC STORE 

Musical Antiquities in Working Condition 
Esther Skerritt Sanders 
DEANSBORO, N. Y. 
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WORLD WIDE RECORD 
& MUSIC AGENCY 

2034 North Third Street, 

(Milwaukee (12) Wisconsin 

Collectors’ phonograph records: cylinders, 
discs. Lateral, Hill and Dale; alt 
makes. Old catalogs 

For collectors libraries, museums, radio 
and TV stations; ghost and gag 

Machines, parts and reproducers for 
cylinders. 

The largest collection of Americana 
available. Jazz-Swing- Ragtime. Class- 
ical Operatic. Vocal and instrumental. 

tfr 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 
the following labels: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

k VICTOR, red seal, single-faced, with 
MONARCH. DE LUXE & GRAND 
PRIZE labels. 

k INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO.. Disco Zonofcno, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS, such as ODE- 
ON, FONOT1PIA, G. & T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers. Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

A Old record catalogs. 

3 ersons offering material not specified 

ibove or seeking Information, are re- 
vested to enclose a stamped envelope 
for reply. 

AIDA FAVIA ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 


t/x 
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most entirely to instrumental records. 
There are fifteen by “Brass Band”; 
15, “Parlor Orchestra”; 16, cornet; 
15, clarinet; 10, flute; 10, piccolo; 10, 
violin; six, piano “duetts”; and two 
“vocal quartets.” Many of these 
were discontinued in August, 1890. 
It is interesting to speculate on the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Transcription's, Armed 
Forces Radio Service Recordings & etc. 
By Sammy Kaye, Guy Lombardo & Ink 
Spots. Money no object. — Paul Adams, 
30 Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. d!20061 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Attention Record Collectors : In- 
augurating auction sales. Rare and 
cut-out vocal records. Free lists. — 
C. Brown, 1375 East 18th St., Brook- 
lyn 30, N. Y. my382 5 

RARE RECORDINGS (1900-1950), rea- 
sonable prices. Write for Bargain List. 
— Classical Record Shop, 825 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. ap3403 

WANTED: Cylinder records, operatic 
disk records. Best prices for new or 
mint records.— Nugent, 12 North Third, 
Richmond. Va. Jly68Q6 

ORIGINAL RECORDS, 19UU-1925. Fa- 
mous Artists oi tiio past. Interesting 
premium oilers. Free lists. — Universal, 
Box 32, Allston, Mass. je3403 

FOR SALE: Record Collectors’ items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, Jazz, 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V 
O Brien, 402 First Ave., Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. o 120061 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. p 122511 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: From col- 
lectors’ items to Just good “listening.” 
Large varied stock. Please state 
‘‘wants”. For information write or visit 
—Record 'Collectors Service, 530 East 
88th St. N, Y. C. 29, N. Y. ap68801 

Behold, the Sphinx Speaks: If new 
Pyramids and Sphinxes were built 
today, how would they compare with 
the old ones in Egypt? As monu- 
ments they would be alike. Beyond 
that, there would be no comparison. 
The priceless _ memoirs, (historical 
treasures, tradition, and the allure- 
ment of human interest that are im- 
prisoned in those old Egyptian walls, 
could never be found or transplanted 
in any number of newly-built ones. 
And so it is, with rare old original 
records of the great singers of the 
Golden Age, from 1896 on. Time has 
grooved in the “sound walls” of those 
original records the same priceless 
memoirs, historical treasures, etc., 
that cannot be found in any present 
day re-issues, re-recordings, LP’s., etc. 
It is the dream of every collector to 
possess such gems some day. We can 
make a lot of these dreams come true 
today, just as we have made already, 
for many collectors, from tihe begin- 
ner to the most advanced. We have 
these records for you. We invite your 
correspondence, and your friendship. 
— Record Treasures, 740 E. 183rd St., 
New York 57, N. Y. je32991 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 
je3084 


THOUSANDS of used records, all var- 
ieties: send wants . — Perry's, 3914 Van 
Buren, Culver City, Calif. je3422 


Auction Sales : Rare and cut-out 
vocal (G. & T., Zonophone, Polydor) 
and instrumental records. Free lists. 
— Arthur May, 86 Clarkson Ave., 

Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mhl28022 

“If its been recorded — we have it.” — 
Lewin Record Paradise, 6600 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

ap3804 

100% EUROPEAN LISTS of seleoted 
vocal operatic records. Many G&T, 
Fonotipias, Pathe, etc. Free lists on re- 
quest. Wants supplied. — Collectors Hav- 
en, 1131 Bergen Street, Brooklyn 16, 

N. Y. my3234 

HAVE YOU CARUSO RECORD worth 
$25? Price Guide to Collectors Records 
(1963 edition) lists artists, numbers, 
values; 7500 items. $2.60 postpaid. — 
American Record Collectors' Exchange, 
825 Seventh Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 

my6829 

Operatic Collector’s Attention : 
Drastic clearance; thousands of fine 
vocal records, classical and operatic. 
Priced 60 cents to $1.50 each. All 
originals. Free lists. — Heyman, 628 
East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 

ap3447 

RECORD COLLECTORS. Interest in 
composers are solicited. — Catherine V. 
O'Brien, 402 First Ave., Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. my304? 

HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cutout 
vocals, rare Golden Age operatics; G&T, 
Fonotipia, etc., hard to get Music Hall, 
Musical Comedy and Personality records. 
Unusual band and orchestral items, im- 
ported LPs, all may be found on our 
free mailing lists. Write today. — Ross, 
Court & Co. (Canada), 121 Simcoe St.. 

Toronto, Ont. j e3008 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

mhl24201 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina, 
Criterion, Mira, Monarch, New Century, 
Orphenion, Polyphon, Stella, Symphon- 
ion, Thorens. Lists. Send for Want 
List, offering premium prices for certain 
discs. — Insley C. Looker, South Maple 
Ave., Basking Ridge, N. J. Je3675 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


Mahogany Criterion Music Box. 6 
steel disc records, — Philbin’s, 3574 E. 
Burnside, Portland 15, Ore. apl081 
REGINA MUSIC BOX, oak box cover 
missing; 2 comb works perfect; 15 16" 
records. $35. A real bargain. — Earle T. 
Anderson, 2532 Grand Ave. So., Minne- 
apolis 5, Minn. ap!422 


ORGANS FOR SALE 


MELODEONS; small organs. Beautuul 
restored instruments. Expert repairing. 
Reasonable prices. — C-sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Je6675 


PHONOGRAPHS 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, parts, 
records, catalogs, bought, sold, exchang- 
ed. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 

Virginia. ap6844 

WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts. Old post cards, and early 
model typewriters.— Elmer Moore, 1035 
17th Street. Santa Monica. Calif. je6276 
WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, parts, 
small horns, reproducers, records, cata- 
logs. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 
Virginia. . . ap6084 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS 


INTERESTED IN DUO-ART piano 
rolls. List titles and price.” — Richard 
Van Hoosear, 151 Bay Shore Blvd. .San 
Francisco 24, Calif. ap3023 


April, 1953 

PLAYER PIANO ROLLS. — Latest hits 
and old favorites, all 75c. Send for free 
List. E&tra roll boxes, Also player 

material , parts, service. — CDurrel 1 Arm- 
strong, Player Piano Company, 222 South 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kansas. dl22112 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry “Mac” 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc.— 
Royal Carney, 517 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. dl28402 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime,, everything. 
Catalog 15c. — Fore's 3151 High, Denver 

5, Colorado. o 124201 

OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, Calif. je3S63 


SQUARE DANCE 


AMERICANA: Collection 20 Texas 

Square Dance Calls, 50c. Privately 
printed, — Muchmore, Box 36, Universal 
City, Calif. my3652 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct imports, $1.80. — Jules Wolff, 

74 Worthstreet, New York. ap6844 

WANT ALL TYPES of old music box- 
es, coin operated and otherwise. Write, 
quote best price, and picture, if possible. 
— George Trambitas, 3126 Elliott Ave. 

Seattle 1, Washington. Jel28291 

EVERYTHING for the collector: rec- 
ords, sheet music, piano rolls. Specialists 
in supplying rare items at “reasonable 
prices.” Jazz, Blues, Race, Swing, New 
Orleans, Personalities, Popular, Oper- 
atics Vaudevillians. Send wants to: — 
Bob Colton, 680 Willoughby Ave., Brook- 

lyn 6, New York. ap3426 

WAN TED: Edison, Columbia cylinder 
phonographs, records, catalogues, small 
horns. Catalogues. — Nugent, 12 North 

Third, Richmond, Va. Jly62l5 

FOR SALE: Steinway Grand Piano, 
good condition, $150. Mason and Hamlin 
Organ, good condition, $26. Write: — 
Myron Warren, Box 964, Perry, N. Y. 

ap3863 

TOY DISC PHONOGRAPHS WANTED. 
Hand powered or spring motor as Ow- 
ens: (open works) Berliner; National 
Gram-O-phone; Zon-O-phone; Eldridge 
R. Johnson Talking Machine Company, 
models “A”, “B”, “C”, “D”. Also Mon- 
arch Series. -State condition and price. 
— Aaron B. Me Fall, 952 Pleasant St.. 

Oak Park, Illinois. mhl 20052 

WANTED: Old phonographs, Poly- 
phones, coin operated machines, cata- 
logs, reproducers; Victor, Edison. Colum- 
bia. Describe, quote. Will trade. — Mil- 
ler's, 1017 Westgate, Troy. Ohio. ap3633 
WANT IN ANY CONDITION: Me- 
chanically operated pianos; organs; music 
boxes; instructions. Please describe fully 
and state price. — R. W. Cochran, 1235 
Overlook Ave., West Englewood, N. J. 
my3QQ4 

WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts. Music boxes, hand rol- 
ler organs, as Celestina and Gem, Roller 
and rolls Private collector. — Newmann 
Miller, 436 West Colorado Blvd., Glen- 
dale 4, Calif. Je3844 

Antique 

MUSIC BOXES j 

For Sale 

Largest Assortment In existence 
All aro old Instruments In perfsot condition I 
All sizes & types from $50 to $5000 ? 

ALSO EXPERT' REPAIRING I 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Avenue, Pelham 65, N. Y. | 

(Originally established In Switzerland In 1325) | 

tfo^I 
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sieur E. Blery, for about six months. 
The true artist of the etching; seems 
to require little training in his field 
for the gift appears to be the pro- 
duct of his rich nature and is in- 
tensely personal. Many instances 
prove this and two of the outstanding 
examples are Rembrandt, who etched 
some fine works in his early youth, 
and Whistler who produced some of 
his best while in his twenties. Of 
great importance to Meryon’s future 
was his purchase of some views of 
Paris which had been done about 
1650 by Renier Zeeman. These in- 
spired him to begin the series of 
etchings portraying the city which he 
loved so deeply and, after about 
twenty experiments in the technique 
of etching, Meryon began his life- 
work with "The Petit Pont” which 
has grandeur and shows great un- 
derstanding of his craft. It is one 
of the most outstanding of his etch- 
ings besides being one of the most 
remarkable original etchings of the 
nineteenth century. In 1854 he pro- 
duced four masterpieces, any one of 


PRINTS FOR SALE 


COLOR PRINTS. Flowers, fruits, birds, 
views, costumes. Fine old lfuce paper 
Valentines. Wholesale & retail. Wanted: 
Valentines before 1870 only. Pinprick 
pictures. Kate Greenaway cards, all. 
— K. Gregory 222 East 71st St., New 
York 21, N. Y. f!286S2 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. Send 25c 
in stamps for list, large and .small folios. 
— (■'rank \Y\ . Mathews. Scousvjile. N. Y. 

ja!2u^2l 


CURRIER & IVES. Send large stamped 
envelope for list. — Jacques Schurre, 313 
Maple Avenue, Falls Church, Va. jly6445 


OLD PRINTS. Collections sent on ap- 
proval. Discount to dealers. — Hazel 
Swayze, Connecticut, Antiques. Pomfret 
Center, Conn. ap3662 


ORIGINAL COLORED fashion prints. 
Petersons Magazine, 4 prints $2. — C. K. 
Johnson, Hur;ey, N. X. jlytiuM 


Original old colored Peterson fash- 
ion print (1860-88) $.85. Full list 
for sbamp. — Blackford, 2002 N. 4th 
St., Harrisburg, Penna. ap3654 


CURRIER - IVES. Winter, Sporting, 
Railroads, Clipper Ships, etc. Send for 
price list. Buying also. — Laurin’s Old 
Print Shop, 285 Post Road, Darien, Conn. 

my 3 25 3 


T A I T : Black and white (10x12) draw- 
ing of ' 'Sheep Fold, Central Park, New 
York City”. $25.— Leonard M. Robinson, 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. apl251 


ReSTORING — FRAMING 


PRINTS, PAINTINGS, Documents, 
etc., restored or cleaned Maps and 
samplers wanted. Prints matted and 
celophane wrapped. Engravings cleaned 
and colored. Old frames, moldings. Com- 
plete picture framing service. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. — Hazel Swayze, Con- 
necticut Antiques, Pomfret Center, Conn. 
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which would have made his name 
famous, and these were "The Rue 
des Mauvais Garcons,” "The Pont- 
au-Change,” "The M o r g u e,” knd 
"The Apse of Notre Dame.” 

Victor Hugo spoke highly of Mer- 
yon’s "beautiful imagination,” and 
said “The breath of Immensity blows 
through Meryon’s work and makes 
his etchings into more than pictures 
— into visions.” Charles Baudelaire 
was another admirer and wanted to 
accompany Meryon’s etchings with 
appropriate verse, but was frustrated 
by Meryon’s insistence on precise in- 
formation regarding the buildings 
and places portrayed. 

Meryon retouched some of his worn 
plates, and in 1861, between the col- 
umns of "The Gallery of Notre 
Dame” he added a few ravens; for 
"The Clock Tower” he applied rays 
of light; he reduced the houses of the 
Rue Dauphine in "The Pont Neuf” 
to their true proportions. In "The 
Morgue” he modified the figures; in 
“The Pont-au-Change” he drew, in 
three different states, the balloon 
Speranza, then balloons of various 
sizes and then what looked like ra- 
vens or a flight of eagles. He also 
renewed the background of "The 
Chimera” and “The Apse of Notre 
Dame.” In the first state of his 
striking view of "The Rue des Toiles,” 
produced in 1853, he showed a dog 
snuffling at the ground, but in a 
later stage the animal gave place to 
two soldiers talking with a woman. 

His reasoning was affected in 1858 
and ’59, and again in 1866. On Feb- 
ruary 14, 1868, he died after a pro- 
longed fast, and was buried in the 
Charenton churchyard, where a brass 
■plate marks his grave. 


Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 

instrumentalists. The cornetist may 
have been Jules Levy, 'who had play- 
ed in public demonstrations with the 
phonograph in 1878. Eugene C. Rose, 
who made demonstration cylinders 
which Edison displayed at the Paris 
Exposition of 1889 and who is still 
living in Freeport, New York, could 
have made the flute and piccolo num- 
bers. The clarinet player may have 
been William Tuson. Frederick W. 
Hager has generally been considered 
the first violinist to make com- 
mercial recor'ds, but he is not likely 
to have played the ten numbers listed 
by North American. I have no idea 
who recorded the "piano duetts.” 
The two male quartet records may 
also upspt the belief that the Man- 
hansset Quartet, consisting of John 
Bieling, Roger Harding, Jim Cherry 
and Joe Riley was the first foursome 
to make a record. The late Mr. Biel- 
ing said he had been told the Man- 
'hansetts were "absolutely the first,” 
but the two records of "Negro Melo- 
dies” and "Popular Songs” listed by 
North American probably antedate 
his singing career. 

The cylinders on this 1890 list did not 


have individual numbers except under 
the division headings. For instance, 
"Warrior’s Farewell” was flute solo 
No. 1, but No. 1 under the violin 
heading was "Selection from ‘Cl ov- 
ert.” The whole set-up was di- 
stinctly amateurish, with apparently 
no organized effort — as witness Mr. 
Batchelor’s plaint — being made to 
supply the demand for “phonograms.” 
Tthat word, incidentally, persisted in 
the title of the “house organ,” The 
Phonogram, (later The New Phono- 
gram), which Edison began publish- 
ing in 1899, discontinued in 1902, re- 
vived in 1904 and discontinued again 
in 1914. 


First Encyclopedia Mention of 
Phonograph 

This article, a collection of odds- 
and-ends about the phonograph’s ear- 
ly days, also lacks systematic organ- 
ization. We have been considering 
the early 1890’s. Now let’s go even 
farther into the past and consider 
what may be the first mention of 
Edison’s invention, in an encyclopedia 
or other work of general reference. 

"Johnson's New Universal Cyclo- 
paedia” was first issued in 1879, but 
the edition I have contains a supple- 
ment at the end of the last volume 
covering* new discoveries and this 
appears to have been printed in 1885. 
Despite the phonograph’s then ’being 
only a few years old, the article, 
written by F. A. P. Barnard, makes 
one mistake by saying it was invent- 
ed by Edison in the spring of 1878. 
This should have been “the summer 
of i&'t't." it reads: 

PHONOGRAPH, an ingenious instru- 
ment invenieu in the spring: ot 1878 
by Mr. Tnomas A. Edison of Menlo 
jrark, N. j. f tor impressing upon a 
nieLailiq suriace an exact copy of the 
wuiaiory movements of a stretched 
membrane acted on by sonorous undula- 
i.ons m the air; so Lhat, by using: this 
impression to react upon the memorarie 
as a riddle- bow acts upon the string, 
the vibrations, and consequently the 
■sounds, are reprouu-ced in their original 
oraer. Tne instrument considerably re- 
sembles in construction the pnonoauto- 
g.apn of Scou and Koenig. . . The princi- 
pal differences are — first, that so-called 
■ pen” in mat instrument is placed so as 
to vibrate laterally, whereas m the 
pnonograph its motion is perpendicular 
to the surface of the cylinder; and, 
secondly, that the cylinder of the phono- 
graph, instead of being covered with 
smoked paper, is wrapped with a smooth 
sheet of tinfoil hardened by a slight 
admixture of antimony. 

When the instrument is used to re- 
cord articulate sounds, the large funnel 
is removed, and the mouth of the speak- 
er placed very near to the membrane. . . 
The operator Lhen turns the crank uni- 
formly, and ennunciates his words in a 
bold tone while turning. The record 
being: completed, the mouthpiece is 
withdrawn from the cylinder, and the 
•crank turned backward until the origi- 
nal position is reached. The mouthpiece 
is then restored to its place, the large 
funnel attached to it for the purpose 
of reinforcing the sound, and the crank 
is turned forward as before. The words 
previously spoken by the operator are 
now repeated, by the instrument with all 
their peculiarities of accent, emphasis 
and pitch. Musical tones, the cries of 
animals, laughter, falsetto notes, and 
sounds of every description, arc imitated 
by the instrument with the same exact- 
ness as the articulations of human 
speech. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


More About the 
Early Days of the Phonograph 

(Continued from the April Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 


Early HARPER'S Article 

Many readers of HOBBIES prob- 
aibly saw the October 1 issue of 
“Variety”, “The Bible of Show Bus- 
iness,” which contained a special sec- 
tion commemorating’ the 75th anni- 
versary of the invention of the phono- 
graph and the 50th ^university of the 
RCA Victor Company. Editor Abel 
Green hit on the idea of the special 
edition after I sent him an article on 
the phonograph’s early days. It was 
published with the streamer headline 
on page one. I also had 43 other ar- 
ticles in the same issue on historical 
aspects of recorded music; a few 
under my own name; others disguised 
with the pen names of J. W. Jeffer- 
son, G. Fenn Grace, Bob Walton, Ron- 
nie James and James L. Shaw, but 
most unsigned. 

So much material was contributed 
that when the issue was complete 
Editor Abel had considerable “over- 
set.” One article, left out because of 
lack of space but of which he sent 
me the proofs, was entitled “The 
Phonograph” and was taken from 
“Harper's Weekly” of March 30, 1878. 
Published little more than seven 
months after the invention of the 
talking machine, it is of so much 
interest that I feel it should be pre- 
served here, so I am including the 
proofs with this article and hoping 
that the HOBBIES linotype operator 


For the Record Collector 


AL. McREA, Sr. 

Box 182, Westville, N. J. 


The wan "JIM WAltSH" has wrote about lately 
"EDDIE MORTON." I have just received four in 
excellent condition. Victor -5545. "Don't take me 
home," 1601 1- “Music makes mo sentimental," 16012- 
"A singer song a song," 16650-"If he comes fn 
I’m goin out." They'll go to highest bidder. 

r have Just made up new lists of stage & screen 
stars. Ask me for your favorites. 

Plenty of new items in Billy Murrays, Henry Burrs, 
Ada Jones, Jones & Hare, Chas. Harrison Hawaiian, 
also comets, saxophone, xylophone, banjo and 
other instruments. 


Next month June, I will list names of the great 
bands and orchestras of period 1920 to 1940. 


RECORD OF THE MONTH 
Vi-19066-That means nothing to me/Do I love you. 
IRENE BORDONI. EXCELLENT. 

Also records by Irene Franklin, Marie Cahill, Yvette 
Bugel, Fill IFOrsay, Mlzzi Hahos, Nora Bayes, 
Miss Patrloola, Marlon Harris and many others. 
Send for these lists and prices 
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will forgive my asking him to re-set 
it in six-point, to save space: 

If it were not that the days of belief 
in witchcraft are long since past, witch - 
hunters such as those who figured so 
conspicuously in the early history of our 
country would now find a rich harvest 
of victims in the Tribune Building. Here 
are located the headquarters of two mar- 
vels of a marvelous age. The telephone, 
which created such a sensation a short 
time ago by demonstrating the possibility 
of transmitting vocal sounds by tele- 
graph, is now eclipsed by a new wonder 
called the phonograph. This little instru- 
ment records the utterance of the human 
voice, and like a faithless confidante 
repeats every secret confided to it when- 
ever requested to do so. It will talk, 
sing, whistle, cough, sneeze, or perform 
any other acoustic feat. With charming 
impartiality it will express itself in the 
divine strains of a lyric goddess, or use 
the startling vernacular of a street Arab. 

A few days ago a reporter for Harper’s 
visited the phonograph for the purpose 
of ascertaining, so far as an unscientific 
person .might, the peculiar characteristics 
of the marvelous little instrument. Pre- 
pared for an elaborate system of weights, 
pulleys, levers, wheels, bands, such as 
abounded in the case of Barnum’s talk- 
ing machine, whose utterances, by- the - 
way, were confined to some half dozen 
inarticulate sounds that no man living 
could understand, it was rather startling 
to find in the famous phonograph a 
simple apparatus, which, but for the 
absence of more than one cylinder, might 
have been a modern fluting mac hine. 

This single cylinder of hollow brass is 
•mounted upon a shaft, at one end of 
which is a crank for turning it, and at 
the other a balance-wheel, the whole be- 
ing supported by two iron uprights. In 
front of the cylinder is a movable bar or 
arm, which supports a mouth-piece of 
gutta-percha, on the under side of which 
is a disk of thin metal, such as is used 
for taking tin -types. Against the centre 
of the lower side of this disk a fine steel 
point is held by a spring attached to the 
rim of the mouth-piece. An India-rubber 
cushion between the point and the disk 
controls the vibration of the spring. 

The cylinder is covered with a fine 
spiral groove running continuously from 
end to end. In using the phonograph 
the first operation is to wrap a sheet of 
tin- foil closely around the cylinder. The 
mouth-piece is then adjusted against the 
left-hand end of the cylinder so closely 
that the vibration of the voice on the 
disk will cause the point to press the 
tin-foil into the groove, making -minute 
indentations resembling, on a very small 
scale, the cnarocters of the Morse tele- 
graph. The cylinder is moved from right 
to left by the screw crank, so nicely 
adjusted that the steel point is always 
against the centre of the spiral groove. 
While turning the crank the operator 
talks into tne mouth-piece in a voice 
slightly elevated above the ordinary tone 
of conversation. Every vibration of ills 
voice is faithfully recorded on the tin- 
foil by the steel point, the cylinder mak- 
ing about one revolution to a word. 


In order to reproduce the words — that 
is, to make the machine talk — the cyl- 
inder is turned back, so that the steel 
point may go over the Indentations made 
by speaking into the mouth-piece. A 
funnel, like a speaking-trumpet, is at- 
tached to the mouth-piece, to keep the 
sounds from scattering. Now turning 
the crank again, every word spoken into 
the mouth-piece is exactly reproduced, 
with the utmost distinctness. 

Thus the disk is either a tympanum or 
diaphram, as the case may be, the first 
when it listens, and the second when it 
talks. Herein the phonograph seems 
actually to have got ahead of that other 
marvelous construction, the human body. 
In our anatomical economy the con- 
trivances by which we are enabled to 
hear and talk are not only separate and 
distinct, but are also much more compli- 
cated than the method by which the 
phonograph accomplishes the same re- 
sults. 

While comparing this remarkable 
■machine to the race whose characteristic 
attribute it has stolen, it is, we believe, 
habitually asserted by people who have 
no means of knowing anything whatever 
about the matter that man is the only 
animal that talks), it may not be un- 
fitting to allude to the admirable ex- 
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Music Boxes 

1. Porker Band Organ. Needs repair. 

2. 27" Automatic Regina. Needs repair. Comb good. 
M-aJi, About 20 disks, 

3. 20 %" Automatic Regina. Needs rep. Mah . Comb 
good. About 20 disks. 

4. 8" Regina good condition. 8 fllfi k-q- 

5. Swiss box with matching table. Cylinder over 
20" long. Playing condition. 

6. Swiss box with bells. Playing condition. Beauti- 
ful box with brass handles. Chased bells with 
humming bird strikers. 

7. I*rge drum, and bell Swiss box. Butterfly and 
beo strikers. Brass handles & nice inlay. Needs 
work. 

8. Swiss box S tunes. Good condition. 

9. Symphonium 12" double comb. Table model. 
Mechanically good. 

10. Clariona paper roll hand organ walnut and in 
good condition. 

11. Concert roller organ with 1 dost, rolls. OJbod 
condition walnut, 

12. 3 Gem roller organs. 2 good, 1 needs work. 1 
doz. rolls with each. 

13. Musical casket Walnut. Good condition. 

14. Tangbar, German made accordion plays paper 
roll. Good condition. 

15. Musical albumn. Red plush with brass trim. 
Good condition. 

16. Musical alarm clock. Glass front and sides. 
Needs work. 

17. Swiss miniature by Pollia-rd. Nice inlaid burl 
wood case. (Plays 6 tunes. Original tune card. 

IS. Small hand crank box 3x4". 

19. Small hand crank box 3%" diameter. 

20. Musical jug. Plays "School Days.” Good. 

21. Swiss box by Nicole. 6 tunes. Original tune 
card. Like new condition. 

22. Some extra rolls and disks. 

RAY ALBERTSON 
1107 Locust 

Atlantic, Iowa 

myp 
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ample it sets many garrulous and weari- 
some individuals. The phonograph never 
speaks until it has first been spoken to. 
Herein it also offers a worthy admonition 
to many ambitious but 'inexperienced 
writers It has no original ideas to ad- 
vance, or else is possessed of that spirit 
of modesty which precludes the possi- 
bility of its annoying the public with 
unripe fancies and crude speculations. 
The phonograph only consents to aston- 
ish the world at the instance of some 
dominant and controlling -mind. When 
it is about to exhibit itself, an operator 
must be on hand to put it through its 
paces. On the occasion in question this 
gentleman was Mr. William H. Apple- 
baugh, General Superintendent of the 
Telephone Company of New York. 

Seating himself before the instrument, 
Mr. Applebaugh confided to the disk 
names, numbers, scraps of poetry, comic 
songs, and various other bits of infor- 
mation calculated to amuse the phono- 
graph, but not improve its mind. These 
were faithfully recorded upon the foil, 
which was made to revolve by turning 
the crank. Then the disk was sent back 
to the original starting-point, the crank 
again set in motion, and the metallic 
point brought into contact with the foil. 
Presently the phonograph began, in clear, 
distinct tones, to count, to call names, to 
describe its own peculiar talents, to give 
its own address, and finally to sing: 

“There was an old man whose 
name was Uncle Ned, 

And he died long ago, long ago; 

And there wasn't any wool on the 
top of his head, 

On the place where the wool 
ought to grow. 


..This dropping into poetry apparently 
gave a sentimental turn to the thoughts 
of the phonograph, for presently, in spite 
of the fact that it was discoursing to 
a mixed and unsympathetic audience, it 
began to long for 

The touch of a vanished hand, 

And the sound of a voice that Es still. 

As yet the phonograph is in its infancy. 
Its discovery was the result of an acci- 
dent, and so far but little idea can be 
formed of the development of which it is 
susceptible. The gentleman who has the 
honor of being its inventor is Professor 
Thomas A. Edison, the famous elec- 
trician who, is experimenting with the 
telephone, happened to notice the m&n- 
nei in which the disks of that instru- 
ment vibrated in accordance with the 
breath used in speaking. Believing these 
vibrations could be recorded so as to he 
reproduced, he set to work to manufac- 
ture a machine for the purpose, and the 
result is the phonograph. 

In a short time we shall, no doubt, 
have the curious little contrivance work- 
ed up to its highest perfection. And 
then, possibly, there will follow a revo- 
lution in all departments of public sing- 
ing and speaking. There is no reason 
why we should not have all the great men 
of the age, as well as all the brilliant 
singers and actresses, taken possession 
of and driven off the course by the 
phonograph. 


The Curious History j 
of Music Boxes " j 

By MOSORIAK & HECKERT j 

INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR 
OF MUSIC BOXES 

$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 


1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, ill. 



Let them sing or speak once in any 
place, there words and tones will be 
captured by the phonograph. The tin- 
foil, whereon all they have said is duly 
recorded, will be electrotyped, and copies 
sold at so much a piece. We shall all 
waste a portion of our substance on these 
little instruments; and then we have 
only to turn a crank, or set a kind of 
clock-work in motion, in order at any 
time to hear the great ones of the earth 
discourse In our own parlors. 


The Story of Mary and Her Lamb 

The final paragraph of that “Harp- 
er's” article has a striking similarity 
to the “New York World’s” interview, 
quoted in the August HOBBIES, in 
which Mr. Edison predicted songs, 
symphonies and even complete novels 
would be “electrotyped” and sold for 
home entertainment and educational 
use. 

And, speaking of Mr. Edison, al- 
though it has been repeatedly men- 
tioned that the first recording of the 
human voice was his recitation of 
“Mary Had a Little Lamb,” how many 
of us know the story of that favorite 
childhood poem v ? Some interesting 
statements concerning it have been 
made by Edward 0. Cutler of Kew 
Gardens, N. Y., who wrote the fol- 
lowing letter to the “New York Times” 
on March 31, 1951: 

Your article concerning the little red 
schoolhouse of “Mary's Little Lamb” 
fame is of interest to old and young 
alike. The children of future generations 
will thank Henry Ford’s Wayside Inn 
Corporation for preserving the school- 
house. . . “Mary's Little Lamb” has been 
called America's greatest tradition. 

My grandmother, who lived in Cllnton- 
Lancaster, Mass., knew quite well Mary 
Elizabeth Sawyer, the “Mary" of the 
poem, and occasionally took my -mother 
over to Sterling, three or four miles 
away, to visit “Mary-" My mother was 
born in 1845 and my recollection of the 
stories she told me many years ago would 
place the visits around 1855. 

My mother always spoke about 
“Sarah Hale” as the writer of the poem, 
and I believe they were acquainted; so 
I feel Bartlett's “Familiar Quotations" 
is probably correct in attributing the 
authorship to her. 

Hoyt’s New Cyclopaedia of Practical 
Quotations says that the verse was 
first printed in 1830 as part of Mrs. 
Hale’s “Poems for Our Children,” 
and that she “definitely asserted her 
claim to authorship before her death.” 
However, it seems that Mary Sawyer 
Tyler (apparently the grown-fup mar- 
ried name of the little girl about 
whom the poem was written) main- 
tained it was written by one John 
Roulston — a claim disproved by a 
son of Mrs. Hale in a letter to the 
“Boston Transcript” on April 10, 
1889. So even this innocent little 
poem has been the subject of con- 
troversy! 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


VICTOR, icy', Good, Excellent: McCor- 
mack, 15, $2.50; 60, $20; Gluck, 12, $2.50; 
20, $4.60; Violin, 20, $3.50; 60, $8.; Blue, 
30, $6.50; Purple, 15, $2.60; Jaaz, 76, 

$17.50; Misc., 12, $2; Heritage Series, 
$1.75. — Toby’s, 2426 Jackson, Kansas 
City, Mo. myl023 
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MAHOGANY INLAID 
PIANOFORTE 


mode by Stewart and Chtckering, TremontJ 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts during the first* 
years of the 19th century — in playing^ con- * 
dition but needs tuning — length 6 ft. 
height 3 ft. — depth 28 in. — case in ext 
good condition. Price $350.00 crated, P. O. B. 
Boston. 

F. B. HUBLEY & CO. Liquidators; 
364 Broadway, Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR SALE 

VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 

Artist Number Titlo Price 

CuId 14527 Silver Threads among 

the Gold — $1.50 

Caruso 88376 Dream of Long Ago 2.26 

” 88378 The Lost Chord 2.26 

*■ & Scotti 89001 Swear In This Hour 3.00 

■’ & Melba 95200 Thou Sweetest Maiden — 8.00 

Farrar 88238 My Old Kentucky Home 3.00 

Galll-Curci 74532 Shadow Song 3.00 

■’ 74609 Lucia XI dolce suono 3.00 

** 74512Juliet*s Waltz Song 3.00 

Gluck 74251 Home Sweet Home 2.25 

” Male 

chorus 74420 Carry Me Back to 

Old VirgLnny 1.50 

Gluck 74534 Aloha Oe 1.50 

Gadski 88546 Kathleen Mavoumeen „ 5.00 

Hempel 88541 Ben Bolt 4.00 

” 88567 The Last Rose of Summer 5.00 

” 88540 Blue Danube Waltz 3.00 

" 88688 Wine, Women and Song 3.00 

Homer 88309 There’s a Green Hill 

Par Away 2.50 

” 88128 Old Black Joe 2.60 

Juch 74014 BLsa’s Dream 6.00 

Martinelli 76032 Matilda, I Love Thee -- 4.00 

Melba 88464 Old Polks at Home 3.00 

” 88455 John Anderson. My Jo __ 4.00 

” 88073 Lo, Hear the Gentle L*axk 4.00 

” 88066 Jewel Song 4.00 

Paderewski 74535 Cracovienno Fantastlque 2.60 

Powell 74412 Largo (Handel) 1.50 

*’ 74631 Fifth Nocturne 1.60 

Ruffo 92039 Barbiere dl Sivigila 3.00 

Schumann- 

Heink 88547 Lorelei - Volkslied 3.00 

” 88138 Silent Night 3,00 

" 88417 Delilah’s Seng of Spring 4.00 

Tettrazinni 88349 The Swallows 3.00 

Witherspoon 74417 One Sweetly Solemn 

Thought 2.50 

Whitehill 74321 Love’s Old Sweet Song __ 2.60 

Wm. s. Evan 74160 Forgotten 2.60 

” 74119 Crossing The Bar 3.00 

Value of entire collection, $117.25 — 

First $100 takes them all. 


LUCILLE HUGHES 

(Phone Adams 3494) 

2204 Lawrence Ave., 
Toledo (6) Ohio 
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MUSIC 

must take rank as the highest 
of the fine arts — as the one 
which, more than any other, 
ministers to human welfare. 

IBID. On the Origin and 
Function of Music 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Arthur Fields 

Part One 

By JIM WALSH 


“The Arthur Fields ' tragedy was 
the worst I oan recall In rny whole 
lifetime. . . God rest poor Arthur. 
He surely went straight to Heaven, 

If ever a soul did. He was a gre*at 
guy.” — FRED WHITEHOUSE. 

Sometimes tragedy strikes with 
sudden, cumulative, irresistible force. 

On Sunday, March 29, 1953, I 
found myself thinking constantly of 
my friend, Arthur Fields, the famous 
recording artist and song writer. I 
knew that Arthur, who was living in 
Florida, had been in poor health be- 
cause of arthritis, and I kept won- 
dering how he was. Although I call 
him my friend, we had never met, 
but he had told another friend, Song 
Writer Ray Walker, that he hoped 
to drive to New York this spring 
and intended to stop in Roanoke to 
see me. So I was anticipating a "get- 
together” that would intensify the 
friendly feeling we had already form- 
ed by correspondence. 

I spent much of that Sunday after- 
noon compiling lists of records made 
by Frank Crumit and George O’Con- 
nor, two recording comedians about 
whom ar ti c les will 1 ater appear in 
HOBBIES. In many instances, Crum- 
it and. O’Connor sang on only one 
side of their, double-faced records, 
and quite often the opposite side was 
by Arthur Fields. That kept Arthur 
even more on my mind, and I went 
to bed thinking of him. 

Late on the night of Monday, 
March 30th, I was at work in the 
news-room of Radio - TV station 
WSLS, and was watching the tele- 
type spell out news from the outside 
world. Suddenly, I was horrified to 
see an item saying that among the 
many persons burned to death in the 
fire that destroyed the Littlefield 
Convalescent Home at Largo, Fla., 
was "the well known song writer, 
Arthur Fields.” 

For a few moments I couldn’t be- 
lieve what my eyes told me the coldly 
mechanical teletype was saying. Ar- 
thur Fields burned to death! Surely 
it couldn’t be! I knew, as I have 
said, that Arthur was in poor health 
but I hadn’t known anything of his 
being put into a nursing home. I 
told myself he surely would not have 
been admitted merely for treatment 
of arthritis, as. painful and crippling 


as that can be. I simply couldn’t ac- 
cept what the "ticker” said. 

But the teletype’s unfeeling revel- 
ation was true. Arthur Fields had 
suffered a stroke of paralysis, was 
admitted to the nursing home and, 
on the early morning of Sunday, 
March 29th, was one of more than 30 
persons burned to death. The fire 
occured just 11 hours after he was 
admitted. Fortunately, the naturally 
genial and jovial comedian was under 
the influence of opiates and knew 
nothing of his terrible fate. Had he 
been aware of what was happening, 
he could have done nothing to save 
himself. It was the overpoweringly 
horrifying effect of his paralytic 
seizure and sudden death that caused 
his old friend and fellow recording 
artist and song writer, Fred White- 
house, to term his tragedy "the worst 
I can recall in my whole lifetime” and 
to pay the heartfelt tribute I have 
quoted at the beginning of this ar- 
ticle. 

Perhaps Arthur Fields’ death, 
though ghastly, was merciful. Doc- 
tors had told his wife, Mrs. Selma 
Fields, that he could never recover 
or be any better. In one catastrophic 
stroke he was relieved from the pos- 
sibility of a long term of suffering. 
Nevertheless, the news of his passing 
was a terrible shock to his countless 
friends and admirers, including my- 
self who had thought of him so con- 
stantly on the very day he had al- 
ready been burned to death. 

II A Letter from Mrs. Fields 

On the morning after the night on 
which I learned of Arthur’s passing 
I hurriedly wrote an article for Var- 
iety, recalling some of. the colorful 
phases of his more than 50 years as 
a public personality. The article ap- 
peared in the April 8 issue and 
brought me several letters from 
friends of the comedian-composer. I 
have also heard from his widow, Mrs. 
Selma Fields. The result is that, 
combining the information thus ob- 
tained with what I already knew of 
Fields’ recording career, I have al- 
most an embarrassment of riches 
from which to choose in preparing 
this biographical sketch. As I set 
about the writing, I find myself 
wishing that it could have been pub- 
lished and received Arthur Fields’ 


approval during his lifetime, instead 
of appearing as a posthumous triD- 
ute. But "it was not so to be.” 

Perhaps it would be well to begin 
with excerpts from the letter written 
to me on April 12 by Mrs. Fields: 

My dear Mr. Walsh: Your very nice 
letter made me feel that I have known 
you always. Thank you kindly. 

Arthur would have indeed been proud 
to know how all his friends eulogized 
him. Radio Station WFLA in Tampa 
spoke beautifully of him and played his 
songs for one hour. So did WTAN in 
Clearwater. . . 

Arthur had suffered two minor strokes, 
(besides) the one on March 11 which I 
was told he could never recover from. 
The sad part of it all was that his won- 
derful brain refused to function. I visited 
him daily, but he never recognized me, 
although the nurses told me that he was 
constantly calling my name. To think 
that he was checked into the Littlefield 
home only eleven hours before that ter- 
rible holocaust happened has me in a 
state of collapse . 

It is very kind of you to write an ar- 
ticle about him, and I appreciate it im- 
mensely. Arthur was born August 6, 
1888 (in Philadelphia.) His real name 
was Abe Finkelstein. His father's name 
(was) Mortimer and his mother's, Eliza- 
beth. I do not know her maiden name. 
She passed away in 1907, long before X 
came into the family. 

He was a very popular recording artist 
from 1914 until electrical recording came 
in. The vaudeville team of Weston, 
Fields and Carroll also did very well. 
In 1923 he traveled for a year with the 
Avon Comedy Four. Around 1820 he 
and Fred Hall did the first hill-billy radio 
show at N. B. C. for Rex Cole, sponsored 
by General Electric. It was called “The 
Rex Cole Mountaineers.” Arthur always 
called it “The Times Square Hillbillies.” 
He had a terrific sense of humor. 

After five years with Cole they did a 
morning show called "The Streamliners.” 
Arthur did a single called “The Old Man 
of the Mountains.” Every Saturday they 
did **No School Today,” all from N. B. C. 
In New York — also “The Sunday 
Drivers ”. After Fred and he parted com- 
pany, Arthur did an early morning show 
on WJZ called “The Woodshedders”. . . 
And that is about all the Information I 
can give you. Again my sincere thanks 
for your consolation. Wishing you every 
success in the years to come, believe me, 
cordially yours, SELMA FIELDS. 


Ill Recollections of George Graff 
One of the most interesting letters 
I received shortly after Arthur’s 
death came from his old friend, 
George Graff, of Stroudsburg, Pa. 
Mr. Graff has been an outstanding 
writer of popular song lyrics. He is 
one of the comparatively few au- 
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thors of words for songs whose work 
is always literate, grammatical and 
in good taste. For years he was the 
associate of the late Ernest R. Ball. 
Together they gave music lovers such 
virtual popular classics as “When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” “Teach Me 
to Pray,” “Till the Sands of the 
Desert Grow Cold,” “As Long as the 
World Rolls On,” “I Love the Name 
of Mary,” “Mother of Pearl,” “Little 
Crumbs of Happiness” and a musical 
prayer to do away with war, “Let 
IJs Have Peace,” which was dedi- 
cated to President William Howard 
Taft. With other composers Mr. Graff 
wrote “In the Garden of Tomorrow,” 
“Out Where the Blue Begins” and 
“Wake Up, America!” 

George Graff's recollections of Ar- 
thur Fields follow: 

Arthur spent most of his early days in 
Utica (New York). He sang- solos as a 
boy in church there and when about 16 
went on the road with a minstrel show. 

Around 1907-08 he helped form a vaude- 
ville act — Weston, Fields and Carroll — 
one of the earliest, and possibly the 
first. Rathskeller acts. Eddie Weston 
was a veteran performer and a few years 
older than Arthur and Harry Carroll, 
who were about 19 at that time. The act 
was a great success and headlined the 
Keith Circuit until Weston died. Fields 
and Carroll worked together for a while. 
They were both writing songs and Car- 
roll had a couple of pretty big hits. He 
then did acts with girl partners. 

Arthur stayed ' in vaudeville too with 
different partners and for a while was 
with the Avon Comedy Four. He began 
making records and soon was singing for 
all the record companies. At one time 
he had his name or nom de plume on 
more records than any other singer. A 
little later he started the team of Fields 
and Hall and played vaudeville and, later, 
radio. They wrote a lot of songs which 
they published themselves as Piedmont 
Music. 

When they broke up around 1941 
Arthur started the Arthur Fields Publi- 
cations. He had written “On the Missis- 
sippi," “It's a Long Way to Berlin," 
"Aba Baba,” which was revived a year 
or two back, and "Eleven More Months 
and Ten More Days," among many songs 
during the years past. He had a lot of 
creative talent and now wanted to write 
songs of a different type. He and I had 
been friends from the Weston, Fields and 
Carroll days, so he came to me and asked 
me to join him. We both loved to write 
songs and had a lot of fun together turn- 
ing out numbers that satisfied us even 
if no one would buy them. 

The hymns he sang back in Utica as a 
boy had made a great Impression on him 
and we decided to write some sacred 
songs. This was a labor of love for both 
of us and we wrote and published forty 
or more hymns which we called “Hymns 
of Happiness.” 

One day I read an article about fireflies 
and in it was a quip about who would 
have thought of sticking a taillight In a 
bug. The steps to the many things only 
God thought of caused me to write "Who 
Else But God?" 

I knew it had great commercial .possi- 
bilities that our little venture couldn’t 
realize for it, but Arthur would have 
been heartbroken if he couldn’t have had 
it. He gave it the perfect musical setting, 
and while it never made us any money 
the letters we have received thanking us 
for writing it have repaid us in ways 
more valued than money. Arthur was on 
radio at that time and never used "Who 
Ease But God?" without getting many 
wonderful letters. . . Cordially, GEORGE 
GRAFF. 


IV Ray Walker Recalls 

Probably no one, aside from Mrs. 
Fields, was more distressed by the 
news of Arthur Fields’ death than 
his old friend, Ray Walker. On the 
day my Variety article was written 
I received a letter from Ray, who 
was then living at Miami Beach but 
has since returned to New York, 
telling me he was worried because 
of having learned that Arthur had 
suffered a stroke and been placed 
in a hospital. Then on April 1, the 
ever helpful and obliging Ray Walk- 
er wrote: 

“Feel lousy today. Read in the 
newspapers about Arthur Fields be- 
ing burned to death in that fire in 
the Littlefield Nursing Home near 
Largo, Fla. His wife wrote me the 
other day and mentioned a different 
hospital.” 

Almost incredible as it seems, Ar- 
thur Fields and Ray Walker were 
working together in “show business” 
some 53 years ago when Fields was 
not quite 12 and Ray only a little 
older. Walker’s letter added: 

“Arthur worked with me at Coney 
Island around 1900, singing illus- 
trated songs. Four years ago we did 
a radio show on WKAT at Miami 
Beach, billing ourselves as The Tav- 
ernaires. ... I can’t begin to tell 
you what a shock this has been to 
me.” 

On April 6, Ray, still upset over 
the loss of his old friend, wrote: 
“Haven’t felt well since I heard about 
Arthur Fields . . . Just received . . . 
a letter from Mrs. Fields. She prob- 
ably has written you also. Her letter 
is very sad. It seems that Arthur 
was only in that hospital (conval- 
escent home) 11 hours when the fire 
broke out. All they could identify 
Arthur from was his teeth. His body 
was a charred ruin . . . you could 
put in a pillow case. She had him 
cremated, and they played his song, 
‘Who Else But God?’ at the funeral 
... I am sick about it.” 

In the same letter Ray said: “I 
found out that Arthur lived in Utica, 
New York, when he was about 10 
years old. His father was in business 
there.” 

It was like Ray Walker not only 
to go to the trouble of jotting down 
some notes about Arthur Fields’ life 
but also to send me a letter he re- 
ceived last January from Arthur, 
which contained some colorful remin- 
iscences. 

From Ray’s notes, it appears that 
Fields sang at Wackie’s moving pic- 
ture house, Coney Island, when he 
was 11, with Walker as his accom- 
panist. When he was 17 he joined 
the Guy Brothers Minstrel Show. In 
1908 he sang at a New York place, 
“The German Village.” One of the 
other entertainers was .Sophie Tuck- 
er. A year later, Arthur was singing 
in the Bohemia Cafe at 41 West 29th 
street. In 1910 he was master of 
ceremonies at College Inn on Coney 
Island. Tess Gardella, later known 
on radio as “Aunt Jemima,” also 
sang there, and Mel Craig led the 
orchestra. 

A short time afterward while sing- 


ing in the Garden Restaurant, at pOth 
street and Seventh Avenue, Fields 
formed the trio of Weston, Fields 
and Carroll, already mentioned by 
Mr. Graff. After Weston died, Fields 
and Carroll continued as a vaude- 
ville team. In 1912, with Ballard Mac- 
donald, they wrote a big hit, “On 
the Mississippi.” According to Walk- 
er, Fields first met his future re- 
cording and radio partner, Fred Hall, 
at the Emerson Record Company of- 
fices in 1923. 

One interesting thing mentioned by 
Ray is that Arthur had “a collection 
of thousands of old records. Some 
were made by stars but not released, 
due to errors in the making. One 
record I heard was by Bing Crosby. 
The first part is OK, but someone 
hit a blue note and Crosby started 
to swear through the whole second 
chorus. He had other similar records, 
some very funny. He also had thou- 
sands of old song copies — one with 
Yoel son’s (A1 Jolson) picture on the 
title page.” 

The deep sorrow evident in Ray 
Walker’s letter was echoed in com- 
ments from friends and admirers 
throughout the nation as the bad 
news spread. Part of Fred White- 
house’s expression of grief has al- 
ready been quoted. He likewise said: 
“Arthur was always a friend of mine. 
Many a time, Arthur, Irving and 
Jack Kaufman, Billy Murray and the 
rest of the old recording boys and 
myself would meet up at Columbia, 
Brunswick, Path6 or the other stu- 
dios and have a regular get-togeth- 
er.” 

Henry Marshall, the veteran song 
writer, who lives at 515 Bumble Bee 
Lane, Scotch: Plains, New Jersey, (so 
named in honor of his two biggest 
hits, “On the 6:15” and “Be My 
Little Baby Bumble Bee) wrote that 
he was grief - stricken because of 
Fields’ passing and said he suspected 
my Variety article “brought tears to 
the eyes of many of Arthur’s 
friends.” Daniel J. McNamara, pub- 
licity director for ASCAP, wrote to 
tell of the sorrow Arthur’s fellow 
members felt because of his death. 

A 14-year-old record enthusiast, 
Gordon Hunter of Portland, Oregon, 
sent an air mail letter to say: “I am 
very sorry to hear of the death of 
Arthur Fields ... He was one of 
the great artists who brought so much 
joy to the troops in the field of 
battle during World War I. The pho- 
nograph has lost another of its 
pioneers.” 

Albert Via, Jr., of South Boston, 
Virginia, wrote: “I was certainly 
sorry to hear about Arthur Fields’ 
fate. It was a terrible way for a 
fellow to come to an end. I got some 
of his Edison records together Mon- 
day night. He was good, all right.” 

Al. McRea, the Westville, New Jer- 
sey, dealer in rare records: “I just 
got Variety and must congratulate 
you on your masterful article about 
Arthur Fields. I read the account 
of the fire but didn’t know he was 
caught in it ... Right now I am 
playing a Bell by him called ‘Me and 
the Boy Friend.’ On April 21 Mrs. 
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Fields wrote, saying: ‘‘Allow me to 
congratulate you on the splendid ar- 
ticle you wrote in Va/nety. It arrived, 
today, thanks to you.” I hope this 
HOBBIES article likewise will bring 
some consolation to Mrs. Fields, who 
is now living at 4722 North Lois 
Avenue, Drew Park, Tampa, Florida, 
in the home of Arthur's cousin, E. 
Goldstein. 

V. Arthur Fields* Own Recollections 

When Arthur Fields set down some 
reminiscences of his long career for 
Ray Walker last January, they in- 
cluded the following, which reveal 
that he saw more than a little of the 
seamy side of some phases of New 
York life during his earlier days; 

I worked in the German Village for 
five years. Worked in the “Cellar” with 
George Piantadosi (he was a waiter); 
Joe Schwab (tenor singer); Curly Mon- 
roe (also a tenor); Lew Weston (a com- 
ic), and Jack Schiller, who played piano. 
Schiller was a remittance man — a two- 
fisted drinker. His dad owned a hotel 
in Canada and paid him so much a month 
to stay away from Canada. Charlie 
Muzocci played piano on the second 
floor. . . Sophie Tucker worked with him 
and so did Flossie Crain. On the third 
floor A1 Piantadosi played for some guy 
that was crippled up but a great enter- 
tainer — Joe something-or-other — I 
can't recall his name. That was some- 
where around 1908. . . 

I also worked with Arthur Stone 
(Blind Stoney). We were in the Bo- 
hemia. I saved his life by pushing him 
in back of the piano when the Humpty 
Jackson gang came to square some ac- 
count with another gang. Three men 
were killed. One man dragged himself 
all the way to Bellevue Hospital in the 
snow. One saved himself by rushing 
across the street into the Heidelberg. 
From the Bohemia, Stoney did an act 
with two other fellows. 

Fred Hall played piano with the gang 
at Sennett's. In fact, he helped to write 
“Maybe”. . . Corbett, Shepard and Don- 
ovan were already an act at the Col Lege 
Inn, where I was the M. C. when I was 
but a kid. . . It was from there that 
Eddie Weston became sick and died. . . 

About my being a charter member of 
ASCAP (the American Society of Auth- 
ors, Composers and Publishers) in 1914, 
I left the organization because I didn't 
think X was adding anything to it when 
I started singing for phonograph records. 
E. F. Bitner, of Feist, kept up my dues 
for a while, but I didn’t know it. Any- 
way, I rejoined in 1937. 


VI A Newspaper Interview 
On Friday, April 22, 1949, the 
Sun-Tattler , a newspaper published 
in Hollywood, Florida, contained an 
article about Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Fields having come to Florida to live. 
Since it is largely biographical and 
contains considerable information 
about Fields’ later years, it is worth 
reprinting here. There is also a pic- 
ture, showing the singer - composer 
playing a record, and with cut lines 
reading: “Works on Program Script 
— Arthur Fields, songwriter, compos- 
er and singer, is shown preparing 
script for his daily radio program at 
his home, 1931 McKinley St. Mr. 
Fields says he purchased the home 
because it had a large garage, giving 
him ample room for a den to store 
his collection of records and sheet 
music.” 

Under the heading, “Famed Stage 
Tenor of Past Now Makes His Home 
in City,” the article said: 

Although he has made his home in this 
city for the past three years, few Holly- 
woodians know that the Arthur Fields 
residing at 1931 McKinley St. is the same 
golden-voiced tenor who helped popular- 
ize hit tunes of a quarter century ago. 
More than a thousand recordings whi*ch 
caught the fancy of another - generation 
after the turn of the century are filed 
away in his garage den. All carry the 
title, ‘Solo by Arthur Fields.' Many 
have been reintroduced in the last five 
years and are heard over the radio and 
wherever juke boxes are played. 

Mr. Fields. . . is listed in the ASCAP’S 
official publication as a composite song 
writer, author and composer. In short, 
he has tackled a little of everything in 
the musical world and in recent years 
collaborated with George Graff on a 
radical departure. That was a series of 
sacred hymns, published as “Forty-eight 
Hymns of Happiness.” 

His outstanding accomplishment as 
writer, and composer includes “On the 
Mississippi," written with Harry Carroll 
30 years ago. That song sold two mil- 
lion copies and is still used today as 
theme music. . . Others were “Aba Daba 
Honeymoon,” written with Walter Don- 
ovan, which went over the million mark 
in sales, and "There’s a Blue Sky Way 
Out Yonder,” released in 1930 and still 
popular as a ballad. 

The song. “Eleven More Months and 
Ten More Days,” also released in 1930, 
is another of his better known ditties. 
This one caught on like wildfire in Lon- 
don and started a craze for hill-billy 
tunes among the English people. 


Mr. Fields was born in Philadelphia in 
1S88. First billed as a child singer, he 
made his professional debut at the age 
of 11. By the time he was 16 he was 
appearing regularly in minstrels when 
that type of entertainment was at its 
peak. In 1907, three years later, he 
swung into vaudeville and teamed with 
Harry Carroll, with whom he later com- 
posed a number of songs. 

About this time he went ini to the re- 
cording field and started a long series 
of vocal solos for Columbia, Victor, Ban- 
ner and other leading companies of that 
day. Many are no longer in business. . 
Oddly, Mr. Fields recalls that leading 
singers were reluctant to make record- 
ings and often insisted on being billed 
under a fictitious name. Mr. Fields him- 
self recorded under several pseudonyms. 

. . For a number of years (he) held a 
personal contract with Thomas Edison 
irb vocalizing tunes for the Edison com- 
pany. 

One of the most popular songs at the 
time of World War I was “It’s a Long 
Way to Berlin," which Mr. Fields wrote, 
and which he sang on recruiting tours 
in New York City. With Earl Carroll, 
who was recently killed in an airplane 
crash, he introduced “Auntie Skinner’s 
Chicken Dinner,” and then followed with 
“Alice, I’m in Wonderland.” The former 
song clicked to the extent of more than 
a million and a half copies. 

In recent years, Mr. Fields returned to 
radio in New York, where he continued 
his singing and also wrote scripts. His 
most recent musical composition is 
“Frisky Little Filly,” written three years 
ago but which failed to catch on. 

The serious illness of his wife, Selma, 
brought the Fields to Florida in 1946 on 
doctor's orders. They left “Tin Pan Al- 
ley” for good, and headed for Miami. 
Both liked Hollywood better than any- 
thing- they saw in Miami and their pur- 
chase of a home followed. . . Since mak- 
ing his home here, Mr. Fields has swung 
back to radio, while continuing his song 
writing. He has a one-half hour pro- 
gram over WKAT, Miami, Monday 
through Friday, known as the “Arthur 
Fields Program," dealing with favorite 
songs of yesteryear and tributes to the 
song writers and composers fraternity. . . 
In addition, he recently ran into an old 
friend, Hay Walker, well known pianist 
and writer, who fashioned “Good Night. 
Nurse," and “Poor Pauline." The pair 
are now contemplating .night club en- 
gagements and a radio show. 

With George Graff, a pianist now re- 
siding at Stroudsburg, Pa,, Mr. Fields 
attempted something different in 1943 
by going into the field of sacred music, . . 
(This) led them to publish another hymn, 
“Who Else But God?” which Mr. Fields 
today looks on as one of his finer efforts. 

In writing “Who Else But God?" the 
two men attempted to capture a tender- 
(C0NTINUED ON PAGE 45) 
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In Spielmann and Layard's “Kate Greenaway,” facing 
p. 74, is an illustration of three water-color drawings 
intended, according to the book, for use on Christinas 
cards. These drawings depict children in ulsters, as 
follows : 

1. A maiden in fur-trimmed green ulster, with muff 

and hat; 

2. A maiden in red ulster, with muff and hat; 

• S. A boy in blue ulster and hat, carrying an umbrella 
in one hand and a French poodle dog under the 
other arm. 

Although intended for use on Christmas cards, these 
designs were also used for other purposes. We find two 
of them in Mrs. McPh ail’s collection with fancy printed 
frames in gold and colors and with illustrations (2%"x 
4*4") with cut corners. Legend ribbons at top and bot- 
tom say: “St. Valentine’s Day;” “Forget- Me Not;” “I 


Send This Little Maiden;” “With Loves' Best Wishes 
Laden.” (The Christmas cards appeared on the cover of 
HOBBIES in December, 1950.) 

There are no verses on the back and hence it seems 
likely that these cards were intended for mounting on 
larger sheets or, more likely, in a booklet which would 
accommodate two or even three cards. This set is of 
the later period and is one of several which have only 
three subjects, a departure from the sets of six 6r four, 
during the earlier period. This is explained by the change 
in greeting card fashions from verse cards and folders 
to booklets and sachets. 

For purposes of identification, we will call this the 
"Children in Ulsters” set. 

In our concluding article, we will mention several 
more of the later designs which were also used for 
valentines.. We will then review the sets of valentines 
described and attempt arrange them in a logical order. 
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listening to the story of the life of 
Socrates and his historic death as 
related by the English governess, and 
his imagination quickly acted on the 
hint of the gunsmith. The figure of 
Socrates he completed to his satis- 
faction, but when he came to the 
slave handing the poison — “The slave 
ought, I think, to be naked,” going, 
in his dilemma, to his friend of the 
forge, “and I have always painted 
men clothed.” The gunsmith returned 
to his forge and presently brought 
out one of his workmen, half-nude 
and splendidly formed, saying 1 There 
is your model.” West introduced him 
with his bare limbs into the picture. 
So early as this did he show that his 
conceptions of art were the purest. 

West had now been roaming about 
so long indulging his one passion 
that at the age of fifteen we find 
him with barely the rudiments of an 
education. Dr. Smith, whose kindly 
interest in the boy induced him to 
undertake the part of tutor, with 
mistaken judgment allowed Benja- 
min to shirk hard and disagreeable 
study and to skim through the clas- 
sics, fastening his attention only to 
those incidents likely to inflame his 
imagination. What he needed most 
was severe and methodical study, but 
this his indulgent tutor and more in- 
dulgent parents did not realize. 

There was now a serious question 
to be discussed and answered. One 
of the peculiar articles of faith 
among the Quakers was the condem- 
nation; of the art of painting as be- 
ing an agency “employed to embellish 
life, to preserve voluptuous images, 
and add to the sensual gratifications 
of man.” The Wests were Quakers, 
and conformed in all things as did the 
others to the strictures of their sect. 
The question as to whether Benja- 
min might follow the beckonings of 
his genius was submitted to the 
Society for their vase consideration. 
Benjamin was ruled out while these 
deliberations of such deep moment 
to him were held. The spmt of in- 
spiration came first to a Mr. Wil- 
liamson. “God has bestowed on this 
youth : a genius for art.” he said, 
“shall we question his wisdom ? I 
see the Divine hand in this; we shall 
do well to sanction the art, and en- 
courage the youth.” Like a wind 
that bends every golden wheat-head 
down in assent to its whisnered love- 
tale, the same spirit moved over the 
hearts of these Friends, and every 
head bowed in grave consent to the 
words that had been spoken. Benia- 
min was called in, and Mr. William- 
son continued his address: "We have 
classed painting among vain and 
ornamental things and excluded it 
from among us. But this is not the 
principle, but the misemployment of 
painting. In wise and pure hands it 
rises in the scale of moral excellence, 
and displays a loftiness of sentiment 
worthy the contemplation of Christ- 
ians. God has endowed this youth 
with rich gifts. May it be demon- 
strated in his life and works that the 


gifts of God have not been bestowed 
in vain, nor the motives of the bene- 
ficient inspiration which induces us 
to suspend the strict operation of our 
tenets prove barren of religious or 
moral effect,” The voice ceased. One 
man arose and laid his hand in silent 
benediction upon West’s head; an- 
other followed, till all the men had 
blessed him, and then the women 
consecrated him, each by a kiss,, to 
his work. West now considered him- 
self dedicated to Art, to uphold its 
sanctity and purity. 


BELLS 
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well as an old, old Soho bell, each 
bring to mindi interesting English 
scenes and times. But my most high- 
ly prized bell from England is doubt- 
less a graceful pewter tap bell from 
the Queen Anne Period. It stands 
on a polished base of fine-grained 
English oak and beckons- with a mar- 
velously sweet tone. This bell was 
purchased originally by John Adams, 
second president of the United States, 
who liked fine old decorative pieces 
and purchased many of them while 
Minister to England from 1785-1788. 
When I first saw this bell at an old 
estate, the date of purchase, etc., 
was well preserved on a sticker in 
Adam’s own characteristic script. By 
the time the bell was offered for sale 
a year later, a careless housekeeper 
had torn off half -the brittle old stick- 
er .. . but the story remains, thanks 
to that earlier examination of the bell. 


ARTHUR FIELDS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 

ness which they believe is inherent in 

the heart of man. . .; 

Who else but God could have thought 
of these things. 

Dew on a petal, a tendril that clings, 

The throat of a bird and green moss 
on a log, 

A bee on the wing and a fern in 
a bog: 

The sweet smell of -clover, of grass 
after rain, 

The flame of October and full fruited 
grain, 

A tree in its glorv a seed in its pod. 

Who could have thought of such 
beauty but God? 

Who could have thought of a meadow 
in bloom, 

An orchard In blossom, a lilac's sweet 
perfume, 

The egg of a robin, the sun through 
the trees, 

The touch of cool water, a soft 
summer breeze, 

Or white drifting clouds with wild 
geese wheeling by, 

The blaze of a sunset, a star in the 
sky, 

Eternity's span and a butterfly's 
wings; 

Who else but God could have thought 
of these things? 

Thrilled as a child I give thanks for 
these things, 

Praising my God for the blessings 
He brings, 

So grateful for bounties that crowd 
every day, 

And for His forgiveness when I go 
astray. 


Oh, how can I show all the joy in 
my heart. 

And humbly, devotedly do my small 
part! 

I know of the tears on the road that 
He trod; 

Who could have loved us so — who else 
but God! 

And now, having touched on some 
of the highlights of Arthur Fields’ 
singing and song writing career, we 
may retrace our steps to 1914, when 
he made his first records and became 
one of the most popular singers the 
phonograph has ever known. 

(To be continued) 


Music Box Collection in 
California 

A pleasant vacation stop in Cali- 
fornia this summer would be Alta- 
dena. You caji easily identify it by 
the sweet sound of old music boxes 
you hear coming from the 24x24 foot 
Hobby Hduse of Homer (Bud) Wit- 
ten. 

Here he has 180 early phonographs 
in working order, including early 
juke boxes, possibly the first portable, 
a German Symphonion which plays 
on bells, and a Rocking Melodion (lap 
organ), ranging in size from port- 
ables to large console models. 

Edison’s voice can be heard on one 
of his 6,000 or more old records, re- 
portedly one of four in existence. 
Speeches by William Jennings Bryan 
and songs by Caruso can also be 
heard. 

“Bud” says visitors are welcome, 
just phone Sycamore 7-7982 to 
make sure he will be home. He is 
adding another 24 feet to his Hobby 
House, so there will be a little more 
room if all collectors come at once. 

“Bud” began collecting in 1938, by 
accident when he bought an old phon- 
ograph that played cylinder records 
from a Pasadena house wrecker for 
25 cents. After repairing it, he began 
looking for records, and thus ac- 
quired the collecting spirit. 

He repairs many of his finds, using 
hopeless cases for spare parts. He 
now has about 55 of these in his 
attic. 

His music boxes range from mag- 
nificently intricate Swiss machines 
that play eight tunes on one cylinder, 
to glass-doored symphonion consoles 
several feet tall. These play punched 
steel records more than a foot in 
diameter. 

His collection of 180 phonographs 
and 30 music boxes, plus records, is 
estimated to be worth $100,000 Bud 
says. But, although he has a few 
duplicates for trade, he doesn’t seem 
to plan to sell any of them. 
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HAMILTON ORGAN 

Approximately 100 years old. 

Owned only fey two people 

$125.00 

MRS. JENNIE GAINES HARRIS 
6432-34 S. Green St., Chicago 21, III. 

Jep 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Arthur Fields 

Part Two 

By JIM WALSH 


Arthur Fields was only twenty-six 
when he began his long record-mak- 
ing career late in 1914, but he was 
already a veteran entertainer of 
some fifteen years experience. Start- 
ing as a boy singer in a place on 
Coney Island, he had traveled with 
a minstrel show, been master of cere- 
monies at “clubs,” headlined in vaud- 
eville and won sufficient recognition 
as a writer of popular songs to be 
admitted as a member of the newly 
formed American Society of Authors, 
Composers and Publishers. As his re- 
cording career got under way, “The 
Aba Daba Honeymoon,” for which 
he had written the words to music 
by Walter Donovan, was a big seller, 
and as sung by Collins and Harlan 
it remained the first record listed in 
the alphabetical Victor, Columbia and 
Edison catalogs for several year's 
afterward. It was the first because 
“Aba” came nearer the beginning 
of the alphabet than the initial word 
of any other song title, nosing out 
“Abide With Me,” which had been 
the accepted leader.) Some thirty- 
five years after the song was first 
written, it was revived in a movie and 
again swept the country. 

Fields' first record, however, was 
not one of his own compositions. In- 
stead, it was written by a young 
fellow of about Arthur's own age — 
one, who like Fields, had begun his 
career as a child, was of Jewish des- 
cent and, as a fledgling entertainer, 
had seen something of the less sav- 
ory aspects of New York life. The 
other young man, beginning to be 
recognized as the greatest popular 
song writer of the day, was Irving 
Berlin, and his song, which Arthur 
Fields sang for his recording debut, 
was “Along Came Ruth.” He was to 
record many other Berlin songs in 
the years that followed. 

In those days the number of sing- 
ers who could make satisfactory rec- 
ords was limited, and a large per- 
centage of artists elected to “free- 
lance.” More often than not, they 
\sang under more than one name. 
Arthur Fields at first didn't use any 
name but his own, but he appeared 
for the first time on record lists in 
both the Victor and Columbia supple- 


ments for December, 1914. And in 
both instances he sang “Along Came 
Ruth,” which many of his admirers 
still insist is one of the best lecords 
he ever made. I remember that some 
years ago Arthur's friend, Joe Frank- 
lin, the successful young New York 
disc jockey, wrote me he considered 
“Along Came Ruth” the best Fields 
recording. 

The Victor record, No. 17637, was 
issued without comment, merely ap- 
pearing under the heading, “Popular 
Songs of the Month.” It was fortun- 
ate in being coupled with one of Billy 
Murray's masterpieces of rapid-fire 
ragtime, “I'll Do It All Over Again.” 
This pattern of Fields on one side of 
a double-faced record and Murray on 
the other was repeated many times, 
especially in 1918-19, after Murray 
had returned for a year to free-lance 
recording. The record companies 
seemed to think it sound business 
policy to put two of their most pop- 
ular comedians on one disc. Murray 
and Fields were good friends and, as 
will be seen, Billy frequently assisted 
Arthur in Edison recordings that 
featured Field's solo voice. 

The Columbia version of “Along 
Came Ruth” was No. A1612, and had 
the most popular ballad tenor of the 
day, Henry Burr, singing “You're the 
Same Old Girl on the Other Side.” 
The Supplement commented: “one of 
the best popular numbers in every 
respect that have been issued in 
many months is 'Along Came Ruth,' 
the new BerlLn-Snyder publication 
whose title is taken from the very 
successful play of the same name. 
Our record introduces a new singer, 
Mr. Arthur Fields, a baritone whose 
voice and style are preeminently 
adapted to selections of this same 
character.” 

Here an oddity appears. Columbia 
called Fields a baritone, but Victor 
termed him a tenor. This difference 
of opinion was even more noticeable 
later when Fields was singing for all 
the American record companies. Vic- 
tor (and Emerson) continued to main- 
tain he was a tenor; Columbia, Edi- 
son and many others held to the bar- 
itone designation. And, in spite of 
his also having been called a tenor by 



Arthur Fields 


a Florida paper which interviewed 
him, I believe “baritone” is the cor- 
rect description for his voice. Cer- 
tainly, I think it strikes the aver- 
age person as too deep to be con- 
sidered a tenor. 

Fields must have signed an exclusive 
two-year contract with Columbia, be- 
cause he did not appear again in 
Victor record lists until August, 1918, 
and, as far as I can determine, didn't 
sing for any company except Colum- 
iba until he was mentioned in the 
February, 1917, Edison supplement. 
In January, 1915, he had two selec- 
tions in the Columbia list — A1628, 
another Irving Berlin song, “Stay 
Down Here Where You Belong,” 
coupled with an irresistible bit of 
Berlin ragtime, “He’s a Rag Picker,” 
sung by the Peerless Quartet; and 
A1626, “Poor Pauline,” -a composition 
by Charles McCarron and Ray Walk- 
er, satirizing the pioneer movie serial, 
“The Perils of Pauline,” which 
starred Pearl White. The other side 
was “Do the Funny Fox Trot,” by 
Collins and Harlan. 

I have not heard Fields' version of 
“Stay Down Here Where You Be- 
long” but it was the sort of song he 
should have sung well — one in which 
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the Devil admonished his son to stay 
beneath the ground rather than ven- 
ture to the earth, where the first 
World War was causing “more hell 
up there than we have here below.” 
On the other hand, “Poor Pauline” 
doesn't represent Arthur at his best. 
The recording seems to be bad, and 
the voice has a shrill, apparently 
distorted duality. 

Fields' next Columbia record, is- 
sued in April, 1915, was an excellent 
comic song rendition, “He Comes Up 
Smiling,” coupled on A1696 with a 
Peerless Quai^tet interpretation of a 
Harry Von Tilzer tune whose title at 
least deserves to be immortal, “Cows 
May Come, Cows May Go, But the 
Bull Goes On Forever,” On A1699 he 
sang a song in praise of the 1915 
Pan-American Exposition, “San Fran- 
cisco (At That San-Fran-Pan- Amer- 
ican Fair)” doubled with “Come Over 
to Dover,” by Albert Campbell and 
Henry Burr. 

In June came No. A1755, “The 
Little Ford Rambled Right Along,” 
probably the funniest of all songs 
about automobiles, combined with an 
Irving Berlin “rube song” master- 
piece, “Si's Been Drinking Cider,” by 
Collins and Harlan. Here again Fields 
seem to have had recording, for “The 
Little Ford” record isn't as good as 
some of his other early Columbias. 
Perhaps it was because of technical 
defects that Columbia had it re-re- 
corded in the early 1920's by Frank 
Crumit — the recording of whose 
voice also could have been improved. 

There is no point in attempting to 
list all the records Arthur Fields 
made for Columbia or any other com- 
pany. His “waxings” are numbered 
in the thousands — under his own 
name as well as a bewildering variety 
of nom de disques, some of which will 
be listed. Occasionally, it is possible 
to append fairly complete listings of 
the records made by singers who were 
not especially prolific, but this is im- 
possible in the case of a highly popu- 
lar artist like Arthur Fields. Lack of 
space would prevent, if nothing else 
did. A specialist such as Julian Mor- 
ton Moses, of the American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, with has valu- 
able “Price Guide to Collectors' Rec- 
ords,” has found it possible to pub- 
lish compilations of the Red Seal type 
of disc, with their approximate retail 
value, and Will Roy Heame of Holly- 
wood has done a like service for jazz 
collectors in his “Hollywood Premium 
Guide.” But both Moses and Heame 
would say, “No, thank you!” if asked 
to compile an absolutely complete list 
of all the discs and cylinders made 
by such untiring recorders as Arthur 
Fields, Billy Murray, Henry Burr, 
Collins and Harlan, Ada Jones, 
Charles Harrison and Irving Kauf- 
man, to name only a few. And, even 
if they were willing- to undertake the 
job, it would be virtually an impos- 
sible assignment when one considers 
how many different companies some 
of these artists, like Fields, sang for 
under a variety of names. 


II 

Field Sings for Edison 

It is always a pleasure to trace in 
the recorded work of a painstaking, 
conscientious artist such a-s Arthur 
Fields a gradual but consistent im- 
provement in his singing. Thi’ough- 
out his phonograph career, the com- 
edian's recordings showed betterment 
in both voice and style. But he was 
not assured of consistently good re- 
cording until he became one of the 
Edison staff artists. Although many 
Diamond Djsc surfaces were bad, the 
recording itself was uniformly and 
unfailingly excellent, unlike the out- 
put of the needle record companies, 
which was sometimes good and just 
as often bad. In my opinion, nearly 
all the best records Arthur Fields 
made in the pre-electric days are Edi- 
sons. 

Fields is first discussed as an 
artist in the Edison Amberola Month- 
ly for February, 1917. His Blue Am- 
berol cylinder, No. 3112, “Don't Leave 
Me, Daddy,” was mentioned as sched- 
uled to be issued in March. Although 
dubbed from a Diamond Disc, it never 
appeared in disc form. The folio wing- 
in teres ting biographical sketch was 
given: 

Arthur Fields, widely known as a 
vaudeville singer and as a writer of 
popular songs, makes his debut in the 
Blue Am berol catalog with the March 
list. Mr. Fields is the possessor of an 
exceptionally fine baritone voice and 
his manner of rendering ragtime num- 
bers and other varieties of topical songs 
has made him exceedingly popular in 
the leading vaudeville centers of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Fields was bc-rn in Philadelphia, 
Pa., in 1888 and he made his first ap- 
pearance on the stage in Utica, N. Y., in 
1904. Only sixteen years old at the time 
of his vaudeville debut, it was some 
years before his voice reached maturity. 
But during that time he filled many 
vaudeville and theatrical engagements. 
For the past five years he has been in 
vaudeville continually, traveling on the 
big circuits exclusively. 

While Mr. Fields has gained much 
prominence in the theatrical world 
through his work in vaudeville, his repu- 
tation as a song writer is international. 
Among the big song hits that have been 
written entirely or in part by Mr. Fields 
are "On the Mississippi," "Auntie Skin- 
ner’s Chicken Dinner" and "The Aba 
Daba Honeymoon." He is known by 
name and reputation to all persons who 
keep themselves informed on affairs of 
the stage and his records should be 
ready sellers because of their exceptional 
artistic merit and the wide renown of 
Mr. Fields. 

Oddly enough', -a check of the Edi- 
son record lists reveals that the 
Amberola Monthly was wrong in say- 
ing Fields appeared for the first 
time in the March supplement. The 
month before he had been represented 
by No. 3083. “Honolulu, America 
Loves You.” This also was his first 
Diamond Disc. It was coupled on 
No. 50434 with “How Could Washing- 
ton Be a Manned Man and Never 
Tell a Lie?” by M. J. O'Connell. 
(O'Connell appears to have got the 
jump on every other recording artist 
with this song, for he hurried ai’ound 
and made it for Victor, Columbia, 
Pathe, Emerson and perhaps some 
other companies in addition to 
Edison.) 

Fields' third Blue Amberol, not is- 
sued on the Disc, came out in April 
and was 3163, “Rolling Stones (They 
All Come Rolling Home Again)”, a 


bit more serious number than the 
type he ordinarily sang. Two months 
later, in June, he was represented by 
3197, “Everybody Loves a Jazz 
Band,” one of the first songs written 
about the jazz (at first spelled^ 
“jass”) craze then beginning to sweep 
the country. It also appeared on Dia- 
mond Disc 50439, combined with a 
hilarious antimatrimonial ditty, “I'm 
a Poor Married Man,” by Billy Mur- 
ray. 

Shortly after he was engaged by 
Edison, Fields began to free-lance in 
earnest, singing for virtually every 
company then making records. Start- 
ing in 1918, he made many splendid 
Pathe sapphire discs. Some, such as 
“The Darktown Strutters Ball” and 
“In the Land o' Yamo Yamo,” which 
had accordion duet accompaniments 
by the Boudini Brothers, were especi- 
ally good. On one cf his 1918 Pathos, 
“The Tishomingo Blues,” he called 
himself Arthur Mack — possibly the 
first time he recorded under a name 
other than his own — or, rather, the 
one which he had adopted years be- 
fore for theatrical purposes. 

Ill 

War Song Singer — Recruiter 

Arthur Fields had already gained 
considerable popularity as a i>e cord- 
ing artist but his fame reached new 
heights after the United States en- 
tered the first World War in 1917. 
As soon as hostilities were declared 
Tin Pan Alley began flooding the 
country with patriotic songs, and 
Fields, perhaps more than anv other 
popular artist, had exactly the right 
personality, pep and enthusiasm to 
put them over. Columbia may have 
'been the first company to recognize 
his specialized gifts, but all the oth- 
ers fell in line. Arthur must have had 
to work around the clock to supply 
the demand for his recordings of war 
tunes. 

His popularity also was not impaired 
by the fact Fields himself wore 
the American uniform and won a 
reputation as one of the most effec- 
tive military recruiters in the country. 
He does not appear to have gone 
overseas, but as a recruiter in the 
New York “Gay White Way” district 
probably gave his country more val- 
uable service than he could have any- 
where elfee. 

Under the heading of “Five Hun- 
dred Recruits Secured by Edison Ar- 
tist,” the Edison Amberola Monthly 
for December, 1917, said: 

“Arthur Fields, Edison artist and 
writer of popular songs, has made a 
big hit singing las own compositions 
and the stirring recruiting songs, 
‘Where .Do We Go From Here?' and 
‘Goodbye, Broadway, Hello, France.' 

“Arthur Fields joined the New 
York National Guard at the outbreak 
of the war and volunteered his 
services for unique recruiting work. 
He donned his uniform and with 
Lieutenants Farrell and Orsengo, 
Corporal Daniel F. Kelly and Private 
Leon Flatow, of the 71st Regiment, 
began a stirring campaign to build 
up the National Guard of New York. 
A large auto truck was contributed, 
this was decorated with bunting and 
a piano installed, and the boys set out 
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to make the White Light district hum. 

“Private Fields was highly com- 
mended by the military authorities 
for the splendid work he had in- 
augurated. Its appeal was strong. 

^ The soldier singers made a big im- 
pression on the blase youths of the 
Great White Way. This was evidenced 
by the hundreds of recruits who vol- 
unteered for service in the anny. 
Three thousand names were turned 
over to the recruiting offices of 
Uncle Sam. and at least 600 boys are 
now 'Somewhere in France' preparing 
to fight for democracy as a result 
of the work started by Private Fields. 
The 71st Regiment obtained 500 re- 
cruits through the spectacular appeal 
made nightly by the singers. One of 
Fields' own compositions is the war 
song sung by U. S. Soldiers, It's a 
Long Way to Berlin, But We’ll Get 
There/ ” 

Fields recorded the “Long Way to 
Berlin" song for Edison and several 
other companies. He wrote the words 
and the music was by Leon Flatow, 
already mentioned as one of his fel- 
low enthusiasts in the recruiting 
drive. 

It would be tedious as well as un- 
necessary to list all the passingly 
popular war songs of which Fields 
made records. However, one of his 
especially popular numbers was “I 
Don't Want to Get Well,” a clever 
comic number about a hospitalized 
soldier in love with a Red Cross 
nurse. He sang this as a solo for 
Columbia and other companies, but 
on his Edison Blue Amberol cylinder 
had the assistance of a contralto, 
Grace Woods. Mention of this record 
brings out the rather odd fact that 
Fields seldom sang duets with other 
artists and appears not to have been 
a member of any recording quartet. 
His duet work with women seems to 
have been, largely confined to three 
numbers with Miss Woods — “I 
Don’t Want to Get Well," “Whose 
Little Heart Are You Breaking 
Now?" and “Sweet Mama, Papa's 
Getting Mad," all of which appeared 
on Blue Amberol cylinders but not 
on Diamond Discs. In 1919 he made 
a duet with the well known concei't 
baritone, Royal Dadmun, of a post- 
war song, “Homeward Bound," for 
Pathe. And he sang a few duets on 
Emerson records with one or other 
of the Kaufman Brothers — Irving 
and Jack. One of these, “Swanee 
Shore," by Fields and Irving Kauf- 
man, was written by the pair. He 
also made a 1919 Columbia of “Breeze 
(Blow My Baby Back to Me)," -with 
Jack Kaufman, on which Jack was 
described as a tenor — which he 
wasn’t. Irving Kaufman was a tenor, 
but Jack had a strong baritone. And 
in 1923 Arthur joined A1 Bernard in 
sing “Maggie (Yes, Ma’am Come 
Right Upstairs)" for Pathe Actuelle. 

“Grace Woods" was just a disguise 
for Helen Clark 

One of the oddities of the songs 
about World War One was the way 
some writers thought an approach 
to profanity would help pep up their 
numbers. Fields recorded a Teddy 
Morse tune, “We'll Knock the Heligo 
Into Heligo Out of Heligo Land." 


‘We're All Going Calling on the 
Kaiser” had a refrain which said: 
“We'll wish him well with shot and 
shell — the son-of-a-gon — we’ll give 
him — well, we're all going calling 
on the Kaiser!” “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang's All Here!" was revived for 
war use, but although the records 
said, “what the heck do we care?” 
the soldiers didn't sing it that way. 
And records of “Tell That to the 
Marines” bluntly referred to the 
Kaiser's “damned old U-boats.” 

Fields' first Columbia under an as- 
sumed name was A2530, issued in 
June, 1918, on which he sang two 
big hits, “Good Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip- 
Zip” and “K-K-Katy." In the first 
he had the assistance of the Peerless 
Quartet, which worked with him on 
a number of Columbias, including “I 
Ain't Got Weary Yet,” “I Wonder 
What They’re Doing Tonight,” “John- 
ny's In Town,” “The Navy Will Bring 
Them Back,” “There’ll Be a Hot Time 
in the Old Town Tonight” (with the 
words revised to bring them up-to- 
date for war use), “We’re All Going 
Calling- On the Kaiser,” “When I 
Send You a Picture of Berlin” and 
“Where Do We Go From Here?” On 
the record just mentioned, A2530, he 
called himself Eugene Buckley. This 
and the Pathe pseudonym of Arthur 
Mack were the start of a long list 
of assumed names which he was later 
to fuse. 

In June, Columbia issued another 
zippy Fields combination, A2528, 
“The Yanks Started Yankin’ ” and 
“Hunting the Hun,” with this com- 
ment: “Arthur Fields’ ‘war songs’ 
are the hit of the day — because he 
has a voice you can hear, understand 
and enjoy. A. F. ‘sings on his toes'; 
his latest Columbia records show it.” 
A month later came A2539, “Pay Day 
(That Was His Favorite Call),” writ- 
ten as well as sung by Fields, with 
“What'll We Do With Him, Boys?” 
by the omnipresent Peerless on the 
other side. Said the monthly supple- 
ment: “There are a score of bugle 
calls we civilians know nothing of 
and Arthur Fields introduces us to 
the most popular one of all, ‘Pay-Day’ 
— his own song, sung in the spirit 
which has so successfully aided re- 
cruiting wherever Fields has ap- 
peared.” Two other excellent Fields 
records, treating the war from a 
humorous point of view, were Archie 
Gottler’s still well remembered 
“Would You Rather be a Colonel 
With an Eagle on Your Shoulder (Or 
a Private With a Chicken On Your 
Knee?)” and Sam Ward’s now for- 
gotten but perhaps even funnier, 
“Your Boy is on the Coal Pile Now.” 

The August supplement contained 
several Fields numbers, including a 
re-listing of A2496, “Tom, Dick and 
Harry and Jack” and “I’ll Come Back 
to You When It’s All Over,” which 
had been originally announced months 
before. The supplement said the un- 
usual success of those songs "has 
prompted this re-listing of two of the 
best bits of popular melody in print,” 
The singer-recruiter's Columbia ver- 


sion of “Over There” was also highly 
popular. 

In August, Fields reappeared in the 
Victor supplement. He had not made 
a Victor record since “Along Came 
Ruth,” almost four years previously, 
but now he came through with “When 
I Send You a Picture of Berlin,” with 
the admirable assistance of the Peer- 
less Quartet, whose members made 
so many records they were suspected 
of frequenting record inp- studios in 
their sleep. The other side was one 
of the cleverest and most original 
songs that came out of the war, “In- 
dianola.” Sung by Billy Murray, it 
told of how an Indian chief, “Buga- 
boo,” set out to scalp Kaiser Bill. 
For the next year records by Arthur 
Fields were prominent features of 
the Victor list. 

One of the best, undoubtedly, is- 
sued in September, was No. 18489, 
combining Irving Berlin's classic 
“Oh! Plow I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning” (the best song written by 
anybody about a typical doughboy's 
“grousing” at army life) with “Oh, 
Frencby.” The page devoted to the 
record included an excellent photo- 
graph of .Fields as a handsome young 
man, together with this write-up: 

Tn the army the bugler shares the fate 
of the fat man, for nobody loves him. 
“Oh! How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning’’ is a breezy song by Irving 
Berlin, sung to perfection by Arthur 
Fields-, and outlines a soldier’s intenLion 
to murder the bugler — to “amputate his 
reveille and step upon it heavily/' “Oh! 
Frenchy!’’ tells how Rosie went to 
France with an ambulance and fell in 
love with Jean. The clever words are 
by Sam Ehrlich and the music by Con 
Conrad. , . 

Arthur Fields is a cheery singer, war- 
ranted to chase the blues a mile away 
on a bot day. (He) is well known, not 
only as a singer, but as a writer of pop- 
ular songs, many of which have become 
household words with the general public. 
As soon as the war started, he was one 
of the first to place his gifts at the 
service of his country, and did great 
work helping the old 71st Regiment to 
fill its ranks. In this war, as in all 
others, the ancient power of music to 
draw soldiers to the colors has been 
vindicated beyond dispute, and much 
has been done in this way by such 
singers as Arthur Fields. In the two 
songs given here, he has happily caught 
the guv and venturesome spirit of our 
soldier boys. Though engaged upon 
serious business, they wisely refuse to 
take the work too seriously, and in their 
songs especially give rein to the high 
spirits and good humor so characteristi- 
cally American. 

Victor was astonishing late issuing 
“Good Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip,” 
which Fields, as Buckley, had sung 
for the May Columbia supplement. 
Victor didn't get around to it until 
January, 1919, after the war had 
been over for two months. It was 
doubled with another belated war 
song, “When Tony Goes Over the 
Top,” by Arthur's persistent coupling 
companion, Billy Murray. The Peer- 
less Quartet again gave Fields har- 
monious reinforcement. Describing 
the record, Catalog Editor “Jim” 
Richardson remarked, in his charac- 
teristically graceful style: “Good 
Morning, Mr. Zip-Zip-Zip". . . is a 
typical soldier song, brisk and lively 
— sharp as a needle. Anti-tobacco- 
nists will appreciate the line, ‘Ashes 
to ashes and dust to dust, if the Cam- 
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els don't get you the Fatima’s must.’ ” 

In April, Fields sang- a clever song 
about the excitement caused by the 
return of overseas service men, 
“Johnny’s In Town,” this time with- 
out the Peerless but with- Billy Mur- 
ray rendering “My Barney Lies Over 
the Ocean (The Way He Lied to Me)” 
on the reverse. That same month he 
and Billy also were paired on what 
must have been one of the biggest 
selling popular records ever made up 
to then. Fields sang the irresistibly 
catchy “nut song,” “Ja-Da,” while 
Murray had one of the best of all the 
songs written about the imminence of 
prohibition, “The Alcoholic Blues.” 

A much later, Arthur was repre- 
sented by perhaps the best Victor 
record he ever made, although “Oh! 
How I Hate to Get Up in the Morn- 
ing” and “Ja-Da” couLd give it a run, 
This was “How Ya Gonna Keep ’Em 
Down on the Farm?” which I would 
nominate as the best comic song writ- 
ten about the problems caused by the 
return of soldiers to their normal 
ways of life, with Irving Berlin’s 
“I’ve Got My Captain Working for 
Me Now” a close second. And who 
should turn up on the other side of 
“How Ya Gonna?” but Billy Murray 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 39) 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Transcription’s. Armed 
Forces Radio Service Recordings & etc. 
By Sammy Kaye, Guy Lombardo & Ink 
Spots. Money no object. — Paul Adams, 
30 Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. d!20061 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Attention Record Collectors: In- 
augurating auction sales. Rare and 
cut-out vocal records. Free lists. — 
C. Brown, 1376 East 18th St., Brook- 
lyn 30, N. Y. au3825 


WANTED: Cylinder records, operatic 
disk records. Best prices for new or 
mint records. — Nugent, 12 North Third, 
Richmond, Va. Jly6806 


THOUSANDS of used records, all var- 
ieties. Send wants. — Perry's 3914 Van 
Buren, Culver City, California. s3042 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors* items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-46. 
Special wants axe requested.— Cath. V 
O’Brien, 402 First Ave., Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. o 120061 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hlrsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey, o 122611 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collec- 
tors' items to just good “listening*'. 
Large, constantly changing stock. See 
for yourself! Write, or visit. We Buy 
Collections. — Record Collectors Service, 
530 East 88th St., New York 28, N. Y. 

o 68801 


RARE VOCAL RECORDS: Items for 
the most discriminating collector. In- 
teresting free lists sent upon request. 
Patti, de Lussan, Gadski. Caruso, Sem- 
brich, Bonci, etc. Available at prices 
not to be bettered elsewhere. Write: — 
Georg Pluck, Waterloo Village, Grass 
Lake, Michigan. s3426 


VOCAL CLASSICAL RECORDS want- 
ed. State price and condition. — Leon 
Stolzenberg, 4004 Lawrence St., Detroit 
4, Michigan. jly!821 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

s3084 

A1 Jolson Collectors — Complete 
sound-track to the film — “Heart Of 
New York”, recorded on discs. — ARG, 
Box 341, Cooper Station, N.Y.C.. N.Y. 

au3S25 


Auction Sales: Rare and cut-out 
vocal (G. & T., Zonophone, Polydor) 
and instrumental records. Free lists. 
— Arthur May, 86 Clarkson Ave., 

Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mh!28022 

“If its been recorded — we have it.” — 
Lewin Record Paradise, 6600 Holly- 
wood Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 

jly3804 

Operatic Collector’s Attention : 
Drastic clearance; thousands of fine 
vocal records, classical and operatic. 
Priced 60 cents to $1.50 each. All 
originals. Free lists. — Heyman, 628 
East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 

jly3447 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? “Price Guide** lists 7,600 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 826 Seventh Ave., 

New York 19, N. Y. n6407 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

mhl24201 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Metal music box discs, lftW Miras, 
$3.; 15%" Miras, $2.50. Also 12" 
$1.50; 9%", $1; 6 13/16", 76c. Send 
for lists or tunes wanted. — Squires, 
2328 Channing, Berkeley, Calif. 

jlyl633 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old htllbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry “Mac** 
McClintock. Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate. Bradley Kincaid, etc.— 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr.. San 
Mateo. Calif. dl28402 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1860. Ballads, Ragtime,, everything. 
Catalog 15c. — Fore's 3161 High, Denver 
6. Colorado. o 124201 

OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, California. s3863 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


M E LO D EO N . Rare double keyboard ; 
beautiful rosewood. Also Harmonium. 
See April HOBBIES, p, 107. Both in- 
struments refinished and in perfect 
playing condition. — C-sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. s3844 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


EDISON CYLINDERS, playing condi- 
tion, 2 and 4 min., $26. 2 min., $20. 

Morning Glory horns with each machine. 
2 min. records, 10c each. Amberol 20c, 
in lots of 25 each. Express collect. — 
Coppernoll’s Antiques, Palatine Bridge, 
New York. au3259 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS — Latest hlU 
and old favorites, all 76c. Send for free 
list. Extra roll boxes, 4%c' 1 ' Also player 
material, parts, service. — Durrell Arm- 
strong, Player Piano Company, 222 SouC^ 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kansas. dl22lli 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


WANTED: Edison, Columbia cylinder 
phonographs, records, catalogues, small 
horns. Catalogues. — .Nugent, 12 North 
Third, Richmond, Va. Jly6215 

TOY DISC PHONOGRAPHS WANTED, 
Hand powered or spring motor as Ow- 
ens; (open works) Berliner; National 
Gram- O-phone; Zon-O-phone; Eldridge 
R. Johnson Talking Machine Company, 
models “A*’ ( “B’\ “C”, “D". Also Mon- 
arch Series. State condition and price. 
—Aaron B. Me Fail, 962 Pleasant SL, 
Oak Park, Illinois. mhl20062 

AUTOMATIC PIANOS. Selling entire 
collection. Choice pieces such as See- 
burg flute piano with keyboard; Nelson - 
Wiggen piano-orchestrion with 10 in- 
struments; Western Electrics, Mills Vio- 
lina-Virtuosos, etc. Also stock of parts 
for rebuilding and restoring. Write your 
wants.— J. D. Mitchell, Sebring, Florida. 
S3276 

COLLECTION OF SONGS, ballads, 
verse, over 100,000 different. Very old. 
Many song folios and sheets, 1920's and 
1930's. Old hymn books. Sheet music 
1900-1938. 56,000 post cards, all kinds; 

old German Magazines, 62 copies DAS 
ECHO, Industrielies. Pub. in Berlin, 
1809-1901, 130 copies Die Gartenlaube, H- 
lustriertes Familienblatt, Pub. in Leip- 
zig 1894-1901. Life magazine file, 1936 
through 1940 and 1944 complete, other 
years incomplete. Some stamps. — L. H. 
Peevey, Rt. 1, Box 328, Creswell, Oregon. 
au36l21 

For Sale: Rare Piano excellent con- 
dition. Organ combination — one key- 
board push-lever for change organ 
to piano. Over hundred years old. 
Rosewood case. Will send photo if 
interested. — Northwest Settlement 
Inc., Wisconsin Dells, Wis. s3215 


MUSIC BOXES 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina, 
Criterion, Mira, Monarch, New Century, 
Orphenion, Polyphon, Stella, Symphon- 
ion, Thorens. State size wanted. Lists. 
Send for Want List, offering premium 
prices for certain discs. — Insley C. Look- 
er, South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, 
New Jersey. sS428 

MUSIC BOXES: The A. V. Bornand 
Collection at 139 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y„ 
is open to visitors Monday through Fri- 
day mornings during July, August & 
September, or by appointment. Pelham 
8-1506. s3695 

Wanted: Old music boxes, larger 
types, also items of the Old West, — 
George Trambitas, 3126 Elliot Ave. 
Seattle 1, Wash. je!20291 



“The Curious History 


of Music Boxes ” j 

By MOSORIAK & HECKERT j 

rNCLDDINQ A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR 
OF MUSIC BOXES 

f 5.00 Postpaid — Insured « 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, ML j 
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gloom. The greens and browns of the 
subject, and the once white and fleecy 
clouds all seem to be approaching a 
common grey. 

Pigments embedded in a hardened 
mass of oil, that have changed their 
chemical composition and hence their 
colors, cannot now be returned to 
their original appearance as the art- 
ist saw them. No feasible “restora- 
tion” can bring back the beauty of 
the scene that every one who has 
viewed it remembers it, and as the 
painter undoubtedly portrayed it. 

Contrasted with this are paintings, 
often of the same period, whose col- 
ors are also dulled, but for another 
reason, by varnishes and dirt. It has 
always been considered good prac- 
tice to varnish paintings, after they 
have dried sufficiently. Varnishes of 
various kinds have been used for 
generations, to preserve as well as 
to improve the light reflecting prop- 
erties of paintings. As time passes, 
such coatings become discolored and 
dirty, until finally the original bril- 
liance of the painter’s work is ob- 
scured by a dark brown film of dirty 
varnish. 

Restoration usually includes the re- 
moval of such discolored varnishes, 
and replacement with fresh and clean- 
er coats. This is the sort of paint- 
ing the collector would like to have, 
as the original freshness of the col- 
ors, if they have retained their bril- 
liance, can be brought back by ju- 
dicious use of cleaning agents. 

Antiquity alone does not make a 
painting valuable. There are plenty 
of old paintings encountered here and 
there in homes, auction houses, an- 
tique shops and even museums, that 
have little to commend them save 
that they were painted many years 
ago and by some half-forgotten paint- 
er, who perhaps may even at one 
time have had a following. 

But original paintings with that 
necessary combination of composi- 
tion, colors and ideas, that sets the 
artist apart from just the painter, 
and in good condition, or sufficiently 
sound condition that they may be 
restored, are always desirable, and 
will continue to be valuable, regard- 
less of how good or cheap printed 
reproductions may come to be. 
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Your Local Museum and 
Library are worthy of 
your whole-hearted j 

support and en- 
couragement j 

Check and double check and if thev j 
have not yet subscribed to HOBBIES ’ 
a gift subscription would make an | 
ideal remembrance of the season. j 

Keep in mind that HOBBIES al- ! 
ready has a large circulation among | 
this group, so please check first. ' 

HOBBIES j 


j 1006 S. Michigan, Chicago j 


CIRCUS HORSES 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 

ed commands of their trainer or the 
cues from his whip. With their 
arched necks and flashy trappings, 
few animals under the big top cap- 
ture the admiration more than do 
these spirited beauties. The arched 
neck is due to the bearing-rein which 
draws down the head and keeps the 
animal under control. It does not 
hurt the horses, however. It main- 
tains order and protects the horses 
themselves from one another when 
so many are working together. 

A special attraction of any circus 
performance is the presentation of 
high school horsemanship. L'haute 
ecole is a precision act which brings 
to the highest perfection the intelli- 
gence of a horse and the teaching of 
man. A shifting of weight on the 
part of the rider, a slight to-uch of 
the reigns, or a touch of the heel 
gently on the horse’s side will mean 
a certain command to a dancing 
horse. They can trot slowly with 
their knees almost touching their 
chin. They lear.n to walk in a light, 
springy fashion, and to canter in a 
slow, rolling motion. Many are 
taught two extra gaits known as the 
“slow gait” and the “rack.” No dance 
step seems too difficult for them, to 
master — the waltz, the jitterbug, 
the carioca, the rhumba, or the polka. 
In addition they do the Spanish 
walk, side walk, running walk, side 
trot, Spanish high trot, canter, side 
canter, single foot, and march. 

Circus horses have more leisui'e 
now that snorting tractors and other 
machinery have taken over some of 
their chores of the past. Traffic in- 
creases have spoiled an end tn the 
great circus parades with the fortv- 
horse teams. And the smell of gaso- 
line and jet fuel may get even strong- 
er over oair land in the years ahead, 
but one thing is certain — the horse 
began the circus, and so long as 
there is a circus big top somewhere 
there will be circus horses perform- 
ing under it. 


“DISCHI FONOTIPIA” 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 

ors still do not realize. J. R. Ben- 
nett’s introduction — all too brief — 
gives a glimpse of the Company’s 
history and system of numbering. I 
wish he had treated this at much 
greater length. A list of the princi- 
pal artists follows and then the main 
body of the work — the numerical list- 
ing of every record issued by Fono- 
tipia from its inception in October, 
1904, until its identity had become 
indistinguishably merged with Odeon 
in the late twenties. 

The layout of this section makes it 
very easy to read. The original num- 
ber of the record is given, followed 
by the artist and selection, by the 
matrix number when known, and oc- 
casionally by the corresponding Ode- 
on number. All numbers are listed 
and in the few cases where the rec- 
ord is not known, the information is 
left to be added in later editions. No 


attempt has been made to indicate 
couplings or to give subsequent 
Odeon-Decca-Paiiophone, etc., num- 
bers as this would have been too 
confusing even if the information 
had been available. 

This is the kind of book that a 
true collector cannot put down until 
he has read every page for before 
his eyes will pass a procession of 
the best representation of bel canto 
on records, including many of the 
rarest prizes in the record collecting 
world. Also, this is the first time that 
a complete listing of Fonotipias, both 
acoustical and electrical, is available 
under one cover. Heretofore no list- 
ing beyond 1909 existed. I can unre- 
servedly recommend this book to 
every collector as an indispensable 
addition to his catalogue library and, 
am sure, it will greatly stimulate 
interest in one of the most worth- 
while and rewarding fields of rec- 
ord collecting. 


ARTHUR FIELDS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 

singing another clever prohibition 
dirge “How Are You Goin’ to Wet 
Your Whistle?” Since Billy was a 
total abstainer, this and “The Alco- 
holic Blues” didn’t represent his per- 
sonal sentiments. Mr. Richardson’s 
comments are worth quoting: 

“How Ya Gonna Keep 'Em Down on 
Lhe Farm (After They’ve Seen Paree?") 
is a conversation between old Reuben 
and his wife. It is a lively number and 
the contrast between farm life and 
Broadway is well brought out in the ac- 
companiment with imitations of cows 
and chickens to emphasize the farm and 
some jazzing for Broadway. This popu- 
lar number is by Sam M. Lewis. Joe 
Young and Walter Donaldson. As a 
companion Billy Murray asks another 
question that is also agitating many of 
us in “How Are You Goin’ to Wet Your 
Whistle (When the Whole Darn World 
Goes Dry)?" He sings the song as few 
could sing it, and adds a merry interpo- 
lation of his own that nobody else could 
sing at all — to finish up with. The 
band enters into the spirit of the jest 
by playing a few bars of “Down Where 
the Wurzburger Flows.” The “whistle” 
that is to be wetted appears right at the 
start. This song is by Francis Byrne, 
Frank McIntyre and Percy Wen rich. 
The timely nature of these two numbers 
will appeal to those who like to feel they 
are getting the music they want when 
they want it. The returning soldier and 
a dry v.-orld have furnished topic for 
endless discussion, but few' of these dis- 
cussions are as “worth while” as the 
humorous remarks of Arthur Fields and 
Billy Murray, each past master at the 
art of revealing new and humorous as- 
pects of familiar topics. Each has his 
own special way of being funny, too. 
.So the two numbers are well contrasted 
in style, the one complementing the 
other. 

And now that we have reached the 
period when the service men were 
returning home, this seems a good 
place to end the discussion of Arthur 
Fields’ remarkable record as a re- 
cruiter. singer and writer of war 
songs. Although he gained popularity 
and profited financially by the war 
song vogue, it is nonetheless obvious 
that the military authorities owed 
him a real debt of gratitude for 
services rendered. 

(To Be Continued) 
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PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


Arthur Fields 

Part Three 

By JIM WALSH 


IV 

“Tone Tester” Fields Signs Up 
with Emerson 

The April 19, 1919, issue of 
the Saturday Evening' Post contained 
one of those Edison ads that reduced 
the advertising writers for other 
phonographs and record companies to 
helpless annoyance. The ad., which 
also appeared in the National Geo- 
graphic and many other publications, 
was headed “Broadway Is Gay 
Again!” A photo taken in the Edison 
recording laboratories was reproduced 
with a heading that became some- 
thing of a catch phrase, “It's You 
Arthur!” It showed Fields singing in 
direct comparison with a New Edi- 
son Diamond Disc phonograph to 
prove there was “no difference” be- 
tween the Edison recording of his 
voice and his actual tones. There 
wasn't — as long as he kept his voice 
modulated to the phonograph volume 
level. The “tone test” was something 
that no other phonograph company 
could give. 

Some of the reading matter of the 
advertisement is worth quoting for 
present day record collectors who 
have never heard — perhaps have 
not even heard of — an Edison tone 
test: 

There are those who appear to be- 
lieve that the Edison Recording* Labora- 
tories specialize on grand opera and 
classical music to the neglect of the 
songs of the day. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. . . The artists 
who sing the new songs and play the 
new dance music for the New Edison 
will testify that Mr. Edison's recording 
experts are as painstaking and exacting 
in recording the latest nonsense from 
“Tin Pan Alley" as they are in (making 
a record of a grand opera aria. Recent- 
ly, after repeated rehearsals, a celebrat- 
ed singer of comic songs said disgustedly 
to his eoinpanion: "Edison certainly 
makes you earn your money. You’d 
think I was going to sing ‘Celeste Aida' 
instead of a thing that nobody will re- 
member the name of twelve (months from 
now.” (This sounds like something Billy 
Murray might have said. — J. W.) 

. . . For the same reason that the New 
Edison brings to your home everything 
the ear can give- you of the art of the 
world's great opera singers, it also puts 
the Aery breath of Broadway into its 
RE-CREATION of the Broadway song 
and dance hits. The illustration on the 
opposite page is from a photograph taken 
at the Edison Recording Laboratories on 
Fifth Avenue. New York City, as Arthur 
Fields was making the acid test of sing- 


ing in direct comparison with the New 
Edison's Re-Creation of his voice. If 
you will close your eyes as you listen 
to the New Edison’s Re-Creation of Mr. 
Fields' voice in some of the recent 
Broadway song hits a magic carpet will 
transport you to Longacre Bciuare, and 
Fields’ performance will be as entertain- 
ing to you as if you were sitting In a 
second row seat at the Palace Theatre. 

Arthur Fields, the great vaudeville 
favorite, is a past master at putting the 
'‘punch” into popular songs. . . The 
test of direct comparison is- an Edison 
test. It is made by no other manufac- 
turer. At the table (in the photo) are 
seated three experts, who pass on each 
Edison recording. In the group sur- 
rounding them are several popular Edi- 
son artists who happened to be at the 
Edison Recording Laboratories when 
this test was made. Among them are 
Collins and Harlan, world famed sing- 
ing comedians; George Wilton Ballard, 
the popular ballad singer; Cesare 
Sodero. Director of Sodero's Band: and 
Eugene .Taudas. Leader of the .Taudas 
Society Orchestra. The verdict of this 
critical assemblage was expressed in 
the spontaneous ejaculation. “It's you, 
Arthur!” The New Edison has never 
failed, in similar comparisons, to bring 
forth a similar verdict. 

I have already said I consider most 
of Arthur Fields' best recovds are 
Edisons. If I had to pick mv favorite 
it probably would be “Ja-Da.” The 
accompaniment is not so ingenious as 
on the Victor, but the Edison record's 
greater length allows leeway for the 
incidental “business,” which was usu- 
ally an attraction of Edison record- 
ing's. Fields sings the first verse and 
chorus in an irresistible rollicking 
manner. Then it is sung softlv bv a 
group of male voices, and Fields, 
turning* to Billy Murray, savs: “Kind 
of got you going, hey, Billy?” To 
which Billy replies: “It certainly has, 
I'm humming it all the time!” then 
leads th-e group in singing part of 
the refrain. Still later, Billy again 
takes the lead. The Edison recording 
laboratory seems to have operated on 
the principle of a fine stock company. 
No matter how famous an artist was 
in his own right, he would frequently 
be called on to sing in the chorus of 
some other performer's record. Thus 
Murray was often heard subordinat- 
ing his own great talents to those of 
Fields. 

Other fine Diamond Discs by 
Arthur Fields are “You’ll Have to 
Put Him to Sleep With the Marseil- 
laise and Wake Him Up With an Oa- 
La-La!” in which (he displays his abil- 


ity to sing very softly and sweetly in 
the final refrain an amusing “Stut- 
tering song,” “Oh Helen,” in which 
a young man in love with a girl 
named Helen sounds as if he is using 
profanity in his fervent efforts to 
praise her; “All Those in Favor Say 
Aye,” “Madelon,” “Bagging the 
Chopsticks” and “Singapore.” All are 
of the 1918-19 period. 

Since he was recording for virtu- 
ally all the other American record 
companies, I have often wondered 
why Arthur agreed to pose for that 
tone test photo, which could not have 
a hit with Edison's competitors. A 
lot of record buyers were surprised 
when another Saturday Evening Post 
ad. appeared a few months later. It 
contained pictures of Arthur Fields 
and his old “buddies,” Irving and 
Jack Kaufman, signing exclusive 
Emerson contracts. They were to 
make solo and duet records, and when 
all three sang together were to be 
known as the Three Kaufields. Ob- 
viously, Emerson must have made an 
attractive offer to persuade three 
such popular free-lancers to give up 
working for any other record com- 
pany. 

Nevertheless, Arthur, Irving and 
Jack soon realized they had made a 
mistake. The recession which set in 
late in 1920 hit some of the phono- 
graph companies hard. Many Victor 
dealers, unable to get adequate sup- 
plies of Victor records in 1917-18, 
had taken on the Emerson line, but 
Emerson discs were made of a mater- 
ial that didn’t wear well and the re- 
cording could have been better. Bus- 
iness declined in 1920 and 1921, and 
when the trio's two-year contracts 
ran out they didn't renew, but re- 
turned to free-lancing. 

V 

Again a Free-Lance 

Arthur Fields was back in the Vic- 
tor list in August, 1921, with “Anna 
From Indiana,” a catchy comic about 
a Hoosier farm girl so fat that “she 
hides the farm when she sits down.” 

In December he was represented with^^ 
a conventional tvpe of love song, 
“Who’ll Be the Next One to Cry 
Over You?” Aside from singing a 
few refrains for dance numbers he 
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Edison recording studio, 1919. Arthur Fields sings in direct comparison with the 
new Edison. Edison officials, recording artists and members of the orchestra ex- 
claim, “It's YOU, Arthur!” 


never afterwards made Victor rec- 
ords. 

Fields also made a number of new 
Columbia discs, but didn’t regain his 
former standing as one of the com- 
pany’s most popular stars, although 
during the later years of his career 
he recorded extensively under various 
names for the 50 cent record made by 
Columbia which was sold bearing the 
Harmony, Diva and other labels. An 
unusual record, apparently never 
listed in the regular Columbia cata- 
log, was his 1922 rendition on No. 
A3447, of “Hail, Chicago!” which had 
been chosen as “the official Chicago 
song” in a contest sponsored by the 
Chicago Herald-Examiner. Prince’s 
Band played “Chicago,” the second 
prize song, on the other side. 

It was during this second free- 
lance period, shortly before and im- 
mediately after the introduction of 
electrical recording, that Arthur 
Fields began to pile up his remark- 
able total of records under different 
names — most of them made for the 
so-called “off-brands.” He was a 
particularly prolific recorder for 
Grey Gull, makers of a cheap record 
which was also sold under a number 
of other labels, including Radi ex 
Madison and National Music Lovers. 
On these labels he was known as “Vel 
Veteran,” “Mr. X.,” William Lewis, 
George French and, occasionally, as 
Bob Thomas, although this name was 
usually reserved for Ernest Hare. 

On Phantasie records, which were 
Lyrics under a different label, he 
was called Walter H. Dale. Nom de 
disques used on Emersons included 
Padric O’Brien, for Irish songs, and 
Donald Baker and Fred Stone. These 
names also were used for Regal and 
Medallion, records, made by Emerson. 
0.n Harmony he was Jimmy Ryan, 
and Arthur Seelig. On Cameo-Oriole- 
Romeo, he was Charles Dale, Arthur 
Baldwin, Andy Britt and Harry 
Crane. I also have a Romeo record 
on which he sings “Hugs and Kisses 
for Two,” with a woman I can’t ident- 


ify. The artists’ names are listed as 
“Gent and Wheeler.” He likewise 
took part in Romeo records listed as 
by “The Hometowners” and “The 
Lumberjacks.” I have seen only two 
Melva records, and know nothing 
about that brand, but one of them 
contains a solo by Fields, disguised 
as Jack Martin. 

Some of Arthur’s most interesting 
and unusual recording assignments 
came from, the minor companies, such 
as Grey Gull. After Vernon Dalhart’s 
1924 Victor and Edison records of 
“The Wreck of the Southern Old 97” 
turned out to be sensational hits, 
Arthur recorded the number for 
Grey Gull, but with words credited 
to “Watters” that differ widely from 
the Dalhart versions, which had been 
copied from an Okeh record by a 
Virginia mountaineer, Henry Whitter. 
He also sang other hill-billy numbers 
for Grey Gull and was frequently 
called on to record old-time songs — 
both comic and sentimental — as well 
as Christian hymns. Some typical 
titles are: “The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer,” “Break the News to Mother,” 
“A Bird in a Gilded Cage,” “And Her 
Golden Hair Was Hanging Down Her 
Back,” “Tell Mother I’ll Be There,” 
“When the Roll is Called Up Yonder” 
and “Throw Out the Life Line.” He 
even sang the refrain of “My Old 
Kentucky Home” for a Hawaiian 
guitar duet by Franchini and Dett- 
born. Frequently, he did the re- 
frains for Grey Gull dance records, 
as on the beautiful “Lane of Dreams,” 
without receiving label credit. An 
excellent Grey Gull record is his 
rendition of “Down at the Old Board- 
ing House,” which might be con- 
strued as an indirect plea for racial 
tolerance written by him and Fred 
Hall. 

When William Jennings Bryan 
died in 1925, Fields recorded for 
Paramount a typical hill-billy paean 
of praise for “The Great Commoner,” 
“Bryan Believed in Heaven (That’s 
Why He’s in Heaven Tonight)” The 


death of the screen’s “great lover” 
brought such songful tributes as 
“Rudolph Valentino (The Great Di- 
rector Has Called You)” and “There’s 
a New Star in Heaven Tonight.” 

In 1926 Arthur returned to the 
Edison ranks, after an absence of 
seven years. One of his first Dia- 
mond Discs of this later period was 
a brilliantly sung and spoken version 
of “My Dreams of the Big Parade,” 
given with thrilling fervor. It was 
perhaps the type of serious number 
which Fields djd best. He also re- 
corded “Flaming Ruth,” a tribute to 
Ruth Elder, the woman aviator who 
tried unsuccessfully to match Lind- 
bergh’s ocean-crossing feat. 

A year later Edison beo-an to issue 
records by “Arthur Fields and His 
Assassinators.” Field sang in these 
and the dance music probably was 
played by B. A. Rolfe’s Orchestra, or 
Dave Kaplan’s. These continued 
until Edison quit the record business 
late in 1929. One of the best was 
“Goodbye, Broadway, Hello, Montre- 
al,” a jolly anti-prohibition effusion. 

After electric recording was intro- 
duced in 1925, vocal refrains for 
dance numbers became more and 
more popular, and Arthur Fields and 
Irving Kaufman undoubtedly sang 
move of them than any other artists. 
Both Arthur and Irving believed they 
had the largest total. I shan’t try 
to decide between them, but both 
must have sung several thousand. 

VI 

Song Writing and Radio 

In the late 1920’s, Arthur’s associ- 
ation with Fred Hall caused him. to 
pay more attention to song writing 
than he had done for a good many 
years, and they specialized for a 
time in comedy and hill-billy num- 
bers. Their “Eleven More Months 
and Ten more Days” was a real hit 
in 1930. Under the name of the 
Piedmont Music Company, Fields and 
Hall published an album of country 
and Western songs for which the 
Edward B. Marks Music Corporation 
was the sole sales agent. It included 
“There’s a Blue Sky Way Out Yon- 
der,” “Eleven More Months,” “Our 
Home Town Mountain Band,” “Why 
Do They Call Them the Funnies ? ” 
“Don’t Believe It,” “Hang It in the 
Hen House,” “You Can’t Win,” “When 
I Went Around With Mary,” “I 
Laughed So Hard I Nearly Died,” “I 
Don’t Want to Get Married,” and 
“When I Pumped the Organ for the 
Old Village Choir.” 

A composition by Billy Rose and 
Fields and Hall, which deserves speci- 
al attention is “I Got a Code in My 
Doze,” perhaps the only really fun- 
ny song ever written about that un- 
funniest of afflictions, the common 
cold. As sung in a “little girl” voice 
on a Victor record by Rosetta Dun- 
can, of the famous Duncan Sisters, 
with accompaniment by her sister 
Vivian, it deserves to rate as a com- 
edy classic. Arthur and' Fred also 
wrote material for other artists, in- 
cluding a series of “medicine shew” 
and “minstrel” records for Okeh. For 
Harmony they recorded songs about 
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^ nos ^ and Hank Simmons* 

Show Boat. They sang “Picolo Pete ” 
other comedy numbers for Okeh. 

. The great depression of 1929 prac- 
tically destroyed fbhe record business 
for the next half dozen years, al- 
though Victor, Columbia, Brunswick 
and a few small companies limped 
along, doing about five per cent of 
the business they had formerly en- 
joyed. Arthur Fields* virtual disap- 
pearance as a recording artist, like 
that of many another once well 
established singer, dates from this 
time. However, he and Hall did well, 
writing songs, appearing on radio, 
and recording transcriptions. I still 
recall their programs of the early 
1930*s, in which they were assisted by 
a girl named, if I remember right, 
Ann Page. In memory, I can hear 
Miss Page's ecstatic squeals to the 
sardonic Hall: “Oh, Freddy, you're so 
masterful!** The boys had a theme 
song which ended something like: 

Don't you think our voices are 
marvelous? . . . 

If you do you're off your nut! 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Transcription's. Armed 
Forces Radio Service Recordings & etc. 
By Sammy Kaye, Guy Lombardo & Ink 
Spots. Money no object. — PauJ Adams, 
30 Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. dl20061 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Attention Record Collectors: In- 
augurating auction sales. Rare and 
cut-out vocal records. Free lists. — 
C. Brown, 1376 East 18th St., Brook- 
lyn 30. N, Y, au3825 

THOUSANDS of used records, all var- 
ieties. Send wants.— Perry's 3914 Van 
Buren, Culver City, California. s3042 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors’ items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, Jazz, 19UU-46. 
Special warns are requested. — Cath. V 
O'Brien, 4U2 First Ave., Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. ; o 120061 

KAR fc. RECORDS, lowly priced. r noi 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man. lud Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. o 122511 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: .Collec- 
tors' items to Just good "listening". 
Large, constantly changing stock. See 
for yourself! Write, or visit. We Buy 
Collections. — Record Collectors Sendee, 
530 East 8Sth St., New York 28. N, Y. 

o 6S801 

RARE VOCAL RECORDS: Items for 
the most discriminating collector. In- 
teresting free lists sent upon request. 
Patti, de Lussan, Gad ski. Caruso, Sem- 
brich, Bond, etc. Available at prices 
not to be bettered elsewhere. Write: — 
Georg Pluck, Waterloo Village, Grass 
Lake, Michigan. s3426 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 
s3084 

A1 Jolson Collectors — Complete 
sound-track to the film — “Heart Of 
New York", recorded on discs. — ARG, 
Box 341, Cooper Station, N.Y.C., N.Y. 

au3S25 


RECORDS: Vocal Classics, new and 
old, Victor, red, blue, black, Heritage. 
Columbia, TRI-COLOR, blue, green, $1.00 
each - August only. — Toby’s, 2426 Jack- 
son, Kansas City, Mo, aul002 


Auction Sales : Rare and cut-out 
vocal (G. & T., Zonophooie, Polydor) 
and instrumental records. Free lists. 
—Arthur May, 85 Clarkson Ave., 

Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mh!28022 

~hav¥~you — any — records — worth 

♦160? "Price Guide” lists 7,600 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors' Exchange. 826 Seventh Ave., 

New York 19, N. Y. n 64Q7 

FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

mbl24201 


Fifty years of popular vocal re- 
cords; Monarch, Victor, Grand Prize, 
Columbia and many others. Every 
Pioneer Recording Artist represented 
in . fine condition at the as town ding 
price of 60 cents each. Send for free 
“Pops" lists. — Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, New York, o 32301 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, cylinder 
records, catalogs, small horns, recorders, 
reproducers and old flat records over 40 
years old. Bought, sold and exchanged. 
—A. Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 
Virginia. Ja6698 


BOOKS FOR SALE 


MAN AND MASK, Chaliapin; Souve- 
nirs, Georgette Le Blanc Maeterlinck; 
Men, Women, Tenors, Alda; Jenny Lind, 
Mrs. Raymond Maude (daughter); Ed- 
ouard Remenyi, Violinist, Struggles and 
Victories, Yvette Guilbert: Melodies and 
Memories, Melba; Melba, Colson; Maple- 
son Memoirs, 2 Vol. ; Annal’s of Covent 
Garden Theatre, 2 Vol.; Sims Reeves 
, Pearce; Marie Malibran, Pougin.— G. O. 
Moran, Lodi, Wisconsin. au!234 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hdlhllly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac" 
McCUntock. Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate. Bradley Kincaid, etc.- 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. dl28402 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime,, everything. 
Catalog 15c. — Fore's 3161 High, Denver 

5, Colorado. o 124201 

OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send lffc stamps for big lisL. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, California. s3863 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


M E LO D EO N. Rare double keyboard : 
beautiful rosewood. Also Harmonium. 
See April HOBBIES, p. 107. Both in- 
struments refinished and in perfect 
playing condition. — C-sharp Hobby Shop, 
415 S. Diamond, Grand Rapids. Michi- 
gan. S3844 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


EDISON CYLINDERS, playing condi- 
tion, 2 and 4 min., $25. 2 min., $20. 

Morning Glory horns with each machine. 
2 min. records, 10c each. Amberol 20c, 
in lots of 25 each. Express collect. — 
Coppernoll’s Antiques, Palatine Bridge. 
New Ycrk. au3259 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS — Latest hits 
and old favorites, all 75c. Send for free 
list. Extra roll boxes, 4%c" Also player 
material, parts, service. — Durrell Arm- 
strong. Player Plano Company, 222 South 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kansas. dl22112 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts. Music boxes, hand rol- 
ler organs, as Celestina and Gem. Roller 
r °hs. Private collector.— Newmann 
MiHer, 436 West Colorado Blvd., Glen- 

dale 4, Calif. p 3844 

TOY DISC PHONOGRAPHS WANTED, 
Hand powered or spring motor as Ow- 
ens; (open works) Berliner; National 
Gram-O-phone; Zon-O-phone; Eldridge 
R. Johnson Talking Machine Company, 
models "A", "B", "C’\ "D". Also Mon- 
arch Series. State condition and price. 
—Aaron B. Me Fail, 952 Pleasant St., 
Oak Park, Illinois. mhl20G52 


AUTOMATIC PIANOS. Selling entire 
collection. Choice pieces such as See- 
burg flute piano with keyboard; Nelson- 
Wiggen piano-orchestrion with 10 In- 
struments; Western Electrics. Mills Vio- 
lina- Virtuosos, etc. Also stock of parts 
for rebuilding and restoring. Write your 
wants.— J. D. Mitchell, Sebring, Florida. 

S3276 


COLLECTION OF SONGS, ballads, 
verse, over 100,000 different. Very old. 
Many song folios and sheets, 1920’s and 
1980's. Old hymn books. Sheet music 
1900-1938. 56,000 post cards, all kinds; 

old German Magazines, 62 copies DAS 
ECHO, IndustrieHes. Pub. in Berlin, 
1899-1901, 130 copies Die Gartenlaube, B- 
lustriertes Famdliemblatt, Pub. in Leip- 
zig 1894-1901. Life magazine file, 1936 
through 1940 and 1944 complete, other 
years incomplete. Some stamps.— L. H. 
Peevey, Rt. 1, Box 328, Creswell, Oregon. 

au36121 


For Sale: Rare Piano excellent con- 
dition. Organ combination — one key- 
board push-lever for change organ 
to piano. Over hundred years old. 
Rosewood case. Will send photo if 
interested. — Northwest Settlement 
Inc., Wisconsin Dells, Wis. s3215 

REGINA, 18x21", 13" high, 16 metal 
discs. 15^" on original cabinet, 34" high, 
47" overall, $150. Edison cylinder phono- 
graph, mahogany cabinet type, 3 drawers 
for records, $30. Edison cylinder with 
morning g. horn & stand. $30. Edison 
cylinder with small horn, 6" at bell, $20. 
Edison cylinder built in horn, $15. An- 
other extra nice cond., $20. Edison with 
Tuba morning glory horn, $40. Edison 
discs, built in horn with 20 disc records, 
nice condition, $11.60. — Karr Museum, 
Stanberry, Mo. aul466 


MUSIC BOXES 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina, 
Criterion, Mira, Monarch, New Century, 
Orphenion, Polyphon, Stella, Symphon- 
ion, Thorens. State size wanted. Lists. 
Send for Want List, offering premium 
prices for certain discs. — Insley C. Look- 
er, South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge, 
New Jersey. s3426 


MUSIC BOXES: The A. V. Bornand 
Collection at 139 4th Ave,, Pelham, N. Y., 
is open to visitors Monday through Fri- 
day mornings during July, August & 
September, or by appointment. Telham 
8-1506. s3696 


Wanted: Old music boxes, larger 
types, also items of the Old West. — 
George Trambitas, 3126 Elliot Ave. 
Seattle 1, Wash. jel20291 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In .address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 
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legend, the carp swims up the Yellow 
River till it reaches the Dragon Gate 
Falls. It then jumps the falls and 
turning into a dragon upon reaching 
the top of the falls is caught up in a 
cloud and carried off to the slues. 

The shops in Seoul were not fancy, 
out I was anxious to find what 
treasures they held. In one shop I 
found a large fifteen-pound bowl 
gong. When struck, this gong would 
continue to vibrate f,or several min- 
utes. Later I discovered that origi- 
nally it was made for a temple in 
Japan. As I continued my search. I 
found more and more bells that I 
wanted. The news traveled fast. The 
Korean merchants would meet me at 
their doors with bells in their hands. 
Children would run up with small 
animal bells to sell to me. I became 
so loaded down with bells that I de- 
spaired of being able to carry them 
all, so I hired a Korean man with a 
wooden “A-Frame” attached to his 
back. Then I inverted the bowl gong 
and set it on his “A-Frame” and piled 
it to the top with the other .bells. I 
thought to myself, “He looks like a 
Bell Collector's Santa Claus.” On this 
trip I acquired many items which I 
consider priceless. Three of the bells 
have snake-like characters in what 
is apparently a forgotton script. I 
could find neither Japanese, Chinese, 
Korean nor Indian who could translate 
it. They were also of interesting 
shape. All three have handles with 
a ring at the top. One is an open 
mouthed bell, while the other two 
were closed, with loose jingle ts on 
the inside. One was barrel shaped, 
about the size of a short water glass, 
and the other was cubic. An interest- 
ing feature was that the latter two 
stood on three short pegs. There was 
evidence that the metal of these bells 
contained gold because in the smelt- 
ing this metal had not been perfectly 
amalgamated, and had left gold-like 
streaks in the bell. 

Another important bell which I 
bought is called the Mokugyo, (Wood- 


BELLS WANTED 


WANTED: Bells.— Mra. TJlden Patton, 
Lexington, Illinois. d!2407 


UNUSUAL COMMEMORATIVE Liber- 
ty Bells wanted. Send complete descrip- 
tion and price. — Box SPL, HOBBIES 
Magazine, 1006 S. Michigan, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. tfx 


FOR SALE 


BELLS: Iron farm bell complete, $12; 
three without hangers, $6 each; 10 brass 
hand bells, assorted sizes, one dated 
1S7S, $30. — Karr Museum, Stanberry, Mo. 

aul802 

it in mi in in mi ,,,, 

Travel Search for Bells 
By A. C. Meyer — $2.50 

Pubilshod by 

/^UGHTNER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
1006 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

A story about the Meyers personal search to r bells, 
a down-to-earth summary rtf' a fascinating hobby! 




■en Fish). It is a roundish, hollow 
wooden instrument about the size of 
a human head. It has a few scale- 
like designs carved on it, so it sym- 
bolizes a fish. Its origin is described 
in the legend that Buddha had a very 
rude and stubborn disciple who was 
punished by being born a fish in 
his next life. In addition to living 
in the sea he was plagued by having 
a large tree growing from, his back. 
Every time there was a storm at sea, 
the tree was tossed about and he was 
in great pain. As penance for his 
misconduct in his first life, the fish 
offered the tree to be used as Buddha 
saw fit. So this wooden bell was 
fashioned out of it. It is still struck 
with a stick at every service by way 
of proving the disciple's repentance. 
In my collection I have such “Wood- 
en Fish” made by Chinese, Japanese 
and Korean Craftsmen. Some have 
as a handle the fish biting its own 
tadl, possibly a symbol of eternity. 
On others, the handle consists of the 
heads of two open-mouthed dragons, 
strugling for the possession of the 
Sacred Jewel. 

I found one bell treasure in Seoul, 
whose true value I did not learn until 
I returned to this country. It w'as 
a deeply scalloped Lotus bell. It is 
inscribed “Lo-Lang,” which was a 
Chinese Colony founded in 108 B. C. 
on the southern banks of the Taitong 
River in North Korea. The colony 
flourished several centuries and then 
passed out of existence. The bell is 
an hexagonal, conventionalized lotus, 
and is green with the natural patina 
of great age. In 1921 Japanese 
archaeologists started excavating the 
ancient tombs of Lo-Lang which lay 
across the river from Pyongyang, the 
present North Korean Capital. Then- 
findings provided the modern world 
with its first accurate knowledge of 
the structure and contents of Han 
Dynasty tombs. A good deal of their 
contents went to the Seoul Museum, 
which was later repeatedly looted 
whenever the city changed hands 
during the bitter conflict. This bell 
may be one of those museum pieces 
and a relic of this ancient Chinese 
colony. 

(TO BE CONTINUED! 


ARTHUR FIELDS 

(CONTINUED FROM PAG-E 28) 

Sometime in the early 1930's, 
Fields and Hall made a spoken 
Brunswick record which I believe was 
called, “Hello, Artie; Hello, Freddy!” 
But that was in a period when rec- 
ords weren't selling, and this one was 
no exception. 

The remainder of Arthur Fields' 
career has been fairly well covered 
•in the first installment. However, 
one interesting thing remains to be 
told having to do with his recorded 
music associations. During the sec- 
ond World War the Amei-ican Feder- 
ation of Musicians called a strike 
against the record companies. Union 
musicians were forbidden to play 
for “platters,” but records continued 
to be turned out. Some were said to 
have been sung or played in Mexico 


or Europe, but there were whispers 
that union members were taking part 
in “sneak sessions” of recording. 
Records appearing under the Hit label 
were a particular cause of con- 
troversy. 

One of these, combining “Der Fuell- 
er's Face” and “Gee, But It's Great 
to Meet a Friend from Your Home 
Town” was represented as being by 
Arthur Fields. Since it was under- 
stood that only assumed names were 
being used on Hit records, an in- 
quiry at once arose as to why the 
company had given a supposedly dis- 
guised artist the name of one of the 
most famous former record makers. 
The Billboard and Variety quoted 
Fields as saying he didn't make the 
record and as threatening suit 
against the manufacturer. Whether 
there were any further developments 
I don’t know. I have the record, and 
“Der Fuehrer's Face doesn't sound 
like Arthur to me, but the other side 
does. It could have been made by 
Fields years before for some other 
company and the master obtained for 
use on the Hit recording. The strike 
ended, and the incident was forgotten. 

And so ends the story of Arthur 
Fields' recording career. During the 
last decade of his life he was more 
and more preoccupied with 1 writing 
religious music, although the revival 
of “The Aba Daba Honeymoon” in 
a movie was very welcome, and at the 
time of his death he was anticipating 
a similar revival of his and Walter 
Donovan’s ditty about the love life 
of frogs, “Gila Gala Galoo.” Then 
the March 29th fire in. the Littlefield 
Convalescent Home at Largo, Flor- 
ida, brought to a tragic finale the 
long and colorful career of a fine 
performer and a lovable gentleman. 
Mercifully, it also relieved poor 
Arthur of an indefinite period of 
future suffering. 

I have done my best to pay tribute 
in these articles to the accomplish- 
ments of a friend whom I knew only 
(by correspondence. As I have previ- 
ously said, I wish Arthur Fields 
could have lived to read them and 
give them his approval. Failing that, 
I do hope they will be a source of 
pleasure to Selma, his sadly stricken 
widow. 

THE END. 


Committee Appointment 

The following committees for the 
current season of the Musical Box 
Hobbyists Organization were an- 
nounced recently by Lloyd G. Kelley, 
President. Below are the chairmen of 
these committees: 

Ways and Means Committee: Glenn 
P. Heckert, Massillon, O.; Publicity: 
Mrs. Ruth Bornand, -Pelham, N. Y.; 
Fair Practice: Perry Ghere, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Committee on By- 
Laws, U. B. Lust, Fremont, O. 

Among the fifteen new members 
welcomed for the year, is the firm of 
Baud-Freres, of Ste. Croix, Switzer- 
land, the last remaining music box 
firm in Europe. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Frank Crumit 

Part One 


By JIM WALSH 


A Detroiter informs me she was 
anxious to get a recording of Frank 
Crumit singing “Abdul Abulbul 
Amir." Not only was she unable 
to get the. record, but in the music 
shops she visited they told her 
they had never heard of Frank 
Crumit. The ignorance of many 
small shop owners as to their busi- 
ness is depressing. No wonder there 
are so many failures in small busi- 
ness enterprises. Frank Crumit, who 
died about ten years ago. was one 
of the best known recording artists 
in the country. Also a well-known 
radio star in partnership with his 
beautiful and talented matrimonial 
mate, Julia Sanderson. 

When the foregoing* paragraph ap- 
peared in E. V. Durling’s column, 
“Life With Salt on the Side,” earlier 
this year in the New York Journal 
American, it carried me back in 
memory to the afternoon of Tuesday, 
September 7, 1943. I was then a re- 
porter for the Roanoke World-News 
and had taken Monday (as it was 
Labor Day) as my day off. Among 


other things I had enjoyed a radio 
program by my favorite duet tearif; 
Julia Sanderson and Frank Crumit, 
which ended with their singing “It’s 
So Peaceful in the Country.” 

On Tuesday afternoon, when the 
first edition came off the presses, I 
was turning through it when I came 
to a headline, “Frank Crumit, Radio 
Star, Dies.” I stared, uncompvehend- 
ingly and unbelievingly, just as I 
was to do almost ten years later when 
the teletype at radio station WSLS 
coldly and unemotionally brought the 
news that Arthur Fields had been 
burned to death in the fire that de- 
stroyed, the Littlefield Convalescent 
Home at Largo, Florida. 

Frank Crumit dead! What sort of 
foolishness was this? Why, only a 
few days before, I had written my 
friend Frank a letter asking for some 
information and, knowing his habit 
of replying promptly, was expecting 
an answer almost any day! Not only 


that, but I had heard him, in ob- 
viously good health and spirits, sing- 
ing on his radio program just the 
afternoon before! There must be 
something wrong. Either my eyes 
were tricking me or the Associated 
Press had made a mistake. Frank 
Crumit, in his early fifties, was too 
vital and alert, too full of the zest 
of living, to be dead ! 

But the “story,” necessarily brief 
for the first edition, was true. It 
read : 

NEW YORK (AP) — Frank Crumit, radio 
entertainer, composer, and former vaude- 
ville star, died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack in his hotel apartment early today. 

His wife, known in the entertainment 
world as Julia Sanderson, was at his 
bedside. 

Crumit shared his radio programs 
with his wife and the two were some- 
times called “the ideal couple of the 
air.” 

He had lunched yesterday with sever- 
al friends at the Lambs Club and ap- 
peared in good health. He was a former 
Shepherd of the club, a theatrical or- 
ganization. 

Crumit and his wife appeared on two 
radio programs, one a five-day feature 
broadcast in the afternoon, and the oth- 
er an evening show, titled “The Battle 
of the Sexes." 

The unexpected news of Frank’s 
death was so shocking, especially in 
view of the warm friendship we had 
enjoyed through correspondence for 
almost a decade, that I finished my 
day’s work deeply depressed and in 
a condition that could have developed 
into hysteria if a newspaperman’s 
busy life had permitted excess emo- 
tion. The most poignant touch came 
when I reached home that afternoon, 
and my poor mother, who was in bad 
health and fated to die only a little 
more than three years later, met me 
at the front door. She was crying 
bitterly. 

“Son,” she said, “have you heard 
anything sad today?” 

She had learned of Frank’s death 
from the radio and had been crying 
ever since. 

Another tug at the heartstrings 
came the following afternoon \yhen 
I returned home to find one of 
Frank’s familiar letters waiting fo*^ 
me. I shall have more to say latt 
concerning that typically genial and 
kindly missive, which quite possibly 
was the last letter he ever wrote. It 
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APPROVAL FROM 
JULIA SANDERSON 

“Dear Jim Walsh: I read the 
enclosed through my tears, and 
think it is just grand! You have 
accurately presented the sequences 
in Frank's life, all so tenderly 
expressed. He omd I cure very 
grateful . . . 

“I have a large collection of 
Frank's records and would like the 
Phi Delta Theta Library ... to 
have them when I go. Somehow 
at this time , I cannot bear to 
part with them. I surely app'i'e- 
ciate Mr. McFalVs interest in col- 
lecting them, and I wish I had 
duplicates. So many radio stations 
have asked for them. 

“Again my thanks, dear Jim 
Walsh. All good wishes for you. 
Very sincerely, Julia." 


was postmarked in the late afternoon, 
only a few hours before his sudden 
death in the early morning 1 . 

During the days that followed I 
gave two “ Frank Crumit Memorial 
Programs” from Station WDBJ in 
Roanoke, where my “Walsh's Wax 
Works” then originated, and sent 
copies of the scripts to his wife, 
Julia. She wrote me that she read 
them through her “flowing tears.” 
I also received many clippings from 
Frank's admirers of newspaper ar- 
ticles relating the details of his career 
and the circumstances of his death. 

Bearing these things in mind, I 
“saw red” when I came across the 
Detroit woman's lament that she had 
been unable to buy Crumit records, 
and — to make it worse — had encoun- 
tered only stupid, uninformed persons 
who smugly said they had never even 
heard of him. I have good reason to 
know there are still innumerable ad- 
mirers of Frank Crumit throughout 
the nation. None of his recordings 
are still listed in the Victor and Decca 
catalogs, but in England, where mem- 
ory seems to be longer and affection 
toward an artist more enduring, the 
Gramophone Company still offers a 
number. 

Incidentally, Frank Crumit was 
distinctive among American comed- 
ians in that he became through his 
records one of the most popular 
comedians the British Isles ever knew 
— apparently without any personal 
appearances abroad — and even after 
his recording career with Victor end- 
ed made a number of discs especially 
for sale by “His Master’s Voice.” 

So, as I , say, I saw red when I 
chanced to read what the Detroit 
woman had written to Du r ling and 
was strengthened in a determination 
I had already formed to write a 
HOBBIES series to begin in this 
September issue as a memorial trib- 
ute, a decade after his passing, to a 
fine artist and a lovable man. The 
tribute is all the more appropriate 
at this time of year because Frank 
not only died in September but was 
born on September 26, 1889. His 


father's name also was Frank, and his 
mother died when he was about four 
years of age. 

II An Obituary Notice 

One of the most comprehensive 
and informative death notices to 
come to my attention appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune. It com- 
bines biographical detail with some 
details of Crum it's personality and 
is therefore worth quoting: 

Frank Crumit, who with his wife, 
Julia Sanderson, formed one of Amer- 
ica’s best loved musical comedy and 
radio teams, died yesterday morning: 
after a heart attack in his apartment 
at the Hotel Gotham, Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-Fifth Street. . . Miss Sanderson 
was with the actor when he died. They 
first met in 1921, when they appeared 
together in the musical comedy, “Tang- 
erine." 

Mr. Crumit was born in Jackson, Ohio. 
Although he made his first appearance 
on the stage at the age of five, when he 
took part in an amateur minstrel show, 
he did not begin life as an actor, but 
as an engineer. It was not until many 
years after his graduation from Ohio 
State University, where he studied 
electrical engineering that he decided to 
go into vaudeville. 

Wrote Own Songs 

Once he had decided on a stage career 
it wasn't long before he had developed 
ukulele playing into a fine art. Mean- 
while he was writing some of his own 
songs and his genial personality was 
winning him many friends. His act was 
informal. He would stroll onto the stage, 
order the orchestra out of the pit, pull 
a chair up to the footlights and 
sing to his own ukulele accompaniment. 

It was a happy act and one that soon 
came to the attention of musical com- 
edy entrepreneurs. He left vaudeville to 
play the leading role in “Betty, Be 
Good,” and, after two seasons, joined 
Miss Sanderson's company in “Tanger- 
ine/' which opened its New York run 
at the Casino Theatre in the summer of 
1921. 

It was for this show that Mr. Crumit 
wrote “Sweet Lady," which he strummed 
and sang to Miss Sanderson. The song 
was one of Mr. Crum it's most nostalgic 
numbers and eleven years after it was 
first heard on Broadway. Mr. Crumit 
estimated that he and his wife had sung 
the song for stage and radio audiences 
more than 16,000 times. 

Subsequently. Mr. Crumit, with his 
songs and friendly patter, and Miss 
Sanderson, with her tinkling laugh, 
played together in many musicals. They 
took "No, No, Nanette/' "Queen High" 
and “Oh Kay/’ on the road. They were 
married in 1927 and after “Oh, Kav" 
closed its run, Mr. Crumit and Miss 
Sanderson decided to retire from show 
business. They settled down at Dun- 
rovin, their home at Longmeadow, 
Springfi&Id. Mass., but they were not 
to have the rest they planned. In 1928 
they began their appearances together 
in radio. 

The public must have sensed some- 
thing of the hy-play which went on 
in the studio where Miss Sanderson and 
Mr. Crumit amused themselves by mak- 
ing faces at each other before the mi- 
crophone. for the success of their pro- 
gram was immediate. They became the 
"Singing Sweethearts" of the air. 

4,000.000 Records Sold 

Mr. Crum it's versions of the songs. 
“The Gay Caballero" and “Abdul Abul- 
bul Amir." did as much as anything else 
to make him famous and his recordings 
of those songs have sold more than 
l.onrt.ono records. 

Mr. Crumit was a former Shenherd of 
the Lambs. Funeral services will be to- 
morrow in Soringfield. Mass. Burial will 
he in Hillcrest Mausoleum in Spring- 
field, Friends of Mr. Crumit in New 
York will participate in memorial serv- 
ices at 2 r>. m. tomorrow in the theater 
of the Lambs Clubhouse. 13fl West 
Forty-fourth Street. The Rev. Randolph 


Ray, rector of the Church of the Trans- 
figuration, will preside. 

Before going on to quote more bi- 
ographical sketches, I should like to 
mention a few minor things. Mr. 
Aaron B. McFall, of Oak Park, 111., 
a long-time admirer and fraternity 
brother of Frank’s, tells me the sing- 
er's full name was Frank Poore 
Crumit. (It was at Mr. McFall's 
earnest request more than a year ago 
that I promised to pay this memorial 
tribute to Frank.) The statement 
that it was “many years” after his 
graduation before Crumit went into 
vaudeville is incorrect. And some- 
where in this series I shall quote 
Frank’s own account of how he came 
to write “Sweet Lady.” 

Ill What the New York Times Said 

The New York Times also pub- 
lished an excellent obituary notice, 
from which I shall quote, omitting 
matter that duplicates the informa- 
tion already copied from the Herald 
Tribune : 

Frank Crumit. . . died of a heart at- 
tajck at -1 a. m. yesterday. . . Mr. Crum- 
it and his wife, Julia Sanderson, were 
known on the radio to millions. . . Miss 
Sanderson. . . said Mr. Crumit had not 
cc-mplained of being ill. . . 

Mr. Crumit, son of a Jackson, Ohio 
banker. . . at the age of five. . . had 
appeared a number of times in home- 
talent minstrels, and a year or so later, 
added to his experience as a motion - 
picture show entertainer in other Ohio 
cities. He attended high school, then 
Culver Military Academy, and the Uni- 
versity of Ohio. From the latter he was 
graduated in electrical engineering, but 
never practiced. 

The love of the stage was too strong 
and almost immediately — aged 20 or 
21 (he) went into vaudeville. Except 
for a short period of retirement . . . fol- 
lowing his marriage to Miss Sanderson, 
he had been on the stage and in radio 
ever since 1910. He became head of 
the Lambs in 1935. 

Few stage or radio .performers had a 
more winning style or personality. With 
his ukulele, in the old vaudeville days, 
he liked to stroll on stage, sit down, 
order the orchestra to retire backstage 
and “join the pinochle game." He would 
then converse informally with the au- 
dience and sing the songs that made 
him famous. . . Many were of his own 
composition. His repertoire, it is said, 
included nearly 10,000 songs. 

His recordings sold in the millions. . , 
He began recording in 1923 with an old 
friend, Frank Banta, at the piano. Six 
mo n tils later Jack Shilkret and orchestra 
took over the job. At last Monday’s 
broadcast Mr. Banta was again at the 
piano for the singer. His last song was 
“It’s So Peaceful in the Country.” 

Miss Sanderson, so the tale goes, 
walked out of a stage rehearsal of 
“Tangerine” in 1922 when she learned 
Mr. Crumit was to be the leading man. 
She came back, however, and thereafter 
the couple appeared in numerous stage 
productions. . . On the closing day of 
“Oh Kay" in 1927 they were married. . . 

Mr. Crumit and Miss Sanderson or- 
iginated the “Battle of the Sexes’” over 
the Columbia network from WABC in 
1930 and fn 193S the quiz went to the 
National Broadcasting Company through 
WEAF, where it was a feature until 
last July. Following a brief lay-off the 
pair began the two current series at 
WABC. 

Mr. Crumit seemed to have the un- 
usual ability of picking a song that 
“would go over.” He rarely was mis- 
taken. One single melody (“The Gay 
Caballero"), strummed on .guitar or uk- 
ulele in his inimitable style, made him 
famous almost overnight. . . 

The New York Times article also 
calls for a note or two. Crumit did 
not begin bis recording career in 
1923, although his first Victor record 
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may have been made then. He started 
recording for Columbia in 1920. Jack 
Shilkret's Orchestra may have pro- 
vided the accompaniment for some of 
his records, since Shilkret’s group 
played for Victor and Jack conducted 
the orchestra heard on many of 
Frank and Julia's radio programs. 
However, it's more likely the Victor 
accompaniments were by Jack Shil- 
kret's brother, Nat, then in charge 
of Victor popular recording*. 

IV An Ohio Appraisal 

Many columnists commented on 
Crumit's death. Ed Sullivan re- 
marked, in the New York Daily 
News: "Too bad Frank Crumit died 
before he heard the great news of 
Italy’s unconditional surrende r.” 
(This, of course, was written while 
World War II was in progress and 
the end not in sight.) In the Daily 
Mirror , Nick Kenny said; "Radio 
fans who smiled last Saturday night 
when Frank Crumit tossed his cheer- 
ful 'See ycu next Saturday night’ 
into the mike were shocked by the 
sudden passing of the beloved ballad- 
eer of stage and studio. That Great 
Sponsor Up There must have grown 
weary of earthly cares and called 
for radio's merry minstrel.” 

One of the most interesting ap- 
praisals of Crumit as a man and a 
performer appeared in an Ohio news- 
paper, the Cleveland News , for Thurs- 
day, September 9. Headed "Show 
Time” and written by Peter Bellamy, 
it read: 

The untimely death Tuesday o f Frank 
Crumit, Ohio born singer, composer, mu- 
sical comedy star and radio entertainer, 
brought back to us a flood of youthful 
recollections of this completely charm- 
ing and lovable man. 

Crumit, of course, was the husband of 
Julia Sanderson, our cousin, and we can 
still remember the excitement which 
came to us with the news that Cousin 
Julia and Frank were coming- to town 
in another show. Their arrival came 
under the heading- of AVONDERFTJTi 
events. 

Frank Crumit could win the heart of 
a child or an adult in 30 seconds flat. 
In dealing with children, he had the 
rare and wonderful gift of making him- 
self just as young as, they. He didn't 
have an ounce of affectation, artifici- 
ality or condescension in him. 

The adage that you can take the boy 
out of the country, but you can't take 
the country out of the boy. applied to 
him. Born and raised in Jackson Coun- 
ty, he always retained the warm, boy- 
ish, unspoiled manner and neighborly 
friendliness one associates with rural 
communities. 

He could sing merry songs and tell 
funny stories by the hour. If you were 
a boy. he could show you how to throw 
a baseball. If you were an adult, he 
could give you a lacing at golf. Grant- 
land Rice said he played the best game 
of golf of any actor alive. 

A big fellow, Crumit played football 
and baseball at Ohio State. On one of 
our early birthdays he gave us a foot- 
ball and then took us out in the street 
to show ii s just how to boot it. He made 
children feel as though his attentions 
to them were more important than his 
success in the theater. 

Remarkable Career 

He and Julia Sanderson had a remark- 
able career together. Just when the 
musical comedy was fading and their 
days on the stage appeared numbered, 
they branched into radio. Until Tues- 
day they had been broadcasting 14 
years or longer than any team with the 
possible exception of Amos and Andy. 

There was no harsh jazzy jingle in 


Frank's musical soul. He loved to sing 
nostalgic tunes like "The Parlor is a 
Pleasant Place to Sit In Sunday Night" 
and "Grandfather’s Clock" and gay jin- 
gles like "The Preacher and the Bear." 
He was widely known as composer of the 
"Buckeye Battle Cry/' an Ohio State 
football song. . . 

He and Cousin Julie appealed to those 
who like home entertainment devoid of 
flipness, cheap sophistication and vul- 
garity. Their audiences were mainly 
composed of sentimental, gentle people 
of whom there are still happily quite 
a number. 

Their married life was as sweet as 
the songs they sang. Walter Wlnchell 
recently wrote that they had gone to 
the movies together every night of their 
16 years of marriage. This may be a 
slight exaggeration, but it was indica- 
tive of the devotion they had for each 
other. 

Frank carried his kindly personality 
into his professional life. We recall some 
years ago when he took Fred Allen’s 
place on a summer radio program. There 
was an amateur contest connected with 
the show and Frank always felt bad 
that some of the contestants got the 
gong. He truly wanted them all to be 
good and win prizes. 

In view of Frank's lifelong interest 
in sports, it is worth noting that 
several Ohio papers mentioned that 
his sister Mary, who died in 1939, 
was the first wife of George M. 
Trau tm an, now president of the mi- 
nor leagues' organization, the Nation- 
al Association of Professional Base- 
ball Leagues. One paper mentions his 
also writing “Round On the Ends, 
Hi in the Middle” for Ohio Univer- 
sity, where he became a member of 
the Ohio Gamma Chapter of Phi 
Delta Theta Fraternity. A Columbus 
paper said: “The Crumit-Sanderson 
team’s first joint commercial pro- 
gram was in 1929 with Ted Husing 
and Leonard Joy's Orchestra. A re- 
cent radio poll showed they had a 
weekly audience of 15,000,000. Frank 
Crumit ranked among the leaders in 
popularity of his recordings. 'The 
Sun Goes Down On Ohio’ was among 
his most recent compositions.” 

V Associated Press Feature 

Since I'm trying to capture, if 
rather haphazardly, as much as I can 
of the warmly human side of Frank 
Crumit’s personality (and, for that 
matter, the appealingly sweet and 
feminine nature of his beloved Julia), 
I shall quote a few paragraphs of 
an Associated Press feature story by 
Sigrid Ame, which appeared just 
after Crumit's death: 

Frank Crumit had fun any day. Labor 
Day was more of the same. He strolled 
to the Players Club (this should be 
Lambs — J. W.) and for some tall tale 
telling with cronies of the theater. 

At 3 p. m. he and his wife, Julia San- 
derson (holding hands as they always 
did) sang and wise-cracked into the 
microphone for their regular five-a- 
week program. They trailed out through 
the studio, still humming and holding 
hands, and across town, a few blocks, 
to their home at the Hotel Gotham. In 
the early morning hours Crumit died of 
heart failure. . . 

It’s uncertain what will happen to 
their "Singing Sweethearts" program. 
They had earned that title. Crumit's 
sudden death, Just before his 54th birth- 
day, has been a severe shock to Miss 
Sanderson. But their first absence from 
the air in many years was to be filled 
by an old friend from their theatrical 
days, Irene Beazley, who planned to sing 
"Sweet Lady,” a song Crumit wrote for 
his wife. . . 

Crumit was known for singing the old 


favorites. But he never lost his ability 
to pick winners. He and Miss Sanderson 
introduced "Deep in the Heart of Texas” 
and "Jingle Jangle Jingle.” 

An interesting item from a Sep^ 
tember, 1943, issue of The Billbowr 
concerns Crumit’s song, “The Buck 
eye Battle Cry,” which he wrote for 
Ohio State University and recorded 
for Victor, although for reasons to 
be explained later it is probably his 
least known Victor disc: 

Frank Crumit, stage and radio star 
who died last week. . . wrote a song, 
"The Buckeye Battle Cry,” that will en- 
dure as long as Ohio State has a foot- 
ball team. . . This information appears 
in the Chicago Daily News. 

Crumit never went to Ohio State and 
never intended to write a marching song 
for the Buckeyes. He attended Ohio 
University, a smaller and older school 
at Athens, in the southeastern part of 
the state, where he played on the line. 
About 20 years ago he set out to write 
a song for his aima mater. It so hap- 
pened that Crumit’s brother - in - law, 
George (Red) Trautman, was assistant 
director of athletics at Ohio State, and 
the Buckeyes were seeking a new song 
to go along with their new stadium. So 
Trau bm an persuaded Frank to write an 
Ohio State song. "The Buckeye Battle 
Cry” was the result and it quickly won 
a place among football’s immortal songs, 
along with Notre Dame’s "Victory 
March", “On Wisconsin" and Michi- 
gan's "Victory.” For years Crumit ar- 
ranged his stage or radio engagements 
so that he could attend Ohio-Michigan 
games and hear his song played by the 
band he liked best. 

In going through a scrapbook in 
which I had pasted items concerning 
Crumit's death, I find this interesting 
paragraph in a Cleveland Press ar- 
ticle which, perhaps carelessly and 
certainly incorrectly, gave his age as 
64: "The son of a banker, he was 
slated for the medical field to follow 
in the footsteps of his grandfather, 
but when he entered Ohio University 
. . . and had his first view of a dis- 
secting room he decided he wasn't 
fitted for medicine.” 

VI Julia Returns to Radio 

The Roanoke Times several weeks 
later carried an item headed: “Radio 
Star To Return To Air — Julia San- 
derson to Have New Show on Dec. 
2.” The news of Julia's return to the 
air was greeted with rejoicing by my 
mother, who was especially pleased 
because December 2 was her birth- 
day. She cherished an autographed 
photo, which I still have, of Julia, 
and always referred to her as “The 
Queen.” The Times article said in 
part: 

Julia Sanderson, one of the best loved 
radio performers, stars In a new day- 
time coast- to-coast Mutual network ser- 
ies — her first air show since the death 
of her husband and co-star, Frank 
Crumit — Thursday, December 2. from 
1:30 to 2 p. m. The program, entitled 
"Let's Be Charming,” will be heard 
over WSLS. Appearing with Julia will 
be veteran emcee Pat Barnes, the pi- 
ano-organ team of Jack Shilkret and 
Johnny Gart. and a rhythmic trio fea- 
turing singers Guy Bonham, Wamp Carl- 
son and Dwight Latham. 

"Let's Be Charming" will provide wel- 
come relief to daytime listeners from 
the routine radio fare usually heard. 
A high light of the weekly show will be 
helpful hints on how women listeners 
can be more charming. , . Since Julia 
has retained all the charm and beauty 
that has made her a star for more than 
two decades, she is a likely candidate 
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for the chore of helping others to become 
hiore attractive. 


Hut, although Julia bravely tried 
to overcome the near-heartbreak that 
Frank's death had brought her, it 
was obvious that without him she 
had no real enthusiasm for continu- 
ing her career. She did not remain 
many months in radio, but returned 
to “Dunrovin,” with her mother as 
her inseparable companion. During 
the last year or so she has been 
further saddened by the loss of her 
mother, who was Mrs. Albert Sackett. 
Julia’s father was an actor in stock 
and a favorite of Philadelphia thea- 
tergoers for many years. When little 
Miss Sackett decided to go on the 
stage herself she took her mother’s 
maiden name, Sanderson, for her 
professional cognomen. 


VII Other Crumit Clippings 

Searching through old, inadequate- 
ly indexed scrapbooks makes it hard 
to arrange these items about Crumit 
in ideal order. Here is a clipping 
from the Koanoke Times of July lb, 
1937, which gives more information 
concerning Prank’s emergence from 
his brief retirement: 

“I've had my share of work in the 
Entertainment world. I have a nice home 
in Massac hu sens, and there Julia San- 
derson, my wife, and I ore going to re- 
tire and stay retired.** 

That, in essence, is what Frank Crum- 
iL has said twice — once in 1928 and once 
Iasi fall. And yet here he is back on the 
air as the jovial master-of-ceremonies 
and ballad singer of Columbia's "Uni- 
versal Rhythms" programs. 

It. might seem, after some 13 years on 
the air — off and on — and a stage 
career which goes back to 1909 that 
Crumit would welcome complete rest and 
relaxation. But both he and Julia, also 
a radio and stage star of long standing, 
were restless in the inactive months 
taken up largely in motoring, golf and 
developing their garden. 

In desperation, Frank, who is husky, 
healthy and alert, went into the bond 
business after the 1928 retirement. He 
was successful at it, and happy at the 
diversion. But that still left Julia out 
and so, not long afterward, they were 
both back on the air. 

Until the conclusion of their CBS se- 
ries last fall, the two were broadcasting 
pretty steadily. Once more they tried 
desperately to retire but again it didn't 
work. So eager was Frank to spend all 
of his energies in the entertainment field 
that, in addition to his current radio 
work, he is producing a musical show 
which will appear on the New York stage 
in the fall. 

And Julia? Well, Frank says that the 
two will do-ubtless be back on the air 
together in the fall. He won't predict 
when the third retirement is to take 
place. 

As we know, only death brought 
that third and final “retirement” to 
Frank Crumit. 

I have just remembered that “Lord 
Broadway,” a book by Dayton Stod- 
dart about Sirae Silverman, the 
founder of Variety, has an incidental 
reference to Crumit as he was in his 
younger days. The scene is Maxim’s, 
a New York night club or “cabaret,” 
as such places were called then : 

^ ... A young fellow. . . came out, sat 

down on a chair and began to strum a 
ukulele. He was a good-looking lad, 
smooth -cheeked, dressed in a sack suit. 

"Hooks like a college boy," said Sime. . 

The whitish cone of the spotlight bore 
down on the lad. In its light, the faces 


and shirt fronts and bore shoulders 
were close enough together to make a 
living carpet. . 

The book goes on to tell how Crum- 
it made a hit singing “The High Cost 
of Loving,” and adds, “That was 
Frank Crumit’s professional debut in 
show business.” Sime is quoted as 
telling Percy Elkeles, the Maxim’s 
manager, “You got box office for the 
dames there, Perce,” and the book 
also says he was fascinated because 
“Crumit was wearing a shirt and the 
shirt was soft with soft collar at- 
tached. Soft shirts were just coming 
in.” Silverman, who was a free-and- 
easy dresser, decided he wanted a 
dozen soft shirts for himself. 

Mr. McFall has sent me a copy of 
Phi Delta Theta's publication, The 
Scroll , which throws some incidental 
light on an even earlier stage of 
Crumit’s career. The article is pri- 
marily concerned with a radio per- 
sonality, Jim McWilliams, who form- 
erly conducted the “Askit Basket” 
program. It mentions Frank in this 
way: 

In the fall of 1910 Brother McWilliams 
got his accidental but fortuitous start in 
vaudeville. While staying at the New 
York Delta house at Columbia he was 
asked by Jay Hugo Fish, a Yale man, 
and Frank Crumit (Ohio '12), eC brother 
Phi from Ohio University, to accompany 
them on the piano while they performed 
their routine in a neighboring theater. 
The manager suggested that the group 
take the pianist out of the pit and put 
him on the stage. They were an instan- 
taneous success and became known as 
the "Three Collegians." This perform.-, 
ance launched a long career in the en- 
tertainment world and during their years 
of traveling the vaudeville circuit the 
devotion of Brothers McWilliams and 
Crumit to Phi Delta Theta continued to 
grow. They were known throughout the 
realm of the Fraternity. 

Phi chapters all over the country got 
the word that the "Three Collegians’ ’ 
were good. Wherever they performed. 
Phis gathered from miles around to see 
them. During their travels they visited 
40 Phi chapter houses and often gave 
impromptu performances for their ador- 
ing undergraduate brothers. . . It was in 
1914 that the "Three Collegians" decided 
to split and do single acts. Each went his 
own way, though Brothers Crumit and 
McWilliams remained close friends 
through the years that followed. 

It was after he left the trio, of 
course, that Frank began singing at 
Maxim’s. During this 1914 period 
Columbia issued Record No. A1509, 
called “A Night at Maxim’s,” ar- 
ranged by J. Louis Von der Mehden, 
Jr., later the Pathe musical director, 
in which the choruses of several pop- 
ular numbers are sung by entertain- 
ers from the cabaret. If Crumit takes 
part, it is the first record he made. 
However, I have not been able to hear 
in it any voice resembling his. 

This seems the logical place to 
mention that Mr. McFall, whose 
address is 952 Pleasant Street, Oak 
Park, 111., is trying to assemble a 
complete library of Frank Crumit's 
records, which he will present to the 
Phi Delta Theta Memorial Librai’y 
at Oxford, Ohio. He has most of the 
Crumit numbers, but is having a hard 
time finding a copy of DL-5, a ten- 
inch long-playing “demonstration” 
record issued when Victor introduced 
the pioneer LP’s in 1931. This is a 
miniature concert by the Revelers 


and other Victor artists with Crum- 
it as master of ceremonies singing 
part of “A Gay Caballero” and “Don- 
ald the Dub.” If any reader has a 
copy of this record in good condition 
Mr. McFall would be glad to hear 
from him. The May, 1953, Scroll 
contains an article describing Mr. 
McFall’s generous proposal. 

What I hope is a complete list of 
Frank Crumit’s records will be pub- 
lished at the end of this series. 

(To he continued .) 


Recent Music Books 
That Are Helpful 

THE SPICE OF "VARIETY." Edited 
by Abel Green. 277 pages. $3.50. Henry 
Holt & Company. 

FIRESIDE BOOK OF FAVORITE AM- 
ERICAN SONGS. Selected and edited 
by Margaret Bradford Bon!, with music 
arranged for the piano by Norman 
Lloyd. 360 pages. $5. Simon & Schuster. 

THE VICTOR BOOK OF OPERAS, Lou.is 
Biancolli and Robert Bagar. 596 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. 

The three books listed above all 
contain much of interest to music 
lovers, record collectors and readers 
fond of the theater. “The Spice of 
Variety” was compiled by Abel 
Green, editor of “The Bible of Show 
Business,” as a representative collec- 
tion of the best articles contributed 
by theatrical celebrities and other 
noted persons to Variety’s annual 
huge green-covered anniversary issue. 
Most of the material is on the light 
and amusing side. Contributors in- 
clude Fred Allen, Jack Benny, Eddie 
Cantor, Jimmy Durante, George Jes- 
sel. Joe Laurie, Jr., and more than 
two-score others. This is the sort of 
book that is especially good bedtime 
reading — or that will make time pass 
more pleasantly when you’re trying 
to get over the flu. It’s to be hoped 
Editor Abel will bring out other sim- 
ilar compilations. 

“The Fireside Book of Favorite 
American Songs” must be one of the 
handsomest books published in years. 
It gives a representative selection of 
the songs that have been popular 
with Americans from the arrival of 
the Pilgrim Fathers through the ear- 
ly years of the 20th century. The 
book’s progress into the past is back- 
ward — that is, the newer songs come 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 37) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Frank Crumit 

Part Two 

By JIM WALSH 


I Crumit’s Columbia Ttecwds 

When Frank Crumit first began 
making records in 1920, the electric 
process was still five years distant 
and the technique of singing or play- 
ing into a horn was much the same as 
it had been when the famous counter- 
tenor, Richard Jose, was interviewed 
by Ashton Stevens of the San Fran- 
cisco Examiner thh*teen years before. 
Stevens asked if there was "a great 
deal of mystery connected with record- 
ing for talking machines, or if there 
was any secret in singing for that 
purpose,” and Jose replied: 

" Secret! It’s the most secret 
thing in the world — for the singer. 
You’re locked all alone with the 
band in a big bare room. Your 
back is to the musicians and your 
face to a bleak blank wall through 
which protrudes a solemn horn. A 
bell rings — one. That is to get 
ready, for the receiving instrument 
is so sensitive that if you moved 
your sleeve against your coat the 
sound would register. Somebody 
outside presses the button — two. 
The band starts the prelude, then 
you sing, turning neither to the 
right nor left, always looking and 
singing into that protruding horn. 
And you can’t even let out a breath 
after your last note ; you must 
close your lips on it and wait for 
the litle whirr within the horn to 
cease.” 

"When do you hear the result?” 

"In hardly no time. And if you 
are new to the game it nearly 
kills you. When I first heard my 
own voice I turned clammy all over 
and shook like a frightened child. 
I had to be quieted down befoi’e I 
could go on with the next ballad. 
No man knows what his own voice 
sounds like till he hears it re- 
produced by a machine ; he can't 
know otherwise; his auditory ap- 
paratus is too closely mixed up 
with his vocal machinery — he can’t 
get the distance!” 

Frank Crumit probably was not 
so nervous and easily upset as Jose 
appears to have been, for he had 
presence of mind enough, in singing 
his first record, to fill in during a 
few bars rest by exclaiming "Sweet 
lady!” which later became the title 
of the popular song he sang to his 
^ wife, Julia Sanderson, in "Tangerine.” 
But, like Jose, he had a high tenor 
voice, though of course not a counter- 
tenor. 

Personally, I think Frank was un- 
fortunate in that the microphonic 


method of recording had not been 
developed when he signed his Colum- 
bia contract. Some singers sounded 
better when recorded by the horn 
system than under the early electric 
process, but Crumit did not. He came 
into his own after the "mike” suc- 
ceeded the horn. I have never believed 
that any of his Columbia or Victor 
acoustic records do justice to his voice 
or style of singing in the early 1920’s. 
The most successful recorders of that 
day were those with naturally strong, 
well-rounded voices, such as Caruso’s, 
or those who expended large quan- 
tities of energy by “hammering” — 
that is, singing vigorously into the 
horn. Frank’s easy, relaxed, informal 
method of singing was not adapted 
to acoustic techniques. Too often it 
was made to sound rather nasal, flat 


and without enough "body.” But with 
electric recording Frank Crumit 
stepped triumphantly forward as one 
of the most completely natural, charm- 
ing personalities the phonograph has 
known. 

The stocky, blue-eyed, brown-haired 
comedian with the heartwarming smile 
that could be heard in his voice first 
appeared in the Columbia list for 
May, 1920. He made his recording 
debut at the age of 30. The title of 
his initial Columbia disc was "My 
Gal” (No. A2884), and it was a 
rather amusing song redeemed from 
mediocrity by a few, ingenious twists 
in the lyrics and some unusual or- 



A typical broadcasting pose of “The Singing Sweethearts/’ 
Julia Sanderson and Frank Crumit. 
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annotations in those days were usually 
perfunctory. The writer merely said : 
“ 'My Gal* is 'some gal* and introduces 
Frank Crumit, a new and exclusive 
Columbia artist, well known on the 
vaudeville stager' 

Crumit was fortunate in having 
his offering coupled with a really great 
hit, A1 Jolson's version of George 
Gershwin's first outstanding success, 
“Swanee.” Jolson's interpretation 
made the song famous and was no- 
table for a whistling interlude, such 
as that which caused his later Bruns- 
wick record of “There's a Rainbow 
'Round My Shoulder” to he enor- 
mously popular. 

Despite his slight advance “build- 
up,” genial Frank’s personality sur- 
mounted the generally poor recording 
he received on those early Columbia 
discs, and he became a favorite from 
his first record, appearing in almost 
every supplement. In June he was 
represented by A2915, “What a Day 
That'll Be,” combined with “Jean,” 
by the Peerless Quartet. July brought 
a coupling of perhaps the cleverest 
“nut song” ever written, “Oh! By 
Jingo” on A2935 with another hit of 
the day, “So Long, Oolong (How Long 
You Gonna Be Gone?)” This was 
one of the best of the Columbia 
Crumits. In August, on A2940, he sang 
“I've Got the Profiteering Blues,” 
doubled with Jolson's “Some Beautiful 
Morning.” 

Something of a mystery surrounds 
a double-faced Crumit record listed 
in October, “Goodbye, Dixie, Good- 
bye” and “Don’t Take Away Those 
Blues.” It was listed, and that was 
all. It didn't appear in the 1921 
catalog, nor have I been able to find 
it in any succeeding issue. Just what 
happened — whether it was withdrawn 
because of a technical defect after only 
a few copies had been pressed or was 
“cut out” for some other reason — 
is something I don’t know. At any 
rate, it is the rarest of Crumit's 
Columbia records — nearly all of which 
had large sales. 

Undoubtedly, one of the biggest 
sellers of this early period was A2973, 
on which Crumit sang “The Love 
Nest” from “Mary,” with Henry 
Burr's interpretation of a beautiful 
Ernest R. Ball ballad, “Down the 
Trail to Home, Sweet Home” on the 
other side. In November, Crumit 
teamed up on A2981 with Lew Brown, 
the song writer, in “She Gives Them 
All the Ha-Ha-Ha.” A Crumit solo, 
“My Little Bimbo Down On the 
Bamboo Isle,” was on the other side. 
Brown wrote the words of “Oh! By 
Jingo” and was also the lyric writer 
of “She Gives Them All,” with the 
music by Albert Von Tilzer, who had 
composed the weirdly original melody 
for “Jingo.” He was one of the few 
singers with whom Crumit made 
duets. 

Another excellent Crumit interpre- 
tation of a “nut song” was issued on 
A3303 in December. It combined 
“Jinga-Bula-Jing-Jing” with “Nobody 
to Love.” And January, 1921, might 
almost have been called a “Crumit 
month.” On A3320 he sang “I'm 
Coming Back to Dixie and You” with 
“Kentucky,” sung by the well known 
popular song writer, Benny Davis, on 
the other side. Two excellent comic 
songs, both by Frank, were on A3324, 


“Palesteena” and “I Wish That I'd 
Been Born in Borneo.” To complete 
the month’s Crumit procession, he 
and a baritone, William Davidson, 
sang the big hit, “Whispering,” on 
A3323, while the Crescent Trio did 
“For Every Boy Who's On the Level” 
on the reverse. Mr. A. B. McFall 
says “Wild Bill” Davidson was a 
trumpet player who is still active in 
New York. 

It is not necessary to go down the 
entire list of Crumit’s Columbia re- 
cordings, since I have prepared an 
approximately complete tabulation of 
all his discs to appear at the conclu- 
sion of this series. But a few high 
lights should be mentioned. During 
the next three years, the versatile 
tenor helped to popularize a number 
of hits, including “Margie,” “Three 
O’clock in the Morning,” “Dapper 
Dan,” “Stumbling,” “I Gave You Up 
Just Before You Threw Me Down” 
and “Say It With a Ukulele.” The 
latter, issued in February, 1924, was 
his last Columbia record. He began 
in 1921 a series of records in fox 
trot time with the Paul Biese Trio 
playing “nofvelty accompaniments.” 
Toward the end of that year he sang 
“Sweet Lady,” the number so in- 
timately associated with his devotion 
to the lady who became his wife. 
He also re-made two “automobile 
songs” which had been originally 
recorded in 1914 and 1915 by William 
J. Halley and Arthur Fields, respec- 
tively — “He'd Have to Get Under” 
and “The Little Ford Rambled.” 

During that same period he revived 
and recorded the first number of the 
“old time” variety in which he later 
was to shine for Victor. All Crumit's 
Columbia records were of current 
popular songs until he made A3459, 
“Frankie and Johnny,” in a “cleaned- 
up” version of his own. The other 
side was a new song, "I Ain’t No- 
body's Darlin',” in the “rube” tradi- 
tion which Byron G. Harlan had made 
famous on records. But “Frankie and 
Johnny” was a foretaste of what he 
was to do much more successfully for 
Victor. 

Another Columbia record deserving 
mention is the February, 1922, dou- 
bling of “Da Da Da, My Darling,” 
(a song for which Crumit must have 
had a fondness, because he sang it 
years later for Victor) with “When 
Francis Dances With Me.” 

Columbia encountered financial dif- 
ficulties late in 1923 and went through 
the bankruptcy wringer. Although it 
stayed in business, its prospects didn't 
appear bright, and that no doubt had 
a bearing on Frank Crumit's decision 
to sign an exclusive Victor contract. 
It is worth mentioning that in 1923 
his sucess as a song writer brought 
him membership in the American 
Society of Authors, Composers and 
Publishers, better known as ASCAP. 

■ II Crumit's Victor Career Begins 

Frank Crumit’s first Victor record 
appeared in the supplement for March, 
1924 — a rather unpropitious time 
when the phonograph companies were 
beginning to feel the pressure of 
radio competition. Disc sales had been 
large throughout 1923, but they took 
a nose dive the following year with 
each month’s figures showing a decline 
over those preceding. The downward 


droop continued until Vernon Dalhart's 
Victor coupling, No. 19427, “The 
Prisoner's Song” and “The Wreck 
of the Old 97” came along late in 
1924 to stimulate the sale of records 
in general. The Dal hart record was 
the biggest seller ever made up 
that time. In 1925 the advent oi 
electric recording and new instruments 
to play the different-sounding records 
gave the business another badly needed 
shot in the arm. 

However, Crumit’s first Victor re- 
cords were among the company's best 
sellers and racked up excellent totals, 
considering the state of the business 
as a whole. His initial offering com- 
bined “Oh, Baby!” with a song writ- 
ten by Crumit himself, “Sweet Alice.” 
The supplement said: 

“First Victor record by Frank 
Crumit, clever Follies star. 'Oh, Baby!' 
has that master-hand, Phil Ohman's, 
at the piano. “Sweet Alice” (not Ben 
Bolt's, but Frank's, now being featured 
in vaudeville), has the orchestra. This 
comedian has a good voice and an 
easy style. 'Oh, Baby!' is a model 
of piano-accompaniment in the pop- 
ular style. Its companion, 'Sweet 
Alice,' has amusing rhythms and an 
easy swinging tune of the popular- 
waltz persuasion. This record will 
make a lot of new friends for the 
artist.” It is worth noting that this 
shows the New York Herald-Tribune 
erred in saying Frank Banta accom- 
panied Crumit’s “first (Victor) re- 
cord.” The accompanist was really a 
good friend of the two Franks — Phil 
Ohman. 

Crumit also appeared in the same 
supplement, singing “Mindin' My 
Business.” Marcia Freer, Lewis James 
and the Manhattan Merrymakers 
and then there is some really lovely 
rendered “Linger Awhile” on the other 
side. The accompaniment of the Crumit 
number was by The Virginians, a 
small jazz ensemble headed by Ross 
Gorman. 

Despite an occasional ja 2 rz accom- 
paniment, Frank's heart never was 
in that type of music. Only a few 
months after he made his Victor debut 
he showed his fondness for singing 
older numbers of the “nostalgic” type 
by coupling two former Eddie Leonard 
hits, “Ida! Sweet as Apple Cider” 
and “Roll Them Roly Boly Eyes.” 
Incidentally, the photos of Crumit re- 
produced in the Victor supplements 
during this period are interesting. 
He seems to have had a changeable 
taste in headgear. Sometimes he is 
wearing a cap; at other times a hat 
— among them a derby. Sometimes he 
was snapped with a pipe in his mouth. 

I have long thought it a shame 
that Frank's least known Victor re- 
cord is the coupling of the football 
song, “Buckeye Battle Cry/' which 
he wrote for Ohio State University 
at the request of his brother in-law, 
George Trautman, with another 
Crumit gridiron composition, “Hi-Hi- 
Ohio.” This excellent record was not 
listed in any monthly supplement but 
was “dumped” into the 1925 yearly 
catalog, together with a good many 
other popular and classical selections.^ 
without any public announcement,. 
Consequently, it went almost un- 
noticed, was sold in only small quan- 
tities and is little known today. Billy 
Murray's version of an Irish dialect 
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comic song*, “ Officer Kelly, Don't You 
Think It's Time to Wake Up?" was 
another that met the same fate. Only 
a few months after the 1925 catalog 
appeared, electric recording was in- 
troduced and began to make even the 
inmost recent acoustic numbers seem 
virtually obsolete. The electric record- 
ing wasn't necessarily more natural 
— in many instances, it was less so— 
but it was louder and had more range, 
and so the acoustic process was dis- 
missed as “old stuff. ' 

Billy Murray's recorded voice, for 
one, was almost ruined at first by 
what the electric process did to him. 
But Billy was a “hammering” singer 
of the old school who found it hard 
to relax under a changed system. On 
the other hand, microphonic record- 
ing suited Frank Crumit to perfection. 
The way in which it captured his 
seemingly careless, easygoing person- 
ality and gave added depth and body 
to his tones not only did him more 
justice than he had. ever received 
under the acoustic method but brought 
about corresponding improvement in 
his singing. Because of his complete 
adaptability to the “mike,” his records 
were among those which the company 
insisted that its dealers play to dem- 
onstrate the Orthophonic Victrola. 
For instance, the house organ, The 
Voice of the Victor , urged in the 
January, 1926, issue that dealers use 
Crumit’s revival of an old song, “The 
Parlor is a Pleasant Place.” 

It said: “For utter naturalness of 
both vocal and instrumental tone it 
would be hard to equal this record. 
The voice is practically of actual 
volume; each syllable comes as dis- 
tinctly as if the artist were standing 
before you. You will think you hear 
the old cabinet organ that used to 
ornament the parlor of many homes; 
and then there is some really lovely 
tone as the guitar is played. You wiil 
not have to lean forward and listen 
for the words; you will hear them 
distinctly without effort.” 

“The Parlor” was one of the many 
records in which Crumit played his 
own guitar accompaniment. It became 
one of his biggest sellers up to that 
time, especially since it was combined 
with a quietly effective “plantation 
song,” whose pathos, if you are in 
the right mood, is almost heart- 
breaking, “I’se Goin’ From the Cotton 
Field.” 

Ill Frank Approaches His Recording 
Peak 

For several months, while the Or- 
thophonic still had powerful appeal 
as a novelty (“you can even hear 
the singers breathing in it!” awe- 
struck listeners used to say) Victor 
kept on directing attention to the 
value of Crumit's records as “dem- 
onstrators,” as in the April, 1926, 
Voice: 

“ ‘Show Me the Way to Go Home.' 
Nothing but the Orthophonic Victrola 
could reproduce the peculiar intimacy 
and naturalness of Frank Crumit’s 
* highly individual style. You will, 
when you hear this music, feel that 
the singer is actually before you 
with his ukulele and the accompany- 
ing piano. The Orthophonic instru- 
ment must not be held responsible 


for the change of ‘s* to ‘ah' in certain 
parts of the song; that's only Crumit 
in an amusing imitation of a man 
whose s's begin to wobble after drink- 
ing not wisely but too well ! The 
point is, the Orthophonic Victrola 
reproduces exactly whatever sounds 
the performer makes — note, for ex- 
ample, the clean-cut Scotch dialect.” 
In May, when Frank combined the 
age-old favorite, “Billy Boy,” with 
“Grandfather’s Clock”: 

Frank Crumit has a way about 
him, you'll have to admit that when 
you hear this old song ... A jolly 
old tune, given with the guitar 
accompaniment in the old-time man- 
ner — and each word as clear . . . (as) 
if the artist were standing . . . before 
you. If you have forgotten the words 
of this old tune, just listen, natural- 
ly without any effort and you will 
find that you can hear them all. 
And in June, when Crumit was rep- 
resented by a popular song, “Thanks 
for the Buggy Bide”: 

Talk about the “voice with a smile!” 
Frank Crumit certainly has it. And 
with the Orthophonic Victrola you 
can almost see the smile; unques- 
tionably you can feel it. You say to 
yourself, “There’s a good fellow” 
when you hear him sing; that’s be- 
cause this instrument seems to catch 
that elusive thing called personality. 

The “annotator” was right. It was 
perhaps this quality of being a “good 
fellow” — and, more than that, a good 
man — one cordial, affectionate and 
lovable — that somehow most irresist- 
ibly impressed the listener to Frank 
Crumit's best records. 

During the next year or so, Frank's 
records became increasingly popular, 
the latest successes alternating with 
the old-time numbers for which the 
tenor cared most. One of the best pop- 
ular song records combined two bril- 
liant Rogers and Hart compositions, 
“Mountain Greenery” and ‘“The Girl 
Friend.” This was followed by two 
numbers in the style of a past era, 
“Pretty Little Dear” and “Get Away, 
Old Man, Get Away.” 

In August, 1927, Frank was rep- 
resented by his next-to-best selling 
record: “Frankie and Johnnie” (a 
far better performance than he had 
given on his earlier Columbia record) 
and “Abdul Abulbul Amir.” The for- 
mer beautifully printed Victor sup- 
plements in booklet style had given 
way early in 1926 to a folder printed 
on cheap ‘'butcher paper,” but the 
incomparable James E. Richardson 
was still writing the record descrip- 
tions, and this is what he said of the 
new Crumit coupling: “(‘Frankie and 
Johnnie') is the famous Mow-life' 
ballad. Frankie, with her bucket of 
beer, is put vise by the barkeep to 
the phi Ian derings of her man Johnnie. 
Frankie takes out her gat — but hear 
the record ! With it is the epic sword- 
fight in genteel humorous style.” 

Both “Frankie and Johnnie” and 
“Abdul” proved tremendously pop- 
ular and were widely recorded by 
other singers for competitive com- 
panies. Edison, for one, issued a record 
with Billy Jones singing “Frankie” 
and Ernie Hare giving an unctuous, 
deep-voiced interpretation of the Mock 
Russian ballad on the other side. Only 
a year or so later Victor put out a 
hill-billy record of “Frankie and 


Johnny,” by the legendary Jimmy 
Rogers, which was almost, if not 
quite, as popular as Crumit's. 

Frank's brooding, wistful style — 
the sort in which I doubt that he has 
ever been equaled by any other pop- 
ular singer — was beautifully displayed 
in the February, 1928, coupling of 
“That Old Wooden Rocker” and “I 
Miss You, ‘Lize,” By this time Mr. 
Richardson had died, but his successor 
as supplement writer (probably 
Charles O’Connell) said: 

“It's no use talking . . . Frank 
Crumit has something you can't de- 
scribe, but it gets you. A bit of homely 
sentiment, a bit of humor, sometimes 
a little pathos; a genial voice and 
personality plus — these are some of 
the ingredients of Crumit's popularity. 
And he likes to sing old-fashioned 
songs like these just as much as you 
like to hear them. ‘That Old Wooden 
Rocker’ is just the kind of crooning, 
comfortable song you’d hope for . . . 
only you couldn't guess how delight 
fully Crumit does it. There's more 
than a bit of pathos in ‘Lize’ . . . and 
an unusual touch in Frank Banta's 
expert fingering of the piano, and the 
lingering notes of the lute.” 

This same supplement listed without 
comment, a record which became much 
more popular than the one just de- 
scribed. It combined Gene Austin, then 
perhaps the most popular Victor 
artist, in “Lonesome Road,” with 
Frank singing “Wake, Nicodemus” to 
the accompaniment of an organ and 
his own guitar. “Nicodemus” was 
written by the composer of “Grand- 
father's Clock,” Henry C. Work, a 
musician of the Civil War period for 
whose songs Crumit seems to have had 
considerable affection. Its popularity 
was somewhat overshadowed by the 
nationwide vogue for “Lonesome 
Road,” but it is one of the best Crum- 
it records — one which really grips 
at the heartstrings with its story of 
how the jubilant freed Negro slaves 
longed to wake their “prophet,” Nic- 
odemus, lying dead in a swamp, who 
had predicted that the “great day” of 
deliverance was almost at hand. 

The next Crumit record also con- 
tained one of Work's songs, “King- 
dom Coming” (which would have made 
a perfect coupling for “Nicodemus”) 
combined with the nonsensical old 
college song, “Bohunkus.” Then came 
one of the all-time Crumit master- 
ieces for sheer infectious nonsense, 
is own “The Song of the Prune.” A 
little later he was called on to do 
re-makes of one of the most popular 
double-faced talking records in the 
catalog: “No News, or What Killed 
the Dog,” which Nat M. Wills had 
first spoken into the horn in 1909, and 
the 1912 version of “The Three Trees,” 
originally made by the English come- 
dian, Tom McNaughton, who was the 
husband of Alice Lloyd. 

(To be continued) 
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TV “A Gay Caballero ” and Its 
Successors 

And now we come to the all-time 
Number One Crumit record — the one 
said by the New York Herald Tribune 
to have sold four million copies: “A 
Gay Caballero,” doubled -with a musi- 
cal setting by the comedian of Rud- 
yard Kipling’s poem, “The Ladies.” On 
the record it was called “I Learned 
About Women From Her.” 

The Victor advertising department 
seems to have slipped badly when this 
record was issued in the December, 
1928, supplement. Descriptions are 
given of many other popular records 
whose sales were small by comparison, 
but the Crumit number simply ap- 
pears- in “The Complete List of Victor 
Records for December” with no “an- 
notation” whatever. Perhaps the com- 
pany thought it was strong enough 
to sell on its own merits without a 
special blurb; or perhaps the artist 
and repertoire department didn’t rec- 
ognize a big hit when it was recorded. 

However that may be, the disc re- 
ceived a favorable review in The 
Phonograph Monthly Review, then 
edited by Axel B. Johnson and pub- 
lished in Boston, although all the 
enthusiasm was for “I Learned About 
Women” with the "Caballero” getting 
a mere mention: “Crumit is always 
at his best in semi-folk or 'men’s 
songs,’ and his own setting of Kip- 
ling’s “I Learned About Women From 
Her” (21735) gives him ideal material. 
The coupling is 'A Gay Caballero.’ ” 

Reviewing the “Caballero” ditty 


later when it was sung by other ar- 
tists, the PM.R. critic expressed belief 
it wasn’t very funny. But that wasn’t 
the opinion of the general public, 
which found uproarious comedy in the 
adventures of the modern Don Juan 
who wound up by having his ,ear 
chewed off by a jealous husband. The 
tune, too, was irresistible. Within a 
few weeks “A Gay Caballero” was the 
biggest selling Victor record and it 
continued to be for months. In an 
effort to get some share of the 
“gravy,” other companies issued it by 
various singers: Edison by Billy 
Murray; Columbia by Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare; Brunswick by Frank 
Luther; Okeh by Pete Wiggins (who 
probably was Luther in disguise) ; 
Harmony by Vernon Dalhart, and 
Domino by Irving Kaufman. All the 
rival versions were good, with Mur- 
ray’s perhaps the best, but none quite 
equalled the specialized touch given 
to it by Crumit, who had either com- 
posed it or adapted it from an old 
college song. There are different 
stories of the “Caballero’s” origin. 
However, many buyers of the Victor 
record complained that it soon wore out 
because the combination of a heavy 
orchestral accompaniment with the 
deep notes of Frank’s guitar shattered 
the grooves when played on the typical 
phonograph of that day. 

Riding high with “A Gay Caballero” 
and “I Learned About Women,” whose 
literary quality and unforced pathos 


many listeners found even more at- 
tractive than the comic number, Frank 
turned out another masterpiece for 
May, 1929. This combined “The Road 
to Vicksburg,” a quietly humorous 
study of Negro character, with a 
brilliant comic song, “The King of 
Borneo,” which ended with “the 
strains of 'Hiawatha’ played by the 
royal band.” The Phonograph Monthly 
Review said: 

“Victor lists some of the individual 
winners qf the month, particularly 
Frank Crumit’s finest record to date, 
'The Road to Vicksburg,’ which has 
the distinction of being genuinely 
amusing, (besides) containing also a 
number of the finest rag-time master- 
pieces . . . sung in the most delightful 
fashion. The coupling is a gay tale of 
'The King of Borneo,’ sung in cheer- 
ful vein and featuring a virtuoso 
clarinetist in the very ingenious ac- 
companiment. May we have more re- 
leases of this type from Crumit!” 

Once more Victor had failed to pick 
a winner^ because this record also was 
issued with no fanfare. 

V Downfall of the Record Business 

Although there was no reason at 
the time to suspect it, “A Gay Cabal- 
lero” marked the peak of Frank Crum- 
it’s career as a recording artist. 
Less than a year after it appeared, 
the terrible depression of 1929 arrived 
and the record business, which had 
been in a prosperous condition, within 
a couple of years was barely manag- 
ing to survive, with sales down to 
about five per cent of what they had 
been. It was this, rather than any 
falling off in personal popularity, that 
led to Frank’s' decline as a Victor 
performer. 

However, he remained as alert and 
ingenious as ever. Shortly after the 
stock market crash he recorded a 
satiric number with the topical title, 
“A Tale of the Ticker,” and combined 
it with “The Return of the Gay Cabal- 
lero,” which was almost as amusing a 
the great original. Two of his cou- 
plings issued early in 1930, before the 
depression reached its worst, also did 
comparatively well. Two golf songs, 
“Donald the Dub” with “And Then 
He Took Up Golf” appeared on one, 
and a couple of highly amusing nirna^ 
bers, “Down By the Railroad Trac 
and “Around the Corner” on the other. 
They were followed by “The Return 
of Abdul Abulbul Amir” and “I’m 
Betting the Roll on Roamer,” which 
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got hardly anywhere. People who still 
had jobs were wondering how much 
longer they would have them. The 
majority of Americans had decided 
radio had made the phonograph ob- 
solete, and there were any number of 
things they'd rather buy than records. 
Even when Victor splurged on a long- 
playing record late in 1931 the public 
remained apathetic. And there was 
good reason. The L-P volume was low; 
the records were full of pitch wavers ; 
satisfactory 3,3^ motors were avail- 
able, and the material on which the 
discs were pressed wasn't good. As 
was told in the preceding installment, 
Crum it was the master of ceremonies 
on a “dealers' demonstrator" record, 
relating the “wonders" of those early 
long-players. 

Record sales continued negligible, 
with the all-time low being reached 
in 1932. Only two of the Crumit rec- 
ords made during the depths of the 
depression call for special mention. 
One is “Would You Like to Take a 
Walk?" the first number he recorded 
with his lovely Julia, her inimitable 
giggle being much in evidence. In 
England this was referred to as “the 
most charming record ever made," 
and the “His Master’s Voice" supple- 
ment for mid-May, 1931, termed it 
“a duet that will enchant you for 
months to come." But it didn’t sell 
in the States and had been cut out 
when the 1933 Victor catalog was 
printed. The record is now a collectors’ 
rarity. I paid $2.50 for mine. 

A word must be said, too about 
Crumit’s solo stint of “I’m a Special- 
ist." This was a musical setting of 
“Chic" Sale’s famous booklet, “The 
Specialist," and the few persons who 
bought it considered it comedy of a 
hilariously amusing, if earthy, sort. 
They did, that is, if they were average 
Americans. The Gramophone's critic, 
however, looked down his nose at it 
and, in the April, 1932, issue re- 
marked: “ T’m a Specialist’ . . .1 im- 
agine is too much of the American 
brand of humour for most of us to 
appreciate.” Perhaps, but had the 
record been issued in 1929 instead of 
1932, its sales over here probably 
would have rivaled those of “A Gay 
Caballero!" 


VI English Comments 
I mentioned in the first installment 
that Prank Crumit was one of the 
most popular singing comedians whose 
records were ever sold in England, 
and that he still has a British follow- 
ing. As far as I know, his acoustically 
recorded Columbias and Victors were 
not sold abroad, but after the electric 
process was introduced, H. M. V. be- 
gan to import his Victor matrices, 
frequently coupling them differently 
than the way they were issued on this 
side, and their success was instan- 
taneous. This is true, even though The 
Gramophone took exception to the 
label’s giving Frank credit as the 
composer of “Abdul Abulbul Amir." 
The critic said the song was one 
familiar to English college men at 
time of the Crimean War, and 
Ided something to this effect: “Mr. 
Orumit is not a young man, but even 
he is not old enough to have been liv- 
ing that long ago." (Frank actually 
was only 39 when the “Abdul” record 
was issued I) 


It is a pleasure to turn to more 
favorable criticisms from the same 
source. When H.M.V. issued “A Gay 
Caballero" in July, 1929, The Gramo- 
phone said: “One of the best items 
in a vei'y good H.M.V. July issue is 
Frank Crumit singing 'A Gay Cabal- 
lero’ and "Jack is Every Inch a 
Sailor.’ Crumit never fails.” In August 
Gh'amophone readers were told: “The 
best record of the month ... is another 
by Frank Crumit. He sings two de- 
lightful songs, The King of Borneo’ 
and The Road to Vicksburg’ in the 
sing-song rhythm at which he is such 
an adept." 

In February, 1930, a Crumit record 
of “Dolan’s Poker Party" and 
“O’Hooligan’s Ball," which Victor 
never issued in its regular catalog but 
in the special booklet (hill-billy, 
mostly) of “Familiar Tunes Old and 
New," appeared in a special H.M.V. 
Irish supplement. The Gramophone 
writer said Crumit got “every ounce” 
out of them. The verdict in June, 1930, 
on “Donald the Dub" was that it was 
one of Crumit’s “most light and airy 
songs, full of rhythm and humour, all 
about golf. On the other side is ‘And 
Then He Took Up Golf,’ which is not 
quite so good. Hurry up and send 
this to your golfing neighbor or he 
will have heard it before." 

In March, 1931, the Gramophone 
pontificated, with a touch of condes- 
cension: “Frank Crumit . . . has an 
American accent that would hurt no 
one and delight most people in Three 
Little Words’ and T Miss a Little 
Miss.’ The lilting accompaniment is 
first class." Crumit’s accent was com- 
pared favorably with that of Eddie 
Cantor, of whom the writer gloomily 
predicted: “His fame as a film star 
will surely introduce this record into 
thousands of English homes where 
his really execrable accent will distil 
its poison." Three months later the 


Sanderson-Crumit duet of “Would 
You Like to Take a. Walk?" was 
termed “a triumph of artistry." 

March, 1932, found the Gramophone 
saying: “Frank Crumit never fails 
to charm, and his own adaptation of 
‘Little Brown Jug’ is . . . charming." 

The comparatively unfavorable re- 
view of "I'm a Specialist" has already 
been noted, and another of the “not 
so good" kind was pronounced in 
February, 1933: “Frank Crumit, an 
old recording friend, is only this time 
an imitation jewel; after the first 
glance you realize that the glitter 
wears off quickly. After all, it is 
difficult to be really amused for three 
and a half minutes by the trials and 
tribulations of the vegetable king- 
dom," The record referred to was one 
of five-doubled faces discs recorded by 
Crumit for Victor but intended for 
sale abroad rather than in the United 
States. It had “They’re Always To- 
gether" on one side and “The Vege- 
table Blues" on the other. Another of 
the British-only titles was “The 
Grandson of Abdul Abulbul Amir," 
which is still in the H.M.V. catalog — 
or was in 1949. 

The July, 1933, verdict on “My Girl 
Ran Away," which occupied both 
sides of a -record, also was unenthusi- 
astic: “Frank Crumit’s story of all 
the various men his girl ran away 
with , . . does not stand up to two 
sides of a ten-inch disc.” However, 
as a whole the British attitude toward 
Crumit’s artistry was warmly ap- 
reciative and, unless they have all 
een cut out of the latest catalog, 
which I haven’t seen, several of his 
records are still selling there. 

Next month I shall give some details 
of Crumit’s Decca recordings, made 
from 1934 to 1942, quote from his 
correspondence to me and end this 
series by publishing the promised list 
of his recordings. 



Page Ellis interviewing Jim Walsh, author of "Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists," 
on her “Woman's Radio Journal" program from WSLS, Roanoke, Va. Jim told 
of his record collecting activities and Kis HOBBIES articles and "Fan Mall.” 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS .. 

Frank Crumit 

Part Four 


By JIM WALSH 


Before relating the details of my 
friendship by correspondence with 
Frank Crumit — one of the many dear 
‘‘friends by mail’' whom I have un- 
fortunately never been privileged to 
meet in person — I think I should 
mention two of his Victor records 
which were passed over without 
notice in the second part of this 
series. 

One is the fox trot, “Just a Night 
for Meditation,” played by Nat Shil- 
kret and the Victor Orchestra, with 
Frank singing the refrain. As far 
as I have been able to learn, this 
1928 disc is the only dance number 
in which Frank was the vocalist. 

The other is the 12-inch “Victor 
Minstrel Show of 1929,” probably 
the best minstrel record ever issued, 
in which Crumit was one of a galaxy 
of all-star entertainers, each per- 
forming brilliantly. He sang the ir- 
resistible “coon song,” “Abraham 
Lincoln Jones,” to his own guitar 
accompaniment. Other features in- 
cluded Billy Murray, caroling “Down 
Where the Watermelon Grows,” and 
Henry Burr warbling “By the Light 
of the Silvery Moon.” Although the 
jokes are only so-so, the singing is 
so excellent as to make the record 
well worth acquiring by anyone who 
likes good, clean entertainment done 
by the topmost recording talent of 
an earlier day — performers miles a- 
bove anything the recorded reper- 
toire offers today. 

My first letter from Frank Crumit 
is dated October 7, 1933 and was 
written at his home, “Dunrovin,” 154 


OLD POPULAR SONGS 

Original copies of all the big hits of the 
past 50 years for sale. Call, 'phon^ 
(MA-6-0S41), or send 10c stamps or com 
for big list. 

DEAN SNYDER 
102 S. Main Los Angeles, 12 

s45c 


If anyone failed to receive a reply 
from my October advertisement, 
please write again!! 

Does anyone have pre-war German,, 
Italian, or Japanese dollar bonds? 
Perhaps found in the estate of de- 
ceased persons? 

Write to: 

J. B. ELLIS 

8806 Holmes Ave. Los Angeles 2, Calif. 

dp 


Colony Road, Longmeadow, Massa- 
chusetts. I had long been one of his 
most ardent admirers not only from 
tireless listening to his records but 
also from faithful hearkening to his 
radio programs sponsored by Black- 
stone Cigars and other firms. Final- 
ly, I wrote to tell him how much his 
and his wife, Julia Sanderson's, art 
had meant to my mother, my brother 
Chad and me, and received a char- 
acteristically cordial reply, which I 
am sure HOBBIES readers will find 
as interesting as I did: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Thank you so much 
for your very charming letter, I am aw- 
fully glad you liked my two songs. 

X did start recording in 1920 for the 
Columbia Phonograph Company. My first 
record was on the back of one of Al 
Jolson’s, and was called "My Gal." This 
little item may interest you. In the 
middle of the song I had a couple of 
.bars rest and filled it in with just two 
words — "Sweet Lady" — and thought at 
the time what a great title it would be 
tfor a song. Shortly afterwards. I wrote 
it and was very happy to see it become 
such a big success sung by \\s in the 
show. "Tangerine.” 

I attended Jackson, Ohio, High School. 
Culver Military Academy and University 
of Ohio at Athens, Ohio. I played base- 
ball and football most of my life and 
-today my athletics -consist mostly of 
golf. My handicap is seven in Massa- 
chusetts 

In 1919 I wrote the "Buckeye Battle 
Cry" for Ohio State University, which 
is still being used before all games. My 
•brother-in-law. George Trautman, was 
assistant athletic director there at the 
time. 


v jTm W A Z7iT 

WANTS TO BUY 

Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1925); back 
copies of phonograph publications — Talk- 
ing Machine World, Talking Machine News, 
the Gramophone, the Phonogram, Diamond 
Points, Edison Phonograph and Amberola 
Monthly, Voice of the Victor, etc. — photo- 
graphs, advertisements, and all sort of re- 
ference material dealing with the history 
and development of sound recording thoi 
will provide background information for 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
Please do not send me lists of records for 
sale. I am not a dealer and have nothing 
to sell. Address: 


JIM WALSH 

Box 131 Vinton, Vn. 


The record business over here has 
gone all to pieces, but X still record for 
the Victor Company and the pressings 
are sent to the Gramophone Company of 
England. I am glad to say their sales 
have not decreased very much. 

Sorry I haven’t time to write more, 
but I do hope this information may be 
of value to you. Thanks again for saying 
so many nice things and we send you 
our very best wishes. Sincerely, 

FRANK CRUMIT. 

P. S. I found a little more time, and 
as records have been so close to my heart 
for so many years I thought I would 
try to think up a little more information 
for you. During the three years I was 
with Columbia I averaged around 40 
records a year. A great many of these 
I have up in the attic at home. If you 
would care for a few for your collec- 
tion I would be glad to ship them to 
you. 

I have averaged for ten years around 
twelve records a year for Victor. The 
biggest seller for Victor was the "Gay. 
Caballero," closely followed by "Abdul" 
and "Frankie and Johnny." 

A little more data on the theater. I 
played vaudeville over the Keith and 
Orpheum circuits for six years from 1912 
to 191$. From 191$ to 1928, when Mrs. 
Crumit and I retired, I played in adbout 
six musical .comedies. We started radio 
work in 1929 and have been on the same 
two programs ever since. 
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WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 


RECORDS 


of GREAT SINGERS on 
the following labels: 


! 

I 


★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single -faced, - with 
red and gold and black and sliver 
labels. 


^ * v - / - L S 1 cu OCttJ , oiugig-iavicu, w i Lil 

MONARCH, DE LUXE & GRAND 
PRIZE labels. 


* INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zone- 
phone. 


r wrvxLauiv JuannijUS, such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G. & T. t etc. 


★ "OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 


★ Old record catalogs. 


Persons offering material not specified 
ibove or seeking Information, are re-, 
luested to enclose a stamped envelope 
for reply. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 


SO Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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I started to .write an article for the 
Eve u mn 9 p ost about the trans- 
ltion from the old horn method of re- 
cording to the method now in use, but 
it got too much for me. I was going to 
call it "Pan Cakes," which is our slang 
term for records. 


The one great difference that I notice, 
not from the finished standpoint but 
from the other side of the horn, is Lhat 
m the olden days after we had made a 
couple of tests and then sung the song 
three times (of which the best one was 
selected) I found that I had very little 
voice left because one had to sing at 
the top of one's voice to make any 
impression on the wax and there were 
instruments of all kinds blaring in one’s 
ear, almost destroying the hearing. When 
the new method came in I could never 
get over the idea of seeing the orches- 
tra spread out all over the room and 
the fact that I only had to sing a little 
above a whisper to be heard. Needless 
to say. since the microphone came in 
I could record all day. 


II Columbia Supplement Notes 

These remarks about the necessity 
of forcing 1 his voice in the horn re- 
cording days help to explain why 
Franks acoustic records are less 
pleasing than his electrics. And the 
comments about playing baseball and 
football remind me that I have not' 
quoted the brief biographical notes 
which appeared for several years in 
the Columbia catalog: 

Frank Crumit's marked successes in 
"The Greenwich Village Follies" pro- 
ductions and the big musical comedy 
hit, "Tangerine," place him in the first 
rank of star entertainers. He .lumped 
from a small time circuit to the best 
vaudeville bookings and then to the 
musical comedy stage in record time. 

Following his graduation from Ja>ck- 
son. Ohio, High School, and a three- 
year course at Culver Military Academy, 
in Indiana, he matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, where he gained fame 
as the best third baseman and the 
huskiest tackle on the football eleven 
the college has known. 

Crumit sings because he loves to sing 
and you feel it as you listen to him. 


Naturally, I replied promptly to 
Frank’s gracious offer to send me 
some of the recordings from his own 
personal collection, and on December 
15, 1933, he wrote: 

Am so glad the records reached you 
all right, and am only sorry "Oh By 
Jingo" couldn’t be found. I enjoyed your 
long letter very much. A lot of the 
songs that I remade for Victor were 
good sellers, and they chose me to make 
them under the new method. . . 

Sorry to say we are going to lose the 
Blackstone program, hut they can't af- 
ford to take a coast- to-coast network 
and NBC has become so large and power- 
ful that they can insist on it. 

It might interest you to know that I 
am still recording for the Gramophone 
Company. I just received acceptances 
for ten that I made last August. Lots 
of good luck from us both. 


Ill “I Want a Gun” 

Besides the records, Frank sent me 
a photo of himself and Julia, auto- 
graphed by both. This made my 
mother decide she wanted a photo 
all for herself of her idol, “The 
Queen,” and I wrote, asking for one. 
In the same letter, just for fun, I 
sent Frank the lyrics of a couple of 
numbers I had dashed off in a more 
or less idle moment — one called “In 
Our Buddhist Nudist Camp,” being a 
satire on two fads — nudism and a- 
dopting Oriental religions. The other 
was a parody on Harry Von Tilzer’s 
great old-time hit, “I Want a Girl 
Just Like the Girl That Married Dear 
Old Dad.” I was singing the song 
while shaving one night, when with- 
out warning my subconscious mind 
or some other agency changed the 


words to “I Want a Gun Just Like 
the Gun — My brother, standing 
beside me, shouted with laughter, and 
I realized I had the makings of some- 
thing funny— a study of life in the 
Southern Mountains where “shotgun 
weddings” are commonly reputed not 
to be uncommon. Before I went to 
bed I had written the lyrics which I 
sent to Frank, and which I shall re- 
print here in the belief they will a- 
muse HOBBIES readers. Meanwhile, 
here is the letter Frank wrote in 
reply to mine: 

Mrs. Crumit will be delighted to send 
your mother a picture. . . 

I think your idea of a nudist song is 
very good, but I believe it is a little 
complicated to be commercial. Song 
'lyrics have to be so simple these days 
that any taxi driver can understand 
them and remember them. 

Tour parody on "I Want a Girl" was 
very good. I can well remember the 
golden davs of vaudeville when sucli a 
parody would have been priceless ma- 
terial. . . 

If you don’t mind, I’d like to show 
your nudist lyric to a couple of Broad- 
way lyricists and if something can be 
•made of it which .might sell naturally 
your name will be used as the writer. 

We just finished two weeks of vaude- 
ville. which nearly wore us out, but 
otherwise everything is very fine. Our 
best wishes. 


This letter shows Frank Crumit’s 
friendly, obliging personality in ac- 
tion. Nothing ever came of the idea 
of simplifying the words of “In Our 
Buddhist Nudist Camp,” which I had 
given an elaborate rhyming scheme, 
but at any rate he was willing to try 
to have it adapted for publication — 
an unsolicited bit of kindness to a 
Southwest Virginian whom he had 
not met and was never to meet. 

And now to preserve for posterity 
the words of “I Want a Gun Just 
Like the Gun That Married Dear 
Old Dad,” which my brother and I 
sang with great success in Septem- 
ber, 1935, at an Elbeetian convention 
in Cleveland. (The Elbeetian Legion 
is composed of men who were Lone 
Scouts in their boyhood.) Friends of 
mine have since presented with equal 
acclaim this playlet, which compress- 
es a complete drama of traditional 
mountain life into the compass of a 
popular song. As the curtain rises, a 
country storekeeper is shown stand- 
ing behind his counter. A gangling 
mountain boy, clad in coonskin cap 
and “overhalls” enters: 


STOREKEEPER — Howdy do. Hank 
Smith, an’ whut kin I sell you to- 
day? 

A nice big bale of hay? A bone fer oV 
dawg Tray? 

BOY — Naw! Say, I have looked all 
over, but no weepon kin I fin' 

That seems to be jes’ whut I need to 
save my peth an’ rin’! 

I will have to look aroun’ until the 
right one I have foun’ ! 

(CHORUS) 

I want a gun jes' like the gun whut 
.married dear or dad! 

I need pertection 'cause my Nellie’s 
pap is gitten’ awful mad! 

STOREKEEPER — A plain old-fash- 
ioned man with aim so true? 

BOY (gulping) Yeah! One whut allers 
draws a bead on you! 

I NEED a gun jes* like the gun whut 
married dear old dad! 

STOREKEEPER — In an old cane cheer 
thar sets a man whut's ol' and gray 

His beard is white, but, say. his sight 
is keen today? 

BOY— Yeah! An’ now he takes his wee- 
pon down an’ squints through both 
its ba’ls. 

An’ says "You’ve done made honest 
wives of seven other gals. 

An’ ef I ketch that Hank tonight he’s 
a-gonna treat my eighth gal right!" 


STOREKEEPER (producing gun) — This 
hyar s a gun jes’ like the gun whut 
•Tarried yo’ ol’ dad! 

BOY (grinning)— Hit's sho’ a pip! Boy, 

STOREKEEPER 1 a^f^ter 6 every- 
thing is said an done, 

■D^v bc y s b ,® at win alIus be his gun! 

B0 ^n (ex ^ ,Lantly W GOT the *un jes’ 
like the gun whut married dear oP 
dad! 


While the second chorus is being 
sung a white-whiskered old gent is 
advancing stealthily across the stage. 
Just as Hank finishes his last line, 
the old gent (Nellie’s papa) reaches 
across Hank’s shoulder, grabs the 
gun, pokes it into the small of the 
boy’s back, and snaps; “Hands up, 
young feller!” Then the third chorus 


is sung: 

PA— J got the gun jes’ like the gun 
whut married yo’ ol' dad! 

I hope to tell you will wed my Nell 
or else 'twill be too bad! 
STOREKEEPER (slapping bis legs and 
laughing, as Hank, hands high in the 
air. is marched off stage)— The pahson's 
waitin’ fer to greet the groom? 

PA (looking back over shoulder)— Under- 
taker 't’other side the room! 

I got the gun jes' like the gun whut 
married his ol' dad ! 

Curtain 


Driving back to Cleveland with two 
friends, George Wheeler, of Green- 
ville, South Carolina, and J. Harry 
Hawkins, of Norris, Tennessee, my 
brother and I passed through Jack- 
son on our way to the Elbeetian con- 
vention. I wrote to Frank about see- 
ing his “old home tow.” He replied 
that it was “a great town” and he 
intended to build a home there some 
day. But I don’t think he ever did. 

A little later I sent Frank the 
words of another song, poking fun 
at the custom of worshiping one’s 
family tree. It was called “Dear Old 
Great-Great-Great-Great-Grand - dad 
(You Were My Old Man’s Old Man’s 
Old Man’s Old Man’s Old Man.”) He 
thought the idea was hilarious and 
something might be made of it, but 
never got around to setting the words, 
which I have forgotten, to music. It 
must have been this song which 
Frank referred to in a letter written 
November 24, 1934, just after he had 
signed a contract with the Decca 
Company, which, then under English 
control, was beginning to market a 
35-cent record in this country. It was 
Decca, offering records at such a low 
price by the most popular stars of 
the time — Bing Crosby, Guy Lom- 
bardo. and Ted Lewis, in addition to 
Crumit, were among them — which be- 
gan to bring the American record 
business out of its state of senile de- 
cay, with the result that, thanks in 
great part to the artificial prosperity 
caused by the Second Woi’ld War, it 
eventually became more thriving than 
before. Crumit wrote: 

Was awfully glad to hear from you 
again. I have made ten records for 
Decfca already, and they do a very good 
job of recording. Whether they will sign 
me up for use in the English market 
I m not just sure as yet. I have also- 
recorded two Harry Von Tilzer medleys, 
and if they go well will no doubt do all 
the rest. . . I am still trying to find 
time to do something with that lyric 
you sent. All sorts of good wishes. 

In another letter, which I can’t % 
find at the moment, but which was 
written about a year later, Frank 
told me he was sorry to say his 
Decca records hadn’t sold well. He 
had stayed with Decca only a year 
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and was bringing suit for money 
which he considered still due him 
under his contract. He also sued a 
New York radio station for playing 
his records without permission, main- 
taining the playing infringed his 
rights as a recording artist. The 
Decca Company made itself a party 
to the suit, contending that since 
Crumit had been paid for making 
the discs, it was really the manufac- 
turer's rights which were infringed. 
The suit must have gone in favor of 
the station, for records of all sorts 
continued to be played. 

But, although Frank's “pancakes,” 
made when the depression was still 
almost as bad as it had been in 1932, 
didn't sell well, some of his best re- 
cordings are included in his first 
Decca productions. The first, No. 113, 
was a huge 35 cents worth, coupling 
“A Gay Caballero” with “Frankie 
and Johnnie.” No. 114 offered “Abdul 
Abulbul Amir" and a captivating 
medley of songs written by Gus Ed- 
wards — “School Days,” “By the Light 
of the Silvery Moon” and others. 
Even more delightful was the two- 
part “Harry Von Tilzer Medley,” 
with “In the Sweet Bye and Bye,” 
“Down, Where the Wurzburger Flows” 
“Goodbye, Boys,” “Take Me Back to 
New York Town,” "On a Sunday 
Afternoon” and “I Want a Girl.” The 
remainder made during this first 
Decca engagement were all good 
comic songs — “The Pig Got Up and 
Slowly Walked Away," “The Dash- 
ing Marine,” “There's No One With 
Endurance Like the Man Who Sells 
Insurance” and “Whoa, Josephine.” 

There is now a gap of several 
years in the letters I shall quote 
from Frank. Some were written dur- 
ing the intervening period, but I 
didn't find them in the limited time 
I could spare for searching. I re- 
member that when he was having 
guest artists on a 1938 program, spon- 
sored, I believe, by Alka-Seltzer, I 
wrote, suggesting that he use Billy 
Murray. He replied, saying he had 
recorded programs with both Billy 
and Monroe Silver the week before. 

A few weeks later I was happy to 
hear by transcription the program 
on which Billy to! d Frank of th e 
time he was walking near his home 
and met a man who thanked him for 
saving his life many years before. 
When Billy replied that he couldn't 
recall the life-saving exploit, the man 
told of having been sent by his firm 
to China. He almost died of home- 
sickness and was thinking of suicide 
when he passed a store and heard a 
phonograph playing a Murray record 
of “Forty-five Minutes From Broad- 
way.” The homesick Yankee bought 
the machine and record (presumably 
other records as well), took them to 
his room and played them over and 
over, almost feeling that he had been 
transported back to Broadway. Grad- 
ually, the homesickness wore off, and 
he always gave Billy's record of 
“Forty-five. Minutes From Broadway” 
credit for saving his life. To finish 
with, Billy sang the number in his 
own inimitable style, showing he was 
every bit as good as he had been 
when the record was made more than 
thirty yeai’s before. It was a memor- 


able experience, and I was grateful 
to Crumit for providing it. 

My next letter from Frank is un- 
dated, but was postmarked January 
19, 1940. I had written that I hoped 
to be in New York around Labor Day 
for the Elbeetian Legion convention 
and suggested that perhaps he could 
use a group of the former Lone 
Scouts as guests on “The Battle of the 
Sexes" program, which, as you may 
remember, was one in which four 
men took part in a quiz program 
against four women. Usually, hus- 
bands competed against wives on the 
quiz, sponsored by Molle. Sometimes 
there were other divisions, but al- 
ways four men opposed the same 
number of women. The winning line- 
up received wrist watches as prizes. 

Frank replied: 

Thanks for your very Interesting letter 
and for the editorial you wrote. We en- 
joyed it very much, T’m always glad to 
hear from you and would like to have 
yooi on one of our programs. We could- 
*nt use you alone, but if you knew of 
three other fellows in your game who 
were going to be in New York at the 
same time. I think I could fix it. We 
are only accepting challenges in teams 
of four. 

We would really like to sine more, 
but the present craze is for auestions 
and answers, so we stick to that formu- 
la. .. X mav back to recording for 
the U. S. Record Corporation, twenty 
years after T first started. . . Wish T 
could pick up your radio program. It 
sounds great to me. Be sure and let me 
know when you come to New York. . . 
I would like to meet you and have a 
talk. 

I’m with you in your opinion of mod- 
ern gone's and hone von have a verv 
happy and successful 1940. 

Mv opinion of modern sonn\q. which 
Frank shared, was distinoflv un- 
favorable. hnt if he were still livinnr 
I'm sure he'd agree the average 
popular tune of that dav was a 
pmctevnieoe com oared to most of the 
drivel hrnup- ground out now. when 
what Varifitv calls “nop music” ap- 
pears to have reached its all-time 
iow. In another letter he said he'd 
like to shake hands with me for pre- 
ferring the old popular songs to the 
new. 

T learned that Frank and T had an- 
other taste in common. We both liked 
to “talk back” to radio announcers 
when thev wem being nontifical or 
sound in a off with high pressure com- 
mercial. (That of course was before 
the davs when T had become a radio 
news editor and nothin^ short of an 
Act of Congress, a mamv operation 
or a fir jn o’ souad would induce me to 
listen willingly at home to any radio 
program !) 

At anv rate, T replied, explaining 
more about the Elbeetian Legion and 
saying it should be possible to line 
up teams of husbands and wives for 
a broadcast during the Labor Dav 
convention period. This eventually 
was arranged and the program was 
given, but T was unable to be in New 
York for the occasion. Mv visit was 
postponed until October, when I spent 
two w^eks with BiBv Murray at his 
beautiful home iu Freeport on Long 
Island. I also attended a meeting of 
New York Elbeetians ( pronounced 
L-B-tee-ans). and the fellows who 
had appeared on the program enioy- 
ed flaunting their new wrist watches 
before my envious eyes. One who had 


taken part, Charles A. Wright, then 
a member of the faculty of Temple 
University, had already written me: 
“We enjoyed the Molle broadcast, 
but were awfully sorry that we could- 
n't have you with us. Frank Crumit 
spoke of you quite affectionately.” 

From another source I learned 
that “General Julia” was bewildered 
because wives of Elbeetians were 
known as TOTAS (pronounced To- 
ters), and it didn't seem much clear- 
er to her when she was informed the 
initial letters stood for Tribe of the 
Accepted — a term that had been tak- 
en from the former Lone Scout or- 
ganization. Frank himself comment- 
ed on the program in a letter written 
on September 30, 1940, in reply to 
one from me sending birthday greet- 
ings: 

Dear Jim: Thanks for your 'birthday 
good wishes. Fifty-one years have prone 
by and because I have no kids I suppose 
my slogan should be “A half-century 
of no progress.” 

We had fun with your friends, and 
am sorry you weren’t there. 

We’ll be in town on October 11. mak- 
ing transcriptions. I should be here in 
the early afternoon. Drop in and have 
a chat. 

Shortly, afterwards, I made my 
first trip to New York and looked 
forward eagerly to meeting Frank 
and Julia. But I was not destined to 
come face to face with the pair whom 
I regarded as dear friends. I remem- 
ber driving with Billy Murray and 
his pal, Jimmy Mai'tinaale, to a house 
in which the Crumits' accompanist, 
Jack Shilkret, had lived, with the 
hope of finding out whether they 
were in town. But Jack either had 
moved or was not at home. 

Then, on the night when Frank 
and Julia were to give their weekly 
broadcast, I went to the radio station 
where the program originated, show- 
ed the note from Frank and asked 
an usher if I could see him. 

“You can,” he drily replied, “if 
you can get to Hollywood in a hurry. 
Mr. and Mrs. Crumit went to Cali- 
fornia a few days ago.” 

So near, in a way, and yet so far! 
I didn't visit New York again before 
Frank’s death, less than three years 
later, and that was the nearest I ever 
came to meeting him. I wrote to tell 
him of my disappointment, and on 
December 20 he wrote : 

Sorry we were out West when you 
were in New York. We were there for 
three broadcasts and had a great time. 
I don't wonder that you liked New York. 
It’s quite a place, but very heartless. . . 
Julia wants to join me in wishing you 
a very Merry. Merry Christmas and the 
Happiest of New Years. 

There is now another gap in the 
correspondence I have been able to 
find from Frank until July 7 t 1943, 
exactly two months before his death. 
Letters were exchanged in the in- 
terim, but I have not come across 
them. My mother had decided she 
would like for “The Singing Sweet- 
hearts” to "dedicate” a song to her, 
and I had written, requesting this. 
Frank replied: 

If I had received your card yesterday 
instead of today. I could have mentioned 
your mother's name, as we sang "Cornin’ 
In On a Wing and a Prayer” yesterday. 
However. I’ll get her name in real soon 
on our request list. I’ll bet you have 
some priceless items on your “Wax 
Works.” (I like that title.) Best of Iuck. 

A few days later, a number was 
sung for my mother, but I can't re- 
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member what it was. Frank decided 
he'd also like to sing one for me, and 
I asked him to do it on my “day off” 
so I could be sure to hear it. During 
that war period it was against secur- 
ity regulations to sing any requested 
number at a given time, for fear 
enemy spies might be using it as a 
code system, but on July 14th, Frank 
and Julia did sing for me “You 
Never Knew About Me,” from a 1917 
musical comedy production, “Oh 
Boy!” The choice was appropriate 
since the words were written by an- 
other friend of mine, P. G. Wode- 
house, to music by Jerome Kern. 

On the following day Frank wrote 
me this amusing description of what 
he went through to make that dedi- 
cation : 

Dear Jim: Wish you could have seen 
the scramble to mention your name yes- 
terday. War-time rules forbid mention- 
ing a name on any certain date or time, 
because it might send a message or be 
a signal or "sumpin." I had to tell how 
iong we have corresponded and all I 
know about you. Thought you’d be 
amused. Best to you and your "Ma.” 

Again, it was characteristic of 
Frank Crumit's thoughtfulness and 
consideration to go to the trouble of 
getting FBI clearance in order to 
sing a number for an unseen friend. 

And now I come to the last letter 
I was ever to receive from Frank 
Crumit. But before quoting it I must 
catch up a couple of loose ends. In 
one of his 1940 letters he mentioned 
the likelihood of his singing for the 
American Record Company. The nego- 
tiations apparently fell through, but 
in 1938 he had settled his differences 
with Decca and made several excel- 
lent records, which are included in 
the list accompanying this article. 
All the eight 1938 titles are good, 
but my personal choices are “The 
Girl With the Paint On Her Face,” 
a frivolous ditty with a weirdly 
haunting, plaintive melody and an 
excellent accompaniment by A1 Duf- 
fy's Gilt-Edged Four, and "The Old 
Apple Tree,” a rollicking burlesque 
of the old-time sentimental “sob song.” 
It is a far remove from my favorite 
tear-jerker ballad. “In the .Shade of 
the Old Apple Tree!” 

By this time Frank's voice had 
deepened, if the recorded quality can 
be trusted, from a high tenor to a 
baritone range. These deeper tones 
were even more in evidence in the 
delightful album he and Julia sang 
for Decca of their best known musical 
comedy hits. The album, issued in 
1942, was a good seller but is now 
out of print, although Julia's rendi- 
tion of “They Didn’t Believe Me” is 
still available as part of a long-play- 
ing medley*. 

And now we come to my last let- 
ter from Frank — written on the after- 
noon of Labor Day, Monday, Septem- 
ber 6, just a few hours before he 
suffered his fatal heart attack the 
next morning. I had written to tell 
him that George O'Connor, a popular 
Washington entertainer and former 
recording artist whom I had recently 
interviewed, wanted to find the sheet 
music of “O’Hooligan's Ball,” of 
which Frank had made a Victor 
record years before. I asked if he 
had any idea where the music could 


be had. I also asked if he had any in- 
formation concerning some one-time 
vaudeville and recording stars. In 
his reply, possibly the last letter ho 
ever wrote to anyone, Frank said: 

Dear Jim: Have been trying to get 
some dope for you. The old Empire City 
Quartet were Harry Tally, Harry Mayo. 
Harry and Irvin# Cooper. H. Cooper and 
H. Ma^o are dead. I hear, and Harry 
Tally was running 1 a cigar stand out 
in California some time ago. Joe Down- 
ing, the old monologuist, is getting Irving 
Cooper’s address for you. Downing and 
Joe Laurie, Jr., remember Eddie Morton 
as the "Singing Cop." but don't know 
where he’d be. 

I’ll keep a lookout for George O'Con- 
nor. As I remember. Donald Brian gave 
me the words to "O’Hooligan's Ball" and 
I hummed the melody to our recording 
orchestra. Next time I go up to Massa- 
chusetts. I'M look and see if I have the 
lead sheet. "Donnie" Brian is playing 
in "Abie's Irish Rose" up in Boston now, 
I think, or soon to be. 

I have been lucky in finding old rec- 
ords at the Liberty Music Shop, 50th 
Street and Madison Avenue. They spec- 
ialize in finding the "oldies." Have you 
ever corresponded with Jerry Vogel. 112 
West 44th Street. New York City? He's 
an expert on old songs. Jack Norworth 
is out on the Coast at present but 
should be back soon. . . Best. Frank C. 

And so, on the accustomed note 
of helpfulness and geniality, ended 
my ten years correspondence with 
Frank Crumit. For him there was 
to be no trip back to Massachusetts 
— except that final one to the last 
resting place from which no one 
returns. 

Ten years have now passed since 
Frank Poore Crumit's death — a 
period long enough to have caused 
him to be half-forgotten, perhaps, by 
thousands af Americans who were 
once his warm admirers. But there 
are thousands of others, especially 
collectors of his records, who have 
not forgotten, and will not forget, 
the fine artist and lovable gentleman 
whose art gave, and still gives, them 
so much pleasure. Frank's fellow 
Lambs still display a large oil paint- 
ing of him, as their former Shepherd, 
in their Club at 130 West 44th 
Street, New York. Quentin Riggs, 
an Oklahoma City record collector, 
now doing military service in France, 
wrote me about seeing it last year 
when he had lunch at the Lambs 
wi th the famous ten or an d son g 
writer Geoffrey O’Hara. 

And to this day I know of no more 
relaxing, soothing treat, when I am 
in the vein for light music, than to 
load my automatic record player with 
a stack of twenty Crumit discs and 
drink in that heartwarming voice 
mingling side-splitting humor with 
delicate pathos. I can hear him for 
hours without tiring. Few popular 
singers have been so signally and 
individually gifted. 

It is my earnest wish that these 
notes, inadequate as they may be, 
will be accepted by Frank Crumit's 
loyal admirers, and especially by his 
devoted wife, Julia Sanderson Crum- 
it, as a sincere tribute on the 64th 
anniversary of his birth and the 
tenth of his untimely death. The writ- 
ing has truly been a labor of love. 



Records by 


Frank Crumit 


(Unless otherwise noted, 
both sides by Crumit.) 
COLUMBIA 10-INCH (1920-1924) 


A1457 He'd Have to Get Under, Get Out 
and Get Under (remake of original 
1914 version by William J. Halley) and 
Pussy Cat Rag (Ada Jones and Peer- 
less Quartet) 

A1754 Little Ford Rambled Right Along 
(remake of original 1915 version by 
Arthur Fields) and Si’s Been Drinking 
Cider (Arthur Collins and Byron G. 
Harlan) 

A2SS4 My Gal and Swanee (Al Jolson) 
A2915 What a Day That'll Be and Joan 
(Peerless Quartet) 

A2935 Oh! By Jingo and So Long Oolong 
A2940 I've Got the Profiteering Blues 
and Some Beautiful Morning (Al Jol- 
son) 

A294G Early in the Morning and In Sweet 
September (Al Jolson) 

A294S Marion (You'll Soon Be Marryin’ 
Me) and Pretty Kitty Kelly (Charles 
Harrison) 

A2952 Chili Bean (acc. by Paul Biese 
Trio) and Bells of Monterey (Biese 
Trio) 

A2965 Goodbye, Dixie and Don't Take 
Away Those Blues 

A2973 Love Nest and Down the Trail to 
Home, Sweet Home (Henry Burr) 
A2981 My Little Bimbo on the Bamboo 
Isle and She Gives Them All the Ha, 
Ha, Ha (duet by Crumit and Lew 
Brown) 

A29S2 In Old Manila (acc. by Art Hick- 
man's Orchestra) and Cuban Moon 
(Hickman's Orch.) 

A3303 Jinga-Bula-Jing-Jing and Nobody 
to Love 

A3320 I’m Coming Back to Dixie and 
You, and Kentucky (Benny Davis) 
A3323 Whispering (duet by Crumit and 
William Davidson) and For Every Boy 
Who’s On the Level (Crescent Trio — 
Charles Hart, Lewis James and Elliott 
Shaw) 

A3 3 24 I Wish That I’d Been Born in 
Borneo and Palesteena 
A3332 Margie and I'm a Lonesome Little 
Raindrop 

A3346 Rosie and My Gee Gee (From the 
Fiji Isle) (Tod Weinhold) 

A3352 Timbuctoo (acc. by Paul Biese 
Trio) and Rose (Biese Trio) 

A3359 Happy Hottentot (acc. by Paul 
Biese Trio) and Remember Me (Biese 
Trio) 

A3375 Home Again Blues and Ding-a- 
Ring-a-Ring (Al Jolson) 

A3388 No Wonder I'm Blue and I Used 
to Love You But It’s AM Over Now 
A3406 Nestle in Your Daddy's Arms and 
Pucker Up and Whistle 
A3407 Hortense and Oh, Sweet Amelia 
A3415 All By Myself and Madeline 
A3430 Mimi (acc. by Paul Biese Trio) 
and Oh Me! Oh My! (acc. by Biese 
Trio) 

A3431 Three O’Clock in the Morning 
and Moonlight 

A3469 Frankie and Johnny (acc. by Paul 
Biese Trio) and I Ain't Nobody's Dar- 
ling (acc. by Paul Biese Trio) 

A3475 Sweet Lady and You're Just the 
Type for a Bungalow 
A3477 Dapper Dan and Ten Little Fin- 
gers and Ten Little Toes (Irving Kauf- 
man) 

A3521 Da Da Da, My Darling and When 
Francis Dances With Me 
A3530 Delia and In My Heart. On My 
Mind 

A3543 Boo Hoo Hoo and Sally, Irene and 
Alary 

A3573 Ha! Ha! Ha! and She’s Mine, All 
Mine 

A3587 Waikiki (I Hear You Calling Me) 
and Hawaiian Rainbow (Vernon Dal- 
hart) 
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A3613 Down On Avenue A and Mama 21735 Gay Caballero and I Learned About 


Loves Papa, Does Papa Dove Mama? 
A3625 Sheik, of Avenue B and My Yid- 
disha Mammy (Irving- Kaufman) 

A3626 Stumbling and Coo-Coo (A1 Jolson) 
A3 651 Pinkie, The Flapper Song and By 
Lhe Riverside 

A3 666 Nineteenth Hole and In My Home 
Town 

A3G99 My Honey's Lovin' Arms and I 
Wish I Knew (both acc. by Ray Mil- 
ler's Novelty Orchestra) 

A3705 True Blue Sam and Toot, Toot, 
Tootsie (Al Jolson) 

A 37 15 Where the Bamboo Babies Grow 
and I'm Through Shedding Tears Over 
You 

A3744 If You Don't Think So You're 
Crazy and Lost (A Wonderful Girl) 
(Al Jolson) 

A37S5 I Gave You Up Just Before You 
Threw Me Down and Don’t Say Good- 
bye (piano and banjo acc. in both by 
Phil Ohman and Harry Reser) 

A3812 Jimbo, Jambo and Wanita (Al 
Jolson) 

A3827 Everything is K. O. in K-Y and 
Sweet One 

A3932 Sweet One and That’s My Baby 
A3933 When You Walked Out Someone 
Else Walked Right In and Waitin' for 
the Evenin’ Mail (Al Jolson) 

A396S Stingo, Stungo and That Big 
Blonde Mama (Al Jolson) 

A3984 Oh! Min and You've Simply Got 
Me Cuckoo (Al Jolson) 

A3997 Old-Fashioned Girl and My Home 
Town in Kansas 

26 -D Say It With a Ukulele and ICo-Ko- 
Mo (Billy Jones and Ernest Hare) 

VICTOR 10-1 N CH (1924-1932) 

19236 Sweet Alice and Oh, Baby 
19269 Mindin' My Business and Linger 
Awhile (Marcia Freer and Lewis James) 
19275 Where the Lazy Daisies Grow and 
You're In Kentucky Sure as You're 
Born 

19365 Ida! Sweet as Apple Cider and Roll 
Them Roly Boly Eyes 
19437 How Come You Do Me Like You 
Do? and Knock at the Door 

19468 Buckeye Battle Cry and Hi-Hi- 
Ohio 

19469 Oh! Didn’t It Rain! and No One 
Knows What It’s All About 

19549 Get Yourself a Broom and Insuf- 
ficient Sweetie 

19582 Cross Word Mama (You Puzzle 
Me) and Why Couldn't It Be Poor 
Little Me? 

(Following titles electrically recorded) 
19701 My Sweetie Turned Me Down and 
Ukulele Lady 

19739 I Married the Bootlegger’s Daugh- 
ter and How’s Your Folks and My 
Folks? (Happiness Boys — Billy Jones 
and Ernest Hare) 

19774 Old Uncle Bill and Sonya 
19777 I'se Goin’ From the Cotton Field 
and Parlor is a Pleasant Place to Sit 
In Sunday Night 

1992$ I'm Siftin' On Top of the World 
and Sweet Child (Gene Austin) 

19937 I Wish’t I Was in Peoria and Show 
Me the Way to Go Home 
19945 Billy Boy and Grandfather's Clock 
20030 Thanks for the Buggy Ride and 
My Bundle of Love (Gene Austin) 
20124 Girl Friend and Mountain Greenery 
20137 Pretty Little Dear and Get Away, 
Old Man, Get Away 
20462 Crazy Words, Crazy Tune and 
High. High. High Up in the Hi 14s 
20486 My Lady and Sunny Disposish 
20715 Frankie and Johnny and Abdul 
Abulbul Amir 

20919 Bye-Bye, Pretty Baby and Some 
Day You’ll Say "O. K." (Jim Miller 
and Charlie Farrell) 

21029 Da Da Da, My Darling and 'S’ 
Wonderful 

21091 I Miss You, Lize and That Old 
Wooden Rocker 

21098 Wake Nocodemus and Lonesome 
Road (Gene Austin) 

21108 Bohunkus and Kingdom Coming- 
21430 Song of the Prune and Down in 
de Cane Brake 

21466 No News; or What Killed the Dog? 
(remake of original 1909 version by 
Nat M, Wills) and The Three Trees 
(remake of 1912 version by Tom Mc- 
Naugh ton) 

21579 Dolan's Poker Party and O'Hooli- 
gan’s Ball 1 

2166S Jack is Every Inch a Sailor and 
Bride's Lament 


Women From Her 

21899 Road to Vicksburg and King of 
Borneo 

22021 Pligh Silk Hat and a Gold-Top 
Walking Cane and Mountains Ain't No 
Place for Bad Men 

22154 Return of the Gay Caballero and 
A Tale of the Ticker 
22323 Donald, the Dub and And Then He 
Took Up Golf 

22423 Down By the Railroad Track and 
Around the Corner 

224 82 Return of Abdul Abulbul Amir and 
I'm Betting the Roll on Roamer 
22579 Three Little Words and I Miss a 
Little Miss 

22630 Would You Like to Take a Walk? 
(duet with Julia Sanderson) and One 
Little Raindrop 

22859 I'm a Specialist and Lady of My 
Dreams 

22943 Rhymes and Plink! Plonk! I Pluck 
My Guitar 

23515 Foolish Facts and What Kind of 
a Noise Annoys an Oyster? 

24091 Granny’s Old Armchair and Gum 
Tree Canoe 

24092 Little Brown Jug and Life is Only 
a Merry-Go-Round 

V-40214 I Don't Work for a Living and 
Tramp. Tramp, Tramp, Keep On a’ 
Trampin' 

(NOTE — Crumit also sang the refrain in 
Victor No. 21647, "Just a Night for Medi- 
tation.’’ by Nat Shilkret and the Victor 
Orchestra, coupled with "If You Don't 
Love Me.” by Johnny Hamip’s Seren- 
ades. He was an end man and sang 
"Abraham Lincoln Jones” on 12- inch 
Record 35961, "Minstrel Show of 1929.’’ 
Crumit was also master of ceremonies 
on a 10-inch Victor dealers' demonstra- 
tion record, DL-5-B, issued in 1931 to 
give a sampling of the new long playing 
records.) 

Crumit records, pressed from Victor mat- 
rices and issued. 1926-1934, by the Gram- 
ophone Company, Ltd., of England. 
(The last five double-faced records 
in this series were never issued in 
the United States.) 

B2293 I’m Sittin’ On Top of the World 
and Sweet Child (Gene Austin) 

B2325 Billy Boy and Thanks for the 
Buggy Ride 

B2526 Girl Friend and Mountain Green- 
ery 

B2620 Bye, Bye, Pretty Baby and Some 
Day You'll Say "O. IC" (Jim Miller— 
Charlie Farrell) 

B2712 Bohunkus and Kingdom Coming 
B2787 Song of the Prune and Down in 
de Cane Brake 

B2S59 No News and The Three Trees 
B2921 Bride's Lament and You're a Real 
Sweetheart (Sam Coslow) 

B3054 Gay Caballero and Jack Is Every 
Inch a Sailor 

B3065 Road to Vicksburg and King of 
Borneo 

B320S Abdul Abulbul Amir and Get 
Away. Old Man. Get Away 
B3234 Dolan's Poker Party and O’Hooli- 
gan's Ball 

B3269 Return of the Gay Caballero and 
Frankie and Johnny 

B3419 Donald the Dub and And Then He 
Took Up Golf 

B3528 Around the Corner and Down By 
the Railroad Track 

B3569 I'm Bettin’ the Roll On Roamer 
Return of Abdul Abulbul Amir 
B3722 Three Little Words and I Miss a 
Little Miss 

B3S33 One Little Raindrop and Would 
You Like to Take a Walk? (duet with 
Julia Sanderson) 

B3SS3 Foolish Facts and What Kind of 
Noise Annoys an Oyster? 

B4059 Granny’s Old Arm-Chair and Little 
Brown Jug 

B4102 Lady of My Dreams and I’m a 
Specialist 

B433I I’m In Love With Susan and 
Grandson of Abdul Abulbul Amir 
B4356 They're Always Together and Veg- 
etable Blues 

B4441 My Girl Ran Away — parts 1 and 2 
B8032 Antonio Pasquale Ramonio and 
Wrap Me Up in My Tarpaulin 
B8075 King of Zulu and Riding Down 
From Bangor 


DECCA RECORDS BY FRANK CRUMIT 
10-INCH (1934-1942) 

113 Gay Caballero and Frankie and John- 
ny 

114 Abdul Abulbul Amir and Gus Ed- 
wards Medley 

205 Harry Von Tilzer Medley — parts 1 
and 2 

313 Pig Got Up and Slowly Walked 
Away and The Dashing Marine 

475 There’s No One With Endurance 
Like the Man Who Sells Insurance and 
Whoa, Josephine 

1697 Josephine and Connie’s Got Connec- 
tions in Connecticut 

1708 Old Apple Tree and I Can’t Stand 
Sitting in a Cell 

1729 Sissy and Nettie is the Nitwit of 
the Networks 

1749 Girl With the Paint On Her Face 
and Sunday in the Park 
Decca Album 245, "Frank Crumit 
and Julia Sanderson in a Group of 
Famous Song Hits From Their Best 
Known Musical Comedies": 

18154 Sweet Lady and Hello! I’ve Been 
looking for You 

18155 Same Sort of Girl and We'll Never 
Grow Old 

18156 You’re Here and I’m Here and 
Bring Me a Rose (solo by Miss Sander- 
son) 

18157 They Didn’t Believe Me and The 
Girl With a Brogue (both solos by 
Julia Sanderson) . . . "They Didn't 
Believe Me" is currently available on 
Decca Long-Playing Record DL 6019, 
"Memorable Moments in Musical Com- 
edy." 


BRIEFS 

From the glittering world of tin- 
sel and film, to the down-to-earth 
capes and sounds on our Eastern 
Coast, the peonle of this great land 
have hobbies of some kind. 

Lovely Marta Toren, a Hollywood 
actress, collects photos of the actors 
with whom she has worked. She also 
collects miniature animals. 


Dr. Ralph G. Bussler, Boston, 
Mass., makes toy soldiers of the 
Civil War period. He has sold more 
that 5,000 to collectors, hobby shops, 
and stores. 


Another Californian, Edward C. 
Schmidt, has a fabulous collection of 
pencils. There are around 3,500 speci- 
mens, and one which he made him- 
self that measures eleven feet, ten 
and one-half inches long. 


On and on it goes! Old ballot col- 
lections, hand carved pipes, rabbit 
figurines, Oriental art, tape meas- 
ures disguised as figurines ; every- 
thing from the weird to the unique; 
antique to ultra modern. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Albert Benzler 

By JIM WALSH 


NOTE — This article is dedicated 
to two of my friends . One is Clar- 
ence A. Ferguson, of Merrill, Wis., 
a veteran dealer in Edison products, 
who was also a friend of Albert Ben- 
zler*s and who for years has urged 
me to write a sketch of that versatile 
musician's life. The other is Eugene 
Ccurbaugh, Jr., an attorney and bus- 
iness man, who recently moved to 
Roanoke, Virginia, from Newark, 
New Jersey , the city where Albert 
Benzler was born and died. With- 
out Mr. Carbaugh' s help 1 still would 
not have enough information about 
Benzler to put my notes into print. 

From the standpoint of obtaining 
adequate information, this has been 
one of the most difficult tasks I 
have ever undertaken. 

Although at the time of writing — 
June 2, 1953 — Albert Benzler had 
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been dead less than twenty years and 
even though he was a noted musi- 
cian in his heyday, the details of his 
life have become so obscure that I 
have found it well nigh impossible 
to obtain sufficient data on which 
to base an article concerning him. 

There are still gaps in my infor- 
mation. I don't know the names of 
Benzler's parents, whether he had 
any brothers or sisters, any of the 
details of his early life or whether 
his second wife, who survived him, 
is living. I don't even know what 
the middle initial, W., in his name 
stands for. But HOBBIES readers 
are chiefly interested in artists' re- 
cording careers, and thanks to investi- 
gation that has extended over a good 
many years, I hope to write a pass- 
able account of Albert Benzler's 
achievements. 

For a time my chief stumbling 
block was the refusal of either the 
Bureau of Vital 'Statistics in New- 
ark or the New Jersey State Health 
Department at Trenton to send me a 
copy of Benzler's death certificate. 
This was refused on the ground that 
I, not being a relative of the deceased 
person, had no legal right to a cer- 
tificate. 

Then, fortunately for me, Eugene 
Carbaugh, Jr., a native of Kansas 
City, Mo., and a graduate of the 
University of Virginia, came into 
my life. Gene Carbaugh arrived in 
Roanoke as head of a group which is 
building two huge parking garages 
to help ease the city's traffic prob- 
lems. He and his associates had al- 
ready constructed a similar garage, 
which is in successful operation at 
Newark, where Gene lived for a good 
many years before coming to Roa- 
noke and liking Southwest Virginia 
so much he decided to make it his 
home. 

One day, as part of my news edit- 
ing work at Radio-TV Station WSLS, 
I phoned to Mr. Carbaugh for infor- 
mation concerning the first parking 
garage. Then, with what has since 
struck me as a considerable amount 
of gall, I asked if he would do me 
a big favor the next time he went to 
Newark. I explained that for years 
I had been trying to assemble in- 
formation enough to write a bio- 
graphical sketch about a musician, 
Albert Benzler, who had died in 
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Newark some years before, but had 
been stymied because of the bureau- 
cratic refusal to let me have a copy 
of his death certificate. 

My plight seemed to bring out the 
Good Samaritan in Gene Carbaugh, 
a warm-hearted gentleman by nature. 
He swore that if there was a copy 
of that certificate in Essex county, 
I should have it. Since he is an 
extremely busy man of large af- 
fairs, I really didn't expect him to 
think any more about it, but I 
didn't fully comprehend Mr. Car- 
baugh 's energy, enthusiasm and zeal 
in what he considered a good cause. 
Not long afterward, he called me up 
and said he had inquired at Newark, 
only to be referred, as I had been, to 
State headquarters at Trenton. This 
busy man had then driven to Trenton, 
solely with the big-hearted desire to 
help my research work. He was told 
a copy of the death certificate would 
be immediately sent to me and that 
it might also be possible to send one 
of Benzler's birth certificate. 

Several weeks passed, but the cer- 
tificate didn’t come. Evidently some 
Higher Up had again intervened to 
keep the harmless information con- 
tained in that printed form away 
from me. But now Gene Carbaugh 
was getting mad at being balked. 
He went back to Newark and this 
time, thanks to his peculiar powers 
of persuasion and his willingness to 
sign an affidavit, he got a copy of 
that death record and gleefully pre- 
sented it to me one night when I had 
nearly resigned hope of ever seeing 
it. 

II What the Death Certificate 
Says 

After I obtained the certificate I 
found that it contains disappoint- 
ingly meager information, but it does 
list Albert Benzler's birthdate as 
November 13, 1867, and the day of 
death as February 19, 1934. His 
birthplace is given as Newark and 
the place where he died as 117 
Bank street. Benzler was 66 years, 
three months and six days old when 
he succumbed to what the certificate 
calls “sudden death in a grocery 
store." I believe, however, that 117 
Bank street was his home address 
rather than that of the grocery. The 
city medical examiner, C. G. Berar- 
dinelli, set down the cause of death 


as “hypertensive cardio-renal dis- 
ease." A physician who happened to 
be with Mr. Carbaugh when he 
handed me the certificate interpreted 
this as meaning a combination of 
heart and kidney disease involving 
hyper-tension and resulting in a 
blood clot that was the cause of 
Benzler's sudden passing. The certi- 
ficate, from the office of Newark’s 
City Clerk, Harry S. Reichenstein, 
also says Benzler was married but 
doesn't give his wife's name. 

Ill Help From Clarence Ferguson 

Clarence Ferguson, as a long-time 
friend and admirer of Albert Benz- 
ler's, has been able to give me some 
help. When I wrote him the glad 
news that Eugene Carbaugh had 
brought me the long wanted death 
certificate, my Wisconsin friend, al- 
though grieving because of the re- 
cent death of his wife, found time 
to reply: 

Dear Friend Jim: Glad to hear that 
you have a little more on A1 W. Benzler. 
Sorry it doesn’t give more. For a fellow 
who was as well known as A1 was, it 
is hard to believe his life is such a 
blackout. The Orange Lodge of Elks 
should know him well, as he was an old 
member, and the Union of Newark 
should know him as he was one who 
started it. It is odd that his wife's name 
is not listed. She was his second wife. 
His first passed away some years ago. 
The second one did not know him in 
his recording days. 

He started out as a doctor and went 
through school, but gave it up for music. 
He played in the orchestra in one of the 
theaters in Newark for years, after the 
U. S. Phonograph Company closed out. 

In an earlier letter, Mr. Ferguson 
had written: 

After Al died his second wife sold 
the home. Al lived in Newark about 
two blocks from the Orange and Newark 
city line... I used to see his name a lot 
in the Elks paper, back around 1929-30. 
My father was an Elk. I have a letter 
from Al in which he lambasts the 
Edison Company. He was to have been 
the musical director, but the know-it- 
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all "musical clique* ’ put a wrench In the 
machinery. 

Some of the points touched on by 
Clarence Ferguson call for a bit of 
comment. I wrote to the Elks Lodge, 
but received no reply. My luck with 
the musician’s union was somewhat 
better. On March 13, 1951, Matty 
Franklin, secretary of Local 16, 
wrote : 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Albert Benzler was 
made a member of Lo>cal 16, A. F. of 
M., Newark, prior to 1917, We have no 
records beyond that date. He played for 
many years at the Empire Theater, 
then called Miner’s... He was a member 
of the Board of Directors of Local 16 
for many years. I do not know his rel- 
atives. Perhaps Mr. Leo Cluesmann, 220 

JIM WALSH 
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Mt, Pleasant Avenue, Newark, could 
furnish some further information. 

I wrote to Mr. Cluesmann, who is 
secretary of the American Federation 
of Musicians, but received only a 
briefly courteous reply: “ . . . Re- 
garding* the late Albert Benzler, re- 
gret that I am unable to furnish the 
information you desire. I have de- 
layed this reply in hopes that some- 
where I might obtain some informa- 
tion, but to no avail.” 

The librarian of the Newark News 
informed he couldn’t find an obituary 
notice of Benzler in the paper’s 
“morgue. ” And a check of the New- 
ark and Orange directories revealed 
no mention of Mrs. Benzler, who, if 
she is still living, may have remar- 
ried. Mr. Ferguson’s references to 
Benzler’s criticising Edison and to 
the “closing out” of the U. S. Record 
Company will be explained at the 
proper places in my account of Benz- 
ler’s recording career. He appears to 
have been associated with only two 
phonograph firms - Edison (then 
known as the National Phonograph 
Company) for ten years or more, 
and the concern which made U. S. 
Indestructible cylinders, from 1909 to 
1913. When U. S. went out of busi- 
ness, Benzler, who was its musical 
director, the post he had expected to 
hold with Edison, ceased to be active 
as a recording artist. He is almost 
unique in that he apparently never 
made a disc record, unless he played 
in some band or orchestra. As far 
as I know, his solo work never was 
recorded on flat records — but I have 
long since learned not to make dog- 
matic statements on any subject deal- 
ing with the phonograph industry! 

IV Eaoiy Recording Days 

Just when Albert Benzler’s first 
association with Thomas A. Edison’s 
record making activities began is 
something I haven’t learned. How- 
ever, he appears in that famous 
group photo of forty-two Edison art- 
ists taken near the Edison laboratory 
in 1900. He is No. 22 in the picture 
and is described as a pianist. Al- 
though only in his early thirties, he 
looked, judged by present-day stand- 
ards, considerably older, and to me 
resembles a studious German profes- 
sor. The cast of his face seems un- 
mistakably Germanic. His expression 
is thoughtfully serious, he wears a 
mustache and his eyes are shaded 
by heavy spectacles. If he were 
known in advance as a musician, he 
might easily enough be taken as a 
scholarly exponent of Bach, Beeth- 
oven and Brahms rather than as a 
specialist in ragtime piano playing 
who had obtained much of his pro- 
fessional experience in a burlesque 
house. 

Although Benzler is shown in this 
1900 picture, I have not been able 
to find his name in any Edison 
record catalog issued before the mid- 
dle of 1903. His first solo- record 
apparently was a two-minute cylin- 
der, 8462, “Alita (Wild Flower),” 
issued in August, 1903, and it was an 
orchestra bells solo rather than a 
piano number. Throughout his 
career, it was a player of bells and 
xylophone rather than as pianist that 


the versatile A1 was best known to 
the Edison public. 

However, Benzler’s greatest serv- 
ice to Edison from the time he first 
became a member of the recording 
staff, back in the ’90 ’s, was as a 
piano player. Just how he happened 
to join Edison is not known to me, 
but it seems obvious enough that his 
playing at a Newark theater brought 
him to the company’s attention. The 
large city of Newark is, so to speak, 
in the front yard of the comparative- 
ly small town of West Orange, where 
Edison records were made, and con- 
sequently Benzler’s engagement was 
only natural. 

Just as Bach, Beethoven and 
Brahms are known as the three “B’s” 
of fine music, so Edison had as ac- 
companists five pianists whose names 
began with B. They included Fred 
Bachman, an excellent musician who 
was born in Europe and obtained his 
training there; Frank P. Banta, who 
also directed bands and orchestras 
and died in 1904 at the early age o v f 
33; C. A. A. Booth; John F. Bruck- 
hardt, who, like Benzler, made bells 
and xylophone solos and continued to 
be an Edison staff member through 
most of the Diamond Disc period; 
and, of course, Benzler. Bachman, 
Banta and Booth also worked for 
other companies. Billy Murray has 
told me that Fred Bachman was his 
accompanist when he made his first 
records for Victor. Booth made one 
or two Victor piano solos. 

Actually, Edison’s fondness for 
pianists whose names began with B. 
was not restricted to these five. Karel 
Bondman was the first master of the 
keyboard to make four-minute Am- 
ber ol cylinder records. Until Sergei 
Rachmaninoff began recording for 
Edison in 1918, the only Edison disc 
piano solos were by Albert Spalding’s 
accompanist, Andre Benoist. Charles 
Albert Baker played accompaniments 
Edison records by Arthur Middleton 
and other noted artists, and Frank 
E. Banta, son of the Frank P. Banta 
already mentioned, occasionally did 
Edison accompaniment work and 
played the piano passages in the 1928 
record of George Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue” by the Edisonians. 
Come to think of it, a young lady 
named Bessie Brookhurst accompan- 
ied two 1928 clarinet solos by Felix 
Vevier, When Benzler’s phonograph 
career began, all vocal records had 
piano or occasionally, banjo accom- 
paniments. Most of the piano accom- 
paniments might as well have been 
played by the banjo, for the record- 
ing was nearly always very bad and 
the piano came out more like a banjo 
with a pitch waver than anything 
else. Reproduced electrically. Edison 
two-minute cylinders sound much 
better than discs of the same period 
in most classes of music, but the 
discs beat them on piano tone and 
Victor and Columbia band and or- 
chestra records are usually better 
than the contemporary cylinders. The 
method of recording the piano was 
crude. The instrument stood on a 
platform raised about four feet a- 
bove the floor and the recording horn 
was pointed at the piano’s back, fo- 


cused on the middle and treble notes. 
No effort was made to record the 
bass, which came out only as a blur. 
No pedaling was allowed, and the 
performer played with a thumping, 
staccato touch. After the Diamond 
Discs were introduced, Edison piano 
recording was far better than that 
of any other company and was virtu- 
ally perfect from about 1921 on. 

Edison himself in the 1920’s at- 
tributed the superior quality of his 
piano recordings to the “advantage” 
he enjoyed because of having defec- 
tive hearing. He said; “The phono- 
graph never would have been what 
it now is and for a long time has 
been if I had not been deaf. Being 
deaf, my knowledge of sounds had 
been developed till it was extensive 
and I knew that I was not, and no 
one else was, getting overtones. . . 
Deafness, pure and simple, was re- 
sponsible for the experimentation 
which perfected the (Edison Dia- 
mond Disc) machine. It took me 
twenty years to make a perfect 
record of piano music because it is 
full of overtones. I now can do it — 
just because I’m deaf.” 

A small red-bound book, “The C. 
W. N. Handbook of the Phonograph,” 
written by C. W. Noyes and publish- 
ed in 1901, before the gold moulded 
process was introduced, contains an 
interesting drawing, showing three 
singers — Grace Spencer, Arthur 
Collins and Joe Natus (the latter 
said by Clarence Ferguson to have 
been related to Benzler) — “making 
records of their popular selections 
listed among the trios.” When I re- 
ceived this book, I was astonished 
by this picture because I had never 
before heard that Grace Spencer 
(Mrs. Grace Spencer Doolittle, who 
died, aged 80, in New York on Aug- 
ust 13, 1942) had sung with Collins 
and Natus. Her trio work was sup- 
posed to have been restricted to sing- 
ing with Harry Macdonough and Wil- 
liam F. Hooley in the Lyric Trio 
after Estella Louise Mann left that 
organization, and I have never seen 
any Edison catalog in which Spencer- 
Collins-Natus records are listed. 

The pianist, sitting on an elevated 
“throne,” with his back to the sing- 
ers, is probably Benzler. He unmis- 
takably is shown in another illustra- 
tion of Byron G. Harlan singing 
into several horns. Harlan used to 
maintain he was the first singer 
to record with an orchestral accom- 
paniment instead of the piano, and 
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within a few years after this picture 
was made the orchestra took the 
piano's place almost entirely. But 
Benzler continued to be a use- 
ful man in the Edison recording 
laboratories as a rehearsal special- 
ist. Singers would run over their 
numbers with him at the piano be- 
fore they sang into the horn with 
an orchestral accompaniment. The 
December 15, 1906, Talking Machine 
World contains an article devoted to 
an account of the National Phono- 
graph Company's recording studios, 
then in the Knickerbocker Building 
at Fifth Avenue and 16th street, New 
York, and one of the eight picture* 
shows Benzler trying a number with 
a singer who may be Billy Murray. 
In another picture, the ai^tist mak- 
ing a record with orchestra accom- 
paniment is unmistakably John 
Young, while one singing with a 
piano background may be Alnerc 
Campbell. 

V Some Anecdotes of Benzler 

Speaking of Harlan, his recording 
associates used to get a lot of fun 
out of the genial tenor's poor mem- 
ory. He could never remember the 
words of a song, no matter how 
often he sang it, and always had to 
have either the music in his hanas 
or the words printed in big letters 
on a large sheet of cardboard, prop- 
ped against the back of the piano. 
On one occasion — probably during 
the concert given early in 1911 as a 
memorial tribute to Frank C. Stan- 
ley — he was singing “Two Little 
Baby Shoes,” to Benzler’s accom- 
paniment. As usual, the words were 
printed on the cardboard. Then Benz- 
ler decided the audience wasn't hear- 
ing enough piano tone, and opened 
the top of the instrument. This caus- 
ed the cardboard to fall into the foot- 
lights, and burn. Poor Harlan, the 
words completely gone, stood help- 
less, staring blankly, while his 
friends back stage went into hyster- 
ics. After a while, they gained enough 
control to troop onto the stage and 
sing the refrain of the number, to 
Harlan's infinite relief. 

A former member of the Edison 
staff has given me some recollections 
of Benzler that help to bring out 
the human side of the man. He says: 
“I know nothing of Benzler’s music 
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vocal records at auction. Send for 
free interesting lists — C. Brown, 
1375 East 18th St., Brooklyn 30, 
N. Y. a u3825 

WANTED: Transcriptions, Sundav 
Serenade programs, Air-shots, armed 
forces recordings, etc. by "Sammy 
Kaye." also transcriptions, Air - shots 
armed forces recordings etc. by "Ink 
Spots.” — Paul Adams, 30 Vienna Ave., 
Niles, Ohio. je6299 


background or intimate items of his 
career, except that he played in and 
around Newark and was quite pop- 
ular with the band and orchestra 
leaders locally. 

“Benzler was a character. He was 
our house pianist until about 1909 
and was a good musician, playing 
different instruments, including bells 
and xylophone. He made an old wax 
recording of a tune called ‘Violets’ 
with variations that was one of the 
first big sellers of piano records. A 
good piano record was hard to make 
— they always sounded tinpanny. 
Later, of course, with new techniques 
we got fairly good results.” 

Here I interrupt my friend's rem- 
iniscences to say that this Edison 
piano solo, No. 8394, was originally 
recorded in 1903 by Frank P. Banta, 
but was re-recorded in 1907 by Benz- 
ler. This was probably done, not 
because of defects in the original 
master but to take advantage of 
slight improvements in recording 
procedures. When Edison first began 
experimenting with non-breakable 
cylinders as a prelude to developing 
the Blue Amberol, the company made 
a white unbreakable copy of the 
Banta record of “Violets” as a sou- 
venir for his widow. The younger 
Banta, himself a better known pianist 
than his father, displayed it at the 
1948 “John Bieling Day” party. The 
piano record was a “transcription” of 
the popular song by Ellen Wright — 
“transcription” meaning that the 
music was rearranged to be played 
entirely in the higher keys. Now 
back to the former Edison man : 

Benz .used to play at "Waldman's" 
opera house in Newark — a burlesque 
theater — and he always claimed that 
was where he got a knowledge of so 
many tunes, and where he learned to 
fake the accompaniments. Some of the 
performers did a lot of "ad lib" singing 
and the pianist had to be ready for it, 
and Benz certainly was. 

We also had another pianist in the 
'90’s — his name was Bachmann — and 
lie and Benz were always playing jokes 
on each other. I am passing on an in- 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors' items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V 
O’Brien, 402 First Ave., Newtown Square. 
Pennsylvania. o 120061 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
Hats. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man. 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6 
New Jersey. o 122511 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collec- 
tors’ items to just good "listening". 
Large, constantly changing stock. See 
for yourself! Write, or visit. We Buy 
Collections. — Record Collectors Service, 
530 East 83th St., New York 28, N. Y. 
Ja3445 

RARE VOCAL RECORDS: Treasured 
performances by the greatest artists 
available at reasonable prices, Gadski, 
Renaud. Sembrich, Bonci, Tetrazzini, etc. 
Write for interesting free lists. All in- 
quiries promptly answered. — George 
Pluck, Waterloo Village, Grass Lake. 
Micb, mh3065 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 42 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

mh30S4 


THOUSANDS OF USED RECORDS, all 
varieties. Send wants. Stanley Brile, 3914 
Van Buren, Culver City, Calif. ja3652 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? "Price Guide” lists 7,500 numbers, 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange. 826 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. my6238 


FOR SALE: Regina Symphonium, 
Stella, Mira, Olympic discs. — Harry 
Brody, 1972 72nd St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

mhl24201 


Fifty years of popular vocal re- 
cords; Monarch, Victor, Grand Prize, 
Columbia and many others. Every 
Pioneer Recording Artist represented 
in fine condition at the astounding 
price of 50 cents each. Send for free 
“Pops” lists. — Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. ja32301 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, cylinder 
records, catalogs, small horns, recorders, 
reproducers and old flat records over 40 
years old. Bought, sold and exchanged. 
— A. Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 
Virginia. ja6698 


HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cutout 
vocals rare Gold-n Age operatlcs — G&T, 
Fonotipia, etc., hard to get Music Hall, 
musical comedy and personality records, 
unusual band and orchestral Items, all 
may be found on our free mailing lists. 
Write ■ today— Ross Court & Co. (Can- 
ada), 121 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont. 

f66351 


RARE OLD RECORDS: Write for sales 
lists. Operatic, vocal, Instrumental, popu- 
lar, jazz. Collector’s items. — Delano. 349 
Lindenwold, Ambler, Penna. ja340S 


FOR SALE: Edison cylinder phono- 
graphs with horns, $25, Edison Amberol 
machine (built-in horn), $25. 1 Colum- 
bia (disc) machine with wooden horn, 
write. Shipped Express collect. Send 
stamp for list of records — cylinder or 
di?»r to — Copnernolls' Antiques, Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. mh3666 


PHONOGRAPH RECORD COLLEC- 
TION for sale. Consisting of Classical, 
Jazz, Bop, Sweet Dance, Collector’s 
Items, and Limited Editions. In this 
collection are approximately 20,000 - 78 
rpm, 4,000 - 45 rpm, and 6,000 - LP’s. 
95 percent of collection in new condition. 
Bargain Price - $20,000.00. Also will in- 
clude parts for many record shelves and 
a P. A. system If wanted. No lists avail- 
able, but inspection invited by appoint- 
ment. Write — B. Shirar, 1450 Van Ness 
Ave., San Francisco, 9, Calif. 

ja32111 


THE LITTLE MICE SPEAK: "The 
tunes were so wonderful, we ran to the 
village square." The wise old Pied Piper 
knew his music, and knew what to play. 
The irrisistible notes reached every little 
crevice in oid Hammelin Town, the little 
mice could not help, but follow on to the 
land of dreams .And so it is with the 
notes that come from the old original 
discs, recorded by the Great Singers of 
the past. From the magic little sound 
crevices, come the golden tones, the like 
of which will never be found in modern 
re-issues, re-recording, and LPs. Record 
collectors jump with ectasy at the sight 
of those oid original recordings. The de- 
sire to get them is boundless, and the 
true record collector will not rest until 
he finally owns them. We can fulfill thoes 
desires, and make the lot of every record 
collector, whether beginner or advanced, 
a very happy one. Let us be friends, 
write — Record Treasures, 740 E. 183rd 
St., New York 57, N. Y. ja38S62 


SEND FOR LIST of old Red Seal rec- 
ords, fine condition, $1 up. — Corner Shop, 
450 Granite Avenue, E. Milton, Mass. 
jal061 

Auction Sales: Rare and cut-out 
vocal (G. & T., Zonophone, Polydor) 
and instrumental records. Free lists. 
— Arthur May, 85 Clarkson Ave., 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mhl28022 
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cident that was told me about 1902. It 
seems both Benz and Bach used to 
take off their shoes and wear slippers 
when playing. The shoes were left at 
the side of the pianos so as to be handy 
when they were ready to quit. It is told 
that one day Benz drove a nail through 
the soles of Bach's shoes and fastened 
them to the floor. When Bach finished 
he got up from the piano, dropped off 
his slippers and slid one foot into a 
shoe. When he tried to raise the shoe 
to tie it he couldn't budge it. Then he 
found it nailed and then there was a 
wild man. 

In 1908 or 1909 Benzler left us to go 
into the record business with a couple 
of others. One of them was Frank Hof- 
bauer, our experimental mechanic. They 
made a four-minute record — the U. S. 
Everlasting— but they did not last 
long. After they busted up, Hofbauer 
went with Brunswick and was one of 
their recording men. He got up the 
idea of using a continuing groove at the 
end of the regular disc record groove. 
This groove made a couple more turns 
and ended in a circle. The idea was 'that 
after the record was played you did 
not have to jump up to raise the repro- 
ducer; It just continued in the extra 
grooves until it hit the circle. 

It is this eccentric or run-out groove 
that makes automatic record changers 
possible today. 

When the New York Edison recording 
studios were moved to 79 Fifth Avenue 
on February 1, 1908, we had a couple of 
studio pianos on one truck, and Benzler 
went along to see that they were hand- 
led right. When we got to the building 
and got one of the pianos on the freight 
elevator, Benz lifted the lid and started 
playing on the trip to the eighteenth 
floor, then went down for the second 
one and also played going up. When 
they got to the top the elevator operator 
remarked to Benz, "Any man who can 

play the piano like you is a d 

chump to stick to the moving business." 
Benz got a great kick out of this ob- 
servation. 

Benzler lived at the boundary line 
between Newark and East Orange — 
think it was 17th street, near Central 
avenue — and in East Orange. Harvey 
Emmons, one of our recording tech- 
nicians who used to make chimes records 
(he also recorded under the name of 
Henry Nesbit) at one time was a tenant 
of Benzler. Most of this neighborhood 
is now a negro one. . .Most of Benz’s old 
pals have passed on. We have many 
stories of him, but not details of his 
background. Benz was a member of the 
Musicians’ Union in Newark. Beslaes 
playing in the orchestra at Waldman’s, 
he also played in Proctor’s and other 
theaters, and in local bands. Most of 
his outside work was at night, and he 
had days free for recording. 

Benz had a daughter, Viola, who mar- 
ried. Don’t recall her marriage namo 
nor if she is still living. 

When I frst came with the Company, 
the elder Frank Banta was with us, but 
because of illness he had to quit and 
passed away a short time later... I be- 
lieve the studio bought a bunch of his 
music from his widow, but this has 
gone with all the rest of our music and 
arrangements. I don’t recall his son 
playing for us, but I did hear of him — 
many of the singers used to tell about 
him playing accompaniments when they 
recorded elsewhere. You refer to his 
ability to play accompaniments without 
benefit of sheet music, and another one 
that could do this was A1 Benzler. AM 
you had to do was give him a hint of 
the words or tune and he went ahead 
and played it. He said he learned when 
he played in the burlesque house. On 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime,, everything. 
Catalog 15c. — Fore’s 3151 High, Denver 
5. Colorado. o 124201 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Loa Angeles 
12, California. mh3863 


the same lines, Eugene Jaudas ana 
Justus Ring staged competitions during 
waiting times when records were being 
made. Both played violin and one would 
start a tune, play a few bars, and the 
other would have to pick it up and con- 
tinue for a few more bars. They didn’t 
use current tunes, but tried more or less 
unknown ones. The Idea was to get 
something the other couldn’t play. Some 
of the other musicians listening couldn’t 
follow and admitted it, but I don’t know 
that Jaudas or Ring ever got stuck. One 
had got his training at Tony Pastor’s 
and the other at Itoster and Bial’s. 

This really happened. We were re- 
cording a song and in one part chimes 
were to be heard in the distance for 
three or four bars. To get the distant 
effect we had placed the chime stand 
by the door in an adjacent room with 
the door partly closed. After everything 
was set we started on the last master 
— but when the chimes were supposed 
to ring there was no sound. Walter 
Miller, who happened to be in the re- 
cording room at the time, looked behind 
the door to see what was wrong, and 
there was Benz in a chair fast asleep. 
After waking him we started and finish- 
ed the master O. IC. Miller didn’t bawl 
Benz out, but the ribbing he got from 
the singers and musicians for a long 
time after didn’t make Benz too happy. 


VI Benzler’ s Edison Cylinders 

Albert Benzler’s activities as a 
recorder of Edison bell and xylo- 
phone solos do not call for extended 
comment. Before he began making 
orchestra bells records in 1903, the 
Edison bells soloist was Edward F. 
Rubsam, a Newark musician who 
soon afterwards became an exclusive 
Columbia artist and played in the 
Columbia band and orchestra a goou 
many years. Charles P. Lowe, wno 
seems to have been the pioneer of 
all xylophone record makers, had 
played for Edison in the ’90’s. He 
was succeeded by J. Frank Hopkins, 
and Benzler in turn took Hopkins’ 
place. Many of the Hopkins titles 
were popular, but by 1908 Benzler 
had remade them all. Among these 
were “Down Where the Wurzburger 
Flows Medley” (8412) , “I Have 
Grown So Used to You” (8005) and 
“Mr. Dooley Medley” (8366). Benz- 
ler’s original recordings were of the 
same type, mostly collections of pop- 
ular songs, of which No. 8931, “Come 
Take a Trip in My Airship Medley” 
and 9044, “Down in Blossom Kow 
Medley,” are typical, and a sprinkling 
of marches. His bell solos were less 
of a strictly popular nature, and he 
and “Henry Nesbit” made two bells 
and chime duets — 8912, “Monastery 
Bells,” and 8956, “A Summer 
Dream.” Benzler and James W. 
Hager also played a very popular 
bells and xylophone duet version of 
Theodore Morse’s great 1904 hit, 
“Blue Bell.” 

In January, 1907, the second Edi- 


MUSIC BOXES 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina, 
Criterion. Mira Monarch, New Century, 
Orphenion, Folyphon, Stella, Symphonion, 
Thorens. State size wanted. Lists. — Insley 
C. Looker, South Maple Ave., Basking 
Ridge. New Jersey. mh3084 


Wanted: Old music boxes, larger 
types, also items of the Old West. — 
George Trambitas, 3126 Elliot Ave, 
Seattle 1, Wash. jel20291 


son gold moulded cylinder of a piano 
solo was issued, No. 9437, Benzler’s 
transcription, or transposition, of 
“Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms.” The description in 
The New Phonogram sounds rather 
jubilant: 

This Is a record that will be greeted 
by many expressions of satisfaction by 
phonograph owners everywhere. Ever 
since we put out the transcription or 
"Violets" we have had hundreds of calls 
for more piano solos. We are learning 
more about piano recording than we 
once knew and have no hesitancy in 
ol aiming that this is the beat piano 
record ever put on the market. Like 
"Violets” it Is a transposition and In 
its rewritten form is admirably suited 
to the piano. Mr. Benzler Is quite as 
much of an artist on the piano as he is 
on the xylophone and bolls, and gives & 
splendid rendition of this well known 
ballad. 

Compositions for piano recording 
use were still being rewritten, it 
will be seen, in order to avoid the 
bass notes. In October there was an- 
other Benzler piano solo: 

9663. CHAPEL IN THE WOODS. 
In accordance with the many requests 
for another piano solo, we have had Mr. 
Benzler make this record. It is played 
with his usual brilliancy of execution, 
and will be a welcome addition to the 
others he has made. It was composed by 
Gustave Lange. 

Edison began making the four- 
minute Amberol cylinders late in 
1908, but Benzler was represented 
by only one of these longer records. 
It was included in the first list and 
was No. 9, “Light as a Feather.” The 
description said it was “by far the 
most elaborate bells solo ever at- 
tempted.” 

VII Benzler and U. S. Records 

A few months after Edison intro- 
duced his “longer-playing” cylinders, 
Benzler left the inventor’s company 
to become musical director of the 
U. S. Phonograph Company, whose 
recording laboratory seems to have 
been in Newark, although its sales 
offices and manufacturing plant were 
at 1013 Oregon Avenue, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Perhaps he had become con- 
vinced that the fragile cylinders 
made by Edison were steadily losing 
ground in competition with the 
stronger, more convenient discs, but 
that there was still a good future 
for an unbreakable cylinder. And, 
as Clarence Ferguson has said, his 
decision to change jobs also was 
influenced by the fact that he had 
not been appointed Edison’s musical 
director. 

The U. S. Everlasting record was 
made under patents controlled by 
Varian M. Harris, who, with Edmund 
A. Balm, had started the Indestruct- 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED instruments. 
Also buy and repair. Reasonable prices. 
— C-sharp Hobby Shop, 415 S. Diamond, 
Grand Raoids, Mich. je6445 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS: Latest hits 
and old favorites. Send for free list. 
Player material, parts, service. — Burrell 
Armstrong, 222 S, Vassar, Wichita 8, 
Kansas. dl22741 
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ible Phonograph Record Company in 
Chicago in 1900. His process of mak- 
ing a cylinder virtually non-break- 
able and wearproof consisted of using 
a thin layer of celluloid mounted 
on a filler of wax impregnated wood 
pulp. From the standpoint of dura- 
bility and tone quality, most of the 
U. S. Everlasting records were ex- 
cellent, and a great many leading 
popular artists sang and played for 
them. 

A story has made the rounds that 
Mr. Edison was so incensed at Benz- 
ler’s leaving his company he ordered 
all Benzler records stricken from the 
catalog and the moulds destroyed. 
The story is fiction. Stung into 
action by loss of business to the 
disc record companies and to the 
Indestructible and TJ. S. Everlasting 
cylinder's, Edison issued his own un- 
breakable Blue Amberols in the fall 
of 1912. But up to that time Benzler 
records continued to be listed. They 
included the four-minute bells solo; 
15 two -minute bells solos; three 
piano numbers; six xylophone solos; 
the two bells and chimes duets by 
Benzler and Nesbit, and the "Blue 
Bell” duet by Benzler and Hager. 

Mr. Ferguson comments : 

Edison thought a lot of Al. It was the 
gang that passed on the records that Al 
had no love for. 

After his U. S. record days, one of Al’s 
friends had him come to the Lab one 
day to make a test recording along with 
other players. When the record was 
done they sent for Edison, who came in- 
to the room and went over to the 
machine to hear the recording. When 
it came to the xylophone part, Mr. 
Edison turned and looked over the play- 
ers, then came over to Al and said, 
“Why, hello, Al, where have you been?- 
He wanted to know how he was and 
what he was doing. He knew by the 
playing that it was Benzler. 

I told Al he shouild have told Edison 
what had happened years back. “Oh, 
that is all long gone now, and in the 
past, so why bring it up?" he told me. 

According to Mr. Ferguson, when 
Benzler decided to leave Edison he 
went to a friend of his, Charles 
Daab, who also was a bells and 
xylophone virtuoso, and suggested 
that he try for Benzler’s job at 
Edison. Daab did, and made records 
for the company for several years. 
Another friend of Daab’s recalls that 
this talented performer, who has been 
dead a good many years, was one of 
the few persons who could sign his 
name in musical notation. He used 
to write C. DAAB for fun in this 
way with musical notes on a staff. 

Benzler’s name also became prom- 
inent in the U. S. Everlasting record 
catalog. The one for October, 1912, 
issued just as the Edison Blue Am- 
berols were appearing, includes three 
four-minute bell solos and one four- 
minute xylophone number by him. 
There were also nine two-minute bell 
solos and eight numbers on the xylo- 


PIANOS— ORGANS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: JEstey organ, 1890, walnut 
fancy case, excellent condition through- 
out. Chickering square piano, .made about 
1839, 73-note scale, walnut cleaned down 
to natural wood, playing condition. Stein- 
way square piano, 1870, good condition 
throughout. Come haul the above three 
instruments away for $260. — Sannebeck 
Music Co., 1425 E, Liberty St., Mexico, 
Mo. jal804 


phone. Even more interesting, there 
were two-minute piano recordings 
of "Believe Me If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms” and “Black and 
White Rag.” 

However, I believe that before the 
U. S. Company went out of business, 
Benzler must have made many more 
piano solos. I am sure that as a child 
I had never seen a catalog of the 
then defunct U. S. Company, but the 
pencil tablet in which I began the 
catalog of my imaginary Walsh 
Talking Machine Company contains 
a long list of piano solos by Benzler. 
I can’t recall how I learned that he 
was a pianist or where I obtained the 
titles of the l'ecords I catalogued. 
Possibly someone had given me an 
old Montgomery Ward catalog con- 
taining lists of U. S. Records. (I 
think they may also have been sold 
by the Charles William stores.) At 
any rate, I considered Benzler my 
"official staff pianist” and offered 
many records, mostly of the rag- 
time type, by the gifted player. 

Benzler played the piano accom- 
paniment for Fred Van Eps’ U. S. 
banjo records, and I have also dis- 
covered an unusual selection which 
should be added to the list of records 
by Vess L. Ossman and George and 
Audley Dudley, which I published 
some months ago. On two-minute 
record No. 323, Vess Ossman, one 
of the Dudleys (presumably Audley) 
and Benzler played a banjo-mando- 
lin piano version of "Dixie Girl.” 
This record must have been made 
around 1910, after the Dudley Bro- 
thers supposedly had ended their 
business association with "The Banjo 
King” 

Al Benzler accomplished at least 
one noteworthy thing while serving 
as the U. S. Company’s musical di- 
rector and instrumentalist. He made 
a cylinder which may have been play- 
ed more than any other number ever 
recorded. Here is the story of the 
amazing achievement of a record 
that was played 40,444 times on a 
1910 "juke box” as related in the 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


ALL IMPORTED vocal operatic rec- 
ords. Free list on request. Many G&Ts, 
Odeons, Fonotipias, Zonophones, Pathes, 
etc.— Collector's Haven, 1131 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. my6867 

Attention Collectors: Rare (operatic 
vocal records at auction. Send for 
free interesting lists. — C. Brown, 
1375 East 18th St., Brooklyn SO, N. Y. 

ap3825 


PHONOGRAPHS 


WANTED: Edison Stethoscope phono- 
graph, with 6c slot and earphones at- 
tached with rubber tubes. — Harold Warp, 
1100 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 61, 111. 

f 4353 

CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, records, 
catalogs, parts. Bought, sold, exchanged. 
— Nugent, 12 North Third, Richmond, 
Virginia. my6844 


ROLLS— COIN MACHINE 


WANTED: M music rolls for coin oper- 
ated Cremona music machine, will pay 
extra for good rolls. — R. J. Hamilton, 
Star Rt., Tule Lake, California. mh3573 


November Talking Machine World 
of that year; 

What would you think of an invest- 
ment that would yield over 116,000 per 
cent? Wouldn’t it look good to you? The 
following isn’t a bait for “get-rich- 
quickers,” nor an advertisement of gold 
bricks, but the sober recital of facts 
about a U. S. Everlasting Record No. 
223, “Peter Piper March” (xylophone), 
by Albert Benzler. 

This record was placed in a penny 
arcade last March, where it remained 
on a machine equipped with an ordinary 
reproducing sapphire until the middle 
of October. During that time it wew 
played 40,444 times by automatic count, 
and earned for the proprietor of the 
arcade the sum of ?404.44. The record 
cost 35 cents. 

The U. S. Phonograph Company have 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: B'or cylinder phonographs, 
small horns, reproducers, recorders, cat- 
alogs. Slate price postpaid. — Nugent, 12 
North Third, Richmond, Va. my6676 

WANT TO BUY PIANO ROLLS 
for National Automatic piano. Send 
lists and prices. Also want coin-op- 
erated SEEBURG Model "X” EP- 
RESSION PIANO and other coin- 
operated musical instruments. 

B. Shirar, 1450 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco, Calif. f3084 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts. Music boxes, hand rol- 
ler organs, as Celestina and Gem. Roller 
and rolls. Private collector. — Newmann 
Miller, 436 West Colorado Blvd., Glen- 
dale 4, Calif. ja3844 

TOY DISC PHONOGRAPHS WANTED. 
Hand powered or spring motor as Ow- 
ens: (open works) Berliner; National 
Gram-O-phone; Zon-O-phone; Eldridge 
R. Johnson Talking Machine Company, 
models "A", “B”, “C”, “D". Also Mon- 
arch Series. State condition and price. 
— Aaron B. Me Fall, 952 Pleasant St., 
Oak Park. Illinois. mhl20051 

IF YOU LIKE GOOD MUSIC, and have 
a tape recorder, send stamp to — Attic 
Melodies, Box 6, Cornwallvitle, N. Y., 
for Interesting proposition. ja3230l 

WANTED: Harpsichord, vintage of 
1700, (encased harp). — Harold Warp, 
1100 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 61, HI. 

f3652 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct imports, $1.65. Jules Wolff, 
74 Worthstreet, New York. Ja4633 

WANTED GUITARS: Martin Gibson, 
either round-hole or F-hole. Write me 
price and model. Eddie Bell, 101 West 
46th St., New York, 36, N.. Y. ja3614 


INDEX to HOBBIES articles on his- 
torical records from Sept. 1935 through 
Dec. 1963, now available from W. R. 
Moran, 1336 Olive Lane, La Canada, 
California for $1.00. mh3483 


CARDS FOR INDEXING phonograph 
records. Spaces for title, record number, 
vocalist, orchestra, reverse side, and 
musical notes. 100 3x6 cards $1. — ID. H. 
Steere, 1232 Chenango Street, Bingham- 
ton, New York. mh3084 


NICKELODEON ROLLS. All classical 
and operatic. Will play on any electric 
piano that takes an “A” 65 -note roll. 
These rolls are single selections and 
medleys. 50c and $1 per roll. — G. T. 
Merriken, 112 Lynnmoor Dr., Silver 
Spring, Md. jal023 


PHONOGRAPHS: Sixteen Edison, Co- 
lumbia and Victor, $17.60 to $45. Several 
Berliner records recorded 1896, $2 each. 
Victor dog about 12" high, needs paint 
touchup, $5. Beautiful large Olympia 
music box in cherry case with 30 records, 
$160. Want: Edison Opera model (ma- 
hogany case preferred) ; early Edison 
with electric motor; Edison Kinetoscope. 
— Phillips, 843 S. Citrus Ave., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. mh3829 
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on the m ning after the Britist fleet 
had left Fort McHenry, using notes 
he had hurriedly made while a pris- 
oner of the British. The manuscript 
was purchased from the Walters Art 
Gallery for the sum of $26,400. 

* * * 

A special exhibition entitled “Old 
Fashioned Winters” opened in No- 
vember at the New York Historical 
Society. Such things as paintings 
and prints depicting winter scenes 
in New York City as well as sleighs, 
wooden ice skates and other winter 
objects from the society's collection 
are on display. An early American 
room setting displays articles used 
by our ancestors to keep warm, such 
as foot warmer, toddy mug, and 
pewter hot water bottle. The exhibit 
will be on view through February 15. 
* * * 

The Medical Museum of the Arm- 
ed Forces Institute of Pathology, 
Washington, D. C., has assembled 


Opening dates for three major col- 
lections now being installed in three 
wings of The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art that have been reconstructed 
since 1950 were announced recently 
by Francis Henry Taylor, Director. 
Scheduled at intervals during a five- 
month period beginning January, 
1954, openings will return to public 
exhibition some 7,500 masterpieces 
of European painting and decorative 
art in 95 modernized galleries and 
six period rooms. The collections and 
dates of their first public showing 
are: 

THE PICTURE GALLERIES — 
Saturday, Januan-y 9, 1954. 

THE GALLERIES OF MEDIE- 
VAL AND RENAISSANCE ART — 
Friday, February 19, 1954. 

THE GALLERIES OF POST- 
RENAISSANCE DECORA TIVE 

ART AND PERIOD ROOMS—. Fri- 
day, May 7, 1954. 

Also scheduled to open at the Mu- 
seum early in 1954 are a modern 
restaurant with facilities capable of 
seating upwards of 30 0 persons and 
the Grace Rainey Rogers Auditorium 
accommodating an audience of more 
than 750 people. 

Commenting on the initial stage of 
reconstruction, new building and 
reinstallation of the collections at the 
Museum which is now drawing to a 
close, Mr. Taylor said that it would 
involve a total expenditure of ap- 
proximately $9,000,000. 

“This undertaking which has been 
part of the Rehabilitation and Re- 
construction Program of the City of 
New York has been made possible 
by the joint application of funds 
from the City and from private 


an exhibit to show the development 
of the X-Ray in war and peace from 
the first simple instrument used by 
the inventor, Dr. Roentgen, to the 
latest developments designed by the 
Armed Forces and the Picker X-Ray 
Corporation for use in Korea. The 
exhibit traces the various scientific 
discoveries which contributed to Dr. 
Roentgen's discovery as well as the 
current progress of the x-ray in 
modern medicine. The exhibit was 
first shown at the Fourth Mid-East- 
ern Conference of X-Ray Techni- 
cians in Washington from November 
13 to 15. The exhibit is to tour the 
major cities of the United States in 
1954. Included in the exhibit is the 
laboratory where Roentgen made his 
discovery of the ray, an eight scene 
diorama which shows the uses to 
which the x-ray has been put by the 
Armed Forces from the Spanish 
American War to Korea, to mention 
just a few of the highlights of the 
exhibit. 


sources,” Mr. Taylor said. “The 
Metropolitan Museum would like at 
this time to express through the 
kindness of the press its deep ap- 
preciation of the* generosity of the 
City and the individuals who have 
made this program possible. The 
Museum is indebted particularly to 
the three Mayor's under whose ad- 
ministrations this program has been 
planned and executed; to the Com- 
missioner of Parks, the Honorable 
Robert Moses, who has constantly 
presented the Museum's case to the 
Board of Estimate; to the Members 
of the Board of Estimate themselves; 
and to the Museum's Trustees, both 
elective and ex-officio.” 

The rehabilitation of the three 
oldest wings of the Metropolitan 
from basement to roof, the construc- 
tion of a new unit linking the North 
Wing of the building fronting on 
Fifth Avenue with the Morgan and 
American Wings to the west in Cen- 
tral Park, and the cost of the various 
installations will account for 
$7,700,000 the Director said. Of this, 
the City of New York appropriated 
approximately $3,100,000, including 
$400,000 of deferred maintenance. The 
remainder was from the museum in- 
cluding funds accumulated for the 
building program during and follow- 
ing the ^5th Anniversary Campaign 
of 1945-46. 

“The construction and equipment 
of the new auditorium involving 
$1, 150,000,” Mr. Taylor said, is be- 
ing derived entirely from the Mu- 
seum's private funds, a sizable por- 
tion coming from the estate of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 43) 


Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 

the record now on exhibition at their 
general offices in Cleveland, where it 
is played in comparison with new records 
of the same selection and from the 
same matrix. They are confident in 
asserting that absolutely no difference 
can be. detected in th reproductions, 
and that a microscope fails to detect 
any traces of wear on the surface of 
the record... It Is in perfect condition, 
the company claims, to be played 60.000 
times more... A run of 40.444 playing ib 
equivalent to continous running day 
and night for 56 days. The sapphire on 
the reproducer travels 194.8 feet to play 
this record once. In playing it 40,444 
times the sapphire travelled 7,878,491 
feet, or 14,921.3 miles. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing 
about this achievement is the fact 
that xylophone records, because of 
their sharp “pingy" notes, wore out 
more rapidly on ordinary wax cylin- 
ders than any other kind of music. 
No wonder, Edison, the grooves of 
whose four-minute Amberols quickly 
broke down, decided he'd have to put 
out an unbreakable, wearproof record 
himself! And just imagine trying 
to get 40,444 plays out of a present- 
day “juke box” disc! 

IX Finale 

That brings us to the end of the 
story of Albert Benzler. Edison is 
said to have threatened the U. S. 
Company, which made cylinder pho- 
nographs as well as records, with 
suit for infringement of patents. The 
company, unable to buck competition 
from the Blue Amberols, and financi- 
ally unable to withstand expensive 
litigation went out of business in 
1913. 

In turn, that, as far as I know, 
ended Albert Benzler's phonograph 
career. He continued to play in New- 
ark theaters, bands and orchestras 
and for a time had his own Benzler's 
Band. He remained a prosperous 
musician but not a recording artist 
until his sudden death in 1934. To- 
day, even though the facts of his 
life have become relatively obscure, 
many of his records remain to testify 
to his musical abilities. 


Correction and Addition to 

Frank Crumit Record List 

By JIM WALSH 

One error was made in the Dec- 
ember listing of Columbia records by 
Frank Crumit. No. 3922 shows 
“Sweet One” combined with “That's 
My Baby.” The first title should 
be “Oh, How She Lied To Me.” 

It should also have been mentioned 
that a few of Crumit's Columbia 
discs were dubbed onto the single- 
faced 5V£ Little Wonders that sold 
for a dime in five-and-ten cent stores. 
“So Long, Oo. Long” was one. In 
the absence of a complete Little Won- 
der catalog, it is impossible to give 
a full list of the dubbed Crumit 
numbers. 


Met Announces Opening 
of Major Collections 
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Albert Spalding 

By JIM WALSH 


The country has lost one of its finest 
artists and one of Its best citizens in the 
death of Albert Spalding. He retired 
from the concert field almost three years 
ago, but he continued to be a vital part 
of the intellectual and artistic life of 
his country. He leaves an empty place 
that will not be easily filled. 

His pathway to artistic recognition was 
actually more difficult because of the 
fact that he was so very much an Ameri- 
can. He came of an American business 
family, successful and respected. But in 
his time, indeed for most of his life, 
almost all of the great violin virtuosi 
who were beloved by Americans were 
foreign born. Mr. Spalding won some 
degree of eminence abroad before he 
was accepted in his own country with 
the respect that is given to true great- 
ness. 

His musicianship could never be chal- 
lenged. He was anything but flamboyant 
and his achievement was all the finer 
because It was completely divorced from 
anything that could smack of cheap 
showmanship. 

He will be remembered, also, as a 
patriot who gave distinguished service 
to his country in two wars. He also 
gave a distinguished life to his country 
in time of peace. We can be proud that 
he was an American, just as he was 
proud of being one, and we can be 
grateful for the pleasure and beauty that 
he brought into our lives. 

The foregoing editorial from the 
New York Times of Friday, May 29, 
1953, admirably sums up the career 
and character of Albert Spalding, 
the world-famous violinist who had 
died three days before. It was so 
pertinent and so well expressed that 
I could not resist quoting it. 

This is the first Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Arftfsts article that I have 
written concerning a musician of 
such widespread acclaim and dis- 
tinguished intellectual attainments 
as Albert Spalding. Most of these 
biographical sketches have dealt with 
the “popular” performers whom I 
can never sufficiently honor because 
their recorded work did so much to 
make my childhood happy. In their 
way, most of them deserve to be 
considered great artists, but their 
greatness was of a different, less 
exalted kind than that of the re- 
cently departed violinist. 

I feel a certain diffidence at step- 
ping out of my accustomed role to 
relate the life story of Albert Spald- 
ing, but think I am justified in do- 
ing so because of having the honor 
of a slight acquaintance with the 
virtuoso. 

My knowledge of the death of 
Albert Spalding came while I was 
tearing news from the teletype of 
Radio-TV Station WSLS in Roanoke, 
Virginia, just as I had been doing 
a few months earlier when I learned 


of the passing of Arthur Fields. As 
I read the brief item telling of 
Spalding’s sudden fatal seizure at 
the age of 64, my memory went back 
to the morning of December 6, 1940, 
one year and a day before the Fall 
of Pearl Harbor — when I began 
what proved to be perhaps the most 
hurried, harried and hectic day of my 
entire news writing career. 

I was then chief reporter, editorial 
writer, feature writer and columnist 
for the Johnson City Press in upper 
East Tennessee. When I came to 
work early that morning my city 
editor told me h e had received 
a tip that one of the most trusted 
men on the Johnson City police force 
was about to be exposed as an im- 
postor who had stayed in the local 
Soldiers Home a considerable time, 
before joining the police department, 
under a false name, and had bilked 
the Federal government of a consid- 
erable sum of money. It was also 
reported that he had escaped from a 
State penitentiary in Texas while 
serving a long sentence. The chief 
of police had agreed to let the paper 
know when the arrest was about to 
be made. Meanwhile, I, as police 
reporter was expected to remain 
alert. 

//. An Interview With Spalding 

News of the impending arrest com- 
plicated my morning's schedule be- 
sides making me feel genuinely 
sorry. The suspected officer was a 



Albert Spalding, distinguished American 
violinist and Marie Rappold, Metropoli- 
tan opera soprano, performing in 1916, 
in direct comparison with their Edison 
Diamond Disc of the Bach-Gounod "Ave 
Maria.” 


dear friend of mine. He had a 
fondness for doing little kindnesses 
for people and frequently sent my 
mother gifts of jelly, fruit or other 
things he thought she would like. 
Only the week before he had handed 
me a sweater too small for his own 
little boy and had asked me to “give 
it to some poor little colored boy 
that it will fit.” I found it was 
just the right size for the six-year 
old son of our Negro maid, and gave 
it to the youngster, to his delight 
and gratitude. 

Not only was I worried because of 
the revelation about my friend, I 
also wanted to get an interview with 
Albert Spalding. I knew that he and 
his invariable accompanist and long- 
time friend, Andr6 Benoist, were to 
give a recital that night in East 
Tennessee State Teachers College. I 
had long been an ardent admirer of 
both men from their many Edison 
records, and I wondered if I couldn't 
squeeze in an interview by catching 
them early in the morning. 

Luck was with me. When I went 
to the John , Sevier Hotel and phoned 
to Mr. Spalding's room, he said he 
was just about to come down to 
breakfast, and asked me to join him. 
He seemed eager for the meeting when 
I told him I was not only an inter- 
viewer but “an old Edison Diamond 
Disc fan.” 

Within a few minutes the great 
violinist appeared and we shook 
hands. His step was brisk, his man- 
ner simple and unaffectedly friendly, 
and he looked to me like a middle- 
aged, middle-weight athlete who had 
kept himself trim and wiry from 
constant exercise. Although the New 
York papers described him after his 
death as “of average height,” I re- 
ceived the impression, perhaps, be- 
cause of his slenderness, that he was 
rather tall. I'm sure he looked young- 
er than his 52 years. 

Mr. Spalding and I went into the 
dining room, where he ordered break- 
fast, and a few minutes later we 
were jointed by Mr. Benoist (pro- 
ounced Ben-wah.) The famous pian- 
ist was ten years older than Spald- 
ing and was completely bald, though 
with a rather young appearing face. 
He was shorter and stockier than his 
companion, and puffed much of the 
time at a pipe while Spalding smoked 
cigarets. One oddity of the inter- 
view was what seemed to me a 
foreign quality in Spalding's speech 
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(perhaps derived in part from his 
years of study in Italy), which made 
it hard for me to understand some 
of the things he said, despite his 
being born in that perhaps most 
American of cities, Chicago. Benoist, 
on the other hand, although a native 
of France, spoke perfect English 
without a trace of any accent that I 
could detect. I understood his fre- 
quently brief sardonic remarks much 
more easily that I did the more ex- 
tended conversation of Spalding. 

When Benoist first came down, 
Spalding introduced me to him as — 
in the term I had already used — “an 
old Edison Diamond Disc fan.” Ben- 
oist understood him to say “man” 
instead of “fan” and, after looking 
me over, exclaimed: “That's funny! 

I can't seem to remember ever run- 
ning into you around the Edison 
studios!” 'Spalding then explained I 
was only a record collector and an 
admirer of Edison recordings and 

had_ never beena comp any _employee, 

and Benoist gratified^ me" by saytngT 
“I thought you looked too young to 
have been with Edison back in the 
recording days!” 

I told my two new friends that 
I'd have to hurry the interview more 
or less and, in confidence, gave them 
an idea of what was about to happen 
to my friend, the policeman. Spald- 
ing exclaimed, “That's a shame!” 
and I shall never forget the energy 
with which Benoist said: “Well, if, 
as you say, the fellow has gone 
straight since he's been a policeman 
and has a wife and several small 
children — I hope they pardon him 
instead of taking him back to 
Texas !” I also mentioned that I 
not only had the top news stories 
to get but must also write a supply 
of editorials and the “Sunlight and 
Shadows” column before calling it 
a day. “I do a lot of things for the 
paper,” I explained, and Spalding 
said: “You are the paper!” 

We talked about the days of Edison 
recording, and Spalding recalled that 
he began as an Edison artist by mak- 
ing four-minute Amberol cylinders. 
“Afterwards,” he said, “I played for 
the Diamond Discs, but many of them 
were dubbed onto Blue Amberol and 
Royal Purple cylinders. And — I 
can’t be quoted on this because I'm 
now under contract to Victor — but 
from the standpoint of silent sur- 
faces and absolutely perfect repro- 
duction of tone, those Diamond Discs 
are the finest records that have ever 
been made.” 

"I agree,” I said. “But a lot of 
people with technical training would 
scoff at that statement. They say 
that the Edison frequency range was 

limited,- and present-day records have^ 

a 'wider range, consequently are 
more natural.” 

Spalding nodded. “I know,” he 
said. “Lots of them have said that 
same thing to me. But the truth is 

th.aLrecording_engineers^ and_ other 

technicians are the world's worst 
judge of musical quality. With them 
music is just a matter of charts and 
graphs. They have no ear for it at 
all. Some of my engineer friends 



Albert Spalding in his later years 


show me graphs illustrating how 
many more frequencies are recorded 
by the electric method than we used 
to get by playing into the horn. All 
I can stay to that is that I used 
to play my fiddle on the stage in 
direct comparison with Mr. Edison’s 
recordings, and not a soul in the aud- 
ience could tell when I stopped and 
the phonograph took over except by 
watching the movements of my bow. 
Today if I tried to play in direct 
comparison with my electrical Vic- 
tor records, everybody could tell the 
difference — and a big one. Victor re- 
cording of the violin,” he added, “is 
improving, but it’s still far from 
what it should be. Edison's was 
perfect.” 

“You mentioned the silent surface 
of the Diamond Discs,” I replied. 
“Of course you were thinking of 
those made from 1912 to about 1916. 
Because Edison couldn't get anything 
but inferior materials during the 
First World War, most of the Dia- 
mond Discs of that period had a 
bad background of noise.” 

Spalding agreed, and went on to 
relate some of his Edison record 
making experiences. Despite the ex- 
cellence of Edison recording, there 
were days — mostly when both the 
temperature and the humidity were 
high — that a good master record 
couldn't be obtained. “Quite often,” 
he said, “we’d have to postpone a 
recording engagement when the 
weather wasn't suitable. Something 
or other — we didn't know what — 
seemed to happen to the recording 
jliaphrams,_the horns, the wax mas- 
ter record s — oT all. 1“ 1 earned ‘ to~ 
avoid having a recording date in hot, 
sultry weather. 

“Speaking of the effects of the 
weather,” he went on, “I remember 
being told that the right cuior for 
the Blue Amberol ‘cylinders - could be 
obtained only under certain climatic 
conditions. As I remember, they would 
watch out for bright, star-lit nights 
and mix huge batches of the color- 


ing. It seemed to reach just the right 
hue and consistency on such nights — 
but I'm not sure I remember that 
right.” 

Of course Thomas A. Edison him- 
self was mentioned, and both Spald- 
ing and Benoist had some anecdotes 
of “The Old Man’s” eccentricities 
and his frequently odd choice of 
numbers to be recorded. “Speaking 
with all respect for the dead,” Spald- 
ing said, “Old Man Edison was a 
terrible crank, and Walter Miller, 
Bill Cronkhite and the other fellows 
who had charge of recording were 
scared to death of him. They knew 
he would listen to every record be- 
fore it could be issued and they 
wouldn't take a chance on recording 
anything they thought he wouldn't 
like. Most of my Edison records 
were of good music — mainly, though, 
the well-worn concert ‘war horse' 
stuff — but he really made some of 
the other artists do some queer 
things.” 

— “You’re — telling - me _ Benoist. 
chimed in. “I made a record of a 
Chopin etude that Walter Miller and 
I thought was fine. The piano tone 
was the real thing — and that was 
hard to get in those days. The Old 
Man listened to it and returned it 
with a note, saying, ‘Rotten. Ain't 
got no tune.' So to please him they 
had me record ‘Old Black Joe' — with 
variations.” Benoist also mentioned 
that he played the accompaniment 
for many of Jascha Heifetz's Victor 
records. 

I recalled a story, for which I 
said I couldn't vouch, that Edison 
discharged one of his most trusted 
employees for issuing a piano record 
of “Monastery Bells,” by Henry W. 
Lange, without waiting for his per- 
mission. According to the story, 
everybody at the Edison studios 
thought the piano recording was 
wonderful — and it was — but Mr. 
Edison swore when he heard it, say- 
ing it sounded more like a tin pan 
than a piano. However, it stayed in 
the catalog and, so legend has it, 
became the biggest selling piano 
record Edison ever made. Incident- 
ally, Benoist's record of “The Two 
Larks” was usually played during 
“tone test” recitals by other artists 
to give the public an idea of the 
progress Edison had made in re- 
cording piano music. The tone was 
usually termed perfect, as far as it 
went, but some critics said that be- 
cause of its avoidance of bass notes 
the general effect was that of a 
Swiss music box. A few years later, 
Edison could record the bass as well 
as he did the treble and Edison 
superiority in piano recordings was 
perhaps more marked than in any 
other kind of music. _ _ 

Benoist shuddered slightly when I 
said the title of the piano solo that 
allegedly infuriated Edison was 
“Monastery Bells.” Apparently, the 
thought of a composition with such 
a banal,. commonplace name shocked 
his finer sensibilities. 

I asked Spalding what had been 
his biggest selling Edison record and 
he didn't surprise me much when he 
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replied “The Meditation From 
‘Thais.”' It sold, within a few years, 
he said, some 300,000 copies. 
Dvorak's “Humoresque” took second 
-place. Knowing the stock violin 
repertory of the old phonograph 
days, my guess would have been the 
“Humoresque” first and the “Medi- 
tation” second. Anyway, 300,000 
was a whale of a sale for a $2 
record that could not be played on 
conventional phonographs but re- 
quired the special New Edison in- 
strument. 

Before I parted from Spalding and 
Benoist, I commented on their long 
friendship and musical association 
and, in an effort to be lightly face- 
tious, said: “You two go together like 
ham and eggs!” “I'm the ham!” 
Benoist wryly exclaimed, while Spald- 
ing gently said: “I think pork and 
beans would be a better comparison.” 
Spalding, who lived at Great Bar- 
rington, Massachusetts, promised to 
send me a photo of himself, and Ben- 
oist said he would mail me one from 
his home at Monmouth Beach, New 
Jei'sey. In return I promised — and 
kept m.y promise — to send them copies 
of the Press with my “story” about 
the policeman. 

Benoist was prompt to keep his 
word. He mailed me an autographed 
photo and showed his strong sense 
of humor by inscribing it to “Jim 
Walsh, from the first half of ham 
and eggs — Andre Benoist.” I didn’t 
get one from Spalding, although I 
wrote one or two letters reminding 
him. In fact, I had no further com- 
munication of any sort with th3 
great violinist until I acted on an 
impulse last December 6, and wrote 
him a letter, recalling our meeting in 
Johnson City exactly twelve years be- 
fore and saying I still hoped for that 
photograph. On December 15, Mr. 
Spalding wrote me a charmingly con- 
trite note from his home, Aston 
Magna, at Great Barrington : 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Indeed I do remember 
you and our meeting some twelve years 
ago in Johnson City — and, to my shame, 
of that unredeemed promise of a photo. 
By this same mail I am making good 
and the photo will be on its way. With 
all good wishes, 

Yrs sincerely. 

ALBERT SPALDING. 

The photo suitably inscribed, ar- 
rived, and I am submitting it with 
this article in the hope that it can 
be reproduced in HOBBIES. I 
imagine that when Spalding read my 
note and realized he had kept me 
waiting twelve years for a photo, he 
shook his head wryly, as he had done 
when I asked him what he thought 
of the early electric records he made 
for Brunswick after ending his fif- 
teen year’s' association with Edison. 
“Terrible!” he said. “My Victors 
are much better. But it’s still true 
that the acoustic Edison s are the 
only perfect recordings of my play- 
ing.” 

And now, having set down some of 
the things I remember about that 
1940 interview, we may proceed to a 
consideration of Albeit Spalding’s 
career as concert violinist and re- 
cording artist. But if you are won- 
dering what happened to the police- 
man, I’ll reveal that the denounce- 


ment was more dramatic than I had 
been led to expect. When he was 
summoned to headquarters, he ad- 
mitted that not only had he entered 
the Soldiers’ Home under the name 
of his dead brother, but that he had 
been convicted in Texas for murder 
and sentenced to life imprisonment. 
After shaking hands with me, he in- 
sisted that he would “tell the whole 
story” only if. he were locked in a 
room with Jim Walsh. It turned out 
that he had married a wealthy wo- 
man much older than himself and 
after her sudden death had been 
found guilty of hiring two men to kill 
her. He had managed to escape while 
a trusty on a Texas State prison 
farm. He was returned to Texas, 
leaving his second wife and three 
small children in Johnson City. Later, 
I understood, Texas authorities par- 
doned him and he began serving a 
term on the Federal charge. Whether 
he is still alive and out of prison I 
don’t know, but if he is and is making 
an honest living I wish him well. He 
was always an unselfishly good 
friend to me. 

It was pathetic that my reformed 
officer friend had to leave his wife 
and children in Tennessee, fearful, 
as he expressed it in a letter he 
wrote to me from prison, that they 
would “go on sufferance.” But to me 
the most pathetic thing about that 
memorable news-gathering* experi- 
ence was related by the colored maid 
to whose little boy I had given the 
policeman’s son’s outgrown sweater. 
That afternoon, the Press came out 
with a front page “streamer” head- 
line above my “story,” which I had 
written frantically in “short takes.” 
There was also a large photo of the 
arrested officer. The little boy saw it 
and began laughing. “Mama,” he said, 
“here’s a picture of that nice man 
that was so good to me!” The mother 
looked at him sorrowfully. “Honey,” 
she said, “that nice man is in terrible 
bad trouble! They’ve put him in jail 
and they’re going to send him back 
to Texas.” 

The tot began crying then, she told 
me, “as if his heart would break.” 
“They oughtn’t to do . that to him ! 
He was so good to me!” the grate- 
ful child sobbed. 

To cap the climax of that most 
upsetting day, just when I was about 
to go home in the late afternoon a 
young lady from a Southwest Vir- 
ginia town, who was an admirer of 
my radio program, phoned that she 
was in a Johnson City department 
store and insisted that I hurry over 
to meet her. Groaningly, I went, in 
anything but a romance-seeking 
mood. She later wrote she had been 
much disappointed in me because I 
appeared completely distraught and 
seemed to have almost no idea of 
what we were talking about! 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


ROLLS— COIN MACHINE 


WANTED: M music rolls for coin oper- 
ated Cremona music machine, will pay 
extra for good rolls. — R. J. Hamilton, 
Star Rt., Tule Lake, California. mh3573 


Current 

Collectors’ 

Records 

By ALLEN G. DEBUS 

Jim Walsh has now been writing 
his fine series of articles for HOB- 
BIES for twelve years. In that time 
many new recordings and reissues 
of old recordings have been pressed 
by the various companies by the all 
time stars. These records are collect- 
ors’ items just as truly as are their 
early Brunswick s, Black and Silver 
Columbias or Victor Monarchs. Per- 
haps they are even rarer than the 
earlier records because in many 
cases these discs have been issued 
by small firms which have had little 
money to advertise their releases, 
and many collectors who would have 
bought them have never heard about 
them. Here is a list of a few of the 
artists who have recorded in the last 
twelve years: A1 Jolson, Sophie 
Tucker, Eddie Cantor, Maurice Chev- 
alier, Helen Kane, Billy Murray, 
Monroe Silver, Gus Van, Joe How- 
ard. Gallagher and Shean, Groucho 
Marx, Harpo Marx, Nick Lucas, 
George M. Cohan, Jr., Gene Austin, 
Harry Bichman, Belle Baker, Eddie 
Peabody, Benny Fields, Blossom 
Seeley, and even W. C. Fields. Be- 
sides these there have been innumer- 
able repressings. Of course not all 
of these are available now, but many 
still are, and I am going to try to 
list as many of these as I can in this 
column every month. There may be 
many current collector’s items that 
I haven’t heard of, so if you readers 
think I am missing some rare ones 
please write in and I will list your 
discoveries here. 

This month I’d like to mention 
some brand new banjo and banjoline 
solos by Eddie Peabody for the Dot 
label. These are wonderfully bril- 
liant recordings by an artist whose 
early electric discs are always in de- 
mand. If you like banjo recordings 
at all, don’t miss these. 

Dot 15098 - Baby Face and I’m 
Looking Over a Four Leaf Clover^ 
St. Louis Blues 

Dot 15099 - Stars and Stripes For- 
everting Song Girl and Chinatown, 
My China Town 

Dot 15100 - La Golondrina/Tea for 
Two 

Dot 15101 - Sleep and I’ll See You 
in My Dreams/Sweet Sue — Just You 

Brunswick’s Crooning Troubador 
of the twenties, Nick Lucas, has 
made several excellent discs lately. 
The Capitol records below are a 
couple of years old and may be a 
little difficult to get from your deal- 
er unless he puts in a special order. 

Capitol 15242 - Tip toe Through 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Albert Spalding 

PART II 

By JIM WALSH 


HI. Albert Spalding's Concert Career 

Some of the salient details of _ Al- 
bert Spalding's long and 'brilliant 
career were summed up in the bio- 
graphical sketch which appeared in 
the 1940 edition of the Victor Record 
catalog*: 

Happily a biographical note of Albert 
Spalding does not begin with citing 
his poor and struggling parentage. 
Albert Spalding, America’s own violinist, 
was born in Chicago of a quite well-to-do 
family. He inherited much of his talent 
from his mother, who was conspicuously 
identified with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra under Theodore Thomas. Albert 
Spalding began playing the violin at the 
age of seven and his principal teachers 
were Chiti of Florence, Buitrago of 
New York, and Lefort of Paris. He was 
graduated from the Bologna Conserva- 
tory of Music at fourteen with the high- 
est honors ever accorded anyone since 
Mozart. His first American appearance 
was at Carnegie Hall as soloist with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra under 
Walter Damrosch. 

Mr. Spalding has since appeared in 
practically every civilized country of the 
world, and today is one of the most 
popular of the world-famous violinists. 
Radio audiences have repeatedly voted 
him their favorite violinist. Mr. Spalding 
is distinguished not only as an executant 
but as a comppser. He has written more 
than sixty works for the violin, twenty- 
five for piano; thirty songs; several 
quartettes and several works for or- 
chestra, not including many transcrip- 
tions and arrangements. Charming, -hand- 
some, debonair, Mr. Spalding is a con- 
spicuous ornament to America in music 
and to music in America. 

As the New York Times remarked 
in its obituary account, Spalding*, 
born on August 15, 1888, was “one 
of the few native American violinists 
to attain a reputation of world im- 
portance.” His father, J. Walter 


Spalding, and his uncle, A. G. Spald- 
ing, were partners in the famous 
sporting goods house of A. G. Spald- 
ing and Bros. His mother, Marie 
Boardman Spalding, maintained a 
music salon in Florence, Italy, lor 
many years. Much of the Tpue s ai ti- 
de is so informative that it may well 
be quoted: 

“I was an ordinary looking child,” he 
said, after he had reached the top of 
his career, “undersized for my age but 
with a kind of restless and wiry energy 
that was always getting me into scrapes 
and accidents.” , _ , 

He was seven when he asked tor a 
violin, and when it arrived at Christ- 
mas it was a half-sized instrument that 
cost $1 and was intended for a Joke. 
But the bov would not put the little 
fiddle down, and eventually lessons were 
started. They went so well that he was 
enrolled in the Bologna Conservatory. . . 

His formal debut was in Paris in 1905, 
and that same season he attracted much 
attention by appearing on a gigantic 
benefit program with Adelina Patti. Mr. 
Spalding's accompanist was delayed, and 
Patti offered the use of her own. They 
played without rehearsal and were very 
successful. 

His American debut was made Nov. 
S, 1908 in Carnegie Hall as soloist with 
the New York Symphony under the late 
Walter Damrosch. It was the beginning 
of a close friendship and led, more than 
a decade later, to one of the most dra- 
matic events of Mr. Spalding’s career. 
This was his trip through Europe with 
Mr. Damrosch and his orchestra, sharing 
soloist honors with John Powell, the 
pianist. (Mr. Powell, like me. a native 
of Richmond, and an old friend of mine, 
is perhaps Virginia’s most distinguished 
native musician. — Jim Walsh.) The tour 
was the first ever made by an American 
symphony orchestra and it attracted wide 
attention on both sides of the Atlantic. 

After his debut, Mr. Spalding toured 
frequently in the United States and 
Europe. In 1939 he made his 200th At- 
lantic crossing. In addition to appearing 
as soloist with the world’s leading or- 
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I MUSIC BOXES I 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned g 
i and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in = 
| combs, cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. 1 

| Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines I 

g playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums, § 

g bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout, i 
| Rare bird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. | 

1 Music box organ belldws, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird | 

g in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. | 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 
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shestras, Mr. Spalding had the distinc- 
tion of being the only American violinist 
to perform in La Scala of Milan. He 
also was believed to have been the only 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 
the following labels: j 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- j 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced. with S 
red and gold and black and silver I 
labels. 

I k VICTOR, red seal, single-faced, with 
I MONARCH. DE LUXE & GRAND 
PRIZE labels. 

j y INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
j CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
{ phone. 

J ★ FOREIGN LABELS, such as ODE- j 
| ON. FONOTIPIA, G. & T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE I 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

★ Old record catalogs. 

Persons offering material not specified 
ibove or seeking Information, are re- 
vested to enclose a stamped envelope 
for reply, 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

I SO Proepeot Avenue 1 

Valhalla, New York j 


“The Curious History 
of Music Boxes” 

By MOSORiAK & HECKERT 

INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR 
OF MUSIC BOXES 

15.00 Postpaid — Insured j 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. j 

1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 111. j 
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AnieriGan, and one of three world-famous 
violinists— the others being Fritz Kreisler 
and the late Eugene Ysaye— to be in- 
vited to play with the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra. 

When the United States entered World 
War I, Mr. Spalding cancelled more than 
$3o,000 worth of concert commitments 
to enlist in the Army Aviation Corps. 
A commission as a lieutenant soon fol- 
lowed, and he was assigned to serve in 
Italy, where he became adjutant to 
Major Fiorello H. La Guardia, .later 
Mayor of New York. Upon his discharge 
the violinist married in 1919 Mary Van- 
derhof Pyle. 

In World War II Mr. Spalding returned 
to Italy to serve in the psychological 
warfare branch of the Allied forces. 
Conservative and immaculate in appear- 
ance, Mr. Spalding never hesitated to 
try new things, sometimes with un- 
expected success. One of these ventures 
was begun in 1940, when he became 
violinist and master of ceremonies on 
T ,n important national radio program, 
in addition, he composed largely, al- 
though not many of his works reached 
the broader audience. Mr. Spalding was 
one violinist virtuoso who did not use 
a Stradivarius. His favorite instrument 
waa a Guarnerius del Jesu dating from 
1735, although occasionally he played a 
Mantagnana, fourteen years older. 

Mr. Spalding was a Chevalier of the 
French Legion of Honor, and held the 
Cross of the Crown of Italy. Besides his 
wife, Mr. Spalding leaves a brother, H. 
Boardman Spalding. 


With reference to the New York 
Times death notice, it is interesting 
to recall that the Virginia pianist- 
composer, John Powell, is one of the 
most enthusiastic advocates of the 
theory that great American music 
will be constructed from our South- 
ern and Western "folk tunes.” Spald- 
ing apparently had much the same 
views. The Edison Phonograph 
Monthly for December, 1916, said: 
"Albert Spalding ... is an enthusi- 
astic advocate of the use of the folk- 
song in the recitalist’s repertoire 
and he declares that America has a 
wealth of such songs that are as fine 
as any that can be found. He be- 
lieves that folk-songs should be 
judged by their merit when unsup- 
ported by an accompaniment. 'A tune 
whose outline is not strong enough 
to stand without props has no right 
to be counted as a folk-song’ is his 
dictum.” 

The "lead” of the Times article 
said that Spalding died about 8:30 
p. m., May 26, of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage at his New York home, 3 East 
77th Street, He and his wife were 
about to go to dinner when he col- 
lapsed and died within a few minutes. 
His death occurred within a month 
of the third anniversary of his last 
concert appearance, on June 20, 1950, 
at the opening of the Lewishon Sta- 
dium Season, with Efrem Kurtz 
directing the Philharmonic - Sym- 
phony Orchestra. The next day Olin 
Downes commented; "Mr. Spalding 
has been before the public for 45 
years. His delivery of the music (a 
Beethoven violin concerto) gave us 
the true measure of his sincerity, 
his inalienable perception of beauty, 
and unfaltering ideals.” 

The New York Herald Tribune’s 
death notice quoted Walter Dam- 
rosch as saying: "Spalding is the 
first great instrumentalist this coun- 
try has produced,” and added: "By 
1941, almost ten years before his re- 
tirement as an active concert violin- 
ist, it was estimated that he had 


earned more than $2,000,000 from 
stage appearances alone. A soft- 
spoken man of average height with 
a ruddy complexion, he served in 
Italy ... in World Kar II as ‘Major 
Sheridan’ (making) regular broad- 
casts to the Italian partisans and for 
a few months in 1944 was in charge 
of Radio Pome for the Allied Powers. 

"At his farewell concert ... he 
said he wanted to retire from the 
routine of concerts to devote his 
full time to writing, teaching and 
composing. He added, almost joking- 
ly, that he wanted to leave ‘while 
they still regret to see me go.’ . . . 
During a dinner in Mr. Spalding’s 
honor at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
April, 1951, Fritz Kreisler said of 
the honored guest: ‘He never fails 
to play on the heart strings of his 
listeners.’ Mr. Kreisler described him 
as a ‘wonderful violinist ... a dis- 
tinguished citizen and patriot.’ 

"Aside from his musical career, 
Mr. Spalding had been a director ip 
his father’s sporting goods firm, al- 
though he took little active part in 
its operations. His books included 
‘Pise to Follow,’ an autobiography 
published in 1943, and ‘A Fiddle, a 
Sword, and A Lady,’ a biographical 
novel based on the life of Giuseppe 
Tartini, Italian violinist of the eigh- 
teenth century.” 

Spalding’s novel, which received 
generally favorable criticism, was 
published only a few months ago. In 
"Pise to Follow” he gave consider- 
able information about his record 
making activities and said that in 
some years his royalties from Edison 
records equaled his concert earnings. 
Spalding said he felt that he was in 
a favorable position as the only Edi- 
son violinist with a wide popular 
following, whereas Victor had a 
whole "stable,” such as Kreisler, El- 
man, Heifetz, Zimbalist, Kubelik, and 
Maud Powell. Edison of course re- 
corded other noted violinists — among 
them Carl Flesch, Vasa Prihoda, 
Kathleen Parlow, Mischa Violin and 
Mary Zentay — but only Spalding be- 
came a prime favorite with Diamond 
Disc buyers. One of the favorite 
stunts of the "Tone Test” days was 
to play violin records by Spalding 
and Flesch and ask the audience to 
observe bow the New Edison brought 
out perfectly the characteristic 
touches of both — Spalding’s elegant, 
graceful bowing as contrasted to the 
sturdier, more "masculine” technique 
of Flesch. Frequently, another violin- 
ist, for example, Arthur Walsh, an 
Edison staff member; Pudolph Polk, 
Abraham Bond or Richard Czenvonky 
would play with the Spalding or 
Flesch records, to demonstrate that 
the phonograph actually did "re- 
create” violin tone. 

IV Albert Spalding’s Records 

Little space remains for consider- 
ation of Spalding’s recording career, 
which lacked most of the picturesque 
experiences of performers who had 
begun earlier. His first record, Edison 
four-minute Amberol No. 177, was 
issued when he was 21, in August, 
1909 — the year which I consider the 
end of the pioneer recording period. 


The New Phonogram commented: 

Spalding is a young American 
violinist who, by virtue of his unusual 
talent, has scored a great success. We 
regard ourselves as fortunate indeed in 
inducing him to reproduce some of his 
marvelous talent on our records. Violin 
0 * S u- 0 ^ ®\ enr *. Wienawski, the composer 
of this selection ("Polonaise in D Ma- 
Jor ), are very popular with concert 
performers, and are found in the reper- 
toire of every violin artist. Wienawski 
was himself a renowned violinist as well 
as composer. His "Polonaise" . . . calls 
for that artistic conception and brilliancy 
of technique so essential to the true 
violinist. 


This first Spalding record sold at 
the regular price for four-minute 
cylinders, 50 cents. He appears not 
to have made any two-minute records. 
The August issue of Phonogram also 
contain a biographical sketch, which 
says that Spalding made his first 
appearance when ten years of age 
before the Duke and Duchess of Con- 
naught. “When fourteen years old, 
he successfully passed the severe 
test of an examination for professor- 
ship at Bologna Conservatoire. He 
secured 48 marks out of a possible 
50 and was declared by the profes- 
sors composing the committee on 
examination to be the youngest on 
record to pass such an exacting 
examination.” 

Although some of Spalding’s rec- 
ords were of too intellectual a type 
to appeal to the predominately "mid- 
dle-brow” Edison clientele, he never- 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: For cylinder phonographs, 
Email horns, reproducers, recorders, cat- 
alogs. State price postpaid.— Nugent, 12 
North Third, Richmond, Va. my6676 


TOY DISC PHONOGRAPHS WANTED. 
Hand powered or spring motor as Ow- 
ens: (open works) Berliner; National 
Gram-O-phone; Zon-O-phone; Eldridge 
R. Johnson Talking Machine Company, 
models "A", "B", "C”, “D". Also Mon- 
arch Series. State condition and price. 
—Aaron B. Me Fall, 952 Pleasant St., 
Oak Park, Illinois. mhl20052 

WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts. Music boxes, hand rol- 
ler organs, as Celestina and. Gem. Roller 
and rolls. Private collector. — Newmann 
Miller, 436 West Colorado Blvd., Glen- 
dale 4, Calif. my3464 


SWISS MUSIC MOVEMENTS, assorted 
tunes, direct imports, $1.65. Jules Wolff, 
Yoi 


74 Worthstreet, New York, 


ap3422 


INDEX to HOBBIES articles on his- 
torical records from Sept. 1935 through 
Dec. 1963, now available from W. R. 
Moran, 1335 Olive Lane, La Canada, 
California for $1.00. mh3483 


CARDS FOR I NDEXI NG phonograph 
records. Spaces for title, record number, 
vocalist, orchestra, reverse side, and 
musical notes. 100 3x5 cards $1.— E. H. 
Steere. 1232 Chenango Street, Bingham- 
ton, New York. mh3084 


PHONOGRAPHS: Sixteen Edison, Co- 
lumbia and Victor, $17.50 to $46. Several 
Berliner records recorded 1896, $2 each. 
Victor dog about 12" high, needs paint 
touch up, $5. Beautiful large Olympia 
music box in cherry case with 30 records 
$150. Want: Edison Opera model (ma- 
hogany case preferred); early Edison 
with electric motor; Edison Kinetoscope. 
— Phillips, 843 S. Citrus Ave., Los Ange- 
les, Calif. mh3829 


WRITE FOR LISTS of top rarities to 
to be -auctioned soon. Price lists will also 
be issued. Includes best and rarest in 
both acoustic and electrical vocal clas- 
sics. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded.— W. B. Harr, 106 N. Hala- 
gueno, Carlsbad, N. Mex. my3276 
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theless became a favorite with those 
who preferred a higher grade of 
music, and when Edison decided to 
compete a bit more energetically a- 
gainst Victor and Columbia in the 
“higher brackets” of music, he was 
one of the several artists “promot- 
ed” to a 75 cent classification. His 
first Amberol cylinder in this classi- 
fication appeared in February, 1912. 
It was the Prize Song from Wagner *s 
“Die Meistersinger,” with piano ac- 
companiment by the ever faithful 
Benoist. In addition, Spalding also 
played a violin obligato to Marie 
Rappold’s soprano solo of the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria.” They after- 
wards recorded this hackneyed but 
ever popular bit of religiosity on 
a Diamond Disc, and it was a big 
seller. Sometimes Mme. Rappold and 
Spalding gave “tone tests,” singing 
and playing in unison with the rec- 
ord as in a phonograph I have. 

There is an interesting article in 
the August, 1918, Edison Amberoid 
Monthy concerning the war services 
of Spalding, who had made a long 
list of Diamond Discs before he went 
overseas the year before. The article 
is illustrated with a photograph of 
Lieutenant Spalding with “Captain 
(Congressman) F. H. LaGuardia, 
Commanding Officer of one of the 
American Aviation Camps In Italy.” 
Although only LaGuardia’s head and 
shoulders are shown, somehow the 
cocky little Fiorello, who afterwards 
was one of New York’s most contro- 
versial mayors, appears to be strut- 
ting, while Spalding is smiling in a 
rather shy way. The article quoted 
an interview with Spalding in _ an 
Italian newspaper, The Borne Gior- 
nale d’ltalia. Asked how he could 
keep up with his music and still 
serve as a soldier, Spalding replied: 

"You cannot do two things, and do 
them properly, at the same time. At 
the present moment there isr more music 
for me in the factories so gloriously 
grinding out planes and motors than in 
a symphony by Beethoven. And today 
I would rather run an office-boy’s er- 
rand for my country, and do it as well 
as I can, if it is to serve my country, 
than play successfully the Bach chaconne, 
and I would rather hear a well-directed 
battery of American guns blasting the 
road to, peace and victorious liberty 
than the combined applause of 10,000 
audiences. And I want you to believe 
that the artist in me Is not asleep in 
telling you these things, for it is my 
conviction that art has as much at 
stake in this war as democracy. Art 
depends as much on the freedom of in- 
dividual thought and action as democ- 
racy. How, then, could it hope to endure 
and prosper in the face of a German 
peace — the triumph and vindication of 
a human machinery and the crushing out 
of individualism? With a German peace 
we would have seen a world-wide spread- 
ing of that foul and insidious disease 
which has already sapped the life and 
spirit out of what was once Teuton 
art." 

Those were pulse-stirring words, 
well suited to win the plaudits of the 
Allied world in war time, but as I 
type this tribute to Spalding on a 
burning- hot Memorial Day, only a- 
bout 90 hours after his death, I 
wonder if he would echo them now 
in the light of the demonstrated 
failure of both World Wars to bless 
the world with even a semblance of 
effective democracy. 


Let us pass on to other less debat- 
able considerations. The 1925 catalog 
of Edison records contains more than 
70 titles by Spalding, representing 
music of varying degrees. He once 
said in an interview that he was 
grateful because Edison had never 
asked him to play “any unworthy 
music,” but much of his list consists 
of comparatively trivial numbers 
which his more cultivated listeners 
would hardly consider worthy of his 
artistry — just as Kreisler’s Victor 
output was the subject of much com- 
plaint. There is little frankly “pop- 
ular” music, although "Marcheta,” 
"Boses of Picai'dy” and “Love Sends 
a Little Gift of Boses” are repre- 
sented. There are beautiful arrange- 
ments of “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“Old Folks at Home,” and “Drink 
To Me Only With Thine Eyes.” Ap- 
parently, the only compositions by 
Spalding himself are “Alabama — 
Plantation Melody and Dance,” 
“From the Cottonfields,” and two 
“etchings” — “Sunday Morning Bells” 
and “Hurdy Gurdy Waltz.” Many of 
the arrangements of other composers' 
material are credited to Spalding. 
For the most part the repertoire is 
the standard concert "war horse” 
type, leaning to the lighter numbers, 
such as “Humoresque,” “Meditation,” 
several of Joachim’s arrangements of 
Hungarian Dances by Brahms; Sar- 
asate’s “Spanish Dance No. 5”; Men- 
delsshon’s "Spring Song”; Kreisler’s 
"Caprice Viennois”; Raff’s “Cava- 
tina”; Rubenstein’s “Melody in F”: 
Beethoven’s “Minuet in G”, and 
Paderewski’s “Minuet,” the latter 
doubled with Spalding’s transcrip- 
tion of Schubert’s “Hark, Hark the 
Lark.” Those titles give a general 
idea of his Edison repertoire. 

Spalding’s Brunswick list, begin- 
ning in 1926, was much briefer and 
no more impressive. When he began 
recording for Victor in the 1980’s, 
however, although he duplicated 
many of his Edison offerings, he was 
given an opportunity to do more im- 
pressive things, such as playing 
Spohr’s “Concerto No. 8 in A Minor” 
with Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra; Tartini’s Devil 
Trill Sonata; an album set of 
Franck’s Sonata in A Major; another 
album of the Brahms Sonata No. 2 
in A Major: and Handel’s Sonata 
VI in E Major. He and the distin- 
guished viola player, William Prim- 
rose, also recorded Mozart’s “Sin- 
fonia Concertante for Violin, Viola 
and Orchestra, in E-Flat.” 

During recent years Mr. Spalding 


Work is love made visible. 
And if you cannot work with 
love but only with distaste , it 
is better that you should leave 
your work and sit at the gate 
of the temple and take alms 
of those who work with joy . 

— Gibran 


has made some Remington long-play- 
ing records of fine music. 

I neglected to mention in the 
proper place that when Edison began 
issuing electric lateral-cut recordings 
in 1929, Spalding returned to the 
company with which he had made 
his start. At least one twelve-inch 
needle-cut record by him was issued 
in the new “Golden Seal” series 
which Edison hoped to launch as a 
revival to Victor’s Red Seal. This 
record, No. 47005, contained “Humor- 
esque” and “Hark! Hark! The 
Lark!” showing that the old favor- 
ites were still in demand. It was also 
issued on a Diamond Disc, 

And three years earlier, when Edi- 
son brought out his vertical-cut long 
playing records, one of them playing 
40 minutes (20 minutes to a side) 
consisted of a recital by Spalding 
and Benoist, dubbed from their con- 
ventional Diamond Discs. 

Despite his later association with 
other companies, it is as an Edison 
star that the average record collector 
thinks of Spalding. In his death his 
native country and the world have 
lost a genius who was equally great 
as a lovable gentleman. What a pity 
that only three years were left to 
him after his retirement! The liter- 
ary career which he was just begin- 
ning might have come in time — given 
enough time — to rival his musical 
achievements. 

Since this article was written 
Andre Benoist also has died. He sur- 
vived his long-time friend and associ- 
ate less than a month. Mr. Benoist, 
who had been Spalding’s accompanist 
more than 40 years, died Friday, 
June 19, at the Ivy House Nursing 
Home, Middletown, New Jersey. His 
home was at 5 Valentine Street, Mon- 
mouth Beach, New Jersey. 

As has already been mentioned, 
Benoist was a native of Paris. In 
1933 he was elected to the French 
Legion of Honor for his musical ac- 
complishments. He was a member of 
the Friars and Bohemian Clubs of 
New York. Survivors include his 
wife, Mrs. Alice Moss Benoist; two 
daughters, Mrs. Harold Phillips and 
Mrs. Robert H. Higginson, both of 
Shrewsbury, New Jersey, and a son, 
Albert Spalding Benoist, of New 
York City. 

On June 22, the New York Times 
paid Benoist this editorial tribute: 

THE ACCOMPANIST. The life and 
career of Andre Benoist. who died on 
Friday at the a ge of 74, illustrate strik- 
ingly how important can be the role of 
those whose function is to help others 
without seeking the limelight for them- 
selves. Mr. Benoist was one of the most 
gifted pianists of our generation, but he 
was known and loved not as the solo 
performer but in his supporting capacity. 
To musicians all over the world his name 
meant "the accompanist.” 

His marvelous skill added to the luster 
of some of the most famous instrumen- 
talists. The three most outstanding vio- 
linists of our time, Fritz ICreisler. Jascha 
Heifetz and the late Albert Spalding, 
and the greatest ’cellist, Pablo Casals, 
hod the benefit of his magnificently sym- 
pathetic understanding at the keyboard. 
Each was better for his assistance. 

In other walks of life, similarly, there 
are many persons who voluntarily take 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Assorted Circus Facts 

(Continued from page 29) 
and of but 22 inches in stature. . . . 
She is willing to exhibit herself as 
a shew to such Gentlemen and Ladies 
as are desirous to gratify their curi- 
osity, for one vShilling lawful money 
for each person/' 

The smallest person who ever ex- 
hibited herself was Lucia Zarate, the 
Mexican Lilliputian. When she was 
twelve years old, she weighed only 
five pounds and was 20 inches high. 
She showed with Admiral Dot in the 
old Keith Museum in Boston. She 
died of pneumonia as a result of ex- 
posure while on a stalled train in a 
blizzard in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains in 1889. 

An ‘'armless wonder/’ Miss M. A. 
Honeywell, made silhouette cutouts of 
the New York curious for twenty- 
five cents apiece from 1798 to 1831. 

The fii'St sea lion went on exhibit 
in Boston in 1716; the first camel 
there in 1739. A monkey is the first 
trained animal on record and was 
described like this in a New York 
newspaper in 1761: "He is a creature, 
called a Japanese, of about two feet 
height, his body resembling a human 
body in all parts except the feet and 
tail/’ 

The first elephant over to set foot 
on this country is supposed to have 
been shipped from. Bengal in a ship 
called "America.” It reached New 
York in April, 1796, and was shown 
at Broadway and Beaver Street be- 
fore being taken on a tour of the 
country. Purchase price is said to 
have been $10,000. 

The most famous elephant of all 
was Old Bet, who was bought in 
London for twenty dollars by the 
brother of Hakaliah Bailey, and sold 
to Hakaliah for $1,000. 

Dan Rice — most famous as a clown, 
but well known also as a circus pro- 
prietor — experimented with electric 
lights for his Big Top in 1852. The 
Dan Rice Circus was one of the most 
successful of the old wagon shows. 
It toured the country from 1861 to 
1879. Rice also at one time operated 
showboats on the Mississippi. 

The largest of the circus boats 
operating on any of the rivers of 
America was Spaulding and Rogers’ 
Floating Circus Palace, built in Cin- 
cinnati in 1851. This floating show 
resembled a huge box and was almost 
200 feet long and thirty-five wide. 


Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

(Continued from page 38) 

the second role, gratified in their con- 
tribution to the success of others. It 
requires rare skill and deep human sym- 
pathy to do this well. Some, like Andre 
Benoist, do it supremely. 

considering a~~few "of ' the" un- 
countable songs that have been writ- 
ten with Mother and Mother Love 
as their theme, it’s odd to see how 
little attention song writers have 
paid to Mother's Day. Off-hand, one 
recording of a song specially written 
for that occasion can be recalled. A 


quarter of a century ago, Ford Rush 
and Glenn Rowell waxed "I’ll Wear 
a White Flower for You, Mother 
Dear” on a Columbia platter. It was 
appropriately combined with that 
hallowed old-timer, "A Boy’s Best 
Friend is His Mother.” 

This makes it seem as if Irving 
Berlin may have missed a trick. 
Berlin, who gave the nation its un- 
official patriotic anthem in "God Bless 
America” and its equally unofficial 
secular Christmas and Easter com- 
positions, "White Christmas” and 
"Easter Parade,” hasn’t turned the 
trick for Mother's Day. However, in 
1919 he paid homage to the Mother 
theme with "Was There Ever a Pal 
Like You?” (although Mother lives 
in an exalted sphere of her own, she 
is sometimes a Pal to her children) 
and in 1916 he had written "When 
the Black Sheep Returns to the 
Fold,” a musical setting of the old 
prodigal son theme in which the 
wanderer’s aged parents "shed tears 
of real joy as they whisper 'My 
Boy!'” 

Just a cui’sory run-down of song 
titles makes it apparent that every- 
thing connected with Mother is 
sacred. The writer sheds tears of 
remorse and leads a better life as 
he recalls "My Mother's Prayer” or 
"My Mother’s Bible.” "My Mother’s 
Rosary” was “ten baby fingers and 
ten baby toes” — "she’d watch them 
by the setting sun and when her 
daily work was done she’d count 
them each and every one.” The theme 
of regret for past misdeeds runs 
through the revival hymns, "Tell 
Mother I’ll Be There” and "Meet 
Mother in the Skies,” as well as the 
one which Homer Rodeheaver used 
to intone at Billy Sunday’s revival 
meetings, "Mother’s Prayers Have 
Followed Me.” 


Ring Lore 

(Continued from page 28) 

is the first prince of our Saxon rulers 
who is recorded to have been served 
in silver dishes. We can easily under- 
stand a hermit’s repugnance to bath- 
ing of any kind. 

Some other instances of rings as 
tokens are related by mediaeval his- 
torians. We are told by Matthew 
Paris that Pope Innocent, desiring 
to gain King John over to favour his 
plans, and knowing that he was 
covetous, and a diligent seeker after 
costly jewels, sent him four gold 
rings adorned with precious stone, 
in token that the rotundity of the 
rings signified eternity; "therefore 
your royal discretion may he led by 
the form of them to pray for a pass- 
age from earthly to heavenly, from 
temporal to eternal things. The 
number four, which is a square num- 
ber, denotes the firmness of mind 
which is neither depressed in adver- 
sity nor elated in prosperity; which 
will then be fulfilled, when it is 
based on the four principal virtues, 
namely — justice, fortitude, prudence 
and virtue .... Moreover, the green- 
ness of the emerald denotes faith; 
the clearness of the sapphire, hope; 
the redness of the pomegranate de- 
notes charity, and the purity of the 

topaz, good works In the 

emerald, therefore, you have what 
to believe; in the sapphire, what to 
hope for; in the pomegranate, what 
to love; and in the topaz, what to 
practice; that you ascend from one 
virtue to another, until you see the 
Lord in Zion.” 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Helen Trix 

PART r 

By JIM WALSH 


A few months ago I was glad to 
read in the New York Times that a 
writer, Joseph M. Graham, has or- 
ganized “The Friends of Frank Merri- 
well.” The purpose of this group is 
to bring together in a mutual interest 
the men who read Burt L. Standish’s 
stories of those legendary Yale ath- 
letes, Frank and Dick Merriwell, in 
the five-cent Tip Top Weekly, and 
to make sure that although the stor- 
ies of the Merriwell Brothers are 
out of print, Frank and Dick and 
their friends will not be forgotten. 

I don’t exactly belong in the charm- 
ed circle because Tip Top ceased 
publication years before I would have 
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been old enough to read it. But when 
I entered my teens a great many 
back copies came into my possession 
and I have bought others since. The 
result is that I have a fair working 
knowledge of the Merriwell saga. 
And of all I have read I have the 
most, recollection of No. 568, “Dick 
Merriwell’s Regret; or the Friend He 
Never Knew.” This was usually ac- 
claimed the masterpiece of the more 
than 900 Merriwell stories turned 
out by Gilbert Patten under the 
Standish pen name. 

The plot of “Dick Merriwell’s Re- 
gret” deals with the tragic story of 
Ellis Preston, a quiet, retiring Yale 
student who worshipped the univer- 
sity’s star athlete from a distance. 
Preston died, apparently from pneu- 
monia following a hazing, and only 
after his death did Dick Merriwell 
learn of the admiration that shy Ellis 
had felt for him. This left Dick with 
a lingering sense of regret that there 
had been a true friend and admirer 
in his life whom he had never known. 

“Standish” must have modeled him- 
self on my favorite author, Charles 
Dickens, in writing the story’s death 
bed scene, for it was crammed full 
of pathos — or bathos, if you prefer. 
I was fifteen when I read it and I 
cried myself sick, while the tune of 
my favorite sob-ballad, “In the Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree,” ran like a 
leit motif through my mind. I have 
never since been able to separate 
my liking for the song from the 
memory of “Dick Merriwell's Regret.” 

Frank and Dick Merriwell have 
nothing to do with Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists except that as I 
set about telling the life story of 
Helen Trix I myself am filled with 
regret that I made a friend, and a 
dear one, whom it was never my 
privilege to meet face to face. That 
has happened more than once during 
the more than eleven years I have 
been writing for HOBBIES. Of course 
I have written about many artists 
whom I have met in person. Others 
were already dead before I wrote 
concerning them. But there have been 
still others with whom I corresponded 
and for whom I formed a deep af- 
fection tat was never fortunate 
enough to greet in the flesh. Frank 


Crum it was one. And Helen Trix 
was another. 

It will be a source of lasting re- 
gret to me that Helen and I were 
never able to put into effect the 
plans we had made for a get-together. 
This talented artist, who was bom 
in a small Pennsylvania town but 
grew up to become a favorite in 
American vaudeville houses and Eng- 
lish music halls and give several 
command performances before the 
Royal Family of Great Britain, had 
one of the most romantic careers of 
any pioneer recording artist. I am 
sure she was not only a gifted but 
also a lovable lady. 
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From hints she dropped I knew 
my friend Helen was not in good 
health, but it was a shock when I 
•received a telegram on November 19, 
1951, from her sister, Josephine, who 
had beeu her vaudeville and musical 
comedy partner for many years. It 
said: “Helen Trix passed on. Sunday. 
Services Wednesday 8 p. m-, Camp- 
bell’s Funeral Home, 81st Street and 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Josephine Fields.” Unfortunately, I 
couldn’t get away from my job as a 
radio news editor in Roanoke, Va., 
to attend the funeral and pay my last 
respects. 

Some of the facts of Helen Trix’s 
life may be found in “The ASCAP 
Biographical Dictionary of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers,” but a 
bit more detail was contained in the 
New York Herald Tribune obituary 
notice: 

A funeral service will be held . . . 
tomorrow night ... for Miss Helen 
Trix, 59, author and actress who died 
at St. Elizabeth's Hospital Sunday night. 
Her home was at 11 E. 32nd St. 

Miss Trix was born in Newmanstown, 
Pa., and was graduated from Albright 
College, where she specialized in music 
and elocution. She entered vaudeville as 
both a singer and actress and while 
touring the circuits became interested 
in writing special material. 

In 1920 she was featured in the Lon- 
don production of "League of Nations’* 
and was herself composer, producer and 
star of a musical revue in London en- 
titled "A to Z." With Andre Chariot 
she composed and produced a revue, 
"Tricks," in which she starred in 1925- 
26. She wrote and prepared radio ma- 
terial and songs for her own productions 
and gave several command performances 
in London. 

Among the songs she wrote were "Par- 
isian Peacock Girl," "It's Making Me 
Love You All the More," “That’s How 
I Knew," "I Just Want to Give Myself 
Away" and "You’d Love to Live in 
Paris." 

Surviving are two sisters, Mrs, Jose- 
phine Greenfield and Mrs. Alma Cirina, 
and a brother, Carl Yeiser. 

The Herald Tribune also contained 
this notice, inserted by ASCAP: “We 
announce with profound sorrow the 
death of our beloved member and 
colleague, Helen Trix, in New York 
City, on Nov. 18, 1951. OTTO A. 
HARBACH, President, American So- 
ciety of Authors, Composers and Pub- 
lishers.” 

(In passing, although Josephine 
Trix’s husband is known profession- 
ally as Fields, the foregoing bio- 
graphical notice makes it appear his 
name is really Greenfield. And since 
the last name of Miss Trix’s brother 
is Yeiser, Trix twobably is only an 
assumed name for theatrical use.) 

The ASCAP book mentions a few 
other songs written by Helen Trix: 
“Follow Me,” “In Boo Boo Boo,” 
“There Will Come a Time,” “Back 


to London Town ” “I Never Worry 
About the Morning,” “International 
Wedding Song,” “Huckleberries,” 
“Beautiful Shangri-La,” “Pm Going 
Home,” “Sweet Daddy,” “Calico 
Ball,” “The Fascinating Whistle of 
a Train,” "The Bridal Waltz,” “I 
Can Live on Memories” and “The 
Yankee Tango Girl.” There were 
many .others. None of her compo- 
sitions, however, would be classed as 
outstanding hits. 


Most of this department’s readers, 
I imagine, are more interested in 
Helen Trix’s recording career than 
in her many stage successes. Yet it 
is odd, at first sight, that the ASCAP 
biography and the obituary notices 
in the Herald Tribune and Variety 
all omit any reference to the fact 
that bhe comedienne was a pioneer 
recording artist. 

I think I know the reason for this. 
The information in the ASCAP book 
was supplied by Helen herself, and 
the death notices contained informa- 
tion taken from the book. And any 
reference to Helen Trix’s singing for 
records as long ago as 1906 would 
have brought her age into question. 
If the published statements are cor- 
rect, then Miss Trix was only four- 
teen when she began making records. 
That of course is not impossible. A 
good many well known recording art- 
ists began their careers in their 
teens. But the age of fourteen is 
hard to reconcile with the statement 
that the singer attended college, and 
with Billy Murray ’9 recollection that 
she was married to a vaudeville com- 
edian, Frank Fogarty, when she start- 
ed her phonograph career. 

Stage personalities naturally like 
to appear as young as possible. It’s 
a bread-and-butter matter with them. 
So it’s likely that Miss Trix, in an 
entirely justified effort to conceal 
the advance of time, took off from 
five to ten years in preparing the 
notes from which the ASCAP ma- 
terial was taken. Of course it doesn’t 
particularly matter. 

At any rate, Helen wrote me that 
her first record was an Edison two- 
minute cylinder, “Is Your Mother 
In, Molly Malone?” This, No. 9365, 
appeared in the October, 1906, list, 
with the comment: 


We take pleasure in presenting: to the 
army of phonograph owners a new singer 
in Miss Trix, whose clear, well modu- 
lated contralto voice will, we believe, 
gain her a firm place in the galaxy of 
Edison stars. Her first offering is a 
song in Trish dialect, telling of the Irish 
lover, who, whenever he went to court 
Molly Malone, fell it his duty to first 
inquire if her father and mother were 
In . . . 
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Incidentally, I differ with Edison’s 
description of Miss Trix as a “con- 
tralto.” To me she sounds like a 
soprano. 

In view of Helen’s later successes 
in England, it’s interesting to observe 
that early in her career she had al- 
ready developed a knack of imitating 
the popular British music hall en- 
tertainers. Her second Edison cylin- 
der, announced in November, 1906, 
was a take-off on the highly popular 
English comedienne, Vesta Victoria, 
singing one of her topical hits, “The 
Next Horse I Ride On”: 

A new note in popular songs was 
struck by Fred Murray and George 
Everard when they produced this com- 
position. which has been chosen by Helen 
Trix as her second Edison record. A 
young girl’s father came into some 
money and he insisted that his daugh- 
ter should learn to ride horseback. The 
first time she was put on the horse 
the wrong way, looking backward . . . 
The second time . . . the girl had a 
no less unhappy experience. Each time 
she declared that "The next horse I 
ride on, I am going to be tied on.” The 
song has a good swing. Miss Trix has 
made a record of it that will add to her 
popularity as an Edison artist . . . This 
song has been widely sung by Vesta. 
Victoria, who also made a great suc- 
cess with "Waiting at the Church." 

It probably will be a surprise to 
most collectors that Helen Trix even 
on occasion sang Harry Lauder 
songs. During the period in which 
she made Edison' cylinders she was 
also singing for Victor and Zon-o- 
phone discs, and one of her Zonos* 
No. 796, is a charming version of 
Lauder’s success, “Stop Yer Tickling, 
Jock,” which I prefer to Sir Harry’s 
own recording. It contains no laugh- 
ing and no monolog in Scotch dialect, 
but is sung vivaciously and attract- 
ively. 

I recently obtained from Samuel 
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Tanenbaum, a Hartford, Conn., book 
dealer, some Zon-o-phone record lists 
for 1905, 1906 and 1907. In the sup- 
plement for July, 1907, this record 
is listed with the comment: "Humor- 
ous English song guaranteed to start 
the feet going- and bring a laugh to 
the lips.” As far as I know, this is 
the only Lauder song Miss Trix re- 
corded during her brief American 
phonograph career of about two 
years. 

The same supplement contains an- 
other Trix record of which I had not 
previously heard — No. 797, "The 
Story of a Clothes Line,” which had 
the sub-title, “Another pair of stock- 
ings on the line.” "The story,” we 
are informed, “unfolds as new stock- 
ings appear on the line. Sung with 
great success by Alice Lloyd, the 
clever English comedienne.” 

And, although it really has nothing 
to do with Helen Trix, I cannot re- 
sist setting down here for my fellow 
collectors the (to me) astonishing 
knowledge gained from this supple- 
ment that when the Peerless Quartet 
was first organized in 1907 the bari- 
tone was Steve Porter instead of Ar- 
thur Collins. In all my years of 
amassing information about pioneer 
recording artists I had never heard 
Porter mentioned in connection with 
the Peerless, although he obviously 
takes part in some of the old Col- 
umbia Quartet records. The other 
members of the Peerless of course 
were Albert Campbell, Henry Burr 
and Frank C. Stanley. But because 
Campbell used the name of Frank 
Howard in singing for Zon-o-phone, 
the first tenor is referred to as "Mr. 
Howard.” 

In December, 1906, the comedienne 
was represented in the Edisoh list by 
No. 9426, "A Chip of the Block,” 
which she also sang on an eight-inch 
Victor, No. 4933. The Edison is much 
better than the disc. I owned the 
Victor version for many years but 
couldn't understand more than half 
the words. Then, when I obtained the, 
cylinder, I got every word at first 
playing. Here is what the Edison 
supplement said: "Father raised a 
family of six of the good old fash- 
ioned stock and they were all chips 
of the block. The two verses and 
chorus tell in a funny manner in 
what way each followed Dad's pecul- 
iarities. A feature . . . is Miss Trix's 
clever whistling. She is an expert in 
the art and few members of the op- 
posite sex are her equal.” 

For a short time a new cylinder by 
Helen Trix appeared monthly. Her 
offering (No. 9450) for January, 
1907, was her biggest hit as an 
American recording artist. It was 
the still well remembered "Bird on 
Nellie's Hat,” which she also made 
on Victor record No. 4904. This 
clever number was a sensation, and 
after Miss Trix had gone to Eng- 
land the demand for a four-minute 
version was so great Edison had it 
re-recorded by Ada Jones. The sup- 
plement said: "A new comic song by 
Alfred Solman (music) and Arthur 
J. Lamb (words). The little bird on 
Nellie's hat sees and comments on 
the love making of Nellie's various 


beaux. Miss Trix ... is in her usual 
clear and distinct voice.” 

The "Nellie” song also appeared 
in the January Victor list, with this 
comment: 

A thoroughly original song, which has 
made one of the biggest hits of the 
season. The bird which Nellie wears on 
her hat is quite a knowing little rascal, 
and tells a number of things which Nellie 
would rather suppress. Miss Trix’s sing- 
ing of this song must be heard to be 
appreciated. Another number by Miss 
Trix, "Chip o' the Block,” which is 
used in her clever vaudeville specialty, 
will be found in the 8-inch list. 

In this same January Victor sup- 
plement was a duet by Miss Trix and 
Dan W. Quinn, No. 4914, “Is Mar- 
riage a Failure?” Editor Sam Rous 
wrote: 

Here is still another new combina- 
tion of singers — Miss Trix being a new 
comer, while M>. Quinn is well-known 
as a famous entertainer. This amusing 
duet was one of the hits of “The Mayor 
of Tokio.'* The first verse pictures every- 
thing as lovely and serene in the family, 
but the second stanza is full of storms. 
The little conversations, one of which 
is supposed to occur in the ballroom, and 
the other at 3 a. m., when hubby comes 
home, are well done and quite amusing. 

From the Victor reference to Miss 
Trix's "vaudeville specialty” it will 
be seen she had already begun doing 
stage work as w'ell as making records. 

In February, 1907, Edison, issued 
one of the most unusual records in 
which Helen took part. It was No. 
9471, the catchy “Whistle It,” from 
Henry Blossom and Victor Herbert’s 
operetta, “The Red Mill,” in which 
she sang with Billy Murray and 
Edward Meeker — the latter being the 
Edispn announcer as well as one of 
the company's popular comedians. 
Oddly enough the record by this tal- 
ented, trio didn't sell well and was 
discontinued by August, 1909. 

As another oddity I’ll mention bhat 
Billy Murray took part in at least 
fourl recorded versions of "Whistle 
It,” each time with a different com- 
bination ’of assisting artists. On -the 
Victor, record he sang with Ada Jones 
and S. H. Dudley; on Zon-o-phone 
with Miss Jones and Steve Porter; 
and on Columbia with Ada and Frank 
G. Stanley. He once told me he re- 
called the Helen Trix of 1907 as "a 
little girl living in Brooklyn and with 
a slight German accent.” "When we'd 
meet/' he said, "she'd exclaim 'Hel-lo, 
Bil-lee!' After she went to England 
she acquired the British mannerisms 
so successfully that when I'd see her 
on one of her trips to this country, 
she'd intone ‘Cheerio, Willie!' ” 

I believe there were only two other 
Edison records by Helen Trix. The 
May, 1907, issue included another 
of her Vesta Victoria take-offs, "I 
Told His Missus All About Him,” 
and in June she sang a Harry Von 
Tilzer number, "Lulu and Her La, La, 
La.” This was unsuccessful — not a 
common characteristic of Von Tilzer 
songs — and the record was cut out 
in 1909. 

Just why Helen ended her success- 
ful Edison career after less than a 
year I don't know. Perhaps domestic 
unhappiness had something to do 
with it. Billy Murray thought she 
went abroad after her husband, Frank 
Fogarty, died of tuberculosis, but 


Helen herself said in one of her 
letters to me the marriage ended by 
divorce before Fogarty's death. In 
the March, 1909, issue of The New 
Phonogram an Elmira, New York, 
reader asked: "Does Helen Trix sing 
for you any more?” and received 
the reply, "She has not sung for us 
in some time.” 

Two Victor records by Helen Trix 
not so far mentioned are No. 4986, 
"It Ain't All Honey and It Ain't All 
Jam” (another selection popularized 
by Vesta Victoria) and No. 4946. 
"The Next Horse I Ride On.” She 
largely duplicated her Edison reper- 
toire on Victor. Because of Helen's 
seeming reluctance to discuss her re- 
cording career I never learned how 
she happened to begin making rec- 
ords, but perhaps she was a protege 
of Dan Quinn and he introduced her 
to the recording studios. I have men- 
tioned their Victor duet, "Is Marriage 
a Failure?” and they also sang No. 
4959, a nonsense song, “Fol de Iddley 
Ido,” from "Pearl and the Pump- 
kin.” 

I likewise have, two Zon-o-phones 
by them — 538, "Fol de Iddley Ido,” 
and 549, “Whistling Mike,” Miss Trix 
doesn't sing in the latter but whis- 
tles rather faintly in the background. 
Both these numbers are listed in the 
November, 1906, Zon-o-phone supple- 
ment, but probably had previously 
appeared in September. If so, they 
were issued a month before the Edi- 
son cylinder of "Is Your Mother In, 
Molly Malone?” which Helen believed 
to be her first record. Concerning 
No. 538, the supplement termed it a 
"humorous duet of exceptional merit, 
introducing singing and whistling,” 
while "Whistling Mike” was 1 "a hu- 
morous Irish selection; the wo*vds are 
clever, -tune very catchy. Mr. Quinn 
sings the verses, Miss Trix whistles 
the choruses.” 

And now I have told all I know of 
Helen Trix’s American recording 
career. 

(To be continued) 


Explaining Those 
“Mother’s Day Songs” 

By an odd accident which I can't 
cleaiiy explain, four paragraphs of 
an article about Mother's Day songs 
appeared at the end of my Albert 
Spalding article in the March issue 
of HOBBIES, Of course they didn't 
belong there. 

I recognize the paragraphs as be- 
ing from an article which I wrote 
last year for Variety. Possibly a dis- 
carded sheet of manuscript got mixed 
in with the ones about Spalding and 
was set into type. At any a*ate, the 
article properly should nave ended 
with the quotation from the New 
York Times, commenting on the 
death of Spalding's accompanist, 
Andre Benoist. This explanation is 
given for the benefit of those who 
have been puzzled by the incongru- 
ous combination of parts of two sep- 
arate articles. 

— Jim Walsh 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Helen Trix 

( Continued from the April Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 


I don’t know just when Helen Trix 
went to England or why. Perhaps it 
was to forget the wreck of her un- 
happy marriage, for in her life with 
Fogarty the answer to "Is Marriage 
a Failure ?” was "yes.” 

The next we hear of this brilliant 
comedienne and accomplished lady the 
year is 1912, and the source is George 
Jessel’s autobiography, "So Help Me,” 
in which he confesses that at the 
age of 14 he loved Helen Trix: 

Our act, "The Kid Kabaret,” began 
a tour of . . . the Orpheum Time cir- 
cuit in Winnipeg. One of the other at- 
tractions on the bill was Helen Trix. 
She had been born in a little town in 
Pennsylvania, had gone to Europe as a 
pianist and had now returned to Ameri- 
ca as a typical English lady, singing 
gentle songs with a decided British ac- 
cent. At the finish of the act she ap- 
peared as a boy, her very feminine figure 
even more impressive in pants. She was 
the first gentlewoman I had ever known. 
It was through her that I started reading 
poetry. When the Orpheum Circuit ended 
I knew most of the Indian Love Lyrics 
by heart. Helen used to read them to 
me on the long sleeper jumps through 
the tour. 

I was fourteen and terribly in love 
with her. She had been married to a 
famous Irish monologist, Frank Fogar- 
ty (sic), but they had been divorced. 
She was very sweet to me. One morning 
as we were arriving in San Francisco 
she held my . hand and told me she 
would not be seeing so much of me 
from now on, for in Frisco was waiting 
her man, Jimmy Britt, former light- 
weight champion of the world. This news 
was a knockout for me. -I found myself 
mumbling aloud one of the poems she 
had taught me, "For This is Our Wis- 
dom” . . . 

I kept repeating this . . . until one 
day, dining in a kosher restaurant on 
Turk Street in San Francisco, (Eddie) 
Cantor said to me, "Georgie, stop cry- 


ing in the noodle soup. It's weak enough 
as it is." 

It must have been during* this 
American tour that Helen wrote three 
songs which Witmark published in 
1913. She did both the words and 
music of "Chiquita Chi” and “Are 
You Coming to the Ball ?” and the 
music of “In Boo-Boo-Boo” to words 
by Fred Leigh. Presumably, she was 
never married to Prizefighter Jimmy 
Britt — certainly a rather surprising 
choice of "heart interest” for so re- 
fined and feminine a lady. 

IY 

Just when Miss . Trix’s younger 
sister, Josephine, joined her as her 
partner in the “sister act” which 
made them outstanding favorites in 
England is something I have, not 
learned. They were well established 
by the eai'ly 1920’s. I have a faded 
clipping from a Baltimore newspaper, 
probably published in 1922, which 
shows a blurred photo of the pair, 
then appearing at the Maryland 
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Theater. They were obviously two 
attractive young women, and . prob- 
ably many admirers indulged in the 
same pun as did a friend to whom I 
showed a picture of the sisters: 

"Well, they certainly were cute 
little Trix!” 

They also must have been one of 
t"he first so-called "sister teams.” 
About the first of the sister acts to 
make records in the United States 
were Fanny and Kitty Watson, who 
sang for Okeh, Pathe, Emerson and 
other records from 1917 to 1920, They 
still play an occasional date at the 
Palace in New York. Then came the 
Farber Sisters (Columbia and Pathe) ; 
the Heart Sisters (Columbia), who 
sang with A1 Jolson in “Bombo”- 
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Vivian and Rosetta Duncan (Victor) ; 
the B'rox Sisters (Victor and Bruns- 
wick) ; the Dennis and MacDowell 
Sisters (Edison); Ethel and Doro- 
thea Ponce (Edison and Columbia); 
the Tietge and Pickens Sisters (Vic- 
tor); and the Frohne and Pauli Sis- 
ters, who sang with dance bands 
playing for Edison. Ethel and Eleo- 
nora Olson made duets in Norwegian 
for Edison and Victor, and I knew the 
Bowman Sisters of Johnson City. 
Tenn., who had sung hill-billy ana 
“blues” duets for Columbia, with Sis- 
ter Jenny playing an accordion ac- 
companiment, in the late 1920's. In 
more recent years there have been 
the Boswell Sisters (Brunswick), the 
very popular Andrews Sisters trio 
(Decca), the Wallace Sisters (Decca) 
and the teen-age Bell Sisters (Vic- 
tor). 

The Trix Sisters were going strong 
a good many years before most of 
the others got started. They were 
making records in England as long 
ago as 1922 — probably earlier. One 
of their 1922 offerings was HMV 
B1302, on one side of which they 
sang “There'll Come a Time.” On 
the other, with the appropriate as- 
sistance of the dapper English mus- 
ical comedy star, Jack Buchanan, they 
did “Dapper Dan.” 

After electric recording was intro- 
duced, the Trix Sisters were features 
of the English Columbia catalog. 
Both Helen and Josephine recorded 
alone as well as a pair. Issues of 
The Gramophone in the late 1920's 
frequently contained reviews of rec- 
ords by the Sisters. In October, 1926, 
there was praise of their version of 
“I'm Sittin' On Top of the World.” 
Three years later, in November, 1929, 
the critic said: “Their many friends 
will welcome another record by the 
Trix Sisters, especially as it con- 
tains two such popular numbers as 
'S'posin' and ‘Come On, Baby.' ” 

Roger Wimbush had an article in 
the June, 1929, Gramophone, in which 
he said: “The success of the Trix 
Sisters . . . shows that there is a 
definite public for female interpret^ 
ers of jazz. . . . These in particular 
make excellent records since they 
chiefly rely on vocal harmony, and 
if the listeners can imagine the two 
sisters in the daintiest of evening 
frocks (not a great strain on the 
imagination, surely) he will be en- 
joying all there is to enjoy. Their 
rendering of T'm Crazy Over You' 
is worth hearing if only for the amaz- 
ing imitation of the saxophone toward 
the end.” Wimbush's article was ac- 
companied by a drawing showing 
Helen at the piano, while Josephine, 
standing, apparently was “singing the 
lead.” Personally, I don't like the 
typing of the Trix Sisters as “jazz 
singers.” 

In July, 1929, appeared this com- 
ment: “The Trix Sisters have an- 
other record, but this time they each 
have a side. Josephine sings T Must 
Have That Man’ and Helen ‘Digga 
Digga Do.' They are both good ef- 
forts.” The 1930 English Columbia 
catalog listed twelve double-faced 
records by the sisters. One side of 
No. 6368 sounds particularly inter- 
esting. The title is "Negro Com- 



THE TRIX SISTERS 


Helen and Josephine 


plaints.” It is sung by the sisters, 
with Helen at the piano and Len 
Eillis playing the guitar 

V 

My friendship by correspondence 
with Helen Trix began in 1941, after 
she had come back to her native 
country because of World War II. 
I read in .Variety of her return and 
wrote to her to tell her how much 
I had enjoyed her records — the Am- 
erican ones, for T have never heard 
the English Columbias. On September 
24. she replied, in a large and dash- 
ing type of handwriting that appears 
characteristic of theatrical person- 
alities, and at times wasn't easy to 
read: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Thanks for your 
letter of August 10th. I shall be very 
glad to meet you if you get to New 
York any time. Our mutual friend, Billy 
Murray, will know where to get hold 
of me, as I am giving up this apart- 
ment the first of October. All good 
wishes, sincerely, Helen Trix. 

At that time I was living in John- 
son City, Tenn. On January 31, 1942, 
Miss Trix wrote: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: ... I don't know 
yet if you ever got to New York. Never 
saw Billy Murray after I wrote you 
saying he would know where to find 
me. Well. I have been writing songs 
again and we are starting off with the 
enclosed number. We think it will be a 
good spring and summer song. Do give 
it a plug down there. Next week we 
are having several records made by some 
of the hit record girls. The song is 
light, catchy and easy to learn. The 
chorus makes a good singing blues idea. 
Am hoping it will be a hit. 

The song, “Huckleberries,” didn't 
turn out a hit, although it was a 
good novelty number which I was 
glad to give several plugs at radio 
station WJHL in Johnson City. 

There must have been another let- 
ter or two which I didn’t find while 
assembling material for this article. 
The more intimate part of our cor- 
respondence began in February, 1961, 
when I received a letter addressed 
to me in care of Walsh's Wax Works, 
WSLS, Roanoke, Va.: 


Dear Jim Walsh: Hello, this is Helen 
Trix speaking. Read your very inter- 
esting article in Variety Christmas and 
it was indeed fine. I have been back 
in the song writing business a few 
years. . . . Last year I wrote "The 
Calico Ball,” recorded by Johnny Long 
and his band. And yesterday the record 
of the enclosed came out and it's a 
peach — Abbey records. The music boys 
in New York think X may have some- 
thing worth while as there are hundreds 
of brides a day. Let us hope so. . . .1 
trust this finds you well and still en- 
joying the music world as I do. 

The "enclosed” was the sheet music 
of the song she had written, “The 
Bridal Waltz,” a very pretty number 
as I learned when the Abbey record 
was sent to me. 

From this time until her death I 
heard from Helen frequently and we 
soon seemed old friends. By Febru- 
ary 26 I had become “Dear Jim” and 
she was “Dear Helen”: 

Thanks for your very charming letter 
and thanks for your kind cooperation 
down there on "The Bridal Waltz.” 
They are giving it a plug up here at 
quite a few places and they (the pub- 
lishers) are getting special cards out 
to forward to all prospective brides. A 
splendid idea, don't you think? 

About the party (for pioneer record- 
ing artists) at Garden City, L. I., I 
shall be delighted to come along if I 
am in town. Dear old Billy Murray! I 
have not seen him in a long time. About 
Elida Morris, I never knew she came 
to England and heard nothing of her 
being there, but I did know her here and 
we played on the bill with her several 
times. I always thought she was a very 
good artist. I never knew Billy Whit- 
lock. ... I am sorry not to be able 
to send you a photo. The old ones are 
stored in trunks with my sister in 
Brooklyn, and I don't want to have 
any new ones done until I do something 
worth while. 

I am working hard on the writing of 
songs and have a few more coming along. 
My sister Josephine is out of the busi- 
ness and lives right near me. She does 
not care for show business any more, 
although she says she would make rec- 
ords with me. . . . Her husband is in 
the antique business and doing well. 
They went through the war in London 
and lost everything they had. but they 
have pulled out beautifully and are doing 
fine. . . . 

I had already known that Jose- 
phine was in “the States,” for I had 
saved a clipping headed “Josie Trix 
Back in U. S.” from the November 
15, 1944, issue of Variety, which said: 
“Josephine Trix, of the former vaude 
team, the Trix Sisters, arrived in 
New York from London last week, 
accompanied by her husband, Eddie 
Fields, London comedian - producer. 
Couple had been trying to get out 
of London since last April. An Ameri- 
can, it's Fields' first time heTe in 
twenty-nine years. Their London 
home was bombed, but they escaped 
unscathed. Couple are making their 
-home in New York with the other 
Trix sister.” 

About this time I sent Helen a 
snapshot of myself, made while I was 
eating breakfast at -the Swan Lunch- 
eonette in Vinton, Va. On first read- 
ing I thought she was thanking me 
for a “Piute,” but I finally made it 
out to be “photo.” I found her com- 
ment on the flash shot both flatter- 
ing and amusing: 

“Dear Jim: Your letter and photo 
arrived. Writing later. Will try and 
scout up an old picture and forward 
same. You should have been a Broad- 
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way leading man. You have the ap- 
pearance of such.” 

In turn, I amused Helen by sending 
her an envelope I had received in 
1945 from my dear friend, the late 
John L. Norton, Sr., who with his 
son Jack operated the Woodymay 
Record Company in Boston, Mass., 
and whose advertisements appeared 
regularly in HOBBIES until his 
death. “Satan,” as the elder Norton 
delighted to call himself, had a fond- 
ness for putting all sorts of odd re- 
turn addresses on his envelopes. The 
one I sent for her to see was pur- 
portedly from “Helen Trix, Canary- 
voice, New York.” She was also 
amused when I told her that because 
of her “pepper-pot” personality in 
her “Chip of the Block” record, I 
always thought of her, when I was 
a small boy operating the imaginary 
Walsh Talking Machine Company, as 
a lady of uncertain temper who would 
become annoyed if any delay occur- 
red in her recording engagements 
and stalk indignantly out of the stu- 
dio. As I remember expressing it in 
one of my imaginary stories about 
the recording artists who obsessed 
my imagination: “Miss Trix had long 
since gone home in disgust.” 

By this time Helen Trix had only 
a few months to live, but for some 
time longer her mood continued 
cheerful. Her letter dated March 16, 
1951, is especially interesting: 

Thanks for your nice long letter. I was 
quite amused at your imaginary dramas. 
I am returning the envelope, and he 
wrote my name almost like I do at 
times. Yes, t do remember doing "Chip 
of the Block." My first record was 
"Molly Malone." I did "The Bird On 
Nellie's Hat" . . . and I do remember 
the one with Billy Murray and Ed Meek- 
er. I had forgotten Ed’s name till you 
mentioned it. Yes; Jim, I will come to 
the party. . . . Thanks for sending me 
a copy of HOBBIES. ... I shall be 
delighted to give you. an article for it 
and am sure I can give you a good one. 
... I still sit at the piano and sing 
songs and songs. I have written some 
lovely ones. Am in hopes of placing 
some with the publishers. All you need 
is one good hit, so shall keep on work- 
ing. ... I should love to get back to 
making records again, and I feel I will 
one day. 

I am sending a photo of the Trix 
Sisters. This was one of our much used 
ones in our heyday. One day I shall 
send you an up-to-date one. Do you 
ever hear from Billy Murray? If you 
do ask him to give me a ring. ... If 
he gets into New York r could say 
hello to him and have a chat. I know 
he lives in Freeport. , . . Now don't 
work too hard. Life is beautiful, so .don’t 
hurry it and knock yourself out. About 
Clarice Vance, I think she passed on 
several years ago. Take it easy, Jim! 
All the best from HELEN. 

On April second, Helen wrote: 

We had our ASCAP dinner last week 
and it was really lovely to see so many 
old friends. . , . Did I tell you I placed 
another song with Jack Mills and they 
seem to be very keen on it? Title, "The 
Black Sheep is Back in the Fold." With 
all the spiritual pictures and songs of 
a sacred order now in swing I hope it 
will hit. Josephine and I made a swell 
record of it in harmony. When they 
start getting the dubs out I will send 
you one. 

Unfortunately I was never sent a 
dubbing of this Trix Sisters record, 
nov did I get the “up-to-date” photo 

I was promised. 


A letter misdated May 26, 1950, 
instead of 1951, is less cheerful than 
the preceding ones. Helen said she 
had learned that eleven songs called 
“The Bridal Waltz” had been writ- 
ten and registered with ASCAP dur- 
ing the past seven months, and this 
naturally was interfering with pro- 
motion of her song by the same name. 
I had mentioned her marriage to 
Frank Fogarty and my belief that 
he died before the marriage ended. 
She commented: “Yes, I was married 
to Fogarty, and it's a horrible mem- 
ory. 1 left -him long before he died. 
. . . It's like a book — you read and 
forget the details, Jim.” 

On June 2, Helen wrote me she 
didn't remember making the Zon-o- 
phone record of “Stop Your Tickling, 
Jock,” and shortly aftei-wards I sent 
her a dubbing. She was more cheer- 
ful when she wrote four days later: 
“Dear Jim: Thanks for HOBBIES. 
. . . Shall look it over thoroughly. 
Here is good news. Darewski Music 
Company of England, whom I have 
known for years, just bought the 
. British rights of ‘The Bridal Waltz/ 
Hurrah for a break!” 

On June 26, Miss Trix again mis- 
dated a letter as 1950 instead of '51. 
Referring to the dubbing, she said: 
“ ‘Stop Your Tickling, Jock,’ was like 
(something) out of the dark and hand- 
ed me a laugh. It's no more like me 
today than someone else. I shall try 
it again on a better player. It goes 
to show how we have all gone for- 
ward when we hear these old things. 
We had news from London. ‘The Bri- 
dal Waltz' had a splendid reaction 
after being broadcast and they are 
doing records. ... I am hoping for 
the best. ... I enjoyed HOBBIES 
very much, Jim. It's quite a maga- 
zine.” 

With the “Jock” dubbing I sent 
Helen a recording of mv own voice. 
On July 13, she wrote: “Yes, you 
have a Southern drawl and I like it. 
So don't let anyone tell you it's too 
much. I also sounded better with 
‘Stop Your Tickling, Jock.' Today 
was the first chance I had to hear 
that record on a good machine. . . . 
I had, a letter from London saying 
‘The Bridal Waltz'. was their Number 
One plug and they were cirazy about 
it. Joe Loss, the top band, did a 
record of it. ... I had a long chat 
with Jack Mills and he is very keen 
on me doing TV.” 

In August and September I re- 
ceived only three postals from Helen, 
who was obviously unwell and be- 
coming worse because the handwrit- 
ing grows progressively shaky. On 
the one for September 20, she com- 
plains of “feeling seedy.” 

My last letter from Helen Trix 
was dated October 16, j-ust a month 
and two days before her death. In 
part it said: 

. My dear, I have not written before as 
the devil has just tried to knock me 
about like mad. I have felt so rotten, 
have not been near a publisher In weeks. 
All I want to do is lie around. . . . The 
publisher that publishes "The Bridal 


Waltz” in London is here and I will 
try and see him before he returns. I 
really don't know what is going on as 
I have not even seen a Variety. Well, 
that’s the way it goes at times. . . . It’s 
just a battle, old dear, and may the 
best man win. 

We are having Indian summer . . . 
and I love it. I cannot stand the cold 
weather. Keep well, Jim, and let me 
hear from you when you can. All the 
best. Ever, HELEN. 

I replied, but heard nothing more 
from, or about, Helen until the tele- 
gram from Josephine came, telling 
me of the death of my dear friend 
by correspondence, “The Little Pep- 
per Pot,” who had enjoyed triumphal 
appearances before Eritish royalty but 
whom I was fated never to see. P'or 
her the battle was over. The shock 
was great and my sorrow was the 
greater because it was out of the 
question for me to go to New York 
for the funeral services. Recalling 
how much her records had meant to 
me and how our acquaintance through 
the mail had deepened into an almost 
tender intimacy. I was left feeling 
much as Dick Merriwell when he ex- 
perienced that gnawing regret be- 
cause of the death of “the friend he 
never knew/' 

It had been my plan to have a long 
talk with Helen and write a HOB- 
BIES article based on what she told 
me. Failing in that, I have done the 
best I could, on the basis of what 
infonuation I have, to< pay a tribute 
to the memory of a gifted and gra- 
cious lady. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

ADA JONES 

and the Shannon Four Give a 
Concert in Roanoke, Va. 


Fifty years ago a Columbia Graph- 
ophone Company official talked tur- 
key to the great Leonard Garfield 
Spencer. 

The official walked in one day 
while Len and Billy Murray were 
rehearsing what used to be called a 
"coon song/' with Spencer taking the 
part of a Negro man and Murray, 
his tenor voice pitched to a falsetto, 
enacting the role of the "wench.” 
For a moment the official, who prob- 
ably was Victor Emerson, stared in 
disgust, then he exclaimed: 

"Oh, for gosh sake! If you've got 
to do this sort of thing, cut out this 
business of having a man pretend 
that he's a woman ! From now on 
use a woman when the part calls 
for one!” - • 

That was an historic moment. Billy 
told Len of a young woman he had 
heard singing popular songs a few 
days before in. Huber's Museum. So 
Spencer, whose varied talents had 
caused him to become the first fam- 
ous recording artist in the early 
1890's, no longer did duets with Billv 
Murray, but engaged Ada Jones as 
his partner, and (as related in a 
series of HOBBIES articles from 
July, 1946, through January, 1947), 
Miss Jones became by far the most 
popular feminine record maker. By 
an ironic twist, she began recording 
sentimental duets with Murray three 
years later, and their team work was 
so popular it gradually pushed the 
Jones-Spencer descriptive sketches 
into the background. 

A decade or more before she won 
international fame as Len Spencer's 
associate, and probably while she was 
still in her teens, Ada Jones made 
experimental cylinders for the ill- 
starred North American Phonograph 
Company. However, her career as a 
professional recording artist began in 
1904 and continued until her death 
18 years later. At the height of her 
popularity the buxom comedienne 
was almost a legendary figure. False 
reports that she had died were con- 
stantly in circulation. Today, although 
she has been dead nearly 32 years, 
there remains a fantastic side to Ada 
Jones' life story, for she has ad- 
mirers among record collectors who 
refuse to believe she is not still liv- 


By JIM WALSH 


ing. Unfortunately, some of the de- 
tails of this gifted artist's life are 
so obscure that in spite of my ex- 
tensive investigation she remains 
much of a "mystery woman.” 

That statement brings to mind my 
article, "Her Dolls Depict Favorite 
Phonograph Stars,” in the January 
HOBBIES. In describing the dolls 
dressed by Mrs. Margaret E. White 
to represent Ada Jones and Billy 
Murray, I wrongly gave Mrs. White's 
address as Rockport, Mass. The skill- 
ful doll's dressmaker's son, Lester L. 
White, has a home there but his 
mother lives at 261 Derby Street, 
West Newton, Mass. In July, 1953, 
I made a plane trip to visit Mrs. 
White, whom I have "adopted” as my 
godmother, and she has presented 
me with the Ada and Billy dolls, 
which she considers among her finest 
achievements. 

At the conclusion of the article I 
said that I hoped to learn the exact 
date of Ada Jones' birth by writing 
to the Central Registrar of Vital 
Statistics in London, England. And I 
promised to share with HOBBIES 
readers any information I received. 
I am sorry to report that my efforts 
once more proved fruitless. H. W. 
Taylor, the Registrar General at the 
General Register Office, Somerset 
House, London, replied that the ar- 
chives contained birth records of a 
large number of persons named Ada 
Jones; consequently, he said, the in- 
formation I was able to furnish was 
"too meagre and indefinite to per- 
mit of a search being made.” He 
was also unable to find any listing 
of the birth of Charles D'Almaine, 
the once famous violinist, whose life 
story is difficult to piece together 
but shall yet be related in these 
pages. 

II 

Just after I had typed the preced- 
ing paragraph, I received a letter 
from my old friend, Clarence A. Fer- 
guson, well known Merrill, Wisconsin, 
dealer in Edison discs and cylinders. 
Mr. Ferguson thanked me for writ- 
ing the January article on Albert 
Benzler, and mentioned that in ad- 
dition to being a virtuoso of the 
piano, bells and xylophone, Benzler 
played the violin. Says Mr. Ferguson: 


"I have an old picture taken in the 
Edison recording room, where a rec- 
ord is being made, and (Eugene) 
Jaudas is directing the orchestra. . . . 
Benzler is one of the players, and he 
is playing a violin. He could take 
any instrument and play it like a 
master. The picture is about 1905.” 

My attention perked up when I 
read the next paragraph of the Fer- 
guson letter: 

"I believe I have some news on 
Ada Jones for you. ... A woman 
who buys records from me . . . came 
from England, and the same town as 
Ada Jones. The lady was born De- 
cember 6, 1878 *. . . and she went to 
school with a girl by the name of 
Ada Jones. They were about the same 
age, (so) this would be the age of 
Ada. ... I hope, Jim, this is what 
you are looking for, and sure hope 
you get some good luck out of it, as 
Ada's early years are in the dark.” 

For a moment I felt exhilarated 
after reading the foregoing-. Then I 
remembered a devastating fact. Ada 
Jones' parents came to this country 
when Ada was a baby, and Ada was 
singing in a Philadelphia theater by 
the time she was seven. Obviously, 
she could not have gone to school in 
England with Mr. Ferguson's friend. 
As Mr. Taylor had pointed out, there 
'were a lot of people in England 
named Ada Jones. 

However, a lucky chance has come 
my way, which if it does not solve 
the mystery of Ada Jones' parentage 
and birth date at least does provide 
some additional information based on 
the comedienne's own statements. 

Some months ago I was fortunate 
enough to find a photograph of Ada 
Jones and the Shannon Four, taken 
when she and that excellent male 
quartet, which had then been in ex- 
istence only a few months, gave a 
concert in Roanoke, Va., 36 years 
ago this month, in April, 1918. At 
that time World War I had almost 
reached its frenzied climax and few 
observers dreamed the end was only 
seven months away. (The terrible in- 
fluenza epidemic of the fall of 1918 
also wasn't dreamed of.) It occurred 
to me that the photo would be an 
interesting one to reproduce in HOB- 
BIES and that it likewise would be 
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ADA JONES AND THE SHANNON FOUR photographed at the Roanoke Cycle Company 
on their visit to Roanoke, Va. y in April, 1918. Standing— Charles Hart, Harvey Hinder- 
meyer, Elliott Shaw and Wilfred Glenn, all of whom are still alive. Miss Jones died in 
May, 1922. 


a good idea to go through the 1918 
files of the Roanoke Times and re- 
print the newspaper’s review of the 
concert. So I took a couple of hours 
one Saturday afternoon to make a 
search of the yellowed, decaying 
bound volumes, and my efforts were 
rewarded, even though my garments 
were unspeakably dirty before I got 
through. The remainder of this ar- 
ticle, then, will be an account, supple- 
mented by some background material, 
of what I found in the file room of 
the Roanoke Times. 

Ill 

Since I didn’t know the date on 
which the concert was given, it took 
a bit of preliminary searching to find 
the first reference to what was later 
described as “a musical event” But 
when I reached the issue for Sunday, 
March 31, I knew I was moving in 
the right direction. There was a large 
display advertisement headed: “Grand 
Musical Concert By World’s Famous 
Talking Machine Artists,” with a 
sub-head, “Personal Appearance in a 
Two-Hour Concert — a Real Show.” 
The ad. was poorly printed and the 
lay-out man had made several errors, 
so that photos of members of the 
Shannon Four were accompanied by 
identification lines meant for others 
of the group. Here are the descrip- 
tions given by the ad. writer of the 
five men and one woman in the 
company: 

ADA JONES. Everybody who knows 
the phonograph loves Ada. She has been 
a great factor in making the phonograph 
what it is today. Her pleasant person- 
ality and superior soprano voice afford 
the greatest pleasure by her unique 
comic songs and general concert work. 
Her impersonations are invariably per- 
fect, each of its kind. Miss Jones will 
sing a duet with George L. Thompson, 
and don’t come with cracked lips, for 
you will surely suffer if you do. 

Among the most popular talking ma- 
chine artists of the day are the Shannon 
Four. These singers were all engaged 
in solo and concert work in different 
parts of the country and their musical 


ability together with their peculiar qual- 
ifications for record making caught the 
attention of the scouts of the great 
record making firms, who put them 
under contract for exclusive work. 

CHARLES HART is one of those tenor 
singers that wins by delivering the goods. 
You wiH appreciate why he is placed 
as the first tenor of the Shannon Four 
when you hear him. 

HARVEY W. HJNDERMEYER. He 
easily takes first place among the talk- 
ing machine artists with his clear, rich 
tenor voice. 

WILFRED GLENN. Mr. Wilfred Glenn 
too has helped make the phonograph 
famous. His voice with its remarkable 
range of some 2 % octaves from C below 
the bass clef to F sharp is one of the 
richest de profundo of bass voices. Solo- 
ist of the Cathedral of St. John, the 
Divine, and member of several leading 
musical organizations. 

GEORGE L. THOMPSON. He is a 
veritable Gatling gun set to music. To 
see and hear him is a whole entertain- 
ment. 

Presumably because of the sloppy 
make-up, I didn’t find any cut lines 
for the Shannon Four’s fine baritone, 
Elliott Shaw. Mr. Shaw continued to 
suffer from a "bad press.” Another 
ad. on April 7, listed him as Elliott 
Low. 

IV 

Before proceeding further with my 
research, perhaps it would be well to 
say something about the artists who 
paid that visit to Roanoke so many 
years ago. After more than a decade 
of great popularity, Ada Jones was 
entering the declining years of her 
career. She had carried on success- 
fully for several years after the death 
of Len Spencer in December, 1914, 
and her duets with Billy Murray 
remained popular. But, after 1917, 
her name appeared much less fre- 
quently in record lists. She and Mur- 
ray did one duet, "I’ll Take You 
Back to Italy,” for Victor in 1918. 
They also sang the same number for 
Edison, but the most popular com- 
edienne and .comedian of their day 
appear not to have been paired again 
until they recorded "When Francis 
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Dances With Me” for Victor late in 
1921 

During 1919 Miss Jones made only 
a few solo records, but assisted Cal 
Stewart in a great many “Punkin 
Center” recordings. After his death 
in December, 1919, she did little 
aside from working with Steve Porter 
in making for Edison several de- 
scriptive specialties that she had or- 
iginally recorded years before for 
other companies with their author, 
Len Spencer. Although in semi-re- 
tirement, she had returned to the 
conceit; field and was touring the 
country when she died in Rocky 
Mount, N. C., in May, 1922. 

George L. Thompson was the least- 
known member of the troupe. Per- 
haps it would be fair to say he was 
a “make-weight.” Or, to use a base- 
ball comparison, from the popularity 
standpoint he was only a minor league 
performer while the other five sing- 
ers were all major league. Thompson, 
who was born in New York City in 
1875, made his first stage appear- 
ance in 1893. He was one of the 
"Cohen on the Telephone” recorders, 
having made a splendid Edison rec- 
ord of the famous old comic sketch. 
He also sang a few comic songs for 
Edison and recorded for Emerson, 
Okeh and other minor companies. One 
of his Okeh discs purported to be a 
representation of Horace Goldin’s 
famous vaudeville sketch, "Sawing a 
Woman in Two.” He presumably is 
the George Thompson, who made a 
1930 Columbia record of two hill- 
billy numbers, "A Chaw of Tobacco 
and a Little Drink (Won’t Sefnd Your 
Soul to Hell)” and "Cross-Eyed Sue.” 
Thompson died a few years ago. 

Two of the Shannon Four mem- 
bers were recording artists of wide 
experience while the others appar- 
ently had been before the horn for 
only a short time. Harvey Hinder- 
meyer was born in Easton, Pa., the 
son of a German father and a Ba- 
varian mother. His first record, an 
Edison cylinder of “She Was a Grand 
Old Lady,” appeared in 1907. The 
genial, short and stocky Harvey 
once told me of the elation he felt 
a few weeks after he made the rec- 
ord when he walked past a penny 
arcade in Philadelphia, and heard Ed- 
ward Meeker’s voice announcing: 

" ‘She Was a Grand Old Lady.’ Sung 
by Harvey Hindermeyer. Edison rec- 
CORD!” Within a short time he was 
recording for Victor and Columbia 
as well as Edison. He also sang for 
Okeh and other companies, but dur- 
ing most of his career he was re- 
garded as primarily an Edison artist 
and toured the country from coast 
to coast giving tone tests. 

Wilfred Glenn, born on one of the 
great ranches in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California, had begun sing- 
ing as an exclusive Victor artist in 
1912, and had made a series of popu- 
lar basso profundo recordings. His 
voice had, and has, a remarkably 
fresh and virile quality that won 
him great popularity. 

Charles Hart and Elliott Shaw 
seem to have made their recording 
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debuts in 1917. Hart’s Victor record 
with the lowest number, 18283, was 
“ ‘Forever 1 is a Long, Long Time,” 
which appeared in the November 
supplement. For some reason its issue 
was delayed. The number indicates 
that it should have come out in June. 
The first two Hart records to be 
placed on the market were listed in 
July, 18294, “Thou Shalt Not Steal 
(a Heart Away)” and 18300, “It’s 
Time for Every Boy to be a Soldier.” 
He had a double-faced offering in 
August, No. 18319, “A Tear, a Kiss, 
a Smile” and “That’s Why My Heart 
is Calling You.” 

Shaw seems to have done no solo 
work in 1917, but to have had his 
initial recording experience as a 
member of the Shannon Four, whose 
first Victor record, “I May Be Gone 
for a Long, Long Time,” was issued 
in September, coupled with the Amer- 
ican Quartet’s version of the great- 
est hit of World War I, "Over 
There.” Whoever coupled the Victor 
records made a big mistake by pick- 
ing "I May Be Gone” as the more 
likely hit side of the two. The quar- 
tet was on hand in October with 
18355, “Wake Up, Virginia (And pre- 
pare for Your Wedding Day)” and 
in November with 18358, “Break the 
News to Mother,” a revival of a 
Charles K. Harris ballad that ante- 
dated the Spanish - American War, 
coupled with the American Quartet 
singing George M. Cohan’s 1906 hit, 
“You’re a Grand Old Flag.” 

The Shannons were represented by 
three Victor waxings in December, 
1917: 18391, “Come Back Home”; 
18401, “Hello, Aloha, Hello” and 
18400, “Melody Land.” A month later 
they came through with 18414, “Hail, 
Hail, the Gang’s All Here”; in Feb- 
ruary with 18428, “There’s a Vacant 
Chair in Every Home Tonight”; in 
March with 18434, “There’s a Service 
Flag Flying at Our House,” and in 
April with 18438, “Tom, Dick and 
Harry and Jack.” And that brings 
us up to the month they sang in 
Roanoke — which is just across a 
small bridge from Vinton, Va,, the 
town in which I live. 

Meanwhile, the quartet was also 
recording for Edison. Among other 
records, it sang “Hail, Hail, the 
Gang’s All Here” for a Diamond 
Disc. Only a few Shannon Four rec- 
ords were issued, however, by Edi- 
son under that name. Edison soon 
changed the name for its own pur- 
poses to the Lyric Male Quartet, and 
under that disguise the foursome pro- 
vided harmonious backing for such 
distinguished artists as Anna Case, 
Marie Rappold, Frieda Hempel and 
Virginia Rea. By a similar trick, 
Pathe used the Shannon Four name 
only a couple of times before switch- 
ing to Acme Male Quartet for many 
other recordings. 

V 

When I was in Chicago in October, 
1951, I asked Lewis James, who suc- 
ceeded Harvey Hindermeyer as the 
quartet’s second tenor a few months 
after the Roanoke concert, how the 
name, Shannon Four, was chosen. He 
said it was so called because Irish 
ballads were very popular around 
1917 and the ensemble intended to 


specialize in them. I then asked why 
the name was changed to Shannon 
Quartet in 1923, and James said it 
was because the singers decided 
“Four” sounded too much like a 
vaudeville group. I surprised the 
genial tenor by pointing out that the 
names of the different members of 
the original Shannon Four were more 
or less concealed in the first word. 
“Shannon,” for instance, begins with 
the first three letters in Shaw. Its 
second and third letters are the first 
two in Hart; and the “nn” at the end 
corresponds to the last two letters 
in Glenn. There are also indications 
of Hindermeyer in the word. Lewis 
James frankly said he was astonished 
at what I had pointed out but was 
sure the quartet hadn’t tried to in- 
corporate parts of the individual 
members’ names into “Shannon.” 

I find myself wondering just how 
long the little concert company had 
been traveling together when it came 
to Roanoke* who first thought of or- 
ganizing it, and how long the troupe 
kept on the road during that fateful 
year of 1918. Perhaps the success of 
another group, known in those days 
as the Peerless Record Makers but 
destined to become widely acclaimed 
a couple of years later as the Eight 
Famous (or Popular) Victor Artists, 
had something to do with the second 
company of “world - famous talking 
machine artists” going into the con- 
cert field. 

The Eight in those days was com- 
posed of Ada Jones’ long-time part- 
ner, Billy Murray, as star comedian 
and master of ceremonies; Henry 
Burr as manager and second tenor 
of the Peerless Quartet; Albert 
Campbell, the quartet’s first tenor; 
Arthur Collins, comedian and quar- 
tet baritone; John H. Meyer, quartet 
bass; Byron G. Harlan, tenor comed- 
ian and duet partner of Collins; Vess 
L. Ossman, “The Banjo King,” and 
Theodore Morse, song writer and 
pianist — surely one of the most scin- 
tillating light concert companies ever 
put together. Of that inimitable 
Eight, only Billy Murray is now alive. 
But it’s good to know that all the 
original Shannon Four members are 
still with us. 

And now let’s return to April. 1918, 
when the phonograph fans of Roan- 
oke presumably were set agog by 
the knowledge that they were to have 
an opportunity of hearing some top- 
flight talent in person. 

(To be continued) 


Current Collectors’ 
Recordings 

(Continued from page 25) 
is DL 6019 and it includes the fol- 
lowing: Walter Huston, “September 
Song”; Julia Sanderson, “They Didn’t 
Believe Me”; Mary Martin, “My 
Heart Belongs to Daddy”; Millie 
Weitz, “Nobody Makes a Pass at 
Me”; Ethel Merman, “I Got Rhythm”; 
Ethel Merman and Joan Carroll, 
“Let’s Be Buddies”; Gertrude Nie- 
sen, “I Wanna Get Mamed,” and The 
Foursome, "Bidin’ My Time.” 

A quarter century ago one of the 
biggest stars was Helen Kane whose 
unique “boop boop a do op” style 


makes her recordings favorites with 
many collectors. Recently she sang 
one of her best numbers, “1 Wanna 
Be Loved by You,” in the MGM musi- 
cal “Three Little Words.” The sound 
track from the movie was released 
in album form by MGM and this 
record is included as number 30241. 
Later she disked a few more numbers 
for Columbia, the best of which is 
No. 39205 which has “The Aba Daba 
Honeymoon” coupled with “Hug Me, 
Kiss Me, Love Me.” 

Several months ago I mentioned 
that Nick Lucas had resumed his re- 
cording career with Cavalier records. 
I have since received a complete list 
of his discs made for that company. 
They are as follows: 823 — Tiptoe 
Through the Tulips /Painting the 
Clouds with Sunshine; 824 — Francine 
/My Blue Heaven; 825 — Tear Drops/ 
Coquette; 826 — Til the End of For- 
ever/Lady Be Good. They are also 
all available on a single 10-inch Lp 
disc CAV 5003-LP. I have heard the 
records and I think they are really 
fine. If you can’t obtain them through 
your local record store, tell the man- 
ager to write Cavalier Records, Inc., 
1300 26th Ave., San Francisco 22, 
Calif., for more information. 

Cavalier has another interesting 
artist in its catalog. Stan Wilson 
may not appeal to a collector whose 
records deal with only one phase of 
entertainment, but if calypso, folk 
songs, and blues interest you, buy 
“The Stan Wilson Story on Wax,” 
CAV 5001-LP, which has all of these 
sung by a young man who does them 
all well. 


Early Sleeping 
Equipment 

(Continued from page 20) 
rockers were of similar wood, an 
inch or more in thickness, set edge- 
wise into slots in the comer posts. 

Heart shaped openings might be 
cut in the head and foot to be used 
as handles when the cradle had to 
be carried from room to room. These 
openings had a certain ornamental 
value as did the scrolled sides. Old 
Pennsylvania cradles were stenciled 
in the typical Pennsylvania Dutch 
style with red and blue tulips and 
other designs and colors as found on 
old dower chests, etc. 

Today these stout old cradles find 
their use as wood-boxes beside the 
modem fireplace and usually they 
are strong enough to endure such 
usage. 

The terms crib and cradle are often 
used interchangeably, but ordinarily 
we think of the crib as the bed for 
a baby that has outgrown the cradle 
age. There are cribs made with rock- 
ers and only a little advanced from 
the cradle, but for the most part our 
cribs stand up on castered feet, high 
enough to make it easy for mother 
to lift the baby in and out. The sides 
are spindled and may even be mov- 
able. There is no hood save as net- 
ting may be used. 

It is the cradle, not the crib, that 
represents in our minds babyhood, 
and it is "cradle” not “crib” that is 
used symbolically as we speak of 
“from the cradle to the grave” or 
“the cradle of Liberty.” 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

ADA JONES 

and the Shannon Four Give a 
Concert in Roanoke, Va. 


VI 

As the time for the concert neared, 
“teaser” advertising was published 
almost daily. On April 2, under the 
head of “Great Musical Concert,” 
there was a picture of Ada Jones 
with these cut lines: 

Sweet-voiced Ada Jones is one of the 
musical stars at the Academy of Music 
on April 17, together with the inter- 
nationally famous Shannon Four and 
others. These phonograph musical -celeb- 
rities are to stage one of the grandest 
treats Roanoke has ever known. Tickets, 
50 cents, 75 cents and $1 at Barnett, 
Schenk and Roanoke Cycle Company. 

The Roanoke Cycle Company was 
the Victor dealer sponsoring the art- 
ists’ engagement. Barnett, Schenk 
was a drug store. The Academy of 
Music was a grimy old building. 
Though smaller, it was almost as 
dingy as New York’s ' Metropolitan 
Opera House, but was sometimes said 
to have the finest acoustics of any 
theater in the South. It was torn 
down as a “fire trap” about two 
years ago, after six decades during 
which hundreds of the world’s most 
famous theatrical personalities had 
been seen and heard on its stage. 

An ad. featuring Glenn appeared on 
April 3, and one of George Thomp- 
son the next day. Ada Jones was 
shown again on the 5th, and the ad. 
said: “World's Famous Talking Ma- 
chine Artists. Not a Tone Test! A 
Real Show! A Grand Concert! Pro- 
fessor R. H. Mazziotta, pianist. Shan- 
non Four — Charles Heart (Sic!), Har- 
vey Hindermeyer, Elliott Shaw and 
George L. Thompson.” Here were cwo 
more mistakes — misspelling Hart's 
name and listing Thompson instead 
of Glenn as a member of the quartet. 

I was amused that the April 11 ad. 
also emphasized that the concert was 
not a “tone test.” This of course 
was inspired by envy of the fact that 
only the Edison Diamond Disc had 
sufficiently realistic recording to 
venture “the supreme test of direct 
comparison with the living artist.” 
Since the Victrola and all other talk- 
ing machines only approximated the 
sound of the living artists’ tones, 
rather than “re-creating” them, deal- 
ers for the competitive makes tried 
to represent the Edison tone tests as 
nuisances which audiences didn’t want 
to be bothered with. I was also 
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amused by a Roanoke Cycle Company 
ad. headed “Play Victor Records On 
Your Edison,” followed in smaller 
letters on a second line by, “Colum- 
bia, Sonora or Brunswick.” This 
seemed to indicate that in 1918 the 
Edison was the most widely used 
phonograph in Roanoke with the ex- 
ception of the Victrola. 

Further advertising revealed that 
Professor Mazziotta, the accompan- 
ist, ‘was the pianist of the Venetian 
Trio, which made Victor records. 
Collectors of old-time recordings will 
wonder what relation, if any, he was 
to Frank Mazziotta, who played flute 
and piccolo solos for Edison, Victor, 
Zonophone and Columbia around 1900. 

But the most interesting thing in 
the April 11 Roanoke Times was a 
brief article, “Ada Jones Relates Her 
Experiences As a Phonograph Art- 
ist.” From this article, purportedly 
written by the singer herself, 1 
learned that old Edison record cata- 
logs were wrong in giving Ada’s 
birthplace as Manchester, England, 
and that this perhaps had led me 
on a blind trail in trying to learn 
just when she was born: 

I was born in Oldham, Lancashire, 
England. As a child I developed a talent 
for mimicry and was known as “Lit tie 
Ada Jones, the Child Wonder." If they 
could see me now they would laugh at 
the idea of my ever being little. For 
some reason or other, everyone thinks 
I am small, and it is humorous to see 
the look of blank amazement which 
passes over their faces when I meet 
people, I feel sorry to know I have 
disappointed them. 

My first experience in making records 
was with the former North American 
Phonograph Company, and my voice was 
the first female voice to record success- 
fully for them. My next venture in 
phonograph work was with Len Spencer 
for the Columbia Gramophone (should be 
Graphophone — J. W.) Company. From 
that time on I worked for the Victor, 
Edison and all the other companies. 

I have often been reported dead, and 
I even have a double who has been 
singing throughout the country, using 
my name as "Ada Jones, Phonograph 
Artist.” I was just out with a troupe 
of phonograph artists, in several enter- 
tainments where I was introduced as 
“Ada Jones, the mother of the phono- 
graph." It made me feel quite ancient, 
I assure you. (Signed) ADA JONES. 

The tone of the foregoing letter ob- 
viously is not that of an elderly wo- 
man. It sounds more like the expres- 
sion of one just entering middle-age 


and strengthens my belief that Ada 
Jones was between 40 and 50 when 
she died four years later. Perhaps 
now that her birthplace has been 
revealed as Oldham, ‘which is seven 
miles from the industrial city of 
Manchester, I shall be able, by writ- 
ing to Oldham authorities, to trace 
more of the soprano’s family history. 

In that same issue the following 
was said of the Shannon Four: 

Each and every one of them seems 
possessed of a magnetic personality and 
the snap and ginger they put into their 
efforts immediately wins an audience 
and holds them to the last note. It is 
by no means sufficient to be a good 
musician to be on the staff of any great 
phonograph record producing firms. 
There must be an unusual purity of 
musical tones, a positive, clearly de- 
fined enunciation, and the ability to 
transmit the living soul of music th rough 
the dead medium of the record. These 
artists have been sought and gleaned 
from the best musical combinations the 
country can produce and are under 
contract to the great record firms, who 
keep them on their regular staffs at 
great expense. 

VII 

And then, finally, the eagerly 
awaited concert itself took place on 
the night of Wednesday, April 17. 
Ada Jones and the Shannon Four 
came and they conquered. The next 
morning, under the heading of “Vic- 
tor Artists Render Pleasing Program 
of Song,” the Roanoke Times said: 

One of the largest audiences of the 
season gathered at the Academy of 
Music last evening and was rewarded 
by a musical treat such as is rarely 
offered in cities the size of Roanoke. 
The galaxy of Victor artists appearing 
under the auspices of the Roanoke Cycle 
Company were at their best and enter- 
tained their auditors for more than two 
hours with a varied program embodying 
the best and most popular music not 
only of the day but of all time. 

Decidedly the hit of the evening was 
made by the Shannon Four, the well 
known quartet composed of Charles H. 
Hart and Harvey W. Hindermeyer, ten- 
ors, Elliott Shaw, baritone, and Wilfred 
Glenn, basso. They presented a reper- 
toire that appealed alike to the lover 
of so-called classical music and the ad- 
mirer of topical songs and their solos, 
duet and quartet numbers were most en- 
joyable. 

Ada Jones, the popular soprano and 
comedienne, sang several of her comic 
songs, giving them with the inimitable 
rendition that has made her such a 
universal favorite. Miss Jones appeared 
twice and each time was generously en- 
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THIS PHOTO OF THE VICTOR RECORD MAKER TROUPE, later known os the Eight 
Famous Victor Artists, probably was taken in 1917. It was sent to Jim Walsh by the 
late “Dolly” Morse, widow of the song writer-pianist Theodore Morse. She did not 
know where it was taken, and Billy Murray, only survivor of the 'Eight, also does not 
recall the place. The two unidentified men probably were Victor dealers. Front row, 
left to right: Billy Murray, comedian; Vess L. Ossman, "The Banjo King”; unknown; 
Henry Burr, second tenor of Peerless Quartet; and 'Theodore Morse. Another unidenti- 
fied man is looking over Burr’s shoulder, and John H. Meyer, Peerless Quartet basso, 
stands at the back of Burr and Morse. On the steps with only part of his face showing 
is Byron G. Harlan, comedian. H!s partner, Arthur Collins (baritone of the Peerless 
Quartet) is between Harlan and Albert Campbell, the quartet’s first tenor. Campbell, 
Burr and Meyer were the Sterling Trio. 


ord , No. 18479, “My Belgian Rose,” 
didn't appear until August, 1918, 
when Shaw's name was listed ahead 
of Hart's — a reversal of the usual 
procedure which has the tenor coming 
first. And Shaw wasn't represented 
by a Victor solo record until May, 
1920, when he sang “I'm Always 
Falling in Love With the Other Fel- 
low's Girl,” on one side of 18660, 
doing a superlative job of an unusu- 
ally clever popular ballad. He after- 
wards sang many solos. 

Although Hart and Glenn sang to- 
gether in the concert, I can't recall 
their doing recorded duets. 

IX 

It’s a coincidence that since I began 
m along* notes for this article I found 
a review of a concert given by the 
rival troupe already referred to as 
the Eight Famous Victor Artists, but 
which on this occasion was referred 
to as The Victor Record Makers Con- 
cert Company. The Eight (with Fred 
Van Eps taking the place of Vess 
Ossman as ban joist) presented an 
entertainment in Uniontown, Pa., on 
Thursday, April 25, 1918 — just eight 
days after Ada Jones and the Shan- 
non Four made their big hit in Roan- 
oke. The Eight was nothing short 
of sensational in Uniontown, and P. 
W. Simon, the Victor dealer there, 
brought them back for a return en- 
gagement on May 21. I shall yield 
to temptation and copy part of the 
review as an example of the high 
quality of entertainment purveyed by 
the popular recording artists of those 
days: 


cored, responding- with geniality on each 
occasion. "The Songs My Mammy Sang 
to Me" and "I'm the Only Star That 
Twinkles on Broadway" were given to 
vociferous applause and evidently were 
prime favorites with the audience. 

Appearing with the Shannon Four and 
Miss Jones was Billy Hughes, who took 
the place of George L. Thompson and 
entertained with musical novelties and 
an assortment of stories, "some of them 
old and some of them new," and all 
of them mirth provoking in the extreme. 

At the piano was Ralph H. Mazziotta, 
who proved to be a musician of excel - 
lent ability and an accompanist of un- 
usual merit. Mr. Mazziotta's rendition 
of McDowell's "Polonaise" and "The 
Arabesque" was artistic in the extreme 
and received the warm applause that 
was richly deserved. 

All the singers were most obliging in 
the matter of encores, and several of 
the most enjoyable numbers rendered 
came as encores. Mr. Shaw's rich bari- 
tone voice was heard to advantage in 
"Loch Lomond" and as an encore he 
responded with "Tommy 'Lad," than 
which no selection of the evening was 
more enjoyable. It was a matter of gen- 
eral regret that Mr. Shaw was down on 
the program for only one solo, for his 
voice is one of the finest ever heard by 
Roanoke auditors and his delivery is 
most pleasing. 

Messrs. Hart and Glenn sang Faure's 
"Crucifix" in French, their voices blend- 
ing beautifully and in delightful har- 
mony. Mr. Hart's rendition of the ballad, 
"The Minstrel Boy," brought forth 
hearty applause and he responded to an 
encore with "I Hear You Catling Me" 
in which he displayed surpassing range, 
his bell-like tenor taking the high notes 
with appreciable ease without losing in 
the least its mellow sweet effect. 

"The Rosary," sung by the Shannon 
Four, was rendered as only an artist 
quartet can render it, and was heard in 
that perfect silence which is the greatest 
of compliments. 

Mr. Glenn’s bass solo, "The Armorer's 
Song," from Robin Hood, gave him an 
opportunity to display the majesty and 


power of his splendid voice which com- 
bines sweetness with strength in pleas- 
ing degree. 

The Shannon Four rendered several 
of the topical songs of the day, such as 
"There's a Service Flag Flying at Our 
House/' "There’s a Vacant Chair in 
Every Home Tonight" and "I May Be 
Gone for a Long, Long Time," with a 
spirit and dash that contributed to the 
successful impression produced on the 
audience. In songs of this kind the quar- 
tet is at its best, or at least so it 
seemed. 

Mr. Hindermeyer’s tenor solo, "Roses, 
Roses, Everywhere," was delightful and 
for an encore he responded with the 
whimsical, "K-IC-Katy," bringing down 
the house. 

The evening's program concluded with 
"Just a Bundle of Sunshine," by the 
Shannon Four, one of the new songs 
that is destined to become very popular 
from the start. 

VIII 

One or two comments seem neces- 
sary on the foregoing*. I am not 
certain of the identity of Billy 
Hughes, who took the place of George 
L. Thompson, but suspect he was 
the blackface comedian who made 
records intermittently from 1908 to 
1923 as Billy Golden's partner and 
was known as John Hughes on Vic- 
tor, William Hughes on Columbia 
and Okoh and Joe Hughes on Edison 
records. Just what his real given 
name was no one seems to know, but 
the bulk of evidence seems in favor 
of William (Billy). Or perhaps he 
was John William Joseph Hughes! 

It seems odd that no mention was 
made of duets by Hart and Shaw, 
for they were soon to become one of 
the most popular duos on records. 

However, their first Victor duet 


P. w. SIMON’S VICTOR CONCERT 
GREAT SUCCESS. . . . There never was 
a success in Uniontown like it. . . . It 
was entertainment of an ideal character 
with special features to please every 
taste and not one number that was not 
thoroughly enjoyed by the largest audi- 
ence ever to fill the spacious Penn. . . . 

A word or two is assuredly due the 
eight artists, who with their fine voices, 
delightful personality and generosity 
with encores entertained the big audi- 
ence so charmingly that the two hours 
and a half passed as one. Big, manly 
Henry Burr, with his voice of pure 
silver; rotund, happy Arthur Collins, 
"coon shouter" of the real kind; Albert 
Campbell, whose lyric tenor makes bal- 
lads exquisitely tender; Fred Van Eps, 
a concert banjoist without a superior in 
the country; Billy Murray, who stole the 
hearts of ail the girls with his stirring 
military songs and his sly native blar- 
ney; John Meyer, whose sonorous basso 
was so full and resonant; Byron Harlan, 
with his "rube" songs that were clas- 
sics; and last, but far from least, Teddy 
Morse, composer, piano virtuoso and 
accompanist extraordinary, each one and 
all of them are deserving of a column. 
And only lack of space prevents their 
getting it. 

Another article gave a vivid idea 
of the Eight in action: 

For utter joyousness nothing like the 
Victor artists concert at the Penn last 
evening has ever been known in Union- 
town. ... It is perfectly safe to pro- 
phesy that records by Henry Burr, Billy 
Murray, Collins and Harlan, the Peer- 
less Quartet, the Sterling Trio, and Fred 
Epps (Sic!) will be heard soon in homes 
hitherto loyal to Red Seal artists only. 
And right here it is worthy of record 
that Theodore Morse, composer, pianist 
and accompanist, had such a big part 
in making the evening the success it 
was that it is hard to think of the 
individual artists without Unking them 
to the smiling man at the piano whose 
proud and pleased grins were a sure 
tip that something new was being pulled 
rec- off. . . . 
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There was a program . . . but from 
the manner in which it was not followed 
by the master of ceremonies, interlocu- 
tor Billy Murray, and Mr. Morse, it 
seemed merely for purposes of refer- 
ence, for instead of the songs and selec- 
tions printed in black and white, these 
generous entertainers just wandered all 
over the Victor catalog and, spurred on 
by the applause of an insatiate audience, 
picked out dozens of the most popular 
record numbers, singing them in groups 
of three and four and even six and 
seven at a time. Arthur Collins was 
given an ovation and his inimitable 
Negro minstrelsy made such a hit that 
he was brought back again and again 
until he answered the popular demand 
by singing "The Preacher and the Bear,' 1 
The same thing happened in the Collins- 
Harlan duets, in which medley after 
medley was sung, until at -last they 
swung into "Bake Dat Chicken Pie," 
one of their first and greatest records. 
Even then, with Collins leading, they 
turned their backs on the audience and 
faced that portion seated on the stage, 
"The Metropolitan Opera Chorus," ac- 
cording to Billy Murray — and the hint 
was taken. 

In another place, the Unioutfown 
Morning Herald said of the Eight: 

They served a musical menu (such) 
as has seldom been served in TJniontown 
or anywhere else, comprising cocktails 
to cheese. Albert Campbell, tenor, was 
the cocktail; Burr and Meyer, the oyster 
and soup; Arthur Collins, the entree; 
the Sterling Trio, the roast and vege- 
tables; Byron Harlan, the real rube, the 
"tomato surprise"; Fred Van Eps, the 
salad; Burr, the sweets; and the great 
Billy Murray himself the nuts and /cheese 
and demi-tasse and everything else that 
might round out a melodious meal. 

Yes, there were real musical giants 
among the popular recording artists 
of those days. It is sad to recall that 
only Murray and Van Eps are left 
of the Eight who created such a 
sensation in TJniontown, but good to 
know that, as has already been men- 
tioned, the original Shannon Four 
members are still alive and active. 
I shall send copies of this article' to 
Messrs. Hart, Hindermeyer, Shaw and 
Glenn, in the hope that they will 
enjoy reading of their long-gone suc- 
cess in Roanoke 36 years ago. 

(The End) 


MUSIC BOXES 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina 
15%\ 20%", 27", 32"; Criterion 

20%"; Mira .6%". 9%", 16%", 18%"; Mon- 
arch 16%"; New Century 18%"; Orphen- 
lon 16%"; Polyphon 24%"; Stella 14", 
17%"; Imperial Symphonton 13%"; Thor- 
ens 4*4". State size wanted. Lists. — 
Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave., 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey. s3867 


FOR SALE, Regina 16%" tune discs. 
Price list.— William H. Etcher, 827 E. 
Central, Mlamisburg, Ohio. jly3662 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


Current 

Collectors’ 

Recordings 

By ALLEN G. DEBUS 


Whoever owns many of the fine 
recordings made by Gene Austin for 
Victor in the late 1920s might well 
have wished that the star was still 
making hit records today. Actually 
Gene Austin made a few Four Star, 
Universal, and Universal Double 
Feature records after the war, but 
to the best of my knowledge these 
fine discs are out of print today. 
Therefore I am particularly happy 
to write that he has once again 
signed up with RCA Victor and a 
new album including all of his most 
popular numbers has been released 
(“My Blue Heaven” - Gene Austin - 
LPM 3200 - also available on 45 rpm 
extended play records). Besides his 
perennial “My Blue Heaven,” he 
sings “ How Come You Do Me Like 
You Do,” “One Sweet Letter from 
You,” “I'm in the Mood for Love,” 
“I Can’t Give You Anything but 
Love,” “Sleepytime Gal,” “Who,” 
“Ramona,” “Lonesome Road,” “Some- 
day Sweetheart,” “The Sweetheart of 
Sigma Chi,” and “She’s Funny That 
Way.” If you like the music of the 
Twenties don’t pass this album up. 

“Ukelele Ike” - Cliff Edwards - 
has also come forth with a single 
platter that rivals the best he has 
ever made. It is “Singin’ in the Rain” 
coupled with “June Night” on Mer- 
cury 5309 (78 rpm). The record is a 
few years old but it is worth while 
looking for. . _ . 

A slightly more controversial al- 
bum is RCA Victor's “Showbiz” nar- 
rated by George Jessel. Scanning the 


vast panorama of 50 years of Ameri- 
can entertainment many collectors 
may feel that their special interest is 
being neglected, but to this I can 
only say that this was inevitable 
and that as a worth while document- 
ary the album belongs on every col- 
lector’s shelf who is interested in 
the growth of American entertain- 
ment. Smith and Dale, Jimmy Dur- 
ante and others made special record- 
ings for the album and dubbings 
have been selected with care from 
the vast vault of RCA masters. Here 
are a few highlights from the album 
that I think are worthy of mention: 
■Smith and Dale - scene from their 
famous “Dr. Kronkheit sketch,” 
Maurice Chevalier -“Mimi,” Jimmy 
Durante - “I Can Do Without Broad- 
way But Can Broadway Do Without 
Me,” Charles King - “Broadway Mel- 
ody,” as well as many other select- 
ions by Sir Harry Lauder, Bayes 
and Norworth, Cole Porter, George 
Gershwin, Eddie Cantor, etc. 

Now that the baseball season is 
in full swing it might be worthwhile 
to mention a new six-inch recording 
of “Take Me Out to the Ball Game” 
and “The Umpire” which has been 
recorded by a quartet of four top 
notch ball players: Phil Rizzuto, 
Tommy Henrich, Ralph Branca and 
Roy Campanella. It is one of the 
childrens’ records put out by Colum- 
bia on the Little Golden record label. 
The number is sR 107 and costs 
only 35 cents. 


PIANO ROLLS FOR SALE 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PIANO ROLLS, 66 note, will play on 
my barroom electric piano that takes 
m “A” roll. 260 at 35c each. Special 
3 rice for the lot.— G. T. Merriken, 112 
bynnmoor Dr., Silver Spring, Md. 


ORGANS 


WILL PAY CASH for .cylinder phono- 
graphs and records, also horn type 
phonographs and anything pertaining to 
early phonographs. Write — Pollard, 4109 
Old Hiway 1, Santa Cruz, Calif. s3614 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, catalogs, 
horns, reproducers, records, parts, 
bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 12 
North Third, Richmond, Va. n62l5 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED instruments. 
Also buy and repair. Reasonable prices. 
— C-sharp Hobby Shop, 415 S. Diamond. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. s3882 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS: Latest hits 
and old favorites. Send fQr free list. 
Player material, parts, service. — Durrell 
Armstrong, 222 S. Vassar, Wichita 8, 
Kansas. dl22741 

PIANO ROLLS: Duo-Art, Ampico, 
QRS, etc. Popular and classical. For 
lists write — Howe, 15S East Dixon Ave., 
Dayton 9, Ohio. au3633 


FOR SALE: Concert hand roller organ, 
sixteen rolls. Offer price.— Marion Bror- 
ing, Lamoille, Minn. jlyl211 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
1850. Ballads, Ragtime,, everything. 
Catalog 15c.— Fore’s 3151 High, Denver 
5, Colorado. o 124201 

OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— 'Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, California. s6637 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac" 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 517 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. Jal28402 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Wizards of the Piano-Accordion 

Guido and Pietro Deiro 

By JIM WALSH 


EDITED AND APPROVED 
BY PIETRO DEIRO 
Dear Mr. Walsli: I am return- 
ing your article, together with no- 
tations that Dad made on the 
pages themselves . . . Dad enjoy- 
ed reading your article very much, 
and he has asked me specifically 
to request a copy. Also .... we 
would appreciate permission to 
-make reprints of the article to 
send it out to some 3,000 dealers 
and accordion studios that we 
supply. 

Sincerely yours, 
PIETRO DEIRO, JR. 


One of my scrapbooks contains an 
undated clipping from a Billboard 
published many years ago. The clip- 
ping is one in which the magazine’s 
research man tells a woman inquirer 
that he has scanned the music files 
of the Library of Congress without 
finding any trace of a composition 
called ‘'Pedro’s Return.” 

Had the lady’s spelling been better 
or the researcher a bit more familiar 
with piano-accordion music he would 
not have had to report failure. The 
sought-for composition obviously was 
not "Pedro's,” but "Pietro's Return,” 
and it was a leading number in the 
repertoire of one of the greatest 
accordion players the world has pro- 
duced, Pietro Deiro — known today as 
"The Daddy of the Piano-Accordion.” 

Pietro, still happily with us and 
operating a school of piano-accordion 
instruction in New York, and his 
brother, Guido, who unfortunately 
died in 1950, present the unusual 
spectacle of two members of the 
same family who had virtually equal 
talents and both of them came to be 
recognized as among the masters of 
their instruments, as well as gifted 
composers. It might be talcing in too 
much territory to say that they with 
the late Pietro Frosini, constitute the 
three greatest accordion players of 
the Twentieth Century, but all three 
certainly would rank among the doz- 
en finest. 

Although this article opened with 
a mention of Pietro, it is only fair 


to begin a consideration of the Deiro 
Brothers’ stage and recording careers 
with Guido. After all, he was two 
years the older and his records 
were enjoying a wide sale before 
Pietro’s name appeared on a label. 

During most of his long and suc- 
cessful record making career, Guido 
Deiro was an exclusive Columbia 
artist, although the Minneapolis ac- 
cordion and concertina specialist, 
C. Hilding Bergquist, says he made 
a few Cameo records in the 1920’s 
under the alias of Carlo Pampini. 
He also made two Edison cylinders, 
and the important fact of bis early 
career are rather inaccurately sum- 
med up in the Edison Blue Amberol 
catalog for April, 1914: 

'This young accordian player, who 
is one of the finest artists of his kind 
now before the public, was born at 
Torino, North Italy, in 1886, When a 
young- man he took up the study of 
music at the Milan Conservatorio. 
For three years after his studies were 
•completed he served in the Italian 
Army as musician, playing baritone. 
For five years after this term of 
service he toured the principal cities 
of Europe. Patrons of prominent 
vaudeville houses throughout the 
United States have had an opportun- 
ity to hear him for several years 
past, and he has a large and enthusi- 
astic following, not only among them, 
but among Edison owners as well. 

A 1911 issue of The Talking M(v- 
chime News said that Deiro worked 
as a miner before lie became a mu- 
sician. If is bard to see just when 
he had this experience, which must 
have been brief if it occurred at 
all, but it is interesting to note the 
parallels in his life with those of 
his friendly rival, Frosini, who also 
studied at the Milan Conservatory 
and made a living for a time by 
playing in a military band. Frosini, 
however, played cornet with the Bri- 
tish Navy Band at Malta and did not 
tour Europe so extensively as Deiro. 
Both came to the United States at 
about the same period and became 
stars in vaudeville as well as on 
records. 

Pietro Deiro has several comments 
on and corrections of the foregoing 
statements. He is not sure, but 
believes Guido’s exact birth date was 
June 10, 1886. He says that both 
he and Guido- worked as miners, 


but that he came to the United 
States about a year before his 
brother. Pietro arrived in 1907 and 
Guido in 1908, and Pietro sent for 
Guido after he had been here a 
short time. The brothers made their 
American debut in 1909 at the Wash- 
ington Square Theater in" San Fran- 
cisco. Pietro says he was appearing 
at the theater for two weeks and 
asked the manager for permission 
to bring in Guido so they could play a 
duet as a try-out. They played 
afterwards one week together at 
another theater, then split, going 
their individual ways. 

Guido and Pietro’s parents were 
Carlo and Maria Deiro. Their father 
was a general storekeeper. They 
were not born at Torino, but at the 
nearby town of Salto Canvanese. The 
Edison statement about the Milano 
Conservatory is incorrect, according 
to Pietro, who says that neither 
he nor Guido ever attended a con- 
servatory. Rather, they studied with 
private teachers. Guido, he adds, 
started with a private musician 
while in Germany, and the term "in 
service” is “very wrong,” since “his 
service lasted but a few months.” 

II. Beginning of 

Recording Career 

The first >Guido Deiro record is- 
sued by any American company was 
placed on the market in the May, 
1911, Columbia supplement. It con- 
tained two of the biggest favorites 
in top accordion players’ repertoires, 
"Sharpshooters’ March” (which bore 
the Italian sub-title, “II Bergsag- 
lieri” on the label), and “Ciribiribin.” 
These were the first accordion discs 
of any kind Columbia had listed ex- 
cept for a number made in England 
by another gifted pair of brothers, 
Daniel and Peter Wyper, whose life 
stories were told in HOBBIES for 
March, 1953. The Deiro record was 
so skilfully played and well recorded, 
by acoustic standards, that it was 
“sure fire” and remained one of the 
most popular Columbias for many 
years afterward. In spite of the 
introduction of the electric process 
it didn’t disappear from the catalog 
until the phonograph business de- 
bacle of the 1930’s. But by the time 
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Left to right: Pietro Deiro and Guido Deiro, talented brothers. 


record sales had reached their lowest 
point in 1933, the Columbia catalog 
had been cut to a small fraction of 
its former size and there wasn't a 
single accordion record left. 

The elder Deiro’s next Columbia 
waxing appeared in the July, 1911, 
list, and in contrast to its sensation- 
ally successful predecessor, wasn’t 
an especially good seller, although it 
stayed in the catalog several years. 
Announcement of this record, No. 
A1003, containing “My Treasure 
(Tesoro Mio) Waltz” and “Variety 
Polka,” gave rise to the following* 
supplement comment : 

This astonishing young accordion 
player has recently become one of 
the sensations of the big vaudeville 
circuits in this country; partly by 
reason of the unique instrument he 
uses but mainly because owing to his 
own exceptional musical intelligence 
and skill, he is enabled to obtain 
from the accordian effects such as 
have never been heard. The Colum- 
bia was prompt in securing his serv- 
ices for a series of records and the 
first double disc, issued in May, prac- 
tically outsold everything in that list. 

In his playing of the “Tesoro Mio 
Waltz,’’ Mr. Deiro has given a re- 
markable interpretation of a famous 
instrumental number so well known 
a-s scarcely to call for any review. Its 
delightful waltz melody has never 
been heard to better advantage. Cou- 
pled therewith is a -charming bit of 
modern Spanish composition in char- 
acteristic polka fashion. 

In August, 1911, Edison issued the 
first of two four-minute wax Am- 
bero] records by Deiro, No. 743, “My 
Sweetheart Waltz”— apparently the 
same composition as the Columbia 
“My Treasure,” for the name of the 
composer in both instances is Be- 
cucci. A month later he was repre- 
sented with No. 773, Eilenberg’s 
“Italian Army March.” Those two 
numbers ended Deiro contributions 
to the Edison catalog. He must have 
been signed up exclusively with Co- 
lumbia immediately after playing 
them. 

During the ensuing months, 
Deiro’s Columbia records were so 
varied we would be justified in sus- 
pecting they were intentionally 
designed to prove his unlimited ver- 
satility. But probably the idea of 
“mixing ’em up” was to have some- 
thing that appealed to the typical 
popular music fancier while not neg- 
lecting those of comparatively 
“egg-head” tastes. Thus, the third 
Deiro record coupled the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria” on A1040 with 
the “Miserere” from Verdi’s “Trova- 
tore.” Eleven numbers later, on 
A1051, came a ragtime classic with 
“Dill Pickles Rag” on one side, while 
the other combined two Ted Snyder 
and Irving Berlin numbers, “In the 
Land of Harmony” and “Stop, Stop, 
Stop.” 

Guido must then have been on tour, 
away from the Columbia studios, for 
a few months. At . least there was a 
gap of 101 numbers before A1152 
came out with two waltzes of Span- 
ish flavor, “La Spagnola” and 
“Dolores.” Then there was another 


wait of a few months before the 
advent of A1229 containing one of 
the classics of American popular 
music, L. Wolfe Gilbert and Halsey 
K. Mohr’s “Waiting for the Robert 
E. Lee” coupled with Guido’s own 
composition named in honor of him- 
self, “Deiro Rag.” 

Then what a switch on A1270 — 
“Musetta’s Waltz Song” from “La 
Boheme” ! The opposite side con- 
tained one of the few couplings of 
Deiro records not played by the 
maestro himself, Rossini’s “Semira- 
mide Overture,” performed on the 
ocarina, or “musical sweet potato,” 
by Mose Tapiero, who had a habit 
of bobbing up on the odd side of 
accordion records. 

Two couplings attractive to rag- 
time connoisseurs came next. On 
A1281 Deiro played “The Dream of 
the Rarebit Fiend,” while that su- 
perb ban joist, Fred V an Eps, ob- 
liged with “Omena — Intermezzo.” On 
A1294. Deiro played one of the great 
hits of 1912, Irving Berlin’s “Every- 
body’s Doing It Now,” while Van 
Eps kept in step by romping through 
“Whipped Cream,”, by Percy Wen- 
rich. The latest Deiro number to get 
into the November, 1913, Columbia 
catalog brought his act to a rousing 
patriotic finish, for the time being, 
by combining another of his composi- 
tions, “Deirina Mazurka” on A1351 
with Sousa’s immortal march, “Stars 
and Stripes Forever.” 


III. Brother Pietro 
Gets Into the Act . 

Meanwhile, brothel Pietro, two 
years younger than Guido, had got 
into the. Columbia act. In July, 1913, 
this blonde, blue-eyed, fair-com- 
plex ioned young man from North 
Italy, made his Columbia debut on 
A1323 with two of the day’s biggest 


ragtime hits, James V. Monaco’s 
“Row, Row, Row,” published by 
Harry Von Tilzer, and Berlin’s 
“When the Midnight Choo Choo 
Leaves for Alabam’.” Said Catalog 
Editor George Jell: 

The Columbia has so far been list- 
ing’ the best accordion solo records 
in the world by Guido Deiro. Mr. 
Deiro now has a formidable rival in 
the person of his own brother, Pietro 
Deiro, who has recently made some 
exceedingly successful records for us. 
These two new selections show the 
same broad, organ -like tones, vigor 
of execution and perfection of tech- 
nique and detail that have so dis- 
tinguished the Deiro accordion rec- 
cords throughout. The titles are al- 
ready familiar everywhere as two of 
the catchiest and most successful of 
the recent ragtime hits. 

Perhaps Pietro had already signed 
an exclusive Victor contract when 
this record was issued, and Columbia 
knew it. That would account for the 
slightly patronizing tone in which 
it was more or less intimated that 
he was a small boy following in big 
brother’s musical footsteps. 

The “Deirina — Stars and Stripes” 
combination by Guido was issued in 
September. Neither Deiro name ap- 
peared again until January, 1914, 
when there was a real tout de force - 
the creme de la creme of accordion 
offerings, duets by Guido and Pietro 
of Monaco’s “I Love Her, Oh! Oh! 
Oh!” and “Mammy Jinny’s Jubilee.” 
Here is what the supplement said: 

Two recent ragtime hits played . . . 
by Guido Deiro and his brother, 
Pietro, in a manner that will give a 
l'resh impetus to the popularity of 
these numbers. The wonderful exe- 
cution and tone work of the Deiros 
is again in evidence to an almost 
surprising extent. 

There were no more duos by the 
Brothers Deiro. By the time Colum- 
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bia issued the one just mentioned, 
Pietro’s exclusive Victor engagement 
had been announced and his records 
were creating one of the greatest 
“stirs” of any popular productions 
up to that time. Thanks to lavish 
publicity and advertising, Pietro’s 
Victor records in all probability far 
outsold any of Guido’s Columbias, 
except, perhaps, for a few stand-outs 
such as “Sharpshooters.” 

Columbia, however, had several 
Pietro masters on hand and continued 
to issue pressings of these at inter- 
vals after his Victor contract had 
gone into effect. Suppose we glance 
briefly at them before going back 
to Guido and, still later, consider- 
ing Pietro’s Victor career. 

In March, 1914, Pietro was repre- 
sented by an excellent double 
(A1477), on one side of which he 
played "Danube Waves” and on the 
other “The Return” — called “Pietro’s 
Return” on a later Victor record. 
(It was this number which The 
Billboard expert was unable to find 
in the Library of Congress files.) 
The supplement said: 

Our patrons apparently cannot have 
too many of the D©!ro accordion 
solos, judging from the sales of these 
remarkable records. These new num- 
bers show Mr. Delro's superiority in 
music of a standard type, his mas- 


MUSIC BOXES 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina 
15 W', 20%" 27", 32"; Criterion 

20%"; Mira 6%", 9%", 15 18 Mon- 
arch 16%"; New Century 18%"; Orphen- 
ion 16%"; Polyphon 24 W'l Stella 14", 
17%"; Imperial Symphonion 13%"; Thor- 
ens 4%". State size wanted. Lists. — 
Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave., 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey. s3867 


FOR SALE. Regina 16 tune discs. 
Price list.— William H. Eicher, 827 E. 
Central, Miamisburg, Ohio. 03652 


MUSIC BOXES, imported from France, 
German, Austria and Italy with moving 
or dancing figures for either Jewelry or 
cigarettes in the best metals, enamels, 
ivories, marbles, porcelains, woods and 
leathers available. Animated bar items, 
whistling figures, mechanical birds in 
cages and sterling silver boxes, revolving 
children's music boxes and Christmas 
angels, novelty clocks. Repairs. — Spon- 
holz, 770 Madison Ave. (corner 66th 
Street) and 11 East 66th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. 036921 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS: Latest hits 
and old favorites. Send for free list. 
Player material, parts, service. — Durrell 
Armstrong, 222 S. Vassar, Wichita 8, 

Kansas. d!22741 

PIANO ROLLS: Duo-Art, Ampico, 
QRS, etc. Popular and classical. ?or 
lists write — Howe, 158 East Dixon Ave., 
Dayton 9, Ohio. &u3633 


FOR SALE — 400 rolls, Ampico, QRS, 
others. Composer played by Kreisler, 
Rachmaninoff, Lopez, Rubenstein, Ger- 
man rolls, rarities. Adams-Schaff, me- 
chanically perfect, pump player. Stamp 
for list. — Mrs. Goodwin, Box 64, Har- 
lingen Air Force Base, Harlingen, Texas. 

&U1403 


FOR SALE: Used Player Plano Rolls, 
old favorites, fox trots, waltzes, marches, 
and others, write your wants. — Walter 
Garback, 7412 Outlook Ave., Cleveland 
9, Ohio. o30G4 


tery of the resources of his instru- 
ment and his genuinely musical style. 

The brothers shared sides on 
A1506, a May release, Guido played 
“0 Sole Mio” and Pietro, “Bel 
Giomi” (“Fair Summer Day.”) In 
July, Pietro held down one side of 
A1529 with Lavalle’s “Pride of the 
Roses,” combined wit a concertina 
solo, “Catch Me if You Can,” by 
Alexander Prince. The annotation 
said Deiro’s side was played “in the 
customary masterly style associated 
in the public mind with this artist.” 

Incidentally, “Pride of the Roses” 
is a corruption of the true title, 
“Bridal Rose Overture,” which Pietro 
also made for Victor, 

In October, Guido and Pietro had 
solos on A1568. Guido played “Un- 
requited Love,” a waltz by Paul 
Lincke, composer of “The Glow 
Worm,” while Pietro’s offering, also 
a waltz, was “Repentance.” Mr. 
Jell, or whoever wrote the annota- 
tion, remarked : 

Two more of the famous Deiro ac- 
cordion solos, one by Guido, the other 
by Pietro, and the two equally good. 
There is no need of enlarging on the 
Deiro tone and the Deiro execution. 
Everybody knows what they are. In 
these recordings they seem to have 
really outdone themselves in tonal 
volume and excellence of quality, the 
wonderful organ- like effect being 
truly astonishing. 

Pietro made his final Columbia 
appearance in the supplement for 
November, 1914, when he played on 
A1598, “Wedding of the Winds 
Walt 2 ” (a favorite of his friend 
Frosini) and “La Sirena.” Said the 
supplement : 

The Columbia, in continuing to 
issue its remarkable accordion solo 
records by Pietro Deiro demonstrates 
first its capacity to record him to un- 
surpassed perfection and secondly the 
undiminished popularity of the artist 
himself. 

These comments apparently were 
a slap back at Victor, which was ad- 
vertising that only “the unequalled 
Victor process” was capable of re- 
cording adequately Pietro’s playing! 
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BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC to 
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Catalog 15c. — Fore’s 3151 High, Denver 
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— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, California. s66S7 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. Big list for 
3c. Baker, 549 Park Drive, Daytona 
Beach, Fla. aul211 
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WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry “Mac” 
McCiintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 517 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo. Calif. J&128402 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WILL PAY CASH for cylinder phono- 
graphs and records, also horn type 
phonographs and anything pertaining to 
early phonographs. Write — PcAlard, 4109 
Old Hiway 1, Santa Cruz, Calif. s3614 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, catalogs, 
horns, reproducers, records, parts, 
bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 12 
North Third, Richmond, Va. n6215 


LARGE CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS. 
Opera models of Columbia and Edison. 
Millers, 1017 Westgate, Troy, Ohio. 

03422 


BAGPIPE WANTED 


STRICTLY FOOL IDEA, but I want a 
Scotch bagpipe. Anybody got one? — Dr. 
H. R. Coats, 615 So. Broadway, Tyler, 
Texas. &ul861 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE FOR LISTS of top rarities to 
to be auctioned soon. Price lists will also 
be issued. Includes best and rarest in 
both acoustic and electrical vocal clas- 
sics. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded.— W. B. Harr, 106 N. Hala- 
gueno, Carlsbad, N. Mex. au3276 


Coin operated pianos and other coin 
operated musical devices wanted. Top 
prices paic Music rolls, catalog!. 3 
and instruction books for above also 
purchased. Write B. Shirar, 1450 Van 
Ness Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

s3297 


WANTED: Some phonographs have 
high value. Up to $100 paid for certain 
phonographs. Send $1 and learn value of 
old machines and cylinder records. Col- 
lector of one of the World’s Largest 
Private Collections of Antique Radios 
and Phonographs.— Miller’s, 1017 West- 
gate, Troy, Ohio. 03886 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, rec- 
ords and parts. Music boxes, hand roller 
organs and other old organs, roller ated 
rolls. Private collector. — Newmann Mil- 
ler, 436 West Colorado Blvd., Glendale 4, 
Calif. 03464 


ANY MUSICAL ANTIQUE sold or re- 
paired. Automatic pianos, melodeons, 
music boxes, roller organs, phonographs, 
reed organs and pipe organs. — Old Musio 
Store, Deansboro, N. Y. d6008 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Transcriptions, Sunday 
Serenade programs, Air-shots, armed 
forces recordings, be. by ’’Sammy 
Kaye,” also transcriptions, Air - shots 
armed forces recordings etc. by 'Tnk 
Spots.” — Paul Scriven, 129 Vienna Ave., 
Niles, Ohio s3215 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Record Collectors’ items. 
Opera, ballad, popular, jazz, 1900-45. 
Special wants are requested. — Cath. V 
O’Brien. 402 First Ave., Newtown Square, 
Pennsylvania. o 120061 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Fr«e 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hlrsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. o 122511 


BING CROSBY Collectors, send for 
free catalog — Arg. Box 341, Cooper 
Station, NYC. 03802 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Wizards of the Piano-Accordion 

Guido and Pietro Deiro 


EDITED AND APPROVED 
BY PIETRO DEIRO 
Dear Mr. Walsh: I am return- 
ing your article, together with no- 
tations that Dad made on the 
pages themselves . . . Dad enjoy- 
ed reading your article very much, 
and he has asked me specifically 
to request a copy. Also .... we 
would appreciate permission to 
make reprints of the article to 
send it out to some 3,000 dealers 
and accordion studios that we 
supply. 

Sincerely yours, 
PIETRO DEIRO, JR. 


IV Continuing Guido 1 s Columbia 
Career. 

Too much space would be required 
to give a “play-by-play" account of 
Guido Deiro's Columbia career, which 
extended from 1910 to 1924. Just 
why it ended then isn't apparent. 
Seemingly, his records were still pop- 
ular. But Columbia went through 
the bankruptcy wringer in 1923 and 
may have retrenched by ridding it- 
self of some of its expensive artists' 
contracts. He continued for years 
to run the gamut of passingly pop- 
ular tunes to “light classics," and 
contributed to Columbia’s Italian 
series some numbers which were 
never issued in the American catalog. 
Among these was “Egipto — Fan- 
tasia," which Hilding Bergquist de- 
scribes as “Guido's only classical 
original composition." Recorded in 
August, 1912, it was issued ' under 
two numbers, E3976 and C2219, It 
is now published as sheet music by 
Pietro's firm. For some unknown 
reason, Columbia never had Guido 
make any 12-inch records of over- 
tures, such as were popular when 
Pietro recorded them on the larger 
size for Victor. 

For more than a decade during 
the period when his popularity was 
greatest, the yearly Columbia cata- 
logs contained the following refer- 
ence to Guido : 

Beyond question the most proficient 
accordion player of the present day 
is Mr. Guido Deiro, whose Columbia 
records have enjoyed a sale that has 
been nothing short of phenomenal. 
Mr, Deiro is a well-known stage fig- 


PART II 


By JIM WALSH 


ure, having traveled as a vaudeville 
headliner over the most important 
circuits of the United States and Can- 
ada, and has also appeared with sen- 
sational success in the Winter Gar- 
den and other well-known places of 
amusement in New York. 

Actually, those few lines pretty 
well sum up Guido Deiro's career. 
Vaudeville engagements, recording, 
composing and writing accordion 
textbooks — those things constitute 
his life's story. Perhaps it would be 
as well to mention here that he seems 
usually to have been known by his 
last name, and it probably was be- 
cause of this that his younger broth- 
er soon discarded “Deiro" and 
throughout most of his professional 
activities was known as Pietro., 

Other well-known Deiro records 
are A2343, “Vesti la giubba" from 
“Pagliacci” and “Musetta’s Waltz 
Song" from “Boheme”; A2395, 
“Siciliana" from “Cavalleria Rust- 
icana" and “Tancredi Overture"; 
A1843 “Down in Bom-Bombay" and 
“Put Me to Sleep With an Old - 
Fashioned Melody"; A1802, “Hop a 
Jitney With Me" and “My Little 
Girl" (both on one side) and “0 
Those Days”; A2202, “Madam But- 
terfly Selections" and “Poor Butter- 
fly”; and A2615, “Serenade from 
‘Les Millions D'Arlequin’ " and “My 
Florence." Toward the latter part 
of his Columbia career Deiro record- 
ed a number of his own compositions, 
including A3665, “Lights and Shad- 
ows" and “Moonlight Waltz”; and 
on A3728, “Neapolitan Polka" and 
“Western Stars." Song hits which 
he played in the early 1920 's include 
“Blue Diamonds" with “Zampa Rag” 
(A2969) ; A3875 “Underneath the 

Mellow Moon” and “Sahara Moon"; 
and A3451, “Crooning" and “I'll 
Keep on Loving You.” 

In March, 1924, two months after 
Columbia had introduced its New 
Process “scratchless" discs and 
changed its numbering system, Guido 
was among those present (on record 
No. 34-D) with Victor Schertziner's 
great success, “Marcheta," doubled 
with Deiro's own “Valse Caprice No. 
1." The supplement comment is 
entertaining: 

Cleek, one of the greatest detec- 
tives of all fiction, was known as 
"The Man With a Thousand Faces.*’ 


He was a whole army of detectives in 
one. We might call Deiro the Cleek 
of the accordion. When he presses 
his fingers on . . . his piano-accord- 
ion it is immediately transformed 
into a whole band. Play these two 
widely different waltzes . . . You will 
sit and marvel as the artist’s deft 
fingers fly back and forth over the 
keyboard. 

Deiro’s latest Columbia record's, 
issued in 1924, appear to.be 94D, 
“Campana di San Giusto — Polka" 
and “Breitenbush. March"; and 173D, 
Nevin's “Narcissus" with Guido's 
own “Valse ■ Pirouette." Bergquist 
lists two Cameos which Deiro made 
under that already mentioned dis- 
guise of Carlo Pampini — 533, “Cam- 
pana di San Giusto" and “Lola"; 
and 719, “Vesti la giubba" and “My 
Treasure Waltz." The numbers seem 
to indicate the former was issued 
in 1924 and the latter in 1925. 

V End of Carrer 

For much of the remainder of his 
life Guido Deiro appears not to have 
been in robust health. However, he 
continued to play theatrical and 
night club dates and also composed 
and wrote instruction books. I have 
an undated clipping from a magazine 
whose type I can’t identify, which 
says, under the heading of “Guido 
Deiro's Royal Method Wins New 
Friends” : 

Volume 2 of the Royal Method for 
the Piano Accordion by Guido Deiro, 
world famous piano-accordionist, re- 
ports the publisher, Nicomede Music 
Co., Altoona, Penn., Is winning new 
friends again this season. One feature 
... is found in the listing of new 
ways to play the piano-accordion 
skillfully. Mr. Deiro has collected 
enough of these to win the approba- 
tion of' teachers and pupils every- 
where. P. Frosini, noted accordionist, 
recommends Deiro's method highly. 

There was sad news for admirers 
of the brilliant virtuoso in The 
A ccordion Review . 

For April — May, 1950, al- 
though a hopeful note came in to- 
ward the close : 

One of America’s Accordion Pio- 
. neers and internationally-famous 
players; Guido Deiro, recently suc- 
cumbed to a nervous breakdown 
brought about by overwork and ex- 
haustion. At the time of writing he 
is well on the road to recovery, we 
are pleased to say, after several 
weeks spent in a sanatorium where 
he went to undergo treatment and 
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convalesce. It will be quite a while, 
however, before he will resume his 
professional and teaching career, 
since he was recommended by the 
doctors to take a complete rest in 
the country. 

A few months later there was an 
even sadder announcement which 
told of Deiro’s death and also gave 
some information not previously 
mentioned in this article: 

It is with regret we announce the 
death of Guido Deiro, who passed 
away on 26 th July in California, 
after a long illness. Until some 
months ago he had been playing pro- 
fessionally and conducting his own 
studios. Owing to a heart attack, he 
was forbidden to teach or play again 
and, despite convalescence . . . his 
health did not improve. 

Guido Deiro was probably .one of 
the best known accordionists, hav- 
ing toured Europe, Africa, England, 
Australia and the Orient. He was the 
first to make (piano accordion) re- 
cordings when he waxed for Colum- 
bia ... in 1911. In 1920 he played on 
the first nation-wide American 
broadcast and eight years later was 
the first to star in a picture featur- 
ing the Accordion. 

Joe Laurie, Jr., gives a piquant 
mention of Deiro in his valuable 
book, “Vaude,” the informal history 
of vaudeville. Laurie says that 
Guido Deiro was at one time mar- 
ried to Mae West! However, my 
song writer friend, Ray Walker t who 
knew both Deiro and Miss West well, 
says they were never married, al- 
though they were “very close 
friends.” Walker’s assertion is con- 
firmed by Pietro. 

Hilding Bergquist recalls that 
Guido Deiro wrote the music, to 
words by Herschel Henlere, of the 
popular Oriental type fox-trot, “Kis- 
met,” which he recorded as a solo 
on Columbia A2931, backed by “Kar- 
avan.” Bergquist adds: “I’ve also 
seen one of his own marches, pub- 
lished in orchestrated form. I vag- 
uely recall it as his ‘Breitenbush 
March’ but am not sure. I’ve also 
seen the sheet music of his ‘Kismet.’ 
He seemed to be fond of Oriental 
type tunes.” 

VI Pietro's E curly Years 
Pietro Deiro was born August 28, 
1888. It probably would not be far 
wrong to say that he was born to 
play the piano-accordion. At least, an 
article in The Etude for August, 
1931, gives that impression. The ar- 
ticle, called “The Interesting Piano- 
Accordion; An Interview With Pie- 
tro Deiro, secured by El Vera Col- 
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lins,” contains this biographical note: 

Pietro Deiro (known professionally 
as “Pietro’') is what may be termed 
a pioneer piano-accordionist . . . 
This has placed him in the category 
of dean of American accordionists. 
When he was a child in Italy, the 
accordion fascinated him as a toy, be- 
cause he could push the various but- 
tons and try to guess what tone 
would come forth. No strict par- 
ental discipline made him practice 
hours a day ... He did so of his own 
free will. For, besides being a joy In 
itself, it was a means of occupying 
his time in other ways than working 
in his father’s general store. After 
Pietro Deiro came to America he put 
in twenty busy years of vaudeville 
concert playing, as well as in the 
making of phonograph records. All 
his spare time was devoted to ar- 
rangements and compositions for the 
piano accordion . . . 

When asked recently to what he 
attributed the popularity of the ac- 
cordion and why it should appeal par- 
ticularly to pianists, Mr. Deiro made 
the following statements: 

"A pianist has a great deal to gain 
by studying the piano-accordion. 
Some have had the mistaken idea 
that their art would suffer and that 
the piano-accordion is not sufficient- 
ly dignified to warrant their interest. 
The study of the piano accordion, 
however, will not only broaden their 
musical scope but also increase their 
versatility . . . 

Before a pianist touches an accord- 
ion he already has eighty percent of 
the requirements for an accordion- 
ist, namely, his musical background, 
his ability to read music, his know- 
ledge of harmony and his technic. 
The other twenty per cent may be 
readily obtained, as it consists of the 
knowledge of the correct manipula- 
tion of the bellows and of the left 
hand keyboard . . . There are few 
limitations to the possibilities of the 
piano-accordion. The most ardent 
lover of classical music can express 
himself through the medium of the 
accordion, with musbc arranged or 
composed for it . . . Arrangements 
have been made of selections by such 
composers as Verdi, Gounod, Von 
Suppe, Rossini and Beethoven. In ad- 
dition to these there are many other 
original compositions written for the 
piano-accordion . . . The classical 
selections which have been adapted 
for the accordion do not suffer 
through being rearranged for the in- 
strument. Indeed they are often en- 
hanced on account of the organ ef- 
fects . . . The piano-accordion of to- 
day is so constructed that, by the ap- 
plication of the register switch, it can 
produce the deep vibrant tones of an 
organ. When the register switch is 
released it can produce the clear 
sweet tones of a violin. Register 
switches have also been applied to 
the bass keyboard so that the effects 
may be varied in many ways." 

The November, 1931 Etude con- 
tained an advertisement of Pietro’s 
piano accordion instruction books 
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and arrangements. One, “The Jazz 
Accordionist,” was said to teach 
"how to play ‘hot’ and ‘blue’ and 
modern syncopation,” There was 
also “Pietro’s Piano Accordion Meth- 
od,” as well as ten new arrange- 
ments of songs that included “Dark 
Eyes,” “Ay, Ay, Ay” and “Song of 
India.” Of course the Pietro Deiro 
Accordion Headquarters today pub- 
lishes a vast variety of such ma- 
terial. 

Vile Pietro as a Victor Artist . 
However, it is Pietro’s career as a 
Victor recording artist that primarily 
concerns us. His first Victor record 
was announced in the supplement for 
January, 1914, under the heading, 
“Two records By a Famous Accor- 
dion Player.” The double-faced disc, 
No. 17486, consisted of “Broadway 
Medley,” which included “Mammy 
Jinny’s Jubilee” and “Here Comes 
My Daddy Now”; and “Great White 
Way Medley,” consisting of “I Love 
Her, Oh, Oh, Oh” and “You Made 
Me Love You.” Catalog Editor Sam 
Rous wrote: 

This accomplished player, who has 
been making a tremendous success in 
vaudeville, presents the unique spec- 
tacle of an accordionist who does not 
drop notes all over the stage, a fault 
quite common with many other play- 
ers on this difficult instrument. Signor 
Pietro’s execution is unusually bril- 
liant and his playing is marked by 
•correct fingering and a fine sense of 
rhythm. These reproductions of the 
playings of this artist, who now 
makes records exclusively for the 
Victor, will, we think, be pronounced 
quite beyond competition. Two pop- 
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ular medleys have been selected for 
Mr. Pietro's first record, and those 
who hear them are likely to insist on 
further specimens of the work of this 
/unusual artist. 

Note the reference to “Mr. Pietro.” 
The artist's name was given, how- 
ever, on record as Pietro Deiro, and 
it was not until his “Sousa Medley 
March” and “Blaze Away March” 
(17921) was issued in February, 
1916, that his name was shortened 
on the label to Pietro. 

In February, there were two new 
Pietro records — a 10-inch, No. 17506 
“International Bag” and “Sailing 
Down the Chesapeake Bay Medley,” 
and a 12-inch, 35345, “Bridal Bose 
Overture” and “Stradella Overture.” 
The overwhelming success of the Jan- 
uary record must have caused Victor 
to rush production on the February 
issues, which had been recorded the 
preceding November 13. Here is what 
the catalog editor said: 

To say that the January Pietro 
records made a "hit" is putting it 
but mildly, and that much-abused 
word "furore” might even be used. 
That no such accordion playing has 
ever been produced on records is 
the universal opinion of customers 
who have heard the two fine num- 
bers issued last month. For February 
we announce . . . two more popular 
selections and two fine overtures. The 
overtures are sure to cause a sensa- 
tion and give one an idea of the 
wonderful instrument used by Pietro 
— which he calls a "piano-accordion.” 

It might be called also a full military 
band and an orchestra, judging by 
the effects produced. Pursuing its 
usual policy of always giving Victor 
customers the best, Pietro, being the 
greatest accordionist in the world, has 
been engaged to make Victor records 
exclusively. 

Pietro was also present in March 
with 17531, “Luna Waltz” and 
“Pietro's Be turn,” that number for 
which The Billboard researcher 
sought in vain. In April he played, 
on 17551, the old faithful “Sharp- 
shooters March” which Guido had 
made so popular on Columbia, com- 
bined with “Beautiful Days Waltz.” 
He missed out in May, but in June 
was on deck with 17574, the A side 
of which contained two Irving Ber- 
lin songs, “This is the Life” and 
“My Arverne Bose.” The “B” side 
likewise was all-Berlin, with “Down 
in Chattanooga” and “Kiss Your 
Sailor Boy Goodbye.” 

Collectors who have this record 
may ascertain with a little experi- 
menting that it includes an amus- 
ing feature. After the music of 
“Down in Chattanooga” ceases, in 
the very last groove of the disc a 
voice (presumably not Pietro's) says 
“Cut it out!” The sound runs into 
the smooth inside rim, with the re- 
sult that the voice repeats, “Cut it 
out! Cut it out! Cut it out!” over 
and over until the needle is lifted. 

Editor Bous wrote in a humorous 
vein : 

The unfortunate committee which 
has charge of the selection of records 
for the Victor Monthly Supplement 
has been scolded by some customers 
for allowing a month to elapse with- 
out new records by this famous play- 
er, who has made a success almost 
unprecedented with the splendid re- 
productions of his "piano-accordion.” 
However, the blame must be laid on 
the record factory, which has not 


been able to take care of the demand 
for the Pietro records previously 
issued. 

In August, Pietro was present with 
another 12-inch record, No. 35367, on 
which he gave remarkable interpre- 
tations of the “Bigoletto Quartet” 
and “ Light Cavalry Overture.” Two 
months later he was back with 17609, 
“Hungarian Bag” and “Hummer 
Medley,” and Bous jokingly said : 
“The prize offered to any individual 
who can keep his feet still while 
Pietro is playing a 'rag' is still un- 
claimed.” In December the first 
Pietro record with one side by an- 
other artist was offered: No. 17643, 
on which, he played “Italian Favor- 
ites — La Spagnola Waltz” and “Ciri- 
biribin” while Dr. Clarence Penney 
gave a mandolin rendition of “Azalea 
Waltz.” 

Having followed Pietro through his 
first Victor year, we must, -to conserve 
space, hereafter touch only the high 
spots. When 17709, “Tip-Top Medley 
Fox Trot” and “Cracker jack Medley 
Fox-Trot,” was issued in April, 1915, 
this interesting comment was given: 

Several famous composers have 
honored the accordion by writing 
music especially for it. Tschaikow- 
sky used four accordions in his sec- 
ond orchestral suite, and Wolf-Fer- 
rari effectively employs it in "Jewels 
of the Madonna.” While the Pietro 
dance medleys are very pleasing, 
they do not permit the artist to ex- 
hibit his great skill as do the more 
serious compositions, and in a short 
time we hope to bring out several 
new overtures by him. 

In September No. 17802 was issued, 
combining Pietro's own “Verona 
Waltz” with “Italian-Spanish Favor- 
ites.” The promise to bring out more 
overtures was kept in November on 
35488, when the virtuoso played “II 
Guarany Selection” and “Tranquillo 
Overture,” the latter written by him- 
self. Two of the greatest favorites 
in the accordion repertoire appeared 
in December on 17865 — “Wedding of 
the Winds Waltz” and Waldteufel's 
“Esbudiantina Waltz.” 

When 17895, “Success Medley” and 
“Melody Bag” (the latter another 
Pietro composition) was issued in 
January, 1916, it was announced that 
“this accomplished player, who has 
been for sometime a vaudeville 'head- 
liner/ has just renewed his exclusive 
agreement with the Victor for a term 
of years, and perfect reproductions of 
his playing made in the Victor Labor- 
atory are thus assured to his admir- 
ers. In April, on 35524, he played a 
“Borneo and Juliet Selection” and 
“Overture to the Barber of Seville.” 
A month later, 35503 coupled Keler- 
Bela's "Comedy Overture” with Pi- 
etro’s own “Trieste Overture.” 

In September, a real novelty was 
offered. On one side of 17941, Pietro 
played “Vesti la giubba” while on the 
other “Pietro's Accordion Quartet,” 
consisting of himself and the three 
Marconi Brothers, was heard in the 
Intermezzo from “Cavalleria Busti- 
cana.” Said the supplement: 

Here is another Victor novelty 
which is likely to make a hit with 
those who enjoy accordion music — 
and that means almost everybody. 

The only Pietro has joined forces 


with those accomplished vaudeville 
favorites, the Marconi Brothers, who 
are pupils of the greatest of players 
on this instrument: and some re- 
markable effects are produced by 
these four players in this beautiful 
record of the Cavalleria Intermezzo. 


VIII — Other Accordionists 

For the sake of comprehensiveness, 
this seems a good place to mention a 
number of other expert accordionists 
who made records during the period 
in which the Deiro Brothers domin- 
ated the .field. A separate article 
had been devoted to Pietro Frosini. 
The Marconi Brothers made several 
Columbia records in 1917-18. Another 
team of brothers, Phil and Dan Bou- 
dini, made Pathe records during 
the same period, and furnished the 
accompaniment for some of Arthur 
Fields Pathes. Other Pathe accord- 
ion players recording in the United 
States were Charles Klass, Joseph 
Peppino and Mario Perry. 

Peppino and Perry also played for 
Brunswick in the early 1920's. About 
the same time Anthony Galla-Bini 
was making Vocalion records, and 
much later he turned out some splen- 
did electrically recorded numbers for 
Victor and Brunswick. Around 1919- 
20, “Le Vaux” was playing “Beauti- 
ful Ohio” and other popular numbers 
for Aeolian-Vocalion. Phil Baker and 
Ben Bernie made an accordion-violin 
duet of “Goodbye, Alexander” and 
“Waters of Venice” for Victor in 
1918, and some years later Baker 
played accordion solos for Edison 
and Emerson, usually interpolating 
vocal refrains. No doubt there were 
piano-accordion recordings by other 
artists, but these players are typical 
of the top-flight talent of the acoustic 
and early electric era. 

However, among those just men- 
tioned, Frosini, the Marconi Broth- 
ers, the Boudini Brothers and Joseph 
Peppino played the button keyboard 
instrument rather than the piano ac- 
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cordion. Mario Perry was a son of 
Peppino. Their real last name was 
Mentrasti. Mario Perry, to use his 
stage name, was the first accordionist 
to play on the radio at its birth in 
1919, and two years later he became 
the first to join Paul Whiteman's Or- 
chestra. 

Before returning to Pietro's Victor 
activities, I should Mice to refer brief- 
ly to his records which appeared in 
English catalogs. A 1915 Regal list 
contains four double-faced Pietro 
records. Regal discs were made by 
the English Columbia company, so 
presumably the matrices of these 
records were obtained through a 
working agreement with the Colum- 
bia company in the United States, 
but most of the titles were never 
issued by American Columbia. That 
appears odd. Even odder is the fact 
that none of Guido Deiro's records 
were included, in spite of his having 
been an exclusive Columbia artist. 
Pietro's were G67-14, the “Blue Dan- 
ube" and “Luna" waltzes; G6730, 
“Donamvellen (Danube Waves) 
waltzes" and “Firefly Waltz"; G6770, 
“Blaze Away March" and “Tran- 
quilla Overture"; and G7027, “Faust 
Waltz" and “Pagliacci Selections.” 

Another mystery is found in the 
1926 catalog of Aco records issued 
in England by the Vocalion Com- 
pany. There is a double-faced Pietro 
record, No. G15450, “Kiss of Spring" 
and “Valse Bluette." Since the in- 
imitable Pietro was still under con- 
tract to Victor, I am puzzled over 
the source of this record. 

Pietro himself says he can't ac- 
count for this Aco record, which was 
also issued in the American Vocalion 
catalog. He never did any recording, 
he says, while abroad, nor was he a 
Vocalion artist. Perhaps, he specu- 
lates, the matrices were sold to the 
Vocalion company by either Victor 
or Columbia. 

IX Continuing Pietro's Career 

This review of Pietro's Victor re- 
cording career has now reached the 
period of the United States entry 
into the first World War. During* 
those trying days, Pietro, as might 
be expected, was called on lai'gely to 
play numbers with a military flavor. 
In November, 1917, he was repre- 
sented by 18361, “American Nation- 
al Airs" and “Patriotic AirS- of the 
Allies." In December, No. 18397 
coupled “Good-bye, Broadway, Hello, 
France," and “Don't Throw Stones 
in the Well That Gives You Water" 
with “We're Going Over" and “The 
Old Gray Mare." There were no fur- 
ther Pietro records until July, 1918, 
when he played “War Ballad Medley" 
and “Eclipse Medley" on 18466. The 
A side contained “Just a Baby's 
Prayer at Twilight" and “Joan of 
Arc" and the B, “I May be Gone for 
a Long, Long Time" and “Sweet 
Emalina, My Gal." The war ended 
in November, but there was still an 
overseas flavor in the next Pietro 
record, issued in March, 1919. On 
one side of 18520 he played “Oui, 
Oui, Marie" and “I'm Always Chas- 
Rainbows," and on the other All-Star 
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By ALLEN G. DEBUS 

Reinald W err enrath and Charles Harrison 
Record Again!! 


I had intended to continue my dis- 
cussion of Maurice Chevalier's rec- 
ords this month, but I have just 
heard some brand new Lp discs by 
Reinald Werrenrath and Charles 
Harrison on the Gavotte label which 
I feel are important enough to be 
written about first. 

The Werrenrath record was made 
in the Spring of 1953 — less than 
four months before he died. Con- 
sidering the fact that he had already 
suffered a stroke shortly before, and 
that he was 70 years old at the time, 
his voice was remarkable. There is 
little point in recalling his long- 
career on records which was done so 
well by Jim Walsh for HOBBIES 
in 1948. However, I might mention 
that one of my most vivid recollec- 
tions of the John Bieling Day party 
in Garden City in 1948 is of Dr. 
Werrenrath describing the condi- 
tions under which he had to record 
for Edison some forty years before. 
His red seal Victors were probably 
some of the most popular which that 
company ever released to the public. 
And now we have this final testi- 
monial to his great voice. 

Gavotte album LPG 104 — Reinald 
Werrenrath Favorites: 

Love Sends a Little Gift of 
Roses 

Gypsy Love Song 
Drink to me Only With Thine 
Eyes 
Dima 

The Woo-ld is Waiting for the 
Sunrise 

Smilin' Through 
Rose in the Bud 
The Lost C hord 


It also might be worth while to 
mention that the noted actor, (and 
composer of the World is Waiting 
for the Sunrise) Gene Lockhart, has 
written a tribute to Reinald Werren- 
rath which is printed in the album 
cover. 

The other Gavotte offering by 
Charles Harrison is equally impres- 
sive. Again I want to refer the read- 
ers to Jim Walsh's excellent bio- 
graphy of the artist whose career 
on records goes back to May 1911. 
This new record was made by Mr. 
Harrison just last May and after 
comparing his voice now with his 
electrical Edison Diamond Disc of 
“Sunny Boy" made in 1928, I was 
amazed to find that his voice today 
is nearly as fine as it was 26 years 
ago. Here too is a carefully consid- 
ered selection of songs. 

Gavotte album LPG 108 - Charles 
Harrison Sings 
At Dawning 
Because 
For You Alone 
Sunshine of Your Smile 
Give me One Hour 
Somewhere a Voice is Calling 
My Wonderful One 
Song of Songs 

Unfortunately these excellent records 
are not available in your local record 
stores. Ed Manning has written me 
that they should be purchased di- 
rectly by mail to George V. Thomp- 
son Inc., 2017 Main St., Niagara 
Falls, New York. The price is $4. 
each. Both Mrs. Werrenrath and Mr. 
Harrison profit from the sale of 
these records. 


Trio gave out with “Sweet V Pretty" 
and “I'm Waiting for You, Liza 
Jane." 

From this point, lack of space 
makes it necessary to condense the 
discussion of Pietro’s recording 
career. His records continued to be 
extremely popular and he was a top- 
notch attraction in Keith vaudeville. 
It was never my pleasure to see and 
hear him perform, but he frequent- 
ly appeared at the Roanoke theatre 
in Roanoke, Virginia, and some of 
my Roanoke friends have told me he 
was an irresistibly attractive figure 
as he danced his way around the 
(Continued on page 33) 


“EIGHT FAMOUS 
VICTOR ARTISTS” 

Billy Murray has called attention 
to errors of identification in the 
photo of the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists, a^earing in the July HOB- 
BIES. The man on Billy's left is not 
Jess L. Ossman, “The Banjo King," 
but was an assistant to a well known 
legitimate stage director, Ira Hards. 
(Murray does not recall the pictured 
man's name and Hards is not shown.) 
The third man in the front row was 
a Victor dealer, whose name Murray 
does not remember. Ossman stands 
in front of Albert Campbell, behind 
Henry Burr. Other identifications in 
the cutlines are correct. 
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mings of Chicago recently acquired. 
The pieces at the museum portray 
the evolution of the Mochica Civili- 
zation, emphasizing particularly the 
early primitive phase of their art. 

* ^A.ccording to Junius Bird, curator 
of South American Archaeology at 
the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York, the collection 
is one of the finest examples of Pe- 
ruvian art outside of Peru. B. J. 
Wasserman of Buenos Aires formed 
his collection from 1920 to 1948, at 
which time he brought it to New 
York to be sold. 

* * * 

The National Park Service has 
opened a museum at the Appomattox 
Court House National Historical 
Park, Va. The museum which deals 
with the final retreat and surrender 
of the Virginia Army, occupies the 
first floor of the old Clover Hill 
Tavern. The exterior of the building 
has b.een restored to its 1865 appear- 
ance. The interior is also to be re- 
stored to its original appearance. 
The famous McLean House where 
Lee and Grant met, is open nearby 
as a historic house museum. 

* * # 

The Ohio State Museum, Colum- 
bus, O., opened an interesting ex- 
hibit of Zane Grey material on July 
11. Grey was born in 1872 and was 
descendant of one of the founders 
of Zanesville. Although he was edu- 
cated at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the dental profession, he 
practiced for only a short time and 
in thirty-five years turned out seven- 
ty four books which have been trans- 
lated into many foreign languages. In 
addition to books and original manu- 
scripts there are items which be- 
longed to Grey, furniture, sporting 
equipment, and other items on dis- 
play through the cooperation of 
Grey’s widow who lives in California. 


NEW ACQUISITIONS AT 
De YOUNG MUSEUM 

The M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco, Calif., an- 
nounces the addition of two superb 
pieces of furniture, a commode and 
secretary, to the Roscoe and Mar- 
garet Oakes Collection. Both pieces 
were made the latter part of the 
18th century by the French cabinet- 
maker, Jean Henri Riesener, for 
Queen Marie Antoinette. For the past 
hundred years they have been in 
the possession of one of New York’s 
oldest and most prominent families. 

The pieces are made of ebony 
faced with Japanese lacquer showing 
landscapes, plants and animals on 
gold background and are profusely 
mounted with gilt bronze appliques. 

The early style of classicism, char- 
acteristic of the era of Louis XVI 
-Mid his Queen Marie Antoinette, 
,shows in the flat frint, the straight 
lines of ormulu mouldings framing 
the panels, and certain motifs like 
acanthus leaves, rosettes and cornu - 
copiae, yet the gracefulness of Ro- 


coco is still preserved and the style 
is decidedly feminine. The most out- 
standing feature is the mountings 
or ormulu appliques. Heavy swags 
of various flowers enrich the front 
while delicate interwining garlands 
of roses decorate the frieze on the 
top panels where the Queen’s ini- 
tials M.A. are shown in the center. 
The gilding of the bronze is partly 
mat, partly burnished thus creating 
the effect of light and shadow. Every 
detail, the minute treatment of flow- 
er petals and leaves, the turning and 
movement of flowers reveal the vir- 
tuosity of the artist. In fact the gar- 
lands almost have the delicacy of a 
piece of jewelry. 

Jean Henri Biesener is claimed by 
the French as the greatest cabinet- 
maker of his epoch and he enjoyed 
the same fame as the painters and 
sculptors of his time. 

Born in 1734 in Western Ger- 
many he entered as a young man the 
workshop of Jean Francois Oeben, 
Royal cabinetmaker in Paris, who is 
also represented in the Oakes Collec- 
tion. In 1774 Riesener was made 
ebeniste ordinaire Du Mobilier De La 
Couronne and was especially favored 
by the new Queen. He created mag- 
nificent furniture especially for her 
chateau in Saint Cloud. 

After the French Revolution most 
of the chateau’s furniture was dis- 
posed of. Two pieces bearing the 
stampes of the Garde meuble de la 
Couronne and of Saint Cloud that 
were for a long time in the pos- 
session of the family of the duke of 
Hamilton are now in the Metro- 
politan Museum. They are closely re- 
lated to the commode and the sec- 
retary in the de Young Museum so 
presumably the Queen was so de- 
lighted with these pieces of art that 
she commissioned Riesener to make 
two similar ones with slight cor- 
rections — the two de Young pieces. 
Thus the new Oakes acquisitions are 
outstanding not only for their ex- 
quisite craftmanship and aesthetic 
beauty but also for their historic 
provenance. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 30) 

sftage. My brother Edward, who saw 
him on several occasions, once re- 
marked to me: “Pietro had more life 
and energy than anybody else Fve 
ever seen. He seemed to overflow 
with it!” 

After electric recording was in- 
troduced in 1925, some of Pietro's 
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accoustieally made discs appeared in 
the Victor catalog for years after- 
ward. The last to go was 18743, 
“Turkey in the Straw” and “Russian 
Rag,” first listed in May, 1921, and 
still around in 1936. And until 1933 
his versions of “Danube Waves,” 
“The Return” and “Bel Giorni” stay- 
ed in the Columbia catalog. 

It seems strange that when Victor 
first began re-making electrically its 
best selling old process records, it 
did not have Pietro do over some of 
his standard favorites. Instead, Mario 
Perry played eight numbers that had 
been intimately associated with the 
younger Deiro — “Beautiful Days,” 
“Estudiantina,” “Italian - Spanish 
Favorites,” “Over the Waves,” 
"Sharpshooters,” 'Sirens/’ “Verona” 
and “The Wedding of the Winds.” 
Perhaps Pietro was out of the coun- 
try at the time. He made occasional 
trips to Europe, during one of which 
he was honored by the Italian gov- 
ernment for the contributions he had 
made to good music and the distinc- 
tion he had conferred upon his native 
land by his great skill and popu- 
larity. 

However, Pietro’s familiar name 
was soon back in the catalog, with 
new recordings. His versions of “The 
Kiss Waltz” and “The Broadway 
Waltz” were listed on No. 21163 in 
the international list for March, 
1928, and also appeared in the com- 
plete 1929 domestic catalog. This had 
been preceded in December, 1927, by 
another coupling in the international 
series, No. 80130, combining a polka, 
“Meridionale e Settendrionale” and 
“Dora — Mazurka.” In October, 1928, 
No. 81457, “Tres Jolie— Waltz” and 
“La Petite Tonkinoise — One-Step” 
“made” both the international and 
domestic releases, as did a two-part 
“Medley of Italian Airs” on 81710 
in December, 1929, After the Great 
Depression set in, about this time, 
the record business went to pieces 
for almost a decade. The “Broad- 
way” and “Kiss” waltzes combina- 
tion was the last Pietro record to be 
cut out of the catalog. It stayed a- 
round until a shortage of materials 
resulted in catalogs being reduced 
to a minimum around 1942. 

Pietro’s last recorded overture ap- 
pears to have been 68719, “Sicilian 
Vespers” and “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” issued probably in the mid- 
1920’s. 

Pietro was heard from again as a 
recording artist when Decca engaged 
him for a series of fine electrically 
recorded discs around 1936. They 
included : 

1276 — Ciribiribin and O Sole Mio/Da 
Spagnola and Oielito Dindo; 1277- 
Sharpshooters March /Pietro’s Re- 
turn; 1278 — Dora Mazurka/Elvira 
Waltz; 1346 — Tango of the Roses and 
Who’ll Serenade Yo*u?/Giovinezza, 
Giovinezza and Fa-ccetto Nero — 
March Medley; and 1668— Over the 
Waves/Funiculi, Funicula and Viva 
la Giga — T&rantela medley, 

The Decca records, from the stand- 
point of superb playing and brilliant 
recording are, among the finest Pietro 
ever made. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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impetus for a building. The Apalachi- 
cola Land Company gave appropriate 
land for a site, 

A building fund campaign was 
launched and when a sufficient 
amount was raised the currently pop- 
ular Greek architecture was chosen, 
and specifications for a structure of 
white pine to be constructed only 
with wooden pegs were mailed to 
New York City, Months later the 
building, cut in sections and pieces, 
unassembled arrived by boat at Apa- 
lachicola. 

A year later, 1838, it was com- 
pleted with organ and bell. On the 
high bell tower, forming a spire, was 
placed the gleaming white cross, like 
a beacon of faith beckoning to the 
hostile Indians, runaway slaves and 
pirates that inhabited the surround- 
ing wilderness. 

Local slaves attended the regular 
religious services in large numbers 
as it was one of the few churches 
in the South with a special gallery 
built for them. Church records show 
many slaves were baptized and be- 
came regular communicants. 

The building was consecrated in 
1841 by the Bishop of Tennessee. 
Soon after, the congregation was re- 
duced by the yellow fever epidemic 
that spread to Apalachicola from 
nearby St. Joseph. 

Sturdy and stalwart, the building 
survived wind and war, although 
windows and doors were "crushed in” 
by the violent gale of 1852. During 
the Civil War the building was closed 
after the bell had been melted in- 
to cannon and the carpets and cush- 
ions converted into blankets for the 
Confederate Army. 

The Rector was sent in lan d to 
Marianna, Fla., taking the rare Eng- 
lish silver communion service and 
which he hid in feather mattresses 
during the battle of Marianna. To- 
day this antique silver is exhibited 
in the Church building, open to the 
public weekdays and Sunday. 

Trinity Church nas long reflected 
the trend of the times. One morn- 
ing in 1901 townspeople were star- 
tled to see the facade of the build- 
ing draped in black. The Greek col- 
umns were swathed in black cloth 
with festoons of it fluttering be- 
tween them. 

This baffling mystery was solved 
hours later when a merchant men- 
tioned that the previous night he 
had opened his shop and sold his en- 
tire stock of black calico to certain 


citizens of English ancestry who had 
just learned of the death of Queen 
Victoria. Some church members op- 
posed this tribute to a foreign mon- 
arch but the calico remained until 
after the Queen’s funeral. 

Trinity’s historical importance was 
emphasized when the first monument 
honoring Dr. Gorrie for his inven- 
tion of the articifial ice making ma- 
chine was placed in the front yard 
of the Church in 1900. The yard was 
then called "Gorrie Square,” but in 
1951 it was changed to "Gorrie State 
Park” by an act of the Florida Legis- 
lature. 

Another prominent member was 
the New England Doctor, Alvin 
Wentworth Chapman, who sang in 
the choir. After making his home in 
Apalachicola, he combined the prac- 
tice of medicine with the study of 
Florida’s flora and fauna, and today 
is known as "the eminent botanist” 
and author of the still used stand- 
ard text, "Flora of the Southern 
United States.” 

Since construction the Church has 
been under the supervision of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary Guild, which con- 
tinues the old New England practice 
of hand dipping the Eucharistic 
candles and other early customs. 
However, it has introduced modern 
inventions when ever practical but 
without detracting from the build- 
ing’s original style and motif. 

The hand-pumped organ has been 
replaced by a streamlined pipe mod- 
el. The kerosene lamps have been sup- 
planted by electric lights strategi- 
cally arranged to accent the magnifi- 
cent stained glass windows with their 
indescribably beautiful color combina- 
tions. Quaint, old fashioned covers 
for the kneeling cushions are hand- 
made by members of the Guild. 

A more recent innovation is the 
appointment of a very young rector. 
He is the Reverend William Ander- 
son, an energetic, handsome native 
of Jacksonville, Florida, who modest- 
ly calls himself "the green deacon.” 
With his attractive wife, Martha, he 
is instituting many new, progressive 
measures and which is why many old 
timers affectionately murmur "Bill’s 
at it again!” 

Reverend Anderson began the 
nightly illumination of the cross on 
the steeple as a reminder that this 
Church is continuing its century old 
credo: "The strength of Trinity is 
in its power of faith and labors of 
its people.” 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 33) 

A Letter From 
Pietro Deiro 

After vaudeville went into what 
now appears to be a permanent de- 
cline, Pietro set up the Pietro Deiro 
Accordion Headquarters at 46 Green- 
wich Avenue, New York, which has 
become known as "The Accordion 
Capital.” As a long-time admirer of 
the great wizard of the piano-accord- 
ion, I wrote to him in the spring of 
1951, inviting him to attend the next 
John Bieling Day for pioneer re- 
cording artists and telling him of the 
pleasure his recorded works have 
given me ever since my childhood. I 
received this reply, dated May 8, 
1951: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Your very com- 
plimentary letter has been received 
and I must say that it is very flat- 
tering and nice to hear from people 
who remember the old days of vaude- 
ville and records. At the moment I 
am still quite active in the aiccordion 
field and have ventured particularly 
into the publishing business for ac- 
cordion. This has served to keep my 
name in front of the public somehow 
and ever so often X get a letter simi- 
lar to yours which awakens old mem- 
ories and brings back many happy 
days. 

You can be assured that it is a 
pleasure to have my photograph for- 
warded you, I have personally auto- 
graphed it and will have it mailed 
About the day on Long Island, I 
suggest that you det me know more 
about it a few weeks before the event 
takes place. I will try to make it if 
it is at all possible as I am sure that 
it will be a pleasant day. 

I shall be looking forward to hear- 
ing from you. 

Unfortunately, plans for the John 
Bieling Day, which was to have been 
held on September 10, fell through, 
and the parties, which gave so many 
pleasures to many recording artists 
and record collectors, have not been 
resumed. I have not since been in 
New York and so I have not yet 
achieved my long-time wish for meet- 
ing Mr. Deiro. 

However, I hope I shall yet be 
able to do that. In the meantime, 
here’s wishing him many more pros- 
perous and happy years as the ori- 
ginator of his accordion headquarters 
and as the dean of piano-accordion 
players. With these good wishes to 
“The Daddy of the Piano-Accordion” 
go equally warm regards to his fam- 
ily. Pietro married Miss Bianca Vin- 
cenzi, and they have one son, Pietro 
Deiro, Jr., and a daughter Blanche 
Deiro. Pietro, Jr., is actively in 
charge of the business, which is pri- 
marily accordion music publishing 
with an edition of more than 1,000 
publications, supplying the great ma- 
jority of the accordion teachers and 
dealers throughout the country. 

Let us keep on having grateful 
recollections, too, of that other fine 
artist, Pietro’s brother, Guido. The 
Deiro Brothers, whose stage and re- 
corded work has given pleasure to 
millions, are sure of a permanent 
place in the history of American 
music. 


WORLD FAMOUS SLEEPY HOLLOW LAND 

TWO AUTHENTICALLY RESTORED BIOGRAPHICAL SHRINES 
SUNNYSHDE — “Little snuggery” of Washington Irving, with most of his 
known possessions and, for comfort, the "BJp.Van Winkle Lounge.” 
PHILIPS® CASTLE — With the Old Mill of Sleepy ‘Hollow, ancient barn and 
barniana, smoke house , wi pwatermolen, Dutch and herb gardens, 
slave cottage and, the NEW “Old Miners' Room.” Heirloom antiques. 

EDUCATIONAL AND GOOD FUN, TOO 
Autos — US9 (restorations only 3 miles apart on historic King’s Highway) 
Train — N.Y Central direct to Sunnyside; PCR to Tarrytown, N. Y. and bus. 

Served by famous Bingler Tours and others. Ask auto, gas or travel agencies. 

ttc 
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Wizard of the Accordion 

Pietro Frosini 

By JIM WALSH 


P. Frosini for 40 years was famous 
throughout much of the world as a 
concert and vaudeville performer, a 
composer and a recording and radio 
artist. However, aside from amateur 
and professional accordion players, 
there were few admirers of the vir- 
tuoso who knew what the P. in his 
name stood for. 

On his Victor records Frosini’s last 
name was prefixed by the initial let- 
ter. Edison discs called him simply 
Frosini and omitted the P., which 
stood for the same given name as 
that possessed by one of his great 
rivals, Pietro Deiro. During most, of 
his career Deiro, who is still living 
and active, was known nrofessionally 
as Pietro. Had Frosini followed his 
example and omitted his own family 
name there would have been a fine 
mix-flip! 



Pietro Frosini as he appeared when he 
first came to the United States. 


But Pietro Frosini didn’t. He was 
known almost entirely by his last 
name, as Deiro was by his first. So 
the two bearers of the name of Pietro 
(which means Peter in English) went 
their separate, distinct ways, win- 
ning- deserved and lasting fame as 
masters of the piano-accordion. The 
life stories of Pietro Deiro and his 
brother, Guido, were considered in 
an earlier installment of this series. 
The career of Frosini may be sum- 
med up by reference to the ASCAP 
Biographical Dictionary of Compos- 
ers, Authors and Publishers, edited by 
my friend, Daniel I. McNamara. 

From the dictionary we learn that 
the composer-accordionist was bom 
on August 9, 1885, and died at Wood- 
side, N, Y., September 29, 1951. He 
became a member of the American 
Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers in 1942. Frosini received 
his education at the Municipal Con- 
servatory of Fine Arts in Catani, 
Sicily, and studied, .composition and 
cornet with Francesco Fronting be- 
fore attending the Milan Conserva- 
tory of Music. Although he mastered 
the accordion at an early age, he was 
a cornet player for two and one-half 
years with the British Navy at Malta. 
Coming to the United States in 1905, 
he made his debut as an accordionist 
at Fresno, Calif. A vaudeville artist 
for many years, Frosini gave a com- 
mand performance before King 
George V of England in 1911. His 
compositions include many transcrip- 
tions and original pieces for the ac- 
cordion. Among the latter are “The 
Sun-Kissed Waltz,’’ “The Accordion 
World March,” "Overture in C Major,” 
“Swedish Steel Mazurka,” “Silver 
Moon Waltz,” “Sicilian Shore,” 
“Northern Skies” and “The Jolly 
Caballero.” 

The foregoing may be supplement- 
ed by the following, which appeared 
in The Edison Phonograph Monthly 
for December, 1916, several years 
after Frosini had established himself 
as a favorite in vaudeville and on rec- 
ords. However, as will be shown, he 
did not learn to play the accordion 
at the Milan Conservatory, but stud- 
ied other instruments there. 

To Americans, who generally are 

unfamiliar with the possibilities of the 

accordion, it may seem strange that 


instruction in the art of playing- such 
«n .nsuument snouid be given in such 
a world-renowned institution as the 
Conservatory of Milan. This is one 
of the most famous of all schools of 
music and it has produced some of 
the world’s greatest musical artists, 
yet it was in this institution that P. 
Frosini, “wizard of the accordion,” 
studied the art of playing his chosen 
instrument, and it was from here 
that he was graduated after he had 
mastered it. So it readily can be un- 
derstood that the music which this 
artist draws from the accordion does 
not resemble in the least the weird 
and tuneless strains that many so- 
called accordion players produce. 

Leaving Italy after completing his 
studies at Milan, Frosini came to this 
country, where his playing created a 
sensation in vaudeville circles. He has 
played in practically all of the high 
class theatres in the United States, 
having been given protracted engage- 
ments in many of the .metropolitan 
playhouses. His success in America 
brought him foreign engagements and 
he was particularly successful in 
England where he appeared in the 
leading music hails of London and 
other larger cities. Frosini is not only 
a master of the accordion, but is a 
composer of note, and many of the 
pieces that he presents are his own 
compositions, composed especially for 
the accordion. He has made a num- 
ber of selections for the Blue Am- 
berol catalog and his rendition of 
“New York Blues,” a melodious rag- 
time number that now is very pop- 
ular, made for the January supple- 
ment, is a fine example of his art. 


II FROSINFS RECORDING 
CAREER BEGINS 
Probably one of Frosini’s first com- 
positions to be issued in the United 
States was “The Chalice,” copyright- 
ed in 1908 by Maurice Shapiro, found- 
er of the present-day m.usic publish- 
ing firm of Shapiro & Bernstein & 
Company. The words to Frosini’s 
music were by Edgar Selden, and 
were of a combined sentimental and 
pseudo-religous type, such as have 
not been unknown in popular ballads 
during recent years. The scene was 
“the mission gray near old Monter- 
ey.” It was arranged for piano, not 
accordion. 

Frosini’s first record appears to 
have been Edison Amberol cylin- 
der No. 103, issued in April, 1909. 
It was described as “a record by a 
new Edison artist,. known on the stage 
as 'Frosini, Wizard of the Accord- 
ion.’ The selection played ('Wedding 
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of the Winds’) is a favorite with ad- 
mirers of the better class of music. 
It is considered to be the best of John 
T. Hall’s compositions and is well 
adapted for the accordion solo.” 

Frosini’s next Edison appearance 
was in the August, 1909, list, with 
No. 192, “Poet and Peasant Over- 
ture.” “Frosini” the supplement 
writer said, “is a wonder as a player 
of the accordion. The way in which 
he plays the 'Poet and Peasant Over- 
ture’ for our record will cause many 
an individual to revise his or her 
opinion of the musical possibilities of 
the accordion.” 

In October, 1909, there was a list- 
ing of No. 223, “Seneca Waltz”: “An 
accordion solo unaccompanied and 
one of Mr. Frosini’s own composi- 
tions. It is played in concert style. It 
is no exaggeration to say that this 
artist has no rival on the vaudeville 
stage, on which he is always billed 
as ‘Frosini, Wizard of the Accord- 
ion.’ ” 

February, 1910, brought No. 347, 
(Continued on page 28) 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES 

choice pieces for sale 

Irpert repairing— combs restored — cylinders re- 
pinned — original factory method 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave. Pelham, N. Y. 

Originally established In Switzerland In 1826 
Member and Co-Pounder of 
MUSIC AC BOX SOCIETY, International 
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For the Record Collector 
AL. McREA, Sr. 

Box 182, Westville, N. J. 

I just discovered n new lot of little Wonder 
records. These were sold In the 5 & 10 and had 
no names marked on them. There are 2 Al -lo.hxm 
and l Caruso on them r know of. My price Is 
$ .50 each. They play very well and the eld 
timers will remember them. They are 5" lu dia. 
Send for list. 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor to 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 

P. O. Box 355 

Hanover, Massachusetts 

tunes for the Regina music box at 

SS.50 each Still Night, Holy Night, O Santlslma, 
Adesta F1 delee. White Christmas, Jingle Bells, Noel, 
Hark, The Hamid Angles Sing, Santa Clem le 
Coming to Town, Come Hither Ye Children, O 
Tannsabaum. 

We manufacture 200 other tunes for the 16\4" 
Begins, tune list furnished on request. 

We have far sale also many fine dlso type music 
bares ranging In size from 8" diameter diace to 
27" diameter discs. We also hare a large as- 
sortment of Swiss muslo boxes from one and 2 
tune musical numbers to large table muslo boxes 
with extra ayllnders playing as many as 72 tunes. 

We also hare a catalogue on new muslo boxes we 
manufacture such aa our dancing dolls, dolls In 
vtatare frame end under domes, and eur new 
aa4 latest Item la a six door musical cigarette 
box. tfc 


JIM WALSH 

WANTS TO BUY 

Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1915); back copies 
of phonograph publications and all sorts 
of reference material dealing with the his- 
tory and development of sound recording 
that will provide background information for 
Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
Please do not send me lists of records for 
sale. I am not interested in buying phono- 
graphs and records by mail and do not 
want ‘‘The Victor Book of the Opera.” Do 
not submit material without being instructed 
by me. 1 will not pay for or return un- 
solicited items. If I do not reply I already 
have the material you offer. I am not a 
dealer and have nothing to sell. Address: 

JIM WALSH 

Box 446 Vinlon, Va. 
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MUSICAL MUSEUM 

Deansboro, N. Y. 



MONTHLY RECORD SALES 

OF 

BARS AND 0B80LS7TS VOCAL RECORDINGS by 
gnat aottata of the pact oan be bought at YOU3 
OWN PRICE at our Mall Auctions. All bidden 
receive free of charge the selling prloe of each lot 
after the sale. Write tor llsta. 

Single rarities and entire collections 
purchased for cash 

DIXIE RECORD CLUB 
Room 1135, DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 

Khtahltabed l»3« t to 


WANTED 


FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 
the following labels : 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten- Inch, single- faced, with 

i red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

( k VICTOR, red aeaJ, single-faced, with 
| MONARCH, DID LUXE & GRAND 
J PRIZE labels. 

j k INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
| phone. 

! ★ FOREIGN LABELS, such as ODE- 
| ON, FONOTIFIA, G. & T., etc. 

I ★ "OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
\ STAGE” and ‘‘PRIVATE” record- 
I lngs by great singers. Including 
| complete opera broadcasts. 

★ Old record catalogs. 

Persons offering material not specified 
above or seeking Information, are re- 
quested to enclose a stamped envelope 
for reply, 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

M Pro«g«ot Avsn U0 

Valhalla, New York 


Visitors ure invited to ploy our restored 
musical antiques. 

OPERATED BY 

THE OLD MUSIC STORE 

(Please enclose stamp when writing) 


WANTED 

Coin operated pianos and other coin oper- 
ated musical instruments. Also rolls for the 
above, operators’ manuals and catalogs. 

ED. ZELINSKY 


11 Jordan Ave. 


San Francisco 18, Calif. 


MUiiiaiitiiHUtHoiiiiniJiiiiaHiiiiiiifiiaiiiitiiiiiiiatiuiiiitiiiattiiiiiiitiiaiifiiiiiiiHaiumiiittiajiiiiiiiiuiaiiimititiiQiiiiiitiHuariiiiuivfiiaiiiva 

MUSIC BOXES f 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned 1 
and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in s 
combs, cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. i 

Choice music boxes of ail types for sale including machines 1 
playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums, I 
bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout. I 
Rare bird boxe<> in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. * § 
Music box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and bird I 
in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. s 

Barrington - GEORGE A BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 
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Rudolphe Berger’s "Amoureuse 
Waltz,” with the comment: "Respond- 
ing .to the magic touch of Frosini, the 
accordion seems to develop a latent 
charm of tone quality that is absent 
when the instrument is in the hands 
of less skilful artists.” 

Meanwhile, Victor, which seldom 
let Edison keep a good artist to it- 
self, likewise had begun making Fros- 
ini records. In January, 1910, the 
disc company also issued his version 
of "Amoureuse” on No. 16434, coupl- 
ed with "The Swiss Shepherd,” an 
ocarina solo by another gifted Ital- 
ian, Mose Tapiero. By an error, Fros- 
ini’s instrument was described not 
as a button-key board accordion but 
a "concertina grand.” Catalog Editor 
Sam Rous said: "A brilliant record of 
a favorite waltz played with much 
expression by a new Victor instru- 
mentalist. Mr. Frosini is quite a re- 
markable concertina player and a 
whole orchestra in himself.” 

The second Victor record by Fros- 
ini, one of his own compositions, 
"Spring Flowers Waltz” (No. 16482) 
came out in June, coupled with a 
Pryor’s Band rendition of the irresti- 
ble "Dill Pickles Rag,” by Charles 
L. Johnson. In July, No. 16493 com- 
bined Frosini ’s interpretation of Del- 
ibes’ "Naila Intermezzo,” with a 
rather unsuitable companion, "Hap- 
py Go Lucky — Two-Step,” again by 
Pryor’s Band. Said the supplement 
commentator: "One of the catchy 
two-steps for which (J. Bodewalt) 
Lampe is noted, combined with the 
third Frosini record. Signor Frosini 
has given us this time a favorite bit 
from the popular Delibes ballet, 
which he plavs with remarkable 
skill.” 

Just a month later the signor prov- 
ed his versatility by demonstrating 
that, although a graduate of the 
Milan Conservatory, he had come to 
understand and appreciate American 
style ragtime. On No. 16501 he play- 
ed his own "Operatic Rag,” while a 
mandolin player, Roger Casini-Flor- 
enz, obliged on the A side with "Na- 
poli — Tarantella,” written by some- 
body named Mezzacapo. "An inter- 
esting combination,” said the annota- 
tor, "will be found here in Mr. Casini- 
Florenz’s skilfully played mandolin 
number and the odd parody on oper- 
atic compositions which Mr. Frosini 
calls an 'operatic rag.’ ” Incidentally, 
by this time Victor had begun to term 
Frosini ’s instrument an “accordion 
grand.” 

December, 1910, marked Frosini’s 
last appearance as a Victor artist on 
acoustic recordings. On No. 16829 he 
played his own "Echoes from Nap- 
les,” while on the other side the Estu- 
diantina Trio (don’t ask me who the 
members were!) obliged with "Araby 
March,” played on two mandolins and 
a bandurria — a kind of lute. 

Many years later Frosini was to 
return to Victor’s lists with a number 
of electric recordings made especially 
for international sale. These included 
81222, issued in August, 1928, “Aida 


— Fox Trot” and "Silver Moon — 
Waltz”; and 81368, two waltzes, 
"Beautiful Heaven” and “Vision of 
Love” announced in November. 

Frosini’s accomplished rival, Pie- 
tro Deiro, also contributed to the 
81,000 series, and they both appeared 
in another international series whose 
numbers began with V. In November, 
1929, Frosini was represented by V- 
20, "Coquette — Polka” and "Serenata 
Primaverille.” He also made other 
records for "foreign” sale, of which 
I do not have the catalog listings. 
However, a further check of the 1930 
Victor numerical catalog shows in the 
Italian section that No. VI 2047, list- 
ed in August, 1929, contained two 
Frosini solos, "Carmen — Fox-Trot” 
and "Fior d’oliva.” 

A few years later, Frosini became 
one of the first artists engaged by 
Decca when it began business in 1934. 
He contributed three electrically re- 
corded double-faced discs to the Decca 
catalog: 210 — "Carnival of Venice” 
and "Valse Chromatique”; 211 — "Ac- 
cordiomania” and "Hot Fingers”; and 
1029 — “Bubbles” and “Cordinella.” In 
the 1980’s he made at least one record 
for the short-lived Master label. 

Incidentally, the “Naila Intermez- 
zo,” mentioned in a preceding para- 
graph, was soon reissued in a more 
appropriate coupling, under the num- 
ber 16933, with "Entr’ Acte Gavotte” 
(Gille), a xylophone solo by William 
H. Reitz, on the other side. 

It is interesting to note that the 
majority of the selections which Fros- 
ini recorded on various labels were 
his own compositions. These included 
almost all of his electrically recorded 
Victors; three of the earlier Victors; 
most of the Edisons; his three Deccas, 
issued during the electric era, and a 
few others on off-brand labels. As his 
warm, admirer, C. Hilding Bergquist, 
says: "This is significant, because 
usually the company tells the artist 
what to play — mostly the 'know’ or 
'popular’ material. Frosini had a pro- 
lific gift for creating lovely melodies 
and harmonies, which apparently the 
companies recognized.” 

Ill FROSINI GOES TO ENGLAND 

For about two years after Frosini’s 
last old-style Victor record appeared, 
his name did not figure again in any 
American record company’s monthly 
supplements. The reason no doubt 
was that the brilliant player of the 
“accordion grand” not only filled nu- 
merous vaudeville engagements dur- 
ing this period in the United States, 
but also crossed the Atlantic for a 
European engagement. While abroad, 
he made manv recordings for firms 
operating in England, but does not 
seem to have played for Victor’s Bri- 
tish affiliate, H. M. V. 

I have been turning through some 
old English record catalogs, mostly 
those issued by the smaller compan- 
ies, in the hope of finding mentions 
of a few characteristic Frosini rec- 
ords, which I shall touch on here in 
spite of the fact that they have long- 
been out of print and can be of only 
academic interest to the virtuoso’s 
American admirers. The Zonophone 
lists of that period contain no accord- 
ion records, althoue-^ f here are a 


fairly large number of concertina 
performances by George King and 
Alexander Prince. (Use of "Prince” 
and “King” as the last names of the 
artists, both of whom played the 
English concertina, suggests that 
King was merely one of the versa- 
tile Alexander’s noms de disque.) 

On the other hand, the German- 
controlled Beka company offered 
three double-faced couplings by "Mr. 
Frosini”; 460, "An American Rag” 
and "An Operatic Rag”; 470, “Wed- 
ding of the Winds” and "Rigoletto 
Fantasia” and 520, "Amoureuse 
Valse” and "The Aristocratic Coon” 
— certainly an incongruous combina- 
tion. 

The May, 1914, catalog of Winner 
records issued by a simon-pure Eng- 
lish company, Edison Bell, included 
lese by Frosini: 2077, "Poet and 
Peasant Overture” — parts 1 and 2; 
2145, "The Aristocratic Coon” and 
"The Glow Worm — Intermezzo”; and 
a coupling of what must have been 
his two favorite numbers for record- 
ing, 2433, "Amoureuse Waltz” and 
“Wedding of the Winds.” 

Edison Bell also made a higher 
priced record, “Velvet Face,” which 
was said to have almost no scratch. 
The 1913 Velvet face catalog contains 
these same six Frosini selections, but 
in slightly different couplings, and 
shows a picture of the player, look- 
ing young but small and rather frail. 
A descriptive note says: "Frosini, who 
has just concluded an engagement at 
the 'Empire,’ Leicester Square, London 
has played for us some of his cele- 
brated excerpts. This artiste is gifted 
with marvelous execution and his 
quick passages are truly wonderful.” 
Both sides of record 1084 were taken 
up with the "Poet and Peasant”; 
"Glow Worm” and “Amoureuse” were 
on 1090, while 1098 contained "Wed- 
ding of the Winds” and “The Aristo- 
cratic Coon.” “Poet and Peasant” 
stayed in the catalog until Edison 
Bell went out of business in the 1930’s. 

I suspect that "G. Arditi” who 
made “accordeon” solos for another 
German company, Coliseum, was 
really Frosini. Some of the titles at 
least suggest it: 207 "Operatic Selec- 
tion” and "Amoureuse Waltz”; 163 — 
"American Rag” and “Intermezzo, 
Two-Step”; and 140, "A Ragtime 
Gem” and "An Autumn Idyll.” 

Frosini probably played for some 
of the other English companies dur- 
ing his highly successful stay abroad. 
Years after he had returned to this 
country, the Gennett Company ob- 
tained some of his English matrices 
and issued them (under its own label. 

IV BACK TO EDISON 

Frosini’s next appearance in an 
American record company’s catalog 
was when Edison listed “Wedding of 
the Winds” in July, 1913, on Blue 
Amberol cylinder no 1861. Then n 
October came that familiar "Amour- 
euse Waltz” as No. 2107. These, how- 
ever, were only re-issues in “inde 
tructible” form of his original wax 
Amberol recordings. 

But the master accordionist, back 
in this country, began a new series 
of recordings in 1914 which were 
(Continued on page 37) 
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(Continued from page 28) 
well as Blue Amberols. In February, 
1915, Edison listed his own composi- 
tion, “Echoes From the Movies,” as 
Blue Amberol No. 2531, with the art- 
ist's name given as P. J. Frosini. This 
must have been made shortly before 
the disastrous Edison factory fire of 
January, 1915, after which all new 
cylinder recordings were “dubbed” 
from Diamond Discs. (Contrary to 
the belief of some collectors, no Edi- 
son discs were made from cylinder 
masters.) 

About the same time, undated Dia- 
mond Disc supplement No. 25 con- 
tained No. 50215, “Thro' the Park 
March,” another Frosini composition, 
and “Echoes From the Movies.” This 
was included ten years later in the 
booklet of “Music That Lives,” a 
compilation of the 300 most popular 
Edison discs. The catalog description 
is interesting: 

According to one musical writer 
and critic, (in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,) “The Timbre of the accord- 
ion is coarse and devoid of beauty, 
although in the hands of a skillful 
performer the best instruments are 
not entirely without artistic merit." 
Truly a most grudging praise! How- 
ever, this particular critic probably 
never heard Frosini play, for if he 
did he certainly would have to change 
his ideas as to the artistic merit of 
the accordion. . . 

"The Wizard of the Accordion,” P. 

J. Frosini has been called, and those 
fortunate enough to hear him play 
must certainly agree with the origin- 
ator of the motto. This medley, that 
Mr. Frosini aptly calls “Echoes From 
the Movies." he arranged himself, for 
he is a composer and a very clever 
arranger as well as an “accordion 
virtuoso." The selection starts with 
a few strains from the familiar 
“Spring Song" of Mendelssohn. Then 
comes snatches of several classical 
and popular pieces all cleverly inter- 
woven, bugle calls, patriotic selec- 
tions, and the selection ends with 
the stirring strains of the ‘Wedding 
March.’ 

In April, 1915, Frosini was repre- 
sented by B. A. No. 2567, his own 
“Italian Fantasia,” which the supple- 
ment said “comprises several charac- 
teristic Italian melodies, played with 
brilliant variations. This is ‘without 
question one of the finest accordion 
records ever made.” It also appeared 
as D. D. No. 50199, doubled 'with an- 
other Frosini composition, “Panama 
Exposition Overture.” The later had 
been listed in March as B. A. 2537. 

Without trying to describe all 
Frosini’s Edison records in detail, it 
may be said that No. 51030, "Carni- 
val of Venice — Variations,” doubled 
with a cornet solo, “Believe Me If 
All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
by Ernest Albert Couturier, made the 
best-seller list, as did 50454, coupling 
Frosini's “New York Blues (Bag 
Classical)” with Rudy Wiedoeft’s ver- 
sion of “Saxaphone Sobs.” 

The description of “New York 
Blues” is rather amusing: 

Frosini is considered one of the 
best accordion players now before the 
public. His success in vaudeville 
throughout the United States has 
been, as they say, "terrific." This 
selection he wrote himself. He calls 
it a "classical rag." That seems 
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rather an anomaly, doesn’t it? But it 
isn’t. Look up the definition of the 
word classical and see if, with a little 
poetic ‘license, you cannot fit it to 
this piece. It seems possible; cer- 
tainly this rag is very different from 
most." 

The description of a 1921 Frosini 
Diamond Disc, No. 50749, “Curro 
'Cuchares March (The Bull Fight- 
er)” and “Medley of Old-Time 
Tunes” gives still more conception 
of the keyboard wizard’s remark- 
able versatility: 

Many requests have come to us for 
a Re-Creation of this selection. For- 
merly, the composition was listed 
under the title of the "Italian Army 
March," probably because it was a 
favorite number of Italian military 
bands. The melody was written by 
Gerardo Metallo, and Mr. Frosini, the 
wizard of the accordion, takes parti- 
ular pains to play the composition 
exactly as the composer wished. Mr, 
Frosini is well known to the Ameri- 
can public as a vaudeville artist, but 
few of them are aware that h stud- 
ied. . .in the world renowned Con- 
servatory of Milan, and is there- 
fore, really a graduate artist of that 
classic institution. 

Then, for a quick change of pace, 
consider the annotation of the re- 
verse side: 

This lively medley always makes 
a hit with Frosini’s vaudeville au- 
diences and will doubtless repeat its 
success with Edison owners. Several 
of the reels in the potpourri are 
Frosini’s own. The older airs, woven 
together by the accordionist, are: 
“Sailor's Hornpipe," "Arkansas Trav- 
eler," “Annie Laurie," “Irish Wash- 
erwoman," “Pop Goes the Weasel," 
“Hail! Hail! the Gang's All Here" 
and “The Minstrel Boy to the War 
Has Gone." Needless to say the 
technique of Mr. Frosini is perfect. 

Certainly, on the basis of this 
evidence it would be hard to prove 
that Frosini didn’t have catholic 
musical tastes and sympathies! 

“Curro Cuchares” was listed as 
Blue Amberol 4162 and “Old-Time 
Tunes” as 4129. Other Diamond 
Discs not hitherto mentioned, with 


the Blue Amberol numbers for the 
same selections in parentheses, are: 

50694 (4167), “The Four Jacks 

March” with “The Ring and the 
Rose,” harp-guitar solo by Kitty Ber- 
ger; 50477 (3753), “I Hate to Lose 
You Medley,” with “Hindustan — Fox- 
Trot,” All Star Trio; 51397, (3127), 
“Sonata in C Major” with “Duo Con- 
certant,” clarinet duet by Anthony 
Giammatteo and Fred J. Brissett; 
80432 (3082), “Stradella Overture” 
with Offertoire (Donjon), by Weyert 
A. Moor, flute; and 59872 (4113), 
“Valse Caprice” — No. 1, with “A Per- 
fect Day,” xylophone solo by Lou 
Chiba “Friscoe.” 

It will be seen that every Diamond 
Disc by Frosini was also issued in 
cylinder form., but some of his earlier 
cylinders were omitted from his disc 
list. In the early 1920’s the accord- 
ionist made several records which 
were listed on low-price “off-brands” 
such as Oriole, Grey Gull, Radiex, 
Paramount, Puritan, and Pa the Act- 
uelle. Apparently he made no effort 
to obtain a further Victor engage- 
ment in the pre-electric era after re- 
turning from Europe. This was prob- 
ably because Victor had signed Pie- 
tro Deiro to an exclusive contract 
and was publicizing him lavishly as 
the world’s greatest piano-accordion 
player — a claim that Columbia was 
also making for Pietro’s older broth- 
er Guido. Neither Victor nor Colum- 
bia needed another star accordionist, 
but Frosini was useful to Edison as a 
rival to his fellow virtuosos. 

(To be continued) 


BILLY MURRAY 
IS DEAD 

The September HOBBIES contain- 
ed a note in which Billy Murray, 
most famous of pioneer recording 
artists, corrected an error in the cut- 
lines of a photo of the Eight Famous 
Victor Artists that appeared in July. 
While the September issue was still 
on the press, “The Boss,” as he was 
lovingly known to many of his 
friends and admirers, succumbed to a 
heart attack and died at the age of 
seventy-seven. 

No effort will be made here to tell 
the life story of the one-time “Den- 
ver Nightingale,” who was bom in 
Philadelphia, Pa., May 25, 1877. A 
biographical sketch (rather inade- 
quate by present-day standards) 
appeared in HOBBIES under “The 
Coney Island Crowd” heading during 
April, May and June, 1942. But I do 
feel that I should quote information 
concerning Billy’s last hours and the 
funeral rites supplied by his dear 
friend and mine, James V. Martin- 
dale, of Brooklyn. On August 22, Jim- 
my wrote: 

Dear Jim Buddy: Your sorrow at 
receiving the sad news of The Boss’ 
demise was as deep as was mine in 
imparting it to you, I am sure. 

A man and wife, friends of Maddy 
(Madeline Murray, Billy’s wife — J. 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Wizard of the Accordion 


Pietro Frosini 

(Continued from the October Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 


V Frosini , the Man 
So much for Frosini, the recording 
artist. But what of Frosini, the man? 

I am indebted to an enthusiastic 
accordion music specialist, C. Hilding 
Bergquist, of Minneapolis, Minn., for 
some intimate details concerning the 
accomplished musician. Mr, Bergquist, 
who was a friend as well as admirer 
of Frosini, has given me permission to 
quote from notes which he has sent 
to me at various times. Among other 
things, he reveals that Frosini’s name 
really wasn't Frosini. The notes, some- 
what rearranged, follow; 

It's nice that you are writing to Frosini 
. . . but he is small and frail and often ill 
and may not be inclined to answer letters. 
But I hope his sister and brother, who are 
with him, will answer you, sending a photo 
and some material . . . He is unique and 
inimitable in his musicianship, and a gen- 
ius, as you will agree if you have heard his 
masterworks on the Edison Blue Amberol 
cylinders and Diamond Discs. As a point of 
interest, his "Overture in C Major" was 
erroneously labeled "Sonata" on both cyl- 
inder and disc. 

He has never been in robust health (but) 
still manages to commute every day to his 
New York WOR morning broadcast on the 
John Gambling program. He plays in a 
semi-classical quartet . . . His wife died in 
1949. Although Frosini’s first name was 
Pietro, he never used it, probably because 
the name of his friend and accordion con- 
temporary was Pietro Deiro. 

Frosini's real last name is Giuffrida, but 
he never used it. In his early youth he had 
an operatic composer teaching him— Paolo 
Frontini — and when later beginning his 
own career he honored his teacher, whom 
he admired, by modifying the teacher's 
name and calling himself Frosini. He came 
to America in 1906. He is known now as 
the finest composer of accordion music . . . 
By the way, his right-hand keyboard has 
buttons (still favored in Europe), not piano 
keys. A small accordion used in an early 
photo I have of him was the one he used 
on his five Victor records and on similar 
number of Edison Blue Amberols . . . 
Frosini’s "Panama Exposition" is an over- 
ture, not a march. 


! “The Curious History 
of Music Boxes ” 

By MOSORIAK & HECKtRT 

INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR 
OF MUSIC BOXES 

$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

1006 S. Michigan Ave. # Chicago 5, IIL 


VI Accordion Magazine Interview 
More sidelights on the personality 
and career of the delicate but indom- 
itable little musical genius were given 
in an interview published by The Ac- 
cordion World in November, 1938, 
from which the following excerpts are 
quoted : 

Recently we had occasion to drop in the 
Frosini home in Sunnyside, Long Island. . 
Frosini, characteristically, was standing 
working over music at the special high- 
built desk in his studio-living room. How- 
ever, he immediately stopped and welcomed 
us with true Italian hospitality . . .'We ex- 
pressed our pleasure to find him looking 
well. 

“Yes," said the brilliant accordionist, in 
speaking of his health, "it is fortunate for 
me that I have never had to do any hard 
manual labor. I've earned my living from 
the time I was 1G as a musician." 

"But you didn't begin as an accordion- 
ist," we interposed. 

"Not professionally,” Frosini dm it ted, 
"though I had learned a great deal about 
the instrument from my fnther before en- 
tering a musical conservatory at the age of 
10. There the accordion was denied me, 
for at that time it did not have a high 
musical standing. I studied here for six 
years, taking up the cornet, piano, har- 
mony, counterpoint and compos [iton. My 
first professional job was first cornetist in 
the British Navy Band. In that capacity I 
toured the globe for four years. It so hap- 
pened that my term expired while my ship 
was anchored in San Francisco Bay, Cal- 
ifornia. I decided to stay, and go back to 
the accordion." 

"It was a lucky day for America that you 
made that decision Mr. Frosini," we ex- 
claimed. "and of course it is well known 
accordion history that you were an im- 
mediate success in vaudeville. You toured 
the country, appearing at leading theaters 
for many years, did you not?” 

"For nearly 30 years," said Frosini with 
evident satisfaction. "Then, in 1932, I re- 
tired from thiB in favor of the radio field." 

"Anything else?" we queried. 

"Well, you might say that I give all 
credit for being well enough to continue my 
career, to my wife, whose watchful care 
enables me to carry on.” And Froz turned 
to bow gallantly to charming Mrs. Frosini. 

Although it isn't mentioned here, 
while Frosini was playing cornet with 
the British Naval Band, he had an 
attack of malaria, which damaged his 
lip embouchure. He then returned to 
full-time accordion playing. 

Sadly enough, the devoted Mrs. 
Frosini died two years before the 
passing of the husband of whom she 
took such good care. As Mr. Bergquist 
relates, he was then cared for by a 
brother and sister. My letter to 
Frosini brought no response, but 
knowing the precarious state of his 
health I hadn't really expected one. 

VII Dan McNamara Recalls 
Just as I had reached this point 


and was about to bring this brief 
study of Pietro Frosini to a close I re- 
ceived a letter from Dan McNamara, 
already mentioned as my friend who 
prepared the AS CAP Biographical 
Dictionary. And it fortunately hap- 
pened that Dan, who had previously 
written me that he considered Frosini 
probably the greatest of accordionists, 
recalled in his letter an interesting 
happening in which he, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frosini were the “stars." Not only 
that but he enclosed a thumbnail bio- 
graphical sketch of Frosini prepared 
by the accordionist himself on Novem- 
ber 1, 195U, less than a year before 
his death. It is refreshingly free from 
false modesty, and I shall print it as 
a supplement to what I have written, 
although to some extent it duplicates 
information already given. 

But first, Dan McNamara’s reminis- 
cences. 

Dear Jim: 1 fear that you were magnify- 
ing beyond its just proportions my “hero- 
ism" re Mrs. Frosini. However, if you find 
the incident of sufficient interest to refer 
to it in your article, I shall . . . tell you 
just exactly what happened. 

This took place years ago on the Sunday 
night during the Christmas— New Year 
holiday week. The fire was in the Kings- 
bury Hotel, Waterbury, Connecticut (I am 
sure this has gone the way of all flesh by 
now.) It was a five story wooden building 
only a couple of years old, and because of 
the reasonable rates and nice, new quarters 
it was popular with the theatrical profes- 
sion. It was just a stone's throw from the 
theatrical section. The hotel was well filled. 
A road company of "The Merry Widow," 
Dockstader's Minstrels and the going and 
coming vaudeville shows (we booked them 
for a week) had filled the hotel about to 
capacity. We had no Sunday shows, but 
because Monday was a big day with the 
playing of our new bill I used to get to 
bed early on Sunday nights . . . 

When I awoke about 11 p. m. I thought 
I was dreaming when I beard shouts of 
fire, etc. However, in a few seconds I was 
on my feet and made myself presentable 
enough to look out Into the hall. The place 
was filled with smoke and there was a lot 
of running around. A stairway which went 
down the five stories was just outside my 
door and the elevator was quite a distance 
down the hall. As I got to the top of the 
stairs, I encountered a little man who was 
supporting an unconscious woman. If you 
remember Frosini you will recall that he 
was a tiny fellow, probably not much more 
than five feet tail, and his wife was of 
about the same stature. I did not know 
them (they had just come into the hotel a 
little while before the fire.) Not knowing 
the extent of the fire, we thought best to 
take advantage of the stairway, so between 
the two of us we got Mrs. Frosini down to 
the ground floor. By that time the excite- 
ment had somewhat subsided, for it had 
een determined that all the fire was con- 
fined to a burning mattress, which was 
attributed to carelessness f a cigarette 
smoker. It was only a short time before all 
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the excitement was over and the Frosinis 
returned unscarred to bed. 

I do not cJaim to be an authority, but I 
have always believed that the great accor- 
dionists in the heyday of vaudeville were 
Frosini and the Deiros. You will find a 
fairly complete reference to Frosini in the 
ASCAP Biographical Dictionary. Deiro 
never became a member of ASCAP. The 
Water bury theater in which Frosini was 
was the Jacques’, one of the earlier units 
to be included in the later important vaude- 
ville chain of the late S. Z. Poli, whose 
theatrical interests in New England now 
are included in the chain known as the 
Loew-Poli circuit . . . My own connection 
with the Poli circuit was reasonably brief. 
I left newspaper work to become manager 
of the Jacques’ theater, which had vaude- 
ville and some stock. I went from Water- 
bury to New Haven to be the general press 
representative for Poli at his headquarters 
there and not too long after returned to 
newspaper business. I am now in my 18th 
year with ASCAP, currently director of 
public relations. 

If you care to refer to Mr. Fros ini’s 
creative work, you might be interested to 
know that his most performed works are 
“Skippin* Along” and "Silver Moon Waltz." 

VIII Frosini’ s Autobiography 
And now the year-by-year notes 
prepared fey Frosini himself. These 
reveal that the ASCAP dictionary 
somewhat shortened the name of his 
birthplace which was in Sicily rather 
than Italy proper. I am not sure what 
Frosini meant by saying he made the 
first “commercial Victor record” in 
1908. Perhaps he meant the first Vic- 
tor record played on his type of accor- 
dion. At any rate, the late John 
Kimmel had made accordion records 
before him, but on an old-type instru- 
ment. And Frosini's records probably 
were made in 1909 rather than 1908: 

Biography of PIETRO FROSINI, resid- 
ing at 47-36 46th street, Woodside, Long 
Island. 1885 — born August 9 in Mascalucia 
province of Catania, Sicily. 1887— -parents, 
poor farmers, went to Catania to live. 1888 
— blinded by the measles. Sight was re- 
stored but remained defective. 

1889— -began to play on toy accordion. 
1891 — kidnapped by a fanatic “lover of 
children," returned home after six months. 

1893 — began playing on father’s chro- 
matic accordion. In a short space of time 
I mastered this instrument and played 
operatic selections as well as overtures and 


MUSIC BOXES 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina 
16%*, 20%' \ 27*. 32"; Criterion 

20%*: Mra 6%*, 9%*, 15%*, 18%*; Mon 
arch 16%*; New Century 18%*; Orphen- 
lon 16%*; Polyphon J4%?; Stella 14*, 
17%*; Imperial Symphorilop 1'3%"; Thor- 
on* 4%* State size wanted. Lists.— 
Inaley C.« Looker, South Maple Ave.. 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey. d3867 


FOR SALE— TWO SWISS music boxes, 
one with drum and bells. — Marg Paar 
602 East Broadway, Winona, Minn. 

nl441 


FOR SALE: Reginaphone music box 
complete with large selection 21 inch 
metal discs. Make offer. — R. W. Mouaer, 
Winter Haven, Fla. n3023 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO ROLLS: Latest hits 
and old favorites. Send for free Hat. 
Player material, parts, service.— Durrell 
Armstrong, 222 S. Vassar, Wichita 8, 
Kansas. dl22741 


RECORDS WANTED 

WANTED: Transcriptions, Sunday 
Serenade programs, Air-shots, armed 
forces recordings, etc. by "Sammy 
Kaye," also transcriptions, Air - shots 
armed forces recordings etc. by “Ink 
Spots." — Paul Scrlven, 129 Vienna Ave., 
Niles, Ohio. d3084 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


RARt VOCAL RECORDS: Treasured 
performances by the greatest artists 
available at reasonable prices. Gadski 
Renaud, Sembrich, Bonci, Tetrazzini, etc. 
Write for interesting free lists. All in- 
inquiries promptly answered. — George 
Pluck, Waterloo Village, Grass Lake, 
Michigan, ja3065 


ALL I iVl PORTED vocal operatic rec- 
ords. Free list on request. Many G & Ts, 
Odeons, Fonotipias, Zonophones, Pathes, 
etc. — Collectors’ Haven, 1131 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. ja3004 

RARE OLD VOCAL OPERATIC 
SINGERS: Will send sales list com- 
prised f Caruso, Battistini, Bonin- 
segna, Martinelli, McCormack, Patti, 
Plancon, Rethberg, Tetrazzini, others; 
old records catalogs, supplements, 
books on opera singers. Please en- 
close 3 cent stamp. Curiosity seekers 
and information hunters, don’t both- 
er to write as you won’t get any lists. 
— Marvin Smissman, 5361 Ridge Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. ja34431 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold.— .lames 
Riley, 44 Church St., Norwich, Conn. 

d3084 


DISPOSING of my private classical 
collection. Many rarities, Adams, De- 
Lucia, Patti, Nordica, etc. Send wants, 
no lists sent. — Ronald Slaughter, 424 9th 
St., Santa Monica, California. d3614 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? “Price Guide" lists 7,600 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, 826 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. myl24661 


EDISON, PATHE, VICTOR, COL- 
umbia. Send us your wants. Discs only. 
Catalogs bought and sold. — C. Haines, 
Box 1442, Reading, Pa. n3023 


Auction Sales: Rare and cut-out 
vocal (G. & T., Zonophone, Polydor) 
and instrumental records. Free lists. 
— Arthur May, 85 Clarkson Ave.. 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mhl20042 

THOUSANDS of rare collectors’ Hems 
on hand. Send me your wants on any 
type of 78 RPM records. New ones in 
daily.— Box 182, Westville, N. J. fl24661 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collec- 
tors’ items to Just good “listening.” 
Large, constantly changing stock. See 
for yourself I Write, or visit. We buy 
collections. — Record Collector’s Service, 
630 East 88th St., New York 28, N. Y. 

n63801 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let's hear you needs. — Ted’s 
Second Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. n3633 


CYLINDER RECORDS FOR SALE - 
Also, several Edison and Columbia Cylin- 
der Phonographs. Send stamp for list 
or any special wants. — Pollards, 4109 Se- 
quel Drive, Santa Cruz, California. d3426 


THOUSANDS of used records, all var- 
ieties, send wants. — Stanley Brlle, 3914 
Van Buren, Culver City. Calif. d3652 


HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cutout 
vocals, rare Golden Age operatics — G&T, 
Fonotipia, etc., hard to get Music Hall, 
musical omedy and personality records, 
unusual band and orchestral items, all 
may be found on our free mailing lists. 
Write today — Ross, Court & Co., (Can- 
ada), 121 Simcoe Street, Toronto, Ont. 

n3867 


WANTED: Edison cylinder record 7438 
“Mary Was A House Maid." — M. Ras- 
chelle, 6 Colon St., Apt. 21, Brighton, 
Mass. Ja3403 


LARGE LIBRARY of Classical Rec- 
ords 78s: Symphonies, Concertos for all 
instruments, Piano and Violin Music, 
Vocal and Operatic Sets and Singles 
over 16,000 records most of which are 
imported. Will sacrifice on account of 
moving. — M. J. Epstein, 242 Lexington 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. nl063 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac" 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., i 
Mateo. Calif. Ja 128402 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED melodeons 
and organs. Repair service. Reasonable 
prices. — C- sharp Hobby Shop, 415 S. Dia- 
mond, Grand Rapids, Mich. d3882 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, catalogs, 
horns, reproducers, records, parts, 
bought, sold, exchanged. — Nugent, 12 
North Third. Richmond, Va. n6215 


WANTED TO BUY: Edison Concert, 
Columbia Grand and other Cylinder 
Phonographs, horns, reproducers, cata- 
logs, records. Describe fully and price 
prepaid, — Nugent, 12 North Third, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. f6238 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Col- 
umbia Phonographs. Hundreds of Cylin- 
der and Disc Records, many rare, hard 
to find numbers. Send dime for either 
two or four minute cylinder, or Disc 
record list. All three lists for. 26c. — Cop- 
pernoll's Antiques, Palatine Bridge, N.Y. 

d3886 


M USIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


Coin operated pianos and other coin 
operated musical devices wanted. Top 
prices paid. Music rolls, catalogues 
and instruction books for above also 
purchased. Write B. Shirar, 1450 Van 
Neds Avenue, Sah Francisco, Calif. 

d3297 


ANY MUSICAL ANTIQUE sold or re- 
paired. Automatic pianos, melodeons, 
music boxes, roller organs, phonographs, 
reed organs and pipe organs. — Old Muslo 
Store, Deansboro, N. Y. d6008 


SWISS music movement, finest make, 
assorted tunes, ask for leaflet. — Jules 
Wolff, 38 Murray Street, New York, 
N. Y. f6445 


WILL PAY for cylinder phono- 

graphs, records, reproducers, parts, cata- 
logs, literature and music boxes. Please 
describe and price. — Write Pollard, 4109 
Soquel Drive, Santa Cruz, Calif. d3234 


FOR SALE: 20 Criterion tune discs 
20%*. Also Amberoh cabinet style. — 
Marg Paape, 602 East Bdwy. Winona, 
Minn. nl261 


PAPER ROLLS wanted for Wilcox 
& White “Angelus Orchestral” player 
organ. Also want Mills Violano Vir- 
tuoso rolls and automatic piano rolls. 
—Larry Givens, R. D. #1, Wexford, 
Penna. d3006 
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children’s nursery tunes. 1896 — since my 
parents did not have the means to give me 
the proper education to advance my extra- 
ordinary musical talents, sent me to the 
Municipal Conservatory of Fine Arts. At 
the age of ten I entered this conservatory. 
Since I am left-handed I could not play any 
wind or string instruments, therefore I 
learned to play cornet. The accordion was 
prohibited in the Conservatory. 

1898 — I became a pupil of ae£ o Fran- 
cesco Paolo Frontini. I distinguished my- 
self as composer and cornet player and won 
many awards, medals and citations. 1902 — 
I transfered to the famous Milan Conserv- 
atory of Music; however, I accepted a job 
as cornet player with the British Navy, 
stationed on Malta, serving with the Navy 
for 2% years. 

1905 — I was brought to America by a 
vaudeville agent who, upon hearing me 
play "The Poet and Peasant Overture" on 
the accordion, appointed himself my man- 
ager. I was a big hit and was credited with 
civilizing the accordion. My salary reached 
new proportions when I finally hit New 
York, where I played the Keith-Orpheum 
circuit, 

1908 — I made the first commercial Victor 
record. 1911 — went to London for six weeks 
engagement at the Empire. 1913 — I was 
getting lonely for my family and sent for 
them. We made New York our home, 1914 
— as war broke out (I was rejected for 
physical disability) I entertained the boys in 
camps and hospitals. 

1920 — I married Miss Alfride Larsen in 
Philadelphia. 1924 — wc bought a home in 
Beechhurst. Long Island. 1925— my health 
began to fail, and soon had to retire from 
traveling. 

1932 — I began to teach the accordion. I 
found this to be uninteresting. I got a job 
with John Gambling on WOR and composed 
accordion works in my spare time. I sub- 
mitted several of these compositions to the 
Alfred Music Company. They had the fore- 
sight and the courage to publish my first 
serious accordion works, (This company now 
publishes the bulk of my compositions.) 

1940 — I bought new home in Sunnyside. 
Long Island, which is still my residence. I 
have contributed to the accordion literature 
the most complete library in the business. 
The biggest and most well-known composi- 
tion is "The Jolly Caballero," which is ac- 
claimed the world over as the most 
outstanding composition for piano- 

accordion. 1942 — I joined ASCAP. 

1949 — On June 18. 1949, I lost my beau- 
tiful wife. This tragedy left a deep wound 
in my heart. And though time will never 
heal this wound I shall try to keep my chin 
up. And with the help of God I hope that 
my creative vein keeps flowing and will 
continue to compose good music. 

Mrs, Frosini was of Danish descent 
and had been in show business. 

And so, with a “gallant bow** like 
that he had made in happier days to 
the wife whose memory he cherished 
after her death, let ns say hail and 
farewell to Pietro Frosini, who him- 
self will be remembered with admira- 
tion and affection as long as his com- 
positions and records are heard. A 
little man of great talents, he was a 
fine example of the old saying that 
“good things come in small packages.” 


MORE ABOUT FROSINI'S 
RECORDINGS 

After the preceding article was 
completed, Hilding Bergquist sub- 
mitted additional information concern- 
ing Frosini's recordings and composi- 
tions which he asked me to include to 
make the biographical sketch as nearly 
complete as possible. Rather than 
rewrite the article for the sake of 
making the many necessary insertions, 

I am adding Bergquist's remarks as 
an appendix to the biographical 
sketch : 

Frosini never played a piano-accordion, 
but some photos show his instrument with 
imitation piano keys alongside the rows of 
buttons which he always played on. The 
white piano keys actually were in perfor- 
mance the third row of buttons. Button- 


keyboard accordionists like Frosini often 
later adopted such a piano keyboard ap- 
pearance as a concession to the growing 
popularity of normal piano keyboard ac- 
cordions in this country. However, I don’t 
believe Frosini adopted this keyboard 
appearance before the 1930’s. 

You seem to have listed most of Frosini’s 
records . , . but I think I'll list the few 
other records by Frosini of which I know, 
which I hope you’ll include ... so a to 
make his discography absolutely complete: 

VICTOR — V - 32, "Fragrant Flowers" — 
Waltz"/ "Dizzy Accordion — Fox-Trot" ; 
V-57, "Come, My Love — Waltz"/ "Flor- 
ette"— Waltz: V-12128, "A Malva Rose 
’emmiez 'O Grano" — Waltz/ "O Silenzo — 
One Step"; V-12142, "Pensieri Alegri 
(Happy Thoughts" — Waltz/ "Mazurka 
Italiana" ; V-12242, "Mazurka Amabilc”/ 
"Lettera ’e Suldato Medley" ; V-12306, 

"Love Smiles" — Tango/ "Thoughts of 
Love” — Waltz”; V-12404, "Cielo Sereno — 
Waltz"/ "Visione D’Amore" — Waltz (this 
is the same as "Beautiful Heaven" and 
"Vision of Love" on V-126 and 81368) ; 
V-12598-A and 25-7075-A, "Angelica — 
Mazurka" (I don’t know the title of the 
reverse side but presumably it should be 
played by Frosini) ; 24605, "Frosini’s Sym- 
phonic March"/ "La Mariposita". 

The following are miscellaneous titles by 
Frosini on "offbrand" labels, issued earlier: 

GENNETT — 4670. "Amoureuse — Waltz" 
(probably from Edison Bell matrix), backed 
with "Belphigor March," played on the 
concertina by Alexander Prince : RADIEX 
— 4006, "Strndella Overture"/ "Medley of 
Old Favorite Airs" ; ORIOLE — 154, "Stra- 
della Overture": 169 — "Medley of Old Fa- 
vorite Airs"; PATHE 20672, "Rag in D 
Minor"/ "On to Paragon — March" (same 
titles on Actuelle 020672) ; PARAMOUNT 
— 20031. "Down in China Town" — Fox- 
"I’m Always Falling in Love With the 
Other Fellow’s Girl" — Medley Fox-Trot" ; 
Trot/ "Just Like a Gypsy" (introducing 
(these Paramount titles also appear on 
Puritan 11031.) Somewhere in the middle 
1930’s Frosini also made MASTER MA-130, 
"Winx"/ "Gauchos on Parade." 

And in the early 1940’s. I believe, he 
made, with a trio, under his name: 

HARMONTA — H-2036. "Bel Fiore" — 
Tarantella/ "Baciamt Sempre" — Mazurka; 
H-2037. "Sogna de Mad re"-— Waltz/ "Ri- 
torna PAllegnV -Polka : H-2038. "Napoli 
in Festa" — Mazurka"/ "Bel Viso" — 
Polka" ; and H-2089, "Sogno di Giovento" 
— Mazurka/ "Cnrezze — Waltz," 

I have also (Bergquist adds) found and 
heard the foregoing Paths Actuelle titles 
issued on catalog No. 02115, but mislabled 
"I Pattinntore" and "Valzer Espana," as 
by F^armonica Duetto — meaning, in Ital- 
ian, "accordion duet." 

The guitar-banjo accompanist he had on 
electric Victor, was Dan Maffei. I also 
have a vngm» recollection of seeing listed 
in a 19°0 Victor supplement his issue of 
"L’Aetna" — Polkn. Perhans it was with- 
drawn early, as I’ve found no further data 
on it. 

Besides "The Chalice." Frosini. in his 
earlier career, also wrote two other songs, 
"Just Because" /with lyrics by Stevens), 
published by Hnntzintrer. and "Th* Rose 
and the Butterfly.” "Just Because" was 
recorded by Farl Fuller’s New York Or- 
chestra in 1921 on Edison disc 60824. nnd 
also on Olymnin 15116: while the Van Eps 
Ouartet re^ordin" of it was issued on 
Cardinal 2A43 nnd on Medallion 8318. I 
have no data whether "The Rose and the 
Butterfly" or "The Chalice" were recorded. 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Record "Through the Years" 
by Nelson Eddy. — Mrs, T. R. Turner, 
1831. E. 31st Place. Tulsa, Okla. nI541 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 
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BILLY MURRAY’S 
LAST RECORDS 


By ALLEN G. DEBUS 


My friend Bryant Burke was the 
first to write me the sad news that 
Billy Murray had died on August 
16th. Although I only met him once, 
I cannot help but feel that his passing 
is a personal loss. I think that most 
collectors of old popular recordings 
will feel the same. As for myself I 
know that I would never have started 
collecting had it not been for my love 
of Billy Murray's comic songs. 

There is no need to go over all of 
Billy Murray's career in this column. 
In 1942 Jim Walsh tackled this job 
for HOBBIES in three articles. How- 
ever, I feel that a short discussion of 
his last records made from 1940-1943 
would be of interest even though to- 
day they can only be obtained through 
used record dealers. 

As you know, Billy Murray's style 
of singing lost popularity rapidly in 
the late 1920s. Aft sr his Victor con- 
tract expired in 1928 only a few com- 
edy numbers were made by him and 
most of these were duets with Walter 
Scanlan. In my opinion the greatest 
of these is Victor 22040 “Oh Baby 
What a Night” which is backed with 
“Katie Keep Your Feet on the 
Ground” by Murray and Aileen Stan- 
ley.” Incidentally this disc is also 
memorable as being the .last Victor 
record ever released by the great 
comedian. Murray and Scanlan con- 
tinued to record for many of the 
smaller concerns and I have duets by 
them on the Brunswick, Crown, and 
Domino labels. However, more com- 
mon than these are the vast number 
of “vocal refrains” by Murray who 
must have sung choruses of popular 
songs for most of the bands who re- 
corded in the late twenties and the 
very early thirties. But with the col- 
lapse of the recording industry Billy 
Murray ceased to record. 

Ten years later the industry had 
changed and was riding the wave of 
an ever increasing prosperity which 
had not been dreamed of during the 
depression. RCA signed the veteran 
comedian on its 35 cent Bluebird label 
to sing “It's the Same Old Shillelagh” 
with Harry's Tavern Band. Although 
listed on the label merely as vocal 
refrain, it was in effect a true Murray 
solo. The record sold very well and 
Bluebird began to issue a series of 
Murray records. However, the remain- 
ing records were all listed by Billy 
Murray accompanied by Harry's Tav- 
(Contlnued on page 66) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 
More About the History of 

The Phonograph 

By JIM WALSH 


DISC MACHINES 
OF THE EIGHTIES 

Preceding articles in this series on 
the early history of the phonograph 
have dealt almost entirely with Edi- 
son’s cylinder instrument. For the 
sake of fairness, let’s turn to the disc 
instrument invented by Emile Ber- 
liner and see what it was like nearly 
sixty years ago. “A. L.,” writing in 
the Talking Machine News for Janu- 
ary 16, 1906, said: 

The disc machine in its early form, 
sold in the later eighties, was regarded 
merely as a fairly interesting toy . . . 
Even in its early form there were a 
number of persons who exhibited it at 
a charge, generally df one penny per 
record, hearing tubes being employed. 

. . After a fairly good run the use of 
hearing tubes for talking machines rapid- 
ly waned, and the use of the .horn be- 
came common. This was a consequence of 
the progress of the record in me direc- 
tion of loudness . . . 

The majority of these machines and 
records hailed from Germany. These were 
retailed, with one unimportant exception, 
at the uniform price of two guineas, in- 
cluding six records . . . The discs or 
records were five Inches in diameter, 
and the hearing tubes one-eighth inch 
bore. The trumpet (made of cardboard) 
was of little use, the hearing tubes (al- 
ways fixed direct to the speaker) being 
indispensable in order to at all appre- 
ciate the record. 

After a time a larger machine . . . 
was heralded, but the larger size and 
rather better gat-up was the total com- 
pensation for increased price. The records 
were the same — and the results not one 
whit better . . . An ttachment was 
also sold as an extra, called the “gramo- 
phone globe attachment." It may be 
looked upon as the incipient idea of a 
sound-box, but though lauded as an ap- 
paratus to increase the sound, it utterly 
failed In that object — indeed, it rather 
diminished the sound. In structure it 
consisted of a hollow metal globe, with 
projections on which to ffx the listening 
tubes. The sounds were conveyed from 
the diaphragm to the globe, and from 
the latter to the listeners. The diaphragm 
was of vulcanite, about the thirty-second 
of an inch in thickness. 

— n — „ — o — n — n — — * 

“ The Curious History 
of Music Boxes” 

By MOSOMAK & HSCKCBT 

INCLUDINO A CHAPTER OM 

THE CARE AND REPAIR 
OF MUSIC BOXES 

$5.00 Postpaid — insured 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

1006 S. Michigan Ave. # Chicago 5 # lit. 


Of records the English selections were 
small in number but those in German 
were numerous. There was also a good 
list of selections in French, Spanish, 
Italian and Russian. The English records 
were mainly nursery rhymes, such as 
“Tom, Tom, the Piper's Son," “Little 
Jack Horner," "Sing a Song of Sixpence," 
etc. Of the quality of the records, well, 
it is better to be silent on that subject. 
But there were two exceptions, these 
being good records, and about the only 
saleable — they had quite a good run. 
These were “The Lord's Prayer" and 
“Twinkle, Twinkle, Little Star." They 
were really splendid money-earners and 
many an exhibitor’s eyes twinkled as the 
pennies rolled in. “The Lord’s Prayer" 
always retained premier pla>oe for quality 
of reproduction. One person the writer 
has in mind made a good weekly return 
from this record alone. He possessed 
a good presence and loud voice, a seedy 
frock coat, and a well -polished tall hat. 
Armed with these and the “Lord’s Pray- 
er" record, he took up a stand in the 
public dancing room, and day after day 
during the “season," shouted at inter- 
vals, “Come and hear General Booth re- 
cite the Lord's prayer to five thousand 
people in Melbourne. ” An excellent har- 
vest resulted. 

Needles at this period cost “so much 
each," and to use one per selection would 
have been deemed willful extravagance — 
they saw very different use, the more 
so as they had to be re-sharpened by the 
user, a slow and monotonous operation. 
The records were sold at from one shill- 
ing to one shilling sixpence each. The 
material was vulcanite and occasionally 
records could be purchased made of zinc. 
As is well known, a disc plate scratched 
by frequent contact with the steel needle 
gives off a disagreeable grating sound, 
but the proportion of such results was 
less observable in the early form of plate. 
The machines themselves were operated 
by hand. 

Sir William Preece 
Introduces the Phonograph 

By skipping back and forth be- 
tween the United States and England, 
this article has begun to acquire a 
trans- Atlantic flavor. Now we’ll 
visit Great Britain again, to consider 
the following account given to Tit- 
Bits in 1904 by Sir William Preece, 
who introduced the phonograph in 
Great Britain: 

“It was, I believe, the result of a 
conversation I had at Menlo Park in 
1877 with Mr. Edison on the theory 
of the telephone that led him to dis- 
cover the phonograph. With charac- 
teristic kindness, Mr. Edison sent me 
one of the first instruments he made, 
and I showed it and explained it to 
the members of the Royal Society 
who were assembled at one of the 
meetings in 1878. In order to demon- 
strate how it would talk back, I spoke 
into it, 

“I said, T am the phonograph. I 


am a very funny fellow. I can talk. 

I can laugh. I can sing.’ Then I 
talked, laughed and sang into the ma- 
chine. When the reproducer was put 
on to give back the record, every- 
thing came out clearly and Isudly, but 
with that Punch-like effect peculiar 
to the early phonographs. 

“Immediately in front of me at the 
meeting were two very distinguished 
dignitaries of the Church, whose 
names I do not remember at the mo- 
ment. When the phonograph finished 
speaking one of these gentlemen turn- 
ed to the other, and in loud voice 
exclaimed, ‘What a disgraceful thing 
it is that the Royal Society should 
encourage these ventriloquists!” 

First Needle Manufacturer 

The W. H. Bagshaw Company, es- 
tablished in Lowell, Mass., in 1870, 
maintained it was the first firm to 
manufacture steel needles for playing 
disc records and for many years re- 
mained the largest needle manufac- 
turer. 

The first wooden needle, the B. & 
H. Fibre, was invented in 1907 by 
a Chicago business man, Fred D. 
Hall, who wanted to preserve his 
large collection of high class records. 
Hall sold his rights to the needle in 
1910 to the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. Today the steel needle is 
practically obsolete and the fibre, 
thanks to the growing popularity of 
records playing at 33 and 46 revolu- 
tions a minute and the gradual de- 
cline of the standard 78 speed, is 
becoming so. Neither the steel nor 
the wooden needle is suited to play- 
ing slow speed records, and their 
eventual disappearance seems inevi- 
table. 

Edison’s Harp Experiments 

Stories dealing with Mr. Edison’s 
plodding, patient pursuit of tonal per- 
fection are almost innumerable. The 
New Yorker of August 9, 1952, con- 
tained an interview with Melville 
Clark, a native of Syracuse, New 
York, who is the inventor of a con- 
cert harp made of glass, and has a 
harp factory in Syracuse. 

According to the New Yorker: 
“Mr. Clark worked 60 years on the 
glass harp before perfecting it. Thom- 
as A. Edison gave him the idea. “I 
played my harp for him at his lab- 
oratory ... one day,” he said, “and 
he declared wistfully that he’d cap- 
tured every instrument accurately on 
his phonograph cylinders except the 
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harp. All other instruments have a 
point from which the sound emanates, 
but a harn is like a floodlight. While 
I played my harp, he got down on his 
knees and bit it here and there to 
see where the vibration came from. 
It came from the five sound holes be- 
hind the shell. ‘We’ll have to build 
a booth to get it/ Tom announced. 
So he built a booth of rock maple and 
put me inside it and stuck a recording 
horn through a little hole, and I 
played my harp. Oh, he was delight- 
ed with the cylinder! Later, he built 
a booth of plate glass, for he used 
to say that glass is the greatest 
sound reflector in the world. That’s 
what prompted me to build a glass 
harp.” 

Apparently, Mr. Clark’s experimen- 
tal recording was never issued. 

Poems Honoring Inventor Edison 

Grateful purchasers of Mr. Edison’s 
phonograph in the early 1900's fre- 
quently strove to express their ap- 
preciation in verse, and some of their 
effusions were published in the New 
Phonogram. Most of it deserved to 
rank among the world’s worst poetry, 
but occasionally there was something 
which was reasonably good, as ama- 
teur poetry goes. Without making in- 
vidious comparisons, this article may 
well draw near its end with two poetic 
contributions. The first,' by John 
Montague of Aberdeen, Maryland, 
and entitled “The Phonograph,” ap- 
peared in July, 1907: 

I heard a phonograph today, and all 
ma heart went out 
To greet its liltin' melodies, an* join 
the merry shout; 

I laughed with Billy Golden, Arthur 
Collins an' the rest, . 

An* sat in speechless wonder at its 
jocund song an' jest. 

The brass band played, an’ there I 
jigged, an' kept time with ma 
foot; 

There’s nary danger lingerin' of get- 
in’ in a rut 

Of sad-eyed melancholy. Oh! the 
blues are far away 
When you sit a-listenin’ cozy when 
the phonograph does play. 

You may talk about your organ, 
your upright, square, or grand; 

I allow their music’s fetchin', but 
in all this good broad land 
There’s nothin' in the music line 
comes near the phonograph 
To make you wickker with delight, 
and raise a hearty laugh. 

Its music is so varied, perhaps the 
hours drag slow, 

You can call up Mr. Ossmart to play 
his old banjo; 

Or maybe you’re a- droopin', then 
Collins is the boy 

To send your heart a-jumpin' an’ 
steep your soul with joy . . . 

God bless you, Mr. Edison! You’ve 
filled the world with song; 

I'm but a bumble member of this 
big world's mighty throng; 

But my soul goes out to greet you, 
an* I’m feeling proud to say 
That I’ve lived to hear about you an' 
your phonograph today. 

Across God's sweet green meadows 
its melodies ring out 
An' millions listen to its strains, 
their troubles put to rout. 

An' I, with all those millions, bless 
you each time I laugh, 

For givin’ us this wondrous thing, 
your glorious phonograph. 

At about the same period, Miss El- 
lie Wemyss of Parkside, South Aus- 
tralia received a cylinder record 
which her brother, who was living 
in Chicago, had made of his own 


voice. Mis Wemyss was so thrilled 
at hearing her brother’s living tones 
that she wrote a long poem of more 
than average merit which she sent to 
the inventor. Here are some repre- 
sentative stanzas: 

A voice from far across the sea! 

We hear each word and tone! 

’Tis not a mere machine — 'tis he! 
Himself — his voice — his own! 

Oh, Wonder-worker, Wizard great 1 
World-helper! It would be, 

You knew, a gift to world and State— 
'Tis now a gift to me! 

For now we hear — I hear — a voice 
From that far sister-land. 

And at the sound our hearts rejoice — 
It seems so near at hand! 

Here in the room with us he seems; 
He knows his voice is heard; 

And clear beyond our wildest dreams 
His every Lone and word! . . . 

And so we send our thanks to you 
From our far Continent; 

With grateful love, a tribute due, 

Such men are well content. . . . 

God cherish that great life of thine! 
God guard and bless it still, 

That you may give more gifts divine, 
And all His work fulfill! 

I wonder if that cherished cylinder 
of the voice of Ellie Wemyss’s bro- 
ther is still unbroken? 

Ultimate Tribute 

But perhans the ultimate tribute 
paid to Mr. Edison was contained in a 
letter written June 4, 1920. by Clifton 
E. Merrill of Brewer, Maine, and pub- 
lished in the Edison Amberola 
Monthly of the following September 
under the well chosen heading, “Here, 
is a Rhapsody!” It seems doubtful 
that praise could be more lavish than 
this: 


Thomas Edison, Esquire, 

Orange, New Jersey. 

Dear Sir: 

Before your clear-seeing, all ob- 
serving eyes grow dim; before the 
deep and regular steadfast beating 
of your mighty heart has forever 
ceased; before ye pass on and rest 
with the mighty aeacl and belong 
to the ages ;I must breathe one 
fleeting word of GRATITUDE. I 
have, during seven long and happy 
years, owned an "Amberola” Edi- 
son Phonograph — a first class, 
bang-up, $200 machine of wine- 
red mahogany with diamond point. 
Once that machine, your marve- 
lous, paramount invention, had 
saved my reason — once it saved 
me from despair — just now it has 
cheered and comforted my little 
six-year-old daughter, who is 
slowly recovering from a severe 
attack of measles and pneumonia. 
When we brought her downstairs, 
her first request was for "music,” 
and she got it, a hundred fold. 
Sweet and low, divine, ethereal 
ravishing the Inmost soul of har- 
mony, "like the brooks, like the 
birds, like the wind in the leaves." 
She would lie on her little couch 
of pain and with parted lips and 
bated breath listen to Grand Mas- 
ter Thomas Edison’s incompara- 
able, unparalleled melodies. And 
slowly the lovely color would rise 
in the wan little cheek — so faint 
and mute she could not speak — 
verily. Sir Thomas! "Thou art the 
master of all music; the sweetest 
of all singers; the master of magi- 
cian.” Ah! thou inventor para- 
mount! With deep gulps of 
gratitude from CLIFTON E. 
MERRILL. 


Current 

Collectors 

Recordings 

THE RECORDS OF 
GEORGE M. COHAN 

By ALLEN G. DEBUS 

In 1911 Victor released the fol- 
lowing seven purple label discs by 
George M. Cohan: 

60042 Life’s a Funny Proposition, 
After All 

60043 You Won’t Do Any Business 
If You Haven’t Got a Band 

60044 I’m Mighty Glad I’m Living* 
That’s All 

60045 I Want to Hear a Yankee 
Doodle Tune 

60049 Hey There! May There 
60052 Small Town Gal 
70039 P. S. Mr. Johnson Sends Re- 
gards 

Although the May, 1912 Victor cat- 
alog affirms that “there has been a 
very large demand for these repro- 
ductions of the voice and manner- 
isms of the popular author-come- 
dian,” they are not too easy to run 
across today. I am still looking for 
a copy of 60049 myself. Nevertheless 
the scarcity of his records is due 
probably not because of the num- 
ber of discs that are available, but 
to the great demand for them by the 
collectors themselves. Because of this 
I have seen dealers sometimes charge 
exorbitant prices for these records. 
On the other hand, the only dealer 
I know of who has had most of them 
for sale in the last year or two is 
Mr. Reichman of Record Collectors’ 
Service who advertises regularly in 
HOBBIES. He has recently had five 
of the seven in his lists and they 
were nearly all in mint condition. 
His prices varied from $3.60 to $6.00 
which is certainly within reason con- 
sidering the present demand for 
them. However, the collector must 
realize that the price of the same 
record may vary in price consider- 
ably even with the same dealer since 
the dealer often must pay different 
amounts for the same item. Further- 
more, the price will vary consider- 
ably with condition. In any case the 
collector should keep in mind that 
60042 should always be listed as the 
cheapest Cohan disc since it was 
available down to the early days 
of electrical recording. I know of 
one Chicago collector who has found 
seven Cohan records, six of which 
are 60042. 

George M. Cohan never recorded 
any of the patriotic numbers for 
which he is chiefly remembered to- 
day but the numbers like “Yankee 
Doodle Boy,” “You’re a Grand Old 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

George H. O’Connor 

By JIM WALSH 


The day was Saturday, August 7, 
1943, and the time about 9 in the 
morning. I had come to Roanoke, 
Va., a few months before as a re- 
porter and feature writer for the 
World News. At the moment I was 
on my way to Hotel Roanoke to get 
a “story" about the annual meeting 
of the Virginia State Bar Association. 

As I walked, I glanced at a copy 
of the program which “Smitty,” my 
city editor, had handed me, and sud- 
denly my attention was caught by 
the statement that a Washington at- 
torney, George H. O’Connor, would 
entertain at that night’s banquet ses- 
sion. 

I stopped for an instant. George 
H. O’Connor! Where had I heard 
that name before? Then it occurred 
to me — could this be the same George 
O’Connor who had made many pop- 
ular Columbia records from 1915 to 
1918? A fine singer of the once pop- 
ular “coon songs’’ in the style made 
classical by such great performers as 
Arthur Collins, Bob Roberts and Ed- 
die Morton (his style especially re- 
sembled Morton’s), he had long been 
one of my prime favorites. Then I re- 
called, almost word for word, a para- 
graph in the Columbia record supple- 
ment for January, 1918: 

“George H. O’Connor is a lawyer — 
you must take our word for that — 
one of the best known humorists and 
singers in Washington and, above all, 
a lover of Dixie, Our coupling shows 
it!’’ (The “coupling" consisted of 
“Down South Everybody’s Happy" 
and “Down Where the Sweet Pota- 
toes Grow,” in the latter of which he 
had the assistance of the Peerless 
Quartet, calling itself for the occa- 
sion the Columbia Quartet). 

Something else occurred to me as 
I stood stockstill, digesting this un- 
expected bit of good luck. George 
O’Connor was an entertainer to whom 
the abused word “fabulous" might 
be applied. The ragtime specialist 
and “coon shouter" was said to have 
been the favorite White House enter- 
tainer of every President from 
McKinley through Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. No big-time social event in the 
Capitol was complete without O’Con- 
nor. Probably you can imagine that 
my feet accelerated their tempo and 
I felt exultant at the possibility of 
meeting the legendary George as I 
resumed my pilgrimage to the ho- 
tel. 

My friend, the switchboard oper- 


ator, smiled at me as I entered, and 
told me she believed Mr. O’Connor 
was in his room. I put in a call, ex- 
plained who I was and what I want- 
ed, and was told by a voice that 
had become familiar to me through 
dozens of recordings to “come right 
on up." 

II. Meeting George O’Connor 

When I opened the door, I found 
myself facing a short, stout, gray- 
haired, elderly man. My first impres- 
sion was that he looked tired, but 
his face lighted with a genial smile 
as we shook hands and I said that 
I was particularly glad of the chance 
to interview him because I had so 
long admired and enjoyed his rec- 
ords. He chuckled gleefully when I 
added: “But I have one complaint 
to make. It’s awfully hard to find 
good second-hand copies of your rec- 
ords. Their former owners ha/e near- 
ly always piayed them to pieces!" 
This truthful compliment set up such 
a warm glow of friendship that with- 
in a few minutes we were “George" 
and “Jim" to each other. 

The serious business of in Lei view- 
ing then got under way George, who 
was 68, told nij he first realized his 
abilities as a humorist and singer of 
comic songs while attending George- 
town University. He gave me a sur- 
prise by adding that while he was 
in college he made brown wax cylin- 
ders for the old Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, b'e fore Columbia 
moved its headquarters in 1897 from 
Washington to New York. Like his 
better known contemporary of the 
'90’s, Len Spencer, he sang into a 
row of six or eight phonographs 
perched on top of a piano, and re- 
ceived a few cents for each accepted 
record. George couldn’t remember 
whether he sang under his own name 
or used an “alias," but I have never 
seen him listed in any Columbia cylin- 
der catalog. He probably was one 
of the performers called on to make 
records for special occasions, but who 
was not considered a “professional" 
and whose output was not cata- 
logued. Another surprise was O’Con- 
nor's statement that he helped Emile 
Berliner with the German inventor’s 
early experiments in turning out 
disc records, but none of his efforts 
were issued under the Berliner label. 
However, many years later he did, 
as I shall explain, make two Victor 
records under unusual circumstances. 

Looking at the roly-poly comedian 


with the twinkling blue eyes that 
no longer appeared tired, it was hard 
to realize he was not only an enter- 
tainer but was also a prominent 
member of the Washington bar and 
president of the District Title Insur- 
ance Company. Later that day I was 
told by one of his friends Col. Chris- 
topher B. Garnett: “George is not 
only a darn good comedian, he’s also 
a darn good lawyer and business 
man” — an undeniably true state- 
ment. 

Naturally, I asked George how he 
happened to resume making records 
for Columbia in 1915, and I re- 
ceived another surprise when he said 
his Columbia contract was the re- 
sult of “propaganda" by President 
Woodrow Wilson’s daughter, Mar- 
garet Woodrow Wilson, In those days 
Miss Wilson had a prominence as a 
concert soprano akin to that Mar- 
garet Truman more recently has en- 
joyed. She heard O’Connor sing at 
White House receptions and insisted 
that the Columbia Company, to which 
she was under contract, should make 
some O’Connor records. He proved 
to have a splendid “recording voice" 
and hi-s discs were big sellers from 
the start. 

George told me he thought his first 
record, “The Mississippi Barbecue," 
was his best, but was under the mis- 
taken impression that it was never 
issued. I expressed a preference for 
“They May Call You Hawaiian On 
Broadway," to which he had written 
the words and his accompanis 1 :. the 
late “Matt" Horn, an irresistible, rol- 
licking tune. “Of course," I quali- 
fied my admiration by saying, “the 
song wouldn't do nowadays for ra- 
dio use or any type of public per- 
formance. The National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple would be down on you — and who 
could blame them?" ( I had reason 
to remember those words a few years 
later). 

“Well," Geoi’ge returned thought- 
fully, “it just goes to show you how 
times change. I have always been a 
friend of the colored people, and I 
had no intention when I wrote ‘They 
May Call You Hawaiian’ of ridicul- 
ing the Negroes as a i*ace or reflect- 
ing on them. I was only poking good- 
natured fun at a character who put 
on airs to which he wasn’t entitled, 
and he could just as well have been 
a member of any other nationality 
or race except that I specialized in 
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Negro dialect. There won't be any 
colored people at the banquet, so I'm 
going to sing that song tonight with- 
out fear of offending anyone. You re- 
meinber how the chorus goes, don't 
you?” 

. And then I had the honor of join- 
mg George O'Connor in singing the 
ml£ ram ^is own composition about 
Mose Walker, a high-yellow nigger,” 
who got a job playing in a Hawaiian 
band but was always detected by old 
friends, who shouted: “They may 
call you Hawaiian on Broadway, but 
you're just a plain nigger to me!” 
The refrain goes: 

Jes* because you pick a ukelele 
an* say 'wicky* now an* then , 

An* wear a what-y<m-catt-4t 
*round yo* neck , 
you ain*t foolin* yo ’ ol* frien 
Y on may comb your hair with cocoa 
butter *til it*s shiny as can be — 
They may call you Hawaiian on 
Broadway, 

but you*re jes* a plain nigger to me! 

Although these words would have 
been considered innocuous 40 years 
ago in the great days of dialect 
comedy when there seems to have 
been more good-natured give and take 
among races and creeds than there 
is today, they obviously would be 
offensive nowadays to sensitive Ne- 
groes who have developed an ever 
increasing pride of race. However, 

I accepted George O’Connor’s word 
when he said he had never had any 
idea of hurting anyone’s feelings by 
his dialect work. He was, I was sure, 
too gentle and kindly to want to hurt 
anyone. 

Al ( Jolson, another distinguished 
native of Washington was men- 
tioned, and George quoted a Colum- 
bia official as telling him that Jolson 
was paid only $25 for his first Co- 
lumbia record. This was a statement 
I have never been able to accept, 
and I think George’s memory was 
playing him tricks, because Jolson 
had first been an exclusive Victor 
artist and it didn’t stand to reason 
that, in 1913, when he had already 
become a big name, he would quit 
Victor to sign up exclusively with 
Columbia for a mere $25 a record. 

I said something about George not 
having made duets with other ar- 
tists and he remarked that the only 
recording in which he had “outside 
help” was his rendition of an old 
Harry Von Tilzer number, “Down 
Where the Sweet Potatoes Grow” 
which, as I have said, he made with 
the assistance of the Peerless Quar- 
tet. 

"We had an awful time making 
that record,” George said. “Took us 
nearly all day. Every time we’d think 
we were all set something went 
wrong. But that was a fine bunch 
of singers I was with. Let’s see, 
what was the name of the leader of 
that quartet — the fellow who made 
more records than anybody else — big 
fat fellow — ?” 

“Henry Burr,” I chimed in. 

“Oh yes, that’s right — Burr. Real 
name was McClaskey, wasn’t it?” 
"Yes, Harry McClaskey.” 

“Sure. And then there was little 
Albert Campbell, the top tenor; a 


tall, skinny, bald-headed fellow, John 
Meyer, as the bass, and another fat 
boy, Arthur Collins, the ‘Preacher 
and the Bear’ man, for the baritone. 
Well, as I said, everything went 
wrong. Burr and Meyer and Collins 
got mad and started cussing. One 
time when we all had to duck down 
below the horn so the sound of the or- 
chestra playing mid-way of the rec- 
ord could get through, Meyer and 
Collins bumped their heads together 
and then there was some real lan- 
guage. Of course we had to start all 
over. Only fellow that didn’t lose his 
temper was little Al, He laughed and 
took the whole thing as a joke!” 

George mentioned that he’d very 
much like to find the sheet music of 
an old Irish comic song, “Dolan’s 
Poker Party,” and I told him I might 
be able to get it for him from my 
friend Frank Crumit, who had made 
a Victor record of the song. I wrote 
to Frank about it and he promised 
to see what he could do, but alas! 
poor Frank died exactly a month 
from the day I met George and never 
got around to helping out. 

Ill, Favorite Songs of Presidents 

I asked George about the personal 
characteristics and favorite songs of 
the Presidents he had known. He 
said it had been so long ago he 
couldn’t remember any of William 
McKinley’s favorites, but added: “My 
most popular number in those days 
was a coon song, ’Lam’, Lam’, Lam’, 
that came out in 1900.” I told him 
I had a clipping from an old copy of 
the Washington Times-Herald , in 
which Dick Mansfield, a traffic offi- 
cer who combined police work with 
cartooning, had drawn a caricature 
of him singing “Lam’, Lam’, Lam’ ” 
to Matt Horn’s accompaniment. 

Neither did O’Connor recall any 
of Theodore Roosevelt’s pet tunes, 
but he laughed joyously when Wil- 
liam Ho wai’d Taft was mentioned. 

“You know,” George said, “in 1912 
the Republican party was hopelessly 
split. Taft was renominated, but 
Roosevelt had formed the Progressive 
party, which meant that the Demo- 
cratic nominee, Woodrow Wilson, was 
a shoo-in to win. Taft realized that 
as well as anybody else, and he 
proved that he knew he was licked 
by sending for me to come to the 
White House. 

“George,” he said, “I’m on good 
terms with the people who make Vic- 
trolas and Victor records, because 
I’ve installed a 'Victrola corner’ here 
in the White House, and they’ve 
given it wide publicity. So I want 
you to go down to Camden and make 
two Victor records specially for me. 
They’ll be glad to record them when 
you tell them they’re for President 
Taft.” 

“ ‘What are the songs, Mr. Presi- 
dent?’ I asked, and Taft’s fat sides 
shook as if he would explode when 
he said: 

“ ‘They’re two of your favorite 
coon songs. One is .‘Tain’t No Dis- 
grace to Run When You’re Skeered’ 
and the other is ‘If He Comes In, I’m 
Goin’ Out!”’ 

So O’Connor went to Camden and 
made the two records, whose titles 
reflected Taft’s certainty that he 


would be defeated in the November 
election. Only half a dozen copies of 
each were pressed. George said he 
still had his, but they were cracked. 
He had no idea whether Taft’s per- 
sonal copies had survived. And that 
was his only experience as a Victor 
recording artist. 

Continuing our talk of the Presi- 
dents, George said Wilson was 
pecially fond of an Italian dialect 
song, “My Cousin Caruso,” written 
in 1909 by Edward Madden and Gus 
Edwards. He recalled Harding as a 
“genial, good-natured fellow,” who 
seemed to have no outstanding mu- 
sical preferences. Perhaps Calvin 
Coolidge’s New England appreciation 
of thrift and frugality was respon- 
sible for his preferring a hilarious 
1916 Irving Bei*lin hit, “Cohen Owes 
Me 97 Dollars,” which told of an 
aged Jewish merchant instructing 
his son to collect from all their cred- 
itors so the old gentleman could “die 
mit a smile upon my face.” After the 
money was collected, papa got well 
because “when business is so good, 
it’s no time for a business man to 
die.” It seems that dialect numbers 
were as popular with Presidents as 
with the public at large. 

Hoover, O’Connor said, had a 
strong sense of humor that the gen- 
erality of people didn’t suspect, but 
during his years as chief executive 
he was so harassed by the depres- 
sion that he seldom smiled and al- 
most never took part in any social 
functions. “He put in the longest 
hours . and was the hardest working 
President we’ve ever had. I didn’t 
have any idea he would live through 
his term,” Geoi'ge said. Happily, Mr, 
Hoover did live, and today has the 
nation’s esteem and affection at the 
age of 80, 

IV. FDR Liked “Saloon.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was de- 
scribed by O’Connor as “one of the 
boys” and “a hail-fellow well-met,” 
who liked to get together with his 
cronies for a roaring and perhaps 
ribald good time. I mentioned the 
popular belief that “Home On The 
Range” was Roosevelt’s favorite song, 
but George laughed again as he said 
it was the song that FDR hated 
more than any other. A White House 
assistant, Marvin McIntyre, had been 
fond of singing the number as a 
member of an amateur quartet and 
he impishly started the rumor that 
it was Roosevelt’s favorite so he’d 
have a chance to sing it at entertain- 
ments attended by the President. 
Poor FDR was obliged to writhe 
through innumerable renditions of 
that pathetic ballad while his hosts 
thought they were delighting his 
ears with his favorite song. 

O’Connor quoted Mr. Roosevelt as 
saying: “George, you know I’m fond 
of you and like to hear you sing, but 
if you ever sound off with that blan- 
kety-blanked ‘Home On The Range’ 
in my presence. I'll kill you!” 

“Then what is Roosevelt’s favorite 
song?” I inquired (FDR was alive 
at that time), and George replied: 

“It’s one that was written in 1921 
by George Whiting and Ernest R. 
Ball. Ernie Ball — we used to call 
him ‘The Silent Swede’ — specialized 
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in ballads like ‘When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling’ and ‘Mother Machxee’, and 
maybe that’s the reason why he dis- 
guised. his name on ‘Saloon’ as Rol- 
and E. Llab. It’s a song praising the 
glories of the old-fashioned saloon 
that was supposed to have been killed 
by prohibition, and Roosevelt likes to 
join me in singing it. I brought down 
the house when I sang it at the 
White House Correspondents’ annual 
dinner in 1933, with FDR attending. 
“Incidentally,” George added proudly, 
“I’m the only honorary member of 
the White House Correspondents’ As- 
sociation.” 

For my benefit he sang “Saloon,” 
the chorus of which will be printed 
later in this ai'ticle. 

“That’s funny,” I said thoughtful- 
ly, “but it’s odd, too, that the Pres- 
ident thinks so much of that song. Of 
course he advocated prohibition re- 
peal in his 1932 campaign, but he 
was represented to be personally a 
total abstainer and he pledged that 
the saloon should never return — 
though of course it has.” 

George laughed jovially, “That 
‘total abstainer’ stuff and pledge not 
to let the saloon return was just a 
gag,” he said, “ to get the vote of 
the temperance element. FDR prob- 
ably pours more hard liquor down 
his hatch than any other man in the 
White House since Grant.” 

“Does he have a keen sense of 
humor?” I asked, and George replied: 

“In his own way his sense of hu- 
mor is very strong, but it has its 
own rules and regulations and re- 
strictions. The President likes to kid 
his cronies, but they mustn’t kid him 
in return. He gives them names like 
‘Tommy the Cork’ and ‘Sammy the 
Rose’ but it would be iust too bad 
if one of them spoke of him to his 
face as, say, ‘Frankie the Roose.’ He’s 
got a strong sense of his own dig- 
nity and when there' s kidding to be 
done he’s the one to ao it. As far 
as he is concerned, joking is strictly 
a one-way street with him working 
the street.” 

In spite of this rather acid crit- 
icism, I nevertheless got the impres- 
sion. though George didn’t sav so 
outright, that Roosevelt was his fa- 
vorite of all the Presidents he had 
known, with the possible exception of 
Taft. 

When I left George O’Connor af- 
ter a long and, to me, most enjoy- 
able meeting, he urged me to come 
to the banquet session that night 
and hear him sing “They May Call 
You Hawaiian On Broadway.” Un- 
fortunately, something came up to 
keep me from going, but although we 
never met again we didn’t lose track 
of each other. 

(To be continued). 


MUSIC WANTED 


WANTED: Phonograph Record Cata- 
logs, Literature, prior to 1*927. Stlver- 
tone and Cecil! an Upright Phonopaphs. 
Old Player Plano Rolls. State Price and 
Condition. No Bids.— D. Miller. Box 392. 
Lonir Beach. California. 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


complete back volumes. Gramo- 
phone ‘42 - ’54; Gramophone Shop Record 
Supplement, '40 - ’53; American Record 
Guide, '40 - ’54; New Records, others, 
best offer.— P. O. Box 867, Chicago 90, 111. 

jalu&2 


WANTED: Old Model Disc or Cylinder 
Phonographs with outside horns. Old 
small disc or cylinder records, phono- 
graph catalogs, reproducers, horns, 
parts, etc. Send stamp for our Wanted- 
for sale list.— A. Nugent, Jr., 12 North 
Third, Richmond, Va. mh3403 

SWISS music movement, finest make, 
assorted tunes, ask for leaflet. — Jules 
Wolff, 38 Murray Street, New York, 
N. Y, f 6446 


ANTIQUE MECHANICAL birdcage 
three birds, excellent condition. — Mrs. 
Martin McGowan, 831 Maple, Downers 
Grove, 111. Phone 657 jal631 


WILL PAY CASH for Cylinder Phono- 
graphs and Records, Also Horn type 
Phonographs and anything pertaining 
to early phonographs. Write. — Pollard, 
4109 Soquel Dr. Santa Cruz, Calif. 

mh3614 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Radio Transcriptions, Air- 
shots, V - Disc’s, Armed forces radio 
service recordings, all kinds of record- 
ings, etc. by “Sammy Kaye," "Guy 
Lombardo," "Ink Spots," "Blue Barron" 
& “Art Kassel." —Paul Scriven, 129 
Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. mh3065 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Edison Concert, 
Columbia Grand and other Cylinder 
Phonographs, horns, reproducers, cata- 
logs, records. Describe fully and price 
prepaid.— Nugent, 12 North Third, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. £6238 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac" 
McCllntock, Fiddlin’ John" Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc.— 
Royal Carney, 517 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. jal28402 


MUSIC BOXES 


PIANO ROLLS 


WANTED: PIANO ROLLS for 
Seeburg style “G” & “H” piano-or-“ 
chestras, Cremona-Orchestralle style 
“M” and Coinola style “0”. Also 
Peerless-orchestra style “O” and 
Peerless 44-note endless rolls. — B. 
Shirar, 1450 Van Ness Ave. San 
Francisco 9, Calif. mh3468 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina 
15%", 20%", 27", 32"; Criterion 

20 Mira 6%\ 9%", 15%", 18%"; Mon- 
arch 15%"; New Century 18%"; Orphen- 
lon 16%"; Poiyphon 24%"; Stella 14". 
17%*; Imperial Symphonlon 13%"; Thor- 
ena 4%". State size wanted. Lists.— 
Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave. , 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey. d8867 


SWISS MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 
Need repair. Write for picture and des- 
cription. — -B. Shirar, 1450 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. mh3272 


records for sale 

RARt VOCAL RECORDS: TjreaBurea 
performances by the greatest artists 
available at reasonable prices. .Gadski 
Renaud, Sembrich Boncl, Tetr^zini etc. 
Write for Interesting free lists. All m 
inquiries promptly 

Pluck, Waterloo Village. Grass Lake, 
Michigan. jaJObb 

ALL IMPORTED vocal operatic rec- 
ords. Free list on request. Many G & Ts. 
Odeons, Fonotipias, Zonophones, Pathes, 
etc.— Collectors’ Haven, 1131 Bergen St., 
Brooklyn 16, N. Y. J 6 - 3004 

RARE OLD VOCAL OPERATIC 
SINGERS: Will send sales list com- 
prised of Caruso, Battistini, Bonin- 
segna, Martinelli, McCormack, Patti, 
Plancon, Rethberg, Tetrazzini, others; 
old records catalogs, supplements, 
books on opera singers. Please en- 
close 3 cent stamp. Curiosity seekers 
and information hunters, don’t both- 
er to write as you won’t get any lists. 
— Marvin Smissman, 6361 Ridge Ave., 
St. Louis 12, Mo. ja34431 

RECORD Rare classic vocals, collect - 
or items. Send your wants.— Record & 
Hobby Shop, J. Jurgel, 4136 W. North 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collector’s 
items to just good listening. Operatic, 
historical, and personality discs featur- 
ed. Your wants .located, if possible. Col- 
lections bought— Record Collectors Ser- 
vice, 530 East 88th St, New York 28, 
N, Y. je66501 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide” lists 7,600 numbers, 
values, $2.50 postpaid.— American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 826 Seventh Ave., 

New York 19, N. Y. myl24661 

FOR SALE: Records, Collectors Items 
Opera, Theatricals, Ballads, Popular Jazz 
Speeches of Famous Men and Women. 
Special wants are requested. Free lists. 
— Cath. V. O'Brien, P. O. Box 278, Rlch- 
boro, Pa. dl26681 


CYLINDER RECORDS for sale, large 
stock to select from, only records that 
are in good condition are offered for sale. 
Cylinder Phonographs and Horn type 
disc Phonographs for sale. Also parts, 
horns, reproducers, recorders, and cata- 
logs. Send stamp for lists. — Pollards, 4109 
Sequel Dr., Santa Cruz, Calif. mh3257 

Auction Sales: Rare and cat-out 
vocal (G. & T., Zonophone, Polydor) 
and instrumental records. Free lists. 
— Arthur May, 85 Clarkson Ave., 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mhl20042 

THOUSANDS of rare collectors’ items 
on hand. Send me your wants on any 
type of 78 RPM records. New ones in 
daily.— Box 182, Westville, N. J. £124681 


100 COLUMBIA and Edison cylinder 
records available. List sent on request. — 
Kilburn Arnold, Rossford, Ohio. f3042 


WANT Manual Sequence Albums? 
Opera, symphony, (concerto. Also singles. 
(78s). Private collection. Reasonable. Free 
U St _3065 West 17th, Wichita, Kansas. 

£3023 


HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cutout 
vocals, rare Golden Age operatlcs — GAT, 
Fonotlpia, etc., hard to get Music Hall, 
musical comedy and personality records, 
unusual band and orchestral items, all 
may be found on our free mailing lists. 
Write today — Ross, Court & Co., (Can- 
ada). 121 Slmcoe Street, Toronto, OnL 

fS867 


WANTED; Edison cylinder record 7438 
"Mary Was A House Maid." — M. Ras- 
chelle, 6 Colon St., Apt. 21, Brighton, 
Mass. ja340S 


EDISON, PATHE, VICTOR, COL- 
umbia. Send us your wants. Discs only. 
Catalogs bought and sold. — C. Haines, 
Box 1442, Reading, Pa. JaI023 
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George H. O’Connor 

(Continued from the January Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 


Letters From O’Connor 

Soon after George O’Connor re- 
turned to Washington I wrote to him, 
primarily to send him a clipping of 
my interview which had appeared in 
the Roanoke World-News on the 
afternoon of the day we met. On 
August 11, 1943, he wrote to me on 
blue stationery containing the names 
of the District, Lawyers and Wash- 
ington Title Insurance Companies, all 
at 1413 Eye Street, Northwest: 

Dear Jim: I appreciate your write- 
up of me . . . and am still wonder- 
ing how you did it with so little to 
go on. I am departing tomorrow 
morning for Gloucester, Mass., and 
on my return in a couple of weeks 
I’ll dig up a photo for your 'collec- 
tion of ‘Wax Workers.” Very best 
regards. 


On August 16, George wrote: 

Dear Jim: your nice letter reach- 
ed me as I was leaving for this 
place (Gloucester) and after I had 
written to you. Our letters crossed. 

I am fortunate to be out of Wash- 
ington and the heat and am enjoy- 
ing the cool breezes here. Best re- 
gards. 

Getting the promised photograph 
turned out to be a more complicated 
matter than I had expected. On Sep- 
tember 24, I again heard from George 
saying: 

Dear Jim: I have not forgotten a- 
bout the picture, but I am going to 
have some new ones made at the 
first opportunity. Things have been 
a bit rushed with me — unusually so 
— but Til get around to it next week. 

I note what you say about Frank 
Crum it and I am sorry that he pass- 
ed along. Will talk over the Satur- 
day Evening Post thing some time 
soon. Please forgive this hurried 
scrawl, as my secretaries (three) 
have joined iip with Uncle Sam. 

The reference to the Saturday 
Evening Post was in reply to my 
suggestion that George would be a 
good subject for a Post article and 
I’d like to try writing one about 
him. Unfortunately, the idea never 
came to anything, since I didn’t get 
around to visiting Washington and 
talking with him, to obtain more in- 
formation. 

The next letter I find is dated Dec- 
ember 20, 1943. George wrote: 

Dear Jim: I have not forgotten 
my promise to send you a photo of 


myself, but have been delaved in 
securing one up-to-date. Due to a 
lot of things, cold, of family and self, 
it was but just a few days ago that 
I drifted inLo Harris and Ewing’s 
and sat for a new series. 1 hope they 
are gcod, and you are djwn as the 
recipient of one— if that be not an 
atflietion. I was altogether out of 
representatives of myself, and time 
flew by. 


I duly received a large, handsome 
photo from George, and wrote to 
thank him. On January 18, 1944, he 
replied : 

Dear Jim: It was my intention to 
write a note to accompany the photo 
and then the second edition of the 
flu struck me, and I had to return 
to my home for some days .... 
where I still am. I hope to get into 
circulation again by tomorrow or 
next day. Am glad to know that you 
are pleased with the picture, as my 
wife objects to it because I did not 
have my hair icombed. 

It will be a great pleasure to fore- 
gather with you on the occasion of 
your trip to Washington, and I would 
be greatly pleased to have you 
''pump" me for an article for the 
Saturday Evening Post ... I feel 
that you could do a good job of it . 

. . Looking forward to seeing you 
here, with fond anticipation of 
pleasure and with best regards. 

Although I am sure I received 
other letters from George O’Connor, 
the foregoing is the last on which I 
have been able to place my hands. 
A few weeks before starting this ar- 
ticle I moved from the house in which 
I had lived for eleven years to an- 
other address, and my record collec- 
tion, my letter files, my books and 
everything else I own have since been 
in hopeless confusion. So, because of 
the prevailing chaos, (the foregoing 
samples must suffice. 

VI 'Who’s Who” Sketch 
A few things that I have previously 
omitted now occur to me. Shortly 
after meeting Mr. O’Connor, I looked 
up his biographical sketch in “Who’s 
Who in America” and discovered that 
his full name was George Henry O’- 
Connor. He was born in Washington, 
the son of a U. S. Army captain, 
Patrick Edward O’Connor, and of 
Ellen Mary McCarthy O’Connor. He 
studied in St. John’s Academy at 
Alexandria, Va., from 1888 to 1891, 
received his L. L. B. degree from the 
National University Law School in 
1894, and his L. L. M. in 1896. During 
the latter year he was a special stu- 


dent at Georgetown University from 
which he received an honorary A. M. 
degree in 1915. 


earned Blanche Higgins. They had 
two children, Helen Louise and 
George H. O’Connor, Jr. The “White 
House Entertainer” was admitted to 
the District of Columbia Bar in 1895 
and to the Bar of the U. S. Supreme 
Court m 1918. Who's Who said O’- 
Connor had been president of the 
Washington Title Insurance Company 
since January 6, 1941. He had served 
on many civic committees, including 
presidential inauguration and Com- 
munity Chest groups, and had been 
a delegate to the National Chamber 
0 Connor was a trustee 
of the Catholic Chanties of Washing- 
S & Rent's and the Home 
Group Hospital. He was a member of 
the Amencan Bar Association of the 
of Columbia, the American 
Title Association, the White House 
Correspondents Association, the 
Washington Board of Trade, the 
Knights of Columbus and the Friend- 
ly ^ ons of St. Patrick. He belonged 
to the Alfalfa, National Press, Uni- 
versity, Lawyers, Rotary, Calvert, 
Well wood County and the Charles- 
town, Md., Yacht Clubs. His home 
was at 3313 Cleveland Avenue, Wash- 
ington, and he was listed as a former 
contributor to the Washington Daily 
News. This is a list of distinctions 
unequalled by any other recording 
artist I have written about, except 
Albert Spalding. 


In one of his letters George enclos- 
ed a clipping of -an article which had 
appeared in The Catholic Review for 
Oct 8, 1943. The Review had reprin- 
ed it from The Directors’ Digest, ap- 
parently a (title insurance publication. 
The heading was “George O’Connor 
Makes Presidents Lamgh,” and the ar- 
ticle itself follows: 


George O'Connor might have been 
an Eddie Cantor or an AI Jo Ison if 
he hadn’t been so successful in busi- 
ness. As it is, he has probably lifted 
laughs from almost as many highest- 
ups as have these song -and -comedy 
kings. His amateur entertaining also 
helps him relax from his chief re- 
sponsibility — the managing of a 
group of leading title insurance com- 
panies in Washington, D. C. 

He is on the Board of Directors of 
the National Permanent Building 
Association, a $12,000,000 institution, 
and that takes thinking, too. So to 
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Set his mind off business sometimes 
he has kept right on singing at 
banquets and social affairs at Wash- 
ington in that throaty baritone which 
tirst made Grover Cleveland a dev- 
otee of his when he sang “The 
Bowery” from a Washington High 
School stage. 

By the time George was ready to 
finish his undergraduate work at 
Georgetown University, he had a 
somewhat wider- than-campus reputa- 
tion as a glee club minstrel star, 
so two weeks after McKinley's in- 
auguration, he sang at the Gridiron 
Club dinner in honor of the new 
president. 

A long string of White House oc- 
cupants, both Roosevelts, Taft, 
Wilson, Hoover, and Coolidge, have 
found his brand of minstrel singing 
a perpetual relaxer. At the insistence 
of Miss Margaret Wilson, herself a 
singer, he made phonograph records 
of “Mississippi Barbecue” and ”1 
Guess I'll Soon Be Back in Dixie- 
land ’ and although the listeners 
missed seeing the chunky, little rosy 
cheeked man whose voice they heard, 
their ears did grasp the eternal, in- 
definable quality which brings on a 
smile or a laugh. 

The Liberty Loan rally at which 
he sang in Philadelphia during World 
War I brought $780,000 in bond sales, 
and that was tops for the times. 
That evening was the climax of a 
tour he had made of the army can- 
tonments in the company of MMe. 
Schumann - Heink and his accom- 
panist, on his amateur performances, 
the late Matt Horne. 

A minstrel career which has 
been carried on from a thousand 
banquet tables has always included 
the District of Columbia Savings and 
Loan League parties. He is so well 
known in Washington for his avoca- 
tion that 'it was a surprise to thous- 
ands of his devotees to find out the 
other day what he does for a living 
when it was announced that he was 
the new president of the District, the 
Lawyers, and the Washington Title 
Insurance Companies. 

VII George O’Connor's Death 

Then came the sad news of George 
O'Connor's death on September 28, 
1946. I first learned of my friend’s 
passing from a Roanoke woman who 
was an intimate of the O'Connor 
family. A day or two afterwards she 
gave me a clipping from The Wash- 
ington Post containing a biographic- 
al sketch by Edward T. Folliard that 
was so admirably written and includ- 
ed so much detail I have not pre- 
viously given that I have decided to 
reprint it in its entirety. To save a 
couple of hours of typing I shall not 

copy it but will ask the HOBBIES 
linotype operator to reset the “George 
H. O’Connor, District’s Beloved Trou- 
badour. Dies,” artfcle, in “six-poini 
indent”; 

(To be Continued) 


PIANO ROLLS 

W ANTED : PIANO " ROLLS' "for 
Seeburg style “G” & "H” piano-or- 
chestras, Cremona-Orchestralle style 
“M” and Coinola style "0” Also 
Peerless- orchestra style “0” and 
Peerless 44-note endless rolls. — B. 
Shirar, 1460 Van Ness Ave. San 
Francisco 9, Calif. mh3468 


PIANOS FOR SALE 


DUO ART, Steck 6 ft. grand, circa 
1928. $350.00.— T. P. Grattelo. 1523 W. 
Stover St., Freeport, Illinois fl251 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly eon? 
books by such artists as Harry “Mac" 
McClintock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc.- 
Royal Carney, 517 San Mateo Dr., flan 
Mateo, C*lif. Jal2840i 


CURRENT 

COLLECTORS’ 


MUSIC — MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Phonograph Record Cata- 
logs, Literature, .prior to 1927. Silver- 
tone and Cecilian Upright Phonographs. 
Old Player Plano Rolls. State Price and 
Condition. No Bids.— D. Miller, Box 392, 
Long Beach, California. f3084 


RECORDINGS 


BUY > ,, SE J- L ° r trade mechanical 
Pianos, Hurdya Gurdys, Calliopes, Band 
Organs, Rolls, Write— R. C. Darabert. 
Monti cello, Iowa dl 20001 


By ALLEN G. DEBUS 


Eddie Cantor 

Few, if any, of the great show 
business comedians hav< recorded for 
as many companies as Eddie Cantor 
has. An excellent summary of his 
recording career has already been 
written by Jim Walsh (Variety-Dec- 
ember 23, 1953). From 1917 to date 
a steady stream of his records has 
been offered to the public, and with 
the filming of his life story a fine 
long playing record was relea-jed. But 
more about that later. 

First let’s Quickly review his earl- 
ier records. Cantor first waxed his 
hit songs from the “Ziegfield Fol- 
lies” of 1917 for both Victor and 
Aeolian-Vocalion. The same songs 
(“That’s the Kind of a Baby for Me,” 
and “The Modern Maiden’s Prayer”) 
were recorded for both, and the Victor 
is fairly common today. However, the 
early Aeolion-Vocalions were needle 
cut hill and dale recoi*ds and most of 
these are quite scarce today. 

By 1919 Cantor was recording both 
for Emerson and Pathe, and for any 
collector who specializes in comic 
songs these are a “must.” He sang 
many great numbers for these com- 
panies such as “I Never Knew I Had 
a Wonderful Wife Until the Town 
Went Drv” “I Used to Call Her 
Baby (B*ut Now She’s A Mother to 
Me,”) and “Give Me the Sultan’s 
Harem.” They may be a little dated 
today, but they are still funny. I also 
have a Regal record by him from 
this period. 

In 1922 he switched to Columbia 
with songs like “How Ya Gonna Keep 
Your Mind on Dancing,” “I Love 
Me,” and “Charley My Boy.” Accord- 
ing to Jim Walsh he was with Col- 
umbia until 1925 and made a few 
electrically recorded discs for them, 
but the last Columbia I have by him 
made at this time is his acoustic 1924 
record of “We’re Back Together A- 
gain” on 397-D, In any case, he stay- 
ed away from recording from about 
1925 ito 1928 when he went back to 
Victor for a year or two to sing “I 
Faw Down and Go Boom,” “If I Give 
Up the Saxaphone (Will You Come 


WANTED: Old Model Disc or Cylinder 
Phonographs with outside horns. Old 
small disc or cylinder records, phono- 
graph catalogs, reproducers, horns, 
parts, etc. Send stamp for our Wanted- 
for sale list,— A. Nugent, Jr., 12 North 
Third, Richmond, Va, mh3403 


SWIS8 music movement, finest make, 
assorted tunes, ask for leaflet. — Jules 
Wolff, 38 Murray Street, New York, 
N. Y. ffl-445 


WILL PAY CASH for Cylinder Phono- 
graphs and Records, Also Horn type 
Phonographs and anything pertaining 
< £™ e £ rly Phonographs. Write.— Pollard, 
4109 Soquel Dr. Santa Cruz, Calif. 

mh3614 


L ~ l . violin 

*? y John Elefson Stelnkjondahlen, 
Bo, Telemark, Norway in 1819. Recently 
put in A-l condition by noted violin 
maker. Also old table model sewing 
machine with shuttle, hand crank and 
claw feet, German make, brought here 
in 1889. Write— Box 81, Thief River Falls. 
Minnesota. ap32511 


FOR SALE: Music Box, very fin© con- 
dition, 3 - 14* cylinders. Original Hat of 
30 tunes and instruction papers, $126.00. 
Wall Map: State of Connecticut, 1859, 
4/x6' showing all houses, churches, stores 
etc., $50.00. — Herman Jacot, Weaver St.. 
Greenwich, Conn. fl213 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Col- 
umbia Phonographs. Hundreds of Cylin- 
der and Disc Records, many rare, hard 
to find numbers. Send dime for either 
two or four minute cylinder, or Disc 
record list. All three lists for 25c. — Cop- 
pernolTs Antiques, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 

ap3656 


MUSIC BOXES 


SWISS MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 
Need repair. Write for picture and des- 
cription. — B. Shirar, 1450 Van Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. mh3272 


CYLINDER TYPE Music Box plays 
8 pieces automatically, in good condition, 
Bargain $160.00.— Stillmanks Watch Shop, 
423 Walter S. E. Albuquerque, New Mex. 

ap3 633 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Edison Concert. 
Columbia Grand and other Cylinder 
Phonographs, horns, reproducers, cata- 
logs, records. Describe fully and price 
prepaid. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Rich- 
mond. Virginia. f6238 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

George H. O’Connor 

(Continued from the Febmuiry Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 


This cartoon, drawn by Dick Mansfield for the Washington Times in 1921 commemorates the 
days around 1900 when the late George O’Connor was famous for his interpretations of "Lam’, 
Lam’, Lam’, 

BUT! DA ONE OUT 
»-} Tickles ma pallet 
so, am- LflMSr f 
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When george „ 

O’CONNOR. WITH MAT 
HORN AT THE PIANO 
MADE P BIG HIT WITH 
LAMB* -“LA MB,"— LAMB. 
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f 


WHEN The "flickers" 

WERF THE ReGULAP SOYS 
AT THE SKATING RINK AT 
CONVENTION HALL AND 
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Charlie Ross 
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GEORGE H. O’CONNOR 

(Continued from the Feb . Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 

Continuing last month's discussion 
of the life of George H. O'Connor, 
we quote from the Washington, D.C., 
Post article which gave a biographic 
sketch of the life of the beloved 
singer. 

“The voice of Washington’s beloved 
troubadour is stilled. 

“George H. O'Connor, a chunky, 
gay-hearted little man of 72, whose 
songs over a half century had 
brought delight to nine American 
Presidents and to legions of others, 
died yesterday at 20 minutes after 
midnight. 

"He was almost beyond doubt the 
most popular man in Washington. 
Though he had passed the Biblical 
span of three score and ten, the 
news of his death had a stunning 
effect, 

"H.is repertoire of songs had 
hardly changed since the gay 90’ s 
of McKinley’s time; somehow, he 
hadn’t seemed to change much either, 
Hence, the shock produced by his 
passing. 

“This feeling about O’Connor's 
agelessness was summed up in a 
note ritten to him by the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

5 'The occasion was a White House 
Correspondents Association Ban- 
quet ip 1939. The President, along 
with others, had relaxed and grown 


MELODBONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED melodeona 
and organa. Repair service. Reasonable 
price®.— C- sharp Hobby Shop. 415 S. Dia- 
mond, Grand Rapids, Mich. my3882 

DOUBLE KEYBOARD rosewood mel- 
odeon; also single keyboard, ebonized 
case. Both instruments completely re- 
stored. Will accept offers. These must 
be sold as we are moving. — C-sharp 
Hobby Shop, 415 S. Diamond, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. my3215 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED: Grand roller organ. Regina 
27-inch steel disc music box. — Oscar 
Furnberg, R, #1, Fargo, N. Dak. my3272 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY, SELL or trade mechanical 
pianos, Hurdyn Gurdys, Calliopes, Band 
Organs, Rolls, Write — R. C. Lambert. 
•MVmMofilln. Iowa. dl20001 


WANTED: Old Model Disc or Cylinder 
Phonographs with outside horns. Old 
small disc or cylinder records, phono- 
graph catalogs, reproducers, horns, 
parts, etc. Send stamp for our Wanted- 
for sale list. — -A, Nugent, Jr.. 12 North 
Third, Richmond, Va. mh3408 


WILL PAY CASH for Cylinder Phono- 
graphs and Records, Also Horn type 
Phonographs and anything pertaining 
to early phonographs. Write. — Pollard, 
4109 Soquel Dr. Santa Cruz, Calif. 

mh3614 


FOR SALE: Records, Collectors Items 
Opera, Theatricals, Ballads, Popular Jazz 
Speeches of Famous Men and Women. 
Special wants are requested. Free list*. 
— Cath. V. O’Brien, P. O. Box 278. Rleh- 
boro, Pa. dl26681 


CYLINDER RECORDS for sale, large 
stock to select from, only records that 
are in good condition are offered for sale. 
Cylinder Phonographs and Horn type 
disc Phonographs for sale. Also parts, 
horns, reproducers, recorders, and cata- 
logs. Send stamp for lists. — Pollards, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Santa Cruz, Calif. mh3257 


Auction Sales; Rare and cat-out 
vocal (G. & T., Zonophone, Poly dor) 
and instrumental records. Free lists, 
— Arthur May, 85 Clarkson Ave., 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mhl20042 


NORWEGIAN HARDANGER .violin 
made by John Elefson Stelnkjondahlen. 
Bo, Telemark, Norway In 1819. Recently 
put in A-l condition by noted violin 
maker. Also old table model sewing 
machine with shuttle, hand crank and 
claw feet, German make, brought here 
in 1889. Write — Box 81, Thief River Falls, 
Minnesota. ap32611 


WANTED: Hand roller organs, such 
as concert, Chautauqua, Clarion, etc., 
music boxes, old phonos, — coin operated 
preferred. ~ Private collector. — Neumann 
Miller, 436 W. Colorado Blvd., Glendale 
4, Calif. my3844 


FOR SALE: 100 four minute cylinder 
records $30.00. What do you need In 
Edison cylinder phonographs? — Karr 
Museum, Stanberry, Missouri. mhl061 


WANTED: Old phonographs, upright 
and table models. Phonograph Record 
Catalogues, Literature, before 1927. Old 
popular piano rolls. State price and con- 
dition. No bids. — D. Miller, Box 392, 
Dong Beach, Calif. je3084 


MUSIC BOXES 


SWISS MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 
Need repair. Write for picture and des- 
cription. — B. Sbirar, 1450 Von Ness Ave., 
San Francisco 9, Calif. mh3272 


THOUSANDS of rare collectors' Items 
on hand. Send me your wants on any 
type of 78 RPM records. New ones in 
daily.— Box 182, Westville, N. J. my3614 


FIFTY YEARS of recording: All 
your favorites on all labels - Mon- 
arch, Zonophone. Columbia. Etc. Send 
for free “Pops” lists. — Gertrude Hey- 
mairi, 628 East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, 
New York. my3696 


HUNDREDS OF IMPORTED cutout 
vocals rare Golden Age operatic* — GAT. 
Fonotipia, etc., hard to get Music Hall, 
musical comedy and personality records, 
unusual band and orchestral items, all 
may be found on our free mailing lists. 
Write today — Ross, Court A Co., (Can- 
ada), 121 Slmcoe Street, Toronto, Out. 

my3867 


EDISON, COLUMBIA cylinder 
records. Collector's items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold. 
— James Riley, 44 Church St., Nor- 
wich, Conn. mh3084 

RARE Operatic vocal records; send 
for free mail auction lists. — Robert 
J. Nathan, 6480 Broadway, New 
York 63, N Y. my3084 


CYLINDER TYPE Music Box plays 
8 pieces automatically, in good condition. 
Bargain $160.00. — Stillmanks Watch Shop, 
423 Walter S. E. Albuquerque, New Mex. 

&p3633 


RECORDS WANTED 


. nwi>i unc.ua oi r ©coras even 

day. Let's hear your needs. — Ted’i 
Second Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave. 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. ap 302 : 


THOUSANDS of used records, nil var- 
ieties, send wants. — Stanley Brlle, 3914 
Van Buren, Culver City, Calif. ap3662 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry “Mac'' 
McClintook, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. fl28402 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Col- 
umbia Phonographs. Hundreds of Cylin- 
der and Disc Records, many rare, hard 
to find numbers. Send dime for either 
two or four minute cylinder, or Disc 
record list. All three lists for 25c.— Cop- 
pernolTa Antiques, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 

ap3666 

COLLECTORS ITEM: Edison phon- 
ograph - 50 years old. Cylinder wax 
records, open to offer. — Musarra 40-01 
Queens Blvd., Long Island City 4, 
New York. my3256 


SHEET MUSIC 


8 DIFFERENT PIECES of Sheet 
Music before 1870 for $1.26. — Ta- 
tum's Antique Shop, 1008 Brooks- 
town, Winston Salem, N. C. mhl402 


WANTED: Radio Transcriptions, Air- 
shots, V - Disc's, Armed forces radio 
service recordings, all kinds of record- 
ings, etc. by “Sammy Kaye," “Guy 
Lombardo," “Ink Spots," “Blue Barron" 
A “Art Kassel.” — Paul Scriven, 129 
Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. mh30&5 


WANTED: Vocal Record of Song 
"Every Race Has a Flag But the Coon. 
— Clifford R. Dew, 6148 Charles St., 
Maple Heights, Ohio. ap3263 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


RECORD Rare classic vocals, collect- 
or items. Send your wants. — Record A 
Hobby Shop, J. Jurgel, 4136 W. North 
Ave., Chicago 39, 111. mh3403 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collector's 
items to Just good listening. Operatic, 
historical, and personality discs featur- 
ed. Your wants located, if possible. Col- 
lections bought. — Record Collectors Ser- 
vice, 630 East 88th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. Je66601 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide” lists 7,600 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 826 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. myl24661 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. 0122613 


FREE SALE LISTS of collectors 
records at realistic prices. Many fine 
operatic and concert vocals from 50c 
up. Write. — Jack Whistance, Hurley, 
New York. mh!882 


RECORDS: Early recordings by Gad- 
ski, Galli-Curci, Destinn, Melba, Chalia- 
pin, Farrar, Landouzy Lauder, Scotti 
Muzlo, Tetrazzini, Schumann -Hein k, 
Sobinoff and many others. Write. — N. 
Mann, 100 San Buena Ventura, San 
Francisco, Calif. mhl'652 


EDISON, PATHE, VICTOR, COL- 
umbia. Send us your wants. Discs only. 
Catalogs bought and sold. — C. Haines. 
Box 1442, Reading, Pa. my3023 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

Sc per word; three month* for tho price 
of 2; twelve month* for the price of g. 

(Except for change In addreee, no 
change* permitted on the low three and 
twelve month* rate.) 
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mellow as the red-faced little man 
on the . stage went through his 
^medley — 'You Ain't No Relation 
of .Mine/ 'My Gal's A High-Born 
.Lady/ 'Little Tommy Murphy/ and 
the fabulous 'Saloon/ 

. VNf.r,- Roosevelt scribbled a note 
on his place card, and told a waiter 
to take it to O’Connor. It read: 

"Dear George: 

"Like- special vintage wine, you 
improve with age. More years to 
you. FDR." 

"A 1 - great outpouring is expected 
for the funeral of Mr. O'Connor. 
The. services, will be held at 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning in St. 
Matthew's Cathedral. The Rev. 
Father Joseph Moran, pastor of/ 
St. Thomas the Apostle Church,: 
of which O’Connor was a communi- 
cant, will say the low mass. Burial 
will be in Mount Olivet Cemetery, 

"Honorary 1 pallbearers, as announ- 
ced late yesterday, include the fol- 
lowing: 

"Commissioner John Russell Young. 
Commissioner Guy Mason, Ben Mc- 
Kel^vay,’ 1 ’Charles P. Light, Thonias 
W. 'Brahany, Joseph H. Himes, 
Eugene Meyer, Sidney Taliaferro. 
Mark Lansburgh, E. H. Johansen, 
Robert V. Fleming, Corcoran Thom. 
Henry Spencer, Dr. James Mitchell, 
James E, Colliflower, John Reilly, 
Dr. Edward Larkin, Earl Godwin, 
M. F. Cal nan, Clifford K. Berryman, 
William E. Leahy. 

"Carter Barron. White House Sec- 
retary William D. Hassett, Harold 
Crooks, Jesse H. Jones, Leslie Bif- 
fle, Martin . McNamara. Stephen 
Early, Joseph P. Tumulty, Edward 
Curran. John G. Bell, George W. 
Stetson, Robert E. Buckley, James 
McD. Shea and John H. Stadtler. 


"Among organizations to be repre- 
sented at the funeral are the White 
House Correspondents Association, 
the National Press Club, the Rotary 
Club, the Friendly Sons of St. Pat- 
rick, the Lawyers' Club, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar Association, 
the Knights of Columbus and the 
Alfalfa Club. 

"These organizations tell the story 
of a many-sided George O'Connor. 

"He was best known — in fact, fa- 
mous — as a troubadour, a blithe 
spirit who made Presidents and others 
among the mighty tap their feet and 
sway with his melodies. 

"Bud he was also a distinguished 
lawyer-business man, president of 
the District Lawyers and Washing- 
ton Title Insurance Co’s. 

"He likewise was a deeply religious 
man, who once a year spent a few 
days of meditation at Manresa, the 
Jesuit retreat house on the Severn, 
near Annapolis. 

"O’Connor made his last appear- 
ance as an entertainer at a dinner 
in honor of Chief Justice Fred Vin- 
son' at the Mayflower Wednesday 
night. 

"On Friday night, before his death, 
he left home in his role of public- 
spirited citizen. He attended a meet- 
ing of the board of trustees of Group 
Hospitalization, Inc., in the Metro T . 
politan Club. He did not reach his 
home at 3313 Cleveland ave. nw. 
until after midnight. 

"He was talking to his wife, Mrs. 
Blanche Higgins O’Connor, when he 
sank back into a chair in the bed- 
room and lapsed into unconciousness. 
Mrs. O’Connor called Dr. Charles W, 
Ordman, 3900 Cathedral ave., who 
found that he had died of a heart 
attack. 


"Besides Mrs, O'Connor, he leaves 
a son, George H. O’Connor, jr. f a 
Navy officer in the war, now a 
student at Georgetown University 
law school; a daughter, Helen Louise 
O'Connor, and a brother, Dr. Charles 
E. O'Connor. 

"Gene Buck, who helped the late 
Flo Ziegfield stage his celebrated 
Follies, and who has been coming to 
Washington for 35 years, was one 
of George O'Connor's warmest ad- 
mirers. 

"Buck, a director and founder of 
ASCAP, had this to say about him 
lost night. 

" ‘He had a great talent as a singer 
of cons. He was a genuine ama- 
teur, as Bobby Jones was an ama- 
teur In the field of golf. No singer 
ever lived who. put more sincerity 
into his singing or who had a great- 
er sense of humor 

“ 'He was a great personality as 
well as a singer. I never knew of a 
man who gave so much of himself. ’ 

"George Henry O’Connor was born 
August 20, 1874, in a house on Fourth 
st. nw., facing Judiciary Square. He 
was the son of Capt. Patrick 33. 
O'Connor, USA, and EHen McCarthy 
O’Connor. He attended St. John's 
Academy in Alexandria, National 
University Law School, and George- 
town University as a special student. 

"As a child of 6, George was sent 
to a dancing school conducted by a 
Professor Sheldon of Tenth and F sts. 
The professor used to put on Gilbert 
and Sullivan operettas, and it was in 
one of these, "The Pirates of Pen- 
zance/' that little George made his 
debut. 

"As he grew older he worked and 
went to school at the same time. 
He probably owed his rise In the 
business and professional world to 
the fact that he literally danced his 
first job away. This was a book- 
keeping job at Woodward & Loth- 
rop. 

"George, still in short pants, 
couldn't reach the high desk to do 
his work, and he got a box to stand 
on. One day Samuel W. Woodward 
came in to find George doing a clog 
dance on the box and fired him. 

"Thereafter, George got a job as 
messenger with the District Title 
Insurance Co., and started a Hora- 
tio Algier climb that continued until 
he was top man. 

"Old files of The Washington Post 
show that O'Connor was a favorite 
singer when he was 20 years of age. 
He was then appearing with the 
Columbia Athletic Club Minstrels 
and a little later was to Join the 
Georgetown University Glee Club. 

“This period — the 90’s — was the 
heydey of the blackface minstrels, 
when Lew Dockstader, and Prim- 
rose and West were touring the land. 

"O'Connor often appeared as an 
endman. He remained essentially a 
minstrel all his life. From the stand- 
point of technique, he never left 
the ragtime era. Nevertheless he 
could enchant youngsters brought 
up on jazz and swing as well os the 
old-timers. 

"The Post of March 2S. 1897, car- 
ried a page-one spread about a Grid- 
iron Club dinner at which President 
McKinley was the guest of honor. 
According to the story, solos were 
Sung by "Mr. A. ,T. Stofer and Mr. 
George H, O’Connor, the Hazel ton 
piano being used. George sang "My 
Gal Is a High Born Lady" and 
"Mammy’s Little Alabama Coon." 

"Teddy Roosevelt liked George's 
song about "Tommy Murphy/’ which 
concerned an Irish soldier who lost a 
leg in battle, but. was determined to 
get back and strut before his sweet- 
heart. 

"Taft was fond of ‘It Ain’t No 
Disgrace to Rim When You’re Scar- 
ed.’ After his defeat in 1912, Taft 
laughed uproariously when George 
sang ‘If He Goes Out, I’m Going 
Out/ 

"Not long after Woodrow Wilson 
took office, he heard George sing 'My 
Cousin Caruse/ He put his arm 
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around George and thanked him, and 
later a swarm of job hunters decend- 
ed on George to ask that he put in a 
boost for them with W. W. 

"Harding also was an O'Connor 
fan. and so was Coolidge. 

"It was in the Coolidge-Hoover 
period that George, appearing at 
White House Correspondents’ ban- 
quets, sang his "Saloon," a haunt- 
ing, mournful tune that was both an 
elegy of days gone by and a prayer 
for their return. With the late 
Matt Horne plunking the keys, Geo- 
rge would sing. 

Saloon, saloon, saloon, 

It runs through my mind like a tune. 

I don’t like caffes and X hate cabareU, 

But Just mention saloon and my cares 
fade away. 

For it brings back a fond recollection 
Of a Halo old low-ceiling room 
With a bar and a roll 
And a dime and a poll. 

Saloon, saloon, saloon. 

"Sir Witlmott Lewis, the corres- 
pondent of the London Times, wrote 
a new version of Saloon after the 
eighteenth amendment was repealed, 
but George was never able to use it. 
His audiences liked the old one, and 
it became the custom for aH hands — 
including Mr, Roosevelt and then 
President Truman — to join in with 
a crescendo of melody that rattled 
the chandeliers. 

"George O’Connor could have made 
a fortune on the stage; almost every- 
body agreed on that, including the 
professionals. In this connection, 
there were two memorable anecdotes. 

"A1 Jolson and O’Connor, both na- 
tives of Washington, entertained at 
an Alfalfa Club banquet. Jolson, a 
toast on Broadway, sang his mam- 
my songs and then gave way to 
George. 

"Will Rogers turned to Gene Buck 
and said: 

" 'Gene, I don’t know but what the 
better boy stayed home.' 

"Back in T.R.’s time, George went 
to New York to sing at a dinner in 
honor of the President. Later he 
visited the Lambs Club. Wilton 
Lackaye, a famous actor and native 
of Washington, introduced him to 
George M. Cohan and James T. Pow- 
ers, saying: 

" 'You fellows think you’re good, 
but here’s a man who plays New 
York as a one-night stand.’ 

"Many years after George atten- 
ded Georgetown University he ap- 
peared at a smoker on the Hilltop. 
An old grad listened to him sing 
song after song and heard the crowd 
yell for more. Finally, getting a 
chance, the old gentleman went over 
to George and said: 

" 'For goodness sake, young man, 
aren’t you ever going to graduate!’ 

"George O'Connor’s life seemed to 
prove that a man who sings just for 
the fun of it, and sings for the lowly 
as well as the mighty, never grows 
old." 

Glancing over this article, I read 
the list of pallbearers and wondered 
if the Henry Spencer who served as 
one was the brother of the first fa- 
mous phonograph artist, Leonard 
Garfield Spencer. Both Len and 
Henry Spencer were natives of Wash- 
ington, and I only recently learned 
that Henry, who occasionally did 
some recording, was living in Wash- 
ington when George O’ Connor died. 

VIII. Un for inmate Radio Experience 

And now I come to a personal re- 
ference which involves my only un- 
pleasant association with George H. 
O’Connor — one that was not at 
all his fault, since he was dead when 
it occurred. I mention this incident 
chiefly to show how hasty action 
and inintended thoughtlessness may 
sometimes mar a well-meant under- 
taking. 

Almost as soon as I learned of 
George’s death, I decided to present 
a George O'Connor Memorial Pro- 


gram on my Walsh’s Wax Works 
program, at that time heard from 
radio station WDBJ in Roanoke. The 
program was to include several O’- 
Connor records together with com- 
ment by me on the comedian’s life, 
personality and achievements. 

Being busy with other things, I 
gathered the records up almost at 
the last minute. Because I remem- 
bered “They May Call You Hawaiian 
on Broadway” as the most amusing 
of the lot, I included it, forgetting 
it contained lines which were merely 
intended to be funny when they were 
written many years before, but which 
Negro listeners of more recent years 
would find grossly offensive. 

The program went well until I put 
on “They May Call You Hawaiian,” 
but as soon as the first line, “Mose 
Walker was a high-yellow nigger 
from down in Dixieland” was heard, 
I realized what I had done. My pro- 
gram had always been popular among 
Negro listener's, and a lot of them 
were tuned in that day. Hardly had 
that offensive line been heard when 
the phone began ringing. Then, as 
soon as (the last line of the refrain, 
“They may call you Hawaiian on 
Broadway, but you’re just a plain nig- 
ger to me!” went on the air it seemed 
that every colored man or woman in 
Roanoke was calling to complain. 

I felt badly upset, but did what I 
could to right matters by explaining 
I had picked the record out hurried- 
ly without recalling that it contained 
remarks which, though intended 
good-naturedly, might be interpreted 
as slurs on the Negro race. I apolo- 
gized far any hurt feelings I might 
have caused and said I was deeply 
sorry — as I certainly was. The 
happening was particularly unfor- 
tunate since I had a reputation 
among the colored people of being 
one of their staunch Roanoke friends. 
A couple of weeks later I tried to 
make further amends by playing a 
program composed entirely of music 
by Negro artists, and whatever ill 
will may have resulted from my 
thoughtlessness soon died away. In 
late years I have played, at their 
request, records of many of the 
“coon” songs, replete with such words 
as “nigger” and “shine,” for some of 
my cultured Negro friends, and they 
have found them uproariously amus- 
ing. (I hasten to add they were 
played in private — not on the air.) 
I was pleased when one fine young 
fellow thoughtfully said: “I enjoy 
those records because they are fun- 
ny, and I know well enough there 
are such colored people. They are 
not any more a reflection on me as a 
person than Maggie and Jiggs are a 
slur on all the Irish. I don’t think 
a little friendly kidding among the 
races does anybody anv harm.” 

There’s much to be said for that 
point of view. But, though they 
were not so intended, the words of 
“They May Call You Hawaiian,” 
could easily be taken as sneering in- 
stead of kidding, and I have never 
ceased to be sorry that I didn’t take a 
bit more time to assemble the records 
for my George O’Connor Memorial 
Program. Had I not been so hasty 
in my choosing I should not have done 
an injustice to the memory of one 


of the kindliest and most lovable of 
men — one in whose nature there 
was not a shred of malice toward any 
race or creed. 

IX George O’Conner’s Records 

George O’Connor’s first Columbia 
record, No. A1669, combining “Mis- 
sissippi Barbecue” and “The Ala- 
bama Jamboree,” appeared in the 
March, 1915, s u p p 1 e m e n t. On the 
same page his fellow Washingtonian, 
A1 Jolson was represented with two 
of his Winter Garden hits, “Sister 
Susie’s Sewing Shirts for Soldiers” 
and “When the Grown Up Ladies Act 
Like Babies.” Here is the comment 
of Editor Geoi'ge Clarence Jell on 
the initial O'Connor offering: 

In Mr. O’Connor we have another 
Columbia "find” and a valuable one. 
Though this is his first record it is 
evident that he is a real singer of 
the American "coon song," and in 
his infusion of the characteristic unc- 
tion, vociferation and abandon into 
his rendering of this class of music 
he has few peers. It is certain that 
if it is well done no line of popular 
song work is more pleasing to the 
public than this, and the present 
record may be ordered with the as- 
surance that it is out of the ordinary 
in qualllty. Two of the most effective 
of current coon song successes have 
been made use of to introduce this 
new artist. 

(It will be remembered George 
told me he considered “Mississippi 
Barbecue” his best record, but was 
under the impression it was never 
issued) . 

In April, George was back with 
A1693, “At The Mississippi Cabaret,” 
coupled with a Hai'ry Von Tilzer 
song, “Roaming Around,” sung by 
Arthur Fields. A month later he 
had a coupling of “Everybody Rag 
With Me” and “On My Way To New 
Orleans,” the latter composed by Har- 
ry Von Tilzer’s brother, Al. The num- 
ber was A1706. 

There were no more O’Connor rec- 
ords until August, 1915, when he 
sang a popular song, rather out of 
his usual style, “Hop a Jitney With 
Me,” which was combined on A 17 68 
with another Arthur Fields rendi- 
tion of a Harry Von Tilzer number, 
“In Mattewan.” (I have never heard 
this record and I wonder how many 
HOBBIES readers could remember 
the words and music of “In Matte- 
wan.” I must ask my friend, Sophie 
Salpeter, manager of the preseht- 
day Harry Von Tilzer- Music Pub- 
lishing Co., to send me a copy of the 
sheet music for my collection of mu- 
sical oddities). 

In October, George was back on 
A1805 with an Italian dialect com- 
edy song, “Scaddle de Mooch,” which 
I remember telling him I liked but 
which he didn’t seem to think was 
especially good. The other side was 
Byron Gay’s hilarious automobile 
“nut song,” “Gasoline Gus And His 
Jitney Bus.” 

Harry Von Tilzer songs were real- 
ly making the Columbia lists in those 
days. In January, 1916, on A1870, 
O’Connor sang a Von Tilzer num- 
ber, “I’m Homesick,” doubled with 
“Out Of a City Of Six Million Peo- 
ple (Why Did You Pick On Me?)” 
sung by the late Marguerite Farrell, 
who for some reason changed it to 
“pick out me.” 

The most genuinely typical O’Con- 
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nor record that had so far appeared 
was offered in February, on A1901, 
when he sang "I Guess I'll Soon Be 
Back In Dixieland,” combined with 
the ludicrous “These Feet Of Mine,” 
written by his accompanist, J. Mar- 
tin (Matt) Horn. In March, George 
had another corking coupling, AI9 
^S* 0 **** M * Cohan number, 
P. S. Mr. Johnson Sends Best Re- 
gards ” (the “Best” didnU appear in 
the title of the song as Cohan rec- 

?£** * Y ict0 . r) and “Loading 
Up The Mandy Lee,” written by 
Stanley Murphy and my dear friend, 
Henry I. Marshall, who is still ac- 
tively composing songs and making 

fn U Tw a ££ earanc ? s on the sta £ e and 
l n , ^ Lne supplement description is 
interesting : 

ftSL C A ha I acter singing of George H. 

O Connor has made a hilarious hit at 
his every appearance. George M 

of S r !; espo " sibl e for the words 
Johnson s "P. S.” and the 
?au!h Ge ° rge * s ^sponsible 'for a him! 
laugh - provoking interpretation 
Loading Up the Mandy Lee 1 ' is a 
regular coon shouter” of a song. In 
hstenmg to O'Connor's lively singing - 
you can picture the shuffling fhouf: 
ing- crowd of cotton pickers on the 
Mississmpi boat dock and even join 
In the chorus, if the spirit moves 

In the true O'Connor vein and a 
r? n ? wou ^ d have ideally suited 
Bert Williams was “I'm Gone,” which 
appeared on A1980 in June, doubled 

“Oh T' i i, ea i Ll Va .' ter Donaldson hit, 
Oh Jde, With Your Fiddle Anr-' 
Bow, You Stole My Heart Away.’’ 
jts interesting to note that “I’m 
Crone was the brain child of S. H 

,w' ey ’ l«mp to the con - 

elusion that this Dudley was the 

Sen' 1 '# 1 ^ uartet baritone who was 
a ' s ° for years the Victor catalog 
editor. There were two S. H Dud- 
leys, one of whom was a Negro 

tei° S W i^tL W p 0 ri had f strin « of thea- 
teis m the Piedmont area of Virgi- 

hl^t? nd !r ! VaS he who wrote Die 
blackface dialect number, “I’m Gone ” 

George sang another Walter Don- 
ild«on d.tty, "Come On To Nash- 

^L 1 ®’ T . en Ji essee .” for the July sup- 
plement. It was coupled on A2008, 
JJ 2, n ?..°f the most amusing rec- 
W« C p inS . and , Harlan ever made, 
James Brockman’s “The Kid Is Clev- 

tic^mart Aleck. treatment ° f a rus ‘ 

fhJ h rv>J?° st lastin ffly popular of all 
the 0 Connor record s — one that 

S d anne he 9° 1Umb A a Catal0 ^ 

A2n«7 re xr- m Octobe r. It was 
A2064, The Nigger Blues,” an ir- 

catc ^ bit of nonsense 
whose title would keep it from being 
recorded nowadays. This popular spe- 
cimen of the blues was written by 
Leroy Lasses” White, who struck 
me when I once called on him in his 
hotel room in Johnson City, Tenn. 
as being perhaps the most serious 
looking middle-aged man I had ever 
seen. He was also a sick man, which 
may have accounted for his depressed 
appearance. For the first time, an A1 
Jolson solo appeared on the back 
of an O’Connor record. It was “I’m 
Saving Up The Means To Get To 
New Orleans.” After this. Jolson- 
O’Connor couplings were frequent — 
possibly because Columbia was said 
to be paying Jolson $8,000 a side (in 
spite of his not being a good seller 


when compared to Billy Murray, Hen- 
ry Burr, Will Oakland, Collins and 
Harlan, Ada Jones and many other 
professional phonograph singers ) 
and it may have been thought good 
economy to put a song by a less 
expensive artist on the other side 
of the Jolson waxings. 

In November, on A2080, O'Connor 
sang a “coon song,” which he and 
Matt Horn had written, “You Ain't 
No Relation Of Mime,” combined with 
“Now He's Got A Beautiful Girl,” 
a Ted Snyder opus, recorded by 
Jolson. 

The January, 1917, Columbia list 
included O'Connor's version of “Oh! 
Southern City (Send Us Some Beau- 
tiful Girls)” combined on A2127, with 
“How Could Washington Be A Mar- 
ried Man And Never Tell A Lie," 
by M. J. O’Connell, who recorded this 
comic selection for virtually every 
American phonograph company. The 
same supplement also contained one 
of the greatest O'Connor successes, 
“I Ain't Prepared For That,” with 
A1 Jolson on the other side No.A- 
2124, singing a catchy Irving Berlin 
song, “Someone May Be There While 
I'm Gone.” Concerning the O'Connor 
side the supplement said: 

We offer no comparisons, but 
(challenge anyone to maintain hia ha- 
bitual calm while George O’Connor 
sings the great "preparedness" lam- 
ent of 'Rastus Brown. The three 
choruses of this song will unquestion- 
ably prove one of the humorous hits 
of our entire catalog. 

In fact, this record made such a 
hit that it was specially reissued in 
February, 1918. 

O’Connor's February, 1917, record 
ranked well among the most popular 
he ever made. It was the slightly un- 
refined but unfail inglv amusing and 
still popular “Pray For The Lignts 
To Go Out,” barked (on A2143), bv a 
popular hit. “They're Wearing 'Em 
Higher in Hawaii,” by Morton Har- 
vey. who will be further heard of 
in HOBBIES one of these days. 

In April, on A2184, George had 
another catchy “coon song,” “Mise- 
ry,” doubled with Irving Kaufman 
singing an Irving Berlin song tnat 
proved a failure, “That Goody Mel- 
ody.” A month later O'Connor (whom 
Columbia always called a tenor, al- 
though some listeners considered him 
a baritone) sang "She's Dixie All 
The Time,” with a Sam Ash solo 
on the other side, of A2210, “Won- 
derful Girl, Good Night” — another 
Harry Von Tilzer composition. In the 
same list on A2211, he sang “Ephra- 
ham’s Jazbo Band,” one of the first 
songs about “jass,” as it was then 
called, while Arthur Fields occupied 
the other side with “Everybody Loves 
A ‘Jass’ Band.” 

The September supplement brought 
two more O’Connor offerings — neither 
among his more outstanding catalog 
contributions. A2293 combined his 
“Ain't You Coming Back To Dixie- 
land?” with “If You Had The World 
And Its Gold,” sung by a vaudeville 
tenor, Jim Doherty, then almost un- 
known to record buyers, but who a 
few years later became a popular 
exclusive Edison star. I would nom- 
inate A2294 as the most obscure of 
all O'Connor recordings — a patriotic 
number, “Sons Of America,” backed 


with “Three Cheers For The Army 
And Navy,” sung by Edgar Stod- 
dard and the Broadway Quartet. This 
was a disguise for Andrea Sarto ant. 
the Columbia Stellar Quartet. 

The November O'Connor record 
was numbered A2364. He sang “Sail- 
in' Away On The Henry Clay,” writ- 
ten by the great popular composer, 
Egbert Van Alstyne, while the re- 
verse side was taken up by the sweet- 
voiced tenor, “Mike” O’Connell, with 

You Never Can Be Too Sure About 
The Girls.” 

January, 1918, brought the already 
mentioned A2411, “Down South Ev- 
erybody’s Happy” and “Down Where 
The Sweet Potatoes Grow,” while 
the February list contained my pick 
(in spite of its painful associations) 
of all O’Connor discs, A2441, “They 
May Call You Hawaiian On Broad- 
wa 7C co , upled wftb a firreat Collins 
and Harlan performance of the side- 
splitting “Cannibal King.” 

It 'will be observed that few of 
the later O'Connor records had him 
singing on both sides, but he occu- 
pied the two faces of A2481, issued 
m April. The songs were the still fa- 
mous “I Ain't Got Nobody” and 
Everybody’s Crazy 'Bout The Dog- 
gone Blues, But I'm Happy.” 

The last George O'Connor record 
Columbia ever issued was A2607, 
which came out in May, 1918, and 
combined “Jazzin' The Cotton Town 
Blues” and “There's Always Some- 
thing Doin’ Down In Dixie.” 

If I should be asked why O'Con- 
nor records “lost out” after the mid- 
dle of 1918, I would guess that it 
was partly because winning World 
War I had become such a grim busi- 
ness that the type of song the vet- 
eran comedian sang was considered 
inappropriate. Too, the record com- 
panies were being required by the 
government to use some of their 
plant space for war purposes, and 
the monthly record lists were re- 
duced in size. The “coon song,” more 
over, had gradually been losing 
ularity, and it is worthy of note that 
Arthur Collins and Byron G. Har- 
lan, after a fabulously successful 
singing partnership of 16 years, 
never made a Victor or Columbia rec- 
ord in the years following 1918, al- 
though their superb comedy was still 
issued by Edison and some of the 
smaller companies. 

To sum up, George O'Connor hap- 
pened to be a past-master of an art 
form that was becoming outmoded. 
But his loss of popularity on rec- 
ords didn’t affect the status as the 
“favorite White House entertainer” 
which he enjoyed until his death. To- 
day, eight years after the banker- 
lawyer comedian's passing, there are 
many collectors who would like no- 
thing better than to have a full set 
of George O'Connor's discs — includ- 
ing of course, beyond all others, those 
special Victor versions of “’Tain't 
No Disgrace To Bun When You're 
Skeered” and “If He Comes In I'm 
Goin* Out.” It would be nice to 
know the masters are still in exist- 
ence, but it’s almost cei'tain they are 
not. And it seems equally unlikely 
that anybody will ever find any of 
the brown wax Columbia cylinders 
he made in the nineties. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

JOTTINGS 

From Old Record Catalogs 

and Phonograph Publications 


By JIM WALSH 

Some readers say they especially 
enjoy articles in which I quote from 
old record catalogs or early publica- 
tions dealing with the phonograph. 
This is intended for those readers, 
as a change from the “straight” bio- 
graphical sketches. 

The veteran banjo virtuoso, Fred 
Van Eps, tells me that the first rec- 
ord catalog in booklet form issued by 
any talking machine concern was the 
36-page one published in 1894 by the 
United States Phonograph Company 
of 87-91 Orange Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. The North American Phono- 
graph Company had issued four-page 
lists of cylinders recorded by Edison 
in 1890, but the folders hardly at- 
tained to the dignity of a catalog. 

There were some odditie s about 
United States' initial production. For 
one thing, the records weren't num- 
bered. The catalog announced “We 
Do Not Handle Duplicate Records,” 
and further asserted : “All records 
listed in this catalog are original rec- 
ords unequalled for brilliancy, clear- 
ness and general excellence.” On page 
four appears a form letter headed 
“To Our Customers”: 

“In ordering, state clearly whether 
you desire records for horn or slot 
purposes, or way-tubes. 

“In addition to the records listed 
in this catalog, we can also furnish 
an endless variety of vocal, instru- 
mental and miscellaneous records, of 
which no catalog can be made. We 
will gladly accept orders for such 
records, making selection according 
to our judgment. . . . 

“Pi-ice: All records, except Quar- 
tets and Minstrel First Parts, $1.00 
each; Quartet and Minstrels, $1.25 
each. (The higher cost no doubt was 
because records involving several ar- 
tists cost more to make by the 
“round”.) ... If you want to buy 
a phonograph or supplies of any kind, 
it will pay you to write us. V. H. 
Em&i'Son, Manager.” 

V. H. Emerson was the Victor 
Emerson who became a Columbia 
recording expert when the United 
States Phonograph Company went out 
of business around 1897. Virtually 
all the U.S. artists went with him 
to Columbia, where Emerson stayed 
until 1916 when he founded hia own 
record company. Incidentally, the cy- 
linders produced by the United States 
Company were known as “standard 
New Jersey records.” 

A valuable feature of the 1894 cat- 
alog is the series of good photo- 
graphs of the handful of artists who 


had by then won a reputation as rec- 
ord makers. Under a picture of Dan 
W. Quinn, looking youthful with his 
spiky hair brushed straight back, we 
read: 

Mr. Quinn has achieved prominence 
quicker than any other artist who de- 
votes his time to professional Phono- 
graphic work, chiefly because he al- 
ways speaks his words plainly, makes 
a specialty of the latest songs, and 
sings without straining his voice. We 
recommend his records for single- 
tube, way- tube, or horn use. 

This meant that Quinn's records 
were considered equally well adapted 
to being heard through one pair of 
ear-tubes, several pairs or through an 
external hom. There were 49 un- 
numbered titles, of which “Daisy 
Bell”, “Farewell, Daisy Bell,” “Kel- 
ly's Bicycle Song,” “Do, Do, My 
Huckleberry, Do,” “The Cat Came 
Back” and “The Girl That Broke the 
Man That Broke the Bank at Mon- 
te Carlo” are typical. 

Under the photo of George J. Gas- 
kin, “The Irish Thrush,” we read: 
Gaskin is too widely known to re- 
quire much mention. He stands un- 
rivalled in his class. Every record is 
loud and ringing in tone, each word 
and syllable distinct, as if Mr. Gaskin 
were in the room with his audien-ce. 
For horn use no vocals compare with 
these in loudness. They may be heard 
in the remotest corner of a great 
theater if horn is attached to the 
Phonograph, yet are not unpleasantly 
loud when heard through the tubes. 

Mr. Gaskin had some good sellers 
to his credit, including “Sweet Ma- 
rie,” “The Fatal Wedding,” “Two Lit- 
tle Girls in Blue” and "0, Promise 
Me.” There were 43 titles in all. 

Next we come to Len Spencer: 

Mr. Spencer has a sympathetic, 
well -cultivated voice, which he uses 
with good taste and unusual skill. 
Being also possessed of considerable 
ability as a comedian, he renders the 
best of the comic songs in a manner 
both humorous and original. No one 
does these things quite as Spencer 
does . . . During the past year his 
vocal powers have been taxed to the 
utmost to meet the great demand for 
his songs, and it has been difficult to 
procure them. 

Among Spencer's 24 cylinders it is 
interesting to notice “Turkey in de 
Straw,” later associated exclusively 
with Billy Golden. 

Now J. W. Myers, complete with 
walrus mustache; 

Mr. Myers is a popular baritone, 
has a sweet voice, and our latest 
records from him show much im- 
provement in practice before the 
Phonograph that they easily rank 
with the best made. We have heard 
few better vocal records than are 
contained in the following ilist . . . 
Words distinct at all times, even 
when spoken the most rapidly. 


Myers' list ran to 40 records, in- 
cluding “The Bowery Grenadiers," 
“The Land League Band,” “Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep,” “Nellie 
and May, Sisters Were They” and 
“Two Little Girls in Blue.” 

Page 14 is devoted to George W. 
Johnson “in his two great special- 
ties”? 

Up to date, over 25,000 records of 
these two songs have been made by 
this artist, and the orders for them 
seem to increase instead of diminish. 
Mr. Johnson's laugh is simply irre- 
sistible. Whole audiences are convul- 
sed by simply hearing these songs 
reproduced. No exhibition box is com- 
plete without these two records. 

“As old-timers have probably 
guessed, Johnson's “specialties” were 
his "Laughing Song” and “Whistling 
Coon.” 

All the artists so far mentioned 
are familiar to collectors specializ- 
ing in records of the 1890's and 
1900's. But now we come to one of 
whom I know nothing. He is Charles 
A. Asbury, and his nine records of 
the “coon” variety were made with 
banjo accompaniment: 

Mr. Asbury's work is full of ginger, 
and is always pleasing, his songs 
being rendered in the good old plan- 
tation negro style. His execution on 
the banjo is simply marvelous. 

On page 16 is an item that will 
bring a half-sad smile to the face of 
friends of the late John Bieling. Here 
we have “Selections by the Manhan- 
sett Quartet,” of which Mr. Bieling 
was first tenor, as was related in a 
HOBBIES article in July, 1942. Oth- 
er members were George Gaskin, sec- 
ond tenor; Joe Riley, baritone, and 
Jim Cherry or Walter Snow, bass: 
The Manhansetts were probably the 
first quartet to sing to the Phono- 
graph, and still the demand for their 
work continues. Their pleasing melo- 
dies have been listened to by thous- 
ands of delighted hearers. These are 
the only satisfactory quartet records 
before the public. All very loud and 
brilliant. 

The nine Manhansett titles includ- 
ed the time-honored "Cornfield Med- 
ley” I 

Minstrel records were by Spencer, 
Williams and Quinn. Two of these are 
still familiar names, but Billy Wil- 
liams (not to be confused with the 
later English music hall comedian 
or the present-day Negro crooner) is 
completely forgotten: 

These gentlemen have together pro- 
duced a most decided novelty in 
their new minstrel records. Spencer & 
Quinn are well known to all users of 
the Phonograph . . . They are ably 
assisted by Mr. Bidly Williams, the 
aged -negro delineator and comedian, 
as well as by Geo. W. Johnson in 
his inimitable laughing specialty. 
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Each record contains a xiomplete min- 
strel first part, embracing overture 
with bones and tambourine accom- 
paniment, several jokes and witty 
sayings, interspersed with laughter 
and applause by the audience, and 
finishing either with some comic 
negro song or story by Spencer, or a 
pathetic song by Quin or Williams. 
Wherever reproduced those records 
have made an instantaneous hit. 
They have been arranged in a series 
of six records . . . 

Coming next to the instrumental 
section, we find “Selections by Iss- 
ler’s Orchestra,” and the note: “This 
organization, under the direction of 
Mr. Edward Issler , is composed of 
prominent soloists and musicians, 
such as Schweinfest, Dana, and oth- 
ers. ... No musical records made 
by any individual or organization 
have as large or as general a sale 
as the cylinders by Issler’s Orches- 
tra. . . . Long use does not dim the 
record,, the cylinders being deeply en- 
graved for hard wear.” There were 
72 of them. 

Next, humorous talking l'ecords 
which, as might be expected, were 
made by the greatly gifted Russell 
Hunting: 

These records have met with an 
enormous sale, owing to their ori- 
ginality and mirth provoking Quali- 
ties. They give universal satisfac- 
tion and are without doubt the best 
talking records on the market. 

Hunting was represented by 11 of 
his famous “Casey” character sketch- 
es. 

There were five cylinders by Voss* 
First Regiment Band; eight by Hold- 
ing's Military Band; and 18 by Gil- 
more’s Band. For instrumental solos, 
the buyers of New Jersey cylinders 
could take their choice of 11 cornet 
renditions by David B. Dana, ten 
piccolo offerings by George Schwein- 
fest, and seven clarinet solos by Wil- 
liam Tuson. And that was the extent 
of the United States Company's rec- 
orded repertoire. 

Now let's move up a couple of years 
to 1896, when Russell Hunting, the 
“Casey” monologist, became editor 
of a talking machine trade paper, 
The Phonoscope . During a visit to 
the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington, D. C., I made some notes from 
this publication which Hunting ed- 
ited until he went to England in 1899. 

The November 1896 issue, contained 
a photo and biographical sketch of 
Len Spencer, who always managed 
to look something like Beethoven. 
The article said that Len was under 
exclusive contract to the U.S. Phono- 
graph Company “at a fat salary,” 
and also mentioned that when Issler’s 
Orchestra played “descriptive special- 
ties,” the ingenious Mr. Spencer ma- 
nipulated the castanets, clogs and 
tambourines. He and a noted come- 
dian, John P. Hogan, were then ap- 
pearing in vaudeville in a sketch, 
“Our Sunny Southern Home.” 

The same issue contained an ad- 
vertisement of the Chicago Talking 
Machine Company, 107-9 Madison 
Street, Chicago, which for 30 days 
only was offering 50,000 cylinder rec- 
ords at $5 a dozen. Artists included: 
Quinn, Gaskin Golden, Herbert Hol- 
combe, Edward M. Favor, and others. 
The ad. said: “Dan W. Quinn has 
been here again, making another 
10,000 records.” 


Russell Hunting had his own busi- 
ness at 45 Clinton Place. New York, 
and advertised his series of “Casey” 
and “Hiram Wilkins” records. He said 
he had had more than six years ex- 
perience manufacturing his own cy- 
linders, with over 50,000 already 
made, and added: “Certain unprin- 
cipled individuals and organizations 
are duplicating my work, thereby de- 
ceiving the public and furnishing a 
record about one-third as loud as the 
original.” 

There was a mention of a cylinder 
by Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant and her 
children being played for the Chi- 
nese statesman, Li Hung Chang; also 
an advertisement of “the latest model 
Gramophone” and a statement that 
at least five thousand cylinder rec- 
ords were being used in the. McKin- 
ley-Bryan presidential campaign. One 
of the latest popular songs was “Ma- 
ry Black From Hackensack,” by Lew 
Dockstader. 

Someone had reported George Gas- 
kin was dead but The Phonoscope said 
he was still living and devoting about 
one- third of his time to recording. 
He had been singing for the Chicago 
Talking Machine Company while un- 
der exclusive contract to Leeds and 
Walcott, and had been in trouble 
about this but had cleared it up. 

J. W. Myers was operating his own 
company, the Globe Phonograph Rec- 
ord Company, making his own rec- 
ords, which he sold for $1 eacn. He 
claimed the largest repertoire of any 
American singer. (I have a dubbing 
of his Globe record of “The Man in 
the Moon is a Lady.” Just as Myers 
finishes singing, someone yells 
“You’re a liar!”) 

Editor Hunting jokingly remarked 
there was no funnier sight on earth 
than 200-pound Len Spencer singing 
the pathetic sob-song, “Wait, Mr. 
Postman, Wait!” and grimacing in 
disgust as he sang. 

The issue for January-February, 
1897, mentioned that Yvette Guilbert, 
while traveling in the United Stares, 
sent records to her mother, describ- 
ing her trip. Russell Hunting was 
managing the Universal Phonograph 
Company, and offering “high class 
original records” by Quinn, Allen 
May, Hunting, Gaskin, Lottie Gilson, 
the Diamond Quartet and Spencer. 
Another ad. said Berliner discs were 
“an indestructible record made of 
hard rubber.” 

In March it was announced that the 
irrepressible George Gaskin, a na- 
tive of Belfast, was going to pay 
a visit to his native North Ireland, 
saying he felt the urge to spend some 
of his phonograph profits. There was 
a mention of Thomas A. Edison’s 
taking a phonograph to the office of 
the Scientific American in Decenmer, 
1877, and playing a record that said: 
“Good morning. How do you do? How 
do you like the phonograph?” 

The record lists for March, 1897, 
were arranged by artists but with- 
out any indication of the recording 
company. They included Myers, Hunt- 
ing, Columbia Orchestra, Diamond 
and Curry (banjo duettists), the Aeo- 
lian Trio, Quinn, Myers, Spencer, 
Sousa's Band, Charles P. Lowe (xylo- 
phone), Yvette Guilbert (singing “I 
Wants Yer, Ma Honey,” in both 


French and English yerisons), Iss- 
ler’s Orchestra, Schweinfest, Gaskin, 
Vess L. Ossman (banjo) , Paine (who- 
ever that may have been), Pete Le 
Maire, G. W. John, Signor Fregoli, 
Sarah Bernhardt (“Passage dans 
Izeyl” and Victor Hugo’s “Un Pende 
Musique”), Madame Regane (“Pass- 
age dans ’Divorcon”’), D. Wormser 
(a zither player who popped up in a 
record lists for many years after- 
wards), and J. T. Kelly, comedian 
known on the stage as “The Rolling 
Mill Man.” Both Lottie Gilson and 
Len Spencer recorded “You’re Not 
the Only Pebble on the Beach.” 

Berliner Gramophone artists for 
the month were Quinn, Gaskin, Ste- 
phen Clement (banjo), Golden, Mau- 
rice Farkoa, Maud Foster, Holcombe, 
Myers and George Graham, who gave 
a recitation, “What is the Gramo- 
phone?” A lot of people who listened 
to the Gramophone’s rasping, grind- 
stone-like reproduction probably 
would have been glad to record an an- 
swer ! 

In April 1897, the break-up of the 
U. S. Company became apparent. 
George Schweinfest, who had been 
playing with Issler’s Orchestra, had 
moved on to Columbia, J. J. Fisher 
was announced as a new Eastern rec- 
ording baritone. 

The May issue contained an anec- 
dote about a piano falling on Len 
Spencer in the Columbia studio. Len 
decided to move the piano, elevated 
on a platform about four feet above 
the floor, and what followed probably 
was classical; “The piano objected 
and unceremoniously flopped over on 
Leonard, using him as the filling of 
a sandwich with floor and piano sides. 
I am glad to say that with the excep- 
tion of a few external bumps, Leo- 
nard is ‘up and around,' feeling as 
well as ever.’ ” 

The truly great Mr. Spencer ad- 
vertised that he was no longer iden- 
tified with the U. S. Phonograph Com- 
pany but was now exclusive to Co- 
lumbia. 

In July, a phonograph exhibitor 
from Portland, Oregon, wrote a let- 
ter asking George Gaskin to sing 
two verses "and sometimes a refrain” 
on each cylinder, “and the phono- 
graph men all over the country will 
rise up and call you blessed.” The 
editor suggested that Gaskin, in turn- 
ing out his own private records, 
might get better results if he didn’t 
confine himself to using* light col- 
ored blanks. There were mentions of 
duets by Spencer and Roger Harding. 

In the combined August-Septem- 
ber issue, editor Hunting roguishly 
observed: “If you come to New York 
to see the sights don’t fail to see the 
expression on Len’s face when he 
shifts from ‘A Hot Time in the Old 
Town’ to ‘Goosey, Goosey Gander.’ ” 
Gaskin was in his native Belfast, 
singing popular songs with great 
success, and Roger Harding was spe- 
cializing in making cylinders for chil- 
dren— “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 
“Little Red Riding Hood,” etc., and 
was reported very successful in this 
pioneer anticipation of the present- 
day “ki disks.” Gaskin’s return from 
Ireland was announced in October. 

Another combined issue was that of 
(Continued on page 45) 
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This name had been suggested to him 
by a friend who greatly admired 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake”. Why did 
he escape from that life which seem- 
ingly had him branded? He had 
taught himself, with the help of a 
kind-hearted white woman, to read 
and write, and he recognized his 
capabilities. The world must know! 
Soon it began to get this knowledge. 
Somewhere, somehow, with money 
earned by blacking boots, he had 
bought his first book, “The Colum- 
bian Orator”. 

And here is coupled on the next 
link, encircling the date 1841 and la- 
beled Nantucket, Mass. At this town 
in August of that year, he made an 
extempore speech which led to his 
being appointed an agent of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. 
Throughout the New England and 
Middle States he delivered many 
speeches against slavery. A few years 
later he published an autobiography, 
and started at Rochester “Frederick 
Douglas’ Paper”, a weekly abolition 
newspaper. 

The succeeding link shows 1863 and 
encircling this “1864-’65 Mass. Regi- 
ment.” He was among' those who ad- 


SILVER FOR SALE 


Sterling Souvenir Spoons $1.50 ea. 
up. tax inc. Assortment sent on ap- 
proval. State seal spoons, $2. Roreign 
and enamei spoons, $2.oU to $XU.UU — 
Schwarz, 1806 Chestnut St.. Phila- 
delphia 3, Penna. 4120882 

ENGLISH TOAST RACK By R. & S. 
Hennell, c. 1804. Correspondence solicit- 
ed. — Frederick T. Widmer, Jeweler, 31 
West Street, Boston, Mass. (Est. 1844) 
LIBerty 2-3917 jlyl24431 

FLATWARE: For active, inactive, ana 
obsolete patterns in sterling silver, write 
us your needs. Prompt replies. We also 
have on hand a One assortment of ster- 
ling, Sheffield, and silver plated silver- 
ware — £Jdward G Wilson, 1802 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. my!20662 


STERLING SOUVENIR SPOONS, $1.50 
each, tax incl. Foreign 6c enamel spoons. 
$2.50 to $10 each, tax Inch We ship on 
appro\ til,— Edward G. Wilson, 1802 Chesi ■ 
nut St., Philadelphia 3, Penn, myl 26581 


EISENHOWER SOUVENIR SPOON. 
Sterling-Enamel. Presidents campaign 
portrait in the bowl and U.S. Flag on 
handle beautifully done in colors on ena- 
mel. $5.60 only, postage prepaid. — Albert 
H. Oechsie, Dept. H. 1., Jefferson City, 
Mo. au60211 


ANTIQUE SHEFFIELD Condiment 
Set. Contains 7 matching fine cut bottles. 
Stand has rococo border, and is footed. 
Circa 1830. 9X4" diameter, 8" high $90.00 
—Edward G. Wilson, 1802 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. apl652 


SIX diff. enamelled Spanish Provinces 
shield spoons $9 pp. Free premium sou- 
venir spoon with order. Bank Draft to 
— E. Serrano- Mesa, Plaza Marina Espan- 
ola 6, Madrid, Spain. my3234 


COLLECTING TEASPOONS?. Our 7 
best known Presidents in full size Ori- 
ginal Rogers SHverplated Teaspoons. Ex- 
ample: Lincoln spoon has his modeled 
bust, raised letters show he was the 16th 
Pres., years in office - 1S61 - to 1865, 
and his full name. In the bowl is part 
of his Gettysburg Address. The others 
made the same - a raised picture asso- 
ciated with each Pres, in the bowl 
Washington. Jefferson. Jackson. Lincoln, 
Grant, Theo. and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
$1.00 each ppd. Available only from Don 
Parker Silversmi thing, Cheshire 8, Conn- 

my34531 


vocated the hiring of negro troops 
by the United States government. 
Whether he, himself, served in this 
regiment the writer has been unable 
to learn. 

The next recorded link chapter is 
“1872, Elector at Large”. This was 
not his first political office, for the 
previous year he had been Secretary 
of the Commission to Santo Domingo. 

Then,. “1877 U.S. Marshall for Dis- 
trict of Columbia” is seen in the next 
part of his life story. 

The succeeding link states, “1889- 
91 U.S. Minister to Haiti”. If space 
permitted there could be an extended 
chain, for his life, in reality, was a 
continuous list of opportunities turned 
into achievements. 

The final link, which forms the 
crown of the spoon is a broken Jink 
stating “1895, Died, Washington”. 
His name in full is on the crown of 
the reverse side, where the stem cor- 
responds to the links just described 
(only that here they are not labeled, 
but are entwined with a floral design 
which ends in a wreath at the crown). 

Back to the bowl we go for a final 
look at the portrait. If there is an 
“art to read the mind’s construction 
in the face”, we see in this face 
serenity and integrity. We see the 
firm-set lines of determination, but 
we see the softer, deeper expression 
of understanding and sympathy. We 
see the penetrating eyes that fathom 
a world beyond that into which the 
unkind hand of Fate had placed him. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 29) 

November-December, 1897. There was 
an ad. of the Norcross Phonograph 
Company, I. W. (“Ike”) Norcross, Jr., 
manager, in the New Zealand Build- 
ing at Broadway and 37th Street, 
New York, The Excelsior Phonograph 
Company had bought Roger Har- 
ding’s plant at 18 East 22nd Street 
and retained him as general man- 
ager. 

The February 1898 number, con- 
tained a long write-up of Esteila 
Louise Mann, who was operating her 
own Lyric Phonograph Company, but 
this has already been quoted in an 
article about Miss Mann. Incidentally, 
the Rev. Harlan B. Kishpaugh, of 
Cornwallville, New York, has found 
five solo records by this almost legen- 
dary soprano. They surely must rank 
among the rarest records in the 
world. 

Mr. Kishpaugh’s records, however, 
are not cylinders but nine-inch Zon- 
o-phone discs, probably made in 1900. 
He has listed the numbers and titles 
of four, but says the fifth has been 
temporarily mislaid. The four are 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” No. 
L9223; “Rock of Ages,” L9224; “Be- 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GOLD AND SILVER indicators. Sold 
on money back guarantee. Small, can be 
carried in your pocket. Price $30. For 
information write. — P. O. Box 51, Plant 
City. Florida. s6238 


yond the Gates of Paradise,” L9460; 
and “The Prince of Peace,” L9461. 

The fortunate possessor of these 
extremely rare records comments : 
“The announcement is done by a fe- 
male voice of clear and rich but some- 
what childish timbre. The voice of 
Miss Mann is exceedingly rich and 
well handled, as is evident even on 
these ancients. The discs reproduce, 
I should judge, as well as they ever 
did. Piano accompaniments, very sim- 
ple, but competent.” In all probability 
the announcements were made by 
Miss Mann herself, and the “childisn” 
quality comes from playing the rec- 
ords at the present-day 78 speed, in- 
stead of the 70 or so at which tney 
were recorded. 

far as 1 know . none of Esteila 
Mann’s solo cylinders have turned up. 
But Allen Debus, a Glenview, Illi- 
nois collector, recently sent me a dub- 
bing of an Edison cylinder of “The 
Flowers that Bloom in the Spring,” 
by the Lyric Trio, consisting of Miss 
Mann, John Havens and William F. 
Hooley. At this writing Mr. Kish- 
paugh is planning to have dubbings 
made of the Zon-o-phones to send to 
Miss Mann’s brother, William J. 
Mann of Evansville, Indiana. 

,u T ^F. ehru ^y issue also mentioned 
timt Edison was opening a New York 
ofnee, and the editor commented it 
was to be hoped this would mean an 
end to the inventor’s poor business 
methods, which had made it necessary 
to go past a wilderness of meat mar- 
kets and similar places in West 
Orange before you could find where 
to , bu y Ph° n °graph and some rec- 
ords. The selling methods of Edi- 
son s phonograph division continued 
to be criticized for the 30 years that 
it remained in business. 

In March it was announced that 
Harding had been ill but had recov- 
ered. (He died in 1901). There was 
also a mention of a “quartet provided 
by one voice.” Leon F. Douglas of 
Chicago was making recordings of 

V./Vir 11 ? Leachman, 'the 
24th Ward Politician,’ who was de- 
scribed as the fortunate possessor of 
a voice ranging from bass to first 
tenor, and he has made a number of 
quartet records. The singer puts on 
the cylinder first whatever part he 
im ds easiest for him to sing, then 
sings second, third and fourth parts.” 
Leachman was the precursor of Patti 
Paige and other “moderns” who dub 
in more than one voice on a record. 

Photos of famous artists who made 
Betti ni cylinders were shown on pa- 
ges 10 and 11 of the June 1898 issue, 
they included Miss Lizzie B. Bay- 
mond; Miss Dora Valesca Becker: the 
mysterious “Lady X" (photographed 
with her back turned) ; Miss Ger- 
trude Silva; Mile. Lora; Henri M&r- 
teau; Emilio de Gogorza; Yvette Grull- 
bert; Signor Campanari; Signor Al- 
berto de Bassoni; Miss Marie Engle; 
Hans KronoJd, the famous ‘cellist’: 
Signor Tomaso Salvini; Mrae. 
sa) Chalia; Sarah Bernhardt: Signor 
L. Fregoli; Mrae. Clementine de Ve- 

a r Di0: Siffnor Dante Del Papa; 
Mile. L. de Brelor; Pol Plancon; Mme. 
Torriani; Mme. Bejane; Mme. fc>tra- 
kosch, and Mme. F. Saville— the lat- 
ter apparently the light opera singer 
Florence Saville. There was also a 
(Continued on page 56) 
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large photo of of G, Bettini and a 
larger one of his piivate office in the 
Bettini Phonograph Laboratory, New 
York, showing the walls covered with 
photographs of artists. It's still some- 
thing of a puzzle why so few Bettini 
cylinders are found. And what has 
become of all those pictures? 

In July, the Excelsior and Musical 
Phonograph Company advertised rec- 
ords by the Excelsior Quartet (prob- 
ably the Haydn in disguise) ; S. Hol- 
land Dudley, “the King Supreme of 
Record Makers'’ ; Harding's negro 
songs; William F. Hooley, “the fa- 
mous basso, whose records are the 
best in volume of any that have ever 
been made”; and Cal Stewart's Yan- 
kee dialect stories. This issue con- 
tained a poem by Stewart, “My Old 
Yaller Almanac Hangin' on the Kitch- 
en Wall.” The same number had an 
article on a genial gentleman, Fred- 
eric W. Hager, who is still living and 
will eventually be the subject of a 
Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
series. Meanwhile, I’ll quote the rol- 
lowing brief sketch, which accompa- 
nied a photo of Fred wearing a mus- 
tache: 

Frederic W. Hager, the popular 
young bandmaster of Hager's Ameri- 
can Military Band of New York City, 
was born in Susquehanna county, 
Pa., in 1874, and ever since he was 
eight years of age has played the 
violin. He studied under Prof. F. Her- 
mann for several years, after which 
he received a term of free scholar- 
ship at the National Conservatory 
of America. He then studied with 
Carl Heuser, a prominent violinist of 
New York City for three years. Mr. 
Hager has the distinction of being 
the youngest bandmaster of merit in 
New York City, having procured a 
contract to furnish a band for a 
public park when he was but 21 
years of age. This is now in its third 
year and promises to be very suc- 
cessful.. Mr. Hager has recently gone 
into Cb'eV: phonograph field and is at 
present engaged by Messrs. Harms, 
Kaiser and Hagen, and the large sale 
of his band and violin records prove 
that he' will be in great demand this 
season. Among the musicians in his 
phonograph and park band are; A. 
Bade, cornetist, Messrs. Nickell, Rei- 
ter, Mygrant and the justly renown- 
ed cornet virtuoso, John Hazel. 

In July 1898, it was revealed that 
Len .Spencer's brother, Harry, had 
invented for Columbia a new device 
for recording the female voice, which 
was a tough baby in those days to 
catch accurately. Records of “Snow 
Baby" from Sousa’s opera, “The 
Bride Elect,” and “On the Banks of 
the Wabash.” both sung by Minni# 
Emmett, were described as “loud, 
clear and distinct and free from blast 
or screech." Steve Porter, already well 
known as a recording comedian was 
referred to as a member of the Ocean 
Yacht Club of Staten Island. He had 
his own yacht, the Chiquita, 42 feet 
long and with a 14-foot beam. 

Pages 12 and 18 of the July issue 
showed “the galaxy of talent” mak- 
ing Columbia records: Spencer, Gas- 
kin, Quinn, Porter, Fisher, Johnson, 
William F. Denny (a native of Bos- 
ton, well known in vaudeville), 
George P. Watson, Miss Minnie S. 
Emmett (from church choir and 
opera to talking machine), Golden, 


Hunting, Myers, Lowe, Sousa's Grand 
Concert Band, Monsieur B. Begue, 
Wormser, Frederick Hylands (rag- 
time pianist and composer) and Gas- 
man. The article said Lowe had been 
making xylophone records for nine 
years and Ossman banjo solos equal- 
ly long. Of Ossman it added : “When 
he was 12 he got music out of a banjo 
made from a peck measure. He stu- 
died under a violinist and had his 
first professional engagement at the 
age of 15. After winning the cham- 
pionship of the Hudson River (note 
by J. W. — probably by playing on the 
ferry boats), he settled in New York 
in 1878.” This no doubt should be 
1888, as Sylvester Louis Ossman was 
only ten years of age in 1878. 

George Schweinfest, the ad. conti- 
nued, learned to play the violin at the 
age of six. He had been a member 
of the Red Hussar Band. Cal Stewart 
was another Columbia artist; Tom 
Clark was director of the Columbia 
Orchestra; and Roger Harding had 
been long associated with Strakoseh 
and Hess' English Opera Company, 
for which he was choir master, and 
with the Nellie McHenry Company. 


That was as far as I had time to 
copy from The Phonoscope . The next 
time I'm in Washington I'll visit the 
Library of Congress again and try 
to complete the job. 


DOLLOLOGY 

(Continued from page 38) 

riosities, from all over the world, the 
rarest, the tiniest, the most diminu- 
tive dwarf imaginable — Tom Thumb, 
11 years old and only 25 inches high, 
just arrived from England!!!” 

Barnum's clever publicity, with the 
c oope ration of the newspapers, 
brought 3,000 people the very first 
night of Charlie’s entrance into the 
theatrical world. After that fame and 
fortune came to both, for, to add to 
his charm, Charlie became a perfect 
little imitator and never failed to 
bring down the house with his aongs 
and dances. 

In all the key cities along the At- 
lantic Coast wherever the big and 
the little men appeared, money rolled 
into their coffers. Tom's huge suc- 
cess encouraged Barnum to look for 
even broader fields. He decided to 
take Tom to England “to see the 
Queen” and made the departure a 
gala occasion. Ten thousand people 
gathered at the wharf to see them off. 
“Yes,” said Barnum to the eager 
crowd, “I am obeying the orders of 
Her Majesty, the Queen, to bring 
Tom home to England.” Later on he 
found out that it was not so easy 
to gain admission to the court of Eng- 
land and he was almost in despair 
long before the cherished moment ar- 
rived and they actually were ushered 
into the presence of the Queen. 

It was on the Yorkshire , “fastest, 
finest packet afloat” in 1844, that Tom 
learned his favorite song “Life on the 
Ocean Wave” from an admiring crew. 
It took nineteen days to cross, quite 
an achievement in those days. 

How the midget captured the hearts 


of the crowned heads of Europe and 
repeated his success in America and 
later toured the world with his wife 
is charmingly told in “Barnum Pre- 
sents General Tom Thumb” by Alice 
Curtis Desmond. 

The highlight of Tom's career was 
his marriage to a little lady his own 
size, Lavinia Warren, February 10, 
1863. It probably was the biggest 
wedding “little old New York” ever 
saw, attended by such celebrities as 
President Lincoln and his cabinet, 
governors, congressmen, senators, ar- 
my generals and a host of friends and 
admirers. Lavinia's wedding gown of 
tulle and satin, presented by Barnum, 
costs $50 a yard. Presents were show- 
ered upon them. Two thousand pieces 
of an eighty-pound wedding cake were 
distributed to friends. Lavinia kept 
her piece for forty-three years, long 
after Tommie had been gathered to 
his forebears. His earthly exist- 
ence ended on July 15, 1883, in his 
forty-sixth year, and he was buried 
with great ceremony at Mountain 
Grove Cemetery, a cemetery that 
Barnum had helped to create, in 
Bridgeport, Conn. There one may see 
on top of a high monument the small 
likeness of Tom Thumb, little in 
stature but big in heart and brain. 
A glimpse of his character may be 
seen in a note which he wrote when 
he was but nine years old: “I adore 
my Creator and know that He is good 
us all. He has given me a small 
body, but I believe he has not con- 
tracted my heart, nor brain, nor soul.” 
Few people now living were among 
the ten thousand who attended his 
funeral, but he has become an Amer- 
ican legend that never will die. 

Fo.‘ Infm-marion on Charles Sherwood Stratton 
T am Indebted to Alice Curtis Desmond's hook. 
''Bannim Presents Genoral Tom Thumb.” Published 
t"* Mn^Aflllnn- Co,. "Now York, 


* * * 


The Dollmakers Guild is holding a 
Popularity Contest at the Henry 
Whitfield House in Guilford, Conn., 
from July 1st to Labor Day. 


ANTIQUE 
AUGTI0N SALE 

Sat., Apr. 16, 10 AM (CDT) 

Armory - Goshen, Indiana 

Colored Glass, China, Lamps, 
Furniture, Lustre, Brass, 
Copper, Primitives, Etc. 

Write for complete Sale Bill 

JOE KRAMER & SON 

703 Emerson St. Goshen, Ind. 

Not Responsible for Accidents 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


Ed Smalle 

Part 1 

By OLIVER R. GRAHAM 
“Guest Conductor” for JIM WALSH. 


A NOTE FROM JIM WALSH. 

In the thirteen years I have 
been writing Favorite Pioneer* Rec- 
ording Artists , this is the first 
time I have used an article by 
anyone other than myself. How- 
ever, Oliver Graham has done such 
an excellent job of interviewing 
his friend and neighbor, Ed Smalle, 
and recording the comedian’s col- 
orful life story, that I am glad to 
present the material as he wrote 
it, with occasional slight changes 
and comments of by own. This ar- 
ticle has Mr. Smalle’s approval, 
and he says he thinks Oliver Gra- 
ham has done a “fine and dandy” 
job — an opinion in which I concur. 

A few months from now I expect 
to present the work of another 
“guest conductor.” Tony Altami- 
rano, a young record collector liv- 
ing in Montebello, California, is 
preparing a biography of his inti- 
mate friends, the famous Duncan 
Sisters, Rosetta and Vivian, which 
I am sure I shall have pleasure in 
presenting to you and which you 
will enjoy reading. 


“Just because I could sing ‘do do 
deo,’ play the piano a little and make 
funny noises, my wife, our two chil- 
dren and I had two trips to Europe. 
What do you think of that ? ” 

With these words Ed Smalle began 
to discuss his career in the recording, 
music and radio industries. “Do-do- 
deo” certainly paid off in a big way, 
for Ed made records for nearly every 
company of the acoustic and early 
electric recording eras as a vocalist 
in his own right, one of a duet team, 
as a member of a group or as an 
accompanist. Later, he rose to prom- 
inence as an arranger and teacher. 

Edwin James Smalle (pronounced 
SMALLEY, but no “y”, please), is 
the youngest of a family of five chil- 
dren. Son of James and Mary Smalle, 
Ed was born November 3, 1887, at 
Eustis Street, near Dudley, Roxbury, 
Mass. His father, a building contrac- 
tor, was the only member of the fam- 
ily to show any traces of musical 
ability — and his activities were con- 
fined to a jew’s harp. 

However, there was to be music 
in the family, for when the Small es 

VIOLINS 


VIOLIN, John Bapt. Schweitzer, Ger- 
many, 1813. Repaired in London, 1909, 
no hair in bow, American Art Guitar, 
three in one, American Music Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Sheet Music Lesson. Both 
$45., each. Both pieces fine condition.— 
Jim Thompson, Texas Indian Museum, 
Waelder, Texas. my3886 


moved to Maplewood, Mass., Ed was 
a boy soprano in the church choir. 
This was around 1900, and Ed, now 
about 13 years of age, began to stu- 
dy piano. At the prevailing rate of 
35 cents per lesson, his piano teacher, 
Miss Mary Conway, surely earned 
her pay, for Ed recalls: 

“Many’s the time I’d say ‘Mama, 
look at the others playing outside. 
How about - and she’d reply: 
‘There’s nothing to stop you — AFTER 
you’ve finished your lesson!” 

So the games with the boys, and 
the turtles, small snakes and toads 
that Ed collected had to wait. But 
the effects weren’t serious, for he 
leauned to be a good hand in a foot- 
ball game — until a collision with an 
opposing team member caused a large 
cut near an eye. The cut required 
several stitches to close, whereupon 
football lost favor. 

The music lessons continued for 
three years. By that time Ed was 
playing well enough to accompany 
one of his brothers who liked to sing 
popular songs. This was when Ed 
decided to hum along too, then to 
harmonize 'and find little musical ob- 
bligatos. Local clubs heard of their 
talent and engaged them to sing and 
play. 

In 1902 Ed graduated from gram- 
mar school and, after a few months 
of high school, decided to go to work. 
His eldest brother was a buyer for 
a shoe firm, and Ed thought he’d 
like to learn the business. However, 
the music implanted by Miss Conway 
was beginning to bud, and Ed’s mu- 
sical education was continuing — from 
the school of hard experience, featur- 
ing observation and the questioning 
of teachers and musicians. Ed’s fa- 
vorite lunch time hang-out was the 
Old South Music store on Washing- 
ton Street in Boston, where Joe 
McCarthy (who later wrote the mu- 
sical score for “Rio Rita”) was dem- 
onstrating songs. One day the reg- 
ular pianist didn’t appear, and Ed 
stepped in. Mr. McCarthy offered him 
a salary of $7 per week — an increase 
of $4, with the added inducement of 
shorter hours, when compared with 
the shoe clerk position. Later, McCar- 
thy went to New York City, and Ed 
was out of the music business — at 
least temporarily. 

II Ed Marries and Goes to New York. 

His First Record 

On September 28, 1908, in a church 
in Providence, R. I., Ed took for his 
wife Maude Ruddick of Medford, 
Mass. This union was blessed with 
two children, Edwin Jr., and Gertrude, 
now Mrs. Gertrude Wallace. The hap- 
py family was living in Boston when 


LO! Mr. McCarthy returned, very en- 
thusiastic about New York City. He 
offered Ed a job paying $26 a week 
if he would go there. So quite in the 
manner of the story book heroes of 
Horatio Alger Jr., the famous author 
of boys’ stories who was bom in Re- 
vere, Mass., only a few miles from 
Ed’s birthplace, the Smalles went to 
New York to seek their fortune. One 
day in 1914 Ed and his family left 
by boat for the big town. Ed says: 

“We arrived one dark, gloomy day 
and landed in lower New York City. 
It was in the fish market district 
and the street cleaners- hadn’t been 
around. You know what first impres- 
sions are. We lived in New York 27 
years, and it took us the first ten 
years to get to like it!” 

Ed’s first job was teaching in Har- 
ry Von Tilzeris music publishing stu- 
dios. Here he met and taught the 
new Von Tilzer songs to stage and 
recording artists, among them A1 Jol- 
son, Fanny Brice, Eddie Cantor, Fred 
Astaire and his sister Adele (who 
later married an English nobleman), 
the Duncan Sisters, Collins and Har- 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY, SELL or trad© mechanical 
pianos, Hurdya Gurdys, Calliopes, Band 
Organs, Rolls, Write — R. C. Lambert, 

Monticello, Iowa. d 120001 

WANTED: Old Model Disc or Cylinder 
Phonographs with outside horns. Old 
small disc or cyHnder records, phono- 
graph catalogs, reproducers, horns, 
parts, etc. Send stamp for our Wonted- 
for sale list. — A Nugent, Jr.. 12 North 

Third, Rich mond, Va. Je3296 

WILL PAY CASH for Cylinder Phono- 
graphs and Records, Also Horn type 
Phonographs and anything pertaining 
to early phonographs. Write. — Pollard. 
4109 Soquel Dr. Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Je36 14 

WANTED: Hand roller organs, such 
as concert, Chautauqua, Clarion, etc., 
music boxes, old phonos, — coin operated 
preferred. Private collector. — Neumann 
Miller, 436 W. Colorado Blvd., Glendale 

4, Calif. my3844 

WANTED: Old phonographs, upright 
and table models. Phonograph Record 
Catalogues, Literature, before 1927. Old 
popular piano rolls. State price and con- 
dition. No bids.— D. Miller, Box 392, 
Long Beach, Calif. je3084 

EDISON PHONO (Cylinder) 90 records, 
small organ. Dolls. Souv. Spoons, Fans, 
Hat pins, calendars, costumes. Post 
cards for sale. -Lists 10c. — Florence Nel- 
son, 161$ Buys, Rt. 2, Muskegon, Mich. 

Je300 4 

FREE L I ST of Catalogs, opera, and 
record oddities.— C. Haines, „ Box 1442, 

Reading. Pa. je3422 

ARMSTRONG Player Piano Co. has 
bellows cloth, tubing, leather. New 88 
note roHs, $1.00. — 22 S. Vassar, Wichita 

8, Kansas, apl26111 

FOR SALE: Electric coin operated 
"Electrotone" with keyboard. Reason- 
able. — 'Mrs. Isabelle Sardelli, 3720 6th St., 
Goodview, Winona, Minn. myl441 
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lan, Henry Burr, Hany Macdonough, 
Ada Jones, Len Spencer, Vernon Dal- 
hart, Gerald Macy, Dick Robertson, 
June Havoc, Van and Schenk, John 
Charles Thomas and Billy Murray. 
They liked to come to the studio, for 
Ed played piano in any key to 9 uit 
the artist, and could hum the har- 
mony. 

One day in 1919 Billy Murray came 
to the studio to learn Harry Von Til- 
zer’s “I Aint’en Got’en No Time to 
Have the Blues,” and Ed sang along 
with him. Billy said: “I like that — and 
if I like it, Mr. Edison should like 
it!” Thereupon the two of them re- 
hearsed a bit, and went to the Edi- 
son studio at 79 Fifth Avenue to 
make a trial recording. There they 
found a room with a piano in one 
comer, and in the opposite corner 
was a sheet of burlap with a hole 
ripped in it. Protruding from this hole 
was a horn, hung face high. Ed had 
to strike a note on the piano to get 
the proper key, and run to join Billy 
in the opposite corner, after which 
they sang unaccompanied, cheek to 
cheek, into the hoi'n. In less than 
five minutes after the test recording 
was heard, they were told to report 
the following day for recording with 
full orchestration. 

This represented the opening door 
for Ed’s recording career. Besides 
Edison, Ed made records for Victor, 
Columbia, Brunswick, Domino, Cameo, 
Emerson, Okeh and other recording 
companies, in the capacity of arrang- 
er-accompanist and vocalist. 

Note by Jim Walsh. — I interrupt 
Oliver Graham’s narrative to say that 
although this duet, the only one Ed 
ever made with Billy Murray for Edi- 
son, no doubt was his first record- 
ing experience, he and Billy also sang 
“I Aint’en Got’en No Time To Have 
The Blues” for at least two other 
companies, Victor and Path6, and the 
Victor record was issued before the 
Edison. The Victor, No. 18593, came 
out in September, 1919, coupled with 
"Take Me to the Land of Jazz,” sung 
by the late Marion Harris. The sup- 
plement writer said: “Something ab- 
solutely new! You never before heard 
anything like “I Ain’ten Got’en No 
Time to Have the Blues,” by Andrew 
B. Sterling and Harry Von Tilzer. It 
is an ‘eccentric’ humorous number in 
which certain jazz effects have crept 
into both music and words — the sud- 
den halting of the rhythm, the quaint 
rhyming, the quality of style peculiar 
to Billy Murray and his new team- 
mate, Ed Smalle.” 

The Edison record, No. 50572, is- 
sued in October, had “I’m Not Jea- 
lous (But I Just Don’t Like It”), 
sung by Billy Murray and Rachel 
Grant (Gladys Rice) on the other 
side. It also was dubbed on Blue Am- 
berol Cylinder 3799. On the Pathe 
(22124) Billy and Ed sang two du- 
ets, “I Aint’en — ” and “Oh, How She 
Can Sing.” The Edison was the best 
of the three, having better recording 
and containing the complete song. 
Murray and Smalle also made “Oh, 
How She Can Sing” for Emerson and 
sang "Open Up, the Golden Gates to 
Dixieland,” on an Aeolian-Vocalion 
vertical cut record. All their duet 
numbers were Von Tilzer songs). 


The free-lance duets of Murray and 
Smalle extended over only a short 
time, for Billy became an exclusive 
Victor artist in 1920. In October that 
year their second Victor duet, “The 
Dardanella Blues,” appeared and from 
that time all Murray-Smalle duets 
were on Victor records. Meanwhile, 
Ed continued to sing for any com- 
pany that had the price and made 
both solos and duet renditions with 
a number of artists, more especially 
Vernon Dalharfc in the late acoustic 
era and with Johnny Marvin (on Vic- 
tors) after the electric process was 
introduced. In June, 1921, he made 
his debut on the Columbia list under 
the slightly high -fainting name of 
Edwin Smalle. The record, A3394, 
contained “Mary and John” and “No- 
body’s Rose.” The supplement said: 
“Edwin Smalle, new Columbia tenor, 
shows on his first Columbia record 
just what real song hits are.”) 

Ill Origin of The Revelers. 

In 1925 a quartet known as the 
Shannon Four was making records for 
Victor and other companies. When or- 
ganized in 1917 the foursome con- 
sisted of Charles Hart, first tenor; 
Harvey Hindermeyer, second tenor; 
Elliott Shaw, baritone, and Wilfred 
Glenn (the organizer), bass. _ Hinder- 
meyer was succeeded by Lewis James 
a year later, and in 1924 Hart dropped 
out, to study operatic singing in Ger- 
many. His place was taken by Frank- 
lyn Baur. Previously, Ed Smalle had 
made arrangements for the Quixy 
Four, a vaudeville cpuartet, and Ed- 
die* Kang of the Victor! Company 
heard them and liked Ed’s humming 
and vocal tricks. The result was that 
late in 1925 the quartet became a 
quintet with Smalle as arranger and 
accompanist, and the name was 
changed to The Revelers, although 
the quartet continued to sing as the 
Shannons when recording “standard” 
numbers. Their initial record, the 
first of the jazz vocal type, was is- 
sued by Victor in November, 1925. 
It was 19775, “Collegiate” and “I’m 
Gonna Charleston Back to Charles- 
ton.” 

James E. Richardson, the Victor 
supplement writer, said: 

“Ever hear high-speed dance rec- 
ords by a vocal male quintet? Maybe; 
we’ll wager though, you never heard 
any like these two. ‘Collegiate’ is 
sung in a version unfamiliar to some 
of you — but we should like to hear 
the average player rattle a banjo, as 
fast as these five artists vocalize. 
You can dance in quick time if your 
fee-t and your wits are nimble enough, 
or you can dance sedately in half 
time. Most of us listen amazed; for 
the only accompaniment to these voi- 
ces is the piano. It is easy enough to 
think at moments that a whole or- 
chestra is booming and clanging be- 
hind. These records almost form & 
new class of music — we might call it 
jazz-display choral singing.” 


Talk happiness. The world is 
sad enough without your woes. 
— Orison Swett Ma/rden 


The first Revelers record was rath- 
er weakly recorded and was only 
moderately successful, but the sec- 
ond, announced in February, 1926, 
was a sensation. That was the month 
in which Victor discontinued its large 
monthly supplement and began to is- 
sue a four-page folder. The front 
page was devoted to a cartoon of five 
Negroes singing and playing, with 
the cutline, “Ask To Hear Dinah.” 
A footnote said, “ ‘Dinah,’ is a jewel 
of close harmony by The Revelers. 
For sheer beauty, harmony and rea- 
lism, no record in its class can be 
compared with it.” The number was 
19796 and the other side was “Oh, 
Miss Hannah.” This disc launched The 
Revelers on a fabulously successful 
career. 

In spite of The Revelers’ success, 
keeping a first tenor was a hard 
job. After Baur left, Charles Harri- 
son, Frank Luther and Frank Parker 
all sang in the organization, but not 
for a great length of time. Around 
1927, when the time came again to 
find a new top tenor, the Revelers 
heard of a saxophone player, then ap- 
pearing in the Roxy Theater, who 
was said to have a good voice. James 
Melton was the find this time. In- 
cidentally, although the name of The 
Revelers appeared only on Victor 
records, the group performed for Co- 
lumbia as the Singing Sophomores 
and for Brunswick as The Merry- 
makers. 

IV Adventures Abroad 

A man in a London hospital heard 
the recording of “Dinah” and, being 
a showman, knew a good thing when 
he heard it. He made arrangements, 
and soon the group, including Ed, his 
wife and family, embarked for Eng- 
land and an engagement at the Prin- 
ce’s Cafe on Piccadilly and at the^ Pal- 
ladium. On the way over, an incident 
occurred that shows well Ed Smalle’s 
good nature and kindness: 

It seems a special performance for 
the benefit of the Seamans’ Fund is 
held each trip while at sea. The Rew- 
elers were asked to perform, but one 
of the members was a bit out of 
sorts and not in the mood to enter- 
tain. Things looked gloomy, and as 
evening approached fog set in to 
make matters worse. When enter- 
tainment time came ’round, Ed Smalle 
was at the piano giving a perform- 
ance of his own, with the ship’s fog 
hom for company. Ed had found the 
horn was timed to blow every so 
often, so his own numbers were timed 
to the hom. When it sounded the per- 
formance halted and the guests ap- 
plauded. 

While the group was playing at the 
Prince’s Cafe in London, the present 
Duke of Windsor (then the Prince 
of Wales) and his brother Prince Al- 
bert, and Princess Elizabeth, who 
were then the Duke and Duchess of 
York, heard the act. It wasn’t long 
before Ed and the rest of the group 
were called on to give what amounted 
to a command performance at the 
Palace of St. James. Ed was at the 
Prince of Wales’ right hand during 
the reception, and Fred Astaire’s sis- 
ter, Adele, was at the left. During 
(Continued on page 28) 
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“Who Played Poker with Pocahontas 
When John Smith Went Away.” One 
that sounds equally as good, but 
which I have not heard is "I Sent 
My Wife to the Thousand Isles” on 
A2021. 

Occasionally there have been songs 
which the major companies have as- 
signed to their highest priced talent. 
Perhaps the classic example of this 
is the “Argentines, the Portuguese, 
and the Greeks,” which was recorded 
for Pathe by Jack Norworth, for Col- 
umbia by Nora Bayes, for Emerson 
by Eddie Cantor, and for Victor by 
the Duncan Sisters. A similar hap- 
pening occurred with the fine ballad 
“A Broken Doll.” Jolson did a beauti- 
ful job with this for Columbia. An- 
other ex-Dockstader star, the great 
Manuel Romain recorded it for Edi- 
son, and Nora Bayes recorded it for 
Victor. These three readings of the 
same number a/re so good that I think 
collectors should strive to find a place 
for all of them in their collections. 

__ Although . the .aforementioned- Col- 
umbia supplement suggests that each 
Jolson record was a big seller, this is 
not necessarily true. Columbia sales 
figures are not available, but many 
of Jolson’s pre- World War I waxings 
are rather uncommon. A1366 is very 
rare and very few of the other early 
numbers seem to have sold in large 


quantities. I am inclined to agree 
with Jim Walsh that Columbia back- 
ed Jolson’s sides with other artists 
starting in 1916 to boost sales of this 
very expensive singer. And yet this 
argument hai’dly holds true a few 
years later. From the number of rec- 
ords turned in to Salvation Army 
stores and other outlets I am sure that 
Jolson must have been one of Col- 
umbias biggest attractions in the 
1918-22 period. Even today, when the 
Jolson interest is so strong, his rec- 
ords from these years often lie a- 
round for weeks with no one picking 
them up. When Gertrude Heyman 
and A1 McRea (HOBBIES advertis- 
ers) list Jolson items at fifty cents 
they almost always are Columbia 
records of post World War I vintage. 

All things considered, many of Jol- 
son *s most important sides come from 
his association with Columbia. When 
he left that company the competition 
with radio was already beginning to 
cut deeply into record sales and Col- 
umbia -was 'already in bad "financial ~ 
straits. It appears that 'his 1923 re- 
leases are much more uncommon than 
those of a year or two earlier. In 
any case he switched to Brunswick in 
1924 and he made a wise move, for 
it is known that Brunswick was the 
only record company to show profit 
in that year. Next month I shall dis- 
cuss these records. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 26) 

the evening, the Prince sat on the 
bench with Ed and sang Cole Porter 
songs. Then he played the drums 
while Ed manipulated the piano. Ed 
was told then that the Prince didn’t 
want to become King of England. In 
his words: “Those were some of the 
finest people Pve ever met. You know, 
it takes a truly nice person to make 
a truly BIG person.” 

While in London the group also 
played at the Palladium, the Silver 
Slipper night club and at the Bath 
Club. Ed had the distinction of being 
the first American to broadcast a ra- 
dio program beamed at the United 
States, This was on July 4, 1927, and 
was a 15-minute stint for N.B.C. 
During the visit to England, the 
group made many recordings for Vic- 
tor’s English- affiliate^ His— Master’s - 
Voice. Ed also made several solo rec- 
ords. 

From London, Ed and his family 
flew to Paris. “Boy, was I airsick!” 
Ed recalls. “The only happy passen- 
ger was a gentleman who was eq- 
uipped with a bottle. He was feeling 
fine — but he made the rest of us much 
worse. Gene Austin, his wife and 
his pet bear had already flown to 
Paris, and when we arrived it was 
November 2, Mrs. Austin’s birthday. 

I hadn’t recovered from the trip, but 
of course it was necessary that we 
celebrate the happy event, so we went 
out, anyway. After midnight, it was 
no longer Mrs, Austin’s birthday, but 
by then it was November 3, my own 
birthday, and so the celebration con- 
tinued. We saw Paris all night, had 
a hearty breakfast, and when we fi- 
nally turned in at 7 a.m., I never 
felt better.” During their stay on the 
Continent, Ed and his folks visited 
many places. “I liked Switzerland 
best,” Ed reports, “but you had to 
pay attention to your daily program 
of activities. It would be quite warm 
in the valley, but if you went far 
into the mountains, overcoats were in 
order.” 

On returning to England, the act 
was again engaged at the Prince’s 
Cafe. Ed was much pleased one night 
to receive a program on the margin 
of which was written: “So glad to 
see you again — even better than be- 
fore.” It was signed by Albert and 
Elizabeth, who later became King and 
Queen of England. Ed met several 
other American show folk, including 
Nora Bayes and Lew Leslie, as well 
as the French sensation, Maurice Che- 
valier. Today’s Queen of England was 
a baby then, being wheeled outside 
Marlborough House in a carriage^ 

— 0 — 

The Emperor Theophilus, who died 
in 842, was a gr_eat_ builder and.lover _ 
of the arts. He once had skillful 
mechanics construct a gold tree over 
his throne and on the branches were 
numerous birds which were made to 
sing by clock-work while two gold 
lions at the foot of the tree joined 
in with roars. 



FOR SALE: 


Stewart Chick ering Pianoforte 

Mahogany and rosewood inlaid in good 
condition. Made at Boston, Mass. c. 1823 

Write for further information 

MRS. MARY E. BOYLE 

14 Orchard Terrace 

Leominster, Massachusetts 

myp 


“A FRIEND INDEED” 

That’s what your collector friends will call you when they 
receive the gift card from us informing them that you have 
subscribed for HOBBIES in their name. 

Each issue they receive will remind them of your friend- 
ship, because HOBBIES is a practical gift that will give them 
more pleasure in collecting. 

Fill out the blank below and mail it with your remittance 
of $3.50 to HOBBIES, 1006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
5, Illinois. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Ed Smalle 


V Ed Goes Into Radio 

When Ed returned to the United 
States, he found that radio was in 
the process of taking over the rec- 
ord business. Although he kept on 
making "platters,” the record busi- 
ness was in a deep recession and ra- 
dio was growing by leaps and bounds. 
The tenor-comedian had made rec- 
ords with many artists, with the Rev- 
elers'. Victor version of "Dinah” be- 
ing the most popular. It became ap- 
parent that the old adage, "If you 
can't beat 'em, join 'em” was good 
advice. "Deke” Aylesworth, then pres- 
ident of the National Broadcasting 
Company, heard Ed and his group 
and signed them for radio. 

At that time, NBC had two net- 
works— WEAF. the Red, and WJZ, 
the Blue. Both were at 711 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, on the same 
floor of the same building. Ed used 
to do a program for Forhan's Tooth- 
paste with Vaughn De Leath, "the 
first lady of radio,” then step across 
the hall and do another for Champ- 
-ion Spark Plugs with Gus Haenschen 
and his orchestra. His friends used 
to wonder how he moved from sta- 
tion to station so quickly. 

It wasn't long before Ed was 
swamped with radio commitments, all 
on major networks. On CBS he was 
with Phil Baker seven years (Ed 
Smalle's Seven G's). He did programs 
for Eveready Batteries, Pure Oil, 
Dodge Motor Cars, Silvertown Tires, 
Sam Lanin's I p a n a Troubadours 
(with Dick Robertson), Whelan Drug 



A photo of Ed Smalle, taken during his 
visit to England 


( Continued from the May Issue ) 

Part 2 

By OLIVER R. GRAHAM 
"Guest Conductor” for JIM WALSH. 

Stores, Lucky Strike, the Roxy ai res 
and Castoria and, with his Fur Trap- 
pers, for I. J. Fox. Besides this, he 
made musical arrangements for Paull- 
Pioneer Music, Robbins Music and 
others, and did records, radio and 
personal appearances with "Jerry” 
Macy, Vernon Dalhart, the Leaders 
Trio and the Eton Boys. It certainly 
kept him on the go. 

In November, 1933, Variety said: 
"Ed Smalle's Leaders handle pops and 
the familiar classics in extraordinary 
manner, backing it up with novelty 
instrumental simulations that sound 
uncannily like the real thing. The 
group featured Dick Ballou, Ed Ellin- 
son, Glen Cross, with Smalle at the 
piano.” A little later the New York 
American commented: "The Leaders, 
NBC trio, are now making arrange- 
ments which will allow them to make 
a tour of all the key vaudeville ci- 
ties of the South.” 

From the New York Post of De- 
cember 16th we learn that "Ed Smal- 
le's Leaders Trio has been signed to 
make a series of recordings for broad- 
cast purposes in England, Ireland, 
Australia and Canada.” The Decem- 
ber 23 New York American reported: 
“Ed Smalle's Vagabond Glee Club has 
been renewed for 13 additional weeks 
on CBS' 7- Star Review, with Jane 
F roman and Erno Rapee's Orches- 
tra.” On the same day the Mirror re- 
ported, "The Leaders have been 
signed for a local program on Sta- 
tion WTIC, Hartford.” Ed and his 
group were with Ted Lewis and his 
Old Gold Concert at this time, and 
they also joined the Travelers Hours 
from WTIC. 

In January, 1934, the Leaders made 
a group of recordings for the Eng- 
lish Recording Company, called 
"Americana, 1900-1934.” This fea- 
tured famous American songs such as 
"Sweet Adeline” and "Down By The 
Old Mill Stream.” This pace continued 
through 1935 — programs, arrange- 
ments, vocalists, appearances, accom- 
paniments, records and benefits. Here 
is a letter of thanks to Ed, dated No- 
vember 22, 1935; 

"Dear Mr. Smalle; As chairman of 
the New York Committee of the Will 
Rogers Memorial Fund, I want you 
to know how much we appreciate 
your cooperation with ns in our broad- 
cast of Thursday evening, November 
21st. The 7 G voices were the high- 
1 ight of the program and we have 
had no end of fine comment on the 
unusual and beautiful numbers they 
gave. Mr. Berger has told me of 
your fine spirit in offering this tal- 
ent, and I want you to know that 
I personally appreciate your coopera- 


tion with him. Yours very truly, H. 
E. Talbott, Chairman, NYC Commit- 
tee.” 

Also during 1935, the Frim Sisters, 
an Ed Smalle "find,” were signed by 
Lucky Strike, and Ed and his group 
were in the film, "Radio Nuts,” di- 
rected by Johnny Walker. In. 1936, 
Ed and his choral group replaced the 
Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra on 
a series of programs sponsored by a 
group of bankers and the CBS net- 
work. Ferde Grofe directed the 30- 
piece orchestra. And Ed became a 
poet as witness the following written 
July 20, 1936: 

ROMANCE, 1936 
Show me that life 
Can surely mean 
More than a deadly 
Gray routine. 

Break down the boredom, 
Smash the bars, 

Show me the pathway 
To the stars. 

And when the game 
Becomes a bore, 

Show me, young lady 
Any door. 

Ed and his company made several 
short films for Warner Brothers, with 
June Allyson and Betty Hutton, and 
at the year's end, 1936, were busy 
doing the vocal sound tracks for a 
Warner short musical feature with 
the Priesser Sisters and David Men- 
doza's Orchestra. 

The New York World Telegram of 
Saturday, January 30, 1937, tells us; 
“The Revelers return to old promi- 
nence. After a lapse of four polls the 
Revelers have climbed back into first 
place in the editors' estimation. The 
quintet won the first of these polls 
and hovered between second and 
fourth for the next four. The Revel- 
ers now have undisputed possession 
of first place in the editors' estima- 
tion.” Nick Kenny healined on Fri- 
day, January 31, 1936: “Ed Smalle 
is Talk of Radio Row.” 

VI End >of Big Time Career 

On and on . . . and then . . . New 
York throat. Overwork and tension 
found their prey; Ed was ill. He 
went to his summer home in Charles- 
ton, Rhode Island, to rest. Each time 
he tried to return to New York his 
affliction grew worse. "Finally-” Ed 
says, " I had to give up. I cut all 
relations as cleanly as possible in the 
city and retired to Charleston, I 
thought, to die. For two years I was 
in bed. Medicines, doctors, specialists 
. . . and the money saved over the 
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years was gone.” So in 1940, Ed 
turned to Westerly, Rhode Island, 
rather than risk his health in New 
York again, and began teaching pia- 
no and other musical instruments. 

The results of Ed's efforts may 
best be found in an item from the 
Westmiy Sun of March 26, 1946: 

“Local music lovers today are still 
extolling the debut last Sunday of 
Andy DeRocco's Orchestra, a teen-age 
outfit that surprised and pleased near- 
ly 200 dancers at the Calabrese Hall 
with their renditions of popular num- 
bers. Although they have played at 
the weekly YMCA dances and at a 
number of weddings and parties, the 
Sunday appearance was their official 
public debut and the youngsters took 
it right in stride. Their well planned 
numbers had the throng hugging the 
bandstand continuously. In fact, on 
several occasions it had to be forced 
back to allow room for dancing as 
the interested spectators crowded onto 
the floor to watch the youngsters 
move through the numbers. 

“The orchestra was organized three 
months ago by Ed Smalle, who has 
all the boys for pupils, and since then 
they have progressed rapidly. Smalle* 
who remains in the background, han- 
dling all the details, plays the piano 
and gives the youngsters the poise 
and confidence essential to a top notch 
band. 

“Perhaps the most outstanding fea- 
ture of the new group, aside from 
the fact that they all exhibit skill in 
their work, is their ages. The oldest 
member of the outfit, first trumpeter 
Arthur Guarino, is 17, while the lead- 
er, Andy DeRocco, saxophonist and 
clarinet virtuoso, composer and mu- 
sic arranger, is 16. In the rhythm sec- 
tion young Ronnie Gardiner, 13 years 
old, beats out the drums. . . . Rapidly 
building a musical library to meet 
the demands of the dancing public, 
the young organization features a spe- 
cialty, an original composition by De- 
Rocco called ‘The Squirrel Hunters' 
Ball.' This is a snappy jive number 
that is becoming increasingly popular 
wherever the youngsters appear. The 
nine piece orchestra includes four 
saxophones* three trumpets, a piano, 
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and drums. The group does not spe- 
cialize in hot numbers alone, but ar- 
ranges its evening's work to satisfy 
all dancers.” 

Since the foregoing “story” was 
written, Ed has had many new stu- 
dents and made many new friends. 
When the Westerly radio station, 
WERI, went on the air in 1947, Ed 
was on hand with a program of fun 
and songs each day at noon, and he 
still does programs from time to time. 

Ed and Mrs. Smalle now live at 
94 High Street, Westerly. Ed is very 
active with his teaching and vari- 
ous musical activities. Mrs. Smalle is 
a hook-rug enthusiast, and some of 
her creations prove her to be an ar- 
tist of high degree. 

When I asked Ed for some anec- 
dotes of his recording career, he told 
me: “I lost my big scrapbook, and 
all I have is a few items that I put 
together at a later date. Of course, 
many things happened that are amus- 
ing when I look back, although they 
weren't so funny at the time. I re- 
call Vernon Dalhart, my wife and I 
were making a tour through the 
South, and we were traveling by car. 
Mrs. Dalhart, who died a couple of 
years ag-o (Dalhart died September 
15* 1948), was with us and she was, 
shall we say, on the plump side. One 
day, on entering the car, her foot 
went right through the floor boards — 
what a time we had! Another time 
I was over at Victor with the Revel- 
ers, and the recording manager, Ed- 
die King, sent word that Paul White- 
man, recording in another studio, 
wanted a fellow who could sing with 
an English accent. The song was 
‘Every Street is Canal Street in Ven- 
ice.' This was my first, and LAST, 
vocal chorus with the Whiteman Or- 
chestic. I really don't see how they 
had the nerve to release it, it was 
that terrible. (Note by Jim Walsh — 
I cannot find that this record ever 
was issued). And at another Revelers 
session, on a Gershwin tune, I sang 
the tenor part (Jimmy Melton was ill 
that day), and I never heard anyone 
make a comment, so it must have 
been O. K ” 

VII Ed Smalle's Recordings, 

It is impossible to make a complete 
compilation of records by Ed Smalle* 
for there are too many recording- 
companies involved, too many groups 
and too many selections. However, in 
the 1928 Columbia catalog, the fol- 
o'-'mg electric recordings are listed: 

No. 506D, “Oh Lovey, Be Mine”/ 
Roll 'Em, Girls”; 579D “My Bundle of 
Love”/“Gimme a Little Kiss, Will Ya, 
Huh?" 661D, “The Pump Song”/Ka- 
tinka"; 711D, “Whadda Ya Say We 
Get Together ?”/“ Cross Your Heart” 
(duets with Vaughn De Leath) ; and 
G86D, “Meet Me in Old Philly. Billy”/ 
“Out in the New Mown Hay” (duets 
with Jerry Macy). 

It is possible to give a complete list 
of Ed's Victor duets with the late 
Billy Murray, who died in August, 
1954. The pair's duet association last- 
ed for six years, their first record 
being issued in September, 1929, and 
the last in October, 1935. Only their 
final offering, “Dear Old Backyard 
Days” and “It's Just That Feeling 
for Home,” was electrically recorded. 
Billy and Ed's partnership ended 


about the time Ed became active in 
tl Revelers' varied undertakings. In 
1927 Murray had lost so much of his 
popularity that Victor didn't renew 
his contract, and Johnny Marvin, then 
a rising young star, became the duet 
associate of both Ed .Smalle and 
Aileen Stanley, with whom Billy had 
previously sung. 

Here is the complete Victor Mur- 
ray- Smalle list: 

18593, I Ain't'en Got'en No Time 
to Have the Blues/Take Me to the 
Land of Jazz (Marion Harris) ; 18688, 
Dardanella Blues/Swanee (Peerless 
Quartet) ; 18704, I've Got the A-B-C-D 
Blues/Sally Green, the Village Vamp 
(Murray) ; 18810* Humpty, Dumpty/ 
In the Old Town Hall (Murray) ; 
18830, Ten Little Fingers and Ten 
Little Toes/When Francis Dances 
With Me (the last duet by Ada Jones 
and Billy Murray) ; 18918, Kicky- 
Koo/Sleepy Little Village Where the 
Dixie Cotton Grows; 18959, Yankee 
Doodle Blues/ Childhood Days (Amer- 
ican Quartet) ; 18982, Homesick/ (You 
Tell Her — I Stutter (Murray) ; 19006, 
Toot, Toot, Tootsie, Goodbye/Carolina 
in the Morning (American Quartet) ; 
19095, That Old Gang of Mine/Hi 
Le, Hi Lo; 19144, My Sweetie Went 
Away/I'm a Lonesome Cry Baby (Ai- 
leen Stanley); 19188, Oh! How She 
Lied to Me/ What Do You Do Sun- 
day, Mary? (American Quartet) ; 
19240, Chili Bom Bom/Happy and 
Go Lucky in My Old Kentucky Home: 
19293* What Does the Pussy Cat 
Mean When She Says Meow? (with 
animal imitations by Steve Porter)/ 
Home in Pasadena; 19442, 'Way Out 
West in Kansas/Go 'Long*, Mule (Ver- 
non Dalhart); 19516, Choo-Choo/I 
Want to See My Tennessee; 19640, 
I Don't Want to Get Married/Titina 
(Murray) ; and 19748, Dear Old Back 
Yard Days/It's Just That Feeling for 
Home. 

(Continued on page 26) 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry "Mac” 
McClintock, Fiddlin' John Carson and 
Moonshine ICate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 

Mateo. Calif. f!23402 

WANTED: Copy International Day 
School Singer by Jas. R. Murry & Wm. 
H. Pontius. Pub. by John Church Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Used in Mansfield, Ohio 
in 1880'$.— Ruth A. Ballard, 1326 South 
Stanislaus St., Stockton 6, Calif. jelG92 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Edison. Victor and Col- 
umbia Phonographs. Hundreds of Cylin- 
der and Disc Records, many rare, hard 
;o find numbers. Send dime for either 
two or four minute cylinder, or Disc 
record list. All three lists for 26c. — Cop- 
pernoH's Antiques, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 

j y3276 

PHONOGRAPHS, Reproducers, records. 
Learn values. For $1.00 I will send you 
23 pictures of valuable phonographs and 
amounts paid for phonographs, parts. 
'Collector of One of the W.rld's Largest 
I'rivuLe Collections of Antique Phono- 
graphs.— Miller's. 1017 Westgnte Road. 

' rthio. jlv304 6 


MUSIC BOXES 


BIRD BOXES and cages with me- 
chanical singing birds, whistling carved 
figures, and 60 different models of music 
boxes for jewel ry or cigarettes. Unusual 
Christmas articles for sale. Repairs. — 
Sponholz. 770 Madison Ave., New York 
21. N. Y. au3065 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 24) 

Billy and Ed also sang the refrain 
in No. 19421, “It Ain’t Gonna Rain 
No More/’ by the International Novel- 
ty Orchestra, combined with “The 
Hayseed Rag,” by the Dizzy Trio. And 
it may be of interest as an antiquar- 
ian to note that Compton Mackenzie, 
the novelist who edits the English rec- 
ord publication, The Gramophone, in 
an 1924 issue pronounced “My Swee- 
tie Went Away” to be the best comic 
record of the past six months. In 
England, the HMV company coupled 
it with “I’ve Got the ‘Yes, We Have 
No Bananas' Blues,” by Belle Baker. 

As has been mentioned before- 
many Smalle records were made for 
Brunswick, Domino, Cameo, Emerson, 
Edison and other companies as well 
as for Victor and Columbia, and with 
many groups. A great many of these 
records are still pleasing due to the 
skill and artistry shown in the ar- 
rangements. This is especially true of 
the Revelers’ group singing. 

At this point I’ll include a couple 
of notes from Jim Walsh. Jim says 
that Ed jnade duets for Brunswick 
with one of the original “Radio 
Franks,” Frank Bessinger; with Ger- 
ald Macy (Macy and Smalle called 
themselves “The Radio Aces”) ; Dick 
Robertson and one of the most charm- 
ing of recording comediennes, Esther 
Walker. On Victor he sang with Bil- 
ly Murray, Johnny Marvin and 
Vaughn De Leath, and he and Rob- 
ertson assisted Gene Austin in Au- 
stin’s record of “Wedding Bells Are 
Breaking Up That Old Gang of Mine.” 
An odd combination was Smalle and 
his Revelers associate, baritone El- 
liott Shaw, singing the refrain in the 
Victor record of “Song of Hawaii,” 
by the Hilo Hawaiian Orchestra. As 
has already been said, Ed also did 
duets with Vaughn De Leath for Co- 
lumbia, and he and Vernon Dalhart 
sang together for Edison, Okeh and 
other comnanies- 

And Jim says he has an especially 
personal interest in a duet Ed made 
with the late Billy Jones for Okeh. 
A year or so ago Jim wrote a Variety 
article about songs inspired by auto- 
mobiles. He received a letter phrased 
in terms of mock-heartbroken protest 
from Sadie Salpetep manager of the 
Harry Von Tilzer Music Publishing 
Company, asking why he hadn’t in- 
cluded a 1921 song, words by the late 
Billy Curtis and music by Von Til- 
zer, called “The ScandaUpf Little Liz- 
zie Ford.” Jim replied that he had 
never heard of that song and doubted 
it had ever been recorded. A few days 
later he received a box of records 
from Gertrude Heyman, the Brook- 
lyn dealer in fine quality second-hand 
records, and was intrigued to find an 
Okeh sung by Jones and Smalle, with 
one word, “Scandal!” as the title. 
When he noticed that the song was 
credited to Billy Curtis, Jim’s eager 
suspicions were aroused, and surely 
enough the number turned out to be 
“The Scandal of Little Lizzie Ford,” 
of which Jim had thought no record 
had been made. It’s a fine comic song 
but he’s still wondering why the title 
was so stringently shortened and why 


Harry Von Tilzer wasn’t credited on 
the label with writing the music ! 

VIII Summing Up. 

In closing, perhaps it will be well 
to forward the message that Ed sent 
to modern male voice ensembles in 
1936, for it is as true now as then, 
and is pertinent in the light of cur- 
rent interest in group singing: 

“Decide upon one fellow to be your 
director. . . . Let him! make decisions 
and be responsible for your group. 
If you do this and all work together, 
your progress will be much faster 
and happier. Practice difficult phrases 
repeatedly until they seem easy for 
you. Use the piano for learning your 
parts and sing without it as soon as 
possible in order to train your in- 
dependence and blend. . . . Sing with 
your easiest tone and your voice will 
stay in tune and not tire quickly. If 
you will always try to be happy and 
friendly with each other and will sing 
for the love of singing- you will cre- 
ate a sincerity and enthusiasm for 
your work that will thrill your audi- 
ence.” 

Ed has followed his own advice in 
his recordings and in his current 
work and every-day life. He is indeed 
a happy and friendly man. Seek out, 
listen to and enjoy some of his many 
recordings. They are a very worth 
while addition to any collection. 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collector's 
items to just good listening. Operatic, 
historical, and personality discs featur- 
ed. Tour wants located, if possible. Col- 
lections bought. — Record Collectors Ser- 
vice, 630 East 88th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. je66501 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? "Price Guide" lists 7,600 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
noUP^ra* 826 Seventh Ave.. 

New York 10, N. Y. myl20061 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Never be- 
fore so much for so little, as a mem- 
ber of the only world wide, non-profit 
records collectors' club I*Yee details 
Write Mrs. Ruby Ceilings, Sec., Inter- 
national Record Collectors Society, Inc., 
1227 North Jackson Avenue, Fresno, 
Calif. je3046 


FOR SALE: Records, Collectors Items 
Opera, Theatricals, Ballads, Popular Jazz 
Speeches of Famous Men and Women. 
Special wants are requested. Free lists. 
— Cath. V. O'Brien, P. O. Box 278, Rlch- 
boro. Pa. dl26681 


CYLINDER RECORDS for sale, large 
stock to select from, only records that 
are in good condition are offered for sale. 
Cylinder Phonographs and Horn type 
disc Phonographs for sale. Also parts, 
horns, reproducers, recorders, and cata- 
logs. Send stamp for lists. — Pollards, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Santa Cruz, Calif. je3267 


Auction Sales: Rare and cut-out 
vocal (G. & T m Zonophone, Polydor) 
and instrumental records. Free lists.. 
— Arthur May, 85 Clarkson Ave., 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mhl20042 


THOUSANDS of rare collectors' items 
on hand. Send me your wants on any 
type of 78 RPM records. New ones In 
daily. — Box 1S2, Westville, N. J. au3614 


FIFTY YEARS of (recording: All 
your favorites on all labels - Mon- 
arch, Zonophone. Columbia. Etc. Send 
for free “Pops” lists. — Gertrude Hey- 
maai, 528 East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, 
New York. au3696 


WE SPEAK WITH AUTHORITY— 
We have lived through the rise and fall, 
and rise again, of the phonograph indus- 
try. From a peak of $50 million at the 
beginning of first world war; down to 
near extinction in the early 1920's; to 
now when it is enjoying levels of hund- 
reds of millions. What has withstood the 
test of time with its depressions and un- 
certainties , yet held its uncompromis- 
ing position? YES, the value and collect- 
ing interest of the rare old records of the 
great singers of the past since 1896. 
Those Goa-made recorded voices today 
are still matchless, notwithstanding their 
crude old method of recording, and which 
at best recorded only about 50% of 
their greatness. These records stand like 
“THE ROCK OF GIBRALTER,’’ a chal- 
lenge to all for all time. Even the most 
brilliant recorded voices of today, with 
all the aid given by modern scientific 
equipment, fall short of comparison. 
Such recordings are not the absolute au- 
thentic voices of the singers themselves, 
but ones embellished to suit the com- 
mercial fancy. Prove it to yourself, by 
playing the recordings, and then hear 
the singer In person. 

The price-cuts of record manufactur- 
ers of today, will never effect the price 
and value of rare old vintage records, 
some of which are worth their weight 
in gold. Their values will keep on aug- 
menting with time. 

We have these appetizing morsels of 
recorded gems, each w i its individual 
rarity of flavor and brilliance, so mag- 
netic to the ears and eyes. We welcome 
your friendship and patronage. — Record 
Treasures, 740 E. 183rd St., New York 
57, N, Y. jly30614 

VERY LARGE COLLECTION of 
classical records. Hundreds of rari- 
ties mostly foreign and also domestic 
prewar issues. No reasonable offer 
refused. Must move to country. Lack 
of space forces reduction. No lists 
available. — M. J. Epstein, 242 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 

jel615 


EDISON, COLUMBIA cylinder 
records. Collector’s items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold. 
— James Riley, 44 Church St, Nor- 
wich, Conn. je3084 


RARE Operatic vocal records; send 
for free mail auction lists. — Robert 
J. Nathan, 5480 Broadway, New 
York 63, N. Y. au3084 


FOR SALE: Operatic vocal records. 
Stamp for list. — J. Smith, 2804 Oak St., 
Jacksonville, Fla. jly3652 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let's hear your needs. — Ted’s 
Second Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. au3633 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, 
New Jersey. ol2261l 


FREE AI Jolson catalog. Arg .- Box 
341 - Cooper Station - New York City. 

mhl2046 


FREE Bing Crosby catalog. Arg. - 
Box 341 - Cooper Station - New York 
City. mhl2046 


DISPOSING AT BARGAIN PRICES, 
collection of 6000 Rare old records. Opera 
stars of the golden age, Early jazz, and 
popular. Catalogues and Books - 7" Ber- 
liner, 7" Columbia records $1.00 each. 
No lists, please send wants. — Pollards 
4109 Soquel Dr., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Je3666 

RECORD Rare classic vocals, collect- 
or items. Send your wants. Record & 
Hobby Shop, J. Jurgel, 4136 W. North 
Ave., Chicago, 39, 111. je3253 


COLLECTORS TIRED of run-of-the- 
mi'll lists, send for free list of Unusual 
vocal operatic records. Golden age, Pre- 
war electrical, G&T's, Fonotopias, Zono- 
phones. Pathes Hill &Dale, Etc.— Collect- 
or’s Haven, 1131 Bergen Street, Brooklyn 
16, New York jly3216 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


Silas F. Leachman 

By JIM WALSH 


I hope HOBBIES readers will not 
weary of my recurring examples of 
the way in which chance or coinci- 
dence aid my quests for information 
about the pioneer recording artists 
after more ordinary research methods 
have failed. 

A good example of the potent ef- 
fects of chance may be found in my 
experience tracking down details of 
the life and career of the late Silas 
F. Leachman, once known as “The 
King of Coon Shou-ters.” Leachman 
was one of the earliest recording ar- 
tists. Sixty years ago he was near 
the peak of his popularity. Ten years 
later his career had ended, and he 
became a shadowy figure about whom 
almost nothing was known. For more 
than twenty years I tried unsuccess- 
fully to acquire more than a smatter- 
ing of knowledge about him. Then, a 
few months ago, a “feature story” 
published in the sports section of the 
Roanoke , Va>, Woo'ld-News led to the 


facts I sought and made it possible 
to write this article. 

I am constantly aware of an ele- 
ment of romance in the research which 
I must do to compile m.y HOBBIES 
material, and I am so much engrossed 
— almost obsessed — with the desire 
to compose an adequate biographical 
sketch of every pioneer recording ar- 
tist that I hope eventually to find 
time to write a “back log” of articles 
that will be published far into the 
future, perhaps even for many years 
after my death. Just now I am in- 
vestigating promising “leads” that 
may result in a biography of Colum- 
bia’s stellar baritone of 50 years ago, 
the mysterious George Alexander. 
Perhaps some day I shall even be 
able to tell the stories of such for- 
lorn, forgotten old-timers as Minnie 
Emmett, Marguerite Newton, Mina 
Hickman, A. D. Madeira, John Ter- 
rell, Franklyn Wallace and the bet- 
ter remembered German yodler (be- 


lieved to have been Marguei'ite New- 
ton’s husband), George P. Watson. 
My research cuts deeply into my time 
and takes much of my income, but 
I love it. 

II Preliminary Search 

Although I have been collecting in- 
formation about recording artists 
since I was six or seven years of age, 
I had never heard of Silas Leachman 
until I read a reminiscent article by 
a noted record collector and music 
critic, the late Henry S. Gerstle. De- 
scribing the pleasure his family re- 
ceived from its first phonograph, Ger- 
stle wrote in the October, 1927. issue 
of the long gone Phonograph Month- 
ly Review: 

“We had a lot of fun out of Ar- 
thur Collins singing ‘Mr. Dooley,’ Si- 
las Leachman (“the King of Coon 
Singers”), the sweet-voiced Harry 
Macdonough, Billy Murray in a dia- 
lect song, Corinne Morgan singing 
‘Toy land,' Cal Stewart as ‘Uncle Josh,’ 
and the inimitable Hayden Quartet in 
their vaudeville specialties. And we 
reallv got a kick out of some of the 
records of Sousa’s and Pryor’s 
Bands.” 

All the names in that paragraph 
were familiar to me except Leach- 
man’s. Gerstle ’s mention of “the King 
of Coon Singers” mystified me and 
whetted my desire for more informa- 
tion. The next time I saw Leach- 
man’s name was when I bought some 
old bound volumes of the English 
Talking Machine News . In this issue 
for October, 1905, I read a letter 
from Linzey A. Willcox of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, perhaps the leading phono- 
graph enthusiast of his day. (I won- 
der if he is still living at an ad- 
vanced age). Mr. Willcox wrote: 

“A little while ago I mentioned 
. . . that I had a record collection 
comprising records from a very early 
date to the present day gold moulded 
ones. Among the former I have a 
record which, I believe, I am not 
wrong in saying is a Columbia. The 
announcement on it is as follows: ‘I’ll 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES 

Choice Swiss •&. Disc boxes for sale - 
from the smallest (1VVO to the largest 9/ 
Expert repairing & rebuilding - original 
factory methods and materials, 
all guaranteed. 

BORN AND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave. Pelham, N. Y. 

Pelham 8-1506 

(Originally established in Switzerland 
in 1825.) tfo 


FAMOUS RECORDS OF THE PAST 

2060 First Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 
JACK L. C AID IN 

Re-issues and re-recordings of rare and un- 
usual phonograph records. 

Operatic; Theatrical; Political; Instrumental 

The finest in quality and true reproduction. 

Ten inch long playing records ea. $3.98 Tax 
Paid. 

Shipping charges collect . 

First three releases ready soon. 

Send for bulletins. 

my65c 
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Marry the Man I Love/ sung by Silas 
Leachman of Chicago. 

“I understand that this gentleman 
used to live all alone in a hut on 
the railway side not far from Chica- 
go, and that the Columbia Phonograph 
Company supplied him with blanks to 
make records for them and that he 
used to sing and play his own accom- 
paniments. I believe that musically 
his records were not a success, but 
for clearness of words they ‘took on* 
tremendously. The record I have is 
clearness itself as regards the words, 
but the accompaniment, although evi- 
dently a piano, might easily be mis- 
taken fox a banjo. Mr. Leachman also 
used to make records of this last- 
named instrument, but I have never 
come across any of them. 

“My record was given me by a 
friend who had it in his possession 
for ten years, and the man who gave 
it to him had had it a considerable 
time previously, I believe about two 
years ... I should almost think that 
the record ... is one of the oldest 
wax records in existence; if not, 
I should like to hear of an older. . . 

Mention of "I'll Marry the Man 
I Love” probably being a Columbia 
record caused me to write to my dear 
friend, the late Frank Dorian, for 
years assistant to the president of 
the Columbia Company. Mr. Dorian 
who had been associated with Col- 
umbia from its early days in Wash- 
ington, was a man of great good 
nature and bore patiently all the in- 
quiries I showered upon him- But he 
knew little of Leachman. 

“Silas Leachman,” Frank Dorian 
wrote, “was a local Chicago singer 
whose records were quite popular for 
a few years. He was not much of a 
musician, but he had an agreeable 
voice and a pleasing way of sing- 
ing.” (Note the similarity of the 
Dorian and Willcox appraisal of 
Leachman's musical abilities). 

In another letter, Mr. Dorian said 
he didn't think Leachman recorded for 
Columbia or Edison, but confined his 
cylinder making to “brown waxes,” 
which the Talking Machine Company 
of Chicago marketed during the 

LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor to 


MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
P. O. Box 355 

Hanover* Massachusetts 

Christmas tunes for the 15%" Regina muslo boot at 
12.50 each Still Night, Holy Night, O Santlfliraa, 
Ad rate Pi deles. White Christmas. Jingle Bolls, Noel, 
Hark, The Herald Anglos Sing, Santa Claus Is 
Coming to Town, Como Hither To Children, O 
Tannenbttum. 

We manufacture 200 other tunes for the 15 Vi" 
Regina, tune list furnished on request. 

We have for sale also many fine disc type muslo 
bocrea ranging In size from 8" diameter discs to 
27" diameter discs. Wo also have a large as- 
sortment of Swiss music boxes from one and 2 
tune musical numbers to large table muslo boxes 
with exxra cylinders playing as many os 72 tunes. 

We also have a catalogue on now music boxes we 
manufacture such os our dan dug dolls, dolls In 
picture framo and under domes, and our new 
end latest Item Is a six door musical cigarette 
h«x. tfc 



JIM WALSH 

WANTS TO BUY 

Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1915); back copies 
of phonograph publications and all sorts 
of reference material dealing with the his- 
tory and development of sound recording 
that will provide background information for 
Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
Please do not send me lists of records for 
^ale. I am not interested in buying phono- 
graphs and records by mail and do not 
want “The Victor Book of the Opera.” Do 
not submit material without being instructed 
by me. I will not pay for or return un- 
solicited items. If I do not reply I already 
have the material you offer. I am not a 
dealer and have nothing to sell. Address: 

JIM WALSH 


Box 446 Vinton, Va. 




MUSICAL MUSEUM 

Deansboro, N. Y. 


Visitors are invited to play our restored 
musical antiques. 

OPERATED BY 

THE OLD MUSIC STORE 

(Please enclose stamp when writing) 


MONTHLY RECORD SALES 


OF 

BARB AND OBSOLETE VOCAL RECORDINGS by 
great utlhta of the past can be bought at TOUR 
OWN PRICE at our MA11 Auctions. All bidden 
receive free of charge the celling price of each lot 
after the sale. Write for lists. 


Single rarities and entire collections 
purchased for cash 


DIXIE RECORD CLUB 
Room >135, DuPont Bldg., Miami 32, Florida 

Established 19 Si tfe 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

j ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single-faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPH ONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS( such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G. &T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIAVTE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 


AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

10 Pmpoot Avenue 

Valhalla, New York I 




WANTED 

Coin operated pianos and other coin oper- 
ated musical instruments. Also rolls for the 
above, operators’ manuals and catalogs. 

ED. ZELINSKY 

11 Jordan Ave. San Francisco 18, Calif. 

Jiyp 




MUSIC BOXES J 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. Works cleaned g 
and polished, squeaks eliminated, broken tips and teeth replaced in | 
combs, cases refinished, parts in stock and made to order. I 

Choice music boxes of all types for sale including machines | 
playing up to 60 selections. Others have dancing dolls, organs, drums, 1 
bells and castanets, etc. Every item offered rebuilt like new throughout, i 
Rare bird boxes in enamel, gold, silver, tortoise shell, etc. § 
Music box organ bellows, and bellows from bird boxes, and birdi 
in cage pieces rebuilt like new. Birds refeathered. = 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 

«itfttH«iitaiiitiittiiiiaiitmfiiiHaiimiHiiiiaiimTiiiiiiDimfmiiiiaiimmHffatiiiH4iiiHDiimiiimiaiiimiiiiffoii]iimii}K3iimiiiihiaiiiHfffffsS 
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1890's. I wrote to the late F. K. Bah- 
son, one of the Babson Bi'others who 
founded and operated the Talking 
Machine Company, and he told me 
that Leachman was still living in 
Chicago. (This was in the 1930's). 
However, Fred Babson didn't give the 
comedian's address, and I didn't write 
to Leachman as I now wish I had 
done. 

Mr. Babson lent me a copy of the 
Talking Machine Company's 1899 pho- 
nograph and record catalog, issued 
at the time when Le ach m an was 
most popular as a recording artist. 
The catalog contained a photo of 
Silas, who had curly hair and walrus- 
type mustache, and quoted his tes- 
timonial to the Polyphone, a cylinder 
instrument with two horns and twin 
reproducers: 

'The Polyphone will do away with 
all machines made in the past, be- 
cause it actually reproduces music, 
which other talking machines fail to 
do.” 

Ill Silas Leachman’s Cylinders 

The Babson Brothers' catalog also 
contained a list of more than 100 cy- 
lindei*s made by Leachman, under the 
heading: “Silas Leachman, the Record 
King. We handle Silas Leachman's 
entire output of records. His records 
bought elsewhere are duplicates. We 
claim his records are louder, clearer 
and more musical than any records on 
the market. Every record guaranteed 
to give you satisfaction or money re- 
funded” 



Massive Coinola Orchestration 
— Plays 8 instruments — 

Also have other coin operated machines. 
Write. 

MARG PAAPE 
602 E. Broadway 
Winona, Minnesota 




The Leachman (records were sold 
for 75 cents each - “no discount.” All 
other records (which the Talking Ma- 
chine Company bought from the Edi- 
son, Columbia -and New Jersey com- 
panies, but without identifying the 
source in its catalog) were 50 cents 
each or $5 a dozen. In the cause of 
historical interest, I shall copy here 
the 1899 list of Leachman cylinders, 
although it's likely that only a com- 
paratively few of these fragile, low- 
volumed brown wax productions still 
exist. (However, Allen G. Debus of 
Waukegan, 111., has several, of which 
he has kindly sent me long-play dub- 
bings.) The number is first given, 
then the title. The remarks in paren- 
thesis are the catalog comments an 
the records: 

058, Arrah, Go On (Irish); 063, "AH 
Coons Look Alike to Me" (the new 
rag time) ; 074, Ambotena Snow (a 
great coon marching 1 song) ; 0108, At 
the Cost of a Woman’s Heart; 035, 
Better Than Gold (Chas. K. Harris); 

09. Big Fat Coon (funniest of all); 
082, Burning of Smith at Paris, 
Texas; 0104, Battle Cry of Freedom; 

0106, Break the News to Mother; 

0107, Bred in Old Kentucky; 038, 
Church Across the Way (with church 
bells); 080, Coal Black Lady; 0101, 
Colored Volunteers; Ol, Dora Dean 
(great darky song) ; 016. Drill. Ye 
Terriers. Drill (with drill); 026, Dea- 
con Went Away: 033. Down in Pov- 
erty Row; 042, Dad’s the Engineer; 
073. Elsie From Chelsea; 079. Every 
Nigger Had a Lady But Me (latest). 

0110. Enioy Yourself; 0117. Eli 
Green's Cakewalk; 095. Get Your 
Money’s Worth; 06. Hear Dem Bells 
(with chimes); 014. He Lea-ds the 
Colored Band (with drill); 021. Honey, 
Does You Love Your Man?: 028. Hen- 
rietta, Have You Met Pier?; 051, Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight (the 
rage); 0111. He Certainly Was Good 
To Me,: 0112, He's Up Against the 
Real Thing Now; 0118. Hannah 
Thompson is My Baby’s Name: 0119, 
How Would You Like to be the Ice 
Man?: 04. I’ll Be True to My Honey 
Boy (with clog. negro hymn and 
sermon, makes everyone laugh): 07. 

T Wish Thev Would Do Tt Now: 045. 
Tt’s Not the Same Old Smile: 050. I 
Don’t Love Nobody (negro melody); 

060. I’m Hanoy Since My Baby Came 
to Town: 067. Isabelle (a girl who is 
one of the bov.O 

077. T Love Her in the Same Old 
Wav (latest); 0S5. T Don’t Care if 
You Never Come Back: 087. I'll Marry 
the Man I Love: 0109. I Want My 
Lulu : 0120. Tf That's the Case I Want 
to Join the Army; 0121. T’ve Got Him 
Dead: 0122. T Love Her Just the 
Same; 0123. If They Only Fought 
W t h Raz o r s in the War : 0124. T 
Ain’t Done Dealing in Coal: 0125. If 
You Go This Will' Rrina You Back; 
053. Just Behind the Times (Chas. 
K. Harris): 0127. Jnhnnfe Took the 
One T Wanted:. 019. Keen Dem Gates 
Wide Ooen: 012. Little Alabama Coon 
(with babv cryimrl; 075, Lucky Jim 
(mock ballad) : 041. My Best Girl’s 
a New Yorker: 048. Mother Was a 
Lady: 056. Mother Is In the Baggage 
Coach Ahead. 

061, Mv Girl is a High-Born Lady 
(a hot one): 064. Mv Black Venus: 
078, Maybe Mary Didn’t See New 
York (and maybe she did): 097, Ma- 
ma’s Pumokin Colored C^on : 0128, 
Mr. Johnson. Don’t Get Gay: 0129. 
Miss Maria Johnson: 05, Negro Hymn 
and Sermon: 076. O! Mr. Johnson, 
Turn Me ‘Loose (a hot coon sonrr): 
081, Organ-Grinder’s Serenade: 089, 
On the Banks of the Webash: 0130, 
Oh. T^ene^er: 015. Pat Malone For- 
got That He Wes Dead; 031. Put Me 
Off at Buffalo (greatest of all): 034 . 
Paradise Val'ev; 030. Rabbit Plash 
(great darkv hit): 091. Rock of Ages: 

010. Standing on the Corner fa 

dandy) : 0 1 3. Strange Coons: 017, 

Streets of Cairo (with tom-tom): 024, 
She Aiwa vs Dressed in Bla^k. 

062. Sweet Rnsie O’Gradv; 01 03. 
Just Before the Battle. Mother; 0126, 


Just One Girl; 092, Shall We Gather 
at the River?; 0114, She is More u. 

be Pitied Than Censured; 0115, 
Stars and Stripes Forever; 0131, She 
Was Right; 0132, Sister Flossy’s 
Bright Red Hair; 02, The New Bully 
(hottest darky song ever heard); 
070, Take Ba-ck Your Gold (very po- 
pular): 071, The Little Lost Child; 
088, The Wedding of the Chinee and 
the Coon; 098. Take Your Clothes 
and Go; 099, The Heroes 'Who Sank 
With the Maine; 059, There'll Come 
a Time (a hit); 0133, Take Back 
Your Coal; Oil, Whoa, Dar, Mule 
(laughing with funny sayings), 

018, Whistling Coon; 023, What 
Could the Poor Girl Do?; 049, Wi- 
dow's Plea f or H er Son; 069, Whis- 
per Your Mother's Name (a late 
one) : 083, Warmest Baby in the 

Bunch; 093, Where is My Wandering 
Boy Tonight?) ; 094, What Shall the 
Harvest Be?; 0100, We Are Ready; 
0102, Warmest Member in the Land; 
0106, When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home: 0113, What Did Dewey Do to 
Them?; 0116, Wench With a Rag- 
time Walk; 0134, You've Met 
All Comers But You Haven’t Met 
Me, and 0135, You’ll Get All That’s 
Coming to You. 

I imagine you have detected that 
the foregoing list contains the title 
of the Leachman record, “I'll Wed 
the Man I Love,” which Linzey Will- 
cox had owned. Apparently, Mr. Will- 
cox was in error as to this having 
been a Columbia, although it seems 
odd that a “roller” made in Chicago 
should have found its way to Will- 
cox'^ home town in England — a case 
of carrying cylinders, rather than 
coals, to Newcastle. Perhaps Leach- 
man had recorded for Columbia be- 
fore he became exclusive to the Talk- 
ing Machine! Company, but since he 
made his home in Chicago and Colum- 
bia's headquarters was in Washing- 
ton, that appears unlikely. 

It has just occurred to me to look 
np the publication date of “I'll Marry 
the Man I Love,” and I find that 
Willcox considerably overestimated 
the age of his record. The song, 
written by Monroe H. Rosenfeld, 
wasn't issued as sheet music bv Jos- 
eph W. Stem until 1897. Willcox 
wrote in 1905, so his record could 
have been eight years old at most. 
And this indicates that it was one of 
the series which Leachman made for 
the Chicago firm. 

An outstanding characteristic 
of this list is Leachman's versatility. 
Although! he was chiefly known as a 
comedian, we find him here singing 
old standard songs, “the new rag- 
time,” “coon” songs, sentimental bal- 
lads. patriotic ditties of the Civil and 
Spanish -American wars and even, in 
“The Burning* of Smith at Pans, 
Texas,” (who was Smith and why 
w-as he burned?) the type of topical 
pseudo-hill billy composition that 
Vernon Dal hart was to make enor- 
mously popular on records a genera- 
tion later. Perhaps he was not a 
trained musician, but Silas Leach- 
man was at least a versatile singer. 

Worthy of note, too, is the fact 
that although many of the songs 
Silas sang are forgotten. Others are 
remembered and some are still heard. 
And “Drill, Ye Terriers” should be 
“Tarriers.” 

IV. Leachman Sixty Years Ago 
After receiving Mr. Babson's let- 
ter and catalog, my progress in learn- 
ing more about Silas Leachman was 
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discouragingly slow. Even as re- 
cently as the autumn of 1951 when 
I was in Chicago, I still was far 
from the point of writing this arti- 
^ cle. Only one family of Leachmans 
was listed in the city directory. When 
I telephoned the woman who answer- 
ed seemed confused and gave the im- 
pression she had never heard of Silas. 
A letter to the Chicago Tribune later 
brought the information that there 
was nothing in its files concerning 
the comedian’s life and death. 

But a real “break” occurred when 
Harold Farnsworth of New Haven, 
Vt., came across an article about 
Leachman while reading an old copy 
of the Scientific American dated April 
27, 1895, and in the thoughtful fashion 
I have found to foe characteristic of 
Mr. Farnsworth copied it. for me. 
The Vermont record collector didn’t 
know I wanted to write about Leach- 
man, but thought an account of the 
recording procedures of sixty years 
ago would interest me. It did, and 
I have pleasure in reproducing the 
article from Harold Farnsworth’s 
notes: 

A PHONOGRAPH VOICE . . . 
Away out in the extreme northwest- 
ern part of the city (of Chicago), 
near the Milwaukee Railroad tracks, 
Silas Leachman puts in four or five 
hours every day singing at the top 
of his lungs, though not a soul is in 
hearing but his wife. When he gets 
tired of singing he varies the pro- 
ceedings by preaching a Negro ser- 
mon or gives an imitation of an Irish 
wake, and altogether conducts him- 
self in a way that would lead the 
neighbors to consider him a fit sub- 
ject for a lunatic asylum if there were 
any neighbors, but there are not. 

This is the reason Mr. Leachman 
chose the lonely spot for his resi- 
dence. No one ever goes there to hear 
him sing, and yet he is getting rich 
at it. He earns something over $50 
every day, though he never sees one 
Of his auditors. 

Mr, Leachman sings for phono- 
graphs, and as he has a monopoly of 
the business in the West, he con- 
tinues to keep busy, and has even 
been heard to express a wish that he 
were twins. He has better protection 
in his monopoly than a copyright or 
an injunction or unlimited legal tal- 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY, SELL or trad e mechanical 
pianos, Hurdys Gurdys, Calliopes, Band 
Organs, Rolls, Write — R. C. Lambert. 
Monticello, Iowa. dl2QQ01 

WILL PAY CASH for Cylinder Phono- 
graphs and Records, Also Horn type 
Phonographs and anything pertaining 
to early phonographs. Write. — Pollard, 
4109 Soquel Dr. Santa Cruz, Calif. 

s3614 


WANTED: Hand roller organs, such 
as concert, Chautauqua, Clarion, etc., 
music boxes, old phonos, — coin operated 
preferred. " Private collector. — Netimann 
Miller, 436 W. Colorado Blvd., Glendale 

4, Calif. au3844 

ARMSTRONG Player Piano Co. has 
bellows cloth, tubing, leather. New 88 
note rolls, $1.00.-22 S. Vassar, Wichita 

5, Kansas. OP126111 


CO I NO LA Coin-operated Piano; has 
Flutes, Mandolin and 88-note Piano with 
Keyboard. This Orchestrion completely 
rebuilt, changed to .25c play, and refin- 
ished beautiful Cactus Green. Plays and 
works like new $500.00 or best offer 
above includes 7 rolls. — J. A. Col-lins, 2120 
Grace St., Dubuque, Iowa. Jlyl673 


WANTED: Edison, Columbia Cylinder 
Phonograph Reproducers. Best prices 
paid. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Rich- 
mond, Virginia. d60S4 


ent could afford. Nature gave him 
the peculiar qualities that enable him 
to reproduce his voice perfectly on 
the wax cylinders. Hundreds of 
people have attempted to break in 
on his profitable monopoly, but the 
results of their efforts put an effect- 
ual stop to their attempts. And so 
Mr. Leachman goes on enjoying the 
monopoly and reaping the profits 
thereof. 

There are four other men in the 
East that also do work for the phono- 
graph, but while they have to have a 
man to play the piano while they 
sing, another to make the announce-' 
ment, another to change the cylind- 
ers, and a fourth to keep the machines 
in order, Mr. Leachman is the entire 
show in himself. Furthermore, he can 
give an unlimited number of imper- 
sonations while the other four men 
are limited to a few specialties each. 
Mr. Leachman is a natural mimic and 
therein lies the secret of his success. 
He sings ballads, Negro melodies 
and Irish, Dutch and Chinese dialect 
songs. He plays his own accompani- 
ment on the piano and takes care of 
the machines. He prepares three 
(Continued on page 58) 


WANTED: All types of mechanical 
coin-operated musical instruments. Also, 
mechanical shows. Give full particulars 
first letter.— Walbox Distributing Co.. 
3909 Main, Dallas, Texas s3483 


MUSIC BOXES 


BIRD BOXES and cages with me- 
chanical singing birds, whistling carved 
figures, and 60 different models of music 
boxes for jewelry or cigarettes. Unusual 
Christmas articles for sale. Repairs. — 
Sponholz. 770 Madison Ave., New York 
21, N. Y. au3065 

STELLA MUSIC BOX discs, 14", 
twelve assorted for $15. No lists. — 
James Riley, 44 Church Street, Nor- 
wich, Conn. s3654 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collector's 
items to just good listening. Operatic, 
historical, and personality discs featur- 
ed. Your wants located, if possible. Col- 
lections bought. — Record Collectors Ser- 
vice, 630 East 88th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. Je66501 


FOR SALE: Records, Collectors Items 
Opera, Theatricals, Ballads, Popular Jazz 
Speeches of Famous Men and Women. 
Special wants are requested. Free lists. 
— Cath. V. O’Brien, P. O. Box 278, Rich- 
boro, Pa. d!26581 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Never be- 
fore so much for so little, as a mem- 
ber of the only world wide, non-profit 
records collectors’ club Free details 
Write Mrs. Ruby Ceilings, Sec., Inter- 
national Discophiles, Incorporated, 1227 
North Jackson Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

s3215 


CYLINDER RECORDS for sale, large 
stock, to select from, only records that 
are In good condition are offered for sale. 
Cylinder Phonographs and Horn type 
disc Phonographs for sale. Also parts, 
horns, reproducers, recorders, and cata- 
logs. Send stamp for lists.— Pollards, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Santa Cruz, Calif. s3257 

Auction Sales : Rare and cut-out 
vocal (G. & T., Zonophone, Polydor) 
and instrumental records. Free lists. 
—Arthur May. 85 Clarkson Ave.. 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mhl20042 

THOUSANDS of rare collectors’ items 
on hand. Send me your wants on any 
type of 78 RPM records. New ones In 
daily.— Box 182, Westville, N. J. au3614 


FIFTY YEARS of recording: All 
your favorites on all labels - Mon- 
arch, Zonophone. Columbia. Etc. Send 
for free “Pops” lists.— Gertrude Hey- 
man, 628 East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, 
New York. au3696 


run nine discs for ucgnit 

15 Vi". 20%". 27". 32"; Criterior 

20V 2 "; Mira G%", 9 14", 15 V 2 ". 1SV>": Mon- 
arch 15V/'; New Century 18'/ 2 ":~Orphen- 
ion 16 1 4 " ; Pol y ph on 2 V/n " ; Stella 14' 
17 Vt"; Imperial Symphonion 13 *4"; Thor- 
ens 4 State size wanted. Lists.— 
Insley C. Looker. South Maple Ave. 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey. sase' 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


E DISON, Columbia. Berliner, Victor, 
Standard phonographs. Diamond Disc. 7 
inch cylinder records, horns, reproducers, 
catalogs, parts, collectors items. Bought, 
sold, exchanged. Stamp for detailed in- 
formation.— A. Nugent. Jr.. 12 North 
Third, Richmond, Virginia. d625ll 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Radio Transcriptions, Air- 
shots, V - Discs, Armed forces radio 
service recordings, all kinds of record- 
ings, etc., by "Sammy Kaye,” "Guy 
Lombardo," "Ink Spots." "Blue Barron" 
& "Art Kassel."— Paul Scriven 129 
Vienna Ave., Niles, Ohio. jly3065 


WANTED: Radio transcriptions, air- 
shots, armed forces radio service record- 
ings, recordings of all kinds by "Sammy 
Kaye," "Guy Lombardo," "Blue Barron" 
"Art Kassel , ' ’ 1 'The Ink Spo ts‘ ’ — Pau 1 
Scriven, 129 Vienna, Niles, Ohio. jly3694 


WANTED: JOLSON MATERIAL.— 

Dick Bonesteel. 1409 McGilvra Boulevard. 
Seattle, Washington. je!2046 


WANTED: Vocal Record of Song 
"Every Race Has a Flag But the Coon." 
— Clifford R. Dew. 5148 Charles St.. 
Maple Heights. Ohio. au3253 


EDISON, COLUMBIA cylinder 
records. Collector’s items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold. 
— James Riley, 44 Church St,, Nor- 
wich, Conn. s3084 


ENTIRE COLLECTION— Three thous- 
and Edison Discs plus fifteen hundred 
duplicates, twenty Edison Long Plays 
all. in original covers as new condition. 
150 Red Seal Victors, 300 classical Vic- 
tors - Record Player to play 12 Edison 
Discs automatically with electric Pick- 
Up. One William & Mary Edison console 
with Edison L. P. reproducer and L. P. 
gear, plus Edison Reproducers, Motors, 
catalogues, parts, etc. To highest bid- 
der over $1,000. F. O. B. Storeroom 
shelves. — C. Haines. Box 1442, Readme;. 
Pa- S30021 

OPERA, Popular, cylinders, discs, ver- 
tical , lateral records. Lets hear your 
wants. Old catalogs wanted. — George 
Meiser, 506 West Douglass, Reading, Pa, 

S3633 


varieties. Send wants.— Henry Kurtz, 
3912 Van Buren, Culver City. Calif. 

s3652 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collectors 
items to just good "listening" Operatic, 
historical & personality discs sold. 
"Wants" located. We buy collections. 
— Record Collectors Service (c/o D. 
Reichman) 530 E. 88 St., New York 28. 
New York S 3826 


I HAVE A LARGE LOT of Edison 
Cylinder records in good condition. Price 
$7.00 per hundred. Also Edison Disc rec- 
ords $5.00 per hundred. Orders promptly 
filled. Shipped F. O. B. Woburn, Mass. 
No. C. O. D.'s Write— J. J. Keating 
. Trading Post, Grape Street, Woburn, 
Massachusetts. S3276 

(Continued on next page) 
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ON TIME 

(Continued from page 33) 

edge, his confidence in his judgment 
and his financial resources. In this 
fascinating pastime, one must grow 
from a small beginning to the high 
point of his desires. To my knowledge, 
there is no other safe way to travel. 

When building up a collection, it 
is perhaps best if there are no pre- 
conceived ideas as to what the collec- 
tion is to eventually become. If one 
moves along slowly and carefully, the 
natural interest will manifest itself 
in time. In my early days as a col- 
lector, I very often found myself 
straying far from the beaten path. In 
time, everything came out clearly and, 
from that time on, I have not been 
tempted to leave the straight highway. 
When I finally found out what I really 
wanted and where I was going, it was 
not too difficult to clear out the un- 
desirables and the misfits and to bring 
the situation into focus. If you have 
bought carefully, you will not need to 
face a loss of any consequence in the 
weeding out process. 

If I were to start all over again 
now as a clock collector. I am sure 
that I would follow along much the 
same lines as I did a long time ago. 
The first items in my collection were 
kitchen clocks of the 1870 to 1910 vin- 
tage. They were purchased at negli- 
gible prices. One of them, represent- 
ing an investment of fifty cents, gave 
me my first opportunity to try my 
hand at repairs and restoration. I 
learned more from that one operation 
than from any single source since 
that time in all the years that I 
have been a collector. I learned then 
that if you can understand one clock 
mechanism, you can master them all. 
Putting that one clock into operating 
condition gave to me a feeling of 
confidence that I have never lost. 

It was a simple transition from the 
kitchen clock to those a little better 
and a little better, to the point where 
I can confidently restrict my interest 
to clocks and watches that are of 
real antique interest and which are 
valued accordingly. In all of this 
process I have never had to charge 
off any sizeable amount of money to 
experience. In building a collection, 
one trades and occasionally buys and 
sells in such a manner that everyone 
gets what they want and no one is 
penalized in the process. The whole 
thing is enjoyable and instructive and, 
from a financial standpoint, is rela- 
tively painless. 

I have not recently stressed the 
therapeutic value of a hobby. The fact 
remains, kowever, that a hobby, no 
matter what it is, will do more than 
medicine to counteract the effects of 
the stress and strain of modern liv- 
ing for most people. 

The clocks and watches illustrated 
are types of interest for an average 
collector. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 25) 

"records/’ as the wax cylinders are 
•called, at one time. To do this three 
phonographs are placed near the 
piano with the horns at one side 
pointing away from the keyboard at 
an angle of 45 degrees. The horns 
have to be placed very carefully, for 
a fifth of an inch makes a great dif- 
ference in the tone the cylinders will 
reproduce. 

When the horns have been adjust- 
ed exactly right, Mr. Leachman seats 
himself at the piano and, turning his 
head away over his right shoulder, 
begins to sing as loud as he can, and 
(that is pretty loud, for he is a man of 
powerful physique, and he has been 
practicing loud singing for four years. 
He has been doing this work until 
his throat has become calloused so 
that he no longer becomes exhausted 
after singing a short time. As soon 
as he has finished one song he slips 
off the wax cylinders, puts on three 
fresh ones without leaving his seat, 
and goes right on singing until a 
passing train compels him to stop 
for a short time. 

In the four years he has been in 
the business he has made nearly 
250,000 records. So great is the de- 
mand for them that he cannot fill 
his orders. It is such exceedingly 
hard work that he cannot sing more 
than four hours a day. He gets 35 
cents for every cylinder he prepares. 
He has a repertoire of 420 pieces and 
his work is put on the market under 
a score of names. He has a remark- 
able memory, and after once hearing 
a song cannot only repeat the words 
and music correctly, but he can 
imitate excellently the voice and ex- 
pression of the singer. 

This article, which I consider one of 
the most interesting I have ever read 
about the early days of the phono- 
graph, was reprinted in the Scientific 
American from the Chicago Tribune. 
It would be interesting to know who 
the “four men in the East” were. At 
■a guess they were Len Spencer, Rus- 
sell Hunting, George J. Gaskin and 
Dan W. Quinn, but none of these was 
limited in repertoire to “a few speci- 
alties.” And, the truth is, there 
were many more than four success- 
ful record makers in the middle 
’90’s. It is fairly obvious that Linzey 
Willcox had read this article and 
got from it the impression that 
Leachman lived “all alone in a hut on 
the railroad side not far from Chica- 
go.” It is likewise fairly clear that 
Leachman was recording for the Bab- 
son- Brothers instead of fox Columbia, 
and they were paying him 35 cents 
for the records they sold for 75 cents. 

Mt. Farnsworth also copied three 
brief items from even older issues of 
the Scientific American. They have 
no direct association with Silas 
Leachman, but since they are of 
great antiquarian interest and I shall 
probably never have a better chance 
of quoting them, I shall reprint them 
now. The first is from the January 
12, 1889, issue: 

CURIOSITIES OF THE PHONO- 
GRAPH . . . Subscribers to whom 
are rented machines can have left at 
their door every morning the waxy 
tablets known as phonograms, which 
can be wrapped about a cylinder and 
•used in the phonograph. On these 
tablets will be impressed from the 
clear voice of a good talker a con- 
densation of the best news of the day, 
which the subscribers can have talk- 
ed back at them os they sit at their 
breakfast tables. 


Who ever before heard of this fore- 
runner of the radio and tv newscast? 

It seems that “record” had not come 
into general use in 1889 as the name 
of the cylinder on which sound war^ 
indented. It was still a “phonogram.’ 

On February 2, 1889, “L. O. B.” 
wrote: 

I have read a great many pieces 
on the new phonograph, but there is 
one question I cannot find an answer 
to, a$d would like to have you tell 
me. will the new phonograph chron- 
icle anything said in the room, 
whether the person has mouth to 
mouthpiece or not? Could one be in a 
courtroom and chronicle all said by 
witnesses, or in a hall where a sing- 
er or speaker was and receive song 
or speech? 

Answer: The phonograph does not 
record sounds well, except such as 
are spoken Into its mouthpiece. 


“L. O. B.” must have had visions 
of a 1955 model tape recorder. Much 
the same type of question was asked 
by “B. 0. L,” (the initials are those 
of “L. 0. B,” reversed, and it was 
probably the same person) in the 
April 13, 1889, number: 

When the phonograph is talking 
can it be heard all over the room by 
the entire audience if the voice talk- 
ed into it was loud enough, or must 
a person have ear to receiver in 
order to hear anything? Can only one 
hear at a time? 

Answer: An ear tube is required. 

If several are provided, as many per- 
sons can listen as there are tubes. 

It cannot be heard all over the room. 

However, by the time Leachman 
was making his records, an external 
horn had been devised as a supple- 
ment to the ear tubes which were 
still in use. 

We now leave the Scientific Ameri- 
can and move up almost a decade to 
March, 1898, when an intriguing item 
having to do with Leaehman’s versa- 
tility appeared in The Phonoscope. I 
suspect I have quoted this in another 
HOBBIES article, but it is brief and 
worth reading again: 

“Silas Leachman, the 24th ward 
politician, is the fortunate possessor 
of a voice ranging from bass to first 
tenor, and he has made a number 
of quartet records in Chicago. The 
singer puts on the cylinder first what- 
ever part is easiest from the song, 
sings the second part, then third and 
fourth.” 

(To be continued) 


Your Local Museum and 
Library are worthy of 
your whole-hearted 
support and en* 
couragement 

Check ana double check and if they i 
have not yet subscribed to HOBBIES, 1 
a gift subscription would make an 1 
ideal remembrance of the season. 

Keep In mind that HOBBIES al- * 
ready has a large circulation among 1 
this group, so please check first. J 

HOBBIES 
1006 S. Michigan, Chicago < 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


Silas F. Leachman 

Part Two 
By JIM WALSH 


V. Leachman as a Victor Artist Berliner, but have no evidence that 
Somehow around the turn of the he did. Since Victor had no Chicago 
century, litigation or moral suasion recording studios, Leachman must 
forced the Babson Bro-thers out of the have made special trips to Camden, 
record making business, and their and he probably sang enough num- 
star singer, Silas Leachman, became bers on each trip to make the long 
one of the first performers to record journey worth taking. However, his 
for the infant Victor Talking Machine big money days as a recording artist 
Company. I imagine he had pre- were obviously over, since at the fees 
viously sung for Victor's predecessor, prevailing in those days ($100 each 

I . I m ( A1.KIN M • him: (. 


Polyphone Testimonials. 



was considered “exorbitant” for Car- 
uso's first discs!), he could not earn 
as much by singing for permanent 
masters as in the days when he made 
cylinders over and over for 36c each. 

The February, 1902, catalog of Vic- 
tor (7-inch) and Monarch (10-inch) 
single-faced records listed Silas 
Leachman as an exclusive Victor ar- 
tist. All of page 27 and half of 28 
was taken up with a discussion and 
description of the Chicago comedian's 
productions. Under the heading of 
“SILAS LEACHMAN, Negro Songs,” 
the supplement writer (could it have 
been Sam Rous?) said: 


We havr nvri \ iul Irndrcal unso • 

! in ilu- la-»t u.rtM r* jn 

the merits fn Pohj.hcm- W* oonsid. : 
following testimonial -prria' y sirun n . as :i 
were given by t lie oldest ami best jvruni n ;i. • 
in tlu* busini*ss..- Thrr jiui-nm m un j ut-.-ilon:; *• 
proves the superiority of the I’olvphone over 
other Talking Machines. 




The P o 1 > 
phone >v ill do 
away with all 

machines 

made in lb 1 
past because 
it actually r ' J 

produces nm> 

lc which other 
talking ma 
chines fail f 

do- 


Leaf from the Talking Machine Co. publication 
wherein Silas Leachman is featured. 


Mr. Leachman’ s new records are 
superior in every way to those he has 
previously made for us. Could they 
have any better recommendation? 
You can’t make a mistake in order- 
ing- all of them, but we wish to call 
special attention to 1132, “Truscalina 
Brown,” with chimes, and 1131, 
"Every Nigger Has a Lady But Me” 
in both Victor and Monarch sizes. 

New records have been made of 
Mr. Leachman's old list, and we want 
you to hear the new “Don't You 
Hear Dem Bells,” with Chimes, and 
“Whoa Dar, Mule.” The Laboratory 
Dog became interested and tried to 
help Leachman move the mule, add- 
ing greatly to the realistic effect. 

Close your eyes and listen and you 
can see it all. The old nigger and his 
colored lady in Uie sleign, with the 
dog barking excited encouragement 
at the driver's efforts to start tne 
balky muie. 

It is worth noting, as evidence of 
Leachman's popularity in those ante- 
diluvian days, that all his records 
were obtainable in both 7 and 10-inch 
sizes. 

Following is the list of Leach- 
man's 1902 Victors and Monarchs. 
Those prefixed with an asterisk were 
still available when the August 31, 
1904, record catalog was issued. Lack 
of a “star” indicates the disc had 
joined the pathetic ranks of “cut- 
outs”: 

*788, A Big Fat Coon: *794, A 
Negro Hymn and Sermon; *1124, 
Ain’t Dat a Shame?; *S02, Coon, 
Coon, Coon; *1134, Casey’s Wedding 
Night; *803, Don't You Hear dem 
Beils? (with chimes — a great record); 
*1122, Don't Forget to Write Me 
Every Day; *1131, Every Nigger 
Has a Lady But Me; 1121, Good 
Morning, Carrie; *1128, Go 'Way 
Back and Sit Down; 796, I Ain't Got 
No Happy Home to Leave; 790, 1 
Couldn't Stand to See My Baby Lose; 
*795, I Don't Care if I Never Wake 
Up: 798, I Need The Money; *1133, 
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I’ll Have to Telegraph Another Baby; 
793, I’m Living Easy; 789, I’ve Got 
Money Locked Up in the Vault; *792 
Just Because She Made Dem Goo- 
Goo Eyes; 806, Lam', Lam’, Lam' ; 
797, Maybe Mary Didn’t See Hew 
York; *799 Mr. Johnson, Turn Me 
Loose; 800, Mr. Johnson, Don’t Get 
Gay; *1130, My Old Savannah Home; 
1125. My Girl From Dixie; *1127, My 
Little Zulu Babe (Williams and 
Walker hit); *1123, My Lady Hotten- 
tot; 1136, My Maid From Hindoo- 
stan; *1129, Quit That Tickling Me 
(laughing song) ; *804, Turkey in de 
Straw; *1126, The Fortune Telling 
Man; *1132, Truscalina Brown (with 
chimes a companion to 803, Don’t You 
Hear Dem Bells?); *801, Whoa, Dar, 
Mule (you can almost see the old 
mule kick the sleigh.) 

The 1904 Victor catalog contained 
several Leachma/n records made after 
the 1902 list was issued. They are: 

1894, All Goin’ Out and Nothin’ 
Cornin' In; 1857, Ambolena Snow; 
1468, Bill Bailey, Won't You Please 
Come Home?; 1460, I Wish They'd 
Do It Now; 1459, J.ohnnie Took the 
One I Wanted; 1893, The Old Log 
Cabin in the Lane; and 1868, Tobie, 

I Kind’o Likes You. 

All the foregoing records begin 
with spoken announcements by Leach- 
man. In some he calls himself “little” 
or “in old Silas Leachmam/' but, as 
we shall see later, that reference to 
Ms diminuative size was just Silas' 
own private joke. Most of the discs 
feature a boisterous type of “coon 
shouting” that has now disappeared 
as a characteristic of American popu- 
lar music. 

With the issuance of Ms 1902-03 
records, Silas Leachman's career as 
a professional phonograph singer 
ended. To have remained success- 
ful he would have had to move to the 
East, where Victor, Columbia, Edison 
and the other leading record makers 
were, and he apparently preferred to 
stay in Chicago. Perhaps the Phono- 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, California. d6407 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL Restored melodeons. 
Expert repair service. Reasonable prices. 
Also buy. — C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 415 S. 
Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. o3882 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: Victor Set M-235, 
singles 1699 (Thibaud), 4541/3 (U- 
garte Sonata) , 10-1026/8 (Turina 

Sonata), 10-1240/1 (Ital. Concerto), 
6510 (Heifetz), 7650/1 (Haydn 
“Lark”), 9107 (Hambourg); vocals: 
1118, 1241, 6554 (Cortis), 1401 (Ruf- 
fo), 1627, 7771 (Fleta), 9694 (Fol- 
gar), 1594 (McCormack), 6891 (de 
Maro), 6892 (Mojica), 7656 (Mel- 
chior), 6536 (Jeritza), 1144, 1167 
(Galli-Curci), 1540, 7584 (Schumann- 
Heink), Col. 89234 (Lazaro). Also 
Mengelberg rehearsals. Have records 
for exchange or will pay cash. LCDR 
T. L. Clear BOQ D-l, U. S. Naval 
Station, Newport, R. I. aul429 


WANTED; JOLSON MATERIAL.— 
Dick Bonesteel, 1409 McGilvra Boulevard, 
Seattle, Washington. je!2046 


WANTED: Vocal Record of Song 

"Every Race Has a Flag But the Coon." 
— Clifford R. Dew, 5148 Charles * St., 
Maple Heights. Ohio. au3253 


scope's joking reference to his being 
“a 24fth ward politician” is an indi- 
cation that he quit record making to 
take a Chicago political job. At any 
rate “J. W. B.,” of Beaver Meadow, 
Pa., asked in Edison's New Phono- 
gram for June, 1905: What has 
become of Silas Leachman ? The old 
wax records I have of this artist 
were made for the Chicago Talking 
MacMne Company and are very fine.” 
The reply was: “Silas Leachman is 
out of the record business and we 
understand that he is now in Chi- 
cago.” 

But although “Li'l Silas' ” active 
recording career was over, some of 
his records stayed in the Victor cata- 
log a few years longer. By January, 
1908, however, only three were left — 

WANTED: Radio Transcriptions, Air- 
shots, Armed Forces radio recordings, 
recordings of all kinds by "Sammy 
Kaye,” "Guy Lombardo,” "Bill Kenny,” 
"Ink Spots,” "Bflue Barron,” "Ted 
Lewis.” — Paul Scrlven, 129 Vienna Ave., 
■Niles, Ohio. o3694 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY, SELL or trade mechanical 
pianos, Hurdya Gurdys, Calliopes, Band 
Organs, Rolls, Write — R. C. Lambert, 
Montlcellc, Iowa. dl20Q01 

WILL PAY CASH for Cylinder Phono- 
graphs and Records, Also Horn type 
Phonographs and anything pertaining 
to early phonographs. Write.— Pollard, 
4109 Soquel Dr. Santa Cruz, Calif. 

S3614 


WANTED: Hand roller organs, such 
as concert, Chautauqua, Clarion, etc., 
music boxes, old phonos, — coin operated 
preferred. Private collector. — Neumann 
Miller, 436 W. Colorado Blvd., Glendale 

4, Calif. au3844 

ARMSTRONG Player Piano Co. has 
bellows cloth, tubing, leather. New 88 
note rolls, $1.00, — 22 S. Vassar, Wichita 

8, Kan sas. apl2611 1 

WANTED: Edison, Columbia Cylinder 
Phonograph Reproducers. Best prices 
paid. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Rich- 

mond, Virginia. d6084 

WANTED: All types of mechanical 
coin-operated musical instruments. Also, 
mechanical shows. Give full particulars 
first letter. — Walbox Distributing Co., 
3909 Main, Dallas, Texas s34S3 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


EDISON, Columbia, Berliner, Victor, 
Standard phonographs, Diamond Disc, 7 
inch cylinder records, horns, reproducers, 
catalogs, parts, collectors items. Bought, 
sold, exchanged. Stamp for detailed in- 
formation. — A. Nugent, Jr., 12 North 

Third. Richmond, Virginia. dG25ll 

FOR SALE: 1 Busy Bee Record Player 
with 16 cylinder type records, about 60 
years old, in good condition. Record 
player measures 7"x7"x4i4", horn 14" 
long. For further information, contact 
Mrs. Erwin Kind, 213 E. Washington 
Avenue, Toma hawk, Wisconsin. au!443 
V I CTO R Disc Phonograph wi th extra 
large horn, rare, $26.00; A few Edison 
Cylinder Phonographs left, Morning Glo- 
ry horn, $25.00; There will be no more, 
250 Cylinder Blue Amberc/le records, $26 
per 100. — Karr Museum, Stanberry, Mo. 

jlyl882 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


THOUSANDS of Used Records, Ail 
varieties. Send wants. — Henry Kurtz, 
3912 Van Buren, Culver City. Calif. 

S3652 


See Old Music Box Ads 
on page 29 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collector's 
Items to just good listening. Operatic, 
historical, and personality discs featur- 
ed. Your wants located, If possible. Col- 
lections bought. — Record Collectors Ser- 
vice, 630 East 88th St., New York 28, 
N. Y. Je66601 


FOR SALE: Records, Collectors Items 
Opera, Theatricals, Ballads, Popular Jazz 
Speeches of Famous Men and Women. 
Special wants are requested. Free listB. 
— Cath. V. O'Brien, P. O. Box 278, Rich- 
boro, Pa. dl26681 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Never be- 
fore so much for so little, as a mem- 
ber of the only world wide, non-profit 
records collectors' club Free details 
Write Mrs. Ruby Codlings, Sec., Inter- 
national Discophiles, Incorporated, 1227 
North Jackson Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

S3215 


CYLINDER RECORDS for sale, large 
stock to select from, only records that 
are in good condition are offered for sale. 
Cylinder Phonographs and Horn type 
disc Phonographs for sale. Also parts, 
horns, reproducers, recorders, and cata- 
logs. Send stamp for lists. — Pollards, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Santa Cruz, Calif. s3257 


Auction Sales: Rare and cut-out 
vocal (G. & T v Zonophone, Polydor) 
and instrumental records. Free lists. 
— Arthur May, 85 Clarkson Ave., 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mhl20042 

THOUSANDS of rare collectors’ Items 
on hand. Send me your wants on any 
type of 78 RPM records. New ones in 
daily.— Box 182, Westville, N. J. au3614 

FIFTY YEARS of recording: All 
your favorites on all labels - Mon- 
arch, Zonophone. Columbia. Etc. Send 
for free “Pops” lists. — Gertrude Hey- 
mam, 528 East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, 
New York. au3696 

EDISON, COLUMBIA cylinder 
records. Collector's items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold. 
— James Riley, 44 Church St., Nor- 
wich, Conn. s3084 

ENTIRE COLLECTION— Three thous- 
and Edison Discs plus fifteen hundred 
duplicates, twenty Edison Long Plays 
all in original covers as new condition. 
150 Red Seal Victors, 300 classical Vic- 
tors - Record Player to play 12 Edison 
Discs automatically with electric Pick- 
Up. One William & Mary Edison console 
with Edison L. P. reproducer and L. P. 
gear, plus Edison Reproducers, Motors, 
catalogues, parts, etc. To highest bid- 
der over $1,000. F. O. B. Storeroom 
shelves. — C. Haines, Box 1442, Reading, 

Pa. S30021 

OPERA, Popular, cylinders, discs, ver- 
tical, lateral records. Lets hear your 
wants. Old catalogs wanted. — George 
■Meiser, 606 West Douglass, Reading, Pa. 
s3633 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collectors 
items to just good "listening” Operatic, 
historical & personality discs sold. 
"Wants” located. We buy collections. 
— Record Collectors Service (c/o D. 
Reichman) 630 E. 88 St., New York 28, 
New York s3825 

I HAVE A LARGE LOT of Edison 
Cylinder records in good condition. Price 
$7.00 per hundred. Also Edison Disc rec- 
ords $5.00 per hundred. Orders promptly 
filled. Shipped F. O. B. Woburn. Mass. 
No. C. O. D.’s Write— J. J. Keating 
Trading Post, Grape Street, Woburn, 
Massachusetts, ' s3276 


RARE VOCAL RECORDS - Monthly 
mail auctions & special lists at set 
prices. Offering only items in good play- 
ing condition, domestic & imported. We 
know you will be pleased with your pur- 
chases. Free lists. — Georg Pfluck, Water- 
loo Village, Grass Lake, Mich. 03046 

— HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? "Price Guide” lists 7,500 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. jel20061 

(Continued on next page) 
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RARE Operatic vocal records; send 
for free mail auction lists. — Robert 
J. Nathan, 6480 Broadway, New 

York 63, N. Y. au3084 

I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. .Let's hear your needs. — Ted’s 
Second Hand Store. 1128 Ridge Ave„ 

PJilladelphia 23, Fa. au3633 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Fret 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6, 

New Jersey. 01Z25U 

FREE A1 Jolson catalog. Arg - Box 
341 - Cooper Station - New York City. 

m hl204 6 

FREE Bing Crosby catalog. Arg. - 
Box 341 - Cooper Station - New York 
City. mhl2046 

COLLECTORS TIRED of run-of-the- 
midl lists, send for free list of Unusual 
vocal operatic records. Golden age, Pre- 
war electrical, G&T'a, Fonotopias, Zono- 
phones. Pathes Hill &Dale, Etc. — Collect- 
or’s Haven, 1131 Bergen Street, Brooklyn 
16, New York. o3046 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry “Mac" 
McCllntock, Fiddlin’ John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate. Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 617 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. fl28402 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Col- 
umbia Phonographs. Hundreds of Cylin- 
der and Disc Records, many rare, hard 
to find numbers. Send dime for either 
two or four minute cylinder, or Disc 
record list. All three lists for 26c. — Cop- 
pernolTs Antiques, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 

o3276 

PHONOGRAPHS, Reproducers, records. 
Learn values. For $1.00 I will send you 
23 pictures of valuable phonographs and 
amounts paid for phonographs, parts. 
Collector of One of the World's Largest 
Private Collections of Antique Phono- 
graphs.— Miller’s, 1017 Westgate Road, 
Troy, Ohio. o3046 


SHEET MUSIC 


LARGE SELECTION of Sheet Music 
and Folios. Send want list. — Box 932, 
La Grande, Oregon. au3432 


BACK POPULAR Sheet Music to 1850. 
Catalog 15c.— Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver 
5, Colorado. apl223S 


MUSIC WANTED 


WANTED: Anything, Everything by 
A1 Jolson, Cylinders, catalogs, playbills, 
programs, personality records. — Larry F. 
Kiner, P. O. Box 25208, Los Angeles 25, 
California. au3633 


PLAYER PIANO 


PLAYER PIANO FOR SALE.— 
Box 405, Madison, Nebr. o3291 


“ The Curious History 
of Music Boxes ' ” 

By MOSORIAK & HECKERT 

INCLUDING A CHAPTER ON 

THE CARE AND REPAIR 
OF MUSIC BOXES 

$5.00 Postpaid — Insured 

HOBBIES BOOK DEPT. 

1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 111. 


“All Goin’ Out,” “Quit That Tick- 
ling” and “Turkey in de Straw.” The 
first-named was discontinued in Feb- 
ruary. Then on June 1, a letter 
was sent to dealers giving a list of 
records which would be withdrawn 
from sale August 1, 1908. The letter 
explained that “the majority of these 
records are good sellers, and compara- 
ble with any records in the catalog, 
they being retired simply to make 
room for the new monthly records.” 
“Quit” and “Turkey” were included 
in the out-out list and the name of 
Silas Leachman disappeared from -the 
Victor record catalog, never to re- 
appear. 

VI Dr. George Leachman 
The information you have 'been 
reading almost constitutes a bio- 
graphy of Silas Leachman. Almost, 
but not quite. It leaves unanswered 
such questions as when and where 
he was bom and the time and place 
of his death. This article would still 
be unwritten had not my old crony, 
Coincidence, who sometimes seems to 
turn her back but in the long run 
never fails me, come to my aid. 

In the Roanoke World-News for 
August 18, 1954, I saw a sports story 
about Dr. George C. Leachman, a 78- 
year-old medical practitioner who had 
been physician to the Louisville Co- 
lonels baseball team of the American 
Association for more than half a 
century. The unusual family name 
caught my attention and, knowing 
that Silas was a native of Kentucky, 
I wondered if the doctor could be a 
relative or would in any event have 
some information concerning the al- 
most mythical record maker. I wrote 
to Dr. Leachman and, since the 
“feature story” said he was an in- 
veterate enemy of liquor and tobacco 
I mentioned that I have never tasted 
either. 

And I received a gratifying answer. 
On September 8, Dr. Leachman wrote: 

My dear Mr. Walsh: — Please ac- 
cept my sincere apology for this de- 
layed response to your letter of Aug- 
ust 19, 1954. I am delighted to know 
>how mu'ch you appreciated the humble 
efforts of the boy from Kentucky and 
I am sure were he here today he 
would be very happy to read your 
complimentary letter. For this, I am 
certain, he happened to be my oldest 
brother. 

For a number of years, prior to 
his singing for the Victor Phonograph 
Co., he had been a minstrel, a min- 
strel in which he sang and played 
the piano. He was a hale and hearty 
260 pound man, well met and made 
friends readily. 

• Regret very much I am unable to 
give you the exact date of his death. 
The best I can recall was 19 years 
ago. During the time that he was 
singing for the Phonograph Co., he 
sang under two other names as well 
as his own. Silas was 76 years old 
at the time of his death, having suf- 
fered some heart condition. At his 
request Jie was cremated in Chicago. 

Regarding the article that appear- 
ed in the Roanoke World-News rel- 
ative to my association as physician 
to Louisville Baseball Club, it may 
interest you to know that I have 
been surgeon to this Club for 53 
years in which course of time I have 
met some fine men, some from this 
side of the tracks, some from the 
other side and both played the game 
with equal vigor, earnestness and 
determination. 

We have never met, but I want 
you to know it’s a real pleasure re- 


ceiving a letter from one so interest- 
ed in the Minstrel and Songster, my 
brother. If I can help you In any 
way Dy furnishing any further in- 
formation i am yours to command. 

I replied almost immediately and 
asked Dr. Leachman several other 
questions, such as what the F. in the 
middle of his brothers^ name rep- 
resented and what were the other 
names under which Silas sang for 
Victor. (And how I'd like -to know 
that “score of names” he used, ac- 
cording to the Chicago Tribune , in 
making his cylinders of the ’90’s!) 
At the moment I have not had a sec- 
ond letter from the busy physician, 
but I shall submit this article for 
his approval and if he provides ad- 
tional information I shall use it as a 
supplement. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Leachman’s recol- 
lection that Silas had been dead some 
19 years gave enough of a clue for 
me to ask the Chicago Bureau of 
Vital Statistics to search for the ge- 
nial “little” 260-pound comedian's 
death certificate. The search was suc- 
cessful and a copy of the long wanted 
document 'was sent to me by the 
County Clerk, Richard J. Daley. (Now 
Mayor of the City of Chicago). 

The certificate reveals that Silas F. 
Leachman lived at 3715 Concord 
Place. His wife’s name was Amelia. 
I assume that she too has died in the 
last 19 years). Leachman was bom 
August 29, 1859, so was 76 years, 
eight months and five days old at 
his death on April 28, 1936. For eight 
years he had been a clerk in the per- 
sonnel department of the Chicago po- 
lice department. What he did for the 
quarter of a century between the 
end of his recording career and the 
beginning of his police work isn’t 
indicated. He was born in Louisville, 
the son of two native Kentuckians — 
William and Lettie Field Leachman. 

Silas Leachman was buried in Mon- 
trose Cemetery, Chicago, April 30. He 
had been under medical treat- 
ment by Dr. J. H. Moran since April 
19 for arterial hypertension and a 
form of heart disease. 

Those are the important facts re- 
vealed by the death certificate. And 
so at last, after more than 20 years 
of off-and-on investigation, I have 
been able, thanks to some fortunate 
coincidences, to fulfill that long stand- 
ing desire to tell something of the 
life story of Silas Leachman, a gift- 
ed pioneer of the phonograph whose 
diversified talents entitle him to per- 
manent and affectionate remembrance. 


This article has been approved by 
Dr. George Leachman who gives the 
following additional information: 

“The F. in Silas’ name represents 
the name Field (Silas Field Leach- 
man ) . He had two sisters and six 
brothers. My sister and myself are 
still living. I don’t recall the min- 
strel troupes and don’t recall the 
other names he sang under; however; 
there 'were two. His wife is dead. He 
was a blue-eyed blonde and weighed 
about 260 pounds. I greatly appreci- 
ate your interest in my brother and 
regret that I am unable to be of more 
help. Hope to have the pleasure of 
(Continued on page 77) 
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(Continued from page 77 ) 

meeting yo <u in the near future. Kind- 
est regards and best wishes.” 

In closing this biographical sketch, 
it occurs to me that Dr. Leachman 
himself is such an outstanding per- 
sonality that his achievements de- 
serve to be chronicled with those of 
his brother. I therefore reprint the 
following United Press article writ- 
ten by Richard Coleman, which ap- 
peared on August 18, 1954, in news- 
papers throughout the nation: 

“Dr. George Leachman is convinced 
baseball players play just as hard to- 
day as they did in the old days when 
‘all the players were Iri^h.* 

“He should know. He has been team 
physician for the Louisville Colonels 
of the American Association 52 
straight seasons, probably the longest 
stretch of service of any baseball 
doctor. He is 77. 

“The little, white-haired man leaned 
back in the swivel chair in his of- 
fice today and recalled: 

“ ‘They played awfully hard in the 
old days. I fixed many a bloody nose 
and loosened jawbone. The boys have 
finger blisters and sore arms now- 
adays. 

" ‘Most of the players were Irish 50 
years ago. Those boys were tough be- 
cause they lived hard lives. A lot of 
them were blacksmith's helpers, hard 
working men. Today, a lot of the 
players are college boys. But, I hon- 
estly think they play just as hard 
today/ 

“Dr. Leachman watches almost every 
home game the Colonels play, al- 
though sometimes he can only watch 
a»n inning or two from his seat be- 
hind home plate. He handles just the 
surgical chores for the club, and oc- 
casionally operates on major leaguers 
as well. 

/'The pink-faced little man likes to 
visit the dugouts and the dressing 
rooms. It’s -there he has a chance to 
offer advice to both the veterans and 
rookies. 

" T try to talk to young players, 
especially the pitchers/ Dr. Leach- 
man said. ‘I ask them if they, expect 
to make baseball a career. Most of 
them are good listeners — I’ve never 
raised my voice to a ball player. 

“ ‘I tell the young pitchers they’ve 
got to take care of their legs as 
well as their arms. I tell the young 
ones they shouldn’t play basketball 
or football during the off-season. A 
lot of injuries — mean injuries — hap- 
pen then. 

“ “There are three rules I tell them 
they must observe if they want to 
be really good. First, don’t drink whis- 
key. Alctohol affects the vision and 
Teflexes. Don’t drink beer — ifc slows 
up your legs. Third, don’t smoke. It 
affects your wind, 

“The doctor thinks the beanball 
ought to be outlawed. His voice is 
a little sharp when he talks about it. 

“ ‘It’s one thing to throw close to 
a batter to keep him from digging 
in/ he said. when they throw 

a beanball at you they’re trying to 


put you out of business. That’s not 
good baseball. If a pitcher has to 
go that far, he ought to quit/ 

“His worst baseball injury came 
when Merito Acosta, a popular Cu- 
ban outfielder, was beaned here in 
1927. Acosta was close to death for 
three days, but lived, although the 
“The doctor called Ty Cobb the great- 
est player he’s seen.” 


RICHARD H. & 
VIRGINIA A. WOOD 
4 Hillside Rd. 

Baltimore 10, Md. 

RARITIES IN HISTORICAL CHINA- 
GLASS AND CHINA CUP PLATES— 
LACY BOWLS — COLORED LAMPS, 
VASES & STICKS —SANDWICH SALTS 
—FLASKS & BLOWN GLASS — CANARY 
YELLOW MUGS — PRIMITIVE PAINT- 
INGS. 

Write your wants or our Glass or China 
Lists are available at 25 cents each . 

tfc 



WANTED 

(rrico or will offer) 
Important paperweights, rare 
mechanical banks, cup plates, 
bottles, early dolls or heads, 
prints, raro glass, historical 
china, etc. 

Complete Collections, Estates 
purchased. 

Collectors Items for sale by mall or shop. 


J. E. NEVIL 
Cincinnati 


234 E. 4th St. 

Ohio 

tic 


McKEARINS 
ANTIQUES 

Hoosick Falls, N. Y. j 

Fine American Blown. Lacy and | 
Pattern Glass ? 

Historical Flasks, Choice Irish. Eng- 1 
lish and Continental Glass. 2 

Fine English Porcelain and Earthen I 
Ware. Exquisite French Paper ‘ 
Weights. Selections sent on approval 

Please send Bonk or Commercial ref- 
erence 

Illustrated 30 page Price List $1-00 
Postpaid 

Price List Historical Bottles and I 
Flasks $1.50 3 

Book TWO HUNDRED YEARS OF I 
AMERICAN BLOWN GLASS $10.00 ? 

Book AMERICAN GLASS $6.96 tfc I 





1720 HENNEPIN AVE* 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Antiques 

G1:issiu € \ vt • tunulun' 




BARGAINS 

Announcing the complete closing out of 
stock — because I am moving to Hianover, 
New Hampshire A. B. K. 

tfc 


I MABEL S. DOWNING 

R. D. No. 2 — Lancaster, Pa. 

3 ml. West of Lancaster, fit. 30, Lincoln Hlwy. 

Historical and fine china, furni- 
ture, Pattern glass, dolls, prints, 
homespun Linens, Early kitchen uten- 
sils, cup plates, lamps, old trivets, 
A cu t glass, etc. tfc 


HIGH MEADOW 

Antiques 

Quakertown, New Jersey 


Deep emerald green glnsa cmcl_ $ 7.00 

T«. German Mhjollca hanging pinto 4,00 

5 Matching Opalescent Vaseline Ruffle gas 

shades, each 5,00 

0 KFM plates, 6 * 6 ". dec. gold & peach, lot.. $3.00 

Hound ruhv glass tray 4.50 

Hound Cranberry glass tray 6.00 

Bluo Invert. Tlrpt. boltle, no stopper 4.50 

White Bristol oil lamp 15,00 

Hoyal Don! ton. 3 pc. set, ten pot, creamer, open 

sugar, rich dec., set 20.00 

Transportation extra. Auo 


ANGLO - AMERICAN CHINA 

Part I - American Views, 

Gaudy Dutch, Spatter, etc. 

Flexible cover $3.00 

Hard cover 4.50 

Part I - English and Other Views 
Hard cover only 5.00 

SAM LAIDACKER 
Box 362 Bristol, Pa. 

auc 

k 

"GOBLET" or "BLUE BOOK" I 

1MT MiUon IK 00 ? 

"GOBLETS IT* or "BED BOOK" I 

1M7 edition M.00 ! 

"OPAQUE GLASS BOOK" I 

1047 edition M Of I 

All Prepaid tfr j 

S. T. MILLARD ! 

548 We*t Ivy, Glendale 4, Calif. j 


BOOKS 1 & 2—200 PATTERNS OF HAVILAND CHINA 

A MUST IN BUYING OR SELLING OLD HAVILAND 
EACH BOO-K, $3 Postpaid — BOOK I A II TOGETHER, $5.50 Postpaid 

Order now from author: ARLENE SCHLEIGER - 6854 Minne Lusa Blvd., Omaha, Nebr. 

tie 


LITTLE 0LDE CHINA SHOPPE 


Mrs. Hayden Moore 
ghway 71 Phono 4145 
Alma, Ark. 

Helping to match the older and obsolete patterns of French Hariland. 
Send sample or use Mrs. A. Schleiger*s number for identification. Com- 
plete services and large stock of mosrt popular in open stock. 

n54c 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


By JIM WALSH 


“The Duncan Sisters” 

By ANTONIO (TONY) ALTAMIRANO 
. ... .. _ (“Guest conductor” for Jim Walsh) 


“The Duncan Sisters”/// Magic 
words in the theatre of today and 
yesterday! ! ! 

When Jim Walsh wrote me saying, 
“Tony* since you know the Duncan 
Sisters so well, why not write me an 
article on them for my column,” I 
was thrilled. — And so — to use a little 
which the “Dunes” made interna- 
tionally famous — I would like to do 
some very pleasant “Rememb'ring.” 

My friendship with “The Duncan 
Sisters” began in January, 1936, in 
the picturesque little California town 
of Covina. My teacher, the late be- 
loved diva, Madame Ellen Beach Yaw 
(well-known as “Lark Ellen”) , in- 
vited me to an audition for a special 
show that the famed Duncan Sisters 
were giving in honor of Madam Yaw 
in appreciation for the inspiration 
she had been to them and the interest 
she had taken in them when they 
were children. 

Having auditioned, I was then in- 
troduced to the Duncan Sisters, Ro- 
setta and Vivian, and was greatly im- 
pressed with their beauty and ex- 
treme graciousness! I had known no 
greater honor than when they told 
me? that they would like to have me 
join their special show for “Lark El- 
len.” 

The next few days of rehearsals 
only enhanced my first impression of 
the beauty and graciousness of these 
two really great artists, and the har- 
mony in working together during 
these few days was the beginning of 
a friendship that was to last through- 
out the years. 

True to their theatrical record on 
this memorable night, the Duncan 
Sisters played to a packed house and, 
needless to say, kept the audience in 
gales of laughter throughout their en- 
tire performance. 

To further enhance the eventful- 
ness of this great evening- when 
“Lark Ellen” was introduced, she 
walked onto the stage together with 
a tall, elderly lady, dressed in black 
from head to foot. Upon introduction, 
we were all thrilled to. learn that this 
stately lady was the beloved composer, 
Carrie Jacobs Bond! (Years later 
Mme. Yaw presented me with a re- 
cording of Mrs. Bond speaking and 
playing one of her own compositions. 
I still have that recording).} 

The Duncan Sisters asked Mrs. 


Bond if she would be kind enough to 
sit at the piano and play a number 
for the audience. To mix laughter 
with sweet memories, Rosetta imme- 
diately asked her, “Mrs. Bond would 
you happen to know one of my fa- 
vorite songs? If you know it, I would 
love to hear “The End of a Perfect 
Day.” 

The “Dunes” then asked “Lark El- 
len” if she would do a number. Then 
more fun began! Madame Yaw, be- 
ing not only a great singer- but a 
most clever actress, gave an imper- 
sonation of Rosetta, when she was a 
little girl studying with her. To add 
to the langhter and applause of 
Madame Yaw's “rendition,” Rosetta 
quipped, “Ladies and Gentlemen, 'The 
March of Time'!” 

The cleverness, the timing, the re- 
partee of the Duncan Sisters is an 
element beyond explanation, but a 
theatrical “student” could learn more 
than money could buy just by observ- 
ing the keen artistry of these two 
great entertainers. 

Let me here present to you an 
extract from the unpublished manu- 
script of the memoirs of Ellen Beach 
Yaw entitled “Flight of the Lark-” 
and let Madame Yaw tell you in her 
own words about “The Duncan Bis- 
ters.” 

“Young talent has always deeply 
interested me. One day during a call, 
in company with my sister-in-law, 
Nettie, at the King's Daughters’ Day 
Nursery, a home for children at Man- 
hattan Beach, a Los Angeles suburb, 
we found the juveniles up in the at- 
tic playing theatre and costumed in 
the matron's old dresses. Nettie's 
mother, Mrs. Emma L. Jay, by the 
way, was one of the founders of this 
Home. Nettie and I sat in a dark 
corner and watched the little ones 
with interest. The talent of one lit- 
tle girl in particular held my atten- 
tion and inquiring her name was told 
she was Rosetta Duncan. Rosetta was 
the prime leader ; practically ‘the 
whole show.’ At the end of the act 
I asked the precocious child if she 
would like to learn to sing and told 
her I would teach her, but not until 
she had finished grammar school. 

“Little Rosetta was quite enthusias- 
tic over my offer, and about a year 
later' on the very day after she grad- 
uated, a ]itt]e girl just as plump as 


a p ait ridge came running up the path 
to my home near Covina, all out of 
breath, ready to begin work with me. 
Never had I met a more delightfully 
natural child, so I said to her: ‘Ro- 
setta, if you remain just as you are 
you will be a great success on the 
stage.' She has since reminded me of 
that prophetic remark, declaring It is 
the secret of her success in the thea- 
tre. 

“I taught Rosetta every summer 
during my vacation at home. She 
came out i$ the morning and re- 
mained all day wandering about the 
garden and orange grove, seldom 
speaking — just dreaming. Once when 
I gave a benefit concert for the Lark 
Ellen Home for Boys- in the sunken 
garden at my sister Anna’s home in 
Covina, Rosetta sang, and a lady who 
was present asked her to appear at 
a party she was giving the following 
week. Rosetta was paid five dollars 
for that engagement, which I believe 
was the first money she had ever 
earned. 

“Some time after this when I 
learned Rosetta's sister, Vivian, one 
year her junior, often sang duets 
with the former, I gave her singing 
lessons also; in addition I taught the 
two girls acting. It was, not very long 
before the Duncan Sistei's were wide- 
ly heralded for their great ‘hits' in 
America and Europe. Their greatest 
success to date was scored in the mu- 
sical comedy ‘Topsy and Eva' with 
the song hits 'Rememb’ring' and ‘I 
Never Had a Mammy-’ composed by 
Rosetta and Vivian who write many 
of their own songs used by them on 
the stage. They are exceptionally clev- 
er and original young women.” 

This was about 1914. That is, when 
Ellen Beach Yaw discovered them. 
The girls always remembered Mme. 
Yaw with their great generosity and 
many was the time when they pre- 
sented “Lark Ellen” with checks of 
large sums when they were at the 
height of their fame and success, as 
a little gesture of their sincere appre- 
ciation for the inspiration “Lark El- 
len” had given them in their first 
struggles for recognition. 

Since this is not a chronological 
biography of them, they were born 
in Los Angeles, Calif., at the turn of 
the present century. They were the 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Samuel 
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Rosetta and Vivian Duncan as “Topsy” and “Eva” in their production 
of that name. This photograph was made from a colored cardboard 
cut-out used by Victor record dealers for window displays in 1925. 


Duncan and, in addition to Rosetta 
and Vivian, there is another sister, 
the eldest, Evelyn Duncan- (now Mrs. 
Stewart S. McClelland) and two 
brothers, Harold and Alex Duncan. 
Their mother died in childbirth and 
Mr. Duncan sent his motherless little 
ones to the King's Daughters Day 
Nursery. They were educated in the 
Los Angeles Public Schools. I read 
of Mr. Duncan's passing on at the 
age of 84, in December, 1945, while 
I was visiting in Canada. I later re- 
call Evelyn telling me, that at the 
funeral, Madame Yaw sang “Abide 
With Me” and how beautiful her 
voice sounded. 

It may not be known in general — 
but the famed Duncan Sisters com 
sisted of three beautiful, wholescm? 
American girls, yes, all three of them, 
blonde as they could be! The eldest 
sister, Evelyn, had her day in the 
theatre too. About 1915, she was with 
Rosetta and Vivian in a trio called 
“The Duncan Sisters Trio” and they 
toured the W estern States together. 

Evelyn left the trio to become the 
dramatic member of the family. She 
appeared in stock companies from 
San Francisco to New York, and was 
a featured player with Marie Doro on 
Broadway in’. "Lilies of the Field,” 
Selwyn’s “Fair and Warmer” and in 
many silent motion pictures, such as 
playing opposite Cyril Maude in 
the M orosco, production of "Peer 
Gynt.” 

Rosetta and Vivian gained their 
early theatrical experience in "The 
Kiddies Revue” with Gus Edwards 
and they were well-known in vaude- 
ville, prior to their appearance at 
the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York, 
in May, 1917. In October, 1917, they 
appeared in Shubert's "Doing Our 
Bit” at the Winter Garden Theatre. 
Then at the Globe, in May, 1919, in 
Dillingham's "She's a Good Fellow,” 
Raymond Hitchcock's "Hitchey Koo” 
and in October, 1922, in “Tip Top” 
with Fred Stone. 

They made their first appearance in 
London- at the Gaiety Theatre in De 
Courville's “Pins and Needles” on 
June 1, 1921. They reappeared in Lon- 
don, at the Adelphi, in 1928, in Bu- 
chanan's “Clowns in Clover.” They 
also appeared in many leading London 
variety theatres. 

Their greatest success, “Topsy and 
Eva,” was originally produced on July 
9, 1923, at the Alcazar Theatre, in 
San Francisco. I believe this theatre 
is now named “The United Nations 
Theatre-” and is for motion pictures 
only. This unique musical comedy 
was taken from Harriet Beecher 
Stowe's “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” I recall 
Rosetta telling me, how she went to 
the public library and, reading the 
book, started work on it for their pro- 
duction. Later on, Catherine C. Cush- 
ing, wrote the play as suggested by 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin” for their thea- 
trical production. Mrs. Cushing had 
written the screen scenario for Mary 
Pickford's film, "Pollyanna.” 

In June, 1924, they appeared in 
“Topsy and Eva” at the Selwyn Thea- 
tre, in Chicago. They broke all box 
office records drawing more than a 
million dollars a year! 


At the Gaiety Theatre, in London, 
in October, 1928, they also appeared 
in “Topsy and Eva." It was during 
this engagement, Rosetta told me, 
that she was not only homesick, but 
also too ill to play the role of "Top- 
sy.” Hearing of her illness, a young 
lady came to see Rosetta and at her 
bedside told her that she would be de- 
lighted to “stand in” for Rosetta dur- 
ing her illness and since she had seen 
the show so many times was certain 
that she already knew the part. Ro- 
setta and Vivian heard the young 
lady read the part and put her into 
the show until Rosetta could return 
to the stage. The "stand in” Topsy 
during Rosetta's illness was none oth- 
er than (the then unknown) Graeme 
Fields! 

In November, 1931- at the El Caps- 
tan Theatre in Hollywood, they also 
appeared in "Topsy and Eva” and in 
December, 1933, appeared in a re- 
vised version of the show at the Apol- 
lo Theatre, in Chicago. 

They toured the British Isles in 
1937 and 1938 and broke all box office 
records in the Music Halls where they 
appeared. 

I-n 1942, they again toured in a re- 
vised version of "Topsy and Eva.” I 
saw them in this version in November, 
1942, at the old Music Box Theatre, 
in Hollywood. This place is now the 
Fox Guild Theatre, How well I re- 
call my back-stage visit with them. 
The walls of their dressing room were 
covered with telegrams of good wish- 
es from Mae Murray, Eddie Cantor 
and other great names of show busi- 
ness. 

Rosetta never married. Vivian mar- 


ried Nils Asther, star of such motion 
pictures as: “Her Cardboard Lover,” 
with Marion Davies; "The Cossacks,” 
with John Gilbert and Renee Adoree, 
"Sorrel and Son,” with Anna Q. 
Nilsson; “The Single Standard,” with 
Greta Garbo; “Loves of an Actress,” 
with Pola Negri, etc. A daughter, 
Evelyn, was born to them. Vivian and 
Nils were later divorced. A few years 
ago, Vivian married for the second 
time. This time, a businessman of 
San Francisco, Frank Herman. 

On June 16, 1927, at the' world-fa- 
mous Egyptian Theatre o-n Hollywood 
boulevard, their silent motion picture 
version of “Toosy and Eva” had its 
world premiere. The audience con- 
sisted of all the great ones of the mo- 
tion picture industry at that time. 
The late Sid Grauman, had staged one 
of his great prologues and the Dun- 
cans, were in top form on opening 
night. They appeared at this thea- 
tre for some time in the prologue. In 
addition, to the motion picture peo- 
ple in attendance, including Madame 
Ellen Beach Yaw, many civic and cul- 
tured celebrities were present. 

Occasionally, even today, the film is 
shown in theatres in and around Hol- 
lywood. T first saw this film back in 
1949, when Evelyn telephoned me, to 
tell me that it was being shown in 
a Hollywood theatre. Naturally, I was 
most anxious to see it. The surprise 
of the evening of that showing, was 
that the silent film star. Mae Murray, 
whom I had seen years ago on the 
stage, made 1 an appearance and spoke 
of her great friendship and love for 
the Duncan Sisters. Evelyn also ap- 
peared on the stage that evening and 
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told some things about the produc- 
tion of the picture. The film had three 
directors, including Del Lord and D. 
W. Griffith. She recalled how Griffith 
referred to Rosetta as “The Female 
Charlie Chaplin of the Screen” in 
tribute to her great ability as a co- 
medienne. The picture was original- 
ly produced by John Considine and 
released through United Artists. 


RECORD COLLECTORS: Never be- 
fore ao much for so little, as a mem- 
ber of the only world wide, non-profit 
records collectors' club Free details 
Write Mrs. Ruby Ceilings, Sec., Inter- 
national Discophiles, Incorporated, 1227 
North Jackson Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

s3215 


CYLINDER RECORDS for sale, large 
stock to select from, only records that 
are in good condition are offered for sale. 
Cylinder Phonographs and Horn type 
disc Phonographs for sale. Also parts, 
horns, reproducers, recorders, and cata- 
logs. Send stamp for Usts.—Pollards, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Santa Cruz, Calif. s3257 


Auction Sales: Rare and cut-oui 
vocal (G. & T., Zo-nophone, Rolydnri 
and instrumental records. Free lists. 
— Arthur May, 86 Clarkson Ave.. 
BTOoklyn 26, N. Y. mhl20042 


THOUSANDS of rare collectors' Iteme 
on hand. Send me your wants on anj 
type of 78 RPM records. New ones in 
daily.— Box 182, Westville, N J. n3614 


FIFTY YEARS of recording: All 
your favorites on all labels - Mon- 
arch, Zonophone. Columbia. Etc. Send 
for free “Pops” lists. — Gertrude Hey- 
man, 628 East 3rd St., Brooklyn 18, 
New York n3696 


EDISON, COLUMBIA cylinder 
records. Collector's items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold. 
— James Riley, 44 Church St., Nor- 
wich, Conn. s3084 


A few months ago, a print of “Top- 
sy and Eva” was shown at a party, 
at the home of Vivian Duncan and it 
was indeed a real pleasure to see and 
hear Vivian play the piano and talk 
to her audience all through the screen- 
ing of the film. 

In 1929-30, they made their only 

(Continued on next page) 


ENTIRE COLLECTION— Three thous- 
and Edison Discs plus fifteen hundred 
duplicates, twenty Edison Long Plays 
all in original covers as new condition. 
150 Red Seal Victors, 300 classical Vic- 
tors - Record Player to . play 12 Edison 
Discs automatically with electric Pick- 
Up. One William & Mary Edison console 
with Edison L. P. reproducer and L. P. 
gear, plus Edison Reproducers, Motors, 
catalogues, parts, etc. To highest bid- 
der over £1,000. F. O. B. Storeroom 
shelves. — C. Haines, Box 1442, Reading, 

Pa. S30021 

OPERA, Popular, cylinders, discs, ver- 
tical, lateral records. Lets hear your 
wants. Old catalogs wanted. — George 
Meiser, 506 West Douglass, Reading, Pa, 
s3633 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collectors 
items to just good "listening” Operatic, 
historical & personality discs sold. 
"Wants” located. We buy collections. 
— Record Collectors Service (c/o D. 
Reichman) 530 E. 88 St., New York 28, 

New York s3826 

HUNDREDS of imported cutout vocals 
rare Golden Age ope ratios - G & T, 
Fonotipia etc.. Music Hall, Musical 
Comedy and Personality records, mili- 
tary band, orchestral and instrumental 
items, imported long-plays including 
ROCOCO RECORDS, all may be found 
on our free mailing lists. Write — Ross, 
Court & Co., 121 Simcoe Street, Toronto, 

_Ont. sl004 

RARE VOCAL RECORDS - Monthly 
man auctions & special lists at set 
prices. Offering only items in good play- 
ing condition, domestic & imported. We 
know yo-u will be pleased with your pur- 
chases. Free lists.— Georg Pluck, Water- 
loo Village, Grass Lake, Mich. o3046 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide” lists 7,600 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, 825 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. je!20061 


RARE Operatic vocal records; send 
for free mail auction lists. — Robert 
J. Nathan, 6480 Broadway, New 
York 63, N. Y. n3084 

THREE instrumental melodious music 
records from India $5./Motiwala Third 
Bhoiwada 38H. Bombay 2, India. n3042 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought, — E. Hirsch- 
man, 100 Duncan Ave,, Jersey City 6. 

New Jersey. 0122511 

FREE A1 Jolson catalog. Arg - Box 
341 - Cooper Station - New York City. 

mh!2Q46 

FREE Bing Crosby catalog. Arg. - 
Box 841 - Cooper Station - New York 

City, mhl2046 

COLLECTORS TIRED of run-of-fche- 
mi'U lists, send for free list of Unusual 
vocal operatic records. Golden age, Pre- 
war electrical, G&T’s, Fonototpias, Zono- 
phones. Pathes Hill &Dale, Etc.— Collect- 
or's Haven, 1131 Bergen Street, Brooklyn 
16, New York. 03046 


SONG BOOKS WANTED 


WANT TO BUY: Old hillbilly song 
books by such artists as Harry 4i Mac” 
McCllntock, Fiddlin' John Carson and 
Moonshine Kate, Bradley Kincaid, etc. — 
Royal Carney, 517 San Mateo Dr., San 
Mateo, Calif. fl28402 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Col- 
umbia Phonographs. Hundreds of Cylin- 
der and Disc Records, many rare, hard 
to find numbers. Send dime for either 
two or four minute cylinder, or Disc 
record list. All three lists for 26c. — Cop- 
pernoll's Antiques. Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 

o3276 

PHONOGRAPHS, Reproducers, records. 
Learn values. For $1.00 I will send you 
23 pictures of valuable phonographs and 
amounts paid for phonographs, parts. 
Collector of One of the World’s Largest 
Private Collections of Antique Phono- 
graphs. — Miller's, 1017 Westgate Road, 
Troy, Ohio. o3046 


RARE VIOLINS 


GENUINE DUIFFERPRUGAR 
Violin, Cryptogram checked violins in 
Europe same maker. Good condition. 
Real museum piece. Priced right. No 
dealers. — Cliff Adams, Rosharon, 
Brazoria County, Texas. n3006 


PIANO RECORDS 


MUSIC CABINET filled with piano 
records, lot includes cabinet for $12. — 
Mary Jordan, 2046 E. 73rd St., Chicago, 
111. s!441 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR Sheet Music to 1850. 
Catalog 15c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver 
5. Colorado. apl2238 


PLAYER PIANO 


PLAYER PIANO FOR SALE.— 
Box 405, Madison, Nebr. o3291 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 

’"oldV op" jlafT songs.^T SvgT "and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder. 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 

12. California. d6407 

OLD SHEET MUSIC, 25c up. 10c for 
list. — Grace Groves, 1721 E. Broadway, 
•Long Beach 2, Calif. sl06] 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL Restored melodeons. 
Expert repair service. Reasonable prices. 
Also buy. — C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 415 S. 
Diamond, Grand Rapids, Mich. o3882 
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talking film, “It's a Great Life” for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios. It was 
directed by the late Sam Wood. Two 
selections were recorded by Victor 
from this film, with them. See my 
Discography for this information. 

This cannot be classed as even be- 
ing a "thumb nail” sketch of these 
two fabulous, beloved ladies of the 
theatre. Their life, their stage, their 
experiences have been so full 
that it is an impossibility for me, 
as a layman writer, to relate even 
the greatest highlights of their fa- 
mous careers. I feel that I have been 
among the most fortunate tn h ave 
heard them tell in person of their 
good times and battles — the Actors 
Equity strike of 1919 — their experi- 
ences wit h Mrs. Vanderbilt, seven 
kings and the Prince of Wales while 
touring Europe — the stories about how 
they wrote and introduced so many 
songs — their stories, their lives can 
only be summed up in one word, 
Greatness! 

I can only wholeheartedly agree 
with a statement once made about my 
sweet friends, ‘'The Duncan Sisters 
have made deposits worth millions in 
the bank of hearts , a bank that never 
goes bankrupt and pays off in love , 
loyalty .and t-nte friendship 

Now, for the many, many songs 
that the Duncan Sisters have either 
composed or made famous. Here are 
but a few; 

“Bye Bye, Blackbird,” “Mary Lou,” 
"Then I'll Be Happy,” "Moonlight 
and Roses.” “In the Little Red School- 
house,” "Avalon,” “Carolina in the 
Morning,” “Chicago,” “Ukelele La- 
dy,” "Let the Rest of the World Go 
By,” “I'm Following You,” "I’m Hap- 
py When I'm With You,” "Side By 
Side,”“Doodle Dee Doo,” "Sweet On- 
ion Time in Bermuda,” "The Gay 
Caballero,” by Frank Crumit and Lou 
Klein, and “Bell Bottom Trousers.” 

And the following song "hits” from 
“Topsy and Eva” : “Remembering,” 
"Do Re Mi” (The Music Lesson) , 
"Um-Um-Da-Da,” "Just in Love With 
You,” "I Never Had a Mammy,” 
“High Brow Colored Lady,” “Moon 
Am Shinin’,” “The Land of Long 
Ago*” “Sighing,” “We’ll Dance Thro’ 
Life Together,” “Under Love’s Moon,” 
etc. 

Rosetta and Vivian are not the 
only composers in this fabulous Dun- 
can Family. Their brother, Harold 
Duncan, now a prominent tennis pro 
of the East Coast is also a member 
of ASCAP and has composed several 
song “hits” which the Duncan Sisters 
have helped to popularize. “God Ts 
Love” and “Blow Blow Winds of the 
Sea,” are the latest published selec- 
tions. Several other of his songs have 
been recorded by RCA-Virtor. 

The Duncan Sisters were great 
stars of stage, screen, radio, record- 
ings, the early ear-phone radio, night- 
clubs and NOW television. I consider 
them the greatest real sister-team of 
the theatre. I am happy to say that 
the years have not dimmed the magic 
of their personalities. 

Here follows my complete Discogra- 
phy on them. 


"THE DUNCAN SISTERS” 

Discography by Antonio (“Tony”) Aftamirano. 

HIS MASTER’S VOTCE RECORDINGS: London. England. 

Number Title Date Recorded 

B 1419 Oh, Sing-A-'Loo 10-20-22 

The Argentine, Portuguese, and. the Greeks 10-20-22 

C 1093 The Bull Frog Patrol 10-20-22 

The Music Lesson 10-20-22 

B 2309 Happy Go Lucky 1-15-26 

Kinky Kids Parade 1-15-26 

(Titles for B 2309, were recorded in America, by Victor). 

B 2915 The Music Lesson 12-27-28 

The Argentines: the Portuguese, and the Greeks 12-27-28 
UNPUBLISHED TITLES FOR H.M.V : 

At Sundown 12-13-27 

Breezing Along With The Breeze 12-13-27 

COLUMBIA RECORDINGS: Recorded in London, for English Columbia. 

Number 51-82 The Prune Song (?) 1928 

The Bullfrog Patrol (-) 1928 

COLUMBIA RECORDINGS: Recorded in New York City. U.S.A. 

No. 15745-D Dusty Roads (Master Number W-151949) 18-26-31 

^ (Released in 1932) 

COLUMBIA UNPUBLISHED: 

Hard Luck Mama 10-26-31 


Miss Rosetta Duncan told me that in 1919, they recorded one title for 
Columbia, which was never published. All three sisters, Evelyn, Rosetta 
and Vivian, were certainly surprised when I told them that they had recorded 
for Columbia both in Europe and America! They had never heard of such 
recordings! They remembered the title of “The Prune Song” but they all 
thought it had been recorded in London, by H. M. V.!!! Unfortunately ALL 
masters of the H. M. V.’s and Columbias have been destroyed. Years ago, 
I do recall that a collector had a copy of “The Prune Song” on Columbia, 
in England. Investigation has revealed that Columbia Record No. 15745-D, was 
coupled with “It’s All In The Game” recorded by Celia and Ann Sawyer' . 
“The Sawyer Sisters.” 


VICTOR UNPUBLISHED RECORDINGS: 

Masters destroyed. Courtesy of Mr. B. 

Number Title 

Some Day Soon 
Oh, How I Love My Boatman 
Some Day You’ll Say "OK' 1 
Yep, Long About June 
VICTOR RECORDINGS: 

Recorded in various Victor studios in the U.S.A. 


Forman of RCA -Vie tor Company. 
Date Recorded 
2- 16-26 and 1-2-30 
9-13-27 
9-16-27 
9-16-27 


Number Title Date Recorded 

19050 

Baby Sister Blues 

3-14-23 


The Music Lesson 

3-14-23 

19113 

The Argentines, the Portuguese and the Greeks 

3-19-23 


Stick In The Mud 

3-19-23 

19206 

Rememb'ring from "TOPSY AND EVA" 

11-19-23 


I Never Had A Mammy from "TOPSY AND EVA’ 

Tl-19-23 

19311 

Aunt Susie’s Picnic 

4-4-24 


Um-um -da-da 

4-4-24 

19527 

Bull Frog Patrol 

4-4-24 


Tom Boy Blues 

4-4-24 

35751 

In Sweet Onion Time) (Only 12" record recorded) 

11-10-24 


Vocalizing 

11-10-24 

19527 

Cross Word Puzzles 

11-14-24 


Mean Ckiero Blue 

11-14-24 

19987 

Happy Go Lucky 

2-16-26 


Kinky Kids' Parade 

2-16-26 

21226 

Lickens 

2-16-26 


Black and Blue Blues 

9-12-27 

20963 

Dawning 

9-16-27 


Baby Feet Go Pitter Patter 

9-16-27 

22345 

It Must Be An Old Spanish Custom 

1-3-30 


I Got A Code In My Doze 

1-3-30 

22269 

I’m Following You 

1-4-30 


■Hoosier Hop 

1-4-30 


(The last two selections are from their M-G-M film, " It's A Great Life" 
The first seven Victor recordings here listed, are of the old 
acoustical method of recording. 


PARLOPHONE RECORDINGS: 

Recorded in London, in August and September 1937, These recordings were listed in 
the Parlophone Supplementary Catalogue of November 1937, to October 1938. 

Masters destroyed! 

Number Title 

F 1156 Ti-Pi Tin / 

Adam and Eve 

F 1191 In A Little Dutch Kindergarten 
Loch Lomand in Swing Time 
F 1215 Daniel In The Lions' Den 

Sweet Onion Time In Bermuda 

DUNCAN DrSC COMPANY RECORDINGS 
These recordings were recorded in San Francisco, in 1947, 
with Phil Bovero and his A.B.C, Orchestra 


TITLES 

Rememb'ring, from "Topsy And Eva" 

I Never Had A Mammy, from "Topsy And Eva" 
White Christmas 
Jingle Bells 

UNPUBLISHED DUNCAN DISC COMPANY RECORDINGS 
Also: recorded in San Francisco, in 1947, 
with Phil Bovero and his A.B C. Orchestra. 

Boogie Woogie Lullaby 
It’s Somebody’s Birthday Today 
I’m Following You 
Welcome Stranger 

VITAPHONE RECORDINGS: 

She Fell Down On Her Cadenza 
Why Do I Sit On My Patio? 

(Continued on page 33) 
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COLLECT - BUY - SELL - EXCHANGE 
High Grade Banks and Toys for Collectors 
Mechanical Penny Banks - Still Banks 
Cap Pistols - Bell Toys - Engines & Trains 
Fire Apparatus - Circus Items - Cannons 
Old Tin and Iron Toys of Every Description 

Largest stock of old Banks 
and Toys in United States. 

Correspondence Invited 


45 Fresh Pond Lane, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


tf« 


\ OLD TOY MECHANICAL 
► BANKS 

r "Sinco 1936” 

Your Question, Please? 
M. E. MILLER 
29 Lincrest Street 
Hicksville, New York 


4 

tfo 4 


$100 and up paid for many 
kinds of mechanical banks. 
List of prices I pay for 235 
different banks only 25c. 

E. L. ROMEY 
Box 291 

BlufFton, Indiana 

tfo 


MECHANICAL BANKS 

Repaired, buy, sell, trade; parts fur- 
nished, coin traps for all banks. Will 
buy broken banks and parts. 

v. D. HOWE 

395 W. Utica St., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 

nc 


WANTED 

Registering banks 
and 

Old mechanical penny banks 
Send description and price wanted. 

C. R. HOWELL 

Plentywood Farm Bensenville, III. 

tfc 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8, 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 


k.iiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiniiiiMiimiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiii' - 

| We are accepting orders for | 

1 REPAIR I 

| SERVICE | 

I on | 

I MECHANICAL I 

I BANKS and TOYS j 

1 We Also Buy Old Banks j 

| GEORG E W. BAUER j 

\ P. O. Box 145 | 

= Pottstown, Pa. ! 

i tfo | 

■ .MIIHIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIMMIIMIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIHK* 


MECHANICAL ANTIQUES 
WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank 
display ad In this section, listing various 
wants. — F. H. Griffith, Harris Pump & 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh 3, Pa. tfx 


OLD TOY TRAINS WANTED: Me- 
chanical, electric, troHy cars, old cata- 
logs. Send description to BUI Krames. 
139 Windsor Road, Yardley, Pa. 03023 


WANTED: Catalogs showing threshing 
machines and steam traction engines.— 
Vic Wintermantel, Bellevue, Pa. d6614 


OLD ELECTRICAL DEVICES wanted 
Sal Ammoniac wet cell batteries, motors, 
fans, dynamos, switches, receptacles, 
light bulbs, fuses, books, and any other 
Items used In the early days of electri- 
city, 1879 to 1910. Mali me your list and 
I will quote on same. — George N. De- 
LapJaine, P. O. Box 861, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 064661 


WANTED MECHANICAL Penny banka 
any condition. Please quote price in first 
letter. — Daniel Cutini, 121 Roma Ave., 
Buffalo, New York. o6046 

I WILL PAY top cash prices for your 
Mechanical Banks. Mail description and 
cash price wanted to: — The Bank Man, 
430 Minnehaha Ave., Clermont, Florida, 

f600S 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements 


MECHANICAL BANKS & TOY PISTOLS 


Especially Want : 

MECHANICAL BANKS: 


• TURTLE 


(Sticks head out) 

• BOW-ERY BANK 

• (PRESTO 

(Mouse on roof) 

• CAMERA BANK 

((Picture pops up) 

• JONAH & WHALE 
(Jonah emerges 
from Whale) 

• PING DONG BELL 
(Tin mechanical) 

• BOWLING ALLEY 
BANK 

• RED RIDING HOOD 

• FOOTBALL 
(Colored man kicks 

ball) 

• SCHLEY BOTTLING 
UP OERVERA 

• MONKEY 

& PARROT 
(Tin) 

• PRESTO 


< Penny changes to 
quarter) 

• JAPANESE BALT. 
TOSSER 

(Tin, wind- up) 

• BULL & BEAR 
BANK 

• COASTING BANK 

• MUSICAL SAVING 
BANK 

(You pay — I play) 

• CLOWN ON BAR 
(Tin figure) 

• BIRD ON ROOF 

• PREACHER IN THE 
■PULPIT 

• TARGET 

• WINNER SAVING 

• JUMBO 

• ELEPHANT BABY 
(Opens X O'clock) 

• RIVAL 

• NATIONAL 


PISTOLS: 

• CAMERA • OSCAR WILDE 

• -MOON FACE BOMB 

• TURTLE • DEVILS HEAD 

• SAILING SHIP BOMB 

• TWO DOGS ON 
BENCH 


Also want Cast Iron horse drawn carriages, ani- 
mated bell ringing pull toys, old toy automobiles 
and old catalogs showing banks and toy pistols. 


F. H. GRIFFITH 

HARRIS PUMP & SUPPLY CO. 

Pittsburgh 3, Pa. tf* 


t I will pay top prices for 3 
[ MECHANICAL BANKS J 

► Damaged Banks if rare will be accepted. < 

► HARRY G. MILLER, Collector 3 

r 1418 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. * 
L tfc < 


' "Check List of Antique 
MECHANICAL BANKS 
and Their Wholesale Prices" 

This new booklet will enable you to appraise 
a single bank or an entire collection! How 
to buy banks and where to find them. The 
beginner can buy and sell banks with, con- 
fidence. Fakes .exposed! Prices reduced! 

POSTPAID— SI. 00 
SAYBROOK ANTIQUES 
430 -Minnehaha Avo. — Clormont, Florida 

tfc 

mi ill i n ininni i r mi m i minimi mi jiiumim mm tin in mi tn mu 


OLD MECHANICAL BANKS 

By INA HAYWARD BELLOWS 
Price ft.M 

THK ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND, designed fOf 
the antiques dealer and the collector. Deecriptloni 
end evaluations make this a valuable edition. 

Order your oopy from 

LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORP. 

1006 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, lllinoii 
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THE DUNCAN SISTERS 

(Continued from page 30) 

And many others! But unfortunately, all masters have been destroyed. 
These Vitaphone recordings were for the early “talkies 0 of 1928-29. 

A most interesting comparison is their 1923 and 1947 recordings from 
their greatest success, “Topsy And Eva.*' 

In my collection of recordings of all of the great ones of the past, I have 
most of "The Duncan Sisters" recordings. At this time, (1955) I need two 
of the parlophones: Numbers F 1156 and F 1191. Of the H.M.V.’s I must 
have numbers: B 1419, C 1093, B 2309 and B 2915. But I certainly would pay 
the price if someone had for sale both of their Columbias! So. please, do let 
me know! I have several private recordings of tthem that were never recorded 
for public sale. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

By JIM WALSH 

LEWIS JAMES 


REVISED AND APPROVED 
By Lewis James 

This article is dedicated to one 
of the most enthusiastic Lewis 
James admirers, Robert Burwell, of 
Wellsville, Mo. 

I have received the following 
letter from Mr. James: 

“Dear Jim: Thanks for writing 
the story, which I have checked 
. . . I believe it's essentially ac- 
curate. . . . 

“I made about 3,000 records — 
1,200 to 1,500 of them solos — all 
types from ‘Songs for Little Peo- 
ple 1 nursery rhymes, popular bal- 
lads, concert songs and sacred 
songs to oratorio songs by Handel 
and Bach. 

“The Shannon Quartet made the 
first live broadcast from the New 
York district. Actually we sang 
from the Westinghouse factory at 
Newark. The station later was 
known as WJZ (New York). That 
was in October, 1921. The Revelers 
were the first to have an NBC con- 
tract when the network started in 
1926. 

“Many people are interested in 
church singing. I was soloist in 
several well known New York 
churches, my last being the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian church at 
55th street. 

“Hope to see you soon. Best 
wishes. Lewis James” 

I appreciate Lewis James’ in- 
terest in this biographical sketch 
and trust it will please his myriad 
admirers. Jim Walsh 


A visit to Chicago in the autumn 
of 1951 has enriched my memory 
with vivid recollections. One of the 
most sudden and severe snow storms 
I have experienced occurred while I 
was making the rounds of Salvation 
Army stores, looking for old records, 
with Frank Gloodt, a Chicago collec- 
tor who specializes in Billy Murray 
discs. By contrast with the cold and 
unfriendly behavior of that storm, I 
like to think of the warmly genial 
welcome I received when I went to 
radio station WGN in the Chicago 
Tribune building and enjoyed a two- 
hour “get-together” with one of the 
most popular of former recording 
tenors, Lewis James. 

It was a delightful expeihence, find- 
ing myself in the “Tribune Tower” at 
441 North Michigan Avenue and be- 



LEWIS JAMES, 

Program Director for WGN, Chicago 


ing greeted by a dapper brown-eyed 
gentleman of middle height whom I 
recognized instantly from his photo- 
graphs which appeared for so many 
years in record catalogs and monthly 
supplements. A typical example of 
these photographs, appears in Roland 
Gelatt's new book, “The Fabulous 
Phonograph,” in which James is shown 
making a Victor record with his as- 
sociates of the Crescent Trio — Charles 
Hart (wrongly identified as Charles 
Harrison) and Elliott Shaw. That 
cordial greeting made me feel imme- 
diately at ease, while I was still re- 
flecting that Lewis James looks much 
the same today as at the height of 
his singing career. He still wears the 
trim mustache that was something of 
a trademark in the days when his 
records were played in millions of 
homes, and, although his brown hair 
has grayed, he is unmistakably the 
man who made his share of phono- 
graph history. 

Before we parted, the tenor told 
some of his associates I was "the 
fellow who knows more about me 
than I know about myself.” That was 
a humorous exaggeration. I was 
equipped with a considerable advance 
store of information concerning Lewis 
James, but he told me a great many 
other things I didn’t know. I was 
sorry to see he had trouble getting 
up and down and had to grip the 
edge of his desk before he could 
stand. He said he had been suffering 


for two and a half years from ar- 
thritis which was destroying the car- 
tilage in his knees. The arthritis 
makes it difficult for him to write 
and, he said, plays its part in 
keeping him from acknowledging the 
letters which he still receives, and 
appreciates, from record collectors. 
When I recently asked if his con- 
dition has improved, he gallantly re- 
plied: “Pm getting quite expert on 
crutches.” 

II , Some Biographical Data 

I was of course familiar with Lew- 
is James’ Jong and successful record- 
ing career, not only as a tenor soloist 
but as a duet partner of many other 
noted singers and as a member of 
the Crescent Trio, the Shannon Four 
and the Revelers. In my reference 
file is a copy of the Edison Amberola 
Monthly for August, 1920. It has an 
excellent photo of James on the 
front cover. The accompanying arti- 
cle reads : 

“The Navy may have lost a famous 
Admiral, or at least a Captain, when 
Lewis James was persuaded to forego 
his appointment to Annapolis in or- 
der to study music. ... It was while 
studying engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan that he received his 
offer to become a member of Uncle 
Sam’s Navy, but listening to the ad- 
vice of the Director of Music at the 
College, he devoted himself to vocal 
study which has so well equipped 
him for concert, oratorio and Ambe- 
rola work. He has developed under 
capable American teachers and stands 
out as a good example of our meth- 
ods of instruction. 

“His decision to devote himself to 
the art of singing came rather stran- 
gely. He is still remembered at col- 
lege for his quarter and half-mile 
running — he held the State college 
records — and for his baseball . . . 
prowess. No one had associated him 
with music until the Glee Club held 
a concert at the University, where 
James gave a remarkable perform- 
ance. 

“This was really his debut. The ad- 
vice of the music faculty and his 
friends was fortunately followed, and 
his tenor voice so well recorded on 
the Amberola has carried him to 
success.” 

Then there was the biographical 
sketch that used to appear in the 
yearly Victor record catalogs: 

“Lewis James is of American birth 
and American experience. He has won 
his way to the front rank of pop- 
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ular singers by both intelligence and Wallace, of Detroit. They have a only assumed name he used, aside 
natural gifts. He has been, in the daughter, Janet, who is Mrs. Orion from Harold Harvey a nom de dtsgue 
past, a cfiurch singer and a concert M. Arnold of Western Springs, III. which appeared on the labels of some 
artist both. He has a fine voice, ex- Mrs. James is an enthusiastic collec- of the records he made for His Mas- 
cellent enunciation, a healthy view of tor of antiques, and I had the pleas- ter's Voice” in Montreal. I recalled, 
life, a keen sense of humor, and, what ure of presenting her husband with however, that he was dubbed "Rob- 
frequently goes with these things, a tickets for Hobbies' 26th Annual ert Bruce” on a number of Pathes, 
gift of expression which can meet Antiques Exposition and Collectors' and Bruce Wallace on some Victors 
with hearty response wherever it goes. Fair, then in progress at the Conrad and Okehs. He was also called ‘‘Uncle 
He has made many fine records for Hilton Hotel. Lewis” on a series of seven-inch rec- 

us, and they have brought him into Lewis said he got his start as a ords for children. He was surprised 

the public favor they deserve. He recording artist with the help of the when I told him the Shannon Four 

sings with great feeling and in the famous basso, Frank Croxton, who was usually the Lyric Male Quartet 

most simple of styles both the joy was, at one time or other, the bass on Edison Diamond Discs and Blue 
and the tragedy of being.” singer of the Frank Croxton Mixed Arnberol cylinders. As the Lyric, the 

And in a 1929 issue of the Roanoke Quartet, the Columbia Stellar and quartet sang in support of such Edi- 

Times, I discovered the following Peerless male quartets, and the Amer- son stars as Frieda Hempel, Maggie 

thumb-nail sketch of the Revelers, lean Singers. He thought his first Co- Teyte, Marie Rappold, Virginia Rea 

who sang in Roanoke, Virginia, when lumbia records were made in 1914 and Anna Case. He commented sadly 

their popularity on records and ra- or 1915, but I haven't been able to that ‘“‘Virginia Rea — poor girl! — 

dio was at its zenith: trace any prior to December, 1916. died of a broken heart after an un- 

“The Revelers . . . consist of four For most of the first two years of happy marriage and the break-up of 

singers and a pianist: Lewis James, his Columbia career, James’ records her singing career,” At another time, 

Jamts Melton, Elliott Shaw, Wilfred appeared under the pseudonym of thinking of how many of his record- 

Glenn and Frank Black. Each mem- Robert Lewis. The first disc, No. 2108, ing associates had died, the tenor 

ber is a soloist in his own right, each combined “I Know I Got More Than said reflectively: “Before many years, 

a distinct personality, each an Amer- My Share,” by Lewis, with Vernon we old-timers who are still around 

ican born artist— a unique personnel Dalhart’s first record for Columbia will just be museum pieces!” His 

and one of which this country can (and probably for any other com- comments on the artists with whom 

boast. Although this is their first pany), “Just a Word of Sympathy,” he had worked were uniformly kind 

American concert tour — they have The brief description said: “Vernon and friendly and he appeared genu- 

made unusually successful appear- Dalhart, a former member of the inely shocked when I mentioned a 

ances in England, Germany, Prance, Century Opera Company, makes his few who had fallen on evil days. I 

Switzerland, Austria, and Holland — initial bow with Robert Lewis, a have never met any famous man 

everyone in the United States knows singer from the West of decided with a more modest, unassuming per- 

the Revelers through their phono- merit.” sonality than Lewis James, nor one 

graph and radio fame. Either under In 1918, James began a free-lance with a more complete absence of af- 

their own name or as the Shannon career. He had a joint contract with fectation. 

Four on Victor records, as Jhe Merry- Victor, Columbia, Edison and Pathe I asked Lewis how it happened that 
makers on Brunswick, and the Singing which left him free to sing also for the Shannon Four, of which he be- 

Sophomores on Columbia releases, or the smaller companies. He was en- came a member in 1918, chose that 

on the air . . . they have become a gaged by nearly every American rec- name. Pie said it was because John 

household word in America. The so- ord company during 1919 and the McCormack and other famous sing- 

cailed ‘music public' has also heard earlier 1920's. The tenor made many ers had made Irish ballads so pop- 

them individually, as assisting solo- S0 i 0 records for Edison, but never did ular the quartet decided to specialize 

ists with orchestras or in recital. any “tone test” work. Undoubtedly, in them — hence, Shannon from Ire- 

The article went on to say that hj s demonstrating the musical merits land's River Shannon. After five years 

James had sung in Beethoven's Ninth 0 f the \[ e w Edison wouldn’t have or so as the Shannon Four it was de- 

Symphony with the New York Phil- been popular with the other com- cided to change the last word to Quar- 

harmonic Orchestra, and Wilfred panics sharing his contract. tet, because — as James expressed it — 

Glenn was a favorite soloist with the James told me that, as far as he “we thought Shannon Four sounded 
Boston Handel and Haydn Society, could recall, Robert Lewis was the too much like a vaudeville outfit.” 

It should have mentioned that James 
sang the Verdi “Requiem” with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, and also sang 
in such favorite oratorios as “The 
Messiah” and “Elijah.” 

Ill Lewis James ' Own Story 
Such printed matter gave me a 
backlog of information. But there was 
still a good deal more I wanted to 
know about Lewis James, and he 
graciously “filled me in” during that 
enjoyable chat which I had a guilty 
feeling was taking up too much of 
his time. He observed me stealing fre- 
quent furtive glances at the dock 
and gently admonished me about be- 
ing so concerned with the time, say- 
ing his duties as a WGN production 
manager were not so pressing that 
afternoon that I needed to hurry 
away. 

The tenor was born in Dexter, 

Mich., a small town near Detroit, on 
July 29, 1892. He attended the State 
Normal School and the University of 
Michigan, where as the Amberola 
Monthly said, he made a name for 
himself in athletics. Although he did Hus photo ot the ‘the Revelers, sent to Jim Walsh by Elliott Shaw, shows the group 

well at baseball and track, he was in Paris and was taken in 1928 during one ot the ensemble’s triumphal Euiopean tours, 

too slightly built to star at football. Left to right: Lewis James, second tenor; Frank Banta, pianist; Wilfred Glenn, basso 

He married the former Miss Jeanette and manager; Elliott Shaw, baritone; and James Melton, first tenor. 
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I said I had suspected the title came 
from an amalgamation of the names 
of its members, and pointed out that 
Shannon begins with the first three 
letters of Elliott Shaw’s patronymic. 
It also contains the first two letters 
of Charles Hart's last name, ends 
with the “double n” in the family 
name of Wilfred Glenn, and includes 
the first two letters of Harvey Hin- 
dermeyer's first name. Lewis looked 
astonished and said he had never be- 
fore given a thought to those odd 
combinations, but he could assure me 
the Shannon Four didn't derive its 
distinctive designation from scram- 
bling up the names of its four orig- 
inal members. 

He also hadn't known that the 
Shannon Four was usually disguised 
on Pathe records as the Acme Male 
Quartet, and that the Crescent Trio 
was turned into the Apollo Trio. 
Names of the quartet members were 
frequently disguised. Hart and Shaw 
were often called Charles Cinway and 
Frank Sterling. In fact, Pathe took 
more liberties with artists' names 
than any other company. 

In view of previous experiences 
with favorite pioneer recording* ar- 
tists, I suppose I shouldn't have been 
surprised to learn Lewis James doesn't 
or didn't, own even one copy of his 
records, but I couldn't help being a 
bit taken aback. I have always felt 
that if I had been a popular singer 
I would have kept at least half a 
dozen of each of my records, for 
posterity's sake, in a fireproof vault. 
But since James made thousands the 
storage problem wou I d have been 
more, no doubt, than he would care 
to undertake. 

Referring to his statement that 
the Shannon Four had intended to 
specialize in Irish songs, I amused 
the tenor by telling him that the 
Gramophone , England's leading rec- 
ord magazine, once referred to him 
as an Irish tenor and praised his 
“pleasant Irish accent.” He told me 
something I hadn't known — that he 
sometimes sang the lead in the Co- 
lumbia Stellar Quartet when Reed 
Miller was out of New York, filling 
concert and oratorio engagements or 
was otherwise unavailable. He spoke 
affectionately of the late Billy Mur- 
ray and recalled that the Revelers 
sang in support of Billy on a radio 
program which featured the erst- 
while “Denver Nightingale” in the 
spring of 1927. He chuckled over Bil- 
ly's notorious free-handedness with 
money when Murray was the top re- 
cording comedian. 

Mention of the Eight Famous Vic- 
tor Artists, of whom Billy Murray 
was a member, of course brought up 
thoughts of the Eight’s manager, 
Henry Burr, known in his later years 
as “The Dean of Ballad Singers.” 
James expressed admiration for 
Burr's ability as a singer. Talking of 
a trip to England and France taken 
by the Revelers in 1928, James gave 
me a laugh by describing how Frank 
Banta, who had been pianist for the 
Eight Victor Artists, used to baffle 
hotel clerks by assuming a thick “Co- 
hen-on-the-telephone” accent, redolent 
of the New York East Side, and im- 


periously demanding mail for Monroe 
Silver. Silver, like Banta, was a 
member of the Eight for years, and 
he spoke in real life exactly as he 
did on his records. The temptation to 
pretend to be “Mike” Silver and to 
demand in his name mail from har- 
assed English and French men be- 
hind the hotel desk was more than 
the impish Frank could resist, 

When we spoke of the Shannon 
Four, Lewis said Charles Sart (who 
at this writing is appearing in a 
Broadway theatrical production, “Wit- 
ness for the Prosecution”) could al- 
ways be reached through the Lambs 
Club in New York. Elliott Shaw, he 
said, had “saved his money” and was 
living in retirement in Sharon, Con- 
necticut. Wilfred Glenn was still ac- 
tive in concert work and had re- 
vived the Revelers, but with only 
himself remaining from the original 
troupe. Phil Duey, who succeeded 
Shaw as the ensemble's baritone after 
Elliott had a long illness, was de- 
scribed as a “studious chap.” He had 
taken a doctorate degree at Columbia 
University and was teaching at the 
University of Michigan. We laughed 
at the difficulty the quartet had in 
keeping a first tenor after Charles 
Hart left it in 1924 to study opera 
singing in Germany. He was succeed- 
ed, generally for fairly brief periods, 
by Franklyn Baur, Charles Harrison, 
Frank Parker, Robert Simmons, 
James Melton, and perhaps others, 

Lewis said he didn’t realize, until 
he went abroad with the Revelers, 
how a popular recording artist was 
a well loved, almost a legendary fig- 
ure, in millions of homes throughout 
the world. I told him that my broth- 
er Chad, now a professor at Beloit 
College in Wisconsin, once remarked 
of the pioneer recording artists: “I 
suppose they were just folks trying 
to make an honest living, but to me 
they will always be the most glamor- 
ous of all people.” Lewis laughed and 
said the recording artists hadn't 
thought of themselves in that exalted 
light. “But the reception we got 
abroad,” he remarked, "was really an 
eye-opener.” He recalled circumstan- 
ces of the Revelers giving command 
performances for members of the 
British Royal Family, as was related 
a few months ago in the Hobbies 
article about Ed Smalle. 

Lewis said he detested jazz, but 
liked the choral arrangements used 
by the Revelers. These were some- 
times called “jazz choral effects,” but 
he didn’t consider them jazz. I learned 
he came to Chicago in 1940 when his 
health became impaired and he had 
to give up singing. He had since 
been with WGN and said he was 
“very happy” in his production work. 

When I left the distinguished ten- 
or it was with the feeling that I 
had experienced one of the most 
pleasant meetings I have known in 
my long career of interviewing and 
“writing up” recording artists. A 
few hours later I received another 
agreeable reception from the equally 
famous “Red-Headed Music Maker,” 
Wendell Hall, whose records of “It 
Ain't Gonna Rain No Mo' ” swept the 
nation late in 1923. 


IV Lewis James Records 

Lewis James is one of those ar- 
tists whose recorded achievements 
are so vast it would be impossible to 
chronicle them in less than a book- 
length biography. However, I shall 
trace briefly his recording career and 
give some idea of the kinds of records 
he made. From December, 1916, until 
early in 1918, he seems to have been 
exclusive to Columbia. In January, 
1917, a new male quartet was intro- 
duced with “Robert Lewis” as the 
lead singer. The Columbia supplement 
writer said: 

“Introducing the Knickerbocker 
Quartet! A new specialty quartet — 
destined to become one of the most 
popular singers of popular music in 
Columbia Catalogs — makes its initial 
bow in the current list. Our Record- 
ing Department has spent great ef- 
forts developing the Knickerbocker 
vocal ensemble and special attention 
is requested from our patrons to the 
happy results. The Knickerbocker 
counts its members: George Eldred, 
first tenor; Robert Lewis, second ten- 
or; William Morgan, baritone ; and 
Glenn Howard, bass. All these gen- 
tlemen are musicians of real merit 
and have individually sung with 
marked success before the public for 
a number of years.” The quartet's 
first record, A2129, “Songs of Yes- 
terday,” was combined with “Every- 
body Loves an Irish Song,” by M. J. 
O'Connell and the Knickerbockers. 
Records by the Knickerbocker Quartet 
continued to appear for another year. 

“Robert Lewis” stuck around 
through most of 1918 (by the way, Co- 
lumbia photos showed him smooth 
shaven instead of with the later fam- 
iliar mustache), but "mystery man” 
Lewis disappeared from the lists for- 
ever in November, 1918, when Record 
No. A2618, “My Little Gypsy Wan- 
da,” was announced as sung by Lewis 
James, doubled with “Roses of Picar- 
dy,” by Charles Harrison. Lewis 
James remained a familiar name in 
Columbia supplements for the next 
decade. 

The tenor's first Victor appearance 
was in May, 1918, when, on No. 
18441, he sang “AH Aboard for Home, 
Sweet Home,” with the assistance of 
the Shannon Four. (This must have 
been made just at the time he suc- 
ceeded Harvey Hindermeyer as the 
Shannon's second tenor.) His first 
name was misspelled as “Louis.” (Co- 
lumbia also was occasionally guilty 
of that slip) . The other side was “Send 
Me a Curl,” sung by the still active 
Geoffrey O'Hara. 

James' first Edison Diamond Disc, 
issued in the fall of 1919, was a beau- 
tiful rendition, with mixed chorus 
assistance, of “Dreamy Alabama,” 
coupled with “Carolina Sunshine,” an 
equally lovely number by Vernon Dal- 
hart. His initial Pathe appears to 
have been 20193, “"Sometime You'll 
Remember,” with Isabelle Cannon 
singing on the reverse side, “I’ll Sing 
Thee Songs of Araby.” 

As a soloist, Lewis James was 
called on, like other popular tenors, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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"TTSST" 

COLLBCT - BUY • SELL - EXCHANGE 
High Grade Banks and Toys for Collectors 
Mechanical Penny Banks - Still Banks 
Cap Pistols - Bell Toys - Engines & Trains 
Fire Apparatus - Circus Items - Cannons 
Old Tin and Iron Toys of Every Description 

Largest stock of old Banks 
and Toys in United States. 

Correspondence /nvifed 


45 Fresh Pond Lane, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


$100 and up paid for many 
kinds of mechanical banks. 
List of prices I pay for 235 
different banks only 25c. 

E. L. ROMEY 
Box 291 

Bluffton, Indiana 


We are accepting orders lor 

REPAIR 

SERVICE 

on 

MECHANICAL 
BANKS and TOYS 
We Also Buy Old Banks 

GEORG E W. BAUER 
P. 0. Box 145 
Potlstown, Pa. 

K- 


'W'w'v'v-'v 


MECHANICAL BANKS & TOY PISTOLS 

Especially Want: 

MECHANICAL BANKS: 

• JAPANESE BAIL/ 


• TUTITXE 
(Sticks head out) 

• BOW-EItY BANK 

• PRESTO 

(Mouso on roof) 

• CAMERA BANK 

(Picturo pons up) 

• JONAl-I & WHALE 
(Jonah omerges 
from Whale) 

• BOWLING ALLEY 
BANK 

• REE RIDING HOOD 

• FOOTBALL 
(Colored man kicks 

ball) 

• SCHLEY BOTTLING 
UP OERVERA 

• MONKEY 

& PARROT 
(Tin) 

• PRESTO 

(Penny changes to 
Quarter) 


TOSSEll 
(Tin, wind-up) 

• BOLL & BEAR 
BANK 

• COASTING BANK 

• MUSICAL SAVING 
BANK 

(You pay— r play) 

• CLOWN ON BAR 
(Tin figure) 

• BIRD ON ROOF 

• PREACHER IN THE 
PULPIT 

• TARGET 

• WINNER SAVING 

• JUMBO 

• ELEPHANT BABY 
(Opens X O'clock) 

• RIVAL 

• NATIONAL 

• AMERICAN BANK 
(Sewing Machine) 


PISTOLS: 

• OSCAR WILDE 
BOMB 

• DEVIL'S HEAD 
BOMIB 


• CAAIERA 

• MOON FACE 

• TURTLE 

• SAJLING SHIP 

• TWO DOGS ON 
BENCH 

Also want Cast Iron horse drawn carriages, ani- 
mated bell ringing pull toys, old toy automobiles 
and old catalogs showing banks aud toy pistols. 


F. H. GRIFFITH 

HARRIS PUMP A SUPPLY CO. 
Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 


LEWIS JAMES 

(Continued from page 32) 
to sing- a wide range of music that 
included classic, semi-classic and 
standard concert numbers at one ex- 
treme, and the banal, trivial ‘‘sob bal- 
lad” at the other. Typical of the 
“tripe” he perforce recorded are “The 
Pal That I Loved Stole the Gal That 
I Loved,” “The Ten Commandments 
of Love,” “You Can't Be a Good Lit- 
tle Fellow and Still Be a Good Little 
Girl,” “Just a Girl That Men Forget,” 
“It's a Man Every Time, It's a Man,” 
and “If You Like Me Like I Like 
You.” Perhaps the depths of banality 
were plumbed in “My Kid,” which 
contains the immortal lines : “He 
comes down stairs in his little white 
nightie and says his prayers to God 
Almighty . . . there’s no kid like my 
kid ” 

James re-made a good many stand- 
ard songs and hymns which had been 
originally recorded for Victor by pio- 
neer singers who included Harry 
Macdonoug-h and Frederic C. Free- 
mantel. The Shannon Quartet also 
re-made some Hayden Quartet offer- 
ings. Another tenor who was called 
on for “re-makes” was William Ro- 
byn. James told me “Wee Willie’s” 
name should be pronounced Roe-bine, 
instead of Robin, as most record col- 
lectors have always called it. 

An especially fine James record is 
the Edison of “Duna.” Another Edi- 
son, which, both sides considered, may 
be the finest semi-classic record he 
ever made, couples Ernest K. Balks 
setting of Paul Lawrence Dunbar's 
poem, “Who knows?” with the equally 
beautiful “Look Down, Dear Eyes.” 
But when I mentioned this fine rec- 
ord to Lewis he couldn't remember 


MECHANICAL ANTIQUES 
WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank 
display ad in this section, listing various 
wants. — P\ H. Griffith, Harris Pump & 
Supply Co.. PUtsburgh 3, Pa. tfx 


OLD TOY TRAINS WANTED: Me- 
chanical. electric, trolly cars, old cata- 
logs. Send description to Bill Krames. 
139 Windsor Road, Yardley, Pa. 03023 

WANTED: Catalogs showing threshing 
machines and steam tracUon engines. — 
Vic WintornmnLel, Bellevue, Pa. d6614 

OLD ELECTRICAL DEVICES wanted 
Sal Ammoniac wet cell batteries, motors, 
fans, dynamos, switches, receptacles, 
light bulbs, fuses, books, and any other 
Items used in the early days of electri- 
city, 1879 to 1910. Mail me your list and 
1 will quote on same. — George N. De- 
Laplaine, P. O. Box 8G1, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 064661 


WANTED MECHANICAL Penny banks 
any condition. Please quote price In first 
letter.— Daniel Cutinl, 121 Roma Ave., 
Buffalo. New York. O6046 


I WILL PAY top cash prices for your 
Mechanical Banks. Mail description and 
cash price wanted to: — The Bank Man, 
430 Minnehaha Ave., Clermont, Florida. 

fCOOS 


FOR SALE 


HANDBOOK Old American Tovs. 500 
pictures, ?3.5S.— Dr. Koxval, 1846 Culler- 
ton, Chicago, d3291 


making it. My opinion is that he 
was always great in the charming 
ballads of Ernest Ball. Those record- 
ed for Edison included “Little Crumbs 
of Happiness,” “Down the Trail to 
Home, Sweet Home” and “Ten Thous- 
and Years From Now.” 

During his career James recorded 
witn many singers. His first duet part- 
ner was “George Wilson,” who also 
sang as James Harrod, but was bet- 
ter known as Colin O'More. Then 
came Charles Harrison; Charles Hart 
(he probably sang more duets with 
Hart than with anyone else) ; El- 
liott Shaw; Helen Clark; Harold Wi- 
ley (a Brooklyn church singer bari- 
tone, who died a few years ago, with 
whom he sang for Pathe) ; Vernon 
Archibald; Marcia Freer; Olive Kline 
(disguised as “Alice Green”)' Sam 
Ash; “Edna Brown” (another name 
for Elsie Baker); Franklyn Baur; 
Claire Brookhurst; Della Baker; He- 
len Davis (Mrs. Victor. Young) ; Eli- 
zabeth Spencer; Gladys Rice; Betsy 
Lane Shepherd; and, on one Colum- 
bia record, a singer listed as May 
Meredith. He doesn't remember this 
soprano, but she may have been He- 
len Clark. In one of his Victor rec- 
ords he had the backing of the Peer- 
less Quartet (Albert Campbell, Hen- 
ry Burr, John Meyer and Frank Crox- 
ton), and as a member of the Shannon 
Four and Crescent Trio he sang in 
support of Wendell Hall, Harry C. 
Browns and Vernon Dalhart, besides 
artisis already mentioned. I may have 
overlooked others. From the stand- 
point of both quantity and quality 
Eewis James has had a remarkable 
phonograph career. 

I have such pleasant memories of 
my 1951 visit to Chicago that I am 
thinking of spending another few 
days there when I take my next va- 
cation. If I do I shall make a point 
of dropping around at the Tribune 
Tower and seeing Lewis James. From 
our one meeting I am sure he makes 
friends easily and keeps them per- 
manently. I know his Hobbies admir- 
ers will join me in wishing him re- 
stored health and many years of con- 
genial activity. 


A MUSICAL BOX DESK 
An unusual Swiss musical box 
which recently stirred the collecting 
delight of Mrs. Ruth Bornand, Pel- 
ham, New York, is in the shape of a 
parlor or church organ, though it is 
actually a musical box desk. It was 
made by Nicole Frere. 

It has an engraved silver name 
plate and silver inkwells. It also has 
engraved spring barrels, two sectional 
comb, and ten cylinders which play 
eight selections. Inside the lid is a 
silver engraved program card. 

In the 18th and 19th centuries 
Swiss farmers, and later watchmak- 
ers, produced fine music boxes. The 
latter installed mechanisms in um- 
brella handles, walking sticks, steins, 
pistols, dolls and similar items. 

Famous people have collected mu- 
sical boxes, including Napoleon. Not 
long ago Bing Crosby bought a fine 
old mahogany box with an ebony trim. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

By JIM WALSH 



The First Singer Who 
Made a “Blues” 
Record 

MORTON HARVEY 

As regular readers of this depart- 
ment have become aware, I frequently 
remark that I never cease to. wonder 
at the obliging manner in which coin- 
cidence, fate, Providence or some 
other inscrutable factor in human af- 
fair's arranges things so that I even- 
tually get the information I need 
about formerly popular recording ar- 
tists. Sometimes the help comes in 
unexpected ways. 


A couple of years ago, a New York 
man asked me if I could give him the 
address of Morton Harvey. It seem- 
ed the gentleman was an ardent paci- 
fist who collected songs opposing 
war, and he wanted to write and ask 
Harvey where he could get a copy of 
the Victor record of “I Didn't Raise 
My Boy to be a Soldier" which was 
issued back in 1915. I replied, telling 
the inquirer I had been trying for 
year-s to find out something about 
Morton Harvey, but had learned noth- 
ing and had no idea whether the sing- 
er was still with us. I also said he 
should be able to get a good copy 
of the record from Gertrude Hey man, 
A1 McRea or some of the other regu- 
lar HOBBIES advertisers. He wrote 
me a little later that Mrs. Heyman 
had supplied him with a “mint press- 
ing." 


Then, in July, 1954, I received a 
letter from Charles Lindsley, a disc 
jockey at KYA, San Francisco. After 
assuring me that he was “one of your 
most avid fans," Chuck made my eyes 
protrude by going on: 

I wonder if you’ve entertained the 
thought of doing an article on the 
odd- time disc artist, Morton Harvey. 
He’s hale and hearty, 6S, and lives 
just 36 miles south of San Francisco, 
You may of course have his address, 
but just in case you haven't here 
’ tis: Morton Harvey, P. O. Box 66, 
Los Gatos, California. He was re- 
cently a guest on my competitor's 
radio program, “Dusty Records.” I 
missed this, but was told that he was 
very genial and felt quite at home 
before the “mike” as he had been on 
radio in the early days. 

Mr. Harvey related one amusing 
anecdote about his old “recording 
horn days.” This was in regard to a 
session at the Edison studios. The 
critical Thomas Alva was in attend- 
ance with his favorite dog and, as 
the story goes, if the canine walked 
out during the artist’s vocal efforts 
the record in question wasn’t issued. 
Thus, Mr. Harvey says, what he con- 
siders one of his best songs was 
never released. 

I understand that Morton Harvey 
recorded under many aliases, includ- 
ing “Gene Rogers.' . . X understand 
also that if you send him any of his 
old records he will send you a recent 
photograph of himself with a person- 
al message on it. I saw this particu- 
lar photo and it reveals a rather dap- 
per fellow with a flashy mustache 
and a roguish look in his eye. 

Morton Harvey also said that he 
was about the first artist to record 
the “blues”, referring to his discing 
of “The Memphis Blues”, but said 
that there are no Jazz aspects to the 
platter because the musicians were 
from the New York Philharmonic 
Orchestra. My favorite record of his 
is “I Want to Go Bock to Michigan”, 

I’ll ... be looking for a series of 
articles on the Happiness Boys, Billy 
Jones and Ernie Hare. 

II. I HEAR FROM 
MORTON HARVEY 

I was elated at receiving this inter- 
esting letter and wrote to . Morton 
Harvey that same day, telling him 
how glad I ‘was to learn he was still 
here and thriving. My letter men- 
tioned some of my recollections of his 
recording career, as well as the fact 
that my brother Edward had seen 
him appear years ago in a va/udeville 
sketch with Jimmy Aim an as his part- 
ner. 

The erstwhile vaudeville and re- 
cording comedian whom I was soon 
thinking of as an old friend didn't 
lose much time in replying. Under 
date of July 21 he wrote: 

Friend Jim: Don’t shake the en- 
velope. Your photo will be along’ lat- 
er. We are bizzyazell. We make 
young ones out of old ones. Photos, 
that is. We do everything, and only 
Mrs. and Me. The Craftsmen got 
swamped out by photography. We do 
color and copying and restorations. 

That's an interesting little sheet 
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you enclosed wih Billy Murray’s plx 
in it. Where does he live now He 
made the discovery or really 'dug me 
up’ when I was with A1 Field’s Min- 
strels in 1912 or '13. We were in 
Jersey and he told me to look him 
up when our season closed, and I did. 

I went into show biz with “The 
Time, the Place and the Girl” road 
show out of Chicago. Born in Omaha 
the year of the big snow, 1886. Father 
and mother were away the day I 
came along. I was visiting Mother's 
sister. (Read that again.) 

Yes I was in vaudeville with Ji£m- 
my Alman and where he is I'll never 
know. I tried to reach him and then 
we came out here. We still do some 
of the old act Betty and I did as 
Mort and Betty Harvey. ... I find I 
must run a few pix of me and some 
of Betty and me. She was one of the 
Nunn-Bush program singers, intro- 
duced by Bill Hayes of Amos and 
Andy's first hit radio fame. . . 

“Gene Rogers" is my only other 
wax name. I had 18 releases one 
month for Emerson records. Where 
are these old platters, or saucers, a- 
vailable if anywhere? I am trading 
a personally autographed photo for 
any of my old records. More later. In 
haste, MORTON HARVEY. 


III. A NEWSPAPER INTERVIEW 

The foregoing letter calls for a 
few remarks. It was written on sta- 
tionery containing' Morton Harvey's 
name, followed by the initials A. R. 
P. S., and by an insigne showing he 
is a member of the Photographers' 
Association of America. According 
to the letterhead, Morton and his 
wife, Betty, make copies and restora- 
tions of old and new photographs. 
They also make photostats and color 
portraits, in addition to doing ordin- 
ary picture taking work. 

It's also worthy of. note that the 
sinerer, whom Victor called a tenor 
but all other companies for whom he 
recorded described as a baritone, was 
“discovered" by Billy Murray. Sev- 
eral prominent recording artists — 
Ada Jones, Walter Van Brunt and 
Ed Smalle among them — owe their 
start in the recording profession to 
encouragement and help given by the 
big-hearted Billy. I was glad to write 
Morton that Billy was living in Free- 
port, N. Y., and seemed in reasonably 
good health, but only a month later 
I had the sad task of letting him know 
his old friend had died of a heart 
attack while preparing to witness a 
production of Guy Lombardo's “Ara- 
bian Nights” spectacle at Jones 
Beach. 

Morton sent me a photostat of a 
feature story about him in the San 
Jose Mercury-News for Sunday, Jan- 
uary 23, 1949. The article, “Present- 
ing Harvey, Former Thespian," was 
written by Carol Greening. I'll quote 
the parts that should be of most 
interest to HOBBIES readers: 

I/OS GATOS, January 22 — “But 
what will you say about me when 
you introduce my act?" inquired 
Madame Nazi mo va of Morton Harvey, 
behind scenes at the S5th St. The- 
ater in New York. 

'T will say T now present a lady 
and an artist who needs no intro- 
duction!'’ Harvey replied with a 
flourish. 

".Artist I will try to be, but not a 
lady!’’ said the great dramatic act- 
ress emphatically. 

This is but one tale stored away 
in the treasure house of memories 
that belongs to Morton Harvey and 
. his wife Betty. ... .They trod the 
boards for many happy years in vau- 


deville circuits throughout the coun- 
try, making friends with such greats 
as Fred Allen, Jack Benny and Mary 
Livingstone, and Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy. 

Harvey, a genial gentleman who 
has never lost his knack for a dead- 
pan quip, came from a non-theatric- 
al family in Omaha, Nebraska. His 
grandfather had brought over the 
first Aberdeen Angus cattle to this 
country, had founded the town of 
Harvey, 111., and looked askance at 
his grandson's singing ability. 

But Morton used to slip away and 
see a family who encouraged his am- 
bitions, and finally when Phil 
Schwartz told him to go to Chicago 
to try out for a road show of "The 
Time, the Place and the Girl”, he 
didn’t say no. He became part of the 
chorus, secretly understudied every 
male part of the cast, and finally 
got a chance to play the organ grind- 
er. (Note by J. W. Morton says he 
was living in Chicago at this time 
and Schwartz was with the Chicago 
office of the Jerome Remiclt music 
firm.) 

After the show disbanded in 1913 
he joined A1 Field’s minstrels. In 
New York, Alfred Sol man heard him 
sing and introduced him to Billy Mur- 
ray, a phonograph singer. An audi- 
tion was arranged for Harvey and he 
began to make Victor, Edison and 
Columbia records. 

This led to his first outstanding 
achievement — the job of making the 
first vocal blues record — “Memphis 
Blues" — for a major company. “The 
members of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra who did the instrumental 
work had quite a time adjusting 
themselves to the music,” Harvey 
reminisces. 

One day Harvey saw Enrico Caruso 
making 11 records in one day at the 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 
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MUSIC BOX COMPANY 

P. O. Box 355 

Hanover* Massachusetts 

Christmas tunes for the 1CV6" Regina nraato box at 
fS.00 each Still Night. Holy Night, O Santisliu, 
Adesto Fid el os. White Christmas. Jingle Belie, Noel, 
Hark, The Herald Angles Sing, Santa Claus Is 
Coming to Town, Come Hither Ye Children, 0 
Tanneabaum. 

We manufacture 200 other tunes for the 
Begin a, tune list furnished on request. 

We hare for sale also many fine disc type music 
boxes ranging In size from 8" diameter discs to 
27" diameter dlsoe. We also bare a large at- 
sortmenL of Swiss muslo boxes from one and 2 
tuna musical numbers to large table music boxee 
with extra cylinders playing as many as 72 tunes. 

We also hare a catalogue on new music boxes we 
manufacture such as our dancing dolls, dolls In 
picture frame and under domes, and our new 
and latest Item Is a six door musical cigarette 
box. tfc 


Victor plant in Camden, N. J. — with 
retrials, about 50 arias were sung in 
alt. The next day Caruso got a pan- 
ning from the critics for being in poor 
voice at a “Pagliacci” performance 
at the Metropolitan, Harvey says. 

During these years of making re- 
cordings and working in vaudeville 
all over the country, Harvey met Lou 
Holtz, among other stars. Holtz and 
Joe Howard and Harvey were all 
staying at the Palace Hotel in San 
Francisco. Howard and Harvey took 
to each o ther i mimed lately because 
‘Harvey remembered all the words 
and music to every one of Howard's 
songs — even some Howard had for- 
gotten he wrote. Harvey and How- 
ard even collaborated on a song — to 
find that it actually was the same 
melody as one Howard had written 
many years before. Fred Allen, A1 
Jolson, Jim and MoHy Jordan (Fibber 
McGee and Molly). Eddie Foy — all 
were either stars or working their 
way utp via the vaudeville route when 
Harvey knew them. But the person 
■he liked best on and off stage was 
his “partner's partner,” (Betty) 
whom he met in Greensburg, Pa., in 
1925. 

IY. MORTON HARVEY'S 
“CONFESSION” 

A short time after I received Mor- 
ton Harvey's first letter, he sent me 
his "confession” — a batch of hastily 
jolted pencil notes set down to give 
me information for this article. From 
this I learned his father was Charles 
A. Harvey of Chicago and his mother, 
Elizabeth M. Plummer of Connecti- 
cut. HOBBIES' Mark Twain expert, 
Cyril Clemens, will probably be inter- 
ested (to learn that Harvey's parents 
were married in the girlhood home of 

JIM WALSH 

WANTS TO BUY 

Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1915); back copies 
of phonograph publications and all sorts 
of reference material dealing with the his- 
tory and development of sound recording 
that will provide background information for 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
Please do not send me lists of records for 
sale. I am not interested in buying phono- 
graphs and records by mail and do not 
want “The Victor Book of the Opera.” Do 
not submit material without being instructed 
by me. I will not pay for or return un- 
solicited items. If 1 do not reply I already 
have the material you offer. I am not a 
dealer and have nothing to sell. Address: 

JIM WALSH 

Box 476 Vinton* Va. 

tfx 


1 MUSIC BOXES 

1 Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm | 
i gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 9 
I SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 1 
§ money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. ~ 
= Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. § 

= Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item f 
= offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machinies need | 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. $ 

| Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. | 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island fj 

f tr. a 
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Harriet Beecher Stowe in Hartford, 
across the street from where Mark 
Twain lived. The three Plummer 
girls, Harvey says, were "Mark's 
pets,” and the humorist attended 
Elizabeth's wedding. 

"Grandfather Harvey,” Morton 
wrote, "was T. W. Harvey of Chicago, 
lumber man and importer of the first 
Aberdeen Angus cattle .to America . . 
I came along in the '80's, but the 
panic of '89 wiped Dad out of a lush 
luxury business - the Omaha Mantle 
and Tile Company, with offices at 
1514 Farnum street. 

"We moved to the new town of Har- 
vey in time to see from our wind- 
mill the Cold Storage Building fire 
at the World's Columbian Exposition 
in 1893. Finally, to school in Chi- 
cago, and mother's sisters wanted me 
to go to school in the East to relieve 
pressure at home — three other child- 
ren and a marvelous stepmother. Dad 
without a job. I always sang boy 
soorano and a quick switch to bass 
in the Illinois glee club, a male quar- 
tet in Lyceum. I also did readings 
and was one of the Bell Ringers. By 
this time I was back from school in 
the East. They wanted me to become 
a preacher, but I wanted show busi- 
ness. 

"Then Riverview Park and White 
City opened in Chicago and I became 
a high class saloon canary until Phil 
Schwarz gave me a card to Hamilton 
Coleman, who was producing "The 
Time, The Place and the Girl'. He 
signed me as a tenor, so off we went 
to Chicago, on a coast-to-coast season 
and my first Orange Blossoms. No 
wedding bells — just olfactory blos- 
soms. 

"Summer came, and .the moving pic- 
tures in legit houses with slides and 
singer. The following season, A1 Jol- 
son was doing a whistling specialty 
in Lew Dockstader's Minstrels. The 
show played Decatur, Illinois, so our 
‘flicker show' laid off, but Tom Ron- 
an, manager of the Opera House, 
said ‘You should hear my singer.’ So 
they, did, after the show — Jolson, 
Dockstader, the company and me. Ed- 
die Oupero was the minstrel orchestra 
director, and he asked me what bal- 
ads I knew. I didn't even know what 
a ballad was, so I handed him my 
music. Eddie picked out ‘Till the 
Sands of the Desert Grow Cold,' aind 
I sang it. Dockstader and Jolson 
walked down the aisle toward me at 
the piano and asked, ‘How much mon- 
ey would ^you have to have to join 
the- troupe V I said, ‘Do you think 
$25.00 would be too much?' 

“Lew turned to A1 and said, ‘What 
the h— 1 do you suppose is the matter 
with tjie kid?' I was to have taken 
the place of Will H. Thompson (fa- 
mous as a phonograph singer in the 
early days of recording). He was 
getting $125.00, but when he heard 
me Will changed his mind about quit- 
ting. 

" ‘Montgomery, the Motion Picture 
Man' heard about me and sent for me 
to come to Jacksonville. Then I 
played his picture theatres and in 
Memphis I was signed up by Al 
Field's Minstrels. We played in New 
Jersey, but went to New York to hear 
some new songs at one of the publish- 


ers'. Billy Murray heard me and took 
me to the phonograph companies. 
That's how my recording career 
started. 

"I played vaudeville with an old- 
fashioned ‘audience act,' then went to 
the Manhattan Trio, and then it was 
King and .Harvey for several years. 
The act had been Stepp, Mehlinger 
and King — the first rathskeller act 
out of the Tonopah, Nevada, gold 
rush days. 

"Alman and Harvey was the first 
talking and singing act I did. I gain- 
ed much experience in stagecraft with 
Jimmy. We split because he didn't 
like the dressing room in Watertown, 
New York, so I went on that after- 
noon and did a ‘single,’ which I was 
doing when I met Betty. I played 
‘round’ once or twice as ‘the Rolling 
Stone,' a fairly successful singing and 
talking monolog-, then it was Betty 
and I from then on. We met in 
Greensburg, Pa. She had been with 
Ralph Dunbar acts (singing) and was 
one of the Nurun-Bush Singers on 
radio. She also was featured in ‘Rob- 
in Hood' in the Jessie Bartlett Davis 
-.■ole for Dunbar, coast to coast tour. 

I needed Betty in those days when I 
didn’t have her. She has been an in- 
spiration and a guiding light to me 
since the first day we met. It was 
Thanksgiving Day and I have never 
ceased to give thanks for that day. 

"We came west on a Pantages 
tour when Jolson was making his 
first talkie, and after two Christmas 
days in New Amsterdam we felt that 
the talkies would kill vaudeville, so 
we got out. I had been interested in 
photography. I carried a camera 
(8x10) and did portraits of Mae West 
when Harry Richman was her pianist 
at Shea’s, Buffalo, Vera Gordon, and 
many others. We played Chicago, and 
C. L. Carrel), who was far ahead of 
his day, was trying to sell transcrip- 
tions to radio stations. He had four 
one-lung portables (100 watts), with 
one just allowed to anchor at Ponca 
City, Oklahoma. So Betty and I were 
sent down to manage it and to build 
up good will. 

"We were there 14 years and came 
out here to do some work for the 
soldiers after Pearl Harbor. Not 
photography, but setting them right 
on the idea of their place in God’s 
universe and how to think in combat, 
etc. Then the War Manpower Com- 
mission needed some instructors for 
the job training of supervisors in war 
plants, so they sent for me at Camp 
Roberts, where I had been doing some 
preliminary work so well that I be- 
came a normal instructor on job re- 
lations in the San Francisco area. 

"Came D Day and that training was 
doomed, so they gave me charge of 
personnel at an Army hospital until 
it closed. The day it closed I saw a 
(Continued on page 41) 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


MIRA music box discs, 18% " $3. 
15 %" $2.50; 12" $1.50; 934" $1.; 6- 
13/16" $0.75. Plus postage and in- 
surance. Send for lists. No Reginas. 
— Squires, 2328 Channing, Berkeley, 
California. nl633 


CURRENT 


COLLECTORS’ 


RECORDINGS 


By ALLEN G. DEBUS 


LIBBY HOLMAN: 

Like Harry Richman, Libby Hol- 
man is best remembered to collectors 
for her work with Brunswick in the 
late 1920s. She is one of the unforget- 
table torch song stylists of that per- 
iod, and Decca has recently reissued 
two of her finest sides. 

Decca 9-11060 (45 rpm) Love for 
Sale/Moanin' Low (also available on 
78 rpm and 33*4 rpm). 

In 1942 Decca released an album 
by her which was not kept in the 
catalog very long. For the next ten 
years she made no records that I 
know of. But in .the December 16, 
1953 issue of Variety, a short news 
item mentioned that Libby Holm-an 
had waxed two new Lp albums for a 
new recording firm called MB Rec- 
ords. 

One record was titled "Libby Hol- 
man Sings”, and the other “Libby 
Holman’s Blues Classics”. Her accom- 
panist for these numbers was Gerald 
Cooke. However, I have never seen 
these two records for sale in Chicago 
or environs. Do any of the readers 
have copies? 

RUTH ETTING: 

Whenever Hollywood grinds out a 
film biography of some show busi- 
ness personality the record collect- 
ors of that personality almost invari- 


MUSIC BOXES 


BIRD BOXES and cages with me- 
chanical singing birds, whistling carved 
figures, and 60 different models of music 
boxes for Jewelry or cigarettes. Unusual 
Christmas articles for sale. Repairs. — 
Sponholz, 770 Madison Ave., New York 
21, N. Y. n3066 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina 
1536". 2034". 27", 32"; Criterion 

20y 3 "; Mira 634", 934". 1836"; Mon- 
arch 1536"; New Century 1836"; Orphen- 
lon 1634"; Polyphon 2436"; Stella 14" 
1734"; Imperial Symphonion 1336"; Thor- 
ens 436". SLate size wanted. Lists. — 
Tnsley C. Looker, South Maple Ave,. 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey. d3867 


MUSIC BOX: 6 tunes, three Chinese 
figures strike bells, very old, $60. — R. D. 
McWilliams, 1027 Klghth St. f Las Vegas, 
New Mexico, nl061 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


BUY, SELL or trade mechanical 
pianos. Hurdys Gurdys, Calliopes, Band 
Organs, Rolls, Write — R. C. Lambert. 
Monticello, Iowa. dl20001 
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has a souvenir bell made of brass 
from the Battleship Maine. And a 
prize ring gong which is attached to 
a square of wood placed just over her 
kitchen door. 

Animal bells, beside those for dogs 
and cats, include the common cow 
bells, goat bells, horse bells, and tur- 
key bells, familiar to many of our 
pioneering forefathers. There are also 
camel bells from the Near East, el- 
phant bells from India, and water 
buffalo bells and sacred bullock bells 
from the Far East. 

Of her school teachers’ bells, Mrs. 
Cole said, "Many of them have re- 
markably fine tones, as do some of 
the harness bells. Harness bells al- 
ways remind me of the days when the 
towns and cities of Maine were full 
of their winter music. 

“The fun of collecting,” Mrs. Cole 
went on, “is! to find out all you can 
about each item. I read everything 
I can get my hands on about bells. 
If possible, I clip the article. -So far 
I have run across relatively few books 
on bells, but I try to acquire any 
available. 

“I make out a caz-d with a draw- 
ing of each bell and list all the data 
I have,” Mrs. Cole continued. “I would 
not be satisfied to have a collection 
about which I knew little or nothing.” 

Then Mrs. Cole added with a charm- 
ing 1 smile, “You know, I think bells 
are most appealing to collect because 
they are the only things I know of 
that are fun to dust. They ‘talk back’ 
and you get a different tone from 
each one.” 


MORTON HARVEY 

(Continued from page 38) 

studio for sale in Los Gatos, and here 
we have been since 1946. We still sing 
and write songs and have lots of fun 
and lots of friends. Business is good, 
and Betty has a few voice and piano 
pupils, so we move on.” 

(To be continued) 


ADDITION TO MURRAY— 
SMALLE DUET LIST 

W. M. Allincon of Saylesville, R. I., 
calls attention to the fact that one 
record was omitted in the list of 
duets by Billy Murray and Ed 
Smalle, published in the recent Ed 
Smalle series by Oliver R. Graham. 

The missing record is Victor 19039, 
with Murray and Smalle singing 
“No One Loves You Any Better Than 
Your M-A-Double M-Y,” on one side, 
and Aileen Stanley on the B side 
with “Don’t Think You’ll Be Missed.” 


The lessons of paternalism 
ought to be unlearned and the 
better lesson taught, that while 
the people should patriotically 
and cheei'fully support their 
government, its functions do not 
include the support of the peo- 
ple. 

Inaugural Address, March 1893 
— Grover Cleveland 


CURRENT COLLECTORS’ 
RECORDINGS 

(Continued from page 38) 
ably have cause to rejoice. The re- 
cent recordings of A1 Jolson, Helen 
Kane, Blossom Seeley, Benny Fields, 
Eddie Cantor, Joe Howard and many 
others have all been linked to bio- 
graphical motion pictures — either 
their life stoi'ies or the life stories of 
other personalities with whom their 
performances played a vital role. 

No exception to the rule is the cur- 
rent “Love Me or Leave Me” in which 
Doris Day plays the role of Ruth Et- 
ting whose stormy private life is the 
theme of the picture and there is 
little point in outlining it here. t Her 
professional career began in. Chicago 
in the mid twenties where she be- 
came an immediate success and was 
quickly signed to a Columbia con- 
tract. 

Her first record -for this label was 
a vocal chorus on the Art Kahn dance 
record of “Hello Baby” (716-D), re- 
corded in 1926. The following year 
she moved to New York whez’e she 
starred in one hit show after another. 
“The Ziegfeld Follies of 1927” were 
followed by “The Ziegfeld Follies of 
1928”, Ziegfeld’s “Whoopee” with 
Eddie Cantor, “The Ziegfeld Follies 
of 1929”, “Simple Simon” with Ed 
Wynn in 1930, and “The Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies of 1931”. From there she went to 
Hollywood, appeared on radio and in 
night clubs, and starred with Eddie 
Cantor once again in “Roman Scand- 
als”. 

She was without doubt one of Col- 
umbia’s most popular vocalists in the 
late twenties. With the release of her 
film biography this company has seen 
fit to reissue some of the finest re- 
cordings she made for them. 

In this splendid long playing album 
may be found Ruth Etting’s superb 
version of “Shine on Harvest Moon” 
which she revived in the 1931 “Fol- 
lies”. Others that come to my mind 
as among the best of her releases are 
“Mean to Me”, “At Sundown”, “Love 
Me or Leave Me”, “Sam -the Old Ac- 
coi'dian Man”, “It All Depends on 
You”, and “Ten Cents a Dance”. I 
think the album is worth its price 
for these seven titles alone, but be- 
sides these, there are five others 
which many will . think are equally 
good. The recording from the old 
masters is superbly done and I can 
recommend this album wholehearted- 
ly. 

Columbia album ML 5050 — The 


BELLS FOR SALE 

NEW BELLS - Bell metal Call Bell 
or Saigne Legier pattern Cow Bell. $2.00 
each. Write for list. — Stonecrest An- 
tiques. Route 2, East Hampton, Conn. 

(Location Marlborough) ja36H 

FARM BELLS complete $15.00. Dealers 
discounts lots 6 or more. — Patricks. Box 
215, Marion, Ohio. ap6084 

Travel Search For Bells 
By A. C. Meyer — $2.50 

A story about the Meyers personal search for bells, 
a down-to-earth summary of a fascinating hobby 

Published by 

UGHTNER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 

1 006 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, nQnoU 


Original Recordings of Ruth Etting: 
Shine On Harvest Moon 
Mean -to Me 
Shakinr the Blues Away 
Out in the Col'd Again 
I’ll Never Be the Same 
At Sundown 
Love Me or Leave Me 
Nevez*theless 

Sam, The Old Accordion Man 
It All Depends on You 
Take Me in Your Arms 
Ten Cents a Dance 

If I had any complaint at all, it 
would be that they left out one of my 
Ruth Etting favorites, "I’m Good for 
Nothing but Love”, (Columbia 2505- 
D). I am not an expert on the Etting 
recordings. Her only common ones 
are -those she waxed for Columbia 
between 1926-1931. However, she also 
recorded for other companies here 
and I have one Perfect and one Oriole 
re coz’d by her. 

The earliest Decca catalogs also 
list a few numbers. In England she 
became a favorite very shortly and, 
judging from the notices in The 
Gramophone, most of her American 
releases must have been made avail- 
able in that country. Her last English 
Columbia release seems to have been 
DB 571 “There Ought to be a Moon- 
light Saving Time”, which is men- 
tioned in the September 1931 issue. 

The following months show that her 
Columbia contract was over, for in 
October she had a Decca release, in 
November, a Winner record, and in 
December an Imperial disc. For those 
of you who would like to see a com- 
plete Etting discography, I urge you 
strongly to send for a copy of the 
Fall issue of the International Dis- 
cophile, in which this material has 
been promised. 


CIGAR STORE 
FIGURES IN 
AMERICAN 
FOLK ART 

By W. PORTER WARE 
& A W. PENDERGAST 

PRICE $2.50 

78 pages, 48 plates 
Once these proud chiefs 
guarded shops along 
early Main Street 
through good weather 
and bad, lending a virile 
tone to the atmosphere. 

Published by 

The Lightncr Publishing 
Corporation 

1006 S. Michigan 
Chicago 5, III. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


By JIM WALSH 


The First Singer Who 
Made a “Blues” 
Record 

MORTON HARVEY 


(Continued from the November issue) 


V Excerpts From Other Letters 
In the same envelope _ tnat con- 
tained his "confession,” Morton sent 
me a letter which he neglected to 
date, from which i shall select some 
items of interest: 


Friend Jim: I haven’t been forget- 
tin 1 you How can X? More people are 
writing me that they heard from you 
about me. The funny part about it 
is they come from everywhere. They 
all say that they are enjoying, and 
have been enjoying, my little ana 
big records. 

I printed some pix this a. m. and 
will try to make some notes to give 
you an outline. We are closed today, 
as every Monday, and expected to be 
at the beach in time for lunch. It is 
coming up one o’clock. The lunch is 
packed and we haven’t left yet. 


I have in my files a letter . . . 
from Thomas P. Westendorf, who 
wrote “I’ll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen," saying he was enjoying 
the 'Michigan' record of Irving Ber- 
lin’s song (sung by me) many times 
each day ... I can’t tell how I 
sound now, but I'll bet in two or 
three weeks I could cut a couple of 
honeys on platters. 

Later — I am back from a day at the 
beach. Didn't even get out of the car. 
Beach too dirty. Dogs, kids and pic- 


nic litter. 


I am sure you and I could write a 
book. I have a good memory and an 
abundance of material ... I have a 
list including Belle Baker. Pat Roo- 
ney. Eugene O’Brien. Sophie Tucker, 
Frank Van Hooen, Van and Schenk, 
Fred Allen and Fred Ardath of the 
Country Store — a wonder of show 
business, five to seven companies 
playing all circuits and the Winter 
Garden. Six people, top salary, $35, 
bringing in from $750 up for years. 
My partner, Jimmy Alman, was part- 
ner in this venture with Ardath. So 
many laughs and such accurate tim- 
ing no one ever heard the lines until 
one day at rehearsal, Fred and Jim- 
my heard the lines and walked out 
on their own golden egg. The show 
went on. . 


I am enclosing two self-portraits 
of myself. The light one would make 
a good reproduction for you . . Kind- 
est regards and sorry for the delay, 
but the first day 'in August we had 
1-2 sittings in the studio and the 
next day six, and ’there are only two 
of us and the dog. Still they come, 
and we work long hours, besides the 
other things we do. Betty is organist 
and I 'am an officer .in Eastern Star, 
and I was chaplain of the Elks last 


year plus some other activities, so 
we go from about 6:30 a. m. until 11 
ai night. Right now I have been 
printing pix since 7:30 a. m., and 
Betty is just finishing a piano 
lesson, which she gives two or three 
mornings a week before the photo 
department opens at 10 a. m, 

Morton wrote me another letter on 
Monday, August 30, after I had told 
him of Billy Murray's sudden death. 

■Saturday night I called Station 
KFRC in San Francisco and told 
Don Davis, disc jockey, about Billy 
Murray. I suggested he announce it 
and play a disc by Billy, which he 
did on "Old Dusty Records," -his pro- 
gram. 

Arthur Clough I don't remember, 
because I came right out of the sticks 
to Broadway, one music publisher, 
back to the minstrel show to finish 
the season, and into New York and 
the experience of vaude, records, 
want and plenty, marriage and di- 
vorce, but never a police blotter. 
Don’t know how I missed It. 

I too lived in Freeport when the 
Long Island and Good Hearted Thes- 
pian Society — LIGHTS — was organi- 
zed with Leo Carillo as the head 
man — called the Angel, not president 
or master. 

Here are a couple of things that 
might be of interest. On one record- 
ing at Camden for Victor I was smok- 
ing my pet pipe during a "break.’’ 
The call came for resuming the work. 

I knocked the ashes out of the pipe 
on the outside ledge of the window 
sill and scraped the pipe with my 
knife. One of the musicians said. 
"You shouldn't do that!" I replied 
that the ashes were cold — no fire 
hazard. He said: 

"Harry Lauder has much more 
money than either of us will ever 
have. He never throws out ashes. He 
smokes 'em again!' 1 

On another recording date In the 
same place we had quite a session 
trying to get a good cutting of, I 
think it was, “The Memphis Blues,” 
There was no "pressing a run’’ of a 
recording after a master record had 
been played back. We must sing un- 
til the -playback sounded O.K., and 
then make 1 a master just like It. I 
tried mv^darndest. We were on the 
last measure of the last line of the 
chorus. I was sustaining the note for 
the ending, when "B-O-O-O-O!” the 
12 o'clock whistle at the neighboring 
Campbell’s Soup plant boomed in 
through the open windows. The or- 
chestra heard it and went into a most 
discordant finale. The director said. 
“Wait five minutes, and re-cut!” 
The re-cut was the final. Incident- 
ally. although the orchestra that ac- 
companied me in "The Memphis 
Blues" was composed of symphonic 
players, it wasn’t their fault that 
they didn’t get a "blues" quality into 
the record. The "Blues’’ style of sing- 
ing and playing, which became so 
familiar later, was just about to be 
born. Even the dance records of “The 
Memphis Blues" made during- that 
period were played as straight one- 
steps. However, there were a few 
good old - fashioned "trombone 
smears" in the orchestral effects of 
my “Memphf's Blues" record. 

At Emerson’s office one day T wns 
hearing the coming month's releases 
when up popped "Old Black Joe" bv 
a tenor. T said. "That should be done 
by a bass or baritone." I nodded to 
■the Pianist, he <played it. T sang it, 
so we went, hack to record it immedi- 
ately. That’s why a tenor had me to 


back him up — Henry Burr, on "My 
Old Kentucky Home,’’ Emerson 773. 
1 don't know wny Victor called me a 
tenor. None of the others did. "Shoe- 
boot's serenade 1 ' i cion'c recall, but 
it was probably a Negro parody on 
the Schubert’s Serenade melody. 

There was a story that Thomas 
Alva Edison couldn't hear anything, 
but he and Mrs. Edison and a dog 
listened to every release, if the dog 
walked out of the room (the story 
went; tne record was discarded. I 
worked all one. morning on a record- 
jng or "Look in ±±er Eyes," wmcn 
on the victor was made oy Gfeorge 
MacFariane, When it railed to be re- 
leased on Edison i asiced. about 'it 
ana was toia, "The aog must nave 
walked out on you." (This song was 
issued on an Edison record by anotn- 
er baritone, Vernon Archibald. — j. 
W.) There was no ornciai note of 
rejection, ana I didn't care muon, 
because Edison paid off immediately 
after the record was cut. 


VI Morton Harvey's Records 

I'm sure all the readers of Favor- 
ite Pioneer Recording Artists have 
enjoyed the genial comedian-photo- 
grapher’s reminscences of his color- 
ful career. We may pass now to a 
brief discussion of his records. 

Morton Harvey's first Victor rec- 
ords were issued in December, 1914, 
with no fanfare. For several years, 
beginning in July, 1913, Victor didn't 
give individual descriptions of its 
popular records, but listed them on 
one page under some such heading 
as “Song Hits of the Month.” One of 
Harvey’s first was 17650, “I Want to 
Go Back to Michigan,” (the Irving 
Berlin song so much enjoyed by 
Thomas P. Westendorf) coupled with 
“At the Mississippi Cabaret,” by the 
American Quartet. The other was 
17649, “At the Ball, That's All,” the 
reverse side of which was perhaps 
the first song to be written about 
the fox trot, which has now been a 
standard dance step for 40- years. It 
was “Do the Funny Fox Trot,” sung 
by Arthur Collins and Byron G. Har- 
lan. 

In January, 1915, came perhaps 
the biggest seller of Harvey's en- 
tire list, No. 17657, W. C. Handy's 
immortal “Memphis Blues,” doubled 
with “The Mississippi Barbecue,” by 
Collins and Harlan. (First a “Missi- 
ssippi Cabaret,” then a “Barbecue”!) 
Recording this number gave Morton 
Harvey the distinction of being the 
first singer to make a record of a 
blues song. It was not, however, the 
first blues record. In October, 1914, 
the Victor Military band had played 
a one-step version of “The Memphis 
Blues,” and Prince's Band had made 
a 12-inch Columbia in the same style. 
Harvey's nevertheless was the first 
vocal blues record. It didn't meet with 
a wholly favorable reception in the 
South, where some listeners re- 
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sented our friend Morton's pronounc- 
ed Mid-Western accent and insisted 
the song should have been sung by 
someone who sounded more like a 
Negro. The critics, however, over- 
looked the fact that the lyrics, by 
George A. Norton, described the 
sensations of a visitor to the South, 
rather than a native — a visitor who 
heard “The Memphis Bhies” played 
by Handy's Band. Regardless of con- 
servative Southern sentiment, the 
record was a whopping seller. 

In March, 1915, Morton was rep- 
resented by the song, “I Didn't Raise 
My Boy to be a Soldier," which was 
so ardently craved by the pacifist 
New York gentlemen. The number 
was 17716. and the coupling was a 
denunciation of war by Irving Ber- 
lin, “Stay Down Here Where You 
Belong," in which the devil forbade 
his son to visit the earth, where (be- 
cause of World War One) the scr.g 
said, there was more hell than in 
Satan's own domains. This was an- 
other big selling record, but it was 
cut out of the Victor catalog when 
the United States got into the war. 

During 1915, Harvey made several 
Edison records of which two were 


issued both as Diamond Discs and 
Blue Amberol cylinders. Both were 
sung with the assistance of mixed 
choruses. Diamond Disc 80220 cou- 
pled “There's a Bungalow in Dixie- 
land” with “Back to the Carolina 
You Love," by Owen J. McCormack. 
Its cylinder number was 2557. D. D. 
No. 80226 combined my choice of all 
the Morton Harvey records, “In the 
Hills of Old Kentucky," with “I 
Didn't Raise My Boy to be a Sol- 
dier," sung by Helen Clark and 'Cho- 
rus. (Obviously, this record also was 
swept out of the catalog when the 
war fever raged). The Blue Amber-ol 
number of “In the Hills" was 2623. 
It is a beautiful piece of singing and 
recording. Concerning it, the Edison 
supplement writer said: “The fea- 
ture of this record is the steadiness 
of Morton Harvey's tones as he 
sings this charming and catchy mel- 
ody. As a singer of this type of pop- 
ular song ballad, Morton Harvey is 
unsurpassed." 

It's worthy of mention that Har- 
vey’s records exhibited a considerable 
price range. His Victors and Colum- 
bias sold for 75 cents each and -his 
Edison discs for $1.50, but the seven- 


inch Emersons which he made later 
were only 25 cents a copy. The Edi- 
son cylinders were 60 cents. 

The baritone (or tenor as Vic- 
tor insisted) wasn't represented in 
the Victor list again until October, 
1916, when he came through with 
one of his best waxings, the mock- 
tragic, irresistibly funny “If You 
Don’t Want Me Send Me To My 
Ma" coupled on 18108 with. “Morn- 
ing, Noon and Night." To my ears 
his singing improved consistently and 
considerably as he gained maturity 
and experience and one of the best 
of all his records was 18151, “Melody 
Of My Dream" (composed by “Un- 
known") combined with “I'm Going 
Over the Hills to Virginia." “Melody 
of My Dreams" is an exquisite bit of 
ballad singing, done in a serious 
style that wouldn’t be expected of the 
warbler of “Memphis Blues" and “If 
You Don’t Want Me Send Me To My 
Ma." 

The final Victor record by Morton 
Harvey was 18206, “From Me to Man- 
dy Lee," doubled with “Down at the 
Huskin' Bee,” by the Peerless Quar- 
tet. It was issued in September, 1917. 
Meanwhile, his only Columbia disc 
had appeared in February, 1917, and 
■\^as a great seller, No. A2143, 
“They're Wearing 'Em Higher In 
Hawaii," with George O’Connor (sub- 
ject of a 1955 Hobbies series) being 
heard on the other side in the rowdy, 
roistering and slightly ribald “Pray 
for the Lights to Go Out." 

I’m afraid my list of Harvey’s 
seven-inch Emerson records of 1916 
and '17 ..is far from complete. How- 
ever. the following, which were is- 
sued under his own name, may be 
mentioned : 

7130, Honolulu, America Loves 
You/Tho' I Had a Bit of the Devil 
in Me (Jim Doherty) ; 774, I Left 
Her on the Beach at Honolulu /On the 
Beach at Waikiki (both by Harvey) ; 
729, Shoeboot's Serenade/Turk$y in de 
Straw (Billy Golden); 759, I’ve Got 
the Army Blues/Old Flag Never 
Touched the Ground (Manuel Ro- 
main) ; 788, There’s ,a Little Bit of 
Bad in Every Good Little Girl/She. 
is the Sunshine of Virginia (Sam 
Ash) : 791, Pretty Baby /Tennessee 

Blues (Gene Rogers) ; 773, Old Black 
Joe/My Old Kentucky Home (Hen- 
ry Burr) ; 785, Turn Back the Uni- 
verse and Give Me Yesterday/Ire- 
land Must Be Heaven, For My Moth- 
er Came From There (Herbert Mor- 
ley) ; and 776, You're a Dangerous. 
Girl/Loveland, Beautiful Land of 
Love (both by Harvey) . 

These were sung by Morton Har- 
vey under the assumed name of Gene 
Rogers : 

7136, O’Brien is Try in’ to Learn to 
Talk Hawaii an/ Wear in’ of the Green 
(John W. Myers) ; 787, Pray for the 
Lights To Go Out/They Made It 
Twice as Nice as Paradise and They 
Called It Dixieland (Herbert Mor- 
ley — whoever he was!); and 791, the 
already mentioned Tennessee Blues, 
coupled with Pretty Baby. 

It has been a pleasure to tell the 
life stoi*y of Morton Harvey, whose 
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career as a phonograph singer, 
though comparatively brief, produced 
so many good records. Here's wishing 
him and his treasured helpmeet, Bet- 
ty, many happy years in their charm- 
ing California retreat. 

♦ * * 

SOLVING THE MYSTERY OF 
“SHOEBOOT’S SERENADE" 

By Jim Walsh 

Several months after the Morton 
airticle was written, I found the my- 
sterious “ShoeDoot's Serenade" listed 
in a 1917 Emerson record supple- 
ment. The composer's name was giv- 
en as Handy. Surmising that this 
must be my friend, W. C. Handy, 
the beloved blind “Daddy of the 
Blues," I wrote a letter of inquiry 
and received the following reply, da- 
ted July 25: 

"For the past year I have spent 
very liLtie time at the office, having 
lost my sight, and yet being called 
on to go here ana there to meet the 
demands of a public that likes to 
hold on to these old numbers. X for- 
got my old age and tried to crowd 
too much into life, and the doctor 
took me to the hospital to slow me 
down. Later I had a light stroke 
that p^t me in a wheel chair for 
several months and about all I do 
now is take it easy. 

“While ’St. Louis Blues' is about 
to enjoy its 41st year of existence, 

I still feel about my ‘Memphis Blues,' 
which was my first, like a mother 
does toward a wayward son. When 
I was leading a band in Memphis we 
rehearsed all the popular music, com- 
mitted it to memory and played our 
dances without music stands, so they 
got it into their minds that we could- 
n’t read music. In discussing the 
matter I asked a gentleman to name 
a classical number and I woulu put 
blues lyrics to it, and give it a mod- 
ern treatment. He challenged me with 
‘Schubert’s Serenade'. 1 came back 
with ‘Shoeboot’s Serenade/ a copy of 
which I will send you ... I am Im- 
proving daily, and managed to go to 
the office on July 11th for our an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Direct- 
ors, where I presided four hours. I 
will be glad to receive the Morton 
Harvey article and thank you in ad- 
vance for it. Wishing you life’s 
blessings to the fullest . . 

So that solves the mystery of 
“Shoeboot’s Serenade." And I’m sure 
all Hobbies readers wish a fuLl boun- 
ty of life’s blessings to that modest 
genius, W. C. Handy, and hope he 
will recover his health and signt. 


CORRECTION 

We wish to correct an error on 
page 36 of the November issue. The 
caption under the picture should read, 
“Betty and Morton Harvey in their 
stage days" not “Ruby and Morton 
Harvey . . . as appeared on some 
copies. 

MUSIC BOXES 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina 
15%", 2UV'. 27", 32"; Criterion 

20%"; Mira 6%", 9%". 18%": Mon- 

arch 15%"; New Century 18%": Orphen- 
ion 1 6 14 " ; Polyphon 24%"; Stella 14" 
17 Imperial Symphonlon 13%": Thor- 
ens 4 %". State size wanted. Lists. — 
Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave., 

Basking R id ge. New Jersey. d3S67 

12" REGINA penny-in-slot with discs. 
Fascinating paper-roll-operated full size 
concertina (old fashioned type accord- 
ion) “Tanzbar,” or will buy additional 
2*^" rolls for same. Handsome 12" 1906 
model Victor phonograph, mahogany 
trimmed with gold, large wood horn, 
Queen Anne mahogany stand with rec- 
ord cabinet. Photos 25c. — Phillips, 2335 
W. 3rd, Los Angeles 57, Calif. d!044 


CURRENT 

COLLECTORS’ 

RECORDINGS 

By ALLEN G. DEBUS 

There is one great disadvantage in 
collecting the recordings of “person- 
alities.” Many of the greatest artists 
on the vaudeville stage should have 
been seen as well as heard. I recen- 
tly purchased two records by the very 
famous English music hall star, Al- 
bert Chevalier. These were a great 
disappointment to me, and I subse- 
quently found out by corresponding 
with other collectors who had seen 
Chevalier that although the records 
are excellent sound reproductions of 
two of his most famous songs, they 
just do not do justice to him because 
he had to be seen to be truly appre- 
ciated. 

Several times I have sent tape re- 
cordings of famous vaudevillians to 
Jack Norworth and often he has writ- 
ten the same reply. Among them 
were records by artists of such cali- 
ber as Elizabeth Murray, Vesta Tilley, 
and Elsie Janis. Now the collector of 
operatic recordings has fewer disap- 
pointments such as these because al- 
though many singers of the “Golden 
Age" must also have been great “vis- 
ual artists." nevertheless in nearly 
all cases it was the voice which really 
counted. 

Similarly the collector who specia- 
lizes in the standard popular vocalists 
of the acoustic era such as Billy Mur- 
ray, Henry Burr, and Collins and Har- 
lan will rarely be disappointed with 
the recordings of their favorites. But 
with the great vaudevillians there are 
times when the novice collector will 
wonder whv some stars had such a 
great reputation. It is true that most 
of these artists of the big time made 
superb recordings — certainly it is 
hard to find a bad record by Harry 
Lauder, Jack Norworth, Nora Bayes, 
Vesta Victoria, Raymond Hitchcock, 
Bert Williams, to name a few — but 
is there a collector who, having a 
star studded vision of George M, 
Cohan singing* the “Yankee Doodle 
Boy" or “Grand Old Flag," found a 
copy of his “Life’s a Funny Propo- 
sition After All" and didn’t have his 
dream somewhat deflated? 

Only sound motion pictures could 
remedy this situation, but this is ob- 
viously out of the question for the 
earlier artists. However, about fifteen 
years ago motion picture “juke boxes” 
attained some popularity as they have 
had ever since. For these instruments 
some of the foremost stars made 
sound films and used prints may be 
obtained from, photographic supply 
stores that specialize in motion pic- 
ture films for the camera enthusiast. 
A current catalog of available prints 
may be obtained from Imperial En- 
terprises, Inc., 34 Park Row, New 
York 38, N.Y. The prices for these 
musical shorts 16 mm. 100 ft. - each 
one plays about three minutes) are 
reasonable and range from six for 

See other ads on Too Late to 
Classify page? 


$5.00 for prints which have their 
opening cities reversed (because 
tney were made for rear projection 
original] y) to three for $5.uU icr re- 
gular prints. Brand new copies are 
more expensive. Personally i think 
tnese are a good buy for any collec- 
tor wno also nas a sound motion pic- 
ture projector, just to see now tney 
look, x bought 6 for $5.00 and picked 
up tnese interesting films: 

GENE AUSTIN 

x Vv am, io Be Bad” 

BENNY MELDS 

T Wonaer Who’s Kissing Her Now’" 
WILLIE HOWARD 

“Comes tne revolution 1 ' 

(Continued on page 37) 


M U SIC — M1SCELLAJS EO U S 


BUY, SELL or trade mechanical 
planus, .JbLuruys Gurdys, Calliopes, Hand 
Urgans, runs, Write — K. C. Lam Peri, 

Menimellu, Iowa. tliZouQ » 

will. FAY CASH lor Cylinder Piioiu* 
grupns and Records, Also Horn typv 
Rhu no graphs and anything pervannng 
to early phonographs. V\ rite. — Foli&ru. 
4X09 Soquel Dr., Santa Cruz, Calif. d3614 
AKivle I KONG Flayer Riano Co. has 
beiluwa cloth, tubing, leather. New 
note rolls, $1.00. — 222 S. Vassar, Wichita 

Lauiistw. api-vil i 

WANTED: LdLson, Columbia Cylinder 
Phonograph Reproducers, Best price# 
paid. — Nugent, 12 North Third, Kicii- 

niuiid. Virgima. dtiutt4 

BUY SELL OR TRADE Coin operated 
pianos-roiis. Expert repairing all makes. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. — Dodge Mouse 
Museum, 2208 W. Chestnut, Dodge City, 

Kansas, d3863 

FOR SALE: Acme Earphone Edison 
coin operated. Write — Marg. Paape, 602 
E. Bdwy., Winona, Minn. __ dlQ2l 

1928 ~ BROCKWAY fire engine truck, 
equipped with Tangley Calliope, all in 
good condition. — B. D. Williams, 8400 

Conn. Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. dJL671 

OLD street” PIANO, new strings, 6 
tunes. Hurdy Gurdy, 27" Regina auto- 
matic, also 21". Beautiful Swiss box, 
large drum, 6 bells canstineis, $150.00 
Swiss box, oak, 6 extra rolls, $110.00, 
perfect. — B. L, Williams, 8400 Conn, Ave. 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. dl023 

WANTED: "Old bugle in good condition, 
no dents, no parts missing. Also one 
leaf of an old bellows. — E. R. Lemper. 
712 W. Huron, Ann Arbor, Mich. d!6l2 
FOR SALE: Reginaphone, plays 15 
tune discs and 78-KJPM records,' also has 
zither attachment. Has mahogany case 
with serpentine front. Size 48"x20 "x20". 
Price $350.00. If interested send for free 
photo. Also have large Classical Ampico 
expression rolls like new — $10.00 per doz. 
Transportation collect. — Colonial Craft 
Shop, Mounted Route, Bryan, Ohio 

dim 4 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: JOLSON MATERIAL. — 

Dick Bonesieel, 1409 McGilvra Boulevard, 

Seattle, Washington. Jel2Q46 

WANTED: Radio Transcriptions, Air- 
shots. Armed Forces radio recordings, 
recordings of all kinds by "Sammy 
Kaye/' “Guy Lombardo," "Bill Kenny," 
"Ink Spots," “Blue Barron," "Ted 
Lewis." — Paul Scriven, 129 Vienna Ave.. 
Niles, Ohio. Ja3215 

WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $5 each 
for fine copies of 9-inch, single-faced 
Zon-o-phone records of “Jenny Lee." 
sung by Atwood Twltchell, and "Choco- 
late Drops," played by Hager’s Orches- 
tra. Both wanted for sentimental rea- 
sons only. Will pay $3 each for good 
copies of the February, 1912, and Feb- 
ruary, 1914, Columbia monthly record 
supplements. I need most Columbia sup- 
plements prior to 1912. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476. Vinton, Virginia. tfx 

DOES ANYONE HAVE any Pathe 
cylinder records for sale? Especially need 
the 3" diameter size. Pollard, 4109 Sequel 
Dr., Santa Cruz, Calif. Ja3863 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

By JIM WALSH 

FRED VAN EPS 


(NOTE — It is a pleasure to dedicate 
this series of articles to a gifted young 
banjoist and painter who is probably 
Fred Van Bps’ most ardent admirer — 
Howard Weilmuenster of Ballwin, 
Missouri, his wife. Alma, and their 
baby son, David Michael, born Novem- 
ber 7. 1955. Howard says David “will 
be ONE boy, in his generation) who 
will know who Fred Van Bps is!“)J.W. 

I. Introduction 

January, 1956, marks the four- 
teenth anniversary of my beginning 
to write for HOBBIES. And never, 
since my first article appeared under 
the short-lived heading of “The Coney 
Island Crowd,” hav-e 1 felt more 
pride in telling the life story of any 
singer or musician than I now have 
in presenting this “profile” of the 
man conceded by virtually every au- 
thority to be the greatest living mas- 
ter of the five-string banjo. 

There are several reasons why I 
am proud of this series. For one, I 
consider Fred Van Eps not only 
the greatest contemporary banjoist, 
but also the most important pioneer 
recording artist whose life story has 
not yet been told 'by me. It is a story 
for which I have had dozens of re- 
quests over the years. 

For another, Mr. Van Eps is the 
first celebrity who has made a spe- 
cial trip to my home to be interviewed 
for a HOBBIES biographical sketch. 
After attending a banjoists' conven- 
tion in Lewisburg, Pa., Fred drove to 
Roanoke, arriving Monday, Septem- 
ber 19th, 1955, and spent the greater 
part of two days with me. He 'brought 
with him an Edison cylinder phono- 
graph which he had equipped with an 
electric motor and pick-up, on which 
he had played banjo records for the 
enthusiasts at Lewisburg. The day be- 
fore he left to return home to New 
Jersey, I sat him down in front of a 
tape recorder and, by asking innu- 
merable leading questions, elicited, in 
effect, the spoken story of his life. 
That same day I had him talk by long- 
distance with two of his enthusiastic 
admirers— A. R. Via, Jr., and N. G. 
Terry, Jr., well known South Boston, 
Va., record collectors. I recall Fred's 
humorous greeting to “Jack” Via was: 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Via. This is 
Fred Van Eps. I play banjo. What 
crimes do you commit?” 

There was nothing egotistical or 
vainglorious in Fred Van Eps' atti- 
tude as he recalled the lights and 
shadows of his 76 years. Instead, 
he quietly, modestly and patiently an- 
swered questions as I asked them. 
Because of having used the record- 


ing device, I shall, for the first time, 
be able to tell the greater part of an 
artists's life story in his own words. 

shall do this by setting the tape ii 
motion and transcribing Fred's state- 
ments. Naturally, some editing will be 
necessary. 1 shall not include the 
questions I asked which brought out 
the transcribed information. For the 
sake of greater clarity and structural 
coherence, I shall not always publish 
his remarks in the order in which they 
turn up on the tape, but shall re- 
arrange them in order to provide a 
more connected narrative. Some of 
the reminiscences I shall include have 
no direct bearing on Fred Van Eps' 
life story, but in my judgment should 
be included because they possess mu- 
sical and historical value as a revela- 
tion of his unusual experiences, color- 
ful personality and individual mental 
patterns. 

Too. I shall take the liberty of 
continuing to write in the first per- 
son when I include something my dear 
friend told me when we were casually 
conversing but not speaking into the 
Record io. Letters and material which 
he thoughtfully prepared for me will 
be treated in like manner. After his 
reminiscences have been concluded, 
I shall round out the series with a 
review of the distinguished banjoist's 
recording achievements. 

I offered to submit the manuscript 
to Mr. Van Eps for his approval, but 
he said that wasn't necessary, for he 
was sure anything- I wrote would be 
fair-minded and accurate. I shall do 
my best to live up to his estimate. 
You may be sure I shall not tamper 
with the statements contained on the 
tape and that, in quoting from un- 
aided memory, I shall use great care 
not to distort anything he said or 
misrepresent him in any way. I con- 
sider myself extremely fortunate that, 
because of Mr. Van Eps' gracious 
cooperation, I have an unusually in- 
teresting collection of photographs 
from which to choose in illustrating 
his memoirs. One thing I regret keen- 
ly is that Fred's beloved wife, Flor- 
ence, who had been his devoted com- 
panion for 43 years, did not live to 
see this HOBBIES tribute. 

For the sake of simplicity, I shall 
refrain from placing the printed mat- 
ter that follows in quotation marks. 
But I think you will understand that, 
from now on, until I speak again in 
my own right, the “I” with whom 
you are about to become acquainted 
is Fred Van Eps and not Jim Walsh. 


II. Fred Van Eps’ Own Story 

My name is Fred — not Frederick 
Van Eps. hut the birth certificate 
which was issued when I was born 
in Somerville. N. J.. on December 30, 
1878. doesn't list any given name. I 
am identified merely as a “male”. 
When my wife, and I decided to visit 
Europe in the spring of 1954 I had 
trouble getting a passport until I 
produced a program which mentioned 
a violin performance I gave when I 
was a small boy. 

Somerville is exactly half way be- 
tween Jersey City and Easton. My 
father, John Perry Van Eps, was a 
watchmaker. On my father’s side I am 
descended from some of the old Dutch 
settlers of New York State. The fam- 
ily came originally from the Mo- 
hawk Valley near Herkimer, and one 
of my ancestors, who was also a John 
P., outfitted and commanded a com- 
pany in the Revolutionary War. So 
you see there have been Van Epses 
around for some time — and, judging 
by the way the grandchildren are 
coming along, they'll be around for 
quite a while yet! My parents had 
one other child — my brother William, 
five years younger than I, who now 
lives in Arizona. 

My mother's maiden name was Jen- 
ny A. Bergen. It seems that in the 
1600's a man named Hansen came 
over from Bergen, Nor w a y, and 
changed his name to Bergen. Wheth- 
er there's any connection with Ber- 
gen county, New Jersey, is something 
1 don't know. Anyway. I'm Dutch 
on one side and Scandinavian on the 
other- — probably with a sprinkling of 
other nationalities. My father and 
mother died in 1926, within 12 days 
of each other. He was 81. She was 77. 
That's the way devoted married cou- 
ples ought to go — within a few days 
of each other. Then neither is left be- 
hind long to grieve for the other. 

I grew up and got most of my 
schooling in Somerville. Then we 
moved to Plainfield, which is still my 
mail address, although I live in War- 
renville, on a Plainfield RFD, high 
up in the Jersey mountains. I was 13 
when we went to Plainfield in 1892, 
but I was still in Somerville when I 
began studying the violin at the age 
of seven. That violin study was very 
much my father's idea instead of my 
own. A few years later, when I want- 
ed to give up the violin for the banjo, 
he didn't like the idea and wouldn't 
buy me an instrument. Finally my 
mother broke down and bought me 
one. 

Maybe you wonder how it happened 
I decided I wanted to play a banjo. 
Well, I just happened to hear one 
and liked it much better than the vio- 
lin. I still like it better after all 
these years. The banjo is a peculiar 
instrument. It's almost the easiest 
if you want to get certain effects, but 
the hardest of all if you set out 
to master its maximum possibilities. 
It's harder than the violin because 
when you draw the bow on a violin 
you have control of the tone from 
start to finish, but when you hit out 
with your right hand on your banjo 
if you don't hit right there's nothing 
you can do about it — it's gone. 

And there's always room for a ban- 
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joist to improve his technique. After 
playing in one way for around 40 
years I woi'ked out a new technique 
in the 1930's. It seems that before 
then no one had ever taken stock of 
the banjoist’s working tools and tried 
to find out what the hands could and 
could not do. My investigation showed 
that of the three basic motions of 
the right hand, two were unnatural 
and awkward, therefore tiresome, ana 
contrary to the design of the hand. 
What I did was to retain the one good 
move and use in place of the awk- 
ward two a highly natural move — 
thumb, first finger, second finger, in 
rotation, in this order. That is the 
natural sweep of the hand and is 
very fast, bringing the banjo up to 
violin or flute velocity. I can now play 
14 notes per second. 

This is what makes it possible to 
play rapid numbers such as "William 
Tell Finale,” 'Chopin's "Minute 
Waltz,” “Dizzy Fingers,” etc. That 
reminds me that the “William Tell 
Finale” has been the joke of the ban- 
jo for as long as I can remember. 
All the vaudeville players used it — 
but the violins in the orchestra did 
the work. My changed technique has 
made it possible for the banjoist to 
play it in proper tempo. 

I don't remember just how many 
years I played the violin. I do re- 
member I used to play at school exer- 
cises on Friday mornings. 1 was a 
bad boy on the repeats. The girl who 
played the piano was always pre- 
pared to hop over if I skipped them. I'd 
like to have a record of that scratch. 
I'll bet it was something awful! 

I was 12 when the banjo began to 
fascinate me. I heard a conductor on 
the Jersey Central Railroad, George 
W. Jenkins, play and it sounded so 
musical I knew I wanted to play a 
banjo, too. Although Jenkins didn't 
read music he was a very musical 
man, and my mother engaged him to 
teach me. He taught parrot fashion — 
played it over and over and showed 
me where to put my nngers. It didn’t 
take long to learn all his numbers, 
and I was at a dead end until I heard 
a record by Vess L. Ossman, who was 
called “The Banjo King.” Then I be- 
gan to run around, looking for more 
music and to take a greater interest 
in my playing. 

IV. Fred’s First Banjo 
Record and Phonograph 

The first Ossman record I ever 
heard was “The White Star Line 
March.” I had been trying to plaj 
that myself by ear. I decided I had to 
have a phonograph to listen to the 
records by Ossman and other ban- 
joists — and right now I'd like to say 
that at his best Vess Ossman was a 
wonderfully fine player. His work de- 
teriorated in his later years — largely, 
I suppose, because he didn’t keep 
practicing consistently — but I have 
been listening lately to some of his 
very old records and many of them 
are amazingly good. Ossman had a 
certain rhythmic facility that I don't 
think any other banjoist has ever 
equaled. 

“The White Star Line” wasn't an 
Edison: record. I heard it in 1893 be- 


fore Edison began to make cylinders. 
It was a New Jersey Record made by 
the old United States Phonograph 
Company at 87-91 Orange Street, 
Newark. The U. S. Company was up- 
stairs above Swift’s meat house. They 
had the hams and carcasses down- 
stairs and the records upstairs. Of 
cours<e some “hams” went upstairs oc- 
casionally to make records! The first 
time I visited the studio I heard a 
band playing so loud and clear I 
thought surely the musicians them- 
selves must be up there, but it was 
just a record! 

“So I bought a Type M Edison two- 
minute cylinder phonograph. It cost 
me $100— a lot of money then — bur 
I paid for it the next week bv at- 
taching 14 ear tubes, taking it to 
the Firemen's Fair and letting peo- 
ple listen at five cents a piay. l°ve 
got those tubes yet that fit in your 
ears. Lots of people came up who 
had never heard a phonograph be- 
fore. Mine was the firsc in riamfield, 
which even then was quite s decent 
sized city. To tell the truin, the ma- 
chine was something oi a nuisance 
because it was so much of a curiosity. 
People would come to my home and 
ask to be allowed to listen to it. We 
couldn’t very well refuse them, but 
all such favors took time. 

“Well, anyway, I bought all the 
Ossman records, and soon I was able 
to play them and write out the copies. 
My chief purpose in getting th-e ma- 
chine was to practice making my own 
records, and I began to do hom-e 
recordings almost as soon as I ob- 
tained it. Incidentally, I still have 
some of the wax cylinder recordings 
I made more than 60 years ago and 
they are in as good condition as the 
day I made them. I have preserved 
them by protecting them from mois- 
ture and extremes of heat or cold. 
Dampness and temperature ex- 
tremes will cause a fungus to form 
on the surface and spoil the records. 
Mine have always had the best care. 
I imagine I am the only artist with 
records made by himself three score 
years ago. 

I got my blanks from the U. S. 
people — 20 cents each. All the ma- 
chines in those days had a shaving at- 
tachment. If you didn’t like the re- 
sults you simply shaved them off and 
tried again. Plainfield is 17 miles 
from Newark. It would have been 
quite a trip by horse and buggy, but 
there were direct train connections. 
Victor and Clyde Emerson were with 
U. S. then. I don't remember whether 
Harvey Emmons was there at that 
time or not. He was later. Still later 
he went with Edison and, among 
other things, made chimes records 
under the name of Henry Nesbit. 
Frank Capps, who had such a long 
career in various phases of the phono- 
graph industry, was also there. As 
late as the 1930’s he was manufac- 
turing 1 a recording stylus, but back 
in the ’90's, while he was still in 
Washington, he built the first suc- 
cessful spring motor for Columbia. 
He was suited to be a recording tech- 
nician because he had been a tool 
maker for the watchmaking trade, 
and if anything has to be exact, 
watchmaking does. And, speaking of 


watchmaking, I worked a consider- 
able time in my father's shop, help- 
ing- him with his watch repairing 
and practicing the banjo in between. 
I had a banjo at home and one along- 
side my repair bench. I remember a 
garbage collector who heard me play- 
ing at home told my mother I was 
pretty good but not us good as the 
watchmaker’s son downtown. He 
didn’t dream I was the same boy! 
I wish my father hadn't taken me 
out of school so soon to help him, but 
he didn't set much value on higher 
education. 

After a great deal of experiment- 
ing and home recording, I decided 
the time had come to try my luck as 
a professional recording artist. I 
made two cylinders at home that 
sounded fairly decent, so I put them 
under- my am and went to the Edi- 
son plant at West Orange. This was 
in 1897, and Edison had begun to 
issue brown wax cylinders regularly 
the year before. 

V . First Recording Experiences 

The Edison people weren't at all 
enthusiastic when I first showed up. 
They gave me a fairly good brush- 
off, but 1 finally induced a man to 
listen to them. I know Walter Miller 
was ni charge of recording, but I 
don't remember just who it was that 
I talxed into listening. Anyway, I 
got a job for every Wednesday after- 
noon, making 40 cylinders, one after 
the other. They paid me the usual 
rate — $1 for each “round.” If that 
doesn’t seem much for making 40 rec- 
ords, remember I was making only 
$16 a week helping my father repair 
watches, and $40 for one afternoon 
a week wasn’t bad. It probably would 
be the equivalent of $150 a week now. 

My first accompanist was the fath- 
er of the present-day famous pianist 
— Frank Banta. He wus Frank P. 
Banta, while his son, who plays for 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
is Frank E. I never knew what the 
P. stood for. The elder Banta was 
a real old-timer in the phonograph 
game. He had been at it for years 
before I got in, and at une time or 
other he conducted bands and orches- 
tras for practically all the pioneer 
record companies. You know, Frank 
— the elder Frank — got his prelim- 
inary musical training as a “rough 
tuner” in a piano factory. That is,, 
he would do the first part of the tun- 
ing, and somebody else would come 
along and put on the finisning* touch- 
es. In that way he learned to play the 
piano and was finally good enough to- 
go out and get engagements. I don't 
think he had any formal musical 
training. He was just a “natural.” 
He died in 1904 at the early age 
of 33. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Banta is still liv- 
ing and is a very active old lady. 
When I first saw her she was em- 
ployed by Walcott and Miller, who 
were record makers on 14th Street. 

I went there to buy records and she 
demonstrated them for me. That was 
when she was a young girl, before 
she was married. You asked me if 
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I remember a firm called Burke and 
Rous that used to make cylinders in 
Brooklyn, and you say that Rous was 
a brother of Sam Rous, who made so 
many records under the name of S. 
H. Dudley. No, I never heard of them 
or of the cylinders they were turn- 
ing out for slot machine use in the 
early 1900’s. I'll bet you never heard 
of Reed and Dawson, who made lots 
of cylinders in Newark. 

I worked a long time for Edison 
on that Wednesday afteimoon basis. 
Of course I had competition. Vess 
Ossman was making lots of records, 
and Ruby Brooks made some, but 
Brooks — he was a member of the vau- 
deville team of Brooks and Denton, 
and died of lung cancer around 1906 
— wasn’t any real competition. I re- 
member a pair of banjoists, Cullen 
and Collins, made records for -Colum- 
bia in Washington, D. C., before Co- 
lumbia moved its headquarters to 
New York in 1897. 

I continued recording through the 
early 1900's. I don’t know just how 
many records I made and I doubt 
that I have books, that would show it, 
but I know a lot of my banjo records 
were sold. I was also teaching and 
playing with orchestras. Sometimes 
we banjoists would go out and play 
with orchestras until 2 A.M., then 
come home and have to prepare a 
couple of numbers for 10 o’clock that 


morning. You notice this 1902 Edi- 
son record catalog you showed me 
lists several selections by me, and 
this copy of “The Columbia Record” 
for January, 1904, mentions a seven- 
inch disc of another banjoist, William 
Bowen, and myself playing Sousa’s 
“Jack Tar March.” That was prob- 
ably the first disc I made. I don’t re- 
member that Bowen and I ever rec- 
orded any more duets, and it seems 
odd that they don't appear to have 
put this one out in the ten-inch size. 
Bill Bowen, who is still living in New 
Jersey and I worked for Vess Oss- 
man one summer, filling engagements 
Ossman obtained through his booking 
office. It must have been during that 
period that we recorded “The Jack 
Tar March.” I didn’t do any work 
for the early Berliner discs, but 
around 1916 or 1917 some of us re- 
cording artists began going to Can- 
ada about every six w-eeks and record- 
ing for Berliner, Victor’s affiliate 
there. I don't recall making any cy- 
linders for Columbia. I did lots of 
work for Zon-o-phone when Eddie 
King was manager of their artist and 
repertoire department. When Zon-o- 
phone folded around 1913, he went 
with Victor as assistant to John Mac- 
donald (record collectors know him 
better as the tenor, Harry Macdo- 
ho'ugh), who was then the head of 
the “popular” division of Victor’s A. 


& R. Calvin Child of course headed 
the Red Seal section. 

You asked if I was nervous during 
my first recording engagement. No, 

I don’t think so. I always practiced 
slowly, to gain sufficient accuracy, 
and I was already used to making 
records at home. They had six or 
seven horns lined up in racks, be- 
cause in those days there was no dup- 
licating. Every record was an orig- 
inal. The one in dead center usually 
was best and brought a higher price. 
Actually, I didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to the size of horns, the thick- 
ness of diaphragms and other tech- 
nical subjects. I wasn’t supposed to. 
If I had carried tales from one re- 
cording laboratory to another I would 
have been in a hornet’s nest. 

However, some of the artists 
weren’t above doing that. There was 
one fellow who slipped parts away 
from the old U. S. Record Company 
plant, one part a night, and would 
slip them back the next morning. 
They were parts from a duplicating 
machine which allowed several dozen 
records to be turned out from each 
original. Edison didn’t have a dup- 
licating device at that time, but he 
was able to build one with the help 
of that skullduggery. Of course, there 
were lots of- things about the phono- 
graph that Edison didn’t originate, 
though usually his product was the 
best of its kind. For instance, -he 
didn’t invent the indestructible cy- 
linder, but his Blue Amber ol was bet- 
ter than any of the others. I've often 
wondered just what were the secrets 
that let him get such marvelous qual- 
ity into his Diamond Discs. No other 
company had anything like it. No 
doubt part of it came from using the 
hill-and-dale recording method, but 
what accounted for the rest — some re- 
cording method that only he knew, 
the construction of the reproducer, 
or what? I believe the Edison re- 
producer diaphragm was built up 
with 40 very thin layers of rice pa- 
per, coated with shellac. He made 
thousands of test models before he 
was satisfied. Incidentally, I’ve never 
understood why, when long-playing 
records were brought out in 1948, 
they weren't made hill-and-dale in- 
stead of lateral cut. The music would 
have been better and it would have 
been possible to put almost twice as 
much on a side. Technicians have 
tried to explain to me why the change 
wasn’t made, but in view of my own 
experience manufacturing recording 
equipment none of their arguments 
are convincing. 

A great improvement in cylinder 
recording occurred somewhere around 
1909 or '10. Edison made the big im- 
provement when he stopped clamp- 
ing the glass recording diaphragm be- 
tween rubber gaskets and floated it 
with wax on the outside. That al- 
lowed the whole glass to vibrate. They 
used just a small aluminum tube con- 
nection instead of a lot of mechan- 
ism, such as levers and .links. Right 
away the records were twice as good 
— very clear and natural. 

(To be continued) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

By JIM WALSH 

FRED VAN EPS 


(Continued from the Janwai'y issue ) 

VI. Free-Lance Recording Days 

Still relating Fred Van Eps’ life 
story and recording experiences in 
his own words: 

I think my first! big break occurred 
when my first Victor record, “The 
Burglar Buck,” came out in April, 
1910. Although the Victor Talking 
Machine Company had been founded 
only nine years before, it had already 
become the dominant American pho- 
nograph and record company. The 
fact that I was good enough for Vic- 
tor made every other company want 
me, too. I made my first Columbia 
solo record a few months after my 
Victor debut, and soon I was free- 
lancing for, I suppose, just about 
every record company of the day. 
Several years later, when I was one 
of the! Eight Famous Victor Artists, 
Henry Burr tried to persuade me to 
sign an exclusive Victor contract. 
He argued I’d make as much money 
as I did playing for all comers and 
wouldn’t have to work so hard. 

But I couldn’t see it his way. I 
had set a minimum fee of $100 for 
any recording engagement, and I col- 



Fred Van Eps’ father, John Perry Van 
Eps, on his high-wheeled bicycle in the 
1880’s. The elder Van Eps, a watch- 
maker, died in 1926, aged 81. 


lected a good deal more from larger 
companies like Victor. I figured that 
if I could make three records in the 
morning and another two or three 
in the afternoon at $100 or more a 
playing I was doing all right. It cer- 
tainly seemed good in comparison 
with the $1 a round Edison ihad paid 
me when I started out — and especial- 
ly good by contrast with that $16 
a week I used to get, working in my 
father’s watch repair shop. 

As you remarked just now, I be- 
came the dominant banjo recording 
artist in this country from about the 
time I began to work for all the 
companies. Oily Oakley, who has been 
dead a long time, had the same status 
in England, and in my estimation 
he was the best of the English play- 
ers. He came closer to having an 
American style than any of the oth- 
ers. It’s sad to think of all the tal- 
ented instrumentalists who have died 
while I am still going strong at 76. 
Really, I have never been sick enough 
to go to bed in my life. Most sick- 
ness is in the mind, and I’ve suc- 
ceeded in keeping myaeif convinced 
I’m in excellent health. An infected 
tooth is about the worst physical 
ailment that has ever happened to 
me. . . . But about tnose instrumen- 
talists You mentioned men like Sam- 
uel Siegel, Valentine, Abt (pro- 
nounced AHBT) and Eugene W. 
Page, who made mandolin records in 
the early days, and the guitar play- 
ers — Roy Butin ( pronounced Bew- 
TIN), and Ramseyer, whose first 
name you said you didn't know but 
have always imagined to be Hugo. 
Well, it wasn’t Hugo. He used to 
work with me and h!s name was 
Dave. They’re all gone now. I al- 
ways considered Sam Siegel the best 
of the mandolin men. But I was talk- 
ing about my becoming, as you said, 
the leading recording ban joist from 
1910 on. Vess Ossman had begun 
moving around the country a great 
deal, providing music for hotels in 
various places, and that probably had 
something to do with his not making 
many records between 1910 and his 
death in 1923, although he did make 
quite a comeback in 1916-17, when 
he was with the Eight Famous Vic- 
tor Artists. (I succeeded him as the 
banjoist of the troupe when he 
couldn't get along with the manager, 
Henry Burr). 

And, as I have already said, Oss- 
man no longer practiced consistently 


and his work began to deteriorate. 

I still practice at least two hours 
a day and, if I am a judge of my 
work, I’m playing better, thanks to 
my changed fingering methods, than 
I did in my younger years. 

You were asking me why practical- 
ly all the Ossman records that had 
stayed in the Victor catalog a good 
many years were made over by me. 
To some extent, it was because of 
accidents happening to the original 
masters or defects appearing in the 
matrices. Then, too. as time went on 
the methods by which Ossman had 
recorded became outmoded. However,, 
the records were still popular, and 
Victor wanted them remade by the- 
latest processes. But since Ossman 
wasn’t readily available and his play- 
ing no longer was what it had been, 
they had me do the remakes, usually 
witn young Frank Banta at the piano. 
Some of those I made over were 
“Turkey in the Straw Medley,” “Sil- 
ver Heels” and “Keep Off the Grass.” 
You asked me who played in the 
Plantation Tno, aside from myself, 
when it remade the Ossman-Dudley 
Trio records of “The St. Louis Ti- 
ckle” and “Dixie Girl March” in the 
early 1920's. 1 don’t remember just 
who was with me. The catalog shows 
“The St. Louis Tickle” was played 
by a banjo, mandolin and guitar, and 
“Dixie Girl March” by two banjos 
and one guitar. My brother Bill was 
originally a mandolin player, and he 
may have been one of the group. He 
also could have played the second 
banjo in ’’Dixie Girl.” Dave Ram- 
seyer may have been the guitar play- 
er. Audley Dudley used to work with 
me but since he died in. 1916. he was 
out of the question, of course, for re- 
cording done in the '20’s, I always 
called Audley “Al,” I’m glad to learn 
his brother George is still living in 
retirement in Florida. 

Oh yes — that Victor record called 
“A Little Bit of Everything Medley,” 
by Ossman, which you had me listen 
to, hoping I could identify the songs. 
The last one, of course, is “Auld 
Lang Syne,” and the second, which 
takes up most of the record, is an 
old-time banjo favorite, “Nigger in a 
Fit.” But I can’t remember ever 
hearing the< first selection. (Note by 
Jim Walsh — The song- at the begin- 



Fred Van Eps as a youthful banjoist 
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Because of the frequency with which Fred Van Eps mentions Billy Murray in 
his reminiscences, this seems an appropriate time to publish a picture of 
a rare poster showing young “William Murray” in blackface as a member of the 
Al G. Field Minstrel Troupe. The poster probably was printed around 1900 — a 
few years before Murray, on Field’s advice, changed his first name to Billy, and 
began his phenomenal recording career. In 1902 his photo appeared, still as 
William Murray, on the front cover of a song, "A Little Boy in Blue,” written 
by Raymond A. Browne and Theodore Morse. “Teddy” Morse was the first 
pianist of the Eight Famous Victor Artists, but, at Van Eps’ suggestion, was 
succeeded in 1918 by young Frank Banta. 


ning of the record has since been 
identified as “Angel Gabriel”). 

VII. Van €ps Trio and Banjo Orchestra 

One of the great successes of my 
recording activities from about 1912 
to 1922 was the Van Eps Trio. The 
country was dance crazy in the de- 
cade from 1910 to 1920 as it never 
had been before, and hasn’t been 
since, and I got the Trio together to 
ffumish music both on records and 
for dances. Our first Victor record 
was “The Florida Rag.” The instru- 
mentation was two banjos — one 
played by me and the other by my 
brother Bill — and a piano, played by 
Felix Arndt. When the next Van 
Eps Trio record was made we 
dropped one of the banjos and, at 
John Macdonald’s insistence, substi- 
tuted drums played by Eddie King. 
The Victor people thought drums 
gave a steadier, more insistent 


rhythm than a second banjo, but I 
wasn’t “sold” on the drums idea. 
However, since King was assistant 
manager of the Victor artist and re- 
pertoire department, I felt there 
wasn't anything I could do except 
go along. That set-up lasted several 
years. 

I think your readers will be in- 
terested in the story of my associa- 
tion with Felix Arndt. He was just 
a youngster demonstrating music for 
the Witmark song publishing firm 
at $20 a week when we first met. 
In spite of his German sounding last 
name, his racial strain was Latin. 
His father was Italian and his moth- 
er a mixture of Spanish and French. 
She had the French attitude toward 
being thrifty and playing it safe. 
When I first proposed to hire Felix 
to work with me she didn’t want him 
to give up his sure $20 a week to 
take a chance on anything else. She 


consented though, when I told her 
I would guarantee the boy $50 a 
week, but that if he couldn’t make 
$100 I didn't want him. Poor Felix 
had a short life. He died in the 
1918 flu epidemic. Before his death 
he had trouble with his hands and 
had to stop playing with me. Today 
he is best remembered by his song, 
“Nola,” named for his wife, which 
served so long as a theme song for 
Vincent Lopez. Felix’s widow has a 
studio in Steinway Hall, and Variety 
recently carried a news item tell- 
ing- of her suing a music publishing 
company for $11,000 which she claims 
are due as royalties from the sale of 
“Nola.” 

Soon after his association with me 
began, Felix started making piano 
and celesta records for Victor, and 
some of the piano numbers — especial- 
ly “From Soup to Nuts,” “Desecra- 
tion Rag,” “An Operatic Nightmare” 
and “Nola,” — were big sellers. He 
also made a great many player piano 
rolls. It was because the trouble with 
his hands kept him from playing con- 
sistently that I took young* Frank 
Banta out of high school in 1916 to 
become my duet partner and the 
pianist of the Van Eps Trio. The 
youngster, whom Billy Murray used 
to call, jokingly, “Solid Ivory, the 
Boy Wonder,” was a ten-strike. His 
playing- was a little rough at first, 
but he soon smoothed out. His father 
'had been dead since 1904, but his 
mother had gone into the corset busi- 
ness and done a fine job of rearing 
Frank and a daughter, who has since 
died. Frank has never married. He 
still lives with his mother and earns 
a handsome income as a pianist for 
NBC. As -you remarked, anybody who 
attended the “John Bieling Day“ re- 
unions of recording artists and rec- 
ord collectors in 1948 and 1950 must 
remember what a brilliant player 
Frank is, and how willing he was 
to play accompaniments for every- 
body who wanted to sing, as well as 
solos by himself. 

To anticipate a little, I was re- 
sponsible for Frank’s becoming the 
pianist of the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists. He did so well with me that 
when I took Ossman’s place with the 
troupe I suggested that young Ban- 
ta should be hired in the place of 
Theodore Morse. Teddy Morse was 
a swell fellow and one of the great- 
est writers of popular songs this 
country has known, but he simply 
couldn’t play the piano the way 
Frank Banta could. Besides, his time 
was tied up to some extent not only 
with his own song writing but with 
being- a music manuscript reader for 
Leo Feist. Frank clicked immediate- 
ly and stayed with the Eight until 
Henry Burr disbanded the group 
some time late in 1927 or early in 
1928. That latter year, Frank went 
abroad as pianist for The Revelers. 

. . . Speaking of pianists, George 
Gershwin, before he was famous, used 
to play sometimes with me at dances. 
I never used him on records. Getting 
back to the Van Eps Trio days, I 
kept on being dissatisfied with using 
a drummer, but for several years I 
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couldn't convince Jotm Macdonald 
that the saxophone, which had be- 
come extremely popular, would be a 
more suitable instrument. But at last 
I got the best of him. Russell Hunt- 
ing, the famous pioneer “Casey” mon- 
ologist, had returned to this country 
after years abroad as supervisor of 
Pathe's European recording activ- 
ities, and was manager of Pathe’s 
New York studio. I talked Russell 
into letting me make a Van Eps Trio 
record of a fox-trot called “The Ha- 
waiian Blues,” with Nathan Glantz 
(pronounced GLAHNTZ) playing a 
sax, in place of the usual drums. It 
went over well, and when Macdonald 
heard it he told me to go ahead and 
use a saxophone from then on in my 
Victor recordings. The good results 
we got on Pa the were a challenge to 
him and he felt he had to meet the 
challenge. He thought he just couldn't 
let Pathe get ahead of Victor! Our 
first Victor with Glantz on the saxo- 
phone combined “Teasin' the Cat” 
and “On the Dixie Highway.” From 
then on. the Van Eps Trio was com- 
posed of Banta, Glantz and myself. 
Afterwards I added Joe Green as a 
xylophonist and the group was known 
as the Van Eps Quartet or the Van 
Eps Specialty Four. Nathan Glantz 
is dead now, but his son, Nathan, Jr., 
is a* successful musician. Joe Gi'een 
also is dead, but his brother, George 
Hamilton Green, who used to be fa- 
mous as a xylophone player, is still 
active — as a cartoonist rather than 
a musician. His drawings frequently 
appear in Collier’s and other publi- 
cations. 

The Trio played with almost met- 
ronomic precision. I remember that 
once we made half a dozen “takes” 
of the same number, and our timing 
was so exact there was less than 
three seconds difference between the 
fastest and the slowest. 

In 1914 I came along with what 
the record companies called the Van 
Eps Banjo Orchestra, although that 
term was somewhat misleading. There 
never were more than five instru- 
ments — hardly enough for an orches- 
tra. The make-up of the group, as 
well as the membership, varied from 
time to time. Nearly always there 
were two banjo s — sometimes my 
brother played the other one — and of 
course we had Fellix Arndt at the 
piano. You just mentioned that the 
Banjo Orchestra played accompani- 
ments for some of Arthur Collins' 
Pathe records. Even though you’ve 
shown me the records I still don’t 
remember anything about playing 
those accompaniments. In fact, there’s 
a lot that at this late date I don’t 
remember. No, I don’t remember, 
either, playing accompaniments for 
Collins and Harlan duets and Porter 
and Harlan comic sketches on Victor. 
But you've got the records to prove I 
did. I do remember, though, that we 
took a lot of classics and made dance 
numbers of them. Chaminade’s “Scarf 
Dance” was one, and there was an- 
other we called “Tambourines and 
Oranges.” Then there was a prohi- 
bition number — o*h yes, “The Alco- 
holic Blues!” — in which we played 
“How Dry I Am” and other time- 

honored drinking songs. You say you 


have a sapphire ball record of the 
Trio playing "The Alcoholic Blues” 
on a Meteor disc, put out by the Me- 
teor Record Company of Piqua, Ohio. 
No, we never played lor any com- 
pany with a name like that. That 
was probably one of the several dis- 
guises under which Pathe records 
were issued — just as Columbias used 
to be sold under all sorts of labels. 

I am constantly meeting people who 
tell me they have records by me on 
Superior or some other brand I know 
I never played for. And then I know 
they have got hold of an off-brand 
which is just some formerly famous 
line disguising itself behind false 
whiskers. 

VIII. Phonograph Boom Days 

After the first World War began 
in 1914, the phonograph and record 
business began to boom. The “Big- 
Three’' — Victor, Columbia and Edi- 
son — couldn’t increase production 
enough to meet the demand, and 
something like 50 new companies 
sprang- up to make -‘talking ma- 
chines” while there was also a large 
increase in the number of firms mak- 
ing records. However, since Victor 
and 'Columbia between them con- 
trolled the patents on the more pop- 
ular lateral type record, the new- 
comers — Aeolian-Vocalion, Starr, 
OkeH, Paramount and others — had 
to make their discs on the hill-and- 
dale principle, like Edison and Pathe. 
Henry Burr even ‘had his own com- 
pany for a year or two — the Paro- 
quette Record Company, which turned 
out seven-inch double-faced Paroket 
records that sold for a quarter. I 
made some for them. He lured away 
Victor's recording director, Walter 
B. Rogers, but the market was too 


limited for that type of record and 
it wasn’t a success. Burr made huge 
amounts of money as a recording ar- 
tist and as manager of the Eight, 
but he also lost scads in such schemes 
as running- a silver fox farm and 
starting a music publishing business. 
He and I had a banjo factory to- 
gether, but I’ll tell more about that 
later. 

Anyway, as I said, the record busi- 
ness boomed. I remember the Vic- 
tor figures for 1918. Their gross busi- 
ness was $204,000,000, and they 
thought that could never be beaten. 
It seemed the saturation point had 
been reached. That’s the more sur- 
prising because both Victor and Edi- 
son turned over much of their fac- 
tory space that year for defense 
work. . . . No, I don’t remember mak- 
ing any Little Wonder records — 
those 5M: inch, single-faced discs that 
sold in ten cent stores for a dime 
each. Since, as you say, they were 
made under Columbia patents, they 
probably copied the first half of an 
ordinary Columbia record onto a Lit- 
tle Wonder. 

I was speaking of Victor and Co- 
lumbia having a strangle hold on 
lateral-cut patents. The only fellow 
who was able to get around them, 
until Gennett brought a suit in 1919 
that broke the patents monopoly, was 
Victor Emerson. You’ll remember I 
mentioned Vic Emerson was with the 
old U. S. Record Company in Newark 
the first time I went there back in 
the '90’s. When U. S. folded he be- 
came a Columbia recording expert. 
He left Columbia in 1916 and start- 
ed the Emerson Record Company. In 
order to make a record that would 
Dlav in the ordinary Victor or Co- 
lumbia position, he developed a way 



The Van Eps Trio (sometimes called the Van Eps-Banta Trio) about 1919: Fred 
Van Eps, banjo; Nathan Glantz, saxophone, and Frank Banta, piano. In those days 
Van Eps signed his photos, "Trio’-ly Yours.” 
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The recent Davy Crockett furore should add interest to this photo of the Eight 
Famous Victor Artists at the Alamo in 1919. Top row, left to right: Frank Banta, Monroe 
Silver, Frank Croxton, Henry Burr, Billy Murray and c.i unidentified man — probably a 
Victor dealer. i"ront row — John Meyer, Albert Campbell, and (in striped shirt) Fred Van 


of cutting the grooves at a 45-de- 
greet angle and called it the univer- 
sal cut. Theoretically, an Emerson 
r0cord would play . either laterally 
or vertically, but the thing was a 
makeshift compromise. You could 
hear it fairly well in a lateral posi- 
tion, but the vertical rendition was 
barely audible. As far as I know, 
that was the only “compromise cut.” 
Of course, there never was a lateral 
cut cylinder. 

As best I can remember, I record- 
ed for 14 or 15 companies between 
1916 and 1922, when I virtually gave 
up recording work. There may have 
been more. I’m sure there weren’t 
many in the Eastern United States 
that I missed. Of course I had worked 
for Edison from the very beginning 
of my recording career, except for 
a period of two or three years. I had 
an argument with them about the 
numbers to be recorded, and it end- 
ed with my “going on strike” until 
they saw things my way. Frank Ban- 
ta was my accompanist on nearly 
all my recording dates, except that 
Edison insisted on using John F. 
Burkhardt. They reasoned that since 
they had a staff accompanist on sal- 
ary, there was no sense in paying 
Frank to play in Burkhardt’s place. 
Bill Cronkhite was Edison’s critic, 
and he was always gumming the ar- 
tists up with his odd ideas. 

As I know you’ve often heard, 
■Cronkhite was so conscientious and 
so fault-finding — and maybe so afraid 
of Thomas A. Edison — that he al- 
most worked Edison artists to death. 
I saw a group that included Ada 
Jones, Billy Murray and a male quar- 
tet work all day to make a cylinder 
that satisfied Cronkhite. It contained 
a lot of sound effects. Maybe it w as 
“Come, Josephine, In My Flying Ma- 
chine.” Anyway, something went 


wrong every trial, and they were all 
worn out before it was done. Ada 
Jones never troubled to learn a song 
until she had a date to record it, so 
that slowed them up. 

Another odd thing I remember is 
that elaborate duplicating device 
Pathe had. I don’t mean I was al- 
lowed to examine it — the Frenchman 
who had made it and brought it to 
this country didn’t allow anybody to 
operate or even look at it but him- 
self — but it was a wonder. It record- 
ed on cylinders 14 inches long, and 
from these they dubbed discs that 
were 10%, 11% and 13% inches in 
diameter. The playing time was the 
same, but the larger records were 
louder. Those were the hill-and-dale 


Pathes, played with a sapphire ball, 
but they could also dub lateral cuts 
or cylinders if they wanted to. The 
Pathe dubbing system was much bet- 
ter than the Edison. After Edison 
had his disastrous factory fire in 
1915, they quit recording Blue Am- 
berol cylinders direct and started 
copying them from the Diamond 
Discs. This was often poorly and 
carelessly done, and the cylinders 
lost tone quality in consequence. But 
that Pathe dubbing system was amaz- 
ing. Not even Russell Hunting knew 
how it worked — he just knew it did! 

Before I tell of my experiences as 
a member of Eight Famous Victor 
Artists, I’d like to say something 
about the fun we had in the old re- 
cording days. I have an affectionate 
recollection of McGirr’s restaurant 
at 37fch Street and Sixth Avenue. It’s 
still there. That was where most of 
the recording talent ate lunch dur- 
ing engagements. Several studios 
were in the neighbornoud, so the gang 
got together to chew trie fat, dis- 
cuss the recording news and occa- 
sionally swap a few scandals! Vic- 
tor’s recording laboratory was on 
38th Street. Columbia was across the 
street in the Joseph W. Stern Music 
Publishing building, and Pathe’s lab 
was on 37th, about half a block away. 
Edison was at 79 Fifth Avenue, and 
Aeoli'an-Vocalion also was not far 
away on 43rd Street, back of Aeolian 
Hall. 

There was another restaurant we 
frequented at 42nd Street and Sixth 
Avenue. I can’t remember its name, 
but it’s out of business now, so no- 
body’s feelings will be hurt by my 
telling this anecdote. We used to call 
it “The Greasy Spoon.” One day 
Frank Banta’s mother called up, 
wanting to speak to her son. She 
couldn’t remember the name, so, un- 
able to think of anything else, she 
asked: “Is this the Greasy Spoon?” 
Whoever took the call didn’t relish 
the title, and hung up on her with- 
out saying whether or not it was the 
Greasy Spoon! 

(To be continued) 


MORE ON DOUBLE TAKES 

(Continued from ipage 31) 

Renato Zanedli (as tenor): Otello-DIo mi potevi Gramola DB1173 (2-052381) 
(CR2095 11 A) 

Renato Zanelli (as tenor): Otello-*Niun ml terma Victor Orth. 7020B (CR2094 111 A) 
Renato Zanelli (as tenor): Otello-Dio mi potevi Gramola DB1173 (2-052380) 
(CR20D4 111 A) 

ADDITIONS: 

1. a) Lucrezia Bori Victor 12" 88475 Boheme-Mi chiamano Miml (Take 2) without 
"narrative" at end of aria. 

■b) Lucrezia Bori Victrola 12" 604-SA Boheme-Mi chiamano Mimi-with narrative at 
end of aria. 

,2. a) Apollo Gran forte 10" Gramola DAI 053 (7-52433) Zaza- Zaza, piccola singara 
(BM 809 1) 

b) (Apollo Gran forte 10" Eng. HMV DA1053 (7-52433) Zaza- Zaza piccola singara 
BM 1188 1) 

(Apollo Grantor te 10" Mauve & Gold HMV AGSA23 (7-52433) Zaza- Zaza, piccola 
singara (BM 1188 1) 

3. a) Amelita Galli-Curci Victor 12" 74499 Rigoletto-Caro nome-fwith recitative 
(Take 4) 

a)Araelita Galli-Curci HMV 2-053126 (A18696) Rigoletto-Caro nome with reci- 
tative (Take 4) 

a) Amelita Galli-Curci HMV DB257 Rigoletto-Caro nome- with recitative 
(Take 4) 

■b) Ameiita Galli-Cunci Victrola 12" 74499 Rigoletto-Caro nome- without recitative 
(Take 6) 

b) Amelita Galli-Cunci Victrola 12" 6126 Rigoletto-Caro nome -without recitative 

(Take 6) 

(While most collectors already know of the acoustical versions of Galdi-Curci'a 
Caro nome, I felt that they might be interested in knowing that they were carried 
over on the European pressings, too. However, Victor 74499 (Take 4) was never 
doubled on American Viet.) 

Kindest regards, 

Bill 

William Violi 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

By JIM WALSH 

FRED VAN EPS 


(Continued from February issue) 

VIII. The Eight Famous 
Victor Artists 

Fred Van Eps continues his remin- 
iscences, with most of this installment 
being devoted to his experiences as 
a member of the Eight Famous Vic- 
tor Artists troupe: 

My memory goes back a long way, 
but sometimes, like everybody's mem- 
ory, it fails me. I clearly recall; the 
blizzard of 1888 — probably ihe worst 
storm ever recorded in the Eastern 
United States — and the trouble I, a 
boy of about ten, had getting around 
for several days after the big snow- 
fall. 

But up to now Pve forgotten to 
mention that I ni*ade a few records 
under an assumed name. They were 
made for Pathe, which went in more 
strongly for aliases than any other 
record company, and they were duets 
with an accordion player, Dan Bou-' 
dini. I was called “Edward Boynton.” 

I notice that here in Roanoke you 
have an architectural firm by the 
name of Smithey and Boynton. But 
I don't have any idea who chose that 
name of Boynton for me to use when . 
I played with Boudini. We made 
“Down South” (20433) and “Silver 
Heels” (20382). 

Speaking of names, assumed and 
real, of course I'm resigned by this 
time to having the Eps in my name 
misspelled Epps. And frequently 
people call me Mr. Epps, seeming to 
think Van is my middle name. Shake- 
speare said “What's in a name?” but 
sometimes having .the 1 right, ngn\e r ‘ 
means a lot to a professional 'musi- 
cian. 

I think I'll talk now-. about my years*, 
as a member of the. Eight Famous 
Victor Artists one of the most inter- 
esting periods of my musical life. I 
joined the troupe late in 1917 ‘er- early ; 
1918 when it was still known as the 
Record Makers. The title identifying 
the aggregation with the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company didn't come 
into use until five of the members — 
Billy Murray, Henry Burr, Albert 
Campbell, John Meyer and Frank 
Croxton — signed exclusive Victor 
contracts in the summer of 1920. The 
other three — Frank Banta, Monroe 
Silver and I — continued to free-lance. 
Some observers said the Eight had 
the most talent and the most remark- 


ably varied gifts ever packed into one 
small concert ensemble. At the 
height of his fame Rudy Vallee re- 
marked that the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists were his “ideal of show busi- 
ness.” 

When I joined I took the place of 
my fellow banjoist, Vess Ossman, 
who didn't get along with the man- 
ager, Burr. As V have already said, 
that swell fellow Teddy Morse, the 
song writer, was the pianist, but he 
gave way in 1918 to young Frank 
Banta, who had begun working as my 
accompanist when he was 17. Arthur 
Collins and Byron Harlan, the famous 
“coon song” comedians, were also 
with the troupe, but Collins and Burr 
never did hit it off, and Burr didn't 
consider Collins' style of singing well 
adapted to work with the Peerless 
Quartet, although Collins had been 
its baritone since 1907. Their bicker- 
ing came to a head, and Collins was 
dropped. John Meyer, who had been 
singing bass, became the quartet 
baritone, and Frank Croxton stepped 
in as basso. 

Harlan left with Collins and was 
succeeded by Monroe Silver, a bril- 
liant , comedian who specialized 
in monologs about “Cohen.” He also 
sang well in a mock- Yiddish style. 
I used to tell “Mike” Silver (Billy 
Murray, with whom he roomed on 
tour, had nicknamed him Mike) that 
he had ability enough of his own not 
to need to copy the “Cohen on the 
, Telephone” act which Joe Haiyman- had 
made popular, ibut Mik& always in- 
sisted on doing a telephone skit in 
his public' appearances. ’ 

Before I get down to felling of my 
travels with the Eight, I'd like to 
answer a question I am of tfetPasked : 
“How did the Peerless Quartet 
(Campbell, Burr, Meyer and Crox- 
ton) and the Sterling Trio. ('Camp- 
bell, Burr and Meyer) ever find time 
to rehearse so many numbers when 
they were free-lancing, and where 
did they meet to rehearse?” I don’t 
know exactly myself how they found 
the time except that, as A1 Camp- 
bell used to say, they rehearsed and 
recorded in. three shifts almost a- 
round the clock, but I can tell where 
they rehearsed. John Meyer had an 
uncle, John Wilbur, who gave him a 
florist shop, on Third Avenue, New 
York. In gratitude to his uncle, John 
cal led . him self John Wilbur when he 


first made records but soon changed 
to his right name. Throughout the 
years he was with the Peerless, from 
1911 through 1925, he continued to 
operate this shop and he went back 
to it after he left the quartet. While 
he was on tour somebody managed it 
for him. Well, anyway, John had a 
piano in a back room, and it was 
there that the members of the troupe 
used to get together and practice. 
John Meyer was a very good pianist 
and he made many of the trio and 
quartet's arrangements. Sometimes 
he and Frankie Banta played duets 
in our concerts. 

One thing I learned was, we did- 
n't have to rough it with the Record 
Makers or the Eight Victor Artists. 
We weren't allowed to. Burr insisted 
that we wear evening clothes in giv- 
ing our performances, and that led 
the impishly irreverent Mike Silver 
to dub us “The Pallbearers.” After 
I left, I understand, it was decided to 
appear in street clothes as a touch 
of informality designed to loosen up 
the audience, but we were strictly 
formal in my day. When we went on 
our three-month tours throughout the 
United States and Canada we stay- 
ed at the best hotels, and were never 
allowed to carry baggage. Even if 
the concert hall or theatre was only 
a few blocks from our hotel we went 
in taxis. I remember one time we 
were in Houston, Texas, and I told 
a taxi driver I wanted to go to the 
Municipal Auditorium where we were 
to appear that night. 

“Why,” the driver said, the Audi- 
torium is just across the street from 
this hotel.” 

“O. K. I said. “Drive me there!” 

Although Burr was the organizer 
and manager of the troupe, its busi- 
ness affairs were in the hands of an 
Allentown, Pennsylvania, Victor dis- 
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FRED VAN EPS, lower right, in an unidentified recording studio with other artists of 
that' period. 


tributor - Philip W. Simon - who 
maintained a booking office at 1658 
Broadway, New York. Simon was a 
nice fellow whose assistant, L. C. 
Mountcastle, attended to the actual 
booking. After Burr's recording 
career ended he was for a time the 
program director for the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and Mount- 
castle was his right-hand man. 

Henry Burr had a genius for mak- 
ing money, but almost as much abil- 
ity to lose it in fantastic ways. For a 
year or two he had the Paroquette 
Record Company, which was a fail- 
ure. He sank a lot of money in . a- 
silver fox farm, and lost even more 
heavily in a sheet music publishing 
venture. But he and I did well for 
several years, manufacturing and 
selling a banjo I had designed, and 
of course the Eight was very profit- 
able until the “talkies” t came .along 
and, for a long time, killed the ap- 
peal of “live.” attractions. Too, he 
was one of the highest paid recording 
artists. 

On one occasion, after the troupe 
had filled an engagement, the man- 
ager of the theater handed me a 
check. For some reason he had got 
the impression I was managing the 
show. I looked at the check and 
almost fainted. It was for exactly 
twice as much as the maximum I 
had imagined Burr could possibly be 
getting for our services. When I told 
the other boys, human nature assert- 
ed itself and we decided to strike 
Henry for a raise. At Mike Silver's 
suggestion, we put on false beards, 
to make us look like anarchists, and, 
so to speak, “bearded the lion in his 
den.” Ever afterwards, whenever we 
decided Hank was becoming too pros- 
perous for his own good and that we 
should have more money, we put on 
our beards — some .red and some black 
— and went in for a heart-to-heart 
talk. I never tried to find out what 
the other fellows were getting, but 
it was generally understood that 
Billy Murray's take was tops. And 
it should have been. He was not only 
a marvelous master of ceremonies 
but also the most popular recording 
artist this country has ever known. 

That business of putting on false 
facial fungus was the start of the 
Order of Beards, about which you 
were telling me. That was after my 
time, but I got a laugh, Jim, out of 
your story of how the Eight used to 
put on those false beards and parade 
through trains, brandishing hatchets 
and scaring passengers by pretending 
to be Russian anarchists. Finally, 
as you said, Burr decided he wanted 
to be a member and asked to be al- 
lowed to join. The boys kept him 
waiting in an anteroom for two hours 
and then Billy Murray came out and 
showed him a hat into which seven 
black pellets had been dropped. Every 
body in the troupe had blackballed 
Burr! (Mike Silver had slipped off 
the train at a convenient spot and 
bought some pieces of licorice that 
were rolled up into balls.) And, ds 
you say, Hank became so furious the 
other seven decided in a hurry to let 
him become a full-fledged member of 
the Order of Beards. 

Burr insisted on paying off in cash 
on Saturday nights. The boys used 


to kick about that because they con- 
sidered the display of so much money 
an open invitation to a stick-up, but 
Burr argued that a hotel lobby was 
a good pay-place and handing out 
stacks of greenbacks was good busi- 
ness because “it looks prosperous.” 
Then, as you say. someone slipped 
into Monroe Silver's room in a Col- 
umbus, Ohio, hotel, while he was tak- 
ing a bath and not only stole his 
week's salary but also took a ring 
his dead mother had given him. Mike 
didn't mind the money so much — there 
would be another pay-day next week 
— but he did mourn for the ring, 
which he never recovered. Burr lost 
a $700 ring in the Hotel Muhlenbach 
in Kansas City, but later got it back. 

Henry and his wife were both fat 
and heavy eaters. One day down in 
Texas we watched them packing a- 
way a huge meal. Mike remarked: 
“They're reducing.” 

“Reducing?” somebody else said 
incredulously, and Mike replied: 
“Yes, reducing the food supply!” 

I got many a laugh from Billy 
Murray's ability to make off-the cuff 
funny remarks. Sometimes Billy talk- 
ed a slang that was almost a form 
of shorthand. On one occasion he 
was telling about somebody buying 
a good second-hand Cadillac car for 
a thousand dollars. 

"Gee, just think of it!” Billy ex- 
claimed. “A Cad for a thou!” 

A1 Campbell and Mike Silver liked 
to roam, after the show, about any 
city in which we were playing. When 
they got tired of sightseeing they'd 
drop into a movie, picking what look- 
ed like the worst picture they could 
find. Then they'd take turns watch- 
ing and sleeping. One would watch 
the picture a few minutes while the 
other slept, then wake up, briefly 
outline the plot up to then, and go 
to sleep himself. Maybe they’d watch 


and sleep through a couple of screen- 
ings rather than get up and go to 
the hotel. 

Neither Mike or A1 drank, and 
neither did Billy. Burr had been a 
heavy drinker as a very young man, 
but he had sworn off and he never 
touched a drop when I was with the 
troupe. I'll bet you didn't know that 
before he came to New York and 
began his musical career he was a 
candy salesman in his native Canada. 
He must have been a very young 
salesman, for he was only 20 when 
he began making Columbia records 
in 1902. 

As for myself, T used to go to the 
beer-and-beef steak parties which Vic- 
tor gave each year for - its male 
artists, but nowadays I don't touch 
anything alcoholic. Neither do I 
smoke. A specialist who has per- 
formed autopsies tells me that nobody 
would ever inhale cigarettes if the 
lungs of dead smokers were put on 
public display. He says the mass of 
black tar and other harmful substan- 
ces revealed by a lung autopsy is 
really frightening. 

In spite of looking, as Billy Murray 
used to say, as if I don't have a 
spare pound of flesh on me, I've al- 
ways been remarkably healthy. I've 
never been ill except that I once 
had an infected tooth. Most illness 
is in the mind. I'm still looking 
forward to the future and still have 
a zest for 'living. Never let yourself 
feel you're old and washed up or 
you'll lose your incentive for keeping 
on. There's always something worth 
doing around the corner. That's why 
I've kept up my banjo practice, and 
why I can truthfully say I'm playing 
better today, thanks to my change of 
technique, than I did when I was at 
the peak of my recording career. 

One thing I'm proud of is the fact 
that I've never had a traffic accident, 
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and Fve (been driving since 1910. 
Whenever I'm driving over unfamiliar 
territory and know I'm going back 
that same way, I make a point of 
looking back and seeing the territory 
unroll behind me. In that way, I 
remember what it looks like and am 
not likely to lose my way when I be- 
gin the return trip . . I wish I could 
have kept my hair as thick and glossy 
as A1 'Campbell did. His hair was jet 
black, and ’when he died, aged 75, in 
1947, there were very few traces of 
gray. 

IX. Van Eps - Burr Corporation 
During my years with the Eight, 
Henry Burr and I formed the Van 
Eps - Burr Corporation and marketed 
the Van Eps Recording Banjo, mo- 
deled after the one I used in my 
recording and concert work. There 
was a popular impression that I used 
a steel-back banjo, but this one had 
an aluminum resonator with a sound 
hole in the head, which was made of 
calfskin. 

When I left the troupe in 1922 I 
took over the sale of the banjo, and 
it remained on the market until about 
1930, when the depression showed up. 
By that time recording* had become 
electrified, and the loud volume pro- 
duced by that type of banjo wasn't 
needed any more. Better results could 
be obtained with a solid head. I 
gave banjo lessons for a time, but 
as the instrument, which had once 
been so popular, lost its appeal I went 
into my present business. I'll tell 
more about that later. I'm happy to 
say it has been a great success, and 
I've made most of my money in it. 
Luckily, I've done so well that if I 
should live to be 108 I’ll still have 
more money than I’m likely to spend. 

I ceased to consider myself a re- 
cording artist after I left the Eight, 
but it seems I did some recording 
Fve forgotten about. You've men- 
tioned several Edison records, such 
as “Darkies' Dream” and “Darkies' 
Awakening” and “The Lonesome Ma- 
ma Blues” which I made for Edison 
in 1923, and I even made Edison re- 
cords of “I'm Bitting On Top of the 
World” and “Dinah” in 1926. I know 
I did because you played the records 
for me, but I don't have any recollec- 
tion of making them. 

And now I believe this would be 
a good place to insert, for the benefit 
of HOBBIES readers, some notes I 
jotted down on March 12, 1935, about 
the history and development of the 
five-string banjo. I headed it, “Am- 
erica's Own.” 

X Van Eps Article On Banjo 

Not everyone knows the banjo is 
a native instrument and the only one 
developed in this country; and when 
X say banjo I mean the original form, 
having five gut strings and played 
with bare fingers — the only type 
used up to 30 years ago. 

The so-called dance era 'brought into 
use numerous variations - tenor, 
plectrums, etc. - all strung with 
wire and played with some kind of 
a* tool. These were easy to play. 

The earliest form of musical instru- 
ment was a tree stump hollowed out, 
with a vibrating string stretched ac- 
ross the top. If you sawed this off 
and put a handle on it you would 
have a sort of banjo. Almost from 
man's first attempt to build an in- 
strument, -banjo-shaped affairs were 
used. 



The Van Eps Quartet photographed in an unidentified recording studio. Left to 
right: Frank Banta, piano; the late Joe Green, xylophone; the late Nathan Glantz, 
saxophone, and Fred Van Eps, banjo. The photo was probably taken in 1920. 


The banjo has been associated with 
the Negro, and while it is true that 
the slaves brought it from Africa in 
the form of the “banya,” d t took an 
Irishman, Joe Sweeney, to put it in 
its present form with its five strings 
and rim . . . There's a memorial to 
Sweeney at his home town, Appo- 
mattox, Virginia. 

No other instrument has a more in- 
teresting history. It grew up with the 
minstrels and you had better try 
to make a ham sandwich without 
ham than stage a minstrel show 
without a banjo . . . Starting about 
1885 and lasting about ten years the 
banjo became a fad and everybody 
plunked one. The then Prince of 
Wales, who later became King -Ed- 
ward VII, started the craze in Eng- 
land, and was promptly dubbed 
“Prince Tum-iTum.” 

The next stage was that of the 
college clubs; you need only ask Dad 
to find out what an institution the 
Banjo Club was and what it meant 
to belong to one. The man who 
graduated from college twenty years 
ago is still either playing a five- 
string banjo or longing to hear one 
played. 

WHO MADE HIGHEST TYPE BANJOS? 

S. S. Stewart of Philadelphia was 
a manufacturer who spent his life 
improving and elevating the banjo. 
He was tireless in his efforts and 
intolerant of the scoffers, and told 
them that at one time the violin 
was said to be no musical 'instrument. 
Stewart said the banjo’ was limited 
only by the performer's ability, and 
time has proved him correct. 

Since the symphony orchestra is 
supposed to contain all musical colors, 
the time is not far distant when the 
banjo will be a part of these organi- 
zations. You can't get that certain 
timbre without the combination of 
catgut and calf skin. 

After the before-mentioned banjo 
tcraze there was the< usual reaction. 


but when the old-time Edison re- 
cording artist. Ruby Brooks, began 
playing in Tom Gould's cafe, which 
was a rendezvous for fashionable 
people, New York society began us- 
ing .banjos as an accompaniment for 
dancing. Brooks teamed up with 
Harry Denton, and not to have them 
at your party was the worst social 
blunder.. 

The banjo has been crossed with 
other fretted instruments. If you 
put a mandolin neck and strings 
on a banjo body, it becomes a banjo- 
mandolin. If you reverse the pro- 
cess and put a banjo neck and 
strings on a mandolin body it be- 
comes a mandolin -banjo. In 1898- 
there appeared an automatic banjo 
housed in a glass case and operated 
with a perforated paper roll which 
controlled buttons for stopping the 
strings and vacuum (bellows which, 
operated steel picks. This was a po- 
pular piece of saloon furniture. 

PROFESSIONAL JEALOUSY 

An extremely odd thing about the 
professional banjo players was their 
Jealousy - not ordinary professional 
Jealousy, but an ACUTE variety. If 
you were an advanced student and 
paid for tuition you would not be 
shown anything if there wasl danger 
of your becoming too good. During 
(Continued on page* 35) 
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THE OLD MUSIC HOUSE Buys, Sells,, 
trades, coin operated pianos, Reginas, 
hand organs, rolls. The largest collection 
In Middle West.— R. C. Lambert, Owner, 
Monticello, Iowa, dl2251i 


ACCESSORIES, Music & Studies for 
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Steel, & Spanish Plectrum Guitars and 
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in its “Old Curiosity Shop” album. 
But in the last few months Victor 
has reissued five more of her record- 
ings on its Label “X” including the 
following “When a Woman Loves a 
Man,” “I'd Rather Be Blue,” “Cook- 
ing Breakfast For the One You Love,” 
“Second Hand . Rose,” and “If You 
Want the Rainbow.” 


A FA NTT Y BRICE DISCOGRAPHY— 
Columbia Records recorded In1916 
A1973 (name spelled Fanrfle Bryce) 1 
.Don’t Know 'Whether to Do it or Not/ 
Rhoda Bernard - Nathan. 

A2122 (name spelled Fannie Brice) If 
We Could Only Take Her Word (2 
parts). 

Victor Records recorded 1921-2. 

45263 Second Hand Rose/Mv Man 
45303 I’m An Indian/O, How I Hate That 
Fellow Nathan 

45323 Becky is Back m the Ballet/ The 
Sheik of Avenue B 

Victor records, electrically recorded from 
1928-30. 

21168 My Man (two versions released)/ 
The Song of the Sewing Majchine 
21211 Mrs. Cohen at the Beach (2 parts) 
2TLS15 If You Want the Rainbow (You 
Must Have the Rain/l’d Rather Be 
Blue 

22310 When a Woman Loves a Man/ 
Cooking Breakfast for the One You 
Love 

Capitol Records, c. 1947 
Album No. DC 3081 (78 ntfmj includes 
the following: 

Baby Snooks Learns to Tel! the Truth 
Baby Snooks Learns to be Good 
Baby Shooks Learns to be Clean 
Baby Snooks Learns Table Manners 
Baby Snooks Learns About Crossing 
Streets 


Baby Snooks Learns to Be Kind tc 
AnirTTals 

Fanny Brice Reissue 

BiRmore 1016 My Man (1921 version); 

Helen Morgan - Bill 
RCA Victor Album LCT 1112 "Old Curi- 
" eludes the 1921 version 
of My Man." (12 inch 33-1/3 rpm; 
also available in 45 rpm) 

Label , ‘X" LVA 1006 (12 inch 33-1/3 
rpm) Fanny Brice - When A Woman 
Loves A Man, I’d Rather Be Blue, 
Looking Breaiuast for the Une You 
Love Second Hand Rose. If “You Want 

,^\S ow /* Iele T n J Ior ^n - Body and 
Soul Why Was I Born. Mean to Me. 
Frankie and Johnnie,. Can't Help Lov- 
mg That Man, Something' ■’to Remem- 
ber You By. 


J NOTICE TO ALL COLLECTORS 
OF CYLINDER RECORDINGS: 

For a considerable amount of tim< 
now Duane Deakins and Tom Grat- 
telo on the West -Coast have been en- 
gaged in the Herculean task of try- 
ing to compile a complete list of a! 
the cylinder records issued in thii 
country. The first part (Edison 4 
minute wax amberol records - pop- 
ular series) has now been completec 
and indexed and should be avail 
able this Summer to all those wh< 
are interested. Duane Deakins (105'; 
Paloma St., Stockton 4, -Califi) woulc 
be interested in hearing from al 
collectors and dealers who would hi 
interested in subscribing to this se 
ries so that he can have some ides 
of how many copies to have printed 
They are now engaged in comp let 
mg the regular Blue amberol series 
anid are lacking information on Num- 
bers 2960. 3210, 3743, 4791 and 4819 
They have information on all of th( 
Edison 2 min. wax gold moulded rec- 
ords from 8000 to 10575 except No 
8002. If anyone can supply infor 
matiorr on any of these numbers 
would you please write Dr. Deakins 
at the above address- I feel that this 
is a most impoitant undertaking anc 
that they should be assisted by col- 
lectors as far as possible. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 32) 
the first days of the phonograph the 
banjo was about the only instrument 
that recorded well and was used ex- 
tensively. Violin records were out 
of the question - the sound went 
in so sweetly and caime out so sour! 

George L. Lansing, a well known 
banjoist of Boston, wrote ‘‘The 
Darkies' Dream" as a solo and it 
became such a hit that nearly all the 
bands in the icountry played it. 

Now let's tell our right names and 
have an understanding as to just 
what a banjo Is: 

It's an instrument with five strings 
(four long, one short) and not what 
you have heard in the dance orches- 
tras. Those steel strings instruments 
played with picks or plectrums I 
just can't call musical instruments, 
but they filled a gap in the dance 
orchestras of the '20's. They were a 
part of the rhythm section and sup- 
posed to add to the band. Harry 
Reser, I think, was, and is, the best 
niaver of the so-called tenor banio. 
During the several years following 
Worm War I more tenor uanjos were 
made and sold than any other music- 
making tool. Since then the tenor 
banjo has largely given way to the 
superior tone of the guitar. 

THE NATIONAL INSTRUMENT 
Practically everyone knows that the 
Stars and Stripes is our national em- 
blem. Almost every moron knows 
the goldenrod is our national flower, 
but >if you were to walk up the street 
and ask the first six men you met 
what our national instrument is you 
would iprobably get little information. 

If, after you told them what it is 
you asked what a banjo really is, 
you would be apt to get much less 
in formation. 

Scotland has its bagpipe: Italy the 
violin, and so on down the line. So 
it is high time everyone knew our 
national musical instrument; the only 
one developed in the United States, 
is the banjo - especially so since it 
has had the most interesting career 
of any. 

The foregoing was written more 
than 20 years ago when the banjo 
was near its lowest ebb. During 
the past year there have been grati- 
fying signs of a revival of interest 
in the orthodox five-string variety, 
as was evidenced last summer! when 
the August 15 issue of LIFE con- 
tained an article on “The Banjo 
Boom.” The article didn't mention a 
fellow named Fred Van Eps, who has 
probably been actively booming the 
banjo longer than anyone else now 
alive. But, Jim, you took care of 
that to some extent by writing a 
reply that appeared in the September 
6 issue. You say they cut your letter 
of more than a page down to five 
lines - hut, at any rate, it let 
LIFE'S readers know that I am still 
living and plaving the time-honoi’ed 
five-string banjo! 

(To be continued) 


A “Limited Edition” Record 
By Edith Helena and 
Domenico Russo 

By JIM WALSH 

When I attended the John Bieling 
Day Memorial observance at Garden 
City, New York, in September, 1948, 
I met a charming lady who had won 
world-wide fame as the operatic so- 
prano, Edith Helena. As one of the 
organizers of the party I was so 
busy with many duties that I had 
less opportunity to talk with Madame 
Helena than I liked, but I still hope 


to have the happiness of meeting her 
again. 

Meanwhile, I was recently over- 
joyed to receive' an autographed copy 
of a ten-inch long-play record con- 
stituting a recital by Edith Helena 
and her late husband, Domenico Rus- 
so, a noted Italian tenor of the past 
generation, who was born in 1874 and 
died 1 in 1932. The record is, without 
exaggeration, a limited editions pro- 
duction because the pressing has been 
restricted to 100 copies — which means 
it undoubtedly will become a choice 
collector's item. It is obtainable for 
$5, postpaid, from Arthur E. Knight, 
81 Edgewood Avenue, Cranston 6, 
Rhode Island, a gifted young pianist 
and authority on operatic and con- 
cert recordings, who frequently con- 
tributes to that fascinating English 
publication, The Record Collector . 

Included in the two faces of the 
long-player are three solos by Rus- 
so, which were made in 1907 and 
1911, but have never hitherto been 
published; re-recordings of 4 numbers 
sung by Madame Helena from 1903 
to 1923; three songs electrically re- 
corded by her for private use from 
1953 to 1955, and a spoken introduc- 
tion in which the wonderful little 
lady of almost 80 graciously ex- 
presses her pleasure at authorizing 
the issuance of her beloved husband's 
legendary recordings. Mr. Knight fur- 
nishes the piano accompaniment for 
the electrically recorded solos. 

Despite the technical defects, such 
as fairly high surface noise and oc- 
casional pitch wavers in the old rec- 
ords' piano background, this LP is 
a joy to hear in well nigh its entire- 
ty. My one disappointment was in 
the copying of the 1923 Edison Dia- 
mond Disc originally issued as “Nov- 
elty Imitation Medley,” and contain- 
ing Madame Helena's famous, imita- 
tion of a violin playing “Kiss Me 
Again,” and her singing of “The Last 
Rose of Summer” in which she in- 
troduces an amazing high note of F 
above* high C. This record is more 
“forward” and “realistic” than any 
other of the acoustically recorded 
numbers, but the tone is rather 
coarse and the scratch seems more 
pronounced than when the Edison 
record is played on a New Edison 
phonograph. However, I have never 
yet heard dubbings of Diamond Discs 
that seemed entirely satisfactory, so 
there is no wonder that to my ears 
this one falls somewhat short. 

The Russo numbers are heard first 
on side one. They include “La donna 
e mobile,” from “Rigoletto,” which 
the tenor sings with the proper rol- 
licking abandon and gusto. It is very 
well recorded by 1907 standards. To 
my perception the best of the Russo 
records is the second, “O Paradiso,” 
in which the beauty and passion of 
his voice are genuinely thrilling. I 
wonder how many other hearers will 
find a resemblance, as I thought I 
did, between his voice and that of 
another great Italian singer, Giovan- 
ni Zenatello. Tosti’s “Ideale,” a song 
for which I have never especially 
cared, is sung extremely well with 
consummate mastery of the melodic 
line. These last two numbers were 
recorded in 1911. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


By JIM WALSH 

FRED VAN EPS 


(Continued f,rom March issue) 

VIII. The Eight Famous 
Victor Artists 

I have had and am still having, an 
interesting and what I suppose most 
people would consider a successful 
life, but the things that give me most 
pleasure nowadays are the knowledge 
that my children are doing well and 
the memories of the 43 years com- 
panionship I had with my beloved 
wife, ‘'Flossie.” 

I had four sons. One, John, named 
for my father, was killed in a car 
wreck in 1945. Of the remaining boys, 
Fred, Jr., is the oldest. He was the 
arranger for Paul Whiteman until 
Whiteman went out of the orchestra 
business. Now he arranges for Ray- 
mond Scott’s “Hit Parade” telecast 
aen on Saturday nights. He is in 
New York. 

The two other boys are in Califor- 
nia. Robert, a gifted pianist, is with 
M-G-M, where he is an arranger. 
George, who has been well known 
for many years as a dance band mu- 
sician, is free-lancing with his guitar. 
He is the author of “The Van Eps 
Method” of guitar piJaying. He’s been 
in a lot of films lately, 'but I haven’t 
seen them. One is “The Pete Kelley 
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Blues,” starring Jack Webb. People 
frequently tell me, “I saw George in 
the talkies last night.” Although 
Pve lived in New Jersey all my 'life, 
I’m planning to move my laboratory 
to California, where I can- be with 
Rob and George. Rob is well known 
as a writer on musical subjects and 
has written a book, “The Physics of 
Piano Technique.” He has -been my 
accompanist in the recordings I have 
made privately during recent years. 

Which reminds me that this would 
be a good time to list the accompan- 
ists I have had, in the order in which 
they played for me. They are: Will- 
iam E. Mac Clymont, Frank P. Banta, 
Charles L. Van Baar, Belle Harty, 
Charles A. Prince, Felix Arndt, 
George Gershwin, Frank E. Banta, 
and Robert Van Eps. 

My wife was Florence Schoff stall, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. Her 
father was a contractor who took out 
the coal pillars from the mines and 
substituted wooden supports. At first 
the coal pillars were left in the mines 
for safety's sake, but then it was 
found that they could be removed 
and the wooden ones left in their 
pflace. 

Now I come to the trip Flossie and 
I took to Europe. It was a wonderful 


Trend of tho tiroes 1 a to glamourize the 1020 
days of prohibition Dixieland and the Charles- 
ton. I havo hundreds of Dixieland Jazz Band, 
Charleston records. A nine later on radio got 
Its start and the record Dullness fell flat on Its 
face. The greatest musical Btara like Ellington, 
Jolly Boll, Morten. Fats Waller, King Oliver 
and other great artists appeared on Independent 
labels such os Harmony, Bruna trick, Okeh, and 
many others. I have thousands of theso rare 
Items. 

AL McREA, SR. 

Box 182, Westvllle, New Jersey 


experience, but it had what I suppose 
playwrights would call a tragic end- 
ing, at least a sad one for me. 

You know, Flossie had almost an 
obsession for England and every- 
thing English. All her life she had 
wanted to go there. Mention almost 
any castle or cathedral and she could 
tell you its history. She used to read 
Pepys’ Diary in bed before dropping 
off to sleep. It was her Bible. Well, 
we talked for years about going a- 
broad, but somehow never actually 
made the start. Then something seem- 
ed to tell me: "If you are ever going 
to take that European trip you’d better 
get busy!” So I told Florence to get 
ready — we were going. 

And we did. We sailed on the Queen 
Elizabeth on April 7, 1954. But we 
had plenty of preliminary trouble. As 
I’ve already mentioned, my birth cer- 
tificate didn’t give my first name, 
but merely said I was a male whose 
last name was Van Eps. Finally, I 
found a program of a recital in which 
I played the violin when I was eight 
years old. It was dated, and it gave 
my full name, Fred Van Eps, and 
mentioned my age. I had it photo- 
graphed, sent it to Washington, and 
the trouble was Cleared up. I never 
was able to find any proof that my 
wife had ever been born, but every- 
thing eventually worked out. 

We had a wonderful -time abroad. 
British hospitality is marvelous. No 
one has ever been treated any better 
than the English treated us. My fel- 
low musicians gave two dinners in our 
honor and we were beautifully enter- 
tained at many private parties. A 
friend, Mrs. Fay Shields, went with 
us. Both Flossie and I were a hun- 
dred per cent Americans, but we cer- 
tainly fell in love with England. That 
is, I did; she had always loved it. 

We were abroad almost nine weeks. 
We went to Land’s End and South- 
down, and made a trip to Scotland, 
where we went up above Loch Lo- 
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mend. Here are some, pic tui'es I made 
of that famous scenic spot. It's so 
far north you can read a newspaper 
without .artificial illumination^ at 
11:30 at night. We made side trips 
to Stratford-on-Avon and .to Windsor 
Castle. Fourteen days were spent on 
the continent of Europe. It was a 
perfect trip. I'm so glad Flossie was 
able to fulfil] her life's ambition. 

We were impressed by the gallant 
way the people of Great Britain kept 
going so many years under great dif- 
ficulties. They have an income tax of 
a straight 45 per cent and there's a 
50 percent saJles tax on virtually 
everything they buy. Yet they surviv- 
ed the horribly grim days of World 
War Two and the British Isles are 
now prospering. Tourists are able to 
buy things at a large discount by 
having them delivered to the boat. 
The material of this suit I am wear- 
ing was delivered to my boat. (We 
came home on the Queen Mary.) A 
suit of this material would cost at 
least $200 over here. 

And now I think I can best tell 
the story of our return from that 
wonderful trip by quoting the follow- 
ing “Notes and Comments By the 
Editor" from the August. 1954, issue 
of B. M. G. That's a magazine which 
has been published more than 50 
years in England for banjo, mando- 
lin and guitar players. It carried a 
long interview with Vess Ossman 
when he went to England and gave 
a command performance for his fel- 
low banjo enthusiast, King Edward 
VII, in 1903. 

The people who had the pleasure 
of meeting the Van Eps on their re- 
cent visit to this country will not 
disagree with me when I say that 
Mrs. Van Eps has probably made 
the greatest conquest of any visitor 
to these shores. Her charm, her 
grace, her obviously ‘\pleased to meet 
you” attitude to all she met did 
much to -cement the 'Hands Across 
t ; hej Sea” spirit in the course of her 
all-too-short stay. 

It will therefore come as a shock 
to many to hear that this gracious 
lady suddenly died from massive cor- 
onary occlusion on .Tu-ne S. within an 
hour after returning to her -home in 
: Plainfield. N. J. 

Every reader of B. M. G. will want 
to join with me in extending sin- 
cerest condolences and the deepest 
sympathy to Fred Van Eps in his 
Ins- 

On their return to America. Mr, 
and Mrs. Van Eos and Mrs -Shields 
were met by a handful of friends, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Magee, who 
had arranged a welcoming dinner 
at the Ked Coach Inn at Gloater, 

N. J. During the dinner, following 
a toast, the guests of honor gave 
snatches of their experiences and im- 
pressions and Floss e and Fred made 
a speech in which she spoke most 
highly of the people she had met In 
England. 

Mr. and Mrs. Longacre, who live 
near Pittsburgh, decided to drive the 
Van Epses home. Within an hour 
Flossie was dead. They arrived in 
Plainfield: Mrs. Van Eps alighted 
from the car and kissed the neigh- 
bors’ children who ran out to wel- 
come the returning travellers. Step- 
ping into the house, she sat down 
and suffered the heart attack that 
brought immediate death. 

Fred Van Eos, in a brief note re- 
ceived a day or so ago, tells me that 
although hiS wife had suffered from 
a heart ailment for some time, the 
shock of her passing has left him 
prostrate. The onlv consolation he 
can find is that, as h's dearly beloved 
wife had to go before him. she has 
been saved the utter grief he is suf- 
fering had he passed away first. 


Yes, that's the way it w&s. We 
went into our home. Flossie sat down, 
said, “Our trip was the most wonder- 
ful experience of my life, but it's 
good to be back"— -and was -dead 
within just a few minutes. It seems 
that her strength held together just 
long- enough for her to take the trip 
she had dreamed of all her life. Then, 
when her ambition f was accomplished, 
it suddenly gave way. And I'm sure 
you understand what I meant when I 
said my father and mother went the 
right way when they died within 12 
days of each other back in 1926. 

XII Van Eps Laboratory 

Now, let's talk about something 
else. I have already mentioned my 
laboratory at my home near Plain- 
field, and if I don't do some explain- 
ing your HOBBIES readers will prob- 
ably be scratching their heads, try- 
ing to figure out what sort of a busi- 
ness I'm in. 

Back in 1940, I was still trying to 
perfect my new technique for play- 
ing the banjo but was uncertain 
whether to keep on experimenting 
with it or to go back to the old meth- 
od. The result was, I swung back 
and forth like a pendulum and for a 
while I didn't play .the banjo at all. 
T had always been interested in the 
technical processes of sound record- 
ing, and so, during .this period when 
my banjo stood idle, I developed 
some devices that are the foundation 
of my successful business. 

The pictures on this circular will 
give you a clear idea of what we 
make. One of our specialties is the 
Van Eps vacuum, system for drawing 
the chip in disc sound recording. We 
make this for the big recording com- 
panies. The vacuum system, which 
consists of four bellows vacuum pump 
mounted on a base, (a slow speed 
motor driven by a V belt), prevents 
the tangling of the thread with the 
stylus. Thread -tangling, I'm sure you 
know, is the most common cause of 
failure in disc recording. My appara- 
tus is efficient and quiet and can 
be placed directly beneath the re- 
cording machine. 

Then here's a photo of the Van 
Eps patented eccentric fixture which 
cuts the eccentric circle that actuates 
record changers. It includes an ec- 
centric cam that grips the pin of 
the turntable and actuates the swing- 
ing arm carrying the advance-ball 
and stylus. A magnifier and lamp are 
included, and with this fixture it does 
not take more than 30 seconds to 
make a cut that adapts the record 
for use on automatic changers. 

It isn't necessary for me to have 
a large number of workers to turn 
out my recording- devices in adeauate 
volume, but the business, as I have 
said, has proved very profitable. One 
of these days I'll be operating it 
from California. 

Speaking of California. I have an- 
other plan on the fire. Not so long 
ago I received a phone call from a 
man in New York who identified 
himself as a nephew of Vess Ossman. 
He had what I think is a great idea 
— a plan for getting one of the big 
movie companies to make a feature 
film based on the historv of thp 
banjo with prominent attention paid 


to the life story of Joe Sweeney, its 
inventor, who -lived at Appomattox, 
Virginia, Where Lee surrendered to 
Grant. There could be also mention 
of Sweeney's brother, another skilled 
banjo player, who was attached to 
the staff of the Confederate General, 
“Jeb" Stuart. When I go to California 
in December, as I have been doing for 
years, I shall get in touch with some 
of the movie magnates and try to 
interest them in this scheme. A mark- 
er honoring Joe Sweeney has been 
placed at Appomattox, but he de- 
serves more recognition than that. 

XIII New Photography Method 

One thing seems to lead to another, 
rambling along (like this. You asked 
me to tell HOBBIES readers some- 
thing about my method of — as you 
said-photographing nothing and mak- 
ing it come out something. For in- 
stance, taking a picture of a clear 
pane of glass ana by careful atten- 
tion to developing methods coming 
out with a finished print of intricate 
design and, often, of remarkable 
beauty. Well, the process is secret, 
and I don't think anybody else has 
done anything like it, but I'll tape 
record a description which I'll try to 
keep as non-technicall as possible. 

To begin with, it's not strictly a 
photographic process, for the reason 
that a camera lens is not used. It's a 
manufactured negative, starting with 
a piece of plain glass, 2y 2 inches by 
4. The original idea was to make 
crystal negatives, with art effects 
like snow, frost on the window and 
what-have-you ? I made a few of 
those and found that if you- made 
one you made all. There was no var- 
iety. They were all alike. Then I got 
to floundering around and ran into 
a process that seemed to -afford in- 
finite variety. Finally, I got a method 
of making a rather remote form of 
crystallization that could be controll- 
ed. The results were astounding. The 
prints range from apparent photo- 
graphs of the solar system to what 
appears to be luxuriant South Amer- 
ican scenery. That's about all the de- 
tail I feel I can give, 'but I showed 
you some of the prints and you a- 
greed they are really “out of this 
world." I think I can truthfully say 
nothing just like them had ever been 
seen before I hit on my secret pro- 
cess, 

XIV New Recordings 

Making records is far easier today 
than it was in 1897 when young Fred 
Van Eps first walked over to the 
Edison laboratory with two home- 
made cylinders as samples of his 
work, but a conscientious artist still 
will often make lots of “takes" be- 
fore he achieves anything that satis- 
fies him. 

A few years ago, after I had per- 
fected my new method of playing, I 
went back to recording. I issued 
an album which you remember, Jim, 
you reviewed in the April, 1952, issue 
of HOBBIES. The descriptive notes 
on the inside album cover were re- 
produced from your review in Variety 
The records came out under the Five 
String Banjo label, and the record- 
ing was done an equipment designed 
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and built by me. The playing was 
done at Robert’s home, with Rob 
serving as accompanist. 

The album includes “Maple Leaf 
Rag/ 7 ‘‘Ragtime Oriole,” “Smiler 
Rag,” “Nola,” “Dell Uro” and Mos- 
zowski's "Bolero," and it was quite 
suceesstul. Right now 1 have plans 
for issuing another album of five- 
string banjo music and I'm giving 
you some test pressings of numbers 
that may appear in it. I call your 
special attention to one called “Cub- 
ist,” recorded in Rob's home after 
several hours hard work. This is the 
sixth take. “Cubist” is an enormously 
difficult thing to play properly, but 
I belli eve this is the best record I 
have ever made. 

You asked me the names of some 
of my favorites in the old recording 
days. Well, I like “Persiflage,” which 
I made for Victor and other compan- 
ies. I also like a Victor by the Van 
Eps Trio, “Oh, Susie, Behave.” And I 
think one of the brightest and most 
sparkling things I recorded is an In- 
destructible cylinder which I played 
for you with my electrified cylinder 
machine. It has the odd title of “Pow- 
der Rag and Dope,” and seems to be 
rather a hard record to find nowa- 
days. Probably my biggest seller was 
the one calUed “Dixie Medley” on 
Edison discs and cylinders and a good 
many other brands. Edison used it as 
its “standard” banjo record — that is, 
the one that all banjo recordings 
were supposed to equal in skill of 
performance and naturalness of tone. 
I wa-s amused by this excerpt from 
instructions to Edison dealers, which 
you showed me in the Edison house 
organ, Diamond Points, for May, 
1917: 

You should have a supply of No. 
60J95. "Dixie Medley" and "Infanta 
March." A dancing expert tells us 
that the Dixie Medley is the "best one- 
step she ever heard- This was news 
to us. But the expert was right; we 
proved it. Moreover, this is a sirperto 
demonstration record. Van Dps plays 
the Dixie Medley for a well-known 
talking machine. Compare Van EJps’-s 
talking machine record with Van Dps' 
New Edison Re-Creation. We don't 
know anything deadlier in compara- 
tive demonstration. 

No, Pm not going to say what 
brand of “talking machine record” 
the Edison writer was thinking about. 
I honestly don't know. “Dixie Med- 
ley” was called “Turkey in the Straw 
Medley” on Victor. I re-made it a- 
round 1920, after it had originality 
been recorded by Ossman. As I re- 
member, Charlie Prince, the record- 
ing director for the old Columbia 
Phonograph Company, arranged that 
medley. 

One of the most popular records 
the Trio ever made was Victor 17575, 
“Too Much Ginger and The Smiler 
Rag.” They were both one-steps and 
they were played good and loud. I 
was amused when you showed me 
that description in the June, 1914, 
Victor supplement: 

"A READ DANCING NOVEL, TY. . 
Here are two novelty selections, 
which can be used for dancing? pur- 
iposes if desired. They are simply 
tremendous in volume, and are just 
the thing for dancing on the porch 
or lawn, or in a large hall. If you 
play them in a small room you should 
u?e a half-tone needle or you are 
likely to break the windows! 


"The players in this new combina- 
tion are the best in their respective 
lines — the best ban joist, the best rag- 
time pianist and the best drummer 
in America!" 

That was quite a compliment for 
Felix Arndt, Eddie King and Fred 
Van Eps! 

In September we came through 
with two more rowdy one-steps on 
Victor recoi'd 17601. One side was 
"Chinese Picnic” and “Oriental 
Dance,” and the other “The Notoriety 
Rag.” The supplement remarked: 

“To say that the two records by 
this organization of *no ( ise makers 
which were listed in June have made 
a hit is putting it very mildly in- 
deed, as the effort to supply the de- 
mand has in fact taxed the capacity 
of our record) factory. Here are two 
more lively numbers, just as loud 
and in perfect time for one-step- 
iping. They will be found ideal for 
open-air dancing, as they can toe 
heard at almost any distance." 

We gave the old “William Tell” 
warhorse a ragging in August, 1915, 
when the Trio’s record of “I Wonder 
What Will William Tell” came out 
in one-step form. It was on 17799, 
backed with “Chicken Reel Comedy 
Medley” by the Six Brown Brothers 
Saxophone Sextet. Once more we 
were lively and loud — but al'l this 
time I still didn’t like using drums 
and wanted to do what I eventually 
did — substitute a saxophone. 

I have always been a strong be- 
liever in restricting the banjo to. the 
type of music for which it’s suited. 
To my way of thinking, the late Al- 
fred A. Farland, my Plainfield 
neighbor who died May 5, 1954, at 
the age of 88, was a pathetic example 
of the banjoist who goes wrong. Afll 
his professional career Mr. Farland 
tried to adopt the banjo to types of 
classical music for which it was un- 
fitted. When Vess Ossman was inter- 
viewed by B, M. G. more than 50 
years ago he pointed out this fallacy 
of Farland’s. I once paid Farland for 
a course of instruction and when he 
wanted me to play Hauser’s “Cradle 
Song”I quit in disgust. It isn’t the 
question of classical or otherwise, it’s 
the type. There are plenty of rhy- 
thmic numbers that are effective in 
both classes. 

Mr. Farland and I were friends 
and used to attend get-togethers of 
five-string banjoists. In his late years 
when he had trouble with his hands 
(he allso became deaf) and couldn’t 
keep playing, he was a ticket-taker 
at a theater. He had a great admira- 
tion for my wife — everybody admir- 
ed Flossie — and he would always 
“pass” her in. The old gentleman wa? 
an impressive looking figure 
with a shock of snow white hair, but 
his house on East Second Street in 
Plainfield was the most abandoned 
appearing place in the city. It was 
never painted and the errass on the 
lawn was never cut. I used to hear 
Mr. Farland practicing on the banjo 
inside the house when he would have 
been far better occupied outside, get- 
ting some wholesome exercise by cut- 
ting the grass. Yet he certainly lived 
to an advanced age. It seems he 
made only one record — an Edison of 
“Camivall of Venice.” I heard it for 
the first time when you played it 
for me, and it was obvious that Far- 


land’s banjo was out of tune! .... 
Speaking of 'banjoists, I was very 
sorry when Joe Morley, the best Eng- 
lish plaver of his time, died back in 
1987. 

XV Random Reflections 

Jim, I want to tel you I’ve been 
very much pleased by the warm love 
you- so evidently have for your two 
beautiful cats, Roger and Gray, and 
the devotion they show you in return. 
One of my tests of a man is whether 
he cares for animals. If you didn’t 
like animals I couldn’t like you. I 
have never seen better cared for pets 
than black-and-gold Roger, and Gray, 
who lives up to his name, and I don't 
think I ever saw two cats whose 
sweetness and goodness made them 
more worthy of the best of every- 
thing. 

My wife was extremely fond of 
animals. She was devoted to our Col- 
lie, dog, Nellie, and taught her to 
“sing.” Flossie would say “pianis- 
simo, Nellie,” and Nellie would bark 
very softly. “Fortissimo!” would 
bring a loud outburst, Nellie actual- 
ly understood, and still understands, 
a number of musicafl terms. Some 
people insisted she merely learned a 
routine and gradually barked louder 
as Flossie worked up from pianissimo 
to fortissimo. To disprove that, she 
would mix up the instructions, and 
Nellie would obey them in whatever 
order they were given, 

I know a cat 25 years old, and I 
hope Roger and Gray will reach that 
fine old age. But I must tel»l you a- 
bout a black cat owned by some 
friends of mine in Engfland. We'll 
call him Tommy. My friends lived in 
one of the heavily bombed sections 
of England during World War Two, 
and the lady of the house got into the 
habit of listening for the bomb “a- 
lert.” When it sounded she would pick 
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FRED VAN EPS 

(Continu-ed from page 32) 

in banjos. An instrument came out 
called the “Encore” automatic banjo. 
It was more or less like the tenor 
banjo, with the four strings tuned in 
fifths — C, G. D, A, — and it was acti- 
vated with a paper roll, perforated 
just like a player piano roll, it was 
run by a vacuum. They had little 
knobs to stop the strings and there 
were four little vacuum bows with 
steel picks on the ends that picked 
the strings. You could make a single 
stroke or a tremulo continuous stokes. 
When they were in order they sound- 
ed pretty good. 

The first automatic banjo I ever 
heard demonstrated was at a concert 
in Checkering Hall — that’s an old 
place long since gone — at 18th street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York. One of 
those things out of tune was the most 
god-awful things you ever heard in 
your life — they were terrible! Wel‘1, 
anyway, there's a player out in Ven- 
ice, California, who's supposed to be 
the originator of the tenor banjo. He 
was called in to tune this automatic 
banjo. He was a violinist, but he 
thought that if he could tune a banjo 
in fifths the way he did a violin, in 
a week or two he could become a 
banjo player. 

About that time there were a lot of 
mandolin players who came to New 
York from. Chicago, looking for busi- 
ness, but they found there wasn't 
any demand for the mandolin. Every- 
body wanted the banjo. They stayed 
until! their money gave out, then 
went back to Chicago and came back 
with banjos tuned in fifths. And that 
was the start of the tenor banjo, 
which is used as a rhythm instru- 
ment in orchestras. But it never was, 
and never will be, a solo instrument! 

So much for that. You asked me 
if I listen to present-day popular 
music. Yes, I tune in “Hit Parade” 
programs and that sort of thing and 
listen as long as I can stand it, but 
I usually wind up turning the knob 
violently to shut the set off and mut- 
tering to myself. Popular music to- 
day undoubtedly is the worst in 
American history. When the disc 
jockeys play the so-called ten most 
popular songs of the week they select 
almost entirely the moronic junk 
picked by teen-agers who will fall 
for any new fad. This “rock and roll” 
and all that sort of rubbish is terrible 
beyond belief. In the old days music 
was for the whole family, but it was 
usually the grown-ups who did the 
buying. Nowadays it's the kids who 
bring home the records and tune in 
the radio and tv — and it's largely 
they who make eating in a restaur- 
ant a nightmare for a civilized per- 
son by dropping coins into juke boxes. 

But if I keep talking in this vein, 
the younger set among HOBBIES 
readers will accuse me of being an 
old fogy — or, maybe, even a ^square!” 
— and we don't want that to happen. 
I don't want to conclude our record- 
ed interview on a note of bitterness 
and disillusionment. Life has been 
too good to me for that. So suppose, 
Jim, we bow ourselves off the stage 


gracefully by quoting that paragraph 
you wrote about me in Life for Sep- 
tember 5, 1955: 

SIRS: "SLi’iunmnin' Up a Banjo 
Boom" (Life, Aug. 15) should have 
mentioned the virtuoso most con- 
noisseurs consider the greatest liv- 
ing master of the five-string instru- 
ment — Fred Van Bps of Plainfield. 

N. J. He made Ms first phonograph 
records at the age of 16 on Edison’s 
wax cylinders, and is still going 
strong, playing and recording, at the 
age of 76. JIM WALSH. Vinton. Va. 

Going strong! That's what I am 
doing and hope to be doing for many 
years to come — even up to the age 
of 108 and beyond! Regardless of 
whether I am in New Jersey or Cal- 
ifornia or paying another visit to 
you and Roger and Gray here in 
Roanoke I'm. going to keep on try- 
ing to make the most of every pass- 
ing moment, for only in rightfully 
directed action can progress be made. 
And, as Thomas A. Edison used to 
say: “I'd rather wear out than rust 
out!” 

THE END 


CURRENT COLLECTOR’S 
RECORDINGS 

(Continued from page 32) 

of these was issued a few years airo 
by Coral and the record is titled “I'll 
Crv Tomorrow" (Coral EC 81103). 
Besides the title song, the record in- 
cludes three other songs closely iden- 
tified with Lillian Roth: “Eadie Was 
A Ladv.” “Did You Ever- Bee A Dream 
Walking,” and “Please Tell Me 
When.” 

In connection with the current mo- 
tion picture Epic has released a 
'twelve inch long playing record that 
is truly a Lillian Roth cavalcade of 
hits: 

Epic LN 3206 (also available on 
PG 9010) Lillian Roth: 

Love Thv Neighbor 
Ain't She Sweet 
Let's Fall In Love 
If I Gould B e With You 
When The Red-. Red Robin Comes 
Bob Bob Bobbin' Along 
Sing You Sinners 
Honev 

Goodv, Goody 
As Time Goes By 
Don't Take Your Love From Me 
Happiness Is A Thing Called Joe 
I'd Climb The Highest Mountain 
$ # # 

HELEN KANE: In June, 1954. in 
this column I mentioned some of the 
recent recordings that had been made 
by Helen Kane for the MGM and Co- 
lumbia labels. Since then «he has 
again recorded for MGM, this time a 
record titled “Boop Boop a Doop 
Girl" 

MGM X1164 (45 rpm extended 

play) 

Do Something 

When I Get You Alone Tonight 
That's My Weakness Now 
When My Sugar Walks Down The 
Street 

For all collector's of the music of 
the late twenties and the early thir- 
ies, I am sure these recent records 
bv Lillian Roth and Helen Kane will 
be of importance. 


OLD VEHICLES 
THE GAD-WHIP 
By D. TUDOR HARRELL 

At Caistor in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, there existed a custom on Palm 
Sunday, whereby a person represent- 
ing the proprietor of the estate of 
Broughton 1 came to the porch of Cais- 
tor Church while the first lesson was 
being read and cracked the Gad- 
Whip three times. He then folded it 
up neatly and returned to his pew 
until the reading of the second les- 
son. 

He then approached the minister 
with the whi.p held upright. At the 
upper end was a purse holding 30 
pieces of silver. He knelt before the 
(Continued on page 37) 


WANTED 


WANTED AUTOMOTIVE ITEMS: Any- 
thing pertaining to the early automotive 
industry, all kinds of automotive trade 
publications, catalogs, instruction books, 
technical books, automobile hand books, 
(pictures, framed or suitable for framing. 
Brass lights, oid or acetylene, bulb honaa, 
acetylene generators, some accessories, 
emblems, name plates, hub caps, license 
plates, uno tor meters, old .cars, trucks, 
bought anywhere, clothing, dusters, 
goggles, etc., or what have you- H. J. 
Pollard, 14300 Prairie, Detroit 38, Mich 

je 36311 


WANTED TO BUY OR TRADE auto- 
mobile radiator name plates.-AVallace 
Huffman, 610 South Webster, Kokomo 
Indiana. J&124201 

WANTED: Genuine stagecoach.— Wm. 
Gannon. Mabton, Washington. apl2654 

OLD AUTO LAMPS, horns, books, old 
cars, etc., waited. — X>. D. Way, P. O. 
Box 372, San Mateo, California. ap6015 


WANTED: — License plates; Automobile 
magazines; Old automobile; all before 
1920. — Anthony Shupienus, Newport 

New Jersey. je3042 

UP TO $10.00 each paid for early li- 
cense plates in good condition, more for 
1st issues. — Linville Jewelry Store. 
Winterset, Iowa. au6276 

WANTED: Old Automobile magazine 
"MOTOR” prior to 1925.— Paul N. Woeh- 
ler. 572 Enright Ave., Cincinnati 5. On:o. 


REWARD Wanted old time automo- 
biles or parts of same regardless of con- 
dition. Especially interested in old Stutz 
or Mercers. $25.00 Reward for discoveries, 
if such information results in a purchase 
by jyie, — F- W. Edwards. 839 Marsh Road. 
Menlo Park. California. aplS23 


AUTOMOBILIANA FOR SALE 


COLLECTORS ITEM: 1920 Lincoln 

Motor Co. stock certificate, original Hen- 
ry Leland issue. Also two 8x10 glossy 
photos of the Leland Lincoln, Items are 
original not copies. While they last $2.00. 
—Wylie S. Boley, 11707 Mendota, Detroit 
i, Michigan ap3046 




WANTED’ 

Antique Autcmobiliana: 

Bras Head ail S tie Lamps. Horns, etc. Also 
old prims, sheet music, posters pertaining to 
old autos. 

Toys: 

Tin and iron automobiles. Iron horso drawn 
carriages. wagons, fire engines, etc. 

Also Bell Toys. 

W. S. McKELVY 

McKelvy & Company 
1146 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa 

tfc 
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FAVORITE PTONF.FR 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


By JIM WALSH 

Joseph Tunnicliffe Pope, Jr. 


The title of this month's ai'ticle is 
just a little joke of mine. It amuses 
me to imagine Hobbies readers won- 
dering “Who is Jim writing about 
tills month ?” And then to ‘think I 
hear them exclaiming: “Joseph Tun- 
nicliffe Pope, Jr. ! Who on earth 
was he?” 

Not one record collector in a thou- 
sand, I am sure, would be able 'to 
give any information, off-hand, con- 
cerning the subject of this sketch. 
But when I explain that Pope was 
famous an vaudeville for a genera- 
tion as one of 'the brightest, breeziest 
and cleverest of rapid-fire monolog- 
ists and that he used the stage name 
of Murry K. Hill, I can visualize 
some irate readers and a concerted 
exclamation something like this: 

“Murry K. Hilt! Of course we know 
him! Why didn't you say you were 
talking about Murry Hill in the first 
place!” 

Now that I've had my joke, I'll 
say it's truly a pleasure 'to be writ- 
ing about Murry K. Hill, whom I 
h ave admi red n e ar ly as Ion g as I 
can remember. Although the genial 
comedian’s recording span was only 
a brief (five years, he made a long se- 
ries of comic talking and singing rec- 
ords, many of which remained pop- 
ular for nearly a generation. In my 
opinion they are among the mosft 
amusing specialties ever recorded by 
any professional funny man. 

Even though he used 1 the “Jr.” suf- 
fix until he died, Joseph Pope lived 
to an advanced age. He was 65 when 
he retired, and he survived for 12 
years after that. I hope his sunset 
years were happy, for his stage ap- 
pearances and records had given 
pleasure to such a multitude of listen- 
ers that he deserved to enjoy his 
days of leisure. Surely 'the veteran 
fun-maker found some consolation in 
the knowledge that his discs and cy- 
linders, made 30 to 35 years before 
his death, would keep him from be- 
ing forgotten. 

Let's consider the relatively little 
known about “Murry K. Hill” him- 
self before entering into a detailed 
consideration of his recordings. The 
November 11, 1942, Billboard con- 
tained this obituary notice: 

“Pope — Joseph T. (Murray K. Hill) 
77, vaude actor for 30 years be- 
fore his retirement 12 years ago, Oc- 
tober 23 in Chicago. He toured the 
country in black face roles and also 
made comedy phonograph records.” 

No'te that The Billboan'd spelled 


Hill's assumed first name as “Mur- 
ray.” So did some of the record com- 
panies in the beginning, but Hall must 
have told them he preferred the short- 
er spelling, for the name was soon 
changed to Murry. 

II. Biographical Details 

Joseph Tunnicliffe Pope, Jr., to use 
his full name for the last time, was 
born in New York City on April 16, 
1865 — just six days after Lee's sur- 
render to Grant at Appomattox, Va. 
His father was born in England, and 
his .mother, whose maiden name was 
Elizabeth Bradley, in New York State. 

Even though he was born in the 
East there is some reason to believe 
the comedian lived most of his life 
in the Middle West. He may have 
grown up in Indiana, for an old Vic- 
tor record supplement refers to him 
as “the Indiana humorist.” However, 
his home appears to have been in 
Chicago from 'the beginning of his 
vaudeville career until his^ death at 
4:30 p. m., October 22, 1942 — not 
October 23, as given -in The Billbocw'd’s 
“Final Curtain.” I know little of his 
early life, but a TJ. S. Everlasting cy- 
linder record catalog for 1912 says 
he “began as a traveling salesman, 
then decided to tell his funny sto- 
ries in vaudeville.” I question the 
statement that he did blackface com- 
edy. Hill didn't use Negro dialect in 
his records, and pictures of him in 
his stage make-up show him as a tall, 
slender, hatchet-faced middle-aged 
man, wearing an enormous high hat 
and having something of the appear- 
ance of a farcical school teacher. 

The comedian was married. His 
wife's first name was Nellie, and she 
was 65 when he died at the age of 
77 years, six months and four days. 
Dr. Alex J. Azar, who treated Pope 
in his last illness, recorded that he 
attended the elderly humorist from 
September 8, 1942, until his death. 
The physician attributed his patient's 
fatal illness to an acute cardiac dila- 
tation caused by chronic myocarditis 
(inflammation of the muscular part 
of 'the heart wall) and to hyperten- 
sion. Pope had been ill a year. He 
was cremated and buried in Acacia 
Park cemetery, Cook County, Illinois, 
on October 24, 1942. 

And now, as we proceed to a con- 
sideration of Pope's recording activ- 
ities, let's abandon the name his par- 
ents gave him in favor of the much 
better known assumed one of Mharry 
K. Hill. 


Ill, Edison and Other Cylinders 
I have often wondered what caused 
Joe Pope to take the stage name he 
made famous. Conceivably, it may 
have come from the Murray Hill sec- 
tion of his metropolitan New York 
birthplace, with the K. placed in the 
middle to balance the sound. 


If Hill was a comedian for about 
30 years before he retired, he must 
have given up toting a drummer's 
sample case to enter vaudeville some- 
where around 35. He was 42 when 
his first record appeared* — rather a 
late start. This Edison cylinder, “In 
the Good Old Steamboat Days” (No. 
9619), was announced in August, 
1907, the month that also saw the 
debut of Harvey Hindermeyer and 
Reinald Werrenrath as Edison solo- 
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said of Hill's first offering: 

A comic song telling- of the days 
when the old Mississippi used to carry 
a different typo of river boat from 
what she bears now. In those days, 
af the singer is to be believed, exist- 
ence was far from monotonous • . . 
There are five verses on the record. 
TEhe enunciation though rapid is so 
dis timet as to be easily understood. 
Murry k. Hill, wtho wrote it and 
sings it, although a new addition to 
our artists, <Js a well known singer 
-on the vaudeville stage. 


"In the Good Old Steamboat Days” 
is the only Murry K. Hill record I 
can recall that is entirely sung, in- 
stead of featuring a rapid-fire mon- 
olog. It has -a catchy, haunting, jig- 
like tune, and 'the words are amusing. 
Here are two stanzas I find especially 
funny; 

In the good old steamboat days, 
When the river would not raise. 

The old Miss -sip she got so slow 
In the bottom of the river 

the ducks would blow. 
Fish called pikes and cats, 

they all were acrobats ; 
They’d stand on bheir heads 

to wet bheir gills 
In the good old steamboat days! 

In the good old steamboat days 
Oraw poker was the craze. 

My grandad played a game 

one night, 

Held five kings— that was not right! 
That started up the fun, 

for the captain held a gun. 
And the coroner held an inquest 
In the good old steamboat days! 


Many listeners who heard' this first 
Hill record observed that the come- 
dian had a high tenor voice and de- 
tected a certain resemblance in his 
singing style to Bill Murray's rendi- 
tion of rapid-fire George M. Cohan pa- 
triotic and comic songs. There was 
perhaps even a greater similarity to 
Cohan himself, but without the nasal, 
out-of-the-side-of-th e-mouth effect 
that Cohan’s singing always had. 
Years later, anyone seeking- a compar- 
ison would have found a kinship be- 
tween Hill's carefree style and that 
of Frank Crumit. His best work also 
had much of the fresh and seeming- 
ly spontaneous air of Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare. But Murry K. Hill was 
no imitator. He was a personality 
in his own right, with a manner so 
refreshing and inimitable that, in 
spite of the outmoded subjects around 
which his monologs are largely based 
— woman suffrage, prohibition, “trust- 
busting,” etc. (and of course, like all 
comedians, he adverted often to the 
infelicities of married life) his satiric 
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Murry K. Hill is shown wearing his vaudeville high hat in this ad- 
vertisement of U. S. Everlasting Records. 

Illustrated from the May * 1911, Talking Machine World 


discussions remain entertaining today. 

But, since this first record had no 
monolog*, I am anticipating a bit. Edi- 
son seemed in no hurry to issue a 
second two-minute cylinder by Hill, 
for the next, No. 9940, “Oh, Glory!” 
didn't appear until September, 1908. 
It was described as “one of Mr. Hill's 
comic song* successes. The funny words 
and Mr. Hill’s droll manner combine 
to make it an instant hit with his 
vaudeville audiences.” 

Rather surprisingly, neither of 
Hill’s wax cylinders was in Edison's 
best-seller list. To the contrary, both 
were listed in a special catalog* of 
500 “slow sellers” which dealers were 
privileged to sell at a reduced price 
before they were cut out of the cat- 
alog on September 15, 1911. 

The comedian's remaining Edison 
cylinders are all four-minute. He is 
well represented in the first list 
of Amberol wax cylinders dated No- 
vember, 1908. Amberol No. 16 is “The 
Stranded Minstrel Man,” of which 
the description said: “One of the 
cleverest acts now in vaudeville, con- 
sisting of two very good humorous 
songs and a 400 word monolog. The 
monolog’ist must of course knock 
somebody and on this occasion, (1) 
the manager of a minstrel troupe 
who left his company stranded, (2) 
the B. & O. Railroad and (3) the In- 
side Inn of the Jamestown Exposition 
all get ‘theirs.' ” 

In the same list Hill was again 
on hand with No. 41, “A Bunch of 
Nonsense.” Said the supplement writ- 
er; “Another crack-a-jack vaudeville 
sketch by Hill, which includes a cou- 
ple of his latest song hits. The first 
is a neat parody on ‘Goodbye, Little 
Girl, Goodbye.' The second, a parody 
on ‘Blue Bell.' This is very funny. It 
tells the short life story of ‘Our Hired 
Gal, Sal/ after she used coal oil for 
starting a fire. Her history was very 
short indeed. Another feature is a 
short recitation about a piece of 
cheese. This also is a remarkably 
‘strong feature.' Judging from the ti- 
tles of the two songs he parodied, 
Hill could hardly have been singing 
“two of his latest song hits” on this 
record for both “Blue Bell” and “Good- 


bye, Little Girl” go back to 1904 — 
which was probably the year he be- 
gan to use the parodies in vaudeville. 
I suspect that Hill's records were 
largely composed of material which 
he had' discarded after preparing new 
acts. The Inside Inn of the James- 
town Exposition of course flourished 
in 1907, the year the exposition was 
held. 

In January, 1909, the monologist 
was represented by another four-min- 
ute cylinder, No. 66, “A Comedy 
Dream,” which I consider one of his 
less amusing efforts. However, the 
Edison writer was just about correct 
in saying: “It would be difficult to 
find a more nonsensical lot of mat- 
ter than Mr. Hill repeats for this 
record. It includes some of the bright- 
est, best things picked from his sev- 
eral vaudeville acts.” 

Two months went by without anoth- 
er Hill cylinder, but when one ap- 
peared in April, it took rank with 
the best records he ever made. It 
was No. 101, “A String* of Laughs.” 
The opening song, “Don't!” now 
sounds too outmoded to be especially 
funny, but the ludicrous account 9^ 
Columbus' discovery of America (in 
which Queen Isabella of Spain meets 
Columbus while walking* down Broad- 
way and takes him into the bar of 
the Waldorf-Astoria, where she buys 
him “three schooners” will always 
bring a laugh. So will “400 Nursery 
Rhymes Brought Up-to-Date,” sung 
in Hill's inimitably breathless man- 
ner. A typical excerpt: 

Mary had a little lamb; 

Its fleece was white as snow, sir. 
She took the lamb to Pittsburgh - 
Now it’s blacker than a crow, sir. 

But there aren't 400 n ursery 
rhymes, I counted them. 

Hill probably was away on tour 
several months, for his next Edison 
record, No. 185, “There's a Woman 
in the Case,” didn't appear until Au- 
gust, 1909. I haven't heard it. 

Another hilarious concoction came 
out in November - No. 291, “Grand- 
ma's Mustard Plaster.” The catalog 
editor said: “A monolog on every- 
thing in general and a goat in par- 
ticular precedes a song recital of the 
wonderful drawing qualities of 
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“Grandma’s Mustard Plaster. . This 
is followed by more talk and another 
humorous song containing advice on 
how to successfully handle a bum- 
ble bee.” 

Still another excellent concoction 
came out in March, 1910 - No. 370, 
“A Monolog On Married Life,” de- 
scribed as “a vaudeville specialty fol- 
lowing- the usual lines of this artist's 
always acceptable contributions. In 
this number he injects an amazing 
amount of sometimes sage and al- 
ways side-splitting advice to married 
men, the wisdom of which he avers 
was gained by personal experience. 
At the conclusion of the monolog he 
gives a neat little recitation in which 
■he compares life to a game of cards.” 

An absence of almost a year and a 
half followed before Hill was again 
represented in the Edison catalog. I 
have never heard No. 748, “Back to 
Arizona,” which made its bow in 
August, 1911, but its description 
sounds as .if it would be highly amus- 
ing: 

A bunch of nonsense, pure and 
simple, bat very funny and told in 
his happiest vein by this priime fa- 
vorite of monologists — with a sprink- 
ling of song thrown in. It’s ah about 
Arizona — a truly wonderful place if 
credence can be given to the some- 
what weird tale of its productivity 
that Mr. Hill recites. For instance, 
who would believe that German cat- 
fish could be raised on an alkali 
plain? Mr. Hill solemnly avers that 
he raised such a crop and moreover 
would, try to have us believe that 
they were all drowned in a rainstorm, 
There are plenty more such absurd- 
ities, all combining to make one of 
the most entertaining records of its 
kind we have ever placed in our cata- 
log. 

Notice that this cylinder was de- 
scribed as “a bunch of nonsense.” 
That must have been a favorite ex- 
pression with Hill, for it is frequent- 
ly used 1 to describe his records. Judg- 
ing from the quoted description, I 
suspect he used some of the same 
material in this Edison record that 
went into his Victor, “Burbank the 
Wizard.” 

Another likely claimant for the 
honor of being Hill's best Edison cy- 
linder was announced in June, 1912. 
It was No. 1019, “Seated Around an 
Oil Stove,” and was described as “a 
clever and original vaudeville sketch, 
almost telling of the sad 1 fate of 
14 children who were seated around 
an oil stove.” Hill rambles along, 
getting away from the subject of the 
14 children and being heckled so 
much by Ed Meeker that in disgust 
he finally sings a song to “kill these 
kidls off.” 

That concludes the list of Hill's 
four-minute Amberol cylinders with 
one exception. Edison set aside ten 
records which were not to be sold by 
dealers but were given away to every- 
one who bought a gear-shift attach- 
ment that made it possible to play 
four-minute cylinders on a two-min- 
ute machine. One of these, identified 
by the letter B. instead of by num- 
ber, was “Father's Eccentricities,” 
which, I'm not sure, but what I con- 
sider the very best of Hill's comedy 
effusions. It includes a song poking- 
fun at “Father's” chicken hearted- 
ness when war was declared and a 
monolog telling how absent-minded 
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Father was. It seems Father had a 
dog he thought the world of and ev- 
ery night before 'he went 'to bed he 
would^ kick -the dog downstairs. But 
ne night, instead of kicking the dog 
downstairs and going to bed Father 
put the dog to bed and kicked 1 himself 
downstairs. He then prowled around 
all night through alleys, looking for 
cats, rats and other dogs and 1 didn't 
know the difference until morning 
came and he couldn't bark. Hill dryly 
commented; “ We're going ‘to put a 
muzzle on Father in the morning." 
He also sang a song illustrating the 
method Father, as a school teacher, 
used in explaining the alphabet. 

When the Blue Amberol unbreak- 
able cylinders came out, several of 
Hill’s efforts were incorporated into 
the B. A. list. “Father’s Eccentrici- 
ties” remained as B. Others were: 
1909, “Seated Around an Oil Stove;” 
1969, “Grandma's Mustard Plaster;'' 
2112, “String of Laughs,” and, final- 
ly, one which I haven't found in the 
wax Amberol list, 2166, “The Honest 
Hold-Up Man and Billy Beans.” All 
these were issued in 1913. Hill never 
made another Edison cylinder, but 
it's strange he . didn’t record for the 
Diamond Discs. 

Hill 's other cylinder activities may 
be disposed of briefly. He made at 
least four U. S. Everlasting cylinders. 
These appeared in 1910 and 1911. 
One was two-minute - No. 374, “Oh 
Fiddle!” and the others four-minute: 
1172, “A Bunch of Nonsense;” 1175, 
“Married Life” and 1242, “The 
Trusts.” He also made one four-min- 
ute Indestructible cylinder (the In- 
destructible brand at that time was 
being sold and issued under 'the Co- 
lumbia name) - 3230, “A Bunch of 
Nonsense.” Possibly he made others 
that haven't come to my attention. 

IV. Hill’s Disc Records 

As far as I know, Hill didn't make 
any Zon-o-phone records, and his 
Columbia list is so short it may as 
well be disposed of now. 

The first appeared in June, 1911 - 
A991, “The Old Jokes” and “Some 
Talks and Songs.” The supplement 
writer was downright effusive: 

Introducing- to Columbia audiences 
one of -America's cleverest and most 
versatile omonolog-ists and comedy en- 
tertainers, Mr. Murry IC Hill, whose 
work on the big vaudeville circuits 
the country over has made many 
thousands laugh. There is individu- 
ality to spare in each of these reicorct- 
ings by Mr. Hill. A generous measure 
of (the artist’s own cheerful and op- 
timistic personality has found its way 
into the heart of the record itself, 
which results in the auditor receiv- 
ing an impression of intimacy with 
the perform er such as it is impossible 
to resist. In labeling his first num- 
ber “Old Jokes/' Mr.. Hill has him- 
self indulged in a joke at the ex- 
pense of his audience, as the jokes 
(the way he tells them) are not half 
as old as they are extremely amus- 
ing. On the reverse side Mr. Hill runs 
the gamut from grand opera to bur- 
lesque, leaving the listener with a 
feeling that he has never in his life 
been better entertained. 

Hill's only other Columbia disc was 
announced the following month : 
A101I, “A Discourse on the Trusts” 


and “Father Was Out.” It was thus 
described : 

Murry K. Hill's first Columbia 
Double-Disc made an instantaneous 
hit in our list last month, something 
in his easy, nonchalant manner of 
presenting the humorous side of a 
situation appealing strongly to the 
thousands who are able to separate 
the wheat from the chaff in lines of 
comic recitation and descriptive speci- 
alty. Mr. Hill’s natural and unforced 
manner stamps him as anj artist in 
his peculiar line of work. In this 
month's double disc we have two of 
the very best specialties in his re- 
pertory, “The Discourse on Trusts” 
in particular having many unexpect- 
ed humorous twists in it such as will 
provide entertainment for everybody 
. . . “Father Was Out” is an amus- 
ing potpourri of song monologs >in 
which Mr. 'Hill’s versatility as a 
comedian is aguin conspicuously evi- 
dent. 

Years ago I asked the late Frank 
Dorian, a veteran Columbia official, 
wby that company issued so few Mur- 
ry Hill monologs. Mr. Dorian, with 
whom I maintained a long and In- 
timate correspondence, replied that 
Hi LI was an amusing comedian but 
his stock of material was too limited 
to provide of many records being ar- 
ranged from it. However, judging 
from the length of the humorist's 
Edison and Victor lists, scarcity of 
material could hardly be the right ex- 
planation. 

The first ten-inch Victor record by 
Murry K. Hill didn’t come out until 
January, 1910, when he was already 
well established as an Edison favor- 
ite. It was No. 16436, “Father Was 
Out,” coupled with “Flanagan's Mo- 
tor Car,” by Steve Porter. 

Catalog editor Sam Rous wrote: 
“A new entertainer is. here introduced 
to the great Victor audience. Mr. Hill 
is a vaudeville favorite and always 
keeps his hearers in roars of laugh- 
ter by his droll delivery of a very 
witty store of jokes, parodies and 
nonsense in general.” 

That same month, January, also 
brought a 12-inch Hill record, No. 
35093, “The Tale of the Cheese,” cou- 
pled with “Hortense at Sea,” a comic 
monolog by another great vaudeville 
favorite, Nat M. Wills. The comment 
on the Hill offering was: “Mr. Hill 
presents one of his inimitable non- 
sense specialties, which contains a 
parody, some comic conversation, a 
melodramatic recitation and a song 
about a boy and a bumblebee. The 
scene in which the cheese suddenly 
appears, unaided, in the courtroom 
to testify for the prisoner is most 
affecting.” 

In February, Hill was on hand 
with his favorite title, “A Bunch of 
Nonsense,” coupled on No. 16446 with 
“Down Where the Big Bananas 
Grow,” by Collins and Harlan. Vic- 
tor had started out mispelling Mur- 
ry as Murray, and the supplement 
note read: "Murray Hill has become 
a favorite Victor entertainer at one 
jump, his January records making a 
big hit. Here is another frivolous 
collection of ‘Hillisms,’ augmented by 
another of those real darky shouts 
by the ever welcome ‘Kings of Com- 
edy.’ ” The April issue brought No. 
16463, “A Talk On Married Life,” 
with “Negro Medley,” by the Amer- 
ican Quartet, on the B side. In this 


record Till said his wife's (hair was 
so red that if she went into the yard 
at night the roosters would) begin to 
crow, thinking it sunrise. He also re- 
cited “Life is a Game of Cards.” 

A year went by before Hill was 
heard of again in the Victor lists. 
Probably he was on one of those 
coast-to-coast vaudeville trips that 
used 'to take so much out of the old- 
time variety artists. His ten-inch of- 
fering, No. 16838, was “A Bit of 
Grand Opera,” coupled with a Harry 
Von T.ilzer song, “I Love It,” sung by 
the American Quartet. Sam Rous 
warned: “Don’t imagine from the ti- 
tle that this is a grand opera selection 
— it isn’t!” By this time Hill's first 
name was being spelled “Mtirry.” 

On the same supplement page was 
a twelve-inch Hill record, 35186, 
“Seated 'Round an Oil Stove,” inap- 
propriately combined with “Jolly Jin- 
gles Two- Step" by the Victor Dance 
Orchestra. Remarked Rous: “Under 
this absurd title, Mr. Hill has given 
us a large chunk of pure nonsense — 
that is all it can be called. However, 
you must laugh in spite of yourself, 
as it is undeniably funny.” 

May brought 'two more Hill record- 
ings; 16844, “Through the Hole in 
the Fence,” a rather below par offer- 
ing dealing largely with baseball, cou- 
pled with “Gome, Josephine, In My 
Flying Machine,” by Ada Jones and? 
the American Quartet; and 16846, 
“A Bit of Drama,” with a rather un- 
suitable coupling, “That’s Yiddisha 
Love,” sung by Monroe Silver. A few 
weeks before the present article was 
completed, the death was announced 
of Hans Wagner, th e great old'-time 
shortstop of the Pittsburgh Pirates. 
In “Through the Hole in the Fence,” 
it is rather amusing to note that Hill 
refers to Wagner’s being paid the 
fabulous salary of $10,000 a year! 
But he predicted that when “The 
Dutchman's” eyes grew dim and his 
legs began to fail, some ten years 
from then, the only way Hans would 
see baseball would' be “Through the 
Hole in the Fence.” In “A Bit of 
Grand Opera” he said he would sing 
something written by the great Wag- 
ner - “the greatest shortstop who ever 
lived.” “A Bit of Drama” was de- 
scribed as “a mock melodrama, in 
each act of which he forgets his 
characters and invents new ones. It 
is all very funny. 

In June, Hill made two more ap- 
pearances in the Victor list. He oc- 
cupied the A side of 16849, with 
“Burbank, the Wizard,” while Steve 
Porter and Byron Harlan on the re- 
verse gave an impersonation of “Two 
Rubes Swapping Horses.” The sup- 
plement said: “We have all heard of 
Mr. Burbank’s achievements in cre- 
ating new varieties of fruit and flow- 
ers, but some of the marvels which 
Mr. Hill relates will astound even 
Mtr. Burbank.” Hill was allotted the 
B side of 16861, his “Adventures in 
a Department Store” playing second 
to “My Yiddfisha Colleen,” sung by 
Walter Van Brunt. 

July brought another Hr/I record. 
No. 16867, “The Old Jokes” (which 
had been issued the month before by 
(Continued on page 35) 
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Columbia) with “Steamboat Bill,” a 
big hit as sung by Arthur Collins, 
sharing’ the honors. “Mr. Hill,” the 
supplement commented, “relates some 
antediluvian jokes in so clever a man- 
ner that they seem better than new 
ones!” 

There was a lapse of a month be- 
fore 'the next Hill record came chuck- 
ling* from the presses. It was 16903, 
“A Talk on Trusts," “The Old-Time 
Street Faker ” on the other side, rep- 
resented the combined talents of Por- 
ter and Harlan with Fred Van Ep:i 
playing a snappy banjo accompani- 
ment. In October, Porter, Harlan and 
Van Eps combined on 16890 to de- 
pict “The Village Barber,” while Hill 
told “How Columbus Discovered 
America.” The supplement editor 
_saidx “The true history of Columbus’ 
"discovery is*~now Tof~~tfre first - timer - 
made public. It is quite interesting, 
but Mr. Hill must be mixed in his 
periods, as he mentions a meeting be- 
tween Isabella and Columbus at the 
Waldorf!” Incidentally, on this Vic- 
tor record Hill referred to the hotel 
as the “Waldorf-Castoria !” 

The list of Hall’s Victor records 
was now complete, except that four 
titles were soon given different num- 
bers and couplings from those they 
had originally had, in the belief that 
the weak songs with which they had 
been coupled were slowing their sales. 
“Adventures in a Department Store” 
and “A Bit of Drama” were divorced 
from their Yiddish pairings and com- 
bined on 16944. “A Bit of Grand Op- 
era” and “Through the Plole in the 
Fence” were coupled on 16954. 

Thenceforth, the name of Murry 
Hill never appeared in another Vic- 
tor supplement, but most of his rec- 
ords remained good sellers for sev- 
eral years. An odd thing happened 
when the November, 1916, catalog of 
Victor records was issued. Up to ’that 
time Hill had never been given an an- 
notation in the complete alphabetical 
Victor lists but — probably in the be- 
lief that his excellent comedy sketch- 
es were being pushed into the back- 
ground by newer records — the cata- 
log said: 

“Murry K. Hill is a vaudeville fa- 
vorite, and always keeps his hear- 
ers in roars of laughter by his 
droll delivery of a very witty store 
of jokes, parodies and nonsense in 
general. There is individuality to 

spare in each of these recordings 
by Mr. Hill. A generous measure of 
the artist’s own cheerful and opti- 
mistic personality has found its 

"way into “the~h ear t-oT-the- record s- 
which results in the auditor re- 

ceiving an impression of intimacy 
witlT tire “performer - such— as~ifc~is~- 
impossible to resist.” 

Until I copied the foregoing com- 
mentary I had never noticed the 

most amazing thing about it. The 
lead-off sentence is lifted from the 


January, 1910, Victor supplement de- 
scription of Hill’s first Victor record, 
but the other two sentences are taken 
bodily from the description in the 
June, 1911, Columbia supplement, 
which I quoted a few paragraphs be- 
fore this. George Jell, the Columbia 
writer, no doubt would either have 
laughed or become purple with indig- 
nation if he had noticed the “swipe.” 
Those descriptive lines were retained 
for several catalog editions. By 1920, 
Hill's Victor titles had dwindled to 
three — -“Burbank the Wizard,” “Tale 
of the Cheese” and “Talk On Mar- 
ried Life.” The “Cheese” effusion was 
dropped in 1921, but the other two 
remained until 1924 when the name 
of our truly gifted comedian disap- 
peared from the Victor catalog. 

V. Summing Up 

Just why so brilliant an entertain- 
er as Murry Hill ceased to make rec- 
ords is hard to understand un'ess we 
assume that, like many vaudevillians, 
he we rrtr orr using- much- 1 ho same ma- 
terial year after year and didn’t do 
much about changing his act. In that 
event, his supply of recordable humor 
would have become exhausted. He re- 
mained a headliner for a good many 
years after his recording engagements 
ceased. 

Everyone who enjoys real comedy 
of the old-fashioned type should col- 
lect Murry K. Hill records. However 
a word of warning is advisable. The 
t/' les under which his discs and cy- 
linders appear seldom mean anything. 
Don’t assume that “A Bunch of Non- 
sense” on his Victor, Edison. U. S. 
Everlasting and Indestructible rec- 
ords are the same thing. They are 
not. The Indestructible “Bunch of 
Nonsense” is with minor changes the 
same thing* as the Edison “String of 
Laughs.” Part of the Victor “Bunch 
of Nonsense” went into the Edison 
“Stranded Minstrel Man” and the re- 
mainder into Hill’s first Edison rec- 
ord, “In the Good Old Steamboat 
Days.” The Victor of “Father Was 
Out” is the song which is introduced 
in the Edison of “Father’s Eccentrici- 
ties.” 

The Victor record of “The Alpha- 
bet Song,” which I am sorry to say 
I overlooked in its chronological or- 
der (it is No. 16458 and appeared in 
March, 1910, coupled with “Lyna, 
Oh Miss Lyna,” by Collins and Har- 
lan) is much the same as the song 
about the alphabet which Hill sings 
on the Edison about "Father's Eccen- 
tricities.” The Victor monolog, “How 
Columbus Discovered America,” is in- 
corporated in the Edison “String of 
Laugh s” and the Indestructible 
“Bunch of Nonsense.” And so it goes. 
Names mean nothing whatever in 
checking "oh TVT tin r y^JC mill record sr ~ 

Even so, one thing is certain: The 
New- Yor k- bor n- hum ori st- wh o— 1 i ved . 
to the age of 77 was one of the best 
comedians of his generation and 1 
should be long and gratefully remem- 
bered for his wholesome fun and gen- 
eral gaiety. 


CURRENT COLLECTORS 
RECORDINGS 

(Continued from page 33) 
key as a recording artist is a special 
announcement in the Edison record 
catalog for October, 1899. which Jim 
Waish kindly copied for me: 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey is singing the 
famous Moody and Sankey Gospel 
hymns and Sacred Songs for the 
Edison Phonograph. The records 
are manufactured at the Edison 
laboratory, which is a guarantee 
of their excellence, exclusively for 
the Bigelow and Main Co., 135 
L- ifLh Avenue, New York. For sale 
at reiail by all dealers in Phono- 
graphs. from whom lists and fur- 
i ner particulars can be obtained. 

Unfortunately none of these special 
lists seem to have survived, but a 
few of cue records sbii exisc. In the 
January, 1943 issue of HOBBIES it 
was announced that John b. Morton, 

Jr. of the Woody may Record Co. 
owned a badly moulded copy of Bige- 
low and Main cylinder No. S-18 “The 
Mistakes of My Life” sung by Ira D. 
Sankeyr-And fast-year* L-had th e-good _ 
fortune to pick up a superb copy of 
Bigelow and Main No. S-15 “God Be 
With You Till We Meet Again,” from 
Mil’s. Coppernoll of Coppcrnoll’s An- 
tiques. This recording is made of light 
brown wax and still has the original 
insert slip on which the number and 
the artist are printed. On this slip 
it is called a Bigelow and Main rec- 
ord and there is no reference to the 
fact that the cylinders were ‘turned 
out by Edison. 

Actually Bigelow and Main w'as a 
hymnbook company. Furthermore 
there was a very logical reason why 
■Ira D. Sankey associated himself with 
them in 1899. Has son, Ira Allan San- 
key, who also composed sacred songs 
and compiled hymnbooks, had asso- 
ciated himself with Bigelow and Main 
in 1898. A great number of this com- 
pany’s publications from the turn of 
the century are preserved in the Li- 
brary of the Moody Bible Institute, 
but in none of them is reference made 
to the series of wax cylinders sold 
under their name. 

It is of interest that one of these 
early Sankey records was reissued on 
a 78 rpm National Vocarium disc 
about twenty years ago. Denis Reich- 
man has written me that he once had 
the item in a list of his. 

12- inch National Vocarium TNV 124 
— “Immortality” by William Jennings 
Bryan, preceded by Ira Sankey sing- 
ing one of his famous hymns. 

In conclusion may I suggest that 
anyone who is interested in the mu- 
sic used by Moody and Sankey should 
strive to acquire the medley of Moody 
and Sankey Hymns as sung by the 
Victor Mixed Chorus and issued about 
the time of the First World War. 

12- inch Vfcetor 35^10 Victor Mixed 
Chorus — ■ Moody and Sankey 

— —Hymns- (Pull — for- the — Shore I cl 

the Sweet Bye and Bye. Alamos t 
Persuaded. Hold the Fort, Where 
Is My Boy Tonight, Beulah Band, 

God- Be- WUh— You T-i 1 1 - We Klee t 

Again). Billy Sunday Hymns (I 
Am Coming Home, solo; I Walk 
With The King, Tf Your Heart 
Keeps it glit, Be Brewer's Big 
Hosses. duet; Sweeter as the 
Years Go By, Since Jesus Cajme 
into My Heart, Brighten the Cor- 
ner Where You Are. 
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Co*uld it be possible, now that the 
ball is rolling in the right direction, 
to have a'll future RCA long play 
releases of old vocals receive the 
same careful treatment in this re- 
spect? Please? 

A.F. - A. 

* * 

RCA - HMV SPLIT 

After a union of over half a cen- 
tury, RCA Victor and His Master's 
Voice have agreed to disagree! The 
reason for this break is not yet clear, 
but the fact is that in April, 1957, 
they will come to the end of their 
relationship begun in 1901. On top 
of this, it is announced that in May 
of next year RCA will enter into an 
agreement with the English Decca, 
while HMV will release its records 
here through other subsidiaries of 
the British EMI (Electric and Mu- 
sical Industries Ltd.), probably Cap- 
itol Records and Angel Records. 

The situation, at the moment seems 
quite involved. Among other things, 
just imagine reworking the catalogs. 
That in itself is a tremendous task. 
And what about the pooch? The dog 
trade-mark is owned by the HMV, 
so any RCA records released in Eng- 
land will bear the RCA monogram 
alone, while on the RCA label in 
America Rover will continue to sit 
before the horn as if nothing hap- 
pened. 

This is unexpected news indeed, 
and rather disturbing. Almost from, 
the onset of recording, Victor and 
His Master's Voice, originally Gramo- 
phone and Typewriter) worked to- 
gether, issued each other's records; 
and as a result their names became 
synonymous to all interested in discs. 
Now, to have them parted, and even 
affiliated with other recording com- 
panies, sort of marks the end of an 
era in recording. But then, as ail 
things go ; it won't be long before 
this surprising event will become ac- 
cepted, and the ex-Victor-HMV alli- 
ance just another “historical fact.” 
(Sniff-sniff, has anyone a recording 
of “Hearts and Flowers?”) 

A.F. -A. 


PIANO & ROLLS 

FOR SALE: Three Reproducing Ma- 
hogany Grand Pianos in excellent re- 
built condition, beautiful tone and play- 
ing qualitv; 6 foot, 2 inch Steinway Duo- 
Art with forty rolls, $1200.; 5 foot. 6 Inch 
Chickering Ampico with thirty-five rolls 
$800. ; 6 foot, 6 inch Ellington Welte- 
Mignon (the most difficult make to ob- 
tain in good repair) with thirty-five rolls 
$800. Crating and shipping extra. — I>ean 
Howe, 219 Oxford Road, Franklin, Ohio. 

NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — DurredI 
Armstrong, Player Piano Co., 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kansas. apl246&l 

MELODEONS 

EXP ERT 1=1 ESTO RATIONS atTreason- 
able prices. Also buy and sell. — C. 
Lamper, C. -sharp Hobby Shop, 1886 Bris- 
tol, N. W., Grand Rapids, Midi. o6046 

AllEET MUSIC 

BACK POPULAR Sheet Music to 1850. 
Catalog 16c.— Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver 
V Colorado. apl2698 

OLD POPULAR SONQS.. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Ana-eie* 
12. Calif. au3263 
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The Champion Duet Singer 


By JIM 


Not long ago a Hobbies reader 
asked a couple of questions that 
struck me as so interesting I decided 
to write an article based on them. 
“What,” he inquired, “do you con- 
sider the most successful duet team 
in the history of the phonograph? 
And wihat singer made more duet rec- 
ords — that is, sang with more dif- 
ferent artists — than any other?” 

On first thought, these inquiries 
seemed hard to answer. My mind ran 
down a long list of famous duos — 
Ada J ones and Len Spencer, who 
wonted together from 1904 until Spen- 
cer's death in December, 1914; Ada 
Jones and Billy Murray, from 1907 
to 1922; Albert Campbell and Henry 
Burr, who made one duet for Colum- 
bia in 1906, “While the Old Mill 
Wheel is Turning,” then didn't sing 
as duet partners again until 1912, 
after which they kept it up through 
1925; Chhrles Hart and Elliott Shaw; 
Billy Golden and Joe Hughes; Hav- 
ing and Jack Kaufman; Vernon Dal- 
hart and Carson Robison; Billy Jones 
and Ernest Hare; Gus Van and Joe 
Schenk; Frank Stanley and Henry 
Burr; Stanley and Corinne Morgan; 
Stanley and Elise Stevenson — the 
names flashed through my memory. 

Of those listed in the foregoing 
paragraph, Campbell and Burr un- 
doubtedly made more duets than any 
of the others, unless possibly they 
were equaled by Jones and Hare. But 
we still haven't come to the cham- 
pion duet team. In my opinion that 
honor belongs without question to 
those brilliant interpreters of black- 
face and rural comedy, Arthur 'Col- 
lins and Byron G. Harlan, who start- 
ed making records together in 1902 
and kept it up until 1926. Then the 
independently wealthy Collins retired 
and went to live in Tice, Florida, 
where he remained untdl his death 
in 1933. Throughout their career of 
nearly a quarter of a century, Collins 
and Harlan free-lanced, singing for 
every company that wanted their 
services, and they made thousands 
of big-selling — often, best selling — 
records. No other duet team stayed 
together so long or with such sus- 
tained success. 

But when it comes to picking the 
singer who recorded with more duet 
partners than any other the (honor 
doesn’t go to either Collins or Har- 


WALSH 


lan. I had little doubt of wihat re- 
search would reveal, and my initial 
belief was amply confirmed by a 
search of catalogs. Nearly every per- 
former who worked regularly in the 
pioneer recording days believed, or 
still believes, he made more records 
than anybody else. However, docu- 
mentary evidence proves the cham- 
pion was the late Henry Burr, whose 
career covered almost 30 years, from 
1902 to around 1930. During most of 
this period Burr was a free-lance. 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


THE OLD MUSIC HOUSE Buys. Sells, 
trades, coin operated pianos, Reginas, 
hand organs, rolls. The largest collection 
in Middle West. — R. C. Lambert, Owner, 
Monticello, Iowa. dl22511 

WILL PAY CASH for Cylinder Phono- 
grapha and Records. Also Horn type 
phonographs and anything pertaining 
to early phonographs. Write. — Pollard, 
4109 Sopuel Dr., Soquel, Calif. Je3£L4 

WANTED: Reproducers for Edison 
and Columbia cylinder phonographs. We 
repair reproducers — details for 3c stamp. 
— Miller's, 1017 Westgate, Troy, Ohio. 

jly3023 

ASTONISHING Reproduction on Edison 
disc records with new Electronic Tone 
Arm. Fits any motor or player capable 
of 80 R.P.M. speed, uses magnetic or 
crystal cartridge, $40. P. P. Reproducers 
electrified $0.5. Edison disc records, cata- 
logs bought, sold, exchanged. — Clyde E. 
Haines, Box 1442, Reading, Pa. jly3867 

WANTED: Hurdy* Gurdy for my pri- 
vate collection. Also any rare musical 
piece.— Walter, 214 East Holmes Road, 
Lansing, Michigan. Je340S 

1901 EDISON ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOG showing machines, accessories, 
parts and supplies. Reprint of original 
only $1.60. Send to — Dick Davis, Mentone, 
California. je36$3 

AJL JOLSON MEMORIAL CLUB, 1329 
West Morgan Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Dues $1. 26/year apl22&8 

RARE Old Orohestron over 100 years 
old. Barrel piano, base and snare drums, 
cymbals and bells. A real museum piece. 
Case all walnut. Perfect. 10 new Wurlit- 
zer 165 band organ rolls. Never been play- 
ed. — K. C. Lambert, Monticello, Iowa. 

jel213 

FOR SALE: Edison standard cylinder 
phonograph, with 46 records $36.00 
cash or will trade for picture buttons. — 
Clarence Staud enmayer, Portage, Wls. 

j el 26 2 

AUCTION: Complete Sept. 1935 - April 
1943 Hobbies "Historical Record" articles. 
Closes June 30. — Knight, 81 Edgewoo<L 
Edgewood, Rhode Island. jel461 
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Henry Burr, as he appeared at the 
beginning of his recording career that 
led Mm to make more records than any 
other singer. This picture was taken in 
1904 when he was 22, 


What with his solos, duets, work with 
the Sterling- Trio, and innumerable 
performances as lead of the Peerless 
Quartet, he probably made twice as 
many iecovds as any other singer. 
And, by the same token, he sang- 
duets with more vocalists than any 
of his rivals. 

I have no idea that the list I have 
compiled is absolutely complete, but 
it is reasonably so, even though the 
names of some of Burr's duet asso- 



Henry Burr, who made more duet rec- 
ords than any other singer, is shown here 
as he appeared from 1934 to 1941 as 
“The Dean of Ballad Singers,” on the 
National Barn Dance, Chicago. He is 
looking at some of the thousands of 
records he made from 1902 to 1932. 


dates no doubt have escaped me. Ac- 
cording' to my notes. Burr sang, as 
Hem'y Burr and Irving Gillette and 
under his real name, Harry McClas- 
key, with the following: 

Elsie Baker, Bose Bryant, Albert 
Campbell, Edith Chapman, Helen 
Clark, Miriam Clark, Ethel Costello, 
Frank Croxton, Sibyl Sanderson Fa- 
gan, Frances Fisher, Marcia Freer, 
Lt. Harry Gitz-Rice, Charles Gordon 
(better known as Percy Hemus) , 
James Hall, Edmund A. Jahn, Mae 
Jennings, Ada Jones, Grace Kerns, 
Agnes Kimball, Louise King, Ruth 
Lenox, Lucy Isabelle Marsh, Marga- 
ret Mayew, Louise McMahon, John 
H. Meyer, Gwilym Miles, Clara Mois- 
ter, Eli da Morris, Billy Murray, Grace 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED: JOLSON MATERIAL — 

Dick Bonesteel, 1409 McGilvra Boulevard, 
Seattle, Washington. Jel2046 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $5 each 
for fine copies of 9-inch, single-faced 
Zon-o-phone records of "Jenny Lee," 
sung by Atwood Twitohell. and "Choco- 
late Drops," played by Hager’s Orches- 
tra. Both wanted for sentimental rea- 
sons only. Will pay $3 each for good 
copies of the February, 1912, and Feb- 
ruary, 1914, Columbia monthly record 
supplements. I need most Columbia sup- 
plements prior to 1912.— Jim Walsh, Box 
176, Vinton. Virginia. tfx 


WANTED: Radio Transcriptions, Air- 
shots, Armed Forces radio recordings, 
recordings of all kinds by "Sammy 
Kaye," "Guy 'Lombardo/’ "Bill Kennv," 
"Ink Spots," "Blue Barron/* "Ted 
Lewis." — Paul Scriven, 129 Vienna Ave,, 
Niles, Ohio. jeS216 


RECORDS FOR SALE 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Fre< 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirsch 
man, 100 Duncan Ave., Jersey City 6. 
New Jersey. 0122511 

CYLINDER RECORDS For Sale: 
Cylinder phonographs and horn type 
disc phonographs, also paints, repairs, 
horns and catalogues. Send 25c for 
all three lists. Your 25c will be re- 
funded on first purchase. — Pollards, 
4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

je3219 

COMPREHENSIVE MONTHLY 
LISTS of 78s, including hundreds of 
unusual out-of-print and rare vocals, 
mailed on request. Collections bought. 
— The Record Album, 208 W. 80th 
St., New York 24, N, Y. d!28862 

Auction Sales: Rare and cut-ouf 

vocal (G. & T., Zonophone, Polydnr 1 ! 
and instrumental records. Free lirf 
— Arthur May, 85 Clarkson Ave.. 
Brooklyn 26, N. Y. mh!20042 


EDISON, COLUMBIA cylinder 
records. Collector's items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold. 
— James Riley, 44 Church St., Nor- 
wich, Conn. je3084 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS: Collectors 
items to just good "listening." Operatic, 
historical & personality discs. <f Wants" 
Located. Send for free lists or visit store. 
— Record Collectors Service, 2S22 Bls- 
cayne Boulevard, Miami, Florida. Je3445 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted*s 
Second Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. au3633 


RARE VOCAL RECORDS - Monthly 
main auctions & special lists at set 
prices. Offering only items in good play- 
ing condition, domestic & imported. We 
know you will be pleased with your pur- 
chases. Free lists. — Georg Pluck, Water- 
loo ViLlage, Grass Lake, Mich. Jly3046 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" lists 7,600 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors* Exchange, 825 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. jel20061 


RARE Operatic vocal records; send 
for free mail auction lists. — Robert 
J. Nathan, 6480 Broadway, New 
York 63, N. Y. au3084 


OPE RATI C, vocal, instrumental rec- 
ords. Free lists on request. — John A. 
Seely, Box 101, Millerton, Pa. au3042 


ROCOCO RECORDS now available - 
Caruso recital - 12" L.P. Rerecordings of 
four fabulously rare 1902 Zonophones and 
eight G&Ts including Adriana Lecouvreur 
and Iris arias. Write — Rococo Records 
121 Slmcoe Street, Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

jly66301 


FOR ADVANCED COLLECTORS: Free 
listings, hundreds vocal operatic records 
G&TS. Fonotipias, Odeons. Pathes, Zono- 
phones by Golden Age Singers. — Collec- 
tors Haven, 1131 Bergen Street, Brooklyn 
16, N. Y. au3004 


PIANOS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peters, Webb & Company 
square grand piano about 100 years old. 
For details write— Mrs. K. R. Stickney, 
R. R. #2, Assumption, Illinois au3863 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Col- 
umbia Phonographs. Hundreds of Cylin- 
der and Disc Records, many rare, hard 
to find numbers. Send dime for either 
two or four minute cylinder, or Disc 
record list. All three lists for 26c. — Cop- 
pernoll’s Antiques, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 

Jly3883 


MUSIC ROLLS WANTED 


WANTED: Duo - Art, Ampico, and 
Welte-tMignon rolls. Will buy your com- 
plete stock or collection. Send titles and 
prices wanted in first letter.Dean Howe. 
219 Oxford Road, Franklin, Ohio, Je3464 


MUSIC ROLLS FOR SALE 


ORCHESTRA rolls for Marquette piano- 
6-10 tunes per roll. 18 rolls good price 
for lot. — G. T.Merriken, 112 Lynnmoor 
Dr., Silver Springs, Maryland. jly4406 


ORGAN WANTED 

AN TE 6 r ^Hi7rd>L^r J dy^m : gan7 type 
with bellows and reeds used only for 
charitable purposes entertaining orphans, 
the aged and helping raise money for 
charitable purposes. Need in good work- 
ing order, cheap. — Reinhardt N. Ausmus, 
1102 Buckingham St., Sandusky, Ohio. 

je3426 


MUSIC BOXES 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina 
15%", 20%", 27", 32" Criterion 20%"; 

Mira 6%", 9%", 18%"; Monarch 15%"; 
Orphenion 16%"; Polyphon 24%"; Stella 
14"; Imperial Symphonion 13%"; Thor- 
ens 4%". State size wanted. Lists. — 
Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave.. 
Basking Ridge, New Jersey. Je3888 


SWISS 10 tune, cylinder playing music 
box (14x27") oak case, perfect condition, 
drums, bells, etc. — M, Swartz. 1093 
Lincoln St., Santa Clara, Calif. jly3663 


REGINA music cabinet. Solid mahog- 
any case 73" high, 34" wide, 12 records 
27" round. Perfect condition. Put a nickle 
in to play. Picture on request. — Wenger’s 
Antiques, 409 S. Sixth St., Reading, Pa. 

jel462 
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These snapshots are probably the last 
ever taken of billy Murray, whose total 
ot duer records was second only to Henry 
Burr's. They were made by a young tenor 
and admirer ot Murray, Howard Thain, 
who is now studying in Rome, Italy, for 
an operatic career. They were made 
about a year before Murray's death, 
aged 11 , in August, 1954. 


Nash (Grace Kerns), Alvah Nichols, 
Maude Randolph, Homer Rodeheaver, 
Andrea Sarto, Elizabeth Spencer, 
Frank C. Stanley, James Stanley, 
Jean Sterling-, Elise Stevenson, Ed- 
gar Stoddard, Merle Tillotson (Merle 
Alcock), Caroline Vaughn, Nora Wat- 
son, Albert Wiederhold, John Wilbur, 
Elise Wood and Beulah Gaylord 
Young. 

Truly an impressive showing! — 
somewhat more impressive in appear- 
ance than it actually is, because the 
list includes some artists who used 
more than one name. I suspect for in- 
stance that Nora Watson was Elsie 
Baker ; Ethel Costello was Edith 
Chapman; James Hall was Andrea 
Sarto (who was also Edgar Stod- 
dard) ; and some of the “mysterious" 
women, such as Frances Fisher, Mao 
Jennings, Louise King, Ruth Lenox, 
Jean Sterling and Caroline Vaughan 
may have been stalwarts of the re- 
cording studios — Helen Clark for in' 


stance — recording under assumed 
names. Elise Wood, in private life 
Mrs. Rusling Wood of East Orange, 
New Jersey, was Elise Stevenson. 
John Meyer and John Wilbur also 
were one and the same basso. 

Burr made more records for Co- 
lumbia than for any other company, 
and a great many of these duet per- 
formances were done for that pioneer 
firm. Among the singers with whom 
he seems to have recorded only for 
Columbia are Rose Bryant, Edith 
Chapman, Miriam Clark, Ethel Cos- 
tel lo, Frances Fisher, Charles Gor- 
don, James Hall, Grace Kerns, Lucy 
Isabelle Marsh, Louise McMahon, Gwi- 
lym Miles, Margaret Mayew, Clara 
Moister, Alvah Nichols, Andrea Sar- 
to, Edgar Stoddard, Merle Tillotson, 
Carolyn Vaughan, “Nora Watson” 
(if she was not Elsie Baker), Albert 
Wiederhold and Beulah Gaylord 
Young (Mrs. Charles Harrison). 

Burr duet partnerships restricted 
to Victor were with Elsie Baker, Mar- 
cia Freer, Billy Murray, Homer Rode- 
heaver and James Stanley. 

The “Dean of Ballad Singers” sang 
with Frank Croxton for Victor and 
Columbia; made an Okeh record to 
Sibyl Fagan's whistling obbligato ; 
was with Gitz-Rice on Victor and 
Columbia; with Edmund A. Jahn, 
Mae Jennings and Agnes Kimball on 
U.S. Everlasting* cylinders; with Lou' 
ise King on Emerson; Ruth Lenox, on 
Columbia and Pathe; Elida Morris, on 
Pathe ; Maude Randolph, on Okeh ; 
Elizabeth Spencer, on Edison cylin- 
ders and Victor discs; Jean Sterling, 
on Pathe; and John Wilbur, on U.S. 
Everlasting. 

Wilbur, as already said, was Jorm 
H. Meyer, who became the base of 
the Peerless Quartet after Frank 
Stanley's death in 1910. There are 
many oddities associated with Burr's 
duet activities. One is, why, during 
his free-lancing days, did h^ and Al- 
bert Campbell make duets together 
for nearly every company, whereas 
he sang frequently with Meyer for 
the smaller firms, such as Pathe, Aeo- 
lian-Vocalion, Emerson and Okeh, but 
never teamed with him for a single 
Victor or Columbia duet? And why, 
when Meyer switched to singing bari- 
tone and Frank Croxton became the 
quartet’s basso, was Croxton used in 
duets for Victor and Columbia but 
virtually never with other companies? 

Incidentally, the partnership be- 
tween Burr and Frank Stanley began 
in 1907 with the issuance of “Iola,” 
sung by them on Columbia cylinders 
and discs, and their association con- 
tinued with increasing momentum 
until Stanley's death three years later. 
Had that great basso lived there prob- 
ably would never have been a Camp- 
bell — Burr duet partnership, and 
Stanley and Burr would have gone 
down in phonograph history as the 
most prolific of all duet teams. Some 
Stanley-Burr duets were issued by 
English Columbia as by “II. C. Parker 
and Irving Gillette.” 

But the list of duet partners doesn't 


exhaust the catalog of Burr's asso- 
ciation with other singers. He was 
briefly a member of the Columbia 
Stellar Quartet, with Charles Harri- 
son, Sarto and Croxton as his fellow 
members. He, Campbell and Will Oak- 
land constituted for a short time the 
Lyric Trio. He sang in the Metro- 
politan (also called Manhattan) Trio, 
whose other members were Stanley 
and Elise Stevenson. One of the few 
times Burr ever sang opera on rec- 
ords occurred when the Metropolitan 
Trio recorded the Trio from Faust 
issued in the first list of four-minute 
Edison Amberol cylinders in the au- 
tumn of 1908. He also sang in the 
Soldiers' Chorus from Faust, by the 
Columbia Quartet, on Columbia cylin- 
der No. 32694, issued in May, 1905. 

Nor should it be forgotten that as 
a member of the Peerless Quartet (al- 
so known on occasion as the Columbia 
Quartet and the Invincible Four) 
Burr sang in support of a good many 
other singers. The first of these seems 
to have been Bob Roberts, whose 
“Down in de Chinquapin Lane,” made 
with Columbia Quartet assistance, 
was issued in April, 1906. Others with 
whom the quartet worked were Mr. 
and Mrs. Cal Stewart, Billy Murray, 
Molly Ames (Beulah G. Young) 
Charles Harrison, Maurice Burkhart, 
Arthur Fields (who also called him- 
self Eugene Buckley on Columbia i*ec- 
ords), Lewis James, Lew Dockstader, 
Ada Jones, Manuel Romain, George 
H. O'Connor, Ned LaRose, Clara 
Moister, Eddie Morton and Harry C. 
Browne. As the Invincible Four tne 
quartet sang with Marie Morrisey, 
contralto, on a Pathe record. The 
Sterling* Trio (Campbell, Burr and 
Meyer) assisted Russell Hunting in a 
Pathe, "Christmas Eve in the Toy 
Shop.” 

By this time you probably are won- 
dering who came second to Burr in 
the ranks of those making duet rec- 
ords. The answer again is no sur- 
prise. It's Billy Murray, who was sec- 
ond to Burr in the number of individ- 
ual titles recorded, but who was an 
all-around bigger seller than his old 
friend, “Hank,” because the average 
Murray record for many years had a 
larger sale than those by Burr. (This 
trend was somewhat reversed during 
the later years of their careers). 

Murray entered into duet associa- 
tions with Joe Belmont, Edna Brown 
(another name for Elsie Baker), 
Burr, Helen Clark, S. H. Dudley, Ra- 
chel Grant (Gladys Rice in disguise), 
Marion Harris, Ada Jones, Irving 
Kaufman, Kathleen Kingston, Mar- 
garet McKee, Elida Morris, Will Oak- 
land, Isabelle Patricola, Steve Por- 
ter, Gladys Rice, Bob Roberts, Fred- 
eric Rose, Victor Roberts, Walter 
Scanlan, Monroe Silver, Ed Smalle, 
Len Spencer — and he and an ob- 
scure performer, Harry West, did in- 
cidental comic talking in an Edison 
two'minute cylinder of an orchestral 
selection, “The Darkies’ Dream.” Billy 
also did the Italian dialect monolog in 
an Edison cylinder of a “Street 
Piano Medley,” by August Molinari, 
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who presumably was turning the 
street piano crank. 

Murray made more duets for Vic- 
tor than for any other company. 
Among' them are those with Edna 
Brown, Burr, Dudley, Marion Har- 
ris, Kaufman, McKee, Morris, Oak- 
land, Patricola, Rose, Victor Roberts 
(who was much better known under 
his real name of Billy Jones) and 
Silver. Most of his Ed Smalle duets 
were for Victor. “Kathleen Kingston/' 
who sang “You're Here and I’m 
Here" with Billy on an Edison Blue 
Amberol cylinder, was the noted con- 
cert soprano, Mary Carson. 


As a trio member, Murray sang 
Victor Herbert's “Whistle It," from 
“The Red Mill," with Ada Jones ana 
Prank Stanley on Columbia; Jones 
and S. H. Dudley (Prank Kernell), 
Victor; Jones and Steve Porter, Zon- 
o-phone; and Helen Trix and Edward 
Meeker, Edison cylinder. Murray, 
Harlan and Porter were the Victor 
Vaudeville Company; and Murray, 
Harlan and Joe Belmont got together 
for a whistling specialty on Victor. 
The Weary Willie Trio on one Edi- 
son Diamond Disc was Murray, Mee- 
ker and Donald Chalmers. 


The quartet of which Murray was 
a member, known as the American on 
Victor and the Premier on Edison, 
sang in support of a number of other 
artists, including Edward M. Favor, 
Arthur Clough, Frederic H. Potter, 
Manuel Romain, Anna Chandler, Jo- 
seph Phillips, Walter Van Brunt and 
C J 1 ™ te Kievan. With the addition 
oi Will Oakland the foursome was 
known as the Heidelberg Quintet. Be- 
(Continued on page 33) 



This photo, taken by John F. Gilbert, 
television photographer for WSLS Roan- 
oke, Va., shows Jim Walsh, author of 
“Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists," as 
he appears when giving his program from 
WSLS (Channel 10) at 2:30 p. m. each 
Tuesday. The phonograph is a 45-year- 
old Edison Concert (or Opera) model, 
playing four-minute cylinders. Gilbert’s 
achievements as an outstanding television 
photographer are well known in a wide 
area of Virginia, West Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. For 
the past two years he has won first place 
in the annual Virginia State contest for 
TV photographers. 


CURRENT 

COLLECTORS’ 

RECORDINGS 


Frank Bush 

Today the dialect comedian is al- 
most a thing of the past, and yet 
any collector of the comedy records 
of fifty years ago cannot help but 
admit that the wide use of dialect 
humor is one of the most appealing 
features of that era. The masters of 
the dialect monologue were many and 
perhaps the best known of these was 
Walter C. Kelly who had the oppor- 
tunity of making both acoustic and 
electric recordings for Victor in the 
twenties. Bait rather than Kelly, or 
Edwin Whitney or any of the other 
recording stars of this medium. I 
prefer to discuss Frank Bush who is 
probably an unknown to the average 
collector. He is an interesting per- 
sonality for several reasons, and his 
present day obscurity must rest to 
some degree on the fact that he 
seems to have only made one rec- 
ord, a two minute wax cylinder. 

Edison's New Phonogram for De- 
cember, 1905, (which incidentally, in- 
troduces the Collins and Harlan clas- 
sic “Nigger Loves His Possum") 
gives this information on cylinder No. 
9163 “Short Stories by Frank Bush." 
This is a talking record made by 
Mr. Bush himself, who is one of 
the best known vaudeville artists 
on the American stage. The sto- 
ries are extremely funny, and 
the manner in which Mr. Bush 
tells them adds to their humor. 
The stories given on this record 
were written for this especial 
purpose and have not been pub- 
lished in any form. 

I was lucky to obtain a copy of 
this cylinder from the well known 
West Coast dealer, Thomas Pollard, 
who has done so much to help me 
locate rare “rollers." The record it- 
self is a perfect examnle of the best 
of this type of comedy and Mr. Bush 
switches back and forth with ease 
from one dialect to another, The 
first story is with a Hebrew dia- 
lect. the second Irish, and the third 
Irish and German. The stories are 'all 
good, but they would lose so much in 
being read rather than listened to 
that it seems noin tl ess to transcribe 
them here. 

Although there are many notable 
exceptions to the rule, it may be 
stated that relatively few top notch 
stars of the vaudeville stage made 
records before 1909. This date is an 
apnroximation to be sure, but cer- 
tainly no one will deny that “per- 
sonality recordings" dating from 1905 
or earlier are few and far between. 
If for no other reason, his early en- 
trance into the recording field should 
make Frank Bush an interesting ar- 
tist for the collector. He was a top 
name in variety in the 1880s and 
1890s, and with the greater appreeia- 


By ALLEN G. DEBUS 

tion of his type of humor after the 
turn of the century he became even 
more in demand. Thus, his Edison 
cylinder of 1905 represents him at the 
very height of his career. 

Iiis performance is described in 
Douglas Gilbert’s American Vaude- 
ville. First he opened in an Eccen- 
tric Jewish makeup telling; stories 
and singing comic songs with Eng- 
lish and Yiddish intermixed. The lat- 
ter were embellished with an absurd 
shuffling dance. Next he made up 
as a German “with a mop of iron 
gray hair, a walrus mustache to 
match, a straw hat, and a long linen 
duster.” As a third character he im- 
personated a Yankee farmer and then 
closed with a tin whistle solo. For 
extra incom he used to sell these 
whistles on the street between shows. 
In its original form with grotesque 
makeup his act must have been a 
joy to see as well as hear. But as 
his audiences became more refined 
he decided to drop his makeup and 
after 1910 he appeared on the stage 
dressed in a tuxedo and merely told 
a series of dialect stories. His pop- 
ularity soon declined and little more 
was heard of him in succeeding years, 
but he should be remembered not 
only as one of the greatest dialect 
comedians from the turn of the cen- 
tury, but also as one of the earliest 
headliners to make recordings. 

DO YOU 

REMEMBER WHEN? 

By EDNA C. ARMSTRONG 

A penny bought a tiny tin skillet 
filled with marshmallow fried eggs ? 

Women wore “fascinators" made 
of wool yarn? 

Hearing aids were long black 
tubes ? 

Milk was delivered at 20 quarts 
for a dollar? 

Well-to-do families had a stuffed 
peacock in the parlor? 

Part of every fireworks display 
was a fleet of several colored bal- 
loons, lighted by candles? 

Country papers published a list of 
a young couple's wedding gifts 'with 
names of donors? 

Butter was often bought in stone 
crocks ? 

Young women wore gold elastic 
braid belts? 

No man was considered dressed un- 
til he spread a heaw watch chain 
across his vest? 

A confection somewhat like cactus 
candy was popular and called Egyp- 
tian Paste? 

Many cities furnished cyclists with 
cinder paths at the side of the rrrain 
streets for safe travel ? 

Boys and girls wore sailor blouses, 
with the fullness held by a tape? 
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MECHANICAL BANKS 

Repaired, buy, sell, trade; parts fur- 
nished, coin traps for all banks. Will 
ouy broken banks and parts. 

V. D. HOWE 

395 W. Utica St, BufHo 22, N. Y. 

tie 


WANTED 

Registering banks 

and 

Old meehanical penny banks 

Send description and price wanted. 

C. R. HOWELL 

Plentywood Farm Bensenville, III. 

tic 


$100 and up paid for many 
kinds of mechanical banks* 
List of prices I \.*y for 235 
different banks only 25c. 

E. L. ROMEY 
Box 291 

Bluffton, Indiana 

tft 


We an accepting orders tor | 

REPAIR f 

SERVICE | 

on I 

MECHANICAL I 

BANKS and TOYS ! 

We Also Buy Old Banks | 

GEORGE W. BAUER 

P. 0. Box 145 

Pottstown, Pa. 

■IHMIIM, •« tfoj 


MECHANICAL BANKS & TOY PISTOLS 


Especially Want: 

MECHANICAL BANKS; 


• '.TURTLE 
(Sticks head out) 

• BOW-ERY BANK 

• PRESTO 

( Mo use on poof) 

S WIMBLEDON 
JONAH A WHALE 
(Jonah emerges 
from Whale) 

• BOWLING ALLEY 
BANK 

• RED RTDTNG HOOD 
• FOOTBALL 

(Colored man kicks 
hall) 

• SCHLEY BOTTLING 
UP GERVERA 
• MONKEY 
A PARROT 
(Tin) 

• PRESTO 

(Penny changes to 
quarter) 

• JAPANESE BALL 
TOSSER 
(Tin, wind-up) 


BEAR 


• -BULL A 
BANK 

• COASTING BANK 

• MUSICAL SAVING 
BANK 

(You pay — I play) 

• PREACHER IN THE 
PULPIT 

• TAROET 

• WINNER SAYING 

• JUMBO 

• RIVAL 

• NATIONAL 

• AMERICAN BANK 
(Sewing Machine) 

• SNAKE A FROO 

• BRITISH LION 
(Tin) 

• TOAD IN DEN 
(Tin) 

• LITTLE MOE 
(Tips Hat) 

• PERFECTION 
REGISTERING 
BANK 

PISTOLS: 

• OSCAR WILDE 
BOMB 

• DEVIL'S HEAD 
BOMB 


® Camera 

• MOON FACE 

• TURTLE 

• BAILING SHIP 

• TWO DOGS ON 
BENCH 

Also want Cast Iron horse drawn carriages, ani- 
mated bell ringing pull toys, old toy automobiles 
and old catalogs showing banks and toy pistols. 

F. H. GRIFFITH 

HARRIS PUMP & SUPPLY CO. 

Pittsburgh 3, Pa. tfi 


F. L. BALL 

COLLECT - BUY - SELL - EXCHANGE 


High Grade Banks and Toys for Collectors 
Mechanical Penny Banks - Still Banks 
Cap Pistols - Bell Toys - Engines & Trains 
Fire Apparatus - Circus Items - Cannons 
Old Tin and Iron Toys of Every Description 


MECHANICAL BANK 
BOOKLET 

A new booklet useful to both dealer 
and collector. Complete listings and 
new grading system. In seven parts 
covering the complete field of Am- 
erican, foreign, semi-mechanical, 
patterns, recasts, fakes, and varia- 
tions. 

NOW AVAILABLE. PRICE $2. 


Largest stock of old Banks 
and Toys in United States. 

Correspondence Invited 


45 Fresh Pond Lane, 
Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 


MECHANICAL BANKS 

WE ARE EAGER TO ADD 
TO OUR COLLECTION AND 
WILL PAY YOU TOP PRICES 

JIM & MELUS CUSHING 

16426 EMERALD HARVEY, ILLINOIS 


JaGTc 

I I will pay top prices for j 
l MECHANICAL BANKS 1 

r Damaged Banks if rare will be accepted, j 
[ HARRY G. MILLER, Collector 4 
M418 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. j 

tfc 4 

WANTED 

MECHANICAL BANKS 
AND TOYS 
M.E. MILLER 
29 Llncrest St. 

Hicksville, N. Y. 


MECHANICAL ANTIQUES 
WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank 
display ad in this section, listing various 
wants.— F. H. Griffith, Harris Pump & 
v^n^Miy Qo.. Pittsburgh 3, Pa. tfx 

WANTED: uid electrical devices, mot- 
ors, fans, batteries, lamps, sockets, 
switches, medical batteries, telephones, 
battery radio sets, TV sets, rectifiers, 
radio tubes, fuses, wood molding, wood 
lamp holders, electric cars and chargers, 
books, send me your list and the price 
you are as king. —George N. DeLaplaine, 
P. O. Box 861, New Brunswick, N. J. 

JefifiOfil 

WANT POPCORN STEAM ENGINES 
from oild peanut, popcorn stands or wa- 
gons. — Vic WIntermantel, Bellevue, Pa. 

Jdy6084 

UNUSUAL banks, toys, trains. — J. E. 
Nevil, 234 East Fourth Cincinnati, Ohio 

jly6483 

WANTED: Catalog showing threshing 
machines and steam traction engines. — 
Vic Wintermantel, Bellevue, Pa. ja!2238 
PLEASE Refer to my display ad In 
Old Automiblle Section regarding toys 

wanted — W. ft. Mr.TCelvv mlvl 23301 

BANKS & BOOKS, High dollar paid 
for: Used Books on, and. Old Mechanic- 
al Banks. Also want ceramic Razor Blade 
Banks. Send description and prices de- 
sired to — S & H Distributors, 11392 
Lenore Ave.. Detroit 39, Mich. je3675 

T RA/LN MUSEUM can tuse OLD toy 
trains preferably steam, electric and 
brass [locomotives, also trolleys- — Alex- 
ander Train Museum, Yard-ley, Pa. 

myl20361 


F. H. GRIFFITH 
Harris Pump and Supply Co. 


Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 

tfx 



OLD MECHANICAL BANKS 

By INA HAYWARD BELLOWS 
Pitice $2.50 

THE ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND,- designed for 
the antiques dealer and the collector. Descriptlona 
and evaluations make this a valuable edition. 
Older your copy from 

L1GHTNER PUBLISHER CORP. 

1006 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 

tht miinpit mu 

( See our Mechanical Bank 

offerings on page 67 

Grimes Antiques ) 


CHICAGO 
ANTIQUES 
EXPOSITION 
& COLLECTORS’ 
FAIR 


Conrad Hilton Hotel 


OCT. 28 — NOV. 1 

12:00 to 11:00 P. M. 

A round up of collectors and dealers 
from all over the U. S. 


RECORDING ARTISTS 
FAVORITE PIONEER 

(Continued from page 31) 


sides this, Murray probably sang in 
the dhoruses of half the Edison rec- 
ords in which an ensemble was used 
to assist the soloist. He also took part 
in virtually all the Edison comedy 
sketches by the Empire Vaudeville 
Company, 

So there they are — the champion 
duet ensemble recorder of all time — 
Henry Burr — -and his worthy run- 
ner-up — Billy Murray. And let's not 
forget the most prolific and popular 
of all duet teams — Arthur Collins 
and Byron G. Harlan. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


By JIM WALSH 

Taurino Parvis 


As I sit on my shaded front porch, 
a portable typewriter in my lap, and 
prepare 'to write this article on a 
pleasantly warm May afternoon 
(Sunday, May 6, to be exact) I am 
projecting- my consciousness into the 
future and visualizing a series of lift- 
ed eyebrows a few months from now. 

Ancl I admit there -is reason for 
seasoned readers of Favorite Pio- 
neer' Recording Artists to be surprised 
at seeing, after all these years, a 
biographical sketch from my Under- 
wood about an operatic artist. Up to 
now, that is a theme I have scrupu- 
lously left for the consideration of 
my brilliant colleague and friend, 
Aida Favia-Artsay. However, here is 
a reassuring note for readers who 
fear this department is going perma- 
nently classical. I have no intention 
of abandoning my customary “pro- 
files” of comedians, ballad singers, 
popular instrumentalists and other 
.performers whose records were issued 
under the Black Label, or its equiv- 
alent, rather than the Red Seal. My 
choosing an opera singer is strictly a 
“one shot” affair and is done because I 
feel I owe the formerly eminent bari- 
tone, Taurino Parvis, a debt of gra- 
titude. 

Perhaps my choosing to write ahout 
Parvis, concerning whom I have only 
a scant stock of information, can- £>e 
best explained by quoting from an 
article, “Personal Preferences,” which 
I contributed to the April, 1948, is- 
sue of The American Record Guide . 
The Guide's editor, Peter Hugh Reed, 
had asked me to send him an article 
discussing a dozen records in my col- 
lection that had special significance 
for me. Near the beginning of the 
survey I wrote: 

Many readers know me as a veteran 
advocate of the theory -that the pio- 
neer “popular” recording artists were, 
for the most part, great performers 
in their specialized fields, and I be- 
lieve there is a common impression 
that I enjoy no music other than the 
popular tunes of the 1890’s and early 
1900’s. Hence it may come as a sur- 
prise that my first selection is: 

Meyerbeer : L’Af ricana — Adamas- 
tor Re dell’ onde profonde; and Ver- 
di — Otello — Era la notte. Sung oy 
Taurino Parvis (baritone). Columbia 
disc A-715. . 

I have chosen this double-faced 
disc, made in 1909 by the once-tamous 
Italian baritone, Taurino Parvis, be- 
cause over the years it has meant; 


more ’to me than any other operatic 
record ever issued. It was, in fact, 
the first “grand opera” record I ever 
heard. My .parents acquired a phono- 
graph when I was about six years 
old, and the discs which came with It 
included this Parvis one. Probably the 
dealer in the little Virginia town 
was sure he would never sell it and 
gladly “threw it in.” 

Not being of Italian descent, I had 
no idea of the words, but Parvis’ 
dramatic singing of both sides made 
a powerful appeal to my childish imag- 
ination. That was particularly true 
of the “Otello” excerpt. I can’t think 
of anything more calculated to in- 
spire terror than the way in which 
Parvis as Iago, relates to the jealous 
Othello the things he malignantly rep- 
resents ’Cassio to have murmured 
about Desdemona in his dreams. For 
years I didn’t have the sligheSt con- 
ception of the story behind the rec- 
ord. Instead, I tried to make English 
of the foreign words and thought 
I detected a phrase about someone 
suffering from “a cruel yellow fever.” 
The thing fascinated, while it fright- 
ened me. 

The “Africana” side, I realize now, 
is a curiosity. It plays for only a 
minute and a half, whereas Ruffo’s 
version of the same aria required a 
12-inch Red Seal. Obviously, Parvis 
has recorded only a fragment of the 
African slave, Nelusko’s, account of 
the fearful Adamastor, but the brief 
passage has always seemed to me a 
fascinating combination of terror and 
exhilaration. I still have a : childish 
tendency to shudder when the ban- 
tone breaks into a wild laugh, but 
revel in the ■ rapid-fire portion which 
follows when he seems to “go into his 
dance.” 

Some years ago I found a green- 
label Columbia on which Parvis sings 
an entirely different version of "Ada- 
mastor.” It is considerably longer 
and is taken in a rather restrained 
and subdued style that I do not like 
half so well. 

Since the preceding pages were 
written, the threat of a storm with 
points of resemblance to those which 
Adamastor, Ruler of the Ocean, com- 
jured up for his own amusement, ac- 
companied by the belligerent buzzing 
of a hornet on the sidelines, has com- 
pelled me to retreat from the porch 
and come indoors. But I think the 
quotation makes it clear why I am, 
this once, overstepping the boundary 


line between Aida’s department and 
mine, and writing about an opera ar- 
tist. 

For further justification, I may 
•point out that, although Parvis was 
an esteemed singer, he never achieved 
the eminence of Victor Red Seal or 
Columbia Symphony labels. There as 
no reason to think he ever sang for 
Victor and his Columbia records were 
sold at the same price as those oi 
“papular” artists. From the price 
standpoint he belongs in my bailiwick. 
However, I am not belittling Taurino 
Parvis. Although he never received 
quite the acclaim of his Italian con- 
temporaries — Caruso, Martinelli, 
Bonci, Zentalleo, Scofti and the others 
— he was nonetheless a fine artist. 
And he has two individual claims to 
distinction: 

He apparently was the first per- 
former to make a 12-inch Columbia 
record, and he seems to have been the 
first singer to record commercially 
with accompaniments by the Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra. (That state- 
ment disregards, of course, the cylin- 
ders by opera stars which Lionel Ma- 
pleson recorded in the early 1900’s 
back stage of the Metropolitan). 

II. Trying to Trace Signor Parvis 

Throughout childhood, Taurino Par- 
vis’ rich baritone voice and the mys- 
terious Italian sounds it produced 
were often in my ears and influencing 
my imagination. On occasion I 
dreamed of him, as I did of Ada 
Jones, Billy Murray, Frederic Mar- 
tin and other record makers. I recall 
one dream in which I learned that 
Mr. Parvis was to give a recital in 
front of (not inside) a barn. I went 
to hear him and appeared to be the 
only person in the audience. Of course 
he sang “Adamastor” and lago’s aria. 
I could not have been more than eight 
at the time of that dream. 

Years before I began to write for 
Hobbies, I asked George Clarence 
Jell, then manager of Columbia's ar- 
tist and repertoire department, if he 
knew what had become of Parvis. He 
replied: 

"As to Taurino Parvis, it must be 
at least 20 years since I have heard 
anything about him whatever. I doubt 
very much if he is singing now and 
have not the slightest idea where he 
might be located. If I should hear 
about him, shall let you know.” 

Mr. Jell must not have heard any- 
thing, for he never was able ‘to give 
me more information about Parvis. 
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Taurino Parvis in one of his favorite baritone roles — Figaro in “The Barber of Sevi lie.*’ 
Taurino Parvis as the scheming, malignant logo in “Otello.” 


Even today, after prolonged inter- 
mittent research. I still have discour- 
aging little information about tne 
singer and do not even know whether 
he is still alive. The chances, I sup- 
pose are, -he is not, but if he is yet 
with us, his age is about the same 
as that of another artist — Fred Van 
Eps, the banjoist, whose biograpny 
has recently appeared in these pages. 

Actually, the chief reason for my 
writing about the baritone, aside from 
paying that debt of gratitude, is the 
hope that the sketchy biography will 
be read by someone who knows more 
about him than I do, and result in 
my receiving more information which 
can be published later in Hobbies. 
As recently as September, 1955, 1 
had a request in that fine English 
publication, The Record Collector , 
which everyone interested in classical 
vocal records should read, for Euro- 
pean readers to send me any informa- 
tion they have concerning Parvis. To 
my disappointment, no one has yet 
replied. 

But let's pass on to the relatively 
little I do know. The Edison Diamond 


FREE RECORD LIST — Mostly VIcLor Rod 
Seal. 191 Records by Abott. Alda, Amato, Bras- 
lau. Calve, Baitistlni, Caruso, Cavalleri, Cle- 
ment, E Junes, Farrar, GalH-Curci, Garden, 
Gigli, Hempel, Homer, Melba, Nordlca, Sem- 
brich, etc. — Lucille Hughes. 2204 Lawrence 
Avenue. Toledo 6, Ohio. Jlyc 


r HAVE JUST PU it CHASED ;i large collection, in 
eluding Sir Harry Lander, Victor Herbert's reC' 
ords from first pieces he did. AJso many Fats Wal 
!er, rare hillbilly and raoe and many operatic, el as 
sic gems and just like new. Many rare organ by 
Jesse Crawford and others. Many Banjo, Xylo- 
oplione. Bells, and the most beautiful lot of Bed 
Seal Claries by Mlscha Elman, Fritz Krelsler. 
Artur Rubensteln, Horowitz, Paderewski, and many 
others. Send for lists. 


AL McREA, SR. 

Box 182 Westville, N. J. 


Disc catalogs for years contained the 
following: 

“Taurino Parvis, one of the great- 
est baritones the world has ever 
known, was born and educated in 
Italv. H : « success has been of the 
highest character and with the great- 
est operatic organizations in the 
world. Hi has sung leading roles at 


BORNAND 

ANTIQUE MUSIC BOX 
COLLECTION 

open to visitors 

Week-day mornings tlurlno July and August 
or by appointment 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139— 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

I half hour from X. T. C.J 
Pelham 8-I5DG 
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Expert repairing 
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Famous Records of The Past 
2060 1st Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Jack L. Caidin 

Re- Issm-s and re-rccordlngs of rare and unu- 
sual phonograph records. Operatic, Theatrical, 
Foit’cnl. Instrumental. The finest In quality 
and true reproduction. Ten Inch long playlnf 
records $3.00 each. Tax and postage prepaid. 

SEND FOR FREE BULLETINS! 
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WANTED | 

FOB PRIVATE COLLECTION i 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 
ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

* VICTOR, red seal, single -faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

A INTERNATIONAL ZONOPH ONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS ( auch as ODE- 
ON. FONOTIPLA, G. & T„ etc. 

* ‘-OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIAVTE" record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

60 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla. New York 
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JIM WALSH 

WANTS TO BUY 

Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1915); back copies 
of phonograph publications and all sorts 
of reference material dealing with the his- 
tory and development of sound recording 
that will provide background Information fo' 
favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
Please do not send me lists of records for 
^ale. I am not interested in buying phono- 
graphs and records by mail and do not 
want “The Victor Book of the Opera.” Do 
not submit material without being instructed 
by me. I will not pay for or return un- 
solicited items. If I do not reply I already 
Save the material you offer, I am not a 
dealer and have nothing to sell. Address: 

JIM WALSH 

Box 476 Vinton, Va. 
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Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisments 
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1 MUSIC BOXES I 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm = 

a gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- i 
| SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are j 
i money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 
n Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. § 
H Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item g 
1 offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need = 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

| Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. g 

1 Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island i 
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ihe Metropolitan Opera House, New\ 
York; Covent Garden, London; La 
Scala, Milan; The Colon, Buenos Ai- 
res, and at Petrograd, Russia. His 
voic£' is of a wonderful, brilliant, rich 
quality and his interpretation is of 
fcao highest.” 

On January 27, 1055, I wrote to 
John Mundy, manager of Orchestra 
Personnel of the Metropolitan Opera, 
asking what information 'there was in 
the opera company's files concerning 
Parvis. A week later Mr. Mundy re- 
plied: 

“In answer to your letter of Jan- 
uary 27th, 1955, "for which I thank 
you, I herewith give you all that I 
can find re Taurino Parvis, Italian 
baritone. Pie was born in Taurino 
on September 15th, 1879, and made 
his debut on November 23rd, 1904, 
at the Metropolitan Opera Plouse 
in New York as Enrico Ashton in 
Lucia Di Lammevmoor and sang 
here for two seasons (1904-1905, 
and 1905-06). 

“The other roles he sang in his 
two seasons at the Metropolitan 
were: Morales ('Carmen), Schau- 
mard (Boheme), Silvio (Pagliacci), 
Mercutio, (Romeo and Juliette) and 
Germont (Traviata). . . . 

Sincerely yours, 

John Mundy.”. 

A letter to William H. Seltsam, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., president of the 
International Record Collectors Club 
and compiler of a book listing bygone 
Metropolitan Opera performances, 
brought essentially the same informa- 
tion. Oddly enough, neither Mundy 
nor Seltsam mentions any Metropoli- 
tan appearances by Parvis after 1906, 
but there is some evidence that he 
was singing with that organization 
during the late World War I period 
and perhaps a year or so afterward. 
Both Edison and Pathe, which issued 
Parvis records in 1918, said in their 
publicity material that the baritone 
was then singing with the Met. I 
quote from the Edison Amb^rola 
Monthly for October, 1918: 

“Taurino Parvis, the prominent 
Italian operatic baritone, has had 
a wonderful musical history. He is 
now singing at the Metropolitan 
Opera House in New York City and 
looks back upon his long and suc- 
cessful engagements at Covent Gar- 
den, London, La Scala, Milan for 
six seasons, Teatro Colon,Buenos 
Aires and seven seasons in Petro- 
grad.” 

Edison publicity of the same period 
describes Parvis as “a young singer 
with his future all before him.” The 
truth is, the baritone had already at- 
tained his peak and was teetering on 
the verge of 40, if he hadn't quite 
reached it. The photo which Edison 
published showed him as worried look- 
ing and rather haggard, with deep 
lines in his forehead, in contrast to 
the handsome, carefree . appearing 
younger man of his earlier career. 
Another photograph, dated 1920, and 
inscribed by Parvis to the distin- 
guished baritone, Giuseppe La Puma, 
lacks the worried look, but depicts 
him as hatchet-faced and with a cleft 
chin. This picture was taken by a 
photographer with studios in San 
Francisco and Mexico, and that may 


possibly throw some light on places in 
which Parvis was singing shortly af- 
ter the First World War. 

It would be interesting to know if 
Parvis was a member of the Metro- 
politan staff in 1918 and the years 
immediately preceding or subsequent, 
and if so what roles he sang. Judg- 
ing from his records he sang almost 
entirely the standard Italian arias for 
baritones, though presumably his Car- 
men role was in French. He made 
at least one record in French* a Zon- 
o-phone of “The Marseillaise,” but 
he seemingly never attempted Wag- 
nerian roles or anything else in Ger- 
man. He also appears to have sung 
nothing in Spanish or English. 

I have no knowledge of Parvis' ac- 
tivities after his last Edison and Pa- 
the records appeared. Probably he 
returned to Italy and resumed his 
singing career. Incidentally, his birth- 
place is not Taurino, as Mr. Mundy 
wrote it, possibly from confusion with 
the singer's Christian name, but is 
called Torino in Italian and Turin in 
English. A community of more than 
600,000, it is the capitol of Torino 
province, is situated on the Po river 
and is the chief city of Piedmont, 
northwest Italy. 

In other efforts to learn more about, 
the first opera singer whose name ever 
meant anything to me, I wrote to 
the music division of the New York 
Public Library, but was told nothing 
I didn’t already know; and I also 
asked Aida Favia-Artsay, if her good 
f r i e n cl , Giovanni Martinelli, had 
known Parvis. Aida replied she doubt- 
ed that the two had ever sung to- 
gether or that Martinelli would recall 
the baritone. However, if Parvis was 
singing at the Met in 1918 and after- 
ward it appears likely the two would 
have come into professional relation- 
ship. 


MUSIC BOXES 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina 
15% # , 20%", 27", 32" Criterion 20^"; 

Mira 6%", 9%", 18 V6"; Monarch 15 Vfc"; 
Orphenion 16 Polyphon 24^"; Steila 
14"; Imperial Symphonion 13 W'; Thor- 
ens 4Vfe". State size wanted. Lists.— 
Insley C. Looker, South Maple Ave.. 

Basking Ridge. New Jei - sey. s_3 S3 6 

SWISS 10 tune, cylinder playing music 
■box (14x27") oak case, perfect condition, 
drums, bells, etc. — M. Swartz, 1093 
Lincoln St., Santa Clara, Calif. jly3663 
FOR SALE: “Stella" Swiss made 
Music Box 22 1 /2 x2Sx 13 1 /2 and 24 circular 
records— excellent condition. Best offer. 
W'ritc — Miss Adelene Assaly, 99 Willie 
Street, LovveH. . Ma ss^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^jlyl002 

PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
AnnsLrong, Player Piano Co., 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita S, Kansas. apl24661 


MELODEONS 


EXPERT RESTORATIONS at reason- 
able prices. Also buy and sell. — C. 
Lamper, C. -sharp Hobby Shop, 1365 Bris- 
tol. N. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. O6046 

' ~~ Thekt'm fjsfc 


BACK POPULAR Sheet Music to 1850. 
Catalog 15c. — -Pore’s, 3151 High, Denver 

5 , Colorado, ap!2608 

OLD POPULAR SONGS.. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
—Dean Snvder, 102 S. Main. Los AmreiAo 
V2. Calif. ~ au3263 


WILL OAKLAND DIES OF 
HEART ATTACK 

Will Oakland, one of the most pop- 
ular pioneer recording artists, died 
Tuesday, May 15, of a heart attack, 
on a Bloomfield, N. J., bus enroute 
to Newark. 

The funeral for the world-famous 
counter-tenor was held at 10 A.M., 
Saturday, May 19, in St. Philip's 
Church, Clifton, N. J. 

Will Oakland’s career was com- 
prehensively detailed in a Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists article in 
Hobbies for November, 1949. Since 
that article was published, Mr. Oak- 
land lived largely in retirement in 
Glen Ridge, N. J., but he sang* an 
vaudeville for a week at the Palace 
Theater, New York, in 1951. He also 
made a number of television guest 
appearances — notably on the George 
Jessel and Ed Sullivan programs. A 
note was found on his person, asking 
that Sullivan be notified in the event 
of his death. A Newark physician 
said Oakland died of coronary occlu- 
sion. 

The tenor's voice retained its high 
vibrant quality up to the time of his 
death. Two years ago he issued a 
limited edition long-playing record 
as a memorial to his 50 years of show 
business. More recently he had been 
preparing another LP dealing with 
his minstrel experiences, but appar- 
ently he died without bringing the 
task to fulfillment. 


MUSIC— MISCELLANEOUS 


THE OLD MUSIC HOUSE Buys. Bells, 
trades, coin operated nianos. Reginas, 
band organs, rolls. The largest collection 
In Middle West. — R. G. Lambert, Owner. 
Monticello. Iowa. <31 2251T 


PIANOS, coin operated buy, sell or 
trade, expert repairing; all coin operated 
machines, rolls all kinds. — Dodge House 
Museum. 2208 W, Chestnut. Dodge City, 
Kens. S3004 


WANTED: Reproducers for Edison 
and Columbia cylinder phonographs. We 
repair reproducers — details for 3c stamp. 
—Miller’s. 1017 Westgate, Troy, Ohio. 

jly3023 


ASTONISHING Reproduction on Edison 
di&c records with new Electronic Tone 
Arm. Fits any motor or player capable 
of SO R.P.M. speed, uses magnetic or 
crystal cartridge. $40. P. P. Reproducers 
electrified $15. Edison disc records, cata- 
logs bought, sold, exchanged. — Clyde E. 
Haines, Box 1442, Reading, Pa. jly3867 


REED ORGAN catalogues and price 
I'fiL wanted. Also books and literature 
on reed organs. — Robert Whiting, 5S11 
chew St., Philadelphia 38, Pa. s3253 


1901 EDISON ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOG showing -machines, accessories, 
parts and supplies. Reprint of original 
only $1.50. Send to— Dick Davis, Mentone, 
.California. s3663 


1905 EDISON MACHINE CATALOG 
< reprinted) $1.50.— Dick Davis, Mentone. 
Oalif. s3633 


AL JOLSON MEMORIAL CLUB, 1329 
West Morgan Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. Dues $ 1.25/year apl2238 


for SALE; Pump type player pianos, 
also rolls for them. Write — Marg Paape, 
fif)2 E. Broadway, Winona, Minn. jel441 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

By JIM WALSH 

Taurino Parvis 

PART II 


III Parvis' Recording Career 

I have no intention of attempting a 
detailed analysis of Taurino Parvis 
recordings. Despite my lifelong admi- 
ration, I have heard only a few of 
his discs. However, I have been at 
great pains to compile perhaps the 
most nearly complete list of his rec- 
ords anyone has so far undertaken, 
and I shall quote a few comments 
from recoi'd catalogs, trade publica- 
tions and similar sources. Since I have 
any tiling but a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the singer's native language, 
proofreading and correcting my type- 
written copy of his Italian titles has 
been agony, and I fear that some er- 
rors will find their way into print, 
even though I have done my best to be 
accurate. 

Parvis’ first records appear to be 
the -single-faced Zon-o-p hones with 
dark green labels, which he made in 
the United States from 1904 through 
1906. It is conceivable that he had 
done earlier recording work in Italy, 
but I have no knowledge of any. When 
Parvis made these records, Zon-o- 
phone had already come under Victor 
control, but for some reason he, Eu- 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 
Successor to 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 


P. O 4 Box 355 

Hanover, Massachusetts 

CTFmrS'rMiAS TUNES for tho 15%" REGINA MUSIC 
BON at $5.00 each. No. 102S— Still Night, Holy 
Night (Christmas Song); No. 1029 — O Sanctlssima 
(Christmas Song); No. 1 1G2 — Adesw Fltlelcs (Hymn) 
No. 1-123 — O Tanncbaum (known in Gorman os 
“O Christmas Tree") : No. 3020 — Come -Hither 
Ye Children; No. 3028 — White Christmas; No. 30-29 
— .Tingle Bells: No. 3030 — T*ho First Noel; No. 
8031 — Ilarkl Tho Herald Angels Sing; #3032 — Santa 
Claus Is Coming To Town. 

Include sufficient postago for mailing. 

Wo manufacture 200 other tunes for the 15^" Regina. 
A tuno list will bo furnished on reaucst- 

FOR SALE: Many rlno disc typo music boxes 
ranging in size from 8" diameter discs to 27" 
diameter discs. Also have a large assortment of 
Swiss Music Boxes from one and two tune mu- 
sical numbers to large table musio boxes with 
extra cylinders playing as many ns 60 times. 

Wo also have a catalog on new music boxes wo 
manufacture and new musio boxes imported from 
all over the world. Catalogs furnished on request. 
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genra Mante-lli, Luisa Tetrazzini and 
other afterwards famous singers were 
not added to the Victor Red Seal gal- 
axy. Since Parvis was only 24 or 25 
when he began making Zonos, he may 
have been looked on merely as a prom- 
ising youngster who might some day 
have a great future instead of an al- 
ready established star. 

Zon-o-phone publicity, however, 
hardly bears out that speculation. A 
September, 1906, Zono catalog pub- 
lished in Spanish refers to him as a 
“celebrated artist" and says that to 
obtain a “dignified” accompaniment, 
suitable to an artist of his eminence, 
the services of the Metropolitan Op- 
era Orchestra had been secured. 

Another distinction Parvis reached 
was that of being the only duet par- 
tner on records of the fabulous Man- 
telli. In the April, 1949, issue of The 
Record Collector (published by J. 
Dennis, 61 Fore Street, Ipswich, Eng- 
gland, and sold 'to American readers 
at $2.50 a year), Albert Wolf pub- 
lished a Mantel li discography, from 
which I shall extract his comments 
deaLing with the Mantelli-Parvis du- 
ebs. 

Of Zon-o-phone 12572, “Favorita — 
Ah, Paltro ardor,” Wolf says: “The 
voices blend to perfection, the vocal 
line is beautifully .preserved through- 
out — a finely controlled and success- 
ful version of this duet.” 

Since January 27, 1956, marked the 
200th anniversary of Mozart's birth, 
there is topical interest in what Wolf 
says about 12573, “La ci darem la 
mano” from “Don Giovanni”: “Both 
performers display lack of finesse and 
understanding, essential to sing the 
music of Mozart well. Mantelli, much 
at ease in the soprano range, contrib- 
utes a few pretty ornaments.” 

Zono No. 12574 contained “Duetto 
del'le Rondinelle” from “Mignon.” The 
comment; “Mantelli's voice is light 

“F. R. P” 

Famous Records of The Past 
2060 1st Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Jack L. Caidin 

Re -Issues and re- recordings of rare and unu- 
sual phonograph records. Operatic, Theatrical, 
Political, Instrumental. The finest in quality 
and true reproduction. Ten Inch long playing 
records 13.98 each. Tax and postage prepaid. 

SEND FOIL FREE BULLETINS! 
myflflo 



This photo of Taurino Parvis was in- 
scribed by Parvis in 1920 to another 
great baritone, G. La Puma. It is re- 
produced through the courtesy of the 
presenl- owner, Arthur Kniqht, of Edqe- 
wood. P I. 


and limpid, Parvis better than com- 
petent and the result is a duet sung 
with grace and charm.” No. 12575 was 
“Dunque io son,” which was after- 
wards li-sted as double-faced record 
No. 40072A. Wolf says: “Leaning 
strongly upon the score as well as 
upon tradition, Mantelli's vocal flex- 
ibility is brilliantly in evidence. This 
contrasts with the rather colorless 
singing of Parvis, who restricts him- 
self to outline the music instead of 
singing it wibh precision.” 

These four duets were made with 
piano accompaniment. I might add I 
have thought it unnecessary to indi- 
cate in the discography which follows 
this article whether records had piano 
or orchestral accompaniments. 

Next to the Zon-o-phones in. possible 
order of issue come more .than 26 Co- 
lumbia single-faced discs with black 
and silver labels. Arthur E. Knight 
of Edgewood, Rhode Island, who 
generously aided me by copying num- 
bers and titles of Parvis records from 
the famous Bauer catalog, says Bau- 
er lists these Columbias as having 
been made in Milan, Italy, in 1905. 
Since Bauer is an authority, I sup- 
pose the odds are he is right, but in 
view of the fact that Parvis was 
singing with the Metropolitan in 1905, 
the time and place are open to ques- 
tion. I have an idea that instead of 
being sung in Milan in 1905, these 
discs were recorded in London, after 
Parvis had already made a long se- 
ries of American Columbia records. 


I HAVE JUST PURCHASED a largo collection, in- 
cluding Sir Harry Lauder, Victor Herbert’s rec- 
ords from first pieces he did. Also many Fats Wal- 
ler, rare hillbilly and raoo and many operatic, clas- 
sic gems and just like new. Many rare organ by 
Jesse Crawford and others. Monv Banjo, Xylo- 
ophono, Bells, and the most beautiful lot of Red 
Seal Classics by Miischa Elman, Fritz Kreisler, 
Artur Rubenstein. Horowitz, Paderewski, and many 
others. Send for lists. 
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Box 182 Westville, N, J. 

Jeo 
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The following- appeared in the Talk- 
ing Machine News of London for 
December 15, 1906. 

Taurino Parvis, the eminent Italian 
baritone, has entered into an exclu- 
sive contract with the Columbia Pho- 
nograph Company. He is an experi- 
enced record maker, having sung sev- 
eral operat.c arias into the Graoho- 
phone in America while fulfilling an 
engagement at the New York Metro- 
politan Opera House. During the Co- 
vent Garden season, just closed. Par- 
vis was the principal baritone star 
and won most favorable notices in 
the press for his splendid voice and 
acting. Before leaving London he 
made some more Columbia records 
which will be published later. He has 
insisted that none of his records shall 
be published until he has tested 
them. 

A few months later the English 'Co- 
lumbia Company began to issue a se- 
ries of Parvis records and they were 
precisely the ones which Bauer lists 
as having been made two years ear- 
lier in Milan! Several appeared in 
the English list for March 1, 1907. 

Early in 1905 Parvis began sing- 
ing for the Columbia Company in 
New York. Here again he won distinc- 
tion by being the duet partner of a 
noted Italian soprano, Gina Ciapa- 
relli, or Gina C, Viafora, as she was 
called, by her married name, on her 
later Victor records. The baritone’s 
first Columbias came out in April, 
1905, and were issued as both two- 
minute cylinders and 10-inch discs. 
They were “Occhi di Fata” (cylinder 
32662; disc, 3080), and the Pagliacci 
Pi’ologue — cylinder 32663; disc 3079. 

The June, 1905 Columbia Record 
contained a picture of Parvis, hand- 
some, youthful and debonair as Figwro 
in "The Barber of Seville”. Under the 
heading, “Columbia Records for June”, 
the following appeared: 

Taurino Parvis, baritone, who has 
a voice of wondrous beauty . . . has 
displayed it to good advantage in Den- 
za’s beautiful composition. "Guilia, 1 * 
The solo is in Italian — cylinder No. 
32711. The same artist appears on the 
June list of disc records: his Prologue 
from I Pagliacci^l2-inch disc record 
No. 3141 — with orchestra accompani- 
ment — being so realistic as to make 
you imagine you are at the opera 
and listening to the real singer. It is 
a fine illustration, of the latest prog- 
ress in the art of record making. 
All of the Prologue is rendered with 
the orchestral effects exactly as in 
the opera. Parvis also sings the fa- 
mous Toreador song from "Canmen”. 
with orchestra accompaniment — disc 
No. 3140. 

The 10-inch disc and the cylinder 
of the Prologue issued two months 
previously had piano accompaniments. 
This orchestrally accompanied Pro- 
logue appears to be the first 12-inch 
record Columbia ever made in the 
United States; at least it is the only 
one in the 1906 catalog, although there 
are twelve 14-inch records to fur- 
nish music for dancing. In the list 
compiled by Arthur Knight, the 12- 
inch Prologue appears as No. 30000, 
and it may have been reissued later 
under that number, although I have 
been unable to find it, so numbered. 
It certainly originally appeared, and 
was catalogued, as 3141, in the same 
sequence as the 10-inch records. 

Parvis may have been the most pro- 
lific operatic recording artist of 1904- 
07. At the time he began singing for 
•Columbia, that company, which had 
made a splurge early in 1903 with 
10-inch recordings by Marcella Sem- 
brich, Eduoard De Reszke, Ernestine 


Schumann-Heink, Giuseppi Camp an a- 
ri, Suzanne Adams, Antonio Scotti 
and Charles Gilibert, had no other 
operatic singer. Ciaparelli was added 
in June, 1905, and she and Parvis 
continued for the next year to hold 
the operatic fort as far as Columbia 
was concerned. The 1903 records were 
poorly recorded and a financial fail- 
ure, which led Columbia’s president. 
E. D. Easton, to decide "there’s no 
money in opera,” and let Victor have 
a monopoly of celebrities. 

The July list contained several oth- 
er Parvis solos, and the Record said: 
"Signor Parvis has gained great pop- 
ularity with Columbia patrons and his 
magnificent voice is heard to good ad- 
vantage in the above selections. All 
are in Italian.” Apparently, it didn’t 
occur to Columbia to give “Signor 
Parvis” celebrity rating. His records 
were sold at the same price as ordi- 
nary discs and cylinders. So were 
those of Ciaparelli and, a little later, 
Marcel Jourret. Perhaps the 1903 de- 
bacle of trying to sell celebrity discs 
at $2 per single-faced 10-inch had 
persuaded Mr. Easton there would be 
a better mai’ket if the price was 
held down to $1. That same month, 
Columbia also issued a six-inch cylin- 
der by Parvis of the Prologue. It 
could be used only on a 'Columbia ma- 
chine with a specially long mandrel 
and had a playing time of about three 
minutes. 

Several months elapsed before Par- 
vis was again mentioned, but the 
March, 1906, Columbia Record said: 
“Six standard songs by Taurino Par- 
vis of the Metropolitan Opera House 
are listed, among which are selections 
from Carmen, Ernani, Rigoletto and 
La Traviata. Mr. Parvis is gifted 
with a clear baritone voice of great 
range and excellent quality. His low 
tones^ are smooth and melodious, and 
the high tones are given with perfect 
ease and splendid artistic effect.” In 
April, there was this comment on Par- 
vis' disc record of “Giulia”. “Mr. 
Parvis has a superb voice which he 
uses with all the grace and charm 
that come from study when combined 
with the fine musical taste that marks 
the true artist.” 

When Columbia began to issue dou- 
ble-faced records late in 1908, Parvis’ 
single-faced discs were placed on the 
market in two-faced form. Then noth- 
ing was heard of the baritone in 
domestic listings from 1909 until the 
March, 1913, supplement appeared. 
Under the heading of “Popular Priced 
Operatic Vocal Recordings,” was com- 
bined on A1258, a duet from Boheme 
by Giuseppe Arm an ini, tenor, and Par- 
vis, with a Rigoletto selection by Rita 
D’Oria, soprano. This was described 
as “a popular priced operatic double 
disc sung by some of the best artists 
of Italy, two of whom, Arm an ini and 
D’Oi'ia, are singing with signal suc- 
cess this year on the Pacific Coast. 
Parvis is also well-known to the Amer- 
ican public as a baritone of excep- 
tional ability.” 

In April, record A1262 contained' “A 
Brilliant Operatic Duet By Italian 
Artists.” This was a two-part Travi- 
ata aria sung by D’Oria and Parvis, 
and was described as: “A new pop- 
ular priced record from Italy sung by 
two of the best ai*tists available. . . . 


The duet is given a forceful and ar- 
tistic rendition of Mme. D’Oria and 
Mr. Parvis.” 

Parvis aJso was represented by sev- 
eral selections (to be found in the 
appended discography) in the March, 
1914, supplement. The supplement 
said: “The twelve selections here list- 
ed of Columbia Blue Label Double- 
Disc Records are the first of a new 
series of Grand Opera recordings at 
popular prices. They were made in 
our recording laboratories in Milan 
under the shadow of famous La Seal a, 
that great temple of music whose 
very bricks and mortar have become 
sanctified through the long years of 
a glorious career as the world’s great- 
est temple of Opera — the Mecca of 
every devotee, the ambition of every 
artist, the foundation of Grand Opera 
itself. In no other institution are the 
highest traditions of Grand Opera 
so reverently preserved, for this is 
their birthplace. The artists who have 
made this new series of records are 
singing leading roles in La Scala to- 
day; it is more than likely that at 
least some of them will be heard in 
this country before long. Each .is an 
artist by training and by instinct, 
with the real artist’s knowledge of 
the technique, and the real artist’s 
deep understanding of the spirit of 
his art.” 

Others of the La Scala series 
were issued in March, 1915, and that 
ended Parvis’ appearances in the 
American Columbia catalog, unless 
other records of which I have no 
kn owl edge were included in the green 
■label international series. The last 
catalog in which any Parvis records 
appeared was dated 1918. 

The baritone’s disappearance from 
the Columbia catalog coincided with 
his debut in the Amrican Pathe and 
Edison repertoires. His hill-and-dale 
recordings probably were made dur- 
ing his farewell visit to this country. 
Years ago I found an old copy of the 
long* gone humorous magazine, Judge , 
which published a record review de- 
partment conducted by "Disco.” The 
date was either 1919 or 1920. I re- 
call “Disco’s” reviewing one of Par- 
vis’ Path i records (I've forgotten 
which) and saying it was the best 
tiling Pathd had done in a long time. 
And I remember the concluding sen- 
tence of his review: “Parvis, a most 
accomplished baritone, sings it splen- 
didly ” 

That brings us to the end of this 
brief consideration of that “most ac- 
complished baritone’s” career. As I 
said earlier, I do not even know 
whether he is dead or alive, If alive, 
he can hardly be singing or even, at 
the age of 77, teaching. Even so, I 
thought at once of Parvis a few 
months ago when a contributor to the 
New Yorker related a visit he had 
paid to a home for retired opera sing- 
ers at Milan. He said that as he 
strolled along he met two elderly men, 
one of whom threw his head back 
and vociferated some operatic aria 
in a wonderfully well preserved, rich 
baritone voice. I found myself wonder- 
ing, “Can that have been Taurino 
Parvis?” And as I conclude this arti- 
cle I find myself hoping it may have 
been I 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

George Alexander 

( CLIFFORD ALEXANDER WILEY ) 

By JIM WALSH 


One of the most rewarding mom-, 
ents of Favorite Pioneer Recording 
Artists' long history occurred in the 
mid-afternoon of Saturday, February 
5, 1955, when I opened post office 
box 476 in Vinton, Virginia, and re- 
moved an envelope with the name 
of the City of New York Department 
of Health in the upper left h§,nd cor- 
ner. 

I opened the envelope with a grim- 
ace of anticipatory disappointment, 
but my mood quickly changed. In- 
stead of the form letter apology I 
had expected, I found myself clutch- 
ing something I had almost given up 
hope of obtaining — a photostatic 
copy of the death certificate of Clif- 
ford Alexander Wiley. I can't dance, 
but I felt like executing a few im- 
promptu steps as I realized a search 
of more than twenty years had come 
to a successful end and I should be 
able to write a HOBBIES article 
about a singer .once highly popular, 
but now one of the most bafflingly 
obscure of all early-day record mak- 
ers. 

Most likely there are- few readers 
of this department to whom the name 
of Clifford A. Wiley has a significant 
meaning, but when I explain he was 
the baritone who made so many fine 
records under the assumed name of 
George Alexander you will understand 
why I felt elated. Despite his former 
prominence, there are few bygone 
phonograph stars about whom less is 
known today. I believe my research 
concerning George Alexander and his 
career has involved more prolonged 
effort and Sherlock Holmes technique 
than has been required to track down 
information concerning any other art- 
ist. 

Up to now I have never mentioned 
Alexander to any other performer 
who made records during the same 
period in which he "flourished” and 
brought forth any sign of recognition. 
“Never heard of him; what did he 
do?” has been the stock reply. I once 
asked Billy Murray if he remembered 
George Alexander, but “The Denver 
Nightingale,” who was not a student 
of record catalogs wrinkled his brow 
in perplexity as he said he couldn't 
recollect having ever before heard 
that name. Billy also said he had 


never heard of the accordion playing 
jigs and ree*ls specialist, John Kim- 
mel, concerning whom I have carried 
on an investigation almost as long 
and extensive as that dealing with 
Alexander. 

Yet, although the singer himself is 
so dimly recalled, there is no doubt 
concerning his popularity as a record- 
ing artist in the first decade of the 
present century. From 1902 to 1907 
no Columbia monthly supplement was 
thought complete without at least one 
Alexander recording of a ballad, a 
hymn or a patriotic number. His 
fame extended overseas. In the 
Talking Mach hue News for February 
15, 1906, a writer said, in commenting 
on the influence of the phonograph 
upon British musical tastes: 

“If George Alexander or Henry 
Burr or J. W. Myers were to adver- 
tise a concert in the Albert Hall 
■next month, nine-tenths of their au- 
dience would be talking machine 
user s.” 

A once highly esteemed artist but 
for more than a generation a mystery 
man — that was George Alexander. 
No wonder my heart pounded joyfully 
■at the knowledge that, after almost 
a cm a r ter of a century of off-and-on 
research, I was at last prepared to 
write this article, which I now take 
a properly modest pride in submit- 
ting. 

II Preliminary Investigation Failures 

I have pored over record catalogs 
since I was six or seven years old, 
and even as a tot I was mystified by 
the abruptness with which George 
Alexander's name had dropped out of 
the Columbia monthly supnlements, 
even though many of his discs held 
their place among the company’s best 
standard sellers. When I .later ob- 
tained old Columbia catalogs I was 
intrigued to find ea-ch artist assigned 
a code letter, to save the space that 
would be needed for printing! a per- 
former's name in f ul'l after each re- 
cord. An A after the title indicated 
a record by George Alexander; a B, 
one by Henry Burr, and a Z. a so- 
prano unknown to me, Hedwig Zim- 
mer. The lady obviously was given 
a Z because no other singer whose 
name began with “zed,” as our Eng- 
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This photograph of George Alexander is 
made from a Columbia display poster 
of 1907. 


lish friends call it, was making re- 
cords. 

A few instrumental soloists also 
were single -let ter men. These in- 
cluded the xylophonist, Charles P. 
Lowe; Thomas Mills, who played 
orchestra bells and xylophone, and 
Edward F. Roibsam, also a bells and 
xylophone virtuoso. But other per- 
formers, no matter how popular were 
given longer designations. As an 
example, take the letter M. Lucy 
Isabella March was shortened to 
“Mar”; Corinne Morgan, “Mot”; 
Emil Muench, “Mue”; Billy Murray, 
“Mu,” and J. W. Myers, “My.” You 
probably! are thinking “What a silly 
system!” an d I concur. The catalog 
from which I am quoting is the 1909 
issue, containing the first listing of 
Columbia double-faced records. In 
the preceding years there was an 
even sillier method. Most of the 
artists weren't identified by name, 
but were dismissed as “tenor,” “bari- 
tone,” “soprano” and the ‘like. Hence, 
figuring out who made any given disc 
in Columbia single-faced record cata- 
logs is often a matter of heartrend- 
ing difficulty — sometimes an impos- 
sibility! 

For a while I toyed with the belief 
that the George Alexander who had 
made records was the same man as 
a noted English theatrical producer, 
Sir George Alexander. The idea sug- 
gested a certain versatility, since 
theatrical producers, I assumed, or- 
dinarily didn’t sing a large repertoire 
of gospel hymns. Nevertheless, the 
conception pleased me, and seemed 
plausible enough to delude me into 
thinking I could hear an English ac- 
cent in the Alexander records. 

My first sustained effort to find 
out something about George Alexan- 
der occurred when I struck up a 
friendship by correspondence with the 
late Frank Dorian, then assistant to 
the president of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company. Mr. Dorian, who 
had been with Columbia during* most 
of his 40-year business span, answer- 
ed my innumerable questions with a 
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gracious patience I have never ceased 
to marvel at and glowingly recall. He 
once wrote he suspected I was ( "the 
destined historian of the phonograph” 
and he therefore was glad to help 
me all he could. 

I mentioned to Mr. Dorian. I was 
puzzled why no new records by 
George Alexander appeared from 
about the time double-faced discs 
were introduced. I also asked for 
any information he could give me 
concerning the (baritone. Although 
I have tried to keep all: Frank Dor- 
ian's letters, valuing them as a store- 
house of first-hand information about 
the antique phonograph days (they 
would make fascinating reading for 
recorded music enthusiasts), I seem 
to have mislaid the one in which he 
answered my Alexander questions. 
However, I recall his saying that 
Alexander was "a young concert sin- 
ger” when he began making Colum- 
bia records, his real 'name was Cliff- 
ord Wiley and he was a native of 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Dorian said the reason why 
new Alexander recordings ceased to 
be issued was - simple. The singer, 
he said, had a painful lingering ill- 
ness and died about the time double- 
faced records were introduced. In 
making that statement, Mr. Dorian’s 
usually reliable memory led him 
somewhat astray. The death certifi- 
cate photostat which I clutched! that 
memorable February afternoon re- 
vealed Clifford Alexander Wiley did- 
n't -die until several' years after 
Columbia’s first double-disc record 
catalog appeared. 

Frank Dorian’s statement was the 
only George Alexander information 
I was able to obtain for a long time. 
I had never even seen a photograph 
of Alexander. Then another veteran 
Columbia executive, Walter A. For- 
bush, gave me a large poster of 
“Some Columbia Talent,” which had 
been sent to record dealers inJ 1907. 
Among the artists depicted was 
George Alexander, who didn’t look 
march like the young singer described 
by Mr. Dorian. The photo had no 
resemblance to my mental conception 
of a dean-shaven, hatchet-faced man 
wearing a black felt hat. The man 
on the poster seemed to be rather 
stout, with what used to be called 
“walrus” mustache, and gray hair. 

That remains the only picture I 
have ever seen of George Alexander, 
aside from reproductions of the same 
photo in old record supplemental and 
the company’s “house organ,” The 
Columbia Record. Perhaps because 
he was well known in the recital and 
concert field as Clifford Wiley, the 
singer wasn’t proud of his phonograph 
affiliations (many recording artists 
weren’t in those days) and didn’t 
encourage any extensive use of his 
likeness. I have had his photo copied 
from the old poster and hope it is 
clear enough to be reproduced. 

Ill Fruitless Baltimore Research 

As time went on and I began to 
write' for HOBBIES and other publi- 
cations, I was never free from a de- 
sire to fathom the mystery and tell 
the romantic life story I was sure 


lurked behind the commonplace as- 
sumed name of “George Alexander,” 
but none of my occasional efforts to 
learn more about Baltimore’s native 
son were successful. For the purpose 
of this narrative, I shall disregard 
my earlier efforts and concentrate 
on attempts made in the past few 
years that eventually brought suc- 
cess.; 

In October, 1952, I wrote to the 
Reference Library of The Baltimore 
Sun, telling why I was interested in 
Clifford Wiley and asking if the 
newspaper “morgue” contained a 
death notice or any other informa- 
tion concerning him. More than two 
years later, I received the following 
letter, dated January 23, 1955, from 
the librarian, Weldon Wallace — a 
letter which came, ironically, after 
I had finally achieved my objective 
through another source but still with 
the Sun’s help: 

“Dear Mr. Wailsh: Tonight, among 
some other papers, I found your let- 
ter of December 16, 1952, which 

someway got misplaced. You made 
inquiry about a singer named George 
Alexander, also known as Clifford 
Wiley. In case you are still seeking 
information about this old timer, I 
am sorry to disappoint you, for I 
have been unable to find anything in 
the library of this paper — either in 
the clippings or in our books — 
about the gentleman. My apologies 
for the delay in answering.” 

Apparently I forgot that I had al- 
ready written to the Sun without re- 
ceiving a reply, for on August 4, 1954, 
I tried again, saying: “I believe Wiley 
to have died around 1910, and he 
presumably was in his forties. I be- 
lieve he was buried in Baltimore, but 
have no trustworthy information. He 
was well known on the concert stage 
in 1900 and for several years there- 
after. Since he was a notable, I im- 
agine your fU-es will contain some- 
thing about him and would very 
much appreciate either a typewritten 
copy or information as to what a 
photostat would cost.” This brought 
a brief reply from “M. B.” of the 
Information Bureau: “We regret we 
have no record on Clifford A. Wiley, 
known as 'George Alexander,’ in our 
files, and none of our sources have 
been able to help us. One of our 
sources suggested that you write! to 
the New York Public Library.” Alas! 
I had already tried the New York 
Public Library with no luck. 

Still thinking that since Wile^ was 
born in Baltimore he was likely to 
have been taken there for burial, I 
wrote to the Bureau of Vital Records 
of the Baltimore City Health Depart- 
ment and had a search made of the 
years 1908 through 1916 — the span 
during which I was reasonably cer- 
tain the singer must have died. The 
result was negative. There was no 
record of Wiley's death and buriail, 
for the good reason, as I learned 
later, that he neither died in nor 
was buried in Baltimore. 

Well, I thought, perhaps the Enoch 
Pratt Library would have something 
on its shelves dealing with Balti- 
more’s once famous resident. But a 
letter of inquiryl brought the follow- 
ing let-down from James K. Dickson, 


head of the Fine Arts Department: 

“Your letter . . . regarding a Clif- 
ford Wiley has passed about the 
various departments of this library, 
which might have information, in 
vain. I am sorry to report that we 
cannot help you.” 

Eager not to overlook anv possible 
sooirce of information, I tried the Has- 
kin' Information Service in Washing- 
ton. This effort also was without 
success, though it brought me an un- 
expected compliment which I had no 
reason to anticipate: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: We have done 
more than the usual amount of re- 
search on your inquiry . . . 

“Your articles in HOBBIES about 
former phonograph recording artists 
have always been of great interest. 

“Unfortunately)- in 1910 and earlier 
the record companies did not keep 
the biographical material that is a- 
vailable today for present-day sing- 
ers. You might write to RCA Victor 
or Columbia and ask if they have 
any information. . . It will be a 
pleasure to hear from you again.” 

I appreciated the friendly spirit of 
the reply, and if this article chances 
to be read by the lady who dictated 
the latter, I assure her that if the 
Haskim Service should receive any in- 
quiries it is unable to answer con- 
cerning pioneer recording artists I 
stand ready to help. 

IV Success At Last! 

Then I took what proved to be the 
most sensible step in the whole of 
my slen thing. I wrote a letter to the 
editor of the Baltimore Sun* asking 
any reader with information about 
Clifford Alexander Wiley, who made 
phonograph records under the name 
of George Alexander, to write to me. 
I thought it barely possible somebody 
might still be living and reading the 
Sun who had known, or at least 
known of, the elusive artist. 

I was right. On August 16, 1954 - 
just ten days before I moved from 
the house I had occupied in Vinton, 
Virginia, for the preceding eleven 
years, I received a letter from a 
gentleman to whom I owe an abject 
apology — Harry F. Klinefelter of 
19 Commerce Street, Baltimore. I 
shall beg Mr. Klinefelter’s pardon by 
mail, but I herewith also apologize 
in public. His letter brought me al- 
most as great a thrill as receiving 
the death certificate photostat, for it 
was the letter that made it possible 
to obtain the photostat and write this 
article. 

"I am writing this from bed where 
I have just read your letter inquiring 
about imy old friend, Clifford Alex- 
ander Wiley, who possessed just about 
one of the grandest natural baritone 
voices I have ever heard, and had he 
studied French, Italian and German 
they couldn’t have kept him out of 
grand opera, but he, like my very in- 
timate friend, James W. Clayton, who 
also had a magnificent baritone voice 
. . . wasn't a linguist. I was fortun- 
ate enough to appear in many con- 
certs with both Wiley and Clayton. 

"In 1904 I spent a week in Moun- 
tain Lake Park. Md. Wiley and I 
aippeared twice daily in the Chau- 
taqua, and I still at 78 am able to 
do my specialty, although I have long 
since stopped appearing in public. 
Nobody enjoys hearing an ugly woman 
sing, and I am too . . old to whistle 
in public. 
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"Actually, I began whistling before 
I was tnree years oiu ana ior many 
years appeared ,n concerts, l am not 
a bird imitator. 1 wnistle 'popular 
and classical music, otnerwise 1 could 
have not appeared with such singers 
as Wiiey and Clayton. 

"I once visited Cliff in New York. 

I was 24 at that tune (1904.) Cliff 
was about 30 or so. That would make 
him about 85 were he alive. He 
couldn't have been 50 when he died. 

I also have appeared with John 
Charles Thomas and many other great 
singers, and even now I appear in 
the musicals of the University Club of 
which 1 am a member, but am not a 
university man as I never got past 
the eighth grade. 

"A contemporary of Cliff's, a fine 
tenor singer who used to teach lo- 
cally said that Wiley had the greatest 
natural baritone voice he had ever 
heard. I can hear him now and I am 
sure I can remember most of the 
songs he sang in Mountain Lake Park. 
Two years ago I visited Mountain 
Lake. The Chautauqua has gone with 
the wind. A gas well occupies the 
site, but I am sure is not giving off 

as much gas as the Rev. Dr. , 

who ran the Chautauqua . , . 

“The vocal teacher who taught 
Wiley was Clifton Andrews, long 
since dead, whose wife survives him 
and who was quite a soprano with 
whom I have appeared. 

"I hope I have been able to furnish 
you with at least a part of what you 
desire. . . Just where is Vinton? I 
get down to Winchester occasionally 
and expect to be down that way in 
the fall. HARRY F. KLINEFEL- 
TER." 

In spite of being almost distracted, 
and with good reason, by the worry 
of my impending moving, I replied 
immediately to Mr. Klinefelter, ask- 
ing if he knew whether Clifford 
Wiley had any surviving relatives 
and where he died and was buried. 
He replied on August 19. I had 
mailed my letter to him in an insur- 
ance company envelope, and his open- 
ing sentence shows he took me to be 
an insurance man, like himself, in- 
stead of a radio-TV newsman and 
free-lance writer: 

"Dear Jim Walsh: So you are in 
the insurance business. Well, I’ll be 
damned 1 

“When I tell you how I found out 
the following you will think me a 
Pinkerton. We have represented the 
Employers’ Group for over 50 years. 
... In their office was a girl named 
Rowland. One day she told me her 
mother's maiden name was Wiley. 

I told her that I once knew a very 
great haritone singer named Clifford 
Alexander Wiley. ‘Why,’ she said, 
"he was my uncle — my mother's 
brother!’ For the life of me I couldn’t 
remember her name, but I remem- 
bered the name of her chum in the 
Employers’ office, a Miss Sheely, so 
1 called u;p her father, the agent of 
Moore and McCormick Steamship 
Lines, whom I know quite well, and 
he gave me the name of Mrs. W. A. 

N. Rowland, 3507 North Charles St., 
Baltimore, whom you can write, but 
she knows very little about Cliff, 
whose brother, Maurice Wiley, was 
quite successful in the lumber busi- 
ness. . . . Cliff was married. I vis- 
ited him and his wife at their apart- 
ment in New York. He did die in 
his forties, is buried somewhere on 
Long Island, but his sister doesn't 
know where. They had no children. 

"I hope this will be some help. X 
shall never forget the way Cliff sang 
Valentine’s song from ‘Faust.’ (he in- 
terpolated a high A), ‘The Publican’ 
and the Toreador Song from 'Car- 
men.* Then Mr. Klinefelter added a 
colorful nostscript; 

"T am sorry you can't whistle, but 
I can’t sing worth a damn, and, be- 
lieve it or not, I can't play a single 
musical instrument, and I can't read 
a note, but I know hundreds of songs 
and instrumental pieces to whistle In 


concerts. I am quite a musical freak. 
Excuse this penmanship. It's hard to 
write in bed with an electric light 
coming over my right shoulder. X 
should be left-handed,’ ” 

Now comes the regrettable part of 
my correspondence with the .candid 
and kindly Harry Klinefelter. When 
his second letter reached me I was 
in the throes of packing. The let- 
ter together with much other corres- 
pondence, was tossed into a box, be- 
came misplaced and- was found only 
a few days ago when I ransacked 
my new house for the material I 
needed .to write this long-delayed 
biographical sketch of George Alex- 
ander. Mr. Klinefelter must nave 
thought me ungrateful, to say the 
least, because . 1 didn't reply, i 
couldn’t remember his address. How- 
ever, I shall send him a copy of this 
article and 'have the issue of HOB- 
BIES containing the published ver- 
sion mailed to him, and perhaps that 
wilil make amends. I hope so. for 
had it not been for his thoughtful 
reply to my letter to the ; editor this 
article would still be in the dream- 
plan stage. 

VA Letters From Alexander's Niece 
Feeling myself on the way to suc- 
cess, I wrote to the >lady Mr. Kline- 
felter had mentioned. I told her of 
my long search for information 
about her uncle, Clifford Wiley, and 
also said that my WSLS news de- 
partment associate, Ed. Thomas, the 
station’s sports director, expected to 
be in Baltimore within a short time 
'and had offered to phone to her and 
take down all the information she 
could recall concerning her illustri- 
ous uncle. The letter which I received 
a few days later was dated August 
29, and signed Elizabeth Bowland 
Gillet (Mrs. Bowland Gillet). It was 
rather disappointing, for it revealed 
kittle I hadn’t already known: 

"My clear Mr. Walsh,” Mrs. Gillet 
wrote, “this is in reply to your let- 
ter of August 24th. . . . My mother, 
who , , , is quite ill at the moment, 
feels it should have an answer at 
once. 

"You suggested Mr. Thomas . . . 
would call mother, and while she 
would be very glad to receive him, 
she has no real information to give. 
Her illness is a respiratory infec- 
tion, and it is very difficult for her 
to talk, so the doctor has ordered 
complete rest and quiet. 

“In her telephone conversation with 
Mr. Klinefelter, she answered his 
questions as best she could. 'How- 
ever, mother was the youngest of 
seven children, while uncle Clifford 
was the eldest, and there were many 
years difference in their ages; in 
fact, the next in age to mother, un- 
cle Maurice, was a grown man when 
mother was still a little girl. Thus, 
as you can readily see. dates and oth- 
er pertinent data such as you might 
want for your biography have be- 
came considerably hazy. Further, un- 
cle Clifford died in New York City 
approximately 40-45 years ago. How- 
ever, she does remember, that he 
sang under the name of Clifford Alex- 
ander rather than ‘George Alexand*-. 
as your letter mentions. 

“Mother says that in addition to 
her many pleasant childhood mem- 
ories of her very talented brother, 
it Is nice to know- that he is remem- 
bered by others after so many years. 

“We are indeed sorry that we can- 
not help you further and hope you 
can appreciate the difficulty made 
by the many years difference in their 
ages.” 


This was a charming letter, but 
it was, as 1 1 have said, to some ex- 
tent disappointing, and it contained 
one piece of unintentional misinfor- 
mation — the statement that Clifford 
Wileyi used Clifford Alexander, rath- 
er than George Alexander, as his 
professional name. The memory of 
Wiley’s sister had played her false 
here, , as reference to any old Colum- 
bia catalog would show. Neverthe- 
less, there was one valuable piece of 
information — the statement that Clif- 
ford Wiley died in New York City. 
Having that knowledge, I was able to 
ask the Bureau] of Records and Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Health 
of the City of New York (to quote 
its round-about title in full) to send 
me a photostat of the death certifi- 
cate. And it was that photostat which 
I was so happy to receive on that 
February afternoon. 

VI What the Photostat Said 

Now that I had it, the photostat 
didn’t absolutely dazzle me with the 
variety and extent of its information, 
but it did give the date of Clifford 
Wiley’s birth and death, the cause 
of his death and some other per- 
tinent information — enough to make 
it possible for me to produce the ar- 
ticle I had long hoped to write. 

Applying a magnifying glass to the 
photograph of the death certificate 
(filled out in handwriting instead of 
the typewriting that is more com- 
mon nowadays) I found that Clifford 
Alexander Wiley died in his apart- 
ment at 2469 Broadway, New Yoi’k 
City, at the age' of 45 years, seven 
months amd 21 days. He was bom 
July 9, 1867. His birthplace^ is given 
as Baltimore and his profession as 
“vocal instructor.” His father was 
Alexander Wiley and his mother’s 
maiden name was Anne Wells. Both 
were born, like their son, in Balti- 
more. 

Wiley died March 2, 1918, and was 
buried March 5 in the New York- 
New Jersey cemetery. The undertak- 
er's name appears to be Frank Cal- 
yer, of 154 East 23rd Street. I make 
the doctor’s signature out, rightly or 
wrongly to be John Henry Wychett, 
Jr. He says he attended Wiley from 
February 21 to • March 2, 1918, and 
death occurred at 4:15 p.m. of the 
latter day. Complex medical terms 
are used to indicate that the singer 
died of chronic Brights disease and a 
heart condition, from which he had 
suffered for four years, with “gen- 
eral arterial sclerosis” (hardening of 
the arteries) as a secondary cause. 
From, this it appears safe) to deduce 
that Wiley became chronically ill 
about the time his records ceased to 
appear in Columbia supplements 
(roughly speaking, the period in 
which single-faced records began to 
be succeeded by double-faced), but 
that he seems to have been able to 
teach singing even though he was 
no longer (with one or two excep- 
tions to be mentioned later) making 
records. 

And now, with the statistical data 
out of the way, wej-may proceed to 
a consideration of Wiley’s record- 
ings. However, first I should like to 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Grace La Rue was one of the most 
popular stars of musical comedy from 
shortly after the turn of the centu- 
ry until the mid twenties. Her death 
on March 12 of this year at the age 
of seventy-five made me pause a mo- 
ment to review her career and 'her 
recordings. 

She was celebrated as being the 
first woman performer to earn $1500 
a week and her style was so distinct 
that she was a common subject for 
imitators. Grace La Rue had studied 
voice on the continent and she was 
well known on the concert stage as 
well as in vaudeville. In musical com- 
edy she starred in such productions 
as “The Tourists” (1906), “Ziegfeld 
Follies of 1907,” “Ziegfeld Follies of 
1908 ” “Madame Troubadour” 1910), 
“Betsy” (1911), “Hitchy Koo” with 
Raymond Hitchcock in 1917, “Dear 
Me” (1921), and the “Music Box Re- 
vue” of 1922. 

The only recording I know of by 
her is Columbia A904 which has two 
numbers by her: “Clap Hands” and 
“Has Anybody Here Seen Nancy?” 
This recording was released in 1910, 
and although neither of the songs 
seem to have become “hits”, she sang 
them well, and it is evident that 'her 
voice was well suited for acoustic re- 
cording. Her photograph was printed 
in the 1912 Columbia catalog, and it 
is mentioned that “Grace La Rue, one 
of America's foremost light opera 
comediennes, under exclusive Colum- 
bia contract, has sung some of her 
most successful numbers.” This re- 
cording seems to be quite rare to- 
day and it evidently had a rather 
small sale. It is probably because of 
this reason that no more discs were 
released by her. 

In the last year or two several col- 
lectors have written in to give addi- 
tional information in reference to 
some of the artists I have discussed 
in this column. I am always most 
happy to hear from my l’eaders and 
it seems particularly worthwhile to 
devote some space this month to these 
letters because of the additional in- 
fo rmati on that has come in to me 
concerning other recordings made by 
Elsie Jan is for HMV than those I 
mentioned in my July column. 

First. Alan H. Mueller wrote to 
me that he had in his collection a 
copy of the twelve-inch HMV record- 
ing of “I’ve Got Evevthing I Want 
But You” from the “Passing Show.” 
This disc is a duet made by Elsie 
Jan is and Basil Hall am. The number 
is 04116. After receiving this intor- 
matinn. I received a letter from Mar- 
vin Smissman of St. Louis who had 
consulted his extensive collection of 
catalogs and bad come up with the 
following. 

January, 1916 HMV catalog: 


By ALLEN G. DEBUS 


10-INCH RECORDINGS 
B+S5 Janis & Hallam - Keep Smiling/ 
Hallam - Balling the Jack 
B4S8 Janis & Hallam - Florrie Was a 
Flalpper/Janis - You’re Here and 
I'm Here 

B4S9 Janis - I Want a Dancing Man/ 
Janis - When We Tango to the 
Wearing of the Green 

12-INCH RECORDINGS 
C566 Janis & Hallam - Prudence/Janis - 
Same Old Song 

Co 60 Janis - Yip I Addy I Ay/George 
Grossmith - The Fortune Teller 
C597 Janis and Hallam - Piccadilly/De 
Groot and the Piccadilly Orch. - 
I’ve Got Everything I Want But 
You 

The October, 1917 catalog, besides 
the above recordings, lists the follow- 
ing twelve-inch solo records by Elsie 
Janis: 

03512 Along the Rocky Road to Dublin 
03526 I'm Not Prepared 
03516 When You're in Louisville 
03511 Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula 

Mr. Smissman also consulted the 
1922, 1924, and 1925 HMV catalogs. 
The last two had no Janis listings, 
but the 1922 catalog which I did 
not think had any of her records ac- 
tually lists two twelve-inch discs by 
her. 

D3S8 Smiles/Yaaka Hula Hickey Dula 
D435 Give Me the Moonlight (Two parts) 

Back in Mar oh, 1955, I discussed 
the records of George Jess el and Gus 
Van. Larry Kiner was quick to write 
me that I had left out some items by 
both artists. On George Jessel he of- 
fered the following information : 

Operaphone 21186 - Marcelle 
Pathe 22418 DolIs>/Marcelle 
COLUMBIA 

Unissued - You Know What I Mean 
(made on: 10-11-4919) 

Unissued - Give Me the Sultan's Harem 
(10-28-1919) 

Unissued - When They’re Old Enough to 
Know better (10-28-1919) 

Banner 2094 Professor Labermacher 
(2 (parts) 

2097 Toastmaster (2 parts) 

With. Gus Van, Larry was able to 
supply me with a list of solos he 
made for the American Record! Co., 
whose masters appeared on such la- 
bels as Oriole, Banner, Perfect, Melo- 
tone. etc. 

MATRIX 

10434 In a Cafe on the Road to Calais 
(2-19-1931) 

10543 I've Gotta Heavy (Levee Date With 
Mandy (4-7-1931) 

10544 Please Don't Cut Out My Sauer- 
kraut (4-7-1931) 

10-699 Roll On Mississippi, Roll On 
(6-15-1931) 

10700 When Yuba Plays the Rumba on 
the Tuba (6-15-1931) 

In regard fco the Jolson series which 
began in the April, 1955. issue of 
Hobbies, it should be mentioned that 
it seems almost positive now that the 
ctuoted Victor sales figures on the 
Jolson records are incorrect. A letter 
from Jim Walsh dated May 5, 1955 


gives some interesting data on Jol- 
son’s Brunswick releases: 

Looking through a scrapbook I 
came across a couple of Ai Jolson 
items that should interest you. One 
is a 1924 clipping from the Roanoke 
Times headed “Jazz Worth More 
Than Caruso’s Tones." A cut shows 
Jolson singing into a phonograph 
recording horn with Isham Jones, be- 
hind him, playing a saxophone, and 
the cut lines read: 

"Caruso's golden tones have turned 
into baser medal (metal) and Ai 
Jolson, jazz king, supplants the fa- 
mous tenor as the gold getter, for 
Jolson, shown here, making his 
first record has signed a contract 
with P. L. Deutsch, of the Bruns- 
wick Phonograph Company, which 
agrees to pay the blackface come- 
dian $30,000 a month for four years 
to -make phonograph records — a to- 
tal of $1,400,000. Playing the sax- 
ophone for Jolson is Isham Jones, 
jazz millionaire, who has made his 
million in the past five years with 
his saxophone and his syncopation 
compositions." 

If that contract was real and not a 
press agent’s imagination, Brunswick 
must soon have experienced a terrific 
headache whenever it thought of Jol- 
son, for partly, because of the gen- 
eral decline in record sales from ra- 
dio competition, he was a flop as a 
Brunswick singer and didn’t have a 
big selling record until "Sonny Boy” 
and "There's a Rainbow 'Round My 
Shoulder” were paired. His first 
Brunswick was “California, Here I 
Come” and “I’m Goin' South” (he had 
previously recorded the latter for Co- 
lumbia) and the “Melody Mart” de- 
partment of the Billboard remarked, 
after the record had been out a few 
months: “There are no songwriters 
on Broadway making more of a holler 
than the writers of “California” and 
“Goin’ South.” These two numbers 
were backed upon first Brunswick rec- 
ord made by AI Jolson. It was hoped 
that 200,000 would be sold. Accord- 
ing to the statements rendered the 
writers, 85,000 was all.” 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 33) 

mention the sixteenth annual catalog 
of the Hem*y Wolfsohn Musical Bur- 
eau of 131 East 17th Street, New 
York, which has recently come into 
my possession. Covering the seasons 
of 1901 and 1902, it lists Clifford A. 
Wiley as one of thei 'baritones under 
Wolfsohn management — an indication 
that at about the time he began to 
make records he was already well 
established in his career. Other Wo:lf- 
gohn artists who made records and 
whose names will be familiar to 
some, if not all, collectors, are: 

Soprano — Mrs. Hissem Be Moss 
(Mary Hissem Be Moss) ; ; tenors — 
Evan Williams, John Young and Elli- 
son Van Hoose; baritones — Gwilym 
Miles (who did ©/ little duet singing 
for Columbia with Henry Burr); Al- 
bert Jampolski (spelled Ianpolski in 
the catalog) ; 'cellists — Leo Schultz 
and Hans Kronold; ’accompanist — 
Bruno Huhn; and one ensemble — the 
Kneisel Quartet. Some of the others 
mav have recorded, possibly under 
different names, but their catalog 
identifications don’t click with me. 

(to be continued) 
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George Alexander 

( CLIFFORD ALEXANDER WILEY) 

(Continued from the September issue) 

By JIM WALSH 


shop in New York Oity. To this day 
I have never seen any others or 
found them listed in print. 

Who was Atwood Twitchell? That 
I have wondered over and over. Many 
years ago I wrote to my faithful, 
already mentioned friend. Frank Do- 
rian*, and asked- him 'if he knew of such 
a singer in the early 1900’s. Mr, Dori- 
an replied he had never heard of 
any baritone named Twitchell, and 
had referred my question to his Co- 
lumbia associate, J. 0, Prescott, whose 
brother, F, M. Prescott, had been in- 
strumental in founding the Zorno- 
phone business. "If anybody now liv- 
ing would know about Atwood Twit- 
cfhell, "Mr. Dorian wrote, "Mr. 'Pres- 
cott should. But he says he never 
heard of anyone with that name” 

Other inquiries proved equally fruit- 
less and I decided "Atwood Twit- 
chell” must have been an assumed 
name for one of the established re- 
cording baritones. 

But which? For a time I leaned 


YII Was Alexander "Atwood 
Twitchell”? 

Having told the little that is known 
about George Alexander’s family his- 
tory, his life and death, let us pro- 
ceed to a consideration of his rec- 
ords. First, though, I must mention 
a "wild surmise” that has struck me 
since the earlier pages of this sketch 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor to 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
P. O. Box 355 

Hanover, Massachusetts 

christohas tunes for the is%" reotna music 

BOX at $5.00 each. No. 1028— SUU Night. Holy 
Night (Christmas Song); No. 10211 — O Sauctlsslma 
(Christmas Song) ; No. 1162 — Adeste Pldctes (Hymn) 
No. 1423—0 Tanncbaiuii (known In German as 
"0 Christmas Tree'*); No. 3026 — Come Hither 
Yo Children; No. 3028—’ White Christmas; No. 3029 
— Jingle Bells; No. 3030 — The First Noel; No. 
30n — Hark! Tho Herald Angels Sing; #3032— -Santa 
Claus Is Coming To Town. 

Include sufficient postage for mailing. 

We manufacture 200 other tunes for the U>W Regina. 

A tune list will bo furnished on. request. 

FOR SALE: Many fine diso type music boxes 
ranging in size Trom 8" diameter discs to 27" 
diameter discs. Also have a largo assortment of 
Swiss Music Boxes from one and two tune mu- 
sical numbers to large table musio boxes with 
extra cylinders playing as many as 60 Umes. 
We also have a catalog on now musio boxes wo 
manufacture and now musio boxes imported from 
oil over tho world. Catalogs furnished on request. 
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“F. R. P.” 

Famous Records of The Past 
2060 1st Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Jack L. Caidin 

Re- Issues and re-recordings of rare and unu- 
sual phonograph records. Operatic, Theatrical. 
Political. Instrumental. The finest In quality 
and true reproduction. Ten Inch long plAyln# 
records $3.98 each. Tax and postage prepaid. 

SEND FOR FREE BULLETINS I 
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were written in the first few days 
of September, 1955. 

For virtually ever since I can re- 
member, my parent’s record collec- 
tion included a badly cracked! mine- 
inch single-faced Zon-o^phcxne of a 
sentimental ballad, "Jennie Lee,” sung 
by “Mr. Atwood Twitchell.” The diisc 
has the black center with white let- 
tering that characterized all] Zomo- 
phones until paper labels were sub- 
stituted in 1903 — (presumably as a re- 
sult of Victor’s acquiring the old 
Universal Talking Machine Company, 
which had begun making Zon-o-phone 
records in 1901. (See Roland Gelatt’s 
fascinating’ new book, "The History 
of the Phonograph,” for a lucid expla- 
nation of the interlocking of the Ber- 
liner, Victor and Zon-o-phone con- 
cerns). Although the record has such 
a wide crack that only a few words 
can be understood when at is played, 
I have never thrown it away, largely 
because I have been bemused 1 by the 
mystery surrounding Atwood Twit- 
ch el). "Jenny Lee,” which was written 
by Arthur J. Lamb and Hairy Von 
Tiber and published by Shapiro, Berr^ 
stei n . Von Tiber and Comp any in 
1902, remained the only record I had 
ever seen by Twitchell until I came 
across Zon-o-phone No. 933, "The Ho- 
ly ’City,” 15 years ago while rum- 
maging through Jack Cai din’s record 


Hundreds of Sousa, Arthur Pryor, Conway, Gold- 
man, U. S. Martno and. other bands on marches 
and descriptive selections. Eddlo Duchln, Cannon 
Cnvailero who does piano playing in Ihd DuchJn 
Story, Gene Austin. Vomon Dalhart and other 
records i Many records pertaining to Chas. Llnd- 
borg. Send for lists. 

AL McREA, Sr. 

Box 182 Westville, N. J. 
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strongly towiard the English singer, 
Alan Turner, who spent .much time in 
American recording studios. Singers 
of the acoustic era were fond of us- 
ing noms de disquH whose sound or 
initials resembled their real names 
(as witness Elsie Baker calling her- 
self Edna Brown and Gladys Rice 
reversing her initials and becoming 
Rachel Grant), and it probably was 
more than a coincidence, I thought, 
that Alan Turner and Atwood Twit- 
chell had the same initial letters. 
Fred Hager, who “wias in charge of 
Zon-o-phone’s early recording activ- 
ities, told me he believed Turner sang 
for the company and did some am 
pouncing, although John Kaiser was 
the chief announcer. I thought I de- 
tected' traces of Turner’s characteris- 
tic intonations and accent in Twit- 
chell’s singing, as best I could judge 
by one badly cracked and one seri- 
ously worn record. I still (haven’t 
given Alan Turner up as a possibil- 
ity, but as best I can learn Turner 
did no American recording until 1906. 
That wouJld leave him out as the 1902 
Twitchell. 

More recently I have toyed with 
the idea that the late Emilio de Go- 
gorza might be responsible for the 
Twitchell recordings. After all, Emi- 
lio wasn’t above singing “The Holy 
City” and .probably wouldn’t have 
caviled, either, at "Jennie Lee.” He 
made Victor and Zon-o-phone rec- 
ords under such names as Carlos 
Francisco. Herbert Goddard, M. Fer- 
nand and Ed. Franklin— so why not 
Atwood Twitchell? By shifting the 
speed of "The Holy l Gity” to what I 
hoped was the right number of revo- 
lutions. I thought I detected a resem- 
blance to dc Gogorza’s voice. Again, 
that still isn’t impossible. 

But while writing this article, the 



FOR SALE 

OUTSTANDING MUSICAL COLLECTORS ITEM 

MILLS DOUBLE VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 

S This machine Is considered tho Queen of all automatic musical machine collectors. In A#1 
j Mint condition. Mahogany case, bovel glass. 5 rolls music. 30 selections. New roll available on 
Z order Frico F. O. B. Dallas, $2500.00 

Also CALLIOPES NEW USED RESTORED PARTS WHISTLES 
Seeburg Bar Room Automatic Plano with rolls $850. 

ROY C. LEE 934 N. Lancaster Dallas 3, Texas 
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thought seemed to come out of no- 
where: Wasn't George Alexander ftlhe 
most Jikelv candidate for the Twit- 
chel'l title? — always assuming* there 
really was not, as there may have 
been, a singer by that name. The 
Twitch ell records appear to have been 
issued shortly before the Alexander 
name appeared in the Zon-onphone 
catalog, and it may be that Clifford 
Wiley at first for purposes of dis- 
guise chose to call himself Atwood 
Twitchell before becoming the bet- 
ter known' George Alexander. Twiit- 
chelPs name doesn’t appear in the old- 
est Zon-o-phone catalog I have — the 
date is June, 1905 — and “Jenny Lee,” 
which apparently didn't sell, has been 
expunged. But there is a record of 
“The Holy City,” sung by George 
Alexander! Either in 1903 or 1904, 
the Zomo-phone seven and nine-inch 
records were renumbered apparently 
so that the new 10-inch series could 
begin with No. 1), and the smaller 
records were shifted to the 5,000 
group. Perhaps those remained in the 
catalog were remade by the Victor 
process and* there was later some al- 
tering of speeds, but a great many 
stayed in the active list under new 
numbers until the seven and nine- 
inch discs were discontinued a year 
or so later. What more natural than 
for the company to have transferred 
“TwitchelPs” recording of the pop- 
ular Stephen Adams composition to 
the new 5.000 series and catalogued it 
under Wiley’s new assumed name of 
Alexander? 

One thing is obvious. The Alexan- 
der records didn’t begin to -appear 
until after the older numbers had 
been given up for the new. In trans- 
ferring the numbering system, rec- 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
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PIPE ORGAN AND PIANO PLAYER, 
takes standard 8S note rolls, separate 
cabinet with blower and pump. Two key- 
boards and bass pedals. Excellent condi- 
tion. — G. T. Merriken, Briggs Chaney Rd. 
Rt. 2, Silver Spring, Maryland. ja3$25 


WURLITZER BAND ORGAN Double 
tracker Caliola, 4 ranks of pipes with 
brass trumpet. Complete with Orgablo 
and pneumatic (pump. Takes bass and 
snare drum. — G. T. Merriken, Briggs 
Chaney Rd., Rt. 2, Silver Spring, Mary- 
land. ja3065 
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770 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C. 


Imports from 6 
European countries 
MECHANICAL 
SINGING BIRDS 
IN CAGES AND 
FINE BOXES. 
WHISTLING 
CARVED 
FIGURES. 
ANIMATED 
MUSIC BOXES, 
old and new. 
AUTOMATONS. 

CHILDREN’S 
MUSIC BOXES. 
MUSICAL AND 
REVOLVING 
XMAS ANGELS, 
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WANTS TO BUY 

Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1915); back copies 
of phonograph publications and all sorts 
of reference material dealing with the his- 
tory and development of sound recording 
that will provide background information for 
Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
Please do not send me lists of records for 
sale. I am not interested in buying phono- 
graphs and records by mail and do not 
want “The Victor Book of the Opera.” Do 
not submit material without being instructed 
by me. I will not pay for or return un- 
solicited items. If I do not reply I already 
have the material you offer. I am not a 
dealer and have nothing to sell. Address: 

JIM WALSH 

Box 476 Vinton, Va. 
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? WE BUY SELL OR TRADE 
COIN OPERATED 
ELECTRIC PIANOS— 
MILLS VIOLIN 
MACHINES 
ROLLS FOR 
MECHANICAL PIANOS 

The World’s Largiest 

INDIAN TRADING POST 
Sikeston, Missouri 

Box 542 Phone 1347 

Stop & See Us If You're Passing 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL' LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single- faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single-faced, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPH ONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS ( such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G. & T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIAVTE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

60 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 




ANTIQUE MUSIC BOXES 

LARGEST ASSORTMENT of all »izes 
and types for sale. EVERY mechan-* 
ism completely overhauled and 
GUARANTEED. Send for frae Itot®. 

EXPERT REPAIRING 
of all music boxes - original factory 
methods and materials. SATISFAC- 
TION GUARANTEED. No charge for 
Estimates & Appraisals. 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
139 4th Ave. Pelham, N. Y. 

Pelham 8-1506 

(Originally established In Switzerland 
In 1825.) 

tfo 
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1 MUSIC BOXES I 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 3 
□ gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
| SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are | 
§ money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 
| Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. | 
e Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item |= 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need § 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition . 1 

= Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. i 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 

= de 5 
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BRASS TUNING ARM FOR MILLS VIOLANO 

$10.00 EACH 

FOR SALE: Mills Violanos and other types coin-operated musical instruments. 
ALSO, WANTED: All types of this equipment and rolls for same. 

WALBOX DISTRIBUTING CO. 

3909 Main St. — Dallas, Texas — Tel. Victor 1671 

Jly75c 
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ord-s already in the catalog were 
grouped in blocks. Band selections 
were numbered from 5000 to 5119; 
orchestra, 5120 to 5213; duets by Col- 
lins and* Harlan from 5440 to 5452, 
etc. But after a group of Dan Quinn 
records (5574 to 5578), the discs re- 
ceive numbers regardless of the clas- 
sification into which they fall. Alexan- 
der’s first, 5589, is “Believe.” His 
name should appear only on Zon-o- 
phones with the paper label and the 
trumpets and harp trademark. Those 
of Twitchell, on the other hand, will 
be met with solely on the black-and- 
wfhtite etched type. Hence, it appeal's 
reasonable that the mysterious “Alex- 
ander” was the successor to the even 
more mysterious “Twitchell.” 

De Gogorza doesn’t appear in the 
1905 Zono catalog. The only other 
baritones engaged by the company 
whose repertoires were like Twit- 
chell’s were J. J. Fisher, James F. 
Harrison, John W. Myers and Frank 
C. Stanley, and Twitchell's tone pro- 
duction methods could never have been 
mistaken for those of Stanley, My- 
ers or Harrison. I know too little of 
Fisher to deliver a positive pronounce- 
ment, but a 1904 Columbia Record 
seems to dispose of him as a possibil- 
ity. It says that he had just returned 
to record making after several years 
spent in other business, and was 
"singing better than ever.” Presum- 
ably, then, he wasn’t recording in the 
Twitchell era of 1901-02. Until there 
is evidence to the contrary — and I 
shall welcome Atwood Twitchell infor- 
mation of any kind from any source — 
I shall please myself with the pos- 
sibility that Twitchell was merely a 
try-out for the Baltimore baritone who 
became internationally noted as 
“George Alexander,” even though al- 
most none of his admirers knew who 
he actually was. 

After typing the foregoing, I got 
out a magnifying glass and submitted! 
to a searching scrutiny the only two 
nine-inch Zon-o-phone records with 
paper labels wihiich I have by Alex- 
ander. And I found something that 
strengthens my belief he began his 
recording career as Twitchell. As al- 
ready mentioned, the label number 
of “Jenny Lee” is 1123. Well, the 
number, of Alexander’s “Home, Sweet 
Home” under the new system is 5680, 
but the original number, 1192, is 
etched into the smooth materia] sur- 
rounding the label. That makes it ob- 
vious Alexander was singing for Zon- 
o-phone shortly after Twitchell’s of- 
ferings appeared. Alexander’s version 
of “Always in the Way,” a 'Charles 
K. Harris “child ballad” issued in 
1903, has a label number of 5798, 
but the original recording munber is 
2216. 

If anyone has a nine-inch Zon-o- 
phone record of “The Holy City,” (No. 
5757), sung by Alexander, and finds 
the original “Twitchell number,” 933, 
scratched into the inner rim. that 
should just about make the Alexan- 
der-T witch el 1- Clifford AYiley identifi- 
cation complete. Now let’s turn to a 
consideration of George Alexander’s 
records. 

VIII Records by Clifford Wiley 

As far as careful checking has re- 
vealed, the assumed name of George 
Alexander didn’t appear in any Amer- 


ican record list before 1902. Some of 
the songs he recorded were written 
at an earlier period. Dr. Alfred Ro- 
byn’s “Answer,” for instance, goes 
back to 1885, and the Alexander list 
was largely composed of “standard” 
numbers of even greater antiquity, 
but none of the so-called “popular” 
selections he recorded became known 
before 1902 or some time in 1901. 
Alexander’s name as missing from 
the 1901 and 1902 Victor catalogs. 
Columbia didn’t begin to make discs 
until 1902, when it bought the busi- 
ness of the Globe Record Company 
and issued several 'hundred Globe re- 
cordings, identified in tJheir new guise 
as “Climax Records, made by the G. 
R. -Co. for the Columbia Phonograph 
Co.” Zon-o^phone was a struggling 
beginner in 1901 and soon got onto 
financial difficulties that suspended 
its operations for several months. 
Alexander doesn’t show up in its lists 
with any songs, other than “stand- 
ard” numbers, published before 1902. 
Apparently he began making Zon-o- 
phone and Columbia records at about 
the same lime, for identical titles 
frequently appear in the lists ‘I am 
appending at the end of this sketch. 

Incidentally, included in the hst 
are three discs I doubt are by Alex- 
ander, although he made Columbia 
cylinders of the same selections. Ques- 
tion that he was recording early 
enough to sing* Nos. 10, 302 and 657, 
which probably were pressed from 
original Globe Record masters. How- 
ever, since the Columbia cylinder cat- 
alog does contain titles of those num- 
bers by Alexander, I’m giving him the 
benefit of the doubt and' placing (?) 
after the disc numbers. I have already 
explained that until Columbia began 
making double-faced records, the cata- 
log didn’t give names of singers but 
only identified their voice quality. 

The first 'Columbia disc definitely 
identified as by Alexander is 1098, 
“Three Roses Red.” The number clear- 
ly indicates a 1902 record, since one 
of the earliest duets by Collins and 
Harlan, who began their recording 
association that year, is 1141, “Clos^ 
ing Time in a Country Grocery.” 
“Three Roses Red” is followed by 1099. 
“Entreaty” and 1100, “The Rosary.” 
Already the type of song by which 
“George Alexander” was to be typed 
has been established Columbia was 
using him for good “safe,” conserva- 
tive numbers that didn’t display the 
extreme range and power of his voice. 
And, like his great tenor contem- 
porary, Henry Burr, who also began 
in 1902, he was to be called on fre- 
quently for recordings of hymns. It 
may be said he was Columbia’s “bari- 
tone gospel singer,” just as Burr was 
the “sacred tenor,” and Harry An- 
thony and James F. Harrison were 
the “gospel duo.” 

Alexander, however, is shown sing- 
ing occasional comic opera numbers, 
such as “The Toreador” and “The 
Coo Song,” the latter from Ross and 
Monck ton’s “Country Girl.” Occasion- 
ally he was allowed to tackle some- 
thing more difficult, including the 
Drinking Song from “Martha” (which 
he sang on a cylinder though I doubt 
bis making the disc) and “The Publi- 
can” fondly recalled by his old friend 
and associate, Mr. Klinefelter. Note 
that be sang, among others, “An- 


swer,” “The Coo Song,” “A Dream of 
Paradise,” “The Drinking Song from 
'Martha,’ ” and “The Toreador Song” 
for both ’Columbia and Zon-o-phone. In 
fact, there are two “Toreador Songs” 
in the Zono list. They aren’t differen- 
tiated, but probably one is from “Car- 
men” and the other from Francis Wil- 
son’s comic opera, “The Toreador.” 

I have a personal interest in two 
of Alexander’s Columbia records. His 
rendition of “My Old Kentucky 
Home,” with a spoken announcement, 
is one of the first discs I can remem- 
ber hearing. And wben I heard the 
cylinder of “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” it 
seemed to me the announcer (who 
may or may not have been Alexan- 
der himself) started! to announce it 
as an Edison record, but after say- 
ing “Edi— ” changed to Columbia. As 
far as I know, however, Alexander 
never sang for Edison. When I men- 
tioned the apparent announcing “goof” 
'to Frank Dorian, he replied he 
couldn’t see how the experts who test- 
ed Columbia records before they went 
into market could have overlooked a 
stumbling announcement that began 
as “Edison” and ended as “Colum- 
bia,” and indicated has belief I was 
mistaken. “But,” the genial old gen- 
tleman humorously added, “plenty of 
funny things happened in the record 
business in those old days” (For the 
sake of preserving a historical fact, 
it may be worth mentioning here that 
Mr. Dorian’s wife, Mrs. Mary Dorian, 
was the first person hired by the pio- 
neer Columbia Company when it 
opened its offices in AVashington in 
1889. S!he may still be living. She 
was, half a dozen years ago). 

IX The Baltimore Baritone's 
Victor Records 

George Alexander made only a few 
Victor records, although of course Zon- 
o-phone was owned and .its output 
anonymously controlled by Victor 
from 1903 until the name was aban- 
doned some ten years later. The bari- 
tone’s first Victors came out in the 
September, 1903, bulletin, with this 
comment: “Mr. Alexander is a well 
laiown concert singer and robust 
baritone who sings with intelligence 
and taste.” His first two Victors 
were 2414, “Thy Beaming Eyes” 
(MacDowell) and 2415 “Under the 
Rose” (Hawley), which he had al- 
ready sung for Zono and Columbia. 
During the next few months he made 
six others, but they apparently lacked 
the popularity of his -Columbia and 
Zonophone offerings. 

Only two — “Danny Deever” and 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought” — 
survived into the 1906 catalog. All 
were gone by 1908, with none moving 
on into the double-faced era. What 
happened to the masters is a mystery. 
A mimeographed Victor list issued 
more than 20 years ago, listing the 
single-faced Black Label recordings 
of which the masters were still safe 
in the vaults, includes only one by 
Alexander — “The Toreador Song” — 

from the comic opera, not “Carmen.” 

X More About the Columbias 

But if Alexander’s Victor experi- 
ence was a failure, he was a bril- 
liant success with Columbia. I have 
files of The Columbia Record from the 
beginning of 1904 through April, 1907, 
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and they are full of praise for the 
popular* baritone. Here are a few typ- 
ical excerpts: 

June, 1905 — George Alexander's sa- 
cred songs have placed him in the 
front rank of religious singers for the 
graphophone . . . This month he is 
heard in Gounod's beautiful compo- 
sition, “Nazareth." 

November, 1905 — Mr. George Alex- 
ander is a baritone of great reputa- 
tion . . . His particularly powerful 
voice is well known to Columbia pa- 
trons. 

December, 1905 — A song famed the 
world over . . . “Oh, Holy Night" . . 
is sung ... by Mr. George Alexander, 
and tne exquisite treatment of the 
theme so beautifully expressed is 
characteristic of Mr Alexander's work 
. . . This conscientious artist also 
renders our national air, “The Star 
Spangled Banner'* . . . We esteem Mr. 
Alexander's records as among the 
choicest in our catalog. 

January, 1906 — John Howard Pay- 
ne’s “Home, Sweet Home” ... is 
sung by Mr. George Alexander. (His) 
careful and brilliant work is the ideal 
of vocal excellence for the grapho- 
phone . . . The sentiment is given 
with peculiar tenderness. 

April, 1906 — Mr. George Alexander’s 
rich baritone voice is universally ap- 
preciated 

July, 1906 — Mr. George Alexander, 
the great baritone, appeal's this month 
in three splendid records. 

October, 1906 — One of the most pop- 
ular baritones of today is Mr. George 
Alexander. (The November issue men- 
tioned Alexander’s “noble baritone.’ 1 ) 

January, 1907— “Jn the Gloaming” 
... by one of the most captivating 
baritones on record, George Alexan- 
der. 

Yet, in spite of this praise The 
Record never devoted any space to 
telling something of Alexander’s life 
and personality as it had dene about 
Herury Burr. Vess Ossman, Bob Rob- 
erts, J. J. Fisher and others. No pho- 
tograph of the 'baritone appeared un- 
til the April, 1907 issue. The inference 
is irresistible that the concert si ng- 
er, Wiley, although not averse to re- 
ceiving additional income as a record- 
ing artist preferred to conceal, as far 
as possible, his identity with “George 
Alexander.” 

Meanwhile, the sands of his record- 
ing career were about to run out. 
There is an unfortunate gap in my 
Columbia supplements between the 
August, 1907 issue, in which Alex- 
ander is represented by two records, 
and the first catalog of double-faced 
discs, issued early in 1909. Somewhere 
in that period, owing no doubt to 
the illness that was creeping upon 
him, Clifford Alexander Wiitley ceased 
to make 'Columbia records. His Zon-o- 
phone career had already closed with 
the issuance of a few tern inch single- 
faced discs in 1906. All the double- 
faced Columbias, which remained a 
prominent part of the catalog fox 
years and 1 a few of which were re- 
tained _ after the advent of electric 
recording, were taken from previously 
listed single-faced offerings. As time 
went on, George Alexander became 
more and more a man of mystery and 
few of the Columbia patrons who 
bought his records consistently year 
after year knew the mellow- voiced 
(baritone had diied, after a lingering 
illness in 1913, 

XI The Summing Up 

As 1 prepare to sum up and con- 
clude this survey of Clifford Alexan- 
der Wiley’s recording career, sev- 


eral random thoughts occur. 

First Wiley (or Alexander) was 
what I call, in no derogatory sense, 
a “lone wolf”. That is, Ihe worked on 
records with no one beside himself. 
He never took part in duets, though 
he and) Henry Burr probably would 
have made a fine pair, and he did 
not sing in quartets. I can’t even re- 
call bis ever being assisted by a chor- 
us. Aside from one dubious instance, 
to be mentioned a bit later, I can 
think of no example of his being asso- 
ciated in record making with anyone 
else. That, no doubt, is the chief rea- 
son why his contemporaries who sur- 
vived him seemed to know nothing 
about him. 

Because of the blank spaces in my 
Columbia files between August, 1907, 
and early 1909, I do not represent the 
list of Alexander cylinders and discs 
which follows this article to be abso- 
lutely complete, but it is very nearly 
so. As an indication of the relative 
popularity of his double-faced; rec- 
ords, I have broken them down into 
classes. One shows records which -ap- 
peared in the first double-faced com- 
pilation in 1909, but which, because 
of declining sales, had been discom 
tinued by 1912. (In a few instances 
they had been re-coupled with more 
appropri ate com p an ion s and given 
new numbers) . Then -there tis a group 
which, because of stiLl dwindling 
sales, couldh’t make the grade in- 
1913. After that come the staunch 
sellers that survived into 1913. 

Carrying this breakdown further, 
we find that in 1929, four years after 
the introduction of electric recording, 
time had taken its toll and only one 
Alexander record was left, A236, 
“Abide With Me.” By 1933, when -Co- 
lumbia issued its pitifully thin cata- 
log of Royal Blue records, even that 
was gone. Thus, no George Alexan- 
der record has been offered for gen- 
eral sale, aside from those obtainable 
from dealers in second-hand stocks, 
for more than 20 years. 

'Going down the list of double-faced 
couplings, I am amused by some of 
the wildly inappropriate matings Co- 
lumbia saw fit to give Alexander’s 
performances. What was the idea of 
coupling his sonorous rendition of Vic- 
tor Herbert’s “I Want What I Want 
When I Want It” with Arthur Col- 
lins’ “Parson and the Turkey”? The 
tw 0 songs were on entirely different 
planes. A champion bit of perhaps 
unconscious comedy may be detected 
in the teaming of Alexander’s “Let 
Me Like a Soldier Raid” with Lew 
Dockstad'er’s famous rendition of “Ev- 
erybody Works But Father.” “Love 
Abiding” doesn’t seem to go well with 
“I Just Can’t Make My Eyes Be- 
have,” by Ada Jones; “Bendemeer’s 
Stream” is not a natural companion 
of an obscure popular song, “Make 
Believe”; “Home, Sweet Home” is 
grotesquely unsuited to mating with 
“Reuben and Cynthia”; and “The Mirv- 
strel Boy” has nothing in common 
with “Down on the Brandywine.” 

Most of the couplings that sur- 
vived to 1913 and later are suitable 
enough, but “America” doesn’t go 
very well with Henry Burris “Sweet- 
est Girl in Dixie” (the latter was re- 
made dn 1917 and coupled with Burr 
singing “Little Alabama Coon”) ; 
“Dearie” has no business being on the 


other side of “The Rambler Min- 
strels” and “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” could have had a more suitable 
companion than “In the Valley of Ken- 
tucky.” Why, indeed, weren’t “Amer- 
ica” and “The Star Spangled Banner” 
coupled unless the idea was to make 
a customer buy two records if he want- 
ed both of the two great American 
patriotic airs? 

But the most amazing piece of gro- 
tesquerie in the lot is one of the rec- 
ords that couldn’t make it to 1912: 
No. A444, which put into partnership 
“Killamey” with “The May Song,” 
sung (in Greek) by the Royal Greek 
Quartet. In the entire history of the 
phonograph business iis there a more 
side-splitting piece of mismating? 
Critics who give some of the Eddson 
Diamond Discs top honors for inap- 
propriate couplings should first ex- 
amine George Alexander’s double- 
faced Columbia list before awarding 
the championship! 

Although he made phonograph ‘his- 
tory, “George Alexander’s” active 
recording career covered only five 
years. And there is a sad indication 
in the double-faced list that Columbia 
felt there would be no new Alexander 
record®. Jn an apparent effort to 
space his recordings as far as pos- 
sible, each was coupled with a selec- 
tion by some other singer or singers. 
I haven’t found any double-faced rec- 
ord of which both sides were -sung by 
Alexjander. Apparently none of has 
Z on -o -.phone records was taken into 
the double-faced Zono last. Few would 
have been suitable, since most were 
in the seven or nine-inch size. 

XII In; Conclusion 

I have just come across a letter, 
dated February 9, 1955, from the vet- 
eran Merrill, Wisconsin, Edison deal- 
er, Clarence A. Ferguson. He re- 
mind's me that, seemingly several 
years after ill health compelled him 
to quit singing for Columbia, Alex- 
ander made one four-minute cylinder 
for the U. S. Everlasting Company. 
The number was 1254. and the title, 
“Lorna,” a song which he had pre- 
viously recorded several year's before. 

Mr. Ferguson also told me some- 
thing I didn’t know, that Alexander 
made one or more cylinders for a 
Jewish firm in New York (She didn’t 
remember the firm’s exact name) , 
“who hired singers in the summer 
when all the theaters were closed. 
They sold the masters .to Columbia 
and Lambert. They just gave the 
name of the song, but not any name 
of the record company. He made one 
for them that I am sure of — “Riding 
on the New Electric Car” — but never 
gave his name, just the name of -the 
song.” 

•So says Clarence Ferguson. Since 
I know nothing of the activities of 
the firm he mentioned, I have not 
been able to include any George Alex- 
ander records it issued in my list. 

I said there was one possible ex- 
ample of the baritone’s having worked 
with another artist. In the Tallcmg 
Machine World for November 15, 
1910, is a list of new vertical-cut rec- 
ord's, played with a sapphire and is- 
sued by the Sonora Company. I’ve 
never seen any of these discs, but 
they probably were made for Sonora 
during a few months by the Phono- 
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'Cut Record Company, which the vet- 
eran Fred Hager was operating in 
Boston for & Massachusetts million- 
aire. One coupled two "Uncle Josh” 
specialties. The "B” side was "Uncle 
Josh and the Sailor,” by our familiar 
friend, Cal Stewart. The "A” side 
is listed as "Uncle Joseph at the Den- 
tist’s,” by "Stewart and Alexander.” 
Clifford Alexander Wiley during his 
entire (phonograph career never had 
done spoken comedy work, but it’s 
possible that an this instance, Stew- 
art asked fhim, because of (his deep 
voice, to take the part of the dentist 
who mistakenly pulled a tooth "Uncle 
Josh” would have preferred to keep. 

And so, on that puzzling and rather 
depressing fade-out, we have reached 
the end of the story of Clifford Wi- 
ley, who probably had no idea, he 
lay dypng more than 40 years ago, 
that the events of his life would 
some day provide mental stimulation 
for record collectors and cause one 
of them at least to go to a great 
deal of work and worry in trying to 
trace the details of his, by this time, 
obscure career. However, in spite of 
my regret that the Maryland singer 
had to be ill for years and died when 
he should have had a long and pros- 
perous career ahead of him, I am 
glad I have been able to learn enough 
about him to share what I have 
learned with the readers of HOB- 
BIES. Now, perhaps I shall be able, 
one of these days, to do appropriate 
justice to other elusive biographical 
subjects such as Corinne Morgan, 
Charles D’Almaine and John J. Kim- 
mel. . . . 

And just one reminder in closing: 
If you know ANYTHING about At- 
wood Twitchell — whether he was, or 
was not, "George Alexander,” I’d like 
to hear from you! 

THE GEORGE ALEXANDER 
DISCOGRAPHY SINGLE- FACED 
COLUMBIA RECORDS (1902-1907) 
(Note — All these Alexander records, up 
to and including 1585, "Mighty Lak* a 
Rose,” were made in both 7-inch and 10- 
Inch size. The last Columbia record sup- 
plement containing 7-inch records was 
dated January, 1904. From that time all 
records were 10 -inch or 12 -inch. It is 
doubtful that Alexander made records 
No. 10, 3-02 and 657, which are listed 

here because he made Columbia cylin- 
ders of the same titles. However, Col- 
umbia frequently re-made old recordings, 
and it is possible Alexander sang these 
numbers after they had been originally 
recorded by someone else. Columbia did 
not issue any domestic records in the 
2.000 series, which accounts for the jump 
from 1S99 to 3048.) 

10 (?) Drinking Song from "Martha" 

302 (?) A Dream 
657 (?) The Palms 

1098 Three Roses Red 

1099 Entreaty — A Love Song 

1100 The Rosary 

1134 The Toreador — from Francis Wil- 
son’s comic opera of the same name 
1143 Coo Song — from "The Country Girl” 
1585 Mighty Lak* a Rose 
1670 Love's Sorrow 
1^71 Happy Days 

1708 If I But Knew 

1709 Answer 

1837 A Dream of Paradise 

1838 Afterwards 

1S73 The Publican (Composer: Beard- 
sley Van de Water) 

1874 Because 

1898 Oh Lord, Be Thou My Light 

1899 Lorna 

3048 Nothing But A Rose 
3054 Fear Not Ye, O Israel 
3092 Maryland, My Maryland 


3098 Hosanna 

3099 America 
3152 Nazareth 

3184 Columbia, The Gem of the Ocean 
3200 From th© Depths (Comtposer: Pablo 
Campana) 

3211 Bendemeer’s Stream 
3235 Killarney 

3269 O Holy Night 

3270 One Sweetly Solemn Thought 
3280 I Love You 

32S5 Star-Spangled Banner 

3293 Men of Harlech 

3294 Loch Lomond 

3295 Anchored 

3312 When Stars Are In the Quiet Skies 

3313 Song That Reached My Heart 

3351 Battle Hymn of the Republic 

3352 Flee As a Bird 

3353 Home, Sweet Home 

3354 My Old Kentucky Home 

3364 Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms 

3365 In the Sweet Bye and Bye 
3378 Dearie 

34013 I Want What I Want When I Want 
It — from Mile. Modiste 
3414 When the Right Little Girl Comes 
Along 

3455 Little Dustman (Johannes Brahms) 

3456 Low-Backed Car 
3484 Minstrel Boy 
3516 Abide With Me 
3695 In the Gloaming 

360.3 Jesus, Savior, Pilot Me 

12-inch single-faced 

30069 The Holy City 

COLUMBIA DOUBLE-FACED 
RECORDS 

(The following records, all made up of 
couplings from the single-faced list, ap- 
peared in the 1909 catalog but had been 
discontinued by 1912.) 

A330 Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean; 
In the Village By the Sea 
(J. W. Myers) 

A238 Flee As a Bird; Nearer My God, to 
Thee (Chimes) 

A329 Goodbye: Just Before the Battle, 
Mother ( Myers) 

A243 In the Sweet Bye and Bye: Ring 
the Bells of Heaven (Columbia 
Quartet) 

A 293 T Want What I Want When I Want 
It; Parson and the Turkey (Arthur 
Collins) 

A444 Killarney; May Song (Royal Greek 
Quartet) 

A306 Let Me Like A Soldier Fall; Every- 
body Works But Father (Lew 
Dockstader) 

A3 4 9 Love Abiding; I Just Can’t Make 
My Eyes Behave (Ada Jones) 

A3 15 Men of Harlech; For All Eternity 
(Henry Burr) 

A3 3 3 My Old Kentucky Home: When the 
Fields Are White With Blossoms 
I’ll Return (Henry Burr) 

A337 When the Right Little Girl Comes 
Along; When the Mocking Birds Are 
Singing in the Wildwood (Frank C. 
Stanley) 

The following, listed in 1912, did 
not survive to 1913: 

A739 Anchored: The Homeland (Mrs. A. 
Stewart Holt) 

A442 Bendemeer’g Stream; Make Believe 
(Elise Stevenson — Frank C. Stanley) 
ASS6 Flee As a Bird: Ring the Bells of 
Heaven (Columbia Male Quartet) 
A578 Home, Sweet Home: Reuben and 
Cynthia (Contralto and baritone — 
probably Corinne Morgan and Stan- 
ley) 

AGRfi Killnrney: Where the Silv’rv Colo- 
rado Wends Its Way (Myers) 

A312 Loch Lomond: Tannhauser— O Star 
of Eve (Horatio Connell) 

A455 Minstrel Boy: Down On the Brandy- 
wine (Arthur Collins — Byron G. Har- 
lan) 

A2G9 One Sweetly Solemn Thought; Holy 
City (Myers) 

A311 Song That Reached My Heart: 
Tempest of the Heart — Trovatore (J. 
J. Fisher) 

The following, still active fn 1913, 
did not survive to 1919: 

A336 America: Sweetest Girl in Dixie 
(Henry Burr) 

A332 Believe Me If All Those Endearing 
Young Charms; Clang <yf the Forge 
(Listed as "baritone solo,” but sung 
by Fisher.) 

A469 Dearie; Rambler Minstrels 


A258 Fear Not Ye, O Israel; Beyond the 
Smiling and the Weeping (Stanley 
-Burr) 

A5U34 (12-inch) Holy City; Crucifix 
(StanJey-Burr) 

A5035 (12- inch) Holy, Holy, Holy; Look- 
ing This Way (Harry Anthony- James 
F. Harrison) 

A262 Hosanna; Yield Not to Temptation 
(Burr) 

A495 In the Gloaming: Sweet and Low 
(Columbia Mixed Quartet) 

A246 Jesus. Savior. Pilot Me; Refuge 
(Columbia Mixed Quartet) 

A328 Low -Backed Car; Wearin* of the 
Green (Myers) 

A325 Maryland, My Maryland!: Last 
Night (Corinne Morgan) 

The following, listed In 1919, 
were dropped by 1925 
A-237 Oh! Holy Night; Star of Bethlehem 
(Henry Burr) 

A263 Oh- Lord! Be Thou My Light; Just 
As I Am (Burr) 

A3 2 6 Star- Sipangled Banner; In the VaJley 
of Kentucky (listed as tenor solo but 
sung by Byron G. Harlan) 

Th,e following were still active In 1925 
No. A 249 survived until 1927 and 
A 236 to 1929 

A 236 Abide With Me; Where Is My 
Wandering Boy Tonight? (Henry 
Burr) 

A 24 8 All Hall the Power of Jesus’ Name; 
The Sabbath Day (Columbia Male 
Quartet) 

A335 Battle Hymn of the Republic: Old 
Folks At Home (listed as "tenor 
solo” but sung by Henry Burr, until 
remade by George Meador for the 
1923 catalog) 

A249 Just As I Am; Lead, Kindly Light 
(Columbia Male Quartet) 

A235 Nazareth; The Ninety and Nine 
(Burr) 

Victor Single- Faced Records (1903-04) 
2550 Danny Deever 

2426 Long Ago 

2523 One Sweetly Solemn Thought 

2414 Thy Beaming Eyes 

2549 Toreador Song (From the comic 
opera. "The Toreador”) 

2415 Under the Rose 

2576 Years Touch Not the Heart 

2427 You’d Better Ask Me 

Sonora vertical-cut record by 
"Stewart and Alexander" (1910) 

5010 Uncle .Tosh at the Dentist’s; Uncle 
Josh and the Sailor (Cal Stewart) 

SEVEN AND NINE INCH 
ZON-O-PHONE RECORDS (1902-05) 
(All the following Zon-o-‘phone records 
were made in both seven and nine-inch 
single-faced styles. After No. 6018 was 
reached, the seven-inch series was dis- 
continued, and the nine-inch gave way 
in 1905 to a new 10-inch series.) 

5798 Always in the Way 
5634 Anona 

5653 Answer 
5589 Believe 
5661 Coo Song 

5799 Dream of Paradise 

5670 Drinking Song — Martha 

5671 Entreaty 

5615 For All Eternity 
5819 Girl of My Dreams 
5674 Good-bye (Tosti) 

5756 Happy Days 

5757 Holy City 

5680 Home. Sweet Home 
5828 If I But Knew 
5844 Last Farewell 
5696 Last Night 

5698 Loch Lomond 

5699 Long Ago 

5701 Love’s Sorrow 
5600 Maybe 

5831 Message of the Violet 

5702 Mighty Lak’ a Rose 

5609 Rosary 

5624 Since I First Met You — from "The 
Sultan of Sulu” 

5722 Soldiers of the Queen 

5725 Three Roses Red 

5610 Thy Beaming Eyes 

5726 To My First Love 

5727 Too Late 
5641 Toreador Song 
5753 Toreador Song 

5728 Under the Rose 
5851 Violets 

5613 What's the Matter With the Moon 
Tonight? 

5628 Witch Behind the Moon — from "The 
Wizard of Oz M 
5854 Winsome Winnie 
5734 You’d Better Ask Me 

(Continued on page 37) 
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POLITICAL CAMPAIGNS 
ARE NOT NEW 

(Continued from page 25) 
anti-Demoerat scrip of 1952, good for 
“One hundred paper cartwheels” 
based upon a “mink standard of 
value.” And, it won't be a bit surpris- 
ing if 1956 produces more such scrip 
lambasting one candidate or the other. 

Campaign Slogans 
In connection with the various poli- 
tical tokens and badges, it is interest- 
ing to read a list of some of the 
campaign slogans that have appeared 
in past campaigns: 

ANDREW JACKSON: Democrat. 
1st ‘campaign, 1828. “The Hero of 
New Orleans" (This is worded in var- 
ious ways). 2nd campaign. 1832. 
“The Advocate of the American Sys- 

MARTIN VANBUREN: Democrat, 
2nd campaign, 1840. “Martin Van 
Buren & Democracy" (or similar re- 
ferences to democracy); "The Inde- 
pendent Sub-Treasury." An interest- 
ing token of this period pictures Van 
Buren and reads “Democrats to the 
polls & victory is ours." His op- 
ponents (the Whigs) also Issued a 
token showing Van Buren but the re- 
verse pictures a scale with the in- 
scription, “Weighed in the balance 
and found wanting." The Democrats 
issued similar tokens against Harrison 
and the Whig who was running 
against Van Buren. 

WILLIAM HENRY HARRIS ON : 
Whig, 1840 campaign. The Whigs 
made great use of Harrison being 
born In a log cabin and campaign 
tokens usually picture a log cabin and 
cider barrel. One of the tokens shows 
the cabin with the words “To Let, 
184-1." and was taken to mean that 
he would be in the White House and 
could rent his cabin. He was called 
“The Hero of Tippecanoe." Another 
slogan was “Tippecanoe and Tyler 
Too." “Go it Tip/Come it Tyler." 
Also used was “He Leaves the Plow 
to Save the Country." An interesting 
Whig token against Van Buren shows 
Harrison on the obverse, with a 
steamboat on the reverse which is 
entitled "Steamboat Van Buren, Loco 
Foco Line - for Salt River Direct." 
As you can see, it isn’t new to “go 
up Salt River," nor is the word 
“O.K." new. It is said to have first 
been used at a political convention 
In 1840 and stands for “Oil Korrect.” 
The expression evidently received im- 
mediate favor for It appears on at 
least two Van Buren tokens, one of 
which reads “The Sober Second 
Thoughts of the People are O.K." 

JAMES K. POLK: Democrat. 1844 
campaign. “Young Hickory, Dallas 
& Victory." (Jackson was “Old 
Hickory" and Polk received the nick- 
name because he was from the same 
state of Tennessee. Dallas was the 
vice-presidential candidate.) “Fifty- 
Four Forty or Fight!" which was an- 
other slogan, refers to the Oregon 
boundary dispute with Great Britain. 

HENRY CLAY: Whig, 1844 cam- 
paign. “The American System" or 
“Protection to American Industry," 
etc. “The Millboy of the Slashes." 
“Henry Clay Will Carry the Day.” 

EACHARY TAYLOR: Whig, 1848 
campaign. “A little more grape, Cap- 
tain Bragg." (This refers to grape 
shot In one of his battles.) Battle 
pictures of the Mexican War were 
used in this campaign of “Old Rough 
and Ready." 

MARTIN VAN BUREN: Free Soil 
Party, 1848 campaign: “Free Soil, 
Free Labor, Free Speech, and Free 
Men." 

JOHN C. FREMONT: Republican, 
1856 campaign. “Free Speech, Free 
Soil, Free Men and Fremont!” “Fre- 
mont and Jessie.” (Jessie was Fre- 
mont’s wife.) 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN: Republican, 
I860 campaign. Much use was made 
of Lincoln’s nicknames, “Honest 
Abe," “The Rail Splitter," etc. “Vote 
Yourself a Farm" refers to the Gov- 
ernment lands to be given to settlers 


in the West. 1864 campaign: “Don’t 
swap horses." 

U. S. GRANT: Republican. 1868 
campaign. “Let us have peace." 

HORATIO SEYMOUR: Democrat, 
1868 campaign . ' 'Reduce Taxation 

Before Taxation Reduces us." 

HORACE GREELEY: Liberal- De- 
mocrat. 1872 campaign; “Turn the 
rascals out!" 

IS84 CAMPAIGN: The campaign of 
1884 between James G. Blaine and 
Grover Cleveland was possibly the 
dirtiest in American history. They 
had political slogans, plenty of them, 
but most were not for themselves but 
used against the opposite party. For 
example, the Democrats called Blaine 
(Republican 'candidate), “The contin- 
ental Mar from the state of Maine" 
and made references to his connec- 
tions with financial scandals. “Rum, 
Romanism, and Rebellion” was anoth- 


Republicans used such slogan’s as 
“Ma! Ma! Where’s my Pa:” To 
which the Democrats answered, 
“Gone to the White House, Ha! Ha! 
Ha!" However, there were a couple 
pro- Cleveland slogans: “Grover the 
Good.” “A Public Office Is a Public 
Trust." “We Lov e Him for the 
Enemies He Has Made.” 

VniLlulAM McICINLEY : Republican, 
1896 campaign. “The Full Dinner 
Pail. 1900 campaign: "Four More 
Years of the Full Dinner Pail." (This 
refers to the hard times of 1893 under 
the Democrats followed by Reoubli- 
can prosperity.) 

BRYAN: Democrat, 
'Iff, campaign. “Sixteen to One." 

t0 fre ^ coinage of silver.) 

WOODROW WILSON: Democrat. 

Out omr'"' 1016 ' " He Kept Us 


tt Aiwvm'i \jr. n.rt.ru_uiNu: ttepub- 
lican, 1920 campaign. “Back to Nor- 
malcy. 

.GALVIN COOUDOE: Republican, 
Ctoolidge 1 ” Pa 8n ’ Ksep c ° 01 with 


GRACE NOTES 

(Continued from page 27) 

—and again with the joint sponsor- 
ship of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
The price of fchds second book has not 
yet been made known to me. 

* * * 

The following communication has 
come in : “The New York Gramophone 
Society meets the fourth Wednesday 
of the month in Freedom House — 20 
West 40th St., New York City, at 
8 P.M, Interested collectors may at- 
tend three meetings without any obli- 
gation to join or make any pay- 
ments whatever. Those wishing to join 
for the second haJf of the 1956 sea- 
son may do so at a reduced rate. 
Further information may be obtained 
from the secretary; Robert J. Na- 
tham 5480 Broadway, New York 63, 

Another organization devoted to his- 
torical records has been formed in 
New York City under the name of 
The Vocal Record Collectors Society. 
The following principles motivated 
its establishment: 

"1) The first responsibility of the 
Society is towards the membership 
as a whole. This requirement must 
not be compromised by a desire to 
benefit individuals, deserving or other- 
wise. 

2) The actions of the Society it- 
self must be of unimpeachable integ- 
rity, and free of any questionable 
practices, such as the staging of ar- 
tificial biddings at society auctions 
(if the latter take place). 

3) If any member feels that these 
.principles are being violated, that 
member has a right, and a duty, dur- 
ing the business portion of any meet- 


ing, to state the facts and! call for 
a vote on the question. 

4) These principles are held to be 
so important to the welfare of the 
Society that membership is offered 
exclusively to persons in accordance 
with these pivnciples, and who have 
not demonstrated incompatibility with 
them.” 

At its August 3rd meeting the mem- 
bers elected the Rev. J Edward Ves- 
per as chairman. Ben Lebow as vice- 
chairman, John Secrist as Secretary- 
Treasurer; and Ted Fagan. Marty So- 
kol, Joe MarteL and Sam Wei nf eld as 
directors. 

Arrangements have been made for 
meetings to be held at Freedom House , 
20 West 40th St., New York City, at 
8 P.M. on the following dates: 1956 — 
Friday, October 5th ; Wednesday, No- 
vember 14th; Friday, December 7th; 
1957 — Wednesday, January 9th; Fri- 
day, February 1st; Wednesday, March 
13th; Friday, April 5th; Wednesday, 
May 8tb ; and Friday, June 7th. For 
details please get in touch with the 
secretary: John Secrist, 70 Morning- 
side Dr., New York. N. Y. 


THE GEORGE ALEXANDER 
DISCOGRAPHY 

(Continued from page 33) 

10-1 NCH ZON-O- PHONES (1906) 

58S Bendemeer’o Stream 
566 Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 
550 Yes, Let Me Like a Soldier Fall 
573 The Minstrel Boy 

TWO-MINUTE COLUMBIA CYLINDERS 
BY GEORGE ALEXANDER 
(1902-07) 

24005 The Palma 

32038 Three Roses Red 

32039 Entreaty 

32040 The Rosary 
32043 A Dream 
32063 Under the Rose 
32070 The Toreador 

32079 Coo Song 

32080 Drinking Song — Martha 
32296 Mighty Lak’ a Rose 

32378 Love's Sorrow 

32379 Happy Days 
32401 If I But Knew 
32400 Answer 

32537 Dream of Paradise 

32538 Afterwards 

32587 The Publican 

32588 Because 

32597 Oh Lord, Be Thou My Light 
32610 Lorna 

32617 Nothing But a Rose 
32630 Fear Not Ye. O Israel 
32600 Maryland, My Maryland 
32697 Hosanna 
32637 America 
32657 From the Depths 
32760 Bendemeer’s Stream 
32791 KUlarney 
32826 O Holy Night 

32809 One Sweetly Solemn Thought 
32741 I Love You 

32750 Star-Spangled Banner 
32S27 Loch Lomond 

32757 When Stars Are In the Quiet Skies 

32915 Battle Hymn of the Republic 

32916 Flee As a Bird 
32854 Home, Sweet Home 
32864 My Old Kentucky Home 
33056 In the Sweet Bye and Bye 
32928 Dearie 

32957 Let Me Like a Soldier Fall 

32810 Little Dustman 
32991 Minstrel Boy 
33019 Abide With Me 
33054 In the Gloaming- 

SIX-INCH COLUMBIA CYLINDERS 
(1906-07) 

85003 Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean 

85004 Bendemeer’s Stream 
S5045 Rose Marie 

85113 Holy, Holy. Holy 
85127 O Loving Father 
U. S. EVERLASTING FOUR-MINUTE 
CYLINDER (August, 1911) 

1254 Lorna 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

Mary Jordan 


By JIM WALSH 


Mark Twain often argued that the 
first action taken by a human being 
filter the creation of the world was 
the initial link: in a chain of cir- 
cumstances that led logically and in- 
evitably to everything else which has 
occurred since the dawn of time. 

If Twain wore still living he could 
cite the way in which this article has 
come to be written as gor-d 1 evidence 
for his theory. 

In October/ 1951, Hobbies published 
my biographical sketch of a famous 
recording tenor. -Charles W. Harri- 
son, and his wife, professionally 
known as Beulah Gaylord Young. The 
article was illustrated with a photo- 
graph showing Harrison and five oth- 
er singers enacting the Lucia Sextet 
for a 1912 Edison talking film. 

One of the group was a lovely young 
contralto, Mary Jordan. I quoted 
Charlie Harrison as saying -he had 
lost track of Miss Jordan, but be- 
lieved she “married an oil man and 
moved to Texas." That was the first . 
link in a new “chain” of the kind 
Mark Twain envisioned. 

The second came when a friend of 
Mary Jordan’s read the Harrison ar- 
ticle and sent her a copy of Hobbies. 
That in turn led Miss Jordan to write 
me a letter of thanks, which was 
published in the issue of April, 1952. 
She referred to the group in the pho- 
tograph as “the old Edison Sextet’' 
and recalled having sung as a mem- 
ber of many other Edison organiza- 
tions. The eminent contralto also said, 
“I am still living in my beautiful 
home, which I came to as a bride, 
in San Antonio. My beloved husband. 
Colonel Charles Clement Cresson, died 
February 27, 1949.” 

Naturally, I added a link of my 
own by writing to Mrs. Cresson and 
telling ther how much pleasure her 
letter 'had given me. I also said I 
should like some day to write a bio- 
graphical sketch of her. For a long 
time it seemed there were to be no 
more links in the chain, for I heard 
nothing more from Mrs. Cresson for 
several years. Then she sent me a 
mass of clippings and several charm- 
ing photos of herself, together with 
a letter explaining ill health had' been 
the cause of her silence. She also re- 
vealed that she is the fifth woman on 
the front row in a group of Edison 
artists whose pictures were published 
with the Elizabeth Spencer article in 
September, 1951. That leaves just two 


unidentified persons in the photo — the 
second and fourth women. 

Here is what Mary Jordan Cresson 
wrote on December 16, 1955: 

Dear Jim Walsh: Will you ever for- 
f01 ’ not siting you before 
this? You were so kind and if it were 
possible I would have written you 
a note. 

I am a cripple with arthritis - have 
'been in the hospital most of this year 
- and now my eyes are dim and can 
scarcely see. I travel in a wheel chair 
in my home; at times I cannot hold a 
pen. On Nov. 27 last I was 76 years 
young. My friends from all over the 
country write me recalling happy 
times together. 

I am physically crippled but mental- 
ly stronger than ever — also have my 
keen sense of humor. Please forgive 
my writing. God Bless You! And en- 
joy a Happy Christmas. Mary Jordan 
Cresson . . . You will hear from me 
soon again. Let me know if you re- 
ceive this and the large envelope. 

It goes without saying that , I re- 
plied warmly to this appealing letter 
and that I was elated when the “large 
envelope” containing biographical ma- 
terial and photographs arrived a short 
time later. Obviously, in view of her 
physical condition. I have not been 


in constant communication with the 
lady in San Antonio, but I do have 
enough information to tell something 
of her life and recording activities in 
this article, which will appear in this 
November Hobbies as a 77th birth- 
day “gift”. 

II Biographical Sketches 
We may as well begin our study 
of Mary Jordan’s career by consider- 

Iw t co !9? le of brief biographical 

sketches. The one-volume MacMillan 
Encyclopaedia of Music and Musi- 
cians, published in 1938, contains the 
following alphabetical entry: 

JORDAN, Mary, Welsh dramatic 
and concert soprano, born Cardiff. 
Nov. 27. 187D. She studied under 
d Aurla, J. H. Stewart, Saenger and 
Mau reJ , in 1911 and made her debut 
with the Boston Opera Company, and 
remained with that company until 
1914. She has appeared frequently in 
recitals and In oratorios at the prin- 
cipal music festivals. 

The catalog of Edison Blue Am- 
berol cylinders for April, 1914, says: 

As the leading contralto of the 
Century Opera Company, New York 
City, which is giving notable produc- 
tions of Grand Opera in English, Mary 
Jordan occupies a prominent place in 
the operatic world. She was born at 
Cardiff, Wales. She studied under 
many of the most prominent teachers, 
and before entering opera, appeared 
with many of the leading concert or- 
chestras. It is in the field of English 
Grand Opera, however, that Miss Jor- 
dan has made her greatest success. 

In addition to her present engage- 
ment at the Century Opera House, 
New York, she has appeared with 
the Aborn Grand Opera Company, 
and the Henry W. Savage produc- 
tion of "Parsifal.*' Her voice is of 
great soul quality, richness and pow- 
er. 

Items in the Edison Phonograph 
Monthly show that Mary Jordan was 
a famous White House singer dur- 
ing the administration of President 
Woodrow Wilson. The following is 
from the issue for May, 1916: 

Mary Jordan, the prominent con- 
tralto whose Blue Amberol repro- 
ductions have delighted owners of 



Mary Jordan as she appeared at the height of her career. She inscribed the 
photograph “To Jim Walsh with sincere appreciation of all he has done for the artists 
of yesteryear. Sincerely, Mary Jordan Cresson.” 
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Amberolas in all parts of the world, 
wa one of the artists who appeared 
in the last musicale that was given 
at the White House in Washington 
this season. The artists associated 
with Hiss Jordan in the concert were 
Percy Grainger, pianist; Paul Reim- 
ers, tenor, and Charles Gilbert, ac- 
companist at the piano. Miss Jordan 
was among those who enjoyed a din- 
ner with President and Mrs. Wilson, 
the social affair following the con- 
cert. 

Hiss Jordan narrowly escaped in- 
jury in an elevator accident in New 
York recently. She was leaving the 
Mishkin photograph studio when the 
elevator, which she occupied with two 
other passengers, dropped several 
stories. In order to rescue the occu- 
pants of the car it was necessary to 
cut a hole through the top of it and 
reach them with a ladder. Miss Jor- 
dan was shaken up badly but receiv- 
ed no serious injuries. 

In May, 1917, the Edison Amberoid 
Monthly said: 

Mary Jordan, the popular Ameri- 
can contralto, who makes Blue Am- 
berol records, recently had present- 
ed to her a beautiful pin in the form 
of a laurel wreath, with lyre and ar- 
rows, “surmounted by an eagle— with _ 
wings spread. The gift was from Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson as a memento of 
Miss Jordan's singing at the White 
House. 

A much more detailed account of 
Mary Jordan's career may be found 
under the heading of “Interesting 
Service Women” in The Army ana 
Navy Journal for March 17, 1928. It 
is an excellent brief biography in it- 
self : 

“The services may well be proud 
of thear women who, in spite of the 
handicap of constant moving, have 
found time to make places for them- 
selves in the business world, and in 
fields of science and art. There is no 
doubt about the fact that the Army 
has in its midst one of the foremost 
contralto singers in the world — Ma- 
ry Jordan, who in private life is Mrs. 
C. C. Cresson, wife of Major Charles 
C. Cresson, J.A.G.D., U.S.A. At pres- 
ent Major Cresson is stationed in the 
Office of the Judge Advocate General 
and he and 'his charming wife are 
living at 1661 Crescent Place, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

Has Traveled Extensively 

“Though born of English parents 
in Cardiff, Wales, Mary Jordan has 
spent all her life in America, and it 
was in this country she received her 
entire musical education which has 
equipped her so splendidly for the 
opera, oratorio and concert stage. She 
has traveled extensively from one end 
of the country to the other and has 
sung from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
and from Alaska to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico. She insists that America contains 
everything an artist needs for devel- 
opment and inspiration, and the fact 
that she now holds an elevated posi- 
tion among the leading singers of the 
world amply bears out her contention. 
— "Mary Jordm_ha_s an astonishingly 
large repertoire, and as leading con- 
tralto of the Century Grand Opera 
Company and other organizations of 
similar standing she has sung such 
roles as Amneris in 'Aida/ Dalilah 
in 'Samson et Dalilah/ Azucena in 
'11 Trovatore,' Laura in 'La Giocon- 
dia/ Ortrud dn ‘Lohengrin/ and Car- 
men in 'Carmen/ Her recital pro- 
grams have special interest as she 


sings in no less than eight different 
languages. Few singers before the 
public are dn more constant demand, 
and fewer still have greater artistry. 

Gave Recitals at White House 

“This delightful artist has been 
twice summoned by requests to appear 
in recitals at the White House. The 
first summons was during the Wilson 
regime, and the second was during 
the present (Goolidge) administra- 
tion, when she appeared in connec- 
tion with the most distinguished an- 
nual social function in Washington the 
state dinner given by the President 
and the First Lady of the Land to 
the members of the Cabinet and their 
wives. 

“For about twelve years Mary Jor- 
dan was soloist for the Jewish Syna- 
gogue, Temple Emmanuel, 6th Ave- 
nue, New York, and also for the La- 
fayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Brooklyn. She has also been soloist 
for leading orchestras of America, 
among which are numbered the Bos- 
ton Symphony, New York Philhar- 
monic, Philadelphia Orchestra. New 
York Symphony, Cincinnati Orches- 
tra, Cleveland Orchestra, Montreal 
Orchestra, and the San Francisco Or- 
chestra, and has also been soloist on 
tour throughout the United States in 
the great oratorios such as the Mes- 
siah and -Stabat Mater. 

Made Concert Tour Through Orient 

“During the past two years she has 
been in the Philippines, stationed at 
Fort William McKinley, where Major 
Cresson was on duty, and was soloist 
for the Philippine Orchestra, and 
also a professor of singing at the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. She' was 
on an extended concert tour through- 
out China and Japan, giving large 
concerts in Hong Kong, Tientsin, Pek- 
ing and other points. She also gave 
a number of recitals throughout the 
Philippines, and on the occasion of 
her concert in Manila on Sept. 30, 
1925, the Manila Times of the next 
day said in part: 


“ ‘Mary Jordan for ten days was 
heralded by her press .agent as sec- 
ond to no other contralto in the 
world. . . . She sang to an audience 
of over six hundred, which is the big- 
gest audience that any single artist 
has ever had in Manila, and there was 
not one of the entire audience who 
last night diid not agree with her 
press agent and conclude that she 
ha s no superior. . . . Mary Jordan 
came, she saw and she conquered/ 

“On many occasions Mary Jordan 
has been soloist for conventions of the 
American Legion and has been select- 
ed to act as such for the large an- 
nual convention in San Antonio in 
October. During her stay in the Phil- 
ippines, she learned many songs in 
various native dialects which she has 
sung on concerts since her return, 
dressed in native Philippine cos- 
tum es.” 

Ill Press Comments 

The critical reviews of Mary Jor- 
dan's singing published in newspa^ 
ners large and small were so uniform- 
ly laudatory it will not be necessary 
to quote many as evidence that she 
was an artist of far more than or- 
dinary merit. Regardless of time or 
place, the reviewers seemed of one 
opinion concerning her distinctive 
abilities. 

A critic for the nation's most in- 
fluential newspaper The New York 
Times , said: 'Mary Jordan, an ad- 
mired contralto, filled Aeolian Hall 
with a gala audience. She introduced 
not only French, Russian and old 
Hebrew airs, which were re-demand- 
ed, but also, by request, some Negro 
folk-songs which she sang with much 
sympathy/' 

The New Yoo'k World said: “Mary 
Jordan, popular American contralto, 
was in fine voice, and made a stun- 
ning picture. Intelligence and charm 
marked the delivery of al’l her songs.” 
The New York Evening Mail termed 
the recital “a triumph/' and remarked, 
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Mary Jordan as she appeared for her 
solo, in the “Flower Maid/’ given by the 
Henry Savage Opera Co. 


"Miss Jordan knows Ihow to sing and 
how to interpret.” The New York Sun 
said her voice was one “of velvety 
beauty,” and in the Mid-West, The 
Chicago Herald cund Examine r com- 
mented: “Miss Jordan has a voice 
that ds at all times round and smooth, 
and full throughout its entire range. 
There is a well-thought-out purpose 
behind every one of her beautifully 
produced tones.” The Indianapolis 
Stcur praised “her artistry and per- 
sonal charm,” saying: “Hers is a 
big voice of generous compass, with 
the deep contralto notes so generally 
adored. It is refreshing to see a sing- 
er so free from self-consciousness.” 

Probably one of the most eloquent 
tributes to the contralto was paid by 
the Sacramento, California . Union t 
which said on March 4, 1921: “Her 
voice is exquisite. It has all the beau- 
tiful sonorous sweetness of a deep- 
toned cello, and with it there is a 
harm ting cadence that remains long 
after the voice is stilled. Added to the 
warm mellowness of tone there is a 
remarkable range, and the charm of 
perfect production and clear diction.” 

And in 1923 the reviewer for a 
Mexico 'City paper said: “Mary Jor- 
dan, beautiful and gracious, is a con- 
tralto of widespread recognition, born 
for her work in concert and opera. 
Miss Jordan possesses the thrilling 
lower notes of the true contralto. Yet 
for a voice of such great depth her 
high notes are astoundingly fine and 
beautiful. Miss Jordan has great tem- 
perament, which is always under con- 
trol of her fine mind. It would have 
been impossible to select a more en- 
joyable or varied program, including 
as it did songs in French, English, 
Russian, German and Spanish. Miss 
Jordan sang in a manner most thrill- 
ing, receiving an ovation after each 
number.” 


The remarkable versatility of Miss 
Jordan's programs was a quality of- 
ten commented on by the critics. A 
good example is the recital given in 
Manila on November 1, 1926. In the 
beginning she sang four numbers in 
German, "Ehre Gottes,” (God's Glory 
in Nature), by Beethoven; “Ave Ma- 
ria” (Schubert); “Sapphische Ode” 
and “0 Liebliche Wang’en,” both by 
Brahms. Four French songs followed, 
“Beau Soir,” by Debussy; “Serenade 
Italienne,” (Chausson): “La Vaga- 
bond^' (Bloch) and “Tes Yeux” (Ra- 
bey). Then came four in English: 
“Deep River,” an American Negro 
spdr.itual dedicated by the composer, 
Harry T. Burleigh to Miss Jordan ; 
“Water Boy,” an American Negro 
convict song; ‘Cyril Scott's “Lullaby,” 
and “Moon Marketing,” by Powell 
Weaver. Finally three Richard 
•Strauss numbers in German: “Aller- 
seelen,” “Traum Durch Die Damme- 
rung” and “Cecilie.” 

The intellectual quality in Mary 
Jordan's approach to music was 
shown in a series of lecture-recitals 
on “Music and How to Listen to It,” 
which she gave in her San Antonio 
home. The first recital interpreted and 
explained the music from four operas. 
In the second, Miss Jordan sang’ and 
analyzed French and German classics 
of song, old and modern. The third 
recital dealt with folk} music of many 
nations, including; songs of Little Rus- 
sia and the Philippines, sung in the 
original dialects. 

Perhaps Mary Jordan never re- 
ceived a more appreciated compliment 
than was paid to her when Ann Far- 
rell, a young girl from Scranton, Penn- 
sylvania, which Miss Jordan consid- 
ers her “home town,” was awarded 
a musical scholarship. Speaking at 
a dinner for Miss Farrell before she 
left Scranton to study in New York, 
Dr. D. E. Jones, the music critic of 
the Scranton Tribun e i said: 

“She has a God-given voice of su- 
perb quality, the nearest to my ideal, 
Mary Jordan, that I have heard in 
this city. Whenever I see or hear Ann 
Farrell, I am reminded of another 
little girl (Mary Jordan), whom we 
are proud to call a Scrantonian, and 
who went out into the great musical 
world and won honors for this city.” 

In her adopted home of San Anto- 
nio, Miss Jordan's voice was one of 
the first ever heard by radio. There 
was no local station in San Antonio, 
shortly after the first World War, but 
a man named Sam Woolford arranged 
for some broadcasting to be done 
through what he has described as “a 
primitive loud speaker system which 
resembled a combination of an old Edi- 
son morning glory horn-, a series of 
condensers and other radio parapher- 
nalia.” The broadcasting was done 
from the Fort Sam Houston signal 
corps laboratory. Radio trucks from 
the post, Camp Travis Kelly and 
Brooks field were stationed downtown, 
in front o<f the Alamo, in Travis park 
and in front of the city (hall. Woolford 
recalls that “ten or twelve amateurs 
in the residence districts rigged up 
horns which extended from windows 
and doors of backyard radio shacks, 
and the neighbors were invited to 
hear the voices come over the air.'' 



Mary Jordan as Amneris in "Aida/* 
second act; Boston Opera House, 1911 


Miss Jordan sang from 8 to 9 the 
first night, and said Woolford: “That 
night 5,000 persons jammed Travis 
park. Alamo plaza wa«s crowded. Per- 
haps I had been too enthusiastic about 
the new radio, for despite all the sig- 
nal corps could do, the radio voice 
could only be heard at a maximum 
distance of about 30 feet. Yet people 
crowded closer to hear the music and 
seemed to be satisfied as others moved 
in to listen.” 

(Continued in the December issue) 
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Mary Jordan 

Continued from the November Issue 
By JIM WALSH 


IV Mary Jordan’s Records 

In view of her admitted artistry, 
it is a pity that only one of Mary 
Jordan’s records - “My Heart At Thy 
Sweet Voice" - can be considered to 
give a fairly adequate idea of the 
gorgeous opulence of her contralto 
tones. Looking back, it ds hard to find 
any reason why the Edison company, 
apparently the only one for which she 
ever made records^ used this luscious 
voice almost entirely in ensemble 
work. Not all the fingers of one hand 
are required to enumerate her solo 
cylinders aord her duets also were few. 
And why, as far as I can determine, 
did she never sing for the Diamond 
Discs? Her name doesn’t appear in 
any disc record catalog that I have 
examined, although there is a chance, 
of course, that her voice as heard in 
some of the choral groups. 

Research indicates the first men- 
tion of Mary Jordan’s name in pho- 
nograph publicity occurs in the Edi- 
son cylinder record list for March, 
1911. The front cover shows a photo 
of the Metropolitan Quartet, which 
must be one of the most unusual pic- 
tures ever taken. The four artists are 
lined up in profile and snapped from 
an angle that makes it hard to tell 
the women from the men. Page 2 con- 
tains this descriptive sketch; 

METROPOLITAN QUARTET — The 
exquisite Barcarole from Offenbach's 
“Tales of Hoffman,” appearing in 
the March list of Amberol Records, 
is a striking example of the lovely 
harmony which results from the 
blending of voices whose natural 
beauty has been enhanced by care- 
ful, intelligent cultivation. Each 
member of this well-known organi- 
zation is an artist of the very high- 
est calibre, with an enviable and far 
from local reputation. All have ap- 
peared at various times upon the 
concert platform in this country and 
Canada, and all are soloists of pro- 
minence in the church circles of New 
York and vicinity. 

Their previous contributions to the 
Amberol catalog are No. 28. “Quar- 
tet From Rigoletto”; No. 131. "Come 
Where the Lilies Bloom”; No. 338, 
"Flow Gently. Sweet Afton”; and 
No. 352, “Juanita.” 

The members of the Quartet are; 
Edith Chapman, soprano; Mary Jor- 
dan, contralto; Harry Anthony, tenor, 
and James F. 'Harrison, bass. 

Edith Chapman was better known 


in concert circles by her married name 
of Edith Chapman Goold. "Harry An- 
thony" was really John Young, and 
“James F. Harrison" (a 'baritone, 
rather than bass) was Frederick J. 
Wheeler. His death was announced 
in the issue of Hobbies that carried 
the photo of Miss Jordan and Wheeler 
among the singers of the Lucia Sex- 
tet. 

And now I must mention an oddity. 
The March, 1911, issue of: Edison’s 
little “fan magazine," The New Pho- 
nogram , also contained a write-up of 
the Barcarole record. It concluded: 
"The members of the Metropolitan 
Quartet, each of whom has won an 
enviable reputation on the concert 
platform, -are: Florence Hinkle, sop- 
rano; Margaret Keys (Sic!), contral- 
to; Harry Anthony, tenor, and James 
F. Harrison, ibass. Apparently the 
Phonogram writer had confused the 
personnel of the Edison Mixed Quar- 
tet with that of the Metropolitan. 
When the two ensembles were formed 
the Mixed Quartet was ordinarily used' 
for recording church music and the 
Metropolitan for secular songs. After 
the Diamond Discs began to appear 
the Edison Mixed Quartet name was 
dropped, and the Metropolitan sang 
both sacred and secular music. The 
Metropolitan soon ceased’ to have a 
permanent personnel. Any four sing- 
ers whose voices blended ‘harmoni- 
ously and who were available for a 
recording date appealed for the oc- 
casion as the Metropolitan Quartet. 

Because of this shifting personnel, 
it would be wasted effort to discuss in 
detail all the Metropolitan Quartet 
recordings of the late wax Amberol 
and early Blue Amberol periods. In- 
stead we move up a month and come 
to the first duet record in which 
Mary Jordan’s name is given as one 
of the singers — the familiar “Home 
To Our Mountains" from “Trova- 
tore.” This was four-minute Amberol 
No. 652. After a description of the 
action leading up to this number in 
the opera, the New Phonogram said: 
“Miss Jordan and Mr. Anthony have 
g'iven us an interpretation . . . that 
vocally and dramatically is be 5 'ond 
criticism." 


In September, 1911, Miss Jordan 
took part in a two-minute version of 
“Every Little Movement," from “Mad- 
ame Sherry.” The contralto sang with 
an Australian young lady, Marie 
Narelle, whose voice was considered 
around 1906 to be the only soprano 
that reproduced with undistorted nat- 
uralness. The monthly supplement 
said: “The big song hit of 'Madame 
Sherry,’ and one which seems des- 
tined to enjoy continued popularity. 
It is a satirical description of a new 
dancing fad, set to a particularly cap- 
tivating melody. This record is an 
abridged edition, so to speak, of Am- 
berol No. 482." The Amberol record 
was sung by Miss Narelle and a little 
known tenor, Frederick H, Potter, and 
since a contralto assisted in the re- 
frain, Miss Jordan probably was the 
contralto. 

Here I shall remark parenthetically 
that the four-minute Amberol (re- 
issued in December, 1913, as Blue Am- 
berol No. 2098) , deserves special men- 
tion because of being the only record 
I know in; which the noted vaudeville 
comedian, Bert FitzGibbons, sang. He 
was a* member of the chorus which 
also included J. F. Harrison and W. 
F. Hooley. 

During the next few months Mary 
Jordan sang in a variety of Edison 
records, though usually her presence 
can be detected only ’by reading the 
catalog descriptions. She and Eliza- 
beth Spencer, soprano, and Anthony 
and Harrison constituted the Edison 
Mixed Quartet which* sang No. 808, 
“When the Roll Is Called Up Yonder’’ 
— a far remove from Miss Jordan’s 
recital renditions of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Strauss! She also took 
part in a series of four records con- 
taining airs from “Pinafore," the 
other singers being Miss Spencer, An- 
thony, Harrison, Walter Van Brunt 
and William F. Hooley. In January, 
1912, she had the incidental part of 
Ivonne in No. 876, “Music Caressing 
of Violins," from "The Sirens," a 
duet by Miss Spencer and Mr. An- 
thony. 

There appear to have been no Mary 
Jordan solos until No. 2158, "My 
Heart At Thy Sweet Voice," from 
“Samson and Dalila," was issued -in 
February, 1914. Then in June came 
No. 2307, “Sweet Thoughts Of Home," 
described as “the song hit of 'Love’s 
Lottery,’ the comic opera in which 
Mme. Sohumann-Heink, the Wagrne- 
rian contralto, starred a few seasons 
ago. Mary Jordan, a prominent figure 
in grand opera at the present time, 
through her position as one of the lead- 
ing contraltos of the Century Opera 
Company, New York City, is heard at 
her best in this rendition." 

Apparently those two Blue Ambe- 
rols are the only solo records ever 
issued by Mary Jordan, although the 
quotations I have copied from the New 
Phonogram seem to indicate she was 
still singing for Edison in 1916 and 
1917. If she was, she must have been 
heard in concert work on Diamond 
Discs, for Edison gave up direct re- 
cording of cylinders after the disas- 
trous factory fire of December, 1914. 
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Mary Jordan in 1912 as Laura, the 
Doges’ wife in the opera, “La Gioconda.” 


Just how long the contralto’s record- 
ing career continued is a matter of 
uncertainty. It may have continued 
until she married Colonel Cresson and 
moved to Texas. 

Regardless of how long or short 
that career may have been, the lady 
now bedridden and with failing vision 
was a great artist on 1 the testimony 
of all the qualified judges who heard 
her. It is my sincere hope that this 
article will be a source of pleasure as 
her birthday nears and that 'both her 
health and sight will improve so that 
she may enjoy many more pleasant 
years. I am sure that all her admirers 
who read Hobbies will join me in 
this wish. 

The foregoing article was submitted 
in manuscript to Mary Jordan, who 
has graciously approved it. However, 
in expressing her approval and appre- 
ciation, she has provided so much 
more valuable information. I am sub- 
mitting this “appendix,” to quote the 
greater part of what the contralto 
wrote. For the sake of musical his- 
tory, it deserves inclusion: 

June 14, 1966. Dear Jim Walsh: I 
scarcely know how to begin to an- 
swer your kind letter and article, 
showing you have spent a lot of 
time reading the notices I sent you. 

I will look forward, God willing, to 
the Nov. & Dec. issues of HOBBIES— 
and what a birthday gift! 

I found this list of records I made 
for Edison and Columbia in an old 
book yellow with age and falling 
apart. This is marked “continued.” 
Where the first part is I don’t know, 
(The list is quoted at the end of the 
article-^J. W.) 

I was with the Edison Company 
when they changed to the discs. We 
had to make three perfect ones, in 
case one or .more would be broken in 
transit to the factory. My voice 
was too full and round for solos; In 
fact, the voice had to be pointed, 
like a tenor or soprano; the whiter 
and more nasal the tone the better 
it would cut into the record. John 
Young, Fred Wheeler, Charles Har- 
rison, Marie Narelle, Elizabeth Spen- 
cer, were perfect for recording solos, 
but I was in almost every combina- 
tion where the voices had to blend 
and sing accurately. For instance, 
the Sextet. It took us three months 


to make a perfect record, with Mr. 
Edison in charge. He was trying to 
synchronize the vibrations of tone 
color and action, and he stayed with 
it until lie accomplished it. 

Records were sent to every silent 
(moving picture house in America. I 
saw it ’way out in Columbus, Ohio. 
It was the beginning of the moving 
pictures with sound. The colors are 
not perfected yet. 

However, my goal was opera. I 
was told that unless I went to Europe 
and had the stamp of approval of 
Germany, France and Italy, I would 
not stand a chance. I grit my teeth 
and said if America could not develop 
the talents of her own people with- 
out dictation of foreign countries it 
was too bad, and so my first effort 
was to use the music of our Ameri- 
can composers. I never gave a con- 
cert that I did not have a group of 
American compositions. I talked It 
up in public and to all press men. 
Then ■‘Loirse Homer fell in line, as 
her husband, Sidney Homer, wrote 
songs hut could not get them started, 
only when she or I sang them. I was 
not too proud to sing opera in Eng- 
lish, and the people loved it because 
they knew what it was all about. 

Just at that time, Hammerstein 
came back to New York and threat- 
ened to produce opera in English, 
so the Metropolitan organization paid 
him one million a year to stay out 
for ten years. The Met leased the 
century theater for a period of years, 
and gave operas every Monday night 
In their original language and the 
rest of the week In English, so we 
had to learn every opera in two lan- 
guages. They engaged Mr. Milton 
Aborn as manager and a fine one he 
was. He spent his life trying to 
bring opera in English to Americans. 
The conductors were foreigners and 
all stage equipment and costumes 
were furrrshed by the Met. I bought 
and owned my owti. but thev were 
•made and designed by Mme. Museur, 
wardrobe mistress at the Metropoli- 
tan. We had the same stage mana- 
ger. etc., so we always felt we were 
part of the Met. I had an oppor- 
tunity to go there in minor roles, 
but I could make more money In one 
concert than they would pay In a 
month, and they asked a percentage 
on all concerts, etc. Some like 



Miss Jordan as the “Flower Maid/’ 
Parsifal, in 1904. 



Miss Jordan as “Amneris” in Aida, in 
her debut at the Boston Opera FLuse 
in 1911. 


Werrenrath, a poor actor, and some 
of the otners took It but dropped it 
later — Sophie Braslau, for one. 

I finished my opera career satis- 
fied I could make the goal without 
some Europeans’ say-so. During the 
war. all foreign performers were or- 
dered out of the country and the 
American talent had a chance. Some 
had better voices but lacked training. 

I sang ten years as contralto soloist 
in Temple Emanuel, 43rd street and 
Fifth avenue, — highest paid salary 
for churches in New York City; 12 
years in Dr. Auyless’ Presbyterian 
church in Brooklyn, and 12 sum- 
mers in the Elberon, New Jersey, 
Moses Taylor Memorial church. The 
church quartet was John Young, 
Marie Stoddart, Grant O’Dell and 
myself. Robert Gaylor was organ- 
ist. He also was with the Edison 
Company. People came from long 
distances to attend our services. Dr. 
and Mrs Baruch (Barney Baruch’s 
mother and father) never missed a 
Sunday. I became known as an ora- 
torio singer and every year sang with 
Frank and Walter Damrosch in Car- 
negie Hall, creating many first per- 
formances. 

I sang the voice in the Greek 
dramas given by Margaret Anglin and 
the Damrosch Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall. Edith Chapman and I had a 
standing engagement to sing in Das 
Rhinegold, the Rhine Maidens, with 
Damrosch I sang a group of Ernest 
Bloch’s songs with the Philharmonic, 
Stransky conducting -< the first time 
this weird and difficult music was 
heard in this country. I opened the 
new auditorium in Portland, Oregon, 
with Louis Graveure, and sang in 
many combinations of quartets, 
among them Reed Miller, Florence 
Hinkle, Frank Croxton and myself, 
and Inez Barbour, Will Wheeler, Her- 
bert Witherspoon and I. 

You have aroused my memory of 
contemporaries. I could go on and on. 
Frederic Martin, bass; Royal Fish, 
tenor of St. Pat nick’s Cathedral, New 
York; Elizabeth Tudor and I sang the 
first oratorio, “The Messiah,” in San 
Antonio, before I ever knew my hus- 
band. 

At Manila in the Philippine Is- 
lands, I established the voi'ce depart- 
ment in the University. Quezon ga- 
thered 60 voices from every part of 
th© Islands. I learned and sang their 
native songs in native costume pre- 
sented to me by my class. I went 
on the theory that music is a uni- 
versal language. I developed one na- 
tive soprano with the most beautiful 
quality, not native but western, and 

(Continued on page 53) 
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coached her in Madame Butterfly 
and Aida. She went to Milan, naly, 
and made her debut in Butterf/y. 
Her husband was a painter, and 
Quezon financed them. She was a 
sensation. Another, Inez Gonzales, 
then only 18 years old, is singing wi.Lh 
the American Opera Company in 
New York City, I sang all over 
China - Hongkong, Shanghai, Tien 
Tsin, Peking and in Japan, and sang 
In the first Wagnerian concert ever 
given in Manila. I sang the Rienzf 
ana and helped organize the orches- 
tra. 

Alexander Lippay came from Vienna 
to take over the music in the uni- 
vers-.iy and we started to organize 
an orchestra. He had to send for an 
expert tuner of Instruments to teach 
them how to tune - they all played 
out of tune. But he organized a 
magnificent orchestra and gave an 
all -Wagner program - a program 
Toscanini would have been proud of. 

The Negro spirituals, considered 
our American folk songs, were sung 
by me on one of my New York O ty 
recitals — the first white woman to 
sing Negro spirituals on the concert 
stage. 

The radio concert you described was 
intended mostly for hospital patients. 
They attached ear -phones to every 
hospital bed. and I sang the program 
from the shed through the huge brass 
megaphone. The following week. 


Rosa Ponselte, who was my guest, 
ana I gave a loveiy concert for tne 
(pttoients. All wno were able to come 
-to me auditorium on me Host lined 
me nail. The outers heard it over tne 
ear phones. We uotn sang soios and 
they went wild over the uuets. our 
voices Dienaed beautifully. The 
nurses could hardly get the patients 
back to the hospital. They shouted, 
“More! More!” 

My good mend, I love your senti- 
ment over your two cats, xtoger and 
Gray. Mine went lor aogs ana birus 
- Hartz Mountain canaries. My prize 
canary, •jeeppo.” was given to me 
in a fiower covered cage at one or my 
recitals In New York City, in lyi7, X 
heard gentle, low. rolling tones wnen 
I sung, and coutd not imagine wnere 
they came irom. When 1 came duck 
to sing an encore. Kurt Schindler, my 
accompanist, said, noldmg up tne 
cage. "Your competitor is a canary,” 
Tne audience went wild over it — the 
first time I ever knew of such a girt 
presented over the footitgnrs. I 
brought him to Ban Antonio and left 
him with my husband's motner to 
take care of while l was ofr to smg a 
few concerts. When I returned I 
found a iltue grave tn my back yard. 
On the tombstone was engraved, 
“Here L-les ‘Bepno.' the sweet sing- 
er.” Her pe-t cat was Jealous and 
jumped on the cage and killed the 
canary. 

My Pekmese dog was Singo Wang, 
a moroughiDred. We always said ne 
was going to talk beiore he died, 
ana he aid. in his own language. He 
lived MVii years with us. He too has 
a tombstone — -Our Friend and 
Companion for Mhnv Years.” 


DOLLS FOR SALE 


COLLECTOR'S DOLLS, Bisque Chinas 
and wax. Stamp tor list.— . K. Wenl - 
Lowemne, New Orl eans, La. apb-to 

OLD DOLLS, German painted, Bisque 
heads, kid bodies. All re puired in excel- 
lent condition. Special in luige lorn, 
(Lodwin lnuuatries. mss Ne w Hampshire 
Ave,, N.W., Wasmngto n, D. C. Jaaui4 

BISQUE ball-head, closed mouth, long 
shaped shoulder, glass eyes, no mark; 17 
doll; $*38. Bisque shoulder head umisually 
high molded bust, no mark; 21 doll, $14. 
(Mirror* (in chest) china, black hail, 13 , 
$20. Finest Heu back molded -hair boy (see 

Willoby in Fawcett s Gii de for Col ec 
tors” 11"; $20. French bisque Indian, 
closed mouth. Bel Lon- like head, pierced 
ears* 18": $46. This is just a sampling, 
please write other wants to An^eM IDol 1 
Shop, 117 Peterson St., Mankato, Minn. 


doll RECORD FORMS - developed by 
a doll collector for doll collectors - the 
perfect Christmas gift. Check list for 
every detail of each doll, printed on two 
sides of sheet, with space for photo. Can 
be kept in ring binder. Excellent for in- 
surance and inventory purposes. 20 
sheets for $1.00, 50 for $2.00 postpaid. 
Monev back guarantee. — Mrs. Emil Muuss 
1724 North First, Sheboygan. Wis. dl2l5 


MARKED Jointed Jumeau - open mouth 
paperweight eyes, pierced ears & ear- 
rings. all original clothes. 24". dk. hair 
wig $85. No O. O. T), Cartage extra.— 
Mrs. Mark Burche, 15160 Auburn, Detroit 
23, Michigan. d!842 


CHOICE 16" French Bisaue closed 
mouth. 2 Bisque Head, hands, kid bodv. 
1 - 14" Alma. 16" Schoenhut baby. 20" 
closed mouth Bisque head. Quaint turkey 
red Mother Hubbard. Choice. 2 large wax 
over mache. 2 b'sque head - nude. Many 
more. Reasonable prices. — -Lucille Miller. 
308 N. Madison St., Nappanee, Indiana. 

dl004 


BUNDLE of Gay 90 materials $3. Kid 
body Bisque head doll dressed 13" tall $9. 
Bisque shoulder heads Vk" tall $3.50. 7" 

Sawdust body china head, arms & legs 
dressed $7. — Florence K. Grower, Rt. 5, 
Vernon, New 1 York. dl2l3 


So ends Mary Jordan's informative 
and charming* addenda. Her list of 
records in which she took part in- 
cludes the two solos mentioned — “My 
Heart At Thy Sweet Voice” and 
“Sweet Dreams Of Home.” One rec- 
ord. “Adeste Fideles,” is identified as 
a Columbia, It probably was one by 
the Columbia Mixed Quartet. Other 
titles, presumably all made for Edi- 
son as an ensemble member or in 
support of a soloist, are: “Old Black 
Joe,” "Hymns and Bells ” “My Old 
Town,” "It's A Long* Lane That Has 
No Turning,” "The Siren,” “Nearer 
My God, To Thee,” "Where Is My 
Wandering Boy Tonight?” "There’s 
A Girl In Havana,” “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy,” “The Enchantress,” "Oft In 
The Stilly Night,” "Shall You, Shall 
I?” “0 Be Happy,” "Hail Columbia,” 
"Where The Silv’ry Colorado Wends 
Its Way/' "Excerpts From 'Pa- 
tience,' ” "’Crossing The Bar,” "Softly 
And Tenderly,” "Darling Nellie 
Gray,” "Gypsy Maid,” "Beautiful Isle 
Of Somewhere,” "How Fair Art 
Thou,” "Excerpts From 'Erminie,' ” 
and "Inflammatus From Rossini's 
“Stabat Mater.” 

With 'her letter, Miss Jordan sent 
a copy of the October, 1923, National 
Magazine , edited by Joel Mitchell 
Chappie. It contains an article, illus- 
trated with four photographs of the 
contralto, and headed, "American Mu- 
sical Advantages Supreme.” The sub- 
title reads: “One of the foremost of 
our opera and concert stars, who re- 
ceived her Gaining in' the United 
States, dispels the illusion of Euro- 
pean instruction as the ‘open sesame’ 
to fame and an artistic career.” The 
article reveals Miss Jordan was just 
11 months of age when her parents 
left Wales and that she began her 
(Continued on page 65) 


CIRCUSIANA 


By DANA STEVENS 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 

Q: How many circus performances 
did Merle Evans participate in be- 
fore he retired from the Ringling 
show? 

A: I think the figure comes to 
around 22,000 successive perform- 
ances- 

Q: What is considered the worst 
wreck -in circus history? 

A : I am assuming you have refer- 
ence to circus trains. There have been 
many disastrous circus train wrecks 
down through the years. One of the 
earlier disasters occurred on May 30, 
1893, at McCanns Crossing Pennsyl- 
vania. The Walter L. Main show 
was enroute to Tyrone, Pa., from 
Osceola, Pa., when it was wrecked 
et this crossing. Some thirty cars 
were demolished and smashed into 
splinters. Fortunately only five per- 
sons were killed. Cause of the acci- 
dent was never determined. 

Q: What happened to the A1 G 
Barnes Circus? Did it just quit, or 
what? 

A : The A1 G. Barnes Circus was 
merged with the Ringling Brothers 
and Barnum Bailey Circus in 1938. 

Q: I've heard a lot about the du- 
ties of an anchor elephant with an 
elephant herd. Exactly what is an 
anchor elephant? 

A: An anchor elephant is literally 
the disciplinarian of the herd. When 
anchored or tied to another elephant 
she can lead the other elephant wher- 
ever she pleases. An anchor elephant, 
however, is not necessarily stronger 
than her charges, but is simply more 
astute in throwing her weight around. 

Q: What is meant when they call 
an elephant a jughead? 

A .* Jughead is the name they give 
a circus work elephant. Today the 
tractor has largely taken over the 
jughead's duties in putting up and 
taking down the big tents and spreads 
of canvas. 

Q: Has the Sparks Circus been im- 
portant in circus history? 

A: Yes, indeed, the early Sparks 
show, in its heyday, was considered 
the model show of America. It inau- 
gurated a new era in show business 
when it became the first circus to 
exchange its 54 foot flatcars for 72 
foot all-steel cars. 

Q: When and' where was Barnum's 
famed African elephant Jumbo killed? 

A: Jumbo was killed in a train ac- 
cident in St. Thomas, Ontario, Sep- 
tember, 1885. 
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WHOLESALE FURNITURE • . . 
Dealers lists on request. Walnut, 
pine, maple, etc. . . . priced for re- 
sale, refinished or in the rough. Write 
or come to my shop — Roy Caidvvell, 
Antiques, 326 East Grand, McAles- 
ter, Okla. mh66351 

ONE THIRD OFF ON FOLLOWING: 
Paper dolls, Antique China & Bisque. 
European dolls. Edison Phono, cylinder 
and disc records. Hatpins, t$ouv. Spoons, 
Calendars, Chinese paintings, fans, old 
lace. Eists iuc.— Florence Nelson, 16X3 
Buys Kd., Muskegon, Mich. d3li75 

HUGE oid pine butter bowl 23" cka., 
8" deep, reiimshed $ 12 . uid fashioned 
wall Leiepnones in working oraer, oak 
caoineia $7,uu ea. Early crass candie- 
sucKs wun pusn-ups ana octagonal bases 
highly pousned 8" high $11, J-^arge brass 
ftcnooimasters bell tiy*" d».a., luvss" high, 
ponshed $y. Ansonia Spurt brass kettle 
11 dia., Vk" high, iron bale, Pat, 1351. 
Polished and lacquered, dented around 
bottom $12.50, Individual thumbprint 
salts Flint snow wear, 7 at $L25 each. 
Davenport ironstone 6 sided p.tcher, blue 
and white, Friburg, Proof 13" tall $13. 
Oval Bennington vegetable dish 11%" 
long, 2 %" deep $10. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Transportation ertra. — Millbrook 
Antiques, Irma EJ. Weeks, R. 2, Norwich 
New York. dlUOd 

ANTIQUE GUNS: Percussion Fowling 
gun $2o. Napoleonic Fllntlook .69 cal. 
$45. Parker-Snow .68 rimfire rifle $50. 
Remington Rolling-block .45-70 cal. $26. 
Colt Model I860 Richards conv. .44 cal. 
$50. Colt “Frontier’* .44-40' cal $66. 
Miscellaneous: Iron Toy circus wagon $10. 
Book-Gasoline & Kerosene carburators, 
1919 edition $2.50. Old playing cards $2. 
Views of World War 1 for stereoscope 
$2.60. French World War I helmet $6. 
Mexican flag $6. World globe $10. Brass 
handled sword bayonet $5. Tiffany punch 
bowl set $35. If further information or 
photo of any above items is desired, 
please write. Transportation extra.— John 
K. Marshall, 36 Court St., Morristown, 
New Jersey. dl468 

FOR SALE: 42 drawer pine cabinet, 
Cut glass. Colored glass tumblers & Pit- 
chers, Butter pats. Lamps of all kinds. 
Stamp. — KletzePs, 609 Wall, Mankato, 
Minn. dl861 

FREE Monthly Antique List, rea- 
sonable prices. — B. Bell, Rte. 3, La- 
Grange, Indiana. ja3882 

WEDDING BAND China, partial set, 
Napoleon. Toby type, large pitcher, 
France $20. Blue glass ink well, enamel- 
ed cover $5. 2 Deep D &B sauces each 
$2. D & B sauce Vaseline $5. Blue Onion 
sauces, 6. England, 1 chipped, lot $6.50. 
2 Blue Onion platters or trays, English, 
each $6.50. Match boxes, tin and Iron - 
Tin melon mold, cover $2.25. 12 tiny 

melon molds each 25c, same heart shap- 
ed 25c. Fireplace utensil holder, birds, 
vines, etc., ornate $9. Grape pattern iron 
shelf brackets $4 pr. - others lacy designs 
$2.50 pr. 46" Fireplace crane $10. Toy 
Stove. 2 covers missed, utensils $7. Metal 
foot tub. grape handles $2.50. 3 very old 

copper pots, handled, one covered, Col- 
umbian Exposition items, books, sample 
cloth, razor - Declaration of Independ- 
ence kerchief, early 1800, offer please. 
1876 Centennial Picture. Liberty, Presi- 
dents, etc. $10. Red End fringed towels 
§2.50. Milk Glass Sawtooth creamer $15. 
open* 'sugar, same $12. T. Roosevelt books, 
Scott Stamp catalogue - 1901 or 1902 $2. 
Peterson’s Book. 1874 IS. Atlantic 
.Monthly, I860. $2.50. Large general stock. 
Transportation extra. — Maple Leaf Shop. 
Cape J^eddick, Maine. dl0041 

MECHANICAL BANKS - Eagle and 
Eaglets $40. Tammany $20. Registering 
Banks - Beehive $25. National Record- 
ing $16. Kingsbury (tin) $10. Copper 
Luster Pitcher 5%" H., 1 W' yellow band 
$24. Log Cabin spooner $4., butter lid, 
chip inside rim $2. Postage extra. Want- 
ed to buv - Occupational Shaving Mugs. 
— John W. Reed. 242 East Orange St.. 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. d!234 


10% DISCOUNT (anything unsold) Oct. 
Nov. Ads under Antiques, (Special $2.00 
noliday buying plaLes, some H.P., lovely 
uowls, colored glass, colored vases.) Five 
Gay Dancing Girl prints, different coun- 
tries $1 each, all for $4.50. 7"x5" “Little 

Triumph” iron stove 16"xl2", salesman's 
sample $12. Head Study Founder Salva- 
tion Army, plate dated 1912, unusual $6. 
Lovely large shades of green vase, Aus- 
trian H.P. flowers, 1 finial missing $10, 
bargain. Flo Blue gravy boat & tray 
some iRR. on bottom of gravy, otherwise 
very fine $6.50. Lovely pr. boy & girl 
book ends in salt, snow white, quaint & 
sweet $6. Large 33"x2S" print, little girl 
in blue gown seated, ornate chair, preuy 
$10. Blue Violin bottle $2. Sweet oak 
wash stand all original, small old var- 
nish $10. Lois of small antiques for re- 
sale or gifts. Everything guaranteed old. 
Carriage extra. — A. Dolasvay, 7 Crom- 
well St.. Wheeling. West Virginia. dl4811 
— 6 CLUN Y LACE curtains, beautiful 
medallion in corner, 2 yards x 46 inches 
wide, $25. 15 Chanticleer buttons. B. C. 

PI. 51, No. 4, $18 for lot.— Mrs. Geor.ge 
L. Elliott, 736 N. LaGrange Rd., La- 
Grange Illinois. __ dl042 

" SCRAPS IN SHEETS Santa heads, 
Bible quotes. Scenic Floradora heads. — 
Wilgocki, 14837 Sussex, Detroit 27, Mich. 

£3652 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

ATTENTION Country scout buying 
from farm homes, auctions, attics, etc. 
Reasonable prices. Write me your wants. 
All letters answered. — Edward Sheppard, 
221 Water St., Catsklll, N, Y, d323 4 

COLOR SLIDES 

" ^2x2 C OLOR SlIdesT^ A ntique^ liutomo - 
biles, covered bridges, old locomotives, 
trolley cars, band stands, old houses, 
churches and many other unusual slides. 
Also scenic New England. — Weldon Color 
Slides. Monson, Mass. £3084 

REFINISHING 
& REPAIRING 

REPAIR CHINA, ceramics, perman- 
ently, with pure white Faience. No 
firing or riveting. Can be sanded, filed, 
washed in hot water, mixed with oil 
paints. Materials, complete instructions 
$2 nn _ Laboratory '>'■75 

Maplewood, Toledo, Ohio. mh 6Q211 

l RONSTONE PUTTY, successful for 
repairing china, pottery, dolls, bisque. 
Filling holes, cracks and building missing 
parts. Adheres permanently to china, 
metal and wood. Dries hard In few 
hours. Will not shrink, crack or crumble. 
Can be carved, sawed, sanded, painted 
or glazed. Keeps Indefinitely without 
waste. 8 oz. with directions. Postpaid, 
*1 IK —Frank c. Williams, Box 281, r*ni- 

chester, Illinois. f3449 

REPAIR your old rush seat chairs. 
Sufficient ribre rush to weave one chair 
with instructions, $1.25 postpaid. Add 26c 
west of Rockies. — Nelson Rapids Co., 
193* VPison Ave., SE. Grand Ranlds, 

Michigan. f3215 

" STRIP NICKEL, Iron, brass, copper, 
Instructions & formula $1. u doe* me 
job.— Russell Fegley, Box 372, PinWne 
Pn anl 20ft?l 

AT LAST! Clear, boflproof cement No. 
200 for china and glass! Cemented china 
can be used with hot tea and coffee and 
washed in hot soapy water. No firing re- 
quired. Complete kit and Instructions. 
Unconditionally Guaranteed $4.00 P. P. — 
A. Ludwig Klein and Son, Adhesive 
Specialists since 1786, 621 S. Ninth St., 

Philadelphia 47. Pa. d3088 

CANE THAT CHAIR YOURSELF. The 
Newell Workshop has a complete caning 
kit containing tools, supplies, natural 
cane, and "easy-to-follow” instructions. 
With this kit, anyone can restore his 
favorite antique or heirloom caned chair. 
Kits available $2.00 postpaid. Additional 
chair-lots of cane $1.00 (covers approxi- 
mately one square foot). If possible en- 
close a piece of the old cane you plan to 
replace. — Newell Workshop, Woodstock, 
New York. 334011 


MUSEUM NEWS 

((Continued from page 45) 

Syracuse China Corporation and the 
Ferro ’Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Ceramic National has exerted 
great influence on the field of ce- 
ramics and new talent is discovered 
each year through its efforts. It is 
the only exhibition of its kind in the 
world. 

* * « 

The Rochester Museum Association, 
Rochester, N. Y., is sponsoring Audu- 
bon Screen Tours in its Youth Lec- 
ture Series for the 1956-1957 season. 
Six of North America’s best known 
wildfire photographers and lecturers 
are being featured on successive Sat- 
urday mornings at 10:30 A.M. The 
Series began on Oct. 27, 1956 and will 
be completed March 2, 1957. 

* * * 

The Newark Museum, 43-49 Wash- 
ington St., Newark 1, N. J., is hold- 
ing its “Fifth Annual Christmas Ex- 
hibition — Sale of Work by New Jer- 
sey Artists and Craftsmen” through 
January 6. Items in the exhibit such 
as ceramics, jewelry, wooden ware, 
weaving are priced from $1 to $25. 
Prints, paintings and furniture may 
be priced up to $50, 

FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 63) 
musical career in Scranton when she 
was only 14. One of the photos was 
taken in the music room of the singer’s 
beautiful San Antonio home and an- 
other shows her in front of the house, 
"Here,” say the cutlines, "some of 
the country’s most famous celebrities 
have been entertained, among them 
General Pershing, Rosa Ponselle, 
Fiances Nash, General John L, Hines 
and Major E. M. Lewis.” 

I find the following quotation from 
the magaeine article especially appro- 
priate to conclude with: 

“In addition to her strictly profes- 
sional work and duties Miss Jordan 
is a wonderfully well educated woman, 
being a profound student of history, 
biography and religious theology. To 
be a true artist one must know life 
from all angles. Her theory of suc- 
cess is that it is three-fourths hard 
work and one-fourth natural ability. 
‘Hard work is the master-key that un- 
locks every door’ is one of her favor- 
■ ite self-coined quotations. ‘Success did 
not come easy with me/ she confessed 
in a reminiscent mood. ‘Of course, one 
must have a voice, next to that brains 
and good health, to sing. You must 
have the urge of genius or you will 
never get anywhere without work.’ 


REAL ESTATE 

FOR RENT OR SALE: Colonial 
brick building, pipe panelled, large 
stone fireplace — ideal for Antique 
Shop. Intersection Highways 55, 522, 
and 340. Northern entrance to Sky- 
line Drive. 70 miles from Washing- 
ton, D. C. Heavy tourist travel. No 
Antique Shop in town.— Front Royal, 
Virginia. F.O. Box 935. ja32511 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

Sir George Robey 

By JIM WALSH 


Few American collectors realize the 
British phonograph companies had a 
galaxy of pioneer recording* artists 
entitled to rank with the best our 
country has produced. 

Billy Williams, “The Man in the 
Velvet Suit,” m/ight fairly be called 
the British Billy Murray. Before his 
death in 1915 Australian-born Wil- 
liams dominated the popular recoi*d 
output in Britain more completely 
even than Murray did in the States. 
King Edward's favorite tenor, Ernest 
Pike, was the English equivalent of 
Henry Burr; Peter Dawson corres- 
ponded to Frank C. Stanley, and Flor_ 
rie Forde was the British Ada Jones. 
Hundreds of other British artists won 
their share of popularity and fame. 
Some, like Harry Lauder, were as 
successful in America as at home. So 
it seems only fair that the achieve- 
ments of some of their more out- 
standing performers should* be chron- 
icled on occasion in HOBBIES. 

The subject of this article was one 
of the most popular of old-time 
British comedians; one whose gallant 
work in behalf of the Empire's war 
efforts caused him to be knighted — 
Sir George Robey. Never so big a 
seller on records as Billy Williams 
or Billy Whitlock, he was as pop- 
ular on the stage as Lauder and 
his career ended only when he died 
a few years ago, aged 87. That career 
also included a “trial by ordeal" with 
a phonograph association which is 
amusing to look back on now but 
must have been peculiarly exasperat- 
ing to the comedian who, although 
he delighted to appear in music halls 
wearing outlandish attire and ludi- 
crous wigs, was a man of innate (per- 
sonal dignity. I shall relate in its 
proper place the sad story of George’s 
sufferings from the “Robeyphone." 

But first a confession. I believe this 
is the first article I have written 
about an artist without having heard 
some of his records. As far as I can 
recall, the only time I ever listened 
to George Robey’s voice was when 
I tuned in a short wave (program 
from 'London and heard him singing. 
This “Music Hall" offering was broad- 
cast in October, 1952, <and Robey was 
the only performer whose name meant 
anything to me. Variety later com- 
mented: “The bill was distinguished 
by the inclusion of vet George Ro- 


bey, who that day celebrated his 83rd 
birthday. He made ia gallant hut brief 
contribution which garnered sturdy 
mittings from the studio audience.” 
(The production also was given on 
TV). I wrote to the comedian telling 
him of the pleasure dt had given me 
to hear him, recalling some of the 
events of his remarkable career and 
asking if he could spare me an auto- 
graphed photo. Instead of a photo he 
sent a brief note saying : “Thank 
you for your kind letter. Thought you 
would prefer this self drawn sketch.” 
The other side of the card contained 
a caricature of himself tin blue ink, 
with the exception of the nose, which 
is a vivid red. It is worth mentioning 
that, aside from being a comedian, 
Robey won recognition both as a 
painter and cartoonist. 

I was glad to receive the first per- 
son caricature of so eminent a hu- 
morist hut I still wanted a photo, and 
was delighted when Mrs. C. K. Fletch- 
er, a London dealer dn autographs 
and celebrities' letters, sent me two 
fine signed photographs of Robey, 
with a note saying she believed they 
would give me “endless amusement.” 
One look when the pictures came by 
registered mail made me sure Mrs. 
Fletcher was right. They amused me 
so much, in fact, that I felt I must 
share them with HOBBIES readers 
even though I couldn't give any* (first- 
hand information about Robey record- 
ings. So I have sent the likenesses 
along with thiis biography and have 
also included Sir George's pen-and- 
ink misrepresentation of himself in 
the hope that they can be reproduced 
and add to the word's merriment. 
That is an appropriate thing to d'o, 
for Robey called himself — or at least 
the music halls termed him — “The 
World’s Fun Provider” and “The 
Prime Minister of Miirth.” Those wfho 
are interested in obtaining specimens 
of his recorded voice no doubt cam 
obtain them from a Canadian HOB- 
BIES advertiser — Ross, Court — 
or some of the other firms that im- 
port rare English records. 

Now, if I can stop laughing long 
enough at the replica of Robey in hiis 
monstrous wig and sour-pickle ex- 
pression, depicting the part he took 
in some unidentified “pantomine,” 
we'll consider some details of has 
career. 


II “Grand Old Man of the 
Music Halls” 

George Robey was born September 
20, 1869, at Herne Hill, London, and 
by the time he died November 29, 
1954, in (his home tin Saltdean, Sussex, 
he had become known as “The Grand 
Old Man of the Music Halls," He 
had talso been knighted and dubbed 
Sir George Robey by Queen Eliza- 
beth II in the 1954 New Year's hon- 
ors list for his war-time services to 
the Empire. But before 'his knight- 
ing and the death that followed less 
than a year later, George Robey (had 
enjoyed, or endured, some 63 years, 
first as a struggling drudge and then 
as a star of the British stage. His 
■achievements had ranged from gro- 
tesquely comic parts in music hall, 
pantomime and harlequinade, to por- 
traying Falstaff on the stage and 
Sancho Panza on the screen. 

Robey's real name was George Ed- 
ward Wade. His family wanted' him 
to be an engineer and didn't approve 
of 'has theatrical ambitions. When he 
decided to go on the stage he thought 
it would be undignified to use his real 
name so called 1 himself George Robey, 
from the name of one of his school- 
boy friends. 

The comedian 1 used to recall that 
he got into the theatrical profession 
almost by accident at the age of 21 
in 1891 when he volunteered to be a 
subject for a 'hypnotist and convulsed' 
the audience by singing comic songs 
ia a pretended trance. 

Many admirers of the man who 
played such broad comedy roles were 
surprised to find he was exceptionally 
well educated and* had been educated 
ia Germany and at the University of 
Cambridge. He made no apologies for 
being what he called “a red-nosed 
comedian” and said: “I was never 
afraid of the bellylaugh. I believe 
in honest vulgarity. So did Shakes- 
peare. Honest vulgarity is the finest 
antidote I know of to 'present-day 
hypocrisy.” An ambitious young co- 
median who c ailed h i m s el f Char 1 i e 
Chaplin partly modeled (his famous 
tramp act after Robey's stage cos- 
tume of baggy black clerical dress, 
shallow derby and! small cane. 

Robey's appearance as Sancho Pan- 
za was made in a film of “Don Qui- 
xote,” starring the great Russian bas- 
so, Feodor Chaliapin and he ap- 
peared on the stage in 1935 as Fal- 
staff in Shakespeare's "Henry IV.” 
The comedian collected stamps and 
Chinese porcelain. Some of his ama- 
teur paintings were exhibited at the 
Royal Academy, and one of his hob- 
bies wag making excellent violins. Be- 
ginning at small salaries, his fee for 
music hall appearances rose to ap- 
proximately $4,000 a week. The peo- 
ple of Britain, proverbially warm- 
hearted toward their variety favor- 
ites, loved him all the .more after he 
gave hundreds of charity performances 
and raised 1 large sums for British and 
French relief organizations in World 
War I. 

The foregoing is a broad outline 
of George Robey's career. The follow- 
ing more detailed information was ob- 
tained from “Music Hall Parade,” a 
book written by M. Willson Disher 
and published in England some 20 
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George Robey, as he appeared wearing 
a ludicrous "Clarkson wig/’ in an un- 
identified Christmas pantomine. 


years ago. Disher reveals that Robey 
spent part of his childhood near Bir- 
kenhead, England. His tatner was the 
engineer who supervised the laying 
of some of the London lines for 
"horse-drawn trams" — which Amer- 
icans used to call "horse cars," in 
the days that preceded electrically op- 
erated street vehicles. The family went 
to Dresden, Germany, probably (be- 
cause of some of the elder Robey's 
engineering engagements, and George 
Edward prepared to become a doctor 
of science. Before that happened the 
family returned to England and 
George became -a Cambridge under- 
graduate, then followed his father's 
example as an engineer and laid out 
tne tram-line m the 'City of Birming- 
ham. He was an accomplished man- 
dolin (player and be and a friend 
gave mandolin and guitar duets at 
charity concerts. He then met Ken- 
nedy the hypnotist at the Aquarium 
Music Hall, on the site of which Cen- 
tral Hall was afterward erected, op- 
posite Westminster Abbey. Robey 
talked Kennedy into engaging him 
as Ibis assistant, with the understand- 
ing that be would be used as a "horse” 
— that is. a pretended victim of mes- 
merism. Robey himself afterwards re- 
called : 

"At a certain point in the pro- 
gram the m esm e ri st glared at me, 
projected his arms, and executed a 
few rapid passes. Like a person in a 
dream I rose. My face skipped, my 
eyes grew vacant. Then, apparently 
obeying his command. I groped my 
way un to the stage amid a general 
hush that could be felt. The other 
'subjects' on- the stage — old hands at 
the game — looked on with interest. 
I walked un to the platform, closed 
my eyes, and waited. He began to 
make 'passes' over me. ‘Don't forget,' 
I whispered to him through lips al- 
most closed Like a ventriloquist's, T 
am a comic singer!' I heard him 
breath deenlv. Then he exclaimed in 
a loud voice. ‘Young man. you are 
now under my power. You will do 
whatever I tell you. You are a comic 
singer . 1 ” 


Robey went on to recall that every- 
body laughed when he sang "A Little 
Reach in an Orchard Drew,” but fi- 
nally one of Kennedy's other "sub- 
jects" became jealous and kicked the 
"entranced” comedian over the foot- 
lights. George stood up, pretended to 
be hypnotized all over again, and went 
on with his song. Eventually, fie was 
given a trial in an Oxford Music 
Hall matinee, and that resulted in his 
accepting a year's contract. By that 
time he was already wearing the enor- 
mous "property" eyebrows that later 
became something of a trademark, 
but the remainder of his costume con- 
sisted of a brown derby, a high coL 
lar, a huge pale blue necktie, a yel- 
low vest and a vermillion coat. A lit- 
tle later he dressed himself as a par- 
son to sing a comic song called "The 
Simple Pimple.” Disher says, "There 
was a simper on his face, and he had 
a high, bald forehead, which a long 
lock of hair, rooted just 'above one 
ear, tried vainly to cover. That was 
the origin of the round-faced, mn- 
pudent-eyed decollete curate, wearing 
a very flat hat and swishing a verte- 
brate cane, we see in imagination 
whenever we hear the words, ‘Prime 
Minister cf Mirth.' ” 

In addition to his familiar curate 
impersonation, Robey acted scores of 
other characters. He was especially 
popular as "Oliver Cromwell,” when 
'he sang a song by that name com- 
posed for mm by two of the best 
English writers of music 'hall produc- 
tions, A. J. Mills and Bennett Scott, 

ii i ii i ii i mi i ii i u rim mi "i him 

OLD TIME RECORDS 

of all kinds In excellent codttton. Operatic and 
classical, vocal and instrumental, all the Cohans. 
Cal Stewarts, stage stnrs all tho way bock to 
the 1900's. Send me your wants. 

AL McREA, Sr. 

Box 182 Westville, N. J. 
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Another brief quotation or two from 
“Music Hall Parade” may be appro- 
priate: 


You have seen him as the bland, 
selt-satisned proiessor or music from 
Germany, shaking a collar :of sleigh 
bells, tinkling a triangle, banging a 
drum, and carefully avoiding more 
difficult instruments in the formidable 
array set on the stage to proclaim his 
virtuosity. Then there is Sir Walter 
Kaleigh, with his story of being on 
tne snore waiting to receive Colum- 
bus when he discovered America; al- 
so the auctioneer, with nis offer to 
tne woman who wants a hen that 
would eat sawdust and lay firewood, 
of a love-bird which "eats feathers 
and lays down/’ At one time he trans- 
formed mmseif into Cupid and at an- 
other into Shakespeare. . . . 


His zenith seemed to have been 
reached during the long run, iasting 
well over a year, of "The Bing Boys 
Are Here," at the Alhambra during 
the War. As village boys looking for 
life in London, he (the devilish one) 
and Alfred Lester (the mournful, mis- 
giving one) were let loose in a night 
club where chorus girls sat on their 
knees, drank their champagne and 
went off without granting them a 
look or a word. Lucifer Bing's emo- 
tions were such that while a bishop 
and a general published protests , .. 
audiences shouted with laughter night 
Pfter night. After raising a quarter 
of a million for war charities by or- 
ganizing concerts and holding auc- 
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I MUSIC BOXES I 



n gears 

| SIGNED 

= money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. s 
c Hundreds of music box£s of every conceivable type right in stock. | 

| Just ask for any specific item and 'I'm sure I will have it. Every item = 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that I know, all machines need n 
{I plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. | 

| Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. = 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 1 
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BRASS TUNING ARM FOR MILLS VIOLANO 
$10.00 EACH 


FOR SALE: MLlls Violanos and other types coin-operated musical Instruments. 
ALSO, WANTED: All types of this equipment and rolls for same. 

WALBOX DISTRIBUTING CO. 

3909 Main St. — Dallas, Texas — Tel. Victor 1671 

JIy75c 
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Motor Transport Volunteers. At the 
end of the war, the O. B. E. was con- 
ferred upon him. 

For a while he tried his hand at 
films. Next he went into management 
with the revue, "Bits and Pieces," 
which he took on tour into the pro- 
vinces, South Africa and Canada, 
in between seasons in the West End. 

We thought he was settling down in 
to the usual groove of successful 
comedians, before he took us by sur- 
prise as Sancho Panza to the Don 
Quixote of Chaliapin on the films. 
But this was nothing compared to 
the news, proclaimed 'by newsboys’ 
bills all over London, of his inten- 
tion to play Fal staff in "Henry rv. 
Part II," Great expectations filled 
Hts Majesty's Theatre in the spring 
of 1935, and he lived up to them . . . 

Sir George married: an actress 
whose stage name was Blanche Lit- 
tler. They 'had a son, Edwiard G. Ro- 
bey, who became a metropolitan ma- 
gistrate in London. 

Ill The Robey Gramophone Records 
!t is out of the question to give a 
comprehensive discussion in this 
sketch of George Robey's recording 
career. There are too many gaps in 
my collection of old English record 
catalogs to make such an achieve- 
ment possible. Since his theatrical 
work began in 1891, it’s not at all 
unlikely that he made wax cylinders 
before or shortly after 1900. 

The -first mention I have been able 
to find of a George Robey record ap- 
pears in a list of Gramophone Com- 
pany offerings published in the Talk- 
ing Machine News for October, 1907. 
This is not to say he may not have 
sung 1 earlier for Gramophone records, 
but that company (didn’t regularly 
supply T. M. N. with review copies 
prior to 1910, and the latest Gramo- 
phone lists were omitted more often 
than not. The number of the single- 
faced disc was 0-2104 and the title, 
“What Are You Looking At Me For?” 

Sir George-to-be Robey was an ex- 
clusive Gramophone artist for year®. 
The August, 1911, Talking Machine 
Neios contained a self-drawn humor- 
ous likeness of himself, similar to the 
one he sent me, with this commen- 
tary by the editor: 

. - In the above sketch there is 
just a faint idea as to the comic 
effect this hilarious artist has upon 
one. The sketch is by George Robey 
himself, and though he is not as 
great an artist as he is an artiste, 
yet there is the maiding of the former 
in him. Mr. Robey, by the bye, adds 
another splendid number in the Au- 
gust Gramophone series. It is an ex- 
ceedingly humorous piece entitled Tt’s 
a Very Deserving Case.’ His wicked 
humor is unbeatable, and) it makes 
our sides ache so with laughing that 
afterwards — not that we want to take 
up another deserving or undeserving 
case — we feel as if we could send him 
to Coventry.’ ” 

That reference to Coventry is a 
sly dig at George’s legal entangle- 
ment with the “Robeyphone,” which 
will be explained shortly. The maga- 
zine’s reviewer described the record 
(02-335) in these terms: “This ar- 
tiste is always comic, but it is seldom 


that his humour reaches- to the extent 
of the drollness that it does in this 
funny song. We will not spoil the co- 
median’s song by explaining it.” 

IV Annoyance With The 
“Robeyphone” 

It was while he was making Gra- 
mophone records that George Robey 
suffered serious annoyance from the 
activities of a swindler who set him- 
self up in business in the city of Co- 
ventry (hence the T. M. N, editor’s 
teasing reference to 'Coventry in the 
foregoing quotation) under the name 
of “George Robey, the World's Pro- 
vider.” Obviously with the -intention 
of persuading the public that the 
great music hall and recording come- 
dian, George Robey, was at the head 
of the business, the tricky merchant, 
a man named Francis Salmon O’Bri- 
en, placed on the market what appears 
to 'have been a terrible talking ma- 
chine which he called the “Robey- 
phone.” It was one of the cheap made- 
in- Germ any a ff-ai r s wi th which th e 
British Isles were bombarded for a 
few years before World War I. 

In establishing the firm of “George 
Robey, Limited,” O’Brien and his wife, 
Ada O’Brien, who were bicycle deal- 
ers before they went into the gramo- 
phone business, engaged the part-time 
services of an illiterate young Coven- 
try man whose legal name was George 
Robey. He became the nominal head 
of the concern, but was discharged 
after five months. Then, when the 
comedian brought suit to end the nui- 
sance of having 'his stage name asso- 
ciated with* a devious operation, the 
Coventry Robey was rehired. For a 
short time, the Talldng M a chine 
News accepted the advertising of 
“The World’s Provider,” but discon- 
tinued it after Robey began to pro- 
test the ill treatment he was receiv- 
ing. 

When the comedian appeared in 
court with his complaint, the recep- - 
tion he was given by the judge, Mr. 
Justice Darting of the King’s Bench 
division, was not entirely sympathe- 
tic. The case went to trial on March) 
28, 1911, and Robey himself testified. 
He said the only association he had 
with the gramophone industry was 
having entered into a contract to 
make records for the Gramophone 
Company. He quoted the defendant 
firm’s advertising as offering to send 
“the world-famed Robeyphone, terms 
to suit yourself, at half shop cash 
price.” He also Insisted that the ad- 
vertising slogan, “George Robey, the 
World’s Provider,” was copied from 
his music hall catch phrase, “The 
Fun Provider,” and that characters 
appearing in the Robeyphone adver- 
tisements were drawn and dressed 
to resemble some of those he imper- 
sonated nn the stage. 

Robey testified to having been edu- 
cated as a civil engineer and said he 
attached great value to the impor- 
tance of has theatrical name. He told 
of having received letters addressed 
to “George Robey, England,” from 
indignant buyers of the Robeyphone, 
and said he was annoyed by persons 
in has audience shouting at him, 
“George, your gramophone is rotten!” 
and “What price gramophones?” 


Asked what ‘he did when these out- 
bursts occurred he said he passed 
them over as well a& he could until 
he decided) to go to law to abate 
the nuisance. 

Attorneys for the defense took the 
ingenious tact of maintaining the 
O’Briens were within their rights in 
using the name of George Robey, in- 
asmuch as they had nominally placed 
at the head of their business the 
young man by that name who could 
neither read* nor write and) who made 
am “x” to sign contracts. On cross- 
examination they brought out that the 
comedian’s real name was Wade and 
that he had taken his stage name 
from a friend. They ridiculed his con- 
tention that he used an assumed name 
to preserve the “dignity” of ‘his law- 
ful patronymic, and asked why it 
hadn’t occurred to hiim that he was 
impairing the value of his school fel- 
low’s name when he appropriated it. 
In effect, the defense contention was 
that Mr. and! Mrs. O’Brien and their 
feeble- witted stooge had more right 
to the use of the name of George 
Robey than the comedian who had 
made it famous by bis many years on 
the stage. They 'asked if he would 
consent to the O’Briens carrying on 
the business under the name of G. W. 
Robey, and the future knight of the 
realm said he certainly would object. 
He said in reply to more cross-exami- 
nation that be wouldn’t mind if it 
were operated under his real name of 
Wade because the public didn’t know 
him by th at name an d hi s stage 
career wouldn’t be adversely affected. 

The defense contention of course 
was flimsy and specious, but the .pre- 
siding justice seemed unaccountably 
sympathetic to at. However, the jury 
awarded 1 Robey 100 pounds damages. 
O’Brien appealed, but on July 28th 
decided not to press the action after 
counsel for Robey withdrew a portion 
of hi® bill of complaint which charged 
that the Coventry couples* operations 
were ,in some degree fraudulent. Ro- 
bey, through his attorneys, conceded 
that the people who bought the Ro- 
beyphone might have got as good a 
machine as they could expect for the 
price they .paid and said 1 his only ob- 
jection. to the business was the use 
of his assumed name. It was brought 
out that O’Brien was in extreme ill 



George Robey, at the age of 
83, drew this caricature of him- 
self and sent it to Jrm Walsh. 
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George /Robey as himself, looking at a dummy of himself os 'ic appeared in his 
stage clerical costume. The inscription says: “Won’t Willy Clarkso" 1 be wild when, he 
sees that I am not wearing one of his wigs but am using my own hair.” 


health and) could .no longer carry on 
his tricky business. 

And so, to George Edward Wade's 
relief, the Robeyphone nuisance was 
“abated." 

V Robey’s Columbia Records 
In January, 1916, the English Co- 
lumbia Company announced that Ro- 
bey, who had been making Gramo- 
phone (HMV) records for almost ten 
years had signed an exclusive Colum- 
bia contract. His -first Columbia disc 
was a double-faced 12-inch contain- 
ing two of his specialties, “Where's 
the Butler?" and “What Was There 
Was Good," No. 581, described as 
“a feast of song and) patter in the 
comedian's richest vein." A month 
later the Talking Machine News, on 
which I must depend for information 
concerning the Robey records, said: 

Columbia has two more first-rate 
George Robey records on the Feb- 
ruary list. As was announced last 
month, th© popular comedian is ex- 
clusively engaged by this company 
for record purposes, and we under- 
stand that he is going strong. The 
two fresh records are the famous 
“Family Ghost' 1 and “The Best Man 
at the Wedding.” On glancing at the 
list again we find he is actually down 
for more on a 10-inch disc, "The 
Barrister” and "The Pro’s Land- 
lady.” It is impossible to have too 
much of the irrepressible George. By 
the way, we hear there is great com- 
iPetition on the part of the music- 
hall proprietors to book George Robey 
for revue. It is said he has the choice 
of four big West End haUs open to 
him. Mr. Oswald Stoll is- understood 
to be particularly anxious to get 
“The Prime Minister of Mirth” for 
the Alhambra. The difficulty, w© are 
told, is not so much arranging Robey’s 
salary, which would be a consider- 
able item, but fixing up with the 
people who hold him in contract.” 

■Columbia took a two-page ad an 
the February issue to publicize the 
exclusive Robey engagement. The 
magazine's critic, who usualfly lav- 
ished praise upon virtually any 
record, good or bad, was downright 
lyrical in what he said about the 12- 
inch, No. 583: 


One of the biggest things the Col- 
umbia has ever done was the exclu- 
sive engagement of England's great- 
est mirth-maker for records. This 
month he is giving us the excruciat- 
ing bit of foolery known as “The 
Family Ghost.” If this phantom does 
not compel you to burst every but- 
ton on your waistcoat, we'll eat It, 
together with all the buttons there 
may be left. A » "The Best Man at 
the Wedding.” George Is also inimi- 
table. There is only one Robey, and 
the Columbia has got him. Long may 
he flourish. 

And consider the following, anent 
10-inch record No. 2639 : 

Two more of George Robey's rib- 
ticklers. "The Barrister” is a char- 
acteristic bit of work by th© great 
comedian. Tn his speech to the jury 
in a breach of promise case George 
is the barrister to the life, and the 
comic element is of the super-abund- 
ant sort that draws tears of laughter 
from the listener. Nothing could pos- 
sibly be more irresistibly humorous. 
"The Pro’s Landlady” relates the ex- 
periences of a whilom actress who 
has turned landlady of a professional 
boarding house . , . These records 
will aid Immensely to Robey’s repu- 
tation as a laughter-provoker, and 
also as a record-maker, for every 
word is heard with a clearness which 
is beyond cavil. 

Mention has already been maxlle of 
•the great success Robey and Alfred 
Lester scored in “The Bing Boys Are 
Here." The June, 1916, T. M. N. con- 
tained another double-spread Colum- 
bia ad, this time featuring records 
by Robey, Lester and Violet Loraine 
from that popular production. Those 
in which George took part were both 
12-incb — L1034, which combined “An- 
other Little Drink Won't Do Us Any 
Harm,” sung as a trio by Robey, Les- 
ter and Loraine, with “I Stopped', I 
Looked, I Listened," as a Robey solo ; 
and L1035, “If You Were The Only 
Girl in the World and I Were the On- 
ly Boy,” a duet by Miss Loraine and 
Robey, and another Robey solo, “In 
Other Words." The reviews were flat- 
tering, and the records stayed in the 
Columbia catalog until 1930. 

One double-faced 12dnch H.M.V. 
Robey record also remained in the 


Gramophone catalog through 1929. It 
was C546, coupling “And Very Nice 
Too!" with “Archibald — Certainly 
Not.” The catalog was careful to 
point out the second side should be 
played at a speed higher than 78. 

I don't have the 1917 volume of 
the News, but in January, 1918, there 
was a brief item indicating that Ro- 
bey by that time was appearing in a 
musical production called “Zig-Zag,” 
and had recorded two of its songs: 
“A Deed That Spoke Louder Than 
Words" and “She Spoke To Me First ” 
The April number revealed that a 
new version of the Bing Boys was 
being produced' at the Alhambra as 
“The Bing Boys on Broadway," and 
Robey was scoring another great hit. 
An elaborately illustrated article re- 
produced the labels of four record 
sides George had just made for Co- 
lumbia and on which he had drawn 
caricatures of himself. These records 
were presented to “a young royal per- 
sonage" who had called! at his dress- 
ing room. My guess is the “personage” 
was the then Prince of Wales, now 
the Duke <yf Windsor. 

The review of record No. 1236, 
“First Love, Last Love, Best Love” 
and “Day After Day,” is rather less 
flattering than the usual fulsome Talk- 
ing Machine News type: 

England's own vocal comedian, as 
we may call the indefatigable George 
Robey, has undoubtedly scored one 
of his biggest hits in “The Bing Boys 
on Broadway.” As a vocalist pure and 
simple we cannot, of course, take 
George seriously. His singing voice 
Is not of the range that “lifts the 
■roof off,” nor Is it of that depth 
which is sometimes described as 
"coming out of his boots,” yet he 
contrives to get along pretty well with 
it. and one must remember it’s the 
only voice he’s got, so we must e’en 
be content with it or go further and 
fare worse. In the two duets under 
notice he exercises it as well as he 
can and that is something to be 
thankful for. On the other hand. Miss 
Clara Evelyn, although she is not a 
Violet Loraine, sings very nicely in- 
deed and the pair make a very credit- 
able show. 

The Columbia Inst that month also 
contained two “Bing Boys” solos by 
Robey on record No. 1237, “Shurr- 
Up!” and “The Fact Is — The mu- 
sic of all the “Bing Boy” productions 
was written by an American song 
writer, Nat. D. Ayer, who went to Eng- 
land and had such success he spent 
the remainder of his life there. He 
is best remembered today as the writ- 
er of the music of one of the great 
all-time hits, “Oh You Beautiful 
Doll.” 

In August, 1918, The Talking Ma- 
chine News contained an article on 
“George Robey as Money Extractor," 
which deserves reprinting in ipart as 
a graphic example of how the great 
comedian was working to help win the 
war then only a few months from its 
close. It may also serve fittingly to 
conclude this article: 

George Robey cannot be allowing 
(himself an undue amount of leisure 
these days. It is difficult to see how 
h© can even find time for the rest 
necessary to keep himself fit over his 
strenuous work, for the comedian with 
two shows to do a night, rehearsals 
and other calls, has a more strenuous 
life than outsiders would imagine. . 
He has worked day and night In th© 
cause of war charities and revels in 
(Continued (on page 37) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 33) 
it. Although a humorist of the first 
water bom on and off Lhe stage, his 
war work fs the one tiling he does 
not joke about in conversation. It Is 
a serious affair with a serious object, 
and George tackles it os he tackles 
his profession — thoroughly and com- 
pletely. . . 

. . . His last effort of the kind was 
at the Coliseum on July 14th, when 
George set himself to collect 1U.OOO 
pounds for the French Red Cross In 
honor of France's Day. Seeing that by 
dim of hard work ho had secured Ills 
1U.0U0 pounds the day before the con- 
cert one might reasonably have left 
the affair to run itself, but that Is not 
George Robey. Having set his goal, 
the next thing was to see how far he 
could surpass it. These are some of 
the things he did to achieve it: 

He auctioned Arnold Bennett's 
manuscript of his Message to the Au- 
dience, and with bidding starting at 
10U pounds brought it up to HUO 
pounds . . . The signature of “The 
Tiger,” M. Clemenceau, realized five 
pounds, and the original painting of 
‘‘Les Foulards Rouges,” given by the 
Daily Graphic, went at 276 pounds. 
An American sailor had given a dol- 
lar note to the French Red Cross. 
Mr. Robey produced it and offered it 
for sale. Bidding started at 32 pounds 
and finished at 4UU pounds. A pollu's 
wife in the gallery threw on the stage 
a 20-franc piece taken from her brace- 
let: George sold it for 140-pounds. A 
poflu thereupon offered a 60 -franc 
piece: George realized 50 pounds and 
handed the 6U-franc back to the 
poliu. A lady in the stalls sent up a 
gold ring that brought 40 pounds. 

Over 5U.OJU pounds to war funds Is 
George's proud record. Small wonder 
that he is the idol of the boys out 
there, for they know what he thinks 
of them ! Bravo, George! 

And we Americans may add, even 
at mis remote date, small wonder 
that George Edward Wade received 
the O. B. E., was knighted' by his 
queen and died as Sir George Kobey. 
He deserves to be lovingly remem- 
bered by the Bi'itish people. 
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EARLY or unusual clocks and watches. 
— J. E. Nevil, 234 East Fourth, CJncin- 

naM. Ohio. J1y6833 

WANTED: by collector, old and unu- 
sual American clocks. — \V. Harding. 5729 
North Capitol. Washington, D. C. T3U42 

REPAIRS 


SPEC'LL SERVICE, hand painted 
clock tablets for clocks and mirrors. 
Clock dials restored and reproduced. 
Replacement of missing parts. Design 
and construction consultant on mirrors 
and clocks. Guaranteed service since 
1f»2l — Hy FWks. R* Charles St., B^otrin 

1 4. Mass. Cap. 7-7005 0124262 

ANTIQUE CLOCKS any age restored to 
working order. — Hilly Amthor, 10 James 
St . U'Hldon. N. Y. Jel24201 

ANTIQUE CLOCKS RESTORED. 
Movements completely rebuilt. Wheels 
and pinions cut to order. Missing 
parts calculated, designed and replac- 
ed. — Stanley Prokop & Associates, 
5524 East Colfax Avenue, Denver 2fi, 

Colorado si 24872 

early AMERICAN clock dais, tab- 
lets. stenciled pillars & splats painted 
by hand In the old manner. — Vander- 
vorts', 308 Bertley, Moberly, Missouri. 

myfifi66 

CLOCKS - Antique - Complicated - 
Repairs or supply whole movements, 
parts, dials, oases in rough or refinished 
condition. — Old Time Shop, Box 126. 
Poland, Ohio. f3253 
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THE TIFFANYS 

BY GERTRUDE SPEENBURGH 

The story of that fabulous art family which has 
had a powerful influence on the character and 
development of AMERICAN ART 

How Can I KNOW It Is 
TIFFANYS? 

What ARE The 
TIFFANY ARTS? 

What KINDS of GLASS Did 
TIFFANYS CREATE? 

Are TIFFANY Pieces 
Marked? 

These and many other questions are answered 
by Gertrude Speenburgh in her book THE 
ARTS OF THE TIFFANYS. 


ORDER BLANK 


THE ARTS OF THE TIFFANYS S5.00 
FIRST EDITION AUTOGRAPHED 

Order from Lightner Pub. Co., 1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Please send me copies postpaid 

Clieck $ or money order for $ 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 

Gene Austin 

By JIM 


Gene Austin comes closer than any 
other performer about whom I've so 
far written to "getting' into' Favorite 
Pioneer Recoding' Artists barely by, 
the skin of his teeth. In fact, it is 
orily' by ,; a liberal srtetchiPg of the 
rul es govern i rig. -ih‘ig deparfmen t th a t 
I ? cari conscientiously include him. 

‘ K6t : fhat 'I Consider this world-fa- 
mous singer unworthy .of ,'su.ch, , "dj§- . 
tinction.” Without question he has 
been one of the most popular vocal- 
ists who ever made records and I 
have had : many requests to tell his 
life ' story. But, by a strict applica- 
tion of standards, the genial curly-, 
haired "crooner’' isn't a pioneer re- 
cording artist. His largest selling 
numbers were all placed on the mar- 
ket after electric recording supplan- 
ted the "hammer-into-th e-horn” sys- 
tem. Nevertheless, he made a fair 
number of discs by the old acoustic 
method, so ! have decided that, after 
all, Gene Austin belongs in these 
pages. And it is a pleasure to write 
about the handsome, affable man 
whom I greatly like and admire on 
the strength of my one meeting with 
him — a meeting he probably doesn’t 
recall since it occurred 17 years ago. 

In the late 1920's, the new-fangled 
electrical techniques of recording and 
reproducing had redeemed the pho- 
nograph from the slow death to 
which radio was believed to have con- 
signed it, and records were selling 
merrily. Undisputedly, the king 1 of 
record makers for the first half dozen 
years of the electric era was Gene 
Austin. He "blanketed” competition 
to an extent that none of his com- 
petitors and successors — Vallee, Cros- 
by, Sinatra and the like — achieved. 
And today, at the age of 56, he is 
still far from a has-been. A few 
months ago he appeared as a guest 
on the "Golden Records” program 
with a good many present-day record- 
ing "stars,” and the critics were vir- 
tually unanimous in saying Austin 
"stole the show” and was the only 
performer who displayed real person- 
ality and sang effectively. It was an- 
nounced that 85,000,000 conies of his 
records have been sold. I have no 
doubt that if the 1929 depression 
hadn't hit the record business harder 


WALSH 


even than radio had and for a decade ‘ 
almost put an end to the sale of 
"platters,” Gene Aurtin would' have 
stood a good chance of being the all- 
time best selling recording artist. 

' This article isn't scheduled to ap- 
pear until February, -J957, but is be- 
ing written on June 16. Just 12 days 
ago the New York Times published 
the following: 

GENTS AUSTIN LIFE PLANNED 
A. S FHLMC. Story of Popular Crooner of 
Twenties Will Be Made by Case Pro- 
ductions . . . Hollywood, Calif., June 
4. — The life of Gene Austin, Texas- 
born blacksmith and cowboy who 
helped to establish the 'singing vogue 
called crooning in’ . the early Twen- 
ties, will be portrayed in a motion 
picture. 

"The Lonesome Road” is the ten- 
tative title for the film, based on a 
story by Larry Marcus. It will 'be 
made by a new company known as 
Case Productions. 

Mr. Austin . . . started his sing- 
ing career in New Orleans and became 
popular with his recording of “Yes, 
Sir, That’s My Baby." His most fa- 
mous recording, however, was *>f "My 
Blue Heaven." The partners plan to 
make the film after the fashion of 
"The Jolson Story,” with Mr. Austin 
singing while an actor portrays him. 

"The Jolson Story" rescued A1 Jol- 
son from near oblivion and caused 
young people to develop a vogue of 
collecting his records which persists 
today. It is possible that "The Lone- 
some Road,” which should be well 
into production or even completed by 
the time you read this, will touch off 
a new fad among the teenagers for 
collecting Austin — in mv opinion a 
better singer than Jolson. 

II Early Biographical Sketches 
In 1929, when the Gene Austin en- 
thusiasm throughout the nation was 
at its peak (I knew several teenagers 
who prided themselves on buying no 
records other than Austin's), and he 
was Victor's most valuable "proper- 
ty,” the Victor record catalog pub- 
lished the following elaborate bio- 
graphical sketch, perhaps unprece- 
dented in the space it gave to a popular 
recording artist: 

GENE AUSTIN. Tenor— The tre- 
mendous success that has marked the 
Victor career of Gene Austin seems 
phenomenal, and yet, considering his 
remarkab'e cifts, his warm and gen- 
ial personality, and the romantic de- 
tails of his life, someone with a pro- 


phetic gift might have forecast for 
him the popularity that -is his. 

Gene Austin was born in 1900 at 
Shreveport, Louisiana, He was the 
typical American boy, mischievous 
and 1-ovable, always happy am often 
with a song on his lips. At 15, he ran 
away from home and joined a circus, 
after his parents had laughingly ve- 
toed his desire to go on the stage. 
His circus Jobs ranged from playing 
the calliope to selling peanuts, but he 
was satisfied, he says, because the 
work kept him out of school. 

At 16, Gene, being large for his age, 
beguiled a recruiting officer bo ac- 
cept his services for Uncle Sam’s 
anny, and he was sent to the Mexi- 
can border with the famous punitive 
expedition. But Gene’s parents ob- 
jected so vigorously to this "job” 
that the boy was released and sent 
to school. But not for long. On the 
day the United -States enter the 
war, Gene joined the army again, and 
was sent to France, where he served 
a bugler during 1917 and 1918. 

On his return from the war he went 
to school in Baltimore, and later to 
Baltimore University. During this 
time he still managed to exercise his 
interest In musfcc, managing a dance 
orchestra which later was taken on a 
"round the world” tour. In 1923 he 
joined with a friend in a piano and 
song vaudeville act, and in April, 
1935, made his first Victor record - 
"The Only, Only One for Me” and "1 
Never Itnew How Much I Loved You." . 

From that time to the present Gene 
Austin's career has been a series of 
successes. His delightful mellow tenor 
voice, his intim e style of singing, 
his pleasant, soft. Southern inton- 
ation, and above all the magnetic 
personality which he somehow pro- 
jects through his Victor records have 
endeared him to countless admirers 
the country over, and have caused 
the sale of his records to reach the 
millions. 

There is one misstatement in that 
Victor biography. Gene was born in 
Gainesville, Texas, rather than 
Shreveport. Incidentally, I believe the 
singer's family name was Lucas, but 
that, because of the prestige of his 
stage name, he had Lucas changed 
to Austin. 

The ASCAP Biographical Dictio- 
nary, published by the American So- 
ciety of Authors, 'Composers and Pub- 
lishers, also contains a biography of 
Gene, mentioning that he was born 
in Gainesville on June 24, 1900, ^ and 
joined ASCAP in 1925. After giving 
much of the information contained in 
the Victor write-up, it relates that he 
appeared in the New York stage pro- 
ductions, "Broadway Rhapsody," in 
1933, and "Going Places," 1936. 
Among songs which he had a hand 
(in writing are "Whippoorwill," "Go 
Tell My Honey That I Love Her,” 
“The Lonesome Road,” "Please Come 
Back To Me,” "How Come You Do 
Me Like You Do,” "When My Sugar 
Walks Down The Street,” and "Ridin' 
Around In The Rain.” 

Ill Newspaper Interview 
Earlier, I mentioned 1 that I once 
met Gene Austin. That was on Thurs- 
day, April 27, 1939, when the tenor 
appeared in Johnson City, Tenn., with 
a "tent show,” the Star-O-Rama Can- 
vas Theater. By that time the record 
business had begun climbing out of 
its near fatal slump of the '30's and 
Austin was again making discs, but 
for Decca instead of Victor. A young 
woman reporter, Lucia Burbage, who 
worked for the Press, (I was its top 
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Gene Austin presented this autograph- 
ed photo to Jim Walsh when they met 
in Johnson City, Tenn. 


reporter, feature writer, editorial com- 
mentator and columnist!) had been 
assigned to interview the singer, but 
when I learned about it, I persuaded 
her to let me go to see him instead. 
And a very good time, the still fa- 
mous crooner, and I had in his John 
Sevier hotel room. In fact, we got 
along so well together from the mo- 
ment he extended his hand and his 
blue eyes smiled in a quizzical way 
that when I left, proudly carrying an 
autographed photo, he asked me to 
come ibacki and spend the afternoon. 
He explained that he seldom met in 
his travels anyone with whom he had 
so much in common or so many com- 
mon friends. Unfortunately, “pres- 
sure of official duties'* kept me from 
returning, but I did attend 1 the show 
that night and reviewed it the next 
day. 

A couple of nights ago I hunted up 
the scrapbook in which I pasted my 
interview with Gene Austin and re- 
read it for the first time in 17 years. 
It still strikes me as a good job, to 
have . been written in haste with a 
deadline just ahead, and is so inclu- 
sive that I have decided to copy it 
and let it give much of the informa- 
tion I would otherwise be at the trou- 
ble of looking up. So here goes, for 
another “six-point, indent" quotation : 

popular tenor and report- 
er get TOGETHER— Gene Austin 
Finds Much bo Talk About With Rec- 
ord Collector. By Jim Walsh— When 
one of the world’s most -popular rec- 
ording, radio and vaudeville singers 
meets a record collector who has 
been keeping tab for years of the 
artist’s career, they find plenty -to 
talk about. 

That was the case this morning 
when I dropped in at the John Sevier 
to chat with Oene Austin, tenor head- 
liner of the SLar-O-Rama. 

Knew Background 

Since I have been collecting records 
almost all my -life. I knew the salient 
points of Gene’s career: That he was 
born in Gainesville. Texas, but grew 
up in Shreveport. La.; joined a circus 
at 'the age of 16; while still a boy 
saw service with the AEF, and later 
became a noted vaudevillian. I also 
knew more than 35,000,000 copies of 


his records had been sold. I was even 
able to tell him that he started out 
as a singer of hill-billy numbers for 
the Vocalion and Edison companies; 
made his first record (issued in April, 
1925), as an assisting artist to Aileen 
Stanley, and scored a memorable 
success a month later with "Yearn- 
ing," "No Wonder" and “The Only, 
Only One for Me.” 

But I didn't know how he happen- 
ed to get started at record -making 
and to move up, within a year or 
two, to undisputed leadership of the 
popular vocal field, so I asked him. 

Once Was Writer 

The tenor with the silvery voice 
chuckled. "I was a song writer in 
those days,” he -said, "so I often 
dropped around fco the studios to give 
our songs a boost for recording pur- 
poses. One day Cliff Hess, recording 
manager at Vocalion (and himself 
the composer of "Freckles” and other 
song hits), told me he was worried. 
It seemed a Knoxville firm had sent 
George Reneau, known as ‘The Blind 
(Musician of ihe Smoky Mountains,' 
to New York in the belief he could 
maJte a series of hill-billy records 
that would be a big success. How- 
ever, while Reneau’s mouth harp and 
guitar playing were all right his 
voice didn’t record well, and he lack- 
ed a sense of timing. Several singers 
had been tried as his partner but they 
didn't seem to have the Southern 
style needed for that type of record- 
ing. So I was asked if I'd have a try. 

Worked Together 

"I would, and did. Reneau, who was 
quite a character, and I did a lot of 
work together, at first for Vocalion 
but later also for Edison. I remember 
he had an idea he could ^clean up' 
if he could only play the guitar and 
sing on the streets of New York, as 
he had in Knoxville, so I took him 
to Broadway and 42nd and sat him 
down. I kept a watchful eye for the 
cops, of course. He made something 
over three dollars in a little while 
and thought he had struck a gold 
mine. Edison paid him so much 
($1,000) to make &. scries of records 
he returned to Tennessee, got mar- 
ried and is still, I hope, living hap- 
pily. 

"I got in with Victor when I wrote 
a song, 'When My Sugar Walks Down 
the Street,’ which Aileen Stanley was 
chosen to sing. She needed some as- 
sistance, so I was called in to help 
‘her. The record went over so well 
the company decided I was worth a 
trial as a soloist. And my career <a® 
a recording artist has continued to 
the present day.” 

Gene's biggest seller was the 
double-faced record of "Ramona” and 
"Girl of My Dreams," which had the 
good fortune to combine -two great 
hits. His sales graph also soared in- 
to the millions with "My Blue Heav- 
en” (he used to own a huge yacht 
which he named "Blue (Heaven") 
"Lonesome Road” (his own compo- 
sition) and a good many others. Of 
recent years he ha® made a number 
of Decca records and now has ready 
for release a Victor of "I Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love” and another 
old-time hit, in which he is assisted 
by Candy and Coco, who appear with 
him tonight. He also makes many 
transcriptions for broadcast use and 
was with Joe Penner for two seasons 
■in California on his nationally -broad- 
cast program. 

"I'm enjoying traveling with fhe 
Star-O-Rama,” the singer said. "Of 
course people ask me what I'm doing 
traveling w.ifth a tent show, but I 
expect that. My answer is that our 
show seats about 5,000 people and 
brings to a place like Johnson City an 
entertainment of high quality that 
couldn't be duplicated under any 
other system. I think the whole tent 
idea is swell — I’ve always wanted to 
have a try with a show of this type, 
anyway — and the crowds we’ve been 
attracting seem to indicate the public 
shares my enthusiasm.” 



This Victor folder was issued in 1927 
when Gene Austin’s records were the 
sensation of the day. 


IV More Reminiscences 

The review I wrote after that 
night's performance makes it clear I 
agreed with the enthusiasm. Here are 
the parts I wrote dealing with Gene's 
share of the show: 

“The Star-O-Rama canvas theater, 
which is showing tonight at Kings- 
port, last night played' to an audience 
of nearly 5,000 persons at the East 
Main -Street circus grounds. 

“Gene Austin, recording and radio 
star, who recently concluded a suc- 
cessful engagement in the Broadway 
smash hit, ‘Helzapoppin', with his 
comedy team of ‘Candy and Coco,' 
was the stellar attraction of the ex- 
cellent program. He sang ‘My Blue 
Heaven' (a copy! of his 1927 record 
of this number has been placed in 
the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, D. C, so that future genera- 
tions may judge what popular music 
of the present day is like), ‘My Me- 
lancholy Baby,’ ‘Forsaken,' ‘You Must 
Have Been A Beautiful Baby,' and 
one of his latest record best-sellers, 
‘I ’Cried For You.’ The audience gave 
Austin an ovation and burst into ap- 
plause as he began each of his fami- 
liar numbers. There was general 
agreement he had never been heard 
in better voice." 

Naturally, I didn't have time or 
space, in writing .an interview at 
breakneck speed, to set down all the 
things about which Gene and I talked. 
But my memory of the conversation 
is still vivid and since HOBBIES read- 
ers are avid for any information about 
their favorite recording stars I shall 
jot down some more reminiscences. 

Gene told me that when his record- 
ing career was zooming and it ap- 
(Continued on page 55) 
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it is today for those who fancy re- 
productions on LP — their collec- 
tions expand by leaps and bounds 
with each new acquisition. 

It is very evident that FRP is now 
much more painstaking in the pitch- 
ing of 78 r.p.m. discs on LP (I as- 
sume that the hill-and-dale have pre- 
viously been transferred on 78). That 
is most laudable. In this* batch the 
majority are in perfect pitch, some 
edge more or less around it, but four 
are off — two unquestionably so. 
These are: Ruffo’s "Siberia” (must be 
in D-flat Major, is half tone too low 
in C); Calve's "Vivandi&re” (should 
be in F Major, is half tone too high 
in F-sharp) ; Butt's “ Sosarme” 
(should be in F-sharp Major, sounds 
half tone too low in F) ; and Navar- 
rini’s "Borgia” (must be in A-flat 
Major, is one whole tone too high in 
B-flat; which is much too much — 
the poor basso has been practically 
emasculated). If you will notice, I 
gave the benefit of the doubt to the 
Calv6 and Butt recordings, as the 
first, a mezzo part, could have pos- 
sibly been transposed upward by the 
soprano; and the second could have 
been sung in any key by the un- 
predictable Butt. However, upon 
studying the voice positions of both 
the ladies in these selections, it be- 
comes! quite obvious that Calvd sang 
her piece in the original: first, be- 
cause her voice here comes through 
better placed in the key of F, and> 
second, because had she raised the 
tonality, her repeated high F-sharp 
would be in the third register and 
not in the second, as she has them 
on this band. To allay any doubts 
about the Butt number, if a change- 
able speed LP machine is available, 
all one has to do is play her band 
one half tone higher to find how 
much more natural, and less as if 
coming from a butt (ouch!) her voice 
sounds in F-sharp. Neither Ruffo 
nor Navarrini, of course, would have 
had any reason to transpose the? se- 
lections they sing here. 

The re-recording job is good through- 
out, with a minimum of surface 
noise and a maximum of the original 
voice quality left in. 

These are very fine L'Ps, and with 
just a little more attention to the 
pitch problem, the future FRP re- 
leases should lack nothing in excel- 
lence. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 35) 

peared Victor records by Gene Aus- 
tin could never quit selling, he was 
virtually a millionaire — on paper. 
But he admitted he didn't invest his. 
money wisely and was “a plain suck- 
er for anybody who came along with 
a plausible scheme. "I had a big au- 
tomobile agency in New York,” he 
said, "but the guys who were 'man- 
aging’ the outfit could spend money 
eveni faster than I was making it.” 
He also took a beating, like millions 
of other more or less affluent citi- 
zens, from the 192$ stock market 
swoon. 


I was surprised to learn that, just 
after World War I, Gene had a pho- 
nograph and record store — in Shreve- 
port, I believe — and he convulsed 1 me 
by his account of how one of his 
sales "pitches” backfired. He had the 
agency for Edison and Path 6 instru- 
ments and records. Because he con- 
sidered the Diamond Disc superior to 
the Pathe he made little effort to 
sell the latter, and his Edison sales 
outnumbered Pathes ten to one. One 
of his principal demonstration points 
was dropping a stack of Edison rec- 
ords to the floor to show they were 
so thick and strong it was almost im- 
possible to break them. 

"One day,” he laughed, "I was 
showing a Path 6 to somebody who 
wanted a cheaper machine than the 
Edison. As I neared the point where 
I hoped to close the sale, my mind 
must have fogged, for I said, ‘And 
the beauty of these records, aside 
from their perfect reproduction, is 
the fact that you can't break them!’ 
So I picked up a couple of dozen 
Path6 records, slammed them to the 
floor — and they all broke! I suppose 
nobody has ever looked any sillier 
than I did then — or anybody more 
surprised than -my customer!” 

Gene discovered that I knew more 
about the whereabouts of many of 
his fellow recording 1 , artists than he 
did, and plied me with questions. Men- 
tioning Vernon Dalhart, he said: 
1 ‘ Wh at’s becom e of old D alh art ? I 
haven't heard anything from him in 
years. I told him Dalhart was again 
making records, with his "Deep Cy- 
press Boys,” for Victor's low priced 
label. Bluebird. Gene recalled that his 
Edison record- of one of his own songs, 
"I've Got the Railroad Blues (But 
Haven’t Got the Railroad Fare)” 
was coupled with D alh art's version of 
the comic song classic, "Casey Jones.” 
He/ then told me something I didn’t 
know that Dal hart’s real name was 
Slaughter — Marion Try Slaughter, to 
be exact. 

I mentioned that Billy Murray had 
come, with Billy's beloved pal (and 
mine), Jimmy Martindale, to visit me 
in Johnson City a few months before, 
and he spoke in high esteem of Billy, 
terming him "a good comedian and 
a fine singer,” “In fact,” he said, 
"Billy would be a great attraction for 
this show, and if I could get him 
away from New York, I'd pay him 
a big salary to get him to join us. 
Everywhere I go people ask me about 
Billy Murray, whether he's still liv- 
ing and what he’s doing. There never 
was a singer with a greater follow- 
ing.” Gene spoke in a friendly way 
of all his recording associates except 
one singer, who shall be nameless 
here, whom he compared to “a 
grouchy old country storekeeper with 
the hives.” And he recalled that he 
and my good friend, Carson Robi- 
son, joined talents in a Victor rec- 
ord of pseudo-hill -billy number, ‘Way 
Down Home.’ ” 

I recalled having a clipping from 
an August, 1924 issue of The Bill- 
(Continued on page 64) 


CIRCUSIANA 


By DANA STEVENS 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 

Q : Can you give me some infor- 
mation concerning the Circus Saints 
and Sinners organization? 

A: The full title of this organiza- 
tion is Circus Saints and Sinners 
Club of America. It was organized 
in 1927. F. Darius Benham, a cir- 
cus enthusiast was the original found- 
er of the club, and he started it for 
the purpose of establishing a home 
for indigent circus people. At the time 
he was a reporter on the old New 
York World, He was assisted in his 
efforts by Frank Baldwin, a banker 
from Richmond, Va.; Fred Pitzer, an 
insurance man; Charles Tremaine, 
a salesman from Bradford, Pa., and 
Chalmers Pan coast, a hotel executive. 
All of the men were living in New 
York at the time. The New York 
Chapter is known as the "Dexter Fel- 
lows Tent.” Lowell Thomas, the fa- 
mous news analyst and world trav- 
eler, was its first president. 

Total membership in the organiza- 
tion numbers well over 3,000. When- 
ever -a group organizes locally, under 
the banner of Circus Saints and 
Sinners, they establish what is called 
a Tent. Each tent carries the name 
of some famous personality from the 
world of the big top, and each tent 
carries on charity work of its own 
choosing. 

The first national convention was 
held in Richmond, Va., on October 
11 and 12, 1929, at the William Byrd 
Hotel. Dr. Clifford Rudd of Richmond 
was elected the first national presi- 
dent. 

Q: Do circus elephants eat much? 

A: It is estimated that a full- 
grown elephant eats 125 pounds of 
hay daily, half a bushel of oats, sev- 
en pounds of bran and all the peanuts 
that fans will feed him. He will 
drink fifty gallons of water daily. 

Q: Do elephants have a special 
ointment used on their skins? 

A : Neatsfoot oil is used to oil 
their skin to keep it from cracking. 
An elephant's skin is tender and not 
"bullet- shed ding” tough. 

Q: Do elephants sleep? 

A: Often like babies. They lie 
down to sleep, some snore, others do 
not. They are not tireless animals 
but, on the contrary, after a day's 
work need and require rest. 

Q: Where is the winter quarters 
of the A1 G. Kelly and Miller Bros. 
Circus? 

A : In Hugo, Okla., in Choctaw 
County. 
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ANTIQUES 


WANTED 


MECHANICAL Banks, old coins, 
Indian relics, old buttons, old letters. 
— Romey, 112 Washington, Bluffton, 
Indiana. myl20441 

WHALING ITEMS: Books, pictures, 
ship's log and implements, pertaining to 
whaling.— Dr. K. Lee Dorsoit, Or- 

chard Ave„ Webster Groves 10, Mo. 
mh64G7 

IVES, i VES- BLAKESLEE, Carpenter, 
Kemon, llubley. N.N’. Hill Brass Co., 
Gong Belt Manufacturing Co., Shepard 
Hardware Co.. J. ,vt 1£. Stevens Co., itnd 
Wilkins. Ksneclally want any ca La logs 
issued by these cumpanics. See my large 
ad In Hie Old Mechanical Bunks Depart- 
ment of Lhis Issue.— F. H. Griffith, Harris 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 
\i,\ .. tfx 

WANTED: Old iron hitching posts and 
old tin tobacco tags. — R. I'. French, 
6U71^ Highland Drive, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. au 122511 

FLEXIBLE FISH, handkerchief hold- 
ers. bouquet holders, metal animal paper 
Clips, animal penny banks. — The Curio- 
sity Shop, CurwensviJIe, Pa. f 1 441 


WANTED TO BUY: Atlases. Geo- 
graphies. Maps before 1803, also Maps of 
WesLern Slates before 18G0. — Tenney 152 
Woodland Ave., Lexington, Ky. &p6276 

CIVIL WAR naval cutlasses, pistols, 
belt plates, meduts, insignia, cannon mo- 
dels. small porcelain and metal cabinet 
pulls. — Harry Stewurt, 4ull) Princeton 
Ave., Philadelphia 35, Pa. f3004 

WANTED Caramel Slag pieces. — 
Alice Gordon, St. Johns, Ohio. f3612 

WANTED: Fine old fans. Also signed 
Lnlique. — Mrs. Frank Sanchez, 77 Long- 
view Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 0128831 


SHAVING MUGS with picturo. own- 
ers' occupation and name. Liberal prices. 
— Fred I’atLerson, P.O. Box 1730, Atlan- 
ta. Georgia. H225U 

WANTED: U.S. coin imprint glass, 

and colored toothpick holders. — Pauline 
Myers, Box 653, Dodge CiLy, Kansas, 
k i Je6445 

WANTED TO BUY— Old renny Banks 
by collector - advise condition and quote 
best price. Also wunt old jewelry, even 'f 
broken - send on approval & receive 


check by return mail - will hold Jewelry 
pending your acceptance.— M. C. Carll, L 
Ridgeway St., Salem, Mass. ap3253 

SHAVING MUGS, vases in pa'rs, Mary 
Gregory items ana toys. — Walter J. 
Henry. Adamsburg, Pa. jal20G9 


PLEASE NOTE my display ad In Me- 
chanical Bank Department of this issue, 
listing various wants. — F. H. Griffith, 
Hands Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 
3, Pa. tfx 

COLLECTOR WANTS: Early Pewter 
of all kinds, including mugs, tankards. 
Primitive paintings. — Oliver Demlng, 
Westfield, Mass. f62l5 


WANTED: Tintype and daguerreotype 
cameras. — W E. Musick, 12007 Yale. 
Chicago 28, Illinois. tfx 

WANTED: Cylinder phonographs and 
records, reproducers, horn type phono- 
graphs. Kindly describe fully, size, type, 
condition, etc, — Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Drive, Soquel, California. f3863 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 56) 
board , which I had picked up in a 
second-hand store, containing a para- 
graph about his song writing activ- 
ities. The clipping is still safely af- 
fixed in a scrapbook, so 1*11 quote it 
here. It refers to Austin as a record- 
ing artist. Since he hadn’t then start- 
ed singing for Victor, the reference 
is probably to the records he and Re- 
neau had made for Vocalion and Edi- 
son: 

Gene Austin, vaudeville artist, rec- 
ord star and songwriter, has been 
signed by Jack Mills, Inc., and will 
now devote himself to writing ex- 
clusively for that concern. He la 
acknowledged to be an authority on 
the native and characteristic type of 
(Southern Negro songs, especially 
■blues. His first contribution to the 
Mills catalog are “Charleston Char- 
lie” and “I've Got the Railroad 
Blues.” 

(To be continued in the March issue) 


DTCK DAVIS 
REPRINTS 

Another Edison Booklet 

Dick Davis, an enthusiastic Cali- 
fornia collector of cylinder phono- 
graphs and records, has taken on a 
sideline — making exact reprints of 
early Edison advertising booklets. 
The latest is the 32-page Edison in- 
strument catalog for 1905. It is at- 
tractively presented with a brown 
cover and is a fitting companion to 
the 1901 Edison phonograph reprint 
of the same size issued several 
months ago. 

The catalogs are not a money-mak- 
ing proposition, but Davis is obliged 
to charge $1.50 per copy, to cover the 
cost of production and distribution. 
Every cylinder phonograph enthu- 
siast and all others interested in ear- 
ly sound recording history should ob- 
tain them. Address: Dick Davis, 1456 
Soffel Avenue, Mentone, California. 

— Jim Walsh 


WANTED: American silver and bronze 
president portrait medallions, reverse 
showing clasped hands; Early milltury 
buLlons; American Indian beaded Hems, 
Metal Tomuhuwks, axes, drums, quiver 
with arrows, sworda, send list and price, 
— Irving Browning, 1845 Broadway, New 
York Z3. £66112 

SILVER by St. Louis or Kentucky Sil- 
versmiths. Give description and price 1st 
letter. — Margo Antiques, 4430 Olive St,, 
St. Louis, Mo. imh3633 

WAITED: Currier and Ives lithographs 
— Hunting. Fishing, Western, Racing, 
Fruits, Flowers, Rivers, Boats, Scenes, 
Railroads, All correspondence answered. 
Free list of prints for sale. — A. R. Da- 
vison, East Aurora, New York. jeG299 

CAMERAS. Anything pre-1915 In photo- 
graphic equipment. Plate, wet-plate, 
Daguerreotype, box cameras, darkroom 
equipment, etc. — J. W. Baldwin, P.O. Box 
123, Des Moines, Iowa. sl24661 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months tor rhe price 
of 2; twelve months for tne price cf 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
chanties permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 


DEATHS 

BENJAMIN PLATT THOMAS, 
well known historian and biographer 
of Abraham Lincoln, at his home in 
Springfield, 111. 

Thomas was born February 22, 1902 r 
at Pemberton, N. J. He graduated 
(from Johns Hopkins University in 
1924 and received a Ph.D. from there 
in 1929. He was awarded honorary de- 
grees from Northwestern University 
and Knox and Lincoln colleges. 

The most impressive of his writ- 
ings was considered to be his 1952 
■book entitled “Abraham Lincoln”, 
which was widely acclaimed by ex- 
perts and scholars as the outstand- 
ing one volume biography of the Civil 
War President. His other books in- 
clude: “Lincoln’s New Salem”, 1934; 
“Lincoln 1847-1853”, 1936; “Portrait 
for Posterity; Lincoln and His Biog- 
raphers”, 1947; “Theodore Weld, Cru- 
sader of Freedom”, 1950, and “Three 
Years with Grant, as Recalled by War 
Correspondent Sylvanus Cadwalla- 
der”, 1955, which Thomas edited. 

Thomas also lectured and was ac- 
tive in a number of organizations as- 
sociated with Lincolniana. He served 
as executive secretary of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association from 1932 to 
1936, was associate editor of the 
Abraham Lincoln Quarterly from 1940 
to 1953, and was a trustee of the 
Illinois State Historical library. 

MRS. ELMER HIGGS, Texas Ci- 
ty, Tex., president of the Texas City 
Hobby Club. 

— o — 

MARION GIBSON of Flora, Ind., 
passed away recently. Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibson maintained a shop at their 
home for many years. He had a per- 
sonal collection of covered hen dishes 
and Victorian art glass. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Gibson were active in local 
study groups relating to antiques 
and collecting, 

— o — 

MRS. FRANK H. PILLSBURY of 
Grants Pass, Ore., passed away a 
few weeks ago. 

She and Mr. Pillsbury shared a 
love for antiques and collectors* 
items, and they had a joint interest 
in reading HOBBIES Magazine. 

ANTIQUES 
FOR SALE 

MISCELLANEOUS 

WEEDEN TOY electric steam engine- 
on 9"x6" wooden base. Runs O.K. $22 50. — 

A. F. & R. iL. Foulk Antiques, 1617 S. 
Tuxedo Ave., Stockton, Californ a f 1002* 

BLUE CLO.wONNE ball watch; honey 
Amber and Amber square Hobnail mas- 
ter salts; 6" Tiffany vase not signed; 
iron Still banks; mechanical banks: patch- 
work quilt top; Cut glass; Milk glass- 
crucifix candle holders; child’s carpet 
rocker, perfect — Helen's Antiques, 926- 
State St., Racine, Wis. H443- 

FOR SALE: White shell knitted bed- 
spread 8*6 - 7Vfc ft. Authentically 169 yrs. 
ild in good condition. $50, — Marie Ellck, 
Box 3895, Miami, Fla. f!671 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 

Gene Austin 

(Continued from the February Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 


V The Austin Recordings 

I don't intend to discuss the Aus- 
tin recordings in detail. There are so 
many of them, following for the most 
part the same pattern, that exten- 
sive analysis would be useless. Nei- 
ther is there space to publish a com- 
plete list of his recordings. However, 
George 'Collings, editor of an attrac- 
tive quarterly publication, The Inter - 
national Discophile , tells me an Aus- 
tin “discography” will appear in the 
autumn issue, and it may be avail- 
able by the time this article sees 
print . The Discophile costs ?2 per 
year and may be obtained from Mr. 
Collings, of 1227 North Jackson Street, 
Fresno 2, California. 

I have few Vocalion record lists for 
the mid-1920's and am unable to 
give the numbers and titles of the 
Austin-Reneau duets. Fortunately, I 
can do better with their four double- 
faced Edison Diamond discs. The first, 
No. 51422, appeared in the Edison 
list for December, 1924. It combines 
“Arkansas Traveler,” with Gene call- 
ing the square dance figures in true 
back country style, and an infectious 
rendition of “Little Brown Jug.” 

Next came, in March, 1925, No. 
51498, “Life's Railway to Heaven,” 
and a hill-billy sob song which a 
“Georgia Cracker,” “Fiddlin' John” 
Carson, had already made famous on 
an Okeh record, “You Will Never 
Miss Your Mother Till She's Gone.” 
Gene succumbs to the temptation to 
kid the red-brush lingo a bit in “Life’s 
Railway,” when he pronounces “fal- 
ter” not as “fawl-ter,” but with a 
short a. 

In April, 1925, just when Gene’s 
Victor recording career was getting 
under way, came No, 51502, “Turkey 
in the Straw — Breakdown” and “Su- 
sie Ann.” Finally, in May, Edison 
issued “The Lonesome Road Blues” 
(with Austin and Jack Mills credited 
as composers) coupled with “The 
Blue Ridge Blues.” This was No. 
51515. 

Gene made one more appearance — 
this time without Reneau — in the No- 
vember, 1925, Edison supplement 
when the already mentioned “Got the 
Railroad Blues” was issued on 51611, 
combined with the Dalhart “Casey 


Jones.” The Austin side, a catchy 
number in typical blues vein, has a 
piano accompaniment by Charles 
Bates. It's a mystery why Edison let 
a singer with Austin's unmistakable 
gifts get away. But then, many ar- 
tists more or less “discovered” by Edi- 
son went over to Victor, for “better 
money,” as soon as they became pop- 
ular. All the Austin and Reneau Dia- 
mond discs were dubbed onto Blue 
Amberol cylinders. 

It will be interesting to trace the 
young crooner's progress during the 
first few months of his Victor career 
through the monthly supplements. In 
April, “When My Sugar Walks Down 
The Street” was combined with “I 
Ain't Got Nobody To Love,” both sung 
by charming Aileen Stanley. Editor 
Jim Richardson, one of the most ac- 
complished literary stylists of his day, 
said: “Two highly popular numbers 
in a manner which is the contempo- 
rary outgrowth of the ‘blues.' The 
first one introduces one of its com- 
posers, Gene Austin, as an assisting 
artist. It has a catchy melody and 
rhythm, and has dicky-bird effects 
and queer vocal ululations.” 

Gene appeared as a soloist for the 
first time in May with two double- 
faced records that headed the month's 
popular list. The bigger seller of the 
two turned out to be 19625, “Yearn- 
ing (Just for You)” and “No Wonder 
(That Iv Love You.)” Here is what 
Mr. Richardson wrote: 

"Thk? and the following record in- 
troduce Gene Austin, composer and 
singer of popular songs, as a Victor 
solo artist. A month ago he appeared, 
as vou tmav recall, as assisting artist 
to Aileen Stanley. The two numbers 
•here given are fox trot songs to the 
guitar, the ukulele and the violin or 
the viola. They are serio-comic In 
style and remarkably well sung , /' 

Of record No. 19599, the supple- 
ment said: 

Gene Austin "repeats” here with a 
couple of fox trot songs, sentimental 
in theme, with the full orchestra. 
Pathos and humor combine In them, 
with half-spoken passages and other 
bits "from life.” Tou will find in the 
artist, we think, a distinct and strik- 
ing personality In popular song. 

Austin's onlv contribution in .Tune 
was the quasi-hill-billy number, “Way 
Down Home,” made with Carson Rob- 
ison, and combined with “The Time 


Will Come,” by Dalhart. The supple- 
ment said “Way Down Home” has 
good harmony, introduces ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,' and cleverly introduces 
some Grieg melody into a late stan- 
za.” In July, a photo of Gene was 
shown together with a black animal 
(I can’t be sure whether dog or cat), 
and) his titles were “Let It Rain” and 
“What a Life.” The editor comment- 
ed: “Gene has some sentimental mo- 
mentsl in these two records, though, 
toward the close ... he lets a wink 
. . . slip into his voice. If Gene js dis- 
posed to be serious, it is for the 
first time in his Victor life, and he 
gets over it promptly enough.” 

That same month saw Gene Austin 
move into the “smash, best-seller 
class” when Victor combined “Every- 
thing is Hotsy-Totsy Now” with an 
even bigger hit, “Yes, Sir, That's 
My Baby.” Here is a typical example 
of James E. Richardson’s graceful 
style : 

Gene Austin, in these two numbers, 
is ai ded and abet ted by an ar t is t 
new to Victor records — Billy Carpen- 
ter, known to the -profession as 
"Uke.” Gene sings, and Uke pro- 
duces other vocal and instrumental 
sounds — new combinations to the uke 
and the human larynx to bring joy 
to the irrepressible heart. Both rec- 
ords are good strong ones-, for .both 
artists are men of energy . . . Half 
the country will be trying to imitate 
Gene and Uke before these records 
are 24 hours old. 

By this time, it may be mentioned, 
electrical recording had replaced the 
horn method through which Gene had 
made his first records. 

No more Victor records by Gene 
were issued until February, 1926. All 
three of his February numbers are 
now regarded as “standards.” Rec- 
ord No. 19899 combined “Sleepy Time 
■Gal” with “Five Foot Two, Eyes of 
Blue,” and he occupied the B side 
of 19864, singing “I Never Knew,” 
while Henry Burr and Billy Murray, 
assisted by Carl Mathieu and* with 
Frank Banta at the piano, held down 
the A face, with “I Wonder Where 
My Baby Is Tonight” — a side that is 
memorable because Billy had the flu 
when it was made and was so hoarse 
his admirers -feared he had lost his 
voice. 

There seems no need of quoting 
much further. By mid -1927, Victor 
was issuing a special folder listing 
Gene Austin records and offering an 
autographed photo with each record. 
He was the singing sensation of the 
day. However, the company was guil- 
ty of a bad “goof” by including No. 
20964, “My Blue Heaven” and '"Are 
You Lonesome Tonight,” among the 
“also ra-ns,” in December, 1927, with- 
out even a word of comment. 

Although “Blue Heaven” seems ac- 

ANTIQUE MUSIC BOXES 
Raa*e Pieces For Sale 

ALL SIZES AMD TYPES 

Expert Repairing 

Original Factory Methods — All Work Guaranteed 
(ESTIMATES and APPRAISALS FREE) 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX COMPANY 

139 4th Ave. (Po. 8-1506)— PELHAM, N. Y. 
(Originally Established in Switzerland, 1825) 

tfo 
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cepted nowadays as the all-time Gene 
Austin best seller, its immediate sales 
were outdistanced by "Ramona” and 
"Girl Of My Dreams,” placed back-to- 
back on 21334, in June, 1928. "To- 
morrow” and “So Tired” were also 
combined on one record) that month. 
Mr. Richardson, who died shortly af- 
ter they were issued, commented: 

The place of Gene Austin is firmly 
established in American popular song, 
where it has been won in fair and 
open competition, by public acclaim, 
without prejudice or favoritism of any 
kind. He here contributes two records 
which are among: the best he ever 
has done. The first-mentioned . . . 
is the theme song: from the recent 
film-play, ‘‘Ramona,’' based on Helen 
Hunt Jackson’s American fiction 
classic. The other numbers are just 
as good musically, and they will ap- 
peal to many thousands of listeners. 
The artist himself needs no reintro- 
duction. 

For another year and a half the 
record business continued good. Then 
came the stock market crash, and mil- 
lions of people who had formerly 
bought the new popular records be- 
gan to wonder how they were going 
to eat. Disc sales skidded to almost 
nothing by the end of 1930, but Vic- 
tor continued to issue a large num- 
ber of Austin titles until the first of 
1932. What looked at the time to be 
his final appearance was made in No- 
vember, 1931, when record No. 22806 
combined "Blue Kentucky Moon” and 
"Love Letters in the Sand.” Where 
other Austin records had sold in the 
millions, this one probably didn’t 
reach 10,000. As late as 1935, the As- 
sociation of Recording Artists issued 
a public statement complaining that 
not even the biggest “hit songs” of 
the day were selling 20,000 record 
copies. “Satiety” caused by tunes be- 
ing played over and over on radio 
was blamed. 

But Gene was not entirely through 


JIM WALSH 

WANTS TO BUY 

Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1915); back copies 
of phonograph publication* and all sorts 
of reference material dealing with the his- 
tory and development of sound recording 
that will provide background information for 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Please do not send me lists of records for 
sale. I am not interested in buying phono- 
graphs and records by mail and do not 
want "The Victor Book of the Opera.” Do 
not submit material without being instructed 
by me. I will not pay for or return un- 
solicited items. If I do not reply I already 
have the material you offer. I am not a 
dealer and have nothing to sell. Address: 

JIM WALSH 

Box 476 Vinton, Va. 

tfx 


with Victor. The record business be- 
gan slowly to improve in 1933 (the, 
year before was the worst in its mod- 
em history), and in August, 1934, 
two double-faced Austin records were 
issued. No. 24640 combined what I 
take to have been new recordings of 
“After You’ve Gone” and “My Melan- 
choly Baby,” both of which were al- 
ready in the Austin list, and 24663 
doubled “Ridin’ Around in the Rain” 
with “All I Do Is Dream Of You.” 
All these songs except "Melancholy 
Baby” were listed as having been in- 
troduced in the movie, “Sadie McKee,” 

-Mill mini in Minim m mini in nmmmi nnmif 

i 18th SEASON I 

i DIXIE RECORD CLUB | 

s 1635 duPont Building | 

I Miami (32), Florida e 

I OCCASIONAL RECORD AUCTIONS - S 
E Operatic & Con-cert VOCAL# Selections = 
z by Great Singers of the Past and = 1 
E Present. Rarities of early vintage to: 

= recent cutouts. The ibldder makes to: 

= price. List of realized prices sent to: 

E each bidder after the sale. Write for: 

= lists. w 0 = 

- Mini ■ HIM ill 

thousands" 

by Toscanini 

with N'\v York Philharmonic and other orchestras. 
Many George M. C han mostly by Billy Murray. 
Charles A. Lindbergh records on hand also. Why 
don’t you send f^r my lists of them as well 
as oi her rare It: ms of iho past In any field 
or class. 

AL McREAm, Sr. 

Box 182 Westville, N. J. 


1000 AMPICO MUSIC ROLLS 
$75.00 per 100 or $600.00 
For Entire Collection 

K. & G. MUSIC HOUSE 
1209 West North Avenue 
Baltimofne 17, Md. 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following? 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

* VICTOR, red seal, single-faced, with 

MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

* INTERNATIONAL ZONOPH ONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS ( «uch as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G. & T., etc. 

* "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIAVTB" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broad casta. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

SO Pro$g*ot Avenue 

Valhalla, New York! 

w 


“F. R. P.” 

Famous Records of The Past 
2060 1st Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Jack L. Caidin 

and truo reproduction. 12" long playing 
records $5.95 each. Tax and postage prepaid. 

Re- issues and re-recordings or rare and un- 
usual phonograph records. Operatic, Theatrical 
Political. Instrumental. The finest in quality 
SEND FOE FREE BULLETINS I 





= Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wh e els, ^ worn j 
a gears and pinions made right in :my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- ; 
1 SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT” hence yop/ are j 
e§ money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 
a Hundreds of music hoxss of every conceivable type right in stock. 

= f Just ask for any specific item and' I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
| * offered rebuilt like new, as to those that I . know, all machines ne'ed 
| plenty of work on them to be in 'flawless condition. 

= Music -box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

I Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 
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BRASS TUNING ARM FOR MILLS VIOLANO 

$10.00 EACH 

FOR SALE: Mills Violanos and other types coin -operated musical instruments. 
ALSO, WANTED: All types of this equipment and rolls for same. 


WALBOX DISTRIBUTING CO. 


3909 Main St. 


Dallas, Texas — Tel. Victor 1671 
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in which I believe Gene appeared. 

Even earlier, in May, iy34, “My 
Blue Heaven” had been coupled with 
"Ramona” on 24573. I’m not sure 
whether these were re-makes of the 
old favorites or whether Victor had 
decided there would be a good sale 
for a doubling of the tenor’s two big- 
gest hits. In November came an un- 
mistakably new recording, No. 24725, 
which combined “Blue Sky Avenue” 
with “When the Roll is Called by 
the Fireside” — two unsuccessful num- 
bers. 

Gene also made records for some 
of the smaller companies which ca- 
tered to the five-andrten-cent store 
trade and, when I talked with him, 
he was recording for Decca. His rec- 
ords were selling very well, by the 
standards of 1939. He Was pleased 
with the success of his coupling of ; 
“I Cried For You” and a 1914 hit 
tune, “If I Had My Way,”' but was 
annoyed that Decca had also allowed 
Bing Crosby to record the former, 
thus cutting into the Austin sales. As 
far as I can find, the record of “I 
Can’t Give You Anything But Love, 
Baby,” which he. Candy and Coco had 
made for Victor, never was issued. 

In the years that followed, Gene has 
recorded for other minor companies, 
but in view of the International dis- 
cophile listings, I shall not go into 
details of these “off brand” efforts. 

VI In Conclusion 

As I approach the end of this ar- 
ticle, written at one five hour sitting, 
and prepare to put away my notes, I 
find a couple of other items that should 
have a passing glance. One is a N.ew 
York Herald-Tribune story telling of 
Gene’s becoming a member of the Joe 
Penner radio show. It ends with the 
statement that he “credits his voice 
to the removal of his tonsils as a 
young man. As a boy he had a fine 
voice, he said-, but when it changed, 
something seemed to go wrong. He 
had his tonsils out and his present 
voice was the result.” 

Then I find this clipping from an 
October, 1952, issue of the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch : 

“Gene Austin’s daughter in film 
here — Beauty has role in Capitol 
Movie — The Charlotte Austin who 
will be at the Capitol this week in 
‘Rainbow Round My Shoulder’ is the 
daughter of singer Gene Austin, and 
a pretty thing she is, too.” 

Which reminds me that Gene has 
appeared as a character actor in a 
good many movies besides doing ex- 
tensive entertaining, in recent years, 
as a night club feature. I recall his 
telling me he had a supporting role 
in some film, but when the picture 
came out all that was seen of him 
was a. shot of the back of his head 
as he played a piano, supposedly in a 
Western saloon. I believe he said he 
was paid $15,000 for that stint. 

And now Our Hero, one of the most 
popular singers of his time, not only 
has a daughter dome: well in the flick- 
ers but is to have his own life story 
told. I predict that we have not yet 
heard the last of Gene Austin on rec- 


ords. If the picture does well, there 
undoubtedly will be demands that he 
exercise that tenor voice again for 
the pleasure of “platter fans.” That 
will be all to the good. Gene Austin 
is a fine fellow and a fine singer, and 
I wish him the best of luckin every- 
thing he does. 

— o — 

Since the foregoing article was 
written, Gene Austin, on the strength 
of the filmed story of his life, has 
been once more signed as a Victor 
recording artist. And 1957 bids fair 
to. be a busy year for the veteran 
tenor, judging by the following news 
story in the December 26, 1956 issue 
of Variety: -Z 

GENE AUSTIN'S "COMEBACK TIME'! 

' Kansas ;City, Dec. 25. 

Singer Gene Austin has a heavy 
schedule - ahead of him going into 
1057. Here 'for a night club engage- 
ment in tb§ Terrace Grill of the 
■tel Muehlebach, Austin revealed he 
has upcoming a TV dramatic -show, . 
a film- in the making, and a book. in. 
the background. Meanwhile he Is 
keeping up a string of. nitery dates. 
following the Muehlebach with the 
Key Club, Dallas-. - - - 
Music is virtually completed for 
the story which will be presented . 
on the “Alcoa Hour” on .NBC-TV 
Feb; 15. Story is a page -from Aus- 
tin's life as a v a u d e headliner, 
recording star and night club per- 
former, with incidental music. He 
has written the sccre entwining some 
of the hits with which he is iden- 
tified with two new songs, “It May 
Be Too Date” and “What Do You 
Think I'm Made Of,” 

Story outline has been set and ar- 
rangements made in Hollywood for 
shooting of the picture dramatizing 
■his career. Many details remain to 
be worked out on this, however, he 
said. The book, recently suggested 
by tear toon 1st Walt (Pogo) Kelly, has 
progressed to outline form. As an 
extra fillip, he’ll go to England in 
the spring to re-do the TV show on 
BBC. 


MORE RECORDS BY TAURINO 
PARVIS AND GEORGE ROBEY 

By JIM WALSH 

Since my articles on the Italian 
baritone, Taurino Parvis, and the 
English music hall comedian, George 
Robey, were published I have learned 
of more records by both, which I feel 
should be mentioned. 

Aida Favia-Artsay says she was 
surprised to find in her collection a 
copy of 10-inch record No. 42934, is- 
sued by the Societa Fonografica Na- 
poletana of Italy, on which Parvis 
and the tenor, G. Martinez-Patti, sing 
“Solenne in ques’ ora” from “La Fo- 
rza Del Destino.” 

The other side (42935) is “Pace, 
mio Dio,” from the same opera, sung 
by Appendin, a soprano. After, saying 
the record should be played at a 
speed' of 88, Aida remarks: “Your he- 
ro indeed does nobly by himself in 
this cut, hurried version of the duet; 
but the tenor may at best he classi- 
fied as mediocre; Not forgetting Ap- 
pendin — the poor girl, -beautiful voice 
and all, can do no more than produce 
a patch-aip job with a badly slashed 
adaption of Leonora’s lengthy piece.” 

Marvin Smissman of St. Louis 


points out a Zon-o-phone Parvis rec- 
ord I missed: No.l 2585, Faust — Dio- 
Pos sente, which appears in the Feb- 
ruary, 1908, Spanish Zon-o-phone 
catalog and presumably was made for 
the South American market. 

Also mentioned by Mr. Smissman 
are the following 12-inch Parvis rec- 
ords in the British Path6 catalog for 
September, 1920: 

525^6 — Otello — Credo, parts 1 and 2. 

5257 — Pagliacci — “So ben che lo acremo”;. 
Re di Bahore — "O casto fior.” 

525S -7- Cavalleria Rusticana — "Sortito di 
Alfio” ; Amle to— Brindisi. 

In the January HOBBIES I said. 
I had found no George Robey records 
listed prior to 1907. Since then 1 have- 
discovered he made several two-min- 
ute Edison cylinders in 1904 and 1905. 
They were recorded in London and 
are: 

November, 1904—13090, “What 
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FOR SALE: Large collection tune disPC 
for imperial Symphonion music boxes. 
13 W' size- Write for list of titles at 
reasonable prices. — Herbert Hulse, Cud- 
debackville, New York. je6238 


FOR SALE: Tune discs for Regina 
15 V£". 20%", 27", 32" Criterion 23 W'! Mira 
6&", 9U", 1SV&"; Monarch 15 V&"; Orphe- 
nion 16VL": Stella 14"; Thorens 4Vfc". State 
size wanted. Lists.— Insley C. Looker, 
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NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) avaU&ble for 
all types of automatic pianoe, — Durreil 
Armstrong, Player Plano Co. # 222 8. 
Vassar, Wfohita 8, Kansas. &pl24661 


FOR SALE: Ampico. Duo Art, Welt© 
reproducing rolls, Mills Violano rolls. — 
A. Mueller, 109 Briar Lane, Rochester 9, 
New York. mhl861 


26 WALTZ MELODIES 
from* Rare Old Music Boxes 
ON 


12" Hi-Fi 33J6 Microgroove Record 



Tho ORIGINAL - AUTHENTIC 

“OLD MUSIC BOX MELODIES” 

HEAR — Skater’s Waltz. Merry Widow. 
Invitation to the Dance. Danube, 

After tbo Ball. A Sunday Afternoon 
Treasure Waltz, etc., etc. from 5 rare old 
musk boxes on this record: 

RCB-4 S3. 95 Postpaid 
BORN AND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave. Pelham, N. Y. 

PEIbun 8-1506 

Free lists other recordings, all typos of 
musio boxes. 
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Funny Things You See”; 13098 — “A 
Very Deserving Case”; 13104— “Cruel 
To Be Kind”; 13017 — “I Bow To Su- 
perior Knowledge”; 13109 — “The 
Idea”; .and 13110— “Poor Thing.” 

(Robey evidently had made other 
records, for -the Talking Machine 
News commented, “This popular mu- 
sic hall humorist has certainly ad- 
vanced in the art of record making:”) 

March, 1905—13164, “The Roman 
Gladiator”; 13165— “Say No More 
About It”; 13167— “The Mayor of 
Mudcumdyke”; 13179 — "As a Friend”; 
and 13182 — “The Prehistoric Man.” 
April, 1905—13203, “I Said ‘Oh!’”, 
and 13208, “Salad, Substantial and 
Thick.” 

Mr. Smissman also lists -the follow- 
ing which appeared in the 1917 His 
Master’s Voice catalog: 

~ f/ 10-inch 

B-465 — The Prehistoric Man; Not That 
I Wish To Say Anything. 

B-466 — The Mormon's Song; Wait Till The 
Work Comes Round (sung by Gus Elen), 

12-inch 

C-426 — The Servants’ Registry Office; 
The Editress. 

C-546 — And Very Nice, Too!; Archibald, 
Certainly Not! 

C-547 — 'Bang Went The Chance of a life- 
time; Good Queen Bess. 

C-548— Hey, Ho, What Might Have Been! 

More In Sorrow Than In Anger. 

C-549 — I Think I Shall Sleep Well To- 
night; Mrs. B. 

C-S50 — Tempt Me Not; .the Barrister. . 
C-551 — The Manager of the Splitz Hotel; 

The Mayor of' Mudcomdyke. 

.C-552 — The Pro’s Landlady; President of 
the Republic. 

C-553 — The Witness; You’ve a Very Nice 
Day -For It. Too. 

C-570 — Worse, Much Worse; Robin Flood, 
C-571 — I Don’t Think It Matters; We 
Parted The Best Of Friends. 

C-617 — And That’s That; Cohen Rings 
Up His Tailor (Tom Clare). 


ELISABETH SCHUMANN 

(Continued from page 29) 

mann, nevertheless, did build for her- 
self an en vi abl e r ep u tation , bu t 
chiefly as -an interpreter of classical 
songs, and! particularly of Mozart’s 
works. On the strength of what her 
records disclose, hers was an out- 
standing voice, not large but of lovely 
quality, backed by artistic perception 
of wide scope. Despite claims to per- 
fectionism, however, her singing was 
not entirely free from blemish. While 
such things as occasional tonal inse- 
curity and a broken word in difficult 
passages are understandable, there is 
no explanation for the absence of 
chest support in her low register, nor 
for the persistent failure to close 
trills with the required turn - the 
first a vocal and the second a musical 
fault, and both quite undesirable in a 
finished singer’s makeup. 

Side 1 of Rococo R6 opens with 
two selections from “Don Giovanni,” 
Vedirai carino and Batti, batti, both 
sung in German, as are all other 
recordings on this LP with the excep- 
tion of the Mozart Motet, which is 
done in Latin. Schumann’s is a 
classical Zerlina, a refined and digni- 
fied peasant wench, even when she 
urges her Masetto to administer her 
a thrashing for the escapade with the 
irresistible Don of which he suspects 
her. Mozart is well treated here, for 


all three parts of his Motet (Kochel’s 
No. 165) are given, which is certainly 
welcome because most of the time 
all one hears of this magnificent work 
is the third and last part, the Alle- 
luja. 

On Side 2, first comes a virginal 
rendition of the Jewel Song, followed 
by an expressively and beautifully sung 
Quel bonheur ie respire from “Fra 
Diavolo.” The spiritedness of “Der 
Wildschaitz” is succeeded by the play- 
ful mood of “Hansel und Gretel,” and 
the disc is happily concluded with 
Richard Strauss’ gentle tonal scene, 
portraying the three Kings in quest 
of Bethlehem. 

— A.F.-A. 


WILLIAM DUPREE 

Eveiyone who attended the Septem- 
ber, 1948, John Bieling Day obser- 
vance at the Garden City Hotel. Gar- 
den City, New York, will recall the 
18-year-old Roanoke, Virginia, boy- 
William Dupree, who sang for the 
guests. In December, 1948, HOBBIES 
Jim Walsh quoted the late Reinald 
Werrenrath as saying Dupree had “a 
naturally sweet voice and a true feel- 
ing for singing and with proper 
training should go far as a concert 
artist.” The prediction has come true. 
For the past several vears, Dupree, 
now 27, has been a member of the 
Singing Sergeants unit of the Amer- 
ican Air Force. He has toured almost 
a score of countries and has sung as 
soloist for the Queen of The Nether- 
lands. And, within recent months he 
starred in the Oscar Hammerstein 
production of “Carmen Jones” at the 
City Center, New York. Critics for 
New York papers termed his singing 
and acting sensational. This photo 
was taken about eight years ago, be- 
fore Dupree’s military service, when 
he was employed by Radio Station 
WSLS in Roanoke. Dupree’s father is 
a barber and his mother a school 
teacher. 



William Dupree 


CIRCUSIANA 


By DANA STEVENS 


QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 

Q: What is a rosin-back horse? 

A : The jockey-act horses are 
known as rosin-backs, and of all cir- 
cus horse-folk they are most docile, 
the most loveable, and certainly the 
most romantic. Usually they are the 
Perch erons and the Belgians with 
broad and roomy backs, but they may 
be anything. Any horse with a well- 
rounded croup, not too heavy, but 
with a spacious back will make a 
rosin-back. Sometimes they are called 
bareback horses because they do not 
have saddles upon their backs when 
they perform. 

Q: One night I watched a bunch 
of 'horses in what was called a Liber- 
ty Act. What was it? 

A : “Liberty Act” is circus jargon 
for mass horse drills, and is so 
named because the horses are rider- 
less and seem to perform at liberty. 
Whip cues, or a ringmaster’s voice, 
take the place of a rider. Kentucky- 
bred horses are usually used in this 
kind of an act. 

Q: Do you know of the origin of' 
the famous Lion and Gladiator wag- 
on? 

A: The origin of this wagon is 
obscure. It was used by Hagenbeck- 
Wallace in parades until 1934, and 
made its final appearance in the 1945 
Ringling spectacle. It is now housed 
in the Museum of the American Cir- 
cus at Sarasota, Fla. 

Q : Where are circus horses bought? 

A: Circus horses are bought today 
just as the wagon shows bought them 
a hundred years ago. They get them 
wherever they find' them. However, the 
circus scouts sometimes attend the 
major sales in search for just the in- 
dividual or type they want. 

Q: Has there been more than one 
Madison Square Garden? 

A : Yes. The original Madison 
Square Garden was located at 26th 
Street and Madison Avenue. P. T. 
Bamum opened here in 1873. The sec- 
ond: Madison Square Garden was erect- 
ed on the same site in 1890. The 
present Madison -Square Garden, at 
49th Street and Eighth Avenue, was 
opened in 1925. 

Q ; Who was James McSorley? 

A: James McSorley once had a 
world-wide reputation for training 
chimpanzees. He is said to have first 
trained a chimpanzee to ride a bicycle 
while wearing shoes. Mr. McSorley 
also had the reputation for keeping 
his chimps alive in captivity longer 
than any other trainer in the business. 
His circus career started sometime 
in 1897. He passed away in 1954. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 


RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 

THE RECORD MAKERS GIVE A CONCERT 
IN PULASKI, VIRGINIA, 40 YEARS AGO 


By "Q. 
"Guest conducting” 


(Note by Jim Walsh. — I am proud 
to present this month what I think 
is one of the most interesting arti- 
cles ever to appear in Favorite Pio- 
neer Recording Artists . The article 
was submitted by a woman who lived 
as a girl in Pulaski, Virginia, where 
the troupe which became known after- 
ward as the Eight Famous Victor Ar- 
tists gave -a concert in April, 1917 — 
40 years ago. 

The article came to me as a letter 
in long-hand and was supplemented 
at intervals by other handwritten 
notes jotted down as more facts of 
that long-gone concert by eight fine 
artists, all now dead, surged upward 
in the lady's memory. This mass of 
material was sent with only one stip- 
ulation — that no clue be given as to 
the writer's identity, “because,” as 
she put it, “I don't want the people 
in the place where I live now to 
know I'm old enough to have attend- 
ed a concert 40 years ago.” For rea- 
sons known best to herself, my cor- 
respondent asked- that she be given 
the "pen-name” of Q. X. Z. 

I think you will agree that "Q. 
X. Z.” has achieved a near miracu- 
lous feat of almost total recall in 
setting down the details of a mu- 
sical event that' occurred consider- 
ably more than half a life time ago. 
In an effort to supplement the few 
spots in which her memory has proved 
defective, I went to Pulaski, about 
60 miles from Vinton, where I live, 
and asked for permission to examine 
the Southwest Times' bound volume 
for 1917. The request was courte- 
ously granted, but I experienced frus- 
tration when I discovered the volume 
contained the files for every month 
except April! I had hoped to find a 
review of the concert, which would 
fill in the gaps in my correspondent’s 
recollection of what happened 40 
years ago, but it was not so to be! 
The only way I can account for the 
omission is by recalling that the 
United States entered the First World 
War in April, 1917, and surmising 
that copies of the paper sold so brisk- 
ly that month none were left for the 
files. But even without the back- 
ground material which I had hoped to 
supply, Q. X. Z.'s remarkable arti- 
cle is well able to stand on its own 
feet. 


for JIM WALSH 


In addition to editing the manu- 
script and reducing it to chrono- 
logical order, I have also inserted 
some information unknown to Q. X, Z. 
about the artists and tfheir personal- 
ities. I -have done this; as *a part of the 
narrative and have not considered it 
necessary to differentiate my o-wn con- 
tributions from hers. 

So, with -a deep bow of apprecia- 
tion to a lady with a marvelous mem- 
ory, here is Q. X. Z.'s account of the 
events preceding the concert given by 
the Record Makers 40 years ago, and 
of the concert itself). J. W. 

II "You Know These Boys!” 

My dear Mr. Walsh: I have read 
HOBBIES for many years and your 
Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
has always been my favorite depai*t- 
ment. You have so often mentioned 
your admiration for the singers and 
musicians who became known as the 
Eight Famous Victor Artists and 
have referred so frequently to your 
friendship with some of them in their 
later years that I wonder if you 
would be interested in my recollec- 
tions of a concert which the original 
group gave in my old home town of 
Pulaski, Virginia, as long ago as 
1917. I still consider the night on 
which I heard those peerless perform- 
ers sing and play to have been the 
greatest event of my life, and most 
of the details of the concert are as 
clear to me as if they had happened 
week before last. In the hope that 
you will be interested I shall set down 
mv memories from time to time and, 
when I have done all the “damage” 
I can do, possibly you will consider 
making a HOBBIES article from 
them, -as a tribute to something won- 
derful that happened in the little 
town of Pulaski 40 years ago. 

One afternoon in early spring, 
school being out for the day, I was 
walking down Main street in Pula- 
ski on mv way home. I had just be- 
come 16 the week before and I re- 
member feeling very grown-up. Sud- 
denly I saw a large poster, with blue 
letters on a white background, which 
had been pasted to a wall since the 
last time I had walked along there. 
As I read that poster, my head al- 
most swam from excitement and I 


could hardly believe my eyes. It read 
very much like this: 


Look! You Know These Boys! 

They positively appear! 

(Not a moving picture) 
Henry Burr, tenor 
Arthur Collins, baritone 
Albert Campbell, tenor 
Theodore Morse, pianist 
The Sterling Trio 
Billy Murray, tenor 
Byron G. Harlan, tenor 
John H. Meyer, basso 
Vess L. Ossman, banjoist 
The Peerless Quartet 


At the bottom of the poster was 
the statement, in large letters, that 
the "boys" (I thought that an undig- 
nified way of referring to such a 
galaxy of 'Sparkling stars) would ap- 
pear in the Elks Theater at 8 p.m., 
Thursday, April 12, 1917. In much 
smaller type was the statement that 
they were managed by L. C. Mount- 
castle. (Incidentally, when Henry 
Barr became director of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System's Artists 
Bureau in 1929, he took Mountcastle 
with him as his assistant. Burr was 
really the organizer and manager of 
the troupe, and Mountcastle was its 
booking agent). 

I could hardly get home fast enough 
to tell my mother about the wonder- 
ful thing that was going to happen. 
When my father came home from his 
work at the General Chemical plant 
of course we told him, too. About 
half an hour after I dashed in breath- 


less to break the great news, my 
twin 12-year-old brothers came run- 
ning in all excited. We were really 
a phonograph family. The big Bruns- 
wick with the Ultona reproducer that 
played both Pathe andt needle cut rec- 
ords, which we had bought from S. 
B. Steger, was almost our family al- 
tar, and all of us regarded the lead- 
ing popular record stars of the day 
as personal friends, virtually mem- 
bers of our home. Of course we had 
our individual preferences among the 
artists. My mother was a bit unhappy 
because her favorite, Ada Jones, was 
not to visit Pulaski, but was consoled 
by the knowledge that the runner-up 
in her affections, Billy Murray, would. 
My father's favorites were the Col- 
lins and Harlan duet team, but he 
was also extremely fond of Hilly 
Murray and the banjo records of Oss- 
man and Fred Van Eps. 

As for the twins, both had a fierce 
and unswerving loyalty to Billy, 
whom they considered the funniest 
man in the world, but they also shared 
my father's love of banjo music One 
■boy insisted Van Eps was better than 


ANTIQUE MUSTC BOXES 

Rare Pieces For Sale 
ALL sizes and types 
Expert Repairing 

[Inal Factory Mothods-AII Work Guaranteed 
(ESTIMATES and APPRAISALS PRISE) 

iRNAND MUSIC BOX COMPANY 

4th AVO. (Po. 8-1508) PELHAM, N. Y.^ 
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the fact that Van Eps had made 
many Pathe records but Ossman 
hadn’t made any. The other twin, 
an Ossman fan, was hilarious at the 
knowledge that Ossman was a mem- 
ber of the troupe that was coming 
to town, and shouted gleefully that 
“ 0 r Van Eps wasn't good enough to 
get in!” The other sturdily main- 
tained: “Fred could-a got in if he 
wanted to! He jes* didn’t want to! 

The choice of Big Sister— me— was 
first, last and always Henry Burr 
with Albert Campbell second, and 
Murray, third. I was at a very ro- 
mantic stage of my girlhood, when 
I made up all sorts of romances m 
my mind about dream princes and 
that sort of thing, and in my imag- 
ination Henry Burr— tall, slender, 
black-haired, youthful and dashing— 
had long been my “-fairy prince. 
That silvery tenor voice of his did 
amazing things to my emotions and 
I often told myself he was the man 
I was going to grow up and marry. 
I had no idea he was already married 
and his wife usually traveled with 
the troupe. Campbell’s voice also 
stirred my romantic impulses, but, 
beautiful lyric tenor though it was, 
it somehow lacked the heart-stirrmg 
effects of Burr’s. As for Billy Mur- 
ray, I admired him extravagantly and 
could always laugh at his inimitable 
comic songs, tout, like most girls of 
my generation, I preferred sentimen- 
tality in my popular music to humor. 

Father summed up our sentiments 
when he said: “This family’s got to 
go to that show even if we all sit m 
‘peanut heaven’ (the gallery).” “You 
know,” he added soberly, “this is most 
likely the only chance any of us will 
ever get to see these fellows. They’re 
the greatest of their kind in the 


world, and I wouldn’t miss it for a 
mint of money!” 

Ill Preliminary Advertising 
and Anticipation 

Within a few days an advertise- 
ment that seemed to echo my excited 
father’s comment appeared in the 
Southwest Times. It was headed 
“World’s Gi'eatest Singers To Visit 
Pulaski’’ and began something like 
this: “Some of the world’s greatest 
singers will visit Pulaski and appear 
in the Elks Theater on the night of 
April 12. Included are ” then fol- 

lowed a list of the performers and 
a brief description of their outstand- 
ing talents. The ad had the effect 
of increasing my interest in Theodore 
Morse, who was described as one of 
the nation’s foremost writers of pop- 
ular songs, as indeed he was. I ex- 
amined the labels of our hundreds 
of records and found that Mr. Morse 
had written many of the songs I 
liked best. So, although he was not 
a recording artist (he appears to 
have made only one record — a 1918 
Pathe piano duet of “Jazzin’ Around,” 
with Abe Frankel as his partner), 
I was eager to see him. Although I 
understand that the Eight was known 
at that time as the Record Makers — 
later, as the Victor Record Makers 
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WANTED 


FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

* VICTOR, red seal, single-faced, with 

MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

* international zonoph one 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disaue Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS ( such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G. & T., etc. 

* “OFF THE AIR/' "OFF THE 
STAGE’* and “PRIAVTE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAV1A-ARTSAY 

SO Proepeot Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 


“F. R. P.” 

Famous Records of The Past 
2060 1st Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Jack L. Caidin 

and true reproduction. 10" LP — $2.08. 12" I/P 
$3.98. Tax and postage prepaid. 

Re-issues and re-recordlngs or rare and un- 
usual phonograph records. Operatic, Theatrical 
Political, Instrumental. The finest In quality 
SEND FOB FBEE BULLETINS! 


JIM WALSH 
WANTS TO BUY 


Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1915); back copies 
of phonograph publications and all sorts 
of reference material dealing with the his- 
tory and development of sound recording 
that will provide background information for 

Favorite Fioneer Recording Artiste 

Please do not send me lists of records for 
sale. I am not interested in buying phono- 
graphs and records by mail and do not 
want “The Victor Book of the Opera.” Do 
not submit material without being instructed 
by me. I will not pay for or return un- 
solicited items. If I do not reply I already 
have the material you offer. I am not a 
dealer and have nothing to sell. Address: 


JIM WALSH 


Box 476 


Vinton, Va. 

tfx 
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| MUSIC BOXES 1 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like All wheels, worm g 

n gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- ^ 
I SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK ^FARMED OUT” hence you are g 
= money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. g 
6 Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. - 
s Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
s offered rebuilt like new, as to those that I know, all machines need g 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. t | 

H Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. | 

1 Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island § 

c Jr | 
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BRASS TUNING ARM FOR MILLS VIOLANO 


$10.00 EACH 

FOR SALE: Mills Violanos and other types coin-operated musical Instruments. 
ALSO, WANTED: All types of this equipment and rolls for same. 

WALBOX DISTRIBUTING CO. 

3909 Main St. — Dallas, Texas — Tel. Victor 1671 
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This photo of the Record Makers was taken on the stage of Oretn Temple in 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., i-n A-prily 19-1 7,- the- same -month' they gave fheiT concert in Pulaski, 

Va. From left to right; Morse, Ossman. Campbell, Collins, Burr, Meyer, Murray 
and Harlan. 


when Victor dealers began to sponsor 
their concerts — I do not recall that 
either the poster or the newspaper 
advertising referred to them by any 
group name. They became known as 
the Eight Famous Victor Artists 
when they signed an exclusive Vic- 
tor contract in 1920. 

A day or two before the concert, 
the Victor Company inserted an ad 
in the paper, headed something like 
“Famous Victor Artists to Visit Pu- 
laski,” and urging the public to go 
hear them "and learn for yourself 
how the Victrola reproduces their 
singing and playing with absolute 
fidelity.” The ad continued, "Caruso 
(and a long list of other Red Seal 
artists) have no engagement in Pu- 
laski but through the Victrola you 
can hear them whenever and wher- 
ever you wish.” A list of the Eight's 
latest Victor records was included (I 
remember Murray's was "Napoleon” 
and Burr's "Rolling Stones (They All 
Come Rolling Home Again”) and the 
readers were urged to go to Heuser- 
Patterson's, Jewelers, and hear them. 

The great day itself came, to the 
mounting excitement of my family, 
although I got the impression the 
rest of Pulaski was able to take the 
event of the ages, as we regarded it, 
in stride. I remember my father’s 
saying he had met Mayor E. W. 'Gal- 
fee and expressed surprise that so 
famous a group of entertainers would 
play as small a town as Pulaski. Mr. 

__ Gal fee had replied- the -Pulaski -en- 
gagement was primarily to break a 
“jump” from Atlanta to New York, 
where the performers were headed 
Tor- the— opening— of— the Big- League- 
baseball season, and that the concerts 
were a form of advertising which 
Victor and possibly other phonograph 
companies were subsidizing. 


As I went to school that morning, 

I saw photos of the artists displayed 
on easels in front of the Elks Thea- 
ter. One of the twins told us that 
afternoon, a sly grin on his face, 
that he had walked past and seen the 
pictures unguarded. The temptation 
was strong upon him to take the 
one of Billy Murray, showing that 
happy-go-lucky comedian wearing an 
infectious smile and a big cap. (A 
copy of this photo appeared in the 
October, 1954, HOBBIES). One or 
two people were hanging around the 
entrance, so he decided to walk down 
the street, wait a few minutes, then, 
when the coast was clear, "hook” 
the picture. He did, but when he 
came back, although the other photos 
were stilt in place, the Murray pic- 
ture was gone. No doubt somebody 
else who madly admired Billy had 
taken the picture. 

As for the other twin, he was at 
the depot that afternoon when the 
eight notables descended from the 
train. He bubblingly told us how 
thrilled he was when he heard a man 
with a deep bass voice (undoubtedly 
John Meyer) point to the Maple 
Shade Inn and ask, "What building 
is that?” He was so carried away 
that when I asked him what Henry 
Burr looked like if was clear~~he had 
no idea which was Burr, and didn't 
care. Instead, he scornfully asked: 

1 ‘Aw-, who - gives- a- durn - about that - 
ol' love song guy?” 

IV Waiting for the Curtain To Go Up 
We five were in our seats that 
(Continued on page 34) 


MUSIC BOXES 


FOR SALE: Large collection tune disc 
for Imperial Symphonion music boxes. 
13 W' size. Write for list of titles at 
reasonable prices. — Herbert Huise, Cud- 

debackvllle, New York. Je623 & 

FOR SALE: Tune discs for Jtteglna 
16V6". 20% ", 27", 32" Criterion 20^"; Mira 
6%'\ 9%", 18%"; Monarch 16%"; Orphe- 
nion 16%"; Stella 14"; Thorens 4%". State- 
size wanted. Lists. — Insley O. Looker, 
South Maple Ave., Basking Ridge. N. J. 

JO3806 


PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos, — DurrelJ 
Armstrong, Player Piano Oo„ 222 & 
Vassar, Wichita. 8, Kansas. apl24£61 


MELODEONS 


BEAUTIFUL restored instruments. Al- 
so buy and repair, reasonable. — C. Lam- 
per, C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 1365 Bristol^ 
N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. ap680& 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


MILLS VIOLANO Virtuoso, ex- 
cellent condition - many extra rolls* 
— G. T. Meuriken, Route 2, Silver 

Spring. Md- my3652 

WANTED : Comet - shaped instru- 
ment with name "Zobo” stamped on 
bell. — F. H. Moynahan, Harwich,. 

Mass. ap3063 

MUST SELL our duplicate musical an- 
tiques as we have many new items for 
display and need space. Fully restored' 
melodeons, grind organs, nickelodeons, 
player pianos, phonographs, music boxes, 
paper roll organs. — Musical Museum, 

Deansboro, N. Y. au62511 

WANTED: Barrel & Street organs,. 
Mills, Seeburg, Calliopes, Mechanical Pia- 
nos, Swiss & Regina Music Boxes, Pho- 
nographs. horn type, Antique Musical In- 
struments, literature on. phonographs & 
Mechanical Instruments. — Kugler Music 
Co., 7 So 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

,1e3675 

WANTED: iHanp and Melodeon reason- 
able. State condition, price. — Mildred 
Brown, 2829 Texas St., Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. apl821 


26 WALTZ MELODIES 
front Rare Old Music Boxes 
ON 


12" Hi-Fi ZZ l A Microgroove Record 



NOSTALGIC 

"OLD MUSIC BOX MELODIES” 

FOR EASTER 6 MOTHER'S DAT GIFTS 
HEAR — Skater’s . W 4 it 3 ._Merry_Wktow.__ 
Invitation to the Dance. Danube. 

After the Ball, A Sunday Afternoon 
Treasure Waltz, etc., etc. from 6 rare old 
music boxes on this record: 

RCB-4 $3.95 Postpaid 

BORMAN D' MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave. Pelham, K. Y. 

PElhAm 8-1506 

Free lists other recordings, all types of 
music boxes. 

(Originally established In Switzerland 1&25) 
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evening almost an hour before the 
performance was to begin. As my 
father had jokingly said, we sat in 

peanut heaven/’ having agreed that 
the front row seats, costing 75 cents, 
would let us hear as well as if we 
were in the main body of bhe thea- 
ter and give a better view of the 
stage. My father was dressed in his 

Sunday-go-to-meetin’ ” suit and I 
thought he looked young and hand- 
some. My mother, also wearing her 
'best, surprised me by looking so pret- 
ty and girlish. My parents had mar- 
ried young and were still young peo- 
ple by modern standards, he 38 and 
she only 35, but I had been in the 
habit of thinking of them as hope- 
lessly middle-aged. Out sitting “on 
high” had only one disadvantage. 
Programs weren't distributed in the 
gallery, and I didn’t think to get one 
as we left the theater. 

I had an impression of the Elks, 
ordinarily a movie house, being more 
attractively decorated than usual, but 
was especially interested in the line- 
up of phonographs on the stage in 
front of the curtain. All the leading- 
dealers had placed machines on dis- 
play. The Victrola was exhibited by 
Heuser-Patterson; the Columbia Gra- 
fanola by the Seagle Furniture Com- 
pany; the Brunswick by S. B. Ste- 
ger, and a huge Chippendale Official 
Laboratory Model New Edison stood 
in the center and seemed to diwarf 
the others. It was displayed by the 
Stevens Furniture Company. I was 
proud that our Brunswick at home 
was exactly like the one Mr. Steger 
was displaying and was sure we had 
the best phonograph in' the world. 
At that time I had never heard an 
Edison or an Edison record. When 
I did, my idolatry of the Brunswick 
was gone forever. 

One of my father’s fellow General 
Chemical workers came in and sat 
down beside him, and they talked 
while waiting for the curtain to rise. 
Although the United States had de- 
clared war on Germany only six days 
before, I don’t remember hearing 
them mention the fighting in Europe. 
Instead, they talked baseball. The 
General Chemical Company had a 
string of plants throughout the coun- 
try and each plant had its own ball 
team. Father and friend agreed that, 
thanks to Pulaski’s having acquired 
a fine pitcher named Ralph Worrell, 
but always called "Jargo,” the home 
team’s prospects were good for win- 
ning the G. C. championship. And, to 
anticipate a few months, Pulaski did 
achieve the amazing feat — as the 
twins never grew tired of recalling — 
of going through the entire 1917 sea- 
son without losing a game and finally 
defeating Bayonne, New Jersey, for 
the championship. Worrell was both 
the pitching and hitting star, batting 
.456 for the season — a percentage 
that the awe-stricken chatter of the 
twins has forever burned into my 
memory. When he was bought by the 
Baltimore Orioles, my brothers were 
sure he would go on to become one 


of the greatest stars in baseball his- 
tory, but an unkind fate stepped in 
and poor “Jargo,” after doing splen- 
didly In his first season with Balti- 
more, died in the flu epidemic of 1918. 

As the time for the concert g-rew 
nearer, we began to hear the tinkle 
of a piano played by Teddy Morse, 
and the sounds of voices uplifted in 
scraps of practice singing, with the 
deep basso tones of John Meyer be- 
ing especially prominent. One of the 
twins expressed suspicion that “they 
are just goin’ to use records &n’ the 
men won’t be here,” but the one who 
had seen them get off of the train 
rebuked him. His suspicions were 
deepened, however, when just after 
the footlights had been turned up, 
there came from behind the curtain 
a chorus of rich male voices singing 
‘‘Carry Me Back To Old Virginjiy.” 
I was thrilled at the thought that 
they were singing James Bland’s dear 
old song just for us, their only Vir- 
ginia audience. Then the curtain slow- 
ly went up, and we were in the pres- 
ence of, as the ad had said, “some 
of the world’s greatest singers” — the 
Record Makers themselves! 

V A Few Reflections About 
the Troupe 

Before describing the concert, I 
must pause a few moments to re- 
flect on the miracle that for the low 
cost of 75 cents I was privileged to 
see and hear so much remarkable tal- 
ent — in the case of some of the ar- 
tists, genius, might not be too strong 
a word. I can’t imagine that there 
has ever been any other concert unit 
featuring the lighter type of music 
which included so much individual 
ability. And it was ability of a spe- 
cialized kind. These men were the 
leading record makers because their 
gifts were exactly adapted to the 
techniques of singing or playing into 
a recording horn. Had Edison not 
invented the phonograph, they all, 
with the exception of “Teddy” Morse, 
probably would have been at best only 
minor figures in the American mu- 
sical scene. But as recording artists 
they were supreme. 

Then, too, they were such a varied 
group. Consider their backgrounds — 
Billy Murray, born in Philadelphia, 
was the son of an Irish -born black- 
smith. Arthur Collins, also bom in 
Philadelphia, had a Quaker sea cap- 
tain for a father. Byron G. Harlan 
was bom in a prairie schooner at 
Pans, Kansas, while his parents were 
traveling to South Dakota. John Mey- 
er, of German descent, and born in 
New York City, had traveled with a 
circus band before becoming a sing- 
er. Vess L. Ossman, also of German 
descent, was the son of a baker in 
Hudson, New York. Young Vess made 
his first instrument by placing banjo 
strings on a bushel basket, and went 
on to win a New York championship 
by the time he was 20. Albert Camp- 
bell, a native New Yorker, was Irish 
and had begun his working career 
as an employee of the Corning Glass 
Works. Henry Burr, a Canadian of 


Scotch-drish descent, was a “child 
prodigy,” singing with military bands 
at the age of 13. And Theodore 
Morse, from Washington, D. C., was 
an instinctive composer, who could 
read a newly submitted song lyric 
and beat out the tune on a table with 
his fingers, as he- did when he wrote 
“Down In Jungle Town” while va- 
cationing in Maine. 

Six members of the trou-pe would 
be included in almost anybody’s list 
of the 15 or 20 greatest pioneer re- 
corders — Murray, Burr, Collins, Har- 
lan, Campbell and Ossman — and the 
first four would almost automatically 
go into a list of the greatest half 
dozen, with Ada Jones and Len Spen- 
cer, or perhaps Cal Stewart, in place 
of Spencer, taking the other two 
places. 

Some of the artists used their real 
names, while others had modified 
them or, as in the case of Burr, taken 
a new one altogether. His real name 
was Harry McClaskey, and he also 
made records both as McClaskey and 
as Irving Gillette. Albert Campbell’s 
full name was Albert Charles Camp- 
bell, and Collins' was Arthur Fran- 
cis Collins. Byron G. Harlan was 
ohristened George Byron Harlan, and 
Vess L. Ossman had begun life as Syl- 
vester Louis Ossman. Billy Murray 
had shortened his original name of 
William Thomas Murray. John Meyer 
was John Henry Meyer, and Morse 
was using his real name. 

If, as the dictionaries say, middle- 
age ;s the period between 30 and 60, 
then all these perfonners were mid- 
dle-aged. Henry Burr, the youngest, 
was 35. Billy Murray and John Meyer 
were pushing, but had not quite 
reached, 40. Teddy Morse was 43; 
Albert Campbell, 44; Vess Ossman 
48; Arthur Collins, 53; and Byron 
Harlan, the oldest, 55. 

A curious pattern may be observed 
in the way these men died. Ossman, 
the ban joist, was the first to go in 
1923, followed by Morse, the only 
other instrumentalist, in 1924. There 
was not another death among the 
troupe personnel until 1933, when Col- 
lins died. His partner, Harlan, fol- 
lowed in 1936. Bun* died in 1941 and 
his tenor duet partner, Campbell, in 
1947. The sole remaining member of 
the Sterling Trio and the Peerless 
Quartet — Meyer, passed on in 1949; 
and Billy Murray, the last of the 
Eight, in 1954. Morse died of pneu- 
monia; Campbell, Burr and Meyer of 
lingering illnesses, and the others of 
heart attacks. 

At the time the concert was given, 
all the performers appeared to be 
at their peak, but some were, or soon 
would be in a decline. Murray, Burr, 
and the Trio and Quartet went on 
to increasing popularity for several 
years, but the World War made a 
sharp change in public tastes, and the 
“coon songs” and ragtime numbers 
which Collins and Harlan had sung 
with such great success were soon 
on their way out, to be succeeded by 
jazz. (The first jazz record, by “The 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band,” ap- 
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peared less than a month after the 
concert was given, 'in the May, 1917 
Victor supplement). After the end of 
1918, Collins and Harlan never made 
another Victor or Columbia record, 
although they continued to sing sev- 
eral years longer for smaller com- 
panies. Ossman, who couldn't get 
along with Burr and didn’t remain 
long as a member of the organiza- 
tion, being succeeded by Van Eps, 
had made about all the records he 
was to make, and Morse, though he 
wrote several fairly successful songs 
during the next few years, had al- 
ready composed all his big hits, The 
influence of war and jazz was soon 
to make a drastic change in the Amer- 
ican popular song scene. 

But on that night of April 12, 1917, 
probably not a person in the audience 
had ever heard the word “jazz,” and 
no one had any suspicion of the many 
other changes that were to occur. 

So, having obliged with this brief 
overture concerning the performers, 
let’s raise the curtain and let the 
concert begin. 

On with the show! 

(To be continued) 


“MC CORMACK MEMORIAL” 

(Continued from page 29) 

fame, McCormack’s was more of a 
steady, secure climb to glory on a 
ladder of faith, hard work and de- 
termination. Born in Athlone, on 
June 14, 1884, at the age of eighteen 
and without a lesson in singing, 
John won a gold medal at the Feis 
Ceoil, the yearly mu-sric festival in 
Dublin. Shortly after, in 1904, he was 
engaged to sing* in the Irish Village 
at the St. Louis Exposition. By this 
time his ambition was to take up 
singing seriously. Recommended to 
Vincenzo Sabatini, in Milan, he was 
readily accepted by the Maestro. Dur- 
ing this period his recording career 
began when on a visit to London he 
made eight cylinders for Edison and, 
later, ten for the Edison Bell. These 
were followed by his G & T’s, Ster- 
ling “Special” cylinders, Path6’s, Ode- 
on’s, and, finally, Victor’s and II MV’s. 
In December 1905, McCormack made 
his operatic debut in “L’Amico Fritz,” 
in Savona, a little town near Genoa. 
Well received, he was engaged to do 
ten performances of “Faust” at the 
Teatro Verdi, in Santa Croce sull’- 
Arno. Here, by the way, he was 
known as Giovanni Fali (an Italian 
adaptation of Foley, Countess McCor- 
mack's maiden name) because of the 
difficulty for the Italians to pronounce 
his Irish surname. From there on, 
outlining sketchily John's career: On 
Oct. 15, 1907, he first appeared at the 
Covent Garden, as Turiddu in “Caval- 
leria Rusticana.” During 1909 : in 
the spring he bowed at the San Carlo 
in Naples, as the Duke in Rigoletto; 
went back to Co vent Garden for “La 
Boh6me” with Melba, “La Traviata” 


with Tetrazzini and Sammarco, an 
appearance as Gassio in “Otello” 
with Melba, Zenatello and Scotti; and 
then on to New York for the open- 
ing of the Manhattan Opera season 
on November 10, in “La Traviata,” 
again with his colleagues Tetrazzini 
and Sammarco. In the course of the 
1910-11 season, he sang with the Bos- 
ton Opera: in “Cavalleria” (Dec. 2) 
with Carmen Melis, “La Boheme” 
(Dec. 3) with Alice Nielsen, another 
“Boheme” (Dec 15) with Melba and 
Sammarco; and with the Chicago Op- 
era of which he also made part later, 
in the 1915-16, 1917-18 and 1918-19 
seasons. His debut at the Metropolitan 
took place on November 29, 1910, in 
“La Traviata” with Melba and Galef- 
fi. There his name re- appeared in the 
roster from 1912 to 1914 and, -again, 
from 1917 to 1919, when he did “La 
Boh&me” (Nov. 16, 1917) with Alda, 
De Luca, Didur and de Segurola, and 
“Madame Butterfly” (Feb. 4, 1918) 
with Farrar, Fornia and Scotti. Mean- 
while, in 1911, he visited Australia 
with Melba’s own operatic company. 
Also, that same year, McCormack be- 
came a member of the newly-formed 
Chicago-Philadelphia Opera (former- 
ly Manhattan Opera but no longer 
under Hammerstein), where he had 
the distinction of creating the part 
of Lieutenant Paul Merrill in Victor 
H expert's “Natoma,” with Mary Gar- 
den, Lillian Grenville, Mario Sam- 
marco, Armand Crabb4, Gustave Hu- 
berdeau and Hector Dufranne in the 
cast. Aside from the above operas, 
his repertoire also included leading 
tenor roles in “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor,’ “Tosca,” “Don Giovanni” and 
“La Fille du Regiment,” among oth- 
ers. 

Numerous were the honors con- 
ferred upon John McCormack during 
his brilliant careei', but it was when 
■he was made Papal Count that his 
devout Catholic heart was gladdened 
beyond words. After he died in Dub- 
lin, on September 36, 1945, John was 
buried, as he wished, in the resplen- 
dent scarlet and gold Papal uniform, 
of which he was so infinitely and 
humbly proud. 

As McCormack's operatic activities 
lessened, his work in recital increas- 
ingly absorbed his interest, until he 
completely dedicated himself to the 
concert stage and, luckily for us, to 
making records. Of the many discs 
he made for Victor and HMV, a num- 
ber for some reason remained unpub- 
lished. Amazingly enough, some of 
these escaped destruction and are now 
being presented in the AGS “McCor- 
mack Memorial” issue, along with 
several of his most sought-after discs. 
And what better way is there to 
honor the memory of one as dearly 
loved as John McCormack? Here we 
And him oozing youthful liquid gold 
in his acousticals, and follow his vo- 
cal development progressively in the 
electricals, up to the age 58. The 
smoothly carved, cameo-like phras- 
ing for which he was justly famed 
is displayed to the best advantage in 
two Donaudy songs, and in the Lieder 


of Schumann, Schubert and Brahms. 
To me it is always a gratifying expe- 
rience to hear him in- Art Songs, foi 
while retaining the needed severity of 
line, he invests them with a warmth of 
color, a “bite” they are often robbed 
of by an erroneously conceived “clas- 
sical” handling which forgets that 
they are musical pictures in the high- 
est degree and must be interpreted as 
such. Of the electricals, particularly 
impressive are “The Little Boats, 
"The Dawn Will Break” “Passing 
By,” “Charm Me Asleep,” “When I 
Awake,” “The Blind Ploughman, 
“At the Mid Hour of Night, An 
■Chloe,”- “Under the Spell of the Rose 
and “Fallen Leaf.” In most of the 
electrical recordings the tenor’s voice 
is fresh and lustrous; a few of the 
later ones betray his age but reveal 
■how well he knew and practiced what 
every aging singer should always 
bear in mind, i.e., stricter application 
than ever of "the school” when vo- 
cal limitations arise; but in all discs 
without exception — he is the one and 
only John McCormack i 


ANNIVERSARY RECORDS 

In 1946 the Bomand Music Box 
Company of 139 4th Ave., Pelham, 
N Y., began making their first pho- 
nograph recordings of old music box 
, tunes. As the demand for these has 
grown the company has continued .to 
improve them. For the tenth ^ an- 
niversary of the first recordings 
they have published some High Fi- 
delity 33% Microgroove recordings 
of Christmas songs, old waltzes, folk 
songs, children’s songs and others, 
rhey also have 78 rpm and 45 rpm 
recordings. We recently had the 
pleasure of healing “Music Box 
Waltz Melodies.” This disc has a 
total of 26 old waltz tunes . which 
adds up to 45 minutes- of delightful 
music. If these recordings don’t 
bring* back the old. music boxes we 
don’t know what will. Some of the 
tunes on this recording are: Merry 
Widow Waltz, On a Sunday After- 
noon, After the Ball, Skaters’ Waltz, 
Edelweiss Glide and many other po- 
pular songs of an earlier, era. . The 
music comes from two Swiss cylinder 
music boxes and four of the disc 
music boxes inclivdling the 20 disc 
Regina. 

Perhaps it is poetic justice that the 
invention of the phonograph by Thom- 
as A. Edison which caused the eclipse 
of the music box in the early part of 
this century may be the means of 
causing renewed interest in these fine 
old instruments. 

— Virginia Ruth Smith. 

— o — 

Sentiment is the poetry of the 
imagination. 

— Lamartine 

Q 

Your sole contribution to the 
sum of things is yourself. 

— Frank Crane 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 

THE RECORD MAKERS GIVE A CONCERT 
IN PULASKI, VIRGINIA, 40 YEARS AGO 

(Continued from the April issue) 

By “Q. X. Z ” 

“Guest conducting 


VI. THE CURTAIN GOES UP 
AND THE CONCERT BEGINS 
As the last strains of “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny” died a'way, 
the curtain slowly ascended and re- 
vealed a group of men scattered in- 
formally about the stage. I tried 
hard to make myself realize that at 
last I was having an experience I 
had never, until a few weeks ago, 
had any idea of enjoying. I was see- 
ing some of my favorite recording 
artists in the flesh. Although the 
•names of most of these men had 
been familiar to me since I was a 
tiny girl, I had never really thought 
of them as ordinary mortals in spite 
of my dreams of growing uo to 
marry Henry Burr. They had seem- 
ed like Olympian gods, remote and 
aloof and far removed from any 
chance of my ever beholding them. 
Yet here they were and here I was! 

As I strove to realize my good 
fortune, one of the twins whispered 
indignantly: “Hey, they're cheatin' 

— ain't but seven guys on the stage!" 
I hurriedly counted and surely en- 
ough there were only seven, in- 
cluding Theodore Morse, already 
seated at the piano. While I was 


" for JIM WALSH 


wondering who was missing, the 
group upstage started singing "Are 
You From Dixie?" (to my ears one 
of the best popular songs ever writ- 
ten) and I felt myself tingling, for 
they were singing it just like the 
Peerless Quartet did on our Pathe 
record at home. It WAS the Peer- 
less Quartet singing and they ’were 
using the same arrangement as the 
one on the record. 

A tenor voice began, “Hello there, 
stranger, how do you do?” and I 
gaspingly recognized it as Henry 
Burr's. A baritone replied, “You'll 
pardon me, but I don't know you," 
giving a sort of ragtime break be- 
tween the last four words, and I 
knew it was Arthur Collins. They 
continued their duet until the chorus 
was reached, and Campbell and 
Meyer joined in. The song was con- 
cluded to hearty applause, and the 
seven seated themselves in front of 
the footlights. 

During a brief pause I took oc- 
casion to collect my thoughts and 
find out how the artists compared 
in reality with the way I had im- 
agined them. I was surprised at the 
sheer bulk of Collins and Harlan. 


Both were tall, fat men, and Col- 
lins was dark and swarthy. When 
he sat down he blinked his eyes and 
gave what I thought a silly looking 
smile. It made me suspect that at 
some time he had been an end man 
in a minstrel show and had uncon- 
sciously fallen into his old-time 
black-face comedy grin, Albert 
Campbell had jet black hair and was 
a surprisingly little fellow, not much 
over five feet tall. John Meyer, 
whom I had recognized because of 
his bass voice, was tall, slender and 
getting bald. Teddy Morse, as best 
I could tell from his seated position, 
was short and wore glasses. He kept 
a smile on his face throughout the 
concert and seemed to be enjoying 
himself. That left only one man and 
I wasn’t sure whether he was Billy 
Murray or Vess Ossman. Since he 
looked to me the y-oungest of the 
group and I had always imagined 
Murray a perpetual 25, in spite of 
the years he had been making re- 
cords, I decided it was probably 
Billy. 

But my idol, Henry Burr! One 
look at him and my dream picture 
was devastatingly demolished. In- 
stead of the tall, slender, black-hair- 
ed fairy prince of whom I had 
dreamed, m.y hero appeared as an 
unmistakably fat man of middle 
height. Whatever the original color 
of his hair, it was now almost en- 
tirely gray. His face was puffy, 
with bags under the eyes, and I 
thought his complexion appeared 
pasty. He looked to me to be over 
50, whereas, as I have already said, 
he was only 35. 

It was Burr who arose, with what 
seemed to me a look of mingled sad- 
ness and annoyance on his face. I 
wondered if he was provoked be- 
cause the eighth man wasn't on 
stage. In a somber voice, he said: 
“Kate O'Donohue,' sung by Mr. Al- 
bert Campbell," then sat down again. 
My romantic instincts got the best 
of me, and I decided from his seem- 
ingly sad bearing that he had been 
“disappointed in love," or as the teen- 
agers would say today, “was carry- 
ing a torch." The thought was non- 
sense, since he was happily married, 
but that was something I didn't 
know. Whatever the reason for his 
expression, I can’t remember seeing 
him or A1 Campbell smile the entire 
evening, but I have been told Camp- 
bell was among the most cheerful of 
men. 

Campbell walked to the center of 
the stage and in his exquisitely high 
lyric tenor voice began singing 
“Kate O'Donohue," which the pro- 
gram described as “an old Irish 
song." I imagine it was a number 
he had recorded on cylinders back in 
the '90’s, but the only record I know 
of that he made of it was a Paro- 
quette, for the Par-o-ket Record 
Company headed by Henry Burr. 
Nothing was said during the nrogram 
to indicate that Burr, besides sing- 
ing for virtually all other phono- 
graph manufacturers, had a small 
(and short-lived) record company of 
his own. 

The song had a pretty waltz tune 



Five of the Record Makers in the story of the J. H. Troup Music Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa., in April, 1917. Left to right: Morse, Harlan, Ossman, Collins and Camp- 
bell, Burr, Murray and Meyer were not present. 
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and Campbell sang it beautifully, but 
it was not the sort of thing to warm 
up a Southwest Virginia audience 
and its reception was lukewarm* 
Little A1 then sang an encore, which 
I'm ashamed to say I can’t remember, 
but I have been told he ordinarily 
used “Little Mother of Mine” for 
that purpose. 

While he was singing, a short, 
rather stocky man, appearing to be 
perhaps five feet six, came in from 
backstage, and sat down. Once he 
coughed, but carefully nut his hand 
over his mouth to keep the sound 
from carrying. When Campbell had 
finished and had taken his bow — 
for many days afterward I was fas- 
cinated by recalling the intent, un- 
smiling appearance of his face as 
he inclined his head - — the late ar- 
rival arose, came up front and be- 
ban to speak. 

VII BILLY MURRAY 
TAKES OVER 

As soon as a broad smile flashed 
across his face and words came from 
his lips I knew this was the twins' 
hero of heroes, Billy Murray! His 
speaking voice seemed a trifle husky 
and was a bit deeper than the one 
we ‘were used to on records. One of 
the twins whispered: “Huh, this fel- 
ler don't sound much like I thought 
he did!" 

Billy began by saying he wanted 
to make an apology. Somewhere be- 
tween Atlanta and Pulaski, he said, 
the trunks of two of the members of 
the troupe had been lost and they 
were compelled to appear in street 
clothes instead of the evening attire 
the other six were wearing. (Billy 
himself was one of the unfortunates, 
and the other was Ossman.) He 
then referred affectionately to A1 
Campbell as "the young fellow” (in- 
cidentally giving the wrong impres- 
sion that Al, in spite of his coal black 
hair, was the oldest member of the 
outfit) and said: “When I first 

started in this business in 1897 — ” 

That was another bit of disillusion. 
If Billy Murray had begun making 
records twenty years ago he couldn't 
possibly be the 25 my family had al- 
ways imagined him. All of us thought 
he had begun about ten years before, 
at the age of 15, At once I over- 
estimated his real age by half a 
dozen years by telling myself he 
might be forty-five, and the other 
twin said: 

“Huh, this feller's older'n I thought 
he was!" 

“When I first started in this busi- 
ness in 1897,” Billy went on, "'The 
Young Fellow' was at the height of 
his career, and judging by the way 
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he sounds tonight he's still going- 
good.” It was also disillusioning to 
know that Al Campbell had been 
making records before 1897, even 
though he still appeared young. 

Billy, as master of ceremonies, 
then introduced Henry Burr and John 
Meyer as a duet team, but I don't 
remember what he said about them. 
I'm sure he didn't repeat the crack 
he had made at an earlier concert. 
Observing that Burr was bow-legged 
and Meyer knock-kneed, he had told 
the audience: “When they stand side 
by side their knees spell OX." This 
had annoyed both Henry and John, 
just as Collins and Harlan had re- 
sented his jokingly calling attention 
to their weight by tagging them “the 
Half-Ton Duo.” 

Burr and Meyer sang Frederick F. 
Bullard's “Hunting So-ng from 
“ 'King Arthur,’ " and in spite of 
the conventional black they were 
wearing I somehow got the impres- 
sion they had on hunting costumes 
and were brandishing whips. My 
(family didn't go in much for “high- 
brow music” and we afterwards 
agreed we considered this the poor- 
est number of the program. It got 
scanty applaaise from an audience 
which, except for its appreciation of 
“Are You From Dixie?" hadn't 
yet warmed up. There was, of course, 
an encore, but again I don’t remem- 
ber what. For some reason, my re- 
collection of the second half of the 
concert is much clearer than of the 
first. Why, oh why, didn't I save a 
program? What I'd give for one 
now! 

Arthur Collins was next, and Billy 
confided to the listeners that Collins 
was known to the other troupe mem- 
bers as “Old Joe, the Pirate" — 
"Uncle Joe” from the success he'd 
had in singing one of Teddy Morse’s 
songs, “When Uncle Joe Plays a Rag 
On His Old Banjo,” and the “pirate” 
because he was so dark and swarthy 
and his father had owned a ship. 

Collins sang something — again 
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I can't recall what — and then Billy 
said that by special request, his en- 
core would be what it always was, 
“ 'The Preacher and the Bear,' or 
'The Grizzly's Dessert,' as we call it 
on Long Island.” And then occurred 
one of the high spots of the pro- 
gram as Collins swung into the irre- 
sis table lilt of pi'obably the most 
popular old-time comedy record ever 
made, with his fellow troupers, sit- 
ting in a semi-circle around him, 
joining in the chorus in a way that 
made the theatre reverberate. He 
was rapturously applauded, and the 
house warmed up and stayed warm 
from that time. At the conclusion 
all the members of the troupe filed 
off the stage. 

Billy next appeared alone, walk- 
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ing in time to something that Morse 
always played for his entrances. It 
sounded like a few bars from “Hail 
Columbia,” but probably wasn’t. He 
said “The Nickle-Plate - oh pardon 
me, the Sterling Trio” would be next 
heard from. I had been wondering 
who the members of the Sterling 
Trio” were, since they were not i- 
dentified in the record catalogs, and 
was interested to see that they were 
Campbell, Burr and Meyer — the 
Peerless Quartet with Collins drop- 
ped out. 

Once more my memory doesn’t 
function. I can’t recall what they 
sang, but since “Georgia Moon,” 
their first Victor record, had been 
highly popular, they probably began 
with it. ^ I suspect, but again I can’t 
be certain, that they concluded with 
“Indiana,” which was to be their 
biggest selling record of the yeai\ 
We acquired it a few months later 
on a Pathe disc and considered it one 
of the most beautiful records in our 
collection. 


VIII VESS OSSMAN BRINGS 
DOWN THE HOUSE 
Next occurred THE high spot of 
the evening. I can’t remember what 
Billy said to introduce Vess L. Os- 
man, “The Banjo King,” other than 
that he was known to his friends as 
“Plunks,” but I observed my twin 
brother who adored Vess gazing at 
the stage with heaven in his eyes, 
while the Van Eps fancier tried to 
maintain a contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. Ossman, who as I have already 
said, looked surprisingly young-, took 
a seat and tuned his banjo for what 
seemed an unconscionable time. But 
when he was satisfied with its con- 
dition, his fingers fairly flew across 
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the strings as he swung into the 
rollicking melodies of his biggest 
selling record, one which we had in 
our collection, the “Turkey i*n the 
(Straw Medley.” 

He began with “Dixie” and that 
was enough to set an aiudience of 
Southwestern Virginia mountain 
people half wild. He followed with 
"The Sailor’s Hornpipe,” “The Ar- 
kansas Traveler,” and, finally, with 
"Turkey in the Straw,” just as on 
his Victor record. Before he had 
struck the last notes of the favorite 
“Turkey” tune, the men in the au- 
dience were on their feet, yelling 
their heads off, and the women were 
shrieking hysterically. I was among 
those who were screaming — per- 
haps very much as the kids today do 
about Elvis Presley. My father and 
his General Chemical friend were on 
their feet, shouting for all they were 
worth. I looked at the twins. They 
too were up and yelling. The one 
who preferred Van Eps and pretend- 
ed to disdain Ossman was making 
as much noise as anyone else. For five 
minutes at least the Elks Theatre 
was a bedlam of shouting, shrieking 
and hand-clapping, while Ossman, 
perhaps somewhat surprised at the 
ovation he was getting, looked posi- 
tively boyish as he smilingly took do- 
zens of bows. 

In most other parts of the country, 
a banjoist probably would not have 
scored the individual triumph of the 
concert, but the banjo was, and still 
is, the favorite instrument of South- 
west Virginians, and when a man 
who played as well as Ossman did led 
off with a medley of beloved South- 
ern tunes — well, the sky was the 
limit. Finally, he again seated him- 
self and obliged with his encore, "A 
Footlight Favorite.” When he fin- 
ally left the stage, it is likely he 
had received the biggest reception of 
his entire career with the Record 
Makers. 


IX. I Hear My Hero 

Billy Murray’s smile was even 
broader as he emerged from the 
wings and said: "We will next hear 
from the 'matinee idol’ of our troupe, 
Mr. Henry Burr.” (Burr was also, of 
course, the organizer and manager, 
but Billy didn’t mention that). 

If the audience had shouted itself 
into a frenzy at the music of Vess 
Ossman’s banjo, it gave Burr per- 
haps the greater tribute of almost un- 
broken silence. The puffy-faced gray- 
haired tenor began with “Somewhere 
a Voice is Calling.” I have heard that 
song hundreds of times since, but 
never as my long-time idol, Henry 
Bun’, sang it that night. The Audi- 
ence seemed to be holding its collec- 
tive breath, although my father’s 
friend did whisper, "He’s got a per- 
fect vocal chord!” The sweetness, the 
breath control, the expressiveness 
that the man who was to be known 
on radio many years afterward as 
'The Dean of Ballad Singers,” put 
into that hackneyed ballad is some- 
thing I shall never forget. When he 
finished there was sheer, trembling 
silence for a moment and then what 


seemed a burst of almost reverent 
applause. He followed with “My 
Dreams,” a Tosti song that was one 
of the few approaches to "high-brow” 
m.usic in the entire concert, and did 
it with equal beauty. This was a fa- 
vorite song of Burr’s, one of which, 
he had made Columbia and Zon-o- 
phone records at the beginning of his 
career. Some weeks later, I bought 
the Victor record of “Somewhere a 
Voice” which he had made under his 
real name, Harry MeClaskey, but an 
recorded form it didn’t seem half as 
beautiful as it had direct from his 
throat on that enchanted April eve- 
ning. 

Billy Murray’s smile stretched 
from ear to ear as he again appeared. 
“Next,” he said, “is the only Red 
Seal artist in our troupe — the one 
who is making John McCormack and 
all the other matinee idols head for 
the tall timber — Billy Murray.” The 
twins, both of whom came away from 
the theater with the impression that 
the short Mr. Murray was the tallest 
and must commanding appearing 
member of the ensemble, were in 
ecstasies with this bit of mock-boast- 
ful humor from one of the most 
modest of men. We all listened with 
joy as he sang in his own inimitable 
way three numbers, "He May Be Old 
But He’s Got Young Ideas,” “I’ve 
Got the Sweetest Girl in Maryland,” 
and "Here Comes the Groom.” I no- 
ticed there was no trace of the nasal 
quality that phonographs sometimes 
put into his records. 

Billy also got an ovation. As the 
uproar died down, he said: "I have- 
two announcements to make. The 
first is, you people certainly haven’t 
(Continued on page 34) 
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got handcuffs on. The second is, there 
will now be a short intermission.” 

X. The Final Half Begins 

During the ten-minute intermis- 
sion, my father and his friend, after 
talking rapturously of Ossman’s ban- 
jo playing and praising the troupe 
in general, resumed their discussion 
of the prospects for the Chemical 
baseball plant having a winning 
team. I sat twisting a handkerchief. 
I was happy, even if disillusioned in 
the appearance and ages of most of 
my demigods. 

When the curtain went up again, 
Morse was back at the piano, and 
Billy walked over and laid a hand 
on his shoulder. “Next,” he said, 
“we’!] hear a medley of Teddy 
Morse’s old song hits. This is Ted- 
dy,” he added, and Morse turned and 
faced the audience, focusing a wide 
smile through his large glasses. Bil- 
ly stood beside him and called out the 
titles of the songs as Teddy struck 
into the choruses. When he starred 
“Dear Old Girl,” Billy remarked: 
"He had to reheai'se this one a week 
before he could play it.” Of “Down 
In Jungle Town,” he said: “This song 
made a big hit with the big game 
hunter, Theodore Roosevelt.” “When 
Uncle Joe Plays a Rag on His Old 
Banjo,” brought the comment: “We 
ought to hear from Uncle Vess on 
this one,” and, surely enough, Oss- 
man, behind the scenes, played along 
with Morse. Other songs Teddy 
played were “A Little Boy in Blue,” 
“Salvation Nell,” “Arrah Wanna,” 
“I’ve Taken Quite a Fancy to You,” 
“Keep a Little Cozy Corner in Your 
Heart For Me,” “Bobbin' Up and 
Down” and “Mo-t-h-e-r, a Word That 
Means the World to Me.” I wondered 
why Burr hadn’t sung the latter, 
since it had been one of his biggest 
selling records. The Morse medley 
was enough to convince the audience 
that Teddy had really written his 
share of big hits. 

The program, I imagine, was be- 
ginning to run a little over sched- 
ule, for Billy contented himself on 
his next appearance with saying, 
“Campbell and Burr. Duets,” Little 
A1 and Big Henry first struck into 
“Where the Black-Eyed Susans 
Grow,” which was their duet record 
in the April Victor list, and for an 
encore gave a number that was soon 
to sweep the nation, “For Me And 
My GaL” A few months later Path6 
issued it sung by them. We bought 
the record and on listening to it on 
our Brunswick it seemed to me the 
reproduction was absolutely perfect 
— precisely as I had heard it coming 
from the black-haired little fellow 
and the bulky big fellow on the 
stage. A touch of comedy which I 
imagine few of the audience caught 
came when Campbell and Burr were 
walking off stage. Jrust before they 
disappeared, Campbell, walking be- 
hind his big partner, kicked him, and 
Burr reached down, picked him up 
and carried him behind the scenes. 
That was the only thing either did 


the whole evening that seemed to in- 
dicate a sense of humor. 

XI. Billy Murray’s Private Joke 

When Billy Murray next appeared 
he was smiling as though at some- 
thing funny that had just occurred 
to him. He said: “Next on the pro- 
gram is a Pass solo by the only 
member of our troupe who has ever 
been able to go a week without tak- 
ing a drink — Mr. John Meyer.” 

My mother gave a little gasp of 
disapproval. “I wouldn’t have thought 
any of these fine singers drank!” she 
said to my father. I have no way of 
knowing whether the remark was 
one of Billy’s stock witticisms or 
whether it was spontaneous, but from 
the broad smile long tall, bald John 
Meyer wore all the time he was sing- 
ing, I suspect it was something he 
had just heard for the first rime. 
(It occurs to me now that Burr and 
Meyer were the only members of the 
troupe who sang from music, al- 
though of course Morse had a stack 
of it on the piano). Meyer sang su- 
perbly what I have since learned was 
his standard lead-off number. “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.” Then in 
his deep, resonant voice, he an- 
nounced: “Mr. Morse’s latest success 
— ‘Love’s Lullaby,’ ” pronouncing 
“lullaby” as if it ended with a short 
i, instead of a long i, sound. 

“Sing Me Love’s Lullaby,” to give 
it its full name, was a beautiful, 
dreamy song, for which Teddy’s wife 
had written the words under the pen 
name of Dorothy Terriss. She had 
met Morse as a girl of 15 or 16 when 
she brought him the words of a song, 
“Girlie, I Love You,” and asked him 
to set it to music. He did, and it 
was recorded for Victor by his old 
friend, Billy Murray. (The first car 
Billy ever owned he bought from 
Morse). Within a few years they 
were married, and Mrs. Morse had 
since written the words of most of her 
husband’s songs under the assumed 
names of D. A. Esrom and Dorothy 
Terriss. (Esrom was Morse spelled 
backward). 

I understand that in succeeding 
concerts, Morse himself gave a talk, 
relating interesting anecdotes in con- 
nection with the composing of his 
song hits, but he didn’t sav a word 
on this occasion. He also could have 
surprised the audience if he had 
wished by giving a violin solo, for 
he was a skilled violinist as well as 
pianist. As for the remark about Mey- 
ers’ being the only trouper who couid 
go a week without a drink, that was 
just a sly dig and a private joke 
of Billy’s. Most of the members, in- 
cluding Murray, I have since learned, 
were tee-totalers. and Meyer was the 
only one whose fondness for the bot- 
tle caused Burr any worry. 

XII. The Last Part of the Concert 

After Meyer came Byro-n G. Har- 
lan, introduced by Murray as "a 
neighbor of Thomas A. Edison in 
West Orange, New Jersey, and the 
only member of the troupe who can 


call Mr. Edison Tom’ to his face 
without being thrown out.” Harlan* 
a specialist in “rube” songs, sang 
“He’s Getting Too Darn Big for a 
One-Horse Town” and “Way Down 
East Where I Belong,” While he 
sang the latter, A1 Campbell sat near- 
by in a chair and blew a tin whistle 
at an appropriate point. The genial 
Byron G.’s rustic witticisms went 
over big. 

Billy Murray re-appeared to an- 
nounce the Peerless Quartet. He pre- 
tended to get his tongue twisted, and 
said: “The Beerless - Tearless - Fear- 
less - Peerless — that’s it — the Peei'- 
less Quartet.” 

Then occurred what seemed to be 
the only temporary hitch in the 
smooth running of the performance. 
Burr and Meyer walked over to the 
piano and looked at some music — 
something Campbell and Collins ap- 
parently hadn’t expected them to do 
for they remained in the center of 
the stage. The audience tittered and 
Collins, to ease the interlude, began 
doing a ridiculous shuffling dance — 
perhaps one he had done in his min- 
strel days, if he really had been a 
burnt cork performer. Meyer and 
Burr returned, and the quartet sang 
a medley of songs they had recorded, 
including, "Is There Still Room For 
Me ’Neath the Old Apple Tree?” 
“Oh, Joe, With Your Fiddle and Bow, 
You Stole My Heart Awav.” and 
“Arrah, Go On, I’m Gonna, Go Back 
To Oregon.” 

About two hours had now gone in- 
to history since the performance be- 
gan, and when Billy Murray once 
more walked forth he announced that 
the next act would be the last be- 
fore the “grand finale.” It was Col- 
lins and Harlan. "Hot dog!” ex- 
claimed my father’s friend. “That’s 
what I’ve been waiting for — Collins 
and Harlan!” 

The two veteran comedians may 
have passed the high point of their 
popularity, but they were at the top 
of their form as they sang, first, 
one of their best selling records, 
“Auntie Skinner’s Chicken Dinner” 
(for which Teddv Morse had written 
the music to the words of Arthur 
Fields and Earl Carroll), and then 
perhaps their biggest all-time favor- 
ite, which occupied the back of Col- 
lins’ Victor record of "Preacher and 
the Bear.” If you know your old rec- 
ords you will recognize the title as 
“Bake Dat Chicken Pie.” Smiling 
broadly and looking affectionately at 
each other, they gave the black-face 
dialog from the middle of the rec- 
ord about finding an egg with a 
woman’s name and address on it, and 
the words, “Please write.” However, 
Collins explained to Harlan, he de- 
cided not to write, "because after I 
ate the egg I decided that by this 
time she must be a very old lady!” 
The audience roared, although most 
of us knew the joke by heart. 

Then came the finale. The entire 
troupe appeared on stage, and with 
Billy Murray in front of the others 
and waving a baton, they gave a 
heart-stirring rendition of “The Star 
Spangled Banner.” The last thing we 
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Mr. Hooks servicing a car at his station at Geff, 111., on Highway No. 45 


saw as the curtain came down was 
that uniquely talented group stand- 
ing “on center/' giving forth with 
what is now our National Anthem, 
and with the great little comedian 
beating time. It was the last glimpse 
most of us were ever to have of a 
distinguished group of artists whom 
we considered had done Pulaski an 
honor by appearing in its one theater. 

On our way home we saw Mr. Pat- 
terson at work in his .iewelry store. 
Although the Victor, dealer, he hadn't 
come to the concert. We wondered 
how he could bear to stay away, i 
remember my mother insisted that 
the town officials should have given 
a banquet after the performance in 
the Eight's honor, but my fatner re- 
plied with considerable logic that in 
all probability “the boys ware dead 
tired when they finished a show, ana 
had rather g.o to their hotel room, or 
catch their train, and cret some 
sleep.” 

XI H. In Conclusion 

I thought about, talked about, and 
dreamed about that concert for 
months. Within a few vears 1 mar- 
ried and moved away from Pulaski. 
Never afterward did I catch a 
glimpse of even one member of that 
long-gone troupe (a nhoto of the 
eight members appeared in the July, 
1954, HOBBIES), but there have 
been innumerable nights on which I 
have dreamed I am back in the old 
Elks Theater and waiting for the 
curtain to go up so I can hear anoth- 
er concert by the Record Makers. Al- 
ways I am happy, but always I wake 
before the show begins, with a sadly 
let down feeling of frustration. I still 
consider that concert an even great- 
er event in my life than my wed- 
ding day. 

A few months after the concert, 
Mr. Morse published a beautiful song 
called “Old Virginny Days.” I have 
always hoped and believed it was in- 
spired by his visit to Pulaski. I like 
to imagine that when Billy Murray 
died, 37 years after that concert was 
given, and became the last of the 
eight to pass from this earth, he got 
together in the next world with his 
old friends and they gave a concert 
that won the plaudits of the innum- 
erable millions who have gone before 
us. For all any of us know, they are 
now regularly singing their hearts 
out in a better and happier state of 
being. 

I'm sorry, Mr. Walsh, about the 
lapses and gaps in my memory as I 
have tried to describe that concert, 
but, after all, 40 years is a long, 
long time! 

Sincerely yours, 

“Q. X. Z.” 


Hubcap 

Hobby 

By BERYL RINEHART 

Several years ago, H. R. Hooks, 
who operates a service station at 
iGeff, 111., on U.S. Highway No. 45, 
began collecting auto hubcaps. It 
all started by buying hubcaps from 
highway crewmen who would find 
them along the highways during du- 
ty hours. Other people soon learned 
where they could sell their old hub- 
caps. Hooks lined the inside walls 
of his service building with the col- 
lections until space ran out, then, 
he hung them ail around on the out- 
side. Motorists, driving by, spotting 
hubcaps they needed to replace ones 
they had lost, began stopping to see 
if they could buy what they wanted. 
So, Hooks began selling, realizing a 
nrice profit. 

Making it his business to know the 
person from whom he buys is of 
reputable character, Mr. Hooks has 
developed a profitable side line trade 
in buying and selling hubcaps. 




WANTED 


-WANTED AUTOMOTIVE ITEMS: Any- 
thing pertaining to the early automotive 
Industry, all kinds of automotive trade 
publications, catalogs, instruction books, 
technical books, automobile hand books, 
pictures, framed or suitable for framing. 
Brass lights, oil or acetylene, bulb horns, 
acetylene generators, some accessories, 
emblems, name plates, hub caps, license 
plates, motor meters, old cars, trucks, 
bought anywhere, clothing, dusters, 
goggles, etc., or what have you.— B. J. 
Pollard. 14300 Prairie, Detroit 38, Mich. 

. $e32723 


WANTED TO BUY OR TRADE auto- 
mobile radiator name plates. — Wallace 
Huffman. 610 South Webster, Kokomo, 
Indiana. {124201 


LICENSE PLATES WANTED .before 
I. 920 . — Anthony Shupienus, Newport, 
New Jersey. aul2046 


OLD AUTO .LAMPS, horns, books, old 
cars, etc., wanted. — D. D. Way, 10430 
Shaw Ave., Oakland, CaJUf. 06806 


FOR SALE 


"MOTOR AGE” 1915 thru 1921. Set of 
1015 or 1016 and 1017 to 1921, 6 issues In 
all, §4.50 prepaid . Two or more sets $3.50 
each set. Many ads of old cars to name 
a few : LaMarne. Singer, Moore, Dixie 
Flyer of Lexington, Ky.. Stephens Sa- 
lient Six, Lexington Minute Man Six, 
Templar and many others. Also a wealth 
of mechanical data on old cars. — Bailey, 
440 Chestnut St., Ashland, Oregon. 

myl065 


FOR SALE 1923 Essex, 2 dr., par- 
tially restored, write — Dale Price, 
Cambridge, Maryland jly3213 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 


Gene Greene 

(Accompanied on the piano by Charley Straight) 
By JIM WALSH 


A recent biographical sketch in 
this series told the life story of the 
favorite tenor, Gene Austin. On the 
theory that one good iGene should suc- 
ceed another, I have decided to re- 
late next what I know about the one- 
time “Ragtime King," the veteran, 
long dead vaudeville comed/hm, Gene 
Greene. In this way I shall set down 
the salient details of the career of 
a picturesque personalty and shall 
also answer the queries I occasion- 
ally receive as to why I advertise in 
HOBBIES that I will pay $3 each 
for m\y of Greene's Pathe discs not 
already in my collection. After months 
of advertising I still have only four 
of the double-faced records Greene 
made for Pathe in London well over 
40 years ago. 

Gene Greene and his records have 
a peculiarly personal (interest for me 
not only because he was an accom- 
plished comedian with a (distinctive 
style but 'also because he was the 
second recording artist with whom I 
ever talked. 

In June, 1928, I was visiting in 
Montgomery, Ala., as the guest of 
a friend who, at a remarkably youth- 
ful age, was state editor of the Ad- 
vertiser. (Soon after my arrival I 
learned that the next change of pro- 
gram at the Grand Theater, wihich 
featured vaudeville mixed with mov- 
ies, would have Gene Greene as the 
headliner. I was excited at the thought 
of seeing and hearing the famous 
singer and composer of “The King of 
the Bungaloos” in person. My friend 
and I were in a car parked near the 
Grand and I remarked: “I see Gene 
Greene is on tomorrow's show. I'd 
certainly like to see him." 

“Well," was the reply, “look up the 
street and you can see his car right 
now." I looked, and saw an expen- 
sive appearing parked vehicle adorned 
with a sig*n testifying that it belonged 
to “ ‘The Human Binging Machine,' 
Gene Greene, on a triumphal coast- 
to-coast tour." 

“And," said my friend dryly, after 
I had sufficiently admired this modest- 
ly retiring (bit of press agentry, “if 
you want to see Gene Greene, look 
over there in front of the box office. 
See a man talking with the theater 
manager? Well, that's Gene Greene — 
that's the old boy himself!" 


If you can imagine the emotions of 
a present-day teenager unexpectedly 
vouchsafed a vision of Elvis Presley, 
you can visualize the emotions of 
young Mr. Walsh, a phonograph lov- 
er since infancy, as he gazed upon 
the rubicund features of the erst- 
while Ragtime King now transformed 
into a Singing Machine. And this is 
how I recall Gene Greene after all 
these years: 

The comedian was rather short and 
stout with an unmistakable double 
chin, as he stood with the side of his 
face toward me. He was smoking a 
cigarette in a long holder, was smil- 
ing broadly as he talked with the 
manager, whose name 1 have forgot- 
ten, and he occasionally waved his 
right hand rhythmically to empha- 
size some point in the conversation. 
I thought he looked to be about 48 
years of age. (As I know now, he 
was 50). He was rather loudly dressed 
in typically prosperous vaudeville 
fashion and appeared (in high spirits. 
The manager, a tall, handsome, gray- 
haired man, seemed to be listening at- 
tentively but seldom smiled. 

The state editor and I watched the 
pair of “show biz" personalities a 
short time, then returned to the Ad- 
vertiser office. I remarked, “I’d sure 
like to talk to Gene Greene a few 
minutes. I've got >a couple of ques- 
tions I want to ask him." My friend 
replied: “Well, you go to see the man- 
ager early tomorrow afternoon, tell 
him what you want and he’ll fix it 
up for you." 

II. I Meet Gene Greene 

About an hour (before the perform- 
ance was to begin Friday afternoon, 
I called on the manager, told him I 
had long admired Gene Greene <at a 
distance and would like to talk with 
him “for just a minute." The man- 
ager surveyed the excited youth be- 
fore him with a look of tolerant 
amusement, and genially replied : “All 
right, go to the stage door and tell 
the doorman I said to pass you in. 
But, remember, this isn’t to be a 
visit. Don’t take up Gene’s time long- 
er than a few minutes." 

J don't remember talking with the 
doorman, but I do recall going back 
stage and being confronted by a tall, 
dark-eyed woman who was running 
through a song with her accompanist. 


I later recognized her as Lillian Gor- 
don i, a comedienne who had the “deuce 
spot" on the program. When I -asked 
if Mr. Greene were in she said he 
hadn’t come yet and added, “Any mes- 
sage?" I said I merely wished to 
speak to him for a moment and would 
wait outside. 

A few minutes later Gene Greene 
himself came down the alley. He was 
wearing rectangular shaded specta- 
cles that struck me as looking odd 
and he appeared younger in full face 
than in profile. As I stepped forward 
and said, “Mr. Greene?" he hesitated 
for a moment and then in a voice 
that seemed to have been carved from 
ice cubes replied, “Yes." I suspected 
he suspected I was a panhandler. 

To disabuse him of that impression 
I said: “I’ll take only a few moments 
olf your time, but I have something 
I’d like to ask you. Do you know 
wihere I can get any of the Pathe 
records you made years ago?” 

At that unexpected inquiry a broad 
smile almost split the comedian’s face 
in two. “Why,” he said, “I made 
those back in 1912 and T3 when I 
was in England. They haven't been 
sold in this country for years, but 
you can still get them from the Pathe 
Phonograph Company, London, Eng- 
land.” 

The ice cubes broken, I went on 
to tell Gene that I had long- admired 
him through his Victor and Columbia 
records, but this was the first chance 
I had ever had to hear him an per- 
son. A flicker of suspicion crossed his 
face tas he said, “I've often appeared 
here at the Grand." 

“Yes,” I replied, “but I'm just 
temporarily in Montgomery. My home 
is in a small town .in Virginia." I 
mentioned that my favorite among 
his records was “The King of the 
Bungaloos," a nonsense song which 
he had written in collaboration with 
(has former accompanist, Charley 
Straight. He smiled affectionately at 
the mention of .Straight and told me, 
what I already knew, that Straight 
played the accompaniments for all 
his English Pathe records. “Charley," 
he added, “is doing well in the dance 
band business now. He’s had a band 
for years.” 

Gene asked my name and when I 
replied “Walsh," he didn’t quite catch 
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it and asked, "Wallace?” When I said 
“No, Wateh,” he extended has hand 
and said, "I’m certainly glad to know 
you.” "Are you going to be with us 
this afternoon?” he asked, and when 
I replied nothing could keep me away 
that day from the Grand, he said: 
“Be there and I’ll sing 'The King of 
the Bungaloos’ especially for you.” 
Naturally, I felt elated at this mark 
of esteem, and we parted with cordial 
good will. As we clasped hands, nei- 
ther of us suspected that I was des- 
tined to be Gene’s biographer — prob- 
ably the only one he will ever have. 

III. Gene Greene’s Performance 
I spread the word among several of 
my Advertiser friends that Gene 
Greene was going to sing his best 
known composition specially for me 
and there was an irruption of news- 
paper personnel into the theater. 

The entire bill was good and I en- 
joyed it a 11, but naturally, I was im- 
patient for Gene to appear, which he 
finally did, in the next to closing spot. 
I was eager to see just what sort of 
a^efffofmahce^he would give because 
a few years before a critic for The 
Billboard had harshly criticized him. 
As I remember, the writer said : 
“Gene Greene sang 'Sweet Mama, 
Papa’s Getting Mad,” then- used -a 
lot of old and decrepit stuff that had 
people leaving the house. As an en- 
core he did his famous Greek waiter 
stunt which convulsed those who were 
left. If Gene would cut out the an- 
tiques and bring his act up-to-date, 
he would be in next to closing, where 
he rightfully belongs, instead of high 
up on the bill.” I reflected that, since 
Gene was the featured aet on the 
Grand’s program, he must have 
changed his ways, but it would be 
perfectly all right with me if he want- 
ed to sing his old ragtime numbers — 


JIM WALSH 

WANTS TO BUY 

Old phonograph record catalogs and sup- 
plements (mostly prior to 1915); back copies 
of phonograph publications and all sorts 
of reference material dealing with the his- 
tory and development of sound recording 
that will provide background information for 

favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Please do not send me lists of records for 
sale. I am not interested in buying phono- 
graphs and records by mail and do not 
want "The Victor Book of the Opera.” Do 
not submit material without being instructed 
by me. I will not pay for or return un- 
solicited items. If I do not reply I already 
liave ffienhdTeriat you “offers P am not o 
dealer and have nothing to sell. Address; 



particularly “The King of the Bunga- 
loos” — rather than the current song 
hits. Even then, I preferred the old 
songs to the new. 

Greene’s act opened with a beau- 
tiful girl at the piano in the place 
of the quondam Gharley Straight, 
and .a red-haired boy, wearing a 
Western Union outfit, in the center of 
the stage. The boy exclaimed, “All 
night, Genie, all right, Mr. Greene, 
come on out here, for here’s where 
you sing those songs!” and "Genie” 
entered to a heavy hand that showed 
■he was a great favorite in Montgome- 
ry. He cam« striding on stage wear- 
ing a straw hat, blue coat and white 
trousers and swinging a cane. As he 
appeared, the house orchestra paced 
by a white-hanred violinist struck up 
"Away Down South in Heaven,” and 
Gene began to sing it lustily. I 
thought he looked elated, as though 
our talk had given him a “lift,” 

I heard only a few bars before I 
realized with disappointment that his 
vote eii act 1 i tt 1 err esemb 1 arreerto t h one 
I knew on record-s. It contained a 
husky quality that I had noticed in 
our conversation, and he mentioned 
during one of his monologs that he 
had a cold. The cold may have ac- 
counted for the husky sound or it 
may be that his voice had suffered 
from many yeai's of use. Conceivably, 
too, he had changed his style and was 
singing in the stentorian shouting 
manner that characterized A1 Jolson, 
then at the peak of his popularity. 
For a reason that will appear later, 


theater gave the first exhibition of 
talking movies ever seen in Mont- 
gomery — an event that pointed to the 
unfortunately certain death of what, 
at its best, was probably the cleanest 
and most delightful form of light 
amusement the American theatrical 
public has known, vaudeville. 

Some of Greene’s jokes seemed to 
have a mildly anti- Jewish bias, though 
they may not have been so intended. 
He mentioned someone’s asking him 
if he had trouble finding his way 
around the hotel in which he was 
staying, and he had replied that he 
"had enough Yiddish to get around 
the lobby.” He got a big laugh with 
a story about a little Jewish boy who 
was asked where he wanted to go 
when he died, and he replied, “to 
hades — because papa says business 
has gone to h— 1 and I want to go 
where the business is.” His remark 
that A1 Smith was sure to be chosen 
president because "there are enough 
Smiths in the telephone directory to 
—elect -him” ^gotr only^tepid^ applause. 
Alabama in those days was a hotbed 
of Ku Kluxer y and anti-Gatholic sen- 

continued on page 33) 


VIOLINS 

TO SETTLE ESTATE— Sell for best 
offer (large type violin) made March, 
1716. Needs reglueing and refinishing. 
Many other articles, books and a clock. 
Stamiped envelope, please. — Mrs. John 
Winkelman, R. #1, Scotts, Mich, j el 462 


the latter supposition perhaps com- 
bined with the cold, was probably the 
logical solution. 

I told myself that Gene had prob- 
ably sung Away Down South In 
Heaven” to flatter his Deep South 
audience, and I suspected he chose 
his next number, "Stay Out of the 
South (If You Want to Miss a Heaven 
O.n Earth”) for the same reason. Both 
were good routine popular songs but 
with no element of comedy. Gene then 
introduced his assistants. The boy 
was Bobby Koyle and the girt he re- 
ferred to as "Little Miss Frances. 
Thev were both from Dallas, Texas, 
and* I wonder where they are and 1 
what they are doing today. Bobby was 
a mouth harp virtuoso, and the giri> 
besides being a capable pianist, was 
also a good guitar player. (The news- 
paper review, at least, says she played 
a guitar, but it seems to me now the 
instrument was really a ukulele). Her ^ 
costume, when she came on for her 
string music solo, was extremely ab- 
breviated, which didn’t detract from 
her allure. 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Edison, Concert, Opera, 
Gem, and Alva models, also U.S. Cylin- 
der Phonograph. Write J. W. Thornhill. 
Box 2S‘l, Abington, Va. au3633 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Col- 
umbia Phonographs, Hundreds of Cylin- 
der and Else Records, many rare, hard 
to find numbers. Send dime for either 
two or four minute cylinder, or Disc 
record list. Ail three lists for 26c. — Cop- 
pern oil's Antiques, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 

J1y3886 

RARE PHONOGRAPHS for sale. Part 
of my personal collection Is for sale, such 
as: Edison Opera, Berliner, Edison Con- 
cert, Columbia Grand, Pathe, Columbia 
coin-operated machines and others. Now 
Is your chance to get that rare machine. 
10c for list of phonographs. — Pollards, 
4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. jly3867 

FOR SALE many nice Fhonograpn 
''items: Pictures, Articles, by “One of the 
world’s Largest private collectors of An- 
tique Phonographs. — Miller’s, 1017 West- 
gate, Troy* Ohio. au34S3 


Gerre. besides singing, told’ a series 
of stories, many of which, occasional- 
ly rinterspersed— w'ith: -profanity-,- weie- 
surprisingly off-color for the vaude- 
ville stage. Some of the other acts 
on the program also used "blue” ma- 
terial which wouldn’t have been tol- 
-erated- >irr the great days- o£ “-vaude.— 
But though we didn’t suspect it at 
the time, vaudeville was already dy- 
ing. The following Sunday another 


FOR SALE: Learn value of phono- 
graphs 2nd list 25 pictures now ready 
$1.0Q. — Miller’^ 1017 JWestgate^ Trow - 
Ohio. au3273 

COLUMBIA GRAND (Model A G) 5 " 
phonograph with 12 records. (2) North 
American battery operated electric pho- 
nograph (1S90-94); (3) Edison battery op- __ 
n&rate cl - electric phonograph (c. 1893); (4) 
Edison “suitcase’' home phonograph 
(1S9S). For sale or will trade for pre- 
1S9S machines. Photograph 25c — Phillips 
2335 W. 3rd, Los Angeles, Calif. je!443 
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The true facts tell us that Whit- 
tington’s parents were both of good 
family and owned a town house in 
Gloucester as well as a prosperous 
farm nearby. When centuries later 
the town house was demolished, a 
chimney piece was found on which 
was a carved picture of a boy hold- 
ing: a cat in his arms. The statue of 
Whittington which stood on ancient 
Newgate in London also had a cat 
beside it. And a famous 16th Centu- 
ry engraving aJso shows the lad with 
a cat. So it does seem probable that 
Richard either had a pet cat or else 
had .a great affection for cats .in gen- 
eral. 

Collectors possessing bells with a 
likeness of Dick Whittington's cat on 
them must draw their own conclu- 
sions as to the significance of their 
bells (see illustration #1)* 

And What of Bow Bells? 

We have little reason to doubt that 
young Dick Whittington did, in a 
moment of discouragement, allow him- 
self to be recalled to London by the 
cheery sound of Bow bells. The orig- 
inal chimes in the belfry of &t. Ma- 
ry-le-Bow were noted for their sweet 
beckoning tone. To journey within 
sound 1 of their magical music was the 
goal of many a London-bound per- 
son (see illustration #2). 

Dick, being a lad of only twelve 
years when he left for London, may 
well have become homesick for pleas- 
ant Gloucestershire, after a brief ap- 
prenticeship .in London. At any rate 
at the foot of High gate Hill in North 
London there is a much photographed 
stone popularly supposed to mark the 
spot where Dick paused to listen to 
the chimes of Bow bells. 

Were they to be permanently si- 
lenced, much of this historic lore at- 
tached to Bow bells might gradually 
disappear. In the face of so many 
determined efforts to restore the bells, 
that is not likely to happen though. 
A peal of twelve has already been cast 
at Whitechapel Foundry and waits 
only for restoration of the church 
and its belfry. 

And when uxill that be? 

Ask the bells of Stepney . 

I do not know t 

Says the Great Bell of Bouk 

At the present time no one knows 
just when Bow bells will ring again, 
despite all manner of novel fund-rais- 
ing appeals being made to hasten the 
restoration. One of the bells which 
made up the famous “cockney” chime 
has been converted into a collection 
box, inviting visitors at the ru-ined 
church to contribute to the restoration 
fund. Nearby an exhibition of pic- 
tures shows how St. Mary-le-Bow, its 
belfry and its bells will be restored. 

The peal waiting to be hung in 
the restored belfry marks the fourth 
change in St. Mary’s chimes. The six 
original bells that rang so propheti- 
cally for Dick Whittington were de- 
stroyed in the Great Fire of London 
5n 1666. 

Next month: 

Ancient Celtic Saints' Bells 


GENE GREENE 

(Continued from page 30) 

tirnent, and although most of the peo- 
ple of Montgomery were much more 
liberal in their attitude than the “red- 
necks” in the hinterland they still 
didn't care much for Smith. I ob- 
served the theater manager watching 
the pei'formance from a box and his 
expression was stony and unsmiling 
during some of Gene's off-color sal- 
lies. I also remember the displeased 
look of a remarkably beautiful young 
woman in another box. 

The act ended with Gene's singing 
a really good comic song, “Real Es- 
tate Papa (You Ain’t Gonna Sub- 
divide Me!”) I enjoyed everything 
(but the “blue notes” to the highest, 
but left with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment — for he didn’t sing “King of 
the Bungaloos.” I found out later 
■from the manager that “little Miss 
Frances” didn't know the song and, 
lacking the music, couldn't play it 
on short notice. Gene made a curtain 
speech, in which he said the Grand 
patrons were “a wonderful audience” 
and that he thought the theater 
should play him a full week instead 
of on a split (basis. 

When I dropped in at the Adver- 
tiser office, Jack Young, the manag- 
ing editor, asked me to write a re- 
view of the bill. I did, and since it 
represents one of my first attempts 
at newspaper criticism, I shall re- 
produce it here. The date was Satur- 
day, June 16, and the headline read: 
“Audience Pleased at Vaudeville Bill. 
Gene Gi'eene, Pierrot and Co., and 
Others at Grand Applauded”: 

One of the heat vaudeville and 
movie bills of the season was given 
at the Grand on Friday. The same 
hill will to© continued through Satur- 
day and Sunday. Gene Greene is prob- 
ably the most noted performer who 
appears on the (bill, but James Pier- 
rot and Company shared applause 
honors with him. Both these acts 
practically stopped the show. 

The vaudeville bill opened with 
Pierrot, the piano accordionist, as- 
sisted by his "company,’* which Is 
comprised in the person of an ex- 
tremely handsome young woman. 
Pierrot played his accordion, and the 
girl whanged a xylophone and sang. 
Everything they did met with ap- 
plause. Pierrot and his partner, both 
of whom are radio favorites, took in- 
numerable bows and the amaJe half 
of the team .expressed the apprecia- 
tion of his "company" and himself 
in a neat curtain speech. 

Lillian Gordon!, an attractive young 
woman, sang popular songs in typ- 
ical ".blues ;shouter" style. She has 
a voice that carries, make no mis- 
take about that, and the audience 
proved by its repeated hand -whacking 
that it liked her wares. 

Fred Berrens and his Amplco au- 
tomatic piano provided a real novel- 
ty, Fred came out and told a weepy 
story, in verse, of his lady love who 
had flown to the spirit world, but 
who returned to officiate as his ac- 
companist whenever her services were 
needed. Suddenly the piano began to 
play itself toy "spirit” influence. 
Fred asked it what the two of them 
should play as a duet (Fred is a nif- 
ty hand with a fiddle) and the Am- 
pico suggested "Ain't She Sweet?” 
by playing a few bars of that ditty. 
The suggestion was vetoed, but they 
played several numbers together, to 
much appreciation. 


Gene Greene, the famous phono- 
graph singer and veteran stage co- 
median, scored a triumph. His voice 
was not in quite so good shape as 
usual, for he had a cold, hut his pep 
and personality put his songs over. 
Some of his jokes almost stretched 
the hearers in the aisles. His com- 
pany consisted of Koyte and Francis, 
a boy and a girl from Texas. The 
boy played a mouth harp and the 
girl a guitar. She also served as 
Gene's piano accompanist. Montgo- 
mery likes Gene Greene and said so. 
He too made a curtain speech, be- 
tokening his appreciation of his re- 
ception. 

The Dronoff Sisters Revue and the 
Mogiloff Orchestra dispensed music 
that was decidedly out of the ordi- 
nary. Their performance made a de- 
cided hit with the audience, which 
applauded them very generously. 

The movie feature was "Your Wife 
and Mine,” a typical .light comedy of 
high life. Phyllis Haver, Wallace 
McDonald, Stuart Holmes and Bar- 
bara Tennant were the most prom- 
inent players. One of the funniest 
comedies seen in Montgomery in many 
a day was exhibited, as was the 
Pathe -News. The latter gave a num- 
ber of scenes at the Republican con- 
vention in Kansas City. 

Besides win ting the review, J wrote 
Gene Greene a note, telling brim how 
much I had enjoyed his act, and say- 
ing that several of the Advertiser 
staff had bought Edisonics (the Edi- 
son Company's rival to Victor's Or- 
thophonic Vdctrola) and wished he 
would tmake some Edison Diamond 
Discs. Some time later I wrote to the 
English Path6 firm, asking if Gene’s 
old .records could still be supplied, 
but received a reply that “we have 
practically abandoned the manufac- 
ture of sapphire records” and that the 
Greene discs had long since been cut 
out of the catalog. 

After I returned to Virginia, I 
heard nothing further about Gene 
Greene. Then in 1938, when Billy 
Murray and Jimmy Martindale vis- 
ited me in Johnson City, Tennessee, 
I asked Billy if he knew what had 
become of my Montgomery friend. 
Billy told me Gene had lived in Chi- 
cago but had been dead for several 
years. It is only in recent months 
that I have obtained enough back- 
ground information to make it pos- 
sible to write this HOBBIES article. 
(To be continued in the July issue) 


Match Box Labels of the World 
By A. J, CRUSE 

The coloured labels adorning the familiar match 
box have been In use for more than a century 
;lxico John Walker, an English chemist, gave the 
world Its first friction match In Id 2d. They have 
portrayed an over-increasing variety of subjects, 
colours and designs from glamorous women to 
nursery rhymes, historical scones, to beast and 
fishes. These labels are now much sought after by 
collectors oil over the world who enjoy a hobby 
which is even older than stamp collecting, offer- 
ing an equally wide range of colorful and In- 
teresting m atorlAl . ' ' Match Box Labels of the 
World” will Introduce beginners to a delightful 
hobby, pro v Ido a work of reference for experienced 
collectors; while the subject being both original 
and full of Interest, should have a wide appeal. 

Send $3.0# for your copy tot 

LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORP. 
1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, m. 

^ A. -0^0. A. A. A ▲ ^ A. a. A, A A .A. A. A A A. A. A. A ▲ O. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 


Gene Greene 

(Accompanied on the .piano by Charley Straight) 

(Continued from the June Issue) 


By JIM WALSH 


IV Douglas Bairs Recollections 
A few weeks ago, Douglas P. Ball, 
corresponding secretary of the Dixie 
Record Club of Miami, Fla., sent me 
two of those oh! so-hard-to-find Rathe 
records by Gene Greene, and followed 
them with a letter of interesting 
reminiscences, from which I extract 
the following: 

Gene Greene was a neighbor of 
ours — lived across the street from 
us on Lake Park Avenue in Chicago. 
As he was a few vyears older than I 
was, I never knew him personally, 
ibut we knew hi-s "father and moth- 
er,” an older ly couple who adopted 
Gene when a young- hoy. I'm not 
sure, but I think there was some re- 
lationship . . . 

Gene grew up in the neighboz'hood, 
but ran with a rather wild crowd, 
and in these days would; have been 
termed a juvenile delinquent. Not 
being able to keep him in high school, 
his father insisted ;on his doing some 
kind of work. T.he father had a ra- 
ther large men’s furnishing store on 
Cottage Grove avenue, a few blocks 
from his home. The boy wasn’t in- 
terested in this kind of business. 

Finally the father rented a small 
store next door. They mode a ticket 
window, a (boxed -off room for the 
projector, threw in some folding seats 
and were in business as a "nickel 
show.” Gene hired a friend who had 
a license as an operator to grind out 
the one and two-reelers and to run 
the stills for the song slides. Gene 
took in the nickels, and, after the 
film, closed the box office and came 
in and isang the song slide. Later, 
he began to sing songs without slides 
and, as he had a good voice and a 
catchy way of singing and invented 
a number of tricky songs, he soon 
attracted the attention of vaudeville 
scouts. He got on the “cheap” 10- 
20-301 circuit operating in small 
houses throughout the city. From 
then on he rose rapidly to fhe Keith 
Orpheum Circuit and soon got top 
billing. 

Gene lasted about 15 years. I saw 
him in Louisville during the first 
World War. He looked very dissi- 
pated and had an early spot. Then 
he vanished. His best number was 
a ipantomine of a dope fiend. . . . 

Mr. Ball is mistaken in believing 
that Gene Greene "vanished” from 
the vaudeville stage. His career con- 
tinued until his death. And when I 
saw him, ten years after the war-time 
■period Mr. Ball mentions, he did not 
'look especially dissipated to me, al- 
though his face undeniably was 
florid. 

V “Cuz” Falkenejr Recalls 
Another friend who sent me a 
Bathe Gene Greene record is Harold 


"Cuz” Falkener, owner of an old rec- 
ord shop at 973 Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. "Cuz” writes: 

I knew Gene Greene In Grand Ra- 
pids in 1925, also earlier. Gene had 
a big cafe on Ionia Street, but I think 
he went in the hole. I don’t know 
what year he died. I was In his 
(place several times. I think his 
brother, Frank, managed the cafe. 
Alas, that the good old vaudeville 
days are dead and gone! 

VI From Other Sources 
Because Gene Greene had lived in 
(Chicago, I assumed that he died 
there and wrote to Edward J. Barrett, 
the county clerk, for a copy of his 
birth and death certificates. Mr. Bar- 
rett, replied, however, that a search 
of his files from 1871 through 1940 
revealed neither of the certificates I 
wanted. 

I then asked the Newspaper Serv- 
ice department of the Chicago Public 
Library to search its files for any 
Gene Greene information, and was 
sent a copy of the following Asso- 
ciated Press story from the Chicago 
Tribune of April 6, 1980: 

“New York, April 5— With his bath- 
robe drawn about him, Gene Greene, 
52, styled ’The A1 Jolson of the 
West,’ collapsed as bis act closed at 
a vaudeville theatre here today, ap- 
parently of a heart attack, and died 
before a doctor arrived. Greene's 
wife and son live in Chicago. His 
brother, Frank, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was notified.” 

This brief item led to my writing 
to the New York Times in the hope 
of obtaining a more comprehensive 
obituary. However, it too, was dis- 
appointingly brief. Under the head- 
ing of "Actor Dies As He Leaves 
iStage,” the Times for Sunday, April 
6, 1930, said: 

"Gene Greene, 52 years old, a vau- 
deville actor, living at the Hotel Som- 
erset in West 17th Street, died sud- 
denly yesterday afternoon at the 
Grand Opera House, Eighth Avenue 
and 23rd Street. Greene, who is 
known on the vaudeville circuit as 
'The Western A1 Jolson,’ was stand- 
ing in the wings with his accompan- 
ist, Dan Manley, after finishing their 
act. He complained of not feeling 
well. A patrolman was called and an 
ambulance from New York Hospital 
was summoned. When a doctor ar- 
rived Greene was dead.’’ 

From the foregoing it seems that 
Gene had parted company with his 


Texas proteges, “Koyle and Francis,” 
some time before, and that he was 
no longer "The Human Singing Ma- 
chine”, but was calling himself "The 
Western A1 Jolson” and obviously, 
was patterning his singing style on 
Jolson ’s shouting mannerisms. This 
surely was a mistake, for Gene Greene 
was too clever a comedian in his own 
right to copy anyone else. 

Learning the name of the theater 
in which the comedian’s death oc- 
curred made it possible for me to 
obtain a copy of Greene’s death cer- 
tificate from the New York City 
Health Department. 

This reveals his correct name as 
Eugene (not Gene) Greene, and gives 
his age as 52 but does not list date 
of birth. His father’s name was 
George S. Greene and his mother’s 
maiden name, Frances Nash. The 
singer’s birthplace is given on'ly as 
"U.S.” The certificate says he was 
married 1 but doesn’t give the name 
of his wife. Medical terms are used 
to indicate death occurred from a 
heart attack. And that’s about all the 
information it gives. I have since seen 
the name of a Gene W. Greene listed in 
the Chicago city directory, but an in- 
quiry revealed that the present-day 
Greene is not, as I had hoped, a son 
or other relative of the comedian. 

I have been disappointed at not be- 
ing able to find a good photograph of 
Greene to reproduce with this article. 

VII Gene Greene’s Records 

Gene Greene’s recording career falls 
into three periods — 1911, when he 
made his first Victor and 'Columbia 
discs; 1912-13, when he made ver- 
tical cut sapphire ball records for 
Pathe in England; and 1917, when 
he again sang for Victor and Colum- 
bia and appeared on a few minor la- 
bels. 

Columbia got the jump on Victor 
by just one month in marketing 
Greene’s records and placed' its first 
on sale in June, 1911. It also gave 
the buyers more for their money. The 
Columbia disc, with both sides by 
Gene, sold for 75 cents, while Victor 
issued two single-faced numbers at 
60 cents each. 
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Greene's Columbia titles, on A994, 
were “ Cancel That Wedding March" 
and the irresistible “King of the Bun- 
galoos.’' The Columbia supplement 
said : “Mr. Greene is a past master 
of the art of singing coon songs — and 
there is a very real art in singing 
just that sort of song, popular pre- 
judice to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. In his vaudeville work, which 
has brought him before some of the 
biggest audiences in the country, 
Greene is making a tremendous hit 
in the two songs which constitute his 
first Columbia double-disc." 

Victor announced its first Gene 
Greene records in July, 1911. They 
were 5858, “I'm Going To Stay On 
Solid Ground" (another composition 
by Gene himself) and 5850, “Stay In 
Italy,” a comri Italian dialect song 
by Irving Berlr "nd Ted Snyder. 
Seven years later merlin again used 
the theme of the latter number in his 
highly successful “I'll Take You Back 
To Italy," featured in “Jack O’Lan- 
tern." The supplement said : 

Those who have been fortunate 
enough to see and hear Mr. Greene 
in his vaudeville specialty will note 
with pleasure that the Victor has en- 
gaged this rpopular comedian for a 
series of records. Those who have not 
heard him have something of a treat 
coming to them, as Mr. Greene’3 
singing of the popular coon songs is 
simply inimitable. 

Two of the comedian's) best songs 
are offered this month, and both are 
highly amusing. Don't- fail to hear 
the darky tell about his trip in the 
aeroplane", and learn why he is will- 
ing to leave such aerial stunts to the 
white man hereafter. “Stay in Italy" 
is one iof the best Italian dialect 
songs we have ever heard. The Ital- 
ian -Aimer i can gentleman, who appar- 
ently has not prospered in the new 
country, is advising his “brud" in 
Italy to remain where he is, as long 
as he has “eats" and a bed to sleep 
in! 

The foregoing supplement descrip- 
tion is accompanied by a photo of 
Greene, showing him wearing a derby 
hat and standing with clinched fists, 
as if he is giving an impersonation 
of 'am old school Bowery “tough." 

In August, Victor issued the titles 
Columbia had marketed by Greene 
two months before — 5853, “Cancel 
That Wedding March", and 5854, 
“King of the Bungaloos." Supplement 
editor Sam Rous, said: 

The August records by Mr. Greene 
will be found most amusing. “Can- 
cel That Wedding March" is the 
touching story of a broken engage- 
ment, wherein Ephraim Jackson re- 
quests the organist to play a funeral 
dirge instead of the Mendelssohn 
Wedding March, which bad been de- 
cided upon! 

In “The King of the Bungaloos" 
Mr. Greene relates that he has been 
notified of his accession to the title 
of Gazoo in a South Sea isle: and the 
narrative is accompanied by some 
of the remarkable stunts for which 
the singer is famous, and which no 
one could possibly describe! 

As a comment on the latter state- 
ment, I may mention that Gene had 
a rapid-fire style of singing -and an 
ability to make “funny noises," such 
as imitations of orchestral instru- 
ments, that sometimes caused later 
listeners to compare him with “Pop- 
eye the Sailor Man's" sound effects 
in the talkies. 

In September came Greene’s first 


Victor double-face, 16887, “Alamo 
Rag" and “Maybe You Think I’m 
Happy." The description was brief: 

The renowned Alamo at San An- 
tonio has been seized upon by the 
■song writers as a title for a new 
“rag." With this lively affair is 
offered one of Mr. Greene’s own 
songs, in which Mr. Cohen, who was 
foolish enough to marry an Irish 
maiden, plaintively inquires if you 
think he! should be happy, inasmuch 
as the new Mrs. Cohen insists on 
feeding him on pigs' feet several 
times a week! 

The statement that “Maybe You 
Think I’m Happy” was one of 
Greene's own compositions is incor- 
rect. The words were by L. Wolfe 
Gilbert and the music by Addison 
Burkhart, This may have been the 
first song written by “Wolfie” Gilbert 
to be recorded. Gilbert, now 70, has 
just published a book, “Without 
Rhyme or Reason," full of witty re- 
miniscences of his 50 years as a song 
writer. 

Gene Greene’s first series of con- 
tributions to the Victor list ceased 
with his double-faced coupling in 
October, 16894, “Go Back" and “Dub- 
lin Daisies.” (Both these songs were 
later issued on English Pathes, which 
were better recorded than the Vic- 
tor) . The catalog editor absent-mind- 
edly referred to this as the first dou- 
ble-faced Greene record, forgetting 
there had been one the month before. 
“Excellent value." he said, “is offered 
in the first of the Greene records to 
be issued in double-face form. Leav- 
ing the (coon) song field temporarily, 
this versatile comedian gives us an 
eccentric and amusing ‘rube’ num- 
ber. and the favorite Irish marching 1 
song by (Percy) Wenrich, now offered 
for the first time as a vocal selection. 

VIII Gene Records In England 
By all odds the most interesting, the 
most tantalizingly hard to find and 
the Gene Greene records most coveted 
by collectors are the Pathos which he 
made on his sensationally successful 
visit to London and the English prov- 
inces in 1912-13. More than 30 of 
these mouth-watering morsels were 
issued and sold in large quantities 
for that time. But today, for a rea- 
son I shall explain, they are exas- 
peratingly hard to find. However, no 
connoisseur of old-time ragtime sing- 
ing at its best should be satisfied un- 
til all the English Pathe Gene Greene 
records are reposing in his collection. 

Five double-faced Greene records 
were issued in November, 1912. A 
month later a Pathe ad. said: “Gene 
Greene, the American Ragtime King, 
is scoring remarkable successes wher- 
ever he goes, and for the five discs 
we issued in November — the most 
wonderful Ragtime Records ever made 
— the demand grows greater every 
day." Since I shall print a complete 
list of Greene’s Pathe records at the 
end of this article, I shall not iden- 
tify the ten initial titles here. But 
I will say that anyone wishing to 
go crazy with the least possible de- 
lay should try to make sense out of 
the PathS system of numbering Gene 
Greene’s records, which jumps from 


a low figure of 11 up to the 5400’s, 
with the high numbers for the most 
part issued before the low. I have 
tried vainly to puzzle it out. Perhaps 
Harry Hunting, whose father, Rus- 
sell Hunting, Sr., headed Pathe re- 
cording* activities in those days, would 
■be able to give an explanation. 

Month after month the Greene rec- 
ords appeared, many of them contain- 
ing songs already regarded as “back 
numbers" in the States. They received 
uniformly favorable reviews in the 
Talking Machine News , which seldom 
treated any of its advertisers’ prod- 
ucts with critical disdain. In April, 

1913, for instance, the reviewer (prob- 
ably Ogilvie Mitchell) said of No. 11, 
“Beautiful Doll, Good-bye" and “Oh, 
You Beautiful Doll”: 

The King of Ragtime, Gene Greene 
is styled, and worthy indeed Is he of 
the title, for no other singer seems 
to comprehend the meaning of the 
accentuation of the musical innova- 
tion styled Ragtime, and when it 4s 
stated that the artiste is accompa- 
nied on the piano by Charles Straight, 
than whom there is none better able 
to finger the ivories In Ragtime, it 
must be confessed that in all honest 
truth we find much to please us. The 
recording Is excellent. 

A few lines farther down the p&ge 
from this gibberish is a review of 
No. 447 (again that baffling jump m 
numbers!), “Maybe You Think I’m 
Happy", and “That Coontown Quar- 
tette.” 

Two more Ragtimes well recorded. 
These four numbers by America’s ge- 
nius should be procured instantly, as 
Messrs. Pathe are sure bo have a 
busy and strenuous time in meet- 
ing the demand. 

Notice that the “T. M. N." stiffly 
referred to Greene’s accompanist as 
“Charles" Straight, although the pia- 
nist never called himself anything but 
“Charley" and was so called on the 
record labels. 'Since the Brunswick 
dance records by Straight's orches- 
tra were popular for years, I think 
he deserves, a bit of biographical de- 
scription here. Briefly, then, Charley 
Straight was born in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 16, 1891, so was a stripling of 
21 when he and.' Greene began making 
their 'Path <§ records. He died in Chi- 
cago, September 21, 1940, from in- 
juries received in an automobile ac- 
cident. 

After attending Forestville Elemen- 
tary School and Wendell Phillips 
High School, Straight entered vaude- 
ville, then became a recording artist 
and a musical director of a player- 
piano roll company. Beginning in 
1920, he and his orchestra played in 
various night clubs and hotels. Among 
the songs he wrote are: “Everybody 
Calls Me Honey," “I Love You Sun- 
day," “Funny, Dear, What Love Can 
Do,” “That London Rag," Every- 
thing is Ragtime Now,” “June Moon," 
“The Mocking Bird Rag," “The Red 
Raven Rag,” “Bless Your Little 
Heart" and "Kiss Your Baby Good- 
night." He was a member of the 
American Society of Authors, Com* 
posers and Publishers. 

The final “Greene & Straight" 
Path6 record was issued in April, 

1914, a few months before World War 
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I beg^in. It coupled "There's a Big 
Cry Baby in the Moon” with "My 
Little Hong Kong Baby” and the num- 
ber was just 99! When Pathe opened 
its American branch, with headquar- 
ters in Brooklyn, that same year, the 
Gene Greene records appeared in the 
first few editions of the company’s 
weirdly put together record catalog. 

Then they a'll vanished, and I think 
I know why. Though recorded in Lon- 
don, the Greene records were pressed 
in French and Belgian factories (they 
were all of the "center start” varie- 
ty, 1114 inches in size, playing from 
the label out toward the record edge 
and running* at 90 revolutions per 
minute), and no doubt after the Ger- 
mans invaded France and Belgium, 
the factories were closed. Probably 
the masters were destroyed. At any 
rate, American Pathe couldn’t obtain 
any further supplies. Several of the 
Path 4s were Greene and Straight 
compositions — among them "Blarney 
Barney Finn,” “Stop That Bear Cat, 
Sadie,” "The Long Lost Chord,” and 
of .course, “King of the Bungaloos.” 

After all my advertising and years 
of searching I have obtained only 
four of these record-s. They are the 
ones I have marked with an asterisk 
in the appended list. I still stand 
ready to pay $3 each for all the oth- 
ers. Of the ones I h,ave. the best 
combination by far is “Be My Little 
Baby Bumble Bee” and "Oh You Cir- 
cus Day” — two of the most tuneful 
songs ever 1 written. Straight’s accom- 
paniment to Greene’s syncopated sing- 
ing is brilliant, although, like most 
Pathe piano recording, the tone is 
too distant and sounds as if Charley 
is playing in a back room or a back 
yard instead of in the room with the 
singer. I have been able to "improve” 
it to .a great degree by copying the 
record on tape then amplifying the 
sound to bring the piano "closer.” 
Oddly, in "Circus Day,” Gene sings 
"and the monkeys we will personate” 
instead of the original "ipestciate,” 
which rhymed much better with "aill 
the side shows we’ll investigate.” Per- 
haps he thought the American slang 
word, "pesticate,”' would baffle the 
British. 

In “Go Back,” Straight heckles 
Gene a couple of times. "Frankie and 
Johnny” is an excellent ragtime ver- 
sion of a number now recognized as 
an American folk classic, and Greene’s 
is probably the first record ever made 
of that undying song. "Dublin Dai- 
sies” and "Ragtime Soldier Man” are 
splendidly done; "That Was Me” is 
an amusing number in the blackface 
minstrel manner, and "Drinking” is 
a laughable impersonation of a 
“souse.” My greatest Gene Greene 
"want” now is his coupling of "Casey 
Jones” and "Parisienne,” followed by 
the two "Beautiful Doll” numbers. 
But I yearn for them all! 

IX Back To American Recording 

Although he retained his high fa- 
vor in vaudeville, Gene Greene didn’t 
appear again in American record cat- 
alogs until 1917. He then made at 


least one seven-inch record, 7140, 
"The Chinese Blues,” for Emerson. It 
was coupled with "Ephraham’s Jazbo 
Band,” by Arthur Collins. Allen De- 
bus has also discovered him singing 
"From Here to Shanghai” on a 5 T /i 
inch Little Wonder. Probably Colum- 
bia at first intended to issue this 
fine comedy record by Greene, but 
changed its mind whe_n one of its 
top exclusive stars, A1 Jolson, said 
he wanted to record it. From an in- 
terpretative standpoint, the Little 
Wonder, presumably dubbed from a 
Columbia master, is better than Jol- 
son’s slow, draggy rendition that 
completely misses the spirit of the 
song. 

Greene also sang "From Here to 
Shanghai” on Victor 18242, coupled 
with Billy Murray’s classic interpre- 
tation of "Napoleon,” issued in April, 
1917. The catalog editor said: "Our 
customers will be glad to note the 
return of Mr. Gene Greene, the fa- 
mous vaudeville headliner, to the Vic- 
tor catalog. Irving Berlin’s latest, 
‘From Here to Shanghai,’ is a cheer- 
ful composition in which the sounds 
of ’Chinatown manifest themselves 
with enlivening results.” Gene was 
assisted by the Peerless Quartet. 

In June his final Victor appeared 
with 18266, "Ruff Johnson’s Harmo- 
ny Band” (a record which had been 
made two years before by William 
J. Halley) and a new, improved ver- 
sion of ‘TCing of the Bungaloos,” It 
led the list of popular vocal records 
for the month, and the supplement 
annotator said: "An admirable rec- 
ord of ‘Ruff Johnson’s Harmony Band’ 
is already in the Victor catalog, but 
we just had to get out Gene Greene’s 
variation of it for the sake of his 
imitation of the musical instruments. 
Flute, drum or loud bassoon — it’s all 
the same to Gene. ‘King of the Bun- 
galoos’ ... is a vivid) picture of the 
kingdom of the Bungaloos, lions, go- 
rillas, crocodiles and all, realistically 
sung (by an inimitable comedian.” 

(Incidentally, the "Bungaloos” song 
isn’t entirely forgotten today. Bob 
Pierce, an early favorite at Radio 
Station WOR, made a splendid Edi- 
son Diamond Disc record of it in 
19‘28, and when it was also issued in 
lateral-cut form it had the lowest se- 
rial number of any Edison needle rec- 
ord. Although I hate to say it, Pierce’s 
version is even better than Greene’s, 
having the benefit of superlative rec- 
ording and marred only by his con- 
sistently (mispronouncing "Bungaloos” 
as "Bungalows.”) 

In August, 1917, Greene had anoth- 
er Columbia record — his first since 
1911. On one side of A2276 he sang 
the irresistibly catchy "Buzzin’ the 
Bee.” The other side was “That Cree- 
py, Weepy Feeling,” sung by Anna 
Wheaton, soprano (P. G. Wodehouse, 
who knew Miss Wheaton well, tells 
she’s sti'll living on Long Island) , and 
a tenor listed as George Wilson, who 
also made records under the name of 
James Harrod but later became much 
better known as Colin O’More. The 
supplement description referred to 


Greene as "one of the famous 'old 
guard’ of American ragtime singers,” 

Gene was back with Columbia in 
March, 1918, on A2472. He sang 
"Alexander's Got a Jazz Band Now,” 
coupled with Sam Ash singing "‘Cleo- 
patra Had a Jazz Band.” The rag- 
time era, during which Greene had 
called himself "The Ragtime King,” 
was ending and jazz was taking over. 
Thus it was rather appropriate that 
the last record he ever made, so far 
as research indicates, was "Alexan- 
der’s Got a Jazz Band Now.” But I’d 
still take, any time, his performances 
as the King* of Ragtime over his 
hoarse shouting as "The Human Sing- 
ing Machine” or “The Western A1 
Jolson.” 

And, regardless of whatever short- 
comings Gene Greene had as a man 
or an artist, I shall always have an 
affectionate recollection of the way 
his blue eyes twinkled that hot June 
afternoon in Montgomery as he said: 

"Why, I’m glad to know you! If 
you’re going to be with us this after- 
noon I’ll sing ‘The King of the Bun- 
galoos’, especially for you.” 

* * * 

Since the foregoing article was 
written, I have obtained from Henry 
M. Shaw of North Carver, Mass., a 
copy of Gene Greene’s record of "Car- 
sey Jones.” (Mr. Shaw read my ar- 
ticle about the Casey Jones Museum 
in the February HOBBIES and re- 
called he had a copy of the Path6 
disc stored with some other old rec- 
ords in his attic). Repeated playings 
have convinced me that "Casey’ Jones” 
is not only the best Gene Greene rec- 
ord I have yet heard but my favorite 
version of the great comic song. 

It is especially interesting that 
Greene, recording in London, trans- 
ferred the scene of the wreck to Eng- 
land. Thus Casey is carrying the 
Southern, rather than Western, mail 
and is on his way to Dover instead 
of "Frisco.” The fireman becomes the 
guard, and Mrs. Jones tells her chil- 
dren they “got another papa on the 
Cunard line” instead of the 'Salt Lake. 
There are several other changes. It 
is a wonderful record, and "Pari- 
sienne” on the reverse side, has an 
oddly fascinating melody with abrupt 
changes from minor to major. G-reene 
sings it in a baritone voice instead, 
of his usual high tenor. 


PATHE RECORDS BY GENE GREENE 
Note by Jim Walsh: I have the four 
marked with an * and want to buy the 
others. 


(11% inches, recorded in London and 
ssued from December, 1912, through 
ijpril, 1914). 


629$ Moonlight Bay (Wenrich). Reverse: 

In Dear Old Tennessee (Newman). 
*5351 Dublin Daisies (Murphy— Wenrlch). 
Reverse: That Was Me (Rose — Sny- 
der). 

5350 When You're Man-led (Gumble — 
Grant). Reverse: Ragtime Melodies 
(Gene Hodgkins). 

5349 Rum Turn Tiddle (Gene Schwartz). 
Reverse: All Night Long (Shelton 
Brooks). ^ v 

5348 Blarney Barney Finn (Greene). Re- 
verse : King of the Bungaloos 
(Greene— Straight). 
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6347 Waiting 1 for the Robert E. Lee 
(Lewis F. Muir). Reverse: Ragtime 
Violin (Irving Berlin). 

5369 Hitchy Koo (Muir — Abrahams). Re- 
verse: Mocking Bird Rag (Charley 
Straight). 

*100 Ragtime Soldier Man (Irving Ber- 
lin). Reverse: Drinking (Will Ma- 
rion Cook). 

90 My Lady Angeline (Christie) Re- 
verse: My Ever Loving Two-Step 
Man (Murphy — Wenrich). 

*5370 Go Back (Egbert Van AJstyne). 
Revense: Franky and Johnny (Three 
Leightons). 

305 Ragging the Baby to Sleep (L. F. 
Muir). Reverse: That London Rag 
(Greene— Straight) . 

142 Stop That Bear Cat, Sadie (Gene 
Greene). Reverse: Hella, Go On, 
Goodbye! (Walsh — Brown). 

167 Whistling Rag (Irving Berlin). Re- 
verse: Heinze (Egbert Van Al- 
styne). 

148 My Rose of Old Kildare (Straight). 
Reverse: Long Lost Chord (Greene 
— Piantadosi). 

Al Beautiful Doll, Goodbye (White — 
Violinsky). Reverse: Oh, You Beau- 
tiful Doll (Brown— Ayer). 

447 Maybe You Think I'm Happy (Gil- 
bert). Reverse: That Coontown 
Quartette (Jenolme — Schwartz). 

544 On the Mississippi (Earl Carroll — 
Arthur Fields). Reverse: Rag, Rag, 
Rag (Flannagan — Heath). 

638 Ragtime Goblin Man (Andrew B. 
Sterling— Harry Von Tllzer). Re- 
verse: That .Organ Rag (Greene — 
Straight). 

151 Everybody Two-Step (Wally Herz- 
er). Reverse: You’re My Baby 
(Brown — Ayer). 

*622i2 Oh, You Circus Day (James V. Mo- 
naco). Revense: Be My Little Ba- 
by Bumble Bee (Henry I. Mar- 
shall). 

629 Ragtime Cowboy Joe (Muir). Re- 
verse: That Haunting Melody (Jer- 
ome — Schwartz) . 

644 Row, Row, Row (Monaco). Re- 
verse: Way Down South (George 
Fairman). 

446 Keep Away From the Fellow Who 
Owns An Automobile . (Berlin). Re- 
verse: One O’clock in the Morning 
I Get Lonesome (Berlin). 

636 I Want to be in Dixie (Berlin). Re- 
verse: When the Midnight Choo- 
Choo Leaves for Alabam’ (Berlin). 

663 Casey Jones (Eddie Newton) Re- 
verse: Partdenne (Albert Von Tll- 
zer). 

651 Jimmy Valentine (Gus Edwards). 
Reverse: That Baboon Baby Dance 
(Joe Cooper). 

5185 They All Kept Time With Their 
Feet (Edwards). Reverse: You'll 
•Never Know the Good Fellow I’ve 
Beer* (Glogau). 

558 Down in Dear Old New Orleans 
(Conrad — Whidden). Reverse: Ken- 
tucky Days (Percy Wenrich). 

150 Piano Fingers (Brown — Grant. Re- 
verse: Billy Green (arranged by 
Greene and Straight). 

106 No Man Can Do It Like My Father 
(Jerome — Schwartz). Reverse: I’m 
Going to Stay on Solid Ground 
(Greene — Straight) . 

99 There’s a Big Cry Baby in the Moon 
(Brynn. Smith and Burris). Re- 
verse: My Little Hong Kong Baby. 



Love Conquers All 

KANSAS — Am sending my check for 
HOBBIES for another year. I can’t say 
enough nice things about HOBBIES. I 
■loveit. — Helen Hill. 


Seventeen 

NEW YORK— I have enjoyed HOBBIES 
for 17 years. — Adelaide C. Clarkson. 

Constant 

IOWA — I have all HOBBIES from 
NO. 1 (March, 1931) to date. — F. J. 
Gluck. 

Welcome 9 M. J . 

NEW JERSEY — Enclosed pleaset find 
a check in the amount of $3.50 which 
I hope is correct. The latest issue I 
have (been able to find was February, 
1956, and I know that some other maga- 
zines have increased in price since then. 
So if the amount I enclose isn’t enough 
please let me know as soon as you' can 
sio that I may send the correct amount. 
I can hardly wait until I receive my 
first copy of your fascinating publication. 
— M, J. .Michael. 

Among Our Good Friends in 
the Blue Grass State 

KENTUCKY— Dear HOBBIES: All of 
you . . , here is my renewal check. I'm 
always happy to send it to you, because 
1 Jove HOBBIES.' It has broadened my 
knowledge on antiques, and acquainted 
me with “fields’’ in antiques that I have 
never dreamed of. My several visits to 
■St. Augustine and the Llghtner Museum 
of Hobbies have been a source of much 
satisfaction, pleasure and extended edu- 
cation to me. — Mrs. Theo. E. Deddens. 


And for the Loyalty of Our 
Readers ? Our Gratitude 

MASSACHUSETTS — It was a pleasure 
to spy my name in "In a Day’s Mail.” 
It is also a pleasure when my HOBBIES 
arrives the first of bhe month — we are 
assured of interesting and instructive 
reading. I always read page 100, with 
perhaps a few omissions until Mr. Light- 
ness passing In June, 1950 when the 
page became the "Americana Page.” It 
certainly continues to be worth reading. 
I recall how shocked I was upon turn- 
ing to page 100 in the July, 1960, Issue of 
HOBBIES to see “In Memoriam,*’ and 
the personal loss that I felt. I can 
truthfully say to the Staff of HOBBIES, 
"Well done!*’ — Esther S. Burr. 


A Year Later 

NEW HAMPSHIRE— First of all may 
I say that I 'had. very good results from 
my ad in your magazine — over fifty re- 
plies, some unusual and interesting, 
others, so-so. As a result I am conduct- 
ing some very rewarding correspondence 
from Oregon to Florida to Maine, and 
even Ottawa. And I hope to so add to 
my already interesting collection. — Doris 
C. 'Maxwell. 

Special Fdilions 

ARKANSAS — Enclosed please find re- 
newal. I can't say one portion of HOB- 
BIES is better than the other because 
tit’s all special) to me — even after I have 
Tead them through several times. — Mrs. 
W. J. Avery. 


O.K. “ Jane Doe” 

NOVA SCOTIA— Here is $4 for renewal 
of HOBBIES, which I have taken for 
more than ten years, along with the 
books advertised in HOBBIES, They 
educated me in glass, until now I 
am considered) quite an authority. But 
don’t publish this over my name — I don’t 
like to "blow my own horn” too 'loudly. — 
"Jane Doe.” 

Thank you , Thelma 

Michigan— Three cheers for your fine 
magazine! It is tops. — Thelma Rector. 

Friends and Antiques 

South Dakota — I look forward to this 
magazine each month. Our home is fur- 
nished with antiques and many of them 
have come through HOBBIES. All friends 
you meet through HOBBIES are good 
friends. — Mrs. A. H. Coon. 

A Year Too Late 

Ohio — T thought I could get along with- 
out HOBBIES, but I can’t. Enclosed find 
check for a subscription. Looking through 
soipe old issues today I found several 
items I wished I had sent for, but I'm 
just about a year late. — Mrs. W. J. Root. 

Prices 9 Places , and Antiques 

Indiana — Find enclosed check for anoth- 
er year of HOBBIES. I would be lost 
without it. No other magazine quite fills 
the need like this magazine. Keeps you 
up on prices as well as a place to ©hop. 
— Mrs. Fred J. Rutledge. 

A New Friend 

Michlgaji— Enclosed please find check 
for $3.60, the correct amount, I believe, 
for a year’s subscription for your maga- 
zine, HOBBIES. It was highly recom- 
mended to me. — Mrs. C. W. Norman. 

Cover To Cover 9 Plus . 

Pennsylvania — Thanks for your remind- 
er for subscription. I especially enjoy 
your doll articles, price lists, etc. I stu- 
dy the magazine every month. We have 
a small shop so we go over your maga- 
zine from cover to cover about four times 
before I lay it aside for reference. — Mrs. 
J. G. Bailey. 

OUR Pleasure , Too 

California — Please continue my sub- 
scription to HOBBIES for another year. 
I am ashamed of myself for overlooking 
the expiration date. Thank you for the 
past five years of pleasure. — Bernice J. 
Gordon. 

Under the Wire 

Illinois — Thanks for the reminder. I 
have taken HOBBIES Magazine for many 
ears and would be lost without it. I 
ope I am not too late for the current 
number. Enclosed please find my remit- 
tance for another year. Mrs. George 

Harman. 

Betty Knows Values 

New York^I am an avid reader of 
HOBBIES and I certainly get more than 
my money's worth. — Betty B. Benedict. 

Esto Perpetua 

New York — Can’t give up HOBBIES 
now. Each copy comes as a surprise for 
there is always something new. — Wil- 
lard F. Sanford. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 

Harvey Hindermyer’s 


“Golden 


By JIM 


I. The Voice from the Slot Madiine 

One warm day in August, 1907, a 
very young man, brown eyed, short 
and' stockiiy built, was strolling down 
one of the less fashionable streets of 
Philadelphia. Suddenly, as he walked 
past popular amusement place, 
known in those days as a penny ar- 
cade, a Stentorian baritone voice 
blared from a penny-in-the-slot pho- 
nograph. The young man recognized 
the voice. It was that of Edward 
Meeker, a versatile comedian who 
made the spoken announcements on 
the old wax Edison cylinders, and 
as Ed’s tones boomed forth the strol- 
ler indulged in a gleeful smile. 

Meeker was proclaiming: “ ‘She 
was a Grand Old Lady.’ Sung by 
Harvey Hindermyer. Edi-SON rec- 
CORDI” 

No wonder the youthful saunterer 
smiled. He wtas enjoying for the first 
time a public reproduction of (the only 
phonograph record he had ever made 
up to that moment. It had not issued as 
promptly as records are marketed 
nowad ay s — the June E dis on Phono - 
graph Monthly had announced i't as 
scheduled for August release, so it 
probably had been recorded in May 
— but it was now beginning to be 
played, not only in penny arcades, 
but an homes throughout the land. 

Perhaps the fledgling concert tenor 
had even seen the description of his 
initial record, in the August, 1907, 
New Phonogram: 

No. 9614, "She was a Grand Old 
Lady,” by (Harvey Hindermyer, la a 
song dealing wibh the affection of a 
son for his mother. It Is one of the 
songs certain to please the tastes of 
a very large circle; and this will be 
no exception to the rule. It deals 
with the gray haired mother always 
ready to do everything she could for 
her child’s welfare. This record is a 
march ballad with good rhythm and 
tuneful air. And the singer who is 
a new' cobmer, will be appreciated. 

“She was a. Grand Old Lady” did 
not become a (hit. It had a merely 
modest success, but that long forgot- 
ten song is of hi stori c in t er est to 
record collectors. Not only did the 
Edison cylinder mark Harvey Hin- 
dermyerr’s debut as a recording ar- 
tist, bu it when Victor issued its first 


Anniversary’ 

WALSH 


APPPROVED BY 
HARVEY HINDERMYER 
Dear Jim: 

I am sorry I have been so long In 
returning your manuscript, but I have 
been away on a short vacation. 

I am delighted with it, and I thank 
you. 

Sincerely, 

HARVEY 


double-faced records, No. 16000, one 
side was occupied by “Strains From 
Stem‘s,” a medley played by Arthur 
Pryor’s Band. Selections in the med- 
ley were “Castles in the Air,” ‘‘You 
Sjplash Me and I’ll Splash You,” and 
“She was a Grand Old Lady.” “Cen- 
tennial March” was on the other 
side. 

Harvey says he doesn't know just 
why his name was so consistently 
and insistently misspelled, almost in- 
variably misspelled Hindermeyer. But 
he probably didn’t mind very much. 
Whether he suspected it or not, he 
was beginning a career -as an Edi- 
son recording artist that would ex- 
tend over most of the next 22 years 
and cause him to -be regarded as one 
of Edison’s top stars. Today, as a 
memento of what used to be, a large 
handsomely framed photo of Harvey 
Hindermyer stffl hangs in' an upstairs 
room of the Edison (laboratory at 
West Orange, N. J. And this month 
marks his fiftieth anniversary as a 
recording artist. 

II. HindermyePa Columbia Records 

However, for an association that 
was to be close and intimate, Hinder- 
myer’s Edison career got off to a 
slow start. Almost three years went 
past before he made any more Edi- 
son cylinders. But, meanwhile, he 
had beg-un- singing for Victor and 
Columbia. These companies made con- 
siderable use of his services for. a 
few years, but his relationship with 
them was never so intimate as it 
afterwards became with Edison. 

Suppose, then, before we consider 
the tenor’s Victor and Columbia ac- 
tivities, we see what was said about 
him in the Edison Blue Amiberol cat- 
alog for April, 1914: 


HARVEY W. HINDERMYER ... is 
a native of Easton, Pa., but the great- 
er part of bis studies were pursued 
in Philadelphia, under the direction 
of W. Warren Shaw. He has sung in 
musical festivals, oratorios, concerts, 
and song recitals in all the principal 
cities east of the Mississippi and has 
also appeared in many light operas, 
such as "The Mikado,” "The Chimes 
of Normandy,” "The Gondoliers,” and 
Johann Strauss* "Dio Fledermaus." 
Mr. Hindermyer's voice is refreshing 
in its robustness — a quality which so 
few sweet tenor voices possess. It 
is fresh, unstrained and combines 
with Its rich calibre the delicate 
nuances of the mezzo voice. 

To tbe foregoing may be added the 
fact that the tenor’s middle name is 
Wilson an-d that his mother was of 
Bohemian and his father of German 
descent. This home environment gave 
him a knowledge of German, which 
resulted in his being called on to 
sing tan Edison Diamond Disc in 
Gepnan in 1926. It was No. 67019, 
“Tief am Bohmerwald,” coupled with 
“Bedenklichkedten,” by another tenor, 
Arthur Hall (Adolph J. Hahl) , known 
primarily for his English language 
renditions of popular songs. Still 
another well known tenor who made 
one or more German language rec- 
ords is Charles Hart. He land the for- 
mer Mrs. Hart (Esther Nelson) did 
a few German duets for Gennett. 

Hindermyer’s first records for both 
Columbia and Victor were made in 
1908, but the Columbias appear to 
have preceded the Victors 'by a few 
months. T(he new tenor made his disc 
debut at a time when startling 
changes were being instituted in rec- 
ord selling procedures and at a time 
when bad feeling between Victor and 
Columbia was strong. 1908 was the 
year in which Columbia took Victor 
by surprise by changing all its pop- 
ular recoi’ds from single-face to dou- 
ble-face.. Caught nap-ping, Victor at 
first refused, in spite of dealers’ 
clamor, to follow 9u.it. Before long 
it was evident Victor had to have 
records playing on both sides ‘to meet 
competition, so on October 20 the 
“Master’s Voice” company issued its 
first list of 125 double-faced records. 
However, the list was accompanied by 
a letter to dealers in which Colum- 
bia was bitterly denounced for try- 
ing to take the profit— so Victor al- 
leged — out of the record business. 
Victor dealers were told the double- 
faced records were not catalogued to 
be sold, but merely to keep Colum- 
bia from selling. The dealers were 
asked not to sell the d-f’s if it could 
be avoided. Meanwhile, Victor con- 
tinued: to issue single-faced discs while 
Columbia boasted it had “the only 
complete catalog of double-faced rec- 
ords.” In December, 1908, Victor an- 
nounced that it had developed an im- 
proved system of recording which 
had made it necessary to change the 
standard speed of Victor records from 
76 to 78. Despite this announcement, 
Victor speeds continued to vary wide- 
ly, from about 74 to 82 revolutions 
per minute. 

It was during this embattled pe- 
riod that Harvey Hindermyer con- 
fidently took his stance before the 
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HARVEY HINDERMYER, 
as a mature artist 


Columbia and Victor recording horns. 
His first fOolnmibias were single-faced 
■but within a few months they were 
taken over into the d-f list. The one- 
sided 10-inch discs included 3761, 
"Maxim’s” (from "The Merry Wid- 
ow”) ; 3781, "Don’t Leave the Old 
Folks, Jennie”; 3900, "Come to the 
Land of Bohemia,” and a number now 
recognized as a popular song classic 
although it was not specially suited 
to Hindermyer’s style - Jack Nor- 
worth and! A1 Von Tilzer’s immortal, 
"Take Me Out 'to the Ball Game,” 
written by two men who up to that 
time had never seen a baseball con- 
test. 

Hindermyer’s association with Co- 
lumbia lasted about three years. His 
last solo record for that company, a 
ballad with the mouth-filling title of 
"When a Boy from Old New Hamp- 
shire Loves a Girl From Tennessee” 
was issued in February, 1911. Exact- 
ly 16 years later, he reappeared! un- 
der a nom de disque. 

Here are a few typical Columbia sup- 
plement comments on Hindermyer’s 
singing. Of "No One Knows, No One 
Cares,” the annotator said: "Mr. Hin- 
dermyer’s vocal excellence is too well 
known ’to call for extended apprecia- 
tion. He has never shown to better 
advantage than in this record.” Con- 
ceding LiddJe’s setting of Charles 
Kingsley’s poem, f( A .Farewell,” read- 
ers were told: "Mr. Hindermyer sings 
this number with the rdch tonal qual- 
ity for which he is noted.” And when 
the once enormously popular "Glory 
Song” appeared, Columbia customers 
were informed: "It is undeniably a 
sacred song of genuine musical beau- 
ty, and as rendered by Mr. Hinder- 
myer will be welcomed to the sacred 
repertoire of every Columbia user.” 
It also was the only 12-inch record 
made by Hindermyer for Columbia. 

I believe the following to be a com- 
plete list of Harvey Hindermyer’s 
double-faced Columbia records: 

A4-26, Don’t Leave the Old Folks 
Jennie/Piccolo — from ,r A Waltz 
Dream” (Hlise Stevenson — ‘Frank C. 
Stanley; A430 Maxim’ s/Sotme Day 
When Dreams Come True (Henry 
Burr); A686 Take Me Out to the Ball 


Game: Cdme to the Land of Bohe- 
mia; A628 No One Knows, No One 
Cares/Arab Love Song (Billy Mur- 
ray and Chorus); A670, A Farewell/ 
If Tears Were Pearls (Stanley); A717, 
Good Night, Dear/I Know a Lovely 
Garden (John Bardsley, English ten- 
or); A734, H I (Had a Thousand Lives 
To Live/It's Hard to Kiss Tom- 
Sweetheart When the Last Kiss 
~ Go °dby (Stevenson-Stanley) ; 
A743, Can’t You See?/Garden of JRo- 
(Stevenson-Stanley) ; A770, If 


by Wishing/ 
(Carroll C. 


I Could Gain the 

Darling Nellie Gray (fcarroU 
Clark); A817 Tell Her I Love Her 
So/Last Night (Merle Tillotson, con- 
traUo, better known later as Merle 
Alcock) ; A952, When a Boy from Old 
New Hampshire/Vale of Dreams (Ar- 
thur C. Clough); A5118, Oh, That Will 
Be G 1 o r y/Israfel (Albert Edmund 
JBrown). 


Of all these records, "Don’t Leave 
the Old Folks, Jennie,” though by no 
means a big hit when issued, seems 
to turn up most consistently in sec- 
ond-hand stores nowadays. The only 
one wiith both sides by Hindermyer 
was A586. 


III. Hindermyer’s Victor Records 

Harvey Hindermyer’s first .two 
Victor records, both single-faced, ap- 
peared' in the catalog supplement for 
December, 1908, when the controver- 
sy over Columbia’s double-faced inno- 
vation was going full blast. (Colum- 
bia had introduced about a dozen 
double-faced discs, all orchestral, in 
1904, but had withdrawn them when 
the German Odeon company filed suit 
for patent infringement). The Vic- 
tor titles were "When Jack Comes 
Sailing Home” (5598) and "There’s 
Nothing in the World Like Love” 
(5599). The supplement said: "The 
Victor adds this month a new tenor 
to its list of singers, and it is free- 
ly predicted that he will be warmly 
welcomed.” Neither record was a big 
seller and neither was taken into the 
double-faced list, but their reception 
was sufficiently encouraging for Vic- 
tor to call again on the young "tenor 
robusto.” 

As. he had made one 12-dnch Co- 
lumbia record, so Hindermyer sang 
one of the oversized discs for Victor. 
In 1 March, 1909, his offering was 
No. 35026, "You Can’t Stoi> Your 
Heart From Beating for the Girl You 
Love” (another long title!) inappro- 
priately coupled with "Bumble — Two- 
Step,” by the Victor Dance Orches- 
tra. His next Victor appearance was 
in August, when be sang the Charles 
K. Harris "sobnsong,” "No One 
Knows,” which he had also recorded 
for Columbia. It was combined with 
“If I Had a Thousand Lives to Live,” 
sung by Rein aid Werrenrath, mak- 
ing his ‘first disguised appearance on 
Victor recoi’ds under the assumed 
name of “Edward Hamilton.” In Sep- 
tember, Hindermyer was represented 
with “Somebody Loves You, Dear,” 
coupled with the Haydn Quartet's 
rendition of "Up In My Aeroplane.” 

Then there occurred an inexpli- 
cable lapse of two years before Hin- 
dermyer again appeared 1 in the Vic- 
tor catalog — inexplicable that' is, 
unless his status by this time 
as an active Edison artist had 
precluded his making Victor rec- 



This photo, token otout 1912, shows 
HARVEY HIHDERMYER in the early days 
of his recording career. It was frequent- 
ly shown in old phonograph record cat- 
alogs. 


ords for a 'time. His rollicking ver- 
sion (on 17043) of "Come Kiss the 
Blarney, Mary Darling” was com- 
bined with "Bless Your Ever Lovin’ 
Little Heart,” by Walter Van Brunt. 
The description was brief: "A new 
and popular sentimental ballad by one 
of the Victor’s most popular tenors 
is here combined with .an entertain- 
ing little Irish song which has been 
selected by Mr. Hindermyer for his 
reappearance in the Victor lists.” 

The Van Brunt — Hindermyer rec- 
ord wtas one of the first my parents 
acquired when they bought a small 
v.ictrola, and I shall never forget the 
enthusiastic declaration by a now 
dead uncle of mine that "Come Kiss 
the Blarney” was the prettiest rec- 
ord he had ever heard. 

Another Hindermyer number ap- 
peared in August, 1912 — one of his 
best for Victor. It was -the old fa- 
vorite, "Roses, Roses Everywhere,” 
doubled on 17117 with “Drifting,” a 
contralto-baritone duet by Elsie Ba- 
ker and Frederick Wheeler. 

And then more . than three years 
elapsed before the last two Hinder- 
myer solos ever issued .by Victor ap- 
peared. In November, 1915, he had 
both sides of record No. 17857: 
“Dearie Girl (Do You Miss Me?)” 
and "That’s the Bong of Songs for 
Me.” The supplement said’: "Mr. Hin- 
dermyer exhi-bi ts his mel low an d 
(pleasing tenor in two excellent bal- 
lads.” (Incidentally, speaking of his 
"mellow tenor” the label of "Come 
Kiss the Blarney” calls (him a bari- 
tone! The truth seems to be that in 
spite of Harvey’s ability to taike very 
high notes (he says he sometimes 
filled in high ones for Billy Murray 
on Edison records wfhen Billy coudn’t 
quite get the range) his lower tones 
were baritonal tin quality. 

Hindermyer made no more solo ap- 
pearances on Victor records, but took 
part in several quartet numbers which 
the newly organized Shannon Four 
sang for Victor in 1917 and 1918. He 
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left the quartet after about a year 
and hi s place was taken by Lewis 
Janies. Moore about the Shannon Four 
will be found in HOBBIES for June 
and July, 1954. A photograph show- 
ing H in derm ye r as a member of the 
group iis reproduced with the article. 

IV, United States & Edison Cylinders 
We are now approaching the point 
where Harvey Hindermyer’s record- 
ing career was largely bound up with 
the Edison Company. However, it is 
worth noting that he made several 
records for the U.S. Indestructible 
Company, which antedated Edison in 
producing an unbreakable cylinder. 
The U.S. Company began business in 
1909 and continued until 1913 when 
it succumbed to the competition of 
Edison's new Blue Amberol. The com- 
plete U.S. catalog da 1 ted October, 
1912, contains one two-minute cylin- 
der by Hindermyer, No. 454, our old 
friend, "Come Kiss the Blarney." The 
following four -minute also are listed : 

1019 If I Could Gain the World By 
Wishing; 1050, The Ould Plaid Shawl: 
1166, There'll Never Be One Like You 
(this gives t-he singer's full name, 
Harvey Wilson Hindermyer); 1193, 
Girl of my Dreams (not the familiar 
song of the same title which became 
popular many years later): 1314, I'll 
Be With You, Honey In Honey-Su- 
ckle Time (surely a sickly sweet ti- 
tle!) and 1496, a presumably comic se- 
lection from "The Quaker Girl" — 
Keep Away From a Married Man. 

Just as our fri end's Victor records 
had a thabit of 'appearing three years 
or more apart, so there were two and 
a half years between his fh'St Edison 
cylinder and his second. Hindermyer 
reappeared in the Edison list for 
February, 1910, and he was never 
long absent from it thereafter. His 
second Edison was a four-minute Am- 
berol, No. 348, "Hello, Mr. Moon-man, 
Hello!" It elicited these editorial re- 
marks : "A pleasing melody, whose 
theme is in the nature of suggestions 
to lovers for relief when the moon's 
rays interfere with their spooning, is 
the vehicle that Mr. Hindermyer uses 
with which to return to Edison ranks. 


He will be remembered as having* 
contributed. . . . ‘She Was a Grand 
Old Lady' to our catalog. Mr. Hin- 
dermyer is the possessor of a magni- 
ficent tenor voice whose effectiveness 
is greatly increased by his unusually 
distinct enunciation." (Notice that 
his name was spelled correctly on 
this occasion I) 

In May, 1910, Harvey was back 
on Amberol 424, singing with the 
assistance of a chorus, “One Little 
Girl." This time the Phonogram edi- 
tor was guilty of a memory lapse. 
He referred to "Hello, Mr. Moon- 
man," as the tenor's first Edison rec- 
ord, forgetting the "Grand Old La- 
dy"; 

A pretty waltz song sentimental in 
theme and engaging in melody, is 
Mr. Hiiidenmyer’s second contribu- 
tion to the Edison catalog. His first 
■ it will be remembered, was . . . ffiCel- 
lo. Mr. Moonman, Hello,' which proved 
very popular. We feel sure that the 
good impression created by his first 
record will be fully confirmed by 
the artistic rendition he gives this 
selection in which his sweet voice 
and perfect enunciation are partic- 
ularly agreeable. 

The same record was referred to 
in the abbreviated monthly list; "Am 
engaging waltz song of the sentimen- 
tal type by one of the country’s fore- 
most concert tenors, the quality of 
whose voice is as agreeable as his 
enunciation is pleasingly distinct." 

V. Long Edison Years 
Harvey Hindermyer was now well 
launched on his long and successful 
Edison career, which would require 
too much space to follow in extensive 
detail. Edison maintained what a- 
mounted ‘to a stock company of the 
most accomplished popular recording 
artists of the acoustic recording 
period, and the artists made them- 
selves useful in many ways. Harvey 
not only had ’the assistance of other 
famous rtars in his records but he 
also sang in the choruses of 
many featuring his fellow perform- 
ers. He sang second tenor in a num- 
ber of Knickerbocker and Metro- 



Harvey Hindermyer, the late John Bieling, and Eugene Rose, the veteran flute 
soloist, at the Bieling home, Hempstead, L.I., N.Y., September 9, 1947 


politan Quartet records. Some of his 
best work was done in the medleys 
from " Pinafore, " "Patience" and 
other Gilbert and (Sullivan operas. (A 
photograph of an Edison light opera 
group, with Hindermyer among 
those present appeared in this 
department for September, 1951). His 
interpretation of Sir Joseph Porter's 
song, "I Am the Monarch of the Sea,” 
is a masterpiece! Equally good is a 
duet with Thomas Chalmers, "When 
I Go Out of Door,” from "Patience.” 
He also sang in many other favorite 
light opera excerpts. 

When the first list of Blue Amberol 
cylinders came out in November, 1912, 
Hindermyer was represented with 
one of his favorite songs, "Roses, 
Roses, Everywhere," No. 1554, which 
we have already mentioned -among his 
Victors. The catalog description said 
that the song "though flowing easily, 
... has a decidedly distinctive note 
and reaches a beautiful climax which 
Mr. Hindermyer enjoys thoroughly, as 
will those who hear his powerful, 
well-modulated voice." 

In December, Hindermyer (his 
name was again being misspelled Hin- 
dermeyer!) was on hand with 1585, 
"When I Carved- Your Name on the 
Tree," a conventional (type of love 
ballad, and 1505, a due't with Helen 
Clark, "When You're Away," from 
the musical comedy, “The Winsome 
Widow." The supplement writer paid 
this left-handed compliment to the 
song: “(It) is one of the hits of the 
performance. Although in the play 
the antics of the principal comedian 
tend to detract from the effectiveness 
of the song utself, we give it the se- 
rious treatment to which it is justly 
entitled." 

When Edison achieved his great 
masterpiece of the acoustic record- 
ing era with the New Edison phono- 
graph and! Diamond Disc records* 
Hindermyer was one of the first per- 
formers to make the discs, and he 
remained steadily among the more 
popular singers. Not only did he re- 
cord solos and take part in quartets 
and chorus work, he also, during the 
17 years the tonally perfect discs were 
issued, sang duets with Donald Chal- 
mers, Helen Clark, Marion Evelyn 
Cox, Charles Hart, Charlotte Kir- 
wan, Elizabeth Spencer, and perhaps 
others who escaped my hasty run- 
down of the catalogs. He was still 
singing for Edison when ‘the elec- 
trical process was introduced and he 
remained an Edison artist until the 
ven erabl e inventor went out of the 
phonograph business in 1929. He sang 
occasionally for other companies — 
for instance, he made some OkeH 
records for his old friend, Fred Ha- 
ger, and 1 also did a few for Gennett 
— but he was predominantly an Edi- 
son singer and was usually thought 
of as an exclusive Edison artist. 

His Edison repertoire was varied 
and extensive. It ranged froin purely 
popular songs such as “Margie'' and 
his charming interpretations, with a 
mixed chorus, ctf "The Parade of the 
Wooden Soldiers," and; “I Love You," 
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to old gospel hymns like "Are You 
Coming* Home Tonight?" and master- 
ful renditions of such Negro spiritu- 
als as "Wait Till Ah Put On My 
•Crown" and "Stan din’ in the Need of 
Prayer." His duty of "Let the Rest of 
the World Go By," with the contralto, 
Marion Evelyn Cox, is a beauty, and 
one of his finest, though least known, 
Diamond Discs as "Route March in',” 
a musical setting of a Kipling poem, 
with a surging orchestral .accompani- 
ment featuring some astonishing 
crashes on the drums. 

He likewise sang the refrains of 
many Edison dance records, among 
them "No, No, Nora" and "I Love 
Me." I suspect, but am not sure, he 
is also the unidentified* chorister of 
"Yes, We Have No Bananas.” He 
certainly sings the vocal part in that 
time-honored favorite among instru- 
mental specialties, “The Jolly Cop- 
persmith March." Most of has Edi- 
son records sold from $1 to $1.35, 
depending on the period at which 
they were issued; some from $1.50 
to $1.85; and one — the most pop- 
ular of all from $2 to $2.25. This 
was 82516, a superb recording of 
Harry Von Tilzer's great ballad, "In 
the Evening By The Moonlight, Dear 
Louise," It was one of the 300 most 
popular Edison records. 

His identification as an Edison 
star was so clearly established that 
only la few months ago, when the New 
York Public Library, gave an eve- 
ning program of Diamond Discs, Har- 
vey Hindermyer was one of the sur- 
viving Edison artists .invited to be 
present. Among the others who came 
and heard their former recordings 
were Anna Case, Edna White and 
Charles Hart. 

It is distasteful to relate that after 
we entered World War I, anti -Ger- 
man sentiment was such that Edison 
felt tit expedient to list some Hinder*- 
myer records — among them, "I'm For- 
ever Chasing Rainbows," under the 
super-patriotic name of Harvey Wil- 
son. Probably some record buyers 
who penetrated the secret took the 
use of "Wilson" to he a gesture of 
fealty to President Woodrow Wilson, 
but Wilson, as we know, is the tenor's 
middle name. 

VI. Church & Radio Achievements 

His phonograph engagements of 
course took up only a part of Hin- 
dermyer's time. He was also much 
in demand for church and concert 
work. In the early 1930's The Mu- 
sical Courier published a news story 
saying: "Grace Leadenham Austin's 
composition, ‘At Eventide,' was the 
opening number on a recent program 
of the Choir of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church of Flushing, New York. 
The concert was given under the aus- 
pices of the Men's Club. Miss Au- 
stin was in the audience and was in- 
troduced by Harvey Hindermyer, 
leader of the choir." 

Hdndermyer was a busy man in the 
1920's, in secular as well as sacred 
activities. When radio arrived, he and 
a basso, Earle Tuckerman, were 


among the .first to see its possibil- 
ities, and they soon became one of 
the most popular acts on the air, fea- 
turing singing and comedy of the old- 
fashioned black-face- minstrel sort. 
They were sponsored by the makers 
of Gold Dust, with Hindermyer be- 
ing known -as "Goldy” and Tucker- 
man as "Dusty." Their vogue lasted 
several years. During that time they 
made one Edison Diamond Disc, which 
I haven't yet been able to find but 
which I badly want, No. 51830, "Lit- 
tle Old Log Cabin in the Lane” and 1 
"Zip Coon." 

In February, 1927, Hindermyer ap- 
peared in a new Columbia list for 
the first time in exactly 16 years 
when he and Tuckerman, as "The 
Gold Dust Twins," came through with 
record No. 820-D, "Susan Jane” and 
">Stop Tli at Knocking at the Door." 
The supplement gave the mistaken 
impression that Columbia had issued 
other duets by them when it said: 
"Goldy and Dusty, the Gold Dust 
Twins, sure d'o theanselves proud with 
their latest record. . . . There are 
light touches of philosophy and a lot 
of real laughs, put over in a most 
melodious, pleasing style." 

The duet 'team not only sang the 
old-fashioned, homey, minstrel-style 
music on radio, but did much research 
into genuinely antique Americana. On 
one Washington's birthday they re- 
surrected ‘‘The Deity Ram,” a song 
that had been a favorite of George 
Washington, Another time they sang 
one of Abraham Lincoln’s favorites, 
“The Blue-Tailed Fly," which has 
since become a popular number on 
the air. 

VII. I Meet Harvey Hindermyer 

My first meeting with Harvey Hin- 
dermyer, whom I had long admired 
and now regard as a dear friend, 
came just a little more than 40 years 
after he strolled the streets of Phila- 
delphia and heard his first record be- 
ing played. The date was September 
9, 1947, and I was in Hempstead, 


New York, for one of the parties 
given by the late John Biding for 
his veteran recording artist friends. 
John asked me if I would mind going 
to the station, to meet Harvey when 
he got off the Long Island train and 
show ihim the way to the Rieling 
home, accompanied by John’s sister- 
in-law, Mrs. Katherine Moore, I set 
out. 

The train had already arrived when 
we reached the station, and I saw a 
stocky, white-h aired man walking 
vigorously along. I recognized him 
at once and introduced myself, re- 
ceiving a cordial look from his large 
brown eyes. And I still have happy 
recollections of the conversation that 
he, John Bieling, and some of our 
friends and I had that night. Part 
of the time, as he ate his dinner, he 
autographed postal cards for record 
collectors who couldn’t be with us. 

I remember asking Harvey if it 
was true, as I had heard, that he 
some times filled in high notes for 
Billy Murray, whose production of 
highs tended to be uncertain. He said 
it was. He also recalled that on one 
occcasion when the American Quar- 
tet had an engagement to sing in up- 
state New York, Billy, who was also 
uncertain about (filling dates, didn't 
show up, and Harvey went along 
second tenor in his stead. 

I asked if he had done any Edison 
tone tests and he said he traveled 
"from the Atlantic to the Pacific,” 
giving them, and, as far as he knew, 
not one person ever was able to dis- 
tinguish the sound of his living voice 
from hds reproduced tones on the pho- 
nograph. However, he recalled a fia- 
sco that occurred one night when he 
was supposed to leave the stage in 
the dark and leave the New Edison 
singing in his place. He stumbled 
and fell off the stage, effectually spoil- 
ing the act. I recalled that the late 
Arthur Collins had a more serious 
accident during one of those “dark 
(Continued on page 55) 


HARVEY HINDERMYER and his old friend, Fred Hager (former OkeH recording 
director) at the 1948 John Bieling Day, Garden City, New York 

(Photo by Allen G. Debus) 
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bells were hung on either side of the 
altar and had a symbolical part of 
the ceremony there. 

Russia i ; s the homeland of a little 
bisque woman whose skirts hide a 
bell. She holds a cup of tea and nods 
her head back and forth 'when placed 
in the palm of your hand. 

Bells shaped like flowers and deck- 
ed with flowers; bells bearing the 
coats of arms of provinces in France, 
democratically nudge bells that speak 
with varying tongues of early Ameri- 
ca. 

“That ship's bell was found in the 
sand near the Inlet,” Mrs. Kipp tells 
the observer. “This little rusty iron 
bell was unearthed near Tom olca 
Park.” Did it come, perhaps, from 
one of the nearby long vanished plan- 
tations Audubon visited? 

Beside the cabinet full of bells, 
hangs a string of sleigh-bells whose 
silvery jingles recall the snowy Penn- 
sylvania landscapes they once knew. 

Another of Mrs. Kipp's bells with 
a history, is one that once hung in a 
tavern on the pike from Washington 
to Brownsville, Pennsylvania. It was 
used to herald the approach of the 
stagecoach, some 100 years ago, ac- 
cording to her aunt who gave it to 
her. 

In Mrs. Kipp’s garden is a small 
summer house, with a 50-pound plan- 
tation bell hanging in it. The bell 
was once used on a Georgia planta- 
tion to call the slaves from the fields. 
Her largest bell, a 150 pounder, is 
nearby. It was a gift from her 
cousins in Pennsylvania and was on 
their estate for eighty -five years, but 
it was not new when they acquired it, 
Mrs. Kipp recalls, so the exact age is 
not known. 

Mrs. Kipp's interest in bells has 
added other items with a bell theme to 
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her collection. She has received in- 
numerable bell corsages (and has 
saved them all); a decorative paint- 
ing of lily “bells” hangs on the wall 
and is a gift of the artist, Margaret 
Jones. A tiny old-fashioned music 
box tinkles out “Monastery Bells” and 
was a gift of her husband. Her daugh- 
ter gave her the antique ’Liberty Bell 
glass platter bearing the nam.es of 
the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Reprinted, with permission, from The 
News Journal; Daytona Beach, Flori- 
da. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 33) 
scenes/' wnen ne reli down a ladder 
into the basement of a theater and 
was grievously hurt. 

I asked Harvey if there were any 
special “tricks,” as rival dealers had 
maintained, in giving Edison tone 
tests, and he replied: “Well, you had 
to make yourself sound like the ma- 
chine.” When I asked (if that implied 
the singer imitated the Edison, he 
said he hadn't meant it that way. 
What he did mean was that the ar- 
tist must learn to sing exactly on 
the phonograph volume level. Some 
performers of nervous temperaments 
or with imperfect breath control 
couldn't do it. They'd find themselves 
singing louder than the instrument. 
Thus a certain amount of practice 
was necessary, and the singer had to 
continue practicing to find the right 
level and keep it. 

“Obviously,” Harvey said, “the 
phonograph was capable of extract- 
ing just so much volume from a rec- 
ord. There was no mechanical means 
of amplifying the sound to fit the 
requirements of a large concert hall, 
as a singer could do by simply sing- 
ing louder. Since it would be un- 
reasonable to expect a phonograph 
to alter its volume and keep pace 
with changes made by the singer, it 
was up to the arti&t to sang just 
as loud as, but no 'louder than, the 
phonograph. As far as the tone qual- 
ity was concerned, there wasn't 
the slightest difference between the 
singer and the Edison.” 

Harvey told an amusing anecdote 
about how he and Tuckennan tried 
to make one of the long-playing Edi- 
son records, introduced in 1926, which 
ran 20 minutes to a side. The boys 
were going to fill iboth sides of a 
12- inch disc with their minstrel songs 
and patter. The first time they had 
sang 19 minutes successfully into the 
horn when somebody opened the stu- 
dio door and slammed it. That spoiled 
the last minute. The second time 
they had gone 19 Vo minutes when a 
train whistle blew, and t-he record 
was ruined, Thereupon Hindermyer 
and Tuckennan said, “The heck with 
it!” or words to that effect, and re- 
fused to try any more. It proved im- 
possible for Edison to make 20 min- 
ute discs by the horn recording meth- 
od without a break, and the few Edi- 


son DP's that were issued all con- 
tained dubbings of ordinary four- 
minute Diamond Discs. 

I remember, too, Harvey's saying 
he considered Billy Murray the great- 
est of all the popular recording ar- 
tists. 

When September 9, 1948, came, 
dear John Bieling was dead, but ^ome 
of his friends (held a John Bieling 
Day party at the Garden City Hotel 
on Long Island as a tribute to his 
memory. Harvey Hindermyer was 
among those present, and he and I 
had another warm greeting*. I appre- 
ciated his thoughtfulness in bringing 
me fine photos of himself. Two years 
later there was a second John Biel- 
ing party at Hemipstead, and again 
Harvey was there. He sang. “The 
Sunshine of Your Smile” in a man- 
ner that proved him still a master of 
the concert ballad. 

We haven't met since, but it was 
at the 1950 get-together I told Har- 
vey ,I'd like to write an article about 
him for HOBBIES. The biographical 
sketch has been postponed much long*- 
er than I anticipated, but here it is 
and I shall send it 'to my cherished 
friend for his approval. I hope that 
he will like it, inadequate as it may 
be as a tribute 'to his many years of 
artistry, and that he will accept it 
as a “Golden Anniversary” greeting. 
With all my heart I wish Harvey 
Hindermyer many years of health 
and happiness and hope that we shall 
meet again and that I may enjoy 
more of his delightful reminiscences. 


Postscript 

After this article was mailed to 
HOBBIES, I received a letter from 
my old friend saying that, contrary 
to what I had always understood, his 
name should be spelled Hindermyer 
rather than Hindermeyer, as it usu- 
ally appeared on record labels. 

He also gave some interesting in- 
formation in his letter, from which 
I quote: 

“Your sketch of me is wonderful 
and I thank you more than I can 
tell. Yes, I was married to Miss 
Gertrude Miller in Philadelphia in 
1905 in the Episcopal Church of 
the Ascension, bu-t unfortunately 
we did not have any children and 
my wife passed away in 1948. 

“Did you know that Mr. Edison 
used my voice in his experiments 
while perfecting the Disc ? I cannot 
tell you how many times I sang 
'Carry Me Back To Old Virginny' 
during that process.” 

I’d like to add one further note. 
When the New York Public Library 
gave a concert of Edison Diamond 
Discs a few months ago, Harvey Hin- 
dermyer was one off the former Edi- 
son recording artists who graced the 
occasion with his presence. Others 
were Anna Case, Amy Allerman, 
Edna White, and another noted tenor, 
Charles Hart. J. W. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 


Art Gillham 

“The Whispering Pianist’’ 


By JIM 


(NOTE: This article is dedicated to Den- 
nis Deas of Gracewood, Ga,, who made it 
possible for me to write it). 

Recently I had an acidulous dis- 
cussion with a veteran record dealer 
concerning the younger sets’ passion 
for the “singing” of such performers 
as Elvis Presley. 

The dealer shook his head resigned- 
ly. “I’m like you,” he said. “I can’t 
understand what they see in those 
characters. But getting crushes on 
recording artists and show business 
personalities is nothing new. After all, 
middle-aged women have acted just 
as silly as the kids, but about Liber- 
ace. And before Presley there were 
Johnnie Ray, Sinatra and Crosby, and 
going even farther back, we had 
Rudy Vallee, Gene Austin and Art 
Gillham. Fifty years ago women 
were writing mash notes to Billy 
Murray and Henry Burr, and Ada 
Jones was receiving dozens of written 
proposals from men who were smit- 
ten by her records.” 

“That’s true,” I agreed, “and your 
‘mention of Murray and Burr reminds 
me of something. I learned not long 
since that about 30 years ago Murray, 
Burr and the other members of the 
Eight Famous Victor Artists made 
a sound film for Metro, Goldwyn 
and Meyer called ‘Eight Victor Art- 
ists at the Club.’ I’ve been trying to 
get a copy for my phonograph curio 
collection, but have learned that al- 
though the negative has been pre- 
served the sound, recorded on a 
separate disc, has been lost. It’s 
exasperating.” 

"’The dealer looked thoughtful a 
moment, then smiled. “Did I ever 
tell you,” he asked, “about the girl 
who had a crush on ‘The Whispering 
Pianist,’ Art Gillham? She lived a 
few miles out of town and came in 
one summer morning with several 
other girls who were going some- 
where. They trooped into my store, 
and the Gillham fan told them she’d 
decided she didn’t want to go any 
farther but would stay and ‘play a 
record.’ They could come by for her 
on their way home. Well, she played 
a record, all right. She asked for a 
sirupy thing called ‘I Love You— I 
Love You— I Love You, Sweetheart 


WALSH 


READ AND APPROVED 
By ART GILLHAM 

June 20, 1957 

Dear Jfm: 

Am rushing this back to you. 1 
think it’s good. You have 1 done a 
swell job. I corrected one or two spots 
and added the five best sellers of all 
my records — hope that’s okay. 

I wonder if I will be able to fret 
about six copies of the HOBBIES is- 
sue that will have this article in it. 
I have a few “cotton picking" rela- 
tives who would warn a copy. If you 
get uo.-.i Lh.s way be sure to conutct 
me at once, and good luck. Sincerely, 
ART GILLHAM 


of All My Dreams’ and started play- 
ing it about 9 o’clock. Once in a 
while she came out for a drink of 
water, but she stayed in that air- 
tight booth until 2:30, playing that 
same record over and over. I thought 
I’d go nuts. When her friends merci- 
fully rescued me, she was pale but 
happy, and left without sayiing any- 
thing about buying the record. No, 
they’re no worse now than they were 
in 1929. . . By the way, whatever 
happened to old Art Gillham?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. “He is 
the only crooner whose records I can 
listen to with unqualified pleasure. 
Most of the others give me the 
willies, but Art had a pleasant tenor 
voice. Although it wasn’t of operatic 
caliper, at least it wasn’t a husky, 
one-note baritone, and his brilliant 
piano playing made his records 
sparkle. I liked him better in his 
comedy numbers than the ballads and 
tear-jerkers, but I’ve never been fond 
of musical sentimentality. As to w'hat 
became of him, I’ve made repeated 
efforts to find out over the past ten 
years, without any luck. I even wrote 
to Station WSM at Nashville, with 
which he used to be associated, but 
received a brief reply that they had 
no information concerning him. I’d 
really like to know what’s become 
of the old boy, because I liked him 
a lot.” 

As so often happens, my lack of 
information was relieved in an un- 
expected way. The postmaster at 
Gracewood, Ga, Dennis Deas, wrote 
to compliment me on my HOBBIES 
article about Gene Austin. He then 
said he wished I would do . one on 


Art Gillham and mentioned that the 
erstwhile “Whispering Pianist” lived 
in Atlanta, Ga., and was in the office 
space rental business. He even gave 
me Art’s address. This resulted in 
my writing to Gillham and, to my 
surprise, obtaining a prompt reply. 
(Most singers are notoriously slow 
correspondents, if they answer mail 
at all.) We have since exchanged 
several other letters, and I have been 
impressed by the warmth and humor 
of Art’s personality, as well as the 
invariable promptness of his answers. 
I have been sorry to learn his health 
could be better, but hope it will 
steadily improve. 

II. Art Gillham *s First Letter 

May 13, 1957. Dear Jim: Thanks for 
your interest in my work, and I ap- 
preciate your letter. I am enclosing 
a sketch that will tell a little of 
what 1 have done in my 62 years, and 
a pic Lure taken of me over 30 years 
ago when I was recording for Co- 
lumbia, for whom I made about 60 
records In a little over eight years. 

I have been under the weather for 
the past six months, but am gradual- 
ly coming out of it, and have been on 
the job . . . for about a month. 

I expect to see Dennis Deas in July 
in Augusta, Ga., where I will try to 
be for the Legion State Convention, 

If I am able. . . . 

Be free to write anything you wish 
about me in your articles. Let me 
he;: r from you again, and once more, 
thanks for your interest in my corny 
recordings. When I hear the beau- 
tiful jobs that are on the market now, 

T just don’t tell anyone that T made 
records back in the dark ages; before 
electrical recording. By the way, I 
did make the first released electrical- 
ly recorded record, No. 328-D. for Co- 
lumbia in November, 1923. The title 
was (one of my own songs). “You 
May Be Lonesome But You’ll Be 
Lonesome Alone.” Gosh, that was a 
long time ago! 

III. Art’s Thiwuh-Nail Biography 
The “thumb - nail autobiography” 
which the singer enclosed with his 
letter says that his parents came to 
Georgia from Texas three years be- 
fore he was bom on January 1, 1895. 
They moved to St. Louis in 1904, and 
he attended Wyman School, Central 
High School and St. Louis University. 
Art was 19 when he left school to 
enter orchestra work. He served in 
the Army during World War I, then 
returned to music and entered radio 
at the Drake Hotel Radios Station 
in Chicago. That was in 1922. He 
was on the first network show the 
night President Coolidge was elected, 
November 4, 1924. Will Rogers was 
master of ceremonies. Others taking 
part were the Joseph Knecht Orches- 
tra. the Shannon Four, Wendell Hall, 
and the late Carson Robison, who 
died earlv this year. 

The “Whispei'ing Pianist” identi- 
fication was bestowed on Gillham bv 
Lambdin Kay at WSB, Atlanta, in 
February, 1924, while he was touring 
and appearing at radio stations. He 
was a featured, exclusive Columbia 
recording artist from 1924 to 1931, 
and recorded about 40 of his own 
compositions Art estimates some 
40.000,000 of his records were sold. 

In 1932 he began working at 
W'BBM in Chicago, and at some time 
around this period I heard an an- 
nouncer at WSM play a number re- 
quested by the singer, whom he 
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jokingly referred to as "Art Gillham, 
just a broken-down old piano player 
in Chicago.” (Art frequently called 
himself "a broken-down old piano 
player.”) While at WBBM he met 
and married Gertrude Sheldon in 
October, 1932, and they will celebrate 
their 25th anniversary this October. 

In January, 1937, Gillham left 
radio and returned to Atlanta. For 
15 years he served as principal of 
Crichton's Business College, but left 
to open his own business, "The Rep- 
resentative's Center,” at 3105 Roswell 
Road, N. E. Summing up, Art said: 

"Gertrude and I have 3 Vi acres 
out of Atlanta, a house in the middle 
of them that we built at 152 Burdett 
Road, N. W. I have done numerous, 
radio programs and TV shows on local 
stations since I have been in Atlanta, 
but just as a 'side-line' or for ad- 
vertisement for my own business. I 
have had two attacks of coronary 
thrombosis, and cannot use my arms 
too well to play piano very long at 
a time, so am not active in music 
any more.” 

IV. More Letters from Art 
When I replied to thank Art for 
his informative letter (his coopera- 
tion has made this one of the easiest 
HOBBIES articles I have ever 
written), I questioned his statement 
that he made that first electrically 
recorded Columbia record in Novem- 
ber, 1923, and pointed out it wasn't 
issued until the spring of 1925. I 
asked if he didn’t mean November, 
1924. I also said I don’t admire most 
of today's vocal recordings, because 
the engineers make them sound any 
way they wish, changing a man with 
a tinny little voice into a Tamagno, 
and that most of the time the voice 
coming from the record has little re- 
semblance to the original. On May 
20, Art replied: 

Dear Jim: Well, you caused Old 
Pappy a dot of thinking to no pur- 
pose, so I went up into the attic and 
dug up the old scrap book — because 
When you get over 60 and try to re- 
member dates of 30 to 35 years ago 
happenings, you sort of kinda get 
fouled up. And I was really fouled up 
on the date of the time of 328-D. 

I (made that record in November, 
1024. and your dates are right. I came 
into New York about the first of 
November for the network show and 
then stayed for recording ten sides 
for Columbia. 

Just goes to show you how forget- 
ful an old man can get — 1924 was a 
year of firsts for me. Bambdln Kay, 
the ‘TDittle Codonel” of WSB, gave 
me the tab of "The Whispering Pia- 
nist’' in February when I spent a 
week at the station, and I used it 
from then on; worked the first net- 
work program in November, and made 
Coluimibia’s first electric recording in 
November. 

I made ten sides for Gennett Rec- 
ords at Richmond, Ind., in 1923, of 
which they released four; made four 
sides for Pathe Records in New York, 
in 1924, all released, and made six 
sides for OkeH Records in New 
York, in 1924, all released, before I 
signed an exclusive agreement for 
Columbia Records. My first release 
for Columbia was "How Do You Do, 
Everybody?" on one side, and the 
other side was "Way Out West in 
Kansas." 

r pgree with you on some of these 
modern recordings, but the micro- 
phone certainly was a blessing for 
me. when I could work so softly that 
I could not be heard in the studio, 
yet it came out as clear and distinct 


as it did. Thanks again for your in- 
terest and let me hear from you at 
any time. Sinceredy, AJEtT. 

In my next letter, I asked Art if 
he could give me a complete list of 
his Gennett, Pathe and OKeH records, 
to supplement the one I had made 
of his Columbia discs. I mentioned, 
too, that his record of "How's Your 
Folks and My Folks Down in Nor- 
folk Town?” (his only Columbia on 
which he didn't sing both sides) was 
one of my favorites, but that any 
Virginian could tell he wasn't a 
native of the Old Dominion because 
he pronounced Norfolk as "Nor-fork,” 
instead of "Naw-f’k,” as Virginians 
do. I also asked why on one of his 
1931 Columbias, "When They Changed 
My Name to a Number” - a piece 
of sentimental tripe that was probab- 
ly his worst record - somebody named 
Alex Hill played the piano accompani- 
ment, instead of its being by Art 
himself. With the letter I enclosed 
a list of his Columbia records 
(printed at the end of this article) 
and asked him to check it. 

With his unfailing promptness, 
Art renlWl on Mav 24: 

Dear Jim: Thanks for your letter 
and list of the 22nd. I find you have 
aibou.t seven records listed that I had 
forgotten about — damn. I’m getting 
old. But there were two more that 
you did not have listed, namely, 2349D 
— To Whom It May Concern /Gazing 
at the Stars, and 1319D — Silver Haired 
Sweetheart/Who Gives You All Your 
Kisses? And I’m afraid that about 
covers the Columbia releases. 

Here is some .inside* dope on some 
of them. , . . Due to the acceptance 
and big sale on 328D. Frank Walker, 
the recording manager for Columbia, 
wished to get another record on sale 
quick, and had only one more side 
that T had recorded. With me on the 
West Coast and unaible to get to 
New York at once, he backed Van 
and ScJienk on "Norfolk." the only 
record where I was not on both 
sides. And about Norfolk — I ruined 
three masters when recording this 
on e* (as I was from th e 1 'Deep 
Soot>h"), (because Walker insisted on 
my putting the "r’s’’ in and that took 
plenty of practice. 

Red Nichols’ Band was the Danin’s 
Red Heads on "Five Foot Two, Elyes 
of Blue.” He and I were good friends, 
and he asked Walker to have me 
do a vocal on his record. I did, and 
it did the sales no good. That was 
the ortly dance record for which I 
sang the vocal. 

Both sides of "When They Changed 
My Name to a Number’’ were tunes 
that Walker wanted me to record 
SURE, and as I had no time to get 
up on the piano part and get them 
on wax. we* used a 'Publisher's piano 
player to get them out quick. (And 
they both stunk). You see. I was 
doing a lot of personal appearances 
and theater dates at the time, and I 
got awflv for only two or three davs 
or week at most to run into New 
York for recording. 

I do not recall any of the numbers 
J recorded for Gennett. and the on- 
ly Ones I remember for Pathe and 
OkeH are "How Do You Do?” and 
"The Deacon Told Me I Was Good.” 

Sorry to hear about Jimmy Dor- 
sey’s illness (and subsequent death). 
He and Tommy were mightv nice to 
me back In the early ’20’s, when I 
was Just getting started. 

In all my record, theater, songs 
and personal appearance dates. T at 
no time had an agent. I paid no one 
commissions on my work, as T han- 
dled all my own business. When T 
went into New York with record- 
ing on my mind, after making about 
50 radio stations around the country 
as a traveling radio artist. I sent a 
telegram to each recording mannger 
of the various New York companies, 
telling them I was on WJZ for one 


week at noon and at 9 o’clock at 
night, and as I had a radio following 
throughout the country they should 
be interested in my record sales, If 
1 made records. The only companies 
that responded to the tedegrams were 
Pathe, then OkeH, then Columbia — 
so I made records. That was also in 
1924. 

Thanks again for your interest, and 
I am waiting to see the sketch you 
are wri t i n g abou t "Old Pappy. ’ ’ I 
hotpe we can get together one of 
these days. 

And so, up to this moment, stands 
my correspondence with Art Gillham. 
But I hope to keep hearing occasion- 
ally from "The Whispering Pianist.” 

V. The Gillham Records 
I do not intend to discuss Art 
GiLlham's recordings in detail, but 
shall call attention to some I con- 
sider among the best. Too, there 
are some interesting comments scat- 
tered through the Columbia supple- 
ments in which his records are re- 
viewed. A majority of the records 
are sung to his own piano accom- 
paniments, but a fair number have 
an orchestral background, identified 
in some instances as by his “South- 
land Syncopators” with Art at the 
piano. All are electrically recorded 
except four. (See the accompanying 
list.) 

The first Gillham record, issued 
late in 1924, coupled, as he has al- 
ready mentioned, “How Do You Do?” 
(which became best known as the 
theme song of Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare) and "Way Out West 
in Kansas.” The acoustic recording 
is rather poor, but the horn method 
under no circumstances would have 
done justice to Art's light tenor voice. 
Next in order was a slightly risque 
but amusing composition of Art’s 
own, "The Deacon Told Me I Was 
Good,” coupled with "Carolina Blues.” 
The first electric has already been 
identified as 328D. 

Art says his biggest selling records 
were, "You May Be Lonesome”, “So 
Tired”, "Things that Remind Me of 
You”, "Thinking”, and the top one 
"Waiting for Ships that Never Come 
In”. 

Now, let's look at the supplements. 
In August, 1925, there was a review 
of No. 387, doubling "Take ’Em to 
the Door,” by Van and Schenk, with 
“How’s Your Folks and My Folks?” 
Of the Gillham side, the supplement 
s : d: 

The coupling is by the The Whis- 
pering Pianist (Art Gillham), the 
cross-country radio tourist, whose 
friendly, intimate way of whispering 
his songs has made him papular with 
Columbia buyers who have heard his 
previous records. 

N'womher 1925: 

The Whispering Pianist (Art GiH- 
ham) is becoming more popular every 
day. A recent letter from him — he Is 
touring the radio stations of tthe Mid- 
dle* West — says he is getting requests 
fo sing more ballads. Here are two 
ballads ("So That’s the Kind of a Girl 
You Are" and “Feel in’ Kind O’ Blue”) 
that are sung in a way that clear- ■ 
ly indicates why he is popular as a 
ballad singer. 

January, 1926, brought some bad 
news, but wi>th a word of reassur- 
ance. to Art’s fans: 

A short time after Art Gillham . . . 
recorded "I'm Sitting On Top of the 
World." he accidentally shot himself 
and has been confined to the hospi- 
tal since. Recent word from him, how- 
ever, tells us that he is improving 
and expects to be back "on the air” 

*n a short time. 
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March, 1926, brought two double- 
faced Gillham records, No. 529D and 
550D, with this comment: 

The Whispering Pianist is one of 
tihe most sought-after artists on the 
air. He is in -constant demand 
throughout the country, and he at- 
tributes his popularity to the inti- 
mate way he delivers his entertain- 
ment. Whether he is singing a bal- 
lad, a blued --or "a comedy number. 
Art Injects his personality in a way 
that makes it ^different.” 

As an example of the way Art 
infused personality into his records, 
may be mentioned his -characteristic 
way of talking to his hands and 
telling them to “play it pretty for 
the folks” or his simply saying, “play 
it, fingers!” This dry humor added 
much to the entertainment quality 
of his records. 

June, 1026: 

Art Gillham has added to his ti- 
tles that of “The Modern Minstrel 
of the air,” because of his frequent 
touring of radio stations. The Whis- 
pering Pianist presents “In Your 
Green Hat” in an entirely different 
style than that usually used for such 
songs. His intimate, conversational 
tone adds a touch that is not usuadly 
found in the work of other artists. 
October, 1926 : 

The Whispering Love -Maker — Art 
Gillham. This record makes Art the 
world’s champion indoor and outdoor, 
daylight and after dark whispering 
love maker.. Art made a special trip 
to Columbia’s New York Recording 
Laboratories to get '‘Tenderly'' and 
“Thinking" off his mind and on to 
the wax. The last named required a 
lot of effort on Art's part. 


By this time, a new Gillham record 
almost invariably came first in the 
monthly lists of popular numbers, 
indicating Art had become Columbia's 
biggest selling singer. He usually 
managed to select song titles that 
the record buying public would al- 
most automatically associate with 
him, and frequently the two sides 
of a record “ran together” so natur- 
ally they could be read as one title - 
sometimes with amusing results. Ex- 
amples: “Hot Tamale Molly, Can't 
Your Friend Get a Friend for Me?” 
and “I Can't Keep You Out of My 
Dreams— Hello, Little Girl of My 
Dreams”. Also, “I Don't Want to 
Forget Broken Hearted Sue,” and 
“Don't Forget the Pal You Left at 
Home Twiddling My Thumbs.” 

Incidentally, Columbia always 
seemed uncertain as to how Gillham's 
records should be listed in the yearly 
catalogs. Prior to 1929 they were 
referred to as by The Whispering 
Pianist (Art Gillham.) If you looked 
up Art Gillham in the 1929 and 1930 
catalogs you were told: “See Whisper- 
ing Pianist.” But in 1931 if you 
turned to “Whispering Pianist,” you 
were instructed to “See Art Gillham”! 

Continuing with the supplements, 
in June, 1927, we find the following: 

When the Whispering Pianist (Art 
Gillham) sings 'Tm Only Another To 
You,” thousands of girls who have 
heard him on Columbia New Process 
Records, the air and the stage will 


rise to object. Any girl who has ever 
listened to Art’s whlsperr will never 
forget it. “I’m Drifting Back to 
Dreaimland” Is another appealing se- 
lection by this popular artist, 

*&*-*„" ' " s 

"Drifting Back to Dreamland” was 
also a surprising selection. When I 
obtained a second-hand copy many 
years after the record 'was made I 
put it on expecting to hear a few 
bars of piano introduction, after 
which Art would sing. But he never 
did uplift his voice. The disc is a 
delightful piano solo all the way 
through, beginning with shimmering 
effects resembling the wail of Hawai- 
ian guitars, then gradually stepping 
up the tempo until a breakneck speed 
is reached, after which, for the con- 
clusion, it subsides to waltz time. 
Toward the end of his Columbia 
career, Art made another “Dream- 
land” record. It is one of the few of 
his I don't have, but I assume it 
is a vocal. 

In the July, 1927 supplement: 

And now The Whispering Pianist 
. . . picks “Broken Hearted’* as The 
vehicle 1 to express his feelings. Per- 
haps Art really is broken hearted — 
because there are no miore worlds for 
him to conquer. He’s a hit on the 
stage, a sensation on the radio, and 
a favorite on Columbia New Process 
Records. 

kb August: 

The Whispering Pianist . . . pre- 
sents a new style of interpretation in 
“I Crave You,’’ which is coupled with 
“Tonight You Belong To Me.” In the 
first named selection, Art introduces 
to Columbia’s record audience his 
Southland Syncopators. As Gillham 
whispers the words, his orchestra 
keeps in perfect rhythm and fhis in 
every space behind him. 

So much for the supplements. Art 
Gillham's success continued as long 
as the sale of records held up. He 
not only recorded the latest ballads 
and comedy numbers, but also showed 
a fondness for reviving such old- 
timers as “Chinatown, My China- 
town,” “Just for Tonight” and “On 
the Alamo.” They were all deftly 
sung and accompanied. 

As has often been related, the 
world-wide depression that began in 
October, 1929, almost put an end to 
the record business. Sales in 1930 
were not half of what they had been 
in 1929, and those for 1931 probably 
were not half of 1930. As for 1932, 
that was the worst year in the in- 
dustry's history. It is estimated that 
Columbia's entire record sales didn't 
reach 250,000 copies for that entire 
year. 

However, “The Whispering Pianist” 
continued to whisper on “New 
Process” Columbias for almost two 
years after the depression began, and 
made some of his best records during 
that period. Their sales, naturally, 
were -small. His last, 2506D, was 
issued in September, 1931. Columbia 
passed under new control and late in 
1932, as part of a desperate effort 
to restore some semblance of sales, 
began putting out a new “Royal 
Blue” record. The 1933 catalog was 
a thin, poorly printed pamphlet, but 
it still contained a few Gillham rec- 
ords: No. 2245D, 2374D, and 2606D. 
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By the next time a catalog was 
issued, several years later, these too 
were gone. But Art had been a big 
seller as long as there were millions 
of record buyers to cater to. 

And our genial friend in Atlanta 
is still remembered with affectionate 
pleasure by a multitude of now 
middle-aged men and women who 
heard and enjoyed his recordings 
when both they and the world seemed 
young. He deserves, and I am sure 
he has, the gratitude of millions 
of popular music lovers to whom he. 
has given so much enjoyment. Let 
us all join in wishing him a long 
and happy life and speedy restoration 
to perfect health. 

COLUMBIA RECORDS 
By ART GILLHAM (1924-1931) 

(NOTE— All are 10-inch, double- 
faced. All are electrically recorded 
except No. 238D, 297D, 326D and 
343D. Both sides are by Gillham in 
all except 387D.) 

23 8D Haw Do You Do/’Way Out West 
in Kansas 

297 D Carolina Bluea/The Deaoon Told 
Me I Was Good 

326D Hot Tamale Molly/Can’t Your 
Friend Get a Friend For Me? 

328D You May Be Lonesome/I Had 
Someone Else Before I Had You 
343D Hesitation Blues/Second Hand 
Love 

387D How's Your Folks and My Folks? 
/Take 'Em to the Dofor Biues (Gus Van 
and Joe Schenk) 

411D Smile All the While/Angry 
425D If You Leave Me I’ll Never Cry/ 
CeceMa 

442D So That’s the Kind of a Girl You 
Are/Feelln* Kind O’ Blue 
458D Are You Sbrry?/Lovlng Just You 
605D I'm Sitting on Top of the World/ 
You’re More Than a Pal To Me 
629D Bam Bam Bammy Shlore/Don’t 
Let Me Stand In Your Way 
65 OD She’s My Gal/Mean Blues 
614D In Your Green Hat At’ a Too Late 
To Be Sorry Now 

626D I’d Climb the Highest Mountain 
If I knew rd Find You/Say It Again 
65TD It Don’t Do Nothing But Bain/ 
He Ain’t Done Right By Nell 
685D I Wish I Had My Old Gail Back 
Again/I’m Leaving You 
710D Tenderly/Thinking 
737D I Can’t Keep You Out Of My 
Dreams/Helio, Little Girl Of My Dreams 


771D Just Waiting For You/Cryjng 
Again 

806D Rags/ Just a Little Longer 
842D I Don't Want To Forget/Broken 
Hearted Sue 

892D Things That Remind Me Of You/ 
Let’s Make tJip 

*55D I’m Drifting Back To Dreamland 
(piano solo) /I’m Only Amother To You 
972D Broken Hearted/If I Get a Sweetie 
Now 

1007D Tonight You Belong To Me/I 

Crave You (with the Southland Syn- 
copators) 

1Q.5CLD I'm Waiting For Ships That Never 
Come In/Pretty Little Thing 
1081D That Savophone Waltz/I Could 

Waltz On Forever 

111-6D Flutter By, Butterfly/I’d Walk a 
Million Miles 

11 5 2D I Love You But I Don’t Know 
Why/Just Before You Broke My Heart 
1194D Don't Forget the Pal You Left 

At Home/Twiddlin’ My Thumbs 

1253D What a Wonderful Night This 
Would Be/Now I Won't Be Blue 
1282D You’d Rather Forget Than For- 
give/So Tired 

1319D Wh!o Gives You All Your Kisses?/ 
Sliver Haired Sweetheart 
1353D I Found You Out When I Found 
You In/Th© Hours I Spent With You 
1392D Gee, But I’m Blue/I’m Longing 
For My Old Gad, Sal 
1429 D Nobody’s Lonesome But Me/In My 
Sweetheart’s Arms 

147 2D I’m Missing The Kissing Of Some- 
one/My Heart's Aching For My Old Gal 
1540D Right or Wrong/It’s Never Too 
Late To Be Sorry 

1572D My Heart Cries Out For You/ 
Somebody Else May Be Telling Her 
Something (She’d Love To Hear From 
You) 

1619D Chinatown, My Chinatown/ Just 
For Tonight 

l$63D Lamp of Aladdin /You Can't Take 
My Mem’ ries From Me 
1726D I Love You. I Love You, I Love 
You, Sweetheart Of All My Dreams/ 
Some Sweet Day 

1802D Somewhere 1 There’s Someone/What 
Wouldn't I Do? 

187 3D I’m Stirt 1 Carfng/You've Made My 
Dreams Come True 

1919D Two Little Rooms/True Blue 

1944D On The Alamo/Tell Me There’s 
Hope For Me 

20I6D Blue Little You and Blue Little 
Me/Jf You Know Wihat I Know You'H 
Know I Love You 

2051 D If You Were The Only Girl In 
tfhe World and I Was the Only Boy/ 
Hollywood 

2119D Have a Little Faith In Me/Ab- 
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sene© Makes the Heart Grow Fonder for 
Solmebody Else 

2189D You Don’t Care/If I Had to do 
Without You 

2245D Just Forget/Tonight 

2265D Confessin’/My Heart Belongs to 
the Girl Who Belongs to Somebody Else 

2291D Good Evenin’/I’m Drifting Back 

to Dreamland 

2331D (You Were Only) Passing Time 

With Me/When They Changed My Name 
to a Number 

2349D To Whom It May Concern/Gazing 
at the Stars 

2374D Shine On, Harvest Moon/If You’re 

Hapfpy I’ll Be Glad 

2450D If You Haven’t Got a Girl/Some- 
thdng Reminds M© of You 

2506D ist a Minute More to Say Good- 
by/You are the Rose of My Heart 


Dance Recford with Vocal Refrain 
By Art Gillham 

483D Five Foot Two, Eyes of Blue (fox- 
trot by Lanin’s Red Heads, conducted 
toy Red Niohols)/I’m Gonna Hang 
Around My Sugar (Lanin’s Red Heads — 
r.o vocaO. 


Do You Remember? 


When colors were named very dif- 
ferently from now? For instance, 
there was reseda, sage ; and nile 
greens, magenta and cerise in reds, 
watermelon pink, heliotrope in lav- 
ender, and robin's egg, peacock, and 
Alice blues. 

— o — 

When every town had one or more 
mandolin clubs? 


By EDNA C. ARMSTRONG 

When one of your favorite play- 
things was a set of doll furniture 
made of paper. 

— o — 

When the “Grecian Bend” was so 
popular and by metal devices^ wom- 
en would dip the front of their belts 
from three to six inches below the 
normal waist-line? 


When the first "high-water” skirts 
came out, with brush binding at the 
bottom, and made of heavy material 
likt the later golf capes? 

— o — 

When meningitis, and appendicitis 
were pronounced — eeetis ? 

— o — 

When China silk, foulard and peau 
d'e soie were favorite dress fabrics? 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 

Edwin M. Whitney 

By JIM WALSH 


The genial gentleman whose name 
appears at the head of this article 
occupies a warmly individual place 
in ray esteem, for 'he is the first re- 
cording artist with whom I ever had 
the pleasure of speaking. 

That statement means just what it 
says. Edwin Whitney was not the 
first pioneer recording artist whom 
I had seen. I had heard a number of 
others, including some of the most 
famous, in their concert appearances. 
But he will always be memorable 
to me because he was the first I 
was privileged to shake by the hand 
and with whom I had a long, and to 
me, engrossingly interesting conver- 
sation — one which he also seemed to 
enjoy. 

I met Mr. Whitney on only the 
one occasion I shall describe, and al- 
though, we occasionally exchanged 
letters afterward, I have not heard 
directly from him in many years. 
However, my old friend, “Uncle Jim” 
Harkins of the NBC Television De- 
partment, tells me that Edwin Whit- 
ney, who was at one time a Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company pro- 
gram director, iis now living in hap- 
py retirement at Pawling, N. Y. — 
a next door neighbor to the renowned 
news commentator, Lowell Thomas. 

Many HOBBIES readers will re- 
member the Chautauquas which used 
to make the rounds of the nation's 
towns and smaller cities every sum- 
mer. The annual Chautauqua visi- 
tation was a great event in a com- 
munity's cultural life, and 1 although 
these productions, given in a large 
tent, were derided by the snobb : shly 
inclined “intelligentsia," they result- 
ed in millions of villagers acquir- 
ing a touch of, and perhaps a taste 
for the finer things. It was a Chau- 
tauqua that was responsible for my 
meeting Edwin Whitney. 

When the news came that the Chau- 
tauqua would soon be in town I wasn't 
greatly interested, although I had 
pleasant recollections of having seen 
a Victor recording artist, William 
Sterling Battris, give some excellent 
impei'sonations of Dickens characters 
in one a couple of years before — an 
event that caused my brother 'Chad, 
then a primary school youngster, to 
go around for weeks afterward, imi- 
tating Battis, imitating the brain 


children of our favorite author. 
Chad’s delineation of Uriah Heep 
was a masterpiece of whining and 
writhing. But when I learned the fa- 
mous elocutionist, Edwin M. Whit- 
ney, was to be a feature of one 
night's performance, my interest 
perked up. His “Walnut JStoi'y” rec- 
ord had been a favorite in our fam- 
ily for years, and I wanted to see 
and hear in person the man who 
made at. 

Then I got the audacious idea I’d 
like to meet Mr. Whitney. It was 
not in my nature to obtrude myself 
upon a person of distinguished at- 
tainments, but I felt that if the no- 
ted entertainer realized I was one 
of his phonograph followers he 
wouldn't mind exchanging a few 
words. So I approached the manager 
of the Chautauqua, told him that I 
would like a chance to talk briefly 
with Mr. Whitney, and explained 
why. He readily agreed to introduce 
me and -asked me to come around 
that night about an hour before the 
performance would begin. 

You may be sure I did go, ac- 
companied by a teen-age friend, Lle- 
wellyn Elsbree (always known as 
“Boss”), who went everywhere with 
me in those callow days. True to his 
word, the manager took me back 
stage -and presented me to a rather 
slightly built gentleman attired in 
a blue suit that matched his eyes. 
His hair was white but his comple- 
xion was fresh, his face unlined and, 
in spite of the white hair, he had a 
surprisingly youthful look. We shook 
hands and he had spoken only a few 
words before I realized I was in the 
presence of a cultured gentleman and 
a man of high intelligence. 

He, on his part, understood I am 


DEATH OF EDWIN WHITNEY 

Since this article was written 
we have learned of Mr. Whitney's 
death in a New York hospital on 
June 5. 

The veteran singer sand elocu- 
tionist had been looking forward 
to the appearance of his bio- 
graphical sketch and we regret 
that it appears too late for him 
to see it. 


sure, that he was being admired by 
a somewhat excited and impression- 
able youth. 

I told Mr. Whitney of the pleasure 
his record of “The Darkey and the 
Boys” had given all the members of 
my family, and asked if he knew 
where at had originated. He said he 
had learned the story from a Virgi- 
nia-born humorist, the late Ralph 
Bingham, but didn't know where 
Bingham had obtained it. I interrupt- 
ed to say I hadn't heard Bingham 
was dead and to express my regret. 
(The maker of “Mrs, Rastus at the 
Telephone” was another comedy fa- 
vorite of mine). Mr. Whitney then 
told me Bingham had died a year 
or two before and gave some details 
of my fellow Richmonder's death 
(like Bingham, I was born in Rich- 
mond), which I have forgotten. 

I asked the cordial gentleman how 
(he happened to begin making rec- 
ords, and he said it was because Vic- 
tor engaged the Whitney Brothers 
Quartet to sing a series of “stand- 
ard” songs and gospel hymns, and 
he was the quartet's second tenor. 

That also was news to me. For 
years I had been reading Victor cat- 
alogs in- which records by the Whit- 
ney Brothers Quartet were followed 
by those of Edwin M. Whitney, “hu- 
morist and elocutionist,” but it had 
never occurred to me he was one of 
the quartet singers. 

I mentioned this and said I had 
read a death notice in The Billboard 
some time before about a singer 
whose name wasn't Whitney but who 
was identified as a former member 
of the Whitney Brothers Quartet. 
Knowing that not all the Six Brown 
Brothers of saxophone sextet fame 
were really brothers, I'd had no trou- 
ble accepting this statement, but it 
seemed to annoy Mr. Whitney. 

“Whoever that man was, he never 
sang in our quartet,” my Chautau- 
qua friend said. “I should know, for 
I was a member of the quartet until 
it disbanded. And all my brothers 
wbo sang in it are still living and in 
good health.” 

I asked Mr. Whitney what he 
thought of the Whitney Brothers 
records as compared to those made 
by the modern electrical method, 
and he said he thought they were 
very good, considering the time and 
circumstances under which they 
were made. He said that, as compared 
to electrical recordings, there was a 
lack of “dynamics” — that is, strong 
contrasts between loud and soft and 
what musicians refer .to, in painter's 
terms, as “light and shade” — and 
that this lack of dynamics was more 
evident in their few Edison cylin- 
ders than in their Victor discs. 

“We had to be very careful,” he 
said, “not ito get too close to the 
horn, otherwise we would ‘blast.' 

I remember somebody at Victor tell- 
ing me Schumann-Heink was inclined 
to crowd the horn, and- they had sev- 
eral strong men— J think it was six 
— to pull her back whenever she was 
about to let go with a loud, ihiigh note 
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— high, that is, for such a chesty 
contralto. 

“We met some nice fellows at Vic- 
tor/’ Mr. Whitney went on. “The 
manager of the artist and repertoire 
department was Harry Macdonough. 
No doubt you know of him?" 

I replied that I did and told Mr. 
Whitney something he didn’t know, 
that Macdonough, whose real name 
was John Scantlebury Macdonald, 
had recently left Victor after many 
faithful years with “His Master's 
Voice” and was now a Columbia re- 
cording director. 

“Then," the elocutionist went on, 
“I remember Rous, the assistant ar- 
tist and repertoire manager. He was 
also the baritone of the Hayden 
Quartet." 

“I thought," I said, “his name was 
S. H, Dudley, That's what the record 
catalogs call him." 

Mr. Whitney smiled. “His real 
name was Rous," he said “Dudley 
was just an .assumed name. But 
there was a well known colored come- 
dian whose name really was S. H. 
Dudley, and I was told they stayed 
in a constant .mix-u-p from getting 
each others mail. Poor old Rous." he 
added, with a sad look. “I understand 
he went blind, had to give up his 
job and now is just about down and 
out. Too bad, for he was such a nice 
fellow!" 

It just happened that a short time 
before I had written to Camden, ask- 
ing what had become of S. H. Dud- 
ley, and I was able to assure Mr. 
Whitney that the baritone's plight 
wasn't so bad as he feared. Rous, 
who wrote the first “Victor Book of 
the Opera” and was for years the 
company’s catalog editor and supple- 
ment writer, had suffea*ed severe eye- 
strain but had recovered, retired and 
was living comfortably in Southern 
France. 

Mr. Whitney said he thought the 
quartet made about 40 Victor rec- 
ords and perhaps a dozen for Edi- 
son. If they did a large percentage 
of their records went unissued by 
both concerns. I know of only four 
Edisons that were actually pub- 
lished, and can account for less than 
a score of Victor titles. I asked which 
he considered the best and he said 
emphatically: “Swanee River" (“Old 
Folks at Home.") 

Then he mentioned something that 
greatly interested me. “Last fall,” he 
said. “I was playing an engagement 
in the Middle West when I saw that 
the Eight Famous Victor Artists 
were giving a concert that night. I 
went, and soon became convinced 
that those fellows gave the perfect 
light entertainment. They were all 
masters of whatever they had to do. 
When the intermission was called I 
went back stage and ran into the 
manager of the troupe, Henry Burr, 
who was standing in a doorway. As 
he turned and saw me, he said^: “Your 
face is familiar, but hanged df I 
can place you. Where in h — have 
I seen you before?" 

“ T don't know/ I replied. ‘What 
part of h— 1 did you come from?’ 



EDWIN MORSE WHITNEY, as he ap- 
peared while program director with the 
National Broadcasting Co. 


“Somehow that seemed to jog his 
memory. ‘Oh yes, I know now!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘Whitney Brothers Quar- 
tet — you were one of the quartet! 
Hey, fellows!' He excitedly called the 
other members of the troupe, and I 
renewed my old acquaintance with 
Billy Murray, who of course, had 
been acting as master of ceremonies. 
JThen I met the others who hadn't 
been actively recording in my phono- 
graph days. Carl Mathieu, first tenor ; 
Stanley Baughman, baritone, and Jim 
Stanley, the bass of the Peerless 
Quartet; Monroe Silver, the ‘Cohen' 
monologist ; Sammy Herman, the 
xylophonist, and young Frank Banta, 
who seemed just a kid but had been 
playing piano for the troupe a good 
many years. We had a great time 
together, and the Eight really seemed 
to hate it when they had to go back 
and give the second half of the con- 
cert, instead of staying back stage 
and talking about the good old pho- 
nograph days." 

I thank -the high point of our chat 
came when I told Ma\ Whitney some- 
thing that I have since told many fa- 
mous recording artists — that as a 
small 'boy I operated, in imagination, 
the Walsh Talking Machine Compa- 
ny, and made out, in pencil tablets, 
a record catalog that came to con- 
tain thousands of titles. “And,” I 
said, “although you didn’t suspect it, 
Edwin M. Whitney was one of my 
artists." 

At this Mr. Whitney gave a shout 
of delight and called the Chautau- 
qua manager. Turning to me, he 
said : “Tell him what you've just 
told me!" I repeated my statement, 
and -the manager mentioned that one 
of the Chautauqua speakei's, Ruth 
Bryan Owen, daughter of William 
Jennings Bryan, was “an Ortho- 
phonic Victrola fan” and went into 
Victor dealers’ shops to hear the new 
records wherever they traveled. Mr. 
Whitney expressed great admiration 
for the Orthophonic and its ability 
to reproduce large massed effects. He 
mentioned a record of “The Bells of 
St. Mary's" by the Associated Glee 


Clubs of America, in which 1,500 
voices had -taken part, and said the 
singing was transmitted over a tele- 
phone line into Victor's New York 
laboratories, where the actual record- 
ing was done. 

A member of the Ellenor Cook folk 
dancing troupe, whose iact preceded 
his, passed us and smiled significant- 
ly, I thought, to indicate he'd better 
be getting ready for his own con- 
tribution to the evening's entertain- 
ment. So “Boss” and I took the beau- 
tiful young lady’s hint and said good- 
bye to Mr. Whitney. As we parted 
he slapped me on the back and ex- 
claimed, “All .the luck in the world 
to you!" 

We youngsters then went out front, 
where in due time we enjoyed the 
Ellenor Cook dancers and watched 
Mr. Whitney give a one-man produc- 
tion of a three-act play, “The Man 
From Mars," whose plot — a sermon 
against selfishness — seemed suggest- 
ed by Dickens' “Christmas Carol" 
but was nevertheless gripping. As 
the newspaper review said the next 
day, “it was excellently given by 
Mr. Whitney, who impersonated ait 
least a dozen characters and seemed 
an entire theatrical company in him- 
self." 

So ended my first, and up to now, 
only “get-together” with the first re- 
cording artist I ever met, Edwin M. 
Whitney. 

II Biographical Notes 

Despite the pleasure this meeting 
gave me, I still knew little about Ed- 
win Whitney's life story. However, 
the 1938-39 edition of “Who's Who 
in America," has since come to my 
aid. 

It identifies Edwin Morse Whitney 
as “an interpreter of plays," (as he 
was in giving the one-man produc- 
tion of “A Message From Mars"), 
.and says he was born March 17, 1877, 
at Parma Center, N. Y. Hence by 
the time this article appears he will 
be on the verge of observing his 
80th birthday or will have passed it. 

His father was the Rev. Edwin J. 
Whitney, sand his mother before her 
mariage was Miss Myra C. Bentley 
Mr. Whitney was graduated in 1896 
from the high school at Castile, N. 
Y. Six years later he was graduated 
from the Emerson College of Ora- 
tory in Boston. 

On September 8, 1904, he manned 
Miss Foss Lampreil of Malden. Mass. 
She died January 7, 1923. He mar- 
ried his second wife, the former Miss 
Emma Miller Bolenius of Lancaster, 
Pa., on July 29, 1933. 

As we already know, Edwin Whit- 
ney began his career (in 1902) as 
a reader and as second tenor of the 
Whitney Brothers Quartet. In 1912 
he became a reader of plays, After 
radio became popular, he went into 
broadcast work. In 1928, he became 
program director for the National 
Broadcasting Company — a position 
which he retained for several years. 

Much earlier, in 1914, he had 
founded and directed: the Whitney 
Studios of Platform Art, and in sub- 
sequent years filled more than 6,000 
engagements in public recitals. 
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At the age of 21, he enlisted in 
Arizona as a member of Company A, 
First Territorial Volunteers Infan- 
try, serving in the Spannsh-Amer- 
ican War, and feeing advanced to 
first sergeant. He is a Republican, a 
Methodist and a 32nd degree Mason. 

Ill The Whitney Records 

The recording careers of both Ed- 
win M. Whitney as an elocutionist 
and <a humorist and of the Whitney 
Brothers Quartet were confined to a 
two-year period, from late 1908 
through a part of 1910, However, one 
of their Edison cylinders, recorded 
during this time, was not issued un- 
til 1911. 

January, 1909, marked the first ap- 
pearance of the Whitney name in the 
Victor list. The quartet made its de- 
but on No. 5629, with a musical set- 
ting of ' Eugene Field’s poem, “The 
Little Red Drum.” Like most — per- 
haps all — of the Whitney records, 
this was unaccompanied. Catalog 
Editor, Sam Rous introduced the en- 
semble thus: 

This fine organization, which is 
composed of four brothers, is quite 
well known to patrons of the vari- 
ous Lyceum courses, and the brothers 
have thousands of admirers, especial- 
ly throughout the Middle West. 

It is rare to find in one family four 
gifted sons; and rarer still to xind 
them with voices so rplaced that they 
can assume the several parts in a 
male quartet. The Whitney Brothers 
sing both classical and popular songs 
in a most artistic manner, and in 
their concerts give an entire eve- 
ning's [program without other assist- 
ance. 

In spile of the praise the brothers’ 
work received, the unaccompanied 
singing and the nature of the song* 
were perhaps too much out of the 
ordinary to appeal to the average 
record buyer of almost 50 years ago. 
“The Little Red Drum” was not a 
big seller and stayed in the catalog* 
only through May, 1912. 

The Whitneys were again on hand 
in February, with No. 5635, an old 
English glee, “Hail, 'Smiling Morn.” 
Said Ed Whitney’s old friend, Mr. 
Rous: “The quartet’s singing of this 
number is wholly admirable; the try- 
ing turns which each voice takes up 
in turn being rendered with) a fa- 
cility which shows the most careful 
study and unlimited rehearsals,” 
This record, too, was not a spectacu- 
lar seller, but Lasted longer than any 
of the other Whitney single-faced 
discs and remained in the catalog un- 
til May, 1913. It is odd that all the 
Whitney Quartet one-sided records, 
containing some favorite standard 
numbers, were comparatively poor 
sellers, but most of their double-faced 
discs remained consistent favorites 
for many years. 

Also in February appeared Edwin 
Whitney’s first recorded monolog, the 
already mentioned “Darky and the 
Boys.” No description was given eth- 
er than the sub-title, ’’The Walnut 
Story,” but this record, No. 5636, was 
for a long time one of the best sell- 
ing humorous numbers. In 1910 it 
was combined on No. 16661 with 
“The Old Oaken Bucket Parody,” by 
Nat M. Wills, and remained avail- 
able until 1923. The amusing story 


tells of two boy a dividing walnuts 
they had gathered behind a high 
graveyard wall- An elderly Negro, 
walking past on -the other side, hears 
them and decides the Lord and the 
Devil are inside, “dividin’ up de 
souls.” He runs and tells a white 
man, who scoffs but nevertheless ac- 
companies him to the wall. They ar- 
rive just in time to hear one of the 
boys say: “There, that's all of ’em! 
Now we’ll get. the two outside of the 
fence an’ we’ll have ’em all!” 

“And they tell me,” Mr. Whitney 
concludes, in a drily unctuous voice, 
“that the white man beat the Negro 
running!” 

This monolog was of the type of 
comedy popular in the days before 
“racial stereotypes” were the butt of 
organized opposition, and by 1909 
standards it sold gratifyingly. 

A long time went by before more 
Whitney records were issued, but in 
September, 1909, there were three 
ten-inch and one twelve-inch by the 
quartet. Judging by the titles, all 
should have sold well and it’s sur- 
prising that none was taken into -the 
double-faced List. The three smaller 
records all of which made their final 
appearance in the January, 1912 cat- 
alog, were: 5727, “Dixie”; 5728, 
“San Lucia,” and 5730, “How Can I 
Leave Thee?” 

That same month, a new monolog 
was offered by "Edwin Whitney, elo- 
cutionist.” It was No. 5740, “Roose- 
velt and the Darky.” The supplement 
said: 

Mr. Whitney, who is the second 
tenor and elocutionist of the Whitney 
Brothers Quartet, is pleasantly re- 
membered for his amusing "Darkey 
and the Boys" . . . which has been 
most popular. A new record by this 
clever entertainer is now offered — 
a good story circulated about our late 
President, shortly after his return 
from that celebrated bear hunting 
trip in Louisiana. It will be admitted 
that the old darkey did what very 
few people in the world have been 
able to do; and really got the best 
of Theodore Roosevelt. 

The Roosevelt record didn’t sell as 
well tas the “Walnut Story” and to- 
day is rather hard tc find. And what 
was “that celebrated bear hunting 
trip?” The quartet’s first double-faced 
record came out in November, 1909. 
It was 16362, on which the brothers’ 
singing of a hymn, “Eternity,” was 
coupled with a “clear” and distinct 
reading” of the Twenty-Third: OPsalm 
and the Lord’s Prayer. The -reader’s 
name wasn’t given, but he was Len 
Gpencer, and his Columbia version of 
these readings was played at his fu- 
neral in December, 1914. 

In December, the Whitneys were 
represented with the beautiful old 
song, “Forsaken,” on one side of 
16369, coupled with “I -Cannot Sing 
the Old Songs,” by a husband and 
wife duet team, Elizabeth and Wil- 
liam Wheeler. On 16372, they sang 
“Home of the Soul,” which had on 
the reverse side, '1 Am Praying for 
You,” by Frank Stanley and Henry 
Burr. There was another Whitney 
monolog, “A Couple of Good Ones” 
(and they are!) combined with one 
of the best ragtime songs ever writ- 
ten, "Oh, That Yankiana Rag,” sung 


by the greatest of all ragtime sing- 
ers, Billy Murray. 

It wias probably also in this month 
that one of a series of “iSpecial rec- 
ords,” which dealers were not ex- 
pected to carry in stock but could 
obtain on special order, was issued. 
It was 5746, “Glace Be Unto You,” 
a hymn by the Quartet with “greet- 
ings” spoken by Edwin Whitney. I 
have never found a copy of the ob- 
scure record, which lasted only 
through January, 1912 

The next double-faced disc in nu- 
merical sequence was 16401, “Sally 
In Our Alley,” whose “mate” was 
“Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms,” a soprano solo by 
Elizabeth Wheeler. January, 1910, 
brought two Whitney Quartet offer- 
ings on record No. 16430, '‘Remem- 
ber Me, O Mighty One” (sacred 
words <to the melody of “The Soldier’s 
Farewell”) and “Galilee.” This was 
followed in February with 16441, 
“Jesus Saviour, Pilot Me” and “Light 
of Life,” on which the supplement 
commented: “The double records of 
hymns by the W’hdtney Brothers 
Quartet have been quite successsful, 
and the two numbers now offered are 
perhaps the best of the series.” 

March records included: “Nearer, 
My God To Thee,” by the Whitneys, 
combined on 16451 with “Yield Not 
To Temptation,” by the Australian 
baritone, the late Percy Remus. It 
also brought the final Edwin Whit- 
ney monolog, another Victor record 
I have never found : No. 16459, “A 
Phenomenon,” with, on the other 
side, “Experiences of a Commuter,” 
by the famous comedian, Lambs Club 
enthusiast and New York Giants 
rooter, Digby Bell, who died in 1917. 
The catalog description said: “Two 
amusing talks by two famous racon- 
teurs. Mr. Bell relates in his usual 
witty style some happenings in a 
railroad station; while Mr. Whitney 
gives us another of those darky sto- 
ries in which he is inimitable. A col- 
ored preacher, having used the woi'd 
‘phenomenon,’ is hauled up before the 
congregation and forced to explain. 
He does!” 

A month later, Victor issued No. 
16454, “Old Folks at Home,” which I 
have already mentioned Mr. Whit- 
ney said he considered the best of 
the quartet’s records. It was com- 
bined with “Loch Lomond,” by that 
accomplished soprano, Elizabeth 
Wheeler. (She and her husband years 
afterwards went to Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, where they headed the Univer- 
sity of Michigan music department 
and had, as a promising baritone pu- 
pil, Thomas E. Dewey, who was to 
become governor of New York and 
twice a candidate for the presidency 
of the United .States). Immediately 
afterward followed 16465, “The light 
of the World is Jesus,” coupled with 
“He Leadeth Me,” by Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

And that was the last of the Whit- 
ney Quartet Victor recordings. In 
view of the obvious popularity of 
their “standard” songs, it is rather 
puzzling that they did not continue 
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PIONEER PHONOGRAPH SONG. — This is an illustration of the cover design 
of possibly the first song ever written about the phonograph. A few months after 
Edison invented the phonograph in 1877, a 16-year-old boy, Henry Holden Huss, 
wrote "The Song of Mister Phonograph,” which was published in 1878 by G. 
Schirmer and sung at the phonograph exhibitions then being given in New York. 
It was the first published composition of Huss, who became a noted composer of 
serious music in a career that lasted 75 years. Notice the music was published 
under the pen name of H. H. H. von O’Graph. After Huss 1 death five copies of 
the sheet music were found in his effects by his widow. His nephew, B. A, 
Lascelles of Kew Gardens, N. Y,, sent a copy to Jim Walsh. 


to make other records. "Galilee,” 
"Home of the Soul,” "Remember Me, 
0 Mighty One,” and "Sally in our 
Alley,” were still dn the 1925 cat- 
alog, as was "Eternity,” which had 
been remade in 1924 by the Shan- 
non Quartet. They were removed only 
because of the introduction of the elec- 
trical recording process, and when, 
in 1927, a catalog of records of spe- 
cial personal and historic interest 
was issued, No. 16430, 16362 (in the 
remade Shannon version) and 16372 
were included. 

IV The Whitney’s Edison Records 
As has already been said, the 
Whitney Brothers made only a few 
Edison cylinders; or at least a mere 
handful were ever issued. No. 10230, 
a two-minute version of "Santa Lu- 
cia,” was announced in October, 1909. 
The supplement said:: "This record 
introduces a new combination of ar- 
tists to the Edison public. The Whit- 
ney Brothers’ Quartet, as its name 
indicates, is composed of four broth- 
ers, all of whom possess remarkably 
fine voices. Their work is truly ar- 
tistic.” 

In the same month, a four minute 
record of “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 
also was issued with the comment: 
"The first Amberol record by this 
quartet. This record, together with 
the one shown in the list of two-min- 
ute selections, will put the Whitney 
Brothers in a high niche among Edi- 
son artists.” 

In order to build up its catalog of 
the recently introduced four-minute 
Amberols, Edison also issued in Oc- 
tober, 1909, a special list of 50 addi- 
tional titles. One was 280, "Sally in 
our Alley.” The supplement said : 
"This old English song is given an 
effective rendition by this remarkable 
quartet of brothers, whose work is 
a little different in character from 
any similar organization we have 
had. It shows the great pains they 
have taken to perfect themselves in 
quartet singing.” 

The only other Edison cylinder by 
the Whitneys did not appear until 
August, 1911. It was a, two-minute 
rendition (No. 10510) of "Forsaken,” 
and was announced as follows: 

This grand old song with its beau- 
tiful melody and rich harmonies is 
well adapted for quartet singing. In 
the hands of the Whitney Brothers 
it shapes itself into a record which 
must eventually find a place in col- 
lections of the better grade. The ar- 
tistic rendering of the number by 
this quartet of capable artists is 
pleasantly reminiscent of their superfb 
rendition of "Love’s Old Sweet Song” 
and "Santa Lucia.” 

Concerning "Love’s Old Sweet 
Song,” the March, 1911, complete 
Edison record catalog, had lavished 
high praise by saying: "This favorite 
sentimental ballad was never given 
a more delightful reproduction any- 
where than is here presented.” In 
view of such enthusiasm, it’s a pity 
Edison didn’t see fit to issue more 
of Whitney records. All those men- 
tioned here were cut when wax cy- 
linders were abandoned late in 1912 
in favor of the unbreakable Blue Am- 
berols. 


V Conclusion 

And so ends the story of the re- 
cording career of Edwin M. Whit- 
ney and his three brothers of the 
Whitney Quartet. Not having been in 
touch with Mr. Whitney in recent 
years, I do not know whether ail, or 
any, of his brothers are still laving. 
But they were fine artists whose 
memory can never be entirely forgot- 
ten as long as their records survive. 
As for Edwin Whitney, he will al- 
ways have my affectionate warm 
wishes for the reasons I set forth in 
the beginning of this article. I hope 
(that he wall enjoy many happy years 
of retirement in his beautiful home 
at Pawling. 

— o — 

Several months after the foregoing 
article was written I became wor- 
ried because there was no photo- 
graph of Mr. Whitney to go with it, 


and decided to try to again obtain 
one. <So I wrote to "Uncle Jim” Har- 
kins, of the National Broadcasting 
Company, and asked if any photos re- 
mained from Mr. Whitney’s associa- 
tion with the network. He was able 
to find only a clipping from Radio 
Guide of December 14, 1931, but as 
a result of "Uncle Jim’s efforts I 
had a -long distance telephone conver- 
sation, the night of May 11, with 
Mrs. Jean Whitney, which resulted in 
■the accompanying photo being sent 
to me. I also exchanged a few words 
with Mr. Whitney, but he suffers 
from a severe asthmatic condition 
that made it necessary for him to 
cut the conversation short. 

From Mrs. Whitney I learned the 
Whitney Brothers Quartet wtas com- 
posed of Alvin, first tenor, now dead ; 
Edwin, second tenor and professional 
(Continued on page 35) 
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(Continued from page 33) 

reader; William, baritone, also dead; 
and Yale, bass, now living* in Cali- 
fornia. Another brother, Casward, not 
associated with the quartet, lives in 
Pittsburgh. 

During his stage career, Mr. Whit- 
ney appeared in “Becky Sharp” with 
Mdnnie Maddem F'iske. After join- 
ing NBC in 1928 he created the roles 
of Captain Jimmy Norton in “Har- 
bor Lights” and Judge Whipple in 
“Real Folks.” He directed “Death 
Valley Days” for four years, and 
also directed “The Wizard of Oz,” 
"M anhattan Merry-Go-Round,” 
“Friendship Town,” and “W a 1 1 z 
Time,” with Abe Lyman’s Orchestra. 

The Radio Guide article contained 
this interesting paragraph — which, 
remember, appeared nearly 26 years 
ago: 

“. . . It seems impossible to be- 
lieve that anyone with eyes like Ed 
Whitney's could ever grow old. . , , 
He is clean-shaven, fresh complex- 
ioned, has a dimple in the center of 
his chin, and gives the appearance of 
of being keenly alive. He has a love- 
ly deep voice, and speaks very clear- 
ly and easily. His favorite dishes are 
his mother’s home-made bread, cin- 
namon buns and allspice apple pie. 
She is SI years of age, but still young 
in spirit, and whenever Ed is expect- 
ed home she dons her apron and 
visits the kitchen to make his favor- 
ites for him." 
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Circusiana 

Questions and Answers 

By DANA STEVENS 


Q. Was there ever a parade wagon 
patterned after the old woman in the 
shoe idea? 

A, Such a wagon was built in 
1888 for the Barnum and Bailey 
Circus. It was entitled “The Old 
Woman in the Shoe.” It was built 
when James A. Bailey decided to 
have a series of fairy tale floats 
in the parade, which he called the 
childrens’ section of the street parade. 
At various times this wagon was 
used by^ Cole Bros, and by Ringling 
Bros. Circus. 

Q, When was the first light plant 
used to light a circus performance? 

A. The earliest mechanically oper- 
ated light plant in a circus was a 
slow speed, on-lung horizontal, 
engine-belted set employed by the 
Ringling Brothers about 1910. It 
gave much trouble and spectators had 
to be kept away from its long belt. 

Q. I’ve heard that a ski jump was 
once featured in a circus. Do you 
have any information about this? 

A. In 1907 the Barnum and Bailey 
Circus featured such a ski jump by 
a Captain Carl Howelson. 

Q. It is said that P. T. Barnum’s 
famous Jumbo, the elephant, had a 
fabulous appetite. Do you have any 
facts about what he ate? 

A. It is reported that Jumbo ate 
the following for his daily ration: 
200 pounds of hay, two bushels of 
oats, ten loaves of bread, a barrel 
of potatoes, two or more quarts of 
onions, and an occasional keg of 
beer. 

Q. What were Jumbo’s actual 
measurements ? 

A. According to the Museum, of 
Natural History, Jumbo was 10 feet, 
nine inches tall. 
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Q. What happened to Jumbo after 
he died? 

A. Jumbo was mounted and dis- 
played by the circus for several years. 
Later his skeleton was given to the 
Museum of Natural Hastory, where 
it may now be seen. His hide was 
reconstructed and mounted and placed 
in the Barnum Museum at Tufts Col- 
lege, Medford, Mass. Barnum was 
once on the board of directors of 
this college. 

Q. Was the Dailey Circus on the 
road in 1948? 

A. Yes. They played a number of 
dates in the Midwest that year. The 
show was a five -rail road car show. 
One of the main attractions was the 
baby elephant named “Butch.” A 
contest was held in each city among 
the children patrons to try and find 
a new name for “Butch.” Any boy 
or girl under twelve years of age, 
who attended the circus, could sug- 
gest a new name by dropping that 
name into a receptacle at the en- 
trance to the big top. The winner 
was to be given five hundred dollars 
and a trip to the 'winter quarters 
of the show in Gonzales, Tex. 

Q. Does Emmett Kelly ever get a 
haircut? 

A. It is said that Kelly gets only 
two haircuts a year, and even then 
the barber leaves his hair long for it 
is an integral part of his clown 
characterization. 

Q. Is there a school for clowns in 
Paris ? 

A. I know nothing about this school 
other than that First Sergeant Elmer 
C. Linquist, veteran of two world 
wars, received a sheepskin from a 
Paris clown school during his time in 
the army of occupation following 
World War I, and in 1947 started 
clowning full time for the Sparks 
Circus. 

Q. Are most clowns unhappy? 

A. It is not true that all clowns 
hide an aching heart. Stories about 
unhappy Pagliaccis of the Big Top 
have always fascinated the public. 
Some can be traced to an original 
source of woe, while others can only 
be said to exist as nart of the 
legend of clowndom. But, by and 
large, most clowns are happy per- 
sons and according to Dexter Fel- 
lows, one of the great circus press 
agents of all time, a clown’s aim in 
life is to provoke laughter, not to 
cover up a melancholy disposition. 

(Continued on page 43) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


Conducted By JIM WALSH 


Charles D’Almaine 

By Jim Walsh 


(This article is dedicated to 
one of my dearest friends, an 
admirer of Charles D'Almaine 
and himself an accomplished vio- 
linist — Albert Boss Via, Jr., of 
South Boston, Virginia). 


A few years ago I went with Mr. 
and Mrs. Albert Via, Jr., to visit 
Branch Dunn, of Halifax, Va., and 
hear his fine high fidelity phono- 
graph. After listening to a superb 
long-play performance of a Bartok 
violin concerto by, I believe, Yehudi 
Menuhin and the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, I remarked: 

“I wonder how Charles D'Almaine 
would have played that?" 

Albert, who had frequently dis- 
cussed the pioneer recording violin- 
ist's techniques with me, replied: “I 
doubt that he could have played it" 
When I asked why, he said that D'Al- 
maine had recorded mostly short, 
simple pieces of the salon or semi- 
classical type when he was not per- 
forming jigs and reels or downright 
“popular" music. “He never in his 
career," Albert pointed out, “record- 
ed anything as hard to play as this 
concerto." 

I had a ready answer. “Neither," 
I said, “did anybody else in those 
early days. After all, you couldn't 
crowd a concerto or an extended clas- 
sical violin work onto a single-face 
7 or 10-inch disc or a two-minute 
wax cylinder. The early Bed Seal 
violinists, such as Maud Powell, El- 
man and Kreisler, played mostly the 
same sort of salon-type music on rec- 
ords that D'Almaine used. If D'Al- 
maine played ‘The Mocking Bird', 
Kreisler played ‘Old Folks at Home.' 
Kreisler, in fact, recorded a great 
deal more strictly popular music than 
D'Almaine." 

Then I went on , to say that fifty 
years and more ago, recording tech- 
niques weren't capable of mastering 
the interplay of sound between a vio- 
lin and a large orchestra, and the 
recorddbuying public wouldn't have 
bought such “long-hair stuff" if it 
had b.een made. Tastes ran to “Hu- 
moresque," the Meditation from 


“Thais," “The Irish Washerwoman" 
and “Pop Goes the Weasel." And I 
wound up by saying I believed that 
if D'Almaine were playing today he 
could have interpreted that Bartok 
concerto in a manner to do it jus- 
tice. 

On further reflection, Albert agreed 
D'Almaine should not be blamed for 
not having recorded the more ambi- 
tious types of music and expressed 
admiration for the quality of tone he 
produced in performing the meager 
recorded violin repertory of his era. 

I still stick to my contention that 
'Charles D'Almaine, one of the most 
versatile musicians who ever touched 
■bow to fiddle, could have given an ex- 
cellent account of himself in any 
branch of the classical violin field. 
Regardless of his merits, he certain- 
ly has been one of the most diffi- 
cult subjects about whom I have 
ever striven to obtain biographical 
information, and I am grateful that 
'I find myself able at last to pay trib- 
ute to so colorful and accomplished 
a musician. 

II Early Information 

The more one knows about the pio- 
neer recording artists the more there 
still seems left to learn. The research 
worker can never be sure some un- 
expected piece of information won't 
come along to upset existing beliefs. 
For instance, my friend, C. Hilding 
Bergquist of 3029 — 15th Avenue, 
South Minneapolis, Minnesota, who 
specializes in accordion records, 
thought he had a complete list of 
all American discs made by P. Fro- 
sini. But now Hilding has learned 
Frosini made overture recordings for 
Paramount and Puritan, which had 
previously been unknown to him. 
Naturally, lie's eager to obtain these 
“mystery records" by his virtuoso 
idol. And I had never doubted the 
■brilliant old-time blackface comedian, 
Billy Golden, used the name his par- 
ents gave him. However, Raymond 
Tump of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, who 
owns a book, “Monarchs of Minstrel- 
sy," written by Edward Le Roy Rice 
and published in 1911, quotes Rice 
as saying Golden's name was really 
William B. Shire and he was born 
(in Cincinnati) June 9, 1858. The 


book further says he began, his part- 
nership with Joe Hughes (that ap- 
pears to have been Hughes' legal 
name) September 25, 1904. 

Similarly, during the many years 
in which I have been trying to find 
out more about Charles D'Almaine, 
I have received a great deal of well 
meant misinformation. Although I 
have admired D’Almaine since my 
childhood, when I made him the 
“staff violinist" for that imaginary 
Walsh Talking Machine Company 
which I have mentioned so often In 
HOBBIES, he ranks with other ar- 
tists (among them Eddie Morton, 
Silas Leachman and George Alex- 
ander) about whom I did research 
for years before I had information 
enough to write an article, . What lit- 
tle I knew for a long time about 
D'Almaine was contained in the fol- 
lowing biographical sketch appear- 
ing in several editions of the Edison 
Blue Amberol record catalog: 

A native of Hull, Engrland. Mr. 
D’Almaine comes of very musical par- 
ents, both of whom were operatic 
artists. He displayed remarkable tal- 
ent when a mere boy, and at 14 
played before Royalty at Inversay 
Castle, Scotland. Coming to this coun- 
try with the Balmoral Scotch Choir, 
he met with immense success upon 
his first tour. As soloist with the 
Redpath Bureau, Marie Decker Con- 
cert Company, and with many sym- 
phony orchestras, he has acquired 
fame both as a master of technique 
and of expression. His hobby is the 
making of his own violins. 

(Parenthetically, that mention of 
D'Al mail's having been soloist with 
many symphony orchestras seems ad- 
ditional reason to believe he could 
have mastered a concerto by Bartok 
or anyone else). 

The sketch was accompanied by a 
small photograph of D'Almaine, like 
one I have submitted in the hope 
that it can be reproduced. It shows 
him wearing a mustache curled at 
the ends and as having dark hair 
brushed back from a high forehead. 
I had never seen a photograph of 
D'Almaine without a mustache, until 
— to anticipate a little — one was sent 
to me by his sister-in-law in Chica- 
go. I also hope to reproduce it. 

As I grew up, I frequently found 
myself wondering if Ch aides D'Al- 
maine were still alive and what had 
become of him. That was one of the 
questions I asked the late Frank Do- 
rian, that veteran Columbia official 
who was so genially helpful in giv- 
ing me information over a period of 
years, I am quoting from memory, 
not being able to lay hands on the 
letter in which he answered my in- 
quiry, but he replied substantially 
in these words: 

“Mr. Forbush (Walter Forbush, 
another pioneer Columbia official) 
tells me Charles D'Almaine 'hung up 
the fiddle and the bow' long ago and 
became a chiropractor in Newark. We 
do not know whether he is still 
alive." 

For a long time this odd informa- 
tion, that the gifted violinist had 
abandoned his profession to adopt 
another — that of adjusting spines — 
was all I could learn about the post- 
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This unusual, smooth-shaven photograph 
of Charles D’Almaine was sent to Jim 
Walsh by D’Almaine's sister-in-law. Miss 
Lillian Berry of Chicago. 


phonograph days of ’Charles D’ Al- 
maine. But, as the pages that follow 
will prove, I tried to find out more. 

Ill More Investigation 

One golden day in October, 1940, 
I was having- lunch in Lindy’s, the 
famous New York theatrical restau- 
rant, with Jimmy Martin dale and 
three of the great recording artists 
of earlier years — all gone now — Billy 
Murray, AJbert Campbell and Mon- 
roe Silver. I asked* what had become 
of Charles D’Almaine. (By the way, 
the violinist’s family name is pro- 
nounced Dal^main). 

“Mike” Silver, who made his first 
records in 1910 or 1911, didn’t re- 
member D’Almaine at all, but little 
Al Campbell spoke up, “1 haven’t 
seen Charles D’Almaine in 35 years,” 
he said. “Is he still alive?” 

“That’s what I’m trying to find 
out,” I replied, and Billy Murray 
chimed in : 

“I remember one thing Charles 
D’Almaine said to me many years 
ago. We were eating together in the 
Victor Lunch Club, and he said: 
“Billy, one way to have a happy mar- 
ried life is always to take your va- 
cation separate from your wife. If 
my wife goes to Atlantic City, for 
example, I go to the Maine woods. 
Each one takes time off at the spot 
he or she prefers. When the few 
weeks of separation are over we’re 
hapDy to ‘be back together.’ 

“1 haven’t seen Charles D'Almaine 
for many a year,” Billy concluded, 
“and I don’t know whether he’s still 
living, but I have never forgotten 
that ‘happy though married’ theory 
of his.” 

A little more than two years later 
I had a letter from the Rev. Damian 
Smith of St. Mary’s Abbey, Newark, 
N. J., which contained an interest- 
ing passage about the violinist. Some 
of the information Father Smith 
gave was incorrect, but that was not 
his fault. It resulted from erroneous 


information he had been given. He 
wrote : 

“Re Charles D'Almaine, I have ga- 
thered the following information 
(from one of the men in Edison’s 
plant in West Orange). Up until his 
death, just a few years ago, he was 
a chiropractor in Ocean Grove, New 
Jersey. The informant paid him a 
visit there four years ago and said 
he lived right beside the post office, 
but couldn't remember the name of 
the street. He said that if you would 
write to the postmaster in Ocean 
Grove he could most likely put you 
in touch with D’Almaine’s wife (if 
she is still living) or some of his 
children (if he had any). Another in- 
formant at Edison's said D'Almaine 
was not an Englishman, but a French 
Canadian.” 

Before going farther I shall cor- 
rect the misinformation in the fore- 
going paragraph. D’Almaine was not 
dead when this letter was written 
December 7, 1942 — the first anniver- 
sary of Pearl Harbor — but died the 
following year. And, he was not a 
French Canadian, but a “John Bull 
Englishman.” Mrs. D’Almaine had 
already died, and the couple had no 
children. Several years after Father 
Smith’s letter was written, Ed For- 
man, record sales manager for R'CA 
Victor, told me a young man had 
called on him and* as Ed believed, 
represented himself to be D’Almaine's 
son. He asked if there weie any mas- 
ter records by D’Almaine s t i 1 1 in the 
Victor vaults and was told not one 
remained. Mr. Forman was not sure, 
however, the man identified himself 
as the violinist’s son, and he had 
mislaid the card his caller gave him. 
The relationship, if the inquirer 
claimed any, may have been some- 
thing else. 

During the years that followed the 
Smith letter I was so busy doing re- 
search about other pioneer recording 
artists, I did little about D’Almaine. 
But in June, 1951, J followed- the 
suggestion that I write to the post- 
master at Ocean Grove, onlv to re- 
ceive this discouraging reply: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh; No on« in this 
office has ever heard of the D’Almaine 
family. I’m sure yon have the wrong 
town. Sorrv. I can’t belli you. Re- 
spectfully, Willie C. Austin. P.M.” 

In the preceding March I had writ- 
ten to the Newark Daily News, ask- 
ing if its files contained anything 
about D’Almaine. Stan Gruuv, of the 
News’ library. whom I frecmentlv, 
called on for help in those days, re- 
plied : 

“Dear Mr. Walsh : Sorry again ! ! 
No record of his obit from 1938 to 
1944. Hope you’re luckier next time.” 

IV Checking the Chiropractors 
Bv this time my dander was uo, 
and I took what now seems the ob- 
vious steo of writing to the Palmer 
School of Chiropractic at Davenport, 
Iowa, and asking what its files re- 
vealed about D’Almaine. The renlv I 
received was the most revealing I’d 
had up to that time. On Julv 5, the 
following letter was sent to me: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: We have your 
letter of June 27. requesting what 
information we have concerning; 
Charles D. and C, Helen D'Almaine, 
but we doubt if the information we 
can impart will be of much value to 



This photo of Charles D’Almaine is the 
one usually reproduced in old record cata- 
logs and supplements. It was taken in 
1900 by the Channell Studios of East 
Orange, N. J. 


you for the reason that it consists 
entirely of addresses we had for them 
over the years. 

When these people enrolled here 
at the Palmer School of Chiropractic 
on April (j, lDi-l, they gave as their 
home address 10-1 Webster Avenue, 
Bronxville, Westchester county, New 
York. As of July J, 1915, C. Helen 
D'Almaine gave as her future ad- 
dress 4438 Woodlawn Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. As of October 4, 1916, 
Charles gave as his future address 
Fireman's Building, Broad Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

The last address we had for C. 
Helen D'Almaine was 36 Park Place, 
St. Regis Building Newark. She was 
taken off our mailing list on Janu- 
ary 13, 1925. 

The last address we had for 
Charles D'Almaine, D. C., was 101 
Third Avenue, Newark. Mail sent to 
that address was returned to ua on 
May 22, 1936. We’ve never had an 
address for him since that time. 

In the above paragraph, where the 
initials D. C. follow Charles D’Al- 
maine’s name, those initials stand for 
Doctor of Chiropractic, which Is the 
degree conferred upon graduates when 
they complete their course of study 
at a Chiropractic school or college. 

As stated above, we realize this In- 
formation won’t be of much value to 
you, Mr. Walsh, but it is everything 
our records reveal. Cordially yours, 
The Palmer School of Chiropractic. 

I was given the name of Dr. Jo- 
seph Miller as a veteran Newark 
chiropractor and wrote to him to ask 
if he could tell me anything about 
D’Almaine. On February 5, 1952. Dr. 
Miller replied that he did not know 
D’Alma ; ne personally, but had got in 
touch with Dr. William A. Dittmar 
of Newark, “at one time a member 
of the State Board of Chiropractic 
Examiners, who knew of Mr. D’Al- 
ma ; ne, but could give me no infor- 
mation.” Dr. Miller gave the names 
of three chiropractors who. he 
thought, might have known D’Al- 
maine, and from one — Dr. Ruland W. 
Lee, of 105 Halsey Street, Newark — 
-I received a genial reply: 

Dear Jim: The seeming delay in 
answering your letter of February 19 
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is due to the fact that I have been 
endeavoring to gather some helpful 
data for you, but without much suc- 
cess. I tahced on the telephone with 
Henry Decker of 24 Warren Street. 
Newark — a former Chiropractor and 
a former musician colleague with 
Charlie D'Almaine. He has not prac- 
ticed Chiropractic nor played for sev- 
eral years. No doubt you already have 
such Information as he was able to 
give me. He said that Dr. D'Almaine 
had played for several years at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New 
York City. Also that at the same time 
as he was playing there he used to 
spend some time at the Edison plant 
in Orange, N. J. ( making cylinder 
recordings. 


It would make me much happier 
if I could give you more detailed in- 
formation about D'Almaine & D’AJ- 
maine. They practiced Chiropractic 
m Newark and New York City. Dur- 
ing summer months they had a home 
in Ocean Grove. Charlie did not de- 
^ ote £3 much time to practice as 
.Mrs. DAlmaine. I knew them both 
very well—we were students at the 
I aimer School of Chiropractic at the 
same time in 1914 and 1915. Mrs. 
D A Imam e carried on the practice 
here in Newark for a few years af- 
ter the death of her husband — the 
°XT v , hich I do not recall. When 
Mrs. DAlmaine decided to concen- 
trate m practice in New York City 
it was I to whom she referred her 
patients in this area. Mrs. D'Almaine 
died several years ago. As well as 1 
knew them I do not recall either of 
them ever mentioning that there was 
a son. 


With best wishes to you in your 
Interesting and unusual hobby, sin- 
cerely, Ruland W. Lee, D. C 


V Mr. Mundy of the Metropolitan 
I can't recall now why I didn’t 
immediately follow the lead Dr. Lee 
bad given me about D’Almaine’s hav- 
ing 1 played at the Metropolitan, but 
a few months later I became ac- 
quainted by correspondence with my 
cherished friend, Lester White, of 
West Newton, Massachusetts, and he 
sent m* a copy of a large volume, 
“The Musical Blue Book of Amer- 
ica” for 1921-22. Turning casually 
through an alphabetical list of mu- 
sicians who were active when the 
book was published, I snapped to at- 
tention when I saw this 'brief entry: 

“D'Almaine, Charles, Second Vio- 
lin, Metropolitan Opera Company Or- 
chestra.” 

So D'Almaine had continued to 
play after he practiced Chiropractic! 
This time I sent a letter of inquiry 
to the Metropolitan, and shortly af- 
terward received a reply from John 
Mundy, the veteran Orchestral Per- 
sonnel Manager, who retired not long 
ago to devote himself to composing. 
By a coincidence, my letter to Mr. 
Mundy was written December 7, 1952 
— ten years to the day from the time 
the Rev Damian Smith had written 
to me about D'Almaine, and 11 years 
■after the Pearl Harbor debacle. 

Mr. Mundy wrote: 

"Dear Mr. Walsh: Your letter . . . 
addressed to Mr. Rudolf Bing has 
been handed to me for reply. 

To my own knowledge Mr. Charles 
D'Almaine comes from a well-known 
family in London, England, who were 
dealers in musical instruments. 3 024 - 
25 was bis last season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

Herewith a letter from the Local 
802, American Federation of Music- 
ians, which is sftlf-oxplanatorv. Sorry 
for the delay in answering your in- 
quiry. Yours very truly. John Mundy. 

The letter to which Mr, Mundy re- 
ferred was from Charles R. Iucci, 
secretary of the Musicians' Union. 


It said the Union's records showed 
the date of D'Almaine's birth as June 
13, 1871, and of his death, June 17, 
1943. He lived at Hotel Newarker, 
1074 Broad Street, Newark, and his 
beneficiary was Frank C. Berry of 
4438 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. 

This was the most definite infor- 
mation I had yet received. On Jan- 
uary 4, 1952, I had written to the 
General Register Office at Somerset 
House in London, England, asking 
if its archives contained birth certi- 
ficates for D’Almaine and for Ada 
Jones, who was born at Oldham, near 
Manchester. On February 21st, H. 
W. Taylor of the Register Office re- 
sponded: 

"In reply to your letter . . . re- 
questing a record of the birth of 
Charles D'Almaine, at Hull, search 
has been made in the Indexes of 
Births, registered in England and 
Wales, during the years 1863-1880 in- 
clusive, but no trace of an entry 
agreeing with the particulars fur- 
nished by you has been found. With 
regard to your request for a record 
of the birth of Ada Jones, I have to 
inform you that in view of the fre- 
quent occurrence of that name in the 
Index of Births, the information you 
are able to furnish is too meagre and 
indefinite to permit of a search being 
made,” 

t It must have been because of a de- 
sire to learn if the Metropolitan's 
records indicated D'Almaine's birth- 
place that I wrote again to Mr. Mun- 
dy on Mai’ch 8, 1953. He replied that 
he had previously given all available 
information, but added: 

“Sony, we cannot be more helpful. 
Mr. Peyre, a violist member of our 
orchestra for 52 years, said he re- 
members him (D'Almaine) well. He 
was not second violinist, but a mem- 
ber who sat in the second violin sec- 
tion, and was known as Dr. D'Al- 
maine! ! Only at Met. during two sea- 
sons. Mr. Peyre did not hear from 
him when he gave up the instrument 
playing.” 

Regardless of frequent discourage- 
ments, I began to feel that the pieces 
of the musical jig saw puzzle were 
beginning to fit into place. So I wrote 
to Frank Berry of Chicago, who had 
■been listed as the beneficiary of 
Charles D'Almaine's estate, and' my 
anticipations were rewarded when 
J received a delightfully informative 
letter from Mr. Berry's sister, Miss 
Lillian Berry, Having read it, I rea- 
lized that the information I needed 
to write about Charles D'Almaine 
was now virtually complete. 

VI Miss Berry’s Letters 
I shall quote Miss Berry’s first let- 
ter, dated March 15, 1953, almost in 
its entirety: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Your letter of 
March Sth, asking information re- 
garding Dr. Charles D'Almaine, was 
forwarded to our new home, and my 
brother, Mr. Frank C. Berry, has 
asked me to answer it. 

We are very happv to tell you about 
Brother Charles. Cornelia Helen D’Al- 
maine was our dear sister. She pas- 
sed awav in Newark, N, J., on Sep- 
tember 25th. 1923. 

They were married December 24th, 
1897. There were no children by that 
union, but Charles was previously 
married. T do not h^li^' r e t.P*re were 
anv rhildren or we certainly would 
hfi''» hep^d nf it in over 35 v«c»rs. 

Both Charles and my sister were 
real artists, very talented. Previous 


to their marriage he played first vio- 
lin In. the old Grand Opera House 
here in Chicago. He was born In Lon- 
don, England, and played his "fid- 
dle" on the streets of London as a 
child, an orphan. 

Alter they had been married about 
a year they moved to New York 
City. He played first violin in the 
Metropolitan Opera for over 17 years, 
and during the years that you men- 
tion he went to Philadelphia twice 
a week on the train to make records 
for Victor. I believe he also made 
some for Columbia. 

He also was a concert violinist 
and my sister was his accompanist 
on the piano. He also had a studio 
in old Central Music Hall here in 
Chicago, teaching violin. He did some 
very fine oil paintings, one of which, 
"The Old Salt," I still have. . . I also 
have a fine photograph of him I 
would lend to you, but unless I can 
find another I would certainly want 
it back. . . 

In later years both Cornelia Helen 
and Charles went to the Davenport, 
Iowa, College of Chiropractic, gradu- 
ated and had offices across the street 
from the "tube" station on Broad 
street, Newark. Charles was a Ma- 
son and my sister was Worthy Grand 
Matron of an Eastern Star chapter 
in Newark. . . 

When your article is published I 
would like very much to have a copy. 

. . . Our home address is 10559 South 
Hale Avenue, Chicago 43, Illinois. 

I replied almost immediately, thank- 
ing Miss Berry for her fine, informa- 
tive letter, and asking if she were 
sure D’Almaine was born in London, 
since the Edison catalogs gave his 
birthplace as Hull. On March 24th 
she replied. 

I am sorry to say I have mislaid 
or lost the death certificate which I 
got from Newark after Charles' pas- 
sing. . . and that contained the date 
of birth, I believe the names of his 
parents, and place of birth. He may 
have been born in Hull, but was cer- 
tainly not a French Canadian. He 
was English, "Johnnie Bull" to the 
tips of his finerers and toes. 

I am enclosing a photo of Charles 
which I found in a scrapbook and 
I’ll be happy to give it to you. I 
have only one of the fine photo- 
graphs which I told you of. Would 
lend it so that a copy could be made, 
but I could not give it up. The com- 
panion photo of my sister was made 
at the same time and they have iden- 
tical frames. 

Yes, Charles did make several vio- 
lins and sold them for a very good 
price. The last tour he made was 
with Harry Lauder. 

My next message from Miss Ber- 
ry, on a card mailed September 14, 
1953, brought the sad news of her 
brother's death. She said that because 
of his passing she had no wish to 
proceed further with the D’Almaine 
biography for the time being. Large- 
ly for that reason, I have let sev- 
eral years go by without doing fur- 
ther work on the project. However, 
I now hope to obtain Miss Berry’s 
approval and to publish this long 
planned series. _ • » 

Meanwhile, it must be admitted 
there are a good many discrepancies 
in the record 1 as it stands — some of 
them irreconcilable. For instance, 
Dr. Lee was honestly mistaken in be- 
lieving Mrs. D’Almaine carried on 
the chiropractic business after her 
husband’s death. D'Almaine himself 
was living when Father Smith ‘be- 
lieved him dead. All the evidence 
■points to the couple’s being childless 
despite Ed Forman’s memory of the 
“son” who called on him. It is still 
a matter of speculation whether 
Charles was bom in Hull or London. 
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His status as a member of the Met- 
ropolitan orchestra is open to ques- 
tion. Miss Berry believes he was first 
violinist for 17 years. Mr. Mundy 
says he was a member of the second 
violin section, ’but played with the 
orchestra only two seasons. (Perhaps 
the Metropolitan files are incomplete 
and he had been first violinist a good 
many years before). It is hard to 
understand how an orphan boy who 
layed his fiddle on the streets of 
ondon could also have played for 
royalty, as the Edison booklet says 
he did, at the age of 15. 

However, in the long view, none 
®f these things matter so much. 
What is important is the emerging 
portrait of a singularly gifted man — 
one who was not only a fine violinist 
and violin maker, but also a skilled 
painter; one, moreover, who for al- 
most a decade was the only violinist 
of importance in the phonograph 
world. Somehow, the name, Charles 
D'Almaine, seems 'to "me to suggest 
a great concert virtuoso. It is the 
ideal name for a violinist. In former 
years when I read the advertisements 
of D’Almaine’s, the great English 
music house, in The Gramophone , I 
wondered if Charles D’Almaine were 
a member of that family. Now, 
thanks to John Mundy, we know he 
was. 

Since the preceding* pages were 
written, Miss Berry has graciously 
read them, and made some comments, 
as well as provided some additional 
information which I feel should be 
recorded here. What she says streng- 
thens my belief that there is a mis- 
take in the information that D’Al- 
maine played only two seasons with 
the Metropolitan Orchestra. Under 
date of May 14, she writes: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: I received your 
manuscript yesterday and have read 
it carefully, twice. There are one or 
two corrections, or suggestions. Oth- 
erwise, it think you have done a very 
fine job. 

First off, I would definitely take 
Issue with the question of time that 
Charles was with the Metropolitan 
Orchestra. In those days I spent a 
lot of time with my sister and 
Charles, and very many years at- 
tended the opera with my sister, 
and Charles in the orchestra. X may 
have been wrong as to whether he 
played first violin. It may have been 
the second. 

I also was in their home the day 
Charles came home with the news 
that he had been let out. He bad a 
contract which he thought was a life 
contract, and which he afterwards 
called "a scrap of paper!" 

The management had employed a 
new conductor, an Italian, who said 
he would come on one condition — 
that being that he should bring 23 
of his own men. So the management 
discharged their men and Charles was 
among the number! And that day 
both Charles and my sister said: 

— “What, a a awful Ibl ng. to do after 
17 years of faithful service!” ~Yon see 
r know whereof T sneak. T was there! 

They did spend their summers in 
Ocean Grove. I was with them one 
summer. Thev had rooms in a pri- 
vate home, and Charles played that 
season with Arthur Pryor's Band in 
ArsbTirw^Park. — — — — - _ . 

Charles di^d on June 17. 1043. was 
cremated, and his ashos brought to 
Chicago where they were nlnced in 
the grave with my sister. He had re- 
quested to he wif 1 ' hit! helnv^d. . . , 

T had. hut do not know where they 
are now, large autogranhed portraits 
of famous opera singers. Two that I 


remember are of Caruso and there 
is one of Melba. . . Charles was on 
familiar terms with many and that 
could only happen over a period of 
many years. 

I call special attention to Miss Ber- 
ry’s last statement. Caruso died in Ita- 
ly, August, 1921, after a long illness. It 
is obvious that for him to have known 
and esteemed 'Charles D'Almaine well 
enough to present him with two au- 
tographed portraits, their friendship 
must have begun long before the 
“two -season” period which the Met- 
ropolitan records indicate as the ex- 
tent of the violinist's association with 
the Opera Orchestra. I wish it were 
possible for Miss Berry to find one 
of the Caruso portraits for reproduc- 
tion here. 

Next month, we shall discuss 
Charles D’Almaine’s records. 

(To be continued) 


; HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 32) 

worries especially when one gets contra- 
dictory statements from authorities con- 
cerned with the case. Then one does his 
best and finds that the critics tear him 
apart, because the speed may be a frac- 
tion higher or lower than these critics 
are accustomed to or wish to listen to. 
As if the listeners could not adjust their 
sets most of the time to the speed they 
prefer! And what about the abusive let- 
ters one gets, because Tamagno was 
recorded half a tone lower, though there 
may be a perfectly good reason why it 
was done so! 

I am recording a Plancon and a Calve 
recital next week and I hope I shall not 
be far out on the speeds. Yet again I 
had to use my best knowledge gathered 
after consulting books and magazines. 
And I may still be out on what may be 
the best sound to a critic! 

Please re-read my article and you will 
find that I was speaking generally and 
that what I was preaching is a correct 
apDroach to our peculiar problems. For 
example I found one of the Hempel Ode- 
ons to have different speed on one side 
of the record than on the other. I also 
fmmd a Faust disc by Borgioli on Co- 
lumbia marked speed 80. which should 
really be played with speed 77. that is 
if the artist was singing as the score 
demands. I recorded Tamagno on 78 r.p.m. 
in spite of much contrary advice and 
with the exception of Morte d’Otello 
which I felt should he lowered. I also 
had verv much trouble with determining 
the speed of the Patti discs. I may have 
decided rightly or wrongly, but most of 
the time I had some reason for it and 
as good a reason as anyone else may 
have provided proving the contrary. 

Generally sneaking and within limits of 
gross distortions harmful to the listeners' 
appreciation of the music or the singer. 

J believe that it makes no appreciable 
difference to the pleasure a record can 
give if there is a slight — at times even 
as much as half a tone — disagreement 
as regards to the correct pitch between 
the experts. 

T should he greatlv pleased if T suc- 
ceeded convincimr yon and T should be 
glad if von could publish this letter in 
HOBBTFS at vnur own convenience. In 
anv case T should like to assure vou of 
mv personal interest in your articles and 
opinions even if at times we mav differ. 
— A-fteJF^aJLtliat jnakes_the_recard__CoU_ectJj , lg„ 

SUelva pleasure! 

Trust, that T have now completely re- 
moved anv misunderstanding which may 
have arisen between us, and wishing you 
the best, T remain. 

sincerely yours, 

- — - - — - - ■ — -A G. ‘Ross 

Manv thanks, Mr. Ross, for your 
interest! my letter. I’m hapny to pub- 
lish it. as you request. and under the 
circumstances it seems that a few 
comments of my own are necessary. 


Well now, let’s see: I believe the 
reason for your writing me was my 
opening paragraph to your excellent 
Hempel Rococo LP, in August HOB- 
BIES. In it I said . . as part of 
the Rococo management does not be- 
lieve that correct pitching is possi- 
ble, etc. . . What other interpreta- 
tion, pray, could I give to your sum- 
ming up statement: “One may ask 
then: Does the foregoing mean that 
the original key and pitch of a record- 
ing or re-recording cannot be satis- 
factorily determined? My answer is 
that it cannot. One may see then 
what a responsibility some people 
take upon themselves when they as- 
sert that they are able to determine 
what is right and wrong in this re- 
spect.” 

I’m glad you find my Hempel re- 
view, "honest,” but then so were my 
other reviews. It so happened that 
in this record I found “a very laud- 
able all-around job,” and in some 
of the -others I -didn’t^ Sorry, to . give. _ 
the impression, that I “seemed to 
have been laying down the law as to 
the correctness of (my) conclusions 
rather intolerantly.” It is true that 
I’m extremely uncompromising in my 
statements concerning correct pitch 
(and that for a solid reason), but 
no one who does not so choose is 
obliged to agree with me. In fact, I 
remember stating exactly this in one 
of my earlier reviews, as well as 
explaining thoroughly and repeatedly 
how I draw my conclusions. 

Besides, when in doubt. I always 
say so and give a detailed reason 
why. It is only after weighing the 
matter from all angles, when I feel 
that my deductions cannot possibly 
be wrong, that I am positive in my 
assertions. 

About the standardization of the 
440 vocal modem pitch that has been 
done, with but little variation, long 
before records came into existence, 
so there really isn’t much to worry 
about on this score. And as for frac- 
tions above or below in re-recording, 

I disregard small deviations, but 
when they approach a half-tone the 
voice is definitely distorted — some- 
thing many people cannot correct on 
their machines, either because they 
don’t know how or because their turn- 
tables revolve at a set speed only, or 
both. 

Frankly, Mr. Ross, J don’t know 
whether to continue to emphasize the 
pitch in LPs as much as I have. It 
all started when people began ask- 
ing me about selections on this or 
that Long Play disc. Each time it is 
a long and tedious job, and is it 
worth it? Incidentally, the obser- 
vance "of "correct pitch' on - LP has- - 
been stricter of late, and that is an 
encouraging trend. Perhaps a ref- 
erendum would be in order: if enough 
readers write in asking that this fea- 
ture- be- kept -unchanged, it will stay 

that way, otherwise a more conven- 
tional line of reviewing will be fol- 
lowed. 

In closing, hearty congratulations 
to Rococo for its splendid work. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 


Conducted By JIM WALSH 


Charles D’Almaine 


PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


(This article is dedicated to 
one of my dearest friends, an 
admirer of Charles D’Almaine 
and himself an accomplished vio- 
linist — Albert Ross Via, Jr., of 
South Boston, Virginia), 


I. D’Almaine’s First Edison Records 
It would be interesting to know 
how Charles D’Almaine happened to 
become a recording violinist — ■ just 
as I should like to know why he and 
Mrs. D’Almaine virtually abandoned 
a musical career in favor of being 
chiropractors. I wonder if he ap- 
proached the recording companies 
after his removal to New York from 
Chicago in 1898 or whether somebody 
associated with one of the companies 
heard him play in a recital and sug- 
gested that he make records. What- 
ever the reason, the English-born 
musician soon became the recording 
violinist and remained so for almost 
ten years. He had virtually no op- 
position except from a few “cele- 
brity” performers whose discs sold 
for high prices. In some way not 
easily explained he seemed to have 
a knack, unrivaled by any contem- 
porary player, of impressing his per- 
sonality upon the wax. 

However, D’Almaine was not the 
first violin virtuoso to make records. 
The initial list of “phonograms” is- 
sued by the North American Phono- 
graph Company in 1890 contains sev- 
eral selections by an unidentified 
violinist. I have not found any violin 
numbers in the Columbia catalogs is- 
sued during the 1890’s and none ao- 
pear in the Edison cylinder list for 
1898. However, in the complete 
catalog dated October, 1899, there are 
16 — all played by Frederick W. Ha- 
ger, better known in later years as 
a band and orchestra conductor and 
composer. Mr. Hager is still living, 
in retirement in Florida, at the age 
of 81, but is in poor health. The 
numbers he played are a virtual fore- 
cast of those Charles D’Almaine 
would record a little later. 

I believe that D'Almaine first ap- 
peared as an Edison artist in a sup- 
plement dated November 20, 1899. 
He was represented by three two- 
minute brown wax cylinders: 7324, 
“El Miserere,” from “II Trovatore”; 

7325, “Polish National Dance,” and 

7326, “Ben Bolt— Fantasia.” The 
Edison catalog for the fall of 1902 
contains 18 records by him, done by 
the gpld moulded process, which had 


been introduced only a few months 
before and made it possible for the 
first time to have a permanent cylin- 
der master. Fred Hager’s name had 
disappeared by this time as an Edi- 
son violinist, and several of the 
D’Almaine offerings were remakes 
of numbers previously performed by 
Hager. Both violinists are shown 
in a group photo of 42 Edison ar- 
tists taken in 1900 and reproduced 
in HOBBIES of September, 1944. As 
far as I can find out, Hager is the 
only one of the group alive 57 years 
later. 

For historical interest, here is a 
list of the 1902 D’Almaine records. 
They clearly foreshadowed the type 
of music with which he would long 
be identified, except that none of his 
masterly performances of Irish and 
Scotch jigs, reels and hornpipes had 
yet appeared. Yet before many 
years D’Almaine’s lively fiddling of 
old country dances would type him 
in the average record buyer’s mind 
as specializing in the same sort of 
boisterous music that John Kimmel 
played so well on the accordion. The 
following were all two-minute gold 
moulded Edison cylinders: 

7326, Ben Bolt Fantasia; 7732, Come 
All Ye Faithful; 8070 (old No. 7990), 
Edward German’s Shepherd Dance; 

7324, El Miserere; 7574, Gems from 
Faust; 6702, Gypsy Dance; 7590, Holy 
City; 7377, Imitation Bagpipes and 
Scotch Air; 6703, Intermezzo from 
Cavallerla Rusticana; 7S2-1, Le Car- 
nival de Venise; 8099 (old No. 6705), 
The Mocking Bird, with variations; 

7325, Polish National Dance; 7633, 
Raff's Cavatina; 7455, Scenes That 
Are Brightest; 7192, Schubert's Ser- 
enade; 7195, Mendelssohn's Spring 
Song: 745S, Then You'll Remember 
Me; 7659, Waltz from Faust. 

Several of these selections became 
stock favorites in D’Almaine’s record- 
ing repertoire. Among his standard 
“war horses” were “Ben Bolt,” “Imi- 
tation Bagpipes,” “The Miserere,” 
the “Cavalleria Intermezzo,” “The 
Mocking Bird,” “Polish National 
Dance,” “Raff’s Cavatina,” the 
“Spring Song” and “Waltz from 
Faust.” 

II. D’Almaine Plays for Victor 
I am assuming that Edison was 
the first company for which D’Al- 
maine recorded, but that is by no 
means certain, and almost any state- 
ment about the pioneer recording 
days should be regarded as tentative 
and accepted with caution. It is pos- 
sible that he played for the seven- 
inch Berliner discs concurrently with, 
or even before, making his Edison 
records, but I lack Berliner catalogs 


to check. It is also possible that he 
made Columbia records about the 
same time as his first Edisons were 
issued, but the 1899 Columbia cata- 
log, published late in 1898, lists no 
violin cylinders. 

However, the 1901 Columbia cylin- 
der catalog contained 18 violin re- 
cords which could be obtained in 
either the small brown wax two-min- 
ute size, or the five-inch “concert” 
or “grand” type, also playing only 
two minutes but much louder. No 
artist’s name is given, but I had to 
smile as I read the list of titles. The 
■repertoire makes it appear likely 
most, perhaps all, were by D’Almaine: 

27003, Because; 27002, Ben Bolt 
(special arrangement) ; 31495, Carni- 
val de Venice; 27013, El Miserere; 
31493, Gems from "Faust"; 27012, 
Waltz from "Faust"; 27004, Gypsy 
Dance; 31492, Holy City; 27006, Imi- 
tation of Bagpipes and Scotch Airs 
(special arrangement); 27007, Imita- 
tion of Organ and ‘‘O Come All Ye 
Faithful" (special arrangement); 
27001, Intermezzo from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana"; 27000, Mocking Bird (with 
variations); 27009, Mr. Finniagin’s 
Conversatzione (comic, with vocal 
effect); 27014, Polish National Dance; 
31494, Raff’s Cavatina; 27005, Scenes 
That Are Brightest; 27010, Schubert's 
Serenade; 2700S, Then You'll Remem- 
ber Me. , 

Comparison will show that Edison 
and Columbia were keeping remark- 
ably in step in their choice of violin 
selections. I suspect “Mr. Finnia- 
gin’s Conversatzione” was the same 
comic sketch that became famous on 
Edison as “Down at Finnegan's Jam- 
boree.” 

Charles D’Almaine was an import- 
ant Victor artist from the beginning 
of Eldridge R. Johnson's company in 
1901. I find the following- quotation 
from the February, 1902, Victor ca- 
talog specially interesting: 

“At enormous expense, our entire 
list of ‘Victor’ (seven-inch) Records, 
with very few exceptions, has been 
remade. No greater proof of the 
advance we are making in recording 
sound could be given than the mark- 
ed improvements in our new records 
of the old seven-inch Wictor' lists 
of Sousa's Band and D’Almaine and 
(Samuel) Siegel’s violin and mando- 
lin solos." 

This makes it clear that D’Almaine 
was not only recording for Victor 
in late 1901, when the catalog was 
prepared, but had even earlier played 
other numbers which had been re- 
made. Here is his 1902 Victor re- 
pertoire. Records having numbers 
prefixed with a V were seven-inch 
Victors. Those with an M, were 
Monarchs, as the 10-inch records 
were then called: 
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FIRST VICTOR ORCHESTRA 

These instrumentclisfs constituted the Victor Talking Machine Company’s 
first permanent otchest.a. Charles D’Almaine, second in top row, was the solo 
violinist. 


V405, Ben Bolt; V432, Gems from 
"Faust"; V431, Hungarian Gypsy 
Dances; V248, Intermezzo from "Ca- 
valleria Rusticana”; M3336, Medley 
of Irish Airs; V430, Mendelssohn's 
Spring Song; V245, Miserere; V404, 
Polish National Dance; M3334, Raff’s 
Cavatina; M3337, Shepherd's Dance 
from "Henry VIII”; V247, Scotch 
Medley; V249, The Mocking Bird; 
M333, The Holy City; M3335, Then 
You’ll Remember Me; V246, Trau- 
merei. 

Where have we seen most of these 
names before. Why, in the Edison 
and Columbia lists. It really seems 
as if when D’Almaine decided upon 
a suitable recording title, he made 
the rounds of the companies, playing 
it for all impartially. Of course the 
amount of violin music of even 
pseudo-classic status that would fit 
onto two-minute cylinders and seven- 
inch discs was severely limited. 

Until some time in 1905, D’Almaine 
was the only violinist playing for 
Victor. Then a few Red Seal records 
were made by Maud Powell, and one 
of Kubelik’s solos was imported. In 
the complete Victor catalog dated 
August 31, 1904, the following D’ 
Almaine titles had been added: 

M2802, Gavoite from "Mignon" ; 
1209, Hearts and Flowers (both seven 
and lo-inch); 2424, Polish National 
Dance (probably a remake of V404); 
2738, Pop Goes the Weasel Medley; 
M2871, Raff's Cavatina; 2921, Scotch 
Medley; M2872, Shepherd’s Dance; 
MI210, Sixth Air and variations (De 
Beriot); 2923, Spring Song; 1985, Then 
You’ll Remember Me; 1208, Waltz 
from "Faust." 

Observe the large number of ap- 
parent remakes of earlier numbers. 
Old-timers at Victor used to tell a 
story about the “Pop Goes the Wea- 
sel Medley,” which may have been 
D’Alrnaine’s first jigs and reels re- 
cording. It contained besides the title 
number, “Irish Washerwoman,” “Mrs. 
McCloud’s Reel,” “Speed the Plow” 
and “Prince’s Reel.” The story was 
that many years after the record 
was cut from the catalog, a small 
boy became desperately ill and con- 
stantly demanded to hear the fami- 
ly’s copy of “Pop Goes the Weasel,” 
which had been broken. His physi- 
cian said he would die if the record 
couldn’t be played. The Victor com- 
pany was informed of this and the 
master was brought out of the vault 
and a special pressing made, which, 
by its soothing influence saved the 
child's life. There may have been 
no truth to the story ... a similar 
one was told about Billy Murray’s 
record of “The Story Book Ball” but 
it is at least interesting. 

During this period D’Almaine’s 
records were also appearing on Co- 
lumbia discs, and the Talking Machine 
News for May, 1905, praised his Co- 
lumbia record of “Ben Bolt,” issued 
the preceding year, as being wonder- 
fully fine. The T. M. N. referred to 
its “weird, wailing* strains” and 
added: “The almost human tone of 
the violin interprets marvelously that 
fine old English ballad, 'Ben Bolt’ ” — 
which was an American, rather than 
an English, song. 1905 was the year 
that saw two other violinists added 
to the Columbia list — Arthur Bergh 
and Miss Jessie Strauss. Walter 
Biedermann, George Stehl (or Shell ) 
and Jan Kocian came along shortly 
afterward. 


The 1904 Victor catalog contained 
three records by D'Almaine described 
as being played on the “viol-horn.” 
This was the Stroh violin, designed 
by an English inventor, Charles 
Stroh, to give the violin a stronger 
tone for recording. A small bell was 
fitted to the violin and served as an 
amplifier. It gave a coarse tone but 
the Stroh violin was extensively used 
in recording studios until electrical 
processes took over in 1925. The 


viol-horn records were 2770, “Donkey 
and Driver”; M2804, “Favorite 
Hymns” (with an organ imitation), 
and 2828, “Militarv Serenade.” 

“Donkey and Driver” shows D’ - 
Almaine essaying a comedy num- 
ber. As described in the catalog: 
“The peasant starts for market with 
his faithful donkey — jogging along 
the road — the donkey becomes nlav- 
ful and is whipped — song of the 
driver — Mr. Donkey is obitreperous 
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and lifts his voice in protest as he 
is again chastised.” 

This record sounds intriguing and 
I regret that I haven't found a copy. 
In a year or so Victor dropped the 
“viol-horn description” and these 
numbers were listed, like D'Almaine's 
others, under the heading of violin 
solos. 


III. D’Almaine Joins the 
Victor Orchestra 

In its monthly supplement for 
February, 1906, Victor announced 
that the company had set up its own 
permanent recording orchestra. The 
announcement, no doubt written by 
Sam Rous, did not err on the side 
of modesty: 


The Victor Company, In 1903, began 
to make its vocal and instrumental 
solos and duets with orchestra ac- 
companiment. It soon became dis- 
satistied, however, with the plan 
usually followed by record-making 
aboratories of engaging musicians as 
Individuals whenever they were need- 
ed. Even though the best available 
players were used, it was found that 
really artistic work could not be 
done in this way. In 1904, therefore, 
th ® l 5r, 01 ,‘ n I pany conceived the idea of 
establishing a permanent orchestra 
which should give its exclusive time 
to the making of Victor records. 

From a list of the very best in- 
strumen talists of America were 
chosen the players comprising the 

nn^M.°r rCh * eS l ra i a " d lt is an dis- 
putable fact that this is one of the 

in^he^vorfd 3 ^ 1316 bodies of musi cians 

the ? ost of this exclusive 
Victor feature has been very great, 
the expenditure has been fully justi- 
Viotor records soon became 
fo i their artistic accompani- 
ments and are now in a class by 
Ves i, no other records even ap- 
proaching them in general excellence. 


Walter B. Rogers was 
of the Victor orchestra, 
maine was solo violinist, 
what the supplement said 
the English-born virtuoso: 


conductor 
and D'Al- 
Here is 
concerning 


V c or Company has much rea- 
feel p , roud the engagement 
of this noted violinist to head the 
string sec Lion of its orchestra. Mr. 
D Almaine is an artist of international 
reputation, well known in England 
and America. His playing is marked 
by superb execution, delicacy of 
touch and great purity of tone — 
these qualities being especially no- 
ticeable in the fine solos and obbliga- 
tos he has played for the Victor 
catalog, although his work with the 
value 1 * ^ rc * ies *' ra * s 01 the greatest 


During this period of his associa- 
tion with Victor, D'A] maine proved 
• S ( y^ safcilifc y by Playing the fiddle 
1T }_ Th e Arkansaw Traveler” and 
other comic sketches bv Len Spencer, 
and by providing obbligatos for a 
long series of contralto solos by 
Cprinne Morgan. He also played 
obbligatos for Harry Macdonough 
and other singers. 

The supplement from which I have 
quoted gives brief biographical sket- 
ches of other members of the Victor 
Orchestra, Since I frequently receive 
inquiries concerning the personnel of 
this ensemble and it is unlikely I 
shall ever write biographical sketch- 
es of most of the members, I believe 
it will be worth while to interrupt 
the continuity of the D'Almaine bio- 


graphy long enough to copy the high- 
lights of these thumbnail sketches. 
This information may be of special 
interest to collectors, such as Steve 
Gilman, A1 Bridges and Charlie Hod- 
gdon, who specialize in instrumental 
records: 

WALTER B. ROGERS, Conductor 
and Cornet Soloist. The career of 
this brilliant young conductor has 
been one of uninterrupted success. 
After some years of study in the 
Cincinnati College of Music he joined 
Cappa’s Seventh Regiment Band of 
New York as cornet soloist, and dur- 
ing the years that followed he was 
one of the gTeat features of that 
famous band. On the death of Band- 
master Cappa, Mr. Rogers became 
the leader of the band and served 
four years in that capacity. In 1899 
John Philip Sousa made him a flat- 
tering offer and he became the cor- 
net soloist of Sousa’s Band. After 
five successful years with Sousa, 
the Victor Company Induced Mr. Ro- 
gers to leave the band and become 
its general Director of Music. His 
work with the Company speaks for 
itself in the Victor Orchestra records 
and the artistic accompaniments 
which are provided for Victor sing- 
ers, 

LOUIS CHRISTIE, Solo Clarinet. 
Few musicians have had such a. wide 
experience as this young New York- 
er. He has filled the position of 
solo clarinet with seven great bands, 
having served with Brooke's Marine 
Band, Reeves' American Band, Gil- 
more's Band, and under Llberatl, In- 
nes, Sousa and Pryor. Mr. Christie’s 
work in the Victor Orchestra and 
Pryor’s Band records shows what a 
valuable addition he is to the mu- 
sical staff. He Is one of the most 
accurate of players and his execution 
Is fluent and graceful, the most diffi- 
cult of clarinet passages being easily 
mastered. 

DARIUS LYONS, Solo Flute. Mr. 
Lyons is a native of St, Paul, Minn., 
where he began his study of the 
flute, and made such rapid progress 
that he soon became the leading play- 
er of that city. Being ambitious for 
a wider field, however, he went to 
Chicago for further study, and fi- 
nally to New York, where his talent 
soon made him widely known. He 
has filled the position of soloist with 
Victor Herbert’s Orchestra, the Sav- 
age Grand Opera Company, and Sou- 
sa's Band, with which organization 
he remained six years. The artistic 
obbligatos played for the soprano 
soloists were a feature of the band 
during its transcontinental and Eu- 
ropean tours. An engagement with 
Pryor's Band followed, and the Vic- 
tor Company has now persuaded Mr. 
Lyons to become a member of Its 
permanent orchestra. 

EMTL ICENETCE, Solo Cornet. Emil 
Keneke is a native of Germanv, hav- 
ing been born In 1866, in Magdeburg. 
His military band experience Is a wide 
one. comprising four years as solo 
cornetfst in the Garde Hussars, Pots- 
dam. two years in the Sth Field 
Artillery, Coblenz, one year in 7th 
Pioneer Battalion, and two years as 
fi>st trumnet and solo cornet with the 
Warsaw (Russia) Symphony Orches- 
tra. He came to America in 1892, 
and was solo cometist five years with 
7th Regiment Band of New York, 
three seasons with Innes and five 
years with Sousa. In 1903 Mr. Sav- 
age secured him for first trumpet In 
his Parsifal Company, a most Import- 
ant position, which he filled with 
distinction. The Victor Company con- 
gratulates Itself on being able to 
secure such a player. 

HERMAN CONRAD. First Bass. Her- 
man Conrad is undoubtedly one of 
the best bass players In the world. 
His work with Gilmore’s Band first 
made him famous, and during the six 
years from 188S to 1892 he was one 
of the features of that great band. 
On the death of Mr. Gilmore there 


was great competition among the 
leading conductors for Mr. Conrad's 
services, but he was finally secured 
by John Philip Sousa, who succeeded 
in keeping him for eleven years, until 
the Victor Company in turn persuaded 
him to abandon the road and enlist 
in their service. Mr. Conrad is a 
man of magnificent physique and is 
known as the tallest tuba player in 
the United Stataes. 

O. EDWARD WARDWELL, First 
Trombone. From the frozen North 
came in 1893 this young Maine giant, 
whose splendid physique and broad 
chest account in some degree for the 
wonderful tone he produces. Ward- 
well’s experience is a broad one and 
the organizations he has played with 
comprise the foremost in the coun- 
try. He was three years with Innes, 
and five years with Mr. Sousa, par- 
ticipating in the famous European 
tours. In 1904 he joined Arthur Pry- 
or’s Band as first trombone, and his 
solos and his masterly playing with 
the band have been a feature of the 
Asbury Park engagements. 

FRANK E. RESCHKE, First Viola 
and Saxophone. . . was born in De- 
troit and pursued his first studies 
there. After a season with Biberati’s 
band, he settled in Chicago, playing 
first violin with Thieles' Symphony 
Orchestra and saxophone with 
Brooke's Chicago Marine Band and 
Innes Band. A flattering offer from 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra in- 
duced him to return there, and after 
four years with that orchestra and 
the Detroit Philharmonic Club, he 
returned to the saxophone and went 
abroad with Sousa. As Mr. Reschke 
is one of the finest viola players in 
America, the Victor Company has 
persuaded him to resume that in- 
strument, and become a member of 
its permanent orchestra. 

WALTER PRYOR, 1st Cornet. „ . 
is a native of Missouri and has taken 
a large part in the musical affairs of 
that state. As director and soloist 
of Pryor’s Military Band of Missouri 
he gained much distinction. The 
Victor Company has induced him to 
abandon his work in the West and 
accept the important position of first 
cornet in the orchestra, where his 
accurate playing and fine tone have 
been quite noticeable. 

A. LEVY, 1st Clarinet. A native of 
Sioux City, Iowa, Mr, Levy came to 
Chicago in 1S94 and joined Brooke’s 
Chicago Marine Band, the organiza- 
tion that has produced so many fine 
players. After three years with 
Brooke, he came East and played 
with Innes’ and the United States 
Band, Victor Herbert's Orchestra and 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Levy was then engaged by Sousa, 
and, after several seasons, joined 
Pryor's Band. This is his second sea- 
son. with the Victor Orchestra, and he 
has proved a decided acquisition to 
the Victor forces. 

ARTHUR TREPTE, 1st Oboe. The 
Victor Orchestra is to be congratu- 
lated that it has been able to com- 
mand the services of this noted oboe 
soloist. His beautiful tone and fine 
execution are especially noticeable 
in the higher class orchestra records, 
where the oboe is Indispensable. The 
Victor Company was the first to use 
this instrument In its records, and 
the beautiful effects produced have 
been highly commended by music 
lovers. 

THEODORE LEVY, 1st Violin. This 
talented young musician, who Is not 
only a fine violinist but an expert 
cornetist, in 1896 found his native 
town, Salt Lake City, too small for 
him and came East, where his ar- 
tistic playing soon secured him an 
engagement in Sousa’s Band, with 
which organization he remained for 
many years. In 1903 he joined Arthur 
Pryor's Band and Is now a valued 
member of the Victor Orchestra. 

S. O. PRYOR, Tympani and Drums. 
This young Westerner is one of the 

(Continued on page 67) 
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cleverest drummers in the country. 

He has been for two seasons a mem- 
ber of Arthur Pryor’s Band and his 
work has attracted much attention. 
Mr. Pryor handles the difficult work 
required of him in the Victor Orches- 
tra extremely well. 

C. H. H. BOOTH, Organist and 
Accompanist. This distinguished 
young pianist, organist and com- 
poser has been on the Victor staff 
for several years, and the artistic ac- 
companiments which he has played 
for the Caruso, Sembrich, Homer 
and other Red Seal records have 
been greatly admired. Many of the 
arrangements for the oratorio se- 
lections, grand opera numbers and 
other high-class records were made 
by Mr. Booth, and they are written 
in a masterly style. 

As far as I know, none of these 
artists are still living, but it may 
be that some are, and have merely 
faded into obscurity with the years. 
I wonder if the two Pryors were 
brothers or other near relatives of 
the famous bandmaster, Arthur 
Pryor, who was intimately associated 
with Victor for a generation. Since 
they both came from the West and 
Arthur Pryor was a native of Mis- 
souri, it is likely that they were. 

(To be continued) 


A. B. G. 
(ANTIQUES 
BOOK CLUB) 

A. On page 80 of the September HOB- 
BIES our revitalized ANTIQUES BOOK 
CLUB offered a half-price packet with 
no strings attached and promised a bonus 
for such takers when announced the De- 
cember quarterly selection. Their free 
bonus booklet now ready for mailing, 
and any latecomers who take September 
offer A (3 Furniture Books for $6.50) 
along with December offer B below get 
the extra bonus, too. Whatever you 
do, may we urge immediate action, es- 
pecially on B . . it’s another steal in 
very limited supply. 

B. AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHS, hard- 
bound basic text and identifying pictures 
by the great authority (Comstock) with 
rarity indicated. Covers not only Cur- 
rie-' & Ives, but their sometimes more 
valuable contemporaries ($2.50); also in 
packet is related book, over 100 histori- 
cal cities prints pictured with pricing 
($6.00), plus old packet of Hornung’s 
4x8 colored lithographs showing bygone 
vehicles and suitable for framing ($1.00). 
Unbelievably while they last, an $8.00 list 
for only $4.00 postpaid. Learn the value 
of prints and collect them, or use with 
the print packet for Xmas gifts. Send 
to Antiques Book Club, Watkins Glen, 
N. Y. Reminder: Check for both A 
($6.50) and B ($4.00) gets you an extra 
bonus. 

CENTURY HOUSE 
Publishers, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
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MRS. ISABELLE A. GROOT 
34 Glen Terrace 


Scotia 2, New York 

ROSE SPRIG Cakestand 6.00 

FEATHER Water Pitcher 4.50 

TIFFANY Cordial - signed 7.50 


4 THUMBPRINT Honeys - Flint, ea. 2.60 
ONE-O-ONE Compote Base - only 6.00 
Transportation Extra 

dp 


UNUSUAL ITEMS 


Old Documents, Old Paper 

1. "Panorama of San Francisco. " Old 

Magnus Print (of 1850’s). 6^x10" 1.50 

2. 1880. U. S. Silver Dollar. Uncirculated 1.95 

3. Old Stock Certificate of tho North Am- 
erican Land Company, Philadelphia, 1795, 
signed by Robert Morris, a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

Engraved. Excellent for display, etc. 

4. Lot of 5 different Old Canadian Tokens, 

. used before 1860. Large bronze pieces. 

Interesting 

5. $ L . 00, $2.00 & $3.00 Vermont Glass Fac- 
tory, Salisbury, Vermont, 1814. Set of 

threo Notes 

6. Abraham Lincoln Centennial Medal, 1909. 

Portrait. 1* 

7. Old Dally Newspaper. "Poulaon’s Ameri- 

can Advertiser". Philadelphia, 1806. Very 
interesting news, ads, etc. 

8. 1878. U. S. Silver Dollar. Carson City 

Mint. Uncirculated. 

9. $3.00 Citizens Bank, Gosport, Ind., 1857. 

Plowman, etc. Blue back, 

10. U. S. Presidential Campaign Pin of Wm. 

McKinley, 1900, by The Star Ball Re- 
tainer Co. Ball-bearings around por- 
trait. Very unusual 

11. Old State of Georgia Land Grant, 1793. 
Signed by Gov'r. Edward Telfair. Bears 
large 3Vn" wax Seal and plat of land 

12. $10.00 Confederate, 1864. Artillery. Blue 

back 

13. Completo Set of 32 U. S. Presidential 

Stamps I 2 C thru $5.00. Used. 

14. S..uth Africa. 1956 PROOF Set of 9 

Coins, l Ad thru Crown. In Official 
Gift Case 

15. 1883. U. S. Silver Dollar. New Or- 
leans Mint. Uncirculated 

16. Old Way-Bill Of Middlesex Canal Boat. 

Massachusetts, 1805 

17. 5c State of North Carolina Confederate 

Note, 1863. State Arms 

18. Columbian Exposition Medal, 1893. U.S. 

Government Bldg. IV 2 " brass. Struck 
by U. S. Treasury Dept. 

19. Abraham Lincoln Mourning Letter Sheet, 
by Magnus (1865). Portrait, etc. 
verse 


Money, Coins, Medals, Etc. 

20. China. Honan Province. 10, 20, 50, 100 

& 200 Cash. 1912. Set of five coins, 
picturing flags, (some very large) 1.85 

21. Old Newspaper, “The Independent Chron- 
icle”. Boston, 1804. Interesting nows, 

ads, etc. 2.50 

22. U. S. Army General Orders, 1866 1.00 

23. 2c black U. S. Stamp, 1862, on original 
envelope. Bears large head of Andrew 
Jackson (the famous *'2c Black-Jack”) 2.60 

24. Elizabeth II Coronation Medal, 1953. Ca- 
nada. 1 5/16" bronze — 1.00 

25. $500.00 Canal Bank, New Orleans, La. 

Ships. Red back. Unsigned 3.95 

26. Old Newspaper, "The National Gazette”, 

Philadelphia. 1622. Interesting ads. arti- 
cles, etc. 1.25 

27. 1956 PROOF Set of 6 U. S. Coins. In 

Plastic Holder 4.50 

28. $1.00 Augusta Insurance <fc Banking Co., 

i860. Rural scene. Red is black .75 

29. U. S. Presidential Campaign Silk Rib- 
bon of Millard Fillmore, 1852 3.60 

30. Old Document, 1800, bearing 4c Massa- 
chusetts U. S. Embossed Revenue Stamp 2.00 

31. 75c State of North Carolina Confederate 

Note, 1863. State Arms 1.25 

32. U. S. Post Office Department Draft, 

1855. Portrait of George Washington. En- 
graved. Signed by Postmaster General 4.85 

33. lc blue U. S. Stamp of 1861, on orig- 
inal envelope. Bust of Franklin 3.00 

34. $100.00 Confederate. 1862 Negroes hoe- 
ing cotton. Uncirculated . 3.85 

35. Old Delaware State Lottery Ticket, 

1823. State Arms 2.00 

36. Negro Slave Bill of Sale, dated before 

1860. States amount paid for Slave, 
guarantee of title, etc., and signed by 
seller 7.50 

37. ”Birds-eye View of Cincinnati”. Old 

Magnus Print (of I850’s). 6^x10" 1.50 

38. 1889. U. S. Silver Dollar. Uncirculated 2.45 

39. Broadside. Instructions to the People 

of Poland from the German Military 
Commander, 1915. Printed 1.00 

Three day return privilege. 


7.50 

1.00 

3.35 
1.26 

2.50 
2.T6 
2.00 

4.50 

7.50 
1.00 
1.85 

6.95 

2.95 

2.50 
.65 

1.95 

and 

7.50 

TERMS: Cash with order. 


BENJAMIN B. Du BOSE 


P. O. Box 993, 


Atlanta 1, Ga. 
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MARY F. ST. JOHN 

94 Elm St., Quincy 69, Moss. 

Pair of fiery white Bristol vases, 6" h., fluted 
tops, with applied deep blue spray, $10. 

Darling ormolu thermometer, held by cupid. very 
lacy $8.50. 

Amber pickle castor, beaded diamond, resllvered 
frame. $15. 

Amber daisy and button & cross bar sugar and 
creamer. $15. 

Rldgway, miniature handleless cup and saucer, 
marked Nov. 19. 1839, tiny brown flowers $5. 
Small square tea-pot. marked the same and 
matching $9. 

Beautiful cobalt 10" vase, ruffled top. lovely 
panel enameled with apple blossoms In white 
and gold border $9. 

dp 


FARMSIDE ANTIQUES 
Jane & Al Kramer 

Rt. 3, Pataskala, Ohio. 

on U.S. Rt. 40, 19 miles east of Columbus, Ohio. 
Postage extra. 

Loop Buttermilk glass $ 4.50 

Brass school bell, finial gone 4.00 

Child’s tea set, dec. with St. Nick, 
snow man, children; tea pot, bowl, 
creamer, sugar, 6 cups, saucers . . 25.00 
Iron 5-candle candleabra, Germany 12.50 

Fish platter, 12 plates 45.00 

Royal Copenhagen plates, $8 and 12.00 
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BIRCHLAND’S 

12 North Main Street Essex, Connecticut 

ETHEL HALL BJERKOE 

“CABINETMAKERS OF AMERICA” 

By ETHEL HALL BJERKOE 

Published by Doubleday & Company 


New Bedford, Mass. "For the first time, lovers of antiques will be able to lay 
their hands on one complete, definitive and well-illustrated volume telling 
them virtually all they need to know about the myriad cabinetmakers of 
pre-machine-age America.” 

Chattanooga, Tenn. "Ethel Hall Bjerkoe Is a name well known and widely 
respected by lovers of antique furniture. . . This book will appeal to the 
beginning “antique hunter’’ as well as to the “advanced collector.” 

Ayer, Mass. “A book which is sure to interest a large number of people. . 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. "This should guarantee “The Cabinetmakers of Ameri- 
ca” a permanent space in the libraries of those who favor early Americana.” 

Toronto, Canada. "Lovers of antique furniture are going to be delighted with 
this story of the lives and works of the cabinetmakers of America.” 


IF YOU WISH AN AUTOGRAPHED, POSTPAID COPY SENT TO A FRIEND FOR 
CHRISTMAS OR FOR YOURSELF, SEND CHECK FOR $10 TO BIRCHLANDS. 

dx 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 

Charles D’Almaine 


(This article is dedicated to 
one of my dearest friends, an 
admirer of Charles D’ALmaine 
and himself an accomplished vio- 
linist — Aibert Ross Via, Jr., of 
South Boston, Virginia). 


III. D’Almaine’s Varied 
Recordings 

I do not know how long Charles 
D’Almaine remained solo violinist of 
the Victor Orchestra, but there is 
some reason to believe he gave up 
this position within a year or so 
after the announcement I quoted last 
month appeared. 

Meanwhile, his was a prominent 
name in the Victor lists for 1906, 
and he was becoming acclaimed, not 
as the accomplished concert violinist 
he primarily was, but as a purveyor 
of country dance tunes. A Victor 
dealers' order blank for February, 
1906, lists a 12-inch, single-faced re- 
cord 31480, “Mediey of Old Time 
Reels.” It included "De’il Among 
the Tailors,” “Flow'r of Edinburg,” 
"Speed the Plow,” “Tom and Jerry,” 
"Roger’s Reel” (which I’d like to be- 
lieve was named by D’Almaine’s 
looking 50 years into the future and 
foreseeing the advent of my beloved 
black cat, Roger!) “Miss McCloud's 
Reel” and "Auld Lang Syne.” The 
annotation said: "Everybody knows 
how popular D’Almaine’s former re- 
cords of reels, jigs and hornpipes are. 
This is the best of the series.” 

In March, D’Almaine was paired 
with the flute player, Lyons, in two 
12-inch records of standard numbers 
in his repertoire: 31493, “Call Me 
Thine Own” (the Romance from "L’ 
Eclair”) and 31493, Schubert’s Sere- 
nade. A month later he played, on 
No. 4617, a 10-inch version of the 
"Medley of Old Time Reels.” There 
was this comment: “D’Almaine’s 
rollicking medley reel listed in Feb- 
ruary has proved one of the big- 
successes of the season. While we 
have issued thousands of these 12- 
inch records, which are especially 
suitable for dancing, thez'e has been 
a large demand for a ten-inch size.” 

The July, 1906, contained D’Al- 
maine’s last single-faced, 10-inch re- 
cord, No. 4723, Mazkowski's “Sere- 
nade.” 

In March, 1907, D’Almaine and 
Lyons were back with No. 5007, 
"Sing On, Sweet Bird,” and a little 
later the violinist made his final ap- 
pearance as a Victor soloist with an 
eight-inch record, 5054, "Medley of 


CONCLUDED 
By JIM WALSH 

Favorite Reels.” When Victor issued 
double-faced records in the autumn 
of 1908, most of D’Almaine’s popu- 
lar titles were taken into the two- 
sided classification, but a number 
remained in single-faced form. 

There is an oddity concerning Co- 
lumbia’s first catalog of double-faced 
records which appeared a few months 
before Victor’s. D’Almaine had not 
layed for Columbia in several years, 
ut several of his records were taken 
into the double-faced catalog, with- 
out his name being used. All were 
listed merely as "violin solos.” These 
records were of the old announced 
type, with the artist’s name given 
in a spoken introduction but omitted 
on the label. In later catalogs they 
were identified as being by D’Al- 
maine. They were: A202, “Ben Bolt 
Fantasia,” coupled with “Suwanee Ri- 
ver Medley,” a xylophone solo by 
Charles P, Lowe; A229, “Faust 
Gems,” in appropriately doubled with 
a banjo solo, “Whistling Rufus,” by 
Vess L. Ossman; A214, “Imitation of 
Bagpipes and Scotch Airs,” with 
"Nigger Fever,” a piccolo solo by 
George Schweinfest; and A234, "Jigs 
and Reels Medley — The White Cock- 
ade,” combined with “Two Little 
Tots,” by Prince’s Military Band. In 
May, 1915, after D’Almaine had gi- 
ven up recording work to become 
a chiropractor, Columbia reissued 
"The White Cockade” as No. A1712, 
combined with "Harrigan’s Reel,” by 
Prince’s Orchestra. 

I suspect, but am not certain, that 
D’Almaine left the Victor Orchestra 
(Howard Rattay took his place as 
violin soloist) in order to assume a 
similar position with Edison. Cer- 
tainly, for the remainder of his re- 
cording career, his name appeared 
more frequently in Edison catalogs 
than in any others. A list of his 
earlier Edison records has already 
been given, but it is interesting to 
note that his "Pop Goes the Weasel 
Medley,” issued in May, 1904, con- 
tained a tune identified as “D’Al- 
maine’s Favorite Reel” and presum- 
ably composed by the performer him- 
self. Another oddity, issued years 
later as a four-minute Blue Amberol 
cylinder, is "Jim Lawson's Medley of 
Reels.” I wonder if the "Jim Law- 
son” referred to was the famous 
Punkin Center character whom Cal 
Stewart introduced into his "Uncle 
Josh” records and if so whether 
Stewart selected the numbers D’Al- 
maine played. Still another D’Al- 
maine dance number, "Fisher’s Horn- 
pipe” is named for Kitty Fisher, 
notorious English courtesan of more 


than 200 years ago. He also played 
a hornpipe named for Jenny Lind. 

In May, 1905, Edison issued No. 
8993, "Garry Owen Medley,” and 
there was then a long interval before 
the next D’Almaine cylinder, pre- 
sumably because of his having en- 
tered into an exclusive Victor con- 
tract. D’Almaine didn’t reappear, in 
fact, until April, 1908, when he was 
represented with 9797, "Hornpipe 
Medley.” In May he had 9833, a 
Jigs and Reels Medley. 

With the introduction of the four- 
minute Amberol record late in 1908, 
D’Almaine had a better opportunity 
to show Edison audiences what he 
could do. The December, 1908, New 
Phonogram contained an inquiry 
from “A. L.” of Binghampton, New 
York: "What kind of a violin does 
Mr. D’Almaine use in making re- 
cords?” He received the rather flip- 
pant answer: "We do not know. It 
is not one made by the old masters.” 
And, two months later, "C. A. T.” in 
far away Invez'cargill, New Zealand, 
asked: "Where is Charles D’Al- 
maine, the violinist?” He was told: 
"Charles D’Almaine is still making 
recoi'ds for us. Violin records are 
not largely sold and we make no ef- 
fort to add many of them to our 
catalogs.” This statement was in con- 
trast to an earlier one which said 
all D’Almaine’s records were so po- 
pular they were considered permanent 
catalog additions with no chance of 
being cut out. 

IV. Final Records 
It also conti'asted with the com- 
ment made in June, 1911, when 
"Shepherd’s Dance” was issued as 
four-minute Amberol 711: "As Stan- 
dard 8070, by Mr. D’Almaine, this 
has been for several years the most 
popular instrumental number on the 
Standard list, and there is little 
doubt that with the artistic interpre- 
tation he has here given its bright 
happy strains it will be a formidable 
competitor for the popular suprema- 
cy of the Amberol instrumental cata- 
log.” 

The following month, there was an- 
other intriguing description in the 
New Phonogram as "Down at Finne- 
gan’s Jamboree” was resurrected in 
four-minute form: 

Cast of Characters in the Order of 
Their Appearance. . . Mrs. O'Brien - 
Steve Porter; Mrs. McCarthy -Ada 
Jones; Finnegan, Host and Master 
of Ceremonies - Steve Porter; O’- 
Grady, Fiddler and Leader of Or- 
chestra - Charles D'Almaine; O’Brien 
- Edward Meeker; McCarthy, winner 
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of the Dancing Contest - George 
Werner. 

A bright, breezy sketch ot wit, 
mirth and music. Standard Record 
No. 8146 - the popularity of which 
has kept it in the catalog over ten 
years - made into an Amberol. New 
"business" - new situations - new 
characters - more music -> more danc- 
ing - more laughs - in the added 
two and one-half minutes of playing 
Lime. This is a "corking 1 ' record, and 
one that convincingly demonstrates 
the entertaining superiority of the 
Amberol over the Standard record. 

The two-minute catalogs listed 
D’Almaine as the “composer” of this 
genuinely funny sketch. He appar- 
ently does not speak in it, however, 
but contents himself with playing the 
dance music. George Werner, who 
took an incidental part, was an Edi- 
son studio employee. This sketch 
was so popular that it was made 
again in 1921 as an Edison Diamond 
Disc with Eugene Jaudas as the fid- 
dler. The disc is one of the most 
realistic group productions ever 
made by the acoustic method. It is 
almost impossible to believe that you 
aren’t present at a genuine Irish 
shillelagh-swinging brawl instead of 
hearing the efforts of a few men and 
women crowded around a horn. 

During the last five years of his 
recording career, D’Almaine may 
have performed only for cylinders. 
Besides working for Edison, he was 
also employed by the U. S. Ever- 
lasting company, whose recording 
chief was his old friend, Albert 
Benzler, and by the Indestructible 
Record Company. For U. S. Ever- 
lasting he played some of his favor- 
ites — “Chanticleer Medley,” “Pop 
Goes the Weasel,” “Jigs and Reels 
Medley” and “Shepherd’s Dance” — 
and assisted Len Spencer on 1399 in 
a four-minute version of the ever- 
green “Arkansaw Traveler.” 

The old "Arkansaw Traveler" with 
Its Quaint music and philosophy has 
been a classic of its kind for many 
generations. This arrangement by 
Mr. Len Spencer is especially unique 
and pleasing, and when the "trav- 
eler" — the eminent violinist. D'Al- 
maine — finishes the tune on the fiddle 
that the native contended "couldn’t 
be did," it permits a most happy 
conclusion. 

Indestructible issued a number of 
novelties, with D’Almaine playing 
one half of a four-minute record and 
somebody else concluding it by play- 
ing another instrument. Thus, on 
one, the violinist played a medley of 
jigs and reels, and Vess L. Ossman 
gave a rousing banjo finale. On No. 
3067, the procedure was reversed. 
John J. Kimmel, the accordionist, be- 
gan with “A Medley of National 
Airs,” and D’Almaine concluded with 
jigs and reels. 

When Edison brought out the first 
list of unbreakable Blue Amberol 
cylinders in November, 1912, D’Al- 
maine was represented with No. 
1519, “Kitty O’Neil Medley of Reels.” 
The description said: 

A spirited medley of reels including 
"Charlie's Reel," "Ball and Pin," 
"Dick Sands," "Douglas Favorite," 
"Old Ironsides,” “Kitty O’Neil,” 
"Juniata” and "Quindaro.” Charles 
D'Almaine, well-known in Edison cir- 
cles, performs the selection as only 
a talented violinist can. If you doubt 


that it takes unusual energy to make 
a record of this kind, try playing a 
medley of lively reels continuously 
for over four minutes, and bear in 
mind that there mustn’t be even a 
single mistake! 

D’Almaine was now nearing the 
time when he would give up his re- 
cording career for chiropractic work, 
but before he said goodbye to the 
studios he recorded for Edison his 
only three performances of currently 
popular music. In January, 1914, . he 
was represented with Irving Berlin’s 
lament over the death of his first 
wife, “When I Lost You.” In May 
he offered 2263, "Peg o’ My Heart,” 
concerning which the supplement 
writer said: “Charles D’Almaine, an 
accomplished violinist, avails himself 
of the opportunity to play something 
more serious than his usual dance 
music, and gives a most beautiful 
rendition.” The annotator must have 
forgotten that during his earlier re- 
cording days D’Almaine didn’t spe- 
cialize in jigs, reels and hornpipes — 
a type of music the record-buying 
public had been taught to demand — 
and that he had been soloist with 
many symphony orchestras. 

The list of popular song numbers 
ended in October, 1914, with “Moth- 
er Machree.” And that was almost 
the last time Charles D’Almaine’s 
name figured in any list of new re- 
cords. He had by this time entered 
the Palmer School of Chiropractic 
and was learning a new profession. 
However, in February, 1918, Edison 
brought out one of his old masters 
and issued it as “Blackthorn Stick 
Medley of Jigs.” 

For several years after his retire- 
ment from phonograph work, Edison 
dealers continued to regard D’Al- 
maine’s records as among the best 
for demonstration use. In the March. 
1917, Edison Amberola Monthly, 
George A. Myers of Vermont, Illinois, 
related that "an old gentleman who 
I knew loved violin music met me 
on the street one day and asked me 
if I had some good violin records. I 
told him I had some that played so 
naturally that it was impossible to 
distinguish their music from actual 
violin music. . . He came to my store 
a few days later. I played a few 
D’Almaine records for him. Tt beats 
anything I ever heard,’ he said. . . . 
Get the instrument and all of those 
records ready for delivery.” 

In May, 1917, Fred E. Stevenson, 


of Killarney, Manitoba, Canada, told 
of how the D'Almaine record of 
“Medley of Country Dances” so 
charmed an illiterate old Irishman 
that the Hibernian, Mr. Bartley, sold 
a flock of geese to raise money for 
an Amberola and some good fiddling 
records. In May, 1918, another Ca- 
nadian dealer, Frank C. Pethick, of 
Bowmantown, Ontario, described a 
visit a family from the country made 
to his store. 

“As they came in,” Pethick wrote, 
“a Model 75 . . . behind a partition 
was playing the violin solo, 'When I 
Dost You.’ As I greeted them, one 
of the daughters asked who was 
playing the violin so sweetly, and 
said she wished she could play like 
that. I told her an Edison artist 
was playing and, if they wished, I 
would be glad to introduce him. You 
should have seen their faces when 
I led them behind the screen and 
showed them the Amberola. ... I 
knew I had the sale nearly completed 
and to make it certain I used a bit 
of psychology. They have a boy 
overseas doing his bit and I put on 
‘Stick to Your Mother, Tom,’ and 
that settled it — they bought the 
Amberola and 30 records.” 

This article may well conclude 
with a complete list of D'Almaine’s 
Blue Amberols. Since he, unfortun- 
ately, made no Diamond Discs, they 
represent the best recording he ever 
achieved. Where the unbreakable 
cylinder Blue Amberol was a reissue 
of an earlier Amberol wax cylinder, 
the Amberol number is given in par- 
entheses: 

3434, Black horn Stick; 1763, Down 
at Finnegan’s Jamboree (71S); 1770, 
Fisher's Hornpipe Medley (886); 1790, 
Jim Lawson's Medley of Reels; 1519, 
Kitty O’Neil Medley of Reels; 2419; 
Mother Machree; 2263, Peg o’ My 
Heart; 1964, Sailor's Hornpipe Med- 
ley (776) ; 1S85, Shepherd’s Dance 

(711); and 2131, When I Lost You. 
Amberols not carried over into Blue 
Amberol stock were 584, Chanticleer 
Jigs and Reels Medley; 960, Horn- 
pipe Medley, and 675, Larry O'Gaff 
Medley. 

I’ll sum up by saying few instru- 
mentalists have ever given so much 
pleasure to millions of persons aa 
Charles D’Almaine did during the 16 
yaars he was making violin records. 
How I wish he were still alive and 
in full possession of his powers. I’d 
like to see him have the backing of 
a full symphony orchestra and hear 
him tackle a Bartok Concerto! 
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Harry C. Browne 

By JIM WALSH 


John Cowper said, “Variety’s the 
very spice of life that gives it all its 
flavor,” and John Gay expressed the 
same idea by remarking, “Variety’s 
the source of joy below, from whence 
still fresh-revolving pleasures flow.” 
Since I agree with these long-dead 
poets, I seek to give as much variety 
as possible in my articles about pi- 
oneer recording artists. Like a canny 
baseball pitcher, I try to “mix them 
up.” 

During the past year or so, the 
series has included a famous Italian 
operatic baritone, Taurino Parvis; a 
distinguished American concert and 
opera contralto, Mary Jordan; an En- 
glish music hall comedian, George 
Robey; a once noted American vaude- 
ville performer, Gene Greene; two 
comparatively modem “crooners,” 
Gene Austin and Art Gillham; an eye- 
witness account of a concert given 
by the Eight Famous Victor Artists 
40 years ago; a concert tenor, Harvey 
Hindermyer; an elocutionist and sing- 
er Edwin Whitney; and an accom- 
plished violinist, Charles D’Almaine. 
About the only fault I can find by 
way of variety is that the ladies are 
rather insufficiently represented, but 
that is largely because women re- 
cording artists were greatly outnum- 
bered by men in the pioneer days. 
Anyway, I hope to go on giving plenty 
of variety. 

That word, “variety,” brings me to 
the subject of this month’s sketch. I 
don’t know what the C. in Harry C. 
Browne’s name stands for, but his 
middle initial should be V. for Vari- 
ety, or, perhaps, for Versatility. Sel- 
dom have I had occasion to write 
about so versatile a gentleman with 
such a variety of accomplishments. 
A man who has been a soldier, an 
actor on Broadway and in the movies, 
a banjoist, a recording artist, a pho- 
nograph company executive, a radio 
star and producer and, finally, presi- 
dent of the Mother Church of Chris- 
tian Science, has achieved a career 
almost bewildering in its scope. No 
wonder Harry Browne is one of the 
comparatively few recording artists 
about whom I have written whose 
life story has been summarized in 
“Who’s Who in America.” 

From the 1953 edition we learn 
that the humorist with the resonant 
baritone voice was bom August 16, 
1878, in North Adams, Mass. His 
father, Isaac Shell Browne, was a 
skilled banjoist and one of the fore- 
most composers in his day of songs 
of the old-fashioned Negro plantation 
type. The singer’s mother was Eliza- 
beth Tobin Browne. 

Harry Browne was educated in the 
grammar and high schools of North 
Adams. He served in the Santiago 
campaign of the Spanish-American 
War, and lectured on the war in 
1898-99. On November 7, 1900, he 
married Edith Elizabeth Jacklin, by 
whom he had one daughter, Jane 
Elizabeth. In that year he began as 
an actor, traveling with repertoire 


companies and later playing with 
stock companies in the East and 
Middle West. Beginning in 1909 he 
was under the management of such 
leading impresarios as Klaw and Er- 
langer, Cohan and Harris, David 
Belasco, William Haras, Comstock 
and Gest, the Selwyn Brothers and 
the Actors Theater. 

Browne was engaged in radio work 
from 1926 to 1931. This included 
producing the once famous “Hank 
Simmons’ Show Boat.” He became 
interested in Christian Science in 
1910, and from 1932 to 1936 was 
first reader of the Second Church in 
New York. He was first reader of 
the Mother Church, Boston, from 1938 
to 1941, and in 1948-49 was the 
Mother Church’s president. When 
Who’s Who was published he lived 
at 107 Falmouth street, Boston 15. 

II Browne’s Recording Career 
Most HOBBIES readers will be 
chiefly interested in Browne’s career 
as a Columbia recording artist (ap- 
parently he never sang for any other 
company), so I shall trace his ac- 
tivities before the horn, beginning 
with his first record, issued July, 
1916. On disc A1999 he rendered 
two old minstrel classics, “Nigger 
Love a Watermelon, Ha! Ha! Ha!” 
and “Old Dan Tucker,” the latter 
written by Daniel Decatur Emmett, 
composer of “Dixie.” The catalog 
editor termed them “Quaint Missis- 
sippi River Songs” and commented: 
“Here is a treat that will tickle the 
musical palates of all lovers of the 
old slave-day river songs and bring 
to the younger generation some rat- 
tling, jigging melodies that will open 
their eyes to what real American 
ragtime is. How anyone who can 
sing as well as H. C. Browne found 
time to play the banjo as well is a 
mystery, Mr. Browne is a double- 
barreled genius.” 

This first Browne record was a big 
seller, probably the biggest he ever 
made. In August, he was represented 
by a Stephen Foster song, “Gwine 
to Run All Night” (better known as 
"Camptown Races”) and a number 
written by a Kentuckian, Will S. 
Hays, who regarded himself as a 
greater composer of songs of this 
type than Foster — “Roll Out, Heave 
Dat Cotton.” Said the monthly sup- 
plement: 

American Folk Songs by Banjo- 
Baritone Expert. . . Turn back a leaf 
of your life — recall the old-time min- 
strel songs— let H. C. Browne, bari- 
tone and banjo expert, take you back 
to the good old days of Haverly, 
Hooley and Primrose. Mr. Browne's 
clever records were the brightest 
spot in last month’s list: and if you 
have not yet heard this versatile 
artist, don’t miss this month’s oppor- 
tunity. 

I do not intend to quote all the 
supplement comments of the ensuing 
years on Browne’s recordings, but 
shall use some of the most interest- 
ing because of the light they throw 


on the man himself. Meanwhile, the 
brief biographical sketches in the 
1917 and 1922 Columbia record cata- 
logs are interesting. First the 1917: 

Harry C. Browne is the son of I. G. 
Browne, the well known composer for 
the banjo. He inherited his father's 
genius for this instrument, and in 
addition has the added gift of a re- 
markable baritone voice, Mr. Browne 
is a well known actor, a popular 
New York club man, a splendid gen- 
tleman, and an exclusive Columbia 
artist who has given some of our 
best renditions of old darky melodies 
with banjo accompaniment. 

(Mentioning Browne’s father as L 
C. Browne obviously was a mistake. 
The initials should be I. S.) 

Now the 1922 write-up: 

Harry G. Browne's father was a 
well known composer for the banjo, 
which accounts for Harry's love of 
the instrument. Browne has spent 
years traveling around the highways, 
byways and back alleys of cities and 
country collecting original Negro mel- 
odies, which he jots down and sings 
to the accompaniment of his banjo. 
Singing is the second of Browne's 
gifts. Browne is also an actor of 
distinct merit, having appeared in 
many of the most successful Broad- 
way shows. He is a war veteran, a 
lecturer, a vaudeville artist and six- 
foot-plus a man! But “banjo” is 
his middle name without question. 

In November, 1916, when “Angels 
Meet Me at the Crossroads” and 
“Angel Gabriel” was issued, the sup* 
plement said: 

H. C. Browne is doing more than 
giving amusement in preserving the 
old time minstrel and plantation 
songs he sings so admirably. These 
airs compose a unique chapter in 
musical history, and Mr. Browne’s 
recordings are equally unique. 

“Unique” perhaps was not the most 
accurate word the writer might have 
chosen, but he was correct in saying 
that records like Browne’s contribute 
to American musical history. Yet to- 
day when racial tensions are high 
there whould be no chance of such 
records being issued unless the words 
were drastically revised. Even the 
Stephen Foster songs are fool- 
ishly bowlderized by substituting 
words such as “children” and “people” 
for "darkies,” which was always a 
term of affection for Negroes in the 
South. There was no intention on the 
part of the men who wrote the songs 
Browne sang to hurt the Negroes’ 
feelings, and certainly the genial 
singer had no such intention. Minor- 
ity groups — Negroes, Irish, Italians, 
Jews and the rest — were not so 
thin-skinned in those days and vaude- 
ville audiences delighted in all types 
of dialect comedy. But the pi'evalence 
of words such as “nigger” and “coon” 
in the titles and lyrics of these “old 
time minstrel and plantation songs” 
would cause a protest by the NAACP 
if the records were being issued today. 

In June, 1917, Browne had the 
assistance of the Peerless Quartet — 
at that time Albert Campbell, Henry 
Burr, Arthur Collins and John Mey- 
er — and the Peerless soon became his 
recording “buddies,” their fine har- 
monies adding strength and charm 
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to his recordings. The songs were 
“Gwine to Get a Home Bye and Bye’ 
and that Foster classic, “0 Susanna.’ 
The supplement said: 

Harry C. Browne, humorous actor 
and artist of the baritone, the Peer- 
less Quartet, familiar as singers of 
real popular music, a full orchestra 
accompaniment, and Browne’s per- 
sonal banjo playing thrown m — 
here are two more of those Missis- 
sippi River songs which make it 
really quite impossible to sit still. 

Browne sang both sides of nearly 
all his records, but there was an ex- 
ception in August, 1917, when “She 
Stopped to Powder Her Nose,” which 
appears to have been written by him- 
self, was paired with a talking comic 
sketch, “All Aboard for the County 
Fair,” by Byron G. Harlan, Steve 
Porter, and Harlan E. Knight. The 
supplement said: “Harry C. Browne 
lays down his banjo to sing an orig- 
inal composition with orchestra. His 
subject is a delicate one but is han- 
dled with complete success!” 

One of the most interesting de- 
scriptions occurred in the February, 
1918, supplement: 

H. C. Browne takes as much pleas- 
ure in discovering his old Negro songs 
as he does in singing them. XJp and 
down out-of-fthe-way alleys and in 
and out of old barber shops — Browne 
always emerges with one more unique 
melody. The Golden Stairs to our 
knowledge has never been recorded 
and dates back at least a quarter 
of a century. Everyone knows snatch- 
es of Johnny, Get Your Gun, but how 
many have heard the entire song? 
Browne sings us the original com- 
plete — it is well worth knowing in its 
entirety. 

Both “Johnny, Get Your Gun” and 
“Climbing Up the Golden Stairs” 
were written by Monroe H. Rosen- 
feld, “Johnny” in 1884 and “Climb- 
ing” in 1885. The annotator was mis- 
taken in saying the golden stairs 
song had never before been recorded. 
Edison issued it on a Blue Amberol 
cylinder by Walter Van Brunt in 
October, 1915, and it appeared later 
on a Diamond Disc. It had also been 
made on wax cylinders in the ’90’s. 

The supplement writer, probably 
my old friend George Clarence Jell, 
made an amusing error in his de- 
scription of Browne’s two songs for 
May, 1918. He wrote: 

When a bit of music is so good 
it does not matter what happens to 
the words it is famous! '‘Polly-Wolly- 
Doodle" means about as little as 
words could, but where is the man 
or woman who has not sung this 
rollicking air? With H. C. Browne 
and a banjo the old tune dances into 
new life. You will have a new ap- 
preciation of the old Negro spiritual, 
"Push Dem Clouds Away," if you 
remember that underneath all the 
swing of the music these folk tunes 
are born from the deepest hopes, 
longings and sufferings of one of 
the most emotional races of man. Lis- 
ten for this undercurrent of feel- 
ing in Browne’s singing — you will find 
it. 

“Push Dem Clouds Away” was not 
a spiritual or a folk song. It was 
written in 1892 by Percy Gaunt, a 
white man born in England, and 
sung in Charles Hoyt’s “Trip to 
Chinatown” production, for which 
Gaunt also wrote “The Bowery” and 
“Reuben and Cynthia.” Its references 
to “boys smoking cigarettes . . . ma- 
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ma’s little pets” and similar sophisti- 
cated jeers have nothing in common 
with the cotton field type of spiritual. 

Some interesting comment was pro- 
vided when Browne’s record of 
“Climb Up! Ye Chillun, Climb!” and 
“Carve Dat ’Possum” appeared in 
October, 1918: 

A well versed musical student has 
traced our American ragtime direct- 
ly to the Mississippi River songs of 
the Negro, which had traveled up 
from the South and reached Chicago 
at the time of the Great Fair. Re- 
calling the sentimental ballads of the 
day and the change which came over 
popular music at that time, this 
seems extremely probable. The banjo 
has always been the favorite instru- 
ment of the Negro, and their songs 
are based on the three basic chords 
of this instrument. H. C. Browne has 
fortunately united a love of the ban- 
jo and a love of Negro music in bis 
clever collection of Columbia records 
— the most "true to life" Negro 
"rags" ever recorded. 

In December, 1920, Browne ap- 
peared in the Columbia list in a way 
that demonstrated his versatility. On 
record A2992 he and the Peerless 
sang his father’s song, "Meet Me on 
de Golden Shore,” coupled with “Keep 
Those Golden Gates Wide Open,” by 
an unknown composer. On A2991 he 
assisted Cal Stewart (who had died 
December 6, 1919) in “Uncle Josh at 
the Dentist.” Browne was one of 
several deep-voiced gentlemen who 
had the opportunity of portraying the 
dentist in this Uncle Josh sketch. 
Ten Spencer helped Stewart on the 
Victor disc and the Edison cylinder; 
Gilbert Girard was the dentist on the 
Emerson; George Alexander assisted 
“Josh” on the almost mythical sonora 
vertical-cut disc, and after Stewart’s 
death, Byron G. Harlan, acting Uncle 
Josh, made the skit for Okeh with 
Ernest Hare as the wool - gathering 
tooth-puller. . . And, by the way, 
speaking of Alexander, I am now con- 
vinced that he was the baritone who 
sang for Edison cylinders under the 
name of Arthur Clifford, in records 
listed from 1903 to 1906. It suddenly 
occurred to me not long ago that 
“Clifford’s” Edison repertoire was 


largely identical with that Alexander 
had sung for Columbia, Victor and 
Zon-o-phone. And when 1 recalled 
that Alexander’s real name was 
CLIFFORD Wiley his identification 
with Arthur Clifford appeared un- 
mistakable. . , ^ _ 

Harry Browne assisted Cal Stewart 
in remaking another Uncle Josh rec- 
ord, although his name never appear- 
ed in the catalog as an assisting 
artist. I have a 1911 copy of A865, 
“Uncle Josh on an Automobile,” on 
which only Stewart’s name is given. 

I also have another version, made 
some ten years later, which contains 
Browne’s name as well as Stewart’s. 
But as long as the record occupied 
space in the yearly catalog, it was 
attributed solely to Stewart. 

Ill Decline in Popularity 
Browne’s records were among the 
most popular in the Columbia catalog 
up to and including A2992. All the 
titles issued up to that time sold well 
and are easily found in second-hand 
stores today. But those that came 
afterward are hard to find and seem 
to have sold in relatively small quan- 
tities. There is then one reason for 
this. Columbia had greatly over- 
expanded its activities and was hard 
hit by the depression that succeeded 
war-time prosperity late in 1920. The 
company went into bankruptcy in 
1923, but was “bailed out.” Radio, 
too, came along and cut into record 
sales. Browne was not alone in find- 
ing his record sales had skidded. No 
doubt the fact that “coon songs” 
were becoming frowned upon had 
much to do with it. 

Browne’s inimitable offerings con- 
tinued to appear, however, at gradu- 
ally increased intervals, and the com- 
ment on “Skeeter and the June Bug” 
and “Dar’s a Lock on de Chicken 
Coop Door,” in August, 1922, is worth 
reprinting: 

When the day’s work is over and 
dinner out of the way, everyone likes 
to hand the double cross to Old Man 
Trouble. There is no more direct 
route than via one of Harry Browne’s 
rollicking-, nonsensical songs. 

Di’ja ever see the time when "All 
Bound Round With a Woolen String" 
didn’t make a frown slip its clutch 
and set one’s feet to patting? Well, 
"Skeeter and the June Bug” Is Just 
that kind of tune. It’s a rube, slap- 
stick, comedy song and dance com- 
bination to jig time with a teasing 
refrain that goes, "Nobody Knows 
the Trouble I've Seen." On the 
other side a wail from a darkey who 
finds things ain’t as they used to 
wuz. He plaintively wants to know 
why, when there’s going to be a 
party, or the parson’s invited to eat, 
"Dar’s a Lock on de Chicken Coop 
Door." 

One more quotation. In April, 1924, 
after Columbia “New Process” silent- 
surfaced records had been intro- 
duced, Browne was represented by 
“Shinbone Alley” and “Marsa* Joe.” 
He was assisted in both by the Shan- 
non Four. His former associates, the 
Peerless Quartet, by that time were 
exclusive to Victor: 

These Negro character songs by 
Harrv C. Browne, prove conclusively 
that someone has made a close study 
of the darkey, his habits and his 
characteristics. That someone is 
Isaac S. Browne, the father of the 
singer, who writes practically all of 
the record material his son uses. 

"Shinbone Alley" Is a tale of the 
place all the darkies love to go, every 
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colored lady and her beau. There 
you can find them on a Saturday 
night, larking and sparking to their 
heart's content. The other side of the 
record shows that the darkey has a 
more sober side to his nature. It 
tells of the intense devotion of an 
old slave for his beloved "Marsa* 
Joe/' 

A few months later, Browne’s final 
acoustically recorded disc was listed, 
containing “I Long to Go to Dixie” 
anti “Rock Me, Honey.” (Was the 
latter title an anticipation of rock- 
’n’roll?) No new records by the bari- 
tone-banjoist were issued until July, 
1928, when he had an electric version 
of the already issued “Polly Wolly 
Doodle” and “Push Dem Clouds 
Away.” Since this was his only elec- 
trical re-make, it may have been the 
most popular Browne record, but 
“Nigger Love a Watermelon” and 
“Old Dan Tucker” was the only one 
of his acoustic recordings still in the 
1929 catalog. It should be mentioned 
that a number of the horn-recorded 
Columbias were transferred to the 
lower-priced Harmony label which 
Columbia introduced in 1925 or 1926. 

I believe that at some time in the 
1920’s Browne became a Columbia 
artist and repertoire official, super- 
vising the hill-billy records which 
came into vogue during those years. 
I recall a Columbia “folk song” art- 
ist, Clarence Greene, showing me a 
check he had received with an ac- 
companying letter from Browne. I 
have been told and am inclined to 
believe that Browne went on scouting 
expeditions into the Southern moun- 
tains for hill-billy .talent and that he 
was the deep voiced “Bill Brown” 
who assisted Gid Tanner, Riley Puck- 
ett, Clayton McMichen and other 
popular country music performers in 
recording the popular “Corn Liquor 
Still in Georgia” series “Brown” was 
the villainous prohibition agent who 
was always seeking to arrest the 
ostensible “moonshiners.” 

IV Stage and Radio 

Harry Browne was well established 
as an actor before his recording 
career began, but his achievements 
in radio came years later. In the 
early 1930’s a New York newspaper 
published an article by William Clay- 
ton, which told of how Browne or- 
iginated the “Show Boat” program 
and also recounted his theatrical suc- 
cesses. The article is too long^ for 
complete quotation, but I’ll boil it 
down to the essentials: 

More than two years ago ... he 
(Browne) was called in on a confer- 
ence to consider the advisability of 
putting on the air an old-fashioned 
melodrama. . . He rushed out and 
bought scripts. He telephoned for ac- 
tors. He edited copy. He started re- 
hearsals, and before noon had passed 
the whole thing was complete, living 
and colorful — Hank Simmons' Show 
Boat — with a complete repertory. . . 

Before two weeks had passed the 
Show Boat was running smoothly and 
has been running smoothly ever since. 
And Harry Browne has grown with 
It. A handsome man, not unlike his 
heroes, with a career somewhat he- 
roic, he served in the Spanish War, 
lectured here and there, mounted the 
political stump, became an actor. 

He was leading man for Lillian 
Russell, Mary Ryan, Rose Stahl, 
Frances Starr. Edith Taliaferro and 


Irene Bordoni and played the leading 
role in Channing Pollock's "The 
Fool," after James Kirkwood left the 
cast. He went into the movies and 
played with Mary Pickford, Con- 
stance Talmadge, Mae Murray, Hazel 
Dawn and Corinne Griffith. ... In 
the Columbia Broadcasting studios 
he is the biggest man alive. He di- 
rects actors, coaches supernumerary 
audiences, shouts directions to Fred- 
die Rich and the Show Boat orches- 
tra, writes the atmosphere and acts 
himself. 

In manner he is modest, quiet and 
efficient. Has no radio mannerisms. 
Treats his cast, which is still intact, 
like one big family. He played foot- 
ball in his high school clays and wore 
his hair long. . . . He is the; brother 
of Brad Browne, of Nit Wit fame. 


V Letters From Browne 
I have had only a little corres- 
pondence with Harry C. Browne. It 
occurred from 1948 to 1950, the pe- 
riod when he was president of the 
Mother Church of Christian Science 
in Boston. Our acquaintance by mail 
resulted from my writing to invite 
him to attend the John Bieling Day 
reunions of pioneer recording artists 
on Long Island. On July 31, 1948, 
the singer whom I had .long admired 
wrote this typically friendly letter: 

Dear Mr Walsh: Thank you for 
taking valuable time from your busy 
days to write me such an apprecia- 
tive letter as yours of June 12, 

Yes, I am the same Harry C, 
Browne of Columbia Phonograph 
days, and at present am continuing 
to make recordings — transcriptions 
for use over some 150 stations thru- 
out United States, Canada. Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Australia, New Zealand, 
Bermuda and short wave to Europe 
and the British Isles, for the Chris- 
tian Science Church here in Boston. 

Your invitation to attend the party 
of record collectors in September at 
Garden City Ls gratefully acknowl- 
edged. At present I cannot say if it 
will be possible to attend. I will surely 
keep it in mind. 

By the way, I have two recordings 
about Christian Science, which were 
made two years ago. They are on 
sale at Christian Science reading 
rooms. I’ll see if I can send them to 
you. 

It would be most pleasing to meet 
Frank Croxton and John Meyer, as 
well as the other artists you are 
having as guests. I will send you 
the photograph very soon. With best 
wishes, sincerely yours, HARRY C, 
BROWNE. 

On September 6, 1948, Mr. Browne 
wrote: 

I regret not being able to attend 
the John H. Bieling Day at Garden 
City, as I would surely like to renew 
the acquaintance of many friends — 
Frank Croxton, Billy Murray and 
others. I am sending you the auto- 
graphed photograph I promised, under 
separate cover. The recording will be 
sent later. 

Once more thank you for thinking 
of me in connection with the party 
and with best wishes to all. cordially 
yours, HARRY C. BROWNE. 

On September 2, 1950, Mr. Browne 
wrote to me, regretting his inability 
to attend that year’s Bieling party. 
The photo which he mentioned in his 
September, 1948, letter is reproduced 
with this article. He apparently for- 
got to send the record, for I never 
received it. I expect to have the 
issue of HOBBIES containing this 
article mailed to Mr. Browne, and it 
may serve to remind him that I’d 
still be glad to receive that record- 
ing. 


VI Harry Browne in Christian Science 
The biographical sketch in Who’s 
Who indicates Browne was attracted 
by Christian Science as early as 1910, 
but he seems not to have become 
active for more than 30 years after- 
ward. However, a clipping from a 
1948 Christian Science Monitor indi- 
cates his membership goes back t© 
1910: 

BROWNE HEADS CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MOTHER CHURCH . . . 
Harry C. Browne of Boston, former 
actor and radio executive, was elect- 
ed president of the Mother Church of 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
yesterday at the annual meeting to 
succeed Mrs. Helen Chaffee Elwell 
of East Hebron, N. H. 

A native of North Adams, Browne 
has been a member of the church 
since 1910. Following his service in 
the Spanish-American War he toured 
the United States and Canada lor 25 
years as an actor. Later he was pro- 
duction director and announcer for 
the Columbia Broadcasting System. 

In 1931 he withdrew from radio to de- 
vote his time to Christian Science. 

He served as First Reader in the 
Mother Church from 193$ to 1941, 
and in the following year was elected 
a member of the Christian Science 
board of lectureship. He was official 
speaker for church programs. 

And here is a condensation of" an 
article, “Christian Science on the 
Air,” from a 1953 issue of Time: 

From 600 radio stations this week 
came a new kind of opening an- 
nouncement. “The power of God," 
said a voice to a soft organ back- 
ground is present and available 
today to heal you of sickness, sin, 
sorrow, and limitation. . . This pro- 
gram is another in the series on How 
Christian Science Heals, produced and 
transcribed by the Mother Church, 
the First Church of Christ, Scientist, 
in Boston, Massachusetts." 

The Scientists were on the air with 
a 15-minute weekly series, each to 
consist of a believer's own account 
of a real-life crisis, followed up with a 
vest-pocket sermon by Lecturer Har- 
ry C. Browne, president of the Mother 
Church in 1948 and onetime trouper 
with such greats as Lillian Russell 
and Irene Bordoni. . . 

Browne lost no time in making his 
point: "Perhaps you haven’t realized 
that your bonds were self-imposed, 
and that with your own thinking you 
have forged the fetters that are bind- 
ing you? But you have. . . Just as 
surely as the divine voice spoke to 
our friend in the tank of the ship 
and directed his release, so that di- 
vine voice speaks to you and me as 
we learn to understand God aright. 

. . . Friends, it’s worth trying, don’t 
you think so?" 

That seems an appropriate point at 
which to end this survey of the career 
of Harry C. Browne and his diverse 
achievements. Few men have had the 
opportunity to make a name for 
themselves and serve their fellow 
man in so many fields of human en- 
deavor. I am sure we who have 
enjoyed his records wish him many 
more years of health and happiness 
in which he may devote his energies 
to the missionary work he finds so 
much to his liking. 

— o — 

COLUMBIA RECORDS BY 
HARRY C. BROWNE (1916-1928) 

Note: Both sides are by Brown© unless 
otherwise indicated. The letters, "H," 
“K" and "P” in parentheses mean 
Browne was assisted on the Indicated 
records by the Harmonizers, Knicker- 
bocker or Peerless Quartets. Many 
Browne records may be found on Stan- 
dard, United, Climax, Consolidated and 
other “off-ibrands" which Columbia Is- 
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sued for private traders, but the titles 
and. usuany, ihe couplings are the same 
as on conventional coiumbias. 

A1999 Nigger Love a Watermelon, Ha. 

Ha, jcia!/Old Dan Tucker 
A2015 Gwine to Run All Night/Roll Out, 
Heave Dat Cotton 

A2075 Angel Gabriei/Angels Meet Me at 
tne Crossroads 

A2116 Keep in de Middle ob de Road (K) 
/Oh! Dem Golden Slippers (K) 

A2179 Dami of Giiead/Southern Medley 
(Fred Van Eps, banjo) 

A221S Gwine to Get a Home Bye and Bye 
(P)/0 Susanna (P) 

A2252 She Stopped to Powder Her Nose/ 
All Aboard for the County Fair 
(Byron G. Harlan, Steve Porter 
and Harlan E. Knight) 

A2255 Jordan Am a Hard Road to Travel 
/De Gospel Train Am Coming (It) 
A2130 Climbing Up the Golden Stairs/ 
Johnny, Get Tour Gun 
ny, Get Your Gun 

A2502 Polly - Wolly - Doodle/Push Dem 
Clouds Away 

A2590 Carve Dat Possum (P)/Climb Up, 
Ye Chillun, Climb (P) 

A2622 Oh Boys, Carry Me Long/Li'l Liza 
Jane (P) 

A2853 Hear Dem Bells (P)/Iteemo Itimo 
(P) 

A2922 Hi, Jenny, Ho, Jenny Johnson (P) 
/Razors in the Air (P) 

A2991 Uncle Josh at the Dentist's (with 
Cal Stewart)/Uncle Josh and Aunt 
Nancy Put Up the Kitchen Stove 
(Cal Stewart and Ada Jones) 

A2992 Keep Those Golden Gates Wide 
Open (PVMeet Me on de Golden 
Shore (P) 

A33S6 Get Yo' Ticket/Put on de Golden 
Sword (with male quartet) 

A3622 Skeeter and the June Bug/Dar's 
a Lock on de Chicken Coop Door 

A3678 Colored Barbeque/I Loves You, 
Mister Coon 

A3769 De Darkies' Jubilee/Angelina (both 
with male quartet) 

A3 833 I'll Make Dat Black Gal Mine/Kiss 
Me. Honey. Do 

A3S96 Get Behin' Me, Satan !/ICs Hard 
to be a Nigger 

A39H3 Dark town Jamboree /Rosy 
53D Marsa Joe (with Shannon Four)/ 
Shinbone Alley 

2G4D 7 Long to Go to Dixie/Rock Me, 
Honey 

1359D OWMmlly recorded) Polly Wolly 
Doodle/Push Dem Clouds Away 


FOLK ART AND 
THE COLLECTOR 

(Continued from page 25) 

er sheath and sold for the amazing 
price of $1.40! Costa Rica is noted 
for its hand painted oxen carts. Ev- 
ery cart is a brilliant display of col- 
or, especially the wheels. They are 
done in triangles of vivid colors, and 
when the wheels turn in that bright 
sunlight, it looks as if a rainbow is 
coming right at you. They have min- 
iature oxen carts for sale, if you 
don't care to take a real life-sized 
one back with you. 

Panama — This nation gets most 
of its objects from other countries 
and consequently isn't as rich in folk 
art as the others, but they do create 
beautiful potterv and wooden bowls. 
They decorate them richly with color 
patterns that have been handed down 
through centuries. The colors are 
vivid blacks, reds and lavenders, and 
most of the designs are of insects, 
birds, alligators and swamp animals. 

What more can I say, except that 
here in your own back yard are ob- 
jects that will not only form a col- 
lection but objects that will delight 
you each time you look at them. Can 
any collector ask for more? 


ANTIQUE 

JEWELRY 

THE SANCY DIAMOND 

By DOROTHY TUDOR HARRELL 

The lively diamond, 
drinks thy purest rays, 

Collected , light, compact . 

—Thomson 

The Sancy diamond has been called 
the Sphinx of Diamonds, and the 
story goes that two or three different 
stones were blended together success- 
fully. The first record of this stone 
shows that it was the property of 
Nicholas Harley de Sancy in the lat- 
ter part of the 16th century. He is 
said to have purchased it in 'Con- 
stantinople while on business for the 
French. In 1604 he sold it to King 
James I of England. It remained in 
the English Treasui-y until the reign 
of Charles I, when he was forced 


JEWELRY FOR SALE 


EARRING Screwbacks (sm., med., 
lge.), golden or silvered 30c dozen, 
$2.25 gross. Dangle screwbacks 35c 
doz., $2.50 gross. Sterling screwbacks 
95c doz., $8.00 gross. Clip earbacks 
40c doz., $3.00 gross. Sterling pierced 
earbacks (screw type 80c doz. Wire 
type 45c doz.) Free complete illus- 
trated list of chain, pinbacks, clasps, 
cards, cuff linkbacks, cameos, boxes, 
etc. — Folsom's (B-2) 11 Oakland St., 
Medford, Mass. f3884 

LARGE STOCK of gold-filled charms. 
10 for $G, or better grade ones 10 for 
§10. — B. Lowe, Holland Bldg., St. Louis 

1, Mo. mh3483 

FOR SALE: Antiques and semi -an- 
tiques, gold-filled, silver, etc. - 10 articles 
for §6. Assortment includes Lockets, 
Charms, Pins, Rings, etc. Good Value.— 
St. Louis Refining Co., 1115 Holland Bldg., 

St. Louis 1, Mo. ap68S01 

GRACE GRAY will ship any of the 
jewelry listed below to your bank for 
inspection and approval upon receipt of 
$5 to cover insurance and registered mail, 
etc.: (1) 2.10 carat diamond set in beau- 
tiful Scottish Rite ring, appraised value 
$700, cash price §500. (2) Emerald and 
diamond white gold bracelet and ring to 
match. Bracelet has 8 light green em- 
eralds approx. 1 carat each, and 7 dia- 
monds approx. 10 points each. Appr. val- 
ue $1,500, cash price $750. (3) Beautiful 
filigree white gold bracelet and ring to 
match. Bracelet has 4 emeralds and 3 
diamonds. Ringtop setting in platinum 
of 17 diamonds in marquis shape sur- 
rounding 3 emeralds. Very beautiful. Ap- 
praised value $1,000, cash $500. Real bar- 
gain. — Grace Gray Antiques, Putnam Ho- 
tel, Mitchell, Ind. Ja30001 


to send it to the Continent along with 
other valuable jewels, to raise money 
for the Royalist troups. Queen Hen- 
rietta Maria took charge of these 
transactions, and the Sancy was 
pawned. It was later redeemed by 
Cardinal Mazarin, who bequethed it, 
along with 17 other fine diamonds to 
the French crown. In 1792 it was 
stolen, and could not be traced as the 
Regent was. 

It was first taken to Spain, pass- 
ing through many hands, and is said 
to have belonged to a rich Parsee, 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy, and later was 
acquired by the Indian Potentate the 
Maharaja of Puttiala. 

It was finally returned to Europe 
and was purchased by Baron Astor 
for his daughter-in-law the Viscoun- 
tess Astor. Its weight is given as 
55.23 metric carats. 

Many stories are connected with 
his jewel. It is said that Charles the 
Bold wore and lost it at the Battle 
of Granson in 1476 with the Swiss. 
However, the Swiss did not sell it 
■until 1492 when it was purchased by 
Johann Fugger a banker of Augs- 
burg. In 1547 it was sold to Henry 
the VIII of England, and became a 
part of the collection of English 
Crown Jewels, being set in an elab- 
orate brooch with rubi es and pearls.^ 

JEWELRY WANTED 


HIGHEST PRICES paid for old jewelry. 
Send by registered mail. — Gordon’s An- 

tiques. St. Johns, Ohio. f3042 

DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, COINS, 
watches, stickpins, rings, earrings, etc., 
regardless of condition. Highest prices 
paid. Prompt replies. Send by registered 
mail to— Edward G. Wilson, 1802 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Fenna. myl24891 
OLD GOLD WANTED: Highest prices 
paid for old gold jewelry, gold coins, 
rings, watches, teeth or any gold Item 
in any condition. Prompt replies. Send 
by registered or insured mail. — Midas 
Enterprises, Box 257, Frederick, Md. 


vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvv* 

GENNARO 
RUSSO 

BRANCH OF NAPLES, ITALY 

CORAL, CAMEO 
ANTIQUE JEWELRY 
Cameos Our Specialty 

Dearborn 2-2094 
32 N. State St. Chicago 2, ill. 

MVHHVHVU VVVVVVVV VVVVVVVVVVv 


ViUUVUAHUVVVUmVVVVHVHHHUUUVUVUUHVVHHHUUUViV^ 

WANTED TO BUY 

We will send you by return airmail our check (certified if you 
so specify) for any antique jewelry, diamonds, platinum, gold, 
and Sterling silver in any condition, old watches in gold and 
silver, broken or otherwise, and odds and ends of jewelry, ir- 
respective of its condition. We will keep your package intact 
for ten days, subject to your approval of our remittance. 
References: Whitney National Bank (Morgan Branch), New 
Orleans, Louisiana. 

ANTIN’S ANTIQUES 

114 Baronne St. New Orleans, La. 

ESTABLISHED 1916 Jly68 

WHUHWVUUVUUVHHiUHHVHUUVUVHVHHVHUVUUVHHW 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 

o 

John H. Kimmel, “The Irish Scotchman” 

(Piano Accompaniment by Joe Linder) 


I. Sudden Urge 

Occasionally, meditating these 
sketches, I find myself eager to write 
about someone who has not previous- 
ly been in the forefront of my mind. 

This is an example. For years I 
have been intending to tell, eventual- 
ly, the life story of John J. Kimmel, 
the first American accordion player 
| to make commercial records, but, in 
spite of much research, the time for 
writing has always seemed some day 
in the future. Now, however, the 
impulse to chronicle Kimmel’s career 
is so strong that I am hastening to 
relate what I know about a skilled 
instrumentalist who for many years 
seemed a remote, mysterious figure. 

I was wrong. Besides being a mas- 
ter of the old-style, ten-button "Irish 
accordion,” John Kimmel was a regu- 
lar guy. And so, it seems, was his 
almost inevitable accompanist, Joe 
Linder, without whose piano playing 
Kimmel never felt completely at ease. 

But I was surprised to learn Kim- 
jmel had been a saloon-keeper — 
though a law-abiding one. 

II. Preliminary Notes 

Before telling something of the 
man himself, 1*11 clear up a few 



ber, 1910, New Phonogram. 


By JIM WALSH 


former misstatements. In the March, 
1953, HOBBIES, writing about the 
Scotch accordionists, Peter and Dan- 
iel Wyper, I said that the first ac- 
cordion record made in the United 
States, was, as far as I had been 
able to learn, Kimmel’s Zon-o-phone 
disc No. 212, "American Clog,” issued 
in 1905. Since my former article 
was written I have obtained a good 
many old Zono catalogs and supple- 
ments and have discovered Kimmel 
was recording a year or more earlier 
than I thought. 

The 10-inch records which Zon-o- 
phone introduced in 1904 had been 
preceded by seven- and nine - inch 
discs bearing numbers beginning 
with 5,000 and continuing through 
6,168, when the series was discon- 
tinued. Kimmel contributed at least 
five selections to the pre-10 - inch 
listings. The earliest was 5996, "Be- 
delia,” made in both seven- and nine- 
inch. Since "Bedelia” was published 
in 1903, the Zon-o-phone disc pre- 
sumably was made that year, though 
it may not have appeared until early 
1904. This was one of the few in- 
stances of Kimmel’s playing con- 
temporary popular music. "Bedelia” 
was followed by 6006, "Irish Jigs 
and Reels Medley,” issued in both 
sizes, and by three others in nine- 
inch only: 6047, "Irish Reels Med- 
ley,” 6060, “American Polka” and 
6071 “Straight Jig Medley.” The jigs 
and reels were characteristic of most 
of the music Kimmel was to record 
throughout his career. 

Kimmel made two single-faced 10- 
inch Zonos that appeared in 1905, 
One was 212, "American Clog,” which 
the catalog described as "a real novel 
record. The tone and execution are 
very good.” Then came 234, "Yan- 
kee Doodle Dandy,” which, in a 
badly cracked form, was one of the 
oldest records in my parents* collec- 
tion. It was among a large number 
of relatively ancient "platters” my 
father had bought second-hand. The 
title was misleading, for the music 
Kimmel played was not that of the 
"Yankee Doodle” of the Revolution- 
ary War, but George M. Cohan’s 1904 
hit, "The Yankee Doodle Boy.” The 
catalog said: "A particularly good 
record of this instrument. The varia- 
tions introduced are recorded very 
well.” It might have added that the 
piano accompaniment, undoubtedly 
played by Joe Linder, was excellent 
and unusually well taken down for 
that primitive period. 


No more single-faced Zon-o-phone 
records by Kimmel were issued, at 
least through 1907, but when a 
double-faced catalog was compiled 
in 1909, he was represented by the 
following twelve titles: 5058 Irish 
Jigs/American Clogs; 6059 Cakewalk 
/Irish Jigs and Reels; 6331 Medley 
of German Waltzes/Irish Boy March; 
6332 Straight Jigs Medley / Schot- 
tische Medley; 6333 American Polka 
/Yankee Doodle Dandy (still mis- 
labeled!); and 6184 Tipperary March 
/The Fan March. By the time the 
double-faced Zon-o-phone record list 
was issued Kimmel had been record- 
ing some time for both Edison and 
Victor. 

In the article about the Wypera 
I said that Peter Wyper’s first rec- 
ords came out before Kimmel's and 
he appeared to be the first accord- 
ionist to have his playing reproduced.. 
That statement possibly is still true, 
if Wyper’s home-made cylinders, re- 
corded one at a time in Cadzow, 
Hamilton, Scotland, are counted, but 
since Wyper’s first Columbias didn’t 
reach the market until late in 1907, 
Kimmel seems to have been the first 
to record for an established commerc- 
ial firm. 

However, the distinction of making 
the first accordion-type record would 
seem to belong to a well-known play- 
er of the concertina, Percy HonrL 
On October 1, 1898, Honri made one 
of the earliest seven - inch records 
for the Gramophone Company, then 
just beginning business in England. 
The title was “Happy Darkies.” 

III. Something About Kimmel 

The question of John Kimmel's 
racial strain was discussed several 
years ago in an exchange of letters 
between a Minneapolis specialist in 
accordion recordings, C. Hilding 
Bergquist and me. Hilding main- 
tained Kimmel must be Irish, "for, 
otherwise, how could he play Irish 
jigs and reels with such skill and 
authority?” I, on the other hand, 
pointed out the resemblance of Kim- 
mel to the German word for heaven, 
“himmel,” and maintained he must 
have come from German stock. 

I was right. Kimmel’s father and 
mother were both born in Germany, 
but he specialized in Irish dance 
music to so great a degree that he 
was jokingly known among his ad- 
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miring friends in Brooklyn, where he 
lived all his life, as "the Irish Dutch- 
man,” 

For a man who made hundreds of 
popular records, it is strange how 
little was known, outside Brooklyn, 
about John KimmeJ. I have met 
with great difficulty in obtaining 
information about many pioneer re- 
cording artists, but Kimmel was one 
of the most elusive of the lot. The 
first time I met Billy Murray I 
asked him if he had known John 
Kimmel and knew whether he was 
still alive. Billy amazed me by re- 
plying he not only hadn't known 
Kimmel but couldn’t remember hav- 
ing ever previously heard his name. 
Yet Billy, after coming east and be- 
ginning to make records in 1903, 
had lived several years in Brooklyn! 

I probably still would be floun- 
dering in my search for knowledge 
about John Kimmel had it not been 
for my veteran song writer friend, 
Ray Walker, also of Brooklyn. Ray 
not only made some personal in- 
quiries, but in 1953 inserted a letter 
in the Old-Timers' department of the 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, which brought 
considerable correspondence from 
men who had known Kimmel and 
Linder. From what these courteous 
and informative letter writers told 
either Ray or me I have garnered 
the information to write this article. 
I also eventually obtained a copy of 
KimmePs death certificate which gave 
the date of his birth and death. 

John Kimmel was bom in Brook- 
lyn on December 13, 1866, and was 
living there, at 1044 Decatur street, 
when he died (in Kings County Hos- 
pital) at 11:20 p.m. September 18, 
1942. He was 75 years, nine months 
and five days of age. Although he 
had the middle initial J., the certifi- 
cate doesn't list a middle name. (It 
probably was Jacob or Joseph.) His 
profession was given as "musician,” 
with a notation that he retired in 
1927. (However, he made records 
later than that.) His father, also 
John Kimmel, was bom in Germany, 
as was his mother, whose maiden 
name was Margaretha Schmidt. He 
was married (his wife’s name was 
Margaret), but they seem to have 
had no children other than an adopt- 
ed daughter. The cause of death was 
given as lobar pneumonia, accom- 
panied by chronic glomeruloneph- 
ritis — a form of Bright’s disease. 

Now I may as well set down what 
information I have about KimmePs 
"accomplice,” Joe Linder. Lennie 
Diehl, of Baldwin, L. I., New York, 
an old friend of both Kimmel and 
Linder, who was especially helpful 
to me after reading Ray Walker’s 
newspaper letter, wrote that Linder 

,,,,, 

I 18th SEASON I 

| DIXIE RECORD CLUB i 
1635 duPont Building I 
| Miami (32), Florida! 

= OCCASIONAL RECORD AUCTIONS - = 
= Operatic & Concert VOCAL Selections 5 
5 by Great Singers of the Past and E 
= Present. Rarities of early vintage to = 
= recent cutouts. The bidder makes to: 
= price. List of realized prices sent to = 
E each bidder after the sale. Write for E 
z lists. tf c = 
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John J. Kimmel and Joe Under 


was born in Brooklyn on January 
23, 1870, and died January 12, 1943, 
less than four months after Kimmel. 
His last address was 1121 Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn — the YMCA build- 
ing. 

Lester W. M. Hunkele, of 7917 
Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, wrote the 
following interesting note to Ray 
Walker: 

Joe Linder was a very good "fake" 
piano player. He was tall, slighLly bald, 
large frame, wore glasses, and had he 
studied might have been another Liszt. 
He read a little in the treble cleff, but 
as he played for the same performers 
nearly all the time his memory helped 
him to get by. 

I first met him around 1908 to 1916. 
At first he was popular at stage parties 
where Johnny Casey, Frank Fogarty 
and Johnny Carroll were the principal 
enLertalnerg. 

I am sure he was German. . . He was 
well known around the various Elks 
divisions, and many times played Elks' 
parties here in Brooklyn Lodge, where 
he was a member. In 1916. when the 
YMCA built 66 Hanson Place. I was 
pianist for gym classes, and organist 
and pianist for special events. Joe Lin- 
der was for a time, my assistant in the 
gymnasiums. 

So much for Joe Linder. Now aom© 
reminiscences from men who knew 
Kimmel. 


ANTIQUE MUSTC BOXES 
Rare Pieces For Sale 

ALL SIZES A VT> TYPES 

Expert Repairing 

Original Factory Method.* — All Work flaarantMt 
(ESTIMATES and APPRAISALS PREE1 

BORNAND MUSTC BOX COMPANY 

139 4th Ave. (Pa. 3-1506)— PELHAM, N. T. 

tfa 


“F. R. P.” 

Famous Records of The Past 
2060 1st Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Jack L. Caiclin 

Rc-laaues and re-recordlngs or rare and un- 
usual phonograph records. Opcrailc, Theatrical, 
Political, Instrumental. The ll»e>t In quality 
and iruo reproduction. 10" LP -62 98 12" LP — 
63.98. Tax and postage prepaid. Also original 
records. 

SEND FOB FBEE BULLETINS! 
^ tfr 


IV. More About 
"The Irish Dutchman” 

None of John Kimmel’s old friends 
who wrote to Ray Walker or me 
describe the accordion wizard's ap- 
pearance, but photos in old record 
catalogs and supplements show him 
as a rather short, stocky man, wear- 
ing a placid expression on a round, 
moon-shaped face. His features were 
typically German. 

I found a letter from Patrick F. 
Stedman of 326 Lincoln Place, Brook- 
lyn, unusually interesting. In part 
he wrote: 

I personally knew Mr. Kimmel and 
Mr. Linder tnrough a young man who 
was employed at the same store as I 
was ai that Lime, 1893. His name was 
Frank Gammon. He afterwards became 
sanitation commissioner for the JLior- 
ough of Brooklyn. A quartet including 
Gammon . . . along with Kimmel and 
Linder assembled four or five nights 
a week in an undertaking establishment 
on Court street, across the way from 
St. Paul’s Church. They practiced Lheir 
singing and playing their skits. The 
undertaker’s name was Eickoff, All of 
them have passed away ... I still have 
in my possession several of Kimmei’a 
recordings and I sure enjoy listening 
to them . . . even at the age of 81, 
my next birthday. 

Of equal interest was a letter from 
Lennie Diehl, written April 7, 1953: 

Dear Jim: , . . Regarding Kimmel, 
I've sent out at least 15 letters to dif- 
ferent sources to try to locate his aged 
sister (if still alive) and his foster 
daughter. I saw her grow up. . . . 
Kimmel’s last records were made with 
a banjo-guiLar accompanist whose name 
was Andy Fiedler. I also am waiting 
to hear from him. You are right about 
1929 being Kimmel’s last recording year, 
as that was the year I made orchestra 
arrangements for John . . . for a spot 
on WOR that Don Carney was pro- 
moting. 

About hla title, "The Irish Dutch- 
man.” Before John opened saloons he 
hit the board with a musical act such 
as coming out and playing four-part 
harmony on cornets, then saxophone®, 
xylophone and, of course, during scen- 
ery shifts he'd solo on the accordion. 
He never set the world on fire with 


f WANTED 

| FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

| RECORDS 

j of GREAT SINGERS on 
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the other instruments . . , but never- 
theless he was there playing. 

Before hia death he dabbled in real 
estate. His last saloon was on Myrtle 
Avenue and Madison street in the 
Ridgewood section of Queens, a little 
over the Brooklyn line. The name of 
the place was “The Accordion,” and 
he didn't have it long. He wouldn't 
sell whiskey and beer against the law 
and he had the placo in the early days 
of prohibition. Previous to that he had 
a place at Himrod street and Irving 
Avenue in Brooklyn. . . This was a 
good spot with the cream names of 
entertainers appearing. Plenty of good 
performers came out of this neighbor- 
hood — among them Joe Schenk, Gua 
Van and Mae West. 

Mr. Diehrs statement about Kim- 
mel's having been in vaudeville is 
confirmed by a U. S. Everlasting 
Records catalog for 1912 which de- 
scribed him as “the world champion 
accordionist, formerly with Elite 
Musical Four, and a headliner in 
vaudeville.” 

The Daily Eagle, to whose refer- 
ence department I had applied with- 
out success for any information con- 
cerning Kimmel and Linder, appears 
to have published an article about 
Kimmel in 1945, for Lennie Diehl 
i sent me a clipping of a letter to the 
editor he had written that year, in 
which he said: 

It certainly was a treat to read the 
article on Johnny Kimmel. It's too bad 
that John couldn't stay with us to see 
that nice article. Johnny Kimmel 
passed away . . . after living in re- 
tirement up in Greene Avenue, Ridge- 
wood, for the past 26 years or so. In 
this time he was still making phono- 
graph records and was in the "Main 
Street Sketches" on WOR. For the 
past few years he was ailing in health 
and only brought the accordion out for 
rare occasions. 

Still another letter from Lennie 
Diehl said: 

I knew John Kimmel well and played 
I piano in his back room while I still 
wore short pants. I also played mando- 
lin and guitar in one of his troupes. 
John played cornet, xylophone and sax- 
ophone in a musical four act, similar 
to the old musical acts of B. A. Rolfe. 
A fellow by the name of George Bell, 
living in Babylon, L. I., still has Kim- 
mel's old cornet. 

Through his letter in the Daily 
Eagle, Ray Walker heard from Kim- 
mel's adopted daughter, Mrs. Made- 
line iStumpp, who became a member 
of the Kimmel family at the age of 
nine. She lived at 625 47th street, 
Brooklyn, and wrote to Ray that she 
would be glad to give him all the 
information she could about her fos- 
ter father. However, because of the 
difference in their working hours, 
she and Ray didn't meet, except for 
a brief conversation in the night 
club where he was playing. 


V. John Kimonel’s Edison Records 

John Kimmel was in his fortieth 
year and presumably was already op- 
erating his saloon in the German 
“Old Dutch Town” section of Brook- 
lyn when he had his first Edison 
recording date on May 8, 1906. He 
made Edison cylinders and, later, 
discs, at widely spaced intervals for 
almost 23 years afterwards. 

That initial engagement resulted 
in Kimmel's recording a pair of two- 
minute Standard cylinders. The first, 
No. 9341, “American Cake Walk,” ap- 


peared in September, 1906, The Edi- 
son publicity writer misspelled Kim- 
mel's last name as Kimmble and that 
awkward use of superfluous letters 
continued until 1918 when he made 
his first Diamond Discs. It was also 
an Edison custom in those days to 
add an incorrect “h” to the end of 
Ada Jones' first name and refer to 
John Biehling instead of Bieling — 
the way the annoyed tenor himself 
spelled it. The New Phonogram said: 

This is an accordion solo, with piano 
accompaniment, and is the first record 
of the kind that we have ever UsLed. 
Mr. Kimmble is an especially fine player 
on this instrument, probably one of 
the best in the country, and he has 
chosen for his initial selection a non- 
published composition of Edward JDe 
Veau that is well adapted to this popu- 
lar musical instrument. 

Who, I wonder, was “Edward De 
Veau” and why should Kimmel be 
playing one of his compositions that 
hadn't even been published? The 
suspicion may be wrong, but I think 
it is justified, that De Veau was 
simply a pen name for “Kimmble,” 
who also composed for the accordion. 

In November, 1906, came 9389, 
“Medley of Reels,” with the com- 
ment: “Mr. Kimrable's first accord- 
ion record was such a success that 
he has made another for this sup- 
plement. That it will be equally 
popular will be admitted by all who 
hear this selection. It is full of vari- 
ety and well rendered.” 

Edison called Kimmel back to the 
recording studio on March 7, 1907, 
and this, time he appears to have 
made eight cylinders. In July, 1907, 
the company listed No. 9581, “The 
Kimmble March,” and the customers 
were told: 

The enormous success of our two pre- 
viously listed accordion solos prompts 
us to list another by the same artist. 
It is one of Mr. Kimmble’s own com- 
positions — a march and a fine one, too. 
To hear it played is to admire It at 
once, for no composition ever before 
listed is better suited to the accordion 
and few marches are more tuneful. 
Played with piano accompaniment. 

There is a bit of mystery associat- 
ed with the “Kimmble (Sic!) March.” 
It is the same composition as Zon- 
o-phone and Victor listed under the 
name of “The Irish Boy March.” Why 
did Kimmel use one name for Edi- 
son and another for the other com- 
panies? And why did he call it “The 
Irish Boy March?” Did he perhaps 
feel that was as close as he could 
come to referring to his status as 
“The Irish Dutchman?” Whatever 
the reason, the composition was ex- 
tremely popular, and years later, as 
“The Kimmel March,” was one of 
the big selling Edison Diamond Discs. 
For a time, as we shall see, “The 
Irish Boy” occupied an even move 
elevated position among Victor rec- 
ords. 

No. 9665, “Medley of Straight 
Jigs,” was listed in October, 1907, 
and 9761, “American Polka,” appear- 
ed in February, 1908, with this en- 
thusiastic notice: 

An accordion solo that will add much 
to Mr. Kimmble’s already widespread 
popularity as a player of unusual skill 
on this somewhat peculiar musical in- 
strument, Mr. Kimmble’s execution will 


do much to dissipate the opinion that 
many have concerning the musical qual- 
ities of the accordion. In his hands it 
becomes most attractive. His previous 
records are among the best sellers in 
the Edison catalogs and his newest 
contribution will rank fully as high 
in selling qualities. 

I have a bit of unusual evidence 
to prove that the catalog writer 
knew what he was talking about 
when he mentioned the popularity of 
Kimmel's records. It is an order 
blank which the Edison dealer at 
Whitman, Mass. — P. A. Howland — 
filled out for February, 1908. He 
ordered only one copy of an Edison 
cylinder of an Italian dialect song, 
“Garibaldi,” sung by the popular 
song writer, James Brockman. Ada 
Jones was vastly popular, but her 
“Under the Matzos Tree” was down 
for just two copies — probably be- 
cause Mr. Howland suspected a Jew- 
ish dialect number wouldn’t sell well 
to his New England customers. 

He ordered only four of “Some- 
body's Been Around Here Since I've 
Been Gone,” by that day's king of 
popular recording artists, Billy Mur- 
ray. Ten copies each were ordered of 
“The Crack Regiment Patrol” by the 
Edison Symphony Orchestra and “The 
Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane," 
by the Edison Male Quartet. But the 
top order, twelve copies, went to 
Kimmel’s record of “The American 
Polka”! At this period Kimmel's 
records probably were second in pop- 
ularity, among instrumental offer- 
ings, only to Vess Ossman's banjo 
solos, and were even more popular 
than Charles D'Almaine's violin ren- 
ditions of Irish jigs and reels. 

In July, 1908, Kimmel was present 
with No. 9881, “Medley of Irish 
Jigs.” The supplement writer said: 

An accordion solo of a number o l 
well known Irish jig airs. The larg* 
and steady sale of Mr. Kimmble’s rec- 
ords shows how popular the accordion 
Is throughout the country. This selec- 
tion Is made with a piano accompani- 
ment, as usual, bands and orchestra 
accompaniments serving to confuse ths 
peculiar melody of the accordion. 

It should hardly be necessary to 
say that the accompaniment was by 
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the inevitable and never-failing Joe 
Linder! 

When No. 9943, “Schottische Med- 
ley, 1 ' was issued in September, 1908, 
the supplement writer said: “The ac- 
cordion used by Kimmble in his solos 
has no relation to the ordinary con- 
certina type of instrument. You will 
be astonished at its sweet tone and 
variety of musical expression, while 
the volume is sufficient to fill a 
large-sized concert hall.” And in No- 
vember, when 9975, "Popular Straight 
Jigs,” appeared, the supplement re- 
marked: “After hearing Kimmble 
play on his magical accordion, one 
wonders why jigs are ever played 
on any other instrument. But then 
every accordion player is not a Kim- 
. mble.” 

In February, 1909, Kimmel was 
represented . by 10071, “The Minor 
March,” which he also recorded for 
-Victor. Edison misspelled “Minor” as 
'“Miner.” July, 1909, brought 10172, 
his own composition, “The Fans' 
March.” 

VI, Kimmel's Later Edisona 

“The Irish Dutchman” was not 
called back to the Edison record- 
ing rooms until May 27, 1910. When 
he walked out he must have felt he 
had put in a busy day, for he had 
recorded three Standard two-minute 
cylinders and three four-minute Am- 
berols. The first of the Standards, 
10284, “Medley of Irish Reels,” be- 
came available in July, 1910. It was 
described as “an accordion solo with 
piano accompaniment introducing a 
number of well-known popular Irish 
airs that are as infectious as they 
are melodious.” 

The other Standards were 10417, 
“German Waltz Medley” and 10525, 
“New Tipperary March.” The Amber- 
ols were 504, “International and Fan 
Marches,” 553, “Buck Dance Med- 
ley” and 927, “Elite March,” another 
composition attributed to the sha- 
dowy De Veau. These were issued at 
intervals from September 1910, to 
March, 1912, when the “Elite March” 
appeared. This time “De Veau's” first 
name was given as Edgar. 

Almost eight years slipped by be- 
fore Kimmel was again on hand at 
79 Fifth Avenue to make more Edi- 
son records with Linder as his ac- 
companist. Linder was now 48 and 
Kimmel past 50. On March 4, 1918, 
they recorded three numbers, “The 
Kimmel March,” “Bonnie Kate Med- 
ley” and “Connaught Man Medley.” 
“The Kimmel March” was the first 
to be issued, appearing in June, 1918, 
as Blue Amberol No. 3943. For the 
first time on an Edison list, ICimmel's 
name was spelled Kimmel instead of 
Kimmble. "The Connaught Man” (B. 
A. 3521) was issued in October, and 
Bonnie Kate” a few months later, 
— as- 5577/- 

Characteristic of Edison’s peculiar 
treatment of withholding potentially 
big selling Diamond Discs from the 
market for months or years was the 
— del ay- in-issuing Lh e n e w Kftnrn e I~p er- 
formances. “The Kimmel March” and 
“Bonnie Kate” were coupled on disc 
No. 50604 in February, 1920. As if 
to make amends, the Edison musical 


magazine, Along Broadway, for that 
month included a full length photo- 
graph of Kimmel and the following 
article, headed “The Accordion Comes 
Into Its Own”: 

The fellow who writes things for the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica said in de- 
scriDins - the accordion that ‘'this, the 
smallest of the organ family, in the 
hands of a skilful performer is not 
entirely without artistic beauty/’ It is 
a safe wager Lhat he had never heard 
John J. Kimmel turn her loose. If he 
had, he prooabiy would have said, **My 
word, but the accordion is a hum- 
dinger!” 

Because of its construction, the ac- 
cordion is almost a fool-proof instru- 
ment. When you pull it out and squeeze 
some keys a certain kind of sound 
results. When you squeeze it together 
something else happens, usually not dis- 
cordant but not necessarily pleasing. 

Mr. Kimmel has put the accordion In 
the class of real musical Instruments. 
In the “Bonnie Kate Medley of Reels,” 
which he has re-created on the New 
Edison, you - are reminded of a com- 
bination that, might result from a 
ScoLch bagpipe and a jazz band, and 
the rhythm is so compelling lhat you 
feel like shouting "swing your part- 
r»er/'_ In his own_ com position ^ "The— 
^Kimmel 'March, w there are occasional 
suggestions of tones of a church organ 
swelling out In all their beauty, coup- 
led with the rhythm and “pep” of a 
military band. 

“Connaught Man — Medley of Jigs” 
was issued late in 1920 as Diamond 
Disc No. 50692. Its coupling was a 
“Medley of Scotch Airs,” by Fred J. 
Bacon, banioist. 

Just before “Bonnie Kate” and 
“Kimmel March” reached the mar- 
ket, Kimmel and Linder reappeared 
at Edison, on January 17, 1920, and 
recorded four more numbers. These 
were “Haste to the Wedding,” which 
became Blue Amberol 4194 and Dia- 
mond Disc 50653; “Oh Gee — Medley 
Reel’ (B. A. 3985 and D. D. 50870); 
“Homeward Mai'ch” (B. A. 4111 and 
D. D. 50674) and “Haley's Fancy 
Medley,” issued on Blue Amberol 
4076 but never issued on the disc. 
Probably Mr. Edison thought he 
heard a technical defect which, in 
his opinion, rendered the recording 
unsuited for disc use but satisfactory 
for the Blue Amberols, on which the 
standards were not so high. 

On August 11, 1922, the Damon 
and Pythias of accordion and piano 
recorded “Stack o' Barley Medley” 
(often regarded as Kimmel's “theme 
song”) and “Contentment Medley,” 
which became Diamond Disc 51141. 
“Stack o' Barley” came out as Blue 
Amberol 4688, but “Contentment” 
didn't appear on the cylinders. 

When Kimmel next made Edison 
records the modern era of electric 
recording had arrived — but Joe Lin- 
der wasn’t with him ! Why the in- 
separables had separated we don't 
know, but, as Lennie Diehl has said, 
the accompanist was a guitar play- 
er, Andy Fiedler. On December 27, 
1928,_they played .“Bryant's Favorite 
Hornpipe” and “Fitzmaurice's Pol- 
ka,” which become Diamond Disc 
52488. On January 3, 1929, they came 
through with “Floggan Reel' and “A 
Tr i p to th e C ottage— Irish J ig”— 
DTamoncT Disc 52499. All four selec- 
tions were likewise recorded for Edi- 
son needle cut records. In the order 
mentioned they had master numbers 
N659, N600, N673 and N674, but they 


were never issued. No. 62488 came 
out in February, 1929, and 52499 in 
March — a few months before Edison 
went out of the record business. Dia- 
mond Disc sales had fallen off badly, 
and these last Kimmel records are 
hard to find. 

Thus ended Kimmel's more than 20 
year association with Edison. 

VII Kimmel's Victor Career 

Although Victor controlled the 
Zon-o-phone label for which Kimmel 
had recorded, his name didn't ap- 
pear in a Victor supplement until 
October, 1907, when 5237, “Irish Boy 
March,” and 5238, “Medley of Irish 
Jigs,” were issued. Catalog Editor 
Sam Rous said: 

For a great many people in. the world 
there is no music like lhat of an ac- 
cordion. For their benefit, as well as 
the enjoyment of those who like a 
lively record of a march or jig, we 
offer two of the finest records of that 
instrument possible to make. They are 
very loud and splendidly played, Mr, 
Kirn m el’s .execu lion being simply as ton- - 
tshing. 

Kimmel made as immediate a hit 
with Victor audiences as he had with 
Edison patrons. When his record, 
5417, of “American Polka” was is- 
sued in May, 1908, Rous remarked; 

Lovers of lively music, and plenty 
of it, will be pleased to see this new 
Kimmel number. The records of this 
favorite accordion player have enjoyed 
tremendous popularity, especially the 
merry “Irish Boy March/' which (for 
some time was the most popular of all 
Victor records. . . . 

Other Victor records by Kimmel 
of the 1907-08 period are 5254, “Med- 
ley of Straight Jigs”; 5307, “Medley 
of Popular Reels”; 5438, “American 
Cakewalk” (described as “a loud and 
lively record of this popular instru- 
ment, which in the capable hands 
of Mr. Kimmel becomes almost a 
whole orchestra”); and 5468, “Med- 
ley of Reels, No. 2.” 

Kimmel probably had a hand, but 
without label credit, in at least three 
of the records of that time. The 
comic “rube duet” by Arthur Col- 
lins and Byron G. Harlan, “My Gal 
Irene,” has accordion interludes which 
must have been played by Kimmel, 
for Victor then had no other player 
on its list. The accordion is also in- 
troduced in 5406, Steve Porter's comic 
sketch, “Thim Were the Happy 
Days.” One of a series of records 
issued in 1908 for demonstration pur- 
poses by Victor dealers but not to 
be sold to the public was called “The 
Irrestible Accordion.” It appears rea- 
sonable that Kimmel provided the 
samples of accordion music. 

When Victor began to issue double- 
faced records late in 1908, KimmePs 
single-faced numbers were gradually 
coupled. “The Irish Boy Medley” was 
rather inappropriately doubled on 
16747 with “Bye, Bye, My Honey,” 
a “coon shout” by the inimitable 
Billy Golden. Kimmel’s records con- 
tinued to appear for several years, 
although no new ones were_ issued _ 
~iri“1912,~19T3 or 1914. 

“The Irish Dutchman” made a Vic- 
tor comeback in November,. 1916, 
despite the strong competition of 
Pietro Deiro's vastly popular piano- 
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accordion solos. On record 17849, he 
played Medleys 3 and 4 of Irish 
Reels. Mr. Rous said: 

While Mr. ICimmel renders many 
kinds of music well, it is in the playing 
of jigs and reels that he is most 
thoroughly at home. Here are two lively 
medleys of Irish reels, and the only 
persons in America who can listen to 
them and keep their feet still are the 
unfortunates who are totally deaff 

Kimmel was back in January, 1917, 
with 18193, "Geese in the Bog — Irish 
Jigs” and "Stack of Barley — Irish 
Reels.” A photo showing him hold- 
ing his accoi'dion had the cut lines, 
“Mr. Kimmel Waiting for His Cue.” 
The editor commented: 

The accordion, as played by John 
Kimmel, is a very good instrument 
for a medley of Irish jigs; it has the 
reedy virtues of the bagpipes, without 
the raucousness. The jigs in the pres- 
ent medley are lively enough, in the 
words of Pope, to “make the soul dance 
upon a jig to heaven.” 

Our Brooklyn friend was back in 
March with 18207, “Floggan Reel 
Medley” and “Irish Jig Medley.” He 
also made several Victor records dur- 
ing the early 1920’s, which usually 
were issued in Mai'ch for the St. 
Patrick's Day trade. Then, after elec- 
tric recording came in, there was an 
interval of no new Kimmel records 
until in 1928 he and Andy Fiedler 
made No. 21441, issued on July 6th. 
It contained a remake of the eternal- 
ly popular “Irish Boy March” com- 
bined with “Fitzmaurice's Polka.” 
Thus his last Victors were recorded 
a few months before his final Edi- 
sons. No. 21441 stayed in the Victor 
catalog until 1933, as did the 
acoustically recorded 18193. 


VIII. Columbia and Other Companies 

Kimmel’s Columbia debut came long 
after he had made records for Zon-o- 
phone, Edison and Victor. He first 
appeared in a Columbia supplement 
in March, 1916. The reason probably 
was that Columbia had been able to 
import accordion jigs and reels rec- 
ords, played by Peter and Daniel 
Wyper, from its English affiliate. 
Too, it had Guido Deiro, selling large 
quantities of piano-accordion discs. 
This initial record, A1917, was “Irish 
Jigs,” introducing “Connaught Men's 
Ramble” and “Irish Reels,” which 
included “Mason’s Apron” and 
“Cuckoo's Nest.” (In view of Kim- 
mel's all-German ancestry, it still 
seems odd that he should have been 
so much fascinated by Erin-go-bragh 
music!) The supplement said: 

Mr. Kimmel is a new accordion ex- 
pert for Columbia lists and opens his 
reputation with a collection of Irish 
jigs and reels that will bring delight to 
several hundred thousands of our pa- 
trons at least. Mr. Kimmel has com- 
pletely mastered the intricacies of his 
instrument and plays with unusual vim 
and vigor. 

In September, 1916, Columbia mar- 
keted A2036, “Medley of Irish Jigs” 
and “Medley of Irish Reels.” Under 
the heading of “Kimmel a Real Ac- 
cordion Acrobat,” the editor made a 
surprising statement: 

John J. ICimmel would be a famous 
man today if he had taken his ac- 
cordion and his playing ability and 
gone on the stage. A ten-minute play- 


ing of the Irish jigs featured on this 
latest Columbia record would bring any 
house to its feet. As it is, Mr. Kimmel 
is reaching just as delighted and a far 
larger audience on his records. Well 
worth hearing is the splendid technique 
of this artist of the accordion. 

How did it happen, one wonders, 
that George Jell, or whoever else 
wrote that paragraph, didn’t know 
Kimmel for many years had been a 
famous vaudeville headliner? 

In December, 1916, Kimmel had 
another Columbia record, A2094, 
coupling “Medley of Reels” and “In- 
ternational Echoes,” the composer of 
the latter being listed as Joe Linder. 
During the next two or three years 
he made several others. As a rule he 
played both sides but A2283, issued 
in September, 1917, coupled his “Med- 
ley of Jigs,” with a march — two-step, 
“Irish Hearts,” played by the un- 
beatable banjoist, Fred Van Eps. 

As more and more companies went 
into the record business between 
1916 and 1925, Kimmel was engaged 
at least occasionally by most. His 
versions of “Stack of Barley” and 
“Bryant's Favorite” were recorded 
on Bathe sapphire record No. 20956 
and were also copied on to the Aetu- 
elle needle-cut disc. In the Emerson 
supplement of December, 1919, he 
was represented by 10-inch record 
1099, “Medley of Irish Jigs” and 
“Irish Reels.” The first side includ- 
ed “Haste to the Wedding,” “Larry 
O’Gaff” and “Trip to the Cottage' 1 * 
and the second, his old favorites, 
“Bonnie Kate” and “Green Fields of 
America.” The supplement’s annot- 
ator was rather facetious: 

Mr. Music-Lover, we want you to 
meet our new artist, John J. Kimmel, 
the famous accordion player. Mr. Kim- 
mel was bom In Brooklyn, but he has 
managed to live It down. He has met 
and vanquished, In turn, every com- 
petitor for the championship of the 
ten-key accordion. 

Kimmel probably wouldn't have 
cared much for that good-natured 
“crack.” All the evidence seems to 
indicate he was proud of being an 
“Old Dutch Town boy” and that he 


remained a loyal Brooklyn patriot 
to the last, never seeking to “live 
down” his birthplace. 

And so it went as long as John 
Kimmel was active. Whenever and 
wherever he played, he was recog- 
nized as one of the mastei's of his 
instrument— a brilliant performer of 
the type of music which may appeal 
more to the feet than the head but 
which entertains if it doesn't edify. 
He probably lacked the wide musical 
culture of Charles D'Almaine but he 
played much the same type of music 
on the accordion that the gifted 
D'Almaine essayed so well and so 
often with his violin. It is appropri- 
ate, I think, that Kimmel’s biography 
should appear in HOBBIES so close 
on the heels of D'Almaine's. 


DEATHS OF 

HARRY C. BROWNE AND 
HARVEY HINDERMYER 

By JIM WALSH 

Since my biographical sketch of 
Harry C. Browne appeared in the 
January HOBBIES I have been sur- 
prised and saddened to learn Mr. 
Browne died in November, 1954. My 
information comes from Miss Hazel 
A. Firth, manager of the Executive 
Office of the First Church of Christ 
Scientist in Boston, Mass. 

I had not corresponded with Mr. 
Browne in recent years but had not 
seen any notice of his passing in the 
publications which naturally would 
be expected to publish it. Conse- 
quently, I wrote my article without 
knowing that the versatile gentleman 
whom I so much admired was no 
longer with us. 

I am also informed by the noted 
tenor, Charles Hart, that our friend, 
Harvey Hindermyer, died a short 
time ago, not many weeks after my 
article, “Harvey Hindermyer's Golden 
Anniversary” appeared in the Aug- 
ust, 1957, HOBBIES. I hope to have 
more detailed information later about 
Mr. Hindermyer's death. 
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Each issue they receive will remind them of your friend- 
ship, because HOBBIES is a practical gift that will give them 
more pleasure in collecting. 

Fill out the blank below and mail it witb your remittance 
of S3. 50 to HOBBIES, 1006 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
5, Illinois. 

Please send a gift subscription to: 

Name 

Address - 


My name and address is: 
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Reed Miller 

(AND NEVADA VAN DER VEER) 

By JIM WALSH 


I A Birthday Party 
Forty-two years ago, on March 7, 
1916, at ‘his 'home in New York, Peed 
Milier celebrated his ninth birthday. 

The party was held a week late. 
The eminent concert and oratorio 
tenor and recording artist had been 
born in Anderson, S. C., on February 
29, 1880. He was really 36 years of 
age, but since that Leap Year date 
comes only once each four years, the 
birthday was actually his ninth. Mil- 
ler and his wife, a noted contralto 
known professionally by her unmar- 
ried name of Nevada Van der Veer 
(she was born in Springfield Center, 
N. Y., January 25, 1884) wore cos- 
tumes suitable for boys and girls of 
nine and eight. 

Among the guests were the bari- 
tone Frederick Wheeler, at ‘that time 
Miller’s partner for (making duet rec- 
ords, and another famous recording 
tenor, Harvey Hindermyer. Also on 
'hand were members of the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club who presented Reed 
and Nevada Miller with a silver 
service. 

Reed Miller was at the summit of 
his career when that birthday party 
took place. A short time before, his 
singing voice had .been heard across 
the continent by long-distance tele- 
phone — a miracle in those days be- 
fore radio and TV — as a feature of 
the Pan-American Exposition in San 
Francisco. Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man, the composer, had written to 
him from California: "Your ‘Drum- 
mer Boy’ song sounded bully last 
night over 3,500 miles. Leonard Lieb- 
ling and I sat together and mar- 
veled. Wasn’t the stunt thrilling? We 
could hear every note, and the pia- 
no, too.” 

There was no 'hint, that winter 
night, of Reed Miller’s premature 
death. Yet the genial tenor, whom 
his equally distinguished fellow tenor 
and associate, Charles Harrison, has 
pronounced "the finest oratorio singer 
of his day,” was to have a short life. 
On December 29, 1943, when he was 
only 43 and before he had observed 
his eleventh birthday, Miller died. 
But his life, though regrettably brief, 
was one marked by genuine musical 
achievement. 

II Some Biographical Notes 
Reed Miller never sang exclusively 
for any phonograph company, but he 
was one of the few free-lance artists 
who received biographical sketches 
in the record catalogs of all the ma- 
jor companies for whom he worked — 
Victor, Columbia and Edison. 

For years the Victor catalog con- 
tained the following, accompanied by 
a small photo of the tenor: 

It is with much pleasure that Victor 
announces the engagement of Mr. Reed 
Miller, the well-known concert tenor, 


whose beautiful voice, admirable diction 
and correct method have earned for 
him a large following of musical people. 
Some of Mr. Miller's recent engage- 
ments show in what favor he is held 
by concert-goers. Besides his regular 
engagement as solo tenor of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church of New York City, 
he has lately sung at the Spartanburg 
and Greensboro Festivals; Musical Art 
Society. Pittsburgh, with Damrosch and 
the New York Symphony; at the Wor- 
cester Festival, etc. The numbers se- 
lected for his Victor list by Mr. Miller 
are most attractive ones, and consist 
of a number of standard and sacred 
songs, besides several duets with Mr. 
Werrenrath. 

The Columbia catalog said: 

As one of the best tenors of the 
concert platform. Reed Miller has oc- 
cupied an enviable position among 
American singers for several years, and 
the admiration everywhere felt for his 
splendid work increases season by sea- 
son. Mr. Miller is not alone a singer 
with a tenor voice of magnificent cali- 
bre and quality, he is also an inter- 
pretative artist with every resource at 
his instant command. 

This was supplemented by another 
mention under the Columbia Stellar 
Quartet heading; 

Reed Miller, second tenor, is a native 
of the South. Miller came to New York 
with nothing in his pocket but ability. 
With a voice no less than a gift, he 
has achieved fame as one of the great- 
est oratorio soloists the country has 
ever known. From coast to coast Mr. 
Miller has been called to sing in chorus 
productions. 

The April, 1914, Edison Blue Am- 
iberol catalog contained v-rite-ups of 
both Miller and bis wife. Of the tenor 
it said: 

Reed Miller, born in Anderson, S. C., 
was not satisfied with merely posses- 
sing an unusually clear tenor voice, 
but was determined to become a true 
artist. To that end he studied under 
F. Powers, Arthur Mees and Walter 
Damrosch. His field of endeavor Is 
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large, including opera, oratorio and con- 
cere work, and he has appeared in the 
best houses all over the United States, 
singing with the New York Symphony 
Orcnestra and with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra. He has also sung 
at the Worcester and Evanston Festi- 
vals and with the New York Oratorio 
Society. His voice is clear, perfectly 
rounded and tremendously powerful. 

Under the heading of "Nevada Van 
der Veer Miller, Contralto,” .the fol- 
lowing appeared: 

An artist of whom much is heard is 
the young and attractive contralto, 
Nevada Van der Veer, who has earned 
her prominence by most artistic work 
and a beautifully trained voice. Mme. 
Van der Veer (in private life Mrs. Reed 
Miller) is a singer whose Interpreta- 
tion of oratorio has much of the English 
tradition, combined with modern indi- 
viduality, while her song singing is a 
sheer delight. That Mme. Van der Veer 
is receiving great recognition is shown 
by the fact that she is to be heard In 
so many performances of oratorio clubs. 
She is a member of the famous Frank 
Croxton Quartet, composed also of 
Agnes Kimball, soprano, Reed Miller, 
tenor, and Frank Croxton, basso. 

The 1922 Edison Diamond Disc 
catalog contains a sketch that ap- 
pears to have been adapted from the 
one in the Blue Amberol booklet of 
several years before: 

Reed Miller has sung to immense 
audiences in the largest cities In the 
United States. His field of endeavor is 
a vast one, including opera, oratorio, 
concert work and song composition. He 
has been a soloist with the New York 
Symphony, the Theodore Thomas Or- 
chestra, the Chicago Orchestra and the 
New York Oratorio Society. Mr. Miller 
was born in South Carolina and re- 
ceived his musical education in the 
United States. His voice is clear, 
tremendously powerful and perfectly 
rounded. Mr. Miller is now the soloist 
of the famous St. Thomas Church on 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The frequent mentions of Miller’s 
appearances with the New York Sym- 
phony under Damrosch remind me 
of something I heard Ben Gross, the 
radio and tel evision cri tic for the 
New York Daily News , tell on a New 
York Philharmonic program. 

Cross said he was a small boy 
when the New York Symphony came 
to bis home city, Birmingham, Ala., 
and be was one of a group of young- 
sters who gathered outside the au- 
ditorium in which the performance 
was given. They couldn’t pay but 
wanted to listen. Mr. and Mrs. Mil- 
ler were the soloists and during a 
rest period they stood inside a door 
opening on the alley in which the 
boys were clustered. 

Miller looked at them, smiled and 
said : "Hey, kids, you wanna come 
in?” They say they did, he opened 
the door and they heard 'the remain- 
der of the concert from good seats. 
Gross declared Reed Miller’s genial 
thoughtfulness gave him a start to- 
ward a lifelong love of good music. 
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III Reed Miller Records 

It probably will surprise most ad- 
mirers of Reed MiLler to learn he 
made records as long ago as 1904, 
and possibly a bit earlier. His first 
recorded work was done for Zon-o- 
phone, under the assumed name of 
James Reed, which he used extensive- 
ly a decade later. 

The first record I can find by him 
is Albert Von Tilzer’s great "coon 
song” hit, "Teasing” — not the type 
of composition with which one would 
ordinarily associate Reed Miller’s 
name. This was a nine-inch record, 
No. 6055. Likewise in the Zon-o-phone 
nine-inch list was 6092, "I’m Wear- 
ing My Heart Away For You,” which 
had been written in 1902 by the tear- 
jerker ballad specialist, Charles K. 
Harris. It also was listed as Zono- 
phone ten-inch record No. 17. 

The 10-inch was described "a 
very clear and distinct record.” 

I thave found no more Zon-o-phone 
records by Reed Miller, His next ap- 
pearance in any record list appears 
to have been in the Edison two-min- 
ute standard cylinder supplement 
for October, 1907. In view of his 
Southern ancestry, he began his Edi- 
son career appropriately on Record 
9658 with an Ernest R. Ball ballad, 
"The Birds in Georgia Sing of Ten- 
nessee.” The supplement said: "A 
pretty sentimental ballad that will 
ga-in many admirers. Mr. Miller, who 
sings it, although he has made over 
several records for us, has not pre- 
viously made a new one, .and should 
soon become a favorite by reason of 
his fine voice.” 

The .first complete Edison stand- 
ard record catalog in which Miller’s 
name appears is date-d December, 
1907. Besides the “Birds in Georgia” 
song, it contains two records, orig- 
inally made by Harry Macdonough, 
which had been done over by Miller: 
7242 "Sing Me a Song of the South” 
(again an appropriate choice for a 
South Carolina tenor!) and 6504 "The 
Lost Chord,” a number to which his 
ringing resonant voice should have 
been well adapted. 

Reed Miller and that superb bari- 
tone Reinald Werrenrath were rep- 
resented by their first recorded duet 
in the November, 1907, Edison sup- 
plement. The tone quality with Wer- 
renrath singing the "lead” and Mil- 
ler harmonizing, is remarkably clear 
and sonorous, and Werrenrath’s voice 
sounds richer than on any disc rec- 
ord I have heard by him. The song 
they sang on this cylinder, 9679 is 
"Honey Boy,” with words by Jack 
Norworbh and music by Albert Von 
Tilzer. The supplement writer truth- 
fully said "the air is catchy amd un- 
common ... a swinging march itune, 
sung with much spirit.” 

Miller did not become widely known 
as .a song writer, but he was test- 
ing' his talents at composition in 
1907, when these first Edison cylin- 
ders were made. M Witmark & Sons 
published at least two of his songs 
that year: "From the Depths,” with 
words iby Samuel Wood, and "Memo- 
ries,” for which Miller wrote both 


words and music. Both are numbers 
resembling Tosti’s "Goodbye” in 
theme, with an air of sad disillusion- 
ment. "Memories” has an unusual 
type of lyric, containing only seven 
lines. There is no reason to .think 
Reed Miller personally shared in the 
conventionally heartbreaking senti- 
ments which his songs expressed. 

The tenor continued ito record for 
Edison, but his first Victor record 
did not appear until January 1910. 
It was a ten-inch single-faced, No. 
5753, the Clifton Bingham and Ed- 
ward German ballad, "Roses in June,” 
which, judging by the frequency with 
which he recorded it and sang it 
in concert, was one of his best liked 
songs. Other favorites of his reper- 
toire were Hope Temple’s “ ‘Tis All 
That I Can Say,” and Stephen 
Adams’ "Maid of the Mill.” The sup- 
plement contained the biographical 
sketch of Miller which has already 
been quoted, and commented: "The 
number selected for Mr. Miller’s first 
record is that charming song . . . ‘Ro- 
ses in June,’ which he sings delight- 
fully. The accompaniment, with its 
violin obbligato and harp passages, 
is a wholly beautiful one.” 

“Roses in June” was soon combined 
on double-faced record, 16675, with 
“Annie Laurie,” sung by that ster- 
ling English baritone, Alan Turner. 

Before many months Miller had be- 
come a Victor stand-by and, as such, 
took part in some of the medleys 
sung by the Victor Light Opera Com- 
pany. His second record, a melodious 
Ernest Ball ballad, "In the Garden 
of my Heart,” appeared on black la- 
bel disc 6765 in March, 1910. It was 
.after words combined on 16741 with 
"My Wild Irish Rose,” by the Hay- 
den Quartet. The supplement said : 

Mr. Miller's beautiful record of “Ros- 
es in June” has met with much favor 
since its issue in January. The tenor's 
friends were charmed with such a per- 
fect reproduction of his voice, and the 
record has made him many new ad- 
mirers. 

In March, 1911, the supplement 
listed two new Miller records — 5820, 
"Kathleen Mavourneen,” and 6721, 
"Beauty’s Eyes,” by Tosti, with the 
statement that "this popular concert 
singer has returned from a long tour 
in the West, where he has been high- 
ly successful, and has sung for us 
two old favorites.” 

The Victor tendency was to re- 
strict Miller, in the beginning at 
least, to ballads of a Victorian fla- 
vor. In April, 1911, be was repres- 
ented by 5829, "Tell Her I Love Her 
So,” and this comment was made; 

. . . Mr. Miller sings this lovely old 
song with rare expression and perfect 
diction. Those who are fortunate 
enough to possess this unusual repro- 
duction will doubtless wonder why such 
genuinely beautiful songs as this are 
so neglected by concert singers. The 
victor, however, intends to perform a 
public duty by rescuing many of these 
numbers from the oblivion into which 
they have apparently fallen. 



Neither Victor nor any other pho- 
nograph company ever gave the ten- 
or an adequate opportunity to display 
his unusual accomplishments as an 
interpreter of oratorio and opera. 

The April, 1911, supplement also 
contained the first of several duets 
by Miller and Werrenrath, No. 5832, 
"The Army and Navy,” described as 
"a famous old duet which was the 
delight of '.tenors and baritones thir- 
ty years ago. It serves admirably to 
introduce to Victor audiences this 
new combinaton of Victor artists. 
Mr, Mller's clear tenor and nhe vig- 
orous baritone of Mr. Werrenrath 
blend admirably in this fine martial 
number.” 

Reinald Werrenrath became an ex- 
clusive Victor artist and was pro- 
moted successively to Purple Label, 
Blue Label and Red Seal status. Mil- 
ler’s records never went higher than 
Black Label, but had he become ex- 
clusive to Victor instead of free-lan- 
cing throughout his recording career 
he probably also would have been ad- 
vanced to higher rank. His Edison 
Diamond Discs were always issued in 
the 80,000 series, selling at from 
$1.50 to $1.85, and corresponding to 
the Victor Blue Label. 

IV Columbia Recordings 
From 1910 ito April, 1915, all Vic- 
tor records by Reed Miller were list- 
ed under this own name. But when 
he made his first Columbia he re- 
vived the "alias” of James Reed 
which he had used fur Zono-phone 
in 1904. Columbia, with a flourish of 
trumpets, had just entered into an 
agreement with Charles K. Harris 
to record all his songs — an arrange- 
ment which didn’t amount to much, 
for Harris, composer of "After the 
Ball,” was already outmoded and no 
longer able to write hits consistently. 
Miller's first Columbia disc, as James 
Reed, was A924, "It's Always June 
When You’re in Love,” whose coup- 
ling was another Harris number, “I 
Miss You Honey, Miss You All the 
Time,” sung by Ada Jones and cho- 
rus. 

The supplement writer gave this 
double-barreled Harris combination a 
rousing send-off: 

Following our recent arrangement 
with the Chaa. K. Harris Music Pub- 
lishing Company ... we introduce 
Harris* greatest sentimental song suc- 
cess of the present season— one of the 
most popular and tuneful numbers com- 
posed by him in the entire course of 
his successful career. The theme of the 
words is one that never grows old or 
loses its interest, and the air. in slow 
waltz time, is of an unusually en- 
gaging and ingratiating character. Add 
to this the wonderful vocalism of Mr. 
James Reed and you have a record 
that is Indeed difficult to equal in 
popular music. That Mr. Reed Is a 
“find" of the first water, for record- 
ing work, is obvious from his first 
note; he is a real tenor and a notable 
acquisition to Columbia ranks. Un- 
doubtedly he will be heard from regu- 
larly in the future. 

The next month, January, 1911, 
Miller was present as himself. The 
front cover of 'the Columbia supple- 
ment was used to advertise his rec- 
ord, A941, of "Beauty’s Eyes,” com- 
bined with Eugene Cowles’ "Forgot- 
ten,” more often sung as a bass 
solo. True to its tradition of giving 
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better value than Victor, Columbia 
offered both songs for 75 cents, while 
Victor, whose version of “Beauty's 
Eyes,” appeared two months later, 
Charged 60 cents in single-face. The 
supplement said Miller “has sung for 
the Columbia one of the most cele- 
brated love-songs of the nineteenth 
century, and one which holds a high 
place in the list of the most pop- 
ular songs ever written. . , . Coupled 
with ‘Beauty's Eyes,' Mr. Miller gives 
us an interpretation of this favor- 
ite standard number by Eugene 
Cowles. . , . That Mr. Miller is, pre- 
cisely the artist .to do it justice is 
amply proved in this splendid rec- 
ord.” 

From that time on, both as Feed 
Miller and as James Reed, the South 
Carolina tenor was as big a favorite 
on Columbia records as -on. Victor. 
He not only made many solos, /but 
also sang duets with Grace Kerns, 
soprano; Frank Croxton, basso; Wal- 
ter Lawrence, a 12-year-old- boy so- 
prano (the selection ,by this unusual 
combination was “Love Divine, All 
Love Excelling,” from “The Daugh- 
ter of Jairus”) ; and recorded one 
duet with 'his wife, a Mendelssohn 
composition, “The May Bell and the 
Flowers.” This is a record I have 
never succeeded in turning up. Mr. 
and Mrs. Miller seldom recorded du- 
ets together , but som e years later 
they made a few Emerson records of 
gospel hymns. One was No. 10271, 
“I Need Thee Every Hour” and "I 
Love to Tell the Story.” 

V Miller as a Quartet Member 

The late Frank Croxton, that gol- 
den voiced basso from Paris, Ky., 
made his debut as a recording- artist 
in 1911. By (that time he had or- 
ganized a mixed quartet, all of whom 
were accomplished soloists. Whatever 
scruples of modesty he may have 
had did not deter him from naming 
the ensemble the Frank Croxton 
Quartet. 

The Quartet’s photo appeared on 
the cover of the Edison record sup- 
plement for January, 1912, and its 
first record was announced in that 
issue. It was four-minute Amberol 
884, “Flora's Holiday — A Song Cy- 
cle,” composed by H. Lane Wilson. 
The cycle, written in old English 
style, was not of a nature to ai*ouse 
much enthusiasm among Edison cy- 
linder enthusiasts, most -of whom 
probably found the music a bit “dif- 
ficult.” 

However, Edison issued several 
other Frank Croxton Quartet rec- 
ords, of which three appeared on 
Blue Amberols: 1528, “Quartet from 
‘Rigoletto'”; 1545, “Abide With Me,” 
and 1745, “My Faith Looks Up to 
Thee.” The Quartet later made discs 
for several companies but not for 
Victor — which, incidentally, was one 
of the few for which Mrs. Miller 
never sang. 

In 1914 Miller also became a mem- 
ber of the once world-famous Co- 
lumbia Stellar Quartet, singing sec- 
ond tenor, or “lead,” as it is called 
nowadays. He was not the original 
second tenor of this remarkable or- 
ganization which specialized in sing- 


ing without accompaniment. John 
Barnes Wells held- that post for a 
couple of records and was succeeded 
by Henry Burr for one or two more. 
But the Quartet achieved its greatest 
success when the personnel became 
Charles Harrison, .first 'tenor; Reed 
Miller, second; Andrea Sarto, bari- 
tone; and our old friend, Frank 
Croxton, bass. Jt continued to be a 
feature of the Columbia catalog un- 
til the early 1920’s, but as Miller’s 
concert and oratorio popularity in- 
creased he traveled a great deal and 
was sometimes unavailable for the 
quartet's recordings. When that -hap- 
pened other artists, among them 
Lewis James, took his place. 

The year 1914 was also one in- which 
Columbia allowed Miller ‘to do some 
more ambitious recording work .than 
he was usually associated with. In 
January, he was represented by a 
12-jnch disc, A5511, on which, the 
gave some of the noble numbers from 
Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” The first 
side contained the recitative, “Ye 
People Rend Your Hearts,” and thse 
aria, “If With All Your Hearts.” On 
the other side he sang “Then Shall 
the Righteous Shine Forth.” The 
supplement commented': “The two 
principal tenor solos from this most 
dramatic and beautiful of oratorios 
reveal Mr. Miller at his best— and 
his best is exceedingly good.” 

Columbia needed recordings of the 
Rigoletto Quartet and the Lucia Sex- 
tet in English 'to compete with the 
Purple Label versions which Victor 
had issued, and in October, 1915, on 
double-faced 12-inch record A5709, 
these two classics of operatic shout- 
ing were combined — again giving- 
more for the money than Victor. 
The quartet was sung by Grace Kerns, 



THE FRANK CROXTON QUARTETTE. 
FRANK CROXTON, bass; AGNES KIM- 
BALL, soprano; NEVADA VAN DER 
VEER, contralto; REED MILLER, tenor. 


soprano; Mildred Patter, contralto 
(she died a month or so before the 
record was issued) ; Charles W. Har- 
rison, tenor, and Albert Wiederhold, 
baritone. The same artists sang the 
sextet with the addition of Reed Mil- 
ler and Frank Groxiton. The supple- 
ment annotator waxed lyrical: 

In this new popular-priced Columbia 
recording a wonderful opportunity 
awaits the thousands who recognize in 
these two selections the most Inspired 
concerted compositions in all opera. . . 
The great fact is the singing of them 
by Columbia artists of such merit that 
the resulting record can be compared 
favorably with the most expensive ones 
that money can buy, and yet sell at a 
popular price. The singers, selected 
from the long list of Columbia talent, 
have been trained specially to pro- 
duce the perfect vocalization and stu- 
pendous finales of these operatic mas- 
terpieces. Their success can be delight- 
fully heard in every home on this re- 
markable Columbia record. 

In 1913, Miller had made two Edi- 
son Diamond Discs of opera arias 
in English!. On 82031 be sang “Vesti 
la giubba” from “Pagliacci” and on 
82041, the Sicilana from “Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” They were short-lived, 
their masters probably having been 
destroyed in the disastrous Decem- 
ber, 1914, fire at the Edison lab- 
oratories. He later became one of 
the Edison “tone test” artists. 

As befitted a South Carol in ian, 
Reed Miller was a remarkable in- 
terpreter of (the Negro spiritual type 
of composition. One of his finest rec- 
ords was Edison Diamond Disc 80487, 
“By an' By,” and “Go Down Moses,” 
in which the Edison catalog state- 
ment .that his voice was “perfectly 
rounded and tremendously powerful” 
is proved beyond doubt. Columbia and 
Victor also provided examples of his 
ability to sing music of the Negro 
type. In September, 1914, Columbia 
issued on A1558, his version of “Ex- 
hortation” (A Negro Sermon), com- 
bined with Croxton’s singing of “Un- 
cle Rome.” These were described as: 

Two standard Negro songs, perhaps 
the best and most characteristic of 
their kind that have ever so far been 
written. They are absolutely true to 
type, each presenting a distinct phase 
of the Negro character with a fidelity 
and clean-etched outline that is almost 
startling. In "Exhortation” Will Marion 
Cook has created the musical setting 
to a Negro sermon which, underneath 
its grotesque literary form, has the 
kind of common -sense religion that 
stands a man in good stead for every 
day in the week. In his musical in- 
vestiture of the words Mr. Cook has 
risen to truly great heights of descrip- 
tive composition, and Mr. Miller — a 
Southerner himself with a thorough 
conception of the Negro character — has 
made a record that is intensely full of 
personality and meaning. 

Victor delayed issuing its version 
of “Exhortation” until December, 
1915, although the number, 17695, in- 
dicates it had originally been sched- 
uled for publication around March or 
April. The B side was another so- 
called Negro sermon, “Dah's Gwine- 
ter be er Lan’slide,” written by a 
South Carolina woman composer, Li- 
ly Strickland. The thought occurs 
•that Victor missed a bet by not team- 
ing Miller with another South Caro- 
lina singer, the contralto, Marguer- 
ite Dunlap, and having them sing 
some of Miss Strickland's composi- 
tions, such as the favorite “Mah Lin- 
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REED MILLER (Stroking Victor Dog) ond FREDERICK WHEELER 
photographed in 1917 in La Voice’s Music and Art Shop, Platts- 
burg, N. Y. 



A 1915 photograph of the Columbia Stellar Quartette. Left to 
right — CHARLES HARRISON, first tenor; REED MILLER, lead; 
ANDREA SARTO, baritone; FRANK CROXTON, bass. 


dy Lou.” Such an -all-Carolina combi- 
nation should have been a big favor- 
ite — at least in South Carolina! 

Miller and Nevada Van der Veer 
were an extremely busy couple at 
this stage of their careers. The Edi- 
son Phonograph Monthly for Novem- 
ber, 1914, remarked of Miller that 
"his repertoire is necessarily very 
extensive and includes much that it 
would be impossible for -the average 
tenor to present creditably. But, with 
his conscientious, untiring study and 
has remarkable natural endowments, 
Mr. Miller has been able to gratify 
his ambition to become one of the 
foremost tenors of the country.” 

More information on Mr. and Mrs. 
Miller’s musical progress is given in 
the Phonograph Monthly for Novem- 
ber, 1916: 

Reed Miller and Nevada Van der Veer 
(Mrs. Reed Miller) made a splendid 
Impression on New England audiences 
during t'he course of a Chautauqua tour 
through Vermont, New Hampshire and 
Maine in the latter part of the sum- 
mer and fall. Their itinerary also took 
them into New York State, where they 
appeared at Plattsburg and sang to 
the “rookies” encamped there in large 
numbers. Mr. Miller has been engaged 
for the "Messiah” performances of the 
New York Oratorio' Society at. Carnegie 
Hall. New York, and by the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, while Nevada 
Van der Veer is to sing with the New 
York Oratorio Society in its presenta- 
tion of Mendelssohn’s “Elijah.” 

For a "boy” and "girl” who had 
signalized their ninth and eighth 
birthdays only a short time before, 
the Millers were doing all right! 

VI Duet Partnership 
With Fred Wheeler 
As the -photo of the Columbia Stel- 
lar Quartet taken in 1915 reveals, 
Reed Miller was a small, short man 
whose once abundant dark hair had 
begun to thin and threaten him with 
baldness by fthe time he reached that 
ninth birthday. But, regardless of 
loss of hair, he became ever busier. 
Late in 1914, Miller, who had not 


sung wibh Werrenrath for a consid- 
erable time, decided he needed a 
baritone duet partner, and Frederick 
Wheeler, the famous recording bari- 
tone, found himself in need of a ten- 
or associaite. Wheeler had been for 
almost a decade the partner of John 
Young, and under the assumed names 
of Harry Anthony (Young) and 
James F. Harrison (Wheeler) bhey 
had made hundreds of duet records. 
Their specialty was gospel hymns. 
But Young decided to sign an ex- 
clusive Edison contract, with a loop- 
hole that allowed him to sing on Vic- 
tor records as a member of the Amer- 
ican Quartet. 

Young and Wheeler continued to 
sing together for Edison, but since 
the tenor’s services were not avail- 
able for duet work on other records, 
Wheeler’s .activities were curbed. 
Hence, the decision he and Miller 
made to join forces. They did not 
sing together on Edison records, but 
made the rounds of most of the other 
companies, especially Victor and Co- 
lumbia. Occasionally they used their 
real names for duet work, but for 
the most part disguised themselves 
as James Reed and James F. Harri- 
son. 

The first Columbia duet by Reed 
and Harrison, No, A1682, ap-peared 
in March, 1915. It coupled their ren- 
dition of "Over the Hills 'to Mary” 
with a novelty number, "The Violin 
My Great-Grand-Daddy Made,” sung 
by a vaudeville baritone, Henry San- 
trey. Their initial Victor record came 
out the following month — No. 17732, 
"The Little House Upon the Hill,” 
combined with a Harry Von Tilzer 
hit, "When My Ship Comes In,” by 
Albert Campbell and Henry Burr. 

Reed and Harrison’s harmonizing 
became immediately popular and re- 
mained so for almost three years. 
During the period in which their 
partnership flourished they toured to- 


gether and made many visits to the 
stores of record dealez'S. An oddity 
occurred in the February, 1917, Vic- 
tor supplement when their record, No. 
18197, of "Just a Word of Sympa- 
thy,” was listed among the new song 
hits as being sung by Reed/Harrison, 
but in the index at the back was 
credited to Miller and Wheeler. 

VII Reed Miller’s Last Years 

American entry into the first World 
War probably resulted in ending the 
partnership of Reed Miller and Fred- 
erick Wheeler as well as somewhat 
impairing the demand for Miller as 
a recording soloist. His last Victor 
recozxl under his own name, No. 
18234, "Love Will Find the Way,” 
appeared in Apz'il, 1917. The last 
Victor duet by Reed and Harrison, 
18402, “Old Virganny Days,” was is- 
sued in December, 1917. It was cou- 
pled with "Sometime You’ll Remem- 
ber,” Miller’s final Victor solo on 
which he once more appeared as James 
Reed. At the end of 1917, much of 
the Victor plant was converted to 
war manufacturing and with lessened 
record production the staff of artists 
was reduced. 

"Sometime You’ll Remember,” also 
appeared in the December Columbia 
list, but under Miller’s own name. 
In January, on A2412, he and Whee- 
ler sang their final Columbia duet, 
"My Sunshine Jane.” Miller’s last 
Columbia solo, issued in June, 1918, 
was A2526, "Lafayette, We Hear You 
Calling.” It seems likely that his 
association with the Columbia Stel- 
lar Quartet ended at this time, al- 
though no announcement of a change 
was made. The tenor also seems to 
have made no Edison records after 
1918, but a few numbers which he 
had recorded earlier were issued sub- 
sequently. 

The cause is obscure, but although 
Miller’s career as a recording artist 
(Continued on page 49) 
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SPOONS FOR SALE 


Sterling Souvenir Spoons $1.50 ea. 
tax inc. Assortments sent on ap- 
proval. State seal spoons $2.60. For- 
eign & enamel spoons. $2.60 to $10. 
— L. & F. Schwarz, 1806 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3. Pa. dl20882 


STERLING SOUVENIR and unusual 
spoons, $1.50 up. Approval selections 
upon request and reference. Four spoon 
lists a year, $1. — Edward G. Wilson, 
1802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

myl26351 


COLLECTING TEASPOONS? Historical 
teaspoons of Lincoln, W aehlngton, J ack- 
son, Jefferson, Grant, Theodore and F. 
D. Roosevelt. All new, full size, silver- 
plated, originally made 1938. Example - 
Washington spoon shows his modeled 
bust, hia name, that he was First Pres- 
ident years In office 1789 to 1797. In the 
bowl is raised picture of Mt. Vernon. 
Other spoons made same, with scene as- 
sociated with each President in the bowl, 
$1.00 each ppd. — Don Parker, Sllversmlth- 
Ing, Branford 8, Conn. ap34811 


Discontinued & Old Stor. SI Jv. Flatwaro Patterns 
We may hare your missing pieces of flatware by 


• Gorham 

• Towlo 

• Wallace 

• Whiling 

• Frank Smith 


• S. Kirk & 

Sons 

• International 
Silver Co. 

• SUeff 


Write your Pattern wants 
Contact us and save money 


OOLDEN'S SILVER & ANTIQUE SHOP 
Dopt H 

8S3 N. Howard St., Baltimore I, Md. 

Phone: Saratoga 7-7868 tfo 



STERLING - ENAMEL 
SOUVENIR SPOONS 
Beautifully hand 
DBlnted on porcelain 
and high-fired for 
extra beauty and 
permanence. 

FAMOUS AMERICANS 

Dr. Antonin Dvorak 
who composed his 
famous New World 
Symphony in Spillvllle. 

Iowa In 1803. 

Dr. William S. Pitts 
who composed ihe song 
and lyrics THE 
LITTLE BROWN 
CHURCH IN THE 
WILDWOOD while 
driving through 
BRADFORD. Iowa in 
1837. Each S5.50 or 
both *10.75, P.P. Ins. 


ALBERT H. OESCHLE 
700 East High St.— Jefferson City, Missouri 



REED MILLER 

(Continued from page 33) 

was not over, from the middle of 
1918 until the time of his death he 
sang* mostly for the smaller compa- 
nies, especially Aeolian-Vocalion and 
Emerson, by whom he was employed 
fairly regularly. He also did a lit- 
tle singing for others, among ithem 
Gennett and Path6. 

The last Miller records I have been 
able to trace again bring the James 
Heed disguise into play. They are on 
the 35 cent Cameo brand. On S-308 
"Feed” sings “The Palms” and “The 
Holy City.” On 342 he sings a ballad, 
“Fiver Shannon Moon,” coupled with 
“When Will the Sun Shine for Me?” 
by Scott and Grey, who sound like 
Charles Hart and Elliott Shaw. Mil- 
ler's friends say he never “went 
back” and his vocal powers were as 
great at the end of his career as 
at the beginning. That may be true, 
but as best I can judge through the 
execrable Came 0 recording the ten- 
or’s tones had taken on an “old” 
sound and the renditions of the 
hymns seem tired and without spirit. 
However, there is no reason why Mil- 
ler should have suffered any serious 
artistic decline at the age of 43. 

The end came unexpectedly and 
dramatically for .the sweet-voiced 
singer from South Carolina. Charles 
Harrison says Miller had taken the flu 
and his death came from a stroke 
suffered during a coughing spell. As 
already mentioned, it occurred in 
Christmas week oi 1923. The March, 
1924, issue of that famous recently 
discontinued, music magazine, The 
Etude t briefly mentioned his passing 
by saying: 


SPOONS WANTED 


WANTED: Sterling souvenir teaspoons 
of Wisconsin cities. Place of interest of 
town in bowl. Not Just the name. — Ed- 
ward A. Thuriot, 2030 12th St,, Racine, 
Wisconsin. mh3614 


WANTED: Souvenir Teaspoons, any 

description. Send them postpaid will 
make immediate offer.— G. S. Shampan- 
ier, Box 123, Fresno, Calif. my3403 


MAKES COPPER, 
SILVER, BRASS, 
NICKEL & GOLD 


93 BRILLIANTIZE Sr 

^/llllllllll\ X 


BRILLIANT 

INSTANTLY 
Reg. Size Kit $1,00 
Med. Size Kit 2.00 
Large Size Kit 5.00 
Prepaid and Guaranteed 
We have a fine offer for Dealers 


STEPHENSON’S, Inc. 
Box 435 
AMES, IOWA 


MISC. SILVER FOR SALE 


FLATWARE: For Active, Inactive and 
Obsolete Sterling patterns. Write us your 
needs. Prompt replies. — Edward G. WU- 
sou, 18U2 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 8, 
Pennsylvania. my 128U41 


UNUSUAL SILVER, modem and an- 
tique — Frederick T. Widmer, Jeweler, 
(eat. 1844) 31 W^et Street, Boston, Mass. 

Jlyl24001 


SILVER WANTED 


1847 ROGERS Vintage silverware — 
Melus Cushing, 1-6426 Emerald Ave., Har- 
vey, Illinois. Je4671 


WANTED: Certain pieces to Meriden 
Silver Tea Service, number 2024. What 
have you? — Crawford, 121 North Maple, 
Somerset, Kentuckv mbl651 


“Feed Miller, one of our best ten- 
ors in concert and oratorio, passed 
away at his home in New York on 
cr\e afternoon of December 29. Hi 
was a native of Anderson, S. C., and 
had filled a number of leading church 
•positions in New York.” 

But though gone, Feed Miller had 
not been removed out of memory. In 
1938 the MacMillan Company issued 
a one-volume Encyclopaedia of Mu- 
sic and Musicians, edited by Albert 
E. Wier. The editor apparently did 
not know Miller had died 15 years 
before, for there is no mention of 
the tenor’s death in this brief sketch: 

MILLER, REED, American tenor, 
born Anderson, S. C., Feb. 29, 1880; 
cornetlist in the Spanish - American 
War and pupil of E. G. Powell. He 
made his concert debut in 19o3 and sang 
with all the leading American orches- 
tras and choral societies. His repertory 
included the standard oratorios and 
more than a hundred concert numbers. 

Mrs. Miller also was mentioned, 
thus : 

VAN DER VEER, NEVADA, contem- 
porary American contralto, born at 
Springfield Center, N, Y., studied in 
Europe and was soloist with the New 
York Oratorio Society and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

I might also mention that most of 
Mrs. Miller’s solo work for the pho- 
nograph consisted of singing Chris- 
tian Science hymns. 

If Feed Miller were still alive he 
would now be 78 years of age. He 
has been dead so long he now re- 
mains in memory only on the strength 
of his many fine records. Electric re- 
cording was unknown in his lifetime; 
radio was in its swaddling clothes 
when he died and television seemed a 
barely remote possibility. But a sing- 
er who is a tine artist in one gen- 
eration could be equally good in 
another. Should Miller return to 
earth today, with the vocal equip- 
ment he had 60 years ago, there 
would be no doubt of his ability to 
do now what he did at the turn of 
the century — leave South Carolina 
with nothing in his pocket and carve 
a distinguished career for himself. 


CORRECTION 

Sorry that we erred in our heading 
of Mr. Walsh’s article last month. 
It should have read, as you probably 
have noticed, JOHN J. KIMMEL, 
THE IRISH DUTCHMAN. 


PLAYER 


PIANO 

SCRAPBOOK | 

| YES. Roehl. Ions: awaited. 112-paflre his- | 
I i or leal study of all makes. Lie. coin-operated > 
I and basic diagrams, is finally on the ureas, i 
Even those whose money was onoe returned | 
should mall $3 for this limited edition, cel- 9 
lector's Item, postpaid. 

CENTURY HOUSE PUBLISHERS j 

Watkins Glen, New York J 

mho | 
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The Original Radio Girl 

Vaughn De Leath 

By JIM WALSH 


I. The Rival “First Ladies” 

A few years before World War II, 
a chubby, sweet-faced girl from Vir- 
ginia was one of the most popular 
singers on radio. Kate Smith's fre- 
quent renditions of “God Bless Amer- 
ica” touched off so much patriotic 
fervor that her admirers dubbed her 
“The First Lady of the Air.” 

This gave offense to the admirers 
of an equally chubby, sweet-faced 
young woman from Illinois — known 
to millions of radio fans and record 
buyers as Vaughn De Leath. They 
argued that if anyone were entitled 
to be known as “The First Lady of 
the Air,” Vaughn De Leath, “The 
Original Radio Girl,” deserved that 
distinction. They recalled that 
Vaughn's was the first woman's 
voice ever broadcast on radio. She 
was also the first woman to announce 
and manage a radio station. Her 
voice was the first ever broadcast 
on a beam of light. In 1935 it was 
announced she had sung more than 
15,000 songs in 2,000 broadcasts. A 
few years earlier an Edison record 
supplement had said she had “one of 
the sweetest voices that ever crooned 
a Southland melody or whispered a 
song of wistful love. Into her simple 
songs she puts her whole charming- 
personality, known and loved by mil- 
lions of radio listeners and record 
buyers.” She had written more than 
300 songs as well as many magazine 
articles and had made uncountable 
records. She was an aviation enthus- 
iast, an “inventor” (along rather 
frivolous lines) and reputed one of 
the best trap shooters in the East. 
Surely, Vaughn De Leath's admirers 
maintained, it was she who was the 
First Lady of Radio. 

Those days and that debate now 
seem remote. Kate Smith is still 
active as an entertainer, but her one- 
time rival has been dead half a gen- 
eration. However, a fragrance yet 
clings to the memory of the gifted, 
great-hearted Vaughn De Leath that 
makes it both a pleasure and a debt 
of gratitude to tell the story of her 
too -short life. 


II Biographical Notes 
Not a great deal of space is needed 
to relate the more important facts in 
the life of “the Original Radio Girl.” 
The ASCAP Biographical Dictionary 
of Authors, Composers and Publish- 
ers described Vaughn De Leath as a 
“composer, author, pianist, singer, 
actress, radio and recording artist.” 
She was born in Mount Pulaski. 
Illinois, September 26, 1896, and died 
in Buffalo, New York. May 28, 1943. 
After attending the high school in 
Pomona, California, she went to Mills 


College in San Francisco for two 
years. 

Miss Do Leath began writing songs 
when she was eleven. Her first two 
compositions, “G1 enwood Wal tzes” 
and “In the Twilight,” were publish- 
ed in 1912. She was a concert singer 
in her early teens and in January, 
1920, became the first woman to give 
a broadcasting program, under the 
direction of Dr. Lee DeForest, in the 
now demolished New York World 
Tower building. Shortly afterward 
she was manager-director and chief 
entertainer of New York radio sta- 
tion WBT, housed in a piano factory. 
In 1939 she became one of the first 
artists to appear on television, then 
in an experimental stage. 

The versatile Vaughn was in vaude- 
ville several years. Her acting en- 
gagements included the role of.' the 
prima donna (her hefty physique in- 
evitably suggested the vast propor- 
tions of the old time operatic sing- 
ers ! ) in Lionel Barrymore's play, 
“Laugh, Clown, Laugh.” Governor 
Aired of Texas presented her with a 
scroll for writing “Blue Bonnets” for 
the Texas Centennial Exposition. She 
was also an honorary member of the 
Oklahoma “Rangerettes.” In 1921 
she was employed by Irving Berlin's 
music publishing company and wrote 
the music of a song, “Drowsy Head,” 
for which Berlin supplied the words. 
Her other songs include "Drive 
.Safely,” “Hi Yo Silver,” “A Little 
Bit of Sunshine,” “At Eventide,” 
“Honey, I'se A-Waitin' Jes' fo' Yo,” 
“Bye Low,” “Ducklings on Parade,” 


FAVORITE 

PIONEER 

RECORDING 

ARTISTS 


Conducted By JIM WALSH 


“I Wasn't Lying When I Said I Love 
You,” “If It Hadn't Been For You,” 
“Love Is a Song,” “My Lover Comes 
A-Riding,” “Rosemary for Remem- 
brance,” “The Gingerbread Brigade” 
and “The Madonna’s Lullaby.” 

Although the foregoing didn’t take 
long in the telling, it points, in bare 
outline, to a wide variety of achieve- 
ment by the gifted lady in her fewer 
than 47 years. 

III. A Magazine Interview 
In September, 1930, The Delineator 
published an article, “Bagging Radio 
Lions,” by a woman interviewer, Vera 
Connolly. That article is interesting 
to collectors of old-time records, be- 
cause among those whom Miss Con- 
nolly interviewed were Jessica Dra- 
gonette, Harry Reser, Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare and Vaughn De Leath. 
Her account of a visit to Miss De 
Leath provides some valuable infor- 
mation concerning that favorite pio- 
neer recording artist. 

Here are the more important parts 
of the interview with Miss De Leath: 

My next fascinating: adventure . . . 
was a luncheon parly at the home of 
famous Vaughn De Leath the pioneer 
radio singer, whose beautiful contralto 
voice is heard every Monday evening 
In the Firestone program. Miss De 
Leath has an enormous following. First, 
she is a distinguished artist. Second, 
she is warm, sincere and unspoiled; 
qualities her listeners feel. Third, she 
has helped make radio history. 

She is the “original radio girl” — the 
first American woman ever to broad- 
cast. She began ten years ago, just for 
fun, at the Invitation of Dr. Lee de 
Forest, who was then experimenting 
with wireless In the World tower. She 
sang, there in his cluttered laboratory. 
Her audience consisted of lonely wire- 
less operators at sea. But so fascinated 
was she by the experience, and the 
grateful letters that came pouring in 
from the high seas, that she continued 
to sing. Then Dr. de Forest’s experi- 
ments resulted in his inventing the 
vacuum tube. Wireless became “radio," 1 
radio spread like wild-fire. And Vaughn 
De Leath became famous wiLh it. 
Despite her success, Miss De Leath 
has never grown egotistical. She re- 
members her early struggles as a west- 
ern girl in New York. She is happily 
married to Livingston Geer, a portrait 
painter of note, and their New York 
aparLment is charming. 

It was in this apartment that the 
luncheon party was held. Dr. Lee de 
Forest was the guest of honor. We were 
served in Miss De Leath's Italian din- 
ing-room, on a lovely old table spread 
with filet lace. Then we returned to 
the living-room fireside. Here Dr. de 
Forest settled down on a divan by the 
fireplace, Miss De Leath seated her- 
self opposite him, and the two relived 
for us, humorously, the struggles of 
those early days of wireless experi- 
mentation. . . 

“Speaking of present day radio," I 
asked Dr. de Forest, “will television 
be a practical reality in the near fu- 
ture? In our homes?" 

The inventor of radio gave a quick 
nod. "Oh, yes. In five years, I would 
say." 
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"One last question, Miss De Leath, 

I pleaded, as we prepared to depart. 
“You were the forerunner of all the 
present day crooners. How did you 
happen to choose crooning when you 
began broadcasting?" 

A sudden gust of understanding 
laughter swept over everyone in the 
room— except me. One guest turned to 
me, and explained: 

“Even today a too loud, harsh tone 
can ruin a transmission. In those days 
it could shatter a tube! lubes were 
very costly. So she crooned, to save 
the tubes. And crooning became the 
fad. Isn’t that right, Vaughn?’’ 

Vaughn De Leath laughed. Its not 
far wrong," she replied. "I do not 
croon today, you notice." 


I recall reading another interview 
with Vaughn De Leath in which she 
described herself as a “typical small 
town girl at heart, whose idea of a 
good time is a party with ice cream, 
cake and lemonade.” She expressed 
a dislike for night clubs and “big 
parties.” 

Unfortunately, there is a sad se- 
quel to the reference about the sing- 
er’s being happily married. On Sep- 
tember 21, 1934, the Bridgeport 

(Connecticut) Post published the fol- 
lowing under the Stamford date line: 

Leonore Von der Leath, known pro- 
fessionally on the radio and stage as 
Vaughn De Leath, today instituted suit 
for divorce from Leon Geer of Has- 
broolc Heights. N. J. . . The suit wilt 
be returnable in Superior Court, Bridge- 
port, Oct. 2, and will be in the singer’s 
married name. _ 

Miss De Leath, known as the "Or- 
iginal Radio Girl,” and heard over a 
national network, charges "Intolerable 
cruelty between January and Septem- 
ber, 1931.” She will also ask a return 
of her maiden name. The singer and 
Geer were married May 3, 1924, the 
papers set forth. 

For the past three years Miss De 
Leath has lived in Easton, her home 
being known as "The Hitching Post.” 

Perhaps you have noticed the 
Delineator interview gives Geer’s 
first name as Livington and the 
newspaper article as Leon. Perhaps 
he had both names. Ray Walker, the 
noted popular song writer, who work- 
ed with Miss De Leath at her radio 
station, says he understands that af- 
ter her divorce from Geer, she was 
married to Irving Rose, now a movie 
producer in California. A New York 
Herald Tribune death notice, to be 
quoted later, gives the name as Ir- 
win Rosenbloom, and describes him as 
a Pittsburgh musician. The second 
marriage took place in 1936. 


IV. Start of Recording Career 

The singer’s professional name of 
Vaugh De Leath obviously was a 
modification of her family name, 
Vonderleath. By changing “Von” to 
“Vaughn,” “der” to “De” and using 
“leath” as a separate syllable, she 
arrived at a name with a suggestion 
of French influence, as against the 
unmistakably Germanic sound of Von- 
derleath. 

Leonore Vonderleath had already 
adopted Vaughn De Leath as her 
working name when she made her 
first record. The song was “I Love 
the Land of Old Black Joe,” and it 
appeared in the October, 1920, Edi- 
son supplement as Blue Amberol 4091. 
The original recording was made on 
a Diamond Disc, then dubbed to the 
cylinder. For some reason — perhaps 
because of a technical defect in re- 
cording — Mr. Edison didn’t approve 
it for sale on the disc. He frequently 



VAUGHN DE LEATH (1896-1943). 

The first woman to sing on radio. Shown here in an early experimental television 
program with “Young Tarzan.” 


rejected for Diamond Discs selections 
that were considered good enough to 
go on the cylinders. 

Anyone familiar with Vaughn De 
Leath’s other recordings will be sur- 
prised and perhaps shocked on hear- 
ing the Blue Amberol. Instead of 
the chesty contralto tones that were 
so popular in later yeai's . . . tones 
deliberately assumed, as we have 
seen, to avoid blasting out the tubes 
in pioneer radio stations — the voice 
is a high, pure soprano. 

An even better example of this 
unexpected sound may be found in 
Columbia 1203D, on which the Sing- 
ing Sophomores (the Revelers) har- 
monize “When Honey Sings an 
Old-Time Song.” Miss De Leath 
impersonates “Honey” and sings 
snatches of several antique ballads in 
a sweet soprano. The record has 
“My Blue Heaven” on its other side, 
but, like Vaughn’s own Edison re- 
cord of that song, the Sophomore’s 
version was almost overlooked in the 
public’s mad rush to acquire Gene 
Austin’s history-making Victor inter- 
pretation. 

After that one trial, half a dozen 
years came and went before Vaughn 
De Leath made another Edison ap- 
pearance. However, she did consider- 
able singing in the early 1920-’s for 
other companies, and seems to have 
been exclusive to OkeH for two or 
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three years ending in 1925. Her first 
OkeH, "For Somebody Else” and 
“Vamping Rose/’ No. 4303, came out 
in 1921. Many of the titles of the 
De Leath solos in the 1923 OkeH 
catalog are amusing and short on 
dignity. They include "Can’t Feel 
Jolly Blues,” "I Ain’t Gonna Be No- 
body’s Fool,” "I’m a Dog-gone 
Struttin* Fool,” "I’ve Got the Blues 
But I’m Just Too Mean to Cry” and 
"Maybe You Think You’re Fooling 
Baby.” On No. 4439 she sings “Doz- 
ing,” coupled with an almost un- 
known solo version of "On a Little 
Side Street,” by Ada Jones — cer- 
tainly one of the last records Ada 
ever made. Two of Miss De Leath’s 
1922 OkeHs were duets with Billy 
Jones — "Sweet Lady” and “When 
Francis Dances With Me.” 

Her first Gennett record, 4095, 
"I’m Just Wild About Harry” (coup- 
led with "Why Should I Cry Over 
You?” by Arthur Fields) came out 
in 1922. I have a Bell record by 
her, No. P182, of "Where the Bam- 
boo Babies Grow” and “Lovin’ Sam, 
the Sheik of Alabam'.” Bell, I be- 
lieve, was a disguise for Cameo. It 
is of about this same period. 

By 1925, Vaughn De Leath had re- 
sumed free-lancing and was making 
records for most of the smaller com- 
panies under the name of Gloria Geer 
— Geer being, of course, her married 
name at that time. This seems to 
have been the only alternate name 
she -used to a great extent, but I have 
a Harmony record, 240-H, on which 
she is called Angelina Marco. She 
sings "I’m Leaving You” and a la- 
ment for the death of Rudolph Valen- 
tino. "There’s a New Star in Heaven 
Tonight.” 

V. Peak of Recording Career 

The charming comedienne, who in- 
fused so much warmth and whole- 
some friendliness into her recordings, 
achieved her greatest popularity and 
did her best work after she began 
to sing for the four leading com- 
panies of the mid-1920's — Victor, 
Columbia, Brunswick and Edison. 

Columbia came first. Early in 
1925 she made several acousticially 
recorded numbers for Columbia, and 
one by the electric process. Recorded 
by the horn method were 271D, "No- 
body Knows What a Red-Head Mama 
Can Do” and “I Ain’t Got Nobody to 
Love” and 320D, “Somebody Like 
You” and "Polly of Hollywood.” No. 
361D, "Ukelele Lady” and "Banana 
Oil,” was electric. A year or so la- 
ter Columbia paired her with Irving 
Kaufman (calling himself Frank 
Harris) for a series of sentimental 
duets and comic sketches. She also 
made duets for Columbia with Frank- 
lyn Baur and Ed Smalle. When 361D 
was issued in the mid-month, 1926, 
supplement, the copy writer said: 
"Vaughn De Leath knows how to sing 
a comedy song so that all the humor 
registers. This record, with ukulele 
and violin accompaniment, is no ex- 
ception.” 

The popular young lady’s Edison 
reappearance was next. Her first 
Diamond Disc to be issued was 51874, 
"Hello, Bluebird,” and “Pm Tellin’ 
the Birds — Tellin’ the Bees — How 
I Love You.” It appeared with no 


comment, but a smiling photograph 
of Miss De Leath was included. 

A few months later, the Edison 
supplement for July, 1927, contained 
this "plug” on the back cover: 

If you want to hear a truly delightful 
record, overflowing with joy, listen to 
Vaughn De Leath sing "The Whisper 
Song" — No. 52018. Vaughn puts her 
whole personality into her recorded 
voice, and. believe us, it’s a charming 
personality. Since her first release. 
“Hello, Bluebird." she has won thou- 
sands of loyal friends among Edison 
owners, and many of them have started 
collections of her records. Seven have 
now been released, including two this 
month. There are more to come, and 
they make a fine little library of love 
and happiness. Start yours now with 
“The Whisper Song." 

"The Whisper Song” is every bit 
as charming as the Edison writer 
said. It is full of amusing effects 
and at one point Miss De Leath be- 
comes so amused she laughs — ap- 
parently without premeditation. A 
former Edison official told me the 
company wanted to issue De Leath 
records for a considerable time be- 
fore she was signed up. He said the 
record business had been declining 
so badly the Edison people didn’t 
feel inclined to pay the high fee 
Miss De Leath’s agent demanded, but 
her popularity on radio and other 
records became so great, “they de- 
cided she was worth it. after all.” 

The Edison records were her best 
and will b'' discussed in more detail 
a little later. Meanwhile. Vaughn 
made her Brunswick debut in the 
March, 1927, supplement, with "Crazy 
Words — Crazy Tgne”' and "Since I 
Found You.” 

That initial Brunswick by the so- 
prano turned contralto was listed in 
the supplement without any sort of 
"send-off.” Nor did her first Victor 
record, in the July, 1927, list, receive 



Cover of an Edison supplement fea- 
turing Vaughn De Leath, "the radio girl.” 


a fanfare. It was 20600, "Song of the 
Wanderer,” coupled with "Rock Me 
To Sleep in an Old Rocking Chair,” 
by the baritone, Elliott Shaw, now 
living in retirement at Sharon, Conn. 
The annotator merely said, "Vaughn 
De Leath has been making a name 
for herself over the radio.” 

In the September list the supple- 
ment writer paid her what sounds 
like a backhanded compliment. In 
describing No. 20664, on which she 
sang "Kentucky Babe” and "Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose,” he described her per- 
formance as “an almost perfect ex- 
ample of what the ordinary non-musi- 
cal music lover means by ‘good sing- 


Victor continued to issue De Leath 
records at intervals and they sold 
well, but her list for the industry's 
top company was not so large as for 
some of the others. However, it con- 
tained some interesting titles, notably 
a tribute to Charles A. Lindbergh 
because of his flight to France, "Like 
an Angel You Flew Into Everyone’s 
Heart.” She and Ed Smalle did a 
duet version of "Together, We Two.” 

Certainly, the most unusual Victor 
record by Vaughn De Leath is 19740. 
Both sides are devoted to a Ukulele 
Lesson.” Vaughn gives the spoken 
instructions and sings, while May 
Singhi Breen plays the ukulele, with 
her husband, the late Peter De Rose, 
famous composer of "Deep Purple 


the piano. 

Miss De Leath actually became a 
Victor Red Seal artist! When an 
album of Stephen Foster Melodies 
was recorded under Nat Shilkret s 
direction, she sang, or recited, -L“ e 
Village Maiden” and took part m 
other numbers. She made no Victor 
records after 1930, when the plat- 
ter” business seemed ready to topple, 
and all her numbers had been dis- 
continued by the time the drastically 
reduced 1933 catalog appeared. How- 
ever, she afterwards sang some 
children’s songs for Victor’s lower 
priced Bluebird label. After Edison 
went out of the record business in 
the autumn of 1929, most of Vaughn s 
recording was done for the cheaper 


VI. More About Her Edisons 

I have said that Vaughn De Leath’s 
Edison Diamond Discs were the best 
records she made. That is true 'for 
several reasons. Edison recording 
was better than any other of its 
day; the records had a longer play- 
ing time and gave the artist more op- 
portunity to develop the possibilities 
in a song; and most of the De Leath 
records had brilliant piano accompan- 
iments that were as attractive as her 
singing. The lady had a gift for se- 
lecting excellent accompanists. They 
included Muriel Pollock, Stuart Ross 
and Bill Regis. Ross’ work in "Ev- 
erything’s Made for Love” and Regis’ 
in "Yep! Long About June!” is es- 
pecially fine. 

Miss De Leath provided some un- 
usual fare for the dwindling coterie 
of Edison loyalists at that period 
when the company’s life was running 
out. On No. 52129, "Christmas in 
Other Lands,” she sang Christmas 
songs of ancient Judea, England, 
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France, Spain, Italy, Germany and 
the United States — all in the lan- 
guage of the country mentioned. On 
52131 she rendered “The Night Be- 
fore Christmas,” to an incidental 
piano background by Hanna Van Vol- 
lenhoven, who had set Clement C. 
Moore’s beloved old poem to music. 

But from a historical standpoint, 
the most fascinating Diamond Disc 
by Vaughn De Leath is 52044, “It’s 
a Million to One You’re in Love.” 
This was recorded on the day New 
York held its wild celebration honor- 
ing Lindbergh’s return from France. 
Before singing she gives a spoken 
introduction in which she says she 
has just been up on the roof of the 
Edison building (at 79 Fifth Avenue) 
“watching the big Lindy parade” and 
is still excited over it. This inti- 
mate, warm-hearted touch was typi- 
cal of Vaughn De Death's vibrant 
personality. 

Finally, Miss De Leath had the 
privilege of making the last Diamond 
Disc ever issued. The master number 
printed on the label shows it was not 
the last recorded. It had been held in 
the files for several months before 
being placed on the market, but it has 
the final catalog number assigned to 
any Edison disc — 52651. On one side 
she sang “Oh Susanna” and on the 
other her own composition, “Honey, 
I’se a Longin’ Jes fo’ Yo\” 

A few De Leath records also were 
issued on the Edison electric needle- 
cut discs that were on the market 
less than three months in 1929. They 
included 14002, “I Got a ‘Code’ in 
My "Doze’ ” and “I’ve Got a Feeling 
I’m Falling”; 11037, the same titles 
as Diamond Disc 52651; and 14025, 
“Reaching for Someone and Not 
Finding Anyone There” and “Honey.” 
She likewise sang a good many vocal 
refrains for both Diamond Disc and 
Edison needle-cut dance records, 
sometimes being identified only as 
“The Radio Girl.” The other com- 
panies also used her as a dance tune 
“plugger.” On Brunswick, for in- 
stance, she did some singing with 
Ben Bernie's Orchestra. 

VII. A Letter from Vaughn De Leath 
A few years before her death, 
but after her recording career had 
ended, I wrote to Miss De Leath and 
told her of the pleasure her records 
had given me. My letter was sug- 
gested by an article she had written 
for Radio Guide, saying many old- 
time radio artists whose popularity 
had declined were returning to favor. 
She promptly replied: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Your letter was an 
elixir! After being buffeted about by 
this network and that, and hearing 
various bits of unsound propaganda 
about myself, I am finding a certain 
contentment in a little commercial on 
WMCA for Battle Creek Foods. Strange 
are the exigencies of fate! While 1 may 
not be pleased at playing small time 
(feeling that I still have something to 
g-ive the larger networks) I enjoy my 
tri-weekly programs and yet I am a 
bit curious as to what the future may 
hold. 

May I vouch the suggestion that you 
write as one older than your actual 
years? It seems strange that a chap 
of your youth should be writing about 
old-timers. One might rather expect 
such a treatise from an older man 
writing his memoirs! 





VAUGHN DE LEATH, Song Writer, 
Recording Artist and Radio Star 

— Photo courtesy the American Society 
of Authors. Composers and Publishers 


Recording was one of the most fas- 
cinating experiences I have ever bad. 
Alas! — that I should have to speak of 
it in the past tense. I haven't made a 
record in over two years. 

So you want a few details about my 
recording career? There isn’t an awful 
lot to tell, except that at one time or 
another I probably did a number for 
each of the companies. You were 
right, “The Land of Old Black Joe" 
was the first record I ever made. As 
you know, it was for Edison, and there 
was a lapse . . „ before I ever made 
any more for them. You see, I made a 
test for OkeH records and they im- 
mediately gave me an exclusive con- 
tract which lasted for several years. 
It was after that that I made discs for 
Edison again, Victor, Columbia, etc. 

Edison seemed to unload their re- 
cording department about the time that 
the industry itself collapsed, although 
I have heard that 'The Old Man* car- 
ried on the recording division at a 
considerable loss for many years. 

I am sorry that you have been un- 
able to complete your collection of my 
Diamond Disc recordings. I have some 
in my attic in the country. I do not 
know how complete it is (my collec- 
tion), but it just occurred to me that 
the records I do have might be safer 
in your hands than in mine as a 
“permanent exhibit,” and if you will 
let me know which numbers you are 
lacking, I will look them over some 
time when I am out there. I know of 
no one else to whom I would entrust 
them, for as you know they are un- 
obtainable. . . 

Sincerely, VAUGHN DE LEATH. 

Naturally, I replied to Miss De 
Leath, saying- I would be delighted 
to have any of her Edison records 
she would care to send me and in 
due course half a dozen or more 
arrived. More than a year later she 
wrote to ask if I could give her 
the name and address of a Bridge- 
port man who, she had heard, had 
developed a new type of dahlia which 
he had named the Vaughn De Leath. 
I was able to tell her that the 
dahlia had been developed by an ac- 
complished horticulturist, the father 
of my old friend, William H. Selt- 
sam, founder of the International 
Record Collectors Club. I believe she 
obtained cuttings from the elder 
Seltsam. 

Death of Vaughn De Leath 
I am not certain whether I had 
any further correspondence with 
Vaughn De Leath, but I heard she 


had become associated with a radio 
station in Buffalo, N. Y. Then, while 
I was reading the New York Herald 
Tribune for Sunday, May 30, 1943, 

I was saddened to learn of her death. 
A brief Associated Press dispatch, 
dated May 28, from Buffalo, said: 
“Vaughn De Leath, singer and com- 
poser, sometimes known as The First 
Lady of Radio, died Friday after a 
long illness caused by uremic poison- 
ing and a heart condition. She was 
42 years old.” (She was actually 
46 .) , , 

The Herald-Tribune provided some 
supplementary information, from 
which I shall quote: 

Miss De Leath was making phono- 
graph records in 1920 when she was 
invited by Dr, Lee De Forest to sing 
over his wireless telephony station at 
40th street and Broadway, New York. 
There was no piano or other musical 
instrument in the studio when she 
stepped to the microphone to sing 
“Swanee River" and became the first 
woman whose singing voice was heard 
on the air. „ 

At Mills College in San Francisco, 
Miss De Leath had surprised her in- 
structors with a three-range voice, 
from contralto to soprano, and they 
had permitted her to develop it. Sing- 
ing into the imperfect microphones of 
the experimental period of radio, she 
was compelled to use soft, dulcet tones, 
lest a high note shatter a transmitter 
tube. Thus, Miss De Leath was cred- 
ited with originating the “crooning" 
style of singing. . . Later, when croon- 
ing fell into disfavor with some radio 
fans, Miss De Leath denied that she 
was a crooner, and identified herself 
as a "qualtoniste." She described her 
voice as a “definite quality of vocal 
tone, full, but modulated and low 
pitched, particularly adapted to micro- 
phone singing." 

After radio left the experimental 
stage, she sang over station WDY at 
Roselle Park. N. J., and was one of 
the radio artists of the day who helped 
to open WJZ in Newark as well as 
WHN and WEAF. 

She was made director and chief 
announcer of the old Shipowners station 
WDT, on West 23rd street, and re- 
mained with the station until it was 
shut down at the time the Shipowners 
closed their radio jobbing department. 

She was then signed by Belasco for 
the part of Signora Calvaro, an opera 
singer, a light comedy role in the play, 
"Laugh, Clown, Laugh," which ran for 
seven months in New York in 1923. 
She also appeared in Owen Davis’ farce, 
"Easy Come, Easy Go," in 1925, but 
she soon returned to radio and appeared 
on many programs, several with com- 
mercial sponsors, over a dozen years 
or more. 

She wrote more than 609 songs. . . 
(and) had broadcast over WBEN, Buf- 
falo, from August, 1942, until shortly 
before her death. . ." 

Shortly before Vaughn De Leath 
died, I had begun my Walsh’s Wax 
Works program over WDBJ in 
Roanoke, Va. On June 27 I gave a 
Vaughn De Leath Memorial Pro- 
gram, which was written up by Nick 
Kenny in his department in the New 
York Sunday Mirror. 

About the same time, The Billboard 
carried the following news story 
from Bridgeport: 

“According to the terms of a will 
filed in Probate Court here this 
week, Vaughn De Leath (“First 
Lady of Radio”) named her sister, 
Alma Cunningham, of Los Angeles, 
as her sole beneficiary. 

“She also provided for the estab- 
lishment of a ‘Radio House’ at Mount 
Pulaski, 111., as a museum for her 
effects and for information on early 
(Continued on page 37) 
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HIGH GRADE BANKS 
AND TOYS 
FOR COLLECTORS, 
DECORATORS, MUSEUMS, ETC. 
Largest Stock of Old 
Banks & Toys in the U. S. 

Always In the market to buy in any quantity. 

F. L. BALL 

45 Fresh Pond Lane 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 

tfc 
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We are accepting orders for 

REPAIR 
SERVICE 
on 

MECHANICAL 
BANKS and TOYS 
We Also Buy Old Banks 

GEORGE W. BAUER 
P. O. Box 145 
Pottstown, Pa. 
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OLD MECHANICAL BANKS 
FOR SALE 

1. Minlaturo Bucking Bam and Hungry Frog. 
Action samo as Hungry Frog.” This bank as in 
very fine condition. Price $ 22 5. 00 

2. Stump Speakor "Negro Dtops Coin lin Bog." 
Pin condition. Price $100.00 

3. Speaking Dog “Wags tail and Jaw." Fine 
condition. Price $45.00 

4. ' Trick Dog. ''Jumps thru hoop." Fine condi- 

tion. Price $45.00 

5 Boy on trapeze. "Itevolres on Bar — Coin goes." 
Very good condition, $15.00 

6. Kicking Mule. "Deposit, Coin— Msile kicks. Ve- 
ry fine condition, $50.00 

7. Kicking Mule. Needs repair , 15.00 

8. WO If am Toll with Gun. "Shoots proverbial ap- 

ple. " Fine condition 50.00 

9. " Monkey and Organ Grinder. "Monkey places 

can. Very fine condition. Have two 1 of those. 

Each „ 40.00 

10. Owl Bank. "Turns Head." Extra fine condi- 
tion, $37.50 

1L Owl Bank. Same as above. Needs one eye and 
spring. $15.00 

12. Trick Pony. "Nods head — coin in wagon." Tall 
on horse missing, otherwjso in very fine con- 
dition, $25.00 

13. Creed moor Bank. "Shoots In tree." This Is the 
common variety. Fine condition, $40.00 

14. Creed moor. Same as above but base has been 
repaired, $25.00 

15. Tammany Bank. "Puts coin in pocket," Gbotl 
condition. Needs arm spring connection, $18.00 

16. .Tolly Ntggor Bank. "Bow Tie." Very good con- 
dition. $25.00 

17* Jolly Nigger. Same as above, hut bottom plate 
missing. $22.00 

18. Eaglo Bank. ‘‘Old feeds young." Deft wing 
missing, otherwise very good, $12.50 

19. Gem Bank (var.) no name. "Dog takes coin 
in bouse." Mint condition, $45.00 

* Indicalcs bottom plate missing. All banks are 
guaranteed to be gemitno old. with original paint. 
Prompt rofirnd on all banks listed. If returned 
within 5 days aftor received. 

DELLMUTH'S ANTIQUE SHOP 
958 Baxter Ave. Louisville 4, Ky, 

Phono Ju. 4-8842 

app 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements 


SI00 and up paid for many 
kinds of mechanical banks. 
List of prices I pay for 235 
different banks only 25c. 

E. L.ROMEY 
Box 291 

Bluffton, Indiana 

tfc 


MECHANICAL ANTIQUES 
WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank 
display ad in this section, listing various 
wants.— P. H. Griffith, Harris Pump & 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh 3, Pa. tfx 

OLD TOY TROLLEYS, trains wanted; 
also cast iron toys; banks; catalogs. — 
Walter Popek, 15 Main, Garfield, N. J. 


MECHANICAL BANKS & Iron Toys— 
Jim Cushing, 16426 Emerald Ave., Har- 
vey, Illinois. je4291 


CAST IRON TOYS, still, and mechan- 
ical banks, catalogs and parts wanted. 
High cash, fast action, write Carl Knecht, 
184 Pennsylvania Ave., Brooklyn 7, N. Y. 

ap3863 


MECHANICAL BANKS— Leslie DeVoe, 
4010 Washington Blvd., Indianapolis 6, 
Indiana. jal2676 


MECHANICAL BANKS and Razor 
Blade banks. Describe and state price. 
—Flamingo Gift Shop, 133 Sunny Isles 
Blvd., Miami Beach 41, Fla. jly6276 


WANTED: Old toy trains, cast iron 
boy's toys, trolley cars, toy soldiers, train 
catalogs, banks. Send lists. — Ben Smith, 
265 Tompkins Ave., Brooklyn 18, N, Y. 

ap3004 


WANTED: Old cast Iron toys, fire en- 
gines, old toy trains, trolley cars, train 
books, catalogs, magazines, old railroad 
calendars, Railroad lana. Send lists. — 
Ben Smith, 266 Tompkins Avenue, Brook- 
lyn 16, N. Y. apl042 


MECHANICAL BANK 
BOOKLET 

a new booklet useful to both dealer 
vnd collector. Complete listings and 
grading system. In seven part* 
.•nvering the complete field of Am- 
“"'con. foreign, semi -mechanical, 
('utterns, recasts, fakes, and varla- 
► inns. 

vow AVAILABLE. PRICE 12. 

F. H. GRIFFITH 
Harris Pump and Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 


DISPOSING OF 

Collection of 

Mechanical Banks 

ADVISE YOUR NEEDS! 

R. VAN HOOSEAR 
151 Bayshore Blvd. 

San Francisco 24, Calif. myp 


MECHANICAL BANKS & TOY PISTIL! 

Especially Want Mechanical Banka i 

.. ' . mAiniv niMV 


„ TURTLE 

(SUoka bead out) 

• BOWERY HANK 

• PRESTO 
(Mouse on roof) 

• WIMBLEDON 

• JONAH & WHALE 
(Jonah energy from 

ivh&lei 

• HOWLING ALLEY 
BANK 

• REID HIDING HOOD 

» FOOTBALL 

(Colored u*n Wets 

ball) 

ft SCHLEY BOTTLING 
UP CERVERA 

• PRESTO 
(Penny oh&nges to 

quarter) 

• JAPANESE BALL 
TOSSER 
(Tin, wlnd.up) 

ft SHOOT THAT HAT 
BANK 

• FOOTBALL BANK 
(Man KJoka Coin 

In House) 

PISTOLS: 

• CAMERA • TWO DOGS ON 

• DOLPHIN TOKPEDO BENCH 

SHOOTER • OSCAR WILDE 

ft HUMPTY DUMPTY BOMB 

(3 heads) • TAMMANY Tim 


• TOMMY BANK 
(Prone Soldier Shoots 

Gun) 

• JOHN BULL BANS 

• BULL A BEAR 
BANK 

• COASTING BANK 

• MUSICAL SAVING 
BANK 

(You par— I play) 
ft PREACHER IN THk 
PULPIT 
ft TARGET 

• WINNER SAVING 
ft LITTLE JOCKO 

MUSICAL (tin) 
ft RIVAL 
ft SMYTH X-RAT 
ft SNAKE & FROG 

• BRITISH LION 
(Tin) 

ft TOAD EN DEN 
(Tin) 

• PERFECTION 
REGISTERING 
BANK 


Also want Cast Iron horse drown oarrloeea, am 
noted bell rinsing pull toy®, old toy automohti 
end eld oatologs showing banks and toy pistols 


P. H. GRIFFITH 
HARRIS PUMP & SUPPLY CO. 
Pittsburgh 3, Pennsylvania 


FOR RALE 


FOR SALE: Iron bank and toy parts. 
Coin traps 25c, broken banks and toys 
wanted. — Kurtz Antiques, Sanatoga, Pa. 

Je6806 


HAVE nice selection of still banks and 
few mechanicals. Please enclose stamp 
for list.— A. Hotze, 9326 McKenzie Rd., 
Affton 23, Mo. au6407 


FAVORITE PIONEER 

(Continued from Page 33) 

radio history. Also stipulated that 
income from, her membership in 
ASCAP be known as the ‘Vaughn 
De Leath Fund’ and loans be made 
to members in distress without inter- 
est. No estimate of the current value 
of her property was announced.” 

The generous provisions of that 
will are characteristic of the glowing 
personality of Vaughn De Leath. I 
have no information as to whether 
the Radio House was established at 
Mount Pulaski or whether, if it was, 
it is still in operation. Perhaps some 
HOBBIES reader from Mount Pu- 
laski can enlighten us. But no mu- 
seum is needed to keep the memory 
of Vaughn De 'Leath ever green. Her 
records attest that she was too sweet 
a woman and too fine an artist ever 
to be forgotten. 


As good almost kill a man as 
kill a good book; who kills a man 
kills a reasonable creature, God’s 
image, but he who destroys a 
good book kills reason itself. 

— John Milton 
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FAVORITE 


PIONEER 


RECORDING 

ARTISTS 


Conducted By JIM WALSH 


Billy Williams 

'The Man in the Velvet Suit” 

By JIM WALSH 

I. Those Amazing Australians 
Throughout the phonograph’s his- 
tory there have been periods when 
one comedian or ballad singer has 
dominated the popular record scene. 

The 1890's were the era of Len 
Spencer. From 1900 to 1905 the out- 
standing performers probably were 


Harry Macdonough and the Haydn 
Quartet. From 1905 to 1910 Ada Jones 
created more interest than any other 
singer. The dominating figure from 
1910 to 1920 unquestionably was Bil- 
ly Murray, although he received wor- 
thy opposition from such friendly 
competitors as Collins and Harlan, 
Cal Stewart and the Peerless Quar- 
tet. Henry Burr’s sentimental songs 
may have been the foremost attrac- 
tion from 1920 to 1925. From 1925 
to 1930, Gene Austin led in sentiment, 
Billy Jones and Ernest Hare in com- 
edy and Vernon Dalhart — probably 
the largest seller of that period — in 
hill-billy numbers. The years from 
1930 to 1940 were a time of small 
record sales, but they were also un- 
mistakably the age of Bing Crosby. 
It is harder to find a dominating fig- 
ure from 1940 to 1950, excluding the 
dance bands which accounted for a 
large percentage of the sales totals, 
but probably Frank Sinatra is the 
best choice. More recently there have 
been Fi'ankie Laine, Johnnie Ray, El- 
vis Presley tand Pat Boone. 

Only American artists and record- 
ings are referred to in the foregoing 
paragraph, but if we look across the 
Atlantic we find that, remarkable as 
the achievements of these Yankee per- 
formers were, in some respects they 
were surp-assed by two Australian- 
born singers who came to England 
and made careers. No American has 
equaled Peter Dawson’s achievement 
as a popular recording artist for 
more than 60 years, beginning in 
1904. And none of ou-r compatriots 
has ever towered over his country’s 
recording scene so completely as did 
another Australian the music hall 
comedian, Billy Williams, from L907 
until his death in 1915. By compar- 


ison, the furor caused by Elvis Pres- 
ley during the past year has been 
mild, even though the existence of a 
much larger number of record play- 
ers has caused Presley’s nasal “sing- 
ing” and git-tar twanging to sell a 
larger number of records as just 
another proof of how mass taste has 
deteriorated. 

But although Billy Williams blan- 
keted his “area of operations” more 
completely than any other singer had 
done before or has done since, the 
man himself has become, with the 
lapse of 43 years since his passing, 
a remote and shadowy figure about 
whom it is hard to glean information. 
Perhaps one way of beginning this 
biographical tribute, before trying to 
tell who he was, is to tell what he 
was not. 

Billy Williams has been a popular 
name for phonograph singers. I know 
of at least three who have used it, 
and it may not have been the legal 
name of any. However, the m-an about 
whom I am writing certainly was 
not the still living American Negro 
singer of popular songs. Neither was 
he a long- gone comedian who called 
himself Billy Williams, specialized in 
impersonating aged Negroes and as- 
sisted Len Spencer and Dan W. 
Quinn in making minstrel cylinders 
for the U.S. Record Company at 
Newark, New Jersey, in the early 
1890's. Instead, as I have already 
said, he w-as a native of Australia, a 
star of the English music halls, and 
his real name appears to have been 
William Banks. At any rate, it wasn't 
Billy Williams. 

II. A Brief Biographical Sketch 

The nearest approach to a biograph- 
ical sketch of Billy Williams I have 
been able to find is contained in a 


Left to right 

A January, 1912, advertisement of the English branch of the Columbia Phonograph Company, 
boasting of having Billy Williams records out earlier than competing firms. 

An October, 1912, Columbia ad., showing Billy Williams, "The 'Man In The Velvet Suit,” in a 
characteristic music hall pose. 

In March, 1911, The "Twins” record company, which soon afterwards combined with Zon-O-Phone, 
advertised a new "Boom” hv the records of Billy Williams, who had just returned from a tour of his 
native Australia. 
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book, ‘‘Music Hall Parade/’ written 
by a British authority on old-time 
popular entertainment, M. Willson 
Disher. It is worth quoting to set the 
stage for my own research, 'although 
I think Mr. Disher exaggerates the 
degree to which Williams nowadays is 
“forgotten” : 

la Billy Williams remembered? Al- 
though none of those who once shouted 
his name from gallery, pit, circle or 
“fau t s' ’ will forget him, he has no share 
in the legendary fame that makes 
some of our idols loved even by those 
who never saw them. Yet he was 
among the very few who could whip 
an audience to enthusiastic frenzy. I 
remember a Bank Holiday performance 
when he was still being called for after 
he had sung song after song. He had 
to leave, but the shouting and the 
tumult would not die. No other turn 
could hope for a hearing in that din. 
The management put on a prolonged 
display of living statuary. Pose after 
pose of chalk-white figures invited our 
admiration. Instead we all went on 
shouting “Bil-lee Willyums, Bil-lee 
Willyums!” just to relieve our feel- 
ings, although we knew he had gone. 
Soon he 'had gone beyond all earthly 
recall. He died in the spring of 1915 
at Shoreham. 


Turn on one of his gramophone rec- 
ords and you will find that infectious 
gaietv is stilt a living thing when his 
chuckle comes out of the disc. He was 
one of the first to collect a gramo- 
phone following, for he had that knack 
of putting his whole soul into the re- 
cording which makes you feel the 
singer must be inside the box. “Why 
Can't We Have the Sea in London?" 
and "Let's Ail Go Mad" project into 
present and future that blithe irrepres- 
sible spirit of the past. There was 
nothing much to look at in his turn — 
merely a curly-headed, sturdily-built 
young man, rapidly swaggering up and 
down by the side of the footlights, 
with flapping jacket to show the bright 
lining of his dark blue-green velvet 
jacket. He was called “The Man in 
the Velvet Suit." That was all he em- 
ployed, unless you count white spats, 
flowing tie, and a button-hole, by way 
of costume or make-up. 


According to Charles Wilmott’s bio- 
graphical sketch of him in the "Album 
of Billy Williams’ Popular Songs," he 
was born in Melbourne in 1877. “The 
love of sport which was in later years 
to prove so expensive to him found 
early development," it is stated here. 
He entered a racing stable at Caul- 
field, and then became a boundary 
rider at a squatter station. His next 
experience of the turf was as a golf 
instructor, "an epoch the brevity of 
which was owing not so much to ig- 
norance or want of facility in the 
language essential to the game as to 
the fact that his brothers, Dick and 
Rowley Banks, were by way of be- 
coming professional champions of the 
Antipodes." 


He joined a small variety company 
in 1S95, and traveled the back country, 
“playing in comedy, tragedy, vaude- 
ville, and barns or anything else big 
enough to hold paying audiences which 
were principally composed of miners 
and roughriders, whose disapproval of 
anything mean or villainous in the 
entertainment invariably made good for 
the gunpowder trade.” This led to a 
pantomime engagement and then to 
parts in musical comedy. In 1900 he 
started afresh In London as assistant- 
manager of the Marvlebone Music Hall. 
There he made his first public ap- 
pearance in England, and began to 
reveal his way of inspiring song writ- 
ers and composers to happy examples 
of "the wit of the wash-tub." At least 
one of his songs, “John, Go And Put 
Your Trousers On," was written and 
composed by himself, and in several 
others he took a hand. His spirit of 
cheerful nonsense is in them all. 


III. Billy Williams Begins Recording 

Although Willson Disher had known 
and admired Billy Williams, somehow 
I don’t feel that what he wrote brings 
us as close to “The Man in the Vel- 
vet Suit/’ as we should like. Per- 
haps I can make the approach a -bit 
more warm and human by quoting 
the reminiscences of a couple of oth- 
er men who were associated with the 
comedian in a business way — fiuends 
who liked him .as a (man and admired 
him as an artist. Meantime, we may 
trace the beginning of Williams’ ca- 
reer as .Great Britain’s all-time most 
sensational performer for the phono- 
graph. 

There is no doubt that Billy Wil- 
liams' first records were two-minute 
Edison Standard cylinders. Although 
his later fame was largely that as 
a singer of his own fresh and orig- 
inal compositions or of material writ- 
ten specially for him, in the beginning 
he recorded parodies of several cur- 
rently popular songs. 
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of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABEL8 
Particularly the following: 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

* VICTOR red seal, singl e-fac ed, with 
MONARCH and DE LUXE labels. 

* INTERNATIONAL ZONOFH ON J 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS ( such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIFIA, Q. AT., etc. 

* “OFF THE AlR,“ “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIAVTET record- 
ings by great singers. Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

10 Protgwt Avmum 

Valhalla, New York 
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from Rare Old MUSIC BOXES 
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5 * ~ NOSTALGIC GIFT 

HEAR — Skater's Waltz, Merry Widow, Invita- 
tion to the Dance, Blno Danube. After the 
Afternoon, Treasure Waltz, etc. 
faithfully recorded from 6 finest old MUSIC 
BOXES In the world-famous BORNAND col- 
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However, his first cylinder was of 
one of the songs with which his name 
is most intimately associated today 
and he is credited with writing him- 
self. The record, No. 13539, was is- 
sued in January 1907, but somehow 
escaped being reviewed by the Talk- 
ing Machine News. It was “John, 
John, Go and Put Your Trousers On” 
(some labels give it as “John, Go and 
Put Your Trousers On” or merely, 
“John, Put Your Trousers On") and 
the enthusiasm it generated caused 
some less admiring souls to fear its 
vogue would last forever. The title 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: A two horn antique phono- 
graph, — Miller’s, 1017 Westgate, Troy, 
Ohio. my3671 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR Sheet Music to 1860. 
Catalog 16c. — Fore’s, 3161 High, I>enver 
6. Colorado^ _ Jel2S921 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell, 
trade. Send 10c stamps for big list, — 
Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, Calif. j e3263 


ORGAN FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Electrified Reed organ, in 
family 75 years. Black walnut, beauti- 
fully carved, 70" high, 45" wide, 22" deep. 
Excellent condition. — Mrs. Lillian Sam- 
son, 2223 Golden rod Street, Sarasota, 
Florida. my3215 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $3 each 
for fine copies of any Pathe sapphire ball 
records by GENE GREENE, "The King 
of Ragtime. " Not interested in Greene's 
Victor and Columbia records and do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good copy each 
of the February and May 1912, Co- 
lumbia record supplements. I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia sup- 
plements after that year. Want pho- 
nograph trade publications, especially the 
Talking Machine World from 1905 to 1926, 
and "house organs," such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly), - 
Dia. Points, the Columbia Record & the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Virginia. tfx 


WANTED: TItta Ruffo’s Pathe Dinor- 
ah: Sei vendicata — any number, size or 
coupling; outside or centre start. — Alda 
Favia-Artsay, 50 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, 
N. Y. tfx 


WANTED: JOLSON MATERIAL. — 
Dick Bonesteel, 1S07 42nd No., Seattle, 
Washington. O1204G 


WANTED: Cornet, trombone and Prov- 
idence band records. Buy or swap. — 
Steve Gilman, Jamestown, R. I. myl021 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds_of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals maHetf 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. jal28862^ 

GOLDEN-AGE and cut-out vocals, per- 
sonality discs, band, orchestral and in- 
strumental records, catalogs, books and 
photos. Write for lists to — Ross, Court 
& Co., 2098 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 

I Canada. Jly3084 


became a catch phrase just as “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas” (a much bet- 
ter song) did half a generation later. 

After reading about the “John” 
song for many years, I heard it for 
the first time a couple of years ago 
when Allen Debus sent me a British 
disc pressing of it, and I was sadly 
disappointed. The tune is banal, al- 
though incorporating a snatch of 
Harry Lauder's “Stop Your Tickling, 
Jock,” and to me the words don't 
seem funny. I consider it well below 
the Billy Williams standard. 

Regardless of my present-day opin- 
ion, the record sold and sold and the 
Edison Company preened itself on 
having obtained dirt-cheap, a star of 
first magnitude. Actually, Williams, 
who was about 28 years of age, with 
what now seems an almost incredible 
lack of business acumen, had signed 
a contract to make Edison cylinders 
exclusively for three years at two 
pounds, ten shillings per record — 
about $12.50 each, at the exchange 
rates prevailing _them_ (T tl February^ 
"h<T \vas~represented by 13548, a par- 
ody on “I Wouldn't Leave My Little 
Wooden Hut For You,” and in March 
by 13561, “Where, Oh Where?” 

The popularity of the wax cylin- 
ders caused Williams, whose vogue 
had been mainly confined to the prov- 
inces, to receive much more lucrative 
engagements in the London music 
halls, and Edison's American busi- 
ness manager rather self-rigbtcously 
took the attitude he was justified in 
holding! the comedian to his “starva- 
tion contract” because of ..the in- 
creased money Billy was making from 
personal appearances. Williams, how- 
ever, considered he had been victim- 
ized and protested strenuously. 

From this point the story of Wil- 
liams’ early recording days may be 
told best by a veteran Edison official, 
who prefers not to be mentioned by 
name but who was at that time em- 
ployed in the American company's 
English plant. I wrote to him. for 
whatever reminiscences he could give 
of Billy Williams, and he replied at 
generous and appreciated length on 
May 16, 1956 : 

IV. Edison Old-Timer's Recollections 
Dear Jim; . . . In regard to Billy 
Williams ... I think the first time 
I had the pleasure of meeting Billy 
was about 1907. At that time I was 
living In a part of London called 
Cricklewood, and on my way home 
one evening I stopped In a music hall 
which was only a few minutes out 
of London himself. . . The manager, 
a man by the name of Edgar ... in- 
formed me that he had a man working 
there, doing two turns a night, who 
he was quite certain would be a great 
addition to our catalog. 

After Mr. Williams had finished his 
first turn, Mr. Edgar introduced us 
and we had quite a talk. I at once 
thought he would be certain to make 
a wonderful record, but I must con- 
fess I had no idea at the time that he 
would reach to the heights that he did 
— as a- phonograph singer. As ~yon quite 
understand, at that time it was not 
too easy to find voices that were 
suited to the phonograph, but Billy 
Williams, as soon as he had made a 
trial record, convinced us alLthgObe__ 
- was “a great artist. As Tie had not 
made any records up to this time, he 
was very pleased with the results, and 
was so excited about it that it took 
some time for us to get rid of him. 

I contracted him for three years. We 
had to be very careful i-n going that 


20,000 OPERATIC RECORDS (1898- 
1945). G & T’s, Zonofono, Fonotipias, Vic- 
tor, Columbia, etc. For beginners and 
advanced collectors. Send want list to: 
John Sicignano, 29 Columbia Ave., Nut- 
ley 10, N. J. my6299 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide" lists 7,50u numbers, 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, 825 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. jel 20061 

EDISON, COLUMBIA cy]inde"r 
records. Collector's items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold. 
— James Riley, 156 School St., Nor- 
wich, Conn. je3084 

Rare Vocals, Operatics, cutout col- 
lectors' items supplied. Wants lo- 
cated. Lists available, reasonably 
priced. — Personalized Record Ser- 
vice, 158 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. 

s85 


25,000 POPULAR RECORDS (1900-1945). 
Vocals, bands, spoken, instrumentals, 
etc., at 50c each. Send want list to; John 
Sicignano, 29 Columbia Ave. t Nutley 10, 
N. J. my6468 


_ CARUSO COLLECTORS! Send- for free- 
list of over 126 original Caruso records 
now In stock. Also request lists of other 
Operatic, Show Business, Popular or 
Vaudeville artists you collect. Huge stock 
available. — Memory Shop, 188 Monroe, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. my60401 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let's hear your needs. — Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia 23, Penna. my3633 


IF IT’S RECORDED I have it. 450,000 
Collectors Items. Send wants. I will also 
buy store stocks or collections of Pre- 
1940 records (popular). — Jacob S. Schnei- 
der, 109 West 83rd St., New York City 
24, New York. jlyl2S632 


THOUSANDS of out of print records — 
Jazz, blues, personality, country, classical 
and opera. Send me your wants. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. — William C. Praster, 
Sr., 438 N. Broad St., Woodbury, N. J. 

my3084 


FREE LISTS: Classical vocals, Instru- 
mentals, personalities, old timers and 
jazz. Please specify interests. — Jack 
Whistance, R.D. 2, Box 232, Kingston. 
N. Y. Je3633 


LP REISSUES of famous voices of the 
past. Caruso, Tamagno, Melba, Patti, 
Hempel, Calve, Schumann -Heinlc, Plan- 
con, etc. Send for catalog to — Rococo 
Records, 2098 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. jly3084 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirschman, 
P. O. Box 155, Verona, N. J. dl28801 

50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, New York. my3618 


Cylinder records, various makes. 

4 minute record list (2000 selections) 
25c. 2 minute record list (2000 selec- 
tions) 25c. List cost refunded with 
first purchase. — Dexters, 421 W. 
Arbor Vitae, Inglewood, Calif. 

my3447 

GR EAT - VOCA L- RECORDS. - Sou tW s— 
store for top condition collector’s 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, vour category. 
Collections bought as well as sold. — 

Record Collectors Service, 2322 Biscayne 

-B lvd:. Miami ~37,~ FTa, jly3447 

“ENTIRE Private Collection for sale. 
1902-03 Carusos, Calve, Plancons, Adams; 
and Nordicas, Pattis, Melbas and many 
more. Send for particulars. Will sacri- 
fice as unit for $1500.00. — Howe, 219 Ox- 
ford Road, Franklin, Ohio. Jly3215 
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PHONOGRAPHS 


FREE. My estimate of value of your 
phonograph. Describe completely. Col- 
lector of one of the world’s largest pri- 
vj i collections antique phonographs. — 
Miller, 1017 Westgate, Troy, Ohio, my 3614 


ATTENTION! Edison Cylinder Phono- 
graph owners: Why be satisfied with on- 
ly about half of the reproduction that 
Is obtainable from your Edison repro- 
ducers? I can increase the volume and 
reproduction on all types of Edison cyl- 
inder reproducers. Write for details. — 
Pollard’s 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

jly 3027 


FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Colum- 
bia phonographs. Hundreds of cylinder 
and disc records, many rare, hard to find 
numbers. Send dime for either two or 
four minute cylinder, or disc record list. 
All three lists for 25c.— Coppernoll’s An- 
tiques, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. Jly3886 


EDISON 2-4 minute home phonograph, 
with cygnet horn. 350 two minute and 
100 four minute cylinders. All $120. — 
Howe, 219 Oxford Road, Franklin, Ohio. 

myl082 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


ELECTRONIC tone arm for Edison 
disc records. Edison disc records, cata- 
logs, reproducers, bought, sold & ex- 
changed. Special 100 Edison discs. $35 
F.O.B.— Clyde E. Haines, Box 1442, Read- 
ing, Penna. my3234 


VIOLIN BOWS for Violano Virtuoso. 
Factory duplicate, guaranteed. Set of 4 
$20. — Feese Hobby Shop, 1202 North 
Washington, Lexington, Nebr, Phone: 
4-2154. my3053 


WANTED: Seeburg, Wurlltsser and oth- 
er mechanical instruments, grind organs 
with paper rolls, music boxes, phono- 
graphs, Duo-Art, Welte, Amplco rolls. 
Antique Instruments. — Kugler, 7 South 
6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. my3084 


WANTED; Edison, Columbia cylinder 
phonographs and disc phonos, with large 
horns. Cylinder records, music boxes, 
roller organs. — Neumann Miller, 410 W. 
Lomlta. Glendale 4, Calif. Je3004 


WANTED: A Vega Tubaphone 5-string 
banjo, in good condition: or what have 
you to offer? Describe fully. — N. Howard, 
45 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 

my 1232 


ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS, es- 
pecially Civil War over-the-shoulder 
type. — Carl A. Landrum, 920 Spring St,. 
Quincy, Illinois. myl441 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


WU RLtTZER BAND ORGAN. , Brass 
trumpets, violin, flute and bass pipes, 
bass and snare drums. Takes a Caliola 
roll still available. Double tracker. Price 
$500 F.O.B. — G. T. Merriken, 2141 Briggs 
Chaney Rd., Silver Springs, Md. Jly3065 



MUSIC ROLLS 


RAGTIME & JAZZ rolls wanted, also 
some such rolls to trade. Write Trebor 
Tichener, P. O. Box 6, Sappington, Mo. 

jly3023 


MUSIC BOXES 


IF YOU HAVE a 17 note Harmonette 
te. reed music box would you please write 
me? — Ben Buchtel, 2003 Franklin PL, 
N.W., Canton 9, Ohio. myl29l 


Mira music box discs, 18 $3; 
lSVs" $2.50; 12" $1.50; 9 %" $1; 
^ 6-13/16" 75c, plus postage and in- 
surance. — Squires, 2328 Channing 
^Way, Berkeley, Calif. my 1882 


far — one year was about the limit at 
that time — but I took the chance and 
I never regretted It, neither did the 
company because he became a best 
seller month after month. 

At this lime the sales department 
had to be consulted when making a 
deal with artists. . . Now it was not 
the price that we were going to pay 
Williams, but it was the length of 
time that we were contracting him 
for. Mr. (James H.) White, who was 
manager, also readily saw that he was 
a find and did not object in any way. 
Later Mr. John R. Schermerhorn be- 
came manager of sales and it was 
with this gentleman that Billy was 
forced to deal when he decided that 
the money we were paying him was 
far too little. He of course first 
came to see me, but I told him that 
when I signed him up that finished 
the contract with me. The cost was 
up to the company— as to whether or 
not they wanted to give him an in- 
crease in money. 

Up to the time I discovered Williams 
he had done very little work in Lon- 
don itself. Most of it was in . . . the 
provinces, and of course he was . . . 
a big headliner in the provinces. When 
his records went on the market all 
the dealers in our products Immedi- 
ately put out big ads on the front 
of their buildings saying that Billy 
Williams was appearing in such-and- 
such a theater and that it was now 
possible to obtain records made by 
him, and to see the Edison dealers In 
town if they wished to buy these 
wonderful records he had made. This 
of course increased business in the 
various theaters in which he played 
perhaps three or four times a year. . . 

This gave Williams a good oppor- 
tunity to obtain an increase for his 
records. When he studied his con- 
tract he found that he was tied ex- 
clusively to the Edison people. When 
he returned to London he immediately 
visited us and told me all about how 
he was treated in the provinces and 
what success he had had, and that 
he thought he ought to get more 
money. I then brought him to see 
Mr. Schermerhorn. Billy stated his 
case but he was up against a hard- 
boiled man, and he flatly refused to 
make any change, saying that Wil- 
liams should have known what he was 
doing when he signed, as he was not 
a boy any more and could read and 
write, etc., and that he knew that he 
was very intelligent. Billy became 
somewhat annoyed and he told Mr. 
Schermerhorn that when his contract 
was up he certainly would make the 
Edison Company pay or he would quit 
them altogether. 

Feeling that Billy should have had 
a big increase, wo left Mr. Schermer- 
horn and went back to the recording 
department, where we had quite a 
long talk about Billy’s future. . . I 
finally told him that he had better 
read his contract once more. He want- 
ed to know why and I said that I 
didn't think he understood . . . that 
he was only contracted to the Edison 
company to sing for cylinder records, 
and that was stated plainly. Of course 
he immediately saw what I meant — 
that he was free to sing for disc 
records — and that was all that he 
wanted. He left me at once and went 
to the Gramophone Company and that 
very afternoon he made disc lateral- 
cut records. These records I knew 
would be placed on the market as 
soon as they could possibly get them 
out, because of his popularity and 
because up to then only cylinder rec- 
ords of his voice could be obtained. 

I notified Mr. Schermerhorn that 
neither he nor the company had any 
hold on Williams, and there was no 
sense in trying to keep that away 
from him. . . That was one big step 
in the life of Williams. 

When he had finished his contract 
with us he kept his promise, but he 
made it very hard for us as far as 
money was concerned. However, there 
were no hard feelings and we re- 
mained on the best of terms. He of 
course finished his contract at an In- 
crease. He continued to be a big seller 
and his sales increased as the years 
went on. 

All I know, after leaving London in 
1914, is that the theatrical business in- 
creased during the first few years and 
that W mams’ reputation was still as 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLAYER PIANO music rolls bought, 
sold and traded, all makes and types. — 
D. Nichelson, 1209 W. North Ave., Balti- 
more 17, Maryland. je68G01 

CYLINDER RECORDS for sale. 
Send for large list. Edison, Columbia, 
Victor and other rare phonographs 
for sale. Parts, repairs, Reproducers 
and horns, all types of reproducers 
repaired. Player piano rolls and 
catalogues. Send 25 cents for lists. — 
Pollards, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, 
Calif. je38001 

EARLY CYLINDER and disc phono- 
graphs, records, reproducers, catalogs, 
parts. Bought, sold, repaired. — Nugent, 
R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. au6806 

CYLINDER machines, records, parts, 
outside horn disc machines bought, sold, 
traded. — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Min- 
ersvllle, Fa. mhl22361 


PLAYER PIANOS. Old rolls, 50c each, 
lots of 10 or more. Vlctrola, Pathe, oth- 
er’s 7S’s records. Three ladder back 
chairs, $25. — Berlins, 660 Neil Ave., 
Columbus 8, Ohio. Je32$4 


WANTED; Ampico and Duo-Art piano 
rolls. Coin-operated pianos and rolls. 
Grind organs. Sales or service manuals 
and any literature pertaining to player 
Instruments, cylinder phonographs, or 
music boxes. Odd or unusual players. I 
want anything in the automatic music 
line. State price and condition. — Larry 
Givens, R. D. 1, Wexford, Fa. jly3008 


PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available forv 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell \ 
Armstrong, Player Piano Co., 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kansas. apl24661 1 


CASH for your old piano rolls — $Z\ 
to $15 each! Airmail stamp brings list, 0 
— Pfc. Robert Montgomery. 7945th Liaison > 
Group, APO 800, New York City. 054011^ 


SMALL SEEBURG coin operated play- 4 
er piano. Automatic mandolin attach- 
ment. No keyboard. Plays 65 note Clark 
“A" rolls. Has been reconditioned and 
plays perfectly. — Albert Evans, 220 
Berry, Stillwater, Okla. Phone 571. 

mylS42 


MELODEONS 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED INSTRU- 
MENTS. Also buy and repair; reasonable. 
— C. Lamper, C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 1365 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

aul26651 


MELODEONS. Fully restored Melo- 
deons, reasonable. Stop In or write for 
list. — Chet's Shop, 91 Union St., Man- 
chester, Conn. my6084 


MELODEON: 105 years old, refinished, 
releathered like new, unusual tone, key- 
board. Richard M. Geddes, R.F.D. 1, 

Winsted, Conn, myl441 


M ELODEON : • 6 octave, rosewood. Re- 
stored to excellent playing condition. 
Case refinished. Price $200, crated F.O.B. 
Akron, Ohio.—' W. E. Vale, 112 Hamilton 
Ave., Akron, Ohio. Je3004 


NICKELODEONS 


■NICKELODEON: By Sea-burg, fully re- 
stored to excellent playing condition. 
Coin operated. Plays S orchestra instru- 
ments. Case refinished. Have 10 rolls of 
music.— W. E. Vale, 112 Hamilton Ave„ 
Akron, Ohio. je3084 
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great as when I was there. On one 
occasion a member of the (Edison) 
Company visited London. When he 
returned I inquired about Billy Wil- 
liams and was quite surprised to hear 
of his death, which I knew nothing 
about. . . They left me with the im- 
pression that -he had dropped dead on 
the stage. Since that time one of the 
recorders working for me visited Amer- 
ica. . . When I was talking one day 
about old times in London I inquired 
as to what had happened Lo Williams 
and he told me the same as I had 
heard before — that he dropped dead 
during a performance. 

All that I can say about Billy Wil- 
liams as a man is that he was one 
of the best I have ever met and that 
he could make a record the easiest 
of any of the artists who recorded in 
those days. His name was always at 
the top of the list when the monthly 
supplements were published. He was 
really what we call a ‘‘natural’* when 
it came to recording. As far as X know, 
he was born in Australia, but he 
never tallied to me about that country. 
He always felt that he became rec- 
ognized when he started working in 
London and was helped to a great 
extent by his making Edison records. 

V. More About the Edison Argument 

A few years ago I was talking 
with the veteran Edison employee 
whose letter has just been quoted and 
he gave me an account of the dispute 
between Billy Williams and Schermer- 
hom that was more eolorful and 
amusing than the version put on pa- 
per. It entertained me so much Chat 
I have decided, even at the risk of 
a hit of repetition, to set it down 
here, substantially as I recall it. 

My friend said that after Williams 
had his unsuccessful argument with 
the business manager he advised Bil- 
ly, as he mentions in the letter, to 
read his contract and see for him- 
self that he was at liberty to make 
all the disc records he liked and was 
exclusive to Edison only for cylinders. 
The comedian’s delight was almost be- 
yond expression. He went to the 
phone, called up several of the amaz- 
ingly large number of disc firms Eng- 
land had 50 years ago and told them 
that he was available for making rec- 
ords. The various recording man- 
agers almost fell over themselves at 
the thought of obtaining the day’s 
most popular comedian. Billy then 
took my friend to a nearby tavern, 
ordered champagne and drank to his 
good health and happiness. 

“You're all right, Yank,” he said. 
“But as for that other son-of-a-sea 
lion (meaning the business manager), 
I'll make him sorry for the way he's 
treated me if it's the last thing I 
ever do.” 

Time went by and Williams, thanks 
to his hundreds of disc and cylinder 
records and his music hall engage- 
ments, was more popular than ever. 
He faithfully lived up to the terms 
of the contract which bound him to 
sing for Edison at a paltry $12.50 
per record. As his old contract was 
about to expire, Schermerhorn ap- 
proached him. 

‘‘Well, Billy/' he said, “it's time 
to renew your contract. I suppose 
you’ll come back at the same terms?” 

This was the moment Williams had 
been waiting for. His voice took on 
the expression of a gigantic icicle 
and his voice might have been carved 
from ice cubes. 


“Oh, yes?" he said*. “Well, let me 
tell you this — I’ll renew my Edison 
contract under certain conditions, and 
you can bake it or leave it. If you 
don’t want me on these terms plenty 
of others will. 

“First of all, I’m not doing any 
more singing for chicken-feed. I'm 
the most popular comedian in this 
country and I know my value. In- 
stead of two pounds and ten shillings, 
you'll pay me 100 pound's each time I 
sing for you. Furthermore — ” 

‘‘Wait a minute, Billy!” the agi- 
tated Schermerhorn interposed. “You 
know we can't afford to pay you any- 
thing like that — !” 

“You will or I don't sing for you," 
Williams replied inflexibly. “But that's 
not all. I said you'd pay me 100 
pounds each time I sing for you, -and 
that's exactly what I mean. I’ll sing 
each song once. If anything goes 
wrong and I have to do it over, 
that'll be another hundred pounds. 
And—” 

“But, Billy,” protested Schermer- 
hoi*n, “suppose you make a mistake — *' 

“I don't make mistakes,” the glac- 
ial Billy imperturbably replied, “But 
if I do I’ll sing the second take for 
the original fee. If the recorders 
make a mistake or the orchestra 
blows up it'll be, as I said another 
hundred pounds. Another thing, I'm 
not going to waste m.y valuable time 
rehearsing with the orchestra. I'll let 
you know what day I'm coming in to 
record and the orchestra will have a 
chance to practice my songs in ad- 
vance. You’ll have that orchestra 
here from early morning until night, 
and I'll come in just whenever I feel 
like it. I may be here at 7 a.m., and 
I may not show up until dark. But 
the orchestra is to be ready and wait- 
ing and all set to accompany me, 
whenever I'm in the mood to sing*. 
Those are my terms!” 

And it actually worked out that 
way. It cut Schermerhorn to the quick 
to accede but he felt Edison must 
have the new Billy Williams records 
to meet competition and they could 
be obtained only on the singer's terms. 
Williams was as good as his word. 
There was never any telling when 
he would appear for recording date, 
but morning, noon or night, he found 
a well rehearsed orchestra waiting. 
And he collected 100 pounds for each 
song he sang. Probably in all history 
there have been few more picturesque 
exemplifications of the old maxims, 
“Every dog has his day," and “Re- 
venge is sweet." 

VI. A Letter from Sir Louis Sterling 

In my zeal to clear up some of the 
obscurity concerning Billy Williams' 
early days and his death, I wrote to 
the man who was for many years 
known as Britain’s “Gramophone 
King/' Sir Louis Sterling. Louis Ster- 
ling began life as a Jewish boy on 
the East Side of New York and re- 
ceived his first real business oppor- 
tunity when he was sent to Europe 
to take charge of the old Interna- 
tional Zon-o-phone Company's af- 
fairs. Afterwards, in England he ana 


the late Russell Hunting operated the 
Russell Hunting Record Company, 
which made the Sterling cylinder and 
was sales agent for Odeon and Fono- 
tipia diiscs. When the company even- 
tually failed. Hunting became record- 
ing director for Pathe and Sterling 
founded the Rena Record Company 
which was afterwards consolidated 
with Columbia. The erstwhile New 
Yorker rose to the top with Columbia 
and became a millionaire many times 
over. On his fiftieth birthday he de- 
cided it was high time to give away 
some of the money he made and with- 
in the next year or so had distrib- 
uted some $40,000,000 to charities 
and other worthy causes. Because of 
his great public services he was 
knighted and became Sir Louis Ster- 
ling. 

Tli is is what Sir Louis wrote me 
on February 1, 1956: 

Dear Jim Walsh: I have yours of 
January 22nd. I am awfully sorry I 
cannot give you much information 
about the late Billy Williams. Of course 
I knew him very well during the years 
he was recording, but I left that in- 
dustry over 16 years ago. I met him 
a dozen or so times but know nothing 
about his personal life, whether he was 
married or not, and I do not remember 
now about his ‘‘tragic death." He 
certainly was a very great recording 
artiste, and he became so prominent 
and important that no one company 
could make an exclusive deal with 
him and eventually six different com- 
panies signed a contract with him 
without any one of them having ex- 
clusivity. I am very interested to hear 
that you might be visiting this country 
. . . and I will be delighted to make 
your acquaintance. Yours sincerely, 
LOUIS STERLING. 

Meanwhile, I had written to the 
editor of the London News C}w<yyiiole f 
the great Liberal newspaper founded 
by Charles Dickens, .asking if its files 
contained a death notice of Williams. 
I was emboldened to write to the edi- 
tor, who had since died, Mr. R. J. 
Cruikshank, because we were both 
members of the Dickens Fellowship 
and I had greatly enjoyed his book, 
“Charles Dickens 'and Early Victo- 
rian England." On October 3, 1955, 
his secretary, Miss Lilian Russell, 
wrote to me: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: I am writing to 
acknowledge your letter to Mr. Cruik- 
shank of September 27th. . . Mr. 

Cruikshank has read your letter and 
has asked me to thank you for it for 
your very pleasant remarks about his 
books on Charles Dickens. Also, he 
was much Interested to hear of your 
activities in connection with the Dick- 
ens Fellowship In the States and sends 
greetings to a fellow Dickensian. 

With regard to the Information you 
require on the death of Billy Williams, 
I am hoping to be able to get some 
details for you. As It Is necessary to 
look at our index and files for 1915 — 
and this may take a little while — I 
thought I would send you word that 
the matter is in hand. I will let you 
know by air mail as soon as possible 
the result of the search. I trust we 
can find some material that will be 
of assistance to you. 

On October 31, Miss Russell wrote: 

... I regret to say we have been 
unable to trace any details regarding 
the death of Billy Williams. Our li- 
brarian has had a thorough search 
made of both our own files and those 
of The Times of London from Janu- 
ary to May 1015, but unfortunately 
there is no mention of Billy Williams 
at all. I gather that in 1915 the refer- 
ence library in this office was in its 
infancy, which probably accounts for 
the fact that we have no reference to 
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him in our index, I am more than 
sorry that we have drawn a blank. I 
feel sure you will want to pursue the 
inquiry and if you feel that we can 
help in any way, please let me know. 

Since I failed here, despite Miss 
Russell's sympathetic cooperation and 
am not sure what Williams' real 
name was, so -as to have a search 
made among* the death certificates 
filed in London, I still don't know 
exactly when the comedian was born 
and died. The Talking Machine Neios’ 
references to his death are exasperat- 
ingly vague. This .brief mention ap- 
pears in the April, 1915 issue: 

"Out for the Day Today" and "Who's 
Tour Friend?" on the Scala April list 
(€86) are full of interest, Inasmuch 
as they were the last two records that 
the late Billy Williams made. The 
artiste has gone, but his voice still is 
left to cheer us, and this pair are two 
of his best. 

A few pages farther on I find: 

In connection with the lamented 
death of Billy Williams, it is interesting 
to know that the Coliseum Company 
claim that they have all the singer's 
records in their list. As they say, the 
artiste is dead, but his voice still lives. 
There can be no doubt that the tragic 
end of the versatile comedian will give 
a genuine if somewhat somber interest 
to the titles he ha^ left behind him. 

What I wonder, were the “tragic” 
circumstances of Williams' death at 
the age of 36 or 37, Did he drop 
dead on the stage or die from some 
other cause? It is certainly a reason 
for regret that the Talking Machine 
News wasn’t more explicit. Inciden- 
tally, a few months later Coliseum., 
one of the innumerable companies for 
which the comedian sang*, was boost- 
ing another performer, George Crow- 
thon, as “The New Billy Williams,” 
but Crowthon never succeeded in ob- 
taining a fraction of the great orig- 
inal's popularity. I may also mention 
that some of Williams' records for 
the companies making cheap records 
were listed under the alias of Billy 
Melville. 

VII. Williams’ Recording Career 

What sort of a comedian was Billy 
Williams? Would he be as amusing* 
to American hearers as to British? 
Those are questions probably a great 
many readers by this time are asking. 

In reply I can only say that tastes 
always have differed and always will. 
I have a good many Billy Williams 
records and enjoy most of them high- 
ly, but A1 Debus, with whom I am 
usually in accord concerning the mer- 
its of comedians, says the only Wil- 
liams record he likes is “My Old Arm 
Chair.” He objects to Billy's innu- 
merable chuckles and that is an ob- 
jection which I share to a degree. 

There may have been a tradition 
that British music hall comedians 
must chuckle all the way through 
their song* to prove not ’only that 
they were naturally funny fellows 
but that they stayed good humoi’ed. 
An even more glaring example of 
the chuckle carried to excess may be 
found in Harry Lauder, whose rec- 
ords I like less than Williams. 

Actually, no American record col- 
lector need be without specimens ot 
Billy Williams' work. Edison im- 
ported most of his Blue Amberol re- 


cordings and they are probably the 
best reproductions of his voice and 
style, with his Pathe sapphire rec- 
ords coming next. Columbia also is- 
sued several of his recordings fur its 
English branch. Williams had an in- 
fectiously breezy, swinging style of 
singing and his lyrics were usually 
clean, although he did occasionally 
get away with a bit of profanity. One 
example occurs in his Pathe record 
or “Blame It Onto Poor Old Father,'' 
when he uses a naughty word and 
then says in a chuckling whisper: 
“Did you hear me say 'd— n'?" (The 
other side of this record is of un- 
usual interest, being a number sung, 
or rather drawled, by the still active 
cartoonist, R. L. (Rube) Goldberg. 
Apparently the only record Goldberg 
ever made, it has the title of “Father 
Was Right.”) 

As has already been said, Williams 
did npt ordinarily sing current pop- 
ular songs, but instead confined him- 
self to special material written for 
•him ,by some of the best English 
“tunesmiths.” Sometimes he wrote 
the words or music himself. His songs 
usually deal with ordinary happen- 
ings, often featuring Father, the 
time-honored butt of many comic 
songs. Typical examples are two of 
his most famous numbers, “When 
Father Papered The Parlor,” and 


He added to the sum of human 
joy, and were every one to whom 
he did some loving service to bring 
a blossom to his grave, he would 
sleep tonight beneath a wilderness 
of flowers. 

Robert G . Ingersoll 


“Where Does Father Go When He 
Goes Out?'' “Wait Till I’m As Old 
As Father” is the announcement by 
a potential juvenile delinquent that 
when he grows up he means to mis- 
conduct himself exactly as Father 
does. 

Although Williams was never ex- 
clusive to any company, the various 
English firms waged a merry war, 
especially from 1910 to 1914, to con- 
vince the public their Billy Williams 
records were better than any compe- 
titors. Nor were the German firms— 
Peka, Pilot, Millophone, Scala, Coli- 
seum and many others which were 
making a determined effort to cap- 
ture the English record market — be- 
hindhand with their claims. Most ol 
them took full page advertising in 
the Talldng Machine News to boost 
their Williams wares. Columbia's 
boast was that it was always “Out 
First With The New Billy Williams 
Records,” and it probably paid the 
comedian a double fee to give Colum- 
bia its first “crack" at his new titles, 
so they could be issued about three 
weeks before the other companies had 
theirs on the market. Columbia put 
them on sale 18 days after the record- 
ing. In all, Williams made thousands 
of records for many more than the 
six firms which Sir Louis Sterling 
mentioned as having the command or 
his services. Although many of his 
numbers were topical they were sel- 


dom serious. However, in one, “Wake 
Up, John Bull!” he made a plea for 
a protective tariff in the British Em- 
pire. “Go Where The Crowd Goes' * 
was a song he sang especially about 
the Coronation of King George V. 

It is pleasant to know that the 
stocky young man with the infecti- 
ous grin, the curly hair, and the rath- 
er commonplace features went back 
to AustraLia and gave the “home 
folks,” who had been hearing him 
only through records, a sample of 
his wares. In a full page T. M. N, 
ad. for March, 1911, the Twins Com- 
pany (later combined with Zon-o- 
phone), announced “The Boom In 
Billy Williams, ‘The Man in the Vel- 
vet Suit.' " “Anticipating* in time,” 
the ad. said, “the boom which was 
bound to follow the return of the 
famous Comedian from Australia, we 
at once got him to make all his new 
songs for Twins. . . . You bet, they 
are the best — they're on Twins. The 
Twin records of Billy Williams are 
the only ones to have.” The ad. in- 
cluded an excellent photo of the smil- 
ing* Billy. 

And, so it went, with ever-increas- 
ing popularity, until Billy Williams 
died in the spring* of 1915, possibly 
a victim of overwork. He had also 
been injured in a traffic accident in 
1913. His records remained popular 
until the end of the acoustic record- 
ing era. In 1921 English Columbia 
listed a large number of its Williams 
recordings under the lower-priced Re- 
gal label and a special four-page 
folder was printed to advertise them. 
The Vocalion Company, which was 
not operating in England at the 
comedian's death, obtained from some- 
where a great many masters of his 
old songs and issued them in its 1924, 
1925 and 1926 Aco catalogs. The 
Gramophone made an amusing mis- 
take in reviewing one, when it re- 
ferred to “an almost uncannily rea- 
listic reproduction of the voice of the 
late Billy Jones. Obviously, by a slip 
of the pen the reviewer had confused 
Williams with the popular American 
comedian* Billy Jones, whose death 
didn't occur until 1940. 

Nor is Williams forgotten today. 
Especially in Great Britain and the 
overseas dominions, there are many 
avid collectors of Billy Williams re- 
cordings, who never tire of listening 
to his cheery lilt and hearty laugh. 
But no collector can hope to have a 
copy of every record Williams ever 
made. Although he was active before 
the recording horn for only about 
eight years, he made so many that 
to compile an unabridged list of his 
discs and cylinders would be virtual- 
ly impossible. 

VIII. Billy Williams Song Titles 

No such effort will be made here. 
It must be remembered that when 
Williams added a new song to his re- 
pertoire he quite possibly sang it for 
a dozen or more companies, not all o<f 
whom always used exactly the same 
title. Probably most of the numbers 
were never published and were re- 
corded from manuscripts. But I have 
assembled what I hope is virtually a 
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complete list of the titles the come- 
dian recorded, and because the names 
are frequently amusing, shall publish 
them here. In some instances where 
titles vary slightly from company 
to company I have copied only one: 

All Coons Look Alike to Me — Parody; 
All the Ladies Fell in Love With 
Sandy; All the Houses Are Going 
Round and Round; All Silver from the 
Silvery Moon; Are We All Here?; As 
Good as Money in the Bank; Bamboo 
Bungalow — Parody; Billy Williams in 
His Catchiest Choruses (a series of 
four sides made for Jumbo); Blame 
It On to Poor Old Father; Bobbing- 
About in the Briny; Boys and Girls, 
Come Out to Piay; Call Me Early in 
the Morning; Chanticleer; Clog and 
Shawls — Parody; Cock-a-Doodle-Do; 
Cohen Keeps On Rowing; The Colliers; 
Come and Have a Look at What I've 
Got; Come Into the Garden, John. 

Daylight Bill; Don’t Go Out With Him 
Tonight; Girls of Gottenberg; Girls of 
Today; Girls Want Everything; Give 
My Love to Scotland, Maggie; Giving 
a Donkey a Strawberry; Goodbye 
Eliza Jane — Parody; Goodbye, Rag- 
time; Go Where the Crowd Goes; Has 
Anyone Seen My Poodle Dog? Here 
Comes Oxo; Here We Are Again; Hob- 
nail Boots That My Father Wore; I 
Can't Keep Still Tonight; I Come Frae 
Scotland; I Didn’t Know What to Do; 

I Don’t Care; I Don’t Know How Ton 
Do It; I Don’t Want a Girl for Sunday; 
If I Could Only Find the Key; If the 
World Belonged to Me; I Keep on 
Toddling Along; I Like Little People; 
I’LL Have to Ask My Mother if She’ll 
Let Me; I’ll Lend You My Best Girl; 
I’il Meet You One Dark Night; I’m 
the Man That Buried Flanagan; I must 
Go Home Tonight; I’m Wearing My 
Heart Away for You — Parody; I Never 
Heard Father Laugh So Much Before. 

In the Land Where There Are No 
Girls; It’s a Far Better Thing I Do; 
It Jolly Well Serves You Right; It’s 
a Grand Old Song is "Home, Sweet 
Home"; It’s a Wonder What Little 
Things Lead to; It’s Mine When You’ve 
Done With It; It’s a Treat to be Alive; 
I’ve Found Kelly; I’ve Got a Lover Up 
in Scotland; I wish It Was Sunday 
Night; I Wish I Were a Ladies Man; 
I Wish I Were You- I Wish I Were 
Back in Lancashire; I Wouldn't Leave 
My Little Wooden Hut for You — 
Parody; Jean from Aberdeen; Jean 
Loves All the Jockeys; John, John, Go 
and Put Your Trousers On; John 
James Brannigan; Kangaroo Hop; Land 
Where the Women Wear the Trousers; 
Let's All Go Mad; Let’s Go Where the 
Crowds Go; Let's Have Another One 
Together; Let’s Have a Song on the 
Graphophone; Let’s Have a Song on 
the Gramophone; Let’s Have a Song 
on the Homophone; Let’s Have a Song 
on the Pathephone; Let's Have a Song 
Upon the Phonograph; Little Willie’s 
Wild Woodbines; Little Wooden Hut — 
Parody. 

Matrimonial Chimes; Molly McIntyre; 
Mr. Harris from Paris; Mr. John 
Mackenzie, 0.; Mrs. B.; My Ballooning 
Girl; My Father Was Born in Ki Harney; 
My Girl From London Town; My Lass 
From Glasgow Town; My Old Arm 
Chair; My Sweet Rosetta; My Young 
Man is Not the Chocolate Soldier; No- 
body Knows How to Kiss Me; Oh! Di- 
ablo; Oh; For Another Day at Margate; 
Oh! Mr. McPherson; Oh! That Ragtime 
Waltz!; Oh! The Sailors of the King; 
Old Gray Coat; One Girl's As Good As 
Any Other Girl; On Her Pic-Pic-Pic- 
colo; Only Bit of English We Have Got; 
On the Sunny Side; Our Little Kiddie 
Sings the Best Song of All; Out for the 
Day Today; Pantomime Songs; Picture 
Postcards; Poodle Dog; Poor Old Eng- 
land; Put a Bit On It, Do; Put Me 
Amongst the Girls. 

Rosetta’s Ragtime Wedding; Sally 
O’Malley: Save a Little One for Me; 
Settle Up — Settle Down; Sheila O’Neil; 
She Does Like a Little Bit of Scotch; 
She is My Best Girl Now; Since Father 
Joined the Terrttorial&r She's Coming 
Home Tonight; Sing Me an Irish Song; 
Soap and Water; Spanish Dance: 
Spooning With My Girl; Squeeze Her, 
Ebeneezer; St. Kilda (Australian song); 
Take Me Back to the U.S.A.; Take Me 
Where There Are No Eyes About; Tale 
of Paris; Taximeter Cab; Tell Them 
You're a Londoner; That's a Jolly Fine 


Song; There Must be Something Nice 
About the Isle of Man; There’s a Pic- 
ture for a Postcard; There's Life in 
the Old Dog Yet; There's Something 
Nice About a Girl; They Can All Do 
As They Like With Me; Tickle Me, 

Timothy. w . 

Under the Yum Yum Tree; Wait Till 
I’m As Old As Father; Wake Up, John 
Bull: Walking Home With Angeline— 
Parody; We All Live at No. 24; We 
AM Sang Too-ral-loo-ral-addle; We All 
Came Into the World With Nothing — 
Parody; We Don't Want More Day- 
light; We’re All Waiting for a Girl; 
What's the Matter with Father?; What 
Time Tomorrow Night?; When Father 
Papered the Parlor; When Father Tried 
to Kill the Cock-a-Doodle-Do; When 
Mother Backed the Winner of the 
Derby; When There Isn’t a Girl About 
— Parody; Where, Oh Where, Where 
Shall We Go Tonight? 

Where Are the Girls We Used to 
Know?; Who’s Your Friend?; Why 
Can’t We Have the Sea in London?; 
Why Don’t Santa Claus Bring Me 
Something Nice?; Why Do You Think 
I Look So Gay?; Worst Of It Is, I Like 
It; You're the One. 

IX. In Conclusion 

I was preparing* to write “The End” 
when I found a few notes calling 
for brief attention. In spite of one 
of his titles, “Take Me Back to the 
U.S.A.” I don't think Billy Wil- 
liams was ever in this country. 
Whether he would have been a hit 
in American vaudeville is a matter 
for speculation. Besides using* the 
name of Billy Melville, he also ap- 
pears to have made off-brand records 
under the disguise of “Billy Wilson” 
and “Billy Mersham.” 

The series of titles, “Let's Have a 
Song Upon the Phonograph,'' etc., 
was the same song, slightly adapted 
to change the requirements of what- 
ever company he was recording for. 
It amounted to a “plug” for records 
he had previously made, with Billy 
singing a line or two from each. 

In 1934 the Edison-Bell Company, 
then in its last days, issued a record 
called “A Night at the Old Tivoli Mu- 
sic Hall,” which consisted of excerpts 
from records made years before by 
music hall stars. Christopher Stone, 
associate editor of The (h m arnoptione } 
was the master of ceremonies, or 
"compere,” as the record called it. 
The artists included Florrie Forde, 
Billy Williams. G. H. Chirgwin. Jay 
Lauriev, Jack Pleasants, J. W. Rick- 
aby, Arthur Lennard and R. G. 
Knowles. Perversely, the dubbing of 
the Billy Williams record is the worst 
of the lot and I have never been 
able to decide from the brief chorus 
what song "The Man in the Velvet 
Suit” was singing. Florrie Forde, 
caroling "Down at the Old Bull and 
Bush,” did her part “live,” but all 
the other artists are repi'esented by 
old acoustic recordings. 

For a laughable conclusion, I'll 
quote the Talking Machine News re- 


Grass is the forgiveness of na- 
ture — her constant benediction. 
Fields trampled with battle, sat- 
urated with blood, torn with the 
cannon, grow green again with 
grass, and carnage is forgotten. 
Forests decay, harvests perish, 
flowers vanish, but grass is im- 
mortal. 

Robert G . Ingersoll 


view of three Billy Williams records 
in its March, 1911 issue, just after 
he had returned from Australia. The 
elderly, bearded Ogilvie Mitchell, who 
did most of the T. M. N. reviewing, 
was usually sycophantic in his ap- 
proach and too lavish with his praise 
for what were often poor records, 
but he outdid himself in fulsomeness, 
reviewing these Williams produc- 
tions. No doubt the songs were fun- 
ny, but no records could be as amus- 
ing as Mitchell represents these to 
be. The old Bohemian gentleman 
tossed words about with such aban- 
don that he must have been paid by 
the line. Anyway, here is what he 
said: 

SPECIAL NOTICE.— We are pleased 
to receive from the Columbia - Rena 
Company six songs by that diverting 
comedian, Mr. Billy Williams. In the 
days of our youth, long, long ago, there 
used to be a favourite song entitled, 
"Oh, Willie, we have missed you!" 
Now, as Willie is only another form 
of Billy, we might appropriately apply 
the phrase to our humorous old friend. 
It is, indeed, true, "Oh, Billy, we have 
missed you!" Yes, missed you sadly, 
for there are few who can bring the 
tears to our eyes as you can — tears of 
laughter, of course, we mean. We, 
therefore, extend to you the hand of 
friendship and welcome you back to 
the recording world with all the en- 
thusiasm that a weary old reviewer 
can command. That Billy is in his very 
finest form can be told the moment 
the first note of his familiar voice 
issues from the machine.. 

The record we light upon is, singu- 
larly enough, "Here We Are Again" 
(1564), and, as the chuckle and comical 
‘‘aside’’ reach our ears, we begin to 
smile, the smile broadens into a grin, 
the grin turns into a laugh, the laugh 
to a roar, and presently we are doub- 
ling up "with Laughter holding both 
her sides." The song comes to an end, 
and we turn over the disc. There we 
find, "When Father Papered the Par- 
lour." Oh dear! Oh dear! This is more 
excruciating than ever. Shall we ever 
be able to stop? The manner in which 
that parlour was papered is one of 
the funniest things we have listened 
to for ages. Luckily for our waistcoat 
buttons, the record runs out before 
they burst off. 

When we change the disc, we see that 
the title before us is "I’m the Man 
That Buried Flanagan." (1565), We are 
glad that Flanagan is dead, simply be- 
cause Billy Williams is the man who 
buried him. According to his under- 
taker, however, Flanagan must have 
been a bit of a scamp, but we shall 
say nothing more about that at present, 
leaving our readers to hear the story 
from Billy’s own lips when they have 
secured the record. Then, if they don’t 
laugh, they must have been brought 
up as mutes. "I've Found Kelly" is 
coupled with the foregoing. Having 
told us that he buried Flanagan, Billy 
proceeds to inform us how he found 
Kelly, that other gentleman who was 
connected with the Isle of Man. It Is 
equally diverting with the Flanagan 
history, and we are still shrieking. 

We now put on the third disc, though 
we are gradually growing weaker, and 
discover that the first song thereon is 
‘Til Lend You My Best Girl." (1566). 
Billy In this ditty takes care to inform 
us that it is not the sort of thing a 
young fellow should make a practice 
of. There Is danger In lending your 
girl, but our merry comedian makes 
infinite fun of the business, so that 
the tears of laughter are now rolling 
down our cheeks. "Laugh and grow 
fat," says the adage. We are posi- 
tively bursting. And now we come to 
the last, “Let’s Have a Song on the 
Gramophone." It is a little more per- 
sonal than the others, Billy here speak- 
ing of himself, but it Is no less risible. 
We have laughed till we can laugh no 
more. Our muscles are limp, our sides 
are aching, our eyes are painful through 
shedding tears. We are just able to 
stop the machine and then we collapse, 

Good-night, Billy! 
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Harry Mayo and Harry Tally, singing 
in direct comparison with their Edison 
Disc of “At the Ball, That’s All," in 
their Orpheum Circuit vaudeville act. 


HARRY TALLY 

(Not Forgetting Harry Mayo and 
the Empire City Quartet) 

By JIM WALSH 

(Dedicated to an ardent Harry Tally 
admirer . . . my fellow HOBBIES 
contributor, Allen G. Debus.) 

1. Good Luck and Bad 

Frequently I find myself ponder- 
ing over the manner in which Provi- 
dence, Fate, Chance, Luck or some 
other unseen force appears to con- 
spire at one moment to help me write 
my HOBBIES articles and at the 
next seems determined to keep me 
from accomplishing my task. Some- 
times it almost seems there are two 
opposing factions battling over 


FAVORITE 


PIONEER 


RECORDING 


ARTISTS 


Conducted By JIM WALSH 


whether a given subject shall find 
its way into Favorite Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists, 

This biographical sketch is an ex- 
ample. For years I hoped to write 
about the sweet-voiced tenor, Harry 
Tally, but was unable to obtain 
enough information to justify the ef- 
fort. Then, when a fair amount of 
knowledge was available, I withheld 
action because of a lack of suitable 
photographs. 

That defect was remedied on Sat- 
urday, February 15th, this year, when 
the favorable forces momentarily 
took control. On a bitterly cold, 
snowy morning I received from Mil- 
ford Fargo, of Rochester, New York, 
a large package containing issues of 
Diamond Points, the house organ of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., for 1916 and 
1917. My delight was almost beyond 
expression when I opened the box 
and came on the April, 1916, num- 
ber, containing a splendid photo- 
graph of Tally and his singing nart- 
ner, basso Harry Mayo, giving an 
Edison “tone test” as part of their 
Orpheum vaudeville act on the West 
Coast. They were singing in con- 
junction with their first Edison duet 
record, “At the Balk That's All.” 

My glee was so great I was clutch- 
ing the April issue and still looking 
at that photo as I went out the post 
office door. Then the forces opposed 
to my writing took charge. The 
wind was blowing hard and. to my 
horror, it snatched the Diamond 
Points from my hands, tore the pages 
apart and scattered them for a con- 
siderable distance over the snow. 
Despite the handicap of a swollen 
left foot, I ran frantically about 
through snowdrifts, grasping at the 
pages of which the wind had robbed 
me. If necessary, I was resigned to 
part with all the others but I had 
to recover that precious photo. Even- 
tually, out of breath, I retrieved them 
all and was overjoyed to find Mayo 
and Tally still beaming from the 
yellowed page. • As soon as possible 
I had a copy made for HOBBIES and 
although it isn't as sharp as I had 


SPECIAL NEW LEN SPENCER 
SERIES TO BEGIN IN 
JULY ISSUE OF HOBBIES 

The following lis quoted from a 
recent letter of Jim Walsh to the 
Editor of HOBBIES: 

“I am planning to begin a new 
series that I consider in some re- 
spects the most interesting and 
valuable of any I have written 
for you. It will eontain fresh in- 
formation about the first famous 
recording artist, Len Spencer, 
based on the recollections of his 
daughter, Mrs. James A. Yar.br ay, 
of San Antonio, Texas. It will sup- 
plement the Spencer series that ap- 
peared in 1947 and correct some of 
the errors unavoidably contained 
in the earlier articles. Mrs. Yar- 
bray has provided me with a great 
many old and rare photographs of 
her father and other members of 
his family, and I hope to have the 
series lavishly illustrated.” 


expected I think it will still repro- 
duce reasonably well. I scored that 
as a victory for my friends, the 
Favorable Forces. 

The scene moves now to Sunday, 
February 23. By this time I was 
seething with desire to write about 
Tally and for several days had been 
collecting reference material. Early 
that afternoon I decided I had every- 
thing I needed. Then it occurred to 
me that I had still lacked a clipping 
in an old scrapbook giving some in- 
formation about one of Tally's sing- 
ing associates, Harry Cooper. In 
high good spirits, I went upstairs 
to get the scrapbook out of a box 
in which I thought it had been placed. 
A sheet of plate glass was on top 
of the box and I casually picked it 
up. A few moments later I found my 
left hand was bleeding profusely and 
the finger next to the little finger 
had been almost cut in two. That 
resulted in a hurried trip to Lewis- 
Gale hospital in Roanoke, where a 
surgeon discovered a tendon had been 
severed by a rough spot or a sharp 
edge on the glass. He took eight 
stitches in the finger and sternly 
warned me not to type or use that 
hand in any way until it had healed. 
Farewell to the bright visions I'd 
had of writing my Harry Tally arti- 
cle that Sunday afternoon! The Evil 
Forces had scored a smashing tri- 
umph. 

Now it's Sunday afternoon, March 
16. My finger has healed and I'm 
once more in the mood to write. Thus 
far I have got along fairly well ex- 
cept for being interrupted by several 
phone calls and by the loving insist- 
ence of my beautiful cat, Gray, who 
thinks I should hold him in my lap 
instead of wasting time pounding a 
stupid old typewriter. Thus far, how- 
ever, Gray has been overruled. And 
now, with a prayer that nothing else 
will happen to interrupt my creative 
mood, I shall proceed to tell what I 
have found out about Harry Tally. 


II. Some Varied Information 

As long ago as the 1930's I was 
seeking information about Harry 
Tally. The late Frank Dorian, a 
veteran Columbia official from whose 
informative lettters I have often quot- 
ed, told me he recalled Tally as a 
tenor with a peculiarly sweet voice, 
who “wasn't fat but was short and 
stocky.” He didn't know what had 
become of the singer whose records 
were popular for almost a decade. 
The “tone test” photo reveals Mr. 
Dorian's description was very apt. 

I also wrote to The Billboard, ask- 
ing if its readers could give me any 
information about Tally and several 
other old-time recording artists. I 
said I believed Tally had been the 
original second tenor of the Empire 
City Quartet, an ensemble _ reputed 
to have played more vaudeville time 
than any other organization or indi- 
vidual. It was likewise known as the 
Empire City Four. 

My inquiry brought a reply which 
indicated my belief that Tally was 
one of the oidginal Empire City Quar- 
tet members was wrong. A New 
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York woman, Lillian Thelma Alton, 
wrote to The Billboard: 


Roy Alton was the original tenor of 
the Empire City Four. I have a photo- 
graph of him with the quartet, Roy 
Alton, Harry Mayo, Irwin (should be 
Irving — J. W.) Cooper and Harry 
Cooper. Irwin Cooper today refers with 
pride to Alton having been their tenor 
for he possessed a great and glorious 
robust voice. 

He afterwards became principal ten- 
or in Ziegfeld’s Red Feather opera com- 
pany and was co-starred with Grace 
Van Studdiford, star of the piece, and 
was chosen from 500 tenors for the 
role, owing to power and range of 
voice. He scored heavily with the fam- 
ous “sword song.” He was also tenor 
in the Ben Hur production of Klaw & 
Erlanger, was tenor of the Tivoli Opera 
House Company in San Francisco, and 
made phonograph records, among them 
arias from great operas. He died of 
typhoid fever on October 22, 1905, aged 
23 years. Chicago papers carried head- 
lines about his death. He was acclaimed 
an American tenor with an Italian 
voice and at the time of his death he 
held a contract for three years in 
Milan, Italy. 


Until Lillian T. Alton's letter ap- 
peared I had never heard of Roy 
Alton, who must have been an unusu- 
ally gifted young man to accomplish 
so much in only 23 years. Neither 
have I ever come across any other 
reference to him or seen his name 
in a record catalog. (I wonder if 
the letter writer was his mother, wife 
or sister!) Nevertheless, he seems 
to have been the original “lead" of 
p 5 re City sroup. I now believe 
that Tally, who succeeded him, was 
appearing in McIntyre & Heath's fa- 
blackface comedy production, 
The Ham Tree," when Alton died. 
He recorded for Columbia two of the 
songs he sang in “The Ham Tree," 
Sweethearts in Every Town" and 
Goodbye, Sweet Old Manhattan 
Isle. 

Fo , r Tally investigation 

stood still. Then A1 Debus, who had 

JL 1 * "J 6 t0 V ite about the tenor, 
informed me the famous comedian, 
Jack Norworth (a friend of both A1 

T n A, nlm ,- ) told him that af ter 
Tally retired from the stage he oper- 
ated a cigar store in California. I 
^ -ot 1 ® 5 t 6 ° Jack - who replied on April 
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MUSICAL MUSEUM 
Deansfaoro, N. Y. 

(14 miles south of Utica) 

Where you are welcome 
to play the restored 
musical antiques. j 

(Music Box Restaurant on large j 

free parking lot) j 
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square" grand ° ~ 

= HALLET & DAVIS 

1 Unusually small, boautlfully grained Rosewood 

2 Circa 1845-50 

ComploLely restored and reflnlslied. Colorod 
. prims showing interior and exterior — One dollar 
—refunded on return of pictures. 

DAVID E. MARTIN 

,11304 Frnnccs St. Omaha 14, Nebraska 




Dear Jim: So glad to hear from you. 
I am afraid I cannot give you much 
help about Harry Tally. I was playing 
a split week at Ocean Park, Calilornia. 

I meL Harry when he had his 
little cigar store on the boardwalk. 
Ocean Park was a tiny Coney Island. 
I am fuzzy on dates, but I think U 
must have been between 1920 and 1923. 
If he is dead and you want to write a 
death certificate the proper place would 
be Ocean Park. . . You will pardon me 
but will have to leave you now. The 
horse racing season starts today and 
the Mrs. and I do not want to miss 


flic (’ii'dl- 




Jack's letter made me recall that a 
Ghicago friend of mine, Frank Gloodt, 
who specialized in collecting Billy 
Murray records, had told me years 
before he had clipped a newspaper 
item saying Harry Tally, the famous 
vaudeville tenor, had died in Califor- 
nia, but had mislaid it. Now that 
I knew where to apply for more in- 
formation I went into action. 

A letter to the reference depart- 
ment of the Los Angeles Examiner 
brought a reply that the Examiner 
didn't carry a death notice about 
Tally: “We have searched our files 
and can find no clips on the gentle- 
man at all." 

However, one to the Santa Monica 
Evening Outlook brought better luck 
and made me feel the Favorable For- 
ces were toiling in my behalf. A 
courteous and obliging reporter, 
William Hale, wrote me the Outlook 
for August 17, 1939, published the 
following brief death notice: 


Harry L. Talley, 73, for 25 years a 
headliner on the Orpheum circuit, died 
last night in his home at 3009 Wash- 
ington Blvd., Ocean Park, after a short 
illness. He had resided in Ocean Park 
since his retirement from the stage in 
191S. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Mary H. Talley. 

Rosary will be recited at 8 p.m. to- 
morrow at the chapel of Kirkelie, Ber- 
nard & Peek, and requiem mass will be 
said in St. Clement's Catholic Church 
Saturday at 9 a.m. Burial will be in 
Holy Cross Cemetery. 


Notice that the newspaper spelled 
the tenor's last name as Talley. That 
form was also adhered to in the 
death certificate, but his name never 
appeared on records or in record cat- 


wanted" 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and blaok and silver 
labels. 

* VICTOR, red seal, single-faced, with 

MONARCH and DE LUXE label*. 

* INTERNATIONAL ZONOPH ONI 
CO., Disco Zonofono. Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS! »uch as ODE- 
ON. FONOTIPLA. G. & T„ etc. 

* “OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIAVTE’' record- 
ings by great alngere. Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 


KO PwpMt Arana* 

Valhalla, New York 



I BiU SEASON 
DIXIE RECORD ( LUR 
1635 duPonl Building 
Miami (32), Florida 

OCCASIONAL RECORD AUCTIONS - 
Operatic & Concert VOCAL Selections 
by Great Singers of the Past and 
Present. RArltles of early vintage to 
recent cutouts. The bidder makes to 
price. List of realized prices sent to 
each bidder after the sale. Write for 
lists. tfo 
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alogs any way except as Tatty, which 
is almost certainly the correct spell- 
ing. 

Bill Hale not only copied the obi- 
tuary, he also offered to call on 
Mrs. Tally, who was still living, and 
interview her for me. This offer 
I accepted eagerly. Meanwhile, I had 
applied to the Division of Vital Re- 
cords of the Los Angeles County 
Health Department for a photostat 
of Tally's death certificate, and re- 
ceived it a few days later. 

III. What the 
Death Certificate Said 

The certificate revealed that Tally 
was born June 30, 1866, and was 73 
years, one month and 16 days of age 
when he died. He was about a year 
older than the first famous recording 
artist, Len Spencer, but five years 
younger than another contemporary 
comedian, Bryon G. Harlan, and two 
years younger than Harlan's partner, 
Arthur Collins. However, he made 
his recording debut more than ten 
years after Spencer and a few years 
after Collins and Harlan. 

I was surprised to learn Tally was 
a Southerner, born in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee. However, I should have sus- 
pected his Southeim descent because 
his voice had a liquid softness and 
sweetness characteristic of the best 
type of “magnolia and honeysuckle” 
accent. 

His father, Fletcher E. Tatty (spell- 
ed Talley, on the . certificate) also 
was born in Memphis. The reference 
to his mother results in a slight 
puzzle. Her maiden name is given as 
Marcella Leake and her birthplace 
as Leake county, Virginia. There is 
no Leake county, Virginia and I be- 
lieve Mississippi is the only State 
with a county of that name. How- 
ever, there is a Lee county in the 
coal mining, mountainous section of 
Southwest Virginia, and I am sure 
that is the one which was meant. 
The person who took down the obi- 
tuary information - presumably from 
Harry's widow, could easily have mis- 
understood “Lee county” to be “Leake 
county.” This also brings up the pos- 
sibilty that Mrs. Fletcher Tally's 
maiden name was Marcella Lee in- 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $3 each 
for fine coplea of any Paths sapphire hall 
records by GENE GREENE, "The King 
of Ragtime." Not Interested In Greene’s 
Victor and Columbia records aaid do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good copy each 
of the February and May 1912, Co- 
lumbia record supplements. I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia sup- 
plements after that year. Want pho- 
nograph trade publications, especially the 
Talking Machine World from 1905 to 1926, 
and "house organs,” such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly), - 
Dia. Points, the Columbia Record & the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Virginia. tfx 


WANTED: Titta Ruffo’s Pathe Dinor- 
ah: Sei vendicata — any number, size or 
coupling; outside or centre start. — Alda 
Favia-Artsay, 60 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, 
N. Y. tfx 


WANTED: JOLSON MATERIAL. — 
Dick Bonesteel, 1807 42nd No., Seattle, 
Washington. 012046 


stead of Leake. Harry Tally’s middle 
initial was L., and Harry Lee is a 
common compound name for boys in 
the South. 

The certificate says Tally was a 
professional vocalist and had been 
for 30 yeai'S before his retirement in 
1918. He had lived in California for 
21 years and in Ocean Park for 20. 
His physician, Dr. Leonard E. Croft, 
of 327 Wilshire Blvd., Santa Monica, 
reported he had treated Tally from 
1936 to 1939, and that the tenor had 
been stricken with a cerebral hemor- 
rhage on July 15, 1939. He also 
suffered from arteriosclerosis and 
vascular hypertension. 

Unfortunately, BiLl Hale’s kindly 
plan to interview Mrs. Tally and get 
her to answer a long series of ques- 
tions I sent him didn't fructify. She 
at first readily agreed to be inter- 
viewed, but on May 16th, 1956, Bill 
wrote: 

I received your letter, questionnaire 
and note to Mrs. Tailj'' this afternoon 
and promptly gave her a call. 

The last time I talked with her she 
mentioned she had been troubled with 
rheumatic fever, and this afternoon she 
was too ill to speak long with me. She 
said her doctor had advised her against 
doing anything which would excite her 
and thought It best if I would wait 
until the first of next week to see her. 
... I will expect her to call me next 
week. 

Mrs. Tally, who must have been 
aged if she were near her husband's 
age (he would have been 90 if still 
living at the time of my correspond- 
ence with Mr. Hale) never could 
bring herself to the point of granting 
an interview - a fact I regret, for I 
am sure she could have filled in 
many blanks in my information. 
Once more the forces in opposition 
to my writing had the upper hand. 
But now I had information enough, 
despite their trials of my patience, to 
compile the article you are now read- 
ing. 


IV. The Empire City Quartet 

I am sorry we don't know more 
about Harry Tally's earlier life . . . 
especially his boyhood and young 
manhood. It would be interesting to 
have the facts as to when and where 
he decided to go on the stage and 
what type of work he had done prior 
to beginning his long vaudeville as- 
sociation with the fabulously success- 
ful Empire City Quartet. In view 
of his appearing in "The Ham Tree,” 
it's probably a shrewd guess that at 
one time he had sung in minstrel 
shows. 

It is easier to find references to 
the quartet in books about the show 
business than to its individual mem- 
bers. For instance, in “Show Biz,” 
by Abel Green and Joe Laurie. Jr., 
we are told that, shortly after the 
turn of the century, “ ‘My Sweet 
Little Eskimo',” was sung by every 
male quartet, including the Empire 
City Four, who first introduced ‘bum- 
bum-bum' counterpoint.” We shall 
hear more later about the “bum- 
bum -bum” effects introduced by the 
Empire's stupendous basso, Harry 
Mayo. 

When the late Joe Laurie, Jr., wrote 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78's, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. jal28862 

GOLDEN-AGE and cut-out vocals, per- 
sonality discs, band, orchestral and in- 
strumental records, catalogs, books and 
photos. Write for lists to — Ross, Court 
& Co., 2098 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 
Canada. jly3084 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" lists 7,60U numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 826 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Jel20061 


EDISON, COLUMBIA cylinder 
records. Collector's items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold. 
—James Riley, 156 School St., Nor- 
wich, Conn. je3084 

Rare Vocals, Operatics, cutout col- 
lectors' items supplied. Wants lo- 
cated. Lists available, reasonably 
priced. — Personalized Record Ser- 
vice, 158 W. 58th St., N. Y. C. 
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I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs.— Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia 23, Penna. au3633 


IF IT'S RECORDED I have it. 450,000 
Collectors Items. Send wants. I will also 
buy store stocks or collections of Pre- 
1940 records (popular).— Jacob S. Schnei- 
der, 109 West 83rd St., New York City 
24, New York. jlyl28632 

F REE LISTS: Classical vocals, instru- 
mentals, personalities, old timers and 
jazz. Please specify Interests. — Jack 
Whistance, R.D. 2, Box 232, Kingston, 
N - Y - je3633 

LP REISSUES of famous voices of the 
past. Caruso, Tamagno, Melba, Patti, 
Hempel, Calve, Schumann-Heink, Plan- 
con, etc. Send for catalog to — Rococo 
Records, 2098 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. JIy3084 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirschman, 
P. O. Box 155, Verona, N. J. <1128801 


50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. _ Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Heyman, 528 East 3rd 
St., B rooklyn 18, New York. au3618 
THOUSANDS OF RECORDS always 
in stock. From opera to jazz. Send me 
your wants. Satisfaction a must. — Wil- 
liam C. Praster, Sr. 438 N. Broad St., 
Woodbury, N. J. au3612 


FRENCH PATHE 5", 3" and 2" cylin- 
ders. Send 10c for list. — Phillips, 2335 
W, 3rd St., Los Angeles 57, Calif. jel481 


RARE VOCAL RECORDS at auction. 
Items for the basic collection and the 
advanced collector. Also early disc and 
cylinder phonographs. — Georg Pluck, 
Waterloo Village, Grass Lake, Mich. 

jel612 

“GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South’s 
store for top condition collector’s 78's. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold. — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Biscayne 

Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. jly3447 

ENTIRE Private Collection for sale. 
1902-03 Carusos, Calve, Plancons, Adams; 
and Nordlcas, Pattis, Melbas and many 
more. Send for particulars. Will sacri- 
fice as unit for $1500.00. — Howe, 219 Ox- 
ford Road, Franklin, Ohio. jly3215 
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PHONOGRAPHS 


ATTENTION! Edison Cylinder Phono- 
graph owners: Why be satisfied with on- 
ly about half of the reproduction that 
la obtainable from your Edison repro- 
ducers? I can increase the volume and 
reproduction on all types of Edison cyl- 
inder reproducers. Write for details. — 
Pollard’s 4-109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

jly3027 


FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Colum- 
bia phonographs. Hundreds of cylinder 
and disc records, many rare, hard to find 
numbers. Send dime for either two or 
four minute cylinder, or disc record list. 
All three lists for 25c. — Coppernoll’s An- 
tiques, Palatine Bridge, N. V. Jly 3886 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED: Edison, Columbia cylinder 
honographs and disc phonos, with large 
orns. Cylinder records, music boxes, 
roller organs, — Neumann Miller, 410 W. 
Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. Je30u4 


WANTED TO BUY: Hexophone. in 
good condition. Describe, state price first 
letter. — .T. \Y. Thornhill, Box 284, Abing- 
don, Va. je3403 


WANTED: Diamond point or complete 
reproducer for Edison Diamond Disc long 
play phonograph. — C. Y. de Kay, 1821 
90th Ave., Oakland 3, Calif. jel671 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


WURL1TZER BAND ORGAN. Brass 
trumpets, violin, flute and bass pipes, 
bass and snare drums. Takes a Caliola 
roll still available. Double tracker. Price 
$500 F.O.B. — G. T. Merriken, 2141 Briggs 
Chaney Rd., Silver Springs. Md. jly3065 


DUO-ART UPRIGHT. Excellent con- 
dition. $395. Nine rare early coin oper- 
ated pianos, all need complete rebuild - 
ing. Ail nine, as is. F.O.B. Vestal. N. Y.. 
for $'.000.— H. Roehl. Tel. Vestal 7-90(12. 
Also read Century House ad for my new 
Player Piano Scrapbook. jelS23 


MUSIC ROLLS 


RAGTIME & JAZZ rolls wanted, also 
some such rolls to trade. Write Trebor 
TIchener, P. O. Box 6, Sappington, Mo. 

jly3023 


MUSIC BOOKS FOR SALE 


BOOKS FOR SALE, all good condition, 
$5 each: Jenny Bind, Raymond. Roamin' 
in the Gloamin’, Lauder. Paderewski, Lan- 
dau. Quaker Singers Recollections, Bis- 
pham. Jean Dereske, Leiser. Music Goes 
Round, Gaisberg, Clara Butt, Ponder. 
My adventures in Golden Age, Finck. 
Sims Reeves, Pearce. My Life, Calve. 40 
Years Opera Chicago, Moore. Schumann- 
Heink, Lawton. 30 Years Musical Life in 
London, Souvenirs, LeBlanc, Melba, Mur- 
phy. Memoirs of American Prima Donna, 
Kellogg. Record catalogs: H.M.V. 1920, 
$10. Pathe 1920, $10. English Columbia 
1-927, $5: 192S, $5; 1929, $5. English Par- 
lophone, 29/30, $5. — George Moran, Lodi, 
Wis. jelS67 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


EDISON DISC RECORD and electronic 
tone arm business, entire stock, material 
parts, 3 completed arms, 3500 different 
discs A-l condition original jackets, 1500 
duplicates. 13 Edison LP’s; 1 LP gear: 1 
LP reproducer electrified; only automatic 
changer in world playing 12 Edison discs 
electrically; 300 78's operatic, etc. Cata- 
logs, supplements, etc. $500 F.O.B. shelves 
or sold in parts, must be sold by June 
15th. — Clyde E. Haines, Box 1442, Read- 
ing, Pa. jel255 


“Vaudeville,” he had this to say 
about the quartet: 

“Who will ever forget the great Em- 
pire City Quartet (Harry Cooper, his 
brother Irving, Harry Tally and Harry 
Mayo) ? Harry (Cooper) did a Hobo 
comic, no make-up except for an over- 
sized derby which he kept tipping 
through the act to imaginary women 
in the audience, saying, ‘How’s the 
Mommeh?' which became one of the 
first catch lines in vaude (years be- 
fore ‘Do you wanna buy a Duck?’ and 
‘Vas you dare, Sharlie?’) The boys had 
grand voices besides making ’em laugh.” 

My impression is that all the mem- 
bers of the quartet except Tally spe- 
cialized in dialect and wore approp- 
riately absurd costumes, with the 
tenor being conventionally clad as 
the “romantic lead.” Harry Cooper 
did the Jewish impersonation; Harry 
Mayo was a tramp, and Irving Coop- 
er, I believe, did blackface. Was 
there ever another quartet with three 
of its four members named Harry? 
Had it not been for Irving Cooper 
they might appropriately have called 
themselves the Hairy Four! 

Now we come to the scrapbook 
clipping for which I was looking 
when i cut my hand ... a New 
York Herald Tribune story telling of 
the death of Harry Cooper. Through 
an oversight I didn’t date it, but 
judging from the other clipping on 
the same page it appeared in Octo- 
ber, 1937: 

Harry Cooper, former vaudeville ac- 
tor who was a member of the Empire 
City Quartet, died Friday in the Hos- 
pital for Joint Disease of an infected 
foot. He was 59 years old. Funeral 
services will be held at 1 p.m. today 
at the Riverside Memorial Chapel, Am- 
sterdam Avenue and 76th Street, under 
the auspices of the Jewish Theatrical 
Guild, of which Mr. Cooper was an 
incorporator and former secretary. 

Mr. Cooper’s tenor was heard in the 
Keith, Orpheum and William Morris 
circuits probably more often than any 
other voice in vaudeville, for the Em- 
pire City Quartet was credited with 
playing more “solid time” than any 
other vaudeville act on record. Mr. 
Cooper also put on a solo act in the 
role of a letter carrier. 

For 24 years after 1900 audiences 
heard him and his brother, Irving Coop- 
er, and Harry Talley and Harry Mayo 
sing such popular favorites as “My 
Little Eskimo” and “Cheer Up, Mary.” 
Harry Cooper was also noted for his 
Irish airs and Irving Berlin songs. He 
acted in the original production of 
Victor Herbert’s “Naughty Marietta” 
and also in “The Ham Tree.” 

Recently he was in the insurance 
business, with one venture into the 
restaurant field, and he organized and 
was master of ceremonies at countless 
benefits for fellow actors, On his 50th 
birthday in 1928 a dinner was held in 
his honor at the Commodore by the 
then Mayor James J. Walker: Herbert 
H. Lehman, candidate for Lieutenant- 
Oovernor at the time: Senator Royal 
S. Copeland, Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, 
Eddie Cantor and 2,000 other friends 
in political and theatrical life. 

His father was a cantor. Surviving 
besides his brother, Irving, are his 
mother, Mrs. Fanny Cooper; his wife, 
Mrs. Dora Lazarus Cooper; three 
brothers, Joseph, Louis and Bert; two 
sisters, Mrs. Sadie Tauber and Mrs. 
Lena Scherman, and a daughter, Miss 
Helene Cooper. A son, Irwin Cooper, a 
radio sports announcer known as Wynn 
Cooper, died eleven months ago. 

Irving Cooper lived to be the last 
surviving member of the Emnire City 
Four but has since died. The Her- 
ald-Tribune article must be wrong in 
saying the quartet stayed together 
for 24 years after 1900. As we have 
seen, Tally retired in 1918, and there 
is reason to believe that he and 
Mayo had left the quartet and set 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR Sheei Music lo l&ov 
Catalog 15c. — Fore's, 3161 High, Denver 
6, Colorado. Jel2692l 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. 1 buy and sell, 
trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. — 
Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, Calif. je3253 


EARLY AMERICAN SHEET MUSIC 
WANTED, bound volumes or single to 
1870. — M. Pastor, Ashland, Ohio. au3042 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PLAYER PIANO music rolls bougni, 
sold and traded, all makes and types. — 
D. Nichelson, 1209 \V. North Ave., Balti- 
more 17, Maryland. Je68001 

CYLINDER RECORDS for sale. 
Send for large list. Edison, Columbia, 
Victor and other rare phonographs 
for sale. Parts, repairs, Reproducers 
and horns, all types of reproducers 
repaired. Player piano rolls and 
catalogues. Send 26 cents for lists. — 
Pollards, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, 
Calif. je38001 

EARLY CYLINDER and disc phono- 
graphs, records, reproducers, catalogs, 
parts. Bought, sold, repaired. — Nugent, 
R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va . au68Q6 
CYLINDER machines, records, parts, 
outside horn disc machines bought, sold, 
traded, — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Mln- 
ersville, Pa. mhl2236l 

PLAYER PIANOS. Old rolls, 50c each, 
lots of 10 or more. VIctrola, Pathe, oth- 
er’s 78’s records. Three ladder back 
chairs, $25. — Berlins, 660 Neil Ave., 

Columbus 8. Ohio, Je3234 

WANTED: Ampico and Duo-Art piano 
rolls. Coin-operated pianos and rolls. 
Grind organs. Sales or service manuals 
and any literature pertaining to player 
instruments, cylinder phonographs, or 
music boxes. Odd or unusual players. I 
want anything in the automatic music 
line. State price and condition. — Larry 
Givens, R. D. 1, Wexford, Pa. jly3008 


PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloih, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Plano Co., 222 S 
Vassar. Wichita 8. Kansas. apl24SRi 

CASH for your old piano rolls — $2 
to $15 each! Airmail stamp brings list. 
— Pfc. Robert Montgomery. 7946th Liaison 
Group, APO 800, New York City. 034011 


MELODEONS 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED INSTRU- 
MENTS. Also buy and repair; reasonable. 
— C. Lamper, C- Sharp Hobby Shop, 1365 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

an 126651 

MELODEON: 6 octave, rosewood. Re- 
stored to excellent playing condition. 
Case refinished. Price $200, crated F.O.B, 
Akron, Ohio. — W. E. Vale, 112 Hamilton 
Ave., Akron, Ohio. Je3004 


NICKELODEONS 


NICKELODEON: By Seaburg, fully re- 
stored to excellent playing condition. 
Coin operated. Plays 8 orchestra instru- 
ments. Case refinished. Have 10 rolls of 
music. — W E. Vale, 112 Hamilton Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. Je3084 


HURDY-GURDY FOR SALE 


PUSH CART hand cranked organ or 
Hurdy Gurdy in its original condition, 
plays ten songs. Write Sal Esposito, 157 
Central Ave., West Haven, Conn. jel002 
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up as a duet team not later than 
1915. I have no idea who took their 
places if the quartet continued after 
their going*. 

V. Harry Tally's Recording 
Career 

We return now to our principal 
subject and shall consider Harry Tal- 
ly's recording career. I am unable 
to say with certainty exactly when 
he began making records, but I be- 
lieve the year was 1902 and the com- 
pany for which he first sang was Co- 
lumbia. Here the Frustrating Fates 
once more get in their dirty work, 
for Columbia, during the first five 
or six years the company made disc 
records, perversely refused to give 
artists' names in catalogs. They were 
identified simply as “Tenor," “Bari- 
tone," etc. The same stupid proce- 
dure was followed with cylinder lists. 
Neither was the performer's name 
carried on the record label. A spoken 
announcement at the beginning of the 
disc or cylinder was considered iden- 
tification enough. 

However, I have a Harry Tally 
record (unfortunately broken) which 
is numbered 203. It is a “coon song,” 
“Love Me. Phoebe, Love Me.” Tally 
Mmself gives the spoken announce- 
ment in that liquid accent which 
makes for sweetness rather than for 
clarity of enunciation. Columbia didn't 
begin to make disc records until 1902, 
so “Phoebe” must go back to that 
year. It is probably one of several 
hundred records which were made by 
the short-laved Climax company, for 
which Columbia served as sales agent. 
Afterwards they were issued under 
the Columbia label. Two other very 
old Columbias by Tally are 934, “I'm 
Going to Live Anyhow Till I Die” 
and 1084, “I'll Miss You in the Gol- 
den Summer Time.” 

The tenor probably was exclusive 
to Columbia for a one-year term. 
Luckily, there is printed evidence as 
to when hiis Victor association began. 
In the September, 1904, Victor sup- 
plement appeared the following brief 
note: “It is with pleasure that we in- 
troduce a new tenor to our great 
Victor family. Mr. Tally's records 
will speak for themselves.” They were 
2955, “All Aboard for Dreamland” 
(referring to the great amusement 
park, so popular in those days' 1 at Co- 
ney Island) and 2956, “I've Got a 
Peelin' for You,” a Teddy Morse 
“coon classic.” 

For the next five years Tally was 
a regular contributor to the Victor 
catalog and his records gained a 
great deal of popularity. This is shown 
by some characteristic comments on 
the order blanks sent to dealers. The 
February. 1906, form said : “Three 
brand new successes by Mr. Tally 
with orchestra accompaniment will 
no doubt be near the top of the Feb- 
ruary list. They are the finest rec- 
ords this favorite tenor has made 
anywhere.” The titles were “Wait 
Till the Sun Shines. Nellie” (one of 
the greatest hits Harry Von Tilzer 
ever wrote), “Silver Heels.” an In- 
dian song sensation, and “My Irish 
Molly-O.” To repeat an oft-used 


phrase: “They don't write songs like 
those anymore!” 

In April, 1906, the order list said: 
“No advice will be needed in regard 
to Tally records. The five records 
with orchestra accompaniment al- 
ready listed have been tremendous 
sellers.” 

And in October, 1906, dealers were 
told; “Tally's sweet tenor continues 
to delight record buyers, and his pop- 
ular ballads are large sellers. We in- 
troduce for October two frivolous 
‘spoony' numbers which are now the 
rage and a really beautiful Irish love 
ballad.” The songs, all written by 
Harry Von Tilzer, were “A Little 
Lunch for Two,” “Holding Hands” 
and “Sweet Rose of Athlone” — the 
latter a 12-inch disc. All these rec- 
ords, of course, were single-faced. 

VI. Records for Other Companies 

It may be well to pause here and 
discuss briefly the records Harry Tal- 
ly made for companies other than 
Victor and Columbia. 

The tenor's Edison cylinder career 
was mysteriously short. His first two- 
minute Standard cylinder, No. 8483, 
“My Little Coney Isle,” was issued 
in September, 1903, a year before his 
Victor beginning. In October 'he was 
represented by 8518, “There's Music 
in the Air” (not the old song with 
the same name by George F. Root). 
No more Tally records were issued 
until October, 1904, when 8808, re- 
corded on August 10, “Seminole,” ap- 
peared 1 . For some reason Tally's Edi- 
son cylinders didn't sell well and all 
were discontinued by February, 1906. 
More than ten years elapsed between 
his last cylinder and his first Dia- 
mond disc. 

Tally also made a number of rec- 
ords for the Zon-o-phone company, 
Which passed under Victor control 
in 1903. They included the following 
Single-faced 9-inch: 5896, “The Gon- 
dolier”; 5960, “Goodbye, Little Girl, 
Goodbye”; 5898, “If I Were Only 
You”; 5895, “In the Village by the 
Sea”; 6014, “Seminole,” and 5943, 
“We’ve Got to Move Today.” All 
these were listed in the June. 1905, 
catalog and were made in '904-05. 
Later 10-inch Zon-o-phone recordings 
included 436, “Anxious”; 288. “Good- 
bye, Sweet Old Manhattan Isle”; 471, 
“I'm Trying to Find a Sweetheart”; 
445, “My Dusky Rose”: 320, “On an 
Automobile Honeymoon” (another hit 
from “The Ham Tree”) ; 863, “Bal- 
looning,” and 873, “Take Me Back 
to New York Town.” 

The tenor also recorded for some 
of the disc companies that were put 
out of business in 1907 for infring- 
ing Victor-controlled patents. I have 
two Leeds records by him — 4212, “The 
Furniture Man,” and 4272, “Mr. Wil- 
son,” both comics. Although Tally 
was primarily a ballad singer he 
occasionally essayed comedy, especial- 
lv of the “coon” varietv. One of 
this type is a Columbia I had pre- 
viously overlooked, 1086, “No Use in 
Askin' 'Cause You Know the Rea- 
son Why.” Also in my collection is a 
blue 10V2-inch American record with 
an Indian trademark on which Tally 


announces and sings “My Maid of 
Hindoostan.” Arthur Collins sings on 
the other side “By the Watermelon 
Vine.” Tally seems to have made cnly 
one four minute U.S. Everlasting cy- 
linder, “Goodbye, Betty Brown,” No.. 
1128, a march song written by Theo- 
dore Morse whose title was obviously 
borrowed from the refrain of the 
Southern folk tune, “Old Joe Clark”: 

Fare you well. Old Joe Clark, 
Goodbye, Betty Brown. 

Fare you well. Old Joe Clark, 

I’m going to leave this town. 


VII. Victor Record List 

Tally’s popularity as a Victor ar- 
tist seems to have tapered off around 
1908. When double-faced records were 
introduced late that year some of his 
best sellers were taken over into the 
two-for-one form, but a great many 
less popular titles passed out of the 
catalog. And the double-faced records 
he made of new songs were compar- 
atively few. It is worthy of mention 
that he did no duet work for Victor, 
and the only record of that early era 
by him which contains other voices, 
so far as I recall, is 12-inch Victor, 
31548, on which, with the help of the- 
Haydn Quartet, he sings the Charles 
K. Harris ballad, “Somewhere.” I 
asked the Quartet's first tenor, the 
late John Bieling, what he recalled 
about Harry Tally but John couldn't 
remember ever meeting him. 

For the sake of Tally admirers 
Who would like a fairly comprehen- 
sive list of his recordings I shall give- 
what I believe to be a virtually com- 
plete tabulation of his Victors. First, 
the single-faced : 


2936, Handy Won't You Let Me Be 
Your Beau?: 29<37, Seminole: 293S, If I 
Were Only You: 2955, All Aboard for 
Dreamland: 2956, I’ve Got a Feelin’ for 
You: 2976, Always in the Wav; 2977, 
Kit tv Dooley: 2978, My Little Creole 
Babe: 4060, I’se Gwine to Live Anyhow 
Till I Die: 414S. Egypt; , 

4551, Wait Till the Sun Shines, Nellie: 
4579, Silver Heels; 4580, My Irish 
Molly-O: 4592, On an Automobile Hon- 
eymoon; 4593, Why Don’t You Try?; 
4618, Fly Away, Birdie, to Heaven; 
4619] Can't You See I’m Lonely?: 4*647, 
My Dusky Rose; 4775, Alice, Where 
Art Thou Going?; 4820, A Little Lunch 
for Two; 4821, Holding Hands; 4859,. 
When the Girl You Love Loves You; 
5078, The Girl Who Was Meant for You; 
5130, Roll Around; 5139, Deutschland; 
5160, A Friend of Mine Told a Friend' 
of Mine; 5213, Ballooning; 5224, Bron- 
cho Buster; 5258, Bye, Bye, Dearie," 
5260, Sacramento. ^ 

The following are 12-inch: 31548, 
Somewhere; 31549, Just One Word of 
Consolation; 31571, Sweet Rose of Ath- 
lone. 

Victor’s initial list of double-faced 
records, issued in October, 1908, con- 
tained tbe following by Tally: 

16097, Wait Till the Sun Shines Nel- 
lie, combined with Where the Morning 
Glories Twine Around the Door, by 
Byron G. Harlan; 16098, On an Auto- 
mobile Honeymoon/Why Don’ t You 
Try?; and 16099, Always in the Way/ 
Fly Away, Birdie, to Heaven. A little 
later came 16156, Sacramento, doubled 
with The Stars, the Stripes and You 
(Harry Macdonough); 16259. In Those 
Good Old Country Days, whose coup- 
ling was Shine On, Harvest Moon, by 
Macdonough and "Miss Walton" — -prob- 
ably a disguise for Elise Stevenson; 
6283, Let’s Go Into a Picture Show, 
doubled with Won’t You Even Say 
Hello? (Byron G. Harlan); and 16221, 
A Friend of Mine Told a Friend of 
Mine, with The Family Tree (Collina 
& Harlan). 
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Tally's last appearance in the Victor 
list was in the supplement for Janu- 
ary, 1911. No. 166S9 combined his ver- 
sion of My Bonnie Blue Bell, in which 
his voice seems almost at its sweetest, 
and Without You the World Don't 
Seem the Same, by the Peerless Quar- 
tet. The supplement said Tally had re- 
joined the Victor staff, but this was 
his final appearance. 

Before leaving 1 the subject of Tal- 
ly’s Victor records, I must mention 
one confusing problem. The Septem- 
ber, 1904, supplement certainly gives 
the impression that Tally was mak- 
ing his first Victor appearance with 
“All Aboard for Dreamland," and 
“I’ve Got a Feelin’ for You," yet the 
numerical list of his records shows 
three others with earlier numbers — 
“Handy, Won’t You Let He Be Your 
Beau?" “Seminole," and “If I Were 
Only You.” I .am not sure whether 
these thi*ee were listed a month or so 
before the records first mentioned or 
■whether, in spite of their lower num- 
bers, they were held for later re- 
lease. 


VIII. Tally's Columbia Records 

Because, for a reason already ex- 
plained, it is impossible to identify 
all the Tally recoords in the Colum- 
bia single-faced and cylinder cat- 
alogs, no effort will be made to list 
them here. However, I am glad to 
give a complete list of his double- 
faced Columbia discs: 

A200, Won't You Fondle Me?/Rabbit 
Hash (Billy Golden); 

A308, My Irish Molly O/Any Rags? 
(Arthur Collins); 

A3 34, Why Don't You Try?/'Tis But 
a Dream (Henry Burr); 

A443, Goodbye, Sweet Old Manhat- 
tan Isle/That Welcome On the Mat 
Ain’t Meant for. Me (Collins — Harlan); 

A584, Dove Me Just Because/Are You 
Sincere? (Lucy Isabelle Marsh and 
Henry Burr); 

A592, Honeymooning / Pat O’Brien’s 
Automobile (Steve Porter); 

A642, I Wish I Had a Girl/Golden 
Land of My Dreams (Henry Burr and 
Columbia Quartet); 

A733, When I Dream in the Gloaming 
of You/My Little Eva (Frank Reade) ; 

AS55, When the Bells Are Ringing, 
Mary/Call Me Up Some Rainy After- 
noon (Ada Jones and Chorus); 

A927, Goodbye, Betty Brown/’Scuse 
Me Today (Harlan); 

A966, Come, Josephine, in My Flying 
Machine / Washington Grays March 
(Prince's Band). 

Tally’s final Columbia disc, A966, 
came out early in 1911, about the 
same time he made his last Victor. 
Just why he quit making records isn’t 
clear. Perhaps the quartet’s coast-to- 
coast vaudeville tours interfered with 
his filling recording engagements. 

IX. Mayo and Tally’s Edison Duets 

We now reach (if my midget kit- 
ten, Little Nipper — named for the 
Victor clog — will cease strolling over 
the typewriter keys and give me a 
fair chance to write) the five Edison 
records were the climax and virtual- 
ly the conclusion of Harry Tally’s 
recording career. These Diamond 
Discs were all made as duets with 
Harry Mayo and were bv far the 
finest records on which Tally’s name 
ever appeared. For the first time he 
had perfect recording and the four- 


minute playing time gave the duo 
ample opportunity to turn their per- 
formances into typical vaudeville acts. 

As far as I can find out, Tally 
made no records after his last Vic- 
tors and Columbias appeared in 1911 
until early in 1915 when he and 
Mayo teamed up in the first of their 
Edison offerings, “At the Ball, That’s 
All" — the one with which they are 
singing in the “tone test” photo. This 
was issued as Blue Amberol cylinder 
2595 in May, 1915, and as a Diamond 
Disc shortly afterward. Maurice 
Burkhart sang “At the Yiddish Wed- 
ding Jubilee" on the other side. “At 
the Ball" seems to have been Mayo’s 
first appearance on records, but he had 
made some Edison tests on January 4, 
1911. It remains a mystery why such 
a famous ensemble as the Empire Ci- 
ty Quartet never recorded. 

In the next year and a half, dur- 
ing* most of which the tenor and bas- 
so were touring in West Coast vaude- 
ville, Tally and Mayo made four oth- 
er Diamond Discs. 50269 combined a 
Harry Von Tilzer hit, “When My 
Ship Comes In," with a pretty but 
mournful ballad composed by Egbert 
Van Alstyne, “When I Was a Dream- 
er (And You Were My Dream"), 
sung by George Wilton Ballard. The 
two Harrys chose another Von Til- 
zer song for their next offering*, No. 
50297. It was the catchy “Somebody 
Knows" and was paired with “My 
Hula Maid," sung by two fine artists 
who are still living--Gladys Rice and 
Irving Kaufman. On 50315 they sang 
my favorite of all the Mayo-Tally 
duets, “Piney Ridge," coupled with 
“When Old Bill Bailey Plays the 
Ukulele,” by Billy Murray and chorus. 
Finally, in December, 1916, came 
50394, "I Was Never Nearer Heaven 
in My Life," with a number in con- 
trasting vein, “There’s a Little Bit 
of Bad in Every Good Little Girl,” 
sung by Gladys Rice and chorus, oc- 
cupying the other side. In view of 
the remarkably entertaining quality 
of their records, it’s surprising that 
Tally and Mayo’s Edison output was 
restricted to five. They had the qual- 
ities that should have made them one 
of the most popular duet teams in 
recorded music history. Perhaps Tal- 
ly was already thinking of retiring, 
and this brought the association to an 
end. 

“I Was Never Nearer Heaven hi 
My Life” also was issued as Blue 
Amberol 3012. but the other three 
duets seem not to have been dubbed 
onto cylinders. The Edison Phono- 
graph Monthly for November, 1916, 
contains a write-up of the pair, which 
appears to indicate the Empire City 
Four had already disbanded, or at 
least that Tally and Mayo had ceased 
co be among its members: 

Few people have not heard of the 
Empire City Quartet, an organization 
that was a headline feature in high- 
class vaudeville for many years, and 
the majority of people who live in the 
larger cities have been entertained by 
the superb renditions of these singers. 
On their vaudeville programs, the mem- 
bers . . . presented solos and duets as 
well as quartet numbers, and it was 
this, perhaps, that brought renown to 


Harry Mayo and Harry Tally. The 
latter was the tenor of the organiza- 
tion and his solos always brought re- 
peated demands for encores. And the 
public also seemed to appreciate the 
bass renditions of Mayo . . . about as 
much as they did the tenor numbers of 
Tally, and both of the artists gradually 
acquired individual prominence. 

They formed a team to render tenor 
and bass duets, which have proved 
highly popular features of their pro- 
grams. It is some time since they 
started to sing together and today 
their names seem to have become linked 
inseparably, at least in the world of 
vaudeville music. They specialize in 
songs and ballads of the popular vari- 
ety and their voices seem to be 
especially effective in their character- 
istic arrangements of this class of num- 
bers. Their latest production for the 
glue Amberol catalog is a rendition of 
I Was Never Nearer Heaven in My 
Life.” This is one of the most popular 
songs of the day, the melody being 
sweet and simple and the words having 
a strong sentimental appeal. 


X. Excerpts from Mayo — Tally Duets 

The Edison Company had; gone out 
of the phonograph and record busi- 
ness before I heard my first Mayo 
and Tally Diamond Disc. I happened 
to acquire a copy of “Piney Ridge,” 
and when I played it the first time 
I was captivated almost beyond ex- 
pression. The song is a successor to 
“The Trail of the Lonesome Pine,” 
written by Ballard Macdonald and 
Harry Carroll, but having to my ears 
an even prettier melody. The thing 
that attracted me most in the begin- 
ning was the gorgeous blending of 
the tenor and bass voices. Never be- 
fore having heard Mayo I was well- 
nigh overcome by the resonance, pow- 
er and beauty of htis ponderous tones. 
There was an indescribable freshness 
in his voice that I have heard equaled 
by only one other basso — Gus Reed, 
who also made Edison records. Al- 
though Harry Tally is the subject of 
this article and Mavo only a subordi- 
nate figure, I must admit that on 
hearing that record. I thought — and 
I still think — that as a vocalist the 
tenor was dwarfed by. his partner. 
Tally’s tones were sweet and pretty, 
but the tall, black-haired Mayo was 
a vocal giant. I consider his voice 
one of the finest I have ever heard 
in any branch of music. 

If the pair’s singing enthralled me, 
I was even more delighted by the non- 
chalance with which, after the first 
chorus, they ceased to warble about 
the little girl waiting by a rustic 
bridge “somewhere in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains” (the section of South- 
west Virginia in which Tally’s moth- 
er was born) and went into a typical 
vaudeville patter act that had no 
relation to the theme of the song. 
Some people say the talking by Mayo 
and Tally spoils their records; to me 
it’s a pearl of great price because 
of its utter incongruity. This same 
pattern is followed *in three of the 
remaining four Mayo- Tally duets 
which I hastened to acquire. Only in 
“I Was Never Nearer Heaven in My 
Life" is the incongruous conversation 
omitted. Since it is a typical sobby 
song of longing to ,be a child again 
and to return to “mother’s knee," 
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apparently not even the measureless 
nonchalance of Tally and Mayo could 
solve the problem of introducing 
frivolous dialog- without jarring the 
listeners' sensibilities. 

However, they let nothing* stand in 
their way in the other four records, 
and their sublimely irrelevant re- 
marks have amused me so unfailing- 
ly over the years that I shall quote 
portions here. Incidentally, during the 
sanging portion of “At the Ball, 
That's All,” Mayo speaks to Tally in 
one place as Henry, another as Har- 
ry and in a third as Will. This gave 
me for a long* time the idea the ten- 
or's real name was William Henry 
Tally, instead of the Harry L. listed 
in the death certificate. I still won- 
der why Mayo called him Will. After 
the -singing, there is this conversa- 
tion : 

Mayo — Who do you think I saw this 
Morning, Harry? 

Tally — Why, I have no Idea. Who was 
it Harry? 

Mayo — Mr. Rockefeller. (He pro- 
nounced it Rock-feller.) 

Tally — John D. Rockfeller? (Pro- 
nounced Rocky-feller.) I'd like to have 
seen him. He's an old friend of mine. 
In fact, I knew John D. Rockefeller 
when he had only one barrel of oil, and 
now he controls the entire output of 
oil for the United States. Then there’s 
Andrew Carnegie. Do you know Andrew 
Carnegie, Harry? 

Mayo — He spoke to me one. . . He 
told me to get out of the road! 

Tally — Well, Andrew Carnegie’s an- 
other old friend of mine. I knew Andrew 
Carnegie when he had only one piece 
of steel, and now he controls the entire 
output of steel for the United States. 
Then there’s — 

Mayo — No! No! 

Tally — What’s the matter? 

Mayo — You're going to tell me you 
knew Heinz when he had one pickle! 

Tally, laughing — Well, maybe so. 

They then resume singing. 

I consider the talking in “When My 
Ship Comes In” the most amusing of 
all. After singing an intensely senti- 
mental song, the music stops and the 
conversation goes like this: 

Tally — Why do you always carry a 
little frog with vou, Harry? 

Mayo — Little frog tells me when to 
go home. . . Each time I take a drink 
I look at the frog. When I see two 
frogs I go home. 

Tally — Well, that's time to go home. 
But what happened to your little frog 
the other night? You went home with 
an awful bun on! 

Mayo — I sold it to the brewery for 
hops and the darn thing croaked! You 
know the minister lives next door to 
me? 

Tally — Oh yes, I know the parson. 

Mayo — Well, he told me if I’m ever 
in that condition again I'll turn into 
a rat. Ain’t that terrible? 

Tally — Why, my boy, it's worse than 
terrible. It's horrible! 

Mayo — Keep your eye on me, will 
you, Harry? 

Tally — I'll do that: I’ll watch you 
closely. 

Mayo — And if you see me beginning 
to grow small, with hair all over my 
back and ears, and a great long tail — 

Tally — Now don't you worry . . . I'll 
keep my eye on you all right! 

Mayo — Pay no attention to me! 

Tally — Pay no attention to you? 

Mayo — Keep your eye on the cat! 

Then they return to their -senti- 
mental singing with some astonish- 
ing vocal pyrotechnics by Mayo at 
the end. Incidentally, in “At the Ball, 
That’s All” he gives a gorgeous 
demonstration of the "bum-bum-bum” 


style of singing which Green and Lau- 
rie said was originated by the Em- 
pire City Quartet. 

The comedy in '“Somebody Knows” 
is rather weak, involving a pun 
about a man named John Rice rid- 
ing horseback down a street in which 
a wedding was being* performed. As 
the equestrian came to the church the 
wedding party emerged and the horse, 
wishing to enter into the spirit of 
the occasion, “stopped and threw 
Rice.” 

In “Piney Ridge," Mayo asks Tal- 
ly a riddle “Why is a horse with a 
sore neck like next Tuesday?” Tally 
gives up and receives the answer, 
“Because it’s next week (its neck’s 
weak!)” Mayo then asks Tally how 
it would; be possible to divide 999 
eggs equally among a thousand sol- 
diers. Tally suggests. “Scramble 'em !” 
but that isn't the right answer, which 
turns out to be, “Kill one of the sol- 
diers.” What this has to do with 
the tittle girl waiting at Piney Ridge 
for her homesick sweetheart is more 
than I have ever been able to fig- 
ure out! 

XI. In Conclusion 

“I Was Never Nearer Heaven In 
My Life” may have been the last is- 
sued record by Tally, but the final 
solo on which his name appeared — 
the first he had made in more than 
five years — was listed on Pathe sap- 
phire disc No. 20082. Tally sang a 
Charles K. Harris ballad’, “Come 
Back, Let's Be Sweet Hearts Once 
More," backed by the Sterling Trio's 
harmonious rendition of “On Lake 
Champlain.” This is a rare record, 
but through the kindness of AI De- 
bus, I have been fortunate enough to 
obtain a copy. Mine and the one Al 
kept for himself have the same de- 
fect — the recording seems to begin 


too near the edge and the sapphire 
ball declines to track the first few 
grooves. But I have never heard Tal- 
ly's voice sound sweeter or more mu- 
sical than in this solo swan song. 

On September 20, 1917, Tally re- 
corded. without Mayo, an Edison Dia- 
mond Disc, “How Can I Forget You?” 
which was given the serial number 
5795. It was scheduled for issue, but 
the extremely critical Mr. Edison re- 
jected it. That was probably the last 
recording Tally ever did. 

The following year the tenor re- 
tired from the stage work, but he 
and Mayo joined with Clarence Gas- 
kill in writing a fairly successful pa- 
triotic song, “That's a Mother's Liber- 
ty Loan,” whtich was sung on Colum- 
bia record 2471 by a musical comedy 
baritone, Greek Evans. After Tally 
went to live in California, Mayo con- 
tinued in vaudeville for another de- 
cade. He also continued to write 
songs. In 1920 he, Gaskill and Alfred 
Dubin contrived a follow-up to “Oh, 
What a Pal Was Mary!” They called 
it “Who’ll Take the Place of Mary?” 
and it was recorded by most of the 
phonograph companies. I have no bio- 
graphical information about Mayo 
and do not know when he died. 

And that, at last, is as much as 
I know of the story of Harry Tally, 
Harry Mayo and the Empire Gitv 
Quartet. In view of the difficulties 
under which it has .been written l 
shan't be surprised if the Frustrat- 
ing* Forces induce the manuscript to 
get lost in the mail before it can 
reach the edfi tor's desk, but I hope 
it will survive the journey it is begin- 
ning on St. Patrick's Day and find 
its wav into type. I have, long ad- 
mired Harry Tally, and bis singing 
associates and it is a pleasure . to 
have chronicled, however sketchily, 
their genuine accomplishments. 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 

By EDNA ARMSTRONG 

WHEN Baker Electrics, with cut flowers in vases in the corners, 
would pass you, with elegantly dressed ladies steering them 
with white-gloved hands on the control? 

WHEN every lady wore a breast-pin ? 

WHEN the what-not shelf showed a bottle of beautifully shaded 
sands ? 

WHEN skating-sails carried the owners over the ice at 30 or 
more miles per hour? 

AT the beginning of the season you went skating on “rubber” ice ? 

The many hours you spent playing croquet? 

WHEN girls wore stiff collars with shirtwaists? 

WHEN tandem bicycles were often seen on the streets? 

WHEN all girls and women wore muffs? 

WHEN your fingernails were worn down on one side from play- 
ing Jacks on cement sidewalks? 

Peek-a Boo blouses? and camisoles? 

The Song: Don't Bite the Hand That's Feeding You? 

WHEN ladies wore blouses with such full sleeves that they hung 
like wings? 

WHEN you played two kinds of hop-scotch — round and long? 

WHEN you played Run, Sheep, Run, — Dare Base — and New 
Orleans ? 

WHEN you rode the Merry-go-round for 5c a ride or six for a 
quarter ? 

WHEN horses had their heads help up in a most unnatural 
position by the use of check reins ? 
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Leonard Garfield Spencer 

As His Daughter Ethel Lovingly Recalls Him 


(And new light 

By JIM 


How time flies! 

More than ten years ago I wrote 
a biography of the great pioneer re- 
cording comedian, Len Spencer, which 
appeared in HOBBIES from March 
through August, 1947. The series was 
one of ifche most comprehensive I had 
written, but it was based so largely 
on third and fourth-hand information 
that I doubted its being as accurate 
as I should like. 

Timo has proved my qualms were 
justified. Although the mistakes were 
not intentional, they were numerous 
and the article stands as perhaps the 
least trustworthy of any J have pub- 
lished. But now, through a series of 
fortunate chances, I can present a re- 
vised version of the life and person- 
al ity of Leonard Garfield Spencer, 
based on the recollections of his 
charming daughter, Mrs. James A. 
Yarbray of San Antonio, Texas. 

In writing the 1947 “profile” one 
of my worries was that I had never 
become acquainted by correspondence, 
or in person, with any of Len Spen- 
cer’s surviving relatives. And, when 
I finally came -to know Mrs. Yarbray, 
it was not through my learning where 
she lived and writing to her, but 
through her getting in touch with me. 

This was followed by a face to face 
meeting in 1954 that I regard' as one 
of the major events of my life. 

This series will not be a. revamp- 
ing of the one that appeared more 
than a decade ago and will not try 
to cover the same ground where the 
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statements already made are trust- 
worthy. Instead, it will be largely a 
retelling of Mrs. Yarbray’s reminis- 
cences, expressed in writing and in 
person. First though, since I don’t 
want to be making corrections of 
preceding errors throughout this ar- 
ticle, I shall devote a section to reme- 
dying the former misstatements. And, 
by another lucky “break,” I shall also 
be able to give some additional infor- 
mation about Len Spencer’s long- 
time protege and associate, ithe al- 
most legendary Ada Jones. First, the 
Spencer alterations. 

II Correcting Some Mistakes 

In the March, 1947, installment, 
the name of Len Spencer’s mother 
was printed as Sara Andrew Spencer. 
It should- have been Sara Andrews 
Spencer. The Spencerian Business 
College was at Ninth and D Streets 
in Washington, D. C. 

Len and Henry (Harry) Spencer 
were not twins. Len was several years 
the older. This error came from a 
statement by a former pupil oif the 
business college that the boys were 
twins and when they dressed in each 
other’s clothes were so much alike 
not even their mother could tell which 
was which. 

In April, I quoted from Fred Gais- 
berg’s book, “The Music Goes Round,” 
a statement that Len Spencer’s face 
was scarred from a razor cut. Mrs. 
Yarbray says this is not true — at 
least she never observed any scar. 
The statement that Len had trouble 
with failing eyesight is true but does 
not go far enough. In his late thir- 
ties he lost the sight of his right eye. 

The May installment says that the 
name of Garry Allen, which Len some- 
times used in his early recording 
days, was taken from the maiden 
name of his wife, Miss Elizabeth Al- 
len. Spencer was married more than 
once, but not to anyone named Eli- 
zabeth Allen. Mrs. Yarbray doubts the 
story that he eloped with a business 
college student. 

Harry Spencer made more records 
than the former series would indi- 
cate. They were mostly recitations. 
Companies for which he worked in- 
cHided Columbia, Edison, Berliner, 
Z:n-o-phone and Leeds. It was he who 
made the Columbia record of “Presi- 
dent McKinley’s Address at the Pan- 
American Exposition,” which has 
been generally credited to Len. I 
learned this from a 1907 catalog of 
Marconi semi-flexible records, pressed 
from Columbia masters, which spe- 
cifically gives the ai'tist’s name as 
Harry Spencer. The first Victor rec- 


ord (No. 1070), made in 1901, of por- 
tions of McKinley’s last address, was 
recited by the Haydn Quartet basso, 
William F.Hooley. This was soon re- 
made by Len Spencer. Victor record 
No. 1071 also contained portions of 
McKinley’s last address with snatch- 
es of his favorite hymns, sung by 
the American Quartet (not the same 
group which Billy Murray headed a 
decade later). Since Hooley sang bass 
in the American, no doubt he again 
did the McKinley impersonation. 
Frank C. Stanley made an Edison 
wax cylinder of the McKinley address. 
Not one was by (the President him- 
self, who was mortally wounded be- 
fore he could have had a chance to 
record the speech. 

After his early Columbia days, Len 
Spencer signed an exclusive contract 
with the U.S. Record Company of 
Newark, New Jersey, and recorded 
for it a number of years. He returned 
to Columbia on the death of the U.S. 
Company, which made “New Jersey” 
records. Columbia moved its head- 
quarters to New York in 1897, but 
Len continued to live in Washing- 
ton for several years. The details of 
his association with the U,S. Com- 
pany are well brought out in an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Novem- 
ber, 1896, issue of The Phonoscope, 
It probably was written by the edi- 
tor, Russell Hunting himself, a bril- 
liant recording comedian: 

MR. LEONARD SPENCER, better 
known among his friends as "Len,” 
was born- in Washington, D. C., Janu- 
ary 12, 1867. His father was the famous 
Henry C. Spencer, of the Spencerian 
Business College of Washington, and 
joint author of the Spencerian system 
of penmanship. From his 18th to his 
21st year, Mr. Spencer taught In his 
father's college. He then accepted an 
offer of the Columbia Phonograph 
Company, of Washington, D. C., to 
sing to their phonographs. This is a 
fine art, and few make a success of 
it, but Mr. Spencer's remarkable 
powers gave a big impetus to the 
business of the company. First one 
Company, then another, outdid each 
other for his services. Finally he was 
secured, at a fiat salary, by the TJ. S. 
Phonograph Company, with whom he 
has now been for more than six years. 

Mr. Spencer has an original way of 
singing the best Negro songs that 
makes his records of splendid merit 
in that line. His sympathetic, well- 
cultivated voice also enables him to 
render familiar ballads with great 
sentiment and feeling. The gifts of 
comedian and vocalist he combines in 
an unusual degree. He is the originator 
of the darky shout in phonograph work. 
His efforts are always original and 
his resources seemingly without limit. 
He has a repertoire of fully 600 songs, 
of which more than 300 are being 
catalogued at the present time, and 
the total records he has made exceeds 
62,000. 

Some of his great hits are: "Nigger 
and the Bee," "Little Liza Loves 
You," "Little Alabama Coon," etc. 
"The New Bully" he has sung ten 
times a week for six months with 
great success, May Irwin having com- 
plimented him especially on his ren- 
dering of this song. Mr. Spencer is 
one of the few successful imitators o£ 
Chevalier’s coster songs, where he 
seems not only to have caught the 
spirit of the original singer, but also 
to have entirely donned the character 
of the East End Cockney. 

In the descriptive selections played 
by Issler’s Orchestra, Mr. Spencer man- 
ipulates the castagnettes, clogs, tam- 
bourines, etc., making also the neces- 
sary announcements and the remarks 
that cause so much laughter by those 
who have listened to these popular 
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A copy of a 90-year-old photo, token 
December 7, T867, showing the future 
great recording artist, Len Spencer, when 
he was not quite 11 months old. 


selection®. Gifted with a powerful voice 
he utilizes it to great advantage in 
announcing for band and other records 
where a number of machines are used, 
necessitating great vocal power to fill 
the horns of the several machines 
which are running at the same time. 

He has lately formed a co-partner- 
ship with the popular artist, Mr. John 
P. Hogan, for the production of a 
sketch called “Our Sunny Southern 
Home,” a true character delineation 
of the Southern Negro, with all his 
wit, humor and pathos. This sketch 
has been produced at a number of the 
leading theatres in and around New 
York, meeting with the approval of 
critical audiences. 

Mr. Spencer is a universal favorite 
as is shown by the many songs that 
have been dedicated to him by such 
popular composers as Monroe H. Rosen - 
feld, Addison Kent, Will Carlton and 
others. 

Perhaps it may be well to explain 
that the Chevalier mentioned in the 
foregoing quotation was an English 
music hall comedian, Albert Cheva- 
lier — not the still active French singer, 
Maurice Chevalier. One of the songs 
d icated to Spencer was a sequel to 
“The New Bully,” called “De Bully's 
Weddin' Night." It was written by 
Will C. Carleton, the once famous 
author of “Over the Hills to the Poor- 
house,” and John W. Cavanaugh, who 
was credited with the music of the 
original “Bully” song. In later years 
it has been corrupted into a hill-Jbilly 
tune, “Bully of the Town.” 

A year and a half later, in July, 
1898, after Spencer had returned to 
his original Columbia allegiance, the 
Phonoscope said: 

Len Spencer is acknowledged to be 
the most versatile artist in the record 
making business. He is a Washington- 
ian and a member of the famous fam- 
ily that brought Spencerian penman- 
ship into the world. Early in life he 
began to shine in private theatricals 
and minstrel entertainments. About ten 
years ago he began record -making for 
the Columbia Phonograph Company, 
and he has won a place at the head 
of the profession. Gifted with a splen- 
did voice and a talent for interpreting 
the comic as well as the sentimental, 


he sings effectively comic songs, Negro 
songs or ballads of a sentimental sort. 

The “record of pure gold,” men- 
tioned in the May, 1947, installment 
was presented to Thomas A. Edison 
by National Phonograph Company 
jobbers during a convention in the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
July 17-20, 1906. Len Spencer read 
the message on the cylinder, which is 
as follows: 

Mr. Edison: This record of pure 
gold, which addresses these words to 
you, is a gift from the Jobbers en- 
gaged in the distribution of the Edison 
phonograph and records. They have 
come from the East, the West, the 
North and the South of this fair land 
of ours. They are your loyal and ad- 
miring friends — your ambassadors of 
commerce, whose mission it is to dis- 
tribute your products to the far 
quarters of the globe. By the touch 
of your colossal inventive genius you 
have created industries giving employ- 
ment to countless thousands the world 
over. The wheels of commerce occu- 
pied in the production of your Inven- 
tion sing a never-ending song of praise 
to your magnificent achievements. 

To the seven existing wonders of the 
world you added the phonograph, which 
is the eighth wonder of the world. It 
speaks every language uttered by hu- 
man tongue, and in the field of 
language-study it is the greatest edu- 
cator the world has ever known. With 
song and story it will continue till the 
end of time to entertain the multitudes 
of the earth, who place the name of 
Thomas A. Edison at the head of the 
column of the world’s greatest captains 
of industry. 

The record ended with an orchestra 
playing “Auld Lang Syne.” Each job- 
ber was given an ordinary wax copy 
of the “gold record,” and several 
years ago I was fortunate enough to 
obtain one, which I still have. 

In spite of its label of an earlier 
era, the record made for Victor deal- 
ers, described in the May issue, came 
out in 1905 — not 1903. 

Turning to the June, 1947. HOB- 
BIES, Spencer's association with Ada 
Jones began in 1904, not 1905. 

The speculation in the July issue 
that Myrtle Spencer was Harry's 
daughter was incorrect. He had no 
children. She was Len Spencer's 
child. One of the most glaring errors 
I committed was in giving the names 
of Len's children as Michael, Ethel 
and Clare. This was taken from a 
New York newspaper obituary notice 
in which the names were wrongly 
spelled. Soencer was not survived by 
any sons. His three surviving children 
were Mvrtle, Ethel and Clara. The 
Ethel Harboro mentioned as taking 
pant in one record was not Ethel 
Spencer. 

In the August, 1947 issue, there is 
a reference to Len Spencer’s last rec- 
ord, the Edison Diamond Disc of 
“Uncle Fritz and the Children’s Or- 
r.hestra,” introducing .the “Christmas 
Symphony” composed by F. X. Chwa- 
tal. Mrs. Yar.br ay recalls going to 
the Edison studios with her father 
and playing a toy instrument — prob- 
ably a triangle — as a member of the 
“children’s orchestra,” which helped 
him make the record. 

Spencer's death occurred in his of- 
fice, not at his home. He was 47 years 
of age, not 46, and the record played 



Len Spencer, about the time his re- 
cording career began in the late 1880’s. 


at his funeral was not — Mrs. Yarbray 
says — an Edison cylinder but a spe- 
cially made over-sized Columbia disc. 
She still has the record. When the 
comedian died he was not signing a 
letter, but was talking with a woman 
performer who had come into his Ly- 
ceum. Mrs. Yarbray, then a girl of 
16, was standing beside him when 
the fata] attack occurred. She says, 
The Lord’s Prayer record has a sym- 
bol in script along the edge: Sp 18- 
19367-2” and the 23rd Psalm, “Sp 18- 
19366-2.” Undoubtedly, “Sp” stands 
for “Special.” 

Ill New Discoveries About 
Ada Jones 

That seems to take care of the cor- 
rections. Now, before relating how I 
came to be acquainted with Mrs. Yar- 
bray and privileged to put into type 
her recollections of her distinguished 
father, I should like to digress briefly 
to relate some newly discovered facts 
concerning that most remarkable of 
phonograph comediennes, Ada Jones. 
After all, it was reading a magazine 
article of mine about the inimitable 
Ada that caused Mrs. Yarbray to 
write her first letter to me. 

My Ada Jones series appeared in 



Ada Jones sending a joke by wireless, 
about 1921. 
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HOBBIES from June, 1946, through 
January, 1947. It was as comprehen- 
sive as it well could be considering' 
the circumstances in which it was 
written, but it left some things un- 
revealed. For instance, although I 
knew the singer was born in, or near 
Manchester, England— probably dur- 
ing the 1870’s — I had been unable to 
obtain her birth date. Neither did I 
give the date of her marriage to a 
vaudeville “song and dance man,” 
Hugh Flaherty. 

Now, thanks to an enthusiastic ad- 
mirer of Ada Jones, I can. Milford 
H. Fargo of 1279 Park Avenue, Ro- 
chester 10, New York, is a young man 
who is a member of the faculty of 
the Eastman School of Music. Al- 
though his activities have been in the 
field of fine music, Mr. Fargo recent- 
ly became acquainted with some of 
the cylinder recordings of Ada Jones 
and was charmed. He recognized Ada 
as a great artist — as great in her way 
as the operatic stars in theirs. He de- 
termined to find out everything he 
could about Ada, but had no luck 
until he discovered in a public li- 
brary the old copies of HOBBIES 
containing my articles. After reading 
these he wrote to me for more infor- 
mation, sent me a number of question- 
naires and began doing independent 
research, which he is still carrying on. 
He has acquired some 550 discs and 
cylinders by Ada Jones and hopes to 
establish a memorial to her by assem- 
bling the most nearly complete col- 
lection of her records in existence. 

Seeking to learn Ada’s birth date 
and the names of her parents, he ob- 
tained a copy of the information she 
gave when the New York State cen- 
sus of 1915 was taken. With this as 
a basis, he wrote to the General Reg- 
ister Officer, Somerset House, London, 
and as he says, “In a couple otf very 
long weeks I was rewarded with a 
certified copy of an entry of birth.” 

Now, owing to the fine work of Mil- 
ford Fargo, I am able to report that 
Ada Jones was born June 1, 1873, 
in her parents’ home at 78 Manches- 
ter Street, Old-ham, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, a suburb of Manchester. Her 
birth was registered August 18, 1873, 
and she seems to have been given 
only the one name of Ada. She was 
not quite 49 years of age when she 
died in Rocky Mount, North Carolina, 
May 2, 1922. Incidentally, her death 
certificate gave her age as 46, not 40, 
as was printed in the former series. 

Ada Jones’ father, James Jones, 
was an innkeeper. An Oldham direc- 
tory of 1875 lists him as the innkeep- 
er of “The British Flag,” at the 
Manchester Street address. Her moth- 
er’s name was — I discovered to my 
surprise and pleasure — Ann Jane 
Walsh, As far as I know, she was not 
related to me, but my late father, 
who vastly admired Ada Jones, would 
have been captivated at the thought 
of a possible family connection. Ada 
said her mother was a well-known 
professional singer, hut Oldham au- 
thorities who have aided Mr. Fargo 
in his research have found no record 
of her singing career. However, as he 
remarks, “it has been a long-stand- 
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Cover of an 1896 song hit dedicated 
to Len Spencer. 


ing- custom in Oldham for -a public 
house to provide entertainment, and 
it is possible that Ada Jones’ mother 
sang in ‘The British Flag.’ ” The orig- 
inal building is no longer standing, 
but the site is now occupied by anoth- 
er public house called “The Lanca- 
shire Vaults.” built in around 1900 to 
1910. Apparently there are no photos 
of the old “British Flag.” 

Ada’s baptism is registered at the 
Roman Catholic Church of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel and St. Patrick in 
Oldham. A search of local newspapers 
revealed an obituary notice for Ada’s 
baby brother, Arthur James Jones, 
aged six months, born October 24, 
1874. 

Mr. Fargo adds: “Papa must have 
liked that name for he chose Arthur 
F. for one of his sons from his third 
wife. No living relatives have been 
located, but an article by John Gaunt 
appeared last month in a local pa- 
per (the Oldham Chronicle, I think), 
which brought my search to the atten- 
tion of the readers in the hope of 
doing so.” 

Milford searched the marriage rec- 
ords of the Borough of Manhattan 
and finally discovered Certificate No. 
16264. It was that of Ada Jones and 
Hughie Flaherty, and said: “I here- 
by certify that the above-named groom 
and bride were joined in marriage 
by me, in accordance with the Laws 
of the State of New York, at 217 Sec- 
ond Avenue, in the Borough of Man- 
hattan, City of New York, this 9th 
of August, 1904.” The marriage must 
have .taken place some two or three 
months before Billy Murray heard 
Ada singing in Huber’s Museum and 
recommended to Len Spencer that he 
engage her as his associate. She otften 
sang to the accompaniment of colored 
song slides and was considered one 
of the best “delineators” of that type 
of work. The first issued record in 
which she worked with Len Spencer 
appears to have been the Columbia of 
“The Hand of Fate,” which came out 


in February, 1905, as cylinder 32623 
and disc 3050. Henry Spencer played 
a minor part in it. This burlesque 
sketch likewise was recorded for oth- 
er companies. The Imperial record 
label, made by the Leeds & Catlin 
Company, refers to her as “Miss Ida 
Jones.” 

The 1915 census report says, “Ada 
Jones was born in England, but had 
been in the United States for 35 
years. She was listed as an alien, so 
apparently she never became a nat- 
uralized American. Her occupation 
was given as “professional singer.” 
Her husband was noted as Hughie 
Flaherty, 36 years of age (six years 
younger than Ada), an actor by pro- 
fession who had been in this country 
33 years. The marriage certificate 
gave his birthplace as County Kerry, 
Ireland, his father as John Flaherty, 
and his mother as Kate Sullivan — cer- 
tainly an all-Irish combination. Their 
only child, Sheilah, was nine years 
old when the census was taken.” 
Mrs. Frances Seay Verme, who lived 
next door to the Flahertys as a girl, 
told Mr. Fargo that Sheilah married 
after her mother’s death and had a 
son. She thought Sheilah, after mov- 
ing away from Huntington Station, 
died in the early 1930’s. 

I am happy to pass on these newly 
learned facts concerning the woman 
whom I have already referred to as 
“the almost legendary Ada Jones.” 
The singer was so nearly a legendary 
figure in her lifetime that almost from 
the beginning of her recording career 
rumors periodically swept the coun- 
try that she had died. For instance, the 
following denial appeared in the Edi- 
son publication, Along Broadway, for 
June^ 1919, together with a photo 
showing her cooking over an old-fash- 
ioned coal stove: 

A little while ago someone wrote In 
to us for corroboration, of a rumor of 

Ada Jones' death. We denied It em- 
phatically. As Mark Twain once said 
of a similar rumor about himself, "It 
was greatly exaggerated." Just how 
alive Miss Jones is may be Imagined 
from this picture, where she looks 
competent to fry hot cakes for a whole 
family. We know very well that the 
May supplement established her pres- 
ence on this mortal sphere more com- 
pletely than any picture could, how- 
ever, with the two new numbers her 
admirers hastened to carry home. 

To conclude the Ada Jones sec- 
tion, I believe it should be interesting 
to reprint my article, “Miss Ada 
Waxed Hot in Her Day,” which I 
con/tributed to the Capitol Record 
Company’s Music Views magazine for 
June, 1953, and which made Mrs. Yar- 
bray, who accidentally happened upon 
it, decide to write to me: 

Today’s record business is full of 
"glamour girls" — Margaret Whiting, 
Dinah Shore. Doris Day, Patti Page, 
Rosemary Clooney — but for ten years 
or so, beginning in 1904, the phono- 
graph had only one “Personality Miss." 
Her name was Ada Jones. 

In proportion to the number of "talk- 
ing - machines" then in use. blonde, 
blue-eyed, buxom Ada probably had 
the greatest following of any woman 
recording artist. 

Born in Manchester. England, Ada 
was brought to the United States as 
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a baby and made her debut at seven 
in the old National Theater, Philadel- 
phia, singing- “Killarney" in a strong, 
sweet voice that filled the house. As 
a child prodigy, she appeared in stage 
shows and made records — as tests only 
— for the North American Phonograph 
Company. 

In 1904 the singer’s real phonograph 
career began. She was 'Singing in 
Huber's Museum in New York, when 
Len Spencer, a famous recorder of 
comic sketches, engaged her as his 
assistant. Spencer coached her so care- 
fully that soon her skill in the use 
of dialects and impersonating various 
types of characters was considered un- 
canny. 

Almost overnight, she became the 
most popular woman singer of senti- 
mental ballads. 

Ada's vogue was amazing. Although 
the wife of Hughie Flaherty, a vaude- 
villian, she was generally believed to 
be single. Lighthouse keepers in Aus- 
tralia, gold miners in Alaska, planta- 
tion owners in Africa, wrote letters of 
proposal to the “Dream Girl" whose 
voice came to them out of a phono- 
graph horn. Few had seen her photo, 
and none of those far-away admirers 
knew she suffered from epilepsy. 

Miss Jones’ greatest popularity came 
in 1907 when she formed a duet part- 
nership with Billy Murray. They work- 
ed together 15 years as perhaps the 
most popular singing team in recorded 
music’s history. A fantastic phase of 
her career came with periodic rumors 
that Ada had died. Phonograph com- 
panies denied them, but the rumors 
persisted. Even more oddly, there are 
record collectors today who insist the 
soprano is still living, although Ada 
Jones died in High Point, N. C., May 
2, 1922. 

Within »the past few weeks the alert 
and resourceful Milford Fargo has 
been informed by J. Taylor Finley, 
superintendent of schools in Hunting- 
ton Station, the school's records give 
Sheilah Flaherty's birth datte as Jan- 
uary 14, 1906, I thought it would be 
interesting and amusing to check the 
Victor, Columbia, Edison and Zon-o- 
phone supplements for that month and 
find out what records Sheilah's moth- 
er was currently represented by at 
the time that young lady arrived to 
gladden the lives of Hughie and Ada. 
My research yielded the following: 

Ada's Victor records for January, 
1906 — made, of course, a few months 
before being placed on sale — included 
No. 4548, “My Word,” a solo in which 
she imitated the famous English come- 
dienne, Katie Barry (Miss Jones fre- 
quently did imitations of Vesta Vic- 
toria and other English music hall 
favorites, singing their songs as a 
rule better than they did) and two 
descriptive specialties with Len Spen- 
cer, 4550, “Fritz and Louisa,” and 
4549, “The Golden Wedding.” Len al- 
so teamed up on 4554 with the animal 
imitator, A1 S. Holt, who died in Lon- 
don in 1924. to do “Punch and Judy” 
— a record I haven't found. 

Neither Ada nor Len was in the 
Columbia January list, but in Feb- 
ruary they were represented by a cy- 
linder, 32868, of “Fritz and Louisa” 
and a disc, 3314, of “The Golden Wed- 
ding.” Their January two-minute Edi- 
son cylinder offering’s were a solo 
by Ada, No. 9182, “I'm a Woman of 
Importance” (no doubt the proud 
young mother felt she was important 
after producing Sheilah!) and a Ger- 
man dialect comic sketch by the pair, 
9172, “Fritz and Louisa” (again!) 
which was vastly popular for years. 
For Zon-o-phone, Ada alone sang 
“Have You Seen My Henry Brown?” 


(343) ; she and Len did “The Fair 
Fisher Maiden and Her Catch” (341) 
and “The Golden Wedding” (342), 
and Len on 347 gave an unassisted 
version of “The Musical Yankee.” No 
doubt they also had records in the 
January lists of Leeds, American, In- 
ternational and the other “pirate” 
companies of that day- For the benefit 
of i^hose who are wondering, “Where's 
the Zon-o-phone record of ‘Fritz and 
Louisa'? I'll say that Zono didn't get 
around to issuing it until August, 
1906. 

These numerous “releases” give an 
idea of how popular Ada Jones had 
become, in solos and with the .amiable 
Mr. Spencer, within less than a year 
after her records first appeared. Now, 
more than half a century later, the 
buxom comedienne's ability to chartm 
her hearers has not died — witness her 
effect on Milford Fargo! — although 
she has been dead 36 years. Milford's 
latest discovery is that Ada had two 
stepmothers and three of her half- 
brothers are still living. 

I have found the following entry in 
the Imperial record catalog for Octo- 
ber, 1906, showing how popular the 
Jones and Spencer specialties had be- 
come in little more than a year and 
a half. Eighteen of their duets are list- 
ed, including one, No. 44567, “The 
Future Mrs. 'Awkins,” which is not 
well known in this country and may 
have been made primarily for ex- 
port to Great Britain. The descrip- 
tion reads: 

VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES BY 
LEN SPENCER AND ADA JONES 
These duets by Mr. Spencer aird Miss 
Jones are becoming more and more 
popular. The reason is not hard to 
find. The public knows the work of 
these artists is up-to-date in every 
respect. Their dialogue Is bright, 
catchy and witty, and shows the ef- 
fect not only of a thorough under- 
standing of what is demanded by the 
ublic, but of careful study and a 
etermination to meet the demand. 

IV I Hear From Mrs. Yarbray 

There still seems something almost 
fairy-like about the way I finally 
came into communication with Leo- 


nard Garfield Spencer's daughter, 
Ethel. For years before I wrote the 
1947 HOBBIES series I had tried 
vainly to find out if any members of 
the immediate Spencer family were 
still alive and where they were. The 
nearest I came to obtaining that in- 
formation was when a veteran Edi- 
son official wrote me he had heard 
that “Mrs. Len Spencer and. her 
daughters are believed to be living 
somewhere in Arizona,” but just 
where he had no idea. The report was 
incorrect, for Mrs. Spencer had died 
before the letter was written and the 
mother and daughters had; not gone 
to Arizona. They had instead, moved 
to Texas. 

Then came the near miracle. On 
July 29, 1953, I experienced one of 
those “thrills of a lifetime,” when I 
received the following letter* forward- 
ed by Bob Johnson, the editor of 
Music Views: 

Capitol Publications, Inc., 

Sunset and Vine 
Hollywood 28, California 
Attention: Mr. Robert E. Johnson, 
Editor. 

Dear Sir: 

Through a friend connected with the 
San Antonio Music Company I have 
read your June, 1953, edition of Music 
Views, and found an article of great 
interest to me. It Is headed “Miss Ada 
Waxed Hot in her day." 

My particular interest in this article 
■rests in the fact that the Len Spencer 
whom Mr. Walsh mentions Is my 
father. I would like to have a copy 
of this edition and would appreciate 
your mailing me one and I will gladly 
■pay whatever charges are necessary. 

I would also be interested In know- 
in g whe th er you have publish e d an 
article on Len Spencer. If so, I would 
certainly appreciate having a copy of 
it also. My father died December 15, 
1914, and it Is rarely that I hear of 
him or his recordings, so this mention 
of him really touched me. . . Sincerely 
yours, Mrs. James A. Yarbray, 843 
Peck Avenue, San Antonio 10, Texas. 

Elatedly, I lost no time in writ- 
ing to Mrs. Yarbray and seeking addi- 
tional information about that remark- 
able man, her father, whom I had 
admired since I was a small .boy. Al- 
most by return mail I received a long 
and memorable reply. 

(To be continued) 


DO YOU REMEM0ER? 

By CLARENCE EDWARD HELLER 


“That Old Sweetheart of Mine,” by James Whitcomb Riley, on 
every table in 1904? 

“Ben Hur,” by General Lew Wallace, when it was a book before 
the play? 

"Harper’s Round Table,” for the year 1898, by Santa Claus, bound 
to give boys’ cheer? 

“Youth’s Companion,” in every boy's stocking, when Grover Cleve- 
land was president? 

"Golden Days” and “Golden Hours,” with their wonderful effects 
on childhood's fancies — two of our leading children's weeklies? 

When porcelain-lined bath tubs took the place of tin contraptions 
with wooden sides? 

"Hood's Sarsaparilla” Rainy Day Puzzle which you obtained with 
the box tops? 

William Jennings Bryan's “Cross of Gold” speech? 




Jim Walsh; author of HOBBIES' “Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists,” which has been a favorite of collectors for many years, 
was interviewed May 15 on Dave Garroway’s coast-to-coast NBC network television program. The upper photograph shows Dave and 
Jim in action. Dave, with back to camera, is near an (Edison cylinder juke box, whose latest patent date is 1893. Jim stands 
beside an old Victor talking machine with outside horn. Near the Victor machine is an Edison Opera model cylinder phonograph 
of about 1910. 


The lower view shows a close-up of the interview. The part in which Jim appeared was televised from Mill Mountain in the 
heart of the South Roanoke, Va., residential section. 

— WSLS — TV (Roanoke, Va.) photo by Maurice Wright 
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Leonard Garfield Spencer 

As His Daughter Ethel Lovingly Recalls Him 

(And new light on Ada Jones) 

Part II 

By JIM WALSH 



This photo of Len Spencer’s comedy 
partner Ada Janes, was taken a few 
months before her death in Rocky Mount, 
N. C., May 2, 1922. This is taken from 
an old photograph, hence the crease 
mark. 



The first president of the Columbia 
Phonograph Company, "Edward D. Eas- 
ton (probably taken about 1899), and 
Len Spencer on the right. 

FAVORITE 

PIONEER 

RECORDING 

ARTISTS 

Conducted By JIM WALSH 


I. Ada Jones' Last Days 
If Milford Fargo, tireless research- 
er that he is into the life and 
achievements of Ada Jones, contin- 
ues to unearth more valuable in- 
fonnation this series will wind up 
being as much an Ada Jones saga as 
the intimate portrayal of her dis- 
tinguished associate, Len Spencer, 
which it is primarily intended to be. 

Since the first installment was 
written, Mr. Fargo has obtained ma- 
terial which simply shouts for repro- 
duction. His inquiries caused the 
Rocky Mount (N. C.) Telegram for 
Sunday, March 9, to publish a long 
“feature story" recalling the fact 
that Ada Jones died in the North 
Carolina town, and reprinting the 
1922 accounts of her illness and 
death. Since most Len Spencer ad- 
mirers also admire Ada Jones, I 
believe they will forgive my delaying 
the l'eminiscences of Spencer's daugh- 
ter, Ethel, long enough to place the 
36-year-old news stories in the 
record. 

The Evening Telegram for Friday, 
April 28, 1922, earned the following 
advance story: 

Rocky Mount is to be treated to a 
personal appearance of the celebrated 
phonograph star, Ada Jones, known 
wherever phonographs are played. Ada 
Jones makes records for several of the 
leading companies, among them the 
Victor and Edison, and hardly a home 
possessing a phonograph does not have 
(records made by this star. In addition 
to Miss Jones, on the concert to he 
given at the Palace tomorrow after- 
noon and night will be seen Miss Beth 
Hamilton, a violinist of note, Miss Ma- 
bel Loomis, pianist and soprano singer 
of pleasing voice, and Armstrong, the 
man of mystery, who will entertain by 
moments of mystifying and being funny. 
Altogether H will prove an entertain- 
ment of high merit and one to be en- 
joyed immensely. In addition to this 
concert of stellar artists will be shown 
a picture program comprising Dorothy 
Dalton's latest Paramount photoplay, 
"The Crimson Challenge.” from the 
widely read novel of Beulah DIx,”Ther- 
on of Lost Valley,” and a two-reel 
comedy. 

On Tuesday, May 2, the Rocky 
Mount paper carried a one-column 
headline. “Phonograph Star Danger- 
ously 111." with a sub-head reading, 
“Little Hope Entertained for Ada 
Jones, Who Is Critically 111 Here": 

There is a likelihood that Ada Jones, 
noted singer and phonograph star, may 
have sung her swan song when she 
appeared in concert at the Palace 
theatre Saturday night, as Miss Jones 
is now resting in a local hospital after 
being stricken with a serious illness 
here yesterday morning before leaving 
for Tarboro, where she was booked to 
apoear last night. 

Hospital attendants and the other 
members of Miss Jones’ special com- 
pany regard her condition as most 
serious and entertain grave fears for 
her recovery. It Is stated that she is 


suffering from a complication of kid- 
ney troubles. 

Miss Jones, it is stated, collapsed in 
her room at the hotel yesterday morn- 
ing and was found in a semi-conscious 
condition by other members of her 
company when they joined her before 
catching a train for Tarboro. She was 
Immediately rushed to a local hospital 
where she is now receiving medical 
attention. 

That same evening, Miss Jones 
died, and the next day, May 3, the 
headline, “Ada Jones, Phonograph 
Star, Gets Death Summons Here," 
shocked Evening Telegram readers. 
The story, on page 1, read as fol- 
lows: 

The smiles and applause that greeted 
Ada Jones, noted comedienne and 
pnon-ograph record star, when she sang 
“Oh Lordy," one of the coon songs 
that brought her into such great 
prominence, and then. “You Ain't the 
Man” as an encore at a local theatre 
Saturday night, proved a farewell 
tribute to the famous singer of char- 
acter songs whose name is familiar 
wherever phonograph records have 
gone, for the music turned out to be 
the swan song of the internationally 
known artist. 

Miss Jones, in private life Mrs. Hugh 
Flaherty of New York, died at St. 
Mary's hospital last night. Rushed to 
this institution Tuesday morning after 
she had been discovered by other mem- 
bers of her company in a semi-con- 
scious condition at her room at a local 
hotel, the comedienne put up a plucky 
but losing battle with deatn Monday, 
Monday night and yesterday. Attend- 
ing physicians declared her to be suf- 
fering from uremia and little hope was 
entertained for her recovery from the 
moment she was stricken. She gradually 
grew worse and then came the end 
last night shortly after ten o'clock. 

Miss Jones, who was 46 years of age 
(really 48 — J.W.), is survived by her 
husband, who is a dancer; her step- 
mother, Mrs. A. D. Jones, of New York, 
and one daughter, Miss Sheelah (sic!) 
Flaherty, also of New York. None of 
these relatives are expected to come 
to the city as members of Miss Jones' 
company, which appeared in concert at 
tine Palace theatre Saturday night, are 
winding up affairs here. Remains will 
be shipped to New York, the home of 
the deceased, tonight, and funeral 
services and interment will take place 
there. Miss Jones was born in England 
and came to this country to make her 
home when a young girl. 

Members of Miss Jones’ company 
state that she had. shown no signs of 
Illness recently although she appeared 
nervous and overworked. She attended 
church services, however, Sunday eve- 
ning, and was slated to go on to Tar- 
boro Monday morning, where she was 
booked for Monday night. It was when 
members of her company went to her 
hotel room shortly before noon Monday 
to get her and catch the train for 
Tarboro that they found she had col- 
lapsed into a semi-conscious condition. 

While Miss Jones was widely known 
as a concert artist, her fame lay pri- 
marily In the field of producing graph- 
ophone records. She had made hun- 
dreds of records for the Victor, Edison, 
Brunswick, O-ICay (Sic) and other 
companies and had probably furnished 
more genuine amusement with her 
character and dialect songs than any 
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Len Spencer (third in the front row) was one of a group of prominent performers 
who signed exclusive Columbia recording contracts in 1898. Also shown in this 
faded photo are: Front row — George Emerson, recording technician'; George Graham, 
comedian; Vess L. Ossman, banjoist; Dan W. Quinn, comedian, and Clyde Emer- 
son, technician. George Gaskin, tenor, is sitting on platform. Standing in background 
are: George Schweinfest, piccolo and flute soloist; Victor Emerson, recording director; 
Steve Porter, comedian, and Russell Hunting, comedian. 


other graphophone artist. In addition 
to making; a number of solo records she 
has worked with such internationally 
known personages as Cal Stewart, Len 
Spencer and Billy Murray. She enjoyed 
the distinction of being the first woman 
to make graphophone records whose 
voice could be distinctly understood. 

Included among her best known rec- 
ords are “Oh, Lordy,*’ “Irish Blood,” 
“You Ain't the Man,” “Life's High- 
way,” and “Just Plain Folks,” while 
her duet with Billy Murray, “Peaches 
and Cream,” takes first place for popu- 
larity. It was altogether appropriate 
that her swan song Saturday night 
should have been two of her inimit- 
able and most .popular character songs. 
Residents of the city generally were 
grieved to learn of her death, and 
many messages of condolence from 
friends and former business associates 
over the entire United States have 
come in to members of the company 
here. 

Her remains are reposing at a local 
undertaking establishment today, but 
will be shipped to her home in New 
York tonight. 

The Telegram article contains a few 
rather inconsequential errors. I am 
unable to find that Ada Jones ever 
made Brunswick records, and her 
“Peaches and Cream” duet was not 
with Billy Murray but Len Spencer. 
And that once more brings us back 
to the topic from which we have 
strayed. 

II. A Letter from Mrs. Yarbray 
Receiving a letter from the daugh- 
ter of Len Spencer, the greatest re- 
cording artist of the 1890's and early 
1900’s, ranks high among my treas- 
ured experiences. As I read my first 
letter from Mrs. Ethel Yarbray, my 
mind went back to September 9, 
1948, the morning of the John Bieling 
Day party for the pioneer recording 
artists and their admirers at Garden 
City, Long Island. Once more I 
seemed to hear the Rev. Edward Ves- 
per remark: “Now if we just had 
Len Spencer with us today, every- 
thing would be perfect!” 

Here is Mrs. Yarbray’s letter: 

August 2, 1953. Dear Mr. Walsh: 

Your wonderful letter arrived day be- 
fore yesterday, and I cried with hap- 
piness and memories. 

To me my father was the most 
wonderful man In the world — the finest 
— the handsomest— I adored him! I was 
Papa’s little "Happy Heart”! 

It was a shock, though a happy one, 
to learn that there are folks who re- 
member and admire him, for I have 
lived in the belief that he was long 
ago forgotten. 

I appreciate all you have written me, 
and am writing to obtain the articles 
and magazines of which you wrote in 
order that I may read and keep them. 
I remember there was always a copy 
of Variety at home while Papa lived. 
I would sincerely appreciate having 
the new article, "Jottings from the 
Phonoscope,” if you would be so kind. 

It is hard to write how much it 
means to me to learn all that you have 
written about Papa. I had forgotten 
about sister Myrtle recording “Mama’s 
Boy” and “Little Eva,” but now I 
vividly recall Papa coaching her to 
ipitch her voice just so for recording. 

One of the outstanding memories of 
Papa is of him sitting at the piano, 
accompanying himself as he sang “Sil- 
ver Threads Among the Gold” or 
“When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie.” No sweeter music was ever 
rendered. 

Mother passed away In 1911 and is 
buried beside my father in Glenwood 
Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 

Sister Myrtle, the oldest daughter, 
married twice, had no children and 
died in 1929 of tuberculosis contracted 
from her first husband. 

Sister Clara, the youngest daughter, 
made a career in commercial art and 
In oil painting, retiring several years 
ago due to ill h eal th . Th ere was an- 
other daughter, Constance, between 


Clara and me, who died as a baby 
before Clara was born. 

As for me, I was the second daugh- 
ter. I married an Army man, w'ho 
retired as Chief Warrant Officer al- 
most ten years ago after serving over 
44 years of continuous service. We 
have a lovely daughter, Clara, who is 
married and has a precious baby girl, 
Karen, almost eight months old. That 
is the history of the Len Spencer 
family since Papa passed away now 
almost 39 years ago. 

I have the two records, “The Lord's 
Prayer” and “The 23rd Psalm,” that 
Papa recorded two or more years prior 
-to his death and that were played at 
his funeral. These records were flown 
down to San Antonio at Sister Myrtle's 
request and played again at her fu- 
neral. 

Once again let me thank you for 
taking time out to write me a letter 
with which I shall never part. If you 
are ever down this way, please come 
by for a visit, for we should be so 
happy to see you. Sincerely yours, 
ETHEL L. YARBRAY. 

In a letter written to me recently, 
on January 20, 1958, Mrs. Yarbray 
again touches lovingly on her father’s 
fondness for seating himself at the 
piano and singing in his rich bari- 
tone voice songs of a more serious 
nature than his name is usually as- 
sociated with: 


. . . One of Papa’s outstanding char- 
acteristics was his desire to always 
help the other fellow. I don’t believe 
he ever turned down a request for 
help and when he passed away his 
books were a record of unpaid loans 
and unpaid commissions; and more of 
his goodness was the fact that the 
majority of his loans were more like 
stakes that never were expected to be 
repaid. It was why Papa never held 
on to any money. 

My fondest memory of Papa was as 
he sat at the piano improvising chords 
and melodies and nearly always ending 
up with “When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie,” which was one of 
his favorites. Papa had a touch that 
is given to few and those who were 
privileged to hear him play never 
■tired of listening. He sang the words 
as he played and I loved it. 

. . . For our pleasure. Papa would 
sometimes do a little song and soft-shoe 
dance routine to the words and music 
of “While strolling in the park one 
day, in the merry, merrv month of 
May.” He had small hands and feet, 
-so that for a large man he was light 
on his feet and graceful in every move 
he made. Papa stood over six feet, or 
six feet one, and weighed right around 
200 pounds, without an ounce of ex- 
cess fat, anywhere. . . a powerful well- 
built physique. . . What a striking 

figure he made in his top hat and tails, 
his satin-lined Inverness cape coat and 
his cane! He had a dynamic person- 
ality and acted as master of cere- 
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LEN SPENCER, in the early 1890’s, 
when he was making “New Jersey” cyl- 
inder records for the U. S. Phonograph 
Co., of Newark, N. J. 


monies at the annual Motion Picture 
Exhibitors Balls, being as much a 
drawing card as the actors and ac- 
tresses whom he introduced. . . I adored 
him — knew his faults — but could so 
easily overlook and forgive them be- 
cause to me he was the most wonder- 
ful Papa in the world, and of course 
the handsomest man in the world. 
Childish of me, maybe, but remember 
I was Just 16 when I lost him, so my 
love also contained the hero-worship 
so familiar to small fry where fathers 
are concerned. 

When you write about him don't for- 
get the minstrel show with the phono- 
graphs installed in the blackface wax 
figures at Coney Island that was burned 
to the ground and cost him thousands! 


II. Concerning Coney Island 
I believe the Len Spencer Min- 
strels at Coney Island were a separ- 
ate attraction from a “live” minstrel 
show which he seems to have had 
briefly in the 1890's. It consisted 
of nine or more “dummies” made up 
to represent popular recording artists, 
including Spencer himself as inter- 
locutor. Columbia “sound - magnify- 
ing graphophones ” which gave great 
volume, provided the music. Not long 
ago I had a letter from Edo Mc- 
Cullough of Arlington, Va., author 
of a fascinating hew book, “Good 
Old Coney Island.” Mr. McCullough's 
family has been intimately associat- 
ed with Coney Island enterprises for 
generations. He tells me the Len 
Spencer Minstrels were destroyed in 
the terrible fire that wiped out the 
Steeplechase Park at Coney Island 
on July 28, 1907. 

Len Spencer wrote and recorded 
a number of descriptive sketches 
dealing with Coney. One, by him and 
Ada Jones, was “Coming Home From 
Coney Island.” Then there was an- 
other which purported to reproduce 
“Cummings' Indian Congress.” Con- 
cerning it Mr. McCullough comments: 
“Cummings' Indian Congress was a 
Steeplechase Park attraction. It was 
a typical Wild West show with many 
Indians, cowboys and horses.” “Louis 


and Lena” is staged at Luna Park, 
and gives Ada an excuse to sing 
“Meet Me Down at Luna, Lena.” In 
"Peaches and Cream,” the blonde 
heroine, “Peaches,” asks her news- 
boy sweetheart to “take me in bath- 
ing down at Coney Island.” He 
agrees, explaining he wants to see 
what her natural complexion is like. 
The Jones and Spencer skits some- 
times contain pathos but more often 
they feature comedy, frequently of 
a rather boisterous kind. To my per- 
ception, their funniest line probably 
occurs in “Every Little Bit Helps,” 
when Len, as a Negro lover, strikes 
a domineering pose, and Ada acidly 
retorts: “Who you think you talkin' 
to ? Go count yo'self, nigger — you 
ain't so many!” 

III. Excerpts From Other Letters 
Once begun, the correspondence be- 
tween Len Spencer's daughter and 
myself flourished and, as the pre- 
ceding quotation indicates, has con- 
tinued <tQ : this day. It was not long 
before we abandoned the formal 
greeting of “Dear Mr. Walsh” ajnd 
“Dear Mrs. Yarbray,” and begah 
calling each other “Cousin Jim” and 
“Cousin Ethel” — a Southern custom 
when there is a warm friendship but 
no kin. 

Now I shall quote from other let- 
ters of “Cousin Ethel,” but for sim- 
plicity's sake shall not identify them 
by dates. At times I may transpose 
paragraphs from one letter to an- 
other, in order to give better struc- 
ture and more coherence to the 
gracious lady's recollections of her 
father. 

I have just been looking back to 
the lines in which Mrs. Yarbray de- 
scribes the way in which Spencer 
would do a song and dance to amuse 
his little girls, and the thought oc- 
cui'S that his attitude toward his 
children was like that of Charles 
Dickens toward Dickens' own nu- 
merous brood. Dickens used to dance 
with his daughters and on one occa- 
sion, his daughter Mamie relates, 
hopped out of bed in the middle of 
the night and practiced some steps 
he was to perform with them and 
which he feared he might have for- 
gotten. Indeed, because of the skill 
with which he portrayed so many 
types of characters in the limited 
compass of a phonograph record it 
seems to me Len Spencer might well 
be called “The Dickens of the Phono- 
graph.” His abilities were so many 
and valued and everything he did he 
did so well that had he turned his 
attention to novel writing, his ability 
to create character and master dia- 
lect might have made him another 
Dickens. 

Back to the letters: Regai’dless of 
missing dates and transpositions, the 
words that follow are those of Mrs. 
Yarbray herself: 

I have been trying to get an oppor- 
tunity to go through the trunk in the 
storeroom in which I have some photo- 
graphs of the family, and was waiting 
to do this before writing to you, blit 
time flies. . . I have, I believe, a 
photograph of Daddy, Mama, Myrtle, 
Grandmother Spencer and little me 
taken before my younger sister was 
born — which means in 1901 or 1902. I 
also think I have photographs of Papa 


and Russell Hunting in cut-away coats 
and top hats. (The picture is really one 
of Spencer and the first president of 
the Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Edward D. Easton — J.W.) Many pnoio- 
graphs were not marked and in moving, 
after Mother died, I destroyed many 
whom X did not remember. 

There were several newspaper ar- 
ticles on Father’s death In the New 
York papers and many were incorreot 
in several details, but at the time we 
felt it made little or no difference. 
There was one article that said his 
daughter had gone to his office to ask 
for some money to buy a coat, which 
was entirely untrue. I used to go down 
sometimes after school or on Saturdays 
just to be there or to help in the song- 
slide department or to help the book- 
keeper post, and I just happened to 
be standing by Daddy when he slumped 
over at his desk. Some of the men 
present put him down on the floor, 
they called a doctor and then the 
coroner — and that was it. Mother did 
not see him until he was at the Camp- 
bell Undertaking Parlors. He was bur- 
ied from the Campbell chapel — or, I 
should say, he was taken to the crema- 
tory from there. 

As for George W. Johnson, "The 
"Whistling Coon," I remember his name 
distinctly but cannot recall any details 
of his personal life. Nor do I remember 
his working as a porter for Papa, 
■though of course I wouldn't know that, 
anyhow, as little as I knew of Papa’s 
business. I also haven’t the slightest 
idea of where Papa and Ada Jones re- 
hearsed. I know very little about their 
professional association. 

Billy Murray is the name I remember 
best as concerns Papa and his phono- 
graph. It grieves me to know that 
he is not too well and I have 
intended writing to him. (Note — This 
was written before Billy’s death in 
August, 1964.) I do not recall any con- 
certs given by the Eight Famous Vic- 
tor Artists in San Antonio. Billy Mur- 
ray played in Atlanta at one time dur- 
ing our stay there, but if I recall right 
our daughter Clara Elizabeth either had 
eliickenpox or I had the mumps, or 
Arthur had the flu, or something In 
the way of sickness kept us from con- 
tacting him at that time. 

I wonder if you knew that President 




A silhouette study of Len Spencer made 
in 1902 by the once famous artist, X. 
Ackley Sackett. 
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James A. Garfield was Papa's god- 
father? He was a dear friend of Papa’s 
father. Also a point of interest and 
pride to us is the fact that Sister Clara 
had as her godmother Clara Barton, 
the Red Cross nurse. Papa's mother, 
Sara Jane Spencer, and Clara Barton 
were dear friends, and I have a letter 
or two written by Clara Barton to 
Grandmother Spencer, who was among 
the first women to “bob' 1 her hail*. I 
believe the Spencerian Business College 
was the first to have recordings for 
instruction and educational use. 

Your letter from William Shea, who 
studied at the college as a boy, in- 
trigued me. I remember the Chinese 
student he mentions, and somewhere 
in my possession have a beautifully 
embroidered silk handkerchief in colors 
that the said Chinese student brought 
to Grandma Spencer from China. She 
in turn gave it to me as a treasured 
possession when I was a very small 
child. 

Gilbert Girard (the animal imitator, 
who made many “descriptive sketches." 
such as “A Scene at a Dog Fight" 
and "Daybreak at Calamity Farm,” 
with Len Spencer) called on us after 
Papa passed away, and I have a page 
in my autograph album, signed, “Yours 
in barks and growls, Gilbert Girard." 

You asked about Uncle Henry. He 
passed away August 29, 1946, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and his wife died many 
years before he did. I do not know the 
date of her death. 

The Spencerian penmanship was or- 
iginated by Platt Rogers Spencer, the 
father of the five Spencer brothers, as 
was also the Spencerian steel pen. 

I think any permanent record of 
Papa’s life should have his Masonic 
affiliations included. His Blue Lodge 
was Dirigo Lodge No. 30, F.&A.M.; 
his chapter was Zerubbabel Chapter No. 
147, R.A.M., and his Commandery was 
Ivan hoe Commandery No. 86, Knights 
Templar. 

I believe it is obvious from the 
foregoing quotations that family 


pride was, and is, deservedly strong 
with the Spencers. After all, the 
family record is one of achievement 
and there is a thread of genius run- 
ning through it which perhaps 
reached its highest expression in Len. 
This pride of family is amusingly 
exemplified in Columbia record No. 
645, “The Old Log Cabin Minstrels,” 
made in 1902. It gives Len an op- 
portunity of telling a joke, based 
on family pride, that I have always 
found hilarious, and which seems a 
bright spot with which to close this 
installment. 

A comedian whose voice I am not 
sure I recognize but who may be 
Harry Spencer says: “I haven't seen 
you for six months, Mr. Spencer. 
Have you been sick?” 

Len: “No!” 

Comedian: “In trouble?” 

Len: “Worse — in jail!” 

Comedian: “In jail! Explain!” 

Len: “Well, it was all over a game 
of cards. You see, Brown bet me $100 
he could bring two jacks out of the 
deck together and, sure enough, he 
did. The two jacks came out to- 
gether. But I saw Bi’own stack the 
cards and had him ax'rested. The 
Court heard the case and said, 
“What's your name?” Not wishing 
to disgrace the family, I gave my 
name as Jack Smith. Brown gave 
his right name, Jack Brown. The 
Court said: “You are both equally 
guilty of gambling. Jack Smith, I 
give you six months. Jack Brown, 



LEN SPENCER autographed this photo, 


made around 1900. 


I give you a year — and I'll bet you 
both a hundi*ed dollars you two Jacks 
don't come out together!” 

Next month I shall tell of my face- 
to-face meeting with “Cousin Ethel” 
and l'elate some of the additional in- 
foimiation she gave me on that mem- 
orable occasion. 

(To be continued) 


DO YOU REMEMBER? 

By MRS. B. S. KIMBALL 

When one could buy a midget cone 
of ice cream for only a penny? 

When some staple foods were pur- 
chased by the barrel, as flour, sugar, 
and Boston crackers? 

The most popular souvenir at a 
country fair, a small edition of a 
buggy whip? 

When one possessed an original 
buffalo fur robe for winter-time bug- 
gy rides? 

When most ladies carried a dec- 
orative silk parasol sun shade? 

When a tobacco company offered a 
premium of “Flags of all Nations,” 
(cotton squai'es) and they were fash- 
ioned into pillow tops, etc.? 

Ashtrays of glass and pictured be- 
neath them, varied arrangements of 
cigar bands? 

Mattress ticks layered with coim 
husks for coolness during summer- 
time? 

Linked wire wall racks to hold post 
cards? 


“LOCAL BOY MAKES GOOD” 

After Jim Walsh, author of Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists, was interviewed May 
15 on Dave Garroway’s coast-to-coast NBC network television program, Lloyd Grose, 
manager of Wade’s Superette near Jim’s home, placed this sign in his window as a 
“salute” to the new “celebrity.” Shown with him is Mr. and Mrs. Grose’s son, Michael. 
The program originated from WSLS, Roanoke, Va. 

Another snapshot (right) of Jim Walsh m front of Wade’s Superette, Roanoke, Va. f 
taken the day after his appearance on the Dave Garroway television program last May. 
The part in which Jim appeared was televised from' Mill Mountain in the beaut of the 
South Roanoke residential section.. 

We understand that the little “gag” spread. Jim’s newsboy was quick to catch on, 
and made himself a sandwich man sign. One side read, “1 deliver Jim Walsh’s Paper,” 
and the other side said, "I mow Jim Walsh’s grass,” 
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Leonard Garfield Spencer 

As His Daughter Ethel Lovingly Recalls Him 

(And new light on Ada Jones) 

Part Three 
By JIM 


I. A Peep Into The Past 
Long before Thomas A. Edison in- 
vented the phonograph and Leonard 
Garfield Spencer became the first pop- 
ular recording artist, men had longed 
for a way of preserving the sight of 
a vanished form “-and the sound of 
a voice that is still.” Because of this 
deep-seated human longing, passages 
occasionally are found in old manu- 
scripts that almost seem to forecast 
the development of sound recording. 

Elmer Moore of Santa Monica, 
Calif,, has just sent me a copy of an 
editorial, with the curious title, “The 
Phonograph in the Moon Two Centu- 
ries Ago,” from Scribners magazine 
for June, 1880. Because of its historic 
interest, I consider it well worth re- 
producing here: 

THE PHONOGRAPH IN THE 
MOON TWO CENTURIES AGO. 

The editor has been shown a curious 
old volume which contains a passage 
showing that there is nothing new 
under the moon, in the way of the 
phonograph, at least. The title reads: 
“The Comical History of the 
States and Empires of the Worlds of 
the Moon and the Son.” Written in 
French by Cyrano Bergerac. And 
newly Englished by A. Lovell, A. M., 
London: Printed for Henry Rhodes, 
next door to the Swan Tavern, near 
Bride Lane, in Fleet Street, 1687.” 

This book gives an account of the 
writer’s travels in the Sun and Moon. 
While in one of the cities of the 
Moon, he meets an inhabitant of the 
Sun, who had wandered to the Moon, 
and they take a stroll through the 
city, discoursing, as they go, pleasantly 
concerning their new surroundings. The 
citizen of the Sun is suddenly called 
away, and before going gives his com- 
panion two books. The writer says: 

“No sooner was his back turned, but 
I fell to consider attentively my books 
and their boxes, that's to say, their 
covers. 

“As I opened the box, I found within 
somewhat of metal, almost like to our 
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clocks, full of I know not what little 
springs and imperceptible engines. It 
was a book, indeed, but a strange and 
wonderful book, that had neither leaves 
nor letters. In fine, it was a book 
made wholly for the ears and not the 
eyes. So that when anybody bas a 
mind to read in it, he winds up that 
machine, with a great many little 
strings: then he turns a hand to the 
chapter which he desires to hear, and 
straight as from the mo.uth of a man 
or a musical instrument, proceed all 
the distinct and different sounds, which 
the Lunar Grandees make use of, for 
expressing their thoughts, instead of 
language. 

“When I since reflected on this mir- 
aculous invention, I no longer wondered 
that the young men of that country 
were more knowing at sixteen or 
eighteen years old than the graybeards 
of our climate; for knowing how to 
read as soon as speak, they are never 
without lectures, in their chambers, 
their walks, the town or traveling: 
they may have In their pockets, or at 
their girdles, thirty of these books 
where they need but wind up a spring 
to hear a whole chapter, and so more, 
if they have a mind to hear the book 
quite through: so that you never want 
the company of all the great men, 
living and dead, who entertain you 
with living voices." 

J-ust before Mr. Moore’s letter 
reached me, I read in 'Vai'iety that 
experiments are being made to en- 
grave sight, as well as sound, waves 
on phonograph records. If this can 
be done, it will be possible to project 
a recorded picture onto a screen and 
watch the performers while listening 
to the music. 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $3 each 
for fine copies of any Pathe sapphire ball 
records by GENE GREENE, “The King 
of Ragtime." Not interested In Greene's 
Victor and Columbia records and do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good copy each 
of the February and May 1912, Co- 
lumbia record supplements. I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia sup- 
plements after that year. Want pho- 
nograph trade publications, especially the 
Talking Machine World from 1905 to 1926, 
and “house organs," such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly), - 
Dia. Points, the Columbia Record & the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Virginia. tfx 


WANTED: Titta Ruffo’s Pathe Dinor- 
ah: Sel vendicata — any number, size or 
coupling: outside or centre start. — Aida 
Favia-Artsay, 50 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, 
N. Y. tfx 


WANTED: JOLSON MATERIAL. — 
Dick Bonesteel, 1807 42nd No., Seattle, 
Washington. O12046 


WANTED: Recordings of Ira D. San- 
key, C. I. Scofield. F. B. Meyer, or as- 
sociates in evangelistic work. — Bernard 
R. DeRemer, Moody Bible Institute, 820 
N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, III. o3614 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78's, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St, New 
York 24, N. Y. jal28862 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? “Price Guide" Hats 7,500 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Jel2006l 


EDISON, COLUMBIA cylinder 
records. Collector's items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold, 
—James Riley, 166 School St., Nor- 
wich, Conn. s3084 


Rare Vocals, Operatics, cutout col- 
lectors' items supplied. Wants lo- 
cated. Lists available, reasonably 
priced. — Personalized Record Ser- 
vice, 158 W. 58th St., N. Y. C, 

s85 


i SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please). n3863 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
lists. Collections bought. — E. Hirschman, 
P. O. Box 155, Verona, N. J. dl28801 


50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, New York. n3618 


OLD OPERATIC RECORDS of famous 
singers for sale. — Anthony DeTratto, 
7331 S. Winchester, Chicago 36, 111. 

s3652 


RARE VOCAL RECORDS at auction. 
Items for the basic collection and the 
advanced collector. Also early disc and 
cylinder phonographs. — Georg Pluck, 
Waterloo Village, Grass Lake, Mich. 

34846 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South’s 
store for top condition collector's 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, Jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold. — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Blscayne 
Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. Ja68801 


Cylinder records, various makes. 
4 minute record list (2000 selections) 
26c. 2 minute record list (2000 selec- 
tions) 25c. List cost refunded with 
first purchase. — Dexters, 421 W. 
Arbor Vitae, Inglewood, Calif. oS447 

Private Collection of 500 operatic 
vocals on European labels for sale. 
Reasonably priced. Lists will be sent 
upon request, but there will be no 
shippings. If interested write, rec- 
ords will be put aside, come to see 
them and take them. Earliest post- 
mark or better offer will get the 
preference. — Brenda Bennett, 309 
West 72nd St. (1C), New York 23, 
N. Y. S1027 
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LEN SPENCER, as a mature artist, 
photographed January 1, 1903. 


How I wish some such process had 
been available in Len Spencer's day, 
so that we could view him and his as- 
sociates as they sang- or talked into 
a horn jutting from the wall like a 
ship's funnel or, to g'o even farther 
hack, sending their voices into an 
assortment of cylinder phonographs 
lined up on racks! 

Since that is impossible, what a 
pity is that old-fashioned stereoscope 
views apparently were never taken 
in recording studios of the 1890's and 
early 1900's, making it possible to 
see the pioneer recording artists at 
their work — just as one m.ay study 
such views of Abraham Lincoln -and 
almost feel one beholds the living 
President. Lincoln's voice, of course, 
is -another thing. Since he died 12 
years before the Phonograph ap- 
peared, we shall never know with cer- 
tainty what his tones were like. 

It would be wonderful to discover 
that Len Spencer recorded for Edi- 
son's experimental sound pictures and 
that the films and concert size cy- 
linders exist. But I don't think he did. 
IL I Meet Len Spencer's Daughter 

Since, as I have already said, there 
is no way of returning to the past 
and seeing Len Spencer as he was, 
the next best thing is knowing some- 
one who was near and dear to him 
and being told some of the great 
comedian’s intimate personal traits. 
And that brings me to my meeting 
with his daughter Ethel. 

My correspondence friendship with 
Mrs. Yarbray had been in progress 
almost a year when I received the 
welcome -news that there was a 


chance of our soon being face to face. 
She wrote me that she, her husband, 
their daughter, son-in-law and little 
granddaughter were planning to drive 
through Roanoke the first week of 
September, 1954, on their way to New 
York, and hoped to see me. 

Nothing could have given me more 
pleasure than a meeting with Len 
Spencer's daughter, but for a time 
it seemed as if the get-together 
couldn't be arranged and would have 
to be written off ruefully as a “near 
miss.” I had already promised to fly 
to West Newton, Mass., during that 
first week of September to visit the 
late Mrs. Margaret E. White, and 
her son and daughter-in-law, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lester L. White. However, after 
some close figuring, I was able to re- 
arrange my schedule so I could re- 
turn to Roanoke the evening before 
my friends from Texas were to ar- 
rive. 

In spite of my being bowed down 
with grief and woe at this moment 
of writing because of troubles caused 
by weather conditions, I have to laugh 
when I think of the contrast be- 
tween the day Mrs. Yarbray came to 
see me and the one on which I am 
compelling my nearly frozen fingers 
to type. Then it was almost unbear- 
ably bot; today, Wednesday, Febru- 
ary 19, 1958, it’s almost unbearably 
cold, with the temperature only a few 
degrees above zero as Southwestern 
Virginia cringes beneath its worst 
“cold spell” in 20 years. The water 
pipes in my house are frozen, and, 
despite the heating system’s going 


full blast, my feet, like my hands, 
feel as if they are frozen, too. By the 
time this page appears in print we 
may be snarling about another heat 
wave. Certainly, there was no possi- 
bility of freezing on that burning, 
broiling, blistering, sizzling Septem- 
ber 7, 1954, when Mrs. Yarbray came 
to Roanoke. 

Seldom can an eagerly awaited 
meeting- have taken place under more 
unfavorable circumstances. As I left 
Boston by plane the weather was 
fairly cool, but when we landed at 
Richmond, Va., was being suffocated 
by one of the worst heat waves in its 
history and in the late afternoon the 
temperature stood at 102. It wasn't 
much cooler when I returned home 
to Roanoke. Just a few days before 
leaving for Massachusetts, I had 
moved from Cedar Avenue in Vinton 
to King Street in Roanoke, and my 
new house was in a hopeless state 
of dirt and confusion. Nothing was 
in its right place. The moving men 
had dumped my record collection 
down in great stacks on the floors of 
the upstairs rooms and it was so 
disarranged I had little idea where 
anything was. (Pour years later, ow- 
ing to lack of time for working on 
the collection, it's still not in much 
better condition). However, by a 
lucky chance, they did leave my disc 
records by Len Spencer in a spot 
where they were not hard to find. The 
cylinders I couldn’t locate. 

Early on the morning of the day 
Mrs. Yarbray and I were to see each 
other for the first time, I went to 
Dr. W. 0. Crutchfield's Animal Hos- 
pital to bring home my gorgeous black 
and red dish -gold cat, Reger, who had 
been left to be boarded and receive 
a distemper shot during my West 
Newton visit. Roger, then a tiny kit- 
ten with one of the sweetest disposi- 
tions I have ever seen in any crea- 
ture, had made himself the pet of 
the place and was nermitted to make 
the rounds with Dr. Crutchfield while 
the veterinarian treated the other 
“patients”. But soon after I brought 
him home and fed him, he began to 
display a fractious complaining spirit 
he had never before shown. I feared 
the hospibal stay had warped his na- 
ture or that, being good at imita- 
tions, he had picked up whining, 
peevish qualities from some of the 
other cats. 

Jn the early afternoon my phone 
rang and a pleasant feminine voice 
let me know I was at last speaking 
to my “Cousin Ethel”. She told me 
she was staying at the Big Oak motel 
on Williamson Road in Roanoke, -and 
I said I would be out to see her as 
soon as the bus connections could get 
me there. I felt it would be a relief 
to get away from the complainings of 
Roger, who was wailing ever more 
querulously as the scorching hot day 
went on. I was almost completely 
worn out, mentally and physically, 
from my recent moving* and the trip 
to and from Boston, or I probably 
would have realized what was wrong 
with the little fellow lung before I 
did. 
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Turning to my diary entry for the 
next day, I find I wrote: 

Yesterday afternoon, following: my 
talk with Mrs. Yarbray, I caught the 
2:55 Kenwood bus to Roanoke, then 
took a Tenth Street Extension express 
to the Big' Oak motel. My ‘Cousin 
Ethel' is tall and vivacious, with gray- 
ing-, long black hair and a charming 
personality. She told me many fascin- 
ating things about her father. After 
supper at the Cavalier Restaurant, 
they came here and stayed until 9 
o’clock. I played many Len Spencer 
records and gave her my Zon-o- phone 
copy of the Transformation Scene from 
*Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ I made a 
return visit this morning to the Big 
Oak. She told me to keep all the 
pictures she had given me except one 
which had been left by mistake. We 
had breakfast at the Canary Cottage, 
then parted at Campbell Avenue and 
Jefferson street. 

There, condensed into a few words, 
is a succinct but incomplete -account 
of what I consider one of the mem- 
orable experiences of my life. Now I 
shall set down some of the thing's 
Mrs. Yarbray proudly told me about 
her father. 1 

III. A Daughter's Recollections 

I shall never forget the cordial re- 
ception I was given by Mr. and Mrs. 
Yarbray; their daughter, Clara; her 
husband, Eddie Mockert, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Mockert' s little daughter, Karen, 
who has a marked resemblance to her 
maternal great-grandfather. It was a 
wonderful moment, finding myself in 
the presence of the daughter of that 
authentic “Genius of the Phono- 
graph,” Len Spencer. Before I left, 
we posed for some color photos to 
commemorate the meeting. Naturally, 
I soon set to work to learn more of 
what “Cousin Ethel” could tell me 
about her father and his family. 

One thing* I learned was that the 
Spencerian Business College in Wash- 
ington, where Len was employed be- 
fore beginning his recording career 
was operated by Len's father, Henry 
Caleb Spencer, and his wife. There 
were five of the older generation 
Spencer boys and one sister. They 
also included Platt Rogers Spencer, 
of New York, a noted attorney; Har- 
vey Aldine Spencer, a handwriting 
expert who was frequently called on 
to testify in New York forgery cases, 
and Lyman C. Spencer, a minister — all 
dead many years ago. ,The daughter, 
Ellen Spencer, married General R. D. 
Mussey of Orange. N. J. The Spen- 
cer family was of the Swedenborgian 
religious faith, and Len's parents 
contribrited generously to a fund for 
building the fii'st Swedenborgian 
church in Washington. Later, the 
family installed a handsome stained 
glass window in memory of Len’s 
father. 

There has been some confusion in 
printed accounts of Len Spencer's 
birth year, but Mrs. Yarbray told me 
she found a copy of the family Bible 
which contained the date, in Len's 
father's handwriting, as January 12, 
1867. Another son, Platt Rosson (Ros- 
sie) Spencer was born — like Len, in 
Washington, D. C., February 22, 
1871, but lived only a few years The 
third son, Henry Caleb Spencer’, Jr., 
usually known as “Harry”, and who 


became, like his more famous broth- 
er, a recording artist, was born in 
Washington, February 14, 1875. 
Hence, Len was slightly more than 
eight years Henry's senior. 

Mrs. Yarbray said she had trouble 
disentangling the somewhat compli- 
cated status of her father’s mar- 
riages, but the record indicates the 
first occurred when he was only 18. 
Grandfather Spencer recorded in the 
Bible: “Leonard Garfield Spencer 
married April 8, 1885, in St. Mat- 
thew's Church, Washington, D. C., 
Margaret Agnes Kaiser, foster child 
of her uncle and aunt, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Allen. She was born at Lex- 
ington Ky., May 22, 1864. Their first 
child, Margaret Agnes, died at birth. 
Their second child, Sara Allen Spen- 
cer. was born January 31, 1887.” 

Mrs. Yarbray believes Margaret 
Agnes Kaiser, whose foster parents 
were named Allen, is the “Elizabeth 
Allen” whom old-time Columbia offi- 
cials thought Len married in a run- 
away match, and that the interven- 
ing years had caused the name to be- 
come confused. She pointed out that 
it was during the period of this first 
marriage that he made records for 
the U.S. Company under the disguise 
of “Gary Allen”. 

Following the entry of Len's mar- 
riage was one in his mother's hand- 
writing, telling of the death of the 
second child, Sara Allen Spencer, on 
February 5, 1891. Len's young wife 
died July 10 that year, and his father 
died on August 30, 1891. As Mrs. 
Yarbray remarked : “What a hard 
year 1891 must have been for Papa!” 

In spite of personal heartbreak, the 
brilliant young comedian forged ahead 
as one of the world's first famous re- 
cording artists. On July 20, 1892, he 
married Elizabeth Norris at Norfolk, 
Va. They separated a few months 
later, but on July 27, 1895, were re- 
married in New Church — presumably 
the Swedenborgian Church already 



LEN SPENCER’S MOTHER— 
Sara Jane Andrews Spencer. 


mentioned. It was Elizabeth who be- 
came the mother of Len’s four daugh- 
ters : Myrtle, Consbance, Ethel and 
Clara. “Cousin Ethel” said, in re- 
marking, that some of the details o-f 
her father's married life were ob- 
scure: “It has been over 35 years 
since I have lived near mother, and 
she was always reticent about dis- 
cussing her affairs or Papa’s life, or 
anything, for that matter. Mother 
was very quiet and felt that the less 
was discussed, the better for every- 
one.” 

Mrs. Yarbray surprised me by re- 
vealing that she is partly of Russian 
descent. Although her mother's fam- 
ily name had been Anglicized to Nor- 
ris, it was originally Nowicki. Her 
father was a count in the court of 
the Czar of Russia. After being 
exiled, he came to the United States 
and married an American girl. He 
retained the Russian spelling until he 
died, but his daughter and two sons 
preferred Norris. Myrtle Lincoln 
Spencer was the oldest of Len and 
E 1 i zabet h Sp encer 's dau gh te r s. She 
was born February 13, 1897, and died 



A photo taken late in 1901 or early in 1902, -prior to the birth of Len. Spencer’s 
daughter Clara. Left to right — Len Spencer; his mother (standing) — Sara Andrews 
Spencer; Myrtle Lincoln Spencer; Mrs. Elizabeth Norris Spencer, and Ethel Leonora 
Spencer (now Mrs. James A. Yarbray.) 
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An interior view of the Spencerian Business College (about 1888), showing Len 
Spencer (far background) teaching the use of the wax cylinder phonograph in 
dictation. The Spencerian was the first institution to use phonographs. Notice also 
the old-fashioned "invisible” typewriters. 


of tuberculosis January 16, 1929. She 
is buried in the Mission ’Cemetery at 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Mrs. Yarbray said Myrtle married 
an orchestra director, George Kester, 
two months after her father's death. 
After he developed lung trouble, he 
underwent treatment at a Liberty, N. 
Y. sanatorium, and they moved to 
Texas, where he died in 1919. Myrtle 
married Fred Allen (of course, not 
the late radio comedian) in February, 
1921, and several years later, on a 
hunting trip, she developed a heavy 
cold that ended in a long, losing 
struggle against tuberculosis. 

Ethel Leonora Spencer — my “Cou- 
sin Ethel” — was bom September 19, 
1898. Constance, next in order, had 
only a short life. Clara Barton Spen- 
cer, born May 29, 1902, made a career 
as a commercial artist and an oil 
painter and now lives in retirement. 

In regard to the Washington phase 
of the Spencer family’s life, Mrs. Yar- 
bray recalls: 

“We were living in Washington 
when sister Clara was born in 1902, 
and Papa made trips and long stays 
in New York. I remember Mother 
telling me one time Clara was three 
weeks old before Papa even saw her. 
When I was about six, we moved to 
Dyker Heights, about 1904, and then 
moved to New York City in 1907 or 
1908.” 

During the little Spencer girls’ 
childhood in Washington, Myrtle was 
fondly known to her father as “Good 


Looks”, Ethel, ,as “Happy Heart”, and 
Clara, as “Sunshine”. Mrs. Yarbray 
recollects herself as having been of 
the carefree disposition suggested by 
her loving father's nickname. She 
says she frequently caught glimpses 
of the Negro slums in Washington — 
which are probably worse now than 
they were in the early 1900’s — and 
one of her favorite remarks, after 
seeing the squalid conditions in which 
so many unfortunate people lived, 
was: “I’m. so glad I belong to white 
folks!” 

IV. Life in New York 

After leaving Washington for New 
York, where Len could be in closer 
touch with recording companies and 
where he established his booking 
agency, the Spencer family, as al- 
ready mentioned, lived in Dyker 
Heights, between Brooklyn and Coney 
Island. Here the soft command from 
their mother, “Don’t bother daddy!” 
became familiar to the three little 
girls, as their father worked in his 
study, wearing a green eye shade and 
writing material to be recorded not 
only by himself but by other artists 
as well. He had suffered an eye in- 
jury when struck by a swinging door 
in a recording studio and entirely 
lost the sight of one of his blue-gray 
eyes. A few years before his death 
he suffered a slight stroke, and the 
combined misfortunes caused him to 
carry a cane for safety’s sake, on his 
blind side. 

Mrs. Spencer was a registered 
nurse before her mannage. She had 



Mr. and Mrs. Harry Spencer 


an aversion to theatrical life, but 
many of Len’s fellow recording ar- 
tists visited the Spencer home. One 
of the attractions was the poker 
games which the genial comedian had 
relished since his boyhood. Mrs. Spen- 
cer always served coffee and sand- 
wiches for these carefree assemblies. 

During much of this time, Len's 
formerly strong-minded and rather 
tyrannical mother, who had been a 
terror to backsliding students of the 
Washington business college, lived 
with her son and daughter-in-law. As 
she grew older she lost her keen 
mental grasp. The college began to 
lose money and she mortgaged it. Len 
spent large sums trying to save the 
institution in which he had taught, 
but was unsuccessful. He fitted an en- 
tire upper floor for his mother in his 
Dyker Heights home and did his best 
to make her happy, but in her dotage 
she proved a "problem child”. The 
old lady developed a persecution com- 
plex. She suspected people were plot- 



The Spencerian Business College, in 
which Len Spencer taught before begin- 
ning to make records. 
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ting 1 against her, and frequently or- 
dered carriages and other things 
which she couldn’t use and didn’t 
need. She also was a sufferer from 
diabetes and in 1909, aged 72, she 
died in the Home for Incurables. 

As we shall see later, “Harry” 
Spencer’s life ended unhappily, in a 
way that suggests his mother’s piti- 
ful decline. 

However, I prefer to end this in- 
stallment of Ethel Spencer Yarbray's 
recollections of her father on a hap- 
pier note. Her eyes took on a reminis- 
cent glow as she recalled her tired 
father’s nightly homecomings from 
his work. He would get off a trolley 
car on the comer of the street oppo- 
site that on which his family lived. 
The little girls weren’t allowed to 
cross the street, but they would run 
to the corner, attracted by a pecu- 
liarly distinctive whistle which their 
father always g.ave when he got off 
the trolley. Then they would be 
hugged and would happily trot home 
with the big, handsome father whom 
they idolized. 

“Cousin Ethel” laughed as she re- 
called Len Spencer’s fondness for pea- 
nuts. He liked to take the children 
to the beach at Coney Island in an 
old-fashioned open streetcar, and 
would sit on a seat facing backwards, 
eating “goobers” and dropping the 
shells in the car. Occasionally, for 
Clara, Myrtle and Ethel’s amusement, 
he would toss one into his mouth and 
swallow it with exaggerated appre- 
ciation. "On these occasions,” Mrs. 
Yar-bray said, “he wore a wide- 
brimmed cap and really relaxed. He 
was a marvelous swimmer and went 
out after dark, fighting ’way out be- 
yond the breakers, but coming in re- 
freshed and vigorous. He preferred 
it that way. He also liked to stand 
on the porch, with arms folded, 
watching a storm and appearing to 
defy the elements. His brother Harry 
was exactly opposite. Thunder srorms 
frightened him horribly. When one 
came up he would hide in the bath- 
room with the shades down until it 
was over.” 

(To be continued) 

* * * 

While the railroads of the United 
States may have mistakes to an- 
swer for, they have created the 
most effective, useful, and by far 
the cheapest of land transporta- 
tion in the world. This has been 
accomplished with very little legis- 
lation and against -an immense vol- 
ume of opposition and interference 
growing out of ignorance and mis- 
understanding. It is not an exag- 
geration to say that in the past 
history of this country the rail- 
way, next after* the Christian re- 
ligion and the public school, has 
been the largest single contribut- 
ing factor to the welfare and hap- 
piness of the people. 

— Jaraes J. Hill 


CIRCUS 

CONTRASTS 

By DANA W. STEVENS 

Although P. T. Barn urn’s name is 
most frequently associated with the 
circus, it wasn’t -until he was sixty 
years of age that he became inter- 
ested in the world of the Big Top. 
Quite possibly he never would have 
touched the land of tinsel with his 
peculiar brand of showmanship bad 
not two well-to-do show veterans 
named Coup and Costello approached 
him with a proposition. The meeting 
took place in 1870; Mr. Coup was the 
spokesman. "Mr. Barnum,” he said, 
"we’d like you to join us in staging 
a circus.” 

Barnum, always the cautious one. 
q u es t i on ed the two men at great 
length. When' he finally made up his 
mind that they were sound men who 
thought pretty much -as he did, he 
said to them: “Gentlemen, I’ll join 
you on one condition — that we put 
on the biggest circus there is.” 

Coup and Costello agreed and the 
more Barnum thought about the idea 
the more excited he became. He paced 
up and down repeating aloud the idea 
of the circus being the biggest and 
the greatest. Finally, he stopped his 
pacing and his face took on a happy 
light. "That’s it,” he cried. “That’s 
what we’ll call our circus: The Great- 
est Show On Ea/rth!” Thus was born 
the name, the motto, the slogan, what- 
ever you prefer to call it, that has 
remained synonomous with the Ring- 
ling Bros, and Barnum and Bailey 
Circus down to the present day. 

The first opening day of The Great- 
est Show On Earth was unite anoth- 
er thing*, however. The show was a 
one-ring affair that opened under a 
tent in Brooklyn on a sunnv day in 
April 1871. Barnum. wearing- ton hat 
and tails, acted as the ring-master to 
an audience who was seated on crude 
wooden benches around the single 
ring. 

Many, many years later, as the show 
grew up to its name, it provided 
just a few more rings, a few more 
seats, and a bit more equipment. For 
example, in the 1947 edition of The 
Greatest Show On Earth 236 perform- 
ers of twenty-six nationalities kept 
three rings, two stages, and a quar- 
ter-mi 1 e hi ppodrome track bu sy for 
almost three hours. In all fifty-one 
acts and displays were presented. 

In Barn-urn’s opening show the stars 
were -a group of Neg*roes whose act 
was the creation of P. T.’s fertile 
imagination. Barnum called them 
Man-Eating Cannibals from the Fiji 
Islands. Actually the man-eaters, 
twelve in all and probably natives of 
the South, were dressed in loin cloths 
and sandals and were made-up to 
look as fierce -and forbidding as pos- 
sible. They were paraded around the 
single ring on foot behind Barnum in 
his carriage. 


As the procession moved around the 
ring, B.arnum cracked a whip over 
their heads and shouted to the spec- 
tator’s that they had nothing what- 
soever to fear. Occasionally, he would 
reach into the back of the carriage 
and pull out a shotgun and aim it 
at the man-eaters. "Don’t fear,” he 
would roar. "I’ll shoot if a single one 
of them makes a move near you.” 

Barnum kept his procession moving 
around the ring for something like 
ten minutes, all the while bellowing 
and shouting for everyone to keep 
calm. Just at the moment when he 
sensed that the audience was about 
to panic, he would drive the men out 
in a hurry and bring in a bareback 
riding act. Needless to say, despite 
the near-panic, the crowds kept get- 
ting larg*er at every performance. 

The Big One, some fifty-nine years 
later, provided the public with an au- 
thentic importation of strange people 
from the Congo. They were not can- 
nibals ;and certainly their appearance 
with the big show was handled with 
a bit more dignity than the man-eat- 
ers of Barnum. These were the Uban- 
gis, five men and eight women, who 
proved to he one of the most expen- 
sive attractions that Samuel W. Gum- 
pertz ever provided for The Greatest 
Show On Earth , 

The women in particular in this 
group were quite startling in appear- 
ance. Their beauty marks consisted 
of wooden disks inserted in their lips 
in childhood and gradually increased 
in diameter up to eight or even ten 
inches. A definite duck-bill effect was 
the result. 

The Ulbangis were first exhibited 
with the show in 1930. Three thou- 
sand dollars was the price paid to 
display them. During the second sea- 
son with the show they became very 
homesick and very unhappy. 

The experience with a hundred or 
more Somalis who were exhibited 
with the show in 1914 was somewhat 
different from that of the unhappy 
Ubangis. These people came with five 
school teachers and lived in a house 
that was rented for them near Madi- 
son Square Garden. Their beauty lay 
-in- their teeth which they kept filed 
to a fine point with small sticks.’ Sheep 
was the main item of their diet. Af- 
ter returning to Africa they sent 
back word that they would be Happy 
to appear with the show again. These 
people wei’e the real thing. 

Gum per tz had much better success 
with a group of nineteen wild men 
from Borneo that he brought to this 
country in 1906. Some three-hundred 
bags of salt was the privilege paid to 
their chief for their absence from his 
country. The contract originally stip- 
ulated that they were to receive no 
salary, but were to be given food, 
clothing, and lodging. Civilization, 
however, quickly made inroads on 
their thinking. After observing that 
other strange people were getting 
crisp bills and hard cash every week, 
they demanded a new treaty in which 
gold replaced the original salt. 
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RECORDING 


ARTISTS 


Conducted By JIM WALSH 


I. Len Spencer's Last Days 

This installment concludes Mrs. 
Ethel Yarbray ’s recollections of her 
father, Len Spencer, as related to me 
in letters and in a personal meeting- 
in September, 1954. 

After the comedian suffered a 
slight stroke a few years before his 
death he became less active in mak- 
ing records and devoted himself 
largely to the affairs of his Lyceum 
or booking agency. He did not give 
up recording altogether, but his re- 
cords became fewer and the vastly 
popular Ada Jones - Len Spencer 
“vaudeville specialties" gradually 
gave way to popular song duets by 
Miss Jones and Billy Murray. How- 
ever, Spencer’s voice was unimpaired 
and he continued to entertain his 
family by singing their favorite old 
songs and playing his own piano ac- 
companiment. Like many popular 
singers of both the past and present, 
he could not read music, but he play- 
ed the piano well and could trans- 
pose in any key. He also played 
the banjo and the ocarina. 

Concerning the New York offices 
which her father maintained, Mrs. 
Yarbray says: “I have a heavy hom 
or bone cane with a silver band just 
across the handle that papa used 
after he lost the sight of his right 
eye. It is inscribed in script, ‘Len 
G. Spencer, 16 West 27th Street.’ 

“After the 27 th street address, 
Papa moved to 44 West 28th street, 
from there to a 14th street loft, and 
the address on 42nd street was ac- 


uired less than a year prior to his 
eath. I know nothing about the 
West 27th street address. The 44 
West 28th was in a building occu- 
pied by music publishers, and I be- 
lieve it was in 1909 that he moved 
into the huge loft over the Crystal 
Theatre (the theatre had water run- 
ning under glass stairs in the center 
entrance, which was 46 East 14th, 
and where he had the stage and au- 
ditorium built for auditions of mu- 
sicians, vocalists and entertainers.). 
It was here also that he had his 
largest collection of song slides, 
which he shipped all over the coun- 
try in specially constructed boxes to 
prevent breakage. Song slides were 
on the decline when we moved to the 
42nd street office, less than a year 
before we lost Papa." 

A few years ago I (Jim Walsh - 
that is) obtained a letter written by 
Spencer himself during the years his 
Lyceum, “The Quick-Action Service," 
was at the 14th street address. Writ- 
ten April 24, 1912, it reflects Len’s 
characteristic good heartedness and 
willingness to help others. It is 
addressed to William C. O’Hare, of 
the Witmarlc Music Publishing Com- 
pany, and reads: 

Friend Will: This will introduce to 
you Mr. Mat McNally, the young- 
man of whom I spoke to you over 
the phone. Mr. McNally is anxious 
to master the theory and fundamen- 
tals of music and harmony. I could 
think of no one better Qualified to 
advise him than yourself. It is need- 
less to state that I take a personal 
interest in Mr. McNally myself and 
that anything you can do to place 
him on the right road would be 
greately appreciated by 

Yours sincerely, 

LEN SPENCER 


The letter, sent to me by Mr. 
McNally himself, is signed in Len’s 
beautifully flowing, distinctive Spen- 
cerian penmanship. 

The letterhead reveals that the Ly- 
ceum also had a Scranton, Pa., office 
at 136 Washington Avenue, with P. 
J. Dempsey as manager. On the left 
of the sheet is a column printed in 
red listing the Lyceum’s services. Be- 
cause of its historical interest, I shall 
copy its contents: 

BOOKING AGENCY. "Musical 
Talent in All Lines.” Vocal and In- 
strumental Artists for Concert, Vau- 
deville, Burlesque. Minstrel, Drama- 
tic and Musical Comedv. Lecturers, 
Vocalists. Pianists, Violinists, Drum- 
mers. Instrumentalists and Moving 
Picture Artists in all lines Provided 
Upon Short Notice. Special Offices 
and Studios at Disposal of Managers 
and Artists. Call, Write, Wire or 
Phone. 


(Conclusion) 

By JIM WALSH 

Leonard Garfield Spencer 

As His Daughter Ethel Lovingly Recalls Him 


SONG SLIDE SERVICE. Newest, 
Latest and Best Illustrated Song 
Slides Bought, Sold, Rented and Ex- 
changed. Special Run - New Run - 
Standard Run and Commercial Run 
Song Slide Service at Lowest Rental 
Rate Consistent With Good Service. 
Send for Lists and Terms. 


ILLUSTRATION BUREAU. Song- 
Slides, Travelogue Slides, Announce- 
ment Slides, Advertising Slides, and 
Lantern Slides of Every Description 
to order on short notice, at lowest 
terms consistent with superior work. 

MUSIC PUBLISHERS' EXCHANGE. 
Popularizing "All Songs of All Pub- 
lishers.” Free Song Coaching and 
Demonstration Daily for Lyceum Ar- 
tists and Patrons. PROFESSIONAL 
ARTISTS CORDIALLY WELCOMED 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
TO LEN SPENCER'S LYCEUM, 46 
EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK. MANAGER'S 'PHONE 
STUYVESANT 3480, 3481. ARTISTS’ 
PHONE, 3046 STUYVESANT. 


Mrs. Yarbray recalls that she help- 
ed with the song slide part of the 
business and had gone to the Lyceum 
to work a few hours when her father 
had the seizure that caused his death. 
During her teens she and her sister 
Myrtle also sang in the choir of the 
Metropolitan Temple Methodist 
Church, although, as was mentioned 
in an earlier installment, the Spencer 
family was of the Swedenborgian 
faith. 

As might be expected, “Cousin 
Ethel" retains a vivid recollection of 
her father’s death, especially since 
she was an eyewitness when Len 
Spencer’s life was prematurely ended 
December 15, 1914, at the age of 
47,. She was standing beside him 
while he talked with a woman who 
was seeking an engagement. Almost 
without warning he fell over, was 
laid on the floor, and was dead. He 
had suffered a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Mrs. Yarbray recalls that her mo- 
ther was not surprised when told her 
husband had died. Quietly, she said: 
“I rather expected it. He came back 
twice this morning to kiss me good- 
bye and seemed to hate to leave me 
so. badly. I had a feeling that some- 
thing was wrong." 

Len Spencer’s body was cremated 
and the ashes were placed some six 
months later, in Glenwood Cemetery, 
Washington, where his wife is now 
buried beside him. 

His death .was a tragedy to the 
Spencer family. Lacking sons or 
other male relatives to take charge 
of the Lyceum. Len left his affairs 
in the hands of his brother Henry. 
Because of inexperience the business 
folded within half a year. The in- 
surance money Len had left went to 
pay debts contracted by the younger 
Spencer in his mismanagement of 
the Lyceum. 

Shortly afterward, Myrtle married 
and Ethel got a job with the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, while 12- 
year-old Clara was still in elemen- 
tary school. In 1919, after her hus- 
band was buried in Chicago, Myrtle 
returned to Texas. In September 
that year, Mrs. Spencer, Ethel and 
Clara also moved there. Says Mrs. 
Yarbray: “Clara had had flu and 
measles combined at 17, the year of 
her high school graduation, and I 
had constant sieges of acute bron- 
chitis. The doctor thought a change 
of climate would benefit us, so we 
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LEN SPENCER was one of the performers depicted in a large, handsomely colored 
poster, “Popular Artists Who Make Records for the Victor,” distributed to Victor 
record' dealers in 1908. Victor singers and entertainers, shown on the poster re- 
produced here, were: Top row — Billy Murray, comedian; Clarice Vance, comedienne; 
Al H. Wilson, yodler; May Irwin, comedienne, and Harry Macdonough, tenor. 
Second row — John Philip Sousa and Arthur Pryor, band conductors. Third row — Alice 
Lloyd and Vesta Victoria, English comediennes. Fourth row — Frank C. Stanley, bass; 
Corrine Morgan, contralto; DeWolf Hopper, comedian; Ada Jones, comedienne, and 
Richard Jose, counter-tenor. Fifth row — Emil K&neke, cornetist; Len Spencer, com- 
edian; Arthur Collins, comedian; Byron G. Harlan, comedian, and Darius 'Lyons, 
flute soloist. (Jim Walsh, author of “Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists,” would like 
to buy an original copy of this poster.) 


followed Myrtle here to San Antonio. 
I married James Arthur Yarbray 
July 25, 1921/' 

As for Harry Spencer, the remain- 
der of his life had a wierd approp- 
riateness for the man whose most 
popular record had been “The Mad 
Ravings of John McCullough,” a 
bloodcurdling impersonation of the 
insane sounds made by the once fa- 
mous tragedian before he died in 
Bloomingdale Asylum, New York. At 
one time Henry tried to operate a 
detective agency. He had a motor- 
cycle concession at Coney Island. He 
also worked for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and in 1947 Joe Belmont, 
the now deceased “Human Bird,” re- 
called having run into Harry some 
years previously in Lancaster, Pa., 
where he was a train caller. 

Finally Henry Spencer lost his 
mind and died in St. Elizabeth's Hos- 
pital, Washington. While in the 
hospital he wrote a raving letter to 
Mrs. Yarbray, accusing her and his 
other relatives of ill-treatment and 
conspiring against him. It is good 
to know that Masons and other 
friends kept the unhappy victim of 
mental illness supplied with comforts 
until he died. He, too, is buried in 
Washington. 

Henry Spencer was married to a 
woman of Italian descent much older 
than he. Her given name was Ga- 
zelle, but Mrs. Yarbray doesn't re- 
call the last name. She does remem- 
ber her family owned a restaurant 
in Pennsylvania. 

II. A Visit From “Cousin Ethel” 

The diary entry I quoted last 
month mentioned that, after our 
meeting at the -Big Oak motel, Mrs. 
Yarbray and her family joined me 
for a meal in the Cavalier Restaur- 
ant. They then accompanied me to 
the house into which I had moved 
only a few days before and we had 
a pleasant evening, listening to some 
of the disc records by Len Spencer, 
which I had luckily been able to 
find, and seeing a bit of my collec- 
tion. The only unpleasant feature, 
aside from my embarrassment at the 
place being unavoidably in such a 
mess, was the peevish behavior of my 
kitten, Roger, who, as already men- 
tioned, had been querulous all day, 
and who became almost desperately 
complaining as the evening wore on. 
I couldn't determine what was wrong 
with him, but his almost ceaseless 
meowing upset me. 

I remember playing a Zon-o-phone 
record of “The Jokesmiths,” by Len 
Spencer and Steve Porter, but it was 
in poor condition and Mrs. Yarbray 
found it hard to understand. She 
mentioned her admiration of her fa- 
ther’s interpretation of the Transfor- 
mation Scene from “Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” and I gave her my Zon-o- 
phone version. When I played Spen- 
cer's last record, the Edison Diamond 
Disc of “Uncle Fritz and the Chil- 
dren's Orchestra,” Cousin Ethel's 
eyes brightened and she asked: “Do 
you have a record as clear as that in 
which my daddy sings?” 

I did have some equally clear sing- 
ing records, but they were on Blue 
Amberol cylinders, which I hadn't 
been able to find. I hope Mrs. Yar- 


bray will come to see me again and 
I shall be able to put on “Peaches 
and Cream" and “Little Arrow and 
Big Chief Greasepaint.” 

In both these records, as well as 
in many others I have, the comedian 
displays his fine singing voice. 

After my goiests had gone, Roger 
resumed his clamoring and I, being 
almost worn out from my recent 
plane trip and the still well-nigh 
unbearable heat, was disposed to be 
cross with him as I made ready to 
bathe before going to bed. Then I 
suddenly discovered why poor Roger 
had been so unlike his usual radiant 


self. I had left a lavatory faucet 
dripping, and Roger suddenly climb- 
ed up the side, entered the wash 
basin and began with feverish eager- 
ness drinking the trickle. After he 
had swallowed a few drops he started 
to purr. Then I knew what I had 
done. That morning I had taken care 
to feed him, but, not feeling mentally 
alert, I had overlooked his need for 
water. So, throughout that blister- 
ing hot day and night, the poor little 
fellow had been suffering acutely for 
water, and his insistent meowing was 
to let me know he was parched with 
thirst. I at once gave him a pan full 
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HENRY SPENCER, Len’s younger broth- 
er, who also made records. 


and after he had drunk his fill I 
hugged him and, on the point of 
tears assured him that never again 
should he suffer for water while he 
lived with me. Roger nuzzled me, 
purred and stroked my face with his 
paw to assure me that he understood 
my failing was of the head not the 
heart and that he forgave his tem- 
porarily thoughtless “Papa.” 

I have often thought since of some- 
thing “Cousin Ethel” said when we 
had a brief reunion next morning. 
Speaking of her husband, she said: 
“Arthur and I consider we've had 
everything we want out of life. We 
don't know how much longer we'll be 
together, but we have had each other 
for years, loved each other and had 
a daughter who has been a great 
pleasure to us. Now she is married 
to a fine young man and they have 
a lovely little daughter. What more 


could we have asked of life?” 

What more, indeed! 

III. Len S.pencer's Early Cylinders 

Mrs. Yarbray not only gave me 
many old family photographs (most 
of which I have submitted with this 
manuscript in order that the articles 
may be well illustrated), but also 
two booklets which I prize highly. 
One is a small notebook, with her 
father's name stamped on the cover 
— misspelled as Len Spenser — in 
which, in his own handwriting, are 
written the names of hundreds of 
songs. Each title is followed by a 
number, such as 7210, which seems 
to indicate a record number, and by 
letters and figures - C19 is an ex- 
ample - which apparently denotes, a 
♦filing system of some sort. Refer- 
ence to an 1899 Columbia record 
catalog indicates the notebook must 
have been air index of Len's private 
collection. For instance, “The New 
Bully” is followed by 7216, and that 
is the number of his Columbia cylin- 
der of the same song. 

Valuable as this booklet is from 
the standpoint of possessing some- 
thing which Len Spencer formerly 
owned, even more interesting, from 
the record collector's point of view, 
is the 1892 catalog which “Cousin 
Ethel” gave me of records obviously 
made by the U. S. Phonograph Com- 
pany, although the firm name does 
not appear in it. The cover says 
only “Catalog and Records for Use 
on the Phonograph,” followed by the 
date, 1892, and the name of the 
printer, The Holbrook Printing Com- 
pany of Newark. At the bottom, in 
what I take to be Spencer's hand- 
writing, is the note, "Sent as mark- 
ed, Oct. 7, 1892.” 



ETHEL SPENCER (Mrs. J. A. Yarbray) 
as she appears today. 


Cylinders by Len Spencer monopo- 
lize the early part of the book. They 
are numbered consecutively from 1 
to 140, and after the last one ap- 
pears the notation: “Mr, Spencer is 
constantly adding to his already ex- 
tensive musical repertoire. Special 
records can be furnished to order.” 

I doubt that even one of these 1892 
cylinders still survives, but for his- 
torical interest I shall list them here, 
under the classifications in which 
they appear in the catalog and fol- 
lowing its spelling and punctuation. 
Besides using his own name, Spencer 
was also making records under the 
pseudonym of Garry Allen (Garry, 
I suppose, from bis middle name, 
Garfield, and Allen from the family 
name of his wife's relatives), and 
Larry Leonard - an assumed name 
of which I had never heard before 
I obtained the booklet and one which 
he reserved for comic Irish numbers. 
“Leonard” of course came from his 
first name, and Larry I take to be 
a variant of Garry. “Till the Snow- 
flakes Come Again” was No. 1, and 
the numbers of the others follow in 
chronological order: 

SENTIMENTAL. Till the Snow- 
flakes Come Again: Life’s Story: Just 
a Little Sunshine: Twelve Months 
Ago Tonight: Norine Maureen; 

There’s a Light in the Window; Dear 
Robin I'll Be True; The Song: That 
Reached My Heart; You’ll Miss Mo- 
ther When She's Gone: Annie Laurie; 
A Quiet Little Home; Her Father Has 
Turned Her Dear Picture: Marguerite; 
The Broken Home (Latest Hit) ; In 
Old Madrid; A Picture of Her Boy; 
Mother's Watch By the Sea; Alice, 
Where Art Thou?; Sadie Ray; Down 
on the Farm; the Mottoes on the 
Wall! A Mother's Appeal to Her 
Boy. 

CHARLES T. ELLIS' SONGS. Sun- 
shine Will Come Again; A Button- 
hole Bouquet. 

WM. J. SCANLAN'S SONGS. Ga- 
thering the Myrtle With Mary; The 
Swing Song; Moonlight at ICillarney; 
Molly O! 

IRISH SENTIMENTAL SONGS. 
Remember Boy You’re Irish* Barney, 
Come Home; Maggie Murphy's Home; 
Come Back to Erin: Eileen Allanna. 

NEGRO SENTIMENTAL SONGS. 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginia; I’m 
Gwine Back to Chloe: Old Jasper's 
Dream: My Old Kentucky Home: I’se 
Gwine Back to Dixie; Massa’s in de 
Cold, Cold Ground: Old Folks at 
Home: Old Black Joe: Old Log Cabin 
in de Dell. 

PATRIOTIC SONGS. My Country 
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VOCAL SOLOS WITH ORCHES- 
TRA ACCOMPANIMENT, by LEN 
SPENCER. Sapor’s Home Sweet 
Home; A Buttonhole Bouquet; Only 
a Picture of Her Boy; Sadie Ray; 
Maggie Murphy’s Home; Down on the 
Farm; Brighter Days Will Come 
Again; Dreaming as She Sleeps; A 
Mother’s Appeal; The Mottoes on the 
Wall. 

DRAMATIC. The Postillion; The 
Old Turnkey. 

TOPICAL. They're After Me; It 
Used to Be Proper, But It Don't Go 
Now; Then you Wink the Other Eye. 

COMIC. The Song That Breaks My 
Heart; Ta-ra-ra Boom Der E. 

NEGR6. Good-bye, My Honey, 
I’m Gone; Martha’s Weddin’ Day. 

IRISH. I Owe Ten Dollars to O’ 
Grady; Since Casey Runs the Flat. 

What a parade of now almost ut- 
terly forgotten once popular tunes 
march through the foregoing list! 
And what a job it must have been 
to turn out these records, even as- 
suming that the U. S. Company had 
perfected a duplicating device by this 
time and that the artist no longer 
had to sing each number separately! 
Notice that the greater part of the 
list is of songs with piano accom- 
paniment, but that some selections 
were made with the purchaser's 


’Tis of Thee; Hail Columbia; Star 
Spangled Banner. 

WAR SONGS. Tenting On the Old 
Camp Ground; Marching Through 
Georgia; Battle Cry of Freedom; The 
Soldier's Farewell. 

DRAMATIC SONGS. Between Love 
and Duty; the Postillion; Anchored; 
As Across the Bridge They Go. 

TOPICAL SONGS. He Never Came 
Back; Then You Wink the Other 
Eye; It's All a Matter of Taste; You're 
Not in It; In the Dark (Blythe's La- 
test); It Used to be Proper; I Did 
It; Mistakes Are Apt to Happen; 
They Never Told a Lie; Man, Poor 
Man; They're After Me; It Takes a 
Girl to Do It; I’ll Bet you a Dollar 
you Don’t; I Went With Him. 

FROM COMIC OPERAS. Near it 
"Pearl of Pekin”; Oh! What a Dif- 
ference "Tar and Tartar”; Ask of 
the Man in the Moon "Wang”; Bob 
Up Serenely "Olivette”. 

DRINKING SONGS, With Chorus. 
Hif Waiter; Razzle Dazzle; Have a 
Glass With Me; We Don’t Care If 
We Do; I Never Drink Behind the 
Bar. 

NEGRO SONGS BY GARRY AL- 
LEN (Nom de Plume). Carve Dat 
Possum; It’s Hard to be a Nigger; 
Martha's Weddin’ Day; De Nigger 
an’ De Bee : Turkey in De Straw ; 
Bran New Little Coon (Monroe H. 
Rosenfeld’s latest success): Put on 
De Golden Sword; Uncle Billy’s 
Dream; Only Had Fifty Cents; Push 
Dem Clouds Away (with whistle) ; 
Good Bye My Honey. 

SONGS AND DANCES (with clog 
effect) BY GARRY ALLEN. Hello! 
Babby!; Put on De Bridal Veil; John- 
ny Get Your Gun; Little Liza Loves 
You: A High Old Time; Pretty as a 
Picture. 

IRISH SONGS BY LARRY LEON- 
ARD (Nom de Plume). When Hogan 
Paid His Rent; There Goes McManus; 
Kelly’s New Spring Pants; When Mc- 
Carthy Took the Floor; I Owe Ten 
Dollars to O’Grady; The Irish Spree; 
Mickey Brannigan's Pup; The Irish 
Christening; Come Down, Mrs. Flynn; 
Patrick Brannigan; McNulty, You're 
a Daisy. 

HARRIGAN AND B RAH AM’ S 
SONGS BY LARRY LEONARD. Take 
a Day Off, Mary Ann; Wist, Wist. 
Here Comes the Bogie Man; Paddy 
Duffy’s Cart (Medley); Mrs. Brady’s 
Piano Fortay; The Little Widow 
Dunn; The Bold McIntyres: The Mar- 
ket on Saturday Night; That Family 
Overhead. 

HEBREW SONGS BY GARRY AL- 
LEN. Solomon Levi; The Sheeny 
Ball. 

MISCELLANEOUS SONGS, BY 
LEN SPENCER. Ta-ra-ra Boom 
Der E (with whistle): Paddy Flynn 
(with Chorus of Shouts, etc.): Drill, 
ye Tarriers! (with Chorus of Shouts, 
Blast. Drills, etc.); The Salvation 
Army (with Chorus, Tambourines, 
Triangle etc.): Clancy's Trotter (with 
Trotting of Horse): Song of all Songs 
(Embracing the Titles of Fifty Dif- 
ferent Songs). 


The late J, A. Yarbray, Mr. and Mrs. Eddie Mockert and their daughter, Karen, 
in 1954. , 


choice of piano or orchestra — and 
it probably was SOME orchestra. A 
few of the titles later became asso- 
ciated with other artists. For in- 
stance, "Turkey in de Straw” and 
"Bye, Bye, My Honey” today ire 
identified almost entirely with Billy 
Golden. 

Other performers listed in this an- 
cient record catalog are “the popular 
baritone J. W. Myers”; “the eminent 
basso, Mr. Thomas Bott”; "the Ger- 
man Dialect Comedian and Yodeler, 
Mr. L. W. Lipp”; "the Renowned 
George W. Johnson”; “the Popular 
Colored Banjoist and Comedian, Chas. 
A. Asbui'y”; and there are also "Vo- 
cal Solos, with Piano Accompaniment, 
by Various Artists of Recognized 
Ability.” There are six recoi’ds by the 
Original Bison City Quartet — Chas. 
C. Miller, Ben. R. Cook, Harry C. 
West and Lester L. Pike. 

Under the heading of "Instrumen- 
tal Records,” there is a long list of 
"parlor orchestra” numbers by Is- 
sler's Popular Orchestra. These are 
followed by band selections, "as play- 
ed by Gilmore's Band of New York”; 
cornet duets, “by Messrs. Clark and 
Dana, with accompaniment by Hold- 
ing's Military Band of New York”; 
cornet solos, “By the well-known 
Cornetist, Mr. Thomas Clark, and 
accompaniment by Holding's Military 
Band”; band numbers by Holding's 
Military Band and Voss' First Regi- 
ment Band of Newark; piccolo solos, 
"by Mr. Geo. Schwenfest, with ac- 
companiment by Voss First Regiment 
Band; piccolo solos, with piano ac- 
companiment, by Schweinfest; Clari- 
net solos with piano accompaniment, 
"by the Popular Soloist and Compo- 
ser, Mr. William M. Tuson”; cornet 
solos, with orchestra accompaniment, 
"As played by the well-known Solo- 
ist, Mr. David B. Dana.” 

Then follow several vocal solos by 
George J. Gaskin, and 12 numbers 
by the Manhassett Quartet — Gas- 
kin, Girard, Riley and Evans. Once 
more there are cornet duets by Clark 
and Dana. Then come piccolo duets 
by "Messrs. Atz and Schweinfest”; 


Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Yarbray and their granddaughter, Karen, taken in 1954 
CLARA YARBRAY MOCKERT and her daughter, Karen, in March, 1954. Note 
the little girl’s facial resemblance to her great-grandfather, Len Spencer. 
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flute solos by Schweinfest; violin 
solos by “Signor Spazzati”; chimes 
records, “from the famous chimes of 
St. John's Church, Newark, N. J. Ex- 
tremely loud and brilliant. Un- 
equalled for exhibition purposes.” 

I thought I had listed all Len Spen- 
cer's records, but now I come to 
“the O'Grady Records, By Mr. Larry 
Leonard, with choruses of shouts, 
cheers, etc.” They are: 579, O'Grady's 
Address to the Montgomery Guards; 
580, O'Grady's Speech on Love (with 
chorus) ; 581, O'Grady's Speech on 
Temperance (with chorus) ; 582, O’ 
Grady on the Labor Question (with 
chorus, dnim and fife corps, ap- 
plause, etc.); 583, O'Grady's Speech 
on Free Trade (with chorus); 584, 
O'Grady at the Guttenburg Race 
Track (the arrival - the book-maker - 
“they're off” - the finish - O' Grady 
“broke.”) 

Next we have “Vocal Solos by the 
popular baritone, Allen P. May, of 
the Howard Burlesque Co.”; vocal 
duets “by the Popular Ai'tists, Allen 
P. May and Lillian Cleaver”; vocal 
solos “by Miss Lillian Cleaver, the 
phenomenal contralto of the Howard 
Burlesque Co.”; and, bless my soul, 
if here aren't three duets by “Messrs. 
Spencer and May”: 610, The Upner 
Ten and the Lower Five; 611, The 
Broadway Swell and the Bowery 
Bum, and 61114, The Larboard 
Watch. (Was any other record ever 
given a one-half number?) 

Next are 15 offerings “by the 
English Minstrel Vocalist, Mr. Will 
White.” Opposite the White records 
the dealer who apparently sent this 
catalog to the U. S. Company to have 
his order filled has written in pencil: 
"Give us these by Spencer and piano, 
just as well.” This may be what the 
note on the cover, “Sent as marked, 
Oct. 7, 1892,” refers to. 

Charles P. Lowe (spelled in the 
booklet as Low), who must have been 
the first xylophonist to make records, 
is represented by 15. The back cover 
is devoted to “Army Bugle Calls,” 
by Mr. D. B. Dana (“Announcement 
Preceding Each”), and to vocal solos 
“by the well-known Irish Comedian 
and Vocalist, Mr. Johnnie Carroll.” 

There is one thing in this old cata- 
log that I regret. My dear friend, 
the late John Bieling, firmly believed 
that as a member of the Manhasset 
Quartet he took part in the first com- 
mercial recordings ever made by a 
male quartet. However, the booklet 
shows that before John's career be- 
gan, an earlier version of the Man- 
hasset already was singing for New 
Jersey cylinders. Two of the mem- 
bers — George Gaskin and John Ri- 
ley ■ — were in the group with which 
Bieling was associated. “Girard” is 
probably Gilbert Girard, the baritone 
and animal imitator. I can't identify 
the fourth member, Evans. You may 
also have noticed that another ouar- 
tet — the Original Bison City Quar- 
tet - was recording concurrently. 
None of its members' names mean 
anything to me, except that Harry 
R. West probably is the Harry West 
who did a little work for Edison in 
the early 1900's. 

Two other items having to do with 
the earlier days of Len Spencer's 


career occur to me. Mrs. Yarbray 
recalled that her father occasionally 
gave public demonstrations of how 
records were made. One of these 
was presented on Monday, November 
28, 1904, for the Capitol Phonograph 
Company, of 825 Seventh street, 
Washington. Len's demonstrations 
of the tricks of a professional re- 
corder's trade must have been help- 
ful to those in his audience who 
made, or tried to make, cylinder re- 
cords at home. On a larger scale, 
that same year he was in charge of 
the Columbia Company's display at 
the St. Louis Fair, showing how re- 
cords were made, and every visitor 
was given an opportunity to hear his 
own voice reproduced and permitted 
to take the cylinder home. 

One of the intriguing items which 
Mrs. Yarbray gave me was a letter- 
head advertising Len Spencer's 
Greater New York Minstrels. The 
illustration at the top shows Len 
seated as interlocutor and towering 
over the other performers on each 
side. 

On the left side of the page “Our 
Comedians” are listed. Those named 
are Spencer himself, Russell Hunt- 
ing. Billy Golden, Cal Stewart, John 
P. Hogan and Frank Somers. “Our 
Vocalists” are Roger Harding, Steve 
Porter. Fred Rose (presumably the 
same Fred Rose who later made Edi- 
son cylinders) and William C. Jones. 
"Our Specialists” ai'e Vess L. Oss- 
man, Wizard Goldin, Spencer Trio, 
Gilmore Brass Quartet, Diamond 
Comedy Four, the Three Murray 
Brothers and Tom Clarke's Brass 
Band and Orchestra. At the bottom 
annears: Address all communications, 
“LEN SPENCER, 36 West 27th St., 
New York.” 

Just when Spencer had this min- 
strel show is a poser. The letter 
that originally aopeared on the sheet 
has been removed, so there is nothing 
to indicate the date. The New York 
address would seem to indicate the 
show was in operation after 1900, 
following Len's moving to New York, 
hut the address suggests it was be- 
fore he set up his first Lyceum on 
14th Street. On the other hand, Rus- 
sell Hunting is included as a per- 
former — but Hunting went to Eng- 
land in 1899, when Len was still in 
Washington. and didn't return to 
live in the States for 15 years! This, 
in turn, suggests the possibilit.v that 
the show was one using records with 
Len as the “live” interlocutor — a 
forerunner of the Columbia Min- 
strels at Coney Island. If the show 
used living performers instead of 
their recorded voices, it must have 
been restricted to occasional appear- 
ances in and near New York, because 
the expense of giving a traveling 
production with such famous and 
high-salaried performers would have 
been excessive. We probably never 
shall know the solution now. I ima- 
gine the large poster Mrs. Yarbray 
sent me after she returned to San 
Antonio belonged to this same phase 
of Spencer's presumably brief min- 
strel activities. 

But now something else occurs to 
me. Roger Harding died in 1901. so 
the show must have been organized 
at some time prior to his death. I'm 


afraid I'll have to give up except to 
hazard the guess that Len may have 
continued to live in Washington but 
commuted to New York and main- 
tained a booking agency there. An- 
other thought: The Columbia record- 
ing laboratory was at 27th street 
and Broadway, so the West 27th 
Street address may have been the 
Columbia headquarters, which could 
have served Len as a New York mail 
address. That seems the most logi- 
cal solution. The artists mentioned 
appear to he almost entirely those 
who, with Spencer, signed exclusive 
Columbia contracts in 1898. 

Concerning Spencer's minstrel ac- 
tivities, Mrs. Yarbray comments: 
“The 1890 Minstrel Show I know 
nothing about. I really believe the 
Len Spencer Minstrels on that let- 
terhead were the dummies at Coney 
Island. Papa had it at Luna Park 
and used a huge breathing dragon 
through which one walked to get to 
the show. I remember it very dis- 
tinctly, and I also know there were 
more than nine dummies. It was a 
full stage setting. I believe the 
dummies were named for the famous 
artists they were supposed to repre- 
sent. I would have been nine years 
old at the time they burned.” 


IY. The Past Four Years 

Four years have now passed since 
my memorable meeting with Mrs. 
Yarbray, and it has brought to her, 
as to most of us, her share of both 
trouble and joy. On June 15, 1955, 
she wrote to tell me of the serious 
illness of the husband, whom I call- 
ed “Cousin James Arthur”: 

Arthur has been in Brooke Army 
Hospital for the past five weeks and 
was in for six weeks from March to 
Easter. It seems he has a stiff fight 
■stai ahead of him, as it was a malig- 
nant tumor. Now they are giving' him 
deep X-rav therapy. . . His reaction 
will decide' whether or not surgery will 
be necessary. . . Another "cousin” is 
due in August, and of course we are 
all thrilled over the prospect of an- 
other grandchild. Clara is doing fine 
and little Karen is as sweet and ador- 
able as ever. 

On October 1, Mrs. Yarbray wrote 
me the sad news of her husband's 
death: 

Dear Cousin Jim: Arthur passed away 
yesterday at Brooke Army Hospital, 
having re-entered on the 2nd of Sep- 
tember. God was merciful and spared 
him much suffering. 

. . It's been a hard row to hoe and 
a losing battle all the way, but he 
passed away peacefully and knew us all 
on the morning he left. 


After her husband's death, Mrs. 
Yarbray was convinced - as she wrote 
on April 16, 1956 - that she must 
“keep my mind and body active to 
crowd out the awful feeling of loss.” 
so, since she had always enjoyed of- 
fice work, she obtained a. secretarial 
appointment with the National Guard 
Branch of the Reserve Components 
Division at Fort Sam Houston. She 
commented: “Arthur served his 

country 45 years and now I am doing 
my bit to carry on.” 

There is a bright and cheerful tone 
to the latest letter I have received 
from her - the one dated January 
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20, 1958, from which I have already 
quoted: 

My little family is all well. . . Karen 1 
is now past five, Helen is past two, 
and they are certainly two precious 
little girls and the pride and joy of 
my life — though of course my heart be- 
longs to my own gal Clara. Karen is 
still a little red-head, but Helen is 
platinum blonde. Eddie is still with 
Westinghouse and works hard and long. 
... He has a level head on his shoul- 
ders. so I feel at ease about my kids. 
As for me, I'm still with Civil Service, 
having completed my second year with 
a superior rating of which I am very 
proud. . . My work is interesting and 
being with my “Darlin’s" Army Is a 
great deal of satisfaction. I feel at 
home, as you must realize. 

I am happy to have had the privi- 
lege of setting down for present and 
future readers of HOBBIES the for- 
mer Ethel Spencer’s recollections of 
her distinguished father, and I hope 
that what I have done will not only 
be informative and entertaining to 
thousands of collectors of old “popu- 
lar” records, but will also give plea- 
sure to my cherished “Cousin Ethel” 
herself. 

(The End) 


BOOKMARKS 

(Continued from Page 25) 

Aunty . . .Maggie’s Love. This is a 
beautiful marker, finest perforations, 
scalloped card — minute stitdhing in 
sky blue. For Aunt Mary — mounted 
on gold perforated card, worked in 
variegated shades of rose and red 
wool, and edge of frame worked in 
one line green cross stitch. A beau- 
tiful bookmark, ten inches long, two 
and one half inches wide. Another 
large and beautiful one. The Light 
of Home is Love — lettering in live 
red, floral center green, yellow, brown 
and outline of red. Mounted on beau- 
tiful wide red ribbon. This type was 
often used as wall decoration. 

Bible quotes or pious sentiments: 
In God We Trust . . . Holy Bible . .. 
Search the Scriptures . . . Thou Art 
My Hope . . . Thou God Seest Me . . . 
The Lord Will Provide . . . Hope On, 
Hope Ever . . . The Fear of the Lord 
is the Beginning of Wisdom. Many 
of these are breathtakingly beauti- 
ful. They are mostly Berlin work. 

One unusual specimen depicts a 
large parent house done in glowing 
colors, including shade trees, and on 
either side a smaller home, more than 
likely the dwelling of married off- 
spring. A custom in olden days. A 
rare specimen is done in colored beads. 
A large colonial house in yellow 
beads, white bead trim, trees and 
flowers in shades of green, red, blue, 
etc. It is like a tiny primitive. 

Among the sampler type in the col- 
lection, is a box filled with small fin- 
ished pieces depicting squirrels, sail- 
ing ships, high smoke stack engines, 
kerosene lamp and chimney, and top- 
ping the group a handsome rooster, 
flaunting lively feather tints, pro- 
claiming to all and sundry . . .Arise 
— ’tis Morn! These may have been 
the stint set out for the children of 
the family, and must have furnished 


many happy moments to the little nee- 
dlewomen of that day. 

About the turn of the century many 
bookmarks appeared in the Holiday 
Greeting card trend. Beautifully print- 
ed in soft colors, attached to ribbons 
in colored embossed satin, they em- 
braced Scenic . . . Religious . . . Sen- 
timental and Children’s series. They 
were the last mass effort in the nine- 
teenth century commercial produc- 
tion, and were published by Louis 
Prang, of Boston, Raphael Tuck, of 
England, later by Rust Craft, and 
several other well known publishers. 

The earliest of the pierced card 
type are those with embossing. They 
were made by early publishers as 
Windsor and Wood, both of whose 
names are well known to Valentine 
collectors, and these could have passed- 
as Valentine tokens were the senti- 
ments and groups just a little differ- 
ent. The one marked Windsor is 
pierced through its entire length, the 
edge a highly embossed flower bor- 
der. In a circular cartouche at one 
end is a family group (Biblical feel- 
ing) in high relief, background cut 
out. They are waving farewell to 
some unseen person. The words “Aus 
Leibe” are worked in white silk on ths 
length of the marker, 1840 to 1845. 

The second is of a familv group, 
on pleasure bent. A father fishing, a 
daughter reading a book, seated at 
the edge of the stream. A mother 
walking beside a mule on which a 
small daughter is taking a timid les- 
son in riding. The mother carries a 
very tiny sunshade. These figures are 
in sentimental feeling, in high relief. 
The word “Patience” worked in a 
beautiful 3hade of pink silk thread. 
To date I have found only two of this 
type, 1840 to 1850. 

Another form of the pierced card- 
board marker is intricate indeed. The 
pattern is pressed out between the 
stamped whole. Usually the design is 
a cross, which stands alone in the 
center of the card, and the remainder 
is pressed out in a lacy pattern. They 
are extremely beautiful but so deli- 
cate that few have survived. I have 
several perfect ones and several 
damaged ones, and across the years 
I hand the palm to the patient design- 
er ^nd the skilled result of her hand 
and brain. These seem to have been 
conceived as Easter g'ifts, for crosses 
abound, and several have printed lith- 
ographed subjects set into a frame- 
like enclosure. About 1860. 

However, Americans are omniverous 
readers, and today’s trend toward 
condensed editions, rapid reading 
courses, etc., has again brought to the 
fore an awareness of that delightful, 
delectable time saver . . . The Book- 
mark . . . So. . . . 

Place me between your pages, 

And like a sentinel so true, 

PH guard your place and save it, 

And hand it back to you. 

Anon. 


OBITUARY 


ANTHONY L. MARESH, JR. 

Anthony L. Maresh, Jr., popular 
member of the younger set in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently passed away of 
a heart attack at the age of 42. At 
his passing the Cleveland Plain Deal- 
er stated that he had the largest 
funeral ever held in South Cleveland. 

He was president of The Maresh 
& Son Piano Co., “Cleveland’s Old- 
est and Largest Piano and Organ 
Dealers,” the firm founded by his 
father, 64 years ago. He is survived 
by his father, mother, wife Vera, six 
year old son, and a brother. 

Anthony Maresh, Sr., is a noted 
Lincoln collector, composer and musi- 
cian. For many years he was active 
as president of the Lincoln Associa- 
tion of Ohio. He presented manv of 
fhis Lincoln documents to the Cleve- 
land Public Library and in later years 
has assembled a fine group of Lincoln 
relics which are scheduled for the 
Western Reserve Historical Society, 
Cleveland. 

Anthony. Jr., took an active inter- 
est in his father’s collection, and as 
his father said, “HOBBIES was his 
favorite magazine,” 

HOBBIES staff will miss this tal- 
ented, happy spirited young man, and 
so will thousands of other people 
throughout the country, particularly 
in Cleveland, and in his vacation home 
of Ft. Pierce, Fla. 


JOHN W. GRAY 

John W. Gray, Mitchell, Ind., 
passed away the latter part of July. 
Prior to his retirement to Mitchell, 
where he and Mrs. Gray operated 
an antique shop in their hotel, he 
was a theatrical furrier in Chicago. 
He was a member of the Illinois 
chapter of the Sons of the Revolu- 
tion, and a member of the Masonic 
order for 52 years. 

He was particularly interested in 
the diamond as a hobby and wrote 
“The Historical Romance of the Dia- 
mond.” 

His retirement years were spent 
between the antique shop and Spice 
Valley Ranch, near Mitchell, where 
he and Mrs. Gray raised Palamino 
horses. 


There is but one virtue; to help 
human beings to free and beautify 
life; but one sin: to do them in- 
different or cruel hurt; the love 
of humanity is the whole of moral- 
ity. This is Goodness, this is Hu- 
manism, this is the Social Consci- 
ence. — J. William Lloyd 
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RAY WALKlER, as he appears today, sur- 
rounded by sheet music of his songs. 


AMERICA’S GR-EAT POPULAR SONG' 
WRITER, IRVING BERLIN, served his coun- 
try in uniform besides writing patriotic song 
hits. 


ELSIE JAN IS, who became “The Sweet- 
heart of the AEf” from entertaining over- 
seas troops in 1918. 


RAY WALKER’S 
RECOLLECTIONS 

OF 

ENTERTAINING 

By JIM WALSH 


(NOTE. — This article is dedicated 
to my old friend , the veteran song 
writer , W am' en Ra'ipnom.d Walker } 
who suggested that the patriotic 
achievements of the theatrical pro- 
fession in the First World War should 
he commemorated this month , the UOth 
anniversary of the signing of the Ar- 
mistice. 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs ami 
records. Parts and anything pertaining 
to old phonographs. — Pollards, 4109 

Soquel Dr.. Soquel, Calif. d3882 

WANTED: Cecilian Phonograph, up- 
right or table model, walnut or mahog- 
any. Also other 'makes except Victor, 
Columbia and Brunswick. Record ca- 
talogs. supplements and other phono- 
graphic material. Please describe fully 
and state prices. No bids. — D. Miller, 
Box 392, Long Beach, California. ja3046 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs For Sale: Edi- 
son, Columbia, Victor and many rare 
models. New lists. Large list of hard- 
to-find cylinder records, parts of all 
kinds, repairs, reproducer repairing 
a specialty, player piano books and 
catalogs. 25c for lists. — Pollards, 
4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

d36501 

FOR SALE: Phonographs, duplicates 
of my collection. List 25c. Need Edison 
Excelsior. — Miller’s, 1017 Westgate, 

Troy, Ohio. d3042 

FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Colum- 
bia phonographs. Hundreds of cylinder 
and disc records, many rare, hard to find 
numbers. Send dime for either two or 
four minute cylinder, or disc record list. 
All three lists for 25c. — Coppernoll's An- 
tiques, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. n3886 


Forty years -ago, .at 11:11 a.m., on 
November 11, 1918, che shooting 

stopped in ,the First War to end war. 
It is -almost no exaggeration to say 
that the noise from millions of re- 
joicing men, women and children the 
world over came close to blowing holes 
in the sky. Because of that fortieth 
anniversary, this seems an appropri- 
ate time to review the splendid work 
done by American singers, stage 
stars, song writers, and other theatri- 
cal persons in World War I. 

The world of “show biz” stimulated 
civilian morale on the home front 'and 
entertained American fighting men 
both at home and abroad. Since .this 
department is chiefly interested in 
recording artists, we’ll first mention 
the activities of a representative few 
of the men and women who were 
making discs and cylinders 40 years 
and more ago. 

The tireless work of the late Ar- 


FAVORITE 

PIONEER 

RECORDING 

ARTISTS 


Conducted By JIM WALSH 


thur Fields in recruiting hundreds of 
members for the old 71st Regiment is 
still well recalled. Recently I came 
across -an amusing photo of this fa- 
mous song writer-comedian riding on 
th e b aclc of an el eph an t f rom th e 
New York Hippodrome to deliver an 
“Army and Navy” model of the New 
Edison phonograph to New York’s 
First Signal Corps. The Edison Com- 
pany supplied hundreds of these in- 
struments without cost to military 
camps, and famous stars, including, 
Anna Case and Alice Verlet, gave 
direct comparison “tone tests” with 
them. After one such test by Mme. 
Verlet, Raymond Hitchcock, the mas- 
ter of ceremonies, who had made Vic- 
tor and Columbia records, remarked: 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EARLY CYLINDER and disc phono- 
graphs, records, reproducers, catalogs, 
parts. Bought, sold, repaired. — Nugent. 
R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. f6806 


CYLINDER machines, records, parts, 
omside horn disc machines bought, sold, 
traded. — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Mln- 
ersville, Pa. mh!223Bl 


EARLY CYLINDER and disc phono- 
graphs, records, reproducers, catalogs, 
parts. Bought, sold, repaired. — Nugent, 
R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. f 6806 


SINGLE or collection cylinder records 
by Bettini; complete phonographs Ger- 
man, French, American; antique, unus- 
ual musical instruments. — Rita Ford, 
907 3rd Ave., New York 22, N. Y. mh6407 


WANTED TO BUY: Early piano items 
of all descriptions. Plano catalogues and 
broadsides, pamphlets and price lists be- 
fore 1S90. Also old New York City Dir- 
ectories. — M. Curtis, Pianos, 362 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y. ap648U 


PLAYER PIANOS $75 to $500. Stand- 
ard Player Rolls, 3 for $1. Also Aeolian, 
Duo-Art and Deluxe. 78 R.P.M. Victrola 
Records. Some Pathe Sapphire & steel 
cut. — Berlin’s, 660 Neil Ave., Columbus, 
S, Ohio. jaS825 

(Classified ads continued on page 33) 
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THE MAYO “SHOCK TROUPE" UNIT FN FRANCE, 1918. Standing— Lois Meredith, 
Margaret Mayo, Elizabeth Brice, Will Morrissey and Sgt. Bernard Sobel. Sitting — Thomas 
J. Gray and Ray Walker. 


“Some phonograph! I couldn’t tell 
the artist from the Edison !” 

Other Edison artists, including 
Amy Eilerman, George Wilton, Bal- 
lard and Sibyl Sanderson Fagan gave 
similar -tone tests, thus combining en- 
tertainment for the men in uniform 
with good publicity for the New Edi- 
son. During 1918 there was a nation- 
wide drive to collect so-called “slack- 
er” records (records which the aver- 
age family owned but didn’t play) 
for the pleasure of the fighting forces. 
During a week-long drive jn New 
York City, recording artists sang re- 
peatedly on the steps of the Public 
Library, but were concealed inside a 
huge oak replica of a Chippendale 
mode] Edison. A rather amusing ac- 
count of their activities is given in 
the December, 1918, issue of Along 
Broadway : 

Marie de Kyzer, who <sang several 
times herself, brought her husband, 
Mr. Donald Ross Cummings, with her 
one afternoon. Mr. Cummings is so 
-tall he said he’d feel uncomfortable 
inside the phonograph — which was 
about seven feet high — but he consented 
to sing on the outside with Miss 
de ICyzer as his accompanist. Vernon 
Dal hart, too, not only sang: but pro- 
vided another singer. This time It 
was a cousin — a coxswain in the Navy 
— whose uniform and his delightful 
singring' of “Caroline" quite captured 
the audience. Harvey Hindermyer, 
Yvonne de Treville, Julia Heinrich, 
Reed Miller. Gladys Rice, Marion Ev- 
elyn Cox, George Wilton Ballard and 
Betsy Lane Shepherd were others who 
contributed their services to the move- 
ment to send music in its most varied 
and interesting shapes to the boys 
overseas, in camps and on ships. 

I wonder if Dalhart’s cousin were 
Guy Massey, who was credited with 
being ,the composer of that best-sell- 
ing record of 1924-25, “The Prison- 
er's Song'.” Of course other phono- 


graph companies rallied to the na- 
tion’s service. Victor, for instance, 
placed the greater pare of its fac- 
tory space at the government's dis- 
posal in making war equipment, and 
many Victor artists, among them John 
McCormack, Olive Kline, Elsie Ba- 
ker and Sir Harry Lauder (whose 
only son, John was killed in the war) 
were active in recruiting programs 
and Liberty Bond sales. Lauder was 
afterwards knighted by the British 
government and became Sir Harry 
Lauder. 

The famous American violinist, Al- 
bert Spalding, gave up his instru- 
ment for the duration to serve his 
country in uniform. The still living 
Joe White, who became famous on 
radio several years later as “The Sil- 
ver-Masked Tenor,” enlisted and while 
in uniform made several Columbia 
records under the name of J. Malachy 
White. Another still active singer and 
song writer, Geoffrey O'Hara was mu- 
sical director at Fort Oglethorpe in 
Georgia. He wrote “K-K-Katy.” Per- 
cy Hem us taught singing to sailors 
at the Great Lakes Naval Training 
Station. 

A sailor on recruiting duty, W. J. 
(“Sailor”) Reilley, sang on a few 
Victor records. Poor Reilley's health 
failed after .the war and he lingered 
on for many years as an incurable in- 
valid in an Illinois military hospital. 
A Negro musical group, Lieutenant 
Jim Europe’s 69 tb Inrantry (Hell- 
Fighters) Band, made a large num- 
ber of Pathe discs featuring the still 
popular comedian, Noble Sissle, who 
also recorded many solos. And we 
must no;t forget the war-time serv- 
ices of Sergeant Irving Berlin, who 
qualifies as a recording artist because 


of having sung a Columbia disc of 
one of his compositions, “Oh, How 
That German Could Love,” as long 
ago as 1910. (This was one of the rec- 
ords I played when -I appeared on 
Dave Garroway’s “Today” program 
last May. It was played in spite of 
Mr. Berlin's asking me how muc/i 
I would charge not to use it!) Ber- 
lin not only wrote some of the best 
popular songs with a war-time theme 
— “For Your Country and My Coun- 
try,” “Oh, How I Hate to Get Up In 
the Morning,” “I Can Always Find a 
Little Sunshine in the YMCA,” and 
“I've Got My Captain Working For 
Me Now,” among them — but was the 
guiding spirit of the production of 
“Yip-Yap-Yaphank” at Camp Upton. 
His services in World War II were 
equally great. 

Now on to Ray Walker's recollec- 
tions of the part played overseas by 
the show business in that outburst of 
global insanity 40 odd years ago. 

II. Ray Walker Recalls 
First though, Ray would like to 
quote from, a book, “Entertaining the 
American Army; The American Stage 
and Lyceum in the First World War,” 
written in 1921 by a dramatic pro- 
ducer and coach, James W. Evans, 
and Captain Gardner L. Harding, 
who was attached to General Persh- 
ing's staff at Chaumont in the Intel- 
ligence Division of tho War Depart- 
ment: 

The American stage was one of the 
powerful forces behind all the Liberty 
Loans, Red Cross drives and United 
War Work campaigns. It was directly 
instrumental in raising hundreds of 
millions of dollars. It recruited the en- 
tertainers from every available source, 
including actors, lyceum entertainers, 
lecturers, singers, musicians, song lead- 
ers, motion picture stars and operators, 
vaudeville performers, soldier shows, 
stock companies — all merging in this 
achievement, which required the or- 
ganization of play bureaus, costume 
and scenic factories, transportation of- 
fices and the leasing of many of the 
most famous theaters in Europe. It 
enrolled in its operations at home and 
abroad more than 35,000 men and 
women. It is estimated that more than 
20,000 actors, professional and semi- 
professional, with lyceum workers, 
singers and amateur entertainers, ap- 
peared before the soldiers in American 
camps. 

Perhaps a majority of the 1918 per- 
formers are now dead and the sur- 
viving veterans who saw them put 
on their acts -are fast moving out of 
a middle-age status into the elderly 
class. But most of the old-time front 
line entertainers who still survive 
have keen memories of what they say 
and did in those long-gone days. One 
of the keenest memories belongs to 
Ray Walker. 

Ray says the Over There Theater 
League was organized April 23, 1918, 
at the Palace Theater in New York 
City. E. F. Albee, head of the Keith 
vaudeville circuit, was host. Albee 
named George M. Cohan as chairman. 
As a result of the meeting more than 
700 entertainers volunteered for over- 
seas service. A good many performers 
were already in France, but a much 
larger number was needed. Elsie 
Janis, who went to France in March, 
1918, to appear in a Paris theater, 
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had her contract cancelled, so she 
volunteered to sing for the soldiers 
under YMCA auspices. Because of 
her work among the service men, Miss 
Janis was called “The Sweetheart of 
the A.E.F.” More than 20 years after 
the war ended, the "Sweetheart” was 
making the rounds of veteran s’ hos- 
pitaJs, telling jokes and singing songs 
the men had liked. Her overseas piano 
accompanist was William Januaschek, 
who went across in December, 1917, 
before the Over There Theater 
League was formed. 

Ray Walker recalls that Winbhrop 
Ames and E. H. Sothem went to 
France in January, 1918, at the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. August Belmont who 
was already there to study A.E.F. en- 
tertainment needs. They gave shows, 
watched shows, mingled among the 
men and conferred with General Per- 
shing at (his headquarters in Chau- 
mont, as well as with YMCA heads in 
Paris. Returning to the United States 
they gave a dinner on April 6 at the 
Metropolitan Club. Among the guests 
were Albee, Daniel Frohman, and the 
chairman of the National War Work 
Council, William Sloane. 

The next step was to organize the 
theatrical managers. A dinner at 
Sherry's was attended by almost eve- 
ry prominent manager. Included were 
Cohan, Lee Shubert, Marc Klaw, Al- 
braham L. Erl anger, Frohman and 
Albee. On April 17, they sent out this 
proclamation to the entire .theatrical 
profession: 

Mr. E. H. Sot-hern and Mr. Win- 
throp Ames have just returned home 
from a three months' tour through the 
American camps in France. They re- 
port that entertainment, and particu- 
larly entertainment sent from "home,” 
is vital to the morale of our troops 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


"PIANOLIN” for sale. Needs restor- 
ing but in good condition, $300. Also 
German merry-go-round organ, $350. 
National nickelodeon, needs repairing, 
$175. — Glenn Gould, Jr., Box 25, Shirley 
Center, Mass. n!842 

MELODEONS 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED INSTRU- 
MENTS. Also buy and repair; reasonable 
— C. Lamper, C- Sharp Hobby Shop, 13#;:* 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

au!26R5i 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $3 each 
for fine copies of any Pa the sapphire ball 
records by GENE GREENE, "The Kinc 
of Ragtime.” Not Interested In Greene’s 
Victor and Columbia records and do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good cony earh 
of the February and May 1912, Co- 
lumbia record supplements. I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912 
Do not need Victor and Columbia sup- 
plements after that year. Want pho- 
nograph trade publications, especially the 
Talking Machine World from 1905 to 1926, 
and "house organs.” such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly),* 
Dla. Points, the Columbia Record & the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476. Vinton, Virginia. tfx 

WANTED: TItta Ruffo’s Path© Dlnor- 
ah: Sel vendicata — any number, size or 
coupling: outside or centre start. — Aida 
Favia-Artsay, 50 Prospect Ave. ( Valhalla, 

N. Y. tfx 

RECORDS by John McCormack. — 
James Sanford, 601 N. Broadway, Wea- 
therford, OkJa. ol2407 


there. They bring a message from Gen- 
eral Pershing emphasizing the need. 

The opportunity has come for our 
men and women of the stage to serve, 
in person, our soldiers abroad. This 
opportunity for service is so important 
that we feel it should be brought be- 
fore the American Theater as a whole. 
Will you attend a meeting at the 
Palace Theater on Tuesday morning, 
April 23, at 11 o'clock, to consider the 
situation? Mr. Sothern and Mr. Ames 
will describe the situation in France.. 
Tlie need is urgent. We bespeak you»* 
presence. 

The appeal was signed by Albee; 
Cohan, as Abbot of the Friars; Rachel 
Cr others, president of Stage Woman's 
War Relief; Walter Damrosch, pres- 
ident of -the Musicians Club; Charles 
Dillingham; John Drew president of 
The Players; Daniel Frohman, pres- 
ident of the Actors' Fund of Amer- 
ica; Joseph Grismer, shepherd of The 
Lambs; Mark Klaw of Klaw and Er- 
1-anger; Willard Mack, president of 
National Vaudeville Artists; Lee Shu- 
bert, president of Shubert Theatrical 
Company; A. Augustus Thomas, pres- 
ident of Am er i c an D ram at i sts an d 
Composers; and Francis Wilson, pres- 
ident of Actors Equity Association. 

The next step was the meeting at 
th e Palace , with m ore th an 2,000 
show business personalities attending. 
Cohan said: "General Pershing has 
called upon the actor to line up with 
the rest of the manhood and woman- 
hood of America and now is the time 
to send him his answer.” He read this 
telegram from. President Woodrow 
Wilson: "I learn with greatest inter- 
est of the work you are undertaking 
in collaboration with Mr. E. H. Soth- 
ern and Mr. Winthrop Ames. It has 
my most cordial approval and I wish 
you the best possible success. It is 
a big undertaking, but -I have no 
doubt you will accomplish it.” 

Ames explained the situation con- 
fronting actors in France. He said 
they were virtually in Army service 
and subject to Army discipline. Then 
he added: “I have no doubt that if 
any of your performances over there 
should be bad enough to warrant it, 
the officers in command might order 
you out and have you shot at dawn.” 

III. Over There! 

Officers of the Over There Theater 
League were set up at the Little 
Theater, where they remained nine 
months. More than 700 performers 
immediately volunteered for service 
and over 15,000 did later. A hall on 
Ellis Island was the try-out center. 
The first volunteers under the League 
program sailed July 31, 1918; the 
last, May 15, 1919. The League ceased 
its activities the following July 15, 
but some performers including Ray 
Walker remained overseas until all 
AEF entertainment ended. 

Margaret Woodrow Wilson, daugh- 
ter of the President went to France 
October 23, 1918, after spending the 
summer entertaining at camps and ar- 
my centers at home. She was over- 
seas seven months and sang at prac- 
tically every center the American ar- 
my was occupying. Her accompanist 
was the composer-poet, Mrs. Ross Da- 
vid, whose husband also sang. Many 
record collectors have Miss Wilson's 


Columbia record of "The Star-Span- 
gled Banner.” 

Will H. Cressy and Blanche Day-ne, 
well remembered from tne stage clas- 
sic, "The Old Homestead,” were in 
the first company to arrive in France 
after the Over There Theater League 
was formed. Others were George Aus- 
tin Moore; Howard T. Collins (mu- 
sical director of Victor Herbert’s "The 
Only Girl”), and Helene Davis. Lat- 
er, Stella Hob an joined the troupe. 
Their initial performance was given 
in London at the Eagle Hut and was 
the first presented abroad by a League 
unit. Like many others, Cressy was 
gassed before the war ended, but 
didn't realize it until he cut himself 
with an axe almost a year later. Then 
the latent gas poisoning brought on 

an infection. 

(Continued on next page) 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78's, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. jal28862 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide" Hats 7,500 numbers, 
values, $2.50 postpaid.— American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Jel20061 

EDISON, COLUMBIA cylinder 
records. Collector's items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold. 
— James Riley, 156 School St., Nor- 
wich, Conn. d3084 

RECORDS: Old popular, jazz bands, 
personalities, blues, hillbilly and western, 
comedy, Victor single face, religious. 
Everything but classical. Send wants to 
William C. Praster, Sr., 438 N. Broad 
St., Woodbury, N. J. ja32l5 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every- 
day. Let’s hear your needs.— Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila - 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please). n3863 


RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
Uqts. Collections bought. — E. Hirschman, 
P. O. Box 155, Verona, N. J. dl28801 

50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, New York. n3618 

RARE VOCAL RECORDS at auction. 
Hems for the baaic collection and the 
advanced collector. Also early disc and 
cylinder phonographs. — Georg Pluck, 
Waterloo Village, Grass Lake, Mich. 

d3234 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South’s 
store for top condition collector’s 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bouerhf as well as sold. — 
Record Collectors Service. 2322 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami 37. Fla. ja68801 


FREE “Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York, N. Y. 01*26121 


GOLDEN - AGE and cut-out vocals, 
personality discs, band, orchestral and 
instrumental records, catalogs, books and 
photos. Write for free monthly lists. Dis- 
tributors of Rococo records, LP re-issues 
of famous voices of the past: Melba, 
Patti, Caruso, Tetrazzini, Gerville- 
Reache, etc. — Ross, Court & Co., 2098 
Yonge St., Toronto, On-t., Canada. nl804 
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IV. The Margaret Mayo Troupe 

The Margaret Mayo Troupe was 
among the next to go. Miss Mayo, a 
noted playwright took over the “Mayo 
Shock Unit,” consisting of the come- 
dienne, Elizabeth Brice, former sing- 
ing partner of .the late Charles King, 
with whom she made Victor and Co- 
lumbia records; film star Lois Mere- 
dith, who joined the company from 
the Alcazar Theater, San Francisco; 
Playwright Will Morrissey, who was 
afterwards briefly married to Miss 
Brice; ‘and two song writers — the late 
Thomas J. Gray and our friend, Ray 
Walker. Ray was also a member of a 
later group, the “Gloom Chasers,” 
which included Eddie Fredericks, 
Olive Palmer and Ida Van Tine. 

Miss Mayo wrote a book, “Troup- 
ing for the Troops,” recalling some 
of the amusing, tragic and terrify- 
ing experiences of her group. On one 
occasion the troupe was sent to with- 
in three miles of the firing line, into 
woods that had been under German 
occupation for four years. They were 
to .play chiefly to a company of engi- 
neers who had not seen a woman in 
18 months. The service men were sit- 
ting on the wet ground, on logs, 
around a stage they had built and 
equipped from German loot. She 
writes : 

It was screened from aJbove by a 
thick canopy of leaves and boughs so 
as to escape detection by the enemy 
planes. Four small German machine 
guns, also salvaged, served as chairs 
tor us. There was even a piano sal- 
vaged from a nearby dugout that had 
been occupied for four years by Ger- 
man officers. We inspected the dugout 
later and found it was cement lined, 
calcimined and wired for electricity. 
The piano which had been originaLly 
captured by the Boche was now to be 
played by an American musician, Ray 
Walker. At intervals through it all 
came the steady boom of the big guns, 
slaughtering while he played. 

In similar vein, W-alker recalls that 
at another time when a show was 
being given the whole division was or- 
dered to the front lines. The troupe's 
automobile went with them, and the 
performers had to walk to the near- 
est railway station and wait for a box 
car to take them “home”. “We ar- 
rived there,” he says, “five hours 
later, at midnight, hungry and freez- 
ing.” 


Walker's list of members of the 
American Society of Authors, Com- 
posers and Publishers (ASCAP) wno 
went with the Over There Theater 
League includes, besides Gray, Morris- 
sey, Elsie Janis and Ray himself, 
George Botsford, Herman Paley and 
Dorothy Donnelly. Other song writers 
were George Spink, Henry Souvaine 
and Irene Franklin's husband, Burt 
Green. Other piano players included 
Ed Porray, Harry Ferguson, Howard 
T. Collins, Harry Israel, Lucie Ban- 
cock, Diano Kasner, Helen Collay, 
Henry Marcus, Arthur Downing, Amy 
H or, ton and C. Allen Lewis. 

V. More Walker Recollections 
This seems a good place to pause 
and insert more of Ray Walker's own 
personal recollections. They are fre- 
quently, but not always, -amusing: 

Tom Gray was in the lowest class 
in the draft. He tried to enlist several 
times but had TB and was always 
turned down. Will Morrissey had only 
one eye and they wouldn't take him, 
either. I was above the draft age, but 
tried to enJist. At Palham’s Bay they 
turned me down three times. The main 
reason we went over with the T was 
that we thought we might get into the 
army that way. 

One night we were giving a show 
on a truck when the soldiers started 
hissing and called ns slackers. For five 
minutes we couldn't talk until a Gen- 
eral made them keep quiet. We started 
the show and in about a minute Tommy 
and Will got them to laughing and we 
finished the .show with the boys cheer- 
ing us. Next day we went to the Ad- 
jutant and told him we couldn't stand 
it any more and wanted to enlist. He 
listened to us and when we got through 
■he said: “You keep up doing the work 
you are doing. You are doing lots of 
good by making the boys happy and 
you would be of no use as soldiers. I 
heard the show last night and you are 
braver than I am. I would -have quit 
when the boys began hissing." 

In Bar-Le-Duc we were giving a 
show for French and American soldiers. 
When Elizabeth Brice finished her song 
the French soldiers began hissing and 
the Americans started applauding. It 
looked like a riot was starting and we 
got off the stage quick. At last the 
Mayor of the town got upon the stage 
and explained in French to the French 
soldiers that Americans applaud when 
they like anything. He explained in 
English to the Americans that the 
French hissed when they were pleased. 
Things were peaceful after that. 

Elizabeth sang a -song I wrote for 
her in her act and in the wards of 
hospitals where she entertained. She 
would pick out the most bashful sol- 
dier and sing directly to him. At the 
end of the song she would kiss him 
and all the rest of the soldiers woutid 
laugh. The title of the song was "I’d 


Like to be a Sister to a Brother Just 
Like You.” We never published it. 

In one ward at the hospital in Chau- 
mont we were entertaining in a ward 
and she sang to a soldier who was very 
bashful. He pulled the covers over his 
head when she pointed at him. All the 
other soldiers laughed. When she fin- 
ished the song she went to him, pulled 
the covers off his head and found him 
dead. He had died from nervousness 
while she was sing-ing. She put the 
covers back over his face and never 
sang that song again. That was the 
end of the song and the kissing. 

I was standing in the lobby of the 
Folies Bergere one day waiting for the 
doors to open. Four American soldiers 
and four English officers were waiting 
also. One of the English officers kept 
looking at the AEF insignia on the 
American sleeves. One of the English 
officers in an insolent -tone asked one 
of his fellow officers what the AEF 
stood for. He kept repeating .this about 
a dozen times. At last one of the Amer- 
ican soldiers got mad and told the 
English officers, "AEF means ‘After 
England Failed.' I gob out of the lobby 
quick for I felt a fight was coming. 
A battle did start in a few minutes. 
They smashed the whole lobby and I 
stood outside watching. Everything 
was ruined. 

In Aix-Le-Bain there was a "leave 
area" where soldiers went for a rest. 
Two divisions were there — a few men 
at a time. They were the "Yankee" 
26th Division of New England — the Na- 
tional Guard, who were volunteers — 
and the drafted SIst Division called 
"The Wild Cats." One morning one of 
the Wild Cats wrote on a board in 
front of the YMCA, "They call us the 
Wild Cats — SIst Division." One day one 
of the Yankee Division wrote under- 
neath the sign, "They didn't call us — 
we volunteered." A battle started on 
the street whenever a Yankee Division 
soldier and a Wild Cat soldier met. 

The Gloom Chasers, with whom I 
played after the Mayo Troupe dis- 
banded following the armistice, were 
stationed at Aix-Le-Bain for two 
weeks to give shows in the YMCA. 
One night after the show I was on my 
way back to the hotel when I passed 
a cafe where a lot of soldiers were 
singing inside. It was pretty cold, so 
I thought I would go in the cafe and 
have a hot rum. When I opened the 
door all the singing stopped. They 
thought I was a regular Y man. On 
my right sleeve there was a big YMCA. 
On my left sleeve It read “Entertain- 
m en t, ’ ' but I sat on th e end o f -the 
table and they saw only my right arm. 
I ordered a hot rum and drank it with 
every soldier as quiet ns a mouse. 
When I finished the drink I ordered 
another. A few minutes later I ordered 
still another as it was very cold out- 
side and I was frozen stiff. After the 
third rum one soldier on my rig'll t 
asked if I was a YMCA secretary. 
When I told him I was (I didn't men- 
tion the entertainmeint branch) the 
soldier asked why I was drinking-. I 
explained then I was in the entertain- 
ment branch and ordered a round of 
drinks for all the soldiers -in the place. 

I offered to show them the sights 
of the town if they would meet me the 
next morning. At 8 a. m., they were 
waiting for me outside my hotel. I 
took them up to Mt. Revard. and that 
afternoon I bought each of them an 
ice cream soda — a glass of seltzer with 
a dash of sirup. It cost me one dollar 
each. They were so tired at night they 
stopped going to the cafe. I was their 
guide all week until they left the area. 

After they left I was standing in the 
Y hut when I was told the secretary 
wanted to see me. I thought he wanted 
to bawl me out for drinking with the 
soldiers, but when I got the courage 
to see -him he told me he had been 
watching the work I had been doing. 
He shook hands and said, “I want to 
congratulate you. We had been trying 
to get those 'soldiers into the Y and 
you were the only person who suc- 
ceeded!" I wonder if he knew the hot 
rums did it t 

VI. Other Recollections 
Besides contributing 1 these reminis- 
censes, Ray Walker asked some of his 
“show biz” friends for their recollec- 
tions. One, Harry Ferguson, recalled 



THE LATE ARTHUR FIELDS, riding a Hippodrome elephant down Broadway, on his 
way to present the First Signal Corps with an "Army and Navy” phonograph in 1917. 

GEOFFREY O'HARA, who taught the soldiers at Fort Oglethorpe to sing, autographs 
a record for Quentin Riggs in Oklahoma City. 
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he and his wife, Ida May, went across 
as a team, at the suggestion of George 
M. Cohan, who himself wrote the 
greatest American song of World War 
I, “Over There.” The production was 
called “The Variety Show,” and Fer- 
guson says: 

I was the manager, emcee and ac- 
companist, besides doing our act which 
closed the show. The other people with 
our show were Fred Livingston and 
Winifred Williams. Some other acts 
that I remember off-hand are Cant- 
well and Walker, Mary Boland, Eliza- 
beth Brice, Perry and Wilbur, Cressy 
and Dayne, George Austin Moore, 
Hunting and Francis, Burr McIntosh, 
Elsie Janis, and the Victor recording 
artists, Horace Wright and Rene Diet- 
rich. 

It was tough going over there. No 
planes to take us anywhere. We had 
Ford jalopies assigned to us to hold 
five people — us, the driver and hand 
baggage. It was an experience we won't 
forget but wouldn’t undertake again. 
We sailed on the Orduna in August, 
1913, and arrived back in the U.S. on 
the President Wilson in May, 1919. We 
were in Paris the day of the Armistice, 
and at 7 in the morning I helped 
decorate the statue of Joan of Arc 
opposite Red Cross headquarters. After 
Christmas, Ida May and I did 75 
songs in a hospital outside of Paris 
one afternoon. Now we are a couple 
of old - timers enjoying our reminis- 
cences. 

The former concert soprano and Co- 
lumbia recording artist, AmparLto 
Farrar, who is now Mrs. Goodrich 
Smith of Fort Myers, Fla., recalls do- 
ing a “single act.” She too, went over, 
in August and was in Paris when 
the Armistice was declared. “Those.” 
Miss Farrar says, “were rugged days 
for all of us. The modern troop enter- 
tainment is something we couldn’t vi- 
sion. but I think ours was helpful. 
I retired from the concert stage, mar- 
ried a doctor and now we are both 
retired and enjoying living in Flor- 
ida.” 

Herman Paley, who wrote such pop- 
ular songs as “Billy,” “Cheer Up, 
Mary,” “Keep On Smiling,” and 
“Sweet Little Buttercup,” recalled 
that he left New York in a convoy 


NEW JAZZ BOOK 

The Collector's JAZZ, Traditional and 
Swing, by John S. Wilson. Keystone 
Book. J. B. LIppincott Company, East 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Copyright 1958. 319 pages. Paper bound. 
Price $1.45. 

Here is a book to “guide the neo- 
phyte,” offer “new p-aths for the col- 
lector,” and stimulate the “veteran 
collector.” It covers jazz styles before 
World War II. 

Part II gives the recordings (on 12 
inch long-playing disks), their maker 
and number. and the ton artist play- 
ing' the lead in each. This should be 
vei'y valuable to collectors. 

The first section, The Background, 
is a brief history of the development 
of jazz. What it was, who did it, what 
each jazz leader contributed, and 
where, are given. The explanation of 
“what jazz is” is worth anybody’s 
time. This is interesting, informative 
reading. 

Orille B. Rhoades 


of 13 ships September 13, 1918, and 
arrived in Liverpool 13 days later. 
The figure 13 continued to trail him, 
for after entertaining in Liverpool 
and London, Paley sailed for France 
on November 13, two days after the 
Armistice. “Finally,” he said, “I was 
assigned to play for a show given 
by the boys themselves. We called it 
‘The Victory Players.’ I was musical 
director and pianist. There were 
about 25 to 40 in the outfit. We trav-- 
eled all through France, Belgium, 
Germany and Holland in big army 
trucks. Ever since then, and I am 
now 75, that wanderlust possesses 
me, and will never be stilled.” 

After the Victory Players broke up 
and went back to the States, Paley re- 
mained abroad and entertained with 
units of individual artists. Rav Walk- 
er also stayed overseas until there 
was no more need for troop entertain- 
ment. He had planned to return home 
in April, 1919, but at the request of 
A. M. Beatty of the YMCA’s Enter- 
tainment Department, he remained 
until the Theater League disbanded 
its activities. After he was back in 
Brooklyn, where he still lives, he re- 
ceived from Madison Cory, Regional 
Director of the Le Mans Region, a 
medal commemorating his services. 
This was accompanied by a letter 
which Ray treasures, saving: 

“I am happy that under such try- 
ing conditions you never faltered in 
giving to the Service all you pos- 
sessed but with a splendid concep- 
tion of duty, without any thought of 
professional standing or your own 
condition, met every call and request 
promptly and cheerfully.” 

That letter gave Ray Walker a 
warm glow back in 1919, and it still 
does, almost 40 years later. But our 
friend’s face takes on a wry expres- 
sion when he recalls what happened 
when he started hack home on the 
U.S. America, after ,two years of en- 
tertaining the troops, with a trunk 
full of clothes and souvenirs. On the 
return trio he played for the men in 
.the “sick bay” and other parts of the 
ship. But. “When I went for my 
trunk after landing in Hoboken,” he 
recalls .“I found it contained just one 
dirty shirt. The Navy took me over 
and the Navy sure ‘took me’ coming 
back!” 

Of .the entertainers so intimately 
associated with Ray’s overseas experi- 
ences. Margaret Mayo, Thomas Gray 
and Will Morrissey are dead. He be- 
lieves Elizabeth Brice is still alive 
(she was operating a tea room, on 
47th Street, New York, in 1938). 
but isn’t sure what has become of 
Lois Meredith. Ray himself, though 
in poor health, a few months ago ob- 
served his 60th anniversary as a song 
writer. During much of the time, since 
he returned from France, he has en- 
tertained in night clubs as a player 
of the piano and piano-accordion. I 
hope this glance backward into the 
exciting days of 40 years ago will 
please him and that he will soon re- 
cover his health and be able to go on 
giving pleasure to his huge number 
of friends and admirers. 


CIRCUSIANA 

Questions & Answers 

By DANA W. STEVENS 

Q : Is there any record of the ear- 
liest woman animal trainer? 

A : In 1840, an English circus called 
Hilton’s presented an animal act pre- 
sided over by a Miss Hilton, the own- 
er’s daughter. It is presumed the ani- 
mals wore lions because she was called 
the “Lion Queen.” However, anoth- 
er English performer, Miss Nellie 
Chapman became the most celebrated 
Lion Queen of that era. She trav- 
eled with Wombwell’s circus. Miss 
Chapman left this circus in 1849 (to 
get married, and thus a -new Lion 
Queen had to be found. That person 
was a young lady named Helen Bright 
who unfortunately, figured in the first 
death in a cage. She had a habit of 
flicking the animals on the face with 
her whip. One evening in 1850, a ti- 
ger, enraged, sprang upon her and 
bit her so severely on the head that 
she died shortly afterward. This in- 
cident put an end to the use of 
“Lion Queens” for many, many years. 
Mabel Stark was possibly the great- 
est of them all. She handled tigers 
in the same cage with a black pan- 
ther. Her body, as she was fond of 
remarking, “bore more scars than 
her tomcats have stripes. 

Q: Was there ever a clown act un- 
der ,the big top that did an imitation 
of Amos and Andy? 

A: There was, but I must confess 
that I haven’t many specific details 
concerning this act. I saw this act 
in person at the Sells-Floto Circus 
sometime in the early 1930’s. As I 
recall, the two clowns working this 
presentation were in black face and 
dressed as Amos and Andy of radio 
fame. They had a model T-Ford that 
was covered with humorous signs. 
The key point of the act was the ar- 
gument that took place between the 
two clowns. As they argued they were 
unaware that their “taxi” moved by 
itself on around the hippodrome track. 
Needless to say, audiences loved this 
fun-making. 

Q : What kind of costume does Lou 
Jacobs wear? 

A : Lou Jacobs is a white-face 
clown. He wears a small derby hat 
on top of his high faise dome. He 
sports a huge red bulbous nose that 
is accented by an ear-to-ear grin. His 
most notable prop is the pint-sized 
automobile that amuses and yet puz- 
zles everyone. The puzzle stems from 
the way he stuffs his six-foot, 176 
pound frame into his little car. 


WANTED 


WANTED: Schoenhut “Humpty-Dum- 
pty" Circus Cage-Wagons, Chai'iots, 
Tents, Side-show Drops, Equipment, 
Animals, Performers. Have some for 
sale or trade. — Charles G. ICirlc, 927 West 
Park Road, Iowa City, Iowa. n!072 
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FAVORITE 

PIONEER 

RECORDING 

ARTISTS 


Conducted By JIM WALSH 


Charles Hart 

Tells the Story of Hifc Life to 
JIM WALSH 


Note By Jim Walsh 

HOBBIES readers for many years 
have urged me to tel) the life story 
of one of the most popular of pioneer 
recording artists, Charles Hart, 
Among others, this request has been 
made by Philip L. Milter, of the Mu- 
sic Division of the New York Public 
Libra ry. 

I am happy that I am now able to 
fulfill these solicitations with an auto- 
biography written by Charles Hart 
himself. The tenor has told his story 
in Sfuch a iclear and characteristically 
straight-forward style I believe it has 
resulted in one of th-e most interesting 
articles 1 have ever published — one 
that is an auspicious means of bring- 
ing to a close the 1958 volume of 
FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING 
ARTISTS. 


By CHARLES HART 

1. In the Beginning 

I was born May 16, 1884, on South 
Halsted street in Chicago and was 
christened Charley Hart. When I 
began to sing professionally I took 
my ’father’s name, Henry, and called 
myself Charles Henry Hart. Later 
I used only the middle initial of H. 
When the Actor’s Equity Association 
came into being I again wanted to 
call myself Charles Henry Hart, but 
because they had a member named 
Henry Hart I was not permitted to 
use the name of Henry. So I settled 
for Charles Hart, although Charles 
Henry Hart is more euphonious. 

My parents were born in Germany. 
My mother, whose maiden name was 
Elsabe Timm, was born in Schoen- 
feldt, a suburb of Hamburg, Decem- 
ber 8, 1857. My father’s birthplace 
was Biel ef eld t. I do not know the 
exact date of his birth, but imagine 
he was about the same age as my 
mother. 


When Mother was 18 she came to 
the United States on a sail ship and 
landed in Baltimore. It took her six 
weeks to cross the Atlantic. Father 
came over with his parents when a 
hoy and they settled in Hoboken. New 
Jersey. Mother was 26 when she 
met Father in Chicago, and they 
were married there. 

Father was a civil engineer, and 
talented, but drink ruined what other- 
wise might have been a fine career. 
It also brought poverty and misery 
into our home, and when I was four 
years old he deserted us, leaving a 
note in which he wrote that he was 
of no use to himself or to us and 
that we would be better off without 
him. We never heard from him again, 
and I often wonder what became of 
him. How right Abraham Lincoln 
was when he said: “Liquor has many 
defenders but no defense!” 

II. An Impoverished Boyhood 

Mother was an excellent cook, and 
she secured a position in a family 
where she could have me with her. 
We now fared better. My father was 
right. We were better off without 
him. When he was with us we often 
went hungry, and Mother made my 
clothes from her old dresses. A suit 
with kilts which I had at the age of 
four she made herself. She must 
have had quite a wardrobe, for she 
never had a new dress after she mar- 
ried. Father’s earnings were all hand- 
ed to bartenders. 

My mother's first position was 
with a family by the name of Silver- 
man on the sou-th side of Chicago. 
The next was on the north side with 
an evangelist, Merton Smith, and his 
wife and small son. He was very 
zealous for the Lord and preached in 
a mission on Clybourn Avenue which 
was supported by Dwight L. Moody’s 
church. Mother had a great religious 
sense. She went to church every 
Sunday and I to Sunday school. For 
this I have always been grateful, 
for it gave me a knowledge of the 
Bible and an insight into the better 
side of life. 

We next lived with a family named 
Witherow on the corner of North and 
Dearborn Avenues. I was now six 
years old and started grammar 
school. It was the Sheldon school 
on the north side of Chicago. When 
I was seven we went to live with a 
family on the corner of Oak street 
and La Salle avenue. There I went 
to the Wendell school. 

I rvvas then seven years old. In 
the summer I went barefoot and sold 
newspapers on the corner of Chicago 
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SWISS MUSIC BOX 

Lanrdorff & Fils, Fabricants 
Geneva (Snlsse) 

Case in mint condition. Rose and f nutwood. 
Machino in food playing condition, is a 4 
cyl. 3 In the drawer and one in the 
playing position. Drum. Bells and Castcnets. 
Price $395.00 

WHAT NOT SHOP 

7907 Herschel LaJolla, Calif. 

dp 


ANTIQUE 
MUSIC BOXES 

Spcolallata Since 1823 
EXPERT REPAIRING 
FINE MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 
Free estimates, appraisals A lists. 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Are. (Po. 8-1506) Pelham. N. Y. 

tfO ? 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

if VICTOR, red seal, single-faced, 
with MONARCH and DELUXE! 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

it FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTTPIA, G.&T., etc. 
if "OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record, catalogs. 

AIDA FAVTA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


giiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiii]iiaii)itiiinnaiiiiiiii)iiiciiii)ii]iiiiiDiiiiimiiiiati)HiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiDii]iiiiiiiiiQiiiiiiiiiiiiai]iiiiiiiiiiE3iiiiiiiiii[iniiiiiiiiiiiiaiiF. 

( MUSIC BOXES ( 

g Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm | 

| gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- = 
| SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are | 
g money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 
1 Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. = 
i Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item § 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need ^ 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. g 

= Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. E 

i Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 

= Ml I 
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THE CRESCENT TRIO — Hart, Shaw and James making a recording 


Avenue and Clark Street. When pay- 
ing their street car fare some of the 
passengers took transfers, which they 
didn’t need. I would give them a 
paper for a transfer. Then I sold the 
transfer for three cents. In this way 
a rider saved two cents on a five- 
cent fare. Newspapers, of course, cost 
only one cent. We were business men 
in those days. 

I was nine when we went to live 
with an Adams family in Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, which at that time (1893) 
had a population of about 5,000. This 
was a high spot in my life, for it was 
my introduction to the country and 
the beauties of nature. With fish- 
ing in the Fox river, swimming in 
the bay and going barefoot, it was 
veritably a small boy’s paradise. 

III. An Illinois Newsboy 

After a year and a half Mr. Adams 
failed in : business and we went to 
live with a couple by the name of 
McCullough in Evanston, Illinois. 
They were both lawyers; and Cather- 
ine Waugh McCullough was well 
known as an ardent worker for wo- 
man sufferage. They had a young 
son named Hugh. He was then four 
and I, eleven. He is now a prominent 
lawyer with offices in Chicago. We 
lived with the McCullough family for 
about a year and a half and then 
Mother got other work and we rent- 
ed part of a double house. I helped 
by cutting lawns, taking care of 
furnaces and delivering papers before 
school. If Horatio Alger, Jr., had 
known me he could have used me for 
one of his hard-working young 
heroes. Our rent was $20 a month, 
an incredibly small sum, but the dol- 
lar was worth something then. Round 
steak was ten cents a pound, or three 
pounds for a quarter, with free liver 
for the cat and all the ox tails you 
could carry home from the slaughter 
houses. 

Evanston was a lovely universit 


town of about 25,0-00, with a YMCA 
equipped with bowling alleys, a gym 
and swimming pool — and all this 
for dues of five dollars a year. I 
finally finished grammar school and 
later Evanston Township High 
School. I also sang in the choir of 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church and in 
time became the tenor soloist. We 
had a wonderful choirmaster, Robert 
Holmes. He taught us to read music 
at sight and for this I have always 
been grateful, for it was valuable 
knowledge when I came to make 
singing my profession. 

IV. An Aspiring. Singer and Cowboy 

I had been able to sing from the 
time I was four, but now I became 
really intei’ested and began to study. 
I attended the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege and took dramatic art, fencing 
and singing lessons. My very first 
public performance was the role of 
the smuggler, Dancairo in “Carmen." 
This was an amateur production giv- 
en by the Musical College in the 
Auditorium Theatre in 1902. 

In the spring of that year I met a 
dentist in Evanston, who practiced in 
the far West. He would go from 
ranch to ranch and take care of pa- 
tients in a rocking chair. He sug- 
gested I might enjoy working on a 
ranch and gave me a letter of in- 
troduction to a friend who had a 
ranch near Medina, North Dakota. 
The Northwestern Railway gave me 
a pass to Oaks, N. D., the end of their 
line, and from there I took the Nor- 
thern Pacific to Medina, not very far 
from Oaks. 

I stopped with my dentist friend’s 
family for a short time and then 
went to the ranch, where I spent the 
summer. As I had worked one sum- 
mer for Chicago & Northwestern RR. 
they gave me a pass. I received a dol- 
lar a day and meals. When I asked 
where I would sleep they said I could 
take my choice between the sheep 
barn and the cattle barn. I tried the 


sheep's quarters first, but the ewes 
were lambing, and it was “Baa! 
Baa!" all night long. 

When I couldn’t take any more of 
that I went to the hay loft in the 
cow barn. After a rat fell off one of 
the rafters and hit me on the chest 
I decided to go back to the sheep 
barn and make the best of it. 

I finally learned how to ride and 
stay on in the saddle, rope and brand, 
but it was a tough life and at the end 
of the summer I was quite willing 
to be a tenderfoot again. I’d had 
enough horseback riding to last me 
a lifetime and I have never boarded 
a horse since. There is no romance 
in cow punching. 

I went from there to Jamestown 
and worked for a young man who had 
a shanty alongside the railroad track. 
His father, who was a prominent man 
in Bismarck, came down one day for 
a visit and said he felt I had a good 
enough education to do something for 
him. He took me to Bismarck and 
gave me a job locating the water 
mains of the city and drawing a plan 
of them. I had an office in one of the 
buildings he owned and lived at a 
very nice boarding house. This job 
ended at the end of the summer and 
I went to Mandan, North Dakota, just 
across the river, and got a job on a 
cattle train which took me back to 
Chicago. Mandan was an interesting 
small city. Near it was Fort Lincoln 
from which Custer and his troops left 
for the fatal battle with the Indians 
at the "Little Big Horn." 

Next, I went back to Medina and 
stopped at the little hotel there for 
a couple of days. Three meals and 
lodging cost a dollar a day — 75 cents 
for three meals and 26 cents for 
sleeping. All the beds were double 
ones and you never knew before re- 
tiring whom you would bunk with. 
There were always two men to a 
bed. They put their pants under the 
pillow so no one could go through 
the pockets during the night. There 
was no light in the rooms and you 
took up a kerosene lamp from a table 
in the hall. 

I worked my way back to Chicago 
on a cattle train and slept in the ca- 
boose. Whenever the train stopped 
I had to take a pole and get the cat- 
tle that had fallen back on their feet. 
This was child’s play compared to 
what I had been through with the 
horses. 

The big city looked wonderful. My 
mother had moved to the south side 
and I enrolled as a student in Ar- 
mour Institute of Technology for a 
four-year course of engineering. I 
ran an elevator at night in an apart- 
ment building to help support myself 
and Mother. 

I find this part of my youthful 
days gracefully referred to in the 
Victor record supplement for August, 
1918. Reviewing the record of “Paul 
Revere (Won’t You Ride for Us 
Again?)" which I sang with the as- 
sistance of the Shannon Four — 
you’ll hear more of them later — the 
catalog editor said: 

“Paul Revere" , . . Is an Invitation 
to the great patriot to ride appain and 
rouse us once more with war's alar- 
ums. . . . Charles Hart Is a good on:e 
to sins* this son^. as before his beau- 
tiful voice developed he was a cow- 
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boy out West; like Paul Revere, also, 
he is greatly interested in mechan- 
ics. In fact he returned from the 
West to study electrical engineering 
at the Armour Institute of Technology 
in Chicago. His voice proved so ef- 
fective in entertaining his friends, 
however, that he moved over to the 
Chicago Musical College, and develop- 
ed his powers as a singer. Soon after 
'he joined an opera company and an- 
other electrical engineer was definit- 
ely lost to the world. 

This flattering write-up was head- 
ed with a picture of me pushing a 
wheelbarrow full of leaves. It had 
a sub-title, ‘‘Charles Hart likes to 
mow his own lawn” — a throwback, 
though the editor didn't know it, to 
the days when I mowed lawns and 
delivered papers to help Mother make 
a living. 

V, On the Stage 

The Chicago Musical College was 
owned and operated by Dr. Ziegfeld 
and his sons, “Willie” and the famous 
“Flo,” later of Ziegfeld Follies fame. 
I used to go down to the college 
occasionally and one day in the 
spring of 1904 ‘‘Flo” asked if I would 
like to go on the stage. “The Sultan 
of Sulu,” with Frank Moulan, was 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR Sheet Music to 1850 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver 
5. Colorado ieia»uj2A 

OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell, 
trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. — 
Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main. Dos Angeles 
12, Calif. d3253 


PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Piano Co., 222 S. 
Vaaear. Wlrhlta ft. TCanpa** 

DUO- ART upright piano. Excellent 
condition throughout. Expression perfect. 
5395 fob. — Harvey Roehl, Vestal, N. Y. 

I* 11 d!82l 

WANTED - 44-note Wurlltzer planolno 
music. 10 tunes to the roll. Also rolls 
of a music. — Dan Gray, P.O. Box 3181, 
Fort Worth, Texas. mh4675 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


AIR CALLIOPE WANTED. Playable 
or repairable condition. Immediate an- 
swers to all. — Orchestra Leader, 420 S. 

Main St.. Plalnwell Mich. d34Q3 

WANTED: Band organs and rolls. Give 
model No., condition and price. — Don 
McElhinney, Box 207, Marlon, Iowa. 

Ja3272 


MUSIC ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO music rolls bought, 
sold and traded, all makes and types. — 
D. Nickelson, 1209 W. North Ave., Balti- 
more 17, Md. d6276 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale: all types of 
antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical items bought, sold and re- 
paired. — Lloyd G. Kelley, Broadway & 
Route 3, Hanover. Mass. jel 20422 


ORGAN FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Electrified Reed organ. In 
family 75 years. Black walnut, beauti- 
fully carved, 70" high, 45" wide, 22" deep. 
Excellent condition. — Mrs. Lillian Sam- 
son, 2223 Goldenrod Street, Sarasota, 
Florida, f3215 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED; Cylinder phonographs and 
records. Parts and anything pertaining 
to old phonographs. — Pollards, 4109 

Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. d3882 

WANTED: Ueclllan Phonograph, up- 
right or table model, walnut or mahog- 
any. Also other makes except Victor, 
Columbia and Brunswick. Record ca- 
talogs, supplements and other phono- 
graphic material. Please describe fully 
and state prices. No bids. — D. Miller, 
Box 392, Long Beach, California. Ja3046 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs For Sale: Edi- 
son, Columbia, Victor and many rare 
models. New lists. Large list of hard- 
to-find cylinder records, parts of all 
kinds, repairs, reproducer repairing 
a specialty, player piano books and 
catalogs. 25c for lists. — Pollards, 
4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

d3650l 

FOR SALE: Phonographs, duplicates 
of my collection. List 25c. Need Edison 
Excelsior. — Miller's, 1017 WesLgate, 
Troy, Ohio. d3042 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EARLY CYLINDER and disc phono- 
graphs, records, reproducers, catalogs, 
pans. Bought, sold, repaired. — Nugent. 
R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. f6S06 


CYLINDER machines, records, parts, 
outside horn disc machines bought, sold, 
traded. — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Mln- 
ersville, Pa. mh!22361 


EARLY CYLINDER and disc phono- 
graphs, records, reproducers, catalogs, 
parts. Bought, sold, repaired. — Nugent, 
R.F.D. 6. Box 33, Richmond, Va. f6806 


SINGLE or collection cylinder records 
by Bettinl; complete phonographs Ger- 
man, French, American; antique, unus- 
ual musical instruments. — Rita Ford, 
907 3rd Ave., New York 22, N. Y. mh6407 


PLAYER PIANOS $75 to $500. Stand- 
ard Player Rolls, 3 for $1. Also Aeolian, 
Duo-Art and Deluxe. 78 R.P.M. Vicirola 
Records. Some Pathe Sapphire & steel 
cut.— Berlin's, 660 Nell Ave., Columbus, 
8, Ohio. Ja3825 


WANTED: Reproducing piano rolls. 
Jazz and ragtime rolls. AH types of 
music rolls except standard player. 
Roller organs. Literature pertaining to 
any type of mechanical musical device. 
Anything unusual In the player line. 
State price and condition. — Larry Givens, 
Wexford, Pa. ja3656 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


"PI AN O Lt N” for sale. Needs restor- 
ing but In good condition. $300. Also 
German merry-go-round organ, $350. 
National nickelodeon, needs repairing, 
?1 75, — Glenn Gould, Jr., Box 25, Shirley 
Center, Mass. nl842 


MELODEONS 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED INSTRU- 
MENTS. Also buy and renalr: reasonable. 
— O. Lamper, C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 1365 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

au!26651 


VIOLINS FOR SALE 


STRADIVARI US violins for sale, with 
papers. Write for appointment. — Mattie 
M. Fair, 1120 Ash St., Muskogee, Okla. 

f3272 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $3 each 
for fine copies of any pAthe sapphire ball 
records by GENE GREENE, “The King 
of Ragtime.” Not Interested in Greene’s 
Victor and Columbia records and do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good copy each 
of the February and May 1912, Co- 
lumbia record supplements. I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia sup- 
plements after that year. Want pho- 
nograph trade publications, especially the 
Talking Machine World from 1905 to 1926, 
and “house organs,” such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly), - 
Dla. Points, the Columbia Record & the 
Voice of the Victor, — Jim Walsh, Box 

476. Vinton, Virginia. tfx 

WANTED: Tltta Ruffo's Bathe Dlnor- 
ah: Sel vendlcata— any number, size, or 
coupling; outside or centre sLart. — Alda 
Favia-Artsay, 50 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, 

N. Y. ; tfx 

RECORDS by John McCormack. — 
James Sanford, 601 N. Broadway, Wea- 

therford, Okla. ; O12407 

WANTED: Premium prices for harp el- 
ectric recordings, 78 speed. — Joe KraL 
1010 Park Ave., Highland Park, 111. f3272 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. ja!28862 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide” lista 7,500 numbers, 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19. N. Y. Jel 20061 

EDISON, COLUMBIA cylinder 
records. Collector's items. Cylinder 
machines and parts bought and sold. 
— James Riley, 166 School St., Nor- 
wich, Conn. d3084 

RECORDS: Old popular, jazz bands, 
personalities, blues, hillbilly and wesLern, 
comedy, Victor single face, religious. 
Everything but classical. Send wants to 
William C. Praster, Sr., 438 N. Broad 
St.. Woodbury, N. J. ja3215 

CATALOGUES, BOOKS. Free list, 
scarce items, reasonable prices. — Bob 
Foote, 427 Gilham St., Philadelphia 11. 
Fenpa. f 3652 

RARE RECORDS, lowly priced. Free 
Hats. Collections bought. — E. Hlrschman, 
P. O. Box 155. Verona. N, J. dl 28801 

60 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St.. Brooklyn 18, New York. f3618 

RARE VOCAL RECORDS at auction. 
Items for the basic collection and the 
advanced collector. Also early disc and 
cylinder phonographs. — Georg Pluck, 
Waterloo Village, Grass Lake, Mich. 

<33234 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. Souths 
store for top condition collector’s 78*8. 
Operatic, historical, personality, Jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold, — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Blscayne 

Blvd.. Miami 37. Fla. JafiKKOl 

FREE “Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 

New York. N. Y. ol 26121 

GOLDEN - AGE and cut - out vocals, 
personality discs, band, orchestral ana 
instrumental records, catalogs, books and 
photos. Write for free monthly lists. Dis- 
tributors of Rococo records, LP re- Issues 
of famous voices of the past: Melba, 
Patti, Caruso, Tetrazzini, GervlIIe- 
Reache, etc. — Ross, Court & Co., 2098 
Yonge St., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

ap62381 
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playing at the Studebaker Theatre, 
and he said they needed an extra 
chorus man. Would I care for ,the 
job ? Of course I would and from 
that day on I was a full-fledged .pro- 
fessional. When the show closed I 
got a job at the La Salle Theatre in 
“The Royal Chef.” I played there 
for several seasons in a number of 
shows. The most outstanding ones 
were “The Isle of Bong Bong,” with 
A1 Shean, and “The Time, the Place 
and the Gii'l with Florence Holbrook 
and Cecil Lean. In the latter I had 
a small part and in the next one, 
“Honeymoon Trail,” I did the leading 
juvenile. Now I was on my way and 
out of the chorus at last. 

VI. First Recording Experience 

In .spite of rehearsals and the night 
show-s I managed to pursue my stu- 
dies at Amour Tech. The theater 
was closed for part of the summer 
and in the summer of 1906 I was 
em ployed by ithe Columbia Phono- 
graph Company to demonstrate how 
personal records could be made on 
the old cylinder machine. The Com- 
pany had an office in Chicago and 
H. L. Willson was the manager. I 
can shut my eyes and see Willson 
now — a man with on oval face, who 
wore glasses and parted his dark 
hair in the middle. On November 20, 
1906, he was transferred from Chi- 
cago to Columbia's New York head- 
quarters and afterwards became the 
Company's general manager. 

Willson said I had a perfect re- 
cording voice and predicted I would 
be making records for Columbia and 
other companies. Some ten years later 
he proved to be right. 

After the La Salle Theater en- 
gagement I went on the road with 
the Joseph Sheehan English Grand 
Opera Company, to sing the tenor 
roles in “Faust,” “II Trovatore,” 
“Martha,” “Carmen,” “The Bohemian 
Girl” and “The Mikado.” We played 
the whole summer in Winnipeg, Can- 
ada. When the opera company closed 
I went to New York to join a vaude- 
ville act, which failed. And so, I was 
stranded in the big city. I borrowed 
the train fare home from Clarence 
Dickenson, organist of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church on Fifth Ave- 
nue. I had known Clarence in Chica- 
go, and: 'he was most kind and gra- 
cious. The fare was only $16 — but 
that is a lot of money when you 
haven't got it. 

VII. “Charlie Ryan,” The Song 

Slide Singer 

Back in Chicago, I got a job sing- 
ing illustrated songs in a Madison 
Street nickelodeon. The Alcazar. For 
those who may not be familiar with 
this long gone sort of entertainment, 
let me say the singer was in the 
dark at the side of the stage with a 
small light on his music. On the 
screen were shown slides illustrating 
the song lyrics. These were flashed 
onto the screen by the operator in 
the front booth who ran the moving 
pictures. I was paid $25 a week at 
first, then $35. I took the name of 
Charlie Ryan and became known as 


“The Irish Tenor.” It took me years 
to live that down, and for a long 
time after waixl I was still known to 
some people as Charlie Ryan. My ad- 
vice to artists is to stick to one name. 
If one sings respectable songs there 
is nothing to be ashamed of. 

But — to look forward several years 
to my recording career — in the be- 
ginning the better known singers did 
not want to use their names on rec- 
ords. It was Enrico Caruso who re- 
moved the “curse.” If he could use 
his right name, anybody could. 

Popular recording artists, like my- 
self, however, did use assumed names 
in singing for the smaller companies, 
as the larger ones didn't like for us 
to use the names under which we 
■made records for them. At one time 
I had yearly guarantees from six 
companies for $3,000 each. This 
agreement was made .to keep me from 
signing exclusively with one compa- 
ny. As I remember them, they were 
Victor, Edison, Aeolian Vocalion, Co- 
lumbia, OkeH and His Master's Voice 
of Canada. But I also sang for a 
good many others, including Path 6, 
Emerson, Gen nett. Brunswick, Para- 
mount and Grey Gull. 

While singing the illustrated songs. 
I also for a time, sang with a mixed 
quartet from 11 p.m. to midnight in 
the old “Boston- Oyster House” be- 
neath Hotel Morrison. For this I re- 
ceived $25 a week. So with the $35 I 
finally received from the picture show 
I was making’ $60 a week. 

When I had paid all my debts and 
saved a little, I went back to New 
York and was engaged to sing the 
tenor role in “The Spring Maid,” with 
Christie MacDonald and Tom Mc- 
Naughton, husband of the famous 
English comedienne, Alice Lloyd. We 
played the season of 1912-13 at the 
New Amsterdam Theater in New 
York and toured after we closed 
there. That was three or four years 
before I began making records. 

I again returned to Chicago, got a 
church job and sang small oratorio 
dates. With money .1 had saved I had 
already set my mother up in a small 
business so that she could- manage 
without -me. Now I could give my 
ambition free rein. I had become in- 
terested in Free Masonry, so I took 
the first three degrees and became a 
Master Mason. The next four degrees 
made me a Royal Arch Mason. Then 
followed the Commandery, Knight 
Templar and Shrine. I was now a 
member of St. Cecilia Lodge, St. Ce- 
cilia Chapter, Chicago Council No. 4, 
St. Cecilia Commandery, and Medina 
Temple Shrine. Later I joined the 
New York Consistory and became a 
32nd Degree Mason. Now I had 
everything except the 33rd, which is 
purely honorary. I was quite a joiner 
in those days. But I have never had 
reason to regret it for in the various 
bodies I made many wonderful 
friends. 



VIII. Professional Recording Artist 

In 1915 I returned to New York 
and, remembering what Mr. Willson 
had told -me in Chicago about my 
having a good recording voice I 
made a test record -some months later 
for a small, short-lived company 
called the Perma. Fred Hager was 
the manager. Sh-ortly afterward, I 
was engaged to do some recording 
and my very first record was “Little 
Grey Home in the West.” 

About this tim.e a bass singer, the 
late James Stanley got up a male 
quartet to make records. I was the 
first tenor, De Los Becker, second 
tenor, William Simmons, baritone, 
and Stanley the bass. I can't remem- 
ber what companies we recorded for, 
but I think one was Pathe. 

In 1917 Victor wanted a new male 
quartet and Wilfred Glenn was asked 
to form one. This was called the Shan- 
non Four. I was the first tenor, Har- 
vey Hindermyer, second tenor, Elliott 
Shaw, baritone, and Wilfred Glenn, 
bass. Hindermyer stayed with the 
quartet less than a year and was re- 
placed by Lewis James. Harvey died 
in the fall of 1957, but the rest of 
us who were associated with the quar- 
tet 40 years ago are still around. Bill 
Glenn has retired to a farm near 
'Charlottesville, Va. ; Elliott Shaw 
lives at Sharon, Conn., and Lewis 
James is a program director for WIG'N 
in Chicago. On occasion, when three 
voices seemed better suited to a song 
than four, Hart, Shaw and James 
made records as the Crescent Trio. 

In 1923, Cesare Sodero, who was 
musical director of the Edison Com- 
pany. arranged an audition for me 
with Mr. Polloco of the Chicago Civic 
Grand Opera Company. I was en- 
gaged to sing tenor rules and made 
my debut in December of that year 
in “Koenigskinder,” by Humperdinck. 
In the cast were Claire Dux and Alex- 
ander Kipnis, That year I left the 
Shannon Four or Shannon Quartet, 
as it was now called. Franklyn Baur 
took my place as first tenor and was 
followed by James Melton. Baur was 
instrumental in getting the boys to 
do jazz numbers and the name was 
changed in 1925 to the Revelers. For 
a considerable length of time Ed 
Sm-alle made our arrangements, and 
later Frank Black took over as ar- 
ranger and accompanist. Frank Ban- 
ta accompanied the boys on a trip to 
Europe in 1928. 

When I started recording for Per- 
ma I was tenor soloist in the First 
Methodist Church of Mount Vernon. 
I also sang in a synagogue on Wash- 
ington Heights, besides singing in a 
picture house on Eighth Avenue for 
$25 a week. So I was doing pretty 
well. Being a member of the new Vic- 
tor male quartet, I had an opportu- 
nity to make a test record and they 
engaged me to record regularly. The 
first song that I recorded for Victor 
was “It’s Time for Every Boy to be 
a Soldier.” 

I must not omit mention of a male 
quartet which the Edison company 
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This photo of Charles Hart was illustrated 
in the August, 1917, Victor Record 
Supplement 


organized in 1920 to record jazz and 
comedy numbers and which stayed 
together until about the time I left 
the Shannon Four. I was first tenor, 
Billy Jones, second tenor. Steve Por- 
ter, the baritone, and Harry Don- 
aghy, bass. Steve Porter was joking- 
ly called, the "silent baritone.” He 
would cup his right ear in his right 
hand and almost rest his chin on the 
horn. We had long horns in those 
days in place of the microphone and 
electrical recording had not yet b*en 
thought of. Porter's voice must have 
blended in, for the records had a g?od 
vocal balance. But I don’t believe that 
anyone actually ever heard Porter's 
voice. He had invented an earphone 
for the hard of hearing (it was sug- 
gested by his .mother-in-law’s b^ing 
deaf) and it was called the Porto- 
•phone. He did quite, a business, but 
no one could have heard Steve's voice 
even with one of his Porto-pho.nes ! 

Of course, in a male quartet, the 
baritone, being an inner voice, ,is un- 
important. The same thing is true as 
in a mixed quartet — the contralto is 
the least important voice, but it must 
be there for the tonal blend. In a reg- 
ular standard male quartet the first 
tenor and bass are the important 
voices, for the first tenor carries the 
melody and the bass is the founda- 
tion. It is like figured bass in har- 
monic progression. In popular music 
it is different, for the second tenor 
usually carries the melody and the 
first tenor tops it. 

IX. The Lambs — Early Radio Days 

Again looking back to my early re- 
cording days, I had a most interesting 
experience in 1918. There was a Lib- 
erty Loan rally, sponsored by the Vic- 
tor Company, in Carnegie Hall. Caru- 
so and Farrar both sang. As I was 
doing a lot of Victor recording, they 
asked me to appear on the program. 
That night I met Caruso and had a 
short talk with him. It was a gen- 
uine thrill. 

In 1920 I joined The Lambs, a 
theatrical club, and there I met an 


old man named Ferguson. He had 
been call boy at Ford’s Theater in 
Washington the night Lincoln was 
shot, and he told me all about it. 

The famous composer, Victor Her- 
bert, and the noted prize fighter, Jim 
Corbett, were both Lambs and good 
friends of mine. I had lunch at the 
club with Victor the day he died. He 
left me, went home, had a heart at- 
tack and passed away. He was an 
Irishman educated in Germany and 
spoke with a German accent. Can you 
imagine that? 

Jim Coi'bett loved to tell me all 
about his fights. He said that when 
he trained for his fight with J^hn L. 
Sullivan he worked in the gym for 
one year. The first day he put in 10 
minutes and at the end he was doing 
five hours. Jim was in fine share at 
60. He said that when Jim Jeffries 
fought Jack Johnson he was in Jef- 
fries’ corner. It looked bad for Jef- 
fries from the start and in one round 
he yelled to Johnson : D 'n't you dare 
knock him out, Jack!” He said Jack 
leaned over Jeffries' shoulder and 
with a broad grin displaying a lot 
of gold crowned teeth said : "How 
long shall Ah let him stay, Mistah 
Corbett?” 

The fight with Jeffries took place 
on a July 4th, When I was singing 
the illustrated songs. A saloon sfco'd 
next to the little picture house, and 
between songs I went into the saloon 
to look at the ticker tape and see 
how the fight was progressing. In 
those days a man would come d"wn 
with 20 cents, looking for a job. He’d 
allot 10 cents for carfare, five cents 
for the movie ^how and five cents for 
a glass of beer with all the roast 
beef, baked ham and rye bread he 
could eat. One day a man brought 
along an alarm clock, set it and put 
it under his seat in the show, so as 
not to be late for a job. It went off 
in the middle of my song. Ah, those 
were the days! 

Now here’s something that stag- 
gered me. Just before the New York 
Hippodrome was torn down, I sang 
in a performance of "Aida.” As I 
passed the front of the house I saw 
an announcement that Jack Johnson 
would appear in the opera. I couldn’t 
believe my eyes. Jack Johnson in a 
grand opera! Well, at the end of the 
second act, where the Ethiopian cap- 
tives carried me seated on a throne, 
there was Jack Johnson as one of 
the slaves helping to lug me on stage! 
I spoke to Jack afterwards and he 
remembered Corbett yelling at him 
not to knock Jeffries out. 

The first radio program ever broad- 
cast in the metropolitan New York 
area went on the air in 1921 from a 
WJZ studio in a factory in Newark, 
New Jersey, Those who took part 
were myself, Elliott Shaw, Lewis 
James, Wilfred Glenn and "The Hap- 
piness Boys,” Billy Jones and Ernie 
Hare. Tom Cowan was the announcer, 
and he is still announcing for WNYC 
in New York City. There is a picture 
of the group in one of the studios at 
NBC, New York. 



This picture was taken in St. Louis 
when Charles Hart was with the 
Municipal Opera Co,, 
there in the summer of 1924. 


My very first introduction to radio 
was in the home of Herbert Berliner 
in Montreal. From time to time I 
used to go to Montreal to record for 
him. He had the His Master's Voice 
of Canada company. Herbert had 
rigged up a "sender” in the record- 
ing studio down town and a receiv- 
ing set in his home. After dinner he 
said: "Now I’m going to give you a 
surprise. I shall have records played 
in the studio and we shall hear them 
in this room.” It was fascinating. We 
all remarked how wonderful it was 
for the sound to come through the air 
and through the brick walls of the 
house. 

X. Abroad And At Home 

In the summer of 1924 I sang .tenor 
z*oles in "The Prince of Pilsen,” "The 
Lilac Domino,” “The Fortune Teller” 
and "Naughty Marietta,” with the 
St. Louis Municipal Opera Company. 

In 1925 I went to Berlin, Germany., 
for radio broadcasting and to make 
records in German for the Electrola 
company (the Victor of Germany). 
Returning to New York, I resumed 
recording and was engaged by the 
Shuberts to play and sing the part 
of Dr. Engel with the original com- 
pany of "The Student Prince.” In 
1927 the Opera Gomique of Paris 
came to New Yoi’k for a short sea- 
son, and I sang the tenor role in "Gi- 
rofle, Girofla” with them at the Jol- 
son Theater, which is now called the 
'Century. The beautiful old Century 
Theater was on Central Park, West, 
but it was torn down to make way 
for an apartment building. More prof- 
itable, I suppose. 

George Gershwin had composed a 
grand opera called "135th Street.” 
I was engaged to sing the part of 
Joe, the gambler. Paul Whiteman and 
his orchestra provided the musical 
accompaniment. We gave two well re- 
ceived performances in Carnegie Hall. 
It was rather a unique kind of grand 
opera. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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CHARLES HART TODAY 


In 1929 I again went to Germany 
with my wife, three children and 
mother. So as not to change the lan- 
guage in their education, I put the 
three girls in English boarding 
schools — the first in Southampton, the 
next in Buxton and the third in 
Banks, England. For some five years 
I sang in the opera houses in Berlin, 
Dresden, Breslau and Mannheim and 
also made Electrola records. I lived 
tfhere three years under Hitler, but 
since I was an American and kept 
my mouth shut, I was never molested. 
Germany was becoming so nationalis- 
tic I realized it held no future for 
me, so in October, 1934, I returned 
with my family to the U.S.A. 

Five years in Europe made a bet- 
ter American of me. As a nation, we 
have our faults, but there is no coun- 
try in the world so good and free 
as the good aid U.S.A. Of all the 
European countries I liked Germany 
best — until the Nazi rough-house 
started. I used to go to the Sports 
Palace in Berlin to hear Hitler speak. 
It was a lot of rubbish. But there was 
something magnetic about the man. 
He could hold an audience for an 
hour and 40 minutes. 

When I went to Berlin in 1925 the 
Germans were recovering from the 
inflation. They looked back with hor- 
ror on the first World War. but when 
you mentioned inflation they shud- 
dered. Most of the people who had 
been wealthy had been brought low 
and had lost everything. Just imag- 
ine this: 40,000 marks had been a 
lot of money. It was about $10,000 
in our coinage, yet when inflation 
came it wouldn’t buy a ride on the 
subway. 

A telephone operator told me she 
had a room with a formerly wealthy 
family. In her room were two chairs 
and a settee, but she had been using 
only one chair. One day when -she 
came home there was a rope tied 


from arm .to arm on the chair, so 
she couldn’t sit in it. The lady told 
her it just would not do to sit in 
only one chair. She must sit in all 
of them, so that they would all wear 
out a little, and not just one. 

“And,” said the operator, “there 
is a young man working here in the 
American Consulate who had this ex- 
perience. He was living on a pension. 
The first Sunday morning he decided 
he would lie abed for a while and 
make up some sleep. Then there came 
a knock at the door and a voice said 
it was time to get up. He said he 
was going to stay in bed a while 
longer, whereupon the voice said in 
that case he would have to pay a lit- 
tle extra per week, as remaining in 
bed an unusual length of time would 
cause extra wear to the bed linen 
and he would have to pay for that 
extra wear.” 

The telephone operator worked in 
the American Consulate. This story, 
incredible as it sounds, is true. The 
former rich wanted the money for 
rental, but they wanted to keep their 
things just as in former days. Poor 
Germany! And just when they had 
almost recovered, came Hitler and 
the whole country was ruined. You 
can’t blame the German people. It 
was go along or go to a concentra- 
tion camp. To buck a man like Hitler 
calls for a leader of the opposition — 
and there was none. 

(To be continued) 


DEATH OF MRS. REED MILLER 
(Nevada Van Der Veer) 

HOBBIES readers who read the 
article in the March, 1958, issue, 
about the tenor, Reed Miller, will be 
sony to learn his wife, known pro- 
fessionally as Nevada Van Der Veer, 
died September 26 in French Hospi- 
tal, New York. She was 74. 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller conducted the 
Van Der Veer-Miller Summer School 
at Lake George, N. Y., from 1920 
until Mr. Miller’s death in 1923. 
From 1934 to 1950 she was head of 
the voice department of the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. She taught 
privately after returning to New 
York. 

We are also sorry to learn of the 
serious illness of the baritone, Albert 
Edmund Brown, who was the subject 
of a Favorite Pioneer Recording 
Artists biographical sketch in June 
and July, 1952. We are sure Dr. 
Brown would be glad to receive let- 
ters from his admirers. His address 
is: Valley-Hi Nursing Home, 4686 
Asbury Circle, Denver, Colo. 

MUSEUM NEWS 

(Continued from page 44) 

cabinet with 34 Sevres plaques, a 
side table, an occasional table, and 
four secretaries variously of satin- 
wood, rosewood, amboyna wood, and 
marquetry, all of the Louis XVI pe- 
riod (1774-1789). 

The 55 superlative examples of S hv- 
res porcelain are colored in the fa- 
vored turquoise-blue, royal blue, apple- 
green, and rose-Pompadour hues with 


medallions of painted scenes; they 
include, among others, two extraor- 
dinary boat-shaped potpourri vases, 
a pair of elephant vases, and various 
garnitures. 

There is also in the Kress gift a 
royal Savonnerie carpet made for the 
Palais du Louvre at the order of 
Louis XIV. In addition to clocks, wall 
barometers, and candelabra, the Kress 
gift contains a suite of furniture 
(four pieces bearing the stamp of 
Georges Jacobi and matching wall 
hangings made for Marie Antoinette. 

The interior of the room from 
Croome Court is complete in all its 
architectural elements — wood panel- 
ing, mahogany doors, mirror and elab- 
orately carved frame, inlaid console 
table, marble mantel with its cen- 
tral slab of lapis lazuli, ornamental 
plaster ceiling, and oak flooring — as 
well as its furnishings, in chief its 
celebrated set of tapestries and tapes- 
try-covered settees and chairs. 

Croome Court is in Worcestershire, 
the seat of the Earls of Coventry. 
About 1760 Robert Adam was called 
in by the sixth Earl to decorate the 
interior of Croome Court. Some of 
the designs by Adam are now pre- 
served at the Soane Museum in Lon- 
don. 

The famous tapestries were woven 
to specification by Jacques Neilson at 
the Royal Gobelins Manufactory in 
Paris, between 1766 and 1771. Their 
pictorial panels with the loves of 
the gods were designed by Frangoia 
Boucher and the floral surrounds by 
Maurice Jacques. They were woven 
to hang edge to edge, so as to cover 
the entire wall-surface above the da- 
do. The tapestries consist mainly of 
a rose-colored, simulated silk damask 
with a floral pattern, and the nominal 
subject of the tapestry is rendered 
in the guise of a small framed paint- 
ing, partially outlined by “shadow” 
and apparently hanging on a wall 
covered with the material. The illu- 
sion is further heightened by the 
woven designs of enframement, with 
birds, flowers and hunting horns, at 
the edges of the tapestries. This meth- 
od of hanging tapestries was pecu- 
liar to England and was unknown in 
France. Among the several other tap- 
estry-covered Adam rooms of this 
type in England is that, of a decade 
later, at Osterley Park. 

Soon after 1900 the tapestries and 
the matching furniture were separ- 
ated from the room itself. They were 
sold to a, French collector and re- 
mained in France for a number of 
Years until they came to this coun- 
try, where they were purchased by 
the Kress Foundation. 

Now the room and its celebrated 
furnishings will be reunited for the 
first time in over half a century at 
the Metropolitan Museum. The room 
will be shown to the public in sev- 
eral months. 

Samuel H. Kress was a long-time 
trustee and benefactor of the Metro- 
politan Museum. He died in 1955. At 
the time of his death he had served 
on the Board of Trustees for nearly 
twenty years. 
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Charles Hart 

Tells the Story of His Life to 
JIM WALSH 


PART II 

(Continued from the December Issue) 


Note By Jim Walsh 

HOBBIES readers for many years 
have urged me to tell the life story 
of one of the most popular of pioneer 
recording artists, Charles Hart. 
Among others, this request has been 
made by Philip L. Miller, of the Mu- 
sic Division of the New York Public 
Library. 

I am happy that I am now able to 
fulfill these solicitations with an auto- 
biography written by Charles Hart 
himself. The tenor has told his story 
in such a clear and characteristically 
straight-forward style 1 believe it has 
resulted in one of the most interesting 
articles 1 have ever published — one 
that is an auspicious means of bring- 
ing to a close the 1968 volume of 
FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING 
ARTISTS (See Dec. Issue) and start- 
ing off the year 1959. 


By CHARLES HART 


XI. Later Years 

On my return to America, I sang 
for a time with the San Carlo Grand 
Opera Company and other small com- 
panies, and also did some radio 
broadcasting and miscellaneous sing- 
ing. Many strange and humorous 
things happen in grand opera. It is 
so close to burlesque that if one de- 
parts from the serious vein there’s 
likely ,to be trouble. I recall that dur- 
ing a performance of “Faust” with 
a small Italian company the follow- 
ing incident occurred. Faust has 
pledged his soul to the devil in ex- 
change for his youth. Near the end 
of the opera Mepbisto puts his cape 
around Faust. They both step on the 
trap which is supposed to take them 
to the lower regions. This night the 
trap stuck and there we were with 
only our heads and shoulders show- 


FAVORITE 


PIONEER 


RECORDING 


ARTISTS 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 


ing. Whereupon a boy yelled from 
the gallery: “My God, they can’t get 
in! Hell is full!” That ruined the 
rest of a very serious opera. 

I was now getting along in years 
and I realized that one cannot sing 
forever, but you can play dramatic 
parts until you fall over, so I began 
to look for dramatic engagements. I 
will give a brief list of the shows 
I have appeared in: 

“Sing Out, Sweet Land,” with Al- 
fred Drake and Burl Ives; “Cathe- 
rine Was Great,” with Mae West; 
“Spring in Brazil,” with Milton 
Berle; “The Iceman Cometh,” by Eu- 
gene O’Neill; “Come Back, Little She- 
ba,” with Shirley Booth; “As You 
Like It,” with Katherine Hepburn; 
“The Silver Whistle,” with Jos6 Fer- 
rer; “The Girl of the Gulden West,” 
with June Havoc; “Oklahoma,” and 
“The Witness for the Prosecution,” 
in which I played the judge on tour. 

When I was playing at the Har- 
ris Theater in Chicago with “The 
Witness for the Prosecution” in 1956, 
I made a tour to all the places where 
I had lived as a ,boy some 66 years 
before. The houses were all there, 
but some in a dilapidated condition. 
To quote a well known author, “My 
thought did walk down the corridors 
of time,” and I felt a real affection 
for Chicago, where I had spent many 
happy years and some sorrowful 
ones. 

My mother passed away in 1945 at 
the age of 88. I owe her so much I 
am grateful that in her older years 
I was able to take care of her. My 
■three daughters are married and I 
have ten grandchildren. My life has 
been a happy one and the world owes 
me nothing. Singing is a joyous oc- 
cupation. 

And now, a few odds and ends: I 
have served as soloist in the follow- 
ing New York churches: The Old 
First Presbyterian and the Park Ave- 
nue Baptist, which is now the River- 
side church. When I sang there, John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., often invited us 
to his home for supper after the Ves- 
per service. Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick was the minister, and what a 
preacher he was! I remember a line 
from one of his sermons: “The drama 
was once a child oi the church; it 
is now a prodigal in a far country, 
feeding swine.” I wonder what he 
would say today! In 1929 I was so- 
loist in the Second Church of Christ, 
Scientist, New York City, and I have 
served as soloist in the Mother 
Church, the First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, in Boston. I also enjoyed 
singing in many reformed synagogues 
and have sung many a Requiem Mass. 
All this taught me how various reli- 
gions worship God. 

The only dog I ever had was in 
Green Bay, Wis., and the fox ter- 
rier’s name was Toby. A picture of 
Toby and myself, which I hope can 
be reproduced, was taken when I was 
about eight years old. What an old 
dog Toby would be if he were still 
here! I have never owed a cat, but 
they are sweet and lovely creatures. 



CHARLES HART, oged 8, in 1892, 
with Toby, his dog. Toby looks like 
a forerunner of the Victor trade- 
mark dog, “Little Nipper.’* 


Writing this story of my life’s ex- 
periences has brought back pleasant 
memories. If you enjoy reading about 
them half as much as I enjoyed the 
writing I shall feel richly rewarded. 

XII. More About Hart’s Recordings 

I am sure you who are reading this 
have enjoyed Charles Hart's account of 
his life and career as much as I have. 
However, I’d like to comment briefly 
on some phases of the recording activi- 
ties of my dear friend, “Charley/’ 
whom I have not yet met in person, but 
with whom I am hoping to clasp hands 
before another year has gone. 

Although the tenor, whose voice is 
still clear and youthful, says his first 
Victor record was “It's Time for Every 
Boy to be a Soldier," that recording 
does not come first in numerical se- 
quence. The Hart record with the low- 
est number is 18283, “ ’Forever' Is a 
Long, Long time.’’ However, its re- 
lease was held back for several months 
and it did not appear until the Novem- 
ber, 1917, supplement. Meanwhile, in 
July, Victor had Issued No. 18294, “Thou 
Shalt Not Steal (A Heart Away)” and 



Crescent trio; left to right, James, 
Shaw, Hart. 
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CHARLES HART, 1912, as Baron 
Rud i in “The Spring Maid.” 


famous version of “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s 

All Here,” while Hart offered a solo, 
“Somewhere in France is the Lily.” By 
this time both the tenor and the quartet 
were Victor favorites. 

Mr. Hart does not mention his record- 
ing partnership with Elliott Shaw, 
which for five years made Hart and 
Shaw rank with Albert Campbell and 
Henry Burr as one of the two most 
popular duet teams singing popular bal- 
lads. The first Victor duet by the pair, 
“My Belgian Rose,” appeared in that 
same August, I9LS, supplement which 
contained the already quoted brief pio- 
graphical sketch of Hart. Oddly, Shaw’s 
name was placed first, but always af- 
terwards the team was known as Hart 
and Shaw instead of Shaw and Hart — 
no doubt because “Hart and Shaw” has 
a smoother sound. 

Hart also sang duets with other artists 
for Victor. Among them were Lewis 
James, Helen Clark, Elizabeth Spencer 
and Louise Terrell (Elizabeth Lennox). 

Undoubtedly three of the most popu- 
lar records he ever made were in duet 
form: “Cm Forever Blowing Bubbles,” 
with Shaw; “Till We Meet Again,” with 
James; and “Let the Rest of the World 
Go By,” with Miss Spencer. In 1920 
Hart and Shaw remade three 12-inch 
records which had been originally sung" 
many years before by Frank C. Stanley 
and Harry Macdonough: “The Crucifix,” 
— “Guide Me, O Thou Great Jehovah” and 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 


1S300, 'TVs Time for Every Boy to be 
a So idier. ' Tue^e recordings con- 

stitute the singer's first Victor catalog 
appearance. 

The first Victor record on which 
Charles Hart sang both sides appeared 
in August, 1917, together with an ex- 
cellent photograph of him. The number 
was 18319 and the titles, "A Tear, a 
Kiss, a Smile” and “That’s Why My 
Heart is Calling You.” The catalog 
editor said: “Charles Hart has a fine 
lyric tenor which he uses to advantage 
in these two numbers.” 

The Shannon Four made its first Victor 
appearance in September, 1917 on No. 
18333, singing “I May Be Gone for a 
Long, Long Time,” which was coupled 
with the American Quartet’s version of 
the greatest American song hit of World 
War X, “Over There.” The Shannons 
were back in October, singing “Wake 
Up, Virginia,” and in November with a 
revival of Charles K. Harris’ Span is h- 
American War song, “Break the News 
to Mother.” Hart also had another 
double - faced coupling that month: 
“Somewhere in France is Daddy” and 
”So Long, Mother.” The quartet sang 
three titles in December — “Come Back 
Home,” “Hello, Aloha, Hello” and “Mel- 
ody Land.” In January, 1918, it did its 



Another view of Hart, 1912, as 
Baron Rud t in “The Spring Maid.” 


The Shannon Four sang four Edison 
Diamond Discs about the same time 
the quartet made its first Victor records. 
The titles were “Hail! Hail! The Gang’s 
All Here,” “I May be Gone for a Long, 
Long Time,” “Katy Mahone” and “Lul- 
laby.” The latter featured Helen Clark 
as soloist with the quartet's assistance. 


Although the Shannons continued to 
make Diamond Discs, their name, for 
Edison purposes, was changed to the 
Lyric Male Quartet. In this guise the 
foursome served as assisting 1 artists to 
several distinguished operatic and con- 
cert singers, among them Anna Case, 
with whom they sang “Good-bye, Be- 
loved, Good-bye,” “How the Gates Came 
Ajar” and “Love Lifted Me.” They also 
sang with Virginia Rea in “Good-bye, 


with Maggie Teyte in “I'se Gwine Back 
to Dixie,” and Marie Rappold in “Little 
Bunch of Honeyness." 


Charles Hart's name appeared for the 
first time as an Edison artist in 1918 
when he sang “Life’s Railway to Heav- 
en,” with “Edward Allen” — a disguise 
for the famous Metropolitan Opera bass- 
baritone, Arthur Middleton. His first 
Diamond Disc solo was S0444, “Molly 
Darling.” 


Hart and Shaw made only a few Edi- 
son duet records, but the tenor probably 
did more general duet work for Edison 
than for any other company. Besides 
Shaw and Middleton, he sang for Edison 
with James, Miss Clark, Miss Spencer, 
Leola Lucey, Betsy Lane Shepherd and 
Harvey Hindermyer, He also did several 
duet records with a sweet voiced so- 
prano, Esther Nelson. Hardly anyone 
who bought the records knew Miss Nel- 
son in private life was Mrs. Charles 
Hart. 


It was Edison alone among the major 
recording companies which gave the 
tenor a chance to show what he could 
do as an opera and oratorio singer. 
His photo appeared on the cover of the 
February. 1924, Edison supplement, 
which listed, as Diamond Disc No. 
80774, his superb versions in English of 
“Celestial Aida" and “Oh Paradise” 
from “Africana.” There was a brief 
comment: “Hart has just been engaged 
by the Chicago Opera. Good luck, 
Charles!” In that same year Hart and 
Miss Nelson remade the record of the 
Miserere from “Trovatore,” which had 
been in the Edison catalog for years 
asf sung by Agnes Kimball and Hart's 
old friend. Charles Harrison. He also 
remade “A Dream,” which had origin- 
ally been sung by the English tenor, 
Hardy Williamson, and he, Elizabeth 


Spencer and Vernon Archibald did a re- 
make of the “Silent Night” record pre- 
viously made by Spencer, Archibald and 
John Young. Even that was a remake, 
for the first version was by Miss Spen- 
cer, Royal Fish and Thomas Chalmers. 

In August, 1928, our tenor friend 
showed tne fine range and heroic qual- 
ity of his voice on an electrically re- 
corded Diamond Disc (No. 52324) of two 
oratorio compositions by Sir John Stain- 
er: “King Ever Glorious,” from “The 
Crucifixion,” and “My Hope is in the 
Everlasting.” from “The Daughter of 
Jairus.” 


Hart did not make any more Victor 
records after returning from his first 
trip to Germany, but resumed singing 
for Edison and other companies. In the 
Edison company’s closing years he sang 
the refrains of many dance records. 

Although Mr. Hart says the Harmon- 
ixers were organized because of Edison’s 
desire for a new comedy quartet, the 
ensemble never appeared in the Edison 
catalog under that name. Instead, on 
Edison records it was called the Premier 
Quartet — a name which had been used 
for a group headed by Billy Murray. 
When Murray signed exclusively with 
Victor in 1920 it became necessary to 
find a new quartet. Steve Porter was 
the only singer who was a member of 
both Premier Quartets. 

The late Harry Donaghy told me that 
“Oh By Jingo!” was the first Harmon - 
izers' record, but there are several 
others with lower catalog numbers in 
which Billy Jones sings the lead. Since 
the Edison catalogs lumped all the 
records together under the Premier 
Quartet heading, regardless of which 
group made them, I think it worth while 
to list here those that were by the 
Harmon izers: 

50607, Floatin’ Down to Cotton Town; 
50621, I Love You Just the Same, Swee^ 
Adeline; 50666, Oli By Jingo!; 506S3, 
There's a Typical Tipperary Over Here; 
50737, I've Got the Blues for My Old 
Kentucky Home; 50741, My Mammy; 
50769, I Want to be the Deader of the 
Band; 50771, Blue Jeans and Hey, Paw; 
&07S2, I Was Born in Michigan; 50790, 
Down Yonder; -50S1S, Melon Tune in 
Dixieland; 50897, Down in Midnight 
Town, and 50917, Darktown Quartet Re- 
hearsal. The latter is oner of the most 
amusing of the lot. A supposedly colored 
quartet is rehearsing " AVay Down Yon- 
der in the Corn Field.” Hart takes a 
ringing high note, whereupon Porter, 
“the Silent Baritone,” exclaims: “Oh, 
peaches, cream and honey! Let me die 
listenin’ to dat boy sing!” 


The Harmonizers appeared in the Victor 
list for the only lime in February, 1921, 
assisting Billy Jones (who then called 
himself “Victor Roberts” on Victor rec- 
ords) in “For Every Boy Who's on the 
Level There’s a Girl Who's on the 
Square,” and “My Home Town is a 
One-Horse Town.” They did more work 
for some of the other companies, and 
on Columbia assisted Harry C. Browne 
in a Negro comedy number, “Dar’s a 
Lock on de Chicken Coop Door.” Their 
Pathe record of “Casey Jones” called 
them the Country Harmonizers. 


Incidentally, after Pathe issued two 
records by the Shannon Four, the Quar- 
tet’s name was changed, as far as Pathe 
was concern ed, to the Acme Male Quar- 
tet. The Crescent Trio became the Or- 
pheus Trio. It is likedy that the male 
quartet which James Stanley organized 
recorded only for Pathe, for two of 
its members — Stanley and William Sim- 
mons — had exclusive Pathe contacts for 
several years. Many of Hart's Pathe 
solos appeared under the alias of 
Charles Cinway, and his duets with 
Shaw were sometimes disguised as being 
by Arthur Wilson and Frank Sterling. 
On Emerson records he and Lewis James 
sang duets as George Gordon and Ro- 
bert Bruce, and on Regal records, also 
made by Emerson, they were called 
Harry Curtis and Edward Burke. On 
National Music Lovers records, issued 
by Grey Gull, Hart was David Harris 
(a name NML used for several tenors) 
and Shaw was Thomas Edwards. 
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It Is worth noting tha,t among Hart’s 
Columbia records is one on wh l £h a 
trio composed of himself, Elliott Shaw 
and Everett Clarke sing two numbers, 
••The Sheik," and “Granny, You re My 
Mammy's Mammy." Too, since 'he made 
records in German for the .Electro la 
Company while abroad, it's intriguing 
to see that the 1923 Genn&tt catalog 
contains No. 10063. with two songs 
rendered in German by Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Hart. The titles are “Abschied 
Der Vogel" and “Du Du Liegst Im 
Herzen." I wonder if Mrs. Hart was fn© 
soprano identified only as "Bates who 
joined the tenor in singing "While the 
Years Roll By" and “For the Sake ot 
Auld Lang Syne?" on Gennett record 
d 9 16. 


If space were unlimited, I could go 
on writing about Charles Hart s record- 
ing career, but I suspect both he and 
the general reader will think I have 
already said enough. So I shall end 
here with my wannest thanks to the 
accomplished tenor for his kindness in 
preparing his fascinating autobiographi- 
cal sketch and with the hope 'that many 
years of health and happiness await him. 

— 0 — 


Since the foregoing article was sub- 
mitted, Mr. Hart has recalled several 
other facts which he believes should be 
included for the sake of completeness. 
They are appended here, out of chron- 
ological order. 

The Lenor says he has sung in the 
following grand operas and in the in- 
dicated languages: “Rigoletto" - Italian; 
“II Trovatore," Italian and English; 
"La Traviata," Italian and English; 
"Aida," Italian and German; “Pagii- 
acci," Italian and German; “Cavallerla 
Rusticana," Italian and German ; 
“Faust," French, German and English; 
"Samson et Dalila," French; “La Gio- 
eonda," Italian; “La Boheme," Italian; 
“Tosca," Italian and German; “Madame 
BuLterfly,” Italian and English; “Car- 
men," French, Italian, English and Ger- 
man: “Tan n ha user," “Lohengrin," “Wal- 
kure," and “ICoenigskinder," all in Ger- 
man. “The role of Don Jose in ‘Car- 
men,' he says, “you will notice I have 
sung in four languages. 




■‘I made my debut in Germany," Mr. 
Hart continues, "singing Don Jose in 
Mannheim for the first time in German. 
In the second act a cut frequently Is 
made where Carmen sings “Tra la la," 
etc. Don Jose breaks in at the proper 
place, telling her he must go back to 
camp for the night. At the Mannheim 
performance it was agreed the cut should 
be made. This was a difficult cue for 
me, so I had learned Carmen's part as 
well as my own to make sure I wouldn't 
make a mistake. Carmen forgot to make 
the cut this night, and I saw a look 
of anguish come over the conductor's 
face. However, knowing the thing so 
well, 1 came in exactly where I should 
have; as if she had made the cut. After 
the performance the whole company was 
called on stage, and the conductor said: 
‘You should be ashamed of yourself, 
Carmen. A tenor from America, singing 
his part for the first time in German, 
has to save the show.’ I thought it the 
greatest compliment I had ever been 
paid. 


in Nashville, Tenn. Right from the start 
I was in trouble and when we got to 
Milwaukee I got my two weeks notice. 
I closed in Sioux City, Iowa, and I was 
furious. It was Holy Week, and at that 
time they paid half salary for that week. 
To add insult to injury. I had to pay 
for a berth for a sleeper jump we had 
that week. They had to pay my fare 
back to Chicago, because I was sent 


“I immediately bought a ticket and 
went to New York. The first company 
was playing there in the old Grand 
Opera House at 23rd Street and Eighth 
Avenue. Werba and Luescher were the 
owners and had offices in the old New 
York Theater building on Broadway be- 
tween 4 ‘1th and -15 tL streets. I was still 
boiling over what I considered the great- 
est injustice I had ever suifered. Mr. 
Luescher would noL see me. I shoved 
the office boy aside and entered his 
office. 1 said. Mr. Luescher. I have been 
treated badly.’ He replied: ’Well, the 
report we got was that you were very 
bad in the part.’ So I said: 'You are 
playing the Grand Opera House and to- 
morrow is Saturday. Let me play the 
part at the matinee and you can judge 
for yourself just how bad I am. After 
you see how good I am in the part I 
feel sure you will apologize to me for 
the treatment I have received.' He 
agreed. After the performance he said, 
‘I do apologize. Hart, and if it’s agree- 
able to you, I would like to have you 
continue, since the man we have wants 
to get away. We will play the Tremont 
theater in Boston for the summer and 
I will raise your salary to ?75.’ And 
that's how I happened to get with the 
first company of ’The Spring Maid’ with 
Christie MacDonald and Tom MacNaugh- 
ton. I was fresh in those days and had 
plenty of nerve. I wouldn’t call it con- 
ceit, for T knew exactly what T could 
and could not do. I had plenty of confi- 
dence and that has carried me over 
many a tough spot. Show business is no 
place for a shrinking violet. 

“We went on tour after Boston, came 
back to New York, played the New 
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CHARLES HART looking over the 
music of the first solo h 2 recorded 
for Victor in 1917, “It’s Time for 
Every Boy to be a Soldier.” 
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“Here is how it happened I was en- 
gaged to appear in ‘The Spring Maid.’ 
While I was singing in the picture house 
the first ‘Spring Maid' company played 
Chicago. A friend with whom I had sung 
in the Joseph Sheehan Grand Opera 
Company was singing the baritone lead. 
He told me they were looking for a 
tenor for the role of ’Baron Rudi,’ for 
tile second company with Mizzi Hajos 
I sang for the manager and was at 
once engaged for $65 a week. I was told 
they weren't satisfied with the way the 
part was being played and they wanted 
me to play it as it was done in the 
first company. I demurred and said it 
might get me in trouble with the star 
to do so. They said they would send a 
letter to the manager of the second 
company, explaining to him how they 
wanted me to play the part. This letter 
was never sent. I joined the company 


1 MUSIC BOXES I 
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= gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- □ 
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| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. n 

i Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered, g 
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CHARLES HAkT in 1951 as the Sheriff in the “Surrey With the Fringe on Top,” 
scene from “Oklahoma.” 


Amsterdam Theater and continued the 
tour. When the first company closed I 
went back to the second company for 
my $75 a week and had a nice Ion*? 
season. By that time Mizzi Hajos had 
left the company, although later we 
became good friends. You see, Christie 
played the part as a prima donna and 
Mizzi clowned it for comedy. Had I been 


smart I would have ignored my in- 
structions from the first company and 
played the part to fit what Mizzi was 
doing. At least, I should have compro- 
mised. But I was still quite young. It 
takes time to acquire wisdom. 

"When I first went in for grand opera, 
and after I had learned an opera, I was 


glad of an opportunity to sing it some- 
wnere for a small company, to ‘break 
Performances are given all over 
New fork by companies put together 
for one or two appearances. Italians get 
a every now and then to hear one 

0 * *L r native operas, so an impressario 
gets the necessary singers together and 
takes a chance on making or losing a 
little money. 


*T was singing the tenor role, Ra- 
damea in one of these. Because of his 
love for Aida he has been a traitor, 
and is tried, condemned and sentenced 
to be buried alive in a tomb under the 
altar of the goddess, Isis, in the temple. 
Here he will eventually suffocate. The 
first line he sings is: ‘The fatal stone 
is closing over me. Here is my tomb. 
Never more shall I see the light of dayf 
After I sang the line, ‘Aida, oh where- 
art thou?' an Italian in the gallery 
yelled in a Sicillian dialect: ‘In the 
washroom!’ " 


One unusual experience the Crescent 
Trio had in 1922 was assisting the 
comedian, Byron G. Harlan, sing two 
"rube" songs composed by the OkeH re- 
cording director, Fred Hager. On OkeH 
record 4G<22 Harlan and the trio sang 
“Carnival Night" and "Under the Mul- 
berry Tree." This record does not turn 
up often. 

Finally, Mr. E. C. Forman, manager 
of the Special Services department of 
the RCA Victor Record Division of the 
Radio Corporation of America, has sup- 
plied information concerning Charles 
Hart's first Victor solo records. He says: 

“Record No. 18294, 'Thou Shalt Not 
Steal a Heart Away’ and No. 18300, 
’It’s Time for Every Boy to be a Sol- 
dier,’ were both recorded April 23, 1917. 
Record No. 1S283, 'Forever is a Long, 
Long Time,’ was recorded June 29, 
1917, The only explanation I can offer, 
and it’s purely a guess, is that the num- 
ber 18283 was assigned to the selection 
considerably in advance of the actual 
recording. I believe that was done at 
times, but I am quite certain it was not 
a general practice." 


iHUHHHUHHHVHVHWVHUWUUUVHUHVHHHHHUUVVUU 

A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 



ROGER, GRAY and LITTLE NIPPER are anticipating a 


Purr-fectly HAPPY NEW YEAR 

I am always abnormally busy during the holiday season, serving as publicity 
chairman of the Christmas Seal sale in Roanoke besides doing my news writing 
work for WSLS-TV and radio. Because of this I never have time to send Christmas 
and New Years cards or to thank HOBBIES readers for the many I receive. 

So here, with the cooperation of my cats, Roger, Gray and Little Nipper, whose 
photos many readers have asked me to publish, is a holiday greeting to everybody — 
especially those of you who tell me you always look forward to reading Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists. I hope to continue writing it for many years to come 
and to be blessed with the companionship and devotion of three of the sweetest 
"children" any proud father has ever possessed. Please accept this warm token 
of appreciation from 

ROGER, 

GRAY, 

LITTLE NIPPER 
and 

JIM WALSH 


jax 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs and 
records. Parts and anything pertaining 
to old phonographs. — Pollards, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. mh3<882 

i 

WANTED: Ceclllan Phonograph, up- 
right or table model, walnut or mahog- 
any. Also other makes except Victor,. 
Columbia and Brunswick. Record ca- 
talogs, supplements and other phono- 
graphic material. Please describe fully 
and state prices. No bids. — D. Miller, 
Box 392, Long Beaoh, California. Ja304ff 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare phonographs for sale: Edison, 
Columbia, Victor and many rare 
models. Large list of hard-to-find cyl- 
inder records, parts of all kinds. Re- 
pairs. Reproducer repairing a spec- 
ialty. Stylus (needle) installed, re- 
producers for sale. Will pay $6.50 
and up for any good cylinder repro- 
ducer. 25c for lists. — Pollard's, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. mh32721 

FOR SALE: Phonographs, duplicates 
of my collection. List 26c. Need Edison 
Excelsior. — Miller’s, 1017 Westgate, 
Troy, Ohio. mh304£ 


The Age of Romance has not 
ceased; it never ceases; it does not, 
if we will think of it, so much as 
very sensibly decline. 

— Carlyle 
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Virtuosos of the Cornet 

Walter B. Rogers and Jules Levy 

By JIM WALSH 


At 5:20 P.M. on Christmas Eve 
of 1939, a 74-year-old musician died 
in his home at Brooklyn, N. Y. His 
passing created little attention, but 
the elderly man had been a prom- 
inent figure. He had. been a band 
and orchestra leader, a composer, a 
musical director for talking machine 
companies and one of the great cor- 
net soloists of his time. He was Wal- 
ter Bowman Rogers. 

When a representative of the New 
York Department of Health's Bureau 
of Vital Records and Statistics filled 
out a death certificate his informa- 
tion was somewhat meager. The cer- 
tificate gives Rogers' full name and 
says he lived at 182 — 68th Street in 
Brooklyn. He was married and his 
wife’s first name was Florence. No 
children are mentioned. He was born 
October 14, 1865, and when he died 
was 74 years, two months and 10 
days of age. His profession was de- 
scribed as musical conductor and 
1929 was listed as the last year in 
which he worked at this occupation, 
which he had followed for 40 years. 

Rogers' birthplace was given only 
as the United States, but Charles V. 
Foreman, of Aurora. Colo., who has 
compiled much information about 
band and orchestra personalities, 
says he was born in Delphi, Ind. He 
had lived in New York for 58 years. 
His father, William Rogers, was 
born in England, as was his mother, 
whose maiden name was Nancy 
Bowman. He had been ill for three 
years with chronic myocarditis — in- 
flammation of the muscular area of 
the heart wall. His body was re- 
duced to ashes in the crematory at 
Fresh Pond, Long Island, on Decem- 
ber 27. 1939. 

What a sad Christmas that must 
have been for Mrs. Florence Rogers! 

II Young Musician 
I know nothing of Walter Rogers’ 
earlier years, from his birth in Del- 
phi, Ind., until he went to New York, 
seemingly at the age of 15 or 16. 
His youthful musical activities were 
summed up in a biographical sketch 
which appeared in Victor record cat- 
alogs for a good many years : 

The career of this brilliant young- 
conductor has been one of uninterrupt- 
ed success. After some years of study 
in the Cincinnati College of Music, he 
joined Cappa's Seventh Regiment Band 
of New York as cornet soloist, and 
during the years that followed he was 
one of the great features of that fam- 
ous band. On the death of Bandmaster 
Cappa, Mr. Rogers became the leader 
of the band and served four years in 
that capacity. In 1899 John Philip 
Sousa made him a flattering offer and 
he became the comet soloist of Sousa's 
Band. After five successful years with 
Sousa, the Victor Company Induced Mr. 
Rogers to leave the band and become 
its general director of music. 


The foregoing seems to indicate 
Cappa died in 1895, but his death 
must have occurred a year or so 
earlier, I have a copy of the 1894-95 
catalog of the Phipps Musical and 
Lyceum Bureau, which represented 
many of the noted musicians of more 
than 60 years ago. A page is de- 
voted to advertising “Rogers' Fa- 
mous Seventh Regiment Band and 
Orchestra . . .of New York City." 
The advertisement said the Seventh 
Regiment Band had played for 15 
years “in Central Park, New York 
City, and at all the leading Exposi- 
tions, Fairs, Commencements, etc.” 
It added that all engagements were 
“under Mr. Rogers' personal direc- 
tion." Appai'ently, Rogers had as- 
sumed direction at some time before 
1894. An illustration shows him 
wearing a typically “Gay Nineties" 
mustache. He was then in his late 
twenties. 

Ill Rogers as a Recording Artist 

Probably Walter Rogers’ .first rec- 
ords were made about the time he 
became Sousa's cornet soloist. The 
bearded Mr. Sousa despised sound 
reproducing devices and may have 
originated the derisive term “canned 
music." Although he permitted his 
band to make records he did not per- 
sonally conduct its phonograph en- 
gagements in the '90's and early 
1900's. That menial job was left to 
his sub- conductor, Arthur Pryor, 
who founded his own band in 1904 
and entered into a warmly intimate 
relationship with the Victor Com- 
pany that lasted a generation. Sou- 
sa's Band made many 7-inch Ber- 
liner discs, and I imagine Rogers 
also recorded Berliner cornet solos. 
However, I cannot recall any, off- 
hand. 

What cornet player, I wonder, did 
Sousa have in mind when he ap- 
peared in 1906 before the Joint Com- 
mittee on Patents of the U.S. Senate 
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House, which was considering a new 
copyright bill? Sousa made a savage 
attack on the phonograph companies 
because they were not paying royal- 
ties for the use of his Marches as 
well as the music of other com- 
posers. In an obvious jab at Victor, 
for whom his band was then actively 
recording, Sousa said “these talking 
machine managers will pay Caruso 
$3,000 to sing one song for them," 
but would pay one of his best cornet 
players only $4 a record. 

Sousa's statement must have been 
an exaggeration. It is hard to believe 
any famous musician would have ac- 
cepted a fee of $4 a record, especial- 
ly from Victor, which was usually 
more generous in payment than the 
other companies. Edison’s standard 
fee for a solo cylinder, even in the 
earliest gold-moulded days, was $40. 
But what player was Sousa thinking 
of? I would suspect Rogers except 
that he had left Sousa two years 
before the Committee hearing to be- 
come Victor's musical director. 

The Victor record catalog for Feb- 
ruary, 1902, listed Rogers as having 
signed an exclusive contract with the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
which Eldridge R. Johnson had or- 
ganized only the year before. In 
those days, single-faced seven-inch 
records were known as Victors and 
10-inch as Monarchs. Here is the 
list of Rogers' 1902 cornet solos. 
Where an asterisk precedes the num- 
ber the record was made in both 
seven and 10-inch sizes. A “V” be- 
fore the number means it was issued 
solely in seven-inch, and an “M" that 
it was 10-inch only: 

*525, A Southern Dance. *524, A Sol- 
dier's Dream. V375, Auld Lang Syne. 
M3241, Minne-ha-ha Waltz. V348, Sou- 
venir of Naples. M3262, When You 
Were Sweet Sixteen. 

The foregoing records were made 
with an accompaniment by Sousa's 
Band. Two, “A Southern Dance" and 
“Minne-ha-ha Waltz," were Rogers' 
own compositions. Another list had 
piano accompaniments: 

M3418, Absence Makes the Heart 
Grow Fonder: M3419, Bonnie Sweet 
Bessie: V529, Concert Polka; V531, Ger- 
man Sounds; V3423, Old Black Joe, 
with variations; V523, War Songs, with 
variations; V532, Yankee Doodle, with 
variations. Rogers and Pryor hart made 
a cornet and trombone duet, M3415, of 
“Nearer, My God. to Thee." arid he 
and Darius A. Lyons also teamed up In 
a cornet and flute duet, on M3424, of 
Titl’s Serenade. 

Herbert Clarke was represented 
by 12 cornet solos in the 1902 cat- 
alog. Since he was with Sousa, he 
may have been the “$4 man.” Prob- 
ably both he and Rogers were irri- 
tated if they read the description 
which accompanied a list of seven 
records (made in both seven and 10- 
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inch sizes) by their highly touted ri- 
val, Jules Levy: 

The world’s greatest cornetist has 
come from Chicago at great expense 
to make records for us. This is only one 
of the many instances that illustrate 
our policy of obtaining the best artists 
in all classes to make our records, re- 
gardless of expense. Levy says the 
Victor machines and records are the 
surprise of his life in quality of both 
vocal and instrumental music. The 
great cornetist plays as well if not 
better than he did twenty years ago, 
and his records are positively wonder- 
ful. Xo extra charge will be made for 
them. 

Notice the amusing ambiguity of 
the remark about Levy’s coming from 
Chicago "at great expense” to make 
records. One is left wondering wheth- 
er this means Victor paid Levy a 
lot of money or whether he took an 
expensive means of traveling from 
Chicago to Camden. The boast about 
obtaining the best artists, "regard- 
less of expense,” doesn’t sound as 
if Levy were paid a beggarly ' four 
dollars a solo! His records, with pia- 
no accompaniment, were: 

1052, Absence Makes the Heart Grow 
Fonder: 1059, Blue Bells of Scotland; 
1056* German Air and Variations; 1065, 
Leviathan. Polka; 1060; Must We, Then, 
Meet as Strangers?; 1.062, Medley of 
National Airs; and 1052, Our Own 
Make — Polka. 

Until recently, I owned a copy of 
"Must We Then, Meet as Stran- 
gers?” but finally parted with it to 
a Rhode Island collector, Steve Gil- 
man, who wanted it worse than I 
did. In spite of the blurb about Le- 
vy’s Victor discs being "simply won- 
derful,” the recording of this one 
was pretty bad. with an annoying 
pitch waver. A bland voiced gentle- 
man, presumably not Levy, gave a 
spoken introduction in which he said 
the number was played by "the 
word’s greatest cornet soloist, Mr. 
Jules Levy.” Such statements also 
likely irritated Rogers and Clarke, 
if they heard the records. 

IV Victor Musical Director 
Walter Rogers’ engagement as Vic- 
tor’s musical director in 1904 was the 
result of the company’s deciding to 
establish its own permanent orches- 
tra instead of engaging musicians 
by the "date.” It also tied in with a 
new policy, established in 1903, of 
using an orchestra, rather than the 
piano, to accompany most vocal rec- 
ords. (For more information about 
the Victor Orchestra under Rogers 
see the Charles D’Almame article in 
the December, 1957, HOBBIES). 

On August 31, 1904, about the 
time Rogers assumed his Victor du- 

Without fanfare we announce publication of a 
500 patfo deluxe book that every lover of old 
sontrs will want to own. 

TIX PAN ALLEY BY GASLIGHT is the final 
authoritative word on all popular songs from 
th? I870’s down thru 1910: story of writers 
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helped make the gay 90's gay.*’ With intro, 
by ASCAP President Otto Hnrbach. Mr. Mar- 
cuse’s opus Is a fit companion to our Famed 
BLUE BOOKS OF TP A. BROADWAY, etc. and 
another star in the leading Americana 
publisher’s crown. 

HURRAY - HURRAY - pro-publication price of 
only $8.50 postpaid. 

HAVE YOU FORGOTTEN SOMETHING? Order 
our Old Music Shop (on all instruments) (1.25) 
and Player Plano Scrapbook (3.00): both for 
$4.00 postpaid: Money back guarantee! stamp 
for full catalog, if not yet convinced. 

CENTURY HOUSE, Pub’rs., Watkins Glen. N. Y. 
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ties, a new catalog was issued, in 
which the number of cornet records 
had greatly increased. Some of Rog- 
ers’ 1902 titles remained, but nearly 
all had been remade, and given new 
numbers. Those which formerly had 
piano accompaniments now appeared 
with orchestral support. The 1904 
list was prefaced by the statement 
that "Mr. Rogers’ brilliant tone and 
fine execution are exhibited to per- 
fection in these records.” Those with 
orchestra accompaniment were: 

M2706, Absence Makes the Heart 
Grow Fonder; 2701, Bonnie Sweet Bes- 
sie; 2694, German Sounds; 2736. Old 
Black Joe; 2748, Souvenir of Naples 
(“one of Mr. Rogers' most brilliant 
compositions”); M2737, Toyland ; M2695, 
War Songs: and 2705. Yankee Doodle, 
with variations. 

The following were accompanied 
by Sousa’s Band; 

M1435, A Little Boy in Blue; 524. A 
Soldier's Dream: 2469, T Need Thee 
Every Hour; 2439. Lulle Waltz; 1202, 
Miivne-ha-ha Waltz; 2470, Tale of a 
Sea Shell; M2G63, The Harp That Once 
Thro’ Tara’s Halls; and M1429, The 
Volunteer Polka — another Rogers com- 
position. 

The list of cornet and trombone 
duets by Rogers and Pryor had now 
grown to six, one of which, 2593, 
"Cheerfulness,” was accompanied by 
Pryor’s new band. Others were; 
1548. "A Song of Home;” M837, 
"Answer”; 1521, "Nearer, My God, 
To Thee”; 1550. "Oh How Delight- 
ful!”; and 1547, "Polka Caprice.” 
Titl’s "Serenade,” formerly by Rog- 
ers and Lyons, had been remade by 
Rogers and Marshall P. Lufsky, then 
the flute soloist of Sousa's Band. The 
number was changed to 2476. 

Herbert Clarke’s cornet solos had 
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JULES LEVY (1848-1903), 
frequently referred to in his lifetime as 
“the world’s greatest cornet player.” 


all been cut out, but there was an 
augmented list, in the seven and 10- 
inch classifications, by Jules Levy, 
who had died the preceding Novem- 
ber : 

2106, Bonnie Sweet Bessie.. M1056, 
Du i) u, with variations. V2102, Home, 
SweeL Home; 2103, In the Gloaming - ; 
M2 Lb 5, Killarney; 2529, Nancy Lee; 1066, 
Nearer, My God, to Thee; M1055, Non 
e Ver; 2496, Our Own Make Polka; 
1706, Robin Adair; 2104, Tale of a Bum- 
ble Bee — King Dodo; 1708, The Last 
Rose of Summer: M1065, The Levy- 
athan Polka: 1707, The Low Back'd 
Car; and 1709, Within a Mile of Edin- 
boro‘ Town. 
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Rogers examining the finished master record of the Lucia Sextet, 



Rogers decides the Sextet record must be made over. 



Walter Rogers conducting a Victor recording of “The Lucia Sextet” on December 
8, 1915. The singers are Harry Macdonough (hands clasped behind back). Marguerite 
Dunlap, Olive Kline, Wilfred Glenn, Lambert Murphy and Reinold Werrenroth. 


In 1903, Victor introduced its 
$1.50 Be Luxe series, the first 12- 
inch discs ever made. There were 
three of the large size by Rogers. 
The catalog editor said: "Mr. Rogers 
is the .Solo Cornetist of Sousa's Band 
and undoubtedly the most brilliant 
player now before the public. His 
execution is at times so wonderful 
that it excites amazement in the 
mind of the listener. Mr. Rogers 
plays variations which have always 
been considered impossible." His 12- 
inch records, all accompanied by 
Sousa's Band, were 31110, “The 
Harp That Once Thro' Tara's 
Halls"; 31111, “Minne-ha-ha Waltz," 
and 31112, “Lulle Waltz.” On 31114 
he and Pryor once more played 
“Nearer, My God, To Thee." Levy 
was represented by 31176, “The Mer- 
ry Birds," which Victor apparently 
considered the best of his records; 
Emil Kennecke (as the catalog 
spelled Keneke's name) played 31178, 
“Remembrance of Prague," accom- 
panied by the Victor Military Band; 
and on 31077, Clarke's Providence’s 
Band played “The Bride of the 
Waves,” featuring a cornet solo by 
its leader, Herbert L. Clarke. 

It is not generally known that in 
1903 Victor also introduced a 14- 
inch single-faced record, the De 
Luxe Special. Only about two dozen 
titles were issued, and the series 
lasted only a year or so. However, 
two of these $2.00 offerings were by 
Jules Levy. On 41021 he played Ros- 
sini's “Inflammatus” from “Stabat 
Mater” and on 41022, “The Lost 
Chord." Apparently Rogers made no 
14-inch records. 

The 1904 Victor catalog marks 
the peak of Walter Rogers' activ- 
ities as a comet player. Like Harry 
Macdonough and S. H. Dudley, who 
became manager and assistant man- 
ager of the Victor Artist and Reper- 
toire Department and found they 
had less and less time for singing, 
Rogers' duties as recording director 
soon occupied him so fully he laid 
his horn aside. By the time the 1909 
record catalog was issued, his num- 
ber of solos, with no new titles in- 
cluded, was down to six: “Absence 
Makes the Heart," “Bonnie Sweet 
Bessie," “German Sounds," “Old 
Black Joe,” “War Songs" and “Yan- 
kee Doodle.” Meanwhile, Keneke, 
Clarke and Bohumir Kryl were rep- 
resented by two solos each. 

But Jules Levy, “the world's great- 
est cornet soloist," was down to only 
one, “The Merry Birds." Even it 
was offered with a half- apologetic 
note which read: 

Although this record Is not quite up 
to our present standard of recording, 
having been made several years ago. 
It Is kept on our lists as a memorial 
to this great cornetist, who died in 
1905. 

The record remained in the cat- 
alog through 1919, its listing always 
accompanied by a slightly altered 
version of the foregoing: 

NOTE — Although this record la not 
up to our present standard of record- 
ing, having been made in 1904, It la 
kept on our lists for those who wish 
to possess it as a memorial to thla 
great cornetist, who died in 1905. 

The latter “note” is inaccurate in 
at least two respects. Levy died in 
1903, the year in which his record- 
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ing of “The Merry Birds” was made. 

Besides his solos, Rogers had two 
duets with Pryor in the 1909 catalog- 
— the already familiar “Nearer, My 
God” and on 4513, the Miserere from 
“Trovatore.” There was also a cor- 
net duet with Keneke, No. 4780, 
“When Life Is Brightest,” and a 
cornet trio by Clarke, Rogers and 
Herman Bellstedt, “The Three Soli- 
taires.” A description of the latter 
number, appeared in the October, 
1905, supplement: 

Seldom indeed has such a galaxy of 
talent been employed in the malting of 
a record. Here is a merry and rollick- 
ing cornet trio composed by Victor 
Herbert, played by the three foremost 
cornetists in the world, and accom- 
panied by Sousa's Band. It is almost 
needless to state that this could only 
happen in the Victor Laboratory. The 
trio is a most delightful composition 
and makes a unique record. 

In December, 1905, the Rogers-Pry- 
or duel; of the “Miserere” was thus 
described : 

A smooth and perfect record of a 
favorite operatic duet by two of the 
most famous players in the world. It 
is of great volume, yet the Lwo instru- 
ments blend perfectly. 

Rogers' talent for making* unusual 
arrangements of popular songs was 
displayed in the February, 1006, 
Victor list, when he produced, on No. 
4577, a “musical burlesaue” on 
“Everybody Works But Father”: 

A side-splitting instrumental descrip- 
tion of a few episodes in the daily life 
of father. The familiar melody is played 
in several different styles, including a 
ponderous treatment by the basses, and 
is followed by “Bits of Other Father 
Songs,” “Father, Dear Father. Come 
Horne,” etc. The scene suddenly shifts 
to 7 A.M., as father is soundlv sleeping 
after a hilarious night out. The town 
clock strikes 7, the tuba plays a sol- 
emn lullaby, accompanied bv melodious 
(?) snores from father’s bedroom. The 
entire family is gathered outside the 
door in a vain endeavor to make father 
wake up, but even the barking of the 
dog, the dinner-bell and terrific pound- 
ing on the door fail to interrupt the 
snores. Whatever father may or may 
not have done, it is certain that Mr. 
Rogers “worked’’ in making this ar- 
rangement, which is a most clever one. 

Perhaps because the recording 
process through which his records 
were made had become outmoded, 
Rogers by 1910 was down to three 
solos: “Absence Makes the Heart 
Grow Fonder,” “Old Black Joe” and 
“Yankee Doodle” — none of which 
gave much opportunity to display 
his virtuoso accomplishments. In the 
January, 1912, catalog, his repres- 
entation had dwindled to one rec- 
ord, No. 16794, on which the Mise- 
rere duet with Pryor had been cou- 
pled with “Chant Sans Paroles,” by 
the Vienna Quartet. The double- 
faced record stayed in the catalog 
through 1922 — six years after Rog- 
ers' association with the Victor com- 
pany had ended. 

V Activities as Musical Director 
I have often thought the late Cal- 
vin Child, who organized the Victor 
Red Seal department and brought 
most of the great opera singers into 
that company's catalog, must have 
been one of the world’s most accom- 
plished diplomats. The nervous strain 
resulting from dealing with so many 
temperamental song birds, many of 
them with an imperfect knowledge 
of English, could only have been tre- 


mendous. What finesse must have 
been required to soothe the jealousies 
of sopranos who just knew they were 
being slighted in favor of Alda, 
Farrar or Galli-Curci, or to tame 
tenors who suspected their Victor 
royalties didn’t compare with those 
of McCormack or Caruso! 

Rogers, too, must have been a dip- 
lomat. Where Child restricted him- 
self to dealing with “celebrities” and 
snootily decried the “Coney Island” 
atmosphere of the “popular” artists, 
Rogers conducted recording sessions 
for all types. The Black, Purple and 
Blue Label performers perhaps were 
not quite so much stuck on them- 
selves as the “Red Sealers,” but their 
human frailties must have occasioned 
the recording director many tense 
moments. 

Whatever his powers as a diplo- 
mat, Rogers certainly was a versa- 
tile arranger and many novelties in 
the Victor catalog were of his inven- 
tion. He arranged and directed most 
of the early dance records. It was 
he who thought of the idea of organ- 
izing a staff ensemble to sing “gems” 
from musical comedies and grand 
opera. The group was called the Vic- 
tor Light Opera Company when it 
sang relatively light music and the 
Victor Opera Company when its ef- 
forts were more serious. The first 
record by this aggregation was No. 
16326, which came out in August, 
1909. It coupled “Hello, People” from 
“Havana” with Ada Jones’ 
of “The Yama Yama Man.” This 
was the first and only ten -inch rec- 
ord by the Victor Light Opera Com- 
pany and the only one devoted to 
an entire song rather than a medley. 
Among the voices to he recognized 
in it are those of Frank C. Stanley 
and S. H. Dudley. A soprano is prob- 
ably Elizabeth Wheeler. The first 12- 
inch “Gems,” which followed short- 
ly afterward, were 31744, “Gems 
from Havana” and 31745, “Gems 
from ‘The Beauty Spot.’ ” 

The first photo of the Light Opera 
Company included Rogers as its di- 
rector. Members were Lucy Isabelle 
Marsh, Reinald Werrenrath, Harriet 
Keyes, William Wheeler, Harry Mac- 
donough, Inez Barbour, Elizabeth 
Wheeler. Elise Stevenson, Marguer- 
ite Dunlap, William F. Hooley, Steve 
Porter. Frank Stanley, S. H. Dud- 
ley, Billy Murray, John Bieling, 
Frederick Gunster, John Barnes 
Wells, Ada Jones and George Carre. 
After 1912, the personnel was most- 
ly a blending of the Orpheus and 
Lyric Quartets — Olive Kline. Elsie 
Baker. Lambert Murphy, Werren- 
rath, Macdonough and Hooley. Other 
artists, such as; Marsh, Dunlap and 
Wilfred :Glenn, wei'e sometimes used. 

Somewhat similar to the “Gems” 
were the medleys of “Songs of the 
Past,” which Rogers introduced in 
1915. He made the arrangements for 
the various old-time songs, which 
grew to comprise a series of 12 dou- 
ble-faced records. Many other med- 
leys of popular and standard songs 
also boi'e his touch, and he arranged 
and conducted most of the early Vic- 
tor dance records. 

A good idea of Rogers’ adaptabil- 
ity may be found in the following: 

One of the best selling records in 


phonograph history was Victor 
16483, combining a rendition of the 
comic song classic, “Casey Jones,” 
by Billy Murray and the American 
Quartet, with “Moonlight in Jungle 
Land,” by Arthur Collins and By- 
ron G. Harlan. (Incidentally, “Ca- 
sey” Jones’ widow died in Jackson, 
Tenn., on November 21, 1958, only 
nine days before this article was 
written. She was 92). 

Murray and the quartet recorded 
“Casey Jones” on March 11, 1910, 
and the record was issued in May. 
However, after several thousand 
copies had been pressed, Victor offi- 
cials decided the quartet wasn’t heard 
strongly enough, and sent telegrams 
to the four members — Murray, Biel- 
ing, Porter and Hooley — telling them 
to come to Camden and do it over. 
Porter, the baritone, didn’t receive 
his, so after the other three had 
waited a long time and were grow- 
ing impatient, Rogers remarked: 

“Well, I can sing a little baritone 
in a pinch. I’ll take Steve’s place.” 

Which, stepping down from the po- 
dium, he did. This recording “date” 
was on May 13, 1910. Still another 
version of “Casey,” and the best of 
the three, was made on October 10, 
1911, with Steve Porter hack in his 
accustomed baritone role. 

Rogers probably conducted several 
recordings of ensemble operatic num- 
bers, such as the Lucia Sextette, fea- 
turing Caruso and other bygone 
greats. He certainly officiated at a 
session in Camden on December 8, 
1915, when the Sextet was sung by 
the Victor Opera Sextet, consisting 
of Kline, Dunlap, Macdonough, Mur- 
phy, Werrenrath and Glenn. Pictures 
were taken of every stage of the 
procedure, from the arrival of the 
artists at the laboratory in a 1915 
model car through the recording 
session and Rogers’ verdict that be- 
cause of a flaw in the master, the 
singing would have to be done over. 
Olive Kline says the Opera Com- 
pany singers used to have such a 
noisy goo cl time coming down to 
Camden on the train that they called 
themselves the Victor Uproar Com- 
pany! 

VI Rogei*s Leaves Victor 

In 1916, when he was 51 years of 
age, Walter Rogers’ 12-year associa- 
tion with Victor as its musical di- 
rector came to a serio-comic end. He 
left the. largest talking machine corn- 
pan y to become recording manager 
of a small firm, the Paroquette Rec- 
ord Company. 

Paroquette, which made seven- 
inch, double-faced, vertical cut rec- 
ords that sold for 25 cents each, 
was the brain child of the most pop- 
ular tenor ballad singer in the pho- 
nograph’s history. Henry Burr. An 
idea of forming a company to turn 
out a small, inexpensive record had 
been in Burr’s mind for a consid- 
erable time. The late Albert Camp- 
bell told me he signed a contract to 
sing for Par-o-ket records on Au- 
gust 23, 1915. However, the firm 
didn’t go into production for more 
than a year. 

I have mentioned Calvin Child’s 
prowess as a diplomat and said Rog- 
ers must have had gifts of the same 
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order. But it almost seems Burr 
must have been the champion dip- 
lomat of all time. He enticed Vic- 
tor's musical director away, but still 
went on making’ “His' Master's 
Voice" records. Not only that, but 
in spite of operating a recording 
company of his own whose product 
was intended to under-cut the prices 
of the larger concerns, he also con- 
tinued singing for every American 
company of the time except Edison, 
with which he had quarreled over 
recording fees in 1915. It was an 
amazing achievement. 

Although Burr was the instigator 
and chief financial backer of the Pav- 
oquette Record Company, probably 
Rogers also invested some money in 
it. At any rate, he supervised the 
recording sessions and the catalog 
contained a good many records by 
Walter B. Rogers' Military Band. 
Meanwhile, the May, 1916, catalog 
was the last in which Rogers was 
identified as Victor's musical director. 

“The pctobeT, 191 6r cataiog—retaiired — 
the biographical sketch, but ended it 
by saying: “After 5 successful years 
with Sousa, the Victor Company in- 
duced Mr. Rogers to leave the band 
and become its general Director of 
Music, a position which he filled for 
many years." The sketch was omit- 
ted in the next, May, 1917, issue. 
Rogers had been succeeded by the 
late Josef A. Pasternack (known to 
the musicians who sweltered under 
his autocratic baton as “Old Monkey 
Face"), a versatile genius of wider 
musical knowledge than Rogers. Pas- 
ternack played every orchestral in- 
strument except the harp. 

The Paroquette Record Company 
did not last long. The seven-inch 
platters played three minutes, had 
excellent tone quality, with as much 
or more volume than the Edison Dia- 
monds Discs of the period, and with 
their black labels they looked some- 
thing like miniature Diamond Discs. 
But the majority of phonographs 
were made to play only lateral cut 
records like Victor or Columbia, and 
a profitable business could not be 
done in a little-known vertical cut 
disc. After about a year, during 
which a few more than 100 titles 
were issued, the business was dis- 
continued toward the end of 1917, 
and Par-o-ket records joined other 
losing ventures in which Burr sank 
his large income as a recording star. 

A silver fox farm, a banjo factory, 
and a sheet music publishing firm, 
were among the others. Only his 
“Eight Famous Victor Artists" 
troupe was consistently profitable. 

Rogers' activities of the next few 
years are involved in almost as much 
obscurity as the early days of “the 
immortal Pickwick" or Walter B.’s 

— -own- boyhood Hawjever, lie may_ha_ve 

become musical director for the Par- 
amount Company, which also made 
vertical cut records, but switched to 
lateral after the Victor-Columbia 
patent monopoly was broken in 1919. 

- In 4918) dance records- by- Walter B. _ 
Rogers' Band appeared on the Para- 
mount label. 

Possibly, too, he also was asso- 
ciated briefly with the Emerson Com- 
pany, whose musical director was 
Arthur Bergh. In the December, 


1921, Emerson supplement there is a 
record, No. 10459, of “Kiddies' Pa- 
trol (Christmas Eve)" and “Kid- 
dies' Dance (Christmas Morning)," 
both composed by Rogers, and per- 
formed by the Emerson Concert 
Band. It is possible he had a band 
which played as a “house group” for 
more than one company. 

VII Recording Director 
for Brunswick 

Not later than 1921, Walter Rog- 
ers became recording director for the 
Brunswick Company, which had be- 
gun making lateral -cut records in 
1919. (Some vertical Bruns wicks had 
appeared as early as 1917). The 1922 
catalog contains three double-faced 
records by Rogers and his Band, and 
this list was steadily augmented dur- 
ing the next seven years. On 2132 
the band played "American Patrol" 
and “General Mix-Up, U. S. A. 
March"; on 2145. “Legion of Honor 
March" and “On the Campus March," 
and on 2160, the “Washington Post" 
and “El Capitan” marches. 

Rogers' Brunswick association may 
have begun earlier than 1921, for 
in the January, 1921, supplement ap- 
pears record 2054, a coupling of the 
two compositions, “Kiddies’ Patrol" 
and “Kiddies’ Dance," already men- 
tioned on an Emerson record. They 
are listed as played by the Bruns- 
wick Concert Band, and the descrip- 
tion says : 

Walter Rogers, the scholarly musi- 
cian who painted this delightful tone- 
plcture, is assuredly a member of that 
cult of the child which includes such 
names as Schumann, Stevenson and 
J. G. Browne in its membership. The 
-eompaiUon- piece -to -noddies' JEatml.LO 
written by Mr. Rogers, is fvill of speak- 
ing toys just for the “kiddies” of 
America whom he loves and so truly 
understands. These same children offer 
Rip Van Winkle's toast to you, Mr. 
Composer. — “Your health! May you live 
long a nd prosper." 

Brunswick, like Victor and Colum~ 
bia switched to electric recording in 
1925. Rogers, with almost 30 years 
experience of the horn method, may 
have found it hard to adapt to the 
new system. It is hard to account 


otherwise for the uniformly unfavor- 
able reviews which his work re- 
ceived for a time in The Phonograph 
Monthly Review , a record collectors' 
magazine published in Bo:; ton from 
1926 to 1932, and the more lauda- 
tory comments that appeared later. 
Perhaps as time went on Rogers 
achieved a mastery of microphone 
methods. 

In April, 1927, the P. M. P. said: 

Brunswick 3429 and 3430 — William 
Tell Overture, played by Walter B. 
Rogers and his Band. . . The Rogers 
band seems rather small and although 
it plays well this version is hardly as 
interesting as the recent one of Pryor 
for Victor. . . 

A much harsher criticism appeared 
in August, when Brunswick issued 
a 12- inch record, 20054, containing 
four marches — “Baltimore Centen- 
nial," “Boston Commandery," “ Man- 
hattan Beach' ' and “High School 
Cadets" : 

Walter B. Rogers and Vi is Band 
choose a group of selections that would 
be hard to surpass for effectiveness 
and then, unfortunately, play them in 
a way that would be hard to surpass 
for ineffectiveness. The recording itself 
is very good, but the band is small 
and while from a tonal standpoint it is 
not bad, the slipshod performance which 
must be blamed to the very slack con- 
ducting unquestionably does >the fine 
■pieces more harm than good. . . An- 
other striking example of the fact that 
no matter how good the recording may 
be, or how well the musicians play, in 
the end it is the life — or lack of it — 
of the conductor's reading that will 
decide the work’s fate. 

In November, 1927, Brunswick 
Record 3539, “Pride of the Wolve- 
rines" and “Gridiron Club" marches 
received this acidulous note: 

“Pride of the Wolverines” is a great 
rrrarctT, trot ft isrooywhdiinHVIr— lagers’ — — 
grasp yet, nor, from the evidence of 
this and several earlier records will be 
for a long time. His talents must lie 
in other directions: all his records so 
far are but mediocre at their best. 

The reviewer probably knew noth- 
ing oT ■Rogers’ - Bri ITTan t~ “achieve- “ - 
ments as a conductor of Victor bands 
and orchestras. But in January, 

1928, his remarks were more favor- 
able: 

Brunswick 3622. El Capitan and 
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Washington Post Marches. Rogers at 
last redeems himself with two excellent 
march performances. As before, his 
band is not very large nor does It 
strive for exceptional brilliance, but It 
is well balanced and plays with merlt- 
ous (sic) rhythmic and tonal coloring. 
Hardly a startling band record, this Is 
decidedly a most satisfactory one. 

Real acclaim came in May, 1D28 : 

Brunswick 3515. Stars and Stripes 
Forever and National Emblem Maroh- 
es. Given a band of larger size, Rogers 
might put Creators and Sousa to shame, 
so effectively does he handle his pres- 
ent small organization. An excellent 
disc on all points. 

This seems a good place to part 
company with Walter Rogers. No 
doubt the depression which began in 
October, 1929, and caused the rec- 
ord business to fall off to almost 
nothing was the cause of his part- 
ing company with Brunswick. From 
that time, he seems to have lived 
in retirement until his death ten 
years later. Perhaps there is a sort 
of appropriateness in the fact that 
the genial man who liked to write 
“descriptive specialties” about the 
joys children experienced on Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Morning was 
relieved of his last years of suffer- 
ing on Christmas Eve, 1939. 

VIII Jules Levy and His Records 

Although Jules Levy was never so 
intimately associated with recorded 
music as Walter B, Rogers, ne was 
from the standpoint of glamour and 
“color” the reigning cornet player 
of his' day. Just as Caruso surpassed 
all other opera tenors not necessarily 
from the standpoint of voice and ar- 
tistry but from that of glamour, so 
Levy overtopped all other cornet 
players. He might, in fact, be called 
“The Caruso of the Cornet.” 

It would be difficult at this late 
date to chronicle the great Levy's 
career in detail, but some notes con- 
cerning his life and recording activ- 
ties should not be amiss. 

The January, 1904, Etude con- 
tained this succinct death notice: 

JULES LEVY, the celebrated cor- 
netist, died in Chicago November 28, 
1903, aged 66. He was born in London, 
England, April 28, 1838. While stJU a 
small boy he showed a love for the 
cornet and at 17 was an accomplished 
artist. In 1866 he made his first trip 
to the United States. After that he 
played in all parts of the world and 
was considered the greatest living art- 
ist on his instrument. Several years 
ago he made his permanent residence 
in this country. 

The Etude chronology is wrong. If 
Levy were bom in 1838 he could 
have been only 65 when he died in 
1903. 

Levy was a short, heavy, bearded 
man with a remarkable chest devel- 
opment. In 1879 and 1880 he was 
star soloist with Patrick Saar field 
Gilmore's Band at Manhattan Beach 
and was such a sensation Gilmore 
began to resent his success. This 
led to his importing a great trom- 
bone player from Paris, Frederick 
Innes, to “take the edge off” of Le- 
vy's acclaim. This in turn, led to a 
historic feud between the two tem- 
peramental virtuosos, but Levy and 
Innes afterwards became close 
friends. 

Levy was probably the first dis- 


tinguished musician to play in com- 
petition with a phonograph. Less 
than one year after Thomas Edison 
invented his squeaky, tinfoil “device 
of the devil," it was demonstrated 
in Irving Hall, New York. From Ju- 
ly 3rd through the 8th, Levy played 
along with it (thus anticipating the 
Edison “tone tests” of 40 years 
later) and a contralto, Emily Wi- 
nant, also sang duets with her metal- 
lic-sounding recorded voice. One ob- 
server reported: “There was many a 
grin at the somewhat tinny repro- 
duction of sound that issued from 
this early phonograph.” 

Jules Levy was one of the first 
recording artists about whom a pho- 
nograph company ever splurged su- 
perlatives. It was probably in 1895 
that the Columbia company, then 
with headquarters at 919 Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue, Washington, issued an 
undated circular phrased in terms of 
almost hysterical excitement. The 
purport of the hurrahing was that 
Jules Levy had consented to toot his 
horn into the Columbia recording 
mechanism and that Levy two-min- 
ute cylinders could be bought by a 
music-loving public for $2 each. 

Levy, however, was not the first 
cornet player whose records had sold 
at a premium price. The record cat- 
alog of the New England Phono- 
graph Company for August 1, 1893 — 
almost 66 years ago — offered cylin- 
ders by “the late Walter Emerson," 
who was born in 1856 and died a 
few months before the catalog came 
out, for $3.00 each. No titles were 
listed and the higher price no doubt 
was caused by the fact that the 
New England Company had no du- 
plicating process. When the dead 
man’s records were sold there could 
be no more. 

For the sake of historical inter- 
est — and for entertainment — the an- 
cient Columbia circular is worth 
quoting. Its language is reminiscent 
of that of the already quoted 1902 
Victor catalog: 

THE GREAT ANT) ONLY LEVY!! 

SUPERB! INCOMPARABLE! 

LEVY— THE WORLD'S GREATEST 

CORNETIST — The one artist whose 
mastery of his instrument has made 
him greater than the instrument — the 
man- who has thrilled millions by the 
power of his marvelous execution — 
can now be brought to you to render 
hLs choicest gems at your pleasure. He 
had never performed for the Grapho- 
phone before, and so charmed was he 
with its accuracy of reproduction of 
every tone and note that he carried a 
Graphophone away with bim when he 
left us, that he might always here- 
after “hear himself as others hear 
him.” 

You may have this Prince of Cor- 
netists at your service now whenever 
you wish. Millions have paid high 
•prices for standing room to hear him 
piay. For the price of a seat at one of 
his concerts you can procure a record 
of his superb music to be reproduced 
long after the artist is dead and gone 
— for Levy is about to retire from the 
concert stage, and to many millions of 
people this la the first as well as the 
last opportunity to hear him. If you 
have a talking machine; if you haven’t 
one now but intend to get it in the 
near future (however remote), or If 
you have friends or acquaintances who 
possess them and who will permit you 
to use theirs, you should invest in one 
or more of these records. 

We may not be able to replenish the 
stock of these remarkable records; 
therefore, the opportunity Is NOW! 


The Levy records were not num- 
bered, but were prefixed with letters- 
from A. to N. as follows: 

A. The Blue Bells of Scotland (with 
variations); B. Hearts (Beautiful Walts 
Song by the Author of “After the 
Ball”); C. The Palms; D. The Old 
Folks at Home (Suwanee River) ; E. 
Nearer, My God, To Thee; F. The Star 
Spangled Banner and Yankee Doodle; 
G. Ben Bolt; H. Then You’ll Remember 
Me; I. Say Au Revoir But Not Good- 
Bye; IC. (why was J omitted ?) Du Du 
(German Song, with Superb Variations- 
arranged by Levy); L. My Country 
'Tis of Thee (Played in Four Octaves — 
Marvelous Execution); M. Alice, Where 
Art Thou?; N. Home, Sweet Home. 

One wonders if a solitary exam- 
ple of these 63-year-old cylinders has 
survived until today. Columbia cy- 
linders catalogs from 1898 to 1907 
do not give names of artists, so it 
is impossible to tell whether any of 
the cornet solos listed in them are 
by Levy. Probably not, judging by 
the following quotation from The Co- 
lumbia Record of October, 1904: 

Comet records have been made by 
all the great masters of that instru- 
ment, one of whom— Jules Levy — has 
recently passed away. He was probably 
the greatest cornet player that had 
ever lived up to the time Bohumir 
Kryl made his appearance. (I believe 
Kryl is still living— Jim Walsh.) Both 
of these great artists have made rec- 
ords for the Columbia Phonograph Co. 
and now that Mr, Levy is dead a sad 
and peculiar interest attaches to those 
that were made by him. We are able 
to supply those named below and they 
are well worth having as souvenirs of 
a great artist who will return to us no 
more. Besides that, the records are of 
excellent quality. They come In ten- 
inch discs only: 918, Alice, Where Art 
Thou? 920, Du Du (with variations); 
921, Nearer, My God, to Thee; 017, 
Palm Branches; 919, Robin Adair. 

In a further comment on tbe Levy 
records the Columbia 1906 disc cat- 
alog said: 

In their way these records are in- 
imitable and It is extremely gratifying 
that his last perfect work was done 
after the metal master had been in- 
vented; for through this -permanent 
method of record making Mr. Levy’s 
records can continue to be furnished 
even though the great artist himself Is 
no longer with us. 

Two of Levy's single-faced rec- 
ords were taken over into the dou- 
ble-faced Columbia catalog. “Du Du" 
appeared on A183, coupled with “Bu- 
gle Calls, U.S. Army” by Vincent 
Buono. No. 180 combined “Palm 
Branches,” by Levy, with “Bugle 
Calls of the Rough Riders.” (Why 
didn’t they make one double-faced 
record of bugle calls and couple the 
Levy numbers?) These records were 
discontinued after the 1909 catalog, 
but “Palm Branches” was issued on 
A880 with the “Stabat Mater — In- 
fiammatus,” by Buono, and held on 
until 1912. After that the name of 
“the world's greatest covnetist” dis- 
appeared from record catalogs with 
the exception of Victor's record of 
“The Merry Birds.” He seems not to 
have made Edison cylinders. 

Levy’s son, Jules Levy, Jr., also 
was a skilled comet player and for 
several years was leader of the Jules 
Levy, Jr. Brass Quartet. Both as a 
soloist, and as one of the quartet, 
he made records for sevei'al compa- 
nies including Edison, Emerson and 
Pathe. Later he went to Hollywood 
and entered the movie business, be- 
coming, I believe, a director. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

The Happiness Boys . . . 

Billy Jones and Ernest Hare 

(Dave Kaplan at the Piano) 

By JIM WALSH 


(NOTE — This series is dedicated 
to Charles Lindsley, of San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., who for years has urged 
me to write the life story of Billy 
Jones and Ernie Hare.) 

Damon and Pythias! 

For more than 2,000 years (al- 
though the Encyclopedia Britannica 
says Pythias was really Phintias) 
those two names have meant the ul- 
timate in friendship between man 
and man. 

Nowadays, however, insofar as the 
world of the theater is concerned, 
the place of Damon and Pythias as 
symbols of never-failing harmony 
and brotherly love might well be 
taken by the late Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare. While I do not be- 
lieve there is such a thing as predes- 
tined friendship, the association of 
Jones and Hare seems almost to have 
been intended from their birth. They 
had many things in common: Both 
were bom on the same day of the 
month, or within one day of it, with 
Hare six years the elder; both had 
mothers whose maiden name was Ro- 
berts; both were the same height 
and, until Jones became portly, they 
weighed the same. 

Long-standing partnerships, of 
course, have not been uncommon in 
the theater, but they have not been 
necessarily accompanied by congen- 
iality. Gilbert and Sullivan quarreled 
bitterly; Weber & Fields often hardly 
spoke to each other for months; and, 
in the field of phonograph recording, 
Collins and Harlan, although they 
had a genuine affection, sometimes 
engaged in explosive differences. 
But from the moment William Reese 
Jones of New York City met Thomas 
Ernest Hare of Norfolk, Va., in 1920, 
until Hare’s death 19 years later 
there seems never to have been a 
tremor of controversy between them. 
Their "pal-ship” was so great that 
anyone who met either of the pair 
alone was likely to ask in surprise: 
"Why, where’s Billy?” - or Ernie, as 
the case might be. Ham and eggs 
or pork and beans are no moz'e a 
natural affinity than were tenor- 
voiced Billy Jones and basso Ernie 
Hare. 

The artistic status of the song 
birds equalled their harmonious quali- 
ties. I do not think anyone could 
seriously challenge a statement that 
Jones and Hare were the most ac- 
complished pair of singing comedians 
ever to be heard on radio. Nor, in 
their own field of seemingly spon- 


taneous comedy, were they ever 
equaled by any duo on records. (They 
probably recorded at least 4,000 
duets as well as making many hun- 
dreds of solos.) Both were famous 
before they met, but neither was so 
good alone as he was with the help 
of the other. Within a year of 
their first singing together, their 
style had neared perfection, insofar 
as anything human can come close 
to being without a flaw. Perhaps 
there is a note of frustrated ambi- 
tion in the fact that both the tenor 
and the bass had voices of operatic 
caliber and both had hoped for opera 
careers, only to be sidetracked into 
what was, for them, the more remun- 
erative field of making people laugh. 
Because they are remembered chiefly 
as comedians, their fame today is not 
so great as it might be if they had 
enjoyed distinguished careers at the 
Metropolitan and La Scala, but there 
is no doubt that, from the stand- 
point of “the greatest good to the 
greatest number,” they did more to 
benefit their fellow men than if they 
had confined themselves to the high- 
er walks of music. 

Jones and Hare’s recording career, 
as a partnership, was confined al- 
most precisely and entirely to the 
1920’s, a period which now seems to 
be considered almost a legendary 
golden age - as indeed it was when 
the state of popular music and the 


abilities of public entertainers of that 
decade are compared with the condi- 
tions prevailing now. And it was 
Billy and Ernie’s destiny to serve 
as light-hearted historians, chronicl- 
ing all the fads, foibles and foolish- 
ness of those bewitching ten years. 
Whatever was gay, giddy or grue- 
some in the Twenties they satirized. 
The flapper, the “gold digger pro- 
hibition, radio, mah jongg, the Model 
A Ford; the “so’s your old man” epi- 
demic, short skirts, bobbed hair, Dr. 
Coue, eccentric dance steps, grand- 
mothers trying to pass as teen-agers 
— all the foam and froth that arose 
above the surface of normal every- 
day life they treated with gentle 
satire or, just as often, broadly bur- 
lesqued. But there was never a 
sting to their comedy, and everybody 
who knew and loved them felt that 
the last thing in the minds of the 
two smiling gentlemen, harmonizing 
to Dave Kaplan’s brilliant piano ac- 
companiment, was harming- or hurt- 
ing the feeling of anyone. I am 
serious when I say that any earnest 
historian in the approaching 1960’s, 
wishing to gain a clear conception of 
how the world wagged 30 to 40 years 
ago, could not do better than to take 
a thorough course of the recordings 
of Billy Jones and Ernest Hare. 

Since the two comedians were so 
devoted to each other, I suspect 
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MUSIC BOXES I 

= Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm = 

i gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE« § 
= SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are g 
= money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. j§ 
= Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock, g 

= Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item § 
= offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need | 
= plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. | 

§ Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. | 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 
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ROSEWOOD MELODEON 

One of the much sought after Melodeons mfg. by Geo. A. Prince <& Co., 
Buffalo. Reconditioned by Grand Rapids Hobby Shop. Contro-llds at each 
end of keyboard, an artist said sounded like a pipe organ. Music rack. Octa- 
gon legs. Beading around the outside. A very outstanding article and in per- 
fect condition. For Sale - $300. Snapshot 26c. Packing and shipping extra. 
MRS. F. C. DUNN — .,S,alid,a, California 
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Hare's untimely death played its 
part in the passing of Jones about 
a year and a half later. His friends 
remarked that although Billy kept 
going like the valiant trooper he was, 
all the zest and incentive seemed to 
pass out of his life when Ernie left. 
Because of their unexampled unity, 
I have long felt that this series, 
which for years I haye been wanting 
to write but postponing because of 
the very bulk of the available ma- 
terial, should deal with Jones and 
Hare as an entity rather than as 
separate individuals. It will be ne- 
cessary, at the start of tracing their 
careers, to tell something about what 
each had done and was doing before 
their historic first meeting. Blit 
once they met their life currents 
ran together like two rivers empty- 
ing into the same ocean. Before 
beginning with the birth and subse- 
quent single-handed achievements of 
each, .1 think it well to quote some 
relevant “background” information 
which will set the; stage for the 
later biographical sketches. 

II Notes from a 
Long-Playing Record 

I imagine only a few readers know 
there is available,' at this writing, a 
long-playing disc which contains ele- 
ven of the inimitable duets which 
Jones and Hare recorded for Victor 
from 1924 to 1929. All are electri- 
cally recorded, except “Hard Boiled 
Rose,” which was one side of then- 
first Victor record, No. 19340, is- 
sued in July, 1924. The LP is No. 
LVA-1008, a “Vault Original” on 
RCA Victor's “Label X.” 

On one side the nostalgic seeker 
after the atmosphere of the Twen- 
ties can hear “I Can't Sleep in the 


Movies Any More,” “Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Smith,” “She Knows Her 
Onions,” “Where Did You Get That 
Name?” “She Has a Little Dimple 
On Her Chin” and the first half 
only of “Twisting the Dials,” their 
side-splitting double-faced twelve- 
inch record satirizing the radio pro- 
grams of 1929. The other side is 
taken up with “Etiquette Blues.” 
“Must You Wear a Mustache?” 
“Giggling Gertie,” “Hard Boiled 
Rose” and “It Won't Be Long Now.” 
The tone quality is excellent with 
the exception of “Hard Boiled Rose.” 
which sounds dull and muffled and 
compares poorly with the comedians’ 
Edison Diamond Disc of the same 
song. In my opinion, the other side 
of the Victor record. “Oh! Eva.” 
would have been a better choice. It 
contains some hilarious spoofing of 
the old-time “Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
shows. 

I mention ' this' long-play record 
chiefly for the sake of quoting the 
readable and entertaining program 
notes written by Bill Grauer, Jr,, and 
Orrin Keunews. I have no scruples 
about using the quotations, in slight- 
i v condensed form, because I am sure 
almost no HOBBIES readers have 
already seen' them. . They help fur- 
ther to . set the stage for the era 
of the 1920V which we already have 
under discussion. At the very be- 
ginning, the annotators err by saying 
the numbers were all recorded from 
1926 through 1929: 

Among the many catch phrases that 
have bean used to describe the 1920s 
is one that insists on coming to mind 
at this time: "The Era of Wonder- 
ful Nonsense.*’ . . . The Happiness 
Boys were, most certainly, specialists 
in nonsense; much of their nonsense 
was Indeed wonderful; and you could 
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Jitn-ny Hatlo , f/ie cartoonist, autographed this 1953 panel for Jim Walsh . Billy 
Jones and Ernie Hare are referred to in it by slightly changed names (Reproduced 
by permission of King Features Syndicate, Inc,) 


say^considering the length of their 
reign as radio and record stars and 
the size of their faithful following — 
that they made their particular car- 
ryings-on into a species of national 
institution. 

Billy Jones and Ernie Hare belong 
to what is now a far-off world, and 
to recapture its mood is not the 
easiest of tasks. To become pro- 
perly receptive, let your imagination 
carry you back to a time when radio 
was the very newest entertainment 
phenomenon. The movies had only 
very recently converted themselves 
into "talkies'* (Note by Jim Walsh — 
Jones and Hare had been singing to- 
gether half a dozen years before 
the talkies came in); vaudeville was 
still very much a live art , . . ; the 
Ziegfeld Girl was the symbol of 
glamour. Some of Henry Ford’s ear- 
liest creations were still on the roads; 
Prohibition was a burning issue of the 
day, * and the country had not yet 
made its -presidential choice between 
the dry Mr. Hoover and the wet 
Mr. Smith. Of such things was the 
heydey of the Happiness Boys com- 
pounded. ... 

Jones and Hare were overnight 
sensations of the first tentative days 
of the airwaves, among the very 
first radio-created stars. (Note by. 
j, w. — They had been stars as 
soloists on records for several years 
before they entered radio.) But 
their fame came only after years of 
show business experience, although 
they clicked very shortly after be- 
coming a team. Ernie Hare . . . 
was born in Norfolk, Virginia, on 
March 115, 1883, making him exactly 
(minus only one day) six years the 
older of the pair. Coming to Broad- 
way at an early age, he spent just 
about all of the first decade of the 
century at the famous Winter Gar- 
den theater, appearing in a number 
of musical reviews there and serving 
for a time as understudy to A1 
Jolson. w , 

Billy Jones, born In New York, 
didn't involve himself with the thea- 
ter until after some unsuccessful 
flyers into such unrelated fields as 
banking and mining. Then, through 
the 1910‘s both men separately follow- 
ed similar paths: musical comedy, 
vaudeville, finally records. Some 
unsung recording executive hit on 
the idea of teaming them in 1920; 
the following year they launched 
a song- and -patter program on a 
brand-new New York radio station, 
WEAF. The station survived (it is- 
now WRCA, hub of -the National 
Broadcasting Company’s radio net- 
work), and so did their act. They 
were on the air almost continuously 
until Hare's death in March of 1939. 
Jones, who died the following year, 
had estimated that they mad© more 
than two thousand broadcasts. The 
number of gags they told is obviously 
incalculable. 

Among several important "firsts’’ 
credited to the team, theirs was the 
first sponsored program. The Hap- 
piness Candy Company committed it- 
self to pay for their first five weeks 
on WEAF, thereby giving the "Hap- 
piness Boys’’ their name, and then 
continued to sponsor them for five 
and a half years, From the be- 
ginning, they at least skirted the 
edges of social satire. Even though 
It was strictly for laughs, and was 
broad and clearly non-malicious bur- 
lesque, the fact remains that their 
stock in trade prominently included 
poking fun at politics, etiquette and 
other foibles of the day, even includ- 
ing the crudities of early radio itself. 

Their other special assets included 
the lilt of their -singing voices, their 
mock-serious tones (which they 
could use to advantage when en- 
gaged in such pursuits as hurling 
defiance at the dictates of Emily 
Post, as in "Etiquette Blues"), and 
their absolutely uninhibited sense of 
buffoonery. Their .individual stamp 
was on everything they touched, even 
when using "normal," rather than 
specially written, material. Take for 
example the deathlessly irrelevant 
snatch of dialogue that opens "It 
Won't Be Long Now" (" . . . Do you ' 
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Billy Jones and Ernest Hare were among the first recording artists Jim Walsh 
(Then known as Ulysses Walsh) wrote to when he began seeking information for a 
book he planned. (The book’s place has been taken by the Favorite Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists series in HOBBIES.). Jones and Hare took it turn about , writing 
the message on this photograph. 


file your nails?" ”. . . No, I just 
cut them and throw them away.") 

The world to which the Happiness 
Boys belonged was fast slipping away 
when they died: by now it is com- 
pletely gone and rather foreign to 
■us. But it seems well worth dipping 
back into it on occasions — back into 
that far-off time when, so it seems, 
everything and everyone was very 
fresh and young and susceptible to 
bright, songs and snappy patter, 

I might mention that the "Do you 
file your nails ?” gag was used by 
Jones and Hare on several records. 
When I talked with Billy Jones in 
his New York office little more than 
a month before his death, he told 
me the joke was one that he and 
Bert Grant, the song writer, had used 
when they were partners in vaude- 
ville. The thought occurs: if Jones 
and Hare were alive, at the peak of 
their powers, how they could make 
a career in television or radio ? Song 
writers no longer write comedy num- 
bers, and popular music is no longer 
aimed at an adult audience. If the 
comedians were seeking a name for 
themselves today they would be 
swamped by the caterwaulings of 
Elvis Presley and other such "sing- 
ers/' and their sweet notes would 
be submerged by the primitive idiocy 
of "rock'n' roll." Jones and Hare 
were lucky they lived when they did. 
Their clean comedy would be out of 
tune with current trends. ' 

III More Background Material 

"Radio Personalities, a Pictorial 
and Biographical Annual, 1936," 
gives the following brief biographical 
sketch of Jones and Hare: 

Born in Norfolk, Virginia, Ernie 
Hare entered the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music at Baltimore. Soon 
afterward he obtained his first thea- 
trical engagement and later played 
in 14 musical comedies. 

Billy Jones hails from Manhattan. 
He worked In a bank, herded sheep 
in Wales, mined ore, climbed tele- 
phone poles and made cables, mean- 
while singing In clubs and musical 
shows. While recording for a phono- 
graph company he met Ernie, 

They made a record together, and 
Its success was so instantaneous 
that they formed the team whose 
jests and jokes later brought them 
fame. First known on the air as 
“The Happiness Boys,” later as “The 
Interwoven Pair” and “The Flit Sol- 
diers,” Bill and Ernie have been 
broadcasting together for twelve 
y^ar* and were heard from WOR In 
the Purity Bakery broadcasts. Sixty 
of their electrically Lranscrihed pro- 
grams have been released throughout 
■the country. For 18 weeks they were 
held over at the Roxy Theater. Their 
birthdays, heights and weights are 
the same. 

Concerning Jones and Hare's birth- 
days, it was always reported in pub- 
licity material during their lifetimes 
that Hare was born March 16, 1883, 
and Jones March 15, 1889. You will 
have noticed that the long-play re- 
cord says Hare was born March 16. 
Perhaps he was, but it was thought 
better publicity to give them the 
same birth date, just as George M. 
Cohan, "The Yankee Doodle Boy," 
claimed July 4 as his birthday, al- 
though it seems to have been July 5. 
The article from which I have just 
quoted didn't mention that in the 
early 1930's they sang on NBC, spon- 
sored by Heilman's Mayonnaise, as 


“the Go’d-Filled Tenor and the Sil- 
vei'-Plated Baritone.” 

From various sources I have put 
together some other interesting back- 
ground material concerning Jones 
and Hare. 

Most radio authorities agree the 
first real broadcast comedy program 
. . . that of the Happiness Boys — 
was the result of Ernie and Billy's 
accepting an invitation to make their 
first appearance on the air from the 
red-brick Westinghouse factory in 
Newark, New Jersey. That was on 
October 18, 1921. After entering a 
small third floor room hung with 
a tarpaulin they looked rather bewil- 
dered at some outlandish new me- 
chanical devices, but when the signal 
was given began indulging in a series 
of songs and jokes over Radiophone 
Station WJZ. This they kept up for 
90 minutes, ad libbing all the way. 

Fan mail poured in from persons 
who listened with crystal sets. Jones 
and Hare were fascinated by radio 
and it wasn't long before they were 
singing each week as a comedy and 
singing team for the Happiness 
Candy Stores over Station WEAF. 
In 1924 they adopted what would 
nowadays be called their theme song: 


How-do-you do, everybody, 
how-do-you-do. . . . 

Don't forget your Friday date, 
Seven-thirty unto eight . . 
How-do-you-do, Everybody, 
how-do-you-do!” 

As one student of radio has point- 
ed out, the Happiness Boys were the 
first successful radio comedy team; 
they apparently were the first to en- 
tertain for a commercial sponsor; 
and they were the first to use a 
team name with sponsor identifica- 
tion. They were on radio for 18 
years until Hare's deplorable death. 
During Ernie's final illness and for 
some time after his death, his 16- 
year-old daughter, Marilyn, took his 
place. 

At the peak of their popularity, 
Jones and Hare received 700 or more 
fan letters a week, with the answers 
being attended to by their faithful 
and efficient secretary, Ann Perkins. 
When they broadcast "I'm Looking 
Over a Four-Leaf Clover” in 1927 
ardent admirers sent them several 
pounds of the supposed good luck 
plant. 

One writer made an amusing mis- 
statement by saying that Jones and 
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Hare met in the Victor studios, be- 
came fast friends and soon were 
highly popular in the "then rapidly 
growing phonograph industry.” The 
same commentator also says the Vic- 
tor Company objected strenuously to 
their going into radio, fearing their 
broadcast work would impair their 
popularity as a recording team. He 
mentions, too, that Jones had been a 
jack-of-all trades until Lew Fields, 
of Weber and Fields, gave him a 
chance in a musical comedy, "Step 
This Way,” after which he went on 
concert tours and did vaudeville 
work. His first Victor records were 
made under the name of Victor Ro- 
berts. Of Hare we are told he 
appeared in ten musical shows at 
the Winter Garden and was A1 Jol- 
son's understudy in "Sinbad.” 

It is not true that Jones and Hare 
met for the first time at Victor. 
It is true that Jones began making 
records under the name of Victor 
Roberts in 1920 (the Victor was tak- 
en from the name of the company 
and Roberts from his Welsh mother’s 
maiden name), but, as I have already 
said, the first Victor duet by Billy 
and Ernie was issued as a part of 
the June, 1924, supplement. Up to 
that time, although Hare had sung 
for virtually every other American 
record company under his own name 
and a variety of disguises, his name 
had never appeared in a Victor list 
and his voice had not been heard 
on a Victor record. 

Nor is it true that the phonograph 
business was a rapidly growing in- 
dustry at the time Jones and Hare 
made their first Victor record. The 
truth is that by 1924 records and 
record players had suffered almost a 
mortal attack from radio, and Vic- 
tor’s sales that year were only about 
half what they had been four years 
before. Only the introduction of elec- 


tric recording and new instruments 
to play the microphonic records 
caused the talking machine industry 
to flourish again until the 1929 de- 
pression almost wiped it out. As for 
the statement that Victor objected to 
Jones and Hare doing radio work 
(when Hare was not even a Victor 
artist) — well, in the title of a co- 
medy song the Happiness Boys used 
to sing, "That’s a Lot of Bunk.” Or, 
if you prefer, "It’s All a Lot of 
Baloney.” 

The most trustworthy evidence in- 
dicates Jones and Hare crossed paths 
for the first time in the Edison 
studios, and the Edison Company 
afterward proudly proclaimed that 
they had never sung together until 
they made their first Diamond Disc. 
However, Edison was mistaken. Billy 
Jones told me their first duet re- 
cord was an Irving Berlin song, "I 
Like to Do It,” which they recorded 
for Vocalion. 

But I have since discovered Billy 
himself was wrong, and that they 
made another record, to be mentioned 
later, and which he apparently had 
forgotten, several months before the 
Vocalion offering appeared. 

IV. What the Death 
Certificates Tell 

I have obtained from the New 
York Health Department copies of 
the death certificates of both Billy 
Jones and Ernest Hare. (On a few 
records his first name was spelled 
as Ernst.) Since Hare was the 
older and died first, I shall begin 
with the information contained in his 
certificate, although Jones made re- 
cords before Hare, and usually, but 
not always, his name took precedence 
on their duet records. It was the 
custom to give a tenor’s name, as a 
rule, before that of his baritone part- 
ner. 


As has already been said, Hare’s 
full name was Thomas Ernest Hare. 
He died March 9, 1939, in Queens 
General Hospital, 82-68 164th Street, 
Jamaica, Long Island. He lived in 
Flushing at 144-16 36th Avenue. His 
wife’s name is given as Mary Hare, 
but, oddly, his date of birth is not 
recorded, although his age is set 
down as 66. He actually had about 
a week to go before reaching his 
66th birthday. The certificate says 
he had been employed 17 years as a 
radio artist, the last day he worked 
being January 22, 1939. His birth- 
place is given only as "U. S. A.,” 
and he had been, according to the 
certificate, a resident of New York 
for 30 years. 

Hare’s father's name is given as 
Thomas U. Hare and the maiden 
name of his mother as Ida Roberts. 
Both were bom in this country. The 
almost indecipherable medical diag- 
nosis of his fatal illness indicates he 
died of pneumonia. He was buried 
March 12, 1939, in Cedar Grove Ce- 
metery, Norfolk, Va. The under- 
taker was Hallett and Hallett, Inc. 

Jones’ certificate gives his name 
as William Jones, omitting the mid- 
dle name of ReeSe. He lived at 215 
West 88th street, Manhattan, and his 
wife’s name was May Jones. (Billy 
married a very few years before his 
death. As long as his widowed mo- 
ther lived, he made a home for her 
and remained single.) The date of 
his birth also isn’t given, but his age 
appears as 51 and his profession as 
radio artist employed by the National 
Broadcasting Company. He had been 
a lifelong resident of New York and 
was a veteran of World War I. His 
father’s first name was Thomas (as 
Hare’s had been) and the birthplace 
of his father was given as "Wales, 
England” (!) His mother was Su- 
sanna Roberts, and she too was born 
in "Wales, England.” Jones had died 
of a heart attack - "coronary arterio- 
(Continued on page 64) 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs and 
records. Parts and anything pertaining 
to old phonographs. — Pollards, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. mh3882 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare phonographs for sale: Edison, 
Columbia, Victor and many rare 
models. Large list of hard-to-find cyl- 
inder records, parts of all kinds. Re- 
pairs. Reproducer repairing a spec- 
ialty. stylus (needle) installed, re- 
producers for sale. Will pay $6.50 
and up for any good cylinder repro- 
ducer. 26c for lists. — Pollard’s, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. mh32721 

FOR SALE: Phonographs, duplicates 
of my collection. List 26c. Need Edison 
Excelsior. — Miller's, 1017 Wesigate, 
Troy, Ohio. mh304f 


FOR SALE: Edison, Victor and Colum- 
bia phonographs. Hundreds of cylinder 
and disc records, many rare, hard to find 
numbers. Send dime for either two or 
four minute cylinder, or disc record list. 
All three Hats for 25c.— Coppemoll's An- 
tiques, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. ap388« 



A Richmond , Va., Times-Dispatch artist's conception of Billy Jones and Ernest Hare 
doing a black-face minstrel number in Al Jolson style. Hare was born in 
Norfolk , Va., not far from Richmond. 
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sclerosis” - while walking on Broad- 
way, and 1627 Broadway was given 
as the place of death, on the after- 
noon of November 23, 1940. He 
was buried four days later in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery, New York City, with 
the Frank E. Campbell Funeral 
Church, Inc., in charge. 

And that is the extent of the in- 
formation . on the death certificates. 

V Billy Jone t s Begins Recording 

There seems ;some reason to be- 
lieve that Billy Jones, before he 
found himself as a singer and come- 
dian, was .regarded as something of 
a “ne'er-do-well.” for a time he was 
even sent' to Wales -to visit relatives 
and spent part of his time herding 
sheep. 

When I talked with him during 
that long conversation in October, 
1940, Billy told me he did his first 
commercial recording in 1918, but 
had taken part in i912 in some of 
the talking picture experiments 
Thomas A. Edison was then making’ 
at West Orange, N. J. He mentioned 
the recording was done on concert 
size cylinders and that, in order to 
keep the performers from being hud- 
dled together, Edison had developed 
a huge horn, well out of camera- 
range, which picked up sound from 
30 or 40 feet away. 

Jones' initial recording was done 
for Edison under the name of Reese 
Jones. The Edison files show his 
first record, “Bring Me a Letter 
From My Old Home Town,” was 
sung on May 6, 1918. Backed by the' 
Harmony Four’s superb rendition of 
“We’ll Do Our Share While You’re 
Over There” (the mixed quartet was 
composed of Gladys Rice, John 
Young, George Wilton Ballard and 
Donald Chalmers), it became Dia- 
mond Disc 50494 and Blue Amberol. 
3549. Jones was in military service, 
and my lamented friend, the late 
Fred Rabenstein, who used to look 
up so much Edison information for 
me, said he thought Billy was sta- 
tioned in a submarine chaser off 
Sandy Hook. 

Other Reese Jones records were 
Diamond Disc 50698, “I’d Love to 


WANTED 


MECHANICAL BANKS, gold 
coins, Indian relics, music boxes, old 
guns — Romey, Box 291, Bluff ton, 
Indiana. myl20441 

PETROLEUM: Books, pamphlets, mag- 
azines. maps, catalogs, photographs, let- 
ters on American petroleum before 1910. 
Describe and price. — W. R. Johnson, 
416 Wheeler, Ardmore, Okla. ap3863 

CIVIL WAR bugle and other Civil War 
relics wanted. — Walter A. Holloway, 308 
W. Ontario, Chicago 10, 111. my3882 


WANTED: 14" colored hanging lamps, 
original G.W.T.W.’s, weather vanes, old 
store signs, miniature lamps, barn and 
street lamps, silver napkin rings with 
animals, Edison horn phonographs, hang- 
ing iron match boxes, tealeaf china, 
country store items. — Yankee Trader 
Antiques, Carson City, Nev. my3276 


Fall Asleep and Wake Up in My 
Mammy’s Arms” (coupled with 
“Mammy’s Good-Night ‘ Lullaby,” 
sung by the Crescent Trio), and 
50716, “Wonderful Girl — Wonder- 
ful Boy,” a duet with Helen Bell 
Rush, a soprano from Scranton, Pa. 
Jones, and Miss Rush recorded this 
song for several companies, but he 
called himself Billy Jones on other 
labels. -The other side, “My Home 
Townr'is a One Horse Town,” was 
sung ;hy Jim Doherty. 

(T o be continued) 


IVES, IVES-BLAKESLEE, Carpenter. 
Kenton, Hubley, N.N. Hill Brass Co., 
Gong Bell Manufacturing Co., Shepard 
Hardware Co., J. & E. Stevens Co., Ky- 
ser, Rex and Wilkins. Want any catalogs 
Issued by these companies. See my large 
ad in the Old Mechanical Banks Depart- 
ment of this Issue. — F. H. Griffith, Harris 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 

tfx 


WANTED: Old Iron hitching posts and 
old tin tobacco tags. — R. F. French, 
5071^ Highland Drive, Marshall^wn, 
Iowa. fl22511 


ITEMS OF POLISHED STONE or 
quartz such as lamps, bowls, figures, 
chess sets, flowers, etc., signed Tiffany 
not gold color. — Rita Ford, 907 3rd Ave., 
New York, N. Y. mh6468 


CIVIL WAR, Slavery, the South. I will 
pay fair prices for anything In these 
categories (books, pamphlets, documents, 
broadsides, soldiers* letters, portraits of 
generals. Confederate currency, Confed- 
erate Imprints, slave documents and 
deeds - anything). — D. R. Spalght, Book- 
seller, Waterford, Va. ap3426 


OLD AMERICAN COINS, stamps, & 
envelopes with stamps wanted. Also 
Long Island. N.Y., material before 1900, 
such as old letters, documents, post 
cards, pictures, books, newspapers, an- 
tiques, etc. Need large cents, Indian 
heads, scarce Lincolns, one doller gold 
pieces, etc. PleaSe state what you have 
in your first letter and state price for 
entire lot. No offers. I buy for resale. 
— Marakowskl Stamp & Coin Shop, 612 
Jericho Tpke., New Hyde Park, L.I., 
N.Y. au60042 


SPECIAL WANT In. old east Iron toys: 
Horse drawn fire chief wagon. Hose reel 
wagon with the two fat heavy walking 
horses. Royal Circus giraffe cage wagon. 
Nodding head Wagons. Small Royal Cir- 
cus cage wagons. Seeing New York 
Autocar 839. Fancy carriages, I am no 
dealer. — A. H. Mundis, 731 Wallace 
St., York, Pa. . my62971 


WANTED, Schoenhut circus animals: 
cat, gorilla, seal, wolf, hyena. — Clara 
Morearty, 810 So. 69th, Omaha, Nebr. 

ap3652 


SOUERS grandfather clock. — Prof. 
W. H. Miley, Ashland College, Ashland, 
Ohio. mhl69 


PLEASE NOTE my display ad In Me- 
chanical Bank Department of this issue, 
listing various wants. — F. H. Griffith. 
Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 
3, Pa. tfx 


SHAVING MUGS, vases In pairs, Mary 
Gregory Items and toys. — Walter j. 
Henry, Adamsburg, Pa. f!2069 


WHISKEY AMERICANA: bottles, 
ads, posters, licenses, books, magazines 
or anything relating to pre-prohibition 
whiskey business. — Barton Distilling 
Company, 134 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, 111. au6008 


WANTED: Antique clothing, 1895-1920. 
men and women. Describe and price in 
first letter. — Doyer, 1626 No. 4flth St„ 
Phoenix, Arizona. mhl20801 


BOTTLES, FLASKS and bitters. Buy 
or sell. List 26o. Wanted New England 
Pineapple oval dish, handled mugs and 
cruets. — The Empty Bottle, Box 27, New 
London, Conn. apl28271 


MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS: Bleeders, 
etc. — J. Koelliker, 4610 Wood St., Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. d 124 07 


FORT LARNED, KANS.: Any infor- 
mation or historical material concerning 
soldiers stationed at Fort 1859-1882. Let- 
ters, diaries, photos, military or Indian 
relics from vicinity. Especially want 
photos of young Thomas McGee and 
Isaac M&rrs 1864. Write Mrs. H. C. 
Campbell, Box 486, Larned, Kans. mhl253 


TOP CASH PAID for letters and doc- 
uments of famous people. Also want in- 
teresting old diaries, letters about In- 
dians, pioneers, whaling, etc. Immediate 
decision! Immediate payment! Ask today 
for free brochure, "How to Sell Your 
Autographs.” Catalogs issued. — Charles 
H. Hamilton, 515 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y. Eldorado 5-3464. tfx 


FOR SALE 


WHOLESALE FURNITURE. Write for 
Free Dealers Lists. Early American, 
Penna. Dutch, Marble tops, sinks, chests, 
cupboards, Cane & Plank Chairs, etc. 
Visit us. Large stock. — Deaven Antique 
Shop, Main St., Jonestown, Penna. ^ 
mi. South of U.S. Route 22. my6612 


WHOLESALE DEALERS. New shop 
open. Please stop by. — Antiques, Inc.. 
Route 16, Knoxville, Tenn. mh3422 


BOTTLES, FLASKS and bitters. Buy 
or sell. List 25c. Wanted New England 
Pineapple oval dish, handled mugs and 
cruets. — The Empty Bottle, Box 27, New 
London, Conn. myl28271 


POWERFUL 4-sectlonal brass tele- 
scope. Dated 1865. Excellent. $26. Po- 
lished ivory snuff flask of 1810 from 
whale tooth. 6* long. Silver mounted. 
Rare. Beautiful. $26. Double barrel Civil 
War plnfire pistols. Good. $25 each. 
Five antique flintlock pistols. Complete 
and In fair condition $26 each. Matched 
pair flintlock pirate pistols. Brass trim. 
Excellent working order and condition. 
$127. Small copper pistol powder flask*. 
Rare. Excellent. $15 each. Send for 
antique firearms list. 26c, Many bar- 
gains. — Tontz Country Store, Elsinore, 
Calif. mh30821 


JOHN ROGERS GROUPS, collection of 
twenty different groups for sale. — C. K. 
Johnson, Hurley, New York. &p6215 


OLD SOUTHERN ANTIQUES. Furni- 
ture, glassware, china, primitives, fire- 
arms, anything. Sister scouts for the 
South. Bargains every day. — Garnetts 
Outlet Sales, Starkvllle, Miss. au!24431 


I am selling my antiques by mail 
at low prices. List for stamp. — Flor- 
ence M. Alexander, 606 California 
St., Newtonville, Mass. mh3405 


IMPORTED laces, Point de Veiee, 
thread Valenciennes. Costume items. 
Genuine Japanese prints. Oriental Items. 
List for stamp. — Ox Shoe Treasure Shop, 
Helena, Mont. mh386T 


ANTIQUE ivory hand carved chess- 
set, king 4 %", rest in proportion. If In- 
terested, write — Mrs. W. McKlm, Mor- 
rison, 111. ap3633 

PEWTER: Some pieces marked. Qt. 
cans or open tankards, 317.50 each; 10* 
plates, $12 each; 9" plates, $10 each: 14* 
round charger, $27.50; 4" bowls, $7.59 
each. Two primitive clipper ship oils, 
write. Map on parchment, dated 1699, 
$45. Two half-models, write. 9* dlso 
Polyphon box with 12 records, $60. Post- 
age extra, inquiries invited. — Herbert 
Callister, 920 West Great Falls St., Falls- 
Church, Va. mhl02S 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

The Happiness Boys . . . 

Billy Jones and Ernest Hare 


The name of Billy Jones, didn't 
appear in the Edison lists until the 
summer of 1921, when he and a male 
chorus (apparently the Harmonizers, 
of which he had become second te- 
nor) sang perhaps the greatest of all 
comic songs, “Casey Jones.' 1 His 
version was patterned closely on 
Billy Murray's great Edison cylinder 
version of the same classic, but it 
was not as good as the Murray ren- 
dition. It brought out an unpleasant 
habit Jones had in his early record- 
ing days of singing with a hissing 
^sound on certain syllables and occa- 
sionally evincing a trace of a lisp. 
This disappeared after his partner- 
ship with Hare. By the end of 1920 
Jones was singing for nearly every 
American record company (unless 
some on the West Coast might be 
excepted) under the name of Billy 
Jones. However, his first Brunswick 
records appeared in a disguised form 
as being by William Reese. He didn't 
appear in the Victor list until June, 
1920, when he sang, on 18670, "My 
Sahara Rose” and “Oh, How I Laugh 
When I Think That I Cried About 
You.” The record displayed a pleas- 
ing tenor voice but a rather affected 
style of which he soon afterwards 
rid himself. His Columbia debut was 
postponed until the sprint of 1922 
when he sang (on No. 3561) "Fea- 
ther-Bed Lane,” with Charles Hart 
and Elliott Shaw rendering “Mam- 
my Lou” on the reverse. 

By this time he had struck up his 
partnership with Hare, and the very 
next number, 3552, combined their 
first Columbia record, "Lalawana 
Lullaby.” The Shannon Four obliged 
with “Ka-Lu-A,” to fill the other 
side of the platter. It is amusing to 
recall that some veteran record buy- 
ers resented the idea of a singer 
calling himself Billy Jones. They 
suspected that because of the gi'eat 
popularity of Ada Jones and Billy 
Murray he had trickily taken the 
Billy from Murray's first name and 
the Jones from Ada's family name. 
However, Billy Jones of course was 
a name to which he was lawfully en- 
titled. And neither Ada Jones or 
Billy Murray boi’e him any grudge. 
One of the last records Miss Jones 
ever made was Edison Diamond Disc 
50852 on which she and the male 
Jones sang duets of "On a Little 
Side Street” and “When Francis 


(Dave Kaplan at ihe Piano) 

(Part 2) 

By JIM WALSH 

Dane os With Me.” The Edison com- 
pany had planned to make duet part- 
ners of them, since Billy Murray had 
signed up exclusively with Victor, 
but Miss Jones' death in May, 1922, 
intervened. 

As for Billy Murray,- then at the 
crest of his popularity, he made one 
Victor duet record with Jones while 
the latter was still calling himself 
Victor Roberts for Victor use. It 
was 18723, on which they sang 
"Down By the O-Hi-O,” coupled with 
Murray's solo of "Marimba.” Mur- 
ray, Jones and Hare became excellent 
friends. 

VI Ernest Hare's First Records 

Ernest Hare also probably made 
his first records, for Edison. Fred 
Rabenstein's research indicated his 
first Edison work was done in No- 
vember, 1918. He sang "A Good 
Man is Hard to Find,” a comic 
"coon song” written by Eddie Green 
later famous as “the singing waiter” 
on the "Duffy's Tavern” radio pro- 
gram. It was rejected, because of 
some flaw, for issue as a Diamond 
Disc but apueared as Amberol cylin- 
der 3690. In February, 1919, Ernie 
had another try with better luck. 
He sang an extremely amusing Negro 
dialect song, “Satan, I'm Here (I 
Can't Stand for No Triflin' Man) 1 ” 
which was issued as one side of Dia- 
mond Disc 50542 and as Amberol 
3746. The other side of the disc 
was occupied by A1 Bernard, then 
just beginning to make a reputation 
as one of the greatest white "blues” 
singers of all time, holding forth 
with "The Nigger Blues.” It appear- 
ed in the August, 1919, supplement 
of Edison "Re-Creations.” 

What might be considered one of 
the turning points in Hare's record- 
ing career occurred a month later 
when Edison issued No. 50558. his 
first duet with A1 Bernard, "I Want 
to Hold You In Mv Arms.” a side- 
splitting "coon” duet written by Ber- 
nard and J. Russell Robinson. The 
other side, "Oh! Lawdy (Something's 
Done Got Between Ebacaneezer and 
Me),” was a masterly “coon” song 
interpretation of another type by 
Ada Jones. 

The Bernard and Hare duet was 
one of the oopular song recording 
sensations of 1919 — and it was in- 
spired because Bernard and Hare 
lived in the same apartment house 


and Ernie wanted to borrow an egg 
one night from Al. But that's a 
story to be told later. It resulted in 
a long series of comic songs and 
sketches written by Bernard and re- 
corded by him and Hare., to steadily 
widening popularity. 

I could devote a great deal of 
space to relating in detail the pro- 
fessional association of Bernard and 
Hare, which continued to some ex- 
tent even after Jones and Hare had 
discovered each other. However, 
since Bernard, as the author and 
composer, was the “top man” of 
the Bemard-Hare duo, I shall with- 
hold such information for a later 
series which will give that brilliant 
comedian's life story. I have often 
wondered why, when the Bernard and 
Hare duets were so popular on Edi- 
son, Brunswick, Emerson, Pathe and 
other brands, the team was never 
called on to record its inimitable 
skits for Victor and Columbia. They 
were certainly among the funniest 
records ever made — far funnier, in 
my oninion, than those by The 
Two Black Crows, who came along 
nearly a decade later. 

But that's in passing. Both as a 
soloist and as Bernard's duet part- 
ner, Ernest Hare was well estab- 
lished as a recording artist by the 
time he met Billy Jones. Already, 
like Jones, he had begun to record 
under a variety of names, but there 
was no mistaking that rich voice 
that ranged from a fairly high bari- 
tone, chock-full of overtones, to a 
sepulchral bass. However, he never, 
so far as I can recall, made a solo 
Victor record (his work for Victor 
consisted entirely of duets with 
Jones), nor did he make a Columbia 
solo recording until 1924. Mean- 
while, Jones, beginning in 1922, had 
made a good many solos and also 
sung the refrains in a spate of Co- 
lumbia dance records. 

We have now reached the point 
where we may begin consideration of 
the formation of the historic Jones 
and Hare partnership — an associa- 
tion that is still so memorable and 
redolent of the peculiar fragrance of 
the 1920's that when Jimmy Hatlo, 
the famous cartoonist of "They'll 
Do It Every Time,” decided a few 
yeai^s ago to introduce a nostalgic 
touch into one of his delightful 
panels, he had a rooming house oc- 
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BILLY JONES AN.D 'ERNEST HARE as broadcasting stars irt the 1920’s. Whoever 
the piano player may be, it's obviously not Dave Elman. 


cupant complaining that the covers 
on his bed hadn’t been changed 
“since the days of Ernie Jones and 
Billy Hare.” Jimmy later autograph- 
ed an original of that 1953 drawing 
for me, and I have submitted it for 
reproduction (by permission of King 
Features Syndicate) with this series. 
(See page 34 March Issue). Hatlo 
explained he didn’t get the singers’ 
names mixed up but makes it a rule 
never to use anyone’s exact name 
in his comics. Therefore Billy and 
Ernie’s last names were deliberately 
switched. 

The chances are that Billy Jones 
and Ernest Hare met for the first 
time in the late fall of 1920 at the 
Edison recording studio, 79 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. As was said last 
month, they did not do their first 
recorded duet work for Edison (des- 
pite that company’s belief to the 
contrary) ; however, my frequently 
quoted Edison friend, Fred Raben- 
stein, wrote me he was present at 
the meeting when the future Damon 
and Pythias of the Phonograph and 
Radio shook hands for the first time. 

One legend is that Billy and Ernie 
felt attracted to each other when 
they swapped reminiscences and each 
confided he had originally hoped to 
be an opera star. The story goes 
on that they amused themselves by 
singing snatches from operatic arias 
in a burlesque fashion and discovered 
their voices blended remarkably well. 
This led them to decide, perhaps, 
that they would make a congenial 
duet team. 

When Billy Jones first looked at 
Ernest Hare he saw a man with an 
oval shaped face, whose hair was 
thinning, who wore rimless glasses, 
and whose lofty forehead gave him 
an appearance of intellectuality. 
Hare was 37. Jones was 31, round- 
faced, freckled, blue-eyed and al- 
ready inclined to be chubby. Both 
were rather short, about five feet 
seven. (Jones gives his height in 
the pair’s last Victor record, “Hap- 
piness Boys Going Abroad.”) Both 
had broad smiles when they were 
amused, with Ernie’s being a trifle 
the wider. 

Besides doing solo work for various 
record companies under several 
names, Hare was still singing as a 
partner of A1 Bernard, even though 
Bernard had also formed an alter- 
nate association with the popular 
yodel er, Frank Kamplain. Hare was 
chiefly regarded as a comedian, in 
which capacity he had recorded some 
of the songs - among them “I’ll Say 
She Does” and “I Gave Her That” 
— in which he had understudied A1 
Jolson. However, at least one com- 
pany, Brunswick, used him mainly 
as a ballad singer. Brunswick boast- 
ed that Hare’s record of “Old Pal, 
Why Don’t You Answer Me?” was 
the best issued by any company, but 
its sale probably was small in com- 
parison with Henry Burr’s Victor 
version, which had the advantage of 
a Campbell and Burr duet of “Fea- 
ther Your Nest” on the reverse. 

It is interesting to compare records 
by Hare and Jolson and to discover 
how much superior as a singer the 


understudy was to the star. Jolson 
apparently had a knack of sending 
his personality across the footlights 
in a way that no other performer 
could equal, but he didn’t have much 
of a voice. As his records reveal, 
it was harsh and rasping and marked 
by eccentric tricks of style. Hare, 
on the other hand, had one of the 
finest voices of his day, one worthy 
to hold the center of any operatic 
stage, but must have lacked Jolson’s 
electric magnetism for stage work. In 
my opinion, the very qualities that 
made Jolson a poor recording artist 
(his success on the stage is another 
matter) caused Hare to be a super- 
lative one. 

As for Jones, he also was singing 
for nearly every recording company 
and using an assortment of names. 
Though not established as anyone’s 
regular duet partner, he was the 
second tenor of the Harmonizers 
Quartet, which had Charles Hart as 
first tenor, Steve Porter, baritone, 
and Harry Donaghy, bass. (More 
information about the Harmonizers 
may be found in the Charles Hart 
article in HOBBIES for December, 
1958). 

Fred Rabenstein accounted for 
Jones and Hare’s not having begun 
their duet partnership with Edison 
by saying it was always necessary 
to “get a date” in advance for a 
recording session. He pointed out 
that orchestrations must be prepared 
and other arrangements made before 
the actual record making could be 
done. Even so, it seems strange 
that the first Jones and Hare duet 
for Edison, “Down at the Old Swim- 
ming Hole,” was not recorded until 
June 25, 1921. This appeared as 
Diamond Disc No. 50841 and as Blue 
Amberol cylinder 4391. It became 
one of the 300 best selling Diamond 
Discs. 


Here is what the booklet, “Edison 
Records of Music That Lives,” said 
about it. Notice the cautious way in 
which the statement that this was 
the first Jones-Hare duet is quali- 
fied: 

The engaging topic of the song, 
"Down at the Old Swimming Hole," 
will surely appeal to all boys from 
nine to ninety. As sung by those jolly 
songsters, Jones and Hare, one is car- 
ried away. Indeed, to the scenes of 
one’s childhood, when life was just one 
good time after another. 

Jones and Hare, you know, are the 
celebrated “Happiness Boys" of radio 
fame, and, to our knowledge, we do 
not believe that Jones and Hare were 
ever paired together until they made 
this record. 

“Down at the Old Swimming Hole” 
was one of a series of “kid songs,” 
written by A1 Wilson and the late 
James A. Brennan (we’ll hear more 
of Jim Brennan later), which Billy 
and Ernie considered ideal material 
for their talents. Others that came 
a little later included “Down by the 
Old Apple Tree” and “In the Little 
Red School House.” It was also the 
first song which the pair recorded 
for several companies. Their work 
is good, but any listener familiar 
with all stages of their career can 
tell it was made at a period when 
they had not been together long and 
hadn’t perfected their duet style. The 
voices do not blend so admirably 
as they did later and there is still 
an occasional sharp, hissing quality 
that detracts from the rounded 
beauty of Jones’ tenor. 

II. The First Jones and Hare Duet 

I believe, but am not sure, that 
Billy Jones told me in my talk with 
him that he and Hare did meet for 
the first time at Edison. However, 
in spite of that and Fred Raben- 
stein’s recollections, I am not con- 
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This photo of DAVE KAPLAN, di- 
recf °r of Kaplan's Melodists, who 
became Jones and Hare’s accompan- 
ist in 1925, is reproduced from the 
February, 1926, Edison record supple- 
ment. 


vinced that the Edison encounter was 
their initial meeting. There is a 
chance that they originally ran into 
each other at Brunswick. If so, and 
it was a recording director who had 
the Inspiration of teaming them, the 
credit probably goes to Walter 
Haenschen. 

At any rate, although Billy told 
me the team's first duet record was 
"I Like To Do It,” for Vocation, the 
fact remains that record wasn't is- 
sued until June, 1921. In February, 
1921, four months earlier, Bruns- 
wick had marketed the earliest 
Jones-Hare duet I have been able to 
find. This is 2063, “All She'd Say 
Was 'Umh-Hum,' ” coupled with 
"Feather Your Nest,” by the Am- 
phion Quartet, which was probably 
another name for the Harmonizers. 
The Brunswick supplement said: 

"All She’d Say Was Umh-Hum," ac- 
cording to that prize song-comedian, 
Ernest Hare, a statement that Is mus- 
ically concurred in by his friend, Billy 
Jones. It’s a mighty good song with 
words that bring more than Inaudible 
smiles. Both sing well and the accom- 
paniment is splendid. It appears that 
Mr. Hare met someone "that thrilled 
him through and through," and he con- 
fesses in his richest baritone range 
that be "met his Waterloo.” 

Despite this praise the record is 
indifferent by later Jones-Hare stan- 
dards. There is little harmony and 
Jones doesn't have much to do, A 
few months later the boys did better 
when they teamed up on a Bruns- 
wick record of "Down Yonder,” L. 
Wolfe Gilbert’s song that had a big 
revival a few years ago owing to 
Del Wood's piano rendition. When 
the revival was at its height a disc 
jockey wrote to The Billboard that 
he had been playing the old Bruns- 
wick record because Jones and Hare 
sang “Down Yonder” better than 
any of the latter-day artists. 

The Vocalion record, which Jones 
believed to have been the comedians' 
first, was No. 14174. The other side 
had the Harmonizers singing “I Lost 
My Heart to the Meanest Girl in 
Town.” 


III. On Their Way Up 

To repeat: “Down at the Old 
Swimming Hole” really gave Jones 
and Hare their start as a successful 
duet team. They sang it for several 
companies, and the team name was 
now usually appearing as “Billy 
Jones and Ernest Hare,” even though 
both the Brunswick and Vocalion re- 
cords we have just discussed gave 
Hare first place. However, their 
names were changed on the label of 
the Phantasie record of the song to 
"Lyons and Heilman,” although 
their identity was given away by 
their calling each other “Billy” and 
“Ernie” in the record. Phantasie was 
a disguise for Lyric records. New 
labels were applied over the Lyric 
ones (which had a trademark show- 
ing a cat making an unsuccessful 
effort to scratch a record), and false 
names were given the artists. For 
instance, Gladys Rice was called 
Victoria Marsden. 

Not long afterward (as related 
last month) Billy and Ernie made 
their radio broadcasting debut. The 
Shannon Four — Charles Hart, Lewis 
James, Elliott Shaw and Wilfred 
Glenn appeared on the same experi- 
mental program. A short time later 
came their first sponsored program, 
for Irving Fuerst’s Happiness Candy 
company — a fact which resulted 
in their attaining their greatest radio 
success as the Happiness Boys. 

For the next several years the 
paths of Jones and Hare, on radio, 
records and in personal appearances 
led steadily upward. They were the 
most popular feature on radio for 
several years and their records con- 


tinued to be large sellers despite the 
fact that they could be heard each 
week by “wireless.” 

A 1924 Billboard mention of their 
broadcasting activities said: 

Ernie Hare and Billy Jones, known on 
radio as The Happiness Boys, will start 
their broadcasting- again, Friday, Sep- 
tember 19. These popular artists have 
done much to popularize songs, and 
their phonograph records continue to 
sell at a surprising rate. One thing 
about this team is that it doesn’t sign 
up with any particular publishing 
house, but knows a good song when it 
hears It, regardless of whose It Is. 

About this same time, The Bill- 
board published a news item that I 
find hard to believe. It said Jones 
and Hare were in such great de- 
mand by so many companies for mak- 
ing records that they had taken out 
insurance against forgetting to fill 
a recording engagement. The idea 
was that if an annoyed company sued 
them for not showing up on schedule 
they would be protected against be- 
ing sued. The "story” was probably 
"planted” by a press agent, but it 
gives a good idea of the remarkable 
popularity they had achieved. 

Of considerably later date is the 
following review in a New York 
newspaper (I'm not sure which) of 
a typical Jones and Hare broadcast. 
It was written by David Bratton: 

The Interwoven Pair, the finest team 
on the air for good humor and lively 
program, were pleasing to the extreme 
over WJZ last night. A couple of hu- 
morous songs put just the proper 
amount of spirit Into the program and 
the pair sang several ballads in a 
manner that proves beyond a doubt 
the boys have many years ahead of 
them as radio stars. The wise cracks 
and gags were rendered with freshness 
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ERNEST HARE in a relaxed mood. 
(Reproduced from the Vocalion Record 
Supplement for March, 1920). 


that is exceedingly bright in compari- 
son with most of the other radio humor 
teams. We liked the bit about Venice 
and not being able to see much of the 
place on account of the flood. Not 
new, but put across in a pleasing man- 
ner. That new song. "Singing in the 
Bathtub,” proved to be a good one. 

The reference to the duo as "The 
Interwoven Pair” and mention of 
"Singing in the Bathtub” sets the 
date of this review as 1929, a time 
when — although they probably 
didn't realize it — Jones and Hare 
had reached and passed the peak of 
their popularity as radio and record- 
ing attractions. 

IV. Great TeamAvork 

The year 1923 saw this country 
swept by two comic songs with 
"funny paper” connotations. One 
was "Barney Google” and the other, 
the year's greatest hit, “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas,” whose title 
was taken from a slang term T. A. 
Dorgan introduced into his “Indoor 1 
Sports” cartoons. Jones and Hare 
did their share in making both popu- 
lar. 1923 was also the year in which 
phonograph and record manufac- 
turers began to view with concern 
the steadily advancing inroads of 
radio. It was likewise the year in 
which Edison Diamond Discs, now 
bearing easily read white labels in- 
stead of the formerly almost indeci- 
herable black ones, became known 
y the plebeian term of Edison Re- 
cords instead of the pretentious Edi- 
son Re-Creations. Columbia records, 
formerly notorious for their scratch, 
now came out with new labels and 
almost silent surfaces. Recording 
continued to be by the horn method, 
with the electric process still two 
years in the future. 

By the beginning of 1923, Jones 
and Hare had perfected their duet 
style. Their singing was now so 
polished that cultured persons who 
ordinarily disliked popular music 
and cared nothing for comedy could 
listen to them with pleasure iur the 
sake of hearing the superb blend of 


their fine voices. There was no 
"strong” and "weak” man in the 
team. The work of both was of 
equal value. If Hare's vocal equip- 
ment was perhaps somewhat superior 
to Jones’, the tenor, with his higher, 
more flexible voice, had a greater 
gift for dialect interpretations. Bow- 
ery, English, Negro, German, French, 
Irish, Italian, Jewish, Greek — Jones 
was the master of any type of dia- 
lect and Hare was not far behind 
him. Occasionally they sang in 
mock-operatic style, as in their amus- 
ing Edison and Vocalion records of 
“Operatic Syncopation,” in which 
they “rag” familiar operatic melo- 
dies — just as tradition says they 
did at their first meeting. They even 
made one Edison record in which 
there was no singing, but in which 
they talked all the way through in 
Negro dialect — a forerunner of 
"The Two Black Crows.” It was 
“From de 01' Home Town (The 
Meeting of Lincoln and Glascoe),” 
and to my perception is not up to 
the Jones and Hare standard. 

Anyone wanting a double-faced 
record showing the comedians at 
their best should get Edison No. 
51155, coupling "Barney Google” and 
an even more amusing and tuneful 
Harry Von Tilzer song, "Old King 
Tut.” (The discovery of King Tut’s 
Egyptian tomb was one of the topi- 
cal sensations of 1923.) This record 
is also the best possible illustration 
of the superiority of Edison record- 
ing to any other of the pre-electric 
day. Billy and Ernie sang "Bar- 
ney Google” for at least a dozen 
companies, but in no other records 
do the results approach those ob- 
tained on Edison. The needle-cut 
records all fail to discriminate 
clearly between the two voices. Hare 
sounds almost as high as Jones, and 
the rich . overtones are missing from 
his voice. On the Edison there is 
never any doubt as to which is which. 
There is also a flash of brilliant 
piano playing (probably by Dave 
Kaplan) that could not have been 
duplicated on any lateral cut disc. 

Not only were Jones and Hare 
recording hundreds of duets each 
year, they were doing an equal num- 
ber of solos, as well as occasionally 
singing with other artists. Hare 
still sang an occasional duet with A1 
Bernard, and one of their 1923 spe- 
cialties. "Samuel Johnson, Get Thee 
Gone From Here” deserves to rank 
with their 1920 classic, "Henry Jones, 
Your Honeymoon Is Over.” Jones 
sang a duet with Gladys Rice, "My 
Old Girl,” but the Edison label gives 
his name as "Eugene Harold.” Hare 
did a couple of gospel hymn duets 
with Helen Clark, also for Edison, in 
which he is disguised as “Roy Ro- 
berts” (the "Roberts” obviously be- 
ing taken from his mother's maiden 
name, just as Jones had called him- 
self "Victor Roberts” on Victor re- 
cords). The beautifully sung "sacred 
duets” are "The Old Rugged Cross” 
and "Waiting and Watching for Me.” 
Both Jones and Hare sang occasion- 
ally in the Edison ensemble known 
as the New York Light Opera Com- 
pany. 



ERNEST HARE and another important 
member of his family — from the August 
1920, Vocalion Supplement. 


V. Assumed Names 

This is probably a good place to 
give a list of the various names un- 
der which Jones and Hare recorded. 
Most of them had been used before 
the advent of microphonic recording 
in 1925, but a few were not adopted, 
mostly for use on the cheaper brands 
of records, until after the electric era 
began. It seems ridiculous for re- 
cords by two such popular comedians 
to have been issued under "aliases,” 
but this was probably done because 
manufacturers of the more expensive 
records objected to having their stars 
compete openly on cheaper brands 
with the better grade discs. Billy 
and Ernie were certainly among the 
most prolific free-lance recorders of 
the 1920’s (probably ranking from 
1925 to 1930 just below Vernon Dal- 
hart), and their total sales for all 
companies must have been far in 
excess of those of singers like Gene 
Austin, Billy Murray and Henry 
Burr, who during most of this period 
were exclusive to one company. 
Other leading free-lances were Irv- 
ing Kaufman and Arthur Fields, with 
Jack Kaufman and Charles Harrison 
not far behind. 

Jones seems to have used a great 
many more assumed names than 
Hare, but this list is not represented 
as being complete. There may be a 
good many others I haven't yet run 
across. At any rate, Jones was 
Harry Blake on Pathe, Actuelle and 
Perfect records, and Billy de Rex on 
several brands, including Gennett. 
On Actuelle he also recorded a mock 
operatic performance, "La Banana 
Aria,” under the almost unbelievable 
pseudonym of "Ugesso Gargolo.” I 
haven't heard this, but have seen it 
described as "a riot.” The Edison 
name of Eugene Harold has already 
been mentioned, and he, like several 
other tenors (and also like Hare) 
was disguised as David Harris on 
National Music Lover records, which 
probably were made by Grey Gull. 
On seven-inch records for children 
(Continued on page 64) 
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(Continued from page 37) 

he was sometimes called either "Un- 
cle Billy” or just "Mr, Jones.” He 
wa.9 also Reese Jones on Edison and 
Willy Jones on some of the cheaper 
brands. Pathe-Actuelle was oarticu- 
larly set on giving him different 
names, which beside those already 
mentioned included Dennis O’Malley, 
William Rees, Melvin Strong and 
Carlton Williams. 

Jones was William Reese on Bruns- 
wick and Victor Roberts on Victor, 
and names he used on Regal, Banner 
and other "off-brands,” included 
Bertram Smith, Bob Thompson, Joe 
White (not to be confused with Jo- 
seph M. White, "the Silver-Masked 
Tenor”), Billy West, William West 
and Frank Williams. I formerly 
thought he was "Howard Lewis,” 
who sang "Yes, We Have No Ba- 
nanas” on the Black Swan records 
made by a Negro company, but the 
"Bananas” singer was really Arthur 
Hall. Jones’ Edison record of "Yes, 
We — ” included amusing impersona- 
tions of a Greek fruit seller' and an 
English food store "dark.” 

Hare appeared as Wallace Daniels 
on Actuelle records. For that same 
label and others with Pathe affilia- 
tions he was also Arthur Grant, 
Robert Judson and Frank Mann. On 
children's records he was known as 
"Uncle Ernest” and "Mr. Hare” and. 
like Jones, he was sometimes called 
"David Harris” on National Music 
Lovers. He was Henry Jones on Re- 
gal records (the name obviously was 
borrowed from his famous imperson- 
ation of the Negro “Henry Jones” 
character), and on miscellaneous 
brands he was Curt Phillips, “Radio 
Joe,” Ernie Spencer, Bob Thomas, 
John Thomas, and Allen Turner 
(again, not to be confused with the 
English baritone, Alan Turner.) Roy 
Roberts on Edison has already been 
mentioned. Brunswick even issued 
a record, "Santa Claus Hides in the 
Phonograph,” in which he is identi- 
fied on the label, for the children’s 
benefit, as Santa Claus himself. 
However, the words, “Ernest Hare,” 
appear parenthetically in smaller 
type. For Edison, Hare made a re- 
cord of "Santa Claus Proves There 
is a Santa Claus,” and Jones teamed 
up on the other side with Steve 
Porter in an excellent version of 
Steve’s famous comic sketch. "Christ- 
mas Morning at Clancy’s.” Jones 
and Porter did several comic sketches 
for off-brands, and Hare assisted 
Byron G. Harlan in an Okeh record 
of Cal Stewart’s original skit, "Uncle 
Josh at the Dentist’s.” 

As a team, Jones and Hare were 
called "Reed and Griffin” on Silver- 
tone records, Jones and Harrold on 
Moonshine, and “The Romeo Boys” 
on Romeo discs. Their accompanist, 
Dave Kaplan, seldom had liberties 
taken with his name but on a Silver- 
tone record he is changed to "Dave 
Landis.” Hare was only occasionally 
given a chance to show the full range 
of his basso profundo, but he took 
advantage of the opportunity in two 
Edison records — an old minstrel 


number, "A Bullfrog Am No Night- 
ingale” and the standard nautical 
display piece, “Bells of the Sea.” 

Even after Jones and Hare ceased 
to be the Happiness Boys on the 
air and were sponsored by Inter- 
woven Socks, they were still called 
the Happiness Boys on records. Vic- 
tor always catalogued them by the 
team name with their individual iden- 
tities being given in parentheses, but 
other compani-es laid more emphasis 
on Jones and Hare as individual per- 
sonalities and subordinated their ra- 
dio affiliation. 

Perhaps before closing this dis- 
cussion of assumed names I should 
mention that Hare’s daughter, Mari- 
lyn, told Quentin Riggs of Oklahoma 
City that her father made records un- 
der the alias of "Hobo Jack” Turner. 
However I believe the young lady is 
mistaken. "Hobo Jack” was John 
C, Turner, a well-known folk singer 
at various Western radio stations. He 
died nine years ago in Denver. His 
deep voice had a quality much like 
Hare’s, and Marilyn probably heard 
some of his records and took them to 
be by her father. Listening closely 
to the Turner records, one detects 
a Western accent whereas Ernie 
Hare's voice never entirely lost a 
trace of the pronunciation of his na- 
tive Virginia. 

(To be continued) 


WANTED 


MECHANICAL BANKS, gold 
coins, Indian relics, music boxes, old 
guns — Romey, Box 291, Bluffton, 
Indiana. myl20441 


PETROLEUM: Books, pamphlets, mag- 
azines, maps, catalogs, photographs, let- 
ters on American petroleum before 1910. 
Describe and price. — W. R. Johnson, 
•116 Wheeler, Ardmore, Okla. ap3863 


CIVIL WAR bugle and other Civil War 
relics wanted. — Walter A. Holloway, 308 
W. Ontario, Chicago 10, 111. my3882 


WANTED: 14" colored hanging lamps, 
original G.W.T.W.'s, weather vanes, old 
sLore signs, miniature lamps, barn and 
street lamps, silver napkin rings with 
animals, Edison horn phonographs, hang- 
ing iron match boxes, tealeaf china, 
country store items. — Yankee Trader 
Antiques, Carson City, Nev. my3376 


IVES, IVES- B LAKES LEE, Carpenter, 
Kenton, Hubley, N.N. HUI Brass Co.. 
Gong Bell Manufacturing Co., Shepard 
Hardware Co., J. & E. Stevens Co.. Ky- 
ser, Rex and Wilkins. Want any catalogs 
issued by these companies. See my large 
ad In the Old Mechanical Banks Depart- 
ment of this Issue. — F. H. Griffith, Harris 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 


WANTED: Old iron hitching posts and 
old tin tobacco tags. — R. F. French. 
507 Vfc Highland Drive, Marshall* nwn, 
Iowa. JT1225H 


WANTED: One twin size walnut bed. 
Headboard height near 60" with carving. 
—Mrs. Winford Carllle, Box 1386, Lov- 
ington, New Mexico. je3023 


CIVIL WAR, Slavery, the South. I will 
pay fair prices for anything In these 
categories (books, pamphlets, documents, 
broadsides, soldiers’ letters, portraits of 
generals, Confederate currency, Confed- 
erate imprints, slave documents and 
deeds - anything). — D. R. Spaight, Book- 
seller, Waterford, Va. ap3426 


OLD AMERICAN COINS, stamps, & 
envelopes with stamps wanted. Also 
Long Island, N.Y., material before 1900, 
such as old letters, documents, post 
cards, pictures, books, newspapers, an- 
tiques, etc. Need large cents, Indian 
heads, scarce Lincolns, one doller gold 
pieces, etc. Please state what you have 
In your first letter and state price for 
entire lot. No offers. I buy for resale. 
— Maralcowski Stamp & Coin Shop, 612 
Jericho Tpke., New Hyde Park, L.I., 
N.Y. au 60042 


SPECIAL WANT in old cast iron toys: 
Horse drawn fire chief wagon. Hose reel 
wagon with the two fat heavy walking 
horses. Royal Circus giraffe cage wagon. 
Nodding head wagons. Small Royal Cir- 
cus cage wagons. Seeing New York 
Autocar 809. Fancy carriages. I am no 
dealer. — A, H. Mundis, 731 Wallace 
St., York, Pa. my62971 


WANTED, Schoenhut circus animals: 
cat, gorilla, seal, wolf, hyena. — Clara 
Moreany, 810 So. 59th, Omaha, Nebr. 

ap3652 


BOTTLES, FLASKS and bitters. Buy 
or sell. List 25c. Wanted: New England 
Pineapple oval dish, handled mugs and 
cruets, — The Empty Bottle, Box 27, New 
London, Conn. apl28271 


MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS: Bleeders, 
etc. — J. Koelliker, 4610 Wood St., Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. dl2407 


OLD BEAD PATTERNS, instruction 
books, such as those by Priscilla, etc. — 
Peggy Allen, 318 Bluff Ave., La Grange, 
111. je3882 


WHISKEY AMERICANA: bottles, 
ads, posters, licenses, books, magazines 
or anything relating to pre-prohibition 
whiskey business. — Barton Distilling 
Company, 134 North LaSalle St. f Chi- 
cago, 111, au6008 


WANTED: Post cards. Large or small 
collections before 1913. Unpicked cards 
only. Price and description in first letter. 
— Herbert Hulse, Cuddebackville, N. Y, 

S63637 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs and 
records, horn type phonographs, and any 
parts. Describe fully and price wanted. 
—Pollard. 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

je3253 


PLEASE NOTE my display ad in Me- 
chanical Bank Department of this Issue, 
listing various wants. — F. H. Griffith, 
Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 
3, Pa. tfx 


SHAVING MUGS, vases In pairs, Mary 
Gregory items and toys. — Walter J, 
Henry, Adamsburg, Pa. f 12069 


FOR SALE 


WHOLESALE FURNITURE. Write for 
Free Dealers Lists. Early American, 
Penna. Dutch. Marhle tops, sinks, cheats, 
cupboards, Cane & Plank Chairs, etc. 
Visit us. Large stock. — Deaven Antique 
Shop, Main St.. Jonestown, Penna. ^ 
ml. South of U.S. Route 22. my6«12 


BOTTLES, FLASKS and bitters. Buy 
or sell. List 25c. Wanted New England 
Pineapple oval dish, handled mugs and 
cruets.— The Empty Bottle, Box 27. N*w 

j^nndnn. Conn myl 23271 

PROOF 13" rose medallion vase, circa 
1890, $12.60. Tortoise-shell 5" fluted edge 
dish, heavily embossed with gold pelican 
diving for fish in swamp, $2.15. Chinese 
horn spoon, 4" long, $1.25. Stunning re- 
plated 3-piece after dinner coffee set, 
chased design, gadroon edges, pot, sugar 
and pitcher. List for stamp. — Ox Shoe 
Treasure Shop, Helena, Montana. ap!344 
EMILE GALLE pottery vase; Swedish 
marine painting: 60" cranberry trumpet 
vase; French clock set; Schoenhut ani- 
mals and clowns; sword cane; candy 
containers: Lenox Beleek vase; Tiffany 
black marble clock. — Anthony Gohl, 
566 So. Fairview, St. Paul 16, Minn. 

apl882 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


VI. Praise Prom Catalogs 
and Critics 

Almost from the beginning of their 
recording careers, the exceptionally 
fine voices of Billy Jones, the former 
telephone company lineman, and Er- 
nest Hare, who had been a baking 
powder salesman for a brief time as 
a young man, won praise from the 
writers of record supplements and 
catalogs as well as critics who re- 
viewed their records. This was es- 
pecially true of Hare, 

In the Vocalion Record Bulletin for 
November, 1920, the editor, Pearl 
Spaulding, said: 

In the voice of a singer of popular 
numbers, one has learned to expect 
quantity rather than quality. Ernest 
Hare is fortunate enough to possess 
both. 

When Jones and Hare sang "Op- 
eratic Syncopation 1 ' for Vocalion, the 
May, 1922, supplement remarked : 

Ei-nest Hare's deep bass voice booms 
out some wonderful notes in "Oper- 
atic Syncopation," sung with Billy 
Jones. Opera in jazztime this is, and 
very amusing. 

The June, 1923, Edison Diamond 
Disc supplement said, in reviewing 
Hare's record of "Down By The 
River": 

We don’t know of any voice that we 
like better than the virile bass-baritone 
of Ernest Hare. This favorite artist is 
blessed with a voice of natural beauty 
that Is rich with overtones. 

Being only human, Billy Jones 
probably wouldn't have been great- 
ly pleased with the following possi- 
bly joking comment from the Novem- 
ber, 1922, Brunswick supplement: 

Billy Jones, the one and only Billy, 
In association with four male friends 
who sing better than Billy, records 
"Mary Dear.” 

But there should have been con- 
solation in a review published by 
the English magazine, The Gramo- 
phone, of his 1924 Edison record, 
“When It's Night-Time In Italy It's 
Wednesday Over Here": 

Billy Jones is always good, and his 
fruity tenor is really ^delightful in a 
bit of “O Sole Mlo.” 

©illy greatly delighted in using 
that “fruity" tenor to sing snatches 
of opera, usually somewhat burles- 


qued, and many of his records contain 
such harkings back to his frustrated 
operatic ambitions. He gave the 
same sort of treatment to “0 Sole 
Mio." By contrast, in his Edison 
record of “I’ll Make the Pies Like 
Mother Made (If You'll Make the 
Dough Like Dad)" he introduced a 
medley of old Harry Von Tilzer 
tunes. 

The 1922 Brunswick record cata- 
log contained flattering sketches of 
both singers. Of Jones, shown wear- 
ing a straw hat with a black band, 
it says: 

There is just one "Billy Jones," even 
if his name is, so to speak, rather 
common. A good singer, a clever com- 
edian and a bad man to listen to when 
he tells a funny story — with or without 
music — for you may never stop laugh- 
ing. Jones is just — well he is just the 
celebrated singing-comedian Billy Jones 
whose records sell wherever people 
like to laugh. He is qualified by nature 
to bring health and happiness to pale 
people and he does it and puts real 
love in the work. May his tribe in- 
crease if they are all as good, clever 
and musical Indians as Billy Jones. 

When I come to the proper place, 
I shall relate my own experience of 
hearing Billy Jones tell a humorous 
story. Meanwhile, I have just re- 
called the remark of a newspaper 
paragraph years ago that there were 
only four famous Joneses in history: 
John Paul, Bobby, Billy and Casey. 
He forgot Ada! 

Here is the Brunswick tribute to 
Hare : 

Ernest Hare in his double role of 
the earnest singer of songs of senti- 
ment and capital singer anti actor in 
humorous character sketches is widely 
known through his splendid records. 
Hare is like his superb baritone voice, 
big, sincere and direct. He is liked as 
well in the recording laboratory as he 
is outside of it (and that Ls no little 
remark), and ls just the man and the 
artist to sing his way into the heart 
of the American home as he is rapidly 
doing. 

Moving forward a few years to 
1926-27 when, I think it is fair to 
say, the Jones and Hare popularity 
was at its zenith, the Happiness Boys 
were often the subjects of gopd-na- 
tured joking in humorous publica- 
tions. Either Life or Judge published 
a cartoon under some such title as 
“Private Life of the Happiness 


Boys," showing them in grouchy 
moods, throwing plates at waiters, 
quarreling with their wives, and the 
like, then appearing with their char- 
acteristic expansive smiles to sing 
"How Do You Do?" One of the hu- 
mor magazines also contained an ar- 
ticle purporting to be a conversa- 
tion between Jones and Hare just be- 
fore broadcast time. Hare was be- 
moaning the sorry state of the world, 
to the ready sympathy of Jones, and 
both quoted learned authorities on 
war, poverty, malnutrition and sim- 
ilar depressing subjects. Then it was 
time to go on the air and Jones an- 
nounced, to Hare's appreciative 
laughter, that he would now sing a 
classical number, "I Fell In Love 
With The Acrobat's Daughter (But 
She Wouldn’t Give Me A Tumble”.) 

My nomination for the finest Amer- 
ican humorous writer of the 1920's, 
Harry Leon Wilson, in one, of his 
novels, "Lone Tree," had Miss Ellis, 
a nurse, remarking that her patient 
had been in such a jovial mood he 
reminded her of the Happiness Boys 
in one of their half-hours of mirth 
and melody. When Paul Whiteman's 
Rhythm Boys made a Columbia rec- 
ord of “That’s Grandma" in 1928, 
they mentioned a party which Grand- 
ma attended. Part of it went: 

“. . . All the celebrities were there. 

First on the program came Billy 
Jones and Ernest Hare.” The 
Rhythm Boys (who included Bing 
Crosby) then sang a bit of the Jones- 
Hare theme song, “How Do You 
Do?” 

Billy and Ernie introduced a 
satirical reference to themselves in 
one of their funniest records, “Twist- 
ing the Dials.” Jones, pretending to 
be a radio announcer at a prize 
fight, said he wanted “to mention 
some of the celebrities who are here 
tonight." Among them, he listed 
"Cross-Eye Kelly” (referring, of 
course, to “One-Eye” Connolly, the 
formerly famous gate-crasher at. ath- 
letic events), and The Crepehangers 
— those sorrowful boys, Billy and Er- 
nie, with big broad smiles.” 

Still advancing nearer the present 
day, a woman reporter, Vera Connol- 


The Happiness Boys . . . 

Billy Jones and Ernest Hare 

(Dave Kaplan at the Piano) 

Continued 
By JIM WALSH 
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Harry Reser, greatest master of the five string banjo, played accompaniments for 
many Jones and Hare records. Reser (left, front row) is shown here with members of 
his banjo quartet. 


ly, gives an interesting glimpse of 
the Jones and Hare personalities in 
an article, “Bagging Radio Lions,” 
published in The Delineator for Sep- 
tember, 1930. After telling of calls 
on Walter Damrosch, Amos and An- 
dy, Vaughn De Leath, Harry Reser, 
and other radio notables of the ear- 
ly depression days, Miss Connolly 
wrote; 

The scene of my lion hunting was 
suddenly transferred to the studio 
where the Interwoven Pair (formerly 
the Happiness Boys), Billy Jones and 
Ernie Hare, were rehearsing, "When 
It's Sweet Onion Time in Bermuda." 

As I came in, one of these lovable 
comedians was saying to the other: 

"Look here, I studied singing in 
Brussels." 

"That's nothing. I studied singing in 
vain." 

They stopped rehearsing to chat 
with me. They stood leaning against 
the piano, while I sat on the bench 
with my note-book against the keys. 
It was a comical interview. 

The team has been on the air since 
1923. Mr. Hare is married, Mr. Jones 
is not; his elderly Welsh mother lives 
with him, and before he leaves home 
to broadcast, he sets the radio for her, 
so she can sit cozily in her big arm- 
chair and hear her son sing and joke. 
These two men were born on the same 
day of the month; they are the same 
height and they look alike. Both started 
as choir boys. Both are accomplished 
singers. 

"We used to weigh the same!" said 
Hare sarcastically, with a mean wink. 

"Now — none of your ugly cracks!" 
returned Jones, who has recently 
grown stout. 

I questioned them about television. 

"We'll have it in our homes in two 
years," prophesied Hare. 

"That's what you thinnies say," re- 
torted Jones. "You don't suppose we 
fatties want to see it come, do you? 
Can you imagine me playing Hamlet 
then ?” 

"Don’t worry, pet; you'll never play 
Hamlet, anyway." 

"Oh, no? What about you? You 
started out to be John McCormack. 
But I notice you’re not,” Jones flung 
back. 

"What am I?" 

"Just a radio clown!" 

"Well— you're my team mate," was 
Hare's complacent retort. 

It was gorgedus foolery, just for my 
benefit. The interview ended in a laugh. 

Ernie Hare obviously was far off 
base when he predicted American 
homes would have television, by 1932. 
Even if it had been available, com- 
paratively few people then could 
have afforded TV sets. Probably 
though, it would have become com- 
mercially feasible years sooner than 
actually occurred if World War II 
hadn’t intervened. Miss Connolly’s 
comment on the prospect of televi- 
sion is worth quoting: 

Television, television! One hears no- 
thing else. Radio artists who are not 
physically alluring dread its arrival. 
Singers able only to "croon" fear it 
too. Many broadcasting officials, fore- 
seeing that it will turn the broad- 
casting industry upside down, intro- 
ducing costumes, scenery and acting, 
naturally regard it with foreboding. 

A brief interview was granted me the 
next day with Merlin Hall Aylesworth, 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Company. I brought up the question of 
television at once. 

"Oh, yes. It will come," he replied 
quietly, "When, we do not know. It’s 
not ready yet for general use. Frank- 
ly, I think the anticipation is greater 
than the actuality will be. Playlets, 
operas — these may prove more inter- 
esting then than now. But television 
cannot improve the playing of a great 
orchestra or the voice of a fine singer. 


And I am inclined to think the public’s 
imagination, now, evokes persons and 
settings as lovely — if not more beauti- 
ful — than any that can be produced 
artificially. However, no matter what 
our individual views are, television un- 
doubtedly is on the way." 

So spoke the president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company more 
than 28 years ago. 

Neither Jones nor Hare lived to 
see television become the dominant 
form of American home entertain- 
ment. But the personalities revealed 
by their records and remembered by 
those who heard their broadcasts are 
still so vivid that when two popular 
present-day stars — Ethel Merman 
and Mary Martin — appeared as 
guests on the Ford program several 
years ago they caused one 
of the biggest sensations in TV 
history by singing a medley of old- 
time popular songs in a manner 
which they admitted was based on 
the Happiness Boys’ style. They even 
made up to impersonate Billy and 
Ernie, although the result was pret- 
ty far wide of the mark. However, 
the success of their television ap- 


pearance and of the long-playing- 
record which preserves that singing 
act remains a tribute to the artistry 
of Billy Jones and Ernest Hare, 
whose voice blending was so admir- 
able and some of their vocal effects, 
even in comedy numbers, so exqui- 
site, that the Victor supplement for 
September, 1925, said their record of 
“I Miss My Swiss” contained har- 
mony “as delicate as musical icing.” 


Part 3 

I. 

Last month, in tabulating assumed 
names under which Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare made records, I forgot 
that some of their Vocalion discs were 
issued by the Aco Company in Eng- 
land and attributed to “the Webster 
Brothers.” Whoever thought of call- 
ing Billy and Ernie brothers must 
have had an instinctive perception of 
the depth of their devotion. Their love 
for each other was much deeper and 
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more unquestioning than the affection 
of many brothers by blood. 

As the partnership continued and 
prospered, Jones and Hare began to 
use many personal references in their 
recordings. This was especially true 
after they adopted “How Do You 
Do?” as their theme song in 1924. By 
this time they had a large office at 
1674 Broadway, New York, which was 
to remain their place of business un- 
til Jones’ death, and they were far 
advanced toward the peak of their 
popularity. Almost, from its first ap- 
pearance, “How Do You Do?” whose 
words they changed to suit themselves, 
was identified almost entirely with 
the Happiness Boys. 

However, they were not the only 
artists who recorded it. In fact, they 
appear to have made only a few duet 
versions. Art Gillham sang it for Co- 
lumbia and Billy Murray and Ed 
Smalle for Victor. The Murray-Smalle 
combination also did some revising, 
as in the following amusing lines: 

“Late at night when you’re in bed 
And someone turns on Bill and Ed, 
Don’t you wish that we were dead? 

How Do You Do? 

Oddly, Jones sang the number alone 
on an Okeh record, to a ukulele ac- 
companiment by Harry Reser, and un- 
doubtedly annoyed some listeners by 
pronouncing “neither” in the line, 
“neither one has met Gillette,” as 
"nye-ther.” Path 6 recorded the song 
on Actuelle and Perfect records as a 
fox-trot by Max Terr’s orchestra 
with Hare singing a refrain. 

Brunswick’s version by Billy and 
Ernie, had a banjo accompaniment by 
Reser and Phil Ohman at the piano. 
Reser and Ohman, both of whom are 
still living and active, were associa- 
ted with the Happiness pair in a 
good many records, chiefly for Bruns- 
wick. 

It is a pleasure to know that, more 
than 30 years later, my good friend 
Harry Reser is making a hit on tele- 
vision. He was the greatest player 
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of the tenor banjo in the 1920’s and 
remains the greatest today. Under the 
heading, “Banjo Comeback Is Being 
Pushed By Sammy ICaye,” the follow- 
ing article appeared in a December, 
1958, issue of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch: 

The banjo, whose great popularity in 
the roaring '20’s faded with the as- 
cendancy of the guitar, Is zooming back 
Into favor again. Booming its stock is 
maestro Sammy Kaye. 

Strumming the banjo for Kaye is 
one of the great show-business names, 
Harry Reser, whose Cliquot Club Es- 
kimos were the top radio band from 
1926-1934. In the intervening years 
Reser has become one of the busiest of 
all recording musicians, having played 
on more than 2,000 recordings during 
the past 20 years. He has also done 
considerable arranging for various or- 
chestra and recording companies. 

When Kaye heard that this great 
banjolst was available, he signed him 
to a contract and began to build a 
banjo “spot" for each of his dance 
shows. Reser Is also featured with 
Kaye’s band at the Roosevelt Grill. 

Reser’s latter-day success is the 
more gratifying to me because his 
band is one of my two favorite dance 
organizations. The other is Harry 
Roy’s English group on the old blue 
label Decca records. Especially good 
are the Reser records made for Bruns- 
wick under the name of the Six Jump- 
ing Jacks, with vocal refrains by Tom 
Stacks, who was burned to death 
while playing in a restaurant that 
caught fire after he left Reser. 

On Edison records the orchestra 
was called Earl Oliver’s Jazz Babies 
and Stacks was disguised as Tom 
Howard. The group played for vir- 
tually all companies and to me then- 
records, mostly emphasizing comedy, 
are almost an infallible cure for the 
blues. Actually, they amounted to 
much the same thing in orchestral 
music that Jones and Hare did in 
vocal, and often the band played the 
same songs that Billy and Ernie chose 
for their inimitable comedy work. 
Stack’s voice lacked the quality of the 
Happiness Boys’, but he had a gift 
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for making his listeners laugh and 
feel in a better mood. 

If asked to name the most “relax- 
ing” popular records — those best cal- 
culated to make a man with the tooth- 
ache forget his troubles — I should 
select the Jones and Hare duets, many 
of Frank Crumit’s solos, dance num- 
bers by Roy and Reser, and an in- 
fusion of ragtime piano by Johnny 
Maddox, Del Wood, Frank Banta, 
and other masters of that informal 
style. 

The Edison record of “How Do You 
Do?” revealed Jones and Hare at their 
rollicking best. It begins by saying: 
“How do you do, everybody, how do 
you do? How do you do, everybody, 
how are you? We are here, wc must 
confess, just to bring you happiness 
— hope we please you more or less — 
how do you do?” 

Hare then sings, “How do you do, 
Billy Jones?” to which Jones replies 
on one copy I have, “pretty good,” 
and on the other, “pretty well.” He 
in turn sings, “How do you do, Ernie 
Hare, how are you?” to which Hare 
robustly replies, “All right!” Hare 
then says, "Bill, I hope you like this 
song,” and Jones replies, “Well, I 
hope it’s not too long; am I right?” 
Hare returns, “No, you’re wrong. 
How do you do?” 

As the catchy tune goes on, the 
boys pay their respects to “Mistress 
Hen,” “John Chinaman,” “Old-tim- 
ers” who could remember “way back 
when girls were girls and men were 
men — it’s so different now from then.” 
They deplore the fact that nowadays 
— that is, in 1924 — “even grandmas 
learn to swear; they also smoke and 
bob their hair.” 

At the end, the duo sings: “good- 
bye, Edison fans, goodbye . . . Billy 
and Ernie are nearly through singing 
this little song to you, so we’ll say 
goodbye-di-by, goodbye.” 

It was probably the Edison record 
that made “How Do You Do?” so 
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A smiling youthful Billy Jones is shown 
on the cover of the Edison Amberola Month- 
ly for September, 1921. 


popular Jones and Hare decided to 
adopt it as their theme song. The 
other side was a solo by Jones, “Cross 
Words (Between Sweetie and Me),” 
a satire on the then prevailing cross- 
word puzzle craze. Whatever fad or 
foible showed its head in the ’20’s, it 
was sure to meet with the satirical 
attention of William Reese Jones and 
Thomas Ernest Hare! 

II. “That’s My Happiness” 

Many of the Jones and Hare du- 
ets referred jokingly to Hare’s being 
a happy married man and Jones a con- 
tented bachelor. In their 1926 Edison 
disc of an attractive Irving Berlin 
song, “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” 
Billy asks: “Ernie, is your wife a 
blonde or a brunette?” To which Er- 
nie replies: “Well, really, I can’t 
say, for I haven’t seen her since I 
left home this morning.” 

That “gag” was typical of the spo- 
ken comedy in the pair’s recordings — 
short and snappy and rather obvi- 
ous. Most of their quips seemed new 
and fresh at the time they were put 
on records but have since become 
rather stale from repetition. 

One of the most revealing records 
from the standpoint of depicting Jones 
and Hare’s individual personalities is 
“That’s My Hap-Hap-Happiness,” 
which they freely adapted for their 
own purposes before singing it for 
Victor and Edison. Billy as an un- 
abashed bachelor declares his chief 
delight is in such things as prize- 
fights and baseball. 

On the Victor record he says : 
“When Gene Tunney swings his hand 
and I see that old glove land — that’s 


my hap-hap-happiness.” On the Edi- 
son this becomes; “When the pugilist 
swings his hand.” Farther on he re- 
fers, in the Victor version, to his joy 
“When Babe Ruth walks to the plate.” 
The Edison reference is to “the Home 
Run King.” One wonders why Edi- 
son preferred not to mention Tunney 
and the Babe by name. 

After the first chorus, Ernie re- 
marks: “But you know, Bill, you’re 
a bachelor and you don’t know any- 
thing about home ties,” to which Billy 
replies: “Well, if that was a home 
tie your wife gave you for Christ- 
mas I don’t want to know anything 
about them Ernie.” Hare then paints 
a picture of his domestic life by sing- 
ing of the joy he finds in the com- 
panionship of his little daughter, Ma- 
rilyn who was about three years of 
age: 

"Ernie: Every meal I sit beside 

My sweet baby girl, my pride, 
And that's my hap-hap-happi- 
ness. 

Billy: She loves potatoes, the little 
dear, 

She sticks them in your nose 
and your ear, 

And that’s your hap -hap -happi- 
ness. 

Ernie: She brings me joy, but, boy, 

She breaks every toy her two 
eyes can see 

And when we bought a new ba- 
by grand she broke every key. 

Billy: But when she breaks things 
you're not sore, 

You go out and buy her more! 

Ernie: And that’s my hap-hap-happi- 
ness.” 

I am reserving another chorus of 
“That’s My Hap-Hap-Happiness” for 
later quotation. 

The personal touch is again to the 
fore in their 1927 Victor record of 
“You Don’t Like It— Not Much,” 
made when the Happiness duo was 
at the zenith of its recording career. 
The final chorus: 

"People write us and they delight us; 

They boost our singing and such, 

And we don’t like it — no, we don't like 
it — 

Not much! 

They befriend us, some gifts they send 
us 

That often get us in Dutch, 

And we don't like it — no, we don’t like 
it— 

Not much! 

Records that we make they say sell 
real good, 

So splendid! 

We hear that news and get offended! 

We visit stations without vacations, 

We go to Europe and such, 

And we don’t like it — no, we don’t like 
it— 

Not much. . . Too much!” 

The reference about going to 
Europe puzzles me, since I haven’t 
been able to find that Billy and Er- 
nie filled European engagements. Per- 
haps they did during summer months 
when most popular radio performers 
took time out from their regular 
broadcasting. 

In their 1927 Okeh record of “I 
Scream, You Scream, We All Scream 
For Ice Cream,” they give a satirical 
cheer for “the Happiness Boys,” and 
end by exclaiming, “Are we crazy? 
You should guess! Billy and Ernie, 
yes, yes, yes! . . . There!” 


III. Dave Kaplan Joins The Boys 

Something new and attractive was 
added to Jones and Hare records in 
1925 when Dave Kaplan became their 
piano accompanist. Kaplan, who sur- 
vived Jones and Hare by a good many 
years, was a brilliant ragtime piano 
player whose experience went back to 
Spanish- American War days. 

When he joined Billy and Ernie he 
was, and had been for several years, 
in charge of the orchestra that played 
accompaniments for Edison “popu- 
lar” records. (Cesare Sodero directed 
the “classical” numbers) . Kaplan’s 
Melodists was one of Edison’s most 
popular dance orchestras. The group 
also made a few records under the 
disguise of McNalpak’s Orchestra and 
I suspect it of being the Atlantic 
Dance Orchestra, just as Vincent Lo- 
pez’s Orchestra was called the Broad- 
way Dance Orchestra on most of its 
Edison performances. 

As entertaining as the Happiness 
Boys’ duets always had been with or- 
chestral backing,' they were even more 
so with Kaplan’s sparkling piano 
work. For the first time it occurs to 
me to wonder why Edison, whose pia- 
no recording was incomparable, didn’t 
issue solos by Kaplam 

Kaplan was frequently made the 
butt of kidding remarks. Either Jones 
or Hare would intone some such ex- 
pression as “Play on, Dave!” or “Play, 
slave!” He is directly addressed in 
the Edison record of “The Farmer 
Took Another Load Away,” when he 
was still merely the orchestra conduc- 
tor instead of accompanist. This rec- 
ord has an amusing interlude in 
which Jones pretends to forget what 
he is doing and to think he and Er- 
nie are giving a broadcast. 

On radio the pair frequently used 
an interchange such as, “I’ll tell ’em 
in the high voice. This is — “No Bill,” 
Hare would interrupt, “I’ll tell ’em 
in the low voice.” In this record 
Jones says: “I’ll tell ’em in the high 
voice. This is Billy Jones and Ernest 
Hare broadcasting — ” Whereupon 
Hare interrupts and says: “Bill, pull 
yourself together and stop wander- 
ing. We’re not broadcasting — we’re 
making a phonograph record!” 

Examples of personal references 
might be jotted down almost indefin- 
itely. Hare was smooth shaven, but 
in the Victor and Edison records of 
“Must You Wear a Mustache?” he 
pretends to have a flourishing upper 
lip growth. Toward the end he says: 
“You know, Bill, I strut around like 
some movie star,” and Jones retorts: 
“Take ’em off! Take ’em off! I know 
you, Ernie Har’!” In “Who’s That 
Pretty Baby?” on Edison and Colum- 
bia, Jones, declaring his love for the 
“pretty baby,” exclaims: “I’ll get her 
or break my bones!” and Hart cumes 
back, “Well, fifty-fifty, Mister Jones !” 

The jovial jesters had favorite 
jokes, which they used more than 
once. The gag about filing one’s fin- 
ger nails has already been mentioned. 
Another, appropriately introduced in 
the Edison version of “Lunatic’s Lul- 
laby,” involves Jones* assertion that 
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he has a sister who is a waitress in 
a lunatic asylum. . . . "She carries 
soup to nuts.” 

In the Victor of "Why Aren't Yez 
Eatin' More Oranges?” Billy takes a 
ribbing concerning his status as a 
clean-living young bachelor. Hare pre- 
tends to be a doctor and Jones asks 
him how he can live to be a hun- 
dred. When Billy admits he never 
smokes, drinks, stays out late at night 
or “runs around with the flappers,” 
Ernie inquires: "Well, what on earth 
do you want to live to be a hun- 
dred years old for?” When the "doc- 
tor” reminds Billy that he owes him 
for four visits, the "patient” replies: 
“Well, put it all on one bill, Doc, and 
I’ll disappoint you in a lump!” 

In the Edison record of "Go Home 
and Tell Your Mother That I Love 
You” Jones pretends to be Hare's 
girl friend, but with seeming anxiety 
he asks Ernie to realize, "This is only 
an imitation. Don't take me serious!” 
One of the funniest effects they 
achieved is in the Edison of "I’ve 
Never Seen a Straight Banana.” I 
have had two "takes” of this record. 
In one, Hare sings "banana” straight. 
In the second version, which must 
have been made later, he has an in- 
spiration and intones "ba-na-a-na” to 
imitate the bleating of a billy-goat. 
Jones gives a startled laugh, and the 
effect is hilarious. 

Another mirthful production is the 
Diamond Disc of "Speech!” in which 
the comedians take turns at deliver- 
ing eloquent orations in fox-trot time. 
It begins with Hare saying, "I now 
call on Mr. Billy Jones for his ad- 
dress.” Jones replies, "My address is 
804 Tenth Avenue, over the fish mar- 
ket.” The orchestra shouts, “Speech! 
Speech!” and Billy obliges. Hare then 
comes through with one, after which 
they impersonate an oratorical deaf 
man, a stutterer, and a patriotic Ita- 
lian. 

IV. Some Of Their Best Edisons 

I find pleasure in casually reading 
the titles of Jones and Hare records, 
for the mere names bring back many 
happy memories of the first-rate sing- 
ing and sparkling comedy. Too, the 
humor was always clean. Nick Kenny 
was thinking of the wholesome qual- 
ity of the Happiness Boys' comedy 
as he wrote a few years ago: 

"When filth and smut befoul the air 
I long for the days of Jones and Hare.” 

A hurried run-down of the come- 
dians vast recorded repertoire should 
begin with their Edison records, for 
Edison was the company with which 
Billy and Ernie had the most intimate, 
if not necessarily, the happiest as- 
sociations. Too, they considered their 
Edison records their best. Jones re- 
marked in my conversation with him 
that Edison recording was not only 
better than the other companies, but 
"they made us work a lot harder.” 
Then, too, the four-minute length of 
the records against the usual 2Vi- 
minutes of needle-cut discs allowed 
them more opportunity for exercising 
their funny bones. 


One of the “craziest” titles which 
Jones and Hare recorded for Edison, 
and Victor was "As The Porcupine 
Pines For Its Pork That's How I Pine 
For You.” This screwball number 
was written in 1925 by the late Art 
Walsh, who was then at the head of 
the Edison artist and repertoire de- 
partment, and Anthony Paganucci. 
Art Walsh wrote the words and Paga- 
nucci the music. 

Art, who called me "Cousin Ulys- 
ses,” although we were not able to 
discover any real kinship, became vice 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
and a Senator from New Jersey. Pa- 
ganucci was bora in Brooklyn, attend- 
ed the Pacini Institute at Lucca, Ita- 
ly, and was the composer of an ope- 
ra bouffe, “The Opera King,” and 
"The Laughing Cavalier,” an oper- 
etta. 

Enrico Caruso sang Paganucci’s 
song, "Black Eyes,” to the composer’s 
accompaniment on the concert stage. 
He had been an opera conductor at 
the Manhattan Opera House and the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music and at 
the time he collaborated with Walsh 
was Edison’s musical director. Paga- 
nucci died January 22, 1954, at his 
home in New York. He certainly 
stepped down from his role as high- 
brow composer when he contrived the 
tune for the frivolous “Porcupine” 
song! 

Billy and Ernie also made p, spe- 
cial recording of another Art Walsh 
composition. It is a disc not repres- 
ented in the collection of the average 
Edison enthusiast. The song, record- 
ed in 1927, was called "Say It To The 
Ediphone,” and commemorated the 
50th anniversary of the invention of 
the phonograph together with a 
"plug” for Edison dictating devices. 
The record was sent as advertising 
matter to Ediphone dealers, and I 
have seen only one copy. It, of course, 
did not appear in the Edison record 
catalog. On the other side was a talk 
by Charles Edison. 

One of the Boys' most amusing 
Edison records is their 1924 version 
of "He Looks At Her And Then He 
Goes ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!” This is a ridic- 
ulous account of the happy married 
life of a huge fat woman and her 
sawed-off husband. We are told that 
"he looks, when, he’s on her lap, like 
a button on a cap. You can’t keep a 
good man down!” 

Another funny comment: "He looks 
like a jumping jack when he has to 
scratch her back. Love will always 


Take life too seriously, and 
what is it worth? 

If the morning wake us to no 
new joys, if the evening bring 
us not the hope of new pleas- 
ures, is it worth while to dress 
and undress? Does the sun shine 
on me today that I may reflect 
on yesterday? That I may en- 
deavor to foresee and control 
what can neither be foreseen nor 
controlled — the destiny of to- 
morrow? — Goethe 


find the way!” The chorus, with a 
hearty laugh between almost every 
line, is broad satire on American life 
as it appeared to the humorists of 
35 years ago: 

"I love to pay my income tax! 

Ha ha ha ha ha! 

I love those acrobatic acts ! 

Ha ha ha ha ha! 

Invest in oil, you can't go wrong! 

Ha ha ha ha ha! 

I love to hear a mammy song! 

Ha ha ha ha ha! 

Things are cheap at bargain sales, 
Women hate the Prince of Wales — 
We have prohibition now — 

Ha ha ha ha ha! 

One wonders what the lyricist 
would have to say about today's in- 
come tax. And in my opinion the re- 
peal of prohibition has been no laugh- 
ing matter. 

In the 1925 Edison record of “How's 
Your Folks And My Folks Down In 
Norfolk Town?” Ernie (you will re- 
member he was born in Norfolk) has 
an opportunity to impersonate a train 
caller whom he heard as a boy an- 
nouncing the names of stations as the 
train approached Norfolk. Hare pro- 
nounces Norfolk as “Naw-f'k,” the 
way the average Virginian does, but 
Jones, being a New Yorker, calls it 
“Nor-fork” 

This seems an appropriate time to 
copy a biographical sketch of Hare 
from the 1923 Gennett record cat- 
alog: 

“Ernest Hare hails from Virginia. For 
this reason he has been able through 
contact with the colored folks in that 
state to make a study of their humor- 
ous mannerisms which has made him 
invaluable as a recorder of character 
songs for Gennett records. He has been 
associated with the New York Winter 
Garden for several years. You’ll enjoy 
his records because his character and 
personality shine right through his 
singing.” 

The 1924 record of “Laff It Off!” 
is another irresistible laughing song. 
In the 1926 Edison of “Sing, Katie, 
But Leave The Piano Alone,” the 
comedians introduce the name of one 
of the recording artists of the early 
1900's when they refer to“little James 
McCool, the smartest kid in school.” 
James McCool was an Irish tenor who 
made records for Victor, Edison and 
other companies. 

Perhaps as characteristic a Jones 
and Hare record as any is an Edi- 
son with the inspired title, “You 
Never Get Nowhere Holdin' Hands.” 
(Reser and his Six Jumping Jacks 
recorded the same number for Bruns- 
wick- as a fox- trot with a refrain by 
the tragic Tom Stacks). The Edison 
begins with a flourishing piano intro- 
duction by Dave Kaplan. Jones says, 
"That's wonderful!” and Hare in- 
quires, “What'S wonderful, Bill? The 
way Dave plays the piano?” and 
Jones retorts: “No. The way the pia- 
no stands for Dave's playing!” 

Jones decides that before they sing 
“this classical selection,” he needs to 
test his voice. He says, "Give me 
something to work on, Dave,” and then 
(Continued on page 43) 
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N. H.” with railroad engine in the 
center. 

No. 20 - Another "Whooper” Pin- 
back, rendered in red and black on 
white. 

No. 21 - "Carter & Churchill’ Over- 
all button: this company no longer 
manufactures work clothes but spe- 
cializes in sports wear, using’ the Pro- 
file for a trademark.* 

No. 22 - Concord Fire Department: 
convex, silvered with raised design. 

You may notice that one famous 
New Hampshire character is missing 
from this group: the Old Man of the 
Mountain has a group to himself!** 

Button mountings of this kind are 
fun because they are free from re- 
strictions; there are no rules and 
regulations about them. You may use 
whatever buttons you wish — so long 
as they pertain to the subject — and 
may combine them in any way that 
pleases you. While some states are 
richer than others, in button mate- 
rial, I venture to think that there is 
no state in the United States which 
could not furnish an interesting and 
varied display. 

But please do not feel that you 
have to group State Buttons in this 
way! Any suggestions that I make 
are suggestions only; there is nothing 
compulsory about them! Special but- 
tons, like State Seals, are always ef- 
fective when grouped by themselves. 


WANTED 


it PURCHASE rare buttons at half 

Edna Cunningham. 407 
Valley Drive, Syracuse, N.Y. jal2£L8 

WANT inch modern sataumas in lav- 
ender flowers, heads & figures in scar- 
let robes. — Myrtle Seal Ion, 78 Clark 
Hill Road, Milford, Conn, mylS2l 


WANT pollLical and military buttons. 
Metal and celluloid. Especially Confed- 
erate. Have British and American mili- 
. *7 buttons for sale. — Thomas Woron- 
lecki Corp., 149 West 44th St. ( New 
York 36, N. Y. my3082 


BUTTONS FOR SALE 


ONE POUND $1.25; 10 unused calicoe; 
$1.50; %" calicoes 36c each; old glass 
large and small pictures; 10 small pic 
tures $1.26; 15 jewels $1; Vt. Light In 
fantry and Militia. Approvals. Referenc 
es. — Mrs. T. B. Wakefield, 76 Greent 
St., Burlington, Vt. j]y386‘ 


Just Published: “Buttonhooks, To 
Trade-To Treasure.” Abundant in- 
formation, fully illustrated. $1 post- 
paid. — Bertha Betensley, 5042 N. 
St. Louis, Chicago 25, III. jel20291 


ANTIQUE BUTTONS, direct Europe&i 
Imports, collectors’ Items, 18th centun 
buttons, pictorials, crests, dress-earrings 
sets, cuff links, — Mrs. Margot Jacoby 
250 W. 94th St., New York 25, N. Y. 

myl2297] 


OLD BUTTONS, for beginners or ad- 
vanced collectors, good value British Mi- 
litary. On approval for references. — Mrs. 
R. E. Turney, 2128 Douglas St., Rock- 
ford, 111. je3882 


FOR SALE: Rather large collection of 
huttnna. Write. — Ells Campbell. 1714 
<Uh Ave., S.E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

my3231 


A collection of State Flowers, too, 
makes a pleasing project. Pictures of 
State Capitols may be combined with 
the foregoing. When it comes to but- 
ton manufacturers, some states — -like 
Massachusetts and Connecticut — are 
richer than others; but buttons made 
in the state are only one of many pos- 
sibilities. 

There are wooden buttons shaped 
like states: (I have seen Texas, Min- 
nesota and New Hampshire). There 
are buttons made from native woods: 
Redwood from California, myrtle from 
Oregon, holly from Washington. There 
are Indian silver and "gemstone” but- 
tons from the West; Shell buttons 
from Florida; "Fresh-water Pearl” 
buttons from Iowa; souvenir buttons 
from many different parts of the 
country. Any of these could be includ- 
ed in its appropriate group. 

All you really have to do, to ar- 
range an interesting "State” display, 
is to choose your state; and whether 
it is North, South, East or West, you 
will soon find that, as far as buttons 
are concerned, it can be a State of 
much pleasure and satisfaction! 


* I cannot be positive that these 
work clothes are still being manufac- 
tured, in 1959. Perhaps I should have 
said, "are or were” made. 

** See HOBBIES for September, 
1956. 


100 GOOD OLD BUTTONS $1. Others 
on approval, also goofles. — Ruth Grif- 
fith, 632 S. Cochran, Charlotte, Mich. 

36804 


150 GOOD. Some exceptional, (from 
old store closed 25 yrs.) $1, plus 4 stamps. 
—Lone Star Hobbies, Box 118, Bellaire, 
Texas. je3252 


$1.50 BUYS 10, 20, or 50 good old but- 
tons Including one large picture button. 
Send for my $1.10 value. Money-back 
guarantee If not satisfied.— Mrs. A. S. 
Campbell, 788 Bonaventure Ave., N.E.. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. je3024 


EXTRA GOOD OLD BUTTONS: 100 
assorted, 50 assorted and 1 large picture 
button, 6 small pictures, or 25 uniform 
for $1.10. Poke boxes and approvals. — 
Minerva M. Miner, Sherburne, N. Y. 

jly3654 


MODERN large porcelain picture but- 
tons, high fired with imported decals of 
persons and scenes of bygone days. Size, 
1 1%", 1 %" diam. Each set consists 

of four different pictures. Not to be 
confused with old buttons. Priced from 
$1.10 to $2 set. Each button dated 1959. 
Send name for complete list and descrip- 
tion of 25 sets. Approvals. — Theresa 
Rarig, 302 Rothsay, Minneapolis, Ivans. 

my3828 


30 OLD BUTTONS or 50 old mixed 
for $1.25. Poole boxes. — Muriel Kalil, 
Hampstead, N. H. jly3291 


200 OLD MIXED extra good values 
for $1.50. Pook boxes. — Muriel ICalil, 
Hampstead, N. H. jly3180 


OLD BUTTONS, 100 for $1. Others. 
State wants. Good values. — Mrs. Karl S. 
Gerstenlauer, Broadway Rd., Milton, Pa. 

jly3402 


NICE OLD BUTTONS, 125 plus two 
small picture buttons for $1 plus 15 cents 
postage. — Mrs. Albert Netting, 259 So. 
Main St., Mansfield, Ohio. jly3S82 


THREE BOOKS ON GOOFIES at $1 
each. Contains photographs, ^descriptions 
and index. Price list included. — E. Pack- 
ard, 825 So. 98th, Tacoma, Wash. jly6825 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


(Continued from page 35) 
goes; “Me-me-me-me-me!” His voice 
is pronounced to be in good condi- 
tion, but Hare discovers he has a 
"frog” in his throat, and says he’ll 
have to use the atomizer. He pretends 
to spray his vocal passages and then 
begins singing vigorously. Jones asks 
him where he got the atomizer and 
Ernie says his rich uncle left it to 
him, Billy gets off the outrageous 
pun toward which they have been 
working by exclaiming, "Atta miser! 
Atta miser!” Then they sing the song. 

An exceptionally good 1928 Dia- 
mond Disc is the one which combines 
the presidential campaign song, “Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Smith” (Hoover gets 
the best of all the personal exchang- 
es) with the idiotically entertaining 
"I Love to Dunk a Hunk of Sponge 
Cake.” 

Among the pair’s miscellaneous con- 
tributions to the Edison catalog, not 
in association with each other, Hare 
helped Steve Porter revive Len Spen- 
cer’s famous old specialty, “The Ar- 
kansaw Traveler.” Jones assisted Por- 
ter in Steve’s almost equally well 
known sketch, “Christmas Morning at 
Clancy’s,” and did some other com- 
edy numbers with Porter for Grey 
Gull. Hare sang an. old black face 
minstrel number, "I Wasn’t Scared 
But I Just Thought That I Had Bet- 
ter Go,” on the back of the Edison 
record of “The Wreck of the Old 97,” 
which started Vernon Dalhart on his 
career as the greatest of all record- 
ers of hill-billy songs. 

Jones’ 1925 Edison of "Christofo 
Columbo (Thought the World Was 
Round-O)” is one of the funniest he 
ever made. In collaboration with his 
former vaudeville partner, Bert 
Grant, he wrote one of the earliest 
songs about broadcasting, "Love Her 
By Radio,” which he recorded in 1923 
for Edison. Another radio song is his 
Edison of “Tune In On L-o-v-e,” in 
which the call letters of such early 
stations as WEAF and KDKA are 
mentioned. 

His 1922 version of "When You 
and I Were Young, Maggie, Blues,” 
amounts to a clever vaudeville sketch. 
He begins by warbling a snatch of ope- 
ra, but Edward Meeker demands that 
he sing an old-time number. After a 
little demur he agrees and a charm- 
ing-voiced soprano, probably Gladys 
Rice, exclaims, "Atta Billy!” Jones 
then says he’ll sing a syncopated ver- 
sion of "When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie,” and asks for help, first from 
the male bystanders and tnen from 
the ladies. The girls sing a "straight” 
version . of the old song while he 
rags” it. (To be continued) 


► IVTCHOLLS BUTTON BOOKS} 

► BUTTON HAND BOOK | 3.50 J 

► Supplement I to Hand Book l.so 1 


Supplement I to Hand Book 1.50 

Supplement n and Index 2.26 

Supplement in and Index 3.00 

All Tour ordered at one time — *9.00 
ORDER FROM 


Ithaca, 


T. C. IVTCHOLLS 
318 S. Albany St. 

New 


York 

d50D 
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The Happiness Boys . . . 


Billy Jones and Ernest Hare 

(Dave Kaplan at the Piano) 

Continued 
By JIM WALSH 


V. Other Good Ones 

Of course not all the outstanding 
Jones and Hare records were confined 
to Edison Diamond Discs. They made 
hundreds of superb needle discs, and 
it is one of the pleasures of collect- 
ing their records that they are still 
easy to find at reasonable prices. They 
can often be bought for five or ten 
cents each in second-hand stores and 
can be obtained in excellent condi- 
tion from such reliable HOBBIES ad- 
vertisers as Gertrude Heyman for 60 
cents or so apiece. No one who has a 
quantity of Jones and Hare records 
should think he has the nucleus of a 
fortune, but he does have the mak- 
ings of a great deal of wholesome 
light-hearted entertainment. 

One of the outstanding characteris- 
tics of the offerings of these inimit- 
able comedians is the seeming nit-wit- 
tedness of many of their songs. They 
possess a quality that, for lack of a 
better term, I shall describe as "in- 
tellectual idiocy.” A prime example 
of this quality is their Okeh record of 
"Oh My Yes, Us Boys Must Have 
Our Fun,” sung to a ukulele accom- 
paniment by Harry Reser. 

Interspersed with the nonsensical 
lyrics they sing snatches of children’s 
play songs. An elderly woman for 
whom I played the record laughed 
helplessly and then exclaimed: "Just 
think of two strong grown men sing- 
ing such stuff!” That is one of the 
unfailing charms of the Jones and 
Hare records. Superficially, it does 
seem hard to conceive of two mature 
men singing such foolishness, but the 
listener at the same time is aware of 
the overmastering sense of humor and 
the keen intelligence behind the per- 
formances. 

A special word should be said for 
the tone quality of "Oh My Yes.” It 
was made about a year ago before 
the advent of electric recording, but 
the sound is so brilliant it is hard 
to believe a microphone wasn’t used. 
For several years prior to 1925 Okeh 
had the consistently best recording of 
any company making lateral cut discs. 

It is hard to decide in what record 
the Happiness pair reached the ulti- 
mate in buffoonery. If the distinc- 
tion doesn’t go to "Oh My Yes,” it 


may be deserved by their delightfully 
imbecilic Columbia of "I Love to Catch 
Brass Rings on. a Merry-Go-Round.” 
I defy any normal person, no matter 
how much of a grouch he may be 
sporting when the record begins, to 
keep from laughing before it ends. 
Two other mirth-inducing Columbias, 
combined no one disc, are “She’ll Nev- 
er Find a Fellow Like Me” and "She’s 
the Sweetheart of Six Other Guys.” 

Among their acoustic Columbias, 
"So This is Venice!” is outstanding. 
It ends with their deciding to use a 
gondola for a taxi and summoning 
its owner by exclaiming, "Hey Wop!” 
The other side is their version of Wen- 
dell Hall’s 1923 comedy classic, "It 
Ain’t Gonna Ram No Mo’.” Hall him- 
self sang "It Ain’t Gonna Rain” for 
Victor, Edison and Gennett, but Jones 
and Hare did a “second edition” for 
Edison. Brunswick called on the pair 
to sing the vocal refrain of a dance 
version of "The Wreck of the Old 97” 
by Carl Fenton’s Orchestra. 

In discussing Jones and Hare’s Co- 
lumbias I almost overlooked what is 
probably their best for that company, 
excepting the "Brass Rings” master- 
piece. It is "Since Henry Ford Apolo- 
gized To Me,” a song which they also 
sang for Victor and some of the mi- 
nor companies, and which perpetu- 
ates in burlesque form a bit of the 
colorful American history of the late 
1920’s. 

Henry Ford’s weekly newspaper, 
The Dearborn Independent , had been 
carrying on a wrong-headed, unfair 
campaign against the Jews, both as a 
race and as individuals, and one of 
them, Aaron Shapiro, sued Ford. The 
suit ended with a public apology by 
Ford to Shapiro, Song writers Billy 
Rose, Dave Stamper and Ballard Mac- 
donald seized gleefully upon the in- 
cident and turned out a comedy song 
classic — at least- it deserves to be con- 
sidered a masterpiece after being 
modified and improved by Jones and 
Hare. 

From the first words, Jones’ "oy, 
oy, gevelt, gevelt!” and Hare’s "Vot’s 
der matter Abram?” the whole thing 
is a masterpiece of Yiddish dialect 
and interpretation — heavily bui’- 
lesqued, of course. Among other things 


Jones, who impersonates the man who 
received the apology, says: "I told 
the superintendent that the Dearborn 
Independent doesn’t have to hang up 
vere it used to be” and rapturously 
proclaims that “since he changed his 
point of view I like even Edsel, too!” 
Probably Thomas A. Edison’s friend- 
ship with Henry Ford kept Edison 
from issuing a Diamond Disc of this 
song. 

Perhaps Okeh led in giving Billy 
and Ernie odd assignments. One of 
Billy’s best Okeh solos bore the sense- 
less title, "I Want a Phos Phos.” 
Hare helped one of the pioneer re- 
cording comedians, Frank Kennedy, 
whose career went back to the 1890’s, 
in av talking skit based on funny pa- 
per characters, "Mutt and Jeff on So- 
cialism.” He also recited "Jack and 
the Beanstalk” on a record for chil- 
dren. 

One of the most unusual jobs Hare 
did for Okeh was to serve, so to speak, 
as master of ceremonies for a har- 
monica solo. Joe Ross played “The 
Barking Train Blues,” on his mouth- 
harp while Ernie explained what it 
was all about. He was frequently 
called on to make records specially for 
children and for Brunswick he did a 
medley of Children’s Playroom Songs 
with a group of boys and girls as 
assistants. The other side is an ac- 
count of the adventures of Peter 
Rabbit. 

For Columbia, Jones and Hare 
were masters of ceremonies on a 12- 
inch record, "Studio Stunts,” designed, 
Billy said, "to show the multitude the 
tone qualities of the new Columbia 
Viva-Tonal phonograph.” Other ar- 
tists in this 1927 record were Frank- 
lin Baur, tenor; saxophonist, Arnold 
Brillhart; Freddie Rich’s Orchestra; 
the Cavaliers, who specialized in play- 
ing waltzes, and the Shannon Four, 
also doubling as the Singing Sopho- 
mores. 

Until this moment I had overlooked 
an unusual record in which Ernest 
Hare took part. It is a 1926 Edison 
of a pseudo-moralistic song, "Too 
Many Parties and Too Many Pals,” 
sung by a group called the Metro- 
politan Entertainers. The trio sang 
together on only this one record. It 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 
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consisted of Elizabeth Spencer, 
Charles Harrison and Hare, who takes 
the part of "a stem old judge” in a 
courtroom scene. Ernie was also called 
on by the Grey Gull company, which 
made a cheap “off-brand” record, to 
sing old-time songs, such as “Home, 
Sweet Home,” and even gospel hymns. 

A real novelty is the Cameo record 
called “Tuning in with Ruby Nor- 
ton,” combined with Jones and Hare 
singing “Will the Spearmint Keep 
Its Flavor on the Bedpost Over- 
night?” — a title worthy to rank with 
their Okeh of “The Coat and Pants 
Do All the Work but the Vest Gets 
All the Gravy.” The “Ruby Norton” 
side is a satire on the radio programs 
of 1924, and it is by Jones and Hare 
although their names don't appear on 
the label. 

However, there was a vaudeville 
performer named Ruby Norton and it 
may be she, rather than Billy, who 
gives the imitations of a sci-eechy op- 
eratic soprano. In effect, the Cameo 
is a try-out for the memorable Victor 
of “Twisting the Dials,” one of the 
funniest records ever issued. It was 
reviewed in the January^ 1929, issue 
of the Phonograph Monthly Review: 

"This two-part satirical delineation 
of a quiet evening- with the radio is 
without doubt the funniest record since 
the memorable first release of the Two 
Black Crows. . . This masterpiece of 
caricature is consistently funny from 
the first squeal of tubes and rasp of 
static to the signing off, 'And this 
concludes our program for this eve- 
ning — and forever/ 

"The operatic soprano, the prize 
fight, the jazz band, the bedtime story 
man (with his hair-raising lion story 
followed by the injunction for the 
kiddies to have pleasant dreams), all 
the familiar ‘raddio’ artists are caught 
with broad sure strokes. The lowbrow 
will enjoy it as burlesque; the high- 
brow as satire. Anyway you take it, 
it’s unqualifiedly good. Let us hope 
the signing off is not ‘forever;’ the 
subject can bear reworking." 

“Twisting the Dials” deserves to 
be called a masterpiece. Everything 
goes wrong. The "announcers” invari- 
ably “fluff” and make the wrong in- 
troductions. The sound effects man is 
equally erratic. When a lion's roar is 
needed he prdouees the high-pitched 
call of an elephant, and when the ele- 
phant should be heard the lion roars. 
There is a New York announcer with 
a “tough” accent, who says “On Der 
Rud Tuh Manduleh” will now be 
“sung for de foist time on any raddi- 
yuh.” (Instead we hear a horrible 
version of the Lucia Sextette). 

A bit of a hill-billy record by the 
Carter Family is introduced. There is 
a physical culture professor with a 
German accent and a woman announ- 
cer who sounds as if she is about 
to burst into tears — patterned after 
one who was heard from WSAI, Cin- 
cinnati. in the early days. Hare gives 
a broad burlesque of the late Graham 
MacNamee announcing a prize fight. 
He is also “Daddy Scarem,” who 
frightens the wits out of tiny tots 
with his gory bedtime story. Jones 
is “Miss Louder Screecher,” an oper- 
atic soprano. The 12-inch record, not 
an easy one to find nowadays, is one 
long laugh. 


VI. Decline Of Recording Career 

If, as has several times been said, 
1927 marked the peak of Jones and 
Hare's recording career, there was a 
perceptible decline in their phono- 
graph popularity during 1928. They 
continued to make many records but 
not so many as in former years and 
the records didn't sell as well. 

The downward trend was even more 
marked in 1929. Brunswick had ceased 
making records by them, and their 
last Columbia, which appeared in 
March that year, was an excellent 
version of Frank Crumit's great Vic- 
tor hit, “A Gay Caballero,” combined 
with a splendid rendition of “AH By 
Yourself in the Moonlight,” sung as 
a couple of English comedians might 
do it. 

Frank B. Walker, then in charge of 
Columbia's popular recording activ- 
ities and now president of MGM rec- 
ords, attributed the comedians' de- 
cline in recorded popularity partly to 
their having 1 given up their Happi- 
ness Candy program and become the 
Interwoven pair. The late Frank Do- 
rian said they lost out because peo- 
ple could tune them in so frequently 
on radio they didn't see any need of 
hearing them sing the same songs on 
recoi*ds. 

Victor continued to use them through 
1929, but after the stock market 
crash the record business began speed- 
ily to go to pieces, and most high 
priced artists were dropped. (I should 
have mentioned before this that Co- 
lumbia frequently put Jones and 
Hare records on the back of solos 
by that very expensive star, AI Jol- 
son) . 

Their -final Victor record appeared 
in October, 1930. It was “Happiness 
Boys Going Abroad” and “Happiness 
Boys in London,” mediocre talking- 
sketches with almost no singing. The 
monthly record supplement, howevei-, 
said; “These clever comedians are un- 
usually entertaining in their dialogue 
relating to their first European trip. 
You'll get a good laugh when you hear 
Going Abroad and The Happiness 
Boys in London. Here are wise-cracks 
and jokes galore.” 

In 1929 Billy and Enve signed a 
contract to make the new Edison nee- 
dle-cut recoi'ds as well as Diamond 
Discs, but the Edison company aban- 
doned the record business after the 
needle discs had been on the mai’ket 
only about three months, and that re- 
moved one of the most consistent mar- 
kets for the team's services Jones and 
Hare may have made a few records 
for Domino and other minor compa- 
nies after 1930, but I have not seen 
them. 

What appears to be the final record- 
ed appearance of either J<mes nr Hare 
was made in April, 1932, when Co- 
lumbia issued two solos by Ei*nie — 
“Gene, the Fighting Marine” and 
“Those Good Old Days Are Coming- 
Back Again.” Surprisingly, and for no 
apparent reason, this combination was 
issued in the Columbia hill-billy series, 

“Gene, the Fighting Marine” does 


not refer to Gene Tunney, as I imag- 
ined it did until I found a copy of 
the record. “Those Good Old Days” 
was a prediction that, some time or 
other, the terrible depression of the 
early 1930's would end. Fewer records 
were sold in 1932 than in any other 
year since the beginning of the cen- 
tury, so there probably are not many 
copies of Ernie Hare's last disc still 
in circulation. 

Part IV 

I. Same Preliminary Corrections 

As a rule, in writing HOBBIES 
articles that are to extend through 
several months, I prefer to complete 
the manuscript before mailing it. 
Having the entire production before 
me makes it easier to strike out 
repetitious matter and arrange in- 
stallments of more nearly equal 
length. 

Circumstances, however, have com- 
pelled me to write about Billy Jones 
and Ernest Hare from month to 
month, and I am glad they have, for 
this has made it possible to publish 
some interesting material that other- 
wise would not have been used. After 
the first installment appeared, I re- 
ceived some valuable letters and two 
charming photographs from Ernie 
Hare’s daughter, Marilyn, as well as 
communications from other persons 
who had known the Hare family. I 
shall make use of these windfalls in 
preparing the final portion of this se- 
ries. 

I also now have the opportunity of 
correcting a couple of errors. By a 
mental lapse, when I wrote the cut 
lines for a photograph of Jones and 
Hare in the April HOBBIES, I said; 
“Whoever the piano player may be, 
it's obviously not Dave Elman.” What 
I meant to say was the accompanist 
couldn't be Dave Kaplan, who played 
for Jones and Hare on records. Vet- 
eran radio listeners may recall Dave 
Elman as a man who had a network 
.program, “Hobby Lobby,” 20 years 
or so ago. 

I have also learned that when I 
mentioned Ernest Hare’s last record- 
ings for Columbia in 1932, I over- 
looked one disc of about the same 
date as the already mentioned 
“Gene, the Fighting Marine.” It is 
No. 2602, “New 21 Years” and “Fif- 
ty Years.” 

A more serious slip occurred in the 
February issue when I identified a 
man rejecting- a test recording of the 
“Lucia Sextette,” by the Victor Op- 
era Company, as Walter B. Rogers. 
Actually, I have been informed, the 
gentleman turning thumbs down was 
the head of Victor's Red Seal record- 
ing division, Calvin G. Child. The 
mistake came about through ambigi- 
ous wording in the Victor house pub- 
lication, Voice of the Victor , from 
which the photos were copied. It said 
merely that “the chief” was called in 
to decide, whether to accept the mas- 
ter. Since Rogers had conducted the 
recording session, I assumed “the 
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These pictures, reproduced from a 1939 issue of Radio Guide , show 
(too) Billy Jones and Ernest Hare as “The Gillette Gentlemen/’ on their 
last network program; and (bottom), the “new" teom of Jones and Hare 
as 15-year-old ‘Marilyn Hare substituted for her father during his fatal 
illness. 


chief” meant him instead of Child. 
Jesse T. Bastian, of Hollywood, Calif., 
says the man with Rogers was Vic- 
tor Recording Engineer, Harry Sooy. 

Shortly before the February issue 
appeared, I learned of the death of 
Marguerite Dunlap, who sang con- 
tralto in the Sextet and is shown 
in one of the photographs. In private 
life she was Mrs. Joseph E. Gara- 
brandt, wife of a retired marine en- 
gineer, and lived, at 271 Montclair 
Avenue, Upper Montclair, New Jer- 
sey. She was 71. I was never able, 
during my lifetime, to learn what 
had become of Miss Dunlap, who was 
a native of South Carolina, and in 
1910, began making records for Vic- 
tor, the only company for which she 
ever recorded. For the next ten years 
she shared honors with Elsie Baker 
as one of Victor’s most popular con- 
traltos. Miss Baker was born in 
Philadelphia, Sept. 27, 1886, and died 
in' New York, April 28, 1958, also 
at the age of 71. 

With these preliminaries out of the 
way, I now can proceed to tell the 
remainder of the life stories of Billy 
Jones and Ernest Hare. 

II. Later Radio Days 

Although Jones and Hare’s record- 
ing career was virtually over by 1930, 
as the depression* caused sales of rec- 
ords to tumble, they retained a con- 
siderable measure of radio popular- 
ity and remained network attractions 
until late in 1932, They also sang 
for the new-fangled “talkies” (not 
exactly new to Jones in view of his 
work for the experimental Edison 
talking pictures of 1912), and had 
become such masters of improvisa- 
tion that once, when Billy forgot his 
lines, he “invented” new words for 
the song they were singing and he 
and Hare went along as if nothing 
had happened. 

When the makers of Heilman’s ma- 
yonnaise decided to give up sponsor- 
ing the pair as “The Best Foods Boys” 
in those dark days of 1932, then- 
network activities came to an end 
for a few years. But Billy and Ernie 
were still in demand for personal ap- 
pearances and set out on a coast- to- 
coast tour, during which they fre- 
quently were treated as conquering 
heroes. On one of their visits to 
California, Gov. James Rolfe, Jr., ap- 
peared on a radio program in which 
they appeared “to pay the respects 
of the State.” In San Francisco, 
Mayor Angelo J. Rossi honored them 
by a visit. 

By 1934 they were again in New 
York, not on a network but doing 
well over a local station. Their good 
friend, Vaughn De Leath, "The Orig- 
inal Radio Girl,” wrote an article, 
"Are Listeners Loyal?” for the June 
16, 1934, issue of Radio Gitide . in 
which she said: “Jones and Hare, 
long known as the Happiness Boys, 
were as such at one time the biggest 
attraction on radio. Then their pop- 
ularity waned. Recently they have 
swung back into public favor with 
new material and an enthusiastic 
sponsor.” The lovable Vaughn her- 


self was making a comeback in 1934. 

The network return for which the 
now middle-aged “Boys” were hoping 
came in the fall of 1936. The Gillette 
Safety Razor Company decided to 
sponsor a community sing program 
over the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, with the present day veteran, 
Milton Berle, then a brash young 
comedian, as master of ceremonies. 
Wendell Hall, "The Red-Headed Mu- 
sic Maker,” also was a feature, as 
was a small girl, “Little Jolly,” 
known today as Eileen Barton. An- 
dy Sanella’s Orchestra furnished the 
instrumental part of the offering*. 
Jones and Hare were placed in charge 
of the community singing. A com- 
munity sing booklet issued by Gil- 


lette showed photos of Billy and Er- 
n-ie, wearing top hats, and contained 
the following comment: 

Billy Jones and Ernie Hare are the 
exact height, wear the same size shoes, 
celebrate March 15 as a mutual birth- 
day, have mothers whose maiden names 
were Roberts, and are often mistaken 
for brothers. And small wonder, the 
G-illette Gentlemen have been insepar- 
able since 1919. Famed as recording 
artists before their radio debut in 1921, 
Billy and Ernie, then known as the 
Happiness Boys, were radio’s first out- 
standing- singing* and comedy team. 
Their appearance on the Gillette Or- 
iginal Community Sing is another mile- 
stone in their careers. 

In passing, I’ll say, I don’t believe 
Jones and Hare had met as early as 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Union Jack - the combined Crosses of 
St. George, St. Andrew and St. Pa- 
trick; a Fleur-de-Lis might be appro- 
priate for French buttons (or for 
Boy Scout buttons); an Anchor for 
Naval (or Rhode Island) buttons; a 
Lyre for Musicians' buttons; a fire- 
man’s helmet for Fire Department 
buttons, etc. There is considerable 
scope for ingenuity and originality 
in such mountings, but they are most 
effective when the design is symme- 
trical and as simple as possible. 

The Canadian Uniforms shown are 
just a sample of the many which may 
be acquired, and which are delightful 
additions to any collection. Like prac- 
tically all British buttons, they are 
beautifully designed and finely made. 
And behind the devices they bear is a 
wealth of history and tradition. 

No wonder our neighbors to the 
north are proud of their symbol: 

“Then swell the song both loud 
and long, 

'Til rocks and forest quiver, 

God save our Queen and Heaven 
bless 

The Maple Leaf forever!” 

* See HOBBIES for February, 1946. 


WANTED 


WILL PURCHASE rare buttons at half 
list price. — Mrs. Edna Cunningham, 407 
Valley Drive, Syracuse, N.T. jai2618 


BUTTONS FOR SALE 


POUND $1.25; 10 unused calicoes 
$1.50; %" calicoes 36c each; old glass- 
large and small pictures; 10 small pic- 
tures $1.25; 15 jewels $1; Vt. Light In- 
fantry and Militia. Approvals. Referenc- 
es- — Mrs. T. B. Wakefield, 76 Greene 
St., Burlington, Vt. jly3864 


Just Published: “Buttonhooks, To 
Trade-To Treasure.” Abundant in- 
formation, fully illustrated. $1 post- 
paid. — Bertha Betensley, 5042 N. 
St. Louis, Chicago 25, 111. je!20291 


ANTIQUE BUTTONS, direct Europeai 
Imports, collectors’ Items, 18th centurj 
buttons, pictorials, crests, dress -earrings 
Mte, cuff links,— Mrs. Margot Jaooby 
260 W. 94th St., New York 26, N. Y. 

Jel2297( 


OLD BUTTONS, for beginners or ad- 
vanced collectors, good value British Mi- 
litary. On approval for references.— Mrs. 
R. 33. Turney, 2128 Douglas St., Rock- 
ford. 111. je3882 


100 GOOD OLD BUTTONS $1. Other 
on approval, also goofles. — Ruth Grif 
fith, 632 S. Cochran, Charlotte, Mich. 

s680 


150 GOOD. Some exceptional, (from 
old store closed 25 yrs.) $1, plus 4 stamps. 
—Lone Star Hobbies, Box 118, Bellaire, 
Texas. Je3 2 5 2 


NICHOLLS BUTTON BOOKS 


1 BUTTON HAND BOOK __ 
Supplement I to Hand Book 
Supplement n and Index 


.$ 3.60 
1.60 
3.26 
3.00 


- u. puu 441UM _ 

Supplement in and Index 

All four ordered at one time — 69.00 
ORDEB FROM 

MRS. FLORENCE N. APOSTLI 
4806 Fitzhugh Ave, 
Richmond 26, Virginia 


d59l 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 35) 

1919. But I can still vividly .remem- 
ber the thrill I felt at hearing them 
back on the air when the first com- 
munity sing program was given. I 
recall Berle's saying they were such 
inseparable pals they lived in ad- 
joining apartments separated only by 
a towel. He told of calling on the 
team, “Jones,” he said, “poured me a 
drink; Hare drank it.” 

Jones, apparently wandering aim- 
lessly through the audience, came 
upon the Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
Charles Hackett, who no doubt had 
been “planted.” Billy asked Hackett 
what he had been doing during* the 
summer and Hackett said he had been 
rehearsing some new roles for the 
Metropolitan. “Oh boy, I envy you!” 
Billy exclaimed, and then proceeded 


$1.60 BUYS 10, 20, or 50 good old but- 
tons including one large picture button 
Send for my $1.10 value. Money-back 
guarantee If not satisfied.— Mrs. A. S. 
Campbell, 788 Bonaventure Ave., N.E * 
Atlanta 6, Ga. je3024 


EXTRA GOOD OLD BUTTONS: 100 
assorted, 50 assorted and 1 large picture 
? Utt ?, n ',A 6 small pictures, or 25 uniform 

for $1.10. Poke boxes and approvals. 

Minerva M. Miner, Sherburne, N. Y. 

*jly3654 


100 and 1 good old buttons for $1. 
Large selection, write. — Mrs. Emma 
Smutnick, Box 145, Abington, Conn. 

au3024 


CIVIL WAR Battlefield found buttons 
for sale. Will buy Military and early 
state buttons. Relic list 10c. — Sam 
McClaren, Route No. 3, Richmond. Va. 

jel83l 


30 OLD BUTTONS 
for $1.25. Fook boxes. 
Hampstead, N. H. 


or 50 old mixed 
— Muriel Kalil, 
jly329l 


? 00 Jy ,IXED extra good values 

for $1 .d 0. Pook boxes. — Muriel Kali], 
Hampstead, N. H. Jly318C 


OLD BUTTONS, 100 for $1. Others. 
State wants. Good values. — Mrs. Karl S 
Gerstenlauer, Broadway Rd., Milton, Pa 

jly3402 


NICE OLD BUTTONS, 125 plus tw< 
small picture buttons for $1 plus 15 centi 
postage. — Mrs. Albert Netting, 259 So 
Main St., Mansfield, Ohio. jly388! 


THREE BOOKS ON GOOFIES at $ 
each. Contains photographs, description 
and Index. Price list included.— E. Pack 
ard, 825 So. 98th, Tacoma. Wash. jly682 


OLD BUTTONS amd Goofies. — D 
Barts' Antiques, 76 Centre St., R.F.D. 
3, Bradford, Mass. au329i 


FOR SALE: 50 old buttons, includin 
metal and black glass, $1. — Mrs Juliu 
Kibler, 54 Lake St., LeRoy, N. Y. jel62 

WE HAVE an outstanding collectio 
of buttons of all types, materials an 
designs. Plan to pay us a visit thi 
summer and spend an afternoon or eve 
ning in my Button Room. No mail orde 
on buttons - just come and see fc 
yourself. — Western Reserve Antiqu 
Shop, Florence Gage White, Route 2< 
Mentor, Ohio. Tel. Bl. 5-8855. je!63 


40 OLD BUTTONS $1.25. Assorted ma- 
terials, types, pictures. Worth more 
Other buttons on approval, with refer- 
ences. — Rachel Price, 17 So. 8th 
Stroudsburg, Pa. jel831 


of his own, which Hackett pro- 
nounced “very nice.” Finally, Billy 
pulled a terrible pun by handing' his 
fellow tenor a new Gillette razor, and 
saying: “Always shave your face with 
this Then you’ll be sure you won’t 
hack-it. I also remember Ernie’s 
coming- upon his wife in the audience 
and kissing her to the noisy gratifiea- 
tion of the onlookers. 

After their engagement with the 
community sing program ended, Jones 
and Hare did more touring, then re- 
turned to working on a local station 
basis m New York. They had re- 
gained much of their formerly vast 
popularity before Ernie succumbed 
to his fatal attack of pneumonia, fol- 
lowing an illness of several weeks. 

III. Death of Ernie Hare 

iVe ^. York Times for March 10, 
1939 published a long death notice 
of the brilliant comedian, news of 
whose passing brought tears to both 
my late mother and myself when we 

° f K t '. 1 Sh ?" quote the Times 

wnte-up but condense it in order to 

th^t’ wL ^ P ? ssible \ information 
cnat has all eady been given ; 

Ei nest (Ernie) Hare, whose rp<srm 
ant baritone voice was heard over a 
period of 18 years in the familiar song^ 
and -comedy patter of the “Happiness 
Boys," pioneer radio funnymen dild 
early yesterday in Queens General 

frnS? i a °u- com Phcations resulting 
fiom bronchial pneumonia. & 

Many ‘firsts" were claimed bv the 
sjmlmg Ernie Hare and S ma/e ro- 
tund paitner Billy Jones, since they 
made radio history on Oct. 18, 1921 
■by singing mto a “tomato-can" micro- 

"b?i 1G h ‘ Th n y r f e ,? eived credit, before the 
big bioadcast era, of being the first 

the C firit I tn adi °f c ?T dy team * am ™e 
„ iiat to entertain under the aus- 

the first tn * C n 0n \ mer ? ial s ^nsor, and 
tne fust to adopt a team name identi- 

prochict iemSelV6S With their s P° n sor’s 
In later years, when radio drafted 
such established stars as Eddie Cantor, 
AI Jolson, Ed Wynn and Jack Benny 

t>he st ^ e ' tl10 Popularity of the 
Happiness Boys" waned. The part- 
ners, however, took it smiling. They 
attempted a comeback in 1935, essayed 

tnn? c C ° aSt ^ t K" C f oast p6rsonal appearance 
touis, and before death broke up the 
act were doing Sunday afternoon pro- 
grams over Station WMCA, singing 
songs and cracking jokes in their old- 
time manner. 

, th ® , last three weeks of her 
father s illness, his 16-year-old daugh- 
ter Marilyn, who never before had 
undertaken professional appearances, 
substituted for him on the radio pr( 5 
?I arn ‘ F°f Jones, however, the 

f^ a iw Jones and Hare is broken. 

I H try to go on alone," he said, “but 
as far as I am concerned, I'll never 
have another partner.” 

Born in Norfolk, Va., he (Hare) 
attended the Xaverian Brothers' 
School. He started earning his living 
as a baking powder salesman, but he 

^l C i 0V n ed ; u by u ! 3 in £ in S‘ in a church 
choir, that he had a voice. In 1909 he 
was on Broadway, singing in various 
productions, which included ten Winter 
Garden shows. He teamed with Jones 
almost 20 years ago, just before their 
radio career began, when a talking 
machine company, in need of a tenor 
and baritone duo, brought them to- 
gether. The two men found they not 
only sang well together but enjoyed 
each other's company, so they formed 
a permanent partnership. 

In 1936 the Columbia Broadcasting 
System called them back to radio to 
lead the “Community Sing" programs 
(Continued on page 62) 
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BIRCHL ANDS 


12 North Main Street 


Essex, Connecticut 


Telephone South 7-1377 
ETHEL HALL BJERKOE 


1. For a rare and interesting’ wedding 
gift. Sterling silver double wedding 
cup. Overall height 7". The groom's 
cup size of large goblet with arms 
extending downward to hold the 
bride’s cup, held in place with 
pivots, allowing it to be moved 
into position so that the groom 
a-nd bride may drink a toast sim- 
ultaneously. The bride’s cup is 
size of wine glass. Both cups are 
gilded within. Each cup, as well 
as arms, is decorated with heavy 
repousse scrolls and cartouches. 
Bride’s and groom’s initials on 
cups with date 1S9S but these 
could be removed and replaced 
with others. Piece well hallmarked. 
Has one tiny dent at base of 
groom’s cup. Including tax, $33. 

2. Metal replica of the Obelisk of 
Luxor presented by the Khedive of 
Egypt, Mohammed AH Pasha, to 
the Government of Louis Philippe 
and erected on its present site in 
the Place de la Concord m Paris in 
1834-36, The designs on three sides 
of the column base represent the 
history of its embarkation in 1S31 
and its transit from Egypt to Paris. 
The hieroglyphics on the column 
itself are to the glory of Rameses 
II (Hth century B.C.). On the front 
face of the replica column is a 
thermometer with reading in cen- 
tigrade and Fahrenheit. The obe- 


EARLY SUMMER OFFERINGS 
U.S. FROSTED COIN GOV, SUGAR $132. 

Same 7" Cov. Compote on Standard $L78. 

Some SAUCES - Quarters 4 ea. 28.50 

DIAJM. THUMBPRINT GOBLET 118.00 

PR. BLACK SLAG Cdl. Ionio - rare 32.50 

LG. CRANBERRY D.Qlt, BASKET - thorn 
htfl. Ribbon Crown - ox. fine old one 37.00 
Fairy lamp W. Combined Fiowor Holder 

Ex. as Tibbltt P). Ill No. 2 8^" 117.00 

PINK MILK Gr. Matchholder - great rarity 16.00 
RAINBOW VASE - Brilliant Coloration 
Flared Rim 8" - Here’s a rarity of the 

first water-Handled 274.00 

STEVENGRAPHS - several Write 

EJxtra SPECIAL - Most rare and Interesting 
AJHL 120 word Letter by Washington — 

official business 390 00 

Lacy Sandwich MINIATURES Write 

tiffany - Mkd. Many Colored Extra Lg. 

Ftoso Bowl (No Iridescence) 28 00 

CRANBERRY CRUET 7^' - Inverted 

Panels App. Sunburst Handle 28 50 

STERLING PEPPER GRINDER 11.75 

COV, 3-Face COMPOTE - 9" - On High 

Standard 47.00 

CREAMER - 3 -Pace with Paces under hdl. 

and Spout - rarest of the series 48.60 

LG. SALTGLAZE Wat. Pitcher, allover raised 

motif - proof 34.00 

MINIATURE SATIN GL. Lamp Font 4 y 2 " 

Apple Shape - Frost. Feet 27.00 

M.O.P. TUMBLER, Apricot - Dlam. Qlt. 29,00 


llsk is on a base 5" square and 
there is a small picket fence 
around the base W' in from edge, 
held in place by pins that fit into 
corresponding holes in base. Over- 
all height 14%". Thermometer in 
working condition. $12,50. 

3. Chinese porcelain blue and white 
fish dishes to be used as ash-trays. 
Length approximately 5". Shaped 
and decorated like a fish, hollowed 
out with tail slightly upturned. (4) 
$2.50 each. 

4. Robin’s egg blue opaque glass hand 
tray with flowers at wrist. About 
4" long. Attributed to Union Glass 
Works, Somerville, Mass. Consid- 
ered to be about 70 years old. (2) 
$3 each. 

5. 30" string of graduated round ivory 
beads with ivory clasp. Beads have 
yellowish tinge of old ivory. $4>.50. 

6. Round hoop style ivory bracelet, 
carved. Opening 2%". Yellowed. $3. 

7. 30" string of very dark reddish- 
amber beads. Beads are ova), fac- 
eted, very light in weight. Largest 
bead is 1" in length. $8.50. 

8. Carnival glass shallow bowl with 
scalloped edge. 8" diameter. Orange 
with rich blue-green-purple opal- 
escent. Grape pattern. $2.75. 

Everything guaranteed as advertised. 

Postage extra. No C.O.D. 

jex 


AMBERINA FTD. TUMBLERS 6" sold AS 

Set. ea. 5" her. ea. 22.00 

HIST. PLATE - ALLOVER BLUE - Mac- 

Donnough Victory 8" 22.50 

BLUE MINIATURE HOBNAIL Set -Lee 83 

Cov. Sug. Butter, Spoon, Creamer 42.00 

PR. ROBIN EGG BLUE Largo VASES - 
Enam, Flowers & Birds, Life size - 16" - 

Just Handsome this pair 44.00 

COPPER LUST. PITCHER - Godrooned Rlm- 
Wldo Blue Band w. Raised Varicolor 

PI deques 5%" - a beautiful thing 12.00 

XMAS DATE SHAKERS w. Agitators, 1 

Blue. I Amber, pr, 21.75 

AMBERINA SQUATTY VASE W. Peacock 

Tall Crown 5" - extraordinary Item 33.00 

OLD TOYS — Horserace on Rd. Platform - 

Tole - Music - raro article - 22,50 

BELLRINGER - Fig. Sways striking two 

bells 7" Ig. - 23.76 

Large FIRE ENGINE - 3 Big Horses - see 

Hertz Pg. 28. 1st. item 19" - iron 66.75 

BETTY LAMP ALL BRASS 29,00 

MECHANICAL BANKS - I have decided to 
sell these two rarest of banks - UNCLE 
REMUS No. 230, $495. BREADWINNER 

No. 24, $596. each worth $100 more. 

LISTS AVAILABLE for Art Glass, Gloss Tooth- 
picks and Candy Coot's, Rare Documents, Mas- 
ter Etchings, Fairy Lamps & Sandwich Lacy 
Gloss 8C In Stamps Please. 

MUFFINIER - CRANBERRY - Bulbous 

Base Ornate Silvered Top 14.50 

*Stks. 


395 Broadway, 


ARTHUR GABLER 


Trumbull, Conn. 


R.D. I. Lowellvllla, Ohio 


HEMLOCK HOLLOW ANTIQUES 


JEAN BURNS 
Plume: LB 8-8822 


8 miles east of Youngstown, Ohio 


1. Signed Cameo Glass 

Daum -Nancy small rose bowl, dull fin- 
ish of green and gold applied metal 
ring at base and metal detail extending 

up the sides of the bowl, choice $40.00 

Galle vaso, landscape with tree & 

shrubbery, sunset in background 30.00 

Gallo pomade jar with matching lid. 
ovoid shape, ferns, tones of green and 

browns 32.50 

Le Gras dull finish vase, floral sprays, 
in shades of pink, T* 20.00 

2. North wood Chrysanthemum covered but- 
ter, good gold — . 25,00 

3. Small Iron dog and a small Iron kitten 
used as paperweights, paint good, each 2.50 

4. Flow Blue Alaska sugar and matching 

cream er, each $7.50, set 14.00 

6. Panelled Cherry cracker Jar SVuxS" wide 8.00 
Eyewlnker open compote, proof 8* 2x7"— 10.00 
Ebierald green Inv. Strawberry butter lid 4.50 

2 Strawberry goblets, each 4.50 

Peacock Feather butter — 5.00 

Royal Ivy tumbler 11.00 

Royal Ivy sugar base, no l Id 10.00 

Jewel and Dewdrop bread plate 5.25 


Torpedo covered butter, few rough spots 
on eyes, unnot. 

8, Flaccus covered mustard, marked, Re- 
triever dog In clear gloss, tall chip 
and another rough spot 

7. Royal Bayreuth marked pieces: 

Sunbonnot pitcher 5" ; 

Girl mounting stairs, candle in hand, 

sugar bowl 

Poppy mayonnnlso 

Spade shaped box. pink roses 

8. Sugar shakers with orlg old lids: 

Pink apple blossom with fishnet 

Turquoise blue quilled 

9. Shrine champagne, bowl mounted on 

swords 

10. HavlUuid & Co. Autumn Leaf on smooth 
blank. 12 plates OVa", $3 co.; 12 c/s, 
$5.50 ea. exc. condition. 

U. Punch cups green beaded swirl $2: But- 
ton Arch, souvenir $2; 2 Orange Carnival 
each $1.50: 6 Pressed glass, plnwheel, 
very nice, each 

12. Bent wood splcc set, nover used 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 43) 

originating: from Boston. A year-long 
tour followed this engagement, and 
then came the WMCA contract about 
a year ago that was to continue until 
Ernie Hare's death. 

Jones and Hare did not seem quite 
as much at home before the micro- 
phones of today as they did im the 
earlier days. Such things as scripts 
never worried them much as they ad- 
libbed their way through a program, 
packing their dialog with spontaneous 
humor. Nowadays, with radio time 
bought, paid for and timed to the 
exact second, they were forced to pre- 
pare scripts and follow them pretty 
closely. It hampered their technique. 
But with the aid of a third man, who 
sat at the piano and added his voice 
to choruses, they gave their Sunday 
afternoon listeners much the same type 
of entertainment that they purveyed 
during the 1920's, and radio station of- 
ficials said they had attracted a good 
following. 

Besides his daughter, Hare is sur- 
vived by his widow; his mother, Mrs. 
Thomas E. Hare, and a sister, Mrs. 
J. C. Morgan of Norfolk. 

(To be continued) 


ROSE BALL ANTIQUES 
1908 Post Rd. Noroton, Conn. 

Come see us when traveling this sum- 
mer. Coming north, leave New England 
Turnpike at Exit 10, turn right, few 
short blocks to Boston Post Rd., there 
you are; or send for descriptive map 
card. 

Quite a time keeping up with requests 
for good flint glass at sensible prices, 
but shall continue reconnoitering. In 
the meantime, this single rarity: dia- 
mond Thumbprint cov. butter dish, 
chip on finial, $34. 

Early clear non-flint blown Stlegel type 
mug, barrel shape, engraved design, 
$8.50. 

Lovely pr. 10%" tall Pairpoint (unmlcd.) 
glass candlesticks, blown, with pol- 
lished engraving, $20. 

Quaint framed sampler, all about boiling 
water properly for tea, $10. 

Fred Cozzens framexl water color, boat- 
ing scene off Cape Cod, $40. 

Scarce item in early Staffordshire, sepia 
6 Vi" bow), Sower pattern, Adams, 
straight sides, $15. 

Pewter soup ladle, English, mkd. Lle- 
wellyn & Ryland, $8.75. 

Brass flour or sugar scoop, dated 1S6S, 
$5. 

Handsome bronze elephant, uplifted 
trunk, 8V2" length, 6" tall, extremely 
heavy weight, $35. 

Transportation extra. Jec 
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MRS. SADIE GAWTHROP 
121 Dietrich Avenue Galesburg, Illinois 

2 pair Mercury $1 ass tie backs, f ros ted grape 
dec, dia. 3" pair $6.50; - Early Staffordshire 

Child’s Tea Set, 6 plates. 6 cups/s, teapot, 
creamer, sugar, perfect except for I mended cup, 
small chip on top edge teapot, brown and white, 
MAY pattern, set $35; - pair Sandwich drawer 
pulls w/ orlg. screws, pr. $7.50; - 6 tear drop 
drawer pulls, complete w/ brass fittings, set 
$7.50; - DoU's old home made PINE cradle, re- 
fill shed but crude, $12; - Prices net. No 

C.O.D. 's; No inquiries ans.; Refund guarantee 
always if dissatisfied. 

Jec 


MRS. WALTER G. E1TLE 
5179 Mayview Rd. Cleveland 24, C 
D. Q. Cranberry Syrup, clear handle, good 
silver top, mkd. Patent Dates 1881. 1882 : 
Blown Frosted Green Satin Vase, 7" high, 
flared scalloped top, deep white loopings, 

camphor leaf feet ; 

Unusual Rockingham Wall Vaso, 8!' 2 " long. 

3* wide at top, beautiful coloring, design 
Glass Wheelbarrow. 7x4". barley pattern, 
metal wheel, mkd. "Pat. Appld. For”. __ 
Transportation Extra 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

The Happiness Boys . . . 

Billy Jones and Ernest Hare 


IV. The New Jones and Hare Team 

Dave Kaplan had ceased some time 
before this to be associated with 
Jones and blare. Their new pianist 
was James A. Brennan, who as men- 
tioned earlier in this series, had writ- 
ten some of the duet team's most 
successful hits. 

Not long* after Ernest Hare’s death, 
Radio Guide published a touching* ar- 
ticle, “Pinch-Hitting for Hare,” with 
a sub-title, “Ernie’s Marilyn Sings 
on in the Hare Tradition.” It tells 
how, despite Billy’s statement that he 
would never have another partner, 
little Marilyn stepped in for a brief 
period to sing with him so the team 
could still be known as Jones and 
Hare. Later, she and her mother 
went to California, and she became 
a movie “starlet.” In shortened form, 
the Radio Guide article said : 

It was the hardest program Billy Jones 
had ever had to do. For 20 years, in 
vaudeville, on records, in radio, he had 
worked as a partner in the team of 
Jones and Hare — singing, comedy, 
patter. Then, suddenly, he was left 
to face the microphone alone. There 
was no genial Ernie Hare across from 
him, and he missed the friendly pres- 
ence. It didn't help any to remember 
that, even as he went on with his pat- 
ter and comedy, down in Norfolk, Va., 
they were burying his friend and part- 
ner. Life had been unable to drive a 
wedge between^ them. They had 
watched other teams of their day 
split up for various reasons — money, 
jealousy, old age. Jones and Hare 
seemed to go on forever . . . until death 
struck. 

Ernie should never have made his 
last two broadcasts. His face had been 
flushed with fever and he could hardly 
keep on his feet. “I'm probably walk- 
ing around with pneumonia,'' he laugh- 
ingly remarked, and it wasn't until 
Billy finally forced him to go to a 
doctor that he learned how true his 
laughing remark had been. He WAS 
walking around with pneumonia, and 
only the stern tradition in which he 
had been steeped — the show must 
go on — had kept him from falling over. 

Of course you've heard Jones and 
Hare. Maybe you remember them 
from the highly popular recordings 
they used to make — their comic duets 
and sentimental ballads. Or, if you’re 
of a later generation, you'll know them 
from radio. For ten years their clean- 


(Dave Kaplan at the Piano) 


Continued 


By JIM WALSH 


cut comedy and blended voices were 
welcomed in every home that boasted 
a receiving set. 

In 1936 the Gillette Razor Company 
put them on a show over the Yankee 
Network and later moved them into 
New York to appear with Milton Berle 
over CBS on “The Community Sing” 
program. When that series was over, 
the team went to WMCA, where they 
did a show for Sachs Furniture Com- 
pany. It was here pneumonia caught 
up with Ernie. 

The first week that Ernie missed, 
a substitute act was put in the team’s 
place. Then the doctor told him it 
would be a long time — if at all — 
before he would be able to take his 
regular place in the team. It was 
then that he hit upon his big idea, 
an idea that Billy Jones heartily ap- 
proved. His daughter, Marilyn, would 
take his place. 

On that first broadcast Marilyn sang 
“Deep in a Dream." The next week 
she sang another request number for 
her father — “Deep Purple" — and, hurry- 
ing home that day after the program, 
arrived just as they were taking Ernie 
away in an ambulance. The doctor had 
ordered him removed to a hospital 
hours earlier, but he refused to go 
until he had heard Marilyn. That was 
the last time he heard her sing. Ten 
days later he died. 

So now, even at the hour they were 
burying Ernie, Billy carried on alone. 
He had wanted to go down to Norfolk 
to be with his friend on this last oc- 
casion, but they had a contract to 
fulfill and Ernie had contracted his 
fatal illness in striving to fulfill it. The 
least Billy could do was to carry on 
clone. There were no substitutes for 
Ernie this day. It was a memorial 
program, and in the middle of it Billy 
broke down in spite of himself. 

The next day “We, the People,” con- 
tacted him. They wanted him to come 
on their program and tell the story 
of his famous loam that had pioneered 
the airways. They wanted Marilyn, too. 
As Jones and Hare, they pattered hack 
and forth in Jones and Hare style, 
sang their famous theme song, “How 
Do You Do?” 

The mail response to this program 
was overwhelming. And almost every 
letter begged this new team of Jones 
and PTare to stick together. There was 
nothing else to do. The public wanted 
it, WMCA wanted it. the sponsor want- 
ed it. But most important, both Billy 
Jones and Marilyn knew that Ernie 
Ha'-e would have wanted it that way. 

Now Billy and Marilyn — the new 
Jones and Hare — are broadcasting lo- 
cally over Station WMCA in New York, 
confidently awaiting an opportunity 
to stage a big-time radio comeback. 


V. A Chat with Billy Jones 

In October, 1940, I spent two weeks 
with Billy Murray at his home in 
Freeport, New York. On the last day 
of my visit I went with another fa- 
mous pioneer recording artist, the 
late Albert Campbell, to call on three 
singers whom I had hoped to see be- 
fore I left the city — John Meyer, who 
had been the basso of the Peerless 
Quartet; Aileen Stanley, who wasn’t 
in her office, and Billy Jones. 

When A1 and I entered the large 
office at 1674 Broadway, which Billy 
had , continued to occupy despite his 
partner's death, I noticed the walls 
were covered with hundreds of photo- 
graphs showing the team of Jones 
and Hare in almost every imaginable 
activity. At first, I didn’t see anyone, 
but a moment later a man whom I 
recognized as Billy Jones emerged 
from what I suppose was a smaller 
back room. His face was florid and 
he appeared to me to be under some 
sense of strain. He looked rather 
puzzled at first as he came forward 
and said “Something for you?” but 
the expression changed to a ^mile 
as he recognized A1 Campbell. A1 in- 
troduced me and a lively conversa- 
tion was going at once. 

I told Billy he and Ernie were 
among the first recording artists I 
had ever written to and the notes 
I had received from them were sig’ned 
by “a girl named Ann Perkins.” He 
smiled again and nodded his head to- 
ward one corner of the room. “She 
used to sit right over there,” he 
said. 

I mentioned how much I had treas- 
ured the autographed photo he and 
Ernie had sent me when I lived in 
Marion, Va., and was surprised when 
he said he remembered it. “We took 
turns writing the message,” he said. 
“If you look closely at it you can tell 
our writing apart because Ernie made 
one kind of small ‘e’ and I made 
another.” Then he spoke feelingly of 
the years of hard work and good fel- 
lowship they had enjoyed together. 
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A1 asked Billy, "How’s the little 
girl getting along out in California?” 
and Billy replied: “Fine! The film 
company has renewed her option and 
it looks like she’s going places in 
the movies. Her mother’s out there 
with her. I hated to see Marilyn go, 
but the prospects for her in Cali- 
fornia seemed too good to pass up.” 

Another man came in, as did a girl 
with golden hair. The man was in- 
troduced as “Mr. Brennan,” and I 
asked, “J. Keirn Brennan?” recall- 
ing the lyricist of that name who 
wrote the words for many of Ernest 
R. Ball’s ballads. “No,” Billy replied, 
“James A. Brennan' — wrote, 'Down 
at the Old Swimming Hole,’ 'In the 
Little Red School House,’ and some 
of the other songs Ernie and I re- 
corded. He works with me as my 
partner now.” He also introduced me 
to the girl, who said she was from 
Tennessee and was appearing on a 
hill-billy radio show. Apparently Bil- 
ly was her business manager. The 
subject of the approaching presiden- 
tial election came up, and the young 
lady booed lustily when every man 
in the room said he was going to 
vote for Willkie. I have often thought 
it remarkable that during my entire 
New York stay I met only two per- 
sons, both women, who said they 
would vote for Roosevelt, and yet how 
easily he carried both the city and 
the nation a few weeks later. 

Recording processes, old and new, 
were discussed, and A1 asked Billy 
if he had ever heard how “hard- 
boiled” ; the Edison musical director, 
W. H. A. Cronkhite, had been with 
some of the formerly popular phono- 
graph performers, especially Ada 
Jones and Byron Harlan. Billy’s face 
became even more florid at the thought 
of that legendary boogie man, Cronk- 
hite. and he found it necessary to ex- 
press his sentiments in profanity that 
took on a lyrical note. 

“Our Edison records,” Billy said, 
“were the best Ernie and I made be- 
fore electrical recording came in. Edi- 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single-faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ '‘OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and '‘PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 



Marilyn Hare was one of a group of American theatrical personalities who enter- 
tained American fighting men in Italy during World War II. She is shown here in a 
party enroute to Capri. Members of the group who can be identified include Ed Gard- 
ner, “Archie” of “Duffy’s Tavern/’ wearing a cap; Don Hutson, immediately behind 
him; Miss Hare, at right of Gardner, Howard Hammersley, and near extreme right. 
Jinx Falkenburg. 


son had by far the best recording 
process. That was one reason they 
were better. But another reason was 
the way the Edison people worked us. 
We could make a dozen records for 
any other company while Cronkhite 
was having us go through a song 
over and over at Edison. No matter 
how tired we were it didn’t seem to 
show up in the record, but I used to 
feel like I’d drop dead before Cronk- 
hite got through with us.” And here 
he went on to heap some more choice 
compliments on the memory of the 
late Mr. Cronkhite. In that respect 
he was no different from almost any 
other artist I have known who had 
worked for Edison under Cronkhite’s 
supervision. That man, who stood in 


E-L-E-C-T-R-I-F-Y 

PLAYER PIANOS & REED ORGANS 
with a low-cost 

LEE SILENT SUCTION UNIT 
Write 

Lee Music Mfg . Company 

10630 Hlllhaven Ave., Tujunga, Calif. 
o95p 


great awe of the irascible Mr. Edi- 
son, must have been a slave-driving 
perfectionist. 

For the sake of recorded history, 
I’ll mention here that Jones and 
Hare’s last duets for Edison were “It 
Ain’t No Fault Of Mine” and “She 
Has a Little Dimple On Her Chin,” 
which they recorded on May 23, 1949. 
This coupling was issued both as a 
Diamond Disc and an electric neeclle- 
cut record. Concerning the latter, The 
Phonograph Monthly Review for Sep- 
tember, 1929, said: “The Happiness 
Boys . . . repeat their well-known 
performances of 'She Has a Little 
Dimple On Her Chin/ and 'It Ain’t 


ANTIQUE 
MUSIC BOX K S 

Specialist# Since 1818 
EXPEBT BEPAIRLNG 
FINE MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 
Ptm wtLmatw, appraltals A liata. 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave. (Pe. 8-1506) Pelham. N. T. 

tfo 
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j Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm = 

= gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- □ 
\ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are | 
t money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 

= Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. | 

\ Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
I offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
= plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition, 
i Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. : 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 

tta 
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PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs and 
records. Parts and anything pertaining 
to old phonographs. — Pollards, 4109 

Soquel Dr,, Soquel, Calif. Jly3882 

WANTED: an Edison disc phonograph, 
with double spring motor. Chippendale 
or Adam, or any other in that series. — 
H. A. Ferguson, 427 So. Olive St., Los 
Angeles, Calif. jlyl612 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs for sale: Edison, 
Columbia, Victor and many rare 
models. Large list of hard-to-find cyl- 
inder records, parts of all kinds. Re- 
pairs. Reproducer repairing a spec- 
ialty. Styli (needle) installed, re- 
producers for sale. Will pay $6.50 
and up for any good cylinder repro- 
ducer. 25c for lists. — Pollard's, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. jly32721 
FOR SALE: Surplus antique phono- 
graphs from private collection, cylinder 
and disc. Send for free list. — R. J. 
Baker, Fort Gray Dr., Lewiston, N. Y. 

Jly3253 

EDISON cylinder record players. Sell, 
trade for old pistols, gold, silver or cop- 
per U.S. coins. — Gun Shop, Hallowed, 
Maine. jlyl061 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Edison talking doll, Colum- 
bia Grand, Edison Concert, hurdy gurdy, 
street piano. Describe, price. — Nugent, 
R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. au3023 
CYLINDER machines, records, parts, 
outside horn disc machines bought, sold, 
traded. — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Mln- 

ersvllie. Pa. mhl-22361 

MUSIC BOXES, singing birds, early 
phonographs and collectors Items. Let 
me find it for you for your price. Send 
stamped envelope please. — J. E. Koehler, 

40.6 College Ave., DeKalb, 111. au3262 

DISPOSING of Jenny Lind and mus- 
ical collection. Listing 10c. — Morales, 
37-16 55th St., Woodside, N. Y. jlyL631 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog *20c. — Fore's 3161 High, Donver 
4. Colo. jel2692a 


WHAT AM I OFFERED? Sheet music: 
Allied Waltz, picturing Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, Napoleon HI and Empress, 
and other collectors songs. Write for 
list. — Odelia Surnson, 308 W. Bell Ave., 
Houston, Texas. jlyl662 


PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Plano Co., 222 S. 
Vasaar, Wichita 8. Kans. apl24661 

WANTED: 44-note Wurlitzer pianolno 
music. 10 tunes to the roll. Also rolls of 
# 4 A M music. — Dan Gray, P.O. Box 8181, 
Fort Worth, Texas. d6867 

Wanted: Ampico & Duo Art piano 
rolls. — Thomas Grattelo, 860 Sun- 
nyhills Road, Oakland, Calif. jly3633 

WANTED: Ampico rolls, $1 each, my 
choice from your list. Send title and 
pianist. — Daggs, 72B N. Columbia Place, 
Tulsa 10, Okla. jly 3253 


No Fault of Mine' (14010). Both of 
these discs are recorded with un- 
usual clarity and brilliance and both 
should be popular. 'It Ain't No Fault 
Of Mine' is one of the best of the 
Happiness Boys' many skits.” On 
July 29, 1929, Hare made his final 
Edison solo, "Believe Me, That's 
Love.” 

VI. Billy's Hold-Up Story 

One of the popular Edison sing- 
ers, Horace Ruwe, who recorded un- 
der the names of J. Donald Parker 
and Jack Parker, had died a few 
days before, and Billy recalled an 
amusing anecdote about him. 

It seemed that while Parker was 
still a struggling young singer he 
made a promise to himself that if 
he ever became a success he would 
treat himself to the most expensive 
hat in New York. After he signed 
his Edison contract in 1927 he de- 
cided success had come, so he paid 
$150 for a hat and wore it to his 
next recording engagement in the 
Edison laboratory at 79 Fifth Avenue. 
He decided to return home in the 
subway and sat beside an open win- 
dow, The train stopped at a station 
and a man on the platform reached 
through the window, deftly yanked 
the hat off Parker's head and ran 
away with it. The tenor afterwards 
said he certainly didn't think he got 
his $150 worth! 

Somehow Jones' former operatic 
ambitions were mentioned, and that 
reminded him of what I learned later 
was one of his favorite stories. He 
said he was on his way to the Astor 
Hotel, where he was staying at the 
time, after seeing a late show. It 
was about midnight and he was on 
Broadway near the Metropolitan 
Opera House when a man stepped 
up and pointed a gun at him. In 
a business-like manner and in a voice 
that smacked either of Brooklyn or 
the Bronx he informed Billy this was 
a stick-up and he wanted his money. 

Billy accordingly stuck up his 
hands and the man rifled his pock- 
ets. Then the hold-up specialist told 
him he could go. As Billy started 
walking away, his ever-present sense 
of humor surged up and he looked 
back over his shoulder and began 
singing: "Goodbye forever, goodbye 
forever — !” 

This irked his new acquaintance. 
"Say,” he snapped, "if youse don't 
cut out makin' all dat noise it will be 
'goodbye forever' for youse! Come 
back here! 

"Say,” exclaimed the hold-up man 
as Billy came back to him, "dat voice 
of yours sounds familiar! Ain't you 
dis guy Billy Jones dat sings on de 
raddiyuh ever' Friday night wit' 
Oinie Hare?” 


"Yes,” Billy modestly admitted, 
"I’m Billy Jones.” 

"Well, ain't dat sumpin!” raptur- 
ously returned his admirer. "Say, 
I listens to youse guys all de time! 
Wouldn't miss you for nuttin'! I 
can't take dis money offa youse after 
all de pleasure your singin' has give 
me and me ol' lady!” 

That sounded good to Billy. "Well, 
of course,” he said, "I WOULD be 
glad to get the money back. I do 
have a lot of bills to meet, and — ” 

Suddenly the hold-up man's eyes 
hardened and his voice took on an 
added rasp. "Yea,” he snarled, "I 
guess you would be glad, but you 
ain't goona git it back! I hear you 
raddiyuh characters makes more 
money in a week than a hard-workin' 
stick-man gits in a year! Lemme 
frisk you again!” 

He went through Billy's pockets a 
second time but found nothing. To 
recompense himself for his disap- 
pointment, he removed Billy's wrist 
watch, saying, "Dis'll do me more 
good than it does you! 

"Now,” said the hold-up man in 
conclusion, "take off dem shoes ! 
Looks to me like you an' me wears 
de same size kicks! An' sometimes 
hep characters like youse hides 
money in dere shoes! I'll take de 
feetgear too, Mister Jones!” Which 
he did, leaving Billy to hobble along 
to his hotel as best he could in his 
bai'e feet. 

A1 Campbell and I left the Jones- 
Hare office with a cordial invitation 
from Billy to “come back any time.” 
When we were outside Al laughed 
and said: "Billy has told that hold- 
up story dozens of times and he im- 
proves it every time he tells it. I 
wonder how much of it is really 
true?” 

(To be (continued) 


MUSIC ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO music roils bought, 
sold and traded, all makes and typos. — 
D. Nichelson, 1209 W. North Ave.. Balti- 
more 17, Md. jel24431 


OVER 200 Duo-Art fully reproducing 
classical piano rolls. Chopin, Beethoven, 
etc., by Paderewski, Rubinstein, others. 
For information write William Pllkey, 
100 Warwick Road, Jamestown, N. Y. 

S3234 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale: all types of 
antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical items bought, sold and re- 
paired. — Lloyd G. Kelley, Broadway & 
Route 3, Hanover, Mass. jel>204&2 


RECORDS . . . PHONOGRAPHS . . .MUSIC BOXES . . . ANTIQUE 
INSTRUMENTS . . . PIANOS & ROLLS . . . MELODEONS . . . 
NICKELODEONS . . . SHEET MUSIC . . . ORGANS . . . MUSIC ROLLS 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

Billy Jones 
and Ernest Hare 


(Dave Kaplan at the Piano) 
Continued 
By JIM WALSH 


VII. Death of Billy Jones 
Only a few weeks later, on the 
morning- of November 24, 1940, I was 
lying in bed at my home in Johnson 
City, Tenn., indolently reading the 
Sunday morning paper when I was 
shocked to find a brief item saying 
Billy Jones had dropped dead on 
Broadway the day before. Saddened 
by the loss of the friendly comedian 
with whom I had talked such a short 
time before, I obtained a copy of the 
Sunday NEW YORK TIMES for the 
sake of the death notice I knew 
it would publish. I quote it here 
in somewhat abbreviated form: 

Billy Jones, of the erstwhile popular 
radio team of Ernie Hare and Billy 
Jones, the Happiness Boys, died of a 
heart attack last night while walking 
along Broadway near Fiftieth street. 
He collapsed in front of 1627 Broad- 
way and was carried by passersby into 
a nearby restaurant where he was pro- 
nounced dead by an ambulance doctor 
from Metropolitan Hospital. His age 
was 51. 

Identification was established at 
once by a radio script in his pocket. 
It was the script for his part in the 
Three Little Sachs program, 2 to 2:30 
to-day over WMCA. His body was re- 
moved to the new West Fifty-fourth 
Street station house, and efforts were 
made to reach his wife who Is be- 
lieved to be in Philadelphia. 

After the death of his mother several 
years ago, Mr. Jones, who was con- 
sidered by his intimates to be the 
perennial bachelor, was secretly mar- 
ried. He and his wife operated what 
they called a "general store" in a little 
Pennsylvania town near Philadelphia, 
and it was always -to this destination 
that Jones started when he finished his 
regular Sunday broadcast. 

Mr. Jones was born in New York 
on March 15, 1889, and was educated 
in schools here. His first job was in 
the Custom House, and after two years 
he became an employee of the Bank of 
Commerce. He decided that banking 
was not his forte, so boarded a boat 
for North Wales, where he operated 
briefly as a sheep herder on his uncle's 
farm at Towyn, Meronithshire. He re- 
turned to New York, he told friends 
later, because he could not handle the 
tongue -twisting Welsh vocabulary. 

Back in New York he went up-State 


to work in an iron ore mine. Later he 
strung poles for the American Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company and 
pulled copper wire for Western Union. 
He worked as a carpenter on the New 
York Central and even went in for 
blacksmithing before he discovered his 
rich tenor voice. 

It was in a phonograph recording 
studio that he met Ernie Hare. They 
teamed up for recordings and remained 
an inseparable pair until Hare's death. 
Toward the end of their Happiness 
contract they also were doing Flit 
Soldiers for Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and then the Interwoven Pair for the 
Interwoven Stocking Company. The 
Happiness Boys reappeared, to be fol- 
lowed by the Taystee Bread program 
and a program for the Gillette Safety 
Razor Company. At his death Mr. Jones 
was doing the program for Sachs Fur- 
niture. 

The Times also published this paid 
death notice: 

JONES, Billy, suddenly on Nov. 23; 
survived by his beloved wife, May; his 
sister-in-law. Bessie, and nephews, 
Stuart and William. He was a member 
of New York Athletic Club, Winged 
Foot Golf Club, Vice Commander* Amer- 
ican Legion Post *754 and The Niblicks. 
Services at Funeral Church, Madison 
Ave. and 81st St., Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 26, at S:30 o’clock. Interment 
Woodlawn Cemetery, Wednesday, Nov. 
27. Cortege leaves Funeral Church at 
10 A.M. 

The Associated Press news story of 
Jones* death said: “The famous Jones 
-Hare radio partnership broke up on 
March 9, 1939, when Hare died just 
a week before his 56th birthday. 
Sadly, at that time, Billy recalled 
that he and Ernie had made 4,000 
phonograph records together — 
“Good Lord, I suppose at least that!*’ 
On November 25, another AP item 
said: 

“A memorial program was broad- 
cast today over Station WMCA in- 
stead of the scheduled one starring 
Billy Jones, pioneer radio entertain- 
er, who died in Times Square of 
heart disease. Marilyn Hare, 16, 
whose late father, Ernie Hare, and 
Jones once comprised the famous 
“Happiness Boys” team, and James 
Brennan, pianist and song writer, ap- 
peared on the program.** 

I was surprised to learn from the 
NEW YORK TIMES that Jones and 
his still surviving wife had a hobby 
of operating a country general store. 
He didn’t mention it to me. ;Since his 


The 

Happiness 
Boys . . . 


office was at 1674 Broadway, he 
probably either was going to, or com- 
ing from, the office when he dropped 
dea.d at 1627 Broadway. ; 

Jim Brennan survived Billy Jones 
by almost 16 years. He died in his 
home at Middleboro, Mass., after a 
long illness, on August 24,. 1956, at 
the age of 70. A death notice in 
VARIETY said he began his song- 
writing career in 1910 after operat- 
ing a commercial art studio in his 
native Boston. He wrote the music 
for the 1918 song hit, "The Rose 
of No Man’s Land.” According to 
VARIETY, Brennan was a pioneer in 
radio, and “his first commercial pro- 
gram was the ‘Imperial Imps,* fea- 
turing Billy Jones and Ernie Hare.** 


VIII. Some Random Recollections 

After the first installment of this 
series appeared, I received a letter 
from a valued correspondent, Mrs. 
Edna E. Sheldon, of Long Island 
City, N. Y., from whom I have been 
hearing occasionally for years. Con- 
siderably to my surprise, Mrs. Shel- 
don revealed in the following pass- 
ages that she had been well acquaint- 
ed with Ernie Hare and his family: 

HOBBIES came today and I just sat 
and edited it from cover to cover. No- 
ticed of course what data you gave 
about Ernest Hare. 

His only sister lived in Ocean View, 
Va., a suburb of Norfolk. I lived in 
her cottage one summer, next door to 
Ernest Hare’s mother’s year-around 
house. His sister and her family lived 
with his mother. This was in 1920. She 
- the sister - had four children: Two 
boys; one, John Carl Morgan, was for 
some years an announcer in the ’30'a at 
Norfolk's radio station. There was 
Ernest Hare Morgan also. 

Ernest Hare was close to his mother 
and sister. I met him when he spent 
his vacation with his family and was 
then understudy for A1 Jolson. He 
brought along the music of a new popu- 
lar song, "The Love Nest," and his 
sister accompanied him on the piano 
time and time again while he warbled. 
His sister would play his Vocalion rec- 
ords for me and tell of the critics’ 
praise of his singing. His sister played 
the piano at the Catholic church near- 
by, on First street, Ocean View. 

I kept some contact by mail at 
Christmas time and an occasional letter, 
and visited his sister also in 1936. After 
1940 I lost track of her. His sister and 
her family were proud of their famous 
uncle. I think his wife’s name was 
Marie. She had been a show girl — 
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PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare phonographs for sale. Edison 
Concert, Berliner, Pathe’, Edison Ma- 
roon Gem, Eldridge Johnson, early 
phonograph with ear tubes and oth- 
ers. Cylinder records, parts of all 
■kinds. Reproducer repairing, styli 
(needle) installed. Reproducers for 
sale. Send 25c for lists. — Pollard’s, 
4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

036501 

FOR SALE: Surplus antique phono- 
graphs from private collection, cylinder 
and disc. Send for free lisL. — R. J. 
Baker, Fort Gray Dr., Lewiston, N. Y. 

o3253 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Edison talking doll, Colum- 
bia Grand, Edison Concert, hurdy gurdy, 
street piano. Describe, price. — Nugent, 
R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. au3023 
CYLINDER machines, records, parts, 
outside horn disc machines bought, sold, 
traded. — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Min- 

eravtile, Pa. mh 132361 

MUSIC BOXES, singing birds, early 
phonographs and collectors Items. Let 
me find It for you for your price. Send 
stamped envelope please. — J. E. Koehler, 
416 College Ave., DeKalb , 111. &u3(262 

WANTED: Lowery Organo attachment 
for piano; Amplco rolls; player pianos 
in fair condition; player organs and rolls; 
coin operated gum and candy machines. 
Animated displays of any kind before 
1900. Please send pictures of displays. 
Must be in working condition. Price, etc. 
— F.R.P., Box ISS. Westboro, Mass. o3637 
FROM A FORMER EDISON dealer’s 
stock that had been in storage, I was 
able to find some original Edison styl- 
uses (needle) In both sapphire and dia- 
mond. Have a small surplus and will 
sell some while they last. Also, Diamond 
Disc reproducers at $5 each. Send for 
free brochure on cylinder reproducers. 
— Pollard’s, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, 
Calif. 03219 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1350. 
Catalog '20c. — Fore’s 3151 High, Denver 
4-, Colo. jel26921 


PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Plano Co., 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kans. ap!24661 

WANTED: 44-note Wurlitzer pianoino 
music. 10 tunes to the roll. Also rolls of 
M A ,f music. — Dan Gray, P.O. Box 3181, 
Fort Worth, Texas. d6S67 

Wanted: Ampico & Duo Art piano 
rolls. — Thomas Grattelo, 860 Sun- 
nyhills Road, Oakland, Calif o3633 

SIM PLEX piano player, plays any 
piano. Has been electrified. About 50 
rolls. $150 crated. — • Richard Bissell, 
Ro way ton, Conn. o3882 


WILLIAM JENNING BRYAN'S "Es- 
tey” Baby Grand Plano for sale. Write 
Stephenson's Antiques. Huntsville, Ohio. 

03291 


a very nice looking woman. When I 
lived in the Morgan -Hare cottage, it 
was on Avenue B, Ocean View, I be- 
lieve. I can still remember the cottage’s 
name, Auganax — a combination of 
three names. 


Ray Wile, a staff writer for RE- 
CORD RESEARCH and an authority 
on Edison Diamond Discs, who lives 
at Flushing, New York, wrote me: 

Your current series on Jones and 
Hare is interesting. Ernest Hare lived 
in the block behind my family (168th 
street in Flushing) for several years. 
At about the time the Happiness Boys 
began working for Flit the Hares 
moved <to the 150 series of streets in 
Flushing. 

I was at Ernie’s funeral. His death 
had shocked all of us. Incidentally, his 
wife’s name was Marie — not Mary, as 
his death certificate stated. Later his 
family moved to Hollywood and Mari- 
lyn was a contract player for Universal. 
I think she subsequently married Rudy 
Vallee’s press agent. I believe Marie 
Hare is dead. I cannot say since we 
lost contact years ago. 

You will observe that both Mrs. 
Sheldon and Ray Wile say Mrs. 
Hare’s given name was Marie. How- 
ever, as one of the letters to be 
quoted from her daughter will re- 
veal, the name was originally Mary, 
but was changed to Marie for “show 
business” reasons. 

In view of Mrs. Sheldon’s saying 
Ernie constantly practiced singing 
“The Love Nest” during his 1920 
vacation, it is surprising that I have 
not been able to find that he record- 
ed it for any company. It is the 
sort of song in which Vocalion and 
Brunswick would have been most 
likely to use his fine voice, but 
Brunswick assigned the number to 
other singers and Vocalion appears 
not to have recorded it. 


IX. Letters from Marilyn Hare 

One thing I hoped to do when I 
began this series about “The Damon 
and Pythias of Show Business” was 
to write accurately enough to please 
Ernie Hare’s daughter. Even so, I 
had no communication with Marilyn 
until after she had been sent copies 
of the first installment. 

However, the articles did not come 
as a surprise to her. Several years 
ago Charles Lindsley told her I was 
contemplating such a series and 
Quentin Riggs of Oklahoma City 
mentioned my plans when he visited 
California in 1957 and talked to her 
by phone. On September 20, 1957, 
Quentin wrote to me concerning the 
telephone conversation : 

“Marilyn’s married name is Parker 
and her husband’s name is Joseph. 
For a while she had a regular TV 
show, but now she is devoting her 
time to her family (she has four 
children — three of her own and 


VIOLIN BOWS 


BOWS by Heinz Doelling, endorsed by 
Menuhin and Oistrakh, internationally 
acclaimed by leading artists as the mod- 
ern Tourte. Now available through K. W. 
Jones, sole U.S. Agent, 2855 Carter Rd., 
Trevose, Pa. s$215 


MUSIC ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO music rolls bought, 
sold and traded, all makes and types. — 
D. Nlchelson, 1209 W. North Ave., Balti- 
more 17, Md. jel24431 


OVER 200 Duo-Art fully reproducing 
classical piano rolls. Chopin, Beethoven, 
etc., by Paderewski, Rubinstein, others. 
For information write William Pllkey, 
100 Warwick Road, Jamestown, N. Y. 

S3234 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale: all types of 
antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical items bought, sold and re- 
paired. — Lloyd G. Kelley, Broadway A 
Route 3, Hanover, Mass. Je 1/20432 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale: all types of 
antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical items bought, sold and re- 
paired. — ■ Lloyd G. Kelley, Broadway & 
Route 3, Hanover, Mass. jlyl20422 


VIOLINS— REPAIRS 


VIOLINS - New, used; Italian, Ger- 
man, etc. French bows. Repairs, apprai- 
sals. — K. W. Jones, 2855 Carter Rd., 
Trewose, Pa. au3882 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED. Edison and Columbia cyl- 
inder phonographs and records, Disc 
phonos with horns, roller organs, music 
boxes, and melodlans. Private collector. 
— Neumann Miller, 410 W. Lomita, Glen- 
dale 4, Calif. S3844 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Melodeon: 2 Rosewood: 1. 
Estey 1856, plays, needs cabinet repair, 
$160. 2. Restored and refinished, $210. 
Crating free. Freight extra, — Mrs. M. H, 
Grimmett, 107 Country Club Drive, Con- 
cord, N. C. aul462 


MELODEONS 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED Instruments. 
Also buy and repair; reasonable. — C. 
Hamper, C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 1365 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

auO.26651 

OLD MASON MELODEON, wonderful 
condition, $96. Write for appointment. 
— Mrs. Ruth Nelson, 46 Auburn Street, 
Malden, Mass. 83272 


RECORDS . . . PHONOGRAPHS . . .MUSIC BOXES . . . ANTIQUE 
INSTRUMENTS . . . PIANOS & ROLLS . . . MELODEONS . . . 
NICKELODEONS . . . SHEET MUSIC . . . ORGANS . . . 


ORGANS 


MUSIC ROLLS 
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LEFT TO RIGHT 

Marilyn Hare Parker, daughter of Ernest Hate, as she appears today. 

Marilyn Hare, movie and television notable, sent this autographed photo to Jim 
Walsh after reading the first installment of the current Jones and Hare series. The 
inscription reads: "To Jim Walsh, in grateful remembrance of all the wonderful things 
you’ve said of Jones and Hare. Marilyn Hare, 1959." 


one stepson) and to making occa- 
sional TV commercials. She was 
very charming, and friendly when I 
talked to her, and I wish I could have 
met her. She has a beautiful speak- 
ing voice — very deep-pitched, reson- 
ant, etc., quite similar to her father's. 
I have never heard her sing, but if 
she sings as well as she speaks she 
must be very good. 

Early in March, 1959, I was de- 
lighted to receive a long and infor- 
mative letter from Marilyn hersekf, 
from which I shall quote: 

March 9, 1959. I was glad to receive 
your letter today. I had already re- 
ceived a copy of HOBBIES and was 
so happy with the story thus far I 
did want to tell you how accurate and 
well done it is. I am sure both Billy 
and my Daddy would be proud, grate- 
ful and pleased. 

Mother, Mrs. Ernie Hare, formerly 
Marie Flood of 'the Shubert musical 
days, passed away in Hollywood on 
Thanksgiving Day, 195-6. It was very 
sudden, as she had been in perfect 
health — wemt to bed on Wednesday 
evening and apparently suffered a 
painless cerebral hemorrhage at ap- 
proximately 9 A.M. She had been very 
active during the war years at the 
Hollywood Canteen. You can under- 
stand that this was a great joy to her 
as in this place, where almost every 
star, old and new, appeared at some 
time or other, she had a marvelous 
opportunity to renew many memories. 

I have show biz in the blood, brain 
and heart, so I am still carrying on 
somewhat. This year I was on 1 'Queen 
for a Day," doing Jeanne Cagney's 
fashion commentary while she was on 
a maternity leave for six months. I 
have done a number of half hour dra- 
matic shows and lots of commercials. 
I always think how strange I should 
now 'be "selling soap," as the saying 
goes, when Daddy was one of the first 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $3 each 
for fine copies of any Pathe sapphire ball 
records by GENE GREENE, "The King 
of Ragtime." Not interested In Greene’s 
Victor and Columbia records and do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good copy each 
of the February and May 1912, Co- 
lumbia record supplements, I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia sup- 
plements after that year. Want pho- 
nograph trade publications, especially the 
Talking Machine World from 1506 to 1926, 
and "house organs,” such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly), 
Dia. Points, the Columbia Record & the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Virginia. tfx 


WANTED: Tltta Ruffo’s Pathe Dinor- 
ah: Sel vendlcata — any number, size or 
coupling; outside or center start. — Alda 
Favia-Artsay, 60 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, 
N. Y, tfx 


RECORDS by John McCormack. — 
James Sanford, 601 N. Broadway, Wea- 
therford, Okla. O12407 


PIANO ROLLS WANTED: all types, 
send list, receive cash offer by return 
mail (list returned). — M. Montgomery, 
722 Spring, Ann Arbor, Mich. jel28041 


WANTED: HILLBILLY RECORDS by 
Carter Family, Uncle Dave Macon, Mon- 
roe Brothers, Cliff Carlisle, Jimmie Davis, 
Mainers Mountaineers, Goebel Reeves, 
Gene Autry, etc. — Don Wahle, 1128 
Keller Ave., Louisville 13, Ky. au3084 


WANTED: Glenn Miller material. Civ- 
ilian and Air Force orchestras. Air shots, 
air checks, V-discs, 16" transcriptions, 
(original dubs or tapes): home record- 
ings of radio broadcasts. Also articles 
and pictures. — Donald Whyte, (416 Park- 
side Ave., Buffalo 16, N. Y. ctu3426 


to see the possibilities of entertain- 
ment as a sales media. Of covirse I am 
practically completely involved in TV 
since there is disc jockey radio only, 
though I have a few radio commercials 
running locally. 

My family life is Number One of all. 
I am, as you know married to Joe 
Parker, a motion picture director. You 
may have noticed his credit on "D. 
A's Man," "The Texan," "Highway 
Patrol” and the new up and coming 
"Pete Kelly’s Blues.” On April 16th 
be sure to watch for the director’s 
(Continued on page 33) 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


f'omprehensivr Monthly Lists of 
7«V Including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought — The 
Record Album, 208 W, 80th St„ New 
York 24, N. Y. jal28882 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150 ? "Price Guide lists 7500 -numbers, 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, S25 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. jel20061 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

S3084 


OVER 100,000 hard-to-get records. 
1903 to LP. — Jack’s Record Cellar, 4 i»n 
Haight Street, San Francisco 17, Calif. 

<3126121 


50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 13, N. Y. au3G18 


FREE "Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York, N. Y. 0126121 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and cyl- 
inder records, many types of phono- 
graphs. 26c for lists, refunded when 
ordering. — CoppernolTs Antiques, Pala- 
tine Bridge, N. Y. au4006 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please). s3253 


CLASSICAL VOCAL RECORDS at 
mail auction. Also phonographs, auto- 
graphed photographs, books on music 
and record catalogs. — Georg Pluck, 
Waterloo Village, Grass Lake, Mich. 

s3S63 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South'.** 
store for top condition collector's 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, Jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold. — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 BIscayne 
Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. au3066 

Advance Collectors desiring rari- 
ties as Bassi, Bellincioni, Caruso, 
Carelli, Fabbri, Rossi, Wermez, etc., 
are advised to communicate with the 
Gramophone Trading Co., 5810 Bis- 
cayne Blvd., Miami, Fla., for quar- 
terly auction listings. au3447 

RARE UNUSUAL operatic records for 
sale, mostly French Imported. Lists on 
request. — Collectors' Haven, 1131 Ber- 
gen St., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. s3633 


OLD RECORDS FOR SALE: ICrelsler, 
Caruso, Curci, Heink, McCormack, Lau- 
der, Williams and others. Best offer. — 
Mrs. Stephen Tredennick, 66 Chestnut 
St., Boston, Mass. s38$3 


WANTED: Radio transcriptions, AFRS 
recordings, records of all types by Sam- 
my Kaye, Guy Lombardo, Blue Barron, 
Bill Kenny & Ink Spots. Top prices 
paid. — Paul Scriven, 238 West State St., 
Niles, Ohio. au3215 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
8o per word; three months for the pries 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 
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in flight. All in- all, such a bell must 
at one time have made a most suit- 
able gift, for every detail bespeaks 
the wish for a long life. Indeed, the 
inscription itself when translated ex- 
presses this same wish. 

A variation of this bell has the tor- 
toise carrying an elephant on his 
back. The elephant in turn, an em- 
blem of strength and sagacity, car- 
ries on his back a dome-like bell rep- 
resenting the world. 

Most commonly the tortoise is 
shown with a crane astride his back, 
a bell in the bird’s bealc. These at- 
tractive call bells have long been pop- 
ular -in Oriental households as in- 
expensive symbols of the family’s 
wish for a long life. 

To the Oriental mind, each crea- 
ture has a special symbolic value 
and serves to express some thought, 
usually felicitous, when adorning a 
bell or other art object. The sheep 
is the symbol of a tranquil retired 
life; the horse is emblematic of speed 
and perseverance; the monkey stands 
for good luck. Two other animals fre- 
quently represented on both Chinese 
and Japanese bells are the deer — 
meaning happiness, and the fox— mis- 
chief. 

The peacock signifies grace and 
charm, and sometimes poses as the 
handle on a bell. Mandarin ducks and 
wild geese, especially in pairs, have 
become symbols of conjugal fidelity 
because they are thought to mate for 
life. A graceful pair of geese, with 
necks arching, forms the handle on 
an unusual bronze bell having pellets 
enclosed within it. In shape the bell 
resembles a child’s toy iron except 
that it is “lacily” perforated so that 
the sound can be heard. 

Fish, in general, stand for wealth 
and success and perseverance — for as 



BELL CATA 1 L 6 Q $1.00 
Itluitraitad with 303 Bell* and prloos 1 payl 
Sell a Bell to rael 
Catalog la yours tor FREEJI 
Tour $LQ0 refunded on my first purchase I 
LAWRENCE ALTMAN 
KHBBfMAN tPARK 1 ANTIQUES 
5088 Easton Ave. St. Louis 13, Missouri 
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legend tells us, their struggles and 
leapings against the rapids in the 
Yellow River have always been great- 
ly admired by the Chinese. The carp 
in particular forms a favorite motif 
and there are many life-like crea- 
tions of it in ivory, jade, wood, and 
metal. 

The carp is not only a prime leap- 
ing fish but is also credited as a first 
rate message-carrier. The idea of the 
carp as a message-carrier was first 
recorded by a poet of the Han dynas- 
ty, who told how he “was brought 
some carp by a boy, and cutting open 
one, found in its belly a letter from 
his beloved, declaring her love and 
wishing him happiness/’ 

Later poets have carried on this 
fantastic legend, even crediting the 
carp with the power to carry prayers. 
High over the entrance to a temple 
there often hangs a large bronze bell 
shaped like a carp, A tug on the 
lengthy tassel indicates the worship- 
er’s wish that his prayers be car- 
ried forth by the messenger-carp. 

Among mythological creatures the 
dragon and the phoenix are of spe- 
cial interest. The phoenix, an imagi- 
nary bird living in the highest heav- 
ens, has always; been the special em- 
blem of royal personages. It signi- 
fies eternal youth and vigor. 

The dragon as a symbol has now 
been widely replaced by the lion (Dog 
of Fo) as the orthodox guardian of 
Buddhist faith. But the dragon for 
centuries was the dominating symbol 
of Chinese culture. As such it stood 
for all that is powerful, magnificent, 
terrible, and glorious-^-a genuine sym- 
bol of imperial power. 

Actually, there were nine types of 
mythical dragons. However, those 
shown by craftsmen were invariably 
either the royal dragon (P’u Lao) or 
the musical dragon, the latter being 
especially appropriate on bells. 

Even the elements of nature have 
symbolic attributes in Oriental art. 
Representative of a thunderbolt is the 
Tibetan Dorje used as a handle on 
lamasery bells. Four prongs curve 
gracefully over a center prong the 
five signifying indestructible power. 
Fire rays are symbolized on many 
Shrine bells by numerous long spikes. 


BELLS FOR SALE 


ed. 10c. 
borough, 
Conn. 


— otonecrest A.iuduea, 
Conn. P. O. ” 


East 


FO R SALE: Bronze Bell from s/s 
Claremont” 1906. With clapper, crate 
$50. — Albert Carriere, 
8234 Apple St., New Orleans 18, La. o3483 


Travel Search for Bells 
By A. C. Meyer — $2.50 

A story about the Meyers’ personal search 
for bells. A down-to-earth summary of 
a fascinating: hobby. 

Published by 

LIGHTNER PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
1006 So. Michigan Ayq, Chicago S, ///. 


BILLY JONES & 
ERNEST HARE 

(Continued from Page 31) 

credit on the Academy Awards as Joe 
has had that chore for the -past three 
years. Joe started in radio here in 
Los Angeles in 1936 and was producer- 
director on some wonderful shows like 
Fibber McGee and Molly, Amos and 
Andy, etc., not to forget his last radio 
bit with Rudy Vallee, who was, as 
you may know, a good friend of Jones 
and Hare. Rudy was best man at the 
Parker wedding in Chicago April 13, 
1947, and is godfather to our first born, 
Stephen Ernest, now aged 10. 

That brings us to the children. They 
are: Stephen Ernest, bom Sept. 11, 
1948; Christopher Joseph, bom May 14, 
1951, and Germaine Marie, bom May 7, 
1956. We think they are all pretty 
special and though Steve bears the 
Ernest name, it is Chris who bears 
the physical resemblance to Ernie Hare. 
Both the boys are musically inclined. 
Steve is pretty good on the piano and 
Chris has the blessed Hare vocal 
chords, though all this talent is at this 
point reserved for home consumption. 
Germaine Is too young to tel-l us of 
her abilities except that she is "the 
princess with the personality” to all 
of us. 

Oh yes, you might like to know how 
the Joe Parker — Marilyn Hare romance 
blossomed. I was overseas, entertain- 
ing troops all over Italy and Africa 
with Ed Gardner of "Duffy’s Tavern.” 
We landed in Naples, Italy, and Joe 
and Ed renewed their old radio ac- 
quaintance and Joe and Marilyn start- 
ed a new friendship which was renewed 
upon Joe's return to the States in 1946. 

We hope that one day the Happiness 
Boys story will be on the screen. There 
has been much Interest from time to 
time and I am certain one day the time 
will be right. I hope I have answered 
a few of the questions you asked. Use 
what you will. We'll be looking for the 
next installment eagerly. Thank you 
for caring so much for the ones I love 
so. Sincerely, MARILYN HARE PAC- 
KER. 

With her letter, Marilyn enclosed 
a biography prepared by the NBC 
Publicity Dept. After telling of how 
she took her father’s place as Billy 
Jones’ partner during his last illness, 
the biography says: 

Republic Pictures brought Marilyn to 
Hollywood. Within three years she had 
starred in 21 motion pictures. She was 
borrowed from Republic by the pro- 
ducers of the musical hit, "Meet the 
People.” She co-starred with a young 
and coming comedian, Jack Bailey, 
now the star of NBC- TV’s "Queen for 
a Day.” . . . During the war years 
Marilyn appeared in more 'than 500 
camp and hospital shows . . With the 
advent of television, she starred in 
"Admiral Hollywood Revue,” telecast 
from the stage of Pantages Theater, 
Hollywood, in 1948. She followed this 
with her own daily show from a Holly- 
wood station. Later she appeared on 
"The Red Skelton Show,” "The Bob 
Crosby Show,” "Art Linkletter*s House 
Party,” "The Buster Keaton Show,” 
"The Danny Thomas Show” and 
"Queen for a Day.” Her latest motion 
picture credit is "Eighteen and Anx- 
ious” with Martha Scott, Jim Backus, 
William Campbell and Mary Webster. 

The sketch says Marilyn attended 
Flushing High School in New York 
and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; that she is 5 feet, 3% inches 
tall, has blonde hair and brown eyes 
and her hobbies are “children, swim- 
ming and golf — in that order.” 

A later letter from Marilyn- gives 
(Continued On Page 36) 
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WANTED: 

Old, rare and unusual 
TOYS, TRAINS, TROLLEYS: 

Tin and cast iron horse-drawn Tally 
Ho’s, brakes, landaus, surreys, cabs, 
buckboards, chariots, gigs, beer wagons, 
ambulances, fire engines, large Hygeia 
ice wagons, Royal Circus wagons, walk- 
ing horses. 

Mechanical banks, animated cap pis- 
tols, steam toys. 

Toy train catalogs, Sears, Butler Bros, 
catalogs. 

Brass auto lamps, horns, auto radi- 
ator emblems, catalogs. 

Give complete size, description and 
price, with photo if possible. 

SCRANTON HOBBY 
DISTRIBUTORS 

331 Adams Ave. Scranton, Pa* 

mho6c 

• imiiii mum iiiiii min mm i uni i ■■■Minin mi mi 

i We are accepting orders for : 

I repair I 

I SERVICE [ 

i on i 

I MECHANICAL ! 

| BANKS and TOYS | 

\ We Also Buy Old Banks I 

GEORGE W. BAUER | 
| P. O. Box 145 j 

j Pottslown, Pa. I 

| Mo = 

sum 1 1 it 1 1 ini i in ii nm in 


$10 to $250 and up paid for 
mechanical penny banks. New 
revised list of prices I pay, 
25c. 

E. L. ROMEY 
Box 291 

Bluffton, Indiana 

tfo 


MECHANICAL BANK 
BOOKLET 

A new booklet useful to both dealer 
and collector. Complete listings and 
new grading system. In seven parts 
covering the complete field of Am- 
erican, foreign, semi-mechanical, pat- 
terns, recasts, fakes, and variations. 
NOW AVAILABLE PRICE $2. 

F. H. GRIFFITH 


Harris Pump and Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 



MECHANICAL BANKS 
REPAIRED 
Buy! Sell! Trade! 

PARTS FURNISHED: COIN TRAPS: — WILI 
BUY BROKEN BANKS; PARTS; OLD COINS: 
GLASS MARBLES, eto. 

V. D. HOWE 

395 W. Utica St., Buffalo 22, N. Y. 


WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank 
display ad in this section, listing various 
wants.— F. H. Griffith, Harris Pump & 
Supply Co., Pittsburgh 3, Pa. tfx 


Mechanical Banks — Leslie DeVoe, 
4010 Washington Blvd,, Indianapo- 
lis 6, Indiana. jal2676 


MECHANICAL AND STILL BANKS 
wanted for resale. Describe fully and 
state price. — A. Hotze, 9326 McKenzie 
Rd., Affton 23, Mo. jal20821 


WANTED TO BUY: Old cast iron still 
banks for personal collection. No repairs 
or repaints. Highest prices paid — Lurry 
Shrimplin, Rt. 1, Conesville, Ohio. s34S3 


IRON MECHANICAL BANK and iron 
toy parts - sales and service. — Kurtz 
Antiques, Sanatoga, Pa. au6844 


MECHANICAL BANKS WANTED. 
Only good, clean, originals desired. Top 
prices. — Donna J. Fisher, Selinsgrove, 
Pa. O3042 


FOR SALE 


HAVE nice selection of sLill banks and 
few mechanicals. Please enclose stamp 
for list. — A. Hotze, 9326 McKenzie Rd., 
Affton 23, Mo. auG407 


MECHANICAL BANKS for sale. Send 
stamped addressed envelope for list. — 
Gordon- Grimes, 14091 Highway 39, West- 
minster, Calif. aul631 


OLD BANK BARGAINS! 

Iron Elephant Bank, $4. Bank Building 
Bank, $4.50. Large Iron Goat (Oscar) 
Bank, tail and horns missing, $8.50. 
Large Safe Bank (combination) front and 
back, iron, S\£x6", $9. Red Tin Safe Bank 
(quaint boat scene) key gone, $2. Reg- 
istering Bank, tin (Reg. to .10), $2. 

Green Mail Box Bank, tin, no trap, $2. 
Postage extra. 

THE PRISCILLA ALDEN HOUSE 
720 Skyline Drive York, Pa. 

auc 


MECHANICAL BANKS & TOY PISTOLS 

Especially Want Mechanical Banks: 


• TURTLE 

(Sticks head out) 

• BOWERY BANK 

• PRESTO 
(Mouse on roof) 

• WIMBLEDON 

• JONAH & WHALE 
(Jonah emerges 
from whale) 

• BOWLING ALLEY 
BANK 

• RED RIDING 
HOOD 

• FOOTBALL 
(Colored man kicks 
ball) 

• SCHLEY BOTTL- 
ING UP CERVERA 

• PRESTO 

(Penny changes to 
quarter) 

• JAPANESE BALL 
TOSSER 

(Tin, wind-up) 

• SHOOT THAT HAT 
BANK 

• FOOTBALL BANK 
(Man Kloka Coin 
In House) 


• TOMMY BANK 
(Prone Soldier 
Shoota Gun) 

-• JOHN BULL BANK 

• BULL & BEAR 
BANK 

• COASTING BANK 

• MUSICAL SAVING 
BANK 

(You pay— I play) 

• PRE ACHER IN 
THE PULPIT 

• TARGET 

• WINNER SAVING 

• LITTLE JOCKO 
MUSICAL (tin) 

• RIVAL 

• SMYTH X-RAY 

• SNAKE FROO 

• BRITISH LION 
(Tin) 

• TOAD IN DEN 
(Tin) 

• PERF ECTI ON 
REGISTERING 

BANK 


PISTOLS: 


A CAMERA 

• DOLPHIN 

• TOR PEDO Shooter 

• HUMPTY DUMFTY 
(3 heads) 

• SAILING SHIP 


0 TWO DOGS ON 
BENCH 

• OSCAR WILDE 
BOMB 

• TAMMANY PISTOL 
(Tiger Head) 


Also want cast Iron horse drawn carriages, ani- 
mated boll ringing pull toys, old toy automobiles 
and old catalogs showing banka and toy pistols. 


F. H. GRIFFITH 

HARRIS PUMP & SUPPLY CO. 
Pittsburgh 3, Pennsylvania 

tfx 


BILLY JONES and 
ERNEST HARE 

(continued from page 33) 

the following additional information: 

Ernest Hare had brown eyes and 
brown hair. My paternal grandparents 
are both deceased. There are two of 
Daddy's sister's children in Norfolk — 
Ernest Morgan and Louise Morgan 
Farrar. One cousin, John Carl Morgan, 
is in radio at Vicksburg, Va., an’d one, 
Ida, somewhere in Virginia — I don’t 
know where. 

Mother was born Mary Flood but 
used Marie Flood in the theater and 
Marie Hare ever after. She was born 
Feb. 27, 1SS6, in Huntington, Pa., and 
passed away Nov. 26, 1956, at 70. 

Billy Jones' widow is residing in 
Lancaster, Pa. Billy and May were 
married in 1937. 

I was born Oct. 23, 1923, in Flushing 
Hospital, Flushing, N. Y. As you 
mentioned, I have three children and 
one stepchild, Ronald, 16. I am dark 
blonde with brown eyes, 

X. In Conclusion 
And now, having chronicled the 
achievements of the younger genera- 
tion, as exemplified by Marilyn Hare 
Parker, we have reached the conclu- 
sion of the saga of those two most 
lovable gentlemen of the entertain- 
ment world, Billy Jones and Ernest 
Hare. Their memories deserve to re- 
main ever green not only because 
of their great abilities and the hap- 
piness their performances brought to 
millions but because their association 
so well exemplifies one of the great- 
est virtues — brotherly love. I hope 
their life stories will soon be told 
on the stage, TV or the screen. 
Meanwhile, I can think of no more 
appropriate way in which to sum up 
their attitude toward their fellow 
men and the good they did while they 
lived than by quoting the final chorus 
of their Edison record of “That’s My 
Hap-Hap-Happiness” : 

(Continued on page 43) 


WANTED 

ANTIQUE 

MECHANICAL BANKS 


Toy Jobbers Catalogs 

Describe fully and 
state price 

LEON J. PERELMAN 


COLLECTOR 

339 Winding Way 
Merion, Penna. 

JlyOfo 


I will pay top prices for j 

MECHANICAL BANKS j 

Damaged Banks if rare will be accepted, i 

HARRY G. MILLER, Collector 1 

1418 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. j 

trc 3 


Please mention HOBBIES when 
replying to advertisements 
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Key to “CANTERBURY 'BUTTONS" 


es and urged us to "take all you 
want!" (Sometimes I wish I had 
availed myself of that generous of- 
fer! But in those clays, we were an- 
xious not to be thought greedy!) 

I am sure that most collectors 
have buttons such as th^se, which are 
dear to them for personal reasons. 
Mounting such buttons together is 
like meeting old friends, for as we 
look at them we remember days 
that are gone, and enjoy them, even 
in retrospect. Such buttons may be 
arranged in various ways, as individ- 
ual taste suggests. I have seen "Fam- 
ily” buttons grouped together; or but- 
tons mounted beside pictures of those 
who wore or donated them. I have 
seen/ them carded in rows, isolated in 
daguerreotype cases, mounted and 
identified in albums. It doesn't mat- 
ter how they are arranged — what 
does matter is the pleasure they can 
give, the joys and memories they can 
revive. 


13. Head of Unknown Lady (with 
elaborate hair-do) in Plastic Horn. 

14. Black Glass Waistcoat (?) but- 
ton with dull finish, incised pattern. 



liat rare buttons at half 

Van??' Cunningham, 407 
valley Drive, Syracuse, N.Y. ja!26d8 


I have many buttons which are 
showier than these “Canterbury But- 
tons;” many that are more valuable, 
in a money sense. But these are the 
kind of buttons I like best: they are 
not “outstanding” ; they are not mu- 
seum material; they are buttons such 
as any collector might have — and 
might cherish for similar reasons. 

To me, they are Memories-in-minia- 
ture and unchanging souvenirs of 
"happy highways,” that I can never 
travel again. 

“When Time who steals our years away 
Shall steal our pleasures, too, 

1 he mem’ry of the past will stay, 

And half our joys renew.’' 

BILLY JONES and 
ERNEST HARE 

(Continued from page 35) 

On Edison records Jones and Hare 
Entertain you folks out there, 

And that's our hap -hap -happiness! 
Just to know the things we do 
Makes us feel we're pleasing you — 
That’s our hap-hap-happiness! 

Each one beneath the sun should do 
his share while he’s here, 

Spreading all around him a little sun- 
shine and cheer. 

If we’ve failed, at least we’ve tried. 
But if you feel satisfied, 

That’s our hap-hap-happiness! 


15. “Liberty Head" in hard rubber. 
(Nos. 13, 14 and 15 are shown against 
lighter colored mounts). 

16. Gold-plated Filigree button 
from! a wedding dress, c. 1898. 

17. Overall button: “Carter's, Leb- 
anon, N. H.” 

18. Moss Rosebud in pressed brass, 
tin back. 

19. Hand-painted plaster-of-Paris 
button, made by L.F.B., showing 
church, etc. as in picture above. (This 
is the only button in the group that 
didn't come from Canterbury, but 
this seemed an appropriate place to 
put it). 

20. “Venus and Cupid": brass with 
applied figures, tin back. 

21. “Butterfly”: two-piece Czech 
“Paperweight” in several colors, c. 
1915. 

22. “Rosebud”: same type and age 
as number 21. 

23. “Steeplechaser” in brass with 
tinted background. 

I know where every one of these 
buttons came from; I remember the 
circumstances under which each was 
acquired. I shall never forget the 
friends and “friends' friends” who 
proffered their button bags and box- 


► MEHOLLS BUTTON BOOKS 

l * 1% 

Supplement U and Index 2 * 2 f 

► Supplement m and Index I 3.'<K 

► AU four ordered at one time — 19.00 

► ORDER PROM 

\ MRS. FLORENCE N. APOSTLE 

► 4806 Fitzhugh Ave, 

► Richmond 26, Virginia 


BUTTON S FOR SALE 

ten SMALL PICTURES si 25- in un 
used Calicoes $1.50: %" Calicoes kr ■ 

15 Jewels «: old >lal S ; Sse and S maii 
pictmes. lustre pictures: Vermont Lighi 
In (an try and Militia. Approvals with ref- 
erences. — Mrs. T. B. Wakefield 
Greene St., Burlington, Vt. O3004 

100 GOOD OLD BUTTONS $1. Others 

mh aP 6 P 32°s al CoJ.h 0 * 00 ^ a * “ Huth Grif- 
mn, 632 S. Cochran, Charlotte, Mich. 

36804 

1°°’ worth $1° f?e°e° d or 0l l 
guarantee!'’— £,'4%. 

Bonaventure Ave.. N.E., Atlanta 6, g! 

s3024 

EXTRA GOOD OLD BUTTONS- irtr 
assorted, 50 assorted and 1 large picture 

for U *i n, in 6 4 m i? n P |oture s, or 25 uniform 
for $1.10 Poke boxes and approvals — 
Minerva M. Miner, Sherburne, N. Y 

’ jly3654 

100 and 1 good old buttons for $1 
Large selection, write. — Mrs. Emma 
Smutnick, Box 145, Abington, Conn 


CIVIL WAR Battlefield found buttons 
for sale. Will buy Military and S 
state buttons. Relic list 10c. — Sam 
McClaren, Route No. 3, Richmond. V™ 
jemi 

. ANTIQUE BUTTONS, direcf European 
imports, collectors’ items. 18th century 
buttons pictorials, crests, dress-eerrings 

?£n S- 'w 11 04 ni n el Mr »- Marmot Jacoby; 
250 W. 94th St., New York 25, N.Y. 


THREE BOOKS ON GOOFIES at 
each Contains photographs, descrlpti 
an ? T>rIce Included. — E. Pa 

ard, S25 So. 98th. Tacoma, Wash, Jlyi 

OLD BUTTONS and Goofies. — 
Barts’ Antiques, 76 Centre St., R.I 
3, Bradford, Mass. aui 


THE END 

Now ^ that the Jones and Hare 
series is concluded, there are one 
or two odds and ends I should like 
to add and an error or so to correct. 

Bob Pye, of Penticton, British 
Columbia, has added two more names 
to the list of those under which 
Jones and Hare recorded. Mr. Pye 
has a Silvertone record on which 
they are called Lewis James and 
John Marron — a puzzling choice of 
names, since the late Lewis James 
was one of the most popular record- 
ing* tenors of the Jones and Hare 
period. Says Bob Pye: “It's Billy 
and Ernie, with Dave Kaplan. They 
even identify themselves with some 
patter.” Another Silvertone record 
lists them as the Radio Kings. 

In the May issue, the cut lines 
beneath the photo of Harry Reser’s 
Quartet incorrectly referred to him 
as the greatest living master of 
the five-string banjo.” This, of 
?° » rs £. should been “tenor ban- 
jo. His group should not have been 
referred to as a “banjo quartet” 
was only banjo player 
and he was holding another instru- 
ment in the picture. Harry plays the 
guitar and ukulele in addition to the 
banjo. 

Two or three typographical slips 
should be noted in the June article. 
In the first column, where it is said 
the record of “Oh My Yes” was 
made “about a year ago before the 
advent of electric recording,” “ago” 
should be omitted. The record was 
made in 1924. 

In the third column Franklyn 
Baur's first name is misspelled as 
-Franklin. Baur always spelled it 
with a y.” On page 35. the state- 
ment that I was never able, “during 
my lifetime,” to learn what had 
become of Marguerite Dunlap ob- 
viously should be “during her* life- 
time.” 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


LAMBERT MURPHY 

By JIM WALSH 


(NOTE: This article is written at the 
request of, and dedicated to my friend 
of long 1 standing, Miss Aletta Reed, of 
Fort Myers, Fla., who has been a Lam- 
bert Murphy admirer for many years). 



LAMBERT MU'RPHY, at the 
beginning of his recording career 


I. A Word on Arthur Godfrey's 
Cancer 

I am writing on Sunday, May 3. 
For the past several clays millions of 
Americans have been concerned over 
the health of the comedian, Arthur 
Godfrey, who recently underwent an 
operation for removal of a lung can- 
cer. His plight recalls the fact that 
Lambert Murphy, an artist of a whol- 
ly different type, was a victim of a 
malignant growth on his vocal chords. 
An operation ended a brilliant career 
by reducing Murphy's voice to a 
whisper, but it arrested the disease, 
and Murphy lived a useful life for 
years afterward. 

Knowing this, we may hope that 
Arthur Godfrey will also be spared. 

II. In the Beginning 

Lambert Murphy, who was one of 
Victor's top tenors for almost 20 
years, beginning in 1911, and who 
also had four successful years as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera, 
was born April 15, 1885. He died , in 


Hancock, N. H., where he had made 
his home for a good many years, on 
July 24, 1954. It hardly seems possi- 
ble, when one studies his boyish ap- 
pearing photos in the old Victor cat- 
alogs, that he was 69 years of age 
when his life ended. 

For more than ten years the Vic- 
tor publications contained this sum- 
mation of Murphy's career: 

Lambert Murphy is an American and 
was born in the city of Springfield, 
Mass. As a boy he sang in church 
choirs, and later, while at Harvard 
University, took much interest in musi- 
cal matters. During his senior year 
at Harvard he commenced his concert 
career, continuing it for two seasons 
after his graduation in 1908, and fill- 
ing many important engagements, in- 
cluding concerts of the Boston Festival 
Orchestra (three successive seasons), 
and the Handel And Haydn Society. He 
was soloist at St. Bartholomew's 
Church, New York, but resigned his 
positibn there when he went to the 
Metropolitan in 1911, in order to de- 
vote his time entirely to operatic work. 
Mr. Murphy is naturally endowed with 
a tenor of unusually pure quality, 
which, during his professional career, 
has developed In richness, warmth and 
color. 

From the MacMillan Encyclopae- 
dia of Music and Musicians I glean 
the additional information that Mur- 
phy was a pupil of a noted pianist 
and teacher, Isidore Luckstone, as 
well as of Herbert Witherspoon, the 
distinguished basso who afterwards 
became a Victor recording artist and 
manager of the Metropolitan. 

Two years after Victor inti*oduced 
electrical recording in 1925, the Blue 
Label record series in which Mur- 
phy's offerings had been cataloged 
was discontinued and he, like Olive 
Kline and Elsie Baker, was promoted 
to Red Seal status, as Reinald Wer- 
renrath had been six years before. 
His biographical sketch was trans- 
ferred to the Red Seal section of the 
catalog, and the 1929 edition tells 
us that “his career as a singer began 
as a choir-boy, in which occupation, 
as an alto, he was greatly outshone 
by his brother, who had a soprano 
voice. He ‘grew up' and went to Har- 
vard, where ... he 'made' the Glee 
Club. Not so long* afterward, at the 
instance of Riccardo Martin, he was 
heard by, and taken into, the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. Since, leav- 
ing there, he has sung at concerts, 
festivals, and with the symphony and 
other important organizations every- 
where in America." 

Lambert Murphy's brother, who 
"outshone" him, was Ray Dickinson 
Murphy. At the time of the tenor's 
death he was living in Upper Mont- 
clair, M. J., and was president of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Compa- 


ny. There probably is almost no risk 
of error in surmising that when he 
made his Victor records under the 
disguise of Raymond Dixon, Murphy 
used a modified form of his talented 
brother's two given names. 

III. Death Notice 

Additional information about Lam- 
bert Murphy's life and achievements 
is contained in the death nutice, with 
a Springfield, Mass., date line, which 
the New York Times published July 
25, 1954: 

Mr. Murphy made liis debut at the 
Metropolitan at the age of 26, but 
resigned four years later to take up 
■concert work. At about the same time 
the became one of the Victor recording 
artists. He once estimated that he had 
made 200 recordings. 

In later years, Mr. Murphy taught 
voice at the Malkin Conservatory in 
Boston and also conducted classes 
weekly in New Haven and Springfield. 
During World War II, after the con- 
servatory had closed, he conducted 
voice classes in Springfield and worked 
in a local war plant. Mr. Murphy also 
had been a soloist at the . Brick 
Presbyterian Church in New York. 

His singing and teaching were 
brought to an end when he underwent 
a serious throat operation in the early 
Forties. 

Mr. Murphy married Jesse Stewart 
Rowe in 1921. Also surviving are two 
sisters, Mrs. Jesse Wasttburn and Miss 
Marion C. Murphy, both of this city, 
and a brother, Ray Dickinson Murphy. 

Lambert Murphy made his debut at 
the Metropolitan Opera on November 
17, 1911, singing the role of the sailor 
in “Tristan und Isolde.’’ His other 
roles included Joe in “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” Vogelgesang in “Die 
Meistersinger” and Froh in “Das Rhein- 
gold.” He created the roles of Caradoc 
in Horatio Parker's “Mona” and of 
“Montfleury” and “Cadet" in Walter 
Damrosch’s “Cyrano de Bergerac” and 
he was the Majordomo of Von Faninal 
in the first American performance of 
Strauss' “Der Rosenkavalier.” 

Except for one brief period, through- 
out his career, record buyers had 
scant opportunity to hear Lambert 
Murphy in operatic roles, especially 
such relatively unfamiliar ones as 
those mentioned in the obituary. If 
the tenor estimated his recordings 
at 200, I am sure he under counted. 
He not only made a long list of solos 
but also sang in many duets and 
quartet offerings and was one of the 
standbys of the Victor Light Opera 
and Opera Companies. It is a pity 
space is lacking to undertake a com- 
prehensive tabulation of his recorded 
output. 

IV. Murphy's Recording Career 
Begins 

The first solo record by the tall, 
broad-shouldered, athletic appearing 
young tenor appeared in a special 
group of new musical comedy offer- 
ings which Victor issued early in 
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November, 1911. His identity was 
concealed under the assumed name of 
Raymond Dixon on the 12-inch dou- 
ble-faced record which contained his 
version of the oddly titled “Hm! She 
is the One Girl” from Leo Fall's light 
opera, “The Siren/’ coupled with the 
Victor Concert Orchestra playing 
“G.ypsy Love Waltzes.” Listed on the 
back page of the Dec., 1911, Victor 
supplement, only brief information 
was given about thii* record, but 
7Hm!” was described as Donald Bri- 
an’s song hit in “The Siren,” “by the 
Victor’s new tenor, Mr. Dixon.” 

As part of the regular December 
issue, “Dixon” was represented by a 
ten-inch double-faced Black Label 
record, on which he sang “You Are 
the Ideal of My Dreams,” with Reed 
Miller’s version of “All That I Ask 
of You is Love” occupying the A 
side. Editor Sam Rous commented: 
“Two favorite ballads of the past 
season which are still high in favor. 
This combination of both songs, given 
by two new singers, should prove one 
of the most popular features of the 
December list.” 

In January, 1912, “Dixon” accom- 
plished something of a more ambi- 
tious nature. On a 12-inch single-faced 
disc he sang in English a “Ave Ma- 
ria” adapted to the Intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana.” The supple- 
ment said: 

Few instrumental compositions have 
become so popular with all classes of 
■people as this beautiful intermezzo, 
which Mascagni wrote to divide his 
CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA into two 
parts. Because of the great vogue of 
the number, it has been set to words 
by the English writer, F. E. Weatherly, 
and the result is a most impressive 
song. The Victor’s new tenor, Mr. 
Dixon, who has made a very great 
success with Victor audiences, has 
given a fine rendition. 

In more conventional vein, Dixon 
was also represented that month by 
a Theodore Morse ballad, “If This 
Rose Told You All It Knows.” Again 
his companion was Reed Miller, sing- 
ing “For Ki Harney and You.” In 
February, Victor issued his first gos- 
pel hymn record, "Nearer, My God, 
To Thee.” On the reverse, the bari- 
tone, Frederick Wheeler, better known 
then as James F. Harrison, sang “Flee 
as a Bird.” The supplement said: 
“Both Mr. Dixon and Mr. Wheeler 
are well-known choir singers in lead- 
ing New York churches.” 

In April, Murphy, alias Dixon, 
probably took part in the Orpheus 
Quartet record of “The Long Day 
Closes,” and “Ho! Jolly Jenkins!” A 
month later the Orpheus obliged with 
“If All My Dreams Were Made of 
Gold.” Besides Murphy, the mem- 
bers wei*e Harry Macdonough, second 
tenor; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, 
and William F. Hooley, bass. It is 
likely that by this time Murphy had 
begun to sing in the Opera Company 
records, and he may have been the 
tenor in the Purple Label record of 
the Rigoletto Quartet, by the Victor 
Opera Quartet, announced in July, 
1912. 

The name of Raymond Dixon was 


now to disappear from Victor supple- 
ments and was not seen again for 
another two years. 

V. Murphy Records Under 
His Own Name 

"Dixon’s temporary banishment un- 
doubtedly was caused by the decision 
to begin issuing records by Lambert 
Murphy under his own name, on the 
Purple Label, at a higher price than 
the Black Label records sold for. On 
page two of the October, 1912, supple- 
ment appeared a photo of Murphy 
(no picture had been shown of Dix- 
on), and a heading: “A New Metro- 
politan Tenor Makes His First Victor 
Record.” The record was No. 70080, 
Walther’s Prize Song from “Die Meis- 
tersinger.” It was sung in German. 
The supplement said: 

A notable addition to the Victor’s 
list of artists is Lambert Murphy. 
This young American tenor joined the 
forces of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany last season, and he has won gTeat 
praise from both press and public 
by the masterlv manner in which he 
has acquitted himself in many im- 
portant roles. A brilliant operatic 
future is predicted for this young sing- 
er, who has just made an exclusive 
contract with the Victor. 

In November. 1912, Murphy sang 
the Weatherly-Denza song. “Call Me 
Back,” and in December he had a 
seasonal offering with a Christmas 
flavor, “The Birthday of a King.” 

VI. Some Operatic Recordings 

It is hard to understand why no 
more Murphy records (aside from 
two or three numbers by the Or- 
pheus Quartet in which he presum- 
ably sang) appeared for almost a 
year. Not until Nov., 1913, was the 
name of Lambert Murphy again seen 
in a Victor supplement. This time 
he sang a 12-inch version in Italian 
of “0 Paradiso” from “Africana.” 

A month later, Murphy was heard 
in “Ah! leve toi soleil” (Fairest Sun, 
Arise!) from Act 2 of Gounod’s “Ro- 
meo et Juliette.” This time he sang 
in French, bringing to four the num- 
bers of languages in which he had 
recorded. The editor said : “Mr. Mur- 
phy’s rendition of this lovely Gounod 
air is a beautiful one, and it is hoped 
that he will soon be heard at the 
Metropolitan in such roles as Romeo , 
for which his voice is admirably 
adapted.” 

The most ambitious recording Mur- 
phy had undertaken was issued in 
January, 1914, when he and his bari- 
tone friend, Werrenrath, joined forc- 
es in a 12-inch Purple Label produc- 
tion of “Solenne in quest’ ora” 
(Swear In This Hour) from Verdi’s 
“Forza del Destino.” The names of 
Caruso and Scotti automatically come 
to mind when his difficult operatic 
duet is mentioned, so no wonder Sam 
Rous began his comment by saying: 

The Caruso and Scotti rendition of 
this number has had an enormous 
vogue all over the world. There are, 
however, many customers, who have 
felt unable to possess this record, and 
it is mainly for 'these that we now 
issue a splendid rendition in the Purple 
Label class, which is worthy of a 


place in every collection. The Purple 
Label record of the duet is an excellent 
one, exhibiting the fine voices of these 
two young singers to much advantage. 

Murphy and Werrenrath sang in 
Italian. A month later, in February, 
they aired their duet prowess with 
another Italian opera air, this time 
“Ah, Mimi, tu piu” (Ah, Mimi, False 
One) from act 4 of Puccini’s “La Bo- 
heme.” Mr. Rous said: “Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Werrenrath . . . give an ad- 
mirable rendition of this effective 
duet.” 

The prominence accorded to Mur- 
phy’s operatic repertoire at this pe- 
riod may have been a reflection of 
the high regard which Calvin Child, 
chief of the Victor Red Seal division, 
had conceived for him. Murphy and 
Billy Murray were among the few 
male Victor recording artists aside 
from the classical galaxy, whom Child 
frequently entertained in his home. 
He may have been “grooming” Mur- 
phy for later Red Seal honors. There 
is no reason to think he ever medi- 
tated Red Seal status for Murray, 
but Billy’s quiet, gentlemanly de- 
meanor appealed to him. 

VII. Dixon Again Takes Over 

It is rather amusing, but somewhat 
puzzling, to observe how Raymond 
Dixon and Lambert Murphy alter- 
nated in Victor recording lists. After 
the splurge of operatic airs by Mur- 
(Contiruued on page 62 ) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Edison talking doll, Colum- 
bia Grand, Edison Concert, hurdy gurdy, 
street piano. Describe, price. — Nugent, 
R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. n3023 


CYLINDER machines, records, parts, 
outside horn disc machines bought, sold, 
traded. — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Min- 

e ravlUe, Pa. mhl 22361 

BUY, SELL OR TRADE 12" & 16" 
Radio Transcriptions of all types, radio 
transcription catalogs, anything '& every- 
thing regarding radio transcriptions. — 
Paul Scriven, 238 W. State St., Niles, 

Ohio. n3464 

WANTED: Lowery Organo attachment 
for piano; Ampico rolls; player pianos 
in fair condition; player organs and rolls; 
coin operated gum and candy machines. 
Animated displays of any kind before 
1000. Please send pictures of displays. 
Must be in working condition. Price, etc. 
— F.R.P., Box 188, Westboro, Mass. o&637 
FROM A FORMER EDISON dealer’s 
stock that had been in storage, I was 
able to find some original Edison styl- 
uses (needle) in both sapphire and dia- 
mond. Have a small surplus and will 
sell some while they last. Also. Diamond 
Disc reproducers at $5 each. Send for 
free brochure on cylinder reproducers. 
— Pollard’s, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, 
Calif. 03219 


ORGANS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Reed organ, piano cabinet, 
Cornish made about 1900. Good condi- 
tion. — Lucille Russell, 1007 Ajrapaho 
Trail, Alamogordo, N. M. n3003 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Edison Concert Phono- 

graph any condition, describe and price. 
— Everett A. Schlenker, Box 147, Gaston, 
Indiana. n3652 
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BELLS 

(Continued from page 55) 



L. 0. Gannon studies one of the many large Oriental bells to be found in 
the halls of the building. This one is located in the "First Corridor” of the 
underground "catacombs.” With changes now under way it will probably be 
moved to a new location where the bells are being concentrated for display and 
cataloging. 


every kind : paintings, bronzes, ceram- 
ics — even mounted animal heads and 
a large, very large array of fine dolls. 
Bringing this entire accumulation un- 
der control will be no small task. 

After visiting the curio shop to 
secure a few distinctive additions for 
my own (now modest) collection, in- 
cluding a large cast-iron crown- 
topped “Father Serra” memorial bell 
and one of the original tin decorative 
bells from a remodeled part of the 
Mission Inn Hotel itself, along with 
some small cast bells, souvenirs of 
the hotel, I forced myself to turn 
toward the road again. On passing 
through the tropic gardens where 
fountains play, it was with reluc- 
tance that I took a last look at the 
sun-brightened tower and the vine- 
covered arcade of mission bells. The 
giant “Bell of Nanking/' I noticed, 
is now almost covered by lush living 
verdure, the letters have weathered 
away from its painted nameplate, 
making it a stranger to all but those 
who read about bells. 


NOTHING 

Our forefathers did without su- 
gar until the 13th century, with- 
out coal fires until the 14th cen- 
tury, without buttered bread un- 
til the 15th century, without po- 
tatoes until the 16th century, 
without coffee and tea and soap 
until the 17th century, without 
pudding until the 18th century, 
without gas and matches and elec- 
tricity until the 19th century, 
without canned goods until the 
20th century, and we have had 
automobiles for only a compar- 
atively few years. Now what was 
it you were complaining about? 

— Anon 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 32) 

phy, he dropped out of sight, as far 
as Victor supplements were concerned, 
and was not heard of again for a 
year. 

But in August, 1914, “Dixon” came 
back, after an absence of more than 
two years, and contributed steadily to 
the catalog for the next several 
months. Victor had begun an exten- 
sive series of “educational” records 
intended mostly for use in public 
schools, and the majority of the Dix- 
on records, from 1914 on, were the 
educational type. In August he sang 
“Over the Summer Sea,” to the mel- 
ody of “La donna e mobile,” from 
“Rigoletto;” “Rory O'More” and “The 
Girl I Left Behind Me,” and in Sep- 
tember, two compositions of the Civil 
War era, “Battle. Cry of Freedom,” 
and “Song of a Thousand Years.” In 
October he was represented by “Un- 
der the Greenwood Tree,” from “As 
You Like It,” and in January by three 
more Shakespearean songs combined 
on one double-faced Black Label rec- 
ord: “Come Away, Death,” “Take, 
Oh Take Those Lips Away,” and “0 
Mistress Mine.” Besides that, he and 
Macdonough did a duet version of “It 
Was a Lover and His Lass,” also 
from “As You Like It.” 

Lambert Murphy was back in Febru- 
ary, 1915, and “Dixon” went into a 
short eclipse.- Murphy's Purple Label 
record was “A Beam From Yonder 
Star,” concerning, which the supple- 
ment said : 

The progress of this young singer is 
being watched with much interest, 
and a brilliant career is being predicted 
for him. During his two years at the 
Metropolitan his voice gained in power 
and beauty, and he filled many roles 
with distinction. Mr, Murphy’s success 
is ail the more gratifying because he 


is American taugh t and has reached 
his present high position without the 
supposedly necessary European train- 
ing and reputation which have always 
been thought essential to a success in 
opera in America. 

One month later Murphy's alter ego> 
Dixon took over with another edu- 
cational Shakespearean record, “Sigh 
No More Ladies” from “Much Ado 
About Nothing.” In May he took part 
in five songs recorded by trios of 
male voices: “The Duke of Marlbo- 
rough,” by Macdonough, Dixon and 
Werrenrath; “When That I Was a 
Little Tiny Boy,” and “Hold Thy 
Peace,” by the same group ; and 
“Come Unto These Yellow Sands,” 
and “Green Sleeves,” combined on 
one record side, by Werrenrath, Dix- 
on and Hooley. In June, on record 
17760, “Dixon” sang four French folk 
songs. 

In March. Murphy, as Dixon, had 
been allowed to make one of his in- 
frequent contributions to Victor's pop- 
ular song list. On No. 17715 he sang 
“Good Bye, Girls, I'm Through” from 
“Chin Chin.” This disc reveals the 
tenor's principal singing weakness. 
He was not adept at interpreting the 
lighter, more colloquial type of pop- 
ular music, and his style was too 
heavy for such a song as “Good Bye, 
•Girls.” One need only compare it 
with his old friend, Billy Murray's 
singing of “Ragtime Temple Bells,” 
on the . B side, to understand why. 
There is no need to analyze the vo- 
cal equipment of the two, but Billy 
sings the lilting “Temple Bells” as 
it should be, while “Dixon’s” ap- 
proach is out of character. Of course, 
Murphy sang opera in a manner Mur- 
ray would not attempt. 

(To be continued) 


OLD VEHICLES 

(Continued from page 55) 

VEHICLES PARADE 

A nostalgic fifty years paraded be- 
fore the eyes of old car lovers, on a 
recent Sunday, as the Newark Mu- 
seum, continuing its 50th Anniver- 
sary celebration, held an Antique Au- 
to Meet. 

The afternoon event started with 
some sixty of the early vintage cars 
assembled at Washington Park, dir- 
ectly across from the Museum. There 
the autos were available for public 
viewing. Judging of the antique autos 
and announcements of awards took 
place at the Museum. 

Highlight of the afternoon was a 
colorful motorized parade of all en- 
tries from Washington Park down 
Broad St. to Lincoln Park and back. 

The parade and auto meet, spon- 
sored by the Newark Museum with 
the cooperation of the New Jersey 
Chapter of the Antique Auto Club of 
America, was only one of many spe- 
cial events being held at the Museum, 
in celebration of the Museum's fif- 
tieth year. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


VIII. Height of Career 

Lambert Murphy reached the peak, 
of his recording career when he was 
transferred from the single-faced 
Purple Label records to the double- 
sided Blue Label which eventually 
supplanted the Purple. His first 12- 
inch Blue Label record was issued in 
March, 1916. It combined “Mavour- 
neen Roamin' " and “The Sunshine of 
Your Smile," and must have been, 
one of his best sellers. The supple- 
ment said: 

Admirers of this young: tenor, who 
has. left the Metropolitan to devote 
himself entirely to concert work, will 
be gratified at the announcement of 
two new songs by him. These two 
excellent new numbers, which have 
found great favor with concert audien- 
ces, are excellently given by Mr. 
Murphy, whose beautiful voice and 
splendid diction have won him great 
popularity. 

Also in March, there was a Black 
Label “Dixon" record of "Under- 
neath the Stars." 


LAMBERT MURPHY 

Part II 

By JIM WALSH 


The Orpheus Quartet was at the 
height of its popularity from 1913 to 
1918. As its first tenor, Murphy sang 
in support of a number of popular 
Red -Seal stars, including Frances Al- 
da, Alma Gluck and John McCormack. 
The quartet was disbanded after the 
death of its versatile basso, “Bill" 
Hooley. Known as “the little man 
with the big voice" (he was only 
five feet seven inches tall), Hooley 
was born in Cork, Ireland, April 16, 
1861, and died in New York, Oct. 12, 
1918. 

Besides continuing to make educa- 


tional records, some of them in for- 
eign languages, Murphy recorded un- 
der his own name many ballads and 
concert songs, and a number of pop- 
ular hits, such as “Tell Me," “Mem- 
ory Lane," and “Rose-Marie.” He was 
one of a group of Victor Blue Label 
and Red Seal artists who took part in 
a music festival sponsored, in 1918, by 
the Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. of Cincin- 
nati. Husky-looking Evan Williams, a 
Red Seal tenor as popular as Murphy, 
was among the party but died unexpec- 
tedly a few days after the festival 
ended. Murphy's former teacher, Her- 
bert Nitherspoon and his wife (Flor- 
ence Hinkle) wei'e also included. 

In the Oct., 1922, Victor list, Mur- 
phy offered what was probably the 
first record ever made of Stephen 
Foster's “I Dream of Jeanie With 
the Light Brown Hair," a song that 
was to become a nation-wide plague 
nearly 20 years later when radio sta- 
tions had their bitter battle with the 
American Society of Author's, Com- 
posers and Publishers. It sometimes 
seemed “Jeanie” and other Stephen 
Foster songs were the only things on 
the air. The Murphy record was dou- 
bled with “My Days Have Been So 
Wondrous Free," composed by Francis 
Hopkinson, a signer of the Declara- 
tion of. Independence. The supplement 
termed “jeanie" “one of Stephen Fos- 
ter's. best lyrics. It was lost for many 
years and only recently discovered." 

During this period, Murphy helped 
re-make a few records that had orig- 
inally been sung by other artists. In 
1920 he and “Edna Brown" (Elsie 
Baker) made* over “Those Songs My 
Mother Used To .Sing," which had 
been done years before by Corinne 
Morgan and Macdonough. The Dixon 
disguise was used for this re-make, 
as well as the one of “Near the 
Cross," which he and “Alice Green” 
(Olive Kline) sang in 1922 to replace 
the original version by Mr. and Mrs. 
William Wheeler. Another Elizabeth 
and William Wheeler offering suc- 
cumbed in the 1925 catalog when their 
record of “Dear Lord and Father” 
gave way to one by Kline and Mur- 
phy — this time under the singers' real 
names. This was the only Black La- 
bel record on which Murphy's true 
name had been used up to that time. 

IX. A Red Seal Artist 

Laipbert; Murphy became a Victor 
Red S&al artist in 1927. His first rec- 
ord with the red label was No. 4004C 
issued in April, It contained electric 
recordings of two of his former hits, 
“Roses of Picardy," and “Lonesome — 



LAMBERT MURPHY was a member of the American Singers who were heard on 
radio and made records in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s. 

Left to fight: Murphy, first tenor; Charles Harrison, second tenor; Vernon Archi- 
bald, baritone and Frank Croxton, bass. 
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Evan William*. Florence Hinkle, Lambert Murphy, Rudolf H. Wurlitzer, Mabel Garriaon, Clarence 

V I a . 11 f.L 1 T nLx Itafava ika kuna vanned paatr 


Reading from Right to Left 


Whitehall, Rein aid Werranrath, Herbert Wither apoon and Giovanni Martinelli— Taken before the huge record rack 
in the Rudolf Wurlitzer Company's store in Cincinnati during the May festival of 1918 

n Ilians died a few days after. the fhrto fcns 1. 


That’s All.” Virtually all his Red 
Seals were electrical versions of songs 
he had previously sung into the horn. . 
Besides those already .'mentioned, ti- 
tles in. the .1928 catalog included; 
“Hark! Hark! the Lark,” "I Dream, 
of Jeanie,” “Just An Ivy Covered 
Shack,” “Rose-Marie,” “My Days 
Have Been So Wondrous Free,” the 
Serenade from “Blossom Time,” and 
“Winding Trail.” 

The 1929 catalog added a few more 
Murphy records, and Raymond Dixon 
was still being heard from with elec- 
trical versions of educational songs 
in English, French and Italian. How- 
ever, the end of Murphy’s career as 
a star. Victor soloist was at hand. 
When the New York banking house 
of J. W. Seligman and Co. bought 
the Victor Talking Machine Compa- 
ny in 1927 (not long afterward con- 
trol passed to the Radio Corporation 
of America). Most high-priced stars 
lost their contracts. Murphy, Olive 
Kline, Elsie Baker, Reinald Werren- 
rath, Lucy Marsh, Billy Murray, and 
Henry Burr, were among’ those who 
were told their services were no long- 
er required. After the 1929 depres- 
sion began, as little as possible was 
spent on artists. When the pitifully 
.thin 1933 Victor catalog was issued 
^nly three Murphy titles were left: 
“Hark! Hark!,” “Serenade,” and 
“Rose-Marie.” Some time later, Vic- 
tor issued record" 4083, containing 


“Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,” “Sally In 
Our Alley,” and “Ye Banks. And 
Braes,” and this held on through the- 
1948 catalog. 

At some time between 1933. and- 
1938, as business improved,- most -of : 
the Murphy Red Seal records which 
had been cut out of the 1933 catalog 
were reinstated. Moreover, he was 
represented, under his own name, by 
several educational records in the 
Black Label section. All these pre- 
sumably had been recorded before his; 
contract lapsed. 

X. With the American Singers 

After Murphy lost exclusive status 
with Victor, he became a member of 
a fine male quartet, the American 
Singers, which had originally con- 
sisted of Redferne Hollinshead, a 
Canadian tenor; Charles Harrison, 
Vernon Archibald and Frank Crox- 
ton. Hollinshead soon dropped out, and 
Murphy took his place. The quartet 
was popular on radio and made some 
excellent records for Victor, Colum- 
bia and Edison, but as the going be- 
came harder in the early 1930’s it 
disbanded and the members devoted 
themselves largely to teaching. Its 
Edison discs, made during the Edi- 
son Co.’s last year of recox’d ing, are 
especially hard to find. They include 
52512. “When Song Is Sweet,” and 
“Vale;” 52615. “Carry Me Back To 
Old Virginny,” and “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home;” and 52636, “Darling 


Nellie Gray,” and “On the Banks of 
the. Wabash.” ..... 

A newspaper article about the 
American Singers said Miu’phy liked 
to ep.encf as ’'much .time; as"- possible 
on his New Hampshire. farm with his 
collection of firearms, and his ‘prize 
hunting dog. • 

XL A Letter from Lambert Murphy 
I was privileged to -receive only one 
communication from Lambert Mur- 
phy-^a cordial reply,- dated June. 6, 
1948, to a letter. I had written Rim 
asking him to attend that year’s John 
Bieling Day party for pioneer record- 
ing, artists at Garden City, N. Y. He 
surprised and gratified me by re- 
vealing that he regularly read my 
articles in HOBBIES. Written fi’om 
417 Maple Road, Longmeadow, Mass., 
the letter said : 

Dear Hr. Walsh: I was delighted to 
get your letter, and before going fur- 
ther I want to say that I feel quite 
well acquainted with you already, be- 
cause of your page in HOBBIES, to 
which my wife subscribes, inasmuch 
as she is something of an "antiquer.” 

I was particularly interested in the 
fine things you had to say of Jack 
Macdonald (Harry Macdonough), who 
was an intimate friend over many 
years. In fact his family and mine 
spent their summers together for at 
least ten years, both at Ogunquit; 
Maine, and at Munsonville, New Hamp- 
shire. Also it was through your page 
in HOBBIES that I leaimed of Sam 
Rous and later heard of the death of 
both him and Mrs. Rous. Of course 
they were good friends of a bygone age. 

I am sending you under separate cover 
the autographed photo you asked for. 
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It Is one from my singing- era, as you 
will of course know. 

Now I am going to have to tell 
you the sad news (as far as I am 
concerned) that I cannot come down 
to the dinner. It comes just exactly 
In the middle of my vacation for which 
I have already made previous ar- 
rangement. I shall certainly miss see- 
ing you and so many of my old friends! 
Olive Kline, Werrenraih, Harrison, 
Oroxton and Hindermyer were all bud- 
dies of mine, also Billy Murray. 

Richard Crooks dropped in on us 
recently and told us that Jim Stanley 
(the Peerless Quartet bass) had the 
same thirty happen to him as I had, 
and that we both make the same sort 
of noises. The handicap of having a 
loud whisper Instead of a voice is 
considerable from the angle of teaching 
voice. So much so that I am not even 
trying. But from other angles it Isn't 
too bad, even if it IS necessary to 
split up the .phrases. 

All kinds of best wishes for the 
dinner, which I KNOW will be a 
success. Please give my best to all 
my old friends, and many, many 
thanks for your letter and the invita- 
tion to attend! Very sincerely, LAM- 
BERT MURPHY. 

I do not know what was the cause 
of the tenons death — whether it 
came about by a recurrence of his 
throat cancer or something else. But 
I have long admired him as a sing- 
er and I treasure the letter I have 
just quoted, while regretting that we 
never met. He lived for many useful 
years after the malignant affliction 
ended his singing. 


HISTORICAL 

RECORDS 

(Continued from page 29) 

for his treatments based on sugges- 
tion of hypnosis. 

Relieved of his depressed state 
Rachmaninoff took a trip to Italy, 
and when back in Russia, produced 
his Second Piano Concerto in C Mi- 
nor, which he gratefully dedicated to 
Dr. Dahl. This magnificent work was 
first performed with tremendous suc- 
cess by Ziloti, with Nikisch conduct- 
ing in St. Petersburg, March 28, 1902. 

In 1904, at the instigation of Cha- 
liapin who had recognized Rachmani- 
noff's genius since the days at the 
Mamontoff Opera, Rachmaninoff was 
offered the conductorship at the Bol- 
shoi, which he accepted. Opinions 
conflicted as to his work on the po- 
dium. 

During his two-year stay at the 
Moscow Imperial Opera, no liberties 
were allowed the singers when he 
led the orchestra, and the composers' 
intentions were faithfully carried 
out. Moreover, the orchestra ceased 
to he a supporting instrument and 
acquired a voice of its own in the 
operatic scheme of things. 

Rachmaninoff's remaining two op- 
eras "The Miserly Knight," and 
“Francesca da Rimini,” were first 
performed under his baton at the 
Bolshoi, on January 11, 1906. His 
other vocal works include many 
songs (some very beautiful), “The 
Bells'- — a choral symphony with so- 


loists and chorus, "The Spring” — a 
cantata for baritone and chorus, etc. 
Among his instrumental composi- 
tions are three symphonies (D Mi- 
nor, E Minor, and A Minor), “The 
Isle of the Dead” — Symphonic Po- 
em, "The Rock” — a Fantasia, four 
piano concerti (F-sharp Minor, C 
Minor, D Minor, and G Minor) , 
"Rhapsody on a Theme of Paga- 
nini,” a Sonata for Cello, and numer- 
ous short pieces highlighted by ear- 
catchers like the preludes in C-sharp 
Minor, and G Minor. 

Rachmaninoff's extensive tours fi- 
nally took him to the United States. 
On November 28, 1909, he gave his 
first concert here, with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra under 
Walter Damrosch, playing his Third 
Piano Concerto which he composed 
especially for the occasion. 

This appearance was followed t>y 
others in the capacity of pianist, and 
also as conductor of his own compo- 
sitions in Philadelphia, Chicago, and 
Boston. Acclaimed by critics and 
public alike, he returned to Amer- 
ica one year later, after bidding a 
last adieu to his country of birth in 
December, 1917. 

This uprooting from native soil 
marked for Rachmaninoff the begin- 
ning of a new life. His composing 
had by then slowed down, but his 
concert work kept him constantly 
busy in America and abroad. Fame 
and Glory were completely his now — 
undisputed, effulgent, and boundless. 

After years of unceasing triumphs, 
four days before his 70th birthday, 
on March 28, 1943, Sergei Rachma- 
ninoff succumbed to cancer at his 
home in Beverly Hills, California. To 
many like myself that sad day 
marked the end of the noble line of 
incomparable pianists, and of truly 
great pianists — composers as well. 

# + * * * 

ADDENDA TO FANNY ANITUA 
DISCOGRAPHY 

Through a regrettable oversight on 
my part, the list of artists support- 
ing Fanny Anitua in the Columbia 
"Carmen” set — part of a Disco- 
graphy by Wm. J. Wilson, Jr., Au- 
gust HOBBIES — was omitted. I am 
very sorry for this omission, and 
here is the complete cast; 

Carmen - FANNY ANITTJA 
Micaela - INES MARIA FERRARIS 
Frasquita - ROSA GARAVAGLIA 
Mercedes - LUISA GARAVAGLIA 
Don Jose - LUIGT BOLIS 
Escamillo - CESARE FORMICHI 
Dan Cairo - LUIGI BALD ASS ARRI 
Remendado - CARLO PALTRINIERI 
Zuniga - ENRICO SFADA 
Morales - LUIGI BALDASSARRI 

Chorus and Orchestra of La Scala 
(name of the conductor not given). 

For this information, as well as 
for the titles and numbers of the 
recordings, we are indebted to. Dr. 
Frank Garcia Montes, of Cuba. ' 

A. F.-A . 



MARIO ANCONA 

(See page 80, No. 13, September, 1959" 
Due to lack of space, this illustration 
could not be included in that number). 


MISCELLANEOUS 

^WANTED: Edison talking doll, Colili^- 
bia Grand, Edison Concert, hurdy gurdy, 
street piano. Describe, price. — Nugent, 
R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. n3023 


CYLINDER machines, records, parts, 
outside horn disc machines bought, sold, 
traded. — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Min- 
ersville. Pa. mh!22361 


BUY, SELL OR TRADE 12" & 16* 
Radio Transcriptions of all types, radio 
transcription catalogs, anything & every- 
thing regarding radio transcriptions. — 
Paul Scrlven, 238 W. State St., Niles, 
Ohio. n34«4 


WANTED: Lowery Organo attachment 
for piano; Ampico rolls; player pianos 
in fair condition; player organs and rolls; 
coin operated gum and candy machines. 
Animated displays of any kind before 
1900. Please send pictures of displays. 
Must be in working condition. Price, etc. 
— ‘F.R.P., Box 188, Westboro, Mass. o3637 


FROM A FORMER EDISON dealer’s 
stock that had been in storage, I was 
able to find some original Edison styl- 
uses (needle) in both sapphire and dia- 
mond. Have a small surplus and will 
sell some while they last. Also, Diamond 
Disc reproducers at $5 each. Send for 
free brochure on cylinder reproducers. 
— Pollard's, 4109 Sequel Dr., Soquel, 
Calif. 03219 


FOR SALE. Tubing chart for Seeburg 
Eagle "G" tracker scale, showing con- 
nections. $2 postpaid. — Musical Mu- 
seum, Deansboro, N. Y. 01251 


ORGANS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Reed organ, piano cabinet, 
Cornish made about 1900. Good condi- 
tion. — Lucille Russell, 1007 Ar&paho 
Trail, Alamogordo, N. M. n3003 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Edison Concert Phono- 

graph any condition, describe and price. 
— Everett A. Schlenker, Box 147, Gaston, 
Indiana. n3662 


WANTED OLD PHONOGRAPHS, cy 
Under and disc type with the horns, rec- 
ords, catalogues and parts or anything 
pertaining to phonographs. — Pollards, 
4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. o3004 
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A young and pert FANNY AN ITU A 


tion of our great respect and venera- 
tion.” The parchment was accepted 
by Mme. Anitua with tears of grati- 
tude. 

Congratulations were received from 
Sr. Lopez ‘ Mateos, President of the 
Republic, as testimony to his cordial 
admiration and esteem for her gener- 
ous and tireless labors as a professor. 
In a closing tribute to this remark- 
able personality, Don Jaime Torres 
Bodet presented Fanny with a com- 
memorative medal of honor. 

During the ceremonies, a musical 
program was provided, with selec- 
tions from Gluck's “Orfeo” — the ope- 
ra of Fanny Anitua's debut — and 
“Barbiere di Siviglia.” It was pre- 
sented by the Bellas Artes Orches- 
tra, and the soloists, Mmes. Aurora 
Woodrow-, mezzo-soprano, and Maria 
Teresa Orgaz, soprano. 

As the curtain felt to deafening ap- 
plause, Fanny Anitua's students all 
but smothered her with flowers and 
embraces. Over to one side, her son, 
Arrigo Coen Anitua, who also was 
drying his eyes, exclaimed: “What 
a great day this has been!” 

* * * * * * 
ADDITIONS TO 
ANITUA DISCOGRAPHY 

By THOMAS G. KAUFMAN 

The following is additional data to 
Fanny Anitua discography: 


IL TROVATORE: Stride la vampa 

(11119) D4309 

WERT HER: Va! no, non e mal 

(11123) D4309 

(This coupling came out also on 
D609) 

LA FAVORITA: Fernando, clove mai 

(11122) D4310 

U.\ T BALLO IN MASCHERA: Re 

dell'abisso (11125) D4310 

LA G TOCO N DA: Voce di donna 

(11124) D4674 

ORFEO: Che faro senza Euridice 

(11126) D4674 

AIDA: Gia i sacerdoti (w. Cunego) 

(11126) D437S 

AIDA: Misero appien (w. Cunego) 

(11427) D4378 

(This coupling: came out also on 
D572) 


The above are the original numbers 
under which the records were re- 
leased in Italy. D9264 (previously 
given in the Discography for the 
Orfeo/Gioconda coupling) is the Ci- 


Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


MORE ABOUT 
CHARLES D’ALMAINE 

By JIM WALSH 


When a series of articles relating 
the life story of the eminent violin- 
ist, Charles D'Almaine, appeared in 
the November and December, 1957, 
and January, 1958, HOBBIES, it was 
mentioned that the late Mr. D’Al- 
maine was a talented artist and that 
one of his oil paintings, “The Old 
Salt,” hung in the home of his sister- 
in-law, Miss Lillian Berry, of Chi- 
cago. It was also mentioned that 
Miss Berry cherished excellent pho- 
tographs of Mr. and Mrs. D'Almaine. 
Miss Berry has kindly allowed copies 
to be made, and it is a pleasure to 
reproduce the photographs and the 
painting (see page 32). 

The D'Almaine series came to the 
attention of Mr. Harry D'Almaine, 
of Chicago, who has long been in- 
terested in obtaining additional facts 
about his illustrious namesake and 
probable kinsman. His letter seems 
to me so valuable in the first-hand 
light it casts upon Charles D'Al- 
maine that I feel I must share the 
greater part with HOBBIES readers: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: Your extremely in- 
terest Ine: article in HOBBIES Maga- 
zine.on Charles D’Almaine was brought 
"to my attention by Mrs. Eric Charles 
D'Almaine, wife of my second cousin. 
She is a professor at Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling- Green, Ohio. 
Thelma is well aware of my keen in- 
terest in the history of the D'Almaines, 
as a result of which I apparently have 
the most complete and accurate record 


gale number. D4309, D4310, D4378, 
and D4674 are all Columbia (sold 
slightly cheaper). D609 and D572 are 
Columbia Popolare. 

This is indeed a fabulous Series, 
of which I am currently compiling a 
numerical catalog. Other artists who 
recorded for acoustic Italian Colum- 
bia include: De Hidalgo, Minghini- 
Cattaneo, O’Sullivan, Burzio, Bonin- 
segna, Franci. Borgioli, Pertile, Ga- 
leffi, Formichi. Garbin, Della Rizza, 
Corradetti, Gherlinzoni, and many 
others. 


A great many thanks to Tom Kauf- 
man for his contribution. It will please 
the collectors to know that Tom 
promised to let his Italian Columbia 
numerical catalog appear on these pa- 
ges, in installments, as he completes 
it A. F-A. 


•that exists. It is not in fact complete 
and there are gaps that need filling in; 
nevertheless, I have not been able to 
find here or in England anything 
better. There is no question that any- 
one with our name is a member of 
the same family. 

I dare say I was about ten years old 
when I first heard about Charles. That 
was in 1911. My eldest sister, who was 
22 at the time, was visiting* some 
friends and they had some records made 
by Charles. They asked her if he was 
any relative. . . . When she asked my 
father who Charles was, my father 
also was unable to locate him on the 
family tree. I remember the incident 
very well. We were all so excited'- -to 
have found another D'Almaine in Amer- 
ica. . . 

In 1-922 I went to New York. One 
of the tilings that was uppermost in 
my mind was to visit Charles. It was 
shortly after lunch that I went to the 
Metropolitan Opera House. Somewhere 
we had acquired the knowledge that 
he was first violinist of the Met. ; 

Being unfamiliar with the building, 
I first approached the doorman. He 
-took me inside to a similarly uniformed 
individual, who - as it seems to me 
now - must have been h the elevator 
starter. We stood in a ;not too wide 
corridor just inside the outer doorway. 
This party remembered Charles and 
said that Charles 'had left the Met "a 
couple of years ago.” He said that 
Charles had married a chiropractor and 
had taken it up himself and they were 
in business in Newark. 

I was shocked at this news for sev- 
eral reasons. First, my family had b.^en 
manufacturers, stockbrokers and bank- 
ers, and artists with a couple of 
ministers thrown in. They had been 
leaders in their chosen professions. 
Only in the case of my grandfather, 
who gave up banking in England for 
portrait painting in America and 
achieved wealth and considerable ac- 
olaim had there been any abandonment 
of an original profession. And to be 
honest, if, as you said in your article, 
the name D’Almaine seemed the per- 
fect one for a violinist, it seemed less 
than perfect for a chiropractor. 

I caught the next train for Newark. 

. . . Leaving* the train, I went directly 
to a telephone booth and looked up 
“D’Almaine.” Sure enough, there it 
was: "D’Almaine & D’Almaine, chiro- 
practors.” And most astonishing of. all, 
they were right upstairs. Right over 
my head. I walked out onto the side- 
walk and, standing at the curb, looked 
up. In a golden arc the letters about 
three inches high repeated the inform- 
ation in the telephone book. 

Proceeding upstairs, I found myself in 
the first room of what appeared to 
be a two or three -room suite. I recall 
■that t)he room I was in had a couch 
on the left-hand side. Charles appeared. 
Naturally, he must have been tremend- 
ously surprised. That probably accounts 
for his not asking me to sit down. 
During the half hour I was there we 
stood about the coudh. 

Charles appeared to me about 55 
years old. Actually, I know now that 
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Left to right: Charles D’Almaine, eminent violinist, as depicted in painting, “The Old Salt;’ 1 
Mr. D’Almaine, and Mrs. D’Almaine. 


he was 51. He was a little shorter than 
I, possibly five feet eight or nine, 
portly, with Iron -gray hair brushed 
straight back. He was clean shaven. 

He did not know much about ihis an- 
cestry. He attached no importance lo 
the name. He did not know of any 
relatives of that name. I was burning 
with curiosity to know why he gave 
up the glamour of the Met for trie 
obscurity of a chiropractor’s office in 
Newark. 

He told me that both ihis father and 
his mother were in theatricals. When 
he was about six years old he had a 
violin put in his hands — “and I was 
made to fiddle.” His parents traveled 
a good deal, much of it in France. He 
had harbored all these years a smol- 
dering resentment at the trap that 
Fate held him in. Aivd when his op- 
portunity for freedom came he took 
it. I can understand this in theory, but 
Lt will always remain difficult to com- 
prehend how one could rise so higih 
while having such an attitude. 

He said he was born in London. We 
discussed the subject of chiropractic. 
He offered to give me a treatment, 
which I declined. I did not meet Mrs. 
D’Almaine. And that was about the 
end of tlh e interview. ... I never saw 
him again. . . . 

In 1915 I was on business in New 
York City and having occasion to 
visit Philadelphia. . . I stopped at 

RCA Victor and spoke to Ed Forman. 
They had no history of Charles as a 
matter of record. They had none of his 
recordings and the master records had 
been destroyed. I did obtain from them 
a list of the recordings he made. . . 
I never represented myself as Charles' 
son. Mr. Forman was mistaken on that 
point. I did say, of course, that we 
were related in some way. . . 

On July M, 1947, I wrote to Frank 
C. Berry in Chicago and received in 
reply a letter from Miss Berry. She 
said Charles' violin was sold, as he had 
requested, and the proceeds went to 
the Red Cross. Some pupil at a musical 
-school in Chicago got it. . . 

From my family records lt is quite 
certain that Charles was not a son of 
Thomas D'Almaine, baptized May 22, 
1776. and who died about 1S60 to 1866. 
Thomas founded the firm of Thomas 
D’Almaine & McKinley, later called 
Thomas D’Almaine & Company, 76 
City Road, E. C. 1, London. Thomas 
died without issue. They manufactured 
pianos and the firm was listed ‘in the 
London directory for 130 years, until 
1935. 

Thomas had an older brother, George, 
and a younger brother. William, who 
both had numerous children with many 


descendants to the present day. The 
record of the period when Charles 
was born is incomplete and it is pos- 
sible Lhat he was of the fourth gen- 
eration from George or William — 
which would make him my fourth 
cousin-. . . 

A further comment on Miss Berry's 
thinking that Charles' mother was 
French. Just when tihe D'AJraaines left 
France for England I cannot say. The 
earliest date I have is 1737, when my 
great -great -grandfather was born in 
England. In any event It perhaps Is 
not surprising that a number of French 
wives pop up in the record. Most 
cordially yours, HARRY D'ALMAINE. 


TAURINO PARVIS 
More information also has come 
to light concerning the Italian bari- 
tone, Taurino Parvis, who was the 
subject of articles in the July and 
August, 1956, HOBBIES. I am sorry 
to say I have learned of this fine 
artist's death. My colleague, Aida 
Favia-Artsay, some time ago sent 
me a clipping from the “Gazzetta 
del Popolo a newspaper published 
in Parvis' native city of Torino, giv- 
ing the sad news that Parvis had 
died in Barcelona, Spain, May 9, 
1957. It also gives the surprising 
information that he was the step- 
father of Roberto Rossellini, the 
Italian movie director who until re- 
cently was married to Ingrid Berg- 
man. Following is Aida's transla- 
tion of the article: 

Taurino Parvis, a noted baritone, 
died yesterday in Barcelona, where he 
resided for some time. Taurino Parvis 
was born in Torino on September 15, 
1S79. In our city he graduated in law, 
but later he followed his deep voca- 
tion, dedicating himself to music, for 
which he had always shown tempera- 
ment and gen La 1 i ty. 

When very young, he began at the 
Theatre Chiarella, with Burzio in “La 
Favorita, “ and at the Vittorio, wibh 
Carmen Melisr, in other operas. This 
was the onset of his success. 

In 1927 he was called to the^R^gio 
(this opera house is in Torino; I be- 
lieve both the previous ones are there, 
too — Aida) where, favored by the pub- 
lic and the critics, he sang in "Fal- 
staff.” Successively, he was at La 
(Continued on page 51) 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Edison talking doll, Colum- 
bia Grand. Edison Concert, hurdy gurdy, 
street piano. Describe, price. — Nugent, 
R.F.D. 6. Box 33. Richmond. Va. n3023 


CYLINDER machines, records, parts, 
ntnsJde horn disc mnchlnes bought, sold, 
ir-ml-d. — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Min- 
ersvllle, Pa. mh!22361 


BUY, SELL OR TRADE 12" & 10" 
Radio Transcriptions of all types, radio 
Lranscrlpiion catalogs, anything & every- 
ihing regarding radio transcriptions. — 
Paul Scrlven, 238 W. State St., NUes, 
Ohio. n34«4 


FROM A FORMER EDISON dealer’s 
stock lhat had been In storage, I waa 
able to find some original Edison styl- 
uses (needle) in both sapphire and dia- 
mond. Have a small surplus and will 
sell some while they last. Also, Diamond 
Di«c reproducers at $5 each. Send for 
free brochure on cylinder reproducers. 
— Pollard's, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, 
Calif. ja32l9 


ORGANS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Reed organ, piano cabinet, 
Cornish made about 1900. Good condi- 
tion. — Lucille Russell, 1007 Arapaho 
Trail, Alamogordo, N. M. nS0O3 


WILCOX WHITE, Angelus organ. It 
plays a piano at same time. 100 rolls. 
Largest banjo in the world. Nat'l Coin 
Piano, small, Tourphone hand organ. 
Mills Violins. — Williams, 8400 Con- 
necticut Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. n!0S2 


ORGAN INFORMATION 


INFORMATION WANTED: re: Vo- 
calion reed organ. 61 notes, 12 stops, pe- 
dal operated, pressure system. Made In 
New York or Worcester (Mass?). — 
Charles Ferguson, 429 W. 8th Ave., Co- 
lumbus 1, Ohio. d3034 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


-WANTED: Edison Concert Phono- 

graph any condition, describe and price. 
— Everett A. Schlenker, Box 147, Gaston, 
Indiana. n3662 
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who did not display a fierce manner. 

The only feminine member of the 
group was the Glorious Goddess, Sri- 
devi, who was represented as most 
savage. She was regarded as the spe- 
cial protectress of the Dalai Lamas. 
As “the queen of the warring weap- 
ons,” she was perhaps the most 
dreaded of all the demons. 

Begtse is one of the most difficult 
figures of the group to study. He 
seem to have been a typical war god. 
He showed remarkably restricted 
traits, and assumed different special 
forms among various nations. There is 
also evidence of his having been a 
protective divinity of a certain region. 
He frequently appeared in an eight- 
fold aspect. 

Of portly form like his prototype, 
the Hindu Ganesa, Kuvera is usu- 
ally depicted as a dwarfish figure 
with a large paunch. Shown here is 
a representation of Kuvera sitting on 
cushions — with a Tibetan inscription 
on one of the cushions. In his left 
hand he holds the symbolic mon- 
goose, disgorging pearls. 

The mongoose in this position is 
a Tibetan emblem of wealth. Indian 
tradition indicates that the mongoose 
overpowers the serpent demigods, or 
Nag as, who guard the treasures hid- 
den in the sea. 

Striking is the contrast between 
this very mundane deity and the ide- 
alized divinity. Here there are no 
spiritual ideals. Here, no religious ec- 
stasy. This figure is a personification 
of materialism and of the worldly 
life. The movement of the fingers of 


SILVER WANTED 


James W. Tufts of Boston silver 
plated pieces, pattern No. 1948. Also, 
interesting Victorian silver syrup 
pitchers. Advise capacity and con- 
dition. — Box E.B.W. c/o HOBBIES, 
1006 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 
111. nl224 


DIB CONTINUED AND OLD BTBR. SILV. 
FLATWABB PATTERNS 
We may have your mla&lng pieces of 
flatware by 

• Gorham • 3 . Kirk & 

• Towle Sons 

• Wallace • International 

• Whiting Silver Ca 

• Prank Smith • Stleff 

Write your Pattern wants 
Contact us and save money 
GOLDEN’S SILVER A ANTIQUE SHOP 
Dept. H. 

863 N. Howard St. Baltimore 1. Md. 

Phone: Saratoga 7-7866 


BRICKER GUSTOM METALCR AFTERS 

Skilled Craftsmen can transform your 
Treasured Antiques, Object D’Art and 
Jewelry to their original splendor. 
WOODCRAFT - ANTIQUES 
BRASS BURNISHING & PLATING 
SILVER & GOLD PLATING 
DIAMONDS - JEWELRY 
SMELTING - OLD GOLD 
We purchase diamonds, Jewelry 
and old gold. 

HARLEY BRICKER 
ELECTROPLATING 

Box 123, Bryan, Ohio Since 1935 
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Kuveras* right hand indicates a 
prayerful mood, but the prayers ave 
for worldly — not spiritual — benefits. 

The Yi-dam form of Kuvera was 
known as Jambhala. The Yi-dam 
were guardian gods of the distinction 
of Buddha. Every Lama chose a spe- 
cial Yi-dam.. as his protector — for 
some special occasion, or perhaps for 
a lifetime. 

Jambhala is represented here in a 
figure on a goat. The coarse, strong- 
features, and the facial expressions of 
both forms of Kuvera indicate a great 
capacity for the enjoyment of the 
pleasures of living. The well-fed 
bodies make it clear that hard work 
or abstinence was not a part of the 
gospel which this god preached. 
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MISC. SILVER FOR SALE 


FLATWARE: For Active, Inactive and 
Obsolete Sterling patterns. Write us your 
needs. Prompt replies. — Edward G. Wil- 
son, 1802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, 
Pa. myl28041 


UNUSUAL SILVER, modem and an- 
tique. — Frederick T. Widmer, Jeweler, 
(eat. 1844) 31 West Street, Boston, Maaa. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 32) 

Scala, Covent Garden of London, Met- 
ropolitan of New York, St. Petersburg, 
Budapest, Buenos Aires, Santiago of 
Chile. He left the theatre for reasons 
of health at the zenith of his artistic 
career. 

The news of his death came last 
light by telegraph from Barcelona to 
His brother, who for many years was 
an esteemed journalist. Taurino Parvis 
haxl -married the widow Rossellini, 
mother of the director Roberto, and, 
therefore, was father-in-law of Ingrid 
Bergman. (Mrs. Favia-Artsay asks, 
“Would that be stepfather-in-law in 
English?**) 

The news of Taurino Parvis’ death 
produced a strong impression in the 
artistic circles of Torino, with which 
the celebrated singer had always re- 
mained in affectionate contact. 

Mrs. Favia - Artsay commented: 
“Jim: Note that the 1927 ‘Falstaff’ 
at the Regio is put ahead of the La 
Scala, Covent Garden, etc., appear- 
ances, which took place much earlier. 
This was done, I believe, because 
the writer wanted to keep Parvis* 
Torino appearances in one group. I 
thought of a misprint, but then it 
couldn*t have possibly been 1897 as 
he was only 18 then, and no lawyer 
gets out of school that quick. It 
could have been *07 or *17, but that 
would have happened after his other 
activities, anyway, so 1927 would be 
the most logical — Mother city asked 
the famed son to sing in its best 
opera house (one of the foremost in 
Italy) ‘at the apex of his artistic 
career* (as the article says). Too bad 
it isn*t specified whether the per- 
formance of ‘Falstaff* took place be- 
fore or after his retirement.** 


The real price of everything is 
the toil and trouble of acquir- 
ing it. — Adam Smith 


NEW - A STERLING SILVER ENAMEL CHRISTMAS SPOON - NEW 



Last year we issued a new Christmas Spoon with an appropriate picture of the 
season in the bowl. This trial spoon was a great success and we. intend to issue 
this same spoon every year BUT EVERY YEAR with a different picture in the bowl. 
The half ounce spoon is of the demi-tasse size - SM" long. Comes in attractive 
GIFT BOX as shown. 

PRICE including handling, postage, insurance, Federal Excise Tax $6.00 
Positively no C.O.D. — RUSH YOUR ORDER NOW. 


ALBERT H. OECHSLE — 709 East High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


NOTABLES OF THE 
NINETIES: 

John Yorke AtLee 
And Dan Kelly 


By JIM WALSH 


On the morning of Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 11, 1946, my friend, Bryant 
Burke, of Hempstead, L. I., and I 
were killing time near the Pennsyl- 
vania station in New York while I 
waited for a train to Boston. We took 
a short stroll, came to a building in 
which used records were offered for 
sale and went in, 

As the proprietor, a small, excit- 
able looking man, walked forward, I 
yielded to an impish temptation. Do- 
ing my best to keep my face straight, 
I asked: “Do you have any brown 
wax 1891 Columbia cylinders by John 
Yorke AtLee, the artistic whistler, 
with piano accompaniment by Profes- 
sor Fred Gaisberg?” 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay <3 each 
for fine copies of any Patlie sapphire ball 
records by GENE GREENE, ,T The Ring 
of Ragtime.’* Not Interested In Greene's 
Victor and Columbia records and do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good copy each 
of the February and May 11*13, Co- 
lumbia record supplements. I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912. 
Do noL need Victor and Columbia sup- 
plements after that year. Want pho- 
nograph trade publications, especially the 
Talking Machine World from 1906 to 1926, 
and “house organa,” such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly), 
Dla, Points, the Columbia Record & the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Virginia. fcfx 


WANTED, on cylinders only, four-min- 
ute Amberol preferred, give number and 
artist: Pretty Baby, Oh You Beautiful 
Doll, Redwing, After the Ball, Three 
O'clock in the Morning, Moonlight Bay, 
My Gal Sal, Sweet Rosie O’Grady, When 
You Wore a Tulip, Sidewalks of New 
York, "Ma” (She’s Making Eyes At Me), 
Old Bill Moses Ford, Alexander's Rag 
Time Band, Let the Rest of the World 
Go By, In the Good Old Summer Time, 
Silver Bell, Oh Johnny. Also 200 others. 
Dealers and individuals - send lists and 
prices to: H. W. Oltnrann, 1505 Elmen, 
Houston, Texas. Ja38841 


WANTED: Tltta Ruffo’s Pathe Dinor- 
ah: Sel vendlcata — any number, size or 
coupling; outside or center start. — Aida 
Fnvia- Artsay, 50 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, 
N. Y. tfx 


WANTED: FOLK, HILLBILLY, AND 
WESTERN RECORDS - Including Car- 
ter Family. Uncle Dave Macon. Cliff 
Carlisle, Gene Autry, Jimmie Davis, etc. 
— Don Wahle, 1128 Keller Ave., Louis- 
ville 13, Ky. d3234 


The little man’s face was a study 
in bewilderment. When he spoke it 
was with emphasis. “What in the all- 
fired heck — / or words to that pur- 
port, he exclaimed. 

I broke down and told him Bryant 
and I were collectors of antique rec- 
ords, with no love for jazz or croon- 
ers, and that I had asked for Atlee’s 
whistling solos because they were 
scarce and hard to find. 

The storekeeper’s face cleared. “Oh, 
I seel” he said. “You guys like 
music l Well, you won’t find it in this 
dump. All I’ve got is second-hand 
late popular stuff — nothing but junk, 
the kind the teen-agers buy! Lots of 
times I’m ashamed to take their money 
for the trash I pass across the coun- 
ter, but if I didn’t somebody else 
would, and I gotta make a livin’!” 

Without bothering to explain that 
I didn’t place the long gone Mr. At- 
Lee’s whistling specialties in the realm 
of high-class music, I spent sev- 
eral minutes in a conversation with 
the volatile storekeeper and enjoyed 
it very much. As Bryant and I went 
out the door, he cordially said : “Come 
back any time you’re looking for rub- 
bish. But don’t hope to find any mu- 
sic in here. I ain’t got it!” 

II. Setting the Scene 

Memories of the impassioned self- 
styled rubbish peddler returned to me 
when I began to set down the compar- 
atively little I know about one of the 
first, but today, most obscure of pio- 
neer recording artists, John Yorke 
AtLee. Probably not more than a 
score or so of collectors hoard even 
one of the fragile two-minute cylin- 
ders which the Washington, D. C., 
civil service employee was turning out 
energetically from 66 to 70 years ago. 
I don’t have one myself, but Allen G. 
Debus sent me a disc re-recording of 
an AtLee solo, which reproduced very 
distinctly. I still have it somewhere, 
but in the present disordered state cf 
my collection can’t find it or recall 
the title. 

It’s not even certain how the man’s 
last name should be written, but the 
prevailing opinion is that it should 
be AtLee, with both the A and L 
capitalized and no separation of the 
syllables. However, his early asso- 
ciate, Fred Gaisberg, spelled it “At- 
tlee” in his book published in Eng- 
land as “Music on Record” and in 
this country as “The Music Goes 
Round.” An 1893 issue of the first 
talking machine publication, The 
Phonogram , prints it Atlee. And a 
death certificate issued by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia health department 
at first gives it as AtLee, then fol- 


lows with At Lee in parentheses. My 
dear dead friend, the late Frank Do- 
rian, who began working for Colum- 
bia in 1890, always wrote it, however, 
as AtLee, so I shall follow that style. 

Before discussing Mr. AtLee and 
his recording career, I shall set the 
stage by quoting a couple of old mag- 
azine articles which show how the 
phonograph, invented by Edison in 
1877, was already taking hold of the 
public imagination in the early 1890’s. 
It is well known that Mr. Edison sug- 
gested, shortly after his first tinfoil 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. jal2 8862 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide llats 7500 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 826 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Je 120061 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Coll ector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 166 School St., Norwich, Conn. 
d3084 

OVER 100,000 hard- to- get records. 
1903 to LP. — Jack’s Record Cellar, 400 
Haight Street, San Franolaco 17, Calif. 

dl26121 

50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. ^ Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 

St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. d3618 

FREE "Personalities*' catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station. 

N-ew York, N. Y. ap6276 

25,000 OLD RECORDS, transcriptions, 
air shots, and sound tracks. Professional 
quality disc to tape copying, too. Lists 
free. — Geo. Colllngs, P.O. Box 946, 

Fresno, Calif, f3Q04 

BREAKING UP my collection of Red 
Seal and HMV opera and symphonic 
rarities. All in new condition. Free list. 
Geo. Colllngs, P.O. Box 946, Fresno, 
Calif. f3004 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South's 
store for top condition collector’s 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, Jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold. — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Blscayne 

Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. f3065 

I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please). f4353 

BRAND NEW 78 rpm disc records, 25c 
up. Also special dealers discounts. High- 
est prices paid for special oW type disc 
and cylinder records. Send stamp for 
both above lists. — Nugent, R.F.D. 6, 
Box 33, Richmond, Va. f3675 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale; all types of 
Antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical items bought, sold and re- 
paired — Lloyd G. Kelley, Broad wav (k, 
Rmri a 3 . Hanover. Mass. Je12h422 

REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale: all types of 
antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical items bought, sold and re- 
paired. — Lloyd G. Kelley, Broadway & 
Route 3. Hanover. Mass. Jlyl20422 
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LEFT 

This photo, taken from a book, "Proceedings of the Rational Phonograph Asso- 
ciation for 1893," shows a public school class studying reading by means of the 
new-fangled phonograph in the days when John Yorke AtLee’s whisting specialties 
and Dan Kelly’s "Pat Brady” series were popular recorded entertainment. 



RIGHT 

A typical recording scene in the Edison studio 
of the 1890’s. The pianist is Frank P. Banta, who 
died in 1904. The singer may be Steve Porter or 
a German yodler, L. W. Lipp. The man with back 
to camera is unidentified. What appears, to be 
woman's face may be seen above the top rack of 
horns. A man’s face is at the left of the piano. 


sound reproducing instrument ap- 
peared, it might prove useful in pre- 
serving the last words of dying per- 
sons. It is even better known that 
when the first world-famous record- 
ing artist, Len Spencer, died in De- 
cember, 1914, his recorded voice was 
heard at his own funeral reciting the 
23rd Psalm and the Lord's Prayer. 
Some eight years earlier, the repro- 
duced voice of a Chicago music teach- 
er, Miss Minnie Nelson, had sung 
hymns at her final rites. 

But the idea of having one's voice 
dominate one's own funeral proceed- 
ings had already stirred some peo- 
ple's imaginations as early as the be- 
ginning of Spencer and AtLee's rec- 
ord making activities. I am indebted 
to Mrs. C. H. Anderson, of West La- 
fayette, Ind., for the following ex- 
tract from the Philadelphia Musical 
Journal for March, 1890 : 

WILL ,$ING AT HIS OWN FUNER- 
AL. , .‘Capt. Frank Cunningham, collec- 
tor of ,t.axes in Richmond, Va., says that 
within the past two years he has sung 
at 386 funerals. “I often sing," said 
the collector, "at two funerals a day.” 
"And who will sing at your funeral?" 
Capt. Cunningham was asked. 

"Why, I intend to sing on that oc- 
casion myself. I hope to be able to get 
a phonograph or graphophone pretty 
soon for the purpose of singing the 
songs into it that will be heard at my 
funeral. When the time comes the ma- 
chine can be taken to the church and 
my songs delivered just as if I were 
alive." Capt. Cunningham did not say 
what songs he would select, but the 
favorites, "Home of the Soul" and 
"Good Night," will probably be chosen. 

Some Richmond Times-Dispatch or 
News-Leader staff writer might get 
a good Sunday feature story by turn- 


ing through the files until he found 
an account of Capt. Cunningham's 
death and observing whether record- 
ings of his voice were used at the 
funeral. 

III. Mr. Edison's 1891 Talkies 
It was mentioned in a recent HOB- 
BIES series that the comedian, Billy 
Jones, sang in talking motion pic- 
tures which Thomas A. Edison pro- 
duced early in 1912. But almost no 
one knows that, as long ago as 1891, 
when John Yorke AtLee was just be- 
ginning to hit his stride, turning out 
whistling specialties and recitations, 
Mr. Edison was working on the prob- 
lem of synchronizing the sound of 
the phonograph with the motion of 
the movie projector, and apparently 
believed he had solved it. The follow- 
ing interesting article was copied for 
me by Mr. Harold Farnsworth, of 
New Haven, Vt., from the June 20, 
1891, Scientific American. I was star- 
tled when I read that the great in- 
ventor at that early date had per- 
fected, or thought he had, a cylinder 
playing half an hour with volume 
enough to fill a good-sized hall : 

The "kinetograph” is a machine con- 
sisting of a clever combination of a 
photographic camera and the phono- 
graph, by which the words and other 
sounds of a speech or play are re- 
corded simultaneously with the photo- 
graphic impressions of all the move- 
ments of the speaker or actor. The 
photograph impressions are taken at 
the rate of 46 a second, and the phono- 
graph has its capacity increased so 
that it will make a continuous record 
for 30 minutes without s-hifting of the 
cylinders. The celluloid film upon which 


the photographic impressions are taken 
is perforated along one edge with a 
series of holes arranged at regular in- 
tervals with as much precision as can 
be secured by means of the finest 
perforating mechanism. 

This feature is of vital importance, 
for the holes must move the film with 
such regularity as to make each sep- 
arate impression when produced co- 
incide exactly with the words or sounds 
recorded in the phonographic cylinder 
simultaneously with the position and 
expression of the speaker, actor or 
singer at the time th-e sounds were 
uttered. Exact synchronism between 
the sound-recording mechanism and the 
shutter-operating and film-moving de- 
vices of the camera necessitates ex- 
ceedingly accurate mechanism both in 
the recorder and in the reproducer. 
The phonograph and camera mechan- 
ism in both cases is driven by the same 
motor and controlled by the same reg- 
ulating mechanism. 

The greatest difficulty experienced in 
taking the photographic impressions 
and reproducing them was in the stop- 
ping amd starting of tlve film. It was 
found that the stopping and starting 
of even so light a thing as the film 46 
times in a second required about two- 
thirds of the time, the remainder being 
utilized for the exposure of the plate. 
To secure enough light for the produc- 
tion of a good image in so short a 
space of time, a special camera lens 
of large aperture had to be constructed 
at a cost of $600. The apparatus has 
already been carried to such perfection 
that the motion of the speaker's lips 
coincides so exactly with the words re- 
produced by the phonographic cylinder 
that the words actually seem to pro- 
ceed from the picture, and all the 
movements of the speaker or actor are 
reproduced by the succession of the 
different images with such rapidity as 
to make the picture appear absolutely 
continuous, instead of intermittent, as 
it really is. 

The reproducing apparatus is prac- 
tically a reversal of the camera and 
phonograph: that is to say, instead of 
the photographic camera, a superior 
form of projecting lantern is employed, 
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which is provided with a strong 1 light 
and mechanism for moving forward the 
strip with an intermittent motion cor- 
responding exactly to the motion of the 
negative strip in the camera and, like 
it, aoting in perfect synchronization 
with the phonograph. The lantern is 
also furnished with a light interrupter, 
which eclipses the light during the 
brief period required for shifting the 
film forward to a new position to show 
the succeeding picture. 

The phonograph with its resonating 
horn is able to reproduce the sounds 
so that they may be easily heard in 
any part of an ordinary hall without 
the necessity of applying the ear to 
the instrument, as in the case of the 
commercial machines, and the succes- 
sive pictures necessary to produce the 
effect of motion upon the screen follow 
each other with such rapidity, and 
with so little change in the successive 
positions, as to give the picture all 
the appearance of life. 

I wonder what “bugs” developed in 
this early model “talkie” so that Mr. 
Edison apparently never gave pub- 
lic demonstrations and was not even 
able to produce a cylinder playing four 
minutes instead of 30 for another 17 
years. I have no idea that John Y. 
AtLee, singing in his spare time for 
the Columbia Co., of Washington, D. 
C., ever did any experimental talking 
film work for Mr. Edison, of Menlo 
Park and West Orange, N. J., but 
I have thought this article worth pre- 
serving for the light it throws upon 
the state of sight and sound repro- 
duction at the time AtLee was mak- 
ing one wax cylinder after another. 
To realize what an early period of 
phonograph history 1891 was we have 
only to recall it was not until 1886 
that Charles Sumner Tainter and 
Chicester Bell, of the Volta Labor- 
atory, produced their wax-coated 
card-board cylinder which made the 
phonograph practicable for home en- 
tertainment. 

IV. Fred Gaisberg Recalls 

Most of the depressingly scanty in- 
formation we have about John Yorlce 
AtLee comes from Fred Gaisberg, 
who sang in his teens in a Washing- 
ton church as a choir boy and also 
became a fair pianist. He was en- 
gaged by the newly formed Columbia 
Co. to serve (at the age of 16) as 
accompanist on records by such ear- 
ly stars as Dan Quinn, John W. My- 
ers, George Gaskin, Len Spencer and 
Billy Golden. Two years later he be- 
came associated with Emile Berliner, 
who was then experimenting with the 
disc gramophone. In 1898 Gaisberg 
went to London, where he helped es- 
tablish the Gramophone Co. and be- 
came its chief recording expert. He 
recorded Patti, Caruso, Melba, Pade- 
rewski, and many other Bed Seal 
celebrities. 

Frederick William Gaisberg died 
September 2, 1951, at his home in 
Hampstead, London. As one of his 
associates said in a letter to me: “He 
was 78, still an American citizen and 
still a bachelor.” He retired from ac- 


tive duty, but was still retained by 
H. M. V. as a consultant. 

Judging from his photographs, 
Gaisberg was a small man, not much 
more than a dwarf, but this did not 
keep him from being rather acidulous 
in his comments on AtLee, who also 
was far from being a Hercules. Ac- 
cording to Gaisberg, AtLee prefaced 
each of his records with a pompous 
announcement, “in tones that made 
the listener visualize a giant.” In- 
stead, Fred goes on, AtLee was “a 
mere shrimp of a man, about five 
feet in his socks” — one who was 
proud of his deep, powerful voice and 
“flowing mustache.” He worked from 
9 a.m. to 4 p.m. as a government 
clerk, then would go home and sing 
into three Columbia phonographs. 
With Gaisberg playing the piano and 
receiving 10 cents per rendition, At- 
Lee spent hours turning out records 
of such things as “The Whistling 
Coon,” “The Mocking Bird,” and “The 
Laughing Song.” (Two of these spe- 
cialties are usually associated exclu- 
sively with the Negro entertainer, 
George W. Johnson). Said Gaisberg: 
“I can still hear that reverberating 
announcement — 'The Mocking Bird/ 
by John Yorke AtLee, artistic whis- 
ler, accompanied by Prof. Gaisberg.” 

AtLee’s cylinders must have trav- 
eled overseas to virtually every Eng- 
lish-speaking country for Gaisberg 
said that Australians and New Zea- 
landers who had heal'd him (Gais- 
berg) mentioned on the whistling 
records were astonished by his boy- 
ish appearance when they met him 
years later. AtLee’s stock of recita- 
tions included Mark Antony’s speech 
in “Julius Caesar,” “The Lord’s Pray- 
er” and “The Mad Ravings of John 
McCullough,” which virtually every 
phonograph elocutionist recited in the 
’90’s or early 1900’s, with Harry 
Spencer’s Edison cylinder being the 
best known. Gaisberg makes this un- 
kind comment: “What a nuisance we 
must have been on those long sum- 
mer nights to our suffering neigh- 
bors! From our open window, eve- 
ning after evening, that beastly little 
man, with myself as sole accessory, 
would keep up this infernal racket till 
all hours.” 

Roland Gelatt, in his admirable 
book, “The Fabulous Phonograph,” 
says Atlee was one of the Columbia 
artists who made advertising records 
to order for storekeepers. He would 
whistle a bit of something like “The 
Chirp, Chirp Polka,” and then either 
AtLee or an announcer would voci- 
ferate to this effect: “Wasn’t that 
good whistling? But you’ll whistle 
when you see the bargains being of- 
fered by !” It must have sounded 

like present-day radio. 

The Columbia record catalog dated 
November 24, 1890, contains 21 rec- 
ords by AtLee, listed under the head- 
ing of “Artistic Whistling.” It ex- 


plains, “The following records with 
piano accompaniment (were) made 
by Mr. John Y. AtLee of Washing- 
ton, D. C., the famous Artistic Whis- 
tler:” 

1. The Mocking Bird; 2. Would I were 
With Thee; 3. Anvil Chorus: 4, Sweet 
Bye and Bye; 5. Annie Laurie; 6. 
■Sleeping, I Dreamed, Love; 7, Swanee 
River; 8. The Dude’s March; 9. Ever 
of Thee; 10. Fair Dove, Fond Dove; 
11. Golden Robin Polka; 12. Cornflower 
Waltz; 13. Bischoff's Bobolink; 14. 
Annie Rooney; 16. When You and I 
Were Young, Maggie; 16. Home Sweet 
Home; 17. When Will the Birds Come 
Back; 18. Blue Danube Waltz; 19. Now 
was I Wrong; 20. Marching Through 
Georgia; 21. Down Went McGinty. 

The list for Nov. 10, 1891, contains 
mostly the same titles with some 
changes and additions. No. 9 has be- 
come "A Curl From Baby's Head"; 
10, "Love's Dreamland Waltz"; 14, 
"Love's Golden Dream": and 21, "Com- 
rades." Then there are new titles, 
from 22 through 28: "Maggie Murphy’s 
Home," “Once Upon a Time,” “Dream- 
ing as She Sleeps," "Selections from 

•Erminie, Erminle — the Sighing 

Swain and What the Dickey Birds 
Say,” "Erminie Gavotte and Erminie 
March," and “Lullaby From ‘Ermin- 
ie.’ " 

The 1890 and ’91 lists also contain 
about a score of recitations, includ- 
ing several from Shakespeare, part 
or all of which probably were in- 
toned by the diminutive John Yorke. 

How long AtLee continued to 
harass the neighborhood with his 
home recording is a matter of conjec- 
ture. The 1893 issue of The Phono- 
gram said: “Mr. John Y. AtLee con- 
tinues to afford great pleasure by his 
rendering of music produced by artis- 
tic whistling.” However, I find no 
mention of him in any Columbia lists 
later than 1891. 

V. A Doubtful Death Notice 

In an effort to clear up some of the 
obscurity surrounding AtLee, I asked 
a friend who works for the Washing- 
ton Star to search the Star’s files for 
a death notice or anything else men- 
tioning the Whistler. He found 
nothing. 

Then I wrote to the District of Co- 
(Continued on page 64) 



Fred Gaisberg (left), who played piano accompaniments for 
John Yorke AtLea at the age of 16, examining the first clock- 
work driven gramophone. With him is Alfred Clark, for many 
years manager of the English Gramophone Co. 
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lumbia Health Department, gave the 
little information I had about AtLee 
and asked that an effort be made to 
find his death certificate. I was de- 
lighted when a photostat came a few 
days later, but on examining it I 
became perplexed. I still am. The cer- 
tificate unmistakably lists a last name 
of AtLee and a middle one of Yorke, 
but the first name is not John. As 
best I can make it out, it is Goodwin. 

That poses a problem. Could there 
possibly have been two men in Wash- 
ington with the uncommon last name 
of AtLee and the equally unusual one 
of Yorke? The odds seem against it. 
But why Goodwin instead of John 
for the first given name? One pos- 
sibility is that the man's full name 
was John Goodwin Yorke AtLee, and 
that the person who prepared the cer- 
tificate omitted the John. Or perhaps 
the whistler considered that Goodwin 
Yorke AtLee would be a- hard name 
to understand on a record and he 
merely substituted the simpler one of 
John. 

Chances are we shall never know 
definitely. I wrote to the U.S. Civil 
Service Commission and asked for 
any information its files contained 
about John Yorke AtLee, but received 
a reply that all civil service records 
were confidential. 

Goodwin Yorke AtLee — whom we 
shall assume to be John Yorke — died 
of a chronic heart condition on April 
1, 1910, aged 68 years, two months 
and four days. If my figuring is cor- 
rect. this would make his birthday 
January 28, 1842. He therefore would 
have been close to 50 when he began 
to make records. He was born in 
Detroit. His father, whose name is 
not given, was born in Philadelphia, 
and his mother in Westford, N. Y. 
He had lived in Washington for 60 
years and his occupation is given as 
“bookkeeper" — which sounds like a 
government job. He was married and 
lived at 1322 S. Street, N.W., but 
we are not told his wife's name. His 
burial took place April 4,1910, at Ar- 
lington, Va. This probably means he 
had served as a Union soldier in the 
Civil War. 

And that is all I am able to tell 
about John (or Goodwin) Yorke 
AtLee. I have never seen a photo- 
graph of him and must content my- 
self with reproducing one of “Profes- 
sor" Gaisberg, taken when he had 
lived many years in England and was 
far past the age of 16. 

VI. Dan Kelly 

I must admit that, after having- 
spent most of my life amassing infor- 
mation about pioneer recording ar- 
tists, I had never heard of Dan Kelly 
until I saw him mentioned in Po- 
land Gelatt’s book. When I came 
across a reference to him as one of 
the most popular recording artists of 
the '90's I was incredulous and wrote 
to Mr. Gelatt for more information, 

(Continued on page 86) 


WANTED 


MECHANICAL BANKS, gold 
coins, Indian relics, music boxes, old 
guns. — Romey, Box 291, Bluffton, 
Indiana. myl20441 


IVES, IVES-BLAKESLEE, Carpenter, 
Kenton, Huhley, N. N. Hill Brass Co.. 
Gong Bell Manufacturing’ Co., Shepard 
Hardware Co., J. & E. Stevens Co., Ky- 
ser, Rex and Wilkins. Want any catalogs 
issued by these companies. See my large 
ad in the Old Mechanical Banks Depart- 
ment of this Issue — F. H. Griffith, Harris 
Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburgh 3, Pa. 

tfx 


WANTED: Old iron hitching posts and 
old tin tobacco tags. — R. F. French. 
507 Vfe Highland Drive, Marshalltown. 
Iowa. f 12261 1 


BOOKS, documents, etc. on Civil War, 
Slavery and the South. I will pay fair 
prices for anything in paper in these 
categories (books, pamphlets, documents, 
broadsides, soldiers' letters, signed por- 
traits of generals, Confederate, currency, 
Confederate Imprints, slave documents, 
etc.) Not interested in weapons, uni- 
forms, medals, etc. — D. R. Spaight, Book- 
seller, Waterford, Virginia. ap6238 


BOTTLES, FLASKS and bitters. Buy 
or sell. List 25c. Wanted: New England 
Pineapple oval dish, handled mugs and 
cruets. — The Empty Bottle, Box 27, New 
London, Conn. ap!28271 


WANTED: Antique clothing, 1895- 
1920, men and women. Describe and 
price in first letter. — Doyer, 1626 
No. 46th St., Phoenix, Ariz. apl26102 


CROSS SWORDS Meissen, silver gilt, 
marquetry furniture, also gold items. 
Price (for resale) and condition first 
letter. — The Red Velvet Shop, Rear 
187, Rock St., Fall River, Mass. aul22971 


MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS: Bleeders, 
etc. — J. Koelliker, 4610 Wood St., Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. dl2407 


WHISKEY AMERICANA: Bottles 

ads, posters, licenses, books, magazines 
or anything relating to pre-prohiblt Ion 
whiskey business. — Barton Distilling 
Company, 134 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, 111. &U120061 


EARLY Victorian mahogany card table. 
Good condition. Send photo. — Mrs. Henry 
B. Henson, 19 Schenck Ave., Great Neck, 
N. Y. ja34l3 


PLEASE NOTE my display ad In Me- 
chanical Bank Department of this Lssue, 
listing various wants. — F. H. Griffith. 
Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pittsburg 
3, Pa. .. tfx 


SHAVING MUGS, vases in pairs, Mary 
Gregory items and toys. — Walter J. 
Henry, Adamsburg, Pa. fl2069 


COLLECTOR WANTS old time iron 
toys: Royal Circus wagons, horse-drawn 
pleasure vehicles such as: hansom cabs, 
phaetons, spiders, traps, tallyhos, etc. — 
L. C. Hegarty, Coalport, Penna. fG008 


WHOLESALE DEALERS! Opening 
new shop. Need stock. Please write. — 
Anna B. Ress, 292S Market St., Youngs- 
town, Ohio. dl631 


SILVER NAPKIN RINGS with figures 
of animals or children applied, also with 
wheels attached. Cruets or small cabinet 
ptece-s in rare art glass. Send description 
and price in first letter please. — J. C. 
Thier, 343 Starln Ave., Buffalo 16, N. Y. 

ap60821 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Fine Rib goblets, decanter. 
Bellflower barrel shape goblets. Chinese 
lacquered tea caddy, pewter insert. Pit- 
cher and tumblers opal top. Custard glass 
souvenir pitcher, goblet. Tea Leaf lustre 
oval teapot and sugar. Sawtooth glass. 
Old tin box to paint. Pleat and Panel 
large compote. White Ironstone covered 
sugar, oval dishes. Cream colored Bristol 
compote. China chocolate pot, small cups 
and saucers. Carnival glass. Copper pans 
with handles. Chafing dish. Light green 
Sawtooth compote. Diamond Point jar. 
Tobacco jars in Royal Doulton and Rock- 
ingham brown ware. Clear glass paneled 
punch cups. Paneled Thistle pitcher, 
compotes, celery, dishes. Staffordshire 
cup plate. Waffle and Thumbprint de- 
canters WT stoppers. Cut glass cruet. 
China partial dinner set, floral blue dec- 
orated, GWW lamp base. Crystal large 
wines. Old pewter plates, teapot. I'm a 
collector, disposing of surplus. — F. H. 
Reed, 59 Torrey St., South Weymouth, 
Mass. d!4011 


PICKLE CASTOR, no fork, $10. 6 bot- 
tle castor set, $17. 3 qt. copper coffee 
pot, $10. 8x10" deep walnut frame, gold 
liner, $7. Piano rolls, 50c each. 3-leg 
bean pot, $6. Pewter salt and pepper 
shakers with design, $5 pr. — Ott's Shop, 
R.R. 1, Yellow Springs, Ohio. d!063 


AMBER1NA 9" bowl, 3" deep, has six 
deep, scallops, $22.50. 9W' bowl, blue, 
rose poppies, red R. S. Prussia, $12.50. 
Bee and Hive footed covered 5V6" honey 
dish, $6.50; crystal champagne glasses, 
have cut hollow stems, lovely, $20 for 
four. Crystal Wedding 3 W' sauces, 2 for 
$5. 10" Sandwich glass Garfield memor- 
ial plate, $7!50. Marked “Germany” stein, 
pewter top, tan and green, German 
verse, 9^" tall, $8.50. Sterling spoons, 
California, Niagara Falls, Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, $-2.60 each. All Items 
perfect, transportation extra. — Leona 
Norton, Route 1, Moberly, Mo. dl696 


CAMERA COLLECTION. One of the 
best collections in the country, for mu- 
seum or outstanding collection. 120 cam- 
eras, many of unusual quality and ap- 
pearance, Including the rare Obscura, 
which alone is worth $1,000. Collection 
also includes valuable equipment and 
rare books on photography. $4,000 takes 
the entire collection. Reason for sellling - 
retiring and moving west. — Wm. Musick, 
41 West 124th St., Chicago 28, 111. dl614 


PAIR - Mother of pearl Opera glasses, 
Paris 1S7S, $25. Salad spoon & fork, Gor- 
ham, 1880, gold and silver handle, $35. 
Ringmans - 3 carat white zircon in 14K 
solid gold yellow Gypse mounting, wo- 
men could use it. Brilliant cut, pre-war 
$55. Blue Brilliant cut zircon, basket 
mounting 14IC, yellow gold 1.77 c. Special 
cut $36.62. P.P. extra. Stamp for reply. — 
Marjorie E. Oliver, 275 Genesee St., Lock- 
■port, New York. dl825 


FOR SALE: Closing out all antique 
furniture due to ill health in family: Me- 
dium size cherry corner cupboard; re- 
finished pine cupboard (small) $45; 
cherry bureau ; chests; large 2-drawer 
pine table; lovely large white marble top 
bureau with rounded corners; oval and 
round lamp tables; refinished night 
tables (one drawer) $16 up; lamp bases; 
lovely gilded picture frames; large wal- 
nut secretary with cathedral glass doors 
$45; refinished walnut gateleg table $70; 
wooden and china clocks $4 up; Smith 
American organ $175. Closed Sundays. — 
■Mrs. Tyiee Davis, 1932 Oak St., New 
Albany, Ind. f3274a 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2 ; twelve months for the price of 8, 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 
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Make an offer . 


LONGFELLOW 
Antique Shop 
86 Portland St. 

Portland, Maine 

dc 


BERT PETERSEN TRADING POST 
HOME OF THE OLD , ODD AND UNUSUAL 
1019 Mission St. South Pasadena, Calif, 

SYcamore 9-5525 

PACKING OR CRATING FREE. TRANSPORTATION EXTRA. PHOTOS 35c 
1. Very larpe cow bells, ea 5 2.50 14. Gold scales In cabinet, 17x15x7", with 


2. Iron corn sheller, needs handle 5.00 

3. Cherry pitter, works.— 4.50 

4. Two hat racks made of horns, en 0.00 

5. Two good loff branding hammers, ea. 6.00 

6. Two amber glass net balls, ea 2.50 

7. Two clear glass, ea 2.00 

8. Old fish snaro . 5.00 

9. Crystal radio ear phones 6.50 

10. Old gosoUno wnJl light, mrc 10.00 

11. Iron drugstore scales, marblo pirns 22.50 

12. Cast iron dog sluing on cushion bnnk__ 11.50 

13. Threo Chinese gongs on cord 10.50 

13. Brass Student lamp, electrified— 42.50 


vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvv 

MRS. SARAH C. WINSLOW 
1654 Massachusetts Ave. Cambridge 38, Mass. 

1. Cov. Butter dish, gold band Button 

Arches 6.50 

2. Spooners: Shell, Jewel, Dickerson, Loop. 

Dart, Grape Medallion, Button Arches. 

3. Cane & Rosette Open 7" Compote 5.00 

4. Pink Portland Band 6" Sauce 5.00 

5. 3 Open Rose Goblets, each 4.60 

8. Plain Dakota Cov. Butter 4.50 

7. 4 Rice Chinese 3%" sauce dishes, ea, 2,00 

8. Carnival Orange: Luster Rose Cov. Sug. 5.00 
Creamer $4. Butterfly. Berry Spooner 3.00 

9. Milk Gloss: Three Kitten Plate, Three 

Bear Plate, each 5.00 

10. Cider Set: 1 large pitcher. 6 Handle 
Mugs Burley, Winter Co. Pottery 1850. 

Set 12.00 

11. 6 Coin Silver teaspoons not matching 5 00 

12. 1 pair 12" Bulbous decanters cut glass 

stoppers, pair 8.00 

Transportation extra. do 

AUHiHHVVVUUVHViVVVVHVHVt 
^VVVVVHUUUAVUVVWVAUVVUAV 

ANTIQUES 

ON PEACEABLE STREET 

Several boxes of fine toy soldiers 
including 

THE DRESDEN KNIGHTS 
KAISERPARADE bei MUNCHEN 
REVUE 

A Schoenhut Circus 
A few choice dolls 

JACK & GRETCHEN SHARP 
RED. 1, South Salem, N. Y. 

Lewlsboro 3-2735 dp 

HWUHVWVWWHWWWmVWWV 


weights 48.50 

15. Mission stylo shelf clock, good 15.00 

16. Seth Thomas Westminster chimes shelf 

clock, perfect cond 32.50 

17. Edison disk phonograph, 30 records 35.00 

18. Ships btnlcal compass, oil light, copper 40.00 

19. Gay Ninety sholf clock, original 20.00 

26. Unusual collccton of 50 elcctrio razors, 

all kinds and makes 65.00 

21. Moro branding irons from Ivans., ea. $5; 

rioz. assort 50.00 

22. Old minor's gold pans, largo $2.50 ; 

smaller ono 2.00 

23. 100 piano rolls {fair to very good) 35.00 

do 


tUWVAVUUUUAHUWVUUWVAt 

KENNETH JOHNSON and 
OTTO LAXY 

179 Newbury St. Boston 16, Mass. 

Amber Thousand Eyo Christmas light 0.60 

Emerald Green Bryce (Ribbon Candy) 

doughnut stand, 6" dlam. 9.00 

Blue Splrea Band footed sauce, 4%" dlam. 6.50 
Heart & Thumbprint: covered butter $12.60, 

plate, 6 IV' dlam. .. 8.50 

2 Buckle with Star wines, ea. 6.00 

Pillar & Bulls Eye goblet, Lee plato 24, 

brilliant flint 12.60 

2 Prinosss Feather plates, 6" dlam., ea. 12.00 

Blue Willow Oak handled mug 12.50 

No Reproductions. Free Pattern Glass List. 
Transportation extra, 

“A MERRY CHRISTMAS’* 

dc 
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MRS. DONALD FOSTER 


13 York Ave. West Pittston, Pa. 

Graco Putnam By Lo doll, II" neck size Write 

Caster set. 5 bottles, resllvcrcd 25.00 

Blown sapphiro Jbluo milk pitcher, Coin Spot, 

applied handle, pleaLed top, bulbous 25.00 

Matching finger howl 8.00 

German pink luster Mustache cup, picturo 

Park Hotel. Mt. Clemens, Milch 3.50 

Pr. Flint glass locu decanters 35.00 

Matching col cry 9.00 

Scale Model. Main Coast Guard Turret Gun 

WWI 30.0n 

Magic Lantern, interesting hand-painted slides 18.00 

Sowing Bird 5.00 

Hawks cut glass bowl. S' 12.00 

A. Kep pier's post Civil War political cartoons write 

Ribbon candy goblet 2.50 

Postage extra, dp 
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(Continued from page 53) 

which he promptly gave, I am still of 
the opinion that Kelly's "Pat Brady" 
cylinders could have had only minor 
popularity when compared to the pro- 
ductions of Len Spencer, Russell Hun- 
ting, Cal Stewart, and many other 
performers of that day. I am also 
sure. Kelly's vogue must have been 
restricted to the very early 1890’s 
when companies licensed to operate in 
only one state, made their own rec- 
ords. Kelly’s output appears to have 
been restricted to the short-lived Ohio 
Phonograph Co. But, for the sake of 
historical interest, here is what the 
Phonogram excerpt sent to me by 
Mr. Gelatt says about him: 

A NOTED RECORD MAKER — DAN 
KELLY, of CINCINNATI, OHIO. We 
have obtained, in response to numerous 
calls from our readers, a very natural 
and characteristic portrait of Mr. Dan 
Kelly, of Cincinnati, who is so well 
known to all users of the phonograph 
through his "Pat Brady" series of 
Irish humorous records, and present it 
herewith, together with a short bio- 
graphical note of Mr. Kelly. . . 

Mr. Kelly was born in New York 
City Jan. 22, 1842. His parents were 
both vocalists, from whom he inherited 
a peculiar and surprising- vocal talent 
owing to its wonderful register, which, 
coupled with his mimicry, enables him 
to sing acceptably the heaviest bass or 
tenor vocal solos, Negro plantation mel- 
odies, the Irish "As I’s," "Come all 
Ye’s” and "lamentations,’' in the true 
and peculiar style of each race. 

His first appearance on the public 
stage was in Wyatt’s Theatre, Hart- 
ford, Conn., in 1S55, on which occasion 
he played the part of Paddy Miles in 
the Irish farce of "The Limerick Boy." 
Being then only 13 years old, his im- 
personation of that character was 
doubly admired by press and public, 
from whom he received encomiums of 
praise. Preferring minstrelsy to the 
drama, he entered that line and re- 
mained several years, singing with the 
’best minstrel companies then in this 
country. 

In 1871 he entered into partnership 
with the scenic artists, Simmons and 
Morgan (the late Matt Morgan of 
artistic fame) to exhibit a panorama 
of Ireland, which was universally pro- 
nounced to be the best artistic pro- 
duction on that subject ever exhibited. 
The financial crash of 1873 came, the 
show business was generally paral- 
yzed, and Mr. Kelly then withdrew 
from professional life, and afterwards 
returned to the boards in 1877, his last 
engagement being at the Buckingham 
Theatre, Louisville, Ky., in 1887. 

At present Mr. Kelly spends his 
spare time in making records for the 
Ohio Phonograph Co., and writing 
songs, sketches and dramas for the 
profession. He commenced in the pho- 
nographic field about three years ago 
with Shakesperian recitations and songs 
without accompaniment. 

The idea occurred to him that an 
imitation of a scene in court which 
he witnessed when a boy would be the 
thing for the phonograph. He immed- 
iately reproduced and recorded it on a 
cylinder, under the title "Pat Brady’s 
Plea in His Own Defense; a scent in 
the Police Court in Hartford, Conn., 
between Pat Brady, Mrs. Callahan and 
Judge Collier." The record took well 
with the public, which encouraged Mr. 
Kelly to try other subjects, and he 
soon succeeded in placing before the 
patrons of the phonograph the cele- 
brated "Pat Brady" series which has 
been welcomed and enjoyed by the 
English speaking people of North 
America during the past three years. 

Where is there a phonograph in the 
United States or Canada without a 
Brady? The answer is. Nowhere! Wher- 
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ever .mankind appreciates the peculiar 
wit and humor of Irish character, that 
comical Irishman, Pat Brady, is al- 
ways in demand, and it is not at all 
uncommon to see ladies and gentlemen 
standing - in line before an automatic 
phonograph in many of the larger 
cities, awaiting their turn to hear him 
sing and talk. Mr. Kelly not only was 
the originator of these humorous pho- 
nographic records, but, notwithstanding 
his many imitators, stands today the 
acknowledged head of all humorous 
talkers for the phonograph. There are 
probably no records on sale that exceed 
these in demand. 

More information about Dan Kelly, 
the “Pat Brady” series, and other 
pioneer recording* artists is given, 
under the heading of “Famous Rec- 
ord-Makers and Their Work,” in the 
same issue, most of which I quote: 

The celebrated "Pat Brady" records' 
. . . have been used in all sections of 
the country from Boston to California 
and from Canada to New Orleans and 
Texas. The Ohio Co. reports that orders 
for these records continue to come 
along in large numbers, and there 
seems to be no end to their popularity. 
They are made in Cincinnati ... by 
Ban Kelly, who spends a large portion 
of his time making these records. Mr. 
Kelly was formerly connected with 
some of the leading minstrel companies, 
such as Bryant's, Christy's and others 
when these companies were the great 
attraction in New York. He was also 
for some time the lecturer for McEvoy's 
Hibernicon, a panorama which traveled 
extensively through the country. . , 

The great charm to these Pat Brady 
records is their naturalness of tone. 
The Irishmen that talk are real Irish- 
men, with the rich brogue and their 
Celtic way of saying things, and not 
an imitation of the genuine article. 
There have been many Imitators of 
Mr. Kelly in his Pat Brady records, 
but none of them have been success- 
ful. The number of records disposed of 
by the Ohio Phonograph Co. up to date 
amounts to about five thousand. 

Mr. W. F. Denny, who has been em- 
ployed by the New England Phono- 
graph Co. for over a year, early de- 
veloped a talent for popular music, and 
appeared first as a public singer at the 
Academy of Music, where he sang with 
great success the then popular song, 
“The Pretty Red Rose.” Shortly there- 
after he became a member of the 
“Quartette Club” of Philadelphia. Af- 
ter the termination of Mr. Denny’s 
contract with that company he began 
to “star," visiting all the best thea- 
tres and music halls In the country. 
Mr. Denny's voice is a tenor of pure 
tone and much pathos, and his articu- 
lation is extremely wonderful. As a 
vocal record maker It is claimed he 
has no equal in this country, and al- 
though his services have been sought 
by others, he had devoted his spare 
time entirely to the New England 
Phonograph Co. . . 

Mr. Russell Hunting offers highly 
dramatic representations, in which all 
phases of actual life are manifested, 
with the addition of railway whistles, 
bells, galloping of horses, and other 
sounds, brought to a wonderful pitch 
of perfection. . . Among others we 
may mention Mr. John C. Leach, who 
imitates the Chinese, the Yankee, the 
English dude; Mr. Leon (Sic!) Spencer, 
whose repertoire embraces songs of all 
sorts, notably “Near It," from the 
comic opera entitled “The Pearl of 
Pekin." Mr. George J. Gaskin, whose 
forte is pathetic songs, and Mr, Dia- 
mond, who introduces a variety; Mr. 
Hogan, Mr. Clarence, Mr. Asbury, and 
last though not least, Mr. George W. 
Johnson, whose "Whistling Coon" has 
been heard in all climes, even In the 
wilds of Africa, must be heard in order 
to be appreciated. 

How many present-day record col- 
lectors, I wonder, have ever heard of 
(Continued on page 88) 
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19. Sarreguemines preserve pot la tho shape of an 

orango. Green stem and leaf form the knop. 
Orango peel color, glazed, cream Inside, 4 W' 
over mil height. 4“ dlam $12.50 

2ft. 5" square Majolica box in yellow brown glaze; 
Inside Ls wblte,lid la lifted by a huge boo 
with outspread wings that aro delicately col 
orod $17.50 

21. The prettiest inkwell in MOP finish, hinged 

brass lid and lacy brass color, clear well 
Insert, buao 5" height, 2%", iridescent pearly 
glass, and a lovely piece $15.00 

22. Oran go water Carnival set: grapes, bulbous 

pitcher and 6 tumblers $17.50 

23. Iridescent Cobalt bluo water pitcher and six 

tumblers, enameled in white and green flor- 
al $27.50 

24. Pair of Royal Bayreuth lobster ash trays, only 

one ninrbi d, but both alike $12.50 

25. Six ibeautlfully cut and altogether lovely, 6V4" 

tall sherry goblets. You do not see these of- 
ton $60.00 

26. Lennox Belleek honey pot: white with gold ap- 

plied bees, shape of beeldvo, gold beo knop 
on cover $12.50 

27. Thrco French candlo lithophanes. 4 Ms" by 4", 

lovely wood scenes with figures of girl and 
man, each $7.00 

28. Old - similar one illustrated in Cox's book or 

china and pottery, crossed swords Meissen choc- 
olate pot, floral decor, slightly fluted bul- 
bous sides $35.00 

20. 14" paneled effect inside clear to deep Cran- 
berry vase. An old piece of Cranberry $15.00 

30. D&B 5" amber pitcher, reeded starfish, bos 

applied handle $10.00 

31. M INTOM impressed old dark bluo and white 

Willow pattern soup tureen, platter, gold lined 
decor, open handles, acorn finlal, no la- 
dle - - - - — _ — - - $55.00 

82. Pair of pink overlay (white inside) crimped 
lop vases, white floral spray decor, 7" high 
$25.00 

33. Majolica butter (ono stick size) base green 

leaves top ear of yeJ. oont flnial, a pat of yel- 
low biiUer $15.00 

34. Old Waffle and Thumbprint goblet, has turned 

slightly amethyst with ago rough crackly 
base ----------- - — — — — — $6.50 

35. (Pair of Milk glass hand vase®. Iff', creamy 

yellow hands (these are turned the same way) 
bald white flower decorated crimped top milk 
white cornucopia vases, rings on ring finger 
and chain at wrist — $28.00 

38, Four Tea Leaf cups and saucers, very creamy, 
almost buff color, round cups, deep aauoers, 
mkd, B. M. and Company, with black hound dog 

silting upright perfeot but crazed ea $6.50 

3T Water pitchers: Bluo Cane, $14.00; dark blue 
Raindrop. $17.50; Inverted Thumbprint Cran- 
berry. $32.50; Cranberry with opal overlay Dai- 
sy and Fern, $32.50: amber SPRIG $17.50 

38. Pair of Daisy & Button fan plates $5.00 

30, Pair of 10" DAVFNPOItT soups $15.00 

40 Crossed swords MEISSEN plate. 11" wide, deep 

scalloped edge, floral center, wide flange pat- 
terned in checks, diamonds, swirls. Beautiful 
white china $25.00 

41 Pair of natural color Staffordshire Hons, re- 
dlining, 10" long, glass eyes, reduced for 

quick salo to $25-00 


OAKGLADE ANTIQUE SHOP 

CHLOE CROUSE, Owner 

White Oak, W. Va. 

1. Cranberry threaded glass match or toothpick 

barrel, hallmark silver top, 2!&" high, 
dhim. $8.50 

2. Seml-fooled old copper lustre pitcher, bad us - 

ter shade, applied whlto grapes and loaves ni 
neck; tiny fleck off under spout-- $17.50 

3. Copper Lustre pitcher, snake handle, high; 

white, bluo and yellow floral decor each 
side $23,00 

4. Largo 7" high, G" wide old copper lusior 
pi teller, no ham. nick imdor spout, enamel flor- 
al ; pink, green, yellow in wldo hand around 
neck, baso of pitcher bulbous and fluted $27.50 

5. Impressed WEDGWOOD, only bluo and white 

jasper cracker jar. EPNS bail atul ltd, good 
condition, a lovely one $45.00 

6. Dark bluo Jasper tea set: pot. open sugar, 

oreamer, silver hallmarked rims. Classical fig- 
ures, ADAMS. Tunstall, England $65.00 

7. Bluo and while impressed WEDGWOOD only 

S" tall clock. Jasper with Classical figures 
front and sides. Across arched top are ihe 
Lai In word in whi t o ' 'Tern pus Fug It." Huns 
perfectly, but tho key that moves tho hands 
is missing $100.00 

8. Carlton ware, dark blue and whito floral. 

Dialed cover and rim shows wear, cracker jar, 
a nice one $15.00 

0. Strawberry soft paste, lnstrcd shallow bowl, S" 
dlam., deep $15.00 

10. Silver lustre goblet, ccppor lustra lined, 4 'A” 

high $15.00 

11. Beautiful stiver lustra teapot, overall width 
11V6"; height 7"; almost indlseernable ago 
crack running -across ono sldo. Flulcd lower 

half $27.50 

(Wannan shows tbo tall poL similar to 

this one). 

12. Fair of old English cut decanters, original 

stoppers - $32.50 

13. 9" tall, Buzz cul wino cruel, diamond cut 

stopper $22.00 

14. Onion Meissen, crossed sword, double gourd 

shaped vase, a lovely old one $18.50 

15. Set of 8 Minton 9" plates, COCKATRICE 

pattern $40.00 

16. Mocha pitcher, V tall, H*//' base. 7" across 

widest part, no mark. Green and brown sea- 
weed decor on 3" wide neck band; 2 wbtio 
brown line bordered bands around lower pan 
of pitcher $37.50 

16. For tho Toby collector here is a Merry 
Xmas: 

o. OLD seated Toby with spotty face, holding 
a foaming beer mug which hoars tho words, 
"Success to our wooden walls" (tho English 
Fleet). Black hat rim has had a repair on 
ono side hardly noticeable. lavender pink coat, 
yellowish panis, black shoes, orango chair and 
handle. O 1 ^" tall. 5" base dlam $45.00 

b. Glazed pouery Toby. Woman in trl-com bat. 

yellow apron. Her hand^ aro hidden in its 

deep pockets. Green shawl. 9" high $25.00 

c. Dog Toby In all over brown glaze. He is sil- 

ting up with his paws In a Dcgging position; 
tho lop of his head comes off to form a lid. 
Lid has an under edge chip or two. doesn't 
show, ll" t al 1 and a very n ico Toby in - 
deed $32.50 

17. Half pint slzo Mason's Ironstono china pitcher, 

bluo and floral decor Inside and out, green 

snake handle — $10.00 

18. Old buff Stoneware bottle in shape of big 

scaly fish, stopper In mouth, pint- size, 11 VI" 

long, 4" across widest parL A fine catch for 

tho boulo collector — —$17.50 


42. A -lovely old ABO plate In English pottery. 
7*>A" diam.. nil In brown sepia with a big 
lion In center. Registry mark circa 1870-1382 
One slight flake, and a spider underneath, not 
through. Looks porfcct. and Is. considering 

It Is old and used — ?R.5o 

MERRY CHR1STMA9 from Oakolado 
to you and yours. 

Pleaso do NOT sand postage. 

Prlct) Includes everything. dc 
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THE LIGHTED WINDOW ANTIQUES 

WOODHAVEN ANTIQUES 
W. Farmington, Ohio 

NOTE: Prico each pc. Sump Tor reply. 18 pcs. 

Ruby barred oval. Actress Pinafore celory tray. 

$12.50. Beautiful Milleflorl small oov. sugar, $45: 
creamer 8 c/s. $37.50 ea. Bluo Mary Gregory palch 
box, $22.50; others, write. Camphor. Coraleno rose 
bowl. $30.50. Goblets: 2 Moon & Star, $9.50; 2 
Rocbolle, $6.50. 2 Celtic Cross. $5.50. 2 Kings 

Crown, $6.50. Log Cabin sauce, $4.75. Torpedo 
cruet, $8.75. Wines; 3 Feather. $4.50; 1 Hour 
glass, $4.75; 1 Bellflower. $20.00 ; 2 Cul Log. 

$3.50. Sawtooth syrup, $12.00. R. T. Print tum- 
bler, $8.50. Amheretto bread (ray, $22.50. 8 Tooted 
sauces, $7.00. 8 flat sauces, $4.75. Cov. butter, 

$36,00. Oov. sugar. $35.00; celory, $22,50; creamer, 
small baso chip, $21.00. do 
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804 Governor Costa Mesa, Calif. 

Extremely rare Dolphin stem Ribbon compote, 
rectangular bowl, scalloped top, a beauty, $65. 
Metz page 171. Mary Gregory J^bor water 
pitcher, little girl wearing large hat $55. 2 

matching ale goblets amber, boy & girl ea. 
$22.60. Amber mug with boy, tinted face, hair 
& hands $18. Beautiful cranberry threaded 
glass footed creamer 4%" hi., 11" around, very 
ornate $27.60. Amethyst Croesus cruet, mint 
condition, original stopper also rare relish dish 
mint - green Croesus butter, covered sugar, 
cruet, S/P sauces and condiment tray. Cran- 
berry Delaware water pitcher, beautiful dark 
rich color and fine gold. 16" all original Bylo 
doll brown eyes, original clothes and cap. this 
is the finest I have ever seen $75. Write on 
other dolls. Tclephono MIDWAY 6-1243 dc 
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LIQUIDATION SALE of PRIVATE COLLECTION 


PRIVATE SALE OF ANTIQUES COLLECTED 
DURING PAST 40 YEARS. 

No Roproduoftlon*. Hundreds of rare Itoms In: 
FLINT &LTME soda glass; CUT GLASS COL- 
ORED GLASS : MTLK GLASS; some ART glass. 
China, BLOB WILLOW. TEA LEAF LUSTRE, 
China SLIPPERS, BENNINGTON type pot- 
tery, MAJOLICA, COPPER LUSTRE pitch- 
ers. Collection of Clear Glass CRUETS. 
TOOTHPICK HOLDERS. Over 75 pattern^ in 
Pressed Glass, Including such rare patterns as 
Westward Ho. Fr, Lion, FR CABBAGE, 


LEAF & RABBIT, ACTRESS GLASS. FR. 
RIBBON, etc. 

For item9 listed In my previous advertisements, 
consult your 1059 HOBBIES Magazine as 
follows: January, page 82: February, page 85: 
March, page 80; April, page 73: Jnnc, page 
17; July, page 63: August, page 79; Sep- 
tember, page 80: October, page 62. 

Some of these Items are yet to be sold. Send 
stamped, self- addressed envelope for return of 
check If item ordered has already been sold. 
Many Items in this: collection Imitq not yet 
been listed. Write wonts. Lists 10 cents eacb. 
Stamped self- addressed envelope for reply. 


L. KRING — 3215 N. Washington Road, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


dc 
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OUR DECORATIVE BICYCLE 
PLATE COLLECTION 

(Continued from page 53) 

the Jersey coast near Asbury Park 
the writer bought a large 10-mch 
plate commemorating the 9th Olym- 
piad at Amsterdam in 1928. It con- 
tains many sport pictures including 
a racing cyclist on the Olympic race 
course. 

Through an article m the riots- 
BIES Magazine we bought a real old 
French plate part of a set entitled 
“Les Sports” showing four ladies rid- 
ing bicycles wearing the daring* bloo- 
mers of the period. From Altman s 
New York City antique shop we 
bought a plate with a hobby horse 
rider dated 1818. It is marked on the 
reverse side “Hand painted in Cali- 
fornia.” The rider is wearing a top 
hat and tails, a dandy of the period. 

While in California last summer on 
a cycling tour of our national parks 
we picked up two plates. One is a 
small green plate showing a couple 
riding a tandem. The other is a Jap- 
anese import showing a tandem cou- 
ple with their baby on the rear lug- 
gage carrier. They portray a modern 
couple enjoying family cycling. 

From Italy is a medium sized plate 
with rider on old high wheeL bicycle 
holding umbrella in front of him. This 
is the first picture of a rider holding 
an umbrella to be shown on a plat- 
ter. The last item in our collection 
is a very small 3-inch metal plate 
marked “Made in Italy.” It portrays 
a high wheel rider of the eighties 
wearing top hat and full dress suit. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
i RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 87) 

“Mr. John C. Leach,” Mr. Hogan, Mr. 
Clarence and Mr. Asbury?” And how 
many readers smiled with me at the 
statement that Dan Kelly’s “huge ’ 
output of records had reached a total 
of five thousand? 

I wish it were possible to illus- 
trate the photograph of Kelly which 
accompanied the Phonogram article, 
but it is too dark. It shows a middle- 
aged-man of considerable weight, 
wearing a large black hat, and sport- 
ing a thick mustache, with his clasped 
hands holding some sort of a stick. 

I have never seen one of Kelly’s 
“Brady’* records and imagine almost 
none are in existence. And I have not 
tried to trace his life story after he 
stopped making records. Finding the 
right death certificate for a man 
named Dan Kelly would be almost an 
impossibility in a large city, but un- 
doubtedly he died many years ago and 
is not still living at the age of 117. 

The chief interest to present-day 
record collectors in John Yorke AtLee 
and Dan Kelly lies in their ever- 
deepening obscurity. The time must 
come before many years when not a 
playable record by either will be left 
on earth. Anyone who possesses an 
AtLee or Kelly cylinder may congra- 
tulate himself on having a real rarity, 
even though not necessarily “a pearl 
of great price.” 


OBITUARY 

MRS. LOUISE DISSELHORST 

Mrs. Louise Disselhorst, 87, dealer 
of the World's Antique Mart, Chi- 
cago, passed away on October 12. 
Mrs. Disselhoi'st was active as a 
collector, dealer, and exhibitor at 
shows throughout the Middle West 
and South until she was suddenly 
stricken about October 1. 

She was also a dog fancier and 
held many ribbons for prizes in ex- 
hibitions of pure bred dogs through- 
out the country. She had also writ- 
ten extensively on topics relating to 
the dog world. 

During the World's Fair of 1893 
when the renowned Sousa and his 
band played at the exposition, she 
was one of the featured soloists. She 
was offered a traveling position with 
the group, but her father, being of 
the conservative school, decreed that 
the "theatei*” was not for his daugh- 
ter. 

She was an accomplished needle- 
woman also and in her younger days 
held classes in needlework. 

Surviving are two sons, Louis and 
Herbert, and grand-children and 
great-grand-children. 

— o — 

MRS. T. B. TEASDALE 

Mrs. T. B. Teasdale, noted collector 
of St. Louis, Mo., passed away on 
October 5. Mrs, Teasdale was a reg- 
ular visitor to the semi-annual Chi- 
cago Antique Expositions where she 
mingled with many of her fellow 
collectors and friends. Through the 
years she amassed a great collection 
of pattern glass, paperweights, jew- 
elry, china, silver and decorative 
items for her home. 

— o — 

WILLIAM B. PITTS 

William B. Pitts, 92, a noted col- 
lector of gems and minerals and 
honoi*ary curator of gem-minerals at 
the California Academy of Sciences 
at San Francisco, died recently in 
Atlanta, Ga. 

— o — 

WILLIAM E. SUIDA 

William E. Suida, 82, art historian 
and curator of art research at the 
Samuel H. Kress Foundation, died 
in New York recently. 

LEAH TISHA TOMLINSON 

Leah Tisha Tomlinson of near 
Elkton, Md., died on October 21. She 
had been an antique dealer in Dela- 
ware and Maryland since 1930, and 
owned the Kitty Knight House at 
Georgetown, Md., from 1924 to 1.947. 

Surviving is a son, Dr. Ray. J. 
Tomlinson, Columbus, Ga., and two 
grandchildren. 

PROF. CHANDLER R. POST 

Professor Chandler R. Post, 77, 
Harvard University authority on 
Spanish painting and sculpture, who 
taught at t Harvard 45 years prior 
to his retirement in 1950, died in 
Cambridge, Mass., November 8. 

— o — 

R. M. SEEKINS 

Mr. R. M. Seekins, well known 
collector of Ellington, N. Y., who 


liquidated his long time collection 
last year, recently passed away very 
suddenly. Mr. Seekins was post- 
master in Ellington for several years. 


VISITORS AT 
1006 S. MICH., CHICAGO 

Mr. and Mrs. George D. Rust, art 
glass collectors of Berkeley Heights, 
N. J., were among the many col- 
lectors gathered in Chicago for the 
Antique Show sponsored by HOB- 
BIES Magazine. This cheerful couple 
also stopped off at the HOBBIES 
offices to renew their subscription. 

* * # 

Mrs. T. N. Brandon of Clarksville, 
Tenn., and her son T. N. Brandon 
Jr., found their recent visit to the 
Mart most rewarding. Mr. Brandon, 
Jr. is a pilot for Delta Airlines. 

* # * 

About 20 members of the Antiques 
Study Group of the Hinsdale, 111., 

Women’s Club visited the Mart on 
October 23. This group plans a tour 
each month and the Mart shops were 
their October destination. 

* * * 

Brian Forster of Chicago, whose 

interest lies in collecting metal mili- 
tary miniatures — 55 mm or semi-flat, 
was in the Mart recently looking 
for specimens. 

# * * 

Some HOBBIES advertisers who 

recently stopped in at the Mart were: 

Mrs. Harry D. Wilson ®f Pike Coun- 
ty Antiques in Petersburg, Ind . ; 
Mrs. M. L. Hermanson of Muskegon, 
Mich.; Gladys Rainey, dealer from 
the Antique Market, Findlay, Ohio; 
Mr. and Mi*s. Ora D. Orr of Orr’s 
Antiques in Ankeny, la.; Francis H. 
Kraus of Larchmont, N. Y,; Mr, and 
Mrs. Lloyd Dankers of Oregon, Mo.; 
Mrs. W. H. Zwilling, Vincennes, Ind.; 
Charles H. Stinson, Kankakee, 111.; 
and Henry H. Huber, Germantown, 
Ohio. 

* * # 

Mrs. Lillian Shull and daughter, 
Thelma, of Pasadena, Calif., stopped 
at the home of HOBBIES Magazine 
on their recent trip to their native 
Mid-West. 

* * * 

Judge and Mrs. Chester Pendleton 
of Findlay, Ohio, greeted fellow col- 
lectors in Chicago during show week. 
The Pendletons have re-designed 
their dining* room with special cases 
and lighting to show off their out- 
standing collection of art glass. As 
might be expected, they are interest- 
ed in Findlay glass among other 
collectibles. 

* * * 

Another enthusiastic visitor dur- 
ing October, Gwen Y. Wilcox of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, spoke of Beehive 
House there, formerly occupied by 
Brigham Young, which is being re- 
stored. 

* * * 

Two sisters from Ohio, Mrs. Wil- 
liam L. Davis from St. Mary’s, Ohio, 
and Mrs. R. E. Hansen of Cleveland, 
spent an entire day browsing 
through the Mart shops and thor- 
oughly enjoyed their visit they re- 
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Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


POLK MILLER 

And His 

“ Old South” Quartet 

By JIM WALSH 


On first thought it seems surpris- 
ing that few pioneer recording artists 
served in the- Civil War. After all, 
Thomas A. Edison invented the 
phonograph in 1877, only 12 years 
after peace was proclaimed and when 
most Union and Confederate veter- 
ans were still young men. 

But on second thought it isn't sur- 
prising that hardly any of the popu- 
lar early record-makers had fought 
either for the preservation of the 
Union or for State's Rights. During 
its first 10 years the phonograph 
was a crude toy which recorded by 
indenting tinfoil, and had no com- 
mercial use. 

Not until 1886, when Charles Sum- 
ner Tainter and Chichester Bell be- 
gan recording on cardboard wax- 
coated cylinders, did the phonograph 
slowly start finding its way into 
penny arcades, saloons, and, a little 
later, a few homes. 

The greater number of popular 
pioneer artists didn't begin making 
records until the late 1890's or early 
1900's. By the time the phonograph 
became established as a popular 
means of home entertainment the 
veterans were middle-aged. 

A few popular artists — Edward 



Polk Miller, prominent Richmond, Vo., 
druggist and Confederate veteran, as he 
looked when he made Edison cylinders 
50 years ago. 


M. Favor and Cal Stewart among 
them — were bom before the war 
began but were children when it 
ended. Another small group, includ- 
ing Arthur Collins, Byron G. Harlan, 
Steve Porte*', and William F. Hooley, 
were bom during the war. 

But by far the larger number 
didn't come into the world until 
years after the fighting was over. 
Even Len Spencer, the first famous 
recording artist, arrived at his par- 
ent's Washington home a few years 
after Lee surrendered to Grant. 

This being time, it is intriguing to 
learn that one well-known recording 
artist was a Confederate veteran, 
who made perhaps the only complete 
version ever waxed of the Southern 
war song, "The Bonnie Blue Flag." 
To make it more surprising, he was 
65 years of age when his recording 
career both began and ended. 

I am thinking of a Richmond, Va., 
man, the late Polk Miller, a druggist 
by profession who is known to re- 
cord collectors today because of the 
Edison cylinders he sang, with the 
assistance of his "Old South" Quar- 
tet composed of four of his devoted 
Negro friends. 

II A Son's Tribute 
A year or so ago T received a let- 
ter from Stanley L. Johnston, of 
Lansing, Mich. It said he had seen 
in drug stores a number of medical 
preparations, mostly remedies for 
illnesses of dogs, which bore the 
name of Polk Miller. 

Mr. Johnston asked what relation 
the medicine maker was to the Polk 
Miller who sang for Edison half a 
century ago. He was nonplussed 
when I told him the two Polk Mil- 
lers were the same. 

The druggist was a lifelong lover 
of animals, and had developed a 
series of preparations which are still 
sold for treating their ailments. Re- 
cently, it struck me that, since so 
little is known today of Polk Miller, 
a HOBBIES article about him might 
be welcome. 

T wrote to the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch, asking if the newspaper's 
Reference library contained any ma- 
terial about the banjo-playing folk- 
song singing druggist. I was told 
the only item was a faded type- 
written, biographical sketch by his 
son. Withers Miller. 

The librarian, Miss Mary M. Watt, 
kindly had the article copied for me. 
It is so interesting as evidence of the 
son's admiration of and devotion to 
his father that I shall copy it: 

Polk Miller was born at Grape Lawn, 
Prince Edward county, near Burke- 
ville, Va., on the second day of August, 


1844, a>:d was the fifth child of Giles 
A. and Jane Webster Miller. From 
early childhood to mature manhood 
that sweet, gentle disposition so mani- 
fest in his later life was ever present 
and corralled friends around him whose 
devotion bordered on idolatry. His gen- 
ial smile and hearty handshake in- 
creased this number as years went by. 
No change evidenced itself during his 
lifetime, for, in manhood, he was the 
same as a praLtiing boy around his 
mother's knee, quiet, obedient and 
truthful, and was never known to 
attempt to add force to his remarks 
by indulging in profanity. 

Being brought up on the farm with 
four brothers and many colored boys, 
he was a leader in all athletic sports 
then known to the average country 
boy, but not an instance can be re- 
called of his ever being overbearing or 
unfair to his opponent. His ears were 
ever open to the cries of distress and 
suffering of his fellow man, regardless 
of the source from which it came, and 
(these) were met with Christian char- 
ity, not letting one hand know what 
the other was doing. He was a friend 
and protector of all dumb animals 
and was foremost in their defense in 
resenting any act of cruelty Inflicted 
upon them. It was this outstanding 
trait in his character that \e& him to 
originate the many remedies for crea- 
tures of the animal world. He was an 
acknowledged champion in field sports 
from his boyhood, which he retained 
to the later years of his life, being 
indefatigable and untiring In its pur- 
suit. His fairness in the field was al- 
ways apparent and he was never known 
to countenance anything like a dispute 
in regard to the game killed. Recog- 
nized as one of the finest shots in 
Virginia, no one, whether a good or 
poor shot, was ever made to feel 
humiliated at missing birds while In 
his company. 

In the early spring of 1860 he left 
home to buffet the waves of the busi- 
ness world and landed in Richmond, 
as he always loved to recall, "a green 
country boy” who had not attained his 
16th year. He secured a position with 
the well-known firm of Meade and 
Baker and loved to relate his experi- 
ence In mastering this intricate and 
difficult position. He always alluded 
to the kindness, patience, and friendly 
advice bestowed upon him by Mr. 
Meade, whose friendship and confidence 
he retained to his death. 

He was still with the firm when the 
War Between the States commenced. 
On arriving at the age of 18, he ar- 
ranged to enlist in the Second company. 
Richmond Howitzers. On one oocasioh, 
when waiting on Mrs. Jefferson Davis, 
who was a patron of the store, he 
remarked to her that probably that 
would be the last time he would have 
the pleasure of serving her as he had 
arranged to enlist for the war. She 
expressed her regrets and left the 
store, but in a few days an order was 
issued by President Davis that he 
should be detailed to retain his posi- 
tion with Meade & Baker. But it did 
not take long before his patriotism 
overcame the force of the detail and 
he joined the Second company of How- 
itzers in one of their Valley campaigns, 
with which organization he furled the 
banner of the Lost Cause at Appomat- 
tox. He also served as hospital steward 
of Cutchew's Battalion of Artillery, of 
which the Second company of How- 
itzers was a part, in addition to his 
other duties. 

He returned home then to Amerlla 
county and while the commercial world 
was still at a standstill he took up 
farming. As soon as the business ma- 
chinery adjusted itself he secured a 
position with the Broad street firm 
of Powhatan Dupuy, with whom he 
lived until 1871, when he opened a drug 
store on his own account at 600 East 
Marshall street. At this time he was 
engaged to assist Mr. Mann S. Valen- 
tine, who was then perfecting his 
discovery of the well known "Valen- 
tine's Meat Juice," now sold all over 
the world. 

On Nov. 29, 1871, he was married 
to Miss Maude Lee Withers, the oldest 
daughter of Dr. William M. Withers, 
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of Richmond, and to her he always 
gave the credit for his methodical con- 
duct of his business affairs. She made 
his home a haven of rest from the 
worrying 1 business cares which he al- 
ways left at the store. He would then, 
to drive away dull care from his fire- 
side, pick up his banjo, with which 
he delighted not only his own family 
and friends but up to the time of his 
death almost the entire country, the 
greater portion of which he covered in 
the latter years of his life. 

He was so successful in his business 
at 500 East Marshall street, due to his 
universal popularity, that he purchased 
the drug business then being conducted 
at 9th & Main streets, where for many 
years he gave the glad hand to his 
many friends from every section of the 
country, and they were made to feel 
at home in his native city. He was 
thoroughly foml of music, having a 
good voice, his singing being one of 
his many accomplishments. In story 
telling he had few equals, if any, and 
no superiors. In interpreting the Negro 
dialect he excelled, and it was through 
this channel that he achieved his 
greatest fame. In 1890 his son, W. 
Withers Miller, was taken into the 
business and since that time has had 
active charge of it. He passed over the 
river on Oct. 20, 1913, and no more 
fitting tribute could possibly be paid 
him than that inscribed on his tomb 
(Continued on next page) 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $3 each 
for fine copies of any Pathe sapphire ball 
records by GENE GREENE, “The King 
of Ragtime.” Not interested in Greene's 
Victor and Columbia records and do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good copy each 
of the February and May 1912, Co- 
lumbia record supplements. I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia sup- 
plements after that year. Want pho- 
nograph trade publications, especially the 
Talking Machine World from 1905 to 1926, 
and "house organs,” such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly), 
Dia. Points, the Columbia Record ■&. the 
Voice of the Victor, — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Virginia. tfx 


WANTED, on cylinders only, four-min- 
ute Amberol preferred, give number and 
artist: Pretty Baby, Oh You Beautiful 
Doll, Redwing, After the Ball, Three 
O'clock in the Morning, Moonlight Bay, 
My Gal Sal, Sweet Rosie O’Grady, When 
You Wore a Tulip, Sidewalks of New 
York, “Ma” (She’s Making Eyes At Me), 
Old Bill Moses Ford, Alexander's Rag 
Time Band, Let the Rest of the World 
Go By, In the Good Old Summer Time, 
Silver Bell, Oh Johnny. Also 200 others. 
Dealers and individuals - send lists and 
prices to: H. W. Oltmann, 1505 Elmen, 
Houston, Texas. ja38841 


WANTED: Titta Ruffo’s Pathe Dinor- 
ah: Sei vendicata — any number, size or 
coupling: outside or center start. — Aida 
Favia-Artsay, 50 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, 
N. Y. tfx 


WANTED: HILLBILLY AND MOUN- 
TAIN RECORDS. Send lists to Don 

Wahle, 112S Keller Ave., Louisville 13, 

Ky. mh3652 


WANTED, John McCormack records: 
Victor Nos. 923, 1272, 1660, 1695, 1594, 
64250, 64304, 6449S, 74296, 87078, 87563. — 
John J. Collins, 24 Stearns Rd., Belmont, 
Mass. mh3004 


MUSIC ROLLS 


PLAYER PIANO music rolls bought, 
sold ami traded, all makes and types. — 
D. Nichelson, 1209 W. North Ave.. Balti- 
more 17. Md. jel2443l 


PIANO ROLLS WANTED: nil types. 
Send list, receive cash offer by return 
mail (list returned). — M. Montgomery, 
722 Spring, Ann Arbor, Mich. 8128041 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale: all types of 
antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical items bought, sold and re- 
paired. — Lloyd G. Kelley, Broadway & 

Route 3, Hanover, Mass. jl yl20422 

SWISS MUSIC BOX, 8 tuned cylinder 
type; inlaid walnut case, 12x27x8"; over 
75 years old, in good mechanical con- 
dition. Appraised at $500. Will accept 
best reasonable offer. — W. S. Sayles, 
Box 346, Prairie View, 111. f3639 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EDISON, COLUMBIA, VICTOR phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, springs, 
reproducers, hand organs hurdy gurdys, 
music boxes, Holcomb Hoke coin phono- 
graph. I buy, sell, exchange, repair. — 
Nugent, R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. 

f3Q84 

CYLINDER machines, records, pans, 
outside horn disc machines bought, sold, 
traded. — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Min- 
ersvllle, Pa. mhl223K) 

BUY, SELL OR TRADE 12" & 16" 
Radio Transcriptions of all types, radio 
transcription catalogs, anything & every- 
thing regarding radio transcriptions. — 
Paul Scriven, 23S W. State St., Niles, 

Ohio. mh34G4 

WANTED: Theatre-Cinema unit pipe 
organs, Wurlitzer Band Wagons, Hope- 
Jones literature, theatre music, specs, 
console photos. — Alden Miller, 3212 34th 
Ave. So., Minneapolis 6, Minn. mh3614 
FROM A FORMER EDISON dealer’s 
stock that had been in storage, I was 
able to find some original Edison styl- 
uses (needle) in both sapphire and dia- 
mond. Have a small surplus and will 
sell some while they last. Also, Diamond 
Disc reproducers at $5 each. Send for 
free brochure on cylinder reproducers. 
— Pollard’s, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, 

Calif. Ja3219 

FOR SALE: 150 Wurlitzer band organ, 
hand carved front, double tracker bar, 
metal chimes. Seeburg Jr. piano. Mills 
Violano - Virtuoso. Regina floor model 
with piano sounding board. Rolls for 
sale. — Dodge House Antiques, Box 567, 
Dodge City, ICans. mh3295 


ORGANS FOR SALE 


KIMBALL REED ORGAN. Purchased 
in 1900, has original polished oak finish. 
In A-l shape. Original warranty is still 
with it. Make offer. — Mrs. Wayne Nash, 
1419 Leisher Rd., Cheyenne, Wyo. f32l5 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED. Edison and Columbia cyl- 
inder phonographs and records. Disc 
phonos with horns, roller organs, music 
boxes, and melodoons. — Neumann Miller, 
410 W. Lomlta, Glendale 4. Calif. 

mh308i 

WANTED: Very small band organ 
cheap for quick cash sale, in good play- 
ing condition. Write giving full details. 
— J. J. Howard-Exploracion, Aptdo. 172. 
Maracaibo, Venezuela. f3004 


WANTED: Wurlitzer or Seeburg Or- 
cheston in restorable condition. Buy or 
trade. — Arch Rankin. 589 Neff, Grosse 
Pointe, Mich. ja3S82 


WE WILL PAY $50.00 to anyone who 
will give us a lead that materializes 
in the purchase of the following: Nickel- 
odeons. H Seeburg, Model 72 Wurlitzer, 
Welte Orchestrion. Hupfeld Violin Or- 
chestrion, Encore mechanical banjo. We 
buy junkers for parts. Anything that 
plays mechanical. Una-phon. — Kugler. 
7 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2. Minn. 

mh3S4S 


FOR SALE: One Packard piano. Organ 
in excellent shape. Made in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. — C. I. Dilocker. 118 Dak. Ave., 
Cherokee, Iowa. jal481 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED Instruments. 
Also buy and repair; reasonable. — C. 
Lamper, C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 1366 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

my 9 219 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare phonographs for sale. Edison 
Concert, Berliner, Pathe*, Edison Ma- 
roon Gem, Eldridge Johnson, early 
phonograph with ear tubes and oth- 
ers. Cylinder records, parts of all 
kinds. Reproducer repairing, styli 
(needle) installed. Reproducers for 
sale. Send 25c for lists. — Pollard's, 
4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

Ja36501 


OLD EDISON phonograph and round 
records, lots of unusual antiques, send 
for list. — Stinson, Route 1, Riesel, Tex. 

Ja3882 


RECORD LIST. Our next disc and cyl- 
inder record lists will be ready In Jan- 
uary, 1960. Send stamp for full particu- 
lars. Anything in the old disc or cylinder 
phonograph line bought, sold and ex- 
changed. — Nugent, R.F.D. 6, Box 33, 
Richmond, Va. f3046 


ATTENTION! A large selection of both 
cylinder and disc phonographs, all com- 
plete and in working order. Please send 
wants. Small Edison cylinder floor model, 
mahogany cabinet complete, $65, extra 
clean. — Lloyd Whitlock, 114 State St., 
Brewer, Maine. jal003 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Ca i a log 20c. — Fore’s 3151 High, Denver 
6, Colo. au!26921 


EARLY American, French sheet music. 
Classics for 4 hands. Several bound vol- 
umes. List for stamp. — Holsclaw's An- 
tique Shop, 307 S. Jeffries Blvd., Waiter- 
boro, S. C. mh3004 


PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Plano Co., 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kans. apl24661 

Wanted: Ampico piano rolls. $1.00 
each picked from list. — Daggs, 725 
N. Columbia Place, Tulsa, Okla. 

mh3483 


Wanted: DuoArt and Ampico piano 
rolls. — Thomas Grattelo, 1519 Cali- 
fornia St, San Francisco, Calif. 

ja3063 


PIANO FOR SALE 


1862 STEIN WAY Concert Grand piano. 
Beautiful plain case, excellent condition. 
— L. Freeman, Viking Hotel, Marshall, 
Mo. Ja3662 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


MILLS Violano- Virtuoso machine, sin- 
gle violin type. Needs only minor repairs. 
—Robert G. Hailey, 2430 Gallows Road, 
Falls Church, Va. Ja3023 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira music box discs, 18’/2” $3; 
lbVs” $2.50; 9 5/16" $1; 6 13/16" 
75c. Plus postage. — Squires, 2328 
Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

mh8084 
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In Hollywood (a Richmond cemetery), 
reading as follows: 

"Honest Citizen, Faithful Friend, 

Confederate Patriot, Christian Gen- 
tleman, Virginia’s Son, Loving and 

Beloved. ‘Peace to His Ashes.’ ” 

III Polk Miller’s Records 
I can add only a couple of things 
to this filial tribute. Miller’s death 
certificate shows he died from a heart 
condition. And I suspect he was 
named for James Knox Polk, who 
was elected President of the United 
States on the Democratic ticket in 
1844, the year Polk Miller was born. 

All the gifted Richmond druggist’s 
records were issued by Edison in 
March, 1910. The set consisted of 
four Amberols, playing four minutes 
each, and three Standard two-minute 
cylinders. Miller sings in four, and 
the other three are by the Negro 
quartet alone. Only one of its mem- 
bers, the bass, is mentioned by name. 
Here are the comments from that 
month’s issue of The New Phono- 
gram : 

Amberole Records 

389, The Bonnie Blue Flag— Polk Mil- 
ler and Quartet. One of the most popu- 
lar war songs of the South, surpassing 
in popularity even the world famous 
"Dixie" in the days from ’61 to '65. It 
was sung by Miller around army camp 
fires and he now sings it at Confederate 
Veterans’ reunions. Banjo accompani- 
ment. 

390, Laughing Song — Quartet. It takes 
a genuine Southern Negro to sing this 
song, which is typical of the happy 
darkey nature. The laughter is natural 
and contagious. Guitar accompaniment. 

391, What a Time — Quartet. A favor- 
ite church hymn of the Virginia coun- 
try Negroes, with a quaint plantation 
air. Guitar accompaniment. 

392, The Watermelon Party — Quartet. 
An original "makeup” by James L. 
Stamper, the basso of the quartet. 
Mark Twain referred to this number 
as a "Musical Earthquake.” 

Standard Records 

10332, Rise & Shine - Polk Miller and 
Quartet. Polk Miller sings this melody 
Just as the darkeys sang it on his 
father's plantation before the war. Gui- 
tar accompaniment. 

10333, The "Old Time” Religion— 


Polk Miller and Quartet. A hymn of 
Negro origin, so melodious that South- 
ern whites have Introduced it Into 
their church service. Unaccompanied. 

10334, Jerusalem Mornin’ — Polk Miller 
and Quartet. A camp-meeting song and 
probably the catchiest of the seven 
numbers. Lines are sung alternately by 
first tenor and quartet. Unaccompanied. 

Miller played his own banjo ac- 
companiment in “The Bonnie Blue 
Flag” and was the “first tenor” just 
mentioned. Perhaps he also played 
the guitar in the other records. He 
had a pleasant voice. I wonder how 
he happened to make his Edison cyl- 
inders. 

Perhaps C. B. (“Pop”) Haynes, the 
Edison distributor in Richmond, who 
was a close friend of Mr. Edison’s, 
convinced the great inventor that 
some of the old Negro spirituals and 
Confederate battle songs should be 
recorded. They must have sold well 
in other parts of the country as well 
as the South for they remained in 
the catalog for years. 

Even so, parts of the cylinders 
puzzled some listeners. B. A. F., of 
Harrisburg, Pa., wrote in the New 
Phonogram for June, 1911: 

“Will you kindly publish . . . the 
words of Polk Miller’s 'Laughing 
Song,’ Amberol record No. 390? The 
record is melodious and entertaining, 
but I am unable to reconcile some 
of the words and sentences; they 
seem to be without much sense or 
connection.” 

The editor replied: 

It is not at ail surprising that you 
should have difficulty in making sense 
out of certain parts of the song. . . . 
This song, written by genuine Southern 
.plantation darkeys with little or no 
education, contains phrases and ex- 
pressions which are coined and intro- 
duced haphazard. . . The fact that the 
words and phrases are meaningless 
and loosely strung together does not 
detract from the attractiveness of the 
song . . . the melody and harmony are 
there and the fact that the words are 
truly characteristic of the darkey as 
he is rather enhances the attractiveness 


of the record. Following is the song In 
its entirety: 

(first verse) 

A journey to Long Branch Is pleasant 
and always delightful to me, 

While strolling the beach at moon- 
light while the wild waves are rol- 
ling the sea; 

Then give me a lady for waltzing, 
such pleasures to me they are grand. 

And quickly passed by it is finished, 
we have oysters and wine at two. 
(chorus) 

Oysters and wine at 2 A.M., 2 A.M., 

2 A.M., 

We have oysters and wine at 2 A.M., 
we have oysters and wine at two. 

The leader then sings: 

Music is pleasant, music has charms, 
music is something that keeps us 
along, 

Music is pleasant, most fotune (sic) 
and grand; now watch my motion 
and see how I laugh! 

Then the whole quartet comes in on 
the laugh, using no words, but with 
mouths stretched from ear to ear they 
go through a "Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 
(second versel 

I’m a fellow that never refuses all 
the pleasures that come in my way. 

But now it is time to get married, 
I’ll banish all bashful display; 

We fought while the stars were 
shining, we fought for the friends 
that were true; 

And quickly passed by it is finished, 
we‘11 have oysters and wine at two. 
(chorus as above) 

The December, 1913, Edison Phono- 
gram Monthly published a brief men- 
tion of Polk Miller’s death and said 
that four of the previously listed 
records would be reissued in Febru- 
ary in unbreakable Blue Amberol 
form. Since Edison had quit making 
two-minute records, the three Stan- 
dard numbers were not reissued. 

The death notice said: “Polk Mil- 
ler, a well known business man of 
Richmond, Va., and author of several 
songs familiar to Edison enthusiasts, 
died at his home at the age of 69, 
last October. His plantation stories 
of war time and his performances 
on the banjo and guitar at many Con- 
federate reunions were always much 
admired and enjoyed. 

Four of his best selections appear 


Gray, Nipper and Roger are happy in their new home and they wish you 



The new home at 
225 N. Maple St., 
Vinton, Va. 


GRAY, prepar- NIPPER is either a 
ing a snack for literary genius, look- 
Santa to eat ing upward for inspir- 
when St. Nick ation, or he's trying 
dropped in to figure out how 
Christmas Eve Santa Claus gets 
night. down that stovepipe. 


ROGER, lying at ease on 
the basement stairs* and 
dreaming of a happy New 
Year. 


Once more Gray, Nipper, Roger and 1 want to thcink HOBBIES readers for all the nice letters we 
have received during the past year. Since we don’t have time to send Christmas cards, we feel it is 
both a duty and a pleasure to wish you a most HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

JIM WALSH 
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in the February list: (2175), The 
Bonnie Blue Flag; (2176), the Laugh- 
ing- Song; (2177), What a Time, and 
(2178), The Watermelon Party; all 
but the first accompanied by the 
guitar. The first one is accompanied 
by the banjo. They are fine!” 

IV A Daughter’s Recollections 
Several years ago I wrote an ar- 
ticle for the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch in which Polk Miller was men- 
tioned. This brought me some pleas- 
ant correspondence from his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Garland C. Chewning, of 
Bon Air, Va. On October 29, 1951, 
she wrote: 

My dear Mr. Walsh: Your article 
about Virginia entertainers of bygone 
days interested me a great deal. Please 
tell me for whom you succeeded in 
making a re-recording of my father's 
'Bonnie Blue Flag,* how you went 
about it and how successful you were. 

I am Mr. Miller’s youngest daughter 
and would like to have a record made 
for my sons. Several of my father's 
songs have never been published. I 
believe I am the only person who can 
sing 'Huckleberry Picnic.' Would ap- 
preciate any information you can give 
me. Very sincerely yours, Virginia Mil- 
ler Chewning. 

On November 20, Mrs. Chewning 
wrote: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: You were most 
kind to go to so much trouble to record 
the ‘Bonnie Blue Flag” for me and I 
do appreciate it. . . Would that you 
could have known my father and heard 
him sing. He was quite a character. 

It always irritates me to have people 
call him a vaudeville performer or en- 
tertainer. His associates were mostly 
humorists such as Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, Mark Twain, Thomas Nelson Page 
and others. I have his scrapbooks of 
programs and they are always accounts 
of entertainments in Carnegie Hall, 
before the Southern Society at the 
Waldorf, or before some of the most 
exclusive groups in the country. . . I 
wonder if I could trace any of those 
other records by writing to the Edison 
company. . . Again let me thank you 
for making the recording. Sometime I 
hope I will have an opportunity to 
thank you in person. 

Three days later Mrs. Chewning 
wrote: 

We had a grand time playing the 
record Thanksgiving Day and it was 
just like a trip to bygone days. My 
boys just enjoyed it so much. By the 
way, I have a lead on an old hatch 
of records and I'm going to do my best 
to get hold of “Rise and Shine” and 
‘‘Old Time Religion.” 

I believe that was the last letter 
I received from Mrs. Chewning, but 
I hope she has been able to find all 
seven records by her father and his 
Old South Quartet. It should gra- 
tify her that Polk Miller's voice 
has been preserved on both wax and 
Blue Amberol cylinders and, 46 years 
after his death, his admirers can go 
on hearing “the sound of a voice that 
is still.” 


I remember carriage makers 
With the autos did compete; 
How they advertised new numbers 
Were equipped with “Auto Seat.” 
— Spencer C. Ackerman 


OLD VEHICLES 


TOURING IN 1915 

By H. L. LARSON 


“Roads fair, weather hot,” wrote a 
1915 motorist in his new Auto Tour 
Record, 

“Left home 6 a.m., arrived 11 
A.M., home again 10 p.m. Total 
miles of tour 223, bought 5 gallons 
of gasoline at 12^ a gallon, aver- 
aged 15 miles per gallon,” and, under 
Remarks (very possibly incomplete) 
“two tires blew out!”) 

He was one of the early drivers 
on the Lincoln Highway, giving three 
friends and his wife a June outing 
in his four cylinder, 25 horse-power 
Studebaker. 

One wonders if the friends stayed 
home on purpose the next time, for 
in July he was accompanied only by 
his wife. They started out at 5 A.M. 
There is an exultant flourish to his 
writing — “Roads good, weather good, 
gasoline 11^ a gallon, no tire trouble 
or trouble of any kind, home at 4 
p.m.” Certainly it must have seemed 
well worth the $4.00 license fee. We 
doubt, however, that the return from 
this 370 mile trip was at 4 p.m. the 
same day. in view of the speed lim- 
its and other laws summarized in the 
back of his Record. The speed lim- 
its were usually “in business dis- 
tricts ten miles per hour, residential 
districts fifteen miles per hour, out- 
side of city, town or village limits 
twenty-five miles per hour (fifteen 
in South Carolina).” but “when go- 
ing around a corner or curve six 
miles per hour.” 

Ancl if you overtook a horse and 
buggy and the driver raised one 
hand, this indicated that the horse 
was frightened and the automobile 
driver must come to a complete stop. 

Only twenty-three states supplied 
license numbers for a fee of from 
50^ to $40.00, sometimes varying as 
to horsepower. In most other states 
the owner supplied his own number 
plates or painted the numbers on 
front and/or back of the car, in one 
or two states also on the glass of 
the front lamps! Thirteen states had 
no motor laws, although legislation 
was pending in some of them. 

What a traffic tie-up would result 
in some of our big cities if the fol- 
lowing rule were still in effect! “In 
business districts — a turn in the 
street must be performed in the block 
and not at street intersections, as — 
it would block traffic. Outside the 
business districts, and on boulevards, 
however, a driver wishing to turn 
and retrace his course on the same 
street should proceed to the next cor- 
ner and pass clear around the cen- 
ter of the street intersection.” 

Proper care of the automobile was 
important if one desired to obey the 
rules that said. “No noxious smoke, 
gas, steam or offensive odor to es- 
cape from the automobile. No unnec- 
essary noise permitted. No oil, gas- 


oline or like fluid to be spilled on 
asphalt pavement,” and even “Don’t 
open the cut-out in cities. It may 
subject you to arrest.” 

Some rules included are still good 
in modern dress, “Don't see how close 
you can run to a pedestrian — you 
may make a mistake. Don't take 
chances when children are — hitching 
on wagons — slow down and sound 
your horn (or bell or other signal 
device producing an abrupt sound 
loud enough to warn of danger) , 
Don't assume you have rights — 
you'll avoid accidents even if your 
temper does become ruffled. If you 
do cause an accident, stop and give 
aid — don't run away.” 

And this final word of wisdom! 

“Don’t argue with an officer — it 
will do no good and besides, in all 
probability he will be in the right!” 


FORD MUSEUM’S ANNUAL 
SPORTS CAR EXHIBITION 
SET FOR JANUARY 8-31 

Dearborn, Mich. — The Henry Ford 
Museum’s ninth annual sports car 
show will be held January 8 through 
81. 

A panorama of the world’s leading 
competition cars, “Sports Cars in 
Review” is the nation’s only auto 
show devoted entirely to sports cars. 

The annual exhibit will bring to- 
gether nearly 50 cars from Italy, 
England, Germany, France and the 
United States, with some shown for 
the first time in this country, ac- 
cording to Alan R. Symonds, show 
chairman. 

To show the development of sports 
cars over the years, several earlier 
models, both foreign and domestic, 
also will be displayed. 

The 1959 show, held in February, 
was viewed by nearly 50,000 persons. 


WANTED 


WANTED - AUTOMOBILE ITEMS. 
M os l anything pertaining to early auto- 
mobile era. Literature such as catalogs, 
manuals. Trade publications, hand books, 
posters, pictures, etc. Also horse-drawn 
vehicle era literature. Old cars, trucks, 
chassis, other components suitable for 
parts. Brass lights, horns, name plates. 
Most any kind of accessory or usable 
part, etc. I have discontinued collection 
of clothes, license plates, and most tech- 
nical books. — B. J. Pollard, 14300 Prai- 
rie, Detroit 3S, Mich Je62722 


AUTOMOBILE sales catalogs wanted. 
Best prices offered. — M. Hollis, 4930 
Queen Mary Road, Apt. 19, Montreal, 
Que., Canada. S122611 


OLD AUTO LAMPS, horns, books, old 
cars, etc., wanted. — D. D. Way, 11 East- 
wood Ct., Oakland, Calif. my 128801 


WANTED TO BUY OR TRADE auto- 
mobile radiator name plates. — Wallace 
Huffman, 610 South Webster, Kokomo, 
Indiana. Ja6216 


AUTOMOBILE catalogs, trade papers 
and leaflets, brass lamps, early gadgets. 
— Whitlock’s, New Haven Conn. jal211 
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Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Geoffrey O’Hara 

By JIM WALSH 


Tenors who wanted to become pop- 
ular in the early days of the phono- 
graph got off to a good start if they 
were born in Canada. 

The two most successful ballad 
singers among pioneer recording ar- 
tists, Henry Burr and Harry Mac- 
donough, were Canadians. So was 
Edward Johnson who shone as an 
opera star in Italy before eventually 
becoming manager of the Metropoli- 
tan. Craig Campbell, who made Pathe 
and Columbia records, and George 
Carre, who did some singing for Vic- 
tor, were of Canadian birth. And 
so is Geoffrey O'Hara, although he 
has long been a citizen of the United 
States and now lives on South 
Quaker Hill in Pawling, N. Y. 

Accomplished as a singer and fa- 
mous as a composer, Mr. O'Hara is 
one of the most versatile and dis- 
tinguished artists about whom I have 
written. He is one of the few pop- 
ular pioneer recording artists to have 
his biography published in "Who's 
Who in America." 

From the 1922-23 "Who’s Who" it 
appears that the tenor-composer, 
whose 78th birthday will occur about 
the time this article sees print, was 
born in Chatham, Ontario, Feb. 2, 
1882. He was the son of Robert and 
Maria Sophia (Dobbs) O’Hara, was 
educated at Chatham Collegiate In- 
stitute and studied music with vari- 
ous teachers. He came to the United 
States in 1904 and became a natural- 
ized citizen in 1919. On June 7 that 
year he married Constance Margaret 
Dougherty, of Cambridge, Mass. 

O'Hara was widely known as a 
singer when his first success as a 
song writer occurred. In 1913 Enrico 
Caruso recorded his song, “Your 
Eyes Have Told Me," for Victor, 
and it was so successful that many 
other artists soon were singing his 
compositions. After Woodrow Wilson 
became President, Secretary of the 
Interior Franklin K. Lane appoint- 
ed O’Hara an instructor in native 
Indian music. He visited the reser- 
vations of the Navajos and other 
tribes and used an Edison cylinder 
phonograph to record the Indians 
singing their primitive songs. When 
the United States entered the First 
World War, the War Department 
sent the tenor to Fort Oglethorpe, 


Ga., in June, 1917, as a military 
song leader. “Who’s Who” listed 
O’Hara as a Mason, an Episcopal in 
religion and a Republican in politics. 
He belonged to the Musician's Club, 
the Young Republican Club and the 
Canadian Club of New York. At that 
time he lived at 25 Post Street, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 

A more detailed sketch appears in 
the 1938-39 “Who's Who." This re- 
veals that Mr. and Mrs. O’Hara had 
two children — a son, Hamilton Mur- 
ray O'Hara, and a daughter, Nancy 
Jackson. He was listed as a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Au- 
thors, Composers and Publishers 
(AS CAP) of which he had been 
president. He was also president in 
1922 of the Song Writers Protective 
Association and of the International 
Lyceum and Chautauqua Associa- 
tion in 1925. He was a Shriner and 
his clubs were then the Town Hall, 
Canadian and Lambs. 

More than 20 years ago O'Hara 
had composed a large number of 
operettas, including “Peggy and the 
Pirate," produced in 1927; "Riding 
Down the Sky," 1928; “The Count 
and the Co-Ed," 1929; “The Smiling 
Sixpence,” 1930; “Rogues and Vaga- 
bonds,” and “Lantern Land," 1931; 
“Harmony Hall," 1933; "The Prin- 
cess Runs Away," 1935; and “Puddin- 
head the First," 1936. Among his 
songs are "There is No Death," 
“K-K-K-Katy,” "I Love a Little Cot- 
tage" (of which Walter Scanlan 
made an exquisite Edison Diamond 
Disc, incongruously paired with a 
comic Irish waltz song, “I Certainly 
Must Be In Love," sung by Mar- 
querite Farrell), "The Wreck of the 
Julie Plante" "The Living God," 
“I Have a Rendezvous With Life,” 
"Do You Fear the Wind?" "If Christ 
Came Back," and about 150 others. 
He had also written a book on Cana- 
dian folk songs and frequently lec- 
tured on musical subjects. 

The 1952 edition of “The ASCAP 
Biographical Dictionary of Authors, 
Composers and Publishers" contains 
some information supplementing that 
already in "Who's Who." It says 
that after four years in the banking- 
business. O'Hara gave up banking 
for music. At twelve he was the or- 
ganist for the Chatham Episcopal 
church. His early stage career in- 
cluded four years in minstrel work 
and major vaudeville circuits as a 
pianist, singer and entertainer. He 
was instructor in community singing 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 


versity, in 1936-37, and received a 
degree as Honorary Doctor of Music 
at Huron College in 1947. “To Be 
In Love” is added to his list of oper- 
ettas, and additional song titles in- 
clude “Leetle Bateese," “I Walked 
Today Where Jesus Walked," “Give 
a Man a Horse He Can Ride," 
“Where Heaven Is," "Tomasso Ro- 
tundo,” "A Little Close Harmony" 
(this was the theme song of my 
Walsh's Wax Works, the first radio 
program featuring old-time popular 
recordings), “The Old Songs,” “Sing 
Awhile Longer," "Forward to Christ" 
and "One World." The ASCAP dic- 
tionary also mentions that O'Hara 
published a book of poems. .. 

This adds up to an impressive and 
comprehensive career, which is by 
no means over, but we are less con- 
cerned with Geoffrey O'Hara’s status 
as a composer, lecturer and author 
than with his career as a pioneer 
recording artist. 

II. First Recordings 

In a recent letter to that excellent 
Brooklyn publication, Record Re- 
search , Mr. O’Hara recalled making 
Zon-o-phone records in 1906-07 as a 
male quartet member. He said he 
couldn’t recall any titles or the name 
of the quartet, but the baritone was 
"the afterward nationally great Re- 
in aid Werrenrath." O'Hara was the 
second tenor and Walter MacPher- 
son the bass, but he doesn't recall 
who was first tenor. Then, he says, 
he began making Victor popular song 
records in 1917, after having pre- 
viously recorded some Navajo Indian 
songs in 1913 for the Victor Educa- 
tional Department. Mr. O’Hara is a 
kit mixed up in statement. His first 
Victor popular records came out in 
1916 instead of 1917, and the Indian 
songs were not listed until late in 
1914. Of course they may have been 
recorded the year before. 

The quartet whose name escaped 
Mr. O’Hara must have been the Cri- 
terion, which the late John Young, 
its first tenor for many years, told 
me was organized by Werrenrath. 
The Canadian tenor seems, however, 
not to have been a member when it 
made its only two-minute Edison 
wax cylinder, issued in January, 
1905. The record, No. 8866, was a 
comic specialty, “Little Tommy Went 
a Fishing," which a completely re- 
organized Criterion Quartet also re- 
corded nearly a score of years later 
on an Edison Diamond Disc. Those 
who sang in the cylinder were Rob- 
ert R. Rainey, first tenor; William 
A. Washburn, second tenor; Werren- 
rath (then a stripling of 21), bari- 
tone, and Walter A. Downie, bass. 
O'Hara obviously replaced either 
Rainey or Washburn shortly after- 
ward if he sang with Werrenrath’s 
group. The Criterion Quartet which 
was a popular recording group from 
about 1916 to 1930 included John 
Young, first tenor; Frank Mellor, 
second tenor; George W. Reardon, 
baritone, and Donald Chalmers, bass. 
Afterwards it sang as a regular fea- 
ture at the Roxy Theater in New 
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GEOFFREY O’HARA inscribed this pho- 
to to Jim Walsh in appreciation of his 
editorial support of ASCAP when the 
song writers’ organization was entering 
its historic controversy with radio sta- 
tions. 


York and called itself the Roxy Quar- 
tet. 

Eight 9-inch Criterion Quartet rec- 
ords appeared in the Zon-o-phone 
catalog for June, 1905. I shall list 
them, although it is doubtful that 
Mr. O’Hara sang in them: 5990, 
Abide With Me; 6087, The Bridge; 
6088, Carry Me Back to Old Virgin- 
ny; 6055. Jesus, Lover of My Soul; 
6043, Kentucky Babe; 6069, Lead, 
Kindly Light; 6046, Little Tommy; 
6012, Rock of Ages. There were also 
twenty-one 9-inch records by the In- 
vincible Quartet, but this was a 
group managed by Frank C. Stan- 
ley — the forerunner of the more fa- 
mous Peerless Quartet. (Years later, 
the Peerless sometimes called itself 
the Invincible Quartet on Pathe rec- 
ords) . 

Among the 10-inch records in the 
same catalog there was only one 
male quartet number, No. 72, The 
Soldier's Farewell, by the Criterion. 

By March, 1907, when we may as- 
sume Mr. O'Hara had joined the 
quartet, the Zon-o-phone list of con- 
certed i-ecords had grown consider- 
ably, but there was still only one by 
the Criterion. The Peerless Quartet 
was represented by four 10-inch discs 
and the Universal Male Quartet by 
seven. No names are given for the 
Universal singers, but their reper- 
toire was the same type the Haydn 
Quartet recorded for Victor. Since 
Victor controlled Zon-o-phone it is 
likely the Universal was the Haydn 
in disguise. There was also a Zon-o- 
phone Male Quartet, which special- 
ized in comedy numbers and descrip- 
tive sketches, as a little later, did 
the Colonial Quartet, which I sus- 
pect to be the same organization. 
And I believe both the Zon-o-phone 
and Colonial Quartets were the Ram- 
bler Minstrel Company, consisting of 
Billy Murray, Steve Porter, Arthur 
Collins and Byron G. Harlan. But in 
the lack of positive evidence, it is 
conceivable that O'Hara sang with 


the Universal or Zon-o-phone Quar- 
tets. 

Meanwhile, the Criterion made a 
few records for Columbia, as well 
as Leeds, Talk-o-phone and perhaps 
other companies. 

The first mention I find of Geof- 
frey O’Hara name in any record 
list occurs in the New Phonogram 
for August, 1905, when the Knicker- 
bocker Quintet recorded "The Rosa- 
ry” — an ambitious undertaking for 
those days. The descriptive notes 
said: 

9052. The Rosary. The Knickerbocker 
Quintet is a new organization and this 
is its first Edison record. It is prob- 
ably the only time that a Quintet Rec- 
ord has been made of Kevin's beautiful 
song-, "The Rosary." The Knickerbocker 
Quintet is known throughout the realm 
of vaudeville as "The Original Spook 
Minstrels.” It is composed of: Parvin 
Witte, first tenor; Charles H. Bates, 
second tenor; G. de V. O’Hara, bari- 
tone; Walter C. White, second baritone; 
Leon Parmet, basso. The singing of 
this Quintet is quite different from 
the work of the ordinary groups of 
singers. It is of a character that will 
be found very pleasing. . . 

When Mr. O’Hara visited Oklaho- 
ma City a few years ago he told 
an enthusiastic record collector, 
Quentin Riggs, who then lived there 
but is now working for the U.S. 
State Department in Saudi Arabia, 
that he had been hoping for years 
to find that Knickerbocker Quintet 
record, but with no success. I am 
sure if any HOBBIES reader has a 
spare copy, he would be glad to re- 
ceive it. There are two puzzles con- 
cerning this cylinder. Why was 
O’Hara singing baritone? And what 
does that middle de V. stand for? 

III. Indian Songs 

Geoffrey O’Hara’s next appear- 
ance in a record list was in Novem- 
ber, 1914, when Edison issued a four- 
minute Blue Amberol cylinder, No. 
2451, of his rendition of several In- 


dian songs with tom-tom accompani- 
ment and explanatory comment, and 
Victor did the same thing on double- 
faced 10-inch disc 17635. The reverse 
of the Victor contains “The Gam- 
bler’s Song,” recorded by the Black- 
feet tribe of Glacier Park Indians. 

There is some interesting comment 
in the October, 1914, Edison Phono - 
graph Monthly: 

When Mr. O'Hara was appointed by 
the Secretary of the Interior at Wash- 
ington, Instructor of Native American 
Music, that act constituted a change 
in the attitude of the United States 
government towards the red man. . . 
Anyone can see at a glance that this 
is a revolutionary move, for while it 
was thought necessary to dispatch bri- 
gades and regiments to put the poor 
Indian to rout, now a single man is 
dispatched, armed, not with cannon or 
bayonet, but merely with an Edison 
phonograph. Song is appointed to su- 
percede steel. 

The Navajo Indians are located In 
Arizona and are rich in thousands of 
songs that have been composed with 
skill and handed down for centuries 
from father to son, from teacher to 
pupil. They have a number of cere- 
monies, each one lasting nine days and 
nights, each containing more than 600 
songs. Several of the best of these 
Indian songs were selected from a 
large number taken on the Edison 
recording phonograph. . . All these 

songs have been made a matter of 
special study by Mr. O’Hara. He him- 
self has learned several, and having 
harmonized them is enabled to repro- 
duce them with novel and interesting 
effect. 

The Monthly also contained a trib- 
ute to O’Hara’s Indian work from 
former President Theodore Roosevelt. 
The November, 1914, Victor record 
supplement described the O’Hara 
disc as forming “another notable ad- 
dition to our American Music Se- 
ries.” 

“Mr. O’Hara,” the write-up conti- 
nues, “was appointed by the United 
States government as Instructor of 
Native Indian Music, and lived and 
worked with the Nava j os for some 
years, studying their songs and teach- 



GEOFFR’EY O’HA'RA was the center of attraction at a record collectors’ meeting 
held Saturday, October 10, 1958, in the Sprout Brook Grange Hall at Ames, N. Y. 
Shown in this photo, taken at the meeting, are Mrs. James H. Van Demark of Cohoei, 
N.Y., and her husband, a noted record collector; Mr, O’Hara; Mrs. Harlan B. Kish- 
paugh; the Rev. H. B. Kishpaugh, who sponsored the get-together; and Mrs. Robert 
Hodge, who served as registrar. 
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GEOFFREY O’HARA wos one of the artists included in a full page of photographs 
lit the Victor record supplement for June, 1916. Rhoda Bernard was a singer of 
dialect songs, who made only a few records. The remaining six — Henry Burr, Arthur 
Collins, Byron G. Harlan, Billy Murray, Harry Macdonough and Will Oakland — all 
now dead — were among the most popular pioneer recording artists. 

O’Hara, Burr and Macdonough were Canadians. 


mg them. Although the Navajos are 
most famed for their wonderful blan- 
kets, they possess a remarkable store 
of more than 15,000 legendary songs. 
Mr. O’Hara, in his interesting record, 
explains some of the peculiar fea- 
tures of their songs.” 

I have not heard the Victor rec- 
ord, but the Edison is brilliantly rec- 
orded and fascinating from the first 
groove to the last one of the best 
Blue Amberols. 

In the April, 1961, issue of The 
Record Collector , an informative mag- 
azine published at irregular inter- 
vals in Ipswich, England, Capt. H. 
H. Annand tells of a meeting of 
the City of London Phonograph and 
Gramophone Society, at which many 
records were played, and says: 

One record in particular calls for 
special mention. This was the Navajo 


Indian Songs, collected and sung by 
Geoffrey O'Hara, Mr. O'Hara, like our 
own Cecil Sharpe, has made an interest 
of collecting: and editing original folk 
tunes and this delightful record is the 
result, 

IV. Popular Songs For Victor 
Geoffrey O’Hara makes his next 
record appearance in the Victor sup- 
plement for June, 1916, singing a 
ballad written by Charles K. Har- 
ris, "All I Want is a Cottage, Some 
Roses and You.” The other side of 
disc 18022 is "Croon-Time,” sung by 
Edna Brown and James Reed, who 
were really Elsie Baker and Reed 
Miller. No descriptive comment is 
given, but O'Hara’s photograph is 
shown together with his fellow Can- 
adians, Burr and Macdonough, and 
five other singers of what were then 
the latest song* hits. 

A month later, O’Hara was pres- 


ent with the hit of the month, one 
of the catchiest tunes ever written, 
and what undoubtedly was his big- 
gest selling record — No. 18051, “They 
Made It Twice As Nice As Paradise 
And They Called It Dixieland.” His 
recording of this sensational hit by 
Raymond B. Egan and Richard A, 
Whiting swept the country, especial- 
ly since it was doubled with an Irv- 
ing Berlin song whose vogue has been 
even more enduring, "Simple Mel- 
ody.” This was sung by what at 
first sight appears an unlikely com- 
bination — "Edna Brown’s” and Billy 
Murray — but Miss Baker’s serious- 
sounding espousal of the old-time 
"heart sungs” is admirably matched 
by Murray’s lilting defense of rag- 
time. 

It is strange that after this “red- 
hot” beginning, O’Hara was not 
heard of again in the Victor lists 
until Dec., 1916, when, on No. 18166, 
he and a contralto, Lillian Davis 
gave duet versions of his own com- 
position, “Ma Li’l Starlight,” and an 
English serio-comic song, “I’ll Make 
You Want Me.” I consider this the 
poorest of the O’Hara records. The 
singers sound insufficiently rehearsed, 
and as if they don’t know the tune 
of "I’ll Make You Want Me,” which 
was given a superb Edison disc in- 
terpretation by "Rachel Grant” 
(Gladys Rice) and Billy Murray. 

Who Lillian Davis may have 
been is a mystery. She first appeared 
in the Victor supplement for Feb., 
1914, singing "Just You and I and 
the Moon,” and wasn’t heard of 
again until Sept., 1915, when she and 
a male chorus recorded “Hold Me In 
Your Loving Arms.” Her next and 
last appearance was in the duets with 
O’Hara. Her photograph was never 
published, so the suspicion is irresist- 
ible that she was some other well 
known Victor contralto in disguise. 
But which? Since Elsie Baker was 
doubling as Edna Brown, it’s hard- 
ly likely she was also Lillian Davis. 
The only other prominent contralto 
then making Black Label records 
was the late Marguerite Dunlap. I 
have a strong hunch she was also 
Lillian Davis. (At least both last 
names ended in D.I) Mr. O’Hara 
told Quentin Riggs he met Miss Da- 
vis, whoever she was, for the first 
time on the day they made the rec- 
ords and never saw her again. 

Exactly a year passed before Vic- 
tor issued another Geoffrey O’Hara 
record. Probably the U.S.’s entry 
into World War I and O’Hara’s being 
sent to Fort Oglethorpe as a sing- 
ing instructor kept him from , being 
available for regular recording dates. 
But in Dec., 1917. on 18391, he sang 
"The South Will Do Her Part,” com- 
bined with "Come Back Home,” by 
the newly organized Shannon Four. 
"The South Will Do Her Part” was 
a patriotic parody on O’Hara’s smash- 
hit, "They Made It Twice As Nice 
As Paradise,” and the supplement 
said its words "were handed to Geof- 
frey O’Hara by a total stranger, and 
contain a stirring promise that the 
South will do her part in the war. 
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The music, of course, is that of 
Richard A. Whiting. Geoffrey O’Hara 
is supervisor of music at Fort Ogle- 
thorpe, Ga., and is doing his part, 
too. A particularly good feature of 
this record is O’Hara’s enunciation; 
the song is in quick time, but not a 
syllable is lost.” 

The May, 1918, Victor supplement 
was almost a special O'Hara issue. 
Page 10 shows a large photo of him, 
apparently leading a group of un- 
seen soldiers in singing, and terms 
him “The 'Rookies’ Choirmaster.” 
Beneath is a description of record 
18441, combining his version of “Send 
Me a Curl,” which he wrote himself, 
and “All Aboard For Home, Sweet 
Home,” by Lewis James and the 
Shannon Four. The supplement said : 

Not often are singer and composer 
combined as in the case of "Send Me 
a Curl," but Geoffrey O’Hara happens 
to be both. He is musical director in 
one of Uncle Sam's training camps, and 
knows better than most what soldiers 
want. This he has put into the music 
of an unusually attractive march song 
that goes with an irresistable swing 
and spirit that ought to make the song 
popular. 

On the opposite page is a listing 
of O’Hara’s great war-time hit, 
“K-K-K-Katy,” sung by Billy Mur- 
ray, and one of the best selling rec- 
ords of that period. The description 
(Continued on page 47) 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale; all types of 
antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical items bought, sold and re- 
paired. — Hoyd G. Kelley, Broadway & 
Route 3, Hanover, Mass. jlyl20422 

SWISS MUSIC BOX, 8 tuned cylinder 
type; inlaid walnut case, 12x27x8": over 
75 years old, in good mechanical con- 
dition. Appraised at $500. Will accept 
best reasonable offer. — W. S. Sayles, 
Box 346, Prairie View, 111. f3639 


MISCELLANEOUS 


EDISON, COLUMBIA, VICTOR phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, springs, 
reproducers, hand organs hurdy gurdys, 
music boxes, Holcomb Hoke coin phono- 
graph. I buy, sell, exchange, repair. — 
Nugent, R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. 

f3Q84 

CYLINDER machines, records, pans, 
outside horn disc machines bought, sold, 
traded. — Dave Houser, 203 Fifth, Min- 
ersvllle, Pa. mhl223til 

BUY, SELL OR TRADE 12" & 16" 
Radio Transcriptions of ail types, radio 
transcription catalogs, anything & every- 
thing regarding radio transcriptions. — 
Paul Scriven, 238 W. State St., Niies, 

Ohio, mh3464 

WANTED: Theatre-Cinema unit pipe 
organs, Wurlitzer Band Wagons, Hope- 
Jones literature, theatre music, specs, 
console photos. — Alden Miller, 3212 34th 
Ave. So., Minneapolis 6> Minn. mh3614 

FOR SALE: 150 Wurlitzer band organ, 
hand carved front, double tracker bar, 
metal chimes. Seeburg Jr. piano. Mills 
Violano - Virtuoso. Regina floor model 
with piano sounding board. Rolls for 
sale. — Dodge House Antiques, Box 567, 
Dodge City, Kans. mh3295 


ORGANS FOR SALE 


KIMBALL REED ORGAN. Purchased 
in 1900, has original polished oak finish. 
In A-l shape. Original warranty is still 
with it. Make offer. — Mrs. Wayne Nash, 
1419 Leisher Rd., Cheyenne, Wyo. fS2l5 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. ja!28862 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" lists 7500 numbers, 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors* Exchange, 826 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Jel20061 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

mh3084 


OVER 100,000 hard - to - get records, 
1903 to LP. — Jack’s Record Cellar, 400 
Haight Street, San Francisco 17, Calif. 
d!26121 

50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Iieyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. mh3618 

FREE "Personalities' 1 catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities, — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York, N. Y. ap6276 

25,000 OLD RECORDS, transcriptions, 
air 3 hots, and sound tracks. Professional 
quality disc to tape copying, too. Lists 
free. — Geo. Codings, P.O. Box 946, 
Fresno, Cailf. f3004 


BREAKING UP my collection of Red 
Seal and HMV opera and symphonic 
rarities. All In new condition. Free list. 
Geo. Codings, P.O. Box 946, Fresno, 
Cadf. £3004 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South’s 
store (or top condition coiiector’s 78’s. 
OperaLic, historical, personality, Jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as wed as sold. — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. f3065 

I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia. Pa. (Stamp please). (4353 

BRAND NEW 78 rpm disc records, 25c 
up. Also special dealers discounts. High- 
est prices paid for special old Lype disc 
and cylinder records. Send stamp for 
both above lists. — Nugent, R.F.D. 6, 
Box 33, Richmond, Va. f 3675 

GOLDEN -AGE operatics, personality 
records, collectors’ items and exclusively 
imported European LPs are found on our 
free monthly list. Distributors of Ro- 
coco Records, reissues on LP of Famous 
Voices of the Past. — Ross, Court & Co., 
2098 Yonge, Toronto, Ont. Canada. 
mh3656 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of Disc and 
Cylinder Records, many types of phono- 
graphs, 25c (or lists. From Tinfoil to 
Stereo - Evolution of the Phonograph, 
by Oliver Read and Walter L. Welch. 
The first complete history of the phono- 
graph and sound recording industry in- 
cluding moving pictures. 550 pages, $9.95. 
Send check for early delivery. — Copper- 
noils Antiques, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. 
f3219 


119 DUPLICATES from private col- 
lection. Mostly single side Red Seals. 
Also, Edison. Perfect, Columbia artists 
in all fields. $50 takes lot. You pay 
shipping. Free list. — Hazel Davidson, 
Box 11244, St. Petersburg 33, Fla. fl272 


MUSIC ROLLS WANTED 


AMPICO rolls wanted. Pay box price 
for my pick from your list. — Richard J. 
Howe, 5703 S. Louisville Ave., Tulsa, 
Okla. ap3633 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED Instruments. 
Also buy and repair; reasonable. — » ' 
Lumper, C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 1866 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

my9219 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED, OLD PHONOGRAPHS, cy- 
linder and disc type with the horns, rec- 
ords, catalogues and parts or anything 
pertaining to phonographs. — Pollards, 
4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3004 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPH reproduc- 
ers, parts and records. — G. O. Stuberg, 
232 S. Charles, Waukesha, Wis. fl40l 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


RECORD LIST. Our next disc and cyl- 
inder record lists will be ready In Jan- 
uary, 1960. Send stamp for full particu- 
lars. Anything in the old disc or cylinder 
phonograph line bought, sold and ex- 
changed. — Nugent, R.F.D. 6, Box 33, 
Richmond, Va. f304« 


ATTENTION I A large selection of both 
cylinder and disc phonographs, all com- 
plete and in working order. Please send 
wants. Small Edison cylinder floor model, 
mahogany cabinet complete, $66, extra 
clean. — Lloyd Whitlock, 114 State St.. 
Brewer, Maine. jalOOS 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Catalog 20c.— Fore's 3161 High, Denver 
6, Colo. au 126921 


EARLY American, French sheet music, 
Classics for 4 hands. Several bound vol- 
umes. List for stamp. — Holsclaw's An- 
tique Shop, 307 S. Jeffries Blvd., Waiter- 
boro, S. C.. mh3004 


PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Plano Co., 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita 8. Kans. apl244J81 

Wanted: Ampico piano rolls. $1.00 
each picked from list. — Daggs, 725 
N. Columbia Place, Tulsa, Okla. 

mh3483 


Wanted: DuoArt and Ampico piano 
rolls. — Thomas Grattelo, 1519 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif. 

ap3063 


PIANO FOR SALE 


KNABE BABY GRAND player piano. 
Ampico reproducing with many rolls. 
Fully restored. Case refinished and new 
ivories. — W. E. Vale, 112 Hamilton Ave., 
Akron 4. Ohio. ap3614 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira music box discs, 1 8 Vi” $3; 
15^” $2.50: 9 5/16” $1; 6 13/16” 
Channing Way, Berkeley, Calif. 

mh3084 
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PRINTS WANTED 


Good Prices Paid for Currier and 
Ives prints. — Earl Romey, Bluffton, 
Indiana. au!2867 


WANTED: Currier & Ives prints. Es- 
pecially want American homesteads, 
railroads, Mississippi river, western, fire 
scenes. Other Interesting- subjects. — 
A. R. Davison, East Aurora, N. T. f6008 


WANTED: Currier & Ives, all sub- 
jects. — Jacques Schurre, 313 Maple Ave., 
Falls Church, Va. jly6844 


WANTED: I offer $1000 for a fine Im- 
pression of The Road — Winter, large N. 
Currier, and $700 for Snowed Up, Ruffled 
Grouse in Winter, large CL&L — T. M. 
Reece, Boonvllle, N. C. ap6880l 


RED CURTAIN PRINT of James Mad- 
ison, 4th President. Describe and price. 
— Harris, 6223 Mardel, St. Louis 9, Mo. 

fl441 


WANTED: Godey's, Petersen's, and 
similar prints. Advise date, condition, 
number and price. — W. Z. Purnell, Snow 
Hill, Maryland. f6675 


WANTED. Florida maps before 1860 
from old atlases, geographies, and books, 
all sizes wanted. — Newell Caudell, 113 
Lakevlew Ave., West Palm Beach, Fla. 

13863 

WANTED: Currier & Ives print, "Route 
to California, Truckee River, Sierra 
Nevada." — M. H. Duxbury, P.O. Box 
2978, Reno, 'Nevada. ap3633 


PRINTS FOR SALE 


EVERY KIND OF PRINT except 
Americana. Lace valentines; silhouettes; 
old playing cards; gold paper edgings 
and ornaments. Will buy valentines be- 
fore 1875; silhouettes if labelled. — K. 
Gregory, 222 East 71st, New York 21, 

N. Y. U22112 

ORIGINAL historical prints. Special- 
ize In Lincoln and Civil War. — Julia 
Newman, Gulf Park, Bradenton Beach, 
Fla. 0124201 

CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. State 
wants, or send quarter for price list. — 
Jacques Schurre, 313 Maple Ave., Falls 
Chureh, Va. my6046 

JOHN RUMBOLD, WOODBRIDGE, 
CONN,, has hundreds of old colored 
prints for sale. Send 10c for list of 
200 prints and paintings, 135 finest 
Currier & Ives. Tel. New Haven FUlton 
7-4643, n!24S91 

CURRIER & IVES lovers! Get a copy 
of "Bricktop’s Comic History of Ameri- 
ca" containing 36 comic sketches by 
famous artist Thomas Worth. Education- 
al, comical and Americana originally by 
Currier & Ives. Send $1 to Henry Szydlo, 
Burlington Ave., Collinsville, Conn. f3046 
25 YEARS SINCE THEY WERE 
LOOKED AT. 29 large black cloth cov- 
ered boxes containing pictures of all 
kinds. Supposed to be very valuable. 
Some of the boxes contain pictures over 
300 years old. Some of the boxes have 
newer pictures with autographed names 
like Zorn, Briscoe, Haden, Cameron, etc. 
The older boxes have names like Ho- 
garth, Callot, Houbracken (portraits) 
Van Huysum (colored flowers) Daumier 
van Lavden, etc. From 25 to 80 pictures 
in each box. Send post card for list of 
boxes and prices. I want from $20 to 
$35 a box. — John Bender, Pine Beach 
Farm. Nevis, Minn. ap30451 


PAINTINGS FOR SALE 


INDIANA GYBERSON painting. Write. 
— Aline Mann, 920 North Michigan, Chi- 
cago 11, 111. mh3671 


REPAIRS - RESTORATIONS 


CURRIER & IVES PRINTS. Expert 
cleaning, repair, restoration. — John 
Rumbold, Woodbrldge, Conn. tfx 


RECORDING ARTISTS 
FAVORITE PIONEER 

(Continued from page 37) 
said the song’ "pictures the efforts 
of a stuttering recruit to pour out 
his heart to his 'best girl.’ Nobly 
he promises that “when the m-m- 
moon shines over the c-c-cowshed 
he’ll be waiting at the g-g-gate.” 

O’Hara next appeared in the July, 
1918, supplement, on double-faced 
record 18451 whose content embodied 
some of his military camp experi- 
ences. The titles were "A Soldier’s 
Day” and "Parodies of the Camp.” 
Here is the description; 

To hear these two numbers is al- 
most as good as meeting Geoffrey 
O'Hara himself — a big, smiling, fair- 
haired, grey-eyed man in the khaki 
uniform of a camp song leader. He 
is all enthusiasm, and inexhaustible 
in vitality, and just the man you 
would pick out to cheer up the sol- 
diers with a little music. "A Soldier’s 
Day" consists of bugle calls, which are 
afterwards sung by O’Hara to tra- 
ditional words used by our soldiers and 
typical of the special kind of "joshing" 
in usej at the camps. . . . The reverse 
of the record contains some familiar 
tunes with parody words. . . When 
Geoffrey O’Hara came to Camden to 
make these records he told us some- 
thing of his work. "What the boys 
want," he said emphatically, "is a 
good tune on a familiar subject, and 
full of humor. One may say, para- 
doxically, that the war is too serious 
to take seriously.” 

At the top of the page was another 
photo of O’Hara, "who,” said the cut 
line "is helping to make ours a 
Singing Army.” 

And that was the last of the Geof- 
frey O’Hara records for Victor. As 
far as I know, they were the last 
records he made for any company. 
Yet Victor appears to have thought 
of him for several years afterward 
as still a Victor artist, for The Voice 
of the Victor published lists of his 
concert engagements, and suggested 
that dealers "tie in” with his per- 
sonal appearances in their cities. 

V. In Conclusion 

As much as I should like to meet 
Geoffrey O’Hara, I have not yet 
done so. My only direct communica- 
tion with him came some 20 years 
ago. when, as editorial writer of a 
Tennessee newspaper, the Johnson 
City Press , I warmly supported the 
efforts of the American Society of 
Authors, Composers and Publishers 
in its efforts to compel radio stations 
to pay a more generous fee for air 
use of copyrighted songs. One edi- 
torial was photostated by ASCAP 
and sent to all its members. It 

(Continued on page 84) 
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RUSSO 

BRANCH OF NAPLES, ITALY 

CORAL, CAMEO 
ANTIQUE JEWELRY 
! Cameos Our Specialty 

Dearborn 2-2094 

I 32 N. State St. Chicago 2, III. 

! tfc 


OLD JEWELRY 


JEWELRY WANTED 


DIAMONDS, OLD SOLD, COIN8, 
watohea, stickpins, ringa, earrings, etc., 
regardless of condition. Highest prices 
paid Prompt replies. Send by registered 
mail t°— Edward G. Wilson, 1802 Chest- 
nut SL, Philadelphia, Penna. my!24891 


ANTIQUE & MODERN JEWELRY 
from all over the world, bought and sold. 
Inquiries solicited. — Kenneth R. Park, 
31 West St., Boston, Mass. (Est. 1844) 

Jlyl26351 


JEWELRY FOR SALE 


Earring Screwbacka (am., imed., 
golden or silvered 30c dozen, 
$2.25 gross. Dangle screwbacks 36c 
doz., $2.60 gross. Sterling screwbacka 
96c doz., $8. gross. Clip earbacks 
40c doz., $3 gross. Sterling pierced 
earbacks (screw type 80c doz. Wire 
type 45c doz.) Free complete illus- 
trated list of chain, pinbacks, clasps, 
cards, cuff linkbacks, cameos, boxes, 
etc. — Folsom’s, P.O. Box 62, Med- 
ford, Mass. f38841 

FOR SALE: Antiques and semi-an- 
tiques, gold-filled, silver, etc., 10 articles 
for $6. Assortment Includes lockets, 
charms, pins, rings, etc. Good value. — 
St. Louis Refining Co., 1115 Holland 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. ap68801 


LARGE STOCK antique jewelry from 
our vast gold-buying. Charms, brooches, 
rings, etc. 10 for $6, or better grade ones 
10 for $10. — B, Lowe, Holland Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. mh3844 


CHAIN SLIDES, samples and price on 
request. Earrings made from old cuff 
links and pins. All types of antique rings 
and jewelry repaired and refinished. 
Estimates sent on all jobs before work 
is started. All pieces returned by regis- 
tered or certified mail. — Jeniaral Jewel- 
ers, 534 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

ap3487 

THE RICHARDS 

65 Price Ave. Columbus 1, Ohio 

P. O. Box 6921, Station E 

2\W' lone ornately filigreed whito gold bar pin 
with sm. diamond $10.00. 14K white gold stick 
pin with sm. diamond and deep blue stone $12.50, 
3 ,V' long plaUnum dinner ring set with nioe 
center diamond and two smaller ones $46.50, 
Lg. 10K yellow gold man's block Intaglio ring 
$16.00. Gold stick pin with lg. oval red stone 
and seed pearls around $8.25, 2x1 y*" oval cameo 
mounted in silver and black $8. IW' gurnet 
pin in shape of a star $12 50. 14K white gold 
embossed double cuff links $10.00, Sterling poison 
ring with moon stone $10.00. Sm. cameo pendant 
In Sterling $6, Pr. silver 2" long pierced earring 
with floral and leaves $7.50, Following is gold 
filled: 2x1 Vz" oval black onyx pin $5.00, 1% x 
U4" oval black onyx pin with white enamel 
woman's head — most unusual $15.00, Good watch 
pins $3 - $5. 1" sq. intaglio tiger eye charm 

with head $7.50, l v sq. charm which swivels 

with lg. green stone $6.00. Pr. large flligreed 
charms $7.50 (2). 2 lg. slides set with stones 
$11. (2), Sm. garnet pierced earrings $17.50, 

2" long pierced earring in gold and black 

embossing $15.00, 1" dia. pierced earrings with 

embossing $7.50, Lovely earring set with black 
onyx and cute drops $20.00. 1VV' long crescent 
shaped pin with sm. ruby and enamel flower 
$6.75. “February's Dealer Specials” 50 rings 
(silver & gold Filled) all assorted with colored 
sets $60.00. Ten watch fobs all different kinds. 
$12.50. All Items proof! Prices Include Fed, Tax 
and transportation. Dealers: Write for semi- 
monthly wholesale list of cut glass, fancy china, 
etc. Stamp appreciated. 

fc 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 47) 

brought a flood of appreciative com- 
ment from famous song writers, in- 
cluding Mr. O’Hara. 

Replying to his letter, I told him 
I had long admired his records and 
asked him to send me an autographed 
photo, which he did. I was both sur- 
prised and flattered when he said he 
liked my way of writing and won- 
dered if I would like to collaborate 
with him in a book “ which would 
have to be from a strictly New Deal 
standpoint.” (Since I have learned 
he is a Republican I have wondered 
about that “New Deal” angle) . I 
was extremely busy in those days, 
as I am now, and regretfully in- 
formed Mr. O'Hara I couldn’t under- 
take the project. 

But I haven’t given up hope of 
meeting Geoffrey O'Hara, who today 
still seems to have the “inexhaust- 
ible vitality” of which the Victor 
writer spoke. Perhaps his lecture en- 
gagements and other travels will yet 
bring him to Roanoke, Va., and I 
shall have the pleasure of returning 
what I am sure would be a warm 
handclasp. 

Shortly after the biographical 
sketch of John Yorke AtLee was 
published in December HOBBIES, 
Ralph Miele, a prominent Yonkers, 
N. Y. f antique dealer, pleasantly sur- 
prised me by sending me a 7-page 
letter written July 9, 1889, by 

Samuel York AtLee, of Washington, 
D. C. In this letter Mr. AtLee 
refers to his sons, Goodwin and Wil- 
liam. Assuming that Goodwin Yorke 
AtLee and John Yorke AtLee were 
the same man, as I speculated in 
my article, this letter was written 
by the recording artist’s father. Un- 
fortunately, there is no mention of 
any phonograph activity by the son. 

Mr. AtLee, who wrote to “My 
dear Loessing,” devoted most of his 
letter to expounding his belief that 
public schools should include courses 
of instruction on the American con- 
stitution. He probably was 80 or 
more, for the letter mentions his 
having taught school in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, prior to 1832, where he tested 
“the practicability of interesting a 
class of boys ... on the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” 

— Jim Walsh 


LINCOLNIANA in 1959 

(Continued from page 64) 

On January 27, 1838, he spoke 
before the young men's Lyceum of 
Springfield, 111. Taking account of 
the current historical incidents of 
an exceedingly questionable and for- 
bidding nature, Lincoln concentrated 
on three main ideas in his speech 
in which he attempted to controvert 
the objectionable issues. The main 
divisions of the Lyceum address 
touched on mobocracy, political lib- 
erty and equal rights, obedience and 


reverence for the Constitution and 
Laws. 

The speech was that of a young 
man with limited education and little 
experience. Emotional appeal to au- 
diences of that time was traditional, 
and Lincoln followed the pattern. 
In later years, his speeches became 
terser and more logical. 

Wishing to make a good impres- 
sion on this select group of young 
men, Lincoln used some very high 
sounding language and some figures 
of speech that were a bit extrava- 
gant. Some of the metaphors em- 
ployed in this speech were: “Eter- 
n a 1 Snows,” “Fortresses of 
Strength,” “Pillows of the Temple 
of Liberty,” “Let the Proud Fabric 
of Freedom Rest.” 

The speech was well prepared, full 
of logic, gives us an insight into 
Lincoln’s patriotic motives, and, in 
fact, is an excellent piece of literary 
composition. 

The author is professor in the 
speech department of St. Cloud State 
College in Minnesota. His analysis 
and appraisal of the speech is con- 
vincing and clearly refutes the fal- 
lacious comment of others that the 
speech was “crude” in style and the 
language “gaudy.” 

Other Lincoln Events in 1959 

The annual Lincoln events that 
have become traditional were not 
neglected during the year. The Boy 
Scout Pilgrimage, the American 
Legion Pilgrimage and the produc- 
tion of the Lincoln play at Lincoln’s 
New Salem were scheduled and well 
attended. All of the Lincoln shrines 
were visited in unusually large num- 
bers. 

The listings of other events con- 
cerning Lincoln and the mention of 
books, articles, newspaper and maga- 
zine productions have been so com- 
plete that it appears superfluous 
and repetitious to enumerate them 
again here. The Sesquicentennial In- 
telligencer issued by the Commission 
has been issued frequently during 
1959 and gives us a synopsis and 
current view of all of the Lincoln 
events and activities of the year. 
Write the Commission for copies of 
the Intelligencer. It is free. 

It does appear a necessity to 
properly recognize the excellent 
work done by the Lincoln Sesqui- 
centennial Commission. Professor 
William E. Barringer headed the 
Continued on page 88) 



BARBARA BEttTSCIT 

159 Oakdalo Ave. Akron 2, Ohio 

Rare colored pa#, macho clock doll. 


12" Br. eyed rose lustre china __ 

$75.00 

7* on 

20" Lustro Dolly Madison 

9" Br. Eyed Byelo, signed 

?.*>" ni. m. Pflshlcn 

75.00 

27.50 

inn nn 

17" Jumeau, Cl. M., signed 

18" Bbque Boy 

18" Turned Hd . Bisquo 

100.00 

35.00 

is nn 

Pair Tommy Tucker dolls, eaeh 

sm.on 

After Christmas mark-down on 

fine German 


Bisques; prices rungc from $15 to $30. 


Lists 25c. Trans. Extra. Stamp please. fo 


(Continued from back cover) 

EDWARD G. WILSON 
1802 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

2. Gold, hinged, bangle bracelet, 
plain wiLh ornate monogram. fo" wide, 
large wrist size. $28. 5U. 

3. Gold bangle bracelet, threaded, 
fo" wide, large wrist size, $33. 

3-A. Collection of 65 gold stickpins, 
many with stones. $5 each, or 6 lor 
$27.50. 

4. Gold bangle bracelet with allover 
chased uesign, 3/16" wide, large wrist 
size. $33. 

6. STICKPIN. Platinum & gold 
pointer dog studded with diamonds. 
fo" long. This is a registered J. 13. 
Caldweii Co. piece (ruby eye). $165, 

6. STICKPIN. Platinum & gold “sit- 
ting up" rabbit studded wiLh dia- 
monds U’uby eye) fo". This is a reg- 
istered J. 13. Caldwell Co. piece, $luo. 

7. STICKPIN, platinum cN gold bird 
studded wiLh rose diamonds (ruby 
eye). fo", $110. 

8. Quid, prong mounted, circle pin 
wiLh aliernailng deep color, round, 
faceted ameLinsls and whole, round 
pearls. Very dunce, fo" diameter. $55. 

0. uld deep blue & white Wedgwood 
oval pin with a gold filled simple, 
pnun frame, Cupid moUf, 1", $38.50. 

10. Gold heart locket wim raised 
gold “nob nails," fo", $3S.50. 

11. Gold, prong mounted, opal heart 
pendant wun iieur ue lis shaped dia- 
monds, set in platinum, aoove it. 
(Complete with enuin), fo", $220. 

12. A most unusual and fine gold, 
prong mounted, deep color, faceted 
ameinysL heart pendant with 4 dia- 
monds and 2 pea ns mounted above it. 
lfo", complete with chain, $495. 

CANADIAN COINS 

13. Large cent, 1853, VG, $5. 

14. Large cent, 1884, F, $1. 

15. Large cent, 1887, F, $1.25. 

16. Large cent, 189S, F. $2. 

17. Large cenL, 18U8H, VF, $3. 

18. Large cenL, 19UU, (no H) VG, 
$1.50. 

19. Five cent piece, 1874, Crosslet 4, 
F, $6. 

20. Five cent piece, 1S80, F $2.75, 

21. Five cent piece, 1886, VG, $1.50. 

22. Five cent piece, 1899, UN’C., $3. 

23. Five cenL piece, 1902, small H, 
F, $5. 

O THE It CANADIAN COINS IN stock. 

Send us your want list. 



GRIGNON TRADING POST 


Butte des Alorts, Wisconsin 

Loop & Dart round ornament Spoon- 
er $4.00 

Pressed leaf open sugar 4.25 

Panelled dia. cut and fan Spooner 3.25 

Checkerboard celery 3.00 

Dark blue commemorative plate, 

Buffalo 6.00 

Missouri spooner 3.00 

Egyptian goblet 4.75 

Alabama toothpick 3.50 

Shrine spooner 4.00 

Cord and Tassel spooner 3.25 

Dahlia water pitcher 5.00 

Diamond Quilted vaseline ftd. sauce 3.50 

Cut glass finger bowl 7.50 

Lightning spooner 3.75 

Buckle spooner 5.25 

Beaded mirror goblet 6.00 

Long Buttress goblet 5.00 

Cameo spooner 4.50 

Virginia berry bowl, green flashing 4.25 

Toy iron fry pan 2.50 

Loop open compote, flint 10.00 

Melrose pattern cup and saucer .. 3.00 

Jersey Swirl celery 7.00 

Basketweave open compote 4.50 

Bull’s eye and fan creamer 3.50 

Thompson No. 77 clear wine 1.50 

fo 
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MARGUERITE FARRELL, as she ap- 
peared when singing for Edison in 1921. 


Marguerite 

Farrell 

By JIM WALSH 

During the closing years of the 
1940’s and for a little while after- 
ward, clients of the Erie County De- 
partment of Social Welfare in Buffa- 
lo, N. Y., were served by a case work- 
er in her late fifties or early six- 
ties, who had a charming smile and 
a cultured, soft, sweet voice. The 
men and women on relief knew the 
case worker as Mrs. Wheeler, and 
there was sorrow when she died on 
January 26, 1951, of a coronary 
thrombosis that followed prolonged 
suffering from phlebitis. 

Probably few of the welfare re- 
cipients, and perhaps not all of Mrs. 
Wheeler’s fellow workers, knew that 
30 years before she had been a star 
of the American stage, and had 
sung, danced and made records un- 
der the name of Marguerite E. Far- 
rell. Yet it was true. Marguerite 
Wheeler had lived in Buffalo for 25 
years, after giving up her theatrical 
career to marry Leroy M. Wheeler. 
She became the mother of a daugh- 
ter who grew up and at the time of 
her mother’s death was Mrs. Bar- 
bara Hutter of 151 Allen St., Buf- 
falo, which was also Mrs. Wheeler’s 
address. Following the death of her 


husband, she had obtained a posi- 
tion with the welfare department 
and had worked there four years 
when she succumbed to her fatal ill- 
ness. The only survivor mentioned 
besides her daughter in an obituary 
notice was a sister, Mrs. Marie Far- 
rell Schmidt. 

Thus the curtain came down for 
Marguerite Farrell, erstwhile sing- 
ing star, on a life of modest use- 
fulness in her later years — an anti- 
climax perhaps, to great days as 
an entertainer but one of public 
service, nevertheless. 

II. From Various Sources 
I first learned of the death of 
Marguerite Farrell, whose records I 
had for many years admired, from a 
brief notice in Variety: 

Marguerite Farrell Wheeler, 62, re- 
tired actress, died of a heart ail- 
ment in Buffalo, N. Y. ( January 26. 
Known professionally as Marguerite 
Farrell, she appeared in vaude part- 
nered with Clara Inge in a comedy 
singing act and later as a single. She 
retired after her marriage. . . . 

Prior to vaude engagements. Miss 
Farrell had appeared in Shakespear- 
ean repertory and in several musicals 
on Broadway, including the late Lew 
Fields’ production of “Step This 
Way.” Her last appearance was in 
the 1920’s in the musical, “Up She 
Goes.” . . . 

Soon afterward, I wrote to the 
Erie County Department of Social 
Welfare, expressing my regret at 
Mrs. Wheeler’s passing and asking 
for any available information con- 
cerning her. On February 14, 1951, 
Miss Frances M. Culliton, the gen- 
eral case work consultant, replied: 

Lear Mr. Walsh: Thank you for 
your letter of February 12, 1961, in 
relation to our esteemed employee, Mrs. 
Marguerite Farrell Wheeler, who was 
taken from us by death recently. 

We are referring your letter with 
its request for further Information 
about Mrs. Wheeler to her daughter, 
Mrs. Barbara Hutter. . . We know 
that she will be pleased to read your 
tribute to her mother. 

I did not hear from Mrs. Hutter, 
but I did obtain a copy of Mrs. 
Wheeler’s death certificate, which re- 
vealed, in addition to information al- 
ready set down, that she was bom 
in Providence, R. I., on September 
16, 1888, had lived in Buffalo 25 
years and was 62 years, four months 
and 10 days of age when she died. 

The certificate also reveals her 
father was Joseph Farrell and her 
mother’s maiden name was Eliza- 
beth Wagner. Thus the comedienne 
obviously was a mixtui'e of Irish 
and German, but I think that any- 
one who observes the blarney in her 
charming photographs will agree the 
Celtic element predominated. 


Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


III. Columbia Records 

As far as I can learn, Miss Far- 
rell, during her too brief recording 
career, sang for only three leading 
phonograph companies of that day. 
The career may be divided into two 
parts - 1916-17, when she sang for Co- 
lumbia and Victor and 1921-22, when 
her name appeared in the Edison 
lists. She may have had a joint con- 
tract with Columbia and Victor, but 
that would have been unusual. Vic- 
tor and Edison quite often signed 
artists to a joint agreement, but Co- 
lumbia usually “went it alone.” 

Her first Columbia record A1920, 
appeared in March, 1916, several 
months ahead of her initial Victor 
offering. The supplement editor said: 
“Don’t omit hearing Marguerite 
Farrell sing the Irish coupling, 
'Along the Rocky Road To Dublin,’ 
and 'He’s the Son of an Irishman.’ 
There is real music here.” It is 
amusing to note the statement on 
the same page that “One of the 
most beautiful songs of the day, in 
any field of music, is Van Alstyne’s 
'Memories,* sung by Henry Burr. 
This is coupled with 'My Mother’s 
Rosary,’ a combination of unusual 
beauty.” The amusing thing is that 
the record was actually issued un- 
der Burr’s real name of Harry 
McClaskey. Thus the catalog editor 
unintentionally gave away the fair- 
ly well kept secret that Burr and 
McClaskey were the same man. Al- 
though he praised several of the 
month’s records, the editor was short- 
sighted enough to omit comment on 
one of 1916’s biggest hits, “Are You 
From Dixie?” sung by the Peerless 
Quartet. 

“Along the Rocky Road to Dub- 
lin” was prettily sung, with a capti- 
vating touch of brogue, but it was 
only a modest seller, which suffered 
by comparison with the Victor and 
Edison records by the American 
Quartet. The number was better 
suited to a rousing male voice inter- 
pretation. 

Miss Farrell’s next appearance 
was in May with A1962, “When 
Priscilla Tries to Reach High C” and 
“At the Fountain of Youth” — the 
latter a song in which the veteran 
comedian, Dan W. Quinn, who hadn’t 
made a record for years, had just 
essayed a Victor comeback. The edi- 
tor said : “Marguerite Farrell, as 
brightly humorous as ever, will raise 
many a laugh in Von Tilzer’s color- 
atura-parody, 'When Priscilla Tries 
to Reach High C.’ ” In June she had 
another coupling, A1981, “Now’s the 
Time (the Great Leap Year Song)” 
and “Arrah Go On, I’m Gonna Go 
Back To Oregon.” 

July brought No. A2006, on which 
the soprano sang a Harry Von Til- 
zer song, “Pretty Please,” coupled 
with “Are You Prepared for the 
Summer?” by Arthur Fields. 

In August, Miss Farrell again 
shared one side of a double-faced 
Columbia disc, No. A2020. She sang 
“She Always Did the Minuet,” while 
on the opposite side the Sterling 
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Trio was heard in “Do What Your 
Mother Did.” (Did “Mother” also do 
the Minuet?) The supplement re- 
marked: “Marguerite Farrell is very 
delightful in die quaint little song.” 

The comedienne’s September offer- 
ing was perhaps her biggest record 
hit, a song she also sang for Victor, 
“If I Knock the '1/ Out of Kelly.” 
It was combined with Irving Kauf- 
man’s first Columbia record, “The 
Greatest Battle Song of All (Here 
Comes the Bride)” on A2040. Said 
the supplement: “Coupled with Kauf- 
man’s first record is the hit from 
Lew Fields’ ‘Step This Way,’ ‘If 
I Knock the ‘L’ Out of Kelly,’ sung 
by the popular maker of this hit 
in the show, Marguerite Farrell. It’s 
as good as the show itself to listen 
to Miss Farrell in this joyous song*.” 
The lyric asserted: “When you knock 
the ‘L’ out of Kelly, you knock the 
'L’ out of me.” 

Miss Farrell’s first duet record 
came out in October, with no fan- 
fare. It was No. A2063, "This Great 
Big World Owes Me a Living,” in 
which she was joined by the pop- 
ular tenor, M. J. O’Connell. The 
other side was “I’m Gonna Make 
Hay While the Sun Shines in Virgi- 
nia,” sung by Gladys Wilbur, whom 
I suspect of being Anna Chandler. 
O’Connell was the only duet part- 
ner of her recording career. 

In November, Miss Farrell was 
represented by another song with 
which she was peculiarly identified, 
“Come On and Baby Me.” The rec- 
ord was A2082. On the reverse side, 
Grace Nash (Grace Kerns) and 
O’Connell sang “Love is Just a Lot- 
tery.” On A2088, Marguerite was 
again teamed with O’Connell singing 
this time “You Were Just Made 
to Order for Me.” The opposite side 
had the noted song writer, Henry I. 
Marshall, interpreting his own com- 
position, “Somewhere There’s a Lit- 
tle Cottage Standing.” 

And then, abruptly, after only a 
six-month span, from March to No- 
vember, the output of Columbia rec- 


ords by Marguerite Farrell ended. 
Just why is puzzling, since she ob- 
viously was becoming popular. Per- 
haps, instead of having a joint Vic- 
tor-Columbia agreement, as I have 
speculated, she quit Columbia to 
sign an exclusive Victor pact. 

IV. Victor Recordings 

The Columbia supplements told 
nothing about Marguerite Farrell 
herself, but the Victors were more 
informative. The comedienne’s first 
Victor coupling appeared in Septem- 
ber, 1916, and the catalog descrip- 
tion was accompanied by a fetching 
photograph of her in her "Come On 
And Baby Me,” pose which revealed 
that, unlike most women recording 
artists of that now remote time, she 
not only had a pretty face but a 
lovely figure. 

The record was 18105, combining 
"If I Knock the ‘L’ Out of Kelly,” 
and “By the Sad Luana Shore,” 
both of which she sang with the 
assistance of a male chorus — prob- 
ably the Orpheus Quartet. Here is 
what Catalog Editor, Sam Rous 
said. 

Miss Farrell, the Victor’s latest ac- 
quisition from the field of musical 
comedy, has scored a great success 
with the Lew Fields production of 
'Step This Way,' a revised edition of 
'The Girl Behind the Counter,' which 
had a very successful run some years 
ago. This popular comedienne has 
had a varied career in vaudeville, 
light opera and grand opera — and now 
has found a new field for her talents 
in Victor Records. . . These -two wide- 
ly different numbers are well calcu- 
lated to display Miss Farrell’s versa- 
tility. 

Having made an auspicious start 
with her biggest hit, “Kelly,” Miss 
Farrell was back in October, with 
•18131, “Since Maggie Dooley Learned 
the Hooley-Hooley,” and "Come On 
and Baby Me”: 

Miss Farrell’s September records 
made a big hit with our customers 
and this popular comedienne has ac- 
quired many thousands of new friends 
aonong those who had never had an 
opportunity of hearing her in person. 



MARGUERITE FARRELL, os she appeared in the 1916 production, "Step This Way.” 


The singer’s October selections are 
quite entertaining, as are all the 
songs she chooses. ’’Maggie Dooley" 
is an instructive tale about an Irish 
maiden who went to the Hawaiian 
Islands and acquired some highly 
dangerous knowledge, with disastrous 
results to her native village. The 
second is about a fair maiden who 
wanted to be 'babyed/ and when Miss 
Farrell sings this in public and plaint- 
ively says, In the direction of the 
audience, ’Come and baby me,' she 
may find it wise to provide a screen 
to prevent the rush! 

The most interesting reference to 
Marguerite Farrell appeared in the 
Victor supplement for November, 
1916, when record No. 18135 was 
issued. It contains two Harry Von 
Tilzer songs (probably a majority 
of the numbers Miss Farrell used 
were written by Von Tilzer), “You’ve 
Eyes, and “Sweet Babette (She Al- 
Got Me Going With Your Irish 
ways Did the Minuet),” which she 
had ah'eady made for Columbia: 

The career of Miss Farrell is an 
interesting one, showing what pluck 
and determination will do for a young 
girl who is ambitious. When she de- 
cided on a theatrical career she de- 
termined to learn the business thor- 
oughly, and began at the bottom — by 
having her feet educated! After a 
course in dancing she secured some 
stage experience with “Rogers Broth- 
ers in Ireland," followed by a season 
in vaudeville with the "Four College 
Girls." This showed her the need of 
voice culture and she spent six months 
with a vocal teacher, after which she 
offered her services to Oscar Ham- 
merstein and was engaged. However, 
28 grand operas in one season seemed 
pretty hard work, and the you-ng lady 
then tried comic opera. 


Record Collectors - Attention! 

Selling my private collection of over 30.000 re- 
cords. Labels such as: Edison, Vocal ion. Perfect, 
Harmony. Brunswick, Zon-O-Pbonc, Cameo. Blue- 
bird, London, etc. Classical and Popular, Jazz 
and Bands. Mall 2&o for our first 1960 
catalog. 

CANTON OF HIGHLANDTOWN 
29 S. Robinson St., Baltimore 24, Md. 

app 



MARGUERITE FAR'RELL, appropriately 
costumed, singing “She Always Did the 
Minuet.” 
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Engagements with "Miss Princess," 
"American Maid" and with Lillian 
(Russell gave her a reputation which 
resulted In a vaudeville engagement 
on the "Big Time." When Lew Fields 
saw Miss Farrell's performance in 
Chicago he told her she must be in 
his next (production. In "Step This 
Way" she has made a great success 
and her singing and dancing are one 
of the features of the production. For 
the November list Miss Farrell has 
given another of the Irish songs she 
does so well, and a new Von Tilzer 
number which looks like a big hit. 


This seems a suitable place to dis- 
course briefly on Marguerite Far- 
rell's singing voice and style. The 
voice was a dainty, clear, high, flute- 
like soprano with a sweetness which 
reflects a roguish quality that peeps 
out of her charming photographs. 

The most surprising thing about 
her singing is a culture and culti- 
vation which the listener does not 
ordinarily expect to find in the voice 
production of an interpreter of 
comic songs. I suspect that most of 
her girlhood was spent in New Eng- 
land, for she is addicted to the use 
of the broad "A" — invariably saying 
"ahnswer” for "answer,” to give one 
example — even occasionally when it 
is out of character. The overall ef- 
fect is what an older generation 
would call lady-like And the 
listener feels she was completely 
feminine. No doubt her experience 
in light and grand opera intensified 
the refined quality, but it must have 
been there to begin with. On her 
Victor And Columbia records the 
words are not always clear, but 
there is never any doubt as to even 
a syllable on the crystal-clear Edi- 
sons, which have yet to be discussed. 

Miss Farrell's next Victor record 
came out in February, 1917. It was 
No. 18213, and she sang "Naughty! 
Naughty! Naughty!” a catchy ditty 
from the Winter Garden "Show of 
Wonders.” It had the good fortune 
to be coupled with "When You Hear 
JAckson Moan on His Saxophone,” 
by Billy Murray, the king of pop- 
ular record makers 40 years or more 
ago. As the catalog editor said: ‘Al- 
though ostensibly singing to her 
child, there are a good many men 
who would like to be chided the way 
Marguerite Farrell chides in "Naugh- 
ty! Naughty! Naughty!'” 

There was a long interval before 
Miss Farrell's next Victor record 
appeared. It was also her last. In 
October she occupied both sides of 
18346. Here is what the editor said : 


A most engaging Irish brogue is 
prized possession of Marguerite Far 
rell. She uses it to good advantage i 
Says I To Myself, Says I,” a lilttn 
account of a little love episode, word 
by Eddie Moran and music by Harr 
Von Tilzer. . . "Wonderful Girl, Goo 
Night is by Garfield Kilgour an 
Harry Von Tilzer, which tells tale 
out of school, for it is a love lette 
read aloud. 


>One can only speculate on why 
Marguerite Farrell's Victor record- 
ing career ended at this point, after 
<a little more than a year, just as 
her Columbia activities had occu- 
pied an even shorter period. Prob- 
ably the most likely reason is that 
the United States had entered World 
War I, and there was little demand 


for anything but so-called "patrio- 
tic songs,” which were best sung 
by men. Victor also devoted much of 
its factory to war production with 
an inevitable decrease in the num- 
ber of records turned out. A num- 
ber of seemingly well established ar- 
tists were dropped from the Victor 
rolls during this period. 

V. Singing For Edison 
The name of Marguerite Fai'rell 
did not appear on records again for 
another four years, when she was 
signed to make Edison Diamond 
Discs, some of which were also 
dubbed as Blue Amberols. The Edi- 
son Amberola Monthly for October, 
1921, contained her photograph. 
There was also a biographical sketch 
called "The Girl on the Cover,” which 
reads as if it were rewritten from 
the one in the November, 1916, Vic- 
tor supplement, and contains the 
same information. However, the first 
and last paragraphs may be quoted: 

As a singing comedienne, Miss Mar- 
guerite E. Farrell, whose picture adorns 
the cover of the present number of the 
Amberola Monthly, has had an unus- 
ually rapid rise in the theatrical world. . 

At present, Miss Farrell is under 
contract with the Shuberts. Her two 
numbers on the Amberola, "Arrah Go 
'Long with You (Do You See Any 
Green in Me Eye?") No. 4338, and "To 
the Strains of that We'dding March," 
No. 4280, are first rate examples of 
humorous character songs given with 
faultless delivery. 

One other of Miss Farrell's Dia- 
mond Discs was transferred to a 
cylinder — "Yo-Lay-Ee-Oo,” which be- 
came Blue Amberol No. 4408. 

The comedienne's first Edison disc 
was announced in the spring of 
1921. It was "To the Strains of that 
Wedding March (It's a Long, Long 
Walk),” coupled with "I Want to 
be the Leader of the Band," joyfully 
sung by the Harmonizers, masquer- 
ading as the Premier Quartet. I 
wonder why either Miss Farrell or 
the Edison recording staff chose a 
song that was more than ten years 
old for her initial offering. As sung 
by Billy Murray, it was a big hit 
in 1910 on Victor record 16833, es- 
pecially since it was coupled with 
one of the all-time great popular 
waltz songs, "Meet Me Tonight in 
Dreamland,” rendered with operatic 
fervor by John Young. Perhaps 
Marguerite had sung it at the be- 
ginning of her stage career and be- 
lieved it had sentimental or "good 
luck” associations. At any rate, her 
melodic warning against the perils 
of a walk to the altar is charming. 
It is characterized by daintiness and 
feminine fastidiousness. 

A couple of months afterwards the 
soprano was back with a couple of 
excellent comic songs on No. 50808 — 
"I've Got the Traveling Choo-Choo 
Blues” and "Arrah, Go 'Long With 
You,” the latter already mentioned 
as a Blue Amberol. Despite the 
merit of this record it was not a 
good seller and was cut out of the 
1924 catalog. 

In October, 1921, came No. 50819, 
"Yo-Lay- Ee-Oo (Means I Love 
You).” This pseudo-yodeling tune 
was bright and catchy and well 


sung. The brief supplement descrip- 
tion said: "Marguerite Farrell, who 
sings this song, is a favorite in 
vaudeville. All of her whimsical art 
will be found in her rendition of 
"Yo- Lay- Ee- Oo.” On the other 
side Vernon Dalhart sang "Molly on 
a Trolley," to a soprano obligato by 
Betsy Lane Shepherd. 

Miss Farrell's next addition to 
her Edison repertoire didn't appear 
until late in 1922. (Probably she had 
been away from New York on tour). 
It was also the best record, in my 
opinion, she ever made for any com- 
pany — an irresistible East Side waltz 
song, called "I Certainly Must be 
in Love.” It had one of the most in- 
congruous couplings in phonograph 
history — Walter Scanlan singing a 
semi-religious ballad "I Love a Lit- 
tle Cottage,” composed by Geoffrey 
O'Hara, who will be the subject of a 
Favorite Pioneer Recording Artist’s 
biography one of these not too dis- 
tant days. 

Not only is the music of "I Cer- 
tainly Must be in Love” attractive 
to anyone who likes a "good old-fash- 
ioned waltz,” but the words are 
clever and amusing to a degree sel- 
dom attained by comedy numbers. 
And Miss Farrell's interpretation is 
superlative — perhaps as good as Bil- 
ly Murray's Victor rendition of the 
same song — than which there could 
be no higher comic song praise. Des- 
pite her always unmistakable cul- 
ture, the comedienne enters admir- 
ably into the spirit of the ditty 
about "Mamie McShane, a dumb, diz- 
zy dame” who lived on "Thoid Ave- 
nue” and fell in love with a young 
Bowery socialite at the gas fitter's 
ball! 

As "Mamie,” Miss Farrell de- 
scribes the ludicrous sufferings the 
onslaughts of love have brought to 
her. Most of the time she sings in 
a convincing East Side dialect, but 
once or twice she slips into her cus- 
tomary broad A's and says "ahn- 
swer" and “pahss” for "pass” — the 
latter even when Mamie is supposed 
to be speaking. To render unmistak- 
able the depths of her passion for her 
Bowery boy friend, Mamie pro- 
claims: "I step in the bathtub and 
scrub meself white, an* now I’m con- 
vinced that me mind isn't right, for 
when I take a bath befo' Saddidy 
night — I soitinly must be in love!” 

Near the end of the -record, the 
orchestra softly plays the chorus. 
Then, before it reaches the close, 
there is a charming and unexpected 
effect when Marguerite, as Mamie, 
exclaims: "Oh boy, ain't it a grand 
an' glorious feelin'!” By some near- 
magic she makes you see the glow 
in the girl's eyes as she dreams of 
her "steady beau.” Another amus- 
ing bit of lyric writing ends the 
song: "Folks talk, but I don’t hear 
a woid what they say: I’m so noi- 
vous an' worried me hair's toinin' 
gray — I drink thoity saucers of caw- 
fyaday — I soitinly must be in love!” 

That -record is a comedy master- 
piece. Several months later, in the 
Spring of 1923, Miss Farrell's last 
Edison appeared: "If You Go, You'll 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Italy) shows in the bowl a San Fran- 
cisco cable car, the bay bridge, and 
the buildings of Chinatown. The han- 
dle is surmounted by a bear rampant, 
in full relief. 

The spoons described are only a few 
of the many, old and new, that can 
be found. The variety is endless, but 
all are invested with historical asso- 
ciation and some are real works of 
art. 


THE LILIQUKALANI 
CLOCK 

(Continued from page 42) 

phase of the moon, with the dots 
marking the days of the period. 

Another eight-inch dial is placed 
below the center of the clock’s face. 
This consists of an elaborate Per- 
petual Calendar which makes one 
complete revolution every sixteen 
years. The inside figures indicate the 
day of the month at the end of every 
seven-day period, beginning with 
January 2. The outer figures mark 
the weeks of the year. 

This intricate mechanism bears the 
name “GaZe’s Patent indicating 
that the clock was probably manu- 
factured by the Welch Spring Com- 
pany of Forestville, Conn. The in- 
ventor of this type of perpetual cal- 
endar movement was Daniel Jackson 
Gale (1830-1901),* who lived most 
of his life in Bristol, Conn. He had 
been born in Waitsfield, Vt., and 
moved to Sheboyan Falls, Wis., when 
he was about <25 years old. He be- 
came apprenticed to a shoemaker and 
eventually owned and operated his 
own shoe shop. 

It was in this Sheboyan Falls shoe 
shop that Gale invented and con- 
structed his Calendar clock which 
he completed on August 17, 1865. 

The clock was patented on Novem- 
ber 16, 1869 and production was be- 
gun by Welch, Spring & Company 
in 1870. The firm paid a handsome 
royalty of $100 to Gale for his in- 
vention. 

Gale moved to Bristol in the fol- 
lowing year and went to work for 
the firm that produced his clock. He 
worked a 10-hour day for a total 
daily wage of $2.25! 

The firm of Welch, Spring & Com- 
pany had been formed as a partner- 
ship by Elisha N. Welch and Solo- 
mon C. Spring in Bristol in 1868 
and they continued to operate under 
the same trade name until 1884. 
They produced a fine grade of calen- 
dar and regulator clocks, incorporat- 
ing features of calendar movements 
invented by Gale as well as by B. 
B. Lewis, which they had also pur- 
chased. In 1884 the firm merged with 
E. N. Welch Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, another of Welch’s many clock- 
making enterprises. The new firm 
went into receivership in 1897 and 
was reorganized in 1903 as the Ses- 
sions Clock Company, which con- 
tinues to the present time as one of 
the major clock manufacturers of the 
United States, 


REMEMBER 
THE OLD GROCERY? 

By WILLIAM H. RICHARDSON 

When wide oak boards were used 
as counters? 

When the first glass show-case 
came into being? 

When apples and oranges were sold 
by the dozen? 

When pickled pig’s feet were 
bought from the barrel? 

Sauerkraut was sold by the pound? 

When you could buy cranberries 
by the pound and cooked them? 

When you could purchase 50 worth 
of loose grits, meal, etc.? 

When men sat around the pot belly 
stove in the winter? 

When men sat on the porch of the 
old grocery and played checkers by 
the hour? 

When bacon was sold from a slab? 

When they used hanging scales? 

When lagniappe was given by the 
merchants in the south to their cus- 
tomers? 

When kerosene was sold for the 
little black stove? 

When the Piggly Wiggly installed 
the first self-service store? 

When the Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Co., changed from selling just tea 
and coffee, to all sorts of groceries? 

When the oil lamp hung from the 
ceiling to light the store at night? 

When deliveries were made by 
horse and wagon? 

When milk could be bought in 
pint bottles? 

When milk was sold for 50 pint, 
100 quart? 

When bread retailed for 50 a loaf? 

When lard was sold loose from a 
lai'ge can? 

When butter was sold from a bar- 
rel or tub, scooped up with a paddle 
and put in a wooden or paper con- 
tainer? 

When fly paper was sold to catch 
the fly? 

When large and small bins sur- 
rounded the walls to house grits, 
corn meal, rice, beans, etc.? 

When almost every corner groce- 
ry kept ia little credit book on the 
shelf? 


OLD VEHICLES 


WANTED 


WANTED - AUTOMOBILE ITEMS. 
Most anything pertaining to early auto- 
mobile era. Literature such as catalogs, 
manuals. Trade publications, hand books, 
posters, pictures, etc. Also horse-drawn 
vehicle era literature. Old cars, trucks, 
chassis, other components suitable for 
parts. Brass lights, horns, name plates. 
Most any kind of accessory or usable 
part, etc. I have discontinued collection 
of clothes, license plates, and most tech- 
nical books. — B. J. Pollard, 14300 Prai- 
rie, Detroit 38, Mich je62723 


AUTOMOBILE sales catalogs wanted. 
Best prices offered. — M. Hollis, 4930 
Queen Mary Road. Apt. 19, Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 8122611 


OLD AUTO LAMPS, horns, books, oM 
cars, etc., wanted. — D. D. Way, 11 East- 
wood Ct,, Oakland, Calif. myl28801 


AUTOMOBILE catalogs, trade papers 
and leaflets, brass lamps, early gadgets. 
— C.E.H. Whitlock, New Haven, Conn. 

mhl211 


OLD BICYCLES 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Large collection of old 
bicycles, high wheelers, wooden, tan- 
dems, high wheel gear driven, ratchet 

drive, and many other odd types and 

rare old bicycles. Would make a won- 
derful museum. — Everett Dix, Couder- 

sport, Pa. my3065 


PLYMOUTH 
ANTIQUE CENTRE 
Melvin P. Klasky 
26 Union St. Plymouth, Mass. 



Boston St Albany #404 Scalo Model Train* 
with tracks, run % steam. Bizo, lenjrth 3^4 
Pleasa write for further information. Photo 26a 

mhj 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 


Come Back By and By.” Billy Jones 
singing “Counterfeit Bill (from 
Louisville)” was her "platter-mate.” 

Just why Marguerite Farrell rec- 
orded only briefly for each of the 
three companies with whom she was 
associated is not clear. Probably her 
country-wide stage engagements pre- 
vented her having regular recording 
dates. Whatever the cause, the com- 
paratively small amount of phono- 
graph work she did clearly estab- 


lished her rank as one of the clever- 
est of comediennes. It is a pity, of 
course, that her last years, after she 
abandoned the footlights for domes- 
ticity, should have been marred by 
sorrow and suffering. But, even while 
she labored as a welfare department 
case worker, it must have given Mar- 
guerite Farrell Wheeler pleasure to 
know that her pretty voice and ex- 
cellent singing had been preserved 
on records which were treasured by 
many collectors. 
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George Wilton Ballard 

By JIM WALSH 



GEORGE WILTON BALLARD, 
the popular pioneer recording tenor. 


One afternoon I was walking to- 
ward my former home in Marion, 
Va., when I heard the sound of a 
man’s voice uplifted in song*. I was 
about a quarter of a mile from 
home at the time. There was noth- 
ing about the voice from which I 
could determine whether I was hear- 
ing a living singer or a mechanical 
reproduction, and the distance was 
so great I couldn’t distinguish a 
word. But after I had walked a few 
steps farther I smiled. There was 
something about the voice that made 
it unmistakable even though the 
sound was faint and far away. Only 
one singer I could think of had that 
peculiarly distinctive quality. 

When I reached home I said to my 
brother, Chad: “Weren’t you play- 
ing a record by George Wilton Bal- 
lard a few minutes ago?” 

He pointed to the phonograph 
turntable on which lay an Edison 
Diamond Disc of “Where the 'Sunset 
Turns the Ocean’s Blue to Gold.” But 
he found it hard to believe I had 
recognized Ballard’s voice from a 
point so distant I couldn’t catch a 
word. 

Yet, it was true. George Wilton 
Ballard had a voice with a tone 
quality so individual that a good rec- 
ord by him could never be mistaken 
as the work of anyone else — a qual- 
ity so elusive of reproduction, more- 
over, that insofar as my experience 
goes, only Edison ever succeeded in 
perfectly recording it. I have never 
heard any of his U.S. Everlasting 
cylinders, so exempt them from this 
discussion, but I have listened to 
most of the tenor’s lateral-cut rec- 
ords and they are uniformly bad. 
The flat and nasal voice that emer- 
ges is only a travesty of his true 
tones, and it seems odd that he al- 


lowed such unflattering representa- 
tions to be issued. But most of his 
Edison records are excellent. 

It is probably because his voice 
responded favorably to only one re- 
cording method that George Wilton 
Ballard, although a popular singer 
whose Edison discs and cylinders sold 
well, never achieved topmost rank as 
a recording artist. Instead, he was 
what I think of as a “middle-of-the- 
road” performer. He was not so pop- 
ular as Billy Murray, Henry Burr, 
Ada Jones. Gene Austin, Collins and 
Harlan, Walter Scanlan and Cal 
Stewart, and his recorded output 
does not compare in volume with that 
of the favorite free-lancers, Charles 
Hart, Charles Harrison, Arthur 
Fields, Irving Kaufman and Helen 
Clark. Nevertheless, the span of his 
recording career, some 15 years, was 
about that of the average popular 
singer, and if his records didn’t sell 
in such huge quantities as those by 
the artists I have mentioned, there 
were many other highly regarded 
comedians and singers who ranked 
below him from a sales standpoint. 
In fact, Ballard might be compared 
to a member of the supporting cast 
of an old-time stock company. If 
not one of the stars (during his Edi- 
son career he was obliged to play 
second fiddle to Scanlan, who was 
unmistakably Edison’s most popular 
singer of popular sentimental songs) , 
he was still a useful and highly re- 
garded member of the company. 

II. Some Reflections 
on the Phonograph 

When I observed that George Wil- 
ton Ballard was born November 24, 
1877 — about three and one-half 
months after Edison nroduced his 
first tinfoil phonograph — I was 
moved to reflect on ?nme facts of 
phonograph history that I believe 
are not generally recognized. 

We collectors have a feeling that 
the era of the cylinder record extend- 
ed over many generations. Actual- 
ly, its active life, from Edison's first 
tinfoil production until the Blue Am- 
berol was discontinued in 1929, was 
just 52 years. Edison, who officiated 
at the cylinder's birth lived to see 
its death. If the tinfoil period, when 
recording was wholly experiment a 1 , 
is discounted, the wax cylinder’s life 
was only from 1886, when Tain ter 
and Bell produced the first cardboard 
specimens coated with wax, to 1912, 


when Edison supplanted the wax 
variety with the Blue Amberol. Un- 
believable as it seems, that was only 
26 years. (However, the Clarion Co. 
in England continued to make wax 
two and four-minute cylinders until 
the early 1920’s). To look at it 
another way, if the wax cylinders 
had first been produced in 1933 and 
lasted a comparable period, they 
would now be breathing their last. 
All their history would have been 
crowded into the 26 years that have 
elapsed since Franklin D. Roosevelt 
first took office. 

When we come to consider the his- 
torical disc picture, the facts are 
equally startling. From force of 
habit, I always imagine that for an 
immeasurably long time records were 
made by the acoustic process of 
singing into a horn. By a similar 
process of “reasoning,” I picture the 
old Victor Talking Machine Co., as 
dominating the phonograph and rec- 
ord industry for several average life- 
times. Actually, Emile Berliner pro- 
duced his first crude specimens of 
single-faced discs in 1894, and only 
31 years later, in 1925, the acoustic 
recording method gave way to the 
electric. The strangest reflection of 
all is that electric recordings have 
now been made for 34 years — three 
years longer than the mechanical 
system lasted— and eight years long- 
er than the wax cylinder survived. 
Cylinders of all kinds (excepting tin- 
foil) endured for only 43 years. Ten 
years from now electric recording 
will have had a longer history than 
that of all types of cylinders. 

As for the Victor Talking Machine 
Co., its founder Eldridge R. Johnson, 
did his first repair work on phono- 
graphs in 1898. Three years later he 
founded the Victor Co. And. like the 
wax cylinder, Victor lasted only 26 
years, before falling into other hands 
and, unlike the cylinder, becoming a 
subsidiary of the Radio Corporation 
of America. 

W h en we come to exam i n e the 
careers of recording artists the facts 
are equally startling. Upon consider- 
ing the individual’s life history, it 
is astonishing to find how small a 
proportion of his or her earthly stay 
was devoted to making records. True, 
Len Spencer, who died at the ear- 
ly age of 47, was a recoi'ding ar- 
tist for the last 25 years of his life, 
but Arthur Collins and Byron G. 
Harlan, whose popularity at one time 
seemed likely to go on forever, made 
(records for only about the same 
length of time as Spencer, although 
Collins lived to be 69 and Harlan 75. 
Ada Jones’ career as a professional 
recording performer was only 18 
years and she was well past her 
peak when she died. Mary Macdo- 
nough made records for a little over 
20 years, and Olive Kline and Elsie 
Baker for less than 20. 


Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 
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As a small boy, I was unable to vis- 
|ualize any time in the past when my 
ihero, Billy Murray, hadn’t been sing- 
ling on records or any future pe- 
Iriod when he wouldn’t be. He had 
,'made them before I was born and 
he seemed likely to be making them 
[when Gabriel responded to demands 
i for encores of his trumpet solo. Yet, 
i disregarding some early experimen- 
tal work in his teens, Billy’s true 
recording* career extended only from 
1903 to 1932, with a brief comeback 
in 1940-41. During more than half 
of his 77 year life span he had no 
association with the phonograph. 

And Henry Burr, who made more 
records than any other singer be- 
fore or since, was active from 1922 
through 1929 — about 27 years. Bing 
Crosby made his first record more 
than 30 years ago and still makes 
an occasional one, but ten years ago 
he was losing his luster as a rec- 
ording star, 

Consequently it will be seen, that 
given a normal lifetime, the most 
popular phonograph singers man- 
aged to go on working between 20 
and 30 years, with 25 years about 
the average. Those of the second 
flight of popularity held on for 10 
or 1:5 years, or about the length of 
a good baseball player’s big league 
career. Thus, as I have already said, 
George Wilton Ballard's tenure be- 
fore the recording horn (he never 
made an electric record) was about 
the “middle-of-the-road” average. 

III. Biographical Facts 
George Wilton Ballard was born 
in Syracuse, N. Y. (which Irving 
Kaufman also regards as his home 
town, although Kaufman was born 
in Russia and came to Syracuse as 
a child), and spent nearly all his life 
either there or in New York City. 
He died in Syracuse on April 6, 
1950, aged 72 years, four months, and 
12 days. His father was Alfred Bal- 
lard, and he was given his middle 
name of Wilton from his mother’s 
maiden name. His death certificate 
says his home was at 708 James St., 
and he had been living in Syracuse 
(presumably on his return from New 
York) for 15 years. He had mostly 
given up his singing career (prob- 
ably about the time he ceased to be 
an Edison recording artist) and was 
a salesman in a jewelry store. The 
certificate gave “salesman” as the 
occupation he had followed most of 
his life. 

The Syracuse Herald- Journal for 
Friday, April 7, 1950, published the 
following obituary: 

G. W. BALLARD, SINGER, WILL BE 
BURIED MONDAY . . . Funeral ser- 
vices for George Wilton Ballard . . . 
widely known concert tenor, who died 
yesterday, will be held at 2 p. m, Mon- 
day in the Schuinaker and Mason Fu- 
neral Home. 

Mr. Ballard was employed as a dia- 
mond specialist and salesman for 
Howe's jewelry store since 1939. He 
died while at work. 

A resident of Syracuse most of his 
life, he lived for several years in New 
York City where he grave concerts in 
many churches and made recordings. 
He was a soloist at First Baptist 
Church in Syracuse. 


Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Della 
Ready BaJlard; a son, Robert Hudson 
Ballard; a sister, Miss (Bertha Ballard, 
of Detroit, Mich.; two grandchildren. 
Miss Martha Louise Ballard and Wil- 
ton Sprague Ballard, and several nieces 
and nephews. . , Burial will be in Am- 
ber Cemetery. 

The death certificate attributed the 
singer’s passing to a sudden attack 
of arteriosclerotic heart disease. 

Relatively little information con- 
cerning George Wilton Ballard may 
be found in old phonograph publica- 
tions. However, the following ap- 
peared in the Edison cylinder rec- 
ord catalog for April, 1914, when 
Ballard had made only two Blue Am- 
berol records: 

A native of Syracuse, N. Y., Mr. 
Ballard has for many years been among 
the leading concert and church tenors 
of the Eastern United States. He start- 
ed his musical career as soloist in 
leading church choirs of Syracuse, 
where he remained upwards of ten 
years. He is now located in New York 
City, where he occupies a prominent 
position as choir soloist at the Calvary 
Methodist-Episcopal church. Notwith- 
standing his success, he is still study- 
ing under the famous vocal instructor, 
Oscar Saenger. Mr. Ballard is a favor- 
ite with Edteon owners. His enuncia- 
tion and phrasing are especially com- 
mendable. His voice is clear and sweet, 
and he puts a fervor and feeling in 
his interpretations that is most im- 
pressive and enjoyable.. 

This may be supplemented by the 
following from the 1923 catalog of 
Gennett records: 

There is no more popular Gennett 
singer than George Wilton Ballard. He 
possesses a rich, pure tenor of won- 
drous quality and his tones, especially 
the higher ones, are produced without 
effort. His shadings of tone and his 
voice control in general have endeared 
him to the hearts of thousands. 

(Continued on page 45) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 32) 

the rage for a long while. But may 
it gently be reminded that knowing- 
how to say da does not make one an 
authority on the subject. Among the 
ridiculous statements along this line 
stands out the preposterous claim 
that Vialtzeva was a gypsy! She 
sang the so-called “gypsy roman- 
ces,’ 7 but because of that she was 
no more a gypsy than the inter- 
preters of Iris and Butterfly are 
Japanese. 

Incidentally, I never had occasion 
to mention this before: please note 
that the unsigned footnote to my ar- 
ticle “Singers of the Tzar,” which 
appeared in the February, 1953, 
number of the English “The Gramo- 
phone,” was written not by me but 
by the editor of that department. In 
it, a paragraph read : . . there were 

fourteen G & Ts of Vialtzeva, includ- 
ing what must be a unique perform- 
ance of the Gypsy Song from Car- 
men; to hear this sung by a genuine 
gypsy (sic) must certainly have been 
a revelation!” I repeat, and most em- 
phatically : I DID NOT make this state- 
ment! 


I REMEMBER how the grocer 
Put potatoes on the spout, 

Just to keep the liquid contents, 
When you walked, from sloshing 
out. 


— Spencer C. Ackerman 



JIM WALSH, photographed on the front porch of his new home in Vinton, Va., while 
trying to gaze serenely into the distance, with his squirming cats, Nipper and Roger 
in one hand, and an armful of phonograph reference material in the other. Nipper 
disappeared the day after the picture was taken for The Commonwealth, a magazine 
published in Richmond, Va., and wasn’t found for three weeks. 
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essentially the same service is very 
great indeed. 

This is by no means the ultimate 
in contrast. The American dollar 
watch is the low in this held while 
there have been watches made in 
Europe, with heavily jeweled case, 
running to many thousands of dol- 
lars. The same is true of clocks. 

These two illustrations, one high 
and one low give some idea only 
of the wide range in which time- 
pieces have been made. Every grada- 
tion between has been filled by count- 
less designs and qualities. No one 
will ever know of them all, even 
after a lifetime of study and re- 
search. 

There is a -reason for presenting 
this kind of an article and the pur- 
pose is to give some idea of the im- 
mensity of this field. I still get let- 
ters, almost every day, from people 
who say, in effect: “I have an old 
clock. Will you please tell me all 
about it, and especially, what is it 
worth.” I would like to be helpful, 
whenever I can, but this sort of 
thing is quite frustrating. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

( Continued from page 35) 

IV. Ballard's First Recordings 

Judged by current standards, 
George Wilton Ballard made a rather 
late start as a talking machine ar- 
tist. He was in his early 30's when 
he began recording for the company 
which made U.S. Everlasting cylin- 
ders from 1910 through most of 

1913. The U.S. recording manager, 
Albert Benzler, had previously been 
associated with Edison, and had a 
keen ear for good phonograph voices. 
As I have already said, I have not 
heard any of Ballard's U.S. cylin- 
ders and can't comment on their tone 
quality, but a survey of the cat- 
alog dated October, 1912, shows he 
was sometimes assigned a higher 
type of music than the popular sen- 
timental songs he usually sang for 
Edison. 

The Syracuse tenor's four-minute 
U.S. records included 1043 “A 
Dream”; 1313, “I Hear You Calling 
Me”; 1448, "Let Me Call You Sweet- 
heart”; 1049, “Love Abiding”; 1194, 
Love's Sorrow”; 1402, “My 'Sweet- 
heart When a Boy”;' 1150, “Red 
Wing”, and 1392, “The Snowy- 
Breasted Pearl,” which for some 
mysterious reason was sung without 
accompaniment. Others may have 
been issued in the year that remained 
before the company went out of busi- 
n .? S »V una ^? meet the competition 
°f Mr. Edison's new Blue Amberol. 

Ballard's two-minute repertoire in- 
cluded 213, “Carissima”; 303, “Dai- 
S1 >f. 266 > " Dl * e am Riv- 

f r i * d Love to Live in Love- 

land With a Girl Like You,” and 
389, “Summer Days.” Among the 
four-minute vocal duets, he and Wil- 
Jjam H. Thompson sang No. 1547, 
V7hen the Old Oaken Bucket was 
D^ W \,^ 0n the tw °-™inute they did 
466, Driving Home the Cows from 
Pasture,” and 504, “A Girlie was 
Just Made to Love.” 


It is possible that Ballard also 
made some Indestructible cylinders 
during this period, but lacking cat- 
alogs, I can't be sure. I do have one 
Indestructible which he sang under 
the name of George Wilton — an 
atrociously recorded version of 
“Break the News to ’Mother,” but 
this probably was done in 1917 or 
1918. 

V. Becoming an Edison Artist 

The tenor may have had an ex- 
clusive U.S. contract, for he made 
no Edison cylinders until the Cleve- 
land firm ceased to function. His first 
Blue Amberol, No. 2150, “When the 
Twilight Comes to Kiss the Rose 
Good-Night,” was issued in Februa- 
ry, 1914, and remained popular for 
years. It was followed in March by 
No. 2196, a now forgotten Irving 
Berlin song, “There’s a Girl in 
Arizona,” which stayed in the cat- 
alog only a short time. After that, 
despite the statement in the April, 

1914, catalog that Ballard had be- 
come a favorite with Edison owners, 
more than a year elapsed before he 
was again heard from. 

Meanwhile, the melodious George 
was extending the scope of his activ- 
ities. His first Victor record came 
out in December, 1914. On one side 
of 17654 he sang “You’re More Than 
the World to Me,” while on the op- 
posite side Albert Campbell and Hen- 
ry Bum- were heard in “Diane of the 
Green Van.” 

About that same time, Ballard pro- 
duced a disc that has been lost to 
the world. On December 1, 1914, the 
Victor Co. notified dealers two rec- 
ords which had been scheduled for 
the January supplement had been 
withdrawn and would not be issued. 
One was 17653, which combined Bal- 
lard's version of “You’re Always 
Welcome at our House,” with “Un- 
derneath the Japanese Moon,” by his 
erstwhile Syracuse neighbor, Irv- 
ing Kaufman. Also withdrawn was 
No. 17645, which combined a group 
of _ children’s songs sung by Olive 
Kline. The latter was issued shortly 
afterward as 17719, and Kaufman’s 
song, recoupled with “Where the 
Oceans Meet in Panama,” became 
17699. However, the Ballard half of 
17653 was consigned to permanent 
oblivion. I wonder why. 

After this somewhat discouraging 
start, Ballard was not heard from 
again on Victor until November, 

1915, when he and “John Wilbur” 
® ; ai J£ a du «t version on 17889 of 

When You Bit Beside the Fireside 
in Winter.” (“Wilbur” was the Peer- 
less Quartet basso, John Meyer). An 
Irving Berlin hit, “Araby,” sung by 
Harry Macdonough, was its mate. 
The tenor’s final appearance as a 
Victor artist was in January, 1916 
when he sang on 17903. “Could the 
Dreams of a Dreamer Come Time ” 
The other side was “If it Takes a 
Thousand Years,” by James Reed 
(Reed Miller) and James F. Harri- 
son (Frederick Wheeler). 

His Columbia experience was 
equally short and unimpressive. He 
first appeared in a Columbia list in 


August, 1914, on record A1553, sing- 
ing “When You Play in the Game of 
Love.” His “platter mate” was Man- 
uel Romain, rendering “My Love 
Would Fill a Thousand Hearts.” The 
supplement referred to Ballard as 
a “singer so far a stranger to our 
list ... a tenor of much reputation 
in concert and high-class vaudeville. 
Mr. Ballard makes a remarkably at- 
tractive record of Leo Feist’s latest 
hit.” 

Ballard was heard from again in 
January, 1915, when he and Ada 
Jones recorded a song that didn't 
sell, “In the Garden” (not the gos- 
pel hymn made familiar by Homer 
Rodeheaver and Virginia Asher), on 
No. A1627. Their companion duet- 
tists were Collins and Harlan, sing- 
ing “It’s a Very Easy Thing to Put 
a Ring Upon a Finger” — another 
tune that didn't catch on. 

The tenor’s third and last Colum- 
bia appearance was in March, 1915, 
when he sang “In My Dream of You” 
on A1684. The Lyric Trio (Will Oak- 
land, Albert Campbell and Henry 
Burr), occupied the other side with 
“Everything Reminds Me of that Old 
Sweetheart of Mine.” 

I have no doubt Ballard's Victor 
and Columbia activities were cut 
short because his records didn't sell, 
and they were poor sellers because 
the lateral -cut recording process fell 
short of doing justice to his voice, 
which was peculiarly -rich in over- 
tones. Victor and Columbia obtained 
excellent results with many singers, 
but Ballard's tones were so distinc- 
tive that only Edison could register 
them in all their individuality. 

The same statement concerning a 
lack of realism may be made con- 
cerning the Gennett and Federal rec- 
ords by Ballard, which came out for 
several years in the early 1920’s. The 
Federal discs also appeared under 
the Silvertone label. 

VI. Back to Edison 

It has been mentioned that Bal- 
lard made two Edison Blue Amberol 
cylinders, issued in February and 
March, 1914. Then there was a pe- 
riod of more than a year, while he 
was making discs, before he again 
appeared in an Edison cylinder list. 
In June, 1915, he was on hand with 
2613, “The Violin My Great Grand- 
Daddy Made,” which appeared soon 
afterward as his first Diamond Disc, 
50242, coupled with “The A. O H’s 
of the U.S. A.” by that rollicking co- 
median, Edward Meeker. These two 
songs are virtually unknown today, 
but the -record was popular enough 
to stay in the catalog for ten years. 

In August, 1915, Ballard’s Blue 
Amberol, “Take Me Back to Your 
Heart,” appeared. This was an Eng- 
lish song and the record was made 
chiefly for sale in British territory. 
It did not appear on the Diamond 
Disc. 

From this time, Ballard through- 
out the next ten years was one of 
the most consistent performers for 
(Continued on page 53) 
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me. Ye are to charge him on pain 
of forfeiture of his employment 
that he do not sing such verses 
about the streets. Ye are to charge 
him to take care of thieves and 
robbers, but to waive that part of 
his duty to the princess, for since 
her guards are taken off, she is 
neither to be regarded by day, or 
guarded by night.” 

By the time the colonists were set- 
tling in America, the bellman was 
evolving into the town crier. Old 
borough records give some interest- 
ing items relating to the criers’ bells. 
For example, the price of a five and 
three-fourths pound one, polished in- 
side and out and engraved, was up- 
wards of one pound. These bells were 
greatly treasured and records tell of 
many a stiff fight a town crier had 
to wage, on occasion, to keep his bell 
in hand. 

Today, criers are still a colorful 
feature in the British Isles, where 
they may be found mainly in resort 
towns, proclaiming local events, dis- 
tributing handbills and attending 
municipal functions. And the office 
is still a proud one, having remained 
in the same family sometimes for 
several generations. 

Each summer town criers from 
England, Scotland and Wales gather 
at Hastings, Sussex, for a national 
championship contest. Prizes are giv- 
en for the loudest, clearest voice and 
for the best, most colorful uniform. 
The trophies and awards are much 
sought after, and the entire contest 
a very gala affair. 

In colonial America the town crier 
was much like his English counter- 
part, less a watchman and more a 
purveyor of news. His familiar 
Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! (Hear ye! Hear 
ye! Hear ye!) accompanied by his 
bell always preceded the crying of 
objects lost or found, weddings, fu- 
nerals, auctions, etc. 

A few of the colonial town crier 
bells have been preserved in collec- 
tions. At Mission Inn, Calif., is the 
one used at Bedford, Mass. It is in- 
scribed as follows: "This bell was 
rung on the morning of the 19th day 
of April. 1775, to arouse the people 
and farmers and tell them that Paul 
Revere had brought the news that 
the British Army was coming to de- 
stroy stores of ammunition at Con- 
cord, Mass., and to attack them at 
Lexington, and there they met the 
foe. Here commenced the Revolution- 
ary War in the early morning hours.” 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 45) 

the Edison disc and cylinder cat- 
alogs. During part of the time he 
may have been an exclusive Edison 
artist, which most record buyers 
thought of him as being, anyway. He 
was assigned many song hits as well 
as some old-time ballads which prob- 
ably were personally selected by Mr. 
Edison. “The Old Man” had a fond- 
ness for recording the songs of his 
boyhood, without much regard as to 


whether they would sell. Most of the 
Ballard Diamond Discs were in the 
50,000 series, which sold at various 
times from $1 to $1.35, but some were 
in the 80,000 class, whose prices 
varied from $1.50 to $1.85. A hear- 
ing of the records reveals the tenor 
had clear enunciation, but a trace of 
an Italianiate style, which sometimes 
caused him to pronounce “i” as “e”. 
Thus, “hickory stick” becomes “hee- 
kory steeck.” His voice was always 
warm and charged with emotion even 
in trivial ballads. He was not ver- 
satile, as many other popular record- 
ing artists were, but stuck to sen- 
timental songs and never essayed 
comedy. 

A list of Ballard’s most popular 
Edison records would include 50686, 
“Daddy, You’ve Been a Mother to 
(Me”; 50307, “I’m a Lonesome Mel- 
ody”; 50534, “I’m Forever Blowing 
Bubbles”; 50690, “The Love Nest”; 
50325, “M-O-T-H-E-R (A Word that 
Means the World to Me”) ; 50755, 
“Mother of Pearl”; 50343, “There’s 
a Long, Long Trail” (probably the 
most popular of all) ; 50269, “When 
I Was a Dreamer”; 50678, “When 
You’re Gone I Won’t Forget”; 60811, 
“Where the Sunset Turns the Ocean's 
Blue to Gold”, and 51014, “Sunset 
Trail of Gold.” He did relatively lit- 
tle duet work, but “Bubbles,” and 
several other numbers were sung 
with Helen Clark; “The Love 
Nest,” and “When You’re Sure I 
Won’t Forget,” with Louise Terrell, 
who was really Elizabeth Lennox; 
and “Sunset Trail of Gold,” with 
Betsy Lane Shepherd. His first Edi- 
son duet partner was the compar- 
atively obscure baritone, Owen J. 
McCormack, with whom he sang, on 
50313, “In the Land of Love with 
the Song Birds.” 

Ballard was one of the artists en- 
gaged to give “tone tests.” singing 
in comparison with the Official Lab- 
oratory Model New Edison. I find the 
following paragraph in Along Broad- 
way for March-April, 1919: 

Under the auspices of the Jewish 
Welfare Board, Miss Amy Ellerman, 
Mr. George Wilton Ballard and Mr. 


OLD VEHICLES 


WANTED 


WANTED - AUTOMOBILE ITEMS. 
Most anything pertaining to early auto- 
mobile era. Literature such as catalogs, 
manuals. Trade publications, hand books, 
posters, pictures, etc. Also horse-drawn 
vehicle era literature. Old cars, trucks, 
chassis, other components suitable for 
parts. Brass lights, horns, name plates. 
Most any kind of accessory or usable 
part, etc. I have discontinued collection 
of clothes, license plates, and most tech- 
nical books. — B. J. Pollard, 14300 Prai- 
rie, Detroit 38, Mich je62722 


AUTOMOBILE sales catalogs wanted. 
Best prices offered. — M. Hollis, 4930 
Queen Mary Road, Apt. 19, Montreal, 
Que., Canada. S122511 


OLD AUTO LAMPS, horns, books, oM 
cars, etc., wanted. — D. D. Way, 11 East- 
wood Ct. f Oakland, Calif. myl28801 


Jacques Glockner gave several Tone- 
Test recitals for men in uniform a few 
weeks ago. The Tone-Test feature of 
the programs was more or less of an 
experiment, as we wondered a little 
how the soldiers would enjoy it. As 
the men had no particular interest in 
the Edison, it was an excellent oppor- 
tunity of judging the Tone-Test from 
the point of view of entertainment 
only. . . Each one was a complete suc- 
cess. The men were delLghted with the 
music, and seemed particularly inter- 
ested in the recitals as a demonstration 
of the degree of perfection which has 
been attained by the Edison phono- 
graph. 

One of my friends who attended 
a Tone-test in which Balla/rd took 
part described him as a small man 
with rather prominent eyes, who 
sang well but sometimes became so 
interested in following the progress 
of the record that he turned away 
from the audience to watch the “plat- 
ter” spin, and momentarily forgot to 
sing along with the disc. 

In 1917 Edison organized one of 
the best mixed voice quartets that 
ever made records — the Harmony 
Four, consisting of John Young, first 
tenor; Ballard, second tenor; Gladys 
Rice, soprano, and Donald Chalmers, 
bass. The quartet sang several rec- 
ords in which the four voices blended 
exquisitely. One of these was the big 
1918 song hit, “Smiles.” Miss Rice, 
who made her first Edison records 
at the age of 19 and is still active 
in New York musical circles, is the 
only survivor of the group. 

Ballard also sang in the Edison 
series of “Songs of the Past,” and 
occasionally took the lead in Premier 
Quartet records, when Billy Murray 
was not available. One of these was 
50528, “Mammy’s Lullaby.” He sings 
“Good Night, Dear” on 50750, “The 
Land of Minstrelsy,” by the Premier 
Quartet and Minstrel Co., but takes 
no part in the comedy, which is en- 
trusted to Steve Porter, Murray and 
(Meeker. At times he sang in the Met- 
ropolitan Quartet of mixed voices. 

One of the unusual Edison records 
in which Ballard participates is 
80354, “That Creepy, Weepy Feel- 
ing,” from the musical comedy, “His 
(Continued on page 84) 


OLD BICYCLES 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Large collection of old 
bicycles, high wheelers, wooden, tan- 
dems, high wheel gear driven, ratchet 

drive, and many other odd types and 

rare old bicycles. Would make a won- 
derful museum. — Everett Dlx, Couder- 

sport, Pa. my3065 


OLD VEHICLES FOR SALE 


For Sale: Only Bryan steamer 
auto in the world. Last of seven built. 
Runs like new. — Al. Wissinger, 
315 W. 13th St., Peru, Ind. apl882 

Old Fire Truck - 1927 Reo, 5200 
actuail miles. Pump, motor, tires, 
body all in perfect condition. Solid 
brass ladder hangers, also 40 gal. 
brass priming tank. Valves and bell 
heavy nickel. Total length only 19 
feet. Price $395. — Merl Wakefield, 
Broadwell, 111. apl405 
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EDWARD G. WILSON 
1802 Chestnut St. 
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Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Gold Butterfly Charm studded w/ 
Rubies, Diamonds & Sapphires. 
y 2 ". $55. 

COLLECTION OF GOLD JEW- 
ELED STICKPINS - your choice, 
at. $22 each. 

A. Lover’s Knot w/ Diamond. 

B. Circle of whole round Pearls. 

C. Gold & Pearl studded Fleur de 
Lys. 

D. X J earl Horseshoe of whole 
round Pearls. 

E. Gold Owl’s head w/ garnet 
Eyes. 

F. Baroque Pearl Clover. 


SILVER 

17. English Sterling hoof footed Gravy 
Boat - beautifully proportioned. 
6*4" long. $38.50. 

18. A beautifully proportioned Ameri- 
can Coin Silver Pape Boat by Wm. 
Gale & Sons, New York, circa: 
1852. 4%", $65. 

19. Tiffany English Sterling Child's 
Cup, straight sides. $27.50. 

20. J. E. Caldwell Sterling Mug (Cann) 

in the 18th Century style. Slant 
sides, Eagle Crest. $44. 

21. Paul Revere style Sterling Bowl 
by Lunt. 4 %" high, 7%" diameter. 
$49.50. 

22. Dozen plain Sterling Bread & 
Butter Pla/tes, monogramed. 
Thread border. 6%" diameter. $65 
doz. 

23. Graceful 3 ,pc. footed Sterling After 
Dinner Coffee Set by Tiffany & 
Co. $125 set. 

24. A fine 7%" English Silver “Rat 
Tailed" Spoon w/ Mid RLb, Lon- 
don, Circa: 1728-9. $20. 

25. Set of 11 R&W Wilson Coin Silver, 

Fiddle back, Tea Spoons, circa: 
1825. $44 set. 

26. Rare Coin Silver Fiddle back Tea 
Spoon w/ Basket of flowers motif. 
By Moore, N.Y., circa: 1830. $9.90. 

27. Rare Dessert Spoon, Coin Sliver 
Fiddle back w/ Sheaf of Wheat 
motif. Moore & Brewer, N.Y., 
circa: 1855, $10. 


*vvwvvwwvwvwwwvwwvwvwv\ 
MAY L. WOOD 


19 W. Bow St, Franklin, N. H. 

Small colored Staff. Hen on Rest 1S50. 

Rare Staff, lg. 2 handle mug, frog inside, 

retrievers outside in relief $60.00 

Purple Croesus lg. sugar write 

4 china 2%" mugs, black trausfor scene 

$•1.50 each., lot __ 18.50 

Oruet electric bluo T/P cnamol dec. (others) 25.00 
Rose Satin S' crimped, decorot <xl bowl, oxr 

auislte 50.00 

Ulao Satin ornate vase 48.50 

Bluo "Delft" bird house inset 7.50 

Delft 8%"xG^'' tray — 0.00 

Pr. multi cased Spangle glass shoes, app. 

leaf rlgarco, ea 20.00 

apo 
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HOUSE OF MEMORIES 
Woodvllle. Wisconsin 

Montgomery Ward catalog, f/w 1883, v.g. cond., 
with wholesalo grocery catalog & order blank. 

$26.00 

Butler Bros., dry goods, notions, etc., Jan. 1808. 

10x13", 44 pp,, v.g., with order blank __$3.50 
G. Sommers <fc Co.. St. Paul, 1807 w/Hollday, 
154 pp, 10x13", 25 pp toys & dolls, thousands 

of items $8.00 

Letters, by Henry Thoreau, first ed. excel. $5.00 
Old school desks, shipped knocked down. Ship- 
ping extra. Singles, $5; doubles $8,00 

Town Hall Tonight, by Harlowe Hoyt. DC. 

Ex. $6.50 

app 


LOWRY'S ANTIQUES 

50 Blssell A vc. Youngstown 4, Ohio 

3 Jewel with Dewdrop mugs, each $4.25 

Pogo Stick wr.tcr pitcher, late, base chip 2.00 

Panelled Dewdrop open compote 8.00 

TouraLno plate, S-V*" dia., sml. under flnke 3.50 


Carlsbad dresser tray 5.00 

Battenbcrg round table cover, 51" dlam, . 
beautiful 5.00 


Very old white pore, door knobs, pr. 6.00 

Stamp please. Trnjisportatlon extra. app 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 53) 

Little Widows.” This was recorded 
in 1917 by Miss Rice, Marion Eve- 
lyn Cox, Ballard and Harvey Hin- 
dermyer. On the other side Vernon 
Dalhart sings beautifully “There’s 
Egypt in Your Dreamy Eyes.” 

In May, 1924, Edison proudly an- 
nounced an innovation — a series of 
dance records on which an orchestra 
played the complete number, followed 
by a vocal rendition of the same 
selection in waltz or fox-trot tempo. 
The first of these was 51318, with 
Ballard singing “Don’t Mind the 
Rain,” after it had already been 
played by the Top Notchers — who- 
ever they were. The reverse side had 
the same group performing “Just 
Like a Baby,” followed with a vocal 
rendition by James Doherty. 

Although this combination of dance 
and vocal never became especially 
popular, a good many records of that 
type were made, and Ballard prob- 
ably sang more of the vocal portions 
than anyone else. In fact, after the 
“two-in-one” discs, as they were 
called, were introduced, his Edison 
work was restricted almost entirely 
to them. 

The tenor made his final appear- 
ance for Edison in the Febi'ua/ry, 
1926, supplement on 51673, when he 
sang the chorus of “Fond of You,” 
played as a fox-trot by Ernie Golden 
and hi s Hotel McAlpin Orchestra. 
The reverse side is a better known 
song, “A Cup of Coffee, a Sandwich 
and You,” played by Mike Speciale 
and his Hotel Carlton Terrace Or- 
chestra, with refrain by Arthur Hall. 
This record was issued a year and 
a half before Edison adopted the 
new-fangled electric process, and as 
far as I know, it constitutes Bal- 
lard’s last work for any record com- 
pany. The Edison business was de- 
clining and many of its standby ar- 
tists were being dropped. That prob- 
ably was the reason Ballard ceased 
to sing for Diamond Discs. 

Whatever the reason, he still had 
almost a quarter of a century of life 
remaining. Apparently, he continued 
to live in New York for several 
years before returning to Syracuse 
and working as a gem expert in a 
jewelry store. (I wonder when and 
where he received his specialized 
training). During his 15 years or so 
as an active recording artist, he did 
excellent work. It is a pity that a 
considerable part of his recorded re- 
pertoire doesn’t bring out the true 
beauty of his voice and singing style. 


FOUR WINDS 

5000 Gulf of Mexico Dr. Sarasota, Fla. 

1. Bluo glass, 2 panel oval bowl. 8x6x2 y»", has 
a V shaped chip out of edge, only $6. 

2. Bluo milk gloss round scroll dish. 4x1 >/ 2 ", 
$8.50. 

3. China mug type cup with handle, gold dec. 
with scene P.O. Milwaukee, WIs., $4, 

4. Ciistar: glass, lnrg? round bowl, wreath pat- 
tern. similar to Shell & Scroll, no dec., $8.50. 

5. Custard glass - salt, popper & sugar shakers, 
panel & teardrops. 1 top missing, tops need 
plating. Unusual. $15. 

G. Cloisonne medallions. 1 pr. round, 1 pr, club. 
1 oval, very colorful both sides, $5 pr., $3 
single. 

Transportation extra. 

app 


NEW YORK TIMES 
SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
FEATURES COLLECTING 
THANKS to the many readers of 
HOBBIES Magazine who sent clip- 
pings from the Sunday, Febimary 
20, edition of the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine with the inter- 
esting story by Barney Lefferts of 
the Times staff, Mr. Lefferts headed 
his article “Who Collects What and 
Why.” Many friends of HOBBIES 
Magazine through the years are 
mentioned in the article, with their 
comments and thoughts on collecting. 

In these days when so many are 
wanting international peace, “there's 
food for thought” in Mr. Leffert's 
lead paragraphs. He says: 

"Sergei Khrushchev, son of 
Khrushchev, made news recently 
by sending a Brooklyn man nam- 
ed Aminadov Glanz fifty-four 
butterflies. The deed was done in 
the name of retroactive gratitude, 
Glanz having pressed a consign- 
ment of Lepidoptera on young 
Khimshchev when the latter vis- 
ited his insect shop last fall. 

“A simple case of East-West 
cooperation? Possibly. But an in- 
cident additionally illustrative, if 
one pokes beneath the surface, of 
the universality of that special 
species of humanity that answers 
to the name Collector. 

The collector in America is 
known familiarly as Legion and 
his numbers increase with each 
passing year. He feeds on stamps, 
coins and autographs; rocks and 
muskets; beer coasters, cast-iron 
piggy banks, glass elephants and 
cloisonne. Because he threatens 
to overwhelm the non-collector — 
a pitifully small minority group, 
as it is — it may be useful to 
assess the nature of his accumu- 
lations and discuss the motiva- 
tions that drive him to stuff his 
living quarters with objets. 

“The variety of the collector’s 
experience is initially shocking to 
the uninformed.” 

Mr. Lefferts observed also: “About 
half of each issue of HOBBIES— 


'''TT'rvvvvvTT'rrv'rvv'rrT'rTT'rYv 
JEANETTE TUCKER 

254-06 Northern Blvii. Llttlo Neek 62, N. Y. 

Child's Ice cream freezer, like new, cute $ 4.00 

Cruet set, sq. pewter base, 5 comp], pcs 15.00 

President Coin mem. plate, aU Pres, to FDR, 

12 " ' 7 50 

Souv. stcrl. isp., Patrick Henry, rare 4.50 

Clgar-bnnd lined bottle. Amor, Eaglo, Pros, 3.50 

Bennington- typo flask G'. emb. man/plpe 12.50 

Cow bell, v. early, h. made, orlg. clapper, 7" 5.00 
Stamp ploaso for Sprlna List, inquiries. Ship, oxtra. 

apo 


JERRY SLOANE 
221 East 31st St. 

New York 16, N. Y. 

Rai'O offering ram’s head bowl with matching 
candlesticks in lavender having the original 
gilt. Belknap frontispiece & 32-A. Sold as a 
set at $225. 


Slag Dolphin candlesticks In a vibrant peacock 
coloring, 514" high. $125 the pair. 

Tlio above pieces nro in mint condition. 

Transportation will be extra. app 
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Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

Vernon Dalhart 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


I. The Hotel Clerk 

At 5 o'clock of the afternoon of 
Wednesday, September 15, 1948, a 
65-year-old night clerk for the Bar- 
num Hotel died in the Bridgeport, 
Conn., Hospital. 

Probably few of the doctors and 
nurses who had attended the dead 
man knew that less than a quarter 
of a century before he had been a 
famous tenor who had experienced 
one of the most remarkable careers 
in American musical history. He had 
sung successfully in opera, both 
light and grand, and had been even 
more successful on the concert stage. 
He had won a deserved reputation 
as one of the most versatile and 
accomplished recorders of popular 
music and had made hundreds of 
records of sentimental ballads and 
comic songs. 

Then, after the so-called "hill- 
billy" tunes came into vogue, he had 
been recognized as the leading ex- 
ponent of that type of song. From 
1925 to 1930 he pi'obably made more 
records — thousands of them — than 
any other singer — and was almost 
unquestionably the biggest selling 
recording artist of that five - year 
period. His first Victor "hillbilly" 
was the most popular vocal record 
ever made up to that time and, be- 
cause of its curiously complex and 
confusing history, caused more ill 
feeling and resulted in more expens- 
ive, long continued legal action than 
any other disc in the annals of sound 
recording. And the singer himself 
had a personality and character 
seemingly as complex and baffling 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED: Edison and Columbia cyl- 
inder phonographs and records. Disc 
phonos with horns, roller organs, music 
boxes, and melodeons.- — Neumann Miller, 
4io w. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. je3084 


WANT: Mills Violano, Wurlitzer band 
organ, Seeburg Orchestron, other coin 
operated music machines, roller organs 
and musical curiosa. Calliope music boxes 
and Hokey-Pokey wagon steam engines — 
Halley, 2430 Gallows Road, Fails Church, 
Virginia. my3066 


WANTED: Early and unusual phono- 
graphs, music boxes, Hurdy Gurdys, 
monkey organs, roller organs, antique 
and unusual bicycles, handcuffs, records. 
Send stamp for large wanted list. — 
Nugent, R.F.D. 6, Box 33, Richmond, 
Va. my321fi 


as his most famous recorded pro- 
duction. 

The dead man, whose legal name 
was Marion Try Slaughter, had made 
records under a bewildering variety 
of disguises — nobody knows precisely 
how many, but two score probably 
would be a conservative estimate. 
He was, however, best known to 
record buyers under his stage name, 
Vernon Dalhart. 

II. Descent Into Obscurity 

The Vernon Dalhart, who lay dead 
in the Bridgeport Hospital, had come 
a long way, accomplished much and 
suffered much since his birth at 
Jefferson, Tex., on April 6, 1883. He 
had been a leader of his profession 
for years, and had made — and lost — 
a fortune. After several years at 
the crest of popularity, his vogue 
had vanished as the record industry 
collapsed in the depression of the 
early 1930's, and he had descended 
into obscurity. Just six days before 
his death, I met two of his former 
associates at a party for pioneer 
recording artists in Garden City, 
N. Y., and asked them where Dalhart 
was and what he was doing. Both 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $3 each 
for fine copies of any Pathe sapphire ball 
records by GENE GREENE, "The King 
of Ragtime/’ Not interested in Greene's 
Victor and Columbia records and do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good copy each 
of the February and May 1912, Colum- 
bia record supplements. I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912, Do 
not need Victor and Columbia supple- 
ments after that year. Want phonograph 
trade publications, especially the Talking 
Machine World from 1906 to 1926, and 
"house organs,” such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly), 
Dia. Points, the Columbia Record & the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Virginia. tfx 


WANTED: Titta Ruffo’s Pathe Dinor- 
ah: Sei vendicata — any number, size or 
coupling; outside or center start. — Aida 
Favia-Artsay, 60 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, 
N. T. tfx 


WANTED: Trombone records by Ar- 
thur Pryor. — Steve Gilman, James- 
town, Rhode Island. myl48 


WANTED: HILLBILLY RECORDS by 
Carter family, Uncle Dave Macon, Cliff 
Carlisle, Luke Baldwin, Frank Hutchi- 
son, Charlie Poole, Monroe Brothers, 
Charley Blake, etc. — Don Wahle, 1128 
ICeller, Louisville 13, Ky. je3084 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78's, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. jal28862 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide” lists 7500 numbers, 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, 825 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N, Y. jel20061 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

je3084 

OVER 100,000 hard - to - get records, 
1903 to LP. — Jack’s Record Cellar, 400 
Haight Street, San Francisco 17, Calif. 
dl26121 

50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St,, Brooklyn 18, N. Y. j ly3618 

FREE “Personalities'’ catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York, N. Y. 06276 

Cylinder Records - 4 Minute list 
26c; 2 Minute list 26c. List cost re- 
funded with first purchase. — Dex- 
ters, 421 W. Arbor Vitae, Inglewood, 
Calif. my3265 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South's 
store for top condition collector’s 78's. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold, — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. my3065 

1 SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted's Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please.) my8253 

CLASSICAL RECORDS: Regular auc- 
tions by mail. Domestic and imported 
items. Books, catalogs, autographed 
photographs. Condition always given 
prime importance and absolutely as rep- 
resented. — Georg Pluck, Waterloo Vil- 
lage, Grass Lake, Mich. my30S4 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and cyl- 
inder records* many types of early pho- 
nographs, "25c for lists. Also “Evolution 
of -the Phonograph,” by Walter Welch 
and Oliver Reed, a complete history of 
bhe phonograph, 576 pages, regular price 
$9.95. — Coppernoll’s Antiques, Palatine 

Bridge, N. Y. my3257 

MASSIVE disc and cylinder records 
lists for 1960 now ready. 60c each list. 
Also many records wanted. Send stamp 
for record wanted list. — Nugent, R.F.D. 
6, Box 33, Richmond, Va. my3084 

RECORDS FOR SALE, Private collec- 
tlon of 50 years. Columbia, Victor, For- 
eign labels. Edison Disc, Victrola. Mc- 
Cormack, Caruso, Kreisler. etc. — Mrs. 
George R. Saunders. 1329 21st Way So., 
Birmingham 5 L Alabama. jly3234 

MUSIC ROLLS WANTED 


PLAYER PIANO music rolls bought, 
sold and traded, all makes and types. — 
D. Niehelson. 1209 W. North Ave.. Balti- 
more 17, Md, jel24431 

PIANO ROLLS WANTED: all types. 
Send list, receive cash offer by return 
mail (list returned). — M. Montgomery. 
722 Soring St.. Ann Arbor, Mich. sl2S041 
PLAYER ROLLS WANTED: 58. 65. 88 
note, reoroducers and organ rolls. Also 
advertising material and catalogs on 
players, rolls, coin players and musical 
novelties. Tell me what you have and 
orlce, I’ll tell you what I want. — Carl 
Barker, Moylan, Pa. Jly3656 
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his former singing partner, the late 
Carson Robison, and Bob Miller, who 
wrote many of the songs Dalhart 
recorded, said they had no idea what 
had become of him. 

Yet when the metropolitan press 
learned Vernon Dalhart had died, his 
passing was treated as a colorful 
“story” and given generous space. 
One newspaper published an esti- 
mate, which I think exaggerated, 
that he had made a million dollars 
from his “Prisoner's Song” record- 
ings alone. And all the papers re- 
called details of the bizarre law suit 
touched off by the amazing success 
of his record of “The Wreck of the 
Old 97.” 

A fine newspaper summary of Dal- 
hart's life and achievements - though 
it contains a few inaccuracies - was 
published by the New York Herald 
Tribune. I quote it, somewhat con- 
densed: 

II I. Herald-Tribune Obituary 

VERNON DALHART DIES; SINGER 
OF ‘PRISONER SONG' . . . Believed 
First Professional Hillbilly Minstrel: 
Also Known for ‘Floyd Collins' 

Bridgeport, Conn., Sept. 16, — Vernon 
Dalhart, 65, considered the first of the 
professional hill-billy singers, died at 
Bridgeport Hospital last night after a 
long illness. He introduced “The Pris- 
oner's Song," one of the nation’s all- 
time hits, and his records, made mostly 
in the late 1920’s, were reputed to have 
sold 2,000,000 copies. 

He retired in 1931, in modest circum- 
stances, despite earnings from his songs 
of several hundred thousand dollars. In 
his last years he was a teacher of 
voice culture with a studio at Bridge- 
port. 

Took Charles Edison's Tip 
In 1925, Vernon Dalhart was a more 
or less obscure tenor who had appeared 
in musicals including “The Girl of the 
Golden West” with John Charles Thom- 
as and in vaudeville at the old Hippo- 
drome. He was trying without much 
success to invade the young record in- 
dustry when Charles Edison, son of 
the inventor of the phonograph, sug- 
gested he put aside operatic and light 
operatic numbers and try a Southern 
song instead. 

As Mr. Dalhart recalled later, he first 
recorded “The Wreck of the Old 97." 
He added “The Prisoner’s Song” mere- 
ly to fill the other side. 

The resulting record made history. 
Almost immediately, “The Prisoner's 
Song” was being sung and wailed in 
speakeasies, fraternity houses and thea- 
ters all over the country. It sold 225,- 
000 copies in four months and is still 
being sold. R.C. A. -Victor, first of a 
dozen companies for whom Mr. Dalhart 
recorded it, estimated total sales at 
two or three million records, and Sha- 
piro, Bernstein & Co., which holds the 
copyright, said sheet music sales totaled 
more than 3,000,000. Its royalties prob- 
ably have totaled §100,000. 

Its origin is lost in a confusion of 
stories, several versions contributed by 
Mr. Dalhart himself. Sometimes he 
claimed authorship. More often he cred- 
ited the song to his cousin, Guy Massey, 
a wandering singer with a tragic life 
who died at 27, just as his song was 
becoming famous. 

‘Dteath of Floyd Collins’ 

Mr. Massey's name is listed as au- 
thor on the published version. Both 
the tune and the theme, however, ap- 
pear in the folk music of Tennessee 
and Kentucky and in old cowboy and 
prison songs. A consensus of au- 
thorities is that Mr. Massey picked 
these up in his travels and combined 
them in a song which Mr. Dalhart 
edited into Its final version, 

After “The Prisoner’s Song" Mr. Dal- 


hart was kept busy by record compan- 
ies. Until 1928 he worked with Carson 
Robison of Pleasant Valley, N. Y., who 
wrote some of the many songs they 
recorded. Among their best sellers were 
“My Blue Ridge Mountain Home,” 
“The Bird on Nellie’s Plat,’’ "Little 
Green Valley” and “The Death of Floyd 
Collins,” the latter a topical lament of 
the youth who died trapped In a Ken- 
tucky cave. 

Mr. Dalhart was born Marion Try 
Slaughter on a ranch near Texarkana, 
Tex. He studied voice at the Dallas 
Conservatory of Music and moved to 
New York on recommendation of his 
teacher. It was then he assumed his 
professional name, taken from two 
Texas towns of Vernon and Dalhart. 
Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Sally Lee 
Slaughter, and a daughter, Mrs. Lewis 
A. Shea of Westport, Conn. 

IV. Some Changes and Corrections 

Although the Herald-Tribune obit- 
uary notice was excellent, a re-read- 
ing has brought a few errors to my 
attention. 

The speculation that Dalhart's 
records sold 2,000,000 copies is a 
ludicrous under-estimate, if it is in- 
tended to refer to all the records 
he made for all companies. Even if 
it applied only to his best selling 
disc, the Victor which combined 
“The Wreck of the Old 98” and 
“The Prisoner's Song,” it would still 
be too low. 

There is no way of knowing how 
many millions of Dalhart recoi'ds 
were sold, but even before he scored 
his sensational success with Victor's 
No. 19427 he was singing as a free- 
lance for most American companies. 
After he turned out the biggest sel- 
ling vocal “platter” that had ever 
been made, he worked, without ex- 
ception, for all record companies in 
the Eastern United States. In the 
late 1920’s his voice could be heard 
(even though the label may not have 
called him Vernon Dalhart) on rec- 
ords with the widest possible range 
of prices. He was on the cheapest 
discs, such as Grey Gull, Radiex and 
Madison (the latter were sometimes 
sold by ten cent stores for a dime 
apiece), and the three-for-a-dollar 
type which included PeiTect, Cameo, 
Banner and Domino. His Edison Blue 
Amberol cylinders cost 36 cents. He 
was on Columbia's 50 cent Harmony 
and Velvet Tone labels; and on the 
standard 75 cent brands, among 
them Victor, Columbia, Brunswick 
and Okeh. His Edison Diamond Discs 
cost $1 and $1.59. (All his Edison 
hillbillies were a dollar.) The amount 
of work he must have done during 
his most productive five-year span 
staggers the imagination. Sometimes 
a tired sound crept into his voice, as 
on his Columbia record of “The Bum 
Song.” 

The Herald Tribune says Dalhart 
was a voice instructor during his 
last years. My statement that he 
was a hotel night clerk is taken 
from the death certificate issued by 
the Connecticut State Department of 
Health, containing information given 
by his son-in-law. It is of course 
likely that Dalhart taught singing 
before changing to the hotel job or 
that he combined the two. 

The certificate also says he lived 
in apartment 1 at 2825 Fairfield 


Avenue, Bridgeport. His father was 
Robert Slaughter and his mother's 
maiden name was Mary Jane Castle- 
bury. Both were bom in Jefferson, 
Tex. (There is some uncertainty as 
to whether Dalhart was bom in the 
town or on a ranch nearby.) Dr. 
Benjamin Horn certified he had at- 
tended Dalhart from January 14 to 
September 15, 1948. The funeral di- 
rectors were Mullins & Redgate and 
the burial was in Mt. Grove ceme- 
tery, Bridgeport. Cause of death was 
given as coronary occlusion. His 
wife died October 26, 1950, aged 65, 
in Westport, Conn. 

Dalhart began his “second career” 
as a singer of hillbilly ditties in 1924, 
not 1925. He was not “a more or less 
obscure tenor,” but one of the best 
known singers in the phonograph 
field. He was not trying to “invade 
the young record industry” (the 
phonograph in 1924 was 47 years 
old), but had already begun a suc- 
cessful recording career in 1916. Al- 
though he was not quite so popular 
as Victor's exclusive stars Billy 
Murray, Henry Burr and Aileen 
Stanley, and did not make quite as 
many records as such outstandingly 
successful free-lancers as Billy Jones 
and Ernest Hare, Irving and Jack 
Kaufman, Charles Harrison, Arthur 
Fields and Charles Hart and Elliott 
Shaw, he was still a prolific and 
highly regarded performer. It may 
be true that Charles Edison sug- 
gested that he try making Southern- 
style records, but the late Arthur 
Walsh, who afterwards became a 
Senator from New Jersey, headed 
Edison's artist and repertoire depart- 
ment in 1924. Dalhart's first record 
of “The Wreck of the Old 97,” did 
not, as will be shown later, have 
“The Prisoner's Song” on the reverse 
side. The royalties from records and 
sheet music of “The Wreck” have 
been far more than $100,000. 

If Dalhart and Carson Robison 
made a record of the 1904 comic 
song, “The Bird on Nellie's Hat,” I 
have never seen it or come across it 
in a record catalog. It certainly was 
not one of their most popular num- 
bers. Dalhart recorded “The Death 
of Floyd Collins” as a solo rather 
than a duet with Robison, although 
the latter probably played the guitar 
accompaniment in the various ver- 
sions. “Little Green Valley” was one 
of Robison's .compositions which he 
recorded chiefly in association with 
Frank Luther after he had ended his 
partnership with Dalhart. 

Dalhart did not appear in vaude- 
ville at the Hippodrome, but in a 
Gilbert and Sullivan production dur- 
ing 1913-14, and, according to this 
entry in a 1929 issue of the Columbia 
booklet, “Familiar Tunes, Old and 
New,” he was by no means “obscure” 
after his engagement there: 

This famous Southern tenor is known 
both South and North, and his long- 
list of records proves his great popu- 
larity. Vernon Dalhart, who comes 
from Texas, was nothing short of a 
sensation when he made, his New York 
debut at its famous Hippodrome. Dal- 
hart was one of the first to carry 
Southern tunes North, and now devotes 
his whole time to them. If you don’t 
know him yet, either via the air or 
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EdisonAmberolaMontlil 

July 1921""' 


Dalhart at 


LEFT TO RIGHT 

Vernon Dalhart’s photo appeared on the cover of the Edison Amberola Monthly for 
July, 1921, three years before he became the leading singer of “hillbilly” numbers. 

As these pictures show, Vernon Dalhart strongly believed in athletic exercise for singers. 

TOP 

Dalhart with a scrapbook of clippings about his starring in “Pinafore.” 


Columbia New Process records, ask 
your dealer to play for you one of his 
records. 

A 1926 edition of the same book- 
let contains a slightly different 
writeup : 

Here's a Southern tenor who is 
claimed by the South and the North 
alike. Vernon Dalhart was born In 
Texas. Early in bis career he came to 
New York to perfect his singing art. 
The measure of Dalhart's success is 
recorded in Columbia records, which 
sell by the thousands. . . Dalhart has 
organized a musical group called “Dal- 
hart’s Texas Panhandlers." The popu- 
larity of this organization promises to 
be second only to that of its leader. 

The April, 1958, HOBBIES con- 
tained a brief description of Dal- 
hart’s home town which I cannot 
resist quoting: 

Jefferson is Texas’ first river 
steamboat metropolis and for years 
(was) its second commercial city. 

The city was laid out in 1S42. Saw- 
mills in the surrounding wilderness of 
tall cypress and pine trees turned out 
durable lumber for the stately homes 
that rose quickly. The Big Cypress 
Bayou was deep enough to accommo- 
date steamboats from New Orleans and 


Edison artists and the magazine 
contained an interview which may 
conclude this installment. Next 
month his recording career will be 
traced from its beginning: 

Vernon Dalhart was born in Jeffer- 
son, Texas, one of the oldest towns in 
the "Lone Star State." At the age of 
16 he moved to Dallas, Texas, where 
he went to work in a hardware store. 
His happy disposition kept him con- 
stantly singing at his work. One day 
a French -Canadian vocal teacher heard 
him singing and advised him to study. 
He took the advice lightly, but when 
other voice culture experts said the 
same tiling, he gave it serious consid- 
eration and finally saved enough money 
to go to New York. There he worked 
as an assistant shipping clerk in a big 
piano house from 7 a.m. to 6 p.m., and 
studied after working hours. His first 
engagement was a small part in "The 
Girl of the Golden West." He was next 
engaged as leading tenor for the Hip- 
podrome production of "Pinafore," and 
then re-engaged for the big road pro- 
duction of the same show. It was fol- 
lowing his appearance in “Pinafore" 
that he became an Edison artist. 

(Continued on page 45) 


RARE 

MUSIC BOXES 

TO BE SOLD AT 

AUCTION 

June 15 and 16, 1960 

COLLECTION to be sold from “Depression 
Ranch” (home of the late E. E, Kauffman) 
at Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, which is located 
8 miles northeast of Akron, Ohio. Take 
route 5 from Akron to route 532 at Cuya- 
hoga Falls, route 532 to Loomis Ave., south 

1 block, or 3 miles west of Talmadge on 
route 532 to Loomis Ave., south 1 block. 

This fine collecLion of music boxes are 
in playing condition unless otherwise 
stated. No. 1 - 27" Regina Carona, 12 
selection, automatic, floor model with 
mahogany case, double spring wind. No. 

2 - 27" Regina, 12 selection, floor model 
light wood case, automatic, double spring- 
wind, No. 3 - 27" floor model mahogany 
case, nickel coin operated, No. 4-3 tune 
Swiss music box with 3 bells, No. 5 - 
u tune Swiss music box, No. 6 - 
Stella table model music box in mahog- 
any case, No. 7 - Chantangna roller 
organ with rolls, No. S - very large 
Swiss type music box with 2 sets of bells 
with honey bee tappers and drums in 
inlaid ease 36" by IS", No. 9 - large 
Sublime Haemonie made in U.S.A. in- 
laid box, -No. 10 - 15 single comb Re- 
gina in light wood case, No. 11 - clock 
with Symphonian type music box. No. 
12 - 17" Stella table model in mahogany 
case. No. 13 - 9V 2 " Symphonian double 
comb in maple case, No. 14 - musical 
albums and jugs, four upright organs, 
one rosewood melodeon, large square 
piano, 4 different types of Edison phono- 
graphs, Angelus paper roll organ, floor 
model, to be sold as is. Also many fine 
antiques and a lifetime collection of bells. 
(Please refer to our ad under the Bell 
section.) 

Wednesday, June 15 

1 o'clock afternoon anil evening: sessions. 

Thursday, June 16 

10:00 A.M. unlil sold out. 

VERNA F. STARTS — Administratrix 

of the estate of E. E. Kauffman. 

RUSS KIKO — Auctioneer 
Canton, Ohio. — GL 5-9357 

C. B. DORNHECKER — Associate 

North Canton, Ohio — HY 9-7001 
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intervening points. They brought set- 
Llers from the East and glamorous 
goods for Jefferson and points further 
West. Long wagon trains bore them*, 
after depositing their loads of buffalo 
hides and tongues. 

The town boasted artificial gas street 
lights as early as 1857. When the rail- 
roads that had been refused rights-of- 
way by this thriving steamboat center 
won out with their low rates, Jefferson 
lost population, but it kept its old 
Southern glamour and charm. 

Dalhart’s photo appeared on the 
cover of the July, 1921, Edison Am- 
berola Monthly, three years before 
the idea of becoming a hillbilly spec- 
ialist occurred to him. He had been 
for several years one of the leading 
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OLD SALZBURG 


MUSIC BOXES 


Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 
Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing in new & 
Antique Music Boxes 


Located in Historic Old Georgetown in the Nation's Capitol 


1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. IConvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 
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OLD JEWELRY 


BEADED BAGS 

Fashion, as it has often been re- 
marked, is fickle. Time was when 
status was associated not with a 
stole nor a little jacket of a certain 
fur but with a beaded bag. Now 
largely forgotten, this feminine ac- 
cessory enjoyed several periods of 
great popularity. The first occurred 
in France, England and America in 
the mid-18th century and the last 
in the first quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Examples of these delightful bag- 
atelles of other days — 125 of them — 
are now on display in the Randolph 
Street corridor of the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. They are part of a col- 
lection owned by Constantine Speros 
of Chicago. 

Mr. Speros, of Greek descent, came 
to the United States from Turkey as 
a young man. From 1918 to 1933 he 
owned and operated an establ ish- 
ment that specialized in the making 
of fine clothes and furs for women. 
He started the beaded dress craze 
in Chicago and years later began to 
collect beaded bags as a nostalgic re- 
minder of earlier modes. 

Beaded bags or reticules date back 
to about 1770 and were used by 
fashionable women in place of the 
older handkerchief pockets of em- 
broidered silk and linen. The new 
bags were large enough to hold these 


JEWELRY FOR SALE 


Earrings Screwbacks (sm., med., 
Ige.), golden or silvered 30c dozen, 
$2.25 gross. Dangle screwbacks 35c 
doz., $2.50 gross. Sterling screwbacks 
95c doz., $8 gross. Clip earbacks 
40c doz., $3 gross. Sterling pierced 
earbacks (screw type 80c doz. Wire 
type 45c doz.) Free complete illus- 
trated list of chain, pinbacks, clasps, 
cards, cuff linkbacks, cameos, boxes, 
etc. — Folsom's, P.O. Box 52, Med- 
ford, Mass. my38841 


LARGE STOCK antique jewelry fron 
our vast gold-buying. Charms, brooches 
rings, etc. 10 for $6, or better grade one: 
10 tor ?10. — B. Lowe, Holland Bldg-. 
St. Louis, Mo. je3S4- 


CHAIN SLIDES, samples and price on 
request. Earrings made from old cuff 
links and pins. All types of antique rings 
and jewelry repaired and refinished. Es- 
timates sent on all jobs before work 
is started. All pieces returned by regis- 
tered or certified mail. — Jemaral Jewel- 
ers, 534 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. jly34S7 


Large genuine rock crystal stone 
pendant, beautifully carved pagoda; 
Mounted on 18" 12 Kt. gold filled 
neck chain. Only $2.75 plus 28 cents 
tax. For other jewelry items sold 
direct, send 25 cents for descriptive 
price list. — Kenny-Gemcraft, 1500 
Pacific Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 

myl045 


FOR SALE: Antiques and semi-ar 
tiques, gold-filled, silver, etc., 10 article 
for $6. Assortment includes locket: 
r-harms. pins, rings, etc. Good value. - 
St. Louis Refining Co., 1115 Hollan 
Bklg.. St. Louis 1. Mo. 068SC 


necessities as well as a fan and an 
essence-bottle. Fashioned of the mi- 
nutest of beads, the patterns were 
crocheted on the finest silks. Patterns 
were difficult to obtain, very elaborate 
and hard to copy. It has been noted 
that to lend a pattern for a beaded 
bag. during this period, was consid- 
ered the strongest mark of friend- 
ship between women. 

Very few bags had metal mount- 
ings and the rare one that did was 
usually of French origin. Most of 
the bags were finished with a binding 
of black velvet, black or colored silk 
drawn up with ribbons or draw- 
strings of the same. ‘Most of the de- 
signs were floral or a combination of 
floral and landscape designs. 

Later periods introduced the bead- 
ed and netted “misers” purses that 
could be carried in the hand or tucked 
into a belt. Many of these were made 
of cut steel beads. New steel-making 
techniques in the late 18th century 
made steel jewelry possible and in 
some cases provided a discreet re- 
placement for the tinkle of diamonds, 
which had been dangerous in Rev- 
olutionary times. 

The cycle of fashion carried the 
beaded bag into popularity on two 
or three occasions during the 19th 
century but it reached the peak in 
the latter part of that century and 
the early part of the 20th. Beaded 
bags were made in France, Austria 
and Germany and sent to all parts 
of the world where they were 
snatched up by style-conscious wom- 
en. Many of the bags were elaborate- 
ly framed — some by famous gold- 
smiths and jewelers. Many of them 
were examples of the finest hand- 
work while others were cheaper, ma- 
chine copies. But all were fashion’s 


JEWELRY WANTED 


DIAMONDS, Old GOLD, COINS, 

watches, stickpins, rings, earrings, etc 
regardless of condition. Highest prices 
paid Prompt replies. Send by registered 
mail to— Edward G. Wilson, 1S02 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia. Penna. myl24S91 


ANTIQUE & MODERN JEWELRY 
from all over the world, bought sold, 
inquiries solicited. — Kenneth R. Park 
31 West St., Boston, Mass. (Est. 1S44) 

jly 126351 


RINGS, bracelets, earrings, charms: 
rop prices for quality antique gold and 
gold-filled jewelry, plain or jeweled, in 
good condition. For prompt reply ship 
insured wiLh separate list to — D H 
Marion -Davis, 1925 Westheimer, Houston 
r>, Texas. £122342 


GENNARO 

RUSSO 

BRANCH OF NAPLES, ITALY 

CORAL, CAMEO 
ANTIQUE JEWELRY 
Cameos Our Specialty 

Dearborn 2-2094 

32 N. State St. Chicago 2, III. 
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darling for a brief period of years. 
Examples of all of these periods can 
be seen in Mr. Speros’ collection at 
the Chicago Public Library on Ran- 
dolph St., during the month of April. 
And who knows, the beaded bag may 
become fashionable again! 


VERNON DALHART 

(Continued from page 35) 

In a recent interview, when asked 
what class of music he most enjoved 
singing, Mr. Dalhart said: 

“My ambition in life is to sing al- 
ways the songs that please the great 
masses of the people, to bring into 
the many dark corners of life just a 
little more sunshine and happiness. I 
was educated for grand opera, but 
really feel that I can bring more happi- 
ness to the many with the singing of 
what we popularly cal] the heart-songs, 
the ballad type, with their little strains 
of love — love of family, home, country 
and dear ones. 

“There should be music in all our 
lives. It would take away much of the 
grimness and sorrow, and to those of 
us who have been gifted with that 
greatest of all gifts, the singing voice, 
comes the great duty of giving what 
joy our voices may bring to those less 
fortunate." 

Although a hard worker and indus- 
trious student, Mr. Dalhart has always 
found time for physical training: in 
fact, he believes it is a necessary part 
of the singer's life. When questioned 
on Lhis subject, Mr. Dalhart replied: 

“Many a young and promising mu- 
sician, in his climb toward success, 
forgets to cultivate one of the factors 
most essential to the winning of the 
greatest possible success. That factor 
is health. 

“I believe in a regular system of 
physical training for the concert singer. 
I have a daily schedule which includes 
a certain number of hours devoted to 
boxing, handball, swimming and gvm- 
nasium exercise, and it all has helped 
me as a singer. There is much demand 
on the body in the life of a professional 
singer. His body must be ready to meet 
those demands or he will not accom- 
plish what he might otherwise do. 
Many a promising singer has devel- 
oped only fnilure, because of his lack 
of proper exercise. I have always been 
a strong advocate of physical exercises 
for the young singer." 

As this article shows, Dalhart 
was not recording operatic arias at 
the time he abruptly changed the 
course of his professional career. He 
was singing mostly ballads with a 
sprinkling of comic songs. 

(To be continued) 


JEWELRY 

From estates and pawnbrokers sales 
BRACELETS, 14K flexible 4 strand heavy chain 
with l',V' Es tv use an lock and 3*/ 2 ct. rubies $110; 
Pair flexible bracelets. 18K Georgian chain and 
1" Estruscan lock and fringo $175; 18K bangle 

with diamond $38; I4K buckle bracelet, engravod 
S55 ; 14 K heavily embossed all around and 3 

sapphires $45; 14K spring bracelet of gold beads 
$25; child's 14K engraved $12; 3 matching 10K 
thin bangles $30 set; set 3 14K very thin bangles 
$33; 

RINGS, Diamond cluster, 5 diamonds set high in 
prongs $75; 25 pt. diamond and amethyst set 

diagonally in old twin setting $85; 30 pt. perfect 
blue whlto diamond with 30 pt. deep sapphire 
each side, each in square setting in a row in 
platinum $85; 45 ct. Siberian emerald cut ame- 
thyst in 4 prong setting $65; 3 30 pt. amethyst 
In a row $25; large emerald cut topaz $35; 5*/ 2 
milo. pearl with >/ 2 ct. fiery opal each side $48; 
3 4" Jade $22; diamond guard ring $15; 18K safety 
pin $12; 

Heavy chain necklace or watch chain 39" long 
with large slide $125; Pin & Earring set - 

amnndlno garnets, pearls and fringo $135; pair 
earrings. Colonial lady handpainted on ivory 
$45; 14K white gold wrist watch, double bracelet. 
4 diamonds each side watch $38; 10K gold key 

wind watch, gold face $35. 

Photos 25c - Jewelry sent on approval for 5 days 
on receipt of check. Prompt refund if not 

what you wnnt. 

CARRIAGE HOUSE ANTIQUES 
166-15 89 Ave. — Jamaica 32, N. Y. 
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Vernon Dalhart 

By JIM WALSH 
Part II 


I. Columbia Recordings 

When the young Texas tenor, Ma- 
rion Try Slaughter, selected his stage 
name he combined it from two towns 
near which he had grown up — Ver- 
non and Dalhart. But he seems not 
to have made it clear how Dalhart 
should be pronounced. Nearly all rec- 
ord collectors say it to rhyme with 
"pal heart," but a 1927 Brunswick 
catalog gave it a broad A sound and 
indicated it should be called "doll 
heart." 

Pronunciation aside, the first men- 
tion I have found of Vernon Dalhart 
as a recording artist is in the June, 
1915, catalog of Edison Diamond 
Discs. Near the end of a list of "Ar- 
tists Who Have Made or Will Make 
Edison Records" occurs the entry: 
"Vhrnon Dalhart, Tenor. American 
tenor of experience in Grand Opera 
and Operetta." 

That entry notwithstanding, no 
Dalhart records are listed in the cat- 
alog and another two years went by 
before his name appeared in an Edi- 


son publication. It is possible that 
the tenor had done some recording 
for Edison, but Mi'. Edison had re- 
jected the trials. 

Dalh art’s first record for any im- 
portant company may have been Co- 
lumbia 2108, "Just a Word of Sym- 
pathy," which appeared in the De- 
cember, 1916, supplement. It was 
mated with "I Know That I Got More 
Than My Share," sung by another 
promising tenor, "Robert Lewis" 
(Lewis James). The description was 
brief: "Vernon Dalhart, a former 
member of the Century Opera Com- 
pany makes his initial bow with Rob- 
ert Lewis, a singer from the West 
of decided merit." Dalhart’s song is 
attractively sung, but the record was 
not a good seller and was cut out 
when the 1919 catalog appeared. 

The tenor had it hard to estab- 
lish himself with Columbia. He was 
not heard from' again on the "Note 
the Notes" label until August, 1918, 
when he sang a World War I song, 
"Paul Revere (Won’t You Ride For 


Us Again?”) coupled with a Peerless 
Quartet offering of perhaps one of 
the least attractive sounding titles 
on record, "France, We’ll Rebuild 
Your Towns For You." The war end- 
ed a few months later and this rec- 
ord went into oblivion. 

Vernon Dalhart’s name disap- 
peared from the Columbia catalog in 
1920, but reappeared in January, 
1922, when he sang one of the "mam- 
my" songs which were then ravag- 
ing the country. It was "Weep No 
More, My Mammy," and was doubled 
with A1 Jolson singing his great hit, 
"April Showers.” 

In February, Dalhart was back in 
a duet with A1 Bernard, the brilli- 
ant blackface comedian, with whom 
he had struck up a brief partner- 
ship. They sang "I Want My Mam- 
my," and the supplement writer said : 
"Dalhart and Bernard bring out, with 
a depth of feeling and a wealth of 
harmony, the words of this melodious 
piece." On the reverse, Edwin Dale, 
who was really Charles Hackett, 
stepped down from his Metropolitan 
Opera environment to sing "That’s 
How I Believe In You." 

Dalhart returned in May with 
"Pick Me Up And Lay Me Down In 
Dear Old Dixieland," with Charles 
Hart and Elliott Shaw occupying the 
other side in one of the intermin- 
able crop of "mammy" songs, “Weep 
No More, My Mammy." A little later 
he sang "Hawaiian Rainbow," cou- 
pled with Frank Crumit’s version of 
"Waikiki, I Hear You Calling Me." 
And there, for the time being, Dal- 
hart’s Columbia career again came 
to a halt. He was not heard from 
again as a Columbia singer until 
1924. 

II. Emerson Discs 

Emerson seems to have been the 
first record company to use Dalhart’s 
services consistently. Victor Emer- 
son had quit his job as Columbia’s 
recording expert in 1916 to start his 
own company, and Dalhart’s records 
began to appear before Emerson had 
been in business a year, producing 
the poor quality 7-inch double-faced 
records that sold for a quarter and 
supposedly could be played equally 
well in either lateral or vertical posi- 
tion. 

An Emerson catalog issued early 
in 1917 listed seven discs on which 
Dalhart occupied one or both sides 
and more may have been published 
later. Most had special accompani- 
ments arranged by the Emerson mu- 



ln this 1923 photograph Dalhart is pretending to be annoyed with his accom- 
panist, who hasn’t been identified. Could she be Dalhart’s wife or daughter? 
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VERNON DALHART 
in (-he late 1920’s 


sical director, Arthur Bergh. These 
usually consisted of violin, ‘cello, and 
piano, but sometimes two violins were 
brought into play. In numerical or- 
der, the Emerson Dalhart records 
were: 

No. 798, "The World Is Hungry for 
a Little Bit of Love," coupled with 
"My Hawaiian Sunshine," sung by Gus 
Van and Joe Schenk; 7104, "Can't Yo’ 
Heah Me Callin’, Caroline?" doubled 
with "Mother Machree," by Henry 
Pinckney; 1727, "I Know I Got More 
Than My Share" (coupling, "It’s Not 
Your Nationality," by William Sche- 
fer) ; 7132, "When Shadows Fall" and 
"Sometime," both by Dalhart; 7174, 
"Li'l Gal" and “Deep River," the lat- 
ter adapted and arranged by Bergh; 
71S3, "Off From Rio," combined with 
"Off to Philadelphia," a baritone solo 
by the veteran John W. Myers: and 
7i92. "Till the Clouds Roll By" and 
"You Said Something," two musical 
comedy hits written by P. G. Wode- 
house and Jerome Kern. 

These little Emerson records aren’t 
easy to find nowadays, but if you 
have some don’t spring to the con- 
clusion that they are worth a lot of 
money. And please don’t send me lists 
of records you want to sell by Dal- 
hart or other artists. I don’t have 
time to read, reply to, and return un- 
solicited record lists. As I have said 
many times, the average old "pop- 
ular” record is of interest because of 
its musical value or historical asso- 
ciations rather than monetary worth. 
Records of this type were sold in too 
large quantities to bring big prices 
today. Those by Dalhart, as well as 
other performers of his period, are 
mostly worth about '50 cents each in 
good condition. 

III. Debut With Edison 
Vernon Dalhart began achieving 
status as an important recording ar- 
tist when his first Edison records ap- 
peared, some two years after his 
name had been published in the 1915 
Diamond Disc catalog. His progress 
was as rapid with Edison as it had 
been slow with Columbia. 

The following appeared in Edison 
Diamond Points for June, 1917: 


Vernon Dalhart is an American tenor 
who will soon make his Edison debut. 
His first stage experience was ac- 
quired in "The Girl of the Golden 
West.” He also sang a leading role in 
the revival of "Pinafore" at the New 
York Hippodrome in 1913 and 1914. 

(Referring to Dalhart’s appearance 
in Puccini’s “Girl of the Golden West” 
opera, the late Fred Rabenstein, who 
was associated with the Edison com- 
pany for many years, told me he 
understood the tenor lost his job be- 
cause of a ludicrous happening on 
stage. In one scene a character was 
supposed to pick up a bowl and drink 
feverishly from it. Fred said he was 
told that one night a practical joker 
coated the inside of the bowl with 
limburger cheese. He wasn’t sure 
whether Dalhart was accused of ap- 
plying the coating or whether it was 
he who picked up the bowl and ob- 
jected to the fragrance. At any rate 
there was a fight in view of the audi- 
ence between the joker and the drink- 
er, and both men were fired. At least, 
so the legend goes. The whole thing 
very likely never happened, but I 
mention it because of the story’s 
amusing nature). 

Dalhart’s first Edison record, and 
probably the best record he ever 
made, appeared as a Blue Amberol 
cylinder in the list for June, 1917. 
It was No. 3185, "Can’t Yo’ Heah Me 
Callin’, Caroline?” and it was a mas- 
terpiece of interpretative dialect sing- 
ing from the first note to the last. 
“Caroline” has been recorded by many 
other singers, including* those of 
such diverse talents as George Mac 
Farlane, Frank Coombs, A1 Bernard, 
and Reinald Werrenrath, but none 
of them came close to Dalhart. Al- 
though Dalhart sings it in Negro 
dialect there is no trace of the min- 
strel show type of burlesque intona- 
tion. The whole thing rings as true as 
if a thoroughbred Negro tenor were 
being heard. A striking feature of 
Dalhart’s singing was the depth of 
expression, intense feeling and appar- 
ent sincerity that he could put into 
type of song from a hill-billy ballad 
to an operatic aria. In this respect, 
I think, he was unequalled by any 
other popular artist. 

The Diamond Disc version of this 
wonderful piece of character sing- 
ing came out in August, 1917, and 
was so successful it became one of 
the 300 most popular Edison records. 
The description said: 

You must realize, even when you 
have only heard "Can't Yo' Heah Me 
Callin’, Caroline?” once that this is 
quite different from the usual "coon 
song;.” It is a really artistic, old- 
fashioned darky love song;. Vernon 
Dalhart sings it with tremendous effect. 
He gets the real darky whine. This 
is probably the best rendition of its 
kind ever recorded. 

“Caroline” was paired with a beau- 
tiful rendition of “Indiana” by the 
three ladies who then' comprised the 
Homestead Trio — Gladys Rice, Betsy 
Lane Shepherd, and Amy Ellerman. 

Dalhart’s peculiar ability to sing 
naturally in Negro dialect was men- 
tioned in the Edison Amberola Month- 
ly for December, 1918: 

Amberola owners all know Vernon 



VERNON DALHART, 
as he appeared as a concert singer 


Dalhart’s -proficiency in singing Negro 
melodies. He was recently asked how 
he ever learned such perfection in 
Negro dialect. 

"Learn it?" he said. "I never had 
to learn it. When you are born and 
brought up in the South your only 
trouble is to talk any other way. All 
through my childhood that was al- 
most the only talk I ever heard be- 
cause you know the sure ’nough 
Southerner talks almost like a Negro, 
even when he's white. I’ve broken 
myself of the habit, more or less, in 
ordinary conversation, but it still comes 
pretty easy.” 

Dalhart’s mastery of dialect also 
was referred to in the biographical 
sketch of him published in the year- 
ly Victor catalogs from 1920 through 
1923: 

One of the best light opera tenors in 
America is Vernon Dalhart, an Ameri- 
can, who has made a career for him- 
self in the characteristic American 
way. He was born in Jefferson, Texas, 
one of the oldest towns in the "Lone 
Star State," and one of his earliest 
experiences was that of a "cow punch- 
er." Since 1912 he has been on the 
stage, part of the time with the 
Century Theatre Company of New York. 
There is no burlesquing in Mr. Dal- 
hart's singing of Negro songs. To quote 
his own words, he simply imagines 
he's "back home”again and sings as 
the spirit and his home experiences 
dictate. 

IV. An Edison Favorite 

Dalhart’s second Edison appear- 
ance was in October, 1917, on a 
Blue Amberol cylinder. He and Gla- 
dys Rice sang “Ain’t You Cornin’ 
Back To Dixieland?” thus giving Miss 
Rice, then a girl hardly out of her 
teens, the distinction of being the 
first singer with whom Dalhart rec- 
orded duets. For some reason the 
record did not appear as a Diamond 
Disc. 

The tenor’s Edison popularity grew 
steadily and his appearances on both 
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discs and cylinders were regular. The 
October Diamond Points said. 

Vernon Dalhart is rapidly becoming 
an Edison favorite. His "The Sunshine 
of Your Smile" will gladden your mus- 
ical longings. Not in a long time have 
we heard a more appealing voice than 
Dalhart’s. You may expect frequent 
Re-Creation of his voice. 

The November issue revealed that 
Dalhart could be engaged to sing in 
Edison “tone tests” and advised deal- 
ers to write for information to a 
gentleman with the delightfully im- 
probable name of Verdi E. B. Fuller, 
who had charge of assigning artists 
to sing in direct comparison with the 
Edison disc instrument. 

Dalhart soon went on a tone test- 
ing tour, in which he was assisted by 
a gifted young lady violinist from 
Alabama, Miss Adelyne Hood, of 
whom more will be heard later. On 
one occasion he gave a tone test 
in a little town in South Carolina 
when the temperature was breaking 
all local heat records, but in spite 
of this pi'actically the whole town 
turned out to hear him. Just a few 
months before, Diamond Points re- 
ported the Criterion Male Quartet 
had given a similar test in a Minne- 
sota town with the temperature 15 
degrees below zero. 

Apparently Dalhart had difficulty 
in singing on exactly the same vol- 
ume level as the phonograph. A deal- 
er in a ’Western town invited high 
school boys and girls to come to a 
tone test and set down their impres- 
sions. One keen-eared girl wrote : 
“The New Edison sang as well as 
Mr. Dalhart, but not as loud.” Miss 
Hood displayed the fidelity of Edi- 
son ^ violin tone by playing in com- 
parison with records made by other 
performers. 



T H£ happiest hours of life are 

THOSE SPENT IN THE HOME, IN 
EASY ENJOYMENT OF PLEASING 
MELODIES. NO NEED TO GO TO 
PLACES OF AMUSEMENT WHEN HOME 
IS MADE BRIGHT AND ATTRACTIVE BY 

THE EDISON PHONOGRAPH 

LET THE DEALER PLAY ONE FOR YOU. 

t oi nl Xo MU 

Old display advertising for the Edison 
Phonograph. Walsh collection. 


V. Ada Jones* Little Girl 

An interesting Edison disc in which 
Dalhart took part was made Jan- 
uary 25, 1918. It was an elaborate 
version of “The Golden Wedding,” a 
vaudeville sketch which had been a 
great favorite as recorded by Ada 
Jones and Len Spencer on Edison 
cylinders and for various companies 
before Spencer's death in December, 
1914. When the Edison disc was is- 
sued the company said it had received 
more than enough letters to fill a 
bushel basket asking that “The Gol- 
den Wedding” be added to the Dia- 
mond Disc catalog. 

The leading parts of the old couple 
who had been married 50 years were 
played by Miss Jones (in private 
life Mrs. Hughie Flaherty) and Steve 
Porter, who took Spencer's old role. 
Other members of the cast included 
Marion Evelyn Cox and Dalhart. But 
the most interesting performer to me 
was Ada Jones' daughter, Sheilah, 
then just a few days past 12 years 
of age. Sheilah, who was not des- 
tined to a long life, was paid $5 for 
saying a few words to “Grandma” — 
actually her mother. As far as I know 
this is the only record on which her 
voice can be heard. It was hard to 
make and when it was over Sheilah 
decided — in the words of that dedi- 


cated Ada Jones specialist, Milford 
Fargo — that “singing and record- 
making were not for her.” 

I find the following item from 
Along Broadway of December 1918, 
to be of interest: 

The Slacker Record Drive in New 
York owes a great deal of its sviccess 
to the enthusiastic support of the 
Edison artists who sang repeatedly on 
the Public Library steps during the 
entire week of the drive. They sang 
within a huge oak replica of a Chip- 
pendale Model Edison, and bystanders 
were heard to remark "What a won- 
derful imitation!" — and then to retire 
In confusion when the singer emerged 
in person instead of on a black disc! 
'Marie de ICyzer, who sang several 
times herself, brought her husband, 
Mr. Donald Ross Cummings, with her 
one afternoon. Mr. Cummings is so tall 
he said he’d feel uncomfortable inside 
the phonograph — which was about seven 
feet high — but he consented to sing on 
the outside, with Miss de ICyzer as his 
accompanist. 

Vernon Dalhart, too, not only sang, 
but provided another singer. This time 
it was a cousin — a coxswain in the 
Navy — whose uniform and delightful 
singing of "Caroline” quite captured 
the audience. . . 

I have an idea the cousin in uni- 
form was the ill-fated Guy Massey, 
whose name is destined to appear 
often in succeeding installments of 
this series, when the controversy over 
who composed Dalhart's greatest hit, 
“The Prisoner -Song,” is related. 


Mention of the late Marie de Ky- 
zer (she changed her name from 
Kaiser in 1917) reminds me that one 
of Dalhart’s early Edison assign- 
ments was to help re-record the duet, 
“On Yonder Rock Reclining,” from 
Auber’s “Fra Diavolo,” which the so- 
prano had originally made with a 
sweet-voiced New York tenor, Royal 
Fish, Both 'Miss Kaiser and Dalhart 
did a superb job with this captivat- 
ing melody. It was paired with an 
ensemble rendition of the Soldier's 
Chorus from “Faust.” 

Running down the list of records 
Dalhart made during his first five 
years or so with Edison I find many 
attractive titles. One, a popular song, 
“My Baby's Arms,” which he sang 
in 1919, impresses me because it re- 
calls the time, many years later, when 
my brother, Chad, now head of the 
English department at Beloit College 
but then a high school student, de- 
cided to find out which popular rec- 
ording artists were most nearly free 
from tell-tale regional accents. He 
was unable to detect even one quirk 
in Dalhart's singing of “My Baby's 
Arms” that would indicate any sec- 
tional origin. It was completely with- 
out accent — a feat the more amaz- 
ing in view of the natural way in 
which Dalhart sang in Negro dia- 
lect and was later to seem the em- 
bodiment of the Southern mountain- 
eer. I have no doubt that Vernon 
Dalhart was one of the most versa- 
tile singers who ever lived. His enun- 
ciation and pronunciation were usu- 
ally irreproachable, but in his Edi- 
son record of “Joan of Arc” he makes 
the curious mistake of pronouncing 
“legions” as “legends.” 

VI. More Fine Edison Records 

In 1919 Dalhart made a fair Edi- 
son record of the big comic song hit, 
“The Alcoholic Blues,” but this was 
the sort of thing Billy Murray sang 
much better for Victor and Colum- 
bia. Going back to 1917, his rendi- 
tion of “There's Egypt In Your 
Dreamy Eyes” is charming. The beau- 
tiful melody by Herbert Spencer had 
surprisingly literate words, with gen- 
uine poetic feeling, written by Spen- 
cer's wife, Fleta Jan Brown. Recol- 
lections of the tenor’s light opera 
days came when he recorded the 
Nightingale’s Song from “Pinafore” 
and made a duet with Miss Rice of 
“We Strongly Now Will Try To- 
gether” from “La Fille de Madame 
Angot.” “The World Is Hungry for a 
Little Bit of Love,” which he had 
also made for Emerson, likewise is 
of light opera type. 

Another Dalhart Diamond Disc of 
exceptional interest is 80482, on 
which he combines two songs, “Night, 
My Love And I,” and the old spiri- 
tual, “Nobody Knows The Trouble I 
See.” In semi-sacred vein, he record- 
ed Stephen Adams’ “Star of Beth- 
lehem.” 

Turning to the “straight” popular 
songs, his 1917 version of “I’m All 
Bound Round With the Mason-Dixon 
Line” did well, and his 1919 singing of 
“Carolina ‘Sunshine,” with the help 
(Continued on page 60) 
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VERNON DALHART 

(Continued from page 36) 

of a mixed chorus, is exquisite. He 
recorded “Rock-a-bye Your Baby 
With a Dixie Melody” for both Edi- 
son and Victor and won the Edison 
supplement writer's praise for sing- 
ing it in his own way and not imi- 
tating the mannerisms of A1 Jolson, 
whose stage renditions had made the 
song a hit. He was praised, too, for 
the fervor with which he sang “ Sweet 
Emalina, My Gal.” His record of a 
pretty English ballad, ‘That Dreamy, 
Dreamy Lullaby” had a striking ac- 
companiment by the Alessios-De Filip- 
pis Mandolin Orchestra. He sang a 
duet of “The Missouri Waltz” with 
Miss Cox, “Till We Meet Again” with 
Miss Rice, and his interpretation of 
“Molly on a Trolley” has a soprano 
obbligato by Miss Shepherd. He and 
Miss Rice were also called on to make 
a Diamond Disc of the Indian song, 
“Silver Bell,” which had been so pop- 
ular when Ada Jones and Billy Mur- 
ray sang it on an Amberol cylinder 
in 1910. 

Dalhart and A1 Bernard, whose Co- 
lumbia duet record has already been 
mentioned, gave a splendid rendition, 
in 1921, of a comic “coon song,” “I've 
Got My Habits On.” And he and 
Miss Rice helped to make phonograph 
history of a sort when Edison first 
decided to issue a special series of 
records to be known as “Plashes 
From Broadway.” These were records 
manufactured as rapidly as possible 
P^ acef l the market in advance 
of a regular release date to meet the 
complaints of dealers that the Dia- 
mond Discs, because of the pains- 
taking methods used in turning them 
out, were too slow in appearing with 
the current popular hits. 

The first of the “Flashes from 
Broadway” was No. 50818, which 
had on one side “Sunnyside Sal,” 
sung by Rice and Dalhart, and on 
the other “Melon Time In Dixieland,” 
by the Premier Quartet — otherwise 
the Harmonizers. Today in the Edi- 
son laboratory a copy of this record, 
with the Rice-Dalhart side facing the 
viewer is still on display. It is framed 
hangs on one of the bookshelves 
m Thomas A. Edison's library, about 
ten feet from the inventor's roll-top 
desk. The inscription printed beneath 
the record is as follows ; 

“First ‘Flashes from Broadway.' 

Recorded 2:30 p.m., June 2, 1921. 

First prints 1 :30 p.m., June 5, 1921. 

On sale in Chicago, June 7, 1921. 

Airplane — New York to Cleveland 

— plane, Cleveland to Chicago. On 

sale San Francisco, June 9, 1921. 

Plane New York to Cleveland. 

Train — Cleveland to Omaha. Plane 

— Omaha to Frisco,” 

Unfortunately, in spite of all this 
rapid motion, neither side of the rec- 
ord was anything even approaching 
a hit, and the “Re-Creation” over 
which so much aviation energy was 
expended was never more than a 
poor seller. 

Dalhart acquired one of the first 
of his many assumed recording names 


on July 23, 1923, when he made an 
Edison record of a comic song, “Stin- 
go Stungo” (an obvious imitation of 
that great comedy classic, “Oh By 
Jingo!”), under the alias of Robert 
White. An inter-office note from W. 
A. H. Cronkhite to another Edison 
official said: 

“Mr. Folsom — This song was sung by 
Vernon Dalhart under the name of 
Robert White. He prefers to sing songs 
of this kind under another name. If 
he can be worked into this line satis- 
factorily it will relieve the too frequent 
use of Billy Jones.” 

The tenor made three more com- 
edy records under the disguise of 
Robert White) — “Oh Sister, Ain't 
That Hot?” “Hard Hearted Hannah” 
and “Circus Days,” the latter a re- 
vival of the 1912 hit better known as 
“Oh, You Circus Day.” Looming just 
ahead of him was his emergence as 
a singer of hill-billy tunes when he 
would use an almost innumerable 
number of assumed names and so 
completely change his singing style 
as to make some listeners wonder 
whether one man could be so versatile 
or there were really two Vernon Dal- 
harts. 

(To be continued) 


HINDU BELLS 

(Continued from page 57) 

the two full-length fi glares back to 
back, forming the handle. The fig- 
ures are always quite similar ex- 
cept for the faces; one resembles a 
human's face while the other resem- 
bles a monkey's. 

There are various interpretations 
of the figures on this so-called evolu- 
tion bell. Some claim that the two 
faces are those of Vayu and the 
monkey nymph Anjana, parents of 
Hanuman. And indeed, on some bells 
one face does appear to be more mas- 
culine than the other. Still another 
interpretation says that the two fig- 
ures are those of Anjana before she 
was turned into a monkey nymph, 
and after. In view of the fact that 
bells on which these pairs of figures 
appear are called evolution bells, the 
latter interpretation would seem to 
be the more correct. 

There are countless variations in 
the detailed designing of India’s old 
religious bells. These are accounted 
for by the fact that the bells were 
individually made. Metal sculpture 
having been the dominant art in In- 
dia for centuries, it is not surpris- 
ing to find a highly pleasing artistry 
in both workmanship and materials. 
Furthermore, because the Hindu mind 
is always preoccupied with religion 
it is only natural that India’s best 
artistic efforts were lavished on her 
prayer bells. Nowhere is all this more 
evident than in the various evolu- 
tion bells. There are seldom two with 
the same identical handle. The pro- 
portions and decorations of the bell 
proper also vary. 

A most interesting feature of the 
finer evolution bells has been pointed 
out by the late B, A. Lascelles, a fol- 


lower of this column for many years. 
Mr. Lascelles had the opportunity of 
studying Hindu bells and their uses 
at first hand, and he observed that 
many of the finer larger evolution 
bells were being used as impromptu 
rice bowls by mendicant priests. Ob- 
serving more closely, Mr. Lascelles 
found that the handles unscrewed and 
the clappers unhooked so that the 
bell might easily be inverted to serve 
as a rice bowl. He also noted that 
the finish on the inside of these par- 
ticular bells was unusually fine and 
highly polished. 

It should scarcely be necessary to 
point out that evolution bells usable 
as rice cups are far more rare than 
the ordinary ones. 


CLINTON ANTIQUE SHOP 
46 Center St. Clinton, N. J. 

MBS. LOUISE MASTBANGEL 

Small CLOISSONNE JAR 2 3 ,V' hi. to finial on 
cover. Excel, condition $3.25. 

MINIATURE (salesman's sample) flint glass 
CUSPIDOR, proof, $3 , 

Pat. glass CAMPAIGN MUG "Wm. McKinley - 
Protection <Ss Prosperity’' $3.76. 

Pair diamond-point FLINT GLASS FOOTED 
SALTS, tops 2x2". $4. 

6 BUTTER CHIPS; mark "L.S.&S. Carlsbad. 
Austria", pink roses, each $1. 

3 HAV1LAND, LIMOGES footed 2-handled cups 
& saucers, bluo cornflower pat. w. gold-leaf, 
mint cond. 6 pcs. $10. 

Pair SEVRES CHERUBS 5" hi., white Sc gold, 
playing musical Instruments. Very lovely, 
$13.50. SUGAR SHAKER, fine china; ex- 
quisite rose dec., $5. IRONSTONE plate, COP- 
PER LUSTER band Sc flower center, 10' dla., 
panel edge, fine cond. $3. Set of 8 OLD 
FRENCH DESSERT PLATES, scalloped panel 
border w. sprigs of various flowers In panels, 
gold-leaf trim, turquoise centers. $10.50. BRI- 
DAL TABLECLOTH 76x72", heavy white linen, 
hand-hemstitched, w. wide border of cherubs 
embroidered in blue and pink, playing musical 
Instruments Sc 5 matching napkins. Exceptional 
$ 22 . 

6 sterling "LANCASTER ROSE" pat. bouillon 
spoons $13. Old Iron DOOR STOP, woman 
riding horseback, gay colors, 7" hi. $4.50; an- 
other old iron doorstop, little girl w. big dog, 
old paint worn off, $2.75. Gold badge PIN 
"DAUGHTERS OF AMERICA." enamel w. 
eagle Sc Am. flag $3. Water-color PAINTING. 
SIGNED "FRED S. COZZENS. '97," Yacht, 
fine detail w. American flag; title "Vamoire 
off Point Judith” $12.60. 

Every item guaranteed. Add postage for mailable 
items or by express collect. 

JM 


DOROTHY BOSE ANTIQUES 

49 East 12th St. New York 3, N.Y. 

1. Ivory Buddfth. 4 hands. 2 of them hold- 
ing lotus flowers, seated on Lotus flower, 

(old pieoe). 6"' high, 2%" at base. Has 

Intricate carvings of headdress and neck- 
lace. Finely carved lace 65.00 

2. Ivory Bearded Warrior on Elephant, 

beautifully carved (Old), approx. 5 \<z" 
high 65.00 

3. Ivory old man Sc stick, with child, (old), 

good carving, approx. 5" high 40.00 

4. Ivory Netuske. what appears to be 

family of 3 in hut, nicely done 15.00 

6. Ivory Netsuke, Frog on box, interesting 

piece 12.00 

8. Semi-precious stone, FROG, Tiger eye, 

long x high --- 20.00 

7. Semi-precious stone. Rock crystal, l 3 ,-i" 

L., 1' H. A nicely done Tortoise and a 

small one on its back 20.00 

8. Somi-precious stone of Buddah In Rose 
Quarti, would make nice cabinet piece, 

3>,V' h. x3V long 06.00 

9. Viennese Bronze Pomeranian Dog, brown 

Sc whlto approx. 3^" from nose to tail, 
approx. 2V^' h. (old) 25.00 

10. Vlenese Bronze Dog. appears to be a 
collie, in various shades of brown, ap- 
prox. 4" from ear to end of tali, approx. 

3" high 30.00 

11. Wedgwood Portland Vase, blue with 
white classical figures. 10 l A' high, also 
with classical figure on base in white, 

old And in good condition 175.00 

12. Wedgwood, old. pair of 8" candlesticks, 

good condition, blue with white classical 
figures. 100.00 

Go I leo tors Wants on Ivories, S em I - Previous 
Stones, Vlenese Bronzes and Wedgwood Solicited. 
No Lists. Transportation Extra. 

Jeo 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Vernon Dalhart 

By JIM WALSH 
PART III 


I. Some Additions and Corrections 

When I received Vernon Dalhart's 
Columbia -records, I forgot that he 
sang one under the name of Bob 
White — a forerunner of the disguise 
of Robert White, which he adopted 
five years later in singing comic 
songs for Edison. 

The overlooked Columbia, No. 
A2541, was issued in July, 1918. It 
coupled “White's” rendition of 
“When Alexander Takes His Rag- 
time Band to France” with Arthur 
Fields singing “When 'It Comes to 
a Lovingless Day.” This record was 
listed only in the 1919 catalog. 

In February, when I mentioned 
Geoffrey O'Hara’s Victors, I missed 
No. 18053, issued in July, 1916. It 
combined O'Hara singing “Where 
the Shamrock Grows” with a sopra- 
no version of “My Grandfather’s 
Girl” by Jane Kenyon, whoever she 
was. 

I’d also like to correct some recent 
typographical errors. In April the 
name of the tenor, Harry Macdo- 
nou gh, came out as Mary Macdo- 
nough! Henry Burr's recording ca- 
reer was said to have extended from 
1922 to 1929 when it should have 
been 1902 to 1929. And the title of 
one of George Wilton Ballard's Edi- 
son recordings was given^as “When 
You’re Sure I Won't Forget” in- 
stead of “When You're Gone — .” 'in 
May, one of DaJhart's most famous 
discs, “The Wreck of the Old 97/' 
appears as “The Wreck of the Old 
98.” 

Last December I mentioned that 
Capt. Frank Cunningham, of Rich- 
mond, Va., expressed his intention, 
some 70 years ago, of making cylin- 
der records to be played at his fu- 
neral, and said I wondered whether 
he did. I have since had a letter 
(from Mrs. 0. J. Mallory, of Farm- 
ville, Va., who attended the Captain’s 
funeral) in which my question is an- 
swered. Here is part of Mrs. Mal- 
lory's communication: 

"Both my mother-in-law and I were 
at Mr. Cunningham’s funeral, and he 
did not sing, as his wife would not 
allow it to be -done. She said she ‘could- 
n't sland it.' It was a very large crowd 
there. The church could not hold them. 
They wanted to hear him sing. He 
was a particular friend of my hus- 
band's and a member of the same 
Masonic Lodge, Meridian Lodge No. 
2SL He was the past master. . . My 
husband was a pallbearer. I pass Mr. 
Cunningham's grave every time I go 
to my husband's grave in Hollywood 
(cemetery). On his monument is "Rich- 


mond's Sweet Singer." The hymn he 
wanted to sing was "The Ninety and 
Nine." I have heard him sing it many 
times. He had a very, very sweet 
voice and was loved by all. 

"I am nearly 77 years old, but can 
remember the day he was buried well. 
He was very much missed when he 
passed away, as he was a friend to 
everyone." 

II. Dalhart Records for Victor 
Late in 191®, when he was 35, 
Vernon Dalhart achieved the ambi- 
tion of nearly every recording artist 
of those days by being engaged by 
Victor, whose disc sales exceeded 
all other companies ! His first Vic- 
tor, No. 18512, appeared in Febru- 
ary. 1919, doubled with the Sterling 
Trio singing “The Pickaninny’s Par- 
adise.” 

The supplement description said : 
“Vernon Dalhart is a new Victor ar- 
tist and has a fine medium in which 
to introduce himself in 'Rock-a-bye 
Your Baby ‘With a Dixie Melody.’ 
... It is a darky song of a ‘rolling 
stone’ who has gone back to his mam- 
my to be put to bed in the old style. 

This song has made a big hit at 
the Winter Garden show, ‘Sinbad.’ ” 
The supplement contained an excel- 
lent photo of Dalhart posed behind 
a stand bearing the sheet music of 
the song. 

Dalhart was back in March with 
No. 18525, on which he sang “I’m 
Waiting for You, ’Liza Jane.” Again 
he had the Sterling Trio for “plat- 
termates.” They sang “Mummy 
Mine.” 

The supplement writer said: “ ‘Pm 
Waiting for Yon, ’Liza Jane’ is a 
darky serenade that is the real thing. 
It has a rhythmic swing, and the 
words will carry you back to the 
‘Land of Cotton;’ nor will you miss 
the whistle of the Mississippi steam- 
boat.” 

This was a promising start, but 
almost a year went by before Victor 
marketed another Dalhart record. In 
February, 1920, on No. 18635, he 
sang “Bye-Lo,” with John Steel oc- 
cupying the B side with “While 
Others are Building Castles in the 
Air.” 

“Bye-Lo” was composed by Ray 
Perkins, who for many years has 
been one of the country’s most suc- 
cessful disc jockeys from a station 
in Denver, Colo. It was Dalhart’s 
only Victor record in 1920. 

The tenor’s next Victor appearance 
was in September, 1921, when, on 


No. 18782, he sang “Emaline.” On 
the other side Henry Burr obliged 
with one of his typically melodious 
ballads, “You Made Me Forget How 
To Cry.” 

Dalhart’s biggest selling Victor, 
up to that time, came out in Novem- 
ber. 1921, when, on No. 18807, and 
with the assistance of the Criterion 
Trio (probably three members of the 
Criterion Quartet), he sang one of 
the year’s biggest hits, “Tuck Me 
to Sleep in My Old 'Tucky Home.’ ” 
Charles Hart and Elliott Shaw har- 
monized “Plantation Lullaby” on the 
reverse. 

The next year brought an epidemic 
of “Mammy” songs touched off by 
Walter Donaldson's great hit, “My 
Mammy,” and Dalhart did as much 
as any other singer to keep the tor-, 
rent of “mammy” songs at full 
strength. 

In May, 1922, on No. 18875, he 
sang “Don’t Leave Me, Mammy.” 
Turning the record over revealed a 
lovely Ernest R. Ball ballad, “Time 
After Time,” characteristically sung 
by Henry Burr. 

The catalog editor said of Dal- 
hart’s contribution: “Out of the hun- 
dreds of ‘mammy’ songs now pouring 
from the cities, 50 years after the 
virtual disappearance of the good, 
old black ‘mammy’ from inland 
American life, this is one of the 
most popular, and deservedly so, for 
it is one of the best.” It was also 
Dalhart’s only Victor record of 1922. 

The “Texas tenor” obviously had 
not established himself with Victor 
audiences as he had with Edison, for 
there were no more Victor records 
by him until the weekly issue for 
November 16, 1923, when he occu- 
pied one side of No. 19168, singing 
“Mammy’s Little Silver Lining.” 

The B side was taken up with the 
Peerless Quartet’s richly harmo- 
nized version of “Memories of Vir- 
ginia.” The supplement included an 
amusing photo of Dalhart rolling his 
eyes upward and pretending to tear 
his hair because of some crime com- 
mitted by his accompanist (perhaps 
his wife or daughter), a lady with 
long hair down her back. 

In the December 14, 1923 supple- 
ment, The Virginians, directed by 
Ross Gorman, played a fox-trot, 
“Stavin’ Change,” composed by Dal- 
hart’s friend, A1 Bernard, and Dal- 
hart sang the refrain. A little ear- 
lier, in the October 26 list, he had 
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sung the refrain of a fox-trot ver- 
sion of an 'Irving Berlin song, "Tell 
All the Folks in Kentucky/' played 
by Charles Domberger’s Orchestra. 

Possibly there were a few other 
Victor dance records in which he 
was heard. The supplements did not 
always list the names of "song plug- 
gers." 

No more Victor solo records by 
Dalhart appeared until the history- 
making No. 19427 appeared in No- 
vember, 1924. But before the amaz- 
ing career of that disc (perhaps the 
most controversial record ever pub- 
lished) can be considered, it will be 
necessary to provide some back- 
ground. 

III. Miscellaneous Records 

During the years when he was 
singing regularly for Edison and in- 
termittently for Victor and Colum- 
bia, Dalhart was also working for 
other companies. The 1923 Gennett 
catalog contains three of his char- 
acteristic titles, "Carolina ‘Sunshine/’ 
"Dear Old Southland," and "Till We 
Meet Again.” 

By 1924 he was recording duets 
for Okeh, Edison, and other compa- 
nies with Ed Smalle, who on Victor 
records sang only with Billy Mur- 
ray, but needed a partner when he 
offered his clever duet arrangements 
to competing firms. Their Edison ti- 
tles included “Mrs. Murphy’s Chow- 
der” and "Where Have Those Old- 
Timers Gone?” 

In June, -1924, they appeared in 
the Okeh supplement with "Back in 
Hackensack, New Jersey,” which had 
a ukelele accompaniment by Harry 
Reser. Dalhart and Smalle made a 
couple of numbers for Edison as the 
Arkansas Trio (the third member of 
the trio was ban joist John Cali) and 
the same ensemble was known on 
Gennett as the Windy City Duo. 

Dalhart appeared on National Mu- 
sic Lovers records as Joseph Elliott, 
David Harris, and Harry Harris. He 
sang vocal refrains in the Columbia 
record coupling "Honeymoon Chimes” 
and "One Little Smile” by the Ha- 
waiian guitar players, Frank Fera- 
ra and Anthony Franchini. 

He also sang in Edison Diamond 
Disc No. 51144 of "One Little Smile,” 
by the Waikiki Hawaiian Orchestra. 
Presumably he also played the in- 
cidental mouth-harp solo. It prob- 
ably was his first appearance on 
records as a mouth-harp virtuoso. 
His skilfully performing these wide- 
ly differing assignments points up 
what I have said about Dalhart’s 
extreme versatility, which, to an- 
ticipate a bit, caused a writer in the 
December, 1925 issue of The Gramo- 
phone , published in London, to spec- 
ulate on the possibility of there be- 
ing two singers with the same name: 

"Another queer American record is 
Brunswick 2911 wherein one Vernon 
Dalhart, a tenor, sings 'The Runaway 
Train* and 'Chain Gang Song* to an 
accompaniment of guitar and chro- 
monica — a sort of accordion. People 
who specialize in out-of-the-way rec- 
ords should secure this, but it is not 
one that I dare recommend generally 
with confidence. . . 

"Are there two Vernon Dalharts, as 
there are two Winston Churchills? The 


one who sings on Parlophone E5494 
is very versatile If he is the same as 
the Brunswick singer, but I like him 
less.” 

The songs Dalhart offered on the 
Parlophone record were a sloppy bit 
of moralizing, "It’s a Man Every 
Time, It’s a Man” (an answer to 
"Just a Girl That Men Forget”) 
and "Why Don’t My Dreams Come 
True?’’ Okeh .records were issued in 
England under the Parlophone label. 
As for the "chromonica — a sort of 
accordion” it was really a harmon- 
ica. 

IV. Some Hill-Billy History 

The radio craze swept the United 
States in 1922 and the record com- 
panies viewed its spread with jus- 
tified concern. By 1923 the record 
business was still good, but not so 
good as it had been in 1920 and 1921. 

It occurred to some of the offi- 
cials of the Okeh company, seeking 
for a means of stimulating sales, 
that there might be possibilities of 
good business in sending recording 
expeditions into the .South — especial- 
ly the Southern mountains — and hav- 
ing native musicians sing and play 
for "platters” designed primarily 
for customers below the Mason-Dixon 
line. This seemed a plausible idea 
when they recalled how special rec- 
ords by Mamie Smith and other 
Negro “blues” performers had de- 
lighted not only colored listeners but 
many white ones. 

A clear indication that there was 
a market for hill-billy records was 
given by the success of Victor No. 
19171. On this Wendell Hall, "The 
Red-Headed Music Maker” from Chi- 
cago, sang "It Ain’t Gonna Rain No 
Mo’.” 

Hall took an old country dance 
tune, gave it new and funny words 
and within a few weeks after his 
Victor record was issued on Novem- 
ber 16, 1923, "Rain No’ Mo’ ” took 
the nation by storm. He also record- 
ed the song for Edison and Gennett, 
but it was the Victor record that 
touched off the deluge. 

"It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’ ” 
was Victor’s best seller of .1923 and 
one of the biggest the company had 
ever known. Early in 1924 news- 
paper advertisements said more than 
2,000,000 copies had been sold with- 
in three months, but when I met ge- 
nial Wendell Hall in Chicago in 
1951 he questioned the accuracy of 
that statement. 

Naturally, other artists got into 
the act. A1 Bernard recorded Hall’s 
song for Cameo ; Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare for Columbia; Hare for 
Okeh; and Dalhart did his part. He 
sang it under his own name for 
Emerson, with a ukulele accompani- 
ment by May -Singhi Breen, and the 
Emerson record was issued under the 
Regal label with the Bob White alias. 

He was called Fred King on his 
Domino record and Harry Harris on 
the National Music Lovers. It may 
be that the vogue of "It Ain’t Gon- 
na Rain No Mo’ ” first gave Dal- 
hart the idea there would be money 
in entering the country music field. 
A trip he and Ed Smalle made to 


the South in 1924 may also have 
helped. 

Meanwhile, the Okeh scouting ex- 
pedition had taken primitive trans- 
portable recording equipment to the 
South. Temporary studios were set 
up in a number of places, including 
Asheville, N. C., Atlanta, Ga., Bris- 
tol, and Johnson City, Tenn., St. 
Louis, Mo., and Dallas, Tex., and 
mountain men and women were in- 
vited to come in for tests. 

The two most successful hill-billy 
performers were Fiddlin’ John Car- 
son, a middle-aged Georgian who 
played his own fiddle accompani- 
ments, and a Virginian, Henry Whit- 
ter, who sang to his own accompani- 
ment of mouth-harp and "git-tar.” 
One of the numbers Whitter record- 
ed. which became famous as Okeh 
No. 400b5, was "The Wreck on the 
Southern Old 97,” coupled with "The 
Lonesome Road Blues.” The tune of 
the wreck ballad was taken from 
"The Ship That Never Returned,” 
composed by Henry C. Work, a song 
writer of the Civil War era. 

He also wrote "Marching Through 
Georgi a,” "Grandfather’s Clock,” 
"Kingdom Coming,” and "Nicode- 
mus.” The words described a South- 
ern Railway train wreck which oc- 
curred September 27, 1903. on the 
outskirts of Danville, Va., in which 
11 persons were killed and seven in- 
jured. The last survivor of the wreck 
died only a few months ago. 

Soon after the wreck occurred 
country musicians in the Danville 
area began to sing a doleful ditty 
describing it, and the song became 
a favorite throughout the Southern 
mountains. It was this which Whit- 
ter recorded. Most likely owing to 
the bad equipment his voice sounds 
terribly nasal and "back country,” 
but the record was a sensation in 
the South. 

It was such a success in fact that 
Okeh engaged another Virginia mu- 
sician to make a 12-inch record of 
the entire number. Because of its 
higher price the record did not sell 
well in comparison with Whitter ’s, 
but it was much better sung. 

The artist, Kelly Harrell, who was 
bom in 1839 in Wythe county, Va., 
had an excellent voice for a singer 
of country ballads, and his words 
came out clearly. Some of Whitter’s 
were indistinct. 

I should say, however, I believe 
the nasal quality of Whitter’s record- 
ings was caused by some quirk in 
the sound processing, I knew him 
very well after his recording* career 
had virtually ended and there was 
nothing nasal about his way of 
speaking, nor did his electric record- 
ings sound through-the-nose. 

Henry told me he considered the 
poor quality of his early Okehs was 
largely caused by makeshift equip- 
ment being set up for a day or 
two in the rear of somebody’s store, 
where the acoustics were bad. 

However that may be, the record 
by Harrell, who was then living at 
Fries, Va.. but afterwards moved to 
Field ale, Va., and who worked in 
a towel factory, remains to this day, 
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HERE, ON SEPTEMBER 27. 1908. OCCURRED 
THE RAILROAD WRECK THAT INSPIRED THE 
POPULAR BALLAD. "THE WRECK OF THE 
OLD 97". THE SOUTHBOUND MAIL EXPRESS 
TRAIN ON THE SOUTHERN RAILROAD LEFT 
THE TRACKS ON A TRESTLE AND PLUNGED 
INTO THE RAVINE BELOW. NINE PERSONS 
WERE KILLED AND SEVEN INJURED. ONE OF 
THE WORST TRAIN WRECKS IN VIRGINIA 
HISTORY. 


VIHGUilA COKSCH'MTlOV 


COMMISSION (34 7 




Henry Whitter 

Funum* Virtor 
Uoi'ordinu Arli*l 

rnimrw, miu.imv 


HENRY NTITIER, A VIRGINIA MOUNTAIN MUSICIAN 
MADE TF . E FI?. ST RECORD OF "TEE WRECK 
HE USED THIS BUSINESS 
Ir S OKEH COMPANY AND 


Left to right: The Virginia Conservation Commission erected this marker at the spot near Danville, 
Va., where the Southern passenger train, "Old 97,” wrecked September 27, 1903. The wreck inspired 
one of the most famous Southern hill-billy songs. 'It was the first song of its type which Vernon 
Dalhart recorded. — Photo by Albert Via , Jr. 

The late Kelly Harrell, a Virginia ballad singer, made the only complete record of “The Wreck 
of the Southern Old 97/’ — Courtesy of his son, B . K . Harrel! f Roanoke , Va. 


I believe, the only one containing; the 
full version of “The Wreck on (or 
of) the Southern Old 97” as tradi- 
tionally sung by mountain musicians. 

Whitter's record omitted the first 
two stanzas sung by Harrell, who 
died in July, 1942: 

“One cloudless morning 
I stood on the mountain. 

Just watching the smoke from below; 
It was coming from a tall, 
slim smokestack, 

’Way down on the Southern railroad. 

“It was Ninety-Seven, 
the fastest train 
Ever run on the Southern line; 

All the freight trains that passes 
stands aside for 97, 

For she’s bound 

to be at stations on time.” 


Whitter’s version began with the 
third stanza: 

^They give him his orders 
at Monroe, Virginia, 

Saying “Pete, 
you’re way behind time! 

This is not 38, but it’s old 97 — 
You must put her 

in Spencer on time!” 

Whitter pronounced “put” as 
“putt.” Take notice of that name, 
“Spencer.” It will be important 
later. 


V. Dalhart Makes His 
First “Hill-Billy” 

Whitter’s records, like Fiddlin’ 
John Carson’s and Kelly Harrell’s, 
sold so well in 1924, a year when 
the bottom seemed to be dropping 
out of the phonograph and record 
industry, that other companies be- 
gan to issue hill-billy discs in the 
hope of sopping up some of the "gra- 
vy.” 

Their actions came to Vernon Dal- 
hart’s attention. Perhaps, as the 
New York Herald Tribune article 
said, it was Charles Edison who first 
suggested to him that he try his 
skill in the country music field. 

It may be someone else had the 
idea or that it occurred to Dalhart 
himself. At any rate, he must have 
taken stock and decided he was well 
equipped for a change in his sing- 
ing procedures. 

He had grown up in the heart 
of the Texas ranch country and be- 
come familiar with cowboy songs, 
such as “O Bury Me Not on the 
Lone Prairie.” Somewhere along Hie 
way he had become an expert play- 
er of the mouth-harp and Jew’s harp 
and he was an accomplished whistler. 
All he needed to invade the hill-billy 
territory was a guitar accompanist. 

He found his first accompanist in 
a Hawaiian native of Portuguese de- 
scent — Frank Ferara. He is seldom 
mentioned nowadays but in the 1920’s 
he was making best-selling Ha- 


waiian guitar records for every 
American company. 

Ferara. whose first name was 
really Palakiko, (some of his records 
were made under the name of the 
Palakiko Hawaiian Orchestra) came 
to this country in 1900 and laid 
claim to being the first musician to 
introduce the Hawaiian guitar to 
American audiences. Even those who 
abominated Hawaiian music con- 
ceded he was a skilful instrumen- 
talist. 

Vernon Dalhart’s debut as a sing- 
er of hill-billy tunes was made in 
the Edison Diamond Disc supplement 
for August, 1924. on No. 51361. He 
had copied the words of “The Wreck 
on the Southern Old 97” from Whit- 
ter’s Okeh record, and he sang to 
the accompaniment of Ferara’s steel 
gu i tar and his own mou th-h ar p 
playing. 

The coupling was poorly chosen — 
an old-time minstrel song, “I Wasn’t 
Scared, But I Just Thought That 'I 
Had Better Go,” drolly sung by Er- 
nest Hare. Had the reverse been 
another hill-billy song — for instance, 
“Hand Me Down My Walking Cane” 
which Whitter had successfully sung 
for Okeh, and Harrell was to sing 
even more successfully for Victor — 
sales probably would have been 
greater. 

But, as it was, the record was 
a tremendous seller by Edison stand- 
ards. and both Dalhart and the Dia- 
(Continued on page B5) 
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ings. But I hope the following exam- 
ples will give at least a small idea 
of their charm: 

No. 1. Deep metal cup, with clear 
glass beads sewed to a thread foun- 
dation. Two holes in the back facil- 
itate the sewing process. A similar 
button is of black metal with black 
glass beads. 

No. 2. Convex covered button with 
silver lustre beads sewed in close for- 
mation between bands of black braid. 
Thread back. 

No. 3. A modem button (c. 1940) 
made of beads strung on wire. A pin- 
head shank passes through the cen- 
tral bead, securing it to a metal disc 
which forms the button back. The 
beads are different colors, and the 
button is much more attractive than 
the drawing indicates. 

No. 4. Convex covered button of 
mauve broad-cloth, decorated with 
black glass beads and black silk cord. 
Thread back. 

No. 5. Sometimes one bead can 
be as effective as many. This semi- 
spherical button of green silk is 
topped by a single bead of black 
glass. Loop shank of green cord. 

No. 6. An unusual button of fine 
brown silk thread, drawn to a cen- 
tral point, front and back, and orna- 
mented with black glass beads. Metal 
shank. .Sometimes beads are attached 
to the button edge only, giving a 
“pin-cushion” effect. 

No. 7. Convex covered button with 
black glass beads and black braid 
surrounding a black glass button. 
These cylindrical black glass buttons 
are known as “bugles.” They were 
very popular during the second half 
of the 19th century. 

No. 8. Flat modern button covered 
with yellow crepe and decorated with 
clear glass beads and mirror studs. 
Cloth back and canvas shank. 

No. 9. Another modern covered 
button, slightly convex. The blue, 
pink, red, and silver beads are most 
effective against the black fabric. 
Tin back with canvas shank. 

No. 10. Similar in type to No. 1, 
this shallow cup of black metal holds 
iridescent beads sewn to a thread 
foundation. I have a curious imita- 
tion of this type of button: it is made 
from an acorn cup, painted black, 
with metal shank inserted, and black 
glass beads glued hit-or-miss inside. 


WANTED 


MRS. EDNA CUNNINGHAM, 407 Val- 
ley Drive, Syracuse, N. Y., is still buying 
and selling your favorite buttons. Write. 

O6063 


^MCHOLLS BUTTON BOOKS ' 

’ BUTTON HAND BOOB $ 5.80 < 

* Supplement I to Hand Book 1.50 * 

* Sopplemmt n and Index 3,25 < 

* Supplement m and Index S.00 < 

► All four ordered at one time. 40.00 < 

► ORDER FROM < 

► MRS. FLORENCE N. APOSTLE < 

I 4806 Fitzhugh Ave. | 

► Richmond 26, Virginia < 

► dffOp i 


I’ve often wondered what poor wom- 
an was obliged to concoct such a 
make-shift button. Whoever she was, 
I admire her grit and ingenuity! 

No. 11. Convex covered button of 
dark green velvet. The forget-me- 
nots are rendered in blue beads with 
yellow bead centers and green bead 
stems. 

No. 12. Typical black Bead-and- 
Fabric button, convex, with thread 
back. Black Covered and Needle-work 
buttons offer a variety of bead ar- 
rangements. They are sometimes 
called “Passementerie Buttons,” but 
the name is not strictly accurate, 
since it is from the French passe- 
ment, meaning gold or silver lace. 

The word referred originally to 
dress trimmings of braid, lace", or 
silk embroidery. However, because 
such trimmings are often embellished 
with beads, the term has been ap- 
plied to headed trimmings and but- 
tons, as well. 

Fashions have changed since some 
inspired cave-dweller was first 
thrilled and enchanted by a necklace 
of shells. Men and women have 
changed, too, superficially, at least. 
But beads have changed very little 
in the thousands of years since they 
were invented. Their smooth, cool 
charm still appeals to women, both 
“savage” and “civilized.” Their 
unique fascination still touches every- 
thing that they touch, including but- 
tons. 


Beads and beadwork are a study in 
themselves. From the ancient Egyp- 
tians to the North American Indians; 
Trom the bone necklace of the African 
witch doctor to the finest products oi 
the Venetian glass-makers, they wind 
their sinuous way through the history 
of mankind. They have been used in 
so many countries and in so many 
ways that much research would be 
needed to more than scratch the sur- 
face of their possibilities. An inter- 
esting article about beads and bead- 
work by Amelia E. MacSwiggan ap- 
peared in HOBBIES for April, 1965. 


VERNON DALHART 

(Continued from page 37) 

mond Disc makers were sure they 
had hit upon something good. The 
vogue of “The Wreck” was not re- 
stricted to the South. It went big 
with Edison patrons throughout the 
country. 

Equipped now with a good talking 
point, Dalhart decided to bolster his 
Victor fortunes by persuading that 
company to issue the “Wreck of the 
’97.” How he overcame Victor's ob- 
jections that it had no suitable song 
to occupy the B side of such a rec- 
ord, made the platter and touched 
off the most heated argument and 
hardest fought legal battle in the 
phonograph industry’s history. That 
story must be reserved for next 
month. 

(To be continued) 


500 LINCOLN ORATIONS 
For the first Lincoln Birthday in 
35 years, there were no speeches on 
February 12 by the dean of Cleve- 
land Ohio’s Lincoln orators, Anthony 
L. Maresh, At 82, Mr. Maresh was 
forced to retire by severe arthritis. 

Maresh estimates he has given 
about 500 talks in honor of Lincoln’s 
birthday. He has headed the Lincoln 
Association of Ohio for many years, 
and maintains a fine collection of 
Lincolniana in his home. 


PERSEVERE 

The fisher who draws in his net too soon 
Won’t have any fish to sell; 

The child who shuts up his book too soon, 
Won't learn any lessons well. 

[f you would have your learning stay, 
Be patient — don’t learn too fast; 

The man who travels a mile each day, 
May get round the world at last. 

— McGuffey’s Reader 


BUTTONS FOR SALE 


ten unused Calicoes, $1.50; 12 railroad, 
police, fireman uniform buttons, $1.50: 
%" CalicoeB 35c each; large Jewels, $1; 
old glass; large pictures; inlays; Vermont 
Light Infantry Militia, Approvals with 
references.^Mrs. T. B. Wakefield, 76 
Greene St., Burlington, Vt. Jly3024 

BUTTON UP with some bargains. 10, 
20, 50 or 100 good old buttons with one 
large and one small picture button free, 
$1.10. Better selections, $1.50, $2. Money- 
back guarantee. — Mrs. A, S. Campbell, 
78S Bonaventure Ave,, N.E., Atlanta 6, 
Georgia. au3294 

ANTIQUE BUTTONS, direct European 
imports, collectors’ Items, 18th century 
buttons, pictorials, crests, dress-earrings, 
sets, cuff links — Mrs. -Margot Jacoby, 
260 W. 94th 'St., New York 26, N.Y. 

jly!2443l 

$1.00 EACH: 6 calicos, 6 stencils, 6 
picture, 10 glass, 10 overall pants, 20 mix, 
large jewel, 12 goofies. — Brown’s An- 
tiques. 44 Main, Addison, N. Y. s3092 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change in address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 


BUTTON CATALOG. 67 plates, over 
1100 buttons photographed, actual size, 
$3.50. Price list included. Modern, 18th 
century, etc. — Helen Wegener, P.O. 
Box 9, Tacoma 1, Washington. au6846 


INTERESTING antique buttons, rea- 
sonably priced. By mail only. — Mrs. 
Mildred B. Shannon, 8 Compton St., 
Boston, Mass. au4603 


50 OLD BUTTONS, various types, ma- 
terials, Including pictures. Good value 
and condition, $2.26. Other buttons on 
approval, with bank references. State 
wants. — Rachel Price, 17 So. 8th, 
Stroudsburg, Pa. Jly3843 


EXTRA GOOD OLD BUTTONS: 100 
assorted, 50 assorted and 1 large picture 
button, 6 small pictures, of 26 uniform 
for $1.10. Poke boxes and approvals. — 
Minerva M, Miner, Sherburne, N. Y. 

o6447 


OLD BUTTONS. 100 assorted, 75 vege- 
table ivory or 50 black glass, $1. — Mrs. 
Karl S. Gerstenlauer, Broadway Road, 
Milton, Pa. s3042 


BUTTON HOOK BOOK. Pictures, in- 
formation. patents, $1. — Bertha Bet- 
ensley, 5042 N. St. Louis Ave., Chicago 
25, 111, aul2238 
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Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


1. Victor Consents to Record 
“The Wreck” 

When V ernon Dalhar t, swapp ed 
horses, so to speak, in the middle 
of the stream and gave up singing 
popular songs and concert ballads 
to become the most prolific recorder 
of hill-billy tunes, he was just enter- 
ing middle age. 

At the time he began to importune 
Victor to make a record of “The 
Wreck of the Southern Old 97,” 
which he had already successfully 
waxed for Edison, he was 41. Judg- 
ing by photographs, he resembled 
our present day Vice President Rich- 
ard M. Nixon, who in 1924 was only 
a small boy. 

In the fall of 1952 I attended, in 
Richmond, Va., a performance of 
Cornelia Otis Skinner’s “one-woman” 
production, “Paris ’90.” The orches- 
tra leader for Miss Skinner, Nathan- 
iel Shilkret, in the 1920’s was the 
Victor Company’s staff accompanist 
and the conductor of the Victor Sa- 
lon Orchestra. 

After the performance Nat and 
I ate dinner in a bus terminal with 
Quentin Riggs, a young Oklahoma 
City record collector, who was then 
stationed in military service at Camp 
Lee, Va. I remember the friendly, 
unassuming conductor surprised us 
by saying that in his early career 
he was a member of the Edison 
Orchestra and played for Blue Am- 
berol records. 

I had heard reports that Nat 
Shilkret had a big part in the suc- 
cess of Dalhart’s historic Victor re- 
cord combining “The Wreck of the 
97” and “The Prisoner’s Song.” I 
asked him about that. 

Was it true, I asked, that “The 
Prisoner’s Song,” which turned out 
to be an even greater hit than “The 
Wreck,” was partly his own work? 
Nat assured me it was. He then 
gave this account of the genesis of 
what, in some respects, is the most 
remarkable of all records: 

“In 1924,” Shilkret said, “Dalhart’s 
popularity as a maker of popular 
song records was declining, at least 


Vernon 


as far as Victor was concerned. He 
was anxious to hit on something that 
would give his sales a boost. 

“He kept telling us about the suc- 
cess of the ‘Wreck of the Old 97’ 
record on Edison, and insisted that 
we let him record it. ‘Come on and 
give me the date!’ he would say. ‘I 
need the money!' 

“The record business was bad along 
then and we weren’t much inclined 
to experiment. Besides, we told Dal- 
hart, he didn’t have any suitable 
number to go on the other side of 
‘The Wreck.’ I asked him if he 
could think of anything for the flip 
side. 

“After a while Dalhart said he 
had at home a manuscript of a song 
written by a cousin of his which 
might do. I told him to bring it 
in. A day or two later he showed 
up with some pencilled notes but no 
music. 

“The manuscript, as he submitted it, 
was a mess. It was only long enough 
to fill about half a record. I told 
him it couldn’t be used as it stood, 
but that I thought it might be fixed 
up to do. 

“He agreed for me to take it home 
with me. I wrote more verses and 
ground out a simple, mournful tune 
to fit the words. 

“When I submitted the finished re- 
sult to Dalhart he was well pleased. 
But,” Nat said, with a touch of 
bitterness, “neither then nor when 
the record became the biggest seller 
ever made up to that time did he 
offer to give me as much as a cigar. 

“We went ahead and recorded both 
sides,” Shilkret continued. “I re- 
member Dalhart’s saying Victor was 
getting a bargain in that record, 
since one side was in the public 
domain and the other was mostly 
written by the company’s musical 
director, so no royalties would have 
to be paid to publishers and compo- 
sers. And that,” Nat summed up, “is 
how ‘The Prisoner’s Song’ came to 
be written and recorded. 

“The original manuscript may have 
been written or copied from some 
source by Dalhart’s cousin, Guy 
Massey, but it was unsalable and 


Dalhart 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED Instruments. 
Also buy and repair; reasonable. — C. 
Lamper, C- Sharp Hobby Shop, 1365 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

jlyl20821 


MUSIC ROLLS WANTED 


PIANO ROLLS WANTED: all types. 
Send list, receive cash offer by return 
mail (list returned). — M. Montgomery, 
722 Spring St., Ann Arbor, Mich. S128041 


PIANO ROLLS wanted, all types, any 
quantity, especially Welte-Mignon, De- 
luxe and Duo-Art. Also rolls for sale. 
Information exchanged with collectors. 
— A. Giragosian, 603 So. Walter Reed 
Dr., Arlington 4, Va. jlyl2029l 


MUSIC ROLLS FOR SALE 


For Sale: 450 Welte - Mignon 
reproducing music rolls in excellent 
condition and in original boxes. This 
lot of rolls includes classical, semi- 
classical, and popular tunes of that 
era. Will be sold only as an entirety. 
— D. Nichelson, 1209 W. North Ave., 
Baltimore 17, Md. o30801 


NEW AND USED piano rolls for sale. 
Dime for list, also information of in- 
terest to collectors. Ampico and Duo- 
Art rolls wanted. — Gay Nineties Music 
Shop, Steward, Illinois. o3293 


REPAIRS— MUSIC BOXES 


“HOW TO REPAIR Music Boxes’* by 
Jacot - reprint of complete 3rd edition 
of this valuable illustrated 32 page cata- 
log, $1.50 postpaid. — Bornand, 139 4th 
Ave., Pelham, N.Y. au3844 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Will pay $3 each 
for fine copies of any Pat-he sapphire ball 
records by GENE GREENE, "The King 
of Ragtime.’* Not Interested in Greene’s 
Victor and Columbia records and do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good copy each 
of the February and May 1912, Colum- 
bia record supplements. I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912. Do 
not need Victor and Columbia supple- 
ments after that year. Want phonograph 
trade publications, especially the Talking 
Machine World from 1906 to 1926, and 
"house organs,” such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly), 
Dia. Points, the Columbia Record & the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Virginia. tfx 


WANTED: Titta Ruffo’s Pathe Dlnor- 
ah: Sel vendicata — any number, size or 
coupling; outside or center start. — Alda 
Favia-Artsay, 50 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, 
N. Y. tfx 


78 R.P.M. DISC preferred. Moody and 
Sankey, Pres. Wm. McKinley, Theo. 
Roosevelt, Wm. H. Taft, Sarah Bern- 
hardt. — Elsie Smith, 1016 So. 52nd St. 
Omaha 6, Nebr. d6008 


WANTED: 16" transcriptions, tape, 
home made recordings of Mark Wamow 
orchestra on Hit Parade and Swing Ses- 
sion. — Lyle Poole, 3041 Garlough, Seattle 
16, Wash. O3004 


See Records For Sale 
Classified Ads on 
Page 35 


PART IV 
By JIM WALSH 
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not worth recording as it stood. Dal- 
hart himself had nothing to do with 
writing it. There would have been 
no 'Prisoner's Song' record if it had 
not been for my altering, editing, 
and adding to the manuscript." 

That is Nat Shilkret's statement, 
and he is well known to the musical 
world as a man of scrupulous in- 
tegrity. There are, however, other 
versions of the song’s origin and I 
shall quote them with the intention 
of being fair. 

II: “Old 19427" Sets New Records 

Dalhart’s Victor record of “The 
Wreck of the Old 97," which bore 
that never-to-be-forgotten number, 
19427, was nothing like as good as 
his Edison, even though it sported 
a train whistle by way of an inci- 
dental effect. The recording was be- 
low the Edison standard, and the 
singing was not so good. 

In the Diamond Disc. Dalhart sang 
in his natural voice, but in the Vic- 
tor he imitated the nasal sound of 
Henry Whitter’s Okeh record from 
which he had copied the words. Per- 
haps this was done on orders from 
some Victor official, who suspected, 
with considerable reason, that lovers 
of country music prefer a singing- 
through-the-nose effect. 

The record sounded a lot like an 
indigenous hill-billy, but it didn’t 
sound like the former operatic artist, 
Vernon Dalhart. “The Prisoner’s 
Song" was better. The voice quality 
was natural, without nasal tricks, 
and Dalhart sang it with what seem- 
ed sincerity and a genuine sympathy 
for the maudlin lyrics. 

It seems to me “The Prisoner's 
Song" is a good counter-argument 
to people who insist that the 1920's 
were a time of nothing but jazz, un- 
restrained gaiety, and wild hysteria, 
done to the accompaniment of a high 
crime rate and unlimited drinking in 
defiance of that terrible ogre, pro- 
hibition. 

Actually the 1920's were a period 
in which ballads and comic songs 
divided the popular music market 
pretty equally between them, and 
jazz meant little to the average man. 
There was a public for jazz, but it 
was a specialized one confined to 
a small minority. 

As for drinking, any fair survey 
of conditions 30-odd years ago com- 
pared to now would report the per 
capita consumption of liquor under 
prohibition was small compared to 
the amount of booze-h'isting today. 

The .crime rate also was much 
lower than nowaday’s, when every 
year sees a new all-time high being 
reached under the “beneficent” in- 
fluence of repeal. 

What a field-day the “wets" of 
1925 would have had if they could 
have reached into the future and 
brought down today’s high alcohol- 
ism rate among both men and wo- 
men and the appalling prevalence of 
juvenile delinquency, and blamed it 
on prohibition! 

Maudlin though the words and mu- 
sic of “The Prisoner's Song" un- 
doubtedly were, the record struck 


a responsive chord in the public taste 
of the time. The Victor disc, which 
was recorded during hot summer 
weather, sold in astonishing volume 
from the time it was first announced 
in the supplement for November, 
1924. Not that the supplement edi- 
tor, James E. Richardson, gave it 
much of a send-off. He merely said: 

Genuine songs of the Southern moun- 
taineers, given with all their original 
lyric crudeness and their vigorous 
quaint, melody. The fiddle, the guitar, 
and the mouth-organ figure in ac- 
companiment. “The Wreck of the Old 
97“ is not a steamboat, but a railroad 
song, a classic like “Casey .Tones," and 
apparently much older. “The Prison- 
er's Song" is from the hair-brooch 
and weeping-willow period. A Mark 
Twain might describe it. 

Actually, since the wreck described 
in “Casey Jones" occurred three 
years before that of the “Old 97," the 
former song, in its original folk 
form, is the older of the two. A 
young man, newly arrived from the 
Middle West, who called himself 
“The Kansas Jayhawk," is said to 
have played the guitar for Dalhart 
in these records. (I have never heard 
who the fiddler was, but it may have 
been Murray Kellner, who played 
with Dalhart for several years). 

The name of the young man from 
Kansas was Carson Robison. Find- 
ing him was the greatest piece of 
good fortune that ever happened to 
Dalhart, aside from his recording 
“The Prisoner's Song." 

Even though the supplement de- 
scription was brief, Victor must have 
had considerable hopes for Dalhart's 
record. It headed the list of popular 
vocal numbers for the month. 

It was placed first despite such 
strong competition as a solo by 
Billy Murray; three duets by Mur- 
ray and Aileen Stanley; “Tea for 
Two," and “I Want to Be Happy,” 
sung by Helen Clark and Lewis 
James; “Where the Dreamy Wa- 
bash Flows," and “Follow the Swal- 


low,” by the Peerless Quartet; “Hard 
Hearted Hannah," and “Sweet Little 
You," by Belle Baker; two solos by 
Georgie Price; two by Henry Burr, 
and “How Come You Do Me Like 
You Do?" and “Knock at the Door," 
by Frank Crumit. 

Imagine any monthly record sup- 
plement of today offering a group 
of such hits! But, even so, it's likely 
that, in the course of time, the Dal- 
hart record outsold all the others 
combined. 

For good measure, there was also 
one other Dalhart record. No. 19442, 
on which he sang “Go 'Long, Mule." 
This was a psuedo-hill-billy. Al- 
though generally in the country 
comedy style, it had an orchestra 
accompaniment. 

On the other side, Billy Murray 
and Ed Smalle sang “Way Out West 
in Kansas,” composed by Dalhart's 
new associate, Carson Robison. It 
was the first song written by Robi- 
son to be recorded. The supplement 
said: 

Two comedy songs that come up to 
the name; even the instruments of the 
orchestra laugh and chuckle. . . Vernon 
Dalhart, aided and abetted by an or- 
chestra, does funny things with the 
tale of a mule in the first number. On 
the reverse side of the record the In- 
ternational Novelty Orchestra gets into 
all sorts of mischief while those clas- 
sic entertainers, Billy Murray and Ed 
Smalle, are doing their best to tell 
you of the charms of being “Way Out 
West In Kansas.” 

The International Novelty Or- 
chestra, like the Victor Salon group, 
was directed by Nat Shilkret. It is 
rather odd that Murray and Smalle 
wer& selected to sing “Way Out 
West in Kansas," for Dalhart, as- 
sisted by Robison on the guitar, re- 
corded it for nearly every company 
except Victor. Too, it is interesting 
to recall that the song on the other 
side, “Go 'Long, Mule," was the last 
solo record made (for Edison) by 
the pioneer comedian, Arthur Col- 
lins. 



The fate Carson Robison who wrote many of Dalhart’s most successful records, 
sent this snapshot to Jim Walsh in 1940 after his record of “Life Gits Tee-jus, 
Don’t It?" had become a big success. 
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III. “The Prisoner’s Song” 
Becomes a Craze 

As soon as it became obvious that 
radio, which had drastically cut into 
the sale of records, wasn't keeping 
Victor’s version of “The Prisoner’s 
Song” from becoming the biggest 
selling vocal disc in phonograph his- 
tory, every other company insisted 
on Dalhart’s singing it. 

He also sang “The Wreck of the 
Old 97” for most companies. (An 
exception was Columbia, whose ver- 
sion was by a blind North Carolina 
musician, Ernest Thompson, with a 
high falsetto voice). But Dalhart 
made “The Prisoner’s Song,” under 
several names, for nearly all Of Vic- 
tor’s competitors. I recall one ex- 
ception. Columbia issued the number 
by Dalhart under its regular 75-cent 
label, but Irving Kaufman sang it 
on the 50-cent Harmony record also 
made by Columbia. 

A couple of years later the vogue 
of the song still continued, and Victor 
let Reinald Werrenrath, the one-time 
Metropolitan Opera baritone, sing 
the pathetic lament of the “prison- 
er” on a Red Seal record, backed by 
his version of “The Little Old Log 
Cabin in the Lane.” To give an 
honest opinion, Werrenrath didn’t 
sing “The Prisoner’s Song” nearly 
so well as Dalhart, who is believed 
to have recorded it for 28 or 30 
labels. 

Nor was that all. The dancing 
public began to demand waltz ver- 
sions of the prisoner dirge, and when 
these were made Dalhart sang the 
refrains. The Victor dance number, 
by the International Novelty Orches- 
tra, had one of the greatest all-time 
waltz hits, “After the Ball,” on its 
reverse side, with Henry Burr doing 
the vocal honors. 

“The Prisoner’s Song” mania was 
not confined to this country. It sold 
throughout the English - speaking 
world. British dance bands, such as 
the Savoy Orpheans, recorded it. 

I know of no rational way to ac- 
count for the amazing vogue of “The 
Prisoner’s Song” — a vogue it has 
never entirely lost. It was essentially 
a throwback to the morbid senti- 
mental songs at which Mark Twain 
had poked fun 50 years before, and 
its popularity may have reflected 
a longing for a simpler, if sadder, 
vanished way of life. 

Or it may have been a relatively 
mild example of mass hallucination. 
Certainly, if the words and music 
are critically examined, there is no- 
thing to praise in “The Prisoner’s 
Song.” But, regardless of lack of in- 
trinsic merit, it made Vernon Dal- 
hart, almost overnight, the most 
important recording artist of his day. 

When Dalhart died, the New York 
Daily News said it was estimated 
25,000,000 copies of his various rec- 
ords of “The Prisoner's Song” had 
been sold. That figure may not be 
greatly exaggerated when one recalls 
that the record sold not only in this 
country, but that matrices were im- 
ported into the British Isles, India, 
Australia, and New Zealand. 

During much of the second half 



Nathaniel Shilkref, former Victor re- 
cording director, who arranged "The 
Prisoner's Song” for Vernon Dalhart's 
recording. 

— Photo by George Maillard Kesslere, B.P. 


of the 1920’s, wherever one went in 
the English-speaking world, the 
chances were good, in city, wilder- 
ness, or jungle, of hearing the re- 
produced voice of Vernon Dalhart 
wailing: “Now if I had wings like 
an angel, over these prison walls I 
would fly—” 

IV. “The Prisoner’s Song” 
Controversy 

Despite his statement that Victor 
was in luck because of having a 
record with two songs in the public 
domain, as soon as Dalhart saw 
what a hit “The Prisoner’s Song” 
was turning out to be, he had it 
copyrighted in the name of his cous- 
in, Guy Massey. Thus the record 
companies were obliged to pay royal- 
ties to the firm which published the 
sheet music. 

It was not long before a contro- 
versy regarding the origin of the 
most popular song of the day was 
in full swing. As the New York 
Herald Tribune death notice said, 
Dalhart told conflicting stories at 
different times. 

At first he said it was written 
by Guy Massey, who lived only long 
enough to collect a small part of 
the royalties. Later he said he wrote 
it himself. 

Nat Shilkret’s side of the con- 
troversy was not generally known 
in those days, but a 1926 issue of a 
formerly popular weekly news maga- 
zine, The Pathfinder, had an inter- 
esting discussion of the subject. After 
saying that “Guy S. Massey, 27-year- 
old sailor-minstrel and ballad writer 
. . . on his death-bed claimed the 
words as his own,” the article con- 
tinued : 

Readers from all sections of the 
country continue to write us disputing 
Massey’s claim even to the words. 
Apparently the song was written years 
ago and made popular by the sailor- 
minstrel. Mrs. Kate M. Bryan, of Dal- 
las. Tex., who knew the Massey family, 
has tli is to say on the subject: 

. I think it only fair to tell 
you what I know of Guy Massey and 
the Prison Song. To begin with, he 
had no more to do with either writing 
or discovering the song than you or I. 

(Continued on page 60) 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale; all types of 
antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical items bought, sold and re- 
paired. — Lloyd G. KeUey, Broadway & 
Route 3, Hanover, Mass. Jlyl20422 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. jal28862 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? “Price Guide” lists 7600 numbers, 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 826 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Jel20081 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 166 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

83084 


OVER 100,000 hard - to - get records, 
1903 to LP, — Jack’s Record Cellai\ 400 
Haight Street, San Francisco 17, Calif. 

dl2®131 


50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. o3618 


FREE "Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York, N. Y. 06276 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South’s 
store for top condition collector's 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, Jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold. — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Blscayne 
Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. au3066 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please.) au3263 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and cyl- 
inder records, many types of early pho- 
nographs, 25c for Usts. Also "Evolution 
of the Phonograph,” by Walter Welch 
and Oliver Reed, a complete history of 
the phonograph, 676 pages, regular price 
$9.95, — Coppernoll’s Antiques, Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. au3257 


OLD VOCAL RECORDS of famous 
opera singers. Also misc. books for sale. 
—Anthony De Tratto, 7331 S. Winches- 
ter, Chicago 36, 111. Prospect 6-4676 

au3863 


JULY Record List of disc <& cylinder 
records now ready, 25c prepaid. Records, 
Phonographs, Reproducers, Catalogues, 
Horns, etc. bought, sold and exchanged. 
— Nugent, 3804 Charles City Road, Rich- 
mond 31, Va. aul252 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 
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VERNON DALHART 

(Continued from page 35) 

Having no desire to meddle, I kept 
quiet until I saw that others questioned 
his authorship of the song. 

"An older brother, Robert, was a 
wanderer all over the U, S. in his 
younger days and while on his wan- 
derings learned the Prison Song with 
many others, known to the 'Knights 
of the Road’ as old road songs. His 
brother Guy, a vaudeville actor, came 
from New York to visit his family, 
and while here Robert taught him a 
number of these songs thinking they 
would be good material for his vaude- 
ville work. Guy returned to New York 
and tided to make a record of the 
Prison Song, but from some cause 
failed. He then taught it to his cousin, 
Vernon Dal hart, who was accustomed 
to making records and who succeeded 
in getting the record released. The 
copyright was taken out in Guy’s name. 

"When Robert learned of this he was 
justly indignant, but said nothing be- 
cause, to use his words, 'he did not 
want to get Guy in bad.' Robert was 
living in my house at the time and 
discussed it with me from time to 
time. Guy's attitude toward this great- 
est musical fraud of the ages was that 
he ‘had beat Robert to it’ in the 
perpetration of a huge joke on the 
public. X don’t know the exact amount 
of royalties he received, but it was 
several hundred dollars, or sufficient 
to pay the greater part of his hospital 
expenses. This is written solely in the 
interest of truth and with no feeling 
of ill-will toward Guy Massey." 

I wonder why Mrs. Bryan referred 
to the much debated composition as 
“The Prison Song ” Her letter 
brought a quick reply from Guy 
Massey's brother, Seaborn C. Mas- 
sey, Jr., also of Dallas: 

I am an older brother and best friend 
of Guy Stapleton Massey, deceased 
author of the "Prisoner's Song,” the 
authorship of which is so much dis- 
puted. This song, both words and 
music, were (Sic!) written by Guy 
and were his own original composition 
regardless of what others may say in 
reference to it. The song was copy- 
righted by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., 
which proves beyond any doubt that 
there was no other composition like it, 
or it could not have been copyrighted. 
Robert Massey, brother of Guy Massey, 
did not have any claim on "The 
Prisoner’s Song," but did write and 
have published a song known as "The 
Chain Gang Song," something similar 
to the "Prisoner’s Song." 

Guy lived a good, clean Christian life 
always, and served his country -during 
the war, being honorably discharged 
from the U. S. navy at Armed Guard 
Barracks, New York, January 31, 191!), 
on account of injury to his hearing 
received while in the service. The 
character of my dead brother was above 
reproach. He received two citations for 
bravery while in the service which I 
have here with his discharge papers. 
He was not a convict and never was, 
as so many people seem to think he 
died in prison. He died In the U. S. 
army hospital at Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex., February 13, 1936, where I took 
him for treatment after leaving my 
home here in Dallas. His death was 
due to an operation on his brain which 
had caused him to become paralyzed 
some time before he died. He never 
received any compensation from the 
government, though given a medical 
discharge. He was totally disabled and 
in bed for more than a year before his 
death. His mother died when he was 
four years old — the old story of a 
broken-up, motherless home. 

I nursed Guy during his last illness 
and held his hand while he passed 
away. May I add that his last request 
was, "Bury me next to Mama. I did 
not have her in life and I want to be 
next to her in death." And the last 
word he spoke before he died was 
"Mama," and then his lips were sealed 
forever. His last request was granted 


and he sleeps beside his mother in 
Greenwood cemetery, Dallas, Tex. 

After Guy Massey's death, Dalhart 
received the royalties on the song. 

I shall give Carson Robison's com- 
ments on the “Prisoner’s Song" 
controversy when I discuss his as- 
sociation with Dalhart. In his “His- 
tory of Popular Music in America," 
Sigmund Spaeth refers as follows 
to the heated debate: 

Another controversial number was 
the notorious "Prisoner's Song,” cred- 
ited to Guy Massey, * * * * although it 
has been claimed that Nathaniel Shll- 
kret, then a musical director for Vic- 
tor records, was largely responsible for 
the finished product. This curiously 
effective piece of hill-billy "corn" had 
been recorded by Vernon Dalhart mere- 
ly to fill the reverse side of the disc 
carrying that established favorite, "The 
Wreck of the Old 97," whose tune was 
taken bodily from Henry C. Work's 
"The Ship That Never Returned." To 
the surprise of everyone concerned, it 
was "The Prisoner's Song" that sold 
the record, carrying its distribution up 
to fantastic figures. 

One more item about "The Pri- 
soner's Song" and this installment 
must end, with discussion of the 
legal battling that centered around 
"The Wreck of the Old 97” reserved 
for next month. On September 28, 
1955, Joseph M. Bryant, who had 
been a New York theatrical booking 
agent, wrote me an interesting letter 
in which he said: 

I got a two weeks engagement at the 
New York Strand Theater for Dalharl 
at $1,750 a week. He was offered $3,500 
a week if he would dress as a prisoner. 
He flatly refused. All he sang was 
"The Prisoner’s Song." , . . Nat Shil- 
kret insists that he wrote "The Pris- 
oner’s Song.” 

Mr. Bryant mentioned that Dal- 
hart made records of a song, "Many, 
Many Years Ago,” written by Bry- 
ant's former wife, who was known 
in vaudeville as Madelyn Sheppard, 
and said it ranked next to "The 
Prisoner’s Song” in total sales among 
Dalhart’s records. The amazing suc- 


cess of record 19427 also brought 
Dalhart many radio engagements. 
Naturally, he was always expected 
to sing “The Prisoner’s Song.” 

(To be continued) 


THE TAROT ANTIQUES 

P.‘0. Box 1041 Canooa, Park, Calif. 

il. Pair of exquisite Venetian, glass ciip and 
saucer, white overlay laco design, trimmed 
with gold, one clear to Cranberry; one clear 
to Emerald green, each $37.50 

2. Set of S Tiffauy bowls, shading from pur- 

ple to peacock blue, iridescent, 5-}:i" dlam., 
2" high, one has original Tiffany papor la- 
bel $75.00 

S. Vnsclino Hauer sot, decanter nnd 1 stemmed: 
glasses and matching tray; hand painted enam- 
el floral design.. $65.00 

•1. Pair of Paris porcelain vases, bulbous base 
with thin stem neck, flared top, whito baolc- 
grottnd, morning glories and blossoms, nook's 
greon, trimmed with gold $47.50 

5. Pr. French brass wall sconces, oval mirrors, 

two candle holders, each with six oval cut 
prisms on each branch $7 5. 00 

6. Pr. solid br. English andirons, lion head in cen- 

ter of two leg base, graduated brass balls to 
top, 23" high $60.00 

7. Xtoyal Vienna "Bochlvo” candy dish, three 

rooted, painted figures insido bowl, flowers 

and gold trim, 6x2 v $27.50 

S, Meissen cup & saucor. Swan neck handle, 
ovoratl floral pattern interlaced with gold. A 

beauty $25.00 

Photos 25c. Trans, extra. Write wants. aup 


C. V. R. LYMAN 

287 Benita Ave. Youngstown 4, Ohio 

Rose-carved ladies small mahogany rock- 
er, rare matching small serpentine front 
sofa. Large majolica pitcher, bird nest. 
Emerald green diamond daisy footed cake 
stand. 

Stamp for reply. aup 


H. JEAN SWETT 

R.F.D. 1 Durham, N. H. 

Amber D&B 7" slipper, dated 1881 „$13.50 

Red Block sugar shaker 12.50 

Bulb. Ruby T.P. water pitcher 25.00 

9 3 A" Dedham Pottery plate, turkey 12.50 

Amber willow oak goblet 10.00 

HAWKES cut glass water carafo 12.50 

r.V.T. AMBERINA water tumbler 22.00 

Amber THOUSAND EYE goblet 12.60 

TUTHILL 7x1=14" cut gl. dish, hobstnrs __ 11.00 

aup 
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BIRCHL ANDS 

12 North Main Street Essex, Connecticut 

Telephone 8outh 7-1377 
ETHEL HALL BJERKOE 


COSTUMES & ACCESSORIES 

1. Black velvet evening coat, o. sl925, long, 

lined throughout with whito satin, size 
1$, Princess stylo, sleeves si. puffed at 
top, narrowing to wrist, flat whito fur 
collar. As now $25.00 

2. Cream colored cambric petticoat. Long. 

Very full. U narrow tucks at bottom with 
3 narrow rows of platting and edged with 
narrow plaited ruffle. Waist band could 
easily ho made 'larger or smaller $6.50 

3. Whito flannel embroidered petticoat. Short. 
Very full. 4" band of hand embroidery 
at scalloped bottom edged with H&" loco. 
Somo bluo from design stamping seen 
around embroidery. Would doubtless was It 
out. 2 or 3 unimportant moth holes. Waist 
band could bo modo larger or smaller $6.50 

■1. Similar u> abovo but without taco edg- 

ing. Blue does not show on Lhls ono $6.00 
ODDMENTS 

5. Steel snuffers. Scissor type with ihreo 

foot. Heavy $5.00 

6. Similar to nbove but lighter to weight 

$ 3.75 

7. Oval footed cako plalo, U^xS 1 ^". Vienx 

Paris (circa d$20). Robin's egg bluo bor- 
der. gold simulated handles, floral dec- 
oration. Exquisite — ___$1S.00 

8. Crystal jam jar. Body has design of 

leaf and berry design in frosted cut with 
oval Thumbprints at bottom. Sterling yll- 
ver cover ((net. tax) $'1.40 

0. Colored Print or Etching of French Coun- 


try Scene from a painting by Louts Hu- 
mont. No. 300. Colors are wnmn yellows 
and browns. Exquisitely matted and framed 
in narrow gold frame $12.50 

Aro you having difficulty with backgrounds 
for your lovely antiques? Then you should 
have HOW TO DECORATE FOR AND 
WITH ANTIQUES by Ethel Hall Bjcrkoe, 
published by Doubleday. Tills is the only 
book available which deals completely 
with this subject. Autographed, postpaid 
copy $4.95 

AND do you know who made your antique 
furniture? How about CAB IN ETM AKERS 
OF AMERICA, also by Ethel Hall Ejerkoe. 
Perry T. Rathbone, Director, Maisewni of 
Pino Arts, Boston, says of tills book, 
"Airs. BJerkoe's excellent work will bo a 
boon and a treasured -addition to the li- 
braries of all students, collectors, andf the 
army' of amateurs who take pride and 
pleasure In tho beautiful cabinetwork of 
Early America ... the most completo 
compendium of American Cabinetmakers 
that has appeared.” Autographed, post- 
paid, copy $10.00 

Is refln Ishlng furniture* your hobby? Then you 
should have “From Junk To Glow,” or 
* 'Tho Gentle Art Of ReflnJshlng An- 
Llquos And Other FumUuro” by George 


Grote. Paper bound $1.00 

Everything guaranteed as described. 

Carrying charges oxtra. aux 
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Vernon Dalhart 

PART V 
By JIM WALSH 



Left to right: 


WENDELL HALL, “The Red-Headed Music Maker/’ stimulated interest in country 
music when he recorded "It Ain’t Gonna Rain Ho Mo’ ” for Victor, Edison and Gennett 
in 1923. It paved the way for Vernon Dalhart’s records a year later 

— rPhoto by Bloom, Chicago 

The late ARTHUR WALSH, who was vice president and recording manager of Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc., wrote an answer to “The Prisoner’s Song/’ which he called "The Prison- 
er’s Sweetheart.” He was not related to Jim Walsh, but referred to him as "Cousin 
Ulysses.” — Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 


I. "The Prisoner’s Song” Again 

I thought when I concluded last 
month’s installment that I had dis- 
posed of the "Prisoner’s Song” ex- 
cept for holding in reserve some 
comments by Carson Robison. But 
I still have some notes that should 
be included. 

Not only was the pathetic lament 
of the "Prisoner” recorded by dance 
bands here and abroad, but Eddie 
Peabody made a banjo record of it 
with Dalhart singing a refrain. 'In 
mentioning the handful of other hill- 
billy artists who recorded the num- 
ber, I overlooked George Reneau, 
“The Blind Musician of the Smoky 
Mountains,” whose name appeared 
on the Vocalion version. 

It’s likely, however, that Gene 
Austin sang the dirge, to Reneau’s 
mouth-harp and guitar accompani- 
ment, for Austin obtained record- 


ing engagements for Reneau and 
usually did the singing, though as 
a rule his name did not appear on 
Reneau’s Vocalion records. I have 
never heard this “Prisoner's Song” 
record so can’t say positively that 
Gene was the vocalist. 

Of course, other mountain musi- 
cians have recorded the number 
since Dalhart’s day, and the same 
thing is true of “The Wreck of the 
Old 97,” but as long as he was ac- 
tive he had a near-monopoly. Pei*- 
haps the only other singer who en- 
joyed more of a strangle-hold on a 
song was Arthur Collins with “The 
Preacher and the Bear.” From the 
time Collins first intoned this “coon 
song” classic in 1905 until he retired 
20 years later, no other American 
singer recorded it. 

After Guy Massey’s Pathetic 
death, Dalhart made several records 
of a song called “Guy Massey’s Fare- 


well,” composed by Guy’s brother, 
Robert Massey, who was mentioned 
last month in the Pathfinder letter 
by Mrs. Kate M. Bryan, of Dallas, 
Tex. The “Farewell” was written in 
the true maudlin hill-billy vein and 
was, in effect, a reply to “The Pris- 
oner’s Song.” The last stanza went: 

"And now, with the bright wings of art 
*ngel, 

To the arms of his darling he has 
flown, 

And his grand ship now is anchored up 
in Heaven, 

Where there's someone to call him 
their own!” 

Dalhart even made a number of 
■records under the name of his dead 
cousin and on a few occasions called 
himself by Bob Massey’s name. Per- 
haps this is the logical place to 
publish a list of assumed names 
under which he sang. I do not rep- 
resent the list as complete, for a 
new Dalhart name turns up on “off- 
brand” discs every now and then. A 
few of the aliases that follow were 
used for ordinary popular song rec- 
ords, but most were not adopted un- 
til Dalhart became the king of hill- 
billy recording: 

Mach Allen, Wolfe Ballard, Jeff Cal- 
houn, Jess Calhoun, Jimmy Cannon, A1 
Craver, James Cummings, Vernon Dell, 
Joseph Elliott, Jep Fuller, David Harris, 
Harry Harris, Kanawha Singers (this 
was a Brunswick record of a duet by 
Dalhart and Carson Robison), Fred King, 
Hugh Latimer, Tobe Little, the Lone 
Star Ranger, Bob Massey, Guy Massey, 
Warren Mitchell, Dick Morse, Josephus 
Smith, Billy Stuart, Allen Turner, Sid 
Turner, Bill Vernon, Billy Vernon, Tom 
Watson, Bob White, Robert White, and 
Walter Whitlock. 

He, Ed Smalle, and the banjoist, 
John Cali, made Edison records as 
the Arkansas Trio; and Gennetts, as 
the Windy City Duo. I have seen it 
claimed that Dalhart also made rec- 
ords as Frank Evans, but the only 
Frank Evans (and Frank Evers) 
records I have heard were by Frank 
Luther, whose style was similar to 
Dalhart’s. Authenticated additions to 
this list would be appreciated. 

A year or so after “The Prison- 
er’s Song” with its vapid words and 
mournful music had overcome what- 
ever critical judgment the average 
American listener possessed, the late 
Arthur Walsh, then the Edison coan- 
pany’s recording d irector, wrote a 
reply, called “The Prisoner’s -Sweet- 
heart,” which met with moderate 
success. Oddly, Dalhart seems to 
have sung Walsh’s song little, if at 
all. Recordings included one by Hen- 
ry Burr for Victor, and Charles 
Harrison’s Edison version. 

II. Back to “The Old 97” 
Although plentiful controversy 
centered around “The Prisoner’s 
Song,” and although it became a 
larger seller than “The Wreck of 
the Old 97,” the railroad song 
steamed up even more fuss and fury 
and resulted in the most protracted 
and expensive legal action of any 
record in the phonograph’s history. 
The story is too long to tell in exact 
detail, but I shall touch on some of 
the high spots. 

You may remember Nat Shilkret’s 
saying Dalhart remarked Victor was 
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THE WRECK OF THE OLD 97 


by HENRY WHITTER. CHARLES W. NOELL and FRED J. LEWEY 



Cover design of the sheet music of Dalhart’s great hit, "The Wreck' of the Old 97.” 
An elderly Virginia man, David Graves George, convinced a Federal judge he was the 
author of the song, but lost his case in a higher court. It was finally decided it was 
written by Henry Whitter, who made the first record of "The Wreck.” 


in luck when it recorded "The, Pris- 
oner” and "The Wreck” because it 
was getting two songs on which com- 
poser's royalties wouldn’t have to be 
paid. As time went on, however, per- 
sons who felt they could use the 
royalties began to contend they had 
written the words of "The Old 97,” 
and Victor, whose sates of the num- 
ber dwarfed those of all other com- 
panies, decided to find out who was 
responsible and pay off. I have an 
old scrapbook, in which a clipping 
from the Richmond Times-Dispatch , 
dated September 12. appears. The 
year probably was 1927. 

“DANVILLE, VA.— A quiet inquiry is 
being made here by the representative 
of a recording company into the origin 
of the popular songs ‘The Wreck of No. 
97/ The inquiry becomes necessary 
because the recording company does not 
know to whom to pay accruing royalties 
from the sale of the record, and the 
sum Is said to be a substantial one. 

“The agent has interviewed old rail- 
road men in Danville in the hope that 
they might reveal the name of the man 
who first wrote the song. None 
questioned has been able to give specific 
information. All of them remember in 
a general way that the wreck ballad 
has been a household number In the 
railroad men's repertoire, but nobody 
here can say where it began. The tune 
also is a mystery, although there are 
strong points of resemblance with that 
of ’Ships That Never Come Back.’ ” 

(Note by Jim Walsh. — There is no 
mystery about the tune. It is note 
for note the. same as Henry C. Work's 
'The Ship That Never Returned.’) 

“The investigating agent, who has 
been here for two days, has heard dif- 
ferent versions of the song, with verses 
supplied by some men which are not 
in the song as sung today. 

“Henry Whitter, of Galax, who record- 
ed the song first of all, claims to be 
the author, but since that claim was 
made others have come forward, and 
it is now necessary to establish legal 
rights. The impression has been here 
for years that a Danville brakeman orig- 
inated the song, but there are others 
who say that Negro employees whistled 
and sang it 15 years ago ...” 

Ten days later another dispatch 
from Danville said: 

“ . . . Fred Lewey, of Concord, N.C., 
a former Danville resident, who also 
lived in Lynchburg, asserts he is the 
man who wrote the words to the song 
and fitted them to ’The Ship That Never 
Returned/ He believes he will have 
no trouble in establishing the authenti- 
city of his claim. He says he wrote the 
song after a month's effort and that 
with his guitar he visited different parts 
of Danville and played and sang it be- 
fore different gatherings. 

“He says it is not true that the song 
had its origin among the railway folk, 
but that it first gained a local reputation 
among the cotton mill people, for Lewey 
worked in the Riverside mills here. Lew- 
ey also gives what he claims to be the 
original version of the song, which is 
different in many respects to that now 
finding popularity/’ 

By presenting* a version of the 
song that did not follow minutely 
the words contained in Dalhart's rec- 
ords, Mr. Lewey proved himself wis- 
er than another claimant. 

III. David Graves George 
Enters Suit 

The real fireworks concerning au- 
thorship of "The Wreck” had not 
yet been detonated. They were set 
off when a determined Virginian 
named David Graves George pro- 
claimed himself the lyric writer and 
went to court to collect the royal- 
ties. He came within a hair’s breadth 
of getting them. 


George, who died Jan. 24, 1948, 
aged 82, in Williamsburg, Va., sur- 
vived by his wife, six daughters, And 
eight sons, said he was living in 
Danville at the time "Old 97” plunged 
from the trestle, killing nine or more 
persons. He contended he wrote the 
poem after helping with relief work. 
The progress of this suit against 
the Victor Company, which went to 
trial in 1930 may be traced from a 
few more clippings Here is another 
from Danville, dated April 18: 

“The suit filed by David George, of 
Gretna, against the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company to recover royalties ag- 
gregating approximately $150,000 on the 
sale of records of ‘The Wreck of No. 97’ 
is set for hearing at the April term 
of Federal court in Newark, N. J. Re- 
ports recently current that the hearing 
would be held at Richmond were incor- 
rect, since representatives of the Victor 
Company who have been collecting evi- 
dence here and at other Southern Rail- 
way Centers say that the case is docket- 
ed in New Jersey ...” 

An Associated Press story sent 
from Camden, N. J., under date of 
May 2, said: 

“The litigation between the Victor 


Talking Machine Company and David 
Graves George . . . over the money 

George alleges is due him from the 
phonograph record of his song, 'The 
Wreck of the Old 97/ was taken up 
again today. Before Edward I. Berry, 
special master of the Federal District 
Court, figures were presented on the 
company's contention that it owes George 
only a share of some $86,000 in profits, 
while the latter holds the sum to be 
considerably above that amount. 

“Records were demanded from the 
company covering the sale of the re- 
cord in China, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand and several other foreign coun- 
tries. George’s attorneys seek to show 
the company made millions from the dis- 
tribution of the disc/' 

The suit appears to have dragged 
on and on and was not finally de- 
cided for several years. Henry Whit- 
ter and DaJhart were among the per- 
sons who testified. Whitter's widow 
recalled in 1951 being told it was 
brought out in court that between 
six and seven million copies of "The 
Wreck” record had been sold, but 
she was not clear whether this re- 
ferred to the Victor record alone or 
those made for all companies. Dal- 
hart testified he copied the woixis 
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of his records from the Okeh by 
Whitter. 

Here are two AP clippings from 
Camden, dated October 15 — presum- 
ably 1930. For convenience, I shall 
lump them into one: 

“David G. George, mountaineer poet 
from Virginia, took the witness stand 
before Judge J. Boyd Avis in Federal 
Court here today and recited the poem, 
'The Wreck of the 97/ which he charges 
the Victor Talking Machine Company 
recorded and then refused to pay him 
royalties. He is asking that the 
company be forced to account for its 
profits on the record . . . Attorneys for 
the Victor company suggested that Mr. 
George sing the words of the song which 
he declared he composed on the Sunday 
following a train wreck in 1903. 

“He explained, however, that he had 
lost his voice two years ago. The com- 
pany contends that an investigation by 
folk-lore experts has established other 
persons as authors of the song. A por- 
table Victrola was used in court to 
reproduce music of an old popular song, 
'The Ship That Never Returned/ which 
George says he appropriated for the 
melody of his song/' 

“Judge . . . Avis , , . has under ad- 
visement the suit of David Graves 
George . . . asking accounting of records 
of the song, 'The Wreck of the Old 97/ 
made by Victor, preparatory to institut- 
ing claim for royalties. George claims 
he wrote the original words. The com- 
pany does not deny the words were writ- 
ten by George, but contends the records 
and his verses are not identical/' 


That last sentence was a. misstate- 
ment. As will be seen, the flaw in 
George’s claim was that the words 
he read to the court and those on 
Dalhart’s record were identical ! 

Another Associated Press clipping 
from Camden, dated February 4, 
says George’s claim to authorship 
had been upheld by the U.3. Su- 
preme Court, but I suspect this was 
a mistake for the Federal Court 
already mentioned: 


“The question of dividing the profits 
of ‘The Wreck of the Old 97' ia stlh 
unfinished business. David Graves 
George whose claim to authorship oi 
the barber shop ballad and to a share 
of the Victor Talking Machine Co.'* 
marketing profits was upheld by the U.S. 
Supreme Court, faces a suit asking for 
20 per cent of his share. 

“Executors of the estate of Morris 
Davidson, who died last May in Rich- 
mond, told Federal Court in a petition 
that Davidson loaned $300 to George to 
help defray the cost of the suit against 
the Victor company. George is awaiting 
an accounting. Davidson estate law- 
yers want the money held up until 
their claim is heard. The court fixed 
February 14 for a hearing.” 


Final disposition of George’s claim 
is found in an undated clipping from 
an unidentified newspaper, which 
however, I think probably was the 
Baltimore Sun. The year appears to 
have been 1933. Under the heading, 
“Court Denies Virginian’s Claim He 
Composed ‘Wweck of Old 97/ it 
says: 

“The United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals here yesterday set aside a de- 
cision that would have meant a fortune 
In royalties for a Virginia mountaineer 
who claimed authorship of the hill-billy 
song, ‘The Wreck of the Old 97/ 

“In the opinion of the Circuit Court, 
the claimant, David Graves George . . . 
himself copied the sad words of the 
saga of the train wreck from a Victor 
phonograph record sung by Vernon Dal- 
hart. 

“When the case was heard in Federal 
Court in Camden in 1930, the Virginian, 
who is 67, declined to sing the plaintive 
ballad, saying his voice was gone, but 


he undertook to recite the words, read- 
ing from his supposed original manu- 
script in an old almanac. 

“In the lower court, Federal Judge 
John Boyd Avis expressed ‘an abiding 
conviction amounting to a moral cer- 
tainty that George did compose and 
write the song shortly after the wreck 
occurred/ but Circuit Judge J. Warren 
Davis, in a 19 page opinion, now vir- 
tually brands George’s claim as false. 
George contended he wrote the words 
of the song in 1903 after helping to 
remove nine bodies, including that of 
Pete, the engineer, from the wreckage 
of the Southern Railroad’s first mail 
train, No. 97, at North Danville, Va., on 
September 27 the same year. 

“The Victor Company said it purcnased 
recording rights of the song from three 
other Virginians. According to the 
Circuit Court, the composition is that 
of Henry Whitter, a Virginia musician, 
who based it on a poem written by 
Charles Noell, who was 17 when the 
train wreck occurred near his home. 
Whitter shortened Noell's poem, gave It 
the tune of ‘The Ship That Never Re- 
turned/ and added to it the final stanza 
of the song, ‘The Parted Lovers/ 

“Circuit Judge Davis says the evidence 
plainly shows that George copied the 
words of the folksong from the phono- 
graph record made by Vernon Dalhart 
... A short time before that, in 1927, 
an advertisement had appeared In a 
Richmond (Va.) newspaper, seeking in- 
formation regarding the writer of 'The 
Wreck of Old 97/ and George went to a 
neighbor's house where the Dalhart 
phonograph rendition of that song was 
played, Judge Davis says. 

“Dalhart had made several mistakes 
in copying the words, and George made 
the same mistakes in the copy of the 
song he produced in the lower court; 
therefore it seems clear, Judge Davis 
says, that George must have copied the 
words from the phonograph record. The 
court opinion points to other inconsisten- 
cies in George's claim , . . Attorneys 
for George estimated that 6,000,000 copies 
of the song have been circulated.” 

It may be of interest to know the 
mistakes Dalhart made in transcrib- 
ing the words from Whitter’s poor- 
ly recorded Okeh record. Where 
Whitter had mentioned a town in 
North Carolina, saying “You must 
put her in Spencer on time,” Dalhart 
understood Spencer as Center and 
sang it accordingly. 

When Whitter sang “it was on that 
grade that he lost his air brakes,” 
he telescoped that last word and 
made it sound like “average,” which 
Dalhart took it to be. The last stan- 
za contains the line, “Now ladies, 
you must take warning from this 
time now and learn,” but Dalhart 
changed “learn” into “on.” 

Graves probabiy had deluded him- 
self into believing that he wrote the 
song, but since his words corres- 
pond exactly to Dalhart’s defective 
ones they were a dead give-away to 
Judge Davis that they were taken 
from the Victor record — as they 
should have been to Judge Avis. But 
somehow Davis saw what Avis did 
not! 

Sigmund Spaeth sums up the pro- 
tracted and senseless litigation in his 
invaluable book, “A History of Pop- 
ular Music in America,” by saying: 

"About 50 claims came in, all ob- 
viously spurious, but when Victor de- 
cided to drop the matter, one claimant 
acquired a lawyer and brought suit. He 
actually won his case in the lower court 
by proving that he had been present 
at the wreck itself . . . The clear evi- 
dence that the so-called ‘manuscript' 
had been written many years later, 
and obviously copied from the Victor 
record itself seemed to make no dif- 
ference. For a time it appeared that a 


quarter of a million dollars would change 
hands as a result of this absurd decision, 
but after several appeals, blind justice 
finally joined itself with common sense, 
and the lyricist of ‘The Wreck of the 
Old 97' remains a mystery to this day.” 

IV. A Talk With Whitter’s Widow 

Despite Dr. Spaeth’s statement 
that the authorship of “The Wreck” 
remains a mystery, at least three 
persons today are being paid -royal- 
ties from the sale of the records 
and sheet music. They are Henry 
Whitter’s widow from his second 
marriage, who when I met her in 
1951, was Mrs. Charles Hader, of 
Crumpler, N. C. Also Charles W. 
Noell, mentioned in the clipping 
quoted a few paragraphs back, and 
Fred J. Lewey, who had the good 
sense to say his original version of 
“The Wreck” differed markedly from 
the one recorded by Dalhart. I be- 
lieve a son of Whitter’s by his 'first 
marriage also shares in the royal- 
ties. 

1 came to meet Mrs. Hattie Hader 
in an unusual way. One day in the 
late summer of 1951 I received a 
long distance telephone call from the 
late Elliott Shapiro, president of 
the New York music publishing firm 
of Shapiro, Bernstein & Company. 

He asked if I would mind going 
on a mission for him and said I had 
been recommended to mm by my 
old friend, the late Fred Hager, who 
died a year or so ago. After telling 
me he read everything I published 
in HOBBIES and Variety with warm 
interest, Mr. Shapiro remarked that 
the sheet music of “The Wreck of 
the Old 97” had been copyrighted in 
1925, and since copyrights run for 
28 years, would 'expire in 1952. 

Every effort, he said, was being 
made to obtain the signatures of the 
copyright holders to a new contract, 
but Mrs. Whitter had refused to 
sign. Could I possibly go into the 
mountains of Western North Caro- 
lina where she lived, armed with a 
new contract, and use my persuasive 
powers on the lady? 

He explained that Fred Hager al- 
so was a party to the deal because 
when he was head of Okeh’s record- 
ing activities Henry Whitter had 
assigned him a share of his royal- 
ties from all recordings of “The 
Wreck” except the Columbia (I have 
always wondered why it was with- 
held!) and in the sheet music. Could 
’I do both him and Fred a favor 
by trying to bring Mrs. Hader to 
terms, so the copyright might be re- 
newed ? 

Mr. Shapiro offered me a generous 
fee, and I said that my vacation was 
coming up in a couple of weeks and 
I would make the trip if he would 
wait until I was free to travel. He 
agreed, and within. a few days, I re- 
ceived a supply of blank contracts, 
and a full history of the song’s tor- 
tuous career. 

So it happened that one morning, 
after spending the night in a hotel 
at Abingdon, Va., I found myself on 
the Norfolk and Western Railway’s 
“accommodation train,” which made 
(Continued on page 45) 
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ions are steel, very accurately cut. 
The two springs are very large and 
a size 14 key is required for winding. 

I have not had the clock running- 
long enough to tell just how long 
it will go on one winding, but *1 am 
certain it will run three weeks at 
least, perhaps a full 30 days. Twenty- 
four half-turns are required to wind 
the springs up full. The movement 
does not have fusees. 

iAt the left of the movement the 
rack for controlling the regular 
strike can be seen. The rack is con- 
trolled by a large wheel, immediate- 
ly below the -rack, which acts as a 
snail, but looks more like a count- 
wheel, or locking-plate. 

The deep cuts in this wheel are 
for the hour strike. Between the 
deep cuts are three steps which make 
the quarter-hour strikes; the same 
rack performing both functions. 

For the quarter-hour strike the 
arbor with two arms actuates the 
two striking hammers. At the time 
for the hour strike this arbor is 
moved over so that only one ham- 
mer is actuated. 

This entire arrangement is dif- 
ferent from anything I have exam- 
ined or worked on before. Inciden- 
tally. the snail-wheel is moved by a 
pinion on the end of the hour-wheel 
arbor. This is visible near the cen- 
ter of the plate. 

^ The repeat mechanism is on the 
right side and is entirely separated 
from the rest of the movement ex- 
cept for the two snails which con- 
trol it. The repeat mechanism has 
its own spring, as is found in a -re- 
peater watch. 

The repeat cord is wound around 
a pulley and this can be seen at 
the upper right of the movement. 
When the cord is pulled out it turns 
the pulley. This in turn, winds up 
the repeat-spring that is on the other 
end of the pulley arbor, on the front- 
plate of the movement. 

The pulley will move only far 
enough to permit the correct hour 
and quarter strike. This is con- 
trolled by two snails, one located on 
the hour-wheel arbor, and another 
set on a star-wheel and actuated by 
the snail on the hour-wheel arbor. 

When the cord is pulled out and 
released the two hammers on the 
right come into play; first the hour 
is struck on the Larger bell by one 
hammer, and then the proper quar- 
ter-hour is struck by two hammers 
on both bells with a ting-tang. I 
have not seen this type of repeat 
action on a clock before, and as 
I have said, it tmore nearly resem- 
bles the action of a quarter-hour -re- 
peater watch. 

This clock is 24 inches high, and 
13 inches wide at the widest point 
near the base. A firvial, of course, 
would increase its height. A door to 
close up the back of the case is 
missing and I have not yet replaced 
it. This is a simple matter when I 
finally get around to it. 

This clock is, undoubtedly, one of 
the finest in my collection today. It 
is the result of a gamble that has 
paid off well. I do have a sizable in- 
vestment in the clock. That invest- 


ment represents the original price 
paid, plus uncounted hours of pains- 
taking labor to restore its beauty 
and usefulness. I consider it to be 
well worth its cost. 

I have often said in previous arti- 
cles, that in my opinion, one should 
learn to repair and restore these old 
time-pieces if he is to realize the 
full enjoyment and satisfaction of 
his hobby as a collector. I am very 
glad, indeed, that I took an interest 
in the matter of repair and restora- 
tion a long time ago and that ’I 
have learned how to do a great deal 
of this work with my own hands 
and from my own knowledge. 

Without the confidence that comes 
from this experience, I never would 
have dared to take a chance in pur- 
chasing either of these fine old 
clocks: this one, and the one de- 
scribed last month. I shudder to 
think of what it would have cost me, 
in either case, had I turned the 
jobs over to a clock-repair man. 

J am not suggesting that anyone 
should take a chance on clocks in the 
condition of the two I have described. 
I can assure you however I am 
glad I did. 


THE RECORDS OF 
FREDERICK V. BOWERS 

(Continued from page 37) 


the only one of them to be issued 
with both sides by him. 

In the short descriptions of their 
artists at the end of the 1912 cat- 
alog, the editor, noted with obvious 
pride that “Ada Jones makes at least 
one record for Columbia every 
month.” He then stated that “Fred- 
erick V. Bowers, of the song-writing 
team of Horwitz and Bowers, and 
vaudeville headliner, makes records 
exclusively for the Columbia.” But 
when this was written, the last of 
the Bowers records had already been 
released. 


•n , W “ 1U - lucuwuu tnat couect< 
will also find the Bowers records 
the Columbia off-brand labels, as 
have a copy of A928 on the Stai 
ard label with no mention or idi 
tification of the artist. I also hi 
a copy of Heigh-Ho on the sing 
faced Lakeside label as number 703 
Mr Bowers made this handful 
records nearly half a century a, 
In. an era in which more music 
being offered in recorded form th 
ever before, perhaps we may all he 
that he will record a long-play) 
record for his fans. As one of 1 
composers and perform, 
from the turn of the century st 
an offering would be more than w 
come to hundreds of collectors I j 

^ re, T Wel1 as ^ the thousands 
people he entertains every year. 


I REMEMBER when a neighbor 
Had a cylinder gram-o-phone; 

I i S J ) ? nfc 1 much time in wishing 
-Lh at I had one of my own. 

— Spencer C. Ackerman (c) 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 

a trip each day except Sunday from 
Abingdon to West Jefferson, N. C. 
In so doing it climbed the highest 
grade of any train operating in the 
Eastern United States and chugged 
past White Top the highest moun- 
tain in Virginia, where a folk music 
festival used to be held each sum- 
mer. 

The train was the slowest I had 
ever been on, and I hadn't occupied 
it long, before a young mountain 
man, his wife, and their baby got on 
as my only fellow passengers. The 
T W£ t s , richl y U1 ^er the influence 
or alcohol and his wife surprised 
rne by puffing cigarettes, one after 
the other. 

The man soon revealed himself to 
■be a baseball enthusiast. “Hey, bud!” 
he yelled at me. after the train had 

bail?” a fGW ' mileS ’ “ You Hke base “ 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“Me too,” he returned with great 
"Who you think’s gonna 
nant’ ’ 3 ^ ^ ere Yencan League Pen- 

"Tj»e Yankees,” I replied. 

K .,¥ e .k 001 ” bellowed, waving a 

v”7 dl * ecti °n. ‘‘I’m a real 
ol time Yankee fan ! Come over here 
an have a drink on mei” 

dr!S” nk y ° U '” 1 “ id - '' but ’I don’t 

A few minutes later the same rou- 
tme again was gone through: “Hey, 
b “ d! You like baseball?” and the 
rest of it down through the invita- 
tion to drink and my insistence that 
I was a tee-total ler. 

After I had suffered through this 
a dozen times, the man's wife (re- 
moved the latest cigarette from her 
mouth long enough to) exclaim: 

Oh, fer gosh sake, why don't you 
leave the feller alone? He’s done 
tole you a million times he likes 
baseball an he thinks them Yan- 
kees will win!” 

Well, ' her husband returned in- 
dignantly, “he mought-a changed his 
mind, moughtn’t he?” 

And he continued to call baseball 
inquiries to me. Jtt was a relief when 
jj® stum bled off the train, followed 
by the woman and baby, at some 
hamlet short of West Jetferson, and 
to travel the remainder 
ot the distance, untroubled by super- 
fluous conversation and cigarette 
smoke, to both of which I am aller- 
gic. 

. 1 had considerable difficulty learn- 
ing where Mrs. Hader lived, but 

who fc L? a y it taxi driver was found 
who knew the way to the little town 

of Crumpler, which I recollect as be- 
ing about 14 miles from West Jef- 
ferson. When we reached her home 
she wasn’t there, but someone told 
us she probably had gone to her 
father's, a couple of miles away. 
This proved to be a small 
house situated far below the high- 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Chapeau Bleu” by Matisse and $4,500 
for a bronze bust by Epstein, “Old 
Pinager (1923).” Prices for Conti- 
nental contemporaries were especial- 
ly interesting and included $27,000 
and $13,500 for two Dubuffets; 
$8,000 for a Giacometti figure; $7,000 
for a Venard and $5,800 for a Mal- 
ta; with $11,000 for a Hartung and 
$9,000 for a Soulages, neither of 
whose works had sold here before 
at auction. 

Only two sales devoted solely to 
the sale of Old Master paintings oc- 
curred. The highest prices were 
brought by a Salomon van Ruysdael, 
“River Scene,” $10,500, followed by 
$9,000 for a Vigee-Lebrun portrait 
of “La Comtesse de Chatenay ” 


GREENTOWN GLASS 
ON DISPLAY 

A display of Greentown glass oc- 
cupies the entire wall space in 12 
cases at the Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Public Museum. It will be there 
through July and August of this 
year. 

The collection was amassed by Dr. 
Ruth Herrick of that city. She re- 
searched, excavated, and bought the 
various pieces of her collection. 

Greentown glass was manufac- 
tured by the Indiana Tumbler and 
Goblet Company, Greentown, Ind., 
from 1894 to 1903, when the factory 
burned. In 1804 patterns of clear 
glass were being manufactured. La- 
ter chocolate glass was highly pop- 
ular. Holly amber is another favor- 
ite pattern of the eaidy 1900's. 

Dr. Herrick is an authority on 
Greentown glass. She published a 
book on the subject last year. Her 
glass was on exhibit in January of 
this year at the Museum, and by 
request was loaned again for the 
two summer months so visitors to 
Grand Rapids, as well as the towns- 
people, could enjoy it. 

* # * 

Miss Gloria C. Gossling has been 
appointed head of the School Service 
Division of Rochester Museum of 
Arts and Sciences, Rochester, N.Y., 
it was announced by Dr. John R. 
Williams, chairman of the Museum 
Board of Commissioners. Miss Goss- 
ling has had wide experience in 
teaching of science in secondary 
schools. From 1951 to 1957 she 
served as director of education of 
the Franklin Institute in Philadelphia, 
Pa. Her most recent position has 
been as teacher of high school and 
adult classes in science at the Kim- 
ball High School in Royal Oak, Mich. 
Miss Gossling has also written sev- 
eral articles on museum activities 
and has spoken before the American 
Association of Museums, the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement 
of Science and other professional or- 
ganizations. She is listed in “Who's 
Who in American Science.” Miss 
Gossling succeeds Mrs. Irene D. 
Reitz who served as acting head fol- 
lowing the resignation of Miss Mar- 
ion R. Peake on December 31. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
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(Continued from page 45) 

way and invisible from the road. It 
seemed to me I walked a quarter 
of a mile down one stepping stone 
after another, before f I reached it. 

Mrs. Hader was on the back porch, 
shelling peas, and she proved to be 
friendly, but in no mood to sign a 
contract. She told me she and her 
present husband wanted to make a 
new record of “The Wreck of the 
Old 97” and were going to New York 
the next month to see about it. She 
said she would call then on Mr. Sha- 
piro and talk about renewing the 
contract. 

I had introduced myself as an old 
friend of her late husband and told 
her that when 'I knew Henry Whit- 
ter he had a singing partnership 
w i th G . B . Gray so n . a blind m an 
who lived at Laurel Bloomery, N. C. 
She said Grayson had been killed 
year« before : n an automobile ac- 
cident, and Henry had. spent the 
last years of his life in a North 
Carolina institution, suffering from 
an ailment which had worn him down 
to “a bag of skin and bones” — a 
shadow of the robust young man 
I had known. I believe she said he 
died in 1941. 

When I left after delivering my 
most persuasive arguments and pre- 
senting as good a case as I could in 
behalf of Mr. Shapiro, I still didn’t 
have a signed contract, but I did 
seem to have the friendship of Mrs. 
Hader, whom I liked in return. The 
letter I sent Mr. Shapiro, relating 
my adventui’es, however, pleased him 
so much that he con sid-er ably in- 
creased the fee he had agreed to 
pay me, so I didn’t feel the trip 
was entirely a failure. 

Several months later he wrote me 
that Mrs. Hader had finally "fallen 
into line” along with the other per- 
sons sharing in the copyright, and 
publication rights of “The Old 97” 
were now protected until 1980, when 
it will p-o into public domain. The 
last survivor of the wreck died a 
few months ago. 

Before leaving the subject of “The 
Wreck” and proceeding to discuss 
less litigious aspects of Vernon Dal- 
h art’s later career, I should like to 
mention a few odd recordings. There 
was, for one, the dance band - ver- 
sion played for Brunswick by Carl 
Fenton’s Orchestra with a vocal re- 
frain by Billy Jones and Ernest 
Hare. 

A genuine oddity was a version of 
the song on a Grey Gull record sung 
by Arthur Fields, with words cred- 
ited to someone named Watters, and 
bearing little resemblance to those 
in Dalhart’s recordings. Grey Gull 
was said to have a custom of issu- 
ing a hit tune on one side of a rec- 
ord, then giving aspiring song writ- 
ers $50 to write something to go on 
the other side, with the understand- 
ing that royalties would not be de- 
manded. Probably “Watters” re- 
ceived $50 to do a non- royalty ver- 
sion of “The Wreck.” This was pos- 
sible, since a song title cannot be 


copyrighted and the tune was public 
property. 

And several fanciers of hill-billy 
music have asked me not to overlook 
the excellent Columbia record of 
“The Wreck of the Old 97,” made in 
1927 by Gid Tanner's Skillet Lick- 
ers, assisted by Clayton McMichen 
and Riley Puckett. This record was 
good value, for it contained another 
back country classic, “John Henry 
(The Steel Drivin’ Man)” on its re- 
verse side — a rendition which the 
Columbia catalog editor facetiously 
termed “the musical millenium.” 

POSTSCRIPT 

After the manuscript of this in- 
stallment had gone to the printers, 
I was wakened from a nap on the 
afternoon of Sunday, June 5th, by 
a telephone call from a HOBB'IES 
folder operator in Oak Park, 111. My 
caller said he was a student of 
folk-music and I was mistaken in 
quoting the words of “The Wreck of 
the Old 97” as referring to the en- 
gineer as “Pete.” The engineer, the 
young man said, was a man named 
Brodie, who was called “Steve’ r from 
the Steve Brodie who insisted he 
jumped from the Brooklyn bridge. 
My informant said he had a book 
of folk-music in which the name was 
printed as Steve, and he wanted to 
change “Pete” to “Steve” in my copy. 

I am sure that, historically speak- 
ing, he was right. The sheet music 
also gives the name as Steve. Never- 
theless, Dalhart sings it “Pete” in 
all his records, including the elec- 
trically re-made Victor and Bluebird. 
On replaying Henry Whitter’s orig- 
inal Okeh record, I am inclined to 
think he says “Steve” rather than 
“Pete,” but like many of the other 
words in that record, it is indistinct. 
So “Steve” is probably another word 
that Dalhart sang wrong and David 
Graves George miscopied after him. 
Dalhart also continued in his later 
■records to say “Center” for “Spen- 
cer” and “average” for “air brake.” 

Incidentally, after Dalhart ceased 
to make new records in this coun- 
try, in the early 1930’s, his old ones 
were issued regularly in England, 
Australia, and New Zealand, and 
sold well for several years. 

Several folk-music enthusiasts have 
urged me to devote my articles here- 
after to nothing but the so-called 
“hill-billy” artists, but that will not 
be done. Such performers were not 
pioneer recorders and are outside 
the scope of this department. Dal- 
hart has been written about at 
length because he was established 
as a singer of popular and semi- 
classical music before he went into 
the “folk music” field as a synthetic 
“hill-billy.” 

(To be continued) 


I REMEMBER circus clowning 
And the circus day parade. 

I remember cotton candy 
And the pinkish lemonade. 

— Spencei* C. Ackerman (c) 
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Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


I. Carson Robison Joins Dalhart 

It is a relief to turn from the 
confusion and controversy that sur- 
rounded Vernon Dalhart’s most fa- 
mous record and narrate some of the 
major events of his later phonograph 
career. 

From 1925 through 1928, Dalhart 
was the busiest and most popular 
of all recording artists. Singing for 
every company of even the slightest 
importance, he made thousands of 
■records — just how many, nobody 
knows, and probably no one ever will 
know. 

Some Dalhart enthusiasts have in- 
sisted that I publish a complete list 
of his recordings, but space limita- 
tion alone would prevent that, even 
if it were possible, which it isn’t, to 
compile an errorless discography of 
the tenor’s work. And I lack the 
time to attempt such a colossal un- 
dertaking. I have been told that Ma- 
rion Hoffman of Kansas, has more 
than 3,500 Dalhart records and a 
Chicago man owns almost as many. 

If Dalh art's first great break was 
the “fortuitous concurrence of cir- 
cumstances” that led him to combine 
his Victor record of “The Wreck of 
the Old 97” with “The Prisoner’s 
Song” his next vast slice of luck 
was becoming associated with the 
greatest of all writers of hill-billy 
songs, Carson Robison. 

“Robbie” who was born in Cheta- 
pa, Kansas, August 4, 1890, and died 
March 24, 1957, in St. Francis Hos- 
pital, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was self- 
taught in music. When he was 15 
he became a professional entertainer 
in the Midwest and in his early 30’s 
worked for a time in Chicago with 
Wendell Hall, “The Red-headed Mu- 
sic Maker.” 

Besides being an excellent singer 
and guitar player, he was also a 
phenomenal whistler. But above all 
he was a song wri ter who knew 
exactly what buyers of country-type 
records wanted and gave it to them 
unerringly. 

Coming to New York in 1924 with 
almost no money, he soon obtained 
work with the recording companies 
and made Victor records as an assist- 
ing artist to Hall before beginning 
his folk-music association with Dal- 


Vernon 


hart. The personal relationship be- 
tween Dalhart and Robison was nev- 
er cordial and it ended in bitterness, 
but during the three years in which 
they were closely associated they 
were an ideal combination from the 
standpoint of the type of music Rob- 
ison wrote and Dalhart sang. 

When Robison severed the con- 
nection Dalhart's popularity suffered 
an immediate decline. At the time 
their partnership began, incidental- 
ly, Carson had just published his 
■first successful song in the pseudo- 
hill-billy genre, “Way Out West in 
Kansas.” 

II. Edison Cylinder Hill-Billies 

Since Dalhart’s first successful 
hill-billy record was made for Edi- 
son, it should be interesting to ob- 
serve in some detail the steady flow 
of such waxings which he turned 
out for both the Diamond Discs and, 
through dubbings, for the Blue Am- 
ber ol cylinders. 

His popularity with the dwindling 
number of cylinder record buyers 
from 1925 through 1929 was so great 
it would hardly be an exaggeration 
to say his hill-billy recoi’ds, appeal- 
ing strongly to country customers, 
were about the only thing that kept 
the Blue Amberols going as long as 
they did. 

During his Edison career, more 
solo Blue Amberols were issued by 
Dalhart than by any other artist, al- 
though Billy Murray appeared in a 
larger number of records, counting 
the Premier Quartet offerings in 
which he sang the lead. 

I have counted 137 issued Blue 
Amberol solos by Dalhart, and one 
other, “The Sneeze Song,” which was 
assigned a number 5061, but not 
placed on the market. His list also 
includes nine duets with Gladys Rice, 
one with A1 Bernard, and one with 
Marion Evelyn Cox. 

The August, 1925, list of “latest 
Edison Amberol Records” (Edison 
by that time had quit calling them 
Blue Amberols) included Dalhart 
singing*, Madelyn Sheppard’s song 
“Many. Many Years Ago,” and Robi- 
son composition, “The Time Will 
Come,” which .had an irresistible 
shuffling rhythm. 


Dalhart 


PART VI 
By JIM WALSH 


In September there were three, 
“Doin’ the Best I Can,” whose com- 
poser was listed as M. T. Slaughter 
— that is, Dalhart himself. It had a 
rather elaborate accompaniment of 
harmonica, Addle, piano, and guitar. 
Also included were that great back- 
country favorite, “The Rovin’ Gam- 
bler,” and “The Runaway Train,” 
the latter jointly credited to Robert 
Massey and Robison. 

Only 12 Blue Amberols were issued 
in November, but Dalhart starred in 
three of these and sang an inciden- 
tal chorus in two fox-trots, “Cecilia,” 
played by Billy Wynne’s Greenwich 
Village Inn, and “Red Hot Henry 
Brown,” by the Georgia Melodians. 
He had not yet completely abandoned 
popular songs for hill-billies. 

Records of the latter type were 
“She’s Cornin’ ’Round the Mountain,” 
“The Little Rosewood Casket,” and 
“The John T. Scopes Trial (The Old 
Religion’s Better After All).” This 
last was an appeal to backwoods -re- 
ligious fundamentalism which Robi- 
son wrote (under the pen name of 
Carlos B. McAfee) and Dalhart sang* 
both, I suspect, with tongue-in-cheek. 

Robison, by the way, wrote songs 
under many names other than his 
own. He told me he couldn’t remem- 
ber how he hit on “McAfee,” but 
when he turned out hill-billies under 
the disguise of Maggie Andrews he 
was using his mother’s maiden name. 
“Zeb Turney's Gal” is a charming 
number of the country kind which 
he composed under the Maggie An- 
drews pseudonym. 

In the February, 1926, supplement 
out of 15 Blue Amberols listed, four 
were Dalhart’s rustic specialties — 
“Behind These Gray Walls,” “Syd- 
ney Allen,” “The Unknown Soldier’s 
Grave,” and “Zeb Turney’s Gal.” 'In 
addition, he sang the refrain of “The 
Prisoner’s Song” played rather be- 
latedly as a waltz dance record by 
Kaplan’s Melodists. 

Page two was devoted to a com- 
plete listing of “Mountaineer and Ru- 
ral Ballads,” comprising the 22 of 
that type Dalhart had made prior to 
the February supplement. The list 
was prefaced with this statement: 
“We have had such an enormous de- 
mand and so many inquiries about 
this type of record sung* by Ver- 
non Dalhart with violin, harmonica, 
and guitar accompaniment that we 
are listing them this month for your 
convenience in ordering.” 

At the bottom of the page was an 
inquiry which in those days appeared 
in every issue of the Blue Amberol 
monthly supplement: “Does your col- 
lection include the only recording* of 
Mr. Edison’s voice? ‘ Let Us Not For- 
get — A, Message to the American 
People by Thomas A. Edison, No. 
3756.” 

This constant reminder caused Mr. 
Edison’s brief spoken remarks to be- 
come one of the best selling Edison 
records. Yet today everybody who 
finds a copy seems to think he has 
stumbled on the only one in exist- 
ence. 

Let me answer many inquiries by 
saying that Edison discs and Blue 
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Charlie Bowman’s daughters, Jennie 
and Pauline, also were recording artists. 
Their Columbia record of “Railroad, 
Take Me Back” (written by their father), 
and “Old Lonesome Blues” was espec- 
ially popular. 


Amberol cylinders of "Let Us Not 
Forget” are not — the high prices 
sometimes asked to the contrary — 
either valuable or rare. Plenty of 
other folks beside yourself have rec- 
ords of Mr. Edison’s voice. 

And so the deluge of Dalhart cy- 
linders continued, month after month. 
As a final example, in March, 1926, 
besides singing the refrain of the 
waltz record of "I’ll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen,” by Kaplan’s Melo- 
dists, he also did "Frank Dupre,” 
"The Boston Burglar,” "The Freight 
Wreck at Altoona,” and "The Wreck 
of the 1256.” Both of the railroad 
songs were from the pen of the pro- 
lific Robison. 

III. Hill-Billy Diamond Discs 

Following the course of Dalhart’s 
Edison Diamond Disc hill-billies 
amounts to much the same thing as 
tracking his cylinders, for as has 
been pointed out, the cylinders were 
copied from the discs. It is interest- 
ing, however, to note that in June, 
1925, he combined his own song, “Do- 
in’ the Best I Can,” with Robison’s 
"The Time Will Come.” 

Robison was now playing the gui- 
tar in all Dalhart records and con- 
tributing incidental whistling effects, 
while the violinist was "Fiddlin’ 
Murray Kellner,” a gifted musician 
who later had his own salon orches- 
tra which recorded for Edison. 

In July, Dalhart sang that ancient 
tear-jerker, "In the Baggage Coach 
Ahead” (written by a Negro pull- 
man porter, Gussie L. Davis), and 
combined it with "Many, Many Years 
Ago.” By October Dalhart’s Diamond 
Disc popularity was reaching full 


tide, for he had no less than four 
double-faced records of hill-billy 
tunes besides singing the refrain of 
the dance record of "Red Hot Henry 
Brown.” 

The hill-billies were "The Chain 
Gang Song,” written by Bob Massey, 
and doubled with “The New River 
Train.” (This song, named for a 
slow train that runs through the 
mountains of Southwest Virginia, 
was copied from one of Henry Whit- 
ter’s Okeh records). Also, "The Lit- 
tle Rosewood Casket,” and "The Pic- 
ture That Is Turned Toward The 
Wall ;” "She’s Cornin’ ’Round the 
Mountain,” and "The Boston Bur- 
glar;” and finally, "The John T. 
Scopes Trial,” coupled with one of 
Dalhart’s best sellers, "The Death 
of Floyd Collins.” 

The latter gruesome opus, com- 
memorating the death in a mountain 
cave of a young Kentucky man, was 
written by an Atlanta, Ga., blind min- 
ister, the Rev. Andrew Jenkins, and 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Irene Spain. 
Jenkins himself was a popular Okeh 
recording artist both under his own 
name and the slight disguise of 
"Blind Andy.” "Floyd Collins” swept 
the South almost as strongly as "The 
Wreck of the 'Old 97” had conquered 
it a year before. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
that Dalhart, besides relying heavily 
on such writers as Carson Robison 
and Andrew Jenkins, was reviving 
many old-time popular songs and 
singing them in the hill-billy vernac- 
ular. Some of his incidental touches 
were masterpieces, such as the droll 
way in which he dragged out "hus- 
band” in the final refrain of "The 
Baggage Coach Ahead.” 

These touches, however, may have 
made the more discerning country 
customers suspect he was having a 
bit of fun at the expense of the mu- 
sic they liked. I have often wondered 
if, in spite of the rich financial re- 
wards of singing hill-billies, Dalhart 
didn’t have many struggles with his 
artistic conscience. 

Dissatisfaction with the type of 
music to which he had descended, 
combined with overwork, may have 
caused the irritability and impatience 
which annoyed many of his fellow re- 
cording artists during this, his most 
successful period. 

Dalhart’s contribution to the No- 
vember, 1925, Edison list was even 
larger. He made both sides of four 
records and one side of a fifth. The 
combinations were "Dear, Oh Dear” 
and "The Sneeze Song,” “I Wish I 
Was a Single Girl Again,” and "Af- 
ter the Ball,” "The Wreck of the 
Shenandoah,” and "The Wreck of 
the 1256.” (Both written by Robi- 
son, who not only wrote songs con- 
cerning any ancient railroad wreck 
he could hear about, but also seized 
on current calamities, such as the 
wreck of the Shenandoah dirigible, 
for his inspiration) ; “Jesse James” 
and "The Ship That Never Re- 
turned,” and for the finale, "Casey 
Jones,” coupled with "Got the Rail- 
road Blues (But I Haven’t Got The 
Railroad Fare”), sung by Gene Au- 



Charlie Bowman "Champion Fiddler 
of East Tennessee,” who made Bruns- 
wick, Columbia, Okeh, and Vocalion 
records, was a friend and admirer of 
Dalhart. He now lives in retirement 
at Union City, Ga. 



The late “Jack” Reedy, banjoist 
and recording artist of Marion, Va., 
was proud of knowing Vernon Dalhart. 
He is shown here outside a tent in 
which a folk-music festival was being 
held on White Top Mountain. 


stin with a piano accompaniment by 
Charles Bates. 

The October supplement included 
this statement: "So great is the de- 
mand for these unique records by 
Dalhart and Company that we have 
difficulty keeping up with it. Above 
-are listed eight selections for which 
we have had countless requests.” 

By May, 1926. the number of Dal- 
hart’s monthly offerings was being 
curtailed, but there was no let-up in 
his popularity. This month was no- 
table for a record coupling "The 
Floyd Collins Waltz,” and "Better 
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Get Out Of My Way,” the latter an 
old-fashioned country dance tune. 

Both numbers were played by an 
instrumental group, Dalhart’s Texas 
Panhandlers, with vocal refrains by 
Dalhart and featuring Murray Kell- 
ner’s fiddling. Dalhart planned to 
turn out a series of records by this 
combination, but these two selections, 
which they recorded for most of the 
important companies, seem to be all 
they did. 

Although Robison had accompa- 
nied Dalhart in all the Diamond 
Discs under discussion, he did not 
begin harmonizing his baritone voice 
with Dalhart’s tenor until No. 51807 
was issued in October, 1926. This 
combined two of his songs, "Just a 
Melody,” and "When You’re Far 
Away.” 

The names Dalhcurt and Robison 
were thereafter printed in capital let- 
ters whenever they appeared togeth- 
er in an Edison supplement — a dis- 
tinction given to no other artist. ‘In 
January, 1927, they sang "The Dy- 
ing Girl’s Message,” and "If I Could 
Hear My Mother Pray Again.” The 
catalog editor dryly remarked ; "If 
you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now.” 

By the time this supplement ap- 
peared Edison was beginning to make 
records by a few authentic Southern 
musicians. There had already been 
a few by a Tennessee mountaineer, 
Fiddlin’ Powers, and his children. 
And just below the Dalhart-Robi- 
son duets were listed "John Henry” 
and "Wild Bill Jones” by Ernest V. 
Stoneman, a Galax, Va.. resident, 
who called himself "The Blue Ridge 
Mountaineer.” "Dad” Stoneman is 
still living in Mainland, but he re- 
turns each year to take part in a 
mountain music festival at Galax, 
which was also the home town of 
Henry Whitter for most of Whitter’s 
life. 

In February, 1927, Dalhart made 
an Edison record of two songs which 
had previously been popular with 
Southern patrons on a Columbia disc 
by a North Carolina hill-billy, Char- 
lie Poole: “I'm the Man that Rode 
the Mule Around the World,” and 
“Can I Sleep in your Barn Tonight, 
Mister?” 

In March, Robison was represent- 
ed by his astonishing whistling rec- 
ord of "Nola,” and his own composi- 
tion, "Whistle-Itis.” April was 
marked by two of Dalhart’s best Edi- 
son numbers, which unlike most of 
his recordings, approached the true 
folk vein, "Don’t Let the Deal Go 
Down,” and "Bury Me Not on the 
Lone Prairie” — a song, he no doubt 
had heard many times during his 
boyhood ranch days in Texas. (The 
tenor always sounds a little home- 
sick to me when I hear his -records 
of "I’d Like to be in Texas When 
They Round Up in the Spring”). 

Edison’s October supplement con- 
tained one of Carson Robison’s most 
successful songs, "My Blue Ridge 
Mountain Home,” sung by Dalhart 
and Robison — to follow the supple- 
ment style. It was coupled with anoth- 
er attractive Robison composition, 


"When the Moon Shines Down Upon 
the Mountain,” sung by Dalhart alone. 
On second record Dalhart sang "The 
Mississippi Flood,” and "The Wreck 
of the Number Nine,” both written 
by Robison. This is one of the few 
Edison l'ecords by Dalhart not in my 
collection. 

Mentioning "The Wreck of the 
Number Nine” reminds me of what 
I believe is the only time I ever felt 
that I was profiteering from the sale 
of a second-hand record. In June, 
1958, I received a letter from Mor- 
gan Seymour, a police officer of Car- 
mel, N. Y. Mr. Seymour, who col- 
lects everything associated with 
American railway trains of the steam 
locomotive era, said he had made a 
long but unsuccessful search for a 
copy of Dalhart’s record of "The 
Wreck of the Number Nine,” on any 
brand. 

He explained it had been one of 
his favorites when he was a boy and 
now he wanted it to play for his 
children. Despairing of ever finding 
the record in his home environment, 
he had turned to me because I lived 
in the South where such discs were 
more popular. He said he’d gladly 
pay $10 for a copy in good condition. 

It happened that I had an excel- 
lent Brunswick record of the number, 
which probably hadn’t cost me more 
than a dime. I replied to Mr. Sey- 
mour, telling him I’d let him have 
the record at his suggested price, 
and he promptly sent me $11 — the 
extra dollar to cover the postage. 

Feeling pangs of conscience at 
what I felt was over-charging him, 
I also included a Domino record of 
the same song, not in as good condi- 
tion as the Brunswick, and there 
probably never was a box of records 
more carefully packed. Within a few 
days I received a happy letter from 
Mr. Seymour, saying the two had 
arrived safely and were being played 
over and over. 

Since then he has visited Roanoke, 
taking movies of old-time Norfolk 
and Western trains. We talked by 
phone but unfortunately had no 
chance to get together in person. My 
policeman friend probably will be in- 
terested to know that just a few 
days ago I found in a Goodwill store 
a Romeo record of "The Wreck of 
the Number Nine,” coupled witn “If 
Your Love Like the Rose Should Die” 
sung by Dalhart and Robison. 

But let me make it clear that Mr. 
Seymour doesn’t want to pay $10, or 
anything like it, for other Dalhart 
records. He offered that price only 
because the record had sentimental 
associations for him and he hadn’t 
been able to find it in New York. He 
is not interested in buying other Dal- 
hart records, and neither am I. So 
please don't send us record lists and 
ask us to quote "best price!” 

Late in 1957 Edison published a 
folder giving a list of all the hill- 
billy Diamond Discs that had been is- 
sued up to then. Some were not real- 
ly hill-billies, but renditions of old- 
time popular songs or later songs in 
the old-fashioned manner. 


Included were one by Gene Aus- 
tin; eight by Austin and George Re- 
neau;10 by John Baltzell, “champion 
old-time fiddler ; ” two by A1 Ber- 
nard; six by another tiddler, Jasper 
Bisbee; two by the Dixie Mountai- 
neers; four by Fiddlin’ Powers and 
Family; 10 by Henry Ford's Old- 
Time Dance Orchestra! one by Er- 
nest Hare; one by Charles Harri- 
son; two by Harvey Hindermyer, and 
Earle Tuckerman; two by Kaplan’s 
Melodists; one by the Sam Patterson 
Trio; two by Manuel Remain-; eight 
by Allen Sisson, "Champion Fiddler 
of Tennessee;” 14 by Ernest V. Stone- 
man ; seven by Stoneman and the 
Dixie Mountaineers — and 58 by Dal- 
hart, three by Dalhart and Robi- 
son, and two by Dalhart’s Texas 
Panhandlers! 

Unintentionally, I skipped past the 
July, 1927, Edison supplement in 
which Dalhart had two double-faced 
records: "The Crepe on the Old Cab- 
in Door,” coupled with "Kennie Wag- 
ner’s Surrender” (the latter referring 
to a notorious East Tennessee des- 
perado who, I believe, is still liv- 
ing) ; and "Lindbergh, the Eagle of 
the U.S.A.,” doubled with "Lucky 
Lindy.” 

The latter two songs, of course, 
hymned Charles A Lindbergh’s suc- 
cessful flight to France in May, 1927. 
Dalhart’s restrained versions of the 
hastily contrived tunes were less im- 
pressive than the two rousing, heav- 
ily amplified ones which Irving Kauf- 
man made for Okeh under the name 
of Noel Taylor and which were on 
sale within 10 days after Lindbergh 
landed. 

My old friend, the late E. W. 
(Jack) Reedy of Marion, Va., 
made Victor and Brunswick records 
as a member of the Blue Ridge Ram- 
blers and Jack Reedy and His Walk- 
er’s Mountain String Band (Walker’s 
Mountain is a few miles from my 
former home in Marion). He used 
to tell me with pride of how he met 
Dalhart in Brunswick’s New York 
studios, when, as Jack phrased it, 
"he was puttin’ on ‘Lucky Lindy' 
and ‘Lindbergh, the Eagle of the 
U.S.A.’ ” 

Jack recalled Carson Robison as 
the guitar player, and said the fid- 
dler was "a little Jewish fellow from 
Brooklyn” — probably Murray Kell- 
ner. Jack always insisted that Dal- 
hart, in a friendly conversation, 
asked him where he was from, and 
when Jack replied "Virginia,” Dal- 
hart retorted, "If you’re just from 
Virginia you don't know anything 
about the South. You ought to see 
Georgia, where I came from!” 

I told Jack that Dalhart wasn't 
from Georgia, he was from Texas, 
but my friend insisted with some 
heat that Georgia was what Dalhart 
had said, and he couldn’t be con- 
vinced otherwise. Until he died it 
was one of Jack’s proudest recollec- 
tions that he had actually shaken 
hands with the man who stood far 
above anybody else at that time in 
the hill-billy record field. 

Jack shared the common hill-billy 
musician’s belief that Dalhart had 
(Continued on page 44) 
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(Continued from page 36) 
made “over $6,000,000” from his rec- 
ords. That, of course, was a gro- 
tesque exaggeration. 

Jack Reedy’s mention of Georgia 
reminds me of something that puz- 
zles me. I once met J. Frank Smith, 
who headed -a company of “Sacred 
Singers” that made some highly pop- 
ular Columbia records. He told me 
that Dalhart was a member of the 
troupe at one time during his record- 
ing career. 

Our talk was hurried, and I didn’t 
ask for particulars. 'I wish now I 
had. But it’s inconceivable to me that 
Dalhart could ever have taken part 
in the wanderings of a group of 
country musicians after he had be- 
come such a successful recording ar- 
tist that he must have sung both day 
and night to fill all his engagements. 
Perhaps he made a few “courtesy ap- 
pearances” with the Sacred Singers 
when he and Ed Smalle toured the 
South in 1924. 

Another folk musician who remem- 
bers with pleasure more than one 
meeting with Dalhart is 71-year-old 
Charlie Bowman, who has lost a leg 
in recent years and now lives a 
shut-in- life in Union City, Ga. Char- 
lie began making Columbia, Okeh, 
Brunswick, and Vocation records as 
fiddler for A1 Hopkins’ Buckle Buster 
and as the leader of Charlie Bowman 
and His Buddies in the 1920’s when 
he lived in Johnson City, Tenn. 

He says he won more fiddling- 
awards than any other competing mu- 
sician. Charlie also has two daugh- 
ters, Pauline and Jennie, who made 
Columbia records in their teens, and, 
as their fond father says, “were for 
years the best-known kids in East 
Tennessee.” Charlie wrote the fol- 
lowing in a letter to me: 

“I knew Dalhart very well — met 
him in New York on one of my rec- 
ording dates and several occasions 
later. He was a very nice fellow to 
talk to, and was a very good mouth- 
harp player and singer — very serious 
about his recording work along with 
Carson Robison. Vernon was high 
tempered. He would fly off the han- 
dle if he made a mistake while mak- 
ing a recording, but he only got mad 
at himself. I have sat in the studio 
with him while he was recording.” 

Although, as will be seen in the 
c o n c 1 u d i ng installment, DaLhart’s 
popularity took a tail spin after 1927, 
his appeal probably held up with Edi- 
son record buyers better than with 
any other group, and his name con- 
tinued to appear regularly in the 
Diamond Disc lists until the final 
supplement appeared late in 1929. 
Well before that time, however, he 
had lost the invaluable services of 
Carson Robison. But prior to relat- 
ing their unfortunate estrangement 
it would be well to turn back a few 
years and briefly discuss some of his 
recordings for Victor and other com- 
panies. 

For the moment, however, let’s go 
overseas and chuckle at some of the 
reviews of Dalhart records that ap- 
peared in the Gramophone and Talk- 


ing Machine News of the late 1920’s 
and early 1930’s. I have already in- 
dicated Dalhart’s recordings won con- 
siderable popularity throughout the 
British Empire and continued to be 
issued in Australia and New Zealand 
for several years after his vogue had 
passed here. But they didn’t earn the 
approval of Ogilvie Mitchell, the 
bearded, cantankerous 80-year-old 
who, for many years, had done the 
reviewing for the T. M. N. Mitchell 
had an anti-American attitude which 
is glaringly obvious in what he said 
about the Dalhart discs. 

I believe a Regal record, reviewed 
in May, 1926, must have been made 
by Dalhart and taken from Columbia 
matrices. If so, it gives us a new as- 
sumed name for him — Herbert 
Vernon. The songs, “A Boy’s Best 
Friend Is His Mother,” and “After 
the Ball,” had been recorded by Dal- 
hart for Columbia and other Amer- 
ican companies. Mr. Mitchell crustily 
wrote : 

“The first of these is a very old ditty 
of at least 40 years ago. . . Is Columbia 
sure that 'After the Ball' was by Charles 
K. Harris? We always understood it to 
have been written by George Le Brun. 
Herbert Vernon has a nice light tenor 
and sings with a curious accent." 

The “curious accent” undoubtedly 
was American. And Mitchell must 
have been about the only person with 
some knowledge of popular music who 
didn’t believe Charles K. Harris wrote 
“After the Ball.” 

When Zonophone issued “The Gov- 
ernor’s Pardon,” and “The Engineer’s 
Child” in July, 1926, Mitchell said: 

“This is so very American in accent 
and intonation that we could hardly 
understand a word of either of the songs. 
We are told that the record will make a 
wide appeal. Well, perhaps so. but we 
doubt it." 

It is interesting that in August 
Zonophone issued a record of “The 
Prisoner’s Song” as a “grand or- 
gan” solo by Spencer Shaw. 

In February, 1927, Dalhart had a 
Zonophone record* of “There’s a New 
Star in Heaven Tonight” (a pathetic 
tribute to the late Rudolf Valentino) 
and Carson Robison’s song, “An Old- 
Fashioned Picture.” Said Mitchell: 

"If, as we are told, this gentleman 
specializes in this type of song, we are 
sorry for the poor people who have to 
listen to him." 

In July, 1927, when Dalhart and 
Robison were represented with Zo- 
nophone duets of “Far Away In Ha- 
waii,” and “Just a Melody,” the re- 
viewer wrote: 

“These two American entertainers en- 
tertain after their own fashion, which is 
not ours. Those who prefer American 
style to our own will revel over this 
record." 

(A few years later Robison and 
his Pioneers went to England and 
were sensationally successful on rec- 
ords, stage and radio, it is amusing 
to find Mitchell shortly after the 
foregoing remarks appeared referring 
to the Southern-born Gene Austin as 
being a “whispering baritone, with 
a rich Coney Island accent.” 

In December, 1928 Zonophone 


brought out a record of “Climbin’ Up 
De Golden Stairs” by Dalhart, Bob- 
ison, and Hood, and “Little Green 
Valley” by Dalhart and Robinson. Mr. 
Mitchell snorted: 

“Except for the Inclusion of the word, 
'golden,' in the first title, we cannot 
imagine the reason for the inclusion of 
the jews-harp in the above, especially 
as we are unable to distinguish the pe- 
culiar tone (if any) among the rest of 
the twangs. . . For the rest the disc Is 
sprightly enough — well sung and ad- 
mirably recorded." 

Dalhart was virtually a has-been 
in the States by December, 1930, but 
in that month Regal issued a record 
of him and Miss Hood singing “The 
Deacon’s Prayer,” which was per- 
formed in jazz style, with a “hot” 
accompaniment, despite its religious 
title and “Hallelujah! There’s a Rain- 
bow in the Sky.” It wasn't reviewed. 

In June, 1930, Dalhart. singing on 
an Imperial record as The Lone Star 
Ranger, got a fairly favorable re- 
view of “Eleven More Months and 
Ten More Days.” This humorous 
number, written by Arthur Fields 
and Fred Hall, was one of the best 
of Dalhart’s later offerings. It was 
combined with “Song of the Con- 
demned,” by the Radio Imps, Gerald 
Macy and Ed Smalle. By this time 
Mitchell’s health had failed and Hu- 
bert S. Ryan had taken his place as 
the reviewer. Ryan said: 

" The Song of the Condemned’ ... Is 
a little melodrama in itself, with a grim 
background, and is most effectively done. 
The number on the reverse side is more 
conventional, but almost equally well 
rendered. This disc, unless I am much 
mistaken, is going to prove a tremendous 
success.” 

(To be continued) 


FOR LOCAL HISTORY 
STUDY YOUR MUSEUM 
LABELS: 

Rochester's first silversmith 
was Erastus Cook, who came 
here in (1815 and rented a room 
from Jehiel Barnard, the first 
tailor in a small building near 
the Reynolds Arcade. 

He was followed by others, no- 
tably Johnathan Packard the 
3 Burr brothers, Albert who was 
an apprentice of Cook and who 
died in the cholera epidemic, 
Alexander J. and Cornelius; 
William and Henry Stanton, Je- 
dediah Baldwin, James Steele, 
Ezra Booth and Thomas Henry 
Marshall. 

Most of these were located in 
the Exchange Street area, then 
the business section of the city. 
According to a newspaper ad- 
vertisement of September, 1834, 
James Steele was located at the 
corner of North Clinton and 
Main Streets. 

From 1815 to 1850 there were 
at least 41 Rochester silver- 
smiths. 

Early Rochester, New York, as 
depicted on one of the labels in 
the Rochester Museum of Arts 
and Sciences 
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HALF CENTURIES OF ITALIAN 
OPERA: RAFFAELE GRU-Euridice: 

Funeste spiaggie (Peri); DE LUCA - 
Orfeo: Tu sei morta (Monteverdi) ; 
SPANI - La Donna Amcor e Fedele: Se 
Florlnclo e fedele (Alessandro Scarlatti); 
ROTHIER - Oedipe a Colone: Elle me 
prodigue (Sacchini); BACCALONI 
Matrimonio Segreto: Udite (Cimarosa) ; 
BONCI - Barbiere di Siviglia: Se il 
mio nome; AMATO & LUPPI - Puri- 
tan!: Suoni la tromba; BATTISTINI - 
Favorita: Vien Leonora; GALVAN Y - 
Crispino e la Comare: lo non sono; 
LAZARO - Trovatore: Di quella pira; 
PONSELLE - Gioconda: Suicidio; ZE- 
NATELLO & DIDUR - Mefistofele: Fin 
da stanotte; KRUSZELNICICA - Wally: 
Ebben; DE MURO - Fanciulla del West: 
Or son sei mesi: DESTINN - Pagliacci: 
Ballatelta; GARBIN - Cavalleria Rustt- 
cana: Brindisi; MUZIO - Madame Sans- 
Gene; Che me ne faccio; FORMICHI- 
-Resurrezlone: Oh! non credlate; LAZ- 
ZARt - L’Amore dei Tre Re: Son 
quarant’anni; MERLI - Sly: Non sono 
buffone. 

Contents of T-32S THE THREE 
MELODISTS OF ITALIAN OPERA 
DONIZETTI, ROSSINI, BELLINI 
GRANFORTE - Don Sebastiano: O Lis 
bona: STORCHIO & RAPPINI - Linda 
di Chamounix: AI bel destino; PAOLI 
& POPOVICI - Poliuto: AJ suon; DE 
MACCHI - Lucrezia Borgia: Com’e bello: 
PICCAVER - Belisario; O, si tremendo; 
BORO NAT - Don Pasquale: Quel guardo; 
LAURI-VOLPI - Favorita: Una vergine; 
BATTISTINI - Maria di Rohan: Bella 
e di sol vestita; COSTANTINO - Duca 
d’Alba: Angelo casto; STRACCIARI - 
Lucia di Lammermoor: Cruda, funesta 
smania; ESCALAIS - Guillaume Tell: 
Asile hereditnire: DE ANGELIS - Mose* 
Invocazione; TETRAZZINI - Barbiere di 
Siviglia: Una voce; BACCALONI & 

GERACE - Italiana in Algeri: At cap- 
rice!: BONINSEGNA - Semiramide: Bel 
raggio: GALVANY - Sonnambula: Ah 1 
non giunge: LAZARO - Puritani: A te 
o cara; BURZIO - Norma; Qual cor 
tradisti; FABBRI - Capuleti ed i Mon- 
tecchi: Se Romeo: MUZIO - Bianca e 
Fernando: sorgi, o pa’dre. 


VALE! KEATING COLLECTION 

Wary of reports that reach me 
from time to time, I sought George 
T. Keating’s confirmation of the 
startling news that he had disposed 
of his collection; — the richest in the 
United States, possibly in the world. 

In answer to my letter, Mr. Keat- 
ing elaborated on the details of his 
unexpected decision. The collection, 
although sold privately, will eventu- 
ally belong to the Yale Library. In 
fact, part of the records are already 
there. 

The reason for this sudden turn of 
events was Mr. Keating's wish to 
reside in a. place smaller than the 
houses built around housing my 
many records,” as he puts it. 

However. Mr. Keating assures me 
of his continued intei’est in the hob- 
by. “I found perhaps a thousand 
duplicates in albums,” he writes, “and 
so have a fair start to a listening 
collection: Schorr-Wotan’s Farewell, 
Stracciari,^ Hempel, Bindemagle, 
Galli-Curci, De Luca, Pinza, Reth- 
berg, Farrar, Gerville-Reaehe, Husch, 
Hum-Mihascek and other favorites. 
So I will always be glad to hear 
from you and swap gossip about the 
gentle art of bel canto.” 

Honestly, Pm dismayed; and surely 
many others will feel the same way. 
It’s because the glamour of “The 
Keating Collection,” accumulated 
through the years with much expen- 
diture of time, perseverance, and 
money — the glamour we all knew 
and respected — is now gone. 


Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


I. Hill-Billies for Victor and Others 

Despite the resentment which Vic- 
tor’s popular pianist, arranger, and 
conductor, Nat Shilkret, felt because 
he considered Dalhart had not suf- 
ficiently recognized his part in shap- 
ing “The Prisoner's Song” into a 
sensational success, the overwhelm- 
ing success of record No. 19427 
caused Dalhart to be called on for 
many other Victor hill-billy record- 
ings. 

There was a lapse of six months, 
however, between the appearance of 
“The Wreck of the Old 97” and 
“The Prisoner’s Song,” in November, 
1924, and Dalhart's next record of 
that type. Perhaps the lag was 
caused by the factory's efforts to 
catch up with the demand for the 
biggest selling vocal record made up 
to that time. 

In May, 1925, Dalhart came 
through with “In the Baggage Coach 
Ahead,” in which he was assisted by 
a male trio, and “I’ll Ne’er Forget 
My Mother and My Home.” 

The supplement said: “A call has 
gone up all over the country for 
Dalhart to sing more popular songs 
of the old-time sort, like the ‘Wreck 
of the Old 97.’ Well, here are two 
more of them.” 

In June his version of “The Time 
Will Come” was coupled with “Way 
Down Home,” by Gene Austin and 
Carson Robison. In July his admirers 
were pleased with “He Sure Can 
Play a Harmonica” and “Ain’t You 
Cornin’ Out Tonight?” The supple- 
ment said the last was written joint- 
ly by Dalhart and Robison, although 
the tune was the same as “Buffalo 
Gals,” which had been published al- 
most 100 years before. 

August brought two more Victor 
records by Dalhart. One appropri- 
ately coupled “The Runaway Train” 
and "The Chain Gang Song,” and 
the other “A Boy’s Best Friend is 
His Mother” and “Many, Many Years 
Ago.” 

His records, mostly titles he was 
also singing for Edison, Columbia, 
Brunswick, and many other compan- 
ies, continued to pop up regularly 
in Victor lists. They were both the 
Alpha and Omega, so to speak, of 
the May, 1926, supplement. 

On page one, under the heading 


Vernon 


“A New Dramatic Dalhart Record,” 
the editor said: 

“Vernon Dalhart’s record of 'The Pris- 
oner's Song' is proving the best-selling 
vocal record in Victory history. Here is a 
new two-ballad record exhibiting weird 
crude power of appeal. ‘The Governor’s 
Pardon' is the night-vigil of a condemned 
man before the day set for death. To 
the monotonous ticking of the clock, the 
night- hours wear away. With morning 
comes not the expected death-warrant, 
but the Governor's pardon. The Engin- 
eer's Child' tells of the wife who is to 
hang a red lamp in the window if her 
sick child dies; a green, if it lives. Her 
husband, thundering past in the night, 
sees the green light and all is well." 

The last record in the supplement 
received this mention: 

“As we begin this issue with Dalhart, 
we conclude with him. In this new trio, 
(its first record), he appears as both 
vocalist and instrumentalist. The trio in- 
cludes guitar, violin, flute, jew’s harp, 
harmonica, and some interesting tricks. 
It has a waltz based on the familiar 
Floyd Collins ballad which Dalhart sang 
for us not Jong after this tragic event; 
this is coupled with a whirling swift 
reel, an almost ideal number for trick 
Charlestoneers. Dalhart sings in both 
numbers. (The second side, of course, 
was ‘Better Get Out of My Way.' by the 
group known as Dalhart’s Texas Pan- 
handlers." 

For many months afterward, Dal- 
hart's Victor records continued to 
appear with little sign of a drop in 
popularity. Some of his best selling 
numbei's, in fact, were still to come. 
But it would serve no useful purpose 
to list them all. Instead, I prefer to 
mention several unusual discs he 
made during the next few years. 

“The Texas Tenor” was one of the 
few popular singers who sometimes 
sang songs that were long enough 
to take up both sides of a 10-inch 
disc. One of these was his Columbia 
of “The Bully Song,” an irresistible 
“coon shout” which Charles Treva- 
than had written for May Irwin in 
the 1890's. With its swinging refrain 
of “When I walk that levee round, 
round, round — ” it is one of the best 
records Dalhart ever made. The hill- 
billy tune, “Bully of the Town,” is 
a corruption of Trevathan's old-time 
hit. 

Another two-part disc which, in 
my opinion, has less to recommend it 
is “Tired of Mother,” which Victor 
issued in June, 1928. The words of 
this dirge were written by a Wesley- 
an Methodist minister in High Point, 
N. C., and the music by another 
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preacher of the same family name. 

The author of the words published 
it himself. It is hard to understand 
how Dalhart could believe a record 
of such a mawkish affair, occupying 
two full sides, could sell well enough 
to make it a paying proposition. 

The crude lyrics tell of a para- 
lyzed, aged woman who was lifted off 
a train in the belief that her daugh- 
ter vould come to take care of her. 
When the daughter didn’t show up, 
and evinced no interest in what be- 
came of her mother, the “unwanted 
mother” was taken to a hospital, 
where she died. 

The author says he “cried and 
prayed” over this “true story” be- 
fore putting words to paper, but his 
internal struggles did not inspire him 
to write literate English. Neverthe- 
less, the number came to Dalhart’s 
attention (probably the author sent 
him a copy of the sheet music) and 
he recorded it, smoothing out some 
of the limping lines and amateurish 
versification. 

Its sale was small and did not add 
to Dalhart’s popularity. The record 
was made after his bi'eak with Car- 
son Robison, when he was increas- 
ingly harried to find good material. 

Shortly before this, the name of 
Adelyne Hood, who had appeared in 
Edison tone tests with Dalhart as 
far back as 1917, began to be seen 
in Victor and other supplements. She 
had taken the place of Murray Kell- 
ner as Dalhart’s violinist. 

Her name was published in a Vic- 
tor supplement for the first time in 
January, 1928, when she, Dalhart, 
and Robison sang and played “Sing 
On, Brother, Sing.” (A little earlier 
Dalhart and Robison had sung re- 
frains in dance records of “Shine On, 
Harvest Moon” and “On Mobile Bay,” 
by the International Novelty Orches- 
tra conducted by Nat Shitkret). 

In March, the Dalhart - Robison- 
Hood trio had a big seller in “Oh! 
Susanna” coupled with Robison’s 
beautiful composition, “When the 
Sun Goes Down Again,” sung as a 
Dalhart-Robison duet. Miss Hood’s 
incidental violin playing is exquisite. 

II. Charley Case’s Songs 

One of the most amusing double- 
faced records Vernon Dalhart ever 
made, and apparently one of the 
scarcest and hardest to find, is his 
coupling of two mock-ballads writ- 
ten by the .brilliant Negro comedian, 
Charley Case. One side was called 
“A Warning to Boys” and the other 
“A Warning to Girls.” This appeared 
under Columbia’s 50 cent Velvet Tone 
label as by Dalhart and as a Har- 
mony record by “Mack Allen.” It 
is amusing that “Mack Allen” was 
claimed as “an exclusive Harmony 
artist.” Charley Case was a comedian 
of a high strung disposition, who 
always played with a piece of string 
while on the stage to give his nerv- 
ous hands something to do. He made 
three Victor records around 1909-10, 
“Father as a Scientist,” “Experiences 
in the Show Business” and “How 
Mother Made the Soup.” 

My vaudeville comedian friend, the 
late Joe Laurie, Jr., told me Case 
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REGINA 
COIN OPERATED 
MUSIC BOX 

Rudolph Wurlitzer 

Automatically changes 12 records with 
selector. Original cabinet 61" tall. Has 
14" removable base on casters. Total ht. 

75". Including (il records - 27". Write. 

ROBERT WALDO 

1012 Burkwood Rd. Mansfield, Ohio 

Phone SK. 6-2S5S np 

>1 hi i ii i ■ 1 1 1 j 1 1 1 1 1 1 m i < ■ n 1 1 m s m 1 1 m i Mum 1 1 m mi mi i h n i ii i m h 1 1 1 1 1 1 

Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements . 
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WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

* VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DB LUXE 
labels 

* INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 

CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

* “OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


= Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 

= gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- 
\ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
= money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

= Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 

| Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
= offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
= plenty of work on them to -be in flawless condition. 

\ Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 

l tfc 
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OLD SALZBURG 

MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 
Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing In new & 

Antiqu* Music Boxes 

Located In Historic Old Georgetown lr> the Nation's Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 


\ 

4 

4 

4 
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(SEE OUR FULL PAGE, ILLUSTRATED AD ON PAGE 35) 
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VERNON DALHART 

at the peak of his recording career. 


was born in Lockport, N. Y., his 
mother being a Negro of the Albino 
type and his father a white man of 
Irish descent. He died in the Palace 
Hotel on 45th Street in New York, 
in or about the year 1916, aged 58, 
and his wife, a full-blooded Negro 
woman, died of shock when she 
learned of his death. 

He was cleaning a revolver when 
he was fatally shot. Although the 
shooting may have been an accident, 
Joe Laurie said Case was known to 
have brooded, and the general opin- 
ion of his associates was that the 
wound was intentional — a further ex- 
ample of the truism that the greatest 
comedians have their tragic side. 

At any rate, Dalhart unearthed the 
two burlesque ballads with which 
Case convulsed his theater audiences, 
and recorded them with a mock 
solemnity to the accompaniment of 
an old-fashioned parlor organ, that 
is irresistibly funny. The words are 
worth reprinting, although to be 
appreciated to the fullest, they 
should be heard with the music. 
Here is the “Warning to Girls:” 

“Homeward to her mother a working girl 
did come — 

Weary with her honest toil and lighted 
up with rum. 

Supper was not ready — she aimed a 
brutal blow, 

When the bright baby stopped her, 
saying: ‘Sister, don't do so! 

Don’t swat dear mother, girl, just ’cause 
she's old — 

Don’t mop her face with the floor! 
Think how her love is a treasure of gold — 

Don't push her face through the door! 
Don't put the rocking chair next to her 
eye; 

Don’t bounce the lamp off her bean! 
Angels are watching you up in the sky — 

Don't swat dear mother — it’s mean!’ " 


RECITATION: 

“There was once a poor young girl who 
ten her country home 
And came to- Lhe city to seek employ- 
ment. 

She had to leave her home because the 
wolf was at the door 
And her father had fallen down and 
hurt his knee. 

Just before she went away her sweet- 
heart, whose name was Jack, 

Said to her, ‘I fear you will not be 
true.’ 

And so she had to promise him before 
she got on the train 
That every night at S o'clock she would 
burst into tears. 

She came to the city and was riding on 
a street car 

When a man got up and offered her 
his seat. 

She refused the offer with scorn for she 
saw that he wore a ring 
And she did not know but that he 
might be a married man. 

Then up came the conductor and said ‘I 
knew you would be true!' 

And tore off his false whiskers — and it 
was Jack! 

And that day she got a telegram saying 
that her father's knee was better, 
And an aunt had died and left her 
Fifty-eight 
Thousand 
Dollars!" 

And here is the “Warning to 
Boys:” 

“There was once a poor young man who 
left his country home 
And came to the city to seek employ- 
ment. 

He promised his dear mother that he’d 
lead the simple life 

And always shun the fatal curse of 
drink! 

He came to the city and accepted em- 
ployment in a quarry, 

And while there he made the acquaint- 
ance of some college men; 

He little knew that they were demons, 
for Lhey wore the best of clothes — 
Hut clothes do not always make the 
gentleman! 

One night he went out with his new- 
found friends to dine, 

And they tried to persuade him to take 
a drink. 

They tempted him. and tempted him, but 
he refused and he refused, 

Till finally he took a glass of beer! 
When he seen what he had done he 
dashed Lhe liquor to the floor 
And staggered through the door with 
delirium tremens. 

While in the grip of liquor he met a 
Salvation Army lassie, 

And cruelly he broke her tambourine. 
All she said was ‘Heaven bless you!’ and 
placed a mark upoiv his brow 
With a kick that she had learned be- 
fore she was saved. 

So now, kind friends, take my advice 
and shun the fatal curse of drink 
And don't go around breaking people’s 
tambourines!" 

If you happen to run across a 
copy of this masterpiece of satire, 
be sure to acquire the record. It is 
worth having. 

III. The Break With Carson Robison 
A record dealer once told me of a 
visit he received just before Christ- 
mas of 1927 from a lanky, somewhat 
intoxicated, mountaineer. The rustic 
gentleman bought a dozen Dalhart 
records, all of them dealing with 
train wrecks, floods, earthquakes, 
murders, and similar tragic happen- 
ings, and all, of course, ending with 
a moral admonition, such as “Don’t 
forget that the trip is a short one 
from this earth to that sweet prom- 
ised land!” 

As his records were being wrap- 
ped, the mountaineer explained they 
were a Christmas present “for the 
old woman and the kids.” Said he: 



ADELYNE HOOD 


PHOTOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED— Old cylinder phonos, and 
records, also disc phonos, roller organs 
and music boxes. — Neumann Miller, 
110 W. Lomita, Glendale I, Calif, j a 3 253 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


ATTENTION! Antique cylinder and 
disc phonographs, records, parts. Bought, 
sold, repaired. Almost everything in this 
line available. Repairs done on all makes. 
Reproducers, parts wanted. What have 
you to trade or sell? Large list of what 
I have for stamp. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Special choice Edison cylinder 
phonograph, like new, horn and cylin- 
ders, $10. — Antique Phonograph Service, 
c/o Lloyd Whitlock, 114 State, Brewer, 
Maine. n38001 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 50c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 

mhl20S21 


FOR SALE: Cylinder and disc, phono- 
graphs. Article “Phonographs as a Hob- 
by" free. Eight pages pictures, present 
day values on 65 phonographs, $2.25 post- 
paid, _ Miller’s, 1017 Westgate, Troy, 
Ohio. ja36l4 


CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3S04 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. ja646S 


CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
5" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All items in perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann 
Miller, 110 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. 

ja3867 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 
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“The old woman and the kids will 
play these here sad pieces and cry 
their d — fool heads off! With all 
this here mis’ry music they’re sure 
gonna have one h — of a Merry 
Christmas!” 

Most of those "sad pieces” were 
written by Carson Robison, who soon 
afterward parted company with Dal- 
hart. I have a letter which Robbie 
wrote to me in October, 1961, ex- 
plaining why they dissolved partner- 
ship. 

It boiled down to two things. Ro- 

(Continued on page 44) 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver 
6, Colo. aul2698 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED: A Seeburg Eagle nickelo- 
deon. Write — Harold Shaner, 1042 Myrtle 

Street, Cumberland, Md. n380 2 

WANTED: Large Regina cigar store 
Indian, Mills Viollno, Dewey, Owl, Judge, 
large saloon items. — Frank Curtiss, 
SL Louis, Michigan. n3403 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Columbia Graphonola, 
floor model. Plays steel and regular rec- 
ords - 10 steel records - 96 regular 
records on portfolios famous singers and 
operas. Original mahogany finish turned 
slightly dark. Best cash offer. — D. R. 
Perdue, 3409 Poplar, Pina Bluff, Ark. 

d3806 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


ORIGINAL: Mills Vtolano-VIrtuoso 
manuals. Actual reprints, dean and new, 
with drawings, instructions for repair 
and operation. No photostats. Write: 
—The Old Collector, 2323 Arthur Street, 

Eugene, Ore. n3844 

WANTED: Song Slide Illustrations 

and Advertising Slides (sometimes re- 
ferred to as Lantern Slides) of songs 
from the 1S90 to 1915 era. — W. IC. Dor- 
sey, Wilmington College, Wilmington, 

_C. ja3464 

REPRODUCER REPAIRING of all 
kinds. Have a supply of the original 
Edison Styluses and can install them 
in your reproducers. Send stamp for 
brochure on reproducers. — Thomas Pol- 
lard, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel. Calif. ja3825 
SEVEN FOOT GRAND, Arion Piano 
Forte (1866). Very good condition. — 
Mrs. Floyd E. Guentner, 415 S. Broad 
St.. Lanark, Illinois. nlOGl 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ja3845 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED, OLD PHONOGRAPHS, cy- 
linder and disc type with the horns, rec- 
ords, catalogues and parts or anything 
pertaining to phonographs. — Pollards, 
4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. ja3004 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED instruments. 
Also buy and. repair; reasonable. — C. 
Lamper, C-Sharp Hobby Shop. 1365 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

jly!2082l 


NICKELODEONS WANTED 


WANTED: Wurlitzer Band Organ mo- 
del 125 or similar model. Other nickel- 
odeons wanted also. Interested in hear- 
ing what you have. — Douglas W. McGee, 
532 Arrowhead Drive, Green Bay, Wis. 

n3844 


PIANO FOR SALE 


For Sale: Antique piano, 100 years 
old. African rosewood, Grand, Super- 
ior condition. Make: F. C. Lighte & 
Co. — George Blankley, 1121 John- 
son, Boise, Idaho. nl882 


PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Piano Co., 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kans. apl24661 

Wanted: DuoArt and Ampico .piano 
rolls. — Thomas Grattelo, 1619 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif. 

ja3$63 


For Sale: Steinway Duo-Art repro- 
ducing player, 7 foot Grand. Beau- 
tiful hand-rubbed mahogany case. 
In mint playing condition. An heir- 
loom for some music lover to enjoy 
the finest instrument that money 
can buy. Write to : D. Nichelson, 
1299 W. North Ave., Baltimore 17, 
Maryland. d30801 

PIANO ROLLS wanted, all types, any 
quantity, especially Welte-Mlgnon, De- 
luxe and Duo- Art. Also rolls for sale. 
Information exchanged with collectors. 
— A. Giragosian, 603 So. Walter Reed 
Dr., Arlington 4, Va. jly!20291 


FOR SALE: Four Mills Violano Virtu- 
oso rolls in excellent condition. Offer will 
be appreciated. — Douglas W. McGee, 532 
Arrowhead Drive, Green Bay, Wis. n!48l 


PIANOLA player piano attachment (65 
notes) and 450 music rolls. Pushes up 
to and plays any piano, $125. Write— 
Joseph Beondo, 108-01 101 Ave., Rich- 

mond Hill 19, N. Y. n!422 

50 PIANO MUSIC ROLLS in nice con- 
dition 75c each (take all). Send stamped 
envelope for reply. — L. A. Hughes, P.O. 
Box 654, Altoona, Pa. nl002 


RECORDS WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY1 Will pay $3 each 
for fine copies of any Patbe sapphire ball 
records by GENE GREEfNE, "The King 
of Ragtime.” Not interested in Greene’s 
Victor and Columbia records and do not 
want to buy records by other artists. 
Will also pay $3 for a good copy each 
of the February and May 1912, Colum- 
bia record supplements. I need most 
Columbia supplements prior to 1912. Do 
not need Victor and Columbia supple- 
ments after that year. Want phonograph 
trade publications, especially the Talking 
Machine World from 1906 to 1926, and 
"house organs,” such as The Edison 
Phonograph (and Amberola) (Monthly), 
Dia. Points, the Columbia Record & the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Virginia. tfx 


78 R.P.M. DISC preferred. Moody and 
Sankey, Pres. Wm. McKinley, Theo. 
Roosevelt, Wm. H. Taft, Sarah Bern- 
hardt. — Elsie Smith, 1016 So. 52nd St., 
Omaha 6, Nebr. d6008 

SEEKING TOSCANINI 7S's on Vic- 
trola. HMV, Brunswick, Victor, V -Discs. 
— Weaver, 4406 Clay Ave., Houston 23, 

Texas. ap6445 

WANTED: A1 Jolson recordings. 
Please send list. Want Information on 
Jolson Fan Club mentioned In HOBBIES, 
April, 1955. — John DuVal, 2715 Alabama, 
Ft. Smith, Arkansas. n3004 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St M New 
York 24, N.Y. ja!28862 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? ‘‘Price Guide" lists 7500 numbers, 
values, $2,50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exohange, 825 Seventh Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Jel20061 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 166 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

d3084 


OVER 100,000 hard - to - get records, 
1903 to LP. — Jack's Reoord Cellar, 400 
Haight St., San Francisco 17, CaJif. 

<1126121 


50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
Gertrude M. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St, Brooklyn 18, N. Y. ja3618 

FREE "Personalities" catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station. 
New York, N. Y. ap6276 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South's 
store for top condition collectors’ 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold. — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. n3065 

I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please). n3253 


GOLDEN - AGE operatics, personality 
records, collectors’ Items and exclusively 
imported European LPs are found on 
our free monthly lists. Distributors of 
Rococo records, reissues on LP of Fam- 
ous Voices of the Past. — Ross, Court & 
Co., 2098 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

mh6213l 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available In entirety on 12" LP. — ARG, 
■341 Cooper Station, New York, N. Y. 16806 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and cyl- 
inder records, many types of early pho- 
nographs, 26c for lists. Also "Evolution 
of the Phonograph," by Walter Welch 
and Oliver Reed, a complete history of 
the phonograph, 576 pages, regular price 
$9.95. — Coppernoll’s Antiques, Palatine 

Bridge, N.Y. d3886 

RETIRING! Going out of business! My 
entire stock of old records going at real 
bargain prices. None over $1. (No Oli- 
ver’s, Jelly Roll’s, etc.). Your free 
lists now ready. — Geo. Collings, P.O. 

Box 946, Fresno, Calif. ja3295 

FOR SALE: Miller, Goodman, Dorseys. 
Sinatra, Vallee, Jolson, swing, personal- 
ities and others. Very reasonable. Write. 
— A. Carlo, 22 Brookwood St., East 
Orange, N. J. n!522 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale; all types of 
antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical items bought, sold and re- 
paired. — Lloyd G. Kelley, Broadway & 
Route 3, Hanover, Mass. jly!2Q422 

Mira Music Box Discs, 18*4", $3; 
15%", $2.50; 9 15/16", $1, plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. n3234 
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THE REST OF THE FAMILY 

(Continued from page 43) 

Aaron Willard, Jr., son of Aaron, and 
nephew of Simon. Born in 178*3 at 
Roxbury. he learned the clock-mak- 
ing trade with his father and de- 
voted his life to the making and sell- 
ing of time-pieces. 

For a short time he became a 
partner with his brother-in-law, 
Spencer Nolan, in a sign-painting 
enterprise. He then opened his own 
clock-making shop and eventually be- 
came manager and finally owner of 
his father’s flourishing: factory. 

After amassing a sizable fortune, 
he retired to an estate in Newton, 
Mass., where he lived until his death. 
In addition to the time-pieces or 
banjo clocks for which he is so well 
known, Aai’on, Jr. produced tall case, 
gallery, and regulator clocks. 

His own name appears only on 
time-pieces dating after 1823, the year 
in which he became the owner of his 
father’s establishment. There is no cer- 
tainty of the actual number of clocks 
which he produced, but there is a 
banjo clock with his name which has 
the serial number 3482. 

A fine example of the tab case 
clocks produced by Aaron Willard, 
Jr. is illustrated here from the col- 
lection of Mrs. Helen Vaughan of 
Bethel, Conn. The over all height 
is 7 feet 11 inches with a fine maho- 
gany case trimmed with brass. 

The clock features a beautifully 
painted dial marked with the maker’s 
name, and the time-piece reflects in 
every aspect the fine workmanship of 
the maker. The clock was formerly 
owned by descendants of Miles Stan- 
dish. 

The Willard clock-makers conti- 
nued into a third generation. There 
was Zabdiel Willard son of Simon 
Willard. Jr. He was born in 1826, 
was apprenticed to his father, and 
eventually became his partner in 
1850. 

Zabdiel was responsible for the 
production and popularity of the 
Frodsham Watch. He also was an in- 
ventor of numerous processes, ma- 
chines, and furnaces for the reduc- 
tion of gold and silver ores. He worked 
as a chemist and assayer, and often 
acted in the capacity of a physician in 
mining camps in Colorado ancl Cali- 
fornia. 

There were other Willards who 
made their mark in the world of 
Time. This includes Sylvester Wil- 
lard of Bristol, who was a partner 
in the firm of Case, Willard & Co. 
in that city in 1835. Of a Thomas 
Willard little is known, and of his 
work only a single signed clock has 
survived. The name John Willard of 
Boston appeared in the city directo- 
ries of 1803 and 1842. 

Finally, last and probably least, 
there was a W. W. Willard, for in this 
writer’s collection there is an old 
watch paper engraved: 

“Repeating Lepine & Plain Watches 
repaired by 

W. W. Willard,, Cazenovia, N. Y.” 


VERNON DALHART— Part VII 

(Continued from page 35) 


bison resented Dalhart’s bringing in 
the charming Adelyne Hood to re- 
place Murray Kellner while he was 
on vacation. Robison objected even 
more strongly to Dalhart’s insistence 
that he be “cut in” for half the sheet 
music and recot'd royalties from Ro- 
bison's songs. This was not an un- 
common practice. 

Many popular aifists had their 
names published on sheet music as 
part writers of songs with which 
they had nothing to do, in order to 
share in the royalties, but one can 
easily sympathize with Robison's 
attitude. I shall quote part of his 
letter, but it should be remembered 
that we have only his side of the 
story and Dalhart is not here to 
speak in his own defense: 

“Dear Jim: . . . DaJh&rt . . . was a 
very difficult person to get along with. 
From the time I knew him until we 
split up, he had a continual chip on his 
shoulder and was suspicious of every- 
one. I grant that he had some tough 
breaks when he first got to New York 
from Texas, but who doesn’t? I landed 
in New York with $3.65 in the one good, 
pocket of my only suit and for a long 
time I ate 35 cent spaghetti dinners on 
Eighth Avenue. But even after things 
really began to break for Dal he could- 
n’t get over his bitterness at life. . . 
When Dal and I split in 1928 I know he 
was worth between $150,000 and $200,000, 
and he told me one time that he was 
going to show them how to make some 
real money on the stock exchange — not 
knowing a thing about it, of course. . . 

“When we first got together in 1924 
. . . he compelled me to give him one- 
third of the royalties I received on any 
song that he recorded, even if he only 
recorded it on one label. Then he finally 
tried to make me give him 50 per cent 
and that was the pay-off. When we split, 
practically every recording company . . . 
got in touch with me and offered to 
help me find a voice to replace him. In 
fact, Nat Shilkret offered to spend $5,000 
if necessary. . . 

“About Miss Hood, I knew practically 
nothing about her until he suddenly 
brought her to New York from Alabama 
to record with us, and he chose the 
time to bring her when I was out West 
on a vacation. I had worked for a long 
time with an excellent violinist, teach- 
ing him hill-billy style of 'fiddlin’ and 
he had gotten really outstanding in this 
type of work and did all our dates with 
us . . . Naturally he felt that he was a 
part of the combination. Dalhart said 
nothing to him about changing and no- 
thing to me, and when I got back and 
found Miss Hood there the first thing 
I asked Dal was if he had told the old 
fiddler about it. His reply was, ‘Why 
do I have to tell him anything?’ . . . 
Miss Hood was a charming person, but 
that actually was the beginning of the 
end with him and me. Without patting 
myself on the back, he lasted just about 
a year after we split, due mainly to the 
lack of proper material to record. I had 
made a study of his ability and wrote 
accordingly and we had some terrific 
sellers together, but he didn’t have one 
outstanding record after we split. 

“The story of ‘The Prisoner's Song’ 
is a long one. . . Guy Massey . . . sang 
the song continually while he was visit- 
ing Dalhart in New York and When Dal 
and I were called by Victor to record 
‘Wreck of the Old 97,’ Mr. (Eddie) King 
of Victor asked us if we had anything 
to put on the back of it. Dal told him 
about ‘The Prisoner's Song,' which at 
that time was not -even named, and 
told Mr. King there would be no royalty, 
as the song was public domain, as far 
as he knew. We recorded it and shortly 
afterwards Dal copyrighted the song in 
his name and stuck Victor for royalties. 
As far as I can learn, he collected from 
Shapiro-Bernst-ein approximately $85,000, 


which represented 95 per cent of all roy- 
alties. Guy Massey got five per cent and 
died in San Antonio a few years later 
practically penniless. In later years whan 
Dal was doing everything he could to 
get back on records, he was guest star 
on ‘We, the People,’ and I cringed when 
I heard him tell how he went home one 
night and composed ‘The Prisoner’s 
Song.’ The man never composed a note 
of anything in his life. . . ’’ 

And that is the late Carson Robi- 
son’s version of his break-up with 
Dalhart. I dislike to give only one 
side of a controversy, but since Dal- 
havt had died three years before 
this letter was written there was no 
way of quoting him in rebuttal. 

Robison obtained Frank Luther as 
his singing partner (they made Vic- 
tor records for a time under the 
names of Bud and Joe Billings) and 
went on to many other recording 
successes. In the 1930’s he and his 
radio troupe known as Carson Robi- 
son and His Buckaroos went to Eng- 
land, were a big success on the stage, 
and made a large number of records. 

In justice to Adelyne Hood, I 
should register my opinion that she 
was an excellent violinist, although 
certainly not a fiddler of the robust 
hill-billy style, and she also had a 
charming voice, which added much 
to many of Dalhart’s records. Their 
Columbia duet of "The Frog Song,” 
written by Thomas P. Westendorf, 
who composed “I’ll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen,” is captivating. 

She was also a brilliant comedi- 
enne, who (thanks perhaps to her 
Alabama background) could imper- 
sonate a Negro woman to the life, as 
her 1930 Columbia records of “Ma- 
dam Queen” and “He’s On the Chain 
Gang Now” reveal. (Dalhart takes 
the part of a police court judge in 
the latter.) 

The last I heard of Miss Hood 
was 10 years or more ago when she 
was broadcasting as “Aunt Jane” 
each day from a Pittsburgh radio 
station. I have always admired her 
and hope she is still alive and happy. 

IV. Dalhart in Decline 

Judging by Robison’s remarks 
about Dalhart’s desire to show other 
people how to play the stock mar- 
ket, he probably invested heavily, 
and, like thousands of other unwary 
citizens, was virtually wiped out in 
the October, 1929, crash. It is diffi- 
cult otherwise to account for his 
descent into comparative poverty. 

Another hard blow for him was 
the shrinking of the record buying 
public to negligible proportions after 
1929. If Robison had still been work- 
ing with Dalhart the depression 
would have curtailed his sales, es- 
pecially since hill-billy records were 
mostly bought by people of low in- 
comes. Too, he and Miss Hood now 
had to battle the competition of 
more authentic hill-billy recorders 
such as Jimmy Rodgers, the Carter 
Family, and Riley Puckett. 

Edison’s departure from the rec- 
ord business was another blow. Dal- 
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hart kept plugging away, however, 
and made ingenious efforts to fresh- 
en the appeal of his records by in- 
troducing new effects, a jug band 
among them. Some of his last Victor 
and Columbia records, such as “Elev- 
en More Months and Ten More Days” 
and “Low Bridge, Everybody Down!” 
would have been big sellers a few 
years before, but after the depres- 
sion set in few “country cousins” 
felt they could spare 75 cents for 
such a luxury as a phonograph 
record. 

Dalhart's name ceased to appear 
in both the Victor and Columbia sup- 
plements at about the same time in 
1930. Occasionally, it might be seen 
in a Banner or some other cheap 
record list, but after 1931 he realized 
he was through. 

(To be continued) 


OLD VEHICLES 


WANTED 


WANTED - AUTOMOBILE ITEMS. 
Most anything: pertaining: to early auto- 
mobile era. Literature such as catalogs, 
manuals. Trade publications, hand books, 
posters, pictures, etc. Also horse-drawn 
vehicle era literature. Old cars, trucks, 
chassis, other components suitable for 
parts. Brass lights, horns, name plates. 
Most any kind of accessory or usable 
part, etc. I have discontinued collection 
of clothes, license plates, and most tech- 
nical books. — B. J. Pollard, 14300 Prai- 
rie, Detroit 3S, Mich. d36311 


OLD AUTO LAMPS, horns, books, old 
cars, etc., wanted.— D. D. Way, 11 East- 
wood Ct., Oakland, Calif. myl22511 


WANTED: Automobiles, any condition: 
Mercer, Simplex, Packard, Rolls Royce 
Locomobile, Thomas Flyer, Pope Hart- 
ford Losier, Alco. — David Tunick, Brook 
Dr., Greenwich, Conn. 0124431 

Wanted: Instruction and parts 
manuals for Sear's Motor Cars, 1910 
Buick Model “19”, and 1913-1914 
Moyer. Also Penna. licensed drivers 
badges, and brass duster buttons pic- 
turing old cars. — Carl M. Rustine, 
R.D. 3, Stroudsburg, Pa. 0122553 

WANTED: Steam engines, old style gas 
tractors, antique cars & steam calliope. 
— Jerry Horinek, Atwood, Kans. ja3652 


FOR SALE 


1929 PONTIAC COUPE, very good 
cond. $400. 1932 Hupmobile 4 dr., very 
good cond., $400. — Ralph S. Johnson, 
1415 lSih Ave. N., Minneapolis 11, Minn. 

O3004 


FOR SALE: Detroit Electric Broughm, 
Model 93, in mint running order, com- 
plete new set of batteries, and charger, 
pbOLO available, $1,500. — Geo. N. De- 
Laplaine, P.O. Box 861, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. n3U84 


FOR SALE: 1921 Model T Ford. Five- 
passenger sedan. Like brand new. — Wil- 
liam H. Finegan, 16 Roosevelt Street, 
Glen Cove, L.I.. N.Y. d3293 


DIETZ REGAL and Cocoran brass 
driving lamps. Both 6 diameter nicely 
burnished. Black carriage lantern 6" di- 
ameter 14* high. Radio, 3-tube 1924 model, 
horn speaker and earphones, needs new 
tubes maybe? Best offer. — Elden Saw- 
hill, 666 Highland, Salina, Kans. nl023 


THE IRISH 
THRUSH 

Back before World War I two 
baseball men began a famous double 
life. They spent their winters in 
vaudeville, their summers with the 
great American game. 

Meet them! Marty McHale, a Yan- 
kee pitcher who became vaudeville's 
Irish Thrush or The Baseball Caru- 
so. And Mike Donlin, Giant star with 
a clever tongue. 

Their billing “Right Off The Bat” 
was in Keith's Pal ace Theatre on 
Broadway in November, 1914. In 
those days baseball salaries were 
still “modest.” 

Sometime before that Donlin had 
married Mabel Hite, a vaudeville 
star, and had left baseball to go 
on the circuit with i his wife. He 
returned to baseball when she died 
in 1912. 

But Marty McHale’s story was 
different. He had sung his way 
through college at nickel movies, had 
been a star athlete at Tilton Acad- 
emy and the University of Maine, 
and had joined the Red Sox after 
graduation. 

Soon he, with three other play- 
ers — Buck O'Brien, Hugh Bradley 
and Bill Lyon, delighted the towns- 
people by singing of evenings around 
their hotels when the Red Sox were 
on the road. Then, in B. F. Keith's 
Boston office John F. Royal fixed 
up vaudeville bookings for the “Red 
Sox Quartette." 

When the “Quartette” broke up, 
Marty McHale went the circuit alone 
for a couple of years singing “When 
You're a Long, Long Way From 
Home,” “Mother Machree,” and “For- 
ever is a Long Long Time.” Then he 
joined up with Donlan. The war and 
Marty's stint in the Air Force put 
a stop to that. 

All told, Marty McHale was in 
vaudeville 10 years. He did a turn 
as a sports writer on a New York 
paper, became an expert golfer, 
married Margaret Dunstan, daugh- 
ter of a famous restaurateur, pro- 
duced a successful turn “Baseball Re- 
view,” and built the M. J. McHale 
Company, Investment Securities. 

He has two sons, one in Prep 
school at Woonsocket, the other at 
the University of Maine. He is pres- 
ident of his company, keeps track of 
his old friends, and is a favorite 
with all who know him. 

But today he loves to dig out the 
big envelopes of ola clippings and 
the scrap books, and mull over the 
time when “it wasn't all made.” 
When, for that fleeting minute, on 
the old Keith-Orpheum Circuit, the 
Irish Thrush sang youth back into 
the hearts of his vaudeville audience, 
and dreams back into their eyes. 

An old friend of HOBBIES Mag- 
azine, Clarence Edward Heller, 
“Bard of Brooklyn,” and also HOB- 
BIES Magazine, dug up this inter- 
esting bit of history about his 
friends. No doubt other readers will 
recall the joys they gave in days 
not so long past. 


OLD JEWELRY 


JEWELRY WANTED 


DIAMONDS, Old GOLD, COINS, 
watches, stickpins, rings, earrings, etc., 
regardless of condition. Highest prices 
paid. Prompt replies. Send by registered 
mail to — Edward G. Wilson, 1802 Chest- 
nut Sl., Philadelphia, Penna. myi2i89) 
ANTIQUE & MODERN JEWELRY 
from all over the world, bought & sold. 
Inquiries solicited. — Kenneth R. Park. 
31 West St., Boston, Mass. (Est. 1844) 

Jlyl 26351 

ANTIQUE JEWELRY: Top prices foi 
good old Jewelry and old silverware. 
Mail with separate list to — The Bayou 
House, 4t)7 Hathaway. Houston 6, Texas. 

my 126351 


JEWELRY FOR SALE 


Earrings Screwbacks (sm., med., 
lge.), golden or silvered 30c dozen, 
$2.26 gross. Dangle screwbacks 35c 
doz., $2.50 gross. Sterling screwbacks 
96c doz., $8 gross. Clip earbacks 
40c doz., $3 gross. Sterling pierced 
earbacks (screw type 80c doz. Wire 
type 45c doz.) Free complete illus- 
trated list of chain, pinbacks, clasps, 
cards, cuff linkbacks, cameos, boxes, 
etc. — Folsom's, P.O. Box 62, Med- 
ford, Mass. n66792 

LARGE STOCK antique Jewelry from 
our vast gold^buylng. Charms, brooches, 
rings, etc. 10 for $6, or better grade ones 
10 for $10. — B. Lowe, Holland Bldg., 
St. Louis, Mo. d3084 


FOR SALE: Antiques and semi-an- 
tiques, gold-filled, silver, etc., 10 articles 
for $6. Assortment includes lockets, 
charms, pins, rings, etc. Good value. — 
St. Louis Refining Co., 1116 Holland 

Bldg., St, Louis 1, Mo. ap68801 

SPECIAL jewelry closeout! Necklaces 
and bracelets (odds & ends) $2.76 doz.; 
earrings $1.25 doz.; pins $1.75 doz. Ad- 
justable stone rings $1.26 doz. Sample 
assortment $6, plus 35c postage. — Boxer, 
G.P.Q, Box 975, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. n3065 
BEAUTIFUL GEM STONE jewelry. 
Our choice of stone. Select earrings, 
necklace or key ring, $1.60 per Item, — 
A. McAdoo, 1401 Highland Dr., Hollister, 

Ca - H f- n3293 

CHAIN SLIDES, samples and price on 
request. Earrings made from old cuff 
links and pins. AJ1 types of antique rings 
and jewelry repaired and refinished. Es- 
timates sent on all jobs before work 
Is started. All pieces returned by regis- 
tered or certified mail. — Jemaral Jewel- 
e rs, 634 Vine St., Cincinnati, O hio. n 3487 


BEAUTIFUL sterling silver filigree dag- 
ger pin, 2 %", only $3.95. — Essof’s, Sls- 
tersville, W. Va. n3802 


carnelian (pink) cameo in antique gold 
finished setting with gold-filled chain. 
$3. Matching earclips $3. Special, both 
items for $5. Postpaid and tax included. 
Gift boxed. Send for listing of my 
beautiful and unusual custom created 
jewelry. — MEB Custom Jewelry, Route 
i- Box 320 , Leicester Road, Asheville, 
North Carolina. ja3468 


j GENNARO { 
I RUSSO 

BRANCH OF NAPLES, ITALY I 
CORAL, CAwtEO j 

ANTIQUE JEWELRY j 

Cameos Our Specialty 

Dearborn 2-2094 | 

32 N. State St., Chicago 2, III. tfc I 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Vernon Dalhart 


V. A Letter from Vernon Dalhart 

The only letter I ever received 
from Dalhart was written after his 
recording career had come to a halt, 
but he still had an office at 120 
West 45th Street, New York. The 
letter’s tone certainly doesn’t bear 
out my old friend Carson Robison’s 
statement that Dalhart carried a chip 
on his shoulder and had a grouch 
toward everyone. Perhaps adversity 
had mellowed him. I thought, and 
still think, the letter he wrote in 
reply to one in which I expressed 
admiration for his work and hoped 
he would make more records, ex- 
pressed a charming spirit of good 
will : 

"My dear Mr. Walsh: Your delightful 
letter of September 1st received, and in 
reply will say that it was quite flat- 
tering, and I might add that we all 
have a failing (or falling) for flattery. 
It seems that you have covered about 
everything there is to say in regard to 
my association with the hill-billy records, 
except to express my sincere appreciation 
of how the dear public received my 
efforts. 

"I am sorry to learn that my efforts 
have in any way damaged any other 
artist, and this goes especially for Henry 
Whitter as I liked him very much per- 
sonally, as well as his recordings. (Note 
by Jim Walsh— I told Dalhart that Whit- 
ter had mentioned to me that Dalhart's 
records of ‘The Wreck of the Old 97’ had 



VERNON DALHART 


VOICE PLACING I 

PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
Bridgeport Conn. j 

One of the last photos of Vernon Dalhart 
— Photo courtesy of Marion Hoffman , 
Valley Center, Kans. 


By JIM WALSH 
PART VII — Conclusion 

killed the sale of Whitter's Okeh version). 

"I have always claimed that the popu- 
larity of one singer or song helped others, 
as no one man could do them all. If 
some Whitter fan came in to buy one 
of his, a clever salesman might also 
show one of mine, and it goes bot-h 
ways. The main thing is to get that 
customer. 

‘‘For your information, 'The Old 97' 
sales were nothing to compare (according 
to statistics) with ‘The Prisoner’s Song.' 
However, ‘The Old 97‘ was the cause of 
‘The Prisoner's Song’ in that it needed 
a tie-up, and I had ‘The Prisoner's 
Song’ up my sleeve, and of course It Is 
history that 'The Prisoner's Song’ gave 
me my first commercial break, and start- 
ed a deluge of recording for me along 
that line. You are probably more famil- 
iar with the rest of it than I. 

So again assuring you of my sincere 
appreciation ... I beg to remain yours 
very truly, VERNON DALHART." 

VI. A Brief Comeback 

In May, 1934, Dalhart’s name 
startled his former admirers by ap- 
pearing once more in the Brunswick 
list. It isn’t clear whether he had 
been called on to re-record two of 
his former numbers or whether they 
had been salvaged from the vaults 
and reissued, but judging from a 
comment in the Music Lovers Guide 
for that month it was most likely 
the latter: 

“Brunswick and Victor each dig up a 
couple of popular old-timers for re-issue. 
On Victor 24573 Gene Austin (once a 
best-selling crooner, now almost for- 
gotten) repeats his dulcet versions of 
‘My Blue Heaven' and ‘Ramona,* which 
in the original pressings probably sold 
well into a million copies. Brunswick’s 
revival is sturdier native stuff, Vernon 
Dalhart doing masterly hill-billy ver- 
sions of those masterpieces of melan- 
choly, ‘The Prisoner’s Song* and ‘The 
Letter Edged in Black,’ both done with 
neat fiddle and git-tar accompaniments 
(Brunswick 6799 — a bit of Americana 
well worth investigation.’’) 

I should have mentioned, when I 
was discussing Dalhart’s Victor re- 
cordings, that in 1926 he re-made 
his original acoustical versions of 
“The Prisoner’s Song” and “The 
Wreck.” But, even though they were 
done over electrically, the same num- 
ber, 19427, was retained — I suspect 
because either Dalhart or Victor 
was superstitious about its “magic” 
qualities. 

In the early 1930’s he was called 
on to make a still better electrical 
version of “The Wreck,” which was 
coupled on a 35 cent Bluebird record 
with “Sourwood Mountain,” sung by 
a group called The Vagabonds. And 
still later “The Wreck” and “The 
Prisonei'” were combined on Bluebird 
No. B-10578. I haven’t heard the 
record, but suspect it is taken 
from the 1926 Victor masters. 

During the 1950’s these undying 
mountain music classics were in- 


cluded as part of a long-play record 
featuring outstanding examples of 
“Americana.” Gene Austin and Jim- 
my Rodgers were the other artists. 

In 1939 I was surprised and de- 
lighted when Dalhart began making 
a new series of records for Bluebird. 

I wrote him a letter expressing my 
pleasure that he was again record- 
ing and hoping his new venture 
would be successful. 

He wrote a postal card in reply, 
thanking me graciously, but I have 
been unable to find it. The records 
were listed as by Vernon Dalhart 
and His Big Cypress Boys — the Big 
Cypress coming from the bayou by 
that name near his home town of 
Jefferson, Tex. 

There were three of the Bluebird 
records, which marked Dalhart’s fi- 
nal appearance in the hill-billy re- 
cording field: B-8170, combining 
“Johnnie Darlin’ ” and “You’ll Never 
Take Away My Dreams;” B-8191, 
“My Mary Jane” and “Don’t Cry, 
Little Sweetheart, Don’t Cry;” and 
B-S229, “Lavender Cowboy” and 
“Dear Little Darling, Don’t Forget 
Me.” 

They were unsuccessful, and when 
I heard them I could understand 
why. They were so over-amplified it 
was almost impossible to recognize 
the voice as Dalhart’s. There was an 
edgy baritonal quality that changed 
it out of all resemblance to the real 
thing. No wonder they didn’t sell. 

VII. Descent Into Obscurity 

Fi'om that time, Dalhart’s life and 
activities became more and more ob- 
scure. I have told about meeting 
Carson Robison and the late Bob 
Miller in 1948 and asking if they 
knew what had become of Dalhart, 
but neither did. 

The year before, on November 26, 
1947, I had received a letter from 
Bob, in which he said: ... “I have 
made every effort to locate Vernon 
Dalhart, but have been unable to 
do so. The last that anyone seems 
to know of him he was living in 
Larchmont, N. Y. During the war 
he worked in a war plant, and I 
cannot find anyone who knows his 
present whereabouts. . . If I am able 
to locate him in the near future I 
most certainly will let you know.” 

Dalhart had recorded many of 
Miller’s compositions, and I found it 
depressing that Dalhart had dropped 
so completely out of sight even Bob 
oould not find him. When I learned 
he was living in Bridgeport at the 
time of his death, I imagined the 
war plant probably was in Bridge- 
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port, and that after his defense work 
ended he took the job of night clerk 
in the Bamum Hotel which his death 
certificates indicated he held when 
he died. 

I might mention that a student of 
folk and hill-billy records, Joe Dro- 
chetz, of Minneapolis, who called on 
me not long ago, told me he hap- 
pened to be in Bridgeport in 1948, 
learned Dalhart was in the Bridge- 
port General Hospital and went in 
to see him. 

He was unable, however, to recon- 
cile the varying stories the then 
elderly singer told about the origin 
of “The Prisoner's Song” and some 
of his other records. Joe said many 
collectors consider Dalhart's singing 
of hill-billy numbers for the smaller 
recording firms as generally poor, 
but I disagree. 

The recording often was not what 
it should be, but it seems to me that 
Dalhart always was a true artist 
who tried just as hard to make a 
good record when he was singing, 
say, for Grey Gull, or Cameo as he 
did when recording for Edison, Vic- 
tor, Columbia, Okeh or Brunswick. 
But on occasion it was unmistakable 
that he was overworked. 

During the late 1920's a writer in 
the New York Times Sunday maga- 
zine expressed the opinion that rec- 
ords by Vernon Dalhart would be 
eagerly collected by future genera- 
tions for the light they shed on 
American folk ways in the earlier 
years of this century. Time appar- 
ently is in the process of vindicat- 
ing that writer's judgment. 

It is easy to tell, from correspond- 
ence I have received since beginning 
this seven-part series about Dalhart, 
that there are a large number of 
collectors who are eagerly seeking 
his records, and I believe that num- 
ber will steadily increase as the 
available supply begins to dwindle. 
Only today I received a letter saying 
Dalhart admirers are circulating a 
petition to have RCA Victor issue a 
long-playing record of some of his 
old numbers. 

Like the rest of us, Marion Try 
Slaughter may have had his faults 
as a person, but he was a genuine 
artist in whatever type of musical 
activity he undertook. It is because 
I believe him to have been one of 
the most important pioneer record- 
ing artists, that I have devoted more 
space to his life story than I have 
given to any other one performer 
about whom I so far have written. 

ADDENDA 

Is "The Prisoner's Song' 

An Old Scotch Folk Tune? 

Apparently the controversy over 
the origin of “The Prisoner's Song” 
never Avill end. Late in September, 
several months after my complete 
manuscript of the Vernon Dalhart 
series had been submitted to HOB- 
BIES, I received the following in- 
teresting letter from Mr. Robert 
Williamson, of 205 Brook St., Peters- 
burg, Ontazno, Canada: 

“In 1924, at the age of 19, I came 
to Canada from Scotland with my 


father's family. In the fall of 1925, 
while teaching in northern Saskatch- 
ewan, I heard ‘The Prisoner’s Song' 
(probably Vernon Dalhart). Home 
for Christmas, I was singing this 
song around the house when I was 
rebuked by my mother. ‘Sing the 
song right,' she said. I was sur- 
prised, but still more surprised when 
mother sang the song from begin- 
ning to end in the broad Doric Scots. 
This was a song she had known when 
she was young. She had learned it at 
least before her marriage in 1901. 

“It seemed to me at the time that 
the ease and fluency of the words 
and phrasing showed that the words 
had originally been written in Scots, 
but I am no longer sure of this. 
Sometimes translations can be excel- 
lent. . . I did not copy the Scots 
words, and mother and dad and their 
contemporaries are all long gone. . . 
I have no connections in the Old 
Country to help to dig up these 
words. 

“In a situation such as this the 
question must be raised: ‘Who is 
fooling whom?’ I assure you I am 
not fooling and unquestionably my 
mother was not playing a trick. We 
are not a family of practical jokers. 

mi in 1 1 ii i 

OLD MUSIC 
BONANZA 

As a Christmas special, 

the leading Americana book publisher, 
offers these delightful books at half price: 

1. Burton's famous book, Hollywood Musicals, 
($5.50). 

2. Player Piano Scrapbook. ($3) and Part 1, 
(1880-1900) of Tin Pan Alloy in Gaslight ($2.50) 

(All bonks rave reviewed by Jim Walsh & others 
In Variety. Here is chance to odd all three to 
your library for only $5.50, posbpairl. plus our 
full catalog of many other collectors' books by 
CENTURY HOUSE, Watkins Glen. New York 

dc 
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ANTIQUE 
MUSIC BOXES 

Specialists Since 1825 
EXPERT REPAIRING 
FINE MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 
FREE ESTIMATES, Appraisals and Lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 


139 4th Ave. (PE 8-1506) PELHAM, N.Y. 
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r# CrTDfCV PLAYER PIANOS 
CLCL /n/r / PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
Wft/i a Compact Low-Cost Lea Silent Suction Unit 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000’S IN USE 

■tile to 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tufunga, Calif. 
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WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofo no, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAV1A-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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MUSIC BOXES 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington ■ GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 
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OLD SALZBURG 
MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 
Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing in new & 

Antique Music Boxes 

Located in Historic Old Georgetown In the Nation’s Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 


(SEE OUR FULL PAGE, ILLUSTRATED AD ON PAGE 35) 
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However, I thought that even with 
no evidence beyond my statement 
you would be interested in knowing 
that the words and melody of ‘The 
Prisoner's Song' go back at least 
to the turn of the century.” 

Mr. Williamson's letter gives stu- 
dents of folk music another problem 
on which to exercise their ingenuity. 
Meanwhile, I am reminded by a 
letter from the Kansas collector of 
Dal hart records, Marion Hoffman, of 
something I wrote in an early in- 
stallment, praising the tenor's Edison 
record of "Can’t Yo' Heah Me Cal- 
lin,' Caroline?” Mr. Hoffman cor- 
responded with Dalhart for years, 
and he quotes him as saying: "The 
first real recording of my voice was 
‘Caroline,’ which I made for Mr. Edi- 
son.” This shows that Dalhart had 
a low opinion of the Emerson and 
Columbia records he had previously 
made and did not consider them re- 
productions of his voice. In the same 
vein, Christine Miller, who made rec- 
ords for both Victor and Edison, 
wrote to Mr. Edison, "You have 
made the only true records of my 
voice.” And when a Victor dealer 
told her he had some of her records 
and asked her to give a "tone test” 
with them, such as she gave for 
Edison, she replied: "You have no 
records of my voice. My name is on 
the label, but the voice is not mine.” 

Since this series was completed, 
Marion Hoffman, of Valley Center, 
Kans., has sent me a folder issued 
by Dalhart during his later years 
in Bridgeport. It contains probably 
one of the last photographs taken 
of the singer, who was offering his 
services in voice placing and pro- 
fessional coaching. (See beginning 
of this installment). 

The folder describes Dalhart as 
having been a leading tenor in these 
operas: Trovatore, Cavalleria, Faust, 
Pagliacci, Butterfly, Aida, Bohemian 
Girl, and Girl of the Golden West; 
oratorios — Holy City, Messiah, Eli- 
jah, Persian Garden, Stabat Mater, 
and Rose Maiden; and light operas 
— Pinafore, Gondoliers, Spring Maid, 
Fencing Master, The Mikado, Naugh- 
ty Marietta, Paul Jones, and the 
Merry Widow. 

There was also a page of critical 
comment. The Boston American, for 
instance, had described Dalhart as 
“a remarkably fine tenor;” the New 
York Sun said "he has a charming 
voice and knows how to use it,” and 
Alan Dale, in the New York Ameri- 
can, said he "sang with purity and 
clarity and his voice floated easily 
over the Hippodrome.” 

Incidentally, either because of 
typographical errors or my own 
typewriting slips, there were two 
mistakes involving dates in the 
August installment. In one place the 
year of Guy Massey's death is given 
as 1936 instead of 1926. And the 
photo of Carson Robison was sent 
to me in 1959 instead of 1940. 

J. W. 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver 
5, Colo. aul2698 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy anti 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, Calif. f3863 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Columbia Graphonola, 
floor model. Plays steel and regular rec- 
ords - 10 steel records - 96 regular 

records on portfolios famous singers and 
operas. Original mahogany finish turned 
slightly dark. Best cash offer. — D. R. 
Perdue, 3409 Poplar, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

d3806 


NOW READY FOR SALE: Hurdy 
Gurdys with and without cart, also min- 
iature replicas. Disc and cylinder phono- 
graphs, talking doll, reproducers, springs, 
cranks, horns, gears and other parts. 
Cylinder and disc records, books, cata- 
logs. Let me know your wants. Stamp 
for list of any item you wish. — Nugent, 
3S04 Charles City Road, Richmond 31, 
Va. dl044 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


ORIGINAL: Mills VIoIano-Virtuoso 
manuals. Actual reprints, clean and new, 
with drawings, instructions for repair 
and operation. No photostats. Write: 
— The Old Collector, 2323 Arthur Street. 
Eugene, Ore. f3S44 


WANTED: Song Slide Illustrations 

and Advertising Slides (sometimes re- 
ferred to as Lantern Slides) of songs 
from the 1890 to 1916 era. — W. K. Dor- 
sey, Wilmington College, Wilmington, 
N. C. ja3464 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING of all 
kinds. Have a supply of the original 
Edison Styluses and can install them 
in your reproducers. Send stamp for 
brochure on reproducers. — Thomas Pol- 
lard. 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel. Calif. ja3S26 
FROM TINFOIL TO STEREO. The 
collectors story of the evolution of the 
phonograph. Free cvlinder stroboscope 
for 120-160 r.p.m. with each copy, $9.95 
postpaid. — Copnernoll's Record Depart- 
ment, Palatine Bridge, N. Y. f3805 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED Instruments. 
Also buy and repair: reasonable. — C. 
Lamper, C-Sharp Hobby Shop. 1365 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

jlyl20821 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED, OLD PHONOGRAPHS, cy- 
linder and disc type with the horns, rec- 
ords. catalogues and parts or anything 
pertaining to phonographs. — Pollards, 
4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. ja3004 


WANTED — Old cylinder phonos, and 
records, also disc phonos, roller organs 
and music boxes. — Neumann Miller, 
410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. ja3253 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2: twelve months for the price of 8, 
(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 60c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Minersvil-le, Fa. 

mh!2082l 

FOR SALE: Cylinder and disc, phono- 
graphs. Article "Phonographs as a Hob- 
by" free. Eight pages pictures, present 
day values on 66 phonographs, $2.26 post- 
paid. — Miller’s, 1017 Westgate, Troy, 

Ohio. ja3614 

CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. ja6468 

CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
5 " records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All items in perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann 
Miller, 410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. 

ja3867 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ja3845 


PIANO FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Steinway Grand - Duo-Art 
electrical reproducer, 5'11", jet black, 
plain case, completely reconditioned, like 
new, inside and out. Plays classics and 
jazz, old and new rolls, as the artist 
played them with accent. A rare treas- 
ure. — B. Pellfort, P.O. Box 4S1, Farm- 
ington, New Hampshire. f3867 


PIANO & ROLLS 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Piano Co., 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kans. ap!24661 

Wanted: DuoArt and Ampico piano 
rolls. — Thomas Grattelo, 1619 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Ja3$63 

For Sale: Steinway Duo-Art repro- 
ducing player, 7 foot Grand. Beau- 
tiful hand-rubbed mahogany case. 
In mint playing condition. An heir- 
loom for some music lover to enjoy 
the finest instrument that money 
can buy. Write to: D. Nichelson, 
1209 W. North Ave., Baltimore 17, 
Maryland. d30801 

PIANO ROLLS wanted, all types, any 
quantity, especially Welte-Mignon, De- 
luxe and Duo-Art. Also rolls for sale. 
Information exchanged with collectors. 
— A. Giragosian, 603 So. Walter Reed 
Dr. ( Arlington 4, Va. jly!20291 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REGINA MUSIC BOX COMPANY old 
and new tune discs for sale; all types of 
antique music boxes and other mechani- 
cal musical Items bought, sold and re- 
paired. — Lloyd G. Kelley, Broadway & 
Route 3, Hanover, Mass. jly!20422 

Mira Music Box Discs, 18^", $3; 
15%", $2.50; 9 15/16", $1, plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. f3234 

CRITERION MUSIC BOX, 22" wide x 
20" long x 10 high, carved cherry cab- 
inet, beautiful tone, 14 disc records 15*4" 
diameter, $150. Shipping extra. — Lake, 
15466 Artesian, Detroit 23, Mich. d!042 
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Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Pioneer Song 
Writers Who 
Made Records 

By JIM WALSH 

Nineteen years of writing about 
pioneer recording artists have 
brought me thousands of inquiries. 

One of the most intriguing ques- 
tions recently came from an en- 
thusiastic HOBBIES reader, David 
E. Kemp, of Shinglehouse, Pa., in 
a letter denouncing the atrocious 
quality of most present-day popular 
music. By contrast, Kemp points 
out, “from 40 to 50 years ago there 
probably were at least 200 writers 
Who turned out good song hits oc- 
casionally or regularly. I would 
like to know how many of these 
lyric writers and composers made 
records, whether singing, instrumen- 
tal, or what-not, and would appre- 
ciate information as to what they 
were and where they can be found. 
I think a collection of recordings 
by popular and semi-popular song 
writers would be unusual and fas- 
cinating.” 

When I read Kemp's letter it was 
obvious he had struck on a new 
idea, for no such survey as the one 
he suggested had ever been made. 
So I decided to make it. Even so, 
some reservations are involved, for 
the line must be drawn somewhere. 
As an example, many popular artists 
have written songs. Examples are 
Gene Austin, Frank Crumit, Vaughn 
De Leath, and Bert Williams. Others, 
notably the late A1 Jolson, have been 
credited with assists on a good many 
tunes, whether or not they actually 
had anything to do with writing 
them. I decided that to conserve 
space this run-down must be largely 
restricted to the men and women 
who wei'e primarily song writers 
rather than listing those who were 
essentially entertainers, but indulged 
in writing as a sideline. 

No guarantee is given that the 
following listings are 100 per cent 
complete, and details of recordings 
must necessarily be sketchy. Almost 
certainly, some of the old-time writ- 
ers and composers made records for 
obscure brands that have escaped 
me. I hope, however, this informa- 
tion will be useful not only to Dave 
Kemp but to others who feel, as he 
does and I do, about the days when 
"they wrote the sort of songs they 
can't turn out today.” 

But please don't write and ask 
where you can buy these records. 


They may be found, if you are lucky, 
in second-hand stores, or the stocks 
of dealers in second-hand discs and 
cylinders like those who advertise in 
HOBBIES. And if you have some of 
these recoi’ds, don't ask me where 
you can sell them. I don't know — 
unless it is to those same HOBBIES 
advertisers. There is no need of 
anyone ever writing to me, asking 
where records can be sold, when 
HOBBIES Magazine's classified ad- 
vertising carries offers every month 
from dealers who buy record collec- 
tions. I am not a dealer and do not 
want to buy records. 

HARRY AKST made piano duets 
with Frank Banta for Columbia. 
"Ding Toes,” and "Typhoon” are 
among them. 

FELIX ARNDT, a victim of the 
1918 flu epidemic, made many piano 
and celesta solos for Victor. Piano 
numbers included his own composi- 
tions, “Nola,” "An Operatic Night- 
mare,” "Desecration Rag,” and 
"From Soup to Nuts.” He also 
played in the earlier records of the 
Van Eps Trio. 

ERNEST R. BALL proved himself 
a fair singer on his 1916 Columbia 
record of one of his great ballad 
successes, "Goodbye, Good Luck, God 
Bless You.” Apparently it is the only 
record he ever made. 

IRVING BERLIN, when he was 21, 
in 1910, was invited to make a Co- 
lumbia record of a dialect ditty he 
had written with Ted Snyder, "Oh, 
How That German Could Love.” I 
always laugh when I read the back- 
handed compliment in the April, 
1910, Columbia supplement: 

"The latest son^ by the author of ‘My 
Wife’s Gone to the Country.’ It is na- 
tural that the writer of a song- knows 
'best how he wants his production sung, 
and as Mr. Berlin is a -singer of no mean 
ability besides being a character artist 
of the first rank, we have secured him 
for this unique interpretation. This is 
probably the first time that the exact 
ideas of a song writer have been, put 
into effect in the recording of a song. 
The result has been most strikingly suc- 
cessful and Mr. Berlin will undoubtedly 
be called up to do more and even better 
work for us in the future as he becomes 
more experienced in recording work.” 

The high, piping voice revealed on 
the 59-year-old Berlin record is not 
of operatic caliber. In a letter to 
me commenting on the record, Irving 
says: "We have a copy somewhere 
in our files and I heard it about a 
year ago and laughed my head off. 
Not at how funny I was, but at how 
brave I was to do a song in German 
dialect that I had written for Sam 
Bernard.” 

Beidin was not called on to do 
"more and even better work” for 
Columbia; at least no more recoi'ds 
by him were issued. Forty-odd years 


later, when Decca cataloged an al- 
bum of selections from "This Is The 
Army,” one of the numbers, '"Oh, 
How I Hate to Get Up in the Morn- 
ing,” was sung by "Mr. Irving Ber- 
lin with supporting cast and soldier 
chorus.” 

EUBIE BLAKE played the accom- 
paniment of most of Noble .Sissle's 
vocal records for various companies. 
He also made piano solos, including 
"Ma,” and "Sweet Lady” (Irving 
Kaufman sang a refrain in the latter) 
for Emerson. 

FREDERICK V. BOWERS is one 
of the few surviving big-timers from 
the golden age of popular music — 
which was the 1890’s and the eai'ly 
1900's, rather than the 1930's, as the 
Johnnies-come-lately so often con- 
tend. Around 1911 Bowers sang five 
Columbia records : "Heigh, Ho,” 
"Here Comes a College Boy” (his 
own composition), "I Love the Girls 
From A to Z,” "Let's Make Love 
Among the Roses,” and "Mary, 
You're a Big Girl Now.” 

SHELTON BROOKS made a fairly 
larg*e number of Okeh records featur- 
ing blackface songs and sketches. 

LEW BROWN served as a helper 
in the Columbia, and Brunswick re- 
cords of his song, "She Gives Them 
All the Ha! Ha! Ha!” made by 
Frank Crumit and Fred Whitehouse 
respectively. Crumit wi’ote a good 
many songs, and Whitehouse several, 
among them “Sam, You Made the 
Pants Too Long.” 



Pleat® Credit American Socmty nf Composer*, Authors o.wi Publisher* 


For Additional Photographs or Biographical Data Please Querv; 
ASCAP - 30 Rockefeller Plare, Now York 
.Phono - COlumbus 5*706'* 

Telegrams - “ASCAP" * WUX - New York 
Cables * "ASCAP" ■ New York 

January, 

GEORGE M. COHAN, "The Yankee Doodle 
Boy,” recorded seven of his own compositions 
in 1911. 



GEORGE M. COHAN made seven 
1911 Victor records of his composi- 
tions. The most popular was "Life's 
a Funny Proposition, After All.” 
Some preposterous statements have 
been made about the Cohan records, 
such as that they were sung in 1906 
and that "since Victor didn't have 
master records then, each had to be 
sung sepai^ately and only 200 copies 
were made of each.” Victor had per- 
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manent masters from the beginning, 
and “Life's a Funny Proposition” 
probably sold over 200,000 copies, 
rather than 200. 

ZEZ CONFREY led his dance band 
on many records, and also made 
piano solos for Victor, Edison, Emer- 
son, and Brunswick. Titles included 
“Kitten On the Keys,” “Greenwich 
Witch,” "Coaxing the Piano,” and 
“Poor Buttermilk.” 

BENNY DAVIS made several Co- 
lumbia records of popular songs 
around 1921. 

MELVILLE ELLIS came through 
with one of the all-time piano record 
oddities in 1911 when he combined 
a piano arrangement of tunes by 
Irving Berlin and Richard Wagner. 
On one side of a Columbia record 
he played “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band,” contrasted and combined with 
strains from "The Magic Fire Scene” 
from “Die Walkure.” He played “In 
the Shadows” on the second side. 

SAMMY FAIN, “The Crooning 
Composer,” made a few vocal rec- 
ords of popular songs for the Har- 
mony, and Velvet Tone labels in the 
early electric era. 

ARTHUR FIELDS, who helped 
write "On the Mississippi,” “Aba 
Daba Honeymoon,” “Auntie Skinner’s 
Chicken Dinner,” and many other 
hits, of course was one of the most 


Ci cnOfCV player pianos 

CLCL i ixir / PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Low-Cost Lee 5//enf Sucf/on Unit 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000‘S IN USE 

wiile la 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tujungo, Calif. 

d!6p 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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ANTIQUE 
MUSIC BOXES 

Specialists Since 1825 
EXPERT REPAIRING 
FINE MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 
FREE ESTIMATES, Appraisals and Lists. 

j Bornand Music Box Co. 


i 


139 4th Ave. (PE 8-1506) 


PELHAM. N.Y. | 
tfo I 
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MUSIC BOXES 

\ Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm = 

| gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW, ESPECIALLY DE- = 
\ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are \ 
\ money in pocket when you get my low prices (for guaranteed work, j 
z Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 1 

: Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item E 
= offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need = 
j plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

[ Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. = 

I Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 

= tfO j 
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^^^^leTsalzburg 

MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 

Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing In new & 

Antique Muslo Boxes 

Located In Historic Old Georgetown In the Nation’s Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 
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Once More , A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
TO THE GREAT HOBBIES FAMILY 



Students of cat folk ways say that 
where there are three or more, one 
is "elected" to scrub the tops of the 
others' heads. Nipper, seen here wash- 
ing Roger while Gray sedately eats, is 
proud of his scrubbing privilege. 



Gray, enjoying his favorite in-door 
sport — eating. (Notice how small Nip- 
per, In the background, appears by 
contrast.) 



Petey, who was left behind by the 
former owners of Jim Walsh's "new 
home" at Vinton, meows a cordial 
"Happy New Year.” 



Christmas Eve night, Nipper care- 
fully tied up a gift for Santa Claus. 



Roger peering intently Into what 
he is sure will be a happy 1961. 

And , Looking Forward Into the Future 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS , 1961 


From ROGER, GRAY, LITTLE NIPPER, PETEY & JIM WALSH 
225 North Maple Street, Vinton, Virginia 
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Left to right: 

THEODOR'E MORSE, one of the greatest pioneer composers of popular songs, who was also the original 
pianist for the Eight Famous Victor Artists, made a Pathe record of "Jazzin’ Around/’ 

— Photo by Apeda, N. Y. 

L. WOLFE (“Wolfie”) GILBERT did the vocal honors in the Edison record of his song, "The Natchez 
and the Robert E. Lee, ’’played by Vincent Lopez’s Orchestra. 

— Photo by Jean Raeburn , N t Y. 

JACK NORWORTH recorded many songs, both as solos and with his first wife, Nora Bayes. 


prolific recorders from 1914 to 1930. 
He and FRED HALL wrote many 
comic songs and hill-billy skits, some 
of which they recorded together. 

MALVIN FRANKLIN played 
piano accompaniments on many Em- 
erson vocal records in 1917-18. 

HUGO FREY, besides conducting 
dance bands, joined Frank Banta in 
piano duets in some of the Victors 
by Joseph C. Smith’s Orchestra. 

RUDOLF FRIML made piano solos 
for Victor, and Columbia of some 
of his big hits, including "Indian 
Love Call, “Huguette,” and "Song 
of the Vagabonds.” Earlier, he had 
sought to make Edison records, but 
Thomas A. Edison gave a written 
opinion Friml couldn’t play well 
enough to qualify for Diamond Discs! 

GEORGE GERSHWIN played 
piano in Paul Whiteman’s Victor’s of 
"Rhapsody in Blue” and also made 
Columbia records of some of his 
songs. 

L. WOLFE GILBERT sang, or 
rather chanted, the vocal part of a 
1923 Edison record of his song, "The 
Natchez and the Robert E. Lee,” by 
the Broadway Dance Orchestra, 
which was Vincent Lopez’s band in 
disguise. 

LT. HARRY GITZ-RICE teamed 
with his fellow Canadian, Henry 
Burr, in 1918, to make Victor and 
Columbia recoi'ds purpoz-ting to des- 
cribe "Fun in Flanders,” and "Life 
in a Trench in Belgium.” For Pathe 
he sang his compositions, “Sammy 
Lad,” and "The Road That Leads 
Back Home,” playing his own accom- 
paniment. 

JACK GLOGAU in 1921 made a 
Hy-Tone piano record of “All By 


Myself,” and "Just Like a Rainbow.” 
He also played accompaniments for 
duets by A1 Campbell and Jack Kauf- 
man on Edison, Harmony, and other 
records. 

EDDIE GREEN made comic Negro 
dialect sketches for Victor, and Okeh. 

WENDELL HALL’S 1923 versions 
of his big hit, "It Ain’t Gonna Rain 
No Mo’,” may be found on Victor, 
Edison, and Gennett. He also sang 
many other records for Victor, and 
Brunswick. 

W. C. HANDY led his Memphis 
Orchestra on several Columbia plat- 
ters in 1917. They recorded later for 
Okeh. Many records by Negro artists 
may be found on the Black Swan 
label of the early 1920’s, HENRY 
CREAMER and TURNER LAYTON 
among them. 

VICTOR HERBERT conducted his 
orchestra on Edison cylinders and 
for a couple of years, beginning 
around 1910, was Edison’s musical 
adviser. Then he signed up with 
Victor, for which he played several 
‘cello solos. 

"Victor Hei'bert’s Band.” which 
turns up on Zon-o-phone discs made 
around 1902, was merely the Zono 
house group with a few Herbert men 
sitting in. Herbert allowed his name 
to be used, but had nothing to do 
with making the band records, which 
were conducted by the late FRED 
HAGER. 

HAGER was one of the first per- 
formers to make violin records, be- 
ginning with two-minute wax Edison 
cylinders in 1898. He also made 
Berliner, and Zon-o-phone discs, on 
which it’s hard to hear his fiddle' for 
the scratch. Hager wrote more com- 
positions, especially for phonograph 
use, than any other composer. 


CLIFF HESS made piano duets 
with Frank Banta for Columbia in 
the early 1920’s. Two titles were 
"Roll On, Silvery Moon,” and “Re- 
member the Rose.” 

JOE HOWARD once told me he 
made Columbia records in 1909, but 
they were never issued. In the early 
1930’s Joe sang a medley of his hit 
tunes for Vocalion, and several years 
later made a four-record Deluxe al- 
bum “Joe Howard’s Gay Nineties 
Revue.” 

ELSIE JANIS in 1911 made Victor 
records of her songs, "Fascinating 
Baseball Slide,” "Fo’ de Lawd’s Sake 
Play a Waltz.” and "When Antelo 
Plays the ’Cello.” She made other 
records in England. 

HARRY JENTES shared a 
double-faced Okeh piano record of 
the early 1920’s with Pete Wendling. 
Jentes’ side was “Blooey Blues,” and 
Wendling’s "Papa Blues.” 

F. HENRI KLICKMANN played the 
piano accompaniment to Roy Smeck’s 
ukulele wizardry on "Twelfth Street 
Rag” for Edison. 

JOE MAXWELL used his excellent 
tenor voice on several 1910 Edison 
cylinders. "Planning” was one of 
the songs he recorded. 

THEODORE MORSE teamed up 
in 1918 with Abe Frankel to make a 
piano duet - “Jazzin’ Around” - for 
Pathe sapphire ball records. 

JACK NORWORTH in 1910 made 
several Victor records with Nora 
Bayes, who was then his wife. He 
also made a few solos. One of the 
latter, "For Months and Months and 
Months,” always brings a laugh 
nowadays from the standpoint of 
"how things have changed.” 

It tells of how a daring lady 
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thought it would be fun to cause a 
sensation by publicly smoking a ci- 
garet. Then, sings Norworth, “the 
newspapers roasted her ... and I 
don't think she'll smoke again for 
months and months and months." 

That may sound unbelievably old- 
fashioned in 1960. But there are still 
innumerable men who wish the same 
standards of feminine proprieties 
were in vogue today as were the rule 
50 years ago. 

Norworth made a large number of 
Pathe records. 

GEOFFREY O'HARA made an 
Edison cylinder and a Victor disc in 
1914, describing his research among 
the Navajo Indians and singing some 
of their songs. From 1916 to 1918 
he recorded popular songs for Vic- 
tor. 

CHAUNCEY OLCOTT sang many 
of his Irish songs on Columbia re- 
coi'ds, beginning around 1913. (I 
haven't gone to the trouble of look- 
ing up exact dates for records men- 
tioned in this article.) 

RAY PERKINS, who for many 
years has been on the air in Denver 
as one of the West's most successful 
radio disc jockeys, began a success- 
ful song-writing career more than 
40 years ago. In 1921 he began mak- 
ing piano records for Edison. Then 
Brunswick engaged him to sing, 
which he does very well, to his own 
accompaniment. 

ARTHUR PRYOR, for several years 
sub-conductor of Sousa's Band, dir- 
ected the band for record making. 
John Philip Sousa, who is said to 
have originated the derisive term, 
“canned music,” took the money but 
thought it beneath his dignity to 
conduct. 

■ In 1904' Pryor organized his own 
band and orchestra, which made hun- 
dreds of Victor records. He also re- 
corded trombone solos. “Dearie," 
“In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree," and “Love Me and the World 
is Mine," and “0 Dry Those Tears" 
were included. And he made duets 
with comet virtuosos. 

J. RUSSEL ROBINSON assisted 
A1 Bernard in many comic blackface 
sketches, mostly for Brunswick. 

WILLARD ROBINSON sang some 
of his' songs for Victor, and Perfect. 

TED SHAPIRO played the accom- 
paniment on many Sophie Tucker re- 
cords, and NOBLE SISSLE made a 
large number of vocal selections from 
1918 to 1929 on Pathe hill-and-dale 
discs. The accompaniments were by 
Lt. Jim Europe's Hell-Fighters Band. 

After Europe's tragic death in 
1920, when he was stabbed by a 
drink-crazed drummer, Sissle formed 
a partnership with Eubie Blake and 
together they made records for vir- 
tually all the major companies. Jim 
Europe's Orchestra made Victor 
dance records 45 years ago. 

TED SNYDER'S TRIO made a 
Zon-o-phone record before 1910 of 
what appears to have been one of 
the pioneer laughing specialties. It 
was called “Make Me Laugh.” I 
wonder if Ted Snyder remembers 
who the other members were. Could 
his song-writing partner Irving Ber- 
lin, have been included? 


CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS re- 
corded several piano solos for Vic- 
tor around 1910. 

SAM H. STEPT was one of the 
original “Record Boys" (the others 
were Al Bernard and Frank Kam- 
plain), who sang, played, and yodeled 
for several companies, notably 
Brunswick. 

CHARLEY STRAIGHT played 
piano on more than 30 double-faced 
records made by Gene Greene in 
England from 1912 to 1914. (These 
are the records for which I have so 
long been advertising that I will pay 
$3 each for copies not in my collec- 
tion. I now have about half of them.) 
Straight's dance band made Bruns- 
wick records in the 1920's. 

DAN J. SULLIVAN made some 
records in the 1920's for Victor's 
special Irish series. 

WILBUR C. SWEATMAN made a 
jazz clarinet record for Emerson in 
1917. Later his jazz band recorded 
for Columbia, and Edison. 

JAMES L. THORNTON intoned 
snatches of his famous “Barber Shop 
Monolog” on a 7-inch Emerson in 
1917. The record will prove a pain- 
ful disappointment to anyone who 
has heard how side-splittingly funny 
that monolog was. Jim must have 
saved the best parts for stage use. 
The record isn't amusing. 

PETE WENDLTNG, who played a 
mean ragtime piano, displayed his 
talents on a few Okehs, including 
“Page Paderewski." In 1927 he 
played Cameo piano versions of 
“Mary Lou," and “I Meet Her in the 
Moonlight." Both have refrains by an 
unidentified woman who sounds like 
Kate Smith. The Cameo was also 
issued under the Romeo label with 
Wendling’s name changed to Peter 
Ling. 

PERCY WENRICH seems not to 
have made records, but his wife, 
DOLLY CONNOLLY, sang a large 
number of songs, mostly written by 
Wenrich, for Columbia, around 1912. 
Later she went to Emerson. Espe- 


cially good is the Wenrich classic, 
“Red Rose Rag." As Dolly sings 
it, it’s ragtime in excelsis. 

HENRY I. MARSHALL made a 
couple of records for Columbia in 
1916-17, his own song, “Somewhere 
There’s a Little Cottage Standing,” 
and “Whose Pretty Baby Are You 
Now?” 

FRANK WESTPHAL conducted 
his dance band for Columbia and 
made several piano solos. 

Many Negro song writers, includ- 
ing CLARENCE WILLIAMS, 
JAMES P. JOHNSON, PORTER 
GRAINGER, and DUKE ELLING- 
TON, made records., either .piano 
solos or with dance bands, for the 
various companies' “race" supple- 
ments. These, however, were mostly 
done far into the electric recording 
era and do not px'operly belong here. 
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Elise Stevenson 

By JIM WALSH 



Elise Stevenson became a member of the Victor Light Opera Company when it 
was organized in 1909. She is the first woman in the second row. The other artists 
are identified in the article. 


I. “Still Lively as a Kitten” 

Mrs. L. W. Kraus, of 26 Aubrey 
Road, Upper Montclair, N. J., is one 
of my thousands of friends whom I 
know only by correspondence. Aus- 
tralian-born Ann Kraus and I have 
at least one cause in common — a life- 
long love of cats. She is untiring in 
the work of the Cat Protective 
League of Montclair, and all “men 
and women born with Heavenly com- 
passion in your hearts” should join 
her crusade for humane treatment of 
the beautiful creatures whom she 
and I hold to be the most lovable of 
pets. 

Having learned of my equally life- 
long devotion to the artists who re- 
corded in the days when both they 
and the phonograph were young, Mrs, 
Kraus has sent me a clipping from 
a Montclair newspaper, showing a 
photograph of a lovely young lady 
and announcing her coming marriage. 

Unfortunately, I have mislaid the 
clipping, but the bride is the daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Rusling Wood, 
Jr., of Montclair, and Mr. Wood is 
the son of one of the popular record 
makers of more than 50 years ago — 
Mrs. Rusling Wood, Sr., whose discs 
and cylinders usually bore her maid- 
en name of Elise Stevenson. 

Receiving the clipping reminded 
me that for many years I have want- 
ed to write the story of Elise Ste- 
venson's recording career. It also 
reminded me that last March a 
friend at the Edison Laboratory 
National Monument in West Orange, 
N. J., sent me Mr. Wood's telephone 
number, and I surprised him on 
Sunday morning, March 13th with a 
long distance call. 

He was most cordial in our con- 
versation, and delighted me with the 
news that his mother was living and 
“still as lively as a kitten," although 
she was then 82 (she was born in 
Liverpool, England, on February 9, 
1878) and had broken her hip in 
April, 1959. 

Mr. Wood told me he has a sister, 
Mi’s. Barbara Epel, who was born in 
1910, and lives in North Hollywood, 
Calif. He was born in 1912. For sev- 
eral years after her husband's death 
his mother lived in an apartment 
house opposite Hotel Suburban in 
East Orange, but spent the winters 
with her daughter. 

His mother then decided to make 
California her year-round home and 
now lives with her brother at San 


Clemente, "below Capistrano." Rus- 
ling Wood, Jr., assured me "we are 
very proud of her and what she did 
in the early recording days." 

II. First Victor Records 

Elise Stevenson was 28 and a sing- 
er of reputation in church and con- 
cert when she began, in 1906, a busy 
but too brief, recording career that 
lasted for the next five years. She 
became a familiar figure before the 
recording horns of the pioneer talk- 
ing machine companies because a 
fine bass singer, who has now been 
dead just a little more than half a 
century, needed a soprano to help 
him sing duets. 

The partner-seeker was William 
Stanley Grinsted, who was born De- 
cember 29, 1868, and died December 
12, 1910, aged 41. From 1898 to his 
death he was known the world over 
on records as Frank C. Stanley, and 
for a couple of years prior to 1898, 
while still a bank employee, he had 
played banjo accompaniments under 
the. assumed name of George S. Wil- 
liams for Edison cylinders by other 
singers. Even earlier, he had won 
the five-string banjo playing cham- 


pionship for the State of New Jersey. 

Elise Stevenson's association with 
Stanley began at the most crowded 
period of his incredibly active life. 
In 1906 the tireless Mr, Stanley was 
not only making solo records for 
some 18 or 20' labels, but was singing 
in church, and giving recitals. He 
was the leader and manager of the 
Metropolitan Trio, the Invincible 
Male Quartet (whose name he was 
about to change to the Peerless Quar- 
tet), the Mendelssohn Mixed Quar- 
tet, and the Lotus Glee Club. 

He was also recording duets with 
two tenors — Byron G. Harland and 
Harry Macdonough — and was soon 
to add Henry Burr to the list. He 
had been working with two contral- 
tos — Corinne Morgan, whose full 
name was Corinne Morgan Welsh, 
and "Grace Nelson," who was really 
Grace Hornby. He and Harland had 
also recorded a long series of comic 
“rube" sketches written by Stanley 
and based on rustic characters he had 
observed. 

In his “spare time" he was an 
alderman in his home town of Or- 
ange. But until his association with 
Miss .Stevenson this vei’satile genius 
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had never recorded two-part harmony 
with a soprano. The new soprano- 
baritone combination proved so popu- 
lar, however, he gave up making duet 
records with contraltos. 

Stanley’s last duet records with 
Corinne Morgan, who spent much of 
1906 in Europe, appeared in the Vic- 
tor and Columbia lists for August of 
that year. Elise Stevenson’s name 
was first seen in the Victor supple- 
ment for that same month. She and 
Stanley were represented by two 
serio-comic duets, "Cross Your 
Heart,” and “I Would Like to Marry 
You.” 

Two months earliei’, however, the 
first records by the Lyric Quartet 
had been announced. Old Victor 
catalogs give the names of the quar- 
tet members as Stevenson, Stanley, 
Morgan, and Macdonough, so the 
young soprano presumably sang in 
those initial issues. They were a 
10-inch disc, No. 4690, "Evening 
Chimes,” and a 12-inch, No. 31524, of 
“Incline Thine Ear to Me.” 

The latter was described as “an 
impressive sacred number opening 
with a fine bass solo, followed by 
an anthem for four voices. . This 
new organization, which will sing ex- 
clusively for the Victor, is composed 
of four well-known New York choir 
singers. Their voices blend here ex- 
tremely well.” 

Besides recording duets with Stan- 
ley, Miss .Stevenson soon was singing 
soprano-tenor duos with Harry Mac- 
donough (John Scantlebury Mac- 
donald), for many years manager of 
the Victor artist and repertoire de- 
partment. Their first joint effort 
was 4940, "Don’t You Tell,” which 
came out in January, 1907. 

In the same supplement the Lyric 
Quartet sang the Gloria from the 
Twelfth Mass attributed to Mozart; 
and the Schubert Trio, composed of 
soprano, tenor, and baritone, was 
heard in "Praise Ye,” from Verdi’s 
"Attila.” The trio sounds like Ste- 
venson, Macdonough, and Stanley. 

Miss Stevenson also sang in the 
Trinity Choir, composed of several 
Victor artists who were professional 
church singers, and when the Victor 
Light Opera Company was organized 
in 1909 she became a member and 
took part in some of the medleys 
recoi'ded by that gifted group. 

Versatility was one of Elise Ste- 
venson’s assets. With Frank Stan- 
ley’s guidance, she recorded every 
type of music, from "coon songs” to 
hymns, and from popular ballads to 
light and grand opera. 

A photograph of the Victor Light 
Opera Company is reproduced with 
this article from the November, 1913, 
Victor Records catalog. Miss Ste- 
venson is the first woman in the 
second row. Also in the middle row 
are .Steve Porter; Walter B. Rogers, 
who arranged and coducted the light 
opera “Gems,”; Harry Macdonough; 
John Barnes Wells; Ada Jones; and 
Billy Murray. 

The top row consists of Harriette 
Keyes, Reinald Werrenrath, S. H. 
Dudley, Elsie Baker, William Wheel- 
er, Elizabeth Wheeler, and John Bie- 
ling. 


In the bottom row are George 
Carre, Marguerite Dunlap, Frederick 
Gunster, Lucy Isabelle Marsh, Wil- 
liam F. Hooley, and Inez Barbour. 

An out-of-the-ordinary record ap- 
peared in May, 1907, when Miss Ste- 
venson and Miss Morgan sang a 
12-inch duet (No. 31628) of "Holy 
Mother, Guide His Footsteps,” from 
“Maritana.” The supplement said: 
"The famous duet between Maritana 
and Lazarillo in the second act of 
Wallace’s opei'a ... is a striking 
number, and is beautifully rendered 
by these two Victor singers.” 

The duet, however, was perhaps a 
bit too “classical” for most buyers 
of Black Label records. It sold poorly 
and was cut out of the catalog in 
November, 1908. 

Elise Stevenson did not immediat- 
ely begin making solo records for 
Victor. Her first was an 8-inch, No. 
5109, of “When the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly,” issued in June, 1907. Her 
next solo in April, 1908, was one of a 
group of five specially recorded num- 
bers from “The Merry Widow,” then 
the reigning musical comedy craze. 
It was "The Vilia Song,” done with 
the help of a male chorus. 

Others were a Red Seal of the 
famous “Merry Widow Waltz” sung 
by Marcella Sembrich; “Maxim’s,” 
by Harry Macdonough; "The Silly 
Cavalier,” a .Stevenson-Stanley duet, 
and “Women,” the first Victor re- 
cord by the Peerless Quartet. Three 
other Stevenson solos were listed in 
the 1999 Victor record catalog — 
"Are You Sincere?” "Dear Heart,” 
and “Through Sunny Spain,” with 
this comment: 

“Miss Stevenson, who has been repre- 
sented in the Victor catalog: for some 
time in duets with Mr. Macdonough and 
Mr. Stanley, now appears as soloist in 
some remarkably fine records — a famous 
old song of Spain by Tito Mattei; a new 
sentimental ballad by Gumble, which is 



FRANK STANLEY 

Elise Stevenson began her recording 
career in 1906 as a duet partner of the 
popular basso, Frank C. Stanley, who was 
born in (December 1868, and died in 
December 1910, just a little over 50 
years ago. 


meeting with much success; the favorite 
‘Vilia/ given with male chorus, and the 
ever popular 'Dear Heart.' “ 

Among the duets by Miss Steven- 
son and Macdonough were “Tell Me 
Pretty Maiden,” a re-make of the 
catchy number from “Floradora” 
which the tenor had originally made 
with the late Grace Spencer and 
which continued to have the old cata- 
log number, 1362. There was also a 
12-inch of "I Will Magnify Thee, O 
God.” 

The 1909 catalog contained six Ste- 
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venson-Stanley duets: “Cross Your 
Heart,” "Good Evening, Caroline,” 
"It's Up to You to Do the Rest,” 
"I Would Like to Marry You,” "Pic- 
colo,” from Oscar ■Strauss* "A Waltz 
Dream,” and "The Silly Cavalier.” 

"Piccolo” is charming and so, in a 
different way, is "Good Evening, 
Caroline,” written by Jack Norworth 
and Albert Von Tilzer. It might be 
described as a pseudo “coon song” 
with an attractive melody and some 
fine harmonizing by the singers. 

On October 20. 1908, Victor an- 
nounced its first list of double-faced 
records. One hundred were 10-inch 
and 25 were 12-inch. Numbers began 
at 16000 for the small size and 35000 
for the large. No. 16013 combined 
"I t Would That My Love,” and the 
Miserere from "Trovatore,” by Miss 
Stevenson and Macdonough. 

On 16014 Miss Stevenson and Stan- 
ley sang “Honeymooning,” coupled 
with “Sailing.” by the Haydn Quar- 
tet. “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden.” oc- 
cupied 16061, with Macdonough’s “In 
the Shade of the Palm,” completing 
the coupling. On 16066 the ore- 
vi on sly single-faced version of "Pic- 
colo.” was doubled with “Rah! Rah! 
Rah!” from “The Soul Kiss,” by the 
Peerless Quartet. 

III. Recording for Zon-o-phone 

In 1903 Victor acquired control of 
the Universal Talking Machine Co., 
which made Zon-o-phone records, and 
some ostensibly exclusive Victor ar- 
tists appeared regularly by special 
permission in the Zono lists. 

Elise Stevenson’s Zon-o-phone de- 
but was in March, 1907, when she 
and Stanley collaborated in a 12-inch 
record of a Theodore Morse song, 
“Take a Little Ride With Me.” In 
April, on a 10-inch disc, they sang 
"The Linger Longer Girl.” 

An oddity is that although Victor 
always printed correctly Miss Ste- 
venson’s first name as Elise (pro- 
nounced Aye-lease), Zon-o-phone in- 
sisted on calling her “Miss Alice 
Stevenson,” sometimes with a C. in 
the middle. It was a change she 
didn’t like but couldn’t get corrected. 

In May, the Stanley-Stevenson 
combination was responsible for "Be- 
cause You’re You,” Victor Herbert’s 
great hit from "The Red Mill.” The 
Mendelssohn Mixed Quartet (which 
appears to have been the same as 
Victor’s Lyric Quartet, except that 
Henry Burr took the place of Harry 
Macdonough) sang “Jesus, Lover of 
My Soul.” 

In June, the new duet combination 
was represented with "Cross Your 
Heart,” which Stanley had previously 
sung with Corinne Morgan for some 
of the other companies. And, in 
February, 1908, “Miss Alice C. Ste- 
venson” and Frank C. Stanley sang 
“If I Should Fall in Love With You,” 
which the supplement said was 

"bright and melodious” and "ren- 

dered by Miss Stevenson and Mr. 
Stanley in their usual acceptable 

manner.” 

A little earlier, Miss Stevenson had 
begun making solo records for Zon- 
o-phone. In December, 1907, her 

name adorned a 12-inch version of 


“Home, Sweet Home.” By the time 
the first catalog of Zono double-face 
discs appeared in 1909 she had sung 
four 10-inch solos — "For All Eter- 
nity,” and “Are You Sincere?” 
coupled on 5099, and “Sweetheart,” 
and "Carissima,” No. 5161. 

Among the 12-inch records, her 
"Home, Sweet Home,” was combined 
(No. 4041) with “The Last Rose of 
Summer,” by Roberta Granville; and 
the duet of "Take a Little Ride With 
Me,” on 4042, with “Shine On, Oh 
Stars,” by Henry Burr. 

Thez’e were four double-faced re- 
cords with both sides by Stevenson- 
Stanley, five by the Metropolitan 
Trio (Stevenson, Stanley, and Burr) 
and four by the Mendelssohn Quar- 
tet. A good many other records 
by these various artists and combin- 
ations were issued later. 

Victor discontinued Zon-o-phone’s 
rather surreptitious activities two or 
three years after Stanley’s death. 
Meanwhile, in 1907, he had taken 
his charming young protege, nine 
years his junior, to the studios of 
such companies as Leeds and Gatlin, 
American and International, and they 
recorded for all. 

Stanley’s free-lance activities 
reached their peak in 1907, for to- 
ward the end of that year all the 
disc manufacturers who were mak- 
ing lateral cut records in competi- 
tion with Victor and Columbia were 
put out of business by court order 
for infringing the major manufac- 
turers’ patents. 

IV. A Long Columbia List 

Although Elise Stevenson and 
Frank Stanley didn’t appear in the 
Columbia catalog quite so early as 
they had in the Victor, they clicked 
big when they did begin “operations” 
and probably made more records to- 
gether for Columbia than for any 
other company. 

Their first Columbia duet appear- 
ance was in February, 1907, when 
they sang “The Linger Longer Girl,” 
on XP cylinder 33074. A month 
later the same song was issued on 
disc 3573. On three-minute BC cyl- 
inder 85105 they sang “Take a Little 
Ride With Me.” (Observe that they 
recorded much the same songs for 
the different companies.) In April 
they obliged with “Because You’re 
You,” issued on cylinder 33098 and 
disc 3590. 

When Columbia “jumped the gun” 
on Victor late in 1908 by combining 
its best selling single-faced records 
in double-face, the new series con- 
tained a long list of Stevenson-Stan- 
ley duets. There was one solo by 
Miss Stevenson, A591. “Don’t Be 
Cross With Me,” which teamed up 
with Henry Burr’s “You Have Al- 
ways Been the Same Old Pal.” 

I have enjoyed turning through 
some of the 1909-10 Columbia supple- 
ments and digesting* the occasionally 
amusing descriptions of the duet 
team's recordings. In January, 1909, 
the following was said of their 12- 
inch record of “Good Evening, Caro- 
line,” incongruously paired with a 
talking comic sketch, “Shipmates,” 
by Billy Golden and Joe Hughes: 


“Many will remember how 'Good 
Morning, Carrie’ was sung the country 
over some years ago. 'Good Evening, 
Caroline’ is in every way a better song. 

. . . The characters are very matter-of- 
fact individuals who approach the mo- 
mentous question of a marriage pro- 
posal in a manner showing much indi- 
viduality and ingenuity.” 

In June, the soprano and baritone 
sang “Under the Honeymoon,” from 
“Mr. Hamlet of Broadway.” This 
was described as: 

"... a bright piece of musical dialog 
in which is described, with considerable 
detail, the beat conditions under which 
the gentle art of ‘spooning’ should be 
conducted. A lively and attractive melody 
gives the singers excellent opportunity 
for a high-class vocal work.” 

For the December, 1909, list Miss 
■Stevenson sang a solo, “A Little 
China Doll,” from the musical 
comedy, “A Broken Idol.” Columbia 
couplings were usually eccentric in 
the beginning of the double-faced 
era, so the doll song — a lovely 
little number — was paired with the 
"Lullaby from 'Jocelyn,’ ” sung by 
one of Columbia’s English tenors, 
Bernard Turner. “A Little China 
Doll” was for a long time my late 
mother’s favorite record, and she 
sometimes called Elise Stevenson “the 
best woman singer in the world.” 
The supplement said: 

“The story tells of the disastrous love 
affair of a diminutive china doll and a 
toy soldier, suspended on the same string 
in a toy shop. One day the string breaks, 
however, and when they are picked up 
from the floor it is found that the doll, 
being of china, is broken, while the 
soldier, who comes from Germany, and 
is of tougher fibre, has escaped unhurt, 
the moral being that hearts, like china, 
are brittle, and should not be worn on 
a string. Miss Stevenson’s crystal-like 
voice is perfectly adapted to the char- 
acter of this selection.” 

The soprano, still as _ “Alice _ C. 
Stevenson,” sang “The Little China 
Doll,” coupled with “Rose of the 
World,” on Zon-o-phone 5582. 

There was marked contrast be- 
tween the delicacy of the china doll 
song and the Stevenson-Stanley duet, 
“I’ve Lost My Gal,” which appeared 
the same month, but both were the 
work of the same successful song 
writing team, Hai’ry Williams and 
Egbert Van Alstyne. The Columbia 
supplement annotator said “I’ve Lost 
My Gal” 

". . . tells of the woes of Henry Bax- 
ter, a colored gentleman whose girl goes 
back on him. He is inconsolable until 
another charmer comes along, and dis- 
covering the cause of ‘all his pinin’ and 
heavin’ of the chest,’ explains how he 
may get a new and better gir), namely, 
herself. The selection is decidedly catchy 
and pleasing as rendered by Miss Steven- 
son and Mr. Stanley.” 

In February, 1910, after Frank 
Stanley had entered upon the last 
year of his life, the duettists sang 
“That Would Be Lovely,” with 
Prince’s Orchestra playing “Selec- 
tions from 'The Chocolate Soldier,’ ” 
to go along with the vocal number. 

April and May seemed to set the 
duet partners off on an animal 
“kick.” In April their choice was 
“Two Giddy Goats,” from “The Belle 
of Brittany,” described as: 

"... a piece of contagiously melodious 
humor (that) will probably long remain 
unequalled. Being mainly in very rapid 
tempo with short staccato notes it is a 
rather difficult number to sing, which 
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fact brings out all the more prominently 
the excellent work done by Miss Steven- 
son and Mr. Stanley.*’ 

Their May duet was “My Little 
Kangaroo.” Stanley sang, to go 
along with it, a comic Harry Von 
Tilzer composition, “Keep Your Foot 
on the -Soft Pedal.” The duet was 
described as: 

"... a selection of the better class of 
ragtime, very recently published and al- 
ready having a great sale in sheet form. 

. . . The love tale of the two Australian 
kangaroos which it exploits will enter- 
tain everybody. Its light and breezy mu- 
sic all will find attractive. It is sung in 
a cleverly arranged dialog setting.” 

May also was marked by Miss 
Stevenson’s first Columbia duet with 
a tenor. She and John Young sang 
the Trovatore "Miserere” on 12-inch 
record A5165, with Prince's Orches- 
tra playing "Selections from 'Aida' ” 
to blend into the operatic atmos- 
phere. Very likely the Stevenson- 
Young duet was inspired by the suc- 
cess of the "Miserere” which Miss 
Stevenson and Harry Macdonough 
had previously done for Victor. Co- 
lumbia described its version as: 

"... a new and splendid recording of 
the great 'Miserere’ scene from the 
fourth act of *11 Trovatore’— possibly the 
most celebrated concert number in all 
opera. ... We feel justified in being 
proud of the record here presented, in 
which these eminent soloists and the 
chorus have given of their very best to 
make the record the success which it 
unquestionably is.” 

Columbia’s British affiliate waited 
until May, 1911, before issuing the 
"Miserere” under the Columbia-Rena 
label, but it was announced with a 
whoop. An advertisement in the 
Talking Machine News was headed: 
"The Celebrated 'MISERERE' Duet 
in English at Usual Prices — NOT 
HIGHER!” It continued: 

"The 'Miserere,’ one of the most im- 
pressive of all concerted numbers, is 
here presented (in English) in a manner 
that defies description. It is so perfect 
a record that the question of charging 
(as is so often done) a higher price was 
seriously debated. But we want the pub- 
lic to have the BEST at OUR PRICES 
and this is one of the best. Remember 
this is a TWELVE-INCH record of two 
Grand Opera selections in English (the 
other, ‘Home to Our Mountains,’ and 
both the gems of ‘II Trovatore’) and is 
sold at the regular COLUMBIA-RENA 
PRICE — 4 shillings. This record proves 
there is no need to pay more!" 

British buyers got better value 
than Americans, for instead of the 
band medley on the reverse of the 
"Miserere,” there was a contralto - 
tenor duet of “Home to Our Mount- 
ains” by Merle Tillotson (to become 
well known later as Merle Aleock) 
and Young. The T. M. N. review read, 
in part: 

''The 'Miserere' is probably the most 
heart-rending farewell in all the regions 
of lyric drama, and here it is very beau- 
tifully rendered by Miss Elsie (Sic!) Ste- 
venson, a sweet soprano, and Mr. John 
Young, a light tenor of admirable qual- 
ity. ... On the reverse is the re- 
nowned duet, ‘Home to Our Mountains,' 
sung by Miss Mari* (Sic!) Tillotson . . . 
and Mr. Young. . . Miss Tillotson has a 
fine deep contralto voice and sings with 
taste and feeling.” 

As 1910 moved inexorably toward 
the month of December, in which 
Frank Stanley would die of pneumon- 
ia, taken after giving a recital in 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
Miss Stevenson’s name gradually 


ceased to appear in the record lists. 
She was anticipating the birth of 
her first child. 

V. Edison, Indestructible, and 
U. S. Cylinders 

Elise Stevenson was fortunate in 
having Frank Stanley not only as 
her professional associate but as her 
business manager. An artist of gen- 
ial manner and magnetic personality, 
he was also an astute business man, 
who knew how to arrange recording 
dates on a free-lance basis from all 
the companies at the highest attain- 
able fees. 

He was late, however, in taking 
Miss Stevenson to the Edison labor- 
atory, and, according to his widow, 
the late Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Grin- 
sted, it was actually the soprano who 
brought him back to Edison after 
he had Quarreled with its recording 
department. 

Mrs. Grinsted said the Edison ex- 
perts heard disc records by Miss 
Stevenson and wanted her to sing 
for their cylinders, but she replied 
that Grinsted was her business mana- 
ger and negotiations must be con- 
ducted with him. The upshot was 
that she was engaged and he re- 
turned to Edison at a payment 
schedule twice as high as he had 
previously received. Mrs. Grinsted 
commented: "We all considered this 
quite a feather in Miss Stevenson's 
cap.” 

Even so, Miss Stevenson did little 
work for Edison. Her first appeai’- 
ance on an Edison cylinder occurred 
when the initial list of 50 four- 
minute Amberol records was an- 
nounced in November, 1908. As a 
member of the Metropolitan Trio, 
she sang the part of Marguerite in 
the Trio from "Faust” (No. 19.) 
Stanley was Mephistopheles. and 
Henry Bui'r, known to the Edison 
public as Irving Gillette, took the 
tenor role of Faust. The supplement 
assured prospective buyers that "not 
a word or note is cut from the 
stage version, which is rendered with 
artistic finish.” 

In February, 1909, on Amberol No. 
79, Miss Stevenson, Stanley, and 
a chorus gave an elaborate presenta- 
tion of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” Listen to this description, 
in which John Young is referred to 
as Harry Anthony, the name which 
he was then using when singing for 
Edison: 

"A remarkably fine presentation of 
Julia Ward Howe's stirring: national an- 
them. Mr. Stanley, baritone, sings the 
first verse: Miss Stevenson, soprano, the 
second verse; Mr. Sta/rdey and Mr. An- 
thony th© third verse, and Miss Steven- 
son and Mr. Anthony, the fourth verse. 
The chorus between the verses are sung 
by the Mixed Quartet. The singers are 
accompanied by the New York Military 
Band, which also plays a number of 
original interludes, these being among 
the most attractive features of the rec- 
ord. It will be strange, indeed, If this 
does not prove on* of the largest selling 
records ever made for the Edison phono- 
graph,” 

In March, 1910, the Manhattan 
Mixed Trio, which apparently was 
the same as the Metropolitan, sang 
"Do They Think of Me at Home” 
on Amberol No. 367. This old-time 
song was still popular 50 years ago 


and the cylinder was taken into the 
Blue Amberol catalog as No. 1973. 

Only two Stanley-Stevenson duets 
were issued by Edison, both in the 
two-minute size. The first, "Under 
the Honeymoon,” came out in Oc- 
tober, 1909. The second, “Two Giddy 
Goats,” already mentioned as a Co- 
lumbia disc, appeared in May, 1910. 

Almost as soon as the Indestruct- 
ible Phonographic Record Co., of 
Albany, N. Y., began making un- 
breakable two-minute cylinders in 
the fall of 1907, Frank C. Stanley 
was included in its list of artists. 
His first two duets, which probably 
had been recorded a considerable 
time before they were issued, were 
with Grace Hornby, the contralto 
who served only a short time as his 
partner. 

In February, 1908, Stanley and his 
associates were represented by a 
special group of "Merry Widow” re- 
cordings, such as those they had 
made for Victor. One was a Steven- 
son-Stanley duet, "I Love You So” 
(the "Merry Widow Waltz”), and on 
another, Miss Stevenson, with the 
aid of a choi‘us, sang "Vilia.” 

Indestructible issued eight “au- 
thentic” "Merry Widow” records that 
month, not to mention “I Want to be 
a Merry Merry Widow,” by Ada 
Jones, and "Chimmie and Maggie at 
'The Merry Widow,"' by Miss Jones 
and Len S-pencer. 

In all, Indestructible published six 
Stevenson-Stanley duets, and three 
solos by Miss Stevenson, besides 26 
Stanley solos, 29 duets by Stanley 
and Henry Burr, two Nelson-Stanley 
duets, and one between Stanley and 
Steve Porter. 

The supplement descriptions of two 
of Miss Stevenson’s solos make good 
reading. In the April, 1909, Columbia 
record list (Columbia had taken over 
distribution of the Indestructibles 
under its own brand name), this is 
said of 1042, "Don't Be Cross With 
Me:” 

"The naive confession of an unaffected 
and unsophisticated young girl who can- 
not see why it should be wrong to ask 
a man to hold her hand when she wants 
him to. -She has 'lots of trouble with her 
smile,’ as she simply cannot keep it 
from ‘breaking through,' when any man 
whose appearance she likes smiles at 
her. Miss Stevenson sings this delight- 
ful little song in such a manner that, 
whether we agree with the sentiments 
or not, we simply can’t be 'cross with 
her.’ ” 

In December, 1909, on No. 1219, 
she sang "Dear Heart:” 

"A delightful song by one of the best 
modern song composers — a sincere and 
tender expression of unchanging affec- 
tion. This is unmistakably one of the 
best soprano records ever issued in a 
Columbia Indestructible series, made so 
by the exquisite quality of Miss Steven- 
son’s voice and her intelligent conception 
of the interpretative demands of the 
song.” 

The U. S. Phonograph Co., of 
Cleveland, O., followed Indestructible 
by about a year in making un- 
breakable cylinders — the U. S. Ever- 
lasting. The October, 1912, U. S. 
catalog does not contain any solos 
by Miss Stevenson, but there is one 
four-minute Stevenson-Stanley duet 
(with her name spelled as Stephen- 
son), “What Makes the World Go 
Round?” 
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VI. Conclusion of Career 

As has already been said, Frank 
Stanley died in December, 1910, and 
no more was heard of Miss Steven- 
son in record supplements for the 
next several months. Then in April, 
1911, Victor published a photo of 
her, together with an announcement 
of single-faced record No. 5830, 
which she had sung as a duet with 
Henry Burr: 

“After a long illness, Miss Stevenson 
makes a welcome reappearance in the 
Victor lists in a duet with Mr. Burr; the 
number selected being the charming 'Day 
Dreams,' from ‘The Spring Maid,' that 
delightful comedy in which Christie Mac- 
donald is now starring." 

The “illness” was her daughter’s 
birth. 

Presumably, Burr had become Miss 
Stevenson’s duet partner because he 
had succeeded Stanley as the man- 
ager of the Peerless Quartet and, in 
all probability, as the soprano’s bus- 
iness manager. The new Stevenson- 
Burr combination also recorded “Day 
Dreams,” and another “Spring Maid” 
number, “Two Little Love Bees,” for 
Indestructible. 

For U. S. Everlasting they sang 
“Day Dreams,” and “When You’re 
in Town.” Incidentally, in some cyl- 
inder record list I have seen records 
described as being by “Elise Wood” 
(using her married name) and Burr, 
but am not sure which one it was. 

Burr sang “Day Dreams,” on a 
Columbia disc assisted by a soprano, 
Margaret Mayew, with whom he 
made several records, but I doubt 
that Mayew was a disguise for Miss 
Stevenson, although no information 
was given concerning her. 

The only Columbia disc by Steven- 
son-Burr was A1021, “When You’re 
in Town,” issued about the same 
time as the Indestructible cylinder. 
It is rather surprising to find Miss 
Stevenson, in September, 1911, giv- 
ing, on No. A1029, a raggy interpre- 
tation of Shelton Brooks’ Negro 
song classic, “Some of These Days,” 
which has been immortalized by So- 
phie Tucker. 

Miss Stevenson had the shouting 
assistance of the Columbia (Peer- 
less) Quartet. That was her last Co- 
lumbia appearance, but in the same 
supplement she and the still living 
Walter Van Brunt sang, on A1023, 
“Hannah, Won’t You Smile Awhile 
On Me?” 

After five successful years, Elise 
Stevenson’s recording career was 
coming to a close. In June, 1911, 
however, she and Burr made a high- 
ly popular record (No. 16854) of 
“Love is Like a Red, Red Rose,” 
coupled with Guido Gialdini, prob- 
ably the greatest of all whistlers, 
trilling “My Hero Waltz,” from “A 
Chocolate Soldier.” 

In (September, the month in which 
her last Columbias appeared, she 
sang (on 16898), “When You’re In 
Town,” with Burr, coupled with “I 
Only Know I Love You,” by Mac- 
donough. One month later she and 
Burr occupied the B side of 16907 
with a charming duet, “Save Up 
Your Kisses for a Rainy Day.” Van 
Brunt and John Bieling took side A 
with “The Owl in the Old Oak Tree.” 


That was the last Elise Stevenson 
record except that “The Garden of 
Dreams,” which she sang with Mac- 
donough, was recoupled on 16932 
with Elizabeth Wheeler’s vocal ver- 
sion of “The Glow Worm,” after 
having previously been issued under 
a lower number. 

The reason why Elise Stevenson 
gave up her recording career is made 
clear in a letter she wrote to me on 
August 29, 1947. Her husband pre- 
ferred for her to concentrate on 
being a housewife and mother rather 
than a professional entertainer, and 
she acceded to his wishes. In part 
the letter says: 

, “My dear Mr. Walsh: Your letter fi- 
nally reached me in Spring- Lake (N.J.) 
where I am spending; the summer. Need- 
less to say that it surprises me very 
much that anybody would remember Elise 
Stevenson-. (The Alice was a mistake, 
but the company insisted on standing- 
by that mistake, so — who were we in 
those days to dictate as to what they 
did?) 

“Thank you for the compliment of 
wishing to see me, but I am going to 
my daughter's home from here next 
week. She lives in Montrose, Calif., and 
I do not know just when I will return 
to East Orange — some time next year, as 
each time I go I usually stay over the 
holidays. My son and his family live in 
Montclair, so I see them all spring and 
summer. 

“Yes, I was the soprano in the Metro- 
politan Trio. 

. . About Corinne Morgan, or Welsh, 
I only know she married and went West. 

. . . About the ‘China Doll,’ I didn't 
remember it. I haven’t any list of all the 
records made by me for any of the 
companies. If you have one would it 
be too much to ask you to let me have 
a copy? My son seems to be particularly 
interested, on account of his children — 
one daughter and two sons. 

“Mr. Wood died in July, 1913, after a 
long illness. I never kept up with any 
of my musical associates. Mr. Wood left 
the musical for the business world . . . 
and as I had my two children and the 
home to look after, I thought it better 
to ‘keep the peace.’ 

“I'm sorry I can't help you, but I do 
appreciate your passing interest in ‘Elise 
Stevenson.’ It certainly picked up my 
morale to think that anyone would have 
the slightest interest in a back number. 
Thank you sincerely, ELISE S. WOOD.’’ 

I compiled as nearly complete a 
list as I could of Mrs. Wood’s records 
and sent it to her. I also assured her 
my interest was not merely a “pas- 
sing one,” but had been with me 
ever since I first heard a record by 
her, and that thousands of record 
collectors considered her anything 
but a back number. 

That assurance I now repeat. And 
I wish there were space to publish 
a virtually complete list of her re- 
cordings, but she made too many for 
that to be possible. 

And so — in the style of the old 
movie “travelog” editors — we bid 
farewell to Elise Stevenson in her 
sunny California home and hope that 
she will enjoy many happy years 
as a good neighbor of her fellow 
song birds, the Swallows of Capis- 
trano. (Lacking first-hand knowl- 
edge,, I’m assuming swallows do 
sing!) 

And here’s wishing happiness also 
to her granddaughter, the bride, and 
wishing that I hadn’t lost the clip- 
ping giving her photo and full name! 
My four cats — Roger, Gray, Nipper, 
and Petey, join me in these good 
wishes. 


P. S. Since this article deals in 
part with marriage, perhaps this is 
a suitable place to quote from, a 
letter sent to me by a travelling 
evangelistic singer, Wilbur Leverett 
of Lamar, Mo. In my recent series 
concerning Vernon Dalhart I said I 
wondered what had become of his 
violinist, Adelyne Hood. Mr. Lever- 
ett writes: 

“I was in Tuscaloosa, Ala., in 1952 
or 1954, and called on Adelyne 
Hood’s cousin, who told me that Miss 
Hood had married an importer, and 
they travelled all over the world 
together. I forget what Miss Hood’s 
husband imported, but he sounded 
like a very important man.” 


Hoiv Much Federal Aid 
Did The Pilgrims Get ? 

They were in a Depressed Area. 
No one guaranteed them high prices 
for anything. Their only roads and 
schools were built by themselves. For 
Security they did their own saving, 
or starved. 

All they had was Character. All 
they did was work. All they wanted 
was Self Respect. 

The sum of those three traits be- 
came AMERICA. 

But what’s going to be the sum 
of the traits you see today — the traits 
of character, or rather, lack of it, 
that demand more money for less 
work, put security above self-respect, 
pamper self-pitying criminals instead 
of punishing them, give away re- 
sources we desperately need to pro- 
tect ourselves, listen to weaklings 
that want government to take care of 
them when they should take care of 
themselves. 

Long years of early-American self- 
respect and hard work built America, 
but the traits you see today can de- 
stroy it, in half the time. 

Warmer and Swasey, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ii II i M I ikii m i n i m 

MUSIC BOXES 

What does an African Zanze look like? 

Have you ever seen a MUSICAL WATCH? 

Was Plato’s Clepsydra or water-clock th® 
1st automatic musical instrument? 

When was the changeable cylinder invented 
for Music Boxes? 

In this ONE book 

THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF MUSIC BOXES 
by Roy Mosorlak 

Ls told the historical development, crafts- 
manship & kinds of music boxes. 

Forty pages of pictures show musical 
dolls, clocks, snuff boxes, birds, cylin- 
der & disc music boxes, etc. 

Drawings explain important details. 

Also Included are: 

Points to remember in buying, 

A word to Collectors, 

Checklist of makers, 

The care of a music box, 

Repairing the music box, 
Manufacturers of Music Works and 
Music Boxes 

Another HOBBIES Special 
for COLLECTORS 
$5.00 

HOBBIES Magazine 
1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 
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March 22 , Bohome: Same cast as November 18 except: Mar- 
cello - l-o. se, Alcindoro - Tavecchia. 

March .N, Madama Buttrrl'l;. : Same cast as November 30 
except: B-Lte. i.y - Destinn, Suzuki - Swartz, Kate Pinkerton - 
G. Fishe., Shnrpless - Polese, Commissioner - Huddy. 

March 2;5, Matinee, Manon: Same cast as February 15 except: 
Manon - Garden, Lescaut - Gilly, Guards - Stroesco, White- 

March 25, Fanciulla del West: Same cast as January 17 ex- 
cept: Jack Ranee - Polese. 

As Father Palmer pointed out in his first listing of 
the Boston Opera, a link obviously existed between 
many of its artists and the domestic Columbia label. 

Witness Boninsegna for one — no sooner had she 
joined the newly-formed Boston operatic forces than 
Columbia signed her up. To a greater or lesser extent 
the same is true of Bronskaja, Dereyne, Freeman, Gay, 


Lipkowska, Nielsen, Olitzka, Baklanoff, Mardones, Des- 
tinn, Garden, Gay, Swartz, Villani, Carolina White, 
Blanchart, Goritz, Slezak, Zenatello. 

It would appear, then, that were it not for the Boston 
Opera, our collecting might be somewhat different now. 
Goodness, just imagine not having those nice “banner 
labels’' of Boninsegna, Garden, Gay, Olitzka and others 
to look for. 

After this sobeidng thought we hasten with our thanks 
to Henry Russell, the brain behind the Boston organi- 
zation, for saving us from such a dire fate, and _ to 
Father Palmer for giving us the first glimpse behind 
the Boston Opera curtain. 

This latter contribution is what in the journalistic 
jargon would be defined as a “scoop.” 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


PART I 

I. Unrivaled American Basso 

“The unrivaled American basso,” 
as Columbia record catalogs used to 
call the late Frank Croxton, has been 
mentioned frequently in articles 
about other pioneer record makers. 
Among his associates whose bio- 
graphical sketches have already ap- 
peared are Charles Harrison, Reed 
Miller, Lambert Murphy, and the 
Eight Famc.us Victor Artists. Now I 
have decided it is time to publish 
an appreciation of the recording 
career of Frank Croxton himself. 

In 1924 the late George Pullen 
Jackson, then a member of the music 
faculty of Vanderbilt University in 
Nashville, Tenn., was writing a se- 
ries of articles on “'Southern Mu- 
sicians” for Sunday newspapers. I 
don’t believe I can give a more 


Frank Croxton 


By JIM WALSH 


effective general introduction to 
Frank Croxton and his achievements 
than by quoting what Dr. Jackson 
said about him: 

“I think it would be a fair guess that 
big, jolly, gold ;n- voiced Frank Croxton 
lias piovlded the United Statesers with 
more unalloyed musical enjoyment than 
has any other American bass singer. You 
want me to prove it? It can't be done, 
of coarse, tt was only a guess. 

“But show me the man whose phono- 
graphic records have gone into millions 
of homes: who has, for a number of 
years, given a hundred recitals per sea- 
son from coast to coast; who has func- 


tioned for full 14 years as soloist in one 
of New York's best churches, and whose 
artistry, during a term of ten years as 
head of the vocai department of the 
Chautauqua (N. Y.) assemblies, has 

brought him into touch with uncounted 
thousands. Show me one other ma>n of 
the basso variety who has a record that 
will match this one, and I shall have to 
acknowledge that my guess was a bad 
one. 

“If the Blue Grass State doesn’t stop 
producing great singers and players we 
shall have to change the general title 
of these articles to 'Kentucky Musicians.’ 
And we shall have to say of that Com- 
monwealth that it is the home of 'fast 
horses, fair women and famous artists.’ 

“Frank Croxton saw the light of day 
in Paris, Ky., i?n 1877, and passed the 
first five eventful years of his life there 
before his parents moved to Lexington. 
It was in Lexington that he got his gen- 
eral education in the public schools and 
in Transylvania University, where he 
graduated in 1898. It is there also where 
he received his first musical instruction 
at the hands of his father, Chester F. 
Croxton, who is now, by the way, a 
prominent choir leader in Fort Worth, 
Texas. 

“Immediately after young Croxton’s 
graduation he went to New York City 
and laid his musical talents in the hands 
of Frank Herbert Tubbs, voice builder. 
Later he worked also with the noted 
masters, Oscar Saenger and John Denis 
Mehan. The European part of Mr. Crox- 
ton’s vocal education was gained In 
Paris in 1907 and 1908 under Frank King 
Clark, a well known music pedagog of 
the French capital, for whom Mr. Crox- 
ton, after his return to America, ar- 
ranged a master class in New York, 
which was attended by many of the best 
American singers. 

"At this time Mr. Croxton was in the 
midst of his work at Chautauqua, sum- 
mer after summer. And it was at this 
time that he started his long period of 
service as soloist at the Brick Church 
in New York. In the years following, the 
basso did, in addition to the above-men- 
tioned singing, an ever increasing amount 
of concert and recital work. He was for 
a long time a member of a concert 
quartet, the other noted members of 
which were Agnes Kimball (soprano), 
Nevada Van Der Veer (contralto), and 
the late Reed Miller (tenor). 

“Mr. Croxton’s present occupations are 
threefold: He runs down from his Mor- 
ristown, N. J., home (30 miles from 
New York on the Lackawanna) to Cam- 
den once in a while to make records for 
one of America’s most prominent talking 
machine concerns; he takes a concert 
tour as often as he can get away with 
the ‘Eight Victor Artists;’ and he de- 
votes the rest of his energies, mainly 
during the summer, to teaching vocal 



Photos of the Peerless Quartet, reproduced from a 1919 Aeolian-Vocalion record catalog. 

— Photo by Crooks Studio, Flint , Mich. 


Frank Croxton autographed this photo in person for Jim Walsh. 

— Photo by Aped a, New York City 
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Art at his Morristown studios, far re- 
moved from the mechanical distractions 
of the big: city, and still within reach 
of its art life. 

"In 1899 Mr. Croxton married Eliza- 
beth Lloyd of New York. Mrs. Croxton 
is an excellent soprano singer and is 
now associated with her husband in his 
summer master-class work." 

II. Newspaper Death Notice 

Frank Croxton had about a quar- 
ter of a century of life remaining 
after George Pullen Jackson’s eu- 
logy was put into print. When he 
died, September 4, 1949, the follow- 
ing appealed in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune: 

"Frank Croxton, 71, a church soloist 
for 40 years and a basso who toured the 
United States and Canada with various 
singers and symphony orchestras, died 
yesterday at Sanger's Nursing Home, 
500 West 67th Street. He lived at 441 
West 57th Street. 

"Born in Paris, Ky,, Mr. Croxton’s 
singing career encompassed opera, con- 
certs, oratorios, recitals, phonograph re- 
cordings, and radio programs, usually 
in supporting roles. He was soloist at 
■the Brick Presbyterian Church, when it 
was at Fifth Avenue and 36th street, for 
25 years, and later at the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas, Fifth Avenue and 
4Sth street, for 15 years. He resigned 
from the latter two years ago. 

"Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Croxton, and four sons, Chester H., 
Lucius, John C., and Frank Croxton, Jr. 
The funeral service will be private." 

The death certificate issued by the 
City of New York Department of 
Health says the eminent basso had 
lived in New York for 45 years. By 
an error, it gives his birth date as 
October 7, 1887, instead of 1877. He 
was 71 years, 10 months, and 27 
days of age at his death. 

His profession is set down, inac- 
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curately, as "actor.” His father’s 
name, as we already know, was 
Chester Croxton, and his mother’s 
maiden name, Mary Anderson. 

He had been in the Sanger Home 
for 20 days, and his death occurred 
at 4:30 p.m. on September 4. His 
physician, whose signature I can’t 


decipher, attributes death to "gen- 
eralized arterio-sclerosis.” The body 
was cremated at Fresh Pond Crem- 
atory and the funeral was held on 
September 6. 

III. Other Brief Sketches 

Additional information concern- 
ing Frank Croxton may be found in 
the 1914 catalog of Blue Amberol 
records and the 1920 Columbia list. 
The Edison cylinder booklet says: 

"Frank Croxton was born in Paris, Ky. 
His father, Chester F. Croxton, had a 
remarkable basso voice and sang only the 
best song literature: consequently the 
young son knew the great songs and 
arias before he had any thought of be- 
coming a professional singer. Mr. Crox- 
ton spent several seasons in opera and 
has sung every bass role in the grand 
and light operas commonly sung in re- 
pertoire companies, and has always rank- 
ed lvigh among America's leading oratorio 
and concert bassos. Among the great or- 
chestras with which he has appeared 
may be mentioned the Boston Symphony, 
New York Symphony, New York Phil- 
harmonic." 

It is obvious that Croxton was an 
artist of sound musical attainments, 
but I wish we had more information 
about his operatic career. The Co- 
lumbia catalog referred to him both 
under his own name and as a mem- 
ber of the famous Columbia Stellar 
Quartet. I have combined the two 
references: 

"Music lovers throughout the United 
States will commend our action In se- 
curing Mr. Frank Croxton. the unri- 
valed American basso, for a number of 
selections. Mr. Croxton has been known 
for years as one of the ablest and most 
gifted vocal artists the concert stage of 
the country has been able to boast, his 
continuous engagements with most of 
the large orchestras and in oratorio per- 
formances bringing him closely in touch 
with the best of the musically inclined 
portion of the American public." 

"Frank Croxton was born in Ken- 
tucky and was educated at the Kentucky 
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University. At the youthful age of six 
his’ remarkable voice was developing 
under the tutelage of his father. At 21 
he came to New York and built up a 
reputation which has taken him as solo- 
ist with orchestras and choral societies 
throughout the United States. The out- 
standing quality of Croxton's voice is 
an unusual clearness seldom found in a 
voice of such low bass register. In his 
solo passages this clarity is particularly 
noticeable.” 

IV. Beginning a Recording Career 

When his recording career began, 
Frank Croxton was a tall, barrel- 
chested, strongly built man of 33. 
His photographs usually show him 
wearing glasses and a sardonic ex- 
pression. It is amusing to observe 
how he towers over his three asso- 
ciates of the Columbia Stellar Quar- 
tet in a picture published in HOB- 
BIES for March, 19B8. 

The first Croxton record I have 
traced is a two-minute U. S. Ever- 
lasting cylinder No. 239, which must 
have been made late in 1910 or 
early in 1911. It is a duet version 
of an Ernest R. Ball song hit, “In 
the Garden of My Heart,” which he 
sang with that most prolific of all 
duettists, Henry Burr. 

Like Croxton, Bun- had been a 
star pupil of the distinguished sing- 
ing coach, John D. Mehan, and it 
is probable that the most popular 
ballad singing tenor in the history 
of the phonograph deserves the 
credit for persuading Croxton to 
make records. 

A few other Croxton records are 
listed in the U. S. Everlasting cata- 
log for October, 1912. They include 
the following four-minute cylinders: 
1447, “Hosanna;” 1320, “The Lord 
is My Shepherd,” a duet with Reed 
Miller, and 1562, “Flora’s Holiday,” 
by the Frank Croxton Quartet. 

V. Singing for Edison 

The basso’s first Edison appear- 
ance occurred in October, 1911, when 
he and Reed Miller sang, on Amber- 
ol cylinder No. 799, the “Lost, Pro- 
scribed” air from “Martha.” 

The New Phonogram editor re- 
marked: “Mr. Miller is too well- 
known among Edison enthusiasts to 
require an introduction; Mr. Crox- 
ton’s robust baritone voice and his 
dramatic style in singing will en- 
dear him at once to all purchasers 
of this record. The perfect blending 
of the two voices, coupled with the 
fact that the record is sung in 
English, is sure to make it extreme- 
ly popular among lovers of grand 
opera.” 

In November, on No. 835, Miller 
and Croxton sang “The Lord is My 
Shepherd.” Said the editor: “Reed 
Miller and Frank Croxton have both 
sung the anthem hundreds of times 
in their church work and it natur- 
ally follows that their rendition of it 
is beyond unfavorable criticism.” 

Croxton was one of the few re- 
cording artists who headed a quar- 
tet featuring his name. In January, 
1912, the Frank Croxton Quartet 
was represented with an Amberol 
cylinder, No. 884, of the “Flora’s 
Holiday — Song Cycle,” which has al- 
ready been mentioned as a U. S. 


Everlasting record. The description 
said: 

" ‘Flora's Birthday’ is a cycle of songs 
by H. Lane Wilson, who has been un- 
usually successful in arranging quaint 
and charming melodies in the old English 
style. Our record contains: 'Come All 
Ye Lads and Lassies,' an original song 
in 2-4 time; 'Gentle Dawn,' an arrange- 
ment of an English melody of the 16th 
century, which is in madrigal form, 
sung unaccompanied; and 'C o u n try 
Dance,’ a characteristic melody in 6-8 
time, full of life and spirit. The fine 
organization of the Frank Croxton Quar- 
tet, now en tour in concert work, is 
shown by the clear enunciation of the 
singers and their spirited work through- 
out.” 

Besides Croxton, the quartet con- 
sisted of Agnes Kimball, soprano; 
Reed Miller, tenor, and Miller’s wife, 
Nevada Van Der Veer, contralto — 
all now dead. Their photos were 
published on the front cover of that 
month's Edison supplement. The 
New Phonogram said of Croxton, 
“there is not a prominent oratorio 
society in America that has not had 
him for soloist at one time or an- 
other,” and commented about the 
Quartet: 

“The Frank Croxton Quartet is com- 
posed of singers of the highest rank 
individually and collectively. Their work 
has never been excelled in America by 
any organization of vocalists. It repre- 
sents several years of earnest effort 
together, more with the idea of perfect 
ensemble from an art point of view 
than from any idea of exploiting their 
work publicly. The demand for their 
services has been so insistent that the 
artists are making several short tours 
during the season to all parts of the 
country. The quartet, when in New York, 
sings at Dr. Henry Van Dyke’s famous 
Fifth Avenue Brick Church. The mem- 
bers of the organization have the dis- 
tinction of singing over 100 concerted 
numbers from memory — a record that 
will probably stand for many years.” 

In February, the quartet sang “I 
Love, Love” from “The Red Widow.” 
And in March, Mrs. Kimball, with 
the other members assisting, was 
heard in the “Inflammatus” from 
“•Stabat Mater.” Croxton and Miller 
were present with a duet rendition 
of “Crucifix.” May brought a three- 
part interpretation of “God is Love, 
His Mercy Brightens,” by Kimball, 
Miller, and Croxton. 

A month later, Croxton’s first 
Edison solo was announced. It was 
the composition with which he per- 
haps was most identified, “Gypsy 
Love Song” from Victor Herbert’s 
“Fortune Teller,” and was made 
with the help of a mixed chorus — 
no doubt the other three members 
of the quartet, which also sang the 
record of the beautiful waltz, “Car- 
mena.” 

A second Croxton solo, “Hear Me! 
Ye Winds and Waves” was issued in 
July, with this comment: 

"Surging with the spirit of the ele- 
ments, this great master-piece of Han- 
del's has been one of Mr. Croxton’s most 
successful songs as baritone soloist with 
the New York Symphony, Pittsburgh 
Symphony, Victor Herbert and Theodore 
Thomas Orchestras. A recitative from 
Handel's 'Julius Caesar’ and the air 
from ‘Scipio’ are combined by an or- 
chestra accompaniment in which is heard 
the ceaseless booming of the restless 
waves.” 

No more Croxton records were is- 
sued by Edison before the first list 


of unbreakable Blue Amberol cylin- 
ders came out in November, 1912. 

VI. Croxton as a Columbia and 
Victor Singer 

Croxton’s Columbia debut was 
only a month later than his Edison. 
In February, 1912, attention was 
called to his 12-inch record, No. 
A5344, of two standard bass num- 
bers, “Out on the Deep” and “Thy 
Sentinel Am I.” 

March brought a 10-inch version, 
No. A1114, of “Off to Philadelphia,” 
coupled with “The Little Irish Girl,” 
sung by W. Francis Firth. Croxton 
and Miller teamed in April to sing 
“The Wanderer’s Night Song” on 
one side of a 10-inch disc while 
Grace Kerns and Bessie Volckmann 
sang “0 Wert Thou in the Cauld 
Blast” as its coupling. 

Croxton also offered a bass solo 
of “Hosanna.” Its mating was “Wel- 
come, Happy Morning,” by the Co- 
lumbia Mixed Quartet — possibly an- 
other name for the Croxton Quartet. 

In July, Miller and Croxton were 
heard in “A Stein Song.” “Brown 
October Ale,” sung by another basso 
with the initials F. C. — Frank Con- 
ly — was pressed on the other side. 

In Novembei*, Miller and Croxton 
sang a 12-inch version of “The Lord 
is My Shepherd.” Its pairing was 
Handel’s “Largo,” given in Italian 
by the great German baritone lieder 
singer, Alexander Heinemann. 

For December, 1912, Croxton 
cashed in on the Christmas trade by 
making a 12-inch version of Gou- 
nod’s “Nazareth,” sung with the help 
of the Columbia Mixed Chorus. The 
other side was occupied with “And 
the Glory of the Lord,” by the 
Columbia Oratorio Chorus. The 
monthly supplement said, concerning 
the Croxton side: 

"This celebrated song — one of the best 
achievements of its equally celebrated 
composer, and especially adapted to the 
male voice of low register — still stands 
supreme among songs of its class. It is 
sung for our list by Mr. Frank Croxton 
with the entire strength of our unri- 
valed Mixed Chorus.” 

Croxton’s only solo Victor record 
also appeared in December, 1912. 
It, too, was a solo rendition of “Naz- 
areth,” but without the aid of a 
chorus, and was doubled with “Yule- 
Tide,” a “Christmas fantasia” play- 
ed by Arthor Pryor’s Band. Said 
the supplement: 

"The Victor introduces a new bass in 
Gounod’s majestic song of the Nativity. 
Mr. Croxton’s rich and resonant voice 
and good delivery are already familiar 
to concert-goers throughout the United 
States, and his Victor records will pre- 
sent him to a new and much larger 
audience.” 

Strangely, in view of the way 
Croxton had immediately “caught 
on” with Edison and Columbia pa- 
trons, his name didn’t appear again 
in a Victor list for almost seven 
years, even though the “Nazareth” 
record sold well. And, although Vic- 
tor issued solo records by Agnes 
Kimball and Reed Miller, the Frank 
Croxton Quartet was never among 
the Victor recording groups. 

(To be continued) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


I. Established Artist 

By the end of 1912 Frank Crox- 
ton was established as a recording 
artist, but one who sang operatic 
and concert songs almost entirely 
and did not go in for “popular” 
music. 

His absence from the Victor lists 
after the “Nazareth” record may 
have been due to his signing a con- 
tract to make lateral cut discs only 
for Columbia. I have never, however, 
seen any mention of his being an 
exclusive Columbia artist for solo 
work. 

-When the first list of Edison Blue 
Amberol cylinders was issued in No- 
vember, 1912, Croxton, Kimball, and 
Miller were heard on No. 1502, in 
the Trio from “Faust.” After de- 
scribing the scene in which the Trio 
is sung, the supplement said: “Miss 
Kimball and Messrs. Miller and 
Croxton have been singing in con- 
cert for years as soprano, tenor, and 
baritone, respectively, of the cele- 
brated Frank Croxton Quartet. An 
effective record of their concerted 
efforts is offered lovers of grand 
opera in English.” 

A month later, on No. 1537, Crox- 
ton and a chorus of female voices 
sang to an accompaniment of harp, 
organ, and orchestra, “List! The 
Cherubic Host” from Alfred Gaurs 
oratorio, “The Holy City.” 

Another ambitious undertaking 
came in the fourth Amberol list 
when the four sang the Quartet 
from “Rigoletto” (No. 1528). I have 
never heard this record, but I found 
an intriguing reference to it in a 
recently acquired copy of the Eng- 
lish magazine, The Gramophone, for 
September, 1923. 

Felix Sykes, recording secretary 
of the City of London Phonograph 
Society, reported that “Mr. Hillyer 


Frank Croxton 


By JIM WALSH 
PART II 


had some interesting remarks to 
make upon the record of the Quar- 
tet from ‘Rigoletto.’ He said that he 
had heard all the leading discs of 
this title — several made by celebrat- 
ed artists — but the Blue Amberol 
cylinder easily came out on top. The 
meeting was in complete agreement 
with this opinion.” 

On No. 1517 Croxton sang “Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep” as a solo. 
His only Edison Diamond Disc (No. 
88072) combined “Rocked in the 
Cradle” with “My Pretty Jane,” 
sung by John Young and Frederick 
Wheeler. The basso’s sonorous tones 
are heard to scintillating effect. 

In the sixth list, issued in March, 
1913, Croxton, with the help of a 
chorus, sang “0, Little Mother of 
Mine.” The following month, on 
1745, the Quartet rendered a hymn, 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee.” 

In August, on 1805, Croxton gave 
a rousing interpretation of “Father 
O’Flynn.” Kimball, Miller, and Crox- 
ton sang “God is Love, His Mercy 
Brightens” (1862) for the Septem- 
ber list, and in October, on 1991, 
the trio was heard in “Praise Ye” 
from Verdi’s “Attila.” Also in Oc- 
tober, on 2004, Miller and Croxton 
sang Faure’s “Crucifix.” 

Frank Croxton’s last Blue Amber- 
ol record, 2110, issued in December, 
1913, contained the “Gypsy Love 
Song,” which, like “God is Love,” 


had already appeared on the wax 
Amberol. 

In view of the standard type of 
the numbers sung by Croxton and 
his associates it is probable that all 
the Blue Amberol records had been 
made originally for wax cylinders. 
This lends more color to the sup- 
position that he became an exclusive 
Columbia artist for a period of two 
years or so. 

II. Columbia and Others 

Croxton recorded so extensively 
for Columbia from 1912 to 1920 that 
it would be tedious to trace his ac- 
tivities. The November, 1914, cata- 
log lists 17 solos by him, as well 
as duets with Henry Burr, Harry 
McClaskey (who was also Henry 
Burr!) and Reed Miller; a rendition 
of the “Good Night Quartet” from 
“Martha,” with Grace Kerns, Mil- 
dred Potter, and Miller; and two 
records by the Croxton Mixed Quar- 
tet. 

A little later he took part in a 12- 
inch version of “Carmena,” the other 
singers being Kerns, Potter and 
Craig Campbell. He also sang in 
the Columbia Mixed Quartet, with 
Kerns, Potter, and Charles Harrison. 
After Miss Potter’s death in 1915, 
the women members became Beulah 
Gaylord Young (Mrs. Charles Har- 
rison), soprano; and Rose Bryant, 
contralto. 

Shortly before Miss Potter’s death 
Croxton took the bass role in a re- 
cording of the Lucia Sextet, the 
other members being Kerns, Potter, 
Harrison, Reed Miller, and Albert 
Wiederhold, who also recorded under 
the name of Herbert Stuart. Charles 
Harrison is the only survivor of the 
Sextet singers. 

For half a dozen years Croxton 
was especially prominent among 
Columbia artists as a member of 
the famous Stellar Quartet, whose 
first record appeared in January, 
1914. The Quartet was formed be- 
cause Columbia Recording Director, 
George Clarence Jell, wanted a four- 
voice group that would specialize in 
the unaccompanied singing of higher 
type music than the ordinary popu- 
lar song. 

For a record or two John Barnes 
Wells was the second tenor; Charles 
Harrison, the first; Andrea Sarto, 
baritone, and Croxton, bass. Henry 
Burr also sang the lead tenor part 
once or twice, but then Reed Miller 
was obtained, and the personnel re- 
mained constant until Croxton 
signed exclusively with Victor in 
1920. 

Two of the members — Miller and 
Croxton — were “lifted” from the 
Frank Croxton Quartet. The Colum- 
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Left to right: 

This informal snapshot was taken at the Victor Jobbers’ Convention in Atlantic City, 
June, 1920. Billy Murray, Frank Croxton, and Frank Banta are “doing stunts” to amuse 
Mrs. Murray, 

A 1923 photo of the Peerless Quartet. Henry Burr, the manager, thought it bad luck 
for the quartet to have its picture taken “four in a row,” so insisted on Croxton 
bringing up the rear. In front — John Meyer, Burr, and Albert Campbell. 
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bia Stellar organization won a de- 
served recognition as the best group 
of its kind. Although some Stellar 
Quartet records were issued after 
Croxton left Columbia, I have no 
idea who took his place. 

Beginning around 1915, Croxton 
did some recording for the minor 
companies that made hill-and-dale 
records in the hope of sharing the 
phonograph’s growing popularity. I 
have a Rex sapphire record on which 
Croxton sings “The Clang of the 
Forge,” backed with “Annie Laurie,” 
by the Peerless Quartet. 

The Croxton Quartet sang a med- 
ley of Christmas Carols on Gennett 
7620. When Okeh began to make 
vertical cut records in 1917 Croxton 
and his associates were engaged. 

On one double-faced record the 
Croxton Trio sang “The Star-Span- 
g-led Banner” and "The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic.” On another the 
Quartet sang “Goodbye, Sweet Day,” 
and on still another Croxton was 
heard in a solo version of “When 
the Bell in the Lighthouse Rings.” 
On others the Trio sang “Praise Ye” 
and the Quartet, “Sweet and Low.” 

Croxton and Miller recorded a 
Pathe duet (No. 30400) of “The Two 
Beggars.” And when Okeh began to 
make lateral cut records in 1919 the 
Croxton Trio did a “Christmas 
Hymns Medley.” 

While I can’t prove it, I suspect 
that “Franklin Careau,” a bass who 
sang “Gypsy Love Song” and other 
standard numbers for the 7-inch Em- 
erson list in 1916-17, was Croxton. 
Both singers had the initials F. C. 
— and performers who were using 
an assumed name usually liked to 
give some clue as to who they really 
were ! ! 

IIL Peerless Quartet and 
Eight Victor Artists 

In 1919 Frank Croxton became a 
member of the Peerless Quartet and 
the concert group which was to be- 
come known the following year as 
the Eight Famous (or Popular) Vic- 
tor Artists. Croxton took the place 
of Arthur Collins, the baritone who 
had been a Quartet member for 
more than 10 years but was fre- 
quently at odds with the second 
tenor and manager, Henry Burr. 
John Meyer, the Peerless bass, 
switched to the baritone part, and 
Croxton took the bass. 

After an absence of almost seven 
years, Croxton’s name and photo 
appeared in the Victor supplement 
for November, 1919, when, on record 
18609, he and Burr harmonized a 
ballad, “Weeping Willow Lane.” 

It was combined with the Peer- 
less Quartet version of a favorite 
sentimental tear-jerker, “When I’m 
Gone You’ll Soon Forget.” This rec- 
ord was such a big seller that when 
electrical recording was introduced 
in 1925, Victor had both sides re- 
made by the same artists and issued 
as 19870. 

Until late in 1920 Peerless was 
kept busy recording as free lances 
for every record company in the 
United States, excepting Edison 



Frank Croxton (center, lower left) was 
first list of 'Edison Blue Amberol cylinders 


and Bnmswick, and also making 
periodic trips to Canada. Albert 
Campbell, the first tenor, recalled 
they scheduled recording “dates” in 
morning, afternoon, and night shifts 
in order to make discs enough to 
satisfy all the companies and still 
take long concert tours. 

It must have been a relief to the 
Quartet, from the standpoint of 
avoiding excessive work, when an 
agreement was reached to make rec- 
ords exclusively for Victor, and the 
concert troupe’s name was changed 
from the Record Makers to the Eight 
Famous Victor Artists. 

It is amusing that Burr had one 
odd superstition concerning the Peer- 
less. He had no objection to photos 
being taken of himself, Campbell, 
and Meyer as a group, and old Victor 
supplements contain many pictures 
of the Sterling Trio, as the three 
were known. But Burr considered 
it bad luck for all four members of 
the Quartet to appear in the same 
picture and strenuously objected to 
Croxton’s being added for photo 
purposes to the Trio. 

On just one occasion he was per- 
suaded to allow the Peerless to be 
photographed as an ensemble, in- 
stead of separately, but only on con- 
dition that one of the four must not 
be in line with the others. So Crox- 
ton was posed in the background, 
operating a camera, and Burr was 
placated — more or less. 

The Quartet’s exclusive Victor en- 
gagement was announced in The 
Voice of the Victor for December, 
1920, but by that time it was not 
news. The Eight had been guests 
at the Victor jobbers’ convention in 
Atlantic City late in June, and it 
was known then that negotiations 



one of the many artists represented in the 
issued in November, 1912. 


were under way to place Billy Mur- 
ray, Campbell, Burr, Meyer, and 
Croxton under contract to record 
only for “His Master’s Voice.” 

I think it is generally agreed that 
the Peerless Quartet reached the 
height of its popularity and musical 
attainment during the six years 
Croxton was its "foundation.” Ar- 
thur Collins was one of the finest 
comedians of his day, but he was not 
Croxton’s equal as a quartet mem- 
ber. 

For near-perfection in ensemble 
singing, the combination of Camp- 
bell, Burr, Meyer, and Croxton prob- 
ably has never been surpassed, even 
though Meyer occasionally had a 
tendency, as Billy Murray said, "to 
cut in too strong.” 

Other members of the Eight Fam- 
ous Victor Artists, during the years 
Croxton made cross-country tours 
with it, were Fred Van Eps, banjoist, 
who was succeeded by the greatest 
of saxophone virtuosos, Rudy Wie- 
doeft; Monroe Silver, comedian; and 
Frank Banta, pianist. Of this group 
only Van Eps and Banta are still 
living. 

Some years ago a man who heard 
the Eight several times in concert 
recalled a time Croxton sang the 
Volga Boatman song. Before singing 
Croxton gave a spoken introduction 
in which he said he considered the 
late Feodor Chaliapin the greatest 
living basso and would try to sing 
the Boatman song as nearly as pos- 
sible in Chaliapin’s style. After 
Croxton completed his bravura ren- 
dition the man said he was convinced 
Croxton was as good as Chaliapin. 

One of the Peerless Quartet rec- 
ords in which Croxton is heard to 
excellent advantage is the 1924 Vic- 
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tor of “There’s Yes, Yes in Your 
Eyes.” Ordinarily, Burr, as lead ten- 
or, took all the solo lines, but in 
this number Croxton is allowed to 
dominate a chorus, and his resonant, 
sonorous tones make delightful lis- 
tening. 

He is also heard to splendid effect 
in “Where the Dreamy Wabash 
Flows.” On an earlier Columbia 
record, the quartet occupied both 
sides of a disc singing “Hits of 
Days Gone By,” a medley of old 
Harry Von Tilzer compositions. 
Crcrxton comes out strong in the last 
selection on side two, “Row, Row, 
Row.” 

It is worth mentioning, too, that 
from 1920 on Croxton was the bass 
of the American Quartet on Victor 
records. As soon as the exclusive 
contract was signed, the American 
became the same as the Peerless 
except that Murray was substituted 
for Burr. 

The Eight was one of the first 
ensembles to make an electric re- 
cording. Immediately after the new 
process was developed, Buit’s popu- 
lar organization made double-faced 
12-inch disc No. 35753, “A Minia- 
ture Concert by the Eight Popular 
Victor Artists.” This record, issued 
in June, 1925, condensed their ac- 
customed two hour concert programs 
to eight minutes. 

Banta played “Strut, Miss Lizzie;” 
Silver talked about his mythical 
friend, Cohen; the Sterling Trio 
sang “Love’s Old Sweet Song;” 
Burr, “When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie;” and Murray obliged with 
“Casey Jones,” on side one. On the 
second, Campbell and Burr sang 
“Sweet Genevieve;” Wiedoeft tootled 
“Saxophobia;” Croxton sang “Gypsy 
Love Song,” and the Quartet, for a 
rousing finale, was heard in the 
chorus of “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny” and “Massa’s in de Cold, 
Cold Ground.” It seems generally 
agreed that Croxton’s segment is 
the outstanding vocal achievement. 

Unfortunately, Burr’s personal 
relations with the Quartet gradu- 
ally became less harmonious than 
the singing, and late in 1925 he de- 
cided to replace the other three 
members with singers who were 
capable but not so well known. 
Campbell, Meyer, and Croxton gave 
way to Carl Mathieu, first tenor; 
Stanley Baughman, baritone; and 
James Stanley, bass. The first record 
by the new Peerless Quartet was 
announced in the Victor supplement 
for January, 1926. 

Being dismissed must have been 
a hard blow for Albert Campbell, 
who had sung in the Peerless and 
its predecessor, the Columbia Quar- 
tet, since the early 1900’s. He soon 
formed a fairly successful duet re- 
cording partnership with Jack Kauf- 
man. 

Meyer, after making a few records 
with Henry Moeller, who disguised 
himself for duet purposes as Henry 
Fairbank, returned to the New York 
florist shop he had owned all through 
his recording career. Croxton went 
back to teaching, church work, and 
his many other activities. 


IV. Later Years 

After his break with Burr, Crox- 
ton joined another male quartet in 
the late 1920’s. This was a group, 
organized primarily for concert and 
radio work, which at first consisted 
of Charles Harrison and Redferne 
Hollinshead, tenors; Vernon Archi- 
bald, baritone, and Croxton, bass. 

After Hollinshead gave way to 
Lambert Murphy, the Quartet made 
some fine Victor, Columbia, and Edi- 
son records. Its activities were dis- 
cussed in the biographical sketches 
of Harrison and Murphy, already 
published in this department. 

The depression put an end to the 
quartet’s activities, but Croxton con- 
tinued to be active in teaching and 
church singing. By this time two of 
the members of his original Frank 
Croxton Quartet — Agnes Kimball 
and Reed Miller — had died. Nevada 
Van Der Veer, Miller’s wife, was the 
last survivor of the group. She died 
September 26, 1958. 

I never corresponded with Frank 
Croxton and met him only once. That 
was on October 18, 1940, when I 
went with Billy Murray and two 
dear friends, Jimmy Martindale and 
Walter P. Macdonald, to a place in 
New York City, where some former- 
ly popular recording artists were re- 
hearsing a minstrel show which they 
hoped would be suitable for radio. 
Among those present I recall Gus 
Van, Charles Harrison, Everett 
Clark, Harry Donaghy, Joe White — 
“the Silver - Masked Tenor,” and 
Croxton. 

After the rehearsal, at which I re- 
member Murray sang “Bill Bailey” 
and Croxton “Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground,” I handed Croxton a photo- 
graph of himself that Billy had 
given me and asked him to auto- 
graph it. As the tall, florid-faced 
man wrote, he remarked with a sort 
of sadly humorous look: “It’s hard 
to believe I ever looked that young. 
That’s the way my son looks now!” 

Croxton at that time was 62 years 
of age, but I thought his voice was 
unimpaired. I also showed him a 
picture of John Meyer, which I 
meant to have Meyer sign (he did, 
a few hours before I left New 
York) and Croxton affectionately 
remarked: “Well, Well, there’s John 
Meyer, the old rogue!” 

So ended my personal knowledge 
of Frank Croxton, whom I consider 
one of the most genuinely accomp- 
lished of the “popular” recording 
artists. Actually, he hardly belongs 
in the popular classification, since 
his recording of that type of music 
was restricted almost entirely to oc- 
casional duets with Burr and his 
work in the Peerless Quartet. When 
he died a little less than nine years 
after our meeting, the world of 
music lost a genuinely able, ver- 
satile, and sincere interpreter of 
the best in vocal art. 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED Instruments. 
Also buy and repair; reasonable. — C. 
Lamper, C-Sharp Hobby Shop, 1365 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Jlyl2082l 


SHEET MUSIC 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big list. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, Calif. my3863 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Catalog: 20c.— Fore's, 3151 High, Denver 
6, Colo. aul2698 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WILL PAY CASH for cylinder repro- 
ducers of all types. Also, books and old 
record catalogs. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3253 


WANTED — Old cylinder phonos, and 
records, also disc phonos, roller organs 
and music boxes. — Neumann Miller, 
410 W. Lomlta, Glendale 4, Calif. ap3263 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


PRICES LOWERED again on over 100 
antique cylinder and flat disc phono- 
graphs and antique radios. Prices to be 
lowered periodically until this list is sold 
These are from my private collection be- 
cause I am specializing in one kind. 
They are all the best you can find, and 
at no doubt the lowest prices you'll find. 
Lists 25c. — Miller's, 1017 Westgate Rd., 
Troy, Ohio. my36601 


CYLINDER <&. DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. jly646S 


CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 

5" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 

parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 

ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 

music boxes. All items In perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann 
Miller, 410 W. Lomlta, Glendale 4, Calif. 

ap3S67 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3426 


ATTENTION 1 Antique phonograph ser- 
vice. Cylinder and disc phonographs, 
records, parts. Almost everything in this 
line available. No lists. Please send wants. 
All replies answered. Include stamp in 
first letter. Satisfaction guaranteed. List 
of what I have available for stamp. — 
Antique Phonograph Service, c/o Lloyd 
Whitlock, 114 State, Brewer, Maine. 

my48001 


FOR SALE; Phonograph made for Ex- 
position of 1902 found in private collec- 
tion. For details write: Reed & Long, 
c/o Gregory R. Reed, R.F.D. 4, Allen- 
town 5, Pa. apSOO^ 


EDISON cylinder phonographs: Stan- 
dard model, Cygnet horn, No. 10, $76. 
Home and Standard models, $40. Amber- 
ol model 50, $30. Amberol Console model 
76, $36. Complete, playing, with 10 rec- 
ords. Busy Bee disc phonograph, $50. 
Standard disc phonograph, model A, $40. 
Harry Lauder; Cal Stewart - "Uncle 
Josh" disc records, 7S's, 10", $1; 12" 

$1.50. Wanted: Player piano rolls and 
cylinder records. Will trade. — W. R. 
Harvey, 948 14 th St., Apt. E., Santa 
Monica, Calif. my34Sll 


FOR SALE: Old Victrola XI. Good 
condition. Many good records, both pop- 
ular and classical. — • Hylah R. Bender, 
7816 Forest Ave., Munster, Ind. my3253 
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JIM WALSH 



Harold Jarvis 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


I. Tenor's Namesake 

For the past 18 years I have 
hoped some day to tell the life 
story of the late Harold Jarvis. I 
have wanted to do this not only 
because of my admiration for the 
eminent Middle Western tenor, but 
also because I felt HOBBIES read- 
ers should know of my Roanoke, 
Va., friend, that great and good 
man, Harold Jarvis Yates, who was 
named for the Detroit songbird. 

In 1943, I left Johnson City, Tenn., 
where I was then editorial writer 
of the Press, and came to Roanoke 
as a staff member of the World- 
News. In those war days the staff 
was small and considerable “doub- 
ling up” was necessary, so I was 
soon assigned to the police beat, 
among a great many other things. 

A detective who especially inter- 
ested me was a tall, hazel-eyed, pipe- 
smoking gentleman, H. J. Yates. Mr. 
Yates had a command of English — 
“The gift of gab,” as his crony and 
inveterate “needier',” Detective Cecil 
Daniel (Friday) Webster, termed it 
— and an intellectually whimsical 
sense of humor that delighted me. 
I soon came to think of him as — 
what I still consider him although 
we meet rarely nowadays — one of 
my best friends. 

One afternoon, “Friday” Webster 
facetiously addressed Detective 
Yates as “Harold Jarvis.” That 
caused me to remark: “Why, that's 
funny! Did you know there used to 
be a famous tenor named Harold 
Jarvis?” 

“Heck yeah, I knowed it!” Mr. 
Yates returned, with grammatical 
exactitude. “An aunt of mine mar- 
ried a kinfolk of his, and she tagged 
me after the guy!” 

He beamed complacently, ignor- 
ing Webster's comment: “If that 
character could sing you sure don't 
take after him!” 

This was indeed surprising news. 
I inquired into the circumstances of 
how the aunt persuaded Mr. Yates' 
parents to name him after a distin- 
guished singer, and he related the 
circumstances to the best of his 
memory. 

A few days ago, with this article 
in mind, I called up H. J. and asked 
him to restate the facts. He did, 


and he also had me call his sister, 
Mrs. Dorothy Jones, whose recol- 
lection, he said, would be more ac- 
curate than his. 

Between the sister and brother/ I 
learned their parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Henry Yates, were origin- 
ally from Saginaw, Mich., where Mr. 
Yates was in the lumber business. 
In the early 1900's they came to 
the iSouth, and lived at Johnson 
City, and in Bland eouhty, Va., 
where Harold Jarvis Yates was, born, 
before they moved to Roanoke. 

Mrs. Yates had been a Davidson. 
Her sister, Sadie Davidson, who re- 
mained in Michigan, married Leon 
(usually known as Len) Jarvis - and 
Leon was an uncle of Harold Jarvis, 
the tenor. “Aunt Sadie,” and “Uncle 
Len,” who was in the building sup- 
ply business, often visited the Yates 
family, and were on hand when the 
Yates baby son arrived. There was 
a discussion as to what he should 
be named. Father Yates said he’d 
like for him to have the same name 
as his own father - Henry James 
Yates - or at least the same initials. 

Then Aunt Sadie, a strong admir- 
er of her husband's handsome and 
gifted nephew, who lived in Detroit, 
spoke up. “Why don’t you name 
him Harold Jarvis Yates?” she 
asked. “You'd still be keeping the 
initials, H. J., and maybe he'll grow 
up to be a famous singer like Harold 
Jarvis.” 

The suggestion found favor. Har- 
old Jarvis Yates the infant became, 
and it is a name on which he has 
cast individual x'adiance. While he 
has not become the talented tenor 
for whom Aunt Sadie hoped, during 
his years as a detective he induced 
many a law violator to “sing.” 

Sadie and Len visited their Roan- 
oke relations regularly for many 
years. My friend says one of his 
earliest recollections is of meeting 
Santa Claus, whom he later had 
reason to believe was “Uncle Len” 
in disguise. 

The Michigan couple had no chil- 
dren of their own, but Len had a 
son by a former marriage. After 
the son’s death, he and his Sadie 
adopted Len’s granddaughter, Alice. 

Len survived his nephew, Harold 
Jarvis, by two years, dying in 1926. 
Aunt Sadie is also dead. Harold 
Jarvis never visited Roanoke, and 
Mr. Yates never saw the celebrity 
whose name he bears. 

And that is the story of how my 
Roanoke friend, who quit detective 
work well over a decade ago to be- 
come, like "Friday” Webster, a val- 


ued investigator for Associated 
Transport, came to be named Harold 
Jarvis Yates. We are not quite done 
with him, however. 

Before proceeding to consider the 
life and recordings of Harold Jarvis, 
I must give myself the pleasure of 
publishing here, for the benefit of 
future generations, a poem I wrote 
some 15 years ago, in which I paid 
tribute to the remarkable qualities 
of Harold Jarvis Yates. 

II. “Lines in Praise of a 
Great and Good Man” 

I am proud of that poem. When- 
ever I despondently suspect my life 
has been in vain and I have written 
Nothing That Will Live, I console 
myself by re-reading the painstak- 
ingly wrought effusions which I 
termed “Lines in Praise of a ‘Great 
and Good Man.” The more I observed 
Mr. Yates the more I was impressed 
by his almost superhuman strength 
of character, and -the more I longed 
to lay my meed of praise at his 
amply proportioned feet. 

At last I succeeded. I realize, of 
course — and this is an opinion in 
which Harold Jarvis Yates, with a 
modest, but well grounded knowl- 
edge of his own virtues, wholeheart- 
edly concurs — that no poem could do 
absolute justice to his manifold 
merits. 

But it is my considered belief 
that, for subtlety, unflinching re- 
ality, and sympathetic portrayal of 
a great man's character, there, is no 
other ode in the English language 
to equal it. Mr. Yates himself says 
that although it does not do him 
entire justice it starts in where 
Shakespeare leaves off. 

Among many other felicities, I 
hope you will note the superlative 
ingenuity by which the reader is 
permitted to substitute “chest” or 
“vest,” if he prefers, for “breast” in 
the second stanza. But I must con- 
fess, to be perfectly honest, that 
although Mr. Yates highly approves 
of the poem as a whole, there are 
■two expressions in the third stanza 
which he deplores. 

Those regrettable lines must be 
attributed to other members of the 
Detective Bureau — and especially 
“Friday” Webster. They, no doubt, 
were somewhat jealous of the poetic 
tribute which Mr. Yates had re- 
ceived. They accused me of taking 
indecent liberties with the truth and 
insisted on changes being made. 
They even threatened to refuse me 
fux'ther news if I didn't make them. 
In order to remain a productive re- 
porter, I had to do violence to my 
artistic integrity. 

I had written “never with rum 
his thirst he sates, but gladly for 
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cold water waits.” “Friday” insisted 
on this becoming, “ever with rum 
his thirst he sates, and never for 
cold water waits.” When I flatly 
refused to make that change, we 
compromised, after some bickering, 
on “seldom with rum — 

I had also written, “the truth he 
durn nigh always states.” Mr. Web- 
ster objected even more strongly to 
this, and demanded that it become, 
“the truth he almost never states” 
or “the truth he hardly ever states.” 

Once more I declined, even though 
warned the Detective Bureau might 
be declared out of bounds for me. 
“Friday” next suggested, “the truth 
he with reluctance states,” but I 
wouldn't have that, either. Finally, 
we agreed to substitute, “the truth 
he on occasion states.” 

It is those changes which Mr. 
Yates feels do violence to the over- 
all concept of him as a noble, heroic 
character. But here, with all its 
merits (too numerous to mention) 
and its defects (precious few) is my 
poem in praise of that great and 
good man, who has even more merits 
and fewer faults than the work of 
art: 

"Thrice blessed of the shining Fates 
Is he yclept H. Jarvis Yates! 

He holdeth friendly tete-a-tetes 
With gentlemen who burgle freights, 
And ladies who hacksaw their mates 
Confide to him their better traits, 

The while he strokes their lovely pates 
And fingerprints perpetuates. 

Shy damsels snatched from hotel dates 
Sob on the breast (*) of Harold Yates. 
Neighbors’ quarrels he arbitrates 
And fussy females he placates, 

But sin he manfully berates. 

Envisioning the Pearly Gates; 

Aught that’s depraved he staunchly hates, 
(So surely pure Is Jarvis Yates!) 
Seldom with rum his thirst he sates, 

But gladly for cold water waits; 

The truth he on occasion states. 

Brawls he rarely originates — 

A fact that clearly Indicates 
No vulgar rows he tolerates. 

In Fame’s fair Hall he richly rates — 
Our Harold (H. J.) Jarvis Yates! 

(* Or chest, or vest. If you prefer.) 

And now, witK this amiable horse- 
play disposed of, we may proceed to 
a serious consideration of the life 
and achievements of Detroit's favor- 
ite tenor, Harold Jarvis. 

III. Death Certificate 
Harold Jarvis' death certificate, 
which the Detroit Department of 
Health sent me, proved disappoint- 
ing. I was surprised to find Jarvis' 
wife, whose maiden name was Marie 
Judson (his second wife), didn't 
know the date of his birth. His age 
was given as “about 59,” and his 
home as 702 Glynn Court. His occu- 
pation was set down as “artist.” 

Janus was born in Toronto, Can- 
ada, which no doubt partly accounts 
for his popularity in Canada and for 
his recording the national Canadian 
anthem, “0 Canada!” His father's 
name is given as George Jarvis, 
and he was born, the certificate 
says, somewhere in England. His 
mother's maiden name was said to 
be unknown, but she, too, was be- 
lieved of English birth. 

Dr. G. P. Cooley's report said he 
had treated Jarvis from 1921 until 
his death on March 31, 1924, for 



Harold Jarvis, Detroit church and con- 
cert tenor, well established before the 
20th century. 


edema of the lungs and aortic ob- 
struction, which I interpret to mean 
a combination of dropsy and a heart 
ailment. Burial took place in Wood- 
lawn Cemetery on April 3. There 
was no mention of any children. 

Since the certificate reached me, 
I have had a windfall of further 
Jarvis information from Kurtz My- 
ers, chief of the Music and Drama 
Department of the Detroit Public 
Library. Mr. Myers sent photostatic 
copies of virtually everything con- 
cerning Harold Jarvis in the Li- 
brary's files, and graciously assured 
me: “We certainly wish to be help- 
ful in the preparation of your ar- 
ticle about one of Detroit's few mus- 
ical celebrities.” 

He surely has been. In fact, I can't 
think of any time when any other 
person or institution has been more 
helpful ! From the newspaper clip- 
pings and other material enclosed 
in Mr. Myers' bulky envelope I can 
give much information I did not 
previously have. In fact, I am al- 
most swamped, but gratefully so, by 
the wealth of Jarvisiana which has 
descended upon me! 

IY. Considered for Light Opera 

Before me is a newspaper story 
which reveals that, well before the 
20th century, Harold Jarvis was es- 
tablished in the Detroit area as a 
church and concert tenor of excep- 
tional ability. On January 3, 1899, 
a Detroit newspaper published along 
news story saying tJie manager of 
the Alice Nielsen Opera Company 
was thinking of engaging Jarvis, 
to give the Company a tenor of the 
artistic stature of its famous basso, 
Eugene -Cowles. Here is a condensed 
version of what appeared under the 
heading, “Jarvis May Join a Great 
Opera Company: 

"Manager Frank L. Perley, of the Neil- 
sen Opera Co., has ambitious plans for 
that organization for next season, and 
one of them is to secure Detroit’s tenor, 
Harold Jarvis, as a member of the com- 
pany. 

"Mr. Perley had heard Mr. Jarvla 
spoken of as one of the leading tenors 
of the country, and when he came to 
Detroit last week made overtures to get 
his name to a contract. Mr. Jarvis re- 


ceives many offers of this kind and has 
persistently refused to be tempted from 
his present pleasant and remunerative 
work, but after witnessing a perform- 
ance of 'The Fortune Teller,’ he said 
that was the first light opera organiza- 
tion he had seen that he would consent 
to become a member of. He made an 
appointment with Mr. Perley to sing 
for him at the Hotel Cadillac yesterday, 
but was unable to do so on account of 
the illness of Arthur Depew, his accom- 
panist. Mr. Perley will, however, be 
given an opportunity to hear his voice 
next week in Chicago, during the en- 
gagement of 'The Fortune Teller’ in 
that city. 

” 'I am going to make the Nielsen 
Company the leading light opera organ- 
ization in this country,’ said Mr. Perley 
yesterday, ’and am on the lookout for 
a tenor who will equal Mr. Cowles as a 
basso. If all I have heard of Mr. Jarvis' 
singing is true he will fill the bill.’ " 

I wonder what happened. So far 
as I know, Jarvis didn't join the 
“Fortune Teller” company or any 
other light opera ensemble. Prob- 
ably he decided he preferred to stay 
amid the congenial surroundings of 
Detroit, where he was a local celeb- 
rity with great personal popularity. 

Although the death certificate 
mentioned no children, Harold Jar- 
vis was already a father when he 
was considering light opera status. 
The Detroit News-Tribune for Jan- 
uary 1, 1899, contained a photograph 
of a baby boy, with a cut line, “Rul- 
ers of Our Homes.” Beneath the 
cut line appeared the following: 

"Harold Jarvis, Jr., whose wise little 
face looks out from this picture. Is the 
handsome son of Harold Jarvis, the well- 
known and popular singer of Detroit. 
The face of little Harold shows not only 
beauty, but intelligence, and there is a, 
dreamy expression in his large dark eyes, 
quite unusual in so young a child. The 
portrait was reproduced tn half-tone 
from a photo taken by James Arthur.’* 

Unfortunately, little Harold, Jr. 
(the first of two boys to bear that 
name) did not have a long life. His 
story ended tragically. He gave 
great promise, as he grew up, of 
becoming an accomplished pianist. 

While he was still a boy, in 1910, 
his mother took him to Leipzig, Ger- 
many, to study. On the ship going 
over he suffered a fall which .aused 
his death after he arrived in Leip- 
zig. A sequel to this sad occurrence 
was published in the Detroit Free 
Press for September 11, 1913: 

"Mrs. Harold Jarvis, wife of the well- 
known Detroit tenor, died Wednesday 
noon at the family residence, 39 Atkin- 
son avenue. 

"Grief and worry over the death of 
her only child, Harold Reginald Jarvla, 
who died in Germany three years ago 
last June, caused Mrs. Jarvia to fall 111 
about a year and a half ago. She never 
recovered her health, and. her condition 
was such that her death Wednesday was 
not unexpected by her husband and 
other relatives. 

"Mrs. Jarvis, the daughter erf Dr. 
W. H. Gelkie, late dean of Trinity Medi- 
cal College, Toronto, married Mr. Jarvis 
in Toronto 21 years ago. Other surviving 
members of her family, in addition to 
her husband, are two brothers, Dt. W. 
W. Gelkie, of Elmira, Ontario, Dr. W. W. 
Gelkie, of Toronto, and a sister, Mias 
Ethel Gelkie, of Toronto." 

A newspaper story published after 
Jarvis' death said Mrs. Jarvis, whose 
maiden name was Laura Gelkie, was 
an accomplished singer. The loss of 
both his son and wife was described 
as "a crushing blow” to the tenor, 
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GLENN P. HECKERT, Massillon, Ohio. 

Mr. Heckert recently retired from his clock and jewelry business in Massillon. But he 
set up a basement shop at his home, and confesses that in his retirement he seems 
"busier than ever.” 

Many readers of HOBBIES know him also as a music box enthusiast. He is an ex- 
pert on the mechanism of the old music box, and wrote the 32-page chapter on "Re- 
pairing the Music Box/’ for the book, "The Curious History of Music Boxes," published 
by the Lightner Publishing Corp. 

He is one of the guiding spirits in the Music Box Society, which numbers an exclusive 
membership all over the country. 


"and it is believed to have had much 
to do with the tender expression 
always apparent when Mr. Jarvis 
sang at the burial of friends." 

V. Recital Reviews 

Despite his bereavement, Jarvis 
continued active in church and con- 
cert work. In 1914, for instance, he 
sang twice within a few weeks at 
recitals in Buffalo, N. Y. The re- 
views which he received then may be 
considered typical of those through- 
out his career. Concerning his re- 
cital on January 21, 1914, given less 
than four months after Mrs. Jarvis’ 
death, the Buffalo Inquirer said: 

"Harold Jarvis, of Detroit, the dis- 
tinguished concert and oratorio tenor, 
was the leading attraction at the delight- 
ful musical concert held yesterday after- 
noon in the piano salon of the J. N. 
Adam Company. . . and attended by 
nearly 1,500 people. Mr. Jarvis won in- 
stant favor with his listeners and through 
his various songs scored the same bril- 
liant success that he won at his former 
appearance in this city as a soloist sev- 
eral years ago." 

On February 25, the Inquirer re- 
ported: 

"The handsome piano salon of the 
J. N. Adam Company was crowded yes- 
terday afternoon to hear Harold Jarvis, 
the noted Scotch tenor of Detroit, in a 
return engagement, his recital several 
weeks ago having been so successful as 
to bring many requests to hear him again. 
Mr. Jarvis is one of the most popular 
concert artists before the public. He 
has a tenor voice of robust quality, full 
of color, while his ingratiating stage 
presence at once puts him on agreeable 
terms with his audience. 

"Mr. Jarvis substituted for the first 
number on his program a beautiful musi- 
cal setting of Tennyson's ‘Crossing the 
Bar/ which he sang with exquisite feel- 
ing for both the text and music. The 
Scotch ballad, ‘Mary of Argyle,' won 
such applause that the singer sang as 
an extra number, ‘The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic,’ in which he asked the 
audience to join in the chorus. Mr. Jar- 
vis sang the stirring music of this song 
with superb declamatory style. . . 

"Another hit was ‘The Irish Court- 
ship,’ which Mr. Jarvis sang with in- 
imitable effect, and. being recalled, asked 
the audience which of two songs those 
present preferred to hear him sing - 
‘A Perfect Day,' by Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
or ‘Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.’ ‘Both’ 
was the response, so with customary 
good nature Mr. Jarvis sang both with 
splendid vocalisation." 

Probably few of those who saw 
the tenor accede graciously and 
smilingly to requests had any con- 
ception of the grief with which he 
was struggling. 

(To be continued) 


SHEET MUSIC 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy anti 
sell, trade. Send 10c stamps for big Hat. 
— Dean Snyder, 102 S. Main, Los Angeles 
12, Calif. my3863 


BACK POPULAR sheet muslo to 1850. 
Catalog 20c.— Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver 
6, Colo. aul2698 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED Instruments. 
Also buy and repair; reasonable. — C. 
Lamper, C-Sbarp Hobby Shop, 1365 
Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, Mien. 

jlyl2082l 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WILL PAY CASH for cylinder repro- 
ducers of all types. Also, books and old 
record catalogs. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3263 


W A N T E D — Old cylinder phonos, and 
records, also disc phonos, roller organa 
and music boxes. — Neumann Miller, 
410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. ap3263 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books. $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. jly 369-4 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


PRICES LOWERED again on over 100 
antique cylinder and flat disc phono- 
graphs and antique radios. Prices to be 
lowered periodically until this list is sold 
These are from my private collection be- 
cause I am specializing In one kind. 
They are all the best you can find, and 
at no doubt the lowest prices you’ll find. 
Lists 25c. — Miller's, 1017 Westgate Rd., 
Troy, Ohio. my36601 


CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. jly6468 


CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
5" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All items In perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann 
Miller, 410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. 

jly3867 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 26c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3426 


ATTENTION I Antique phonograph ser- 
vice. Cylinder and disc phonographs, 
records, parts. Almost everything in this 
line available. No lists. Pleas© send wants. 
All replies answered. Include stamp In 
first letter. Satisfaction guaranteed. List 
of what I have available for stamp. — 
Antique Phonograph Service, c/o Lloyd 
Whitlock, 114 State, Brewer, Maine. 

my48001 


EDISON cylinder phonographs: Stan- 
dard model. Cygnet horn, No. 10, $75. 
Home and Standard models, $40. Amber- 
ol model 50, $30. Amberol Console model 
76, $36. Complete, playing, with 10 rec- 
ords. Busy Bee disc phonograph, $60. 
Standard disc phonograph, model A. $40. 
Harry Lauder; Cal Stewart - "Uncle 
Josh” disc records, 7S’s, 10", $1; 12" 
$1.50, Wanted: Player piano rolls and 
cylinder records. Will trade. — W. R. 
Harvey, 948 14th St., Apt. E., Santa 
Monica, Calif. my34311 


FDR SALE: Old Victrola XI. Good 
condition. Many good records, both pop- 
ular and classical. — Hylah R. Bender, 
7816 Forest Ave., Munster, Tnd. my3263 


AUTOPHONE (mahogany). 4 6" high 
carrying 12 Blue Amberol cylinders play- 
ing one after the other continuously. 
Write: Benj. Franklin, Sr., Haynesville. 
Va. je3633 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 75c each. — Dave 
Houser. 203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 

apl2082l 
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Harold Jarvis 

PART II 

By JIM WALSH 


I. Jarvis Records for Victor 

Harold Jarvis had a rather late 
start as a recording artist. He must 
have been about 43 when he made 
his first appearance in the Victor 
studio. And he never became a pro- 
fessional recording artist — that is, 
one whose principal occupation was 
record making and who sang in pub- 
lic only as a sideline. Instead, record- 
ing remained subordinate to his high 
standing as a concert singer. 

I have been able to trace a total 
of only 18 record sides by Jarvis, 
12 for Victor, four for Columbia, 
and two Edison Blue Amberol cylin- 
ders. Most of his records had com- 
paratively small sales, and his rat- 
ing as a favorite pioneer recording- 
artist today is based on the popular- 
ity of just one Victor disc. 

Victor's issuing exactly 12 num- 
bers from Jarvis' repertoire makes it 
appear plausible that the records, 
all issued within thi v ee months, were 
sung during one engagement occupy- 
ing him only a few days. Probably 
he accepted an offer to make a dozen 
records and was never called on for 
repeat performances. 

An examination of Jarvis' titles 
reveals that most were ill chosen for 
wide popularity. They were the sort 
of thing that an English “drawing 
room tenor" might have selected in 
Charles Dickens' day when called on 
to give a command performance at 
Windsor 'Castle before Queen Victo- 
ria, but they had little interest fpr 
American record buyers of the early 
1900's. If he had chosen material 
less dated i and of more popular ap- 
peal, his career as a Victor artist 
might have been extended. 

The first two Jarvis records were 
announced in August, 1908. They 
both had a Scotch flavor — 5486, 
“March of the Cameron Men," and 
5487, “My Ain Countrie.” The cat- 
alog editor said: “It is with pleas- 
ure that Victor offers two solos by 
this favorite tenor. In the cities of 
Canada and the Middle West, Mr. 
Jarvis is a great favorite, and we 
predict that he will make new ad- 
mirers by his spirited rendering of 
the favorite Scotch battle hymn." 

In view of Jarvis' fondness for old 
Scotch songs, I wonder if his par- 


ents were born in Scotland instead 
of England. 

In October, the tenor had a 12- 
inch record, 31706, of “The Death 
of Nelson," commemorating* the great 
English naval commander's victory 
iand death at Trafalgar, About the 
same time his 10- inch record, '5517, 
of the Canadian national hymn, “0 
Canada!" wai issued. 

The 1910 Victor catalog explained 
American dealers were not required 
to handle this record but could ob- 
tain it on special order. It was one 
of “a special series of records whLh 
are not usually carried in stock by 
dealers because they are of interest 
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Harold Jarvis, Detroit tenor church and 
concert singer, during the days of his 
record making, 

— From small photo in record catalog. 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


only to certain classes of people — 
religious communities, societies, and 
persons in certain sections of the 
country. Many novelties will be add- 
ed to this list in the future. Any of 
these special records will be prompt- 
ly ordered by your dealer on re- 
quest," 

An interesting description of “The 
Death of Nelson" was given in the 
supplement: 

“This famous sons' was composed by- 
John Braham about 1S10, and formed 
part of the comic opera, “The Ameri- 
cans,” produced at the Lyceum Theater, 
London, in 1SU. The stirring patriotism 
of the number insured its success at 
once: but it has, besides, unusual dra- 
matic qualities — -such as its effective 
commencement in recitative — 

“ 'O'er Nelson’s tomb, with silent grief 
opprest, 

Brittannia mourns her hero, now at 
rest/ 

“and the refrain, quoting* the immortal 
words of the great commander, which 
are most impressive passages in a noble 
song. Curiously enough, however, Braham 
not only appropriated bodily the begin- 
ning of Mehul's Chant du depart (1794), 
but also the first and Vast lines of Norris' 
glee commemorating the death of Cum- 
berland, in 1765, without giving credit 
to either author or composer. 

“This number is one of the most suc- 
cessful in Mr. Jarvis’ repertoire, and he 
delivers it most dramatically." 

No doubt Jarvis sang the song ef- 
fectively. But what was supposed to 
be the attraction of this 100-year 
ballad for American record buyers, 
especially when it was single-faced 
and cost a dollar in the hard cash of 
1908? 

II. For Dickens Lovers 

I have never seen or heard the 
record, but it has a certain appeal 
to me as a Dickens lover. Perhaps 
you remember how, in the famous 
chapter of “David Copperfield," when 
David runs away from London try- 
ing* to find his aunt Betsey at Dover, 
he sells his jacket to a crazy old 
storekeeper. He has to wait hours 
for his money, while the old man 
lies in bed and yells, “in a frantic 
way, to his own windy tune, ‘The 
Death of Nelson;' with an Oh! be- 
fore every line and innumerable Go- 
roos interspersed." 

Probably you remember, too, how 
Mr. Micawber sardonically com- 
mented on Nelson’s statement, “Eng- 
land expects every man to do his 
duty," by saying: “If England ex- 
pects every man to do his duty it 
is the most sanguine country on the 
face of the earth and will find it- 
self continually disappointed." 

One of the oddest records in my 
collection is an 8-inch Broadcast, 
made in Australia on which Keith 
Desmond, a comedian, gives an im- 
pei’sonation of a London Cockney re- 
citing “The Death of Nelson." To 
the right listener it might be funny. 

Two more single-faced Jarvis rec- 
ords were issued: 5526, “Guard While 
I Sleep," and 31714, “The Ninety 
and Nine" — both religious. The for- 
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mer was described as, “A favorite 
hymn which is an especial favorite 
in the Middle West. Mr. Jarvis sing's 
it reverently, with a most distinct 
enunciation of the words." 

The 1909 record catalog describes 
“My Ain Countrie" as “a beautiful 
old hymn, which was always a fa- 
vorite in the Moody and Sankey meet- 
ings.” 

The catalog also contains a small 
photo of Harold Jarvis. It reveals 
him as having dark hair parted in 
the middle, and a black mustache 
curling downward. Later catalogs 
carried a better picture, but one 
which left no doubt the tenor prob- 
ably was stout and certainly was 
not a “bleached blonde." 

III. Double-Faced Victor Records 

On October 20, 1908, in order to 
meet cut-throat competition from Co- 
lumbia, Victor angrily issued its first 
group of double-faced records. Ap- 
parently all the remaining Jarvis 
recordings were included in this list. 
On 16006 he sang another Scotch 
song, “The Standard o' the Braes 
o’ Mar," combined with a “nautical 
ballad," “The White Squall,” by 
Alan Turner, an English baritone. 
16007 contained the Jarvis version 
of “Jesus, I Am testing,” while 
another tenor, Frederic C. Freeman- 
tel, occupied the B side with “My 
Jesus, I Love Thee." 

The third 12-inch double-faced 
Victor, 35002, had Jarvis singing 
“■Come Into the Garden, Maud," a 
musical setting by Michael W. Balfe 
of Tennyson’s poem, while Turner did 
the Prolog from “Pagliacci." Jarvis’ 
only double-faced Victor with both 
sides by himself was 16033, on which 
he sang “The Bay of Biscay," an 
English sea song now more than 150 
years old, and a slightly more mod- 
em Scotch ballad, “Mary of Argyle." 
All these double-faced records were 
dropped into the catalog without 
comment. 

Once more I find, however, some- 
thing of Dickens interest. That au- 
thor was familiar, of course, with 
“Come Into the Garden, Maud," and 
p rob'a bl y kn e w “Mary of A r gy 1 e . " 
“The Bay of Biscay” is mentioned 
in his novels more than once. 

Who can forget the scene in 
Dickens’ first complete novel, the 
ever-green “Pickwick Papers,” when 
Bob Sawyer, the medical student, 
gave a party at his Lant street lodg- 
ings, and Jack Hopkins obliged with 
“The King, God Bless Him?" This 
“he sang as loud as he could, to a 
novel air compounded of ‘The B'ay 
of Biscay’ and ‘A Frog He Would.’ 
The chorus was the essence of the 
song, and as each gentleman sang 
it to the tune he knew best the ef- 
fect was very striking indeed.” 

And in “Dombey 'and Son,” when 
the simple, warm-hearted Captain 
Cuttle is telling his friend, Jack 
Bunsby, that he fears young Walter 
Gay has been drowned, he sorrowful- 
ly paraphrases the song by saying: 
“There he lays, all his days — " 

“Mr. Bunsby, who had a musical 


ear, suddenly bellowed, ‘In the Bay of 
Biscay, O !’ which so affected the good 
Captain, as an. appropriate tribute 
to departed worth, that he shook him 
by the hand." 

I found a copy of Jarvis’ “Bay of 
Biscay” record in the City Drug 
Store at Marion, Va., many years 
after it had been cut from the cat- 
alog, and can testify that it is a 
splendid performance. In the days 
when it was recorded Victor singers 
supposedly were under instructions 
to adopt a restrained approach and 
to draw back from the horn in tak- 
ing a high note, but Jarvis is not 
“under wraps.’’ He fairly shouts, “A 
sail, a sail, sa-a-a-il!” and finishes 
with a ringing high note. “Mary of 
Argyle" is sung expressively, with 
delicacy and restraint. 

IV. “Beautiful Isle" 

I have saved for final mention 
among Jarvis’ Victor records the most 
important of 'all, 16008. He sings the 
song most intimately identified with 
him, “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere," 
with the Hayden Quartet, doing an 
Easter hymn, “Christ Arose," as its 
mating. Today, whenever anyone 
thinks of a Harold Jarvis record it 
is almost certain to be “Beautiful 
Isle.’’ 

Until just before the advent of 
electric recording, it was one of the 
most consistent sellers in the Victor 
catalog and always led Victor’s an- 
nual list of suitable Easter music. 
Probably it outsold any other record 
in that first Victor double-faced 
list, although some, such as 16029, 
“Hearts and Flowers,” 16046, “The 
Rosary," and 16092, “St. Louis 
Tickle," would have given it a good 
run. Jarvis sings the familiar hymn 
beautifully, but it sounds to me as 
if he makes a strange mistake. Un- 
less my ears trick me, instead of 
singing “God lives and all is well," 
he says, “God lives and all is still." 

I wish I could estimate the emo- 
tional impact Jarvis’ intex-pretation 
of this song had upon innumerable 
listeners during the 15 years it 
stayed in the Victor catalog. And I 
hope the tenor knew of an incident 
which was reported under the title 
of “A Victor in the Wilderness,” in 
The Voice of the Victor for July, 
1916. A man named Neel Greene 
wrote of meeting La Fonde, a 
French cobbler, in the North woods 
of Canada. Visiting La Fonde’s cab- 
in, he and his companion asked, 
“What do you do to keep from going 
mad up here alone?" The article 
continues: 

"He pointed Lo a corner of the room, 
and there stood a talking 1 machine, a 
small one and a very prehistoric model, 
but still a talking- machine. 

" ‘I will play it for you,’ he said, and 
straightway there sounded a familiar 
strain, ‘Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,’ at 
two o’clock in the cold Northern dawn 
in a little cabin in he North woods. . .. 

" 'That is my religion, my God and my 
church,’ sai'd La Fonde. ‘That has made 
it possible for me to live and b© con- 
tented.’ 

"When we said good-night and started 
down the road to the hotel we were 
still silent. 

‘When they made that record,' Jim 
said finally, 'they didn't realize that It 


was growing up to be a missionary, did 
they?' ’’ 

The article ended with “EDIT- 
OR’S NOTE. — This really happened 
as it is told. The record mentioned 
was that made by Harold Jarvis.’’ 

Jarvis himself singled out that 
record in a testimonial he wrote in 
1918 or 1919, after his recording 
career had ended, praising the 
Brunswick phonograph: 

"The tone of the Brunswick was a 
revelation to me. Vocal records particu- 
larly have a sweet, full richness of sound, 
with a very vibrancy of life. I was of 
course specially interested in the pro- 
ductions of my own records. I have never 
heard them played as lifelike on any 
other Instrument. In the ‘Beautiful Isle 
of Somewhere' the Brunswick brings out 
shadings that I never knew was pos- 
sible on a reproducing instrument." 

The Brunswick folder referred to 
Jarvis as “a distinguished performer 
for one of the prominent record 
makers." 

If Jarvis had met La Fonde and 
received his thanks, his emotions 
probably would have been like those 
of Arthur Collins, related in the 
Edison Amberola Monthly for Jan- 
uary-February, 1920: 

"Last November, Collins and Byron 
G. Harlan were in Effingham, Kans., 
for a few days, and while there visited 
the store of Carl Latenser, the Edison 
dealer. . . 

"Sitting hunched up in a wheel chair 
was an old man, hopelessly crippled. 
He had never been able to walk. Two 
young farmers who lived nearby had 
agreed to bring him into town just so 
he could see Collins and Harlan. . . He 
gripped Mr. Collins by the hand and said, 
‘You have brought sunshine into my 
life for many years. I consider it a rare 
privilege to be able to see and hear you 
in person and I want to shake hands 
with you.’ 

"Mr. Collins gripped his hand while 
tears came into his eyes and a lump rose 
in his throat so that he could scarcely 
speak. He said afterwards he considered 
it the highest compliment he had ever 
had paid him.” 

What greater tribute, could any 
artist want than the one the isolated 
cobbler paid to Jarvis’ record, or 
that the crippled man bestowed upon 
Arthur Collins? 

It seems strange no more Victor 
records were ever issued by Harold 
Jarvis. Most of the 12 disappeared 
from the catalog in a few years. 
By November, 1910, “March of the 
Cameron Men" and “The Ninety 
and Nine" were gone. (The latter 
had succumbed to strong competi- 
tion from versions by two other 
tenors, Richard Jose and Freeman- 
tel.) 

Six months later, “The Death of 
Nelson" and “Guard While I Bleep" 
were missing, leaving “O Canada" 
as the only single-faced Jarvis disc. 
In November, 1913, “O Canada” 
also was dismissed (though perhaps 
it was retained by Victor’s Canadian 
affiliate) so was “The Standard o’ 
the Braes o’ Mar” and — strangely, 
for a standard hymn tune record 
usually sold consistently and was 
seldom cut out — “Jesus, I Am Rest- 
ing" also went. 

This left only “The Bay of Bis- 
cay" and “Mary of Argyle” combin- 
ation, which stayed on through 1919, 
and “Beautiful Isle." That peren- 
nial favorite remained until 1923, 
but in that year Victor had it re- 
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made by the most popular ballad 
singer of the day, Henry Burr. 

The Shannon Quarter remade the 
Haydn's version of “Christ Arose." 
So in 1924, the year he died, Harold 
Jarvis' name passed forever from 
the Victor catalog. “Beautiful Isle" 
and “Christ Arose" were remade 
electrically by Burr and the Shan- 
nons, respectively, late in 1925, and 
given the number of 19883. 

Yet an odd thing happened in 1927 
when Victor issued a special catalog 
of “Records of Historical and Per- 
sonal Interest." These were acous- 
tically recorded discs for which Vic- 
tor said there had been so much 
public clamor it was necessary to 
reinstate them. No. 16008 was listed, 
but with Jarvis' version of “Beau- 
tiful Isle" instead of Burr's remake. 
“Christ Arose" remained by the 
Shannon Quartet instead of the 
Hayden. Another oddity, Burt Shep- 
ard's 12-inch record of “The Robin," 
which had been cut out in 1907 was 
again offered. So were all the long- 
deleted yodel records of A1 H. Wil- 
son. Many of Billy Murray's old num- 
bers were picked up, but his most 
popular record, “Casey Jones,” was 
omitted. 

V. Columbia and Edison Records 

Harold Jarvis reappeared as a re- 
cording artist in 1912, making two 
double-faced discs for Victor's arch 
rival, Columbia. The first appeared 
in May, as A1121, and combined 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” with 
an obscure coupling, “What is Heav- 
en?" For some reason, this Colum- 
bia record, which I have never seen 
or heard, did not catch on and was 
discontinued in December, 1916. It 
must have given little competition 
to Victor 16008. 

The second Columbia record by 
Jarvis, A1122, was issued in Octo- 
ber, 1912. It combined a setting of 
another Tennyson poem, “Crossing 
the.Bar,” with “Oh, It Is Wonder- 
ful.” Seemingly this, too, should have 
sold well, but it was cut out in the 
1918 catalog. 

The October, 1912, Columbia sup- 
plement contained a small photo 
of Jarvis, still with his mustache 
but looking as if he had lost a 
quantity of hair since the Victor 
picture was made. There was this 
comment: 

"Another record by Harold Jarvis, the 
well known Detroit tenor. Mr. Jarvis 
sings this time two well-known sacred 
numbers with an interpretative command 
that years of familiarity have brought 
him. To Alfred Behrend’s beautiful set- 
ting of Tennyson's last poem Mr. Jarvis 
brings a sympathy and understanding 
that wins everyone who hears it ren- 
dered by him. ‘Oh, It Ts Wonderful/ a 
simple, devotional hymn, is treated with 
the same sincerity and earnestness as 
others that have made so much for Mr. 
Jarvis’ success." 

Jarvis' only two Edison Blue Am- 
berol cylinders were announced in 
the Edison Phonograph Monthly for 
March, 1914, with his first name 
misspelled as Harrold: 

"Harrold Jarvis possesses a tenor voice 
that shows much careful training. He 
makes his debut this month with two 
songs: 2284, ‘Scots, Wha Ha’e wi' Wallace 
Bled’ and 22S1, ’The Gift/ both so artist- 


ically rendered that we long to hear him 
sing again and again.’’ 

I have not heard the “Scot" song, 
which should have made some ap- 
peal to Edison owners of Scottish 
descent, but I have “The Gift," an- 
other number written by Behrend. 
It is a quasi-lullaby and a poor song, 
so dull and devoid of interest it's 
hard to understand why either Jar- 
vis or Edison officials chose it for 
recording. Probably both cylinders 
— seemingly the last records Jarvis 
ever made — had a disappointing sale. 

Mr. Jarvis continued active in 
church and concert work for sev- 
eral years both before and after 
he ceased to make records. 

(To be continued) 


ANGEL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 33) 

top authorities in their respective 
fields appear in glittering assem- 
blage, each a golden particle of the 
priceless weave that is the history 
of Carnegie Hall. 

Walter Damrosch and Tchaikow- 
sky, on May 5, 1891, officially op- 
ened the Music Hall, as the edifice 
was then called. But it was ac- 
tually an obscure pianist Franz 
Rummel, who gave the first recital 
there, on April 1, in the basement 
lyceum hall, while construction was 
still in progress. Thus his Beetho- 
ven was punctuated by the ham- 
mering noises coming from the main 
hall. 

In its pre-inaugural days, two 
other pianists of more lasting fame 
— Arthur Fried heim and Leopold 
Godowsky — helped initiate the new 
building with their concerts. 

Then, on the appointed date, 
amidst pomp and fanfare, the re- 
vered Peter Ilyitch Tchaikowsky fig- 
uratively broke the champagne bot- 
tle when he launched the now hal- 
lowed auditorium upon its historic 
course. In the process, he took the 
New York musical and social circles 
by storm. 

Scores of world celebrities strove 
to do their best for the critical 
human mass across the footlights of 
this American concert Maximus. 
And many, at the onset of then- 
careers, found its prestige an ad- 
vantageous stepping stone in their 
climb to success. 

Of the singers we know on rec- 
ords, Patti, Melba, Sembrich, Nor- 
dica, Garden, McCormack, Gigli, 
Schipa, Kiepura, to mention but a 
few at random, all were anxious to 
try out their voices on the splendid 
acoustics and discriminating audi- 
ences of Carnegie Hall. 

While the book is studded with 
awesome music personalities, expon- 
ents of the dance, literature, poli- 
tics, and so on, are also given wide 
prominence on its 438 pages. 

Tastefully illustrated, wittily writ- 
ten, with deep understanding of the 
subject from its embryonic stage to 
the present day, “The World of 
Carnegie Hall" is not only an im- 
portant compilation of historical da- 
ta but an engrossing tale over- 


flowing with human interest as 
well. 

As the note on the books’ jacket 
rightfully states, it is “The rich and 
resonant history of one of Ameri- 
ca's most famous landmarks." 

A.F.-A. 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books. $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle), — Thomas Pollard. -1109 Soquc-'. 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. jly36?4 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. Jly646S 


CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
5" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. AU Items In perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann 
Miller, 410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. 

jiy3se: 


FOR SALE: Phonograph made for Ex- 
position of 1902 found in private collec- 
tion. For details write: — Heed & Long, 
e/o Gregory R. Reed, R. K. D. 1, Allen - 
town 5, Pa. au3004 


ATTENTION! Antique cylinder & disc 
phonographs nought, sold, repaired. Re- 
pairs done on all makes models, pans 
replaced, reproducers bought, sold re- 
paired. I will buy anything in this line. 
Large list of what I have for sale for 
stamp. Many rare and hard to find ma- 
chines in stock. Almost everything in 
this line available. All machines and 
parts are perfect. No Junk. — Antique 
Phonograph Service, c/o Lloyd Whitlock. 
IN State St.. Tel. 2-4985. Brewer. Maine. 

au3S6i: 


CYLINDER PHONO with 50 cylinder 
records. Good condition. Best offer 
buys it complete. Write to — Christian 
League for the Handicapped. Box 36-i. 
Walworth. Wisconsin. jel29: 


AUTO PHONE (mahogany), 1G" high 
carrying 12 Blue Amberol cylinders play- 
ing one after the other continuously. 
Write: Benj. Franklin, Sr., Havnesville, 
Va. je3633 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 75c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 

apl2082l 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver 
5, Colo. au!269S 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


REPRODUCER REPAI RING of all 
kinds. Have a supply of the original 
Edison Styluses and can install them 
in your reproducers. Send stamp for 
brochure on reproducers. — Thomas Pol- 
lard, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

Jly 3825 

HARRY BELLEFONTE material: rec- 
ords, pictures, articles, paper music, 
whatever you have. AIL letters answered. 
Request this material pertain to the time 
before he hit fame. — Mary Belle Smith, 
2717 Hampshire Blvd., Huntington Beach, 
Calif. je3884 
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Harold Jarvis 

By JIM AVALSH 
Part III 


I. Death of Harold Jarvis 

On April 1, 1924, the Detroit News 
published a long news story telling 
of the death of Harold Jarvis and 
revealing the esteem and affection 
in which the tenor was held by the 
people of his adopted city. It is too 
long for complete quotation, but 1 
shall use the greater part: 

"Harold Jarvis has gone to the ‘Beau- 
tiful Isle of Somewhere.' 

"Detroit's most beloved singer, whose 
golden voice for more Lhan a generation 
has soothed the grief-stricken and be- 
reaved. died last night after an illness 
of more than 10 weeks. The famous 
tenor had long suffered from a heart 
affliction. 

"Harold Jarvis came here as the tenor 
soloist for the First Presby terian Church. 
That was in 1391, and the, lithe, powerful 
figure with its, easy grace and wonder- 
fully strong, clear voice had been ever 
since a Detroit institution. His hold on 
the people never waned/ A few years 
ago, on a Board . of Commerce excursion, 
the big boat ran into a fog and many 
were nervous. To quiet the crowd Mr. 
Jarvis' sang to them almost the whole 
night through. 

"A crippled girl living in Windsor, 
whose infirmity made it impossible for 
■her to leave her home, often expressed 
a longing to hear Jarvis sing. A friend 


told Mr. Jarvis of the girl’s longing, 
and the singer, taking an accompanist 
with him, visited her home and spent 
nearly the whole afternoon singing her 
favorite selections. 

"Mr. Jarvis was a singer from child- 
hood. He was born in Toronto 59 years 
ago. the son of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Jarvis. (The death certificate said Ceorge 
Jarvis. — J.W.) His mother was a famous 

Canadian singer, Annie (the last 

word is illegible.) Little Harold, in High- 
land costume, was a favorite in Scotch 
songs before he could more than lisp, 
and when he entered his teens it be- 
came known he was a singer of promise. 

“When he was II, he went into the 
Merchant Marine service on the Allen 
Line, operating between Montreal and 
England. The captain of his boat chanced 
to be a musician, and noticing the boy's 
promise as a vocalist, encouraged him 
to continue his singing practice while 
at work. Mr. Jarvis advanced to first 
mate before relinquishing the sea life. 
He studied at the Royal Academy in 
London and received offers which meant 
an opera career, but preferring church 
singing he came to Detroit, to the First 
Presbyterian Church, as tenor soloist. He 
had held the position until his death. 
He had been a teacher of singing in De- 
troit for many years. 

“ Mr. Jarvis numbered the most prom- 
inent people in Detroit and throughout 
the country as his friends, and was 
equally at home with the humblest. He 
frequently visited the waterfront, due to 
his old sailor association, and is af- 
fectionately remembered by veteran lake 
men. 

“Mr. Jarvis sang at the reception to 
Cen. John J. Pershing in Detroit after 
l 1 e war. His selections were “My Own 
United States” and "The Sword of Bunk- 
er Hill." The Commander-in-Chlef of 
the Army was enthusiastic in his praise. 


"The second Mrs. Jarvis, who sur- 
vives him, was Marie Judson, of Detroit. 
She has two sons, Murray and Harola, 
Jr. 

"A brother, Sidney, now is singing in 
New York City. A sister, Mrs. William 
Hope, lives in Montreal, and a brother, 
Col. Arthur Murray Jarvis, in Victoria, 
B. C. 

"Funeral services for Mr. Jarvis will 
be held in the First Presbyterian Church 
Thursday at 2:30 p.m. The body will be 
taken to the church at 10 a.m., where 
friends will be permitted to view it until 
shortly after 2. The Rev. Joseph A. 
Vance, pastor, is in Bristol, ■Term., re- 
covering from his recent illness, and It 
is not known whether he will be able 
to officiate. If he cannot come, he will 
send a special message to be read at 
the service." 

II. Memorial Tributes 

Two thoughts occur to me after 
reading that death notice. As a 
child, looking at the photo of Jarvis 
in the Victor catalog, I had a feeling 
he was in sailor costume, and since 
he had gone to sea and risen to first 
mate I may have been right. Second, 
I believe the tenor’s mother prob- 
ably was Annie Murray before her 
marriage, since Jarvis had a brother 
whose middle name was Murray and 
one of his sons was given that name. 

The illegible name in the clipping 
could easily be Murray. 

No, I guessed wrong. A shorter 
death notice in the Detroit News 
gives the name as Annie McLear. 

Dr. Vance was unable to return 
to the funeral service, but a mes- 
sage from him was read by the as- 
sociate pastor, the Rev. C. E. Mier- 
as, who conducted the service: 

“It is no wonder that his fame became 
international, that people traveled hun- 
dreds of miles through zero weather to 
hear him sing; that the church where 
he poured forth this ministry of. music, 
alike inspiring to preachers and people, 
to ignorant and cultured, to sinner and 
saint, was known most of all as ‘the 
church where Harold Jarvis sings.’ ” 

The Rev. Mieras himself said: 

"Harold Jarvis will be missed beyond 
words for his place in this church where 
he sang for 33 years. His last song to 
this congregation, 'Peace, Wonderful 
Peace,’ was sung at the request of a 
dear friend. He labored at his tasks with 
a faithful heart and has gone to his 
reward." 

The Free Press radio station, 
WCX, broadcast a memorial service. 

In Windsor, Ontario, T. Stanley 
Perry, tenor soloist of the First 
Presbyterian Church, sang “Beau- 
tiful Isle of Somewhere,” and the 
pastor, the Rev. H. M. Paulin, paid 
a tribute in which he said: 

"Mr. Jarvis sang himself Into the 
hearts of very many in the provinces. 
Not only did he visit our cities and large 
towns, but with that fine modesty and 
gracious generosity which characterized 
him, he went to the hamlets and out-of- 
the-way places. There are -thousands of 
Canadian hearts that feel a sense of 
loss because he has passed on.” 

The Detroit News obituary notice 
mentioned that Jarvis continued his 
church singing until the middle of 
January, 1924, when he was taken 



“Aunt- Sadie” Jarvis, who named Harold Jarvis Yates for the famous tenor, 
Harcld Jarvis, is shown here with Mr. Yates when he was a member of the 
Roanoke, Va., police department. Beside him is Will Yates Belote, youngest 
son of Mr. Yates' sister, Mrs. Dorothy Jones. 
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to Harper Hospital for treatment of 
the heart condition. 

The Free Press said Jarvis had 
traveled as a concert soloist "through 
every state in the Union and 
throughout Canada the last 34 years. 
His phonograph records are popular 
all over the world, and he was par- 
ticularly famous as the introducer 
of ‘Beautiful Isle of .Somewhere.* '* 

A feeling tribute was paid the 
tenor by a Canadian religious pub- 
lication : 

"Within a short time, one of the best 
known and most loved singers in Detroit 
has passed beyond sight; and England 
through Canada could claim him. A 
sweet and genial nature found expression 
in simple melodies with an appeal that 
never failed to win an answer. It is a 
question whether any singer of ballads 
will ever be more successful than Harold 
Jarvis, but it is beyond question that 
anyone will ever sing songs of the sea 
with more absolute perfection. It may 
not be generally known that Mr. Jarvis 
put aside brilliant opportunities for a 
wider career in deference to the preju- 
dices of some of his connections. This 
alone would show him to have been of 
no ordinary character. He was most 
fortunate in the loving Christian appre- 
ciation of those ministers and fellow 
church members with whom he was as- 
sociated to the general advantage for so 
many years. His going seemed all too 
soon, but his sun went down in the 
beauty of loving remembrance and well 
won observance.” 

III. Harold Jarvis Memorial Fund 

A man may be a great artist but a 
poor business man. If he sings for 
the joy of singing, as Harold Jarvis 
did, the chances are he will be im- 
posed on financially or at least not 
drive a sufficiently hard bargain 
with those who would exploit his 
services. 

But it must have come as a shock 
to many of the beloved tenor's 
friends and admirers to learn he had 
not left an estate large enough to 
provide for the upkeep and educa- 
tion of his small sons — Murray and 
the second Harold Jarvis, Jr., then 
aged four and two. Both were born 
when their father was far into his 
50’s. 

So a Harold Jarvis Memorial Fund 
was established with Malcolm Mc- 
Gregor as chairman and William P. 
McCorkle as treasurer. 

A letter signed by McGregor said; 
“Neither you nor I know what is 
ahead for these youngsters. . . . ex- 
cept that they have their lives to 
live. We do know, however, that the 
estate Harold Jarvis left is too small 
to give them the care and education 
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that he would have given them if he 
had had the time.” The letter con- 
tinued: 

"If you have never thrilled to the 
spiritual music of Jarvis’ voice, then 
you are the rarest of Detroiters. Perhaps 
you still put a record on your phono- 
graph of an evening, and recapture that 
feeling which his rendering of ‘Beauti- 
ful Isle of Somewhere’ always aroused. 

“I sometimes wonder, when I think of 
Harold Jarvis, dead, just how to put a 
valuation on the good that he did In 
his quiet way. For every time he sang 
for money, there were a dozen times 
when he sang without return in that 
sense. I never knew him to refuse to 
sing w lie re money was not forthcoming — 
in fact I don’t believe that money meant 
to him what it means to most of us. 
Pie would sing for hours every week to 
the poor youngsters in an orphan asy- 
lum, just because they loved to hear 
him sing. As chairman of the Harold 
Jarvis Memorial Fund I am offering you 
the opportunity to do something for 
Harold Jarvis’ children which he never 
hesitated to do for other children — to 
give a share of what you have to give. 

“The fund thus created will be handled 
by the Detroit Trust Company and will 
be devoted to the purpose of caring for 
and educating these two children. 

One result of the Fund appeal 
was a memorial program given by 
a group of Jarvis* friends and pro- 
fessional associates in Orchestra 
Hall on Friday evening, June 13, 
1924. The program was d free ted by 
Frank Wrigley, organist of the 
church in whose choir loft Harold 
Jarvis had sung for so many years. 

The Rev. Mr. Vance, who had re- 
turned from Tennessee, spoke brief- 
ly in praise of the dead tenor, "re- 
ferring to his splendid persona] qual- 
ities and the inspiration which his 
music had given to hosts of his 
fellow citizens over many years.** 
The concert closed with “Crossing 
the Bar,** led by Wrigley, and sung 
by a choir composed of Jarvis* most 
intimate professional associates. 

IV. An Old-Timer's Memories 

During the 37 years since Harold 
Jarvis* death, George W. Stark, a 
veteran columnist for tire Detroit 
News, has many times reminisced 
about the tenor, whose impress on 
the community's life was so deep 
and enduring. I shall compress sev- 
eral of these columns sent by Mr. 
Myers, head of the Music Depart- 
ment, Detroit Public Library, into 
one general “stream of recollec- 
tions:*’ 

"As a concert soloist, the late Harold 
Jarvis was Detroit's most notable con- 
tribution to the song history of America. 
Such is the eminent opinion of Sam 
Slade, who sang with Jarvis for more 
than 20 years in the quartet at the First 
Presbyterian Church. In Detroit, Jarvis 
was little less than an idol. Today he 
remains a great part of our musical 
tradition. 

"A Canadian by birth, he came of 
such distinguished stock that one of 
the principal residential streets of Toron- 
to is named In honor of his ancestors. 
In that city he was a prime favorite 
always, but this was his adopted home 
and it was here that he came in for 
a special form of adoration. His singing 
of ‘Beautiful Isle of Somewhere’ was an 
event that no true lover of music soon 
forgot. When he made a phonograph 
number of that song, the record sales 
mounted to prodigious heights. 

"But Harold Jarvis was a very human 
man, with a deep and abiding sense of 
grotesque comedy. He was not above an 
occasional prank that would bring dis- 
comfiture to his fellow singers. Once 
he brought a limburger cheese into the 



Harold Jarvis, singing in Detroifr*s 
First Presbyterian Church. 

— From the Burton 
Historical Collection 


loft of the church where he was singing 
and almost disrupted a solemn Sunday 
service. But he had his little joke and 
was very happy over it. 

“Mr. Jarvis lived on Woodward Aven- 
ue. not far from the Bethune police 
station, at one time. He was very popular 
with the mounted police, who made their 
headquarters at Bethune, and he was 
popular with the horses, too. AH during 
the winter months, Harold Jarvis’ base- 
ment door was open (to the men, that 
is) and they always stopped in there 
about midnight to eat a delectable 
snack. That basement was warm and 
com fortable. 

“When the day of a concert arrived, 
so 'did a terrific snow storm. Mr. Jarvis 
called the captain of Bethune on the 
telephone. 'Captain,' he said, ‘I have an 
engagement to sing at a church over 
at West Warren and the Boulevard, and 
there are no street cars running. What 
can I do?” 

“The ladies were almost ready to con- 
cede that the weather had cancelled out 
their concert when the singer arrived, 
in a horse-drawn patrol wagon. He was 
snug and warm and untouched by the 
snow. The horses were delighted to have 
been able to perform this little service 
for their friend. The ladies were delight- 
ed. too. and charmed by Harold Jarvis' 
songs, as were many thousands of others 
down through the enchanted years." 

V. Finding' Jarvis Records 
for His Son 

About 13 years ago, Harold Jar- 
vis, Jr., then a man of around 26, 
told Mr. Stark he would like to own 
some records by his father. He es- 
pecially wanted to hear the elder 
Jarvis sing “Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where.” Stark published the young 
man's appeal and on February 18, 
1948, gave this account of the re- 
sponse: 

“Harold, Jr., was only two years old 
when his gifted parent died, hence had 
no actual memory of the voice that 
thrilled and comforted many thousands 
of Detroiters as well as music-lovers all 
over America. Town Talk printed Har- 
old Jr’s, request. That was a week ago, 
and now Harold. Jr., has his choice of 
at least 50 records. They have now been 
turned over to Harold, Jr., his brother 
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Murray, and his mother, who dwell to- 
gether in Highland Park, 

“I thank all the good people who 
searched their basements and their attics 
Tor their musical treasure and who were 
willing to forego it for the sake of giv- 
ing happiness to Harold Jarvis' sons. 
They had searched their hearts, too, 
and the results were good. 


VI. ‘‘Beautiful Isle of Somewhere” 

This survey of the life and achieve- 
ments of Harold Jarvis may fitly 
end with another “Town Talk” col- 
umn by George W. Stark: 

"The years are many and the years 
are long since Harold Jarvis went to 
the Beautiful Isle of Somewhere, of 
which he sang so sweetly that the busy 
world stopped in Us tracks to listen. 

"Jarvis, in his fair young days, was 
the darling of Detroit's troubadours. Pos- 
sessed of a tenor voice of singular 
sweetness, he had a sunny disposition 
to match it. On the streets of the town 
he was a striking figure, tall, handsome, 
immaculately dressed. 

"As long as Belle Isle remains the 
playground of the people, the name of 
Harold Jarvis will never be disassoci- 
ated from it. He was the most popular 
singer ever to adorn the nightly band 
concerts held over the grand canal on 
Belle Isle. When Jarvis was scheduled 
to sing, the crowd thronged over the 
old wooden bridge with its stone piers 
and iron structure. They poured over 
on the ferry boats. They clambered 
aboard their bicycles and rode over. It 
went on for years, but the populace nev- 
er grew weary of him. 

"Harold Jarvis and Sam Slade were 
members of the famous quartet that 
sang for years at the First Presbyter- 
ian Church. The unforgettable tenor and 
basso duets between Jarvis and Slade 
was a musical unit that endured for 
21 years. On the distaff side of the 
famous quartet were Winifred Scripps 
Ellis and Emma Beyer Lewis. These 
four were most lavish of their exuber- 
ant musical gifts. Harold Jarvis par- 
ticularly would sing for even less than 
his supper. 

"No 'distinguished funeral was com- 
plete in Harold Jarvis’ day unless he 
were there to sing 'Beautiful Isle of 
Somewhere.’ Eventually he sang the 
song for the phonograph records. It is 
impossible to estimate how many of these 
discs found their way into the homes of 
America." 

So with that final mention of 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,” this 
review of Harold Jarvis 1 life and 
recordings closes. I have no doubt 
he would be happy to know that at 
least one of his records is so well 
remembered and is still cherished in 
thousands of homes, even though it 
was too popular and sold too well 
ever to become a so-called “col- 
lector’s item.” 

Certainly, few men have left 
such an unmistakable impress for 
good in their dwelling places as 
Harold Jarvis did in his adopted 
city of Detroit. 

THE END 


Money may be the husk of 
many things, but not the ker- 
nel. It brings you food, but not 
appetite; medicine, but not 
health; acquaintances, but not 
friends, servants, but not loyal- 
ty, days of joy, but not peace 
or happiness. — Heirik Ibsen 


Egotism is the art of seeing 
qualities in yourself which others 
can’t see. — Survey Bulletin 


EMMA EAMES ON LP 

(Continued from page 31) 

commonly made out to be, but a de- 
termined young woman who sets out 
to find Josd, and Carmen or no Car- 
men, succeeds in her purpose. It is 
always refreshing to have this in- 
consequential character acquire a 
personality which justifies its pres- 
ence in the opera. 

A record of exceptional beauty is 
Eames' “Gretchen am Spinnrade” — 
even to the “frog” on the last note. 
Here’s where subtle handling is a 
definite necessity, and also that per- 
fect melting line of which she had 
such superb mastery — to depict 
the dreamy sighing* of the fair spin- 
ner stricken by Cupid’s arrow. 

In the Mozart duet — which is a 
musical gem in itself — the Sem- 
brich - Eames team weaves its deli- 
cately chiseled phrases into a pat- 
tern of sheer loveliness. The lighter 
soprano of Sembrich blends deli- 
ciously with the more weighty one 
of Eames, and in the repeated pas- 
sages for both, it is often difficult 
to identify the voice in action unless 
one knows the score. 

Equally beautiful is the “Lakme” 
duet with Homer, who lends her 
voluptuous contralto to form a glor- 
ious combination with Eames’ en- 
thralling soprano. The swelling lull 
of the two magnificent voices, the 
solo passages imbued with grace, all 
contribute to making this joint ef- 
fort one resplendent whole. 

Henschel's “Spring,” a descriptive 
piece of cuckoos, chirping, and other 
such aviary sounds hailing the ver- 
nal season, is done fetchingly and 
with lightness of touch. On the 
other hand, the “Year’s at the 
Spring,” heavier fare, has Eames 
greeting the wakening of nature 
with greater and more intense ef- 
fusion. 

“Chanson des Baisers,” a waltz, 
and “Si Tu le Veux,” more romantic 
in vein, are both appealing French 
songs; while “Dixie” is a one stanza 
affair done with dignified drive — 
and with the “holds” Gounod taught 
her not to do in “Romeo.” 

If someone sang the Aubade 
(meaning Morning Song) under my 
windows early in one morning, I 
guarantee mayhem would ensue. The 
Vive amour qui reve of the dancer 
1’Ensoleillad may have been all right 
for the lady-killer Cherubin, but a 
spirited ditty in Spanish style Is 
definitely not my idea of a morning 
song. And besides, the gusto with 
which Eames delivers it is enough 
to awaken our Valhalla hill down to 
the house where Washington once 
slept. 

But joking aside, Rococo R29 is a 
very desirable disc — and on my 
part, special thanks for the absence 
of “Who Is Sylvia?.” Personally, 
I never cared to find out. 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books, $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard. 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. jly3694 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, c&taJogs, home, re- 
producer#, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. Jly6468 


CYLINDER PHONOS, Concert, Grand. 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
6" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early DIbc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All Items In perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann 
Miller, 410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. 

JIy3867 


FOR SALE: Phonograph made for Ex- 
position of 1902 found in private collec- 
tion. For details write: — Reed & Long, 
c/o Gregory R. Reed, R.F.D. 4, Allen- 
town 5, Pa. au3004 


ATTENTION! Antique cylinder ■& disc 
phonographs bought, sold, repaired. Re- 
pairs done on all makes & models, parts 
replaced, reproducers bought, sold re- 
paired. I will buy anything in this line. 
Large list of what I have for sale for 
stamp. Many rare and hard to find ma- 
chines in stock. Almost everything in 
this line available. All machines and 
parts are perfect. No Junk. — Antique 
Phonograph Service, c/o Lloyd Whitlock. 
114 State St., Tel. 2-4985, Brewer. Maine. 

au386U 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn d4sc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 75o each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Minersvllle, Pa. 


VICTOR Talking Machine, table model 
with beautiful wooden horn, good con- 
dition, $95. — Bornand, 139 4th Ave., 
Pelham, N. Y. au3403 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

n6637 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3161 High, Denver 
G. Colo, ru12698 


SHEET MUSIC, 1900 and up. Over 300. 
Send for free list. AM $1 each. — Ric Verdi 
Antiques, S54 Taunton Ave., East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. d6SG7 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 
MUSIC BOX CO., Inc. 

P. O. Box 355 Hanover, Mass. 

Telephone TAylor 6-4361 

1. A 20 3 ,.i" Regina music box which changes 
records automatically, rn a mahogany cabin- 
et and mechanism Is nM In A-I condition 
with 17 lune discs. Price Is $675. crated & 
ready tor shipment. 

2. A 24 ■ft" Polyphon with Circassian walnut 
cabinet with or without coin slot, single 
record player, cabinet and mechanism In A-l 
condition. Price. $375. F.O.B. Hanover. Mass. 

3. OH mechanical whistling figure from the 
Black Forest, all In good working condition, 
price $50. 

Wo have many other mechanical musical items 
for sale, just send for our list. Jlyc 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements . 
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Elizabeth and William Wheeler 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


APPROVAL AND APPRECIATION 
FROM MR. AND MRS. WHEELER 

Cleveland, May 21, 1901 
Dear Jim: It was very cheering 1 to 
hear your voice this morning: and 
that of Mr. Via. And again I marvel 
at how a fortuitous reading of an ar- 
ticle in a magazine can set up a chain 
reaction — and what a pleasant one it 
is! . . . We think you have done a 
fine job throughout, and we are very 
grateful to you . . . The second section 
of your, and our, story is staggering 
when one considers the amount of 
research involved, and again I say 
that the FBI missed a bet when they 
allowed you to slip through their 
fingers. . . . Our family in Chagrin 
Falls read the two drafts of the story 
with vast interest and appreciation 
vesterday evening. 

Cordially and sincerely, 
the Wheelers, per William. 


I. A Delightful Discovery 
Like history, I sometimes repeat. 
More than cnce in the past, I 
have written that I never cease to 
be amazed at the unforeseeable fash- 
ion in which I eventually obtain in- 
formation concerning pioneer record- 
ing artists about whom I have long- 


wanted to write. It’s likely that I 
shall be heard to the same effect in 
future, for fate, coincidence, or what- 
ever it is, never seems to tire of 
making me the beneficiary of its ben- 
evolent tricks. 

My discovery of Elizabeth and Wil- 
liam Wheeler is the late it example. 
Nearly all my life I have enjoyed 
and admired the recorded art of (Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheeler, whom I consider 
the most successful husband-and-wife 
duet pair in the history of the pho- 
nograph. Never, however, could I 
come upon the information I needed 
to do them justice. 

Occasionally there would be a glim- 
mer of hope. During the 1944 presi- 
dential campaign, Life published an 
article saying the Republican nom- 
inee, Thomas E. Dewey, had studied 
singing at the University of Michi- 
gan in the early 1920's. Then the 
article mentioned that the head of 
the voice department of the Univer- 
sity's School of Music at that time 
was a tenor William Wheeler, and 
that his wife also was a member of 
the music faculty, I was sure they 



From left to right: 

Elizabeth and William Wheeler celebrating their Golden Wedding in 1954, at the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Music School Settlement. 

A typical pose of “Bess" and "WiH" Wheeler as they look today. 

— From the collection of the author 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


must be the Elizabeth and William 
Wheeler who had made so many 
records from 1908, or thereabouts, to 
1920. 

Immediately, I wrote to Governor 
Dewey, telling him why I was in- 
terested in Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler 
and asking if he could give me their 
address, boon afterward I received 
a letter from Dewey’s secretary, say- 
ing the Governor would be away from 
his office for some time, but my in- 
quiry would be answered when he 
returned. Since it was not, I assume 
that the inquiry was misplaced some- 
where. 

I also wrote to Mr. Wheeler in 
care of the University of Michigan 
with a request for the letter to be 
forwarded. It apparently was not, 
for Mr. Wheeler didn't receive it. 
So I appeared to be checkmated. 

But Fate, Destiny, or Kismet was 
genially biding its time. Last Feb- 
ruary, I published a HOBBIES ar- 
ticle about the soprano, Elise Ste- 
venson. Not having a conventional 
photograph of the lady, I submitted 
a group photo of the Victor Light 
Opera Company, of which Miss iSte- 
venson had been a member. Eliza- 
beth and William Wheeler also ap- 
peared in that picture. A HOBBIES 
reader in Cleveland, Ohio, whose 
name I didn't know but to whom I 
must always be grateful, saw the 
group photo and passed the magazine 
on to Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler. 

Then came the exhilarating dis- 
covery that this richly gifted husband 
and wife were alive and active. One 
morning in March -I opened my post 
office box and picked up an envel- 
ope postmarked Cleveland, with the 
return address of William Wheeler, 
2472 Overlook Road. 

My heart missed a couple of flips 
as I asked myself, “Can I be hearing 
from the William Wheeler?” A quick 
reading showed that indeed I could 
be. The warm tone of the letter con- 
vinced me that Fate was once more 
active in my behalf and that I must 
lose no time in obtaining information 
that would permit me to tell HOB- 
BIES readers all about the famous 
Wheelers. 

The result has been a friendship 
that I consider one of the most de- 
lightful experiences of my many 
years of writing* about recording 
artists. And publication of this ar- 
ticle will mean a fulfillment of a 
cherished dream. 

It will also serve, I hope, as an 
only slightly belated birthday tribute 
to Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler. I have 
written with more than “all delib-., 
evate speed," in the hope that it can 
begin in the August HOBBIES, only 
a few days after this remarkable 
husband and wife have both observed 
their birthdays. 
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Elizabeth and William Wheeler and their son John, who was born in 1907, listening 
to one of their records. 


II. William Wheeler’s Letter 

Mr. Wheeler's memorable first let- 
ter to me was dated March 5, and 
read : 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: A friend recently 
handed to us the February issue of 
HOBBIES containing: your interesting 
and full account of Elise Stevenson and 
her Victor and other records. It was like 
reading a chapter from our own biog- 
raphy, as Mrs. Wheeler and I were very 
much involved in those early days of 
recording, both with the Victor Com- 
pany, and also with Leeds and Catlin, 
Zonophone and Pathe — mostly with the 
Victor, however. 

"We never knew Miss Stevenson per- 
sonally, as she was slightly before our 
time, but did know very intimately all 
the persons connected with her. Our 
contact with the Victor Company began 
somewhere around 1910, and lasted until 
1919, when we moved to Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where I was head of the voice 
department at the University School of 
Music, and where Mrs. Wheeler also 
was on the faculty. 

"We left there for Cleveland in 1924, 
and we have been here ever since, 
teaching singing, and singing around a 
good deal, as well as conducting choral 
groups. (As we celebrated our golden 
wedding anniversary six. years ago, it 
goes without saying that we haven’t 
sung in recent years.) 

“It was interesting to see our faces 
on the third row of the Victor Light 
Opera Company picture which appeared 
in your article. We are much pleased 
when every so often someone says that 
he remembers our records very well — 
this after 40 years. 

"We have many, but not all of our 
records, many of them from the time, 
years ago, when Victor discontinued 
many of their records, but gave us the 
opportunity of securing those that we 
wanted. Thank you for writing the ar- 
ticle, thus reminding us of some bits of 
ancient history. 

“Sincerely yours, the Wheelers, Eliza- 
beth and William.’' 

The letter was signed by Mr. 
Wheeler. Replying-, I mentioned that 
ray brother, Chad Walsh, who heads 
the English department and is poet- 
in-residence at GBeloit ’College in Wis- 
consin, attended Michigan for five 
years, but long after Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler were no longer there. 

In his second letter, the tenor told 
roe he was much interested in Chad’s 
association with Beloit College, be- 
cause he himself had been a student 
there and was graduated in 1900, 
“to give the gruesome details.” He 
said he and Mrs. Wheeler would be 
happy to send m-e any information 
needed for compiling the HOBBIES 
article which you are now reading. 

As soon as I could spare the time, 

I prepared separate questionnaires 
for the husband and wife to fill in 
and return. Then, on a Sunday morn- 
ing a few days later, I had a long 
distance telephone conversation with 
the singers who must have had one 
of the longest successful careers in 
all American musical history. 

That was a genuine event for one 
who had so long admired them and 
felt as if they were old friends, even 
during the years when they had nev- 
er heard of me. (Mr. Wheeler began 
his second letter, “Dear Seems-like- 
an-old-friend !") 

^ The first voice 'I heard that Sun- 
day morning was a lovely soprano 
which it was easy to recognize as 
Mrs. Wheeler's. She almost breath- 
lessly explained that they had a busy 
morning ahead because they were 


arranging their apartment for a 
group meeting that afternoon. ,She 
remarked that they were both in 
their 80’s. 

When I replied that they certainly 
seemed to keep busy and active, she 
replied: “Oh, my dear, we stay so 
busy we hardly know what to do 
with ourselves!" 

We talked a few moments about 
old recording days and she asked me 
if I had known her friend, the late 
Lucy Isabelle Marsh, who had been 
another of Victor's leading sopranos. 
I told her f had. 

“Will wants to talk to you," she 
said. 

And then a familiar voice said, 
“Hello, Jim!” 

I was almost taken aback, for I 
had played some of William Wheel- 
ers Path 6 records two nights before 
and this voice was so like the sing- 
ing tones I had listened to it might 
almost be coming from the record. 
It was the same clear lyric tenor 
and, as best one could judge from 
a 'phone conversation, was complete- 
ly unchanged from what it had been 
when the records were made almost 
45 years ago. 

I complimented “Will," as I now 
take the liberty of calling him, on 
the fine preservation of his voice. 
He told me that my letter and ques- 
tionnaires had been received the day 
before, and would be answered as 
soon as he and “Bess" could find 
time to sit down together and go 
over the questions. 

I had suggested that they might 
like to talk into a tape recorder and 
discuss old times in a husband-and- 
wifely way, but he said he’d rather 


use his typewriter. He wanted to 
know what sort of a machine I -had 
used to write my letter, which was in 
unusually large type. 

I told him it was an ordinary 
model, but specially equipped with 
big letters to make it easier to read 
radio and television copy on the air. 
After the conversation ended, I felt 
that my Sunday had been greatly 
brightened by that brief conversation 
with Bess and Will Wheeler. 

Another such delightful event occurred 
on Lhe morning of Sunday, May 21, when 
I was being visited by one of my dearest 
friends, the South Boston, Va., record 
collector, Albert Via, Jr. I dialed Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheeler's number in Cleveland, 
and “Jack’’ was thrilled at having an 
animated conversation with both the 
singers whom he had so long admired. 
They had received the manuscript of this 
article only a day or two before, and I 
was ma’de happy by their enthusiastic 
praise. 

III. Elizabeth Wheeler’s Early Days 

The two questionnaires came back 
to me after a week or so and were 
full of engrossing information. Sel- 
dom in all ray experience have I met 
with such painstaking and intelli- 
gent cooperation as I received from 
my friends in Cleveland. And not 
long after the questionnaires arrived, 

I received some wonderful photos to 
be used in illustrating this article. 

Acting on the principle of “ladies 
first," we’ll start with Mrs. Wheel- 
er’s replies to my questions. I was 
delighted to find that, just as I had 
a sort of bond with her husband be- 
cause of his and my brother’s asso- 
ciations with Michigan and Beloit, 
so I .had one with her because we 
share the same birthdays. We both 
were born on July 20. The year of 
her birth was 1875, so by the time 
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these lines see print she will have 
passed her 86th birthday. 

The future soprano was christened 
Bess Nicholson when she was born 
in Kokomo, Ind., to John and Mary 
Nicholson, but she afterwards adopt- 
ed the first name of Elizabeth as 
being- more dignified for a singer. 
Her father was born in Kentucky 
and her mother in Indiana. Her 
brothers and sisters in order of age 
were John, Thomas, and Nell. 

Bess' father was a man of “very 
artistic temperament." He was a 
photographer and artist, who loved 
to sing the old songs to his guitar 
accompaniment. Early in the 1880’s 
he established a photograph gallery 
in Crawfordsville, Ind. Mrs. Nichol- 
son was “chiefly a homebody.” Bess’ 
half-sister, Eva Kirsch, was fond of 
elocution and enjoyed staging chil- 
dren’s plays and entertainments. 

The future Elizabeth Wheeler’s 
first remembered stage appearance 
was in a program of nursery or 
Mother Goose numbers (sounds like 
a foreshadowing of many of the “ed- 
cational” records she grew up to 
-make for Victor!) in which she was 
“Little Miss Muffet.” When the big- 
stage spider was lowered over the 
chair where she sat eating her “curds 
and whey,” she threw her dish to 
the floor and ran screaming from the 
stage. (Mr. Wheeler comments that 
she was "always extremely responsive 
and dramatic,”) 

Bess' sister, Nell, was a fine ama- 
teur singer, with a beautiful voice, 
from whom Bess learned how a beau- 
tiful singing tone should sound. Her 
brother, Tom was a noted local im- 
pressario who put on concerts and 
other entertainments, and he and his 
brother, John, were well-known pho- 
tographers. 

S'he studied singing one or two 
summers in Crawfordsville with an 
Italian-trained teacher, Miss Dubois. 
She also studied with John D. Beall 
in Spring-field, III, and at the Ithaca 
Conservatory of Music in -Ithaca, N.Y. 
Going to Chicago, she studied with 
Genevieve Clark Wilson and D. Alva 
Clippinger. After her marriage she 
was a pupil of John Walter Hall 
(with whom Lucy Marsh also stud- 
ied) and Percy Stephens in New 
York City. 

And here the life streams of Bess 
and Will Wheeler begin to merge. 
Many a small boy has dreamed wist- 
fully either of growing up to get even 
with his teacher or has imagined 
himself in love with her and hoped 
some day to marry her. Will Wheel- 
er is one man who did marry his 
teacher, but not the divinity who 
taught him in grammar school. That 
happened because Bess became a 
voice teacher in a small music school 
at Danville, 111. 

After William was graduated from 
Beloit, he lived for one year with 
his cousin, Mrs. Willis Parsons, 
whose husband was minister at the 
Danville Presbyterian church. Here 
he studied music under the direction 
of Miss Bess Nicholson. In 1908 
they both went* to Rochester, N. Y., 
where they were soloists in the same 


church. They were married in Ro- 
chester on August 31, 1904. 

They moved on to New York in 
May, 1906, and their only child, John, 
was born there April 18, 1907 — a 
year or so before his mother began 
making a name for herself as a re- 
cording artist. John and his family 
live in Chagrin Falls, near Cleveland. 
He is associated with a urominent 
Cleveland architectural firm. 

A New Zeal and -born baritone who 
came to this country as a child and 
grew up in Kansas heard Mrs. Wheel- 
er sing and recommended her to the 
Leeds and Catlin Company, one of 
the large independent recording 
firms of the early 1900’s. 

The baritone was Percy Hemus, 
who had made a few records for Co- 
lumbia under the disguise of Charles 
Gordon, but had now begun singing 
for Leeds as his true self. Her rec- 
ords, like Hemus’, were immediately 
successful, but Leeds and Catlin 
were put out of business in 1908 ‘for 
alleged infringement of Victor pat- 
ents. 

Mrs. Wheel er not long afterwards 
became an exclusive Victor artist 
for disc records, but was at first 
allowed to make cylinders for other 
companies. (Hemus, too, became a 
Victor artist.) Here are some inter- 
esting facts drawn from her ques- 
tionnaire: 

She made all sorts of records — "stan- 
dard.” songs, Victor Light Opera records, 
hymns, many duets with her husband 
and other singers, and many educational 
records for the schools of the country, 
for which she is still remembered by the 
old-time music educators. During her 
association with Victor, she met and 
sang with many of the big names of 
the time, Caruso, McCormack, et al. 

Many times while she and her hus- 
band were living in New York they were 
kept awake at night by hearing their 
own records coming across the court 
from neighboring apartments. They nev- 
er gave a concert or recital across the 
country at which people did not come 
up afterwards Lo express their pleasure 
at hearing "live” their favoriLe recording- 
artists. 

The old-time recording of a song or 
concerted number (Mr, Wheeler com- 
ments) was a complicated and difficult 
matter. The sound was conveyed to the 
diaphragm by a system of separate 
horns, some large, some small, some 
long, some short, and necessitated a 
good deal of scrambling on the part of 
the singers for the necessary place in 
the sun — or, rather, horn. Tt was always 
a surprise that the end product was as 
good as It was. 

At the University of Michigan from 
the fall of 1019 to the spring of 102 1, 
William was head of the voice depart- 
ment and Elizabeth also was on the 
voice faculty. Both sang in the same 
church choir. She went back to Camden 
once or twice to make educational rec- 
ords. 

In the fall of 1921 she chaperoned two 
daughters of one of her pupils on a 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

n6637 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 186<». 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High. Denver 
6. Colo, aul269K 


SHEET MUSIC, 1900 and up. Over 300. 
Send for free list. All $1 each. — Hie Verdi 
Antiques, 851 Taunton Ave., East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. d6867 


four-months tour of Europe, and on 
her return to the States joined her 
husband in Cleveland, where he had gone 
to establish their home and studio. 

Since moving to Cleveland, Mrs. 
Wheeler has been busy, both with 
teaching- separately and with her 
husband in their joint vocal studio. 
In 1954 they celebrated their golden 
wedding anniversary with a big sur- 
prise reception arranged by their 
pupils. 

Mr. Wheeler fondly says: “A good 
many wrinkles have appeared on the 
scene, and age has done its best to 
exact its toll, but the spirit and en- 
thusiasm are young and undimin- 
ished. Her hair now is nearly white, 
but her eyes blue and her figure 
slender. She has always been weil- 
dressed and well 'turned out.’ ” 

IV. Will Wheeler’s Account 
of Himself 

On turning to the questionnaire 
which William Wheeler answered in 
his own behalf, we find the same 
(Continued on page 36) 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books. {7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. o3694 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re - 
producers, roller organs, HurdLy Gurdya, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent. 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. jly6468 


CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
5" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered, Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All Items In perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann 
Miller, 410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Cnllf. 

U5S67 


FOR SALE: Phonograph made for Ex- 
position of 1902 found in private collec- 
tion. For details write: — Reed & Long, 
c/o Gregory R. Reed, R.F.D. 4, Allen- 
town 5, Pa. au3004 


ATTENTION! Antique cylinder & disc 
phonographs bought, sold, repaired. Re- 
pairs done on all makes & models, parts 
replaced, reproducers bought, sold re- 
paired. I will buy anything in this line. 
Large list of what I have for sale for 
stamp. Many rare and hard to find ma- 
chines in stock. Almost everything in 
this line available. All machines and 
parts are perfect. No Junk. — Antique 
Phonograph Service, c/o Lloyd Whitlock. 
114 State St,, Tel. 2-49S5. Brewer. Maine. 

au386U 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 76c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, MinersvUle, Pa, 

apl20S2t 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 410-9 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. o3426 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 34) 

explicit detail, brightened by touches 
of his characteristic humor, that 
marked the one devoted to his wife. 

William Rogers Wheeler lacks 
just a week of having the same 
birthdate as Bess. He was bom 
July 13, 1879, in Shawano, Wis. His 
father, Willard Watson Wheeler, and 
his mother, Ellen Topping Wheeler, 
were both bom in New York State, 
but didn't meet until both families 
moved to St. Clair county, Michigan. 

William had a sister, Sybil, and a 
brother, Russell, both older than he. 
He says, “I am now the only leaf 
left on the original family tree.” 

The Wheeler family enjoyed music 
in the house around the parlor organ. 
Willard Wheeler had a high, un- 
trained, tenor voice. Will himself 
was allowed to sing instead of re- 
citing pieces in grade school. His 
voice never changed but slowly drop- 
ped from boy soprano to tenor. 

At Beloit College he sang in 
church choirs, in the college quartet 
and glee club, as well as in a mixed 
quartet, “and made a respectable 
sum of money by singing in neigh- 
boring small towns. I took what mu- 
sic courses the college had to offer 
— few in those days — and graduated 
from the college in 1900.” 

His visit to Danville, 111., where 
he met Bess Nicholson, followed: 

"After one year’s study with her, 
fraught with admiration on my part and 
wailing on hers that she couldn't teach 
a man to sing, we both went to Ithaca, 
where we graduated from the Conserv- 
atory in 1902. 

"She then went to Chicago and I to 
Rochester, N. Y., where I did some sing- 
ing in concerts and always In church, 
as well as very tentatively taking up 
classes in singing in two small near-by 
towns. I studied there with our Ithaca 
teacher, Dr. Beall. 

"In New York, from 1906 to 1919, I 
studied with Percy Stephens and coached 
with Arthur Whiting, Kurt Schindler, 
and Arthur Mees. During that tLme I 
was soloist at St. Bartholomew's Church 
and Temple Emanuel, besides doing a 
lot of oratorios and concerts and recit- 
als with Elizabeth. I sort of sneaked 
into recording In the train of Mrs. 
Wheeler, who was a much better re- 
cording artist than I. 

"At Michigan, I was too busy with 
teaching to do a great deal of singing, 
but did direct and sing in the Methodist 
church choir, and went on one tour of 
some Eastern colleges and universities 
with Arthur Whiting, doing lecture re- 
cital programs, as well as making two 
appearances at the Ann Arbor May 
Festivals. 

"Aside from Tom Dewey, my most 
famous student was Donald Dame, tenor, 
who was at the Metropolitan for a sea- 
son or two and was to have been re- 
engaged at the time of his death in his 
early 30’s, while on tour with a Fleder- 
maus company sponsored by the Met. 
(This was after we had come to Cleve- 
land.) 

"Life in Cleveland has been varied: 
Explanatory folksong recitals, including 
a radio series, other recitals and ora- 
torio engagements, private teaching and 
a period of 10 years at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, back again in our 
own studio with Mrs. Wheeler, classes 
in music appreciation at Cleveland Col- 
lege and Lake Erie College in Paines- 
ville, a woman’s chorus for 15 years — 
till I got tired of it. 

"Several years ago I was elected to 
the American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing, an organization limited to 40 
male teachers throughout the land. That, 


I think, is my greatest honor. 

"Health pretty good, considering year 
of the model; height a little under six 
feet, eyes blue as Jack Benny’s, weight 
about 175. Ambition — not to retire but, 
as we have done, to cut down on our 
activities, take it easy as possible, and 
take good care, each of the other, in our 
declining years. (Excuse the cliche.) 

"Our state has begun to scan with a 
jaundiced eye drivers of my age, and 
so last fall my driver’s license was re- 
voked, subject to renewal on passing a 
new driver's test. The first time I Igno- 
miniously flunked, unable to park prop- 
erly, but later on, after several lessons 
under my son’s tutelage and the purchase 
of a smaller car — a Lark — I passed glor- 
iously and was able to thumb my nose 
at the authorities in Columbus." 

After I sent Mr. Wheeler a copy 
of the list of the Elizabeth and Wil- 
liam Wheeler records which will ap- 
pear at the end of this series, he 
wrote on May 7th: “Seeing the name 
of the Whitney Brothers Quartet re- 
minds me that I substituted for Al- 
vin, the first tenor, who was ailing, 
for several months — in 1902 or 1903, 
I think it was.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler’s recording 
activities will be related in detail 
next month. Meanwhile, this seems 
to be the best place to quote a fea- 
ture story about them, by Jacqueline 
Taylor Wattenberg, a pupil of theirs, 
which appeared in the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, when they celebrated 
their golden wedding anniversary in 
1954. I shall condense the article 
somewhat, to omit mention of things 
already told about: 

"Husband and wife dance teams are 
pretty common — and so are couples who 
act or write together. But here in Cleve- 
land we have something unique — a couple 
who have been teaching the complex 
art of singing for about 20 years — and 
have enjoyed a happy married life to- 
gether for 51 years, also no routine 
accomplishment. 

"They are Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wheeler of Cleveland Heights. The har- 
mony of their married life has apparently 
extended to their co-operative teaching. 

" ‘It’s the greatest thing In the world 
for a husband and wife to be Interested 
in the same thing, If they have sense 
enough not to be jealous of each other,’ 
asserted the slender, animated Mrs. 
Wheeler. 

"Their pupils find this ’double-header* 
teaching doubly profitable. ‘If one by 
any chance misses a trick, the other 
catches you on it. They're wonderful!’ 
This is the comment of a well-known 
Cleveland soprano who recalls with dis- 
taste her struggles with ‘name’ teachers 
in New York City. 

" ‘Constant fighting’ took up all their 
lesson time some 50 years ago when 
William Wheeler was persuaded by a 
minister cousin in Danville, 111., to come 
there and study with a young teacher 
'with a beautiful voice' at the local con- 
servatory. 

" ‘I told him the first day he came 
to me that he better not stay at all — 
I didn’t know a thing about singing!’ 
Mrs. Wheeler recalled over a cup of tea. 

" 'But I had heard her sing,’ her hus- 
band interrupted, ‘and I told her anyone 
who can sing like that can teach me.* 

"When Bess left for study in Chicago, 
Bill Wheeler moved on to Rochester, 
N. Y., and became part of the musical 
life there. After a year he wrote Bess 
to come to Rochester because there was 
so much musical opportunity. 'Oh, I may 
have been a sly dog,* he conceded with 
a chuckle. They were married in 1904. 
In 1906 they headed for New York City 
and soon were making records for Victor. 

" 'She had the better recording voice,* 
said her husband and described her easy 
production, and the evenness and heauty 
of quality. They came to know McCor- 
mack and Caruso. 

" ‘Everybody loved Caruso,' Mrs. 
Wheeler recalled, 'from the bellboys to 


the musicians. He was grand to every- 
body. One year at holiday time he gave 
every bellboy in his hotel a $20 gold 
piece.’ 

"The Wheeler records ranged from 
opera and standard art songs to such 
popular light songs as those of Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond. Roy Chapman Andrews, a 
friend, once told them that the first 
record his expedition played in the Gobi 
Desert was one of ‘The Wheelers.’ 

"Mr. Wheeler did a great deal of ora- 
torio work and gave concerts with Rosa 
JPonselle and Alma Gluck. His wife and 
he toured hinterlands together, where 
people who owned their records were 
happy to see what ‘The Wheelers’ looked 
like. 

"After 14 years of recording they 
moved to Ann Arbor, Mich., where Mr. 
Wheeler headed the voice department of 
the University of Michigan Music School. 
One of the most outstanding pupils was 
a young law student named Tom Dewey, 
who was a regular visitor to their house 
and became 'like a son.’ 

“ ‘He had a good bass-baritone voice,’ 
Mr. Wheeler related, ’but he was espec- 
ially outstanding for his ability to in- 
terpret and to tell a story.* The young 
man was hovering between law and 
music in those days. 

"After five years in Ann Arbor, the 
Wheelers headed for Cleveland. Mr. 
Wheeler taught at the Cleveland Insti- 
tute of Music for 12 years, and his wife 
was singing teacher at Schauffler College 
for 20 years. But their private teaching, 
in partnership, has progressed so that 
they now Jointly teach all their pupils. 

" ‘It just kind of grew," Mrs. Wheeler 
said simply. 'He’s better in languages 
than I am, the better student, more 
conservative and set. I believe in change 
and I try to see new ways. So we talk 
things over.* 

" ‘I'm more analytical,’ Mr. Wheeler 
observed, 'while my wife has this tre- 
mendous enthusiasm.’ 

"Mr. Wheeler may start your lesson 
off with vocalizing — exclusive, inspired- 
on-the-moment exercises for your indi- 
vidual problems, not a set of standard 
exercises for all pupils. Then you do 
your songs, and It's right here, as your 
lessons progress, that Mrs. Wheeler’s 
role emerges. When she can’t restrain 
herself, she comes up to you with some 
of that enthusiasm: ‘Why, that was 
lovely; a fine high B flat.* 

“ ‘Yes,’ her husband may assent, ‘and 
now let’s work on this line here . . .’ 
and perceptively, gently, subtly, he sets 
out improving the tone, breath, and 
musicianship. Mrs. Wheeler sits listening 
to a song, then rises and, arms ‘direct- 
ing,’ urges the pupil to feel and express 
the song’s message. 

"During lesson time Mrs. Wheeler 
sometimes baby-sits for young singing 
mothers and — being a fond grandmother 
— finds the task easy. Their son John, 
an architect who lives In Chagrin Falls, 
has two children, Barbara, now 14, and 
William R. II, 9.” 

Having typed the Plain Dealer 
article, I find myself wondering 
which Wheeler record the Andrews 
expedition played in the Gobi Desert. 
From a standpoint of suitability, 
there could have been none more 
appropriate than Victor 16506, on 
which Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler sang 
one of the loveliest of hymns, “Abide 
With Me!” 

I find myself pleased, too, by the 
knowledge that there are still many 
thousands — probably millions — of 
mature music lovers who vividly re- 
member the “Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler” 
records of 50 years ago. For in- 
stance, when I told James H. Moore, 
president of Radio-Television Station 
WSLS, for which I work, about my 
joy at discovering the Wheelers, he 
exclaimed: “Elizabeth and William 
Wheeler! Boy, I remember them! 
They used to make lots of beautiful 
hymn records!” 

(To be continued) 
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PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


I. Elizabeth Wheeler’s First Records 

As we already know, Elizabeth 
Wheeler’s first records were made 
for Leeds and Catlin. This firm had 
begun by manufacturing wax cylin- 
ders, but changed to discs in the 
early 1900’s and made the single- 
faced Leeds record, whose labels 
were gold colored with a crinkly 
effect. In 1904 or 1905 the Leeds la- 
bel was succeeded by the Imperial, 
possibly because Leeds was estab- 
lishing an agency in England. 

My only Imperial record catalog, 
dated October, 1906, contains no 
mention of Mrs. Wheeler. The first 
reference I have found to any of 
her records is in the March 16, 
1908, issue of the English Talking 
Machine News: 

"We learn from the Imperial Disc 
Record Co. that they will shortly Issue 
a complete set of Grieg's Peer Gynt on 
four records. They will also publish 
soprano solos by Miss Natalie Hllmar 
and Miss ( ! ) Elizabeth Wheeler, and 
various selected pieces from the Merry 
Widow. Mr. Alan Turner’s records which 
were issued last month have, we under- 
stand, sold extremely well.” 

! Since records were made at least 
six weeks to two months before they 
were sold, and since there would 
have been additional delay in their 
reaching England, it appears reason- 
able to assume that "Miss” Wheeler 
first faced the horn during the lat- 
ter half of 1907. 

A review of Imperial records in 
the May, 1908, T. M. N. said : 

"Two of the vocal records are not 
only good in themselves, but are also 
conspicuous from the fact that they have 
an attractive accompaniment on piano, 
violin and flute. They are Freeborn’s 
'Land of Golden Dreams,’ (45580), sung 
by Natalie Hilmar, who has a fine so- 
prano voice, and Tosti’s ‘Goodbye’ (45- 
5S2), sung by Elizabeth Wheeler, an- 
other soprano of parts." 

The oddly praised "soprano of 
parts” also had another Imperial 
record listed that month, the fam- 
iliar "Dreams,” by Anton Strelezki, 
which seems to have been one of her 
favorite -recording choices. Its num- 
ber is given as 45581. A little later, 
the News again listed a Wheeler 
disc of "Dreams,” with the number 
published as 45601. It is not dear 
whether two versions were issued or 
whether a mistake was made in 
printing one numbei', but the latter 
appears more probable. However, in 


the list of her records at the end 
of this installment, I have included 
both. 

Who, you probably join me in 
wondering, was Miss Natalie Hil- 
mar? Whoever she was, her fame 
has not endured like that of Eliza- 
beth Wheeler. 

In June, we find: 

"Miss Elizabeth Wheeler has a fine 
soprano solo with violin obbligato of 
'In the Calmness’ (45G85) from Gounod's 
Romeo and Juliet, and also gives, with 
piano accompaniment, an effective ren- 
dering of ‘Happy Li’l Sal’ (46636)." 

In a separate listing, the number 
of "In the Calmness” appears as 
45635. "Happy Li’l Sal” seems to 
have been another of the soprano’s 
favorites. It is a 'Carrie Jacobs-Bond 
song with words by Richard F. Out- 
cault, the cartoonist whose "Yellow 
Kid” was the first colored "funny 
paper” feature and who afterwards 
drew the popular Sunday comic 
strip, "Buster Brown.” Another men- 
tion of "Sal” refers to the singer 
as "Madame Wheeler.” 

Still another favorite in the 
Wheeler repertoire, Gounod’s "Ave 
Maria,” was offered to English rec- 
ord buyers in June. In September, 
the magazine said: " ‘Mighty Lak’ a 
Rose’ is sung with much finish 
and expression by Miss Elizabeth 
Wheeler, with violin obbligato.” 

In October, we find: 

"Miss Elizabeth Wheeler gives us 
'Dreams’ (45601). She has a voice of 
much sweetness and purity, and the 
record is also noteworthy for a pleasing 
accompaniment of piano, violin and flute, 
which adds much to the charm of the 
song.” 

After that I find no more list- 
ings of Imperial records by Eliza- 
beth Wheeler, but she may have 
made others not mentioned in the 
Talking Machine News. Victor’s 
successful suit against Leeds and 
Catlin for patent infringement be- 
came effective late in 1908, and, as 
mentioned last month, the firm had 
to quit business. Imperial records 
were also issued under other labels 
for private traders. These included 
Busy Bee, Century, Concert, Clico, 
Royal, Symphony, Talkophone and 
Vim, so it would not be surprising 
to find an occasional Wheeler disc 
appearing under those, or other "off 
brands.” 


II. Indestructible, Edison and 
U. S. Everlasting Cylinders 

About the time that Leeds & Cat- 
lin sank, by legal decree, out of 
existence, Mrs. Wheeler began mak- 
ing cylinder -records. Four two-min- 
ute "rollers” which she sang as so- 
los for the Indestructible Phono- 
graphic Record Co., of Albany, N. 
Y., are of the 1909 and 1910 pe- 
riod. They include "The Last Rose 
of 'Summer” and "Believe Me If All 
Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
both issued in January, 1910. A 
duet with the contralto, Idelle Pat- 
terson, of "Oh Morning* Land” ap- 
peared that same month. Her record 
of "Good Night, Dear” was issued 
in February, 1910, and received this 

catalog description: 

"This song, of delicate and refined 
sentiment, is widely known through be- 
ing sung by Miss Billie Burke in her 
great comedy success, ‘Love Watches.* 
It is a tenderly expressive number, and 
admirably adapted to Mrs. Wheeler’s de- 
lightful soprano voice.” 

The records already mentioned 
were two-minute. One of Mrs. Whee- 
ler’s two four-minute cylinders, 
"Bonnie Sweet Bessie, the Maid of 
Dundee,” also came out in Februa- 
ry, with this comment: 

"Mrs. Wheeler's solo this month is the 
best known of the several delightful 
Scotch ballads by J. L. Gilbert. There 
are few who have not, at one time or 
another, felt the charm of its plaintive 
words and air. Mrs. Wheeler’s inter- 
pretation is, as always, an example of 
perfect vocalism and incomparable dic- 
tion and phrasing." 

The other 4-minute, Tosti’s "Good- 
bye,” had been issued in January. 
Our sweet-voiced soprano’s name 
also appeared on a few Edison cy- 
linders, all issued during a four- 
month period, from December, 1909, 
through March, 19rl0. With the ex- 
ception of one solo, all the "Eliza- 
beth Wheeler” Ed i sons were duets 
with John Young, who was then us- 
ing the name of Harry Anthony. I 
must point out, however, that al- 
though Mrs. Wheeler says she knew 
Young well, she emphatically denies 
having ever made records with him 
and insists she never sang for Edison. 
She and Mr. Wheeler also knew 
Young’s partner, the baritone, Fred- 
erick Wheeler. He was not related 
to William Wheeler. For the sake 
of historical interest, I shall, des- 
pite Mrs. Wheeler’s disclaimer, list 
the Edison cylindei'S. The first Edi- 
son mention of Elizabeth Wheeler 
appeared in The New Phono g / >'am 
for December, 1909: 

" ‘The Garden of Dreams’ (Elizabeth 
Wheeler and Harry Anthony.) A so- 
prano and tenor duet, with Miss Wheel- 
er singing the verses. The sons’ Is a 
sentimental composition of a higher order 
of merit, both in words and melody, by 
the same author who wrote ‘Dearie’—' 
Clare Kummer. This is a record that will 
find its way into every collection of 
high class numbers." 

“Garden of Dreams” was a four- 
minute Amberol cylinder. The same 
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list also contained a two-minute 
Wheeler-Anthony duet; 

“ ‘Dreamland Faces’ . . . An unusual 
degree of attractiveness in composition 
and melody marks this number, which is 
rendered in duet form by soprano and 
tenor. The sentiment of the song- is 
dainiily expressed in lines that are re- 
freshingly original and clever. The artists 
are so well and favorably known as to 
require no special word of commenda- 
tion — their work is consistently artistic." 

In January, 1910, three more 
Wheeler-Anthony duets were offered. 
The -first two mentioned below were 
four-minute; the other played just 
half as long; 

** 'Ring O’ Roses' . . . This number is 
from ’The Dollar Princess,' a musical 
comedy which is now both a European 
and an American success. It is now play- 
ing to crowded houses in New York. . . . 
‘Ring O' Roses' ... is the most melod- 
ious and attractive number in the pro- 
duction and always elicits many encores. 

‘Gobble Duet,’ from ‘The Maaeotte.’ 
. . . We confidently expect that this 
beautiful soprano and tenor duet . . . 
will prove one of the most popular rec- 
ords in our catalog. It is the famous 
■Gobble Duet’ from the comic opera, 
‘The Mascotte/ which was first produced 
at Paris in 1880 and, up to Aug. 29, 1897, 
had reached its seventeen hundredth 
performance. . . . 

“ 'Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland.’ . . . 
In this charming love ballad, the lines 
of whose verses are sung by the artists 
alternately, and the chorus in duet form. 
Miss Wheeler and Mr. Anthony display 
in a marked degree those talents that 
have established their popularity with 
the phonograph public.” 

February, 1910, brought a Whee- 
ler-Anthony duet of "Sweet Bunch 
of Daisies,” which Anita Owen had 
written as a successor to "Daisies 
Won't Tell.” This was a two-minute 
cylinder: 

"A dainty little effusion, wedded to a 
particularly sweet air, and rendered in 
duet form by a soprano and tenor whose 
names are synonyms of excellence, is a 
concise and truthful description of this 
record," 

"Miss” Wheeler’s only solo Edi- 
son cylinder, a four-minute Ambe- 
rol, issued in March, 1910, marked 
her final appearance in the Edison 
catalog. 

" ‘Dreams’ ... To those who discrim- 
inate in favor of vocal selections of the 
higher grade this sentimental number 
will make a distinct appeal. Miss Wheel- 
er's beautiful voice and artistic style 
are strongly in evidence in this selection, 
which she sings with an ease and bril- 
liancy delightful to hear. Plano accom- 
paniment with violin obbligato. . /’ 


Of these several Wheeler records, 
the Gobble Duet proved the longest 
lasting. After the unbreakable Blue 
Amberol cylinders were introduced, 
the duet was re-issued in 1913, as a 
new style cylinder, but with the ten- 
or’s name changed from Anthony, 
which he had then discarded, in 
favor of the -rightful John Young. 
It is a fine record, which deserved 
its popularity. 

The facetious thought arises that, 
although "Miss Elizabeth Wheeler's” 
Edison association was a short one, 
it was dreamy while it lasted! 

She not only told of the charms 
of "Dreams,” she also visited the 
garden of dreams, wistfully recalled 
dreamland faces and extended an in- 
vitation to meet her in dreamland, 
where the invited one probably would 
show up toting a sweet bunch of 
daisies ! 

In 1909, Albert Benzler, who had 
been one of the most useful men 
around the Edison recording studios, 
left Thomas A. Edison and, with 
some of his associates, began work- 
ing for the new U. S. Everlasting 
cylinder record company. U. S. busi- 
ness headquarters was in Cleveland, 
now and for many years past the 
home of Elizabeth and William 
Wheeler. The only U. S. catalog I 
have, dated October, il912, contains 
a two-minute cylinder of Mrs. Whee- 
ler, "Last Rose of Summer,” and 
a four-minute by her husband, 
"Drink To Me Only With Thine 
Eyes.” 

III. Mrs. Wheeler Begins 
Recording for Victor 

The musically significant portion 
of Bess Nicholson Wheeler’s record- 
ing career began in 1909, when she 
signed a Victor contract. Leeds & 
Catlin’s compulsory liquidation had 
left her available to other offers. 
Someone at Victor apparently had 
heard her Imperial records and de- 
cided she would be a notable addi- 
tion bo the staff of Eldridge R. 
Johnson’s company. That at least 
is the impression given by the com- 
ment on the Wheeler records, which 
appeared in Victor catalogs from 


19-12 to 192(2, and in a slightly dif- 
ferent form had been published as 
early as January, 1910: 

“A soprano who can give a song the 
proper expression and yet pronounce the 
words distinctly is a rare discovery. In 
Mrs. Wheeler the Victor presents a so- 
prano whose diction is really remark- 
able; and this fact is quite apparent In 
the records she has made. 

“After hearing Mrs. Wheeler's first 
records, the Victor Company at once 
secured her exclusive services for disc 
work; and she has sung a number of 
old favorites, besides several of the pop- 
ular ballads and many duets, both sacred 
and secular, with Mr. Wheeler, the so- 
prano and tenor blending in most attrac- 
tive style.” 

In 1923, after Mrs. Wheeler had 
given up recording and was busy 
with her teaching at the University 
of Michigan, the write-up was 
changed to : 

“Elizabeth Wheeler is an old friend of 
the Victor and of Victor audiences. She 
is a soprano who cannot only sing but 
enunciate, and she preserves admirably 
the balance between these two essentials 
of good balladry. 

“She has made a number of standard 
favorites, both alone and in combination 
with other artists; some of these are 
simple and ‘homey/ and others call for 
rare and subtle qualities of artistic ex- 
pression.” 

On turning to the numerical list 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler’s records, 
you will find that several of her 
Victor single-faced discs bear lower 
sei*ial numbers than the remainder. 
This is because Victor had recent- 
ly changed its recording process and 
was remaking most of the selections 
already in the catalog. Mrs. Whee- 
ler was called on to sing fresh ver- 
sions of numbers previously listed 
by artists no longer available or 
whose services were no longer re- 
quired. 

"I Dreamt That I Dwelt In Mar- 
ble Halls” had previously been sung 
by the contralto, Gorinne Morgan; 
"Ave Maria” by a soprano, Flor- 
ence Hayward; "Believe Me If AU 
Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
by Florence Hinkle, who afterwards 
returned and became a Victor fa- 
vorite (she was the wife of the 
basso, Herbert Witherspoon, later 
manager of the Metropolitan Op- 
era), and "-Rock Me To Sleep, Moth- 
er” and "The Last Rose Of Sum- 
mer,” by Helene Noldi. Besides these 
solos, the duets by Mrs. Wheeler 
and Harry Macdonough of "The 
Mocking Bird” and "When You and 
I Were Young, Maggie” had been 
originally sung by the contralto-bas- 
so combination of Miss Morgan and 
Frank C. Stanley. 

Next we come to a puzzle — one 
which I observed for the first time 
while preparing the list of Whee- 
ler recordings. In the Victor sup- 
plement for February, 1909, record 
No. 15-657, ‘‘The Glow Worm,” was 
listed as a soprano solo by Elise 
Stevenson. It also appeared in March 
under Miss rStevenson’s name. But 
in the next complete Victor catalog, 
for January, 1910, although the same 
number is retained, the record is 
said to be by Elizabeth Wheeler and, 
in both single and double-faced form, 
it was sold for many years under 
her name. 

Now, what happened? Was ‘‘The 
Glow Worm” sung in the beginning 



Left to right; 

Elizabeth and William Wheeler at the beginning of their recording careers (from a 
1910 Victor record catalog). 

Elizabeth and William Wheeler (from the July, 1917, Victor record supplement). 
Elizabeth Wheeler knitting (from a 1920 Victor record supplement). 
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Bv Bess Wheeler but attributed to 
Miss Stevenson through an error? 
If so, Mrs. Wheeler, whose name 
had not then appeared in a month- 
ly Victor list, must have been mak- 
ing “His Master’s Voice” records 
in the latter half of 1908. If it was 
actually by Miss Stevenson, why was 
a re-make necessary within a few 
months of issue? And why wasn’t 
Miss Stevenson, who was still sing- 
ing regularly for the company, per- 
mitted to do the new take herself, 
rather than assigning it to another 
soprano? 

The first Victor record which Eliz- 
abeth Wheeler may be said to have 
made “on her own” was “Goodnight, 
Dear,” which appeared in August, 
1909. In September she was repres- 
ented by the first of her long se- 
ries of gospel hymns, “A Child of 
a King,” and in October, under the 
heading of “A Perfect Record of 
the Favorite ‘Last Rose,' appeared 
this enthusiastic reference to her 
delicious version of “The Last Rose 
of Summer.” : 

“II is with pleasure that we are able 
to offer a beautiful and all but perfect 
record of ill is most beloved of English 
ballads a l a price of sixty cents, Mrs. 
"Wheeler sings the dear old melody ex- 
quisitely. and delivers the words with 
absolute clearness.'’ 

In January, 1910, the supplement 
contained this eulogistic review of 
Mrs. Wheeler’s record of a Carrie 
Jacobs-Bond song, “His Buttons Are 
Marked U.S.": 

“One of Llie most delightful of the 
compositions of Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
whose songs of childhood are notable 
for Lheir charming simplicity. This ex- 
quisite Mule gem. which Mrs. Wheeler 
has given so clearly and touchingly, ex- 
presses the thoughts of a child on seeing 
his father in a soldier’s uniform: when 
he quaintly imagines that as the buttons 
are marked U. S., it signifies ‘us/ and 
therefore his papa must belong solely 
to ‘dear mamma and me!' “ 

Another of Mrs. Wheeler’s favor- 
ite Bond songs, “Happy Li’l Sal,” 
appeared in February. 

While going through the complete 
Victor catalog for January, 1910, 
hoping to solve “The Glow Worm” 
mystery, I was surprised to find that 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler were mistaken 
in believing they never knew Elise 
Stevenson. The soprano at least sang 
with Miss Stevenson on one or more 
occasions. I quote the following from 
a description of a 12-inch single- 
faced record, 31757, “Gems From ‘A 
Broken Idol/ made by the Victor 
Light Opera Company: 

“. . . The medley contains a bit of the 
dainty song, 'A Little China Doll,’ sung 
by Mrs. Wheeler: 'Love Makes the World 
Go 'Round/ with its pretty swing, given 
first as a duel: by Mrs. Wheeler and Mr. 
(Frederick) Gun.ster, then as a quartet, 
with Miss Stevenson and Mr. (S. H.) 
Dudley: ‘Marie, 1 by the orchestra: ‘Signs 
of a Honeymoon/ quartet by Wheeler, 
Stevenson, Macdonough an'd Guns ter: 
and, finally, that lively ditty, ‘Alabama/ 
with Billy Murray and full chorus. . . ” 

Actually, the correct title of the 
second song is “What Makes the 
World Go Round?” Speaking of the 
Light Opera Company, I remember 
Billy Murray telling me years ago 
all Mrs. Wheeler's associates thought 
her rendition of “Moonbeams Shin- 
ing” jn “Gems from ‘The Red Mill,’” 
was remarkably beautiful. 


William Wheeler took one of the 
tenor roles in an English-language 
Purple Label record (No. 70036) of 
the Lucia Sextet, recorded March 
27, 1911. Macdonough was the other 
tenor, and the remaining singers 
were Lucy Marsh, Marguerite Dun- 
lap, Reinalcl Werrenrath and Wil- 
liam F. Hooley. 

Turning back to October, 1909, we 
find evidence that “The Gobble Du- 
et” from “The Mascotte," must have 
been one of Mrs. Wheeler’s favor- 
ites. The Edison duet with John 
Young .has already been mentioned, 
but even earlier Victor had issued 
it by Mrs. Wheeler and Harry Mac- 
donough. Sam Rous (“S. H. Dud- 
ley”) the catalog editor, remarked: 

“No one cun resist the spell of Audran’s 
music, ami certainly none can fail to 
admire the gem of the entire opera — 
ibis charming ’Gobble Duet/ so pleas- 
antly sun g b y M rs . ’Wheeler an d M r , 
Macdonough.'’ 

To use his own term, Mrs. 'Whee- 
ler must have “sneaked” William 
in as a Victor artist late in 1909, 
for their first duets began to ap- 
pear early the next year. Their only 
single-faced offering was a 12-inch 
version of Schubert’s Serenade. “I 
Cannot Sing the Old Songs” (but 
they consistently did !) was their first 
10- inch double-face, with the Whit- 
ney Brothers Quartet singing “For- 
saken” on the reverse. For some 
time the Wheeler duets were listed, 
not as by Elizabeth and William 
Wheeler, or Mr. and Mrs. William 
Wheeler, but simply as by “Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheeler,” thus making it 
likely that a puzzled posterity would 
wonder which Mr. and Mrs. (Whee- 
ler had sung so exquisitely. Most of 
their duets were hymns, but there 
were also some standard art songs. 
No. 16700 contained their “Dear 
Lord and Father, While I Stray,” 
combined with John Barnes’ Wells’ 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere.” I 
wonder why Victor issued a second 
tenor version of “Beautiful Isle” > in 
only a little more than two years 
after Harold Jarvis’ now classic in- 
terpretation had appeared on record 
16008. In spite of the Jarvis com- 
petition, however, the Wheeler- 
Wells coupling remained in the cat- 
alog until electric recording was in- 
troduced and was afterwards in- 
cluded in a special catalog of his- 
torically interesting records. When 
it was announced in February, 1911, 
the supplement described it as “a 
new record of the beloved ‘Beautiful 
Isle/ which has been for years one 
of the most popular numbers in the 
Victor's sacred list; combined with 
a new gospel hymn much used in 
evangelistic services.” 

Obviously, not all the records of 
so popular and prolific an artist as 
Elizabeth Wheeler can be mentioned 
here in the detail they deserve. She 
seldom sang passingly popular mu- 
sic, and one of her few records of 
that type, “Don’t Be Cross With 
Me,” is among her rarest discs. The 
song didn't “click” and the record 
was soon discontinued. Besides her 
husband and Harry Macdonough, 
(who was John Macdonald, head of 


the Victor Artist and Repertoire de- 
partment), her only other male duet 
partner for Victor was the baritone, 
Reinalcl Werrenrath, with whom she 
sang “Two Little Love Bees,” from 
“The Spring Maid.” This single- 
faced disc had a short life, for 
Victor engaged ‘Christie McDonald, 
the soprano star of “The Spring- 
Maid,” to make some Purple Label 
■records. .When she and Werrenrath 
sang the “Love Bees,” the Wheeler- 
Werrenrath version was deleted. 

Since Mrs. Wheeler’s single-faced 
records were largely of the “stand- 
ard” type, most were afterwards 
brought forward into the double- 
faced list. 

In 1911, Victor, with character- 
istic enterprise, established an Edu- 
cational Department. An external 
horn machine was produced, chiefly 
to play marching music for use in 
public schools, and Mrs. Frances El- 
liott Clark, who had been supervisor 
of music in the schools of Milwau- 
kee, Wis., was placed in charge of 
educational activities. She began 
energetically to issue both vocal and 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell. 
Biff list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

n6637 


SHEET MUSIC, 1900 and up. Over 300. 
Send for free list. All $1 each. — Ric Verdi 
Antiques, 854 Taunton Ave., East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. d6867 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books. $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds tho 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquerl 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. 03694 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horna, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdya. 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. auG-lGS 


CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
6" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small* flow- 
ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All Items in perfeot con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann 
Miller, 410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. 

d5867 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 76o each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Minersvllle, Pa. 

apl20S2l 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, 1 'eproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. o3426 _ 


CYLINDER &. DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers. roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3S04 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. jaG46S 
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instrumental records designed pri- 
marily for school purposes. These 
“educational records,” as they were 
usually known, were not listed al- 
phabetically in the Victor catalog, 
but were restricted to a special sec- 
tion. Their sale also was confined 
largely to educational institutions, 
and the majority of the titles were 
not widely known to the general rec- 
ord buying’ public. Within a short 
time, Elizabeth Wheeier was one of 
the leading contributors to the edu- 
cational series. She sang solo rec- 
ords of Mother Goose rhymes and 
other children's numbers, and rec- 
orded duets and trios with Margue- 
rite Dunlap, Elsie Baker and Olive 
Kline. Many beautiful records were 
produced as the result of this -all- 
feminine collaboration. 

It was during the period in which 
his wife was becoming more and 
more identified with educational rec- 
ords that the only Victor solo by 
William Wheeler was issued. In No- 
vember, 1912, his splendid tenor ren- 
dition of an old-time ballad, “Mar- 
guerite,” was announced, coupled 
with the late Reed Miller singing 
“The Sweetest Story Ever Told.” The 
monthly supplement said : 

“Two old favorites which the Victor 
has revived in response to requests from 
many customers who are not in sympathy 
with the cheap sentiments and coarse- 
ness of many popular songs of the day. 
Both are beautiful songs which in their 
time were immensely popular, the com- 
bined sales being more than a million 
copies. Mr. Wheeler and Mr. Miller are 
to be congratulated for their admirable 
renditions of these attractive old songs." 

There is an amusing reference to 
the Wheeler-Miller coupling in the 
same supplement. Editor Rous was 
discussing record J7172, which com- 
bined “The Million Dollar Ball,” 
warbled by Billy Murray, with 
“When I Get You Alone Tonight,” 
dashingly sung by my dear friend, 
the still living Walter Van Brunt. 
Sam said: 

“Another rousing Hanky Panky suc- 
cess, combined with a song of the 
'spoony' type popular just at present, but 
which can hardly be called refined. It 
is refreshing to note signs of a change 
in public sentiment, manifested in an 
increasing demand for old-time ballads 
such as ‘Marguerite’ and 'Sweetest Story 
Ever Told,’ listed on another page of 
this bulletin." 

Since some of the popular songs 
of almost 50 years ago earned 'Sam 
Rous' disapproval, one wonders what, 
if he were still alive, he would think 
of rock-’n-roll ! 

I have an almost lifelong personal 
association of my own with the 
“Marguerite” record. As a child, I 
did not at first identify the William 
Wheeler who made the record as the 
tenor who sang with Elizabeth Whee- 
ler. Instead, I imagined him as an 
impoverished veteran of the Civil 
War, who still could sing, and who 
had been engaged to make a record 
so that his fee would enable him 
to eat more regularly and often. I 
imagined him wearing his military 
cap and uniform as he recorded, and 
as afterwards being presented by 
the great-hearted Victor folks with 
a big Victrola and scads of records. 
I also imagined, incorrectly, many 


details of Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler's 
courtship and marriage. 


IV. Zonophone, Later Victor and 
Pathe Records 

Although Mrs. Wheeler's services 
must have been exclusive to Victor 
after 1910, she and Mr. Wheeler 
were permitted to sing for the Zono- 
phone records, which Victor rather 
surreptitiously issued. Zonophmie 
discs sold at 65 cents, a dime less 
than the standard Victor 10-inch 
price, and were intended to compete 
with Columbia's 65 cent record. 
Many “exclusive” Victor artists ap- 
peared on Zonophone records until 
that label was discontinued, appar- 
ently during 1913. My Zonophone 
lists do not include the last half of 
1912 or any part of 1913, so it’s 
possible both Elizabeth and William 
Wheeler made more Zono discs than 
are listed at the end of this article. 
I take Mr. Wheeler's solo, “Oh Lo- 
la, Fair as Flowers,” to- be an Eng- 
lish version of the 'Siciliana from 
Cavalier m Rusticana. The old bal- 
lad, “Sweet Miss Mary,” was rather 
incongruously paired with a popular 
song, “Curly Head,” sung by Byron 
G. Harlan. 

Victor gave Mrs. Wheeler a few 
popular songs to sing in 1915 and 
1916, One, “In Monterey,” was paired 
with “Little Honolulu Lou,” sung by 
Charles Harrison. Two 1916 songs 
by the former Miss Bess Nicholson 
were marketed under the assumed 
name of Jane Kenyon. Mr. Wheeler 
says his wife doesn't remember any- 
thing about that name being used 
and can’t say whether she or some 
Victor official selected it. Comment- 
ing on the list of their recordings 
which I sent him, Mr. Wheeler re- 
marked: “It is most interesting to 
be reminded of all those records we 
made for Victor and the others, rec- 
ords in the latter case which we had 
completely forgotten. . . . The FBI 
has nothing on you in the matter 
of records.” 

The final Victor record by Eliza- 
beth and William Wheeler came out 
in July, 1917 — “What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus,” which proved to be 
one of their most popular duets. Mrs. 
Wheeler had another educational 
record (18-330) a few months later. 
From then until June, 1920, the 
Wheeler name disappeared from the 
monthly supplements. Her last rec- 
ord, issued after the couple had 
taken up their duties at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was 18665, another 
contribution of primarily educational 
interest. 

Meanwhile, William Wheeler be- 
gan singing, late in 1917, for the 
Pathe hill-and-dale records played 
with a round sapphire ball. One of 
his dozen or so sides was “Hawaii 
and You,” which he sang to a Ha- 
waiian guitar accompaniment by He- 
len Louise and Frank Ferara. The 
others were gospel hymns, mostly 
with organ accompaniments. A few 
nights ago I played several of these 
Pathe discs and was impressed not 
only by the excellent reproduction 


but by the artistic restraint with 
which Mr. Wheeler sang. He was at 
the opposite extreme from the rant- 
ing, ear-splitting type of evangelis- 
tic singer. His voice production was 
marked by clarity, dignity and un- 
affected expressiveness. “I Walk 
With the King” is especially good. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler’s old friend, 
Percy Hemus, had begun making 
Pathe records in 1917, and the tenor 
says he thinks, but isn't sure, He- 
mus might have suggested that Pa- 
the add him to its list of singers. 
When Pathe discontinued the sap- 
phire records in 1922 and began is- 
suing the needle-cut Actuelles, many 
of the older records were trans- 
ferred to the new type, often with 
the names of the artists changed. 

I suspect that some of the records 
by a tenor, “Paul Hardy,” which 
duplicate titles William had previ- 
ously made, are dubbings of his sap- 
phire discs. 

The last catalog Victor issued be- 
fore electrical recording was intro- 
duced was published early in 1925. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler by that time 
had left Ann Arbor and gone to 
live in Cleveland, but solo records 
No. 16398, 16401, 16405, 16863 and 
18076 by Mrs. Wheeler were still 
listed. Her Latin version of “Ave 
Maria” and the “well-nigh perfect” 
“Last Rose of Summer” had been 
■re-made in 1924 by a young sopra- 
no, Della Baker. Duets and trios in 
which she had sung, exclusive of 
those with Mr. Wheeler, and which 
were still available, included 17209, 
17987 and 35581. William Wheeler’s 
solo of “Marguerite” was holding 
its own as one of the most consis- 
tent sellers, and duets still cata- 
logued by the husband and wife were 
16490, 16500, 16563, 17940 and 

18287. Two more of their old num- 
bers still clung to the catalog, but 
had been re-made. In 1922, “Near 
the Cross” had been done over by 
“Alice Green and Raymond Dixon” 
— disguises for Olive Kline and Lam- 
bert Murphy. In 1924, under their 
own names, Kline and Murphy re- 
made “Dear Lord and Father.” 

When the 1926 catalog was is- 
sued, a rush to re-record standard 
numbers electrically was under way. 
The only Wheeler recording left was 
their last duet, “What a Friend We 
Have in Jesus.” 

But that was not quite the end 
of the pair’s Victor repertoire. A 
year later, Victor was moved, “by 
insistent public demand,” to issue 
a special catalog of Records of His- 
torical and Personal Interest, which 
music lovers felt should still be 
available. 

Several Wheeler records were res- 
urrected, including Mrs. Wheeler's 
solos of “Mother Goose Songs” 
(16863), “Humpty Dumpty,” etc. 
(18076) and “Pull a Cherry” 
(18330) — all, it will be noted, of 
the educational type. Wheeler and 
Wheeler duets brought back to life 
included 17940, “The Homeland” and 
“My Jesus, As Thou Wilt,” and 
16490, “I Heard the Voice of Jesus 
Say.” And here we run into another 
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puzzle. In one place the special cat- 
alog says that the Latin version of 
“Ave Maria”' on the other side of 
16490 was sung by Elizabeth Spen- 
cer; in another, that it was by Della 
Baker, who had re-made it in 1924. 
Also restored were the Della Baker 
“Last Rose of (Summer,” and the 
Kline^Murphy, “Near the 'Cross” and 
“Dear Lord and Father.” These old 
favorites remained available until 
the record business came within a 
gasp of dying for several years dur- 
ing the 1930's, and Victor's special 
pressing service was discontinued. 

Looking back over her long list of 
discs and cylinders, Mrs. Wheeler 
says she thinks her best records 
would include “Elizabeth's Prayer,” 
Hollman’s “Love Song,” Tosti's 
“Goodbye,” and “The Kerry Dance.” 
She and Mr. Wheeler vote for “Ah 
Yes, I Love You,” from Reginald De 
Koven's “Fortune Teller,” Tosti’s 
“Serenade” and “A Night in Ven- 
ice,” by Lucantoni, as among their 
more important duets. 

So now we have come to the end 
of our story, but not to the end of 
the story of Elizabeth and William 
Wheeler. With a wish ‘that they may 
enjoy many more vigorous years of 
installing appreciation and the love 
of good music and faultless singing 
methods into their pupils, we may 
pass to a comprehensive listing of 
their recorded efforts. No claim is 
made that the following tabulation 
is 100 per cent complete, for, as 
has already been pointed out, there 
may be Imperial and Zonophone 
about which I know nothing. It is 
even possible I have overlooked one 
or two Victors, but I hope not. How- 
ever, there is no doubt that most of 
the best of the recorded work of the 
“Wonderful Wheelers” will be found 
here. 

— o — 

RECORDS BY ELIZABETH AND 
WILLIAM WHEELER 
Imperial single-faced discs by Elizabeth 

Wheeler (1907-08) 

10-inch 

455S1, Dreams; 45582, Goodbye; 45601, 
Dreams; 45636, Happy Li’l Sal; 45663, 
Mighty Lak' a Rose; 45685, Romeo and 
Juliet — In the Calmness. 

Victor Solo Records by Elizabeth Wheel- 
er (1909-1920) 

10-Inch - Single-faced 

2980, I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls; 4251, Ave Maria; 4874, Believe Me 
If All Those Endearing Young Charms; 
6215, Rock Me to Sleep, Mother; 6657, 
The Glow Worm; 5709, Good Night, Dear; 
5726, Child of a King; 5739, Last Rose of 
Summer; 5752, His Buttons Are Marked 
U. S.; 5759, Happy Li'l Sal. 

10-inch - Double-faced 

16330, Don’t Be Cross With Me; Re- 
verse: Recipe for Love (Elise Stevenson 
and Prank C. Stanley.) 

1639S, I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls; Reverse: Then You’ll Remember 
Me (originally by Harry Macdonough, 
but later remade by Lewis James.) 

16401, Believe Me if All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms; Reverse: Sally In 
Our Alley (Whitney Brothers Quartet.) 

16405, Rock Me to Sleep Mother; Re- 
verse: In the Gloaming (originally by 
Corinne Morgan, remade by Elizabeth 
Spencer.) 

16454, Loch Lomond; Reverse: Old 
Folks at Home (Whitney Brothers Quar- 
tet.) 

16490, Ave Maria, (in Latin); Reverse: 
I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say (Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheeler.) 

16660, Child of a King; Reverse: Abide 
With Me (Richard Jose.) 



An excellent recent snapshot of Eliza- 
beth and William Wheeler. 


16813, Last Rose of Summer; Reverse: 
Tannhauser — the Evening Star (’cello 
solo by Victor Sorlin.) 

16828, Mary (with Hayden Quartet); 
Reverse: I’m Fancy Free (Inez Barbour.) 

16863, Mother Goose Songs; Reverse: 1. 
The Moo Cow Moo. 2. His New Brother 
(Henry Allan Price.) 

16865, There, Little Girl, Don’t Cry; 
Reverse: Red. Red Rose (John Barnes 
Wells.) 

16893, Cradle Song; Reverse; Dry Yo' 
Eyes (Marguerite Dunlap.) 

16932, Glow Worm; Reverse: Garden of 
Dreams (Stevenson and Macdonough.) 

17004, 1. A Dew Drop. 2. Rain Song; 
Reverse: Mother Goose No. 1. 

17095, A Girl Like Me (with Lyric 
Quartet) ; Reverse: Whistle It (Ada 
Jones.) 

17167, May Day; Reverse: Hi, Li'l Fel- 
ler (Marguerite Dunlap.) 

17177, Summer Lullaby; Reverse: 1. 
The Oriole’s Nest; 2. Wind Song. 

17187, No Candle Was There and No 
Fire; Reverse: Silent Night (Dunlap.) 

17203, Daddy; Reverse: I'm Wearing 
Awa’ (Wells.) 

17210, I Wish You a Very Good Day, 
etc.; Reverse: See Saw, Margery Daw, 

172S2, 1. Indian Lullaby. 2. The Ginger 
Cat; Reverse: 1. Robin’s Journey. 2. 
Goodnight, Pretty Stars. 

17283, 1. Under Their Blanket of Snow. 
2. Pussy Willow; Reverse: Voice of 
Spring. 2. Ladybird. 

17513, 1. The Cuck-coo Clock. 2. Slum- 
ber Song; Reverse: The Secret, etc. 

17883, In Monterey; Reverse: Little 
Honolulu Lou (Charles Harrison.) 

18053, My Grandfather's Girl (issued 
under the assumed name of Jane Ken- 
yon); Reverse: Where the Shamrocks 
Grow (Geoffrey O’Hara.) 

18065, At the End of a Beautiful Day 
(issued under the name of Jane Ken- 
yon); Reverse: Love Me at Twilight 
(Herbert Stuart, who was really Albert 
Wiederhold.) 

18076, Humptv Dumpty, etc.; Reverse: 
Sing a Song of Sixpence, etc. 

18330, Pull a Cherry, etc.; Reverse: The 
Postilion, etc. 

18665, Skye Boat Song. 2. The Hills of 
Tyrol; Reverse: Mother’s Prayer, etc. 
Victor Solo Records by William Wheeler 

(1912) 

17165, Marguerite: Reverse: Sweetest 
Story Ever Told (Reed Miller.) 

12-inch Victor Solo Records by Elizabeth 

Wheeler 

Single-face 

31774, Love Song (Josef Hodman.) 
Double- face 

35082, Merry Widow - Vilia Song; Re- 
verse: Then You’ll Remember Me (Mac- 
donough.) 

35096, Tannhauser — Elizabeth's Prayer; 
Reverse: A Night in Venice (Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheeler.) 

35102, Goodbye; Reverse: Simple Con- 
fession (Sorlin.) 


35199, Kerry Dance; Reverse: Asthore 
(Reinald Werrenrath.) 

35225, Mother Goose Songs; Reverse: 
Vowel Songs.. 

35595, Primary Songs and Exercises 
for Teaching — parts 1 and 2. 

10- inch Victor duets by Elizabeth and 
William Wheeler (1909-1917) 

163-69, I Cannot Sing the Old Songs; 
Reverse: Forsaken (Whitney Brothers.) 

16465, He Leadeth Me; Reverse: Light 
of the World is Jesus (Whitney Bros.) 

16490, I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say; 
Reverse: Ave Maria (Elizabeth Wheel- 
er.) 

16500, Softly Now the Light of Day; 
Reverse: Beyond the Smiling and the 
Weeping (Peerless Quartet.) 

16506, Abide With Me; Reverse: Some 
Day (Harry Anthony — James F. Har- 
rison.) 

16563, Beautiful Valley of Eden; Re- 
verse: New Born King (Hamilton Hill.) 

16688, Near the Cross; Reverse: Some 
Sweet Day (Anthony and Harrison.) 

16700, Dear Lord and Father; Reverse: 
Beautiful Isle of Somewhere (Wells.) 

16705, Oh That We Two Were Maying; 
Reverse: Story of the Rose (Wells.) 

16827, Tales of Hoffman - Barcarolle; 
Reverse: Fatinitza Selection (Arthur 
Pryor’s Band.) 

16869, I’ve Pound a Friend; Reverse: 
The Lord is My Shepherd (Miller and 
Werrenrath.) 

17423, Serenade— Tosti; Reverse: Ser- 
enade — Schubert. 

17940, The Homeland; Reverse; My 
Jesus, As Thou Wilt. 

18287, What a Friend We Have in 
Jesus; Reverse: That Sweet Story of Old 
(Elsie Baker.) 

12-inch Victor single-face 
31753, Schubert’s Serenade. 

12-inch Victor double-face 
35096, Night in Venice; Reverse: Tann- 
■hauser — Elizabeth's Prayer (Elizabeth 
Wheeler.) 

35192, Ah Yes, I Love You; Reverse: 
Answer (“That Girl” Quartet.) 

Other 10-inch duets and trios in which 
Elizabeth Wheeler sang 

Single-face 

4080, The Mocking Bird (Wheeler and 
Macdonough.) 

5738, Mascotte — Gobble Duet (Wheeler 
and Macdonough.) 

5836, Spring Maid— Two Little Love 
Bees (Wheeler and Werrenrath.) 

5863, I Know a Bank (Wheeler and 
Dunlap.) 

6864, "O Wert Thou in the Could Blast 
(Wheeler and Dunlap.) 

Double-face 

16361, When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie (Wheeler and Macdonough); Re- 
verse: Vacant Chair (Hayden Quartet.) 

16392, Mocking Bird (Wheeler and Mac- 
donough); Reverse: Rocked in the Cradle 
of the Deep (Frank C. Stanley.) 

16527, Gobble Duet (Wheeler and Mac- 
donough) ; Reverse: Prince of Pilsen Se- 
lection (Sousa’s Band.) 

14>986, 1. On the Sea. 2. Gaelic Cradle 
Song; Reverse: The Foot Traveller 
(Wheeler and Dunlap.) 

17106, Thy Flowery Banks o’ Lovely 
River; Reverse: Voice of the Western 
Wind (Wheeler, Dunlap and Baker.) 

17209, Over Hill, Over Dale (Wheeler, 
Dunlap and Baker) ; Reverse: Summer 
Now Hath Come Among Us (Wheeler 
and, 1 Dunlap.) 

17211, Gently Fall the Dews of Eve; 
Reverse: Lift Thine Eyes (Wheeler, 
Dunlap and Baker.) 

17218, Golden Slumbers Kiss Your Eyes 
(Wheeler, Dunlap and Baker); Reverse: 
Swing Song (Wheeler and Dunlap.) 

17987, Lady of the Lake — Coronach 
(Elizabeth Wheeler, Olive Kline and 
Marguerite Dunlap) ; Reverse: Soldier, 
Rest (Olive Kline and Elsie Baker.) 

12-inch 

35581, Jocelyn — Berceuse (Wheeler, 
Kline and Dunlap) ; Reverse: Blow, 
Trumpet. Blow, for the World is White 
With May (Orpheus Quartet.) 

35617, By the Shores of Gitchee Gurnee. 
2. Then the Little Hiawatha (Wheeler, 
Kline and Dunlap); Reverse: Ewa-ya 
(Elsie Baker.) 

10-inch double-face Zonophone solos by 
William Wheeler (1910-1911) 

5629, Forget, Forgive; Reverse: Thine 
Eyes So Blue and Tender. 

5632, Oh Lola, Fair as Flowers; Re- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 31) 

era, remaining one of its leading 
tenors for 12 consecutive seasons. 
And from 1932 to 1935 he became 
a prized member of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera forces, returning there 
for the 1940-41 season. 

Meanwhile, he frequently went to 
Italy and South America, sang in 
France, gave recitals in England 
and elsewhere, composed, recorded, 
made movies in Italy, and in 1957 
did what seemed to be the fashion- 
able thing — visited the USSR. Now 
retired, Schipa teaches singing in 
Rome. 

From the electrical recordings 
Schipa made for HMV in Milan, An- 
gel has chosen a group fully repres- 
entative of the famed lyric tenor: 

TITO SCHIPA, Opera and Song 
Recital, Angel Record COLH 117 : 

Side I - Sento nel Core (Scarlat- 
ti) (April 19, 1932) : Le Violette 
(Scarlatti) (January 1939); Son 
Tutta Duolo (Scarlatti) (January 
1939) ; La Sonnambula: Prendi, 
Panel ti dono, w. T.OT'I DAL MON- 
TE (October 4, 1933), L’Elisir 

d'Amore: Una furtiva lagrima (De- 
cember 13, 1929); Don Pasquale: 
-Com' e gentil (October 8, 1932) ; 
Don Pasquale: Tornami a dir che 
m’ami, w. TOTI DAL MONTE (Oc- 
tober 4, 1933). 

Side II - Orfeo ed Euridice: Che 
faro senza Euridice (May 9, 1932) ; 
Werther: Ah! non mi ridestar ('May 
4, 1934); Manon: Ah! dispar, vi- 
sion (May 4, 1934) ; 0 del Mio Ama- 
to Ben (Donaudy) (October 12, 
1933); L’Amico Fritz: Suzel, buon 
di . . . Tutto tace (Cherry Duet), w. 
MAFALDA FAVERO (January, 
1937). 

Schipa’s voice is among those dif- 
ficult to describe, for it possesses 
a peculiar fascination all its own. 
Fine of texture and slightly veiled 
when not released with brightness, 
it is amazingly light and agile, yet 
had enough stamina to fill substan- 
tially the parts of Turiddu, Loris 
and Cavaradossi among weightier 
fare. His extensive repertoire also 
included roles in “Mignon,” “Lu- 
cia,” “Sonnambula,” “Lakme,” “Me- 
fistofele,” “The Barber,” “Travia- 
ta,” “Fra Diavolo,” “Boheme,” “Za- 
za,” “Favorita,” “Rigoletto,” “Don 
Pasquale,” “Don Giovanni,” “Fal- 
staff,” “Manon Lescaut,” “Butter- 
fly,” “Werther,” “Marcella,” “L’Eli- 
sir,” “La Rondine,” etc. 

However ethereal in mezza-voce 
or nimble in rapid passages, one of 
the admirable attributes of Schipa's 
singing was the absence of anything 
resembling the production oi une fe- 
male voice. Instead of the male 
falsetto , which is the equivalent of 
the female head voice often used by 
tenors to ease a high tone, Schipa 
applied a well-proportioned mixture 
of the chest, palate and pharynx res- 
onators. 

And that is the way it should be. 
Those pharyngeal (falsetto) tones 
in men make them sound like old- 
time vaudeville female impersona- 
tors. It's good in fun, but not in 


serious singing. Let men sing like 
men, and women like women, and as 
the French wisely put it — Vive la 
difference ! 

The Angel COLH 117 is an ex- 
cellent collection of recordings by a 
splendid artist — every selection a 
thing of beauty. He could have 
changed “Son Tutta Duolo” to “Son 
Tutto Duolo,” though. If a song was 
written for a girl, no sense keeping 
it that way when a man sings it. 

Both the Battistini and Schipa 
Long Play Angel discs are superbly 
recorded and faultlessly set in cor- 
rect pitch. Could one ask for more? 


ELIZABETH & WILLIAM 
WHEELER 

(Continued from page 37) 


verse: Love Abiding (Henry Burr.) 

5665, My Soul is Athirst for God: Re- 
verse: When I Know Thai Thou Art 
Near Me (Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler.) 

5691, Sweet Miss Mary: Reverse: Curly 
Head (Byron G. Harlan.) 

5768, 'Tis All That I Can Say; Re- 
verse: Save Up Your Kisses for a Rainy 
Day (Elise Stevenson and Henry Burr.) 
10-inch Zonophone duets by Elizabeth & 
William Wheeler 

5630, See the Pale Moon; Reverse: How 
d'ye Do? 

5631. When Life Is Brightest; Reverse: 
I Cannot Sing; the Old Songs. 

5665, When I Know That Thou Art 
Near Me; Reverse: My Soul is Athirst 
for God (William Wheeler.) 

2-minute Edison Standard cylinder duets 
by Elizabeth Wheeler and Harry An- 
thony (John Young.) 

10266, Sweet Dreamland Faces; 10290, 
Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland; 10302, 
Sweet Bunch, of Daisies. 

4-minute Edison Amberol cylinder solo 
by “Miss Elizabeth Wheeler" 

376. Dreams. 

4-minute Edison Amberol cylinder duets 
by Elizabeth Wheeler and Harry An- 
thony 

315, Garden of Dreams: 328, Ring o' 
Roses; 332, Mascotte — Gobble Duet. 
4-minute Edison Blue Amberol cylinder 
duet by Elizabeth Wheeler and John 
Young 

1874, Mascotte-Gobble Duet. 

2-mlnu.te Indestructible (Columbia) cyl- 
inder solos by Elizabeth Wheeler 
1239, Last Rose of Summer; 1256, Be- 
lieve Me if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms; 1279, Goodnight, Dear. 

2-minute Indestnuctible cylinder duet by 
Elizabeth Wheeler and Idelle Patter- 
son, contralto 
1253, Oh, Morning Land. 

4-minute Indestructible cylinder solos by 
Elizaheth Wheeler 

3024, Goodbye; 3038, Bonnie, Sweet 
Bessie. 

2-minute U.S. Everlasting cylinder solo 
by Elizabeth Wheeler 
209, Last Rose of Summer. 

4-minute U.S. Everlasting cylinder solo 
by William Wheeler 
1211, Drink Lo Me Only With Thine 
Eyes. 

10-inch double-face Pathe solos by Wil- 
liam Wheeler (1917-18) 

(Both sides by Mr. Wheeler unless 
otherwise noted.) 

20159, Brighten the Corner Where You 
Are; Reverse: If Your Heart Keeps Right. 

20160. I Walk With the King: Reverse; 
Since Jesus Came Into My Heart. 

20212. Hawaii anti You (with accom- 
paniment by Louise and Ferara Hawai- 
ian Orchestra) ; Reverse: The Glow 
Worm (Louise and Ferara Hawaiian Or- 
chestra.) 

20242, O Holy Night: Reverse: Holy. 
Holy, Holy (Marion Crawford, contralto.) 

20251, Ninety and Nine; Reverse: Safe 
in the Arms of Jesus. 

20275, I Need Thee Every Hour; Re- 
verse: One Sweetly Solemn Thought 
(Rose Bryant, contralto.) 

20304, Saved By Grace; Reverse: Softly 
and Tenderly. 


WANTED 


IVES, I VES-BLAKESLEE, Carpenter, 
Kenton, Hubley, N. N. Hill Brass Co., 
Gong Bell Manufacturing Co., Shepard 
Hardware Co., J. & E. Stevens Co., Ky- 
ser, Rex and Wilkins. Want any catalogs 
Issued by these companies. See my large 
ad In the Old Mechanical Banks Depart- 
ment of this issue. — F. H. Griffith, 
P.O. Box 10644, Pittsburgh 35, Fa. t£r 


WANTED: Old iron hitching posts and 
old tin tobacco tags. — R. F. French, 
607V6 Highland Drive, Marshalltown, 
Iowa. fimil 


BOTTLES, FLASKS and bitters. Buy 
or sell. List 25c. Wanted: New England 
Pineapple only oval dish, handled mugs 
and cruets. — The Empty Bottle, Box 
27, New London, Conn. ap!28271 


WHISKEY AMERICANA: Bottles, ads, 
posters, licenses, books, magazines or 
anything relating to pre-prohibition 
whiskey business. — Barton Distilling 
Company, 134 North LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, 111. f 120061 


AUTO, toy & train catalogs wanted: 
Old Lionel, American Flyer, Ives, etc., 
train catalogs; all toy manufacturers 
or jobbers catalogs; all automobile sales 
literature, catalogs and service manuals; 
old toys and toy cap pistols and clipper 
ship sailing cards. — A. J. ICoveleski, 
331 Adams Ave. ( Scranton 3, Pa. Phone 
1-717-DI. 2-1963. n3008 


DENTAL WANTED: Instruments, ad- 
vertising material and unusual old tooth- 
brushes and dentrifices. — Dr. Francis 
M. Blauston, 39 Greenridge Ave., White 
Plains, N. Y. au6407 


PLEASE NOTE my display ad in Me- 
chanical Bank Department of this issue, 
listing various wants. — F. H. Griffith, 
P.O. Box 10644, Pittsburgh 35, Pa. tfx 


MEDICAL INSTRUMENTS: Bleeders, 
etc. — J. Koelliker, 4610 Wood St., Wil- 
loughby, Ohio. f 12407 


WATCHFOBS WANTED advertising 
contractors, threshers, farm machinery. 
Buy single or lots. — Howard Shideler. 
Lathrop, Calif. f 12069 


LACY SANDWICH, salts, cup plates, 
lamps, blown glass, flasks, paperweights, 
historical china, spatter, soft paste, Low- 
estoft, American pottery, pewter, primi- 
tive paintings, fracturs. — Virginia Wood, 
4 Hillside Rd„ Baltimore 10. Md. f6069 


Antique Clothing Wanted : mens, 
womens, childrens, clothing for years 
1860 to 1926. Also accessories, cos- 
tume jewelry, etc. State price, color, 
condition, size. — Eve Doyer, 1626 
N. 46th St., Phoenix, Ariz. oS027 


FANS. Fine old fans, particularly ISth 
century, early 19th century. Send desc. 
& price. Send on approval if you wish. 
Please pack well in crush-proof box and 
include price. — Mrs. Frank Sanchez, 
77 Longview Ave., White Plains, N. Y. 

03065 


ART BOOKS, also ships, adventure, 
medicine, Americana, old school books, 
etc. wanted. — P.O. Box 538, Gloucester, 
Mass. Ja6675 


ORNATE HAND MIRROR, shears, 
lance, preferably pearl. — Dr. F. Blauston, 
39 Greenridge, White Plains, N. Y. o3662 


HOUR GLASSES. Please state age, 
price, description. — ISth Century Shop, 
10 So. Brentwood Blvd., Clayton 5, Mo. 

S1821 
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Joe Natus and Will F. Denny 


By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


I. After Many Years 

Ever since my name first appeared 
in HOBBIES, I have been wanting 
to tell the life stories of two un- 
questionably pioneer recording ar- 
tists — Joseph Natus and William 
F . Denny. 

I always think of these two long- 
dead singers together, for there were 
many resemblances in both their 
careers and their looks. Both appear 
to have been born in I860-, so if 
they were still living they would be 
100 or 101 years of age. Both had 
dark hair parted in the middle, but 
Denny's was the thicker. Both 
wore bow ties. 

Both were tenors and both were 
around 40 before they became well 
known record makers. The record- 
ing careei's of both ended before 
double-faced records became com- 
mon. Natus' name never appeared 
on a double-faced disc, and Denny's 
was on just one. Neither made a four- 
minute cylinder or was listed in a 
cylinder record catalog after 1912. 

There was an element of pathos 
in the deaths of both at relatively 
early ages, and neither seems to have 
left many near relations. Natus 
was survived by a brother and Denny 
by his wife. 

Neither was much of a “team 
work” man. Natus made duets with 
only one other artist, and Denny was 
always a “lone wolf.” But both 
were featured in a series of Edison 
“Vaudeville Specialties.” Denny’s 
was No. 5 and Natus' No. 6. 

There were differences between the 
two. Natus was of German descent, 
and Denny presumably was Irish. 
Except in his duets, Natus was al- 
most entirely a ballad singer, while 
Denny did little except comedy work. 
Natus had a clear, robust tenor, 
Denny’s was the high and rather 
thin typically Irish comic type. But 
the thing that joins the pair most 
closely today is the relative obscur- 
ity of their lives. 

As I said, I have wanted to write 
about Natus and Denny for many 
years, but it seemed I should never 
be able to piece together sufficient 
information. Finally, I ordered photo- 
static copies of the scanty material 
concerning them in the New York 
Public Library's ai'chives. From 
this I learned Natus died in 1917 in 


Rome, N.Y. I already knew Denny 
had died in 1908 in Seattle, Wash. 

I then obtained copies of the death 
certificates of both, and along with 
getting Natus’ came a pleasant in- 
cident. I received a handwritten 
note from the Rome registrar of 
vital statistics, Mrs. Emily M. Bou- 
stedt, which said: 

"Enclosed is the death certificate, as 
you requested. . . I do hope this will 
help you in your writing for HOBBIES 
Magazine. If you. could send me a copy 
of the magazine with the article I cer- 
tainly would enjoy it." 

During the years I have been writ- 
ing these HOBBIES articles I have 
received generally courteous treat- 
ment from custodians of death cer- 
tificates, but this was the first time 
a registrar had ever shown warm 
interest in what I was doing. Mrs. 
Boustedt is obviously the type of 
person one likes at first sight, and 
if I should ever visit Rome, 
N.Y., I shall call on her. During the 
months that have followed she has 
become one of my best friends 
through correspondence. 

Meanwhile, you may be sure that 
this issue of HOBBIES will go with 
my best wishes to the friendly regi- 
strar. With the aid of the photo- 
stat she sent, I am now able to tell 
as much as I am likely to find out 
at this late date concerning Joe 
Natus. And after his story I shall 
set down what I have learned of Will 
Denny. 

II. Natus Records for Edison 

Joseph Natus was born in Detroit, 
Mich., on March 1, 1860 — a little 
more than a year before this nation 
became embroiled in the Civil War 
whose centenary is now being ob- 
served. His father was John Natus 
and his mother's maiden name was 
Elizabeth Hass. Both were born in 
Germany. 

As Joe Natus grew up he de- 
veloped a tenor voice of more than 
ordinary quality. He probably was 
not yet 21 when he began to appear 
on the stage as a ballad singer and 
comedian, mostly with minstrel com- 
panies. 

His recording career began not 
later than 1900 and conceivably 
earlier, although I have not been able 
to find his name in any catalog prior 
to the beginning of this century. It 
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is possible that he made Berliner 
discs in the late 1890’s, but I lack 
Berliner catalogs and have not found 
any Berliner records by him, with 
one exception to be mentioned later. 
And it certainly was not recorded be- 
fore 1901. 

I don't know how it happened that 
Natus first began singing for phono- 
graphs and was soon being engaged 
by all the important companies of 
60 years ago. The late Fred Raben- 
stein, Edison's recording paymaster 
for many years, told me he believed 
Natus was related to Albert Benzler, 
the versatile gentleman who provided 
piano accompaniments for Edison 
artists, recorded bell, xylophone, and 
piano solos, and even on occasion, 
played a violin in the Edison or- 
chestra. It may be that Benzler's 
influence won Natus his chance be- 
fore the recording horn. 

Natus' first solo records were suc- 
cessful and he soon became the first 
duet partner of one of the most 
brilliant of recording comedians, Ar- 
thur Collins, whose phonograph ca- 
reer had begun in 1898. 

The name of Natus' first two- 
minute Edison cylinder sounds like 
a comic song instead of the ballad 
type with which he came to be 
chiefly identified. The title was 
“Since I Married That Actor Man,” 
and its number, 7499, indicates it 
was issued about the middle of 1900. 
The following other solos were listed 
before he made his first duet with 
Collins: 

7495, "She Rests By the Suwanee Riv- 
er;" 7496, "Bethlehem’' (a sacred num- 
ber): 7407, "Why Did They Sell Kfllar- 
ney?;" 751S, "Side by Side" (not the 
song by the same name which became 
popular in 1927); 7521, “The Afterwhile;’' 
7522, “My Dorothy;" 7537, "Her Name Is 
Rose;" 7546. “My Department Store Girl:" 
7562. “I'd Still Believe You True;’’ 7564, 
"Green Above the Red" (this could be 
either a song about train engineers’ sig- 
nals or an Irish defiance of England!); 
7565, “Vaudeville Specialty No. 6;" 7585, 
"Little Black Me;" 7586, "Blue and the 
Gray;" 7587, “A Bird in a Gilded Cage;" 
7504, "Star of My Life;" 7601, "Fatal 
Rose of Red:" 7609, “Garden By the 
Sea:" 7627. “For Freedom and Ire- 
land;" 7631, "Dear Old Bess and I;" 
7632, “A Flower From the Garden of 
Life;" 7652, "Give Us Another Lincoln;" 
7709, “Lovers Once But Strangers Now;" 
7736, "Down By the Riv-er Side,” and 
7741, “Where the Mississippi Flows." 

Most of these largely trivial tunes 
are gone and forgotten now, but a 
few are well remembered. “She 
Rests By the Suwanee (or Swanee) 
River” seems to have been one of 
Natus' stock numbers, for he re- 
corded it extensively. 

In the short-lived vaudeville spe- 
cialty, he sang “You May Forget 
the Singer,” and impersonated the 
yodler, J. K. Emmett, the Irish tenor, 
William Scanlan, and J. W. Kelley, 
the “Rolling Mill Man” monologist. 

The first Collins and Natus duet 
for Edison was announced early in 
1901. It was No. 7756, “Coon, Coon, 
Coon” (a title that today would be 
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This photo of Joe Natus was taken from a 1906 booklet containing photographs of 
Edison cylinder record artists. Denny made no Edison records after 1902. On the same 
page were the great cornet player, Bohumir Kryl, and Cal Stewart, the “Uncle Josh'* 
monologist, who died in ‘December, 1919. Kryl died August 7, 1961, aged 86, at his 
summer home in Wilmington, N. Y. 


barred from public use), which had 
been written in 1900 by Gene Jef- 
ferson and Leo Friedman. The latter 
is best remembered now as -the com- 
poser of "Meet Me Tonight in 
Dreamland” and "Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart.” 

Looked at from the sympathetic 
point of view, there is a touch of 
tragedy in the plaint of the Negro 
who says "I wish my color would 
fade . . . morning, night, and noon, 
I wish I was a white man ’stead of 
a coon, coon, coon!” Collins and 
Natus, however, shouted it in the bur- 
lesque, boisterous manner typical of 
"coon song” interpreters of their 
era. 

But in 1940 an unidentified basso, 
who sounds like Wilfred Glenn, gave 
the song real poignancy and pathos 
when he sang it in a Victor album 
of Song Hits of 1900. 

Three Collins and Natus duets 
were listed in the May, 1901, catalog, 
and others followed rapidly during 
the less than two years in which the 
team’s association endured. Before 
the end of 1901 they had recorded: 

7754. "Marooney and His Bike;’' 7755, 
'■Oh, Such a Business" (a Jewish dia- 
Ject number); 7S16, “I Never Trouble 
Trouble Until Trouble Troubles Me:” 
7&50, "I must-A Been a Dreamin’;” 7SS9, 
“I Got Mine” (one of the greatest favor- 
ites in their repertoire); 7905, "Tell Us, 
Pretty Ladies" (one of several parodies 
or burlesques on "Tell Me. Pretty Mai- 
den" from “Floradora”) ; and 7935, “Love 
Me, Lize." 

Meanwhile, Natus had recorded 
these solos: 

7752, "Day By Day;" 7775, "A New 
World; 7776. "Everlasting Light:” 7791. 
“Sweet Annie Moore” (an unusual com- 
bination of sentiment and frivolity);' 
7S04. "The Village Belle;" and 7S71, 
"I've a Longing in My Heart for You, 
Louise.” 

One of the most popular stage at- 
tractions in those days was a series 
of musical plays featuring the Rog- 
ers Brothers, specialists in comic 
German impersonations. Maurice 
Levi, who had his own band which 
recorded for Edison from 1908 to 
1910. wrote the music for the Rog- 
ers Brothers shows. One of the bro- 


thers was manned to the comedienne, 
Maude Raymond, who made a hand- 
ful of Victor and Edison records. 

The Phonogram for November, 
1901, listed a Collins and Natus duet 
(No. 7969) of “The Wedding of the 
Reuben and the Maid,” from “The 
Rogers Brothers in Washington.” In 
that same issue, Natus had a solo, 
7994, “When the Lilies of the Val- 
ley Bloom Again.” 

Other duets and solos followed, 
made by the old-time duplicated pro- 
cess. One of the most popular was 
No. 7997, an early Harry Von Tilzer 
composition, “Whoa, Bill!” 

Early in 1902, Thomas A. Edison 
introduced his “gold moulded” me- 
thod which did away with the dupli- 
cating system, and the June, 1902, 
Phonogram announced “Whoa, Bill!” 
had been remade by the new process. 
The duplicating procedure was per- 
manently discontinued July 25, 1902. 

The June, 1902, Phonogram also 
listed 8008, “McManus and the Par- 
rot,” by Collins and Natus, and 


8031, “Endless Day,” a religious solo 
with organ accompaniment, by Na- 
tus. In July, the duo sang one of 
their most popular comic skits, No. 
8045, “Back, Back to the Woods,” 
and there were gold mould remakeb 
of “Tell Us, Pretty Ladies,” “The 
Wedding Of The Reuben and the 
Maid,” and No. 8000, “Tell Me, 
Dusky Maidens” — another “Flora- 
dora” take-off. 

In September, the pair was on 
hand with another remake, No. 
7955, “Love Me, Lize.” October was 
a big month for them. On 8161, 
Natus asked “Could You Be True 
to Eyes of Blue?” He also sang 
8179, “Rosalie, My Sweet Rosalie,” 
and 8205, which turned out to be his 
last Edison solo, “Have You Seen 
My Sweetheart in His Uniform of 
Blue?” 

On 8163, Collins and Natus were 
heard in “You Couldn’t Hardly No- 
tice It At All,” and on 8175, in 
“Nursery Rhymes” — From 'The 
Beauty and the Beast.’ They also 
had an amusing offering, No. 8196, 
called “Marion,” about a girl named 
Marion who lived in Marion, Ohio, 
and whose sweetheart was dead set 
on marryin* her. 

In the November Phonogram were 
three more Collins and Natus duets 
— the last Edison was ever to offer: 

8218, “Down the Line With Molly;” 

8219, “Jerry Murphy is a Friend of 
Mine,” and 8220, “Shirtwaist Band.” 

There was also two duets by Col- 
lins with Byron G. Harlan, who suc- 
ceeded Natus as Collins’ partner. 
Collins and Harlan sang together on 
records for 22 years and had the 
most successful, long-lasting part- 
nership in the history of the phono- 
graph. Their initial Edisons were 

8238, on which they sang Harry Von 
Tilzer’s smash hit of 1902, “Down 
Where the Wurzburger Flows,” and 

8239, “The Troubles of the Reuben 
and the Maid,” from “The Rogers 
Brothers in Harvard.” 

After this there was never an- 
other new Edison record by Joe 
Natus. During his Edison associa- 
tion of a little more than two year3 



Joe Natus was the first duet partner of Arthur Collins, shown here at the right of 
a New Edison Diamond Disc phonograph. Byron G. Harlan, who succeeded Natus, is at 
the left. This photo was taken in 1923 or 1924 when Collins and Harlan were giving 
an Edison “tone test” in Portland, Ore. They made records together for 22 years and 
were the most successful duet team in the phonograph’s history. 
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he had recorded 36 solos and 19 
duets with Collins. When Edison dis- 
continued the two-minute wax: cylin- 
ders in the fall of 1912, only one 
Natus solo was left, J. Fred Helf's 
old-fashioned sob-song, “The Fatal 
Rose of Red.” “I Got Mine” stayed 
on, but had been remade in 1906 
by Collins and Harlan. 

We probably shall never know why 
Collins and Natus separated, but the 
“split” probably was caused by Na- 
tus 7 health, which seems to have been 
poor for much of his mature life. 
He did no more duet work after 
1902, and his appearances as a solo- 
ist thereafter were not frequent. 

His relations with Harlan must 
have been friendly, for I had almost 
forgotten this — a male ensemble 
composed of Collins, Harlan, Natus, 
and A. D. Madeira, calling itself the 
Big Four Quartet, made five Edison 
cylinders between October, 190-0, and 
May, 1901. The titles were: 7728, 
“Goodbye, Dolly Gray;” 7765, “My 
Charcoal Charmer;” 7766, “There's 
Where My Heart is Tonight;” 7767, 
“Ben Bolt;” and 7781, “Corn Bread.” 

III. Lambert Indestructible 
Cylinders 

During the period in which he was 
making Edison Standard records, 
Natus also was singing for Lambert, 
the Chicago firm which marketed the 
first Indestructible cylinder. I have 
seen only the September, 1903, Lam- 
bert catalog, but it contains 'five Na- 
tus solos: 500, “My Creole Sue;” 504, 
“My Wild Irish Rose;” 505, “The 
Honeysuckle and the Bee;” 506, 
“When You Were Sweet Sixteen,” 
and 508, “Tale of the Kangaroo.” 

No Collins and Natus duets are 
listed under their names, but there 
is a group of miscellaneous duets by 
unidentified performers, in which 
three almost certainly are by them: 
570, “Coon, Coon, Coon;” 571, “Mc- 
Manus and the Parrot,” and 572, 
“Whoa, Bill!” 

Collins and Harlan have two under 
their own names: 932, “Nursery 
Rhymes,” and 935, “Jerry Murphy is 
a Fin end of Mine,” both of which 
Collins and Natus had sung for Edi- 
son. 

Because of insufficient capital and 
patent litigation, the Lambert Com- 
pany was short-lived. I doubt that 
Natus made any records for it other 
than those just mentioned. 

IV. Columbia Cylinders and Discs 

Trying to trace all the Columbia 
records which Joe Natus or any other 
artist made close to 60 years ago 
is my idea of a tough assignment. 
It is a job the researcher finds al- 
most impossible to handle satisfac- 
torily, because, for half a dozen years 
ending in 1907, Columbia didn't pub- 
lish names of singers in its catalogs. 

( Instead, “vocalists” were identified 
simply as tenor, baritone, contralto, 
and the like. The idea seems to 
have been that since the records had 
spoken announcements telling who 
was doing the work there was no 
need of repeating that information 
in the catalogs. The needs of record 
collectors were given little consider- 


ation in that remote era when ca- 
talog owners were asked to “destroy 
all previous lists” as soon as a new 
one came out. 

Faced with this handicap, all I 
can do is jot down the names and 
numbers of records that sound as if 
they might have been made by Na- 
tus, giving special consideration to 
those which duplicated titles he had 
sung for other companies. I would 
say, then, it's likely, but I don't 
guarantee, that the following listed 
in the 1901 Columbia cylinder cata- 
log, were sung by Joe Natus: 

4227, "Why Did They Sell Killarney?;’ 7 
4233, "Blue and the Gray;" 4240, "Little 
Black Me;’’ 4249, "Mv Department Store 
Girl;" 4250, "Bethlehem;" 4251, "Flower 
from the Garden of Life;" 4273, "She 
Bests By the Suwanee River;" 4280, 
"Green Above the Red;" 31418, "Eyes 
of blue;” and 31420, "For Freedom and 
Ireland." 

It's quite likely, of course, that 
some of these were sung by other 
artists — also that, with nothing 
but “tenor” to guide me, I have 
missed some that Natus made. 

When I turn to the 1906 Columbia 
cylinder catalog, I find no solos that 
I can attribute with reasonable as- 
surance to Natus. The 1907 catalog, 
in which the sensible custom of iden- 
tifying artists by name was resumed, 
contains none. 

A fair number of titles in the 1906 
Columbia disc catalog, however, 
sound as if they may have been 
made by Natus, although a majority 
may be the work of other tenors — 
among them Henry Burr, Harry 
Macdonough, George Gaskin, Albert 
Campbell, and Dan W. Quinn — who 
recorded for Columbia. Among them 
are: 

113, "Goodbye, Dolly Gray;” 171, "Uncle 
Harry. WhaL Is Love?;" 326, “He Laid 
Away a Suit of Gray to Wear the 
Union Blu-e;" 352, “Story of the Rose;" 
359, "Side by Side;" 6SS, "As Your Hair 
Grows Whiter;" S95, "Rosalie;" 913, 
"Rose of Killarney;" 942, "My Starlight 
Queen;" 1012, "f Wonder If Your Love 
Will Last;" 1153, "In the City of Sighs 
and Tears,” and 1457, "Like a Star That 
Falls from Heaven." 

I can positively identify seven-inch 
record 1159, issued in January, 1904, 
as being by Natus, because I have 
a file of The Columbia Record from 
1904 to 1907 in which it is listed. 
This was Joe Natus' last appearance 
as a Columbia singer. The title was 
“Just Remember I Love You.” 

Besides the solos, the 1906 disc 
catalog contains several numbers 
that had originally been recorded as 
Collins and Natus duets and were 
taken from what may be considered 
their “standard repertoire.” There 
is a possibility, however, they had 
been re-made by Collins and Harlan: 

597, "T Got Mine;” 627, "Moriarity;” 
763, "Back, Back to the Woods;" 789, 
"Coon, Coon, Coon;" 790, “Whoa, Bill;" 
791, “Wedding of the Reuben and the 
Maid;" 792, “I Never Trouble Trouble 
Until Trouble Troubles Me;” 793, “Oh, 
Such a Business." 

The following may also have been 
by Collins and Natus, but in view 
of a considerable gap in the num- 
bering it's more likely they were 
made after the team had become 
Collins and Harlan: 


SS2. “Shirt Waist Band ;" 911, “Nursery 
Rhymes;" 969, "Jerry Murphy is a Friend 
of Mine;" and 944, “Troubles of the 
Reuben and the Maid." 

All were cut out in 1908, when 
Columbia discontinued single-faced 
records, excepting “The Wedding of 
the Reuben and the Maid,” which 
was combined on A403 with “Uncle 
Josh at the Roller Skating Rink,” 
by Cal Stewart. 

The “Reuben” song was listed in 
the double-faced catalog as by Col- 
lins and Harlan, which makes it 
appear more likely the other duets 
might also have been remade. 

The chief reason the various com- 
panies had Collins and Harlan re- 
make the more popular Collins-Natus 
numbers probably was a desire to 
take advantage of recording im- 
provements, real or imagined. This 
included substituting dull, clacking 
orchestral accompaniments for the 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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SHEET MUSIC, 1900 arid up. Over 300. 
Send for free list. All each. — Ric Verdi 
Antiques, S54 Taunton Ave., East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. d6S67 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books. $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. o3694 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
5" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone. Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All items in perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann. 
Miller, 410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. 

d5867 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 75c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 

ap!2082I 


ATTENTION! Antique cylinder & disc 
phonographs bought, sold, repaired. Re- 
pairs done on all makes & models, parts 
replaced, reproducers bought, sold, re- 
paired. I will buy anything in this line. 
Large list of what I have for sale for 
stamp. Many rare and hard to find ma- 
chines In stock. Almost everything in 
this line available. All machines and 
parts are perfect. No Junk. — Antique 
Phonograph Service, c/o Lloyd Whitlock, 
114 State St., Tel. 2-4985, Brewer, Maine. 

d38611 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. o3426 


CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. ja6468 
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sometimes tin-panny but frequently 
brilliant piano, played chiefly on the 
treble keys. 

Too, it must be admitted that in 
the less than two years they worked 
together, Collins and Natus did not 
bring their comedy to the unsurpass- 
able peak reached by the succeed- 
ing team. They did little of the hil- 
arious dialog work that was to be- 
come such a delightful feature of 
the efforts of Collins and Harlan, 
who in all their long career never 
turned out a poor record. 

I have reserved for special mention 
six discs issued when Columbia made 
its first flat records in 1902. I know 
two are by Natus because I have 
the records, and I believe the other 
four are his because the numbers 
run together, and it was the custom 
in those days to issue batches of 
records, numbered consecutively, by 
the same artist. 

The six are 52, “Sweet Annie Moore;’* 
63, “When the Harvest Days Are Over;’’ 
54, "The Game of Eyes;” 55, "In the 
House of Too Much Trouble;” 67, “Good- 
bye, Sweet Dreams, '* and 58, “Just for 
Today.” 

There probably also had been a 
No. 56, but, like “Sweet Annie 
Moore,” it had been cut out before 
the 1906 catalog was compiled. 

The “Annie Moore” song, written 
in 1901 by John H. Flynn and Lud- 
wig Hollander, is an unusual and 
amusing affair with a catchy tune. 
While purporting to be sentimental, 
it flagrantly indulges in punning by 
saying: “Annie Moore, Annie Moore, 
we will never see sweet Annie any 
more.” 

The second verse reveals the cause 
of Annie’s disappearance. Her fa- 
ther, Owen Moore, had a big grocery 
store, but couldn’t pay his creditors. 
Each day found Owen owin’ more, 
so he had to leave the old neighbor- 
hood by stealth. Natus announces 
“Sweet Annie Moore” himself. 

“In the House of Too Much 
Trouble” is an oddity. It is a seven- 
inch, and unannounced, but the sing- 
er is Natus. This was one of the 
innumerable “tear-jerkei*” songs 
about sick, deserted, and dying chil- 
dren — most of them irritatingly 


RECORDS FOR SALE 

(Continued from preceding page) 


73 rpm GOLDEN - AGE vocals, rare 
operaties, orchestral and Instrumental 
records, old catalogs, photos of singers - 
all may be found on our monthly lists. 
Also large selection of imported Euro- 
pean DPs. — Ross, Court & Co., 3244 
Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. mh60821 


ROCOCO RECORDS. Famous Voices 
of the Past on modern DP. Caruso, 
Melba, Patti, MarchesI, Eames, Ta- 
magno, De Dnca, Gigli, etc., etc. As 
reviewed in HOBBIES. Send for com- 
plete catalog to 3244 Yonge St., Tor- 
onto, Canada. d3065 


F.R.P, RE-ISSUES of famous singers. 
Send for free list and name of nearest 
dealer. — Famous Records of the Past, 
2060 First Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

apl2S271 


I BUY, SELL, TRADE 12" ■& 16" radio 
transcriptions, all types. — Paul Scriven, 
Niles, Ohio. d3422 


mawkish and maudlin — that ap- 
peared in the 1890’s and early 1900’s. 
But, in this instance, the perpetra- 
tors, by exercising restoaint, have 
written something I find genuinely 
touching, much in the manner of 
Eugene Field’s “Little Boy Blue.” 

The words are by an unusually 
skilled but unjustly foi'gotten lyri- 
cist, Will A. Heelan, and the pretty 
tune by J. Fred Half, who became 
the music publishing partner of a 
veteran recording director, Fred 
Hager. Its story tells of a lonely 
little boy, whose parents objected 
to the noise he made at play. The 
chonas goes: 

“In the house of too much, trouble, 
Dittle boy was in the way. 

No one ever seemed to reason 
That a boy must sometimes play. 

Soon his baby woes and worries 
Deft a trace upon his brow; 

In the house of too much trouble 
There are quiet moments now.” 

Regardless of what sophisticates 
may think, I can never hear Natus 
sing that refrain — especially the 
last two lines — without a choking 
sensation, for I know there have been 
too many children who were treated 
like the lonely little boy of the song. 

I imagine that line, “little boy 
was in the way,” suggested the 
title of Charles K. Harris’ “Always 
in the Way,” also recorded by Natus. 
Harris pulled out all the stops in his 
“sob-stuff” and made a cai*eer of 
writing about suffering tots. 

V. Zon-o-phone and Victor 

The Universal Talking Machine 
Company, which made Zon-o-phone 
records, was one of the companies 
for which Natus sang. The June, 
1905, Zon-o-phone catalog lists the 
following nine-inch solos by him, sev- 
eral of which he seems not to have 
made for any other company: 

5881. ”1*11 Do the Same for You;” 

5882, “Man in the Overalls;” 5883, “On 
a Good Old Trolley Ride;” 6884, “You’re 
the Sweetest Flower That Grows In 
Tennessee;” 5885, “Always in the Way;” 
58S6, “Like a Star That Falls From 
Heaven;” 5887, “Just Remember I Love 
You;” 5888, “Voice of the Hudson;” 
5925, “Dear Old Girl;” 5927, “Down on 
the Farm:” 5928, “Every Day is Sun- 
shine When the Heart Beats True;” 
5931. “For Sale— a Baby:” 5935, “Miss- 
ississfppi Mamie;’* 6937, “My Laxly 
Moon,” 

The titles indicate these songs 
were recorded in 1903 and ’04, when 
they were popular. Zon-o-phone be- 
gan making 10-inch records in 1904, 
but there wei’e none by Natus, who 
was then in poor health. 

The 1905 Zono catalog contains 
half a dozen records of songs that 
had been identified with Collins and 
Natus, but all are listed as by Col- 
lins and Harlan. 

Since Victor acquired the Zon-o- 
phone business in 1903. Natus was 
also recording for Victor when he 
sang his Zono discs. His Victor 
career, however, went farther back, 
for he was one o (P the first singers 
to make 10-inch “Monarch” records. 

Victor did not begin business as 
the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany until 1901. but even before that 
Joe Natus had made records for 
Eldridge R. Johnson, founder of “His 
Master’s Voice’s” fortunes. The old- 
est Victor catalog I have, dated 


February, 1902, contains this list of 
single-faced discs by “Mr. Natus, 
sentimental ballads” (his first name 
isn’t given): 

676, “She Rests By the Suwanee Riv- 
er;” 677, “There is No North or South 
Today;” 678, “I'd Still Believe You 
True;" 679, “All for a Man Whose God 
Was Gold;” 680, “Calling' to Her Boy 
Just Once Again;” 681, “Where the 
Mississippi Flows;” 682, “A Flower from 
the Garden of Life;” 683, “The Fatal 
Rose of Red;” 684, “The Afterwhile;” 
GS5, “Eyes of Blue;” 1108, “My Lonesome 
Louisiana Lady;” 1111, “The Village 
Belle;” V1112, “When the Blue Sky 
Turns to Gold;" V1113, “I Wonder If 
It's Spring Time;” 1114, “Day By Day;” 
and 1115, “Mr. Volunteer.” 

This line-up corresponds pretty 
closely to Natus' two-minute Edison 
cylinder list. All the Victors could 
be had in either seven-inch or 10- 
inch, except the two which had num- 
bers starting with V. They were 
seven-inch only. 

Early as this catalog was, the 
first 10 Natus records had already 
been renumbered. For instance, I 
have the Victor Monarch record of 
“She Rests By the Suwanee River,” 
with its original number, 3107. 

Many collectors, examining old re- 
cord lists, have been puzzled as to 
why Victor appeared to have issued 
discs numbered through 2,999, then 
in 1904 skipped over the 3,000 series 
and resumed numbering at 4,000. 
Perhaps this is a good place for a 
brief explanation. 

When Victor first began making 
10-inch records in 1901, it decided to 
give them the name of Monarch and 
start numbering them at 3,000. Num- 
bers of seven-inch records, which had 
been made earlier under the Improv- 
ed label, began at 1. 

With the arrival of the 10-inch 
Monarchs, the smaller “platters” 
were called Victors. After a few 
months, however, Victor decided 
there were many selections it would 
be advisable to offer in both the 
seven-inch size 'for 50 cents and the 
$1.00 10-inch version. Therefore, it 
was decided to change the system by 
doing away with the 3,090 series 
and renumbering them. 

Each Monarch had also been given 
a secondary number denoting the 
order in which it was recorded, and 
this became the new catalog num- 
ber. Thus, because “She Rests By 
the Suwanee River” was the 676th 
in recorded sequence, it became re- 
cord No. 676. 

I have Monarch 3001, “When Reu- 
ben Comes to Tow” (we can’t seem 
to get away from those Roger Bro- 
thers songs!) by S. H. Dudley, but 
the 1902 catalog lists it as No. 519. 
My own copy has 519 scratched on 
it as an indication of recording order. 
It has a piano accompaniment, but 
by the time the 1902 catalog came 
out, had been remade with orchestral 
support. 

The Monarch label was used 
through 1904, and records which 
were supplied only in 10-inch size 
had numbers pi'efixed by M. The 
highest numbered 3,000 series re- 
cords in the 1902 catalog is M3622, 
“Somehow It Made Him Think of 
Home,” from “The Chaperones,” by 
(Continued on page 40) 
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naz'row tan velvet ribbon. It has 
a round neck edged with a narrow 
white lace ruffle, shirred on, with a 
heading of tan velvet ribbon. 

The front of the dress is trimmed 
with lace sewn onto a “V" shape at 
the waistline. Very short sleeves 
have an embroidered cuff edged with 
lace. Open skirt and pantalets are 
beautifully embroidered to match the 
waist and belt. 

This may be seen at the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, New York City. 

Rendering is by Jean Peszel. 

3. A child’s dress of 1833. It is 
of chintz with a dotted ground, floral 
medallions, scrolls in brown, faded 
red, and blue on a creamy ground. It 
is entirely hand-sewn. The hem and 
bodice are lined with homespun cot- 
ton. 

The present owner is E. C. Good- 
win. 

Rendering is by Marie Famularo. 

This was a New Jersey state pro- 
ject. The others shown were New 
York State projects. 

4. A child’s dress of about the 
same period as 3. It is of brown 
linen trimmed with embroidery in 
the interesting grapevine pattern. 

Present owner, Brooklyn Museum. 

Rendering is by Dorothy Gernon. 

5. Child’s dress of the same gen- 
eral style as 3 and 4. It is, never- 
theless, dated about a decade later — 
1840. All three of these dresses 
have full sleeves at the shoulder, ta- 
pering down to the wrist. This is a 
heavy tan cotton three-piece dress 
with a separate belt. 

The high, round neck is finished 
with piping. The waist is shirred 
in by a bias fold forming a yoke. 
Sleeves are finished with a cuff, but- 
toned with two pearl buttons. The 
dress is open in front and fastened 
at the waistband with hooks and 
eyes. 

The long skirt, finished down the 
front with a tuck, has a two inch 
hem, the same width as the two 
tucks over it. The jacket, fastened 
in front, has the same yoke. 

The little costume may be seen 
at the Museum of the City of New 
York. 

Rendering is by Nancy Crimi. 

6. A girl’s dress of 1842. It was 
worn by Charity Maria Banta, aged 
six years. Judging by the length of 
the skirt, it probably reached the 
ankles of Charity and was designed 
to last a year or two. 

It is of printed cotton with a tan 
ground, pattern of green, red, and 
black. The straight, tight bodice is 
shirred in front into a shaped yoke, 
the shiiTing drawn to a point at cen- 
ter of waist-line. 

A full, shaped sleeve is shirred 
at the top into a small armhole and 
trimmed with a narrow ruffle of the 
same material. The sleeve at wrist 
is drawn into a narrow double band. 

The full skirt has four widths of 
material. Seams, with the exception 
of the skirt, and under the arms, 
are finished with narrow bias piping 
of the same material as the dress. 

Present owner, Mrs. Melville De- 
morest. 

Rendering is by S. Garfinkle. 
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a forgotten singer, Walter Jones. 
After 1904, both 7 and 10-inch had 
the Victor label. 

The discarded numbers of the 3,000 
series didn’t go to waste. They were 
transferred to the Victor foreign 
catalog and used for hundreds of 
Argentine, Bohemian, Danish, 
French, French-Canadian, Latin, 
Norwegian and Swedish selections. 
Incidentally, for some abstnise rea- 
son, Victor’s chief rival, Columbia, 
in 1905 skipped over all numbers 
from 2,000 to 2,999 in numbering its 
discs, and at one jump advanced 
from 1,999 to 3,000. 

No Collins and Natus duets ap- 
pear in the 1902 Victor catalog, but 
there are four in the dealers’ numeri- 
cal catalog for November 30, 1904. 
They belong to the pair's already 
mentioned standard repertoire — 
1294, "Coon, Coon, Coon;” 1295, 
"Back to the Woods;” 1297, "I Got 
Mine;” and 1298, "Whoa, Bill!” 1299 
is a Natus solo, "A Little Boy in 
Blue.” 

But here is something odd. The 
dealers’ alphabetical listing, also 
dated November 30, 1904, says 1295 
and 1298 are by Collins and Harlan, 
and the other two by Collins and 
Natus! And the catalog issued to 
the public on August 31, 1904, places 
all four in the Collins and Harlan 
column with no mention of Collins 
and Natus. 

As if this weren’t confusion 
enough, I have a Monarch of “Back 
to the Woods” with a label saying 
it is by Collins and Natus, but which 
Collins announces as by Collins and 
Harlan. And I also have a Grand 
Prize Victor, made in 1905 after 
the Monarch label had been discon- 
tinued, of "I Got Mine,” whose label 
gives the singers as Collins and Na- 
tus. There is no announcement, but 
the voices are unmistakably Collins 
and Harlan’s. 

Apparently, all the Collins and Na- 
tus duets were remade by the later 
team, but through carelessness in la- 
beling and catalog* editing their 
names wei*e sometimes retained. I 
likewise have a copy of the Monarch 
version of "Coon, Coon, Coon,” an- 
nounced as by Collins and Natus 
(Collins again does the announcing), 
with the recording date, March 15, 
1902, scratched on the label. Edison 
had issued this song by the team 
a year earlier. 

"I Got Mine” is an amusing re- 
cord. Collins tells of how he went 
to a colored "crap game.” When 
the place was raided, he grabbed all 
the money before .diving through a 
window, and he unctuously sums up: 
"I got mine, boys, I got mine . . . 
been a leader of society since I got 
mine!” 

In the second stanza, he calls on 
a girl but another suitor objects 
to his being there. Again he heads 
for the window, "but I couldn’t get 
through it in time. Been taking my 
meals from the mantelpiece since I 


got mine!” Harlan inquires, "Well, 
where do you get it?” and Collins, 
in coy "embarrassment” i*eplies, "Uh 
— really I wouldn’t care to say.” 

In the late 1920’s the song was 
revived by a clever South Carolina 
hill-billy recording artist, Chris 
Bouchillon, who no doubt had heard 
the ancient recorded interpretation, 
and it had a lively sale as a Colum- 
bia Viva-Tonal disc. 

"I Got Mine” is also introduced 
hilariously in a 1906 Columbia re- 
cord, "Seeing New Yoi*k; A Trip 
on the Rubberneck Coach.” The 
imaginary sightseers hear men lust- 
ily singing, "Yes, I got mine, boys, 
yes, I got mine!” and the driver — 
either Len Spencer or Bob Roberts — 
explains, "That's a banquet of the 
life insurance directors at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel,” referring- to a then 
notorious insurance scandal. As the 
singing* is resumed, an Irish “passen- 
ger” ruefully exclaims, "Yes, an’ be 
gorra, they got mine, too!” 

The Victor catalog for August 31, 
1904, contains a few new solos by 
Natus. 

Besides "A Little Boy in Blue/’ there 
(Continued on page 4$) 


DOLL CLOTHES 


WANTED: Wholesale market for doll 
clothes, make them now for outlets from 
coast to coast. Write for prices, listing 
your doll costume needs. — Lawana 
Peetz, P.O. Box 46, Gordonville, Mo. 

n3694 


DOLL PARTS 


MANY ANTIQUE ball jointed doll 
parts. Reproduction china and bisque 
arms, legs, and lovely heads. — Country- 
side Doll Hospital, Salem, Ind. d4084 


DOLL ACCESSORIES 


DOLL STANDS— 11 sizes, 40c to $4.60. 
Wig Mohair, 9 colors, $1 per yard. 
Elastic Cord, 6 sizes, 5c to 30c per 
yard. Literature, samples. — Bessie 
Magee, Randolph 4, Vermont. f6069 


DOLL HATS. Dress up your doll col- 
lection with the addition of attractive 
doll hats. They’re wonderful for gifts for 
the small fry, too. I also do doll re- 
pairing, such as rebuilding bodies, feet, 
fingers, shoulders (on the German joint- 
ed dolls that have bisque heads). I can 
mend kid bodies, if they can be mended, 
or make a new cloth -body. Satisfaction 
or your money back. — Mary Upshaw, 
Doll Repairing, 3601 Forbes St., Jackson- 
ville 4, Fla. at* 


DO YOU want your dolls dressed cor- 
rectly? Research done for each. Patterns 
made to measure for historic dolls. 
Stamp please. — Miss Christine Spraker, 
304 Arnold Ave., Port Allegany, Pa. n3464 


GLASS DOLL EYES MFG. All kinds. 
Estab. 1892. Inquire Lists. No C.O.D. 
White Hard Wax Doll Use No. 375 Col- 
ored Wax Flesh Dolls, White Beeswax. 
Glass Eyes Dolls Use, etc. — Schumacher, 
Hal lad ay St., Jersey City, N. J. f602U 


DOLL PARTS 


10,000 ANTIQUE DOLL PARTS-tor- 
sos, arms, legs, complete bodies. Over 
400 bisque heads. We will repair, re- 
string, and restore your dolls or sell 
just parts. Stamp please for price. — 
Dorothy J, Rawlings, 44934 3rd St. East, 
Lancaster, Calif. d3426 
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PAINTINGS FOR SALE 



■ OIL j 
PAINTINGS | 

b » i 

European Artists | 

Direct from Importer! 
Landscapes, seascapes, florals or 
fruits on canvas, in three sizes. 
.Samples 12x16", 3 for $10; low dealer 
prices in quantities. Italian & Paris 
scenes to size 24x36". “ 

DEALERS: Write for wholesale price | 
list and illustrations. j 

MAIL-O-SALES, Dept. H ! 

1115 Walton Ave., New York 52, N. Y. I 

op ' 


FOR SALE: Original David Clleland 
“Lindbergh” painted 1929. Formerly hung 
in museum. Old Roman gold rubbed 
frame. Photo 25c. Price $10,000. Write 
Box 115, Pine Meadow, Conn. O3004 


OIL ORIGINALS by Vatano, noted 
Italian artist, reasonable. Beautiful 
work. Write. (Imported). — Cook, Box 
0023 -A, Evansville, Indiana. 01631 


PAINTINGS WANTED 


Antique Paintings, any subject, 
even family portraits. Also trade 
signs and wood carvings. Price no 
object if desirable item is offered. 
Please describe. — Leonard Beans, 
654 Stuyvesant Ave., Trenton, N. J. 

d3027 


NEW PRINT PRICE GUIDE 

Handbook lists prices on approximate- 
ly 6,000 prints of Currier & Ives. 
Kellogg and other print makers. Price 
$4.00 postpaid. 

E. G. WARMAN Publishing Co. 

8-10 FRANKHOOVER STREET 
Uniontown, Penna. 

ifc 
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are 1300, “On a Saturday night;” 2335, 
“Only a Dream of the Golden Past;” 
2336, “The Voice of the Hudson;” 2328, 
“I’ll Wed You in the Golden Summer 
Time;*’ 2326, “Like a Star That Falls 
from Heaven;” 2448, “You'll Always Be 
the Same Sweet Girl;” M2658, “The Man 
in the Overalls;” M2664, “Always in the 
Way;” and 2666, “The Sweetest Flower 
That Grows in Tennessee.” 

In addition, two of his 1902 offer- 
ings had been renumbered — “A 
Flower From the Garden of Life” as 
2192, and “Mr. Volunteer” as 2193 — 
and others had been cut out. 

Among the later issues, “The Man 
in the Overalls” deserves attention. 
It was first listed in the April, 1904, 
supplement, with the brief comment, 
“dedicated to the working man.” “Al- 
ways in the Way” and “The Sweetest 
Flower” came out at the same time. 
The “Overalls” song, by Raymond 
A. Browne, is a paean in honor of the 
ordinary working man and its well 
written words and stirring music are 
so effective it's a wonder labor 
groups haven't adopted it as a sort 
of unofficial Labor Day anthem. The 
refrain goes; 

“Whatever we are, or whatever 
'we'll be. 

At home or afar, on the land or the 
sea, 

There’s no brighter star, though of 
humble degree. 

And no one his name recalls. 

The man in the blue and the man 
in the gold 

Have done well, that's irue — may 
their fame ne’er grow old! 

But greatest of all is the one that 
we call 

The Man in the Overalls!” 

Natus sings it splendidly, with 
plenty of fervor and expression. I 
have two copies of the record. The 
first is made with piano accompani- 
ment and has B942 as its index num- 
ber. By December 1, 1905, however, 
it had been clone over, with index 
number B2501, and an orchestral 



LOGGING IN PENNSYLVANIA. Artist - Linton Park. Dm 21 X* 

AMERICAN PRIMITIVE PAINTINGS WANTED 

We want them of every description . 

Please describe and send snapshot, if possible. 
ARGOSY GALLERY — 116 E. 59th St., New York, N. Y. 

tfe 


background. The earlier version, 
with the sparkling piano accompani- 
ment, is more to my liking than the 
second, but Natus perhaps phrases 
better in the later attempt. 

There were no further Natus re- 
cords until July, 1905, when 4361, 
“By-Gone Days in Dixie” was an- 
nounced: 

“Admirers of Mr. Natus will be glad 
to see that he is once more with us, after 
many months of serious illness. It will 
be noticed that his voice did not suffer 
from the confinement, and that in this 
ballad of Dixie Land his clear tenor and 
crisp enunciation are the same as of 
old.” 

In August, Natus was represented 
by 4388, “Waltzing With the Girl 
You Love,” described as: 

“One of the best waltz songs of the 
season, with clever words and a most 
melodious air. It describes the delights 
of waltzing with the girl of your heart.” 

That was the last record Victor 
was ever to issue by Joe Natus. 
It also marked his permanent dis- 
appearance from the recording stu- 
dios. Never afterwards, my research 
indicates, did he make another re- 
cord. 

Only four of his numbers were 
retained in the January, 1908, Victor 
catalog — “Always in the Way,” 
“The Man in the Overalls,” “Waltz- 
ing With the Girl You Love,” and 
“I'll Wed You in the Golden Summer 
Time.” These had all disappeared 
when the 1909 catalog came out. 

One more Natus disc remains for 
consideration and it is a puzzler. It 
is a 10-inch, reddish-brown single- 
faced record with a metal ring in the 
center, manufactured by “E. Ber- 
liner, of Montreal, Canada,” and 
bearing patent date of February 24, 
1897. The label says it is sung by 
“Mr. Jos, Natus,” and the title is 
“Tell Me the Way to Go.” 

The Victor dog trademark is en- 
graved on the blank side. The 10- 
inch size and the “His Master's 
Voice” picture show it was not made 
before 1901. Berliner records were 
usually made from Victor matrices, 
but I cannot find that this sobby song 
ever appeared in a Victor catalog. 
It tells of a little girl’s asking how 
she could find the way to Heaven 
to be reunited with her dead mother. 

VI. Last Days 

Twelve years of life remained to 
Joe Natus after he made his last 
record. Just what he did during 
much of that time is a matter of 
conjecture, but he probably returned 
to singing on the stage when his 
health permitted. During the last 
six years preceding his death he 
lived in Utica, N. Y. 

On April 27, 1917, The Morning 
Telegraph, a New York City news- 
paper which specialized in theatrical 
and racing information, carried this 
obituary notice: 

“OLD-TIME MINSTREL MAN DIES— 
Joe Natus Was Famous Tenor — Was m 
But Short Time. 

“Utica, N, Y., April 26. — Joe Natus, 
a famous tenor singer and minstrel man, 
died at the County Hospital at Rome 
Saturday, after a brief illness. Mr. Natus 
(Continued on page 55) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 46) 
was very popular as a minstrel man for 
35 years, being: at various times con- 
nected with Haverly’s, Primrose & West, 
Lew Dockstader and A1 G. Field. He was 
very popular among his associates, a 
man who won the friendship of all 
whom he met. He was one of the first 
of the famous tenors who sang and 
worked for the old Edison Phonograph 
Company. Six years ago he came to 
Utica as one of the first of the cabaret 
entertainers here, and he had been heard 
by thousands in Utica and vicinity. Two 
years ago his health failed and he re- 
tired from the entertainment business 
and accepted a position as clerk in the 
Metropolitan Hotel, where he could still 


OLD VEHICLES 


WANTED 


ANYTHING pertaining to early auto- 
mobile era - cars, trucks, chassis, motors, 
brass lights, horns, etc. Literature all 
kinds . catalogs, trade publications, man- 
uals, folders, posters, pictures. Motor- 
cycle, bicycle, horse era literature. — 
B. J. Pollard, 14300 Prairie, Detroit 38, 
Mich. 03255 

Wanted: Instruction and parts 
manuals for Sear’s Motor Cars, 1910 
Buick Model “19,” and 1913-1914 
Moyer. Also Penna. licensed drivers 
badges, and brass duster buttons pic- 
turing- old cars. — Carl M. Rustine, 
R.D, 3, Stroudsburg, Pa. 0122553 
WANTED: Automobiles, any condi- 
tion: Mercer, Simplex, Packard, Rolls 
Royce, Locomobile, Thomas Flyer, Pope 
Hartford Losier, AIco. — David Tunick, 
Brook Dr., Greenwich, Conn. 0124431 
OLD AUTO LAMPS, horns, books, old 
cars, etc., wanted.— D. D. Way, 11 East- 
woo d Ct.. Oakl and, Calif. n66 75 

AUTOMOBILE catalogs, manuals, 
magazines. Please describe fully, with 
price for each item offered. — Reverdy 
Whitlock, 15 Broadway, New Haven, 

Con n. n6046 

OLD AUTO ITEMS WANTED: Brass 
auto lamps, bulb horns, radiator mas- 
cots and ornaments in metal and glass, 
radiator name plates and emblems, 
Pennsylvania license plates, old auto 
books and show-room catalogs, service 
manuals. Royal Doulton china: Plates, 
cups, saucers and pitchers; any pieces 
with old auto pictures. Early toy autos 
and toy cap pistols. — A. J. Koveleski, 
331 Adams Ave.. Scranton 3, Pa. Phone 
>717 - DI. 2-1963. n34201 


meet many of his friends in the theatri- 
cal profession. He was buried in Forest 
Hill Cemetery. He is survived by a 
brother/* 

The death certificate shows Natus 
was born March 1, 1860, and was 
single. He died at 12 noon, April 
21, when he was 57 years, one month 
and 20 days of age. Dr. E. Leroy 
Wilson, of Oneida County Hospital, 
gave the cause of death as diabetes 
mellitus, for which he had been treat- 
ing Natus since March 3. 

The certificate said Natus had 
lived in New York State for 35 years 
and his last address was the Me- 
tropolitan Hotel in Utica. His oc- 
cupation was listed as actor. He 
was buried April 24. The name of 
his surviving brother was not given. 

It will be seen that, like Vernon 
Dalhart, who was just becoming 
known as a recording artist when 
Natus died, the one-time minstrel 
tenor spent his last working days 
as a hotel clerk. 

I wonder if, during those final 
weeks in the hospital, Natus gave 
much thought to the time when he 
had been a singing star and recorded 
duets with Arthur Collins, who had 
remained a popular recording artist 
and was a member of the Record Ma- 
kers troupe. 

As HOBBIES for April, 1957, 
shows, Collins was with the Record 
Makers, later the Eight Famous 
Victor Artists, when they gave a 
concert in Pulaski, Va., just nine 
days before Natus's death. On the 
day he died the troupe was on tour 
in Pennsylvania. 

Probably it didn’t occur to Natus 
that his career would interest a later 
generation and anyone would go to 
the trouble, as I have, of trying to 
find out ail that could be learned 
about him. 

I'm sure, though, he would have 
been pleased if he could have known 
he would not be forgotten and that, 
although his old records are growing 
scarce, some would still be preserved 
and played almost a half century 
after his death. 

(To be continued) 


BELLS 


FOR SALE 


BELLS WANTED 


FOR SALE: Pierce-Arrow priming 
cups, new condition, large stock $3 each. 
Write to: Dmninaco’s Antiques, Wash- 
ington Rd., Angola, N. Y. d3253 


FOR SALE 

ANTIQUE BICYCLES 


Evolution of cycling 34. Speci- 
men from the waker through 
the Gay Ninety’s. 

Museum Pieces 


W. LOWELL CAMPBELL 
129 N. Pearl St. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


BELL CATALOG, $1. Illustrated with 
363 bells and prices I pay. Your $1 re- 
funded when you sell me a bell. — Alt- 
man’s Antique Bells of the World, 4703 
McPherson Ave., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

0124S91 


BELLS FOR SALE 


BELLS FROM INDIA, for elephant, 
cow, sheep, prayer, worship. Any one 
$1.50; dozen assorted $12. — Motiwala, 
Third Bhoiwada, 38H, Bombay 2, 

d9069 

B R ASS Chinese dinner bells, hand- 
made, figure handle, 5*/6" overall, from 
Taiwan, $2. — Cook, Box 6023-A, Evans- 
ville, Indiana. ol441 

HAME BELLS - a fine set of 5 each 
leader team bells, $250. — Hap Magee, 

Danville, Calif. n3652 

COMPLETE "Frisco” locomotive bell 
crated & shipped $185. — Selma Hennes- 
see, 1614 33. Sunshine, Springfield, Mo. 

n3422 


NEWS OF 1861 

The events and moods of Civil War 
days are recreated again in reprints 
of various issues of the Richmond 
Enquirer, called by many the “Voice 
of the Confederacy.” 

It is interesting to note the for- 
mat of the old newspapers. In size 
the Enquirer measured 18" wide by 
23" long as opposed to 14" wide and 
22" long, the size of the Chicago 
Tribune today. They did not go in 
for bold large headlines as present 
papers do. Articles were longer and 
tended to a more narrative style 
than today’s style of newswriting. 

An excerpt from the August 13, 
1861 issue concerning the Pony Ex- 
press follows. 

“Fort Kearney, August 6. — The 
pony express passed this point at 
8 o’clock this afternoon, with San 
Francisco dates of July 27. 

“The pony express arrived yester- 
day with Eastern dates to the 18th 
inst. 

“The overland mail continues to 
arrive regularly. The price of pas- 
sage from Sacramento to ,St. Joseph 
has been fixed at $150. . . 

Pretty fancy prices for pre-infla- 
tionary days, we would say. 

A notice for a runaway slave 
reads as follows: “$100 Reward For 
the delivery to me of my carriage 
driver, Beverly. He is 27 years old; 
color black; six feet high; face cov- 
ered with short beard and mous- 
tache ; large eye-brows and curling 
eye-lashes. He probably travels in 
a dark grey mixed summer coat, or 
blue cloth, with brass buttons and 
carpet bag. He says he has read 
Shakespeare, and may travel with a 
forged pass,, and shave off his beard 
when he reads this. He has relatives 
at Dr. R. H. Stewart’s in King 
George, and Mrs. Dr. Frank Talia- 
ferro's in Orange, with whom he has 
been recently corresponding by let- 
ter. His object being evidently to 
escape, he is doubtless lurking about 
the shore of the Potomac, or making 
his way Northward, and may be 
about our encampments. The above 
reward will be paid if caught over 
50 miles 'from Fredericksburg, other- 
wise $50. 

A. N. Bernard” 

Most of the news is concerned with 
the progress of the war. Eyewitness 
accounts of engagements are given 
and run on at some length. The 
news, as one may imagine, is rather 
biased in favor of the South. How- 
ever, in spite of getting a one-sided 
view of the war, it is almost like 
being there when it happened. Truly 
reading these reprints makes one 
feel as if he were an eyewitness to 
history in the making. 

Yearly subscriptions of 52 issues 
at $12 may be obtained by writing 
Civil War Enquirer. Inc., Box 9086, 
Arlington 9, Va. Packets of three 
newspapers for $1 are also avail* 
able. 
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Joe Natus and Will F. Denny 


By JIM WALSH 
PART II 


VII. Early Obscurity 
Since the preceding installment 
was written, I have found a pro- 
gram issued by the Lew Dockstader 
Minstrel Company, which shows Joe 
Natus was a member during its 1907 
season. The troupe had a remark- 
able group of singers including sev- 
eral who were famous for their talk- 
ing machine records. 

Besides Natus, there were Will 
Oakland, W. H. Thompson, and Gus 
Reed; and Manuel Romain had been 
with the Company the season before. 
The back page reproduces the sheet 
music cover of “I’ll Be Waiting, 
Dearie, When You Come Home,” 
with the statement that it was “be- 
ing sung with great success by Joe 
Natus, with Lew Dockstader and His 
Great Minstrel Company.” 

Besides singing, Natus appeared in 
two comic skits. He was “Officer 
■Squadeal, just in time.” in “A 
Quick Lunch,” featuring Neil 
O'Brien, and took the part of “Chief 
Gezizzerus” in “Joining the Elks,” 
“a good-natured travesty on secret 
societies.” Gus Reed was “First 
Lieutenant Gezizzerus.” 

If it has been hard to find any- 
thing concerning the early life of Joe 
Natus, the obscurity surrounding 
Will F. Denny is worse. I do not 
even know when or where Den- 
ny was born, but seem to have heard 
that Boston was his birthplace. 

The first reference to him I have 
found is in the July, 1898 Phono- 
scope, under the heading of “Gallery 
of Talent Employed for Making Rec- 
ords,” where he is mentioned as a 
Columbia artist. Along with the fam- 
iliar photo of a mustachioed man ap- 
proaching middle age is this remark: 

“Will F. Denny is a very popular 
vaudeville singer. His specialties are 
ballads and comic songs. He has a 
dashing style that gives to all his 
songs a peculiar freshness, and has 
made him a favorite with the large 
public that gets its music through the 
graphophone. 

“Mr. Denny came to New York with 
the prestige of a high reputation 
achieved in Boston. He took a place 
very quickly among the record-mak- 
ers whose work is always in demand. 
He has therefore much to keep him 
employed and is a very industrious 
worker." 

The foregoing may be supplement- 
ed by two mentions of Denny which 
I have found in letters from the late 
Frank Dorian, a pioneer Columbia 
Phonograph Co. official. I always in- 
wardly bless Mr. Dorian’s name when 
I think of his unvarying kindness 


and patience in answering the let- 
ters I wrote to him as an eager- 
beaver youngster, anxious to learn 
all I could about the early phono- 
graph days. Much of what he told 
me has been passed on in these HOB- 
BIES articles. In one letter Mr. Do- 
rian said: 

“Will Denny was another one of 
the real old-timers. His first records 
were made for the New England Pho- 
nograph Co. (Boston) in the early 
days when Caivin G. Child was the 
recording expert for that Company. 
After the New England Phonograph 
Co. failed, Denny moved to New York 
and made records promiscuously for 
any of the numerous cylinder record 
makers who flourished during the pe- 
riod from 1895 to 1905. As far as X 
know Denny made few, if any. disc 
records." 

The “high reputation” which The 
Phonoscope said Denny achieved in 
Boston obviously was with the New 
England Phonograph Co. I have on- 
ly one of that Company’s catalogs, 
dated August 1, 1893, and it contains 
nothing but band, orchestral, and in- 
strumental records. There is a fore- 
word, reading: 

“In addition to our instrumental 
music, we carry in stock a large vari- 
ety of vocal records obtained from the 
leading operatic singers and come- 
dians passing through our city. We 
do not catalog these numbers, as It 
is frequently impossible to obtain but 
a limited number from some of our 
best performers, and we prefer not 
to disappoint our patrons by present- 
ing to them a long list of songs, etc., 
which after a few days we would be 
utterly unable to fill. We shall always 
be pleased to furnish at any time 
lists of records on hand not in our 
catalog." 

Denny may have been among the 
unnamed “best performers.” 

Mr. Dorian’s second reference to 
Denny covers much the same ground 
as his first: 

“I also remember Will Denny and 
Edward M. Favor; but do not know 
whether either of them is still alive. 
Both of them started their careers 
as recording artists with the old New 
England Phonograph Co. In Boston, 
at the time Calvin G. Child was in 
charge of that recording laboratory. 

"Later, some time after Child had 
left New England Company to join 
the Columbia organization, Denny 
and Favor migrated to New York: 
There they made records for both thd, 
Columbia and Edison Companies." 

It probably will surprise most rec- 
ord collectors to learn that Child 
ever was associated with Columbia. 
His claim to remembrance rests al- 
most entirely on his having been, for 
many years, the head of Victor’s Red 
Seal department, and the intimate 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


associate and confidante of most of 
the great “classical” singers and in- 
strumentalists. 

During Child’s Victor years he as- 
sumed a hoity-toity attitude toward 
the popular performers and inveighed 
against the “Coney Island influence” 
in recorded music. Despite, however, 
his association with, and admiration 
for Caruso, Paderewski, .Schumann- 
Heink, Melba, and scores of other 
exalted musicians, it was he who first 
gave Will Denny his chance to be- 
come a popular recording artist. 

An interesting article about Den- 
ny was published in The Dramatic 
Mirror for May 23, 1903: 

“In this issue of THE MIRROR 
there appears a picture of Will F. 
Denny, the well-known singing come- 
dian. Mr. Denny began his career in 
Boston in concert work, and followed 
this line for a long time. He made 
a brilliant record in Boston, and sang 
for nearly six years at the most ex- 
clusive affairs and the best concerts 
given at the 'Hub.* 

“He came to New York several 
years ago, and made an Instantaneous 
hit at clubs, musicales, and con- 
certs, getting more work than he 
could attend to. He remained in this 
field for some time, and finally made 
up his mind to go into vaudeville. 

“His reception proved that this 
was a wise move, and he immediate- 
ly established a reputation that has 
been increasing ever since. He has 
•toured this country from one end to 
the other, and has a large following 
in every city. 

“Mr. Denny's methods are original. 
He believes in changing his songs as 
frequently as possible, and uses the 
greatest care in picking out his selec- 
tions, so that there are never any 
‘dead ones' in his collection. 

“Many of the songs that have been 
: popular durihg the past 10 years 
have been in^’oduced by him. He has 
paid, the penalty for this by having 
to constantly add new songs to his 
■repertoire, as he himself discards a 
song as soon as It is taken up by 
those who believe in following rather 
than leading. 

“Mr. Denny is a genuine ‘bell-cow,’ 
and will never ‘fall in behind,' if he 
can help it. He is one of the few 
singers whose services are Ln con- 
stant demand by the phonograph 
people, as his voice is peculiarly 
adapted for the making of good rec- 
ords." 

VIII. Denny’s Victor and Zono-phone 
Records 

Those quotations constitute the on- 
ly background I have been able to 
establish for Will F. Denny. What 
remains now is to consider his rec- 
ords. Although Victor was by no 
means the first company for which 
he recorded, I have a reason for be- 
ginning with his Victor output. 

It contains several numbers which 
he sang for other companies and 
which seem to have been staple items 
in his repertoii’e. Going through the 
old record catalogs, one does not get 
the impression that Denny was as 
quick to discard songs as the Mirror 
article suggests. The following titles 
are in the Victor catalog (with his 
name misspelled as Denney) for Feb- 
ruary, 1902: 

"953. I Want Someone to Care for 
Me. V954-. How the Irish Beat the 
Band. 956. Any Ohi Place I Can Hang 
My Hat Is ‘Home, Sweet Home’ To 
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Me. 957. I'm Looking at You, Lize. 
958. The Tick, Tack Tocking of the 
Clocking on Her Stocking. 959. The 
Shadows on the Door (comic laugh- 
ing song). 960. Oh, Don't It Tickle 
You? 961. At the Pan-I-Marry-Can 
(the Buffalo Exposition Song). 962. 
Sarah From Syracuse. M3663. The 
Turkey and the Turk.” 

All these could be obtained in both 
7 and 10-inch, except V954 which 
was seven inch only, and M3'563 
which was restricted to 10-inch. The 
sequence of the other 10-inch records 
suggests they had originally been in 
the 3,000 Monarch .'Series, then had 
their numbers changed. 

That is evidently true, for I have 
“The Shadows on the Door," num- 
bered 3567. The label is too faded for 
me to make out the date of record- 
ing on this disc “manufactured ex- 
clusively by Eldridge R. Johnson, 
Camden, N. J.” 

These 10 records were all Denny 
made for Victor — at least all that 
were issued. Possibly he had sung ear- 
lier for Berliner. And a strange tiling 
is that they stayed in the catalog- 
such a short time. By 1904 all had 
been discontinued. We must wonder 
why Victor gave such short shrift to 
Denny and never again employed 
him when he went on steadily making- 
records for other companies. 

Whatever the reason, it must not 
have been caused by a falling out, 
for Denny made records for Zon-o- 
phone, which was controlled by Vic- 
tor, after all his waxings for the par- 
ent company had been deleted. 

The 1905 Zon-o-phone catalog con- 
tains the following 9-inch records 
by the high-voiced comedian: 

”5278. Anna, Let Me Hear From 
You. 5279. Any Old Place I Can Hang 
My Hat. 5336. I Want Someone to 
Care for Me. 5339. I Was Certainly 
Dreaming. 5387. Rip Van Winkle Was 
a Lucky Man. 6410. Turkey and the 
Turk. 5921. All Aboard for Dream- 
land. 5930. Follow the Merry Crowd. 
5934. Meet Me in St. Louis, Louis.” 

Denny made no Zon-o-phone rec- 
ords after the 'Company introduced 
10-inch discs in 1904. Possibly he 
signed a joint contract with Colum- 
bia and Edison, although such agree- 
ments were a rarity. Ordinarily, an 
artist with a joint contract made 
Victor discs and Edison cylinders, 
but excluded Columbia. 

IX. Columbia Cylinders and Discs 
It is easy to trace Denny’s earlier 
Columbia records through the old cat- 
alogs, as long as artists' names were 
given, but the task becomes harder 
from 1901 to 1007, when they were 
omitted. He was one of a group of 
popular recording artists who signed 
an exclusive agreement with Colum- 
bia on May 1, 1898: 

"To the Columbia Phonograph Co.: 

"We hereby accept the proposition 
you have made us, to give our EX- 
CLUSIVE services as makers of talk- 
ing machine records to the Columbia 
Phonograph Company during the en- 
suing year. Vess L, Ossman, Geo. 
W. Johnson, Dan W, Quinn, Spencer 
Trio, and Imperial Minstrels, per Len 
Spencer, manager; Geo. J. Gaskin, 
Steve Porter,. Columbia Orchestra 
(Musical Director, Tom Clark): Co- 
lumbia Brass Quartet (Tom Clark), 
Len Spencer, Minnie Emmett, Will F. 
Denny, George SchWeinfest, Russell 
Hunting.” 


Denny had 59 records in the 1899 
catalog of two-minute brown wax Co- 
lumbia cylinders. The catalog said: 
“Mr. Will F. Denny's comic songs 
are sung with dash and spirit and 
in an entirely original vein. His work 
is a standard.” If you want to see a 
list of almost completely forgotten 
passingly popular compositions, cast 
your eyes down the following, made 
after he left Boston and came to 
New York, where Columbia had set 
up its headquarters in 1897 : 

6301. Oh, Don't It Tickle You? 6304. 
You Can’t Think of Everything. 6305. 
She Was There. 6306. I Didn’t Know 
Till Afterwards. 6309. I Couldn’t. 6310. 
Three Girls In a Boat. 6311. They 
Don’t Speak to One Another Now. 
6313. Enoch Brown. 6314. Jones, 
Smith, and Brown. 6315. The Shadows 
on the Door. 6316. All Doing a Lit- 
tle Bit. 6317. You Can Tell Where He 
Has Been. 6318. And the Parrot Said. 
6319. It’s Another Color Now. 6320. 
Like a Girl. 6321. Never Mind the 
Moon, John. 6322. I’ve No Use for It. 
6323. He's Got Them Again, By Jin- 
go. 6324. When a Woman Loves. 6325. 
A Pity to Waste It. 6326. Give My 
Love to Mary. 6327. Tell Them I'm 
All Right. 6328. Up Came Johnny 
With His Camera. 6330. Poor Brother 
Jonathan. 6331, One Touch of Nature. 
6332. Just a Simple Story. 6333. What 
a Beautiful Dream. 6334. A Song That 
Will Live Forever. 6335. Oblige a 
Lady. 6336. She Never Said a Word, 
6337. Dear Little Lady. 6338. Can't 
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| “THE SOUND OF FAME” = 
r A 12" LOP containing re-recordinga of E 
= Edison cylinders and discs from 1889 = 
= to 1929. Issued by = 

= THE EDISON FOUNDATION = 
= in commemoration of the election of = 
= THOMAS ALVA EDISON 1 

= to the Hall of Fame this year. = 
= $5.00 Postpaid E 

= COPPERNOLL’S ANTIQUES = 

= Palatine Bridge, N. Y. np = 
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Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements. 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


I YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
| Wfth a Compact Low-Cost Leo Silent Suction Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000‘S IN USE 

wile la 

J LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tujunga, Calif. 
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| Antique 

S MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE \ 

I EXPERT REPAIRING - cylinder, replnned, I 
S combs repaired & tuned, all parts repaired. ° 

I cases refinished, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals & lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

! 139 4th Ave. (PE .8-150$) Pelham, N.Y. 

Specialists since 1825 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

* VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

* INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.i&T., etc. 

* "OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVTA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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MUSIC BOXES 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm § 

5 gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- 5 

| SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are \ 
= money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 

| Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. = 

1 Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item l 
i offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need \ 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

= Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered, i 

[ Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island [ 
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OLD SALZBURG 
MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 
Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing In new & 
Antique Music Boxes 

Located in Historic old Georgetown in the Nation's Capitol 


V 

\ 


1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


D. Konvalinka, Prop. 
Hudson 3-4553 
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1. WILL F. DENNY began his recording career in the 1890's with the New 
England Phonograph Co., of Boston, Mass. Their recording manager was Cal- 
vin G. Child, best remembered today as, for many years, the head of Victor’s 
Red Seal recording activities. In this photo, Child is in the front seat, beside 
Enrico Caruso, whom he had just brought to the Victor Studios at Camden, 
N. J., in 1909, for a recording engagement. In the rear seat are Harry O. Sooy, 
then Victor’s chief recording expert, and Walter B, Rogers, conductor of the 
Victor Orchestra. 


Stop. 6339. Slap Dab. <5340. Kis* Your 
Goosie Woosh, 11:111. Time is Money. 
6342. The Tattered Flag. 6343. Job 
Like That. G34G. It Ome Off. 6317. 
White Silk Dress. 6348. Baby. 6349. 
Nora Dear. 6350. Then and Now. 6351. 
What Ze English. Call Ze. 6352. Birds 
Sing- SweeLer, Lad, At Home. 6353. 
Remember the Maine. 6354. Some- 
body’s Mother. 6355. You Didn't Tell 
Me That Before We Married. 6356. A 
Man Took a Girl. 6357 Different 
Styles of Singing-. 635S. Take Care, 
Beware. 6359. That's When You Learn 
to Love Them More and More. 

Since these records are numbered 
consecutively, with a few spaces 
missing-, it > s likely a few other Den- 
ny cylinders had been made earlier 
but cut out. As will be seen, the list 
consists largely of comic songs 
(though how funny they would seem 
today is a question), together with 
a sprinkling of ballads, and such a 
rabble-rousing appeal to patriotic 
emotion as “Remember the Maine.” 

I confess this list gives me a de- 
pressed feeling. The great days of 
the American comic song certainly 
had not arrived in the 1890's! 

Denny, it seems to me, specialized 
in the English “silly” type of com- 
edy. The 1901 Columbia cylinder cat- 
alog contains several more numbers 
in the 6300 series that may be con- 
fidently attributed to Denny, although 
the singer is identified only as 
“Tenor:” 

“6311. I Was There. 6315, Mammy's 
Pickaninny. 6360. Good Old Glory. 
6361. I'm Not Particular. 6362. How’d 
You Like to be the Tee Man? 6361. 
Mary Ellen Simpkin’s Bike. 6365. 
Miss Helen Hunt. 6366. Kelly, Lhe Bar 
Man. 6370. My Old Westchester Home. 
6372. What, Marry Dat Gal? 6373. 
Jack Pot. 637 1. You’re the Only One. 
6375. His Little Wife Was With Him 
AH the Time. 6376. Grtpman’s Grip. 
6377. My Family Troubles.” 

I imagine Denny also made a se- 
ries of parodies, numbers beginning 
with 7,000, on the songs listed be- 
low : 

7000. Moth and the Flame. 7001. 
'Mid 'he Green Fields of Virginia. 
7002. Girl T Loved in Sunnv Tennes- 
see. 7003. One Night in June. 7004. 
Just One Girl. 7005. Because. 7006. 
A Picture No A**tist Can Paint. 


My file of The Columbia Record 
from the beginning of 1904 to early 
in 1907 makes it easy to determine 
what records Denny made in that pe- 
riod. 

In March, 1903, he was credited 
with a mock ballad, “Beautiful 
Dreamy Eyes” on cylinder No. 3 2 632 
and disc No. 3057. In April, he sang 
what sounds like one of the then 
popular “sob songs.” It was called 
“Skylark! Skylark!; or The Boy’s 
Message,” and appeared on cylinder 
No. 32656 and disc No. 3072. 

A more cheerful note was struck 
in May, 1906, when Denny sang what 
deserves to be recognized as a comic 
song classic, “Nothing Like That in 
Our Family.” The extremely amus- 
ing words were written by Edward 
P. Moran and Will A. Heclan, and 
the music by Seymour Furth. 


The Columbia Record description 
said : 

“. . . 10- inch disc No. 336S. cylin- 
der No. 32919. A comic selection by 
Will F. Denny which cannot fail to 
provoke laughter, as in this record 
Denny surpasses himself. His voice 
is a pleasant one and his enuncia- 
tion is decidedly good.” 

I hardly think Denny surpassed 
himself. His interpretation was ade- 
quate, but it falls a long distance 
short of the unequalled rendition 
Billy Murray gives of the same song- 
on Victor and Zon-o-phone records. 

The July, 1906, Columbia list 
brought another Denny offering, of 
which the magazine said: 

“Cole and Davis’ ‘Nonsense’ — 10- 
inch disc No. 3427, cylinder No. 3296S 
— sung in Will Denny’s clearest ten- 
or, is a musical excerpt from ‘In the 
Land of Nod.’ Denny’s rendition, 
with orchestra accompaniment, is 
very pleasing." 

In August, Denny came through 
with a genuinely amusing number, 
on the order of “Fol the Rol Lol,” 
a “bunch of limericks,” which was 
extremely popular in those days. It 
was a nonsensical ditty, “Fol de Idd- 
ley Ido,” from “The Pearl and the 
Pumpkin,” composed by J. W. Brat- 
ton, and sung on 10-inch disc No. 
3440 cylinder No. 32978. 

Denny must have made records 
only between coast-to-coast vaudeville 
engagements, for I don’t find another 
Columbia until August, 1907. He then 
had two cylinders, No. 33140, “Ask 
Me Not,” and No. 331=57, “Yoirll 
Have to Get Off and Walk.” 

The latter song was also made on 
disc No. 3662, and when Columbia in- 
troduced double-faced records it was 
coupled on No.. A489 with “Iola,” 
sung by Frank C. Stanley and Hen- 
ry Burr. It stayed in the catalog 
until 1913 and was the only record by 
Denny that ever appeared in double- 
face. 

Besides the records I have already 
listed, the 1907 Columbia cylinder 
catalog contained two more by Den- 
ny: No. 4282, “A Little Bit Off 




2. WILL DENNY’S photo appeared in a booklet published about 1906 describing 
the Edison laboratories and giving photos of Edison recording artists. On the 
same page were one of Edison’s most versatile musicians, Albert Benzler, also 
Fred Van Eps, whose life story was told in HOBBIES from January through- 
April, 1956. Mr. Van Eps died November 22, I960, aged 81, while waiting for 
his driver’s license to be renewed in Glendale, Calif. 
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the Top," and No. 32134, “When We 
Are Married." 

Besides those already mentioned, 
the following* Columbia discs can be 
identified as by Denny: 

172. And the Parrot Said. 17G. A 
Little Bit Off the Top. 1241. When We 
Are Married. His discs, of course, did 
not begin to appear before 1902, when 
he had already made the greater part 
of his Columbia cylinder repertoire. 
Sixteen cylinders were still listed in 
the 1907 catalog. 

X. Denny's Edison Cylinders 

There was nothing slow about the 
way Will Denny turned out two-min- 
ute Edison Standard cylinders, once 
he had begun making them after his 
one-year Columbia contract expired. 
By my count, the 1899 catalog con- 
tains 34 titles by him, many of which 
also were included in the Columbia 
listings. 

The three with the lowest num- 
bers did not appear until the Edison 
supplement dated November 20, 1899, 
but he had previously made many 
others. All three were parodies, 
which, like his Columbia offerings in 
that branch of humor, had been given 
a special numerical sequence. 

No. 6600 was a parody on “Fam- 
ily Troubles;" No. 6602, a parody, 
on “A Widow's Plea for Her Son;" 
and No. 6603, a parody on “Just 
One Girl." Presumably No. 6601 also 
was a parody, but it was never is- 
sued. 

The parody on “A Widow's Plea" 
probably was the most popular Edi- 
son record Denny ever made. It 
stayed in the catalog — no doubt re- 
made on a good many occasions — 
until the two-minute cylinders were 
discontinued late in 1912. 

This burlesque of one of the Gay 
Nineties tear-jerkers was written by 
Frank North, a vaudeville comedian 
who himself made a few Edison cy- 
linders. He was a member of the 
team of Howard and North. 

Two of North's records followed 


Denny's parodies in numerical order 
— No. 6604, ‘'/Strolling Round the 
Town," and No. 6605, “J. W. Kelly's 
Favorite Story,” His record No. 8039, 
a parody on “I've Waited, Honey, 
Waited Long for You," came out in 
July, 1902; and No. 8085, a parody 
on “Goodbye, Dolly Gray," in Au- 
gust. No. 8280, a parody on “Alice, 
Where Art Thou?" was issued in De- 
cember, 1902. 

Frank North, unlike Denny, lived 
to extreme old age. He died July 20, 
1960, in Red Bank, N. J., aged 89. 

The “Widow's Plea for Her Son" 
desecration was comedy of the hard- 
boiled type. Instead of a tearful par- 
ent pleading with the judge not to im- 
pose sentence on a wayward youth, 
it had the father of the offender, 
whose gravest misdeeds appears to 
have been smoking cigarettes, drink- 
ing beer, and being a “sport," stand 
before the judge and declaim: 

"Remember I'm his father and his 
mother is my wife. 

Don't let him off with 20 years 
but send him up for life! 

And if he gets tired of living 
just keep him there for fun, 

For no one wants to feed a sport — 
a father or a son." 

The boy's antics so scandalized the 
jury that all 12 members fell dead. 
The judge also lived only 20 min- 
utes, but before dying gave the boy 
this advice: 

My boy, you are a daisy: 
by others don't be done — 

No matter who your father was, 
you are your mother’s son! 

And if ever you get married 
just have one boy for fun, 

But if he’s a sport don’t take him to 
court, but kill the son-of-a-gun !" 

This macabre bit of balladry was 
revived in the late 1920's by a hill- 
billy performer who called himself 
“Moonshine Harry." He recorded it 
on a (Supertone record, made by 
Brunswick and sold by Sears, Roe- 
buck. In its new form it was called 
“Son-of-a-Gun." 


JOE NATUS (No. 24) and WILL F. 
DENNY (28) were among the 42 Edison 
cylinder record artists photographed in 
1900 near the Edison laboratory at West 
Orange. N. J. As far as can be ascer- 
tained, all the men and women in the 
photo are dead. The last survivor is be- 
lieved to have been Fred W. Hager, who 
died March 31, 1958, aged 83, in Dune- 
din, Fla. 

The group included, besides Natus and 
Denny; 

1. Joe Belmont, whistler. 2. Nick. 
Scholl, trombone. 3. A. Zimmerman, cor- 
net. 4. L. W. Lipp, yodler. 5. Byron G- 
Harlan, tenor. 6. Fred W. Hager, violin. 
7. Arthur F. Collins, baritone. 8. S. H. 
Dudley, baritone. 9. W. C. Deusing, Ger- 
man baritone. 10. M. Guarini, tenor. 11. 
William Tuson , clarinet. 12. Will N. 
Steele, recitations. 13. Jim White, reci- 
tations. 14. Walter H. Miller, recording 
manager. 15. George Broderick, bass. 16. 
Frank Kennedy, comedian. 17. Al Sweet, 
cornet. 18. B. Russell Throckmorton, reci- 
tations. 19. Harvey N. Emmons, chimes. 
20. Ruby R. Brooks, banjo. 21. Samuel 
Siegel, mandolin. 22. Albert Benzler, pia- 
no. 23. Senorita Godoy, Spanish songs. 
25. William F. Hooley, bass. 26. May Kel- 
so, contralto. 27. J. J. Fisher, baritone. 
29. John Bieling, tenor. 30. Marguerite 
Newton, soprano. 31. Fred Bachman,, 
piano. 32. George W. Johnson, comedian. 
33. A. D. Madeira, baritone. 34. Frank 
S. Mazziotta, piccolo. 35. Frank P. Ban- 
ta, piano. 36. Charles D'AImaine, violin. 
37. George P. Watson, yodler. 38. Dan 
W. Quinn, tenor. 39. Harry Macdonough, 
tenor. 40. Edward M. Favor, tenor. 41. 
Albert Campbell, tenor. 42. Jere Maho- 
ney, tenor. 


Other Denny records which Edison 
issued up to October, 1899, were: 

7101. How’tl You Like to be the 
Iceman? 7102. I’m Not Particular. 
7103, One Touch of Nature. 7104, I 
Didn’t Know Till Afterwards. 7105. 
Shadows on the Door. 7106. When a 
Woman Loves. 7107. I Couldn’t. 710S. 
She Was There. 7109. A Job Like 
That. 7110. Time is Money. 7111. Up 
Came Johnny With His Camera. 
7112. You Can’t Think of Everything. 
7123. Miss Helen Hunt. 7124. All Do- 
ing a Little Bit. 7125. Never Mind the 
Moon. 7126. You Never Told Me That 
Before We Were Married. 7127. And 
the Parrot Said. 7128. My. Old West- 
chester Home. 7134. A Pity to Waste 
It. 7135. Norah Dear. 7136. Take Care, 
Beware. 7137. Somebody’s Mother. 

7153. A Song That Will Live Forever. 

7154. Naughty Banana Peel. 7155. I’ve 
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Waited, Honey, Waited Long for You. 
7156. White Silk Dress. 7167. They 
Don't Speak to One Another Now. 
7158. Enoch Brown. 7159. Dike a Girl. 
7170, Change Will Do You Good. 7186. 
Oh, Don't It Tickle You? 7199. Man 
Took a Girl. 7200. Mandy, Will You Be 
My Lady Love? 7205. Different Styles 
of Singing. 7206. Can’t Stop. 

The resemblance between Denny's 
Columbia and Edison repertoires is 
certainly striking'. 

..During the next few years the 
“Tenor” continued to add steadily to 
his Edison list. The following were 
announced between 'October, 1899, 
and June, 1902 : 

7332. All Birds Look Dike Chickens 
to Me. 7379. Parody on "Because/* 
7380. Parody on "Moth and the 
Flame." 7534. Just Think This Over. 
7536. That Minstrel Man of Mine. 7542, 
Cold Feet. 7556. Vaudeville Specialty 
No. 5, naming the rules of a country 
hotel and ending with the song, 
"Ain't You My Lulu?" 7682. Such Do- 
ings. 7593. Ain’t You My Lulu? 7606. 
I Wonder if He's Waiting. 7671. I’m 
Looking at You, Lize. 7673. Is There 
Anything Else You’d Like? 76S8. Tick 
Tack Tocking of Her Stocking. 7692. 
Sarah From Syracuse. 7711. You Said 
a Plenty. 7774. Since Malinda Hinda’s 
in the Syndicate. 7801, Big Black An- 
nie's Birthday Ball. 7807. How the 
Irish Beat the Band. 7808. Three- 
Thirty-Three in the Morn. 7843. Tact. 
7867. Turkey and the Turk. 7875. Ain’t 
Dat a Shame? 7901. Any Old Place I 
Can Hang My Hat. 7923. Go ’Way 
Back and Sit Down. 7980. Ma Ebony 
Belle. 

In June, 1902, Denny had two new 
gold moulded records: No. 8015, Rip 
Van Winkle Was a Lucky Man, and 
No. 8016, I'm the Man Who Makes 
the Money in the Mint. He was on 
hand in August with No. 8091, Alad- 
din and His Lamp. After this he 
must have begun to devote more time 
to long vaudeville tours, for his rec- 
ords no longer appeared frequently. 

The next seems to have been No. 
8303, I'm Getting Quite American, 
Don't You Know? issued in January, 
1903. It was followed in February 
with No. 8316, What's the Matter 
With Sarah? The next No. 8467, 
When We Get Married, didn't come 
out until August, 1903. In Novem- 
ber, there was No. 8547, Mr. Breeze 
Was an Easy Mark, from “The Rog- 
ers Brothers in Washington.” And 
in December, on No. 8552, he sang 
“Trixie.” 

The name of Will F. Denny was 
then conspicuously missing from the 
new Edison monthly lists for a long 
time. In the May, 1905, New Phono- 
gram, “G. W. P.,” of Simpson, 
Minn., asked, “Are Will F. Denny 
and Len Spencer dead? I have heard 
it so stated.” 

He was told, “They are both liv- 
ing.” 

In May, 1900, Denny unexpectedly 
popped up as a performer in one of 
a series of six “At the Minstrel 
'Show” cylinders issued that month. 
He appeared in the fourth of the 
series. No. 9278, which was described 
as: 

"Introducing Will F. Denny in his 
great monolog entitled ’A Matrimo- 
nial Chatter. A bright, crisp comedy 
talk of the type that Is always en- 
tertaining, with love, courtship and 
marriage as the chief topics, conclud- 
ing with the topical song, ’It’s All 
a Matter of Taste/ ’’ 

Two months later, Denny came 


through with No. 9306, containing 
that already mentioned comedy clas- 
sic which deserves to be immortal, 
“Nothing Like That in Our Family.” 
The New Phonogram said: 

"Mr. Denny has favored us with a 
selection for our monthly supplement. 
Topical songs have always been his 
forte and this selection is similar in 
character. . . . The verses tell of the 
things that happened when the singer 
dined in the house of his swell friend. 

"The second verse tells of the re- 
ception that the tramp met when he 
called at the house of Dr. Brown and 
asked for a pair of pants. Dr. Brown 
proved to be an old maid and her 
reply is amusing. Another verse tells 
of his treating experience with some 
friends.” 

Will Denny was to make only a 
handful more of records for Edison 
or any other company, but in May, 
1907, he showed up with a number 
which elicited the comment, “Mr. 
Denny sings another of his old-time 
rapid-fire mirth provokers.” This was 
No. 9581, “Ask Me Not,” of which 
the write-up said: 

"This comic -song by Cobb and Ed- 
wards is one of those topical com- 
positions with which Mr. Denny has 
been prominently Identified in the 
past. It is written to be sung In race- 
horse time, and keeps Us hearers 
on the QUI VIVE to catch the story. 
It tells of the things wifey does from 
■time to time, but why she does them 
is met with: 

Ask me not, ask me not, 
ask me not, I pray, 

All I know, this Is so, 
and happens every day. 

Take my wife, take my life, 
kill me on the spot. 

But why she does 
just what she does, 

Oh, ask me, ask me not! 

In June, 1907, Denny sang, on No. 
9568, “You’ll Have to Get Off and 
Walk,” alre^ady mentioned as one of 
the last of his Columbias: 

Dave Reed, Jr., must have had Mr. 
Denny in mind when he wrote the 
words and music of this comic song, 
for it fits his voice and style per- 
fectly. Two verses and two choruses 
are given on the record, one part tell- 
ing of the singer’s lack of success 
in trying to ride a horse to town and 
the other of misfortunes that befell 
him when he took hie girl out in an 
automobile. On the latter trip his ri- 
val Jones appeared on the scene just 
as his gasoline gave out and carried 
off the girl. 

During 1907 a newspaper colum- 
nist wrote a limerick about a girl 
named Nan, who lived at Nantucket, 
and eloped with her father's cash 
in a bucket, and soon just about 
every other columnist in the coun- 
try was adding his five lines to the 
saga. A man named Joe A. Budd de- 
cided to turn the “Nan” fad into a 
song, which was recorded by Denny 
under the title of “The Tale of the 
Bucket,” on cylinder No. 9598. The 
New Phonogram said: 

"A comic song something after the 
order of "Fol-the-RoI-Lol,” which Is 
so popular in our catalog. The story 
is told in, seven short verses of how 
‘Nan ran away with a man,’ and how 
they took her father’s bucket In 
which lie kept his cash. . . . There Is 
a laugh in each verse. The melody, 
too, is attractive/' 

The last Edison record Denny was 
ever to make came out in August, 
1907. It was No. 9620, “My Word! 
What a Lot of It!:” 

Dave Reed, Jr., the well-known 
song writer, in a humorous manner 


relates the misadventures that hap- 
pened to Chauncey, who was inclined 
to overdo things. His first taste of 
champagne resulted disastrously be- 
cause he took such a lot of it. Then 
he plunged recklessly into matrimo- 
ny. 

This apparently was one of the 
“silly” type of songs, taken from 
English models, in which I have al- 
ready said Denny specialized. It was 
also his cylinder swan song. He 
never appeared m a new Columbia 
or Edison list, as far as I can find, 
after August, 1907. 

XI. Will Denny's Death 
More than a year went by in which 
the veteran tenor comedian's name 
was absent from recording lists. 
Then, when Denny's friends in the 
East read Variety for October 3, 
1908, they must have been shocked 
by this brief paragraph: 

"Just as he was to step upon the 
stage at the opening performance at 
Pantages’, Seattle, September 21, Will 
F. Denny, the singing comedian, 
gasped and fell. When brother artists 
rushed to his side he was uncon- 
scious. Doctors pronounced the sei- 
zure a stroke of paralysis. He was 
removed to the hospital and later was 
said to be improving/* 

In the March, 1948, HOBBIES, I 
quoted the late Joe Belmont as tell- 
ing me that Denny appeared on the 
stage of the Seattle theater, bowed 
to his audience and dropped dead, 
but the foregoing quotation shows 
either that Mr. Belmont had been 
misinformed or his memory had 
tricked him after many years. Den- 
ny was fatally stricken, but he did 
not fall lifeless. The October 10, 
1908, Variety , however, brought the 
sad news of his death: 

"Word was received by the Actor’s 
Union in New York this week that 
Will F. Denny, the singer, who ha 3 
played extensively in vaudeville ail 
over the East, died in Seattle, Wash., 
October 3. No details accompanied the 
formal notice. 

"Denny's illness began September 
22, when he suffered a sudden seizure 
in his dressing room at Pantages 
Theater, Seattle. He was immediate- 
ly rushed to Providence Hospital in 
that city, but paralysis seemed to 
have developed, and although he soon 
(Continued on page 42) 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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SHEET MUSIC, 1900 and up. Over 300. 
■Send for free list. AJ1 $1 each. — Ric Verdi 
Antiques, 854 Taunton Ave., East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. d6867 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books. $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ja3694 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
o" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All items in perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann. 
Miller, 410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. 

d5867 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 40) 
recovered consciousness, death fol- 
lowed. . . . 

‘’Joe Hardman was with him at the 
last. Denny's wife was notified. Ed- 
die Tanner, of Gilbert and Tanner, 
was in the sick room much of the 
time and is holding Lhe dead artist’s 
personal effects. 

So, on a note of pathos, ended the 
life story of William F. Denny. His 
con temporary, Joe Natus, had end- 
ed his working days as a hotel clerk 
before dying in a Rome, N. Y., hos- 
pital of diabetes. Denny was permit- 
ted to carry on his profession until 
the last, but he was fated to die thou- 
sands of miles away from home, in 
a strange hospital and like Natus 
with no members of his family near 
him. 

The copy of his death certificate 
which I received from the Seattle 
Department of Public Health dis- 
appointed me. Denny's age was given 
as 48. His birthdate was omitted. 
Probably no one in Seattle knew it, 
but he almost certainly was born in 
1860, the same year as Natus. 

Three question marks were used to 
indicate the physician's uncertain- 
ty as to whether he was single, mar- 
ried, widowed, or divorced. His occu- 
pation was given as actor, but noth- 
ing was told concerning his parents 
or birthplace. 

Dr. John W. Crooks gave the cause 
of death as arterial sclerosis. The 
body was removed for burial to Phil- 
adelphia, where Denny and his wife 
presumably made their home. 

For a few years after his death, 
some Denny records were still to be 
found in the Edison catalog. Colum- 
bia discontinued its wax cylinders in 
1909, and, as I have already men- 
tioned, only one of his discs was car- 
ried into the double-faced catalog, 
where it remained through 1912. 

But in March, 1911, you could still 
get the following Edison two-minute 
cylinders by the dead comedian: 

"And Lhe Parrot Said," "Any Old 
Place I Can Hang My Hat," "Nothing 
Like That in Our Family; "The par- 
ody on "A Widow's Plea For Her 
Son," "You’ll Have To Get Off And 
Walk,” and "You Never Told Me 
That Before W'e Were Married." 

When Edison discontinued wax cy- 
linders about a year and ahalf later, 
the list was down to “And the Par- 
rot Said," “Any Old Place," and the 
“Widow's Plea" parody. With the 
coming of 1913 it was impossible, so 
passing is human fame, to pick up 
any up-to-the-minute record catalog 
and find the name of Will F. Denny. 

Yet today, *52 years after his death, 
there are Denny records in many col- 
lections and through them echoes of 
a voice that has been stilled more 
than half a century is still being- 
heard. 

ADDENDA 

This will revise, for the sake of 
accuracy, a statement that I made 
in the last paragraph of Part VIII 
on page 33: 

Until recently T had thought Denny 
made no 10" Zonophone records, but 


recently a HOBBIES reader, C. L, 
Quick of House Springs, Mo., sent me 
some Zonophone supplements for 1908, 
which list three Denny discs. Pos- 
sibly there were others. In May, he 
was credited with 1048, "I’d Rather 
be a Little Too Soon Than Just a 
Little Too Late." In June, he had 
10S1. "Since My Mariutch Learned 
“The Merry Widow Waltz,' " and in 
July, “All the Girls Look Good to Me." 
At this stage of his vaudeville career, 
Denny often did impersonations of the 
theatre manager and actor, Tony 
Pastor. 

Correction : In the first install- 
ment of this series, a cut line be- 
neath a photo of Natus said, “Denny 
never made an Edison record after 
1902." “Denny" should have been 
“Natus.” 

Death of 
Hughie Flaherty 
Who Was Husband 
Of Ada Jones 

By JIM WALSH 

POOBBIES, readers, I am sure 
will be both sorry and surprised 
to learn of the death of Hugh 
(Hughie) Flaherty, a formerly prom- 
inent song-and -dance man in vaude- 
ville and musical comedy, who was 
married to Ada Jones, the most 
popular woman recording* artist of 
the pioneer days of recording. 

Miss Jones died in 1922 at Rocky 
Mt. ( N. C. After her death Mr. Fla- 
herty remarried and, to avoid being- 
bothered by admirers of his first 
wife’s recorded work, encouraged 
the belief that he had died. He was 
pleased when newspapers in Hun- 
tington Station, L. I., where they 
had lived, published erroneous state- 
ments that he was dead, and wel- 
comed the protection this gave him 
against intrusions on his privacy. 
When I wrote my biographical se- 
ries about Ada Jones, which began 
in June, 1946, HOBBIES and con- 
tinued through the following 'Jan- 
uary, I repeated in good faith the 
information I had been given that 
Hughie Flaherty, like his wife and 
daughter, Sheelah, was dead. 



HUGHIE FLAHERTY 


Mr. Flaherty was born August 11, 
1879, in the District of Tralee, Coun- 
ty Kerry, Ireland, the son of John 
Flaherty and Kate Sullivan Flaher- 
ty. He died Sunday, July 9, .1961, in 
Kings County Hospital, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. His funeral was conducted at 
the Walter B. Cooke Funeral Home 
and his burial was in Pinelawn Cem- 
etery. So carefully had he concealed 
his identity that none of the news- 
paper death notices mentioned his 
having been married to Ada Jones. 

When Hughie was a boy his par- 
ents moved to Lawrence, Mass, 
where the youngster became an ex- 
pert in tap, clog and buck and wing- 
dancing. His professional career be- 
gan in 1898, with Clair Evans as 
.h is partner. In 1900 he moved to 
New York and stayed in a theat- 
rical rooming house, at 82 East 10th 
St., where he met Ada Jones. As a 
partner of Billy Farrell, he worked 
as an end-man, did vaudeville rou- 
tines and danced “solo" with the By- 
ron Spahn traveling tent show. Ada 
was the feature of the .Spahn show, 
singing with illustrated song slides. 

In 1902 Hughie starred in “Huckle- 
berry Finn" and a little later he 
joined the James Kennedy Reper- 
toire Co. as a between-the-acts dan- 
cer. Ada Jones was a member of 
this troupe, which toured the Mid- 
west out of Michigan. In 1903 he 
appeared in “The Belle of New 
York" with Elsie Janis and had the 
title role in “Jack and the Bean- 
stalk." 

Hughie and Ada Jones were mar- 
ried in Manhattan, N. Y., August 
9, 1904. In 1904-5 he toured the 
country as star of “The Forbidden 
Land," with Ethel Johnson. In 1906, 
the year Sheelah was born, he was 
featured dancer and choregrapher 
for “His Majesty" with Blanche 
Ring. Later productions in which he 
appeared were “The Rounders,” 
“1492," “.Simple Simon," “The Fil- 
buster" and “In Africa." During 
this period, Flaherty took keen in- 
terest in Ada Jones' recording ca- 
reer, which had begun in 1904, and 
suggested some of the songs and 
skit situations that appeared in rec- 
ords by Ada and Len Spencer. The 
Jones-Spencer “Jimmy and Maggie 
at the Hippodrome" was his idea. 
He also suggested that Ada record 
“My Word" after hearing Katie 
Barry sing it in a theater. He was 
on tour, when Ada made her first 
records — aside from tests she had. 
made in the 1890's. 

While touring with shows in 1912, 
Hughie met his second wife, Han- 
nah (“Annie”) Lockett, who sur- 
vives him. She was doing an Apache 
dance and he gave her a job. In 
1916 they teamed as a dance pair, 
Flaherty and Stoning (Hannah had 
changed her name to “Jean Ston- 
ing”) and the partnership continued 
in vaudeville, playing almost every 
town and city in the county, until 
vaudeville virtually died in 1932. 
Nine years after Ada Jones' death, 
Hughie and Miss Lockett were mar- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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A Directory of Births and Deaths 

By JIM WALSH 


This month completes a 20 year 
period in which I have been writ- 
ing for HOBBIES. This department 
has appeared every month during 
that period except in February, 1942, 
and August and September, 1943. I 
now have my sights set on writing 
it for at least another 30 years. 

Not only that, but since I still 
have stored away enough informa- 
tion to keep me going another 100 
years, I plan to devote much of my 
time in my retirement years (as- 
suming that I live to retire!) to pre- 
paring articles that will keep 
“Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists” 
going for years after I am defunct. 

To commemorate our 20th anni- 
versary, I have done something that 
I have wanted to do for a long 
time — prepared an alphabetical list 
of pioneer recording artists, telling 
when and where they were born, 
and, if they are no longer with us, 
when and where they died. 

I have done this partly because I 
think such a list is valuable in it- 
self, and partly because it will take 
care of many of the questions I 
am frequently asked to provide an- 
swers to by mail. I consequently 
hope all readers who are seriously 
interested in record collecting will 
preserve this article for reference. 

Perhaps at some time in the future 
it will be possible to publish a sup- 
plement and also to correct some of 
the errors which are bound to lurk 
in this compilation. 

Making out this list has been the 
most arduous and wearisome task I 
have ever undertaken in preparing 
my HOBBIES .contributions. Set in 
type, it may not appear to have in- 
volved much laborious exertion, but 
I figuratively sweat blood a good 
many times seeking for information 
about some performer whose life 
story has become obscure. An hour 
was sometimes devoted to obtaining 
information that will occupy one or 
two lines of print. 

I was surrounded for a couple of 
weeks by such reference works as 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, the 
Columbia Encyclopaedia, Pierre 
Key's Year Books, Grove's Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians, the MacMil- 
lan Encyclopaedia of Music and Mu- 
sicians, the World and Information 
Please Almanacs, the ASCAP Bio- 
graphical Dictionary. Also Who's 
Who in the Theater, back copies of 
the Record Collector and The Gramo- 


phone, old record catalogs, my exten- 
sive card index, and other sources 
made my work room look as if a 
cyclone had dropped in to wreak 
some spontaneous and unrehearsed 
havoc. 

Even then, the results frequently 
were unsatisfactory. When you con- 
sult six different reference works and 
get six conflicting dates for the birth 
of an Italian opera singer, your tem- 
per is frayed. Some of the valuable 
tomes I consulted give only the years 
of birth and death, omitting the day 
and month, which I especially want- 
ed. 

I never could find where Marie 
Dressier and Joseph Jefferson died. 
Because of factors such as this, the 
list is incomplete. Of course, no 
complete listing of all persons who 
made records could ever be assem- 
bled. 

I believe only a few explanations 
are necessary. Wherever the infor- 
mation was available, I have told 
when and where an artist was born, 
and when and where he died. If only 
a part of the information was avail- 
able, I have given what I could. 

As an example, take the first name 
on the list. Suzanne Adams. I am 
almost positive I have read of the 
death of this ope-a soprano, probably 
in the late 1930's or early 1940’s, 
but I never could find anything say- 
ing she was dead. Consequently, I 
have used a question mark to indi- 
cate my belief she is no longer liv- 
ing, but that I have no positive in- 
formation. 

B., of course, stands for "bom” 
and d. for "died.” Ab means "about.” 
I have used “about” as an approxi- 
mate indication of births and deaths 
when I could do no better than make 
what I hoped was a plausible guess. 
Dates so given may be off several 
years. When the date of birth is 
uncertain I have placed a person’s 
age at time of death after the death 
date. This is in parenthesis. 

Artists listed here are mostly of 
the operatic and "popular” types, 
with a representative compilation of 
instrumentalists. Space limitations 
forbade listing more than a scatter- 
ing few jazz and country music ar- 
tists. Names have been restricted 
almost entirely to persons whose 
recording careers began in the old 
acoustic days. 

Obviously, by including dance band 
musicians, hill-billy singers, and 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


opera singers better known in 
Europe or South America than in the 
United States, I could have added 
a couple of thousand more names 
which there wouldn't have been room 
for. Some artists I have included, 
however, because their obscurity 
makes it hard for the average col- 
lector to find out anything about 
them. 

To save space, listings have been 
held to a minimum. Where persons 
are mentioned as having been born 
or died in famous cities, I have left 
off the name of the state or country. 
For instance, New York alone always 
means New York, N. Y., Chicago, 
Chicago, 111; London, London, Eng- 
land; Rome, Rome, Italy, etc. To 
further conserve space, I have not 
indicated what types of voices sing- 
ers had, or what the instrumentalists 
played. 

In order to get 1962 off with a 
bang, I shall begin publishing next 
month an extensive series about the 
performer who, under several names, 
has had the most remarkable record- 
ing career of anyone who has per- 
formed for the phonograph. 

Incidentally, I have not tried to 
list all the assumed names used by 
such prolific recorders as Billy Jones, 
Ernest Hare, Vernon Dalhart, Irving 
Kaufman, and Arthur Fields. In a 
good many instances, where a per- 
former used more than one name, I 
have given the “vital statistics” un- 
der the name that was most popular, 
and in other listings referred the 
information seeker to that name. 

As an example, Henry Burr’s real 
name was Harry McClaskey, but he 
was best known as Burr. Under 
“Burr, Henry,” I have told when 
and where he was born and died, but 
anyone looking up Barry McClaskey, 
Alfred Alexander, or Irving Gillette, 
is referred to the information under 
Burr. 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and stiver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
1 ab els 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO.. Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABEILS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.'&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE'’ record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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ADAMS, SUZANNE, b. Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 28, 1872; d. ? 

ADKINS, MORTON, b. Oct. 31, 1877. 

ALBANI, EMMA, b. Chambley, Canada, Nov. 1, 1852; d. Lon- 
don Apr. 3, 1930. 

ALcOCK, MERLE, b. Des Moines. la., ab. 1SS5. 

ALDA, FRANCES, b. Christ Church, New Zealand, May 31, 
1-v^o; cl, Venice, Sept, is, 1952. 

ALEXANDER, ALFRED— see Burr, Henry. 

ALEX AND Lk, GEORGE, b. Baltimore, July 9, 1867; d. New 
York. Mmicji 2, 1913. 

ALLEN, EDWARD — see Middleton, Arthur. 

ALT HO USE, PAUL, b. Reading-, Pa., Dec. 21, 1S87; d. New 
York, Feb. 7, 1954. 

ANCONA, MARIO, b. Livorno, Italv, Feb. 28, I860; d. Flor- 
ence, Feb. 23. 1931. 

ANDREW’S, MARK, b. Gainsboro, England, Mar. 31, 1S75; 
d. Monte. air, N. J., Feb. 23, 1931. 

ANTHONY, HARRY— see Young, John. 

ARMSTRONG, LOUIS, b. New Orleans, July 4, 1900. 

ARCHIBALD, VERNON, b. Morocco, Ind., June 30, 1SS6. 

ARNDT. FELIX, b. New York, May 20, 1S99; d. New York, 
Oct. 16, 191S. 

ARRAL, BLANCHE, b. Liege, Belgium, 1864; d. Cliffside, 
N. J., Mar. 3, 1945. 

ASH, SAM, d. Hollywood, Oct. 21, 1951 (67). 

ATTLEE, JOHN YORKE, b. Detroit, Jan. 28, 1S42; d. Wash- 
ington, April 1, 1910. 

AUSTIN, GENE, b. Gainesville, Tex., June 21, 1900. 

AUTRY, GENE, b. Tioga, Tex., Sept, 29, 1907. 

AVERY, VAN, b. Chicago, ab. 1S79. 

BAILEY, MILDRED, b. near Spokane, Wash.; d. Poughkeep- 
sie N. Y Dec. 12 1951. 

baker! ELSIE, ’b. "Philadelphia, Sept. 27, 1SS6; d. New York, 
April 2S, 1958. 

BALLARD, GEORGE WILTON, b. Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 24, 
1877; d. Syracuse, April 6, 1950. 

BANT A, FRANK E., b. New York, Sept. 28, 1897. 

BANT A, FRANK P., b. 1S70; d. New York, Nov. 1903. 

BARBOUR, INEZ, b. Brad fold, Pa., ab. 1SS5. 

BARNES, J. FOSTER, d- Durham, N. C., Feb. 9, 1956 (61). 

BARRERE, GEORGE, b. Bordeaux, France, Oct. 31, 1876; d. 
New York, June 14, 19 11. 

BARTH, HANS, d. Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 8. 1956 (59). 

BARTRAM, GUS, d. Traverse City, Mich., Oct. 7, 1951 (61). 

BAUR. FRANKLYN, b. Brooklyn; d. Brooklyn, Feb. 21, 1950 
(46). 

BAYES. NORA, b. Joliet, 111., 1880; d. Mar. 19. 192S. 

BEARD, BILLY, d. Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 14, 1954 (71). 

BEAVER, GEORGE — see Kaufman, Irving. 

BELL, DIGBY, b. Milwaukee, 1S51 : d. New York. 1917. 

BELLSTEDT, HERMAN, b. Bremen, Germany, Feb. 21. 1858; 
d. June S, 1926. 

BELMONT, JOE, b. Shamokin, Pa., July 22. 1S76: d. New 
York, Aug. 28, 1949. 

BBNOIST, ANDRE, b. Paris, April 4, 1879; d. Middletown, 
N. J., June 19, 1953. 

BENZLER, ALBERT, b. Newark. N. J., Nov. 13, 1S67; d. 

Newark, Feb. 19, 1934. 

BERGER, KITTY, b. England, 1S70: d. 1925. 

BERGH, ARTHUR, b. St. Paul, Minn., March 24, 1SS2. 

BERLIN. IRVING, b. Temum, Russia. May 11, 1SSS. 

BERNARD, AL., b. New Orleans, Nov. 3, 1S8S; d. New York, 
March 9, 1949. 

BERRY, W. H., d. Herne Bay, England. May 2. 1951 (81). 

BIELING, JOHN. b. New York, Mar. 15, 1S69; d. Hempstead, 
N. Y., Mar. 30, 1948. 

BINGHAM, RALPH, b. Richmond, Va„ Aug. 2. 1S70: d. 

Philadelphia, Dec. 27, 1925. 

BISHOP. GENEVRA JOHNSTONE, b. Van Wert, Ohio, Nov. 
12, 1864; d. 1924. 

BISPHAM. DAVID, b. Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1857; d. New York, 
Oct. 2. 1921. 

BLAKE, ETUBIE, b. Baltimore, Feb. 7, 1883. 

BLAUVELT, LILLIAN, b. Brooklyn, Mar. 16, 1S73; d. Chi- 

cago, Aug. 29. 1947. 

BOXCI, ALESSANDRO, b. Cesena, Italy, Feb. 10, 1870; d. 

Vitterba, Italy, Aug. 8, 1940. 

BOS. COENRAAD V., b. Leyden, Holland, Dec. 7, 1S75; cl. 
Chappaqua, N. Y., Aug. 6, 1955. 

BORDONT, IRENE, b. Paris. 1894: d. New York, Mar. 19, 1953. 

BOURDON, ROSARIO, b. Montreal, March 8, 1S89. 

BOWEN, WILLIAM, b. Dec. IS, 1880. 

BOWERS, FREDERIC V., b. Boston, June 11, 1874; d. Los 
Angeles, April 29, 1961, 

BRICE, FANNIE, b. New York, Oct. 29, 1891; d. Hollywood, 
May 19. 1951. 

BROWN, ALBERT EDMUND, b. Derby, England, Dec. 9, 
1874: d. Denver, Dec. 7, 1958. 

BROWN, EDNA— see Baker, Elsie. 

BROWN, FRED (of Six Brown Brothers), d. Chicago, Feb. 
9, 1949 (55). 

BROWN TOM (of Six Brown Brothers), d. Chicago, Aug. 
29, 1950 (GS). 

BROWNE. HARRY C., b. North Adams, Mass., Aug. 16, 1S78: 
d. Boston, Nov. 15, 1954. 

BURBECK, FRANK, b. England, Dec. 30, 1S57; d. Feb. 20, 1930. 

BURKHARDT, JOHN F., b. Newark. N. J., March 17. 1879. 

BURNLEY, MRS. HARDIN, b. South Carolina, May 21, 1SS0. 

BURR, CECTLIA NILES, d. Chicago, Sept. 17, 1954 (87). 

BURR. HENRY, b. St. Stephen, New Brunswick, Canada, 
Jan. 15. 1SS2 ; d. Chicago,. Apr. 6, 1941. 

BURTON, BILLY— see Harrison, Charles. 

CAHILL. MARIE, b. ab, 1874: d, New York, Aug. 23, 1933. 

CAIRNS. CLIFFORD IRVING, b. New Jersey. Aug. 30, 1SS0: 
d. New Smyrna Beach, Fla., Dec. 14, 1955. 

CALVE. EMMA. b. Decazeville, France, Aug. 15, 1858; d. 
Millau, Aveyron, Jan. G, 1942. 

CAMPBELL, ALBERT, b. Brooklyn. N. Y., Aug. 17, 1872; 
d. Flushing. N. Y., Jan, 25. 1917. 

CANTOR, EDDTE. b. New York, Jan. 31, 1892. 


CARDS, EMMA, b. Berlin, 1879; d. New York, 1927. 

CARUSO, ENRICO, b. Naples, Feb. 25, 1873; d. Naples, Aug. 
2. 1 :>2 1 . 

CASE, ANNA, b. Clinton, N. J.. Oct. 29, 1889. 

CASE, Charlie, b. Lockport, N. Y., ab. 1858; ti. New York, 1916. 

CAW THORN, JOSEPH, b. New York, 1867; d. Beverly Hills, 
Calif., Jan. 21, 1949. 

CHALIA, ROSALIA, b. Havana, Nov. 17, 1864; d. Havana, 
Nov. 16, 1918. 

CHALMERS, DONALD, b. Pittsburgh; d. Asbury Park, N. J., 
May 17, 1939 (58). 

CHALMERS. THOMAS, b. New York, Oct. 20, 1884. 

CHAM LEE, MARIO (ARCHER), b. Los Angeles, May 29, 1892. 

CHEATHAM, KITTY, b. Nashville, Tenn.; d. Greenwich, 
Conn., Jan. 5, 1946 (81). 

C H T A FERE LL I , ALBERT C., d. New York, 1945 (61). 

CHICK, LEONARD T., b. Washington, D. C., ab. 1882; d. 
Washington, D. C.. Oct. 20, 1957. 

CLARANCE, EDWARD, b. Boston, 1863; d ? 

CLARK. CARROLL C., b. Denver, ab. 1885. 

CLARICE, HERBERT L., b. Woburn, Mass., Sept. 12, 1867; 
d. Long Beach, Calif., Jan. 31, 1945. 

CLARK, HELEN, b. Rochester, N. Y., ab. 1890. 

COHAN, GEORGE M., b. Providence, R. I., July 4 or 5, 1878; 
d. New York, Nov. 6, 1942. 

COLLINS, ANNA L. (MRS. ARTHUR), b. Ireland, May IS, 
1S67 : d. Fort Myers, Fla., May 14, 1949. 

COLLINS, ARTHUR, b. Philadelphia, Feb. 7, 1SG4; d. Tice, 
Fla., Aug. 3, 1933. 

CONFREY, ZEZ, b. Peru, III., April 3, 1895. 

COOK, PHIL, b. Coldwater, Mich., Sept. 27, 1S93; d. Morris- 
town, N. J., Sept. 18, 1958. 

COOMBS, FRANK, b. Bedford, la.. July 26, 1871; d. Seattle, 
Wash., Oct. 31, 1941. 

CORDER, LEOTA, d. New York, Aug. 10, 1956 (66). 

COUTERIER, ERNST ALBERT, b. New York, Sept, 30, 
1S69; d. ? 

COWLES, EUGENE, b. San stead, Canada, Jan. 17, I860; d. 
Boston, Sept. 22, 1948. 

CRANE, RALPH— see Dad mu n, Royal. 

CRAVER. AL — see Dalhart, Vernon. 

CREATORS, GIUSEPPE, b. Naples; d. New York, 1952 (82). 

CROPPER, ROY, b. Jamaica Plains, Mass.; d. Miami, Fla., 
May 14, 1954 (58). 

CROSSLEY, ADA. b. Tarraville, Gippsland, Australia, Mar. 
3, 1S74; d. London, Oct. 17, 1929. 

CROXTON, FRANK, b. Paris, Ky., Oct. 7, 1877; d. New York, 
Sept. 3, 1949. 

CRUMIT, FRANK, b. Jackson, O., Sept. 26, 1SS9; d. New 
York, Sept. 7, 1943. 

CULP, JULIA, b. Groningen, Holland, Oct. 6, 1SS0. 

CZ13R WONKY, RICHARD, b. Birnbaum, Germany, May 23, 
LSS6; d. Chicago, Apr. 16, 1949. 

DADMUN, ROYAL, b. Williams town, Mass., ab. 1890. 

DALHART. VERNON, b. Jefferson, Tex., Apr. 6, 1S83; d. 
Bridgeport, Conn., Sept. 15, 1948. 

D’ALMAINE, CHARLES, b. Hull, England, June 13, 1871; 
d. Newark, N. J., June 17, 1943. 

DA LM ORES, CHARLES, b. Nancy, France, Dec. 31. 1871; d. 
Hollywood. Dec. 6, 1939. 

DALTON, JACK — see Kaufman, Jack. 

DAMROSCH, WALTER, b. Breslau, Germany. Jan. 30, 1862; 
d. New York, 1950. 

DAVENPORT, EDGAR L., b. Boston, 1862; d. ? 

DAVIS, LILLIAN— see Dunlap, Marguerite. 

DAWSON. PETER, b. Adelaide. South Australia, Jan. 31, 1882. 
d. Sydney. Australia, Sept. 27, 1961. 

DE CISNEROS, ELEANOR A, b. New York, Nov. 1, 1878; d. 
New York, Feb. 3, 1934. 

DE GOGORZA. EMILIO, b. Brooklyn, May 29, 1874; d. New 
York, May 10, 1949. 

DETRO, GUIDO, b. Salto, Canvonese, Italy, June 10, 1886; 
d. California, July 26, 1950. 

DEI'RO, PIETRO, b. Salto Canvonese, Italy, Aug. 28, 1888; 
d. New York. Nov. 3, 1954. 

DE DEATH, VAUGHN, b, Mt. Pulaski, 111., Sept. 26, 1S96; 
d. Buffalo. N. Y., May 28, 1943. 

DE LUCA, GIUSEPPE, b. Rome, Dec. 25, 1876; d. New York, 
Aug. 26, 1950. 

DE LUSSAN. ZELIE, b. Brooklyn, Dec. 21, 1863; d. London, 
Dec. 18 1949. 

DENNY, ’ WILL F., b. Boston ab. 1S60; d. Seattle, Wash., 
Oct. 2, 1908. 

DE PACHMANN, VLADIMIR, b. Odessa, Russia, July 27, 
1S4S; d. Riga, Russia, Jan. 6, 1933. 

DE RESZKE. EDOUARD, b. Warsaw, Dec. 23. 1S55; d. Gar- 
nek. Poland, Mav 25, 1917. 

DE RESZKE. JEAN, b. Warsaw, Jan. 14, 1950; d. Nice. 

France, April 3, 1925. 

DESTINN, EMMY, b. Prague. Feb. 20, 1S7S: d. Budweis, 
Bohemia. .Tan. 2S, 1 930. 

DE TREVTLLE, YVONNE, b. Galveston, Tex., Aug. 25, 1SSI; 
d. New York. Jan. 25. 1954. 

DE VERE, CLEMENTINE, b. Paris: d. Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Jan. 19. 1954 (89). 

DTETRTCH, RENE, b. April 21, 1886. 

DIXON. RAYMOND — see Murphy. Lambert. 

POCK3TADFH, LEW, b. 1856: d. 1924. 

DOHERTY, JIM, d. New York, April, 1936. 

DONAGHY, HARRY, d. New York, June 1, 1949 (56). 

DONOVAN, HUGH — see Harrison, Charles. 

DRESSLER, MARlX', b. Cobourg, Canada. Nov. 9, 1873: d. 
July 28, 1934. 

DUDLEY, AODLEY F., b. Eastern Shore of Maryland; d. 
Washington, Sept. 1, 1916 (37). 

DUDLEY, GEORGE N., b. Baltimore, April '24, 1877. 

DUDLEY, S. H., b. Greencastle, Ind., 1866; d. Los Angeles, 
June 6, 1947. 
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DUDLEY, MRS. S. H„ d. Los Angeles, June 7, 1947. 

DUNLAP, MARGUERITE, b. South Carolina, 1888; d. Mont- 
clair, N. J., Jan. 7, 1960. 

DUPREZ, FRED, b. Detroit, Sept. 6, 1SS 4 ; d. at sea enroute 
to England, Oct. 29, 1938. 

EASTON, FLORENCE, b. Middlesbrough -on- Tees, Yorkshire, 
England, Oct. 25, 1884; d. New York, Aug. 13, 1955. 

ECKE, FREDERICK W., b. Germany. 1865; d. New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., Sept. 17, 1915. 

EDISON, THOMAS A., b. Milan, O., Feb. 11, 1847; d. Orange, 
N. J., Oct. 18, 1931. 

EISENBERG, HAROLD, b. Prague; d. New York, Aug. 23, 
1961 (76). 

ELLERMAN, AMY, b. Yankton, S. D.; d. New York, June 
4, 1960 (71). 

ELLISON, GLEN, b. Glasgow, Scotland, ab. 1885. 

ELMAN, MISCHA, b. Talnoie, Russia, Jan. 21, 1S91. 

ERROLLE, RALPH, b. Chicago, Sept. 22, 1887. 

EVANS, HENRY and WILLIAM T.— see Williams, Evan. 

FARRELL, MARGUERITE, b. Providence, R. I., Sept. 16, 188S; 
d. Buffalo. N. Y., Jan. 26, 1951. 

FAVOR, EDWARD M., b. New York; d. New York, Jan 10, 
1936 (80). 

FAVOR, MRS. EDWARD M. (EDITH SINCLAIR), d. Brook- 
lyn, Nov. 27, 1942 (86). 

FIELDS, ARTHUR, b. Philadelphia, Aug. 6, 1SSS; d. Largo, 
Fla., Mar. 29, 1953. 

FINNEGAN, JOHN, b. Wilmington, Del., ab. 1875; d. ? 

FIRTH, W. FRANCIS, b. Auburn, N. J. ; d. Windsor, Ontario, 
Canada, June 25, 1943 (75). 

FLAGSTAD, KIRSTEN, b. Hamar, Norway, July 12. 1895. 

FORDE, FLORRIE, b. Sydney, Australia; d. Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, Apr. 18, 1940 (64). 

FOX, HARRY, b. Pomona, Calif.; d. Hollywood, July 20, 1959 
(77). 

FOX, LOIS, b. Jan. 17, 1S8G; d. ? 

FRADKIN, FREDERIC, b. Troy, N. Y., Apr. 2, 1892. 

FRAN OH INI, ANTHONY JOSEPH, b. Bologna, Italy, Aug. 
2, 1898. 

FRANCISCO, CARLOS — see De Gogorza, Emilio. 

FRANCIS, ADELINE, d. New York, Aug. 11. 1956 (80). 

FRANKEL. HARRY, d. Richmond, Ind., 1948 (60). 

FRANKLIN, ED — see De Gogorza, Emilio. 

FRANKLTN. IRENE, d. Hollywood, June 13, 1941 (65). 

FREEMANTEL, FREDERIC C., b. London, Apr. 20. 1873; d. 
New York. Nov. 21, 1949. 

FREMSTAD, OLIVE, b. Stockholm, March 14, 1871; d. Irv- 
ington-on-Hudson, N. Y., Apr. 21, 1951. 

“FRISCO," LOU CHICA, b. Chicago, July 10, 1891; d. ? 

FROSINI, PIETRO, b. Mascalugia, Italy, Aug. 9, 1885; d. 
Woodside. N. Y., Sept. 29, 1951. 

FYFFE, WILL, d. St. Andrews, Scotland. Dec. 13, 1947 (62). 

GADSKI, JOHANNA, b. Anclam, Germany, June 15, 1872; 
d. Berlin. Feb. 22, 1932. 

GALLI-CURCI, AMELITA, b. Milan, Nov. 18, 1889. 

GARDEN, MARY, b. Aberdeen, Scotland, Feb. 20, 1877. 

GARRISON, MABEL, b. Baltimore, Apr. 24, 1886. 

GASKIN, GEORGE, b. Belfast, Ireland, ab. 1860; d. ? 

GATES, LUCY, b. St. George, Utah; d. Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Apr. 30, 1951 (70). 

GAYLORD. CHESTER, b. Worcester, Mass., Feb. 23, 1899. 

GERHARDT, ELENA, b. Leipzig, Germany, Nov. 11, 1883; 
d. London, Jan. 11, 1961. 

GERSHWIN, GEORGE, b. Brooklyn, Sept. 26, 1898; d. Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., July 11, 1937. 

GIANNINI, DUSOLINA, b. Philadelphia, Dec. 19. 1902. 

GTANNINT, FERUCCIO, b. Pont-a-Lana, Tuscany, Italy, Nov. 
15, 1868; d. Philadelphia, Sept. 17, 1948. 

GILLETTE, IRVING— see Burr, Henry. 

GILLHAM, ART (ARTHUR LEWIS), b. Georgia, Jan. 1. 1895; 
d. Atlanta, Ga.. June 6. 1961. 

GILSON, LOTTIE, b. 1871; d. 1912. 

GIRARD, GILBERT, b. San Francisco, ab. 1868; d. ? 

GLENN, WILFRED, b. San Joaquin Valley, Calif., ab. 1880. 

GLUCK. ALMA, b. Bucharest, Rumania, May 17, 1884; d. 
New York, Oct. 27, 1938. 

GODDARD, HERBERT — see De Gogorza, Emilio. 

GOLDEN, BILLY, b. Cincinnati, June 9, 1868; d. Newark, 
Jan. 30, 1926. 

GOLDMAN. EDWIN FRANKO, b. Louisville, Ky., Jan. 1, 
1878; d. New York. Feb. 21, 1958. 

GORDON. CHARLES — see Hemus, Percy. 

GREEN, GEORGE HAMILTON, b. Omaha, Nebr., May 23, 1893. 

GREEN, JOE. b. Omaha, Nebr., Feb. 9, 1892; d. New York, 
Oct. 16, 1939. 

GREEN. LEWIS, b. Omaha, Nebr., Oct. 25. 1909. 

GREENE, GENE, b. Aurora, 111., June 9, 1877; d. New York, 
April 5, 1930. 

GREET. BEN, b. England. 1856; d. England, May 17, 1936 (79). 

GRIFFIN. GERALD, b. Chicago. May 19, 1891. 

GUSIKOFF, MICHEL, b. New York, May 15. 1895. 

HACTCETT. CHARLES, b. Worcester, Mass., Nov. 4, 1889: 
d. Jamaica. N. Y„ Jan. 1, 1942. 

HAGER, FRED, 'b. Susquehanna County, Pa., 1874: d. Dune- 
din, Fla., Mar. 3. 1958 (83). 

HAHL, ADOLPH J.— see Hall, Arthur. 

HAJOS, MTZZT. b. Budapest, April 27. 1891. 

HALL, ARTHUR, b. New York, 1888. 

HALL, FRED. b. New York. Apr. 10. 1898: d. New York, 1954. 

HALL. WENDELL, b. St. George. Kans., Aug. 23. 1896. 

HAMILTON, EDWARD — see Werrenrath, Reinald. 

HARDING. ROGER, d. 1901. 

HARE, ERNEST, h. Norfolk, Va., Mar. 16, 1883; d. Jamaica, 
L. I.. Mar. 9. 1939. 

HARLAN. BYRON G.. b. Paris, Kans., Aug. 29, 1861 (this Is 
being typed on the 100th anniversary of his birth); d. Orange, 
N. J., Sept. 11. 1936. 

HARRIS. MARION h. ah. 1896; d. New York, Apr. 23, 1944. 

HARRISON. CHARLES, b. Jersey City, N. J.. Sept. 11, ab. 
1890. 


HARRISON, JAMES F. — see Wheeler, Frederick. 

HARROLD, ORVILLE, b. Muncie, Ind., 1878; d. Darien, Conn., 
Oct. 23, 1933. 

HART, CHARLES, b. Chicago, May 16, 1SS4. 

HARVEY, MORTON, b. Omana, Nebr., 1886. 

HAVRILLA, ALOIS, b. Presor, Austria, June 7, 1891; d. 

Englewood, N. J., Dec. 7, 1952. 

HAZEL, JOHN, d. Williamsport, Pa., Jan. 26, 1945 (82). 
HELENA, EDITH, b. Brooklyn, Dec. 23, 1876; d. Mt. ICisco, 
N. Y., Nov. 27, 1956. 

HEMPEL, FRIEDA, b. Leipzig, Germany, June 26, 1885; d. 
Berlin, Oct. 7, 1955. 

HEMUS, PERCY, b. Auckland, New Zealand; d. New York, 
Dec. 22. 1943 (65). 

HERBERT, VICTOR, b. Dublin, Feb. 1, 1859; d. New York, 
May 2G, 1924. 

HILL, MURRY K., b. New York, Apr. 15, 1865; d. Chicago, 
Oct. 23, 1942. 

HILLEBRAND, FRED, b. Brooklyn, Dec. 25, 1S93. 

HILLIARD, ROBERT, b. May 28, 1S57; d. 1927. 

HINCKLEY, ALLEN CARTER, b. Gloucester, Mass., Oct. 

11. 1877; d. Yonkers, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1954. 

HINDERMYER, HARVEY, b. Easton, Pa., ab. 1SS2; d. Gar- 
den City, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1957. 

HINKLE, FLORENCE, b. Columbia, Pa., 1SS5; d. Cincinnati, 
Apr. 19, 1931. 

HOLT, AL S., b. Milwaukee; d. London, Aug. 1, 1924 (50). 
HOMER, LOUISE, b. Pittsburgh, Apr. 28, 1871; d. Winter 
Park, Fla., May 6, 1947. 

HOOD, ADELYNE. b. Chester, S. C., ab. 1S92; d. Pittsburgh, 
Apr. 11, 1958. 

HOOLEY, WILLIAM F., b. Cork, Ireland, Apr. 16, 1861; d. 
New York, Oct. 12, ISIS. 

HORNSBY, DAN, d. Atlanta, Geo., May IS, 1951 (51). 
HOUSE. JUDSON, b. New York, Jan. 30, 1894; d. Dumont, 
N. J„ Jan. 6, 1945. 

HOWARD, ANNA— see Marsh, Lucy Isabelle. 

HOWARD. FRANK— see Campbell, Al. 

HOWARD JOE E., b. New York, Feb. 12, 1S67; d. Chicago, 
May 19, 1961. 

HUGHES, JOE, b. Chicago, Mar. 21, 1S63; d. ? 

HUGHES, THOMAS, d. Long Beach, N. J., Oct. 3, 1947 (82). 
HUMPHREY, HARRY E., b. San Francisco, ab. 1877. 
HUNTING, RUSSELL, b. West Roxbury, Mass., May 8, 1864; 
(1. New York, Feb. 20, 1943. 

IRWIN, MAY, b. Whitby, Ontario, Canada, June 27, 1882; 

cl. New York, Oct. 2, 1938. 

JACOBY, JOSEPHINE, b. New York; d. New York, Nov. 13, 


194S (73). 

JAMES, LEWIS, b. Dexter, Mich., July 29, 1892; d. Western 
Springs, 111., Feb. 19, 1959. 

JANIS, ELSIE, b. Delaware, O., Mar. 16, 1889; d. Hollywood, 
Feb. 27, 1958. 

JARVIS. HAROLD, b. Toronto, 1865; d. Detroit, Mar. 31, 1924. 
JAUDAS, EUGENE A., b. New York, Oct. 11, 1869; d. ? 
JEFFERSON, JOSEPH, b. Philadelphia, Feb. 20, 1829; d- Apr. 


23, 1905. 
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JOHNSON, ELDRIDGE R., b. Wilmington. Del., Feb. -6, 1867; 

d. Morristown, N. J., Nov. 17, 1945. 

JOLSON, AL, b. St. Petersburg, Russia, Mar. 26, 1886; d. San 


Francisco. Oct. 23, 1950. 

JONES, ADA JANE, b. Oldham, Lancashire, England, June 
1, 1873: d. Rocky Mount, N. C., May 2, 1922. 

JONES, BILLY, b. New York, Mar. 15, 1889; d. New York, 
Nov. 23, 1940. „ „ 

JONES, ISHAM, b. Coalton, O., Jan. 31, 1894; d. Hollywood, 
Fla., Oct. 19, 1957. 

JONES, REESE— see Jones, Billy. 

JORDAN, HENRY— see Hart, Charles. 

JORDAN, MARY, b. Cardiff, Nov. 27, 1879; d. San Antonio, 
Tex.. May 15, 1961. _ ^ 

JORN, KARL, b. Riga, Latvia, Jan. 5, 1876; d. Denver, Dec. 


19 1947 

JOSE, RTCHARD, b. Cornwall, England, June 5, 1872; d. San 
Francisco, Oct. 20, 1941. 

JOURNET. MARCEL, b. Grasse, France, July 25, 1867; d. 

Vittel, France. Sept. 6, 1933. 

JUCH, EMMA. b. Vienna, July 4, 1865; d., 1939. 

KATSER, MARIE, b. Kans.; d. New York, Jan. 23, 1950 (63). 
KAUFMAN, TRVING, b. Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 8, 1890. 
KAUFMAN JACK. d. Valley Stream, L. I., Feb. 27, 1948 <65). 
KELLOGG, CHARLES K., d. on his Southern California 
ranch, Sept. 4, 1949 (80). 

KELLY, DAN, h. New York, Jan. 22, 1842; d. ? 

KELLY, WALTER C.. d. Philadelphia, Jan. 6, 1939 (65). 
KENEKE. EMIL, b. Magdeburg, Germany, 1866; d. ? 

KERN ELL. FRANK— see Dudley, S. H. 

KERNS, GRACE, b. Norfolk, Va., 1886; d. in car wreck near 
Williamsburg, Va., Sept. 10, 1936. 

ICTMMEL, JOHN J., b. Brooklyn, N. Y., Dee. 18. 1866; d. 
Brooklyn, Sept. 8, 1942. 

ICTNDLER, HANS, b. Rotterdam, Holland, Jan. 8, 1892: d. 

Watch Hills, R. I., Aug. 30, 1949. 

KING. ROXY, b. Alliance, O., Feb. 23, 1878; d. ? 

KLAUSEN. HENRIK, b. Kopervik, Norway, 1-844; d. Christi- 
ana, 1907. 

KOCIAN, JAROSLAV, b. Ustlnad Orlici, Bohemia, Feb. 22, 
18 S3 ; d. Prague, Mar. 8, 1930. 

KREISLER, FRITZ, b. Vienna, Feb. 2, 1875. 

ICRONOLD, HANS, b. Krakau, Austria, July 3, 1872; d. ? 
KRUESI. JOHN, b. Switzerland, 1843; d. Schenectady, N. Y„ 
Feb. 23, 1899. 


ICRYL, BOHUMIR, b. Horlce, Czechoslovakia, May, 2, 1876; 
d. Wilmington, N. Y. ( July 7, 1961. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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LANGE, HENRY W„ b. Toledo, 0., July 20, 1895. 

LAPITINO, FRANCIS J., b. New York, June 5, 1S79; d. New 
York, Nov. 30, 19-19. 

LA ROCCA, NICK, b. New Orleans, Apr. 11, 1SS9; d. New 
Orleans, Feb. 22, 1961. 

LASHWOOD, GEORGE, d. Worcestershire, England, Jan. 20, 
1912 (79). 

LAUDER, HARRY, b. Portobello, Scotland, Aug. 4, 1870; d. 

Strathaven, Scotland, Feb. 26, 1950. 

LAZZARI, CAROLINA, b. Milford, Mass., Dec. 26, LS9L; d. 
1946. 

LAZZARI, VIRGILIO, b. Assisi, Italy; d. New York, Oct. 4, 
1953 (bb). 

LUacHMaN, SILAS F., b. Louisville, Ky., Aug. 20, 1S59; d. 
Chicago, Apr. 28, 1936. 

LENNOX, ELIZABETH, b. Ionia, Mich., ab, 1S93. 

LENT, JAMES I., d. Brooklyn, Mar. 14, 1945 (59). 

LEVY, JULES, b. London, Apr. 28, IS5S; d. Chicago, Nov. 
2S, 1903. 

LEWIS, TED, b. Circlevilte, O., 1890. 

LLOYD, ALICE, d. Banstead, England, Nov. 17, 1949. 

LOPEZ, VINCENT, b. Brooklyn, Dec. 30, 189S. 

LUFSKY, MARSHALL P., d. Milwaukee, Dec. 11, 1948. 
LUTHER, FRANK, b. Lakin, Kans., Aug. 4, 1905. 

LYONS, DAUIS, b. St. Paul, Minn., ab. IS70; d. ? 
MacDONALD, CHRISTIE, b. Picton, Nova Scotia, 1875. 

MACK, CHARLES E. (of “Two Black Crows''), d. Arizona, 
1934. 

MACDONOUGH, HARRY, b. Windsor, Ontario, Canada, IS6S; 

d. New York, Sept. 26, 1931. 

MacFARLANE, GEORGE, b. 1877; d. 1932. 

MALOOF, ALEXANDER, d. Englewood, N. J., Feb. 29, 1956 
(72). 

MANN, ESTELLA LOUISE, b. Nashville, Tenn., Nov. 1, 1871; 

d. Evansville, Ind., Aug., 1947. 

MANTELLT, EUGENIA, b. Italy, 1860; d. Lisbon Mar. 3, 1926.' 
MANTIA, SIMON, d. New York, June 25, 1951 (78). 
MARLOWE. JAMES, d. New York, Mar. 21, 1917 (58). 
MARLOWE, JULTA, b. Caldbeck, England, Aug. 17, LSGG; d. 
New York, Nov. 12, 1950. 

MARSH, LUCY ISABELLE, d. Providence, R. I., Jan. 20. 
1956 (77). 

MARTIN, FREDERIC, b. Rhode Island; d. New London, 
Conn.. Sept. 12. 1945 (7S). 

MARTIN, RICCARDO, b. Hopkinsville. Ky., Nov. L8, 1S7S; d. 
New York, Aug. 12, 1952. 

MARTINELLI, GIOVANNI, b. Padua, Italy, Oct. 22, 1SS5. 
MARVIN, JOHNNY", b. Butler, Okla., July 11, 1S97; d. North 
Hollywood, Dec. 20, 1944. 

MATZENAUER, MARGARET, b. Teme&bar, Hungary, June 1. 
1SS1. 

MgCLASICEY, HARRY— see Burr, Henry. 

McCLINTOCK, HARRY, b. Knoxville, Tenn., Oct. 8, 1S82; d. 
San Francisco, Apr. 24, 1957. 

McCONNELL, “SMILIN' ED," d. Newport Beach, Calif., 
July 25, 1954 (62). 

McCOOL, JAMES, b. Philadelphia, 1875; d„ 1936. 
McCORMACK, JOHN, b. Athlone, Ireland, June 14, 18S4; d. 
Dublin, Sept. 16, 194-5. 

McGUIGAN, MADELEINE, d. Philadelphia. Aug. 5, 1961 (61). 
McQUHAE, ALLEN, b. Bray County, Wicklow. Ireland; d. 

Corpus Christie, Tex., 1960 (69). 

MEEKER, EDWARD, b. Orange, N. J., Jan. 22, 1S74; d. 

Newark, N. J., Apr. 19, 1937. 

MELBA, NELLIE, b. Burnley, Australia, May 19, 1859; d. 

Sydney, Australia, Feb. 23, 1931. 

MELTON, JAMES, b. Moultrie, Ga. ; d. New York, Apr. 21, 
1961 (57). 

METCALFE, EDWARD, d. Brentwood, L. I., Apr. 2, 1951 (84). 
MEYER. JOHN H., b. New York; d. Flushing, N. Y., May 
3, 1949 (71). 

MICHAILOWA, MARIE, b. Russia, ab. 1866; d. Russia, ab. 
1916. 

MIDDLETON, ARTHUR, b. Logan, Iowa, Nov. 28, 1SS0; d. 

Chicago, Feb. 16, 1929. 

MILLER, BOB, b. Memphis, Tenn., Sept. 20, 1S95; d. New York, 
Aug. 26, 1955. 

MILLER, POLK, b. Grape Lawn, Va., Aug. 2, 1844; d. Rich- 
mond, Va., Oct. 20, 1913. 

MILLER, REED, b. Anderson, S. C., Feb. 29, 1SS0; d. New 

York, Dec. 29, 1923. 

MOLE, CHARLES, d. New York, Jan. 8, 1905. 

MOOR, WYATT K., b. Delft, Holland; d. Tajunga, Calif., 
Aug. 21, 1959 (ab. 73). 

MOORE, GRACE. >b. Jellico, Tenn., Dec. 1, 1901: d. Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, Jan. 26, 1947. 

MORAN, GEORGE (of “Two Black Crows”), d. Oakland, 
Calif., Aug. 1, 1949 (67). 

MORGAN, CORINNE, b. ab. 1875; d. ab. 1945. 

MORRIS, ELIDA, b. Philadelphia, ab. 1888: d. ? 

MORTON. EDDIE, b. Philadelphia. May 15, IS70; d. Wild- 
wood, N. J., Apr. 11, 1938. 

MORTON, FERDINAND “JELLY ROLL," b. New Orelans, 
Sept, 20, 1885; d. Los Angeles, July TO, 1941. 

MUNN, FRANK, d. St. Alban’s, Queens, N. Y-, Oct. 2. 1953 (58). 
MURATORE, LUCIEN, b. Marseilles. 1S7S; d. France, 1954. 
MURPHY, LAMBERT, b. Springfield, Mass., Apr. 15, 188-5 ; d. 
Hancock, N. H., July 24. 1954. 

MURRAY. BILLY, b. Philadelphia, May 25, 1877; d. Jones 
Beach, L. I., N. Y., Aug. 17, 1954. 

MURRAY - , PETE, b. New York, Mar. 2S. I.S75: d„ Deo.. 1940. 
MUZIO, CLAUDIA, b. Pavia, Italy, 1892; d. Rome, May 24. 1936. 
MYERS, J. W., b. Wales, ab. 1864; d. ? 

MYERS, WILLIAM F., 'b. California, 1888; d. San Francisco, 
Feb. 22, 1892. 

NASH, HUDDLE, d. London, Aug. 14, 1961 (67). 

NATUS, JOE, b. Detroit, Mar. 1, 1860; d. Rome, N. Y., Apr. 
21, 1917. 


NIELSEN, ALICE, b, Nashville, Tenn., June 7, 1876; d. New 
York, Mar. 8, 1943. 

NOLDI, HELENE, b. Chicago, Feb. 25, 1874; d. ? 

NORTH, FRANK, d. Red Bank, N. J., July 20, 1S60 (89). 
NORWORTH, JACK, b. Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1879; d. Laguna 
Beach, Calif., 1960. 

OAKLAND, WILL, b. Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 15, 1880; d. on 
bus enroute to Newark, May 15, 1956. 

O'CONNOR, GEORGE, b. Washington, D. C„ Aug. 20, 1874; 
d. Washington, Sept. 28, 1946. 

O'HARA, GEOFFREY, b. Chatham, Ontario, Canada, Feb. 2, 
1SS2. 

OHMaN, PHIL, b. New Britain, Conn., Oct. 7, 1896. 

OLCOTT, CHAUNCY, b. Buffalo, N. Y., July 2, 1858; d. Monte 
Carlo, Mar. 18, 1932. 

OLITZKA, ROSA, b. Berlin, Sept. 6, 1873; d. Sept., 1949. 
OSSMAN, VESS L., b. Hudson, N. Y., Aug. 21, 186S; d. Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Dec. 8, 1923. 

PARKER, J. DONALD (JACK), d. Westchester, N. Y., Sept. 
1940 (47). 

PARLOW, KATHLEEN, b. Calgary, Alberta, Canada, Sept. 
20, 1890. 

PARSONS, JOSEPH M., d. Long Beach, Calif., Dec. 22, 1947 

( 66 ). 

PARVIS, TAURINO, b. Torino, Italy, Sept. 15, 1879; d. Bar- 
celona, May 9, 1957. 

PASTERNAK, JOSEPH A., b. Czenstachowa, Russian Poland, 
July 1, 1881; d. Chicago, Apr. 29, 1940. 

PATTI, ADELINA, b. Madrid, Feb. 10, 1843; d. Craig-y-nos 
Castle, Wales, Sept. 27, 1919. 

PERKINS, RAY, b. Boston, Aug. 23, 1896. 

PETERSON, MAY, b. Oshkosh, Wis., Oct. 7, 1SS9; d. Austin, 
Tex., Oct. 8, 1962. 

PETERSON, WALTER C„ d. Chicago, Mar. 21, 1945 (52). 
PHILLIPS, JOSEPH A., b. Buffalo, N. Y„ ab. 1880. 

PLaHCON, POL, b. Furnay, France, June 12, 1S54; d. Paris, 
Aug. 12, 1914. 

POLLOCK, FRANK, b. Abingdon, 111., Nov. 11, 1878. 
POLLOCK, MURIEL, b. Kingsbridge, N. Y., Jan. 21, ab. 1893. 
PONSELLE, CARMELA, b. Schenectady, N. Y., June 7, 1892. 
PONSELLE, ROSA, b. Meriden, Conn., Jan. 22, 1897. 

PORTER, STEVE, b. Buffalo, N. Y., 1864; d. New York, Jan. 
13. 1936. 

PRICE, GEORGIE, b. New York, Jan. 5, 1900. 

PRIHODA, VASA, b. Vodnany, Bohemia, Aug. 24, 1900; d. 
Vienna, July 27, 1960. 

PRINCE, CHARLES ADAMS, b. San Francisco; d. San Fran- 
cisco, Oct. 10, 1937 (68). 

PRYOR, ARTHUR, b. St. Joseph, Mo., Sept. 22, 1870; d. West 
Dong Branch, N. J., June 18, 1942. 

PUCKETT, GEORGE RILEY, d. Atlanta. Ga., July 13, 1945. 
QUINN, DAN W., b. San Francisco, d. New York, Nov. 7, 
1938 (79). 

RACHMANINOFF, SERGEI, b. Onega, Novgorod, Russia, Apr. 

2, 1873; d. New York, Mar. 28, 1943. 

RANDOLPH, EMORY B.. b. Western New York State, ab. 
1878. 

RAPPOLD, MARIE, b. London, 1880; d. North Hollywood, 
May 12, 1957. 

RAYMOND, MAUD, d. New York, 1961 (89). 

REA, VIRGINIA, b. Kentucky, ab. 1896: d. ? 

REIMERS, PAUL, b. Lunden, Schleswig-Holstein, Mar. 14, 
1878; d. New York, Apr. 14, 1942. 

RICE, GITZ, LIEUTENANT, b. New Glasgow, Nova Scotia, 
Mar. 5, 1891; d. New York, Oct. 16, 1947. 

RICE, GLADYS, b. Philadelphia, ab. 1896. 

RINALDI, MICHELE, d. Jan. 29, 1949, Atlantic City. N. J. 
RING, BLANCHE, b. Boston, Apr. 24, 1877; d. Santa Monica, 
Calif., Jan. 13, 1961. 

RING, JUSTIN, b. New York, June 28, 1S76. 

ROBERTS, BOB, d. Cincinnati. Jan. 21, 1930 (51). 

ROBERTS, VICTOR— see Jones, Billy. 

ROBERTSON, DICK, b. Brooklyn, July 3, 1903. 

ROBEY, SIR GEORGE, b. London, Sept. 20, 1869; d. Salt- 

dean, Sussex, England, Nov. 29, 1954. 

ROBINSON. J. RUSSELL, b. Indianapolis, July 8. 1892. 
ROBISON, CARSON, b. Chetapa, Kans., Aug. 4, 1890; d. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.. Mar. 24, 1957. 

RODEHEAVER, HOMER, b. Union Furnace, O., Oct. 4, 1SS0; 

d. Winona Lake, Ind., Dec. 18, 1955. 

RODGERS. JIMMY, -b. Meridian, Miss., Sept. 8, 1897; d. May 
26, 1933. 

ROGERS, WALTER B„ b. Delphi, Ind., Oct. 14, 1865; d. 

Brooklyn, Dec. 24, 1939. 

ROLFE, BENJAMIN ALBERT, b. Brasher Falls. N. Y.. d. 

Walpole, Mass., Apr. 23, 1956 (76). 

ROMA IN, MANUEL, b. Boston, 1870; d. Quincy, Mass., Dec. 
22 1926 

ROSED ALE, LILLIAN, b. Mitchell, S. Dak., May 30. 1888. 
ROSE. EUGENE C,, b. Danzig, Germany, July 26, 1866: d. 
Freeport, L. I., Aug. 21, 1961. 

ROSENBLATT, JOSEF, b. Biala Cierkiev, May 9, 1882: d. 

Jerusalem (51). 

ROTE, RUTH, d. New York, June 12, 1960. 

RUBS AM, EDWARD F., d. Newark, N. J., 1946 (71). 

RUFFO, TITA, b. Piza, Italy, June 10, 1S77; d. Florence, Italy, 
July 6. 1953. 

SADLER, JOS IE, b. New York, ab. 1873; d. ( ab. 1934. 

SALVT. ALBERTO, b, Venice. Dec. 13, 1893. 

SANDERSON, JULIA, b. Springfield, Mass.. Aug. 20, 1SS7. 
SASSOLT, Ada, b. Bologna, Sept. 25, 1SS7: d. Rome, Dec. 3. 1946. 
SC AND AN, WALTER— see Van Brunt, Walter. 

SCHENK. JOE, b. Brooklyn: d. Detroit. June 28. 1931 (39). 
SCHMITZ, E. ROBERT, b. Paris, 1889; d. San Francisco, 
Sept. 5, 1949. 

SOHUM ANN- HEI NIC , ERNESTINE, b. Lieben. Bohemia. .Tune 
15, l.Qfil: d. Hoi I v wood, Nov. 17. 1936. 

SCHWB7NFEST, GEORGE F., d, Newark, June 8. 1949 (87). 
SEAGLE, OSCAR, b. Chattanooga, Tenn., Oct. 31. 1877: d. ? 
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S1SGO VIA, ANDRKS, b. Linares, Spain, Reb. IS, 189-1. 
SHIELDS, ELLA, b. Baltimore; d. Lancashire, England, Aug. 

5, 1952. 

SHILKRET, JACK, b. New York. Oct. 12, 1S9G. 

SHILKHET, NAT, b. New York, Dec. 2d, 1895. 

SILVER, MONROE, b. New York, ab. 1SS0 ; d. New York, 1917. 
"SING IN’ SAM” — see Frankel, Harry, 

SISSLE, NOLLE, b. Indianapolis, July 10, ISS9. 

SMALLE, ED. b. Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 3, 1887. 

SMITH, “WHISPERING JACK," d. New York, May 13, i960 
(52). 

SODERO, CESAR E, b. Naples, Aug. 2, 18S6; d. New York, 
Dec 16 1949 

SOUSA, iOHN' PHILIP, b. Washington, Nov. 6, LS5 1 ; d. Read- 
ing, Pa.. Mar. 6, 1932. 

SOUTHE, PAUL, d. New York, Aug. 25, 1946 (58). 
SPALDING, ALBERT, b. onicago, Aug. 15, 1888; d. Great 
Barrington, Mass., May 26, 1953. 

SPENCER, ELIZABETH, b. St. Louis, ab. 1875; d. Montclair, 
N. J., Apr., 1930. 

SPENCER, HARRY, b. Washin ton, Feb. 14, 1875; d. Washing- 
ton, Aug. 29, 1916. 

SPENCER, LEONARD GARFIELD, b. Washington, Feb. 12, 
1S67 ; d. New York, Dec. 15, 1914. 

SPROSS, CHARLES GILBERT, b. Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 

6, 1S74. 

SQUIRE. J. H., d. London, Sept. IS, 1956 (77). 

STAIGERS, DEL, d. Noah Hollywood, July 12, 1950 (52). 
STANLEY, AILEEN, b. Chicago, ab. 1897. 

STANLEY, FRANK C., b. Orange, N. J., Dec. 29, IS6S; d. 
Orange, Dec. 12, 1910. 

STANLEY', HELEN, b. Cincinnati. Feb. 24, 1889. 

STEPT, SAM H., b. Odessa, Russia, Sept. IS, 1897. 
STEVENSON, ELISE, b. Liverpool, Feb, 9, 187S. 

STEWART, CAL, b. near Charlotte Court House, Va„ 1856; 
d. Chicago, Dec. 7, 1919. 

STILES. VERNON, d. Los Angeles, Dec. 10, 1947 (67). 
STRAIGHT, CHARLEY, b. Chicago, Jan. 16, 1S9L; d. Chicago, 
Sept. 21, 1940. 

SUNDELIUS, MARIE, b. ICarlstadt, Sweden; d. Boston, June 
26, 195S (77). 

SYLVA, MARGUERITE, b. Brussels; d. Glendale, Calif., Feb. 
20, 1957 (82). 

TALLY, HARRY, b. Lee County, Va„ June 30, 1866; d. Ocean 
Park, Calif., Aug. 16, 1939. 

TAMAGNO, FRANCESCO, b. Turin, Italy, 1851; d. Varese, 
Italy, Aug. 31, 1905. 

TEYTE, MAGGIE, b. Wolverhampton, England, Apr. 17, 1889. 
TETRAZZINI, LUISA, b. Florence, June 29, 1871; d. Milan, 
Apr. 28, 1940. 

THIBAUD. JACQUES, b. Bordeaux, Sept. 27, 18S0; d. Mt. 

Cemet, France, Sept. 3, 1953. 

THOMAS, BOB— see Hare, Ernest. 

THOMPSON, GEORGE L. p b. New York, 1875; d. ? 
THOMPSON, WILLIAM H., d. Chicago, July 24, 1945 (72). 
THUNDER, HENRY GORDON, b, Philadelphia, Dec. 15, 1S65: 
d. Philadelphia. Mar. 19, 1958. 

TIBBETT, LAWRENCE, b. Bakersfield, Calif., Nov. 16, 1896; 

d. New York, July 15, 1960. 

TIFFANY, MARIE, b. Chicago, ab. 1SSS; d. ? 

TILLEY, HERBERT C., JR., d. Rye, N. Y., Mar. 27, 1956 (64). 
TILLEY, VESTA, b. Worcester, England; d London, Sept. 
16, 1952 (88). 

TILLOTSON, MERLE— see Aleock. Merle. 

TRIX, HELEN, b. Newsman town, Pa., Aug. 21, 1892 ?: d. New 
York, Nov. IS, 1951. 

TUCKER, SOPHIE, b. Boston, Jan. 13, 1SS4. 

TURNER. JOHN C. ("HAPPY JACK"), d. Denver. Jan. 19, 

1949 (50). 

"UNCLE JOSH"— see Stewart. Cal. 

VAN, BILLY B., b. Philadelphia: d. Newport, N. H„ Nov. 16, 

1950 (72). 

VAN, GUS, b. Brooklyn, ab. 1892. 

VAN BRUNT, WALTER, b. Brooklyn, Apr. 23, 1892. 


VANCE, CLARICE, b. Louisvill e, Ky., Mar. 14, 1875; d. Napa, 
Calif., Aug. 24, 1961. 

VAN DER VEER, NEVADA, b. Springfield Center, N. Y., 
Jan. 25, 1SS4; d. New York, Sept. 25, 1958. 

VAN EPS, FRED, b. Somerville, N. J„ Dec. 30, 1878; d. Glen- 
dale, Calif., Nov. 22. i960. 

VECSEY, ARMAND, b. Hungary; d. New 1'ork, Mar. 31, 
lyis (.70) . 

VICTORIA, VESTA, d. London, Apr. 7, 1951 (77). 

VIRGO, WILr RED, b. England; d. Toronto, Mar. 5, 1951 (SO). 
WALLACE, JOSEPH (BAN-JO), d. Jamaica, X. Y., May IS,. 
1961 (79), 

WALLER, THOMAS "FATS," b. New York, May 21, 1904 ; 

d. jvansas CiLy, Mo., Dec. 15, 1943 (39). 

WALSH, ARTHUR L., b. New Jersey, d. New York, Dec. 

13, 1947 (51). 

WANGEMANN, A. THEODORE E., b. Berlin, Feb. 13, 1S55; 

d. Bath Beach, L. I., Sept. 2, 1906. 

WARING, TOM, d. Stroudsburg, Pa., Dec. 29, i960 (57). 
WATEROUS, HERBERT L., b. Flint, Mich.: d. Woodstock, 
N. Y., Aug. 28, 1947 (78). 

WATKINS, BILLY, d. Queens Village, N. Y., Sept. 3, 1946 (57), 
WEBSTER. FRANK— see Campbell, Albert. 

WELLS, JOHN BARNES, b. Ashley, Pa., Oct. 17. 1880; d. 

Roxbury, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1935. 

WERRENRATH, REINALD, b. Brooklyn, Aug. 7, 1883; d. 

Plattsburg, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1953. 

WESTON, AL H., d. 1946, Revere, Mass. (79). 

WESTPHAL, FRA NIC, b. Chicago, June 15, 1889; d. Bridge- 
port, Nov. 23, 1948. 

WHEELER, ELIZABETH, b. Kokomo, Ind., July 20, 1875. 

WHEELER, FREDERICK!, b. Boone, N. Y.. Oct. 10. 1877; d. 

Yonkers, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1951, 

WHEELER, WILLIAM, b. Shawano, Wis., July 13, 1879. 
WHELAN, ALBERT, b. Australia: d. London, Feb. 19, 1961 
(85). 

WHITE, JOSEPH M., b. New York, Oct. 14, 1891: d. New 
York, Feb. 28, 1959. 

WHITE. LEE ROY (LASSES), b. Wills Point, Tex.. 1885; d. 
Hollywood, Dec. 16, 1949. 

WHITEHILL, CLARENCE, b. Marengo, Iowa, Nov. 5. 1871: d. 
New York, Dec. IS, 1933. 

AVHITEHOUSE, FRED, b. New York, June 14, 1895: d. Brook- 
lyn, 1955 (70). 

WHITLOCK, BILLY, b. England, 1874; d. London. Jan. 26, 195L 
WHITNEY, EDWIN M., b. Parma City, N. Y.. Mar. 17, 1S77; 
d. New York, June 5, 1957. 

WIEDOEFT, RUDY, b. Detroit, Jan. 3. 1893; d. Flushing, N. Y., 
Feb. IS, 1940. 

WILBUR, JOHN— see Meyer, John. 

WILDER, MARSHALL P.. b. Sept. 19, 1859; d. ? 

WILLEKE, WILLEM, b. ’s-Gravenhage, Holland. Sept. 29, 
1S79 : d. Pittsfield, Mass., Nov. 26. 1950. 

WILLIAMS, BERT, b. New Providence, Bahama Islands, 1876; 
d. New York, Mar. 4, 1922. 

WILLIAMS, BILLY, b. Melbourne. Australia, 1877: d. England, 
Mar., 1915. 

WILLIAMS, EVAN, b. Mineral Ridge, O., Sept. 7. 1867; d,_ 
Akron, O., May 24, 1918, 

WILSON, AL H.. b. Mar. 3, 186S: d. ? 

WILLS, NAT M., b. Fredericksburg, Va.. July U. 1873; tL 
Woodcliff, N. J., Dec. 9, 1917. 

WINSCH, LOUIS J., d. Philadelphia. May 5, 1950 (66). 
WRIGHT, HORACE, b. May 14. 1876. 

YAW, ELLEN BEACH, b. Boston N. Y., Sept. 14, 1S69; d. 

West Covina. Calif., Sent. 9, 1947. 

YOUNG, JOHN, b. New York, 1S70: d. New York, 1954. 
YOUNG. VICTOR, b. Bristol, Tenn., Apr. S. 18S9. 
ZENATELLO, GIOVANNI, b. Verona, Italy, Feb. 22, 1879; d. 
New York, Feb. 11, 1949. 

ZENTAY, MARY, b. Budapest, July 30. 1897; d. ab. 1922. 
ZEROLA, NICOLA, b. Naples, 1876: d. New York. July 21, 1937. 
ZTMBALTST, EFREM, b. Rostoff-on-Don. Russia. Apr. 9. 1889. 
ZOELLNER. JOSEPH, SR., b. Brooklyn, Feb. 2. 1862; d. Los 
Angeles. Jan. 24. 1950. 



Many artists listed in the accompanying directory attended this banquet given by 
the old Victor Talking Machine Co. in Hotel Shelburne, Atlantic City, in June, 1917. 
Left to right: Josef Pasternak; Mrs. Fritz Kreisler; Mr. Kreisler; Marguerite Dunlap; 
Sam Rous (S. H, Dudley); Mrs. John S. Macdonald; Reinald Werrenrath; Mrs. Gio- 
vanni Martinelli; Mr. Martinelli; Amelita Galli-Curci; Calvin Child; Louise Homer; 
an unidentified mon; Olive Kline; John S. Macdonald (Harry Macdonough); a sister 
of Louise Homer; Marquis Luigi Curd; Mrs. Sam Rous; Giuseppe de Luca; Mrs. Pas- 
ternak; Mrs. De Luca. 


ADDENDA 

These names came to light after 
this directory was in page form. 
They are included here, so that the 
directory may be as nearly complete- 
and accurate as possible, as of this 
date. 

AMATO, FASQUALE. b. Naples, Mar. 21, 
1878: d. Jackson Heights. N. Y., Aug. 
12, 1942. 

BERLINER. EMIL. b. Hanover. Ger- 
many,. May 20, 1851; d. Washington 
Aug. 3, 1929. 

ROMAINE, MARGARET, b. Ogden, Utah, 
Sept. 23, 1892. 

SCOTTr, ANTONIO, b. Naples. Jan. 25, 
1866: d. Naples, Feb. 26, 1936. 

xy 
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WHERE IT ALL STARTED — If it had not been for Thomas A. Edison’s invention of 
the phonograph, there would never have been a directory of recording artists. This 
scene was taken in the Edison National Memorial at West Orange, N. J., where the 
inventor’s desk is on display. In the photo are Thomas J, Young, Jr., then a Shrine 
Potentate in Roanoke, Va.; Mrs. Young; Mrs. George E. Stringfellow; and Mr. String- 
fellow, who was Assistant Rabbon of the National Shrine. Mr. Stringfellow is an Edison 
employee. 



Birthplace of the “Dean of Ballad Singers,” Harry McClaskey, who, as Henry Burr, 
became the most popular of all pioneer recording tenors. He was born January 15, 1882, 
in this house on Armstrong St., in St. Stephen, New Brunswick, Canada. The house is 
-now occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Donald Williams. The tenor, who died in 1941, also 
made records under the names of Irving Gillette, Harry McClaskey, Alfred Alexander, 
and Harry Haley. — Photo by the Harvey Studios , St. Stephen , N. B., Canada 


CORRECTIONS 

We list names on which we have 
made slight changes. (Some of the 
press run was already off when we 
discovered these corrections.) We are 
rerunning the items in question, just 
in case your listing does not show 
the changes. 

DAWSON. PETER, b. Adelaide, South 
Australia, Jan. 31, 1SS2; d. Sydney, 
Aus., Sept. 27, 1961. 

LAZZARr, CAROLINA, b. Milford, Mass., 
Dec. 26, 1S91; d. 1946. 

LYONS, DARIUS, b. St. Paul, Minn., ab. 
1S70; d. ? 

McCLASKEY. HARRY— see Burr, Henry. 
MURRAY, PETE, b. New York, Mar. 28, 
1S75; d. Dec. 29, 1941. 

PORTER, STEVE, b. Buffalo, N. Y., 
1864; d. New York, Jan. 13, 1936. 
SASSOLI, ADA, b, Bologna, Sept. 25, 
1887 ; d. Rome, Dec. 3. 1946. 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and selL 
Big list 10c, — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

my6637 


SHEET MUSIC, 1900 and up. Over 300. 
Send for free list. All $1 each. — Ric Verdi 
Antiques, 864 Taunton Ave., East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. d6867 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c.— Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver 
5, Colo. 312698 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
5" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All items In perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann. 
Miller, 410 W. Lomlta, Glendale 4, Call/. 

d&867 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 76c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Mlnersville, Pa. 

apl20821 


ATTENTION 1 Antique cylinder & disc 
phonographs bought, sold, repaired. Re- 
pairs done on all makes & models, parts 
replaced, reproducers bought, sold, re- 
paired. I will buy anything In this line. 
Large list of what I have for sale for 
stamp. Many rare and hard to find ma- 
chines in stock. Almost everything In 
this line available. All machines and 
parts are perfect. No Junk. — Antique 
Phonograph Service, c/o Lloyd Whitlock, 
114 State St.. Tel. 2-4985, Brewer, Maine. 

d38611 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ja3426 

CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdya, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. Ja6468 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books. $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. Ja3694 
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Peter Dawson 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


FOREWORD: The most remarkable 
career m the history of sound recording 
has been ended by death. Peter Dawson 
died in Sydney, Australia, on September 
27, 1961, at the age of 79, several months 
after this article had been completed and 
submitted to HOBBIES. 

In order to avoid extensive rewriting 
and revision of proofs, I have decided 
to give this sorrowful information at 
the beginning of this book-length series, 
then to permit the monthly installments 
to appear with few, if any, changes 
from the way they were originally writ- 
ten. Thus, if anything in the biography 
gives the impression that Dawson is 
still alive, the reader will know that he 
died after the articles were written. 

I should also mention that when the 
series was originally done, I did not 
know that Mrs. Dawson, whose maiden 
name was Annie Mortimer Noble, had 
died in 1953. The 1958 edition of the 
British "Who's Who" says Mr. and Mrs. 
Dawson were married in 1905. 

If this date is correct, the marriage 
occurred after Dawson began making 
records in 1904, and some of his recol- 
lections about his wife having provided 
him with bus fare to the Edison Bell 
studios must be incorrect. I refer in the 
body of the biography to discrepancies 
in the singer’s accounts of how his re- 
cording career began. 

It is a source of grief to me that I 
shall not be able to have copies of HOB- 
BIES containing this account of Daw- 
son's remarkable career mailed to the 
great bass-baritone. But It Is a pleasure 
to dedicate the series to my friend of 
long standing, Quentin Riggs, an Okla- 
homa City resident, who has been urging 
me for years to write about Dawson. 

Quentin, who recently visited me after 
working two years for the U. £. State 
Department in Saudi Arabia, has now 
been transferred to Sydney, Australia, 
the city in which Peter Dawson died. 
Since Dawson ranked high among his 
favorite recording artists, Quentin had 
been looking forward with anticipatory 
happiness to meeting and talking with 
his Idol. But "it was not so to be." 

Even in far-off Australia, however, 
Quentin will read, and I hope, enjoy 
these articles. 

Roger, Gray, Nipper, Petey, and Percy 
the Pitiful Persian, my cats, and I are 
looking forward to his next visit when 
he gets a leave of absence in 1963. 

JIM WALSH, October 4, 1961 

I. Process of Incubation 

In one of their unrefined but un- 
deniably mirth-arousing recorded 
blackface comedy skiits, Ernie Hare 
admonishes A1 Bernard: “Never cal- 
culate upon your juvenile poultry 
before the proper process of incu- 
bation has been fully materialized.” 

Ernie’s esoteric way of warning 
against counting your chickens be- 
fore they are hatched -reminds me 
that many novelists have said the 
physical labor of book writing is 
preceded by a period of incubation 
during which the author accumu- 
lates a stock of ideas and the shape 


and substance of the book gradually 
take form. 

My experience of producing these 
biographical sketches is like that of 
the novelists’. After toying, often 
for years with the thought that I 
should itell the life history of some 
p ioneer record ing artist, the time 
comes when a sardonically observant 
little man, with a voice of thun- 
der, who seems to be crouching in 
the back of my head, commands: 
“Get busy and write about So-and- 
So!” Moralists, I believe, have given 
that imperious little man fthe name 
of Conscience. 

Once the incubation period is 
“fully materialized,” I can hardly 
wait to impose on my typewriter. So 
it is now with Peter Dawson. Dur- 
ing all the 20 years I have been 
writing for HOBBIES I have felt 
I should tell the story of the great 
Australian bass-baritone. 

Always, though, there had been 
a restraining* belief that I didn’t 
yet have sufficient information to 
do the subject justice. Then, after 
I had finally assembled enough ma- 
terial for a book, the sheer bulk of 
reference matter made me put off 
tackling the job. 

But today, the Still, Small Voice 
is Shouting that the proper proc- 
ess of incubation has been fully ma- 
terialized, and it is (time to put on 
paper the life story of the man 
who has had the most remarkable 
of all recording careers. 

I am tingling with that familiar 
urge to begin, and know I shall not 
return to normal until my “juvenile 
poultry” have left the incubator and 
the Peter Dawson chickens have 



A pretty Roanoke, Va., girl, Cath- 
erine Butler, laughingly admires the huge 
envelope in which the Peter Dawson 
Series was mailed to HOBBIES. 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


come home to roost. (As you will see 
later, Peter himself used to be a 
chicken fancier). 

So now to the story of the cher- 
ished singer whose name is the same 
as that of a popular brand of Scotch 
whisky. As a lifelong total abstai- 
ner, I have not tasted Peter Dawson 
whisky or any other alcoholic bev- 
erage, and never knowingly shall, 
but I never tire of Dawson’s rec- 
ords, which I’m sure stimulate me 
more wholesomely than any intox- 
icant could. 

The Australian-born singer has 
long been one of my greatest admi- 
rations, as is proved by the fact 
that the full name of my beloved 
cat, Petey, is Peter Dawson Walsh. 
And I think a good argument could 
be presented that he has been the 
most important recording artist in 
the phonograph’s 84-year history — 
not excluding Caruso or even Elvis 
Presley! 


II. Unique Career 

Since Peter Dawson’s records have 
had their chief sale in /the Brit- 
ish Empire, he obviously is not so 
well known in the United States .as 
in his native Australia, or in Eng- 
land, which was his home during the 
most active part of h is reco rd i ng 
career. 

The question may then arise, “Why 
write about him for predominantly 
American readers?” Even though 
some of his records, notably his Edi- 
son cylinders, had good sales on fthis 
side of the Atlantic. 

That question is partly answered 
by the statement already made that 
Peter Dawson has had the most re- 
markable of recording careers. And 
the statement may be amplified by 
several quotations from The Gramo- 
phone , the English publication which, 
since 1923, has been at the head of 
all periodicals devoted to recorded 
music. 

Take this, for instance, from the 
issue of December, 1947. I should 
explain that Dawson had returned to 
Australia in 1939 and during ithe 
following eight years, in which World 
War II had been fought and won, 
had not been heard on the concert 
stage in England: 

"A most important issue marking the 
return of Peter .Dawson, whom we have 
not heard since 1939. His gramophone 
career dates back to 1904 . . . and there- 
after month by month he regaled us 
with that wonderful voice. Moreover, 
this is more than just a sentimental oc- 
casion. ‘Fret-Foot’ is in the style of the 
Barrack Room Ballads, and we know 
that the name McCall is only the dis- 
guise which veiled Mr. Dawson for so 
long as the composer of ‘Boots.’ This 
is a fine song about ships, while the re- 
verse (‘Walk Down the Road’) can be 
taken as a sequel to Pat Thayer's ‘I 
Travel the Road,' for so long a best- 
selling Dawson. . 

In the March, 1949, Gramophone , 
“Oliver King’' reviewed a Peter Daw- 
son record with organ accompani- 
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ment by Herbert Dawson, who pre- 
sumably is no relation: 

“Peter Dawson, grandest of the great 
concert singers of any period of record- 
ing, has 'done ‘Wandering the King’s 
Highway' in rousing style on H. M. V. 
B9739, with ‘The Dreamer/ quite the 
opposite type, with fine organ accom- 
paniment by Herbert Dawson. I’ve been 
listening to Peter Dawson's records from 
the earliest lo the latest, and he remains 
top of the tree for sheer ease, fluency 
and perfection of diction. That is real 
achievement — and it has been so for 46 
years.” 

P-eter Dawson was a mere 67 when 
Oliver King (Brian Rust) penned 
those eulogistic lines! 

A little more than a year later, 
in May, 1950, King wrote: 

“On H. M. V. B9913, we find Peter 
Dawson, 69 this year and sounding as 
young as the best of them, in 'That 
Lucky Old Sun’ and ‘The Cry of the 
Wild Goose/ These would be good from 
anyone half Peter Dawson's age; from 
a man who was recording long before 
even some of today’s ‘veterans’ were 
born, they are miraculous." 

Moving up to comparatively re- 
cent times — March, 19:56, we find W. 
A. Chislett saying: 

“My last record must surely rank as 
one of the most remarkable of all time. 
When I first saw it I assumed it to be 
a dubbing; but nothing of the sort, it 
is a new recording — by Peter Dawson. 
I do not think that any other artist, 
singer or otherwise, has succeeded in 
spanning the whole gamut of record- 
making. My first Peter Dawson record 
was a cylinder. . . He made 78 r.p.m. 
discs by the hundred both by the acous- 
tic and electrical processes, and now we 
hear him on a microgroove 45EP, one side 
of which. ‘Mandalay Scena/ was record- 
ed hinaurally and heard by visitors to 
the Radio Show last year. Unfortunately, 
this present disc offers us only monaural 
sound. The other song is 'Clancy of the 
Overflow.’ . . . Mr. Dawson is still a 
model to other singers in the matter of 


diction and many men young enough to 
be his grandsons might well try to emu- 
late him in steadiness/' 

Peter Dawson was 74 when those 
complimenitary lines saw print. In 
December, Chislett chose Dawson's 
record as one of the six most out- 
standing of the year, saying: 

“I cannot omit Peter Dawson’s his- 
toric H. M. V. 7EGS159. He is the only 
singer to have covered the whole gamut 
of recording, from cylinder to micro- 
groove.” 

Present-day admirers of fine voic- 
es and impeccable singing who are 
unacquainted with what Dawson has 
done, should get H.M.V. long-play- 
ing record No. DLP1180, issued in 
1958, which contains dubbings of his 
most popular 78 rpm discs, includ- 
ing the biggest seller of all, ‘The 
Floral Dance.' Here is what Mr. Chis- 
lett said abouit it in the iMay, 1958, 
Gramophone : 

“The dates of the original recordings 
of 10 songs by Peter Dawson, 'My Life of 
Song/ are not given, but they cover a 
preLty long period. They are uniformly 
well dubbe'd. Many to whom Peter Daw- 
son is only a name and who are too 
young to have heard him in the flesh 
will, I hope, welcome this disc. No one 
has ever made more records than he did 
and no other singer has spanned the 
complete history of recording. His first 
records were two-minute cylinders and 
his most recent a stereo tape (as yet 
unissued.) His versatility is almost 
unique and the way his voice has lasted 
is a tribute to the soundness of his pro- 
duction. The titles are 'A Bachelor Gay/ 
'The Cobbler's Song* from ‘Chu Chin 
Chow/ ‘In a Monastery Garden/ ‘Phil the 
Fluter’s Ball,’ 'On the Road to Mandalay,’ 
‘Waiata Pol/ ‘The Floral Dance,' ‘The 
Mountains o’ Mourne/ ‘Waltzing Ma- 
tilda/ and ‘The Trumpeter.' " 

Dawson, incidentally says he rec- 
orded “The Cobbler's Song,” to meet 


an emergency need, at 10 minutes 
notice. He was handed a copy of 
the sheet music, glanced at it, and 
10 minutes later had made the rec- 
ord, which has always been consid- 
ered one of this best. In sales it has 
ranked second only to “The Floral 
Dance.” 

Coming now to only the day he- 
fore yesterday, we find this refer- 
ence in the January, 1961, Gramo- 
phone : 

“At the head of this month's vocal 
solos are two dubbings from 78’s which 
will have nostalgic memories for many. 
Peter Dawson is unique. He is the only 
man, so far as I know, who has covered 
the whole gamut of recording from the 
two-minute cylinder to tape. In ‘Peter 
Dawson Requests' on H. M. V. 7DG8623, 
he takes us back to the ballad, and when 
well sung on the right occasion how 
much better many of them are than is 
generally admitted today! The four re- 
quests are ‘I Travel the Road’ (recorded 
January, 1932), ‘Old Father Thames’ 
(March, 1933), ‘The Smugglers’ and ‘Song 
and Boots’ (July, 1929).” 

In the February, 1961, issue, Ed- 
ward Greenfield, commenting on 
Owen Brannigan's singing of two 
Handel arias, says: 

“Xiie semiquavers are appallingly diffi- 
cult for a bass to articulate cleariy, but, 
as it happened, I had Peter Dawson's 
old disc by me, and there you have an 
altogether different standard of pre- 
cision, not to mention a superb top F 
aL Lne end. This, and other Dawson/Han- 
dei performances, would make a fine LP 
reissue.” 

The February Gramophone is the 
latest I have received as this page 
is typed, but most likely March 
and succeeding issues will have other 
references to the stalwart bass-bari- 
tone, and there probably will be 
more reissues of his old records. 

(So now, I imagine, you under- 
stand why I consider it time well 
spent to write about Peter Dawson, 
even though, as far as I know, he 
never sang in the States or even 
visited our shores. He not only 
achieved the longest recording ca- 
reer of any artist, interrupted only 
by military service during IWorld 
War I and a brief return to Aus- 
tralia at the War’s end, but he 
was a consummate artist. (During 
his absence from England in the 
years 1939 to 1947 he did some rec- 
ording for H.M.V. J s Australian 
branch) . 

It is a privilege to outline (the 
story of such a distinguished artist 
and such an amazing career. 

III. Australian Boyhood — 
Arrival in London 

Not many of the gifted men and 
women whom I have chronicled have 
written an autobiography, but Pe- 
ter Dawson told his life story in 
a book, “Fifty Years of Song,” pub- 
lished in England in 1951. I have 
found it a valuable source of in- 
formation, but only a relatively 
small part of the total space is de- 
voted to an account of his recording 
career. 

■So far as record making goes, my 
account will be more comprehensive 
than Dawson's own narration. I shall 
even at times correct erroneous 
statements he made, relying on hia 
memory. 



The Roanoke, Va., Times had this photo made for use with a feature story about 
Quentin Riggs (right), to whom the Peter Dawson Biography is dedicated. Jim Walsh, 
author of the series, and Riggs, are holding a copy of HOBBIES. The newspaper story 
told of how their friendship began through Riggs' fondness for Walsh's writings. Riggs, 
whose home is in Oklahoma City, is now working for the U. S. State Department in 
Sydney, Australia, where the late Peter Dawson lived before his death last September. 

— Photo by Hank Daniel 
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But I wish to acknowledge with 
grateful thanks the help that “Fif- 
ty Years of Song,” published by 
Hutchinson and Co., of London, at 
a price of 15 shillings ($2.10) and 
presumably still in print, has been 
to mo. I thank Quentin Riggs for my 
copy, which he sent to me when he 
was on military service abroad. 

Peter Dawson, of Scotch descent, 
was born in Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia, January 31, 1882. By a co- 
incidence which I hadn't previously 
observed, I am typing* the pages of 
this first installment on the night of 
January 31, 1961 — the day on which 
the almost fabulous singer became 
79 years of age. 

Peter’s father had been a sailor 
and was a strict disciplinarian of his 
five sons and four daughters. Peter 
was the youngest of the boys. On 
giving up the sea, the elder Dawson 
established an iron-working business 
in Adelaide. The firm is still in busi- 
ness, but now operates a canning fac- 
tory in Sydney. 

As a small boy, Peiter played “The 
Blue Bells of Scotland” by ear on a 
violin at an East Adelaide public 
school entertainment. He gave what 
he says was an excruciating per- 
formance. 

His mother he describes as a sweet 
singer of Scotch songs, and his tal- 
ented sisters played, among them the 
violin, piano, and organ. The boy’s 
first public appearance as a singer 
was made at the age of eight at a 
social given in the College Park Con- 
gressional Church at Adelaide. His 
sister Agnes played the accompani- 
ment, but alasl little Peter, whose 
voice was later to captivate audi- 
ences totaling millions, forgot the 
words. 

He did better in his teens. At 17 
he joined the choir of St. Andrew’s 
church and took lessons from the 
late C. J. Stephens. He was 19 when 
he won first prize for a bass solo 
at a competition held in Ballarat. 

During this time he was working 
for his father and learning the 
plumbing business from 7:30 in the 
morning to 5 in the afternoon. The 
time from 6:30 to 7 a.m., with an 
hour in the evening, was reserved 
for singing practice. 

After winning his Ballarat honors, 
Peter began to obtain occasional lo- 
cal concert engagements. Stephens 
then persuaded his father that the 
youth should go to England for 
training by .Sir Charles Santley, a 
distinguished baritone whose early 
H. M. V. records (some with “ghost 
voices” at the end) are hard to find 
and prized by collectors. 

Dawson’s brother Jim agreed to 
go with him on what in those days 
seemed an endless trip, by boat, from 
Australia to England. No flying 
across that yawning Pacific void in 
a few hours at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

They had meant to go in 1901, 
but. Peter caught typhoid fever and 
the trip wasn’t made until a year 
later. The brothers left on the S. S. 
Afric, and Peter took a cabin trunk, 
which he made in 1900, and kept all 


his life. They arrived in England on 
an important day in British histo- 
ry. 

It was also an important day in 
Peter Dawson's life. He had no sus- 
picion that within a mere two years 
he would become one of the most 
popular singers for a new-fangled 
squeaky toy, known as a phonograph 
when it played wax cylinders, and 
as a gramophone when it spun flat 
discs. 

He didn’t suspect, either, that al- 
ready living in London was a char- 
ming* young lady, Annette Noble, who 
had been growing into womanhood 
while he was leaving his boyhood 
behind in Australia, and that, even 
before he made his first record, 
“Nan” Noble would have become his 
wife. 

Nan came from a gifted family. 
Her brother, Tom, was a recording 
expert, and her sister, Yolande, was 
a talented comedienne. Some of her 
Edison and Columbia records were 
sold in the (States. 

But when he first saw England 
at the age of 20, Peter Dawson 
wasn't thinking of either marriage 
or record making. 

IV. Early Days in England 

The Dawson brothers arrived in 
London on Derby Day as the Brit- 
ish people were celebrating the end 
of the Boer War. They took lodg- 
ings in Kennington, on the main 
road to Epsom, the racing center, 
and Peter spent his first six months 
of London there. 

Each week he paid seven shillings 
and sixpence (about $1.88 in Amer- 
ican money at the 1902 exchange 
rate) for a spotlessly clean bed-sit- 
ting room. The price included break- 
fast each morning and free use of 
the piano. 

Hoping to make an imposing ap- 
pearance when he called on San- 
tley, Peter went ito the Elephant and 
Castle and bought a tail coat, striped 
trousers, a braided waistcoat, a 
shining top hat, and a pair of tan 
shoes. The first song he sang for 
Santley, who was both impressed 
and astonished by his appearance, 
was "O Ruddier than ithe Cherry,” 
from Handel's Avis and Galatea — 



Peter Dawson as he looked almost 60 
years ago. 



Peter Dawson as a member of the 
Adelaide Choral Society, Christmas, 1901.1 


an air which he always liked to sing 
because he considered it his “lucky 
song.” 

Santley told him he had an ex- 
cellent voice, but it would be some 
time before he could be accepted as 
a pupil. (Sir Charles suggested that 
Peter study with F. L. Bamford, in 
Glasgow, Scotland, then return to 
him. 

So the young basso went to stay 
with his uncle Captain James Daw- 
son, owner of a fleet of sailing ships. 
His Glasgow cousins soon took him 
to a shop and had him buy every- 
day attire more in keeping with the 
dour Scotch environment. 

Dawson describes Bamford as a 
fine teacher. After six months of 
hard study, which included opera, 
oratorio, and classic songs, he was 
ready to return to London and again 
seek Santley’s aid. This time Sir 
Charles was ready to accept him, at 
a guinea ($5.25) a week. He made 
excellent progress and Santley ar- 
ranged for him to take part in a 
concert tour of the West of England 
in which Madame Emma Albani and 
Santley also participated. 

Much of Dawson’s spare time in 
London he spent at the Royal Ope- 
ra House in Covent Garden. Most 
of these visits were made in compa- 
ny with a friend, Leonard Young, 
who was an enthusiast for fine mu- 
sic. 

Although Dawson enjoyed the op- 
era, it did not impress him as a 
way of life that he wanted to fol- 
low. He says it struck him as be- 
ing, for most singers, too much work 
and too little pay. However, he did 
make some operatic appearances dur- 
ing his career, including one in Die 
Meistersinger , with an English cast 
and Hans Richter conducting*. He 
was inclined to believe Charpenitier’s 
“Louise,” was his favorite opera. 
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V, Marriage — More Recitals 
and Concerts 

After six months in Kennington, 
Peter Dawson moved to Ealing Com- 
mon — and met his future wife. 
"Nan” was 'the daughter of Thomas 
J. Noble, iSr., for 25 years manager 
of the Alhambra Theater in Leices- 
ter Square. Then he operated the 
Ealing Theater under his own man- 
agement, and Dawson met his daugh- 
ter. They were married 18 months 
later. 

Mrs. Dawson, like her sister, was 
an accomplished singer, with a fine 
soprano voice. She had sung, under 
the professional name of Annette 
George, in London and many of the 
large provincial towns. After the 
marriage she joined Peter in reci- 
tals throughout the British Empire. 

Within a few years they had 
toured together in England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, Wales, Australia, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and India. 
Nan gave up professional singing in 
1925 after being gravely injured in 
a motor car accident. 

For a time after their marriage 
the young pair experienced hard 
times. Peter wasn’t making a liv- 
ing by his concert work and his 
father insisted, after he had studied 
for two years, that he return home 
and go to work in the canning fac- 
tory. 

In the hope of making him come 
back to Australia, old Mr. Dawson 
reduced or stopped the allowance he 
had been sending his deep-voiced 
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son. But Nan insisted that Peter 
continue his musical career, and he 
kept on singing, even though money 
was slow coming in. 

Dawson recalls he was paid seven 
shillings and sixpence (the same 
price he was charged a week for 
room and breakfast in Kennington) 
for his first appearance in England. 
He sang at a concert in a church 
in Burdett Road, Stepney, using such 
time-honored bass songs as “I Fear 
No Foe,” “Rocked in the Cradle of 
the Deep,” “The Bandolero,” and 
“Long Ago in Alcala.” 

# He was 22 when he made the se- 
ries of public appearances, already 
mentioned, with Albani and Sant- 
ley. Their first concert was given 
in the Guildhall at Plymouth, the 
town from which the Pilgrim Fath- 
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J. E. Hough, "The Lancashire Laddie,” 
who headed the Edison Bell Co,, gave 
Peter Dawson his start as a recording 
artist. 


ers had sailed nearly 300 years 
earlier for America. 

The critics’ reviews of the concert 
gave him encouragement. One, speak- 
ing of Dawson, said: 

“The refreshing clearness of his dic- 
tion, after so much incoherence from 
so many of today's singers, was most 
pleasing. This young man has a good 
future before him. His phrasing in the 
difficult ‘Hybrias the Cretan’ was a rev- 
elation in its perfection.” 

Although Dawson received only 
two guineas a concert, after having 
previously been paid seven guineas 
to sing at a musical event in Glas- 
gow, he considered that the publi- 
city and experience made up for 
the low pay. Later he sang for a 
good many musical societies at what 
were known as “smoking concerts,” 
in which the nicotine-tainted atmos- 
phere didn’t help keep a singer’s vo- 
cal chords at concert pitch. .Santley 
advised him to accept the engage- 
ments for the sake of the money 
and experience, but not to smoke 
and drink with the audience. 

Yet, judging from an interview 
wifth Dawson which W. S. Mead- 
more published in the September, 
1935, Gramophone , Santley’s prac- 
tice didn't precisely accord with his 
preaching. 

"Sometimes Santley would say: 'What 
are you doing tonight?’ and invite me to 
dinner. Afterwards he would pass me his 
fierce black Spanish cigars. It took a 
strong stomach to tackle one of them! 
But I could smoke anything in those 
days. Until I was married I used to 
puff away at coarse Irish twist, but my 
wife could not endure the smell of it 
in the house. So Irish twist had to go.” 

Later, Dawson smoked little, if at 
all, and in the matter of alcohol he 
was virtually a tee-totaller. 

Meadmore's article contains some 
interesting reminiscences of Daw- 


son’s early days from which I ex- 
tract : 

"We stood in his sitting room, looking 
into a garden jolly with summer flowers 
and beautifully kept. Erect in every 
■border, like a regiment of soldiers, were 
rugosa standards, victims of Peter Daw- 
son's passion for budding roses. He is 
an ardent gardener. But then he is 
ardent about most things he does. And 
skillful! Painting, for example. There is 
something more than the amateur in his 
oils — mostly landscapes — and there was 
a little piece of a tree against a wall 
that it would have given me great 
pleasure to hang on one of my walls. 

" ‘In those (Australian) days,' he said, 
■I was a master plumber — had a certifi- 
cate for it. Also I was a lead worker, 
a gas fitter, a champion swimmer — I 
won a five mile race for boys under 16 
— I could drive a steam-roller or a 
steam-engine or any make of car, and 
I was a horse breaker. I loved horses 
and have missed them since I left Aus- 
tralia. When I was a boy I milked six 
cows every morning, and I could make 
butter, plow and scythe. But when I 
was a boy roy great enthusiasm was for 
boxing: my ambition, was to be a prize 
fighter. My brother, a well-known Aus- 
tralian boxer, gave me my first lessons, 
and the old-time fighter, Jack Evans, 
polished me up. When I was 19 I won 
the amateur boxing championship of 
Adelaide. 

“ ‘The South African war had just come 
to its long-drawn-out end; peace had 
been declared the very day on which I 
arrived in London. I walked out of Fen- 
church Street Station in all the glory of 
a top- hat worn for the first time, but 
had not got many yards before it was 
snatched from my head and thrown high 
in the air. I never saw it again. Men 
and women were dancing in the street; 
most of that night I was turning the 
handle of a barrel organ. 

" ‘In 1926, Dixon Rider, the Canadian 
singer, said to me that it was about 
time I did something worthy of my 
voice — I should give a series of West 
End song recitals. So for three years 
I studied German lieder with him. When 
I thought I was ready I gave four re- 
citals at the Wigmore Hall and a fur- 
ther four at the Aeolian. Of course I 
lost money on the venture, but it was 
worth it. I’d rather sing those songs 
than any other, and I enjoyed those re- 
citals immensely. When in 1931 I was 
touring Australia with Mark Hambourg, 
It was obvious T could not sing tripe 
while he was playing classical music, 
and T venture to think that the songs 
I did sing during that trip would have 
been worthy of anv singer. 

" ‘I’ve sung in oratorio, opera, at con- 
certs, and in the music halls, to say 
nothing of making gramophone records 
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HARRY BELLAFONTE material: rec- 
ords, pictures, articles, paper music, 
whatever you have. All letters answered. 
Request this material pertain to the time 
before he hit fame. — Mary Belle Smith, 
2717 Hampshire Blvd., Huntington Beach, 
Calif. d3446 
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and broadcasting. I’ve toured Australia 
and New Zealand seven times, South 
Africa thrice, and I've also sung in 
India, Burma, the Straits Settlements 
and China and Japan. In South Africa 
I was billed as "The King of Record 
Makers; Over Two Million Records.” I 
was told that a Zulu chief was very 
keen to meet me; but when he did he 
was terribly disappointed. Somehow or 
other he had got into his head that I 
had two million wives! 

” ’One trip to Australia, on a P. & O. 
liner, the purser came up to me and 
said, “Suite all right, Mr. Dawson?” 
Fine, I said. "Got something much bet- 
ter for you.” He showed me a most 
palatial suite, and I changed over. A 
few days later he remarked: "Do you 
know, Mr. Dawson, we sell more of your 
whisky up and down the line than any 
other brand.” When I told him I was 
only Dawson the singer and not the 
Dawson of whisky fame, his face was 
like the fire-proof curtain coming down 
at a theater!' ’’ 
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BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1350. 
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CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
5" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All items in perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann. 
Miller, 410 W. Lomlta, Glendale 4. Calif. 
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CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 75c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Mlnersville, Pa. 
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FOR SALE: Approximately 60 antique 
radios, phonographs, reproducers from 
$7.50 to $360. Illustrated list only 60c. — 
W. Miller, 1017 Westgate, Troy, Ohio. 

mh3023 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 26c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ja342& 


CYLINDER !& DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3304 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. J&6448 


FOR SALE: Over 100 antique phono- 
graphs and radios. Illustrated list 31, re- 
funded on first order. — Miller's, 1017 
Westgate Rd., Troy, Ohio. Ja3486 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING of all 
kinds. Have a supply of the original 
Edison Styluses and can Install them 
in your reproducers. Send stamp for 
brochure on reproducers. — Thomas Pol- 
lard, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 
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ANY <£. EVERYTHING OLD in music. 
— Frank Bailey, Route 3, South Haven, 
Mich. jal401 
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WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books. $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that hoMs the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. Ja3694 


WANTED: Excelsior, Eclipse, Bijou & 
other Edison cylinder phonographs, re- 
producers. parts. — W. Miller, 1017 West- 
gate Road, Troy, Ohio. mh3272 
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VI. The Turning Point 

While Peter’s career was still un- 
certain, a Russian singing specia- 
list, Professor Kantorez, told the 
young basso he could teach him how 
to extend his voice. Dawson placed 
himself under the professor’s gui- 
dance, and Kantorez changed him 
from a basso profundo into a bass- 
baritone, able to sing four notes 
higher than he had ever before ac- 
complished. 

Kantorez insisted he could give the 
youngster a still greater range and 
turn him into "the finest tenor of 
the age,” but Dawson refused, fear- 
ing that if he became a tenor he 
would lose his middle register. How- 
ever, he said he would always be 
grateful to the Russian who assured 
him at parting he was so well 
trained in voice production tech- 
niques that he would still be sing- 
ing well at 90. "For those interest- 
ed,” Dawson writes in 'Fifty Years 
of .Song/ "my range is E b to top 
A. Before the Kantorez episode it 
was E6 to D.” 

The turning point in the singer’s 
career came when his father had 
stopped his allowance and he was 
without money. Then he received a 
visit from a man whom he describes 
as “a charming bearded gentleman” 
— James E. Hough, managing direc- 
tor of the Edison Bell Phonograph 
Co. 

Mr. Hough asked Dawson to come 
to the Edison Bell studios in the 
E us ton Buildings in Northwest Lon- 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Anilq.ua musical Instru- 

ments, write full description to Hal Lynn, 
13210 Shaker Square, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 

apl2069 


ORGANS AND MELODEONS boughL, 
sold, traded. — Scott Brobston, 433 E. 
Center St., Nazareth, Pa. Ja3422 


Coin Operated Banjo Wanted, — 
P. M. Connelly, 710 Washington 
Blvd., Oak Park, 111. mh32l3 


WILL BUY a Vega “Whyte Laydie“ 
5-string banjo, or other good make. — 
N. Howard, 43 West 32nd St., New York, 
N. Y. jal291 


NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player PJano Co., 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kans, ap!24661 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$1507 “Price Guide” lists 7500 number# 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y, Jel200*l 


FREE “Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York, N. Y. ap3276 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

mh3084 


50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
David B. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, N.Y. ja361& 


VOCALSTYLE piano rolls badly need- 
ed: “Mr. Jelly Lord” and “Tom Cat 
Blues.” — Montgomery, 722 Spring, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. dl22511 


Wanted: Syrian-Arabic player pi- 
ano rolls. — Ray Fortier, Farming- 
ton, N. H. mh6825 


WANTED: Welte-Mlgnon, Deluxe, 

Duo-Art, and regular rolls. List titles 
and prices. — A. H. GiragosLan, 603 So. 
Walter Reed Dr., Arlington 4, Va. 8122741 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and cyl- 
inder records, many types of early phono- 
graphs, 25c for lists. Also “Evolution 
of the’ Phonograph,” by Walter Welch 
and Oliver Reed, a complete history of 
the phonograph, 576 pages, regular price 
$9.95. — Coppernoll’s Antiques, Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. mh3836 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP.— ARG, 
341 Cooper Sta.. New York, N.Y. f 6S06 


PLAYER-PIANO ROLLS bought-sold; 
Duo-Art and organ rolls wanted. — Old 
Salzburg, 1645 Wisconsin, Washington 7, 
D.C. mh6676 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day Let’s hear your needs. — Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1123 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please). mh3253 


WANTED: Following reproducing 
piano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 

nl26361 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South's 
store for top condition collectors' 78’#. 
Operatic, historical, personality, Jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold. — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. mh306& 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


ANYTHING in QUANTITY. Amounts 
of 25 or more. Old or otherwise. Mer- 
chandise must be in good saleable con- 
dition. Anything from A to 2. Items must 
be ail the same, but not necessarily the 
same age. All letters answered. State 
amount, condition and price In first let- 
ter. — Antique Phonograph Service, c/o 
Lloyd Whitlock, 114 State St., Brewer, 
Maine. mh3829 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


ATTENTION: Cylinder and disc phono- 
graphs. All makes and models. Sold and 
repaired. Repairs done on all machines. 
Have in stock original parts for all ma- 
chines, including main springs and re- 
producers. Reproducers bought, sold and 
repaired. Large list of phonographs for 
sale sent for stamp. Special, sturdy re- 
placement floor horn stands, modern, $6 
each. — Antique Phonograph Service, 
114 State, Brewer, Maine. mh3069 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL RESTORED Instruments. 
Also buy and repair: reasonable, — C. 
Lamper, C-Sbarp Hobby Shop, 1365 
Bristol, N.W„ Grand Rapids, Mich. 

&U120821 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


Wanted: Welte, Deluxe, Duo-Art 
and Ampico rolls. — T. P. Grattelo, 
1619 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif. f3804 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists of 
records or phonographs you have for sale. 
I am a collector only, and cannot tell 
you where to sell them. The only rec- 
ords I want to buy are sapphire, center- 
start Pathe discs by Gene Greene, “The 
Ragtime King.” I will pay $3 for fine 
copies of Pathe records by Greene, if 
they are not already in my collection. I 
need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913, 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World from 
1905 to 1926, and The Edison Phonograph 
or Amberola Monthly, Diamond Points, 
the Columbia Record and the Voice of 
the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 476, Vin- 
ton, Va. tfx 


RECORDINGS NEEDED, will pay high 
price: “Clarinetski,” J ohnny Dodds: 
“Prohibition Has Done Me Wrong,” 
Jimmy Rodgers; WPA-Glenn Miller. 
Please contact: Aida Favia-Artsay, 50 
Prospect Ave., Valhalla, N.Y. tfx 


SEEKING TOSCANINI 78*3 on Vlc- 
trola, HMV, Brunswick, Victor, V-DIscs. 
— Weaver, 4406 Clay Ave., Houston 23, 
Texas. apG445 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


OVER 100,000 bard - to - get records, 
1903 to LP. — Jack's Record Cellar, 400 
Haight St., San Francisco 17, Calif. 

dl26121 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought, — The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N.Y. ja!28862 


FOR SALE: Edison cylinder record, 4 
min. “The Farmer Business Man” by 
Theodore Roosevelt, 100 Edison records 
and player. Records are 50 - 60 years 
old. Mosby Floral Co., 818 12th St. Tell 


Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — ARG, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York City 3, N. Y. je6084 


COLLECTOR’S ITEMS: 78s to lps - 
Publisher: The Record Finder. — Jazz 
Man Record Shop, 2689 West Pico. Lo» 
Angeles, Calif. aul24661 


78 rpm GOLDEN-AGE vocals, rar* 
>peraUcs, orchestral and Instrumental 
■ecords, old catalogs, photos of singer* - 
l 11 may be found on our monthly list*. 
Uso large selection of Imported Euro- 
>ean LPs. — Ross, Court & Co., 3244 


THOUSANDS OF RECORDS, Auction 
lists now available. Please specify 
artists or type of records desired . ■ - 
Jazz & Blues, Hillbilly, Personalities, 
Banjos, etc. Cond. guaranteed. Fast 
service. Send to — Records, 122 Cres- 
cent Ave., Woodbury, N. J. mh344o- 


F.R.P. RE-ISSUES of famous singer*. 
Send for free list and name of neare#t 
dealer, — Famous Records of the Pa*t, 
2060 First Ave., New York 29, N. Y. 

apl28271 


I BUY, SELL, TRADE 12" & 16" radio 
transcriptions, all types. — Paul Scrfven, 
Niles, Ohio. mh3522 


TRY MARCONI'S for rare 78's. Serving 
collectors for 46 years. Original stock 
records of operatic, orchestral, popular 
and jazz. Also cut out Ip's. Send for 
operatic catalog, 25c. — Marconi Brothers, 
864 Lexington Ave., New York City 21, 
N. Y. Ja367fv 
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don and take a voice test In his 
most impressive graveyard tones, the 
22-year-old basso agreed and sped 
home, he says in his book, to tell 
the glad tidings to Nan. 

Meadmore's previously quoted ar- 
ticle in The Gramophone, however, 
has him saying: “I married, on 
nothing, Annette George, a soprano 
with a lovely voice who sang in 
musical comedy and pantomime. We 
spent our honeymoon at Brighton 
on five pounds presented ito me by 
my father-in-law. It was a week- 
end honeymoon, for I was married 
on a Saturday; on the 'Monday I 
was back in town recording for Edi- 
son Bell.” 

Dawson's own account, we may as- 
sume, should be more reliable than 
what Meadmore recollected his say- 
ing in the interview. At any rate, 
Peter relates, he discovered next 
morning he didn't have enough 
money to pay his fare to the Edison 
Bell headquarters! 

(To be continued) 


CORRECTIONS IN BIRTHS 
AND DEATHS DIRECTORY 
Despite the most painstaking ef- 
forts of the HOBBIES editorial 
staff and myself, a few errors slip- 
ped into the December article giving 
the birth and death dates of pioneer 
recording artists. 

The worst, perhaps, was printing 
Jules Levy's birth year as 1858 
when it should have been 1838. Marie 
Dressler's -first name was given as 
Maria; Marguerita Sylva became 
Marguerite; Darius Lyons was called 
Daius, and in one place New Or- 
leans was spelled New Orelans. If 
there were any others, I haven't 
caught them, and, after all, this 
wasn't many for such a long list. 

— Jim Walsh 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 29 ) 

oletLo' at the Metropolitan and Proves 
Himself a First-Rate Artist: The woeful 
scarcity of good operatic tenors makes 
the advent of every new one an event 
of especial importance. For this reason 
the performance of ‘Rlgoletto' on Friday 
evening of last week is worthy of more 
than passing mention. 

"It introduced to the American audi- 
ences the Russian tenor, Smirnoff, who, 
as MUSICAL. AMERICA readers will re- 
member has already a firmly grounded 
reputation in Europe. That he is going 
to set this city agog cannot yet be as- 
serted with the utmost degree of defin- 
iteness, but, on the other hand, he will 
undoubtedly prove the most serviceable 
lyric tenor the Metropolitan has pos- 
essed since the departure of Bond from 
that Institution. There was a good-sized 
audience to receive him and he had 
every reason to be satisfied with the 
amount of applause that rewarded the 
results of his efforts in the role of the 
Duke. 

"Mr. Smirnoff is in many respects a 
first-rate artist. His voice is of lyrical 
sweetness and is smooth and even in 
quality. His phrasing Is admirable and 
his breath control astonishing. Few ten- 
ors of late years have been gifted with 
such a capacious pair of lungs, and It 
is with the most consummate ease that 
the singer is able to sustain phrases of 
almost unbelieveable length. His desire 
to put this facility to the utmost use 
results at times in the practice of pro- 
longing high notes far beyond their 
written value. His intonation was al- 
most constantly true, and he is fully 
alive to the value of dynamic shading. 

"There is one matter, however, which 
needs correction in Mr. Smirnoff's work. 
He is addicted to the use of the effem- 
inate 'white voice,' a thing which is 
doubly unpleasant coming from an In- 
dividual of such manly and handsome 
presence and hearing. Musical taste in 
this country is strongly opposed to this 
vocal quality, . .'' 

A great deal more remains to be 
told about this celebrated artist of 
Old Russia; the story of his life 
and career, and perhaps some anec- 
dotes. But these will be in my re- 
view of another Smirnoff LP which, 


I und-erstand, is coming out in the 
near future. 

Meanwhile, here are the correct 
dates of his birth and death, which 
I got from his widow, whom I had 
the pleasure of meeting recently. 
Dmitri Alekseyeviitch Smirnoff was 
born in Moscow in 1882. The charm- 
ing lady could not recall the full 
date: “It was so long ago,” she said. 

As to his demise — the whole city 
of Riga, where the famous tenor 
was deeply admired to the end of his 
long and colorful artistic life, 
mourned him on April 27, 1944. And 
with his passing, another star ceased 
to brighten the operatic constella- 
tion of the Golden Age. 


LIGHTNER MUSEUM 
HIGHLIGHTED 

“The Houghton Line,” well-edited 
and most interesting organ of the 
E. F. Houghton & Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., frequently espouses the 
cause of hobbies. In the June issue, 
1961, Douglas C. Miner of the staff 
of The Houghton Line reported on 
his visit to the Lightner Museum 
of Hobbies, St. Augustine, Fla. Mr. 
Miner commented: “If you do not 
have a hobby when you go in, you 
will get an idea for one before you 
come out. Two floors of a big Span- 
ish architecture building house every- 
thing from buttons to mustache cups, 
umbrellas, match clips, coins, stamps, 
phonographs, automobiles, dishes and 
what have you. Some 50,000 tourists 
visit the museum yearly. Its man- 
agement is under a Board of Trust- 
ees which includes prominent citi- 
zens and city officials interested in 
history, of which St. Augustine has 
plenty.” 




ONCE MORE 

A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 

TO THE GREAT BIG HOBBIES FAMILY 



NIPPER, lying on a Pathe phonograph made In Prance, is taking care 
to leave an open box of candy for Santa Claus. 

Here Nipper la Joined by his brunette hero, ROCER. Nips Is sitting 
on a letter they have written to Santa. They have Just turned from 
peering wistfully Into the snow-clad outdoors for a glimpse of St. Nick. 

Judging by his loving, almost worshipful, expression. PETEY thinks 
hta record colleator friend, Albert Via, of South Boston, Va,, Is Santa In 
disguise. 

Sweet-faced GRAY Is keeping a bright look-out for the rcd-clad 
•Id gentleman with the big bag of presents for good cats. Gray is good 
the year around — Not Just at Chris tmas time. 


PERCY, the Pitiful Persian, was crippled, nameless, homeless and 
friendless, until he timidly came up the hill during last winter's cold, 
snowy weather. For weeks he hid beneath the porch at 225 North Maple 
St.. Vinton. Va. Now he's one of the family and for the first time In 
his life expects Santa to leave something for him. 

From Roger, Gray, Nipper, Petey and .Tim Walsh — and. 
for the first time, from Percy, the Pitiful Persian. (P.S. 
Aroma, the Friendly Polecat, and Mike and Ike, the portly 
■possoms, who live harmoniously together somewhere beneath 
the house, extend their greetings, too.) 
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Peter Dawson 


PART II 
By JIM WALSH 



I. At Edison Bell 

Nan Dawson saved her aspiring 
but penniless husband from calamity 
when he ruefully told her he had 
an invitation to make test record- 
ings for Edison Bell but didn’t have 
the money to pay his fare to Mr. 
Hough’s London studios. 

The young wife remembered she 
had played the Fairy Queen in a 
pantomime a year or so previously, 
and had used pennies to keep her 
long silk hose attached to the bottom 
of the Queen’s corsage. Inside her 
trunk she found six pennies twisted 
into the top of the stockings. Those 
pennies paid her husband’s way to 
Edisonia. 

The first song Dawson sang into 
what he called “the little funnel” was 
“Long Ago in Alcala.” He said he 
could never forget the shock as some- 
one laid a hand on his shoulder and 
pushed him closer to, or farther 
from the horn. And he said the ex- 
perience of hearing the playback re- 
mained vivid all his life. 

Edison Bell’s musical director, Ed- 
ward Hesse, told him afterwards his 
face was a study; that he sat open- 
mouthed and astonished as the rec- 
ord started, but showed clearly be- 
fore it ended that he thought he 
was listening to good singing. 

The Edison Bell recording expert, 
Russel] Hunting, was an American 
whose life story was told in HOB- 
BIES from November, 1944, through 
February, 1945. Hunting told Hough 
that Dawson’s voice was “too power- 
ful and very difficult to record” with- 
out blasting. Hough replied it could 
be properly recorded by using a less 
sensitive diaphragm. He asked Daw- 
son to return for another trial. 

As Dawson left the office he heard 
Hough say to Hesse: “I think his 
voice is a winner.” (Edison Bell 
later made a disc record called the 
Winner). 

Dawson walked the eight miles to 
Ealing, impatient to relate the morn- 
ing’s happenings to Annette. I like 
to imagine him striding briskly 
along, meditating on the possibilities 
of becoming regularly employed as 
a recording artist. 

On Peter’s next visit, Hunting 
brought out a different recording 
horn and made him sing the entire 


Hector Grant, alias Peter Dawson, as a 
Scottish comedian in 1906. 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


song, so he would know where the 
heavy notes that caused blast might 
occur. While the test record was 
being made Hunting himself stood 
beside Dawson and pushed him back 
and forth as the nature of the mu- 
sic indicated. 

This time there was virtually no 
playback blast. And Peter gave a long 
breath of relief when Hunting said, 
“Yeah, that's it.” Then, in a louder 
tone: “You’ve got a darned good 
voice.” 

The record which had just been 
made was not intended for sale. 
Hesse decided Dawson's first com- 
mercial cylinder should be “Navajo,” 
a combination Indian-Negro song- 
contrived by two Americans, Harry 
Williams and Egbert Van Alstyne. A 
year later they were to write possi- 
bly the greatest song hit of all time, 
“In the Shade of the Old Apple 
Tree,” which Dawson recorded for 
Edison Bell. 

Hunting maintained Dawson's 
name must be changed for record 
use. He doesn’t seem to have men- 
tioned the possibility of the basso's 
becoming confused with the purveyor 
of Peter Dawson whisky, but he 
said something about it being too 
common a name in the States and 
insisted a given name other than 
Peter was necessary. So it was de- 
cided to borrow the first name of 
Dawson’s music-loving friend, Leo- 
nard Young, and Dawson’s fledg- 
ling records came out as by Leonard 
Dawson. 

Before long, however, Hough in- 
sisted that since Dawson was becom- 
ing well-known as a concert artist 
it was bad business not to use his 
■real name. So Leonard Dawson was 
retired in favor of Peter. The singer 
said he could still recall the thrill 
he felt when Harry iBluff, a come- 
dian who served as Edison Bell an- 
nouncer, intoned: “ ‘The Bandolero,” 
sung by Peter Dawson. Edison Bell 
record ! ” 

At first Dawson was paid five 
shillings a -round — slightly more 
than American companies ordinari- 
ly had paid beginning recorders. Edi- 
son Bell apparently had not begun 
making . cylinders by the moulded 
process in 1904, for Dawson said he 
had to sing songs over and over 
to make the masters from which dup- 
licated copies were supplied* 

When Billy Williams’ first com- 
edy record for Edison, “John, John, 
Put Your Trousers On,” swept Eng- 
land like an epidemic, Dawson was 
engaged, under the name of Hector 
Grant, to sing it for Edison Bell. 
For five consecutive days he started 
singing about “John” at 10 a.m., 
kept it up until 1 p.m., had lunch, 
started again at 2:15 and worked 
through until 5. 

For this he received 75 golden sov- 
ereigns, worth almost $400 by the 
values of those days and between 
$1,500 and $2,000 today. When he 
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reached home he told Nan he was 
a “budding Rockefeller” and dumped 
the money down on a table. 

They both were very happy. And 
the next day, this was early in 1907, 
they went to an auction sale and 
bought the first furniture they could 
call their own — a bed, wardrobe, 
washstand, and dressing table, which 
cost a grand total of $50. 

Peter must have had a good time 
during his tyro recording for Edison 
Bell. Mr. Hough’s hired help were 
a colorful crew whose idiosyncrasies 
provided ample scope for Dawson's 
good-naturedly satirical drawings 
that soon covered the studio walls. 

Among them were Ernest Pike, 
a robust-voiced tenor whose father 
was the baker at the Royal Fam- 
ily’s .Sandringham palace. Perhaps 
because of his father’s influence, 
Pike sang on a number of occasions 
before King Edward and the other 
members of the Family. The honor 
went somewhat to Pike’s head, much 
to the delight of Dawson, who be- 
came Pike's recording partner and 
sang hundreds of duets with him. 
We shall hear more of Ernest Pike, 
who died in 1936. 

Another Edison-Bell artist, whom 
Dawson probably knew, was Pipe- 
Major Henry Forsyth, bagpipe play- 
er for the King. A photo taken about 
the time Dawson's recording career 
began shows Forsyth striding along, 
sounding his pipes, followed by the 
four children of the Prince of 
Wales, who became King George V. 

Two future kings are in the pic- 
ture — Edward, now the Duke of 
Windsor, and George, destined to be 
loved as George VI. Princess Mary, 
and Henry, Duke of Gloucester, also 
are there. 

Then there was Dawson's fellow 
Australian, Albert Whelan, the mu- 
sic hall comedian who was one of 
the first performers to record ex- 
cerpts from Dickens' books. Whelan 
always appeared on the stage in 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

TDIT BKFAIRXNG - ej Under* raptnasd. i 
Kb* nnlnd * trod, all pub repaired, ! 
nftniahod, ill iron iwulaod. 

Fro* estimates, appraisals ft lists. 

Born and Music Box Co. 

!*• 4th Are. (PE 8-1404) Pelham. Jf.Y, 
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OPERA NEWS WANTED 

Issue One, Volume One 
First Issue of Opera News 

ROBERT BISHOP 
160 Columbia Heights 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

UL 6-0766 fp 
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[ YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
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EASY TO IHSTAU. 

FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000'S IN USE 
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LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tujunga, Colli. 




evening attire, and- began and closed 
his act by whistling “The 'Jolly Fel- 
lows Waltz.” Some of his records 
began and ended the same way. 

Around 1905, English Columbia 
usfed the slogan, “There's Talent In 
Every Columbia Record,” and their 
advertisements showed Whelan’s 
face, wearing a broad grin, peering 
from the top of a Columbia cylin- 
der record box. Whelan continued 
active in music hall and vaudeville 
until well into his 80's, although he 
lost a leg in his later years. 

He died in London Sunday, Febru- 
ai'y 20, 1961, aged 86. His fellow 
Australian, Percy Grainger, the 
noted pianist and composer, died in 
New York the following day. 

Surely it was fun to be young, 
making a good living. And to know 
and play pranks on Pike, Whelan, 
Harry Bluff, Stanley Kirkby, and 
■the other once-famous artists who 
performed for Edison Bell. 

II. Edison and Other Recordings 

I learned long ago most perfoi'- 
mers are less than 100 per cent ac- 
curate when they try to recollect 
details of their recording careers. 
Hence it is no wonder that Peter 
Dawson, though undoubtedly mean- 
ing to set down everything just as 
it happened, not infrequently mixed 
up dates and other things after re- 
lating his first experiences record- 
ing for Edison Bell. 

Of course, the reader may take 
the attitude the Negro preacher 
adopted concerning Robert G. Inger- 
soll's lecture, “-Some Mistakes of 
Moses:” “All I got to say is, Moses 
was there when it happened but 
Mr. Ingersoll wasn't.” 

It may be argued that Peter Daw- 
son was bound to know more about 
when, where, and how he made his 
records than a man living in Vir- 



WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 


RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA. GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten^nch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and stiver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - f aced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
lab els. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOFHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, Q.AT., etc. 

★ -OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great alngerH, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

60 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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MUSIC BOXES ! 


Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
od l ‘ 


gears and pinions made right in my ahop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT” hence yon are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and Fm sure I will have it. Every Item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds retfeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 

ifiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiHmnniiiiMiiunniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiioiiiiiiiiiiuaiiniiiiiinaiiiiimiiiiaiiitimiinoiiiiminiioiiiiiiiiiinoiinnimiiDiimmmfi 

^^^OLD^SALZBURG^^^^ 
MUSIC BOXES 4 

Bought Sold Repaired ^ 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 

Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing In new A 
Antique M uslc Boxes 

Looated In Historic old Georgetown In the Nation's Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D # C. Hudson 3-4553 
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Top — left 

Peter Dawson around 1904, when his 
career was just beginning and he was 
recording as “Leonard Dawson.” 

Top — right 

Sir Louis Sterling, who became the 
head of the great EMI recorded music 
“combine” in Great Britain, was one of 
Peter Dawson’s employers in the early 
days of the great bass-baritone’s phono- 
graph career. 


is possible to trace Dawson’s record- 
ing career through the Talking Ma- 
chine News and other periodicals and 
find out where his recollections var- 
ied from the published facts. 

In correcting any unintentional 
misstatements by Mr. Dawson, I 
shall not do so in a critical spirit, 
since he was one of my greatest mu- 
sical admirations, but in the cause of 
historical accuracy. 

The basso said he began making- 
records for Edison and other com- 
panies about the time he sang all 
those Edison Bell cylinders of “John, 
John, Put 'Your Trousers On,'* but 
he had been doing so for sometime 
before. 

At the Edison studios he met a 
young Irish tenor, who was just 
beginning a career as a professional 
singer and who told Peter he wasn’t 
charging enough for his recording 
services. The tenor, who wasn’t paid 
much for his first records, either, 
was John McCormack. 

Concerning the Edison cylinders, 
Dawson commented: 

"The Edison records sold at a high- 
er price than the others, and they 
were worth the price. They did not 
alter their price, when, about this 
time, another company started mak- 
ing a record which they put on sale 
for ninepence! That was threepence 
cheaper than the Edison Bell, and six- 
pence less than the Edison. . . 

"The Edison Company . . . asked 

me to sing for them exclusively, and 
put my fee up to three guineas mini- 
mum. The Thomas Edison Company 
was far more advanced technically in 
their recording, and took infinitely 
more pains in securing the best com- 
bination of recording xliaphragm and 
funnel for different voices. Only when 


the best result was found in various 
tests did they start to make the mas- 
ter records.” 

Those who know the legendary 
slave-driving methods of Edison’s 
American recording technicians will 
smile sympathetically at that state- 
ment. Both here and abroad Edison 
spared no pains to get the best 
possible -results, even though the ar- 4 
tists might be exhausted before the 
actual recording began. 

Musical purists will exclaim with 
some justice that it’s a pity the Edi- 
son people were not as careful in 
their choice of the material they rec- 
orded as they were in making sure 
that whatever was recorded came out 
right. Dawson’s fee of three gui- 
neas seems small, since most Edison 
artists of that period in the States 
were paid $40 a recording. 

Dawson went on to say that the 
Sterling Record Company was the 
one which introduced the ninepence 
record, and mentioned that the firm 
was headed by Louis Sterling. He 
did not refer to Russell Hunt- 
ing’s partnership with Sterling. The 
firm at first was known as the 
Russell Hunting Record Co., and 
made Sterling records. Later it was 
called Sterling & Hunting. 

Dawson described Louis Sterling, 
who grew up on New York’s East 
Side and was of Russian immigrant 
Jewish parentage, as “a short, dark, 
rather small man with an American 
accent, who at first sight did not 
impress me as a man capable of 
fighting companies like the two I 
have mentioned” — Edison and Edi- 
son Bell. But, Dawson said, as he 
grew to know Sterling better he ap- 
preciated the drive, determination, 
and strong personality hidden be- 
hind his frail physique. Dawson 
said Sterling failed to make a suc- 
cess of his cylinder record because 
the cylinder was on its way out 
and was being supplanted by the 
disc. 

Many years later, because of his 
services to the Empire, plain Louis 
Sterling became Sir Louis Sterling 


and was many times a millionaire, 
despite having given huge sums to 
charity, when he died in London 
June 3, 1958, at the age of 79. 
Long before that time he had be- 
come head of the English Columbia 
Co. and, much later, of E.M.I., the 
“combine” which makes Co 

lumbia, Parlophone and Regal-Zone 
phone records for sale throughout 
the British Empire. 

Dawson said that the temporary 
success of Sterling in bringing out 
a record for ninepence caused Edi- 
son to offer him the exclusive con- 
tract which he accepted. 

Dawson’s next step forward, he said r 
was in making disc records for two 
American brothers, Fred and Will 
Gaisberg, who had come to England 
as recording experts for His Mas- 
ter's Voice. Meanwhile, he had rec- 
orded for a few other companies, 
including Nicole. 

Their 'recording expert was Ar- 
thur Brooks, “who shortly after- 
wards became the chief recording 
manager for the powerful Columbia 
Company. . . . The manager of the 
Columbia was the little American 
who had tried to revivify cylinder 
records by selling them at ninepence 
each — Louis Sterling.” 

Dawson said the Gaisbergs per- 
suaded him to sign an exclusive 
H.M.V. contract in 1906, for a min- 
imum of 25 pounds ($125) a year. 
It seems incredible that the young- 
singer would accept a contract with 
such a paltry guarantee even though 
H.M.V. paid him, he said, 72 pounds 
that year. 

After all, he made a little more 
than 72 pounds in five days, singing 
“John, John” for Edison Bell! But 
he said, the 72 pounds seemed to 
him like “a lot of money,” and he 
considered it merely a supplement 
to concert work. The “John, John” 
singing was done after the supposed- 
ly exclusive H.M.V. contract was 
signed. 

Terming that first one-year con- 
tract the first of many with H.M.V., 
Dawson said he had not sung for 
any other company since 1906. By 
1908, he added H.M.V. was begin- 
ning to advertise his records in a 
fairly big way, and by 1909 he was 
receiving letters from his native 
Australia telling him his cylinders 
and discs were highly popular there. 

“I did not realize,” he said, “that 
my records had been ‘hailed’ in the 
Australian press, and that I was be- 
ing acclaimed a star in my own 
country until I arrived there for 
my first return visit with Amy ‘Cas- 
tle’s company. . . . The contract I 
made with H.M.V. was for one pound 
and one shilling for each solo; 10 
shillings, sixpence for each -duet or 
quartet.” 

Again one wonders: Why did Pe- 
ter sign an “exclusive” contract for 
one-third of what Edison would pay 
him. It seems, according to some ac- 
counts, that H.M.V. offered to give 
him his choice of a flat rate per 
record, or a shilling royalty on the- 
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sale of each, and, with what hind- 
sight now makes appear poor judg- 
ment, he settled for the flat fee. But 
how was a striving young singer to 
know his records would become so 
popular? 

III. Corrections and Emendations 

Mr. Dawson was mistaken when 
he said Edison never reduced the 
price of its cylinders from a shill- 
ing and sixpence to exactly a shill- 
ing. True, Edison had sued the Talk- 
ing MucMne News for hinting, with- 
out saying so outright, that the price 
of its records was coming down, but 
that price was cut to a shilling on 
July 1, 1907. 

Sterling dicl not introduce the nine- 
penny cylinder. As long as the Ster- 
ling record was made, its price was 
a shilling. In December, 1905, for 
instance, the makers advertised: 

“We take this method of assuring 
dealers in Sterling: records that there 
will be no change in price. . . When 
the Sterling records were first in- 
troduced to the British public they 
were at once recognized as TH13 
BEST SHILLING RECORD ON THE 
MARKET.’' 

The Sterling business grew stead- 
ily until Edison cut prices. Then 
they were unable to compete on equal 
terms with Edison's higher quality. 
The Edison price reduction, not any 
triumphant sweep of the disc, bank- 
rupted the Russell Hunting Record 
Co., Ltd. 

The Star record, made by the 
Phonograph Exchange Co., of Nor- 
wich, appears to have been the first 
cylinder offered for ninepence, as 
early as 1904. It is suspected of 
having been dubbed from Edison and 
other well-known brands. 

The first important manufacturer 
to cut the price of two-minute cy- 
linders to ninepence was Pathe, 
which did so on most of its cat- 
alog in July, 1906, but left cylin- 
ders by Caruso, Lauder, and other 
celebrities at a shilling. Pathe was 
then about to begin making discs 
and soon abandoned the cylinder 
trade in England. 

An effort also was made to mar- 
ket for ninepence the Rex cylinder, 
which had been made by the com- 
pany that turned out Lambert Inde- 
structibles. On October 1, 1907, Edi- 
son Bell announced dealers would 
allow threepence for each old rec- 
ord turned in on the purchase of a 
new one. That in effect brought 
the price down to ninepence. 

On October 15, the Premier Co. 
advertised the new Clarion cylinder 
at that low price, and Edison Bell 
followed suit on November 15. In 
April, 1908, Edison Bell announced 
a New Process improved cylinder 
that would sell for a shilling, but 
Mr. Hough's firm soon afterward be- 
gan concentrating on making discs 
and virtually gave up the “rollers.” 

Despite all the price cuts, and Ster- 
ling” and Hunting’s having gone 
bankrupt, superior quality caused 
nearly all the remaining cylinder 
business to go to the Edison shill- 
ing record, especially after the 4- 


minute Amberol was introduced late 
in 1908. 

The first mention I find of a Daw- 
son record for any company is in 
the September, 1904, Talking Ma- 
chine News t Old Mr. Hough had a 
quaint custom of devoting a full 
page ad to “Up-to-Date Dealers' 
Criticisms,” in which he honestly 
quoted unfavorable, as well as com- 
mendatory, pronouncements on Edi- 
son Bell records. 

A dealer in Reading, England, 
said: 

“Mr. Leonard Dawson sings ‘To My 
First Love’ with feeling- and expres- 
sion and not, as some of the Yankee 
artists sing records, which sounds to 
me like ‘sawing wood.' His is a pleas- 
ing voice and he is certainly an ad- 
dition to your clever staff.” 

I have been unable to find a refer- 
ence at this period to a “Leonard” 
Dawson record of “Navajo,” which 
our hero said is the first song he 
recorded for Hough's company. 

In October, 1904, Hough quoted an 
unfavorable comment: 

■'One most respected dealer con- 
demns No. G3SI, ‘because he cannot sing.’ 
Poor Leonard Dawson! . . . This artist 
has had the honor of singing twice with- 
in the last few weeks at the Queen’s 
Hall Promenade Concerts.’' 

A Dawson record of “Navajo” 
does, however, pop up in the Gramo- 
phone ( H.M.V. ) list for October, 
1904. It was 7-inch, single-faced, 
No. 2-2479. And it is plainly listed 
as by Peter Dawson, while Edison 
Bell was still calling him Leonard. 
Obviously, then, Dawson began mak- 
ing H.M.V, disc records almost as 
soon as he started doing- cylinders 
for Edison Bell, instead of begin- 
ning his disc career considerably la- 
ter, as he seemed to think. 

Almost certainly, the Gramophone 
& Typ writer, Ltd., as it was known 
in those days, was the first disc 
company for which Dawson made 
records. It is equally obvious that 
his Gramophone work began well- 
nigh concurrently with his first 
singing for Edison Bell. 

Russell Hunting, in fact, who was 
soon, to leave Edison Bell to become 



Mr. and Mrs. Peter Dawson with Nied- 
zielsky during South African tour, 1935. 


the head of the Russell Hunting 
Record Co., “tipped” Fred Gaisberg 
that Dawson was a singer of ex- 
ceptional promise. That led to Daw- 
son's making his first discs. Appar- 
ently, he also recorded for Nicole 
at about the same time, but that 
firm ‘went out of business shortly 
afterwards. 

Louis Sterling certainly was not 
with Columbia at the time Dawson 
sang for the semi-flexible Nicole- 
discs. Sterling was at that time man- 
ager of the British Zonophone Co., 
which was shortly afterwards ac- 
quired by Gramophone. He was to 


Pipe-Major Henry Forsyth was a popu- 
lar Edison Bell artist when Peter Dawson 
began making records. Here the official 
piper to the King of England is leading 
a “march” of the children of King George 
V and Queen Mary. 

— Nash Photo 
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be a partner in the Russell Hunting 
Co. and afterwards to bring out 
Rena discs, pressed from Columbia 
masters, before consolidating Rena 
with Columbia and rising to the top 
among Columbia’s executives. 

iawson’s memory deceived him 
when he said he made no records 
for any company other than H. M. V. 
(Gramophone) from the time he 
signed a contract in 1906. Of course, 
he may not have included his Zono- 
phone discs, since they were con- 
trolled by H. M. V., but what of 
his many cylinders for Edison and 
other companies? Actually, he made 
Edison records as long as the com- 
pany maintained an English record- 
ing laboratory. He could not have 
made his many four-minute Amber- 
ols, which were not introduced until 
late 1908, if he had been exclusive 
to H. M. V. since 1906. 

Conceivably, he meant he was 
exclusive to discs, but H, M. V. let 
him go on making cylinders, which 
were not considered strong compe- 
tition. Under a similar arrangement, 
Billy Murray was exclusive in this 
country to Victor (and Zonophone) 
discs, but had a joint contract that 
permitted him to sing for Edison 
cylinders. 

The first Edison — don’t confuse 
them with Edison Bell! — cylinders 
I have seen mentioned by Peter Daw- 
son came out in January, 1906. They 
were the Scotch comic song, “Foo 
the Noo” (13396), sung by Dawson 
under the name of Hector Grant 
and described by the Talking Ma- 
chine News as “suggestive of Harry 
Lauder at his best,” and 13383, of 
which the T.M.N. said, “Peter Daw- 
son’s deep bass voice is heard to 
advantage in ‘Tomorrow Wilt Be 
Friday.’ ” 

If Dawson did sign an exclusive 
cylinder contract with Edison, it 
must have been in effect only a short 
time for he made records during the 
next few years for nearly all the 
English cylinder manufacturers. 
Many of them appeared for several 
years after 1906. Almost the only 
prominent company operating in 
England before 1910, for which he 
seems not to have recorded, was 
Columbia. 

IV. The Advent of Hector Grant 

In 1906, Dawson said, he realized 
he Jnad to find some means of sup- 
plementing his income during the 
summer months when he had vir- 
tually no concert work. So he be- 
came an imitator of Harry Lauder, 
who then was rising to the height 
of his acclaim as one of the most 
popular music hall comedians in 
British history. 

As Dawson recalled it, he was in 
the Gramophone Co. studios one day 
when he gave an imitation of Lauder 
singing “I Love a Lassie.” Fred 
Gaisberg asked him if he could sing 
more songs in Scottish dialect. 
Amused, Dawson replied that he was 
Scotch by descent and that he could 
sing any Scot’s song with the cor- 
rect accent. 

A little later, according to Daw- 


son's recollection, Gaisberg asked 
him if he would like to record some 
of Lauder’s songs under an assumed 
name for the Zon-o-phone label. 
After being assured that nobody 
would suspect from the sound of 
the record that the singer was Peter 
Dawson, he agreed, and decided to 
use the alias of Hector Grant for 
the Lauder impersonations. 

The sale of the Scotch records 
was so great that he even wrote 
some songs of his own (among them, 
“Lassie, Dinna Sigh for ,Me,”) which 
he recorded as the mysterious Mr. 
Grant. It had a bigger sale than 
any of the Lauder songs he recorded. 

Then our versatile friend Peter 
got the bright idea of making some 
money by appearing in the music 
halls as the Scotch comedian, “Hec- 
tor Grant.” He decided that if he 
wore a wig, false side whiskers, and 
bushy eyebrows, and spoke, and sang 
with a thick Scotch accent no one 
would ken he was Peter Dawson. 

His father-in-law arranged an au- 
dition for him with Frank Allen, 
operator of the Oxford Music Hall. 
Dawson told Allen he had come down 
from Scotland for the audition, and 
that statement wasn’t questioned. 
After he had sung “Lassie” at 11 
o'clock he was told to be on hand, 
made up, to go on the stage at 4 
o’clock that afternoon. 

His “turn” was a great success. 
He sang at both the Oxford and 
Canterbury music halls and then 
was engaged at the Coliseum in 
Glasgow at $75 per week. 

When the 12- weeks tour was con- 
cluded, Allen offered him a contract 
for 48 weeks at $125 per week, then, 
being told the offer couldn’t be ac- 
cepted, raised it to $200. Peter had 
to explain that he had only been 
“putting on an act,” that his name 
was really Peter Dawson, that he 
had ambitions for a career as a con- 
cert singer and felt he could not 
have that career if he kept doing 
music hall work. 

Allen replied that his offer would 
still hold good in the future if the 
basso-comedian changed his mind. 
Almost a quarter of a century later, 
in 1930, he had another successful 
round of music hall engagements — 
but not as Hector Grant. 

Pete, however, was not yet done 
with Grant. The Gramophone Co. 
asked him to make a short tour 
with some other recording artists. 
During the first half of the program 
he was to appear as Peter Dawson 
and in the second half as Hector 
Grant. He did, and apparently no 
(Continued on page 56) 


MISC. MUSIC FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Over 100 antique phono- 
graphs and radios. Illustrated list $1, re- 
funded on first order. — Miller's, 1017 
Westgate Rd., Troy, Ohio. Ja8486 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING of all 
kinds. Have a supply of the original 
Edison Styluses an<l can Install them 
In your reproducers. Send stamp for 
brochure on reproducers. — Thomas Pol- 
lard, 4109 Soquel Dr., So quel, Calif. 

mh3825 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

my6W7 


SHEET MUSIC, 1900 and up. Over 300. 
Send for free list. All (1 each. — Rlc Verdi 
Antiques, 864 Taunton Ave., Bast Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. d6367 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c.— Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver 
5, Colo. si 3698 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder record*, alao 
5" records. Reproducers, reoorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early Disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonaphone, Victor, etc. German Disc 
music boxes. All items In perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann. 
MUler, 410 W. Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. 

mh3267 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 75c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 

ap 12 03 21 


FOR SALE: Approximately 60 antique 
radios, phonographs, reproducers from 
§7.50 to $350. Illustrated list only 50c. — 
W. Miller, 1017 Westgate, Troy, Ohio. 

mh3023 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3426 

CYLINDER DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdya, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. jlyGIGS 


ATTENTION: Cylinder and disc phono- 
graphs. All makes and models. Sold and 
repaired. Repairs done on all machines. 
Have in stock original parts for all ma- 
chines, including main springs and re- 
producers. Reproducers bought, sold and 
repaired. Large list of phonographs for 
sale sent for stamp. Special, sturdy re- 
placement floor horn stands, modern, $6 
each. — Antique Phonograph Service, 
114 State, Brewer, Maine. mh3069 


EARLY COLUMBIA Graphophone and 
par ts ca tal og, c i rca 1905, 40 pages o f 

cylinder, coin-slot and early disc Graph- 
ophones. Well illustrated with pictures, 
machines, parts, supplies and with prices. 
This will help to identify many of the 
early machines. Reprinted from the or- 
iginal that I have. Well printed on book 
grade paper with clear pictures. Postpaid 
§2. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel Dr., 
Soquel. Calif. ap34201 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Ofld 
record catalogs, books. $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Somiel. Calif. ap3694 


WANTED: Excelsior, Eclipse, Bijou & 
other Edison cylinder phonographs, re- 
producers, parts. — W. Miller, 1017 West- 
gate Road, Troy, Ohio. mh3272 


ATTENTION: I will pay §8 for cylin- 
der reproducers, both Edison and Col- 
umbia, list what you have. Any amount 
wanted, all letters answered. — Antique 
Phonograph Service, 114 State, Brewer, 
Maine. ap3464 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 31) 

teachers. Neither did the American 
prima donna tell of the following- 
interesting incident quoted by Mr. 
Eby: 

“ 'What might have been one of 
the best records of my career was 
one I never made. Alma Gluck and 
I were to record the Letter Duet 
from 'Le Nozze;' the date and hour 
were set; we had rehearsed and felt 
we would be successful. Then Zim- 
mie (Efrem Zimbalist, the violinist, 
and Gluck's husband) decided since 
Alma had previously recorded it with 
Marcella Sembrich, we would be un- 
fair to rival the version with the 
elder soprano. We never made that 
record and I, for one, was disap- 
pointed. J " 

True. Gluck did make Che soave 
Zeffiretto with Sembrich (after 
Eames?!), but the disc remained un- 
published. Just the same, it is a 
pity that “Zimm-ie" prevented the 
two sopranos from carrying out their 
plan. Knowing how they both sang, 
the loss is indeed to be sincerely de- 
plored. 

An odd comment caught my eye 
in the Ponselle chapter: 

“Many record collectors have won- 
dered why there are no recordings 
of Ponselle and Caruso." 

It's difficult to conceive there may 
be people interested in operatic rec- 
ords who don't know that Caruso 
died in 1921, and Ponselle didn’t 
start recording for Victor until De- 
cember, 1923. But reading on about 
Rosa, we learn that she, like the 
■rest of us mortals, has problems on 
her hands: 

“Servants are a major one. She 
does not keep them long, probably 
underpays them, at times demands 
too much, and at other times spoils 
them with expansive praise and lib- 
erties. She claims they steal from 
her, abuse her good nature and gos- 
sip about her and her activities." 

I should have that kind of trou- 
bles! As to the latter complaint — 
it brings out the delicate matter of 
gossiping. When done in private, I 
myself am not averse to lending a 
willing ear. 

But to me, “tongue-wagging" is 
never important enough to be re- 
poi-ted in print, at least while the 
subject of criticism is alive and may 
be hurt by the reference. Gome per- 
formers condone daring publicity 
about their lives, but the majority 
prefer to keep the intimate details 
to themselves. 

Should my own book ever become 
a reality, I'll diligently sit up nights 
proof-reading the copy. But if, after 
my screening out all the errors, the 
printer still fluffs — so help me, I'll 
moider de bum! Among the bobbles, 
here, I loved the one about Rosa 
who, like poor me, is constantly fight- 
ing the battle of the bulge: 

“One thrilling descending glissan- 
do or a mellifluous octave indicates 
that Rosa — the ever-present turn- 
ing fork in hand — is somewhere in 
the vicinity. 


That's a way to reduce? Undoubt- 
edly the author meant tuning fork . 
Oh yes, the name of De Luca's sec- 
ond wife (in the photo) was Giulia, 
not Eva. Then, there are the mis- 
spelled Italian names and titles, in 
addition to the questionable gram- 
mar in “Rondo alia Vellutato" and 
“Tempo di Furioso." But cheer up, 
I have yet to come upon a book free 
of mistakes, and surely it would be 
presumptuous to hope that mine will 
be an exception. 

What with all the literature about 
singers, it has become increasingly 
trying to write about them- without 
incurring the risk of being repetiti- 
ous. With fresh material on hand, 
and by touching up the old with 
his vervy, informal style, Mr. Eby 
has succeeded in presenting his fa- 
vorite stars in a new light, and with 
added appeal to the reader. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 

one ever suspected Dawson and 
Grant were the same man. 

I have read stories saying Lauder 
was furious at having his entire 
phonograph repertoire duplicated by 
the elusive Hector Grant and swore 
to kill him if he ever found out 
who he was. A variant has him 
meeting Dawson, expressing his 
hafred for Grant, announcing his 
intention of having Hector's heart's 
blood and receiving Peter's croco- 
dile sympathy. 

I have also read Lauder discov- 
ered Dawson was the mysterious 
record maker and on meeting him 
growled : “So ye're the so-and-so 
that's been imitating my records? 
Wull, I'll say one thing for ye — ye 
have a dom'd fine voice." 

Dawson's version was different. He 
said Lauder was always an aifdst 
whom he especially admired and that 
he happened to be making an H. M. 
V. record on a day when Harry 
was also present. It must have been 
in 1920, for the popular Scotch com- 
edian mentioned to him the occasion 
was his 50th birthday. Suddenly he 
asked Fred Gaisberg: “Did ye no 
ken a chap by the name of Hector 
Grant? He had a grrrand voice. He 
must have been killed , in the war.” 

Fred grinned and said: “Didn't 
you know, Harry, that Hector Grant 
was Peter ?” 

Harry shot back: “Nah, nah, ye 
canna tell me that. I saw him in 
Glasgie. Yon was a much older man. 
And, besides, I've come doon to make 
records, an' no tae argue nonsense." 
He stalked away, convinced Gais- 
berg and Dawson wei'e trying to play 
a joke on him. 

Several times afterward, Peter 
tried to convince Harry he actually 
was Hector Grant, but Lauder al- 
ways refused to believe it. One thing 
seems evident: Lauder had no flam- 
ing desire to kill Grant or he could 
have taken the necessary assassina- 
tion steps when he saw his imitator 
on the stage at “Glasgie." 


No doubt Lauder was fair-minded 
enough to admit to himself that 
though the other comedian might 
be only an imitator he had a finer 
voice than had fallen to Lauder's 
own lot. In later years Harry's rec- 
ords were issued under both the 
H. M. V. and Zon-o-phone labels, and 
those by “Grant" were deleted. 

Probably Mr. Dawson was correct 
in saying that the idea of having 
him record Scotch songs under an 
assumed name came first to Fred 
Gaisberg. However, the Talking Ma- 
chine News mentions Grant's name 
for the first time in listing the al- 
ready mentioned 1906 Edison cylin- 
der. 

It does not appear again until 
March, 1906, when Percy Henry Levy 
issued a record of “I Love a Lassie" 
on his Imperial cylinders, which 
were copied from original Edison 
recordings. The first Hector Grant 
recording on Zon-ophone was issued 
April 1, 1906 — a 7-inch single-faced 
version of “I Love a Lassie." 

“Grant" showed up again in the 
Zono list for June with two Lauder 
songs: “Fou the Noo" (3701) and 
“She's Ma Daisy" (3702), both 10- 
inch. From this time the name be- 
comes fairly common in the lists of 
several recording companies, but 
judging from the evidence of the 
printed page, Dawson was “Hector 
Grant" for Edison before he used 
the name for Zonophone. 

(To be continued) 


(Continued from page 26) 
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74. Very Nice OVAL WALNUT FRAME. Orig- 

inal GUt Liner, Mat Ss Photo. Frame Nicely 
Grooved. 12x10 ft". It’s 1 » V' thick. $6.50. 

75. Out of The Ordinary Framed MOTTO. Bril- 
liant Colors of Wild Flowers & Ferns, Em- 
broidered' with "Home Sweet Home", which 
Frame A Delightful Gothic Victorian Cottage. 
Original Gold Edge Liner. 12»/ 2 x25‘,fe". $12. 

76. Fine PRIMITIVE ROLLING PIN. Unusual 
Fat Knobs. Few Worm Holes. This is Ad- 
vertised Only because Of Its FINE DESIGN Ss 
Great Age. 17>/2" long. $7.50. 

77. PRANG LITHOGRAPH. Extremely Life Like 
Floral Panel of Popples. Daisies Ss Wheat. 
Signed. "A. E. HARDY". Copyright 1877. 
Rectangular. Hangs Vertically in Original 
Black & Gold Liners Ss Ebonlzed Frames. 
Beautiful Original Condition Throughout. 32" 
long. I2»V' wide. $12. 

78. PRANG LITHOGRAPH. Matches Above. Pic- 
ture of Pink. White. Lavender Ss Blue En- 
twined Morning Glories. Same Artist. Beau- 
tiful Original condition. $12. 

79. Large All COPPER Container with Sloping 
Top with Cover & Handles. Spigot on Bot- 
tom. Mkd.. "MASONS". Two Gallon Size. 
Fine Condition. 10»/z" dia., 18" high. Terrific 
for Lamp or Usable As Is. $18. 

80. Adorable Old Hand Carved WASH TUB. Nice 
Detail Shows Staves Ss Hoops. Only 2" 
dia.. 1%" high. $4.50. 

WRITF, WANTS. Thousands of Jewelry Items 
from Estate Liouldatlons. Please Include Suf- 
ficient Postage & Insurance. We Offer A Com- 
plete Prompt Search Service To All Our Custom- 
ers. 
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RHENA L. HINZ 


613 Gordon St. Reading, Pa. 

Pnld. Forget-me-not Jam Jar $7.50 

Cabbage Rose compote bottom 9" 10.00 

6 "Rail Fence Band" goblets, clear, each 2.50 

Block Ss Fan celery 5.00 

3 7" "Farm Scene" plates, brown Ss white, 

each 2.50 

Clear glass "Tomato" butter dish. RWL 

VG plate 76 - 6.50 

Folding hat rack, walnut with porcelain 

knobs. 10 points 7.50 
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Peter Dawson 

PART III 
By JIM WALSH 


I. More Early Recordings 

Peter Dawson's Edison Bell cylin- 
der of “Thy Beaming Eyes” was list- 
ed in the Talking Machine News for 
October, 1904, with the title mis- 
printed as “Thy Dreaming Eyes.” 

A careless error occurred the same 
month when Zonophone’s 10-inch rec- 
ord of “Bid Me To Love” was men- 
tioned as being by “Percy Daw- 
son:” “‘Bid Me To Love* (bass) as 
sung by Mr. Percy Dawson makes 
a first-class record and is exactly 
suited to that gentleman's voice.” 

Peter Dawson was represented in 
the November, 1904, Gramophone 
records with a 10-inch version of 
Rubens’ “When the Stars Were 
Young.” Among other distinguished 
artists in that month’s offerings were 
Mary Garden, Andrew Black, Stan- 
ley Kirkby, Edith Helena, Wilkie 
Bard, Harry Lauder, and Florrie 
Forde. Who in this country has 
heard the Lauder record, “I Took 
the Prize?” It takes the prize, among 
his records, for obscurity. 

In spite of still being recording 
chief for Edison Bell, Russell Hunt- 
ing was making Gramophone rec- 
ords for his old friend, Fred Gais- 
berg, whom he had known before 
they both left the United States. He 
did one of his famous monologs, “'Ca- 
sey as a Magistrate,” and with the 
assistance of another American — the 
animal imitator, Gilbert Girard re- 
corded “A Visit to the Menagei'ie,” 
and “Auction Sale of a Bird and 
Animal Shop.” 

In time Peter Dawson was to take 
part in similar records for a firm 
which, in 1904, had not begun oper- 
ations. Hunting and Girard like- 
wise teamed up for Edison Bell with 
a children’s record, “Nursery Rhymes 
No. 3.” 

Also, in 1904, “Lennard” (anotlr 
er T.M.N. misspelling!) Dawson was 
responsible for four Edison Bell cy- 
linders, including “Navajo,” which, 
he says, was the first record he 
made to be sold. The others were 
“Jolly Fine Company,” “Goodbye, 
My Lady Love, (written by the re- 
cently dead American vaudeville per- 
sonality, Joe Howard), and “The 
Message of the Violet.” The News 
said: "All these are well rendered.” 

In December the magazine men- 
tioned that the Granville Manufac- 
turing Co., an Edison Bell dealer, 


had displayed a “musical menu” in 
its window. The first item, repres- 
enting the soup course, was Teddy 
Morse’s great hit, “Blue Bell,” sung 
by “L. Dawson.” 

That same month Dawson sang a 
7-inch Gramophone disc of “Cal- 
vary,” and there were eight 7-inch 
offerings of Irish songs by John 
McCormack, who was two years 
younger than Dawson. The Gramo- 
phone ad spelled his name as Mc- 
Cormick. 

A month later Dawson sang Harry 
Von Tilzer’s big hit, “Down at the 
Old Bull and Bush,” as it was called 
in England. It was known in the 
United States as “Under the Anheu- 
ser Bush.” Dawson recorded this 
beery panegyric for both Zonophone 
and Gramophone, and the T.M.N. 
said, “he does this popular song 
full justice.” The title of Dawson’s 
Edison Bell cylinder for March, 1905, 
“In Zanzibar,” suggests it was not 
of concert caliber. 

About this time there was an in- 
triguing mention of Ernest Pike, the 
tenor who became Dawson’s princi- 
pal duet partner: 

"Mr. Ernest Pike, the well known 
tenor, who is under contract to sing 
exclusively for the Gramophone Co., has 
had two royal commands to appear be- 
fore the King and Queen during their 
visit to the Duke and Duchess of Dev- 
onshire at Chatsworth. The Duke and 
Dutchess possess a gramophone, which 
is constantly in use.” 

It was probably then that the 
good-natured “joshing” of “King Ed- 
ward’s favorite tenor” began. By 
this time “Leonard Dawson” had 
vanished and the cylinders were be- 
ing issued under the singer’s legal 
name. Late in 1904, however, Edi- 
son Bell had sent dealers a poster 
showing the faces of 80 of Mr. 
Hough’s artists, and the basso’s first 
name was given as Leonard. 

Fifty-six years ago an American 
evangelistic singer, A. L. Alexander, 
was exhilarating England by his en- 
thusiastic rendition of “The Glory 
Song,” also known as “Oh, That Will 
Be Glory For Me.” In making a 
Gramophone disc of this “hallelujah 
hymn,” Alexander was assisted by 
a quintet consisting of Arthur Gil- 
bert and the Gramophone Quarteb — 
Pike, first tenor; Wilfred Virgo, sec- 
ond tenor; Stanley Kirkby, baritone; 
and Dawson, bass. 

The Talking Machine News re- 


ports Alexander was so impressed 
with their singing- “he invited the 
quartet to come with him to the Al- 
bert Hall and sing ‘The Glory Song’ 
with him on the platform.” It is 
not recorded whether the ensemble 
accepted. The quartet was also called 
the Minster Singers on Gramophone 
records and they probably were the 
Meister Singers for Edison Bell. 

P. G. Hurst, the learned English 
authority on historical records, men- 
tioned in The Gramophone for Ju- 
ly, 1942, that Gramophone issued a 
“thrilling version” of the Faust Fi- 
nale, with Alice Esty as soprano, 
John Harrison, tenor, and Dawson, 
bass. It was listed in December, 
1905. 

II. Words with Madame Melba 

Dawson sang on occasion in sup- 
port of some of the Gramophone 
Company’s most puffed-up personal- 
ities. One was his fellow Australian, 
Nellie Melba, who may have been 
the most temperamental and high- 
handed of all opera stars. 

Melba’s maiden name was Helen 
Mitchell. She married Charles Por- 
ter Armstrong but didn’t stay with 
him long. Then she became the 
spoiled, arrogant “first lady” of op- 
era. Some say she thought herself 
a cut or two above the angels. At 
times her language was viciously 
sharp. 

Peter Dawson stood in no awe of 
Nellie Melba, or anyone, or any- 
thing. Fred Gaisberg, in his book, 
“The Music Goes Round,” recalls 
that Dawson was one of a group 
which helped Melba to -record a song 
which Gaisberg calls “My Old Ken- 
tucky Home,” but which was really 
“Old Folks at Home.” 

This probably was the occasion 
on which Pike, still seeing visions 
because of being called King Ed- 
ward’s favorite tenor, tried to con- 
verse with the prima donna, only 
to be squelched with: “Oh, shut up! 
You’re- just one of the bloody chor- 
us!” This unfeeling characterization 
hurt Pike badly. 

On another occasion, Melba was so 
contemptuous in her attitude to- 
ward the recording orchestra that G. 
W. Byng, its conductor, who also 
conducted at the Alhambra Theater, 
exclaimed, “Really, this woman be- 
haves as if we were scum! I’ve a 
good mind to walk out!” The musi- 
cians called Melba “Madame Sweet 
and Low,” meaning she had a sweet 
voice but was careless in her talk. 

John McCormack would take none 
of her temperamental outbursts. One 
morning, when they were supposed 
to record duets, she scolded him: 
“You’re late again, you young bad- 
word!” 

He shouted back: “Mind your own 
business, you interfering old bad- 
word!” McCormack walked out and 
refused ever to sing with Melba 
again. 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 
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When she had her encounter with 
Dawson, the young basso gave her, 
according to Gaisberg, a look of stu- 
died irreverence. Furiously she 
turned on him saying, “You’re from 
Australia?” 

“Yes, Madame Melba,” he replied. 

“What city?” demanded Melba, 
who had taken her stage name from 
her native city of Melbourne. 

When he said, “Adelaide,” she 
came out with a sharp remark about 
the city. 

I imagine Peter was taken aback 
for perhaps 20 seconds. I wish that 
instead of calling her “Madame 
Melba” he had replied, “Yes, Mrs. 
Armstrong.” But, I suspect, the at- 
mosphere of H.M.V.’s recording stu- 
dio would have been ablaze with tem- 
perament. 

Although it has nothing to do with 
Peter Dawson, I find a certain 
amusement in the fact that an Amer- 
ican diva, Geraldine Farrar, made 
a record of “My 01 d Kentucky 
Home,” assisted by a male quar- 
tet, just as Melba had done with 
"‘Old Folks at Home.” 

On October >4, 1909, Miss Far- 
rar, at the Victor studios in Cam- 
den, recorded two “takes” of the 
Foster song, aided by a quartet com- 
posed of Harry Macdonough and 
Reed Miller, tenors; Reinald Wer- 
renrath, baritone, and Frank €. 'Stan- 
ley, bass. ‘On October 6 they came 
back and made two more “takes.” 
The fourth was given the catalog 
number 87029, but was never placed 
on the market. On October 4 the 
same ensemble also recorded two ver- 
sions of “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” which languished unissued. 

It seems safe to say Miss Farrar 
was more courteous to the four ac- 
complished gentlemen who blended 
their voices with hers than Madame 
Melba was to the Gramophone Quar- 
tet. And it’s interesting to note that 
at the time the Farrar-quartet rec- 
ords were made, Victor had not is- 
sued any solos by Reed Miller — also 
that the quartet consisted of two 
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popular duet teams. Stanley and 
Macdonough sang many duets togeth- 
er, as did Miller and Werrenrath. 

Dawson himself tells of the time a 
stagehand incensed Melba. She 
chewed Australian “wattle gum” to 
clear her throat before going on 
stage. One night the uncouth stage- 
hand removed the gum and substitu- 
ted a chew of tobacco. When the 
diva’s teeth clamped down and she 
realized what had happened, all Ge- 
henna broke loose. She insisted that 
the entire backstage personnel be 
fired. 

Dawson, as I said, credits the de- 
plorable deed to a stagehand, but 
if Peter Dawson happened to be 
back stage that night I’d be far 
from surprised to learn a young Aus- 
tralian man with a booming bass 
voice was responsible for the out- 
rage. 

iSpeaking of Australia, it’s re- 
markable how singers and entertain- 
ers born in that country dominated 
early English record lists out of 
proportion to their numbers. Besides 
Dawson there were Albert Whelan 
and that most popular of British 
recording comedians, Billy Williams. 
Alfred Charmion and his wife, Vio- 
let Cooke, who recorded chimes and 
organ records under the name of 
Lyster and Cooke, were Australians. 
Mr. Charmion, until recently, was 
living in Belpre, .Ohio, and operat- 
ing a furniture repair shop. He may 
still be there. 


Among opera and concert singers 
there were Melba and Elizabeth Par- 
kina, and later, Elsa Stralia and 
Florence Austral — both Elsa and 
Florence used a shortened form of 
Australia for their stage names. No 
doubt there were a good many others 
who do not occur to me at the mo- 
ment. 

Gaisberg says Harry Lauder never 
forgave Peter Dawson for making 
the Hector Grant records — in con- 
trast to Dawson’s own statement 
that Lauder wouldn’t believe he sang 
them. Gaisberg also says Dawson 
“riled” Lauder more than once with 
mimicry and general horseplay. 

“Chaliapin was furious,” Gaisberg 
adds, “when, at a Trade Conference 
held in Eastbourne, Peter followed 
him on the platform before hundreds 
of gramophone dealers, and, imitat- 
ing the Russian’s mannerisms of 
waving his arms and striding along, 
smiled sweetly and announced in 
broken English in a deep voice, ‘Num- 
ber Forty-Five,’ and, after a pause, 
waved to the pianist to carry on. 

Dawson himself recalls another 
funny happening involving Chalia- 
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RECORDS. 


pin. Peter was standing on a small 
stool, singing* across Chaliapin's 
shoulder into the horn, when the 
recorder gently pushed him forward, 
unmindful of his precarious perch. 
Overbalanced he fell and grabbed 
Chaliapin. 

When Dawson picked himself oif 
the floor he found he was holding 
the big Russian's watch and chain. 
Then, in Russian, 'Chaliapin said: 
“You don't have to go to all that 
trouble to get the time. I would 
have told you if you had asked." 

One of the cornet players laughed 
so hard he fell off his high chair 
and was knocked out for 10 seconds. 
His colleagues counted him out in 
mock prize-fight style, not realizing 
he was actually unconscious. 

III. More Early Records 

In June, 1905, the Talking Ma- 
chine Neivs praised Dawson's Zono- 
phone record of “Calvary.” In July, 
his Edison Bell cylinder of “Ding, 
Dong, Bell" (“sometimes entitled 
'Mad Willie,"') was described as 
“a very good record, though the 
theme is rather mournful; the bells 


A 1904 Edison Bell advertisement 
showing photos of 60 popular recording 
artists. Peter Dawson is the last man 
on the fifth row. Jim Walsh has filled 
in all the artists' names, except for a 
few on which the print was blurred. 

From left to right: 


are sweet and clear. ‘The Diver,’ 
also by P. Dawson, is very good." 

I don't find Dawson's name again 
until November, when another Edi- 
son Bell cylinder was reviewed: 
“Dawson excels himself in ‘The Good 
Rhine Wine;' this record is particu- 
larly good." 

For Zonophone he sang, “At the 
Bottom of the Deep Blue Sea." 
H.M.V, announced two new Dawson 
discs, “The Gallants of England" 
and “Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind." Of the latter the ad said: 
“Mr. Dawson's deep tones come out 
splendidly, and the result is a per- 
fect artistic performance of a fine 
song.” 

The following month, Dawson had 
another Gramophone record, “True 
Till Death." 

The Edison Bell Christmas list 


offered the first duet record in which 
I have observed Dawson appearing. 
He and IWilfred Virgo sang “Ex- 
celsior." Dawson also had a solo, 
“Simon, the Cellarer." 

His Edison cylinders for January, 
1906 (one under the alias of Hec- 
tor Grant) have already been men- 
tioned, and there was a reference 
to another Edison cylinder, “The Re- 
demption,” “an impressive sacred 
song . . . ably rendered in Peter 
Dawson’s rich bass voice." 

Then comes another mention of 
Hector Grant: “T Love a Lassie,' 
by Hector Grant, is so successful 
that we would like to hear more 
records by him." It was this Edi- 
son cylinder which the Imperial Com- 
pany duplicated. 

In February, Dawson sang for 
Edison Bell, the American Civil War 
song, “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp,” “a 
song specially suited to his bass 
voice." For Edison he did what I 
believe was his first recorded duet 
with a woman, “Asthore." She was 
the contralto, Esther Cadman, whose 
first name is wrongly given by the 
T.M.N. as Ethel. The write-up said: 

“ 'Asthore' is deserving of special men- 
tion. This ... is the first duet made 
by these two artistes which has come 
under our notice. Each voice is a per- 
fect complement of the other, and, judg- 
ed by the success of this, we hope to 
meet with other duets by these two 
singers.” 

There was another Edison rec- 
ord by “Grant:" “‘Tickle, Geovdic’ 
is an excellent imitation of Harry 
Lauder at his best." In April he 
sang “I Love a Lassie" for Zono- 
phone. 

In May, Dawson and Virgo, who 
died in Toronto, Canada, March 5, 
1951, aged 80, performed “The Moon 
Hath Raised Her Lamp Above" for 
Edison Bell. Two other “Grant" rec- 
ords for Zonophone, issued in June, 
were mentioned last month. 

In July, Dawson's own composi- 
tion, “Lassie, Dinna Sigh for Me," 
made its appearance with “Tickle, 
Geordie" for Edison Bell, and both 
were sung by “Hector Grant." For 
Zonophone he also did “Tickle Geor- 
die'' and another Lauder number, 
“Saftest of the Family." They were 
described as “typical of Scotch hu- 
mour" and the laughter in “Geor- 
die" was said to be infectious. 

Dawson had four 10-inch discs in 
the September, 190(6, Zono list. The 
Talking Machine News praised them 
lavishly: 

"Peter Dawson excels bimself this 
month with his bass songs. The records 
are- distinct and full-volumed with a 
purity of tone seldom heard in a bass 
singer. ‘The West’s Asleep' is a de- 
lightful song and, like ‘Ban try Bay* and 
‘The Memory of the Dead,’ is far re- 
moved from the general run of songs. 
‘The Singer Was Irish' is both popular 
and pathetic, and may be recommended 
to the many admirers of this song as 
a first-class record. 

IV. Jim White Enters the 
Record Business 

Now we come to a cylinder rec- 
ord, the White, which Dawson sang 
for but doesn't mention in his book. 

James H. White was a monolog- 
ist who had made records for Edi- 
son in the U.S.A. He was one of 
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the 42 Edison artists -in a group 
photo taken in 1900 which has been 
shown in HOBBIES. When Edison 
decided to seek a share of the Brit- 
ish record business, White went 
abroad as English manager. 

After a stint with the Edison Com- 
pany, he left it and went into the 
record business on his own hook, 
making the White cylinder — named, 
of course, for himself. 

Apparently, White's knowledge of 
Edison recording methods helped him 
get excellent results. The London 
correspondent of the Talking Ma- 
chine World, which had been estab- 
lished in 'New York in 1905, report- 
ed in the issue for August 15, 1906: 

“I found Mr. White busily engaged 
in personally supervising recording*. , . . 
Among certain newly recorded selec- 
tions I had the pleasure of listening to 
'Asthore' and 'The Moon Has Raised 
Her Lamp Above,’ both excellent duets 
by Peter Dawson, and Tom Childs, and 
was particularly impressed by the mag- 
nificent blending and natural tone qual- 
ities obtained. There was absolutely no 
blasting or metallic ring.” 

White's initial T.M.N. ad, in the 
September 1 issue, said the first list 
of the new cylinders would be avail- 
able September 16. The numbers be- 
gan at 100, and the list contained 
records by Dawson under three 
names, including a new one. "Nancy 
Lee,” No. 104, was by Peter Daw- 
son; 105, "Sound Advice,” by Hector 
Grant; 111, "It's a Different Girl 
Again,” by Will Danby and Chorus; 
and 112, "Sister,” by Dawson. 

The new name was Will Danby, 
and that reminds me of another 
lapse of memory in Mr. Dawson's 
book. He says he made records un- 
der the name of Frank Danby, but 
he didn’t. “Frank Danby” was a 
pseudonym- used by a feminine Eng- 
lish novelist, whose real name has 
escaped me. 

When Dawson called himself Dau- 
by it was always Will Danby. For 
comedy, he also used another name, 
Will Strong. Apparently, "Will Dan- 
by” made his first appearance on 
White records. 

The basso turned out comedy rec- 
ords for White of a type that he 
had not done for any other company. 
In the October list he was back with 
his own song, which seems to have 
been one of his favorites, "Lassie, 
Dinna Sigh for Me.” It was No. 113. 
On 122 he sang "There's a Man in 
Manitoba.” On 126 he and Arthur 
Gilbert teamed in a "comic descrip- 
tive record, “Let Me Sing.” 

And now listen to this. He and 
Alf Holt, an American bird and ani- 
mal imitator, who had made records 
with Len Spencer before going to 
England, where he died in 1924, 
combined their talents in two sketch- 
es which Spencer had written. On 

129 Holt and Dawson were heard 
in "A Barn Yard Serenade,” and on 

130 in "The Punch and Judy Show.” 

It certainly requires an effort of 

the imagination to conceive of Peter 
Dawson tackling Len Spencer's fam- 
iliar roles, but he had the versatil- 
ity and humor to do it successfully. 


The October 15 T.M.N. refers to 
the first duet I have noticed by Daw- 
son and Ernest Pike — a pretty song, 
"In the Valley Where the Bluebirds 
Sing,” made for Zonophone. Daw- 
son also had a solo, "A Nation 
Once Again.” It was said to be 
"well worth hearing, for this sing- 
er has a dignified yet hearty man- 
ner, and his tone is natural.” On a 
7-inch record "Hector Grant” sang 
"Jean McNeill.” 

In that same issue Edison Bell 
announced a series of "extra-long” 
cylinders. The first, No. 10,000, was 
a Lauder song, "We Parted On The 
Shore,” by a deep-voiced gentleman 
using an assumed name whose ini- 
tials were H. G. And Dawson sang 
and Holt whistled, “Beautiful Birds, 
Sing On.” 

When the News reviewed the first 
batch of White records readers were 
told : 

"In ‘The Punch and Judy Show,' by 
Alf Holt and Peter Dawson, one hears 
the whole of the eome’dy tragedy of 
Punch and Judy from the hurling of the 
baby out the window to the execution 
of Punch. ‘There's a Man in Manitoba’ 
and ‘The Boys’ Brigade’ are by Peter 
Dawson. These are full volumed, hearty 
songs in which the words are as dis- 
tinct as in a recitation. . , ‘Let Me Sing’ 
is a descriptive comic duet by Arthur 
Gilbert and Hector Grant. As one would 
have expected from two such skilled 
artists, this record Is a finished speci- 
men of humour. . . ‘Lassie. Dinna Sigh 
for Me,’ sung by Hector Grant, is re- 
produced in a pleasant, taking manner.” 

Another list of White records 
was announced November 15. They 
included 135, "We Parted on the 
Shore” (Hector Grant); 140, "Waltz 
Me Around Again, Willie” (Will Dan- 
by); 142, "Cheer Up, Mary” (Peter 
Dawson); and 144, "Jingles. Jokes 
and Rhymes,” by Gilbert and Grant. 

The Zono list contained two Daw- 
son solos, "Clare's Dragoons” and 
"Goodbye, Little Sister” — "these 
are given in clear, powerful tones 


Hearing a playback of a 1912 record- 
ing of a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
Left: 

Standing, Conductor, George W. Byng. 

Seated: Bessie Jones, Violet Essex, 
Sarah Jones, Harold Wilde, and Robert 
Radford. 

Standing: Derek Oldham, Walter 

Glynne, Ernest Pike, Edna Thornton, 
Peter Dawson, Edward Holland, George 
Baker, and Nellie Walker, 


and are well above the average of 
bass records.” 

The enterprising Gramophone Co. 
told the public in the same issue 
it had recorded a relatively com- 
plete set of Gilbert and Sullivan's 
"The Mikado” — the first of several 
such collections in which Dawson 
took part. He joined Amy Au garde 
in a duet of "Miya Sama ” described 
as “a real Japanese air.” As a 
solo, Peter did "A Move Humane 
Mikado.” 

The catalog description said: 

“The song is an excellent bit of so- 
cial satire, ajrd Peter Dawson gives it 
that touch of diabolical humor usually 
associated with this part.” 

He, Miss Augarde, and a chorus 
sang "The Criminal Cried,” and he 
probably was a member of the 'Sul- 
livan Operatic Party, which render- 
ed "See How the Fates Their Gifts 
Allot” and several other concerted 
numbers. Finally, Dawson and Amy 
Augarde had a third duet, "There 
is Beauty in the Bellow of the 
Blast” 

For the December list, Edison Bell 
gave Dawson his chance to render 
the raging hit of the year, al- 
though it was rather old by that 
time, having swept the United States 
more than a year before. Review- 
ing the new cylinder, the T. M. N. 
said: 

"Peter Dawson’s full rich bass voice 
is well heard in ‘In the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree.’ The birds singing \n 
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the tree, which one hears here and 
there, add much to tl\e charm of the 
record." 

Dawson’s "Apple Tree” became a 
best seller in Australia and New 
Zealand as well as in Great Britain. 

For that same December list Zono- 
phone either found Pike and Daw- 
son in a devout mood, although Pike 
usually drank half a dozen bottles 
of stout during a recording session, 
or tried to induce one. At least 
the pair sang six hymns together — 
"God Be With You,” “I Am Pray- 
ing .'for You,” "I Love to Tell the 
Story,” "Let the Lower Lights Be 
Burning” “I Need Thee Every 
Hour,” and “Shall We Meet Beyond 
the River?” 

Readers were told: "These sacred 
duets are rendered in a fresh and ar- 
tistic manner, and are first-class 
specimens of sti’ong yet sweet male 
voices singing in unison.” 

(To be continued) 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell. 
Big: list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

my6637 


SHEET MUSIC, 1900 and up. Over 300. 
Send for free list. All $1 each.— Ric Verdi 
Antiques. 854 Taunton Ave., East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. d6867 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver 
5. Colo. S12698 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books. $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3694 


WANTED: Excelsior, Eclipse, Bijou & 
other Edison cylinder phonographs, re- 
producers, parts. — W. Miller, 1017 West- 
gate Road, Troy, Ohio. mh3272 


ATTENTION: I will pay $8 for cylin- 
der reproducers, both Edison and Col- 
umbia, list what you have. Any amount 
wanted, all letters answered. — Antique 
Phonograph Service, 114 State, Brewer, 
Maine. ap3464 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Bend 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soauel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3426 

CYLINDER PHONOS. Concert, Grand, 
Triumphs, etc. Cylinder records, also 
5" records. Reproducers, recorders, and 
parts. Many horns, large, small, flow- 
ered. Early disc phonographs, Berliner, 
Zonophone, Victor, etc. German disc 
music boxes. All items in perfect con- 
dition, from my collection. — Neumann 
Miller, 410 W, Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. 

mh3257 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 75c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa, 

apl20821 


FOR SALE: Approximately 60 antique 
radios, phonographs, reproducers from 
$7.50 to $360. Illustrated list only 60c. — 
W. Miller, 1017 Westgate, Troy, Ohio. 

mh3023 


CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. jly6468 


ATTENTION: Cylinder and disc phono- 
graphs. All makes and models. Sold and 
repaired. Repairs done on all machines. 
Have in stock original parts for all ma- 
chines, including main springs and re- 
producers. Reproducers bought, sold and 
repaired. Large list of phonographs for 
sale sent for stamp. Special, sturdy re- 
placement floor horn stands, modern. $6 
each. — Antique Phonograph Service, 
114 State, Brewer, Maine. mh3069 


EARLY COLUMBIA Graphophone and 
parts catalog, circa 1905, 40 pages of 
cylinder, coin-slot and early disc Graph- 
ophones. Well Illustrated with pictures, 
machines, parts, supplies and with prices. 
This will help to identify many of the 
early machines. Reprinted from the or- 
iginal that T have. Well printed on book 
grade paper with clear pictures. Postpaid 
$2. — Thomas Pollard, 1109 Soquel Dr., 
Soquel, Calif. ap34201 


MISC. MUSIC WANTED 


WANTED: Rolls for Regina Mandolin 
Orchestra. Also 14" discs for Euphonia 
music box. — Frank Bright, Fayette. 
Iowa. mhl44l 


MISC. MUSIC FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Over 100 antique phono- 
graphs and radios. Illustrated list $1, re- 
funded on first order. — Miller’s, 1017 
Westgate Rd., Troy, Ohio. mh6486 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING of all 
kinds. Have a supply of the original 
Edison styluses and can install them 
in your reproducers. Send stamp for 
brochure on reproducers — Thomas Pol- 
lard, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

mh3825 


NICKELODEONS FOR SALE 


S EE B U RG Nickelodeon and 60 rolls. 
AH in good condition, In original boxes. 
— G. T. Merriken, 2141 Briggs Chaney 
Rd., Silver Spring, Md. mhl67l 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


Wanted : Welte, Deluxe, Duo-Art 
and Ampico rolls. — T. P. Grattelo, 
1519 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif. my3804 

Wanted: Syrian-Arable player pi- 
ano rolls. — Ray Fortier, Farming- 
ton, N. H. ap6826 

NEW ROLL8 and repair supplier (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Plano Co., 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kans. my!24661 


WANTED: Welte-Mignon, Deluxe, 

Duo- Art, and regular rolls. List titles 
and prices. — A. H. Glragosian, 603 So. 
Walter Reed Dr., Arlington 4, Va. 

0122741 


PLAYER-PIANO ROLLS bought-sold; 
Duo-Art and organ rolls wanted. — Old 
Salzburg, 1645 Wisconsin, Washington 7, 
D. C. ap6675 


WANTED: Following reproducing 

piano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wls. 

d!26351 


CUSTOM ROLLS made to order for 
88-note players; any tune from sheet 
music, etc. Details, reservations from 
Old Salzburg, 1646 Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. ap3863 


Chicago Antiques Exposition 
and Hobby Fair 

with FABULOUS COLLECTIONS 
from all over the country at the 

CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 

May 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, Inc. 

CHARLES MARSTON, Show Manager 

Sponsored by HOBBIES Magazine, 1006 So. Michigan Ava., Chicago 5, III. 
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Peter Dawson 

Part IV 

By JIM WALSH 


I. A Busy Year 

1907 was perhaps Peter Dawson's 
busiest year as a recordinng artist. 

As 1906 gave way to its successor, 
the jovial basso recorded “A Gude 
New Year” on an Edison Bell cylin- 
der, using his now familiar assumed 
name of Hector Grant. In the 
January Zonophone list, again as 
Grant, he sang two more Harry 
Lauder numbei's, “John Mackay” and 
“A Trip to Inverary.” 

Dawson's February Zonophone 
choice was a jolly American com- 
position of 1869, “Little Brown Jug,” 
which Sigmund Spaeth calls “that 
greatest of all drinking songs.” Daw- 
son had the help of an enthusiastic 
male chorus. 

That same month, as Grant, he 
was in the Edison list with an odd 
title, “The Tobacconist's Dummy.” 
Also in February he sang for Edi- 
son Bell, this time in his proper 
person, a ballad, “Glorious Devon,” 
described as “a fine English robust 
song.” 

I don't believe I have previously 
mentioned Sterling cylinders by 
Dawson. In Sterling's March first 
issue, however, Dawson was present, 
singing “Bonnie Jean.” 

The hard-working young man from 
the Antipodes was prominent in the 
March Zonophone list. Here are 
some Talking Machine News quotes: 

"Ernest Pike and Peter 'Dawson make 
an impressive duet of ‘Dead, Kindly 
Light/ The tenor and bass voices 
harmonize and contrast in splendid style 
and the effect is heightened by the organ 
accompaniment . . . Peter Dawson is 
at his best with 'Clementine/ a bass 
solo with chorus . . . 

"Hector Grant, who is an adept at 
singing songs in the Harry Lauder 
style, makes four rollicking records: 
'John, John, Put Your Trousers On' and 
‘The Referee/ which tells of the singer's 
experience in the football field. 'Callagan’ 
is full of amusing quips and turns, and 
Mean McNeal' is a lively song with a 
catchy chorus/' 

On March 15, the British ‘Sonogram 
Co. announced its first list of double 
faced Sovereign discs. These were 
oddly coupled in the naive belief 
that a person who bought, for ex- 
ample, a record with a comic song 
on one side would want, by way 
of variety, a classical violin solo 
or an excerpt from a symphony on 
the other. 


Actually, of course, a man who 
bought a record for the sake of a 
comic song on one side would prefer 
more humor on the other. Many 
of the Sovereign records were made 
from matrices of the defunct Nicole 
brand. Said the News: 

“Peter Dawson, the well known bass 
singer, sings 'Eileen Alannah’ and sings 
it well: the delicate voice nuances toward 
the end of the song have a sweet and 
telling effect. On the other side is the 
rousing, patriotic 'Viscount Nelson 
March/ by the British Imperial Band. 

"Another stirring military selection is 
‘The King of England March/ by the 
British Imperial Band. On the other 
side is Longfellow's ‘I Stood on the 
Bridge/ an excellent bass solo by Peter 
Dawson." 

Obviously, a firm with such a poor 
grasp of the average record buyer's 
psychology wasn't long for this 
world. British Sonogram was bank- 
rupt within a few months. 

The Aoril Talking Machine News 
contained a puzzling statement: 

“We have it on the authority of the 
General Phonograph Co. that Peter Daw- 
son is henceforth to sing exclusively for 
them. Arthur Gilbert, Hector Grant. 
Will Danby and Johnny Wakefield are 
also on their exclusive list." 

General was Jim White's firm. We 
have already pondered Dawson’s 
statement that he made no i^ecords 
for any company except H. M. V. 
after 1906, also that Edison signed 
him to an exclusive cylinder con- 
tract. 

Now hei’e we have the General 
Phonograph Co. making the appar- 
ently unfounded statement that he 
had become exclusive to White cyl- 
inders. Since Dawson, Grant, and 
Danby were the same man, Arthur 
Gilbert and Johnny Wakefield prob- 
ably also wore the same clothes. 

In April, Peter had two unusual 
titles for Zono: “The Place Where 
the Old Horse Died” and “Wrap 
Me Up in My Old Stable Jacket.” 

Under the Will Danby alias, he 
joined his sister-in-law, Yolande 
Noble, in recording a comic sketch 
for White : “The First Quarrel” 

graphically portrays the homecom- 
ing of ‘hubbie’ after a late night 
at the Alhambra to see the 'Zig- 
Zags.' The record is particularly 
clear and distinct. 


Conducted by 

JIM WALSH 


Hector Grant bobbed up again in 
the May British Zonophone list: 

"Hector Grant makes four records. He 
has never done anything better than 
‘I Wish I Ha‘d Someone to Love Me,* 
which, for its rich Scottish accent, its 
shrewd humor, and the quaint manner- 
isms of the singer, is a master-piece. 
A rousing song is ‘Tramp, Tramp. Tramp, 
the Boys Are Marching.’ By the same 
singer are 'Arrah Wanna' and Dougal's 
‘New Aladdin/ both of which are given 
with gusto." 


A new White record list contained 
a Peter Dawson solo whose title 
seems to me one of the most haunt- 
ing and stirring to the imagination 
of any I have ever read: “Where 
the North Road Leaves the Minster 
City.” I have never heard this song 
but I should like to. Dawson and 
Walter Hyde also sang “Excelsior” 
as a duet. 

In the Gramophone Company's 
June list, Dawson took part in a 
special series of recordings from 
Mendelssohn's “Elijah.” Two re- 
cords were needed for him and Ma- 
dame Eleanor Jones-Hudson to sing 
“What Have I To Do With Thee?” 
Dawson and “Choir” rendered “Call 
Him Louder,” and Dawson, Carrie 
Tubb, and Choir were heard in “0 
Lord, Thou Hast Overthrown.” 

The September list of White cyl- 
inders contained Dawson as three 
men in one. As Hector Grant he 
sang “Rob Roy Macintosh;” as Will 
Danby he was heard in “Following 
the Ladies,” and as Peter Dawson he 
sang “The Same Old Church.” Other 
White records, issued a month or so 
later, included “The Regimental 
Pet,” “Calvary,” and “Where the 
Ebb-Tide Flows,” by Dawson, and 
“Swing Me Higher,” by Danby. 

In November, Dawson’s brother- 
in-law, Tom Noble, was featured in 
an Edison Bell advertisement, which 
revealed incidentally that Edison 
Bell cylinders had been reduced to 
ninepence: 

"The Edison Bell have added to their 
staff Mr. T. J. Noble, who has been 
one of the experts of the National 
Co., Ltd., at their British and some of 
their continental recording laboratories. 
Although the Edison Bell record is re- 
duced in price it is manifest the Com- 
pany do not intend the quality to suffer, 
but to keep up their usual vigorous 
policy to please the multitude of their 
admirers and supporters.” 


Dawson contributed three records 
to Edison's December, 1907, list. One 
was “The Singer Was Irish.” He 
and Walter Hyde sang “Sweet Christ- 
mas Bells” and Peter represented 
himself to be the world's best loved 
Christmas character in “That's Why 
I'm Santa Claus.” 

As 1907 closed, he had two more 
Edison Bell cylinders, “Rob Roy Me- 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Low-Cost Lee SUant Suction Unit | 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1 000‘S IN USE 
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Intosh” and the American ballad 
sensation, “Honey Boy.” 

For Zonophone he, as Hector 
Grant, joined “Herbert Payne” (Er- 
nest Pike), Frank Miller, and Johnny 
Wakefield in a sketch, “Christmas 
Eve in the Barracks.” It included 
“songs and patter and loud cheers 
. . . The festivities end with a toast 
to the King and Queen and the Na- 
tional Anthem.” 

II. Recording in 1908 

As 1908 opened, still another pur- 
veyor of wax cylinders issued a 
January list of records selling for 
ninepence each. This was the Pre- 
mier Manufacturing Co., whose brand 
name was Clarion. 

Although the cylinder market was 
declining and the White record was 
about to disappear, Premier met 
with fair success and remained in 
business until about the time elec- 
trically recorded discs were intro- 
duced- It made both discs and cyl- 
inders until its plant was destroyed 
by fire in the 1920's. 

By that time Premier, aside from 
Edison, was the only maker of cyl- 
inder records left in either the 
United States or England, and was 
probably the only company in the 
world that went on making wax 
cylinders after Edison discontinued 
them in 1912. 

Dawson sang “The Blind Boy and 
the Thrush” in Clarion's first list. 
The T. M. N. described it as 

"A good record ... a pathetic song 
about a little blind boy who asks the 
bird why he must leave him, and with 
a touch of sorrow requests the thrush 
to return in the summer time. ‘When 
You’re Tired of Roaming’ is another 
admirable bird song sung by Peter Daw- 
son in pure, even tone." 

Dawson took part in two unusual 
records which Zonophone announced 
in January. One was “Consider the 
Lilies of the Field,” sung as a 
duet by himself and Pike, with a 
mixed sextet in the chorus. Of the 
other record, the T. M. N. said: 

"That well known ballad, 'The Song 
That Reached My Heart/ is harmoniously 
sung by a sextet which includes Peter 
Dawson, Herbert Payne, and Miss May 
Loveday. It has an orchestral accom- 
paniment and is a fine example of 
concerted singing." 

Edison Bell recognized Dawson's 
growing popularity when it bought 
the cover of the February 1 Talking 
Machine News. The center of the 
page was occupied with a photo of 
“Mr. Peter Dawson.” 

The March 1 issue showed Daw- 
son had begun using on Edison Bell 
cylinders an assortment of names 
like those he had tried out on Jim 
White’s brand. Under his own name 
he sang “Daddy.” 

As Hector Grant he reverted to 
Scotch accent in “You Are ‘Still My 
Highland Laddie,” arid as Will Dan- 
by he was heard in “Tickle Me, 
Timothy.” He was also Will Danby 
in the comic skit, “Their First Quar- 
rel.” which he recorded with “Miss 
Dora Whittaker.” 

Since he and his sister-in-law had 
already recorded their skit for 
White records, I think it is safe 
to assume Miss Whitaker was really 


MUSIC BOXES 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock, 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure 1 will have It. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 
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OLD SALZBURG 
MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 

Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing In new A 
Antique Muele Boxes 

Located In Historic old Georgetown In the Nation's Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 
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• Collectors 

• Students of Americana 

All need this fine reference book on 
automatic pianos, orchestrions, cal- 
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matic instruments. 

500 illustrations — Cloth bound. 
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Antique 
MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


EXPERT REPAIRING - cylinders repinned, * 
, combs repaired & toned, all parts repaired, ft 
1 eases ref Inlshed, all work guaranteed. • 

Free estimates, appraisals & lists. 

Bomand Music Box Co. ° 

139 4th Ave. (PE 8-1506) Pelham. N.Y. | 
Specialists since 1825 » 

tfc j 


3 COLLECTOR SPECIAL BUYS 
Kochi's riaycr Piano Scrapbook (pictures & 
diagrams on all mechanicals S3) : 3 Sons, 

Old Music Shop (ail types instruments pic- 
tured & appraised, as Is $1.25); Burton’s 
Blue Book Hollywood Musicals (all songs 
& people with available recordings $5.50). 
Save Vi; all 3 for $-1.75 postpaid. Also new 
catalog of .GO - other limited edition books 
direct from publisher while they last. Stamp 
please. 

CENTURY HOUSE. Watkins Glen, N. Y. 

ape 


ORGAN CONSOLE 
FOR SALE 

Magnificent walnut hand-carved pipe organ 
console (2 nmnhal) complete with matching 
walnut bench and foot pedals. Pictures avail- 
able. 

LARRY L. BELLES, Exec. Director 
Iowa Wesleyan College MU Pleasant, Iowa 

app 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABEL8 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inoh, single-faced, with 
red and sold and black and sUv«r 
la be la, 

★ VICTOR, red aeal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
. CO,, Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

A FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE* ’ and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by gTeat singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA F A VTA-ARTS A Y 

60 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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Yolande Noble — especially since 
Miss Noble sang- for Edison Bell. 

In April, 1908, Dawson was heard 
in two solos for Edison Bell — 
“Always” (not, of course, the later 
Irving Berlin song), and “The Be- 
douin Love Song.” Will Danby and 
Miss D. Whittacker contributed a 
descriptive sketch, “Waltz Me, Bill.” 
Judging, by the description, it bore 
an affinity to those which Ada Jones 
and Len Spencer were recording in 
the States: “An episode at a dance, 
introducing song and conversation 
while the couple are waltzing.” 

The mid-May Edison Bell list con- 
tained an elaborate version of “The 
Village Blacksmith,” sung by Daw- 
son, which occupied two cylinders. 
These records were made by a “new 
process” (possibly meaning they 
were gold moulded) and sold for a 
shilling instead of ninepence. 

In June, Edison Bell, realizing how 
fast it was losing ground in the 
cylinder competition with Edison, be- 
gan making disc records as well as 
cylinders. The Edison Bell line grew 
to contain both lateral and vertical 
cut discs as well as the wax “roll- 
ers,” 

The late Joe Belmont, one of the 
greatest of whistlers, said “Beauti- 
ful Bird, Sing On” was the most 
popular l'ecord he ever made. In 
August, Dawson sang it on an Edison 
Bell cylinder, with whistling by A1 
S. Holt. On page 277 of the Septem- 
ber T. M. N. there was a mention 
of a solo Edison Bell cylinder by 
Yolande Noble, “Who’d Like to Pay 
for My Holiday?” And on page 
278, replying to a correspondent, 
the editor said: 

"We are ourselves not quite certain 
that Mr. Peter Dawson has not made 
a record of 'The Wolf.' His disc record 
of this fine song is excellent, and he 
should certainly be heard in It on the 
cylinder as well." 

A new brand of disc record was 
announced in October: "Twins,” so 
called, apparently, because it was 
double-faced, and records playing 
on both sides were still a rarity. 
“Hector Grant” sang on one of the 
Twins two popular tunes of the day: 
"Meet Me, Jenny, When the Sun 
Goes Down” and “If Those Lips 
Could Only Speak.” 

Perhaps the exclusive contract 
Dawson says he had with H. M. V. 
didn't prevent his making discs for 
other companies under an assumed 
name. After a brief career, the 
Twins record was bought by H.M.V. 
and combined with Zonophone. 

I had believed Peter Dawson didn't 
make any Pathe records, but have 
discovered I was wrong. He had a 
10-inch, double-face disc in Pathe’s 
December 1908, list: “That Old Sunny 
Window” and “Bonnie Jean.” 

It may be that the “exclusive” 
Gramophone contract didn’t forbid 
his making hitl-and-dale discs under 
his own name! Ernest Pike had 
several records in that December 
Pathe supplement. 

I would willingly wager a trifle 
that Dawson didn’t remember a song 
he recorded for the July, 1909, Edi- 
son list, “When the Little Birds 


Forgot Their Sweetest Tune.” The 
Talking Machine News said: 

"Peter Dawson, who has earnt (sic) 
such a reputation as a soloist, well nig-h 
surpasses himself in this tuneful number. 
His enunciation is unrivalled." 

III. First Australian Tour 

We have now reached the time 
when, after seven exciting and suc- 
cessful years in England, Peter Daw- 
son decided to join the late Amy 
Castles’ concert company in a tour 
of Australia. He says he went 
through a wretched time before sail- 
ing because he couldn’t take Nan, 
his wife, with him. 

But she insisted. “When you sing 
in Australia you’ll be a big suc- 
cess. Then you can make arrange- 
ments to take your own company the 
next time, and I shall be with you.” 
She planned to study with Professor 
Kantorez, the Russian who had 
changed her husband's voice from a 
basso-profundo to a bass-baritone. 

The trip to Australia was made on 
the Orient liner, Otway. Peter re- 
calls that he was almost wild with 
excitement as the boat neared Adel- 
aide. He was overcome with emotion 
as he saw his father, mother, and 
many other relatives waiting on the 
quay. He could see his mother, 
tears in her eyes, smiling up at him. 

Then, when he reached the bottom 
of the gangplank, he was somewhat 
taken aback, but pleased, to be sur- 
rounded by a crowd of newspaper 
reporters and photographers. It was 
a complete and wonderful surprise 
to the young chap of 27. 

In the train, his father warned 
him that a bigger welcome was wait- 
ing him at the Adelaide passenger 
station and he would do well to have 
some appropriate remarks ready. On 
his leaving the train, the Mayor of 
Adelaide greeted him and welcomed 
him to his home town. After re- 
turning thanks, Peter was gi'eeted 
by hundreds of other citizens, many 
of them old friends, who included 



The Talking Machine News featured 
Dawson in its December, 1910, issue. 


his former music master, C. J. 

Stevens. 

From the station, Peter Dawson 
was taken to the Adelaide Choral 
Society’s rehearsal hall, where the 
assembled Society gave him a heart- 
warming reception. Sir Josiah Si- 
mon delivered a speech of welcome 
and the Society sang “For He’s a 
Jolly Good Fellow.” 

When the party went to Mel- 
bourne, Peter's success became great- 
er with each concert. He knew that 
he was in exceptionally good voice 
and attributed that to not smoking 
or drinking, but later decided the 
climate was the chief improvement 
factor. 

He always found, he said, that his 
voice was clearer, easier and more 
resonant in Australia than in Britain, 
yet, oddly enough, his records made 
in England are better than the Aus- 
tralian ones. Several times he was 
compelled to remake in England re- 
cords he had ordinarily sung in Aus- 
tralia, because the originals were not 
satisfactory. 

As he remarked, recording is a 
tricky business. His brother-in-law, 
Tom Noble, told him that when he 
first joined the Edison Bell Com- 
pany as recording manager, a record- 
ing room was fitted up to duplicate 
Thomas A. Edison’s facilities at 
West Orange, New Jersey. 

The room was the same size as 
Edison’s, designed with the same ma- 
terial, the same horns and the same 
diaphragms. The wax recording 
cylinders were kept at the same 
temperature, but still the tone of 
the records produced under these 
conditions was inferior to Edison's. 
(“The Old Man” had probably kept 
a few secrets to himself!) 

After giving several recitals in his 
home town of Adelaide and being 
received with unstinted enthusiasm, 
the young bass-baritone and the other 
members of the Castles’ party left 
for England in February, 1910. Daw- 
son had been an unqualified success 
as a concert singer, but since he 
was paid only 22 pounds a week, 
he did not make his fortune. He 
took part in 81 concerts — many 
of them given in the roughest and 
most isolated sections of Australia — 
within a span of 20 weeks. 

IV. A 1911 Interview 

Peter returned home to find that 
Nan, through study with Professor 
Kantorez, had greatly improved her 
voice and singing style. He himself 
resumed study with the Russian wi- 
zard, because he had decided to go 
in for grand opera and thought he 
and Nan might present condensed 
or “potted” versions of some of the 
favorite operas on another trip to 
Australia. 

The December, 1910, issue of the 
Talking Machine News showed Daw- 
son's photo on the front cover (but 
not as an Edison Bell ad this time), 
and on page 9 there was a para- 
graph which bore directly on the 
opera ambitions I have just men- 
tioned: 

"Mr. Peter Dawson, who is now study- 
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Peter fDawson in 1910, ready for a con- 
cert engagement. 


ins: to sing grand opera under Professor 
Kantorez, is the subject of the portrait 
on our front cover. He is undoubtedly 
one of the most prolific record artists 
living. It is now some years since the 
artiste was first persuaded by Mr. C. 
J. Stephens, of the Adelaide Choral So- 
ciety, to take up vocalism as a profes- 
sion. 

“His next stepping stone to fame was 
reached when he won the Ballarat Mu- 
sical Competition prize. This incident 
in the life of the vocalist happened 
about nine years ago, which fact argues 
that Mr. Peter Dawson is even now 
but a young man. In common with 
Dick Whittington and many another ad- 
venturous spirit, he had an impetuous 
desire to come to London. 

“He came, and, like Caesar, he saw 
and conquered. It was under Mr. 
J. E. Hough that he first made his 
acquaintance with recording; since then 
he has freely contributed to most of 
the leading makers' lists." 

About this time the Talking; Ma- 
chine News asked readers to take 
part in a contest to choose Britain’s 
most popular recording artists. Daw- 
son came in second. 

It must have been some satisfac- 
tion to Ernest Pike that he, the 
“favorite tenor” of King Edward, 
who had recently died, took first 
place. Harry Lauder was third, 
Billy Williams fourth and a dozen 
others finished in this order: Florrie 
Forde, Will Evans, Harry Fay, Stan- 
ley Kirk by, Harry Dearth, Harry 
Thornton, John McCormack, Fred 
Vernon, Billy Whitlock, Edna Thorn- 
ton, and Evan Williams. 

In February, 1911, The Talking 
Machine News published a long in- 
terview with the basso under the 
heading of “Mr. Peter Dawson: At 
Home and on the Gramophone (His 
Master’s Voice) and Edison Cylin- 
der.” (By this time Dawson does 
appear to have become exclusive to 
H. M. V. for discs and to Edison 
for cylinders.) The article is much 
too long to be quoted in full, but I 
feel it is worth while to reproduce 
some of the more interesting sec- 
tions: 

"It is a far cry from Adelaide, in 


Australia, to Mill Hill, on the other side 
of Harrow, but the voice of the singer 
is not restricted by distance. Nowadays 
the talking machine has made the tones 
emanating from the vocal chords of a 
celebrity as familiar in Peru as they 
may be in Peckham. 

“X was thinking over little matters 
of that kind as the train drew rapidly 
out of London into the clearer breath- 
ing-space of historic Harrow and the 
district beyond. My destination was 
Mill Hill, a charming locality where our 
genial basso has made his residence. The 
bell was answered by a neat Phyllis in 
cap and apron. 

“ 'Yes,' she said, In reply to my in- 
quiry, ‘Mr. Dawson is at home. If 
you don't mind going round by the 
side, you will find him in the garden.’ 

“I presently descried a rather short, 
well set-up, clean-shaven, figure, clad 
in a colored shirt, turned-up trousers, 
and a wide sombrero. hard at work 
among some young apple trees. His 
hands were protected by a pair of 
huge garden gloves, and a bright ban- 
danna was knotted carelessly about his 
neck. The figure was the exact type 
of the Antipodean bush-whacker, and 
X thought to myself that Mr. Peter 
Dawson employed a most picturesque 
looking gardener. 

" ‘Can you tell me where I can see 
Mr. Dawson?’ I asked. 

“ ‘He is at your service, sir,’ replied 
the representative of the Southern hemi- 
sphere in a full, round basso, at the 
same time doffing his sombrero. 

“ ‘I beg your pardon,' I remarked. 'I 
had no idea I was addressing the eminent 
basso profundo.’ 

" ‘Yes, it’s a nice garden.’ He went on, 
in response to a remark of mine, 
'You see, gardening is my particular 
hobby now — gardening, and fowls, and 
a game of billiards if it's wet. Come 
and see my fowls. Look at Father Peter 
there! Isn’t he a grand old chanticleer? 
Wakes me up every morning regularly 
at four o'clock, starting on G natural. 
No flats or sharps about him.' 

“Eight years ago the budding basso 
set his foot in the Mother Country for 
the first time. 

“Those were the palmy days of the 
Edison Bell Company. James E. Hough, 
the manager, always’ on the lookout for 
talent, tried his voice, and immediately 
clinched a bargain by handing him a 
check for If) pounds. Peter, poor chap, 
was so overcome by his first stroke of 
success, after the dark and dreary time 
of waiting, that he almost broke down. 
That gleam of sunshine was the turning 
point in Peter Dawson's career. Al- 
though he was not then making his 
fortune, his voice as a recorder was 
worth a regular income to him, and upon 
the strength of it he married. 

“About that time Mr. Dawson fell into 
the hands of an unscrupulous man, who, 
taking advantage of his inexperience, 
treated him very shabbily. He had his 
revenge, however. 

“Some time afterwards he was again 
approached by this parly. ‘Would you 
mind making some more records for us?’ 
he was asked. 

“ ‘I will do so with pleasure,' was his 
reply, ‘providing you pay me my price. 
My price now is 50 pounds down and 10 
pounds per song.' To his intense aston- 
ishment he received next day a check 
for 50 pounds, with an agreement to pay 
him the sum demanded for every record. 
When hia contract with this firm term- 
inated, he began to sing for the Edison 
and Gramophone companies. 

"Presently his heart gave a mighty 
bound, and his pulses thrilled with de- 
light. Miss Amy Castles had projected a 
nine months' tour through Australia, 
Tasmania, and New Zealand, and he 
was asked to join her. It was the op- 
portunity he had longed for. He was 
going home in triumph to the old folk, 
to the chums of his boyhood, to the 
familiar scenes of the -land of his birth. 

“The tour proved to be a veritable tri- 
umphal procession. Everywhere they 
were received with open arms, and away 
back in the bush townships people rode 
scores of miles to hear them. In these 
remote places their voices had heralded 
their approach long before their actual 
arrival, for there is scarcely a home- 
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Edison Bell featured Peter Dawson in 
an advertisement on the Talking Ma- 
chine News cover for February, 1908. 


stead in the back settlements which 
does not possess its gramophone. 

"Peter Dawson was astonished at the 
knowledge which the kindly up-country 
folk displayed of his favorite songs. 
When he stepped on the platform he 
would be greeted with a big- voiced shout 
of ‘Good old Pete! You're the boy! Give 
us "Drinking!" Give us "Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree!" and such like. 

"At one little town, a big, burly bush- 
whacker, with a great black beard, strode 
into the hotel and insisted upon seeing 
the singer. ’I want to see Peter Daw- 
son,’ he cried in a voice that shook the 
rafters. 

“ ‘I went up to him/ says Peter, 'and 
he towered above me as a gum tree 
towers above a wattle. ‘Excuse me,’ I 
remarked, T am Peter Dawson.' Pie 
glared at me as if I had been a lamb 
with three tails or some other natural 
history monstrosity. 

" ‘You?’ he exclaimed. ‘You, Peter 
Dawson? Well. I'm d--d! I always 
thought Peter Dawson was a thunderin’ 
big good-lookin' chap!’ 

"Having finished our cheerful repast, 
my kindly host begged me to excuse 
him for a little while as he had to get 
into his evening warpaint for a concert 
in Queen's Hall. It seemed to me that 
five minutes could scarcely have elapsed 
before down came Dawson in immacu- 
late evening dress. What a transforma- 
tion it was!" 

The remainder of the article was 
taken up with a discussion of some 
of the records Dawson had made as 
Gramophone discs and Edison cylin- 
ders, and a verdict was pronounced 
that the needle-cut discs were good 
but the cylinders were better. Of 
special interest is the comment on his 
Edison Amberol of “The Bandolero," 
which was so popular in Dawson’s 
version that Edison issued it in this 
country as a Blue Amberol as well 
as a wax Amberol cylinder. The 
reviewer said: 

“I listened entranced. I had heard, of 
course, dozens of my friend's records, 
both disc and cylinder, but never any- 
thing quite so good as this. It was the 
real, genuine voice of the consummate- 
artist. There was no subsidiary sound. 
The notes rolled forth with all Dawson’s 
tremendous volume, rich and true as 
from the human throat." 

Although the Talking Machine- 
News ordinarily was anything but 
friendly to Thomas A. Edison and his 
products, its writer could not with- 
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hold this tribute to the superior ex- 
cellence of Edison recording. Even 
today "The Bandolero” remains a 
brilliant piece of sound depiction. 

There are a few inaccuracies in 
the article. Like W. S. Meadmore's 
already quoted interview, it says 
Dawson married on the strength of 
his Edison Bell recording' engage- 
ment, whereas the singer himself 
says he already had a wife when he 
came to J. E. Hough's attention. 
Dawson does not mention Hough's 
giving him a “retainer” check for 15 
pounds — and we are left wondering 
what firm received its come-uppance 
after having treated him shabbily. 

(To be continued) 

HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 31) 
by Victor, and is an example of im- 
passioned restraint. “Le Roi d’Ys” 
flows smoothly, as it should; and 
what can one do to make La donne 
e mobile sound different? 

Now remain the duets, and the 
Spanish pieces with Brahms among 
them. There is no need to even men- 
tion any of the latter. Fleta was a 
Spaniard, the style was native to 
him, and one can almost hear his 
heart beat inside his throat in the 
music to which he was bom. 

And about the duets — on Fleta's 
part are all tops: Bori, unquestion- 
ably, is a worthy match in Parle- 
moi de ma mere. But Austral, al- 
though an excellent artist in her 
own right, is dominated by Fleta's 
vivid vocal personality. 

In conclusion, it must be noted 
that, while the recording is fine, a 
bit more care with the pitch of some 
of the selections would not have 
been amiss. 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Lob Angeles 18, Calif. 

my6637 


SHEET MUSIC, 1900 and up. Over 800. 
Send for free liet. All %1 each. — Rio Verdi 
Antiques, 884 Taunton Ave., East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. d«867 


BACK POPULAR sheet musio to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 8151 High, Denver 
5, Colo. 612898 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books. $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Sequel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3694 


ATTENTION: I will pay $8 for cylin- 
der reproducers, both Edison and Col- 
umbia, Hat what you have. Any amount 
wanted, all letters answered. — Antique 
Phonograph Service, 114 State, Brewer, 
Maine. ap3464 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8o per word; three months for the prloe 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

All Advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 


MISC. MUSIC FOR SALE 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING of all 
klnd-s. Have a supply of the original 
Edison styluses and can Install them 
In your reproducers. Send stamp for 
brochure on reproducers — Thomas Pol- 
lard, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

je3825 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


Wanted: Welte, Deluxe, Duo-Art 
and Ampico rolls. — T. P. Grattelo, 
1519 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif. my3804 

Wanted: Syrian-Arabic player pi- 
ano rolls. — Ray Fortier, Farming- 
ton, N. H. ap6826 

NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Plano Co. , 222 S. 
Vassar, Wichita 8, Kans. my 124661 


WANTED: Welte-Mignon, Deluxe, 

Duo-Art, and regular rolls. List titles 
and prices. — A. H. Qlragoslan, 60S So. 
Walter Reed Dr., Arlington 4, Va. 

. 0122741 


PLAYER-PIANO ROLL8 bought-sold; 
Duo-Art and organ rolls wanted. — Old 
Salzburg, 1645 Wisconsin, Washington 7, 
D. C. ap6675 


WANTED: Following reproducing 

piano rolls: 1) QRB Reoordo. 2) Recordo. 
8) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6823 Washington Ave., Racine, Wia. 

d 126351 


CUSTOM ROLL8 made to order for 
88-note players; any tune from sheet 
music, etc. Details, reservations from 
Old Salzburg, 1645 Wisconsin, Washing- 
ton 7, D.C. ap386J 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. iSend 26c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soauel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3426 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 75c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Mlnersvllle, Pa. 

apl20821 


CYLINDER & DISC horn type phono- 
graphs, records, catalogs, horns, re- 
producers, roller organs, Hurdy Gurdys, 
player pianos bought, sold, exchanged, 
repaired. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond 31, Va. jly6468 


EARLY COLUMBIA Graphophone and 
parts catalog, circa 1905, 40 pages of 
cylinder, coin-slot and early disc Graph- 
ophones. Well illustrated with pictures, 
machines, parts, supplies and with prices. 
This will help to identify many of the 
early machines. Reprinted from the or- 
iginal that I have. Well printed on book 
grade paper with clear pictures. Postpaid 
$2. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel Dr., 
Soquel, Calif. ap34201 


MISC. MUSIC WANTED 


Mills, Virtuoso Rolls with some 
familiar tunes. Quote price, condition 
and name of tune. — P. M. Con- 
nelly, 710 Washington Blvd., Oak 
Park, III. je3255 


PIANOS FOR SALE 


1 SQUARE GRAND PIANO made by 
Emerson of Boston. In good condition. 
Solid ebony. Write to: Mrs. Roy Mar- 
shall, Sheldon, 111. ap3042 


STEIN WAY Duo-Art Pianola, electric, 
6 foot, 6 inch grand, serial No. C-4539. 
Originally purchased, ca. 1927; pianola 
rebuilt, ca. 1910. Near perfect condition; 
rarely used. Performs all pianola func- 
tions. Mahogany case, generally shiny, 
some checking, no scratches. Local con- 
cert pianists call tone and action excel- 
lent. Accompanying brocade velvet ma- 
hogany bench and mahogany piano roll 
console. Over 100 rolls, popular and 
classical, including two by Paderewski. 
Altogether a vary rare item. — Arthur Lee 
Homan, 13 Elmgrove Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

je3S421 


FOR SALE: Albert Weber New York 
square grand piano. Civil War era. Beau- 
tiful veneer wood. Has 77 keys. Gener- 
ally good condition except some notes 
do not play. Best offer takes. You pay 
shipping. Picture 20c to possible buyer. 
— Mrs. A. Deutsch, Hurleyville, N. Y. 

apl253 


MUSIC BOX DISCS FOR SALE 


Mira music box discs, 18%”, $3. 
15%” $2.60. 9 6/16” $1. plus postage. 
Squires, 2328 Channing Way, Ber- 
keley, Calif. ap3654 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


MELODEONS FOR SALE. Also expert 
melodeon and reed organ repairing. Rea- 
sonable. — C. Lamper, C-Sharp Hobby 
■Shop, 1365 Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids, 
Mich. aul20821 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


Coin Operated Banjo Wanted. — 
P. M. Connelly, 710 Washington 
Blvd., Oak Park, 111. Je3213 


WANTED TO BUY: Seeburg Eagle 
nickelodeon. Also type “G” rolls. — Thom- 
as Glomstead, 1324 W. Second St., Apple- 
ton, Wis. je3042 


WANTED: Over the shoulder band and 
other antique musical instruments. — 
W. A. Holloway, 1547 N. Dearborn Park- 
way, Chicago 10, 111. my3061 


WANTED: Antique musical Instru- 
ments, write full description to Hal Lynn, 
18210 Shaker Square, Cleveland 20, Ohio. 

ap!2069 

NEW ROLLS and repair supplies (bel- 
lows cloth, tubing, leather) available for 
all types of automatic pianos. — Durrell 
Armstrong, Player Plano Co., 222 43. 

Vassar, Wichita 8, Kans. ap!24661 

WANTED: Seeburg orchestrion with 
pipes. — Jess Howard, Valley Milln, Tex. 

ap30€l 

VOCALSTYLE piano rolls badly need- 
ed: "Mr. Jelly Lord" and "Tom Oat 
Blues." — Montgomery, 722 Spring, Ann 

Arbor, Mich. ’ dl 22511 

WANTED: Welte - Mlgnon, Deluxe, 
Duo-Art, and regular rolls. List titles 
and prices. — A. H. Glragoslan, «03 So. 
Walter Reed Dr., Arlington 4, Va. 3122741 
WAN TED: Following reproducing 
piano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington. Ave., Racine, Wis. 
n!26351 

Wanted: High grade guitars, ban- 
jos, mandolins, violin bows showing 
maker's name, lutes, balalaikas, dom- 
ras. Write details including price 
desired. — Violin Studio, 196 iSo. 
Prospect, Spencerport, New York. 

ap3846 
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Peter Dawson 


PART V 
By JIM WALSH 


I. 1911 to 1914 

During the three years that re- 
mained before World War I began, 
Peter Dawson added steadily to his 
Gramophone, Zonophone, and Edison 
lists. 

His February, 1911, Gramophone 
record was an unusual choice, “The 
Oddfellow's Song,” in praise of a 
well known fraternal order. In the 
same month, the Talking Machine 
News came about as close as it ever 
did to giving him an unfavorable 
review, in describing his Zonophone 
record, “The Charmed Cup:” 

“It hurts us to say so, but we must 
confess that we have heard Mr. Peter 
Dawson in much better voice than he 
is on this record. We cannot give a bet- 
ter reason than that the song seems 
unsuited to him. 

“Many of our readers, who are un- 
acquainted with Mr. Dawson’s grand 
vocalism, may not agree with us in this 
outspoken criticism. It is perfectly true 
that the song is remarkably well sung, 
but it does not reach Dawsonian heights. 

“Had it been a lesser man at a re- 
cording horn we might have pronounced 
this to be a fine achievement, but we 
look for so much from Mr. Dawson Lh. 
we cannot, in justice, refrain from 
speaking our mind. Still, as we say, the 
record is a good one and will delight 
whenever placed unon the machine." 

To my thinking, this is hardly an 
“outspoken criticism.” Those poor 
reviewers! How they did hedge and 
qualify their opinions when they 
wrote anything they feared might 
give offense to an advertiser! 

In May, 1911, the T. M. N. pre- 
sented the results of another popu- 
larity contest. This time Dawson 
came third, behind Harry Lauder and 
Billy Williams. Stanley Kirkby had 
moved up to fourth, and the former 
Number 1 man, Ernest Pike, had 
dropped to fifth. Then, in order, 
followed Florrie Forde, Harry Fay, 
John McCormack, Harry Dearth, En- 
rico Caruso, Clara Butt, and Madame 
Melba. 

Also in May, Dawson paid tribute 
to Britain's new ruler, George V, on 
an Edison Amberol cylinder, “Hail! 
King George.” In July there was a 
puzzling statement that both Dawson 
and Pike were exclusive to Zono- 
phone for disc records. The com- 
ment on his double-faced Zono re- 
cord, “Young Tom o' Devon,” and 
“Glorious Devon,” is entertaining: 

“It is a far cry from Adelaide In 
South Australia to the fair county of 


Devon, yet our good friend, Mr. Peter 
Dawson, has contrived to transport him- 
self across the intervening expanse of 
ocean without losing a hair. He tells us 
the story of young Tom and that fickle 
jade, Nancy, who lost the Devon lad's 
hand if not his heart, with infinite rel- 
ish. 

“There is a sly humor in Mr. Dawson’s 
rendering which is quite refreshing. Then 
he sings to us in another style on the 
back of the disc of ‘Glorious Devon,’ 
which he describes as the yeast of which 
to make olxl England's bread.” 

Entertaining, too, is this descrip- 
tion of a Zono record of “Little Annie 
Rooney,” and “The Old Cuckoo 
Clock,” by the Zonophone Concert 
Party, in the September, 1911, issue: 

. . In the former a rich bass voice 
and in the latter a tuneful tenor voice 
sing the verses, while a quartet supplies 
the choruses. We would not mind stak- 
ing our last ha’penny, so to speak, that 
the bass voice is that of Peter Dawson 
and the tenor voice that of Ernest Pike. 

“The Zono Concert Party are skilled 
harmony singers, and these records are 
excellent specimens of what they can 
do. . . . Two charmingly concerted num- 
bers.” 

In November, Dawson had a Zono 
record of “The Ringers,” coupled 
with a setting of a poem, “The Ivy 
Green,” which Dickens introduced in 
“Pickwick Papers.” The effects of 
his operatic studies probably were 
revealed in a four-minute Edison 
Amberol cylinder of “The Toreador 
Song” from “Carmen” which appear- 
ed, sung in English, the following 
month. 

Dawson's 1912 recordings were 
many and varied. For Zono-Twins 
he sang several duets with a highly 
regarded concert soprano, Madame 
Eleanor Jones-Hudson. Two Zono- 
phones from the standard bass re- 
pertoire were “A Hundred Fathoms 
Deep,” and “The Mighty Deep.” The 
T. M. N. proclaimed: 

. . no more perfect records of male 
voice duets has (sic) ever been issued 
than those on record A73 in the Zono- 
phone September list. Mr. Ernest Pike 
and Mr. Peter Dawson give a full ren- 
dering of ‘Tenor and Baritone’ and ‘Al- 
bion, On Thy Fertile Plains.* ” 

Elsewhere, the magazine pro- 
nounced this disc: 

. . another perfect record in every 
detail, intonation faultless and the blend- 
ing of these fine voices being a positive 
joy. Surely no finer specimens of the 
recording art can be procured than these 
exquisite duets.” 

Zonophone issued two Dawson 
solos in October, “The Lowland 


Conducted fey 
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Sea,” and “Where the Ebbtide 
Flows,” and the praise in the monthly 
supplement was as unrestrained as 
that in the News: 

“Notwithstanding the demands made 
on his time by concert engagements in 
London and almost every town in the 
Kingdom, the most perfect voiced of 
contemporary Bassos never disappoints 
his Zonophone audience by absence from 
our lists. His present contributions are 
outstanding examples of the singing of 
a great artist at his very best.” 

A new record company had been 
formed, the National Gramophone 
Co., Ltd., which began to manufac- 
ture a fine-grooved, hill-and-dale 
disc that used a steel needle and could 
play for more than eight minutes 
on one 12-inch side. 

Dawson did not record for it, but 
in October his sister-in-law, Yolande 
Noble, had four Marathon titles: 
“Let's All Go Into the Ballroom,” 
“Joshu-ah,” “Jenny McGregor,” and 
“Keep Quite Close to the Railings.” 

The recording system used on the 
Marathon records was known as the 
Packman cut and was invented by 
D. J. Packman, who had been a 
recording expert for Clarion cylin- 
ders. Marathon records were excel- 
lent and probably would have been 
a success if their development had 
not been stopped by the first World 
War. 

The gentleman who had asked 
some time before for a cylinder re- 
cord of Dawson singing “The Wolf” 
should have been happy when Edison 
issued an Amberol version in October, 
1912. Toward the end of the year, 
H. M. V. pressed a single-faced edi- 
tion of “The Floral Dance,” which 
Dawson said was his most popular 
record. The T. M. N. said: 

“With a catchy accompaniment, and 
sung in a rollicking style, Mr. Peter 
Dawson makes the most of the upper 
notes in this contagious song of Corn- 
wall, The popular recording basso dis- 
plays quite a youthful brightness and 
freshness. . . 

There was no reason why the 
popular recording basso should not 
have sounded “youthful and bright.” 
He was only 30 in 1912. A Zono- 
phone record of “The Floral Dance,” 
coupled with “The Admiral's Yarn,” 
came out in April, 1913. 

In that same month, Dawson's 
revered teacher, Sir Charles Santley, 
though past his prime, was represent- 
ed by a Columbia disc containing his 
singing of “To Anthea,” and “The 
Rosary.” 

Dawson’s first Edison Blue Am- 
berol cylinder was announced for 
February, 1913. I can't keep from 
laughing at the Talking Machine 
News' over-serious description of 
Dawson's Blue Amberol of an old- 
fashioned “sob” song, “The Volun- 
teer Organist,” which appeared a 
month later: 

"The glorious, expressive voice of this 
eminent artist Is heard in all its gran- 
deur and dramatic force in this number. 
The true rendition of the deep senti- 
ment demanded by the song may be 
gathered from the story it tells. 

"The worthy village preacher of the 
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day is perplexed by finding a substitute 
for his organist, who is ill in bed; he 
begs of someone to volunteer. ... A 
ragged, decrepit man — a Hip Van Winkle 
— slowly rises, and with resolute step 
wends his way to the organ and plays 
a voluntary. 

“Plaintive and soul-stirring melodies 
follow; in these the poor human dere- 
lict tells the story of his own ill-for- 
tuned life. The service closes; the vol- 
unteer organist has disappeared. Mr. 
Dawson's rendition of the song increases 
his high reputation as an exponent of 
the highest phase of lyric art.” 

The review of Dawson's Zonophone 
record of “The Bellringer,” and “The 
Village Blacksmith,” must be quoted 
for humor's sake: 

“If we could instruct the scholarly 
musical Pagan responsible for the or- 
chestration of the above titles, we would 
like to point out to him that there are 
certain portions of church music in 
which the bells need not appear. 

Mr. Dawson's fine rendering of 'The 
Village Blacksmith' has to contend with 
this state of affairs, for in the well- 
known song we hear the familiar lines, 
a3 follows: 'He hears the parson pray 
and preach ; he hears his daughter’s 
voice (clang) singing In the village choir, 
and it makes his heart rejoice (clang)’. 

“Apart from this, it is a fine record 
and a beautiful song, and the fact that 
the bells are legitimately used, with 
splendid effect, in the song where the 
old bellringer tells of his pride in his 
work, makes the introduction afore- 
mentioned all the more prominent." 

The news that Dawson had begun 
another tour of Australia was con- 
tained in the T. M. N. for May, 1913, 
when his Zono record of “A Dinder 
Courtship,” and “The Blue Dra- 
goons,” received attention: 

“Mr. Dawson ... is on his way to 
Australia, we believe, and our cousins 
down under will be sure to give him 
the welcome he so fully deserves.” 

Again in September, when his Zono 
duets with Ernest Pike of “Before 
the Battle,” and “The Two Beggars,” 
were up for consideration: 

“The great Peter Dawson of our talk- 
ing machine world is at present doing 
a starring tour in the land of his birth, 
but despite the difference of time and 
space between Australia and here, we 
are still under the pleasing charms of 
his voice.” 

II. Recording in War Times 

When war began in August, 1914, 
Mr. and Mrs. Peter Dawson and 
their concert company were in Goul- 
bum, New South Wales. Their Aus- 
tralian tour had been highly success- 
ful. They had done equally well 
in New Zealand, a country with 
which Peter fell in love, which he 
frequently revisited, and where he 
said he would like to “settle down.” 

During the New Zealand tour he 
became acquainted with the native 
Maoris and learned something of 
their music. This resulted a quarter 
of a century later in one of his 
most popular records, the fascinating 
Maori song about the lissome girl 
dangling a “tiny ball on end of 
string.” 

During the rainy season, Dawson 
was asked if he would take part in 
a concert the Maoris were organizing 
to build an English church in Wairoa. 
He agreed, and after the concert the 
Maoris presented him with gifts. 

The climax was reached when a 
beautiful brown girl removed her 
grass skirt and handed it to him as 
a keepsake. Although disconcerted 
for a moment, Peter recovered — 
and no doubt he was gratified he had 
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Antique Dealers 
Collectors 

Students of Americana 


All need this fine reference book on 
automatic pianos, orchestrions, cal- 
liopes, and many other unusual auto- 
matic instruments. 

251 pages — Over 500 illustrations — Cloth bound. 

PRICE $10.00 POSTPAID 

’ . . . well written and often Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

explosively funny ...” THE VESTAL PRESS 

— Binghamton (N.Y.) Press 3533 STRATFORD — VESTAL 2 , N.Y. 
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PLAYER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


ELECTRIFY 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Law-Cost Loo Silent Suction^ Unit 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000'S IN USE 
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J LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tujunga, Calif. 
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3 COLLECTOR SPECIAL BUYS 
Reohl’s Player Piano Scrapbook (pictures A 
diagrams on aU mechanicals $3) ; 3 Sons. 

Old Music Shop (all types instruments pic- 
tured & appraised, as Is $1.25) ; Burton's 
Blue Book Hollywood Musicals fall songs 
& people with available recordings $5.50) . 
Save all 3 for $4.75 postpaid. Also new 
catalog of 60 other limited edition books 
direct from publisher while they last. Stamp 
please, 

CENTURY HOUSE, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 
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WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABEL8 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRANT) OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten -inch, single-faced, with 
red and fold and black and skiver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DB LUXE 
la bels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CJO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTEPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVTA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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met a girl so unselfishly generous 
as to be willing to give him the 
very skirt off her back! 

Not long afterward he appeared 
before a thousand Maoris and for 
the first time sang "Waiata Poi” 
(the "ball and string” song) in their 
own tongue. As a special surprise 
he also sang "It's a Long, Long 
Way to Tipperary” in Maori. 

But on August 4, 1914, that was 
all in the background and the world’s 
greatest war up to that time was 
under way. For a while business 
remained good, but as war casualties 
mounted it fell off, and, both in 
New Zealand, which was visited a 
second time, and Australia, the con- 
certs were given at a heavy loss. 

Then a music hall impresario, H. 
D. MacKintosh, offered Dawson a 
tour of Australian variety halls. 
Business was excellent, and he re- 
couped his concert losses. 

The Dawson party then went to 
South Africa, for six weeks in the 
music halls, before returning to Eng- 
land. Arrived in London, Peter 
called on the High Commissioner for 
Australia, and asked his advice about 
going into military service. 

The Commissioner said there was 
plenty of good war work to be done 
in England without joining the Army. 
And Peter was soon busy helping to 
raise money for War Loan and War 
Comfort funds. 

Meanwhile, his Gramophone and 
Zonophone records continued to ap- 
pear, but Edison had abandoned Eng- 
lish recording activities. There is 
to me, an amusing expression in the 
Talking Machine News’ December, 
1914, review of Dawson’s Zono re- 
cord of "Devon for Me,” and "Ona- 
way, Awake, Beloved:” 

“If it were not a fact that Peter 
Dawson hails from 'Down Under,' we 
should put him down as a Devonian. 
There are several songs of the West 
Country in which his rich, strident voice 
seems to revel, an'd here is another. 
When we say that the great gramo- 
phone favourite artiste is at his best in 
■both these titles, we are but doing fair 
justice." 

This probably is one of the few 
times in musical history that "stri- 
dent” has been used as an adjective 
of praise when referring to voice 
quality. 

There is nothing half-hearted 
about the commendation of Dawson’s 
H. M. V. record, "Thou’rt Passing 
Hence, My Brother,” in February, 
1916: 

. . Of two brothers, one is lying 
at death’s door, while the other addresses 
the dying man. . . . The brother who is 
speaking charges the other to take with 
him a message to heaven to their white- 
haired father, and to their gentle moth- 
er. . . 

“Peter Dawson has magnificently seiz- 
ed the situation, and in strong, reson- 
ant, appealing tones he expresses the 
pathos of the selection in a dramatic 
manner. The colour of the situation is 
heightened by the introduction of chimes 
and an organ obbligato, which latter is 
masterfully played by Mr. Stanley Roper, 
famous for his recitals on that monarch 
of instruments." 

I find no mention of Dawson in 
the Talking Machine News for 1916, 
but he said in "Fifty Years of Song” 
that he recorded 40 songs in six 
weeks, from October 13 to November 


23, 1916. I do not have the 1917 
issues before December, but records 
by Dawson were reviewed regularly 
in 1918, although he appears to have 
left England late in 1917 to go to 
Australia and join his homeland’s 
army. 

In December there were a number 
of references to his Zonophone re- 
cord of “Where the Black-Eyed Su- 
sans Grow,” and "Down Where the 
'Swanee River Flows,” which he sang 
under the alias of Will Strong. In 
one mention the magazine did not 
hint at his identity: 

“There is a singer whose name has 
appeared a good deal of late on Zono- 
phone, who is worthy of far more than 
a passing notice, although he may not 
sing the very highest class of song. We 
refer to Mr. Will Strong, who is the 
happy possessor of a full, rich, and 
powerful baritone. . 

But, reviewing "Strong’s” record 
of "My Home in the U.S.A.,” and 
"Down Where They Sing the Dear 
Old Songs,” the T. M. N. pointedly 
commented: 

“ 'Strong baritone’ — decidedly so. With 
a voice singularly in consonance with 
that of another ’strong baritone’ who 
has recently departed from these shores." 

Dawson must have recorded a 
great many "standard” numbers to 
be issued during his absence, for his 
records continued to appear almost 
every month during that fateful 
year, 1918, when it seemed doubtful 
that Britain could survive. 

III. On War Duty — 

Return to the Canning Factory 

As the war dragged on, Peter 
Dawson decided he could no longer 
content himself with singing for sol- 
diers or doing other work of "social 
significance.” He felt he had to be- 
come one of the fighting force. So 
he made up his mind to return to his 
native land and join the Australian 
Army. 

After a short tour of South Africa, 
he made another tour, at the request 
of the Australian government, for 
war loan purposes. Then he became 
a soldier. This is what the Adelaide 
Herald said about his enlisting: 

"The news that Mr. Peter Dawson, 
the noted singer, has enlisted, was re- 
ceived regretfully and yet with a certain 
amount of pleasure by the people of 
Adelaide. They will miss Peter Dawson, 
singer and artiste to his finger-tips, but 
are proud to know he will help represent 
them at the front. 

“Mr. Dawson enlisted at Market Square 
last evening. 

"The announcement was received with 
cheers. Mr. Dawson was one of the 
speakers, and he reported phases of the 
war as he had seen It in England, 
where he used to visit the hospitals and 
sing for the wounded. 

“After a spirited appeal Mr. Dawson 
delighted his alfresco audience by sing- 
ing a little soldier song which cheerily 
predicts that the sunshine will bring 
through the dark clouds.” 

Apparently detetmnined to convince 
the people of Australia that Daw- 
son’s enlistment was no propaganda 
or publicity stunt, the Infancy, in 
which he had become a foot soldier, 
showed him no favors. 

Fifteen years after he had first 
arrived in England to begin a musical 
career, the brilliance of which must 
have surprised even himself, 35-year- 


old Private Peter was assigned to 
latrine duty. After that he peeled 
potatoes. 

Then he was asked to help in a 
recruiting drive. This took in some 
of the more primitive parts of Aus- 
tralia and resulted in enlisting 1,500 
men. 

Late in 1918, Dawson left Aus 
tralia for France as a Battalion Or- 
derly Sergeant in the Seventh Dr 
vision of the Queensland Infantry, 
but just as the ship was approaching 
the Panama Canal, word was receiv- 
ed over the ship’s wireless that the 
war was over. Many of the men 
aboard the vessel were disgusted — 
or said they were — at the prospect 
of being cheated out of fighting! 

After Dawson was granted his 
honorable discharge, the concert 
business seemed, for a time, to go 
to pieces, and he did something which 
today he can’t explain — abandoned 
his musical career and joined his 
brothers in operating the factory. 
Never, probably, did a great musician 
make a decision less in harmony with 
his natural impulses. 

It could not have been reasonably 
expected that an artist used to the 
applause of large audiences and 
whose records had won him world- 
wide acclaim would remain long sat- 
isfied with the monotonous round of 
a canning factory, a boiler factory, 
or any other kind of factory. 

After six months of what to him 
was an unbearably dull life, Peter 
sent a cablegram to his housekeeper 
in London, with instructions for her 
to transmit him the following wire, 
purporting to be from the Gramo- 
phone Company and intended to de- 
ceive his business men brothers: 

“Return to England immediately stop 
Now war is over must hold you to con- 
tract slop Please cable urgently stop 
Gramophone Company." 

The message came back in six 
hours and, although Peter’s brothers 
argued at first that the Gramophone 
Company couldn’t hold him to any 
such agreement, they saw the folly 
of trying to dissuade him and con- 
sented to his going back. 

Then, the day after the cable ar- 
rived, Dawson was offered a six-week 
singing engagement in Melbourne at 
$425 a week. This was followed al- 
most immediately by a request for 
him to accept a 12-week Southern 
African tour at $375. 

He had lost most of his capital 
as a result of the war, so these offers 
were extremely welcome. He played 
the six weeks in Australia, then 
headed for England by way of South 
Africa, where the 12 weeks stretched 
into 20 at an increase in salary. 

IV. Back in England — 

More Recording and Concerts 

Dawson’s first engagement in 
London, after his return, was at 
Albert Hall, where he sang in Luisa 
Tetrazzini’s farewell concert. During 
the next year, besides resuming his 
regular schedule of making H. M. V. 
records, he gave concerts al 1 over 
Britain. 

This way of life continued until 
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1925. Then came the terrible acci- 
dent in which Mrs. Dawson was so 
seriously injured she was perman- 
ently crippled and it was believed at 
first she had no chance of living. 

Peter and Nan were driving from 
G1 asgo w to N e wark one S atur d ay 
afternoon when their car was in a 
collision about seven miles from 
Leeds. The machine turned turtle 
and skidded 20 yards upside down 
before it stopped. 

Peter was not seriously hurt, but 
Nan suffered several broken ribs, 
deep lacerations of one leg, a broken 
left shoulder, and her head was al- 
most scalped. A few days later gan- 
grene was discovered in the leg and 
it was saved only by a daring opera- 
tion. 

Naturally, the hospital bills and 
all the special treatment Mrs. Daw- 
son required struck Peter a crippling 
financial blow, but his resourceful 
brother-in-law came to the rescue. 
Tom Noble persuaded the Gramo- 
phone Company to give Peter a spe- 
cial $20,000 bonus for "past services 
rendered,” and that took care of the 
money worries. 

After Peter's second Australian 
tour, Tom had talked the Company 
into giving Dawson better terms — 
a three-year contract at a minimum 
guarantee of $4,000 a year. How- 
ever both he and Peter realized the 
basso still was not getting the sort 
of income he should have from his 
records. 


Some time later a five per cent 
royalty on the sale of records was 
added and was still in effect when 
Peter wrote his book. But before this 
was done the retainer had been 
moved up another notch, to $6,000 
a year. 

With this guarantee and the roy- 
alties, Dawson began to enjoy the 
handsome income to which he was 
entitled from his recordings, aside 
from his concert work. 

Incidentally, Peter said Tom Noble, 
when he was only 18, was an Edison 
Bell recording superintendent. He 
had also worked for Edison, and 
later, under Russell Hunting, was 
assistant Pathe recording supervisor 
throughout Europe. 

Eventually, Mr. Noble decided he'd 
had all he wanted of the phonograph 
and record business and became the 
managing art editor of the largest 
group of newspapers in Great Bri- 
tain — a position he held many years, 
until he retired. 

While I am discussing Peter Daw- 
son’s recording arrangements, I 
should like to question his estimate 
of the number of his records that 
have been sold. I do not contend that 
he exaggerated his sales totals; ra- 
ther, that he must have woefully 
underestimated them, accoi*ding to 
my calculations. 

He said that when "Fifty Years 
of Song” was written he had recorded 
about 3,500 numbers and that the 


From top to bottom, left to right 
Top left 

Peter Dawson, who was a composer 
as well as a singer, at the piano 30 
years or so ago. 

Bottom left 

Peter 'Dawson, taken in 1920 when re- 
cording at the H.M.V. studios. (Note 
the old-time recording funnel behind Mr. 
Dawson’s back.) 

Right 

Peter Dawson’s recordings are steadily 
being reissued in England. These recent 
issues were sent to Jim Walsh by one 
of his English record collecting friends, 
Joe V. J. Cramp of Braintree, Essex. 


total sales of his discs and cylinders 
had reached 13,000,000. 

Divide 13,000,000 by 3,500 and, if 
your figures are like mine, you will 
get an average sales of considerably 
less than 5,000 copies per record. To 
say that the average Dawson record 
sold only 3,500 or 4,000 copies ap- 
pears ridiculous. 

Even in the fledgling days of the 
phonograph industry, a 5,000 sale 
was considered the "break even 
point.” Any figure below that rep- 
resented a loss. 

In view of Dawson’s vast popu- 
larity (he himself said that many 
of his records sold in the hundreds 
of thousands), there must be some- 
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thing radically wrong with a 13,000,- 
OOO estimate, or one twice that. 

Even conceding that many of his 
records were double-faced, with both 
sides by himself, the total still seems 
far too low. Many American per- 
formers of the Dawson period, such 
as Billy Murray, Henry Burr, Ada 
Jones, and Collins and Harlan, would 
not have considered 13,000,000 an 
especially good sales figure for just 
one year. 

V. H. M. V.’s Handy Man 

During the five years between his 
return to England and the advent 
of electric recording, Dawson served 
as a sort of “handy man” for H. 
M. V., taking on all sorts of assign- 
ments, just as, in this country, Billy 
Murray had done for Victor, and 
for instance, he made a set of three 
10-anch physical culture records, 
which were issued without his name. 

What could contrast more com- 
pletely with these spoken physical 
culture exercises than the Six Aus- 
tralian Bush Songs, which were of- 
fered late in 1923? The Talking 
Machine News critic’s review in the 
December issue was enthusiastic: 

“If any singer ought to be able to 
render these fine songs, it is Mr. Peter 
Dawson, who was Australian born, and 
has seen life in the wilds in those youth- 
ful days of his before he came to Eng- 
land to place himself under the tuition 
of the great Sir Charles Santley. . . . 

“These are really Australian - made 
songs from an Australian composer (W. 
G. James) and we must hail his work 
as first class. The last two are espec- 
ially stirring. Good old Peter never sang 
better." 

Well off the beaten path, too, was 
the February, 1924, record of “The 
Lament of 'Shah Jehan,” composed 
by Landon Ronald, an H. M. V. 
pianist and orchestra conductor for 
many years: 

. . Peter Dawson lias a splendid 
subject for the exercise of his vocal 
powers. The Shah Jehan . . . was the 
great Eastern potentate who built the 
Taj Mahal, the most magnificent tomb 
in all the world, to the memory of his 
dead wife. 

“The song is one of the finest that 
Landon Ronald has yet given us. . . 
Few singers could give it with such 
effect as Mr. Dawson.” 

Another recorded novelty was of- 
fered in May, 1924. On a 12-inch 
record, the Right Hon. W. F. Mas- 
sey, premier of New Zealand, gave 
“An Address on the British Empire,” 
on one side, while on the other 
Peter sang “God Save New Zea- 
land.” 

No doubt as he recorded the song 
about the country which he deeply 
loved, the basso’s thoughts went 
back to his concert tours, his friends 
the Maoris and the bronzed beauty 
who went skirtless that he might 
have a memento of his visit. The 
T. M. N. said: 

“This strikes us as a special record, 
issued for New Zealanders, but it would 
apply equally as well to the whole em- 
pire. The Right Hon. W. F. Massey 
makes ... a thoroughly patriotic speech 
uttered in dignified tones capable of 
stirring the most faint hearted. 

“On the other side is what may be 
called the New Zealarvd National An- 
them, sung by Peter Dawson. . . It has 
rather a hymn-like tune, but makes a 
good chorus. . 


In the September, 1924, issue of 
The Gramophone it is interesting to 
find the veteran critic, Herman 
Klein, calling Dawson’s the best Eng- 
lish-sung record of the Pagliacci 
Prologue. He says, “I like the strong 
accent and bold diction of the sing- 
er.” 

With the first issue of electrically 
recorded discs only a few months in 
the future, the April, 1925, T. M. N. 
contained what nowadays would be 
called a “rave review” of an out of 
the ordinary record. On it Dawson 
and Robert Radford sang two bass 
duets: “The Lord is a Man of War,” 
from “Israel in Egypt,” and “Sound, 
Sound the Trumpet,” from “Puri- 
tani.” The critique was unqualifiedly 
enthusiastic: 

“Never have we heard in oratorio such 
a rendering of ‘The Lord is a Man of 
War’ as upon this record. The effect is 
electrical. The two fine voices are glor- 
iously matched and the weight is bal- 
anced until the end. 

“It is not often we hear a duet for 
two basses, and such basses. Were we 
to search the world through it is doubt- 
ful if we could find their compeers. Both 
understand the management of the voice 
in singing the music of the old compos- 
er, and that is a rarity among modern 
vocalists. 

“On the other side is another grand 
duet splendidly sung. . . We have never 
listened to it half so well delivered as 
■by the two consummate artists who 
have recorded it upon this disc. . 

On the same page was this review 
of two Dawson solos, “Some Crimson 
Rose,” and “Here’s- to the Good Old 
Days:” 

“After his fine work in duet with 
Robert Radford, Peter Dawson obliges 
us with two solos. The first is not in 
his usual virile style, though his ver- 
satility is such that he can infuse al- 
most as much tenderness into his tones 
as strength and power. 

"The second gives him in his more 
robust and vigorous mood. It suits him 
better than the other.” 

Dawson’s records were still ap- 
pearing on Zonophone, while these 
unusual contributions were being 
made to the H. M. V. list. In 
September, for instance, he had a 


Zono record of “Bells of the Sea,” 
and “Beyond the ‘Sunset,” and in 
November, “Sleepy Hollow Tune,” 
and “The Song of the Homeward 
Bound.” 

Apparently, his more distinctive 
offerings were reserved for the 
Gramophone label. The cheaper 
Zonophones carried his interpreta- 
tions of popular and semi-popular 
songs. J ,/ ,5 
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Peter Dawson 

Part VI 


By JIM WALSH 


I. Early Electric Recordings 
The year 1925 remained vivid in 
Peter Dawson’s mind, I suspect, for 
two reasons. One was the traffic 
accident in which Mrs. Dawson was 
so painfully crippled she gave up 
her concert career. 

The other was the advent of elec- 
trical recording, which made it pos- 
sible for the basso to sing with more 
ease and to use the tremendous 
volume of his full voice. His popu- 
larity among British record buyers 
had been great, of course before 
microphonic techniques came into 
use, but it became even greater after 
the horn method had been scrapped. 

One of the most noteworthy of 
Dawson’s early electric recordings 
is the 12-inch version of the Pagli- 
acci Prologue, which was issued in 
May, 1926. It replaced the earlier 
acoustic disc, which Herman Klein 
had said was the best available inter- 
pretation in English. Both sides of 
the record were required for the com- 
plete rendition, concerning which 
the Talking Machine News said: 

“Peter Dawson is one of the finest 
interpreters of the famous Prologue in 
English that we know. This is not the 


first time we have heard him sing the 
great solo on a record. 

“If we mistake not. it is rather a 
favorite of his, and we are not surprised, 
for It gives him magnificent scope for 
his dramatic power, manly voice, and 
knowledge of musical color. A fine rec- 
ord/* 

Equally complimentary were the 
remarks in June on his 10-inch coupl- 
ing of “The Gay Highway” and 
“The Vagabond:” 

“Our famous bass-baritone, Peter Daw- 
son. is in fine form, but when, may we 
ask, is this incomparable singer out of 
form? He is one of the most uniform 
artists that we know, and one of the 
most versatile/’ 

In the August issue, Peter contri- 
buted a letter to the editor in which 
he criticized the carelessness of 
radio singers who did not pronounce 
their words clearly. This was written 
some five years before Dawson him- 
self began broadcasting, in 1931, but 
the letter shows he was already con- 
sidering the problems of -clean en- 
unciation as affected by wireless 
transmission: 

. . It may appear incredible, but it 
is a fact that there are wireless singers 
today who actually do not trouble about 
the words of the songs they sing. They 
think of the voice, of how they can ar- 
range for a particular effect, and the 
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result of all this posturing is quite dis- 
astrous for the unhappy listener-in. 

“Nerves are another frequent cause 
of failure. I myself do not broadcast, 
but in my gramophone work I sing into 
a microphone, and I am never nervous 
there, unless I have been away for a 
Lime, and then I take perhaps an hour 
before I get into my stride. 

“Most wireless singers, on the other 
hand, do get a fit of nerves when they 
remember the millions who are listening 
to them, and that makes them go for a 
song with too much voice. 

“Now, economy in voice is the great- 
est asset of a wireless artist. A whisper 
is heard where a shout would become 
a blur, and the singer from whom the 
listener-in hears every word is the one 
who sings quietly at the microphone 
mouth. . , . 

“Yours faithfully, 

“Peter Dawson." 

This letter exhibits the careful, 
intelligent study which Peter Daw- 
son had given to every phase of 
singing. He realized that, although 
the microphone made it possible for 
him to “split the ears of the ground- 
lings,” it also made it unnecessary 
to adopt the shouting style of sing- 
ing which many artists had been 
obliged to use if they were to be 
adequately recorded through the 
horn. 

In June, 1927, another Dawson 
record was given what might be 
termed a “rave” review: 

“Peter Dawson has made many gramo- 
phone records of outstanding quality, 
but he can never .have excelled his ren- 
derings of Schubert’s 'The Erl King* 
and Tschaikovsky's ‘Don Juan Seren- 
ade/’ 

“The former song is perhaps the best 
dramatic ballad ever written, and Mr. 
Dawson sings it in a way which thrills. 
The Tschaikovsky, with its lighter sub- 
ject, is in pleasing contrast.” 

The February, 1928 T.M.N. con- 
tained a note from Dawson, accom- 
panied by a reproduction of his sig- 
nature, congratulating the editor, 
Arthur Payne, on the magazine’s 
having attained its 25th anniversary. 
The title by that time had been 
changed to The Gramophone and 
Talking Machine News. Peter used 
a bit of the Scotch vernacular in 
his greetings: 

“10, Evelyn Grove, Ealing Common, 
London, W. 5. 

“January 26th, 1928 

"Dear Arthur Payne: Hearty congrat- 
ulations for this the 25th year of the 
publication of Gramophone and Talking 
Machine News. 'Lang may yer lum 
reek/ 

“With every good wish for continued 
prosperity from one of the old contempt- 
ibles. 

“Yours sincerely, 

Peter Dawson.” 

Another complimentary review 
was published in March, concerning 
Dawson’s rendition of “Two Old 
Tramps” and “Captain Stratton’s 
Fancy:” 

“In the bucolic sentiment of Peter 
Warlock's breezy 'Captain Stratton’s 
Fancy,’ Peter Dawson's fine sturdy 
methods and downright force of expres- 
sion are especially well suite*!, and his 
rendering of this air Is full of bluff 
heartiness. 

“The number on the reverse side Is of 
a more conventional type, but his read- 
ing lends it interest and character. As 
is invariably the case with this fine 
artist, his recording is splendidly clear 
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and natural, and the record is certain 
of a widespread demand." 

Examples of such laudatory cri- 
tiques of Dawson’s earlier electric 
recordings might be multiplied in- 
definitely, but enough have been 
quoted to show that Peter Dawson’s 
prestige was great as the 1920’s gave 
way to the 1930’s. 

He may have been, on the basis 
of his recorded performances, the 
most popular singer in the world. 
Had he been as well known in North 
America as he was in the remainder 
of the globe, his Number One rating 
could hardly be questioned. 

II. Decline in the Record Business 

The depression of October, 1929, 
caused the sale of phonographs and 
records in the United States to drop 
so sharply that a new all-time low 
was reached in 1932. Record sales 
that year probably were not 10 per 
cent of what they had been three 
years before. 

I remember being in a small coal- 
ing-mine town in Tazewell County, 
Va., in 1932, and feeling astonished 
when I saw a sign on a drug store 
window: “All the new records, 75 
cents. Needles, 10 cents a package.” 

That sign seemed like something 
out of a past life. All the dealers 
in my home town of Marion, Va., 
had given up trying to sell records, 
and it appeared almost incredible 
that there still were people who 
were buying them. 

Great Britain was several years 
later than the States in experiencing 
a deep decline in record sales, and 
the drop never was so catastrophic 
there as it was here. Nevertheless, 
the trend eventually occurred 
throughout the British Empire. 

Peter Dawson recalled that he was 
in South Africa during 1934, when 
the biggest record dealer, McKay & 
Co., had tied up its stock of discs 
in “bargain bundles” and was offer- 
ing thern at a few cents each. 

And in 1935, Louis Sterling, 
chairman of the British gramophone 
“combine,” told Dawson the sale of 
records had fallen off so badly the 
Company was altering its facilities 
to manufacture chiefly radio sets. 
It also turned out some household 
appliances. 

Of course, the record business af- 
terwards came back stronger than it 
had been. But the 19S0’s were dark 
days for manufacturers — and for 
recording ai'tists. 

In a desperate t effort to stimulate 
business, the British companies turn- 
ed more and more to recording novel- 
ties and had their artists undertake 
assignments off the beaten track. 
As usual, they showed real enter- 
prise and ingenuity. The Britisher 
who was still buying records had his 
pick of a wealth of variety. 

Howevei’, in the popular records 
field the American companies pro- 
duced largely for admirers of croon- 
ers or for connoisseurs of the hot 
jazz and swing bands. 

There is a wry amusement in going 
through The Gramophone from 1934 
until the beginning of World War 
II and noting the off-beat things 
Dawson was called on to do. Of 
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course he remade many of his acous- 
tic records. In December, 1934, 
H. M. V. offered an electric version 
of the most popular of all: 

'‘Peter Dawson has re-recorded ‘The 
PI ora l Dance,’ by Katie Moss, and AJ- 
iitsen's ‘The Lute Player.’ . . . The or- 
iginal record must have sold in thou- 
sands, and this new one is magnificent. 

“This has always been the classic per- 
formance of ‘The Floral Dance,’ while 
Mr. Dawson’s sheer artistry in ‘The 
Lute Player’ is overwhelming. Two su- 
perb songs, gloriously recorded and mag- 
nificently sung.’’ 

In April, 1935, the search for no- 
velties was on, and Dawson sang 
a duet with himself. In so doing 
he was following the example of 
Silas Leachman, an American co- 
median who, in the 1890’s, not only 
recorded duets on cylinders, but on 
occasion took all four parts of a 
male quartet: 

“Peter Dawson sings the fourth Col- 
eridge-Taylor, the salty ‘Sons of the 
Sea,' backed by a duet with himself, 
Sargeant’s ’Watchman, What of the 
Night?' 

In December, obviously for the 
holiday trade, there was a “platter” 
of “Peter Dawson’s CJwistmas 
Party:” 

“PeLer Dawson springs a party on 
H.M.V. C2S05. His friends include a 
famous comedian, and the song, ‘The 
Gendarmes.’ as well as some popular 
hits— new departure for Mr. Dawson. 
Incidentally, the record lets out the 
secret as to the composer of ‘Boots' and 
the identity of .T. P. McCall.’’ 

(In “Fifty Years of Song” Dawson 
revealed that he published composi- 
tions under the assumed names of 
J. P. McCall, Peter Allison, Evelyn 
Byrd, Denton Toms, Charles Web- 
ber, Arnold Flint, Gilbert Munday, 
Geoffrey Baxter, and Alison Miller, 
but in more recent years had dropped 
all except McCall.) 

A year later, in December, 1936, 
again with the festive season in 
mind, Peter offered a special record 
for children: 

“Now for the kiddies (and grown-ups, 
too) a really happy-go-lucky record, 
‘Uncle Peter’s Christmas Party,' with 
Peter Dawson in a most charming and 
intimate mood. The children taking part 
sound full of gaiety and will no doubt 
spread their high spirits. A spontan- 
eous, happy disc.” 

By June, 1936, the basso was sing- 
ing the current popular tunes: 

“Peter Dawson . . . records another 
popular hit in ‘There’ll Be No South' 
from the film, ‘The Music Goes ’Round.’ 
... On the back is an echo of ‘Trees’ 
in ‘T See a Tree,’ by Hodges. 

“I do not believe Mr. Dawson could 
make a dull record if he tried.” 

One month later, Dawson had en- 
tered the pseudo-Western or hillbilly 
field, undoubtedly not to his com- 
plete pleasure: 

‘ ‘ Th e W i ! d We s t lias al rea d y threat- 
ened this department, and there is an 
easy conquest this month with Peter 
Dawson singing ‘Rolling- Along’ from the 
film, ‘The Music Goes 'Round,' and 
'Load the Covered Wagon.’ 

"The former is an immediate hit of 
the rhythmic variety, but even Mr. Daw- 
son is unable to make muc-h of the 
Wagon. P. D. has for long been the re- 
viewer’s solace, but I hope that he is 
not going to end his career with nothing 
better than a succession of 'vocal re- 
frains.’ ” 

There must have been rumors that 
Dawson was thinking of giving up 
his busy career, for in August The 
Gramophone said: 

“We learn from an evening paper that 
Peter Dawson has no intention of re- 
tiring. This is good news, and to cele- 


brate it we can enjoy bis recording of 
‘The Shepherd Bov’s Song.' On the back 
is a song called 'A Song for You and 
Me.’ ” 

The reviewer was in a deprecatory 
mood in (September: 

“As for Peter Dawson. I can only say 
bow sorry I am that he should have 
fallen for the hill-billy. His songs this 
month are ‘Covered Wagon Lullaby' and 
‘Empty Saddles,' both from the film, 
'Rhythm on the Range,’ 'Empty Sad- 
dles’ is the better, being somewhat out 
of the rut, and Mr. Dawson makes a 
huge success of it.” 

Peter himself said he received 
hundreds of letters abusing him for 
singing such songs, but consoled 
himself with the knowledge that they 
were selling well by 1936 standards. 
In October, he presented two num- 
bers from his standard repertory: 

“There is a splendid record from Peter 
Dawson, who emerges unscathed from his 
sojourn on the prairie. His dramatic 
powers are fully exploited in two poems 
by Kipling, the famous ‘Mother O' 
Mine,’ by Tours, and 'Danny Deever,' by 
Damrosoh. ... I shall look forward to 
more records like this.” 

Our Australian friend made a re- 
turn to the land of the hillbillies, 
or at least of the cowboys, in De- 
cember: 

“Peter Dawson prepares us for the 
Coronation with a song especially writ- 
ten for the occasion by Ord Hamilton 
called ‘Song of the Grateful Heart.’ Here 
is hope. On the reverse is ‘There’s a 
Bridle Hanging on the Wall,’ by Carson 
Robison, the pioneer of the hill-billy. 
Here is despair.” 

The coronation, of course, was 
that of King George VI, whose bro- 
ther, now the Duke of Windsor, had 
abdicated. The event was obviously 
the inspiration for Dawson’s record 
in April, 1937: 

“Mr. Dawson finds his true form in a 
glorious medley of patriotic songs: 'Bnt- 
ain\s Heritage,’ with chorus and or- 
chestra. . . Here we have ‘Hearts of 
Oak,’ ‘The Old Brigade,’ 'Lads in Navy 
Blue,' ’Here's a Health Unto His Ma- 
jesty,’ ‘Rule Britannia,’ 'Soldiers of the 
King,’ ‘Private Tommy Atkins,’ ‘British 
Grenadiers’ and ‘Red, White and Blue.' 
and all magnificently sung, played and 
recorded.” 

Peter sang one of his own “Mc- 
Call” songs in September: 

“Peter Dawson presents a new song of 
his own, called ‘Fret- Foot’ . . . which 
is about ships, and a little known song 
Iw Cadman . . . ‘Builder’ is highly 

effective, especially so in the hands of 
Mr. Dawson. 

In November, 1938, there is this 
eulogistic comment: 

“Peter Dawson, who disapneared last 
month for the first time within li vine- 
memory has come back into the fold 
and once more shows how gramoDhone 
records should be made. His record of 
‘BIaps This House,’ with organ accom- 
paniment, is a masterpiece of natural 
recording. . . . On the other side is 

'Peior Man’s Garden.’ ” 

.In January, 1939. with, the beerin- 
ning of the war only a few months 
away : 

“T am happy to welcome a recording* 
of fOeof fr.ey) O’Hara’s fine song. 'There 
is No Death.’ Tt is surprising that this 
is not better known for here is a tone 
nic 1 1 ire of immortality unadulterated by 
individual desire. 

“Here is no pious bone, no selfish 
wish, nor any maudlin sentiment Peter 
Dawson declaims Mils fact of life with 
due solemnity, yet touched with ‘holv 
yaietv.' . . . On the bnc 1 '' of this record 
is the singer’s own ’The Lord is King.’ ” 

Dawson’s record for April. 1939. 
was something of so difficult a na- 


ture that the reviewer confessed he 
couldn’t make out what it was about, 
but still liked it: 

“It is something of an event that, in 
deciding to record music worthy of his 
voice, Peter Dawson should have chosen 
a song by (Sir Arnold) Bax. ’Rann of 
Exile’ is a difficult song, both to sing 
and to understand. 

"I myself do not understand it, but 
that is precisely the reason why such a 
song should be bought and studied. Every 
bit of Bax that finds its way onto wax 
contributes to an understanding of this 
fine thinker, and hastens the recognition 
of one of the most distinguished artists 
of our time. 

"But this record will sell because it 
also contains one of the few songs of a 
man who is loved wherever music is 
revered. Elgar’s ‘Speak, Music!’ is not 
only easy to understand; it is a lovely 
song. 

“I hope that this fine record is an 
indication that Mr. Dawson is reverting 
to the practice of those far-off days 
when he recorded good music, which in- 
cluded not a few first recordings.” 

I imagine it would be interesting 
to compare the sales figures for 
“Rann of Exile” with those for 
“There’s an Empty Saddle!” 

Dawson’s record for August, 1939, 
combined a very old song with one 
relatively new, and both excellent of 
their kind: 

"Peter Dawson sings ‘Drink to Me 
Only With Thine Eyes.’ but this is not 
available at th© time of writing. How- 
ever, I can recommend the other side 
of this record, which contains Haydn 
Wood’s ‘Roses of Picardy,’ with organ 
accompaniment. 

"This is almost thrilling, and shows 
that Mr. Dawson can still knock ’em 
cold when he likes. Records like this 
will be treasured for years and with 
good reason.” 

And then came World War II. 

III. More Patriotic Services 

When the second World War be- 
gan, Peter was in Australia on a 
concert tour, as he had been at the 
beginning of the first. Once more 
the musical business came almost to 
a standstill, and the singer was too 
old for active military service. 

So he agreed to join his brother’s 
firm of Messrs T. Dawson and Sons, 
as “Number 1 Handshake,” at a 
salary of $60 a week. His duties 
were to pay “courtesy” calls on 
prospective customers and govern- 
ment officials who would be interest- 
ed in buying tin containers for food 
stuffs, tins for oil-drums, and the 
like. After a while Dawson obtained 
more orders than the Company could 
turn out. 

Then, in 1942, the New Zealand 
government had him fiy to his 
“dream country” for a four-weeks 
tour to aid a campaign for a War 
Loan of $75,000,000. The money was 
raised within two weeks, after which 
he returned to his hand-shaking 
performances and helped raise money 
for Australian War Loans, Comfort 
Funds, and Food for Britain parcels. 
He was also active in recruitment 
programs. 

Australia’s greatest bass-baritone 
did not entirely give up recording 
because of the stress of patriotic 
duties and his absence from Eng- 
land. The September, 1946, Gramo- 
phone contained a list of records 
made “Down Under” during the war 
period. 

One was a double-faced H. M. V. 
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Peter Dawson recording in a special 
studio erected at the Ideal Home Ex- 
hibition in 1926. 


by Dawson, “The Lord is My Shep- 
herd” and “God Make Me Kind.” 
He may have contributed others dur- 
ing his long stay in his homeland. 
As soon as he returned to England 
after the War's end he took up 
where he had left off and once more 
recorded frequently. 

IV. “Waltzing Matilda” and 
“Waiata Pol” 

A disc which may turn out to be 
the most lastingly popular of all 
Dawson's records (it has certainly 
been his biggest seller in the States) 
came into wide acclaim while he was 
in Australia, although it had been 
recorded a few years before. 

It was a 10-inch H. M. V. coupling 
of “Waltzing Matilda,” which may 
be considered the unofficial Aus- 
tralian national anthem, and the 
captivating Maori song which he had 
first sung a quarter of a century 
before, “Waiata Poi,” better known 
nowadays as “Tiny Ball on End of 
'String.” 

When it was issued in England in 
September, 1938, the Gramophone re- 
viewer, Roger Wimbush, showed an 
almost unbelievable obtuseness in not 
recognizing the disc's remarkable 
qualities. He gave it about as close 
to an unfavorable description as 
Dawson ever got in Gramophone 
write-ups: 

"Peter Dawson comes next, not so 
much for any intrinsic interest in his 



Peter 'Dawson’s photo was on the cov- 
er of the November, 1930, HMV Aus- 
tralian supplement. 


songs, but because the label of the rec- 
ord bears the name of Dr. Thomas 
Wood, one of the most vital if least 
known influences in music today. 

"Dr Wood’s professional life is cUvided 
among three loves — music, the sea. and 
Oxford. . . . His books are a delight, 
and any who heard his recent series of 
broadcasts, given under the heading, 
'Waltzing Matilda,' will be interested in 
his arrangement of the song of that 
name here given by Mr. Dawson. 

"Knowing nothing of Australian life, 
I cannot comment on the song; still less 
can I tell you anything about its com- 
panion except that it is called ‘Waiata 
Poi/ is written by a man called Hill, 
and is exceedingly noisy on this record. 
The general racket is not mitigated by 
the exuberance of the chorus." 

In December, 1941, H. M. V,, for 
some reason, reissued “Waltzing Ma- 
tilda” under a new number, with 
Dawson singing “The Winding Road” 
on the B side. The original combin- 
ation was retained in the catalog, 
however, and was the better seller. 

It was the coupling of the Aus- 
tralian bushranger ballad and the 
Maori number which RCA Victor 
made available to the American 
public on Red Seal disc 10-1025, after 
the two songs’ fame had become 
world -wide. 

Peter Hugh Reed’s review in the 
American Music Lover for November, 
1942, is especially interesting be- 
cause it explains some of the strange 
Australian slang that has puzzled 
American hearers of “Waltzing Ma- 
tilda.” He also quotes from a second, 
and more complimentary, Gramo- 
phone review which I have not seen: 

"It was Richard Dyer-Bennett who 
first introduced the 19th century Aus- 
tralian Bush Song, 'The Swagman* or 
'Waltzing Matilda' to the American pub- 
lic. Dyer-Bennett, It will be recalled, in- 
cludes this song in his Keynote album. . . 

"Matilda, according to Bennett, Is no 
girl, but rather a nickname for the stick 
of the swagman, or hobo. The hobo 
captures a jambuck or young lamb while 
waiting by the billabong (a puddle In a 
dried up river bed), and in turn is pur- 
sued by a stockman and troopers. The 
swagman jumps into the billabong, and 
thereafter his ghost can be heard sing- 
ing the familiar refrain of ‘Waltzing 
Matilda.’ 

"There is an- irresistible lilt to this 
song and a certain nostalgic quality 
which malces it instantly appealing. As 
for the other song, it is a tuneful tale 
about a Maori maiden, written in a 
familiar occidental ballad style. 

"Peter Dawson has long* been a singer 
highly beloved by the English, and un- 
derstandably so, for he has the same 
gift of putting a song across that John 
McCormack possesses. Dawson’s singing 
belies his years in this record. . . 

"What The Gramophone said about his 
‘Waltzing Matilda' can be repeated here: 
'He has never made a record more full 
of the healthy, robust I-sing-because-I 
like- it spirit of which he is still the 
master. 'Waltzing Matilda’ is a popular 
Australian Bush Song, the equivalent 
of the hill-billy, and is a piece of in- 
fectious nonsens-e sung to a swinging 
tune.’ 

"Rather reluctantly we admit Dawson 
makes more of this song than did Dyer- 
Bennett. We urge readers to hear this 
recording: mayb& after a time one will 
grow tired of the tune, but in the mean- 
time we believe there is considerable 
pleasure to b^ derived from it. The re- 
cording here is first-rate." 

American soldiers who mingled 
with Australian troops appear to 
have been a big factor in making 
“Waltzing Matilda” popular in the 
States. The Victor record sold thous- 
ands of copies — the only Dawson 
disc that had a large circulation in 
this country. 



A fairly late photo of Peter Dawson 
sent to Jim Walsh by Tom Noble. 

— From the collection of the author 


Around 1925, however, when Vic- 
tor was trying to stimulate its 
dwindling business by importing 
European records to special order, 
many of Dawson’s H. M. V. produc- 
tions were made available to Amer- 
ican buyers. 

V. Random Recollections 

I have a feeling of relief as I near 
the end of this extended series. 
Through no fault of my subject but 
rather because of the length and 
richness of Peter Dawson’s career, 
it has been one of the most difficult 
themes I have ever undertaken and 
struggled to keep within reasonable 
bounds. 

The actual writing began a year 
ago last January, although most of 
the reference materials had been 
assembled long before. Four install- 
ments and a part of the fifth were 
written before pressure of other mat- 
ters made it necessary to abandon 
the project for a considerable time. 

Then the little man with the stri- 
dent voice whom I mentioned in the 
first installment began nagging me 
to return to duty. I did, but found 
it hard, after a lapse of months, to 
weave the threads of my story to- 
gether into a smoothly flowing nar- 
rative. Because of that difficulty, 
many pages have been rewritten 
half a dozen times. 

But now, I gratefully see the 
end approaching. Since Dawson's 
outstanding records after his return 
to England in the 1940’s have already 
been mentioned, I feel I can best 
conclude by giving a few of his 
random recollections of his recording 
career, followed by a tribute from 
his friend, the late Fred Gaisberg. 

Peter recalled that when he was 
giving recitals in Ireland durinn* the 
Sinn Fein troubles, absent-minded- 
ness nearly caused him to run the 
risk of being lynched. One night, 
after responding to many encores, 
he told his accompanist, Hubert 
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PETER DAWSON parting with regret 
from his dogs when leaving for Aus- 
tralia, 1935. 


Barth, to signify that the recital was 
over by playing 'God Save the King.’ 

Barth started to the oiano, but 
luckily recalled in time what was 
likely to happen if a group of iras- 
cible Irish were “insulted” by the 
British national anthem. He merely 
bowed to the audience. 

Dawson himself realized the dan- 
ger that had been averted when he 
saw what Barth did. 

Peter believed that one of the most 
imnortant steps in the art of record- 
ing occurred in 1912 when, with 
George W. Byng conducting, H. M. 
V. recorded the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operas virtually in their entirety. 

Besides himself, the artists who 
took part were Bessie Jones, Violet 
Essex, Gladys Jones, Nellie Walker, 
Edna Thornton, Robert Radford, Har- 
old Wilde, George Baker (who still 
sings in recorded G. and S. produc- 
tions), Edward Halland, Ernest Pike, 
Walter Glynne, and Derek Oldham. 

On one occasion, at about the 
same period, Dawson had what he 
termed "a narrow escape from a 
nasty accident” while a group was 
recording a dramatic production, 
“The Wreck of a Troopship.” 

The assistant recorder was using 
a huge hammer to strike a sheet 
of tin to produce effects intended to 
duplicate the distant rumble of thun- 
der. He hit so hard he pulled the 
sheet loose from its ceiling fastening, 
and the whole thing, including the 
heavy hook, fell on Peter. If the 
iron bolt had struck his head it 
might have been “curtains.” Fortu- 
nately, it hit him only on the shoul- 
der. 

During that same session a mech- 
anic was arranging an electric light, 
which depended on a counterweight 
to achieve varying heights, when it 
also fell — and struck Our Hero. 


He said that after the session was 
over he discovered his head was 
ornamented with a large knot. 

He also recalled an incident cen- 
tering around Harry Lauder, who 
must have been almost as difficult as 
Nellie Melba to work with. Lauder 
thought the flute player wasn't fol- 
lowing the score, and told him twice, 
“I want you to play only what's 
written.” 

On the third occasion Lauder 
shouted, “I want you to play only 
what is in the music, and nothing 
more.” This time the orchestra 
played the melody, and the flutist 
solemnly moved his fingers over the 
keys but didn't breathe a note. 

Lauder said, “Thank you, that is 
exactly how I like it,” and then won- 
dered why the orchestra laughed. 
When he found out what had hap- 
pened he became much provoked and 
gave orders that the flute manipu- 
lator should never play with him 
again. 

Dawson’s fellow Australian, the 
comedian Albert Whelan, has been 
mentioned in an earlier installment. 
Whelan normally had a baritone 
voice, but he was also able to sing 
treble. When H. M. V. was about 
to record a series of choir records, 
Whelan applied for the part of treble 
singer, was accepted after a test, 
and sang falsetto in 20 hymn re- 
cords. 

The basso said that of the 3,500 
songs he recorded, he probably en- 
joyed singing only about five per 
cent, or 175. Records he especially 
liked to make were: Stanford's 
“Songs of the Sea,” “The Lute Play- 
er,” “Largo al Factotum,” and sev- 
eral Kipling poems set to music 
(“Mandalay Scena,” which Dawson 
recorded in stereo, was his own set- 
ting of four scenes from “On the 
Road to Mandalay”). 

He listed also “The Floral Dance,” 
“The Kerry Dance,” “The Song of 
the Flea,” “Pagliacci Prolog,” “Lover 
in Damascus,” and “I am a Roamer.” 
And he included the Maori Song, “be- 
cause I could let myself go in the 
true Maori fashion.” 

He had many favorite hymns, be- 
sides “Little Prayer I Love,” “Bless 
This House,” “I Heard a Forest 


MISC. MUSIC WANTED 


Mills, Virtuoso Rolls with some 
familiar tunes. Quote price, condition 
and name of tune. — P. M. Con- 
nelly, 710 Washington Blvd., Oak 
Park, 111. je3255 


PIANOS FOR SALE 


STEIN WAY Duo-Art Pianola, electric, 
6 foot, 6 inch grand, serial No. C-4639. 
Originally purchased, ca. 1927; pianola 
rebuilt, ca. 1940. Near perfect condition; 
rarely used. Performs all pianola func- 
tions. Mahogany case, generally shiny, 
some checking, no scratches. Local con- 
cert pianists call tone and action excel- 
lent. Accompanying brocade velvet ma- 
hogany bench and mahogany piano roll 
console. Over 100 rolls, popular and 
classical, including two by Paderewski. 
Altogether a vary rare item. — Arthur Lee 
FToman, 13 Elmgrove Ave., Troy, N. Y. 

Je38421 
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Praying,” and “None But the Weary 
Heart.” 

He said : "I have never taken 
my recording lightly. Every song 
I recorded received my full attention 
and study. In short, I never 'pigged' 
my work, however unimportant the 
song may have been.” 

Dawson was proud of knowing that 
King George V had an excellent se- 
lection of his records, and Winston 
Churchill is said to have one of the 
finest Dawson collections. 

Dawson was pleased when the 
crotchety Sir Thomas Beecham said 
he knew of no other baritone who 
could equal Dawson in singing Han- 
del's music. 

And in 1951, interviewed by the 
Melbourne Herald, Dawson summed 
up the accomplishments and poten- 
tialities of recorded music in this 
paragraph: 

“Pew musicians who can think straight 
and are not musical Pharisees can fail 
to admit that . . . today reproduction has 
been made almost perfect by electric pro- 
cesses, which have enabled the song 
and the music of the great geniuses to 
be preserved for posterity; deathless, 
imperishable, for ever able to teach stu- 
dents and to charm audiences. To 
overlook this grand achievement of me- 
chanical progress is to write oneself a 
fool.” 

In a lighter vein, an Australian 
HOBBIES reader has sent me a clip- 
ping from a 1956 newspaper, showing 
Dawson with his face registering dis- 
pleasure as he listened to an Ameri- 
can record of Frankie Laine's “On 
the Road to Mandalay.” The veteran 
basso was ouoted as saying it was 
(Continued on page 56) 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

au3S63 


SHEET MUSIC, 1900 and up. Over 300. 
Send for free list. All *1 each.— Rio Verdi 
Antiques, 864 Taunton Ave., East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. d686? 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Catalog 20c.— Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver 
5, Colo. O12098 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


Chordaphon table model zither music 
box, 13 steel discs. Collectors Item. — A- 
Nickels, 1054 La Mesa PI., Fullerton, 
Calif. jly3403 


MISC. MUSIC FOR SALE 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING of all 
kinds. Have a supply of the original 
Edison styluses and can. Install them 
in your reproducers. Send stamp for 
brochure on reproducers — Thomas Pol- 
lard, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

Je3824 


NOTICE: Will be on, vacation the 
month of May. Open for business on 
June 1st. All orders and correspondence 
will be taken care of on my return. 
Thanking you. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. myl882 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


Wanted: Welte, Deluxe, Duo-Art 
and Ampico rolls. — T. P. Grattelo, 
1619 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif. au3804 
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PETER DAWSON 

(Continued from page 36) 
the last time he’d listen to that 
record. 

As a loyal Virginian, I’d like to 
hear his opinion of Laine’s interpre- 
tation of “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny” in which the words and 
tune, I think, are garbled. I con- 
sider it an unfortunate record of 
Virginia’s state song, and I imagine 
Dawson would agree. 

VI. Fred Gaisberg’s Tribute 

In January, 1949, after Peter Daw- 
son had temporarily returned to 
Australia, following an extended 
English stay, his old friend, Fred 
Gaisberg paid him a tribute in The 
Gramophone. In part he said: 

"Dawson, like his great master, 
Charles Santley, in the past, continues 
to produce beautiful music with his 
voice as the years roll on, to the amaze- 
ment of everyone. The good master 
started him in the right direction and 
that is the reason Peter still is able to 
give recitals with a fresh and youthful 
voice after 45 years of career. 

"He recorded for the H.M.V. Novem- 
ber supplement two of his old favorites, 
'There is a Green Hill Par Away’ and 
‘Nazareth,’ with another Dawson (Her- 
bert) at the organ. There was the same 
■pathos and throb in the voice that had 
made the tears well up in thousands of 
eyes. 

"At 20 years of age, in the autumn 
of 1902, Peter Dawson arrived in Eng- 
land. To keep the pot boiling, Dawson 
accepted all and sundry engagements, 
smokers, seaside concert parties, and 
phonograph recording. 

"Russell Hunting, then recording en- 
gineer for Edison Bell, immediately spot- 
ted the record-making possibilities of 
this youngster’s voice and gave me the 
tip. Within a few weeks I had him 
making popular, comic and serious bal- 
lads, oratorio and opera arias, Gilbert 
and Sullivan, solos, duets, trios, quar- 
tets, chorus, etc. His weekly cheque 
amounted to anything from 30 to 50 
pounds, and this continued year in and 
year out. 

"The velvety quality of his well-pro- 
duced voice, his ability to throw pathos, 
tears, laughter and drama into it, his 
quickness at reading, musicianship and 
contagious good humor, made him a 
recorder’s dream come true. At one 
time the gramophone catalog listed 212 
solo titles of Dawson’s, not counting the 
concerted works he took part in. 

"Peter and his life-long companion and 
wife, Nan, sailed for Australia on the 
Orchideson Tuesday December 14, but 
on the Friday before, at the Savoy 
Hotel, he was guest of honor at a cock- 
tail party presided over by Sir Ernest 
Fisk, managing director of the E.M.I. 

"The occasion was a God-speed and the 
presentation of the latest H.M.V. gramo- 
phone, known as Model 2000, Indeed a 
beautiful machine that nearly took 
Peter's breath away, but more precious 
still was a gift of an original spring- 
motor gramophone of 1898 as used in 
the ‘His Master’s Voice* picture. 

"This captured Peter’s heart and he 
announced that the old relic should ac- 
company him to Australia and the beau- 
tiful new gramophone should remain In 
England until he returned. 

"The 80 or so guests present were all 
friends and colleagues of long standing, 
and each was reouired to sign a remem- 
brance plaque for Peter. The climax 
was when the good-natured Peter sang 
that evergreen favorite which his voice 
has made known the world over, ‘The 
Kerry Dance.’ Surely there never was 
such a congenial and enjoyable party, 
thanks to the ever-youthful spirit of 
Dawson. 

"He still had to sing one last gramo- 
phone session, and the following Satur- 
day morning he turned up fresh as a 
daisy to record the old Scotch song, 
'Turn Ye to Me,' and the Handel aria, 
'Silent Worship.’ I hope the records will 


be successful, as I will cherish them 
greatly." 

Peter Dawson returned to England 
more than once after Gaisberg’s ar- 
ticle was written, but toward the last 
he decided to remain in his home- 
land. Nothing would have given me 
greater joy than to know him and 
to have had long talks about his 
recording days. 

I hope, however, HOBBIES read- 
ers will read and enjoy these arti- 
cles, which have at last come into 
being after a “process of incubation” 
extending over many ^ears. 

The End. 

POSTSCRIPT. April 16, 1962. Since the 
foregoing was written months ago I have 
learned that Peter Dawson remarried 
after the death of his first wife. He is 
survived by his widow, Mrs. Mae Bedford 
Dawson, to whom I know all HOBBIES 
readers extend sympathy in her sad loss. 

Meanwhile, Dawson records continue to 
be reissued in both England and Aus- 
tralia. In February, 1962, English HMV 
announced a 45 RPM containing two of 
the singer’s most popular numbers, "The 
Floral Dance" and "A Bachelor Gay." 
And I have Just received from Quentin 
Riggs an Australian record supplement 
for March listing a long-player, "The 
Boys of the Old Brigade," containing 18 
selections, more than half of which are 
musical settings of Rudyard Kipling's 
poems. 

0 

I was pleased to see that The Gramo- 
phone's reviewer, in mentioning the Feb- 
ruary Dawson record, concurred In my 
belief that the basso’s voice may have 
been, a generation ago. the beat known 
in the world. The veteran critic, W. A. 
Chislett, said: "A single in the HMV 
‘Your Kind of Music* series will have 
nostalgic memories for older readers, for 
it brings back the voice of Peter Daw- 
son, probably the most familiar voice 
in the world for the 30 years or so before 
the second World War, not even except- 
ing that of Caruso. It is a particularly 
fitting memento of the man who had 
the longest and most versatile recording 
career of any singer. . . .** J.W. 


OLD METALS 

(Continued from page 43) 
WOLVINIUS 

A Carolinglan enameler of the 9th 
century. An extant example of his work 
Is an altar screen, the Pallotto of St 
Ambrogio in Milan. Quite remarkable Is 
the cloisonne ornament which frames 
the altar-piece. 

WYNN, ROBERT 

In accordance with trade practices of 
the 18th century, various techniques of 
enameling were generally guarded as 
personal secrets by master English enam- 
elers. Valuable vocational knowledge was 
lost when an enameler died without 
leaving documentary Instructions by 
which his craft could be continued. 

Some of these valuable formulas were 
saved from oblivion, however, by a high- 
ly skilled and experienced enameler, Ro- 
bert Wynn of Wellington Place, Vaux- 
hall, London. 

In 1 817, Wynn disclosed to the Society 
of Arts a document containing formulas 
for making colored enamels such as had 
long been used for decorating the finest 
quality enamel box tops. The Society 
voted a monetary consideration to Wynn 
and placed specimens of the enamels In 
its repository. 

WYSSENBACH, RUDOLPH 

A 16th century pattern maker who 
worked in Zurich, Switzerland, an im- 
portant center of the goldsmith's art. In 
1549. Wyssenbach issued his rare pattern 
book of arabesques for goldsmiths and 
enamelers. 

YANG TZ’U 

Painted enamels on copper are gener- 
ally known to the Chinese as yang tz’u 
(foreign porcelain), indicating the Intro- 
duction of this enamel technique from 
abroad. 


Enamels painted on porcelain, with the 
same range of colors, are known as 
yang ts'ai (foreign colors), the word 
"porcelain" being understood. 

YARDLEY, JOHN (1770-1854) 

Grandson of the first Wednesbury 
enameler, John Yardley was probably 
the last of the old English master enam- 
elers. He abandoned the craft in 1840. 
His name was entered in the Directory 
of 1817 as an "enamel box and toy watch 
maker." 

The toy watches were merely hollow 
cases, with hands and hours painted 
on the dials. Miners and iron -workers 
wore these watches, attached to great 
rattling chains of tinned wire, with their 
Sunday-best attire. Similar watches, 
about a foot in diameter, hung in taverns. 
YARDLEY, SAMUEL L 

The first of the Wednesbury enam- 
elers, and considered by some to have 
been) responsible for introducing new 
mechanical methods of producing enam- 
el mounts. 

Samuel Yardley I developed a certain 
flamboyancy of color and pattern, and 
his enamels were characterized by a 
highly glazed finish. 

YARDLEY, SAMUEL II. 

A Wednesbury enameler, son of Sam- 
u-el Yardley I, who was chiefly occupied 
in managing the business through the 
early years of the Napoleonic wars. 

The Yardleys were successful in over- 
coming the war-time depression. They 
made boxes, buttons, brooches, and 
breast-pin for frilled shirt-fronts. 

YORK HOUSE 

Stephen Theodore Janssen, originator 
of Battersea enamels, acquired York 
House, formerly the London residence of 
the Archbishop of York, in 1753. 

Battersea enamels were marie at York 
House during a brief period of artistic 
brilliance. 

Janssen was declared bankrupt in 1756 
YUAN ENAMELS 

The theory that Chinese enamels were 
first made during the Yuan, or Mongol- 
ian dynasty is confirmed by the marks 
inscribed on certain extant examples. 
Among the earliest marks noted is that 
of the last emperor of the dynasty, Chih 
"made in the period of 
Chih Cheng" (1341-1367). 

YUNG CHENG 

lT*R e .2 B * r 7 e,w ?.r k Yun * Chen* <1723- 
n °t ur >like that of his predeces- 
,< 1662 - 1 722). Splendid sets 
Of ritual vessels and altar-pieces were 
? he best cI °Isonne style of 
^ lth symbolic designs of ap- 
propriate character. 

These were placed in the great Lama 
Monastery Yung Ho Kung in Peking 
One outstanding set consisted of an in- 

nilr 6 nf r candlesti cks, and a 

P a ; r . flower vases, over 6 feet In 

pldestkls 888 St0 ° d ° n Carved marble 


ANNOUNCING 
A series on 

OBSCURE METAL ARTS 


century A.D.-including Niello, Dam- 

tonn n mHr- Piqu S’ T “ tena 9 an d Pak- 
tong, Bidri and others. 

By GRACE KALER 


BINDERS 

For HOBBIES 

The wealth of information 
contained in each issue of 
HOBBIES is too valuable to 
be thrown around with con- 
sequent danger of loss. 
Holds 12 issues. 

Price each $3.00 

HOBBIES 

1006 So. Michigan, Chicago 5, III. 
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A REVISED SUPPLEMENTARY LIST 
OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 

By JIM WALSH 


Long distance runners relish a 
breathing spell after winning a hard 
race. 

Bearing that in mind, I usually 
give readers of Favorite Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists a "break” at the end 
of a protracted series, such as the 
one about Peter Dawson, which ended 
last month. 

I expect to begin soon the life 
story of one of my favorite comed- 
iennes, which I am sure HOBBIES 
readers will find especially interest- 
ing, since much of it will be told in 
the gifted lady’s own words. 

The fact that I had, for years, 
feared her to be dead instead of, as 
she is, in vigorous health and com- 
pletely active and alert, makes the 
prospect of the series all the more 
gratifying to me. For the time being 
I withhold my future subject’s name. 

Instead, I shall provide a "break” 
by returning to the subject I dis- 
cussed last December, when I pub- 
lished an alphabetical list of the 
births and deaths of pioneer record- 
ing artists. Few things I have done 
during my many years with HOB- 
BIES have attracted so much atten- 
tion and won so much appi’oval. 

As I had expected, many readers 
r’ound unavoidable errors and others 


filled in many missing details. Sev- 
eral dozen took the trouble to let me 
know where Marie Dressier and Jos- 
eph Jefferson died. 

Although so many were helpful, 
I feel that I should express special 
thanks to Henry Y. Porter, of Read- 
ing, Mass., Ed Manning of London, 
Ontario, and Samuel Stark, of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Porter sent many names of 
artists missing from my list. And 
Mr. 'Stark, who probably has the 
largest file in existence of informa- 
tion concerning theatrical personal- 
ities, took the trouble to go through 
my entire list and let me know every 
instance in which his own compila- 
tion differed from mine. 

He undoubtedly will find some dif- 
ferences of time and place when he 
compares this latest list with his, 
but, as I said in the December ar- 
ticle, it is impossible to obtain ab- 
solutely accurate birthplaces, birth 
dates, and places and dates of deaths 
when writing about bygone music- 
ians. Even the many reference books 
one may consult seldom agree. 

At any rate, I have decided that 
it would be well to publish the sup- 
plementary, revised list which you 
are about to read. Because of space 





Crank - Pump - Play 
a million dollar 
collection of restored 
musical antiques at the 

DEANSBORO 

MUSICAL 

MUSEUM 

DEANSBORO, N. Y. 


(14 Miles South of Utica) 
Open every day 10 to 7 

Color Photo for 
stamped envelope. 
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Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


limitations, I omitted many artists, 
mostly famous operatic performers, 
from my December list. Geraldine 
Farrar, as an example, was not in- 
cluded because I thought it should 
be easy for the average person to 
learn when and where this distin- 
guished diva, who is still happily 
with us, was born. 

Other names were left out because 
of lack of information. I did not, I 
remember, give birth and death dates 
for one of the first women record- 
ing artists, Grace Spencer, because 
I didn’t have them. Now, however, 
I have obtained the information I 
needed from her daughter, Mrs. 
Grace Wilson, of Miami Shores, Fla., 
and Grace Spencer takes her right- 
ful place. 

My omission of Olive Kline was 
a matter of concern to several cor- 
respondents, but although this ex- 
quisite soprano is one of my great 
enthusiasms I didn’t know, and still 
don’t when and where she was born. 
I have the impression her birth oc- 
curred in upstate New York and 
would guess she was born about 
1888, but place and time are not 
guaranteed. 

As I 'have indicated, this is in- 
tended primarily as a supplementary 
list, to include artists, mostly of 
operatic caliber, who were omitted 
in the December article. However, 
many about whom I have obtained 
additional information, or about 
whom I have discovered my preced- 
ing statements were erroneous, are 
included in the new list. 

Wherever a name occurs in both 
lists it is because of additional in- 
formation or to correct a preceding 
mistake. There is one exception. 

The information I gave about one 
of the greatest American operatic 
tenors, Riccardo Martin, was cor- 
rect, but I am repeating it to have 
an excuse for reproducing* three ex- 
cellent photos of Martin which were 
furnished me by the U. S. District 
Attorney in Roanoke, Va., Thomas 
B. Mason. iMy friend, Mr. Mason, 
was a relative by marriage of the 
Kentucky-born singer. And I greatly 
appreciate the loan of these family 
photos from Mr. Mason for purposes 
of illustration. 

I am using the same system of 
abbreviations in this latest -list that 
I did in the former, with one addi- 
tion. Following a few names I have 
written an "1,” which means that 
the artist is still alive and living in 
whatever place name follows the 1. 

I hope this list will prove even 
more useful than the original one. 
And it may be that in another two 
or three years I can publish a still 
more comprehensive one, including 
not only all the names in these first 
two but others which will come to 
my attention later. 

I promise to provide soon a list of 
all the HOBBIES articles I have 
written about recording artists since 
my department began in January, 
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Riccardo Martin as Johnson in the 
Puccini opera, “The Girl of the Gold- 
en West .' 1 


1942. I have many requests for this 
information, but it has become too 
burdensome to type individual lists, 
so I hope this printed one, which 
will be printed soon, will be pre- 
served. 

On this subject, I’d like to apolo- 
gize to scores of readers whose let- 
ters I haven't been able to answer in 
recent months. My workaday duties 
have increased to such an extent 
that I no longer have time to carry 
on a regular correspondence with 
anybody. 

Not only that, 'but 1 have been 
under doctor’s orders for some time 
to “slow down” because of a stom- 
ach ailment that isn’t exactly an 
ulcer but is about as worrisome as 
the real thing. 

Many of my good friends — among 
them Glenn Crossett, Burns Kat- 
tenburg, Wilbur Leverett, Milford 
Fargo, Steve Gilman, Howard Weil- 
muenster, Bob B u r w e 1 1 , Harold 
Smith, and many others too numer- 
ous to identify — have been waiting 
more or less patiently half a year 
or more for me to write to them. 
Eventually I shall. 

However, many other letters, es- 
pecially those from people offering 
to sell me old records or wanting 
to know where old records can be 
sold, probably never will be ans- 
wered — simply from lack of time. 

Once more, let me reiterate what 
I say each month in my HOBBIES 
advertisements: Please do not send 
me lists of records and ask what I 
am willing to pay for them. I do not 
want to buy old records, except for 
a few Pathes by one of my favorite 
comedians, Gene Greene — and I don’t 
want even them if I already have 
good copies of those same records. 
And I cannot tell anybody where to 
sell records. All I can do is suggest 
that instead of asking me, you write 
to the people who advertise in HOB- 
BIES each month that they do want 
to buy records! 

Here now is the revised supple- 
mentary list of births and deaths. 
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1 MUSIC BOXES 

I Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm \ 
l gears ana pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- = 
j SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are j 
j money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 
j Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. = 

S Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item f 
l offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need = 
= plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

\ Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. = 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island \ 
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OLD SALZBURG 
MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retlnted to original condition. 

Fiee Estimatei — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing In new & 

Antique Mualo Boxes 

Located In Historic old Georgetown In the Nation's Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 
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251 pages 


1 . . . well written and often 
explosively funny ..." 

— Binghamton (N.Y.) Press 


• Antique Dealers 

• Collectors 

• Students of Americana 

All need this fine reference book on 
automatic pianos, orchestrions, cal- 
liopes, and many other unusual auto- 
matic instruments. 

Over 500 illustrations — Cloth bound. 

PRICE $10.00 POSTPAID 

often Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

THE VESTAL PRESS 
?re38 8533 STRATFORD — VESTAL 2, N.Y. 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT U ETA HUNG - cylinder, resinned, 
combs repaired A toned, all parts repaired, 
eases reftalahed, all work foarantced. 

Free estimates, appraisals * lists. 

Bomand Music Box Co. 

ISt 4th Ato. <FH 8-1808) Pelham. N.Y. 
Specialists since 1H25 

tfo 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Low-Cost Lee S/Ienf Suction Unit 





LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 
Box 595, Tujungo, CaliL 




THE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OF MUSIC BOXES 
$5. postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist 
of music box manufacturers, also checklist of 
clockmakers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan. Chicago 5, IU. 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following* 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten -Inch, single-faced, with 
red and cold and black and aUver 
la bale 

A VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such a* ODB- 
ON, FONOTIPIA. G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by greftt singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

60 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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A DIRECTORY OF BIRTHS AND DEATHS 
ABOTT, BESSIE, b. Riverside, N.Y., J.S78; d. New York, Feb. 

7, 1919. 

ACICTB, AINO, b, Helsingfors, Apr. 23, 1876; d. Nummela, Aug;. 

8, 1944. 

ADAMS, BOB, (of “The Two Bobs"), d. Maidenhead, England, 
Feb. 29, 194S (74). 

ADAMS. SUZANNE, b. Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 28, 1872; d. 
London, Feb. 5, 1953. 

ADKINS, MORTON, b. Cleveland, O., Oct. 31, 1877. 

ALBANI, EMMA, b. Chambley, Que., Nov. 1, 1852; d. London, 
Apr. 3, 1930. 

ALCOCK, MERLE, b. Andover, Mo., 1890. 

ALLIN, NORMAN, b. Ashton-Under-Lyne, Eng., Nov. 19, 1885. 
ALPERT, PAULINE, b. New York, 1912. 

ANDERSON, MARIAN, b. Philadelphia, Feb. 17, 1902. 
ANSELMI, GIUSEPPE, b. Catania. Sicily, Nov. 16, 1876; d. 

Zoagli, Italy, May 27, 1929. 

ARDEN, CECIL, b. New York, Dec. 15, 1895. 

ATWELL, ROY, b. Syracuse, N. Y.; d. New York, Feb. 6, 
1962 (83). 

AUSTRAL, FLORENCE, b. Melbourne, Apr. 26, 1894. 

AVERY, VAN, b. Chicago, ab. 1879; d. Jan. 4, 1937. 
BACHAUS, WILHELM, b. Leipzig, Mar. 26, 1884. 

BAILEY, MILDRED, b. near Spokane, Wash., 1903; d. Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y., Dec. 12 1951. 

BAKER, CHARLES ALBERT, b. Akron, O., Dec. 27, 1883. 
BAKER, GEORGE, b. Birkenhead, Eng., Feb. 10, 1SS5; 1. 
London. 

GEORGES, b. St. Petersburg, Russia Jan. 18, 

1SS2; d. (?) 

BALL, ERNEST R., b. Cleveland, O., July 21, 187S; d. Santa 
Ana, Cal., May 3, 1927. 

^y?£^ EANr0R ' b * Cleveland, O., ab. 1896. 

194?* ' VILKJ[E ' b * Manchester, Eng., 1874; d. En-g., May 5, 

B '^P S V EY ' J0HN ' b - Fainworth, Lancashire, Eng., June 10, 
1883; d. Eng., Apr.. 6, 1916. 

Bj ^ RIE ^ TOS ’ MARIA, b. Barcelona, March 10, 1884; d. 

Cibourge, Aug. 8, 1946. 

BARSTOW, VERA, b. Celina, O., June 3, 1893. 

BARTH, HANS, b. Leipzig, Germany, June 25, 1897; d, 

Jacksonville, Fla., Dee. 8, 1956. 

5£m£& m Tv? ORPE ’ b - London, Feb. 11, 1883. 

B 'Nov S 7™i MATTIA, b. Rome. Feb. 27, 1857; <1. Rome, 

S^TLE. REX, b. London, Jan. 4, 1895. 

B ?9 1928 I ' ORA ’ b ' Mi,waukee - Wia - 1880; <3- Brooklyn, Mar. 

EEARD BtLLY b Columbia. S. C„ Sept. 1, 1879; d. Atlanta, 
Ga., Dec. 14, 1964. 

x£ AlN V b -, A J|ne , 'aman-, Glamorgan, Wales, Mar. 16, 
1863; d. New York, Dec. 26, 1937. 

lm’ DIGBY ' b ' Milwaukee, 1849; d. New York, June 20, 

B ?'£.^ H 26 il 19l3 SARAH ’ bl Paris ’ 0ct * 22 > 1845 : d - Pai ' is - 

B wh?Jv^i^M M ? EN ? Y Cfirst recordin S artist interviewed 
Mar J Machine News was founded in 1903), b. London, 

-o ^ ^ry-t/T^-r rr'^^T'TT^T Bay - Eng.. May 2, 1951. 

den^ Cal ,' Aug M 19?7 Br00klyn ’ Mar ' 16 - 1873 ; d ' Pasa - 

B ^m^, EG M^ n C ^ S I T I ^7 b R6Sffia ItalV ' Feb ' 26 ’ 

B A R ar°i9 T ,' 195? NE ’ b ' Par ‘ S ’ Jan 16, 1893: d ' New Yolk ’ 

B Y?rk. I M?y 1 |? I )b 6 0 Valencia ’ Spaln - Dec - 2| . 1887; d. New 

B N GRD ?mk R Apr. R H- **•" Mai ' *- 1885: *»• 

Prawn?' Snnv T i? N A.u.' Amherstln "'" Ont., May 4, 1S8G. 
h Chicago. July 15. 1895. 

B Fe RE S K ’l930 ank ' b ' B ° St0n ' Dec ' 30 ’ ,857: d Ncw York, 

B b RN g L I Y 'c MR M ay H ? 1 R ? 8 T ?o. (CTOTIS BURNLEY >- b - Spartan- 

B Nr TT .’i, C <^ A . RA- /s b - Southwick. Sussex. Eng., Feb. 1, 1873: d. 
aawttY St ,°. k .PO XO P’ Eng - Jan - 28. 1836. 

C Aug LE 3 B ' b ' Brook| y n ’ Feb - 7, 1870: d. New York, 

C Citv R N?h . G ? A ?P' b i,. Aug - ’■ ,S79 lone source says Falls 
✓N . b * ’ another . storm Lake, Iowa!) 

^May^Wm GIUSEPPE ’ b - Venice, Nov. 17. 1858; d. Milan, 
Cj ^ p ^ELL, CRAIG, b. London, Ont., Oct. 18, IS78: 1. New 

C 'lf X lt27 15MMA ' b ' Berlin ’ Mar - 1S * 1S79 *‘ d - York, Nov. 

Vendrell, Catalonia, Spain, Dec. 30, 1876. 
CASE. CHARLEY, b. Lock port, N. Y., ab. 1S58; d. New York, 
Nov. 27, 1916. 

C 4 V k L q IE Sa LINA ’ b - Rome, Dec. 25. 1874; d. Florence, 
jp eo. a, 1944. 

CAWTHORN, JOSEPH, b. New York, Mar. 29, 1SG7* d 
Beverly Hills, Cal., Jan. 21, 1949. 

FEODOR, b. Kazan, Russia, Feb. 13 1873' d 

Paris, Apr. 12, 1938. ' 

CHAMPION, HARRY, d. London, .Tan. 14, 1942 (76). 
CHANDLER, ANNA. d. Hollywood, Cal., 1957 (70). 

CHEVALIER, ALBERT, b. London, Mar. 21, 1861: d. July 10, 
1 923 p 

CLAUSSBN, JULIA, b. Stockholm, Sweden, June 11, 1879. 
CLEMENT, EDMOND, b. Paris, Mar. 28, 1867; d. Nice, Feb. 


CONNELL, HORATIO, b. Philadelphia, Mar. 15. 1876. 
CONSTANTINO, FLORENCIO, b. Bilboa, Spain, 1869; d. Mexico 
City, Nov. 19, 1919. 

CREATORE, GIUSEPPE, b. Naples, 1870; d. New York, Aug. 

15, 1952 (82). 

CROPPER, ROY, b. Jamaica Plains, Mass., 1S96; d. Miami, 
Fla., May 14, 1964. 

DAMROSCH, WALTER, b. Breslau, Germany, Jan. 30, 1S62; 
d. New York, Dec. 22, 1960. 

DAVENPORT, EDGAR L., b. Boston, Feb. 7, 1862; d. July 
26, 1918. 

LE ICEREICJARTO. DUCI, d. Hollywood, Jan. 3, 1962 (61). 
DE LUCIA, FERNANDO, b. Naples, Oct. 1], 1860; d. Naples, 
Feb. 23, 1925. 

^EcMURO^ BERNARDO, b. Tempio, Sardinia, 1881; d. Rome, 

^SE^tJROLA, ANDRES, b. Valencia, 1873; d. Barcelona, 

D £ Q y E ?o E ^9^ EMB^NTINE ' b - Pa i'is, 1865; d. Mt, Vernon, X.Y., 
Jan'. 19, 1954. 

DOCKSTADER, LEW, b. Hartford, Conn., Aug. 7, 18-56: d. 
New York, Oct. 26, 1924. 

DONALDO, PAULINE, b. Montreal, Que., Mar. 5, 1SS4; 1 
Montreal. 

DRAPER, CHARLES, b. Odcombe, Somerset, Eng., 1865- d. 
London, Oct. 21, 1952, 

D No? E ?' m4 YDN ' b * Penarth ’ En « - Jan - 2l > 1889 -' d - London, 

DRESSLER MARrE, b. Cobourg, Can., Nov. 9, 1869; d. Santa 
Barbara, Cal., July 28, 1934. 

° J?n EBY ’ 1947 H '’ b * Greencastle > Ind.. 1864; d. Los Angeles, 

E Yo ES J,?n«^' 1 952 ShanShal1 China ’ AUS - 13 - 1865 • O' 

E a S N°ew ??rk R Au? E 13 b - W55 dl6Sbl0Ueh ’ E " S> ° Ct ‘ 25 ' 1881 ; 
E Ym? S ' WILL ’ b - London ’ May 29, 1875; d. London. Apr. II, 

P R?d?e He I <P ?J R n'n /DINE ’ b ' Melroae ' M »ss.. Feb. 28. 1882; 1. 

E mf R (79 EEWAilE M ’’ b ' New York; d - B,00k lyn. Jan. 10, 

PI Ju?y > 2b, UMl? ' b ‘ NeW T ° rk ' Jan ’ 1 > 1867: d - New York ' 
PI New E YoYk: A J pr H 12; 1 ^ 0 Wilmin ° t0n - Del - Dec - 25. 1878; d. 

™™'j*e ?5 RA lW IS (76 b ; AUbUrn> N - Y " d - Win<lso, •■ 0nt - 

Kppp? 1 ,?; ' b vASJS, t 4l >> Tex - Jan - 17 - 1886 : d. (?). 

EnglSd. N J Ju ne 16*19« UlS - M °'' JUne 13> 1876: d ' 
G N?Y A r Y l94 ! ? ARIA ’ b- Granada - Spa'n. 1874: d. Rio Janeiro, 

G ?| K /mY G a°m. GB w JE , FP S RSON - b - Belfast, Ireland, Feb. 

16, 1863, d. New York, Dec. 21, 1920, 

G Yo™ IER ', l V ?958 b ' 0ttawa ' Can > Sept - 20. 1885; d. New 
G July 2^ ?9«' b ' Barcolona ’ - Tun ® 13 ' 1879: d. New York, 

G ?8 R 82; I ^ P Ne R w k Y^ B J c J „ EA 5 N ?9?5. b - ° rthe2 ’ Fra " C6 ' ^ 26 ' 
GI oc I t 3ERT i9io. HARLES ’ b ' Paris ’ Nov " 1866: d ' New York - 
GI 1 E 40 Y ' BINH ' b - A,g,ers > July 19, 1877: d. London. May 19. 

GoY?<?WSI<^L^OPATn 7: K d wf, W Y $T k ’ J " ne ,0 ' 1912* 

New YortY No E P ? ?938 ' P ° la " d ’ F6b ' I3 ’ 1ST ° ! d ' 

tl. Santa Barbara, Cal., Mar. 24 1962(63). 
GOLDMAN, EDVUN I^RANICO, b. Louisville, Kv.’ Jan. 1 
1878: d. New York, Feb. 21, 1968, 

G p?a I |n? E ^’Y PE Feb T 20 b i9« elbOU,ne ’ J,,ly 8l I882: d ‘ WbUe 
GREEN. BURT, d. 1922. 

GREET, SIR BEN, b. aboard a recruiting ship on Thames 
Bur?; ^ 17 ’ I93G ' 

H To| BG to. RG n B °No v’. 24. V 19 r 64 neSh ' R, ' SS ‘ a ' De °' 2? ' 1884 1 d ' 

H Y M Ch^kg GEG a? G n. ' T W?3 N ' b - E ' Sin ’ IH - Sept 20 - 1868: 
w ales, ab. 1887, 

Curryvllle, Ga., June 3 1887. 

H Yi?k AJ J?ne R 6° BB 27 T ’ b * New Tork * May 2Sf 1857; d * New 
^ R LOP. JOSEPH, b. Edinburgh, a nr. 5. 1887. 

HTTOHCOCK RAYMOND, b. Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 22, 1865- 
d. Beverly Hills, Cal., Nov. 24, 1929. 

HOFMANN, JOSEF, b. Cracow, Poland, Jan. 20, 1876* d 
Los Angeles. Feb. 16, 1957. 

HOLLMAN, JOSEF, b. Maestrlcht, Holland, Oct. 16 1S52- 

d. 1927. 

HOPPER, DE WOLF, b. New York. Mar. 30, 185S; d. Kansas 
City, Mo.. Sept. 25, 1935. 

HOWARD, KATHLEEN, b. Clifton, Ont.. d. Hollvwood, Cal , 
Aug. 15, 1956 (77). 

TRWTN. MAY. b. Whitby, Ont., June 27, 1862- d. New York 
Oct. 22, 1938. 

JACOBY. JOSEPHINE, b. New York, 1875; d. New York 
Nov. 13. 1948. 

.TANTS, ELSIE, b. Delaware, O., Mar. 16, 1889; d. Hollvwood, 
Feb. 27, 1956. 

JEFFERSON, JOSEPH, b. Philadelphia. Feb. 20 1928: d 
West Palm Beach, Fla., Apr. 23. 1905. 

JOHNSON, EDWARD, b. Guelph, Ont., Aug. 22, 187$, d 
Guelph, Apr. 20. 1959. 
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James Melton, favorite opera and 
concert tenor, was born in 1904 and 
died in 1961. 



Riccardo Martin was an impressive 
"Faust" in Gounod’s opera. 

™Photos courtesy of Thomas B. Mason, 
U.S. District Attorney, Roanoke, Va. 



The famous American tenor, Ric- 
cardo Martin, was born in 1878 and 
died in 1952. 


JONES, JSHAM, b. Coalton, O.. Jan. 31, 1894; cl. Hollywood, 
Fla., Oct. 19, 1956. 

JOY, LEONARD W., d. New York, Nov. 2L, 1961 (67). 

JUCH. EMMA, b. Vienna, July 4, 1861, d. New York, Mar. 

6 1939 . 

KELLY,’ WALTER C.. b. Mineville, N. Y., Oct. 29, 1873; 

d; Philadelphia, Jan. G 1939. , , 

KIMMEL, JOHN J., b. Brooklyn, Dec. 13, 1866; d. Brooklyn, 
Sept. IS. 1942. 

KNAPP, PRANK — see Burr, Henry. 

KNOWLES, R. G., b. Hamilton, Ont., Oct. 7, 1S5S; d. Eng, 
Jan. 1, 1919. w , 

KREISLER, FRITZ, b. Vionra, Feb, 2, 1S75; d. New York, 
Jan. 29, 1962. 

KRONOLD, HANS, b. Krakau, Austria, July 23, 1873; d. New 
York. Jan. 10, 1922. 

KUBELIK, JAN, b. Michle, Bohemia, July 5, 1880; d. Prague, 
Dec. 6, 1940. 

LAMONT, FORREST, b. Athleston. Can., Jan. 26, 18&S. 

LA SHAN SKA, HULDA b. New York, Mar. 15, 1893; d. (?). 
LAURENTI, MARIO, b. Verona, Italy, 1891; d. New York, Mar. 
7, 1921, 

LAZARO, HtPPOLITO, b. Barcelona 1889. 

LAZZARI, CAROLINA, b. Milford, Mass.. Dec. 26, 1891; d. 

Stony Creek, Conn., Oct, 17, 1946. 

LAZZARI. VIRGILIO, b. Assissi, Italy, Apr. 20, 1888; d. 

Castel Gondolfo, Italy, Oct. 4. 1953. 

LEHMANN, LILLI, b. Wurzburg, Germany, Nov. 24, 1848; 

d. Berlin, May 17, 1929. 

LENIHAN, BURTON, b. Saginaw, Mich., ab. 1890. 

LENO. DAN, b. London, I860; d. Eng., Oct. 31, 1904. 

LEVY, JULES, b. London, Apr. 28, 1838; d. Chicago, Nov. 
28, 1903. 

"LITTLE TICH." b. London, 1868; d. London, 1928. 

LLOYD, ALICE, b. London, Oct. 20, 1873; d. Banstead. Eng., 
Nov. 17, 1949. 

LLOYD, MARIE, b. London, Feb. 12, 1S70; d, London, Oct. 7, 
1922. 

LYNN. FELICE, b. Slater Mo., 1891; d. Allentown-, Pa., Sept. 

1, 1935. 

MacDONALD, CHRISTIE, b. Pictou, Nova Scotia, Feb. 28, 
18S0; I. Westport, Corn. 

MacDONOUGH, HARRY, b. Hamilton, Ont., May 30. 1871; 
d. New York, Sept. 26, 1931. 

MacFARLANE, GEORGE, b. Kingston, Ont., 1877; d. Holly- 
wood, Feb. 22, 1932. 

MACK, CHARLES E.. b. White Cloud, Kan., 1888; d. auto 
accident, Mesa, Ariz., Jan. U, 1934. 

MAJRDONES, JOSE, b. Fontechia, Spain, lS(f9; d. Madrid, Mav 
4, 1932. 

MARSH, LUCY ISABELLE, b. Ithaca, N. Y„ April 10, 1S7S; 

d. Providence, R. I., Jan. 20, 1956. 

MARTIN. RICCARDO, b. Hopkinsville, Ky., Nov. 18, LS7S; 

d. New York, Aug. 12, 1952. 

MASON, EDITH, b. St. Louis, Mar. 22, 1893. 

M ANTED, STANLEY, b. Folkestone, Eng., 1895. 

MAYHEW, STELLA, b. Waynesburg, 0.- d. New York, May 

2, 1934 (ab. 60). 

McLEAN, QUENTIN, b. London, May 14, 189$, 1. Toronto, Can. 
McQUHAE, ALLEN, b. Bray county, Wicklow. Ireland; d. 

Corpus Christi, Tex., July 3. 1960, 

MEADJEJR, GEORGE EARN HAM. b. Minneapolis, July 6, 
18SS. 

MELTON, JAMES, b. Moultrie, Ga.. Jan. 2. 1904; d. New York, 
Apr. 21, 1961. 

MOORE. GRACE, b. Slabtown, Term., Dec. 5. 1901; d. Copen- 
hagen, Jan. 26, 1947. 

MORGAN, WILLIAM H. (REV.), b. Whiton Park Eng., 1861; 

a. (?). 

MORIN I, ERIKA, b. Vii-nnn. Austria, May 26, 1906. 

MORRIS, ELIDA, b. Philadelphia. Nov. 12, IS86: 1. Santa 
Barbara, Cal 

MUNN, FRANK, h. Brooklyn, 1S95; d. St. Alban's, Queens, 
N. Y., Oct. 2, 1953. 


MURATORE, LUCIEN, b. Marseilles, Aug. 28, 1876; d. Paris, 
July 16, 1954. 

NARELLE, MARIE, b. Combanning Station, Australia; d. 

Chipping Norton, Eng,. Jan,, 1941 (70). 

NASH, HEDDLE b. Eng., June 14, 1896; d. London, Aug. 
14, 1961. 

NORDICA, LILLIAN, b. Farmington, Me., Dec. 17, lSo7; d. 
Batavia, Java, May 10, 1914. 

NORTH, FRANK, d. Red Bank, N. J.. July 20, 1960 (89). 
NORWORTH, JACK, b. Philadelphia, Jan. 5, 1879; d. Laguna 
Beach, Cal., Sept. 1, 1959. 

OLITZKA, ROSA, b. Berlin, Sept. 6. 1S73; d. Chicago, Sept. 
29, 1949. 

OHMAN, PHIL, b. New Britain, Conn., Oct. 7, 1896: d. Santa 
Monica, Cal.. Aug. 8, 1954. 

PADEREWSKI, IGNACE JAN. b. Kurylowka, Poland, Nov. 

18, 1860; d. New York, June 28, 1941. 

PAVLOSICA, IRENE, b. St. Johns, Que. : d. Chicago, Feb. 12, 
1962 (72). 

PERTILE, AURELIANO, b. Padua, Italy. Nov, 3, 1885; d. 
Milan, Jan-. 11, 1952. 

PILZER, MAXIMILIAN, b. New York, Feb. 26, 1890; d. New 
York, May 30, 1958. 

PINZA, EZIO, b. Rome, May 18, 1892; d. Stamford, Conn., 
May 9, 1957. 

POWELL, MAUD, b. Peru. 111., Aug. 22, 1868; d. Uniontown, 
Pa., Jan. 8, 1920. • 

RACHMANINOFF, SERGEI, b. Onega, Novrogod, Russia, 
April 2, 1873; d. Beverly Hills, Cal., Mar. 28. 1943. 

RAISA, ROSA, b. Ballystock. Poland, May 23, 1893. 

RAPPOLD, MARIE, b. Brooklyn, ab, 1873; d, North Holly- 
wood, May 12, 1957. 

RAYMOND, MAUD, d. Rockville Center, N. Y., May 10, 1961 
(89). 

REA. VIRGINIA, b. Kentucky, ab. 1$96; d. New York, July 7, 
1941. 

RETSMAN, LEO F., b. Boston. Oct. 11, 1S97; d. New York, 
Dec. 18, 1961. 

RENAUD, MAURICE, b. Bordeaux, France, July 24, 1861 : d. 
Paris. Oct. 16, 1933. 

RICHARDSON, FRANK, b. Philadelphia; d. Philadelphia, 
Jan. 30. 1962 (63) 

RIMINI. GIACOMO, b. Verona, Italy Mar. 22, 1888: d. Chicago, 
Mar. 6. 1952. 

RING, BLANCHE, b. Boston, Apr. 24, 1S72; d. Santa Monica, 
Cal., Jan. 13, 1961. 

ROMATN, MANUEL, b Cambric!*"*, Mas^.. Ock 1. 1372. 
ROTHIER, LEON, b. Rhelms, France, Dec. 26. 1874- d. New 
York, Dec. 6, 1951. 

SAMMAJRCO. MARIO, b. Palermo. S ; cil ', Dee. 13, 1873: d. 
Milan, Jan. 24. 1930, 

JULIA, b. Springfield, Mass., Aug. 20. 1884. 
ELIZABETH, b, Mersebevg, Germany, June 13. 
1891: d. New York, Apr. 23, 1952. 

S^J^GLE OSCAR, b ChaUanoogp, Tenn.. Oct. 31. 1877; d. 
Dallas, Tex.. Dec. 20, 1945. 

MARCELLA b. Wizniewevk, Galicia, Feb. 15, 
1858: d. New York. Jan. n. 1935. 

SHEPHERD, BETSY LANE. b. Pennsylvania, ab. 1S90; d. 
N * T " Au " 2fl - 1955 . 

SHIELD, LERGy, b. Waseca. Minn.. Ock 2. 1S9S; d. Fort 
Lauderdale. Fla., Jan. 10, 1962 
SI-TTFLDS, ELLA. i\ Baltimore, Sept. 26, 1879: d. Lancashire, 
Eng., Aun- . .' 

SILVER, MONROE, b. New York, Dec. 21, 1S75: d. New York. 
May 3, 1947. 

PL^Z * K. LEO, b. Schonberg, Moravia. Aug. IS. !$73: d. 
Esrern. Bavaria. June 1, 194G. 

SPENCER, GRACE (Mrs. Willard Foster Doolittle), b. Passaic, 
N. J., Nov. 6. 1872: d. New York. Aug. 13. 1952. 

SPENCER, JANET, b. Boston, 1874; d. Hollywood, May 19 
1948. 

(Continued on next page) 
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SUPERVIA, CONCHITA, b. Barcelona, Dec. S. 1S99; d. Lon- 
don, Mar. 30, 1936. 

STRACCIARI, RICCARDO, b. Bologna, Italy, June 26, 1875; 
d. Rome, Oct. 10, 1955. 

SUNDELIUS, MARIE, b. Karlstad, Sweden, 1SS2; d. Boston, 
June 26, 195S. 

TATE, HARRY, b. Scotland, July 4, 1S72; d. Eng., Feb. 14, 
3940. 

THOMAS, JOHN CHARLES, b. Meyersdale, Pa., Sept. 6, 
1891; d. Apple Valley Cal., Dec. 13, 1960. 

THOMPSON, WILLIAM H., b. Liverpool, Eng., Oct. 2S, 3 869; 
d. Chicago, July 24, 1945. 

TIFFANY, MARIE, b. Chicago, ab. 1S88; d. New York, Apr. 
12, 194S. 

TILLEY, VESTA, b. Worcester, Eng., May 13, 1864; d. Lon- 
don, Sept. 16, 1952. 

TRENTINI, EMMA, b. Mantua, Italy, Apr. 10, 1885; d. Milan, 
Apr. 12, 1959. 

V ALLIN, NINON, b. Mon-tatieu-Vercin, Isere. France, Sept. 

9, 1886; d. France, Nov. 22, 1961. 

VAN, BILLY B., b. Fottstown, Pa.; d. Newport, N. H., Nov. 
16, 1952 (72). 

VAN, GUS, b. Brooklyn, Aug. 12, 18S7. 

VANCE, CLARICE, b. Louisville, It y.. Mar. M, 1S71; d. 
Napa, Cal,, Aug. 24, 1961. 

VAN HOOSE, ELLISON, b. Murfreesboro, Tenn., Aug. 18. 
1868: d. Houston, Tex., Mar. 24, 1936. 


VAN ROOY, ANTON, b. Rotterdam, Holland, Jan. 1, 1870; 
d. Munich, Nov. 2S, 1932. 

VERLET, ALICE, b. Brussels, 1874; d. Brussels, 1930. 
VICTORIA, VESTA, b. Leeds, Eng., Nov. 26, 1873; d. London, 
Apr. 7, 1951. 

WALKER. EDYTH, b. Hopewell, N. Y., Mar. 27, 1870; d. 
New York, Feb. 19, 1950. 

WATEROUS, HERBERT L., b. Flint, Mich., Nov. IS, 1869; 

d. Woodstock, N. Y., Aug. 28. 1947. 

WESTON, AL H., d. Revere, Mass., Mar., 1946 (79). 
WHEATON. ANNA, b. Savannah, Ga- d. Pasadena, Cal, 
Dec. 25, 1961 (65). 

WHITE, CAROLINA, b. Boston, 1886; d. Rome, Oct. 5, 1961. 
WILDER, MARSHALL P., b. Geneva, N. Y., Sept. 19, 1859; 
<1. St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 1, 1915. 

WILLIAMS, BERT b. New Providence, Bahama Islands, Nov 
12, 1S74; d. New York, Mar. 4, 1922. 

AV London MS Dec R t N ll61 Y ' b ' HaCkney> Ens - M 'S- H. IS 70; d. 

WITHERSPOON,’ HERBERT, b. Buffalo, July 27 187V d 

New York. May 10, 1935. ’ y d ’ 

Y Mky E i2fYS? N ' b ’ Uese> Be, £‘ um > July 16, 1858; d. Brussels, 


t * (of Zoellner String 

Los Angeles, Mar. 11 , 1962 (76). ° 


Quartet), d. 



MISC. MUSIC WANTED 

virtuoso*" Roils with * "some 
familiar tunes. Quote price, condition 
and name of tune. — P, M. Con- 
neHy, 710 Washington Blvd.’ Oak 
Park > In - S3255 

RANTED: Jolson material - catalogs 
S ' programs, recordings, original 
sheet music covers with pictures of Jol- 
son, any magazines with articles con- 
cerning Jolson. — L. L. HeneJrar V/n 
Public Service Co., Lawto n, Okla. ’s3084 

WANTED; Encore Banjo rolls. Mandrel 
for Edlson Electric Class M 
Gene Ballard, 1819 W 
148th St., Gardena. Calif. jlyl061 


miscellaneous music 

FOR SALE 


* F i 0 ? J SALE: Seeburg keyboard style 

f l'u tt e nfnfr p ! ano * mandolin, and 

Lute pipes. Entire instrument including 
case and stained glass is in mint con- 
dition. A better performing instrument 
g ul J T n o l be found. Price, $675.— Douglas 
W. McGee, 532 Arrowhead Drive, Green 
Bay. Wis. s3276 

t 0 Y2 LDEN AGE singers' photographs. 

ca £ lnet Pictures (mostly 
Duponts). Excellent condition. None 
autographed. $1 each or less if bought in 
substantial quantity. Send for list if in- 
terested. — Henry Y. Porter, 276 Summer 
Ave., Reading, Mass. jly!253 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


Wanted: Welte, Deluxe, Duo-Art 
and Ampico rolls. — T. P. Grattelo, 
1519 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif, au3804 


FOR SALE: Welte - Mignon Upright, 
Farrand; good condition; expression may 
need some touching up. — Leah Hall, 
7102 Narcissus, Houston 17, Tex. JIy3633 

WANTED: Rolls made by Art Gillham 
on Duo-Art, Mel-O-Dee, and Vocalstyle. 
Also trade sheets and magazines men- 
tioning Art Gillham. — George Blau, 
2823 N. Rockwood Dr., Peoria, 111. au3234 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy and sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

au3S63 


SHEET MUSIC, 1900 anti up. Over 300. 
Send for free list. Alt $1 each. — Ric Verdi 
Antiques. S54 Taunton Ave., East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. dG867 


America's beloved operatic soprano, 
Geraldine Farrar, recently observed 
her 80th birthday. 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver 

5. Colo. S12698 

200 COPIES old sheet music. Hit songs, 
Ziegfeld Follies, Geo. M. Cohan, etc. 
Also have old books. — Harry W. Barber, 
Alder Creek, N. Y. jlvl002 


WANTED: Welte - Mignon, Deluxe, 
Duo-Art, and regular rolls. List titles 
and prices.— A. H. Giragosian, 603 So. 
Walter Reed Dr., Arlington 4, Va. 

0122743 


WANTED: Following reproducing 

piano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave,, Racine, Wis. 

d!26351 
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HOW IT FELT 
TO MAKE RECORDS 
IN THE DAYS OF THE 
RECORDING HORN 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


“When the orchestra is roaring all 
around you, and the sound of your voice 
is lost in the recording-horn so that you 
have to put your hands over your ears 
to hear yourself sing; when the song 
ends and a long minute of dead silence 
follows, during which the sound of your 
own heart beat sounds Mice the bom- 
bardment of Ypres - . . and then the 
operator smiles to the conductor, and 
the conductor smiles at you and tells 
you the record is one of the best you 
ever did — Oh boy, ain’t it a grand and 
glorious feeling!" 

— From James E. Richardson's "By 
the Way — " Department, in the Victor 
record supplement for October, 1918. 

In these days of tape recorders 
with immediate (playbacks, the sound 
of one's i^ecorded voice is no longer 
a novelty, though usually a discon- 
certing experience on hearing it for 
the first time. But in the pioneer 
days of recording, when the condi- 
tions of record-making were so much 
more difficult than now, singing into 
that gaping, expressionless, but all 
too sensitive horn, constituted, even 
for experienced performers, a try- 
ing, *and sometimes frightening ad- 
venture. 


Because of this it seems to me it 
should be. valuable, from a histor- 
ical standpoint, to go back to those 
early days and quote what some of 
the artists said about their experi- 
ences. 

Not back to the very earliest days, 
however, when cylinders were made 
several at a time, and then copied 
on a duplicating machine, or even 
to the succeeding gold moulded stage, 
when many moulds of the same se- 
lection had to be prepared before a 
sufficiently Large quantity of cylin- 
ders could be manufactured. 

The Edison Company usually made 
from !10 to 40 moulds of a Standard 
two-minute record, depending on its 
probable popularity. Edison's most 
popular singer, Billy Murray, told 
me he nearly always was called on 
to turn out master records for at 
least 40 moulds — which, with “re- 
jects” and something going wrong 
with the recording, ordinarily meant 
singing each title considerably more 
than 40 times! 

Instead, we'll pick up some com- 
ments by Maria Jevitza, the gorge- 
ous Austrian operatic soprano, quot- 
ed in The Literacy Digest for May 
10, 1924, and note that she makes 
much the same kind of references 
as “Jim” Richardson to the “roar- 
ing” orchestra and the necessity of 
cupping hands to 'hear what one was 
singing. 

However, this experience with 
surging orchestral sound seems to 
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Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


have been peculiar to artists who 
■recorded for Victor, which was more^ 
insistent on a lavish background of 
accompaniment than were competing 
companies, 

Thomas A. Edison, at the other 
extreme, argued that the orchestra 
should be heard just sufficiently to 
support the singer but not to make 
its presence obtrusive. Edison ac- 
companiments, therefore, were “held 
down,” which frequently resulted in 
the complaint that they were inade- 
quate. 

After Mr. Edison became too deaf 
in 1925 to continue “monitoring” 
the records, the orchestrations were 
greatly improved from the stand- 
point of those who like rich, sono- 
rous .accompaniments. 

Also it should be mentioned that 
the hill-and-dale method of record- 
ing used by Edison allowed more 
“land” between the record grooves 
than did the lateral records, and it 
was not necessary for Edison ar- 
tists to advance or withdraw their 
heads at various distances from the 
horn in order to avoid “blast” or 
overcutting of grooves. 

Here is part of what the lovely 
blonde Jeritza said: 

"When X journeyed out to the lab- 
oratories of the Company (Victor) for 
which I ha’d agreed to make some op- 
era records, I already knew one thing 
out of my previous experience: that 
I must try to sing just as naturally 
as I would on the stage. 

"But when I arrived I knew that the 
only way I could do so would be to 
forget my surroundings completely, for 
my setting was anything but a stage- 
setting. 

"First of all, the records were made 
in a small room, a room so small that 
the members of the little orchestra of 
10 or M men which accompanied me 
■had to sit close together, knee to knee. 
Then came the actual singing itself. 

"With, the orchestra so close to the 
singer the sound of the instruments 
is so overpowering that it drowns the 
voice, and I could not hear myself 
sing. This effect, of course, is never 
made when the record has been fin- 
ished and perfected, and the orches- 
tra has been ‘toned down’ so that the 
singer's voice stands out above it. 

"But at the time it is very distract- 
ing. When the singer no longer can 
hear her own voice, she is at a loss; 
but I found myself able to overcome 
this difficulty by holding my hands 
over my ears, thus shutting out the 
orchestra. Once I did this, I knew what 
I was about and had no further trou- 
ble. 

"Then there is the matter of ad- 
justing your position, as you stand and 
sing; so that you are at exactly the 
right distance to the receiver. For 
deep register tones one comes closer, 
for high register tones one moves far- 
ther away. The receiving mechanism is 
a delicate one; if the singer produces 
a powerful high tone too near the ma- 
chine, its pressure may easily break 
the receiver. Sudden pressure has to 
be avoided. 

"The first record made is always an 
experimental one. It enables the singer 
to hear herself as she should not be, 
points out to her where she is at fault 
as regards her distances from the ma- 
chine, and allows her to make the 
necessary corrections. 

"The second recording already, as a 
rule, marks an advance. And, then, 
growing nearer perfection with each 
repetition, come a third, and a fourth, 
and as many more recordings as may 
be necessary to secure perfect results. 
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Maria Jeritza, glamorous Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, who described her ex- 
periences with the recording horn. 


SPECIAL LIST OF 
I Monarch and Do Luxe 
Records 
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IC/i K TALKING MACHINE CO. 
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Richard Jose admitted he ‘‘shook like 
a frightened child” the first time he 
heard his recorded voice. This is the 
front page of a four-page folder which 
Victor issued to announce the great 
counter-tenor's first records in 1903. One 
was the first Victor record of “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold.” 
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[ MUSIC BOXES 

1 Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm j 
= gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- | 
[ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT 7 hence you are ? 
| money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work, j 
\ Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. I 
= Just ask for any specific item and I 7 m sure I will have it. Every item \ 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need J 
i plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

| Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds reifeathered. [ 

i Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island { 
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OLD SALZBURG 

MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and reflated to original condition. 
Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing In new & 
Antique Musfo Boxes 

Looated In Historic old Georgetown In the Nation's Capitol 
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1645 Wisconsin Ave. 
Washington 7, D. C, 


N.W. 


D. KonvaJinka, Prop. ^ 
Hudson 3-4553 ^ 
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Antique Dealers 
Collectors 

Students of Americana 

All need this fine reference book on 
automatic pianos, orchestrions, cal- 
liopes, and many other unusual auto- 
matic instruments. 

251 pages — Over 500 illustrations — Cloth bound. 

PRICE $10.00 POSTPAID 

w.U written and often SatUfaotioo Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

explosively funny ..." THE VESTAL PRESS 

— Binghamton (N.T.) Pres. 8533 STRATFORD - VESTAL 2, N.T. 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


EXPERT REPAIRING - «y Under* rep limed, 
comb* repaired A timed, all part* repaired, 
ease* reftnlshed. all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisal* A lists. 

Boraand Music Box Co. 

239 4th Are. (PE 8-1S06) Pelham. 
Specialists since 1825 
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WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABEL8 
Particularly the followlngt 


■toatomiBOMowiiMO o 

THE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OF MUSIC BOXES 
95, postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist 
of music box manufacturers, also checklist of 
clockmakers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, 111. 


ADDRESS CHANGE 

Four to five weeks are necessary 
for the change of your subscription 
address. 

Please state when the change be- 
comes effective. 

Please include your OLD address as 
well as the NEW. 


★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, aingle-faaed, with 
red and gold and blaok and silver 
labels 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - fa ced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTCPIA, G.&T., eto. 

★ "OFF THE AIR,*’ "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by gTe&t singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVTA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospeot Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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“One thing apt to be forgotten is 
that while the receiver is recording, 
the least sound, a word, a whisper, 
the noise of a movement, the dropping 
of a pin, is recorded together with the 
music. It is for this reason that only 
the artist herself and those otherwise 
directly concerned in making the rec- 
ord are allowed to be in the recording 
room. The precaution is a wise one. 

“I remember that on one occasion 
I secured permission for a friend to 
accompany me, and watch me make 
a record. It was Se-nta's ballad from 
‘The Flying Dutchman' and my friend 
had watched with interest the gradual 
building up of the song' into a really 
fine record. 

"When I sang it for the last time, 
to make the final record, however, she 
forgot all about the rule of silence, 
and no sooner had the Jast note left 
my mouth than she cried out enthu- 
siastically, ‘Oh, you sang that beauti- 
fully!’ The accompaniment had not yet 
come to an end, and, sure enough, when 
the record was played this artless cry 
of 'Oh, you sang that beautifully!' 
rang out in the most comical way. Of 
course, the whole thing had to be 
done over again. 

"And in spite of the soundproof 
walls of the recording room, certain 
noises, if they are high and shrill enough, 
manage to get in. I know that all re- 
cording came to an end when we neared 
12 o’clock, since otherwise, whatever 
opera air I was singing, would have 
been punctuated by the sound of the 
factory whistles which everywhere an- 
nounced the noon hour. 

"There is a fairly certain way of tell- 
ing whether your record of a song has 
turned out well, even though you have 
not heard it. As soon as the record 
has been made one takes a look at the 
impression through a microscope. The 
line of the impression reveals the truth; 
if the line is irregular, with numerous 
breaks, the record is worthless: but 
if the line is smooth and shows no 
breaks, then the record will be a good 
one.” 

•Madame Jeritza's 'reference to the 
microscope reminds me of something- 
in connection with Edison record- 
ings. Most companies insisted on hav- 
ing three satisfactory masters made 
of each number. Usually, but not al- 
ways, they worked from only the 
copy decided on as best and kept the 
others as spares. 

Edison also made three masters, 
but almost invariably pressed from 
all. The masters were lettered A, 

B, and C, and many collectors have 
taken this to mean the order in which 
they were recorded. That is, A 
would have been sung or played first, 
B second, and C last. 

Actually, the decision as to let- 
tering was made by an expert with 
a microscope, Harry Getcliffe. The 
master record whose grooves seemed 
to him best formed was termed A; 
the runner-up, B, and the also-ran, 

C. Sometimes the interpretations on 
the Bs or Cs were preferable to the 
As. 

Often Edison records would be re- 
made after a time, and the new let- 
terings were F. G. and H. (D and 
E were skipped). Still later, but not 
often, I might be skipped and there 
would be a new series of J. K. and L. 

(I have an L of the Trovatore 
Anvil 'Chorus, by the New York 
Light Opera Company. And the sys- 
tem seems to have extended as far 
as M, N, and 0, for a friend has 
told me of having an *0 version of 
“The Merry Widow Waltz,” by the 
Peerless Orchestra). 


II. Dick Jose’s Experiences 

One of the first famous recording- 
artists to describe how he felt when 
singing into a baleful horn was that 
great counter-tenor, the late Rich- 
ard Uos6. Like many other perform- 
ers, he said it was an agonizing ex- 
perience. 

In 1907 interviewed by Ashton 
Stevens of the San Francisco Exam- 
iner, Jose described recording as 
“the most secret thing in the world:” 

"You're locked all alone with the 
band in a big bare room. Your back 
is to the musicians and your face 
to a bleak, blank wall through which 
protrudes a solemn horn. Into this 
horn you sing. Not a soul is in sight. 

"A bell rings — one. That is to get 
ready, for the receiving instrument is 
so sensitive that if you moved your 
sleeves against your coat the sound 
would register. Somebody outside 
presses the button — two. 

"The band starts the prelude, then 
you sing, turning neither to the right 
nor left, always looking and singing 
into that protruding horn. And you 
can't even let out a breath after your 
last one; you must close your lips 
on it and wait for the little whirr 
within the horn to cease. 

"When do you hear the result? 

"In hardly no time. And if you are 
new to the game it nearly kills you. 
When I first heard my own voice 
I turned clammy all over and shook 
like a frightened child. I had to be 
quieted down before I could go on 
with the next ballad. 

"No man knows what his own voice 
sounds like till he hears it reproduced 
by a machine: he can’t know other- 
wise: his auditory apparatus is too 
closely mixed up with his voice ma- 
chinery — he can't get the distance!” 


ITI. George Hamlin Writes 

If Jose had been a German, he 
might, on first hearing his played- 
back voice, have exclaimed “Mein 
Gott im Himmel!” — the awe-struck 
remark made by Thomas Edison's 
mechanic, John Kruesi, when Edison 
gave the first demonstration of his 
tin-foil phonograph and the crude 
device squeakily recited “Mary Had 
a Little Lamb.” 

In the Chicago Herald for October 
3, 1915, one of the most esteemed 
concert tenors, the late George John 
Hamlin, wrote an account of his Vic- 
tor record-making experiences: 

"I have just spent a week in Cam- 
den. N. J., making new records and 
listening to myself sing — a strange 
sensation but a valuable one to a 
singer. 

"Only a few years ago, I should say 
not more than 10 or 12, this great 
company possessed one little building 
in Camden, where everything in the 
line of records, machines, etc., was 
manufactured. Today the concern oc- 
cupies buildings valued at several mil- 
lions of dollars with others in the 
course of construction, and over 6,500 
employees are engaged in the work. 

"In preparing for the making of 
records, the first important question 
is, What shall I select? When 'half a 
dozen songs, more or less, have been 
decided upon after consultation with 
the director of the recording depart- 
ment, and dates have been agreed 
upon, the music is sent to the con- 
ductor of the orchestra. 

"The records are made in a large 
room with little furnishing except 
seats or benches, some high, some 
low, on which the members of the 
orchestra sit. arranged In such a way 
that those in the rear are raised above 
those in front in order to allow the 


sound to reach the recording horns 
advantageously. These horns con- 
nect with the recording instrument in 
an adjoining room through a partition 
which entirely separates the two 
rooms. 


"No one is admitted into the re- 
ceiving room, and what takes place 
there is known only to the person 
in charge of that important part of 
the work. This person communicates 
with the conductor through a small 
window and by means of a "buzzer” 
signal. 

"The singer stands about 12 inches 
from the recording horn and sings in 
the customary way — if he can, for 
it is no easy job. He must always 
bear in mind that when singing a 
very high or loud tone he must draw 
back slightly from the horn or the 
result will not be good. 

First the song is tried over with 
the orchestra to settle the question of 
proper tempo, phrasing, etc., and then 
a test record is made which is at 
once played back from the recording 
machine to the singer. When all 
seems satisfactory, several records are 
made of each selection so that a 
choice can be made and the best 
of each retained. After the singer 
has recorded three or four songs he 
can feel he has done a good day’s 
work. 


"In making a record a great res- 
ponsibility rests on every one con- 
cerned. on each member of the or- 
chestra as well as on the singer, for 
the slightest slip or error, which in a 
public performance might never be 
noticed, is on a record indelibly 
stamped, never to be removed, and be- 
comes more and more apparent and 
offensive with each rendition, render- 
ing the record worthless. 

"After the records have been made 
they must be thoroughly tested, and 
if faults appear the records are des- 
troyed and new ones must be made. 
Those that appear artistically satis- 
factory and are accepted must go 
through several severe mechanical 
tests before they reach the market. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 31) 

Q , casto fior is eloquent, but a bit 
dispassionate for the longing it con- 
veys. “Triste Aprile,” a lovely 
rorrumza da camera , even got Scotti 
under its spell ; ripples of emotion 
run through his words, as they also 
do in Tosti's equally appealing “In- 
vano.” The “Messaline” piece, of 
course, is sung entirely differently. 
It's romantic enough, but what in- 
vests it with grandeur are the effec- 
tive sweeping phrases. 

It is an odd thing to say, but 
Scotti’s Neapolitan does not sound 
“real,” neither in style nor dialect. 
First, the feeling of the Neapolitan 
song isn't there; and as for dialect, 
his often leans towards the classical 
Italian. “Luna Nova,” a lilting 
barcarola, resembles a dirge the way 
he does it. In “ : Scetate,” a serenade, 
the Neapolitan in him wakes up a 
bit while he's trying to wake up his 
sleeping beauty. 

An interesting, well-balanced LP 
of a great Golden Age artist — one 
which I, myself, enjoyed listening to 
and am happy to recommend. 
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HOW IT FELT 
TO MAKE RECORDS 
IN THE DAYS OF THE 
RECORDING HORN 

By JIM WALSH 
PART II 

Especially observant readers will 
have detected in last month’s sec- 
tion of this two-part story on pi- 
oneer days of recording 1 , that Jeritza 
referred to the recording room as 
small, while Jose and Hamlin said 
it was large. Of course a number of 
rooms of different size and design 
were in use. None of the artists have 
said anything about the tempera- 
ture of the recoi'ding rooms. Today’s 
air conditioning was unknown in 
those days, and the atmosphere fre- 
quently became oppressive. This led 
many singers and orchestra mem- 
bers to work in their shirt sleeves. 
IV. Alma Gluck’s Recollections 
Next we hear from that captivat- 
ing Rumanian-born soprano, the late 
Alma Gluck, who wrote in Vanity 
Fair for October, 1916. Like Jer- 
itza, she was embarrassed by a 
gushing bystander: 


“I believe that the general public has 
no idea of how difficult it is to create 
a proper record of one's voice. I myself 
never realized — until I first sang for the 
records — how much I had always de- 
pended on my audience for its encour- 
agement and support: how much the eyes 
and the facial expression of those who 
were near me in my concerts assisted 
me in my singing. 

‘'Imagine yourself singing into a fun- 
nel, as it were (a pyramidal, not a cone- 
shaped funnel, by the way), with ab- 
solutely nothing to inspire you and a 
great deal to make you conscious of 
many purely mechanical details! 

“There you stand, about a foot from 
the funnel, careful not to approach too 
near lest the tone of your voice be thick 
and muffled; careful, too, not to draw 
too far away from It lest your voice, in 
the reproduction, should sound thin or 
remote. 

“And, every moment, you cannot but 
be painfully aware of how fatal it would 
be if you made the slightest slip or 
marred the matrix by any unpremedi- 
tated sound. Is It surprising, under these 
circumstances, that one should feel more 
nervous in making a record than while 
singing a song in opera, or on the con- 
cert stage? 

“On the concert platform one can easily 
counteract the Impression created by 
one’s errors, calling In the assistance, if 
need be, of facial expression, or pose, or, 
on occasions, even' of gesture. 

“Not so when you are singing for the 
remorseless recording machine. With 
grim precision It registers every sound — 
a gentle clearing of the throat, for ex- 
ample, or a smacking of the lip between 
words, or, what is still worse, the 
smothered sneeze of a musician in the 
orchestra near by. 

“Under such conditions, of course, you 
cannot be perfectly spontaneous. You 
have constantly to be thinking of tone, 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


of breath, of diction, and of a variety 
of other things. But that is exactly why 
I consider singing for the machine the 
essence of bel canto. 

"An amusing experience that will serve 
as a case in point comes to min'd at this 
moment. On a certain occasion my sec- 
retary received permission to be present 
while I was registering an operatic rec- 
ord. She was, nervously, just as much 
keyed up as I was, or the members of 
the orchestra. 

“In fact, she could hardly wait until 
I had sung the last phrase successfully. 
‘That’s fine,’ she whispered excitedly 
while the final chord was still resound- 
ing in the little room. 

"And, alas, an excellent record was 
spoiled — much to the annoyance of all 
concerned — by the fact that just as the 
song was ending my secretary could be 
heard remarking — in the record — that the 
song was 'fine.* 

“One of the most touching letters I 
have lately received — and these letters 
come in a constant stream from un- 
known friends living as far away as 
New Zealand — was written by an old 
man who had lost his wife after many, 
many years of married happiness. 


Artists who made Edison cylinder 
records in 1907. A full instrumental 
group is seen here playing a stirring 
march for the sole benefit of a pho- 
nograph. The large metal horn, the 
all-attentive ear of the instrument, 
shows in the center. Phonographs 
were often operated by small elec- 
tric motors. 

Notice that Number 9 is the ver- 
satile Albert Benzler, piano accom- 
panist, and orchestra bells, and zy- 
lophone virtuoso, this time playing a 
violin I 

Other identified persons are: 1. Ed- 
ward Meeker, announcer. 2. William 
Tuson, clarinet. (3. unidentified). 4. 
Fred Rabenstein, general handy man. 
5. Bill Weber, horn. 6. Eugene Rose, 
flute. 7. Eugene Jaudas, conductor. 10. 
Fred Burt, drummer, 11. H. E. Get- 
cliffe, microscope expert. 12. Harvey 
Emmons, chimes. 13. Harry Voorhees. 
14. George Werner. At Edison Labora- 
tory, West Orange, N. J. 
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■'It seems that she had sung many of 
the songs which I had recorded on the 
Victor, and the only thing that kept him 
from black despair was to summon the 
aid of the machine and hear his wife's 
favorites repeated over and over again. 

“There is something peculiarly moving 
in the thought, brought home to me so 
often, that I am privileged to carry a 
certain degree of solace to the young 
and the old, to the strong and the weak, 
in such different parts of the world. 

“One of the myriad pleasant acquaint- 
ances — by correspondence only — which 
the records have been the happy means 
of making for me, was a bedridden lady in 
the heart of Australia who— kind soul — 
had knitted a shawl for me because of 
gratitude for making her room, which 
had once been a prison to her, a bear- 
able temple of music. 

“Last Christmas I received the shawl 
which my bed ridden and unseen old 
friend had made for me hundreds of 
miles from Melbourne in Australia. I 
never wear ii without wondering anew 
at the distant and happy vistas of life 
which my re ords have been the means 
of revealing to me." 


V. Making* an Edison 
Instrumental Cylinder 

Alma Giuck joined Jeritza in re- 
ferring 1 to a “small” room! To the 

gentlemen it was large; to the la- 

dies, small ! 

So far only Victor artists have 
been quoted. I don't seem to find 

any descriptions written by Colum- 
bia staff members, so we may now 
move on to Edison. First, not an ac- 
count by an Edison artist, but an 

article published in a 1907 Musical 
America , which described the meth- 
od of making Edison instrumental 
cylinders: 

“Step across the hall Into the recording 
room, a room bare of furniture, ending 
in a wooden partition from the center 
of which projects a long, slender tube. 
Seated directly in front of this are three 
musicians, masters of their respective 
instruments, in fact, as the case happens, 
members of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Orchestra. 

“On a platform, raised to about the 
level of a man's head, sits the harpist; 
at the base of the platform and close 
to it, the flutist; to the fore and behind 
him, the violinist. All three are huddled 
close together, so as to focus the body 
of tone, yet not so close as to interfere 
with the freedom of motion necessary. 

“The relative positions, as to height 
and distance from the horn, of the vari- 
ous instruments, have been carefully 
measured and tested by experience. The 
artists are booked weeks ahead, just as 
If they were playing at an ordinary 
concert, only as we shall see, they have 
to be exceedingly generous with encores. 

“The violin is not the ordinary wood- 
en -bellied instrument we are accustomed 
to seeing, but is a bar of wood with 
strings, keys, and bridge, and an alumin- 
um diaphragm and horn, the invention 
of a London musician. 

“Step back of the wooden partition. 
There, on the other side of the aperture, 
is the end of the horn with the attached 
needle cutting its careful groove in the 
cylinder, from which fly glistening clouds 
of the most delicate wax filaments. 

“A tiny electric light illumines the 
rotary path of the record, which is taken 
on completion of this stage to another 
revolving machine where fine camels- 
liair brushes remove any stray threads 
of the wax which may have adhered. 

“The record is then taken into another 
‘room’ and played to the 'critic,’ who 
passes judgment upon the rendering from 
a musical point of view and also as 
regards its reception by the machine. 
While this is going on. the musicians 
are making another record of the same 
selection in the room with the wooden 
partition. 

“This completed, they join the critic 
and pass upon the records; deciding, 
perhaps, that some tone ought to sound 
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From top to bottom, top: Lucien Muratore and Lina Cavalieri recording a duet for 
Pathe, probably about 1906. All Pathe sapphire ball discs were copied from 14-inch 
cylinders. 

Bottom: Thomas Chalmers making an Edison record in 1914. 


stronger, another less harsh, etc.; in this 
way finally making a record that is not 
only pronounced perfect by the musical 
critic, but by the record critic as well. 
The latLer examines the finished cylin- 
ders with a microscope to see that they 
are exact in every detail." 

VI. Canadian Tenor's Experiences 

The three artists mentioned in the 
Musical America article were the 
Edison Venetian Trio — Eugene Jau- 
das, violin; Eugene Rose, flute; and 
•Carl Schuetze, harp. 

Now we come to the first descrip- 
tion written by an Edison artist — 
the still living (as far as I know) 
Canadian tenor, Percy Redferne Hol- 
linshead— in a 1914 Canadian Jour- 
nal of Music. He called it 11 My First 
Attempt at Recording Before an 
Edison Phonograph” and his ner- 


vous reaction was almost identical 
to that of Jose: 

“Two years ago I sang my first trial 
record and that event Is inscribed in- 
delibly in my mind. I cannot describe 
the uncanny feeling which pervaded my 
whole being when, after finishing the 
song required, I listened to the record in 
the ‘rough’ (as it is technically termed.) 

"The very first note sent a chill down 
my spine, not unlike an electric shock — 
the sound of my own voice seemed eerie 
to me, so much so that the Recording 
Manager remarked on my sudden pallor, 
thinking I was going to faint. 

"Having received notice that Mr. Edi- 
son desired to have a trial record made 
of my voice, I went to New York, and 
was introduced to the suavest and most 
courteous of managers, Mr. W. H. Miller. 
He escorted me into the ‘trial' room, 
which seems to be so designed that the 
novice's voice shall be heard to the 
greatest disadvantage. 


"It is a bare, barnlike room, devoid 
of furniture, almost forbidding in aspect, 
and not conducive to assurance in any 
singer. The recording machine was en- 
sconced behind a wooden partition in 
one corner, Lhe horn, or funnel, project- 
ing into the room so as to absorb every 
sound. 

"An assistant gave me a few instruct- 
ive remarks about refraining from cough- 
ing or clearing the throat during the 
singing, since every sound is irreparably 
reproduced on the wax. 

"With far less assurance and far more 
trepidation than I should have faced a 
large audience, I approached this om- 
inous-looking- funnel; and the pianist 
having played the introduction with what 
at first seemed a much too loud and 
staccato manipulation of the keyboard, 
I started Kingsley’s ‘A Farewell,' and 
managed to finish the songs without 
undue trouble. 

“But terrible suspense gripped my 
heart as I followed the unsympathetic 
assistant into the next room to hear my 
new record. It did not please me, for I 
had cleared my throat nervously during 
the interlude between two verses. The 
record was condemned; and I had twice 
to sing it over before It was considered a 
perfect record. Then I left the smiling 
manager, whose reassurance failed to 
satisfy my fears. 

"The trial was successful, however, for 
I received a commission to return to 
New York and sing master records of 
two favorite songs of mine. This time 
I had the assistance of the Edison Con- 
cert Orchestra, a splendid aggregation 
of some 15 first-class musicians, whose 
inspiration to the singer is Incalculable. 

"And this time I went into the chief 
recording room, in which conditions 
seemed much more favorable from an 
acoustic point of view. The orchestra 
was grouped about the recording machine 
on raised platforms, forming a crescent 
round me. The conductor, who stood on 
a raised dlas, was very exact in his 
instructions to his men as to rhythm, 
light and shade, and attack. 

"We commenced the song selected, a 
Spanish serenade, in which violin, flute, 
and castanets are orchestrally featured. 
This time it was much easier, and I 
experienced genuine pleasure in the 
beautiful accompaniment of musicians 
who were really en rapport with me. 

"We were stopped several times by 
the conductor, who wished to correct 
faults or improve effects; but in an 
hour's time I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that I had had two master 
records passed by the formidable array 
of critics employed by the company. 

"One had criticized articulation, an- 
other phrasing, another voice production 
and tone, while another watched the 
score very closely. I experienced a thrill 
of joy when the committee announced 
that my records had found favor, that 
the company desired to retain my serv- 
ices for several years and offered me an 
exclusive contract. 

"I have found that several essentials 
are imperative to the singing of perfect 
records. In the first place, the produc- 
tion of tone of the singer must be free 
and open, absolutely devoid of throati- 
ness. The forward nasal resonance, 
diaphragmatic breathing, flawless diction 
— all these are absolutely necessary. 

"The successful singer of records must 
also remember that personality, or stage 
presence, which is so often such a big 
factor in the success of concert singers, 
is here not at all in evidence. 

"The singer must depend on artistry 
of the very highest typ'e. He must be 
sure his tone is brilliant, resonant, and 
withal sympathetic. With all these es- 
sentials, I see no reason why our concert 
singers should not find record making 
as pleasant and satisfying work as con- 
cert singing. 

"Irt conclusion, I might say that if 
there is one vowel which should be 
avoided by the singer who would make 
a successful record, it is the ‘e' vowel, 
sung tightly on the te'eth so as produce 
a hard, piercing tone. If the singer will 
use the French 'e' or ‘eh’ instead, he 
will gain invariable success, provided, of 
course, he follows the dictates of ‘bel 
canto.’ ’’ 
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VII. And, Last, Thomas Chalmers 
The light and graceful iSpanish 
song in which Hollinshead and the 
orchestra found themselves in per- 
fect accord must have been the well- 
known serenade, “Lolita.” Edison is- 
sued it by Hollinshead on a Blue 
Amberol cylinder, but it did not ap- 
pear on the disc, although several 
of his other numbers did. 

Finally, we come to Thomas Chal- 
mers, who was one of Edison's stars 
during the entire Diamond Disc pe- 
riod, as well as an outstanding bari- 
tone for the Metropolitan Opera 
House. Through a misfortune, Chal- 
mers lost his splendid voice years 
ago, but is still prominent as a char- 
acter actor in Broadway productions. 

Here are excerpts from an arti- 
cle he wrote for the August, 1914, 
Edison Phonograph Monthly: 

“Many singers, if not all, have felt 
the particular variety of ‘stage fright’ 
that attacks one when making phono- 
graph records. Although it diminishes as 
one continues to record successfully, it 
never wholly disappears. There is some- 
thing about a recording-room — with the 
devouring horns that face a singer, and 
the feeling that the sins of commission 
and omission are never to be forgiven 
or even forgotten that is more demoral- 
izing than the ordinary ’stage fright' of 
the theater. 

“The unforgivable sin In a record is 
a ’frog’ (slight break or 'huskiness), 
a thing which, in the theater, is almost 
imperceptible, but which, on the record, 
is a blemish that is fatal. 

“It may be easily understood that hear- 
ing a singer sing the same song hun- 
dreds of times, ancl always hearing him 
break on the same spot, is enough to 
cause the average listener after a few 
hearings to hear only that one blemish 
and finish by hurling the record out the 
window and vow solemnly never to buy 
another record made by that singer. 

“A very real and considerable diffi- 
culty in the making of records is that 
the singer does not hear his own voice 
in the same way that he hears it when 
singing in a large auditorium. You hear 
it— but differently. It is gathered into a 
horn and never comes back to you as it 
does under other conditions, a fact which 
is very disconcerting at first and always 
makes it difficult. 

"You have to sing by ‘feeling’ alone 
and are denied the aid of your ears, 
which aid is very great, as every singer 
knows. I have sung in many acoustically 
bad auditoriums, but never in one as 
bad (from the singer's standpoint) as 
the recording-room. 

“However, in spite of, or on account 
of, these difficulties (probably the lat- 
ter) it is extremely interesting work. 
In these days, when there seems to be 
a genera] understanding of the educa- 
tional and moral influence of music, let 
us give Mr. Edison the credit and thanks 
for the greatest work of all — the phono- 
graph. 

“In the last few years it has done 
more to make music a part of every 
man’s life than all the opera houses, 
symphony orchestras, and musical or- 
ganizations in the world. 

“Recording is one of the greatest aids 
to a singer's diction. If more singers 
recorded in English there would be less 
talk of bad diction, for the primary re- 
quirement for a good record is that the 
text be understood, and unless a singer 
is able to sing the words distinctly he 
is useless from a phonograph standpoint. 

“The sooner the general public are as 
critical as the phonograph public in this 
matter of diction, the better it will be 
for opera in English, for half of the 
value of opera or music drama lies in 
the audience understanding the dramatic 
value of the text. Without that compre- 
hension it is not complete. When it Is 
sung in a foreign tongue, or in the ver- 
nacular indistinctly delivered, it ceases 
to be music drama and becomes music 
and pantomime." 


And so ends our series of quota- 
tions from men and women who 
sweated, toiled, suffered — but, above 
all, sang— to make the records of 40 
to 60 years ago that an incalculable 
number of record collectors treasure 
today. The singers all admitted it 
wias hard work. But if they could 
have been certain, as they strug- 
gled, that discs and cylinders bear- 
ing their voices would be treasured 
in many thousands of homes today, 
and for generations to come, they 
could not but have agreed with the 
last line of “Jim” [Richardson's 
whimsical paragraph : 

“Ain't it a grand 

and glorious feeling!” 


RECORDS WANTED 


Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — AR6, 341 Cooper ’Station, 
New York 3, N. Y. d6084 


50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
David B. Heyman, 528 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. o3618 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78's, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N. Y. fl28862 

Collector’s Records, 78's, famous 
artists, orchestras, vocals, instru- 
mentals, cross section of the past 
entertainers. Let us know your wants. 
— Hunt, P.O. Box 407, Chillicothe, 
Mo. f60021 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists of 
records or phonographs you have for sale. 
I am a collector only, and cannot tell 
you where to sell them. The only reo- 
ords I want to buy are sapphire, center- 
start Pathe discs by Gene Greene, "The 
Ragtime King." I will pay $3 for fine 
copies of Pathe records by Greene, If 
they are not already in my collection. I 
need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World from 
1 905 to 1926, and The Edison Phonograph 
or Amberola Monthly, Diamond Points, 
the Columbia Record and the Voice of 
the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 476, Vin- 
ton, Va. tfx 


RECORDINGS NEEDED, will pay 
high price: "Clarlnetskl," Johnny Dodds: 
"Prohibition Has Done Me Wrong," Jim- 
my Rodgers: WPA-Glenn Miller. Please 
contact: Alda Favla-Artsay, 60 Prospect 
Ave., Valhalla, N. Y. tfx 


SEEKING TOSCANINI 78*3 on VIc- 
trola, HMV, Brunswick. Victor, V-Dlscs. 
— Weaver, 4406 Clay Ave., Houston 23, 
Texas. 06445 


RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1957 radio 
or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, mys- 
tery, adventure). — George Vlasto, 400 
North St., Greenwich, Conn. s3023 


WANTED: Records. Radio Transcrip- 
tions. Films, Photographs, etc. by Guy 
Lombardo, Sammy Kaye, Blue Barron, 
Art Kassel, Ink Spots, Jan Garber. High- 
est prices paid. — Paul Scriven, 238 West 
State, Niles, Ohio. o3084 


ART GILLHAM records wanted: Col- 
umbia 297-D, Bluebird B-5454, and all 
of his recordings for Pathe. Gennett, and 
Okeh. Also want his recording under the 
name Barrelhouse Pete. — George Blau, 
2S23 N. Rockwood Dr., Peoria, 111. n3825 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


OVER 100,000 hard-to-get records, 1903 
to LP.— Jack's Record Cellar, 264 Scott 
St.. San Francisco 17, Calif. d!26121 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" lists 7600 numbers 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. jel20U61 


FREE ■‘Personalities" catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York, N. Y. o6276 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and 
cylinder records, many types of early 
phonographs, 25c for list. Also "Evolution 
of the Phonograph,” by Walter Welch 
and Oliver Reed, a complete history of 
the phonograph, 676 pages, regular price 
$9.95. — Coppernoll's Antiques, Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. o3886 

FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available In entirety on 12" LP.— ARG. 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. f6S0b 


1 SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store. 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please). s3253 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South’s 
store for top condition collectors' 78’s, 
Operatic, historical, personality, Jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold. — 
Record Collectors Service. 2322 Blscayne 
Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. 33065 


COLLECTOR'S ITEMS: 78s to lp3 - 
Publisher: The Record Finder. — Jazz 
Man Record Shop, 2689 West Pico, Los 
Angeles, Calif. S124661 


JUST DISCOVERED: A rare original 
recording of Thomas A. Edison speaking 
to the American people. Gen. John J. 
Pershing speaks on the other side. Re- 
issued and available for $1 from — The 
Memory Shop, 188 Monroe, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 03426 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

s3084 


TRY MARCONI'S for rare 78’s. Serving 
collectors for 46 years. Original stock 
records of operatic, orchestral, popular 
and jazz. Also cut out Ip’s. Send for 
operatic catalog, 25c. — Marconi Bros.' 
864 Lexington Ave., New York City 21, 
N. Y. 062511 


CLOSE OUT SALE: Opera, vocal, 
dance and orchestra records, reasonable 
prices. Price list 10c. — Dave Spahn. 19 
Alexander Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. n3S63 


RECORDS: "The Ballad of Davy 
Crockett.'' 7S rpm, signed by Burl Ives. 
Never played. Best offer. Album. 4 rec- 
ords, “Monon Centennial Music,” issued 
in 1917, excellent condition. 78 rpm. Best 
offer. — T. H. Stockton, 4070 Rupley 
Place, Arlington, Calif, sl213 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Low-Cost Leo Sf/ent Sucf/on Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000'S IN USE 

writ* to 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tu[unga, Calif. 
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By JIM WALSH 


Publication of this article will be 
the attainment of a goal I set my- 
self many years ago. 

Since I have been writing for Hob- 
bies I have answered hundreds of 
letters asking for information con- 
cerning the members of the various 
vocal and instrumental groups that 
made records in the phonograph’s 
pioneer days. 

I have long wanted to publish an 
article that would give this informa- 
tion in brief but accurate form — 
partly because I believed it would 
keep me from having to answer so 
many letters after it appeared, and 
partly because no such article had 
ever seen print. Now I have com- 
pleted my note taking and am glad 
to present the result. 

Obviously, however, no list could 
very well give the personnel of every 
trio, quartet, etc., that has made 
records. Even so, I believe this com- 
pilation does include all the really 
important popular ensembles that 
recorded up to the beginning of the 
electric recording era and a few that 
came afterwards. 

A number of “classical” groups — 
mostly those that played chamber 
music — also are included. But 
it should be said that this list does 
not attempt to include hill-billy or- 
ganizations, for they do not come 
within the scope of this department. 
Neither, with one or two exceptions, 
does it take in dance groups. 

In a few instances, where there 
was doubt as to the exact person- 
nel of some group, I have made a 
“shrewd guess,” but have made it 
clear that the identications are not 
certain. 

If a pioneer recording organiza- 
tion isn’t listed alphabetically here, 
you may be sure it’s because I have 
not obtained trustworthy informa- 
tion concerning it. But here is 
the list itself, which I hope, and 
believe, is the most comprehensive 
thing of its kind ever attempted. 

AMERICAN QUARTET— An organiza- 
tion by this name appeared in the 


Victor catalog- as early as 1901. But 
I have recently been astounded to learn 
that the Edison Male Quartet, consisting 
of John Bleling, Jere Mahoney, S. H. 
Dudley and William F. Hooley, called 
itself the American Quartet as early 
as 1898, before it took the Haydn 
Quartet name for use on disc records. 

The late S. H. Dudley recalled the 
1901 Victor quartet as being composed 
of himself as baritone; Albert Campbell, 
first tenor; W. T. Leahy, second tenor, 
and Hooley, bass. Some Victor Monarch 
records which have the American Quartet 
name on the label are announced as 
being by the Hayden Quartet. 

The American Quartet name disap- 
peared from the catalog after 1904, but 
was revived in 1909 for a new organiza- 
tion which became the most popular 
male group specializing In ragtime and 
comic songs. It originally consisted of 
Bleling, Billy Murray, Steve Porter, and 
Hooley. On Edison cylinders, it was 
known as the Premier Quartet. 

Bleling was succeeded In 1914 by 
John Young. When Hooley died In 
1918, the ensemble became Young, Mur- 
ray, Porter, and Donald Chalmers. It 
free-lanced during 1919 and 1920, and 
appeared on various brands of records 
as the American, Premier, Premler-Am- 
erican, and Murray Quartets — the 
latter name apparently restricted to one 
Aeolian-Vocallon record. 

When Murray signed an exclusive 
Victor contract late in 1920, the American 
became Identical with the Peerless Quar- 
tet except that Murray sang the lead 
instead of Henry Burr. Other members 
were Campbell, John Meyer, and Frank 
Croxton. The last American Quartet 
record, “Alabamy Bound, 1 ' appeared In 
1925. 

Meanwhile. Edison retained the right 
to the Premier Quartet name, and all 
Premier Quartet records, after Murray 
■became exclusive to Victor, were made 
by the Harmonizers Quartet. 

AMERICAN SINGERS (1927 into the 
1930's) — Originally Charles Harrison, 
first tenor; Redferne Holllnshead, second 
tenor; Vernon Archibald, baritone; Frank 
Croxton, bass. After a year or so 
Hollinshead was succeeded by Lambert 
Murphy. 

AMPHION QUARTET — See Harmon- 
izers. 

APOLLO QUARTET OF BOSTON (Ed- 
ison, 1916) — William Whittaker, Lyman 
Hemenway, John Smallman, Alexander 
Logan. 

APOLLO TRIO — See Crescent Trio. 

ARKANSAS TRIO — (Edison, 1924) — 
Vernon Dalhart, Ed Smalle. John Cali 
(banjo). 

AVON COMEDY FOUR (Victor and 
Emerson, 1916: Columbia, 1918) — Joe 
Smith, Irving Kaufman, Harry Goodwin, 
Charles Dale. Kaufman later was suc- 
ceeded by Eddie Miller, and Arthur 
Fields was a member for a brief period. 

BETHEL JUBILEE QUARTET (Vic- 
tor, 1923) — A. C. Brogdon, H. S. Allen, 
J. C. Eubanks, T. H. Wiseman. 

BIG FOUR QUARTET (Edison cylinders, 
1900) — Byron G. Harlan, Joe Natus, 
Arthur Collins, A. D. Madeira. 

BISON CITY QUARTET (New Jersey 
cylinders, 1892)— Charles C. Miller, Ben 
R. Cook, Harry C. West, Lester L. Pike. 

BOUDTNI BROTHERS (Pa the, ab. 
1918)— Phil and Dan Boudlni. 

BROADWAY QUARTET (Columbia, 
1916) — See Columbia Stellar Quartet. 

BROADWAY QUARTET (Vocalion, 


1922) — See Criterion Quartet. 

BRUNSWICK MALE QUARTET (Co- 
lumbia, 1911)— Audrey Hackett, Arthur 
Clough, Harry Wieting, A. Duncan Corn- 
wall. 

CHAUTAUQUA PREACHERS QUAR- 
TET (Columbia, 1915)— John Wesley Hol- 
land, Fay Arnold Moon, Charles A. 
Gage. Charles Alfred Briggs. 

CHERNIAVSKY TRIO (Edison) — 
Mischel Cherniavsky, violin; Leo, ’cello; 
Jan, piano. 

COLONIAL QUARTET— See Rambler 
Minstrel Co. 

COLUMBIA DOUBLE QUARTET — 
COLUMBIA OCTETTE (1915) — The 

monthly supplements did not identify 
the members of this organization, so 
only a guess can be hazarded. How- 
ever, as the only two important male 
quartets singing for Columbia at this 
.period were the Columbia Stellar Quar- 
tet and the Peerless, it is likely that 
the Double Quartet, or Octette, was a 
combination of the two. 

COLUMBIA LADIES QUARTET (1913) 
—Grace Kerns, Louise MacMahon, Mil- 
dred Potter, Clara Moister. 

COLUMBIA MALE QUARTET— When 
this group was formed in the 1890’s 
it consisted of Albert Campbell, first 
tenor; J. K. Reynard, second tenor; Joe 
Belmont, baritone; and Joe Majors, bass. 

In 1902 or 1903, young Henry Burr 
was substituted for Reynard. Other 
singers who were in it later included 
Arthur Collins, Steve Porter, George 
Gaskin, Frank C. Stanley and “Big Tom" 
Daniels. 

In 1906 it became the Peerless Quartet, 
which see for further details. The 
Quartet then began to make records for 
all companies, but Columbia continued to 
use the Columbia Quartet name for 
several years and did not call the en- 
semble the Peerless until August, 1912. 
Even then, some Peerless records were 
issued for years afterwards as by the 
Columbia Quartet. 

COLUMBIA MIXED QUARTET (1913) 
— Grace Kerns, Mildred Potter, Charles 
Harrison, Frank Croxton. 

COLUMBIA SEXTET (1902)— This was 
a group which recorded “Tell Me, Pretty 
Malden,” from “Floradora.” It con- 
sisted of Harlan, Belmont, Stanley, and 
three girls from the original Floradora 
(Sextette — nobody seems to know which 
three. 

COLUMBIA STELLAR QUARTET 
(1914) — Originally Charles Harrison, John 
Barnes Wells, Andrea Sarto, and Frank 
Croxton. After a couple of records, 
Wells was succeeded by Henry Burr. 

Soon afterward, Reed Miller took 
Burr’s place. Harrison, Miller, Sarto, 
and Croxton made nearly all the suc- 
ceeding records, although Lewis James 
occasionally sang in the place of Miller, 
and Billy Jones seems to have sung the 
lead in at least one of their 1922 records. 

Under the name of the Broadway 
Quartet, the group sang lighter numbers 
for Columbia. As the Stellar Quartet, 
they made records in the early 1920’s 
for Aeolian-Vocalion and possibly other 
companies. 

COUNTRY HARMONIZERS (Path© 
and Actuelle, 1922)— See Harmonizers. 

CRESCENT TRIO (1920) — Charles 
Hart, Lewis James. Elliott Shaw. On 
Pathe and Actuelle records they were 
also called the Apollo Trio and the 
Orpheus Trio. 

CRITERION QUARTET— Made records 
in 1905 and for a year or two afterwards 
for several companies, Including Edison, 
Columbia, Zonophone, and Leeds. Mem- 
bers were Robert R. Rainey, William A. 
Washburn, Reinwald Werrenrath (the 
organizer), and Walter A. Downle. 

By 1916 the Quartet Had become John 
Young, Horatio Rench, George W. Rear- 
don, and Donald Chalmers. In 1921, 
Frank Mellor, the only living member 
of the quartet unless Rench Is still 
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alive, had become second tenor. 

It was also known as the Aeolian Male 
Quartet and as the Broadway Quartet 
on Vocalion records, and as the Strand 
Quartet on Brunswick. In the late 
1920's it became a staff attraction of 
the Roxy Theater in New York and 
for several years afterward was better 
known as the Roxy Quartet. 

CROXTON (PRANK) QUARTET 
(1912) — Agnes. Kimball, Nevada Van Der 
Veer, Reed Miller, and Frank Croxton. 
On one or more Gen nett records around 
1918, it consisted of Inez Barbour, prob- 
ably Nevada Van Der Veer, Henry Burr, 
and Croxton. 

CROXTON TRIO (Okeh, 1918) — Inez 
Barbour, Henry Burr, Frank Croxton, 

DANN TRIO (Edison and Brunswick, 
1921) — Blanche L. Dann, violin; M. Feli- 
cie Dann, cornet; Rosalynd J. Davis, 
piano. 

DIAMOND FOUR (Berliner, about 
1S96) — Albert Campbell, James Kent 
Reynard, Steve Porter, Will C. Jones. 

EDISON COMIC OPERA COMPANY 
(1910) — John Young, Steve Porter, 
Edith Chapman, Edna Stearns, Cornelia 
Marvin. 

EDISON MALE QUARTET — Organ- 
ized about 1S94 to make soft brown wax 
cylinders. Original members were Roger 
Harding, J. K. Reynard, S. H. Dudley, 
and William F. Hooley. 

By 1896 Harding had been succeeded 
by John Bieling and Reynard by Jere 
Mahoney. Three or four years later 
Harry Macdonough took Mahoney’s place. 
The quartet then began to make disc 
records as the Haydn Quartet (which 
see for further details). 

EDISON MIXED QUARTET (1906) — 
Florence Hinkle, Mary Porter Mitchell, 
John Young, and Frederick Wheeler. By 
1909 Margaret Keyes had become con- 
tralto in place of Miss Mitchell. 

EDISON MIXED SEXTET — I do not 
know who the six artists were in the 
first Edison recording of the Floradora 
Sextet. A group that remade it Included 
Corinne Morgan, Ada Jones, Grace Nel- 
son, George Seymour Lenox, Bob Roberts 
and Frank C. Stanley. 

EDISON MIXED TRIO — See Metro- 
politan Trio. 

EDISON SEXTET — Recorded the Lucia 
Sextet in 1908 for the Initial Issue of 
Amberol cylinders) — Marie Stoddart, 
Margaret Keyes, John Young, Georgs M. 
Strlcklett, Frederick Wheeler, and 
George Bemus. 

EDISON VENETIAN TRIO (1906) — 
Eugene Jaudas, violin; Eugene Rose, 
flute; Charles Schuetze, harp, 

ELECTRIC CITY FOUR (Edison Blue 
Amberol, 1921) — George Weaver. Jen- 
kin Jones, Martin Size, Joseph Wetter. 

ELMAN STRING QUARTET (Victor, 
1916) — Mischa Elman, and Messrs. Bak, 
Rissland, and Nagel of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

EDSHUCO TRIO (Brunswick, 1920) — 
Elias Breeskin, violin; Willem Willeke, 
’cello, and Amelio Giornl, piano. 

EMPIRE VAUDEVILLE COMPANY 
(Edison. 1907) — Performers varied ac- 
cording to individual needs. Most re- 
cords included Edward Meeker and the 
Premier Quartet. This group, with Vess 
L. Ossman, made the “Laughing Song” 
record in 1917. 

Others, who sometimes were included, 
were Billy Golden, Albert Campbell, A1 
Bernard, and Ada Jones. One cylinder, 
“Casting Bread Upon the Waters”, al- 
though listed as being by the Empire 
Vaudeville Company, was by Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward M, Favor and Steve Porter. 

The Empire group was an outgrowth 
of the earlier Edison Vaudeville Com- 
pany, whose members were Byron G. 
Harlan, Billy Murray, and Steve Por- 
ter, with Edward Meeker occasionally 
added. Murray, Harlan, and Porter 
were also the original Victor Vaudeville 
Company. 

EVEREADY MIXED QUARTET (Date 
2920’s) — Beulah Gaylord Young, Rose 
Bryant, Charles Harrison, Wilfred Glenn. 

FIFTH AVENUE PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH CHOIR (Edison cylinders, ab. 
1910) — Mary Hissem de Moss, Cornelia 
Marvjn, Edward Strong, Frederic Mar- 
tin. 

FISK UNIVERSITY JUBILEE QUAR- 
TET — Began to make Victor records 
in 1910. Members at that time were 
J. W. Work, N. W. Ryder, the Rev. 


MUSIC BOXES m ~\ 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm f 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- 5 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT” hence you are | 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work, | 
Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock, § 
Just ask for any apecific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item f 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need | 
plenty of work on them to he in flawless condition. I 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered, f 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island { 
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OLD SALZBURG 
MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cates expertly refinished, inlay* restored and retinted to original condition. 
Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of Now York epecializing In new & 

Antique Muoio Boxes 

Located In Historic old Georgetown In the Nation's Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 


◄ 

j 
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251 pages 


1 . . . well written and often 
explosively funny ...” 
—Binghamton (N.Y.) Press 


• Antique Dealers 

• Collectors 

• Students of Americana 

All need this fine reference book on 
automatic pianos, orchestrions, cal- 
liopes, and many other unusual auto- 
matic instruments. 

Over 500 illustrations — Cloth hound. 

PRICE $10.00 POSTPAID 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 

THE VESTAL PRESS 
ms STRATFORD — VESTAL 2, N.Y. 

tsec 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

E KXFBBT BEPAIBDtQ - cylinders rep timed, 
| combs repaired A tuned, *11 parts repaired, 
i reftntshed, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals A lists. 

Bom an d Music Box Co. 

1OT 4th Atc. (FB 8-1504) Pelham, N.Y. 
Specialists since 1S25 

no 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OF MUSIC BOXES 
85, postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone illustrations, checklist 
of musio box manufacturers, also checklist of 
dock makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, 111. 


HEBE ABE YOUR “MUSIC MUSTS" 
Collectors & dealers swear by Burton’s recorded 
listings, etc., in B.B. Hollywood Se B.B. Broad- 
way Musicals, each $5.50. Just out is a new 
Vol. 1 (1778-1910) of Ills Blue Book, Encyclo- 

pedia Popular Musio, $10. Ail 3 this month 
$16.60, postpaid. Roehl’s Player Piano Scrap- 
book is S3. Freeman's Melody Lingers On (50 
years of song covers with some music) $6, and 
The Three Sons Old Musio Shop is almost out 
of print at $2; all three at $8.50 on first come 
basis. CENTURY HOUSE PUBLISHERS, Wat- 
kins Glen, N. Y. oc 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following! 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONB 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (auch as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIFIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by gTeat singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVTA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

ux 
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This group of photos appeared in The Voice of the Victor after the 
four members of the Peerless Quartet, together with Billy Murray, 
the most popular recording comedian, had signed an exclusive 
Victor contract in 1920. 



The Criterion Quartet personnel changed from time to time. In 
1916 it consisted of Horatio Rench, second tenor; John Young, 
first tenor; George W. Reardon, baritone (looking over Young’s 
shoulder), and Donald Chalmers, bass. 


J, A. Myers, and A. G. King. Shortly 
afterward King 1 was succeeded by L. P. 
O’Hara. 

The quartet made a series of Edison 
Amberol cylinders in 1912, just before the 
Blue Amberols were introduced. They 
were not taken into the Blue Amberol 
list, and, since they were on sale only 
a few months, are scarce. 

The group then consisted of John W. 
Work: Roland W. Hayes, the distin- 
guished tenor who recently gave a re- 
cital commemorating his 75th birthday; 
O’Hara ; and Charles Wesley. A few 
Jubilee Quartet records were issued on 
Edison Diamond Discs under the name 
of the Southern Four. 

FLONZALEY QUARTET— Began mak- 
ing Victor records in 1918. Adolfo Betti 
was first violin; Alfred Pochon, second 
violin; Ugo Ara. viola, and Iwan d’Arch- 
ambeau, ’cello. Ara was called into mili- 
tary service during World War X and 
was replaced by Louis Ballly. 

FOUR ARISTOCRATS (Victor and 
Edison, 1927) — Fred Weber, Bert Ben- 
net Ed Lewis, Tom Miller. 

FROLICKERS, THE (Edison, 1926) — 
Arthur Hall, John Rvan, Ed Smalle. 

GRAMOPHONE QUARTET (England, 
ab. 1906) — Ernest Pike, Wilfred Virgo. 
Stanley Kirkby, Peter Dawson. They 
also made Gramophone records as the 
Minster Singers and probably were the 
Meister Singers on Edison Bell cylinders. 

HARMONIZERS QUARTET — Began 
making records in 1920. — Charles Hart, 
Billy Jones, Steve Porter, Harry Don- 
aghy. Donaghy told me their first 
was "Oh By Jingo," for Edison. It 
was listed under the name of the 
Premier Quartet. (See American Quartet 
for explanation.) 

It also made Brunswick records as 
the Amphion and Great White Way 
Quartets, and sang at least one Pathe 
Actuelle as the Country Harmonizers. 
Probably it was called other names on 
minor brands. 

HARMONY FOUR (Edison. 1917) — 
Gladys Rice, John Young, George Wilton 
Ballard, and Donald Chalmers. 

HAWAIIAN TRIO (Ab. 1918) — Helen 
Louise (Mrs. Frank Ferara), Frank Fe- 
rara, and Irene Greenus. 


HAYDEN (HAYDN) QUARTET — The 
early history of this ensemble has been 
told under the Edison Male Quartet. 
However, I have recently learned that 
the Edison Quartet called itself the 
AMERICAN QUARTET on disc records 
before it took the Hayden name, and 
that the first Hayden Quartet on records 
was made up of Fred Rycrofe, Charles 
Belling, S. I-I. Dudley, and William F. 
Hooley. 

Atlhough this group was known as 
the Hayden Quartet in 1899, on Victor 
records the quartet composed of John 
Bieling, Harry Macdonough, Dudley, and 
Hooley was called the Haydn until 
1913, when the spelling was changed. 
Dudley was sometimes too busy in later 
years as assistant manager of the Vic- 
tor Artist and Repertoire Department 
to sing in the Quartet, so his place was 
taken on occasion by Reinald Werren- 
rath. 

The Hayden Quartet disbanded In 1914 
when Bieling had throat trouble and 
quit, to become a salesman for a Vic- 
tor jobber. Its place was largely taken 
by the Orpheus Quartet, in which Mac- 
donough and Hoolev sang. 

HETDELBERG QUINTET (1912) — 

Same as the American or Premier Quar- 
tet (Bieling, Murray, Porter, and 
Hooley), with the addition of the coun- 
ter-tenor, Will Oakland. 

HOMESTEAD TRIO .(Edison, 1917) — 
Gladys Rice, Betsy Lane Shepherd, Amy 
Ellerman. In 1921 Miss Rice was 
succeeded by Elizabeth Spencer. 

IMPERIAL QUARTET OF CHICAGO 
(Victor. 1916) — Wallace Moody, C. R. 
Wood, Ben Q. Tufts, Oliver Johnson. 

INTERNATIONAL A S S O C I ATI ON 
QUARTET (Edison cylinders, 1912) — 
Paul J. Gilbert, P. H. Metcalf, C. M. 
Keeler, Edward W. Peck. 

INVINCIBLE MALE QUARTET (IN- 
VINCIBLE FOUR) — On Edison cylin- 
ders, about 1904. Byron G. Harlan, 
George Seymour Lenox, Arthur Collins, 
and Frank C. Stanley. On Columbia 
records of the same period Lenox’s place 
Is taken by Albert Campbell. Some 
Peerless Quartet records were issued on 
Pathe sapphire discs as by the Invincible 
Four. 


ICALTENBORN STRING QUARTET 
(Edison cylinders, ab. 1912) — Frank 

Kaltenborn. first violin; Herman Kuhn, 
second violin; Max Barr, viola : Max 
Droge, 'cello. 

KAUFMAN BROTHERS (Edison and 
others, 1916) — Phil and Jack Kaufman. 

KNICKERBOCKER QUARTET (Edi- 
son, 1909-1915) — * When, first organized 
to replace the Edison Male Quartet, 
which had become exclusive to Victor, 
the members were John Young, George 
M. Stricklett, Frederick Wheeler, and 
Gus Reed. 

After the Diamond Discs were intro- 
duced it ceased to have a set member- 
ship, but Young and Wheeler were 
usually included. Other singers who 
filled in on occasion included Reinald 
Werrenrath, William F. Hooley, Royal 
Fish. Harvey Hindermyer, Robert D. 
Armour, and John Finnegan. 

KNICKERBOCKER QUARTET (Co- 
lumbia, 1916) — Had no connection with 
the Edison organization of the same 
name. Members: George Eldred, Lewis 
James, William Morgan, Glenn Howard. 

KNICKERBOCKER QUINTET — Made 
a two-minute Edison cylinder issued in 
1905: Parvin Witte, Charles H. Bates,. 
Geoff rev O’Hara, Walter C. White, and 
Leon Parmett. 

LOTUS QUARTET (Edison two-minute 
cylinders, ab. 1904) — George Seymour 
Lenox, George M. Stricklett, Charles 
Lewis. Frank C. Stanley. 

LOUISIANA FIVE (Ab. 19 IS) — This 
pioneer jazz group consisted of A1 Nunez, 
clarinet; Joe Cawley, piano; Charlie 
Panely, trombone: Carl Burger, banjo; 
and Anton Leda, drums. 

LYRIC QUARTET (Victor, 1906-1918)— 
Originally consisted of Elise Stevenson, 
Corinne Morgan, Harry Macdonough, and 
Frank C. Stanley. After Stanley died 
in 1910, Macdonough remained, but 
Misses Stevenson and Morgan were drop- 
ped and Reinald Werrenrath was sub- 
stituted for Stanley. 

For a time Olive Kline was soprano 
and Marguerite Dunlap, contralto, but 
Miss Kline says Miss Dunlap was suc- 
ceeded by Elsie Baker, and the Quartet 
remained Kline, Baker, Macdonough, and 
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Girard. Joe Riley, and a bass named 
Evans, whose first name is not given 
in the 1S92 catalog. 

A couple of years later the Quartet 
was John Bieling, Gaskin, Joe Riley, and 
Jim Cherry. Still later, Walter Snow 
succeeded Cherry. The break -u.p of the 
Manhansett resulted in the formation 
of the Edison Male Quartet. 


„ ' EDISON RECORD TAIT.'s I 


Left, top: 

A 1910 collection of photos of the ensemble which was called the Premier Quartet 
on Edison cylinders and the American on Victor discs. 

Right, top: 

This photograph of the Shannon Four was taken about 1919. Left to right: Charles 
Hart, first tenor; Lewis James, second tenor; Wilfred Glenn, bass; Elliott Shaw, bari- 
tone. All except James are still alive. — Courtesy of the author 


MANHATTAN LATHES QUARTET 
(Edison cylinder, ab. 1912) — Irene Cum- 
mings, Mabel Meade Davis, Annie Laurie 
McCorkle, Anne Wlnkoop. 

MANHATTAN QUARTET— A German- 
Ajnerican organization that made Victor 
and Edison records for more than a 
decade, beginning ab. 1912. Arthur Hall 
was one of the singers, but I have not 
learned the others* names. 

MANHATTAN TRIO (Edison cylin- 
ders) — See Metropolitan Trio. 

MEISTER SrNGERS— See Gramophone 
Quartet. 

MEADE (OLIVE) QUARTET (Edison 
cylinders ab. 1912) — Olive Meade, first 
violin; Vera Fonaroff, second violin; 
Gladys North, viola; Lillian Littledales, 
’cello. 

MELODY THREE (Late 1920's)— Also 
made records as the Men About Town 
for various companies: Jack Parker, Will 
Donaldson, Phil Duey. 

MENDELSSOHN MIXED QUARTET 
(Edison cylinders, ab. 1904) — Edith Chap- 
man, Cortnne Morgan, George Morgan 
Stricklett, Frank C. Stanley. 

MERRYMAKERS — See The Revelers. 

METROPOLITAN ENTERTAINERS 
(Edison, 1926) — Elizabeth Spencer, Chas. 
Harrison, Ernest Hare. 

METROPOLITAN MIXED TRIO (Edi- 
son two-minute cylinders, ab. 1904) — 
Corinne Morgan. George S. Lenox, Frank 
C. Stanley. A few years later the Trio 
began to make records for other com- 
panies, and was then Elise Stevenson, 
Henry Burr, and Stanley. One of the 
latter group's Edison cylinders was list- 
ed as by the Manhattan Trio. 

METROPOLITAN QUARTET (Edison 
cylinders, ab. 1908) — Florence Hinkle, 
Margaret Keyes, John Young, and 
Frederick Wheeler. With the introduc- 
tion of the Diamond Discs, no set per- 
sonnel was maintained but artists who 
happened to be available on a recording 
date were used. Young and Wheeler were 
usually included, and Elizabeth Spencer 
was most often the soprano. Mary Jor- 
dan was among the contraltos. 


These four singers made records from 1899 to 1914 as the Edison Male Quartet on 
Edison cylinders, and as the Haydn, or Hayden Quartet on Victor discs. 


?v a iu i*urv 

Kin*: 

Jfiate t.i.i 


Werrenrath for the remainder of Us 
active life 

LYRIC TRIO (original Lyric Trio) — 
Began making Edison cylinders about 
1S98, with Estella Louise Mann, soprano; 
John Havens, tenor, and William F. 
Hooley, bass. It also recorded for 
Miss Mann's short-lived Lyric Record 
Co. 

By 1901 it had begun recording for 
Victor, but the personnel now was 
Grace Spencer, Harry Macdonough, and 
Hooley. 

In 1914-15 Columbia issued records by 
Will Oakland, Albert Campbell, and 
Henry Burr and called them the Lyric 
Trio, but they, of course, were not 
successors to the much earlier group 
of the same name. 

MANHANSETT QUARTET — One of 
the first (if not the first), male quar- 
tets to make records under its own 
name. An 1S90 list of Edison "phono- 
grams" contains two male quartet selec- 
tions, but neither the organization nor 
its members are identified. 

By 3892, the Manhansett Quartet was 
making cylinders for the New Jersey 
Record Co. at Newark. Its members 
then were George J. Gaskin, Gilbert 
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MILLER'S (POLIC) OLD SOUTH 
QUAHTET — Polk Miller, a Riohmond, 
Va., druggist and Confederate veteran, 
toured extensively with a quartet of 
Negro men. Edison issued several cyl- 
inders by them in 1910, but the only 
Quartet member whose name was given 
was the bass, James L. Stamper. 

A group called the Old South Quartet, 
which probably included some of Miller’s 
original singers, made electrically record- 
ed QRS records. Some of the titles dup- 
licated those on the Edison cylinders. 

MINSTER SINGERS — See Gramophone 
Quartet. 

MONTAUK TRIO (Edison, 1924)— Wal- 
ter Wooley, piano; Henry L. Taylor, 
banjo; Stanley Brooks, saxophone. 

MOON-LIGHT TRIO (Edison, 1918) — 
Gladys Rice, George Wilton Ballard, Don- 
ald Chalmers. 


MURRAY QUARTET (Aeolian-Vocal- 
ion, 1919) — See American Quartet. 

MURRAY'S TRIO (Victor, 1927)— Billy 
Murray. Carl Mathieu, Monroe Silver. 

NATIONAL MALE QUARTET (Edi- 
son* 1924) — Clarence Da Silva, Lloyd 
^ lle /*V H £ rry ~ Jockin > Harry Donaghy. 
By 1926 Da Silva and Wiley had been 
replaced by Arthur Hall and John Ryan. 

NEW YORKERS (Edison, 1929)— 
Shope, Preston (first names not given), 
Ed Smalle, Colin O’More, Harry Donaghy 
NEW YORK TRIO (Edison, 1928) - 
Louis Edhn, violin; Cornelius Van Vliet. 
cello; Clarence Adler, piano. 

OAKLAND QUARTET (Edison and 
U.S. Everlasting cylinders, ab. 1912)— 
The n at ^ Wm 0akJand said he had no 
recollection of this Quartet, but the mem- 
r»I 3 cH roba £ ly were Oakland, John Blel- 
wfrh S Po ^ ter ’ and W i,u am F. Hooley. 
With Billy Murray added they would 
been the Heidelberg Quintet 
OLIVETTI TROUBADOURS (Ed Ison 

vlni?i? e, o’ a 5r i 91 °) — Michael Banner, 
H°y H. Butin, guitar, 

PI A N 9.. TRI ° (Edison, 1922) 
bwt cfalr D ‘ W ° rth| EdSar Falrohlld - Her- 
h? 8 w IE ' J ? QUARTET (Victor. 1911- 
ouih'pp^h?^ ™ urphy ' Harry Macdon- 
d Werrenrath, William P. 

Male Qutnet ma 6 re00nIs aS the Vlotor 
OSSMAN - DUDLEY TRIO (Various 
companies, 1906)-Vess L. Ossman ban- 
jo, Audley Dudley, mandolin; George F 
Dudley, harp-guitar. ° 

Pa -DACE TRIO (Victor and other com- 
panies, 1920) — Rudy Wiedoeft, saxophone* 

“En“ pfano! aooordion '' J ' Russe11 ^ 

i (All companies, 

1906) — This organization, probably the 
and longest lived male 
quartet in phonograph history, began as 

ff. °/ f V s , haot of , the Columbia Male Quar- 
tet (which see). 

rt p°Pfv. C ? ll yP bia Q uartet group consisted 
of Albert Campbell, Henry Burr, Steve 

fvlnfr - ’ n n %/' B l S T ? m ” Daniels. When 
Frank C. Stanley took charge of the 
ensemble in 190.6, he succeeded Daniels 

r£l„h!;,. a i hort y me the Peerless was 
Campbell, Burr, Porter, and Stanley. 

ru ?il en o*. Ar ? bur .Collins took Porter’s 
Pl a ,? e TT Stanl ®y In December, 1910, 

a p d Burr who became manager, 

™ J °£ n , H ‘ Meyer ln Stanley’s 
PnPr ' nJUr Pee rl ess remained Campbell, 
S’ 0 ? 1 Ikns > and Meyer until 1918 when 
Collins left and was succeeded by Frank 


There was no further change unt 
late in 192& when Burr, whose relation 
had become strained with the othe 
three members, ousted them and re 
placed them with Carl Mathieu, Stanle 
Baughman, and James Stanley. That or 
ganizatlon remained intact until th 
Quartet disbanded in 1928. 

Peerl ess also made records a 
Uie Columbia Quartet, the Invlnclbl 
Four, the Peerless Minstrels, the U. i 
Minstrels, the Victor Minstrel Co., th 
Victor Vaudeville Co., and. In Englam 
some of its Columbia records were 1 Is te 
as being by Prince’s Male Quartet, prot 
ably as a tribute to Charles A. Frinci 
musical director of Columbia’s America 
recording laboratory. 


Virtually all Indestructible cylinders by 
the Peerless appeared merely as by 
"Quartet, ” with no prefix being given. 
When Peerless records were issued on 
off-brands made by Columbia, the name 
was changed to the Standard Quartet, 


the Harmony Quartet, etc., to corres- 
pond with the record brand name. 

PEERLESS TRIO (Indestructible cyl- 
inders, 1907-08) — Billy Murray, Byron G. 
Harlan, -Steve Porter. Same as Victor 
Vaudeville Co. 

PHILHARMONIC STRING QUARTET 
(Edison, 1928) — Sciplone Guldi, first 
violin; Arthur LIchstein, second violin; 
Oswaldo Mazzucchi, 'cello; Leon E. Bar- 
zin, viola. 

PREMIER QUARTET (Premier- Amer- 
ican Quartet) — See American Quartet. 

RADIO ACES (RADIO IMPS) (late 
1920’s) — Gerald Underhill Macy and Ed 
Smalle. 

RADIO FRANKS (Brunswick, 1924) — 
Frank Wright and Frank Bessinger. 
Wright was succeeded a few years later 
by Frank White, and the duet team made 
(Continued on page 47) 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists of 
records or phonographs you have for sale. 
I am a collector only, and cannot tell 
you where to sell them. The only rec- 
ords I want to buy are sapphire, center- 
start Pathe discs by Gene Greene, "The 
Ragtime King." I will pay $3 for fine 
copies of Pathe records by Greene, if 
they are not already In my collection. I 
need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World from 
1905 to 1926, and The Edison Phonograph 
or Amherola Monthly, Diamond Points, 
the Columbia Record and the Voice of 
the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 476, Vin- 
ton, Va. tfx 


RECORDINGS NEEDED, will pay 
high price: "Clarlnetaki," Johnny Dodds; 
"Prohibition Has Done Me Wrong,” Jim- 
my Rodgers; WPA-Glenn Miller. Please 
contact: Alda Favia-Artsay, 50 Prospect 
Ave., Valhalla, N. Y. tfx 


SEEKING TOSCANINI 78’s on Vic- 
trola, HMY, Brunswick. Victor, V-DIscs. 
—Weaver, 4406 Clay Ave., Houston 23, 
Texas. o6445 


RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1957 radio 
or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, mys- 
tery, adventure). — George Vlasto, 400 
North St., Greenwich, Conn. d3063 

WANTED: Records. Radio Transcrip- 
tions, Films, Photographs, etc. by Guy 
Lombardo, Sammy Kaye, Blue Barron, 
Art Kassel, Ink Spots, Jan Garber. High- 
est prices paid. — Paul Scrlven, 238 West 
State, Niles, Ohio. o3084 

ART GILLHAM records wanted: Col- 
umbia 297-D, Bluebird B-5454, and all 
of his recordings for Pathe. Gennett, and 
Okeh. Also want his recording under the 
name Barrelhouse Pete. — George Blau, 
2823 N. Rockwood Dr., Peoria, 111. n3825 


RECORDS WANTED by the following 
artists: Oreatore, H. M. Grenadier 

Guards. Victor Band, Band of Chleti, 
Paul Whiteman, Will Glahe. Dorsey 
Brothers. — Nicholas Rutan. 235 Kent 
Rd., Ardmore, Pa. ol232 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

d3084 


CLOSE OUT SALE: Opera, vocal, 
dance and orchestra records, reasonable 
prices. Price list 10c. — Dave Spahn, 19 
Alexander Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. n3863 


NEW MUSIC BOX RELEASE: AB-5 
"Golden Music Box Favorites” 26 nostal- 
gic familiar airs, Robin Adair, Home 
Sweet Home, Mocking Bird. S Liver 
Threads, and several Stephen Foster's, 
etc., from rare old music boxes on 12" 
Hi-Fi $3.98 pp. pd. — Bornand Music 
Box Co., 139 4th Ave., Pelham, New York. 

n3027 


Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — AEG, 341 Cooper station. 
New York 3, N. Y. d6084 

50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
David B. Heyman, 528 East 3rd 
St, Brooklyn 18, N. Y. o3618 

Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St, New 
York 24, N. Y. fl28862 

Collector's Records, 78’s, famous 
artists, orchestras, vocals, instru- 
mentals, cross section of the past 
entertainers. Let us know your wants. 
— Hunt. P.O. Box 407, Chillicothe, 
Mo. f60021 


OVER 100,000 hard-to-get record*, 1903 
to LP.— Jack’s Record Cellar, 264 Scott 
St., San Francisco 17, Calif. <1126121 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? “Price Guide" liats 7600 numbera 
values, $2.50 postpaid.— American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. jel20061 


FREE "Personalities" catalogs - rar# 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York, N. Y. ot>276 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and 
cylinder records, many types of early 
phonographs, 26c for list Also "Evolution 
of the Phonograph," by Walter Welch 
and Oliver Reed, a complete history of 
the phonograph, 676 pages, regular price 
$9.96. — Coppernoll’s Antiques, Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. o3886 

FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound track*. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP. — ARG, 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. f6806 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please). d3253 


JUST DISCOVERED: A rare original 
recording of Thomas A. Edison speaking 
to the American people. Gen. John J. 
Pershing speaks on the other side. Re- 
issued and available for $1 from — The 
Memory Shop, 188 Monroe, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 03426 


TRY MARCONI'S for rare 78’s. Servln« 
collectors for 46 years. Original stock 
records of operatic, orchestral, popular 
and Jazz. Also cut out Ip’s. Send for 
operatic catalog, 25c. — Marconi Broa. 
864 Lexington Ave., New York City 21, 
N. Y. 062511 


HAVE ACCESS to 1,000,000 78’s. Send 
wants. — Cather, 314 Windsor Dr. Bir- 
mingham 9, Ala. ol69 


OLD RECORDS many collector’s Items. 
78’s and later. New stock and adding. 
Thousands on hand all types and labels. 
Send lists of your needs, specify details. 
— S&G Sales, Rt. 4, Box 696, Tallahassee, 
Fla. d3026 


DISC RECORDS, send for list. No cyl- 
inders. — Charles Moore, Dept. H-3, 
Brownville, N. Y. ol401 


78rpm GOLDEN AGE vocals, rare op- 
erates, orchestral and instrumental rec- 
ords, old catalogs, photos of singers - all 
may be found on our regular monthly 
lists. Also large selection of Imported 
European LP’s. — Ross, Court & Co., 
3244 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. mh66121 
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59 minutes away from the correct 
time at the moment. 

The quarter-hour chiming* clocks 
of more recent vintage, most of 
which were made in Germany, will 
tell you what quarter it is between 
the hours, but you will have no idea 
of the hour until the hour is reached 
and struck. This type of clock can- 
not be made to repeat. To do so 
would throw the whole chiming and 
striking sequence out of line. 

We know, of course, that there are 
minute repeater watches that will 
strike the correct time down to the 
last minute. These are highly desir- 
able and not easy to find. When they 
are found they are apt to be pretty 
expensive. Quarter-hour repeaters 
are a bit easier to find and are, also, 
highly desirable. 

— o — 

APPRAISAL FEE 

"What is My Clock or Watch Worth?" 

Send picture and brief description of 
clock or watch to L. W. Slaughter, 201 
East Lancaster Ave., Shillington, Pa., 
asking- my fee. I will estimate the time 
and work involved and notify you of my 
charge. Be sure to write for Appraisal 
Service Pee. — L.W.S. 


CLOCKS WANTED 


WANTED by collector: Old or un- 
usual clocks, for cash. — W. Harding. 
9314 Walden, Silver Spring, Md. 

JIyl24201 


REPAIRS 


DIAL PAINTING. Reflnlahing of early 
American clock dials done by hand. 
Painted dials only. Stenciled clock pil- 
lars and splats restored to look like 
original. Early American clock tablets 
painted by hand. Send stamp for de- 
tails. — Vandervort'a, 308 Bertley, Mo- 
berly. Mo. dl20662 


A DIRECTORY OF PIONEER 
RECORDING GROUPS 

(Continued from page 36) 

records for several companies. 

RAMBLER MINSTREL COMPANY 
(ab. 1906) — Byron G. Harlan, Billy Mur- 
ray, Arthur Collins, Steve Porter. Also 
made Zonophone records as the Colonial 
and Zonophone Quartets and made some 
of the Victor Minstrel Company records. 

RECORD BOYS (Various companies, 
ab. 1926) — A1 Bernard, tenor cohiedian; 


Custom built wheels and parts for French 
clocks, German clocks, antique, grand- 
father clocks and wood wheel Terry 
clocks. Music boxes rebuilt. We have one 
of the best equipped shops in the South. 
Free estimates, all work guaranteed. 

B. W. SETZER 

4534 2flth St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 



THE SWISS WATCH 


By Emene Jaqaefc and Alfred Ohmpals 

The RngLlah Edition of this famous book 
formally offered at $30.00. 190 full page 

photographs in color and black and white. 
NOW $15.00 postpaid. New List describ- 
ing this and 200 other Books on Clocks 
and Watches sent for Stamp. 

ADAMS BROWN COMPANY 


Epplng, New Hampshire 

tie 



CLOCK & COLLECTORS BOOKS 


Dreppards American Clocks $5.9# 

Palmer’s Book of American Clooks 9.75 
Horolovar 400 day Clock Repairs .. 8.95 
DeCarle's Clock & Watch Repairing 7.96 

Belknap's Milk Glass 6.00 

Metz Early Amer. Pattern Glass . . 7.00 

MacSwlggan: Fairy Lamps 6.60 

Kovel: Dictionary of Marks on Pot- 
tery & Porcelain 8.00 

Kovel: Directory of Marks on Amer- 
ican Silver, Pewter & Silver Plate 5.96 
Hertz: Handbook of American Toys 8.95 

Nutting: Furniture Book 12.50 

Andrews: Shaker Furniture 2.00 

Ickia: Quilt-making t& Collecting . . 2.00 

ZELLNER'S BOOK SERVICE 

Wind Gap, Penna. tfo 


SPECIAL SERVICE, hand painted 
clock tablets for clocks and mirrors. 
Clock dials restored and reproduced. 
Replacement of missing parts. Design 
and construction consultant on mirrors 
and clocks. Guaranteed service since 
1921. — H. G. Berks, 163 East 92nd St.. 
New York 28, N.Y. Le. 4-2766. Jal28862 


METAL DIALS reproduced in standard 
sizes, choice of white or off white enam- 
el background, choice of various colored 
spandrels in flower or figure design, send 
self-addressed stamped envelope for price 
and order instructions to: R. J. Ziebell. 
360 Cumberland Rd., South Orange, N.J. 

d3027 
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WHERE TO GET: 

• Practical Self - Training . 

Kit locL book for (flock 
A watch repairing (easy V 
to learn - no physical 
limitations - no prior 
mechanteal experi- 
ence needed). Please 
write for details. 

• Complete repair service 
for all antique and mo- 
dem clocks, watches, mu- 
sic bores, mechanical 

birds, barometers, cam- 
eras. binoculars, all scopes. Usht 
meters, hearing aids, at trade prices. 

• Three latest all-inclusive catalogs 1193 pages) 
showing all precision tools, materials, equip- 
ment, movements, books for clock and watch- 
makers, etc. Tools for handlcrafters, opticians, 
metal workers, silversmiths, school shops, eta. 
Bend fl.50 for an catalogs to be applied te 

your Initial order. 



MODERN TECHNICAL SUPPLY OO. 

Dept. HOB.-9 

55 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, N. Y. tfo 
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No. 767 No. 834 


No. 767 - Very large, French traveling 
S-day watch in solid sterling silver case 
and sterling silver carrying case. Good 
jeweled lever movement. Running. 

No. 834 - Rare Vt-hour repeater fusee 
and verge watch by John Stanton, Lon- 
don. circa 1692. Thick case of pierced 
silver. Strikes on a bell. Running. 

I have many rare clocks and watches for 
collectors. A hand-typed copy of the 
clock list, or the watch list, will be 
sent out on your promise to return. 

I will buy and sell ANTIQUE ONLY 
clocks and watches. 

Expert appraisal service on a reasonable 
fee basis. 

Repairs and restorations to ANTIQUE 
ONLY clocks and watches. 


L. W. Slaughter 

(By Appointment Only) 

201 E. Lancaster Ave., Shllllngton, 


Pa. 

ox 


Frank Kamplain, yodler, and Sam H. 
Slept, piano. Dater, the group was 
Kampiain, Tom Ford, and Lew Gobey. 

REVELERS, THE — Began with Victor 
in 1925 as an outgrowth of the Shannon 
Four (which see). At first the personnel 
was Franklyn Baur, Lewis James, El- 
liott Shaw, and Wilfred Glenn, with Ed 
Smalie as pianist-arranger. 

A few years later Frank Black suc- 
ceeded Smalle. James and Glenn re- 
mained with the Revelers until the- 
group’s dissolution around 1940, but Shaw 
was in ill health for a time and gave 
way to Phil Duey. Keeping first tenors- 
was a problem. Among those who suc- 
ceeded Baur were Charles Harrison, 
Frank Parker. Robert Simmons, andL 
James Melton. 

The Revelers made records for Colum- 
bia as the Singing Sophomores and for 
Brunswick as the Gaiety Musical Com- 
edy Chorus and the Merrymakers. Very 
likely they sang for smaller companies- 
under various names, and for old-fash- 
ione'd quartet work they continued to 
call themselves the Shannon Quartet. 

Wilfred Glenn, who now lives in Char- 
lottesville, Va., reorganized the Revelers- 
about 15 years ago with none of the 
original members except himself, but the 
group made no records and was not 
long active in concert work. 

ROBISON (CARSON) TRIO (Late 
1920's) — Carson Robison, Frank Luther* 
Phil Crow. 

SCHUBERT TRIO (Victor, 1907)— Elise 
Stevenson, Harry Macdonough, Frank C. 
Stanley. 

SHANNON FOUR (SHANNON QUAR- 
TET)— Began with Victor in 1917. with 
Charles Hart, Harvey Hindermyer, El- 
liott Shaw, and Wilfred Glenn. In 1918 
Hindermyer was succeeded by Lewis- 
James. 

Hart left to study opera in Germany 
about the time the Shannon Four (which 
changed its name to the Shannon Quar- 
tet in 1923) was being transformed into- 
the Revelers (which see), and there was 
a long succession of top tenors. 

The Shannons appeared under many 
names, including the Acme Male Quar- 
tet (Pathe), Campus Glee Club (Cameo), 
Cathedral Quartet (Emerson), Hudson 
Male Quartet (Pathe), Liberty Quartet 
(Emerson), Lyric Male Quartet (Edison- 
and Harmony), and Peerless Four (Okeh 
and Gennett.) 

SWINGING SOPHOMORES — See Rev- 

SIX BROWN BROTHERS— These were 
originally the Five Brown Brothers, and, 
as such, made U. S. Everlasting records 
around 1912. The original five were Alec, 
William, Vern, Fred, and Tom Brown. 
When a sixth member was added to the 
Saxophone Sextet and the name was 
changed to the Six Brown Brothers, the 
new man was Harry Finkelstein, not 
related to the others. 

SOUTHERN FOUR — See Fisk Jubilee 
Quartet. 

SPENCER (LEN) TRIO — Began mak- 
ing cylinders about 1897. Usual members 
were Len. Spencer, Billy Golden (who 
did yodllng- as well as blackface comedy) 
and Steve Porter. 

George P. Watson and George W. 
Johnson may also have participated at 
times, and a now forgotten blackface 
comedian, Billy Williams (not the Eng- 
lish comedian of the same name) was 
occasionally called in. When some of the 
Trio’s Columbia records were remade on 
dl ^7 ears later - Bin y Murray took part. 

STERLING TRIO (Virtually all com- 
panies, 1916 to 1920, then exclusive to 
Victor, 1920-25)— Albert Campbell, Henry 
Burr, John H. Meyer. A Sterling Trio 
on a 1926 Gennett record may have been 
Campbell, Henry Moeller, and Mever. 

STEVENS TRIO (Edison, 1922)— Sev- 
eral combinations which always included 
JJrnest L. Stevens as pianist-leader. 
Charles J. Murray sometimes played a 
saxophone, as did a man named Thrall. 
M. Aron was usually the banjoist. As 
an additional feature, John Sorin gave 
Chinese block "interpolations" on some 
records. 

STRAND QUARTET — See Criterion 
Quartet. 

TAYLOR TRIO (Various brands, ab. 
1914)— One combination consisted of Al- 
bert W. Taylor, ’cello: Alexander Hack- 
el, violin, and William E. Berge. piano 
Another was Taylor: Alexander Drasein, 
(Continued on page 55) 
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adorned with red roses. 

These original creations were de- 
signed and made by Victoria Broad- 
bent, International artist-designer, 
formerly of London, England, widow 
of John Howard Broadbent, noted 
scientist and United States Naval 
officer, class of 1925. During the 
past four years one of Mrs. Broad- 
bent's hobbies has been designing 
original hat creations for horses. 

Equine hats from these collections 
have been donated by the Easter 
Week Festival Committee to many 
distinguished horse enthusiasts, 
among which are President and Mrs. 
Kennedy, their little daughter Car- 
oline for her pony “Macaroni,” Gov- 
ernor Farris Bryant of Florida, to- 
gether with many T. V. notables in- 
cluding Arthur Godfrey and Allen 
Young. The Horses' Hat :Salon of 
the Lightner Museum, in addition 
to tremendous local interest, has re- 
cently been the subject of T. V. and 
radio feature programs, and other 
wide press coverage. 

Included in this salon exhibit is a 
beautiful float showing a sculptured 
statue of “St. Francis of Assissi.” 
In keeping with his love of nature, 
the grouping includes birds, -ani- 
mals and flowers in natural setting. 
This float was one of the outstand- 
ing units in the 1962 Easter Festi- 
val Parade in ;St. Augustine, and 
is now part of the permanent ex- 
hibits in the Lightner Museum. The 
float was the work of Mrs. Marie 
Ford, the well known designer of 
historical and religious creations in 
many fields, of New York and Flor- 
ida. 

The thousands who have visited 
the Salon in the Lightner Museum 
manifest the increasing interest that 
this glamorous exhibit has inspired. 
It is felt that this feature illus- 
trates in reality how interesting, 
educational, and pleasing a hobby 
can become. 


MIDDLEBOROUGH, MASS., 
HISTORICAL MUSEUM 
In early June, Middleboro, Mass., 
celebrated its 390th birthday in a 
most fitting way. It opened a two- 
building museum. The buildings are 
two 1820 mill houses. 

The success of the project is due 
to the fine work of the citizens of 
Middleboro. For 38 years one room 
in the local library was given over 
to the relics of the city’s past. 

The most popular exhibit in the 
collections is the Tom Thumb mem- 
orabilia. The famous midget was la- 
belled General Tom Thumb by P. T. 
Barnum, Thumb married Lavinia 
Bump of Middleboro. The collection 
contains hundreds of the many pos- 
sessions that made their home after 
their circus career, as well as gowns 
and dresses and gifts from famous 
people who honored them on their 
visits throughout the world. 

A wing on one of the buildings 
recreates a country store of the 19th 
century. The store has original coun- 
ters, bins, barrels and merchandise. 


There is also a small room de- 
voted to the tools and products of 
tlie Bay State Straw Works, once 
a local industry that supplied wom- 
en’s hats throughout the country. 

Other early American industries 
represented are: cobbler’s shop, 
blacksmith shop. There are exhibits 
covering whaling, spinning and light- 
ing to mention a few. 


A DIRECTORY OF PIONEER 
RECORDING GROUPS 

(Continued from page 47) 

violin; and Oscar W. Friberg, piano. 

“THAT GIRL” QUARTET (Victor, 
Edison, U. S. Everlasting, ab. 1910) — 
Harriett Keys, AJlie Thomas, Precis 
Thompson, Helen Summers. 

THREE ICAUFIELDS (Emerson, 1919) 
— Irving and Jack Kaufman and Arthur 
Fields. 

TOLLEFSEN TRIO (Victor and Edi- 
son, ab. 1912) — Mine. Schnabel-Tollef- 
sen, piano; Paul Kefer, 'cello; Carl H. 
Tollefsen, violin. 

TRIO DE LUTECE (Columbia, ab. 
1915) — George Barrere, flute; Carlos 
Salzedo, harp; Paul Kefer, 'cello. 

“TWO BRACK CROWS" (Columbia, 
1927) — George Moran and Charles E. 
Mack. 

"TWO DARK ICNIGHTS" (Edison, 1927) 
— Victor Fleming* and Phil Cook. 

"TWO ICAUFIELDS" (Emerson, 1919) 
— Arthur Fields and either Irving or Jack 
Kaufman. 

UNIVERSAL QUARTET (Zonophone, 
ab. 1905) — This may be a group with 
which Geoffrey O'Hara remembers mak- 
ing Zonophone records, but the identi- 
fication is not certain. O’Hara was first 
tenor in the group with which he sang; 
Reinald Werrenrath was baritone, and 
Walter MacPherson, bass. O'Hara re- 
members the lead tenor only as “ ‘Skutty' 
Somebody." 

VAN EPS TRIO (Victor and Edison, 
1913, afterwards all companies) — The 
first Victor record -by the Trio, “Florida 
Rag," was by Fred Van Eps and his 
brother, William, playing banjos, and 
Felix Arndt, piano. The second banjo 
was soon dropped for a drum played by 
Eddie King. 

In 1916 Frank Banta became the pian- 
ist, and in 1917 King’s drumming gave 
way to the saxophone of Nathan Glantz. 
With Joe Green's xylophone added, the 
group was known as the Van Eps Quar- 
tet or the Van Eps Specialty Four. 

VASSAR GIRLS QUARTET (Edison 
cylinder, ab. 1910) — Katherine Armstrong, 
Lovira Taft, Florence Fiske, E. Eleanor 
Patterson. 

VICTOR LADIES QUARTET (Ab. 
1915)— Probably Elizabeth Wheeler, Olive 
Kline, Elsie Baker, and Marguerite Dun- 
lap. 

VICTOR LIGHT OPERA CO. (Victor 
Opera Company) (Ab. 1909)— With an en- 
semble this size, the personnel neces- 
sarily changed almost with each record- 
ing. A 1912 Victor catalog shows photos 
of the following as members: Harriett 
Keys, Reinald Werrenrath, S. H. Dudley. 
Elsie Baker, William Wheeler, Elizabeth 
Wheeler, John Bieling, Steve Porter, 
Walter B. Rogers (conductor), Ellse Ste- 
venson, Harry Macdonough, John Barnes 
Wells, Ada Jones, Billy Murray. George 
Carre, Marguerite Dunlap, Frederick 
Gunster, Lucy Isabelle Marsh, William 
F. Hooley, and Inez Barbour. In later 
years Olive Kline was a prominent mem- 
ber, and the members of the Lyric and 
Orpheus Quartets and Revelers were fre- 
quently used. 

VICTOR MALE QUARTET — See Or- 
pheus Quartet. 

VICTOR MINSTRELS — Membership 
varied over the years. Len Spencer and 
the Hayden Quartet were included in 
some of the very early offerings. After- 
wards, the group known as the Ram- 
bler Minstrels on other brands of rec- 
ords, made a good many. 

Most of the minstrels listed by names 
of states — "Virginia Minstrels," “North 
Carolina Minstrels," etc. — were by the 
Peerless Quartet. The last Victor Min- 


WANTED 


OLD AUTO LAMPS, horns, books, old 
cars, etc., wanted.— D. D. Way, 11 East- 
wood Ct., Oakland, Calif, n6675 


OLD AUTO ITEMS WANTED; Bra mm 
auto lamps, bulb horns, radiator mas- 
cots and ornaments in metal and glass, 
radiator name plates and emblems, 
Pennsylvania license plates, old auto 
books and show-room catalogs, service 
manuals. Royal Doulton china: Plates, 
cups, saucers and pitchers; any pieces 
with old auto pictures. Early toy autos 
and toy cap pistols. — A. J. Koveleski, 
331 Adams Ave., Scranton 3, Pa. Phone 
1-717-DI. 2-1963. 


WANTED: Antique bicycles, tires, cat- 
alogs, parts. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond, Va. s3802 


SELDEN Truck and Car Co. Want any 
literature pertaining thereto.— Selden An- 
tique Shop, Hollywood, Miss. s3042 


WANTED: Early automotive literature 
1900 - 1930. Sales catalogs, instruction 
manuals, handbooks, auto company stock 
certificates, pictures, trade magazines, 
etc. Any autos, chassis, engines, parts 
or accessories 1900-1920. Description and 
price please. — Obsolescence, Wester- 
ville, Ohio. d3 


FOR SALE 


PERIOD CLOTHING - Godey to 1935 - 
current 80 page list 36c. — Ballard’s An- 
tiques, R.R. 1, Ladoga, Indiana. o4063 


strels record, “Victor Minstrels of 1929," 
included Billy Murray, Henry Burr, 
Frank Crumit, James Stanley, and a 
singing group called The Cavaliers. 

VICTOR OPERA SEXTET — A 1915 
record of the “Lucia Sextet" by this 
group was made by Olive Kline, Mar- 
guerite Dunlap, Lambert Murphy, Harry 
Macdonough, Reinald Werrenrath, and 
Wilfred Glenn. An earlier version in 
1911 had been made by Lucy Marsh, 
Miss Dunlap, William Wheeler, Mac- 
donough, Werrenrath, and Hooley. 

VICTOR VAUDEVILLE COMPANY 
(Ab. 1908) — Byron G. Harlan, Billy Mur- 
ray, Steve Porter. A 1917 record, com- 
bining "Court Scene in Carolina" and 
“Darktown Campmeetin' Experiences," 
labeled as by the Victor Vaudeville Co., 
was made by the Peerless Quartet. 

VIENNA QUARTET — Ludwig Schon- 
berger, piano; Llcco I. Liggy, violin; Otto 
ICrist, 'cello; Jacques Grunberg, violin. 

WEARY WILLIE TRIO (Edison, 1916) 
— Billy Murray, Edward Meeker, Donald 
Chalmers. 

"WE GIRLS" QUARTET (Edison, 
1918) — Gladys Rice, Betsy Lane Shep- 
herd, Marlon Evelyn Cox, Amy EUer- 
man. 

WHITNEY BROTHERS QUARTET 
(Victor and Edison, 190S) — Alvin, Edwin 
M., William and Yale Whitney. 

WIEDOEFT - WADSWORTH QUAR- 
TET (Victor and Edison, 1920) — Rudy 
Wiedoeft and Wheeler Wadsworth, saxo- 
phones; J. Russell Robinson and Harry 
Alcst, pianos. 

ZONOPHONE QUARTET — Same as 
the Rambler Minstrel Company: Byron 
G. Harlan, Billy Murray, Arthur Collins, 
and Steve Porter. This group made a 
number of records which were listed in 
several editions of the Zonophone cata- 
log as being by the Colonial Quartet. In 
June, 1 906, the Colonial name was drop- 
ped and the records were re-labeled as 
being by the Zonophone Quartet. 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three month* for the price 
of 2; twelve month* for the price of 8„ 

(Except for change In address, no 
change* permitted on the low three and 
twelve month* rate.) 

All Advertiser* who *ubmlt copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory reference*. 
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s PERFORMERS 
WHO USED MORE 
THAN ONE NAME 

By JIM WALSH 


A few months ago one of my 
record collector friends, Mr. C. L. 
Quick, of House Springs, Mo., gave 
me a surprise. He said that pupils 
in a public school near his home 
had been given an assignment to 
study back issues of Favorite Pioneer 
Recordipg Artists and compile a list 
of performers who recorded under 
more than one name. 

Mr. Quick sent me a list put to- 
gether by one student, who evidently 
had depended largely on my article, 
“Performers Who ‘Doubled Up/ ” in 
HOBBIES for May, 1944. Reading 
that list caused me to smile wryly, 
for I detected a number of mistakes 
I had made when I did my own re- 
search 18 years or more ago. I 
still am puzzled as to why school 
children should receive such an as- 
signment as the one I have just men- 
tioned, but learning of it strength- 
ened a desire I have had for several 
years to compile another longer, 
more comprehensive and, I hope, 
more accurate list. 

That I have now done, at the 
expense of more research and effort 
than a person who hasn’t tackled 
such a job would readily believe. 
Even so, I make no claim that this 
list contains anything like a com- 
plete list of all the assumed names 
used by recording artists in the 
acoustic and early electric recording 
days. Nobody could ever piece to- 
gether an absolutely complete listing 
or be certain that it was entirely 
accurate. Obscure record brands, 
such as Grey Gull, Radiex, Globe 
and Madison, present the researcher 
with an especially baffling problem, 
because their recording was bad and, 
unless the singer was one like Ar- 
thur Fields, with unmistakable man- 
nerisms, it is often impossible to 
identify the artist by listening alone. 
All that can be done then is to say 
that, for instance, Franklyn Baur 
“possibly” or “probably” was Ben 
Litchfield, but leave the matter open 
to doubt. 

Before going farther, I should like 
to clear away some inadvertent er- 
rors that were made in the May, 
1944, article, even though I imagine 


only a comparatively small percent- 
age of HOBBIES readers have saved 
that issue. 

I said the late Sam Ash might 
have been Will C. Robbins. I still 
don’t know who Robbins was, but 
he wasn’t Sam Ash. 

I also said George Alexander prob- 
ably never recorded under any other 
name. I know now he was Arthur 
Clifford on Edison cylinders. 

Harry Bluff and Billy Whitlock 
were not the same man, and Thomas 
Chalmers was not Lawrence E. Gil- 
bert. There was a baritone singer 
by the latter name whose style re- 
sembled Chalmers’. Irving and Jack 
Kaufman did not make Yiddish re- 
cords under the names of Gus and 
Jay Goldstein, and Corinne Morgan 
was not Grace Nelson. Miss Nelson 
was a New Yoi*k church choir singer, 
Grace Hornby. 

M. J. O’Connell was not the late 
Billy Watkins, who was a vaudeville 
singer. It is doubtful that Elise 
Stevenson was “Miss Walton” on a 
couple of Victor records. The Vic- 
tor office files don’t identify Miss 
Walton, however. Herbei’t Stuart 
was not Frank Croxton, as I sus- 
pected, but was Albert Wiederhold. 
This was told to me by Charles 
Harrison, who sang duets with “Stu- 
art.” 

And John Barnes Wells was not 
De Los Becker, who was a well 
known church and concert singer and 
is still living in New York, or was 
a couple of years ago. 

As for the new list, I have not 
tried to cross-index it completely, 
because that would take too much 
space. Only where a performer was 
about as well known under one name 
as another have I made a cross- 
reference. For instance, John Young 
was as well known under the as- 
sumed name of Harry Anthony as 
under his real name, so I have listed 
both Anthony and Young. On the 
other hand, I have not cross-listed 
the dozens of names used by Vernon 
Dalhart. 

Where a name appears in paren- 
theses immediately following the al- 
phabetical listing, the enclosed name 
is the person’s legal one. As an 
example, “BURR, HENRY (Harry 
McClaskey),” means that Burr’s real 
name was Harry McClaskey. In 
many instances, where az'tists used 
compai’atively unknown assumed 
names, I have placed in parentheses 
the brand of record on which it was 
used. 

That seems about all the explana- 
tion necessary to understand the list- 


Con ducted by 
JIM WALSH 


ings. But I should like to reefer for 
a moment to last month’s article 
which gave the names of the mem- 
bers of various pioneer recording or- 
ganizations and make it clearer that 
there were sometimes temporary 
substitutions in even the best known 
and most solidly established groups. 
For instance, Harry Macdonough 
sang the lead in the Victor record 
of “On the Banks of the Wabash,” 
by the American Quartet, in the 
place of Billy Murray. Walter Van 
Brunt also took Murray’s place in a 
few American Quartet and Heidel- 
berg Quintet records, and Walter B. 
Rogers substituted for Steve Porter 
in one of the Quartet’s Victor ver- 
sions of “Casey Jones.” 

I mentioned in the article that 
Reinald Werrenrath sometimes sang 
baritone in the Hayden Quartet in 
the place of S. H. Dudley. The only 
Peerless Quartet record I know of in 
which Henry Burr does not sing is 
an Edison cylinder of “Character- 
istic Negro Medley.” Billy Murray 
took Burr’s place in that one — I 
suppose because his style of singing 
was better adapted to such a num- 
ber than Burr’s. And in the Edison 
Amberol cylinder of “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny,” the noted so- 
prano, Inez Barbour, assisted the 
Premier Quartet, but was given no 
credit for her work. All of which 
just goes to show there are excep- 
tions to all rules — and all record- 
ing ensembles! 

Now, here is the revised and en- 
larged list of performers who sang 
or played under more than one 
name: 

ALCOCK, MERLE— Merle Tillotson. 

ALEXANDER, GEORGE (Clifford Al- 
exander Wiley) — Arthur Clifford (Edison 
cylinders). Possibly Atwood Twitched 
on Zonophone. 

ANTHONY, HARRY— See Young-, John. 

ARDEN, VICTOR, and WADSWORTH, 
WHEELER — Bennett Brothers (Lyric). 

AUSTIN, GENE (Gene Lucas) — 
Charles Keene. Austin and George Re- 
neau made Edison records as “The 
Blue Ridge Duo.” 

BACON, Fred J. — Ernie Anderson 
(Edison). 

BAKER, ELSIE— Elsie West Baker, 
Edna Brown, Nora Watson, Mabel West. 

BALLARD, GEORGE WILTON — 
George Wilton. 

BAUR, FRANKLYN — possibly Ben 
Litchfield (Grey Gukl). 

BENZLER, ALBERT — probably Al- 
bert Henry (Columbia). 

BERNARD, AL — John Bennett (Ma- 
dison), Jack Clare (Fathe), “Skeeter” 
Sims (Regal), “Uncle Joe,” (Romeo). 
He and J. Russell Robinson were “The 
Dixie Stars.” The name of John Bennett 
was also used for other singers. 

BESSINGER, FRANK, and WHITE, 
FRANK— Radio Franks. 

BESSINGER, FRANK, and WRIGHT, 
FRANK — Radio Franks. 

BIELING, JOHN — said he made Co- 
lumbia cylinders in the 1890's under the 
name of Livingston. 

BOUDINI BROTHERS — Brown and 
Edwards (Lyric). 

BROWN. EDNA — See Baker, Elsie. 

BROX SISTERS — Wainwright Sis- 
ters (Edison). 
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BURR, HENRY (Harry H. McClaskey) 
— Alfred Alexander (Pa the), Harry Barr 
(Harmony), Harry Haley (Cameo), Irv- 
ing 1 Gilleue, Frank Knapp (Harmony and 
Velvet Tone), Harry McClaskey, Sham us 
McClaskey (Emerson). 

CAMPBELL, ALBERT — A. C. Camp- 
bell (Berliner), Frank Howard (Zono- 
phone), Frank Webster (Pathe). Camp- 
bell and Henry Burr made some records 
which were issued in the Scala Record 
catalog in England as being by “Bellwood 
and Burr." During his 1926-27 partner- 
ship with Jack Kaufman they appeared 
on Madison records as ‘‘Collins & Rey- 
nolds" and ‘‘Wheeler and Morse." 

CARSON, MARY — Kathleen Kingston 
(Edison). 

CHAPMAN, EDITH — Miss Chappell 
(Edison cylinders), Edith Chapman 
Goold. 

CLARK, HELEN — Sallie Collins 
(Edison), Emma Johnson (Edison), May 
Meredith (Columbia), Grace Woods (Edi- 
son). She may also have been Ruth 
Lenox on Okeh, Pathe and other brands. 

COLLINS, ARTHUR — is said to have 
made an Indestructible cylinder of 
“When You’re All Dressed Up and No 
Place to Go" under the name of Hawley. 

COOK, PHIL — “Phil and Jerry,*' 
“The Radio Chef.” 

CORRELL and GO S DEN — “Amos and 
Andy," “Sam 'n' Henry.” 

COYLE, EDGAR — Arthur Reeve. 

COX, MARION EVELYN — probably 
Marion Crawford on Pathe. 

CRAVER, AL— See Dal hart, Vernon. 

CROXTOM, FRANK — probably Frank- 
lin Careau on Emerson. 

D ADM UN, ROYAL — Ralph Crane, 
Bruce Wallace. 

DALHART, VERNON (Marion Try 
Slaughter) — Probably no one will ever 
succeed in compiling an absolutely com- 
plete and accurate list of the names 
used by Dalhart, especially after he 
began making hill-billy records. I can- 
not vouch that all the names that follow 
are correct, but they have been, sub- 
mitted by persons who have made a 
study of Dalhart recordings — James 
Ahern, Mack Allen, Wolfe Ballard, 
Jeff Calhoun, Jess Calhoun, Jimmy Can- 
non, Ed Clifford, Al Cramer, Al Craver, 
James Cummings, Charles Dalton, Ver- 
non Dell, Joseph Elliott, Frank Evans, 
Jep Fuller, David Harris Harry Harris, 
Lou Hayes, Joe Kincaid, Fred King, 
Hugh Latimer, Tobe Little, “Lone Star 
Ranger,” Bob Massey, Guy Massey, Billy 
McAfee, George McLaughlin, Warren 
Mitchell, Dick Morse, “Mr. X.,” Sam 
Peters (English Regal), Harry Raymond, 
Henry Scott, Josephus Smith, Cliff Stew- 
art, Edward Stone, Billy Stuart, Will 
Terry, Allen Turner, Sid Turner, Bill 
Vernon, Billy Vernon, Herbert Vernon, 
Will Vernon, “Vel Veteran," Tom Wat- 
son, Bob White, Robert White, Walter 
Whitlock, George Woods. Several of 
these names — Frank Evans, David 
Harris, “Lone Star Ranger,” "Mr. X.,” 
Cliff Stewart and “Vel Veteran” — were 
also used for other singers on off-brand 
records. Dalhart and Ed Smalle made 
an Edison record as the Arkansas Trio, 
with John Cali playing the banjo. They 
were also the Windy City Duo on Gen- 
nett, and sang on Pathe and Perfect 
records as Mitchell and White. Dalhart 
and Carson Robison made duet records 
as Jeff Calhoun and Bob Andrews, Mack 
Allen and Gil Parker, Wolfe Ballard and 
Claude Samuels, the Cramer Brothers, 
Evans and Clarke, the Jones Brothers 
(on Australian Panochord), Sam Peters 
and Harry Jones (English Regal), and 
Al Craver and Charlie Wells. With the 
addition of Adelyne Hood, they were the 
Jewel Trio, the Oriole Trio and the 
Regal Rascals. 

DAWSON, PETER (Peter Smith Daw- 
son) — Will Danby, Leonard Dawson, 
Hector Grant, Will Strong. 

DE GOGORZA, EMILIO — M. Fernand, 
M. Francisco, Carlos Francisco, E. Fran- 
cisco, Ed Franklin (a name also used on 
Zonophone for other singers), Herbert 
Goddard. 

DEIRO, GUIDO — Carlo Pampini 
(Cameo). 

DEIRO, PIETRO — Pietro. 

DE DEATH, VAUGHAN (Lenora Von- 
derlieth) — Angelina De Marco, Gloria 
Geer. 

DIXON, RAYMOND — See Murphy, 
Lambert. 


MUSIC BOXES 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm § 
gears ana pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- = 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are \ 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work, j 
Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. | 
Just ask for any specific item and Fm sure I will have it. Every item \ 
5 offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need = 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

! Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered, j 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island i 
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OLD SALZBURG 
MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlay? restored and retinted to original condition. 

Free Estimates — AH Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of Now York specializing In new & 

Antique Musio Boxes 

Located in Historic old Georgetown In the Nation’s Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 

• Antique Dealers 

• Collectors 

• Students of Americana 

All need this fine reference book on 
automatic pianos, orchestrions, cal- 
liopes, and many other unusual auto- 
matic instruments. 

251 pages — Over 500 illustrations — Cloth bound. 

PRICE $10.00 POSTPAID 

■ . . . well written and often Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. \ 

explosively funny ..." THE VESTAL PRESS 

—Binghamton (N.Y.) Press 85SS STRATFORD — VESTAL 2, 



Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT REPAIRING - oyllnders rcpinned. 
combs repaired &, tuned, aU parts repaired, 
cases ref 1 Dished, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals & lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

139 -1th Ave. (PE 8-1506) Pelham, N. V. 
Specialists since 1825 


Attention . . . 
ANTIQUE 
DEALERS! 

Do you shy away from collections of 
coins and paper money? Avail your- 
self of our service. We will travel 
anywhere in the U.S. to assist you 
in valueing and disposing of collec- 
tions, estates or anything numis- 
matic. FEEL FREE TO CONTACT 
U-S ANY TIME. The service is gTatis 
and may mean considerable profit 
to you. Write or phone . . . Charles 
French of . . . 

FRENCH’S 

7 FIRST ST., TROY, N. Y. 

PHONE AS 2-3131 
Coin Dealers and Auctioneers for 

Nearly Thirty Years. tfx 
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WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABEL8 
Particularly the following i 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten- Inch, single -faced, with 
red and gold and black and sliver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
l&bflls 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by gTeat singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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DOUGLAS, FRED (an English come- 
dian, said to have used more other 
names Lhan any oLher British recording 
artisL) — Among his 33 or more "aliases'’ 
are I 7 ’. W. Ramsey, Fred Murray, Frank 
Terry, Harry Vernon, Frank Greene, 
Charles Vernon, Fred Barmy, Tom Gil- 
bert, Stewart Morton and Harry Glenn. 
In duets he was one of the Barmy 
Brothers, the Two Gilberts, Barmy and 
Buck, Fred and Harry, and the Two 
Duggies — his partner under the latter 
name being his son, Leslie Douglas. 
These names were used in recording for 
the larger companies. He used many 
others in singing for minor firms. 

DOWNEY, MORTON — James MorLon 
(Edison Diamond Disc). 

DUDLEY, S. H. (Samuel Holland Rous) 
— Frank Kern ell. 

DUPREZ, FRED — I have not heard 
any of the Zonophone records made by a 
comedian, Fred Lambert, but judging by 
the titles I suspect that they were the 
work of Fred Duprez. 

EMMONS, HARVEY — Henry Nesbit. 

FAVOR, EDWARD M. — Made cylin- 
ders in the lS90’s as Edward Le Fevre. 

FERARA, FRANK — Palakiki Ferrai- 
ra (probably his right name). 

FIELDS, ARTHUR (Abe Finkelstein) 
— One of the more prolific recorders 
under many names: Jim Andrews, Don- 
ald Baker, Andy Britt, Arthur Baldwin, 
D. Bud Bernle, Eugene Buckley, Harry 
Crane, Charles Dale, Walter H. Dale, 
George French, Henry Gray, Larry Hol- 
ton, Jimmy Kern, Henry King, William 
Lewis, Arthur Mack, Jack Martin, Ar- 
thur Meadows, "Mr. X," Walter Norton, 
Padric O'Brien, Jimmy Ryan, Arthur 
Seelig, John Sloane, Fred Stone, Bob 
Thomas (a name more often used by 
Ernest Hare), "Vel Veteran," Robert 
Wood. With a woman whom I can’t 
identify Fields sang a duet on a Romeo 
record as "Gent and Wheeler." He also 
appeared, probably with Fred Hall, in 
groups called the Hometowners and the 
Lumberjacks. I suspect the foregoing 
list is far from complete. 

FREER, MARCIA — Margaret A. Freer 
(probably her real name). 

GARY, SID — A! Foster. 

GENE AND GLENN— Gene Carroll and 
Glenn Rowell. 

GILLETTE, IRVING— See Burr, Henry. 

GILLHAM, ART — “The Whispering 
Pianist." 

GLENN, WILFRED — Marion Green 
(Lyric). 

BLACKETT, CHARLES — Edwin Dale. 

HALL, ARTHUR — Adolph J, Hahl 
(his real name) Howard Lewis (Black 
Swan), Cliff Stewart (Domino). He, John 
Ryan and Ed Smalle were the Fr dickers 
on Edison records. 

HALL. FRED — “Old Pop Collins" 
(Edison). 

HALL, WENDELL — "Radio Red." 

HANSHAW, ANNETTE — Dot Dare, 
Gay EJIis, Patsy Young. 

HARE, ERNEST— Another with enough 
assumed names to populate a vLUage. 
This list is representative, but most 
likely not complete — Wallace Daniels, 
Arthur Grant, "Mr. Hare" (on children’s 
records), David Harris, Henry Jones, 
Robert Judson, Walter Leslie, Frank 
Mann, Curt Phillips, "Radio Joe," Roy 
Roberts, Ernie Spencer, Bob Thomas, 
John Thomas. "Uncle Ernest" (chil- 
dren’s records). For information about 
Jones and Hare duets, see Jones, Billy. 

HARLAN, BYRON G. (George Byron 
Harlan) — Cyrus Pippins (Edison cyl- 
inder), "Deacon Treadway” (Pathe), Bert 
Terrv (Actuelle). 

HARRISON, JAMES F.— See Wheeler, 
Frederick J. 

HARRISON, SAM — Harrison Latimer. 

HARRISON, CHARLES (Charles Wil- 
liam Harrison) — Billy Burton, Hugh 
Donovan, Hugo Donivetti, Charles Hil- 
ton. William Bundle (Actuelle). 

HART. CHARLES — Harry Curtis. 
George Gordon, Henry Jordan, James 
Jordan, Charles Warren, Arthur Wilson. 

HARVEY, MORTON— Herbert Morlev, 
Gene Rogers. 

HETNRTCH, JULIA — Julia Henry. 

HEMUS. PERCY — Charles Gordon. 

HTLLEBRAND, FRED— Charles Foster 

(Regal). 

HINDER MYER, HARVEY — Harvey 
Wilson. Harvey Wilson Hindermyer. 
Hindermyer and Earle Tuckerman were 


the "Gold Dust Twins" on an Edison 
record. 

HOWE. ROBERT — Kenneth Walters, 
Harold Wood. 

HUNTING, RUSSELL— Michael Casey. 

JACKSON, THOMAS — William Jack- 
son. 

JAMES, LEWIS— Robert Bruce (Pathe 
and Emerson), Charles Cinway (Actu- 
elle), Harold Harvey, Robert Lewis 
(Columbia), "Uncle Lewis" (Kiddie), 
Bruce Wallace (Okeh). Royal Dadmun 
also called himself Bruce Wallace on a 
Victor record. 

JONES, BILLY (William Reese Jones) 
— Another of the outstanding users of 
lots of names. Here is a representative 
listing: Harry Blake, Billy de Rex, Uges- 
so Gargolo, Eugene Harold, David Har- 
ris, William Johnson, "Mr. Jones" (on 
children's records), Reese Jones, Willy 
Jones, Tom Moore, Dennis O’Malley, Wm. 
Rees, Wm. Reese, Victor Roberts, Melvin 
Strong, Bertram Smith, Bob Thompson, 
"Uncle BiJly" (on children’s records), 
Billy West, William West, Carlton Wil- 
liams, Frank Williams. Several of these 
names were used on Pathe ail'd Actuelle 
records. Frank Williams, on Cameo, was 
the same name that Dan W. Quinn had 
used on Columbia years before. Jones 
and Ernest Hare made duet records for 
off- brands under such names as The 
Happiness Boys, Lewis James and John 
Marron, Lyons and Heilman, the Radio 
Kings and the Romeo Boys. They un- 
mistakably took part in one Cameo 
record labeled "Tuning In With Ruby 
Norton." 

KAISER, MARIE — Marie de ICyzer. 

KAPLAN, DAVE — Dave Landis. 

KAUFMAN, IRVING — Another of the 
prolific users of many names. Irving 
says that when he used to start for a 
recording engagement, his wife would 
ask: "Well, whom are you going to be 
today — George Beaver, Frank Harris or 
Who?" and lie would reply, "What do 
you care, as long as the check is made 
out to Irving Kaufman?" — George Bea- 
ver, George Bronson, Frank Christy, 
Billy Clarke, Charles Dickson. Frank 
Harris, John Holmes, Henry Irving, 
Sidney Mitchell, Happy Jim Parsons, 
Jack Shea, Harry Smith, Noel Taylor. 

KAUFMAN, JACK — Jack Dalton, 
Happy Martin, "Weary Willie" (Actu- 
elle). Irving anti Jack Kaufman made 
duet records as "Dooley and Shea," Billy 
Clarke and Burt Green, and Irvings and 
Jackson. 

KENNEDY, W1LLTAM A. — Probably 
William Bonner on Edison. 

KERNS, GRACE — Katherine Clark; 
possibly also Miriam Clark. 

KIM MEL, JOHN J. — John J. ICimm- 
ble (Edison cylinders). 

KTRKABY, ED — Eddie Kirk. 

KIRKBY, STANLEY — Charles Hol- 
land, John Morgan. 

KLINE, OLTVE — Alice Green. 

LAYMAN, ZORA — Zora. 

LENNOX, ETJZABETH — Louise Fer- 
rell. Louise Terrell. Emily Earle (Bruns- 
wick). 

LUTHER, FRANK (Francis Luther 
Crow) — Bud Billings, Frank Evans. Fran- 
cis Evans, Francis Luther, Bud Thomp- 
son, Frank Tuttle. Luther and Carson 
Robison recorded duets under such names 
as the Black Brothers, Jim^on Brothers, 
Bud and Joe Billings, and Joe Adams 
and Janies Clark. Luther may also have 
been Pete Wiggins on Okeh records. 

MacDONOUGH, HARRY (John Scan- 
tlebury Macdonald) — Harry Macdonald. 
Ralph Raymond. 

MhcMAHON, LOUISE — Grace Nash. 

MACY. GERALD — G. Underhill Macy. 

MARSH. LUCY ISABELLE — Anna 
Howard. 

MARVIN. FRANK — Ray Ball (Jew- 
el), "Lazy Larry” (Romeo!. Frankie 
Marvin, Jimmie Price (Romeo), Frankie 
Wallace (Edison and other brands), 
"Wearv Willie" (Perfect), George Whits 
(Okeh). 

MARVIN, JOHNNY — “Holier Duke 
and His like.” (Harmony), Jimmie May 
(National Music Lovers), John Marvin 
(Okeh). 

MnCLASKEY, HARRY — See Burr, 
Henry. 

MCDONALD, EDITH — Edith McDon- 
ald Carpenter. 

McMTCHEN CLAYTON— Bob Nichols. 

MEADOR. GEORGE — Grant Stephens. 

MEYER, JOHN H. — John Myers, 


John Wilbur. With Henry Moeller, Meyer 
made duet records as Myers and Fair- 
bank and Harlan and Roberts. 

MIDDLETON, ARTHUR — Edward 
Allen, Eduoard Middlesiadt. 

MILLER, BOB — Bob Ferguson. 

MILLER, REED — Henry Pinckney 
(Emerson), James Reed. 

MOELLER, HENRY— Henry Fairbank. 

MORGAN, CORINNE — Corinne Mor- 
gan Welsh (her real name, on an Emer- 
son record). 

MU NX, FRANK — Paul Oliver. 

MURPHY, LAMBERT — Raymond 
Dixon. 

MURRAY. BILLY (William Thomas 
Murray) — Dan Hughey, William Murray, 
Cy Pitkin. Murray and Walter Scanlan 
made duets on off-brand records as 
"Saunders and White." 

MURRAY, PETE — Peter Murray (his 
real name). 

NELSON, EDDIE — Ben Linn. 

NELSON, ESTHER (Mrs. Charles 
Hart) — Jane Nielson (Okeh). 

O’ MORE, COLIN — Arthur Burns, 
James Harrod, George Wilson. 

PARKER, J. DONALD (Horace Ruwe) 
— "Happy Jack," Jack Parker. 

PHILLIPS. JOSEPH A. — Franklyn 
Kent (Okeh), Harry Lawrence (Rex), 
Justice Lewis (Pathe), Joe Phillips 
(Okeh). 

PIERCE, BOB — "Old King Cole." 

PIKE, ERNEST — Herbert Payne, 
Herbert Perrv. 

PRINCE, CHARLES A. — Charles 
Adams. 

QUINN, DAN W. — (Frank Williams), 
Columbia. 

RADIO FRANKS — See Bessinger & 
Wright and Bessinger & White. 

REA, VIRGINIA — Olive Palmer. 

RICE, GLADYS — Bettinga Bergere, 
Rachel Grant, Victoria Marsden. 

ROBISON, CARSON — Joe Billings, 
Charlie Wells. See also Vernon Dalhart 
and Frank Luther for information about 
Robison duet names. 

RYAN, JOHN — Jack Rhan. 

SARTO. A X DR E A— Ed ga r Ha 1 1 , Jam es 
Hall, Edgar Stoddard. 

SCANLAN, WALTER— See Van Brunt, 
Walter. 

SHAW, ELLTOTT — Edward Burke 
(Regal), Thomas Edwards (National 
Music Lovers), Frank Sterling (Pathe). 
James Jordan (Okeh). Probably also 
Turner Roe (Pathe). 

SPENCER, LEONARD GARFTELD — 
Len Spencer, Leonard G. Spencer, Garry 
Allen, La rry Leonard . 

STACKS, TOM — Tom Howard (Edi- 
son). 

STANLEY, FRANK C. (William Stan- 
ley Grinsted) — H. C. Parker (English 
Columbia). George S. Williams (banjo 
records for Edison in 1S9S-99 "coon" 
songs sung for Harms. Kaiser and Ha- 
gen). He probably also was William 
Fredericks on Columbia. 

STEVENSON, EL1SE — Alice C. Stev- 
venson, Eltse Wood. 

STEWART. CAL (Calvin Edward 
Stewart — "Uncle Josh." 

STUART, HERBERT — See Albert 
Wiederhold. 

THORNE, JOHN — Billy Desmond, 
Marcus Browning. 

TIFFANY, MARIE — Betty Barrett 
(Edison Blue Amberol). 

VAN BRUNT, WALTER (Walter John 
Van Brunt) — John O'Brien (Romeo), 
Walter Scanlan, Herbert Scott (English 
Columbia). Van Brunt mav also have 
been Carl Ely on Indestructible cylinders. 

VAN EPS, FRED — Edward Boynton 
(Pathe). 

VERLET, ALICE — "Madame X" 
(Pathe). 

WADSWORTH, F. WHEELER — Fred 
AY'. Wadsworth. He also made in 191S 
a Pathe record as Frank Wadsworth 
with a piano accompaniment by the late 
Je«n Goldkette. 

WELLS, JOHN BARNES — AVI Ilian) 
Barnes. 

AVERRENRATH, RETNALD — Edward 
Hamilton (Victor). An unidentified tenor 
who also used the name of Edward 
Hamilton made Puritan records. 

WHEELER, ELIZABETH— Jane Ken- 
yon. 

AVHEELER. FREDERICK J. — James 
E. Harrison. 

WHEELER. WILLIAM— Probably Paul 
Hardy on Actuelle records. 

‘WHISPERING PTANTST" — See Gill- 
ham, Art. 

WHITE, JOSEPH M— "Silver Masked 
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Left to right: 

ADOLPH J. HAHL, one of the most popular free-lance re- 
cording artists of the 1920's, was better known as Arthur Hall. 

BEULAH GAYLORD YOUNG today Is Mrs. Charles Har- 
rison. She was also known on records as Molly Ames. 


CHARLES HARRISON, one of the most popular tenors in 
phonograph history, also made records as Hugh Donovan and 
Billy Burton. 

HELEN CLARK (MRS. EVAN CAMERON), shown here, 
giving an Edison “tone test" in 1916, made Edison records 
under at least four names. 


Tenor,” Joe White, J. Malachy White. 

WHITLOCK. BILLY — “Madame 
Paula,” Dudley Roy. 

WIEDERHOLD, ALBERT — Herbert 
Stuart. 

WILLIAMS, EVAN — Henry Evans, 
William T. Evans. 

WILLLAMS, IRENE — Irene Audrey 
(Brunswick). 

WINSCH, LOUIS J. — George Burn- 
side (Crescent), Joe Remington (Pathe), 
Harry Williams (Lyric). He probably 
also was George Prescott (Pathe). 

YOUNG, BEULAH GAYLORD (Mrs. 
Charles Harrison) — Molly Ames (Co- 
lumbia). 

YOUNG, JOHN— Harry Anthony, Jack 
Young (Gennett Art-Tone). 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographa, old 
disc phonographs with outside horna. Old 
record catalogs, books, $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel. Calif. n3426 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ja3846 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 76c each. — Dare 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Mineravllle, Pa, 

ap!20821 


FORTY antique phonographs. List 25c, 
with pictures 50c. Prices reduced again. 
Some nice banks for sale or trade. — 
Miller's, 1017 Westgate Rd., Troy, Ohio. 

n3483 


ATTE NTI ON : Antique phonographs, 
cylinder & disc. All makes, models. Re- 
paired, bought, sold. Almost everything 
in stock to repair any make or model. 
Phonographs completely overhauled, 
cases refin ished. Parts duplicated with 
original parts. Cylinder and disc records 
for sale. Reproducers repaired. Many 
complete, like new, cylinder and disc, 
phonographs for sale. All workmanship, 
phonographs guaranteed. Phonographs 
for sale sheet, 10c. Phonographs parts 
price sheet, 10c. — Lexington House, 
c/o Lloyd Whitlock, 114 State Street, 
Brewer, Maine. ja3481I 
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A photo of the Original Lyric Trio was reproduced on page 13 of the Septem- 
ber, 1898, Phonoscope. Members were John Havens, tenor; Esteila Louise Mann, 
soprano, and William F. Hooley, bass. Miss Mann, whose life story appeared in 
the April, 1952, HOBBIES, organized the Trio and owned the Lyric Record Co. 

A few months after this picture was taken, Havens, who was business manager 
of the Company, entered other work, and Harry Macdonough took his place. 

When Miss Mann gave up phonograph work to return to her home in Indiana, 
the Lyric Trio became Grace Spencer, soprano; Macdonough and Hooley. 
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Left: A 1927 recording scene in Okeh’s New York laboratory. 
The singer (center) is Irving Kaufman, who made records under 
many different names. From left to right, others are: 

Charles L. Hibbard, chief recording engineer; William A. Timm, 
manager of the foreign record department; Peter Decker, assist- 
ant recording engineer; Tom Rockwell, recording manager; Rube 
Bloom, composer and pianist; Bob Stephens, harmonist; Andy San- 


nella, saxophone player; Justin Ring, music supervisor; Alex B. 
Johnson, editor of the Phonograph Monthly Review , and AI Taylor, 
assistant to the engineers. 

Right: JOHN YOUNG, at the left in this picture, was equally 
well known under the assumed name of Harry Anthony. He is 
with Grace Spencer and Eugene Rose. All are now dead. 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


MELODEONS FOR SALE. Also export 
melodeon and reed organ repairing. Rea- 
sonable. — C. Lamper, C-Sharp Hobby 
Shop, 1365 Bristol, N.W., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. d3023 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18%" $3; 
15 Vz“ $2.50; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. <13234 

MIRA, Polyphone, Kalllope, Regina, 
Stelle, etc. Send diameter wanted for 
complete list and prices. — Bornand, 139 
4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. nlOGl 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists of 
records or phonograph* you have for sale 
I am a collector only, and cannot tell 
you where to *ell them. The only rec- 
ords I want to buy are sapphire, center- 
start Pa the discs by Gene Greene, "The 
Ragtime King." I will pay $3 for fine 
copies of Pathe records by Greene, If 
they are not already In my collection. I 
need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplement* and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World from 
1905 to 1926, and The Edison Phonograph 
or Amberola Monthly, Diamond Points, 
the Columbia Record and the Voice of 
the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 47$, Vin- 
ton, Va. tfx 


RECORDINGS NEEDED, will pay 
high price: "Clarlnetski," Johnny Dodds: 
"Prohibition Has Done Me Wrong," Jim- 
my Rodgers; w FA- Glenn Miller. Please 
contact: Alda Favla-Artsay, 60 Prospect 
Ave., Valhalla, N. Y. tfx 


RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1957 radio 
or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, mys- 
tery, adventure). — George Vlasto, 400 
North St., Greenwich, Conn. d3063 


WANTED: Records. Radio Transcrip- 
tions. Films, Photographs, etc. by Guy 
Lombardo, Sammy Kaye, Blue Barron, 
Art Kassel, Ink Spots, Jan Garber. High- 
est prices paid. — Paul Scrlven, 238 West 
State, Niles, Ohio. ja30S4 


ART GILLHAM records wanted: Col- 
umbia 297-D, Bluebird B-6454, and all 
of his recordings for Pathe, Gennett, and 
Okeh. Also want his recording under the 
name Barrelhouse Pete. — George Blau, 
2823 N. Rockwood Dr., Peoria, 111. n3825 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 166 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

d3084 


CLOSE OUT SALE: Opera, vocal, 
dance and orchestra records, reasonable 
prices. Price list 10c. — Dave Spahn, 19 
Alexander Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. n8863 


NEW MUSIC BOX RELEASE: AB-5 
"Golden Music Box Favorites" 26 nostal- 
gic familiar airs, Robin Adair, Home 
Sweet Home, Mocking Bird. Silver 
Threads, and several Stephen Foster's, 
etc., from rare old music boxes on 12'’’ 
HI-FI $3.98 pp. pd. — Bornand Music 
Box Co., 139 4th Ave., Pelham, New York. 
n3027 

Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A R G, 341 Cooper ‘Station, 

New York 3, N. Y. d6084 

50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
David B. Heyman, 628 East 3rd 

St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. ja3297 

Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 

York 24, N. Y. f!28862 

Collector’s Records, 78's, famous 
artists, orchestras, vocals, instru- 
mentals, cross section of the past 
entertainers. Let us know your wants. 
— Hunt, P.O. Box 407, ChilHcothe, 
Mo. f60021 


OVER 100,000 hard-to-get record*, 1903 
to LP. — Jack’* Record Cellar, 254 Scott 
St.. San Francisco 17. Calif. d!26121 


MUSIC BOX RECORDINGS made from 
finest collection, 12" Hi-Fi. AB-3 Christ- 
mas Music Box. RCB-4 M usic Box 
Waltzes. AB-5 Golden Music Box Fav- 
orites. $3.9S each. — Bornand, 139 4th 
Ave., Pelham, N, Y. n!272 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" lUt* 7500 number* 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. jel20061 


FREE "Personalities" catalog* - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station. 
New York, N. Y. apt>276 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and 
cylinder records, many types of early 
phonographs, 26c for list. Also "Evolution 
of the Phonograph,” by Walter Welch 
and Oliver Reed, a complete history of 
the phonograph, 676 pages, regular price 
$9.96. — Coppernoll's Antiques, Palatine 
Bridge, N. Y. n3886 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection* 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12* LP. — ARG, 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. f08Q6 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs. — Ted's Sec- 
ond Hand Store, 1128 Ridge Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please). d3253 


OUT OF PRINT RECORDS: Operatic, 
show business, personalities. Instru- 
mental solos, speech, etc. Write for free 
list of artists you collect - Caruso, Galli- 
Curci, Melba, Jolson, etc. Also Thomas 
Edison speaking to the American people. 
Re-issued recording send $1. — Memory 
■Shop, 188 Monroe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Ja3027 


TRY MARCONI’S for rarb 78’a. Serving 
collectors for 48 years. Original stock 
records of operatic, orchestral, popular 
and Jazz. Also cut out Ip's. Send for 
operatic catalog. 25c. — Marconi Bros.. 
864 Lexington Ave., New York City 21, 
N. Y. ap66121 


OLD RECORDS many collector’s items, 
78’s and later. New stock and adding. 
Thousands on hand all types and labels. 
Send lists of your needs, specify details. 
— S&G Sales, Rt. 4, Box 696, Tallahassee, 
Fla. d3028 


78rpm GOLDEN AGE vocals, rare op- 
erates, orchestral and instrumental rec- 
ords, old catalogs, photos of singers - all 
may be found on our regular monthly 
lists. Also large selection of Imported 
European LP's. — Ross, Court & Co.. 
3244 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. mh66121 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS, South's 
store for top condition collectors' 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Collections bought as well as sold, — 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami 3?, Fla. Ja3065 
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MORE JOTTINGS FROM 
“THE PHONOSCOPE” 


By JIM WALSH 


In HOBBIES for April, 1955, I 
told of spending several happy hours 
in the Library of Congress, making 
notes from “The Phonoscope,” a 
talking machine trade paper for 1896 
through 1899. 

The magazine was founded by 
Russell Hunting, recording expert 
and originator of the once world- 
famous “Casey” series of humorous 
talking records, and it was edited 
by him during most of its life. 

I explained that my brief stay in 
Washington had allowed me time to 
read only part of the volume, and 
said that whenever I had another 
opportunity I should return to the 
Library and complete my note tak- 
ing. 

That opportunity didn't arrive 
until Friday, June 15, 1962, when I 
boarded a train in Roanoke, Va., 
and rode to Washington to meet my 
friend, Miss Doris Minards, of Lon- 
don, Eng., assistant secretary of the 
Dickens Fellowship, and a group of 
other Dickensians. They had come 
to the States for the first annual 
conference of the Fellowship ever 
held on this side of the Atlantic. 

My train was an hour and a half 
late, and when I arrived at Hotel 
Washington, whez*e the group were 
staying, the room clerk told me they 
had waited until 1:30 p.m. for me, 
hoping I could go with them for a 
tour of Mount Vernon. As it was, 
they had gone and wouldn't be back 
until about 7:30. 

Being unexpectedly “stuck” in 
Washington for several hours with 
nothing to do, I thought of the 
Library of Congress and that volume 
of “The Phonoscope.” So I hailed 
a cab and was soon in the Library’s 
Music Division. 

There I introduced myself to Don- 
ald L. Leavitt, head of the recorded 
music section, and received a cordial 
welcome. Don said my HOBBIES 
writings, like those of my brilliant 
colleague, Aida Favia-Artsay were 
valuable in his work and he would 
be delighted to help me in any way. 

After he had shown me the re- 
corded music section and the Li- 
brary's collection of record catalogs, 
he obtained the “Phonoscope” vo- 
lume for me, and I set almost 


feverishly to woi’k, Reading at top 
speed, I hastily scribbed notes in 
Speedwriting, and glanced every two 
or three minutes at the clock. 

Resuming where I had left off 
years before, I made my last note 
precisely at 7 o’clock. Then I flagged 
down another cab, was driven to the 
hotel and had a delightful evening 
with the charming Miss Minards, 
who has been one of my dearest 
friends by correspondence for many 
years. 

Beginning- with the July, 1898, 
Phonoscope, the Norcross Phono- 
graph Co. offered 179 brown wax 
cylinders played by the Metropolitan 
Band and directed by Signor G. 
Pelaso. The cost to dealers was 
$10 a dozen or 75 cents each “in 
barrel lots.” 

In those days records could be or- 
dered by the barrel and the pur- 
chaser had to take whatever the 
manufacturer sent him. 

The Phonoscope’s first mention 
of the basso, Frank C. Stanley, who 
was to become one of the most 
famous pioneer recording artists, 
turned up in August, 1898: 

“Frank C. Stanley, a new aspirant for 
laurels in the phonograph world, has 
made a good start. We understand that 
Mr. Norcross has secured 45 master rec- 
ords out of 75 and, considering this is 
only the second effort, his work will not 
be in vain." 

It was also announced that an- 
other basso, William F. Hooley, had 
taken the place of Roger Harding as 
the manager of the Excelsior Phono- 
graph Co. 

Nearly every issue had something 
about the prodigious Len Spencer, 
undoubtedly the greatest recording 
artist of that era. This time “Casey” 
revealed that Len had been robbed 
of a gold watch and chain which 
he had left on a horn rack while 
making Columbia cylinders. Leon- 
ard Garfield Spencer had been called 
downstairs to speak to a lady friend 
and the robbery was committed while 
he was gone. 

On page 8 of the September, 1898, 
issue was a story about the late 
Fred Hager being awarded a gold 
medal offered by The Phonoscope 
for making “the most creditable” 
violin record. 

Page 13 featured an article about 
Estella Louise Mann, whose Lyric 
Record Co. was the first founded 
and operated by a woman. There 
were photos of Miss Mann; the Orig- 
inal Lyric Trio, consisting of her, 
John Havens, and “Bill” Hooley; 
Joseph Weber, and Jack Simonds, an 
Irish comedian who was recording 


“his famous Mulcahey stories.” (I 
wonder if anybody today has one 
or more Simonds records.) 

I found the following item of ex- 
ceptional interest: 

"Early in November, Len S-pencer’s 
Greater New York Minstrels will open 
in Orange, N.J., under the management 
and proprietorship of the genial Len. 

“Performers include the Diamond Com- 
edy Four; Billy Golden, comedian; Vess 
L. Ossman, ban joist; Steve Porter, Illus- 
trated songs; Roger Harding, tenor bal- 
ladist; the Three Murray Brothers, mus- 
ical experts; the Wizard Goldin; Freder- 
ick Rose, descriptive vocalist; the Greater 
New York Quartet, and in conclusion, 
Golden, Spencer, and Harding in their 
great plantation act entitled ‘In Front 
of the Old Cabin Door.* ’’ 

Another item said that the Great- 
er New York Quartet, composed of 
Harding, Jones, Porter, and Har- 
grave, “are furnishing the campaign 
songs through the State this fall. 
They are seasoned singers and make 
a sure hit.” 

What a treat the patrons of Spen- 
cer's Greater New York Minstrels 
should have had ! However, the Three 
Murray Brothers did not include 
Billy Murray, who was then living 
in the West. 

“The Wizard Goldin” probably 
was Horace Goldin, who had a magic 
act that included pretending to saw 
a woman in two. Many years later, 
George L. Thompson made an Okeh 
record based on the “sawing” illu- 
sion. 

Frederick Rose must have been 
the Frederic Rose, who made Edison 
cylinders for a couple of years, be- 
ginning in 1908. 

Golden, Spencer, and Harding were 
one of the variants of the Spencer 
Trio, which made several records of 
“In Front of the Old Cabin Door.” 
The Jones in the quartet was Will 
C. Jones, who had also been a mem- 
ber of the Diamond Four, but I know 
nothing of Hai’grave, the basso. 

Len Spencer always seemed to be 
having trouble. The September issue 
told of his riding in a cab when 
the horse became frightened “and 
dashed up Broadway at frightful 
speed. The driver was thrown to the 
ground, terribly injured, and the cab 
smashed against a cable car. Len 
crawled out from under the cab, 
wearing the same old smile. After 
brushing a few splinters off his coat, 
he remarked, ‘Who got up this 
party?' ” 

The article added that Len said 
he was going to write a song called 
“Stop Throwing Cars at Your Honey 
Boy” 

I have been puzzled nearly all my 
life as to the identity of a baritone, 
Atwood Twitchell, a soloist for Zon- 
ophone records in the early 1900’s. 
Of late years I have thought it 
likely he was Clifford Wiley, who 
sang under the name of George 
Alexander. The September, 1898, 
Phonoscope makes it appear likely, 
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however, Twitchell was singing 
under his real name: 

“Mr. Atwood Twitchell is one of the 
new phonograph singers whom Harms, 
Kaiser and Hagen have introduced and 
made an impression on lovers of the In- 
strument. Mr. Twitchell possesses a high, 
clear baritone voice and his musical 
education is superb. 

“In a recent interview with Mr. John 
Kaiser he submitted a letter from Vice 
President Hobart which read as follows: 
‘Gentlemen, your records received and I 
was very much pleased with the same, 
especially those by Atwood Twitchell* ” 

Garrett Hobart was vice president 
in the McKinley administration. John 
Kaiser, who made some of the 
“Casey” records after Russell Hunt- 
ing- went to England, later became 
Zonophone recording director. He 
was an uncle of our present-day 
piano-playing genius, Frank Banta. 

It is still possible that Atwood 
Twitchell, whose recorded voice 
sounds greatly like Alexander's, was 
an assumed name, but perhaps he 
was a well-known singer under his 
own legal cognomen. 

The October, 1898, issue revealed 
that George J. Gaskin, then singing 
for Columbia cylinders, was warb- 
ling “Break the News to Mother” 
36 times a week to fill the demand 
for masters. He was singing “She 
Was Bred in Old Kentucky,” 20 
times, “On the Banks of the Wa- 
bash,” 30, and Paul Dresser's lat- 
est, “Sweet Savannah,” 15 times a 
week. 

In November, Cal Stewart, already 
famous for his “Uncle Josh” rec- 
ords, received this flattering com- 
ment: “Cal Stewart is the most pop- 
ular man among his fellow artists, 


HERE ARE YOUR "MUSIC MUSTS" 

Collectors & dealers swear by Burton’* recorded 
listings, etc., In B.B. Hollywood A B.B. Broad- 
way Musicals, each $£.60. Just out is a new 
Voi. 1 (1778-10101 of hla Blue Book. Encyclo- 

pedia Fopnlar Moslo, $10. All 3 this month 
$10.60, postpaid. Roehl'a Playor Plano Scrap- 
book is $3. Freeman’s Melody Llnrers On (60 
years of song covers with some music) $8, and 
The Three Sons Old Moslo Shop Is almost out 
of print at $2; all three at $8.60 on first come 
basis. CENTURY HOUSE PUBLISHERS. Wat- 
kins Glen, N. Y. do 
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| MUSIC BOXES 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm § 

5 gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW ESPECIALLY DE- = 
| SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are | 
I money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. I 
Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. \ 
= Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item = 
\ offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need : 
I plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

= Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. § 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 


- - 
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THE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OP MU8I0 BOXES 
$5. postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist 
of music box manufacturers, also checklist of 
olockmakers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 


Published by 

HOBBIES, 1000 8. Michigan. Chicago 6, HL 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


EXPERT REPAIRING - cylinders rep tuned, 
combs repaired 6t timed, all parts repaired, 
cases reflnlahed. all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals & list*. 

Bomand Music Box Co. 

139 4th Are. (PE 8-1608) Pelham, N. Y. 
Specialists since 1825 

tfo 



♦I* 



Route 3, Norwell, Mass. 

Tel. OLdfleld 9-2221 

LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 15 %" 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types 
of mechanical musical items for re- 
storing and reselling. 

tfc 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly tho followlngi 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTTPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

BO Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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Jim Walsh was astonished to learn from an 1899 Phonoscope that this Quartet was 
known as the American before it took the Haydn Quartet name. Members were John 
Bieling, Jere Mahoney, S. H. Dudley, and William F. Hooley, 


and we know of no one who gets 
a better word from all.” 

The Phonoscope published a num- 
ber of amusing stories Stewart had 
told about his experiences and sev- 
eral of his original poems which I 
didn’t have time to copy. 

The December issue had an ad of 
the “artistic whistling solos” by 
John Yorke AtLee. Two dozen were 
of whistling alone and eight were 
singing with whistling refrains. The 
ad, apparently inserted by AtLee 
himself, said the records could be 
supplied by all companies, and gave 
his permanent address as in care of 
the Phonoscope. 

A brief item said the “talent” of 
the Columbia Phonograph Co. had 
presented recording expert Victor 
H. Emerson with a handsome gold 
watch. Dan W. Quinn made the pre- 
sentation. The facetious thought 
occurs: Did they swipe Len Spencer’s 
watch and present it to Emerson? 

It was also said that a song writer, 
Fred Hylands, “has published his 
'Darky Volunteer/ and dedicated it 
to Vess L. Ossman, 'the foremost 
banjoist in the country.’ ” 

January, 1899, brought some sur- 
prising news about AtLee, who “has 
undertaken the management of the 
phonograph department of the Dus- 
ton-Smith Piano Co., Charleston, 


S.C., and is confident of doing a big 
business.” 

In February, readers were told 
that “the home office of Len Spen- 
cer’s Minstrels has moved to its 
spacious new rooms at 33 West 27th 
Street, where Manager Harry Yea- 
ger is keeping busy booking this 
popular attraction.” 

Speaking of the Phonoscope's 
readers, it is a sobering thought that 
all its “latest news” (though the 
magazine stayed two or three months 
behind its publication date) was ad- 
dressed to men and women who are 
now dead. Few original readers of 
the Phonoscope of more than 60 
years ago can still be alive. A man 
who was 20 in 1898 would be 84 
now. 

Moving up to March, 1899, I al- 
most toppled from my chair when I 
discovered that John Bieling, Jere 
Mahoney, S. H. Dudley, and W. F. 
Hooley, who were then making rec- 
ords as the Edison Male Quartet, 
were also known as the American 
Quartet, rather than as the Haydn 
Quartet, which they were called 
later on Victor records. 

In all my reading about the Amei'- 
ican Quartet, and in conversations 
or correspondence with Bieling and 
Dudley, I had never heard of this 
group being called by that name. As 


I have often said, no matter how 
much one knows about the pioneer 
phonograph days, there is always 
something new and surprising to 
learn. The field is inexhaustible. 

In April, it was announced that 
Harms, Kaiser, and Hagen’s list of 
artists included Fred Hager, Albert 
Campbell, Hooley, George S. Wil- 
liams, Quinn, the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, the Imperial Quar- 
tet, Ralph Raymond, Edward M. 
Favor, Atwood Twitchell, and a now 
completely unknown name, Robert 
J. Webb. 

This is the first indication I have 
found that Frank Stanley made vo- 
cal records under the assumed name 
of George S. Williams, although he 
played the banjo for Edison cylin- 
ders in that disguise. 

Harry Macdonough told me many 
years ago he had made a few rec- 
ords under the name of Ralph Ray- 
mond, but this was the first time I 
had learned what company he made 
them for, 

I have just discovered that I over- 
looked a few February notes. And, 
by the way, October, 1898, was the 
last issue edited by Hunting, who 
left immediately afterward to work 
in England. The new editor was Emil 
Imandt. 

Going back to February, 1899, I 
learned that “Fred Hylands, Roger 
Harding, and Steve Porter are the 
enterprising young men who have 
recently organized a song publishing 
company under the name of the 
Knickerbocker Music Publishing Co. 
We wish them success in their new 
venture.” 

William F. Hooley, Jr., once re- 
marked that his father used to say, 
“Steve always had an angle,” mean- 
ing Porter was always looking for 
some new way to make money. In 
one way or another, the versatile 
Steve made it, and he died a wealthy 
man from the sale of the Porto- 
phone, a hearing aid he invented. 
But his music publishing house 
didn’t last long. 

The firm making “Giant Tone” 
standard size cylinders, which were 
supposed to give as much volume 
as the large concert type, announced 
that their artists included Diamond 
and Curry, banjo duettists; John 
Hazel, cornet; Hooley; Arthur Col- 
lins, “coon songs” (the first mention 
I found of Collins) ; William H. De 
Wick, mandolin solos; Campbell, 
Hager, and Pierre Leo, “clarinet 
solos.” 

Some rather astonishing news was 
given about Len Spencer in April, 
1899: 

"Len Spencer is trying to acquire 
avoirdupois on a milk diet of 10 quarts 
daily, which he brings in with him from 
his country place. As Len weighs 210 
already, he has great hopes of setting 
into Fred Hyland’s 250 pound class be- 
fore the summer is over." 

Also in April: “Mr. Vess L. Oss- 
man, banjoist, is doing his specialty 
in the oi’chestra at the Manhattan 
Theater, New York, after the second 
act of 'Madame Fifi,’ having been 
engaged there since the opening, and 
is making a big hit.” 
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Another item said: “Len Spencer 
and Harry Yeager have joined the 
forces of the Knickerbocker Music 
Publishing Co., and the firm here- 
after will be know as Hylands, 
Spencer and Yeager.” 

Harding and Porter seem to have 
declared themselves out of music 
publishing in short order. 

Porter had another “angle” by 
May: “Mr. Steve Porter is manu- 
facturing and selling stereoscopic 
picture machines.” 

There was an anecdote about the 
time Cal Stewart, as an engineer, 
drove a train that took an “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin” troupe to fill an en- 
gagement. When the actor playing 
Phineas Fletcher could not perform, 
Cal took over the part. In his early 
life he had been an actor, railroad 
man, and almost everything else. 

I found the first mention of the 
famous French firm of Pathe Freres 
in June, 1899: 

“F. M. Prescott has received samples 
of original grand, or concert, records 
made by Pathe Freres of Paris. They 
are operatic sele-ctions in French ren- 
dered by Melchissadec of the Paris Opera. 

“For volume and clearness of tone 
and artistic finish they excel any rec- 
ords we have ever heard. Finally, they 
are sold in very artistic boxes. Mr. 
Prescott has the complete repertoire of 
all records, both large and small, made 
by Pathe Freres." 

And what a surprise the following 
was! 

“The Hayden Quartet, consisting of 
Messrs. Fred Rycrofe, first tenor; Charles 
Belling, second tenor; S. H. Dudley, bari- 
tone, and William F. Hooley, basso, are 
at present receiving more engagements 
than they can possibly attend to. They 
have been very busy recently making 
records for the Gramophone Co. in Phila- 
delphia, Pa." 

Never had I heard from any source 
that singers named Rycrofe and 
Belling had at one time been mem- 
bers of the Hayden Quartet. And 
this was the first publication issued 
before 1913 in which I had ever seen 
the Quartet’s name spelled as Hay- 
den instead of Haydn. Again I 
nearly fell from my chair. A thought 
has suddenly occurred— could Charles 
Belling have been a misprint for 
John Bieling? It probably was. But 
the mystery of Rycrofe remains. 

In July, 1899, the Phonoscope 
said: 

“Miss Anna Barthold has accepted an- 
other engagement with the Sign of the 
Cross Co. Tliis lady has become very 
popular as a phonograph singer, having 
sung for most of the foremost concerns, 
but as there was not enough work in 
this particular line to keep her busy she 
decided to join the company another 
season." 

The editor added that Miss Bart- 
hold’s services would still be avail- 
able to any record company wanting 
them. Long lists of records by this 
now forgotten contralto were pub- 
lished. Seven by her were listed in 
the 1899 Edison catalog, but all 
were cut out the following year. 

Still in July, the editor remarked 
that “one of the most progressive 
phonograph companies of New York 
City is Reed, Dawson and Co.” 

This firm was said to employ the 
best available talent, including Stew- 
art, Billy Golden, Campbell, Quinn, 
Ossman, George Schweinfest (pic- 
colo), Hooley, Dudley, C. H. H. 


Booth (piano), Signor Peluso, T. H. 
Reed (violin), Harry Chambers (cor- 
net) — this probably should have been 
W. Paris Chambers. 

Also included were Charles P. 
Lowe (xylophone), George P. Wat- 
son (yodler), A. D. Madeira (basso), 
Billy Heins (comic songs), George 
S. Williams (Frank C. Stanley, comic 
songs), Stanley, Harry Macdonald 
(Harry Macdonough), Mahoney, A. 
C. Sweet (cornet), Leo A. Zimmer- 
man (trombone), H. von der Heide 
(’cello), the Lyric Trio, Original 
American Quartet, the Metropolitan 
Band, Reed’s Orchestra, Estella 
Mann, Jessie Ollivier, Miss Fields 
and Miss Worthington. (Who can 
they have been?) 

“The popular Irish comedian, Jos- 
eph R. Gannon, has been engaged 
to make the celebrated Michael 
Casey series and is appointed man- 
ager of the New York office.” 

With Russell Hunting out of the 
country, other comedians were steal- 
ing his “Casey” character rights. 
And what has become of all those 
Reed and Dawson cylinders? 

E. T. Pauli, a composer of de- 
scriptive instrumental pieces, such 
as “Napoleon’s Last Charge” and 
“The Burning of Rome,” had moved 


from Richmond, Va., to New York, 
and was operating both a music 
publishing house and a cylinder rec- 
ord studio. 

J. Aldrich Libbey, whose singing 
of “After the Ball” in vaudeville 
had made it one of the greatest all- 
time hits, was making records for 
Pauli. 

In August, Reed, Dawson & Co., 
who were at 74 Cortland St., New 
York, and 516 Broad St., Newark, 
were advertising that “T. Herbert 
Reed makes the only successful vio- 
lin records — loud, clear and distinct.” 
(What about that gold medal Fred 
Hager had won?) A photo of Mr. 
Reed, with his violin, was shown. 

There was a reference in Septem- 
ber to “a ruddy faced young man” 
with a German appearance who made 
his living principally by singing 
yodel songs for the phonograph. This 
probably was the late George P. 
Watson. 

The Columbia Co. came in for 
some severe criticism: 

“We note that the names of the various 
talent employed by the Columbia Phono- 
graph Co. have been omitted in a recent 
catalog' issued by them. In the case of 
one prominent artist whom we have in- 
(Continued on page 37) 



From left to right, top to bottom: 

Top: 

An early photo of Vess L. Ossman who was The Banjo King of the 1890’s. The 
small cylinder phonograph was a popular means of home entertainment in the days 
of The Phonoscope. This painting, by the Italian artist, Mazzini, was often used in 
Edison advertising. 

Bottom: 

Fred Hager, who won a gold medal awarded by The Phonoscope for making the best 
violin record. His inseparable companion and accompanist, Justin Ring {Justus Ring le- 
ben) is at the piano. Hager is dead, but Ring, aged 86, lives in Hollywood, Fla. This 
picture was taken about 1899. 

Frederic Rose, tenor ballad singer, was a member of Len Spencer’s 1899 Greater 
New York Minstrels. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 
FOR SALE 


OLD SHEET MUSIC, all kinds, etudes, 
metronomes, etc., organ books. Write 
wants. — Frank Bailey, Route 3, South 
Haven, Mich. dl251 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


VOCALSTYLE piano rolls badly need- 
ed. "Mr. Jelly Lord” and "Tom Cat 
Blues.” — Montgomery, 722 Spring, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. dl22511 

WANTED: Following reproducing 
piano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wls. 

n!200Gl 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


ROTARY VALVE ALTO $50; trom- 
bone *45, both $85. Taler Bug mandolin, 
Weyman. flat back, 12-string, each $35; 
all in top condition. 15 old violins, all 
in top restored condition, new strings 
with rehaired bows and cases, $30 each. 
Silver cornet $15. Brass trumpet $IS. All 
old and in top playing condition. Photos 
available at 20c. — L. Watson, 501 
Pershing, York, Pa. dl405 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


Wanted: Welte, Deluxe, Duo- Art 
and Ampico rolls. — T. P. Grattelo, 
1519 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif. £3483 


WANTED: Following reproducing 

piano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wls. 


ORGANS FOR SALE 


PIPE ORGANS WANTED, and for sale! 
Organs - new, used, parts, music. — 
A) den Miller, 3212 34th Ave. South, Min- 
neapolis 6, Minnesota. f 3023 


VIOLINS FOR SALE 


VIOLIN. Bears inscription "Jacobus 
Stainer in abfam prope Oerupontum 
1796.” Tiger maple. Black wood carrying 
case. Nice condition. Make an offer. — 
Stonebraker’s Antiques, Clearfield, Pa. 

<11002 


ter vie wed, he informed us that the adop- 
tion of their new policy is a flagrant 
violation of the company’s contract. 

“Much unfavorable comment has been 
expressed in general. Perhaps the Colum- 
bia people do not realize the fact that 
they employ the best talent available in 
this particular branch of their business. 

"This change in the catalog creates a 
vast amount of dissatisfaction among 
them. Such names as Spencer, Gaskin, 
Quinn, Porter, Myers, Cal Stewart, etc, 
have heretofore been featured in their 
printing matter.” 

Notwithstanding this sensible crit- 
icism, Columbia continued to omit the 
names of artists from its catalogs 
through 1906, and thereby made the 
research efforts of such specialists 
as the late Dr. Duane Deakins that 
much more difficult. 

The August issue mentioned a 


yodeling record, “Sweet Rose,” by 
Watson; and I was not edified to 
see Dan Quinn listed as singing a 
“Ragtime Hymn.” That sounds like 
a forerunner of the attitude of some 
present-day “liberal” preachers who 
have jazz recitals as part of their 
church services. 

There was a photo of C. H. H. 
Booth, who played piano accompani- 
ments on records for several com- 
panies. He had thick dark hair and 
a curling mustache, and was de- 
scribed as a prominent Brooklyn 
organist who had made some “mag- 
nificent piano solos for Messrs. Reed, 
Dawson & Co.” 

Pa the Freres was termed the lead- 
ing European talking machine firm, 
and the following information was 
given about an inimitable and ap- 
parently indefatigable comedian: 

"Steve Porter finds the hard work of 
singing eight hours for the Columbia 
Phonograph Co. and putting in eight 
hours at the Empire Picture Machine 
Co. so exhausting that pure country air 
is needed to keep him in good health 
and wind, so he has purchased a beauti- 
ful country place at Dyker Heights, 
where he can spend the few leisure mo- 
ments he has in the quiet and peaceful 
game of golf.” 

Wonder what became of that 
country place ? It wasn’t long before 
Steve had joined Russell Hunting in 
England. He even lived a while in 
India before returning to the States. 

John Havens probably didn’t ap- 
preciate one of the references in 
the following: 


JEWELRY 


JEWELRY WANTED 


DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD, COINS, 
watches, stickpins, rings, earrings, ets. f 
regardless of condition. Highest prices 
paid. Prompt replies. Send by registered 
mail to: Edward G. Wilson, 1302 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. jel2439 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN JEWELRY 
from all over the world, bought and 
sold. Inquiries solicited. — Kenneth R. 
Park, 31 West St. ( Boston, Mass. (Eat 
1844). Jel26351 


MISCELLANEOUS JEWELRY 


STICKPIN COLLECTORS1 Let's get 
together! — P. O. Box 104, Dolton, 111. 

d6023 


JEWELRY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Antiques and semi-an- 
tiques, gold-filled, silver, etc., 10 articles 
for $6. Assortment includes lockets, 
charms, pins, rings, etc. Good value. — 
St. Louis Refining Co., 1116 Holland 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. myG8801 


BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY from our vast 
gold-buying, rings, pins, chains, etc. 10 
pieces for $5. Better grade pieces. 10 for 
$10. — B. Lowe, Holland Bldg.. St. Louis, 
Mo. f3464 


"The Lyric Phonograph Co. have re- 
turned to their old home, 114 West 34th 
St. . . . Mr. J. C. Havens, tenor, who 
has been the general manager for the 
above firm, has severed his connection 
to enable him to embark in another 
business. 

"Mr. Harry Macdonough, the well 
known tenor, has been engaged to sing 
with the Trio, and no doubt they will 
make a better record than heretofore, 

"Miss Estella Louise Mann deserves 
credit for the manner in which she has 
clung to her business as many difficulties 
have confronted her in the past. This 
lady possesses a nerve which is seldom 
seen in the opposite sex. We are confi- 
dent of her success in the future. She 
deserves the hearty support of the en- 
tire phonograph trade." 

A paragraph in another issue 
quoted Miss Mann’s brother, William 
J. Mann, who had been assisting 
her, as saying he’d had enough of 
the phonograph business and was 
going back to railroading. Miss 
Mann’s father, also a railroad man, 
was said to be very proud of his 
daughter and her records. 

Advertisements in several issues 
featured Lyric records by Miss Mann 
with violin obbligatos by Ernest F. 
Erdmann. Duets by her and Havens 
were mentioned in November, 1899. 
In that same issue readers learned: 


FOR SALE: Beautiful antique brooch 
made from Sir Isaac Newton’s shoe 
buckle. In our family over 250 years. 
Best offer takes, if reasonable.— Dorothy 
Hansen, 2533 Cherry St., Bellingham, 
Wash. (H042 


STAINED GLASS fused Lnto brilliant 
stones of many hues. All hand fired and 
mounted on durable gold finish. Cuff 
links and tie tack $5; small pendant and 
earrings $5; bracelet and earrings $10; 
2V 2 " pendant with leather thong, very 
unusual, real conversation piece $6; ear- 
rings to match large pendant or cuff 
links $3. Matching pieces must be ordered 
at the same time as all firings are dif- 
ferent. Allow several weeks. Postage and 
tax included in price. State color prefer- 
ence. — Glass Jewels by Downs, R.D. 2, 
Dillsburg, Pa. d32931 


FOR SALE: Old clear crystal intaglios 
y 2 " square. For use in making earrings, 
charms or lavaliers. Price $1 a dozen. — 
Gladys Morabito, 372 William St., Stone- 
ham, Mass. ja3234 


CAMEO. 14K w. gold diamond neck- 
lace, ?50. — Hillcrest Antiques, 411 Wav- 
erly Place, Lakeland, Fla. dl021 


Coral, Cameos, 
Antique Jewelry 


"Mr. English, well known in early 
Edison phonograph laboratory work, has 
taken charge of the new laboratory of 
the Universal Talking Machine Co. on 
24th Street, and is manufacturing a full 
line of flat disc indestructible records 
such as the Berliner Gramophone record. 
The new company expects to have a full 
line of records on the market shortly. 

‘‘Mr. Orville La Dow is said to be the 
president and financial backer of the 
Universal Talking Machine Co., and is 
largely interested in other talking ma- 
chine enterprises, being secretary and 
(Continued on page 53) 


Cameos Our Specially 

Concetta Palma 

5418 WEST FULTON 
Chicago, Illinois 

(Mail Order Only) 

Carrying on the business of the laf« 
GENNARO RUSSO of Naples, Italy, 
and Chicago, Illinois. 

tfc 
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Who Were Currier and Ives? 

Why are Currier & Ives lithograph .prints widely collected? 

Their prints are a picture record of America of their day— 1835-95. 

Why are some prints marked N. Currier, others Currier & Ives? 

Nathaniel Currier began prints, 1S35; James Merritt Ives joined ‘him, 1859. 

Why are Currier & Ives lithograph prints so costly today? 

They have been extensively collected, so are rare. Many of them are wanted by many col- 
lectors. Rarity and demand push up price. 

What are some favorite Currier & Ives 'lithograph print subjects? 

American Country Life, especially Winter Scenes. Westerns, with Indians, trappers, or cow- 
boys. Sports, especially horse racing, hunting. Women, especially showing styles, home Interiors. 
Great Americans. Mississippi River Steam-boats. Clipper Ships. Naval Ships. Battles. Rail- 
roads. Flowers & Fruits. Comics. Others. 

What are some things collectors watch for in lithograph prints? 

American subjects. Fine condition — clean, untorn, unstained; full margins. Preferably unfaded, 
though a little "aging” or "mellowing” of colors is allowed by some. Many prefer hand painted.. 

What are LITHOGRAPH PRINTS? HOW ARB THEY MADE? See CHAPTER 40 HOBBIES 
GENERAL BOOK ON ANTIQUES AND COLLECTORS ITEMS IN 50 FIELDS 


THE WORLD of ANTIQUE ARTS 

By Orille Bouraasa Rhoades of HOBBIES staff 

ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 

Send $7.50 to HOBBIES Magazine, 1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, 111. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 37) 

general manager of the National Gramo- 
phone Corporation of this city.” 

Univei'sal soon began to issue 
Zonophone records. In another place 
La Dow was severely criticized for 
starting a new company while still 
on the payroll of Emile Berliner's 
Gramophone firm. Editorial com- 
ment on disc records was invariably 
scornful. 

Retracing our steps to September, 
an advertisement indicated the Con- 
cert Phonograph Record Co. was 
operated by the E. T. Pauli Music 
Co., already mentioned. 

One of their singers, Charles Clin- 
ton Clark (and who today has ever 
heard of him?) was described as 
“without any exception the best coon 
song singer that ever attempted to 
sing into a phonograph." (They must 
not have heard of Arthur Collins, 
whose recording career was just be- 
ginning.) “We have the original 
Casey series of master talking rec- 
ords made by Joseph R. Gannon." 

In addition, there were piano 
solos of Mr. Pauli playing his own 
compositions. 

In October, the trade learned that 
“Pathe Freres are now selling a 
new Graphophone modeled after the 
Gem phonograph, with improvements 
and using a phonograph reproducer." 

Also : “F. W.. Hager, the well- 


known leader and violinist who won 
the gold medal presented by the 
Phonoscope Publishing Co. at the 
Pittsburgh exposition, recently is- 
sued a neat card to display in the 
windows of phonograph dealers. 

“Word comes to us from London 
that Russell Hunting has charge of 
the record making department of the 
Edison Bell Consolidated Phono- 
graph Co., Ltd., of London. We 
congratulate his employers on ob- 
taining the services of so able a man 
as Mr. Hunting is in that line." 

Len Spencer was in the news 
again, this time as an inventor: 

" 'A Picture No Artist Can Paint* . . . 
has been selected on the list to be 
adapted to the newly patented So ng 
Illustrator. This new machine, designed 
by Mr. Len Spencer and owned by him, 
is a slot device requiring a nickel to 
operate, and simultaneously with the 
reproduction of the song by graphophone. 
the 23 electrically illuminated views fol- 
low in succession before the eye. The 
model is complete and is a credit to the 
Capps Manufacturing Co. of New Jersey, 
who made ft.” 

There was also a mention that 
a Dane (Paulsen) had invented a 
method of recording magnetically 
on wire. 

The December, 1899, issue was the 
last in the volume and, so far as 
I know, the final number of the 
Phonoscope. Harms, Kaiser and Ha- 
gen, of 18 East 24th St., New York, 
were offering, as . special features, 
records by Joe Natus (I wish I had 


known of them when I wrote my 
1961 HOBBIES article about Natus) 
and the Imperial Quartet. I have 
since learned, too, that Natus made 
Edison cylinders before 1895. One 
was “Waiting By the Sea.” 

The Bettini Co., first to specialize 
in records by opera stars, was of- 
fering cylinders by Ancona, Calve, 
Plancon, Sembrich, Van Dyck, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Ritter Somnelthal, Mme. 
Rejane, Tomasso Salvini, Eleanora 
Duse, Ellen Terry, Mark Twain, John 
Drew, Nat C. Goodwin and Henry 
E. Dixey. 

J. Aldrich Libbey was making 
Lyi-ic records for Miss Mann. 

Today, Bettini records are among 
the hardest to find. 

I also examined the Phonograph 
Record, published in Chicago, for 
August, 1896, but it had almost no- 
thing about the phonograph. The 
Hall Music Co. was offering a long 
list of solo cylinders with piano 
accompaniment by Miss Jessie Oliv- 
ier. Among the titles were “Mc- 
Kinley is the Man,” “Democracy's 
Lament," and “Cuba’s Appeal." 

There was a quotation from the 
“Edison Phonographic News" in 
which a Graphophone (the instru- 
ment made by Columbia) was said, 
when compared to an Edison phono- 
graph, to bear the same relationship 
that a toy tool chest did to a regular 
carpenter or mechanic's outfit! 
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SIX COMEDIENNES 

ELIDA MORRIS 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 
r. “Angel Eyes" 

During the years that [ have 
written for HOBBIES, some remark- 
ably heart-warming things have hap- 
pened, but I believe the most wonder- 


ful occurred on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday, December 30, 1961. 

The unexpected and almost unbe- 
lievable event which I am about .to 
describe could not have been better 
timed. At first sight it appeared I 
had only received an envelope with 
a California postmark, addressed in 
a large and vigorous hand. 

However, when I read the letter 
inside that envelope I was swept from 
a mood of horrble depre^ion to one 
of extreme elation, which brought to 
a happy ending one of the most mis- 


ELIDA MORRIS APPROVES 
“Santa Barbara, 

“September 13, 1962. 

“Honestly, Jim, your efforts are 
priceless. Your 'human interest' in- 
serts go beyond describing:. The story, 
I’m sure, will go over immeasur- 
ably. . . . 'Angel Eyes," your lovely 
cat, intrigued me. I’d forgotten what 
Willie Solar looked like. I do remem- 
ber his successful 'Aba Daba' num- 
ber. He was a clever comedian. . . . 
I'm very proud and happy the way 
the story reads. . . . Good luck. Bless 
you. 

“Sincerely, 

ELIDA.” 


erable days I had ever spent. Now I 
must relate briefly the story of little 
“Angel Eyes." 

As readers who look for my New 
Year's greeting in each January 
HOBBIES may suspect, I love cats 
better than anything else in the 
world. So when I learned that a 
beautiful gray - and - brown, golden- 
eyed kitten was virtually under sen- 
tence of death, I knew I must save 
it or suffer torments. 

The kitten, a seemingly homeless 
waif, had timidly appeared at the 
building in which I work during a 
period of bitter cold weather and 
begun sleeping in the lobby to keep 
from freezing. 

After a few days someone decreed 
that it could not be allowed to re- 
main and ordered that it be put to 
sleep. I could not bear the thought 
of that. 

The little fellow was one of the 
prettiest, sweetest, and most gentle 
nafcured creatures I had ever seen, 
and its large, golden-colored eyes 
gave it an angelic expression. 

At first I had called it “Brownie" 
when I stopped to speak to it in pass- 
ing- by. Then I changed to “Golden 
Eyes." 

Finally, what seemed to be the per- 
fect name occurred to me and I 
dubbed it “Angel Eyes" from the 
title of the first Victor record made 
by o-ne of my favorite comediennes, 
Elida Morris. 

Her version of “Angel Eyes" was 
a duet with my beloved old friend, 
the late Billy Murray, and every time 
I spoke to Angel Eyes, the kitten, I 
wished once more that I could find 
out something about Elida Morris. 

I had been seeking information 
concerning her for more years than 
I have been writing for HOBBIES, 
but all my efforts had failed. Several 
sources had told me she was believed 
to be dead (some said she might have 
settled down in England and died 
there), but no one had positive in- 
formation. 

I knew that I couldn't add Angel 
Eyes to my famous cat family of 
Roger, Gray, Nipper, Petey, and 
Percy, or at least I thought I 
couldn't. They all, with the possible 
exception of the ever-friendly Petey, 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 
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life miserable for a little fellow too 
small to defend himself. 

But I decided I would take Angel 
Eyes to the animal shelter operated 
by the Roanoke Valley Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
leave some money to pay for his food, 
and ask the SPCA to find him a good 
home. 

Above everything else, I would 
have it understood that he was not 
to lose his life, no matter what hap- 
pened. Already I dearly loved that 
gentle little bundle of fur and was 
grieved at the thought of giving him 
away instead of keeping him for my- 
self. 

On the night of December 28th, 
Angel Eyes had been ejected from 
the lobby, when the front door was 
locked. I found him shivering outside 
the door, picked him up, stroked him, 
talked gently to him and held him 
close while I walked to a bus stop. 

He squirmed and was uneasy at 
first, but after I entered the bus he 
snuggled up against me trustfully 
and purred all the way until we 
reached Vinton. I then hurried up 
the hill to my home, hoping that none 
of my cats had come to meet me 
and I could slip Angel Eyes in un- 
observed. 

That was not to be. I had gone 
only a few feet when I heard wails 
of greeting from Roger and Percy. 
Percy, who a year before had been 
the starving Pitiful Persian, saw the 
kitten, but didn't seem to object. 

Roger, however, who considers him- 
self the head of my cat family and 
is conceded that position by the oth- 



E. Carpenter, 
"Companion Organ” 
Mfg. about 1850. 
Perfect playing 
condition, 
26/ 2 x32'/ 2 " high. 

$300.00 

Original stenciling. 
Crating extra. 

E. Menelaus 
Blockton, Iowa. 

jax 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

* VICTOR, red seal, single - fa-ced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

* INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 

ON, FONOTIPIA. G.&T., etc. 

* "OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Vallialla, New York 

tfx 
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MUSIC BOXES 

= Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm | 

= gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
= SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are i 
= money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. S 
! Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. | 

1 Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item § 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need | 
i plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. = 

I Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 

NiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiianiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiinauiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiimiii 


OLD SALZBURG 

MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 
Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing in new & 
Antique Music Boxes 

Located in Historic old Georgetown in the Nation’s Capitol 


1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


D. Konvalinka, Prop. 
Hudson 3-4553 



• Antique Dealers ! 

• Collectors j 

• Students of Americana J 

All need this fine reference book on I 
automatic pianos, orchestrions, calli- 
opes, and many other unusual auto- 
matic instruments. 

251 pages — Over 500 illustrations — Cloth bound. 

PRICE $10.00 POSTPAID j 

. well written and often Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded ! 

explosively funny . . . ” THE VESTAL PRESS 

— Binghamton (N.Y.) Press 3533 STRATFORD — VESTAL 2, N.Y. S 

f36c ( 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT REPAIRING - cylinders repinned, 
combs repaired & tuned, ail parts repaired, 
cases rcflnlshed, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals & lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

139 4th Ave. (PE 8-150G) Pelham, N.Y. 
Specialists since 1825 

tfc 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OF MUSIC BOXES 


242 pages, 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of clock- 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, Chicago 5 ,111. 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
Route 3, Norwell, Mass. 

Tel. OLdfield 9-2221 

LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 15Va" 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types 
of mechanical musical items for re- 
storing and reselling. 
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ers, was furious. He spat at the kitten 
several timers and angrily refused to 
eat his supper. 

I decided to put Angel Eyes in a 
storage house on my hack lawn, so 
he would iat least be protected from 
the cold wind. I gave him a plate of 
food and took him another the next 
morning. 

He ate little, but remained there, 
gentle and uncomplaining, for 24 
hours. But on Friday night I de- 
cided the unheated building was too 
cold for him, so I carried him to my 
bedroom and turned on the electric 
blanket. 

I was determined that he should 
sleep warm one night before I took 
him to the shelter the next morning. 
Little Nipper, who usually sleeps 
with me, joined me in giving up our 
regular bed, and we went into an- 
other room. 

Saturday momdng, when I again 
fed Angel Eyes, he turned the full 
glory of his wonderful golden eyes 
upon me in touching gratitude, and 
I felt myself choking, at the thought 
of giving him up. 

As he sat on my bed, I took a color 
photo of him, which I hope can be 
reproduced. 

Although I didn’t know it, I was 
about to come down with the flu, and 
when that ailment starts working on 
me my nerves go to pieces and I am 
likely to have uncontrollable weeping 
spells. 

Two of my dearest friends, Mr. amd 
Mrs. Martin Keffer, took us to the 
shelter in their car. All the way, little 
Angel Eyes nestled against me, show- 
ing no signs of being afraid of a car, 
as most cats ai*e when they take their 
first ride. 

He purred only a little, but seemed 
happy as long as he was with me. 


Even after we reached the shelter 
and a girl had placed him in a little 
cage, he did not meow, but his eyes 
looked sad. 

As I saw scores of dogs and cats, 
confined to cages, waiting for some- 
one to give them homes, I knew that 
after a few days, if no homes had 
been found, they would be put to 
sleep. I especially remember a large 
mother cat, with a half dozen kittens 
that were mostly yellow, all in one 
large cage. 

I made a $5 contribution to buy 
food for Angel Eyes, and signed a 
paper turning him over to the cus- 
tody of the .SPCA. On the paper I 
printed in capital letters, “Not to Be 
Put to Death Under Any Circum- 
stances.” 

Then, as we turned to go and I 
saw poor Angel Eyes still sitting, un- 
complaining in his cage, amd not 
making a sound. With the words 
choking me, I said “I’m just going 
to leave you here a week. If they 
haven’t found you a good home by 
next Saturday, I’m going to take you 
back, even if the other cats don’t 
want you!” 

For hours I thought constantly of 
those poor caged cats and dogs, wait- 
ing wistfully for somebody to “adopt” 
them, and especially of Angel Eyes. 

I was in the depths of despondency 
whenever I imagined him, sitting in 
that little cage, uncomplainingly 
grieving for me. That is why I was 
in such a sorrowful mood when I 
went to the Vinton post office and I 
badly needed something to bring me 
out of my emotional upheaval. 

II. A Wonderful Letter 

As I walked the few blocks be- 
tween my home and the post office, 
I thought of the Directory of (re- 


cording artists’) Births and Deaths 
I had published in the December 
HOBBIES. And I wondered, as I 
had done thousands of times before, 
if Elida Morris, the vaudeville and 
musical comedy star whose records 
had always captivated me, were still 
alive. 

I had long considered her to have 
more “sex appeal” in her voice than 
any other woman I had ever heard 
sing. I had often imagined her stand- 
ing, charmingly gowned, before the 
footlights. 

She would sing “Stop! Stop! Stop! 
(Come Over and Love Mo Some 
More)” or “Kiss Me, My Honey, 
Kiss Me,” in such an irresistible way 
that the management would need a 
screen between her and the men in 
the audience to keep them from try- 
ing to take her at her word. 

I had included her in the Direc- 
tory, with a guess that she was born 
about 1888, and had used a question 
mark to indicate I didn’t know 
whether she was still alive. 

My desire for more information 
was so great I had frequently re- 
flected that if I could hear from only 
one artist in that Directory I would 
choose Elida Morris. As I have al- 
ready said, my search for informa- 
tion concerning the winsome comedi- 
enne had been carried on for many 
years. 

Ever since I have conducted this 
HOBBIES department I have want- 
ed to write about her, but had many 
a time despaired of ever gaining the 
knowledge needed to do such a sub- 
ject justice. 

However, I had overlooked few 
possibilities. Not many months before 
I had ordered photostats of all the 
New York Public Library’s news- 
paper clippings concerning her. .Some 
day, I hoped, they might prove useful. 



MERRY CHRISTMAS and a A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
From Roger, Percy, Nipper, and Jim Walsh! 


ROGER knows Santa Claus likes to visit cats who arc useful as well 
as good, so he has been working at putting stacks of unfiled records into 
place. 

PERCY (no longer The Pitiful, but now the Pampered, Persian) has 
become tired of waiting for Santa, and packed his suitcase to go look 
for him. But first he‘s tired and will take a little rest. 

NIPPER also Is Impatient for Christmas, and is about to try to speed 
it up by calling Santa on the phone. 

PETEY (Right, above). 1957— July. 1962, was loved by everyone who 
knew him, because he loved everyone. Before he went into the Impen- 
etrable shadows, he had been looking out the window, eagerly hoping for 
Santa Claus. 


GRAY (Right, below), sweetest and best of cats, probably was born 
In 1953. He broke our hearts by leaving us forever on September ll, 1962. 
Always hoping to be useful, he was trying here to help put records away 
at our home, 225 North Maple St.. Vinton, Va. — JIM WALSH 


IN DEVOTED MEMORY TO PETEY AND GRAY, 
who have left us to live where it Is always Christmas! Eternal peace to 
you UNDERSTANDING FRIENDS. As long as any of us who knew and 
loved you survive, the memory of you wilt be a blessing and a fragTant 
benediction. We also mourn the loss, but cherish the remembrance of 
Little Angel Eyes and Mike. The 'Possum. 
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Elida Morris in the heyday of her vaudeville career, when she “Played the Palace.'’ 
Elida Morris, photographed in 1960, in her garden at Santa Barbara, Calif. 


I opened Box 476 and took out 
an envelope. It was addressed in a 
large, distinctively individual hand- 
writing-, was postmarked Santa Bar- 
bara, ’Calif., and had been forwarded 
to me by HOBBIES. 

There was no return address, but 
after I had settled down in a booth 
.in the Dogwood restaurant and was 
waiting for my supper, I saw that 
the stationery bore the imprinted 
name of Elida Morris Cooper. 

For perhaps a split second the 
significance of that name didn't dawn 
on me. Then all at once I realized 
that, by a/n amazing coincidence, I 
had received a letter from the very 
lady about whom I had been think- 
ing. 

My heart seemed to miss several 
beats. Then I felt the formerly de- 
spondent expression leave my face — 
and a smile almost cracked it in two. 

I had excitedly read only a para- 
graph before I perceived that Elida 
Morris, whom I had so often been 
told was dead, was a living lady of 
candor and honesty. 

She had written to tell me that my 
HOBBIES listing made her appear 
two years younger than she actually 
was! But now I shall share that, to 
me, historic letter with you: 

“Elida Morris Cooper 
"1252 North Nopal St. 
“Santa Barbara, Calif. 

“Deo. 22, 1961 

“Dear Sir: 

“In your December Issue of HOBBIES 
Magazine I find my name. Elida Morris. 
To correct the date of birth, I was bom 
In 18SC, November 12th. 

“I am very alive and just finished 
playing 'Higa Jiga’ (my lines are in 
Japanese) in “The Teahouse of the Aug- 
ust Moon’; the play before that, the 
lead in ‘The Matchmaker/ as ‘Mrs. Levi/ 
We, the Alhecama Players, with Dr. 
Frank Fowler our director, put on some 
dandy shows! — four a year at the 
Lobero Theater. 

“As to records, I really wish I could 
find some of mine. It was the late Billy 
Murray who introduced me In that field, 
and Ada Jones was a most popular re- 
cording artist. 

“It seemed good to see all those names 
again. You did a wonderful job in com- 
piling all those names. I did Victor, Edi- 
son, Brunswick, Pathe (when playing in 
London), ail lost in storage. It was while 
playing the Keith Orpheum Circuits (22 
years on their books) that I was a re- 
cording artist. 

"I just heard from Sophie Tucker 
again. Her Christmas card is tops! Won- 
derful woman! 

‘Torn really flattered that someone has 
been inquiring about me and my rec- 
ords. 

“Sincerely, 

“Elida Morris (Cooper). 

“Twenty-four years married, widow of 
Lt. Col. Norwood Raymond Cooper (13 
years), Army Air Force Intelligence Of- 
ficer. Merry Christmas! Happy New 
Year!" 

It would be .impossible to exagger- 
ate the elation I felt at receiving this 
letter from the fine artiste whom I 
had feared for more than 20 years 
was no longer of this world. Gone, 
for the time being, was the grief 
about Angel Eyes and the misery 
I had been feeling from oncoming 
symptoms of the flu. 

As I walked rapidly home, I re- 
called that when Billy Murray and 
his pal ( my pal, too!), J.immy Mar- 
tindale, visited me in Johnson City, 
Tenn., in October, 1938, I asked Billy 


if he knew what had become of Elida 
Morris. 

He didn't, but he did admiringly 
remember her as an attractive bru- 
nette girl with a charming person- 
ality and an excellent voice for both 
recording and stag*e work. He had 
some idea she had retired after living 
in- England for several years. 

As soon as I reached home, I went 
straight to my typewriter and wrote 
a four-page letter to Elida Morris, 
which went to her an hour a f be rward 
by air mail, special delivery. 

I told her how much her records 
had meant to me, how hard I had 
tried to find out something about her, 
and how her letter, coming like man- 
na from 'heaven, had lifted me out 
of the dumps. I also asked how she 
happened to see the HOBBIES 
article. 

The next day, Sunday, I sent a 
follow-up, telling her that when I 
started the imaginary Walsh Talk- 
ing Machine Company in a pencil 
tablet at the age of 10, she was the 
first woman who “recorded” for my 
mythical company. 

Walsh record No. 3 contained her 
version of “Home, Sweet Home” fa 
song she would not have been likely 
to record), combined with Arthur 
Clough's tenor singing of "A Little 
Bunch of Shamrocks,” not a very 
suitable coupling! 

Some time later I sent the almost 
illegible first page of that time- 
worn “catalog” so she could see her 
name in my childish scrawl. (By the 
way, does any reader know anything 
about Arthur Clough? I'd like to 
learn whether he .is still alive!) 

I told Mrs. Cooper in my first letter 
that I would gladly send her a taped 
copy of all her records in my collec- 
tion. 

I also mentioned how I had been 
eager to write her life's story for 
HOBBIES and asked that she send 
me some photographs and further 
information about herself — a request 
that was soon fulfilled in* good meas- 


ure, especially after she received a 
questionnaire asking loads of ques- 
tions. 

A few nights later, feeling some- 
what better, I gave my newly found 
friend, Elida, a real surprise. I called 
up “Information” at the Santa Bar- 
bara telephone exchange and re- 
quested Mrs. Elida Morris Cooper's 
number. 

Hardly more than a minute later, 
I had dialed that number and heard 
the voice of Elida Morris saying, 
“Hello.” 

I then told her she was talking 
with Jim Walsh an Vintton, Va., and 
she said, after a cordial greeting, in 
a voice that was sweet and musical, 
that she was taking down her Christ- 
mas decorations when the phone 
rang. 

After some more conversation, I 
put her 1910 Victor record of “(You'll 
Come Back” — one she sang with 
Billy Murray on the hi-fi, and Elida 
Morris, .in her home in 'California, 
3,000 miles away from where the 
record was being played, heard her 
voice coming from a disc she had 
made 51 years before. 

Nearly a year later, on the morn- 
ing of November 12, 1962, I again 
phoned to her. This time I sang 
“Happy Birthday to You” as a greet- 
ing to Elida on her 76th birthday. 

In the days that followed, our 
friendship by correspondence flour- 
ished. It was not long before I had 
all the information needed to write 
this long-anticipated series. 

But what, you may be wondering, 
became of little Angel Eyes? Did the 
SPCA find him a good home, or d.id 
I bring him back to my own home at 
the -end of the week and make him 
the sixth member of my cat family? 
I have dreaded reaching this point, 
for the remainder of the story of the 
loving golden-eyed little beauty is so 
tragic, I can hardly bear to think 
about it. 

On Tuesday morning, following that 
visit to the S-PCA, I was in bed with 
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seen and one of the sweetest disposi- 
tions I have ever known. 

IVe told this because I felt 
that the story of his brief life be- 
longed with that of Elida Morris, 
whose first Victor record gave the 
unfortunate mite the name by which 
he was known during the few days 
an which I tried, to no avail, to save 
him from death. 

How many times I have awakened 
at night, begun thinking mournfully 
of that luckless little bundle of fur, 
and found myself haunted by the last 
lines of the choxms of Elida Morris' 
"Angel Eyes" song: 

"The stars that shine up in the 
Southern sky, 

They remind me of you, Angel Eyes!" 


"Angel Eyes/’ the golden-eyed kitten who was named for Elida Morris’ first Victor 
record. 

This photo of the youthful Elida Morris accompanied the announcement of her first 
Victor record, "Angel Eyes," in the August, 1910, Victor supplement. 


a fully developed case of flu. I was 
writing in my diary and had just 
reaffirmed my determination to give 
Angel Eyes a home if he were still 
in the animal shelter that week-end 
when the phone rang. 

The caller was Mr. Childress, of 
the SPCA. He said "The kitten you 
left with us Saturday is mighty sick, 
with a temperature of 104. It came 
down with distemper yesterday, and 
I don't think it can possibly live more 
than a couple of hours." 

He then asked me what he should 
do. They couldn’t keep Angel Eyes in 
the shelter he said, because of the 
danger of giving distemper to the 
other cats. Even if I took him home, 
he probably would be dead before I 
could get there. No Veterinary hos- 
pital would accept him, because of 
the danger to other animals. So, since 
I had written that he was not to 
be put to death under any circum- 
stances, what should he do? 

There I was, flat on my back, too 
ill to go to the shelter even if there 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 31) 

please give me their addresses so that 
I might be able to look into the possi- 
bility of buying records from them? 

When I read such fine articles as 
yours in HOBBIES Magazine, on His- 
torical Records, I realize why not only 
historical recordings but also back issues 
of HOBBIES are considered truly col- 
lectors' items. 

Very respectfully, 

Francis S. .Tackuboski 
S/Sgt. AF5/58555 

Dear Sergeant Jackuboski: 

Thanks a lot for the nice letter. Glad 
to hear from you and to oblige, for 
your benefit and, perhaps, that of others 
seeking this information. 

The Siena address: 

Siena Records 
P.O. Box 91 
Boston 12, Mass. 

The IRCC address (collectors please note 
the change): 

International Record Collectors’ Club 
P.O. Box 1811 
Bridgeport 1, Conn. 

Most sincere wishes for good health, 
and may your hobby continue to be a 
source of enjoyment. 

Yours sincerely, 

Aida Favia-Artsay 


were any chance of removing Angel 
Eyes and saving his life. But finally 
I said that since he was so ill he 
couldn’t live I would give permssion 
for him to be put to sleep. 

Now I understood why Angel Eyes 
had seemed so abnormally meek and 
unresisting, no matter what hap- 
pened to him. He must have been 
taking the distemper for several days, 
no doubt from the exposure he had 
undergone, and had felt so bad he 
had offered no resistance to anything, 
not even to being left in a cage .m a 
strange place full of other cats and 
clogs. 

And, by one of the cruelest quirks 
of fate, I, who had said that he must 
not lose his life, no matter what the 
circumstances, was compelled to give 
the word that brought his innocent 
existence to an end. 

Some time later, I learned that 
the "waif" hadn’t been homeless, 
after all. He belonged to a blind 
couple who lived a few blocks from 
where I work. 

They had been obliged to leave 
town for several days and had been 
unable, before they left, to find Angel 
Eyes, who had wandered beyond 
reach of their voices. So, not being 
able to get into his home, he had 
taken to sleeping in the lobby, with 
the results that I have detailed. 

I still grieve as I think of how cir- 
cumstances conspired to end his life 
when he should have been somebody’s 
cherished pet for years to come. 
But as long as I live I shall treasure 
the memory of the little brown kitten 
with the loveliest cat eyes I have ever 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books, $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — * Thomas Pollard, 1109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. f3694 


WANTED: Old cylinder phonographs 

and records. Disc phonographs with out- 
side horns. Cylinder reproducers. Hand 
roller organs. Want any amount large 
or small. — Neumann Miller, 410 W. 
Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. my6829 


III. Rejoicing Among 
Record Collectors 

When the flu tapered off and I 
began to recover my strength, I 
searched for a letter George Clarence 
Jell, the former head of Columbia’s 
artist and repertoire department, had 
written me in the 1930’s. It was tin 
reply to an inquiry of mine for in- 
formation about Elida Morris. The 
help Mr. Jell was able to give me was 
slight: 

■'Elida Morris pronounced her first name 
with the long *i' as in ‘hide.’ She was a 
small, dark girl, very petite and attract- 
ive. The last time I saw her, I imagine, 
was about 1912. I have not the least idea 
what ultimately became of her." 

Actually, Mr. Jell must have seen 
Elida on a number of occasions in 
1914 and 1915, for she made Colum- 
bia records in those years. 

I also wrote to a few of my fellow 
record collectors, whom I knew to be 
admirers of Elida Morris, telling 
them the good, if hardly believable 
news, that I had received a letter 
from her. One was Quentin Riggs, 
who is now working for the U. S. 
■State Department in Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. 

Quentin had visited me in Septem- 
ber, 1961, before .reporting to his 
(Continued on page 53) 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reprodu- 
cers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ja3864 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 76c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 

apl2QS21 

ATTENTION: Antique phonographs, 

cylinder & disc. All makes, models. Re- 
paired, bought, sold. Almost everything 
in stock to repair any make or model. 
Phonographs completely overhauled, 
cases refinished. Parts duplicated with 
original parts. Cylinder and disc records 
for sale. Reproducers repaired. Many 
complete, like new, cylinder and disc, 
phonographs for sale. All workmanship, 
phonographs guaranteed. Phonographs 
for sale sheet, 10c. Phonographs parts 
price sheet, 10c. Lexington House, c/a 
Lloyd Whitlock, 114 State Street, Brewer, 
Maine. ja34811 
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BELLS 

(Continued from page 61) 

of the death of HOBBIES’ good 
friend in England, Ernest Morris. 
Over a period of years Mr. Morris 
had contributed a number of inter- 
esting articles for our column and 
was widely recognized as an out- 
standing collector and author on the 
subject of bells. His last book, Tm- 
tinnabula, dealing as it does w-ith 
small bells, remains a favorite with 
collectors. 

— o — 

Mrs. C. C. Parker of Oklahoma 
sends us an interesting account about 
the finding of a 600-year-old Spanish 
mission bell. 

According to the discovery, as re- 
ported in the Wichita Falls Times , 
the bell was found while a crew was 
laying a pipeLine in California. 

The men found the ruins of an old 
adobe village, and .in the rooms was 
the discarded bell, grimy from long 
years of neglect. 

No amount of research has re- 
vealed what became of the people 
who once lived in this village, nor 
how or when or where they acquired 
the bell. Cast around its sides, how- 
ever, are these words SAN JOSE- 
RUECA POR NOSOTROS, and the 
date August 9, 1356. 

— o — 

Several collectors have reported ac- 
quiring rare and heretofore unavail- 
able Tibetan bells through friends .in 
India. The Tibetan Lamas, now refu- 
gees from Communism, are pouring 
into India by all routes. 

Many of them are forced to sell 
their most valued possessions in order 
to eat and live. Almost always a 
Buddhist handbell js among those 
cherished treasures the Lamas have 
carried with them as they fled. 

Or sometimes it is a beloved set of 
animal bells, as in the case of the pair 
of mule bells recently acquired by 
Mrs. Lee Cody and her son, of Illi- 
nois. These particular crotals were 
worn on the lead mules which a band 
of refugees rode as they fled into 
Nepal. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 
Australian assignment, and had 
played through my Morris collection. 
One of her records, the 1912 Victor 
of “Play Me a Good Old-Fashioned 
Melody,” he had emphatically pro- 
nounced a masterpiece. 

It did not take him long to write 
a reply, saying he felt like turning- 
handsprings at learning Miss Morris 
was living and In good health. Dur- 
ing his visit he and I had speculated 
on whether she was still around and 
had agreed in hoping she was. 

Quentin also immediately wrote to 
her and asked for an autographed 
photo, which he received. In a letter 
dated January 20, 1962, he wrote: 

“Have you heard from Elida Morris 
again? When I g-ot your letter telling- me 
that she was alive T wrote to her and 
told her how much I have enjoyed her 


records. It’s really amazing how you 
came to get in touch with her. Isn't it? 
Almost a miracle!” 

Quentin will return to the States 
on leave next fail and is hoping to 
stop in California and go to Santa 
Barbara to meet the singer whose 
records have given him so much 
pleasure over the years. 

Another enthusiastic correspondent 
was Allen Debus, whose name is 
familiar to HOBBIES readers. He 
said: 

"The ‘location’ of Elida Morris is good 
news indeed. As I have written you in 
the past, I share your enthusiasm for 
her records. I have one duplicate record 
by her which I just wrote and offered 
her. 

"I have always been intrigued about 
the note you put in your article about 
Bob Roberts years ago of the duet by 
her and Roberts on Rex. I certainly 
would like to turn that up. ... I think 
‘I’ve Got Your Number’ is the best title 
by her that I have ever located — a very 
fine ‘conversational duet’ indeed. 

“I also share your enthusiasm for 
‘You'll Come Back.’ ... As you can tell, 
I am delighted to know that she is still 
alive and well.” 

Allen not only sent Mrs. Cooper 
his duplicate record of “Stop! Stop! 
Stop!” (it seems to turn up oftener 
than; any of her others), but also 
made a tape recording of “Pve Got 
Your Number,” her Indestructible 
cylinder duet with Walter Van Brunt, 
for both her and me. 

David Kemp of Shinglehouse, Pa., 
wrote: 

“I have some records by Miss Morris. 
She is all that you say, and I, too, am 
thrilled to hear she is still alive and 
well. I hope to write to her today.” 

Jimmy Martindale, who was Billy 
Murray’s most intimate friend for 
many years, was in Tucson, Ariz., 
with Ruth, his wife, when he received 
my letter announcing Elida Morris 
had been found. He promptly replied: 

“Indeed I am pleasantly surprised to 
learn of Elida Morris. How did you 
manage to contact her in the first 
place? If we motor to the coast I should 
like to look her up, if you would send 
me her address.” 

It is a pity that illness kept Mr. 
and Mrs. Martindale from driving to 
California, for I know they would 
have enjoyed meeting the charmingly 
alert and vigorous Elida. And I am 
sure it would have pleased her to 
know the pal of her old friend Billy, 
who probably gave more fellow ar- 
tists a start at recording than any 
other singer. 

As for myself, I have never been 
to California, but how I wish it were 
possible to tear myself away from 
my job in Virginia and go to Santa 
Barbara, to meet the lady whom I 
admire so much and feel I know so 
well through correspondence! 

IV. More Letters from Elida 

On January 3, I received a ld-page 
reply to my first letter to Mrs. 
Cooper, from which I shall quote the 
more important passages: 

“Your splendid letter did arrive New 
Year's Eve, while I was waiting for a 
long distance call from my niece in 
Philadelphia. Both came almost at 
the same time. Your love for cats 
is wonderful and I've never been with- 
out a dog! 

“Now to tell you a few, I hope, in- 
teresting moments that occurred during 
the years you thought I had gone to 
the Great Beyond. 

(Continued on page 54) 


JEWELRY 


JEWELRY WANTED 


DIAMONDS, OLD GOLD COINS, 
watches, stickpins, rings, earrings, etc., 
regardless of condition. Highest prices 
paid. Prompt replies. Send by registered 
mail to: Edward G. Wilson, 1802 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, Pa. jel2439 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN JEWELRY 
from all over the world, bought and 
sold. Inquiries solicited. — Kenneth R. 
Park, 31 West St.. Boston, Mass. (Est. 
1844). jel26351 


JEWELRY FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Antiques and semi-an- 
tiques, gold-filled, silver, etc., 10 articles 
for $6. Assortment includes lockets, 
charms, pins, rings, etc. Good value. — 
St. Louis Refining Co., 1115 Holland 
Bldg., St. Louis 1, Mo. my68801 


BEAUTIFUL JEWELRY from our vast 
gold-buying, rings, pins, chains, etc. 10 
pieces for $5. Better grade pieces. 10 for 
$10. — B. Lowe, Holland Bldg., St. Louis, 
Mo. f3634 


FOR SALE: Ol'd clear crystal intaglios 
V 2 " square. For use in making earrings, 
charms or lavaliers. Price $1 a dozen. — 
Gladys Morablto, 372 William St., Stone- 
ham, Mass. ja3234 


TERRIFIC CLOSEOUTS (per doz.) - 
Earrings $1.50: Bracelets $2.75; Neck- 
laces $2.75; Pins $2; Rings $1.26 (assort- 
ed). Include postage. — Boxer, GPO, 
Box 975 -H, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. ja3863 


Coral, Cameos, 
Antique Jewelry 

Cameos Our Specialty 

Concetta Palma 

5418 WEST FULTON 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Mall Order Only) 

Carrying on the business of the late 
GENNARO RUSSO of Naples, Italy, 
and Chicago, Illinois. 

tfc 


OLD VEHICLES WANTED 


OLD AUTO LAMPS, horns, books, old 
cars, etc., wanted. — D. D. Way, 11 East- 
wood Ct., Oakland, Calif. je6445 


OLD AUTO ITEMS WANTED: Brass 
auto lamps, bulb horns, radiator mas- 
cots and ornaments in metal and glass, 
radiator name plates and emblems, 
Pennsylvania license plates, old auto 
books and show-room catalogs, service 
manuals. Royal Doulton china: Plates, 
cups, saucers and pitchers; any pieces 
with old auto pictures. Early toy autos 
and toy cap pistols. — A. J. Koveleski, 
331 Adams Ave., Scranton 3, Pa. Phone 
1-717-DI. 2-1963. f3 


WANTED: Antique bicycles, tires, cat- 
alogs. parts. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City 
Road, Richmond, Va. ja3802 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 53) 

“Why so many thought I passed on in 
England was because I played over there 
six months of the year after I starred 
at the London Hippodrome In ‘Hello, 
Ragtime,' for Sir Albert de Courville, 
when Ethel Levey was taken ill. A 
five year contract was given (me, and 
it was six months there, six months 
here, and the salary rose each year. 
Max Hart was my agent-manager. 

“(During those five years I played 
South Africa, Ireland, France, Scotland, 
London and the provinces, billed as ‘The 
American Comedienne.’ During 1916-17, 
J. J. Shubert had me at the Winter 
Garden in New York City for ‘The 
Passing Shows.’ 

“It was at the Palace Theater, Chicago, 
in the show called ‘World of Pleasure,’ 
that J. J. had me introduce the song, 
‘Pretty Baby,’ still heard today. Through 
the success of that song (14 encores 
opening night) J. J. brought me into 
the Winter Garden and had me do a 
song called ‘Sweet and Pretty,’ and four 
others. 

“Well, I married Ray Cooper in 1923, 
when I was S6. He went to Detroit, 
Mich. He was connected with the 
Detroit Board of Commerce Aviation 
Division. My interests divided. 

“I formed the Women's Aeronautical 
Association. It Is international today. 
The famous Nlnety-Niners (all women) 
were some of the charter members, and 
pulled out . for themselves. Amelia 
Earhart was a charter member. 

“Mr. Cooper put on the first air show 
in Detroit, and air tours. The shows 
were called 'Commercial Airplane Re- 
liability Tours’ in 1925-26. Eddie Stin- 
son, Schlee and Brock, Hawks and 
oh! so many famous flyers were on 
our tours. 

“Jim Ray, who flew the first auto- 
gyro for Harold Pitcairn, his backer, 
took me up Lake St. Clair, the first 
woman ever in an auto-gyro. 

"As Col. Cooper was so occupied in 
his field, I studied voice with Thaddeus 
Wronski in Detroit. (We lived in 
Detroit 10 years.) Pie had the Detroit 
Civic Opera Co., and brought all the 
stars from the ‘Met.’ He had me do 
the Dawn Fairy solo in 'Hansel and 
Gretel,’ my first grand opera appear- 

“Then we were next In Washington, 
D.C.. four and a half years. The 
Colonel was In uniform and in the 
Pentagon building, then head of the 
National Aeronautical Association, with 
offices in Dupont Circle. 

When they asked if there were those 
who could help during War clays I 
wanted to do something, so out of seven 
different things they told me I could 
do they picked me to put on shows for 
the camps. 

“My stationery was labeled ‘Volunteer 
Camp Shows, Elida Morris Cooper, Dir- 
ector.' I handled 330 people. I had 
my radio program — the artists had to 
go on my radio program before I 
would allow them to go on my camp 
shows — and I have the highest citations 
for those shows. 

“New York sent for me, and some of 
the artists went overseas, as the U.S.O. 
wanted them. I knew what to do through 
knowing how Max Hart ran his office. 

“I was treated royally. Mrs. Roosevelt 
came to several shows and one in the 
White House, too, for the ‘Guard.’ Pub- 
licity was enormous. One night in 
July I had seven shows to put on. 
The Government would send the buses 
for the performers. 

"We’ll Jump now to when Col. Cooper 
had a stroke. We went to Los Angeles, 
then Sherman Oaks, then Encino, where 
I was soloist for two years in the 
newly formed Episcopal Church in Ed- 
ward Everett Horton’s ‘barn’ on his 
estate. 

Pie and his mother and sister were 
members. The Colonel got well and went 
back Into uniform, then back to Wash- 
ington, D.C. Another air show in 
Detroit. Then West again to Spokane. 
Wash. 

"The Colonel was in uniform at his 
desk In Galena Airport when again 
stricken. That was serious, so the 


Government sent us here to Santa Bar- 
bara (a more even climate) in 1944, 
and we found this house. He lived four 
and a half years longer here, and 
died in 1948. 

“I live alone, but during these widowed 
years I have been co-founder of the 
300-raember Santa Barbara Choral So- 
ciety and co-organizer of ’The Roman- 
ies,’ with the late John Charles Thomas. 
I was featured soloist doing Victor 
Herbert’s ‘Romany Life,' with a wonder- 
ful group of over 100 voices. 

“I am now doing comedy roles in 
most comedy shows with the Alhecama 
Players for Dr. Frank Fowler, director, at 
the famous Lobero Theater here. 

“Have also just been made 'soloist 
emeritus’ after all these years in church 
choirs. 

“I studied Italian with Armando Jan- 
nuzzi while in Washington, D.C., doing 
excerpts from ‘La Traviata' and *La 
Forza del Destlno.’ 

“I like your idea of having my re- 
cords dubbed onto tape. Please do! 
Yes, I did play the Roanoke Theater — 
remember it well. 

“The HOBBIES was loaned to my 
sister, a patient in General Hospital. 
They get it first, before the news 
stands. She saw my name and pointed 
it out to me. The hospital has writ- 
ten me up since, in their publication 
as a morale booster for Sister. 

“Her name is Laura Bryde, a beautiful 
seamstress. She sews for all the 
patients, nurses, and herself, makes 
beautiful dolls and toys for their ba- 
zaars, sells them and puts the money 
in the hospital fund. She loves HOB- 
BIES. They let her have the December 
issue for a Christmas gift. Strange how 
things come about! 

“I know I have some .pictures for you, 
so keep up your good work and be- 
lieve me, 

"Most sincerely, 

“Elida Morris Cooper." 

Within a few days I did receive 
several photos, including 1 two of Mrs. 
Cooper as she looked in her vaude- 
ville heyday and one, taken in* her 
garden only two or three years ago, 
on which she hardly looks to he 40, 
much less in her 70’s. They have been 
submitted for illustration with this 
installment. 

Considering our Heroine's promi- 
nence, first as a comedienne, then as 
a pioneer woman aviator and, finally, 
as a supervisor of service personnel 
shows during World War II, it seems 
almost incredible that I should have 
had so much trouble getting in touch 
with her. 

I am deeply grateful to whomever 
it was at the hospital that uncon- 
sciously served as an .instrument of 
fate by g’iving Mrs. Bryde that De- 
cember HOBBIES. 

Next month Elida Morris will re- 
late a detailed account of her early 
life and professional career. 

(To be continued.) 


OLD METALS 

(Continued from page 49) 

An entry under the same heading 
appears every succeeding year, with 
the exception of four years, until 
1779, when the amount of tutenag 
imported was only slightly more than 
71 hundredweight. 

Unknown is the date when tuten- 
ag was first produced in the East. 
Although it has been extracted in 
the 20th century in vast quantities 
in various parts of the world, ;it is 


Miscellaneous 

Antiques 


a comparatively modern product in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The first smelting in Europe oc- 
curred in England about 1730, and 
by 1743 the output was about 200 
tons annually. 

Brass has always been the most 
useful alloy known to man, and the 
increase in its production was sig- 
nificant when zinc became obtain- 
able in a pure state. 

Wtith the older method of combin- 
ing zinc ore with copper, it was not 
possible to measure precise propor- 
tions of the metals, as some cala- 
mine was naturally richer in zinc 
than other, and its content was not 
certain before smelting. The result 
is apparent dn the varying color of 
early 18th century brass-work. 

Thus lit is understood that tutenag 
was the term given to zinc when im- 
ported into Europe from China and 
the East Indies. It is also seen that 
it was a metal of considerable com- 
mercial importance, especially dn the 
second half of the 18th century. 

Although tutenag forms only about 
one-fourth of the metallic compound 
paktong, this alloy was frequently 
[incorrectly referred to as tutenag. 

Paktong, lighter in color than the 
usual copper and zinc alloy, is some- 
times almost silver-white, with a 
splendid satin finish. 

(This study will be concluded 
in the February issue) 


(Turn to page 55 
for first part of ad) 

RALPH H. MANN ASSOCIATES 
South Street, Halifax, Mass. 

84. Iron TOY CARPENTERS PLANE in working 

condition. It is 4x1". $4.50. 

85. Old TOLE HOUSE BANK. Worn, original 
paint and decoration. Similar one may be 
seen in KETTELL'S PINE FURNITURE, Pge. 
200. It Is 3x2" x 4". $9. 

86. Primitive WOOD CARVING OF 18th CEN- 
TURY HORSE. It is 3&x3". $6.50. 

87. Old IRON STILL BANK FORM OF SITTING 
PUPPY with Bee on his side. Ribbon & 
bow. A cutie. It Is 4x4 y 2 ". Original condi- 
tion. $8.50. 

88. Unusual MECHANICAL BANK. H & H 
Registering BEE HIVE BANK, Pat. 1883. 
Brass & Iron In the Form of a HEMP BEE 
HIVE. Original paper label. Has window 
with registering gauge. Much detail with 
BEES, FLOWERS, ETC. It is 6&x5',fe", 
$22 

89. Old TO Y CAP PISTOL. Nlckle on iron. Mkd. 

’‘VOLUNTEER”. It is long. Original 

cond, $9. 

90. Early IRON PISTOL. No working parts & 
open handle. It Is 5" long. $9.50. 

91. Tron cap pistol. THE CHINESE MUST GO! 
Pat. 1878. The early one. One leg of one 
figure of the back figure Is missing. Other- 
wise fine. It is 4%x5 J '. The Chinese mouth 
fires the cap when he Is kicked by the back 
figure. $30. 

HAPPY HOLIDAYS 

WRITE WANTS. NO APPROVALS. Please Include 
sufficient postage & insurance. We offer a 
complete search service to all our customers. 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements. 
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Condncted by 
JIM WALSH 


I. Elida Hears Her Records 

On January 9, 1962, Elida Morris 
Cooper wrote another letter to say 
she was sending me some photo- 
graphs. 

“I bought the January HOBBIES 
today,” she said, "and, sure enough, 
your picture and cat family are 
splendid, also the one with Mr. Riggs. 
I think that when people love ani- 
mals, they really stay younger and 
never look their real age. 

“Pm told I do not, but I'm begin- 
ning to ‘crack* now and then — never 
steadily but now and then! The 
papers here have written me up the 
last two years about being ‘remark- 
able* because of my years. As long 
as I can make them laugh I don't 
care!*’ 

The vivacious comedienne also men- 


SIX COMEDIENNES 

ELIDA MORRIS 
PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


tioned that Earl Cooper, a famous 
automobile racer, lis her brother-in- 
law and lives in Atwater, ’Calif. 

With a touch of sadness, she de- 
plored the fact that so many of 
her theatrical contemporaries are no 
longer living: "Dear me, so many 
have gone it’s startling. Competition 
was enormous, wasn’t it? We all 
worked very hard.” 

And, referring to my having all her 
Victor and Columbia records, she 
said: "Finding someone who really 
has my records is ‘sumthin*! I am 
eagerly awaiting them on tape.” 

By January 31, she had received 
the promised tape, containing copies 
of all the Elida Morris records in my 
collection, and a few days later I was 
made happy when I read this letter: 

"I’m ao excited I can 'hardly write 
this! I just can’t tell you how happy 
I am over this tape. I went to the Ben- 
nett Music Co. Mr. Bennett said, ‘Indeed, 
you can hear it on our recorder.* 

* 4 I was stunned. I wept, I laughed and 
was completely overjoyed, and it was 
splendid to hear your real Southern 
accent in between each recording:. 

“So many little tricks in some of those 
records I had forgotten I did, and I do 
love the one with Billy Murray of 
‘You’ll Come Back.’ ‘Stop, Stop, Stop!* 


was always my favorite. They all were 
such a surprise to me I could hardly 
speak. ‘Kiss Me, My Honey* is clear and 
good, too. I’m glad there are so many 
and it was real sporting of you. 

"It’s my aim now to record my voice 
of today and compare the untrained 
voice of the same person. I'll vocalize 
steadily for a couple of weeks and see 
how it sounds. Diction, I thought, was 
splendid. 

“Now to answer some questions. Yes, 
indeed, I knew Helen Trlx and her 
sister. Helen entertained me in London 
when I played the Hippodrome. Her 
pretty sister married over there. We had 
a delightful visit. I think she was right 
in claiming you looked like *a leading 
man.' 

"A letter came today from your friend 
in Park Forest, 111.. Allen G. Debus. 
Mr. Debus said he has a duplicate of 
‘Stop, Stop’ and I could have It If I 
wish. Isn't that dandy of him? You're 
a good soul to spread the word, Jim. 

“I'm hitting on all high tonight. What 
a grand day!! I’d better take some hot 
milk and go to bed. I’ll never sleep if 
I don’t. Try it some night with a dash 
of cayenne — Col. Cooper’s prescription. 
It really works. Good night and God bless 
you! ELIDA.” 

As a follow-up, Quentin Riggs re- 
ported last March 1 from far Aus- 
tralia : 

"The day she wrote to me, Elida Morris 
received the tape from you of her re- 
cordings, and she was certainly delighted 
about It! It’s a wonderful thing that 
you were able to discover her where- 
abouts and that she now knows how 
much her records, made half a century 
ago, are still played and enjoyed by so 
many people.” 

Th-e Victor record of "Stop! Stop! 
Stop!” which Allen Debus sent to 
Mrs. Cooper has a comic number by 
Nat Wills, "Song of the English 
Chappie,” on its reverse. In one of 
her letters she referred to "the 
Tramp Comedian”: "Remember how 
he made his entrance? In tramp cos- 
tume he came rolling down to the 
footlights out of the backdrop. Sen- 
sational.” 

She also asked: "Didn’t I do some 
records for Emerson? Seems I did. 
Mr. Emerson died, I know, years ago. 
I don’t remember ‘I've Got 'Your 
Number,' with Walter Van Brunt 
(Scanlan), but (it's wonderful you 
have it.” 

I didn’t have it, until A1 Debus was 
kind enough to send taped dubbings 
to both Elida and me. 

In another paragraph she said : 
"Speaking of our mutual friends, I 
remember Walter Van Brunt very 
well, and Wolfie Gilbert. Clarice 
Vance was married to Mose Gumble, 
manager of J. H. Remick Music Co., 
if I recall. And of course Marie Ca- 
hill. Marie Dressier and oh! so many 
more.” 

On March 6. the comedienne wrote 
to me again. She listed the comedians 
whom she had played opposite as De 
Wolf Hopper, Clifton Crawford, Ed 


Wynn, Johnny Stanley, Joe Keno, 
Lew Hearn and Willie Solar, "all 
tops.” 

I was especially interested in her 
mention of the pint-sized Willie 
Solar, because I met him in 1949 
when he appeared in Roanoke with 
a troupe headed by the late Will 
Oakland, which gave entertainments 
in Veterans’ Hospitals. 

II. Elida Morris' Story of Her Life 

Early in March, Elida Morris 
Cooper was almost flooded out of 
her home, but she didn’t let that in- 
terfere long with giving me the in- 
formation I asked for in an elaborate 
questionnaire. 

After searching through a large 
assortment of boxes and other con- 
tainers, she remarked: "Funny how 
you keep things. I found a yellow 
sheet of paper handed me one day 
when someone on the bill was most 
unkind, and it reads: ‘No one can 
throw a stone high enough to reach 
a star.' It’s yellow with age, and 
made me think.” 

And now, after more than 20 years 
of wishing, I know enough about 
Elida Morris to write the story of her 
life. I can refer to the 27-page letter 
she wrote me, giving exactly the in- 
formation areeded. 

Part of the time I shall tell that 
story in my own words. But I shall 
frequently quote directly from my 
dear new-found friend’s own lively 
phrasing and vivid characterization. 

Elida Morris was the daughter of 
William Steven Morris and Elida 
Louisa Mertz. Both were born in 
America. 

For many years Elida's father was 
a foreman over several compositors 
in the Philadelphia printing estab- 
lishment of Allen, Lane and Scott. 
She had an elder sister, Clara, and 
an older brother, Walter, who died 
two years ago. 

'One sister, mentioned in last 
month’s article, is still living. She is 
71 years of age, five years younger 
than Mrs. Cooper, and, as has already 
been told, her name is Laura Bryde. 
"I have a grave for sister and me,” 
Mrs. Cooper says, "in Northwood 
Cemetery, Philadelphia. It is plot 
531.” 

Elida was born November 12, 1886, 
in the Morris home at Randolph and 
Thompson streets, Philadelphia. In 
her stage days her hair was dark 
brown, nearly black. She weighed 
about 118 pounds and her height was 
5 feet 2 inches. How well suited she 
would have been to sing the old- 
time song* hit, "Five Foot Two, Eyes 
of Blue”! She has blue-gray eyes. 

Now we’ll let Elida reminisce: 

“Mother always dressed us three girls 
alike. We attended Sunday school at a 
Philadelphia Methodist church. Father 
promoted my abilities during the years 
between 8 and 14. I sang at different 
churches and German halls, and he gave 
me my first single concert and debut at 
the Philadelphia Academy of Music, bill- 
ing me as 'Elida.* My voice then was a 
‘boy soprano.' 

“The name Elida is the name of an 
old war vessel at the bottom of the sea. 
Mother had a sister named Elida. who 
died early. When Mother was born she 
looked so much like that sister that 
Grandmother Mertz named Mother the 
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A 1913 photo of Elida Morris in danc- 
ing costume during her vaudeville days. 

— Photo by Apeda, New York 


same. Hence my name. I have a name- 
sake niece, Elida Hess, in Philadelphia. 

“After Father promoted me so far, one 
Sunday we three girls attended 'Sunday 
school, and the teacher said to me. 'Is 
ihat one of the dresses you kick up your 
legs in?' (She didn't approve of my pub- 
lic appearances, it seems.) So I came 
home crying and told Father, who never 
allowed us to go back to that church. 

TIL Black-Face Minstrel Days 

“Then a Mrs. Ramsey in Philadelphia 
formed a minstrel show. I was an ‘end 
man.' There were six girls and three 
boys. The late Frank Tinnev (Ziegfeld 
Follies star) and his brother, now a law- 
yer, I believe, in Philadelphia, were in 
our minstrels off and on. 

“We became popular and would appear 
on Young’s Old Pier (afterwards the 
New Pier) in Atlantic City, N.J., and 
the Trent theater, In Trenton, N.J. 

“The last time in Atlantic City we 
were on the bill with Tim McMahon 
and Edythe Chappell, his wife, who had 
a corking comedy act. They’d sit on a 
suitcase (after being supposed to have 
missed their train) and argue. 

“Tim McMahon had another act called 
‘The Watermelon Girls.’ He sought the 
lady who managed our minstrels and 
said he wanted only the girls and would 
take us to New York. My former part- 
ner, Lillian Mills, whom you asked about, 
was with McMahon’s Watermelon Girls 
at the time. 

All our parents agreed and we were 
on the Keith Circuit at once. We, the 
minstrels, would open the show. Mc- 
Mahon and Chappell were about fourth 
on the bill, and our Watermelon Girls 
act with Tim and Edythe closed the 
show. 

“That went on a couple of years and 
our salaries were sent home to our 
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MUSIC BOXES 

= Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm \ 

l gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 5 

[ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are § 

\ money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. \ 
\ Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock, i 

= Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item i 

\ offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need I 

\ plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. | 

= Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. \ 

\ Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island [ 
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OLD SALZBURG 

MUSIC BOXES 


^ Bought Sold Repaired 

^ Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition, 
k Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

^ The only shop south of New York specializing In new & 

Antique Music Boxes 

Located In Historic old Georgetown In the Nation's Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 



251 pages — Over 


“ . . . well written and often 
explosively funny ...” 

— Binghamton (N.Y.) Press 


• Antique Dealers 

• Collectors 

• Students of Americana 

All need this fine reference book on 
automatic pianos, orchestrions, calli- 
opes, and many other unusual auto- 
matic instruments. 

500 illustrations — Cloth bound. 

PRICE $10.00 POSTPAID 

Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 


THE VESTAL PRESS 
3533 STRATFORD — VESTAL 2, N.Y. ! 



Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE ! 

EXPERT REPAIRING - cylinders replnned, I 
combs repaired & tuned, all parts repaired, s 
coses reftntshed, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals & (lots. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

139 4lh Ave. (PE 8-150G) Pelham, N.Y. Z 
Specialists since 1825 | 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OF MUSIC BOXES 
$5, postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of clock- 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 
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Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
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Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
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of mechanical musical items for re- 
storing and reselling. 
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. parents, minus our 'American plan’ hotel 
money ($1 to $1.25 a day), and we had 
to buy our own silk stockings, although 
in black face. 

"Tim drank heavily, and we girls be- 
came scared. We all wanted to go home. 
We did!" 

Here I cease quoting from Elida’s 
memoirs for a moment to remark 
that she may possibly be the only 
woman in all stage history who grad- 
uated from doing black-face minstrel 
work, and singing Negro dialect 
songs, to afterwards appearing in 
grand oipera. 

That puts her in the same class 
with the famous tenor, Evan W«il- 
liams, who sang "After the Ball” in 
a minstrel show in the early 1890’s, 
but was afterwards renowned for his 
concert and oratorio appearances. 

IV. "The Minstrel Girls” 

Miss Mills, who was 8 years older 

than Elida and had a young son, 
asked Miss Morris’ parents to let 
their daughter do an act with her. 
They agreed on condition that the 
older woman would serve as a chap- 
eron as well as a singing partner. 

They stayed together seven years. 
Both diid blackface, with Morris as 
the end man and Mills (in sepia 
make-up) as the interlocutor. Says 
Elida: "We were known as ‘The Min- 
strel Girls’ and were to get big money 
had we stayed together always on the 
Keith and Proctor circuits. Oh yes, 
we nlayed Tony Pastor's, where Burt 
Green, who married Irene Franklin, 
was the piano player.” 

After Miss Mills remarried, Elida 
had a writer put together a new act 
for her. It was called "Salvation 
Mirandy/’ after a cartoon of the 
early 1900’s. Elida recalls: 

“My black-face ‘Salvation Mirandy' act 
was booked at the Trent theater in Tren- 
ton. After the first appearance the man- 
ager came back and said, ‘Miss Morris, 
do you have an evening gown?’ 

"I said, 'yes.' 

"He said, ‘Put it on tonight and do 
your whole act in white face. The Sal- 
vation Army doesn’t approve of your 
costume and material.’ (Most of the act 
was Negro suffragette material.) So I 
obeyed, and it was a knockout — success 
on and on that season. 

“One day Johnny Stanley, clown com- 
edian, came into the office of Max Hart, 
my agent, and needed a partner. We did 
'The Water Boy and the Actress' a 
season and were very successful. His 
domestic difficulties broke that up. 

“Next was the late Joe Keno, Mitzi 
Green’s father. We had a hotel scene 
with a dancing finish. It was a great 
success, but he was so abusive that we 
split after six months. 

"Alone again. I had two colored writ- 
ers — Henry Creamer and Turner Layton, 
who became famous as popular song 
writers — prepare a Negro skit, and 
Blanche Merrill wrote the other songs. 

"In the meantime, I sat in Max Hart’s 
office till 6 o’clock one night. Then in 
rushed the manager of the Alhambra 
theater, saying: ‘Max, I need an act for 
tonight. The English Jew, in second, 
won't appear on Yom Kippur.’ 

"Max said, ‘Elida says she has an act.’ 

“The man said, ‘Well, if she can do as 
well alone as she did with Johnny Stan- 
ley, I’ll take a chance with her.’ 

"I was there at 7 p.m., baggage and 
all. and it was wonderful. I received $126 
for those six days. Prom then on it was 
22 years on the Keith, then the Kefth- 
Orpheum books." 

V. Elida Invades England 

Mrs. Cooper recalls that a British 

booking agent, the late Ernest Edel- 


stein, booked her for 10 weeks in 
England while she was playing in 
1913 at Hammerstein’s theater, 42nd 
and Broadway. 

While she was appearing* at the 
Victoria Palace in London, Ethel 
Levy, who had been married to 
George M. Cohan, was taken lill. She 
was starring at the London Hippo- 
drome in "Hello, Ragtime.” 

Willie Solar, one of the three star 
comedians in the show, told the man- 
ager, Mr. De Courville (now Sir Al- 
bert De Courville), about Elida. That 
night he and others associated with 
"Hello, Ragtime” came to see her act 
and she was engaged in Miss Levy’s 
place. She recalls that thiis kept her 
plenty busy: 

“The following week I was playing 
Sir Alfred Butt's beautiful Palace Thea- 
ter, and I had 20 minutes to change my 
d ess and make-up in a cab and appear 
at 9 p.m. in the show at the London 
Hippodrome. 

“That was the year American acts 
flooded England, and a funny thing on 
flie bill at Butt's Palace was the first 
appearance of the big Ziegfeld star, 
Frank Tinney, who had been in the olio 
and minstrel show when we were all 
very young in Philadelphia. He was a 
sensation in England, too." 

Among those taking part in "Hello, 
Ragtime” were the man and woman 
comedy team of Lew Hearn and Bon- 
ita, who made some H. M. V. records 
of songs and skits from the produc- 
tion. Stanley Lupino, father of Ida 
Lupino, was another member. 

Elida had scenes with all the co- 
medians. After her appearance in the 
revue ended, she went on tour in 
"Ocean Waves” and "Fiddte-dee-dee,” 
co-starrln.g with Solar. 

For several years she was booked 
for six months in England and six 
months in America. Her weekly sal- 
ary, which at first was $200, grew 
to $750, in addition to first class boat 
fares. She starred in South Africa, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
France. 


VI. First Recording Experiences 

Records by Elida Morris first ap- 
peared in 1910. They were made while 
she was appearing (in American thea- 
ters, although she says she made 
some for Rathe and perhaps other 
companies while abroad. Billy Mur- 
ray saw her perform at a theater in 
either New York or Brooklyn and 
caused her to be engaged by the Vic- 
tor Company. Billy lived in Brooklyn 
at that time, so it most likely was a 
Brooklyn house. 

The comedienne recalls that when 
she was playing a theater in the Mid- 
west, a music store had her photo- 
graphed wiith the Victor dog. "That 
picture,” she says, "was lost in sto- 
rage with many other treasures years 
ago. I would sell my records after my 
matinee performance.” She continues: 

"I remember very distinctly it was at 
the Alhambra or Percy Williams’ Col- 
onial Theater that my voice felt so 
tired for my matinee after I had been 
recording all morning. I made five quick 
changes of costume in my 20 minute 
act — one for each number. 

"When I first heard my voice played 
back I was never pleased, as I was a 
perfectionist in diction, so recording a 
number once or twice was never enough 
for me. The voice sounded O.K., though. 

“Most people thought I was a South- 
ern girl because I had the accent through 
studying the Negro. Creamer and Layton, 
the two colored gentlemen who wrote 
my closing material, claimed a salary 
each week I played, the same as Blanche 
Merrill did.” 

VII. Experiences Aboard Ship 
and Abroad 

I have always contended our charm- 
ing friend Elida is a soprano, al- 
though Columbia called her a contral- 
to and Victor dodged the issue by 
labeling her a comedienne. Regard- 
less of voiice quality, she has some 
interesting things to tell of her ex- 
periences abroad: 

“I first went to Europe in 1913 and 
last played abroad In 1921. 

“Arriving in London the first time for 
Christmas, the sun shone, and as every- 
body told ms it seldom shone, I followed 
it, no matter where it went, all around 
Buckingham Palace. 

“I lived at the Cecil Hotel on the 



Elida Morris in a charming pose taken by a Seattle photographer during her 
vaudeville days. — Photo by Erna Best Nelson , Spokane 
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Strand, and the day I was to open at 
the Alhambra. I took a taxi. The driver 
knew I was new in the country, and he 
drove r.ie all around town to gat Lo the 
theaier, only two blocks away from my 
hotel. 

“Even though I had a 10-week con- 
tract in my possession I still had to go 
on that stage and do my entire act 
before those managers and an empty 
theater to claim the star place on the 
bill! 

“Going over on the Oceanic that first 
time, I was standing by the rail to say 
goodbye to my father. I was weeping. 

“A man In morning dress and top hat 
(oh yes!) tapped me on the shoulder and 
said, ‘Why are you crying?' 

“I replied, 'You would, too, If you 
were leaving your parents for the first 
time.’ 

“He turned to a man whom he knew 
and said, ‘Hello, Sir Stanley.’ They took 
me to lunch (I was always at the cap- 
tain’s table), and those two men enter- 
tained me royally all the way across. 

“When we landed police immediately 
put handcuffs on Sir Stanley — ? Why. I 
never knew, but the two men were sup- 
posed to be brothers- In-law. Naturally, 
I never answered the other man’s phone 
calls in London. His name was Count — 
something — both names phony, I guess. 

“Ireland was marvelous, especially 
Dub-lin. T had met a Canadian lieutenant 
on the ship. He was going to Paris, then 
Dublin. He was connected with the prin- 
cipal Dublin newspaper, and he had 
lunches and dinners all planned for me 
with ‘the powers that be,’ 15 and 20 
each time. You see, this was during 
World War I and everyone was still in 
uniform. 

“In Paris, at the Alhambra, a beauti- 
ful theater, a group of American soldiers 
came opening night. I took them a! ' 
over and had a big party in the Hotel 


Moderne, where I was staying, on Place 
Republique. 

"The ‘gallery gods' at the Paris Al- 
hambra didn't understand English and 
they would sometimes get noisy, but 
when I went into my eccentric dance at 
the finish they were wonderful. I was 
there four weeks. 

“When playing Brighton (by the sea), 
England, I saw many armless and leg- 
less men in wheel chairs. I asked a few 
if they were ever allowed to see our 
show. 

"When they said no, I sent my sal- 
ary over to the hospital and that night 
down the aisles came all those wheel 
chairs, and the sight of those men nearly 
floored me. I choked and they yelled 
to one another, *Is that her?’ 

“f sang ‘The Rose of No Man’s Land,’ 
and you can imagine the shouting: 

“ 'She's the one red rose the soldier 

knows, 

She's the work of the Master’s hand. 

’Mid the war’s great curse 

Stands the Red Cross nurse — 

She’s the Rose of No Man’s Land!” 

“When playing London one year I 
lived at the Victoria Hotel on Trafalgar 
Square. I gathered all my American per- 
former friends to a dinner party. We 
were to be in the special private dirtner- 
and-party room. 

“To our surprise, we were changed to 
another room because standing in the 
foyer were eight men (past 50, I’m sure) 
and in the center stood the Prince of 
Wales! He looked so young (and played 
nervously with his tie) among the elder 
dignitaries. 

“We were compensated for the chang- 
ing of the dining room by being allowed 
to shake hands with the Prince, today 
the Duke of Windsor. That made quite 
a hit with my friends and raised my 
‘social standing.’ No kidding! The girls 
were elated and the dinner was fine. 


VIII. Trials and Triumphs 
in South Africa 

“South Africa! Now there is something! 
I was supposed to be in Capetown for 
two weeks, but after I played one they 
immediately sent me on to Johannes- 
burg. 

“Boy, what a city and wonderful peo- 
ple! There is quite an American colony. 
I left London on the Balmoral Castle, 
and it seemed there was something ar- 
ranged every half hour for the IS -day 
trip. 

“Here is something I almost forgot 
to mention. On entering Capetown I 
hailed an open car to take me to the 
hotel. We had gone two blocks when an 
old man, with his horse and cart, pulled 
out of an alley. He beat the horse, and 
the horse jumped head and feet first 
into my car. I can still hear the people 
on the sidewalk scream, but I was O.K. 
Some entrancel 

“I -met the family who owned the 
Brackpan gol’d mine in Benoni, South 
Africa. When I arrived in Johannesburg 
Lhe temperature was 90 degrees, and I 
stood in front of the Carleton Hotel 
aghast. Christmas decorations in all the 
windows and 90 degrees! 

"I was always billed as ‘The American 
Comedienne.’ My opening night was sen- 
sational. Over the footlights a small 
powder-puff container was thrown to me 
containing a beautiful ruby. 

“When I came out the stage door six 
young men in dinner jackets raised me 
up on their shoulders and carried me to 
the Carleton, where a magnificent ban- 
quet was arranged in my honor. Oh, so 
many guests — quite a few from the ship 
— and many dignitaries. The reception 
everywhere was glorious. 

"The family who owned the gold mine 
in Benoni gave me a beautiful party 
when I played there and took me through 
the mine, down the shaft, with the 
Kaffirs— South African Negroes. I saw 
how much gold was extracted in one 
working day and how they examined 
the workers when leaving the mine. 

“After playing there a month I was 
presented with two unwashed rocks of 
gold, one containing a beautiful onyx 
(unheard of). I was also given two 
papers from the government, allowing 
me to take them out of the country. 

“In Durban, Natal, a seashore town, 
the rickshaw 'drivers scared me to death 
with their crazy headgear. One day, 
whera playing the Criterion, I had to get 
home quickly. I ran the two blocks and 
those men all ran after me! 

“Something like that happened in Lon- 
don. I had bought two beautiful feathers 
for my hat. and a windstorm came up 
on my way home. The feathers stood up 
and I ran up the stairs to the lobby, 
only to be followed by a crowd. 

“The manager had to quiet them and 
send them on their way. They thought 
it was some stunt. The poor kids 
thought my high -button shoes were 
extraordinary, too. Theirs had wooden 
soles. 

“Getting back to Africa, I then played 
Wolfentien, a German settlement. I re- 
ceived a germ and had an abscess in my 
throat, which a doctor had to lance. I 
was ill there two weeks. The instrument 
the doctor used broke in half just as he 
started to lance the abscess. 

“The hotel help consisted of little pig- 
mies. Under the influence of the medi- 
cine, I would chase them from my room 
so I could sleep, and they’d yell and 
become frightened — but it seemed I was 
more frightened than they. 

When in Durban I was wooed by the 
son of a sugar merchant and plantation 
owner, who wanted me to marry and 
remain there. But I thought it was too 
far away from home! 

“I always handled the ship’s concerts 
and performed in them on my voyages. 
Many celebrities were going over then, 
so it wasn’t so hard. I had eight voyages 
to and from New York City. 

“The year 1921 or 1922, Harry Green 
and his wife, Bunny Granville, and six 
other Americans, joined me in going to 
Germany just for fun, and fun it was! 
We all stayed at the Adlon Hotel on the 
Frederick Strasse in beautiful Berlin. 

“That is where the high wall has been 
built by Mr. Khrushchev. We all returned 
to London after visiting Leipsig and 
Dresden. I took the shi-p home. Father 
had passed away.’’ 
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IX. What Foreign Papers Said 

Proof of the hit that Elida Morris 
made in South Africa may be found 
in this review by “Gadabout” in the 
Johannesburg Sunday Times for No- 
vember 28, 1920: 

"Elida Morris, who. with the custom- 
ary modesty of the music hall, describes 
herself as ‘IT,’ is a top-liner and un- 
doubtedly deserves this pride of place. 
She is an American and can only be 
described as a real ‘live wire.’ She is 
a whirlwind in pink. 

"She bursts into negro dialect songs, 
old and new, but with a vigor and vim 
that is absolutely irresistible. She gives 
an imitation of an American Negress 
who has just been ‘thrown down' by 
Christmas Johnson, and gesture and in- 
tonation are alike perfect. 

"She is of the temperamental type of 
entertainer and on her opening night her 
magnetism and forcefulness were appar- 
ent In every way. By snapping of the 
fingers, by unobtrusive lilting, and by 
other curious signs, she communicated 
her time to the orchestra and showed 
how keen was her zest." 

It's a long way from Johannesburg 
not only to Tipperary but to Dublin, 
Ireland. Yet this excerpt from Dublin 
Sport for April 30, 1921, shows Elida 
making the same sort of hit among 
the Irish that she had in South 
Africa: 

"Now and again a star of outstanding 
brilliance in the theatrical world shines 
In Dublin. We discovered one this week 
at the Royal; and If Elida Morris is 
not the rage of this continent in the 
very near future, vaudeville audiences 
don’t know much. 

"This little girl is American through 
and through, and as fine an artist as 
I have seen and heard, ... I can only 
describe her as the essence of all that 
is best in the work of Hilda Glyder and 
Elsie Jania. 

"But, recollect, Elida has qualities 
which Hilda and Elsie do not possess. 
She is full of drama, comedy and vocal 
distinction — and she is a good looker. 

"It is remarkable how Dublin audi- 
ences recognize the goods. This week 
they were just moderate in their applause 
of the turns preceding Elida Morris. 
When she came along they went wild 
and didn’t want to let her go. What a 
reception she will get on her return 
visit!" 


X. Married Life and Aviation 

I bad asked Mrs. 'Cooper how she 
met her husband and her reply re- 
vealed that their romance began with 
a chance meeting in which she nar- 
rowly escaped putting out one of his 
eyes. Since he didn't lose it, I imagine 
it was love at first sight on Col. 
Cooper's part, out of both eyes. But 
theirs was no hasty courtship. As 
Elida relates, they didn't marry until 
12 years after their first meeting: 

"I was playing the Orpheum in New 
Orleans. On the way to my hotel It 
was pouring rain, and I slipped and fell, 
nearly putting the Colonel’s eye out with 
my umbrella. 

"He picked me up and took me to 
my hotel. He had just landed with a 
pilot. That was in 1911. I didn’t marry 
him until 1923. 

"He was retired by the Government, 
and they sent us here to Santa Barbara 
In 1944 — a more even climate for those 
who have had strokes, of which the 
third one took him away. 

"He is buried at Sawtelle In the Col- 
umn nburiam, a beautiful crescent-shaped 
building. On the door, where his ashes 
rest, are his name and record. A won- 
derful man! A fine soldier!” 

Here are some more of Elida Moi'ris 
Cooper's recollections of her aviation 
experiences : 

"After our marriage, we went to De- 
troit. We were there one year, when 
he connected with the Chamber of Com- 


merce, and he had the Aviation Division 
and several assistants. 

"He managed the first aircraft show 
for Henry Ford in Detroit and it was 
an enormous success. The building was 
so huge, the doors so -enlarged, that a 
plane could go through without dis- 
mantling. After that, in 1926-27-28, the 
Colonel managed the Commercial Air- 
plane Reliability tours which included 
nearly every important city in America. 

"I flew a total distance of over 12,000 
miles in two years with only one forced 
landing. In 192S I was in the air every 
day for 2S consecutive days, covering 
two or three cities a day, from New York 
to San Francisco and back. 

"In between those years in Detroit I 
formed the Women’s Aeronautical As- 
sociation, with Mrs. Orra Heald Black- 
more (a lady who had formed many, 
many women’s organizations) as presi- 
dent. Never being a club woman, I took 
up studying parliamentary law with the 
late Emma Fox for three years. 

"All these members were wives, sisters, 
mothers, etc., of flyers and those in- 
terested in our future. Amelia Earhart 
was an honorary member. There were 
several hundred members. It became In- 
ternational. 

"Out of it was fonned the famous 
‘Ninety-Niners* of today. Amelia was 
their president. All women pilots! I have 
two lovely photos of Amelia Earhart 
with her planes. She was always in our 
aircraft shows, displaying equipment and 
answering questions.*' 

XI. And, Finally, Good Advice 
From a Great Lady 
One of the many things I aslced 
Elida in my questionnaire, and I can- 
not thank her sufficiently for the pa- 
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WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books, $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard. 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. f3694 


WANTED: Old cylinder phonographs 
and records. Disc phonographs with out- 
side horns. Cylinder reproducers. Hand 
roller organs. Want any amount large 
or small. — Neumann Miller, 410 W. 
Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. my6829 


tience and painstaking effort she de- 
voted to answering all my queries 
was, “How did you feel when you 
saw your name lusted in HOBBIES?” 

I shall quote her reply, together 
with the sound philosophy, based on 
more than 75 years of sane living, 
with which she ended her response: 

"I had heard ‘Mrs. Cooper’ for so 
many years that I had to look twice to 
see my maidon name, Elida Morris. I 
was startled, but happy, because I im- 
mediately corrected the date of birth, 
and it has brought me many new friends 
who have my records. 

"It seems almost incredible after more 
than 50 years to be able to hear my 
voice and the many little tricks of style. 
Records on tape are simply unbelievable. 

"Playing these character comedy roles 
and hearing audiences laugh is marvel- 
ous compensation. Giving radio appear- 
ances and so on keeps me looking and 
feeling younger than I am, I guess. 

"Don’t humor loneliness, and try to 
keep out of that rocking chair. Turn on 
that radio; play your records. Move 
about as much as you can, make new 
friends, but don’t lose sight of the old 
friends. 

"Don’t try the 'Twist.* What a ‘honey’ 
that is for chiropractors and brace manu- 
facturers! I have a brace from away 
back. Had to use it three years because 
I slipped on my polished floor in Wash- 
ington, D.C. But I’m fine now — there are 
no polished floors in my Santa Barbara 
home!" 

* * * 

Next month, Elida Morris' recordings 
will be discussed in detail. 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reprodu- 
cers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3846 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outalde 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 75c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa, 

ap!20821 
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SIX COMEDIENNES 

ELIDA MORRIS 
PART III 
By JIM WALSH 


I. A Variety Review 

Elida Morris was only 23 when she 
made her first records in 1910 at the 
solicitation of Billy Murray, who was 
not only the most popular phono- 
graph comedian, but always knew a 
good recording voice when he heard 
one. 

The girlish Miss Morris, of course, 
was already a theatrical veteran, 
with more than a decade of experi- 
ence in Negro minstrel work and 
vaudeville. 

A couple of references to her in 
the publications of that era are 
worth attention. The Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle for May 3, 1910, contained a 
picture of the comedienne, whose first 
record for Columbia appeared a 


month later. With the cut was the 
following comment: 

“Miss Elida Morris, of the team of 
singers and dancers, Stanley and Morris, 
who will be seen at the Orpheum this 
week in their amusing skit, 'The Actress 
and the Water Boy,’ is this season 
making her first appearance in white- 
face, after a 14 year career on the 
stage as a Negro minstrel miss. 

“Miss Morris' theatrical debut was 
made as end man wtih Tim McMahon’s 
Minstrel Misses, a well-known act in 
vaudeville, and since then she has ap- 
peared with the act known as Mills 
and Morris, 'the two minstrel girls.’ 

"Frequent inquiries from friends and 
acquaintances as to why she persisted 
in concealing her pretty features behind 
cork finally resulted In Miss Morris for- 
saking the Negro minstrel art and enter- 
ing into a partnership with Johnny 
Stanley." 

The observant reader will note 
slight discrepancies between this ac- 
count of why Elida began working 
in "whiteface” -and her own version 
published last month. Obviously, the 
comedienne herself knows best how it 
happened. 

Also going back to 1910 is a “Var- 
iety” review of Elida’s act as a "sin- 
gle” after she and Stanley ended 
their partnership. The reviewer, who 
signed himself “Fred,” followed the 


Conducted by 

JIM WALSH 


well established Variety policy of 
praising the good parts of a per- 
formance, but pointing out things 
that he thought could be improved: 

“ELIDA MORRIS, Singing Comedienne. 
If Alins.; One. Colonial. Exhibiting two 
points highly essential to the success 
of the artist in vaudeville, but yet 
rarely lound, Elida Morris made a favor- 
able impression on the Monday night 
audience at the Colonial, 

“The dual gifts this little comedienne 
has are personality and a voice. Her 
repertoire includes several numbers that 
have long since perished at the hands 
of the illustrated song singers', but to 
atone there was her most charming 
manner of presenting them. 

“During the 14 minutes she wears 
four dainty costumes, the first of which 
did not harmonize well. It was a 
pretty pink frock with shoes and stock- 
ings to match, but whoever told her to 
wear a lace coat trimmed with green 
over it should be taken out and shot 
at sunrise. The three complete changes 
Miss Morris makes are done in record 
Lime and help the act considerably. 

“Her voice is a soprano of rare timbre 
to be found in vaudeville and she 
shows it off to excellent advantage in 
the opening song. The second number 
is a Negro song, likewise delivered in 
good style. A bit of ‘song plugging’ was 
indulged in for the third song, which 
could easily be dropped. 

“Her closing number, in a boy's cos- 
tume, is a bit too slow, she employing 
extra dance music after the second 
chorus. A good lively number with 
chorus music suitable for her dance 
steps would be more desirable. The 
act is one that will prove pleasing on 
any program through Miss Morris' per- 
sonality and voice alone." 

The following-, from The Billboard , 
apparently was a later criticism: 

“ELIDA MORRIS. Reviewed Monday 
afternoon, June 30, at Proctor's Twenty - 
Third Street Theater, New York. 

“An artiste whose work is a delight 
and whose talent in character roies 
augurs a bright future for her . . . 


From left to right: 

Lt. Col, Norwood Raymond Cooper, deceased husband of Elida Morris Cooper, (with 
his brother Earl Cooper, famous auto racer at left side of picture), 

Elida Morris as "Violetta” in the Verdi opera, “Traviata.” 

Elida Morris as Mrs. McCreavy in “First Lady.” 

— Photo by Antonios Zamouzakis , Hollywood , Calif. 
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Miss Morris’ opening is in the imagina- 
tive character of the Goddess of Broad- 
way, who sits on her throne above 
the white-lit street and gazes down 
upon its victors and its spoils, 

“She sings a song typical of the spirit 
of Broadway, with its sin and its 
broken hearts, sketching a picture of 
the great playground and the game 
played there in which few are winners. 
In the final scene Miss Morris is at 
her best, 

“She typifies a 'painted rose’ in singing 
the song of the same name before a 
scene which supposedly depicts the girl’s 
boarding house. Sitting on the steps 
in front of the house, In a tired and 
weary attitude, Miss Morris gives an 
admirable as well as a touching per- 
formance.” 

This act was written by Blanche Mer- 
rill. 

II. First Recordings 
Elida Morris has told us that Billy 
Murray saw her vaudeville act and 
arranged for her to make records for 
Victor. However, her first recording 
seems to have been done for Colum- 
bia; -at least her Columbia disc of 
“You’ll Come Back” appeared in the 
supplement for June, 1910. 

Files of the RCA-Victor Artist 
and Repertoire Department show that 
she and Murray recorded this George 
W. Meyer number on May 16, 1910, 
but it was not issued until November. 
The Morris and Murray duet of “An- 
gel Eyes" is listed only as having 
been made .in May, but it and “You’ll 
Come Back" probably were recorded 
at the same session. 

Columbia was lavish in its praise 
of Eli da’s interpretation of “You’ll 
Come Back” (A826) which had Ar- 
thur Collins singing a Henry Lodge 
composition, “Temptation Rag" for 
its companion; 

of Meyer and Drislane's very 

5iM^L Pro ^ T ? ctl i ( ?r 3 ' and a Ne - ro song of 
decided originality and interest, rendered 

wh ? se remarkable talent 
for this kind of work raises her interpre- 
ts- non to the plane of high art. 

■v - 1 < Th ere is nothing we can' say for 
Miss Morris that will be half so convinc- 
ing as to hear just a few lines of this 
record. We venture to say that style 
* a hers in the , sin ^ in er of the present 
day Negro songs has never before been 
recorded. 

★ *X he itself concerns the fortunes 

or Henrietta and Alexander,, two Negro 

WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 

1 q Kg] q 

it VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONB 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 

ON, FONOTIPIA. G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVTA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfr 


OLD SALZBURG 
MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 
Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing In new & 
Antique Music Boxes 

Located in Historic old Georgetown In the Nation’s Capitol 


1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


D. Konvalinka, Prop. 
Hudson 3-4553 



• Antique Dealers 

• Collectors 

• Students of Americana 

All need this fine reference book on 
automatic pianos, orchestrions, calli- 
opes, and many other unusual auto- 
matic instruments. 

251 pages — Over 500 illustrations — Cloth bound. 

PRICE $10.00 POSTPAID 

"... well written and often Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
explosively funny ...” THE VESTAL PRESS 

— Binghamton (N.Y.) Press 3533 STRATFORD — VESTAL 2, N.Y. 


Antique Y 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE ! 

EXPERT REPAIRING - cylinders repinned, | 
combs repaired Sa toned, all parts repaired, 1 
cases refinlshcd, all work guaranteed. 

i Free estimates, appraisals & lists. I 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

! ; 139 4th Ave. (PE 8-1508) Pelham, N.Y. ! 
Specialists since 1823 

. ; tro I 


MUSIC BOXES 

From March 26 to April 25 I will not be 
available to answer any mall or do any 
work on music boxes, etc. 

After April 25, I will again be at year 
service. 

GEORGE A. BIDDEN 
Barrington, Rhode Island 

ape 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 

Route 3, Norwell, Mass. 

Tel. OLdfleld 9-2221 

LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 



Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 16*4* 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types 
of mechanical musical items for re- 
storing and reselling. 


OUR FIRST RECORD . . . 

A COLLECTORS ITEM! 

30 minutes of old time favorites 

Recorded from the famous Music Box 
collection <\t the 

FRONTIER VILLAGE MUSEUM 
Lake Stevens, Washington 


331^ rpm 
anywhere. 


$2.25, includes postage to 
mhc 


FOR SALE 

Hallett Davis square grand piano. 
Rosewood case in perfect playing 
condition. WRITE. 

ROY D. GRAVES 

102 High St. Greenfield, Mass. 

mhp 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY 

of wrosro boxes 


242 pages. 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of clock- 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES. 1008 S. Michigan, Chicago ft ,nL 
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people at the moment when the latter 
has declared his unalterable determina- 
tion to leave without bothering about 
the formality of coming back. 

“Henrietta has had experience, how- 
ever, and assures him that he will 
return, when maybe he will find her 
waiting for him, and then again maybe 
he won’t. This is decidedly one of the 
best things in our June list. Don't 
miss it." 

Alexander, as the name of the 
“hero” of a song- about Negroes, was 
used in “You'll Come Back” a year 
before Irving- Berlin produced “Alex- 
ander's Bagtime Band.” The name, 
however, had become something of a 
tradition. Harry Von Tilzer had 
written a big hit called “Alexander” 
in 1904, and there probably were 
earlier examples of its being used. 

“Angel Eyes,” the first Victor rec- 
ord in which Elida Morris took part, 
was announced in August, 1910, as a 
duet between her and Billy Murray. 
The comedienne and comedian had 
much in common. Both had done Ne- 
gro minstrel work — Billy was -a mem- 
ber of A1 G. Field's minstrels for 
several years — and both were known 
as “eccentric dancers” as well as 
singers. 

Victor must have felt that “Angel 
Eyes,” which has such a poignant 
appeal to me because of the golden- 
eyed kitten to whom I gave that 
name, was able to stand alone with- 
out having another song on the other 
side, for it was .issued as single-faced 
record 5782 : 

“The First Morris-Murray Record. 
‘Angel Eyes’ (Kendis-Paley). An inter- 
esting August novelty is the first of a 
series of duets by a new Victor combina- 
tion. R is easy to see why Miss Morris 
is such a success in vaudeville, when 
we listen to her sing this little Negro 
song. She pictures the lazy, drawling 
Southern Negro to perfection. 

“This new Victor singer is well sup- 
ported by Mr. Murray, whose facility 
of adapting himself to any kind of 
song is well -known. A most entertain- 
ing little number, the odd harmony in 
the chorus being quite effective." 

The reference to Billy's “support- 
ing” Elida in “Angel Eyes” is accu- 
rate. She sings the verse and first 
chorus alone. Billy then takes up the 
second chorus with his soprano friend 
harmonizing an obbligato. It is a 


charming- record. A photo of Miss 
Morris was included with the write- 
up. 

Rather oddly, both Victor and 'Co- 
lumbia withheld their next Elida 
Morris records until November, 1910. 
Probably they preferred not to offer 
them during the dull summer season 
when record sales were slow. 

This time, Victor presented the 
Morris and Murray duet version of 
“You'll Come Back/' combined on 
record 16653 with an uproarious Ne- 
gro minstrel comedy sketch, “Finin' 
the Church,” by Billy Golden and Joe 
Hughes. The write-up said : 

“The new Morris-Murray combination, 
which made a success with ‘Angel Eyes’ 
in the August supplement, now gives 
us a new number, also with a Negro 
flavor, affording Miss Morris another 
opportunity to reveal her cleverness in 
this kind of work." 

Morris and Murray seemed off to 
an auspicious start, but “Angel 
Eyes” and “You’ll Come Back” are 
tlie only duets Victor ever issued by 
them. A pity, I think, because their 
styles were well suited to each other 
and they should have become an ex- 
tremely popular team. 

Elida’s record of “Kiss Me, My 
Honey, Kiss Me” (a song hit for 
which Irving Berlin wrote the words 
and Ted Snyder the music) led the 
November Columbia supplement. The 
number was A906, and it was com- 
bined with “Come Along, My Man- 
dy,” sung by Ada Jones and Walter 
Van Brunt. The supplement commen- 
tary praised both the song and the 
singer: 

“The publishers of this song herald it 
as the greatest sentimental song success 
ever introduced in America, and it is 
evident to all who have heard it that it 
is a popular number of altogether extra- 
ordinary merit. The refrain is destined 
to be one of the airs that everyone 
sings or whistles. 

“Miss Morris, who made a decided hit 
in our June list with ‘You’ll Come Back/ 
has been appropriately selected to do 
this number for us in her own engaging 
manner." 

In my opinion, “engaging manner” 
.is putting it mildly. The sex appeal 
drips from Elida’s honeyed lips in 
this number in a manner that no 
present day woman singer is likely 



From left to right: 

Elida Morris as Mrs. Watty, a shoplifter turned Salvationist, in “The Corn is Green.” 
This is one of her best comedy roles. 

Elida Morris Cooper and her 13-year-old faithful Airedale dog, Roxie, photographed 
in the garden in January, 1962, 


to equal. As rendered by Elida Mor- 
ris, “Kiss Me” might be the song 
that seductive siren, Circe, sang to 
the Grecian hero, Ulysses ! 

Columbia seemed to keep a bit 
ahead of Victor in issuing Elida 
Morris numbers. “Kiss Me” appeared 
a month later in the Victor list on 
record 16807. The B side was occu- 
pied by Ada Jones and Billy Murray, 
singing an irresistible bit of rag- 
time, “The Belle of the Barbers' 
Ball.” The comment was rather per- 
functory: 

“Two up-to-date popular songs given 
by three talented singers. The re- 
markable values given by the Victor 
in its double-faced list has occasioned 
much favorable comment, and this com- 
bination is a good example of the 
quality and amount of entertainment 
which is being furnished.” 

I had overlooked the fact that a 
two-minute Indestructible cylinder of 
“You’ll Come Back” was listed in the 
October, 1910, Columbia supplement. 
Although these cylinders were manu- 
factured by the Indestructible Rec- 
ord Company of Albany, N. Y., 'Co- 
lumbia was Indestructible’s sales 
agent and sold them under the Co- 
lumbia name. 

The description of the cylinder, 
1414, was the same as that which had 
appeared in June for the Columbia 
disc. The cylinder description, how- 
ever, was surrounded by a “box,” to 
indicate it was considered the most 
important Indestructible record of 
the month. 

“Kiss Me” appeared in December, 
on cylinder 1439, and again the pre- 
vious disc catalog description was 
copied. 

January, 1911, brought a Victor 
record (16687) that was probably the 
greatest favorite of all Elida Morris’ 
solo offerings. It was one of Irving 
Berlin's earliest hits, “Stop! Stop! 
Stop! (Come Over and Love Me .Some 
More.)” Nat M. Wills held down the 
reverse side with “Song of the Eng- 
lish Chappie:'' 

“Miss Morris has made many new 
friends among Victor patrons by her 
clever presentation of Negro songs; and 
her January record will increase the 
number, as her impersonation of the 
Negro lady who said ‘stop’ but didn't 
mean it, is the best thing she has 
yet done." 

This time Victor swept ahead of 
Columbia, whose “Stop! Stop! Stop!” 
record didn’t come out until Febru- 
ary. It was A953. Arthur Collins 
sang “Lovie 'Joe” on the other side. 
Unfortunately, I don't have the Feb- 
ruary, 1911, Columbia supplement 
and am unable to quote what .it said 
about the record. . 

Elida Morris did not appear in the 
Columbia list again until June, 1914. 
In fact, she must have been traveling 
virtually all the time for the next 
year or more, for her next Victor 
record was not announced until April, 
1912. It was one of her best, but did 
not sell well and stayed in the catalog 
only a year. 

The titles, on 17048, were “Play 
Me a Good Old-Fashioned Melody” 
(the .interpretation that Quentin 
Riggs and I agree in considering a 
masterpiece) and “The Trolley Car 
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From top to bottom: 

The Romany Chorus on the patio of Eiida Morris Cooper’s home, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
The late John Charles Thomas, famous baritone, organized and managed the group. 

The Romany Chorus presenting a Victor Herbert operetta on Station KEYT, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Eiida Morris, at the extreme left of the front row, sang “Romany Life.” 


Swing-." Catalog Eel. tor Sam Rous 
said : 

‘•Admirers of this popular comedienne 
will noLe with pleasure that she has 
returned from her lon& Western vaude- 
ville tour and given the Victor two new 
humorous songs. Miss Morris has a 
style all her own, and her rendering 
of certain types of popular songs is 
inimitable.” 

The supplement comment was 
graced by a new photo of Miss Mor- 
ris, taken by “Marsden, of Seattle," 
showing her wearing a striking stage 
costume. A month later, on 17061 
the' comedienne sang a charming 
number, “If Every Star Was a Little 
Pickaninnny." 

For companions she had Arthur 
Collins and Byron G. Harlan, vocal- 
izing “Lady Angeline." The supple- 
ment said: “Miss Morris gives the 
little Negro song in the attractive 
style which she hits made all her 
own." 

Apparently, Eiida made only one 
more record for Victor. J. F. Heth- 
erington, of the RCA-Victor Consum- 
er Services department, has checked 
the files and found no evidence of 
any unissued Morris records. 

Her final Victor offering, 17430, 
“Happy Little Country Girl," another 
Irving Berlin song, appeared in No- 
vember, 1913. ; On side B the Peer- 
less Quartet harmonized, “Good-Bye, 
Summer! So Long, Fall! Hello, Win- 
ter Time!" The popular records of 
that month had no supplement de- 
scription. 

Incidentally, Mr. Hetherington says 
the Victor -records of “Kiss Me" and 
“Stop! Stop! Stop!" were made in 
September, 1910; “Play Me a Good 
Old-Fashioned Melody" and “Trolley 
Car Swing" and “If Every Star 
Was a Little Pickaninny" in Janu- 
ary, 1912, and "Happy Little Coun- 
try Girl" in July, 1913. 

I should have mentioned earlier 
that an Indestructible cylinder of 
“Stop! Stop! Stop!” (1414) was is- 
sued shortly after the Columbia disc. 
Eiida Morris' four-minute duet with 
Walter Van Brunt, 3191, “I've Got 
Your Number," appeared .in the Feb- 
ruary, 1911, list. 

III. Pathes and Later Columbias 

When Pathe, then the leading- 
phonograph company of the Euro- 
pean continent, opened an American 
branch in 1914, its first slender cata- 
log contained an HVz inch record by 
Eiida Morris, “You're Here <and I'm 
Here" and “All He Does Is Follow 
Them Around." 

The singer says she made Pathe 
records abroad, but this one, B5030, 
appears to have been recorded in 
America, for the B prefix was given 
to the numbers of discs by American 
artists. On the other hand, >it may 
have been made in England and 
placed in the American list because 
of Miss Morris’ nationality. 

It stayed in the catalog only about 
a year, which makes it appear plaus- 
ible that it was taken from imported 
matrices and was discontinued, like 
the Gene Greene records, after no 


more were available. It is a scarce 
record, and I have never found a 
copy. 

The name of Eiida Morris does not 
appear in the Pathe catalog dated 
September, 19 16, but there are two 
records by her in the 1918 list. One 
is a solo, “Florabella," on 20081. Its 
“platter mate" is “You're the Girl," 
a duet by Roselle Martin, soprano, 
and Gordon MacHughes, baritone. 

On 20088 Miss Morris and that 
most prolific of duet singers, Henry 
Burr, harmonized in “Bachelor Girl 
and Boy." Its companion was an 
English .importation, Jack C liar man, 
“The Versatile ’Comedian," singing 
“Hello, Little Miss U. S. A.” This 
record gave our comedienne friend 
the distinction of having made duets 
with the two most popular male 
phonograph singers of 40 to 50 years 
ago — Billy Murray and Henry Burr. 

After an absence of three years, 
Eiida returned to the Columbia lists 
in 1914. Her reappearance began in 
June with A 1523, “If I Had Someone 
At Home Like You.” The other side 
offered “Everybody Loves My Girl," 
sung by the Peerless Quartet. 

The supplement referred to the 
lady's contribution as “another brand 
new ragtime number, recorded by 
M iss Eiida Morris, a singer whose 


work has always been favored by the 
Columbia clientele." Oddly, the rec- 
ord was described as a “soprano 
solo,” whereas Eiida was called a 
contralto on the Columbia labels. To 
my ears she was always a soprano. 

What I consider the least attrac- 
tive of the Morris records was issued 
by Columbia in September on A1564. 
It is a rather slow, draggy affair, 
“Some Day You'lt Know Who Loves 
You." Again the Peerless Quartet oc- 
cupied the reverse with “Don't Go 
Away." 

The description said, “Eiida Moms 
. . . reappears in our list after a 
most successful season in vaudeville 
with a ballad that will revive her 
reputation as one of the best record- 
makers available." 

Miss Morris' October offering was 
excellent. It was "The Little Things 
that Count.” Once more, on A1581, 
she was chaperoned by the Peerless 
Quartet, who sang “Keep Your Eye 
On Uncle Sammy." The catalog edi- 
tor remarked that the Morris side 
“is one of the cleverest bits of senti- 
mental ragtime we have had in many 
months." 

November brought a double-barrel 
treat for Eiida Morris fans, because 
she occupied both sides of record 
A 1592, si-nging two catchy songs that 
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were among the season's hits, George 
W. Meyer's “The High Cost Of Lov- 
ing ,; and Irving Berlin's “I Want To 
Go Back To Michigan," which Co- 
lumbia, for no clear reason, called 
“I Want To Go Back To The Farm." 
This cou-pling led the monthly Co- 
lumbia list. 

Elida Morris was heard from one 
more time, and for the last time, in 
a Columbia list after more than a 
year's absence. In October, 1915 on 
A1801, she and the late Bam Ash 
sang “Hello Frisco!" from “The Fol- 
lies of 1915." This side traveled in 
double harness with “Come Back, 
Dixie," sung by Billy Burton and 
Herbert Stuart, who were really 
'Charles Harrison and Albert Wieder- 
hold. 

By the time these 1914-15 records 
were issued, Columbia had ceased to 
be sales agent for Indestructible cyl- 
inders, but Miss Morris recorded two 
of her Columbia numbers for the 
Albany firm. One was “The High 
Cost Of Loving," on two-minute cyl- 
inder 1520. “I Want To Go Back To 
Michigan” received four-minute treat- 
ment on 3339. 

This concludes my review of Elida 
Morris records, about which I have 
definite knowledge. Our Santa Bar- 
bara song bird says she thinks she 
made records for Emerson, Edison, 
and Brunswick, but I have not been 
able to trace any. My collection of 
Emerson catalogs is incomplete, but 
her name does not appear in those 
I have. It is not in any Edison cata- 
log, which may mean that she made 
tests that were not issued. And I 
have never seen it in a Brunswick 
list. 

Many years ago, my old friend, 
Osborne H. Parker, of San Francis- 
co, wrote me that he had a Rex sap- 
phire record on which Elida Morris 
and Bob Roberts sang a duet. I am 
not sure of the title, but it seems to 
me it was “Yummy Yum," or some- 
thing like that. 

There is no record I would be 
happier to find. Since I have no Rex 
catalogs, it may well be that she 
sang other numbers for that firm 
whose headquarters was in her Phila- 
delphia birthplace. 

IV. More Press Clippings 

Since we have just been discussing 
Elida Morris' last Columbia record, 
which was issued .in October, 1915, 
this seems a good place to take a 
“breathing spell" and consider an ar- 
ticle about her which appeared in the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Journal for Oc- 
tober 30, that same year. 

“Elida Morris Writing 1 Her Name In 
Big; Letters At the Palace — Elida Morris, 
the dynamic little singing comedienne, 
is writing her name in blazing letters 
at the New Palace this week in one 
of the best single turns seen at the 
Keith house this season. 

"This happy little breeze blows onto 
the stage and fairly frolics through a 
gay assortment of lively song numbers 
enhanced by some graceful and gingery 
dancing. She is pretty and she is 
graceful, besides possessing a singing 
voice of decided charm. She is scoring 
and is doing it on a bill of unusual 
pretension.” 


V. Elida’s “Lucky Shoe Heel" 

I wonder if Elida Morris Cooper 
remembers the interview w.ith her 
that was published in the Boston 
Herald for November 3, 1912. It was 
one in which, if the reporter quoted 
her correctly, she frankly admitted 
to being superstitious and having a 
“lucky shoe heel layer” as a mascot. 
In part, the interview ran: 

“In the opinion of Miss Elida Morris, 
the dainty comedienne who is known 
throughout the West as the Vesta Tilley 
of America, performers and gamblers 
are the most superstitious people in the 
world. This young artist is the charm- 
ing actress to whom Beerbohm Tree, 
the great English actor, said: 'Young 
lady, you make a better boy than some 
men I have seen on the stage.’ 

“Miss Morris is of a superstitious na- 
ture herself, and asserts that more than 
90 per cent of the performers on the 
stage, and especially in vaudeville, be- 
lieve in mental telepathy, only they 
cadi it ‘hunches.’ She will visit Boston 
this week and will appear at the Na- 
tional Theater in one of the most 
delightful character impersonations ever 
presented by any one woman. 

“In discussing her ideas on the 
‘hunches' of performers, Miss Morris 
said: 

“You will probably think It silly of 
me to tell you that a section of heel 
from an old shoe of mine is my 'lucky 
piece.’ When I first started in vaude- 
ville I went to New York looking for 
a position. I had been refused by 
manager after manager until it seemed 
as if I just must give up. 

“ ‘One Friday afternoon — it was not 
the 13th — I went to a manager and 
he refused me. As I started downstairs 
—I was too nervous to wait for the 
elevator — I lost the top layer of a 
shoe heel. 

“ ‘I started back to find it, and as I 
went into the office the manager caught 
sight of me and yelled: ‘Sav, Miss 
Morris, just the girl I have been looking 
for. Come right in. Make yourself 
comfortable.' And only five minutes 
before had he yelled, “Nothing doing 
today.” 

“ 'I learned that a producer had called 
him for a “type.” I happened to be 
that type. In 20 minutes I had signed 
contracts. I always carry that little 
piece of heel in my purse. 

“ 'Here is another example. I was 
playing on a bill with a sharpshooter. 
One of the bullets rebounded and struck 
my poc.ketbook. The lead became lodg- 
ed in the piece of heel and did not 
pass through to my body. There are 
many who would call this a coincidence. 
I don’t know what to call it, and 
until someone shows me different I am 
strong for that little section of shoe 
leather.” 


VI. Bringing Everything Up-to-Date 

The story of Elida Morris Cooper's 
long and brilliant career has now- 
been told virtually in its entirety. I 
think it would be well to conclude, 
however, with excerpts from news- 
paper discussions of some of her more 
recent singing and “show biz” activi- 
ties, which prove that after more 
than 60 years before the footlights 
“The Siren of Santa Barbara" is still 
capable of swaying an audience anv 
way she likes. 

Here, for instance, is a comment 
from a Santa Barbara critic concern- 
ing her part in a production of “First 
Lady," given by the Allied Theater 
Group .in the Alhecama Theater: 

“Elida Morris Cooper, who has a gift 
for broad farce, was ideally cast as 
Mrs. Louella McCreavy, the leader of 
five million clubwomen of the Women’s 
Peace, Purity and Patriotism League. 
She played it for all it was worth— which 
(Continued on page 92) 


MISC. MUSIC WANTED 


PIANO ROLLS, Ampico, Duo- Art, all 
others. Highest prices. I pay shipping. 
No lists required. — Box 596, Bellevue, 
Nebr. mh!251 


MISC. MUSIC FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL Columbia Concert Grand 
phonograph, 1900 model. Plays 5" cyl- 
inders and 2 1 £" cyl. Roll top walnut cab- 
inet. $299. Description and picture 50c, 
— Miller's, 1017 Westgate Road, Troy, 
Ohio. mhl422 


FOR SALE or trade for old coins, or- 
iginal history of jazz in 12 records. One 
book dated 1912 title “ Victor Book of 
the Opera,” containing stories of 70 
grand operas, 300 illustrations, descrip- 
tion of 700 Victor opera records. 375 
pages. — J. A. Green, 620 Villa Crest, 
Macon, Ga. mh!483 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
xlisc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books, $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel. Calif. my3694 


WANTED: Old cylinder phonographs 
and records. Disc phonographs with out- 
side horns. Cylinder reproducers. Hand 
roller organs. Want any amount large 
or small. — Neumann Miller, 410 W. 
Lomita, Glendale 4, Calif. my6329 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs? Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Re- 
cords, horns, horn cranes, reprodu- 
cers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3846 

CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS, outside 
horn disc phonographs, records, parts, 
bought, sold. Record list 75c each. — Dave 
Houser, 203 Fifth, Mlnersvllle, Pa. 

apl20821 

REPRODUCER REPAIRING a spec- 
ialty and have all types of reproducers 
for sale. Also, have a supply of the or- 
iginal Edison styluses (needle) and can 
install them in your reproducers. Send 
stamp for brochure on reproducers. — 
Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel Dr., Soquel, 
Calif. my 3 27-6 

EDISON cylinder phono. Model H. 4 
min. play, horn old asphaltum paint. 
New diamond stylus in reproducer. Ex- 
cellent condition. Dozen records $50. 
Crating, cartage extra. — The Chateau 
Antiques, Ascutney, Vt. mh!422 



THOS. EDISON PHONOGRAPH 

Edison’s original “tin foil” phonograph 
made in 187S. Duplicate in Smithsonian 
Institution, also Edison Lab. National 
Monument, Orange, N. J. Valued at $500 
for insurance. Best offer takes. Can be 
seen at 

HORSTMAN & MYER 

68 No. York Rd., Willow Grove, Pa. 

mhp 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 

is a great deal— and nearly stopped the 
show.” 

Writing in the Santa Bcwbcwa Star , 
Will Harvey said this about her .part 
in a revived old-time melodrama, 
“Under the Gaslight/' presented in 
1952: 

“Elida Morris Cooper was the spark- 
plug. Her voice was as sweet and 
clear at times as a 20-year-old's, and her 
ad lib, ‘There’s still plenty of life in 
this old gal' was a vast understatement. 
She sang ‘I Want a Man,' and probably 
could have had her choice of any of 
those present.” 

Wihen the Repertory Theater pre- 
sented Emlyn Williams* noted play, 
“The Corn Is Green/* the reviewer 
said: 

“JElida Morris Cooper, revelling in the 
rich comedy role of Mrs. Watty, shop- 
lifter turned Salvationist, threatened to 
steal the show whenever the author 
gave her opportunity. One degree more 
of broadness would have been too much, 
but she stayed Just within the bounds 
of balanced ensemble and still tickled 
the audience's risibilities.” 

Ronald D. Scofield reviewed the 
Alhecama Players' production of 
“The Matchmaker,” by Thornton 
Wilder, in the Santa Barbara News- 
Press for November 6, 1958, and gave 
warm praise to the veteran come- 
dienne: 

"Elida Morris Cooper soars to a pin- 
nacle of fey artistry as the Irish Mrs. 
Levi. Mrs. Cooper is a past master 
of roguish, earthy and stylistic comedy, 
and she brings her skill to bear on 
this part — with a characterization that 
is delightful.” 

(To be concluded in the April issue) 


OBITUARY 

CLARA WARP JENSEN 

Clara Warp Jensen, who with her 
husband, T. C. Jensen, managed the 
Harold Warp Pioneer Village at Min- 
den, Nebr., passed away on Decem- 
ber 23. Mrs, Jensen was a sister of 
Harold Warp of Chicago who found- 
ed the well known museum. 

We quote from the obituary no- 
tice of this remarkably energetic and 
capable woman in the Minden Cour- 
ier. 

“When she was asked to begin col- 
lecting* items to make up the Harold 
Warp Pioneer Village, she put her 
boundless energy tin to the task. These 
trips, which she so thoroughly en- 
joyed, added many more friends 
throughout the nation. 

“As co-manager of Pioneer Village, 
her responsibilities became greater, 
but she could still take time for a 
friendly chat with visitors who came 
to the Village. Those who met her 
carried away a warm feeling that 
often made their visit to the museum 
the most memorable part of their 
trip. 

“She lived with great and infec- 
tious energy, whether the day was 
spent in the office, or with her hus- 
band purchasing articles for the Vil- 
lage, painting china, or lunching 
with visitors. She enjoyed every mo- 
ment of it. Clara will be remem- 


bered most for her boundless energy 
and sincere love for individuals. 

Left to mourn her passing are her 
husband; four sons, Vearl, Stanley, 
Omar and Donald; one daughter, 
Elaine Howland; 23 grand children; 
two sisters, Lena Johnson, Minnie 
Christensen; two brothers, John and 
Harold Warp, Chicago, 111.; and a 
host of friends. 

Harold Warp's Pioneer Village has 
had wonderful success and growth, 
much of which can be credited to the 
loyalty and devotion of his sister and 
her husband. 

Twenty thousand historic items in 
20 buildings, covering two city 
blocks make up this repository of 
authentic Americana. It is located 
on U. S. 6 and U. S. 34 at Minden, 
Nebr., which is 130 miles west of 
Lincoln. 

— o — 

JOSEPH F. DOWNING 

Word has been received of the 
passing of Joseph F. Downing, one 
time well-known antique, book, curio 
and coin and stamp dealer of Mul- 
berry Street, Hartford, Conn., who 
died on January 12 in Belfast, Me., 
to which place he retired after many 
years in Hartford, Conn. 

Friends and customers of Mr. 
Downing in his Mulberry Street (and 
later his “Tunnel" Building) store 
in Hartford will recall his long ca- 
reer in that city. Formerly of Holy- 
oke and Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Downing went to Hartford in the 
Twenties. 'Continuing his regular 
trade as an evening shift typesetter 
at a Hartford paper, he established 
Lis coin, stamp, curio and rare book 
business in the Thirties. He made 
several important discoveries, one of 
which was the long-lost oil portrait 
sketch of Gertrude Bell by John 
Singer Sargent (the “uncrowned 
queen of Arabia” and a contempo- 
rary of Lawrence of Arabia). This 
painting was sold to Lowell Thomas.* 
Downing also came across one or two 
Thomas Sully paintings which later 
found their way into the hands of 
museums or wealthy collectors. 

*E. D. Collins, a contributor to HOB- 
BIES, saw the painting in Downing's 
shop and made the arrangements for its 
sale to Thomas. 


THE BLIZZARD MEN AND 
LADIES OF 1888 

On March 12, 1888, the country 
was gripped by one of the first bliz- 
zards of history. On March 8, 1963, 
members of The Blizzard Men and 
Ladies of 1888, will hold their 34th 
annual luncheon at the Hotel Statler, 
New York 'City, to perpetuate the 
memory of the occasion. 

Historian of the club is R. W. G. 
Vail of the New York Historical So- 
ciety. The Society has a sizeable col- 
lection of pictures and memorabilia 
relating to the big storm. 

Clarence Edward Heller, officer of 
the society, is a contributor-friend 
of HOBBIES. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


ANTIQUES FOR SALE 


Free Egyptian Antiquity Catalog 
annotated illustrations of genuine: 
Shawabtis (from ancient Egyptian 
tombs), $16-$25; terra-cotta oil 
lamps (from ancient Palestine), $5, 
$10, and up; bronze age weapons, 
$3 - $100; prehistoric flints, $1; 
Egyptian scarabs, $10-$26; Coptic 
textiles, $5-$20; Graeco - Roman fig- 
urines, $10-$50; inscribed papyrus, 
$5-$16; Roman Imperial bronze coins, 
$3, silver $5. Unusual collectors gift, 
genuine 1,000-year-old inscribed pa- 
pyrus sealed in magnifying glass 
paperweight, $10. Send post card to: 
Dept. H-3, Aladdin House, 520 5th 
Ave., New York 36, N. Y. mhl6501 


STRING of sleigh bells $6.50. Nice old 
lock and key $2. Oval shadow box with 
wreath $8.50. Round piano stool $7. Brass 
eagle nut cracker $3.50. Six fancy chairs, 
weave cane seats $30. 5 bottle castor, 
pattern glass bottles, needs replating 
$14. Empire one drawer night stand $10. 
Nickel plated alcohol burner chafing 
dish $9. Pine one drawer wash stand 
with towel racks, good condition $11.50, 
— Edward Sheppard, Catsklli, N. Y, 

mhl006 


CHINESE embroidered shawl, silk 
crepe, basic color creamy white, all over 
embroidery with the "Forbidden Stitch,” 
standard size, with deep beautiful fringe, 
museum quality, mint condition, $100, 
Also two old Japanese priest robes, one 
green brocade: the other lighter shades, 
each $50. — Marie Grogan, Room 1000, 
Marshall Field Annex Blag*., 25 E&st 
Washington, Chicago. 111. mhlC44 


BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES 
FOR SALE 


THE CHATAUQUAN, 1877, $1.25 ea.; 
Scientific American, 1896-1897, 60c each; 
WW 1 Leslie’s. 1917-1919, 50c each; Old 
favorite magazines, 1896-1914, our choice. 
4 for $1. All good. Postpaid, — House of 
Memories, Woodville, Wis. mhlOS2 


BOOKS WANTED 


WANTED: Books on book illustrators. 
State price. — ■ Jack Holt, R. 3, Waverly, 
Ohio. myS29i 


CAN ADI AN A, such as Bartlett’s Can- 
adian Scenery, Canadian Illustrated 
News, Hunter's Ottawa Scenery & East- 
ern Townships, ITeriot's Travels in the 
Canadas, Smyth’s Sketches in the Can- 
adas, Grant's Picturesque Canada, coun- 
ty atlases, etc. — Specialty Book Con- 
cern, Box 293, Oakville. Ont., Canada. 

my 3 426 


BOOK MATCHES & ALBUMS 


UNUSED book matches. 300 different 
collector items, ?5 postpaid and insured. 
— Book Matches, 914 W. St. Charles, 
Brownsville, Texas. £126121 


Exclusive matchbook covers. Fi -1 ^ 
ous Las, Vegas casinos, Palm Spring-, 
Hollywood nightclubs,- etc. • 25 new 
assorted $1. — Exclusive Collectors, 
Box 21, Lytle Creek, Calif. my3084- 
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Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


Clarice Vance 

By JIM WALSH 


SIX COMEDIENNES 

ELIDA MORRIS 
PART IV 
By JIM WALSH 

Finally, coming' up to November 5, 
1961, a News-Press writer said this, 
in describing the Alhecama Players’ 
production of “The Teahouse of the 
August Moon:” 

“Back in the role of Higa Jiga is 
Elida Morris Cooper, who has a theatri- 
cal record as long as an arm. Her 
thespian career began at the age of 
14 as Eva in ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin/ and 
includes multifarious singing and dra- 
matic roles. 

“She is co-founder of the Santa Bar- 
bara Choral Society, has played in four 
Fiesta Bowl shows, and has served with 
the Alhecama Players almost since their- 
inception.” 

Comedy, however, is only one phase' 
of this remarkably gifted lady’s abili- 
ties. When the Santa Barbara Choral 
Society gave a Christmas concert on 
December 21, 1948, she was one of 
the principal soloists, singing Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Legende” and Reger’s “The 
Virgin’s 'Cradle Song.” (What a con- 
trast with “Stop! Stop! .Stop!” and 
“Kiss Me, My Honey!”) And when 
the Music .Society of Santa Barbara 
presented the Mendelssohn oratorio, 
“Elijah,” the reviewer said: 

“The brilliant and clear voice of Elida 
Morris Cooper showed to full advantage 
in the famous aria, ‘What Have I 
to Do With Thee?’ and in the equally 
famous duet between The Widow and 
Elijah (Donald Sykes.)” 

Some years ago Radio Station 
KTMS presented our versatile friend 
in a series of Holy Week programs 
of sacred songs. As another evidence 
of versatility (although surely no 
more really can be needed), Elida for 
several months wrote a department, 
“Broadway Silhouette,” for the En - 
cino News. All this makes one won- 
der if there is anything Elida Morris 
hasn’t done — or can’t do! 

VII. And, Finally— 

I am writing the final pages of this 
series on September 8, 1962, while 
still trying to recover from a long 
bout of illness. And I am sorry to 
say that Elida Morris has had her 
share of hard luck during the past 
few months. I quote from her letter 
of August 9 : 

“Dear Jim: Do you think you have 
‘de miseries?’ Well, you're not alone, 
so we can at least be sympathetic with 
one another. On July 14th I went to 
bed and turned over on my left side 
to turn off the bedside lamp, and It 


tottered and fell off the table. I went 
to grab it, lost my balance, and my 
weight (135 pounds) landed on my left 
forearm and broke both bones. 

“I slid on the floor to the telephone 
and called a taxi and had him take 
me to the emergency room of St. Francis’ 
Hospital. My arm is in a cast and 
will be for six weeks, and there will be 
three months of exercises — physio- 
therapy — after that. I am in great 
pain when I don’t take the pain cap- 
sules. I manipulate the fingers madly 
all day long. 

“Friends have been wonderful. My 
sister comes every day to keep the 
house in order and gets my dinner for 
me.” 

The ailing Elida had, however, one 
consolation. Her beloved 13-year-old 
airedale dog, Roxie, which had un- 
dergone an operation for cataracts 
and other troubles, appeared to have 
regained his health. But in a later 
note, dated August 25, she wrote: 

“Hello, Jim. 'My arm has been terri- 
fic. Anyway, the cast is moving a little 
and on September 4th he (the doctor) 
is supposed to take the cast off. Here's 
hoping, Jim! What it will look like 
no one knows until then. Now the 
hand is peeling and is swollen. The 
cast had to be tight. It was a very 
bad break. I exercise my fingers 15 
minutes every hour or they’ll go stiff. 
I have to lead Roxie to his food dish 
now. All senses are affected." 

In spite of all her troubles, there 
is a characteristically bright and op- 
timistic attitude in the letter’s con- 
cluding sentences: 

“Friends have been wonderful to me, 
Jim. I don’t know how to return it. 
One big party when 1 am entirely well, 
with all ladles, I guess. Get well. Jim, 
and keep me posted. Sincerely, Elida/’ 

Well, this installment cannot ap- 
pear before April — 7 months from 
now at the earliest. I hope by that 
time both Elida Morris and I will be 
back in top form, and that she will 
have rejoined the Alhecama Players 
and again be entertaining large au- 
diences with more of her inimitable 
characterizations. I wish I could be 
there to see them. 

And I hope my dear friend, Elida, 
whom I had feared dead for many 
years before she gave me one of the 
thrills of a lifetime by so unexpect- 
edly writing* to me, will like this nec- 
essarily inadequate account of her re- 
markable career. 

Her records have given me so much 
pleasure over so long a time, that I 
am deeply grateful I have been able 
to achieve my ambition of more than 
20 years standing to pay her an earn- 
est 'and sincere tribute in print. 

Maybe, in another quarter of a 
century, I shall be able to write a 
supplementary article, telling how 
Elida Morris Cooper, at the age of 
100, is still laying ’em in the aisles! 

(The End) 


(NOTE: This article is dedicated to two 
of my ol‘d friends who are veteran, rec- 
ord collectors and admirers of Clarice 
Vance — Charles M. Sniffin of White 
Plains, N.Y., and Allen G. Debus, of 
Park Forest, 111. Even before I began 
contributing to HOBBIES, Charlie Snif- 
fin was urging me to gather information 
about Clarice Vance and to write an 
article about her. 

A quarter of a century is a long time 
to wait, but I hope this article will 
please him, even though the information 
it contains is not so complete as I would 
like. A1 Debus also has long wanted a 
biographical sketch of Clarice Vance. I 
especially appreciate his kindness in 
lending sheet music covers on which 
photographs of Miss Vance are shown.) 

I. A Hard to Trace Lady 

When I fulfilled my long-deferred 
ambition to tell the life story of 
Elida Morris, I related the efforts 
I had made to learn something of 
the great comedienne's life 'after she 
ceased recording, only to be balked 
at every turn. 

There seemed abundant reason to 
believe the vivacious singer of “Stop! 
Stop ! Stop !” and “Kiss Me, My 
Honey, Kiss Me” was no longer alive. 
Then came the delightful thrill of a 
letter from Elida Morris Cooper, 
penned in the firmest, most vigorous 
hand, and I was at length able to 
chronicle her career. 

To a considerable extent the same 
thing has been true of Clarice Vance. 
Year after year I tried to learn 
something about what had happened 
to her, but met, if anything, with 
less success than I 'had in pursuing- 
Elida Morris. 

Then, when I had almost given up 
hope, a clue to the information I 
needed came from a totally unex- 
pected source. I am sorry to say,, 
however, that it was not in a letter 
from the lady who was for years one 
of the brightest vaudeville stars. 

Even now, as I prepare to tell as 
much as I can concerning Clarice 
Vance, there are gaps in my in- 
formation which I probably shall 
never be able to fill. 

I know nothing of what she did for 
nearly !40 years, beginning in 1913. 
However, enough information is 
available for me to write an account 
of her life, with a climax that I 
would never have dreamed of before 
learning the facts. 

II. Clarice Vance Marries 
Mose Gumble 

When I met my childhood hero,. 
Billy Murray, in 1938, I asked him 
if he knew what had become of ’Clar- 
ice Vance. 'Billy, who had been in- 
active as a- recording artist for sev- 
eral years, wasn’t keeping in close 
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touch with the theatrical world, and 
he didn't know. 


He remembered 
comedienne as a 
woman who had 


the once famous 
tall, heavily-built 
been married to 


“Mose" Gumble, professional man- 
ager of the Remick song publishing 
firm, but said he believed they were 
divorced. 

A few years later, still trying to 
trace Miss Vance, I wrote to her 
former husband, who is now dead, 
asking if he could give me her ad- 
dress and any other information hav- 
ing to do with her later years. In 
reply I received a friendly, but brief 
note, saying it looked as if I already 
knew “more about Miss Vance than 
anybody else," but telling me nothing. 

Then,, in 1960, I was lucky enough 
to obtain a photostatic copy of an 
article which was published in an 
unidentified New York paper for 
December 17, 1904, giving an account 
-of the marriage of the singer and 
the song writer. It was written in a 
style of old-fashioned humor which 
I shall condense: 

“Ragtime Artists in Lifelong Duet . . . 
Moses Gumble and Clarice Vance Think 
Each Other's Music Good Enough For 
Steady Diet . . . Wedded in Indian- 
apolis. 

“ ‘Won't you fondle me? Won’t you 
fondle me? 

Throw your arms around me in dat lovin’ 
way.' 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT REPAIRING - orllndera rop toned, 
combs repaired & tuned, all parts repaired, 
cases re finished, ail work guaranteed, 

Prca estimates, appraisals A lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

139 4th Ave. (PE 3-1506) Pelluuu, N.Y. 
Specialists since 1825 

tffl 


MUSIC BOXES 


From March 25 to April 25 I will not be 
available to answer any mail or do any 
work on music boxes, etc. 

After April 25. I wIU a fa in be at you 
service. 


GEORGE A. BIDDEN 
Barrington, Rhode Island 
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WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, aingle-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco 2onofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 

ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., eta. 

★ "OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


“As Moses Edwin Gumble, the rag- 
time virtuoso, poured forth these strains 
to Clarice Estelle Vance, the ragtime 
diva, a few days ago, it was quite evi- 
dent to those in the know that there 
would be something doing soon in the 
line of orange blossoms. . . . 

“On Thursday afternoon Moses hied 
himself to Indianapolis, where the fair 
Clarice was filling a $300 a week en- 
gagement, and without further parley 
slipped the golden hoop upon her digit. 

“U is perhaps superfluous to state 
that Moses Edwin Gumble holds a very 
enviable position in the field of ragtime 
players in the community. . . . It is 
also a well known fact that Clarice Es- 
Lelle Vance knows a great deal about 
singing a dialect song, and some vaude- 
ville managers have gone so far as to 
bill her as the 'Queen of the Ragtime 
Orioles.' 

“That two such individuals should 
eventually meet their affinity in each 
other’s personality was a foregone con- 
clusion, and it came to pass when Moses 
touched the ‘chord’ In the refrain of 
the song as quoted. 

“Miss Clarice Vance has been on the 
vaudeville stage about five years. She 
is known in private life as Clara Ella 
Black. She began her successful career 
at the Howard Atheneum, and, as an 
interpreter of Negro melodies and dia- 
lect ditties, has few equals. 

“A delegation of New York musical 
celebrities, consisting of James O’Dea, 
Ira Miller, Charles Daniels, the com- 
poser of 'Hiawatha;' E. Van Alstyne, 
the author of 'Navajo;' Bert Cooper, Ed 
Carney, Fred Belcher, Ed Laska, Jerome 
and Schwartz, composer of ‘Bedelia,’ 
and others who went with Mr. Gumble 
to the Hoosier city to act as ‘best men,’ 
and incidentally to see that the fair 
Clarice did not escape, are expected to 
return with the happy couple to Gotham 
tomorrow evening." 

Judging by the facetious style, in 
which the probably now long gone 
newsman appears to be smacking his 
lips at his scintillating humor, that 
story must have come from either 
the New York World or the Tele- 


graphy which specialized .in theatric- 
al and racing news. 

It should have been an impressive 
sight when those music business “lu- 
minaries" descended from the train 
with Mr. Gumble and subsequently 
.vouchsafed him their moral support 
as he stood before the altar with — 
dare I use the unknown writer's 
favorite phrase once more — “the fair 
Clarice." 

Now that I think of it, I obtained 
from the Clerk of Court's office in 
Indianapolis a copy of the marriage 
record, which makes it seem unlikely 
that Clarice and Mose said their vows 
before an altar. They were married 
December 7, 1904 by William C. 
Smock, a justice of the peace. She 
gave her name as Clara Ella Black. 

III. Clarice Vance's First Records 

“The Southern Singer," as Clarice 
Vance was known in vaudeville, had 
been married only a few months 
when she made what I take to have 
been her first record. It was an Edi- 
son two-minute cylinder, issued in 
August, 1905. 

The song was “Mariar," one per- 
haps more closely associated with 
her than any other. The words were 
by Harry Williams, who ordinarily 
wrote lyrics to music composed by 
Egbert Van Alstyne. Miss Vance's 
husband, Mose Gumble, wrote the 
music, and who knows? The success 
of the song may have had something 
to do with their romance and mar- 
riage. 

The New Phonogram thus describ- 
ed the cylinder, 9051 : 

"This record introduces to the phono- 
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OLD SALZBURG 

MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 

Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing in new & 

Antique Mualo Boxes 

Located in Historic old Georgetown In the Nation's Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D, Konvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 




Antique Dealers 
Collectors 

Students of Americana 

All need this fine reference book on 
automatic pianos, orchestrions, calli- 
opes, and many other unusual auto- 
matic instruments. 

251 pages — Over 500 illustrations — Cloth bound. 

PRICE $10.00 POSTPAID 

“ . . , well written and often Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded 
explosively funny ...” THE VESTAL PRESS 

—Binghamton (N.Y.) Press 3533 STRATFORD VESTAL 2, N.Y. 
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Illustrated from the collection of Allen Debus. 


graph public a new singer in the person 
of Miss Vance, who is one of the most 
widely known artistes in vaudeville. She 
is a top line feature in all vaudeville 
theaters, and is one of their most popu- 
lar performers. Her work is always fin- 
ished and never boisterous. 

“While this record is not as loud as 
many others, we feel sure that it will 
find many admirers. The record shows 
Miss Vance in one of her big- successes, 
and the song is given in her character- 
istic style. ‘Mariar’ is a farmer’s seren- 
ade." 

Miss Vance appeared ag’ain in the 
Edison List for February, 1906. This 
was the only other record which Edi- 
son issued by her, and I doubt that 
she made cylinders for any other 
company. Again, The New Phono- 
gram : 

“9214 ‘Save Your Money 'Cause He 
Winter Am Cornin' On.’ . . . This is a 
dialect song of the real comic variety, 
and in the hands of Miss Vance is un- 
usually so. The general opinion of all 
who have heard Miss Vance's latest 
effort is that it is superior in every 
point of interest to ‘Mariar,’ which we 
listed last August. . . Raymond Teal 
and Hal Godfrey are its writers." 

Possibly "Save Your Money” was 
superior to "Mariar,” but it fell into 
complete obscurity and hardly any- 
body remembers it now, while there 
are still thousands of venerable old- 
time vaudeville patrons who can re- 
call "Mariar” and the way Clarice 
Vance sang it. 


IV. Victor Records 

After this apparently unsuccessful 
experience with Edison, Clarice Vance, 
so far as I know, made no more 
records until she was engaged by 
Victor, late in 1906. According to 
the Victor files, she recorded three 
numbers in November, 1906 — "If 
Anybody Wants to Meet a Jonah, 
Shake Hands With Me.” "He’s a 
Cousin of Mine” (one of her historic 
hits) , and "I'd Rather Two-Step 
Than Waltz, Rill.” The first two 
were issued in January, 1907, as 
4930, and 4931, respectively, and the 
third in June, as 5118. 

The Victor supplement for Janu- 
ary, 1907, contained a photo of "The 
Southern Singer,” showing her to be 
tall, with dark hair and a broad 
smile. It was accompanied by the 
following eulogistic comment: 

“One of the greatest favorites of the 
vaudeville stage today is Clarice Vance. 
Unassuming, cpiiei, dignified, and clever: 
possessed of a droll humor and a sly 
method of expression that are simply 
irresistible, she is in a class by herself 
with her clear-cut delivery of popular 
dialect songs. 

“Singers who depend on mouthing and 
shouting for their measure of success 
should study Miss Vance's methods to 
their profit. She chooses her songs with 
care and then gets their good points 
before the audience in a thoroughly clev- 


er fashion. If there is a laugh in a song 
it is sure to come out when she sings 
or talks it as the point demands. 

“Miss Vance has made us two records 
which are an absolute reproduction of 
her voice and droll mannerisms. Both 
songs are new and most clever and the 
records thoroughly delightful ones." 

The reference to the quiet manner 
in which M.iss Vance sang, and the 
subtle manner in which she inter- 
preted humor, was well taken. 

Play her record of “He’s a Cousin 
of Mine” in the same room with the 
phonograph and it seems perhaps a 
little lacking in volume. But go into 
another room and listen and, because 
of her masterly method of voice pro- 
jection, it seems equally distinct and 
even a little louder. ,She had an ex- 
tremely pleasant, feminine type of 
voice, bearing little resemblance to 
the sounds made by some of the 
stentorian women "dialect shouters.” 

The description just quoted was 
retained, in a shortened and modified 
form, in Victor catalogs for many 
years. 

In June, 1907, Victor announced 
three Vance numbers — the already 
mentioned "I’d Rather Two-Step, 
Than Waltz, Bill;” 5119, "Yo' Eyes 
Are Open, But You're Sound Asleep” 
(both 10-inch), and, on 5120, an 8- 
inch version of "P/Iariar.” The sup- 
plement said: 

“Miss Vance’s Victor records have de- 
lighted thousands of her admirers, who 
voiced only praise for the opportunity 
of hearing their favorite vaudeville artist 
at any Lime. Here are three more of 
Miss Vance’s new hits . . . which will 
be greatly enjoyed, all being very amus- 
ing songs, and rendered in this artist's 
delighLf ully humorous manner." 

There was an interval of four 
months before another Clarice Vance 
record was issued. It was the one 
destined to remain, as a double-faced 
disc, .in the Victor catalog longer than 
any other, 5253, “I’m Wise,” which 
had been recorded in August. 

It was offered for sale in No- 
vember. The supplement description 
was accompanied by a photo of Miss 
Vance, looking thoughtful, with one 
hand to her face: 

"The announcement of a new record 
by Miss Vance will be very gratifying 
to those who have enjoyed her amusing 
’Cousin of Mine’ and ‘I'd Rather Two- 
Step.’ Here is a very quaint and funny 
little song, and you may be sure that 
this favorite singer brings out all its 
good points in the quiet and artistic 
manner familiar to her audiences.” 

In December, 1907, another record, 
which had been sung in August, was 
issued. It was 5278, "Handle Me With 
Care.” Unfortunately, I lack the De- 
cember supplement. 

One of Clarice's big Bits, which 
she had recorded in January, 1908, 
was issued in April — Harry Williams 
and Egbert Van Alstyne’s classic 
"I'm Afraid to Come Home in the 
Dark.” Once more the supplement 
is quoted: 

"The announcement of a new record 
by Miss Vance will be pleasant news 
to the many admirers of this popular 
singer and comedienne. We are sure 
that none of those who possess her ir- 
resistible ‘He's a Cousin of Mine' (and 
many thousands of these have been 
sold) will fail to get this new Williams- 
Van Alstyne number. It is a very amus- 
ing song (as everyone who has heard 
the Murray record knows), and the 
record is the finest Miss Vance has yet 
made." 
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Tiie back cover of the May, 1908, 
Victor supplement shows the still- 
living’ Geraldine Farrar Listening to 
a record being played by a talking- 
machine with a large horn, ancl 
laughing as if she is being thorough- 
ly entertained. There is this para- 
graph of explanation; 

“Miss Farrar kindly consented to pose 
in the attitude of listening to her new 
records, with which she was much 
pleased. Her highly amused expression 
in the photograph shown, however, is 
inspired by a record of Clarice Vance’s 
'I’m Afraid to Come Home m the Dark,' 
and her enjoyment is quite evident.” 

I was interested to read, in an old 
issue of The Voice of the Victor , that 
the duet record of the now classic 
Indian song, “Red Wing,” by S. H. 
Dudley and Harry Macdonough, was 
the biggest selling Victor record for 
1908. 

The runner-up was Billy Murray’s 
“I’m Afraid to Come Homs in the 
Dark.” This makes it appear likely 
that if the sale of the comic song 
had not been divided between the 
Murray and Vance versions, but had 
been confined to one, ;it would have 
beaten “Red Wing.” 

Both the comedian and the com- 
edienne’s interpretations are extreme- 
ly good, but the Murray proved the 
more popular. It was taken over 
into the double-faced list, whe.e, 
coupled with another Williams-Van 
Alstyne number, “I Used to be Afraid 
to Go Home in the Dark,” it remained 
for years. Miss Vance's version did 
not receive double-face status. 

Another Vance record, which had 
been sung in (January, 1908, appeared 
in May: 5374, “That Friend of Mine,” 
which also was written by Williams 
and Van Alstyne: 

“Miss Vance is always happy in her 
choice of songs and invarianly picks 
winners. Her ‘I'm Afraid to Come Home 
in the Dark’ is enjoying a tremendous 
success and is surpassing in popularity 
even me famous ‘Cousin of Mine.’ Here 
is her latest and it is a good one.” 

A year passed before Clarice Vance 
again visited the Victor studios, in 
January, 1909. The engagement re- 
sulted ..n what I consider one of her 
best records in spite of its ungram- 
matical title, 5675, “Love Me Like 
I Like to be Loved.” 

It is extremely catchy and lilting, 
but, although it later appeared in 
double-face, it seems rather difficult 
to find as compared to some of her 
others. The April, 1909, supplement 
said: 

“A New Vance Record ... A new 
record by this artist is a welcome an- 
nouncement, as she invariably sings her 
numbers with droll humor and a method 
of expression which is simply irresist- 
ible. 

“All the disc-record work of this favor- 
ite singer of popular songs will in fu- 
ture be confined to Victor records, thus 
insuring a faithful reproduction of her 
catchy and amusing style.” 

I have often puzzled over that 
second paragraph. If Clarice Vance 
made any disc 'records other than 
Victors, I have not ;in all my years 
of research found any mention of 
them. 

Even more oddly, she never made 
any more Victor records — none, at 
least, that were issued — after that 
January, 1999, recording date. Yet 
the statement that her future disc 


work would be restricted to Victor 
continued to appear in the catalog 
for several years. Since her records 
so obviously were popular, I wonder 
what happened that no more came 
out. 

There were still, however, a few 
more Vance records to be offered. 
In August, 1909, one of those which 
had been recorded in January was 
issued. It was “Good-Bye to John- 
nie,” which I consider among her 
best. Supplement Editor Sam Rous 
said: 

“Miss Vance’s Newest Success. 5710, 
‘Good-bye lo Johnnie.’ Miss Vance here 
impersonates, in her inimitable way, 
the flirt who finally decides to settle 
down, and bids farewell to Johnnie, 
Freduy, Harry, and the rest of the 
boys.’ Nothing that this favorite artist 
has so far recorded, possibly excepting 
the famous ’Cousin,’ can equal this 
amusing song.” 

June, 1909, brought the last of 
■Clarice Vance’s records. It was the 
first by her in double-face form. On 
the A side of 16295 she sang a 10- 
inch version, her favorite, “Mariar.” 
Reversing the record, one found -an- 
other Williams and Van Alstyne hit 
(how those boys were turning them 
out in those days!), “It Looks Like 
a Big Night Tonight.” The supple- 
ment was enthusiastic: 

“Here is indeed a bargain — two of Miss 
Vance’s current successes on one double- 
faced record — the convivial 'Big Night 
Tonight’; and that perennial favorite, 
’Mariar,’ which the public always in- 
sists on hearing each season.” 

“Mariar” is a delightful record. 
The last part when the singer gives 
a clever imitation of someone in the 
throes of uncontrollable laughter, is 
especially good. There is some tricky 
double rhyming by Harry Williams 
in the words of the refrain: 

“Mariar, Mariar, you’ve set my heart 
on fire: 

It’s you I most desire of all the gals 
aroun'! 

Oh, Mariar, riar, riar, of your love I’ll 
never tire, 

For there’s not a higher flier than 
Mariar in this town.” 

And that, according to a search of 
the Victor archives*, was the Last 
Clarice Vance record. However, in 
November, 1910, “Good-Bye to John- 
nie” was combined with “Fol the Rol 
Lol,” by Edward M. Favor, on rec- 
ord 16672, and “Love Me Like I Like 
to be Loved” teamed up, on 16802, 
with “Oh, You Kid,” by Ada Jones 
and Billy Murray. 

Finally, in March, 1913, “I’m 
W.ise,” which had been highly popu- 
lar in single-face, joined forces on 
record 17253 with the equally popu- 
lar “Frog Song,” by May Irwin. 

V. Why Clarice 
Became a Comedienne 
A few months before she made her 
last records, The Hippodrome News 
for March 25, 1908, published an 
interview with “The Southern (Sing- 
er” in which she said there was 
nothing except “character roles” or 
comedy a woman of her height and 
breadth could do on the stage: 

“Miss Vance Says Nature Was Wrong 
To Make Her So Big . . . Clarice Vance 
is sorry that nature made her so tall 
and so heavy. 

“When interviewed in her dressing- 
room at the Hippodrome the other day 
she sai'd: T happened to fall into my 



CLARICE VANCE 

Illustrated from the sheet music col- 
lection of Allen Debus. 


particular line of work, and have made 
good at it, I suppose, because the man- 
agers continue to engage me and the 
audiences appiaud my work. But sing- 
ing a few dialect songs is not the highest 
ambition of any person on the stage. 

" ‘Away back in Lhe distam past (.when 
Julia Marlowe was plain Sarah Frost) 
and some ol the prominent actors of 
the present day were unheard of, I 
thougnt I might develop into a promin- 
ent actress myself. In those days I did 
not sing — some of the critics say I have 
never sung in my life — but in those days 
I didn't even try. I was a plain character 
woman, and did all the things that 
character women do. . . 

“ ‘Then the other people progressed 
and became famous. I was too big to 
play a leading part. Imagine a man 
making love to me on the stage. It 
would have been hilariously funny. . . 

" ‘Well, I could have kept on playing 
character parts. But what is there for 
a character woman? She starts as one 
and ends as one, and if she isn't so 
poor that they have to give her a bene- 
fit in her old age, after she has spent 
30 years on the stage, the most she gets 
out of it at death is a few posies and 
a paragraph in the newspapers. 

“ ‘I decided that I couldn’t afford to 
waste my time at that line of work, so 
I branched out, and . . . have been 
singing dialect songs. How long is it? 
Oh, it’s years and years and years, 79 
of them, I believe. It’s long enough, so 
I am ready for a vacation. I don’t care 
if I don't sing on the stage again, after 
my engagement is over at the Hippo- 
drome, for the next two years. 

“ ‘If I’d have been a sweet little thing, 
they would have been paying two dollars 
to see me and my name would have been 
printed in big letters on the bill-boards 
— maybe. As Shaw says, you never can 
tell. But you can make a pretty sure 
guess when an actoreen is six feet tall 
and quite wide.’ ” 

VI. More Reminiscences 
A bit of background information 
concerning Clarice Vance's career 
was published in an interview with 
her wh i ch ap p ea r ed in th e T er r e 
Haute (Ind.) Tribune for April 30, 
1913. This is the most “recent” clip- 
ping I have been able to obtain about 
the statuesque comedienne, and seem- 
ingly was published not long before 
she was divorced: 

“ 'It was Jimmy Thornton who first 
announced me as ‘the Southern Singer,’ 
said Clarice Vance, while waiting for 
her turn to go on at the Varieties. 'You 
know I was the with the James amd 
Bonnie Thornton Variety Company when 
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that organi 2 ation played the houses now 
given over entirely to burlesque. 

“ ‘There was this much justification 
for the distinction. I was born in Louis- 
ville, and I used to make a specialty of 
Southern songs. Mr. Thornton wanted 
me to black up, too. And I did, until I 
had almost worn my face off removing 
burnt cork after performances. 

“ 'Since the vogue of polite vaudeville, 
I have traipsed the country pretty thor- 
oughly — that is, I have played all the 
large cities, but I am splitting a week 
for the first time in my life. No, never 
have known what it was to play a town 
for less than a week before. 

“ ‘But X almost made a one-night stand 
out of London — dear old London. When 
I went over to sing at the Palace, my 
husband, Mose Gumble, went along. He 
was even more nervous than I was in 
the opening night. 

“ 'When 30 musicians began to play 
at once, X thought my voice would be 
lost in the volume of sound. But they 
heard me and liked my songs, and I 
stayed at the Palace for 27 weeks. . . 
I was the first of the dialect shouting 
ladies to do the halls in London, but 
I have only played in one, at that, the 
Palace. 

“ ‘Yes, I am singing one of my hus- 
band’s songs, “Mariar.” Mose wrote 
that the year we were married, which 
means it’s eight years old. Whenever I 
run out of new material I revive it and 
it always goes. . ” 

In the New York Dramatic Mirror 
for January 30, 1909, Miss Vance 
discussed her professional standards. 
She said she never sang suggestive 
songs, and that when she received 
sheet music with indelicate references 
she gave such songs to her husband 
for cigar lighters. 

She further said the songs she sang 
were invariably clean, funny in 
theme, but never vulgar — "such as, 
for instance, those which I am now 
singing: ‘It Looks Like a Big Night 
Tonight,' ‘Good-Bye to Johnnie/ 
‘Mariar/ ‘I Used to be Afraid to 
Come Home in the Dark/ and sim- 
ilar ditties." She then emphasized: 

“I thoroughly despise the singer who 
‘peddles’ songs. In other words, there 
are a number of singers who go from 
publisher to publisher in the endeavor 
to get the best price for singing certain 
songs to the exclusion of others. This 
•eliminates many good songs and forces 
lots of poor ones on the long suffering 
public. 

“And, by the way, speaking- of sug- 
gestive songs, why, any one with the 
most ordinary ability can sing that sort 
of stuff. It doesn’t take ability to do 
that — or personality. It only takes a 
little nerve and a lack of modesty." 

The newspaper stories I have just 
quoted exhaust my fund of informa- 
tion about Clarice Vance in her 
younger years. After 1913, her name, 
aside from being in Victor record 
catalogs, seems to disappear. I have 
not been able to find any newspaper 
references to her of later date than 
the Terre Haute Tribune interview. 

I did, however, discover the follow- 
ing reference to the comedienne in 
the late Joe Laurie, Jr.'s book, 
"Vaudeville" — but I am not sure 
what a "mirror dress” was, or is: 

“Clarice Vance had the first mirror 
dress. Mindel Kingston (World & King- 
ston) wore a cloak with mirrors in Fol- 
lies of 1910. Miss Vance sued. 

“Miss Kingston claimed her father 
invented it over 40 years before (1870), 
that mirror dresses were the natural 
evolution from a mirror held in the hand 
against a spotlight for flirtation num- 
bers. Miss Vance won, by proving there 
were no spotlights in those days.” 

And in “Show Biz: From Vaude 
to Video," by Abel Green and Laurie, 


Miss Vance is mentioned as one of 
the “queens of the dialect shouting 
craze" in the heyday of vaudeville. 
Her name leads the list. 

Others included May Irwin, Eliza- 
beth Murray, and the still active 
Sophie Tucker and Blossom Seeley. 
But, as I have already indicated, 
Clarice Vance was not a “dialect 
shouter." Her style was quiet, sub- 
dued and refined and had no ex- 
uberant quality. 

VII. More Efforts to Trace Clarice 

The Victor catalogs added to the 
bafflement I felt 'as I tried for years 
to learn what had become of Miss 
Vance. For instance, the January, 
1908, edition, which listed seven sin- 
gle-faced records by the comedienne, 
began by saying: “One of the great- 
est favorites of the vaudeville stage 
today is Clarice Vance," a statement 
originally made in the January, 1907, 
supplement. 

When the first completely alpha- 
betical record catalog was issued in 
January, 1912, the number of Vance 
records stood at eight — “Good-Bye 
to Johnnie," “He's a Cousin of Mine," 
“I'd Rather Two-Step," “I'm Wise,” 
“It Looks Like a Big Night” (coup- 
led with “Mariar"), "Love Me Like 
I Like to be Loved/’ and "I’m Afraid 
to Come Home in the Dark." 

In the December, 1912, catalog, 
only five were still listed. The once 
vastly popular "He's a Cousin of 
Mine,” “I'm Afraid to Come Home" 
and "I'd Rather Two-Step" had been 
dropped. Yet the statement was still 
made that Miss Vance was “one of 
the greatest favorites of the vaude- 
ville stage today.” 

By October, 1914, only two Vance 
records remained, “Good-Bye to 
Johnnie" and “I’m Wise." “Johnnie" 
was discontinued in 1920, and the 
sole remaining Clarice Vance record, 
“I'm Wise,” was cut out of the 3 923 
catalog. 

In the May, 1917, catalog, the 
statement that Miss Vance was one 
of the greatest vaudeville favorites 
“today" was changed to: “one of the 
greatest favorites the vaudeville 
stage ever knew is Clarice Vance." 
The wording stayed that way as long 
as the brief commentary was re- 
tained. 

But what is one to make of it? 
Probably most readers would take a 
statement that “Clarice Vance was 
one of the greatest favorites the 
vaudeville stage has ever known" to 
mean that she had retired. But us- 
ing “ever knew" instead of “has ever 
known" could easily give the im- 
pression that she had died, because 
it placed her so definitely in the 
past. 

Had Clarice Vance retired from 
vaudeville when that 1917 catalog 
was printed? I wish I knew — but I 
don't. I do know the wording led me 
to think for many years that more 
than likely she was dead. 

After I obtained photostats of all 
the material about Clarice Vance in 
the files of the Theatrical Division 
of the New York Public Library, I 
resumed the research I had carried 
on intermittently for years. The 



From top to bottom: 

First and middle pictures: 

Three photos of Clarice Vance produced 
from the Victor ‘Record Supplements of 
January, 1907; April, 1909; and November, 
1907. 


Bottom picture: 

This amusing picture of the opera star, 
Geraldine Farrar, enjoying Clarice Vance’s 
record of “I’m Afraid to Come Home in 
the Dark," appeared in the Victor record 
list for May, 1908. 


Terre Haute interview told me one 
thing I hadn’t known, that the singer 
was born in Louisville, Ky. 

Accordingly, I wrote to the ref- 
erence department of the Louisville 
Courier- Journal and asked if their 
“morgue" contained anything about 
Clarice Vance or Clara Ella Black. 
The librarian, Ralph Shoemaker, re- 
plied that he could find no mention 
of either name. 

I also wrote a letter to the editor, 
which was published in a Sunday 
(Continued on page 68) 

MISC. MUSIC WANTED 

PIANO ROLLS, all kinds. Highest 
prices. No lists required. — Bill Stewart, 
Box 596, Bellevue 1, Nebr, ap!82I 
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THE FIELDSTONE PORCH 

46 Oakdale Road, Glenbrook (Stamford), Conn. - DAvis 3-3039 
CECILY and GERRY PHILPOT 
Mail order or appointment preferred. 



Ingredients for new type ad — new, temperamental camera to 
wife for Christmas, "new” (old) Spinet piano which serves as 
backdrop — and AWAY WE GO . . . Hope it will help you 
get a better idea of the pieces we're offering. Photographer is 
pretLy temperamental, too . . . 


L. R. Back Row 

1. AM BE RINA PITCHER, applied 
amber handle, coin spot SV±". §98. 

2. M.O.P. PITCHER, D.Q., applied 
reedexl camphor handle; blue/white 
9", §225. 

3. AMBERINA PJTCHER, appl. am- 
ber handle, sq. mouth, 7 VI", §83. 


Middle Row 

1. CUT VELVET BOWL, butter- 
scotch color. 5". §74. 


AMBERINA PITCHER, appl. am- 
ber handle, red to smoky amber 
honeycomb, 5". §S7. 

Cut velvet, shiny, pink, GV>"> §55. 
L. C. TIFF A N Y, FAVRILE 
SWEETMEAT JAR, silver rim & 
cover, handle. Moving the hdle. 
opens rim! Gold with green leaves. 
5%" inc. handle. §125. 


Bottom Row 

1. MT. WASH. MELON RIBBED 
SUGAR, salmon to yellow - daisy 
decor. Embossed silver top. 3". §28, 

2. RAINBOW SATIN BASKET. 
Pink, yellow, bluish-white body. 
Appl. camphor lover's knot hdle. 
GV*" top of handle. §110. 

3. M.O.P. CELERY, blue/white D.Q. 
tricorne shape. Appl. frosted edge. 
IV-i" in silver holder. §148. 

4. TIFFANY, signed vase. White 
with multicolored swirls. Sig. 
LCT #010610. 6". §165. 

5. MOP DQ TUMBLER, blue/white. 
Decorated with flying bird in 
white enamel wheat stalks, 3%", 
§140. 

19th Century and Nou.veau art glass. 
Colored photos, 50c, refunded. Merch. 
guaranteed old & proof unless other- 
wise noted. Transportation extra, ape 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 

PRESSED GLASS SALT DISHES 

of the 

LACY PERIOD 1825-1850 



465 LACY SALTS - FULLY ILLUSTRATED - ACTUAL SIZE 
Price Per Copy $15.00 


L. W. & D. B. NEAL 
1712 Ritteinliouse Square 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

s63c 


ROBERT I. CAMPBELL 
409 Oak St. Columbus 15, Ohio 

CA 8-2300 

Rookwood vase 9" h., slender neck, jonquils, 
brown background $27.50. 

Rookwood bookends 5x5". standing crows against 
leaf and berry background, pair $35. 

Other Rookwood, write for photos. 

Carnival sugar & creamer, blue, grape, bronze, 
iridescent, marked N. set $27.50. 

Signed Galle faience wall vase 9x9", shape of 
flower, butterfly mid flowers decor, $85. 

Peleton 14" vase, amethyst. Iridescent. $37.50. 

Weller Sicard, Dtckensware, Weller clock case, 
pitchers, vases, write. 

Transportation extra. 

app 


PFISTERS ANTIQUES 

607 S.W. 1st Ave. Telephone 437-4290 

Austin, Minnesota 
Write speciflo wants 

1. Brass banquet lamp, red satin ball 
shade. 

2. Scroll foot clear gl. lamp, Millard. 

3. Star & Thumbprint (old Moon & Star). 
Clear font. Marble base lamp. See K-8. page 
72. 

4. Extra large pink overlay hat, 4 fluted scal- 
lops, about 35 yrs. old. 

5. Foxy Grandpa, bisque. Celery China boats. 

6. 2 Maidens blush wines. 

7. 4 sunk Daisy tumblers. Kamm. 

app 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 

issue of the Courier- Journal, ask- 
ing- if anyone who had known “ Clara 
Ella Black or her family could give 
me some information concerning her 
early years in Louisville'.” 

No one responded except a man 
who wrote that he knew nothing of 
Clarice Vance, but wondered if I 
were related to a popular song writer 
named Mabel Walsh. He said he had 
written the words of some songs 
and would like to get Miss Walsh 
to set them to music — but he made 
it clear he wasn't willing to pay her 
any tiling for supplying the tunes. 
Since I had never heard of Mabel 
Walsh, I was unable to help him. 

(To be continued) 


HELEN SORENSEN 


R.F.D. 1, Box 541 


Middleboro, Mass. 

Goblets, Diagonal Band, $4.50, Ashman $5.50. 

Sauces. 6. D.&B. Cloverleaf 5" ca. $2.25 - 3 
Kentucky footed, 1 has chip, lot $6. Artichoke 
$3.50. 

Blue Basketweavc, Milk Pitcher $14. 

Havlland Princess Pattern, covered Veg. 8* 2 xl2 
$9.50. Scalloped serving dish 8", $5.50. 

2 Frog Plates, 7>,V'. 1 Musician, other Fishing, 
each $3.50, German mark. 

Colored Water Pitchers. Emerald Green Memphis 
$14. Amber Oaken Bucket $18. 

2 Champion, Lemonade Tumblers, ea. $3. 

Compotes, Melrose 8" $5.50. Jersey Swirl 10" $7.50, 
need covers. 

Custard Glass Tumblers, N. Mapleleaf, Intaglio, 
ea. $5.50. 

Majolica green & brown Cuspidor Fleur de Lys 
around base, $6. 

Transportation extra. 


ape 


COPPER LAMP ANTIQUES 
558 3rd Ave. No. Troy, N. Y, 

1. Pair of flat Base Milk Glass Lamps, 
raised floral enameled decoration 5 3 /i" 
high, have a pair of elongated Tam O’ 
Shanter M. Glass shades sy 2 " hi., which 
were with the above Bases when I 
found them, but no rings to hold 
shade, so complete price for four pcs. 40.00 

2. Painting of basket of peaches on can- 
vas by J. or T. Chrysler In Original 
Gold fr. C. 1890. Very well done „ 35.00 

3. Scenic Oil Painting on Art Board wide 
gold leaf fr. Some scares on fr. 10" wide 
- 6" hi. Mountain In background. Small 
figure in foreground. Nice for small area 12.00 

4. 8 Tourafne Flow Blue S’/ 2 Plates, all 

perfect. $2.75 each or all for 20.00 

5. Coralene decorated vase. Shading from 
Pink to White on Amber legs 8V 2 " hi. 

As near perfect as I've ever seen. Color 
shot of same 60c. 125.00 

Stamp for reply. Shipping Extra. 
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WENDELL'S ANTIQUE STUDIO 
Dodge Center Minnesota. 

Kings Crown spooner, $6.50. 

M.O.P. Dla. Q. large rose vase 135.00 

Water Lily M.G. Syrup, top missing $15. 

5" M.G. Double C plate $3.50. 

7" Single Row FGMN M.G. plate $3.50. 

Draped Bead M.G. Cov. sugar $12.50. 

Bavarian Ranson pattern 8 - 8 1 //' plates $15. 

10 G" plates $12.50. 

Large meat platter, $7.50. 

Kindly include sufficient for P.P. and Ins. 

apo 
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WALKER'S ANTIQUES 
408 E. Locust Street 
Davenport, Iowa 

Pewter Ice Cream Moulds 
Assorted Designs, $3 each. 

Santa. Stork $5 each. 

Quantity discount to Dealers. 

Transportation extra. 

apa 
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Clarice Vance 

PART II 

(Continued from April issue) 

VII A 

By JIM WALSH 

A letter to the Frederic J. Haskin 
Information Bureau brought no re- 
sults. Then I enlisted the aid of Abel 
Green, the editor of Variety, who 
said he thought Ben Bloom could 
help me, since Bloom had known all 
the old-time vaudeville stars. 

On December 13, 1960, Mr. Bloom, 
who operates the Ben Bloom Music 
Corporation at 1619 Broadway, New 
York City, wrote me that he re- 
called Clarice Vance's name and had 
a rather vague impression that she 
did a “red hot mama" act, something 
like Sophie Tucker's. That, of course, 
was an error. He suggested that I 
write to Melville Morris, who had 
been an assistant to Mose Gumble 
and played the piano during rehear- 
sals at Remick's for most of the 
women stars of the old vaudeville 
era. 

I received a cordial reply from Mr. 
Morris. He, by the way, is the Mel 
Morris who directed the Piccadilly 
Players dance orchestra that made 
Diamond Discs in the last year or 
two of the Edison Company's record 
activities. He said he had known Miss 
Vance very well and was her pianist 
on club dates. Then he added: 

"I was also Mose Gumble’s assistant 
at the Remick Music Publishing Co. I 
know that Clarice and Mose divorced in 
1913 or '14. She got stuck on a young 
pianist, whom I think she married, and 
had. him play for her in vaudeville. After 
that I lost track of her.” j 

The Actors' Equity Association in- 
formed me there was nothing in its 
files concerning Clarice Vance or 
Clara Ella Black. 

VIII. The Pitiful Truth 

And then, after I had virtually 
given up hope of solving the mys- 
tery that surrounded the last half 
of Clarice Vance's life, the key came 
in an unexpected way. Early in -Sep- 
tember, 1961, I was astounded to 
see the following two-sentence death 
notice in Variety* $ “Final Curtain" 
department: 

“Clarice Vance, vaudeville singer, died 
August 24 in Napa, Cal., of cancer. She 
was married at one time to the late 
Mose Gumble, vet music man with 
Remick.” 

So the once vastly popular com- 
edienne had been alive all those years 
during which I had been trying vain- 


ly to learn enough to write a HOB- 
BIES article about her! I at once 
wrote to Abel Green, asking him the 
source of the item. He replied that 
it was sent in by Sam Stark, a 
San Francisco specialist in theatri- 
cal history. 

I wrote to Mr. Stark, who has since 
become a cherished friend, and 
begged for any additional informa- 
tion he could supply. I also asked the 
Napa newspaper for copies of the 
issue with Miss Vance’s death notice, 
and sent for a photostat of her 
death certificate. 

Meanwhile, in a succeeding issue 
of Variety , a letter from Sam Stark 
was published, headed “What 'Burial 
by the Actors' Fund' Means." Clarice 
Vance was not mentioned by name, 
but after having read the preceding- 
death notice I had no trouble de- 
tecting whom he referred to. 

I am sure my friend Sam will not 
object to my reprinting most of his 
letter. The pathos it contains is 
heartbreaking: 

“. . , As a theater historian for 25 
years I have read thousands of obi Lu- 
ll ries, of which so many ended with 
‘Burial by the Actors’ Fund.’ This be- 
came such a stock phrase that I paid 
i t little heed. That is, until last week, 
when I received a telephone call asking 
me for some data on an actress who 
lmd died at the State Hospital. . . . 

“It seemed a rouLine assignment until 
I spoke with the hospital director. He 
explained to me that the only informa- 
tion he had of the deceased was her 
name, the year of her birth and her 
profession, because when she entered 
the institution in 1951 she was in an 
advanced sLage of senility. . . 

“This poor soul didn’t know the month 
or day of her b i r t h : nor wh ere; or 
whether she had bee n m ar ri ed or the 
songs she had sung. She only knew her 
name, her age, and that she was an 
actress. 

“I gave the director her biographical 
da ta and it was considerable, because 
she had been a star in her day. He told 
me she left no estate, there were no 
known survivors, and that he had con- 
tacted Actors Equity to know what 

funeral arrangements would be made. 
Today a telegram arrived at the State 
Hospital reading, ‘Actors’ Fund has in- 
structed local funeral home at Napa, 
Cal., to arrange for funeral and burial.’ 

“So today, for me, 'Burial by the 

Actors’ Fund' is no longer a stock 

phrase. It’s a benediction and a beauti- 
ful sentiment. It means, ‘Farewell, old- 
timer, God bless you and may your 

soul rest in peace. Thank you for your 
songs, thank you for your laughter and 
tears, thank you for your lively step, 
and thank you especially for the twinkle 
that you gave to us who are left here 
on this earth.' ” 

And that is the tragic story of 
the last earthly days of Clarice 
Vance. The once happy and pros- 
perous comedienne had quit playing 
“character woman" roles because "if 
she isn’t so poor that they have to 
give her a benefit in her old age . . . 
the most she gets out of it at death 
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is a few posies and a paragraph in 
the newspaper.” She ended her days 
in an insane asylum, reduced by ex- 
treme old age to a state of hardly 
more than vegetation. No one played 
a benefit for her, her death brought 
only a one-paragraph four-line notice 
in Variety , and her funeral cost; 
were paid by a charitable Actors’ 
Fund. 

As Shakespeare said, “The pity is 
too deep for tears." 

IX. In Conclusion 

There is little more that I can tell 
about Clarice Vance. Portions of her 
life are still a mystery. 

If she married a young pianist, 
who was he and what became of 
him ? How many years had she lived 
in California? What did she do after 
she was no longer a vaudeville star? 
Perhaps she played “bit parts" or 
character roles in the films — but she 
lived in San Francisco, not Holly- 
wood. What caused her to be com- 
mitted to the State Hospital in Napa 
county? 

These and many more tantalizing 
(Continued on page 59) 
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MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT REPAIRING - cylinders rep timed, 
combs repaired St toned, all parts repaired, 
oases refinlshed, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals St lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

139 4th Ave. (PE 8-1506) Pelham, N.Y. 
Specialists since 1825 
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THE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OF MUSIC BOXES 
$5, postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of clock- 
makers. watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES, 1008 S. Michigan, Chicago 5 ,111. 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, DIsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 

ON, FONOTIPIA. G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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Six Comediennes 

JOS1E SADLER 
Third of the Six 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 

I. A Preliminary Apology 

Painstaking writers hesitate to 
publish biographies marred by loose 
ends and unanswered questions. 

Hence, I have been, and still am, 
reluctant to print the relatively 
little I know concerning the once- 
famous German dialect actress, Josie 
Sadler. Despite earnest research ef- 
forts, much of her life story remains 
in obscurity or total darkness. 

However, she is one of a trio of 
comediennes — the others are Elida 
Morris and Clarice Vance — about 
whom I have longed for many 
years to write. So I shall venture 
into type, in the hope that this 
article will elicit supplementary in- 
formation from some source now un- 
known to me. 

In the beginning, I face certain 
handicaps. I know that Josie Sadler 
was born in New York City, but I 
do not know in what year. Circum- 
stantial evidence appears to put her 
into the same age group as Clarice 
Vance, who was 90 when she died 
in 1961. That makes it seem almost 
certain Miss Sadler is dead, but I 
have not been able to obtain any 
documentary evidence that she is. 

Years ago, Charlie Sniffin, of 
White Plains, N. Y., in urging me 
to write about both Clarice Vance 
and Josie Sadler, wrote that he 
worked at one time with a nephew 
of Miss Sadler's, and the nephew 
fold him “Aunt Josie died around 
1933 or 1934." 

I had the New York Bureau of 
Public Health check the city death 
records from 1930 through 1936, but 
nothing was found concerning Jose- 
phine Geddes — to use her latest 
known married name. 

Sam Stark the San Francisco ex- 
pert on everything associated with 
theatrical personalities, clings to a 
hope that the buxom comedienne yet 
lives. On September 14, 1961, he 
wrote : 

“I still hold that Josie Sadler is alive, 
as I have fairly complete files on every- 
one and have for years scanned the 
obits in Variety, Billboard, New York 
Times, New York Star and The Stage 
(Bn gland). 

"I spoke with Georgie Caine around 
1952 about Josie, as they were in ‘Peggy 
from Paris* together, and she, too, 
thought Josie was still alive. I have 
been watching for obits with Josle'S 
real name, Josephine Rauscher. Now, 
Georgia Caine is at the Motion Picture 
Home in Woodland Hills, California.’' 

By saying Miss Sadler's real name 
was Rauscher, I suppose Mr. Stark 
means that was her maiden name. 

I believe she was married more than 
once. And, as I have already said, I 
think she was ia Mrs. Geddes when 
the latest newspaper item I have in 
which she is mentioned, was pub- 


lished in 1920. Actors’ Equity reports IL j osie Sadler’s Stage Career 
its files show nothing about her after , . , , 

1923. Not long ago I obtained a publicity 

I do at least have adequate knowl- hand-out concerning Josie Sadler, 

edge of Josie Sadler's Victor, Co- which was prepared by “the Leslie 

lumbi&i, and Edison recordings, and Newspaper and Magazine Syndicate, 

shall now proceed w.ith this biograph- supplying newspapers and magazines 

’cal sketch, while apologizing for its with dramatic and motion picture 

limitations. Further information con- news, interviews, and biographies, 

cerning the [plump lady with the an <* photographs.” 

broad “Dutch” accent will be wel- The typewritten document is not 
coined. dated, but internal evidence appears 
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MUSIC BOXES 

i Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm | 

= gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- i 
E SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are I 
\ money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 
= Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. \ 

\ Just ask for any specific item and Pm sure I will have it. Every item 1 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need | 
jj plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition, 
i Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. \ 

( Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island i 
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OLD SALZBURG 
MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 

Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing in new & 

Antique Muslo Boxes 

Located In Historic old Georgetown In the Nation's Capitol 

1645 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 
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PLAYER PIANOS AND BAND ORGANS 


Books and Catalogs and 

Story of the viola no virtuoso (31 p.) 3.00 

North Tonawanda Hand organ- 

catalog (2S p.) 3.00 

Duo-Art grand tubing chart, 1025 

model 1.00 

Welte Diconsee tubing chart 2.00 

Care & tuning, Wurlilzer band 

organs 2.00 

Ampico Grand Tubing Print 2.00 

Artisan Band Organ Instruction 

Sheet 1.00 

Violano-Virtuoso Tubing Chart .... 1.00 


Technical Data Reprints 

Player Piano Treasury - History 
of the Player Piano in America, 

530 illus 10.00 

Rebuilding the Player Piano . Watch 
This Ad for Publication Date. 

All items sold with a money-back 
guarantee of satisfaction by . . . 

THE VESTAL PRESS 
3533 Stratford Drive 
Vestal 2, New York 
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MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 


Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 16% " 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types 
of mechanical musical items for re- 
storing and reselling. 
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From top to bottom, left to right: 

Scenes from “Josie’s Declaration of Independence/' one of a series of Vitagraph films in which 
Josie Sadler was featured. This picture was made in 1914. 

Josie Sadler was famous for her comic songs in German dialect. She was a bright star of musical 
comedy and vaudeville for many years. 

This photo of Josie Sadler is reproduced from the Victor record supplement for March, 1909, 
Emma Carus, the once famous “Female Baritone/’ appeared with Josie Sadler in several stage pro- 
ductions. In 1904 Miss Carus made two Columbia discs, which nowadays are almost impossible to find. 


to place it around 1917-18. Although 
little of the information it contains 
is sufficiently explicit, it gives a list 
of all the productions in which Miss 
Sadler had appeared up to the time 
it was prepared, iand also tells the 
names of the other members of the 
casts. . 

In utilizing’ this information, I 
shall mention all recording artists 
who were in companies with M.iss 
Sadler, as well as other men and 
women whose names today are still 
remembered. Many names no longer 
of interest, however, I shall omit. 

From this "poop sheet' 1 it appears 
that Josie Sadler was born in New 
York to >a French mother and a Ger- 
man father. She was educated in 
New York and Germany, which no 
doubt helped her acquire her mas- 
tery of the vaudeville German dialect. 

Josie — I continue to rely on the 
publicity material for subsequent 
statements — first was seen on the 
stage at the age of 9, taking part in 
Tony Pastor's “Nursery Rhymes” 
production. Tony Pastor was the 
great vaudeville impresario of the 
1880's and '90's. Unfortunately, we 
are not told in what year “Nursery 
Rhymes” was staged. 

"Mr. Pastor noticed little Josie at her 
play and took a fancy to her, shortly 
thereafter asking her mother to let Josie 
take part in his ‘Nursery Rhymes,’ to 
which she consented. 

“After four or five months with Mr. 
Pastor, Josie continued her education 


until the age of 15. when she joined 
the original ‘Knninie’ chorus, under Ru- 
dolph Aaronson’s management, later ap- 
pearing in his ‘La Marquise’ and ‘Made- 
lort.' 

“John Russell was traveling manager 
of these companies, and Miss Sadler's 
work in the chorus was so good that he 
gave her a small part in Donnelly and 
Girard’s 'Natural Gas,’ in which also 
appeared Mark Sullivan. Willie Collier, 
May and Flo Irwin, May Kelso, and 
others.” 

Here a bit of speculation may be 
indulged in. Jacobowski’s operetta, 
“Erminie,” was produced for the first 
time on November 9, 1885, in London. 
Its initial production in this country 
was a year or so later — say, late in 
1886 or early in 1887. 

If Josie Sadler was in the chorus 
of the original company at the age 
of 15, she must have been born about 
1871, which would make her 91 years 
of age were she alive today. This 
figure probably is not far wrong, for 
she was old ‘enough to have a grown 
son in 1920. 

Surely the Mark Sullivan who ap- 
peared in “Natural Gas” was not 
the late political expert! But May 
Kelso must have been the contralto 
who made re cords listed in the Edison 
two-minute cylinder catalog from 
1899 to 1901. Some were duets with 
the late John B.ieling. 

After “Natural G;as,” Miss Sadler 
was given a part in “The ’City Di- 
rectory,” another play written by 
John Russell. This was followed by 


a short run of still another Ru sell 
production, “Easy Street.” 

"Russell then put on ’Miss McGinty,’ 
and in this Miss Sadler appeared for a 
short season with Fay Templeton, Fred 
Lennox, and Sidney Drew. Her next 
engagement was with Henry Dixey in 
revivals of ‘The Mascot’ and ‘Patience.’ 
She Lhen appeared with him in ‘Mr. 
Dob I is of Chicago,* which was short- 
lived.” 

We are now coming to the time 
(unfortunately no years are mention- 
ed in this “release”) when Miss Sad- 
ler began to be recognized as a dis- 
tinctive comedienne: 

“Miss Sadler then created the orig- 
inal Dutch girl of the American stage 
in 'Prince Pro Tern,’ under the man- 
agement of R. M. Fields at the Boston 
Museum. 

“This play was by R. A. Barnett, 
author of ‘1492,’ and in the part of 
‘Wild Rosie of Yucatan,' Miss Sadler 
sang the song, ‘Oh, If I Could Only get 
a Decent Sleep,’ which she wrote herself, 
making a wonderful hit. . . In this pro- 
duction Miss Sadler starred with Fred 
Lennox.” 

Josie soon afterward married Len- 
nox. There is nothing available, to 
show how long the marriage lasted, 
or whether it ended with divorce or 
his death. She traveled with him as 
he starred in “Princess Bonnie.”’ 

Next, she accepted an engagement 
under William Harris' management 
in “Good Mr. Best.” In this she 
played “Gretchen Slowe” — a part she 
grew to love. Julius Witmark, Annie 
Yea mans and Sam Marion were other 
members of the cast. 

So was R. A. Roberts. Could the 
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latter have been Robert A. (“Rag- 
time Bob”) Roberts, whose disc and 
cylinder records were so popular for 
a decade beginning in 1902? 

Miss Sadler played the part of 
“Little Jemima,” a cockney role, in 
E. E. Rice's ‘‘Monte Carlo” at the 
Herald Square Theater, New York. 
Marie Cahill and Marguerita Sylva 
were also in the cast. 

“She (Josie Sadler) then went with 
'Brown's In Town,' at the Bijou Thea- 
ter. . . In this play Miss Sadler took 
the part of 'Freda Von Hollenbeck.' Her 
next engagement was in 'Catherine,' at 
Weber & Fields’ Theater. 

“This play was a burlesque, and Fay 
Templeton had the part of 'Catherine,' 
Miss Sadler taking the part of the 
sister — a part which she loved and made 
a great hit in. 

“The cast in this production was prac- 
tically the same as that in ‘Helter Skel- 
ter’ and 'Hurly Burly,' in which Miss 
Sadler next appeared, the members be- 
ing doe Weber, Lew Fields, David War- 
field . . . Peter F. Dailey, John T. 

Kelly, Kay Templeton, and Frankie 
Bailey." 

“Broadway to Tokio,” at the N i ew 
York Theater, came next. Music of 
this play was by Reginald De Koven 
and A. Baldwin Sloane. Otis Harlan, 
May Kelso, and Fay Templeton were 
among those in the cast. 

Miss Sadler then moved to “The 
Supper Club” oru the New York Roof 
Garden. Besides herself, the cast in- 
cluded Donald Brian, Thomas Q. Sea- 
brooke, Ada Lewis and George Fuller 
Golden. 

Miss Sadler remained at the New 
York Theater for “The Hall of 
Fame,” staged by Ned Wayburn. 
Among the performers were Charles 
H. Prince (this is not likely to have 
been Charles A. Prince, the musical 
director for Columbia records ! ) , 
Marie Dressier, Mabelle Gilman, and 
Ada Lewis. 

Another member was Emma Carus, 
“The Female Baritone,” who is said 
to have been the first vaudeville art- 
ist to sing “Alexander's Ragtime 
Band” in 1911. 

As long ago as 1904, Miss Cams 
had made two 10-inch Columbia rec- 
ords which seem to be among the 
scarcest of discs. One was 1763, “In 
Zanzibar,” which she had sung in 
“The Medal and the Maid.” She was 
assisted by a group of girls who had 
joined voices with her in the stage 
production. The other was 1765, 
“Navajo,” the first big hit written 
by Harry Williams and Egbert Van 
Alstyne. 

These two records were .issued in 
April, 1904. Probably Miss Gar us 
also made one which was to have 
been numbered 1764, but apparently 
no record with that number went on 
sale. 

In view of the difficulty of record- 
ing women’s voices in those days, “In 
Zanzibar,” with its chorus of “har- 
monizing” females, probably didn't 
come out very well. It had been dis- 
continued when the January, 1906, 
Columbia catalog was .issued, 

I have never seen an Emma Carus 
record. Nor do I recall ever hearing 
of anybody having one. Yet there 
must still be a few copies in hiding 
somewhere. 


Miss Sadler then joined “The Sil- 
ver Slipper” company, still at the 
Broadway Theater. She played the 
part of “Jimper,” a cockney, and was 
also the Duchess of Devonshire. She 
was featured in this with .Sam Ber- 
nard and Edna Wallace Hopper. 

Now we come to “Peggy from 
Paris,” which Mr. Stark mentioned 
in telling of his talk with Georgia 
Caine. This comedy was written by 
George Ade and was a Henry W. 
Savage production; 

“In this Miss Sadler appeared in one 
of her greatest parts, that of ‘Sophie 
Blots,’ in which she sang the song, 
‘Henny/ which she wrote herself and 
later sang for the Victor Phonograph 
Company (Sic!)" 

According to the press release, 
Georgia Caine was not a member of 
the original cast, but joined it later. 
Fred Lennox, to whom Miss Sadler 
presumably was still married, was 
another member. The dark-haired, 
winsome Josie was with “Peggy from 
Paris” for two years iand four months. 

If she made a Victor record of 
“Henny” it was not issued. However, 
in her first Victor record, “What’s 
the Use of Working?” one verse and 
refrain is devoted to a character 
named Henny, who is supposed to 
be her brother, with a fine eye for 
anatomical art. 

After a short season with “The 
Woggle-Bug,” under Shubert man- 
agement, in Chicago, the comedienne 
joined “Coinin' Thro’ the Rye.” In 
this she had the principal part. 

Her next engagement was with 
“The Galloper,” written by Richard 
Harding Davis. Among her fellow 
artists were Edgar L. Davenport and 
Raymond Hitchcock. This play later 
was turned into a musical comedy, 
starring Hitchcock, with the name 
changed to “The Yankee Tourist” 

Miss Sadler next appeared in “The 
Girl From Paris” at the Manhattan 
Beach Casino. Another performer 
was Trixie Friganza. This was fol- 
lowed by a dramatization of Upton 
Sinclair’s novel, “The Jungle.” “This 
play,” we are told, “proved to be 
too morbid in character, and was not 
a success.” 

Josie then went into vaudeville, 
but ended her engagement to join 
William Harris and Frank McKee’s 
production of Oscar Straus' operetta, 
“A Waltz Dream,” at the Broadway 
Theater. “In this she had the part 
of ‘Fifi/ the bass drum player, and 
enjoyed herself thoroughly.” Charles 
A. Bigelow was the leading man. 
Among his pleasant duties was that 
of kissing “Fifi” — otherwise Josie 
Sadler. 

Her next appearance was in “A 
Mimic World.” Among her associates 
was Roy Atwell, who died only last 
year, well into his 80 's, and Vernon 
Castle. She then rejoined “A Waltz 
Dream” for a season on the road. 

III. Josie Sadler's First Records 

By my calculations, we have now 
arrived at approximately the period 
when Josie Sadler's first records were 
made, so I’ll temporarily interrupt 
the somewhat monotonous l'ecapitu- 


lation of her stage appearances. She 
and Charles Bigelow were featured 
performers in the 1908 production of 
“A Waltz Dream,” and that is the 
year when her records began to come 
out. 

Apparently, Col u m b i a was the 
first company to engage Josie Sadler 
for recorded comedy work. Indica- 
tions are that she first appeared on 
single-faced discs, which were taken 
into the double-faced compilation 
when the company began to make 
double-discs in the fall of 1908. 

I have Columbia supplements up 
to August, 1908, but they mention no 
Sadler records. Yet the first double- 
faced catalog for 1909 has a handful. 

Too, I have single-faced record 
3901, on which she sings “Come and 
Hear the Orchestra.” The label 
says it was arranged by the Colum- 
bia band and orchestra director, 
Charles A. Prince. This record must 
have been made a month or two 
before the double-faced type was 
introduced. 

I can trace only four Columbia 
records by Josie Sadler. I have 
three, and they are dully recorded, 
with little in them to cause a surge 
of Sadler popularity among the re- 
cord buyers of 1908-09. 

“Come and Hear the Orchestra” 
was coupled on A582 with “I've Lost 
My Heart But I Don't Care,” sung 
by James F. Harrison (Frederick 
Wheeler), baritone. The Sadler side 
is an imitation of “Under the An- 
heuser Bush.” The orchestra imi- 
tates various instruments while Josie 
invites her boy friend to join her 
in drinking “lots of good beer.” 

On A581, Josie sings a lively 
Dutch dialect number, “I’d Like to 
Make a Smash Mit You.” It has an 
incongruous pairing, Frank C. Stan- 
ley and Henry Burr harmonizing a 
doleful ballad, “I’m Starving for One 
Sight of You.” 

The Sadler song on A604, “One 
Good Turn Deserves Another,” is 
dull, with no tune to speak of. The 
recording is bad and the result 
strikes me as unattractive. But the 
other side is a “honey” — Bob Ro- 
berts singing a lively dialect ditty, 
“I Ain’t Had No Lovin’ in a Long 
Time,” with a freshness and vivacity 
peculiarly his own. 

I do not have A596, “A Little Ger- 
man Trouble,” which was issued in 
December, 1908, combined with Elise 
Stevenson and Frank C. Stanley 
singing “It’s Up to You to Do the 
Rest,” from “Madame Sherry.” The 
title suggests it is the same thing 
as the Victor “Hilda Loses Her 
Job.” 

This was a short-lived reoord, cut 
out by the time the 1911 Columbia 
catalog appeared. All the others 
were discontinued after 1912. And 
those four are all the Columbia re- 
cords by Josie Sadler that I can 
trace. 

IV. Josie's Victor Records 

When we leave the Columbia re- 
cords and consider Josie Sadler’s 
Victors, we come to better tilings. 
The recording shows considerable im- 
provement, and the voice emerges as 
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a clear and sweet soprano of limited 
range. 

Miss Sadler's first Victor record 
was announced in March, 1909. It 
was accompanied by a full-length 
photograph, showing her to have a 
width comparable to that of Clarice 
Vance, but she did not equal Clar- 
ice's 6-foot height. The record, 5669, 
was “What's the Use of Working?” 
and the supplement said: 

"TMs popular comedienne is repeat- 
ing the success she made last year in 
her impersonation of Fifi, the bass 
drummer, in ‘A Waltz Dream/ and her 
droll dialect and amusing songs are 
features of the production. 

"We have induced Miss Sadler to 
sing for the Vidor one of tier best 
numbers — an ‘awful foolish song/ as she 
expresses it, about the disinclination 
of 'father' to perform any manual labor. 
It is a quaint performance, and Miss 
Sadler's naive comments between verses 
are most amusing.'' 

The record really is entertaining. 
“Father's” reluctance to work, of 
course, had already been described, 
to better advantage, in “Everybody 
Works But Father.” Miss Sadler's 
song attributes “the old man's” aver- 
sion for honest toil to his inability 
to get a job in a brewery where he 
could drink all the contents. 

The second stanza is funnier. It 
describes the slumberless existence 
of her brother, Henny, who has 
married a tattooed woman in the 
sideshow and stays awake all night 
looking at the pictures. Asked why 
he doesn't seek his rest, he replies 
“Vot's der use of sleeping?” and 
pronounces the tattooings to be “as 
good as any bargain matinee.” 

After singing the second refrain, 
Josie says, “Did you ever hear such 
a foolish song as this? Vait a min- 
ute! I got a funnier verse!” She 
then sings one which ends, “Laugh 
and the vorld laughs vith you; snore 
und you sleep alone!” The Victor 
archives indicate this record was 
sung in December, 1908. 

Apparently Miss Sadler's next Vic- 
tor engagement was in April, 1909, 
when she sang two numbers, 5702, 
“He Falls for the Ladies Every 
Time” (a song that is peculiarly 
identified with her), and 5719, “Come 
and Hear the Orchestra,” which she 
had already done for Columbia. “He 
Falls for the Ladies” was issued in 
July, with this comment: 

"Miss Sadler, whose quaint song about 
the uselessness of things in general has 
been much enjoyed by those who have 
heard it, now gives us another number 
in that same fearful, and wonderful dia- 
lect which no one could ever imitate 
successfully. The song, which tells of 
a fond wife who is so worried about 
her susceptible husband that she con- 
sults a doctor on the subject, is a most 
amusing one." 

“Come and Hear the Orchestra” 
appeared a month later. 

In June, 1909, the comedienne re- 
visited the Victor studios and made 
three or four more records. One, a 
laughable ditty called “Heinie 
Waltzed Round On His Hickory 
Limb,” appeared in October, on 
single-faced disc 5729. 

Although Victor had angrily begun 
following Columbia's example of is- 
suing double-faced records before the 
first Josie Sadler contributions ap- 
peared, it apparently thought her 


fame as a musical comedy and vaude- 
ville star justified restricting her 
offerings to the single-sided 60-cent 
discs. The supplement said: 

"Josie Sadler's quaint records are 
gaining in popularity each month, her 
dialect being pronounced the most amus- 
ing of its kind. 

"Here is another funny record, giving 
a graphic description of Heinie's skill in 
waltzing with his wooden leg. Yon not 
only can hear Miss Sadler describe this, 
but you can hear Heinie himself thump- 
ing the floor with his off leg and shuf- 
fling with his good one!" 

December, 1909, brought what was 
probably Josie Sadler's biggest sel- 
ling Victor record, “Hilda Loses Her 
Job.” It appeared as single-faced 
5749, but in November, 1910, was 
combined on 16783 with “Tipper- 
ary,” sung by Billy Murray. 

As a double-faced record, “Hilda” 
stayed in the Victor catalog longer 
than any other by Josie Sadler, not 
being discontinued until 1923, but 
it is fairly likely that the Murray 
side (which was not “It's a Long, 
Long Way to Tipperary”) did most 
to make it a consistent seller. At 
the beginning of the record, a man — 
presumably Len Spencer — takes the 
part of a policeman. 

Catalog Editor Sam Rous wrote : 

"The opening scene is a three-corner 
argument between a policeman, Hilda, 
and her late mistress. However, the 
field is soon cleared of all the combat- 
ants except Hilda, who remains in pos- 
session and tells us all about it in a 
very funny monolog, in the course of 
which the servant problem is thoroughly 
discussed. 

“Her speaking voice finally gives out 
and she sings the rest. This is one of 
Miss Sadler’s most amusing specialties, 
and that is saying quite a lot/' 

When I played “Hilda” after not 
having heard it for years I found 
it contained several good laughs. 
Hilda explained that her mistress 
fired her because she had caught her 
(Hilda) walking in the park with 
her (the mistress') husband, “and 
she said she vouldn’t have a girl 
that kept such bad company.” Hilda 
also explained she left her previous 
job because she couldn't stand her 
mistress' cooking. It is a clever 
monolog. 

In February, 1910. Josie ..us rep- 
resented by the catchy song she had 
sung for Columbia more than a year 
before. “I'd Like to Make a Smash 
Mit You.” It was on single-faced 
record 5762. We read: 

"Miss Sadler is becoming a favorite 
with Victor owners, as her songs are 
very funny without containing any ob- 
jectionable features whatever. This one 
is especially amusing, with its interpol- 
ated remarks in that celebrated Sadler 
dialect." 

Despite the statement about her 
becoming a favorite with Victor buy- 
ers, the company issued only one 
more Josie Sadler record. And it 
was the first to be offered in the 
beginning as a double-faced disc. In 
June, 1910. on record 16486, she sang 
“Beerland." a praise of malt bev- 
erages. Ada Jones and the American 
Quartet held down the other side 
with “Nora Malone.” 

In November, 1910, “He Falls for 
the Ladies Every Time” was coupled 
with “Somebody Lied,” by Eddie 
Morton, on 16784. And that was the 


last appearance of Josie Sadler in 
a Victor list. 

By the time the May, 1914, record 
catalog was printed only the double- 
faced offerings of “Hilda” and “He 
Falls for the Ladies” remained. My 
guess is that most Sadler records 
had no better than fair sales — partly 
because there was too much same- 
ness in the type of comedy and part- 
ly because many listeners found the 
German dialect hard to understand. 

(Continued next month) 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


MUSIC BOXES for sale: Swiss, size 
8*4x10 '/-x 19", plays 10 tunes, has bells 
and buuerfUes, nice tone, dark red 
cabinet, nice condition, $150. Swiss, size 
10 ] /2Xl3 *4 x 21 *//', is the organ type, plays 
nice, but bellows leaks air, several in- 
lays in this nice cabinet, 0 tunes, $250. 
Swiss, size 13^x16 *,4x3 016", organ and 
mandolina singing bird, several inlays, 
but needs refinishing, plays nice, $250. 
Olympia 15%." disc music box and record 
cabinet, completely hand carved oak, 
10 records, very fine condition and tone, 
$250. Olympia 15%" disc music box, 5 
records, nice carved oak cabinet, plays 
fair, $110. Stella 17 %" disc music box, 
nice carved oak cabinet, record drawer, 
8 records, plays fair to good, $150. Cri- 
terion music box No. 5, 15 %" disc, 10 
records, beautiful mahogany cabinet, 
wonderful tone, $195. Another beauti- 
ful Criterion, No. 4, $195. Imperial Sym- 
phonion, 10 loM>" discs, very beautiful 
tone and fine mahogany cabinet, $225. 
Regjna 15 10 records, nice, $225. Re- 
gina 21", 10 records, outstanding in 

quality of tone, fine red toned walnut, 
$450. Swiss music box, organ doesn't 
work, beautiful inlays in cabinet but 
needs some work and refinishing, lOx 
10*4x28", plays nice, $135. Send M.O. 
Include $5 per, for crating. Send express, 
collect for charges. — Floyd Everhart, 
3S0U Germantown St., Dayton IS, Ohio. 

myl8461 


SWISS MUSIC BOXES, new list of 
rare collector's items: list of books on 
music boxes, also article on the repinning 
of Swiss music box cylinders. — Bor- 
nan'd's, 139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 

j&3694 


FOR SALE: Rare oak music box, with, 
drawer for cylinders, on matching table. 
Swiss exhibit at Chicago World’s Fair, 
1S93. All original mechanism in perfect 
condition. $1,250. Contact — Mrs. Willard 
Larson, 10415 Strong Ave., Whittier, 
Calif. mylSS2 


ANTIQUE Euphonia music box. Oak 
case, lSxllxlG". Separate oak stand, 
17x17x26". 14 16" zinc playing discs. 

$700 complete. Photos on request. — P. B. 
Graef, 7740 Cecilia Ave., Downey, Calif. 

myl462 
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in the 
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CONRAD HILTON 
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0 f this technique in table service can 
be viewed in the Rockwell collection. 

With the rise in popularity during 
the post World War I period for 
fine colored glass items, a large por- 
tion of the Steuben output was de- 
voted to items in this category, i.e., 
a complete service would consist of 
plates, berry bowls, wine glasses, 
water goblets, and a series of bowls 
and candlesticks. 

The Rockwell collection is unique 
in that there is complete representa- 
tion of every color made by Frederick 
Carder. All are very pleasingly dis- 
played and intermixed with other 
Steuben wares. The display cabinets 
are the very ones formerly used in 
the Corning Steuben showroom. 

The rarest colors are the Gold 
Purple and Gold Ruby. Gold Ruby 
is a very intense shade of red, ac- 
quiring its color from a gold solu- 
tion. Gold Purple was made from a 
base of Gold Ruby, with the addition 
of cobalt, to achieve the proper shade. 

It is in the medium of color that 
Steuben colored crystal achieves its 
prominence. All are rich, vivid, and 
yet retain a delicate softness un- 
matched by any other ware. 

It would be almost impossible to 
give a run down on color description 
of the various Steuben items made. 
From a list supplied by Mr. Carder 
there are 58 colors itemized, and he 
is certain there were more. 

It is interesting to note from the 
display of colored crystal Steuben 
items that some are cut, some en- 
graved, some etched, some sculptured, 
and others enameled. 

Frederick 'Carder was not only a 
perfectionist, but he had a most keen 
insight into buying habits of the 
public. Quality merchandise, attrac- 
tively varied, produced a continual 
favorable reaction on the part of con- 
sumers. 

As one talks with Mr. Rockwell the 
idea forms that Carder was Steuben. 
He designed, created, administered, 
merchandised, developed, experiment- 
ed, and most importantly, excelled, 
at each and every phase. 

Considering the prolific productiv- 
ity of this plant, as exemplified by 
the Rockwell collection, Mr. Carder 
supplied an important clue. As a 
particular color was developed, a 
shape was designed to best show 
this color to full beauty. This pro- 
cedure took usually a year. In some 
mstances about two years. 

. As the color and form finalized 
into an acceptable mode, production 
then began. With few exceptions, no 
one Steuben colored crystal product 
tyas ever on the market for more 
than two years. 

Rlues and greens, the perennial 
a vo rites, were modified several 
times, accounting for more that are 
^Pparently available. However, as 
^as pointed out, they are a bit lighter 
^darker; and the shapes were var- 
with each year. 

Actually, Mr. Carder was inspired 
° ( 7 °. “this as a result of demand from 
rtain well-to-do ladies. Each want- 
a particular set, in a definite 
01 °n, appropriately trimmed and 


would special order this on the con- 
dition that no other set like it be 
made again. 

Mr. Carder did many such special 
orders. He laughingly admits that it 
took all his wits to do so. 

In view of this, it is quite difficult 
to make any blanket statement as 
to the rarity of any specific Steuben 
item. In fact, here, as in no other 
glass, it can be safely said that each 
item is a rarity unto itself. 

Bob Rockwell unhesitatingly admits 
that he is spurred on to collect more 
Steuben by the delight Mr. Carder 
displays when he brings a new find 
for him to see. 

“Actually/ ” states Bob, “I look 
upon the collection as a tribute to 
Mr. Carder, a fine man, great glass- 
worker, friend, and civic leader. I 
think it only fitting that the display 
is here in Corning, home of Steuben. 
The fact that Mr. Carder enjoys it 
makes the whole idea really doubly 
enjoyable.” 

In speaking with Mr. Carder about 
the prominence his glass is achiev- 
ing among collectors today, he states 
that from the standpoint of personal 
satisfaction, these current years are 
the best of his entire career. 

The Rockwell collection of Steuben, 
hallmark of Frederick -Carder's crea- 
tive genius, has added greatly to this 
feeling of Mr. Carder. But more 
importantly, it is a tribute to him, 
and will offer enjoyment for all time 
to come, for any, from all walks of 
life, who care to see it and remember 
that it was part of our heritage and 
growth. 

Thus, two men from diverse be- 
ginnings, through the intricate and 
mysterious paths of chance, each in 
his own way, has made history live, 
not for the moment, but for ali time. 

CLARICE VANCE 

(Continued from page 32) 
questions are not likely to be ans- 
wered now. 

Naturally, since the hospital au- 
thorities had so little information, 
the death certificate gives little ad- 
ditional help. Her first name is mis- 
spelled as Clarise and the time of 
her death is given as 6:10 p.m., 
August 24, 1961. Her birth date is 
written as March 14, 1875, but Sam 
Stark has established that she was 
really born in 1871, which means 
she was 90 years of age when death 
mercifully ended her sufferings. 

Her occupation is given as “act- 
ress,” followed by “dialect shouter” 

• — a term I would rather not have 
seen on a death certificate, since it 
is both unflattering and inaccurate. 
She had lived in San Francisco be- 
fore entering the hospital, but how 
long I don’t know. Burial took place 
August 30 in the St. Helena Public 
Cemetery. 

The cause of death is given as 
cancer of the left breast, and she 
was also suffering from “psychosis 
with cerebral arteriosclerosis.” 

The death notice in the Napa Reg- 
ister for Wednesday, August 30, 
1961, also misspells the singer’s 
name as “Clarise,” and calls her a 


jazz singer, which of course she 
wasn’t. It does, however, say that 
she did film work: 

“Private funeral services were held 
today at Claffey and Rota Funeral Home 
for Clarise Vance, well-known Southern 
jazz singer of bygone days. Miss Vance, 
who died in a local hospital last Thurs- 
day, was active both on the stage and 
in movies from 1904 until her retirement 
in 1950 . . . She remained active until 
her health failed and spent the last few 
years of her life in the hospital. 

“Miss Vance was a member of the 
San Francisco Theatrical Society, the 
Actors National Equity Association and 
the Actors Fund of America. . 

If it is true that the comedienne 
continued active until 1950, why has 
it been almost impossible to obtain 
information about her last years ? 
She of course, was a stage favorite 
for years before 1904. And Sam 
Stark says none of the old actors 
living in San Francisco have any 
recollection of Miss Vance’s having 
lived there. 

I wish I knew that an occasional 
ray of sunshine entered into the 
darkened mind of the once gay and 
sparkling actress, during those 10 
dreadful years when she was tor- 
tured by agonies physical and men- 
tal. I wish she could have known, in 
some lucid moments, that she was 
not entirely forgotten; that thou- 
sands of collectors treasure the rec- 
ords she made more than 50 years 
ago. 

Most of all, I wish she could have 
known that a man in Virginia had 
been trying for many years to learn 
enough about her to write an article 
paying a perhaps inadequate, but 
wholly a d m i r i,n g tribute to her 
achievements in the days when she 
was “Clarice Vance, the Southern 
Songbird.” I think such knowledge 
would have given her some moments 
of happiness. 

(The End) 
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1 Drill attachment sands round objects pre- j 
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lar objects impossible to place in lathe, c 
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Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 



Six Comediennes 

JOSIE SADLER 

(Continued from the May Issue) 

Third of the Six 
By JIM WALSH 


V. Josie’s Edison Cylinders 

Most of Josie Sadler's Victor rec- 
ords had been made before she began 
singing for Edison's two - minute 
Standard cylinders and the four-min- 
ute Amberols. Her first, Edison 
Standard, 10179, “He Falls for the 
Ladies Every Time," was announced 
in August, 1909. 

The New Phonogram said: 

•‘This selection serves to introduce an- 
other well-known vaudeville artist to 
the phonograph public. Miss Sadler sings 
in German dialect. For her first record, 
Miss Sadler has chosen the above selec- 
tion sung by her in the musical comedy, 
‘The Mimic World.* ” 

Another stock Sadler number was 
offered that same month in the Am- 
berol list. On 184 she sang “Come 
and Hear the Orchestra:" 

“A comic waltz song in Dutch dialect, 
in which Miss Sadler gives on our record 
a clever reproduction of one of the acts 
in which she appears on the stage. Vari- 
ous instruments in the orchestra are 
featured during the song/* 

In September, 1909, “Lena From 
Germany," on two-minute cylinder 
10198, got only a brief mention: 

“Another vaudeville specialty by this 
clever singer in German dialect. Miss 
Sadler has ‘caught on’ and bids fair 
to be one of our most popular artists.” 

The Edison records by Miss Sadler 
were issued in such rapid succession 
one suspects they were made at one 
engagement. In October, on 10229, 
she dusted off “One Good Turn De- 
serves another:" 

“A comic waltz song in German dia- 
lect. The title is the exclamation of 
Wilhelmina as she dances with Heinie 
Schmidt.” 

The next two-minute Sadler cylin- 
der came forth in December. It was 
10267. “BL-ND and P-G," and seems 
not to have been in dialect: 

“A clever and popular ‘hit’ of the ‘kid’ 
style, in which Mamie Warner explains 
to Buddie Horner the original and unique 
spelling she gave to the words, ‘blind 
pig,' at the spelling bee in school. 

"Buddie, being in love with Mamie, 
agrees that her spelling is correct, for 
'blind pig has no eyes.’ The air is 
^ pretty and Miss Sadler's rendition clev- 
er, her enunciation being remarkably 
clear and distinct." 

There was a considerable interval 
before Edison offered another Josie 
Sadler record, but in June, 1910, her 


second four-minute Amberol, 438, 
“The German Fifth,” was in evi- 
dence: 

"A vaudeville specialty by another 
artist whose reappearance in our lists 
will be greeted as that of a long lost 
friend. In this record Miss Sadler man- 
ages to combine an amazing amount of 
entertainment which well sustains her 
high standing as a German dialect art- 
ist. 

"A comic march song, some wooden 
shoe dancing, a funny dialog with an 
unfriendly orchestra, and, lastly, an im- 
itation of Heinie, the captain of the 
'German 5th/ giving his commands, are 
included in the record." 

Josie’s last Edison cylinder, the 
two-minute 10420, “How Can You 
Love Such a Man?” was announced 
in September, 1910: 

"In her inimitable dialect the popu- 
lar German comedienne registers an 
awful complaint about the laggardly 
love-making of her best fellow. Asked 
whether she preferred a book or a kiss 
for Christmas she told him she couldn’t 
read. Next day he sent a teacher around 
to the house! 

"She cites several more instances 
equally as deplorable. ‘How can you luff 
such a man as has got solid ifory on 
top?’ is her pathetic query. Next to 
her superior character work the dis- 
tinguishing feature of Miss Sadler's rec- 
ords is her delightfully distinct enunci- 
ation." 

I wonder if Irving- Berlin remem- 
bers writing* the words of that long- 
forgotten German dialect comic song 
to the music of Ted Snyder. 

I have now exhausted the list of 
her Columbia, Victor, and Edison 
offerings and may return to the in- 
terrupted account of her theatrical 
career. All the Edisons were discon- 
tinued when the Blue Amberol cyl- 
inder was introduced in the fall of 
1912. 


VI. More Theatrical Engagements — 
Starring in Movies 

After completing her road tour in 
“A Waltz Dream." Miss Sadler had 
a pleasant engagement with Lew 
Fields in “The -Jolly Bachelors" at 
the Broadway Theater. Also in the 
cast were Emma Cams. Stella May- 
be w, Billv Taylor, John T. Kelly, 
and Joe Welch. 

She then joined “The Bachelor 
Girls" at the Globe Theater. Mae 
Murray, later to be a movie star, 
was one of her associates. After- 
wards. she appeared in “Over the 
River." with Eddie Foy and Lillian 
Lorraine. 

Next followed an engagement in 
the Ziegfeld “Follies of 1912." Star 
performers included Leon Errol, 
Harry Watson, Jr., Bert Williams, 
and Ray Samuels. 

On leaving the Follies. Josie 
switched to another type of enter- 


tainment. She signed a contract with 
the Vitagraph Company, then the 
foremost producer of motion pic- 
tures, and for nearly two years was 
featured in one- and two-reel com- 
edies. I presume the films were made 
at Vitagraph's Fort Lee, N. J., stu- 
dios. 

Since Josie’s voice could not be 
heard she would not be called on 
to sing, so I imagine the pictures 
were slapstick comedy of the type 
of “Tillie's Punctured Romance," in 
which Marie Dressier starred. I have 
a publicity booklet, “Vitagraph Life 
Portrayals," in which two Josie Sad- 
ler films are described, with illus- 
trations. 

A one-reel picture, “Josie’s Dec- 
laration of Independence,” must have 
been meant to catch the 1914 Fourth 
of July trade. Miss Sadler and Billy 
Quirk were the featured players. 
Josie took the role of a maid who 
had many “run-ins" with the Marshe 
family for whom she worked, but 
always won out. 

Much the same idea is being used 
today in the “Hazel" television series 
starring Shirley Booth. There was 
also a “special feature in two parts," 
“Josie’s Coney Island Nightmare.” 

The publicity release from which I 
have been quoting went into con- 
siderable detail about Josie’s film ex- 
ploits: 

"She was featured in 'Omens and Ora- 
cles:’ the Josie series; ‘The Slavey’s 
Sacrifice/ with Norma Talmadge; ‘Set- 
ling- tlie Styles/ with John Bunny: 
‘Doctor Polly/ with Lillian Walker; 
‘When Women Go On the Warpath,' 
with Clara Kimball Young, Rose Tapley, 
and Sidney Drew. 

"Also in ‘Tlie Regiment of Two/ with 
Harry Morey, Sidney Drew, Edith Storey 
and Rose Tapley; ‘The Rival Under- 
takers;' ‘The Midget’s Revenge/ with 
Norma Talmadge; ‘Matrimonial Man- 
euvers,’ with Maurice Costello; ‘Father 
and Son,’ with Courtney Foote. She was 
further featured in 'The Coming of 
Gretchen/ with James Lackaye; ‘The 
Song Bird of the North,’ with Anita 
Stewart: ‘The Forgotten Latchkey/ with 
Harry Morey and Anita Stewart; 'Betty 
in the Lion’s Den/ with Clara Kimball 
Young and Darwin Karr; ‘The Honor- 
able Algernon/ with Hughie Mack and 
Norma Talmadge. 

"And in ‘Flaming Hearts:’ ‘Wanted a 
House,' with Billy Shea; ‘John Tobin’s 
Sweetheart/ ‘When Glasses Are Not 
Glasses,’ ‘Our Fairy Play,' ‘Made in 
Sweden/ ‘The Feudists/ ‘Bunny Back- 
slides/ and many others. 

"She then went with the World Film 
Company for one feature, ‘What Hap- 
pened to Jones.' 

"She then took a well-earned rest. 
Her next appearance was at the Cort 
Theater in ‘The Blue Envelope.' She is 
now appearing in vaudeville with her 
own sketch, ‘Moving Pictures/ which is 
making a great hit." 

The final paragraph tells us: 

“Her recreation is cooking, and her 
fellow artists can testify to Us quality 
and tlie many new dishes she has in- 
vented. She has a wonderful collection 
of autographed photographs, given to 
h-r by her professional brethren and 
si si e*-s. which she holds very dear.” 
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MUSIC BOXES 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm I 

I gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- I 
\ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are I 
1 money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 
| Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. | 

| Just ask for any specific item and Pm sure I will have it. Every item I 
I offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need \ 
l plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. | 

| Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. \ 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island { 
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OLD SALZBURG 
MUSIC BOXES 

Bought Sold Repaired 

Cases expertly refinished, inlays restored and retinted to original condition. 
Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing In new &. 

Antique Music Boxes 

Located In Historic old Georgetown In the Nation’s Capitol 

1628 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 

Washington 7, D. C. Hudson 3-4553 
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REBUILDING THE 

PLAYER PIANO 

By LARRY GIVENS 

^ Now you can get that old piano in good shape, and really enjoy 
it again! 

Rebuilding the reed organ also included in this fine 170 page, 
hard-bound book. 43 illustrations. Only $6.95. 

The first book of its type ever offered. 

Sold with a money-back guarantee by 
THE VESTAL PRESS, 3533 Stratford, Vestal 2, N. Y. 
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Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT REPAIRING - ejUndara roptnnM, 
comb* repaired A tuned, all parts repaired, 
oases refinished, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals A lists. 

Bomand Music Box Co. 

139 4th Are. (PE S-1MS) Pelham, N.T. 
Specialists since 1835 
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TIIE CURIOUS HISTORY 
OP MUSIC BOXES 
|3, postpaid 

243 pages, 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist erf 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of dock- 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES. 1008 S. Michigan, Chicago S .111. 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 


Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 16% " 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types 
of mechanical musical items for re- 
storing and reselling. 
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VII. Josie as a Business Woman 

We now come to the latest bit of 
information I have concerning Josie 
Sadler — though not to the end of her 
life, if she is really dead. It is a 
feature story by Helen Rhodes which 
appeared in the New York Daily 
Mail for July 9, 1920, under the 
heading: “Josie Sadler, Favorite 
Comedienne of Her Day, Forsook 
Stage for Business and Loves New 
Job." 

Sub-heads are: “Actress of ‘Peggy 
From Paris’ Now Keeps Books and 
Operates Own Plant," and “ ‘Theater 
Taught Me to Know Human Nature, 
Invaluable in Business/ Declares 
Player." I shall quote the more im- 
portant parts: 

“What's become of Josie Sadler? 
Whenever theater goers get together and 
start reminiscing, Josie Sadler comes in 
for her share of the discussion. The 
favorite comedienne of her day, rich in 
talent and humor, idolized by her pub- 
lic— why did she forsake the stage? 

“Josie Sadler left the stage two years 
ago to go into business — a business as 
far removed from the life of an actress 
as could possibly be imagined. She con- 
ducts an electrical laboratory — her hus- 
band's which she took over at his death. 
And the name, Josephine S. Geddes, 
signed perhaps to your own bill for elec- 
trical repairs, is none other than that 
of the famous Josie Sadler. 

“When she took over her husband’s 
business, she lcenw not the first thing 
about it. Her mind was not scientifically 
trained and she loathed the mathematics 
and figures generally. 

“She had never known any business 
in all her life but the theatrical: she 
had been on the stage since she made 
her first appearance at the age of 9 with 
Flo and May Irwin in Tony Pastor's 
‘Nursery Rhymes.' 

“However, she came down to her 
husband's office in Front street, a neigh- 
borhood that reeks of coffee and hides, 
and established herself. Today she is a 
highly successful business woman, man- 
aging a large force of men and women, 
with her son, William Geddes, who, like 
his mother, gave up the stage to enter- 
business as her assistant. 

“I found her in her office early this 
morning, her business waist and skirt 
enveloped in a huge apron. Josie Sad- 
ler has not changed. She has the same 
ready smile, the same sympathetic hu- 
mor that endeared her to New York in 
the old days. And to the stage she 
ascribes her success in business. 

“ 'The stage,’ says Josie Sadler, ‘is 
the most wonderful institution in the 
world. It taught me to know people and 
to judge them quickly. It taught me 
resourcefulness, perseverance — in fact 
everything I know. 

“ TBy knowing thoroughly the charac- 
ter one portrays, one comes to know 
people thoroughly. This the stage did 
for me. The technical knowledge and 
skill at figures I learned myself, and 
now r keep a set of books. 

“ ‘The people who had worked here 
with my husband were kind to me and 
helpful: they told me things I needed 
to know. And there were a few good 
friends of my husband’s who helped 
me. For the rest, I worked it out myself 
by merely applying common sense and 
mv sense of humor. 

" 'And what helped me most, T be- 
lieve, was that same sense of humor. 
I can. always see the ludicrous side of 
things, no matter how bad they may be. 
The folks around here used to take this 
place as a most serious matter: then T 
came along and laughed at them, and 
I've got them all laughing now, too.* 

“She has, indeed. She manages her 
office, it seems to me, just as if it 
were a comedy, and she the stage man- 
ager. She is down at her office every- 
day, sometimes as early as 8:30. When 
the business was new to her she got 
down earlier. Sometimes she works until 
6 or 7. 

“ 'Far from finding the length of the 
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SIX COMEDIENNES 

MAY IRWIN 

Fourth of the Six 

By JTM 


business day wearing,’ she says, ‘I find 
it easier than theatrical hours. We work 
earlier in the day, but we don't work 
Saturdays, and Saturday is the big day 
in the theatrical business. 

“ ‘We don’t have matinees on holidays 
here. And in this business I can have 
a settled home, which I love better than 
anything on earth. Do you know what 
I do all day Sundays? Cook! 

■* 'Sunday is my day in the kitchen. 
I rise early and get into a bungalow 
apron, put my hair up into a little knot 
and begin the day with a waffle break- 
fast and all the fixings. Then when 
that’s over, I start to get dinner, an- 
other huge affair with a couple of des- 
serts. Sunday afternoons I get out my 
machine, as I make all my own clothes.' 

Truly, an industrious lady was 
Josie Sadler! I wonder how long she 
continued to operate the electrical 
supply company and to spend her 
Sundays cooking and sewing. 

As I conclude an admittedly in- 
complete biographical sketch, two 
thoughts occur to me: Josie Sadler 
may have had only one husband. It 
may be that Fred Lennox was a 
stage name and that her husband's 
real name was Geddes. Perhaps he 
quit the stage in order to go into 
business. 

And Josie Sadler's appearance 
with May and Flo Irwin in Tony 
Pastor's “Nursery Rhymes" had to 
be somewhere between 1876, when 
the Irwin sisters joined the show, 
and 1883, when they left. .Say, at a 
guess, Josie joined in 1881 at the 
age of 9. That would make her 90 
years old today. 

Whatever her age may be, in the 
very remote possibility that she is 
yet alive, she was a fine comedienne 
and apparently a lovable woman. I 
am glad that her voice still survives 
on records. 

The End 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, DIaque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 

ON, FONOTIPIA. G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR/’ "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FA VI A- A RTS AY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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RECORDS FOR SALE 

CROSBY 78's, approx. 500. Includes 
test, picture labels. In albums. Private 
collection. Pkg. only. — M. Czap, S600 
Wyoming, Detroit 4, Mich. Ph. WE 4- 
2603. jep 


Fifty-six years ago Sumner W. 
Rose, a Biloxi Miss., dealer in Edison 
records, contributed a letter to the 
March 15, 1907, Talking- Machine 
World. Mr. Rose was displeased be- 
cause he couldn’t understand the 
words of some of his cylinders. He 
singled out the reigning comedienne, 
Ada Jones, for special censure, 

I hope my friend, Milford Fargo, 
the Ada Jones enthusiast, of Ro- 
chester, N.Y., will forgive my men- 
tioning Mr. Rose's remarks. 

The Mississippian allowed that 
Ada was good in such songs as “Keep 
a Little Cozy Corner in Your Heart 
for Me," but he couldn't see why she 
recorded dialect numbers. He said 
it was impossible to understand her 
when she sang such compositions as 
George M. Cohan's “Virginia Song," 
“If the Man in the Moon Were a 
Coon," and “Waiting at the Church.” 

One must wonder why a Missis- 
sippi man had any trouble with re- 
corded Negro dialect. But Sumner 
Rose must have represented a small 
minority of record buyers. Ada 
Jones' Negro dialect songs were 
among her best sellers and probably 
more copies of “Waiting at the 
Church” were sold than of any other 
of her solo numbers. 

Even so, it wasn’t easy to turn 
out successful records in those days, 
as witness the following from the 
same issue: 

"DIFFICULTIES IN MAKING REC- 
ORDS . . . Innumerable instances are 
known where singers who have been 
successful before the public are dire 
failures as record makers. The latest 
instance is that of May Irwin, whose 
Negro dialect songs have won her great 
popularity and a fortune. 

"Recently she essayed reproducing 
one of her vocal hits on a record, but 
the results were so weak that rejection 
followed. Not more than 20 people make 
the rounds of the talking machine com- 
panies." 

Later, I shall discuss May Irwin's 
recording failure. Now I take issue 
with the World's statement that only 
a score of persons regularly made 
records in 1907. True, recording* was 
a specialized procedure and there 
were comparativelv few men, and 
fewer women, who were experts, but 
the number of successful “popular" 
performers was far more than 20. 

The Channell Studio for Photo- 
graphy at Orange, N. J., advertised 
in the March 15, 1907, T. M. W. that 
it could supply photos of these ar- 
tists who sang or played for various 
companies, but mostly for Edison: 

Ada Jonas, Len Spencer, Arthur Col- 
lins, Byron G. Harlan, Harry Macdon- 
ough, Richard Jose. Frank C. Stanley, 
Billy Murray, Bob Roberts, Corinne 
Morgan, Mary Porter Mitchell, Marie 
Narelle, Daisy Boulais, Florence Hinkle, 
Marie Hoy, Edward M, Favor. Cal Stew- 
art. Will F. Denny, Hans ICronold, Frank 
R. Seltzer, Fred W. Hager, John Hazel, 
Charles D’Almaine, Frank S. Mazziotla. 
Eugene A. Jarnlas, John Kaiser, Billy 
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Golden, Edgar L. Davenport, Leo Zim- 
merman. 

Also Frederick W. Ecke, Henry E. 
Nesbit, George Seymour Lenox, Irving 
Gillette, Albert Benzler, Fred Van Eps, 
Edward Meeker, Edward Barrow, Joi 
Belmont, John H. Bieling, S. H. Dudley, 
Eugene C. Rose, William Tuson, Andrew 
Keefe, James F. Harrison, Julian Rose, 
William F. Hooley, Steve Porter, Vess 
L. Ossman, William H. Thompson, "Tas- 
cotL," Harry Anthony, the Edison Quar- 
tet, and the duet teams of Bieling and 
Macdonough, Collins and Harlan, Har- 
lan and Stanley, Anthony and Harrison, 
and Jones and Spencer. 

This list by no means included all 
the prominent “popular" recording 
artists of 1907. Since Channel l’s 
studios and the Edison recording fa- 
cilities were in the same city the 
performers who had pictures taken 
there were mostly Edison artists. 
(Richard Jose was an exception.) 

Those who didn't visit Orange were 
not likely to be photographed by 
Channell. Some years ago I called 
on Mr. Channell, who I believe has 
since died. He told me he had des- 
troyed the negatives of those old 
photos, thinking them of no further 
value, only about a month before. 

I learned one thing from that 
Channell ad — that Miss Hoy's first 
name was Marie. This lady, who 
made a few records as a duet part- 
ner of Harry Anthony, was referred 
to in the Edison catalogs only as 
“M ; ss Hoy," with her given name 
omitted. 

Daisy Boulais was the mysterious 
soprano who assisted Harlan and 
Stanley in a few vaudeville sketches. 
Her photos seem to resemble those of 
Mrs. Frank C. Stanley, but Mrs. 
Stanley told me she had never heard 
of Miss Boulais. “Tascott" was a 
vaudeville comedian, who made just 
two records and never used his first 
name. 

II. Mr. Edison's Birthday Party 

Before undertaking the life story 
of May Irwin I shall evince an airy 
disregard of strict chronology by re- 
lating a few more interesting items 
I found in the Talking Machine 
World. Many record collectors are 
eager for miscellaneous information 
of this sort. 

I learned that cylinder 9400, “The 
Lover and the Birds,” a soprano solo 
by Florence Hinkle, was used at 
the Edison laboratory to test horns 
for “blasting.” If no jarring sound 
came through while playing that re- 
cord it was assumed nothing else 
would blast. 

The Burke Talking Machine and 
Novelty Company of Brooklyn, suc- 
cessor to Burke and Rous, had made 
assignment to its creditors and was 
going out of business. The firm 
made an unbreakable cylinder, whose 
principles, perhaps, were incorpor- 
ated into the Indestructible cylinder 
which appeared later that year. The 
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Blanche Ring was mentioned in a 1903 
magazine article as a likely rival to 
May Irwin for the title of Queen of 
Comedy. 


Ann had assets of $6,500 and liabili- 
ties of $4,200. The Rous who had 
been a partner was the brother of 
Sam Rous, better known on records 
as S. H. Dudley. 

The Leeds and Catlin Company 
was making “Radium” cylinders, 
which Lionel Mapleson, the Metro- 
politan Opera librarian who used to 
hide back stage and record snatches 
of pei'formances, declared to be the 
best records he had heard. Artists 
included J. W. Myers, Stanley, Har- 
lan, Henry Burr, Collins, Jones, 
Spencer, Ossman, Steve Porter, A1 
Sweet and Edward F. Rubsam — 
hallowed names in the phonograph's 
popular pantheon. 

Columbia planned to issue 500 
“velvet-finish” records, with smooth- 
er surfaces than the ordinary kind, 
to sell for 75c instead of at the 
regular 60-cent price. These prob- 
ably were the semi-flexible Marconi's. 

On his 60th birthday, Febniary 
11, 1907, Thomas A. Edison had been 
honored with a dinner and enter- 
tainment at the Kroger auditorium 
in Newark. No operatic stars sang 
for Mr. Edison’s pleasure. Instead, 
established Edison “talent” oblig-ed 
— the Rambler Minstrels Quai'tet of 
Byron G. Harlan, Billy Murray, Ar- 
thur Collins and Steve Porter. 

Eugene Jaudas, the orchestra con- 
ductor, was there, and so was song 
writer Henry Frantzen — presum- 
ably as pianist. The quartet sang 
a parody on “Everybody Works But 
Father,” which probably paid oblique 
tribute to Edison’s long working- 
hours. Collins and Harlan parodied 
“Arrah Wanna.” 

III. Mrs. Rover’s Roving Rover 

The most amusing item told of 
how Mrs. Grace E. Rover heard a 
high tenor voice coming out of a 
slot machine and recognized it as 
that of her estranged husband, Fred 
G. Rover. Fred had lived up to his 
last name by leaving the Rovers’ once 
happy home. He had, in fact, become 


a charter member of the Rover Boys. 

Meanwhile, he had made his only 
Edison cylinder. “Those Songs My 
Mother Used to Sing,” and it was 
his tenor tribute to Mother’s trilling 
which Mrs. Rover heard from the 
1907 juke box. Immediately, the 
irate lady did some singing of her 
own and voiced her version of “The 
Alimony Blues.” 

Presumably with the help of the 
Edison recording staff, she succeed- 
ed in running down the rambling 
Rover, who had been a soloist at the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church in Brooklyn and a member 
of the Rialto Comedy Four, As a 
vaudevillian he made big money, $100 
a week. 

After Mrs. Rover had plaintively 
asked (in words foreshadowing a 
song that became popular half a doz- 
en years later), “Have you seen my 
roving Rover?” the straying tenor 
was ordered to show cause why he 
should not be adjudged guilty of con- 
tempt of court. 

IV. Early Career 

May Irwin was a stag'e favorite 
long before the 20th century an'ived 
— and Irwin was a stage name! The 
comedienne, of Scottish extraction, 
had the family name of Campbell. 

Meanwhile, here is an interesting 
account of her before-1900 career 
and achievements, from “Famous 
Actresses,” by Lewis C. Strang: 

"May Invin is a personality rather 
than an artist, an entertainer more than 
an actress. Her career has vacillated 
between the variety stage and the le- 
gitimate until at last she has become 
identified with that hybrid species of 
the theatrical amusement called farce- 
comedy. 

“Miss Irwin is a famous fun maker; 
of jolly, rotund figure, and with a face 
that reflects the gaiety of nations, she 
is the personification of humor and 
careless mirth. . . Her good nature is 
infinite and her buoyancy of spirits 
irrepressible. 

“Her good-fellowship is infectious, and 
she has a great facility for getting on 
intimate terms with her audience, mak- 
ing herself, for the time being, the 
personal friend of every man, woman, 
and child in the theater the instant 
that she appears on the stage: and hers 
is a whole-souled, generous friendship, 
even if on the verge of Bohemia. 

“May Irwin was born (June 27, 1862) 
in Whitby, a little town in Ontario, 
Canada, about 20 miles from Toronto, 
and she lived there until she went on 
the stage. When she was only eight 
years old she was the soprano in the 
Episcopal church choir in her native 
village. 

" ‘Singing came naturally to me,* she 
said. ‘My voice never had any cultiva- 
tion. I harmonized as naturally as I 
talked, my voice was naturally placed, 
and I produced tones by the law breath- 
ing taught me, not by any other rule. 
All through my childhood I sang in all 
the cantatas and such folly that is a 
part of going to school.’ 

“May and her sister Flora made their 
debut on the variety stage in Buffalo. 
N. Y., when they were little tots In 
short dresses. That was in December, 
1875. and the salarv they received was 
$20 a week. The first thing they sang 
was 'Sweet Genevieve.’ 

“Poor Plo was so nervous that after 
it was over she fainted away, and May 
had to sing the encore alone, which she 
did with all the assurance in the world. 

“Tn fact, T do not believe May Irwin 
could faint if she tried. 

“Engagements in variety theaters on 
a circuit that included Cleveland, St. 
Douis. and Cincinnati followed, and then 
the children did their first sketch, which 
was nailed 'On Board the Mary Jane.’ 

“Their third season found them at 



A photo of May Irwin reproduced 
from the 1901 “Players’ Blue Book.” 


Tony Pastor's in New York, and how 
that came about Miss Irwin tells as 
follows: 

“ ’We were appearing in Detroit. It 
was late in the season of 1876-77. We 
had been engaged for two weeks, and 
had been so successful that we stayed 
six. Tony Pastor’s company was on tour, 
making, even in the cities, one night 
stands. On the day the company reached 
Detroit we had a matinee, and Pastor 
came to see us. 

“ ‘He left town that night to go on 
to the next stand, and he wired, back 
to us, ‘Could you open in New York 
at my theater September I3th? Wire 
terms.’ 

“ ‘Could we? Weren’t we just crazy 
to? Sister and I sat up all that night 
talking about it. We made our debut 
in New York, September 13, 1877 — pretty 
good for two children. We stayed there 
seven years. We were engaged for $60 
a week, and at the end of our connection 
there we were getting $80. It was a 
small salary compared with what is 
paid now, and I realized it was small 
then for what we did. 

“‘Our first sketch was “A Rural 
Stroll,” which we played for four years. 
I own that it was great training, for 
we had to keep our sketch right up to 
the times. 

“ Tn addition to my turn with Flo, I 
used to do the leads in the burlesque 
which always wound up the evening, 
and those burlesques were not written 
out. I used just to get instructions and 
go on and carry them out. It’s great 
training, throws you on your own re- 
sources. Why, I played everything from 
babes in arms to decrepit old women.' 

“Then came the most remarkable 
event in Miss Irwin’s theatrical experi- 
ence, her jump from variety at Tony 
Pastor’s to the classic atmosphere of 
Augustin Daly's temple of dramatic art. 
‘Oh, I was ambitious,’ Miss Irwin de- 
clared, when asked how it happened, 
'and in an ambitious person’s career all 
advances seem like heavens. 

'* ‘Mrs. Gilbert and Miss Rehan used 
to come to Tony Pastor's very often, 
and finally we were playing in Chicago 
at one Theater while Daly's company 
was playing at Hooley's, and Richard 
Dorney came up to see me one day and 
asked me if I would like to join Daly’s. 
The very next morning I met Mr. Daly 
by appointment and signed for three 
years. 

“ ‘At the end of that time I re-en- 
gaged, but only stayed another year — 
four in all. It was very legitimate and 
delightful, but it was not profitable, 
and when an offer of three times my 
Daly salary came, just to do a single 
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turn with the Boston Howard Athen- 
aeum Star Specialty Company — well, I 
couldn't resist it.' 

“While with the Howard ALhenaum 
Company the Irwin Sisters, as May and 
Flo were billed, produced John J. Mc- 
Nally's first dramatic work, a sketch 
called 'Home Rule.’ During- the summer 
of 1SSS, Miss Irwin played on the Pa- 
cific Coast, acting Martha in Richard 
Golden's 'Jed Prouty' Company. 

“Another year with the Howard Ath- 
enaeum Company followed, and then 
Miss Irwin became a member of Rus- 
sell's ‘The City Directory' Company, 
perhaps the finest farce company organ- 
ization ever ^ot together. In 1891 she 
(Continued on page 45) 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


SWISS MUSIC BOXES, new list of 
rare collector's Items; list of books on 
music boxes, also article on the repinning 
of Swiss music box cylinders. — Bor- 
nand’s, 139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 
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FOR SALE, 4 music boxes (large) : 
Drum bell Paillard; double disc Sym- 
phonium with 48 discs; 3 cylinder Ja- 
cobs; 166-tooth Organo-Piccalo. All in 
excellent condition. — Mrs. A. W. Thur- 
ow, R.R. 2, Box 115, Yorkville, Illinois. 

jelOS2 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books, $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Sociuel 

Dr., Soquel, Calif. au3694 

EDISON Cabinet Model C-19. SM- 
92912. Patent dates: Nov. 17, 1903; May 
23, 1916. Plus 200 thick disc records. 

Best offer over $50. — Hensel, 354 Rich- 
mond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio. au3484 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. jly3846 

CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 min. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 75c. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Mlnersville, Pa. apl22741 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18^" $3; 
15%" $2.50; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. s6468 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


PLAYER ENTHUSIAST’S DREAM: 
Electric upright player piano with Low- 
rey Organo attached. Automatic rewind 
and replay. Standard rolls. Fascinating 
tone combinations possible as player, or 
manually. Superb tone and condition. 
$850, or make offer! — Piano, Box 344, 
Pigeon Coye, Mass. au3426 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


WANTED: Following reproducing pi- 
ano rolls: )1 QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 
nl20061 

Wanted: Welte, Deluxe, Duo-Art 
and Ampico rolls. — T. P. Grattelo, 
1519 California St., San Francisco, 
Calif. je3483 

OLD player piano roils for sale. Free 
list. Also send wants. — Paula Watson, 
6653 Enright, St. Louis 30, Mo. au3023 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL rosewood melodeons, Also 
expert repair service. — C. Lamper, 
C -Sharp Hobby Shop, (New address 135 
W. 10th, Holland, Mich.) Closed Sun- 
days. je3483 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy & sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

je6046 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver 
5, Colorado. sl269S 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists of 
records or phonographs you have for 
sale. I am a collector only. The only 
records I want to buy are sapphire, 
center-start Pathe discs by Gene Greene, 
“The Ragtime King.” I will pay $3 for 
fine copies of Pathe records by Greene, 
if they are not already in my collection. 
I need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonogTaph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World 
from 1905 to 1926, and The Edison Pho- 
nograph or Amberola Monthly, Diamond 
Points, the Columbia Record and the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Va. tfx 


RECORDINGS NEEDED, will pay 
high price: “Clarinetski,” Johnny Dodds; 
“Prohibition Has Done Me Wrong,” Jim- 
my Rodgers; WPA-Glenn Miller. Please 
contact Aida Favia-Artsay, 50 Prospect 
Ave., Valhalla, N. Y. tfx 


RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1957 ra- 
dio or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, 
mystery, adventure). — George Vlasto, 
400 North St., Greenwich, Conn. au38S2 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector's items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

je3084 


Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A R G, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y. je6806 

50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
David B. Heyman, 528 East 3rd 
St., Brooklyn 18, N. Y. jly3297 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78's, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. The 
Record Album, 208 W. 80th St., New 
York 24, N.Y. f!28862 


MUSIC BOX RECORDINGS, the orig- 
inal authentic “Old Music Box Melodies” 
made from finest instruments: RCB-4 
“Music Box Medley of Waltzes” and 
AB-5 “Golden Music Box Favorites.” 
26 selections on each of these fine 12" 
Hi-Fi records, $3.98 each postpaid. — 
Bornand’s, 130 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

je3637 


I SEE HUNDREDS of records every 
day. Let’s hear your needs.—Ted’s Sec- 
ond Hand Store. 1128 Ridge Ave.. Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (Stamp please). je3253 


OVER 100,000 hard-to-get records, 1903 
to LP. —Jack's Record Cellar, 254 Scott 
Sl, San Francisco 17, Calif. dl2S801 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide” lists 7500 numbers 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. jel2006l 


FREE “Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station. 
New York, N. Y. O6407 


Free Lists - 78’s, cylinders, popu- 
lar, operatic, instrumental. Reason- 
able prices, many rarities. — Soffer, 
505 W. 122, New York 27, N. Y. 

jly3084 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP. — ARG, 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. au6407 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and 
cylinder records, many types of early 
phonographs, 25c for list. Also “Evolu- 
tion of the PhonogTaph,” by Walter 
Welch and Oliver Reed, a complete his- 
tory of the phonograph, 576 passes, regu- 
lar price $9.95. — Coppernoll's Antiques, 
Palatine Bridge, N. Y. au3407 


FOR SALE: Disc records, Caruso, Mc- 
Cormack, Tetrazzini, Olitzka, Victor 
Light Opera Company, etc. Send 10c for 
list. Also Edison console combination 
radio and record player, walnut cabinet. 
— Monroe Sands, 303 E. Washington, 
Urbana, 111. je34S3 


SEMI - MONTHLY mail auctions of 
classical vocal records. 10 years experi- 
ence with regular listings. Tape and 
acetates of rare broadcast performances 
including unusual material of Callas, 
Corelli, Flagstad, Martinelli, Rysanek, 
Sayao, Bjoerling, etc. — Georg Pluck, 
Waterloo Village, Grass Lake, Mich. 

je3046 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South's 
store for top condition collectors’ 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
Record Collectors Service, 2322 Biscayne 
Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. jly3464 


RARE record collectors: Send $1 (re- 
fundable first order) for lists of rare 
items, operatic or show biz. Send $1 for 
rare 1915 portrait of A1 Jolson. Send $1 
for rare record of Thomas Edison and 
Gen. Pershing speaking. — Miemory Shop, 
18S Monroe, Grand Rapids, Mich. au3426 


RARE RECORDS at mail auction: The 
Arthur E. Knight collection will be sold 
in a series of special auctions. Send for 
list at once to avoid missing a single one. 
Contains countless superb items and 
some almost never encountered in public 
sales. A group of very high calibre. 
— Georg Pluck, Waterloo Village, Grass 
Lake, Mich. jly3088 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NOTICE: Will be on vacation the 
month of May. Open for business on 
June 1st. All orders and correspondence 
will be taken care of on my return. 
Thanking you. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 
Soquel Dr., Soquel, Calif. je3675 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
Wflft a Compact Low-Coif Leo Sl/enf 5uc*/on Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000'S IN USE 

»rile to 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tujunga, Calif. 
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WANTED 


Antique Penny Banks and 
Toys of Good Quality 

Also Toy CkUIon 
Correspondence Invited and given 
prompt attention. 

F. L. BALL 

l #84 Memorial Drive Cambridge 88, 


E Wo are accepting orders for \ 

repair I 

SERVICE } 

on I 

MECHANICAL I 

BANKS and TOYS I 

| We Also Buy Old Banks I 

GEORGE W. BAUER | 

I P. O. Box 145 | 

I Pottstown, Pa. I 

i tic ■ 


MECHANICAL BANK 
BOOKLET 

A new booklet useful to both dealer and 
collector. Complete listings and new 
grading system. In seven parts covering 
the complete field of American, foreign, 
semi-mechanical, patterns, recasts, fakes, 
and variations. 

NOW AVAILABLE PRICE $2 

P. H. GRIFFITH 

P-O. Box 10644, Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 

tfx 


TOYS WANTED 


ILLUSTRATED Catalog, 82 tvpical old 
toys & prices I pay. Catalog $1 refunded 
on purchase of toy for my collection — 
Lawrence Altman Antiques, Toys & Bells 
of the World, 4703 McPherson Ave., St. 
Louis S, Mo, aul2432 


OLD IRON TOYS: Especially want 
Royal Circus giraffe cage wagon, must 
have large cast iron giraffe in wagon. 
Circus band wagon, any kind but the 
Overland. AJso want other old cast iron 
toj^s. Will pay extra good price. I am no 
dealer. Ives iron coal car No. 189. Large 
Ives one-horse hose reel. Weeden live 
steam fire engine. Camel pulling chariot. 
—A. H. Mundis ,731 Wallace St., York, 
Penna. je68422 


EARLY TOYS, toy catalogs. High 
grade cast iron horse drawn carriages, 
wagons and all types of rigs, unusual 
and elaborate. Nickel plated horse drawn 
fire pumpers. Live steam toys, bell toys 
and cap shooters. Bought and sold. — 
Lloyd Ralston, 1192 Youngstown Rd. 
S.B., Warren, Ohio. au3407 


MECHANICAL BANKS 
WANTED 

Especially the more 
Scarce Banka 

FRANK LAUQHLIN 

1134 E. Douglai Wlohlta, Kansas 

au36c 


MECHANICAL ANTIQUES 
WANTED 


Need old electric train passenger 
cars, Ives No. 241 to No. 249 or 
any combination. Also Lionel No. 
412 to No. 416, brown or green. — 
Bert Race, 199 Orange St., Albany, 
New York. jlyl28862 


Early Electric Bulbs wanted. Bulbs 
must have bases different from those 
in use today, or be marked Tan- 
talum, Tungsten, or Meridian. — G. R. 
Brown, 1128 Riverdale Ave., Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada. je3027 


STILL BANKS 
WANTED 


ANIMAL BANKS in old original con- 
dition, singles or small collections. De- 
scribe fully, price. — Sidney Partridge, 
Marlboro, N. IT. au3882 


BANKS WANTED 


Want old toy electric trains, trol- 
leys, street cars. Especially want 
Ives Locos No. 3245, 1134, 1764, 1694. 
Also Boucher or Voltamp. — Bert 
Race, 199 Orange St., Albany, N.Y. 
Tel. HO 5-0761, except Sundays. 

myl22703 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank 
display ad in this section, listing vari- 
ous wants. — F. H. Griffith, P.O. Box 
10644, Pittsburgh 35, Pa. tfx 


OLD mechanical and still banks, toys 
describe, state price, condition. — Sco 
field’s, Box 457, Ridgefield, Conn. f!206i> 


IRON <£, TIN TOYS wanted: AU types 
of horse drawn cast iron and large tin 
toys, including Royal circus wagons and 
horse drawn trolleys, animated toy cap 
pistols, all types of steam operated toys, 
old mechanical banks, early autos, early 
iron and tin trains. — A. J. KovaJeski, 
331 Adams Ave., Scranton 3, Pa, Phone 
1-717 - DI 2-1963. jly3S64 


OLD mechanical and still banks, col- 
lections bought, — W. Miller, 1017 West- 
gate, Troy, Ohio. f 1223S 


MECHANICAL BANKS FOR SALE 


HAVE nice selection of still banks and 
few mechanicals. Please enclose stamp 
for list. — A. Hotze, 9326 McKenzie 
Rd., Affton 23, Mo. S12804 


PRIVATE collection 26 mechanicals 
and many stills. List furnished. Stamp 
please. — Ware’s Antiques, Clifton 
Forge, Va. jly3652 


PENNY PINEAPPLE mechanical coin 
banks. Brochure and prices. — High, 
Dept. H-5, 1219 Girard, Wyomissing, Pa. 

s3042 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 37) 

joined Charles Frohman’s forces, ap- 
pearing with Henry Miller in 'The Junior 
Partner,’ and after that in a burlesque 
called ‘The Poet and the Puppets.' 

"It was in this burlesque that she 
introduced to the public the famous 
song, ‘After the Ball.' At an after- 
theater supper in her room she heard 
Alexander Marti netti pick out the air 
on a guitar. The melody pleased her, and 
she had him write it down and fit some 
words to it. 

"Mr. Fro h man was opposed to her 
singing a sentimental song in a bur- 
lesque, but he yielded to persuasion and 
let her try it. The song was a great hit. 

"After ‘The Poet and the Puppets,’ 
Miss Irwin became associated with Peter 
F. Dailey in McNally's farce, ‘The 
Country Sport.’ For the last three sea- 
sons she has starred, producing first 
Mr. McNally's farce-comedy, 'The Widow 
Jones,’ and incidentally making herself 
famous through her Negro dialect songs 
and the broad humor and great unction 
that she puts Into Tagtime,’ that latter- 
day syncopated musical freak, whose 
father is the old-time Negro minstrel. 

"Her first ‘ragtime’ was 'The Bully,’ 
in which she made great sport by bring- 
ing a little colored boy on the stag-e 
with her. Miss Irwin says the way to 
learn to sing ‘ragtime’ is to study the 
Negro. 

" ‘I heard during one of my summer 
vacations,’ she continued, ‘some partic- 
ularly catchy music sung by Negroes 
working at the hotel where I was stop- 
ping. The idea occurred to me to try it 
myself. I did try it, and I failed. 

" ‘After successive failures I decided 
to find out from headquarters how it was 
sung, and I gave a reception to that 
colored musical talent. That was the best 
social investment I ever made. By keep- 
ing everlastingly at it, I finally discov- 
ered that the ragtime was obtained, not 
by the voice, but by the instrument. 

'With the Negroes it had been the 
result of the use of the '‘thumbstring’' 
on the banjo, by thrumming in which 

(Continued on page 49) 


MECHANICAL BANKS & TOY PISTOLS 

ESPECIALLY WANT MECHANICAL BANKS t 


• BOWERY BANK 

• ROYAL TRICK 
ELEPHANT (Tin) 

• WIMBLEDON 

• BOWLING ALLEY 
BANK 

• RED RIDING 
HOOD 

• FOOTBALL 
(Colored man kicks 
ball) 

• SCHLEY BOTTLING 
UP CXRVXRA 

• PRE 

(Penny changes to 
Quarter) 

• JAP EHE BALL 
TOSSER 

(Tin. wind-up) 

• SHOOT THAT HAT 
BANK 

• TOMMY BANK 
(Prone, Soldier Shoot* 
Gun) 

® BULL & BEAR 
BANK 

• COASTING BANK 


• MUSICAL SAVING 
BANK 

(You pay— I play) 

• PREACHER IN THE 
PULPIT 

• TARGET 

• RIVAL 

• SMYTH X-RAY 

• BRITISH LION 
(Tin) 

• TOAD IN DEN 
(Tin) 

• PERFECTION 
REGISTERING 
BANK 

• GIANT IN TOWER 

• DARKY 
FISHERMAN 

• FROG ON ARCHED 
TRACK (Tin) 

• TIME LOCK 
SAVINGS 

• CLOWN (Bust) 

• SNAKE & FROG 
IN POND (Tin) 

• WINNER SAVINGS 
(Tin) 


PISTOLS: 


CAMERA 
DOLPHIN 
TORPEDO Shooter 
HUMPTY, DUMPTY 
(Three heads) 
SAILING SHIP 


• TWO DOGS ON 
BENCH 

• OSCAR WILD* 
BOMB 

• TAMMANY PISTOL 
(Tiger Head) 


Also want Cast Iron horse drawn carriages, ani- 
mated bell ringing pull toys, old toy automobiles 
and old catalogs showing banks and toy pistols. 


F. H. GRIFFITH 

P.O. Box 10644 Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 

tfx 
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BUTTONS FOR SALE 


TEN UNUSED CALICOES $1.50; 
Calicoes 35c each. Large Jewels §l each. 
Old glass, large pictures, inlays. Ver- 
mont Light Infantry, Vermont Militia. 
Approvals with references. — Mrs. T. B. 
Wakefield, 76 Greene St., Burlington, Vt. 

je3445 


ANTIQUE BUTTONS, direct European 
imports, collectors' items, 18th century 
buttons, pictorials, crests, dress ear- 
rings, sets cuff links. — Mrs. Margot 
Jacoby, 250 W. 94th St., New York 25, 
N. Y. au!24431 


BUTTON HOOK BOOK. Pictures, in- 
formation, patents, §1.25. — Bertha Bet- 
ensley, 5042 N. St. Louis Ave., Chicago 
25, 111. S128801 


“WHO'S GOT THE BUTTON?" Rob- 
erts. New book on button collecting, 
with photographs, §3.25. “Uniform But- 
tons," priced, Johnson, §12. — Ruddell's, 
Box: 461, Washington 4, D.C. jly3263 


OLD BUTTONS. Various types and 
subjects. State wants. Approvals with 
references. Have a few "Indian Hunt- 
er,” large and medium, Button Classics, 
page 247-3. And “Chinese Slaying Dra- 
gon/' large, Nicholls 2896. Stamp please 
for information. — Rachel Price, 17 So. 
8th, Stroudsburg, Pa. je3656 


POKE BOXES, various priced buttons. 
Many rare types. Reasonable. — M. 
Shannon, S Compton St., Boston, Mass. 

n6806 


75 BUTTONS, different types, all col- 
lectable, §1. p.p. — Mary Caskey, Box 
215, Gloucester, N. J. jlyl2698 


ASSORTMENT 25-50-100 for §1.10 plus 
bonus buttons. Approvals with reference. 
Also poke boxes. — Mrs. Ralph Radosh, 
260 Sadonia Ave., Ferguson 35. Mo. 

jly3483 


MODERN glass paperweight buttons 
by Theresa. Hand made. Sparkling colors. 
Custom designed. No two alike. 10 for 
$2 postpaid. — Theresa Rarig, 302 Roth- 
say, Minneapolis, Kansas. jly3004 


Pipestone, rare and beautiful. 3 
large buttons plus “The Legend of 
Pipestone,” $2. — Museum, Keystone 
Rt. 255, Rapid City, S. Dak. my3405 


OLD BUTTONS. 85 assorted, 75 vege- 
table ivory or 40 black glass, $1. — Mrs. 
Karl S. Gerstenlauer, Pleasant Valley 
Village, R.D. 2. Milton, Pa. Je253 


OLD BUTTONS. 100 assorted, some 
goofies, 1 picture for $1. — Mrs. Martin 
Dimery, 1235 No. Main, Fremont, Nebr. 

jly3SS2 


ANTIQUE BUTTONS sent promptly 
on approval. One large picture button 
and 50 assorted old buttons, including 
5 small picture buttons for §2.50. China, 
pearl, or black glass assortments, each 
button different and nice, 50 for §2. Im- 
ported rose paperweights, 50c each or 
12 for §1 (beautiful for bracelets). Clos- 
ing out goofies at 5c each, 25 for §1, 50 
for §2, or 100 for §4. — Minerva M. Miner, 
Sherburne, N. Y. jly34201 


BUTTON BARGAINS, §1.25 -each offer. 
100 small in S different materials; 10 
small and 1- large picture button; 20 
china including- calicos; 12 calicos: 15 
realistic goofies including sets. Other 
buttons on approval for reference. Goofie 
set items exchanged. Stamp appreci- 
ated. — Solberg, Route 2, Stone Lake, 
Wis. au38G7 


ANTIQUE button collection for sale. 
Appraised by reputable antique dealer. 
7,500 buttons, many carded and all types. 
Includes large picture buttons and goof- 
ies. Priced §600. Will consider offer. For 
information write; Mrs. John H. .Rich- 
ards, 352 E. Allen St., Lancaster, Ohio. 

jel$23 


Number 10 is a “modern” button, 
one of a set which features typically 
American subjects: Indian, Statue of 
Liberty, etc. It was made in at least 
two sizes, and with both brass and 
silvered finish, c. 1 £>3 5 . 

Number 12 is a “Goofy,” c. 1940, 
and .is made of modern plastic in 
various colors. There are other 
“Goofy” Indian heads, some profile 
and some full-face, and all in the 
usual range of “Goofy” colors. 

Most of the remaining buttons are 
one-piece, convex, with incised de- 
signs. 

Numbers 13 and 17, similar in de- 
sign, are hand-made of copper. They 
have delicate designs and large, -ra- 
ther crude shanks. 

Numbers 14 and 16 bear identical 
designs, but one is made of copper, 
the other of silver. 

Number 15 is a ceramic button, 
slightly convex, with the “Thunder- 
bird” hand-painted in brown. On the 
back is the word “Zia.” 

Numbers 18 and 21 are hand-made 
of copper, and are Similar m type 
to 13 and 17. 

Number 19 as of silver, one-piece, 
with turquoise inset, and a large, 
square-sided shank of copper. It was 
made by a Hopi craftsman, c. 1930. 

Numbers 20 and 24 are also hand- 
fashioned of silver. Both liave small 
copper shanks, that of 24 being 
double. 

Numbers 22, 23, 25, and 27 are 
“Redskin Maid” buttons, designed for 
col lectors and tourists. They are 
made of copper, but the same pat- 
terns are found on similar silvered 
buttons. 

Number 25 is Indian-made from a 
silver coin of Mexico, the star being 
deeply incised over the original de- 
sign. 

The American Indian of tradition, 
like the “Old West,” is gone for- 

BUTTON BRACELETS 

We have some lovely bracelets made entirely 
of bullous. Each (9, plus 50c p os lace and Insur- 
ance. 

MORE BUTTON BRACELETS 

1 bracelet made of modem & old Satsuma but- 
tons. Write. 1 made of beautiful, small enamel 
buttons. Write. Or choose your own design, and 
we may be able to make It to suit a particular 
costume. What more stunning than a black glass 
bracelet for your black and white costume. 

PICTORIAL BUTTONS 

We have a wide variety of pictorial buttons. 
Our categories Include moon, stars, birds, flowers, 
fish, animals, children, etc. 

MARIE GROGAN 
Room 1000 

Marshall Field Annex Bldg. 

25 E. Washington, Chicago, III. 

app 


NICHOLLS BUTTON BOOKS 


► 

► 

► Supplement It and Index 
y Supplement III and Index 
y Both ordered at one time 6.00 j 


4 

4 

*2.75 4 
3.50 


Order now. Supply limited. 

Order from: 

Mrs. FLORENCE N. APOSTLE 
4806 Fitzhugh Ave. 
Richmond 30. Virginia 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

tic 4 


ever, a victim of that “progress” 
which, while it gives wiith one hand, 
takes away with the other. 

The warriors and hunters who 
once roamed over the country, bold 
and free, are peaceful citizens now. 
They have been forced to exchange 
their freedom for “security,” and to 
barter their customs and their heri- 
tage for the white ma n 's comf o r ts 
and conveniences. But their relics 
and their craftsmanship remain; and 
the enduring memory of their past 
helps to obscure the tragedy of tneir 
subjugation. 

Despite that subjugation, they are 
a permanent part of American life, 
and they will continue to influence 
it, if only through history and hob- 
bies and the place-names they left 
behind them. 


¥ I received Lhis bulLon and information 
about 20 years ago. The Daughters of 
the American Revolution continue to en- 
courage Indian craftsmen, but whether 
or not Lheir work is still sold utvder the 
auspices of Lhe Worldwide Missions 
Handicraiis Society, l can'L say. — D.F.B 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 45) 


- ■ * LllCi CtlCCL (J! a 

weird chant. The fact that the Negroes 
are so successful in the singing of ‘Tag- 
Lime" is because they have learned to 
sing to this very sort of an accom- 
paniment.’ 

“In the fall of 1897 Miss Irwin brought 
out ‘The Swell Miss Fitzwell,' which she 
lollowed last season with another farce - 
comedy, ‘Kate Kip, Buyer.' “ 

Thanks to Mr. Strang's article, we 
now have a very good account — 
which I condensed — of May Irwin's 
early theatrical days. A couple of 
“reinforcements,” however, have oc- 
curred to me. 

Miss Irwin's famous song, “The 
Bully,” was prepared for her by 
a sports writer, Charles E. Treva- 
than, after he had passed by “Babe” 
Connor's notorious establishment in 
St. Louis, and heard someone singing 
unprintable words to the tune which 
he adapted for “The Bully Song.” 

From the same dive came the orig- 
inal un ex purgated version of “Ta 
Ra Ra Boom De Re,” which, in a 
cleaned-up form, became the hit to 
which the onee-famous Lottie Collins 
nightly danced and high-kicked her- 
self into enhaustion. 

The late Otis Skinner recalled in 
his autobiography that he was a 
member of Miss Irwin's Company 
when she sang “The Bully” in “The 
Widow Jones.” One night he decided 
to pester her by crouching high 
above the stage and joining in her 
rendition. 

He said that as his voice began to 
blend, or conflict, with May's the 
portly comedienne was perplexed. 
She kept rolling her eyes upward, 
trying to detect the source of the 
sound, while she moved back and 
forth across the stage. If I remem- 
ber right, she never did find out 
where it came from. 

I once had a beautiful copy of Miss 
Irwin's 12-inch Victor record of “The 

(Continued on page 56) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 


RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 49) 

Bully Song,” but in a weak moment 
traded it to Charles Sniffin of White 
Plains, N. Y. (Aside to Mr. Sniffin: 
Pm sorry I did, Charlie, for I never 
have been able to find another copy.) 


“The Bully/’ in a somewhat modi- 
fied form, has become a hill-billy 
classic, “The Bully of the Town.” 
Probably the best version ever re- 
corded of the original “Bully Song” 
was Vernon Dal hart’s two-part inter- 
pretation on sa hard to find Colum- 
bia double-faced record, 15302. 


Strang also did not mention that 
in 1896 May Irwin had made a de- 
but in the movies. For Thomas A. 
Edison she and the late John C. 
Rice enacted a scene of torrid I by 
Gay Nineties standards) love mak- 
ing called “The Kiss.” 


The ardent manner in which May 
and John pressed lips through 50 
feet of film aroused wide-spread in- 
dignation and there were calls for 
censorship of those new-fangled, 
soul-destroying living pictures. Mak- 
ing the movie had meant hours of 
hard work for the supposedly amor- 
ous paii\ 


John C. Rice, incidentally, was a 
noted vaudeville performer, whose 
partner was his wife, using her mai- 
den name of Sail” Cohen. They were 
the parents of the charming soprano, 
Gladys Rice, who is still active in 
music and theatricals. 


Miss Rice began recording for Edi- 
son in 1915 and became one of the 
most popular Edison artists under 
the names of Gladys Rice, Rachel 
Grant, and Betti na Bergere. Later, 
she recorded for virtually all other 
American companies, often as a sing- 
ing partner of Billy Murray. 

(To be continued in the July Issue) 
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SIX COMEDIENNES 

MAY IRWIN 

Fourth of the Six 

(Continued from the June Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 

V. “The Players’ Blue Book" 

In 1901 A. D. Storms compiled a 
volume called “The Players’ Blue 
Book/’ which gave brief sketches of 
the day’s theatrical personalities. 
Here is his account of May Irwin — 
and notice that Storms says May 
made her debut in Rochester, N. Y., 
while Strang placed it in Buffalo. 
That’s just another example of the 
difficulties confronting the bio- 


grapher, but Buffalo appears to be 
correct: 

"A general favorite with theater goers, 
who has won her way to the top by 
hard work, is May Irwin, by birth a 
Canadian, and daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Campbell, of Whitby, Ontario, where 
May was born. . . 

“May made her professional debut, 
when but 13 years of age, at Rochester, 
N. Y., January 8, 1875. The next year 
she was under the management of Dan- 
iel Shelby, and the year following she, 
with her sister Flo, joined Tony Pastor’s 
company, where they remained until 
1SS3, doing short sketches and singing 
duets together. The four years following, 
she was with Augustin Daly’s company, 
playing many roles with great success. 

“ ‘Laugh and the world laughs with 
you’ is a saying that can truly be ap- 
plied to Miss Irwin, for who that has 
seen and heard her in such plays as 
‘Widow Jones,’ 'Courted Into Court,’ 
‘Kate Kip,' 'Sister Mary,’ or 'The Belle 
of Bridgeport,’ has not laughed? Miss 
Irwin's latest success up to the present 
writing is ‘Madge Smith, Attorney.’ " 


Sneaking again of “The Widow 
Jones/' in which “The Bully" was 
featured, I had a letter a few years 
ago from a niece of Mr. Trevathan, 
asking my help in tracing recordings 
of some of his compositions. 

VI. “The Coming Queen of Comedy" 

By one of those coincidences that 
frequently crop up when I am writ- 
ing for HOBBIES, since I began 
this sketch I have obtained Every- 
body's Magazine for June, 1903, in 
which James L. Ford had an infor- 
mative article, “The Coming Queen 
of Comedy." In discussing the co- 
mediennes of 60 years ago, Ford 
devoted considerable attention to 
May Irwin and mentioned other wo- 
men who were later to be heard 
on records. 

I think it worth while to quote 
part of his article and shall take 
the liberty of occasionally transpos- 
ing the order of sentences and para- 
graphs: 

“The untimely death of Rodina Voices 
in 189-1 left the Lhrone of humor vacant. 
H was not until May Irwin appeared 
in company with Peter F. Dailey in ‘A 
Country Sport' that it became evident 
another really humorous star had ap- 
peared. 

“By virtue of immediate popular rec- 
ognition, Miss Irwin straightway came 
into the kingdom and demonstrated, by 
her marked individuality, her finished 
art, and her inexhaustible buoyancy and 
spirits, her fitness for the crown. 

“From that time until last season Miss 
Irwin remained the one distinctively 
funny woman on the American scene. 
You might almost say she took the 
audience into her lap and talked to them 
like a big sister. 

“Blanche Ring's popularity with what 
is called ‘the Broadway public’ is merely 
a matter of six month’s growth. She is 
the breezy maiden who, at the opening 
of Mrs. Osborn's Play House, bounded 
into favor with a song, ‘The Belle of 
Avenue A,‘ which she sang with infinite 
spirit and humor. 

“It is to her credit that with her pro- 
fessional experience her stage work 
should be so free from vulgarity and 
offensive suggestion as it is. She is 
breezy, jolly, exuberant, and has an in- 
fectious laugh which never fails to put 
her on good terms with an audience. 

“There is also Marie Dressier, a 
woman of undoubted humor who aston- 
ishes us now and then with some re- 
markably clever work, who sings Negro 
dialect songs admirably, and in some 
respects reminds one of May Irwin. 

“Josie Sadler and Edna Aug are also 
deserving of mention in the category of 
humorists, and both hav=e the knack of 
getting on confidential terms with their 
audiences. 

“A candidate whose aspirations are 
undeniable is Marie Cahill. Miss Cahill 
is a graduate of the Hoyt farce comedy 
school, where she was known as a 
nimble and graceful dancer and a pleas- 
ing singer. She does not dance much 
now, but she sings Negro dialect songs. 

“Although not in any way an imitator 
of Miss Irwin, who is, after all, inimit- 
able, Miss Cahill renders these ditties 
quite as effectively as did her prede- 
cessor. It is not her fault that people 
say as they leave the theater. ‘She’s a 
new May Irwin.’ 

“These admirers of Miss Cahill do not 
mean to intimate that she is unoriginal, 
but rather that she has a quality that 
the other possesses. It is true she is 
blonde and fat and wholesome-looking, 
and makes her audience laugh, but it 
takes something more than all that to 


pilots 

Brand wav and Sum.-i. 

RUDOLPH ARONSON, - - Manager. 

NEW YORK. 



This letter was written by May Irwin when she was 26, refusing to let her photo 
appear on the title page of a song which she was not singing. 
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place a woman on a throne which has 
been occ upied by such women as I have 
named.” 

VI L An 1897 “Broadside” 
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MUSIC BOXES 


Allen G. Debus, of Park Forest, 
III., who has graciously contributed 
to the illustrations for this series, 
has provided me with a 66-year-old 
'‘Sketch of May Irwin” from which I 
quote: 

‘BlesL with a temper whose unclouded 
ray can make tomorrow cheerful as to- 
day’ j.s the temper with which iL has 
pleased Providence to endow May Irwin. 
She has not, so tradition says, been 
known to say an ill-natured thing' about 
anyone except May Irwin. She bubbles 
over with soot! humor that is catching' 
and puts everyone in her company on 
pleasant terms with himself and the rest 
of the world. 

“Uf Scotch descent, she is practically 
a ci likeness of the United States, who, 
when she is not playing, delights to 
fish a n d b o a t among the Thousand 
Islands, where she owns a beautiful sum- 
mer home. 

"No woman in America sings Negro 
songs like May Irwin. In the first place 
her mellow voice adjusts itself admirably 
to the requirements of this class of 
music, and then the expression she puts 
into the songs, and, indeed, into every- 
thing she does — is the despair of all 
who try to imitate her. 

”The popular mind has associated Miss 
Irwin so closely with the singing of 
these dialect songs, and the rendering 
of these melodies has come to be so 
generally accepted as the nearest ap- 
proach to th-e real thing itself, that one 
is prepared to believe she made a life- 
long study of this subject. Certainly one 
is quite unprepared for the statement 
which she made in the coarse of an 
interesting chat one afternoon recently: 

“ 'I was born in Canada, and I never 
saw a colored man or woman tilt I came 
to the States, and I have not seen a 
great many since. I have never studied 
tlie Negro. I think any success that I 
may have with these songs is the re- 
sult. of intuition rather than anything 
else.’ 

“The statement can be made, and with 
justice, too, that May Irwin has made 
popular more songs than anyone on the 
American stage today.” 

Attentive readers no doubt have 
observed another contradiction. This 
"broadside” quotes Miss Irwin as 
saying 1 she had never studied Ne- 
groes, and that she sang negro dia- 
lect song's well merely through intui- 
tion. Yet an article previously men- 
tioned credits her with believing “you 
have to studv the Negro,” and saying 
her attempts to interpret such num- 
bers properly failed until she made a 
thorough analysis of the Negro per- 
sonality. 

VIII, May Irwin's Records 

Let’s go back to the Talking Ma- 
chine World’s statement that May 
Irwin had failed to make successful 
records. I have a poster given to 
me by a veteran Columbia executive, 
Walter Forbush, showing photo- 
graphs of the "talent” employed by 
that Company in 1906 or 1907. In 
the lower right hand comer is a 
likeness of “Miss May Irwin.” 

Yet I have never seen an Irwin 
record listed in any Columbia catalog 
and apparently none was ever issued. 
It seems reasonable to assume the 
poster was prepared after May Irwin 
had agreed to make Columbia re- 
cords, but before it had been dis- 
covered her voice could not be, or had 
not been, adequately recorded. That 
would account for the magazine item. 

If Columbia didn’t market records 
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May Irwin sheet music, courtesy Allen Debus. 


by the comedienne, Victor soon 
afterward did. Only six titles were 
issued, and RCA Victor books in- 
dicate all were sung in May, 1907. 

The exact days of recording aren't 
indicated, and perhaps they were 
turned out at a single session. That 
appears unlikely, however, consider- 
ing the difficulty frequently exper- 
ienced nearly 60 years ago in record- 
ing the feminine voice. I imagine 
Victor offered Miss Irwin a fee to 
make records of six of her most 
popular songs and this was decided 
to be adequate catalog representa- 
tion. 

After that series of performances 
before the horn in 1907 she appears 
never to have recorded again for 
anyone else. Of course, it is possible 
she had done some experimental cyl- 
inder recording in the 1890's, but I 
have never seen her name in the 
lists for those days. 

Victor's first two May Irwin re- 
cords were announced in the supple- 
ment for July, 1907. They were both 
single-faced, 12-inch. 31641, “Moses 
Andrew Jackson, Goodbye," and 
31642, “The Bully." The following 
description was to appear, slightly 
modified, in the Victor catalog for 
years : 

"This popular comedienne is so closely 
associated with good humor am! droll 
fun that the mere mention of her name 
is usually a signal for mirth. She in- 
variably keeps her audience in a laugh- 


ing; mood with her quaint witticisms 
and the inimitable way in which she 
sings her clever song's. Miss Irwin has 
agreed to make records exclusively for 
the Victor." 

In succeeding yearly catalogs an- 
other sentence was added: 

“The several records which this fav- 
orite entertainer has made for the Victor 
are delivered in the delightfully humor- 
ous manner which has made Miss Irwin 
famous as a fun maker." 

I have never heard “Moses Andrew 
Jackson,” but “The Bully” is not de- 
livered in the raucous, strident style 
which might be suggested by the 
term “Negro dialect shout." The 
record is of good volume, but there 
is a certain refinement about Miss 
Irwin’s singing of the number with 
its irresistible tune and reiteration of 
"when I walk that levee roun', ronn’, 
roun’, I'm lookin' for that bully an' 
he must be foun’." 

It is an artistic performance. One 
can understand why it was such a 
great success in the stage production 
of “The Widow Jones." 

The remaining four Irwin records 
were rather oddly offered in August, 
1907, at the height of “the dull sum- 
mer season" for the sale of talking 
machines and records. A small photo 
of Miss Irwin appeared in the supple- 
ment with this commentary: 

"To say that Miss Irwin’s July rec- 
ords were a great success is putting it 
mildly indeed. The favorite comedienne’s 
drolleries were laughed at by thousands 
of her admirers, who have been loudly 


calling for ‘more.’ Miss Irwin therefore 
consented to give us four more of her 
famous songs, which are now offered, 
with the prediction that they will be 
found to be most pleasing ones." 

The July records were 5151, “Mat- 
ri-mony;” 5156, “May Irwin's Frog- 
Song;” 5157, “Don't Argify;" and 
31648, “When You Ain't Got No 
Money You Needn't Come Around." 

When the first list of Victor dou- 
ble-faced records was announced in 
November, 1908, “Don't Argify" was 
combined on 16058 with “You Splash 
Me and I'll Splash You," sung by 
the English comedienne, Alice Lloyd. 
In February, 1909, "The Bully" and 
“When Yon Ain't Got No Money” 
were “consolidated" on 35050. And 
in March, 1913, “May Irwin's Frog- 
Song" was joined in holy wedlock 
with Clarice Vance's “I'm Wise" on 
17253. 

“Moses Andrew Jackson," one of 
the least successful of the records, 
had a short life. The January, 1910, 
catalog is the last in which I find it. 
The same sad fate occurred to the 
10-inch “Mat-ri-mony.” In double- 
faced form, the remaining four titles 
remained in the catalog through 
1919. 

Perhaps partly because of the po- 
pularity of its Clarice Vance coupl- 
ing, the “Frog Song" proved the 
most durable of the Irwin records. 
It kept a place in the catalog until 
1923. 

After that the name of May Irwin 
disappeared from Victor lists. Even 
today thousands of old-timers fondly 
recall the song which began: “ ‘Way 
down yonder in Yappity-Yank a 
bullfrog jumped from bank to bank, 
'cause he had nothing else to do." 

“I am ashamed to recall that as a 
small boy listening to records in a 
Victor dealer's shop I tried that sad 
story of the frog who came to grief 
because of his vicious propensities, 
but declined to buy it on the ground: 
“She don't sing loud enough." The 
record is sung in an archly confi- 
dential style and the volume is not 
great, but the song is entertaining 
and deserves its once great popu- 
larity. 

IX. Last Years 

After more than four decades as a 
prime favorite of the theater, May 
Irwin retired. I have an amusing 
memory concerned with her later 
years. A controversy arose in New 
York as to whether the average 
theater seat was sufficiently roomy 
for obese patrons to occupy it in com- 
fort. 

Recalling that May Irwin was pro- 
verbially broad of beam, one news- 
paper sent a reporter to interview 
her and find out if she felt the typi- 
cal facilities would suitably accom- 
modate her. May and her husband 
took the interview as a great joke, 
and May even divulged her seat span. 

I have forgotten what it was, but 
it was impressive, although her hus- 
band insisted she had understated the 
reality. The decision reached was 
that she could not comfortably en- 
sconce herself in the average theatre 
chair. 

May Irwin had an unusually happy 
life, and the well-being extended into 
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her retirement. The one thing that 
strongly aroused her anger was 
cruelty to animals. She took legal 
steps against some theatrical “ani- 
mal acts,” in which she believed the 
performers to be badly treated. 

There was never any fear of her 
experiencing poverty in her old age. 
Instead, she was a shrewd business 
woman. A few years before her death 
she sold a block of property she 
owned on Lexington Avenue, New 
York City, from 54th to 55th street, 
for a million dollars. 

There was wide-spread sadness 
when it was learned May Irwin had 
died in New York on October 2, 
1938. She was 76. From a death 
notice in the New York Times we 
leam: 

. . It was the dream of every 
comedy actor to be with (Augustin) 
Daly. -Miss Irwin stayed with his com- 
pany four of the greatest years of her 
long career. Memorable were the names 
of those in the company with her. There 
were several Barrymores, John Drew 
and Otis Skinner, Ada Rehan and Edith 
Kingdon — she who married George Gould 
— David Belasco and Virginia Drehr, Mat 
Fielding, William Gilbert. . . 

"Hit tunes warbled from Miss Irwin's 
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never slim throat. Among them were 
such master-pieces as ‘Hear Dem Bells,’ 
‘Mr. Johnson, Turn Me Loose,' the fool- 
ish ‘Frog Song, ’ ‘I Ain’t Gonna Work 
No More,’ and ‘When You Ain't Got No 
Money You Needn't Come Around.' It 
was May Irwin's later boast that she 
never sang a risque song or spoke a 
line that was off color. 

“May Irwin was a daughter of Robert 
E. and Jane Draper Campbell. Her 
voice was untrained, but a beautiful 
natural one. Enrico Caruso once said 
she might go far as a real singer if she 
studied. Miss Irwin laughed. She said 
all the technique she needed was to 
‘take a deep breath and let her go!’ To 
the theater-going public of her 'day it 
was enough. 

“The climax of her life on the stage, 
she said, after her retirement to her 
farm at Clayton, N. Y., near the Thou- 
sand Islands, came when she gave what 
amounted to a ‘command performance’ 
before President Wilson in the dark days 
of the first World War. 

“It happened because a press agent 
for Miss Irwin had published an open 
letter to Washington officialdom, saying 
that if the President and his Cabinet 
would just drop everything, come to her 
show and laugh, they would feel much 
be tter. 

“May and her company were in De- 
troit when 'sources close to the Presi- 
dent' telegraphed her, asking if she 
would come. Elated, the actress and her 
company cancelled their tour and hurried 
to Washington. 

"There they presented ‘No. 33 Wash- 
ington Square,’ Leroy Scott’s rollicking 
comedy. President Wilson and his Cab- 
inet attended. The next day Miss Irwin 
visited the White House, and the Presi- 
dent jokingly made her Secretary of 
Laughter in his unofficial cabinet. 

"When Miss Irwin retired to her farm, 
where years before she had gone with 
her ailing- sister to find a cure for 
tuberculosis, she took pleasure in farm 
management and routine, especially in 
her blue-blooded cattle, which supplied 
milk for the neighborhood. 

“There, during the long summers, she 
let life slip by, the advancing years 
unnoticed. On one occasion she said 
she did not recall her birthday and did 
not want to. 

"In winter she came often to New 
York to attend the theater. To her, 
youth was a thing of the heart, the 
mind, the soul. Although she talked 
fondly of the old times, she hated to 
be thought an old-timer. 

"Miss Irwin was married twice. Her 
first husband, Frederick W. Keller, of 
St. Louis, to whom she was married in 
1878, died in 1880. Tn 1907 she was mar- 
ried to her manager, Kurt Elsfeldt. He 
retired from professional life several 
years ago to breed cattle on the St. 
Lawrence farm." 

The beloved singer also had a win- 
ter home at Merritt Island, Fla. 

And so, in the style of the old-time 
movie travelogues, we bid farewell 
to a gallant trouper, May Irwin, re- 
joicing that many copies of her re- 
cords remain to prove her comedy 
was clean and that, despite the slow 
onslaught of the years, she remained 
always young in spirit. 

(THE END) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 31) 

together by the authors to present a 
complete picture of the Red Label Se- 
ries." 

Indeed, a work of this sort re- 
quires an endless amount of re- 
search, not saying 'anything about 
the headaches in straightening out 
the importune snags continuously 
harassing an author along the way. 

This volume is another must in a 
serious collector's library. Now, let 
us hope that a catalog of the 10-inch 
DA Series will not take long in mak- 
ing its appearance. 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


SWISS MUSIC BOXES, new list of 
rare collectors' items; list of books on 
music boxes, also article on the repin- 
ningr of Swiss music box cylinders. 
Showroom open mornings only during 
July and August. — Bornand’s, 139 4th 
Ave., Pelham, N. Y. s3426 


FOR SALE, 4 music boxes (large): 
Drum bell Paillard; double disc Sym- 
phonium with 48 discs; 3 cylinder Ja- 
cobs; 166-tooth Organo-Piccalo. All In 
excellent condition. — Mrs. A. W. Thur- 
ow, R.R. 2, Box 116, Yorkvilie, Illinois. 

Jel082 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs, old 
disc phonographs with outside horns. Old 
record catalogs, books, $7 and up for 
cylinder reproducers (part that holds the 
needle). — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. au3694 


EDISON Cabinet Model C-19. SM- 
92912. Patent dates; Nov. 17, 1903; May 
23, 1916. Plus 200 thick disc records. 

Best offer over $50. — Hensel, 364 RicSr- 
mond Rd., Cleveland 24, Ohio. au3464 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 26c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 4109 Soquel 
Dr., Soquel, Calif. jly3846 


CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 min. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 75c. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. apl22741 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18^" $3; 
16 $2.60; 9-6/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. s6468 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


ROLL OPERATED pianos and or- 
chestrions by Seeburg, Wurlitzer, Mills, 
Coinola, Cremona, North Tonawanda, 
Peerless, etc. Also band organs. Con- 
dition unimportant. — Bowers, Knapp Rd., 
Vestal, N. Y. j!y!002 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


PLAYER ENTHUSIAST'S DREAM: 
Electric upright player piano with Low- 
rey Organo attached. Automatic rewind 
and replay. Standard rolls. Fascinating 
tone combinations possible as player, or 
manually. Superb tone and condition. 
$860, or make offer! — Piano, Box 344, 
Pigeon Cove, Mass. au3428 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy & sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

s3023 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver 
5, Colorado. s!2698 
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SIX COMEDIENNES 

Marion Harris 

Fifth of the Six 

By JIM WALSH 

I. Obscure Early Years 
Of the six comediennes under dis- 
cussion in this series, some, like 
Elida Morris, had essentially happy 
Jives. The lives of others ended in 
tragedy. 

Marion Harris belongs to the 
tragic group. The shattering abrupt 
ending of her life while she was still 
comparatively young seems almost as 
appalling, in retrospect, as does 
Clarice Vance’s spending her last 


days, hopelessly senile, in a mental 
institution. But Miss Harris’ sing- 
ing, like that of the earlier comedi- 
enne, had given pleasure, while she 
Jived, to millions of admirers. 

Even though Marion Harris, whose 
real name was Mary Ellen Harrison, 
is said to have come from a promi- 
nent Kentucky family, the details of 
her early life are obscure and hard 
to trace. 

Years ago I read somewhere that 
she was a grandniece of Benjamin 
Harrison, the first American Presi- 
dent to allow his voice to be recorded 
(by Berliner) on commercial records. 
I cannot now find the source of that 
statement. It may have appeared in 
The Voice of the Victor , but a search 
of my bound volumes has not turned 
it up. 


A Columbia record catalog of 40 
years ago said the comedienne was 
“a granddaughter of General Harri- 
son of Civil War fame.” This may 
have been a reference to President 
Harrison, who served in the War 
and in 1865 was brevctted a Briga- 
dier General of Volunteers. But if 
so, which is right — grandniece or 
granddaughter? 

After Marion Harris died on April 
23, 1944, a newspaper article quoted 
her daughter as saying the singer’s 
father .had been a senator from Ken- 
tucky, but that statement is wrong. 
Kentucky has never had a Senator 
Harrison. Perhaps, Mary Ellen’s 
father was a member of the House 
of ; Representatives or served in the 
Kentucky Legislature, but he was 
not a United States senator. 

A few months ago I obtained from 
the New York City Department of 
Public Health a photostatic copy of 
Marion Harris’ death certificate. I 
read it at breakfast in a restaurant, 
but must have lost it on the way 
home. I have never seen it since. 

However, it disappointed me, for 
it told little I didn’t know. And it 
repeated the erroneous statement 
newspapers had made that Miss 
Harris was only 38 when sfie died. 

The name of Marion Harris' fa- 
ther was given as James Harrison. 
I have forgotten her mother's maiden 
name, but believe Mrs. Harrison was 
a native of Indiana. 

A death notice -in the Neiv York 
Daily Mirror said Marion Harris 
was born in Henderson Ky. "A de- 
scendant of President Harrison, she 
started her career after escaping 
from a convent, at 14.” This may be 
supplemented by the following, in 
Variety : 

“Miss Harris began her theatrical ca- 
reer by singing with colored slides that 
moLion picture houses used to use, and 
it was in an obscure Lhe-ater that the 
late Vernon Castle discovered her. 

“She was brought to New York by 
Charles .Dillingham and opened in ihe 
latter’s stur-sturldcd production of ‘Stop. 
Look and Listen/ which preemed at the 
Globe Lheater, now a Him house. She 
later appeared in ‘Ziegfeld’s Midnight. 
Frolic,' ‘Yours Truly’ and other suc- 
cessful musical shows. 

•‘She later diverted lo vaudeville, where 
she was highly popular for years, and 
toured the big time circuits, playing 
many repeats at Lite Palace, X. Y." 

II. Victor Recording Artist 

The foregoing scanty information 
brings us to the period when Marion 
Hawis. became a Victor recording 
artist. 

In those clays, Vernon and Mrs. 
Castle supervised the making of 
Victor dance recoi'd s, so it is a rea- 
sonable speculation that when Castle 
discovered the vivacious girl in that 
“obscure theater,” he suggested to 
Victor’s artist and repertoire de- 
partment that she was a good singer 
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of popular songs and should become 
a well-liked recording artist 

Or perhaps she was engaged be- 
cause of her success in "Stop, Look 
and Listen.” 

However that may have been, 
Marion Harris' Victor recording ca- 
reer began late in 1916 and contin- 
ued approximately three years. Her 
last acoustically recorded Victor was 
issued in September, 1919. Nearly 
nine years later she made one elec- 
tric Victor disc. 

The first two Harris records were 
issued in the November, 1916, list. 
Like all the popular song records 
of that month, they were without in- 
dividual comment. On 18133 she sang 
“I Ain't Got Nobody Much” (later 
usually known as "I Ain’t Got No- 
body”). It is today something of a 
popular classic. The other side was 
"Way Out Yonder in the Golden 
West,” rousingly rendered by the 
Avon Comedy Four. 

H er second offering, on 18143, was 
"I’m Gonna Make Hay While the 
Sun Shines in Virginia.” To help it 
to success, it had the most popular 
star of that era, Billy Murray, mak- 
ing everybody laugh by singing on 
the reverse side, “There’s A Little 
Bit Of Bad In Every Good Little 
Girl.” 

Since I shall give at the end of 
this article the most complete list of 
Marion Harris records I have been 
able to prepare, I shall not mention 
them all in detail. For one thing, 
the monthly supplements in which 
the records appeared contained little 
quotable material and there are al- 
most no personal references to the 
singer herself. 

I may say, now, however, that "I 
Ain’t Got Nobody” may have been 
her most popular Victor recording, 
although it possibly was beaten by 
the 1917 "They Go Wild, Simply 
W.ild, Over Me,” or the 1919 "After 
You're Gone” and "A Good Man Is 
Hard To Find.” 

And, in view of Miss Harris’ later 
specialized fame as a sing-er of 
"blues” or songs with a bluish tinge, 
it Is interesting that a February, 
1917, record offered her interpreta- 
tion of "The Paradise Blues” — the 
first song she had sung with "blues” 
in the title. 

In June, 1917, Victor proved its 
good opinion of the young comedi- 
enne by pairing her in a duet with 
the king of all pioneer recording 
comedians, Billy Murray. They sang 
a Jerome Kern song, "I Wonder 
Why,” from "Love o’ Mike.” And 
this apparently was the only re- 
corded duet in. which Marion Harris 
ever took part. With that exception, 
she was always a solo artist. 

Another number with a blues fla- 
vor, "Everybody's Crazy ’Bout the 
Doggone Blues, But I’m Happy,” was 
announced in May, 1918. The sup- 
plement description is amusing: 

"This clever comedienne puts a new 
complexion on life: she even gives a new 
turn to the hoary old sLory of Jonah 
and rhe Whale. And the band, not to 
be behind, does its own little bit, the 
trombone taking an occasional slixle up 
the scale accompanied by an assorted 
group of squeaks and clatters." 


MUSIC BOXES 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DL- ; 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 


OLD SALZBURG 
MUSIC BOXES 




k Bought Sold Repaired 

^ Com expertly refinished, inlay* restored and retinted to original condition. 

► Free Estimates — All Work Fully Guaranteed. 

The only shop south of New York specializing In new & 

' Antique Music Boxes 

► Located In Historic old Georgetown In the Nation's Capitol 

r 1628 Wisconsin Ave. N.W. D. Konvalinka, Prop. 

^ ^Faghingt on 7, D. C Hudson 3-4553 


REBUILDING THE 

PLAYER PIANO 

By LARRY GIVENS 

it Now you can get that old piano in good shape, and really enjoy 
it again! 

it Rebuilding the reed organ also included in this fine 170 page, 
hard-bound book. 43 illustrations. Only $6.96. 

The first book of its type ever offered. 

Sold with a money-back guarantee by 
THE VESTAL PRESS, 3533 Stratford, Vestal 2, N. Y. 


| Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

l EXPERT REPAIRING — Cylinders rcplnned, I 
I combs repaired & tuned, all parts repaired* a 
l cases reflnlshed, all work miarantecd. I 

| Free estimates, appraisals <fc lists. 5 

J Bornand Music Box Co. j 

I 139 4th Ave. (PE 8-1506) Pelham. N. V. \ 
! Specialists since 1825 tfo I 


THE CURIOUS TIISTORY OP 
MUSIC BOXES 
$5, postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of clock- 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan. Chicago 5, 111. 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 
Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 16 Vi* 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types 
of mechanical musical items for re- 
storing and reselling. 
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This picture of Marion Harris in the September 1918 Victor Marion Harris’ photo appeared on the cover of the Bruns- 

record catalog, had the sub-title: “Recent Portrait of a Very wick record supplement for October, 1922, after she had signed 

Popular Little Lady." an exclusive Brunswick contract. 


The Harris record for October, 
1918, "Good-Bye, Alexander; Good- 
Bye, Honey Boy," -has added interest 
because its coupling, "When Uncle 
Joe Steps Into Prance," was the last 
Victor record the veteran comedians, 
Arthur Collins and Byron G. Harlan, 
ever made. Of the A side, the sup- 
plement said : 

“Marion Harris sure has a way of 
her own of singing' a song — at least she f 
sings some of the time, but she talks 
through the music as often as not, 
catching up with the tune just when 
she feels like it.” 

Both sides must have amused all 
the hearers who were not too dll with 
"Spanish influenza” to see the funny 
side of anything. 

Miss Harris seems to have been 
fond of songs by the Negro writers, 
Henry Creamer and Turner Layton. 
They wrote "Everybody's Crazy 
'Bout the Doggone Blues" and" Good- 
Bye, Alexander,” and were also re- 
sponsible for "After You've Gone,” 
issued in January, 1919. 

This song, whose tune has a 
marked resemblance to that of "Peg 
o’ My Heart," became instantly pop- 
ular and is now a standard piece for 
dance bands. The supplement re- 
marked : 

“Marion Harris always manages to 
make the most of her songs, and she 
certainly gets all the longing there is 
into the word, 'away,' with her own 'in- 
imitable Negro dialect. The song, is 
that of a disconsolate lady of color who 
cannot bear to part with her sweet- 
heart, and the music, in its yearning 
tenderness, coupled with the singer’s 
clever skill, makes a very complete little 
picture of blighted affection that is not 
without an undercurrent of humor." 

Only three more acoustic Marion 
Harris records were issued by Vic- 
tor. "A Good Man Is Hard To Pind” 
came out in May; "Jazz Baby" in 
July, and the last, "Take Me To The 
Land Of Jazz” in September. It is 
noteworthy because its mating, "I 


Ain’t 'en* Got 'en No Time To Have 
Thfe Blues," was the first Victor 
duet record by Billy Murray and Ed 
Smalle. 

Here is an interesting paragraph, 
which should have been quoted ear- 
lier, from the September,’ 1918, Vic- 
tor supplement: 

“Marion Harris had the unexpected 
pL-asure of hearing the first of her new 
records at a picnic upon a mountain top 
in the far West. Learning that she had 
not yet heard the record, some friends 
Look it and a Victrola along, by way of 
a surprise.” 

III. Marion Sings for Columbia 

It isn't clear why Marion Harris 
and Victor ended their three-year 
association. Off-hand, I would think 
it might have been because Columbia 
offered her a better contract, but ex- 
actly a year elapsed between the ap- 
pearance of the comedienne's final 
Victor record and her first Columbia. 

When her mitral Columbia records 
were announced, however, they were 
treated as an event. Page three of 
the September, 1920, Columbia Sup- 
plement was headed: "ANNOUNC- 
ING MARION HARRIS." This was 
followed by an enthusiastic commen- 
tary, in which for the first time em- 
phasis was laid on her abilities as an 
interpreter of blues: 

“The great constellation of vaudeville 
stars in the Columbia firmament has 
added one more of the first magnitude 
— Marion Harris. ' 

"Marion Harris is the latest Exclusive 
Columbia Artiste and one who brings 
to her records and artistry which has 
won love from all who have seen her, 
a personality which reflects in every 
note of her singing, a gift of interpreta- 
tion and impersonation rarely equalled, 
and a voice — well, a voice which is sim- 
ply Marion Harris and that’s enough. 

“Marion Harris. i$ a Kentucky girl 
and a descendant of Benjamin Harrison. 
For the last six months she has charmed 
thousands of music -loving- vaudeville fans 
and now come her exclusive Columbia 
records to charm more thousands. 

“Since the advent of 'Blues’ Miss 


Harris has risen to preeminent heights 
as a singer of this character of song. 
Her four opening Columbia announce- 
ments are all 'Blues’ and, metaphor- 
ically speaking, they range all the way 
from Baby Blue. Plain Blue, and Indigo, 
to deep Ultramarine!” 

Three of the four Harris songs for 
September had "Blues” in the title. 
They were "Left All Alone Again 
Bines," "The St. Louis Blues" (al- 
ready regarded in 1920 as perhaps 
the greatest of all blues numbers), 
(Continued on page 49) 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


SWISS MUSIC BOXES, new list of 
rare collectors’ items: list of books on 
music boxes, also article on the repln- 
ming of Swiss music box cylinders. 
Showroom open mornings only during 
July and August. — Bornand’s, 139 4th 
Ave., Pelham, N. Y. s3426 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

it VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, DIsque Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 

ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

* "OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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BUTTONS FOR SALE 


ANTIQUE BUTTONS, direct European 
imports, collectors’ items, 18th century 
buttons, pictorials, crests, dress ear- 
rings, sets cuff links. — Mrs. Margot 
Jacoby, 250 W. 94th St. ( New York 26, 
N Y. aul2443I 


BUTTON HOOK BOOK. Pictures, in- 
formation, patents, $1.25. — Bertha Bet- 
ensley, 5042 N. St. Louis Ave., Chicago 
25, 111. S128801 


■■WHO'S GOT THE BUTTON?” Rob- 
erts. New book on button collecting, 
with photographs, $3.25. “Uniform But- 
tons,” priced, Johnson, $12. — Ruddell’s, 
Box 461, Washington 4, D.C. jly32r63 


POKE BOXES, various priced buttons. 
Many rare types. Reasonable. — M. 
Shannon, S Compton St., Boston, Mass. 

n6$06 


75 BUTTONS, different types, all col- 
lectable, $1. p.p. — Mary Caskey, Box 
215, Gloucester, N. J. jlyl269» 


RECENTLY BOUGHT private collec- 
tion. Approvals with reference. Also 
assortments 25-50-100 for $1.10 plus bonus 
buttons. — Mrs. Ralph Ru'd os h, 260 
Sadonia Ave., Ferguson 35, Mo. o3614 


MODERN glass paperweight buttons 
by Theresa. Hand made. Sparkling colors. 
Custom designed. No two alike. 10 for 
$2 postpaid. — Theresa Rarig, 302 Roth- 
say, Minneapolis, Kansas. Jly3004 


OLD BUTTONS. 100 assorted, some 
goofies, 1 picture for $1. — Mrs. Martin 
Dimery, 1235 No. Main, Fremont, Nebr. 

Jly3882 


ANTIQUE BUTTONS sent promptly 
on approval. One large picture button 
and 50 assorted old buttons, including 
& small picture buttons for $2.50. China, 
pearl, or black glass assortments, each 
button different and nice. 50 for $2. Im- 
ported rose paperweights, 60c each or 
12 for $1 (beautiful for bracelets). Clos- 
ing out goofies at 5c each, 25 for $1, 50 
for $2, or 100 for $4. — Minerva M. Miner, 
Sherburne, N. Y. jly3420l 


BUTTON BARGAINS, $1.25 each offer. 
100 small in 8 different materials; 10 
small and 1 large picture button; 20 
china including calicos; 12 calicos; 15 
realistic goofies including sets. Other 
buttons on approval for reference. Goofie 
set items exchanged. Stamp appreci- 
ated. — Solberg, Route 2, Stone Lake, 
Wis. au3867 


SELLING mv large collection of but- 
tons. Have most all classifications. Ap- 
provals with reference. Also poke 
boxes and penny st lings. — Mrs. Howard 
Wolff. IS 4 4 Garland, Wichita 3, Kans. 

aulS02 


BUTTONS: All kinds. Approvals with 
references or state wants. Wanted for 
resale; Goofies (especially 2 hole Nurs- 
ery Rhyme) also button books, state 
condition and price desired. — Roberta 
McKee, 40$ East Green, Marshall, Mich. 

s3S25 


ANTIQUE BUTTONS sent promptly 
on approval. 50 old buttons, including 1 
large and 5 small picture buttons $2.50. 
6 small picture buttons. $1. 50 black 

glass, 50 chinas, 50 pearls or 50 goofies 
for $2, Imported rose paperweights. 50c 
ea. : 3 for $1; or 12 for $5. — Minerva M. 
Miner, Sherburne, N, Y. o3008 
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NICHOLAS BUTTON BOOKS 


Supplement n and Index 


-W-T5 


Supplement TIT and Index 3, B0 

Both ordered at one time 6.00 

Order now. Supply limited. 

Order from: 

Mrs. FLORENCE N. APOSTLE 
4806 Fitzhugh Ave. 
Richmond 30. Vircinia 


concave brass with applied design. 
Reverse: “Eingtr. Muster/ 7 

5. The tree pJays an important 
part in this Picture button: “Wood- 
land Vows," taken from a painting 
by J. R. Beyschlag. Pressed brass. 

6. Conventionalized tree on a brass 
“Paris Back/ 7 Reverse: “T.W. & W.- 
M - Paris - Brevete.” 

7. Pine tree and Star: a design 
emblematic of Christmas and also of 
the state of Maine. Flat, pressed 
brass with loop shank. An Overall 
button. 

8. Another Oriental scene, with 
distant buildings and appropriate 
trees in the foreground. Pressed 
brass. 

9. Section of a tree, ornamented 
with flowers. Flat Light Metal with 
colored flowers and darker back- 
ground. 

10. Livery button with Oak (?) 
tree and motto (“Through 77 ) of the 
Hamilton Family. One-piece, con- 
vex, silver-plated. Reverse: “C. & 
H. Bullivant - Birmingham." 

11. Section of an (unidentified) 
tree, which serves as background for 
two woodpeckers. Flat, bronze-fin- 
ished brass. 

12. Giant Cactus, on one-piece, 
convex copper. This button was 
converted from a token, made for 
use in an Arizona city. 

13. Oriental scene: pewter Palm 
tree on tinted brass. 

14. Torso of a tree, rendered in 
pressed brass. 

15. Ruined temple with surround- 
ing trees. Convex metal, found with 
both gilt and silver finish. 

16. Livery button: tree stump with 
branches, the crest of the Balfour 
Family. One-piece, convex, gold- 
plated. Reverse: “Fivmin & Sons - 
London. 77 

17. The tree on this Clamp-back 
Overall button is small and crude, 
but since the words “Pine Tree 77 also 
appear, I think it qualifies as a Tree 
button. Concave steel. 

18. Tree and fence. Tinted brass 
with nicolite border. 

19. Cut-up sections of tree, hori- 
zontally arranged. Convex pressed 
brass. 

20. Realistic log of Modern Plastic, 
with sterling silver axe. 

21. Tree branches, rendered in 
Light Metal. Colored border. 

Whatever their kind, whatever 


LIKE UNUSUAL ART? Collect ab- 
stract whimsies! Fantasies of color, pat- 
tern, captured han cl -fashioned lucite but- 
tons. Shells, beads, paint, string, bits 
or nonsense, paperweight types button 
originals. Exciting designs, colors. Pleas- 
urable collecting, for those admiring in- 
genuity no matter what era. Write to- 


day. Approvals. References.*— Eleanor 
V. (Colangelo) Haze lu m, 36 Emerson 
Ave.. Brockton, Mass. s3238 


FOR SALE: Anlirpie buttons. Picture 
sporting, flower, Biblical, story, animal’ 
paperweights, others. All old. ’ Write.— 
Mrs. Rose Berlin, H. 3. I !ox 71, Ocean 
Springs. Miss. O 30(M 


HAND CRAFTED modern buLlons, 
modern porcelain picture buttons, mod- 
ern glass and paperweight buttons. All 
buttons cusLom made by Theresa. Name 
and stamp for complete listing. S2 for 
2h samples labeled, — Theresa Rarig, 
:p >2 Roihsay. Minneapolis, Kansas. o3G75 


their location, and whatever the sea- 
son, trees are always beautiful. Even 
on buttons, their strength and grace 
is obvious, and their importance ma- 
nifest. 

Joyce Kilmer’s poem, “Trees, 77 is 
widely known and quoted, but its 
message can never be overempha- 
sized. For while men have succeeded 
in doing and making many wonderful 
things — some of them almost in- 
conceivable — the fact remains that 
“only God can make a tree! 77 

♦Drawings of some of these buttons 
have appeared before, in HOBBIES and 
"Button Parade." They show greater de- 
tail than photographs can convey. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 34) 

and “The Homesickness Blues. 77 The 
coupling of “Left All Alone 77 was 
“Nobody But Me/ 7 

You probably observed the eulo- 
gistic write-up referred to Marion 
Harris as a descendant of President 
Harrison, but didn’t define the rela- 
tionship. By way of added interest, 
the following from the 1922 Colum- 
bia catalog may be quoted: 

"Marion Harris, who really is Mary 
Ellen Harrison, is a granddaughter of 
the hue General Harrison of Civil War 
lame. When asked how she came to 
choose Negro songs for her Lype, Miss 
Harris guessed, *U just came naturally,' 
‘When you first get over stage fright 
your one instinctive thought is to please. 
Ju order to please you must do your 
best, and you usually do what comes 
naturally. So r just naturally started 
singing Southern dialect songs and the 
modern blues songs, which closely re- 
semble the Negro folk songs.’ ” 

As evidence of Columbia/s pride in 
obtaining Marion Harris, a full page 
advertisement in a December, 1920, 
Saturday Evening Post prominently 
mentioned her as one of the top Co- 
lumbia stars. 

The titles of the records Miss 
Harris made during the two years 
she sang for Columbia speak for 
themselves so clearly there seems no 
need to discuss them individually, 
and the supplement remarks are usu- 
ally too perfunctory to justify quo- 
tation. 

It is worthy of note, however, that 
one of the records combines two 
great blues songs — “Beale Street 
Blues 77 and “The Memphis Blues. 77 It 
is also noteworthy that the comedi- 
enne made both sides of all her Co- 
lumbia records. She was never cou- 
pled with anyone else. 

The same thing is true of the 
Brunswicks which she began making' 
late in 1922. 

I have a baffling 1 half-recollection 
of hearing or reading that Marion 
Harris and the Columbia Saxonhone 
Sextet made some personal appear- 
ances together as publicity for their 
records, and that she and the Shan- 
non Four shared concerts under Co- 
lumbia auspices. I asked W.ilfred 
Glenn, the Shannon’s basso and man- 
ager about this, but he replied: “We 
worked with so many artists I don't 
r em ember wh ether we ever ga ve 
concerts with Marion Harris/ 7 
(To be continued) 
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SIX COMEDIENNES 

Marion Harris 

Fifth of the Six 

By JIM WALSH 
(Continued) 

IV. Brunswick Recordings 

It is odd that Marion Harris re- 
corded for the three leading makers 
of lateral-cut discs — Victor, Colum- 
bia, and Brunswick — one after the 
other. Her Brunswick association 
was the longest and iperhaps the 
most successful of the three. 

She left Columbia when it was 


facing bankruptcy and joined Bruns- 
wick as it was gaining the reputa- 
tion of being the most alert and 
progressive American phonograph 
company. 

Miss Harris' stage appearances 
must have grown steadily in popu- 
larity during the two years she made 
■Columbia records, for Brunswick 
treated her engagement as sensa- 
tional news. 

Her photograph was published on 
the cover of the October, 1922, 
Brunswick supplement, and ;a “rave" 
■notice appeared on page 6, under the 
heading, “Marion Harris, the Biggest 
Star in Vaudeville Today and Exclu- 
sive Brunswick artist:" 

“The most dazzling singing comedienne 
on the metropolitan stage today is Mar- 
ion Harris, and this is her first recording 
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since she became an exclusive Brunswick 
artist. 

“In both these entertaining songs, *My 
Cradle Melody' and ‘I’m Just Wild About 
Harry' (from the big hit, ‘Shuffle Along'), 
she shows her magic in interpretation, 
in a different kind of mesmerism and 
in a wonderful ability to make the other 
fellow ‘get the point.' 

“Miss Harris is a broadcaster of en- 
tertainment, of fun, of health and of 
happiness — better get tuned-in with her 
wave-length for her vibrations are 
reaching all over America." 

How .ironic those references to “en- 
tertainment, fun, health and happi- 
ness” seem in view of the way Mar- 
ion Harris’ last days were spent! 

Another Harris record was issued 
the same month — “Sweet Indiana 
Home," and “Blue.” In it, as well >as 
in the one just reviewed, she was 
accompanied by Isham Jones’ Or- 
chestra, a sure indication that 
Brunswick considered hen an acquisi- 
tion out of the ordinary. When A1 
Jo Ison signed an exclusive Bruns- 
wick contract in 1924, the Jones Or- 
chestra was assigned to accompany 
him. 

Marion’s record for January, 1923, 
combined two big hits of a rather 
unrefined order: “Aggravatin' Papa" 
and “Hot Lips." The supplement 
said : 

“Marion Harris, the ever - applauded 
comedienne, is up to her habitual tricks 
of making the world laugh. Whether 
you are young or old your best medicine 
for what ails you is Miss Harris’ singing 
about ‘Aggravating Papa’ and ‘Hot Lips.' 

“She’s musical, witty, droll, whimsical 
and wholesome, and she carries her 
points and personality as surely in these 
song-scenes right through the phono- 
graph horn as she does across the foot- 
lights on Broadway.” 

(How limping, rather than limpid, 
the writing of all other supplement 
annotators appears compared to the 
delightfully graceful prose of Vic- 
tor’s Jim Richardson!) 

The complete Brunswick catalog 
for 1923 gave Marion Harris enthu- 
siastic praise: 

“A supreme artist in her own particu- 
lar field is Marion Harris, vaudeville’s 
darling, known from coast to coast as 
‘the Queen of Blues Singers.’ 

“Her voice has a sweetness and sym- 
pathy of deep appeal and her charming 
prettiness and good humor always bring 
the maximum of encores on the Keith 
Vaudeville Circuit, where she is a head- 
liner. 

“Marion Harris usually wins the house 
to the point of stopping the show and 
the popularity of her records may be 
judged by the fact that one of them 
broke all records for number of copies 
sold." 

That last statement is puzzling. 
The reference must be to Brunswick 
records only, for no Marion Harris 
record for any company ever ranked 
w-ifch the all-time biggest sellers, 
much less breaking “all records for 
number of copies sold.” Perhaps one 
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was the largest Brunswick seller up 
to that time, but which? 

That 1923 catalog contains only- 
five double-faced records by her. The 
most likely choice seems the “Aggra- 
vating Papa” and “Hot Lips” coupl- 
ing. Possibly the prize winner may 
have been the combination of “Caro- 
lina in the Morning” and “Home- 
sick.” But probably her duo of “Run- 
ning Wild” and “You’ve Got to See 
Mama Every Night,” issued later in 
1923, outsold either of those. 

The 1924 catalog changed the 
sketch about the comedienne: 

“Marion Harris, the inimitable, enjoys 
the enviable position of being- a reigning 
favorite in Keith's Vaudeville. Her great 
popularity is due to a magnetic person- 
ality added to a charming and fascinat- 
ing voice which has a very deep appeal. 

"As a singer with great emotional 
qualities, she is unsurpassed. Miss Harris 
is largely responsible for the rapidly in- 
creasing demand for popular vocal rec- 
ords. 

"Her splendid Brunswick records of 
unusual, though artistic, interpretations 
are much called for by her many en- 
thusiastic and exacting admirers." 

The same descriptive matter was 
reproduced in the 1925 catalog, which 
contained 22 double-faced Marion 
Harris records. But by 1927, after 
electric recording had become stand- 
ard, Brunswick seems to have lost 
some of its enthusiasm for .its “blues” 
specialist and comedy song star. 

All but five of the acoustic records 
had been dropped, and the “editorial 
comment” was gone. Three electric 
recordings were listed. 

The acoustics which had survived 
the electrical holocaust were 2610, 
2622, 2651, 2735, and 2747. The low- 
est numbered electrical was 2807, 
“Does My Sweetie Do — and How” 
and “I Can’t Realize.” 

When the catalog listing all Bruns- 
wick records up to January 1, 1928, 


ity it was no longer worth while to 
offer any. 

Meanwhile, after an absence of 
eight and one-half years, the comedi- 
enne returned to the Victor list in 
March, 1928, singing “Did Vou Mean 
It?” and “The Man I Love.” The 
supplement comment was brief: 

"Notice the return of Marion Harris: 
without being technically ‘blues’ songs 
these are as blue as the Monday tub, as 
blue as the ocean three days out. The 
first is from ‘A Night in Spain/ in 
which she has been starring.” 

This was the last Victor record by 
Marion Harris. Her name remained 
absent from the Brunswick catalog 
until the depression year, 1930, when 
records had almost ceased to sell. 

Then, if there had been differences 
between her and Brunswick, they ap- 
parently were reconciled. The cata- 
log listing records up to December 
1, 1930, has five by her, beginning 
with “Funny, Dear, What Love Can 
Do” and “Nobody’s Using It Now” 
(4663), and ending with 4873, “Lit- 
tle White Lies” and “If I Could Be 
With You.” Also included was an 
electrical remake of “Nobody’s 
Sweetheart.” 

A thin supplementary catalog, list- 
ing records issued from December 1, 
1930, to February 1, 1932 (business 
was so bad it wasn’t worth, while to 
print another complete new yearly 
catalog) hacl two more Harris rec- 
ords: 4972, “He’s Not Worth Your 
Tears” and “My Man From Caro- 
line,” and 60.16, “Blue Again” and 
“He’s My Secret Passion.” 

The Brunswick - Bailee - Collender 
Company was about to go out of the 
record business, although the Bruns- 
wick name was transferred to an- 
other firm, and, as far as my files in- 


dicate, these were the last records 
Marion Harris made for any Ameri- 
can company. Her stage successes 
continued, but in the early 1930’s she 
went to England, 

Apparently the transfer to Eng- 
land was made in 1932, for in that 
year English Columbia .issued rec- 
ords by her. I know of two, but 
there may have been more. In June, 
1932, The Gramaphone reviewed Co- 
lumbia record DB 822: 

"Marion Harris puts on her best baby 
voice for ‘Is I In Love? I Is/ an epic 
of triteness, but made amusing by this 
singer, who never misses a point any- 
where." 

In July, the Gn'amophone critic 
said : 

"Marion Harris . . . gets every ounce 
of meaning out of ‘Gettin’ Sentimental' 
and ‘Spring is Here Again’ (Columbia 
DBS51.) Here is an artist who is a 
master — or mistress — of the recording- 
art.’’ 

The next mention I have found of 
a Miarion Harris record is in The 
Gramophone for May, 1934. It was 
Decca F 3954, and the review is rath- 
er unfavorable: 

"As Marion Harris is reputed to be 
responsible for introducing ‘One Morn- 
ing in May’ into this country one would 
have expected her record of it to be the 
shining example to ail other singers of 
the best possible way to sing the song. 

"I was disappointed, therefore, to find 
that it is not by any means the best 
I have heard and that I should buy the 
record for ‘Oo-Oo-Ooh! Honey!’ rather 
than for ‘One Morning in May/ which 
she sings disjoin tedly and with very 
little of that grace and polish that us- 
ually accompanies everything this caba- 
ret queen does." 

Even more unfavorable was the 
October, 1934, review of her Decca 
record of “Monday, Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday” and “Singing the Blues:” 

"Something strange here. ‘Singing the 
Blues’ was the title made famous by 
Trumbauer’s Orchestra some years ago, 
when it was attributed to him. 


made its appearance, every one by 
Marion Harris was gone. What hap- 
pened? The singer must have had a 
disagreement with Brunswick, for it 
doesn’t seem likely her records would 
suddenly have lost so much popular- 
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"But the point is immaterial, for Miss 
Harris does not do it justice, whatever 
it is. Her voice is pitched Loo high feu* 
this style of singing, and some of her 
low notes verge on the extraordinary.’' 

Gramophone indexes of succeeding 
years contain no mention of Marion 
Harris. 

I have an old scrapbook clipping, 
dated October 11, which tells some- 
thing of Marion Harris' theatrical 
activities while she was still in New 
York. I believe it must have ap- 
peared in 1930: 

“Marion' Harris has entered the cast 
of the ‘Second Little Show’ at the Royale 
Theater and will be featured with A1 
Trahan and Jay C. Flippen. 

“She will sing a group of new songs 
written especially for her by three com- 
posers of current hits. Herman Hup- 
feld, who has already contributed ‘Sing 
Something Simple' to the ‘Little Show,' 
has written a ‘blue 1 number which is 
called ‘One More Night.' 

“John Green and Edward Heyman, 
who are responsible for the popular 
English number, ‘Body and Soul,' have 
turned out another for Miss Harris 
called 'Manikin;' Maurice Hamilton and 
Grace Henry, contributors to the first 
‘Little Show’ score, have done one titled 
‘I Love to be Blue.’ 

“The ‘Second Little Show' marks Miss 
Harris’ first New York stage appearance 
in three years, most of which time has 
been spent in radio work, making rec- 
ords, and in pictures. She is still con- 
tracted to Paramount to make a few pic- 
tures of the type referred to as ‘shorts.’ ” 

I take it that the “shorts" Miss 
Harris made were “talkie” versions 
of typical vaudeville singing acts 
that were popular in the early days 
of sound films. 

V. Tragic Last Days 

As the 1930's gave way to the '40’s 
the name of Marion Harris began to 
seem, to those who thought of her at 
aLl, like an echo out of the past. 

Her records had disappeared from 
American catalogs; she was no long- 
er seen in vaudeville or on the New 
York stage; and when her former 
admirers, who didn't know she was 
living in England, spoke of her at 
was probably to wonder whether she 
were still alive. 

They did not suspect how tragic 
life had become for her since a sec- 
ond World War had begun to take a 
dreadful toll of the British Isles. 

The sad story of the comedienne's 
last days came to a searing conclu- 
sion on the evening of April 23, 
1944. Newspaper stories soon after- 
ward revealed she had been burned 
to death in a New York (hotel room. 

Marion Harris was one of the un- 
fortunate hundreds of men and 
women who died that year — and who 
die every year — from smoking in 
bed. 

While death from a smouldering 
cigaret does not convey all the over- 
powering pathos of paralyzed Ar- 
thur Fields' being consumed by fire 
in the ruins of a Florida nursing 
home, the thought is still enough to 
cause a feeling of compassionate 
horror. 

The following appeared in the 
New York Daily Mwror: 

“Marion Harris, once Broadway head- 
liner, who came here from London to 
escape the war, was found dead early 
yesterday in a charred hotel room bed, 
set afire by a cigaret she had been 
smoking*. 


“Registered at the hotel as Mrs. Mar- 
ion Urry, her real identity was not 
known until Peggy Hopkins Joyce, who 
knew her when she was a Ziegfeld Mid- 
night Frolics star, provided police with 
the information. 

“Suffering from shock after Nazi 
bombs demolished her home in England, 
and physicians advised her to come 
here where she could obtain special 
foods, Miss Harris left her husband, 
Leonard Urry, actor, two months ago 
in London and entered Medical Center 
here on her arrival. 

“She was discharged April 15, and 
took a room at the Hotel Le Marquis, 
12 E, 31st St. Prom there she had got 
in touch with old friends, including Miss 
Joyce, and they had planned to have 
dinner together in a few days. 

“When police and firemen arrived, the 
3S -year-old musical comedy actress, 
dancer, and blues singer was uncon- 
scious and badly burned. Inhalators 
could not revive her. . . 

“She was a star of Gene Buck's 'Yours 
Truly,’ toured the Keith vaudeville cir- 
cuit for years, and her appearances at 
the Palace were considered events.” 

This article brings up the ques- 
tion of Marion Harris' age. 'She was 
certainly far more than 38. Twenty- 
eight years had passed since she 
made her first Victor record in 1916. 
This would mean, if 38 were correct, 
that her recording career began at 
the age of 10. 

Even if she were only 20 when 
that first record appeared, she would 
have been 48 when she died in that 
hotel room. How (ironic that shat- 
tered nerves caused her to flee the 
“blitz" in England only to suffer an 
agonizing fiery death in New York! 

The New York Daily News termed 
Leonard Urry a “theatrical agent.” 
It said the bombed-out home wias in 
London and that Miss Harris had 
been treated at the Columbia-Pres- 
byterian Medical 'Center. It added: 

“Some time during the afternoon she 
talked with Miss Joyce. Then, appar- 
ently, she fell asleep while smoking a 
cigaret. 

“The fire went undetected until around 
6 p.m. when a guest in the hotel smelled 
smoke. Miss Harris died a few minutes 
after being removed from her room. 
Damage to the hotel was minor.” 

Variety's death notice provided the 
following 'information: 

“Blonde and slender, Mi-ss Harris’ 
soft-voiced rendition of blues songs 
gained her nation-wide popularity. 

“In the early 1930’s she sang over a 
coast-to-eoast radio network regularly 
and became known as ‘The Little Girl 
With the Big Voice.' She also made 
many recordings, probably her best, 
known being 'The Man I Love’ and ‘I 
Ain’t Got Nobody.' ” 

VI. Marion Harris, Jr. 

None of the death notices gave any 
information as to whether Marion 
Harris' parents were living or 
whether there were surviving broth- 
ers and sisters. 

The singer was married three 
times. According to Variety: “Miss 
Harris wa.s married 'in 1924 to Rush 
Hughes, son of Rupert Hughes, nov- 
elist and playwright. They had two 
children, Rush Jr., and Mary Ellen. 

“Divorce ended the marriage in 
1928. Miss Harris went to London 
about 10 years ago to appear in a 
show, and several years ago she was 
married to Urry.” 

In October, 1953, the name of 
Marion Harris taippeared again in 
theatrical news, but this time the 
subject was the comedienne’s daugh- 


ter, who had adopted her mother's 
name for stage purposes, and was 
hoping for her own show business 
career. 

An interview with her in the Sun- 
day New York Mirror contained 
some questionable statements, such 
as the one already quoted about 
Marion Harrison's father having 
been a U. S. senator. 

It also placed the scene of her 
death in the Waldorf-Astoria. And, 
most far-fetched of all, it said Miss 
Harris, in 1918, was a nude dancer 
in a New York musical comedy. By 
that year her career as a comedienne 
was well established and she was 
certainly not a nude, nor even a 
semi-nude, performer. 

The article, as witness the follow- 
ing paragraph, said Marion ran 
away from home because her parents 
“for some reason” objected to her 
appearing undraped on the stage. As 
we have seen, one source said she left 
a convent at the age of 14 to go on 
the stage: 

“ 'Mama,' said Junior, in an inter- 
view in her new apartment on New 
York’s fashionable East Side, ‘had to 
run away from home, because her fam- 
ily, for some reason, didn't approve of 
her appearing on the stage as a nude. 
Her father was a United States sen- 
ator, and most of the family was in the 
diplomatic corps, so she changed her 
name from Mary Ellen Harrison to 
Marion Harris. ' ” 

It is obvious, however, as witness 
the old Columbia catalogs, Hi at the 
singer never concealed her real name, 
Mary Ellen Harrison. The article 
continues: 

“Junior’s father was Robert Williams, 
a Broadway and movie actor who was 
starred, along with Jean Harlow, in 
’Platinum Blonde.’ 

“ 'When. I was three years old,' said 
Marion Junior, ‘Mother sent m-e to Eng-- 
iand with a governess, to be brought 
up there. She thought I should be raised 
in the culture of the Old World. The 
first time I came here, for six months, 
was in 1947, after I was released from 
the British Army, with which I served as 
an ambulance driver in North Africa 
and Egypt.’ 

“Junior had been trained as a dra- 
matic actress at the Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Arts, in London, and she had 
played Shakespearian productions at 
Stratford, and in plays with Noel Cow- 
ard. After the war she started singing 
in supper clubs. 

“ T've been making as much as 500 
pounds a week/ said Marion Junior, 
‘singing in such chic spots as the Col- 
ony, in London, but I came back to 
America because no matter how success- 
ful you are anywhere else, you're not 
really a success until you've had an 
American success.' 

“Marion has been singing some of the 
same ballads her mother sang, such as 
‘Thanks for the Buggy Ride,' ‘My Can- 
ary Has Circles Under His Eyes,’ and 
others, for considerably less than 500 
pounds a week, in her first American 
appearance at One Fifth Avenue. ‘But 
it’s a beginning/ says Junior. ‘Maybe 
not the same beginning as Mother's, 
but as close to it as I can g-et/ ” 

According to VaHety , “Junior” 
didn’t want to use her mother’s mme 
and preferred to “make it on her 
own” as Marilyn Williams, but the 
management under which she was to 
appear in New York insisted on 
billing her as her mother’s daughter. 

VaHety further said: “Miss Wil- 
liams is English, having been born 
of an English father when Miss 
Harris played London. He was the 
late star's second husband." (This 
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leaves it uncertain as to when she 
divorced Williams and married 
Urry.) 

Variety also mentioned that an- 
other blonde girl was making night 
club appearances as Aileen Stanley 
Jr., but was not related to the fa- 
mous comedienne, who had been her 
professional coach and permitted her 
to take the name. 

I don’t know what has become of 
either Marion Harris Jr., or “Aileen 
Stanley Jr./’ whom I met -at the 1948 
John Bieling Day party in Hemp- 
stead, N. Y., but neither seems likely 
to become as successful as the dis- 
tinguished ladies from whom they 
borrowed their stage names. 

However, I can say with certainty 
that collectors who cherish the re- 
cordings of the original Marion 
Harris will keep her memory green 
for many years to come. 

RECORDS BY MARION HARRIS 

(VICTOR, 1916-19) 

1SL33 I Ain’t Got Nobody Much; / Way 
Out Yonder in the Golden West (Avon 
Comedy Four) 

1 S 143 I’m Gonna Make Hay While the 
Sun Shines in Virginia; / There’s a 
Little Bit of Bad in Every Good Little 
Girl (Billy Murray) 

1S152 My Syncopated Melody Mam/Par- 
adise Blues 

1S1S5 Don’t Leave Me, Daddy; / Come 
Along to Caroline (Arthur Collins and 
Byron G. Harlan) 

1S270 I Wonder Why (duet with Billy 
Murray) ; / Nesting Time in Flatbush 
(Ada Jones and Billy Murray) 

1S343 They Go Wild, Simply Wild, Over 
Me;/Some Sweet Day 
1S39S When I Hear That Jazz Band 
Play;/Lily of the Valley (Collins & 
Harlan) 

18443 Everybody's Crazy ’Bout the Dog- 


gone Blues;/In the Land o’ Yamo ' 
Yamo (Gus Van and Joe Schenk) 

ISIS 2 There’s a Little Lump of Sugar 
Down in Dixie;/Story Book Ball, (Mur- 
ray) 

1S4S6 When Alexander Takes His Rag- 
time Band to France;/I*m Gonna Pin 
My Medal on the Girl I Left Behind 
(Peerless Quartet) 

1 Si 92 Good-bye, Alexander ;/When Uncle 
Joe Steps into France (Collins and 
Harlan) 

1S493 Mammy’s Chocolate Soldier ;/When 
You Sang "Hush-a-bye, Baby" to Me 
(Sterling Trio) 

1S509 After You’ve Gone.7I’m Glad I 
Can Make You Cry (Henry Burr) 

18535 A Good Man is Hard to Fin'd ;/For 
Johnny and Me 

18555 Jazz Baby;/Bring Back Those 
Wonderful Days (Arthur Fields) 

1S593 Take Me to the Land of Jazz;/I 
Ain't’en Got’en No Time to Have the 
Blues (Billy Murray and Ed Smalle) 

VICTOR (1928) 

21116 Man I Love;/Did You Mean It? 

COLUMBIA (1920-192 2) 

A2939 Everybody But Me; / Left All 
Alone Again Blues 

A2944 Homesickness Blues; / St. Louis 
Blues 

A296S He Done Me Wrong; /Oh Judge, 
He Treats Me Mean 
A3300 I Told You So;/Sweet Mama, 
Papa’s Getting Mad 

A332S I’m a Jazz Vampire ;/Never Let 
No One Man Worry Your Mind 
A3353 Grieving for You;/Yankee 
A3367 I'm Gonna Do It If I Like It;/ 
Look for the Silver Lining 
A3371 I Ain’t Got Nobody ;/ Where Is 
My Daddy Now Blues 
A 34 33 I Wond-er Where My Sweet Dad- 
dy’s Gone;/I‘m Nobody’s Baby 
A3 4 57 I'm Looking for a Bluebird :/Sweet 
Cookie 

A3 174 Beale Street Blues;/Memphis 
Blues 

A3555 Cuddle-Up Blues:/! Wonder Where 
He Went and When He’s Coming Back 
Blues 

A 3 593 Poor Little Me;/Some Sunny Day 


A3 604 Malinda Brown ; /Maybe You Think 
You’re Fooling Baby 
A3 630 Fickle Flo;/Who’ll Take My Place? 
A3 64 6 HaunLing Blues;/Nobody Lied 
When They Said I Cried About You 
A3659 Away Down South;/Send Back 
My Honeyman 

BRUNSWICK (1922-1926) 

2309 I'm Just Wild About Harry;/My 
Cradle Melody 

2310 Sweet Indiana Home;/Blue 

2318 Dixie Highway ;/Brother-in-Law 
Dan 

2329 Carolina in the Morningj/Homesick 
2345 Aggravatin’ Papa;/Hot Lips 
2361 Mississippi Choo Choo;/Who Cares? 
2370 I Gave You Up Just Before You 
Threw Me Do\vn;/Rose of the Rio 
Grande 

2395 I Ain’t Got Nobody ;/St. Louis Blues 
2410 Runnin’ Wild;/You’ve Got to See 
Mama Every Night 

2421 Beside a Babbling Brook;/Deareat 
243 1 That Red-Head Gal; /Two- time Dan 
2443 Waitin’ for the Evenin’ Mail;/Who*s 
Sorry Now? 

2458 Dirty Hands, Dirty Face ;/Some one 
Else Walked Right In 
2470 ’Tain’t Nothin' Else;/I’ve Been 
Saving for a Rainy Day 
2494 I've Got a Cross-Eyed Papa But He 
Looks Straight to Me;/Lovey Came 
Back 

2513 Stealing to Virginia;/ Your Mama’s 
Gonna Slow You Down 
2539 Before You Go;/Nashville Nightin- 
gale 

2552 I Don’t Want You to Cry Over Me;/ 
St. Louis Gal 

2610 It Had to Be You:/How Come You 
Do Me Like You Do? 

2622 JeaIous;/Hey Hey and Hee Hee 
2651 There'll be Some Changes Made;/ 
I Can’t Get the One I Want 
2672 Go, Emmaline;AVanted-S®meone to 
Love 

2735 Somebody Loves Me;/Charleston 
Charlie 

(Continued on page 34) 
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HOBBIES 20-YEAR LIST 

FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

1942-62 Articles 

1942 — Jan., Introduction; Mar,, Edward M. Favor; Apr. 
through June, Billy Murray; July and Aug,, John Bieling; 
Sept, and Oct., Albert Campbell; Nov. and Dec.. Arthur 
Collins. 

1943 — Jan., Arthur Collins (concluded); Feb. and Mar., Byron 
G. Harlan; Apr. through June, Henry Burr; July and Oct., 
Steve Porter; Nov. and Dec., Harry MacDonough. 

1944 — Jan. and Feb., S. H. Dudley; Mar., William F. Hooley; 
Apr., Bob Roberts; May, Performers Who Used More Than One 
Name; June, Billy Golden; July, J. W. Myers; Aug:. Some 
Minor Artists; Sept., George W. Johnson; Oct.. George J. 
Gaskin; Nov. and Dec., Russell Hunting. 

1945 — Jan. and Feb., Russell Hunting (concluded); Mar. thru 
May, Dan W. Quinn; June, Are These the Supreme 15?; July 
through Sept., Harry Anthony and James F. Harrison (John 
Young and Frederick Wheeler); Oct. through Dec., Collectors 
Vote on the Supreme 15. 

1946 — Collectors Vote on the Supreme 15 (concluded); Feb, 
through Apr., Edward W. Meeker; May, More About S. H. 
Dudley; June through Dec., Ada Jones. 

1947 — Jan., Ada Jones (concluded); Feb., John Bieling Gives 
a Party; Mar. through Aug., Len Spencer; Sept., Sad News 
About S. H. Dudley; Oct. and Nov., Eugene C. Rose; Dec., 
"The Cheapest Talking Machine.” 

1948— Jan., John Bieling Gives Another Party; Feb., Gilbert 
Girard; Mai\, Joe Belmont; Apr. and May, Grace Spencer; 
June, The Death of John Bieling; July, Frederic C. Freeman tel; 
Aug., Remald Werrenrath; Sept, through Nov., Vess L. Oss- 
man; Dec., Another Memorable John Bieling Day. 

1949— -Jan. and Feb., Vess L. Ossman (concluded); Mar. thru 
Oct , Frank C. Stanley; Nov., Will Oakland; Dec. Notes from 
Early Victor Catalogs, 

fr 2 m Ear *y Victor Catalogs (concluded); 
U? c c ’ through May, Richard Jose; June 

Fred Aug., Harry Lauder; Sept, and Oct., 

B ^ W T liam£ \: Dec -> The Best John Bieling Day. 

* 9o: t ^ T0 ^l h Apr - Cal Stewart; May, Frank Coombs 
and William H. Thompson; June, Nat M. Wills; July, Manuel 
Romam; Aug and Sept., Elizabeth Spencer; Oct., Charles 
Gaylord Young (incomplete); Nov. and 
Dec., Walter Van Brunt (Walter Scanlan). 


1952 — Jan. and Feb., Walter Van Brunt (concluded) ; Mar., 
Charles Harrison and Beulah Gaylord Young (complete re- 
vision); Apr., Estella Louise Mann; May, First Ten Years of 
"Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists;" June and July, Albert 
Edmund Brown, Frederic Martin, and W. Francis Firth; Aug., 
The Phonograph's 75th Anniversary; Sept, through Nov., Eddie 
Morton; Dec., Charles Adams Prince. 

1953— Jan., Charles Adams Prince (concluded) ; Feb., George 
X. and Audley F. Dudley; Mar., Peter and Daniel Wyper and 
Alexander Prince; Apr, and May, More About the Early Days 
of the Phonograph; June through Aug., Arthur Fields; Sept, 
through Dec., Frank Crumit. 

1954 — Jan., Albert Benzler; Feb. and Mar., Albert Spalding; 
Apr. and May, Helen Trix; June and July Ada Jones and the 
Shannon Four Give a Concert In Roanoke, Va. ; Aug. and Sept., 
Guido and Pietro Deiro; Oct. and Nov., Pietro Frosini; Dec., 
More Early History of the Phonograph. 

1955 — Jan. through Mar., George O’Connor; Apr., Jottings 
from Old Catalogs; May and June, Ed Small e; July and Aug., 
Silas Leachman; Sept., Vivian and Rosetta Duncan; Oct., 
Lewis James; Nov. and Dec., Morton Harvey. 

1956 — Jan. through Apr., Fred Van Eps; May, Murry IC. 
Hill; June, The Champion Duet Singer (Henry Burr); July 
and Aug., Taurino Parvis; Sept, and Oct., George Alexander; 
Nov. and Dec., Mary Jordan. 

1957— Jan., Sir George Robey; Feb. and Mar., Gene Austin; 
Apr. and May, The Record Makers Give a Concert in Pulaski, 
Va. ; June and July, Gene Greene; Aug., Harvev Hindermyer; 
Sept., Art Giliham; Oct., Edwin M. Whitney; Nov. and Dec., 
Charles D’Almaine. 

1958— Charles D' Aim aine (concluded), and Harry C. Browne; 
Feb., John J. Kimmel; Mar., Reed Miller; Apr., Vaughn De 
Death; May, Billy Williams; June, Harry Tally and Harry 
Mayo; July through Oct., Len Spencer As His Daughter Ethel 
Lovingly Recalls Him; Nov., Ray Walker Recalls Entertaining 
Troops; Dec., Charles Hart. 

1959— Charles Hart (concluded); Feb., Walter B. Rogers and 
Jules Levy; Mar. through Aug., Billy Jones and Ernest Hare; 
bept. and Oct., Lambert Murphy; Nov., More About Charles 
D Almaine and Taurino Parvis; Dec., John Yorke Attlee and 
Dan Kelly. 

196 .0— Jan., Polk Miller; Feb., Geoffrey O’Hara- Mar., Mar- 
guerite Farrell; Apr., George Wilton Ballard; May through Dec., 
A'ernon Dalhart. 

1961— Jan., Song Writers Who Made .'Records; Feb., Elise 
Stevenson; Mar, and Apr,, Frank Croxto'n; May, June, and 

P ?w Jarv , ls >. : r Au ^ ared Sept - Elizabeth and William 
Wheelej ; Oct. and Nov., Joe Natus and Will F. Denny- Dec 
A Directory of Births and Deaths. ’ *’ 

1962 — Jan. through June, Peter Dawson, 


MARION HARRIS RECORDS WANTED 


(Continued from page 33) 


2747 Tea for Two; /The Blues Have Got 
Me 


2784 Til See You in My Dreams;/Wh] 
Couldn’t It Be Poor Little Me? 

2807 Does My Sweetie Do— and How!;, 
I Can’t Realize 


2S36 AVhen You and I Were Seventeen-/ 
No One 


BRUNSWICK (1931) 

4663 Funny, Dear. AVhat Love Can Do;/ 
Nobody's Using It Now 

4681 Nobody’s Sweetheart j/My Fate is in 
Your Hands 

4806 AVasn't It Nice?;/You Do Something 
to Me 

4812 I Remember You From Somewhere;/ 
Nobody Cares If I'm Blue 

4873 Little White Lies;/If I Could Be 
With You 


BRUNSWICK (1932) 

4972 My Man From Caroline ;/He’s Not 
Worth Your Tears 

6016 Blue Again; /He’s My Secret Passion 


ENGLISH COLUMBIA (1932) 

DBS22 Is I In Love? I Is;/An Evening in 
Caroline 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists of 
records or phonographs you have for 
sale. I am a collector only. The only 
records I want to buy are sapphire, 
center-start Pathe discs by Gene Greene, 
"The Ragtime King.” r will pay $3 for 
fine copies of Pathe records by Greene, 
if they are not already in my collection. 
I need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World 
from 1905 to 1926, and The Edison Pho- 
nograph or Amberola Monthly, Diamond 
Points, the Columbia Record and the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Va. tfx 


RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1957 ra- 
dio or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, 
mystery, adventure). — George Vlasto, 
4 00 North St., Greenwich, Conn. n3023 


WANTED: Records, radio transcrip- 
tions. films, photographs, etc. by Guy 
Lombardo. Sammy Kaye, Blue Barron, 
Art Kassel, Ink Spots, Jan Garber. High- 
est prices paid. — Paul Scrlven, 238 West 
State. Niles, Ohio. s3084 


RECORDINGS, test pi-essings, and 
masters of Mario Cham lee and all re- 
lated paper clippings. I will pay highest 
prices for any and all material. — Thomas 
O’Shaughnessy, Box 281, Rochester, 
Minn. Ja.6820 


DB851 Gntin’ Sentimental ;/Spring is 
Here Again 


ENGLISH DECCA (1934) 

F3954 One Morning in May;/Oo-Oo-Ooh! 
Honey 

F5160 Monday. Tuesday, AVednesday:/ 
Singing the Blues 

(The End) 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rata.) 

All Advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or othai 
satisfactory references. 

i n mi ii i inn ii i >m itimi in i mi m 1 1 in i mi mi mu m tun i mi nn it 


WANTED: Jolson material. — Dick 
Bonest&el, 3249 Perkins Lane West, Se- 
attle, Wash, jlyl2407 


ANY DISC RECORD of the 1894-1901 
period wanted. — Bob Foote, 303 Unruh 
Ave., Philadelphia 11, Pa. 03272 


TRANSCRIPTIONS, tapes, home-made 
recordings of Mark Wamow’s orchestra 
and Hit Parade broadcasts 1939 to 1947. 
— Lyle Poole, 3041 Garlough Ave. S.W., 
Seattle 16, Wash. s3004 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

s3084 


Free Catalog, Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A RG, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N. Y. d6027 


50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. -Send for free lists. — 
David B, Heyman, 528 East 3rd St., 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. o3297 


Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 254 W. 81st St, New 
York 24, N. Y. H28862 
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SIX COMEDIENNES 

Aileen Stanley 

Last of the Six 

By JIM WALSH 



This article is dedicated to a pair of 

veteran Aileen Stanley admirers — 
"Burns Kattenberg of Bronxville, N.Y., 

and John W. Black of Wenonah, N.J.. 

II II Ill IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMMIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

I. Introductory 

I wish I knew who first induced 
the lovely stage star, Aileen Stan- 
ley, to make records. The entire rec- 
ord collecting’ fraternity owes him 
or her a vote of thanks. 

The question of how it happened 
that Aileen Stanley became a record- 
ing artist had never occurred to me 
until I began assembling notes for 
this sketch. 

Then I noticed that at the begin- 
ning of 1920 there was not a record 
by her in any catalog, yet by the 
end of that year she was singing for 
nearly all the major American com- 
panies and many of the minor fry. 
But what caused such simultaneous 
recognition of the charming young 
lady’s record making abilities? 

Did Miss Stanley have an agent 
who decided her voice would record 
well and who successfully approached 
the vai’ious companies? Did a mem- 
ber of some firm’s artist and reper- 
toire department hear her in mu- 
sical comedy and decide to give her 
a trial before the horn, after which 
other companies followed suit? 

Or did Miss Stanley herself ap- 
proach Victor, Pathe, Edison, and 
the rest? I don’t know the answer. 
However, the fact that her offerings 
began to be issued by so many com- 
panies at about the same time makes 
it unlikely that one A. and H. man 
led the way and others followed. 

Whatever the reason, 1 am glad 
1920 added Aileen Stanley’s name to 
the roster of active recording ar- 
tists. She has been one of my spe- 
cial favorites for many years. 

The former “Victrola Girl” Is the 
last of the six comediennes in this 
series. She is also the youngest and 
one of the two still living. Elida Mor- 
ris is the other. 

Ever since I have conducted this 


department I have wanted to write 
about Aileen Stanley. Now, at last, 
I can pay this tribute to. and ex- 
press my admiration of, the greatly 
gifted exponent of melody and laugh- 
ter who was loved by millions of 
English-speaking people during her 
long career. 

II. Early Years 

My knowledge of Aileen Stanley’s 
family background and early life is 
not extensive. The following is taken 
from an article which appeared in 
the Sunday Minneapolis Joui'nal dur- 
ing one of Miss Stanley's visits to 
the Minnesota city: 

“Aileen Stanley is English. Her fam- 
ily was prominent socially in En Aland 
and her father died from the shock of 
losing his wealth. Her mother brought 
her two boys immediately to Chicago, 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


where Aileen was born. She started sink- 
ing when only three, and was on the 
stage at six, helping support her mother 
and brothers. 

“She has won exceptional success in 
making records, has been given import- 
ant parts in many noted revues, and ia 
generally acknowledged to be one of the 
foremost entertainers in this country. 

“Incidentally, her real name is Maude 
Elsie Muggridge, which wouldn’t look 
well in lights; hence Aileen Stanley. Her 
brother Robert calls himself Stanley and 
is also on the stage.” 

That brings up another question: 
Who gave the singer the stage name 
of Aileen Stanley, by which she has 
remained so universally known? 

Certainly, it fits her personality, 
and it is hard to .imagine her being 
called anything else. The first name, 
by the way, is pronounced Aye-leen, 
not Al-leen or Eye-leen. 

III. Victor, Gennett, and Edison Notes 

It is odd that during the 10 years 
in which she ms one of the most 
popular recording stars, Miss Stan- 



Popular song of the day. Chili Bean, featured by Aileen Stanley. 

— Courtesy Allen Debus 
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■ley did not receive a biographical 
sketch in the yearly Victor catalog. 

The long 1 list of her records was 
not accompanied by any account of 
her career. When her first Victor 
disc was issued in November, 1920, 
however, the following comment ap- 
peared : 

“Miss Aileen Stanley is a new Victor 
artist. She has been on the stage, in- 
termittently, since 3he was 6 years old, 
and she .confesses to 23. She has had, 
for all of her youth, some triumphant 
big years, her most recent success being 
in ‘Silks and Satms.' " 

I do not know the comedienne’s 
birth date, but if she were 23 near 
the end of 1920, she most likely 
was born in 1897. An attractive 
photo was published with the write- 
up. 

As a long-time admirer, I always 
think of Miss Stanley as looking like 
the pictures in those old Victor sup- 
plements. It is hard to realize time 
has not halted for her, and that 
she is now past -60. 

The .1 923 Gennett record catalog 
contributes this: 

“In spite of her youth Ail-een Stanley 
has had and is still enjoying an envious 
career in the musical world. She -has 
b een on s tage scoring in the largest 
theaters since she was six years of age. 

“At present she is only 24 and is now 
the principal comediefnne in one of New 
York's musical successes of the present 
season. 

“She possesses a beautiful, clear, full 
soprano voice and at the termination of 
the production in which she now appears 
will make a tour of the Keith Circuit." 

The annotator must have meant 
"enviable'’ instead of "envious.” Go- 
ing by what the Victor supplement 
said, Aiileen would have been 26, in- 
stead of 24, in 1923, but I suspect 
the sketch I have just quoted was 
written for an . earlier Gennett cat- 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single- faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DB LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (suoh as ODE- 

ON, FONOTIPIA, G^&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE * 1 record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


THE OURIOUS BISTORT OP 
MUSIC BOXES 
$5, postpaid 

242 puses, 133 halftone illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of clock- 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 


Published by 

HOBBIES. 1008 S. Michigan. Chlc**o 5, 
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alog and the age was not changed 
when a new edition was issued. The 
production referred to probably was 
“Silks and Satins.” 

Considerably more information ap- 
peared in the Edison Phonograph 
Monthly for March, 1921, on which 
Miss Stanley’s photograph graced the 
cover. The Edison article refers to 
the singer as >a top vaudeville star, 
which makes it appear all the more 
■likely the Gennett sketch was writ- 
ten in 1921, before she began to 
scintillate on the Keith Circuit. 

Edison calls her "The Girl With 
The Personality,” but I believe she 
was usually referred to as "The Per- 
sonality Girl.” A few years later, in 
American vaudeville she was “The 
Vicfcrola Girl,” and in Great Britain, 
“The Gramophone Girl.” 

I agree with Gennett that her 
voice is soprano, though it has some 
contralto range. Okeh called her a 
contralto, and Victor, except on one 
or two occasions, dodged the issue 
by terming her a comedienne. 

Here is the Edison article: 

“In the world of vaudeville, where she 
is regarded as a top -liner, AMeen Stan- 
ley is known as 'The Girl With the Per- 
sonality.’ It has taken her only a few 
years to achieve the distinction of being 
a vaudeville magnet. 

“Watch her work, and you will be 
astonished at the apparent simplicity of 
her manner and method. Simple, unas- 
suming, she faces huge audiences, and 
by a gesture or an intonation wins 
them. 

“Miss Stanley hails from Chicago. 
When she was 7 years old, she did a 
team-act with her brother Bob, a few 
years older. It was not very long before 
the Orpheum Circuit claimed her. 

“Billed for New York in duie time, she 
won the big town within three months. 
Now producers are after her for her 
signature on contracts. 

“In. the. summer of 1919, Miss Stanley 
was chosen by a committee of Chicago 
artists as the successful candidate in a 


contest to determine who was Chicago's 
prettiest bathing girl. Describing her at 
that time, the Chicago Herald -Examiner 
gave the following statistics: 

“ ‘Height, 5 feet 8 inches ; weight, 145 
pounds: hazel eyes; chestnut brown hair; 
fair complexion. 

“ 'The sringer is athletic. She gives 
credit to her two brothers for her mas- 
tery of outdoor sports. 

“ ‘They are both athletes,' says Miss 
Stanley. 

'"We were always chums. They taught 
me how to play ball. In fact, I ;can pitch 
and catch as well as most men. They 
also taught me to ride, motor, row, 
swim, golf and hunt. They took me 
along on all trips, and I got to be al- 
most as proficient as they in outdoor 
sports.' " 

“She omits to say anything about her 
singing, but others will do that for her. 
As they say in vaudeville, she can ‘put 
over’ a song — especially a character song 
— with the best of them.” 

I remember seeing an old issue of 
The Billboard published during the 
early 1926’s, when Miss Stanley was 
known as "The Personality Girl.” 
Each week the magazine printed a 
chart on which acts at the Palace 

Convention of the 

MUSICAL BOX SOCIETY 
October 5 & 6 

in the 

Ford Museum, Dearborn, Mich. 
Opening meeting for the public 
Saturday Eve October 5, 8 p.m. 
in the Museum Auditorium 

(The 'Musical Box Society is dedicated 
to perpetuating the art and craftsman- 
ship of the old Swiss musical box mak- 
ers). 

Membership includes musical box experts 
to owners of the smallest collection. This 
year’s president is John Hoeltzel, 1013 
Gordon St., Midland, Milch. op 
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MUSIC BOXES I 

§ Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm I 

? gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- s 
§ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT” hence you are | 
\ money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work, j 
: Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock, f 

1 Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item = 
\ offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need | 
1 plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. jj 

| Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. f 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island I 

5 s 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 


Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Tolephone TAylor 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 15% * 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types 
of mechanical musical items for re- 
storing and reselling. 

t* 
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Theater received a rating like those 
we used to get on our report cards. 

Aileen Stanley was rated 100. The 
reviewer said her personality was so 
striking and Jrer method of present- 
ing .her act so effective he could 
find nothing to criticize. 

Of a somewhat later date, prob- 
ably 1926, is the following Washing- 
ton Post clipping, revealing that 
Aileen had returned from a trium- 
phal visit to England with a desire 
to swim the English Channel: 

"MADE A HIT IN ENGLAND. Aileen 
Stanley, Junoesque beauty, singer of 
songs for Victrola records, for vaudeville 
and for productions, recently returned 
from a truly sensational season in Lon- 
don, scoring particularly at the smart 
‘Kit Kat' club, will be the headline at- 
traction at B. F. Keith's theater this 
week. 

"New frocks and a new routine of 
songs, but the same engaging Aileen, a 
variety star wtho can be credited with 
world conquests. Where she hasn’t ap- 
peared in person her records have rep- 
resented her. She is known as ‘the 
Viotrola Girl.’ 

"Her latest London engagement was 
so successful that she is planning a re- 
turn summer engagement. Singing is not 
all she is planning to do in England; she 
is preparing to make an attempt to swim 
the English Channel! 

"Aileen once won a bathing beauty 
contest. It was in 1919, a contest con- 
ducted by the Chicago Herald -Examiner, 
which established her as ‘Chicago’s Most 
Beautiful Bathing Girl.’ 

"She is an exception to most bathing 
beauties, most of whom never go near 
the water, one who, in addition to look- 
ing beautiful in ba-thing attire, is an 
expert mermaid. 

" ‘I don't wish to appear boastful, 
says Miss Stanley, ‘but I do think I 
can swim the Channel, and if I don’t 
make it the first time I'll try again!’ 

"Miss Stanley has before jumped out 
of the spotlig'ht to try some daringstunt. 
She is known as the first actress to ihave 
flown in an airplane. In 1920 she ‘planed’ 
from Chicago to Detroit to keep a vaude- 
ville engagement.” 

Efforts to swim the English Chan- 
nel were in vogue in those days, just 
as trying to take 50-mile hikes have 
been during 1963. (The hiking* mania 
probably is at its peak as I write 
on Sunday, February 17th). But, as 
far as I know, Miss Stanley never 
did undertake to best the Channel. 
Gertrude Ederle tried, and succeeded. 

IV. Brunswick, and Paramount 

We may now begin to con s i d er 
Aileen .Stanley’s records. I have puz- 
zled about how to handle this part 
of the article, for the comedienne’s 
discs iand cylinders are too numerous 
to mention them all individually. 

After consideration, I have decided 
that since she sang for several com- 
panies from 1920 through 1923, but 
apparently was exclusive to Victor 
after that, it will be best to dispose 
first of the recording she did for 
Pathe, Edison, and the others. That 
done, we may go into a detailed ac- 
count of her Victor activities. 

Research seems to indicate the 
first Aileen Stanley record issued by 
any company is Pathe 22407, which 
came out in October, 1920', one month 
before her first Victor. She sings 
both sides — “Ding-a-Ring-a-Ring” 
and “I’m a Jazz Vampire” — to piano 
accompaniment. 

The name of the pianist is not giv- 
en, but he may have been her stage 
accompanist, Bob -Buttenuth, who 
also became her husband. I am sorry 
to say he died in 1961. 


An undated supplement, but prob- 
ably for May, 1921, says this, about 
another of her Pathe records: 

" ‘You Ought to See My Baby’ is no 
fond mamma’s triumphal exhibit of her 
first-born, nor proud papa’s boastful ad- 
vertisement of his new-found happiness. 

"In short, this baby — ‘the neatest, 
cutest and sweetest baby of them all/ as 
the chorus ends it — is nothing more nor 
less than — But, on second thoughts, Ai- 
leen Stanley will tell you about It in 
her inimitable breezy way, so we may 
safely teave the secret to her wonder- 
fully revealing powers.” 

Pathe began making Actuelle nee- 
dle cut records in November, 1920, 
but “Y'ou Ought To :See My Baby” 
is the only one I have been able to 
find listed in my incomplete files. 

However, Burns Kattenberg says 
he has an Actuelle of her singing 
"I'm Nobody’s Gal,” “just as she did 
it in her vaudeville act. I can’t re- 
member the other side.” This also 
has a piano accompaniment, probab-. 
ly by Buttenuth. 

Aileen’s one Brunswick recording 
combined her version of “The Broad- 
way Blues,” which she also sang for 
Victor, with “’Chili Bean,” by the 
late Fred Whitehouse, and was is- 
sued in December, 1920. 

I have been told she considered 
her side to be badly recorded and 
asked Brunswick not to put it on 
sale. When it was marketed she re- 
fused to have any more dealings 
with the company. 

Miss Stanley mav have made sev- 
eral records for Paramount, but I 
have none of that company’s listings 
and the only Paramount record by 
her I know of is one in my collection 
— “My Home Town is a One-Horse 
Town.” It has a Charles Harrison 
ballad on its inverse. 

(To be continued) 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists of 
records or -phonographs you have for 
sale. I am a collector only. The only 
record s I wan t to buy a re sapph I re, 
center-start Pathe discs by Gene Greene, 
“The Ragtime King.” I will pay $3 for 
fine copies of Pathe records by Greene, 
If they are not already In my collection. 
I need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and s u p pi e m eruts a f t e r that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World 
from 1905 to 1926, and The Edison Pho- 
nograph or Amber ola Monthly, Diamond 
Points, the Columbia Record and the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Va. tfx 


RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1957 ra- 
dio or TV broadcasts ("news, comedy, 
mystery, adventure). — George Vlasto, 
400 North St., Greenwich, Conn. n3023 


RECORDINGS, test pressings. and 
masters of Mario (Thamlee and all re- 
lated paper clippings. T will pay highest 
prices for any and all material. — Thomas 
O’Shaughnessy, Box 281, Rochester, 
Minn. Ja.6829 


WANTED: Jolson material. — Dick 
Bonesteel, 3249 Perkins Lane West, Se- 
attle, Wash. JTy12407 


ANY DISC RECORD of the 1894-1901 
period wanted. — Bob Foote, 303 TTnruh 
Ave., Philadelphia 11, Pa. 03272 


RECORDS WANTED: 2 minute Edi- 
son, gold, molded cylinder records, or 
Columbia, or any other brand, including 
Busy Bee cylinder records, Columbia, 5" 
oversize cylinder records. Ail must bo 
in playing condition. Want certain styles 
of Edison and Columbia cylinder pho- 
nographs. Also want wooden organ rolls, 
in good condition. — Alton Vogel, Box 
1210, Rockdale, Texas. ol234 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

d3084 


Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A R G, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N. Y. d6027 

50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. Send for free lists. — 
David B. Heyman, 528 East 3rd St., 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. o3297 

Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78’s, including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 264 W. 81st St., New 
York 24, N. Y. fl28862 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? "Price Guide” lists 7600 numbers 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 826 7th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Jel20061 


FREE ‘‘Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage* 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York. N. Y. oG407 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP. — ARG, 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. f6407 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and 
cylinder records, many types of early 
phonographs, 25c for list. Also "Evolu- 
tion of the Phonograph,” by Walter 
Welch and Oliver Reed, a complete his- 
tory of the phonograph, 676 pages, regu- 
lar price $9.95. — Coppemoil's Antiques, 
Palatine Bridge, N. Y. n3407 


RECORDS: free lists. 78's, cylinders, 
popular, classical. Reasonable prices. — 
Soffer, 657 W. 161st, New York 32, N.Y. 
nS8Q4 

1905 VICTOR Red Seal catalog, 16 
pages reproduced by photo offset, $2. 
Request free lists of records. Mention 
artists you collect. One dollar refundable 
on fLrsrt order. Also available rare 1915 
photo of A1 Jolson taken from old sheet 
music. Send $1 for photo and lists. — 
Memory Shop, 188 Monroe, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. n3848 


CYLINDER RECORDS 50c each. Dlaca 
26c and 60c each. Send for lists. — Greg- 
ory R. Reed, R.F.D. 4, Allentown 6, Pa. 

n3863 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

All Advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 
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SIX COMEDIENNES 

Aileen Stanley 

Last of the Six 

(Continued from the 
October Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 

in n 1 1 mi 1 1 1 ii 1 1 1 1 n im n m 1 1 ■ ii n n i m ii ii 1 1 

This series is dedicated to a pair of 
veteran Aileen Stanley admirers — 
Burns Kattenberg of Bronxville, N.Y., 
and John W. Black of Wenonah, N.J. 


V. Edison Discs and Cylinders 

Really interesting- material is 
reached when we come to Aileen 
Stanley’s Edison Diamond Discs and 
Blue Amberol cylinders, I have all 
the discs. They 'are perfectly record- 
ed and do the typically complete 
Edison justice to her voice and per- 
sonality. 

The first “My Little Bimbo Down 
on the Bamboo Isle,” apparently was 
offered in December. 1920, a month 
after her Victor of the same song. 
It is coupled with what seems to be 
the last solo record Billy Murray 
made for Edison before signing- his 
exclusive Victor contract. 

Murray’s song-, “Chili Bean” (a 
successor to the greatest of all “nut 
songs,” “Oh by Jingo,” by the same 
writers, Lew Brown and Albert Von 
Tilzer), was introduced in “Silks and 
Satins,” the stage production in 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


which Miss Stanley had been appear- 
ing. She sang it in the show. 

Her pJioto appeared on the “Chili 
Bean” sheet music cover, but I do 
not believe she made a record of 
that clever nonsense song. 

“She Walks In Her Husband’s 
Sleep” is an amusing Harry Von 
Tilzer song about a wise wife who 
knew how to get the best of her 
skinflint husband. She walked in his 
sleep, and her strolling led her to 
his pants pockets and wallet. 

“Where Is My Daddy . Now?” is 
typical of the blues songs of 1921. 
One of the most entertaining of Ai- 
leen’s Edison records is “Scandina- 
via,” which she sings irresistibly 
with a thick Swedish accent. 

From the standpoint of melody, 
“Just A Week From Today” is prob- 
ably the best of the comedienne’s 
Edisons. 

The envelope in which this record 
was packed says: “We are informed 
that this song is a favorite with 
both Aileen Stanley and her vaude- 
ville audiences. It is a high class 
character song, the music of which 
was written by Bert Rule, and the 
words by A1 Dubin and Paul Cun- 
ningham.” 

Burns Kattenberg, who almost cer- 
tainly has more Aileen Stanley rec- 
ords than anyone else (he believes, 
188 titles by her are stored away at 
his old home in Minneapolis), says 
“Just A Week From Today” is his 
favorite of all her Edisons. 

He tells of an occasion on which 
Miss .Stanley, who was then appear- 
ing at a theater in Minneapolis, vis- 
ited his family. 

The subject of Edison tone tests 
came up, and Aileen said she had 
never made one to determine wheth- 
er the New Edison “re-created” her 
voice. Burns suggested that she try 
singing with the Edison record of 
“Just A Week From Today.” 

It had been several years since 
the Diamond Disc was issued, and 
the lovely -lady didn’t remember rail 
the words. However, the record was 
placed on the red mahogany Chip- 
pendale Official Laboratory Model 
Edison, which Burns and I consider 
the most beautiful upright phono- 
graph ever made. 

After Listening to the recording 
and refreshing her memory, Miss 
Stanley began singing with the pho- 
nograph. The Kattenberg family, at 
the other end of the room, were un- 
able to tell when she was singing or 
when she had stopped and let the 
instrument carry on alone. 

From that time, Burns had no 
doubts, if he had ever owned any, 
that the “tone tests” were everything 
Edison represented them to be. 

The plaintive “I’m Nobody’s Ba- 
by” was the Edison record which 
gave Kattenberg his first strong 'ad- 
miration of the singer. “Anna In In- 



This song was a popular one in the repertoire of Aileen Stanley. 

— Courtesy Ailen Debus 
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diana" is as boisterously comic as 
“Nobody's Baby" is plaintive. 

It tells the story of an Indiana 
farmer's love for a rustic girl who 
is so fat “she hides the farm when 
she sits down." Aileen makes the 
most of every humorous point. 

“I'm Looking for a Bluebird" seems 
to have sold less than any of her 
other Edisons and is the only one 
hard to find today. “Boo-Hoo-Hoo“ 
is a “wee-py" serio-comic song. It 
came out early in 1922. 

Then there was not another Edi- 
son record by Aileen Stanley until 
the last appeared in September, 1923. 
Her photo appeared on the cover of 
that month's record supplement. The 
song was “On the Isle of Wicki 
Wacki Woo," a catchy Walter Don- 
aldson number, which, unlike most 
of that composer's songs, failed to 
win popularity. 

The other side, “What You Was, 
You Used To Be,” was sung by 
Helen Clark, erstwhile of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, under the disguise 
of “Sally Collins." 

Miss Stanley must have signed an 
exclusive Victor contract shortly af- 
ter her last Edison record appeared. 

There was no announcement of an 
exclusive signing, but, from late 
1923 on, she made no more records 
for any American company except 
Victor. 

All the Aileen Stanley Diamond 
Discs except two were dubbed onto 
Blue Amberols. The exceptions were 
“I’m Looking for a Bluebird," and 
“On the Isle.” One of her numbers 
never appeared on the discs but was 
issued as a cylinder'. It was “There’s 
a Little Bit of Irish in All of Us." 


WANTED 

FOR PRIYATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly tha following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single- faced, with 
red and sold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DB LUXE 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONO PHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 

ON, FONOTIPIA, etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF 
MUSIC BOXES 
95, postpaid 

2*2 pages. 133 halftone Illustrations, oheckllst of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of dock- 
makers. watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

FnbUahed by 

HOBBIES. 1006 S. Michigan. Chicago 5, Hi. 


VI. Aeolian-Vocalion Records 

With the start of 1921, the come- 
dienne’s name began to appear in 
Aeolian-Vocalion supplements. The 
January issue said: 

“Miss Aileen Stanley, a brand new Vo- 
cation singer of popular songs, makes 
her bow to you this month. Miss Stanley 
lias a unique little way all her own of 
singing jazz songs, so what more fitting 
than that she a^sks, ‘What Cha Gonna 
Do When There Ain’t No Jazz’ in one 
of her first songs? 

“And its ‘side-partner/ ‘Look What 
You've Done With Your Doggone Dan- 
gerous Eyes,' is equally well done. 
There's a dash and go in Aileen Stanley’s 
Vocation numbers that account for her 
stage success in 'Silks and Satins,' in 
which she scored a big success.” 

I don’t think Miss Stanley got 
especially good recording (in this and 
her other Vocal ion offerings. 

Aeolian-Vocalion issued some su- 
perb bill and dale records for two 
years beginning in 1917, but after 
it switched to the lateral cut in 
March, 1920, the recording became 
dull and subdued, with a deficiency 
of overtones. The Lateral records 
didn’t have the sparkle and brilli- 
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BOB WILLS 

Am interested in purchasing record- 
ings of Bob Wills and His Texas 
Playboys on 78 r.p.m. recorded prior 
to 1950. These must be in good con- 
dition. Send list on other cowboy 
recordings prior to 1940. Enclose 
lowest cash price with each offer 
submitted. 

CHAMBERS 

P.O. Box 1079, Fort Smith, Ark. 

UP 
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i Antique 

1 MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

1 EXPERT REPAIRING — Cylinder* replaced, 
i comb* repaired A toned, all part* repaired, j 
I case* refin ished, all work guaranteed. I 

i Free climates, appraisal* A lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

S lit 4th Ave. (PE 8-1506) 

Specialists since 1825 w* 


jrti. 

£ N. Y. I 

tie I 
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MUSIC BOXES 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT" hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I*m sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know,, all machines need 
plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN ■ Rhode Island 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 


Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 15M*" 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas. Bongs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all typei 
of mechanical musical items for re- 
storing and reselling. 
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OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

Musical Boxes - Talking Machines - Music Rolls 

Antique and new musical items bought, sold, and restored. 

Musical bo>:es, talking- machines, player pianos, player organs and rolls. 
Music movements and music rolLs made to order from sheet music piano score. 
Old rolls re-cut and expression added to SS note rolls. 

1626-1628 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 

Tel 338-8225, 942-0416 

Visit the Wiscasset Musical Wonder House, 
opening June, 1964, in Wiscasset, Maine Uc 
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ance that had characterized those 
with vertical grooves. 

The January Vocalion supplement 
used the same picture of Aileen that 
had appeared two months earlier in 
the Victor list. In February, another 
photo was used, with this letter 
press : 

“Aileen Stanley demonstrated in last 
month's record bulletin tne unique ability 
with which she interprets novelty songs. 
Her singing of ‘Sweet Mama, Your 
Papa’s Getting Mad/ is the newest ex- 
ample of her fascinating style. 

“By all means hear ‘It's All Over Now/ 
the reverse recording by this clever com- 
edienne . . . Miss Stanley doesn't keep 
you g'uessing as to a singbe word and 
the tune is unusually catchy/’ 

In June, 1921, Aileen adorned the 
Vocalion list with another double- 
faced offering: 

“A double header of song hits are 
these two new numbers by Aileen Stan- 
ley. The lively ‘I Was Born in Michigan’ 
is sure to appeal not only to those from 
that state but from Maine to California 
as well. 

“The entertaining Aileen sings her way 
surely into public favor in this up-to-the- 
minute recording of Tm Nobody's Baby/ 
There's something that ‘gets' everybody 
in the clever half-talking way she puts 
over this novel song hit/' 

You will remember Mass Stanley 
also sang ‘Tm Nobody’s Baby” for 
Edison. The Vocalion recording is 
not at all comparable to the Edison 
from the standpoint of first class 
portrayal of her voice. 

In July, her Vocalion selections 
were “Hortense,” a “rube” song 
somewhat similar to “Anna in In- 
diana,” and “Honey Rose.” The bul- 
letin said: 

“ ‘She ain’t good looking but she's got 
good sense’ — that's ‘Hortense.’ This is a 
most amusing rube love song. 'Honey 
Rose’ is a Negro lullaby' with a charm- 
ing melody.” 

Vocalion issued other Aileen Stan- 
ley records nearly every month 
through the remainder of 1921. Then 
a year elapsed before the next of- 
fering in December, 1922: 

“Aileen Stanley, the popular comedi- 
enne, makes her Vocalion reappearance 
after many months, in Irving Berlin’s 
‘Homesick.’ One would almost think he 
had Aileen in mind when he wrote the 
piece, so well adapted is her voice for- 
singing it.” 

What appears to be Miss Stanley’s 
last Vocalion disc was issued toward 
the end of 1923. It was 14614, “I’m 
Going To Hop, Skip and Jump Into 
My Mammy’s Anns,” and “Louisi- 
ana 


VII. Gennett, Okeh, and Olympic 
A brief sketch of the comedienne has 
already been quoted from a 1923 
Gennett catalog. Listed in that cat- 
alog are eight songs by her (.includ- 
ing four— “I Told You So,” “I'm 
Missin’ Mammy’s Kissin’,” “Ema- 
Line,” and “I've Got the Red, White 
and Blue Blues”), that I cannot re- 
call her singing for any other com- 
pany. 

It is possible that she made other 
Gennett records during 1923. But un- 
fortunately, I don’t have a catalog 
covering that year. 

Aileen seems to have sung more 
consistently for Okeh, from 1921 
through 1923, than for any other 
company except Victor. She infused 


a surprising amount of variety into 
-her different lists, and apparently 
tried as far as possible to avoid sing- 
ing the same songs for several com- 
panies, 

Of course, there are exceptions. 
The songs on Okeh 4221, “Look What 
You’ve Done” and “What Cha Gon- 
na Do When There Ain’t No Jazz?” 
duplicate those on an Aeolian-Voca- 
lion record already mentioned, but 
most of her other Okehs were sung 
for that firm alone. 

“I’ve Got The Traveling ‘Choo 
Choo’ Blues” is an especially good 
one, and “My Man” on the reverse 
side gives it added value. I don’t 
have her Okeh of “Oh. How He Lied 
To Me,” but I’d like to hear the 
other side, to try to identify the 
members of the Okeh Star Trio. 

Olympic probably is the most ob- 
scure company for which Miss Stan- 
ley recorded. :She may have made 
more titles than the seven I am able 
to list. 

Record .14111 was advertised in 
The Musical Courier for July 2, 1921, 
with the comment: “In A Little 
Front Parlor” will be on this -record 
what it is on sheet music and mu- 
sic rolls, an unusually popular hit.” 

A month or two later, Olympic 
14113 was advertised as containing 
two songs reproduced from the com- 
edienne’s vaudeville act: 

“Miss Stanley is now a headliner in 
vaudeville, and is on one of her trans- 
continental tours. 

“Before she left New York we had her 
make for Olympic discs an exact dupli- 
cate reproduction of her act in vaude- 
ville, with piano accompaniment. These 
records are true to life, except for a 
vision of her charming self.” 

Her picture appeared at the top 
of the ad. 

That completes my commentary on 
all the Stanley records, except the 
most important g r o u p — those she 
made for Victor. 

(To be continued) 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me liatai of 
records or phonographs you have for 
sale. I am a collector only. The only 
records I want to buy are sapphire, 
center-start Paths discs by Gone. Greene, 
“The Ragtime King/* I will pay $3 for 
fine copies of Pathe records by Greene, 
If they are not already In my collection. 
I need some Vidor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World 
from 1905 to 1926, and The Edison Pho- 
nograph or Amberola Monthly, Diamond 
Points, the Columbia Record and the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Va. tfx 


RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1967 ra- 
dio or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, 
mystery, adventure). — George Vlasto, 
400 North St., Greenwich, Cornu n3023 


RECORDINGS, test pressings, and 
masters of Mario Chamlee and all re- 
lated paper clippings. I will pay highest 
prices for any and all material, — Thomas 
O’Shaughnessy, Box 281, Rochester, 
Minn. Ja.6829 


WANTED: Jolson material. — Dick 
Bonesteel, 3249 Perkins Dane West. Se- 
attle. Wash. jlyl2407 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collector’s items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — • James 
Riley, 166 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

<12084 

Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A R G, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N. Y. d6027 


50 Years of old songs and popular 
favorites. Also band, instrumental 
and classical vocal records. Tell us 
your wants. -Send for free lists. — 
David B. Heyman, 628 East 3rd St., 
Brooklyn 18, N. Y. o3297 

Comprehensive Monthly Lists of 
78% including hundreds of unusual 
out-of-print and rare vocals mailed 
on request. Collections bought. — The 
Record Album, 254 W. 81st St., New 
York 24, N. Y. H28862 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? “Price Guide" Ilsta 7500 number# 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Oollec tors’ Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 
York 18, N. Y. JellGC&l 


FREE “Personalities" catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities, — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 

New York, N. Y. ap6407 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection* 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12" DP. — ARG, 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. f640? 


FOR SALE: Hundreds of disc and 
cylinder records, many types of early 
phonographs, 26c for list., Also “Evolu- 
tion of the Phonograph," by Walter 
Welch and Oliver Reed, a complete his- 
tory of the phonograph, 676 pages, regu- 
lar price $9.95. — Coppe moll's Antiques, 
Palatine Bridge, N. Y. n340T 


RECORDS: free lists. 78's, cylinders, 
popular, classical. Reasonable prices. — 
Sorter, 657 W. 161st, New York 32, N.Y. 

n3804 


1905 VICTOR Red Seal catalog, 1« 
pages reproduced by photo offset, $2. 
Request free lists of records. Mention 
artists you collect. One dollar refundable 
on fLrst order. Also available rare 1816 
photo of A1 Jolson taken from old ^heet 
music. Send $1 for photo and lists.— 
Memory Shop, 188 Monroe, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. n3848 


CYLINDER RECORDS 60c each. Disc a 
26c and 80c each. Send for lists. — Greg- 
ory R. Reed, R.F.D. 4, Allentown 6, Pa. 

n3863 


SEND A STAMP for small monthly 
list of record bargains. — M. F. Bryan, 
Francis St., Danielson, Conn. d3272 


RECORDS: 78*s of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thibault, 561 Ferry Ave., 
Camden 4, N. J. (Formerly Ted's of 
Philadelphia.) <33844 


tiMMiHiiiiiiiHitiiiitfiifiitiiiiiftHtiiiiitiiiiiftiiiittimiiiiittiiitn 

CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three month* for the price 
of 2; twelve month* for the price of !L 

(Except for change In addrees, no 
change* permitted on the low three and 
twelve month* rate.) 

All Advertiser* who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or oth«i 
satisfactory reference*. 

iHmHiiiiHfiiMiiiiiiiHiiifHitiKtmtmiiMtmiiHmitdHtimMM* 
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JIM WALSH 
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ARTISTS 


SIX COMEDIENNES 

Aileen Stanley 

Last of the Six 

( Continued from the 
November Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 

mi in i ii i mi um i ii mu i in i n i ii i mi 

This series is dedicated to a pair of 
veteran Aileen Stanley admirers — 
Burns Kattenberg of Bronxvllle, N.Y., 
and John W. Black of Wenonah, N.J. 

1 Mill till 

I. Electrical Recording 
Although 1924 had been a bad 
year for the phonograph and record 
industry, most of 1925 was worse. 

Victor, for which Aileen Stanley 
now recorded exclusively, was still 
doing more national advertising than 
any other American firm, but a 
touch of desperation lurked in its ef- 
forts to convince the average citizen 
he should buy a Victrola and records 
rather than blow his money for a 
battery-operated radio. The compa- 
ny’s 1924 sales volume was less than 
half what it had been in 1920, and 
the downward trend was 'accelerat- 
ing at year’s end. 

Miss Stanley was among the Jan- 
uary, 1925, Victor artists. She sang 
“Back Where the Daffodils Grow!” 
The monthly supplement said it was 
“in fox-trot rhythm.” 

In April, Aileen had two songs on 
one record, “When My Sugar Walks 
Down the Staet” and “I Ain’t Got 
Nobody to Love.” The “(Sugar” side 
has historic interest, for a reason 
that should be apparent from the 
supplement description ; 

“Two (highly popular numbers in a 
manner which is the contemporary out- 
growth of the ‘blues.’ The first intro- 
duces one of its composers, Gene Austin, 
as an assisting artist. It has a catchy 
melody and rhythm, and has dicky-bird 
effects and queer vocal ululations. The 
companion number, for the soprano 
alone, is in very much similar style, and, 
judged by the tests of popular music, 
is something of a knockout.” 

It has just occurred to me that 
I had never before noticed Miss Stan- 
ley’s being referred to as a soprano 
ini that write-up. This was the first 
Victor in which Gene Austin, who 
was to become one of the most pop- 
ular recording artists and help re- 
store prosperity to the phonograph 
business, appeared. It was also the 
first in which Aileen had a partner 
other than Billy Murray. Gene did 
not sing a duet with the lovely lady; 


his duties were mostly to make “loo- 
loo-loo’ing” noises. This was the com- 
edienne’s last acoustic record. 

Electrically-cut discs were intro- 
duced in the June supplement. With- 
out the microphone, such vocalists 
as Austin and “Whispering Jack” 
Smith, who sang very softly, could 
not have won the great popularity 
they were to have. Their “crooning” 
was unsuited to the acoustic method. 

The November, 1925, supplement 
gave the first opportunity for Ai- 
leen ’s admirers to find out what elec- 
tric recording did for, or to her sing- 
ing. It turned out that hers was 
among the voices that sounded bet- 
ter on lateral cut records when 
caught by the microphone than when 
it went into a horn. The songs were 
“You’re in Wrong with the Right 
Baby” and “Want a Little Lovin’.” 
and the supplement said: 

“CouM anything be more awful than 
being in wrong with the right baby — 
even being in right with the wrong one? 
. . . Aileen . . . g^ets into blackface, so 
to speak, for the record . . . Both songs 
are to the piano, and they are two of 
the best, In. their especial degree, that 
Aileen Stanley, pluperfect songstress of 
the popular mind, has yet put on a rec- 
ord for us.” 

II Aileen and Billy Again 

The early electric process was not 
kind to Billy Murray’s voice and 
style, but he sounded well dn two 
duets which appeared in December, 
1925. The songs were thie first Aileen 
and Billy had made together by the 
new process , and their first team- 
work in a year. 

One, “Keep Your Skirts Down, 
Mary Ann,” was in the great “fuss- 
ing” tradition of “Maggie (Come 
Right Upstairs.”) To quote the sup- 
plement: 

“Little Mary Ann has been rolling her 
stockings and letting one dimpled knee 
be seen when she sits down. In this 
record she gets her orders from Mother, 
despite her ejaculations of ‘Apple-sauce’ 
and her protestations that skirts are 
growing shorter. The record is lively 
and clever. Then Billy and Aileen have 
a sentimental number in fox-trot style. 
To forsake the terms of art for a mo- 
ment, this record is one of the finest 
jobs these two artists have ever made 
for the Victor.” 

In January, 1926, the duo were 
heard in one of their most amusing 
records, a Bowery struggled classic, 
“Down by the Wdnegar Woiks,” On 
the other side Billy struggled through 
a lamentable effort to “croon” a 
solo version of “Roll ’Em, Girls,” 
which also dealt, like “Mary Ann,” 
with the rolled hose problem. Record- 
ing Director Eddie King had decided 
that since electrical recording had 
come dn, Billy’s for mem “hammering” 
style was out, and he must conform 
to the Gene Austin or Jack Smith 


pattern. Billy protested he was no 
crooner but gave in of necessity and 
did fchje best he could with ian unnat- 
ural singing method. The result, as 
he angrily told me years later, was 
one of his poorest records. It was 
also his last Victor solo. After that 
he sang only in duets or with the 
Billy Murray Trio. 

However, the “Wiinegar Woiks” 
side was admirable. Said the sup- 
plement: 

“Aileen an'd Billy have an interesting 
time of it in the first song, which 
East-side ’tough' style to the typical old 
East-side waltz. Billy confesses to his 
new Jane that he lives down past the 
wiaduet. down by the winegar woikes, 
where tine people are so tough they have 
to chain the children to keep them from 
fighting the dogs.” 

That same month, Aileen had a 
record on which she sang both sides, 
assisted by Billy “Uke” Carpenter, 
who not only played the ukulele but 
made vocal noises tike those Gene 
Austin had produced in “When My 
Sugar Walks Down the Street.” The 
songs were “Flamin’ Mamie” and 
“Sweet Man.” 

“Flamin’ Mamie” contained the 
words, “her father’s name was Burns 
— he worked in a mine,” and Miss 
Stanley later told Burns Kattenberg* 
that she thought of him when she 
sang the word “Burns.” Naturally, 
that made Burns -proud, and he was 
(also proud when she returned from 
an engagement at the Kit-Kat Club 
in London and brought him one of 
the seven-inch souvenir records given 
to patrons at her opening perform- 
ance. It contained an introductory 
song* and a few spoken words greet- 
ing the first night audience. 

Miss Stanley came back from her 
visit to Britain with a ukulele that 
had been autographed by many not- 
ables. Among the signers was Prince 
George, one of her admirers, who 
succeeded his brother Edward, the 
present Duke of Windsor, as King. 

February, 1926, was a bad month 
for admirers of the gi*aceful and 
humorous style of the Victor supple- 
ment writer, James E. Richardson. 
Although electrical recording and 
the Orthophonic Victrola were re- 
storing Victor products to prosper- 
ity, the company discontinued its 
beautifully planted booklet supple- 
ments and substituted a four-page 
folder that merely listed the new 
records with the briefest possible in- 
formation about them. 

Aileen occupied both sides of No. 
19863. The titles were “No Man’s 
Mamma” and “Mighty Blue.” In the 
first, there was a spoken passage at 
the beginning in which she revealed 
that Aileen was pronounced “Aye- 
lean.” The supplement writer had on- 
ly space enough to comment: “'Clev- 
er topical songs; one indignant, one 
weepy Comedienne.” What a come- 
down from the former delectable de- 
scriptions! 

In May Miss Stanley was back 
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with “I Love My Baby/' which -again 
included “ukulele and jazz effects by 
‘Uke’ Carpenter.” 'The rapidly 'rising 
Gene Austin was on the other side 
with “How I Love Her and ,She Loves 
Me Is Nobody^s Business.” The com- 
bination was described as “vocife- 
rous popular ditties with a 'punch* 
to them.” 

The July list contained a double- 
faced Stanley offering that had a 
surprisingly short life. The titles 
were “What a Man!” and “I won- 
der What's Become of Joe.” Both 
were cut out when the 1928 catalog 
appeared, but the “Joe” song espe- 
cially was catchy and attractively 
sung. 

A month or two later came what, 
taking both sides into consideration, 


FOR SALE 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 
MUSIC BOX CO. 

Hanover Four Corners, Mass. 

Telephone: TAylor 6-4434 

All Electric Player Organ 6' II. x 6' L. x 
32' W. 

Hurdy-Gurdy (Barrel Organ) with two 26" rolls. 
10 tunes each. 45" h. x 30" w. x 18" d. Price: 
$350. 

English Hurdy-Gurdy (Barrel Plano). Spring- 
wound with coinslot. 10 tunes. 52" h. x 42" 
1. x 34" w. Price: $350, 

Roller Organ with 10 tune rolls. 6iy' long. 
Cherry cabinet. Price: $85. 

Seeburg Niekeloddan Piano. Plays '‘A" rolls. Needs 
restoring, 

Stcinway upright piano. One of very first 
with player action. Circa 1895 - Automaton 
Player Company of New York. 

27" Regina music box. mahogany cabinet, 12 
tune automatic record changer with 18 tune 
discs. Price: $750 F.O.B. Hanover. 

Mahogany upright Regina, single record player 
with 18 tune discs. Price $675 F.O.B. Hanover. 

Dozens of other mechanical music Items for sale 
- Write for current lists. 

do 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following; 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten -Inch, single -faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOFHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Diaque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS (such as ODE- 

ON, FONOTIFIA, G^&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR/’ “OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

ttx 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY OP 
MUSIC BOXES 
$5, postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of clock - 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, Chlea*o 5, HI. 


I would nominate as the best A i teen 
Stanley and Billy Murray record: 
“Any Ice Today, Lady?” lamd “Whad- 
da You Say We Get Together?” The 
first, with Aileen representing a 
.hard bo i I ed housewife and B illy an 
iceman with a -rasping bass voice, is 
one of the funniest — probably the 
funniest duets they ever perpetrated. 


Story of old songs 
(pictures and some 
music) was first 
published os a hard- 
bound at $8.50. Now 
available In soft cov- 
er at $4.50; J. Mc- 
Andrcw, 2 5 6 9 Bed- 
ford Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y„ says, “I 
received your old 
music books and am 
very much pleased 
with them. They are 
much more compre- 
hensive than any 
others. I wish to 
have 2 more, Free- 
man's "The Melody 
Lingers On” ($6), 
and Roehl’s Player 
Plano Scrapbook (3) ; 
with coupon, all 3 
books $10.50. 
CENTURY HOUSE, Watkins Glen, N. Y. 

do 


TIN PAN ALLEY 

IN 


CASUCHT 



FOR SALE 

REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
Hanover Four Corners, Mass. 
Lloyd G. Kelley, Successor 
Phone: TAylor 6-4434 

15 W' Regina music box Christmas tunes. All 
tunes $5 each. Add $1 for postage. 

1028 Silent Night 

1029 O Sanctisslma 
1162 Adesie Fideles 
1423 O Tannebaum 

3026 come Hither Ye Children 

3028 White Christmas 

3029 Jingle Bells 

3030 The First Noel 

3031 Hark, The Herald Angels Sing 

3032 Santa Claus Is Coming to Town 

Jaa 


, Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT REPAIRING — Cylinders rcplimed, 
combs repaired & tuned, all part repaired, 
cases refinished, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals A lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

139 4th Avc. (PE 8-1506) Pelham. N. Y. 

Soeciatlsts since 1825 tfo 


BimBinmBiHiramuBniiliinniDiiniiiiinioiniiiiuiuuinianminiuiiHinHRiuij 


~ Music BOXES 

SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT" hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed worK. 

Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stocK. 
Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every Item 
offered rebuilt like new, a3 to those that know, all machines need 
plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. .... 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 


Barrington - GEORGE A BIDDEN 


Rhode Island 







MUSIC BOX COMPANY 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 15H* 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types 
of mechanical musical items for re- 
storing and reselling. 

tu 

A. A. A. A. A. A. .A . A. A. A. A A. A. A A. A. 


iiiiiaiMiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiijiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiHiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiDifiiiiiiniiniiiiiiiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiHDiiiiiiimiiDiiiiiiiiiiii: 

OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

Musical Boxes - Talking Machines - Music Rolls 

Antique and new musical items bought, sold, and restored. 

Musical boxes, talking- machines, player pianos, player organs and rolls. 
Music movements and music -rolls made to order from sheet music piano score. 
Old rolls re-cut and expression added to SS note rolls. 


1626-1628 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 

Tel 338-8225, 942-0416 

Visit the Wiscasset Musical Wonder House, 
opening June, 1964, in Wiscasset, Maine UQ 

iiiiiiiiiHiiQiiiiniiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiijiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiimtiiiHiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiuniiiiiiiDiiii) 
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On the B side the couple- meet at a 
public telephone booth. Billy inter- 
cepts a call for Aileen. They discover 
both have lost their sweethearts and 
before the record ends they have 
kissed and consoled each other -prob- 
ably the shortest and fastest switch 
from one love affair to another in 
history. 

When this record, was issued in 
Engdand, however, it drew a rather 
unfavorable review from The Gramo- 
phone : 

“Aiken Stanley and Billy Murray 
are superbly recorded in frightfully 
American songs . . . but the tele- 
phone is as usual unconvincing.” 

That “frightfully American” de- 
scription induces a chuckle. The un- 
mistakable Americanism of “Any Ice 
Today, Lady?” was what made it 
so funny to Stateside hearers — just 
as the intense Britainism of George 
Robey or Dan Leno bewilders and 
baffles most Yankees. However, the 
husky, burlesqued basso profundo in 
which Billy spoke at the beginning 
of the record must have confirmed 
the belief of some of his admirers 
that he had lost his natural tenor 
voice — an impression that had be- 
come current several months earlier 
when Victor had him make several 
records while he was, as he expressed 
it years afterwards to me, “'almost 
dead with a cold and so hoarse I 
could hardly gasp.” 

His duet with Henry Burr, “I 
Wonder Where My Baby Is To- 
night,” was among the hoarse-voiced 
gaspers, and so was “D'ye Love Me?” 
which he sang with Gladys Rice. He 
also did the refrains to several dance 
records, one of which, “In Your 
Green Hat,” sounds terrible, with 
electrical distortion 'added to the rasp- 
ing voice quality. Victor insisted on 
his recording under such trying con- 
ditions because the Eight Famous 
Victor Artists were soon to leave on 
a long tour, and the company didn't 
want to wait months for Billy to 
return before recording' several pop- 
ular numbers. 

I had an amusing personal experi- 


ence concerning “Any Ice Today, La^ 
dy?” Shortly after I moved in 1943 
from Johnson City, Tenn. to (Roa- 
noke, Va., I became a friend of John 
Williamson, who then worked in the 
Federal Government's war-time rent 
control office. One day I went into 
the office and found John singing 
“Any Ice” to a pretty girl, Marion 
Mundy. He explained that the iStan- 
ley-Murray duet, which tod been is- 
sued 17 or 18 years before, had al- 
ways been one of his favorites. I said 
it was also among my enthusiasms. 
John and I fell into the habit of 
greeting each other with “Any Ice 
Today, Lady?” whenever we met, and 
the custom hiais continued to this day. 

The December supplement listed a 
Stanley-Murray combination that at- 
tracted more attention than any of 
their other records. That was espe- 
cially true in England, where it was 
a sensation. It wiais another mother- 
daughter “quarrel” on the order of 
“Maggie” and “Keep Your Skirts 
Down, Mary Ann,” and again the an- 
tagonists were Irish. The title was 
“Bridget O'Flynn.” On the B side 
Aileen and Billy sang <ai love duet, 
“Who Could Be More Wonderful than 
You?” 

Mr. Richardson wrote: 

“Bridget 0'Flyn.n is a sweet little girl, 
and you will love her. She brings the 
Boy Friend home from a dance, and. on 
the front steps, in the first successful 
spoken whispering record ever made, 
they exchange some innocent confidences. 
Bridget’s ‘Mom’ overhears, and she is 
cross. She even slaps the girl, but is 
reminded she once did the same thing 
herself, her ill-humor dissolves and little 
Bridget is forgiven. Aileen Stanley is 
Bridget and Billy Murray is both Mom 
and the Boy Friend.” 

The whi s pers at th e b eg'i n n im g 
really are whispered, and you have 
to listen close to catch what the cou- 
ple are saying. Billy told me a cat 
imitation was by Aileen. She ex- 
claims, “Darn that cat! I hope it 
didn't wake Mother!” and immedi- 
ately Ma's strident voice is heard 
vociferating: “Brij-jet! Brij-jet 0’- 
Flynn !” 

For several months the record 
was listed as one of Victor’s big sel- 


lers. Overseas, The Gramophone was 
rapturous. In the February, 1927* 
issue, “Peppering” said: 

“Of duets and such-like, I am glad to 
be able to recommend a really good 
effort by Aileen Stanley and B-fily Mur- 
ray in ‘Bridget O’Flynn, ’ with ‘Who 
Gould Be More Wonderful Than You?' " 

The next month he wrote: 

“There’s nothing so good to report 
this month as the ‘Bridget O'FJynn 1 rec- 
ord of Aileen Stanley and Billy Murray.” 

Compton Mackenzie, tire distin- 
guished novelist who then edited and 
still publishes The Gramop)ione } had 
a low opinion of most comic records, 
but he wrote in April: 

“How many comic records stand play- 
ing half a dozen times? Very few . . . 
Take these last three months. Apart 
from one amusing record of John Henry 
about a cinema film, and a song of 
Aileen Stanley and Billy Murray called 
‘Bridget O’Flynn,’ I cannot find a single 
disc worth writing anything about.” 

Finally, an October, 1927, “Pep- 
pering, ” reviewing some new comic 
records, spoke nostalgically of “the 
immortal ‘Bridget O'Flynn.’ ” 

Unfortunately, however, despite its 
initial large sales, “Bridget” proved 
to be far from immortal. It was cut 
out of the 1929 Victor catalog- after a 
life of only two years. In England, 
it was still available through 1933. 

III. A New Partner 

Let’s go back to November, 1926, 
and quote Mr. Richardson's descrip- 
tion of Aileen’s record of “Six Feet 
of Papa.” The Gramophone consid- 
ered it hilarious and reprinted it, 
but apparently with :a half-shocked 
feeling* that it was extremely infor- 
mal and “frightfully American.” 

“Aileen Stanley, at least in the world 
of song, is seeing things just now in a 
sweet pink light. You have heard her, 
on past records, yearn for a man, sass 
(he iceman, or make a date for a chow- 
der-club dance with some young citizen 
of the toughest make nature produces. 
But tihis time she is in special luck, for 
she has fallen in love with a new Papa, 
who is six feet tall and likely to be a 
rough kisser.” 

The sentiment of the “Papa” song 
is, as Jim Richardson broadly hinted, 
rather unrefined but Aileen makes It 
irresistible. Its coupling is a beauti- 
fully sung rendition of “Looking at 
the World Through Rose-Colored 
Glasses.” 

One record issued in 1927 but un- 
known to most Aileen Stanley collec- 
tors deserves special mention. It is 
20511, “Nay, Nay, Neighbor” and 
“Gonna Get a Girl.” Bums Katten- 
berg is the only collector I know of 
in the East who has a copy of this 
record, which was issued in April, 
1927, for West Coast distribution on- 
ly. Presumably it was pressed at the 
new plant Victor tod erected in Oak- 
land, Calif. Just why it was sold 
only on a regional basis is something 
I don’t know, but a Victor dealer's 
numerical catalog for the entire 
United States omits it. The Stanley 
record must have been one of five 
discs restricted to the West, for all 
numbers from 20506 to 20512 are 
missing*. 

During May or June, 1927, one of 
the back covers of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post carried a Victor adver- 
tisement that featured comedy ar- 
tists instead of the usual Red Seal 
stars. Aileen Stanley and Billy Mur- 
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ray were among them, and there was 
a picture of the pair. 

The 'Stanley-Murray partnership, 
however, was about .to ’run out. In 
July they had a double-faced duet 
record, “Does She Love Me? — Po-si- 
tively-Absolutely” and “Pm Back in 
Love Again/’ but then a change oc- 
cur red. 

Eldridge R. Johnson, who 'had 
founded the Victor 'Lad king Machine 
Company in 1901, was in ill health 
and sold the compamy to a firm of 
New York bankers, J. W. -Seligman 
& 'Co. 1 have been told that the new 
owners, who sold out a few years 
later to the Radio Corporation of 
America, assumed control with ia de- 
termination to get rid of the long 
established artists who had expensive 
contracts and to replace them with 
new singers, “Fresh, young voices” 
was the watchword. Tire late Walter 
Clark, brother of Alfred Clark, who 
headed the Gramophone Company in 
England for many years, was given 
the unenviable job of telling the old- 
timers their services were no longer 
required. By the end of 1927 there 
was a general exodus of Victor's 
former top-ranking performers, and 
Billy Murray was among those who 
no longer 'had a contract. 

In his place, Victor brought in 
a young tenor from Oklahoma, who, 
beginning in 1924, had made a few 
Okeh records, some of them duets 
with a baritone, Charles -Sargent. 
Marvin first sang for Victor in 1926 
while he was appearing in “Honey- 
moon Lane.” Eddie King, who was 
in charge of the company’s “pop- 
ular” recording activities, paid him 
$75 to sing the refrain in a Nat 
Shrilkrefc dance record of “Half a 
Moon” from “Honeymoon Lane.” 
Marvin was then recording regularly 
for Edison and Columbia, but late 
in 1927, after his work had made a 
favorable impression, he became ex- 
clusive to Victor. 

As Billy Murray wtent out, John- 
ny 'Marvin came an not only as a 
soloist who could play his own ac- 
companiment on the Hawaiian guitar 
or ukulele (he was known as “The 
Ukulele Ace), but as duet partner 
for Aileen Stanley and Ed Smalle. 
He had a pleasing but not especially 
distinctive voice, and his accent 
showed strong traces of Midwest and 
Southern influence. For instance, he 
pronounced “can’t” as “kyain’t.” 

Only one of the 1927 Stanley-Mar- 
viin duets calls for special comment. 
It was issued in October and was No. 
20822, “I Walked Back from the Bug- 
gy Ride.” Aileen and Johnny give an 
excellent impersonation of a wise 
cracking rustic couple, with the girl 
a bit suspicious of the boy’s inten- 
tions. 

On the A side, Aileen and Billy 
sang the last duet they were to re- 
cord before Victor showed Murray 
to the door after he had recorded for 
it a quarter of a century and made 
it more money than any other singer. 
It was an excellent “tough life” 
sketch with the irresistible title of 
“I’m Gonna Dance With De Guy 
Wot Brung Me.” Just as “Bridget 


O’Flynn” had been the first success- 
ful needle-cut whispering record, so 
the new title was probably the first 
in which the sound of someone — Ai- 
leen — chewing gum was reproduced. 
Said Mr. (Richardson: 

“Tragedy, comedy and half - cynical 
farco from common life by popular sing- 
ers. The falling tears, the bursting of 
sobs mingle . . . with the audible masti- 
cation of chewing gum and the hoof- 
clatterings of a runaway horse.” 

IV. End of Victor Career 

Only four iSlanley and Maiwin du- 
et titles were issued in 1927. Then 
something strange happened. The 
record business was goad in 1928 and 
Aileen Stanley was still popular both 
on records lamd on the stage, but 
not one single .Stanley disc was is- 
sued all that year. The comedienne 
seems not to 'have been a victim of 
th*e “get rid of the old-timers” edict, 
so it’s hard to understand why 1928 
brought no Aileen .Stanley records. 
Perhaps she was appearing in Eng- 
land most of the time. 

Incidentally, 1928 was the year in 
which Victor’s peerless supplement 
writer, Mr. Richardson, died. His 
place was taken by the late Charles 
O'Connell, who lacked Richardson's 
graceful style and turned the sup- 
plement descriptions into undistin- 
guished sales "pitches.” 

Aileen Stanley's next appearance 
as a Victor artist was in the supple- 
ment for March, 1929. She sang “I’ll 
Get .By As Long As I Have You.” 
On the reverse, Johnny Marvin, who 
had been steadily gaining popularity 
and now ranked with Gene Austin, 
Jack Smith and Frank Crumit among 
Victor's best selling male singers, 
was heard in “You Wanted Someone 
to Play With.” 

March also brought a -Stanley- 
Marvin duet, “Ev'rybody Loves You.” 
This record had an amazingly short 
career. It was cut out by the time 
the December supplement (now back 
in the fine old-time booklet form) 
was issued. 

In April, Aileen had two solos, 
“Give Your Little Baby Lots of Lov- 
ing” and “I’ll Never Ask for More.” 
(Does the second title indicate she 
didn’t like the “lots of loving” after 
she got it?) 

iSeptember produced a surprise. 
Billy Murray, who had been free- 
lancing for several companies, re- 
turned to Victor as a duet partner 
for Aileen in the last record they 
made together. It was “Katie! Keep 
Your Feet on the Ground!” A re- 
turn to the “mother-daughter” status 
of “Maggie” and “Bridget O’Flyrn.” 
On the other side Billy and Walter 
Sc an l an (with the name mispelled as 
Scanlon) had an excellent comedy 
number. “Oh! Baby, What a Night.” 

.Said 'Charles O’Connell: 

“For those who enjoy those comic and 
tuneful duets so closely associated with 
music halls, this record will provide a 
lot of 14 -carat entertainment. Billy Mur- 
ray has Ions 1 been before the public eye 
as a Victor artist, although this is his 
first record for some time. With Aileen 
Stanley lie sings a skit that has to do 
with aviation. Billy takes the part of 
Katie's mother, giving her the sound 
advice, ‘You haven’t the wings of an 


angel, so, Katie, keep your feet on the 
ground.' 

“Partnered by Walter Scanlon, Billy 
embarks on another skit, this time laid 
in the stag Jine of a party. The tune 
is catchy and the words clever, with 
many such passages of wit as the ‘Bibli- 
cal dress’ that was 'low and behold.’ 
You'll all enjoy this record . . . The dic- 
tion's as clear as crystal, and the melo- 
dies are snappy.” 

The depression that began late in 
1929 plunged the record business in- 
to a downspin that made the one 
of 1924-25 seem by comparison the 
peak of prosperity. There were no 
more Aileen .Stanley duets with either 
Billy Murray or Johnny Marvin, who 
diked, in Hollywood, Calif., December 
20, 1944. Marvin's health had been 
impaired by a trip he made to en- 
tertain American, soldiers in the 
South Pacific. 

Aileen didn't appear again in Vic- 
tor lists until September, 1930, when 
she offered two solos, “Swinglin’ in 
a Hammock” and “I Love You So 
Much.” Her final Victor appearance 
was in November, when the titles 
were “I’ll Be Blue, Thinking of You” 
and “Wasn’t It Nice?” After the 'end 
of 1930 few vocal records of pop- 
ular songs were issued, although 
there continued to b:e a fairly good 
representation of dance bands and 
country music. 

V. English Recordings 

Aileen Stanley continued to be a 
stage attraction after she ceased mak- 
ing records. Her recording career 
had lasted (almost exactly ten years. 
I have a clipping referring to her 
starring in “Messrs. /Situ bent’s ‘A 
Night in Spain/ ” but cannot date it 
precisely. I assume it was published 
in the early 193 0’s. 

The comedienne remained a great 
attraction in England (and seems for 
a time to have gone there almost 
every year. In April, 1934, The 
Gramophone reported: 

“That charming American artist, Ai- 
leen Stanley, who recently paid a flying 
visit to this country, made two records 
in the Brunswick studios while she was 
here. ‘Over On the Sunny Side’ she 
brought over with her and made an ’in- 
stantaneous success with it in both her 
music-hall and cabaret appearances, so 
obviously she recorded it. . . . The ac- 
companiment on both sides was really 
remarkable, and if one did not know that 
the record was made in this country it 
would be quite possible to believe that 
the players were some of America’s re- 
cording stars of the Dorsey Brothers’ 
calibre. 

“This is followed by ‘Aileen Stanley 
Song Successes.’ in which she weaves a 
little story of two lovers into such songs 
as ‘Mow Do You Do’ (which is her 
theme song), ‘My Best Girl,' ‘Ain't That 
a Grand and Glorious Feeling?' ‘Some- 
body Stole My Gal,’ ‘Souvenirs,’ and so 
on. 

“Here is a singer whom you are never 
likely to mix up with anyone else, whose 
individuality is more impressive than her 

(Continued on page 49) 


BILLY MURRAY AND HENRY BURR 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists — first In a 
series of 12" LP pressings, Includes Casey Jones, 
When Paddy McCinty Plays the Harp, My Dream 
of the Big Parade and 12 other selections. Price 
$5.95 postpaid. Including tax, or C.O.D, 

RECORDING ENTERPRISES UNLIMITED 
Box 661 Boca Raton, Florida 

da 
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WANTED 

Antique Penny Banks and 
Toys of Good Quality 

Also Toy Catalogs 
Correspondence invited and given 
prompt attention. 

BALL 


F. L. 


| 084 Memorial Drive Cambridge 38, 


Mass. 


We are accepting orders for 

REPAIR 

SERVICE 

on 

MECHANICAL 
BANKS and TOYS 

We also buy old banks. 

GEORGE W. BAUER 
P.O. Box 145 
Pottstown, Pa. 

tfc 
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MECHANICAL BANKS 
WANTED 

Especially the more 
Scarce Banks 

frank laughlin 

1134 E. Douglas Wichita, Kansas 

tre 
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MECHANICAL BANKS 
REPAIRED 

Buy! Sell! Trade! 

PARTS FURNISHED. COIN TRAPS — WILL 
BUY BROKEN BANKS; PARTS; OLD COINS; 
GLASS MARBLES, Etc. 

V. D. HOWE 

395 W. Utica St., Buffalo 22, N.Y. 

tfc 


TOYS WANTED 


ILLUSTRATED Catalog, 82 typical old 
toys & prices I pay. Catalog $1 refunded 
on purchase of toy for my collection. — 
Lawrence Altman Antiques, Toys & Bells 
of the World, 4703 McPherson Ave., St. 
Louis 8, Mo. aul24032 


EARLY TOYS, bought and sold con- 
tinually. High grade cast iron horse 
drawn carriages, wagons, fire apparatus 
and all types of rigs unusual and cla- 
borite. Live steam trains, boats, and 
fire pumpers. Cap shooters, bombs, fire 
houses, catalogs, Iron trains and especi- 
ally elaborate bell toys. — Lloyd Ralston, 
1192 Youngstown, Warren, Ohio 14484 

f300S 


TOYS FOR SALE 


OLD TOY COLLECTION for sale. 47 
cast iron pull-string trains, all sizes. 
5 tin wind-ups. 2 large frictions, 19 
animal drawn tin, wood, cast iron toys. 
Hand moving 6V2 ft. detailed model B.&O 
Hudson loco on track. Other items 
included. Best offer over §1500 by Dec. 
1, buys all. Send 4V£x9" self-addressed 
envelope with 10c stamp for inventory.— 
G. B. Ha Howell, 1103 Wood bourne Ave., 
Baltimore, Md. d!485 


WANTED 


ANTIQUE TOYS AND 
MECHANICAL BANKS 
Toy Jobbers Catalogs 

Describe fully and 
state price 

PEREL M AN 
ANTIQUE TOY MUSEUM 
339 Winding Way 
Merion, Penna. 

tfo 


MECHANICAL BANK 
BOOKLET 

A new booklet useful lo both dealer and 
collector. Complete listings and new 
grading system. In seven parts covering 
the complete field of American, foreign, 
semi-mechanical, patterns, recasts, fakes, 
and variations. 

NOW AVAILABLE PRICE $2 

F. H. GRIFFITH 

P.O. Box 10644, Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 

tfx 


BANKS WANTED 


Want old toy electric trains, trol- 
leys, street cars. Especially want 
Ives Locos No. 3245, 1134, 1764, 1694. 
Also Boucher or Voltamp. — Bert 
Race, 199 Orange St., Albany, N.Y. 
Tel. HO 5-0761, except Sundays. 
my!22703 

PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank 
display ad in this section, listing vari- 
ous wants. — F. H. Griffith, P.O. Box 

10844, Pittsburgh 35, Pa. tfx 

OLD mechanical and still banks, toys, 
describe, state price, condition. — Sco- 
field's, Box 457, Ridgefield, Conn. fl2069 
OLD mechanical and still banks, col- 
lections bought. — W. Miller, 1017 West- 
gate, Troy. Ohio. fl223S 

ANNOUNCEMENT: We are now deal- 
ing in antique banks. Can use singles 
or collections, both stills and mechan- 
icals. Have several for sale or trade. 

List 10c. — W. Miller, 1017 Westgate, 
Troy, Ohio. mh6299 


MECHANICAL BANKS FOR SALE 


HAVE nice selection of still banks and 
few mechanicals. Please enclose stamp 
for list. — A. Hotze, 9326 McKenzie 

Rd.. Affton 23, Mo, s!28 04 

SEE MY DISPLAY AD elsewhere in 
this issue with two fine, rare mechanical 
bank offers. — Mrs. Ann Wolf, Boon- 
ville, Mo. dlOGl 

PENNY PINEAPPLE cast iron Me- 
chanical coin banks, cast iron circus 
wagons. Picture brochure and pri-ces 15c. 
— High, Dept. Hi, 1219 Girard, Wyoming, 
Pa. f3S63 


STILL BANKS WANTED 


ANIMAL BANKS (old iron) especially 
eagle, frog, goat, hippopotamus, lien, 
opossum, steer, turtle, walrus. Describe 
fully, price. — Sidney Partridge. Marl- 
boro, N. H. f 3253 


AILEEN STANLEY 

(Continued from page 36) 
voice, and whose personality pervades 
even the gramophone record to the ex- 
clusion of all criticism.’' 

Exactly a year later, in April, 
1935. Roger Wimbush wrote in The 
Gramophone : 

"There should be a big public to wel- 
come back Aileen Stanley (the "gramo- 
phone girl" of early days) in some of 
her song- successes on Decca M461 . . . 
This is a clever piece of presen/tation 
and is redolent of the s'inger’s person- 
ality." 

Unfortunately, W-imbush didn't give 
the title of this record and I don't 
have ja Decca catalog of that pe- 
riod, but it has just occurred to me 
that I might find it in the Talking 
Machine and Wireless Trade News, 
and I did. The title is “Song Succes- 
ses,” which sounds like the same med- 
ley she had recorded for Brunswick. 
Hubert S. Ryan made this comment 
in the May, 1935, issue: 

"This selection of 'song hits’ is strung 
together in a manner which makes a 
connected story —a novel and rather 
effective idea. As for the singer, she has 
quite the best American soubrette man- 
ner, and gets away with it all vivacious- 
ly enough." 

Miss Stanley also made la few His 
Master's Voice records in 193 , 5. Ry- 
an's review of “Rags” and “Don't 
Ylo-u Ever Fall in Love” in the Au- 
gust T . M, N . of that year sounds 
faintly satiric: 

"Two more or less artless da'tties sung 
in the most admired transatlantic fash- 
ion by Aileen Stanley, a comedienne 
whose manner and accent leave us in no 
doubc whatever as to her nationality. 
■Rags 1 will appeal to dog lovers, and the 
number on the reverse side to those with 
a wider amorous scope." 

In December, 1935, “M.E.C.” writ- 
ing in The Grcumophone , said: 

"Aileen Stanley, an old friend whose 
records are rather few and far between, 
sings ‘I’m Livin' in a Great Big Way' 
and ‘I'm in Love Alt Over Again' . . . 
She still contrives to be quite different 
from anyone else." 

(Continued next month) 


MECHANICAL BUNKS & Til PISTOLS 


ESPECIALLY WANT MECHANICAL BANKS: 
BOWERY BANK 
ROYAL TRICK 
ELEPHANT (Tin) 


WIMBLEDON 
BOWLING ALLEY 
BANK 

RED RIDING 
HOOD 
FOOTBALL 
(Colored man kicks 
ball) 

SCHLEY BOTTLING 
UP CERVERA 
PRESTO 

(Penny changes to 
quarter) 

JAPANESE BALL 
TOSSER 
(Tin, wind-up) 
SHOOT THAT HAT 
BANK 

TOMMY BANK 


• MUSICAL SAVING 
BANK 

(You pay— I play) 

® PREACHER IN THE 
PULPIT 

• TARGET 

• RIVAL 

• SMYTH X-RAY 

• BRITISH LION 
(Tin) 

• TOAD IN DEN 
(Tin) 

• PERFECTION 
REGISTERING 
BANK 

• GIANT IN TOWER 

• DARKY 
FISHERMAN 

• FROG ON ARCHED 
TRACK (Tin) 

• TIME LOCK 
SAVINGS 


(Prone, Soldier Shoot sm CLOWN (Bust) 
Gun) • SNAKE & FROG 

BULL & BEAR IN POND (Tin) 

BANK « WINNER SAVINGS 

COASTING BANK (Tin) 


PISTOLS: 


CAMERA 

DOLPHIN 

TORPEDO Shooter 
HUMPTY, DUMPTY 
(Three heads) 
SAILING SHIP 


• TWO DOGS ON 
BENCH 

• OSCAR WILDE 
BOMB 

• TAMMANY PISTOL 
(Tiger Head) 


Also want Cast Iron horse drawn carriages, ani- 
mated bell ringing pull toys, old toy automobiles 
old catalogs shoeing banka & toy pUtola. 


F. H. GRIFFITH 

P.O. Box 10644 Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 
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SIX COMEDIENNES 

Aileen Stanley 

Last of the Six 

(Continued from the 
December Issue) 

By JIM WALSH 

tti 1 1 1 m 1 1 1 1 n 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 n m 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 m ii m i- 

This series Is dedicated to a pair of 
veteran Aileen Stanley admirers — 
Burns Kattenberg of Bronxville, N.Y., 
and John W. Black of Wenonah, N.J. 



Apparently the last record Miss 
Staoi Ley made in England or, as far 
as I know, anywhere else, was 
H. M. V. BD444, issued in 1938. The 
titles were -‘It Looks Like Rain in 
Cherry Blossom Lane” and “I've Got 
My Love to* Keep Me Warm.” World 
War II, which began in 1939, must 
have en d ed her f r equen t visits to 
England. 

The comedienne made a good many 
radio transcriptions, and I have a 
coup lie of them, which reveal her 
voice at its best. She also made guest 
appearances on radio shows. In Oc- 
tober, 1940, the late Albert Campbell 
took me to her office in the Brill 
Building in New York City, but to 
my sorrow the lady whom I so much 
admired wasn't in. I was told bhiait 
she ’had largely given up stage work 
to train and manage young women 
singers. 


To this period belongs a clipping 
from Ben iGo-oss’ column in the New 
York Daily News. I think it ap- 
peared in 1946: 

“Aileen Stanley, the manager, had bet- 
ter find herself a manager. For she’ll 
probably soon be needing one for her- 
self. As the guide of the destinies of the 
popular Murphy Sisters . . . she recently 
walked into a new career. Once a sing- 
ing star in her own right, Aileen, while 
at NBC on business, ran into Lloyd 
Egner, network vice president in charge 
of radio recording. ‘You’re the very one 
1 want to see,’ he announced. Then and 
there, remembering her professional 
work in the past, Egner signed Aileen 
for a series of NBC library transcrip- 
tions. 

“But there was more to come. Having 
arranged a new NBC contract for the 
Murphys, their manager proceeded to 
wind up details for their disc debut on 
Victor records. Again Aileen’s singing 
triumphs were remembered, and now 
Victor is considering having her make 
an album of nostalgic favorites. Also, 
the Stanley girl is working on a new 
radio show and Paramount Pictures is 
paging her for a screen test. 1 * 

Too bad that neither the Victor 
engagement nor the screen contract 
appears to have materialized. Even 
today a lot of people would wel- 
come a new long-playing record or 
two by Aileen Stanley! 

Vir. And Finally — 

Veteran HOBBIES readers will re- 
member that the late John Bieling 
gave parties at his Hempstead, New 
York, home in 1946 and 1947, for 
a few of Lis fellow pioneer record- 
ing artists and their collector admir- 
ers. When John died in L948 it was 
decided to continue the annual meet- 
ings and to call them John Bieling 
Days. 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


The first Day was held in .Septem- 
ber, 1948, at the Garden City Hotel 
on Long Island, Several months ear- 
lier, I wrote to Aileen (Stanley and 
urged her to attend. Her New York 
studio was then still in the Brill 
Building at 1619 Broadway, and her 
letterhead showed she also ‘had a 
Hollywood studio at 8820 Sunset 
Boulevard. On May 15, 1948, she re- 
plied: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: I shall be more than 
happy to be at your Recording Artists 
and Record Collectors’ Party on Septem- 
ber 10 th. 

“Should anything come up that would 
necessitate my going out of town, natur- 
ally I wouldn’t be able to attend — but I 
am looking forward to meeting you, and 
seeing my old friend, Billy Murray. Until 
then, all best wishes, AILEEN STAN- 
LEY.’’ 

Nothing occurred to keep Aileen 
and her husband from joining the 
group that assembled on that historic 
day, and she captivated everyone. She 
looked more mature, of course, than 
in her r eco r d i n g d ays . Sh e wo re 
glasses and her hair was touched 
wiith gray, but the charming personal- 
ity and the equally charming voice 
and singing style were unchanged. I 
■remember with pleasure the wave of 
the 'hand and the lovely smile she 
gave me during the dinner, when 
I was seated at the head table (and 
she was not far away. That after- 
noon, to the accompaniment of Bob 
Buttentuth's rhythmic piano playing, 
she sang several of her favorite rec- 
ord numbers. Her protege, a beauti- 
ful blonde girl known as Aileen 
Stanley Jr., also sang in a style much 
like that of her teacher and man- 
ager. I have a radio transcription by 
Junior and the resemblance to Ai- 
leen Stanley's singing methods is un- 
mistakable. 

One of the high spots of the occa- 
sion was the reunion of Aileen and 
her former recording partner, Billy 
Murray. They had not met for years, 
and they were truly happy to see 
each other. What a shout went up 
when Aileen embraced around Billy 
and kissed him, while the master of 
ceremonies, Irving Kaufman, looked 
beamingly on! 

After I returned to Virginia and 
had rested from my trip, I wrote 
to both Miss Stanley and Aileen, Jr., 
telling them how much I had enjoyed 
being wi th th em -m d ho p i ng we 
should meet again. I received a cor- 
dial reply from Aileen lin behalf of 
both, reciprocating my good wishes, 
but we have not seen each other 
since. They planned to attend the 
1950 John Bieling Day (there have 
been no more since), but last minute 
circumstances prevented. 

Recently, I learned that Aileen 
Stanley, who formerly lived on (Riv- 
erside Drive in New York, now makes 
her home in Los Angeles. I wrote to 
Kay Campbell, a Variety writer, for 
information about Miss Stanley's 
present-day activities, and received 
this note: 

“Dear Jim: Aileen Stanley returned my 
call a few minutes ago. 



Photo by Allen G. Debus. 

Aileen Stanley embracing Billy Murray at the 1948 John Bieling Day party, 
while Irving Kaufman looks smilingly on. 
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"Her husband died in *61. 

"She boug-ht a house here for her 
mother in ’29 and is occupying it now. 

"Her permanent headquarters are in 
LA. Owns a building at 8820 Sunset 
Bivd. ... is manager for Gina Ginardi 
and her niece, Aileen, Jr. Semi-retired, 
does a bit now and then for films and 
TV, 

"Phone: CR 6-4804 (home). OL 2-7011. 

"She would like to hear from you." 

I passed the Los Angeles address 
on to Aileen's lifelong admirer, Jolm 
Blaek. He wrote to her and has re- 
ceived several cherished letters, which 
he has framed. 

Since receiving Kay Campbell’s 
helpful information I have tried sev- 
eral times to talk with Miss .Stanley 
by long distance, but perhaps be- 
cause of the time lag between Vin- 
ton, Va., and Los Angeles, 'Calif., 
have not been able to reach her. Miss 
Campbell, you will observe, refers 
to Junior as Aileen's niece. I have 
read elsewhere both that the blonde 
yo u ng lad y i s her niece and th a t 
they are not related, but presumably 
the statement of kinship came from 
Aileen rim her conversation with Miss 
Campbell. 

I shall have the issues of HOB- 
BIES containing the Aileen Stanley 
series sent to the comedienne with 
the hope that she will approve and 
enjoy them, as I and innumerable 
other admirers have enjoyed her re- 
corded artistry for so many years. 

(The End) 


RECORDS BY AILEEN STANLEY 
(Victor, 1920-1930) 

(NOTE: Both sides — separated by a 
semicolon — are by Aileen Stanley unless 
otherwise indicated. "B. M." in paren- 
theses denotes a duet with Billy Murray; 
"J. M." a duet wLth Johnny Marvin.) 

IS 691 Broadway Blues; My Little 

Bimbo Down on the Bamboo Isle. 

18703 I've Got the Blues for My Old 
Kentucky Home; Bingin' the Blues (Till 
My Daddy Comes Home). 

18760 Home Again Blues; Pucker Up 
and Whistle (Billy Murray). 

18774 AH By Myself; Anna In Indiana 
(.Arthur Fields). 

18784 I Wonder Where My Sweet, 
Sweet Daddy's Gone; Stand Up and Sing 
for Your Father an Old-Time Tune 
(Billy Murray and American Quartet), 
(Continued on next page) 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten -inch, single -faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

tAt VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
1 £i- b gI s 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dilsque Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

* "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


Story of old songs 
(pictures and some 
music) wai first 
published as a hard- 
bound at $3.60. Now 
available Ln soft cov- 
er at $4.8-0; J. Mc- 
iVndrew, 2 6 0 9 Bed- 
ford At*., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.. says, **I 
received your old 
music books and am 
very much pleased 
with them. They are 
much more compre- 
hensive than any 
others. I wish to 
have 2 more. Free- 
man's "The Melody 
Lingers On" ($0), 
and Roehl’s Player 
Plano Scrapbook (3): 
wi th coupon, all 3 
books $10.50. 
CENTURY HOUSE, Watidna Glen, N. Y. 

do 



FOR SALE 

REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
Hanover Four Corners, Mass. 
Lloyd G. Kelley, Successor 
Phone: TAylor 6-4434 

15y 2 " Regina music box Christmas tunes. AH 
tunes $5 each. Add $1 for postage. 

1028 Silent Night 

1029 O Sanctlsslma 
1162 Adeste Fideles 
1423 O Tannebaum 

3026 come Hither Ye Children 

3028 White Christmas 

3029 JLnffle Bella 

3030 The First Noel 

3031 Hark, The Herald Angels Sing 

3032 Santa Claus Is Coming to Town 



TIN PAN ALLEY 



THE CURIOUS niSTORY OF 
MUSIC BOXES 


$3, postpaid 


242 pases. 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of clock- 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 


Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, ILL 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT REPAIRING - Cylinders replnned, 
combs repaired & tuned, all parts repaired* 
cases refill ished, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals & lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

139 4th Ave. (PE 8-1506) Pelham, N.Y. ■ 
Specialists since 1825 tfc 
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MUSIC BOXES 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm | 
E gears and pinions made right m my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
| SIGNED MACHINERY, NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are I 
| money in pocket when you get my low -prices for guaranteed work. § 
Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. § 
E Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I w,ill ‘have it. Every item ; 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need = 
= plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. E 

= Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. E 

i Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 

= tfc = 
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LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 

.AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 15 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types of 
mechanical musical items for restor- 
ing and reselling. tfc 
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OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

Musical Boxes - Talking Machines - Music Rolls 

Antique and new musical items bought, sold, and restored. 

Musical boxes, talking; machines, player pianos, player organs and rolls. 
Music movements and music rolls made to order from sheet music piano score. 
Old rolls re- cut and expression added to 88 note rolls. 

1626-1628 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 

Tel 338-8225, 942-0416 

Visit the Wiscasset Musical Wonder House, 

opening June, 1964, in Wiscasset, Maine M 

XEQ 
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18799 I’ve Got the Joy-s; Strut, Miss 
Lizzie (American Quartet). 

1SS55 Boo Hoo Hoo (B. M.) ; In My 
Heart, On My Mind, Ail Lay Long 
(B. M.). 

1SS76 Qh You Beautiful Baby (B. M.); 
Georgia (Peerless QuarLet). 

18909 Whenever You’re Lonesome 
(B. M.); I Certainly Must Be in Love 
(Billy Murray). 

18922 Sweet Indiana Home; Why 
Should I Cry Over You? (Victor Rob- 
erts). 

1 S 935 Dixie Highway; My Cradle Me- 
lody (Peerless Quartet). 

18943 All Over Nothing; at All (B. M.); 
I’ll Stand Beneath Your Window Tonight 
and Whistle (B. M. ) . 

19026 When the Leaves Come Tumbl- 
ing- Down (B. M.); You Know You Be- 
long 1 to Somebody Else (Henry Burr). 

19027 You've Got to See Mama Every 
Night (B. M.); Runnin’ Wild (Isabelle 
Patricola). 

19039 Don’t Think You'll Be Missed; 
No One Loves You Any Better Than 
Your M- A -Double M-Y (Billy Murray 
and Ed Smalle). 

19114 Maggie! (Yes, Ma’am — Come 
Right Upstairs!) (B. M.); Cut Yourself 
a Piece of Cake (Billy Murray). 

19144 I'm a Lonesome Cry Baby; My 
Sweetie Went Away (Billy Murray and 
Ed Smalle). 

19221 Big Hearted Bennie (B. M.); 

Not Here — Not There (Billy Murray). 

19231 Promise Me Everything, Never 
Get Anything Blues (B. M.); You May 
Be Fast But Your Mama's Gonna Slow 
You Down (B. M.). 

19411 New' Kind of Man With a New 
Kind of Love for Me; Charley, My 
Boy (Billy Murray). 

1943 1 You'll Never Get to Heaven 
With Those Eyes (B. M.); Dumb Dora 
(Billy Murray). 

19143 Put Away a Ray of Golden 
Sunshine: When I Was the Dandy and 
You Were the Belle (R. M.). 

19454 Somebody Loves Me; All Alone 
With You in a LiLLle Rendezvous (B. 
M.) . 

19486 Everybody Loves My Babv; De 
Clouds Are Gwine to Roll Away ‘(Ver- 
non Dalhart). 

19502 Back Where the Daffodils Grow; 
Me and the Boy Friend (Jane Green). 

19o 85 When My Sugar Walks Down 
the Street (a-ssisted by Gene Austin); 
I Ain’t Got Nobody to Love. 

!9 7 G7 You’re in Wrong with the Right 
Baby; Want a Little Lovin’. 

19795 Keep Your Skirts Down, Mary 
Ann (B. M.); If I Had a Girl Like 
You. (B. M.). 

19S2S _ Flamin’ Mamie; Sweet 'Man (as- 
sisted in both by Billy “Gke” Carpen- 
ter). 

ISSM Down By the Winegar Woiks 
GIrls CBi11y Murray). 

1^63 Mighty Blue; No Man’s Mama. 

1 99d 0 I Love My Baby; How I Love 
Her and She Loves Me is Nobody’s 
Business (Gene Austin). 

20056 I Wonder What's Become of 
Joe: What a Man! 

20065 Any Ice Today, Lady? (B. M.): 

Toli Say Get Together? 

(B. M.), 

20096 Down By the Gas House (B.M.): 
I Ate the Baloney (BiLly Murray and 
Monroe Silver). 

20148 I Can’t Get Over a Girl Like 
You (B. M.): Who Wouldn't? (B. M.). 

20198 Looking at the World Through 
R ^9°!S red Gasses; Six Feet of Papa. 

20240 Bridget O’Flynn (B. M.); Who 
Could be More Wonderful Than You* 
(B. M.). 

20391 Don't Be Angry With Me; If 
I d Only Believed 4n You (Jane Green) 

20oll Nay, Nay, Neighbor; Gonna Get 
a Girl. 

20643 I’m Rack in Love Again (B MV 
Positively— Absolutely (B M) 

20714 Side by Side (J. M.):Red Lips, 
Kiss My Blues Away (J. M.). 

20787 Under the Moon (J. M.): Sing 
Me a Babv Song (Vaughn De Death) 

20822 I’m Gonna Dance Wit de Guv 
Wot Bring Me (B. M.): T Walked Back 
From the Buggy Ride (.T. M. ) . 

20325 Broken Hen -Ted; Who Are You 
Fooling Tonight? (Vaughn De Death). 

21839 I’ll Get By As Long as I Have 
You; You Wanted Someone to Plav With 
(Johnny Marvin). 

21848 Everybody Loves You (J. M.) ; 
When the World is at Rest (Chicle 
Endor). 

21S74 Give Your Little Baby Lots of 


Loving; I’ll Never Ask for More. 

22040 Katie, Keep Your Feet on the 
Ground (B, M.); Oh Baby, What a 

Night! (Billy Murray and Walter Scan- 
lan). 

22469 Swingin' in a Hammock; I Dove 
You So Much. 

22524 I'll Be Blue, Thinking of You; 
Wasn’t It Nice? 

11 H is Master’s Voice” (England) 
(1925-36) 

B197G Everybody Loves My Baby; Put 
Away a Little Ray of Golden Sunshine 
for a Rainy Day. 

B2C06 I Ain’t Got Nobody to Love; 
When My Sugar Walks Down the Street. 

B2015 My Best Girl; You're in Wrong 
With the Right Baby. 

B2022 Alabamy Bound; It Was Only a 
Dream. 

B2087 Can’t Your Friend Find a 
Friend for Me? Give Me Just a Little 
Bit of Your Love. 

B233S Any Ice Today, Lady? (B. M.); 
Whadda Ya Say We Get Together? 
(B. M.). 

B2392 Bridget O’Flynn (B. M.); Who 
Could Be More Wonderful Than You? 
(B. M.). 

B2502 Does She Love Me. Positively, 
Absolutely (B. M.); I’m Back in Love 
Again (B. M.). 

B2519 Red Lips, Kiss My Blues Away 
(J. M.); Side By Side (J. M.). 

B2521 Don't Be Angry With Me; If I’d 
Only Believed in You (Jane Green). 



In 1923 Okeh distributed record brushes 
featuring a photo of Aileeir Stanley. 


B25G5 Under the Moon (J. M.); Sing 
Me a Baby Song (Vaughn De Leath). 

B2578 I'm Gonna Dance Wit De Guy 
Wot Brung Me (B. M,); I Walked Baok 
From the Buggy Ride (J. M.). 

B2590 Here Am I, Broken Hearted; 
Who Are You Fooling Tonight? (Vaughn 
De Leath). 

B2991 I’ll Get By As Long As I Have 
You; Everybody Loves You (J. M.). 

B3014 I'll Never Ask for More; Give 
Your Little Baby Lots of Lovin'. 

B3632 Swingin' in a Hammock; I Like 
to Do Things for You (Grace Hayes). 

B3690 Wasn't It Nice?; Nobody Cares 
If I’m Blue (Gene Austin). 

BD251 Don't You Ever Fall in Dove; 
Rags. 

BD2S9 I'm in Love All Over Again ; 
I'm Li vi n ’ in a Great B ig Way. 

BDI44 I’ve Got My Dove to Keep Me 
Warm: It Looks Like Rain in Cherry 
Blossom Lan.e. 

English Brunswick (1934) 

01706 Over on the Sunny Side; Who 
Wal k s In When I Walk Ou t ? 

01722 Aileen Stanley Song Successes — 
Parts 1 and 2. 

English Decca (1935) 

M461 Song Successes — Parts 1 and 2. 

Edison Diamond Disc (1920-23) 

5C707 My Little Bimbo Down On the 
Bamboo Isle; Chili Bean (Billy 
Murray). 

50729 She Walks In Her Husband's 
Sleep; No Wonder I’m Blue < Er- 
nest Hare). 


50736 Where-Is-My-Daddy-Now Blues?; 
Piay Me a DixLe Melody (A1 Ber- 
nard). 

50761 Scandinavia; Strut, Miss Lizzie 
( A1 Bernard). 

50768 Just a Week From Today; My 
Budding Rose (Vernon Dalhart). 

50791 I’m Nobody's Baby; I've Waited 
So Long (Bert Harvey). 

50304 Anna in Indiana; Oh, They're 
Such Nice Beople (Billy Jones). 

50825 I’m Looking for a Bluebird; My 
Daddy (Jim Doherty). 

50919 Boo-Hoo-Hoo; Carolina Rolling 
Stone (Vernon Dalhart). 

51207 On the Isle of Wicki Wacki Woo; 
What You Was, You Used to be 
(Sally Collins). 

Edison Blue Amberol Cylinders 
(1920-22) 

4 147 My LiLtle Bimbo Down on the 
Bamboo Isle. 

1204 Where -Is- My-Daddy- Now Blues. 

4233 She Walks In Her Husband's Sleep. 

4256 There’s a Little Bit of Irish in 
All of Us. 

42GS Scandinavia. 

4293 Just a Week From Today. 

4327 I’m Nobody’s Baby. 

4349 Anna in Indiana, 

4487 Boo-Hoo-Hoo. 

Aeolian- Vocalion (1920-23) 

14124 What Oh a Gonna Do When There 
Ain’t No Jazz?; Look What You’ve 
Done With Your Doggone Dan- 
gerous Eyes. 

14134 Sweet Mama, Your Papa's Getting 
Mad'; It”s Ail l Over Now. 

14151 O-HI-O; Boll Weevil Blues (Er- 
nest Hare). 

14161 Timbuctoo; Nestle In Your Dad- 
dy's Arms (Elliott Shaw an‘d 
Charles Hart). 

14172 I Was Born in Michigan; I’m 
Nobody’s Baby. 

14188 Hortense; Honey Rose. 

14202 You Made Me Forget How to 
Cry; They’re Such Nice People 
(Ernest Hare). 

14216 It Takes a Good Man to Do That; 
Melon time in Dixieland (Harmon - 
izers Quartet). 

14230 Stand Up and Sing for Your 
Father an Old-Time Song; There’s 
Only One Pal, After All (Ernest 
Hare). 

14237 Cry Baby Blues; Who’ll Be the 
Next One to Cry Over You (Er- 
nest Hare) 

14451 Homesick; Call Me Back, Pal o' 
Mine (Charles Hart). 

14614 I’M Hop, Skip and Jump Into My 
Mammy’s Arms; Louisiana. 

Brunswick (1920) 

2047 Broadway Blues; Chili Bean (Fred 
White ho use). 

Gennett (1921-22) 

4646 I Told You So; Jinga Buia Jing 
Jing Jing (Billy Jones). 

4639 I'm Missin’ Mammy's Kiss in' ; Aunt 
Jemima’s Jubilee (The Harmon- 
izers). 

4719 Scandinavia; I Was Born in Michi- 
gan. 

4728 Emaline; Nice People (Billy Jones). 

4819 Boo ,Hoo, Hoo; I’ve Got the Red, 
White and Blue Blues. 

4836 My Home Town is a One Horse 
Town; Alabamy Mammy (Strand 
Theater Quartet). 

5007 Don’t Bring Me Posies (When It’s 
Shoesies That I Need); You Tell 
Her, I stutter (Ernest Hare and 
Billy Jones). 

Okeh (1921-23) 

4221 Look What You’ve Done With Your 
Doggone Dangerous Eyes: What 
Cha Gonna Do When There Ain’t 
No Jazz? 

4275 Gone Are the Days; My Mammy. 

4326 I’ve Got the Traveling “Choo Choo" 
Blues; My Man. 

4358 It Takes a Good Man to Do That; 
Mi mi (Me Me). 

4409 I Want My Mammy; Tuck Me to 
Sleep in My Old ’Tucky Home 
(Billy Jones). 

4415 Mandy *n’ Me; ’Tain’t Nothin' Else 
But Jazz. 

4513 Weep No More, My Mammy: Write 
and Tell Your Mammy I'm Coming 
Home. 

4524 Bow Wow Blues; Granny (You’re 
My Mammy’s Mammy). 
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Olympic (1921) 

14104 Anna in Indiana; Puckle Up and 
Whistle. 

11109 Honey Hose: Mimi. 

1 1U1 In a Little Front Parlor (On an 
Old Back Street) ; I'm Looking 
lor a Bluebird to Chase My Blues 
Away (A1 Bernard). 

14113 Ma! (He's Making; Byes at Me); 
Mandy h\" Me. 

Paramount (1921) 

20040 My Home Town is a One-Horse 
Town; Broadway Rose (Charles 
Harrison;. (This record was also 
listed as Puritan 719.) 

Pathe Sapphire (1920-21) 

22 107 Ding-a -Ring-a -Bing; Pm a Jazz 
Vampire. 

22484 That Tniln-Hassee Lassie of Mine; 
Why Bonk Von? (Ernest Hare). 

2"ao9 Ton Ought to See My Baby; Scan- 
dan avia ('L' he Harmonizers). 

Pathe Actuelle needle- cut (1921) 

020509 You Ought to See My Baby; " 
Scandanavin (The Harmonizers). 

4543 On the ‘Gin ’Gin ‘Ginny Shore; 
Mamma Com- Blues (Elsie Clark). 

4 07 i Coal Black Mammy; Mandy (Er- 
nest I-Iare;. 

4U9S True Blue Sam: Tune In With 
My Heart (Ernest Plare). 

4730 Away Down East in Maine (with 
Vincent Lopez’s Orchestra); Swa- 
nee Smiles (Lopez’s Orchestra). 

4 <32 Chicago (That Toddlin’ Town); 
Lovin’ Sam (The Sheik ot Ala- 
bama'). 

479 1 Lost, A Wonderful Girl; Wanita 
(Billy Jones), 

4905 Oh, How She Lied (o Me; Down 
Among the Sleepy Hills of Tennes- 
see (Okeh Star Trio). 

40017 I’m Sittin' Pretty in a Pretty Little 
City; Swanee River Blues (Olga 
Steck). 


LET US KNOW 
IF YOU’RE MOVING 

• So that there will b© no interruption 
in your subscription,, please give us 
6 weeks advance notice. 

• Please state OLD and NEW address, 
and date you will be at new address. 

• Send your notice to: 

Circulation Department 
HOBBIES Magazine 

100e 8. Michigan Ave. r Chicago 5, Ilk 


Under a grant of $150,000 from 
the Rodgers and Hammerstein Foun- 
dation, The New York Public Library 
will for the first time be able to 
make available to the public its com- 
prehensive collection of more than 
90,000 recordings now in dead stor- 
age. The collection will be prepared 
for use in the Performing Arts Li- 
brary and Museum now being con- 
structed at Lincoln. Center, and will 
be known as the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Record Archives. 

The Library record collection was 
started in 1937, but space for ac- 
cessible storage and a listening room 
has never been available. In scope, 
the archives range from the Lionel 
Mapleson unique wax cylinder re- 
cordings of performances at the Me- 
tropolitan Opera (1901-1903) to re- 
cent LP releases. 

Both musical and non-musical re- 
cordings are included as are phono- 
tape and phono - wire as well as 
cylinders and discs. 

Some of the great rarities included 
are the only known complete set of 
the original celebrity recordings in 
the Columbia Grand Opera Series, 
a privately recorded 7-jnch disc of 
Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
which is earlier than any commercial 
recording of her voice, the speeches 
of Dwight Moody,the voices of Ellen 
Terry and John Burroughs, and an 
early Sophie Tucker cylinder. Early 
recording artists represented include 
Emma Carelli, Olympia Boronat, Vic- 
tor Maurel, Adelina Patti, Celestina 
Boninsegna, and many others. 

The Rodgers and Hammerstein 
Foundation was set up for the pur- 


pose of giving grants to institutions 
and individuals engaged in the fields 
of theatre, music and lyrics, musical 
plays, and recordings. 

Through the generous gift of the 
Rodg'ers and Hammerstein Founda- 
tion, a large part of this remarkable 
treasury of recordings will be cata- 
logued for the first time and listening 
equipment will be provided. After 
the opening of the Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein Record Archives in the 
Performing Arts Library and Mu- 
seum at Lincoln Center, the public 
will be able to listen to these record- 
ings with the assistance of staff and 
appropriate attention to the rarity 
and fragility of the more valuable 
items in the Archives. 

The Library’s record collection has 
been assembled under the guiding 
hand of Philip L. Miller, Chief of 
the Music Division. As one of the 
nation’s leading record critics, Mr. 
Miller conducts a column in The 
Library Journal and is senior critic 
for American Record Guide. His re- 
views and articles have appeared in 
many periodicals, and he is the au- 
thor of “The Ring of Words,” an 
anthology of song texts, and Die 
volume on vocal music in the Knopf 
“Guide to Long Playing Records” 
series. On November 4, he will 
leave for a tour of record archives 
in Europe. While in London he will 
speak in the lecture series of the 
British Institute of Recorded Sound. 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year 



1. Ever-friendly Roger responds to the ca- 
resses of Thomas A. Radcliffe of Colling- 
wood, N.J. (Perhaps he thinks Mr. Rad- 
clil’fe, a noted collector of sheet music 
and records, is Santa Claus in disguise!) 

2. Weeks before Christmas, Nipper mounts 
guard at the top of the stairs, to make 
sure he gets the first glimpse of Santa, 

3. Even Possy, who lives somewhere in the 
basement, but comes upstairs to visit 
Roger, Nips and Jim in their second 
floor bedroom, is sniffing for traces of 
the old gentleman in the red suit. 

4. Percy shows annoyance because Snappy, 


the Turtle, has Invaded the porch and 
eaten from his plate. He thinks Snappy 
is a had boy and Santa should strike 
him off his list. 

5 Pctey was reported dead a year ago, but 
his HOBBIES friends will be glad to 
know lie had only left home on an ex- 
tended journey (perhaps looking for Santa 
Claus) and returned home in good health 
after being gone more than six months. 
He hopes Santa will leave something for 
him on tin; old well house in the rear of 
our raiacious yard. Here Petey responds 
in 1961 to the attentions of his record 
collector friend, Quentin Riggs. 


TO HOBBIES READERS 
THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
FROM ROGER, NIPPER, PETEY, 
PERCY AND JIM WALSH 

(Possy, the 'Possum, arid 
Snappy, the Turtle, want 
to be included, too!) 


In the midst of the Holiday 
gladness, all of us at 225 No. 
Maple St., Vinton, Va., will 
cherish the memory of the 
golden -hearted Gray, who was 
taken from us September 11, 
1962. We agree that no sweet- 
er or better cat could have 
lived and be lost to those 
who loved him. 

jax 
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Marie Narelle 
and Berrick 
Von Norden 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 
1. Many Maries 

Thomas A. Edison, or his record- 
ing* experts, had a weakness for 
women singers or players with the 
first names of Mary, Maria, or 
Marie. 

Especially Marie. Through the 
years in which Edison cylinders or 
discs were issued there were Mary 
Jordan and Mary Porter Mitchell, 
contraltos ; Mary Zentay, violinist ; 
Maria Galvan y, Maria Farnetti, and 
Maria Labia, sopranos, and the fol- 
lowing Maries : 

'Comedienne — Marie Dressier. 

Soprano (popular) — Manie Hoy. 

Sopranos and contraltos (concert) 
— Marie Kaiser and Marie Morrisey. 

Sopranos (operatic) — Marie Dein a, 
Marie Rappold, Marie Sundelius, and 
Marie Tiffany. 

And: 

Soprano (ballads and “heart songs”) 
— Marie Narelle. 


These photographs of “The Australian 
Nightingale/’ Marie Narelle, also known 
as “the soprano with the perfect record- 
ing voice/’ are reproduced from The New 
Phonogram for December, 1905, and Oc- 
tober, 1910. 


Even with this impressive list, I 
may have missed a few Maries. But 
we have arrived at the heroine of 
the present study — Marie Narelle, 
the Australian soprano, whose wax 
two-minute Edison cylinders were 
treasured by thousands of proud 
owners between 50 and 60’ years ago 
as the only “perfect” reproductions 
of the soprano voice. 

We shall consider later the ac- 
complished tenor who in this article 
shares “top billing” with the “Aus- 
tralian Nightingale.” But for the 
moment our business is with Marie 
Narelle. 

Regardless of whether her records 
were “perfect,” Miss Narelle did 
have a remarkably sweet and sym- 
pathetic voice and a gift for making 
her sincerity and natural “homey” 
qualities register through the old- 
time recondiing horn. 

II. First Recordings 

Although the Edison [publicity 
writers frequently used rhapsodic 
terms in describing Marie Narelle's 
singing, they gave comparatively 
little information concerning her per- 
sonal life. About the most enlighten- 
ing Edison biographical sketch is the 
following from the April, 19T4, cata- 
log of Blue Amberol cylinders. 

It mentions that she had sung in 
concert with John McCormack, but 
does not reveal that she and Mc- 
Cormack both made their initial ap- 
pearances before American audiences 
at the 1904 World's Fa r in Saint 
Louis : 

“MARTI 7 ; NARELDE, DRAMATIC SO- 
PRANO . . . Is an Australian, bom of 
Irish parents. She is considered the 
greatest ballad singer of today, and has 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


endeared herself to the public for many 
yeais. She has toured the entire English- 
speaking world — making successes in con- 
cert everywhere. 

“She recently toured the United States 
witn Joan McCormack, sharing honors 
with him. She not alone appeals to the 
ear with her beautiful singing, but to 
the heart also, for site is a soulful sing- 
er, and a true artist, with a wonderful 
voice, ami a thorough technical knowl- 
edge of how to use it." 

Miss Narelle’s initial appearance 
in the Edison lists was in September, 
1905, with 90-31, a rendition of one 
of her favorite numbers, “Killarney.” 
This is the description that appeared 
in The New Phonogram : 

“This record introduces a new singer 
to the admirers of the phonograph. Miss 
Narelle comes from Australia. She is a 
well-known concert singer, having taken 
part in concerts with the best vocal 
and instrumental artists in her own 
country. Great Britain, Europe, and 
America. 

“She has a powerful, well -trained 
soprano voice of adequate range and 
agreeable quality. Her rendition of our 
record of ■Killarney’ will be recognized 
as the work of a finished artist.'* 

The cylinder had an introduction 
by Edward Meeker, who did virtu- 
ally all the Edison announcing in 
those days. It said: “Killarney. Sung 
by Miss Marie Narelle. Edison rec- 
ord.” 

Meeker pronounced the singer's last 
name .as “Naih-RELL,” with a slight 
emphasis on the second syllable. 
Photographs which appeared some 
time afterward showed her to be a 
young woman with an impressive 
hair-do and a prominent chin. 

“Killarney” was reviewed in the 
October, 1905 Talking Machine News, 
published in London. The English 
magazine's description was more eu- 
logistic than the Neiv Phonogram 
writer's rather weak comment about 
the soprano's “adequate range” and 
“agreeable” voice. It said: 

. . A triumph of art in recording is 
Miss Narelle’s ‘Killarney.’ It is the only 
faultless record of this piece we have, 
and ut will charm in every particular by 
Uhe clearness of Us words as well as its 
magnificent tone and volume. W’e can do 
with more records of ladies’ voices like 
this." 

More than a decade later T.M.N. 
readers argued as to whether the 
later Narelle cylinders were “perfect 
reproductions of the soprano's voice,” 
as th:eir admirers contended, or 
didn't sound like her, as was insisted 
by some adherents of needle-cut 
discs. 

Also in the .September, 1905, sup- 
plement was -a cylinder of “The 
Adieu,” which the Australian diva 
sang with Harry Anthony (the late 
John Young.) “Anthony” was her 
only male duet partner until two 
other tenors came along. One of 
them was Berrick Von Norden, whose 
name appears with hers in this ar- 
ticle’s headline. The Netu Phono- 
gram said: 

“9092. This is a sentimental composi- 
tion of the better class and one of he 
so-called standard kind that live and are 
always well liked. 

“Miss Narelle’s success in making a 
record of ‘Killarney’ . . . warranted the 
belief that she would also be appreciated 
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in duets with an artist of Mr. Anthony’s 
calibre. We are sure the public will ag'ree 
with ibis opinion.” 

The Talking Machine News briefly 
described “The Adieu" as “a good, 
clear duet." It was not a big seller, 
but the near-sensation which “Kil- 
larney” caused among the record 
buyers of 58 years ago made it cer- 
tain that other Marie Narelle records 
would be welcomed. 

In October, Miss Narelle again 
touched Irish heart-strings. This time 
she sang “Weaning of the Green." 
The Phonogram commented : 

"liven l.ieuer than Miss Narelle’s rec- 
ord of 'K Niamey’ in September is her 
rendition of this song, so dear to the 
heart of i- very true son and daughter of 
old Ireland. The sentiment of the song 
wilt a.ppe.il strongly to them, but Miss 
Narelle s artistic -singing will cause the 
reco.Yls ;<• 'jo sought by a LI classes.” 


A month later the Talking Machine 
News termed it “a charming record 
by Miss Narelle." 

November, 1905, brought a Narelle 
record, 9138, of a less widely known 
ballad, “The -Sweetest Flower That 
Blows." In December there was an 
almost full length photo of the lady, 
together with a listing of her record 
of “Silver Threads Among- the Gold," 
a ballad that always sold well re- 
gardless of who sang it. It elicited 
this praise: 

“SI 62 . . . An ever popular song, which 
to render we-tl requires a very sweet and 
sympathetic voice, such as is possessed 
by Miss Narelle. There have been con- 
stant requests for this ballad and doubt- 
less our friends have often wondered 
why a was not listed before, but to have 
it by Miss X a re Me is well worth waiting 
for.” 

The T.M.N. said: “'Silver Threads 
Among the -Gold* is an old favorite. 
This record by Miss Narelle is very 
sweet and clear." 

January, 19D6, brought cylinder 
9186 on which Miss Narelle sang 
“Robin Redbreast," a song which is 
not very well-known now: 

“One of the most popular -numbers ian 
‘Happy land,’ performed by the Hopper 
Opera Co. at tohe Lyric Theatre, New 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten- inch, single- faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
I3. b 0I3 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
1 h bcls 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Ditsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
OX, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


York City. As sung by Miss Narelle for 
our record, it make-s a dainty an’d beau- 
tiful number. An added charm is the 
biixi imiitations by Joe Belmont. It is 
a new and novel idea and will doubtless 
he very much appreciated.” 

The Talking Machine News briefly 
dismissed the record with, “ ‘Robin 
Redbreast' is a pretty Little song." 
Joseph A. Phillips, who later became 
a popular Edison artist, was one of 
the “Happyland" cast. 

Another favorite old-timer was an- 
nounced in February: 

”9207. ‘Believe Me If All Those En- 
dearing Young Charms.’ This old and 
ever popular ballad needs no description. 
. . . Miss N a re lie's sweetly sympathetic 
voice is heard to great advantage in 
'this record.” 


The News (proclaimed it “a good 
song to which Miss Narelle does full 
justice." 

The magazine then became (involved 
in a legal controversy with Edison 
because of printing a rumor that the 
price of the company's cylinders 
would soon be reduced. Edison with- 
drew its advertising and sued the 
T.M.N. for* libel. .No more Edison 
cylinder reviews appeared for several 
years. 

March, 1906, saw Miss Narelle 
offer a sentimental number not quite 
so ancient as some of her others: 

”9226. 'Answer.' This is another old 
ballad too well known to need descrip- 
tion here. Suffice it to say tihat Miss 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF 
MUSIC BOXES 
$5, postpaid 

242 pages. 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist of 
music b ok manufacturers, also checklist of clock- 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 


Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, Chicago 5. IU. 


Antique 
MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT REPAIRING - Cylinders repinned, 
combs repaired Sz tuned, all parts repaired, 
cases rcflnlshed, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals A lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

139 4th Avc. (PE 8-1506) Pelham, N.Y. 

Specialists since 1825 - tfo 
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MUSIC BOXES 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 5 

E gears and pinions made right m my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
I -SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are | 
\ money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. | 
z Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. | 

i Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I w.:ll have it. Every item | 
= offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need | 
= plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

E Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered, i 

l Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 

E tfo I 





MUSIC BOX COMPANY 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 
Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 

AAAAAAAAAAAAAaAAAaAAa. A A^A. 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the .15 V 2 ” 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types of 
mechanical musical items for restor- 
ing and reselling. tfc 
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OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

Musical Boxes - Talking Machines - Music Rolls 

Antique and new musical items bought, sold, and restored. 

Musical boxes, talking machines, player pianos, player organa and rolls. 
Music movements and music rolls made to order from sheet music piano score. 
Old rolls re-cut and expression added to 88 note rolls. 

1626-1628 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 

Tel 338-8225, 942-0416 

Visit the Wiscasset Musical Wonder House, 
opening June, 1964, in Wiscasset, Maine 
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Narelle . . . does it to perfection and 
we think we have never made a better 
record of this talented artist.” 

In April the soprano gratified her 
Scotch admirers with 9254, “Cornin' 
Thro' the Rye:" 

“Miss Narelle's rendition of this old 
Scotch song widl gladden every Scotch- 
man’s heart and be appreciated by all 
admirers of the song. Miss Narelle's 
Scotch dialect is perfection itself. Her 
interpretation of the song could not have 
been better had she been to the manor 
born.” 

A Narelle record, 9273, “Then 
You'l'l Remember Me,” appeared in 
May: 

“This charming sentimental ballad 
from ‘The Bohemian Girl’ ... is too 
widely known Lo call for comment. We 
have had many requests for it in solo 
form and it is really a matter for regret 
that :t is only now getting into our 
catalog. Miss Narelle sings it in a de- 
lightful manner. . .” 

June and July brought no Narelle 
records, but the soprano reappeared 
in August with 9325, “The Bonn.e 
Banks o' Loch Lomond:” 

“A delightful record of this well-known 
and ever popular ScoLch melody . . . The 
song is a great favorite of Miss Narelle's 
and one she takes unusual interest and 
delight in singing. Her especially fine 
rendition of the ballad abundantly bears 
out this statement.” 

Another three months passed be- 
fore Miss Narelle sang “Annie Lau- 
rie” on 9422: 

■‘Still another of Miss Narelle’s beau- 
tifully rendered selections, made before 
sne returned to her home in Australia. 
Miss Narelle’s records have been among 
the most successful ever made for the 
phonograph. 

■‘Her charming voice has endeared her 
to many thousand lovers of the phono- 
graph throughout the civilized world. 
Those who have heard her previous rec- 
ords will appreciate how artistic this 
one is of that old Scotch song, ‘Annie 
Laurie/ ” 

After that, there was silence from 
Marie Narelle for several years, but 
Edison customers did not lose Interest 
in her. In September, 1907, “J.H.B” 
of Central Falls, R. I., -asked The 
Phono gra,m> “Will Marie Narelle sing 
again for you?” 

The answer was: “If she makes 
another tour in the United States 
probably yes. She is at present sing- 
ing in her own country, Australia.” 

In June, 1908, another questioner 
learned that Miss Narelle did not 
sing -in the cylinder of “It is Well 
with My Soul.” 

Someone else wanted to know, “Is 
your record, 'Silver Threads Among 
the Gold,' sung in such a low tone 
of voice intentionally or is it the 
fault of the record?” 

He was told, “It is intentionally 
sung in a low tone of voice.” 

-September, 1908, brought an in- 
quiry from “N.J.G,” Reedy Creek, 
South Australia, as to whether Joe 
Belmont was an. Australian? “Nb.” 
And whether Edison had any Aus- 
tralian artists besides Miss Narelle? 
(“We believe not.”) 

A disconsolate Narelle admirer 
from Atlanta wanted to know in 
October, 1908, if the soprano still 
sang for Ed ison. The reply : “She 
has returned to Australia and is 
not likely to make more records.” 

The same person had the same 
question answered slightly different- 


V in May, 1909: “Miss Marie Nar- 
elle has returned to her home in 
Australia and it is not likely that 
she will make further records fpr 
us for a long time.” 

In January, 1910, a correspondent 
w'as told Miss Narelle was born in 
Australia, of English descent. (We 
have seen the 1914 Blue Amberol 
catalog which said she was Irish- 
descended.) 

“Cannot say,” was the answer as to 
whether she would again sing for 
Edison. The time, however, was only 
a few months distant when the 
lady's pure soprano would again de- 
light her American admirers. 

III. “The Perfect Soprano” Returns 

September, 1910, brought glad 
news for “G.W.L.,” of Atlanta and 
other admirers of “the soprano with 
the perfect recording voice.” Miss 
Narelle had made the long journey 
from her home in Australia to sing 
again for Edison. 

The news was especially good be- 
cause Edison had introduced the 
four-minute Amberol cylinders about 
two years before. This made it pos- 
sible for singers to use correct 
phrasing and tempo and not to be 
hurried because of the limitations of 
a “roller” that played for only two 
minutes. 

Marie Narelle's first Amberol was 
495, a complete version of "Ki'llar- 
ney.” The New Phonogram writer 
was ecstatic: 

“What words so eloquently descriptive 
of Erin’s charm of scenery and days 
of by-gone splendor, what melody more 
beautiful and truly sympathetic than this 
gem of the talented BaLfe’s composi- 
tions? 

“It is a classic that appeals not only 
to the poetic Celtic nature but to music 
lovers the world over, especially when 
sung' by an artist of such splendid at- 
I a in m en ts and in ternational repute as 
Marie Narelle, ‘The Australian Nightin- 
gale.' 

"Miss Narelle returns after a long tour 
abroad to sing exclusively for Edison 
records, which fact will be welcome news 
to the public, who have long clamored 
for more of her records. Her voice seems 
to have acquired fresh beauty of tone 
and expression during her absence." 

This record received a laughable 
review in The Sound Wave } published 
in London: 

“If furtherance bo needed of the ever- 
green popularity of the title song, It 
will, of a surety, be furnished by its 
rendition hereon by one of our 'most 
delightful of sopranos. By the way, those 
w h o m ay wish to make ac qua In tan ce 
with ‘Ki llamey’ a-s a contralto solo can 
do so by procuring this record.” 

That last sentence is baffling. How 
could a record by a soprano intro- 
duce the song to those who would 
like to hear it by a contralto? 

With excellent judgment, Edison 
had Miss Narelle sing* “AuM Lang 
■Syne” on Amberol cylinder 525, 
which was announced in October, 
1910. Again, the Phonogram'. 

‘‘Truly a beautiful record. A song of 
all the people, known and beloved by 
old and young wherever the English 
tongue is spoken, and sung by a singer 
who has made a life study of selections 
of this order. 

“Marie Narelle sings the number with 
fine expression, combining with a voice 
of resplendent beauty a vocal method 
which evidences .her thorough artistic 
sense and training, In her rendition she 
employs a genuine Scotch accent. 


“It should be remembered that Miss 
Narelle can be heard only on Edison 
records.” 

Edison also did something in Oc- 
tober the judgment of which is open 
to question. The Phonogram pub- 
lished a list of 24 Amberol cylinders 
which dealers were not allowed to 
sell, but which would be given, in 
batches of six, to Edison owners- 
who persuaded their friends to buy 
phonographs. 

One of the two dozen was D12,. 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold,” 
by Miss .Narelle. It was described 
as “a charming old time melody with 
a plaintive, appealing air, which has 
again leaped into popularity. Sung 
by one of the foremost sopranos be- 
fore the public.” 

Almost certainly, if cataloged in 
the usual way, it would have been 
one of the best-selling Edison cylin- 
ders. 

Irish characteristics were promin- 
ent in 545, “The Dear Little Sham- 
rock,” which was offered in Novem- 
ber: 

. . Another of Mias Narelle’s songs 
of the people. The history and signifi- 
cance of the shamrock, as outLined in 
this tuneful old song, are known to every 
son and daughter of Erin’s Isle, who will 
appreciate Miss Narelle's rendition of the 
number. Her brogue is as delicate and 
natural as her voice is fresh and lovely 
and her sLyle expressive ...” 

The soprano's December offering 
was one of the old-fashioned ballads 
in which Mr. Edison delighted, (561,) 
“.Sweet Spirit, Hear My Prayer:” 

“This beautiful song, one of the best 
known and beloved in the English lan- 
guage, was the principal number of the 
opera, ‘LurLine,’ produced for the first 
Lime at Covent Garden, February 23, 
I860. . . 

"Miss Narelle has easily met the ex- 
acting demands of this selection, her 
lovely voice of wide register and velvet 
quality, combined with an exquisite 
charm of expression and a finished vocal 
style, offering a really superb inter- 
pretation. 

“Tliis is by long odds the most notable 
contribution to the Edison catalog thus 
far by tilts renowned artist ... It is a 
selection which will delight the lover of 
the best in vocal music.” 

The Talking Machine News , which 
had patched up its quarrel with Edi- 
son, said: 

“It is not often one has the oppor- 
tunity of hearing such a sweet, pathetic 
song as ‘Sweet Spirit, Hear My 'Prayer,' 
sung in such an angelic, sympathetic 
voice as that of Miss Narelle. The num- 
ber, which is the principal aria from 
Wallace’s opera, ‘Lurline,’ is indeed fine- 
ly interpreted and Miss Narelle’s beauti- 
ful soprano voice U heard to splendid 
effect.” 

Almost six years earlier, Marie 
Narelle had made a duet with a 
tenor, Harry Anthony. Now, in Jan- 
uary, 1911, she joined forces with 
another tenor, Frederic H. Potter, 
an-d a mixed chorus. 

Potter was a singer who figured 
fairly prominently in the Edison 
catalog for two or three years, but 
about whom I have never been able 
to learn much. For once, the Aus- 
tralian soprano sang a currently 
popular song, “Every Little Move- 
ment:” 

“The big song ‘hit’ of -the popular musi- 
cal production, ‘Madame Sherry/ which is 
duplicating In New York the long and 
successful run it enjoyed in Chicago. 

“■Every Little Movement/ the theme 
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of which is a satirical description of the 
new aesthetic dancing Cad, has a par- 
ticula.ly catchy. infectious air which 
captivates at first hearing and invites 
many repetitions. 

'‘Miss Xarelle sings the first solo, the 
chorus is i : hen sung as a soprano and 
contralto duel, and is repeated by mixed 
voices. The second solo is sung by Mr. 
Potter, who is also assisted by a chorus 
of mixed voices in the refrain.’' 

Edison was generous with NareHe 
records in January. 'On =585 s‘he sang 
“Bonnie Sweet Bessie:” 

“A popular Scotch ballad which we . 
have been requested time and again to 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists Of 
records or phonographs you have for 
sale, I am a collector only. The only 
records I want to buy are sapphire, 
center-start Pathe discs by Gene Greene, 
"The Ragtime King.” I will pay $3 for 
fine copies of Pathe records by Greene, 
if they are not aheady in my collection. 
I need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World 
from 1905 to 1926, and The Edison Pho- 
nograph or Amberola Monthly, Diamond 
Points, the Columbia Record and the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Va. tfx 


RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1957 ra- 
dio or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, 
mystery, adventure). — George VlasLo, 
400 North St., Greenwich. Conn. f3403 


WANTED: Jolson material. — Dick 
Bonesteel, 3249 Perkins Lane West, Se- 
attle, Wash. jly 12407 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors* items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

mh3084 


SEND STAMP for small monthly list 
of old records. Always something dif- 
ferent at attractive -prices. — Martin 
Bryan, Francis Street, Danielson, Conn. 
mh3fi33 

Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP’s: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity, jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 81st St., New York 
24, N. Y. n-122553 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" lists 7500 numbers 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 

York 19. N. Y. Jel2no61 

FREE "Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 

New York, N. Y. ap6407 

FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP. — ARG, 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N. Y. f6407 
CYLINDER RECORDS 50c each. Discs 
25c and 50c each. Send for lists.— Greg- 
ory R. Reed, R.F.D. 4, Allentown 5. Pa. 

f3253 

RECORDS: 7S‘s of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thibault. 561 Ferry Ave., 
Camden 4. N. J. (Formerly Ted’s of 

Philadelphia.) mh3S4 4 

RECORDS: Class leal, Popular, Per- 

sonality, Ml sc. 78s and cylinders. Con- 
dition guaranteed. Also phonographs, 
record catalogs, supplements, other ma- 
terial, bought, sold, traded. Let me know 
your needs. All corresp. acknowledged. — 
Dale M Utter, Box 668, Yucaipa, Calif. 

mb 3272 


RARE 78’s. State category. — Record 
Lists, P.O. Box 2122, Riverside, Calif. 

y25U6. nl2407 

ATTENTION: Please note that the 
well-known collectors' record store "The 
Record Album," is now located at 254 W. 
8 1st St., New York 24, N. Y. Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Hirsoh are always happy to 
welcome visitors interested in historical 
discs, and monthly sales lisLs wifll be 
gladly forwarded upon request. jax 


EDISON Kfneloscope, Model D. Early 
motion picture projector and complete 
traveling show. Includes ton extra 
parts with 20 adjustable lenses, many 
glass slides, advertising plates, etc. — 
Militello's Antiques, Westfield, N. Y. 

ap3S25 


IN MEMORY of A melita Gal-1 i - Cu re i, 
several new vlnylite RCA Victor 12" spec- 
ial pressings of her unpublished Rigoletto: 
Lassu in cielo, recorded wii/h Giuseppe 
De Luca in 191S. Matrix C-21973-2. Mag- 
nificent! Please bid. — Aida Favia-Art- 
say, 50 Prospect Ave., ValhaUa, N. Y. 
10305 apx 


FOR SALE: Rare 78’s, opera, show biz, 
orchestral historical. Send 10c for list. 
— P. Hanslee, Box 147, CaJabosas, Calif. 

my6S95 


RECORD COLLECTORS - Who do you 
like? Gene Austin, Vernon Dalhart. Jol- 
son, Vallee. Caruso? Or? Send $1 for 
lists of your favorlLe artists and we will 
include a record of Thomas Edison 
speaking. Send $2 for Victor 1905 Red 
Seal Catalog. — Memory Shop. 188 Mon- 
roe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502 f3487 


FOR SALE: Disc and cylinder records, 
phonographs. 25c for lists. "Evolution of 
the Phonograph" by Reed and Welch. 
576 pages, $9.95 postpaid. Sound of Fame, 
re-recording of 12 Edison artists, 33’A. 
54. — CoppemoU's Antiques, Box 6, 

Palatine Bridge, N. Y. f3295 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South's 
store for top condition collectors' 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jay.z. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
— Record Collectors Service, 2322 Bis- 

cayne Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. f3464 

COLLECTOR buys and sells rare vo- 
cal operatic records. Lists solicited. — 
Arthur E, Knight, 400 Mineral Spring 
Ave., Pawtucket. R. I. Phone PA 3-2889. 

my6407 


WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: disc for Imperial 

Symphonion Model 106 — J. G. Hardin, 
13J3 Browne Ave.. Yakima Wash. 

mb 36 5 2 


WANTED: Old Record Catalogs, Sup- 
plements. Books, Magazine illustrations 
a.nd other literature pertaining to old 
phonographs. — Dale Miller, Box 668, 
Yucaipa, Calif. mh3861 


RECORDS & PHONOGRAPHS 


FIRST TIME OFFERING! One of the 
larges L private collections of -phone- 
graphs, records and catalogs. 75 differ- 
ent types machines, parts and horns for 
all types and also 2 coin operated 
ntckel-in-the-slot talking machines from 
the 1893 World's Fair, both in perfect 
running condition. Machines date fcrom 
I8S9 to 1920. Have Victor machines with 
the original plaster cast dog (Nipper), 
1900. Over 12,000 cylinders from beeswax 
to celluloid, 1388 to 3926. Many are rari- 
ties. And also catalogs of early records 
and many first editions on articles of 
the industry. This collection took owner 
over 25 years to put together from all 
parts of the country and is to be sold 
in its entirety. If interested write Box 
ACR, c/o HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, 
Chicago, I'll, 60605. f38902 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18 $3; 
15 $2.50; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Souires. 2328 Channing Way. 
Berkeley. Calif, jly6468 


ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Over the shoulder or other 
antique band instruments. — W. A. Hol- 
loway. 1547 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 
10, III. ap3403 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


WANTED: Following reproducing pi- 
ano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 

nl20821 


OLD player piano rolls for sale. Free 
list. Also send wants. — Paula Watson, 
6653 Enright, St. Louis 30, Mo. £6806 


WANTED: Coin operated electric play- 
er piano (nickelodeon orchestrion) with 
drums, chimes, etc. Coinola, Seeburg, 
Nelson - Wiggen, Wurlltzer. — Harold 
Shaner, 1042 Myrtle St., Cumberland, 
Md. mh3483 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


FOR SALE: old phonographs, phono- 
graph records, needles, supplies, odd 
books, piano rolls. Let me know your 
reeds. All inquiries answered. — Monroe 
Sands, 303 E. Washington St., Urbana, 
Illinois. jel22971 


BOOKS 'on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano is the book of complete 
information on. how to do every aspect 
of restoration on these valuable ma- 
chines. $6.95 postpaid. TelLs where to 
obtain all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Piano Treasury is the complete 
illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano in America. $10 postpaid. 
Ask tor our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Press, 
Vestal 2, N. Y. £36121 


BARREL ORGAN, 1 1 S wood and meial 
pipes. 5 ranks, 5 barrels each playing 12 
selections, hand crank. Built by Wm. 
Townsend & Son, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Six feet S" tall, 3 feet 7" wide and two 
feet deep. $500 crated. Two piano harps, 
solid walnut, butternut cases. 2-1 sets 
o£ strings. 43" wide, 20" deep and 30" 
high, $125 each, cra-ted. — Dale Baum, 
48+0 London Road, Duluth, Minn. 55S04 

noee 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


TWO GAVIOLI band organs made in 
Europe. Over 750 pipes in organs. Write 
to: Joseph E. Lavacchia, DS4 Main St., 
Woburn, Mass. mh3553 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 min. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 75c. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, MlnersviHe, Pa. ap!22741 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy & sell. 
Big list 10 c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 90013. 

mb 3023 

BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver 
5, Codorado. S12698 


£7 CrTDICV PLAYER PIANO 
ELCLfKlrJ pump organs 


YCU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Low-Cott Loa SHmnt S action Unit 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000‘S IN USE 

mtU ti 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tu|ungo, Calif. 

mv46p 
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catalog, but which we /have purposely 
withheld for Miss Nareille's return. The 
theme is the pathetic life story of the 
'Bonnie Lass o' Dundee,’ who loved and 
wed her brave Scotch laddie, but from 
whom cruel fate parted her for all time. 

"Sung- in Miss Narelle’s most finished 
style, sympathetically and with accent 
of the best, the simple, direct words 
and pleading melody of this charming old 
song will tug at the heart-strings of its 
listeners and bring moisture to the eye. 
Many will pronounce it 'the best of the 
several lovely numbers she has- contrib- 
uted to the Amberol catalog.** 

No Narelle record was issued in 
February, 1911, nor was there one 
in March, but D.J.B. of Lewisburg, 
Tenn., was informed, rightly or 
wrongly, in the February Phono- 
gram , “Marie Narelle is her true 
name. She was born in Australia.” 


IV. Another Duet Partner 

In April, 1911, “H.A. of Philpot, 
Ky., was told “Miss Marie Narelle 
is not married.” I suspect, however, 
the New Phonogram editor was mis- 
taken. 

That month brought another Nar- 
elle record, 662, “Day Dreams, 
Visions of Bliss,” which she sang as 
a duet with an accomplished tenor, 
Berrick Von Norden. The Phonogram 
said: 

“This sprightly duet, with its breezy 
waltz refrain, i-g the vocal hit of the 
operetta, ‘The Spring Maid,* one of the 
present season's successes now playing 
to delighted audiences at the Liberty 
Theater, New .York City . . . 

"It would be difficult indeed to con- 
ceive a happier or more satisfying com- 
bination of vocal talent than Marie Nar- 
elle and Berrick Von Norden. Not alone 
for the tunefulness and popularity of 
this selection, but for the quality of the 
rendition and the character of the art- 
ists, this is a record to be treasured.*’ 

Before dealing “in depth” with Mr. 
Von Norden, it may be well to com- 
plete the list of Marie Narelle rec- 
ords issued before the unbreakable 
Blue Amberol cylinders were intro- 
duced. “Bonnie Doon,” 687, was an- 
nounced in May: 

- • If one were asked to define the 
particular quality of Marie NasreJle’s sing- 
ing that has made her the popular idol 
of three ^continents, the answer could 
truthfully be comprehended in one word 
—sympathy— the ability to feel the eong 
she sings. 

“The finest vocal organs and the most 
perfect technique certainly belong to her, 
but fa is that indefinable something that 
touches the heart and brain that ts re- 
sponsible for her great success In inter- 
preting the stirring, lovable ballads of 
the people. 

“That quality is present in aM its 
strength in her rendition of this lovely 
plaintive old melody. It is a record that 
every Edison owner — and only Edison 
owners, for this great artiste sings only 
for Edison records — can number with 
pride in his collection;*’ 

The next Narelle record was made 
available in September, 1911. It was 
10512, the first two -minute Standard 
cylinder she had made since 1906, 
a shortened version of “Every Little 
Movement,” which she had already 
sung on an Amberol with Frederic 
H. Potter and a mixed chorus. 

This time Potter was omitted and 
Miss Narelle's partner was a con- 
tralto, the late Mary Jordan, who 
(Continued on page 40) 


LIFELONG COLLECTING 
HAS HELPED KEEP 
VIRGINIA MAN YOUNG 
IN SPIRIT 

By JIM WALSH 

Charles W. Cook, of Salem, Va., is 
living proof that having hobbies helps 
to keep you mentally alert and young 
in spirit even though you have 
reached advanced years. 

Mr. Cook, who is 84, was bom 
in Roanoke county. He has lived 
at 319 Broad Street, in Salem, the 
historic county seat, since 1915. 

For many years he was county 
treasurer. During all his active work- 
ing years he collected things and 
enjoyed his hobbies. Now that he 
is retired his interest is still keen. 

Perhaps his top-ranking preoccu- 
pation during the collecting period, 
which began when he was a small 
boy, has been the Civil War and 
everything associated with it. 

Mr. Cook comes by that interest 
rightfully and naturally since his 
great-grandfather was a Revolution- 
ary War soldier, and his father and 
uncles fought for the Confederacy in 


the Civil War. As a boy Charles 
Cook hunted for War relics on the 
Appomattox Battlefield, less than 100 
miles from where he now lives. 

Outstanding in Ids collection is the 
display of bullets he has discovered 
on ground where the War Between 
the States, as Southerners prefer to 
call it, was being fought a century 
ago. Mr. Cook has not only visited 
many of these historic spots, but 
friends are always glad to look for 
battlefield mementoes on their travels 
and bring them back to him. 

The bullets, their days of aggres- 
sive or defensive usefulness past, rest 
on red velvet. They repose in small 
wooden cases, all labeled with infor- 
mation identifying the battlefield on 
which they were found. 

The veteran collector furthermore 
treasures a large cannon shell from 
Hanging Rock Battlefield, just out- 
side Salem. 

Mr. Cook also collects coins and 
paper money. As one would expect, 
he has Confederate money and even 
script issued by the Continental 
Congress. 

Another of his interests is Indian 
relics, especially those found in Vir- 
ginia. He can show you an excel- 
lent collection of stone arrow-heads, 
(Continued on page 53) 
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Corn 

Husk 

Dolls 

Courtesy The Brooklyn 
(N.Y) Children’s Museum 

Jane Adams, describes the dolls 
she played with not so many years 
ago in Southern Illinois. Miss Adams 
is presently a student at Antioch 
College and served as docent at the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Children's Museum. 


In about July the corn would start 
getting ripe in the garden, and with 
the -first ears of corn we would make 
the first cornhusk dolls. About half 
an hour before supper we’d go into 
the garden, pick a dozen good fat 
ears of corn, shuck them, and pop 
them in the boiling water. I’d put 
the tender inside husks in a pail 
of water to keep soft till after sup- 
per, then, while it was still light, 
take them down to the creek where 
some reed-like grasses grew, to use 
as rope. Weil, the grasses weren’t 
retd and didn’t hold too well, so I’d 
take some twine, too. Then I’d take 
the leaves individually, turn them so 
that every other one was facing in 
the opposite direction. I’d make a 
little wad or ball of husk for the 
head, place it in the center of the 
leaves, and fold them over in half, 
tying the husks just under the head. 
Then I’d twist two leaves together 
to make the arms, tying them at the 
wrist, and placing this directly be- 
neath the head, between the two 
halves, and tying them in place by 
tying a string around the waist. If 
I was making a woman I trimmed 
the leaves to make a skirt, maybe 
taking some berries to color it, mak- 
ing a shawl from the bottom edge 
of the tougher outer leaves, hook- 
ing it with reeds tied through holes 
and looped around the shoulders. If 
I was making a man I cut the leaves 
and tied them at the knees and an- 
kles. He could then be seated on a 
stool, using other leaves to tie him 
jn place. I could position the arms 
and legs by tying them in place and 
removing the string carefully when 
they were fultly dry. 

In late summer when the fields 
with corn was getting ripe I would 
make whole families: the parents 
out of the larger field com, the chil- 
dren out of the sweet corn. They 
could have brown- or yellow hair, de- 
pending on whether I used the old 
silk or silk from the youngest ears. 
This was glued on or tied in with 
the head, braided, cut short, curled 
if I used the old si'lk, or left hang 
long. I’d take a fine paint brush or 
feather or twig and use berry juice 
for the faces, maybe gather bits of 
wool from the sheep and mat it into 
bits of clothing, seat them on rocks 
and wooden benches, sometimes even 
making lean-to houses for them and 
setting up tiny communities. When 


acorns started getting ripe I would 
sometimes enclose one of them as the 
head, leaving the brown face out with 
the corn leaves around it. Some of 
the dolls had twigs or pipe cleaners 
for arms and legs, or I would put a 
■piece of wire in the center of each 
limb to shape them. Each doll was 
different and an individual. Lives 
would be bom, families have great 
experiences — fighting Indians, riding 
down fashionable streets, square 
dancing — live for a few hours, and 
then be left by the creek when it 
got full dark and Mother called us 
home, and we forgot our dolls in the 
excitement of chasing five flies across 
the pasture to home. With luck they 
would be there in the morning if we 
remembered to look, and not too be- 
draggled by the dew, but if they 
were gone, we could always make 
more. 

More dolls were made of the new 
young acorns. We’d take a big heavy 
needle, big heavy thread, take the 
caps off (since they’re .impossible to 
sew through), and sew the acorns to- 
gether in the shape of a long skin- 
ny man. These we saved for the 
Christmas tree, among the first 
Christmas decorations. Later in the 
winter we’d gild them, so they 
would shine. If the acorns were very 
small, they would make good lapel 
pins on coats. Smaller seeds that we 
gathered out in the fields or retrieved 
from melons also made good little 
men, turned into women by the addi- 
tion of scraps of material for skirts 
and scarves, glued on. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 
probably had sung the alto’s music 
in the longer cylinder. 

Miss Narelle was again missing 
from Edison lists until December, 
1911, when she gave, on 862, a four- 
minute version of "Annie Laurie:” 

"... Of all the numbers In Miss Nar- 
elle's extensive repertoire, this is her 
favorite, and we have been holding back 
our record of it to present as a holiday 
offering- to the phonograph public.’' 

After that, there were no more 
Marie Narelle cylinders for more 
than a year, and her first blue Am- 
berols were taken from wax Amberol 
molds. 

(To be continued) 


DOLL PATTERNS 


WAGON WHEEL patterns, nablonaJ 
distributor. Stamp and dime for list and 
sample body pattern. — Elizabeth Kring- 
ler, S13 7th Ave. North, Fargo, N.D. 

Jel2S041 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2: twelve months for the priee of 8 

(Except for change In address, nc 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

All Advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 


DOLL ACCESSORIES 


DOLL HATS. Dress up your doll col- 
lection with the addition of attractive 
doll hats. They’re wonderful for gifts for 
the small fry, too. I also do doll re- 
pairing, such as rebuilding bodies, feet, 
fingers .shoulders (on the German joint- 
ed dolls that have bisque heads). I can 
mend kid bodies, if they can be mended, 
or make a new cloth body. Satisfaction 
or your money back. — Mary Upshaw, 
Doll repairing-, 2601 Forbes St., Jackson- 
ville 4, Fla. tfx 


DO YOU want your dolls dressed cor- 
rectly? Research done for each. Patterns 
made to measure for historic dolls. 
Stamp please. — Miss Christine Spraker, 
304 Arnold Ave., Port Allegany, Pa. 

my6S29 


DOLL SUPPLIES: Curly mohaLr, elas- 
tic cord, wig-s, doll stands. Literature 
available, Including samples of mohair 
and elastic. Stamp appreciated. — Bes- 
sie Magee, Middiefield, Conn. 06456. 

f 600'S 


WAGON WHEEL patterns: Body, cloth- 
ing, for china and bisque heads. 1S00- 
1910. Stamp, dime, for list and sam- 
ple pattern. — FolJett Studios, Box 362, 
Moorhead, Minn. jel2635l 


DOLL WIGS. Dynel or human hair, 
long curls, lovely. Price list for two 
stamps. — Dorothy's Dolls, 2509 Covert 
Ave.. Evansville, Ind. mh3633 


DOLL REPAIRS & Restorations 


BRODEUR DOLL HOSPITAL, 417 
State Life Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. For 
4S years we have done all kinds of re- 
pairs on all types of dolls. Work well 
done, reasonable prices. O120291 


REPAIR DOLLS. Big money, no ex- 
perience necessary. Send §1.50 for in- 
struction book and 7-page parts catalog. 
— Doll Repair Parts, 9918 Lorain Ave., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. mh!26351 


PORCELAI N reproductions: Heads, 
arms, legs, plain and socket type. Heads 
dated. Stamp and dime for list and book- 
let, "Bird's Eye View of Doll World.” 
— Follett Studios, Box 362, Moorhead, 
Minn. je!20291 


DOLLS WANTED 


WANTED: Old dolls or heads. Also 
Gibson Girl. — Goldie Schneider, 1047 
West Main, Galesburg, 111. je6084 


WANTED: "Wizard of Oz" character 
dells, 'toys, games, pamphlets, posters, 
picture books and cut-out books. Any- 
thing related to Oz. State cond. and 
price. — Dick Martin, 53 W. Burton PI., 
Chicago 10, 111. tfx 


WANTED: Antique dolls, singly or 
whole collections. — Doelman Dolls, Mid- 
dleport, N. Y. Phone Republic 5-8G91. 

au!2069 


DOLL collectors manuals and Charlie 
Chaplin doll wanted. State price. — Gen- 
evieve An gi one, 751 Harvard St., Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 14610. 1120321 

Wanted: Rose O’Neill dolls and 
other signed Kewpie items. Old val- 
entines. Sunbonnet babies for own 
collection. — Ruth S. Hockett, 620 
W. Jefferson, Kokomo, Ind. f3675 


WANTED: 0>kl doUs or heads.— Ruth 
Larkin, 205 Glendale Rd., Wallingford. 
Pennsylvania. jal2S67 


WISH TO BUY any authentic O’Neill 
Kewpies or Kewpie items, in; or on any 
kind of materials, such as bisque, china, 
tin, cloth, metal, etc. — Fulton’s An- 
tiques, P.O. Box 297, Huntington Beach, 
Calif. ap3145 
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Marie Narelle 
and Derrick 
Von Norden 


PART II 

By JIM WALSH 


I. A Distinguished Tenor 

For reasons that will soon be ap- 
parent, I feel a peculiarly personal 
interest in discussing Berrick Von 
Norden and his records. 

The tenor’s first Edison solo was 
“The Lord is My Light,” 612, issued 
in February, 1911, with this New 
Phonogram description: 

*\ . . The words of this profoundly 
impressive sacred number are from 
Psalm XXVII. The music was written by 
Frances Alliuem, a contemporary com- 
poser and concert singer living in Lon- 
don. Pier settings of songs from the 
Scriptures and poets are much admired 
wherever they are Known. 

“Mr. Von Norden, a tenor with a voice 
of wonderful range and beauty, is well 
known to the musical public, having 
Loured the United States and Canada 
with Calve in her successful tours of 
1905 and 1900. 

“He is now tenor soloist for the Temple 
Emanuel, the lea d i n g Jewish Syna- 
gogue in New York City, and also is 
one of the foremost oratorio and concert 
singers of the day. This, liis first con- 
tribution to our catalog of devotional 
selections, is a record that we commend 
to the good graces of every lover of 
sacred numbers." 

Here is the Phonogram's comment 
about the next Von Norden cylinder, 
634, “Before the Dawn:” 

“Thils high class sentimental song- calls 
for treatment far beyond the capabilities 
of a majority of even the best concert 
singers, and the ease with which Mr. 
Von Norden meets its exacting demands, 
particularly in the difficult climax, 
stamps him, therefore, an artist of the 
very highest caliber. 

“Such com menda Lion will, we are sure, 
not be necessary with Edison owners 
who enjoyed his ‘The Lord is My Light.’ 

. . . The engagement of so prominent 
and accomplished an artist as Mr. Von 
Norden testifies eloquently to the high 
class of talent we aim to provide for 
friends of the Edison phonograph. This 
song is an always favorite number on 
Mr. Von N order's concert programs.” 

The tenor’s April contribution, 642, 
“I’m Falling in Love With Some 
One,” was a record of unusual in- 
terest: 

“The principal song hit in Victor Her- 
bert’s latest operatic work, ‘Naughty 
Marietta,’ whLch has had a most suc- 
cess f u I run during th e present sea son. 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


and is still playing to crowded houses at 
the New York Theater, New York City, 
where it had its premiere. 

“The theme of this fascinating num- 
ber, which swings into a catchy slow 
waltz air refrain, Is heard at intervals 
■during the entire course of the perform- 
ance. It is the air that the audience 
hums and whistles as it leaves the 
theater, and for days afterwards. Mr. 
Von Norden sings it most artistically 
and well, accompanied by an orchestra 
under the personal direction of Victor 
Herbert, who wrote the music. . .“ 

The Narelle-Von Norden “Spring 
Maid” duet also came out in April, 
and was the last cylinder, apparently, 
in which the tenor sang. It was cer- 
tainly the last to be issued. He had 
such an excellent voice it is surpris- 
ing that Edison did not persuade him 
to continue making records and not 
confine his recording “career” to just 
three months. 

II. Tracing Von Norden Recordings 

My purely personal pleasure in 
writing about Berrick Von Norden 
and his records stems from a day in 
the summer of 1962 when I received 
a letter from Abel Green, editor of 
Variety. Mr. Green said that a friend 
of Syd Silverman, Variety publisher, 
was eager to obtain records of the 
voice of her father who had sung 
under the name of Berrick Von Nor- 
den. In his letter dated August 24, 
1962, Abel Green wrote: 

“Dear Jim: For a good friend of Syd 
Silverman's, I would like to get a run 
down on how we can get any information 
on the available long ago recordings of 
Berrick Von Norden, who sang with 
Emma Calve on the old Victor label. 
These could be circa 1905-1910. 

“Syd's friend is Berrick Von Worden's 
daughter . . . Von Norden ’s real name 
was Berrick Sell loss, but his professional 
name was Berrick Von Norden. 

“Incidentally, later m his career- when 
he gave up th rushing, he became a con- 
ductor of the Boston Pops Orchestra, 
but his daughter is concerned essentially 
with the records. 

“. . . How could she get a copy, or 
even have a tape recording made, of 
these old recordings? I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised that in that era they were prob- 
ably made on cylinders rather than 
flat platters.” 

For an hour or so after reading 
this letter I felt somewhat frustrat- 
ed. The name of Berrick Von Norden 
seemed vaguely familiar, but I could- 
n’t remember just where I had seen 
it. I knew he was not one of the 
artists whose recording career span- 
ned a good many years, and I was 
positive he hadn’t made Victor rec- 
ords, but I also thought I had seen 
his name in one or moi*e old record 
lists. 

Finally, I tried the 1912 Columbia 
catalog and discovered one record: 
437, “The Kiss Duet,” from Oscar 
Straus’ “Waltz Dream,” sung by 
“Miss Marsh and Mr. Van Norden.” 
(For several years, Columbia cata- 



Berrick Von Norden, the distinguished 
tenor, is shown here as he appeared in 
his Edison recording days. Later the 
singer, whose real name was Berrick 
Schloss, became conductor of the Uni- 
versity Glee Club of Providence. 


logs printed “Von Norden” wrongly 
as “Van Norden.”) 

“Miss Marsh” I deduced to be Lucy 
Isabelle Marsh, who made a few Co- 
lumbia records before becoming ex- 
clusive to Victor for the remainder 
of her long career, but I didn’t be- 
lieve I had the “Kiss Duet,” which 
was coupled with “As Long as the 
World Rolls On,” sung by Henry 
Burr. 

However, I went to my Burr col- 
lection and was surprised and de- 
lighted to find a copy in excellent 
condition. This I copied on tape and 
sent to Abel Green, with a letter 
saying it was the only recording I 
could trace of Berrick Von Norden’s 
voice. 

On August 27, ,S y d Silverman 
wrote: 

“Dear Jim: Many, many thanks for 
the fabulous find of that Berrick Von 
Norden side. His daughter, Mrs. Betty 
Abramson, Chevy Chase, Md., is a good 
friend and, evidently, at the time of his 
death everything was donated to the 
music library at Brown U. In Providence, 
so she has no record of his voice. 

“I'm sure she will be delighted with 
your wonderful find and undoubtedly 
you will be hearing from her in the near 
future. 

The following day, August 28, Mrs. 
Abramson wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: I have just listened 
to the tape of my father’s voice and 
could not possibly tell you how very 
■much it means to me. 

“Berrick Von Norden, whose real name 
was Berrick Schloss, died in 193S, when 
1 was in my late teens. My fondest 
childhood memories are those associated 
with a song- filled home. 

“My father's voice brought alL of us, 
and more particularly me, many thrills, 
great excitement, and through his heart 
as well as his song, a deep devotion. I 
have not heard his singing since 1938 — 
all of his recordings were accidentally 
broken the day he died. 

“My husband, who never met my fath- 
er, has searched for some clue to find 
some of the cylindrical recordings. All 
of his efforts, until now, had been in 
vain. 

‘ ‘ N o w my h u sband and my child ren 
can share this trea.su re with me . . . I 
know well there is no way I could thank 
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you enough for What you have done for 
me (-through Syd Silverman). Gratefully, 
BETTY SCHLOSS ABRAMSON.’ 1 

I replied, saying how glad I was 
that the taped copy of the Columbia 
record had given Mrs. Abramson so 
much pleasure. On September 2, 1962, 
she wrote: 

. . I wi<ll have a copy of my photo- 
graph of my father made to send you — 
in the meantime I am sending the en- 
closed program with his likeness on the 
back. . . 

“He made discs for Columbia from 
around 1905 -to 1912, possibly a dozen or 
so. He was born January 3, 1382, in 

New York City. He died on August 23, 
1933, in Providence, R.I. (his home) . . . 

“He recorded some of his discs with 
Lucy Marsh (Gordon), who was a so- 
prano from Providence . . . The few 
that I remember are from 'The Choco- 
late Soldier’ and ‘Naughty Marietta’ — 
my favorite being T'm Falling in Love 
With Someone.* 

“Of course, I would very much ap- 
preciate having any other records you 
might find. 

“And again, I thank you over and over 
for your thoughtfulness and generosity. 
I shall keep in touch with you.” 

Not long afterward, I obtained the 
Columbia quarterly record supple- 
ment for June, July, and August, 
1908, and came across the original 
listing of the Marsh-Von Norden disc 
of “The Kiss Duet.” A cylinder ver- 
sion also was included but, oddly, 
Columbia didn't have it sung by the 
same artists. 

Instead, the “XP” cylinder, 33225, 
was by “Miss Elsie Wood (Sic) 
and “Mr. Henry Burr.” “Miss Elsie 
Wood” was really Elise .Stevenson, 
who in private life was Mrs. Rusling 
Wood. The disc number was 3766, 
but this single-face record was after- 
wards taken over in double-face form, 
as in my own copy. The supplement 
said: 

“This Is undoubtedly the hit of the 
entire operetta and is the part of the 
show which has been most talked about 
from one end of the country to the other. 
The song is a languorous, dreamy, ec- 
static kissing song which would arouse 
the coldest listener.” 

As far as I have been able to de- 
termine, this is the only Berrick Von 
Norden record which Columbia ever 
issued, but possibly others were made 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

* COLUMBL4. GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten- Inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

ic VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 

lsi-b ft? s 

* INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

ir FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

* "OFF TT-IE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVTA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


under another name. It antedates his 
four Edison cylinders by more than 
two years. 

It seems strange that I didn't re- 
call for months that the tenor had 
made those Edison cylinders. That 
realization didn't dawn upon me until 
I was compiling notes to write about 
Marie Narelle and discovered that I 
had her duet with Von Norden. Then 
I checked my Edison cylinder lists, 
as I should have done earlier, and 
found the records whose Phonogram 
descriptions I have already quoted. 

Naturally, I decided to copy the 
“Day Dreams” cylinder for Mrs. Ab- 
ramson, but it was so brittle that a 
small section broke and fell off when 
I slipped it onto the mandrel. How- 
ever, none of the tenor's part was 
destroyed, and I was able to copy 
what remained for Mrs. Abramson, 
who was happy to get it. 


Then it occurred to me that my old 
friends, Brevoort and Floi'ence Odell, 
of Branchville, N.J., who cherish per- 
haps the finest American collection 
of old cylinders, might have some 
Von Norden records they could tape 
for her. I wrote to ask, and received 
a reply saying they believed they had 
four (which would be all the Edi- 
sons) and would copy them for Mrs. 
Abramson after returning from a va- 
cation. 

So, through the teamwork of Abel 
Green, Syd Silverman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Odell, and myself, Mrs. Abramson 
now has good taped copies of all the 
Berrick Von Norden records I know 
anything about, 

Mrs. Abramson not only sent me 
the program mentioned in her letter, 
but also a large photograph of her 
father. See the illustrations. The pro- 
gram issued by the University Glee 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF 
MUSIC BOXES 
$5, postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of olocfc- 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES, 100C S. Michigan, CWcaro 5. HI. 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT REPAIRING - Cytlnden reptnaed* 
combs repaired A tuned, all part* repaired, 
eases refinished, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals A lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

139 4th Ave. (PE 8-1506) Pelham, N.Y. 

Specialists since 1825 tfo 
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MUSIC BOXES 

§ Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm \ 
i gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 5 
§ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are i 
= money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 
i Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 5 

| Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item § 
= offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need | 
l plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 5 

1 Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered, s 

= Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 1 

= tfo l 
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MUSIC BOX COMPANY 

LLOYD G, KELLEY 

Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 15 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types of 
mechanical musical items for restor- 
ing and reselling. tfc 
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OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

Musical Boxes - Talking Machines - Music Rolls 

Antique and new musical items bought, sold, and restored. 

Musical boxes, talking machines, player pianos, player organa and rolla. 
Music movements and music rolls made to order from sheet music piano score. 
Old rolls re- cut and expression added to 88 note rolls. 

1626-1628 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 

Tel 338-8225, 942-0416 

Visit the Wiscasset Musical Wonder House, 
opening June, 1964, in Wiscasset, Maine tf* 
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The University Glee Club of Providence 


Season of 
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Berrick Schloss, as conductor of the 
University Glee Club of Providence, R.l. 

— Photos, courtesy of his daughter , Mrs. 

Daniel J. Abramson of Chevy Chase, 

Md. 


Club of Providence for the season 
of 1930-31 contains the following 
tribute: 

“Berrick Schloss, the virtu ail founder 
of the University Glee Club in 1911, has 
ever been a most enthusiastic and active 
member. He served as Director from the 
inception of the Club until 1914, when 
absence from Providence made it neces- 
sary for him to relinquish his leadership 
for two seasons. 

■'With the exception of one other sea- 
son when he was granted a leave of 
abse nee, Mr . Sch 1 oss has led the Club 
without interruption since then, and this 
year marks his 17th season as director. 

“The task of selection and arrange- 
ment of music for the program has been 
largely his. He has consistently held 
before the Club the highest ideals in 
men’s chorus singing and sought to 
achieve artistic results. To him the Club 
owes largely its development from a 
group of enthusiastic but untrained sing- 
ers to its present status. 

“His solos have enriched the Club’s 
programs on many occasions, and his 
efforts in bringing soloists to Provixlenco 
to appear with the Club have greatly 
added to the enjoyment of the Club’s 
concerts. 1 ’ 

I am sure all music lovers will 
agree it is deplorable that so accom- 
plished an artist and so dedicated a 
musician died at the early age of 
56, and that his list of records is not 
much longer. 

III. Marie Narelle’s Blue Amberol 

Edison bought out the almost in- 
destructible Blue Amberol cylinders 
an November, 1912, but Marie Na- 
relle did not appear until the fol- 
lowing March. Her first Blue Am- 
berole was 1720, a transfer of “Wear- 
ing of the Green” from the former 
Amberol list. 

The supplement described the num- 
ber as “one of the favorite marching 
tunes of the Irish Volunteers of 1782, 


1 and of the Irish rebels of 1798. Her 
late Majesty, Queen Victoria, regard- 
ed it as an especial' favorite — a fact 
which is known to but few even in 
England.” The description continued: 

“Marie Narelle, a dramatic soprano of 
high caliber, has put aside an operatic 
career to become an exponent of the 
stirring and lovable ballads of the people. 

“Her success and popularity may be 
judged somewhat by the extract from 
a Dublin newspaper regarding her per- 
formance— ‘and then came “The Wearing 
of the Green.’’ Sung with Soul tn it! 
And as she sings on, her eyes, now 
tender, now tempestuous, her notes deep- 
en and her audience stirs inwardly. No 
'training, nothing but soul and inborn 
melody could have made her sing as 
she did that night.’’ 

A Blue Amberol of “Bonnie Doon,” 
11974, was issued in October, 1913; 
and 2098, “Every Little Movement” 
(the duet with Frederic Potter) came 
out in December. “Bonnie Dundee,” 
a song new to the Narelle list, ap- 
peared in May, 19114', as 2288. It was 
accompanied by 2289, “Jessie, the 
Flower o' Dunblane.” 

“Sweet 'Spirit, Hear My Prayer” 
was added, 2450, to the list in No- 
vember. And then, after a lapse of 
more than nine years, came 48:09, 
“Bonnie. (Sweet Bessie,” in January, 
1924. This song, which had been 
popular as a Diamond Disc for more 
than a decade, was not a new re- 
cording, but a reissue of the January, 
1911, Amberol. And it was the last 
Marie Narelle cylinder. 


IV. British Collectors Disagree 

In 1918, despite the havoc wrought 
by years of war, British record col- 
lectors still soothed them selves with 
the recorded sounds of Marie Na- 
ve lie’s velvety voice. 

The Talking Machine News for 
January, 1918, published a tribute 
to the soprano from the Liverpool 
and District Recorded Music Society. 
The following appeared as part of an 
account of the Society’s meeting on 
October 3, 1917: 

“ ‘Tlie Last Rose of Summer,’ by Marie 
Narelle . . . was played on Mr. Graham's 
magnificent ‘Amberola.’ The reproduc- 
tion on the Amberola (was) perfection; 
it was, in fact, described by some present 
as 'uncanny' in its naturalness; the in- 
strument ran absolutely silently, and 
there was no suspicion of surface noise, 
the whole effect being as though the 
singer had been transplanted Into the 
room.” 

This report annoyed R. Davis, who 
was stationed in France with the 
Fifth Field Company Engineers of 
the Australian forces. Mr. Davis was 
a consistent advocate of what he 
considered the superiority of needle- 
cut records over cylinders and phono- 
cut discs. On February 25, 1918, he 
wrote ; 

“I should like to know by what means 
the Liverpool and District Society came 
to con si del- the Blue Amberol record of 
Marie Narelle so very NATURAL in 
tone as to be considered by the members 
as uncanny in its absolute perfection? 

‘ ‘Ha s ANY member of the Society 
ever heard Miss Narelle sing in the flesh? 
... I heard her sing ‘Ki Marney’ at Mel- 
bourne Town Hall, and as soon as I 
arrived home I played the same item on 
an Edison gold-moulded (2-ininute rec- 
ord), and the voice was not the same as 
I had heard an hour previous; It seemed 
enriched by bhe horn, quite ‘canny,’ and 
this must have been caused in record- 
ing. ns T was using a cardboard horn. . 


This comment seems both naive 
and unfair, since Miss Narelle’s voice 
might have changed somewhat in 
quality since she had made the two- 
minute record many years before. And 
certainly Davis’ "improvement” of 
substituting a cardboard horn for the 
one that came with the phonograph 
was not likely to have improved its 
tone. 

On April 16, 1918, a Luton phono- 
graph dealer, T. A. Foster, wrote a 
letter in which he asked a question 
that must have further annoyed Mr. 
Davis. 

The needle-cut enthusiasts, for all 
their contempt of the cylinder, never 
could explain why, whenever discs and 
cylinder records were compared at a 
meeting of a recorded music society, 
there was always a heavy majority 
vote, which was sometimes unani- 
mous, that the cylinders had a more 
natural tone, better surfaces, and 
were generally superior to their ri- 
vals. I cannot recall ever reading 
of a meeting at which the majority 
vote went to the discs. 

Said Mr. Foster in his letter: 

. . Does not Mr. Davis know that 
to compare the old ‘gold-moulded’ wax 
record — played with the old model “C” 
reproducer — -with the Blue Ajnbe«o4 rec- 
ord played with the model “B 1 ’ repro- 
ducer, is like comparing the old flint gun 
wiith the latest Enfield? 

“I can assure Mr. Davis Chat the latest 
and best Edison machines playing Blue 
Am be rots are not the least bit ‘canny,’ 
■but are beautifully natural in tone. . , 

“How does Mr. Davis account for the 
fact that at eveiy concert whore the 
needle- cut and cylinder have been com- 
pared the cylinder has more than held 
its own? If the cylinder was not natural 
in tone, does he suppose it would In- 
variably take off premier honors?” 

A member of the Liverpool Society, 
A. W. Cooper, got into the contro- 
versy: 

“. . . The hon. secretary In his re- 
port did not mean to imply that even 
one percent of members . . . had heard 
Miss Narelle in the fj esh, but that the 
reproduction was so very natural as to 
be a perfect rendering of a living- human 
voice. . . 

“It was exactly as if the singer in 
in the flesh was before us and, speaking 
for myself, absolutely satisfying, quite 
irrespective of whether it was an exact 
reproduction of any particular singer’s 
voice. There was absolutely no suggestion 
of a ‘machine’ about it. . .’’ 

Mr, Davis, who, incidentally, was 
wrong in his belief that Marie Nar- 
elle had not sung in England, re- 
plied: 

. . All I wish to say is that if I 
purchase a record of a great singer — 
and Miss Narelle is a great ballad sing- 
er — I want more than a record ‘like a 
woman’s voice.’ I want an exact repro- 
duction of the artist named on the label, 
and that is in my opinion where the 
Edison fails. , 

The only record of those days that 
could give the “exact reproduction” 
that Davis yearned for was the Edi- 
son Diamond Disc. But this biased 
Australian probably would not have 
believed his laterally-attuned ears if 
he had been inveigled into hearing an 
Edison tone test. 

However, he might well have asked 
the Liverpool Society where and how 
it obtained that cylinder of Marie 
Narelle singing “The Last Rose of 
Summer.” No such record, my re- 
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search indicates, was ever listed in 
an Edison catalog 1 . Probably the 
“hon. secretary’s” memory tricked 
him when he wrote his report, and 
the members had heard some other 
Blue Amberol by Miss Narelle. 

V. Marie Narelle’s Diamond Discs 

The Australian soprano was one 
of the artists in Edison’s first un- 
dated list of Diamond Discs, which 
appeared either near the end of 1912 
or early the following year. 

On 50006 she sang “Bonnie Sweet 
Bessie.” The reverse side was de- 
voted to the Metropolitan Quartet’s 
rendition of “Massa’s in de Cold, Cold 
Ground.” “Bonnie Sweet Bessie” also 
was on 50031. Its coupling was 
Thomas Chalmers singing “In Happy 
Moments” from “Mari tana.” 

A revised list was issued August 
1, 1913, with most of the earlier 
numbers cut out. “Bonnie Bweet Bes- 
sie” came to rest on 50069, with 
Chalmers singing “Forgotten.” This 
coupling remained in the catalog 
through 1929, when Edison quit the 
record business, but the Narelle side 
was remade in 1924 by Betsy Lane 
Shepherd. I suppose the moulds had 
become defective, and Miss Narelle 
was not available for re-makes. 

A third list, covering the period 
from October 1 through December 
10, 1913, brought Miss Narelle again 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists of 
records or phonographs you have for 
sale. I am a collector only. The only- 
records I want to buy are sapphire, 
center- start Fat he discs by Gene Greene, 
"The Ragtime King.” I will pay $3 for 
fine copies of Fathe records by Greene, 
if they are not already In my collection. 
I need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World 
from 1905 to 1926, and The Edison Pho- 
nograph or Amberola Monthly, Diamond 
Points, the Columbia Record and the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Va. tfx 

WANTED: All .red G&T records of 
Tanias no; also black G&T, Gramophone, 
and Victor records of Evan Williams. 
As always, I will pay the best prices. — 
Thomas O’Shaughnessy, P.O. Box 281, 

Rochester, Minn, my3205 

WANTED: Jolson material. — Dick 
Bonesteel, 3249 Perkins Lane West, Se- 

attle. Wash. jly!2407 

RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1957 ra- 
dio or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, 
mystery, adventure). — George Vlasto, 
400 North St., Greenwich, Conn. my3403 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors’ items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

mh3084 

SEND STAMP for small monthly list 
of old records. Always something dif- 
ferent at attractive prices. — Martin 
Bryan, Francis Street, Danielson. Conn. 

mh3633 

Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP’s: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity, jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 264 W. 81st St., New York 
24, N. Y. nl22553 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide" lists 7500 numbers 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 

York 19, N. Y. Jel20061 

FREE “Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records ajnd broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 

New York, N, Y. ap6407 

FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP. — ARG, 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. my3863 
CYLINDER RECORDS 50c each. Discs 
25c and 50c each. Send for lists.— Greg- 
ory R. Reed, R.F.D. 4, Allentown 5, Pa. 
my3253 

RECORDS: 78’s of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thlbault, 561 Ferry Ave., 
Camden 4, N. J. (Formerly Ted's of 
Philadelphia.) mh3844 

RECORDS: Class teal, Popular, Per- 

sonality, Misc. 78s and cylinders. Con- 
dition guaranteed. Also phonographs, 
record catalogs, supplements, other ma- 
terial, bought, sold, traded. Let me know 
your needs. All corresp. acknowledged. — 
Dale Miller, Box 668, Yucaipa, Calif. 
mh3272 


RARE 78's. State category. — Record 
Lists, P.O. Box 2122. Riverside, Calif. 
92506. nl2407 


Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A.R.G., 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y. my3804 

EDISON ICinetoscope, Model D. Early 
motion picture projector and complete 
traveling show. Includes M ton extra 
parts with 20 adjustable lenses, many 
glass slides, advertising plates, etc. — 
Militello's Antiques, Westfield, N. Y. 

ap3825 


IN MEMORY of Amelita Galli-Curcl, 
■several now vinylite RCA Vt-ctor 12" spec- 
ial pressings of her unpublished Rigoletto; 
Lassu in cielo, recorded with Giuseppe 
De Luca in 1918, Matrix C-21973-2, Mag- 
nificent! Please bid. — Alda Favia-Art- 
say, 50 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, N. Y. 
10595 apx 


FOR SALE: Rare 78’s, opera, show biz, 
orchestral, historical. Send 10c for list. 
— P. Hanslee, Box 147, CaJabasas, Calif. 

my6895 


RECORD COLLECTORS - Who do you 
like? Gene Austin, Vernon Dalhart, Jol- 
son, Vallee, Caruso? Or? Send $1 for 
lists of your favorite artists and we will 
include a record of Thomas Edison 
speaking. Send $2 for Victor 1905 Red 
Seal Catalog. — Memory Shop. 188 Mon- 
roe, Grand Rapids, Mich. 49502 f3487 


FOR SALE: DLsc and cylinder records, 
phonographs. 25c for lists. “Evolution of 
the Phonograph” by Reed and Welch, 
576 pages, $9.95 postpaid. Sound of Fame, 
.re-recording of 12 Edison artists. 33%, 
$4. — Coppemoll’s Antiques, Box 6, 

Palatine Bridge, N. Y. f3295 


COLLECTOR buys and sells rare vo- 
cal operatic records. Lists solicited. — 
Arthur E. Knight, 400 Mineral Spring 
Ave., Pawtucket, R. I. Phone PA 3-2889. 

my6407 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18 V 2 " $3; 
15 %" $2.50; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Charming Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. jly6468 


ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Over the shoulder or other 
antique band instruments. — W. A. Hol- 
loway, 1547 N. Dearborn Pkwy,, Chicago 
10, III. ap3403 


WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: 17%" disc for Imperial 

‘Syniphonton Model 106 — J. G. Hardin, 
1313 Browne Ave., Yakima Wash. 

rah 365 2 

WANTED: Old Record Catalogs, Sup- 
plements, Books, Magazine illustrations 
and other literature pertaining to old 
phonographs. — Dale Miller, Box 668, 
Yucaipa, Calif. mh3861 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


WANTED: Following reproducing pi- 
ano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielson* 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, W1&. 

nl 20821 

WANTED: Coin operated electric play- 
er piano (nickelodeon orchestrion) with 
drums, chimes, etc. Coinola, Seeburg, 
Nelson - Wiggen, Wurlltzer. — Harold 
Shaner, 1042 Myrtle St.. Cumberland, 
Md. mh3483 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


FOR SALE: old phonographs, phono- 
graph records, needles, supplies, old 
books, piano rolls. Let me know your 
needs. All Inquiries answered. — Monroe 
Sands, 303 E. Washington St. f Urbana, 

Illinois. Jel22971 

BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano £9 the book of complete 
information on how to do every aspect 
of restoration on these valuable ma- 
chines. $6.95 postpaid. Tells where .to 
obtain all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Piano Treasury is the complete 
Illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano in America. $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Press, 
Vestal 2, N.Y. my32321 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


TWO GAVIOLl band organs made in 
Europe. Over 750 pipes in organs. Write 
to: Joseph E. Lavacchia, 984 Main fit., 
Woburn, Mass. mh3553 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 min. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 75c. — Dave Houser, 

203 Fifth, Minersville. Pa. apl 22741 

FOR SALE: Edison phonograph. First 
patent 1808. Table model 17i/ 2 x8y t ", 12" 
high. Serial No. AU1 S07. Complete with 
morning glory horn and about 40 cylin- 
drical records. Best offer. Shipping extra. 
— Mrs. Charles M. Albion, 6939 West 

Nelson, Chicago, 111. mhl82 3 

FOR SALE; 1898 Gramophone, by 
Thomas Edison, working order, with 25 
cylinder records. Write: Helen Moshenko, 
Bell site, Manitoba, Canada . mill 001 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy & sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 739 San 
Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 90013. 

mh3023 

BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver 

5, Colorado. 312698 

OLD POPULAR sheet music. Please 
write: Robt. Greenlaw, 307 No. Rampart, 
Km. 412, Los Angeles 26, Calif. apS652 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Low-Cost Lao SHont Suction Unit 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTIED 
1000‘S IN USE 

Mila to 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tujungo, Calif. 
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before the growing Diamond Disc 
public. On 50096 she sang “Chiming 
Bells of Long Ago” and “I Dreamt 
That I Dwelt in Marble Halls.” Num- 
ber 50103 was occupied with her ren- 
dition of an old Irish song, “The 
Pretty Maid Milking Her Cow.” while, 
on its coupling, Vernon Archibald 
sang “Hear Me, Gentle Maritana.” 

Also in the revised list were two 
more Narelle numbers: Number 
80070, which was still another of the 
soprano’s versions of “Killamey.” It 
was coupled with “Then You’ll Re- 
member Me,” sung by Charles Hack- 
ett, who became a Metropolitan 
Opera tenor; and 82511, “.Sweet 
Spirit, Hear My Prayer,” the com- 
panion of which was Gounod’s “Ave 
Maria,” sung in Latin by another 
soprano, Charlotte Kirwan. 

A third list, dated December 10, 
1913, brought Miss Narelle again be- 
fore the tiny but growing Diamond 
Disc public. On 50096 she sang 
“Chiming Bells of Long Ago” and 
“I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble 
Halls.” 

Number 50103 was occupied with 
Miss Narelle’s rendition of an old 
Irish song, “The Pretty Maid Milk- 
ing Her Cow,” while to go along with 
it Vernon Archibald sang “Hear Me, 
Gentle Maritana.” ( Parenthetically, 
why was Mr. Edison, or somebody 
else associated with Edison recording 
activities, so obsessed with issuing 
excerpts from that moribund opera, 
“Maritana” ?) 

On 80101 Miss Narelle was heard 
in a Scotch ballad, “Angus MacDon- 
ald.” The reverse was taken up by 
Elizabeth Spencer in “The Last Rose 
of Summer.” (Could the Liverpool 
society have played this record, or 
perhaps the one by Marie Rappold, 
and mistakenly attributed it to Miss 
Narelle ? ) 

And finally, on 80124, “The Aus- 
tralian Nightingale” and a chorus, 
sang beautifully “The Harp That 
Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls.” Its com- 
panion was another “Maritana” relic, 
“In Turn What Say You?” by still 
another Marie — Marie Kaiser — 
and Archibald. 

The Narelle records which had 
numbers beginning with 50 sold for 
$1; those beginning with 80 were 
$1.50; and those with 82, $2. There 
seems no good reason why one should 
have been more expensive than the 
other. 

For such a highly praised artist, 
the discs, excepting “Bonnie Sweet 
Bessie,” had a remarkably short life. 
When the June, 1915, Edison record 
catalog was published, “Bessie” was 
the only one remaining. 

It is possible that the masters of 
the others were destroyed in the fire 
that ravaged the Edison plant in De- 
cember, 1914. But, despite a popular 
impression to the contrary, it seems 
doubtful that any masters were lost. 

A 1915 issue of the Edison Phono- 
graph Monthly said none were des- 
troyed. But if they were not, why 
were the Nai-elle records and others, 
such as Ellen Beach Yaw's “Sky- 
lark,” cut out of the next catalog? 
If Miss Narelle was still under con- 
tract to Edison and available to do 


more recording, why were not her 
discs remade? 

If the other masters were destroyed, 
how did it happen that “Bonnie Sweet 
Bessie” survived, as did all the com- 
pany’s masters of popular songs, 
dance recoi’ds, and other good sell- 
ers ? 

I don’t know the answers. But it 
is certain that there were no more 
Edison records by Marie Narelle and 
that, after 1924, her name disap- 
peared from the Diamond Disc cata- 
log with Miss .Shepherd’s remaking 
of “Bonnie Sweet Bessie.” 

The last full scale Blue Amberol 
catalog (dated November, 1920) 
which Edison considered it worth 
while to issue listed six Narelle num- 
bers, so evidently there had been no 
destruction of the cylinder moulds. 
The six were “Bonnie Doon,” “Bon- 
nie Dundee,” “Every Little Move- 
ment,” “Jessie, the Flower o’ Dun- 
blane,” “Sweet Spirit, Hear My 
Prayer,” and “Wearing of the Green.” 

Finally, as I have already men- 
tioned, “Bessie” was belatedly issued 
as a Blue Amberol in 1924, just 
as Miss Naz*elle’s disc record was 
about to give way to a remake by 
Betsy Shepherd. 

VI. An Exciting Discovery (?) 

Although Marie Narelle and Edison 
had called it quits, the soprano’s 
sweet voice was still to be heard 
on one more record — the only one 
I know of that she made for a-ny 
other company. 

Late in 1916, Pathe produced a 
10-inch record, 20134, of “Dear Old 
Honolulu,” sung by Miss Narelle 
with an Hawaiian accompaniment. I 
haven’t heard the record but the title 
sounds like an incongruous combin- 
ation of song, singer, and musicians. 

On the other side, Henry Burr, 
also to Hawaiian accompaniment, 
sang “Everybody Hula.” Marie Na- 
relle, by the way, is one of the few 
popular phonograph singers with 
whom Burr didn’t record a duet or 
two. 

Just as I finished typing the pre- 
ceding sentence, a thought which had 
never occurred to me before sudden- 
ly struck me with dazzling force and 
caused me to fetch out my old Pathe 
catalogs. From out of my subcon- 
scious mind or heaven knows where 
came the breath-taking suggestion 
that Marie (Ryan, who made several 
Pathe records in 1916-17, was really 
Marie Narelle! 

I can’t on such short inspiration 
prove my suspicion correct, but ev- 
erything seems to point to the likeli- 
hood that I have uncovered a well 
hidden secret of some 46 or 47 years 
standing. Perhaps my old friend, 
Harry Hunting, whose father, the 
late Russell Hunting, was Pathe's 
recording director, can say for sure. 
But here is the evidence: 

The one Narelle record for Pathe 
was a song about Hawaii with a 
Hawaiian guitar accompaniment. Two 
of the Marie Ryan records are the 
same type. Furthermore, their num- 
bers indicate they were made about 


the same time — within a few months, 
at least — of the Marie Narelle record. 

Almost a clincher to me is the fact 
that the singer’s name appears in its 
alphabetical place in Pathe catalogs 
as Marie Ryan. However, when the 
records are looked up under their in- 
dividual titles her first name is given 
each time as Mary. 

That suggests that the soprano, 
probably feeling that the type of 
music Pathe wanted her to record 
was unworthy of the reputation of 
the famous concert artist, Marie Na- 
relle, asked that they be listed as by 
Mary Ryan. (It could be that her 
first name actually was Mary, instead 
of Marie.) This was faithfully done 
in the body of the catalog, but the 
compiler, perhaps with the name of 
Marie Narelle in mind, set it down in 
its alphabetical position as Marie 
Ryan, and it was carried that way 
in several editions. 

An odd fact is that, in the com- 
prehensive listing of Pathe artists in 
the back of the catalog, Mary Ryan 
is 'included, but, through some over- 
sight, Marie Narelle is left out. 

I am so nearly certain that Marie 
Narelle was Pa the’s Marie, or Mary, 
Ryan that I shall list the Ryan rec- 
ords : 

20015. Think of Me; Reverse: The Road 
That Leads to You (Henry Burr). 

2001S. Have a Heart (duet with Gordon 
MacHughes, whoever he was); Re- 
verse: When the Lights Are Low (Ella 
Wells, soprano). 

20027. Aloha Oe (Hawaiian accompani- 
ment); Reverse: On the South Sea Isle 
(Sterling Trio). 

20028. Pair Hawaii (Hawaiian accom- 
paniment); Reverse: My Rose of Hono- 
lulu (Gordon MacHughes, baritone). 
20032. Ireland Must Be Heaven for My 
Mother Came Prom There; Reverse: 
My Honey Lou (Burr). 

29162. Keep the Home Fires Burning- 
Reverse: Ask Nothing More (Arthur 
Grover, baritone). 

All were 10-inch, except the 12- 
inch 29162. 

One more thought: Could the “Ire- 
land Must Be Heaven” title have 
been selected by the singer as a 
tribute to her reputed Irish parent- 
age? 

I still have one more convincing 
piece of corroborative evidence to 
present before ending this impromptu 
exhibition of recorded music detect- 
ive work. 

VII. In Conclusion 

For many years my knowledge of 
Marie Narelle’s career and life story 
ended with that 1916 Pathe record. 
I could learn nothing of wlhat had 
become of her. 

But when my dear friend, Quentin 
Riggs (who is now stationed in Paris) 
went to work for the U.S. State De- 
partment in Sydney, Australia, it 
occurred to me that he might be 
able to find some items about the 
Australian-born soprano in back files 
of Sydney newspapers. He. did turn 
up two. The Sydney Morning Herald 
for December 5, 1925, said: 

“Madame Marf© Narelle, after an ab- 
sence of 15 years in America, Ls enjoy- 
ing a warm welcome -home, for she is 
an Australian, who was born at Corn- 
banning Station, near Temore, a property 
owned by her grandfather. 

“She has been stimulated by many ex- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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pressions of goodwill in her decision to 
undertake a concert tour before going 
back to America. When Madame Narelle 
left Australia she fulfilled many concert 
engagements in the United Kingdom be- 
fore going across to America to sing at 
the World's Fair in St. Louis." 

The foregoing* seems to indicate 
that the singer had remained in the 
States, since she returned here in 
1910 to sing for Edison, until she 
went back to Australia in 1525. 

The sad news of Marie Narelle's 
death appeared in the Herald for 
January SI, 1941: 

"Marie Narelle, the Australian mezzo- 
soprano, has 'died at Cliipping Norton, 
England, according to a cablegram re- 
ceived in Sydney. Miss Narelle, who was 
79, achieved her first success at Sydney 
Town Hall, and toured Australia before 
going to America, where she gave many 
concei ts. She is survived by two daugh- 
ters and a son. A sister, Mrs. N. Gaff- 
ney, and a brother, Mr. A. J. Ryan, live 
in Sydney." 

The brother's name is the final 
bit of corroborative evidence. If the 
soprano were his full sister, then her 
family name, too, must have been 
Ryan. 

However, when the Narelle-Ryan 
theory suddenly entered my head, I 
did not remember that she had a 
brother, much less know his name. 
But, even more strongly than before, 
it seems that Marie Narelle and 
Marie, or Mary, Ryan of Pathe rec- 
ords must be the same singer. 

Obviously, the information in that 
death notice is disappointingly scant. 
We don't have the date of birth or 
death. And we don't know whether 
the artist was married to a man 
named Narelle, or, which seems more 
likely to me, Narelle was a stage 
name. It certainly has the sound of 
one, despite the Phonogram’s dis- 
claimer. 

Other questions occur: When and 
where was Marie Narelle married? 
If she was 70 in 1941, she was 34 
when she made (her first Edison 
records in 190.5, and probably was 
already married and a mother de- 
spite the quoted statement that she 
was single. When and why did she 
go to England to live after return- 
ing to Australia in 1925? 

Perhaps later we shall leam the 
answer to those questions and others 
that may occur to both you and me. 
Pending further enlightenment, I 
think we can agree that the soprano 
whose records were considered mir- 
acles of pure tone quality nearly 60 
years ago was a true and sincere 
artist. 

While she never won the operatic 
acclaim of Marie Rappold or Marie 
Sundelius, she was their equal, or 
superior, in concert songs. And she 
probably could have done equally 
well in opera if she had wished. 

Among all of Edison's many Marys, 
Marias and Maries, Marie Narelle 
was not the least. 

(The End) 


OLD METALS 

(Continued from page 44) 

as early as 1750. He, or one of his 
elder brothers, inherited York House 
in 1748 from his father, Sir Theo- 
dore Janssen, a prominent London 
merchant who had accumulated great 
wealth as a promoter of the South 
Seas schemes. 

The Battersea rate book indicates 
that no rates were collected on York 
House until late in 1753. The entities 
for the several preceding years mere- 
ly record that the House was “emp- 
ty.” 

Throughout its three-year life of 
artistic brilliance, the Battersea en- 
amel workshop never became firmly 
established as a commercial cause. 

(Stephen Theodore Janssen was de- 
clared bankrupt in 1756. His house- 
hold goods were sold. And several 
months later all enamels at York 
House were sold at auction. Included 
were enameled pictures, snuff boxes, 
watch cases; also decanter labels, 
biles, stove iplates, and numerous 
other items. 

Battersea enamels marked an im- 
portant advance in enameling tech- 
niques, even though, stylistically, they 
did reflect a trained French taste 
of the mid-18th century, and designs 
were dominated by the engravings of 
Ravenet. 

These enamels have invariable in- 
trinsic value simply because they re- 
flect, with unsophisticated ingenuity, 
the English tastes of their time. 

— o — 

I regret, because of heavy commit- 
ments. not having the time to make 
appraisals and identifications. — G.K. 


OLD MECHANICAL 
BANKS 

(Continued from page 49) 

however, that it is unique and com- 
pletely different than any other 
known mechanical bank. 

— o — 

It is with much regret the writer 
reports the death of Edward T. Rich- 
ards of Peace Dale, R.I., on January 
14, 1964. 

Ed was very well known in the 
mechanical bank collecting field and 
both he and his wife, Grace, were 
most avid and enthusiastic in their 
efforts of building up an outstanding 
collection of mechanical banks. 

Mr. Richards founded and presided 
over for many years the Mechanical 
Bank Collectors Club of Rhode Island 
and was the prime organizer and 
president of the Mechanical Bank 
Collectors Club of America. He was 
also a well known and leading attor- 
ney with offices in Providence, R.I. 

We know that many HOBBIES 
readers who knew him personally 
will be deeply touched, as was the 
writer, by the sad news of his un- 
timely death. 


DOLL ACCESSORIES 


DOLL HATS. Dress up your dodl col- 
lection with the addition of attractive 
doll -hats. They’re wonderful for drifts for 
the small fry, too. I also do doll re- 
pairing, such as rebuilding bodies, feet, 
fingers .shoulders (on the German joint- 
ed dolls that have bisque heads). I can 
mend kid bodies, if they can be mended, 
or make a new cloth body. Satisfaction 
or your money back. — Mary Upshaw, 
Doll repairing, 2601 Forbea St., Jackson- 
ville 4, Fla. tfx 


DO YOU want your dolls dressed cor- 
rectly? Research done for each. Patterns 
made to measure for hLstoiuc dolls. 
Stamp please. — Miss Christine Spraker, 
304 Arnold Ave., Port Allegany, Pa. 

my6829 


DOLL SUPPLIES: Curly mohair, elas- 
tic cord, wigs, doll stands. Send 25c in 
coin or stamps for illustrated, descrip- 
tive literature, including 17 or more 
■samples of mohair and elastic. — Bessie 
Magee, MiddlefieJd, Conn. 06455 au60211 


WAGON WHEEL patterns: Body, cloth- 
ing, for china and bisque heads. 1800- 
1910. Stamp, dime, for list and sam- 
ple pattern. — Follett Studios, Box 362, 
Moorhead, Minn. jel26351 


DOLL WIGS. Dynel or human hair, 
long curls, lovely. Price list for two 
stamps. — Dorothy's Dolls, 2509 Covert 
Ave., Evansville, Ind. mh3633 


DOLL HATS, 5 for $5.50 postpaid. 
Beautiful velvets, straws, felts. Send 25c 
and stamp for 'doll corset pattern. — 
Craigor’s, Route 1, Box 302, Iron ton, 
Ohio. mhl002 


DOLL REPAIRS & Restorations 


BRODEUR DOLL HOSPITAL, 417 
State Life Bldg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. For 
48 years we have done all kinds of re- 
pairs on all types of dolls. Work well 
done, reasonable prices. 0120291 


REPAIR DOLLS, Big money, no ex- 
perience necessary. Send .$1.50 for In- 
struction book and 7-page parts catalog. 
— Doll Repair Parts, 9918 Lorain Ave., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio. mhl26351 


PORCELAIN reproductions: Heads, 
arms, legs, plain and socket type. Heads 
dated. Stamp and dime for list and book- 
let, "Bird’s Eye View of Doll World.” 
— Follett Studios, Box 362, Moorhead, 
Minn. je!2029l 


DOLL PATTERNS 


WAGON WHEEL patterns, national 
distributor. Stamp and dime for list and 
sample body pattern. — Elizabeth Krlng- 
ler, 813 7tih Ave. North, Fargo, N.D. 

Jel28041 


DOLLS — MUSEUM 


ANTIQUE DOLL MUSEUM, 135 San 
Francisco Ave., Egg Harbor City, N.J. 
OS 21 5. (18 miQes from Atlantic City). SOO 
dolls displayed. 16 ft. doll house, 2 hour 
lecture tours, by appointment. Groups 
SI per person: $5 minimum. Phone 
965-0366, Area Code 609. my3656 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 
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Ralph Bingham 

By JIM WALSH 


I. Two Eloquent Tributes 

(1) “Bless Bingham and all the 
apostolic college of humorists. The 
man that makes me laugh is my 
benefactor. God bless all skilful pun- 
sters, all those who mirthfully sur- 
prise us with unusual juxtaposition 
of words. Theirs is a divine mission. 

“They stir into the acid beverage 
of life the saccharine, and make the 
cup of earthly existence, which is 
sometimes stale, effervesce and bub- 
ble. They placate animosities. They 
foster longevity. They slay follies 
and absurdities which all the sermons 
of all the pulpits cannot reach.” 

(2) “Ralph Bingham is funny be- 

cause he can’t help it. If he went 
into the undertaking business he 
would be expelled from the union in 
a week. He was born to drive dull 
care away — a doctor who cures .by 
the good old rule of ‘laugh and grow 
fat.’ ■ ■ 

“And he is one of the few doctors 
who seem to take their own. medicine. 
On the platform or off, with an au- 
dience of one or five hundred, if Mr. 
Bingham’s hearers are not shrieking 
with laughter you may take it for- 
granted they are deaf-mutes who 
have not yet learned to read lip 
movements.” 

That ornate and flowery tribute 
quoted in the first paragraph came 
fz’om the pen of the Rev. Thomas 
DeWitt Talmage, a noted evangelist 
and editor of the Christian Herald. 
I don’t know in what year it was 
written, but since Mr. Talmage died 
in 1902 when Ralph Bingham was 
only 32, it obviously was penned 
when the portly and genial humorist 
was still a very young man. 

The second laudatory comment, 
written in plain down-to-earth Eng- 
lish, was published in “Talent” with 
Paul M. Pearson’s name attached. Re- 
gardless of the difference in diction, 
they agree that Ralph Bingham was 
funny. ' 

However, the gentleman whom Sam 
Rous, 'the' Victor catalog editor, 
called Bingham’s “silver-tongued pub- 
licity agent,” went Talmage one bet- 
ter. Here is what he wrote, when 
Bingham’s . first Victor records were 
issued in 1915: 

“He has now been 37 consecutive years 
before the public and has maxle 10,000 
appearances on the American Continent. 
He has traveled more than 800,000 miles. 


“Six hundred towns in Uncle Sam’s 
domain have given him, each, five, some 
of them six, seven and eierht audiences, 
in repeated recognition, confirmation, and 
commendation of his uneqnaled artistic 
and natural accomplishments, skillful 
platform methods, and his inimitable 
public demonstrations of wit, wisdom, 
humor, poetry, sentiment, tragedy, music, 
melody, drollery, and mirth." 

Sam dryly commented: “Certainly 
we can’t add anything to that!” 

II. A Child Prodigy 

Many years ago, when I was living 
in Marion, Va., an old house on Main 
street was torn down, and I obtained 
several ancient newspapers and some 
other printed matter which had been 
stored in the attic. 

Included was a publicity "blurb” 
for an entertainment that Ralph 
Bingham had given at Marion Junior 
College — a still active institution for 
young women. My learned brother, 
Dr. Chad Walsh, head of the English 
department at Beloit College, attend- 


ed Marion College for two years as 
a town-dwelling “coed.” 

That “advance” probably is still 
among my stored away possessions, 
but I can’t remember seeing it since 
I left Marion in 1934. I wish I could 
find and quote from it, but I re- 
member that Bingham was 26 when 
it was issued, which seems to fix the 
year of his appearance at Marion 
College as 1896. 

Since the age of eight, he had been 
travelling with his father and was 
billed as a boy prodigy who not only 
told funny dialect stories but also 
played the violin. In those days he 
apparently performed mostly in edu- 
cational institutions and under the 
auspices of churches. Emphasis was 
laid on the cleanliness of his humor. 

The publicity contained quotations 
from several pastors and pi'esidents 
of colleges praising Bingham’s pro- 
grams and saying he . was steadily 
improving as a violinist and a humor- 
ist. 

I don’t know whether the comedian 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


played the violin in the stage and 
Chautauqua appearances he made by 
the thousands in his mature years, 
but I imagine he discarded the in- 
strument- and relied on his inexhaust- 
ible treasury of funny dialect stories. 

However that may have been, it is 
obvious that if Bingham were alive 
and vigorous today he would stand 
no chance as a public entertainer by 
relying on the repertoire that served 
him so well during his professional 
life. His stories were based heavily 
on the old-time "stereotype” of the 
Negro as a shiftless, good-natured, 
drunken, chicken - stealing* character, 
and he would be under fire from the 
NAACP and “liberal” elements if he 
dared to tell them. 

Bingham also told stories in Jewish 
and other dialects, and they too would 
be attacked by pressure groups. I 
am not sure that today's unofficial 
but effective ban on dialect comedy 
is a good thing. In fact, I think it 
isn’t. 

In the old days, the Irishman 
laughed at jokes about the Negro, 
but the Negro in his turn laughed at 
Irish jokes. The Jew laughed at Har- 
ry Lauder's anecdotes about Scotch 


“thriftness,” and the Scot chuckled 
at similar stories about the Hebrew. 
There was seldom any malice in the 
work of the dialect comedians. It 
was mostly humor in a spirit of good- 
natured “give and take.” 

I will concede that some dialect 
comedy was objectionable. In this 
category I place some of Walter C. 
Kelly’s “Virginian Judge” material 
(Kelly was a racial bigot who refused 
to work on the same - vaudeville bill 
with the colored comedian, Bert Wil- 
liams). And if I were Jewish I should 
resent such recorded “comedy” as 
"The Original Cohens,” by Ada Jones 
and Len .Spencer. But anything of a 
genuinely offensive nature was rela- 
tively rare. 

Few Negroes disliked comedy of 
the Bingham type in his day, and 
many don’t object to it now. A few 
years ago a highly intelligent, well 
educated young Negro spent an af- 
ternoon listening to some of my 
records. To begin with, he was 
amazed at the realism of Edison Dia- 
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Ralph Bingham in varied moods. — From the November, 1915, Victor Record Supplement. 
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mond Disc recordings. After listening 
to a Walter Scanlan record, my 
friend, himself a tenor like Scanlan, 
exclaimed: 

“Mr. Walsh, I never heard any 
^recording like that before! That beats 
anything I ever heard! How did Mr. 
Edison manage to get such marvelous 
results ?” 

A few minutes later he surprised 
me by picking up a Columbia, record 
of Ada Jones singing “If the Man 
in the Moon Were a Coon.” He asked 
me to play it. I had carefully re-, 
f rained from putting on anything 
that I feared might offend him or 
hurt his feelings, so I rather dubi- 
ously asked if he were sure he wanted 
to hear that song. He insisted he 
did and he laughed with unaffected 
enjoyment as it was played. 

“Would you mind playing some 
more like that? I do enjoy that Ne- 
gro dialect!” he said. 

So I played a number of A1 Ber- 
nard and Ernest Hare’s inimitable 
blackfaced comedy skits, and some by 
Jones and Spencer. We even heard 
a 1901 record of “Coon, Coon, Coon” 
by Arthur Collins and Joe Natus. 

After a time I said: “I'm sur- 
prised you like those records. After 
all, they don’t represent colored peo- 
ple in a very favorable light.” 

Serious for a moment, he replied: 
“Well, Mr. Walsh, it’s like this. Those 
records are good-natured and they 
don’t reflect on me. I know there are 
NegToes like those they impersonate 
in those records, just as there are 
plenty of others who are self-respect- 
ing and hard-working and doing their 
best to live up to high standards. 

“I have no more right to complain 
about that type of Negro being de- 
picted on records than the Irish have 
to try to stop "Bringing Up Father’ 
from being in the funny papers on 
the grounds that Maggie and Jiggs 
give a false impression of the Irish.” 

I have often thought that young 
man, whom I regard as one of my 
dearest friends, took a sensible atti- 
tude. He would have listened to Ralph 
Bingham in person and enjoyed his 
humor completely without self-con- 
sciousness, just as he almost went 
into hysterics over Bingham’s record 
of “Mrs. Rastus at the Telephone.” 

The "'live and let live” attitude 
should prevail in dialect humor as in 
everything else. 

Speaking of “Mrs. Rastus at the 
Telephone,” I am reminded of an- 
other example of broad-mindedness. 
I once gave a program of old record- 
ings for a Jewish businessmen’s or- 
ganization and carefully avoided any 
Hebrew humor that might be of- 
fensive. 

But the Jewish gentlemen, who 
constituted, I think, the most intelli- 
gently alert and responsive audience 
I ever appeared before, were disap- 
pointed that I hadn’t brought “Cohen 
at the Telephone” and similar rec- 
ords. They said they enjoyed a pro- 
gram of serious music by Jewish 
" artists, but they also wanted Monroe 
Silver, Julian Rose, Weber and Fields, 
and other Jewish dialect “comics.” 

But now to Ralph Bingham’s rec- 
ords. 
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MUSIC BOXES 1 

I Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm f 

= gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- I 
\ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are | 
I money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 5 
= Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock, s 

\ Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item | 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need I 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. | 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 2 

I Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN • Rhode Island | 

I ■ tfo = 
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MUSIC BOX COMPANY 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P-O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types of 
mechanical musical items for restor- 
ing and reselling. tfc 


luiinmiuniniaiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiniiiiiDiiiimniiiDiiiiiniiiiiaiiiiiiiitiiiDniMiitiiiiDiiiiiiiiniiDiiiiiiiniiiDuiiiiiiiniantmiuiuaiiiiniinnannu^ 

OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

Musical Boxes - Talking Machines - Music Rolls 

Antique and new musical items bought, sold, and restored. 

Musical boxes, talking: machines, player pianos, player organs and rolls. 
Music movements and music rolls made to order from sheet music piano score. 
Old rolls re-cut and expression added to 68 note rolls. 

1626-1628 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 

Tel 338-8225, 942-0416 

Visit the Wiscasset Musical Wonder House, 
opening June, 1964, in Wiscasset, Maine «• 

iiiiiiimraDiiiiiiiiiiitniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiinniiiiiiiiiiniiiiiniiiiiDiiiiiiMiinniiiiiMiiiiiDiiiiiiiiininiiiiiiiniiininiiiiinitniiiiiiiiiniDiiiimmunuio 


[ Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

e EXPERT REPAIRING - Cylinder* rtrpiune*. 
I combs repaired A toned, aU part* repaired, 
l cases rcflnlshed, all work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals A lists. 

! Bornand Music Box Co. 

I 139 4th Ave>. (PE 8-1506) Pelham, N.T. 
S Specialists since 1825 tfo 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF 
MUSIC BOXES 
15, postpaid 

242 paffes. 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of dock- 
makers, watohmnkers. Widely acclaimed. 


Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, III. 



CHICAGO ANTIQUES 
EXPOSITION and 


HOBBY FAIR 
May 9-13, inc. 
CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 
Visit old friends there 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

A VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS -such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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Ralph Bingham. — Reproduced from the September, 1915, Victor Record Supplement. 
Ralph Bingham displaying one of his records to “Nipper” the Victor dog. 

— From the September, 1919, Victor Record Supplement. 


III. "The Walnut Story” 

Several years before Bingham 
signed his Victor contract, one of his 
favorite stories was used on a best 
selling record, although it was not 
made by him but by his friend, the 
late Edwin M. Whitney, whose life 
story appeared in HOBBIES for Oc- 
tober, 1957. 

The anecdote was "The Barky and 
the Boys,” also known as "The Wal- 
nut Story,” which Whitney recorded 
in 1910 for both Victor and Edison. 
It told of two boys who had been 
hunting walnuts, climbing over a 
graveyard wall to divide them. They 
dropped two walnuts on their way 
over the wall. Then they began to 
count them, saying, "Pit take this 
one! I’ll take this one!” as each was 
laid in a pile. 

An old Negro came along, heard 
the voices saying 'Til take this one” 
and ran to tell a white friend that 
the Lord and the Devil were in the 
graveyard dividing up the souls. 

The white man scoffed but went 
to the cemetery wall with the Negro. 
As they stood outside, the boys said: 
"I'll take this one. I'll take this one! 

. . . New we'll get the two outside 
the fence and we'll have 'em all!” 

The record ended with Whitney's 
dead-pan comment: "And they tell me 
that the white man beat the Negro 
running!” 

Mr. Whitney, whom I met in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., in 1927, was the first 
recording artist I ever talked with. 
He told me he had been given the 
Walnut story by Ralph Bingham but 
didn't know where Bingham got it. 

I was distressed when Whitney 
said Bingham had died a year or two 
before, from pneumonia which he had 
taken on one of his tours. I had 
thought the fat and fun-loving Ralph 
was still alive and entertaining audi- 
ences. 


IV. Bingham's First Victor Record 

A 1925 Who's Who in America says 
that Ralph Bingham was born in 
Richmond, Va., on August 2, 1870, 
the son of Hamilton and Jane E. 
(McClintock) Bingham. He was edu- 
cated in public schools and under 
“private tutelage,” and received an 
honorary A.B. from Villanova Col- 
lege in 1906. 

Bingham married Christine L. Giles 
on October 14, 1908. He "began on 
the platform” as a child in Rich- 
mond and first toured the United 
States and Canada under his father's 
management. 

He was founder and president of 
the International Lyceum Association 
of America and was vice president 
of the Boy Council of Philadelphia. 
He was an Episcopalian and lived in 
Philadelphia. 

The humorist's death occurred De- 
cember 27, 1925. 

Ralph Bingham’s recorded reper- 
toire consists of three 10-inch and 
two 12-inch double-faced Victor rec- 
ords. 

The first disc, 17818, combining 
"Mrs Rastus at the Telephone” and 
"Jests from Georgia,” which were de- 
scribed as "darky stories,” was an- 
nounced in the Victor supplement for 
September, 1915. The description was 
accompanied by a small, but excel- 
lent, photograph of the smiling com- 
edian. In part, the announcement 
said: 

. . Tihe Victor announces with 

pleasure the exclusive engagement of 
this famous -humorist and raconteur for 
a series of records, the stories to be 
chosen from the best ones in Mr. Bing- 
ham’s immense collection. 'Phis popular 
entertainer was born in Richmond, Va., 
in 1S70, and made his first appearance 
in public in 1876. . . . 

"The first two selections, which are 
now presented, comprise the famous 'Mrs. 
Rastus at the Telephone,' which never 
fails to convulse an audience; and two 
very amusing Georgia stories, which Mr. 
Bingham has beern using a great deal 
recently." 


An old friend of mine tells me he 
well remembers when that first Bing- 
ham record came out. Then a small 
boy, he had gone to his Victor deal- 
er's, intending to buy Albert Camp- 
bell and Henry Burr's record of “Nor^ 
way,” which he had previously heard 
and considered the prettiest song that 
had ever mesmerized his ears. 

But he happened to hear "Mrs. 
Rastus at the Telephone,” and was 
convulsed. Having only 75 cents, he 
underwent mental anguish trying to 
decide whether to invest in "Norway” 
or take “Mrs. Rastus” home to cheer 
the other folks in his family. 

Comedy won and he did not regret 
his purchase. But I was glad to learn 
he went back and got "Norway (The 
Land of the Midnight Sun)” as soon 
as he amassed another six bits. 

"Mrs. Rastus at the Telephone” is 
extremely funny. "Mrs. Rastus” 
(whom one imagines to be as portly 
as Bingham himself) is talking on 
the telephone to a doctor and trying 
to explain why Rastus needs the doc- 
tor's immediate services. 

All sorts of things have happened 
to poor Rastus, including overeating, 
drinking too much Coca Cola, and 
an over abundance of "corn licker” 
and gin: "Yas suh, gin, J-I-N-nig- 
ger gin!” Rastus has also narrowly 
escaped drowning and been carved 
"scandalonious” with a razor by an 
irate acquaintance, before being tak- 
en to the police station on a charge 
of carrying "congealed weepons.” 

The record ends with Mrs. Ras- 
tus saying: "Well, doctor, I guess 
you’ll have to ‘scuse Rastus dis time. 
He's daid!” 

Bingham's low-life Negro dialect 
was excellent, as it should have 
been. 

"Jests From Georgia” includes two 
"darky stories.” The first is funny 
only if the listener can close his 
mind to what a horrible thing hang- 
ing is, whether done legally or at 
the hands of an ignorant, infuriated, 
cowardly mob. 

It tells of a hanging that was 
taking place in an isolated Georgia 
community — a legal execution since 
the sheriff and his deputies were of- 
ficiating. They had fastened a rope 
to a scaffold and slipped the noose 
around the Negro victim's neck when 
a fire alarm signal was sounded. 
Being volunteer firemen, the sheriff 
and his "boys” left the prisoner ready 
to be hanged and went to fight the 
flames. 

While The Law was gone, another 
Negro came along and saw the man 
who was awaiting execution. He 
asked what the prisoner was doing 
and was told he was “posin’ for 
movin' pitchers” and getting $10 an 
hour. But, he said, he was tired of 
the job. He offered the newcomer 
the chance to swap with him. 

His victim unfastened the rope and 
then had it tied around his own neck. 
After a while the sheriff's department 
returned and went into action. They* 
swung the substitute into the air — 
but the rope broke! And, as he picked 
himself up, the angry Negro ex- 
claimed ; 
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“Look here, white folks! You-all 
keep messin’ aroun’ with these here 
movin' pitchers, an' the first thing 
you know some nigger’s gwine to git 
hurt.” 

The second, and much shorter 
story, told of the deacon of a Georgia 
Negro church who was rebuked by 
the pastor when he showed up late 
for Sunday services. He called on 
the deacon for an explanation and 
was told: 

“Well, parson, you see it was like 
dis! There was a terrible accident 
down at my house last night. Some- 
body left my chicken coop door open 
an' all de chickens went home!” 

A “stereotype” of course — but a 
funny one if your sense of racial 
righteousness doesn’t overpower your 
sense of humor. 

V “My Possum Hunt — “Possy” 

Thousands of record buyers were 
still enjoying “Mrs. Rastus” when 
the second Bingham record was of- 
fered in November, 1915 — a 12-inch 
combination (35490) of “The Boy in 
the Bleachers” and “My Possum 
Hunt.” The supplement said: 

“Two more good stories by this popu- 
lar entertainer are offered this month — 
an amusing soliloquy by a ‘tough kid’ 
in the bleacher audience, and Mr. Bing- 
ham's famous 'Possum Hunt,' which he 
has told some thousands of times, and 
which always makes a hit. Mr. Bingham, 
like most of the real good people, makes 
records only for the Victor.’’ 

It is strange that Victor put "The 
Boy in the Bleachers” on the A 
side, for “My Possum Hunt” was 
much more amusing. It tells, through 
a Negro narrator, the story of an 
imaginary 'possum hunt in Georgia. 
Among those taking part, besides 
assorted colored men and dogs, were 
Clark Howell, then publisher of the 
Atlanta Constitution, Senator Hoke 
Smith, and President William How- 
ard Taft. 

The narrator unctuously relates 
how he climbed a tree, thinking he 
saw “ol’ Mr. Possum’s eyes shinin’ 
in de dark,” only to discover that 
he was in the presence of a huge 
bear. The bear jumped to the ground 
and the hunters began running. 

One Negro was asked by a passer- 
by where he was going in such a 
(Continued on page 46) 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me Hate of 
records or phonographs you have for 
•ale, I am a collector only. The only- 
records I want to buy are sapphire, 
center-start Pathe discs by Gene Greene, 
"The Ragtime King.” I will pay $3 for 
fLne copies of Pathe records by Greene, 
If they are not already in my collection. 
I need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World 
from 1905 to 1926, and The Edison Pho- 
nograph or Amberola Monthly, Diamond 
Points, the Columbia Record and the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Va. tfx 


WANTED: All red G&T records of 
Tamagno; also black G&T, Gramophone, 
and Victor records of Evan Williams. 
As always, I will pay the best prices. — 
Thomas O’Shaughnessy, P.O. Box 281, 
Rochester, Minn. my3295 


WANTED: Jolson material. — Dick 
Bonesteel, 3249 Perkins Lane West, Se- 

attle. Wash. jly!2407 

RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1957 ra- 
dio or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, 
mystery, adventure). — George Vlasto, 
400 North St., Greenwich, Conn. my3403 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors’ items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

je3084 


DUPLICATES for sale. Free listings. 
— Edward F. Tobener, Collector of Clas- 
sical Records, 1405 E. 66th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 64131 je3633 


Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP’s: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity, jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 81st St., New York 
24, N. Y. nl22553 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$160? "Price Guide" lists 7500 numbers 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, 826 7th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. jel20061 


FREE “Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York, N. Y. ap6407 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP. — ARG. 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. my3863 


CYLINDER RECORDS 50c each. Discs 
25c and 50e each. Send for lists. — Greg- 
ory R. Reed, R.F.D. 4, Allentown 6. Pa. 

my3253 


RECORDS: 7S’s of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thibault, 561 Ferry Ave.. 
Camden 4, N.J. je34S3 


RARE 78's. State category. — Record 
Lists. P.O. Box 2122, Riverside, Calif. 
92506. n12407 


Free Catalog. Rai'e Crosby broad- 
casts. — A.R.G., 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y. my3804 

EDISON Kinetoscope, Model D. Early 
motion picture projector and complete 
traveling show. Includes Vfe ton extra 
parts with 2n adjustable lenses, many 
glass slides, advertising plates, etc. — 
MHltello’s Antiques, Westfield. N. Y. 

ap3S2n 


IN MEMORY of Amellta Galll-Curci, 
several new vinylite RCA Victor 12" spec- 
ial pressings of her unpublished Rigoletto: 
Lassu in clelo. recorded with Giuseppe 
De Luca in 1918. Matrix C-21973-2. Mag- 
nificent! Please bid. — Alda Fa via- Art- 
say, 50 Prospect Ave., Valhalla, N. Y. 
10595 apx 


FOR SALE: Rare 78’s. opera, show biz, 
orchestral, historical. Send 10c for list. 
— P. Han alee, Box 147, Calabasas, Calif. 

my6895 


COLLECTOR buys and sells rare vo- 
cal operatic records. Lists solicited. — 
Arthur E. Knight. 400 Mineral Spring 
Ave., Pawtucket. R. I. Phone PA 3-2889. 

my6407 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18%" $3; 
151 / 2 " $2.60; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way. 
Berkeley, Calif. jly6468 


ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Over the shoulder or other 
antique band instruments. — W. A. Hol- 
loway, 1547 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 
10, 111. ap3403 


WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Coin-operated electric play- 
er piano with stained glass front. Plays 
drums, chimes, etc. — Harold Shaner, 
1042 Myrtle St., Cumberland, Maryland. 

je3633 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


WANTED: Following reproducing pi- 
ano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielson, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wts. 

n 120821 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


FOR SALE: old phonographs, phono- 
graph records, needles, supplies, odd 
books, piano rolls. Let me know your 
r.eeds. All Inquiries answered. — Monroe 
Sands, 303 E. Washington St., Urbana, 
Illinois. JeL22971 

BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano is the book of complete 
information on how to do every aspect 
of restoration on these valuable ma- 
chines. $6.95 postpaid. Tells where to 
obtain all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Piano Treasury is the complete 
illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano in America. $10 postpaid- 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Press, 
Vestal 2, N.Y. my32321 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


OLD CYLINDER or disc phonographs 
Cylinder records. Hand roller organs and 
■rolls. Will buy any amount, good prices 
-paid. — Neumann Miller, 410 W. Lomita, 
Glendale, Calif. 91204 je3234 


PHONOGRAPHS, horns, records, parts, 
catalogs, etc. — Ernest Allen, 9908 Balti- 
more, Overland, Mo. aplOOl 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 min. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 76c. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Mlnersville. Pa. ap!2274fl 


FOR SALE: Edison Blue Amberol cyl- 
inder phonograph with internal horn. 
Cylinders included. Excellent condition. 
$45. Write: L. E. Lazarus, Jr., Box 368. 
Forreston, 111. apl002 


FOR SALE: 1900 Edison phonograph 
with morning glory horn (large). Play- 
ing condition, 5 cylinder records. — L. D. 
Richmond, Wyalusing, Pa. apl802 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver 
5, Colorado. a 12698 

OLD POPULAR sheet music. Please 
write: Robt. Greenlaw. 307 No. Rampart, 
Rm. 412, Los Angeles 26, Calif. ap3652 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
Wit h a Campatt Low-Cost Lae Silent Suction Unit 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000’S IN USE 



LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tu[unga, Calif. 



my46p 
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From left to right: 

A PRIVILEGED 'POSSUM, “Possy,” Jim Walsh’s pet ’possum, 
made himself a winter sleeping quarters beneath this sofa. He 
does not approve Ralph Bingham’s record of u My ’Possum Hunt.” 


Jim Walsh, author of “Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists,” 
giving a plate of liver scraps to “Possy.” Jim doesn’t play any 
records such as “Possum Pie” for fear of wounding “Possy’s" 
tender sensibilities. — Photos by Glenn L. Robertson. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 35) 

hurry and replied that he wasn’t 
“gwine anywhere . . . I’m cornin’ 
away from some place.” The nar- 
rator himself outran some other 
Negroes who were running like the 
wind and jumped over four rabbits 
who were going his way. 

Half-way home, he remembered 
he had left his crippled old “pappy”, 
who had insisted on going to the 
hunt in a wheel chair, to the “mercy” 
of the bear, but pity for Pappy didn’t 
arrest his progi'ess. Arrived at his 
cabin, he used his last breath to push 
open the door — “an’ the first thing 
I seen was my ol’ man sittin’ in his 
chair befo’ de fire!” 

“ 'How did you git here, ol’ man ?’ ” 
I says, an’ my pappy says: 

“ 'Shut up, nigger! I got here 
ahead of de dogs!”’ 

“My Possum Hunt,” though laugh- 
able, is a record I do not play in the 
presence of my pet opossum, “Possy,” 
whose likeness was reproduced, along 
with the countenances of my cats, in 
the January, 1964, HOBBIES. 

After that picture was submitted, 
“Possy” decided he didn’t want to 
spend the winter in a dark corner 
of the cold basement. So, without 
asking my permission, he slipped up- 
stairs and made himself a “nest” by 
removing part of the lining from the 
bottom of an old sofa and hollowing 
out a space among the springs. 

There he slept at night, enjoying 
the heat from the hot air register 
in the hall a few feet away, and 
within easy foraging distance of the 
kitchen, where he ate the food the 
cats had left. For several weeks he 
visited a neighbor’s yard and dined 
on persimmons while the man of the 
house and his little grandson stayed 


with him and watched while he ate. 

When my neighbor mentioned this 
to me, he said: “I never before saw 
a ’possum so tame and gentle and 
sweet as this one. I wouldn’t have 
anybody harm him for anything.” 
(Anybody who does harm him will 
have trouble with Jim Walsh!) 

But because “Possy”. is tame and 
gentle, I know he’s sensitive, and I 
avoid playing “My Possum Hunt” 
when he is within hearing distance. 
I also don’t play “A Coon Possum 
Hunt,” “Run, Brudder Possum, Run,” 
“Possum Pie,” and "Nigger Loves 
His Possum.” And I especially avoid 
“Carve Dat Possum — Carve Him to 
de Heart.” 

I know the sentiments of these 
songs would prove almost unbear- 
ably painful to my beloved and lov- 
ing “Possy,” who comes at my call 
from the basement when I want to 
give him a plate of liver scraps. 
Recently, when two men installed a 
new water heater for me, "Possy” 
and a black kitten, “Lucky Jim,” 
sat down near the men and super- 
vised the operation. 

“The Boy in the Bleachers” is not 
particularly funny to me. In doggerel 
verse, it describes the emotions of 
a teen-age boy who goes to a base- 
ball game expecting to see the home 
team win, but becomes disgusted 
when the visitors clout one home run 
after another in the first inning. 

He decides to go home, then remem- 
bers he has spent his carfare for a 
“Coke” and has “free miles” to walk. 

Bingham made his two best records 
in “Mrs. Rastus at the Telephone” 
and “My Possum Hunt.” 

VI. Other Bingham Records 

The third Bingham disc did not 
appear until April, 1917, although 
it is possible that the whole series 
had been recorded at one engage- 


ment in 1915, with some reserved 
for later distribution. The one now 
under discussion, “Goldstein Behind 
the Bars” and “Mrs. Rastus John- 
son at the Wedding,” proved to be 
the most lastingly popular and to 
have the longest catalog life. 

All other Bingham records were 
discontinued after the 1925 intro- 
duction of electrical recording, but 
18231 was carried in the catalog until 
1930. This is the supplement descrip- 
tion: 

“Goldstein finds himself and Ms wife 
in jail for ‘exjpeding the seed limit. ’ His 
efforts to get in touch with his son 
Izzy over the telephone and his explan- 
ations of his need for bail make an 
am-using; monolog; such ajs will appeal to 
all who like Hebrew humor. 

"A very different telephone conversa- 
tion is that concerning Mrs. Rastus John- 
son at the Wedding-. Ralph Bingham has 
a wonderful facility for varied dialects 
and the way in which he drops that of 
the Hebrew for the American Negro Is 
astonishing/’ 

“Goldstein at the Bars” is a rec- 
ord which my Jewish friends would 
have enjoyed if I had played it for 
them. Mr. Goldstein’s hysterical ef- 
forts to raise bond are genuinely 
amusing, though obviously based on 
the “Cohen at the Telephone” theme. 

“Mrs. Rastus Johnson at the Wed- 
ding” is not so funny as she was 
in telling the doctor what happened 
to Rastus, but there are some laughs, 
as when she describes the organist 
playing “Meddlesome’s Wedding 
March” and says that the bride’s five 
brothers were ushers. Their names 
were Mathew, Mark, Luke, John, and 
Revelations. But, unfortunately, the 
groom didn’t show up! 

The least successful Bingham rec- 
ord, 35626, was issued in June, 1917. 
It consists of two stories told in 
limping rhyme — “Home Run Bill’s 
Defense” and “The Hold-Up at Buck 
Run.” 

It is possible to get a smile or two 
(Continued on page 56) 
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out of the story of “Home Run Bill,” 
but there is not even one smile in 
the other side, which is a pseudo- 
dramatic account of an attempted 
hold-up at an isolated railway sta- 
tion. But we may quote James E. 
Richardson, who had by this time 
taken over as writer of the Victor 
supplement: 

“Anybody who loves a good baseball 
siot'y will appreciate Home Run Bill’s 
plea in answer to the charge of shooting 
Tobias ‘in strictly self-defense.' 

“If he had not done so— but let Home 
Run B.U 1 tell it himself. The game would 
certainly have been lost. Everybody who 
hears the story will emulate the ‘Jedge’ 
who 'laughed and laughed bill tears ran 
down his face.' 

“Ralph Bingham is a master of many 
■dialects, but he is naturally most at 
home with, those of the South, where he 
originated. The exciLing story of ‘The 
Hold-Up at Buck Run' is a recitation 
that will appeal strongly to those who 
love a good tale of the railroad. Its dra- 
matic character is all the more forceful 
after the humor of ‘Home Run Bill’s 
Defense.’ ’’ 

If you are wondering what hap- 
pened in the “Home Run Bill” story, 
it turns out that a gambler named 
Jim Jackson had bet six dollars on 
Bill's side to win and had told Bill 
that if he lost his money he would 
•consider the game “thrown” and 
would hold Bill personally account- 
able. 

With the score four and four in 
the ninth, Bill saw Shortstop Tobias 
of the other team about to steal sec- 
ond base on a wild pitch and feared 
the game was about to be lost. So 
he shot “Tobe” “in de pants,” but not 
“hard enough to kill him,” “to keep 
Jim Jackson from shootin' me.” The 
game supposedly was played in Chat- 
tanooga. 

Something like this happened years 
ago in a Negro baseball game in 
Roanoke, Va. In the ninth inning a 
runner dashed from third base to- 
ward home plate to score the win- 
ning run. The catcher, whose name 
I remember as Taylor, was desper- 
ate. The only way he could think of 
to keep from losing the game was to 
pick up a bat, hit the runner across 
the head and knock him unconscious 
before he reached home. That was 
what Taylor did. I still remember 
the headline on the Roanoke Times 
account: “Nifty Bit of Stick Work 
Ends Ball Game.” 

A long wait occurred before the 
fifth and last Ralph Bingham record 
was marketed in September, 1919. 
Once more Mrs. Rastus was back 
with “Mrs. Rastus Johnson's Joy 
Ride.” The other side was “Brother 
Jones' Sermon.” There was a fine 
photograph of Bingham showing a 
record to a large model Victor dog. 
I am reproducing it with this ar- 
ticle. Now let's read Mr. Richard- 
son's description of record 18587: 

“Honk, Honk here she comes! Mrs. 
Riastus is riding In 'her automobile, which, 
if it isn’t the swiftest, is at least the 
loudest in the world. And Rastus is with 
her, volubly, vocabiy, actively. When the 
last thing in the world you’d expect to 
happen happens, and the flivver suddenfly 
stalls, it is Rastus who has to get out 
and crank. 


“But of what happens in the mean- 
time we’ll let Ralph Bingham tell you 
in his own inimitable manner. With it 
goes a Sunday morning sermon, in which 
Brother Jones discourses on ‘De Divers,’ 
‘Flumonia’ and other ills of the flesh. If 
you never suffered from ‘De Divers,' 
only Brother Jones can teLl you the 
symptoms. The curious sing-song method 
of delivery is as funny as it is true to 
life." 

Notice that Rastus, after dying in 
the first Bingham record, has re- 
turned to life in the last. He almost 
dies again after striking a match to 
see if any gasoline is left in the 
tank. The gas tank explodes and 
Rastus is blown into a tree. 

“Brother Jones” took his text from 
“the 14th chapter of Etymology.” 

As already mentioned, 18231 
stayed in the catalog through 1929. 
All the others had been retained 
through 1925, but were discontinued 
in the first electrical catalog. How- 
ever, three were restored in the 1927 
catalog of records of histoi'ical and 
personal interest. 

The one failing to make the re- 
turn grade was that which I have 
called the poorest — “Home Run 
Bill's Defense” and “The Hold-Up 
at Buck Run.” The chief thing of 
interest about the latter side is that 
it reveals that Bingham, when speak- 
ing in his natural rather high tenor 
voice, used the “broad A” that is 
common to many persons living in 
and around Richmond. He said 
“pahst” for “past.” 

Ralph Bingham has been dead al- 
most 39 years and his style of humor 
is no longer in vogue. But it was 
clean and, dialectic objections aside, 
wholesome. Our country would be 
better off today if it had more en- 
tertainers of the type of Ralph Bing- 
ham and fewer “sick comedians.” 

If you have Bingham records, play 
them occasionally. They are an ex- 
cellent antidote for the blues, and 
I am sure, from all that I have heard 
of Bingham himself, that he was a 
fine, friendly, lovable man. 

(The End) 


ON TIME 

(Continued from page 51) 

no bezel or glass over the beautiful 
porcelain dial and exquisite hands. 

A name, “Lcnzkirch,” is imprinted 
on the back movement plate. I clo 
not find this name in the (lists of old 
makers. I am not concerned, how- 
ever, because it is well-known that 
the lists are quite deficient in the 
matter of middle Europe makers. 

I am sure this is a Vienna clock 
and that it dates back to the first 
quarter of the 19th century. It could 
be even earlier. Along with all of its 
very fine features it is a good time- 
keeper as well. 

I do not go along with the thought 
that age alone makes an (antique 
clock desirable. That is only one of 
the considerations. There are many 
others. And certainly one of the most 
important is beauty of design, pro- 
portion. and execution. 


I want my old clocks to be beau- 
tiful as well as good. 

— o — 

APPRAISAL FEE 

“What is My Clock or Watch Worth?” 

Send picture and brief description of 
clock or watch to L. W. Slaughter, 201 
East Lancaster Ave., Sh'illington, Pa., 
asking- my fee. I will estimate the time 
and work involved and notify you of my 
charge. Be sure to write for Appraisal 
Service Fee. — L.W.S. 


AMERICAN DOLLS 

(Continued from page 44) 

carry on his trade. In the early 
1840's, he founded a factory for mak- 
ing toys, and in 1858 applied for 
his first patent. In 1872 an extension 
was granted on the original. 

These prim and proper little ladies 
were made in all sizes, both blondes 
and brunettes showing various styles 
of hairdress. There are at least 
eight different hair styles, that we 
know of. The original label is usu- 
ally found on the back of the neck, 
between the shoulders. 

The patent specifications indicate 
the head molded in two parts, front 
and back. These are joined by a 
tape of muslin or calico which is 
also used to reinforce the nose. 
Paper, glue, flour and Spanish whit- 
ing make up the composition of the 
Greiner. These indestructible heads 
were sold separately and industrious 
mothers usually made the bodies. 

All of Greiner's doll, with their 
broad shoulders, have a placid yet 
determined expression of a typical 
German house-frau, who believes in 
“Kirche, Kinder and Kuchen.” 

In 1958, nationally affiliated doll 
clubs throughout the United States 
celebrated the Greiner centennial. 
Collectors in all parts of the world 
highly prize this doll who typifies 
early Americana. These were dolls 
that were loved and played with. 
Little girls were not fearful of 
breakage. 

Ludwig Greiner was one of Am- 
erica's pioneer doll makers. Each 
succeeding generation has produced 
good doll makers who help us under- 
stand the development and styles of 
our country. 
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Grace Kerns and John BarnesWells 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 



Grace Kerns from January 1912 
Columbia Records. 


I. A Distinguished Duet Pair 

In March I concluded an account 
of the careers of Marie Narelle and 
Berrick Von Norden, a soprano and 
tenor whose only recorded associa- 
tion was singing a duet of “Day 
Dreams, Visions of Bliss' on an Edi- 
son cylinder. 

This month I shall begin the 
stories of another soprano and tenor, 
Grace Kerns and John Barnes Wells, 
whom I have had in mind for years 
as subjects of one or more articles. 
And again the two singers are com- 
bined on the strength of having made 
just one record together. 

The record itself, as I shall ex- 
plain at the proper time, was one 
of the most ludicrous examples of 
miscasting that two distinguished 
concert artists can ever have suf- 
fered, although they did well with 
something that would have been bet- 
ter suited to Billy Murray and the 
American Quartet or Arthur Collins 
and Byron G. Harlan. 

I have often laughed, wondering 
about Miss Kerns' and Mr. Wells’ 
emotions when they were asked to 
sing the composition I have in mind. 
John Wells was noted for his sense 
of humor and as an accomplished 
practical joker, which may have led 
him to greet the suggestion with 
impish delight. Miss Kerns also must 


have had a jocular vein or she would 
not have consented. 

“But that is another story,” as 
Rudyard Kipling used to say. Let us 
proceed now to the story, or stories, 
of Grace Kerns and John Barnes 
Wei Is. Ordinarily, the lady would 
come first, but since I intend to pro- 
ceed in chronological order and Wells 
made records before she did, he takes 
precedence. 

II. A Brief Biography 

As a child, endlessly preoccupied 
with records and recording artists, 
I had an amusing imaginary con- 
ception of John Barnes Wells. I de- 
picted him as a tenor who always 
took pains to select the worst pos- 
sible accompanist for his recitals. 

Then, if his efforts weren't rap- 
turously applauded, he would later 
explain to his friends: “Aw, it was- 
n’t my fault. My piano player wasn’t 
no account.” 

I hadn’t then heard any of his 
records. And I thought of the accom- 
panist as an unskilled high school 
girl. 

But Wells was not a performer 
who needed to apologize for lack of 
vocal equipment, inadequate training 
or deficient musical intelligence. He 
was not only a tenor with a fine 
voice and interpretative skill but a 
minor composer, some of whose songs 
have merit. 

John Barnes Wells was one of the 
relatively few American singers who 
“made” Who’s Who in America for 
many years. An information seeker 
who turns to the 1934-35 edition will 
find him described as a “musician,” 
who was born in Ashley, Pa., on Oc- 
tober 17, 1880. 

He was a son of John Calvin and 
Fidelia Alice (Barnes) Wells. (His 
middle name obviously came from his 
mother's family.) He was a student 
at Syracuse University from 1897 to 
1901, but didn’t graduate. On June 
10, 1908, a year or so before his 
recording career began, he married 
Ethel Cator Heverin of Dover, Del., 
and they had one daughter, Dorothy 
Heverin Wells. 

He was described as a concert and 
oratorio singer and teacher who was 
a member of Psi Upsilon, the Uni- 
versity Glee, Dutch Treat, and Psi 
Upsilon clubs. His address was 317 
West 95th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 
JTM WALSH 



John Barnes Wells October 1919 
Aeolian-Vocalion Records. 


Wells’ songs included “If I Were 
You,” “The Dearest Place,” “The 
Owl,” “The Little Bird,” “The Light- 
ning Bug,” “Why I Wish I Was a 
Little Rock ” “I Dunno,” “The Morn- 
ing of Love,” “Deep in the Heart of 
Me,” “The Crow’s Egg,” “Two Little 
Magpies,” “ Thumb Marks,” “Whoo,” 
“The Turtle,” “Wishin’ and Fishin’,” 
“Just Smiling,” “The Mystery,” 
“Cat-tails,” “Mr. Wells,” “My Lady 
Love,” “What Care I,” and “The 
Silly Little Fool.” 

It looks as though Wells frequent- 
ly had children in mind when he com- 
posed his tuneful little pieces. I am 
not acquainted with his song called 
“Mr. Wells,” but am intrigued by its 
title. Was it something, I wonder, 
in which his sense of fun came to the 
fore and he “kidded” himself? 

The Who’s Who information may 
be supplemented with a few other 
items found in the second edition of 
the “ASCAP Biographical Diction- 
ary,” which says that the tenor made 
his debut in New York with Victor 
Herbert’s Orchestra. 

He was also a soloist with Walter 
Damrosch and the New York Sym- 
phony and other orchestras, and with 
choral societies in many cities. 

He held “church posts in New 
York at Divine Paternity and St. 
Nicholas,” and was a soloist in ora- 
torios, recitals, concerts and radio. 
For 15 years he tutored students at 
Princeton University in voice culture. 

As a further, and inadequate sup- 
plement, the 1938 edition of the 
“MacMillan Encyclopaedia of Music 
and Musicians” briefly described 
Wells as an “American tenor and 
composer; . . . pupil of Victor Har- 
ris. He made his debut in New York 
in 1915. He has composed a number 
of songs.” 
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That statement about the 1915 de- 
but is a mistake. 

III. First Victor Records 

John Barnes Wells' first disc rec- 
ords were made for Victor — a com- 
* pany for which Grace Kerns appar- 
ently never sang. His initial offering 
may have been the most popular 
record he ever made, but its endur- 
ing vogue probably was due even 
more to the B side on which Harry 
Macdonough was heard in the age- 
less “ Where the River Shannon 
Flows." 

The A side was given over to 
Wells' interpretation of a much older 
ballad, “Sweet Genevieve," in which 
he had the assistance of the once 
world-famous Haydn Quartet Such 
a combination was bound to sell big. 

Victor .Supplement Editor, Sam 
Rous, wrote in the issue for Febru- 
ary, 1910: 

“A favorite old ballad for wMoh there 
liave been many requests. However, 
there has been a gain in waiting, for in 
the meantime the Victor has discovered 
a new tenor, whose voice is especially 
suited to this old song. For good meas- 
ure Mr. Macdonough gives a popular 
ballad of old Ireland." 

This was routine treatment, far 
from what the peerless James Ed- 
ward Richardson would have written 
if the record had been published 10 
years later. 

Another Wells record destined for 
good sales came along in April. It 
was “My Garden That Blooms for 
You" and occupied the B side of 
16467. Again, the Wells offering's 
popularity owed much to its coup- 
ling, which this time was “The Gar- 
den of Roses," sung by Macdonough, 
who now had the Haydn Quartet's 
help. Of course he was. its “lead” to 
begin with: 

"Two charming ‘garden’ songs by two 
competent and clear- voiced tenors. Mr. 
Wells has made many friends with his 
sweetly sung ‘Genevieve,’ and this new 
record will increase the number ...” 

If Wells had received only per- 
functory attention for his first two 
records, he was the subject of a 
splurge on page two of the August 
supplement. His photograph was re- 
produced and there was a headline: 
“Two Songs by John Barnes Wells, 
Who Now Sings Exclusively for the 
Victor." 

Bef ore this announcement of Wells’ 
having signed an exclusive contract 
was made, he had recorded his first 
and only four-minute Edison Amber- 
ol cylinder. It was reviewed in the 
August, 1909, New Phonogram: 

“187. 'Good -Night, Dear.* A love ballad 
by still another singer who now enters 
the ranks of Edison artists. Mr. Wells is 
well-known in New York and vicinity. 
He has a fine tenor voice. The song is 
the one introduced in the comedy, ‘Love 
Watches,’ and sung with great success 
by Billie (Sic!) Burke. Composer, Will R. 
Anderson." 

I wonder why Wells sang for Edi- 
son no more. As often happened, 
Edison had introduced a promising 
artist only to have the more enter- 
prising Victor take him over. 

To about this same period belongs 
Wells' first U. S. Everlasting four- 
minute cylinder, “My Garden That 
Blooms for You," a song that has 
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MUSIC BOXES 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 

I gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
| SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are 
1 money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

I Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 

| Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

I Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered, 

{ Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 

i tro 
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LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 15 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types of 
mechanical musical items for restor- 
ing and reselling. tfc 
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OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

Musical Boxes - Talking Machines - Music Rolls 

Antique and new musical items bought, sold, and restored. 

Musical boxes, talking machines, player pianos, player organa and rolls. 
Music movements and music rolls made to order from sheet music piano score. 
Old rolls re-cut and expression added to 88 note rolls. 

1626-1628 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 

Tel 338-8225, 942-0416 

Visit the Wiscasset Musical Wonder House, 
opening June, 1964, in Wiscasset, Maine «• 
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Antique 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

EXPERT REPAIRING - Cylinders rvplzm«4. 
comba repaired & tuned, all part* repaired, 
oases reflnished, a LI work guaranteed. 

Free estimates, appraisals A lists. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

139 4th Ave. (PR 8-1506) Pelham, N.T. 

Specialists since 1825 tie 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF 
MUSIC BOXES 
$5, postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist at 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of dock- 
makers, watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 


Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, 111. 


CHICAGO ANTIQUES 
EXPOSITION and 
HOBBY FAIR 
May 9-13, inc. 
CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 
Visit old friends there 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following; 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-lnoh, single -faced, with 
■red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 

lftrlb el s 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., DLsco Zonofono, Dksque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FO NOTIPI A, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

60 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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already been mentioned as his sec- 
ond Victor offering. 

His one Indestructible four-minute 
cylinder, “At the Gate of the Palace 
of Dreams,” came along a couple of 
years later, in 1912, after Wells sup- 
posedly had become exclusive to 
Victor. It may have been recorded 
earlier but held for belated release, 
or the Victor contract may have been 
changed. 

One of the tenor’s August, 1910, 
Victors was a single-faced 10-inch, 
“In Maytime,” a song composed by 
Oley Speaks. On a single-faced 12- 
inch he sang “Beloved, It Is Morn.” 
Probably sales statistics would show 
that both were only poor-to-fair sel- 
lers, but here is Editor Rous’ sup- 
plement description: 

"An August announcement of great In- 
terest is the exclusive engagement of 
this noted young tenor -by the Victor. 

“Mr. Wells, who is a native of Penn- 
sylvania, first became known a singer 
while at Syracuse University, where he 
took a prominent part in the musical 
life of the college. 

"On his graduation he was secured by 
the Brick Presbyterian Church of Bast 
Orange, always noted for its fine choir. 
New York soon discovered Mr. Wells, 
a nd ; h e v'as p rom p tl y cap tu re d by th e 
Madison Avenue M. E. Church, where 
his concert career may be said to have 
begun . 

“The audiences who hear this young 
singer are always iru complete sympathy 
with him, not onily because of (his lovely 
voice and the charm of luis singing, but 
because of the absolute clearness of hts 
enunciation, which enables every word 
to be heard. 

“These unusual qualities are fully ap- 
parent in the two numbers he has sung 
for the Victor — Florence Ayl ward’s Im- 
passioned love soirg and the delightful 
Ode to Spring by Oley Spealcs.” 

Probably, as a part of signing 
Wells to sing only for Victor, the 
company meant at first to give him 
a bit more prestige by restricting 
his records to the single-faced type. 
These, however, steadily declined in 
popular favor, and he was soon back 
on the double-faced. 

Notice that the sketch just quot- 
ed says he was graduated from Syra- 
cuse, whereas Who's Who, on going 
upon information provided by Wells, 
said he didn’t. (Just another ex- 
ample of a biographer’s troubles in 
trying to keep his facts straight 
when he consults differing sources!) 

(Since tho tenor was singing for an 
East Orange church and the Edison 
company was at West Orange, it 
appears fairly obvious why his first 
recorded offering was an Edison cyl- 
inder. 

During his early association, with 
Victor, Wells remade 12-inch single- 
faced record 31394, “My Wild Irish 
Rose.” 

It had originally been sung by a 
now obscure tenor, Robert E. Len- 
non, who seems to have made no 
other discs, and was issued im July, 
1905. As a sort of consolation prize 
to the now doubtless departed Mr. 
Lennon we may quote the supple- 
ment description of (bis lone effort: 

“This is the most permanently popu- 
lar of Chauncy Olcott's songs. No matter 
how many new ones he sing's each year, 
the public always demands the favorite 
‘Irish Rose.' Mr. Lennon, who now makes 
His first appearance on Victor Catalogs, 
possesses a pleasant tenor voice and in- 
terprets this charming song extremely 
well/* 

The Lennon “interpretation” was 


still in the January, 1910, catalog, 
but by November had been succeeded 
by the Wells version with the same 
catalog number. 

IV. Exclusive Victor Artist 

Even in 1910, achieving an ex- 
clusive Victor contract was begin- 
ning to be considered a mark of 
prestige for any musician, so no 
doubt young John Barnes Wells, who 
had not yet seen his 30th birthday, 
was proud of himself. 

The tenor was given another “big 
play” in September, 19.10, when two 
more single-faced black label rec- 
ords by him were announced. An 
interesting feature of the supple- 
ment description was quotations 
from Southern newspapers concern- 
ing a tour of the (South he had re- 
cently made: 

“Those forumate possessors of Mr. 
Wells ’ August re co rds have dou b td ess 
noted the remarkable beauty of this 
young tenor’s voice in the Ayl ward and 
Speaks songs and have enjoyed fcho re- 
freshingly clear diction which marked 
his delivery. 

“These records are undoubtedly among 
fite most beautiful reproductions of con- 
cert songs which the Victor has Issued 
in its black label class. 

“Mr. Wells has just returned from his 
S o u Oh ern rec i tal Lou r, wh i eh was re- 
markable for the enthusiasm which his 
singing evoked from the audiences. Some 
of the press comments are interesting. 

“ ‘A rich tenor of rarely full and sym- 
pa 1 1 i e t ic cj u al i ty , and the h ear U of th e 
audience warmed to him from the first 
note.’ — Memphis Commercial- Appeal." 

“ *I-Iis voice is a pure tenor, with an 
attractive sweetness in it — and he sings 
with ease and good taste.' — Houston 
Chronicle." 

“The new records Mr. Wells has made 
for tiie September list are Harriet Ware's 
enchanting- ‘Boat Song,’ one of the great- 
est concert successes of 1909-10: and 
Lassen's well-known ‘MIt deinem blauen 
Augen’ (“Thine Byes So Blue an’d Ten- 
der”), with the best of the many trans- 
lations.” 

A new and even more youthful 
looking picture of Wells laippeared in 
October, together with the announce- 
ment of two additional single-faced 
10-inch records. One, “The Rosary,” 
probably became, after it was coup- 
le cl \vi th A 1 an Turner’s b ar i ton e 
version of “For All Eternity,” Wells’ 
best selling record next to “Sweet 
Genevieve.” The supplement said : 

“This month Mr. Wells gives us two 
standard songs of more than ordinary 
beauty, amd he sings Lhem quite delight- 
fully. M eye r- Helmut) d’s ‘Margaretha’ ('Of 
Thee, I’m Thinking, Margaretha’) is. 
next lo the ‘Thine Eyes So Blue,’ the 
most p op u 1 a r of al 1 his s o n gs , and in 
Germany it is so beloved that it may 
well be called a folk song. 

“Nevin's impressive ‘Rosary’ is al- 
ready represented in the Victor catalog 
by the records of Schumann-Heinlc and 
Mr. Turner, but is now given for the 
first time by a tenor. 

“Mr. Wells has in: a few months by 
bis lovely voice and artistic singing 
placed himself in the foremost rank of 
the singers who make Victor Records. 

“The Victor possesses the exclusive 
right to Mr. Wells’ services for the mak- 
ing of all types of records.” 

Here, at last, was high praise, but 
for some puzzling reason the hither- 
to steady stream of Wells records 
th i n n e d to a trickle during th e 
months that followed. There were 
no more single-faced discs. 

It must have been discovered that 
the public was no longer inclined 
to pay 60 cents for a 10-inch rec- 
ord that played on only one side 


when a double-faced one by artists 
of the same caliber could be 'had 
for just 15 cents more. Wells re- 
turned to the double-faced class and 
stayed there. 

The tenor’s next record was not 
announced until February, 1911. 
Then, ra the r i n exp 1 i c ab l y , he was 
allowed to sing “Beautiful Isle of 
Somewhere” in the face of compe- 
tition from Harold Jarvis’ almost 
legendary 16008, which was then, 
and remained for years afterward, 
one of the best selling records Victor 
ever issued. 

The Wells “Beautiful Isie” was 
combined with “Dear Lord and Fa- 
ther, While I (Stray,” sung by HOB- 
BIES cherished friends, Elizabeth 
amd William Wheeler, who are still 
going strong at this writing with 
their singing classes in Cleveland. 
The supplement said : 

“A new record of the beloved ‘Isle,’ 
which lias been for years one of the 
most popular numbers in the Victor’s 
■sacred list, combined with a new gospel 
hymn m inch used in evangelistic ser- 
vices.” 

Wells was back in March, singing 
an Andrew Mack ballad, with words 
by a mysterious “Alice.” The song, 
whose correct title is “The Story 
of the Rose,” is better known to- 
day as “Heart of My Heart,’ I Love 
You.” It is the the-me around which 
a modern popular tune, “The Gang 
That Sang ‘Heart of My Heart,’ ” is 
built. To accompany it, Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheeler sang “Oh, That We Two 
Were Maying.” 

After this, there was silence until 
July, when Wells was heard in 
Frank (Seymour Hastings’ setting of 
the familiar Robert Bums lyric, “My 
Love is Like a Red, Red Rose.” On 
the other side Mrs. Wheeler sang a 
setting of James Whitcomb Riley 
poem, “There, Little Girl, Don’t 
Cry.” 

For the July list, Wells made one 
side of a double-faced 12-inch record. 
To accompany Reinald Werrenrath’s 
baritone interpretation of “The 
Channed Cup,” he sang a tenor ver- 
sion of “Murmuring Zephyrs,” which 
received this description: 

. . Mr. Welts' contribution -is one of 
the most beautiful of the songs by Adolph 
Jensen (1S37 -lL 879). H i s “Murmuring 
Zephyrs’ is a lovely and graceful piece 
of writing, the idea of the murmuring 
breezes being conveyed by a delicate fig- 
ure played by the flute, while the tender 
theme is carried by the voice.” 

Soon afterward the single-faced 
“Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender” 
was coupled with “Last Night,” sung 
by Helen Clark. 

Some historical interest attaches 
to Wells’ record issued in March, 
1912, for the A side was the first 
disc solo by the contralto, Elsie Ba- 
ker, who was to become a great Vic- 
tor favorite and remain so for many 
years. She sang “Pickaninny’s Lul- 
laby,” a type of composition which 
she was frequently called on to per- 
form. 

Wells’ number, “Mammy’s Song,” 
was of the same pattern: 

“The second selection is the pretty 
little lullaby which Mr. Wells 'has been 
using in his concerts with so much 
success. The words, by Laura Spencer 
Porter, fust appeared in the Woman's 
H o m e Companion, and were af terwa.r ds 
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furnished with an attractive setting by 
Harriet Ware.” 

Wells seems to have been fond of 
Harriet Ware’s songs. Was she 
perhaps, for a time, his recital pian- 
ist as well as a composer? 

It is strange that the remainder 
of 1912 went by without another 
Victor record by Wells. Obviously, 
his exclusive contract was for not 
more than two years and perhaps 
was for only one. 

We have already seen that he 
made an Indestructible cylinder 
which was issued in that year. He 
also sang a number of U. S. Ever- 
lasting cylinders. 

Possibly, as sometimes happened, 
his contract was amended to leave 
him exclusive to Victor for discs, but 
to permit him to make cylinders, 
which were no longer considered 
serious competition to the conquer- 
ing Victrola. 

In February, 1913, Wells’ “Ros- 
ary” was numbered among a list of 
15 new double-faced records made 
up, with one or two exceptions, of 
popular selections already available 
in the double-faced list. 

A month earlier, he had been 
heard in “Pm Wearing Awa’,” of 
which the supplement said: “Mr. 
Wells gives a perfectly sung rendi- 
tion of Arthur Foote’s lovely setting 
of the heart-stirring Scotch poem, 
‘Pm Wearing Awa’ to the Land of 
the Leal.’ ” 

Something may have gone awry 
with the relations between Wells 
and Victor, for he was represented 
by only one other record during 1913. 
Issued in November, it was a frankly 
popular song, “My Wonderful Dream 
Girl.” As fellow travelers he had 
Helen Clark and Billy Murray sing- 
ing “Come On Over Here.” 

V. U. S. Everlasting Cylinders 

There is a possibility, though con- 
cededly not a likely one, that Wells 
left Victor in 1912, and signed ex- 
clusively with U. S. Everlasting. 

It seems improbable that a singer 
with his prestige would have become 
exclusive to a minor company that 
soon went out of business, but it 
could have been. And the “standard 
(Continued on page 44) 

RECORDS WANTED 

PLEASE DO NOT SEND me list* of 
records or phonographs you have for 
•ale. I am & collector only. The only 
records I want to buy are sapphire, 
center-start Path© discs by Gene Greene, 
“The Ragtime King.” I will pay $3 for 
fine copies of Pathe records by Greene, 
if they are not already In my collection. 
I need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalog's prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and suppdements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World 
from ISO 5 to 1926, and The Edison Pho- 
nograph or Amberola Monthly, Diamond 
Points, the Columbia Record and the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Va. tfx 


WANTED: Ah red G&T records of 
Tamagno; also black G&T. Gramophone, 
and Victor records of Evan Williams, 
As always, I will pay the best prices. — 
Thomas O'Shaughnessy, P.O. Box 281, 
Rochester, Minn. my3295 


WANTED: Jol son material. — Dick 
Bonesteeil, 3249 Perkins Lane West, Se- 
attle. Wash. Jlyl2407 

RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1967 ra- 
dio or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, 
mystery, adventure). — Georg-e Vlasto, 
40ft North St., Greenwich, Conn. my3403 

RECORDS FOR SALE 

Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors’ items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 166 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

je3084 

DUPLICATES for sale. Free listings. 

— Edward F. Tobener, Collector of Clas- 

sical Records, 1405 E. 66th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 64131 je3633 

Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP’s: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity, jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 81st St., New York 
24, N. Y. nl22663 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
3169? ”Prlce Guide” lists 7600 numbers 
values, $2.60 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors* Exchange, 826 7th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. jel20061 

FREE "Personalities” catalogs - rare 
records and broadcasts by radio, stage, 
screen, television personalities. — Amal- 
gamated Records, 341 Cooper Station, 
New York, N.Y. my6407 

FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available In entirety on 12 " LP. — ARG. 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. my3963 

CYLINDER RECORDS 50c each. Discs 
26c and 50c each. Send for lists. — Greg- 
ory R. Reed, R.F.D. 4, Allentown 5, Pa. 

my 3 25 3 

RECORDS: 78’s of all kinds. Please 
■let me know ail you can about your 
needs. — T. Tbibault, 561 Ferry Ave., 
Camden 4, N.J. je3483 

RARE 78's. State category. — Record 
Lists, P.O. Box 2122, Riverside, Calif. 
92506. nl2407 

Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A.R.G., 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y. my3804 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South's 
s-tore for top condition collectors’ 7S's. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants ilocaLed. Free lists, your category. 

— Record Collectors Sendee, 2322 Bis- 

cayne Blvd., Miami! 37, Fla. o6S29 

COLLECTORS or dea*lers: Hundreds 
early op^rat/P originals, imports, re- 
issues. Special lists offering certain ar- 
tists, labels, other classifications, as re- 
quested. — Penn Courtney. 4817 Gilbert 
Drive. Shreveport, Louisiana. jly3 61 4 

GLENN MILLER Ltd. ed. vol. TT Epot 
6701. Sell or tirade . — Willis, 2584 Peach- 
tree Circle, Stow, Ohio. mylS21 

FOR SALE: Rare 78's. opera, show biz, 
orchestral, historical. Send 10c for list. 

— P. Hanalee, Box 147. Colabasas, Calif. 

my 63 9 5 

COLLECTOR buys and sells rare vo- 
cal operatic records. Lists solicited. — 
Arthur E. Knight. 400 Mineral Spring 
Ave.. Pawtucket, R. T. Phone PA 

my6407 


GUITAR 

Outstanding guitar teacher’s in- 
struction booklet. “Getting Stalled.” 
Important first steps in learning to 
accompany singing. $1. — Guitar In- 
struction. 9 Mayflower Drive. Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 10710. jly3675 


ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 

WANTED: Over the shoulder or other 
antique band instruments. — W. A. Hol- 
loway, 1647 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 
10, 111. j!y340R3 


WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 

WANTED: Coin-operated electric play- 
er piano with stained glass front. Plays 
drums, chimes, etc. — Harold Shaner, 
1042 Myrtle St., Cumberland, Maryland. 
je3633 

PIANOS & ROLLS 

WANTED: Following reproducing pi- 
ano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Sedmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, W'is. 

nl20831 

MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 

FOR SALE: old phonographs, phono- 
graph records, needles, supplies, old 
books, piano rolls. Let me know your 
reeds. All inquiries answered. — Monroe 
Sands, 303 E. Washington St., TJrbana- 
IUinoLs. j el 2 2971 

BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano is the book of complete 
Information on how to do every aspect 
of restoration on these valuable ma- 
chines. $6.95 postpaid. Telila where to 
obtain all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Piano Treasury ia the complete 
Illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano In America. $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Press, 
Vestal 2, N.Y. my32321 

SELLING col-lection Instrumental ail- 
bums anfd singles, accoustical and ortho- 
(phonic. Golden Age operatic singles. — 
H. R. Gordon, Suite 2200. 134 N. LaSalle, 
Chicago, 110. (RAndolfph 6-3533). 

myl29t 

PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 

OLD CYLINDER or disc phonographs 
Cylinder records. Hand roller organs and 
■roWs. Will buy any amount, good prices 
.paid. — Neumann Miller, 410 W. Lomlta, 
Glendale, Calif. 91204 je3234 

PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 

CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 min, 
list 76c, 4 min. list 76c. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, MinersrvMe. Pa. apl22741 

EDISON cylinder machines, also ma- 
roon Gem. — George Stub erg, 232 So. 
Charles .Waukesha, Wls. my 1401 

MUSIC BOX DISCS 

Mira Music Box Discs: 18 $3; 
15 $2.60; 9-6/16" $1. Plus post- 

age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. jly6468 

SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver 
5, Colorado. aL2098 

OLD POPULAR sheet music. Please 
write: Robt. Greenlaw, 307 No. Rampart, 
Rm. 412, Los Angeles 26, Calif. o6445 


r/ rrfDICV player pianos 

LLLLInlrl PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Low-Cost Leo 5/Jenf Suction Unit 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 35) 
songs” issued under the Victor label 
might have been made earlier. 

“My Wonderful Dream Girl,” a 
1913 popular song, might have been 
recorded after Wells 7 contract with 
U. S., assuming there was one, ended 
with the death of the firm. 

However it happened that the tenor 
made his U. 8. Everlasting cylinders, 
none of which I have seen or heard, 
they were, judging by their titles, 
the most unusual and interesting- 
group he sang for any company. 

The first of the lot, “My Garden 
That Blooms for You,” which was 
issued several months in advance of 
the others, has already been men- 
tioned. Then followed “Sunset/ 7 of 
which the one U. S. catalog I have 
said: 

"A beautiful poem by Sidney Lanier 
set to music by Alex Russell. Mr. Wells 
has made quite a reputation with this 
sonji' in concert.” 

This was only the first of several 
selections which Wells sang for the 
cylinder company that were anything 
but hackneyed. 

Afterward, one cylinder, coupling 
“In Maytime” and “The Red, Red 
Rose, 77 was listed with this comment: 

"These two beautiful songs have been 
successfully featured by Mr. Wells in 
concert, and we offer them both on one 
record.” 

Another two-song combination that 
looks attractive is “Rolling Down to 
Rio” and “Ould Doctor Ma 7 Ginn:” 

"Two very popular vocal selections. 
'Rolling Down to Rio' is a song from the 
Must So Song Book’ with words from 
Rudyard Kipling’s ‘Just So Stories.’ ‘Ould 
Doctor Ma’G-inn’ is a typical character 
song.” 

Despite the attractive nature of 
these songs, they were not of the 
type that appealed to many cylinder 
record buyers. For that matter, 
neither would they have taken the 
fancy of most disc enthusiasts. And 
I doubt that 1000 copies of the record 
were sold. 

The same may be said with equal 
regret, but equal justice, of Wells 7 
next cylinder, which contained three 
of his own short compositions, “If I 
Were You, 77 “The Elf Man, 77 and 
“The Dearest Place: 77 

"These three little g&ms on. on-e rec- 
ord are not only exquisitely rendered by 
this eminent artist, but composed by 
him os well.” 

Harriet Ware's “Boat Song, 77 which 
had been among Wells 7 first Victor 
discs, was coupled with another of 
her compositions, “To Lucasta:” 

"Two d&lightfml renditions on one rec- 
ord, in each of which the hearer will be 
in perfect sympathy.” 

Wells 7 final U. S. cylinder, issued 
during the company's closing months, 
was more conventional. He chose the 
much-recorded “I 7 11 Sing Thee Songs 
of Araby.” 

All told, an. attractive list, even 
though mostly composed of short 
encore numbers. 

But John Barnes Wells has been 
occupying the stage all this time 
while Grace Kerns has waited in the 
wings. Now it 7 s time to bring her 
on. 

(To be continued) 


OLD METALS 

(Continued from page 42) 
enamelers copied rather than created 
styles of ornament, it is possible 
to give an approximate date for the 
introduction of designs in imitation 
of silver pieces. Boxes of every size, 
along with tea canisters 'and caddy 
sets, were much admired; also mus- 
tard pots, cream pitchers, hot-water 
jug-s, and trays. 

Some of the trays indicate that 
they were quickly dipped in liquid 
enamel rather than carefully coated 
with >a powdered glass paste by 
means of a spatula. However, many 
enameled objects were extremely 
well finished. 

Elaborate chatelaines, scent bot- 
tles in the form of billing doves, 
and dainty heart-shaped etuis — for 
carrying- needles, toilet articles, and 
other trinkets — gained grace. 

Egg-shaped nutmeg holders were 
complete with graters for their cus- 
tomary use with wine. Hand-made 
thimbles were drilled from solid 
gold and silver. Bodkins, shaped to 
contain hairpins; tooth-pick holders; 
and even game counters, in the form 
of tiny enameled playing cards, 
were some of the precious pieces of 
the colorful art of enameling. 

Dresden bonbannieres in fanciful 
form appear to have been popular 
with the 'South Staffordshire enam- 
elers of tihe :1770 7 s. They adopted 
Dresden designs and made beautiful 
boxes in the form of human heads, 
birds, animals, fruits, and flowers. 
Specimens from the Schreiber Col- 
lection of Enamels, in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London, are 
illustrated on page 42. 

Remembering the current change 
in taste, it is not difficult to dis- 
t i ngu ish comparatively early Sou th 
(Staffordshire and Birmingham en- 
amels from the later, more ornate 
designs. 

In the Battersea style, the lid of 
an enameled box frequently featured 
an allover picture, and the white 
enameled sides of the box portrayed 
printed or painted enamel posies. 

Minutely mounted shell - shaped 
boxes, pleasingly painted with sub- 
jects taken from engravings, may be 
regarded as transition enamels. 

Then came a gradual elaboration 
in the application of colored enamel 
backgrounds. With a colored ground 
on a box cover, an enclosing border 
for the central decoration seemed 
necessary. This appears to have been 
achieved with a few touches of gild- 
ing. It was followed by a more de- 
tailed scrollwork in the style of the 
French rocaille. 

The fact that decoration could be 
enhanced by employing scrolls, shells, 
and simple flowers in bas-relief 
enamel seems to have been (appre- 
ciated at an early date. Around 
17*61 this technique was applied in 
wh i te on a whi te enamel groun d 
supporting a transfer-print. It was 
soon discovered that gilding on. bas- 
relief enamel scrolls wias especially 
effective. 

From the late 1760 7 s until the 
early 1780 7 s, the period of finest pro- 
duction in the 'Midlands, a typical 


enamel box was a truly handsome 
piece. The mounts of brilliant gilt 
metal were tastefully tooled and fit- 
ted with carefully shaped hasps and 
hinges. 

The outer surfaces of both box 
and cover were meticulously enam- 
eled in rich royal- or turquoise-blue, 
pink, or green. A relief diaper 
pattern of crisscross lines and in- 
terspersed dots was often superim- 
posed on the background of colored 
enamel. 

The great diversity of designs de- 
tailed by English enamelers is ex- 
emplified in the splendid Schreiber 
collection. Illustrated from that col- 
lection is an enamel plaque, printed 
in black, portraying a tavern scetne 
in the style of Teniers, the Flemish 
painter (1610-1690). 

Teniers paintings were copied not 
only by 18th century enamelers, but 
also by metalworkers, particularly 
in, cast and repouss6 brass. 

Probably made at Bilston or Wed- 
nesbury, during the second half of 
the 18th century, were two painted 
enamel medallions with Chinese sub- 
jects, copied from the Livre de 
Chinois , a book of engravings by P. 
C. Canot, from designs by Jean 
Pillement, published in London in 
1759. These medallions (see page 42) 
are comprised in the Schreiber collec- 
tion. 

The entry in- the Catalogue of the 
Schreiber Collection includes the in- 
formation: “Bought in Paris, INo- 
vember 17, 1881. At Mme. Flaudin 7 s 
we invested in two fine Battersea 
plaques, decorated with Chinese fig- 
ures, but had to give a large price 
for them, 20 guineas. 77 

It should be noted that, if the 
designs on these medallions were 
copied from a book published in 
1759 — three years after the closing 
of the IBattersea workshop — the 
enameling is almost surely of Staf- 
fordshire origin. 

Chinese themes, which, dominate 
some pattern books, were seldom 
seen on 18th century English enam- 
els but found suitable, expression on 
porcelain and japanning. In con- 
trast, the enamelers of Canton, Chi- 
na, gained increasing favor for their 
painted enamel copies of European 
engravings and tapestries. 

From 1685 to 1719 the enamelers 
of Canton produced for export ar- 
morial table services of rare ele- 
gance. They applied their skills to 
objects of porcelain as well as com- 
positions of copper. 

Typical tea services included both 
materials in the same set. An ewer 
for hot water and a teapot enameled 
on copper would he accompanied by 
a/ milk jug, sugar bowl, and tea cups 
exquisitely enameled on eggshell 
porcelain. 

Certain craftsmen were commis- 
sioned to create enamels of special 
significance for the Court of Louis 
XIV. These orders were delivered 
by ships of the Dutch East India 
Company to England, France, Hol- 
land, and other European countries. 

Flowers, the most desirable dec- 
orating device of English enamelers, 
(Continued on page 56) 
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Grace Kerns and John Barnes Wells 


PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


I. The Lady from Virginia 

Grace , Kerns and John Barnes 
Wells had' careers that resembled in 
more than one way. Both won critical 
acclaim for their church and concert 
work and attained considerable rec- 
ognition as recording artists. Nei- 
ther achieved the enduring f popular- 
ity and almost fanatical following of 
many other singers with less soundly 
constructed musical training, but 
whose methods of voice production 
were peculiarly suited to the acoustic 
recording system. 

Both, too, made just one Edison 
cylinder, Both did their last record- 
ing for minor companies. Both ended 
their careers as vocal teachers. And 
both died comparatively young, in 
their fifties, little more than a year 
apart. 

Grace Kerns was a Virginian. iS'he 
was born in Norfolk in 1886 (I have 
been unable to learn the exact date), 
where, three years earlier, the more 
famous' bass-baritone, Ernest Hare, 
also had been born. Her father, An- 
drew J. Kerns, was a native of Penn- 
sylvania, as was her mother, who 
had been Miss Catherine Clark be- 
fore her marriage. 

Miss Kerns' first record for any 
company seems to have been a 12- 
inch of “My Beautiful Lady," from 



Grace Kerns from Vocalion Record 
Bulletin, November, 1922. 


“The Pink Lady," issued by Colum- 
bia in September, 1911. 

I lack the September supplement, 
but can quote from the one for Oc- 
tober, when the soprano and Mar- 
garet Keyes, contralto, sang in Latin 
the “Quis Est Homo” (“Power Eter- 
nal") from Rossini's “Stabat Mater." 
Miss Keyes held the B side alone with 
another “Btabat Mater” excerpt : 
“Fac ut Portem" (“I Wilt Sing of 
Thy Great Mercy.") 

Describing the duet side, Catalog 
Editor George Clarence Jell wrote: 

'‘It would be difficult to say too much In 
praise of these new recordings, espec- 
ially the duett, 'Quis Est Homo,' which 
contains some of the finest and most 
finished and artistic vocalism ever re- 
produced. 

“It is natural to look for excellence 
of p h rasi n g pur i ty o f Ln/t o nat i on and 
exquisite blending- of voices in such 
artists a s Miss Keyes and Miss Korns, 
but results in this record are almost 
more than should be looked for. . 

To anticipate a bit, the complete 
Columbia record catalog for July, 
1912, published a profile portrait of 
Miss Kerns (judging from the few 
pictures I have seen of her, she pre- 
ferred side views to full face 
“shots"), with a brief sketch. This 
probably had first appeared in the 
September, 1911, Supplement; 

“This young- concert artist who has 
of late become so prominent in mu- 
sical affairs throughout the East first 
became known to the New York public 
through her engagement as soprano 
soloist of St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
noted the country over for the unvary- 
ing excellence of its music. 

“Miss Kerns is an absolute mistress 
of the art of vocalism and has beyond 
q u es Won one of th e best record In g 
voices on the continent. Her admirable 
musical taste and technical proficien- 
cy are splendidly evidenced in the rec- 
ords she has made for the Columbia.” 

Today, some record collectors tfliink 
of Miss Kerns ias a Columbia 
counterpart of Victor's better known 
and more popular Olive Kline. The 
two sang much the same sort of 
music, but Grace Kerns did not Im- 
itate Victor’s Olive. In fact, her re- 
cording career began before Miss 
Kline's. 

Grace Kern's list of Columbia rec- 
ords is so extensive that not all can 
be mentioned. Some of the more out- 
standing. however, will be chosen for 
Supplement quotation and discussion. 

In January, 1912, her version of 
Tito Mattel's ballad, “Dear Heart,” 


Conducted by 
JIM WALSH 


was described as “unmistakably one 
of the best soprano records ever is- 
sued in the Columbia list, made so by 
the exquisite quality of Miss Kerns' 
voice and her intelligent conception 
of the interpretative demands of the 
song." 

The April supplement brought a 
more ambitious undertaking, in 
which Miss Kerns and “Grand Opera 
Chorus” sang “Le Vergine degli 
Angeli" (The Angelic Virgin) from 
the finale of Verdi's “La Forza del 
Destino." This was described as: 

"Our latest masterpiece of popular- 
priced operatic recoi-ding! . . . The 

selection opens wiuh several bars by 
the male chorus after which the so- 
prano takes the main, theme as a solo, 
following which the soloist and chorus 
combine for the finale. . . 

"Miss Kerns has acquitted herself 
quite as well as in the many other re- 
cordings she has made for us, her vo- 
calism being unexceptionable, as usual, 
and her Italian diction entireLy ade- 
quate. 

"The choral parts were recorded un- 
der the personal direction of Sr. G-iulio 
Setti, Chorus Master of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, New York.” 

October brought what the Supple- 
ment writer (and, by the way, have 
you noticed how fond he was of the 
word, “vocalism?”) described as 
“Two Famous Romantic Opera Solos 
by Grace Kerns.” Both were from 
“The Bohemian Girl," one being, as 
you have guessed, “I Dreamt I 
Dwelt in Marble Halls" and the other 
the less familiar “Come With the 
Gypsy Bride.” 

It was predicted that “ T Dreamt' 

. . . sung as beautifully as Miss 
Kerns sings it will surely enter a 
new period of popularity." In the 
same issue, Miss Kerns sang “Roses 
Bloom for Lovers" from “The Rose 
Maid.” 

There can hardly be a better place 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following; 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten -inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and ailver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONB 
CO., Disco Zonofono, DLsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

60 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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to discuss Grace Kerns' one Edison 
Blue Amberol cylinder, for it, too, 
was “Roses Bloom for Lovers.” Al- 
though the fourth Blue Amberol 
(1504) in numerical order, it did not 
appear in the first Blue Amberol list 
but in the second, which was dated 
December, 1912. In part the descrip- 
tion reads: 

“From abroad the merry tuneful njess 
of the Viennese operetta, ‘The Rose 
Maid/ has found its way to Broadway, 
where all lovers of light opera are en- 
thusiastic over the delicate eharm of 
its music. . . (This) song proved the 
hit of the production. . . Miss Kerns 
is a new Edison soprano and the deli- 
cate clearness of her voice is displayed 
lo excellent advantage. . 

The “new soprano,” like the “new 
tenor,’ 1 John Barnes Wells, however, 
made one record and never appeared 
again in an Edison list. 

In December, Miss Kerns essayed 
“Poor Wandering One” from Gilbert 
and Sullivan’s “Pirates of Penzance,” 
and received this tribute: 

“Miss Kerns has given us an inter- 
pretation remarkable Ln its excellence, 
her vocalism (!!!) in the coloratura 
passages a<s usual approximating per- 
fection." 

January brought a record of 
“Sweetheart, Let’s Go A-Walking,” 
from the New York Hippodrome pro- 
duction, “Under Many Flags,” sung 
by a tenor, Harry La Forge, about 
whom I know nothing, and a soprano, 
Miriam Clark, whom I suspect of 
being Grace Kerns in disguise, large- 
ly on the basis of voice resemblance, 
and because Miss Kerns’ mother had 
the maiden name of Clark. 

I have an idea that “Miriam 
Clark” was a forerunner of an- 
other name the soprano used several 
years later. 

Mr. Jell, the supplement writer, 
was lavish in March, .1913, with 
praise of Miss Kerns’ record of “The 
Last Rose of Summer:” 

“We i^sue this month a new vocal 
record of this immortally lovely song 
that will easily rank as one of the 
finest recordings of it ever presented. 
Miss Kerns, whose singing- seems to be 
increasing in beauty of tone and grace- 
fulness of expression with each suc- 
ceeding season, has invested the song 
with a truly wonderful measure of 
dignity and true artistry. The velvety 
quality of tone on the high notes is 
particularly noticeable.” 

But why was there no mention of 
the lady’s immaculate “vocalism”? 

In April the waltz song, “Car- 
men a,” was sung by “our all-star 
quartet,” whose members were Grace 
Kerns, soprano; Mildred Potter, alto; 
Craig Campbell tenor; and Frank 
Croxton, bass. The other side was 
a vocal arrangement of Strauss' 
“Blue Danube Waltz,” by the Co- 
lumbia Light Opera Company, of 
which Miss Kerns was a member. 

April brought, too, the first duet 
by the Misses Kerns and Potter. 
They sang “I Would That My Love,” 
coupled with a Kerns solo, “Just A- 
Wearyin' for You.” Just as Grace 
Kerns is sometimes thought of as a 
Columbia rival to Olive Kline (or 
Lucy Isabelle Marsh) on Victor, so 
Kerns and Potter are mentioned as 
opponents of the Victor duet team 
of Olive Kline and Elsie Baker. 

Actually, they began singing to- 
gether more than two years earlier 
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MUSIC BOXES 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 

I gears and pinions made right im my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
i SIGiNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
1 money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 

I Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
I offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

| Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

I Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 

= tfo 
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MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 


Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the lB 1 /^'' 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types of 
mechanical musical items for restor- 
ing and reselling. tfc 
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OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

Musical Boxes - Talking Machines - Music Rolls 

Antique and new musical items bought, sold, and restored. 

Musical boxes, talking’ maohlnes, player pianos, player organs and rolls. 
Music movements and music rolls made to order from sheet music piano score. 
Old rolls re- cut and expression added to 88 note rolls, 

1626-1628 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 

Tel 338-8226, 942-0416 

Visit the Wiscasset Musical Wonder House, 
opening June, 1964, in Wiscasset, Maine tfe 
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antique 

MUSIC BOXES 

for sa/e 

MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF ALL SIZES & TYPES 
Small 4 tune instruments up to large table models playing 
90 tunes, some with bells, drum, organ attachments, danc- 
ing dolls, etc. Also the disc type, all sizes, & extra discs. 
Lists upon request. Expert repairing , All work guaranteed. 

(Ori^. Established Switzerland 1825) 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 
139 4th Ave. Pelham, N. Y. 

Phone 914 PE. 8-1506 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY OP 
MUSIC BOXES 
15. postpaid 

242 page*. 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist at 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of clock- 
makers. watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 

Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Ml chi ran, Chieafo 5. 111. 
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Music is well said to be the 
speech of angels. 

— Thomas Carlyle 
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than the Kline-Baker combination. 
And Mildred Potter died September 
24, 1915, less than three months 
after the first Kline-Baker duet ap- 
peared in the July Victor list. 

Cultured Columbia patrons were 
offered in May “The Celebrated 
'Goodnight* Quartet from Martha,*’ 
as rendered by Kerns, Potter, and 
Croxton, with Reed Miller taking the 
tenor part. They were told that 
“the present record by the best con- 
cert artists of New York City bears 
comparison with any rendition of 
this number ever given.** 

As a solo on a 10-inch record 
Miss Kerns sang “Danube River,” 
described as: 

“One of the 'good old songs’ that are 
everlastingly popular is found in this 
well-known number, which Miss Kerns 
sing's with so much expression and 
tonaJ beauty.” 

II. Wells Comes to Columbia 
It’s time now to go back to John 
Barnes Wells. 

When that accomplished tenor*s 
records were last discussed he had 
sung “My Wonderful Dream Girl” 
for the November, 1913, Victor list. 
That same month saw the appear- 
ance of his first Columbia record, 
on which he sang “The Rose of 
Tralee.** Miss Potter was heard on 
the A side in “Oh Promise Me.** 
The supplement description, accom- 
panied by a rather saturnine looking 
small photo of Wells, read: 

“With thite double disc we present 
also the first Columbia recording by 
one of the most popular of American 
tenors, Mr. John Barnes Wells, who 
sings for us one of the standard Irish 
ballads that are forever in demand. 
The skill and finish of Mr. Wells’ style 
could not be more consummately dem- 
onstrated.” 

In January, 1914. the first record 
by the famous Columbia Stellar 
Quartet, an organization whose mem- 
bers were especially selected by Mr. 
Jell, was issued. They sang “Sally 
in Our Alley** and “The Girl I Left 
Behind Me.** Charles Harrison, was 
first tenor; Wells, second tenor: An- 
drea Sarto, baritone; and Prank 
Croxton, bass. 

We shall later meet Mr. Wells 
in a surprising male quartet reap- 
pearance on Columbia records, but 
he apparently sang in only two Stel- 
lar Quartet numbers. His place was 
soon taken by Henry Burr for a few 
records. Burr gave way to Reed 
Miller, who remained the quartet's 
“lead** until he died in 1923. 

The Columbia Ladies* Quartet 
made its first record for the March, 
1914, issue. The songs were “Rockin* 
in de Win* ** and “Little Alabama 
Coon.** The artists were Miss Kem 
and Louise McMahon, sopranos; and 
Miss Potter and Clara Moister, con- 
traltos. 

Miss McMahon also made some 
records under the name of Grace 
Nash, and I thought for a consider- 
able time that Grace Kerns was x 
Miss Nash. Later, however, I dis- ^ 
covered identical photographs of \ 
“McMahon** and “Nash.” The des- 
cription ran: 

“This latest of the Columbia Quartet 
organization*; will be voted one of the 
greatest artistic successes we have ever 
instituted. The voices are chosen from 


among the best of American concert 
sopranos and altos, each singer an art- 
ist and a soloist of note. 

"The need of a thoroughly efficient 
Ladies Quartet has been strongly felt 
for some dime in record work, and this 
need is now amply supplied. The fine 
blending of voices and the splendid 
musicianship shown prove the effici- 
ency of the new combination.” 

Columbia's Educational Depart- 
ment, a futile rival to Victors ex- 
tremely efficient one, offered in 
March “model records for seventh 
and eighth grades . . Two Famous 
School Songs by the Columbia Trio.” 
The songs were 'Stars of the Sum- 
mer Night” and “The Loreley,” and 
the singers, Miss Kerns, Beulah Gay- 
lord Young (who later became Mrs. 
Charles Harrison), and Miss Mois- 
ter: 

“The combination of first and second 
soprano with the alto (when the voices 
properly blend), forms one of the most 
■beautiful trios, its novelty being not 
the least of its attractive features. 

“All are acquainted with the old Ger- 
man folk-song, ‘The Loreley,’ sung the 
world over in even' conceivable vocal 
combinations Opposite this is a most 
effective arrangement of the old famil- 
iar melody, 'Stars of the Summer 
Night.' ” 

It is interesting to recall that 
Mark Twain once wrote he consid- 
ered “The Loreley” the world's most 
beautiful melody. 

George Clarence Jell was really 
bringing out new Columbia vocal 
groups in 1914. Api'il introduced 
the Columbia Mixed Quartet, con- 
sisting of Kerns, Potter, Harrison, 
and Croxton — the same ensemble 
as the “all star quartet” already 
mentioned except for Harrison tak- 
ing Craig Campbell's place. They 
sang Dudley Buck's “Te Deum No. 
7 (Festival) in B Flat.” 

In August, Wells made his second 
and last appearance with the Colum- 
bia Stellar Quartet, taking part in 
a 12-inch version of “Jesus, Refuge 
of My Soul,” described as “an adap- 
tion of the original air of 'Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul.* On the other 
side, the quartet ban tone Sarto, was 
heard in “What a Saviour.” 

TIL That Remarkable Duet 
And now we have come to the 
historic moment when I can reveal 
the identity of that remarkable duet 
by Grace Kerns and John Barnes 
Wells, which I mentioned last month 
as the reason for my pairing these 
two distinguished concert singers in 
this article. 

The Columbia record I have in 
mind came out in January, 1915, and 
it had the soprano and tenor sing- 
ing — of all things! — a raging 
comic song hit, “Chinatown, My 
Chinatown.** Surely, two such ac- 
complished church, oratorio, and 
concert singers were never called on 
to sing anything less in their usual 

“lin_e^_ 

Now, don't get Tire — wrong. I'hr 
not taking a supercilious attitude. 
I love old-time popular music as 
much as I hate the junk that is 
'"Tei sted on teen-a gers nowadays^- — ^ 
T hewords^oP “"Chihat^TTT^ w i th 
their references to “the festive 
Chink,” “pipe dreams,*’ and “hearts 
that know no other land, didfting to 


and fro” are ridiculous. But the 
music is irresistible, and the song 
is worthy to rank as an American 
folk classic — Broadway variety, of 
course. 

It may be that Grace and John^ 
enjoyed singing it, just as (I have 
read) Caruso, Scotti, and other Me- 
tropolitan Opera stars used to get 
together after performances and 
lustily harmonize, “I'm Alabama 
Bound,” “Alexander's Ragtime 
Band,” “Oh, You Beautiful Doll,” and 
other popular hits, most of which 
have endured. 

Caruso was even quoted as say- 
ing that good “pop tunes” contained 
better music than most of the opera 
he sang and that he actually pre- 
ferred to sing them. But that may 
have been a press agent's idea of a 
“color” story and Caruso may never 
have said it. 

Regardless of what their senti- 
ments may have been, Miss Kerns 
and Mr. Wells did a rattling good 
job with “Chinatown.” 

If there is any criticism, it is that, 
to me, the soprano's voice is a bit 
too high pitched and her style 
slightly too intense and emotional, 
while Wells sounds, as he usually 
did in singing popular music, some- 
what phlegmatic at times. But they 
really go to towu on the third chorus, 
when Wells abandons the almost 
baritone range in which he has been 
singing and goes 'way up high. 

I can think of only one other 
vocal record of “Chinatown.” The 
American Quartet sang it for Victor, 
with Billy Murray doing most of 
the work but Bill Hooley getting in 
some good bass licks. The duet ver- 
sion may be somewhat superior from 
a musical standpoint, but the quartet 
catches the exact spirit of the ludi- 
crous song. 

Edison and Pathe passed up a sure 
thing by not making records of the 
song. All that aside, the Kerns and 
Wells rendition of “Chinatown, My 
Chinatown,” once heard will never 
be forgotten. 

Incidentally, the song was what 
the music trade calls a “sleeper” — 
one published for years before it be- 
comes popular. Until recently I was 
puzzled as to when it was composed 
and printed. 

I had seen 1906, 1910, and 1914 
given as the copyright dates. “China- 
town” didn't become popular until 
1914, but I recently found a copy of 
the sheet music, and the copyright 
date is 1910. 

In both the Victor and Columbia 
records, “almond eyes of brown” is 
pronounced “al-mond” instead of 
“ah-mond.” I suspect it had to be 
pronounced that way to fit the meter 
of Billy Jerome’s lyrics set to the 
music of Jean Schwartz. 

By the way, my copy of the Kerns- 
Wells duet is on a Cort record, rather 
than Columbia. If you have been 
planning to write me and accuse me 
of napping because I hadn’t men- 
tioned that records by both Miss 
Kerns and Mr. Wells are found on 
Standard, United, Harmony, Cort, 
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Remick Perfection, Consolidated, and 
other off-brand discs, please don't 
waste your time. 

I have mentioned repeatedly in 
HOBBIES that Columbia records 
were pressed for other firms under a 
variety of labels — probably several 
dozen altogether. I know about them, 
but it is impractical, as well as im- 
possible, to find space to list the 
artists' records under anything* but 
the original Columbia label. 

But back to that duet. It is amus- 
ing to notice that the November, 
1914, Etude had listed Grace Kerns 
as one of a fairly large number of 
American singers whose training was 
American and who had adhered to 
the highest ideals in opera and con- 
cert. It's odd that Wells, who was 
the better known of the two, wasn't 
mentioned. 

Reinald Werrenrath appears as 
Reinhold Werrenrath! 

Oh yes, the Columbia Supplement 
referred to: 

“ ‘Chinatown, My Chinatown,' a 
dainty Oriental melody whose popular- 
ity commenced on the Pacific Coast 
(and) has recently swept across the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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VIOLINS: Josef Guainerius, hand- 

made (copy), made in Germany, 1884, 
very fine copy in perfect condition, wtilCh 
wooden case and newly re haired bow, 
$225. Stradivari (copy), mold -made, 1928, 
and bow, $95. Plus pos tage an d pack - 
Germany, good copy, fine condition, case 
ins J . — Mrs. Ronald E. Nelson, 147 Ran 7 
dolph Dr., Bangor, Maine. au36lS 


GUITAR 


Outstanding guitar teacher's in- 
struction booklet “Getting Started.” 
Important first steps in learning to 
accompany singing. $1. — Guitar In- 
struction. 9 Mayflower Drive. Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 10710. jly3675 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists of 
records or phonographs you have for 
sale. X am a collector only. The only 
records X want to buy are sapphire, 
center-start Path© discs by Gene Greene, 
"The Ragtime King." I wull pay $3 for 
fine copies of Pathe records by Greene, 
if they are not already In my collection. 
I need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after 'that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Talking Machine World 
from 1905 to 1926 and The Edison Pho- 
nograph or Amborola Monthly, Diamond 
Points, the Columbia Record and the 
Voice of (he Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Va. tfx 


WANTED: Jolson material. — Dick 
Bonestee-I, 3249 Perkins Lane West, Se- 
attle, Wash. jlyl2407 
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CITY OF LONDON PriONOGRAPH SOCIETY 
Oldest active Society In the world for en- 
thusiasts of cylinders, discs and phonos. World- 
wide membership. Subscription outside Europe $3 
annually. Write for latest cepy of magazLne to: 


ERNEST BAYLY 
19 Glendale Road 

Sonthbourue, Bournemouth, England 

Jep 


MUSIC — REPAIRS 

ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 

EXPERT melo'deon repairing. — Lam- 
4>er, 1072 E. Leonard, Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 49505. (C-Shar,p Hobby Shop). 

myl269S 

WANTED: Over the shoulder or other 
antique band instruments. — W. A. Hol- 
loway, 1547 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 
10, 111. jly3403 

RECORDS FOR SALE 

WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors' items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

je30S4 


DUPLICATES for sale. Free listings. 
— Edward F. Tobener, Collector of Clas- 
sical Records, 14-05 E. 66th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 64131 je3633 

Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP's: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 81st St., New York 
24, N. Y. nl22553 


HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide" lists 7500 numbers 
values, $2.50 .postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors' Exchange, S25 7 Oh Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y. jcl20061 


WANTED: Coin-operated electric play- 
er piano with stained gtiass front. Plays 
drums, chimes, etc. — Harold Shaner, 
1042 Myrtle St„ Cumberland, Md. je3633 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


FOR SALE: 125 Apollo Concert Grand 
rolls in top condition. AM classical 88- 
note. Listing sent on request. Best offer 
takes all. — Clifford Buckalew, 4130 
Sycamore Lane, Kokomo, Ind. 46901 
je!042 

WANT aili piano and music rolls, es- 
pecially Duo-Art, Welte, Ampico, odd or 
unusual rolls. Lists unnecessary. — Box 

787H, Kemah, Texas. myl24631 

WANTED: Following reprodu cing p i - 
ano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available In entirety on 12" LP. — ARG, 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. au3G14 


RECORDS: 78's of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thibault, 561 Ferry Ave., 
Camden 4. N. J. je3483 


RARE 78's. State category. — Record 
Lists, P.O. Box 2122, Riverside, Calif 
92506. nl2407 


BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano is the book of complete 
Information on how to do every aspect 
of restoration on these valuable ma- 
chines. $6.95 postpaid. Tells where to 
obtain all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Piano Treasury is the complete 
illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano in America, $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our Hst of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
■money refunded. — The Vestal Press, 
Vestal 2, N. Y. n62342 


Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A.R.G., 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y. au3483 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South’s 
store for top condition collectors' 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
— Record Collectors Service, 2322 Bis- 

cayne Blvd., Miami 37, Fla. o6S29 

COLLECTORS or dealers: Hundreds 
early operatic originals, imports, re- 
issues. Special lists offering certain art- 
ists. labels, other classifications, as re- 
quested. — Penn Courtney, 4817 Gilbert 
Drive, Shreveport, Louisiana. jty3614 


RECORDS: all kinds except classical. 
Old record catalogs. Back issues of HOB- 
BIES. Please Hst specific wants if pos- 
sible. — W. Praster, 656 Miami Road, 
Wenonab, N. J. Tel. 609 - S57-4686. 

au3QS 4 

FOR SALE: Edison records to teach 
Spanish, German, French. 16 records on 
French, 17 records on Spanish. 22 rec- 
ords on German. There are 4 leather 
hound books on each 12 leather bound 
hooks. There are 77 small paper-bound 
books in above language. Books were 
copyrighted 1902 by International Text- 
book Co., Scranton, Pa. Above items in 
■perfect condition. Write. — Paul Taff, 
13398 West 23rd Place, Golden, Colo. 

j_el025 

RECORDS: Rodeheaver & Asher, Billy 
Murray, Crum its, Dalharts, Collins. Col- 
lins Harlem Ada Jones, MacDonough, 
McCormack, GaUi Curci, Bisham. Ester 
Walcer, Aileen Stanley, Nora Bayes. 
Buddy Clarks, Violin, Columbia. Red 
Seal, many others. Stamp please. — B. 
Soh-loemer. 4125 St. John Terrace. Deer 

■Park. Ohio. jel003 

MONTHLY LISTS of classical vocal 
78 r.p.m. Many rarities. Operatic 78 col- 
lections bought. — The Domart Collec- 
tion, 400 Mineral Spuing Ave.. Paw- 
tucket, R, I. Phone PAwtucket 3-2889. 

m y!22 971 

OVER 100,000 hard-to-get records, 190? 
to LP. — Jack's Record Cellar, 254 Scott 
St* San Francisco 17. Calif. myl2S801 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


OLD CYLINDER or disc phonographs. 
Cylinder records. Hand roller organs and 
rolls. Will buy any amount, good prices 
paid. — Neumann Miller, 410 W. Lomita, 
Glendale, Calif. 91204 je3234 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 min. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 75c. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth. Minersville. Pa. apl22741 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18%" $3; 
15y 2 ” $2.50; 9-5/16” $1. Pins post- 
age. — 'Squires, 2328 Charming Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. jly6468 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet musriC to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's 3151 High, Denver 

5, Colorado . sl269S 

OLD POPULAR sheet music. Please 
write: Robt. Greenlaw, 307 No. Rampart, 
km. 412, Los Angeles 26, Calif. 06445 
OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy & sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 406 S. Main 
S-t., Los Angeles, Calif. 90013. au3023 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With o Compact Low-Cost Leo Silent Suction Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000'$ IN USE 

■rilt to 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tujunga, Calif. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 35) 
whole country. We ftuuve made an ex- 
cellent duet recording- of it by Miss 
Kerns aivd Mi*. Wells.” 

Brother, you sure did! But I would 
like to know what the musical purists 
thought when they saw that record 
listed, or if any of them happened to 
hear it! 

IV. More Kerns and Wells Recordings 
— Some Mysterious Names 
Both the soprano and tenor found 
new duet partners on opposite sides 
of a 12-inch record in March, 1915. 
On one face, Miss Kerns and Harry 
McClaskey (Henry Burr to you!) 
sang “When Ye Gang Awa’, Jamie," 
and on the other, Miss Potter and 
Wells combined in “Land of the 
Swallows." 

Miss Kerns must have felt, after 
singing with Burr, that she was now 
one of the Columbia “family." Burr's 
popularity was so great and his tal- 
ents so varied that almost every 
popular Columbia vocalist was called 
on at one time or another to sing 
a duet with him. 

The Supplement assured Columbia 
patrons that “for these numbers we 
have used some of the best artists 
to be found in our regular list, and 
the results have amply justified the 
pains taken in the recording." 

In April, a previously unheard so- 
prano joined Burr in three duets — 
“When My Ship Comes In,” “What'll 
You Do” and “Let's Settle Down in 
a One-Horse Town.” 

iShe was called Frances Fisher, but 
after listening to her high-pitched 
duet work I strongly suspect this 
was just another name for Grace 
Kerns, especially since she had ap- 
peared in a duet under her right 
name with McClaskey/BuiT the 
month before. Several other Fisher- 
Burr duets were listed during the 
following few months. 

While I was pondering about Fran- 
ces Fisher, I found myself wonder- 
ing, as I had done before, over the 
identity of the equally mysterious 
“Miss M. Mayew,” sometimes called 
“Miss Margaret Mayew.” And then, 
what I believe is the solution pop- 
ped into my mind, as it should have 
done years before. 

The “Mayew” records started to 
appear about the time the charm- 
ing soprano, Elise Stevenson, lost 
her duet partner, Frank C. Stanley, 
by death, and began to sing with 
Burr 'instead. They were issued 
through 1910 and 1911 until Miss 
Stevenson decided to abandon her 
recording career at her husband's in- 
sistence. The last Columbia record 
under Elise Stevenson's name was 
numbered A1029; the last Mayew 
duet with Burr, A1057. 

Burr made duet records of “Day 
Dreams, Visions of Bliss” with both 
ladies — with Miss Stevenson for 
Victor and Miss Mayew for Colum- 
bia. I played them both and the 
similarities in voice and style seem 
unmistakable. Pending further re- 
velations, I think we may assume that 
Misses Stevenson and Mayew (the 


latter made no solos but sang only 
as Burr's partner) were the same 
person. 

Furthermore I also suspect Miss 
Stevenson was the soprano, Caroline 
Vaughan, who helped Burr to record 
“There's a Girl in Havana,” a song 
written by Irving Berlin, but which 
he permitted to be published under 
the names of his brother-in-law, E. 
Ray Goetz, and A. Baldwin iSloane. 

Also in April appeared one of the 
most popular Columbia records, 
A1686, with Misses Kerns and Pot- 
ter singing “Whispering Hope” and 
Miss Kerns and Herbert Stuart (who 
was really Albert Wiederhold), bari- 
tone, being heard in “Somewhere a 
Voice is Calling.” 

The Columbia Supplement, begin- 
ning with this issue, was printed in 
larger, more readable type, in which 
Mr. Jell said: 

“Perhaps the best duet combination 
in both recording: and rendition ever 
issued on record. The familiar melody 
and appealing- sentiment of ‘Whisper- 
ing Hope* are irresistible as sung by 
Miss ICems and Miss Potter. 

“ ‘Somewhere a Voice is Calling, ’ a 
beautiful new two-part song from Eng- 
land, is now repeating in America its 
sensational success abroad. It is re- 
corded with striking: effect by Miss 
Kerns and Mr. Stuart." 

It is conceivable that this record 
of “Whispering Hope” induced Vic- 
tor to issue the Kline-Baker version 
that came out in July, and the Kerns- 
Stuart side caused Edison to make 
the famous Diamond Disc of “Some- 
where a Voice is Calling” by Eliza- 
beth Spencer, soprano, and Vernon 
Archibald, baritone. 

I have said that Miss Kerns and 
Mr. Wells made only the one duet, 
“Chinatown." That statement does 
not stand, however, if the soprano 
were really Miriam Clark. 

In June, 1915, Miss Clark, whoever 
she was, and Wells sang “The Flame 
of Love,” coupled with Sam Ash's 
tenor rendition of “My Own Vene- 
tian Rose.” And in February, they 
had sung “Love Moon” from “Chin 
Chin,” coupled with "Calling Me 
Home,” by the Stellar Quartet. 

Miss Kerns was present in June, 
singing “I Feel Thy Angel Spirit” 
with Wiederhold, doing a solo of “I 
Love You Truly,” and taking part 
in “Mighty Lak’ a Rose,” and 
Brahms' “Lullaby” as interpreted by 
the Columbia Ladies Quartet. 

In July, mysterious Miriam sang 
the soprano solo in “I'm a Pilgrim,” 
by the Columbia Mixed Quintet. 
Since Miss Kerns has already been 
identified as the soprano of the 
Mixed Quartet, it seems a logical 
deduction that she was also in the 
quintet, taking the chief soprano 
part. But that, of course, is guess- 
work. And who was the fifth mem- 
ber? 

The Vi r gin i a s op ran o receive d 
more praise in August for her record 
of “The Nightingale Song” and “Am- 
ong the Lilies:” 

“In the ‘Nightingale Song,’ Miss 
Ker ns re n d e r s , in her own individual 
style, one of the best recordings it has 
ever been out goo'd far tune to an- 
nounce. Equally effective, too, is the 
rendition of Czibulka’s famous compo- 
sition." 


October brought the most ambi- 
tious double-faced record in which 
Grace Kerns had taken part. One 
side of the 12-inch disc contained 
the Rigoletto Quartet and the other 
the Lucia Sextet, sung in English. 
A sad feature was the appearance 
in both of Mildred Potter. She had 
died a week before the October 1 
release date. The Quartet was by 
Kerns, Potter, Charles Harrison, and 
Wiederhold; the Sextet by the same 
four with Reed Miller and Frank 
Croxton added. Certainly a cast of 
stellar singers, regardless of how 
well their interpretations may have 
pleased opera specialists. 

The supplement description laid it 
on thick: 

“In this new papular-priced Column la 
recording a wonderful treat awaits the 
thousands who recognize in these two 
selections the most inspired concertized 
compositions in all opera . . . 

*‘A description of these selections is 
unnecessary. The great fact is the 
singing of them by Columbia artists 
of such merit that the resulting record 
can be compared favorably with the 
most expensive ones that money can 
buy, and yet sell at a popular price. 

"The singers, selected from a long- 
list of Columbia talent, have been 
trained specially to produce the perfect 
vocalization and stupendous finales of 
these operatic masterpieces. Their 
success can be delightedly heat'd in 
every home on this remarkable Colum- 
bia record.” 

“The Flame of Love” was John 
Barnes Wells' last appearance in a 
regular Columbia record list. His 
last solo had been issued in Febru- 
ary, 1915, and must have been his 
most popular Columbia record — 
the great Ernest R. Ball ballad hit, 
“A Little Bit of Heaven.” 

We may now leave Columbia for 
Victor and consider some Wells re- 
cords that have not yet come to our 
attention. 

(To be continued) 


OBITUARY 

WILLIAM H. WINTER 

Henry Winter of Boston, Mass., 
HOBBIES' advertiser, has written 
to tell us of the death of his brother, 
William H. Winter, on March 25. He 
was ®4 years of age. 

The late Mr. Winter was an artist 
and colorist as assistant to Mr. Tif- 
fany in the former Tiffany Studios. 

Many of the late Mr. Winter's 
mu rails are in state and public build- 
ings. He also had many paintings to 
his credit. Of late years he was 
“dean” of the scenic artists union. 


MARY G. HARPENDING 

Mary G. Harpending, Rochester, 
N.Y., and formerly of Dundee, N.Y., 
passed away on March 24. Mrs. Har- 
pending dealt in antiques for many 
years and she and her son, Richard, 
helped in the liquidation and disper- 
sal of many antiques and fine art 
estates in the vicinity of Rochester 
and Dundee. Richard will carry on 
the business. 

Mrs. Harpending is survived also 
by another son, Abram R. six grand- 
children and two great-grandchil- 
dren. 
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I. Wells’ Later Victor Records 

The -previous discussion of John 
Baines Wells’ Victor records ended 
with the issue for November, 19il3, 
when he began to have his name in 
Columbia lists. We now return to his 
Victor activities. 

The highly regarded tenor may 
have signed a one or two-year ex- 
clusive Columbia contract, for he was 
absent from Victor lists for all of 
1914 and 1915. He reappeared in 
February, 1916, singing what ap- 
pears to have been a new recording* 
of Harriet Ware’s “Boat Song,” to 
replace his single-faced one. 

Another Ware song, “Joy of the 
Morning,” was on the reverse side. 
Miss Ware played the accompani- 
ments, which again leads me to think 
she may have been Well’s pianist for 
j a time. 


The record’s number is 17693, 
which indicates that it was originally 
intended for publication around 
March, 1915, but had been held near- 
ly a year. Other double-faced discs 
at the time it was issued were in the 
17900’s. 

The entire page of the March sup- 
plement was given over to a descrip- 
tion of the record, and to photo- 
graphs of Wells standing with arms 
folded, and Miss Ware. Editor (Sam 
Rous wrote: 

. . The new 'records Mr. Wells has 
made for the February list are Harriet 
Ware's enchanting* ‘Boat ’So'nig, 1 a set- 
ting of verses by Montrose Moses, and 
one of the greatest of concert succes- 
ses; and a new song-, also by Miss 
Ware. An interesting: feature of these 
records is the- exceUent accompani- 
ments played by the composer. 

“Miss Ware merits the grateful 
thanks of her countrymen for utilizing 


Whlsle one hears much hue and cry 
about the poverty of good English 
songs, and many of our native com- 
posers turn continuously io German 
verse thereby adding* to a Lieder lit- 
erature already most abundant, Miss 
Ware hears the music in poems of biff 
thought by authors who express them- 
selves in the English longue. 

“To have written 10 songs of even, 
excellence, all to poems which one may 
sing or listen to without shame for 
either sentiment or literary merit, is 
an acc omp Id sh m e nt which should give 
Miss Ware an enduring place among 
contemporary song* writers. But there 
is every indication that she will yet 
do larger and better things toward the 
enrichment of American music/’ 

Wells reappeared in April, 4916, 
with a record which probably ranks 
third, or perhaps second, among his 
best selling* Victors. It was one of 
the prettiest popular song's ever 
written, “(Memories,” and the music 
was by Egbert Van Alstvne, who 
also composed “In the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree,” “Cheyenne,” “Nav- 
ajo,” “I’m Afraid to Come Home in 
the Dark,” and many other great 
hits. On the IB side, Elsie Baker sang* 
“One Fleeting* Hour.” 

A mysterious tenor, William 
Barnes, made his first appearance 
in the same Inst, singing “I Love You, 
That’s One Thing I Know.” Those 
who listened closely and were fa- 
miliar with the voice of a well-known 
concert tenor could have little doubt 
— < and need have had none — that 
William Barnes was John Barnes 
Wells. 

Several other Barnes s elections 
followed, including one ■ — to antici- 
pate a little — in April, 1917, whose 
cataloging was distinctlv curious. It 
was 18239, “Tho’ I’m Not the First 


such lime verses lor her song texts. 


Grace Kerns and John Barnes Wells 


PART III 
By JIM WALSH 
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OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

Musical Boxes - Talking Machines - Music Rolls 

Antique and new musical items bought, sold, and restored. 

Musical boxes, talking machines, player pianos, player organs and rolls. 
Muslo movements and music rolls made to order from sheet music piano score. 
Old rolls re-cut and expression added to 88 note rolls. 

1626-1628 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 7, D. C. 

Tel 338-8226, 042-0416 

Visit the Wiseasset Musical Wonder House, 
opening June, 1964, in Wiseasset, Maine tfo 
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antique 

MUSIC BOXES 

for sale 

MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF ALL SIZES & TYPES 
Small 4 tune instruments up to large table models playing 
90 tunes, some with bells, drum, organ attachments, danc- 
ing dolls, etc. Also the disc type, all sizes, & extra discs. 
Lists upon request. Expert repairing . All work guaranteed. 

(Orig. Established Switzerland 1825) 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 
139 4th Ave. Pelham, N. Y. 

Phone 914 PE. 8-1606 



WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPJ33RA RE- 
CORD, ten- Inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
Labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZO NOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

60 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF 
MUSIC BOXES 
$5, postpaid 

242 pages, 133 halftone Illustrations, checklist of 
music box manufacturers, also checklist of dock- 
makers. watchmakers. Widely acclaimed. 


Published by 

HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, Chicago 5, Ul. 
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to Call You ‘Sweetheart/ Please Let 
Me Be the Last.” 

This record was listed in the sup- 
plement .as being by the Orpheus 
Quartet and the label also mentions 
no one except that group. But the 
complete catalogs from (May, 1917 on, 
as long as the record was still be- 
ing made, described it as being by 
William Barnes and the Orpheus 
Quartet. Probably, however, not one 
purchaser in a thousand realized 
John iBarnes Wells was singing the 
solo part. 

That year, 1917, was one of cur- 
ious Victor catalog procedures, any- 
way. The May catalog contained 
record 18233, “Everything is Going 
Up/' sung by Billy Murray. The 
mating’ was “With His Hands in His 
Pockets and His Pockets in His 
Pants/' by Byron G. Harlan. 

When the August supplement came 
out, the record was reissued, under 
the same number, but with the B side 
changed to “Bolling in His Little 
Rolling Chair/' sung by Willie Wes- 
ton. The Harlan song was perman- 
ently dropped, although his records 
of it for other companies were big 
sellers. 

Going back to 191-6, a Wells record 
of more than ordinary interest was 
announced in August. lOn one side 
he sang the delightful “Long Ago in 
Alcala/' and on the other, three of 
his own little compositions; “The 
Owl/' “The Crow's Egg/' and 
“Why?" At the top of the page was 
a reproduction of a drawing of 
Wells by James Montgomery Flagg. 
Said the supplement: 

"Mr. Wells offers for August a de- 
lightful group of humorous songs Which 
he sings in his owmi inimitable style, 
with a diction as clear as a printed 
©age. The first is Andre Messager's 
setting of the famous Weatherly-Ross 
verses — ‘charming nonsense,’ someone 
lias called the song. It is the best ‘take- 
off on the modern concert song ever 
written. 

“Mr. Wells has also given three of 
his own Quaint and amusing ‘songlets’ 
— attractive titles which his audiences 
are never tired of hearing,” 

In November, Wells sang “The 
Melody of Home" and again had 
luscious-voiced Elsie Baker as his 
companion, with a Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond song, “Today." 

The “Pennsylvania tenor" essayed 
an Irish ballad, “Norah, the Pride of 
Kildare," for the March, 19\17, list. 
Then, nine months later, the last 
John Barnes Wells record Victor was 
ever to issue was announced in the 
December supplement. “When (Shad- 
ows Fall" was its title. 

It was accompanied by a good pic- 
ture of Wells sitting at a piano, 
hands over ears, pretending to be 
horrified at the “vocal expression" 
of a portrait of him — probably the 
one, already mentioned, by James 
Montgomery Flagg. This was the 
Victor record supplement's final com- 
pliment to John Barnes Wells: 

“A lover's pleading cry that 'When 
shadows fall, then you’ll come back to 
me' is the subject of the song by Har- 
old G. Frost and B. Clinton Keithley. 
It is admirably sung with impassioned 
enthusiasm by John Barnes Wells, who 
rises to great heights m the climax. 
He nevertheless gets a beautiful, soft 
tone for the final high note.” 

It is hard to say why there were 


no more Wells records, but he was 
one of several long-standing artists 
who made their last Victor appear- 
ance in that December, 1917, sup- 
plement. Others were Hilly Golden, 
Reed Miller, and Frederick Wheeler. 

The nation had been converted to a 
wiar-time basis and much of the Vic- 
tor plant was producing materials 
for battle. Record and phonograph 
production had to be curtailed, so a 
good many artists were let go,, prob- 
ably with warm assurances, “We'll 
be glad to have you back after things 
return to normal." But Wells and a 
number of others never again ap- 
peared on Victor lists. 

When Victor's last large catalog 
of acoustic records appeared in 1925 
eight Wells titles were still listed: 
“Boat (Song," “Joy of the Morning," 
“Long Ago in Aleak-/' “Mammy's 
Song,” “-Memories," “The Owl," “The 
Rosary," and “(Sweet Genevieve.” But 
all were discontinued when electrical 
recording was introduced. 

Two, however, “Memories," and 
“The Rosary,” were included in a 
1927 catalog of records of historical 
and personal interest, “restored to 
the public by the public's own de- 
mand." The most popular Wells rec- 
ord, “Sweet Genevieve," had been 
re-made electrically by Franklyn 
Baur, 

II. Wells' Last Records 

As best my research indicates, 
Wells was not heard on records again 
until -October, 1919, when the Aeo- 
lian-Vocalion monthly supplement de- 
voted a page to a fhve photo of him. 
! On the opposite page was announced 
his vertical-cut, needle-playing record 
of “The Loi’d is My Light," sand 
“Face to Face;" 


“Another well-known artist has been 
-added to the Vocation Record staff in 
John Barnes Wells, tenor soloist of the 
Collegiate Church of St. Nicholas, New 
York City. 

“This gifted singer, who has been 
equally successful on lihe concert stage 
and in oratorio, has sung two impres- 
sive sacred solos for hu's initial record- 
ing’s. 

“ ‘The Lord Is My Light’ by Allitsen 
gives wide scope for Mr. Wells’ vocal 
■possibilities, while his in terpre ta ta ti on 
of the well -beloved ‘Face to Face’ is 
immensely appealing. There is a pleas- 
urable sense of repose in the sfinging of 
John Barnes Weils that makes listen- 
ing a joy.” 

A month later, Wells sang “The 
Birthday of a King" on another 
Vocal ion record. Then, early in 1926, 
Aeolian-Vocalion stopped making 
hili-and^dale records to follow the 
bandwagon rush to the lateral cut, 
after a lawsuit had ended Victor's 
patent monopoly. The Wells records 
consequently were on sale for only 
a few months and are hard to find 
today. I believe they were his last 
solo discs. 

Until a couple of years ago I had 
thought they were the last records of 
any kind in which he took part, but 
then I was astonished to find in a 
1961 issue of Record Research a list 
of six double-faced discs which Col- 
umbia had made for Reinald Wer- 
renrath through its “Personal -Ser- 
vice Department. 

The songs were all, apparently, 
peculiar to the Psi Upsilon college 
fraternity, the records were for fra- 
ternity use, and Werrenrath was 
assisted by the Psi Upsilon Quartet. 
The other members were Cyrille Car- 
reau, Harold C. Winston — and John 
Barnes Wells! 

I don't know just when those rec- 
ords were made, but it must have 
been in the early 1930's, after Vic- 
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MUSIC BOXES 

I Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 

I gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
I SIGtNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are 
5 money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

= Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 

| Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
1 plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

1 Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

| Barrington - GEORGE A, BIDDEN - Rhode Island 

l tfc 
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LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone T Ay I or 6-4434 


Restored Music Boxes for sale in- 
cluding all types of mechanical mus- 
ical items. Many original factory 
parts are in stock for restoring 
your Regina music box, and tune 
discs are manufactured for the 16 
Regina music box including several 
Christmas songs. We are always 
interested in purchasing all types of 
mechanical musical items for restor- 
ing and reselling. tfc 
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This picture of John Barnes Wells, “admiring" his vocal expression, 
was taken in December, 1917, Victor Record Supplement. 


tor ,had declined to renew the ex- 
clusive contract which Werrenrath 
had for many years. 

They had to be made before Au- 
gust 8, 193-5, for that was the date 
on which John Barnes Wells died in 
Roxbury, N.Y. He was not quite 55. 
I am not certain of the cause of his 
death, but have an impression that 
I read a long time ago he succumbed 
to a heart attack. It’s possible, 
though, that my memory is tricking 
me. 

III. Grace Kerns’ Last 
Columbia Records 

In November, 1915, Columbia made 
its strongest effort to bring its 
monthly record supplement up to a 
standard approaching, if not equat- 
ing, Victor's. The size of pages was 
increased to that of the Victor, better 
paper was used 'and more care was 
used in preparing the text and re- 
producing photographs. 

That first improved supplement 
listed a record of “Auf Wiedersehn,” 
from “The Blue Paradise,” which 
Grace Kerns sang as a duet with the 
English tenor, Hardy Williamson, 
who h.ad been a miner before he be- 
came >a singer. Williamson soon af- 
terwards signed up with Edison and 
traveled extensively giving “tone 
tests.” 

There was an Edison association, 
too, with the record’s other song, 
“Molly Dear, It's You I’m After,” 
sung by Edith Chapman, soprano, 
and a quartet. As “Miss Chap-pel,” 
Edith Chapman ted figured a decade 
before in Edison two-minute cylinder 
lists. 

And it has just struck me that 
she must be the otherwise unknown 
soprano, “Ethel Costello,” who ap- 
peared in the Columbia lists at about 
the same time that Miss Chapman 


made her Columbia debut. 

When artists recorded under as- 
sumed names they were fond of 
using their own initials (for ex- 
ample, Elsie Baker called herself 
Edna Brown) , so Edith Chapman 
and Ethel Costello almost certainly 
were the same woman. 

In May, 1917, Miss Kerns sang a 
Hawaiian, number, “On the Shore at 
Le Le Wi,” with Reed Miller as her 
partner. The coupling, “When; Cupid 
Calls,” was by Kerns and Miller 
with Andrea Sarto’s baritone added 
for extra measure. 

The same list also had “Miriam 
Clark” singing “So Long, Letty,” 
with Hardy Williamson. In view of 
Miss Kerns' previous association with 
Williamson, this provides more cir- 
cumstantial evidence that Grace and 
Miriam were the same. 

There should have been a good 
sale for a June record on which Miss 
Kerns sang “Kiss Me Ag\ain” and 
she and Miller were heard in “They 
Didn't Believe Me.” 

For the August supplement, Miss 
Kerns, Charles Harrison, and the 
Columbia Opera Chorus sang the 
“Miserere” from “II Trovatore,” re- 
placing one which had been made 
several years before by Elise Steven- 
son and John Young. 

A record that must have been one 
of the more attractive of Miss Kern’s 
offerings came out in November. It 
combined 1 “Bonnie (Sweet Bessie” and 
“When the Roses Bloom.” The des- 
cription said : 

“The voice of Grace Kerns is famil- 
iar on many of the finest choral, quar- 
tet, and duet records In our catalog-. 
It is an added .pleasure to hear Mi ss 
Kerns' solo in such a gem as Gilbert's 
'Bonsvie Sweet Bessie.' ‘When the Koses 
Bloom' is even more beautiful. . . , 
Certainly this song ilts one Schubert 
himself could w&Ll claim, so tender- 
sweet is the melody.” 


Miriam Clark disappeared, but in 
March, 1917, Grace Kerns was listed 
singing “Poor Butterfly” in the grnise 
of “Katherine Clark.” There can be 
no doubt about her identity in this 
instance. 

We have seen that Katherine, or 
Catherine Clark was her mother’s 
maiden name, and no doubt it oc- 
curred to the soprano that it would 
be a nice tribute to her mother to 
make a few records under that lady’s 
name. 

PeiRaps her mother may also have 
had the name of Miriam or there 
may have been a Miriam Clark 
among Miss Kerns’ other kinfolks. 
Under her own name Miss Kerns 
sang Margaret R. Lang’s “Irish Love 
Song*.” 

In April, the soprano, whose Col- 
umbia days were almost at an end, 
had another duet with Reed Miller. 
They sang “Our (Star,” a vocal set- 
ting of Rubenstein’s “Monastery 
Bells.” 

Meanwhile-, a new soprano, a Mor- 
mon girl from Utah, Lucy Gates, had 
been engaged. She began to make 
many records of the type that had 
been associated with Miss Kerns. It 
might be said she became Columbia’s 
“new Grace Kerns.” 

There were no more records with 
Miss Kerns’ name except for two 
containing Catholic music, which 
must have been issued in 1917 but 
did not appear in the monthly sup- 
plements. They were numbered out 
of sequence; A3055 coupled “0 Bread 
of Heaven” and “Soul of My Sav- 
iour,” and A3056, “Holy God, We 
Praise Thy Name” and “Hear the 
Children, Gentle Jesus.” 

In August, 1917, “Katherine 
Clark” was present with a song 
whose title had a prophetic touch, 
“I’m a Regular Daughter of Uncle 
Sam,” for, with her country throw- 
ing its full strength into World War 
I, Miss Kerns gave up her concert 
and recording career to go abroad 
and minister to the needs of service 
men. 

The last “Katherine Clark” record 
was listed in October. It was called 
“Hello! My 'Soldier Boy,” was des- 
cribed as “a wireless novelty,” and 
was composed by Fred W. Hager, 
who wrote more “descriptive spec- 
ialties” for phonograph use than any 
other musician. The soprano had 
Henry Burr as her fellow sing*er. On 
the other side the Peerless Quartet 
sang another Hager number, “The 
Spirit of ’Jl7:” 

"The wireless novelty song, ‘Hello! 
My Soldier Boy/ is certainly up-to- 
date. The g’irl who sends her love ‘over 
and through the atmosphere* is, in (his 
sense, Katherine Clark, and her soldier 
boy, Henry Burr, both favorite Colum- 
bia artists. And, by the way, you can 
hear the wireless •tickling merrily thru- 
out the song," 

That was the last, for Columbia, 
of Grace Kerns, (Miriam Clark, and 
Katherine Clark. For some reason, 
the company soon (afterwards pro- 
ceeded to a wholesale slaughter of her 
records. 

When the .September, 1916, cat- 
alog was published, she had only 
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seven 10-inch and two 12-inch solos 
remaining*, althougih many of her 
concerted numbers were retained. A 
new photograph was reproduced 
showing the soprano in what may 
have been an operatic costume. 
Whatever it was, it made her look 
plump. 

By September, 1919, the solos were 
down to the 12- inch i( Bohemian Giri” 
-record and the two 10-inch Catholic 
couplings. The ensemble offerings 
also had been drastically pared. 

(To Be Continued) 


VIOLINS 


VIOLINS: Josref Guainerius, -hand- 
made Ooofp-y), made In Germany, 18-84, 
very fine copy in perfect condition, wilth 
wooden case and newly rehaired bow, 
$225. Stradivari (copy), mold-made, 1928, 
and bow, $95. Pius postage and pack- 
Germany, good copy, fine condition, case 
m gr. — Mrs. Ronald E. Nedson, 147 Ran- 
dolph Dr., Bangor, Maine, au3&l8 


GUITAR 


Outstanding guitar teacher’s in- 
struction booklet “Getting Started.” 
Important first steps in learning to 
accompany singing. $1. — Guitar In- 
struction. 9 Mayflower Drive. Yon- 
kers, N.Y. 10710. jly3675 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me hats of 
records or phonographs you have for 
sale. I am a coflleotor only. The only 
records I want to buy are sapphire, 
center- start Pathe discs by Gene Greene, 
“The Ragtime King.” I will pay $3 for 
fine copies of Pathe records iby Greene, 
if they are not already in my -collection. 
I need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 
Want phonograph trade publications, 
sruch a-s the Talking Machine World 
from 1905 to 1926 and The Edison Pho- 
nograph or Amberola Monthly, Diamond 
Points, the Columbia Record and the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton. Va. tfx 


WANTED: Jolson material. — Dick 
Bone-steel. 3249 Perkins Dane West, Se- 
attle, Wash. jly!2407 


OLD SHEET MUSIC 

(Turn to Page 44) 


WANTED 

TRADE MARK BERLINER 
PHONOGRAPH 

and 

Any Berliner or Johnsen 
or Victor machines. 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
FOR THESE PHONOGRAPHS. 
Will buy ANY PARTS 
for these machines. 

L. A, SCHLICK 
1728 So. Shore Dr. 
Worthington, Minn. 

tfx 


MUSIC — REPAIRS 


EXPERT melodeon repairing. — Dam- 
per, 1072 33. Leonard, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 49505, (C- Sharp Hobby Shop). 

myl2698 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors' items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

s30S4 


Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP’s: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 81st St., New York 
24, N. Y. nl22553 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide’’ lists 7500 numbers 
values, $2.50 postpaid.— American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 7tJh Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y. jel2466a 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available ; in entirety on 12" DP. — ARG. 
341 Cooper Sta.. New York, N.Y. au3614 


RECORDS: 78’s of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thibault, 561 Ferry Ave., 
Camden 4, N. J. &34S3 


RARE 78’s. State category. — Record 
Li sis, P.O. Box 2122, Riverside, Calif 
92506. itl2407 


Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A.R.G., 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y. au3483 


GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South’s 
store for top condition collectors’ 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category. 
— Record Collectors Service, 2322 Bis- 
cayne Blvd.. Miami 37, Fla. o6829 


COLLECTORS or dealers: Hundreds 
early operable originals, imports, re- 
issues. Special lists offering certain art- 
ists, labels', other classifications, as re- 
quested. — Penn Courtney. 4817 Gilbert 
Drive, Shreveport, Louisiana. jly3614 


RECORDS: all kinds except classical. 
Old record catalogs. Back issues of HOB- 
BIES. Please Hart specific wants if pos- 
sible. — W. Fraster, 656 Miami Road, 
Wenonah, N. J. Tel. 609 - 857-4686. 

au3084 


FOR SALE: Disc and cylinder records, 
phonographs. 25c for lists. Evolution of 
the Phonograph by Reed and Welch. 
89.95. — Coppe moil's Antiques, Box 6, 
Palatine Bridge, N.Y. au3004 


FOR SALE: Several fiifne music, boxes, 
some coin glass, clcfcks amid Winchesters. 
— Write Lee Boddy, River Oaks Road, 
Iowa Falls. Iowa. au3023 


MONTHLY LISTS of classical vocal 
78 r.p.m. Many rarities. Operatic 78 col- 
lections bought. — The Doma.rt Col'Iec- 
tion, 400 Mineral Sprang Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Phone PAwtucket 3-2889. 

my 1 2297 1 ! 


OVER 100.000 hard- to -get records. 1903 
to LP. — Jack’s Record Cellar, 254 Scott 
St * San Francisco 17. Calif. myl2S801 


Wanted: Radio Transcription Re- 
cords featuring Russ Columbo. radio 
crooner in the eariy 1930’s. Will pay 
highest prices. Needed for research. 
Roy iSteifel, Box 511, Winston-Salem. 
N. C. s3447 


ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Over the shoulder or other 
antique band instr uments. — W, A Hol- 
loway, 1547 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 
10, 111. Jly3403 


WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Reproducers and repro- 
ducer parts for old phonographs. Can re- 
pair. Will trade phonographs for banks. 
— Miller’s, 1G»17 Westgaie Rd., Troy, 
Ohio 45373. S3023 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


WANT a H piano and music rolls, es- 
pecially Duo -Art, Welt-e, Ampico, odd or 
unusual rolls. Lists unnecessary. — Box 

7S7H, Kemah, Texas. myl24631 

WANTED: Following reproducing pi- 
ano rolls: 1) QRS Record©. 2) Recordo. 
3) VocaJ style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 

n 12082 1 

COLLECTOR of old pi amp rolls, will 
sell, make offer — Mrs. Luther Dam men. 
May vi Lie, No. Dakota. jlyl821 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player PJano is the book of complete 
informal ion on how to do every aspect 
of restoration on these valuable ma- 
chines. $6.95 postpaid. Tells where to 
obtain all necessary supplies amd parts. 
Player Piano Treasury is the complete 
illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano in America, $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Press, 
Vestal 2, N. Y. n62342 


COTTAGE ORGANS 


PRE 1900 Cable Cottage organ, rebuilt, 
new bellows, new stops, refill ished, if 
interested will send photo and price — 
L. E Burdick, 3161 7th Street. Boulder, 
Colorado jlyl051 


PHONOGRAPHS 


CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 min. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 75c. — Dave Houser, 

203 Fifth, MlnersvlRe. Pa. ap 1227 41 

WANTED: Cylinder & old Disc phono- 
graphs. Parts, rep rod u cel's & any cata- 
log's & literature on the Phonographs. — 
Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., So- 
quel, Calif. s3S63 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18 V 2 " $3; 
16 $2.50; 9-5/16” $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Charming Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. jly6468 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet mu&i’c to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s 3151 High, Denver 

5, Colorado. s 126 9 8 

OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy •& self 
Big Hat 10c. — Dean Snyder, 406 S. Main 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90013. au3023 


Ct CrTD/CV PLAYL-IR PIANO t-i 
LLLLln/r t PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Low-Cost Loo 5IJant Suction Unit 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000’S IN USE 

wriu ta 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tu|ungo, Colli. 

my56p 
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Grace Kerns and John Barnes Wells 

PART IV 
By JIM WALSH 


IV. Last Records 

When Miss Kerns returned from 
abroad she probably found that Col- 
umbia, having Lucy Gates land other 
popular sopranos, did not need her. 
She did a little more recording, in 
or around 1919, but chiefly, or en- 
tirely, for companies that were mak- 
ing hill-and-dale records that had a 
limited distribution. 

I have a Paramount record on 
which she sings “The Angel’s Ser- 
enade,” to a violin obligato by >Sam- 
uel Gardner. “Ave Maria” is played 
by Gardner on the other side. She 
may have made more Par amounts, 
but, lacking catalogs, I am unable 
to say. 

Miss Kerns also made at least 
three hill-and-dale Ok eh records, the 
Company for which Fred Hager was 
recording director. Tthe titles were 
“Kiss Me Again,” “Angel’s Seren- 
ade,” and “Poor Wandering One” 
from “The Pirates of Penzance.” 

In 1920, the mysterious Arto Com- 
pany of Orange, N.J., which made 
briefly both records and piano rolls 
issued three or more discs by the 
Virginia soprano. 

The three I know of were “Old 
Folks at Home” and “Carry Me 
Back to Old Virginny” (in both of 
which she had the assistance of a 
mixed quartet and a ban joist)., and 
her old favorite, “Whispering Hope,” 
sung as a duet with Reed Miller’s 
wife, Nevada Van der Veer. Perhaps 
Miss Kerns made others. 

The Arto record, like the Emerson, 
was represented to be “universal” — 
that is, it supposedly would play in 
either lateral or vertical position. 

The one Arto record envelope I 
have contains some amusing state- 
ments. After saying that Arto rec- 
ords would play 10 times as long as 
the usual needle-cut record, the en- 
velope’s blurb continued: 

“Standard Songs, Your favorite stan- 
dard selections . . . have been recorded 
on Arto records by artists you are 
accustomed to hearing on Victor and 
Columbia Records. 

“In the recording: unusual care has 
been exercised to render the selections 
as you would want them. No individ- 
ual eccentric interpretations have been 
permitted but the artists have made 
every effort to render the compositi-oms 
as they were originally arranged. You 
will find the music 'stays with you' — 
it just makes you hum to yourself!" 

Miss Kerns’ final appearances be- 


fore the recording horn appear to 
have been made in 1921 and 1922. 
Like John Barnes Wells, she ended 
her career as a phonograph singer 
by making a few records for Aeolian- 
Vocalion. 

The first appeared in October, 
1921, when she sang “The Nightin- 
gale Bong” as a solo and enlisted the 
help of her friend, Nevada Van der 
Veer, in still another duet version of 
“Whispering Hope,” The supplement 
said : 

“ ‘Whispering Hope' is one of the 
most popular duets for women’s voices 
ever written. Heard with Nevada Van 
der Veer's splendid contralto is a gift- 
ed new Vo’calion artCst, Grace Items, 
soprano soloist of St. Bartholomew's 
Episcopal Church. New York City. The 
clear beauty of Miss Kerns' exquisite 
voice is well displayed in her first 
solo Vocal ion recording." 

The second Kerns solo, “At Dawn- 
ing,” was announced in the summer 
of 1922, and the last in November, 
when she sang “In the Time of 
Roses.” That seems to have been the 
last record she made for anybody. 

V. Grace Kerns’ Tragic Death 
I have a clipping from a news- 
paper, which I think was the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, telling of Grace 
Kerns’ tragic death on September 10, 
1936, while she was riding in a car 
driven by her nephew, Howard J. 
Kerns, who was also killed. The As- 
sociated Press article erroneously 
gives Miss Kerns’ name as Kern, but 
I shall add the missing “s.” 

“Four persons, one an internationally 
known singer, died today as the result 
of motor accidents on Virginia high- 
ways. 

"Miss Grace Kerns, associate profes- 
sor of voice at Randolph -Macon Wo- 
man’s College, Lynchburg, was killed 
instantly in an an to- bus crash near 
Williamsburg. 

“She had been a member of the 
R.M.W.C. faculty since August, 1932, 
and previously was a soloist for 13 
years at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
New York City. 

“Miss Kerns' concert work was ex- 
tensive, and she appeared with some 
of the world’s leading orchestras. 
Among her engagements was a 15- 
week tour wj th ih e N ew York Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Walter Dam- 
r o s c h . During the Wo r 1 d War, she 
■served with the YWCA in cantonments 
and hospitals in Europe. . . . 

“Howard J. Kerns, Norfolk, was 
driver of the car in which the two 
died in a collision with a Peninsula 
Line bus. 

■W. W. Walker, driver of the New- 
port News bound bus. said that he ran 
off the mad on a curve in an effort 


Conducted by 
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to avoid a crash. None of the bus pas- 
sengers were injured." 

Recently I obtained a copy of Miss 
Kerns’ death certificate, and have al- 
ready quoted some of the informa- 
tion it contains. The information was 
supplied by Catherine Kerns (Miss 
Kerns’ mother?), of 622 West Onley 
Road, Norfolk. 

The coroner’s report, signed by A. 
M. Sneed, said that Miss Kerns' 
“whole body was crushed. Both legs 
and arms broken, skull crushed.” 

What a tragic end to a useful, even 
brilliant, career that should have con- 
tinued for many more years! 

Since Miss Kerns’ last years had 
been spent as a member of the Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman's College fac- 
ulty, I wrote to Dr. James Quillan, 
college president, hoping to obtain ad- 
ditional biographical detail and per- 
haps a good photo. My letter was 
answered on April 12, 1961, by Miss 
Evelyn Harvey, secretary to Dr. 
Quillan, who summarized the college’s 
available information: 

"Pu-pll of Louis Capianni, New York; 
Lwo years and a half at Institute of 
Musical Art, New York; pupil of Emma 
Thursby; opera under Sebastian! in 
Naples, Italy, and Alfred Giraudet in 
Paris, France, for three year?; on tour 
for 16 weeks with New York Symphony 
Orchestra, under Walter Damrosch; 
soloist with Boston, Philadelphia. Chi- 
cago, and other leading orchestras, and 
many appearances with oratorio so- 
cieties throughout the country: 13 years 
soloist at St. Bartholomew's Church in 
New York City and private teaching 
studio in New York; Associate Pro- 
fessor of Voice, Randolph -Macon Wo- 
man’s College, 1932-3-6. . . .1 regret 

there is no information about her 
parents and birthdate." 

■So, after her national and inter- 
national successes, Grace Kerns re- 
turned to her native “Old Virginny” 
to live — and to die. It seems too bad 
that she and John Barnes Wells 
could not have lived and sung longer, 
but their records will keep memories 
of them evergreen for generations 
yet to be. (The End) 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten- inch, single -faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 

CO., Disco Zonofono, DUque Zono- 
phone. „ 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR.” “OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by gTeat singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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10-)nch Columbia Records 
By Grace Kerns (1911-1917) 

A 1091 .Dear Heart. Reverse: Whisper- 
ing* Hope (Beulah Gaylord Young* and 
Clara Holster). 

A110 3 Banles of Allan Water. Reverse: 
Irish Lullaby (Beulah G. Young). 

All 27 O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast 
(duel with Bessie Volckmann, contralto). 
Reverse: Wanderer's Nigh t Song (Reed 
Miller — F rank Croxton). 

A1221 Pirates of Penzance — Poor Wan- 
dering One. Reverse: Mari urn a — Let Me 
Like a Soldier Fall! (Charles W. Harri- 
son). 

A1249 Sing. Smile, Slumber. Reverse: 
A Dream (Craig Campbell). 

A1265 Las* Rose of Summer. Reverse: 
The Rosary (Columbia Male Quintet). 

A 127 5 Just A- weanin' For You. Re- 
verse: I Would That My Love (Grace 
Kerns and Mildred Potter), 

AT 299 Danube River. Reverse: Iti Har- 
ney (Andrea Sarto). 

A1341 Oh, That We Two Were Maying 
(duet w i Li i Craig Campbell, tenor). Re- 
verse: When I Know That Thou Art 
Xear Me (Elsie Baker and Frederick 
Wheeler). 

A 1357 Go, Pretty Rose (duet with Cratfg 
Camp belli). Reverse: A stilt ore (Craig 
Campbell). 

A1359 Sweethearts. Reverse: Every 
Lover Must Meet His Fate (Reed Mil- 
ler). 

A1375 At the Ferry. Reverse: Because 
(Frank Pollock). 

(Continued on next page) 


VIOLINS 


VIOLINS: Josef Guainerius, hand- 
made (copy), made in Germany, 1884, 
very fine copy in perfect condition, with 
wooden case and newly rehaired bow, 
$225. Stradivari (copy), mold-made, 1928, 
and bow, $95. Plus postage and pack- 
Germany, good copy, fine condition, case 
ing. — Mrs. Ronald E. Nelson, 1.4*7 Ran- 
dolph Dr., Bangor, Maine. au3618 


RECORDS WANTED 


PLEASE DO NOT SEND me lists of 
records or phonographs you have for 
sale. I am a collector only. The only 
records I want to buy are sapphire, 
center-start Pathe discs by Gene Greene, 
"The Ragtime King.*’ I will pay $3 for 
fine copies of Pathe records by Greene, 
if they are not already In my collection. 
I need some Victor and Columbia record 
supplements and catalogs prior to 1913. 
Do not need Victor and Columbia cata- 
logs and supplements after that year. 

Want phonograph trade publications, 
such as the Ta 1 k i n g Ma chine World 

from 1905 to 1926 and The Edison Pho- 

nograph or Amberola Monthly, Diamond 
Poi nts, th e Columbia Record and the 
Voice of the Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 
476, Vinton, Va. tfx 


WANTED 

TRADE MARK BERLINER 
PHONOGRAPH 

and 

Any Berliner or Johnsen 
or Victor machines . 

HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
FOR THESE PHONOGRAPHS. 
Will buy ANY PARTS 
for these machines. 

L. A. SCHLICK 
1728 So. Shore Dr. 
Worthington, Minn. 

tfx 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements . 


MUSIC — REPAIRS 


EXPERT melodeon repairing. — Lam- 
per, 1072 E. Leonard, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 49505. (C-Sharp Hobby Shop). 

myl269S 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors' items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St. ( Norwich, Conn. 

s3084 


Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP's: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 81st St., New York 
24, N. Y. nl22653 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" lists 7500 numbers 
values, $2.50 postpaid.— American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y. jel2466d 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection), 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available 'in entirety on 12" DP. — ARG, 
341 Co o per Sta., New York, N.Y. au3614 
RECORDS: 78’a of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. ThibauR, 561 Ferry Ave., 

Camden 4, N. ,T. s3483 

RARE 78's. State category. — Record 
Lisls, P.O. Box 21-22, Riverside, Calif 
92506. nfl.2407 

Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A.R.G., 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y. au3483 

GREAT VOCAL RECORDS. South’s 
store for top condition collectors’ 78’s. 
Operatic, historical, personality, jazz. 
Wants located. Free lists, your category, 

— Record Collectors Service, 2822 Bis- 

cayne Blvd.. Miami 37, Fla. o6829 

RECORDS: all kinds except classical. 
Old record catalogs. Back issues of HOB- 
BIES. Please list specific wants if pos- 
sible. — W. Praster, 656 Miami Road, 
Wenonah, N. J. Tel. 609 - '857-4686. 

au3084 

FOR SALE: Disc and cylinder records, 
phonographs. 25c for lists. Evolution of 
the Phonograph by Reed and Welch, 
$9.95. — Coppemoll’s Antiques, Box 6, 

Palatine Bridge, N.Y. au3004 

FOR SALE: Several fline music boxes, 
some coin glass, clocks and Winchesters. 

— Write Lee Boddy, River Oaks Road, 

Iowa Falls. Iowa . an 3 023 

MONTHLY LISTS of classical vocal 
78 r.p.m. Many rarities. Operatic 78 col- 
lections bought. — The Domart CoTilec- 
tion, 400 Mineral Sprang Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Phone PAwtucket 3-2889. 

m y!22974 

OVER 100,000 hard -to -get records, 1902 
to LP. — Jack’s Record Cellar, 254 Scott 
St,. San Francisco 17. Calif, myl28301 

Wanted: Radio Transcription Re- 
cords featuring Russ Columbo. radio 
crooner in the early 1930's. Will pay 
highest nrices. Needed for research. 
Roy ISteifel, Box 511, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. s3447 

FREE LISTS. 7S's, overflow from large 
collection. Opera, comedy, albums. Write. 
—P.O. Box 15*66, Studio City, Ca-lif. 

03272 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


BEAUTIFUL antique Austrian carou- 
sel orcran. 50 keys, two barrels. 18 tunes, 
motorized, completely restored and re- 
finlshed. Perfect. 81.200. Photo 25c. — 
Howard. Box 243, Valley Mills, Texas. 

03614 


WANTED MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED: Reproducers and repro- 
ducer parts for old phonographs. Gan re- 
pair. Will trade phonographs for 'banks. 
— M’LUer's, 1617 Westgute Rd., Troy, 

Ohio 45373. S3023 

COIN OPERATED pianos, orohesti'ions, 
m echandcal d oils, old time arcade and 
vending items. — Ed. Zelinsky, 120 Sea 
Cliff Ave., San Francisco 21, Calif. 

o3253 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


WANT all -piano and music rolls, es- 
pecially Duo-Art, Welte, Ampico, odd or 
unusual rolls. Lists unnecessary. — Box 

787H, Kemah, Texas. myl!24631 

WANTED: Following reproducing pi- 
ano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Reoordo. 
3) Vocal style Reproducing. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Salmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wls. 

n 1-2 0821 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano is the book of complete 
information on how to do every aspect 
of restoration on these valuable ma- 
chines. $6.95 postpaid. Tells where to 
obtain all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Piano Treasury Is the complete 
illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano in America, $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Press, 

Vestal 2, N. Y. n 6 23 42 

WANTED: Stokowski recordings, off 
the air tapes, posters, pictures, mem- 
orabilia. — David Kendig*, 257 W. 91st 

Si ., New York Pity. o3 403 

EDISON constant speed strobe fits 
end of mandrel to indicate 160 speed. 
Kit contains Strobe neon light and 
cord; one strobe for regular (Amherol): 
one strobe for Concert 5" size; one 
s trob e f or d Ksrc re cord s 3 3 V3 , 45, 78 
speeds; instructions. Prepaid $5, allow 
two weeks. — Hanson, Box 116S, Lees- 
burg, Florida 3274S. o36lS 


PHONOGRAPHS 


CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 min. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 76c. — Dave Houser, 

203 Fifth, Minersvllle. Pa. ap!22741 

WANTED: Cylinder & old Disc .phono- 
graphs. Parts, reproducers & any cata- 
logs & literature on the Phonographs. — 
Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., So- 
quel, Calif. s3863 

REPRODUCER REPAIRING a spec- 
ialty. Have original Edison cylinder styl- 
uses for your reproducers. All types. 
Phonograph parts of all kinds, records, 
Ihorns, etc. Send 25c for lists. — Thomas 
Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

o3445 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18 $3; 
15 Yz" $2.50; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Charming- Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. ja6468 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet musta to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's 3151 High, Denver 
6. Colorado. sl2698 

OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy & sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 406 S. Main 
St., Los Angeles. CMU. 90013. au3023 


rf enotev PLAYLiK PIANOS 
CLCLIn/rt pump organs 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Law-Cost Loo Sllont Suction Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000‘S IN USE 

writ* la 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tu|ungo, Calif. 


my56p 
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A1430 The Lorelei. Reverse: Stars of 
the Summer Night (both with Beulah 
G. Young and Clara Moister). 

A1442 -Marriage Market — The One I 
Love ( with Charles Harrison). Reverse: 
The Doll Girl— Come On Over Here 
(Agnes Kimball and Harrison). 

Al(i24 Chinatown, My Chinatown (with 
John Barnes Wells). Reverse: Mrs. Sip pi, 
You're a Grand Old Girl (Columbia Stel- 
lar Quartet;. 

Alii 7 S Blue Alsatian Mountains. Re- 
verse: Answer (Reed Miller). 

AJL68G Whispering Hope (wibh Mildred 
Potter). Reverse: Somewhere a Voice is 
Calling (with Herbert Stuart). 

A 17-1-1 Nightingale Song. Reverse: 
Among the Lilies. 

A1748 I Love Y'ou Truly. Reverse. Un- 
til (Reed Miller). 

A1782 One Sweetly Solemn Thought 
(wit h M i Id red Potter) . Reverse : Dreams 
of Galilee (Columbia Male Quartet). 

A 18 19 Blue Paradise — Auf Wiederschen 
(with Hardy Williamson). Reverse: 

Molly Dear, It’s You I’m After (Edith 
Chapman with Male Q uar Let). 

A1S33 Violets. Reverse: 'Hearts and 
Flowers f Frank Pollock). 

AtSol Lstmliantma Waltz (with Mil- 
dred rotten. Reverse: Funiculi, Funi- 
cula (Charles Harrison and Columbia 
Stellar Quartet). 

A19G-6 Sybil — When Cupid Calls (with 
Reed Miller and Andrea Sarto). Reverse: 
On the Shore at Le Lei Wi (with Mil- 
ler). 

A1982 Kiss Me Again. Reverse: Girl 
From Utah — They Didn't Believe Me 
(with Reed Miller). 

A202S Bonnie Sweet Bessie. Reverse: 
When the Roses Bloom. 

A2071 Rose of My Heart (with Miller). 
Reverse: Kilkenny (Charles Harrison). 

A2095 My Faith Looks Up to Thee 
(with Ida Gardner). Reverse: Safe in the 
Arms of Jesus ( Harry McGla.sk ev). 

A2139 Irish Love Song. Reverse: Little 
Irish Girl (Reed Miller). 

A2177 Our Star (with Miller). Reverse: 
The Farewell (Nanette Flack and Miller). 

A3 055 O Bread of Heaven. Reverse: 
Soul of My Saviour. 

A3 05 6 Holy God, We Praise Thy Name. 
Reverse: Hear the Children, Gentle Jesus. 

10-inch Records by "Miriam Clark" 

A1G61 Chin Chm — Love Moon (with J. 

B. Wells). Reverse: Calling Me Home 
(Columbia Stellar Quartet). 

A1713 I'm a Pilgrim (with Columbia 
Mixed Qunrret). Reverse: Lift Up Your 
Heads (Columbia Mixed Quartet). 

A1757 Flame of Love (with John B. 
Wells). Reverse: My Own Venetian Rose 
(Sam Ash). 

A1969 So Long. Letty (with Hardy 
Williamson). Reverse: Cumberland (Hen- 
ry Burr and Albert Campbell), 

10-lnch Records by "Katherine Clark” 

A2167 Poor Butterfly. Reverse: Century 
Girl (Inez B ar b our). 

A 2 27-1 I’m a Regular Daughter of Uncle 
Sam. Reverse: Oh Jack, When Are You 
Coming Back? (Billy Burton and James 
Hall). 

A2301 Hello: My Soldier Boy— A Wire- 
less Novelty (with Burr). Reverse: Spir- 
it of '17 (Peerless Quartet). 

12-inch Columbia Records 
By Grace Kerns (1911-1916) 

A5307 The Pink Lady — My Beautiful 
Lady (with Chorus). Reverse: Pink Lady 
Selections (Prince's Orchestra). 

A5311 Stabat Mater— Qu is Est Homo 
(duet with Margaret Keyes, contralto). 
Reverse: Stabat Matem — Fac ut Portem 
(Keyes). 

A5312 Maritana — Scenes That Are 
Brightest. Reverse: Bohemian Girl — Then 
You’ll Remember Me (Reed Miller). 

A5329 Doctor Tinkle Tinker — Girl of 
My Dreams (with Chorus). Reverse : 
The Siren — Wallflower Sweet (Kerns & 

C. W. Harrison). 

A536? Forza del Destino — La Vergine 
degli Angeli (In Italian). Reverse: Tales 
of Hoffman Selections (Prince's Orches- 
tra). 

A 5 4-0 5 Rose Maid — Roses Bloom for 
Lovers. Reverse: Rose Maid — Sweet- 
hearts. Wives and Good Fellows (Oh as. 
Harrison and Columbia Mixed Quartet). 

A 5 4- 10 Bohemian Girl — Come With the 
Gypsy B n: d e. R everse : Boh emian Girl — 
I Dreamt That I Dwelt in Marble Halls). 

A5445 Oh! Oh! Delphine — Venus Waltz 
(with Craig Campbell and Mixed Chor- 
us). Reverse: Oh: Oh: Delphine Vocal 


Gems (Columbia Light Opera Company). 

A 5 1 . j 2 Carmen a — Waltz Song (with Mil- 
dred PoLier, Craig Campbell, and Frank 
Croxton). Reverse: Blue Danube Waltz 
(Columbia Light Opera Company). 

A5462 Martha — Good Night Quartet 
(with Potter, Reed Miller, and Croxton). 
Reverse: Martha — Lost, Proscribed (Mil- 
ler and Croxton). 

A54S0 Beggar Student — Shall I Tell 
Her? (with Reed Midler) . Reverse : Beg- 
gar Student — Vocal Gems (Columbia 
Light Opera Company). 

A5536 Norma — Hear Me, Norma (with 
Mildred Potter). Reverse: Vespri 'Sicilian! 
— Oh Thou Queen of Love and Beauty 
(with Potter). 

A5574 Sari — Love Has Wing’s. Sari — 
Love's Own Sweet Song (both with Ohas. 
Han'ison ) . 

A5625 The Only Girl. Reverse: When 
You're Away. 

A563G When . Ye Gang Awa\ Jamie 
(with Harry McClaskey). Reverse: Land 
of the Swallows (MUldred Potter and J. 
B. Wells). 

A5657 Oh, That We Two Were Maying 
(with Mildred Potter). Reverse: Don 
Pasquale — Oh, Summer Night (Caroline 
Hudson-Alexander and Andrea Sarto). 

A5GGS I Feel Thy Angel Spirit (with 
Albert Wiederhold). Reverse: Mavis 
(Reed Miller). 

A5701 Calm as the Night (with Wied- 
erhold). Reverse: I Live and Love Thee 
(with Potter). 

A5709 Rigoletto Quartet (with Potter, 
Harrison, and Wiederhold). Reverse: Lu- 
cia Sextet (with Potter, Reed Miller, 
Harrison, Frank Croxton, and Wieder- 
hold). 

A5745 Ring Out, Wild BeH-s (with Male 
Quartet). Reverse: Ring Out, Wild Bells 
(Columbia Oratorio Chorus). 


Edison Blue Amberol Cylinder 
By Grace Kerns (1912) 

1504 Roses Bloom for Lovers. 

10-inch Paramount Hill-and-Dale (1919) 

30054 Angel’s Serenade. Reverse: Ave 
Maria (violin solo by Samuel Gardner). 

10-inch Okeh Hill-and-Dale (1919) 

1015 Violets. Reverse: Just A Weary in' 
for You (Marie Morrissey). 

1048 Kiss Me Again. Reverse: Dreams 
( Fred erick Wh eeler) . 

1053 Angel's Serenade. Reverse: Good- 
bye. Sweet Day (Croxton Quartet). 

1055 Pirates of Penzance — Poor Wan- 
d eri n g One, Rev e rse : Und e r the Gre en - 
wood Tree (Inez Barbour). 

10-inch Aeolian-Vocalion (1921-22) 

14225 Nightingale Song. Reverse: Whis- 
pering Hope (with Nevada Van Der 
V eer) . 

14359 At Dawning. Reverse: Rock-a- 
bye Baby (Helen Clark). 

1441S In the Time of Roses. Reverse: 
The Carnival (Helen Bam*). 

10-inch Arto Red Label 
"Universal” Records (1919-1920) 

3004 Old Folks at Home (with Mixed 
Quartet and Banjo Accompaniment). Re- 
verse: Old Black Joe (Wilfred Glenn and 
Shannon Quartet). 

3005 Whispering Hope (duet with Ne- 
vada Van Der Veer). Reverse: One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought (Harry Evans, 
haii*i tone). 

3006 Cany Me Back to Old Virgin ny 
(with Mixed Quartet and Banjo Accom- 
paniment). Reverse: My Old Kentucky 
H ome ( S h ana on Four). 

Victor Records by John Barnes Wells 
10-inch single-faced (1910) 

5781 In May time (Olev Speaks). 

57SS Boat Song (Harriet Ware). 

57S9 Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender 
(Lassen). 

5793 Of Thee I'm Thinking, Margar- 
elhn (Meyer-PT elm unci). 

5794 The Rosary (Ebhelbert Nevin). 

12-inch single-faced 

31391 My Wild Irish Rose (originally 
made by Robert Lemon). 

31791 Beloved, It Is Morn (Hickey- Ayl- 
ward). 

10-inch double-faced (1910-1917) 

16140 S wee t Gene v 1 eve ( with Hayden 
Quartet). Reverse: Where the River 
Shannon Flows (Harry Mncd enough), 

16 167 My Garden That Bloom? for You. 


Reverse: Garden of Roses (Macdonough 
and Haydn Quartet). 

16700 Beautiful Isle of Somewhere. Re- 
verse: Dear Lord and Father (Elizabeth 
a/nid WlfeHiam Wheeler). 

16705 Story of the Rose. Reverse: Oh, 
That We Two Were Maying (Elizabeth 
and W ill-i a m W he e.le r ) . 

1GSG5 Red, Red Rose. Reverse: There, 
Little Girl, Don't Ciy (Elizabeth Wheel- 
er). 

1G929 Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender. 
Reverse: Last Night (Helen Clark). 

17039 Mammy's Song. Reverse: Pick- 
aninny '5 Lullaby (Elsie Baker). 

17203 I’m Wearing Awa’. Reverse: 
Daddy (Elizabeth Wheeler). 

17234 The Rosary. Reverse: For All 
Ete nrity ( Alan Tu rn er) . 

17441 My Wonderful Dream Girl. Re- 
verse: Come On Over Here (Helen Clark 
and Biilly Murray). 

17693 Boat Song. Reverse: Joy of the 
Morning. 

1796S Memories. Reverse: One Fleet- 
ing Hour (Elsie Baker). 

17970 I Love Y'ou, That’s One Thing 
I Know (sung under name of William 
Barnes). Reverse: Always Be Honey to 
Me (Albert Campbell and Henry Burr). 

ISO 5 2 Girl Who Wears a Red Cross on 
Pier Sleeve (as William Barnes). Re- 
verse: Baby Shoes (Edna Brown). 

1S054 My Own Iona (as William Barnes, 
with male quartet). Reverse: In the 
Beautiful Seaside Air (Billy Murray and 
Chorus). 

18062 Long Ago in Alcala. Reverse: 
The Owl, (2) Crow's Egg, (3) Why? 

1SJ22 Melody of Home. Reverse: To- 
day (Elsie Baker). 

18154 Norah, the Pride of Kildare. Re- 
verse: Molly Dhu (Charles Harrison). 

1823 9 Th o’ I'm Not the First to Call 
You Sweetheart (as William Barnes, 
with Orpheus Quartet). Reverse: Where 
the Black-Eyed Susans Grow (Albert 
Campbell and Henry Burr). 

1S392 When Shadows Fall. Reverse: 
The Secret of Home, Sweet Home (Chas. 
Harrison). 

12-inch double-faced (1911) 

3 51’S 9 Murmuring Zephyrs. Reverse: 
The Charmed Cup (Re in aid Werren- 
rath) . 

10-inch Columbia (1913-1915) 

A1409 Rose of Tralee. Reverse: Oh, 
Promise Me (Mildred Potter). 

A1609 Same Sort of Girl (With Inez 
Barbour). Reverse: Girl from Utah 
(waltz, Columbia Band). 

A1G24 Chinatown, My Chinatown (with 
Kerns). Reverse: Mrs. Sippi, You’re a 
Grand Old Girl (Columbia Stellar Quar- 
tet). 

A1661 Chin Chin — Love Moon (with 
M iraam Clark) . Reverse : Cabling Me 
Home (Columbia Stellar Quartet). 

A1662 Little Bit of Heaven. Reverse: 
Roses Remind Me of Someone (Henry 
Burr). 

A 175 7 Flame of Love (with Miriam 
Clark). Reverse: My Own Venetian Rose 
(Sam Ash). 

12- inch Columbia (1915) 

A5636 Land of the Swallows (with Mil- 
dred Potter). Reverse: When Ye Gang 
Awa’, Jamie (Grace Kems and Plarry 
McOlaskey). 

10-inch Vertical Aeolian-Vocalion (1919) 
22032 The Lord is My Light. Reverse: 
Face to Face, 

22037 The Birthday of a King. Reverse: 
Still Night — Holy Night (Nevada Van 
Der Veer). 

4-min. Edison Amberol Cylinder (1909) 
1S7 Good Night, Dear. 

4-min. Indistructible Cylinder (1912) 
3311 At the Gate of the Palace of 
Dreams. 

4-min. U.S. Everlasting Cyl. (1910-1912) 
1'1G2 My Garden That Blooms For You. 
14 2 S Sunset. 

1435 (a) In Maytime. (b) Red, Red 
Rose. 

1458 (a) Rolling Down to Rio. (b) Auld 
Doctor Maginn. 

1481 (a) Dearest Place, (b) If I Were 
You. (c) Elf Man. 

1511 Boat Song— To Lu casta. 

157S I'M Sing Thee Songs of Araby. 

The End 
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Hands Across the Seas! 


Major H. H. Annand, of Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, England, Visits 
Jim Walsh, of Vinton, Va. 

PART I 


By JIM WALSH 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr 
Walsh is sorry he cannot reply to most 
of the mail he receives from HOBBIES 
readers. He does not buy or sell records 
and cannot tell anyone where they can 
be bought or sold, except to suggest 
writing to dealers who advertise in 
HOBBIES. He cannot exchange tape re- 
cordings or make tapes, cannot supply 
back copies of HOBBIES Magazine, and 
has no record catalogs or other phono- 
graph reference material for sale. 


I. A Series of. Surprises 

Major H. H. Annand is a veteran 
-British army officer. He has been in 
many parts of the world and seen 
his share of surprising things. 

But the Major — usually known 
to his friends by the nickname of 
‘‘Gerry,” pronounced “Jerry” — ihas 
retained the capacity to be surprised. 
So there is no reason for anyone else 
t} be surprised on learning that he 
was surprised to see the postman 
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ALL LABELS 
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★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-in-oh. single- faced, with 
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A INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., DLsco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR." "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

60 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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struggling up the front path toward 
his house, “Whitewell,” on Pield 
Heatfh Avenue in Hillingdon, Mid- 
dlesex, England, on the morning of 
last April 9. 

That postman was Jugging a ‘heavy 
box, and Ihe felt a sensible ambition 
to divest himself of it without delay. 

Inside the box were a dozen or so 
Edison Diamond Discs, which I had 
sent to Gerry in the hope and belief 
that they would readh him by his 
b i r th day, M a r dh' 25 . In s te ad , th ey 
had dawdled their way across the 
Atlantic and placed a burden on the 
postman more than two weeks later 
than they should have. 

Not a great wMe before the 
records arrived, Major - Annand had 
experienced another surprise. Two 
copies of a recently established week- 
ly newspaper, the Vinton Messenger, 
published in the Virginia town in 
which I live, had mysteriously found 
their way to Whittier, Calif., some 
3,0-00 miles from Vinton, and had 
been remailed to Gerry across an- 
other 6,000 miles or so. 

He is stiM wondering how tfhey 
came to the hands of Jesse Jones, his 
Ear West friend by correspondence, 
who passed them along. 

While these surprises were sur- 
prising enough in themselves, they 
were only the prelude to a series of 
greater surprises for both Major An- 
nand and me — but especially for 
the Major. In fact, there were sev- 
eral times during a few days of the 
next several weeks when the genial 
Gerry probably came close to being 
the most surprised man (alive. 

IT. The Major Surprises Me 

My own. share of the surprises be- 
gan when I received from the Major 
a letter, dated April 9. I had cor- 
responded with ihim, intermittently, 
for several years. And I had often 
sent him greetings when writing to 
his, and my, dear friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joe V. J. Cramp, of Chase way, 
Penticton Road, Brain tree, Essex, 
England. The very thought of having 
such an exalted sounding address 
should give Joe and Beattie a high 
regard for themselves! But on to the 
Major’s letter: 

"My clear Jim: AYhat a wonderful sur- 
prise this mom iagr. 

“When I saw the postman staggering’ 
up the front path, I wondered what was 
worry ins him. I haven't yet had time 


P nndurt*»d by 
JIM WALSH 



Major Annand considers this one of the 
best portraits ever made of him, — Photo 
by Oakie S. Asbury, Roanoke Times photo- 
graphic staff. 


to try them all, but they a-H look inter- 
esting. 

“Jesse Jones, of ‘Whittier, Calif., sent 
me two copies of the ‘Messenger - which 
featured your activities, a.nki I rather 
marveled how lie was able to s'et Vinton 
pa pe-rs in Ca <li f o rn i a . 

“What wonderful pictures of ‘Possy' 
in the April HOBBIES, which arrived a 
day or so ago. 

“ ‘Possy’ will have to be on his best 
behavior, as, shortly, I intend my long- 
wished-for visit to the United States. 
U will be one of the 21-day economy 
excursions, and I expect to make it late 
in April and the first two weeks in May. 

. . . I hope to have two or three 'days 
with you. 

"I know that this is inviting,' myself, 
but I wouldn't dream of coming- to 
America without seeing- you. the fabu- 
lous puss -scats and Possy. . .. Truly, 

GERRY." 

The news that Gerry Annand 
planned to come to see me was a 
welcome surprise. Despite years of 
corresponding with !h*im and Joe land 
Beattie Cramp (her full given names 
are Beatrice Mary), it was hard to 
realize that they were people of 
flesh -and -blood carrying on the or- 
dinary duties of life thousands of 
miles away from me. 

Gerry, Joe and Beattie seemed 
more like creatures of my imagina- 
tion, and I was sure that was the 
way they felt about me. And now the 
Major actually was about to make a 
personal investigation to find out if 
Jim Waldh really existed; if the cats 
— Roger, Nipper, Petey, and Lucky 
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From left to right, top to bottom: 

Jim Walsh took this “surprise 1 ’ snapshot as Major Annand descended from a bus 
in Roanoke, Va., Friday, May 8, 1964. 

Jim Walsh and Major Annand in the Vinton Post Office with Jim’s famous Box 476 
between them. 

“Gerry" soon became a fast friend of Jim’s glossy ebony black kitten, Lucky Jim. 

Quentin Riggs who had been working for the U. S. State Department in Sydney, 
Australia, won Nipper’s affections last February. Quentin and Evelyn, his wife, visited 
Jim and his cats before moving on to Quentin’s new assignment in Paris. “Nips” be- 
came equally loving to Major Annand. 


Jim — had genuine corporeal being; 
and, most of all, if “Possy,” the 
sweet and gentle-natured opossum 
whose photoglyphs have lent charm 
to HOBBIES pages, genuinely lived, 
breathed, and had marsupial exist- 
ence. 

Possy -was to prove the one real 
disappointment of the Major's visit. 
The admiring Englishman and his 
four-footed friend never did make 
connections. In other respects, how- 
ever, Gerry Annand’s descent upon 
the ‘States turned out to be an un- 
quiali fi ed tr i u mph , 

III. The Major Arrives 

I was dated at the prospect of 
having Major Annand, whom J knew 
to be one of the most highly regarded 
English record collectors, as my 
guest. He is serving a lifetime ten- 
ure as president of the City of Lon- 
don Phonograph 'Society, the primary 
object of which! .is to preserve Edison 
cylinder records and acquire all the 
information possible concerning 
them. 

This information is published in 
book form, as in the numerical com- 
pilations of Edison, cylinders which 
the Major has issued, and in the so- 
ciety's bi-monthly publication, “The 
Hillandale INfews.” He is generally 
considered Great Britain's foremost 
Edison expert. 

At the same time I was (perturbed 
by the knowledge that my being ob- 
ligated to work a lot of overtime and 
having* so many other things to do in 
extremely limited spare time had 
caused my big old house to become 
frightfully untidy, and (I feared its 
condition would offend a fastidious 
British gentleman. 

I hoped to find time to do some com- 
prehensive cleaning before his ar- 
rival, but it turned out that the “ex- 
tracurricular” duties became ever 
more pressing. And when he first 
entered my door, weeks later, the 
place was more unsightly than it 
had been when his letter came. 

I was to learn .that, in 'Gerry An- 
nand's estimation, the fact that my 
living quarters look as if a cyclone 
had devastated them didn't matter a 
bit. He explained he had come to see 
Possy, the cats, and me, and not to 
make a report to the board of health 
on whether my premises, my “fam- 
ily," and I should be quarantined. 

In one of the few letters that I 
had snatched time to write in months, 
I let Gerry know that I was eagerly 
awaiting his arrival and would do 
my best to have -the Vinton equiva- 
lent of a red carpet spread for him. 

I also arranged to take my vaca- 
tion to correspond with the time he 
would he with me. Since )I had left 
my former radio-television news writ- 
ing job in June, 1964, to become a 
staff member of the Roanoke Times , 
I was entitled to only one week. 

Time went on and I heard no more 
from the Major. I began to wonder 
if anything had happened to make 
him cancel or postpone his economy- 
size trip. Then, on the night of Tues- 
day, May 5, while I was writing sev- 
eral stories dealing with the day's 
activities of Roanoke's U.S. District 
Court, my desk phone rang and, 


when I (answered, the caller identi- 
fied himself as “iMr. Nugent in Rich- 
mond.” 

I recognized him as A. Nugent, Jr., 
a well-known mail order dealer in 
old .phonographs, records, and novel- 
ties of various sorts, so I had a sus- 
picion of what would (happen next. 
Gerry had told me he intended to 
spend a few days with Mr. Nugent, 
wi th whom he had had pleasant 
business transactions, before (he came 
to Vinton. 

A moment later I was told Major 
Annand wished to speak with me. As 
soon as Gerry's voice came over the 
wire I immediately recognized its 
soft, typically charming English 
quality. He had sent me, a year or 
so before, a recorded tape in which 
he played some of the records in- his 
collection, commented on them, and 
said he wished the could see me, 
“Nipper and Co.” Even before they 
met, “Nips" seemed set apart to oc- 
cupy an individual spot in the 
Major's affections. 

Gerry and I had a little trouble 
understand ing each other at first, 
partly because the connection could 
have been better. But :I understood 
that he planned to reach Roanoke 


about 5 : 4’5 the following Friday 
night, traveling by bus. I told (him I 
could hardly wait until he came. 

The next day I checked and found 
that, by taking 'a later bus, Gerry 
could- journey directly to Vinton and 
I could meet him at the corner bus 
stop, within two or three minutes of 
my house. It isn’t a Colonial mansion 
but from the outside bears a poor- 
relation likeness to one. 

I w rote an d su ggested that h e 
switch his schedule, but the sugges- 
tion reached him too late to be of 
practical value. I was afraid I should 
have to work late that Friday night 
— I frequently am kept overtime on 
Fridays — and that Gerry would be 
at loose ends for several hours while 
I hammered my balky news-room 
typewriter. 

But it “eventuated” that it was 
■best he came earlier, for it gave us 
several hours more time together. 

On that memorable Friday after- 
noon, I covered my beat as usual 
and, according to my customary pro- 
cedure, entered the Roanoke Times 
news-room about 6 o’clock. I wrote 
as much “copy” ias I could, then told 
the Night City Editor, Dick Han- 
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cock, that I had to go to the 'bus 
terminal to meet the English friend 
whose impending visit I had men- 
tioned. 

Th e eve x-th o u glbtf u 1 and ob 1 i gi ng 
Dick told me to go ‘‘right ahead.” I 
said I'd come back later and write 
what copy I had remaining. 

My visit at the terminal was only 
a short one as I stood alertly look- 
ing for an express bus from ‘Rich- 
mond. The camera with which I take 
color slides was vigilantly poised and 
I prepared to give 'Major Annand 
the first of the many surprises he fell 
■heir to during his association with 
me. 

Boon the bus nulled in mid down 
stepped a smiting, rather diminutive, 
gentleman whom I recognized at once 
from a picture I had of him at home. 
But Gerry Annand wasn’t burdened 
with elaborate suit cases or other 
luggage-t ran spoiling contrivances. 
All he had in one hand was a shop- 
ping bag. 

Without saying a word, I snapped 
a picture of him getting off the bus. 
A couple of other passengers, color- 
fully adorned in hill-billy mode, were 
standing in the door just behind him. 
The unaccredited emissary of Her 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, seemed 
somewhat astonished but managed a 
smile and said . he had known 
me at once from my pictures. We 
shook hands and I suggested that we 
sit in the waiting-room for a few 
minutes and become (acquainted. 

IV. Our First Hours Together 

During the first few minutes we 
talked, the Major seemed to have 
some trouble understanding me. I 
wondered at first if he had a touch 
of deafness. 

I decided later the trouble probably 
was caused by the difference in our 
accents; also, perhaps, from his hav- 
ing undergone “bus fatigue” because 
of the more than five-hour ride from 
Richmond to Roanoke. 

And at times I had to -ask him to 
repeat something he had said. (Since 
I'm not the least hard 1 of hearing, I 
suppose my difficulty also was the 
result of differences in pronunciation 
and enunciation. Within (half ian hour 
the language barrier, which' didn’t 
amount to much hr the beginning, 
was out of the way and we had no 
further trouble. 

I asked the Major if he felt that 
he could eat something. He said that 
after his -long bus ride the certainly 
could. So I took him to the City 
Lunch, a papular-priced restaui’ant a 
block or so from the newspaper 
building. 

We had a good meal served by an 
attractive wai tress. IShe was obvious- 
ly intrigued at being -privileged to 
serve my friend whom I introduced 
as a d i st i ngu i sh ed gen tl eman from 
England. 

When he gave (his order the Major 
presented me with the first of a 
series of surprises for myself. In- 
stead of asking for tea, as I had an- 
ticipated, or even expressing a pref- 
erence for coffee as a supper bever- 


age, he said he would like to have a 
bottle of Pepsi Cola. 

It seemed he had become acquaint- 
ed with Pepsi during his travels, 
liked the taste, and had decided to 
concentrate on imbibing it while he 
was in the States. I also had a Pepsi. 

At the end of the meal, when he 
lit an American cigaret and offered 
me one, he seemed mildly surprised 
when I said I had never smoked in 
my life. 

I explained I still had some writ- 
ing to do and suggested that Gerry 
go with me to the news-room, where 
I would finish) my stint and get away 
as soon as conditions allowed. He 
willingly consented, anct a few min- 
utes later those members of the 
Times news staff on duty at that 
hour looked up to see me enter with 
my already cherished friend. . . 

In me, of course, they saw a fa- 
miliar sight — a tall man, tending 
to be “heavy-set,” my black hair 
showing tinges of gray here and 
there but with the black still pre- 
dominating, In the (Major they saw 
a man with hazel eyes, sparse hair, an 
impish smile, and a personality that 
wins new acquaintances oiu first meet- 
ing. 

They did not, however, see a large 
man when they gazed on the heralded 
Major Annand. If iGerry’s legendary 
fellow Englishman, Jack the Giant 
Killer, were still alive my friend 
would be In no danger from him. The 
Major, I estimate, is about 5 feet 7 
inches tall. 

The news-room, occupied at dif- 
fering times of the day by members 
of the morning Rocmoke Times and 
the afternoon World-News staffs, is 
a Large place and I was not able to 
introduce my guest to everyone in it. 

He did meet those nearest at hand : 
City Editor Jim Echols; Dick Han- 
cock, the already mentioned Night 
Editor; News Editor Jack Carper; 
Telegraph Editor, Felix Walker; 
State Editor, Fred Loeffler; and per- 
haps others. After the- introductions, 
the Major immersed himself in the 
newspaper environment by gazing 
around him, while I set to woi’k to 
write the stories I had not already 
turned in. 

I suppose I worked about as fast 
as usual, but because of my im- 
patience to get away I had a haras- 
sing feeling that I was making no 
progress. Later, I told Gerry that no 
one could have a better, more con- 
genial group of fellow workers than 
mine. 

After about an (hour I made the 
last of my trips to Dick’s desk to 
hand him a piece of copy, and he told 
me to “get going.” That he said 
would be all from me for that night. 
He didn’t want to be bothered by 
any more of my stuff! It was also 
all there was to be from me for a 
little more than a week, for when the 
Major and I walked out my vacation 
was under way. 

We waited a short time before a 
bus came to take us to my home in 
Vinton, about three miles to the east 
of Roanoke, and we were on our way. 
At last Gerry Annand was within 


realization of his dream to discover 
whether my house, my record collec- 
tion, and, most of all, my cats, who 
extend their INew (Year’s greetings 
each January to the readers of 
HOBBIES, were real or something 
his imagination had conjured up. 

(To be continued) 

HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 31) 

Geraldine Farrar, Rococo 5216: 

Side I - 1. Met’istofele: D'altra notte 
2. Madama Butterfly : Un bel di 3, Donne 
Curiose: All, tutta per te 4. Donne Curi- 
ose: 11 cor nel con ten to, w. Hermann 
Jadtfowker 5. Segreto di Susanna: II dole© 
idillio, w. Pasquale Amato 6. Segreto 
di Susanna: Via! Cosi non mi lasciate 7, 
Bx-sultate, Jubilate: Alleluja. 

Side II - l. Rencontre Imprevue: Un 
ruisselet hien clnir (Gluck) (in German) 
2. Romeo ©t Juliette: Je veux vivre 3 
Faust: Air des Bijoux 4. Nymph es et 
Sytlvatns (Bern berg) 5. Konigskinder: 
Weisst noch das grosse Nest? 6. Konigs- 
kinder: Lieber S.pielniann 7. Liebe Au- 
gustin: Der Hitnmel hangt (Fall). 

I guess enough time has elapsed 
since the release of the last Farrar 
LP to warrant the issuance of a 
new one. 

After Caruso, the beautiful Geral- 
dine is one of the most popular ar- 
tists among collectors. And the maj- 
ority of the items on Rococo 5216 
are not of the common kind. 

Her “Mefistofele,” for example, is 
not found on every dealer's list, and 
neither are the two “Donne Curiose” 
excerpts,, on which the duet with Jad- 
lowker is priceless. 

The “ ; Segreto di ISusanna” record- 
ing's are also quite scarce, while the 
Alleluja is downright rare and much 
sought after. 

Then there is the elusive selection* 
from Gluck’s “Rencontre Imprevue,” 
as well as the probably even scarcer 
“Nymphos et Sylvaans.” Aside from 
these, neither Weisst noch from “K6- 
ningskinder” nor “Liebe Augustin” 
are too easy to come by. 

Hearing Farrar on LP is like meet- 
ing an old friend, ia-nd discovering 
with surprise new things about the 
person that somehow escaped notice 
before. 

— o — 

PATHE DISCS 
Couplings 

(With piano, unfless otherwise noted) 
Emma Carelli 

4375 Boheme: Mi chiamano Miml 
4381 Boheme: Addio, senza rancor 

4373 Mign'on: Non conosci il bel suol 
4380 Manon: Addio, o nostro picciol desco 

4374 Cavalleria Rust Lean a: Voi lo sapete, 
o mamma 

4376 Zaza: Dir che ci sono al mondo 

4377 Aida: Ritorna vin.’citor 

4378 Gioconda: SuLcidio 

4379 Tosca: Vissi d’arte 

43S2 Mefistofele: L’altra notte in fondo 
aJ mare 

4375 Boheme: Mi chiam ano Mi ml 
4333 Jana: Morte dt Jana 

Maria Galvany 

4120 Barbiere di Siviglta: Una voce poco 
fa 

4132 Barbiere di Sivig-lia: Io sono docile 
4113 Rigoletto: Caro nome 
4119 Trav-ilata: Sempre libera 
4127 Sonnambula: Rondo allegro (Ah! 
non giunge?) 

43 29 Puritan i: Rondo (Qui la voce?) 

4123 Mirella: Valzer <w. flute) 

4125 Dinorah: Ombra leggiera (w. flute) 
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ARTISTS 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Hands Across the Seas! 


Major H. H. Annand, of Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, England, Visits 
Jim Walsh, of Vinton, Va. 

PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


V. The Major Meets the Cats 
and Hears Some Records 

I was disappointed that the ever 
loyal 1 and loving Roger, whose 10th 
birthday had recently been observed, 
and who comes down the hill from 
our house to meet me, regardless of 
weather when I get off the bus — he 
can stand in the lower end of our 
front yard and see me descend — was 
not on hand to serve as a one-cat 
welcoming delegation. Since we came 
in earlier than my usual time, I sup- 
pose ‘he had not yet begun {prepara- 
tions for his nightly pilgrimage. 

I unlocked the side door, and (Major 
Annand; had his first look at a sight 
that was to become familiar to him 
— the hall- way with walls covered by 
bright colored pictures featuring 
cats. 

We went into a large room that 
used to be the dining-room, before I 
moved in and changed it to my own 
purposes. Here the Major was be- 
mused by hundreds of framed photo- 
graphs. Most of them were person- 
ally autographed to me, and many of 
them have been pictured in HOB- 
BIES, revealing the likenesses of 
famous recording artists and other 
notables. 

We were soon greeted by Nipper 


and Lucky J'im, the latter a shiny 
black kitten who became a member 
of my cat family less than an hour 
after I had sorrowfully buried my 
poor “Percy, the Pitiful Persian," 
last November 24. 

I was especially pleased by the re- 
ception Gerry received from Nipper, 
who is now 7 years old. For most of 
his earlier life the impish Nips was 
timid to strangers and hid when they 
came to see me. But he made an 
about-face last February at the time 
Quentin and Evelyn Riggs spent a 
few days with us before moving on 
to Quentin's new U.S. State Depart- 
ment assignment in Paris. He had 
been stationed for two years in sSyd- 
ny, Australia. 

Nipper liked Quentin and Evelyn 
and sat in the laps of both — the 
first time he bad ever willingly oc- 
cupied anybody's lap except mine. He 
also made friends with Jack Via of 
South Boston, Va., shortly before the 
Major arrived, and he has since be- 
stowed the lap-sitting accolade on 
Don Leavitt, recorded music refer- 
ence 1 ibrarian of the Library of 
Congress. 

Nipper and the Major took to 
each ether from the first, as if by 
some sort of intuitive comradeship. 
And I obtained some excellent color 
snapshots of Nipper basking conten- 
tedly in Gerry Annand's lap. 

Lucky Jim also displayed his cus- 
tomary friendliness, but I shudder to 
think what would have (happened if 
the energetic Jim had ever caught 
the Major walking barefooted across 
the floor. He has found me in that 
helpless position many a time and 
has bitten and kicked my undraped 
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feet with so little mercy I have had 
to beg him to stop. I told him mere 
human flesh and blood couldn't en- 
dure those fiendish teeth and claws. 

Within a few minutes, Roger, my 
dwelling's "official greeter," ap- 
peared. He was, as I had been sure 
he would be, overjoyed to see Gerry. 

Roger is always pleased to have 
company. I 'think about the only un- 
happiness of (his warm and reward- 
ing life has been that he lives with 
<a lone bachelor instead of a large 
family. He would relish lots of human 
companionship and I suspect he often 
feels lonely when I am away at work. 

Rog stood on tiptoe to have his 
head patted, his favorite gesture of 
friendliness. And he "talked” animat- 
edly for two or three minutes, de- 
livering a “welcome to our city" ad- 
dress. The Major developed the habit 
of stroking him constantly and of 
referring to him as “my beauty." He 
also spoke of him as “the peerless 
Roger." 

Like nearly everyone else who sees 
Roger, Gerry generously praised his 
gorgeous coloring — a calico-cat mix- 
ture of black, red and gold, so glossy 
it looks as if self-polishing floor wax 
has been ■rubbed into his fur. 

Petey has returned home to live 
after 18 months of wandering. He 
learned somehow that Percy, who had 
driven him away, was no longer here 
to molest him. But Petey didn't ap- 
pear that night. Jim, Nips, and Rog, 
however, took to my friend so whole- 
heartedly I decided there must be 
some secret psychic sympathy be- 
tween that man and those felines. 

Gerry himself explained it by say- 
ing: “Cats loiow tat once when peo- 
ple like them, and I have always 
loved cats. That's the reason why we 
have become friends from the be- 
ginning of our acquaintance. And to 
think these are the very cats I've 
seen the -pictures of so often in HOB- 
BIES and wondered if I'd ever be 
privileged to meet! I can hardly be- 
lieve it!" 

While I fed the cats, whom I look 
on tas my children and love as much 
as if they were my flesh-and-blood 
descendants, the Major enjoyed look- 
ing at the “rogues' gallery" of re- 
cording artists. 

Afterwards there was a “pilgrim's 
progress" tour of the rambling old 
house, in which he received a stop- 
and-go impression of more pictures, 
many record players, and many more 
thousands of records, discs, and cyl- 
inder's. 

I amused him by telling of the time 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr. 
Walsh is sorry he cannot reply to most 
of the mail he receives from HOBBIES 
readers. He does not buy or sell records 
and cannot tell anyone where they can 
be bought or sold, except to suggest 
writing to dealers who advertise in 
HOBBIES. He cannot exchange tape re- 
cordings or make tapes, cannot supply 
back copies of HOBBIES Magazine, and 
has no record catalogs or other phono- 
graph reference material for sale. 
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“Gerry” Annand, beside a sign in the Dogwood Restaurant at Vinton, Va., welcoming 
him as a distinguished guest. — Photo by Oakie S. Asbury, Roanoke Times staff. 


I moved from one house to another 
a few years ago and heard a Negro 
handyman remark to another as he 
lugged a load of “platters” that he 
hoped he never saw another dish- 
dashed record, book, or picture as 
Jong as he lived. 

* Next, of course, came record play- 
ing*. But at this writing, a month 
after the event, I don't clearly recall 
everything that was played. 

I do 'remember that the Major was 
attracted by ia batch of Blue Amberol 
cylinders I had recently been given, 
especially after il had mentioned it 
included several by one of his fa- 
vorite sopranos, Leola Lucey, who, at 
last report, was still living and con- 
ducting a vocal studio in New York. 

He said he had long been searching 
for her Blue Amberol of “Song of 
Songs,” and I told him that if it 
were in the assortment he might have 
it. Unfortunately, it wasn't, but I 
played for him the Diamond Disc 
from which the cylinder was dubbed. 
I also played one of the same song 
by my old friend, Walter Bcanlan, 
but Gerry preferred the soprano ver- 
sion. 

This was reproduced on an Edi- 
sonic, and the Major was rendered 
almost speechless by the perfect tone 
quality and more than ample volume 
of this instrument. Thomas A. Edison 
brought it out in 1927, two years 
after Victor -had introduced the Or- 
thop'honic; Columbia, the Viva-Total ; 
and Brunswick, the Prismatone; all 
designed for use with 1 the then start- 
lingly new and different electric re- 
cording. 

The emissary from England had 
never before seen or heard an Edi- 
sonic. But after his first almost in- 
credulous surprise, he unhesitatingly 
pronounced it the best acoustical 
gramophone he had ever given ear to. 

He agreed it was a tragedy that 
Edison kept it on the market only a 
year. It was withdrawn in 1928, 
when the combination Edison phono- 
graph and radio was introduced. And 
only a few' thousand were sold. 

It was also a typical example of 
Edison's “too late” policy that the 
Edisonic was offered so long after 
the o th er comp ani es 'had scoop ed 
most of the “gravy” from the “new 
style of phonograph” market. The 
Major asked me to send him an Ed- 
isonic if I could ever find one at a 
reasonable price. 

On our last night together, the 
Major and I recorded a tape on 
which he discussed some of the fea- 
tures of his visit and he, among other 
things, told his impression of the 
Edisonic — and the cats. Pll quote 
from his remarks subsequently. 

Meanwhile, on this “enchanted eve- 
ning,” I played my favorite banjo 
record, Vess L. 'Ossman’s Blue Am- 
berol “Banjo Medley.” I told Gerry 
that Vess Ossman III, grandson of 
“The Banjo King,” lives in Arling- 
ton, Va., and that through obtaining 
a set of the HOBBIES articles I 
wrote about his grandfather in 1948 
he had been able to trace some Calif- 
ornia relatives whom he hadn't seen 
since he was a small boy. 


He and Sue, his wife, had gone to 
California to see them and had been 
reunited, for the first time in 40 years, 
with his aunt, Mrs. Annadele Mull- 
igan, and his uncle, Ralph Ossman, 
who has since died. 

I have also provided Vess III with 
about a score of photographs of the 
most noted members of the Ossman 
family. He had not previously had 
any of their photographs. These in- 
cluded some of his father, Vess Oss- 
man', Jr., who had been a noted ban- 
joist in his own right. 

The Edisonic was used to demon- 
strate the vast volume of three Gold- 
man Band selections, “The Jolly Cop- 
persmith,” “Third Alarm, March,” 
and “'Stars and Stripes Forever.” 
Gerry said the machine was stand- 
ing in the most convenient spot on 
my upstairs sunnporch, but its vol- 
ume was partly swallowed by thou- 
sands of Diamond Discs stored around 
it. He thought it would sound even 
better at a location he indicated near 
the end of the porch. Experimenta- 
tion proved him right. 

He asked to hear any Diamond 
Discs I had by the California Ram- 
blers. These recordings, which are 
scarce under the Ramblers' name, 
were issued, electrically transcribed, 
during the Last months of Edison's 
recording activities. 

I have none — although I lack only 
a few hundred titles of owning a 
complete Diamond Disc library — but 
Gerry has most of them. He wanted 
to see how they compared on the Edi- 
sonic with his means of reproducing 
them. 

I did have plenty of earlier record- 
ings by the same band made under the 
disguise of the Golden Gate Orches- 
tra. He was impressed by the volume 
and sonorousness of “Down 'South,” 
played by B. A. Rolfe's Orchestra. 

As the hours sped on, Gerry was 


feeling vigorous and fresh and would 
have been in his ecstatic element 
staying up all night listening to 
records, but I (had worked overtime 
the day and night before, as well as 
most of the earlier part of the week, 
so at about one o'clock Saturday 
morning depleted nature compelled 
me to suggest that we call a halt. 

We agreed to be up reasonably 
early the next mozming and betake 
ourselves for breakfast to the Vinton 
Dogwood iRestaunant, about a five- 
minutes walk from my house. 

That agreed on, we walked two 
doors up the street to the beautiful, 
well-kept home and premises of Mr. 
and Mrs. W. B. Marshall, with whom 
I had engaged an ideal room for the 
Major. Mr. and Mrs. Marshall were 
captivated by their exotic guest and 
more than happy to have such an un- 
assuming, obliging gentleman in their 
home. 

Little did the Major suspect what 
would greet has astonished eyes a few 
hours later at the Dogwood! 

VI. The Major is Overwhelmed 
and Mrs. Grose is Surprised 

Major H. H. Annand and I arose 
betimes on the morning of Saturday, 
May 9, and sauntered toward the 
business section of Vinton. On our 
way we were observed by a number 
of intrigued citizens who had seen an 
article dn the Vinton Messenger, tell- 
ing of his receiving ,the copies of the 
paper that gave Kenly Marvin 
'Smith's biographical sketch of me. 

We went to the post office, where I 
pointed out what I think I may right- 
ly call my famous box 476. I joking- 
ly told Gerry I had received so much 
mail during the past years that the 
number had been worn from the box. 
Whatever the cause, the number has 
disappeared. 

When Darnell Vinyard, a friend of 
mine, came in, I introduced him to 
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the Major and asked him to snap a 
picture, with my slide camera, of us 
standing beside the box. He did, and 
it turned out splendidly. 

lOnj our way to my house the night 
before I had carefully avoided taking 
tihe Major by a route Which would 
bring the Dogwood Restaurant with- 
in his observation. There was a 
reason. 

Lloyd M. Grose, wiith his wife, 
Katherine — known to everybody in 
the Vinton geographical area as 
(fi T'oots ,> — operates 'the Dogwood. 
Several days before Lloyd had told 
me he wanted to change the display 
in one of his windows and asked if 
I had any suggestion. 

Lloyd and Toots for a long time 
have (been among my most cherished 
friends, so I am always glad to do 
anything I can for them, just as they 
insist on sending me free meals when 
I am ill and can’t go out to eat. 

I told Lloyd I was expecting the 
Major to come at almost any time 
and thought it would be a nice ges- 
ture to install a window display wel- 
coming (him to Vinton. Lloyd seized 
cn the idea at once — and that eve- 
ning Gerry phoned me he would be 
in our midst the following Friday. 

Quick work was called for. The next 
day I selected a portable type Vic- 
trola and an Edison “Fireside” in- 
strument from my collection, to- 
gether with a large number of cyl- 
inders and discs — the latter all of 
British Empire make. Australia, In- 
dia and Canada were represented, 
but the bulk of the records came from 
Great Britain. 

Lloyd did his usual tasteful job of 
installing them in the window and 
induced Warren Huddleston, one of 
the owners of the nearby Harris- 
Huddleston grocery, to paint two 
special explanatory signs. 

The window was then complete and 
for the next couple of days I could 
hardly wait for Gerry to get his first 
astonished view of it. I considered it 
the Vinton equivalent of a royal “red 
carpet.” 

Leaving the post office, 'Gerry and 
I reached the Dogwood and I stopped 
in front of the window. Gerry’s gaze 
followed mine, and ;I have never seen 
a face register more heartfelt amaze- 
ment . For a moment it seemed he 
might collaipse. 

“Why, where in the world,” he ex- 
claimed, “did they find all those old 
records (which he pronounced rec- 
CO'RDfS, as virtually all English do) 
and gramophones? The 'last thing I 
would have expected to see is a dis- 
play like that!” 

“You haven’t seen it all!” I said. 
“Look at those signs!” 

The Major looked again, and his 
gaze took in one brightly colored 
poster which' read: 

"HANDS ACROSS THE SEA! 
VINTON WELCOMES MAJOR H. H. 
(GERRY) ANNAND, DISTINGUISHED 
AUTHORITY ON OLD PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDINGS. ” 

The second poster said: 

‘ ' TKi s Wind ow C on ta i its T yp i caJl Ex - 
am pies of Old-time English Dissc Records 
as Well a^s the Cylinders In Which Ma- 


jor Ann and Specializes. Also Shown Are 
Typical Disc and Cylinder Phon ographa 
of More Than 50 Years Ago.” 

Major Annand was heard 'to ob- 
serve as soon as his breath -returned 
that he had already experienced 
many agreeable surprises in the 
States, but this completely unexpec- 
ted window welcome overtopped 
everything else that had hapipened to 
him. 

Inside, “Toots” was introduced to 
the Major and received his thanks. 
We were sorry that Lloyd was not in 
but knew he and Gerry would have 
the pleasure of meeting dfater. 

The bewildered but beatific Brit- 
isher, who is actually more of Scotch 
than of English descent, told those 
around him that he had been over- 
whelmed during the few days Ihe had 
spent in this country by the way 
people everywhere, even in large city 
motel's and business places, had gone 
out of their way to be nice to hiim. 

He had expected to like the States, 
he said, but his experiences had con- 
vinced him more firmly than ever 
that the greatest hope for the future 
betterment of our civilization must 
come from better understanding and 
increasing friendship between Ameri- 
cans and British. And no one hear- 
ing the Major could doubt his sin- 
cerity and impassioned belief in what 
(he said. 

Once more Gerry ordered a Pepsi- 
Cola with his meal and I followed 
his examJple, although I topped mine 
la tea' with coffee. He explained (he 
didn’t like tea as it is made in 
America, or coffee prepared in the 
English mode, but he did relish Pepsi- 
Cola. 

When we had finished, the Major 
got another surprise. Mrs. Grose 
said: “‘Since this is the first time 
you have eaten with us tihere isn’t 
any charge. This is on the house.” 

Toots then fell heir to a surprise 
of her own. Without warning, the 
Major grasped her and implanted a 
sounding kiss on her cheek. He said 
he enjoyed the experience and hoped 
Toots didn’t mind. As Gerry after- 
ward explained: “I felt I wanted 
to express my admiration to Mrs. 
Grose for being so kind, so I kissed 
her. My travels through much of 
the world have taught me that most 
ladies permit an impulsive kiss, and 
I really think our charming Mrs. 
Grose deserved my delighted 
“thanks.” 

When Gerry and I left the Dog- 
wood we still (had a busy morning be- 
fore us. 

(To be continued) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 31) 

MOOR: Same cast as Dec. 21 except.: Melba-Lu- 
cla. Seven hac-Eriri co. 

January 30. CARMEN: Same cast as Dec. 14 
except: Arta-Micada, Sevollhac-Escamillo, Brag- 
Zuniga. 

January 31, RIGOLETTO: Same cast os Doc. 5 
except: Melba -Gibto. Glacominl-Maddalena. An- 
cona-Rfgoletto. 

February 1, CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA; Russ- 
Santuzza, Glaeominl - Lola, Severlna - Lucia, 
Datmores - Turlddu. SeveUhac - Alfio. PAGLI- 
ACCI : Donalda - Nedda, Basst - Canio, Sam- 
marco - TonJo. SeveUhac - Silvio, DadiM-Beppe. 


February 2, Matinee, BARBEERE DI SIVIGL- 
LA: Same cost as Jan. 21. 

February 2, HUGUENOTS: Same cast as Jan 
18. 

February 3, Concert - Oc collier - DON CESAR 
DE BAZAN: Selection & HERODTADE: Aria. 
Cisneros - FAVORITA: Aria. A ltchevsky -PRINCE 
IGOR: Cavatina & DEMON: Aria, Russ - ME- 
FISTOFBLE; Aria & VESPRI SICILIAN!; Bo- 
lero. 

Tenth Week - February 4. CARMEN: Same 
cast os Dec. 14 except: SeveUhac -Escamillo, 
Brag-Zunlga. 

February 6. CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA: Same 
cast as Feb. 1 except: Cisneros - Lola. FAGLI- 
ACCI: Same cast as Feb. 1. 

February 7. MIGNON: Bressler - Glanoli-Mlg- 
non. Pinkert - Filina. Gloconla - Federico, Bond 

- Gugltelmo, Artmondl - Lotaxio. Gllibert-Laerte. 
Mugnoz-Giarno. 

February 8, FAUST: Same cast as Dec. 7 ex- 
cept: Melba - Marguerite, Trent! ni - Slebel, 
Ingenoff - Marthc, Ancona - Valentin. 

February 0, Matinee, MIGNON: Same cast os 
Feb. 7. 

February 9, AIDA: Same cast as Dec. 19. 
February 10. Concert - Donalda. Zeppilli, L®- 
Jeune, Sam marco, Dalmorcs, Gllibert. 

Eleventh Week - Feb. 11. CAVALLERIA RUS- 
TIC AN A: Same cast as Feb. 1 except: Cisneros - 
Lola. PAGLIACCI: Same cast as Feb. 1 except: 
Venturi nl-Beppe 

February 12, SONNAMBULA: Same cast as Jan. 
25 except: Severlna - Teresa, ArJroondJ - Conte 
Rodolfo. (ReschlgUan - Alesslo? - A.F.-A.) 

February 13, HUGUENOTS: Same cast as Jan, 
18 except: ZcppilU - Marguerlia. 

February 14. RIGOLETTO: Same cast as Dec. 

5 except: Melba - Gilda, Sammareo - Rlgoletto. 
February 15. AIDA: Same cast as Dec. 19. 
February 16, Matinee, LUCTA DI LAMMER- 

MOOR: Same cast ns Dec. 21 except: Melba - 
Lucia. Sammareo - Enrico. 

February 16. TROVATORE: Same cast as Jan. 1. 
February 17. concert - Arta, Occelller - FA- 
VORITA: Aria, Donnlda - JOCELYN: Berceuse, 
Altchevsky - MEISTERSTNGER: Frelslled. Cis- 
neros - PROPHETE: Grand Air - Act n. Max 
Bend lx - guest violinist. 

Twelfth Week - February 18. MIGNON: Same 
cast as February 7. 

February 20, DTNORAH: Pinkert-Dinorah. Tren- 
tlnl-Caprala. Glaconla - Capralo. Altchevsky - 
Corent in. Ancona - Hoet, Mugnoz - Cacclatore, 
Venturlni - Mtetitore. 

February 22. Matinee. CARMEN: Same east as 
Dec. 14 except: Arta - Micacla. Ancona - Escamilo. 

February 22. CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA: Same 
cast as February 1 except: Venturlni sang Turlddu 
to replace Dal mo res. PAGLIACCI: Same cast as 
February 1 excepL: Vcn turl nl-Beppe. 

February 23, Matinee, TRAVTATA: Same cast 
as Jan. 2 excopt: Sammareo - Gormont, Gllibert* - 
Marchese d’Obigny. 

February 23. LUCTA DE LAMMERMOOR : Same 
cast as Dec. 21. 

February 24, Concert - None given. 

Thirteenth Week - February 25. RIGOLETTO: 
Same cast as Dec. 5 except: Melba - Ollda, Gla- 
comlnl - Maddalcna. Ancona - Rlgoletto. 

February 27. BALLO IN MASCHERA: Russ - 
Amelia. Cisneros - Ulrica, Zeppilli - Oscar. 
Bassi - Rlccardo. Sammareo - Renato. Artmondi- 
Samud. Mugnoz - Tom, Reschlgltan - SUvano, 
Vcnturinl-Gludlce. 

March 1. BOHEME: Melba - Mtml, Trentlnt - 
Musctta, Bond - Rodolfo. Sammareo - Marcello, 
Gllibert - Schaunard, Glanoll - Gallettl - Benoit 

6 Alclndoro, Tccchl - Parplgnol. 

March 2. MaMnee, BALLO TN MASOHERA: 
Same cast os Feb. 27. 

March 2, CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA: Same 
cast as Fob. 1. DTNORAH: Act IT, same cast as 
Feb. 20. FAUST: Act V. OccelUer - Mephlsto- 
pheles (Marguerite 5s Faust? - A.F.-A.) 

March 3. Concert - THE CREATION (Haydn). 
People’s Choral Union: Corinne Rider - Kelsey. 
Helen Marie Day. Daniel Bcddoc, Frank Croxton. 

Fourteenth Week - March 4. SONNAMBULA: 
Same cast as Jan. 25 except: Severlna - Teresa. 
PAGLIACCI: Same cast as Feb. 1. 

March 5. CARMEN: Same cast as Dec. 14 ex- 
cept: Lefeuno - Frasouitn (given as a benefit 
opera). Between Ar.is TI and ITT: Russ. Bassrl 
Artmondl - LOMBARDr; Trio. 

March fi, BOHEME: Same cast as March 1. 
March 8. FRA DTAVOLO: : Pinkert - Zerllna. 
Ginconia - Lady Pamela. Bond - Fra Dlavoio. 
Gilibert - Milord. Venturlni - I-orenzo, Fos^etta - 
Matteo, Artmondl - Giacomo. Gland! - Gallettl- 
Beppo. 

March 9. Matinee, CARMEN: Some oast as 
Dec. 14 except: SeveUhac- Escarp 1 1 1 o . 

March 9. ATDA: Same cast as Deo. 19. 

March 10. Concert - Ancona - 'PAGLIACCI: 
Prologo & TANNHAUSER: Evening Star, Pinkert 

- DTNORAH: Shadow Song. Bassi - AIDA: Celeste 
Aida. Cisneros - PROPHETE: Grand Air, Russ - 
FRESCHUTZ: Aria. Donalda - ROMEO ET JUL- 
IETTE: Valse, Russ, Bassi & Artmondl - LOM- 
BARDI: Trio. Trent ini. Glaconla & Cisneros - 
GOTTERDAMMERUNG: Song of the Rhtnemaid- 
cns. 

(To bo continued) 
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ARTISTS 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Hands Across the Seas! 


Major H. H. Annand, of Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, England, Visits 
Jim Walsh, of Vinton, Va. 


PART III 
By JIM WALSH 



Jim Walsh and Major Annand in Hie 
office of the Vinton Messenger. “Gerry” 
is holding a copy of the Messenger 
which told of his plan to visit the author 
of “Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists." 

— Photo by Judy Hill 


I. Tivo Newspaper Interviews 

Major H. H. (Gerry) An nan cl and 
I iposed for a couple of pictures out- 
side the Dogwood [Restaurant win- 
dow display welcoming him, then 
walked two blocks up Pollard Street, 
to keep an appointment with J. Roy 
Fuller, editor of the weekly Vinton 
Messenger. 

An article had appeared in the 
Messenger a few weeks before, tell- 
ing of the Major's receiving its is- 
sues containing IC. M. .‘Smith's bio- 
graphical sketches of me. And IMr. 
Fuller, who is about the same size 
as Gerry, had said he would like to 
talk with the gentleman from Eng- 
land and have his picture taken by 
the staff Photographer, an attractive 
and intelligent William Byrd High 
School senior, Judy Hill. I tod told 
him I'd try to bring the Major 
around at about 9 or 9:30 a.m. 

We found Roy waiting, and he 
asked many questions as the -basis 
for the article which :he would write 
for the following Thursday's Mes- 
senger. 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr. 
Walsh is sorry he cannot reply to most 
of the mail he receives from HOBBIES 
readers. He does not buy or sell 
records and cannot tell anyone where 
they can be bought or sold, except to 
suggest writing to dealers who advertise 
in HOBBIES. He cannot exchange tape 
recordings or make tapes, cannot supply 
back copies of this magazine, and has 
no record catalogs or other phono- 
graph reference material for sale. 


Being interested in fo-llc music, (be 
asked the Major where in England 
he might find words and music of 
an old dance tune he was seeking, 
“Did You Ever See the Devil, Uncle 
Joe?" 

Gerry promised to help Mr, Fuller 
try to locate it through English 
sources, but since then he has discov- 
ered it in a new folk music book at 
the Roanoke Public Library, ilt has 
also been recently recorded. 

Judy got out her Polaroid, and the 
Major and I posed for pictures in 
which he held a copy of the Messen- 
ger telling of his anticipated arri- 
val. The first shot wasn’t especially 
good, but the second was excellent — 
so good that I have had a copy made 
and am sending it to H'OBBIEiS for 
this issue. 

INlext on a busy morning's schedule 
was a visit to the Roanoke Times 
building, where I planned to write an 
article about my British gnest's visit. 

I knew it was too Late to get a 
feature into the Sunday paper, but 
there is always a need for good “fil- 
ler" material in the Monday morning 
edition. I planned to help State Edi- 
tor Fred Loeffier, who would be in 
Sunday command of the news room, 
by leaving the story for Monday use. 

We boarded a Roanoke bus oper- 
ated by Clyde Bowles, an affable dri- 
ver who almost makes a profession 
of being friendly and obliging to his 
passengers. When Quentin and Eve- 
lyn Riggs were here from Australia 
last February, Clyde gave the lovely 
auburn-haiired Evelyn) a paper cup 
brimming of coffee and she was cap- 
tivated by his thoughtfulness. 

The morning that she and Quen- 
tin were about to leave Roanoke, they 
caught a glimpse of Clyde as (his 
bus passed their hotel, and waved 
him a warm farewell. He never sees 
me that he doesn't have something 
to say about “that fine young couple." 

I introduced Clyde (Bowles to the 
Major and told Clyde we were going 
down for me to write an article about 
my guest. I suggested that Clyde 
read Monday's paper, to make sure 
he saw it, and said J wouldn't be 
surprised if the paper sent a pho- 
tographer down to get a picture of 



From left to right: “Gerry” Annand and Jim Walsh outside the Vinton Dogwood 

Vinton Police Sergeant J. R. Renick “Arresting” the delighted Restaurant. 

“Gerry." Major Annand demonstrates Thomas A. Edison’s way of listen- 

ing to his Disc Phonograph. 
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Oakle Asbury takes a picture of Major Annand to accompany displaying the “Hands Across the Sea" poster. 

Jim Walsh's article in the Roanoke Times. Major Annand and the poster mentioning his interest in cylinder 

The Major in front of the Vinton Dogwood Restaurant window records. 


the Dogwood Restaurant window dis- 
play. Driver Bowles and Major An- 
nand parted with warm regards. 

I wanted to introduce, into the story 
about the Major, an excerpt from a 
speech* Charles Dickens made when 
he was in the United States 96 years 
ago. He told what a calamity he 
thought it would be if there should 
ever be any more serious differences 
between England and the States. 

In view of the Major's sentiments, 
I thought it would be an admirable 
quotation. We went to the (Raa*noke 
Public Library, and I spent 15 or 
20 fruitless minutes looking for the 
quotation, which I couldn't remem- 
ber word for word. Afterwards, I 
introduced it in a paraphrased form 
into the article, and that probably 
did just as well. 

As we approached the Times- World 
building, Fred Loeffler was crossing 
the street. I told him I was going to 
write >a*n article about Major Annand 
for the Monday Times, and Fred said 
he sure would be able to use it. 

The Major and I took the elevator 
to the third floor, and went into the 
newsroom which at that hour was oc- 
cupied entirely by the afternoon) 
World-News staff. I picked up my 
typewriter and took it into the refer- 
ence library, where I could ask Ger- 
ry questions and do a Ihiigh-srpeed 
writing job without interruptions. 

■Since the Mtajor was my guest, and 
the story would appear under my 
byline, I knew that, in keeping with 
the paper's policy, I would have to 
alter my “lead" to conceal the fact 
that he was visiting me. 

So. I trifled slightly with the ab- 
solute truth by representing (him to 
be extremely fond of Manuel Ro- 
main's Blue AmberoL cylinder of “The 
Trail of the Lonesome Pine," and as 
having journeyed so far to view the 
world-famous “Blue Ridge Mountains 
of Virginia." The Major says that's 
the only Roma in record he partic- 
ularly likes. 

The story, based on information 
Gerry had given me, almost wrote it- 
self. Within a comparatively short 
time it had been typed, read to the 
Major, had received his approval, and 
had been left on Fred Loeffler's desk. 

That done, I arranged for my .pho- 
tographer “buddy," Oakie 3. Asbury, 


to take a couple of pictures of the 
Major inn the library. One, which 
wasn't reproduced in the paper, was 
nevertheless a remarkably fine por- 
trait and character study, and Gerry 
'had since written me he considers 
it one of the best pictures he ever 
had made. 

Returning to Vinton, we sootu set 
to work making tape recordings of 
selections that the Major wanted to 
take back to England, with special 
attention to a long-playing disc made 
by the late Fred Van* Eps, and other 
Van Eps banjo numbers. 

The recorder we used, a small one, 
imported, has frequently compelled 
me to call it a “she-devil" and other 
unhallowed names because of its er- 
ratic performance and tendency to 
give trouble at the most inconvenient 
times, but this time its behavior was 
flawless and Gerry was delighted 
with it. 

While we were taping away, the 
phone rang, I answered it and, with 
the recorder still running, the rings 
and the conversation' were clearly 
recorded. The caller was Fred Loef- 
fler, who wanted to know if tihe Maj- 
or would go to the Dogwood Res- 
taurant and pose for a picture be- 
side the window display. 

I assured him Gerry would be de- 
lighted, and we arranged that Ger- 
ry and I should walk down within 
the next few minutes and meet the 
photographer, who again turned out 
to be good old Oakie Asbury. 

When Oakie arrived, there was so 
mudh glare and reflection from the 
window he was afraid he couldn't get 
a good shot, but he trieel several and 
they came out better than he expect- 
ed. 

Meanwhile, I “sneaked” an excel- 
lent color slide showing lOakie tak- 
ing the Major's picture as he stood 
with becoming dignity beside the win- 
dow. 

II. Roanoke Times and 
Vinton Messenger Articles 

Now I'll anticipate a bit. My arti- 
cle about the Major did appear in 
the Monday Roanoke Times, with one 
of Oakie's snapshots, and Gerry was 
delighted with the result. The arti- 
cle tells a great deal about Major 
Annand that f haven't had an oppor- 
tune to set down. I believe it would 


be a smart, labor-saving device to 
clip it and insert it here for the sake 
of the insight it will give HOBBIES 
readers into my friend’s personality 
and activities. 

l So here is my story, as it appeared 
Monday, May 11, under the title, 
“Songs of Mountains Attract British 
Visitor”: | 

“The yearning of a retired British 
army officer to see the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia brought him to 
the Roanoke Valley where he received 
a surprise welcome. 

‘‘Maj. H. H. Annand, a noted collector 
of olcl-time phonograph records, had long 
been fascinated by the words to the 
song trim L sings the p ra i s es of th e 
mountains 'On the Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine.’ 

“The Major, known to his friends 
not only in England but throughout 
much of the world as ‘Gerry.’ says per- 
haps the biggest surprise of Lis life 
came Saturday morning when he went 
to the Vinton Dogwood Restaurant for 
b reak f a s t and sa w a win d o w f uJ 1 o f 
old disc and cylinder phonograph re- 
cords, together with a sign reading: 

“ ‘Hands across the sea! 

“ ‘Vinton welcomes Maj. H. H. (Gerry) 
Annand, distinguished English authority 
on old phonograph recordings.’ 

“Another sign called attention to Lhe 
fact that the visitor, who is president 
of the City of London Phonograph So- 
ciety, specializes in collecting records 
of the old- Lime cylinder or ‘roller’ type. 

“ ‘Was I surprised?’ Maj. Annand re- 
peated a Question that had been asked 
him. T was more Qian surprised! I was 
shocked! For the first few moments 
the shock was so great that it didn't 
sink in. I couldn’t understand at first 
what it was ail about. 

“ ‘But being publicly greeted in such 
an unexpected and flattering manner 
was one of the nicest things that has 
happened to me on a trip that has 
■been full of pleasant happenings.' 

“How did Maj. Annand of Whi tewed, 
Field Heath Avenue. Hillingdon, Eng- 
land, happen to be in Vinton and re- 
ceiving unexpected honors? 

“The Major, whose home is near Pi eld 
Plea til which lias been a privileged en- 
campment place for English gypsies for 
h undreds of years, explained it this 
way: 

“Wliem he is at home he likes to play 
Edison Blue Amberol cylinder No. 1 7-1 o. 
The record was made in 1913 by a 
once -famous but now long - dead Am- 
erican tenor, Manuel Rom am, and the 
title is ‘The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine.’ 

“ ‘The words of that old song, about 
‘In the Blue Ridge Mountains of Vir- 
ginia, on the trail of the lonesome pine,’ 
have always fascinated me,’ Maj. An- 
nand said, ‘ami I made up my mind 
that when the airplane companies got 
the prices of their economy trips down 
into my ‘pri ce brack e t . ’ I was go i ng 
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to the States and see Uliose fabulous 
Blue Rids'e Mountains for myself. 

“ ‘The last of April,’ the effervescent 
Englishman went on, 'the price came 
dovv'.v to where I wanted it and I paid 
my first visit to the States. I visited 
friends whom I tiad known only by 
correspondence in Bhiladetphra and Rich- 
mond, then Friday I moved on to Roan- 
oke and Vinton, where I also -have 
friends. 

“ ‘Mr. and Mrs. Grose learned I was 
coming and decided it would be a nice 
thing- to give me an unexpected wel- 
come. So they obtained a couple of old- 
time ph o n og raphs — - or, as we would 
say in England, a (phonograph and a 
gramophone — and the surprise ma- 
terialized.’ 

“What does Ma j . An nan d , wh o wi 11 
return to England May 20 after visifcihg 
other American friends, like about the 
States? 

“Just about everything he’s seen. 

“ ‘Your people,’ he said, 'have been 
unbelievably friendly and courteous and 
eager to make a visitor — I won't say 
a foreigner, for I don't feel like one — 
seem at home. Over and over I have 
been told. “You know, we regard Eng- 
land as our motherland.” 

“ ‘And the scenery!’ The Major waved 
an expressive hand. ‘I have enjoyed 
some of the most wonderful scenery — - 
especially that wlUch I saw Friday on 
the bus coming from Richmond to 
Roanoke. At one point, when the scen- 
ery was at its most beautiful, my view 
was obstructed by a coat with a large 
beaver collar which a woman had drap- 
ed across the back of a seat in front 
of me. 

“ ‘That was too much for me. I 
spoke pleasantly but firmly. ‘Madam,’ 
I said, ‘would you please remove that 
coat? Tt is obstructing my view of the 
most beautiful scenery in the world.” 

“ ‘The woman, who was paying no at- 
tention to Lhe scenery, scowled but re- 
moved the coat, and I was able to 
feast my eyes on the wonderful Virginia 
mou n taln-s. * 

“Maj. Anmand saw miilita.ry service 
in both World Wars. During the first 
he went into service in 3916 at the age 
of IS and served the remainder of the 
time in Fiance and Belgium. He suf- 
fered no injuries except for being slight- 
ly gassed. 

"In World War TT his duty was ahnost 
entirely overseas, but he assisted at the 
evacuation of Dover during the tragic 
Dunkirk days of 1910 and did similar 
service in other English and French 
communities. In July, L941, he was sent 
to the Middle East and sa.w sendee in 
Palestine, Egypt, Syria, and Transjordan. 
Four years later he returned to England. 

"Dong years abroad have taught Maj. 
Annand the advantage of traveling light. 
‘I cany everything I need in a shopping 
bag. No cumbersome luggage for me!’ 
he says. 

“For 16 years the Major waa a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Rondon Police 
Reserves — an organization whose pri- 
mary purpose is to assist the regular 
police in times of stress — reaohed the 
rank of staff sergeant. And he ex- 
plained: 

“ ‘When the regular police were con- 
fronted by unusual problems that in- 
volved handling huge masses of people 
— the visits of Ma.rv Pick ford and Doii.tr - 
glas Fairbanks to England and the wed- 
ding of Princess Mary are good ex- 
amples — the reserves took over Lhe 
regular police's nonrial law enforce- 
ment duties. Di k e th e m . we wo i -e 

uniforms and carried truncheons but, 
of course, no firearms. Peace officers 
in England are not allowed to use 
guns.’ 

“The Major also has been a profes- 
sional concert pianist and has been 
active in several other ways. He is a 
devoted cat lover and on his visit to 
Vinton was gratified that one cal. 
meeting him for the first time, stood 
up to have its head patted, then rolled 
over on the ground as a way of saying 
‘welcome.’ Another sat in his lap and 
a third on his shoulder. 

‘‘But as to what Maj. Annand likes 
about America, here are a few other 
things: 

‘ ‘ ‘The marvelously cheap bus rates. 

“ 'The prices of ’cigarettes — about 
a third of wha t we pay in: Engla n d. 


“ ‘American coffee. They don’t know 
how to make coffee in England — but 
! must admit 1 don’t care for Lhe 
American way of making tea,” 

"(But wi ten he had hils first meal in 
Roanoke the genial Britisher drank a 
soft drink.) 

“ ‘Most of all, though,’ the Major 
added, ‘I think I like best the friendly 
.jpirit of the people and the way men and 
women who are really perfect strangers 
urge me lo be sure to come back. 

“ M believe,' he said, ‘I could best 
sum up my feelings by quoting What 
Charles Dickens told a group of Ameri- 
can newspapermen on his second visit 
to the States in IS 68. He sail'd it would 
be better for the world Lo be ravag'ed 
by fire and turned over to the wild 
fox and the bear than for any future 
conflict Lo arise between your country 
and Britain. That’s exactly the way 
I feel. To me you are not a foreighi 
country. Such a term would be sacri- 
ligeous and insulting.’ ” 

While I am quoting-, I may well use 
some excerpts from Roy Fuller's 
Vinton Messenger story which ap- 
peared the foM owing- Thursday, leav- 
ing out the portions covering- the 
same ground as the one I wrote. The 
Messenger article by Fuller was head- 
ed “British Rare Record Expert Vis- 
its Vinton's Famous Collector:” 

"A British collector of old. and rare 
phonograph records was a visitor in 
Vinton the past week-end. He is Maj. 
(re Li red) H. H. Annand of Hi Hing'd on, 
Ragland, 2U miles west of Rondon. 

“You guessed it. He was here to visit 
Vinton's famous record collector Jim 
Walsh. 

"Annand is on the rthree-week tour of 
the East anti took a side trip by plane 
to Roanoke and Vinton. He was sorry 
he missed the Dogwood Festival but he 
■had high praise for the town and its * 
friendly citizens. 

“Annand started collecting records in 
1902 when/ his father, proprietor of a 
candy shop, bought a horn phonograph 
for his shop. He now has about 5,000 
records. 

"One of the oldest is the recording of 
a speech by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, former prime minister of Eng- 
land. made in 1S94. 

“Anri how di'd he learn about Walsh? 
The Messenger ran an article about his 
record collection. Somebody in California, 
sent a. clipping of it to Annand, and 
they started corresponding, which led 
to including Vinton on his trip sched- 
ule. X cither of the men have any theory 
on how the Messenger started the cross- 
country an'd Atlantic trek. 

"A Vinton restaurant put a weJconrobng 
sign in a winhlow along with an old Edi- 
son phonograph. It. read in part, ‘Vinton 
welcomes Maj. H. H. (Gerry) Annand.' 
The Major, known to his friends in 
England and ah read as 'Gerry.’ likes to 
pi ay when he i s a t h oni e th e 1913 re - 
cording of ‘The Trail of the Ronesome 
Bine,’ by the tow long- dead American 
tenor. 'Mamie! Rom aim . . 

"Mention has already been made of 
Major A n nand’s recording of the voice 
of the famous English prune minister. 

G I a ds tone, who d i ed m an v yea rs ago. 
The Major also has been well acquainted 
with a still -living prime minister. Win- 
ston Churchill. 

“That h appealed during World War TT 
when Annand was doing special duty in 
Egypt. Cliurclvll visited Cairo on a mili- 
tary i nspec Lion ton r. 

"And it was one of Annnnd’s duties 
lo see that anything the prime minister 
want'd do ire was accomplished. 

" ‘He was very affable, e? petal ally since 
I was a junior officer who couldn’t in- 
terfere with any of his plans,’ the 
Mn-ior said. 

"He added thal he intended to return 
to Vinton next year or as soon as pos- 
sible after that, 

“He will be certain of a warm welcome 
from all the Vinton people he has met, 
as well as from Walsh’s cabs. The fe- 
lines became his fast friends before he 
left Tuesday mourning to return to Rich- 
mond. He will board a plane in New 
York on May 20 and expects to reach 
his home about U o’clock that night." 


Judy's photograph of the Major 
and me ahnost created a scandal 
among* (ihe 'righteous (people of Viav- 
ton and impaired my deserved repu- 
tation of being a lifelong /abstainer 
from alcoholic beverages. 

Several of my friends said the pic- 
ture looked as if I ‘had a whisky bot- 
tle in one pocket. I told them truth- 
fully the suspicious object was my 
camera with the flash attachment 
protrudimg outward, but I'm not sure 
I convinced anybody. 

Incidentally, before going to the 
Times budding* for me to write 
my Mon-day morning story, Gerry and 
I had gone to the Roanoke Photo Fin- 
ishing Company and left two rolls of 
film to be processed into colored 
“transparencies.” I was told I could 
get them Monday afternoon. 

III. The Major is “Arrested” 

After Gerry had done all the pos- 
ing that Oakie required, we had a 
late afternoon meal in the Dogwood. 
Outside /again, we ran into a num- 
ber of men who had read or heard 
of his arrival and who wanted to 
shake hands and say a few words 
welcoming him to Vinton. 

Smiling and friendly iSgt. James 
R. Renick of the town.’ police force 
drove up and was introduced. He 
and Gerry tad an animated discus- 
sion of the attempted German inva- 
sion of (Britain during World War H, 
and with a little difficulty I induced 
the Sergeant to pose for a picture 
in which he pretended to be arrest- 
ing* the British guest for some un- 
specified crime. 

Later, I took a snap of the Major 
in a Dogwood booth with another 
Vinton officer, Patrolman Clarence 
Jones. 

Walking back to 225 North Maple 
‘Street, Gerry again expressed lias 
amazement at the way “people who 
had never seen me or even heard of 
me have gone out of their way to be 
nice. It happened in New York and 
Philadelphia, (and when I reached 
Richmond, Alex Nugent and Mrs, Nu- 
gent practically we 1 com tel me with 
open- arms.” 

The Major recalled that the Nu- 
gents 7 two daughters were fascinated 
by his accent and one of the gii’ls 
said to the other: “iShut up and let 
me listen! I want to hear him balk!” 

Gerry had already told me he 
would have to leave Roanoke Tues- 
day momiir.g and return to Richmond, 
to spend more time with Mr. and 
Mrs. Nugent, who wanted to take 
him to bheir “summer place” on the 
Tames River. After he had gone, 
Lloyd Grose remarked : 

“If the Major had stayed much 
longer, I'd have been saying *Rah- 
THER' the way he did when any- 
thing* especially pleased him.” 

Gerry himself showed signs of be- 
coming Americanized. Once or twice 
he evert 1 said “reck'd” instead of “rec- 
CORD.” I always preferred the lat- 
ter pronunciation and used it a long 
time until I discovered most people 
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didn’t understand whiait ,1 was talk- 
ing about. 

I mentioned that I had read awd 
re-read old issues of the Talking Ma- 
chine News and tlhe Sound Wave so 
long- that I was familiar with the 
names of scores of English record 
collectors who were active 60 or more 
yesairs ago. 

Among them were Lindsay A. Will- 
cox, of iNtewcastle-on-Tyne, who be- 
gan contributing to the T.M.N. in 
1903, its first year of publication, 
and had collected records for 10 or 
12 years before that. 

(To be continued) 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18 W $3; 
I 0 V 2 ” $2.50; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. ja6468 


RECORDS WANTED 


THE ONLY RECORDS I want to buy 
are sa.ppir.ire, cent or -(start Pa the discs 'by 
Gene Greene, "The Ragtime King.” I 
will pay $3 for fine copies of (Pa the re- 
cords by Greene, if they are not already 
in my collection. I need some Victor 
and Columbia record supplements and 
catalogs prior to 1913. Do not need Vic- 
tor and Columbia catalogs and 'supple- 
ments after that year. Want phono- 
graph trade pubUCaLionjs, such as the 
Talking Machine World from 1905 to 
1926 and The Edison Phonograph or 
Amberoia Monthly, Diamond Points, the 
Columbia Record and the Voice of the 
Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 476, Vinton, 
Va. tfx 


HELP! De Lucia - ASCO A -105 Band 
6 is not "Lu Cardillo.’’ What is it? Note — 
Patihe NP-S9 Side 2 is not "Comim'e une 
Pale Fleur." What is it? — Charles 
Dunning-, 312 Northfield Place, Baltimore 
10, Md. n-3065 


WILL PAY $3 for any 14" , single face, 
black label, De Luxe Special record made 
by the Victor Company to be played at 
60 r.p.m. — Doulou, 1228 Sarkies Drive, 
Warren, Ohio. n3694 


MUSIC — REPAIRS 


EXPERT melodeon repairing. — Dam- 
per, 1072 E. Leonard, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 49505. (C -'Sharp Hobby Shop). 

myl2698 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten- inch, single -faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

A* FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTTPIA, G.&T., etc. 

A- “OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, inClu ding 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVTA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors’ items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

d3084 

Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP’s: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 8 1st 'St., New York 
24, N.Y. nl22553 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" lists 7500 numbers 
vailues, £2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 

York 19, N.Y. jel24661 

FREE CAT A LOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound trucks. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP. — ARG, 
341 Cooper Sta., New York. N.Y. n34S3 
RECORDS: 7 8 's of ail kin ds . Please 
■let me know ail you can about your 
needs. — T. ThibauR, 561 Ferry Ave., 

Camden 4, N. J. mb 686 7 

RARE 78's. State category. — Record 
Lists, P.O. Box 2122, Riverside, Caliiif. 
S2506. rel-2407 

Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — ■ A.R.G., 341 Cooper (Station, 
New York 3, N. Y. n3683 

JOSEPH JEFFERSON - Rip Van 
Winkle scene. O-rig. Col. 385, Exc. can:d. 
to highest bidder. Following record lists 
available: World War 1 f & 2 songs: Re- 
corded songs of Irving Berlin; Old-time 
musical comedy and Broadway show 
tunes. Send $1 refundable first order. 
1905 Victor Red Seal Catalog, $2. — Me- 
mory Shop, 1SS Monroe, Grand Rapids, 

Mich. n-3848 

MONTHLY LISTS of 'classical vocal 
78 r.p.m. Many rarities. Gperotic 78 col- 
lections bought. — Tlie Domart Collec- 
tion, 400 'Mineral Spring- Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Phone PAiw.tucket 3-2889. 

myl22971 

OVER 100,000 hard-to-get records, 1903 
to L.P. — Jack’s Record Cellar, 254 Scott 
St., San Francisco 17, Calif. myl28801 
FOR SALE: Phonographs and records. 
25c for lists. "Evolution of the Phono- 
graph" by Reed and Welch §9.95. "His- 
tory Speaks" 12" L.P. 4-2 voices from 
recordings, early as 1888, 2 records, $6 
for set, postpaid. — Coppemoirs Rec- 
ords, B o x 6, Palatin e Bridge, N .Y . _d3 8 8 6 
EDISON, VICTOR, and other disc 
records for sale. Send 15'c to Alan Bur- 
ton, 22 North West St., Norwalk, Ohio 

44857 nlOGl 

AMAZING LIST of out of print oper- 
atic and classical vocal 78’ s. Finest con- 
dition. Priced low. List on request. — S. 
Weiss, 430 Maple Hill Dr., Hackensack, 

N. J- ja36I4 

RARE RECORDS & TAPES: My col- 
lection of jazz, pops, Latin American, 
cou n try, wes term, drama, dance, vocal , 
sweet, comic, opera, classical, stars of 
stage, screen, sports, old quartets in- 
strumental solos, personalities, docu- 
mentary, etc. 1900 to 1960. AM sizes in- 
cluding 16". — Jack Argo, P.O. Box 105, 
Hudson, N. H. 03051 ja30G7 


PHONOGRAPHS REPAIRED 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING. Have 
original Edison styluses all types. Re- 
producers for sale. Stamp for reproducer 
brochure. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr. Soquel, Calif. ja3253 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1S50. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado. 80205. st2698 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy & sell. 
Big (list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 406 S. Main 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90013. f6046 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


PLAYER REED ORGANS. Private col- 
lection of Aeolian Grands and Wilcox & 
Whites with many rolls for same. AM in 
good condition, also Regina music box 
with disc cabinet and 69 discs, 1514". 
excellent condition. If interested contact 
me now. — Dudley MelJors, 6764 N. Ox- 
ford Ave., Chicago, 111. 60631. Phone 
NE 1-1541. n=3008 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


GLASS HARMONICA wan Led; partic- 
ulars as to price, condition, etc. to 
I. M. Irving, 16 Manor Lane, Larchmont, 

N. Y. ja3403 

WANT coin-operated Seeburg piano, 
(model H), stauned glass doors. Plays 
drums, pipes, xylophone. Carved wooden 
statues on the front. — Shaner, 1042 
Myrtle St., Cumberland, Md. ja3234 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


WANT all piano and music rolls, es- 
pecially Duo-Art, Welte, Arnpico. odd or 
unusual rolls. Lists unnecessary. ■ — Box 

7S7H, Kemah, Texas. myl24-63l 

WANTED: Following- reproducing pi- 
ano rolls: 1) QRS Recordo. 2) Recordo. 
3) Vocal Style Reproducing-. 4) Imperial 
Automatic Electric. — Selmer Nielsen, 
6323 Washington Ave., Racine, Wis. 
“ n)l20S2 l 

DUO-ART and old standard piano rolls 
for sale. Free lists, stamp please. — Vi «& 
Si’s Antiques, 28 Clifford Heights, Am- 
ihemt, N. Y. ja3S63 

MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano is the book of com - 
plete information on how to do every 
aspect of restoration on these valuable 
machines. $6.95 postpaid. Tells where to 
obtain} all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Piano Treasury is the complete 
illustrated picture history of the me- 
'Ohamical piano in America, $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — • The Vestal Press, 
Vestal 2, N . Y . n 6 23 42 

PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


CYLINDER and disc .phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 rain, 
list 75c, 4 min. list 75c. — Dave Houaer, 

203 Fifth, MinersviMe, Pa. qpl 22741 

WANTED: Cylinder & old disc phono- 
©raplts. Parts, reproducers and any cata- 
logs and literature on tiho phonographs. 
— Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., 
Soquel, Calif. 33863 

PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 

Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
o r ds , h oms , ho m cran e s , rep r o duc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr., Soquel, Calif. n3276 

EDISON PHONOGRAPH, No. S-20795. 
Reproducers, 204 minute recordings. 200 
■cylinders Amber o-ls, also Stewart’s Uncle 
Josh, etc. Large horn, separate. All in 
excellent condition. Price $300. — Jessie 
York, Tannery Rd., Box 130, DownlsviMe, 
N. Y. ja3656 


Cl CTTDICV PLAYLR PIANOS 
LLLllKIrT PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOC 
I With a Compact Low-Cost Lem Silent 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000'S IN USE 

■riU to 

LEE MUSIC MFC. CO. 
Box 595, Tojungo, CatH. 


>T-PUMPINO 
5 action Uni* 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Hands Across the Seas! 


Major H. H. Annand, of Hillingdon, 
Middlesex, England, Visits 
Jim Walsh, of Vinton, Va. 

PART IV 
By JIM WALSH 

Gerry had never heard of Mr. 
W.illcox, who almost certainly is dead 
by now, or of many other once well- 
known recorded music specialists. He 
knew nothing of J. T, Wilkins, who 
was one of the most active members 
of the City of London Phonograph 
Society in the 1920’s and frequent- 
ly conducted a "Dutch auction” — 
whatever that is — of Blue Amberol 
cylinders. 

'The Major did tell me that Henry 
Seymour, an early expert on sound 
reproduction, had beam dead a long 
time, and that Adrian F, Sykes, one 
of the most vociferous cylinder en- 
thusiasts of half a century or more 
ago, died about five years ago. 
Sykes had been president of the Ci- 
ty of London Society. 

(I have just looked u{p "Dutch 
auction” in Webster's. It is an auc- 
tion which the auctioneer begins by 
asking a high price, then keeps drop- 
ping it until somebody buys) . 

My guest continued hoping he 
could meet "Possy,” the lovable 'pos- 
sum who adopted me last fall, and 
both boarded and lodged with me, 
but his hopes weren't fulfilled. That 
was a pity, for Possy had acquired 
local celebrity. 

Several weeks before the Major’s 
arrival Possy, with my help, an- 
nounced in the Messenger that he 
was running for town council and ex- 
pected to be chosen mayor. The pa- 
per published his photo, (like the one 
in the January HOBBIES), on its 
front page, and gave his announce- 
ment more space than: any of the hu- 
man candidates received. 

But before the June 9 election was 
held and even before Gerry arrived, 
warm weather had caused Possy to 
feel the stirrings of romance. He 
found himself a girl friend iand they 
are reputed to have set up house- 
keeping somewhere in the woods not 
far from my house. 

Mrs. Marshall, in whose home Ger- 
try occupied sleeping quarters for the 
few (hours each night that he and I 
weren’t playing records, told me Pos- 
sy sauntered into her yard a week 
or so before the Major’s arrival. He 
was escorting what she took to be 
a lovely lady 'possum, and he calmly 


strolled up to the persimmon tree 
from which he used to feast every 
day last fall. 

“He stood under the tree,” Mrs. 
Marshall said, “looked over his shoul- 
der at the other ’possum and grunt- 
ed. I could tell as plain as day he 
was telling her there would be good 
eating when the ’simmons ripened, 
and I couldn't keep from laughing.” 

Mrs. Marshall told me that last 
autumn, when Possy would be chomp- 
ing industriously away, she’d say to 
him, ‘Don’t you know you haven’t 
got any right to eat my persim- 
mons, you little rascal?’ 

"He would look at me and grunt 
but keep eating,” she continued. “My 
little four-yeai*-old grandson used to 
like to watch him eat and would say, 
‘Pretty ’possum likes ’simmons.’ Af- 
ter Possy had eaten all he wanted 
he’d walk very deliberately out of 
the yard and go back to your house,” 
Mrs. Marshall said. 

The best I could do was show Ger- 
ry the sofa beneath which the sweet- 
faced Possy slept during the winter 
and the plate from which he ate. 

When the election took place he 
wasn’t credited with even one vote! 
Either all the people who had prom- 
ised to vote for him decided he was 
no longer interested in serving his 
city or, as I darkly suspect, he was 
"counted out.” 

Whichever happened, I expect him 
to be living again with me (but 
without his "wife,” I hope) when 
cold weather returns. 


IV. Saturday After Supper 
The Saturday after-supper hours 
were largely devoted to more record 
listening, chiefly by means of the 
Edisonic, although Gerry was much 
impi'essed by an acoustic Victor rec- 
ord of "American Fantasie,” played 
in 1918 by Victor Herbert’s Orches- 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr, 
Walsh is sorry he cannot reply to most 
of the mail he receives from HOBBIES, 
readers. He does not buy or sell 

records and cannot tell anyone where 
they can be bought or sold, except to 
suggest writing to dealers who advertise 
in HOBBIES. He cannot exchange tape 
recordings or make tapes, cannot supply 
back copies of this magazine, and has 
no record catalogs or other phono- 
graph reference material for sale. 


tra and reproduced on my Magnavox. 
The sound boomed out as if it had 
been imprisoned by the latest elec- 
tric process and the instruments 
were reproduced with remarkable 
fidelity. 

I got one of my best pictures of 
the Major while he was listening to 
the Edisonic in the same way that 
Thomas A. Edison, who was almost 
deaf, used to concentrate on hear- 
ing one of his disc phonographs. 

The great inventor, who insisted 
that by this method he could detect 
overtones and piano hammer strokes 
that were inaudible to almost every- 
one else, took a small horn from a 
cylinder phonograph and pushed it 
against the internal horn of the disc 
machine so that the sound was am- 
plified to a remarkable degree. 

The picture I took showed Gerry, 
an impish smile on his face and a 
small tin horn in his hand, magni- 
fying the already generous volume 
of the Edisonic. Even more flabber- 
gasting results could have been 
achieved by holding a large wooden 
horn. 

We walked, at about 1 o’clock 
Sunday morning, to the Marshall 
home. I carried a flashlight to bright- 
en our way up the dark street and 
both of us wer*e accompanied by the 
zealous Roger. The Major gloated, 
as he had many times, over all he 
would have to tell Beattie and Joe 
Cramp about his visit and the re- 
ception that had astonished him in 
Vinton. 

"Beattie and Joe keep hoping 
you’ll come over to see them,” he 
said to me, “but I’ve told them over 
and over that you couldn’t take the 
cats and Possy with you and you 
couldn’t leave them unattended for 
weeks at a time. 

“The last time I wrote to Beattie,” 
he added, “I told her that if she 
wanted to see you and the cats 
she’d just have to get up and move 
her charming little personality over 
here instead of looking for you to 
come over to Britain.” 

I replied, a little sadly, that all my 
life the desire to visit England and 
to spend a long time there had been 
almost an obsession with me. But 
as long as I have the cats, whom I 
treasure more than anything else in 
the world, and am kept so busy with 
so many things, I don’t see how I 
can make the trip. 

"Now,” I told Gerry, "since you’re 
here you know why it happens that 
I often go so long without writing 
to you. You've seen the dozen or so 
pasteboard boxes I have stacked 
around, mostly containing letters 
from HOBBIES readers, that I have- 
n’t found time to answer and prob- 
ably never shall be able to reply to. 

“I have to write thousands of 
words nearly every working day. I 
have a big old house to look after, 
the cats to take care of, and heaven 
knows how many other things to do 
that almost nobody suspects I am 
called on for. 

"Sometimes,” I went on, "many 
weeks go by without my having a 
chance to write even one letter to 
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Gerry and Jim at opposite ends of the Dogwood window display. 

The Major listening to the Edisonic with Lucky Jim sitting like a black statuette 
behind him. 


anyone. Many of the letters I re- 
ceive would take hours or days of 
research to answer and there is no 
way I can find the time to do it. So 
don’t feel hurt if I don’t write to 
you as often as I should or as you 
would like. I’m still your friend, re- 
gaxtlless of whether or not you hear 
from me.” 

Gerry said he thoroughly under- 
stood my predicament and would try 
to make other people, who write to 
me but seem doomed to go without 
an answer, understand it too. 

— The next day I played a tape re/ 
cording which had been sent to m<j 
by Timothy Brooks, a senior at Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. Tim 
gave regular programs over the Col- 
lege radio system, featuring old 
American popular music. 

One Sunday last spring he talked 
with me by long distance, asking me 
questions about the history, of the 
phonograph and getting my com- 
ments on records he intended to play 
in a future program. 

We talked for more than an hour, 
and he showed himself to be an ob- 
viously courteous, considerate, and 
attractive young fellow. 

After the program was given some 1 
weeks later, Tim sent me a tape ver- ] 
sion of it — the one I played for 
Major Annand — running an hour and 
seven minutes. It was most thought- 
ful of him and I enjoyed it, but so 
far I haven’t got around to thanking 
him, although (I write on Saturday, 
June 13) I have been intending to do 
so for these two months or more. If, 
Tim reads this I hope he will accept 
my apologies. 

The Major enjoyed the tape and 
’ie and I chuckled over its state- 
ment that I knew "more about rec- 
ords than evei'ybody else put to- 
gether.” 

Tim left nothing undone to give 
his listeners the feeling, firstly, that 
they would hear, and secondly, that 
they had heard, an unusual program! 

"T. The Major Meets K. M. Smith—* 
A pleasant feature of Sunday, 
May 10, was Major Annand’s meet- 
ing with one of Vinton’s most re- 
markable residents — Kenly M. 
Smith, who, after months of patient 
persistence, obtained my permission 
last February to publish the Vinton 
Messenger articles telling of my 
various activities. 

Mr. Smith is now 86, but his wit 
is keen and his mind as sharp as a 
newly-honed, old-fashioned, straight 
razor blade. He grew up in the 
mountainous area of extreme South- 
west Virginia, only a few miles from 
John Fox, Jr./s legendary “Tx-ail of 
the Lonesome Pine.” And he still 
speaks in a mountain vernacular, but 
his lack of formal education doesn’t 
show in his writing. 

He is widely read and is pointed 
out by his fellow Vintonites as the 
man who probably has won more 
large prize contests than anyone 
else in Virginia. His achievements 
have included naming a nationally 
circulated farm magazine. 

Like Gerry Annand, he is small 
in stature but large of brain. And, 


despite their different environments 
an d acc e nts , they were d r awn to 
each other at once. 

Mr. Smith’s call took care of two 
things. It gave him an op port unity 
to meet the Major, who, Mr. Smith 
believed, was induced to come to 
Vinton largely because of reading 
the articles in the Messenger. This 
call also made it possible for Mr. 
Smith to hear some of Cal Stewart's 
“Uncle Josh” records — something 
he had been telling me for the last 
year or two he wanted to do. 

Many years ago, Mr. Smith had 
told me, he used to enjoy the “Josh” 
records by his fellow Virginian, who 
was bom near Charlotte Court House 
in 1856. “But,” Mr. Smith said, 
"it must have been 50 years since 
I’ve heard any.” 

For his obvious pleasure, I used 
th e E d i s oni c , an A mbe r ol a an cl a 
Victor machine with a large wooden 
horn, to revive some of the best 
monologs and sketches in the reper- 
toire of Cal Stewart, who died in a 
Chicago hospital in December, 1919. 

They included “Uncle Josh and 
Aunt Nancy Put Up the Kitchen 
Stove,” recorded with help of Ada 
Jones; “Uncle Josh Keeps House,” 
and “Train Time at Punkin Center;” 
also several others. 

I took two snapshots of Major 
Annand and Mr. Smith sitting close 
together, with the little Japanese 
tape recorder nearby. Both snap- 
shots were good, but one came out 
especially well. 

Only this morning, June 14, I met 
Mr. Smith and showed him a picture 
I took last Monday of him standing 
beside Clyde Bowles, the bus driver 
whom the Major liked. Mr, Smibh 
mentioned that he thought he had 
never seen a more natural looking 
picture than the one of Gerry taken 
with him. He and I never meet 
nowadays without exchanging ani- 
mated recollections of that Sunday 
afternoon. 

Something else the Major enjoyed 
was talking by telephone with two 
of my best friends — . Miss Delrhey 
Fitzgerald, of Pulaski, Va., and Al- 
bert (Jack) Via, of South Boston, 
Va. 

There was a little dialectical dif- 
ficulty among the parties to the 
long-distancing. But for the most 


part they understood what was said 
and fox'med favorable impressions of 
one another. 

Of course we went right on play- 
ing cylinders and discs. The Major 
told me he had a record I had long 
wanted, a U.S. Everlasting Cylinder 
of Albert Benzler playing a piano 
version of “Black and White Rag.” 
He promised to tape it for me. 

He also said he would send me a 
taped dubbing of “Pussy’s in the 
Well,” sung on an Edison Blue Am- 
berol by the Manhattan Ladies 
Quartet — a cylinder he said was 
almost “stereoscopic” in its realism. 

There was something else he want- 
ed to make for me and that I would 
like for him to tape, but neither of 
us has since been able to recall what 
it was. He also promised to have 
back copies of the City of London 
Phonograph Society’s publication, 
"The Hillandale News,” sent to me. 

For my part, I was able to give 
him a dubbing of Billy Murray and 
Walter Scanlan’s Diamond Disc of 
“Goodness Gracious, Grade,” which 
he especially liked. I also gave him 
two rare Edison long-play records 
issued in 1926 and lent him another, 
of which I had only one copy. Also 
into his capacious shopping bag went 
a Diamond Disc piano solo of “Ten- 
derly,” by Duke Yellman. 

GeiTy enjoyed several of Billy 
Murray records I played, especially 
the Diamond Disc of "If I’m Wrong, 
Sue Me,” which is something of an 
autobiography of “The Denver 
Nightingale.” Gerry asked me to 
send him a spare copy if I ever found 
one. 

. He remarked: “I may be wrong, 
but Billy sounds very happy on that 
l-ecord (made in 1928) as if he were 
glad to be back with Edison after 
his long absence as an exclusive Vic- 
tor artist.” 

Another recox'd the Major greatly 
enjoyed was a U. S. Everlasting 
of “You’re My Baby,” sung by a 
duet team mysteriously listed as 
Edna Brown and Fred James. This 
1913 l'ecoi'd came out a few months 
before the U. S. Company went out 
of business. 

The singex's I identified as Elsie 
Baker and Frederick J. Wheelei', who 
also called himself James F. Har- 
rison. It is obvious that the assumed 
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K. M. Smith of Vinton, with Clyde Bowles, obliging Roanoke 
bus driver who became Major Annand’s friend, 

Gerry Annand in Mr. and Mrs. Marshall’s attractive front 
yard, Vinton, Va. 


Jim Walsh with Catherine Butler whose carefree disposition 
Major Annand found irresistible. 


name, “Fred James” came from Fred 
(Wheeler) and James (Harrison). 
This is the only record I have ever 
heard of on which Wheeler used the 
Fred James disguise. 

I omitted to mention that while 
we were in the Dogwood, Police Of- 
ficer Clarence Jones took a picture 
of Gerry and me clasping hands 
aci'oss the table, as a sort of minia- 
ture representation of the “Hands 
Across the Sea” slogan in the win- 
dow poster, which provided the title 
for these articles. 

II. Our Last Day Together 

And then came Monday, the last 
full day of 1964 that Major H. H. 
Annand and I were to spend to- 
gether, although I hope there will 
be many reunions in coming years. 
I was up early to get the paper. 
We both were more than pleased 
with the Oakie Asbury picture of the 
Major and the Dogwood sign, and 
the way the article was presented. 
Several copies of that article went 
into the Major’s shopping bag. 

This day, however, brought con- 
siderable vexation because of erratic 
tape recorder behavior. The little 
Japanese recorder that had perform- 
ed irreproachably the day before 
smeared itself with shame by spill- 
ing tape, breaking tape, unwinding 
unevenly, and refusing to do any- 
thing that could reasonably be asked 
of it. Not only that, but my two 
other recorders developed “bugs” as 
soon as we tided to use them. 

I told Gerry I was “jinxed” when 
it came to using mechanical contri- 
vances, and I think he was soon con- 
vinced. He said he had never seen 
anything like the perverse way in 
which all three recorders refused to 
work. 

After devoting more than an hour 
and a half to trying to copy one 
record and being unsucessful, I was 
so badly flustered that when Mrs. 
Grose drove up to take us to the 
Dogwood for a meal with her and 
Lloyd and asked me what I wanted 


to drink with my supper, I replied: 

“Carbolic acid!” 

And I wasn’t entirely joking. 

After we had eaten, Lloyd oblig- 
ingly dropped in to see what he 
could do to put the balky parapher- 
nalia to rights. He tinkered with the 
Japanese recorder and insisted there 
was nothing wrong with it. 

Concededly, it did work charming- 
ly while he was present, but it went 
bad again within a few minutes 
after he left, and I had to take it 
next day to Elmo Stamper, a repair- 
man friend of mine, for a checkup. 
He still has it, for I haven’t had 
time to pick it up and bring it home, 

I remarked to Gerry I suspected 
my house was haunted by a mali- 
cious poltergeist that delighted to 
play havoc with all my efforts to use 
machinery. He seemed inclined to 
agree. 

In mid- afternoon we had despair- 
ingly abandoned the tape recorders 
to whatever gremlins possessed them 
and gone to Roanoke Photo Finish- 
ing Company to get the slides made 
from snapshots I had taken during 
the Major’s stay. 

They turned out to be the best 
group of pictures I had ever taken. 
Included in the lot were three I had 
made of one of my best friends, 
Catherine Butler, whose picture was 
shown in the January, 1962, HOB- 
BIES. laughing at the huge envelope 
in which I mailed my Peter Dawson 
series to HOBBIES. 

We went to the Roanoke City 
Building Commissioner’s office to 
show the slides to Catherine, and 
her frank and unaffected pleasure 
in the ones taken of herself mightily 
charmed the Major. 

After we left the office, Gerry 
remarked that Catherine, a beautiful 
vivacious brunette, had one of the 
most light-hearted, captivating per- 
sonalities of anyone he had ever met. 
“She is so completely natural and 
spontaneous in everything she says 
and does that I don’t see how any- 


one could feel out of sorts around 
her,” he remarked. 

Young Mrs. Butler giggled hap- 
pily when I passed that remark on 
to her the next time we met. 

Next we went to the Times news- 
room in the hope of obtaining for 
the Major the original print of the 
picture in that morning’s paper. My 
lovely blonde fellow staff writer, 
Carol Almond, looking irresistible in 
pink, offered to search for the print, 
and soon returned smilingdy from the 
library, triumphantly waving it. 

Gerry was so much impressed by 
Carol’s blonde beauty that I pro- 
mised I’d take a color picture of her 
for him the next time I found her 
again wearing that pink costume. 
He has since written me a letter 
in which he sent love to Catherine 
and “bhe Blonde Bombshell,” as he 
called Carol. 

On our return home I showed 
large- size versions of the slides. The 
Major was amazed by their glowing 
brilliance and the ease with which 
they were automatically projected. 
The colors in one that showed him 
standing in Mr. and Mrs. Marshall’s 
front yard, surrounded by flowers, 
were breath-taking. 

One charming slide depicted the 
Major, unaware his picture was be- 
ing taken, listening to the Edisonic, 
with little Lucky Jim sitting gravely 
behind him, looking exactly like a 
statuette of a black kitten. 

But the most remarkable of all, 
from the color point of view, showed 
Gerry in a thoughtful attitude, nurs- 
ing his devoted little friend, Nipper, 
whose face wore a loving expression 
resembling that of a trusting baby 
toward its mother. 

Because of some color peculiarity 
for which we were unable to account, 
the slide had a rich, deep tone which 
made it look as if it had been paint- 
ed by Rembrandt. This was acci- 
dental, but it was amazing and 
should be striking even in thej black- 
and-white illustration which will ap- 
pear with this installment. 
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There was one regrettable thing: 
A slide of Gerry holding Roger be- 
came jammed in the projector (the 
Gremlins again!) and was damaged, 
so the Major appears to have a black 
eye. Thus I have no picture to sub- 
mit of my dear friend fondling the 
(Continued on page 44) 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18 $3; 
15 y 2 ” $2.50; 9-5/16” $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. ^ ja646lB 

RECORDS WANTED 


THE ONLY RECORDS I want to buy 
are sapphire, center -is tart Patlve di&es by 
Gene Greene, “The Ragtime King-.'' I 
will pay $3 for fine copies of Pa the re- 
cords by Greene, if they are not already 
in my collection. I need some Victor 
and Columbia record supplements and 
catalogs prior to 1913. Do not need Vic- 
tor and Columbia catalogs and supple- 
ments after that year. Want phono- 
graph trade publications, such as the 
Talking Machine World from 1905 to 
1926 and The Edison Phonograph or 
AmberoJa Monthly, Diamond Points, the 
Columbia Record and the Voice of the 
Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 476, Vinton, 
Va. tfx 


78 RPM Del Stargers' Carnival of 
Venice, Herbert L. Clarke Brunswick 
No. 2367 Stars in a Velvety Sky. — 
H. Stuart Kenney, -130 E. Mt. Pleasant 
Ave., Phi la. 19, Pa. dl003 


WANTED: Gold Label Edison Long 

play records, Wilson, Roosevelt records, 
Duo Art Piano rolls. Many others. Dime 
for large want list. — Nugent. 3 SOI 
Charles City Road, Richmond, Va. 

dl422 


MUSIC — REPAIRS 


EXPERT meiodeon repairing. — Lam- 
per, .. 1072 E. Leonard, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 49505. (C- Sharp Hobby Siiiop). 

m.yl2698 


VIOLIN FOR SALE 


VIOLIN - William Lewte & Son, Chi- 
cago verify its very fine copy Ja'cobus 
Stainer made Mtttenwald, Germany. 
Needs rest ringing and bridge. Wooden 
case and bow. — Mrs. C. B. Newman, 
4003 S. Harrison B-lvd., Fort Wayne. 
Indiana. ja3065 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten -inch, single- faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

kr VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DD LUXE 
labels, 

k INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

k FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTEPIA, G.&T.. etc. 

k “OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE*’ and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FA VIA- ARTS AY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors' items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

d3084 

Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP’s: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 81st St., New York 
24, N.Y. nl22553 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? “Price Guide” lists 7509 numbers 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors* Exchange, S25 7th Ave., New 

York 19, N.Y. je!2466 1 

FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP. — AHG, 
311 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. f3633 
RECORDS: 78’s of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thibault, 561 Ferry Ave.. 

Camden 4, N. J. mh6S67 

RARE 78's. State category. — Record 
Lists, P.O. Box 2122, Riverside, Calif. 
92506, (3124 07 

Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A.R.G., 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3. N. Y. f3683 

CLEARANCE SALE of fine classical, 
operatic and vocal 7S RPM records dat- 
ing back to 1903. Assortment of 3 00 
different for $35, includes Caruso, Gaili- 
Ourci. Melba, Gluck, Tetrazzini. ICreis- 
ler, Rachmaninoff, etc. All in excellent 
condi 1 1 on, sa Li sLrction guaranteed. Li - 
mite'd offer. Makes an excellent gift. 
Orde>- now. — Memory Shop. 1SS Monroe. 
Grand Ra /pi d s . Mich. 49502. f 3 S 4 S 


MONTHLY LISTS of classical vocal 
78 r.p.m. Many rarities. Operatic 78 col- 
1 ect i o n s bought. — Th e Domart Collec- 
tion, 400 Mineral Spring Ave.. Paw- 
tucket, R. I. Phone PAwtucket 3-28S9. 

myl22971 

OVER 100,000 hard-to-get records, 1903 
to L.P. — Jack's Record Cellar, 254 Scott 
St,, San Francisco 17. Calif. my128801 

FOR SALE: Phonographs and records. 
25c for lists. “Evolution of the Phono- 
graph” by Reed and Welch $9.95. “His- 
tory Speaks” 12" L.P. 42 voices from 
recordings, early as 1SSS. 2 records. $6 
for set, postpaid, — Coppernoll's Rec- 
ords, Box_6, Pal atine B ridge. N.Y. d3SS6 
FREE LIST: Opera, Comedv, Old .Tnzz, 
Albums. Seventv Eights — Box 1566. 
Studio City. Calif. 91604. f3042 


AMAZING LIST of out of print oper- 
atic and classical vocal 78* s. Finest con- 
dition. Pi' iced low. List on request. — S. 
Weiss, 430 Maple Hill Dr., Hackensack, 

N. J. ja3614 

RARE RECORDS & TAPES: My col- 
dection of jazz. pops. Latin American, 
country, western', drama, dance, vocal, 
sweet, comic, opera, classical, stars of 
stage, screen, sports, old quartets in- 
strumental solos, personalities, docu- 
mentary. etc. 1900 to 1960. All sizes in- 
cluding 16" — .Tack Argo. P.O. Box 105, 
Hudson. N. H. 03051 ja3067 


PHONOGRAPHS REPAIRED 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING. Have 
or ig i nal E d i so n s ty 1 u s es al 1 t yp es. Re - 
producers for sale. Stamp for reproducer 
brochure. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr. Soquel, Calif. ja3253 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
On talog 20c. — Fore's, 31 51 High. Denver, 
Colorado. S0205. S12698 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. T buy & sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 406 S. Main 
Si., Los Angeles. Calif. 90013. f6046 


SHEET MUSIC. Did songs 250.000 al- 
phabet order catalogued. No list yet. 
Price 50c to $1. Inquiries. Please send 
self addressed stamped letLer lo — Ro- 
bert Greenlaw, 307 No. Rampart, Los 
Angeles 26, Calif, llm. 112. my66501 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Wurlitzer Orchestration 
Coin operated. Excellent condition. Mills 
violin single with rolls. — E. S. Laugh- 
ton, York Beach, Maine. mh3675 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


GLASS HARMONICA wanted; partic- 
ulars as to price, condition, etc. to 
[. M. Irving, 16 Manor Lane, Larchmont, 

N, Y. ja3403 

WANT coin -operated Seeburg piano, 
(model H), stasitned glass doors. Plays 
drums, pipes, xylophone. Carved wooden 
statues on the front. — Shaner, 1042 
Myrtle St., Cumberland, Md, ja3234 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


WANT all piano and music rolls, es- 
pecially Duo-Art, Welte, Ampico. odd or 
unusual rolls. Lists unnecessary. — Box 

7S7H, Kemah, Texas. myl24r63l 

DUO-ART and old standard piano rolls 
for sale. Free lists, stamp please. — Vi & 
Si's Antiques, 2S Clifford Heights, Am- 
herst, N. Y. ja3S63 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano is the book of com- 
plete information on how to do every 
aspect of restoration on these valuable 
machines. $6.95 postpaid. Tells where to 
obtain) all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Piano Treasury is the complete 
illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano in America, $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Press, 
Vestal 2, N. Y. 'iny6234 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 man. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 75c. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. ap 122741 

WANTED: Cylinder & old disc phono- 
graphs. Parts, reproducers and any cata- 
logs and literature on the phonographs. 
— Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., 

Soquel, Calif. d3863 

PHONOGRAPH with outside horn, any 
condition, parts, catalogs. Also Berliner, 
Johnson. Victor or 5" cylinder machine. 
Price. — Armand Scroby, 125 Western, 
Mansfield, Ohio. f3S63 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr., Soquel, Calif. f3276 

EDISON PHONOGRAPH, No. S-20795. 
Reproducers, 204 minute recordings. 200 
cylinders AmberoLs, also Stewart’s Uncle 
Josh, etc. Large horn, separate. All in 
excellent condition. Price $300. — Jessie 
York, Tannery Rd., Box 130, Dowrisville. 
N. Y. ja3G56 


ry ECTDIEV playek pia\no^ 

LlLl/A/r / PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With o Compact Low- Cost Leo SUont Suction Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL j 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000'S IN USE 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 11 
Bax 595, Tu]ungo, Calif. 9 

my56p 
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dude a large Wizard farm carved on 
the door of a rice shed which came 
from Sumatra. A more curious ex- 
ample. shown/ here, is a av ornament 
on the outside wall of a house, made 
by Lacing a rope through holes in 
the wall to form the outline of a 
lizard. 

Frog designs are seen on pre- 
historic bronze kettle-drums, as 
shown here. The frog- has some- 
thing- to do with rain-magic. One 
Museum specimen represents a frog 
on the mouth of a bronze water 
kettle from Borneo. 

The tortoise is well-known in Hin- 
du-Javanese art as a symbol of the 
earth. .Showing Chinese mastery, this 
symbol of long life is also found iin» 
those parts of Indonesia where there 
has been little Hindu influence. West 
Borneo wooden dishes are sometimes 
carved in the shape of a tortoise. 

Among* the oldest of Chinese sym- 
bols, the tortoise is one of the Four 
Sacred Animals, along with the 
dragon, the phoenix, and the unicorn. 
The tortoise, symbol of longevity, 
strength, and endurance, controlled 
the North, and influenced Winter. 

The I ndonesians h a ve a u ni qu e 
creative cleverness in decorative art. 
They have evolved an immense di- 
versity in methods of expression, 
techniques, and styles, as will be in- 
dicated throughout this study. 

Part Ml, BIRDS, will appear in 
the January issue 

FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 35) 

“patriarchal/’ intellectual head of my 
cat family. 

The Major had asked me to make 
out a list of English Pathe records 
I don’t have by the American com- 
edian, Gene Greene, for whose “plat- 
ters” I have long been advertising 
in HOBBIES., and I eventually got 
around to preparing it on Monday 
night. 

Pathe is pronounced in England 
much as it is here (like Path-AYE), 
the Major told me, but the French 
of course do not sound the “h,” and 
with them Pathe sounds more like 
“Pat-teh” or “Patty.” 

Gerry also said he would try to 
find a Marathon long-playing record 
(a hill-and-dale type made in Eng- 
land from about 1912 to 1915, which 
played as much as eight minutes a 
side), to replace my only copy, which 
I recently broke. But he warned 
Marathons were scarce and hard to 
find. 

III. The Major Expresses 
Some Opinions 

As Monday night wore inexorably 
and inevitably away, the Major and 
I could not conceal a feeling- of sad- 
ness that his visit, memorable to 
both of us, would end the next morn- 
ing when he boarded a Traihvays bus 
to return to Richmond and enjoy 
more of the Nugent family’s h os- 
pi tality. 

We had previously agreed that we 
would record a tape, discussing some 
of the things we would Jong remem- 
ber about our get-together, and at 


precisely 9:25 we began a completely 
spontaneous and unrehearsed per- 
formance. 

I am sure those of you who have 
followed this play-by-play account of 
the Major’s visit to Virginia will 
find interest in. some of the things 
he said, and I therefore transcribe 
part of his remarks: 

Vinton Hospitality 

“From the moment I arrived at the 
bus -slo-p where I was greeted with a 
Mash camera, much to my sun) rise, 
everything has moved at surprising- 
amazing speed. 

“Early the next momms I was taken 
to the Dogwood Restaurant, where to 
my surprise, and shock, and speecbJess- 
ness, Lhere was a window showing a 
large sign and posters welcoming' me to 
Vinton, Va. ... It was an unbelievable 
-sight. . . 

“In this country I have met with un- 
paralleled kindness from everybody, but 
to think that in Vinton the a-eception 
was so overwhelming — I don’t think 
words alone can convey what reaMy went 
on. 

“If I say that at one end of the scale 
it included a magnificent article in die 
local newspaper, and an bmitation ar- 
rest by Vinton police on the other, I 
think it will be easily understood that 
the whole picture and the whole suite 
of works went on from top to bottom.’' 
Concerning Cats 

“That wonderful quartet of cats! I 
think they deserve a chapter of their 
own— and they're getting it. 

“There's Ducky .Tim — an elongated, 
jet-black, loving creature. 

* 'There's bh e p e erl ess Roger — Roge r, 
who acts as the Grenadier Guard to the 
premises. Meets everybody. Roger, who 
comes trailing down quite a long way 
to see them off — a cat of super- intelli- 
gence. Roger stands in a class by him- 
self. 

“Now, one shouldn’t have favorites 
among cuLs, but I lost my heart to 
Nipper and I think Nipper did to me, 
too. We can’t ask Nipper’s opinion, but 
he has only just got off my /lap to let 
me say this. 

“Then, of course, that leaves us Petey. 
Well, Petey I haven't seen much of, but 
the once I did see Petey he seemed to 
want Cussing. Petey seemed left out. 
And Petey has had a rather checkered 
career, I u n d ers ta nd . 

“These four cats are /much publicized, 
both In photographs and tin prose. I’m 
one of the few people who has been 
privileged to see them literally both in 
Uhe flesh, and In their fur. too, and I 
can assure you, Jim. they don't in any 
way let down the publicity they have 
had. They are really four most wonder- 
ful cats, but there again I am biased 
about cats. 

“But you couldn’t be biased about 
those four. They are beyond bias. You 
have really got to come here to see 
them. It is n-o use just reading about 
them. These cats have got to be seed; 
to be believed.’' 

The Edlsonic 

“The Edisonic is the last word in 
acoustic phonographs. . . In 1927 Edison , 
in common with other leading manufac- 
turers, brought out a larger type of ma- 
chine, taking advantage of increased 
knowledge, in acoustics and the princi- 
ple of the pressure of a column; of air, 
and decided that tit would make a very 
big advance, provided a larger pressure 
could be put on the sound box. 

"Victor and its contemporary. His 
Master's Voice in England, brought out 
what was known as the Ortbopbomlc 
Victrola— or the Re-Entrant in England 
—and it was a hopeless thing. The ad- 
vertising used the slogan*, ' Listen to the 
bass.' and how right they were. 

“lit was an insult to the average lis- 
tener's hearing because there was no 
ion at all. The Columbia was rather 
better but there again it was W*t to 
Edison to bring out the last word. 

“Using the system of an increased air 
column with a larger tramp et brought 
out the finest quality I have ever b^ard 
In Edison reproduction. There you have 
volume without noise: you have a 


round ness of tone unknown in anything 
else. 

“Edison was right when he referred 
io anything else as talking machines. 
His was not a talking machine. It was 
a machine that was an exact copy of 
what was put into it. . .It was the 
last word in acoustical reproduction and, 
in my opinion, equal at least to the first 
three stages of electrical reproduction." 
Jim Walsh and His Collection 

“JinVs collection of course is fabulous. 
It would -take, I think, at least 60 years 
to go through it oil. It has almost every- 
thing, and it’s just as well that it is in 
the hands of a person like Jim. 

“His writings of course are well 
known, ... and his knowledge, I should 
say, is superior to that of anyone (else) 
in the world. He can toil you all about 
any composer, any libretto, any artist, 
almost any piece of music written. And 
that is equivalent to an Edison encyclo- 
paedia. To come here is a revelation. 

“Jim has left no stone unturned to see 
that my stay has been, a memorable 
one. All I can say to him is that he 'has 
succeeded beyond all ordinary standards. 
His home is a marvelous Aladdin’s 
Cave.’’ 

Why He Came 

“I think I gave it to be generally un- 
derstood when I first came over here 
■that I was not coming to see places — 
I was coming to see people. And when 
I said people I wasn’t thinking of Presi- 
dent Jolmson or Dean Rusk or Cabot 
Dodge or Mr. Stevenson. I was coming 
to see the ordinary people, and what I 
wanted to see most were the folk of 
my beloved Virginia. . . 

“Take the first morning I went into 
the Dogwood Restaurant. . . Mr. and 
Mrs. Grose are wonderful people. Jim 
tells me » they take care of him, and 
they certainly took care of me.” 

Major Annand took the original 
tape home to Hilling-don, but I van- 
quished my recorder troubles long- 
enough to make a copy for myself. 
After playing it, a few comments 
occur to me. 

I told the Major it seems to have 
been pretty well established that 
where there are as many as three 
cats in a family one is designated 
as official head washer of the others. 
This is not considered a menial task 
but an honor, and the cat who gets 
the distinction is proud of it. Among 
mine, Nipper has always been the 
specially designated sanitarian. 

In the days when my beloved Gray, 
who died September 11, 1962, was 
still with us, Nips enjoyed nothing 
so much as scrubbing Gray and Ro- 
ger’s heads while they ate and, as 
a rule, would not take his own food 
until their topknots were sparkling. 

More recently, he has begun wash- 
ing Lucky Jim’s head and, since Jim 
as yet doesn’t care much for the idea, 
this has caused numerous fights be- 
tween them. The latest, but not the 
last, occurred a few minutes ago. 
Roger still accepts the washing as 
his right by virtue of seniority and 
being head of the house. 

I well remember Gerry’s saying, 
“When I get back home and tell my 
friends about these marvelous cats, 
the one who will be most heartsick be- 
cause she can’t see them is Mrs. 
Beatrice Mary Cramp.” I asked 'him 
to give Roger, Nipper, Lucky Jim, 
and Petey ’s best regards to the 
Cramp cats, Jim and Sandy. 

As for the Edisonic, since the Ma- 
jor was here I have had another 
visit from my friend, Donald L. 

(Continued on next page) 



Leavitt, recorded music librarian of 
the Library of Congress. 

Don was critically injured in a 
two-car accident while returning 
home from a visit to me in May, 
1963. Nadine, his wife, and their 
two children were also hurt. All are 
virtually recovered now. 

After listening to a piano record 
on the Edison ic, Don said he wished 
he had the Library’s recording en- 
gineer with him, “because he simply 
wouldn’t believe, without hearing it, 
that such reproduction is possible 
from an acoustic instrument.” 

The Major told me English col- 
lectors believed that all Edison Dia- 
mond Discs with a serial number of 
11,000 or higher were electrically re- 
corded, but I told him that was 
wrong. I got out an Edison dealer’s 
numerical catalog (the first Gerry 
had seen) and we went through it, 
trying to track down just where the 
electrical process began. 

Since I didn’t have all the Dia- 
mond Discs of that period, we could 
determine only that the electrical 
system began somewhere around 
11,900, then, after reaching 11,999, 
skipped to 18,000 and continued into 
the 19,000’s. The 12,000 series was 
reserved for serial numbers of long- 
playing records. 

(Continued in next issue) 
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• Send your notice lo: 

Circulation Department 


BINDERS 

for HOBBIES 

The wealth of information 
contained in each issue of 
HOBBIES is too valuable to 
be thrown around with con- 
sequent danger of loss. 
Holds 12 issues. 

Price each $3.00 

HOBBIES 

1006 S. Michigan, Chicago, 111. 60605 

!; new" print price guide 

Handbook lists prices on approx- 1 
Innately 6,000 prints of Currier & ' 

1 Ives, Kellogg &, other print makers. 

! price $4,00 postpaid. 

E. G. Warman Publishing Co. 

8-10 Frankhoover Street 
Uniontown, Penna. 

■ tfe 



ARGOSY 

GALLERY 


WANTED 

• Still 
Life 

• Farm 
Scene 

• Marine 


116 East 59th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


KNOW YOUR 
i CURRIER & IVES 

List of over 360 large folio Cur- 
rier prints and their value, 60c. 

List of over 360 small folio Cur- 
rier prints and their value, 50c. 
Both sent postpaid for a dollar bill. 

EARL L. ROMEY 
Box 291 

Bluffton, Indiana 


PAINTINGS WANTED 


PAINTINGS WANTED: Also bronzes, 
drawings, water colors, etc. by American 
& European artists. A particular want 
is anything of American historical in- 
terest especially subjects relating to the 
West, suoh as the Cowboy ami Indian, 
western landscape, etc., by artists such 
as Remington, RuaselJ, Bchreyvogel. 
Kretghoff, Bierstadt, Catlln, Homer, and 
lesser known artists. Also American and 
Canadian artists of the 19th century 
school. — J. N. Bartfleld Art Galleries, 
I no., 45 West 57 th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. 212 Plaza 3-1830. d30821 

WANTED: Quality oils, water colors, 
drawings, miniatures by known though 
not necessarily noteworthy artists, pre- 
1800 collections of Signed etchings, en- 
gravings, prints, artist's proofs, special 
book plates, manuscripts, and early 
printed pieces of artists, sculptors, gild- 
ers, metalworkers, and those supplying 
them materials. Artists* tools and sup- 
plies, paintings by or information about 
Taylor Baker. Price first letter.— Robert 
P. Welmann, 4 Prospect St., Ansonia, 
Conn. f 120215 

HITLER and other Nazi portraits, also 
bronzes, etc. Price and stamped envel- 
ope please. — Disco, 2503 Third, Mil- 
waukee. Wis. mh6675 


Please mention HOBBIES when 
replying to advertisements. 


PRINTS FOR SALE 

EVERY KIND OF PRINT except Am- 
erlcana. Dace valentines: silhouettes; old 
playing cards; gold paper edgings and 
ornaments. Will buy valentines before 
1875; siObouettes if labelled. — K. Greg- 
ory, 222 Etast 71st, New York 21, N.Y. 
f!2Q42 2 

CURRIER &, IVES and other early 
American prints. 'State wants, or send 
$1 for price list of over 400 prints, cred- 
ited ooi order. — Jacques ScJiurre, 280 
9th Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001. f6420l 

FOR SALE: Hand colored artist’s 
■proof, 4a%"x30%", from set of elegant 
steel engravings of Benjamin Franldin 
at the Court of France, 1778. In lovely 
'heavy frame, complete with glass. In 
top condition. Best offer takes.— Hal let t 
Cole, 191 East Hind Drive, Honolulu 
16, Hawaii. f40801 

N. CURRIER, large folio. The Cares 
of a Family. Three small moth holes in 
border, otherwise perfect, $450. — Mrs. 
John Du-na, Rt. No. 3, Columbia, Tenn. 
<31002 

FOR SALE: Prints from Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, Godcy’s Book, and French Fashion 
Magazines, dating from 17S5 to 1920. — 
Patricia Robinson, 198 Bartlett Ave., 
Springfield, Mass. 01202. n 12871 


PRINTS WANTED 

WANTED: Currier & Ives prints. Give 
title and condition. Especially want. 
Shakers near Lebanon, Battle of Benton - 
ville, Franklins Experiment, Dartmouth 
College, Neptune House. — A. R. Da- 
vison, East Aurora, N.Y. f6069 

WANTED: A. B. Frost prints, sketch- 
es, etc., also Lanier’s book on Frost. — 
Henry M. Reed, 270 Broad St., Bloom- 
field. N.J. 1124431 

CURRIER & IVES WANTED: Large 
sizes only. Also large prints of City 
Views printed before 1885. — Camilla 
Lucas, Inc., 3 East 28th St., New York, 
N-Y. j 0128271 

WANTED by collector: Important Cur- 
rier & Ives: winter scenes, railroad sub- 
jects, clipper ships and sporting. — T. M. 
Reece. Boonvtlle, N. C. mihl20821 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Hands Across the Seas! 


Major H. H. Annand, of Hillingdon. 

Middlesex, England, Visits 

Jim Walsh, of Vinton, Va. 

PART V 
By JIM WALSH 

IV. Gerry Says Goodbye 

When Tuesday morning came Ger- 
ry and I couldn’t conceal that our 
time together was running short. 

He said goodbye to Mr. and Mrs. 
Marshall and we went to the Dog- 
wood for our last breakfast together 
there. He then had the painful neces- 
sity of parting with Toots and Lloyd 
Grose, Fay Eversole, Linda Meador, 
and Edna Kerns. 

What little time was left before 
we boarded a bus for Roanoke was 
devoted to a hurry, skurry, and flur- 
ry of making sure he wasn’t forget- 
ting to take with him everything 
that he wanted to carry in that shop- 
ping bag. 

Among the contributions were sev- 
eral copies of an alphabetical list of 
my HOBBIES articles prepared at 
the Library of Congress. 

We were both glad that Petey 
came up just before we left and sat 
on the front porch while the Major 
patted him and told him goodbye. 
I took a picture of the parting — the 
only one I got of Gerry and Petey 
together. 

Gerry had previously said his fare- 
wells with the other three. Roger 
had stood on his hind legs to have 
his head stroked, while the Major 
once more addressed him as “my 
beauty,” and urged him to go on 
living for many happy years to 
come — something that the wonder- 
fully healthy Roger unmistakably in- 
tends to do. 

On the bus we talked with a man 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr, 
Walsh is sorry he cannot reply to most 
of the mail he receives from HOBBIES 
readers. He does not buy or sell 
records and cannot tell anyone where 
they can be bought or sold, except to 
suggest writing to dealers who advertise 
in HOBBIES. He cannot exchange tape 
recordings or make tapes, cannot supply 
back copies of this magazine, and has 
no record catalogs or other phono- 
graph reference material for sale. 


who had read the article in the 
Monday paper and recognized the 
Major by his resemblance to the 
picture. The driver detected his 
English accent. We also were com- 
pelled to listen to the shrill and stri- 
dent harangue of a woman who com- 
plained to her seatmate about the 
state of the world in general and 
her private affairs in particular. 

After she had mercifully left the 
bus, I remarked to the Major: “That 
woman certainly found a lot to fuss 
about.” 


“Yes,” he replied, “and she did it 
through her nose. She has the sort 
of nasal voice that the English have 
been led to believe all Amei'icans 
have — but don’t.” 

I wanted to take a few farewell 
pictures of Gerry, so I had him pose 
for one on the steps leading to the 
second floor of the Roanoke munici- 
pal building and for another, still 
standing on those stairs, but with 
the Times -World building in the 
background. The light wasn’t good 
and their quality was not on a par 
with that of most of the slides I 
had previously taken. 

Still worse were the snaps I made 
of Gerry as his bus was about to 
begin the return trip to Richmond. 
(He said, by the way, that "round 
trip” was one term he had learned 
to use while traveling by buses in 
the States.) 

I had no flash bulbs and the shots 
I took came out so dark they were 
hardly worth printing. When the 
Major comes back, I shall be sure 
to have plenty of blue flash bulbs 
to match my Ektochrome film. 

The bus started pulling out, I saw 


antique 

MUSIC BOXES 

for sale 

MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF ALL SIZES & TYPES 
Small 4 tune instruments up to large table models playing 
90 tunes, some with bells, drum, organ attachments, danc- 
ing dolls, etc. Also the disc type, all sizes, & extra discs. 
Lists upon request. Expert repairing. All work guaranteed. 

(Orl&. Established Switzerland 1826) 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 
139 4th Ave. Pelham, N. Y. 

Phone 914 PE. 8-1506 * ' Uc 


unnatiunomiiiinmiuiiiDiiimmiiiauiiiiiimiDiniiiiiiiiianiuttumnminiiiiiiamumiiuaiuiuiiiiimmmiiiiuaHumiiinDimiiiiiiiioiiiiiiimni 

MUSIC BOXES 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 

| gears and pinions made right m my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- i 
= SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are i 
| money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

I Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 

I Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
f offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

| Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

j Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 

j at l 

iiiniiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiDiMiHiiiiiiDiiuiiiiuiiQiiiiiiiiintDiiiiimmiDiiiiiiuiiiiDiimimiiiaiiiiHiimiQniiimniinimiiiiimDiimnninDiniR 

j OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES [ 

MUSICAL BOXES - TALKING MACHINES - MUSIC ROLLS 
PLAYER ORGANS & PIANOS 

MUSIC MOVEMENTS AND MUSIC ROLLS MADE TO ORDER 2 


j 1628 Wisconsin Ave. Tel. 202-948-8225 

j Washington 7, D. C. or 301-942-0416 

S (See oup advertisement in Museum Department of HOBBIES) 
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From left to right: 

Gerry Annand and Jim Walsh in a Hands-Across-the-Table 
exchange. Notice the soft drink bottles — no tea or coffee. 


Major H. H. Annand fondling Nipper whose eyes are almost 
closed from love and drowsiness. 

Major Annand with Kenly M. Smith, one of Vinton’s best 
known men. 


a smiling- face and a waving hand, 
and then: 

It was all over. Gerry Annand’s 
three and a half days of surprise 
piled upon surprise in Roanoke and 
Vinton had ended. But I knew fur- 
ther pleasures awaited him in Rich- 
mond. 

V. Since Then 

I am such a busy person that I 
seldom have time for loneliness, but 
I did feel lonely when I returned 
home without the fine English gen- 
tleman who had shared such a helter- 
skelter pace with me since the pre- 
ceding Friday nig'ht. 

When I reached my house the cats 
also seemed lonesome. That is, Ro- 
ger and Nipper did. Lucky Jim, be- 
ing only a young sprout, leads such 
a harum-scarum life, romping hei'e 
and there, that he has, and had, no 
time or taste for meditation concern- 
ing missing friends. 

In one way, however, the cats 
found consolation. They were able 
to resume their custom of taking 
daily naps with me. I find it neces- 
sary to lie down for an hour or so 
in the morning or early afternoon 
before beginning a long day’s work, 
and they know precisely what time 
they should join me. 

During the Major’s stay, Nipper, 
especially, would come to me and 
wail piercingly at lying-down time, 
and I knew exactly whatl he was de- 
manding. But I couldn’t beg time 
off from my revels with the Major 
to sleep. And the irate Nips had 
to be disappointed. 

The following day I learned that, 
while Gerry and I were on the Roa- 
noke bus, Kit Johnson, who has the 
“Profile” program at WSLS-TV, had 
tried to reach Major Annand by tele- 
phone. She was eager to have him 
as the featured guest on her pro- 
gram, but of course it was then too 
late. We’ll try to arrange an ap- 
pearance for him with her the next 
time Gerry comes back. 

There was also a phone call from 
a woman who said she had tried, 
“off and on all day Monday” to 
reach us, but had never received an 
answer. It seemed she had bought 
an old trunk at an auction sale and 
had found it filled with “those big 


thick Edison records — about 70 or 
80 of them.” 

She thought, as most people do 
who stumble upon Edison records 
wi thou t previous k n owl e da-e . th a *. 
they were great rarities and had vi- 
sions of selling the lot to the Major, 
to be painstakingly chaperoned back 
to England. I had a ludicrous vision 
as she talked of his trying to stuff 
those heavy things into his shopping- 
bag and lug them all the way to Lon- 
don. 

Anyway, I told the lady that Dia- 
mond Discs were by no means rare 
— that about four-fifths of the old 
records and phonographs people try 
to sell me are Edisons, because they 
were made so much better than their 
contemporaries and have been far 
less subject to wear, depreciation, 
and breakage — and that she hadn’t 
lost a fortune by not selling them. 

Toots Grose gave me a genuine 
surprise by saying her 10-year-old 
son, Michael, who is in the fourth 
grade at East Vinton Elementary 
School, had come home excited be- 
cause his teacher, Mrs. Inez Coates, 
had read my entire Monday article 
“about that English Major” to the 
class. 

Mrs. Coates had been trying to 
interest the children in reading 
newspapers as a means of keeping 
aware of current history and had 
chosen the story about the Major 
as a good example of finding out 
“what’s going on in Vinton now.” 

And a lady who lives near me 
asked with indignation, real or pre- 
tended, why I didn’t bring my “high- 
toned English friend around and in- 

(Continued on page 47) 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr., Soquel, Calif. f3276 

TwoTd ISON PHONOGRAPHS. No. 1, 

S. No. 20795: No. 2, S. No. 54810. One 
has an attached morning glory horn and 
the o fch er a large se para t e h o rn , both 
in irood condition with 250 Edison cyl- 
inder records. — Jesse York, Tannery 
Rd.. Cox 130. Downsville. N. Y. ja3G56 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18 $3; 
15 %” $2.50; 9-6/16” $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. ja6468 


MUSIC — REPAIRS 


EXPERT melodeon. repairing-. — Lana- 
per, 1072 E. Leonard, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. <19505. (C -Sharp Hobby Shop). 

myl2698 


VIOLIN FOR SALE 


VIOLIN - William Lewis & Son, Chi- 
cago verify as very fine copy Jacobus 
Stainier made Mlttenwald, Germany. 
Needs res fringing and bridge. Wooden 
case and bow. — Mrs. C. E. Newman, 
4003 S. Harrison Rlvd., Fort Wayne, 
Indiana. ja3065 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music <to 1850. 
Catalog 20c, — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado. 80205. ■S12698 


OLD POPULAR SONGS. I buy & sell. 
Big list 10c. — Dean Snyder, 406 S. Main 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90013. f6046 


SHEET MUSIC. Old songs 250,000 al- 
phabet order catalogued. No list yet. 
Price 50c to $1. Inquiries. Please send 
self addressed stamped letter to — Ro- 
bert Greenlaw, 307 No. Rampart, Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. Ran. 412. my 6 6501 


ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Over the shoulder or other 
antique band instruments. — W. A. Hol- 
loway, 1517 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 
10, 111. mh3403 


PHONOGRAPHS REPAIRED 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING. Have 
original Edison styluses all types. Re- 
producers for sale. Stamp for reproducer 
brochure. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr. Soquel, Calif. ja3253 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Wurlitzer Orchestration 
Coin operated. Excellent condition. Mills 
violin single with rolls. — E. S. Laugh- 
ton, York Beach. Maine. mh3676 
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RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors* items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

mh30S4 

Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP’s: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 81st St, New York 
24, N.Y. nl22553 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" lists 7500 numbers 
vailues, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors* Exchange, 823 7th Ave., New 

York 19, N.Y. je!2466 1 

FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP. — ARG, 
841 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y, f3633 
RECORDS: 78\s of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thibault, 561 Ferry Ave., 

Camden 4, N. J. mb 636 7 

RARE 78's. State category. — Record 
Lists. P.O. Box 2122, Riverside. Calif. 
92506. <312867 

Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A.R.G., 341 Cooper 'Station, 
New York 3, N. Y. f3683 

CLEARANCE SALE of fine classical, 
operatic and vocal 78 RPM records dat- 
ing back to 1908. Assortment of 100 
different for $35, includes Caruso, Galll- 
Curci. Melba, Gluck, Tetrazzini, KreLs- 
ler, Rachman'inoff, etc. All in excellent 
condition, satisfaction guaranteed. Li- 
mited offer. Makes an excellent gift. 
Order now. — Memory Shop. 188 Monroe. 

G rand Rapids, Mich, 49502. f3S48 

MONTHLY LISTS of classical vocal 
78 r.p.m. Many ramies. Operatic 78 col- 
lections bought. — The Domart Collec- 
tion, 400 MineraJ Spring Ave., Paw- 
tucket. R. I. Phone PAwtucket 3-2889. 

myl22971 


OVER 100,000 hard-to-get records, 1903 
to L.P. — Jack’s Record Cellar, 254 Scott 
St., San Francisco 17. Calif. myl2880l 


FREE LIST: Opera, Comedy, Old Jazz, 
Albums, Seventy Eights — Box 1566. 
Studio City, Calif. 91604. f3042 


MEMORIES of World War I - LP re- 
cording with Nora Bayes, George M. 
Cohan, Irving Berlin', Enrico Caruso, Al 
Jolson, Gen. John J. Pershing, Billy 
Murray, John McCormack, etc. with or- 
iginal songs from 1914-191S. Send $5 to: 
Memory Shop, 1SS Monroe, Grand Rapids, 

Mich. mh3407 

AMAZING LIST of out of print oper- 
atic and classical vocal 78’s. Finest con- 
dition. Priced low. List on request.— S. 
Weiss, 439 Maple Hill Dr., Hackensack, 
N. J. ja36l4 

RARE RECORDS & TAPES: My coL 
lection of jazz, pops, Latin American, 
couniry, western., drama, dance, vocal, 
sweet, comic, opera, classical, stars of 
stage, screen, sports, old quartets in- 
strumental solos, personalities, docu- 
mentary, etc. 1909 to 1960. All sizes in- 
cluding 16". — Jack Argo, P.O. Box 105, 

Hudso n . N. H . 03051 ja3067 

I WILL LOAN mv catalog of early 
vocal discs. Sentimental, humorous, per- 
sonality, country western, minstrel, chil- 
dren’s, sacred, historical. 56c to $1.12 
each. Send deposit of $1 for 28 long 
pagetoo Return and get refund or deduct 
fromVirst order. You can’t lose. No 4-n- 
s Lamented or classic vocal list at this 
time. — Ray Ha-rgraves. S745 Florence 

Ave., Brentwood, Mo, 63117, mh3449 

SHARE large tape collection 20’s-30’s 
pops (from original discs). 6 -select ion 
sampler tape $1. 2 track 3%. — Martin. 
396 Toler, San Leandro, Calif. f31S3 


GIGLI complete operas, other vocal or 
orchestra albums, hundreds acoustic. 
eleeLric 78’s, imports, unusual labels. 
New lists. — Penn Courtney. 4817 Gilbert 
Drive. Shreveport. Louisiana. mh34S3 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


GLASS HARMONICA wanted; partic- 
ulars as to price, condition, etc. to 
T. M. Irving, 16 Manor Lane, Larchmont, 
N. Y. ja3403 


WANT coin -operated Seeburg piano, 
(model H), stained glass doors. Plays 
drums, pipes, xylophone. Carved wooden 
statues on the front. — Shaner, 1042 
Myrtle St., Cumberland, Md. ja3234 


COIN OPERATED nickelodeons, or- 
ohestrans, Automatic Regina, Seeburg. 
Wurlitzer, Coinola, Deagan Una-fon Cal- 
Ilapie. band organ, lap organ, large music 
box with hells, etc. — Frank Curtiss, Saint 
Louis, Michigan. mh32S4 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


WANT all piano and music rolls, es- 
pecially Duo-Art, Welte, Amspico. odd or 
unusual rolls. Lists unnecessary* — Box 

7S7H, Kemah, Texas. myl24631 

DUO-ART and old standard piano rolls 
for sale. Free lists, stamp please.— VI & 
Si’s Antiques, 28 Clifford Heights, Am- 
herst, N. Y. ja3863 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano is the book of com- 
plete information on how to do every 
aspect of restoration on these valuable 
machines, $6.95 postpaid. Tells where to 
obtain all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Piano Treasury is the complete 
illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano in America, $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Press, 
Vestal 2, N. Y. my6234 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 m)i!n. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 75c. — Dave Houser, 

203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. aq>l 22741 

" PHONOGRAPH with outside horn, any 
condition, parts, catalogs. Also Berliner, 
Johnson. Victor or 5" cylinder machine. 
Price. — Arm and Scroby, 125 Western, 
Mansfield, Ohio. f3863 


TAPED RECORDINGS 


ACOUSTIC and elect, operatic record- 
ings on your tapes, 50c per selection. For 
information and list send stamp to: "’Re- 
recordings," 48 Revel 1 Ave., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. mh3483 


ri rrTDirv player pianos 
lllL IKIr Y pump organs 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOC 
With a Compact Low-Cos# La a S/fanf 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000‘S IN USE 

writ* to 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tu|ungo, Calif 

my5fip 


)T-PUMPING 
Suction Unit 




Petey , Roger ? l^ucky /im, IS ip per * Possy and Jim Walsh 

WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 



LEFT TO RIGHT 

1. Petey spent more than a year in exile when 
he was driven from home by the larger and 
stronger Percy the Pitiful Persian. He re- 
turned home after Percy died of a heart 
attack November 22. 1963 — the day of 
President Kennedy’s death. He hopes Santa 
Claus win do a better Job of finding him 
this Christmas than during those 18 months 
when he was homeless and frequently cold 
and hungry. 

2. Roger's gorgeous coloring, charming person- 

ality and courtly manners assure him plenty 
of lady friends. Here he responds to the 

caresses of Mrs. Evelyn Slaydon while Eve- 
lyn’s sister. Mrs. Elsie Comstock, beams ap- 
proval and promises to say a good word for 
him to Santa. 


3. Lucky Jim jointed the family on Sunday. No- 
vember 24, 1963 . less than an hour after 

his “Papa Jim” had sorrowfully burled Percy. 
In order to keep a bright lookout for Saint 
Nick. Jim. Jr., has climbed to a shelf above 
the senior Jim's typewriter stand. Below 

him is a typewritten list of Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists articles which have appear- 
ed In HOBBIES. 

4. Nipper things the big Orthophonlc Vlctrola 

is a good place to watch for the patron 

saint of Christmas. (rt’s also a good place 
to keep away from his friendly enemy, 
Petey, who chased him Into it. Notice the 

photos of recording artists on the wall.) 

5. Sweet-faced Possy, who spent the warm 
months In the open air. returned home in 
time to vote In the November 3 presidential 
election. He probably also thought Santa 


would do a better job of finding him If he 
had a permanent address like 225 North 
Maple Street. Vinton. Va.. Instcnd of so- 
journing in the woods. Possy hopes Santa will 
stuff his stocking with sugar plums and per- 
simmons — especially persimmons. 


THROUGH ETERNITY WE’LL NEVER FORGET! 
Grateful that we are still here, we still pause 
at this Christmas season, as we do every day, to 
think tenderly of Gray (died Sept. 11 . 1962). 
Percy. Heartaches (a neighbor’s friendly cat who 
died last spring), Angel Eyes and all wo have 
loved and lost. 

ROGER, NIPPER. PETEY. LUCKY JIM, POSSY 
AND JIM WALSH. 
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fashioned of bronze-finished brass 
with design in high relief. 

The famous picture was painted 
in 1518. The kneeling figures repre- 
sent Pope J&ixtus II and iSt. Barbara. 

12. '"The Finding of Moses,” sug- 
gested by a painting by Pauli Dela- 
rocfhe. The design is rendered in 
light metal against a dark back- 
ground. 

The story is told in Exodus 1:1-10. 
The woman parting the rushes is 
usually identified as "PharoaVs 
Daughter,” but she may have been 
intended for Pharoah’s daughter’s 
maid-servant, or for Moses’ sister. 

13. “The Anged of Peace” from a 
painting by Wilhelm von Kaulbach. 
Pressed brass with dark backgroand. 

14. “Rebekab at the Well.” This 
pressetLbrass button shows the meet- 
ing between Abraham’s servant and 
Rebekah, who was destined to be- 
come the wife of Abraham’s son, 
Isaac. “The story is found in the 24th 
chapter of Genesis. 

16. “The Angel Gabriel.” Cut-out, 
bronze-finished brass with black 
background and scroll border. 

Gabriel, one of the Archangels, in- 
terpreted his visions to Daniel, 
Daniel VHI: 16-27 and IX: 21-27, 
announced the birth of John the 
Baptist to Zacharias, Luke 1:11-20, 
and was sent to -Nazareth as a mess- 
enger to the Virgin Mary, Luke I: 
26-38. 

17, 18 and 19 are modern carved- 
pearl buttons from Jordan. Number 
17, a filigree type, shows the Serpent 
in the Garden of Eden, Genesis III. 

18 pictures three shepherds and 
the 'Star of Bethlehem, Luke 11:8-15. 

19, with filigree background, shows 
the Holy family, either when fleeing 
to Egypt to escape Herod, Matthew 
11:14, or when journeying to Jeru- 
salem, Luke 11:20. 

Many Biblical and symbolic subjects 
appear on these pearl buttons, which 
are of fine workmanship. They make 
an effective display, but I must point 
out that they are “Studio” buttons, 
made for collectors and not for use. 
The other buttons, except 7, were 
intended to be worn on garments. 

In these days, Christmas has be- 
come less of a religious observance 
than a holiday given over to gifts 
and good cheer. Such manifestations 
of “Christmas iSpirit” are as pleas- 
ant as they are popular, and far be 
it from me to belittle them. 

But we ought also to remember the 
religious significance of Christmas, 
that its spiritual values may not be 
neglected in an- increasingly mater- 
ialistic world. 

“Man shall not live by bread 
alone.” 


BUTTONS WANTED 


YELLOW KID bufctona wanted. — Louis 
Bobel, 194 Munn Ave., Irvington II, N.J. 

012S67 


WANTED: Presidential canupalgT* but- 
tons prior to 1932. — Edward J. Meyer, 
4333 46th St., Sunnysride. N.T. 11104. 

f3G62 


WANTED: Pictures & other .pierced 
metal buttons, 2 or more of a kind. — 
Hal Baird, 6123 Louisville St., New Or- 
leans, La. 70124. ja3633 


BUTTONS FOR SALE 


ANTIQUE BUTTONS, direct European 
imports, collectors’ items, 18th century 
buttons, pictorials, crests, dress ear- 
rings, sets cuff links. — Mrs. Margot 
Jacoby, 250 W. 94th St., New York 25, 
N. Y. 8122971 


OLD BUTTONS. 85 assorted, 75 vege- 
table Ivory or 40 black glass, $1.10. — Mrs. 
Karl S. Oerstenlauer, Pleasant Valley 
Village, R.D. 2, Milton, Pa. f3863 


75 BUTTONS, different types, all col- 
lectable, $1. p.p. — Mary Caakrey, Box 
216, Gloucester, N. J. jlyI2698 


ANTIQUE BUTTONS: Old Austrian 
cut glass crystal reflector buttons. From 
old store stock. Assorted sizes, shapes, 
colors, 20 for $2. — Theresa Rarig. 302 
S. Rothsay, Minneapolis, Kansas, mb 3 23 4 


ANTIQUE BUTTONS - sent promptly 
on approval. One nice large picture 
button and 50 other assorted old buttons 
for $2.50. T also wish to buy good 
buttons. What have you? — Minerva 
M. Miner, Box 612. Lake Alfred, Fla. 
33850. ap4806 


BUTTON HOOK BOOK. Pictures, in- 
formation, patents, $1.26. — Bertha Bet- 
enaley, 6042 N. St. Louis Ave., Chicago 
25, Til. S128801 


FOR $2.25: 75 choice old buttons, as- 
sorted materials and sizes, one large 
picture button and five smaller picture 
buttons. List of other buttons bargains 
for stamped envelope. — Nellie Solberg. 
Route No. 2, Stone Lake, Wisconsin. 
54876. mth3065 


BUTTONS on approval with refer- 
ence. Assts. 25-50-100 for $1.10 plus 
bonus buttons. Agent Brooks buttons. — 
Mrs. Ralph Radosh, 260 Sadonia Ave., 
Ferguson, Mo. 63135. f3614 


$1.10 BUYS 10, 50 or 100 good old but- 
tons including 10 worth $1 free. Money- 
back guarantee. — Mrs, A. S. Campbell, 
7S8 Bonaventure Ave. N.E. Atlanta, Ga. 
30306. f3844 


PRESIDENTIAL campaign buttons be- 
ing sold. Enclose stamp for list.— Bob 
Sellers, 620 Pamlar Ave., San Jose, Calif. 
9512S. ja3SS2 


BRITISH MILITARY buttons, 25 as- 
sorted $1.10; 100 $4. Insignia badges 8. 
$1.10: 50, $5 postpaid. — McManus, P.O. 
561, Groves, Texas. 77G19 ja3863 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 34) 

troduce him to all your poor neigh- 
bors, instead of being so exclusive?” 

I did my best to explain that our 
schedule was so ci’owded I had to 
content myself with making Gerry 
known to those persona whom we 
merely happened to meet rather than 
trying to subject him to a com- 
munity-wide round of introductions. 

A little more than a month has 
passed since I had my last 1964 
glimpse of Gerry Annand, but his 
memory lingers. The display stayed 
in the Dogwood window a couple 
of weeks after he boarded a plane 
back to England in New York on 
May 20 and arrived there some six 
hours later. 

When the records, phonogi-aphs, 
and posters finally were taken out, I 
mailed the posters to Gerry, together 
with a quantity of color pictures 
made from the slides and a couple 
of enlarged pictures Oakie Asbury 
had taken but which were not used 
in the Times. 

Within a few days I received a 
letter from the Major, saying every- 
thing had arrived in good order and 
that he is displaying the posters in 
his front room, to make sure every- 
body who enters his house see them. 

Sometimes it seems like a dream 
and I find it hard to believe that 
Major Annand ever was here. He 
must have had the same feeling as, 
back on Pield Heath Avenue in Hil- 
lingdon, Middlesex, he recalls the 
faces and places he knew during his 
stay and reflects that, though so fa- 
miliar only a few weeks ago, they 
are now separated from him by 
hundreds of miles of land and 3,000 
miles of Atlantic Ocean — too much 
either to walk or swim. 

But visible reminders yet exist of 
Gerry’s sojourn in Vinton. The re- 
cords we played still haven’t been 
put away (I just haven’t had the 
time) and the back of the Dogwood 
Restaurant cash register still dis- 
plays a clipping of my Roanoke 
Times article. 

And what does 3,000 miles of 
water amount to nowadays? This is 
the 20th century and the Major is 
only an eight or 10 hours flight 
from his Roanoke-Vinton friends. We 
are all looking for him to come back 
soon and stay longer. 

We’re going to be mighty disap- 
pointed, Gerry, if you don’t. 

What’s more, we’ll be surprised! 


♦ I am grateful to Mrs. Russell A. Lov- 
ell, Massachusetts, for the loan of sev- 
eral Biblical buttons, and for the Bibli- 
cal references Quoted above. 

•* For pictures of other St. George items, 
and for further details of his life, see 
HOBBIES for November, 1963. 

•** In these 1 ‘Related Hobby” groups, I 
endeavor to present as many different 
hobbies as is practicable. I tried to 
find a post card version of the Sistine 
Madonna: failing that, I had to be sat- 
isfied with the illustration from a 
Christmas card. — D.F.B. 


OLD SOLID BRASS railroad buttons, 
over 60 years old, silver and gold new 
condition. For coat, cap and sleeve: 
motorman, conductor, inspector, porter, 
B&O, Penn. R.R. and others. Sample 
10c each, one dozen assorted $1. Deal- 
ers, $6 for 10 dozen, all prepaid. Will 
trade for political pins, coins, medals, 
weapons (old or new), Am eri can or 
foreign or anything nice. Send check or 
money order to: Trader Bill Crompton, 
Antique Fair, P.O. Box 265, Somerset, 
Mass. Ja3G12l 


NICHOLLS BUTTON BOOKS 

SUPPLEMENT III and Index $3.95 
Supply limited 
Order now from 

Mrs. FLORENCE N. APOSTLE 
4806 Fitzhugh Ave. 
Richmond 30, Virginia 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Three Memorable Days 

In and Near Washington 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


I. The Guilty Guys 

Donald L. Leavitt, reference libra- 
rian of the Library of Congress’s 
Recorded Music Division, and Emlyn 
Williams, distinguished Welsh actor- 
author, are the guilty guys. They 
must share the responsibility of my 
having to rise by the dawn’s early 
light on Oct. 24, 19fi4, and stumbling 
sleepily over inanimate objects in 
my bedroom as I sought to attire my- 
self in fair raiment before clamber- 
ing onto a train bound for Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

This early morning stumbling and 
fumbling came about because Mr. 
Williams was booked to give his fa- 
mous readings from the works of my 
favorite author, Charles Dickens, on 
the evening of October 26 and had 
let it be known that he had no ob- 
jection to my attending. Don, who 
had several times visited me at my 
home in Vinton, Va., to confer about 
plians for leaving my record cd lec- 
tion, reference materials, diaries and 
other hoarded objects to the Libra- 
ry of Congress, had been trying for 
more than a year to persuade me to 
spend a few days with him; his wife, 
Nadine, and their children, 'Susan 
and Stuart, but something had always 
kejpt me from going. 


confer with several Library of Con- 
gress officials about my desire to be- 
queath the records and other things. 

I feared that having to report Roa- 
noke City ‘Council’s meetings each 
Monday might stand in the way of 
my getting off, but Norwood .Midd'le- 
ton, the Roanoke Times managing ed- 
itor, and City Editor Jim Echols gen- 
erously consented to let me go and 
to have Tuesday free as well. On my 
part, I agreed to write an article for 
tile (Saturday entertainment section 
describing Mr. Williams’ presenta- 
tion. So it was that, thanks to Messrs. 
Williams and Leavitt, I had spent a 
restless night, making sure I didn’t 
oversleep and miss my train, and was 
tumbling over miscellaneous articles, 
including cats and cardboard boxes, 
as I made ready to go. The cats 
shrieked indignation; the boxes did 
not commit themselves. 

As I floundered groggily here and 
there, lines from a song which ‘Billy 
Murray made popular on records in 
1907 echoed through what, at 5 
o’clock in the morning, passes for my 
mind: 

"In Washington, dear Washington, 
Where the limit's as high as the Capi- 
tol dome, 


I drowsily recalled other assertions 
from “In Washington-.” They includ- 
ed such unflattering statements as 
“they charge five dollars far coffee 
and rolls, but they put Apollinaris 
in the finger bowls” and “every .Sen- 
ator uses his desk for a bed — if it 
wasn’t for the snoring you would 
think they were dead.” I wondered 
what the price of coffee and rolls 
might be nowadays if that plebeian 
combination set you back half a saw- 
buck 57 years ago, but I didn’t in- 
tend to call on any Senators and was 
indifferent as to whether they were 
still sleeping at their desks. 

The thing that most concerned me 
was the welfare during my absence 
of my four cats — Roger, Petey, Nip- 
per and Lucky Jim. Since I have no 
one to look after them when I go 
away, I seldom stay apart from them 
more than a day at a time, and I 
was a bit worried about the number- 
less things that could happen be- 
tween my (Saturday morning depar- 
ture and return home at 6 a.m. Tues- 
day. However, I left sufficient food 
available to keep them, I hoped, from 
feeling hungry before Monday morn- 
ing, when Lloyd Grose, my friend 
who operates the Dogwood Restau- 
rant, had said he would come and 
bait them. And 1 I left the door lead- 
ing to the basement open for them to 
go in and out as many times as they 
liked. 

As I began to trek down the hill I 
carried two suitcases, but was ac- 
companied by only one cat, the exu- 
berant little Lucky Jim. Unlike Rog- 
er, who had chaperoned me to the 
foot of the hill, piteously begging me 
not to leave on “that New River 
train,” Jim made no objection to my 
going, but being in the first flush of 
healthful youth, ran for the sheer 
pleasure of rapid motion and occa- 
sionally rolled over like a whirling 
d ervish to testify his happiness. As 
J told him goodbye, I wondered how 
many trips Roger would make, hop- 
ing to meet me and walk up the hill 
with me, before Tuesday morning and 
how many cats would be waiting to 
welcome me when I came back. 

II. The First Few Hours 


Then Don came through with an 
irresistible proposal. He said that if 
I would come to see him on the week- 
end preceding the Emlyn Williams 
recital he would obtain- tickets. More- 
over, I would have an opportunity to 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr. 
Walsh is sorry he cannot reply to most 
of the mail he receives from HOBBIES 
readers. He does not buy or sell 
records and cannot tell anyone where 
they can be bought or sold, except to 
suggest writing to dealers who advertise 
in HOBBIES. He cannot exchange tape 
recordings or make tapes, cannot supply 
back copies of this magazine, and has 
no record catalogs or other phono- 
graph reference material for sale. 


And the best thing in the city is the Some half a dozen hours after my 
train for home. . parting w i tit Lucky Jim, Don Leavitt 


antique 

MUSIC BOXES 

for sate 

MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF ALL SIZES & TYPES 
Small 4 tune instruments up to large table models playing 
90 tunes, some with bells, drum, organ attachments, danc- 
ing dolls, etc. Also the disc type, all sizes, & extra discs. 
Lists upon request. Expert repairing. Alt work guaranteed. 

(Orig:, Established Switzerland 1825) 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 
139 1th Ave. Pelham, N. Y. 

Phone 914 PE. 8-1506 
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met me at Gra-nd Central station in 
Washing-ton. Don had been badly in- 
jured in a traffic accident during* the 
spring of 1963 while he and his fam- 
ily were returning to their home in 
Bowie, Md., after a brief visit with 
me, and was in* a hospital for a good 
many weeks. Nadine, Susan and Stu- 
art were less seriously hurt. Don, who 
was driving a new red “Mustang” he 
had just bought, was looking well 
and showed few, if any, signs of his 
injuries. 

He suggested that lunch was in 
order, and I agreed. I noticed that 
extensive preparations were being- 
made at the Capitol for the January 
inauguration of a President who, I 
correctly suspected would prove to 
be Lyndon B. Johnson. One thing 
Don and I regretted later was that 
it didn't occur to us that the body 
of former President Herbert Hoover 
was lying in state at the Capitol. 
Since Mr. Hoover for many years 
had been my greatest admiration as 
a statesman and a dedicated servant 
to his fellow men and I had regarded 
him as the foremost living Amer- 
ican, I should have liked to stand 
beside his coffin as a final gesture of 
love and reverence. But, as Don 
pointed out, when the thought oc- 
curred too late, there probably were 
so many men and women in line it 
would have taJcen hours to go through, 
and I wouldn't have felt up to stay- 
ing on my feet that long. 

After eating in a restaurant near 
the Library of Congress, Don toow 
me to Maryland. Only Stuart was at- 
home, since Susan had gone to a 
Girl Scout camp and Nadine also 
was there, not to return until Sun- 
day morning. 

I have just been guilty of a mis- 
statement. Not .only was 8-year-old 
Stuart at home, but Ti-Ki and Whim- 
sy were present and accounted for. 
Ti-Ki is a beautiful Maltese cat, 
markedly resembling my dearly loved 
Peter Dawson (Petey) Walsh, while 
Whimsy is a large, boisterously 
friendly dog Whose native strain I 
have forg-otten. Both welcomed me 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten -inch, single- faced, with 
red and gold and block and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 

A INTERNATIONAL ZONO0PHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dtsque Zono- 
phone. 

k FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTTPTA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, Including 

complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


and became my friends, although 
Whimsy had a custom of barking 
vehemently when I came upon her 
unexpectedly. 

I had to agree it was a good idea 
when Don, who looks sui*prising'ly 
like Jim Echols and .has a voice re- 
sembling my city editor’s, suggested 
that I lie down for an hour or so. 
After that, he said, perhaps I’d -like 
to take a drive to see the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, the historic 
old town in which Don formerly lived, 
and take a look at Chesapeake Bay. 

I went to bed for a while in a room 
that ordinarily is Stuart’s and man- 
aged to doze after trying to send 
thought waves to my cats informing 
them that “Papa” was all right and 
didn't intend to leave them unattend- 
ed very long. 

Back on my feet, I made some 
phone calls. One of the attractions 
about my visit to Washington had 
been the prospect of meeting Dr. and 
Mrs. Daniel Abraxnson at their home, 
2800 Greenvale.. iStreet, Chevy Chase, 
Md., and being with Mr. and iMrs. 
Vess L. Ossman III in their apart- 
ment at 1400 Joyce Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. Betty Abramson is a daugh- 
ter of the late Berrick Schloss, a 
tenor- who made records as “Berrick 
Von ’ Norden,” and about whom I 
wrote in HOBBIES last February 
and March. The present Vess Oss- 
man, of course, is the grandson of 
“The Banjo King,” who died in 1923. 
I wrote a HOBBIES* series concern- 
ing him that ran from 'September, 
1948, skipping December, through 
^ February, 1949. Guided by those ar- 
ticles, which Sue Ossman's sister 
found and gave them, Vess had been 
able to get in touch with and go to 
California to visit Vess L. Ossman’s 
daughter, Mrs. Annadele Mulligan, 
and son, Ray Ossman, whom he hadn’t 
seen in 46 years. I had been wishing 
I could meet both couples and both 
had said they would like to meet me. 


I had written them of my intention 
to come to Washington and received 
cordial invitations to call. 

As a result of the telephone con- 
versations it was decided that it 
would be best for Don and me to 
show up in Chevy Chase at about 2 
p.m. Sunday, for Betty and Dan were 
committed to other engagements for 
much of the. day, and go afterwards 
to Arlington and the Ossmans. 

The visit to Annapolis was inter- 
esting. I love to look upon old build- 
ings breathing ‘history from every 
brick or wooden pore and Annapolis 
was full of them. It was- almost sun- 
down when we visited the waterfront, 
where I began singing a 1913 pop- 
ular song hit. “Bailing Down the 
Chesapeake Bay.” It was a song Don 
had not previously heard, but he said 
that, as well as he could judge from 
my interpretation of it, it was one 
after his own heart and of which he 
meant to look up the music. I have 
since mailed him a- tape recording of 
the Edison B(ue Amberol cylinder of 
it sung by the Premier Quartet. Don 
appeared surprised at my ability to 
sing, or at least articulate the words, 
of some old song on any subject that 
came to- hand. 

In spite of the dim light, I used 
flash bulbs to take two color slides 
of the bay. .Seen through an ordi- 
nary hand viewer, they look foggy, 
with little detail, but projected on a 
screen they have a beautiful qual- 
ity about them as if they had been 
painted in subdued colors by a fine 
artist. 

Being so tired I was perfectly will- 
ing to go to bed early that Saturday 
night, and, after wafting some more 
telepathic thought waves to Roger, 
Nipper, Petey and Lucky Jim, I be- 
came unconscious. 

Usually, I am such a light sleeper 
that a fly walking on the ceiling will 
wake me unless he wears cotton (pads 


tmnoimrauiiiDimiimflimumimnnuiiiuiuiiniiuiiuiiiiDimmaiiitiamimiiiauuumiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiaLuiiiJiiiiinmiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiimiiiimiiiii 

MUSIC BOXES | 

I Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm | 

i gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- ; 
I SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 2 
| money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work, j 
I Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock, j 

| Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item | 
I offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need j 
| plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. £ 

| Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. | 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island { 

I tflk = 
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OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

MUSICAL BOXES - TALKING MACHINES - MUSIC ROLLS 
PLAYER ORGANS & PIANOS 

MUSIC MOVEMENTS AND MUSIC ROLLS MADE TO ORDER 

1628 Wisconsin Ave. Tel. 202-948-8225 

Washington 7, D. C. or 301-942-0416 

(See our advertisement in Museum Department of HOBBIES) 
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Left to right, top to bottom: 

On the front lawn of Dr. and Mrs. Daniel Abramson’s home at Chevy Chase, Md. — 
Jim Walsh and Mr. and Mrs. Abramson. 

Jim Walsh holding tape recorder, with Betty Abramson who almost didn’t get in the 
picture. 

Sue Ossman, Jim Walsh and Vess Ossman, in Mr. and Mrs. Ossman's Arlington, Va., 
apartment. 

Sue Ossman, Jam Walsh and Vess Ossman III, displaying records made by “The 
Banjo King,” 


oil the soles of his feet, but this time 
I slept so soundly I was not even 
aware Stuart had been taken ill with 
a “virus bug” and Don was up most 
of the night ministering* to him. He 
was really a sick-looking little boy 
the next morning, and was obliged 
to stay in bed most of the time iSom- 
day and Monday. 


III. I Call On Dr. and Mrs. Abramson 

I'm sure it was a relief to Don 
when Nadine and Susan came home 
shortly before noon and began to help 
look after Stuart and keep him more 
contented. Since I had come to Wash- 
ington to witness the performance of 
a fine British actor, I thought it in 
keeping with the spirit of the visit 
to present Nadine with some fine im- 
ported English candy. 

In the early afternoon Don and I 
started for Chevy Chase, but stopped 
on the way to get something to eat 
at an excellent Chinese restaurant. 
Not being a connoisseur of exotic 
foods, I didn't sample any of the Chi- 


nese cooking, but ordered an Amer- 
ican meal that met my taste. 

Betty Abramson had given such ex- 
plicit directions that Don's Mustang- 
had little difficulty in galloping gai- 
ly to her lovely home. Betty and 
Dan were in the front yard raking* 
leaves, and I received something of 
a shock when I first saw Betty, who 
was wearing sunglasses. It was a 
pleasant shock, however. But no, I 
have again been guilty of a slight 
misstatement. When I first saw 
Betty, I didn't take her to be Mrs. 
Abramson but thought she was her 
daughter. The shock came when I 
learned the lady who looked like a 
college girl really was Betty Abram- 
son. I don't know Betty’s exact age, 
but, whatever, it is, she is the young- 
est looking woman of that age I’ve 
ever seen. Of that I’m sure. If she 
wished she should have no trouble 
passing for a high school girl. 

Dan Abramson also looks remark- 
ably young to have a son and daugh- 
ter old enough to be in college. He 
is a man of wide reputation as a 


surgeon, with a gravely courteous 
manner that attracts one upon first 
meeting. As for Betty, she gives the 
impression of bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm and zest for living. She 
radiantly told Don and me that we 
had picked an especially appropriate 
time to call because the occasion was 
not only her birthday but her wed- 
ding anniversary. 

A couple of pictures were taken 
and then we went into the house, 
where I used my small tape record- 
er to catch the voices of Betty and 
Dan. They both thanked me for 
what I had done about two years ago 
to obtain tape recordings for her of 
all the known records made by her 
father. Abel Green, editor of Variety, 
had written me that Betty and Dan 
were friends of Syd Silverman, who 
publishes “The Bible of Show Busi- 
ness,” and that they badly wanted 
to find some Von Norden records. 
Abel asked If I could help, and it 
turned out that I had a Columbia 
disc by the tenor and an Edison 
cylinder. My dear friend, L. Bre- 
voort O’dell of Branchville, N. J., had 
the remaining cylinders and gener- 
ously taped them for Betty. 

The only other occupant of the 
Abramson home for the moment was 
a dog called Pepsi, because she had 
“more bounce to the ounce.” I think 
it should go without saying that 
meeting a dog with such a name 
made me think fondly of my English 
friend, Major Gerry Annand, who 
showed such a capacity for Pepsi 
Cola when he visited me .last May. 

Don took a flash shot of me hold- 
ing the tape recorder and facing 
Betty across the room. He and I 
liked this charming couple so much 
we should have been delighed to 
spend a much longer time with them, 
but time was wasting, they had other 
commitments and we had to get to 
Arlington. So we left Chavy Chase 
with the fervent wish that we should 
be able to meet Betty and Dan Ab- 
ramson on many future occasions. 


IV. Meeting Vess and Sue Ossman 

Mr. and Mrs. Ossman live in an 
apartment in Arlington. From it 
they have a breath-taking view of 
much of Washington, including the 
Lincoln Memorial and innumerable 
other historical landmarks. And you 
may be sure they are like Betty and 
Dan Abramson in this respect: You 
could follow the route of the strong- 
est-wing*ed crow for a full day, or 
even a week or month, and not find 
a nicer couple. “As the crow flies,” 
both the Abramsons and the Oss- 
mans are unsurpassable. 

My meeting with Vess and Sue 
Ossman was unabashedly emotional. 
The HOBBIES articles not only had 
led to the discovery of the California 
i*elatives - none too soon, for Ray 
Ossman died ten days after their 
last meeting, happy at having seen 
the nephew of whom he had heard 
nothing for many years - but I had 
also been able to provide Vess with 
a dozen of more photographs or ne- 
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THREE MEMORABLE DAYS 

(Continued from pages 34 & 35) 

gatives of his grandfather, as well 
as of his father, Vess L. Ossman, Jr., 
also a famous 'banjo player, who has 
been dead for 22 years. 

Vess, a successful Washington bus- 
inessman, with an almost startling 
resemblance to photographs of the 
distinguished elder Ossman, thanked 
me warmly for the things I had done, 
knowingly and unknowingly, and Sue 
seemed almost overcome. On the 
basis of this one meeting, I would 
say that spontaneous sincerity is the 
keynote of Sue Ossman's character. 

Before leaving home I had hur- 
riedly taped copies of half a dozen 
Vess Ossman records to play for Sue 
and Vess, who have only a handful 
of “The Banjo King's” once vastly 
popular discs. They were not so well 
done as I could have wished, but my 



A youthful photo, with a joking inscrip- 
tion, of Vess L. Ossman, Jr. 


Vess L. Ossman, “The Banjo King,” as 
he appeared in the early 1900’s. 


DOLL PATTERNS 


WAGONWHEEL patterns: Body, cloth- 
ing:, for china and bisque heads. 1800- 
1910. Stamp, dime for list and sam- 
ple pattern. — FoIIett Studios, Box 362, 
Moorhead, Minn. ap3483 


THE Doll Pattern House presents 
(what we believe to be), a new line of 
patterns for old, and antique dolls. 
Shoes, coats, undies, dresses, etc. Prices 
from 25c to $1.50. Please send stamp and 
25c for sample pattern and price list. 
— The Doll Pattern House, P.O. Box 168, 
Orange, Mass. <>122933 


WAGONWHEEL patterns, national dis- 
tributor. Stamp and dime for list and 
sample body pattern. — Elizabeth Kring- 
ler, 813 7 th Ave. North, Fargo, N. D. 

ap3253 


DOLL BOOKS 
FOR SALE 


MINIATURE STUFF, 128 pages, hard 
cover, patterns, directions, illustrations. 
Sources of supply for making miniature 
furniture, dolls, accessories. $5.25. — Toy 
Trader, Middletown, Conn. 06457. ap6867 


DOLL PARTS 


10,000 Antique doll parts. I will restore 
your dolls or sell just parts. Heads, eyes, 
wigs, reproduction limbs, antique dolls. 
10c for list. Mail order or appointment 
only. — Dorothy J. Rawlings, 44014 3rd 
St. East, Lancaster, Calif. je64811 


GERMAN blown glass doll eyes. Stamp 
for list. — Lena Swartz, Rt. 5, Box 357, 
Oregon City, Ore. jel28801 


REPRODUCTION parts for old china 
head dolls. Send long stamped envelope 
for price and description. — Welshko, 
Rome, Ohio. ap3882 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of & 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 


friends seemed to enjoy hearing 
them, and I promised that in what 
little spare time I could muster I 
would break my rule of not copying 
my records on tape for anybody and 
try to transcribe for them the nearly 
200 Ossman records I believed my- 
self to have. (Incidentally, they own 
two not in my collection — a 10-inch 
Zonophone of “Donnybrook - mis- 
labeled “Dannybrook”-Fair”, and a 
12-inch Victor of “Banjo Lize ” made 
with Len Spencer.) I have been 
working on this project in odd mo- 
ments, but at this writing - Sunday, 
November 22 - still don't have it 
completed. 

Vess recalled that he formerly 
lived in Harrisburg, Pa. - I believe 
he and Sue met and were married 
there - and that one of the photos 
I sent him showed five members of 
the Record Maker Troupe - Vess 
Ossman, Theodore Morse, Albert 
Campbell, Byron G. Harlan and Ar- 
thur Collins - visiting Troop's Music 
Store at Harrisburg in April, 1917. 

“I had no idea,” Vess said, “that 
my grandfather had been in that 
store, but not long ago, when I was 
in Harrisburg I went into it and 
found that Mr. Troop, who is now 
82 years old, has a larged framed 
copy of that group picture hanging 
upstairs.” 

Having the recorder along, I took 
advantage of the chance to preserve 
for posterity some remarks of Vess 
and Sue, as well as of Don Levitt, 
who had modestly declined to speak 
when offered the opportunity at the 
Abramson's. I suppose he decided 
on the second solicitation that he 
might as well give in and get it over 
with. 

Perhaps you would be interested 
in some of the comments made in 
the Ossman apartment that lovely 
October Sunday afternoon. Vess 
came first. He said: 

“My wife and I will be forever grate- 
ful to you, Jim, for what you have 
done. It’s been a pleasure meeting 
you and Don this afternoon. Next spring 
we’re expecting a visit from my Aunt 
Annadele. . . and if and when she 


does come we’ll be only too glad to 
drive down and spend a few days with 
vou. We’re looking forward to it. And 
thank you once again for everything 
you have done for us.” 

Sue was called on next and, in a 
voice vibrant with emotion, she ex- 
claimed: 

“Jim, you're every bit as nice a guy 
as I thought you would be! If you 
could only see and know what happiness 
you have brought to the Ossman family 
with your articles, your recordings and 
the pictures you sent me, . . . you’d 
never know how happy it made them 
all feel. I also want to tell you it 
gave my husband, Vess, a chance to visit 
with his Uncle Ray ... If we had 
just cut off that visit ten days we 
would not have had a chance to see 
him, for he passed away ten days after 
we were there. Thanks again, Jim, 
for all you have done.” 

Somewhat taken aback, I replied: 
“Well, Sue and Vess, you make feel 
awfully good, but a little bit humble 
and undeserving at that, because I 
don’t know that I deserve all that 
you have said, but I'm certainly glad 
(Continued on page 45) 



RUTH HARRINGTON, who became Mrs. 
Vess L. Ossman, Jr. and the mother of Jim 
Walsh’s friend, Vess Ossman III of Arling- 
ton, Va. 
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OLD PRINTS-PAINTINGS-MAPS 





ARGOSY 

GALLERY 


WANTED 

• Still 
Life 

• Farm 
Scene 

• Marine 


116 East 59th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

tic 


KNOW YOUR 


j CURRIER & IVES? j 

? "Currier & Ives Illustrated.’' Many 2 
| Interesting Curriers pictured. Price | 
j 50 c. 

a "List of 3G0 Large Folio Curriers & 
Values." Price 50c. 

"List of 366 Small Folio Currle-rs & 
Values." Price 50c, 

ROMEY | 

Box 291, Bluffton, Indiana j 

tfc ■ 


PAINTINGS WANTED 

WANTED: Quality oils, water colors, 
drawings, miniatures toy Unown though 
not necessarily noteworthy artists, pre- 
1S00 collection® of signed etchings, en- 
gravings, prints, artist's proofs, special 
book plates, manuscripts, and early 
printed pieces of artists, sculptors, gild- 
ers, metalworkers, and those supplying 
them materials. Artists' tools and sup- 
plies, paintings by or information about 
Taylor Baker. Price first letter — Robert 
P. Weimann, 4 Prospect St-, Ansonia, 
Conn - jal20215 

HITLER and other Nazi portraits, also 
bronzes, etc. Price and stamped envel- 
ope please. — Disco, 2503 Third, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. mh6675 


(SEE COVER) 

This historical and famous painting is 
illustra+ed from the collections of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The printed inscription at the bottom of 
the illustration describes it as “Washing- 
ton Delivering His Inaugural Address, April, 
1789, in the Old City Hall, New York.’* It 
was painted by Thomas H. Matteson. The 
engraving was made by H. S. Sadd in 1849. 


PRINTS WANTED 


WANTED: Currier & Ives prints. Give 
title and condition. Especially want 
Shakers near Lebanon, Battle of Benton - 
ville, Franklin’s Experiment, Dartmouth 
College, Neptune House. — A. R. Davi- 
son, East Aurora, N. Y, f6069 


WANTED: A. B. Frost prints, sketch- 
es, etc., also Lanier’s book on Frost. — 
Henry M. Reed, 270 Broad St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. fl24'431 


CURRIER & IVES WANTED: Large 
sizes only. Also large prinfts of City 
Views printed before 1886. — Camilla 
Lucas, Inc., 3 East 28bh St., New York, 
N. Y. jal24661 

WANTED by collector: Important Cur- 
rier & Ives: Winter scenes, railroad sub- 
jects, clipper eihips and sporting.— T. M. 
Reece, BoonvlUe, N. C. mM20821 


WANTED: Nos- 3, 6 and 9 to complete 
set of 12 lithographed Illustrations for 
"Uncle Tom's Cabin,” published bv 
Lemercier, Paris- — Bryan, 6301 Brook 
Road, Richmond, Va. Jal0l2 


PRINTS FOR SALE 


EVERY KIND OF PRINT except Am- 
ericana. Lace valentines; silhouettes; old 
playing cards; gold paper edgings and 
ornament®. Will buy valentines before 
1S75; silhouettes if labelled. — K. Greg- 
ory, 222 East 71®t, New York 21, N.Y. 

fl20422 


ORIGINAL colored French fashion 
prints. 5^x8V 2 ", $1; 7%xl0y>", §2; 10V 2 X 
H V 2 ", $3. 25c handling. — Connecticut 
Antiques, Pomfret Center, Conn. ap3882 


EXQUISITE prints illustrating Fairy 
Tales, by Dulac. Published 1910. Prints 
9x1 2" (can be trimmed). Perfect con- 
dition, §1 each plus 25c handling. — Con- 
necticut Antiques, Pomfret Center, Conn. 

ap3614 


CURRIER & IVES and other early 
American prints. State wants, or send 
$1 for price list of over 400 prints, cred- 
ited on order. — Jacques Sehunre, 280 
9th Ave., New York, N.Y. 10001. X64201 


FOR S ALE: Hand colored artist’® 
proof, 41% / 'x30% / ', from set of elegant 
steel engravings of Benjamin Franklin 
at the Court of France, 1778. In lovely 
heavy frame, complete With glass- In 
top condition. Be®t offer takes— Hailett 
Cole, 191 East Hind Drive, Honolulu 16, 
Hawaii. f40801 


BIRD and flower prints and maps $1 
to $25. Send wants. — E. Nevitt, P O 
Box 469, Oshkosh, Wis mh3882 


FOR SALE: Prints from Ladies’ Maga- 
zine, Godey's Book, and French Fashion 
Magazines, dating from 17S5 to 1=920. — 
Patricia Robinson, 198 Bartlett Ave-, 
Springfield, Mass. 01202 n!2S71 


NEW PRINT PRICE GUIDE 

Handbook lists prices on approx- 
imately 6,000 prints of Currier & 
Ives, Kellogg & other print makers, 
Price $4.00 postpaid. 

E. G. Warman Publishing Co. 

8-10 Frankhoover Street 
Union town, Penna. 

tf« 


OLD METALS 

(Continued from page 44) 
and finely pointed noses; the bad 
ones have bulging 1 eyes and bulbous 
noses. Other wayang figures are 
made of wood and leather. 

The cylindrical brass box in the 
photograph is a wayang accessory, 
containing a puppet head-dress of 
gaily decorated dried buffalo skin. 
The box is enhanced with carved 
wayang figures; against foliated 
background, they are contained in 
arched panels with alternating panel- 
details of diaper designs. The cover, 
with central lotus medallion, is dec- 
orated with floral and geometric 
patterns. 

Animal-Style will appear in the March 
issue of HOBBIES Magazine. 

Indonesian Decorative Design, Part V: 


THREE MEMORABLE DAYS 

(Continued from page 41) 

if I have done anything to give you 
pleasure and bring you into com- 
munication with these long-missing 
relatives.” I then called on Don, and 
he came through with: 

"... I have found this entire after- 
noon fascinating — one of the most 
fascinating since the last time I went to 
visit you, Jim, in Vinton. This has 
been particularly interesting because of 
. . . the very interesting people we have 
met. And to me it has been doubly in- 
teresting to see another facet of your 
many-faceted personality, in the remark- 
ably fine things you have done for so 
many richly deserving people." 

I thanked Don and said I wished 
Roger, Nipper, Petey and Lucky Jim 
were present to say a few words. 
"I've been sitting here,” I said, "won- 
dering what they are thinking about 
the prolonged absence of their Pa- 
pa.” 

'Til bet theyTl have plenty to 
say when you get home,” Vess in- 
terposed, and I went on: *T11 bet 
Roger has gone down the hill a 
hundred times, wanting to walk home 
(Continued on page 49) 
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WANTED 

Antique Penny Banks and 
Toys of Good Quality 

| Also Toy Catalogs 

Correspondence invited and given 
I prompt attention. 

SALLY ERATH ] 

I 745 Fifth A vc., New York 22, N. Y. tfc ! 


HUBERT B. WHITING 


40 Friend St* 
Wakefield, 
Mass. 01880 


WANTED 

Old Iron Penny Banka, 
Still and Mechanical 



tfc 


MECHANICAL BANKS WANTED 

BREAD WINNER, BUFFALO BUCKING, GERMANIA EXCHANGE, 
GIANT IN TOWER, LION HUNTER, RED RIDING HOOD, NORTH POLE. 
FOWLER and OTHER RARE BANKS and FINE TOYS. 


FRANK LAUGHLIN 


1134 East Douglas 
Wichita* Kansas 


tfo 


iniauuiiiiiniaiiiiiiiiiiiiamiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiuiiuiiiaiiiiiiimm 


WANTED 


MEGHANIGAL BANKS ft TOY PISTOLS 

ESPECIALLY WANT MECHANICAL BANES: 


ANTIQUE TOYS AND 
MECHANICAL BANKS 
Toy Jobbers Catalogs 
Describe fully and 
state price 

PEREL M AN 
ANTIQUE TOY MUSEUM 
339 Winding Way 
Merion, Penna. 

et. 

iniiiiiiiMiaiiiiiiiiiiiiomiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiniiiiiiDiiiii 

in 1 1 min mi in i in i mi mi iim‘. 

E We are accepting orders for = 

I REPAIR ! 

| SERVICE | 

I on \ 

\ MECHANICAL I 

| BANKS and TOYS I 

= We also buy old banks. = 

I GEORGE W. BAUER ! 

| P. O. Box 145 I 

iPottstown, Pa. | 


MECHANICAL BIRD BANK 
<3.50 plus postage 

ATTRACTIVELY LITHOGRAPHED OLD 
STYLE GERMAN METAL. Turn the crank, 
bird comes out of his house, picks up coin 
In beak, goes back into house and makes 
deposit. About 5^2" tail. A carefully made 
West German Import and an extraordinary 
bargain. Works perfectly every time. Supply 
limited. Delivery slow after present supply 
Is sold. Get all you will need now. Satis- 
faction Guaranteed. 


AVALON ANTIQUES 
47371 Van Dyke— Utica. Mich. 48087 


tfc 


• BOWERY BANK 

• ROYAL TRICK 
ELEPHANT (Tin) 

• BOWLING ALLEY 
BANK 

• RED RIDING HOOD 

• FOOTBALL 
(Colored man kicks 
ball) 

• SCHLEY BOTTLING 
UP CERVERA 

• PRESTO 
(Penny changes to 
quarter) 

• JAPANESE BALL 
TOSSER 

(Tin. wind-up) 

• SHOOT THAT HAT 
BANK 

• TOMMY BANK 
(Prone, Soldier Shoots 
Gun) 

• BULL & BEAR BANK 

• COASTING BANK 

• MUSICAL SAVING 
BANK 

(You pay— l play) 


• PREACHER IN THE 
PULPIT 

• TARGET 

• BRITISH LION (Tin) 

• RIVAL 

• SENTRY BANK 
(Tin) 

• DARKY BUST 
(Tin) 

• TOAD IN DEN (Tin) 

• PERFECTION 
REGISTERING 
BANK 

• GIANT IN TOWER 

• DARKY 
FISHERMAN 

• FROG ON ARCHED 
TRACK mn) 

• TIME LOCK 
SAVINGS 

• QUEEN VICTORIA 
JUBILEE BANK 1887 

• SAFE DEPOSIT 
BANK (tin elephant) 

• WINNER SAVINGS 
(Tin) 


Pistols; 


CAMERA 
DOLPHIN 
TORPEDO Shooter 
HUMPTY. DUMPTY 
(Three heads) 
SAILING SHIP 


• TWO DOGS ON 
BENCH 

• OSCAR WILDE 
BOMB 

• CANNON BOMB 

• BABY HEAD BOMB 


iiuraii arawn carnages, am- 
mnted bell ringing pull toys, old toy automobiles, 
old catalogs showing bonks & toy pistols. 


F. H. GRIFFITH 

P.O. Box 10644 Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 

tfx 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


ILLUSTRATED Catalog:, 82 typical old 
toys & prices X pay. Catalog: $1 refunded 

on purchase of toy for my collection. 

Lawrence Altman Antiques, Toys & Bells 
of the W orl d , 4703 MbPh erson A ve . , St 
Louis, Mo. 63108. aul 


iviuvit uun-iTS, rums. Toy ieao 
casting sets. World War I aviation. — 
Pete ZarilLa, 600 Virginia Ave., Roches- 
ter, Pa. 15074. Jel26121 


STANDARD GAUGE Deluxe toy trains 
wanted. — Alden Miller, 3212 34th Ave 
South, Minneapolis. Minn. 55406. a<p6084 


Please m-ention Hobbies when 


THREE MEMORABLE DAYS 

(Continued from page 45) 

with me . . but they won't see my 
bright and shining face until about 
6:00 o'clock Tuesday morning." 

Mr. and Mrs. Ossman returned the 
photographs I had lent them and let 
me take three of theirs home for 
copying - one of Vess himself as a 
small boy; one of his mother, an 
actress named Ruth Harrington, ta- 
ken when she was a member of “The 
Red Rose Company," and one of his 
father, Vess L. Ossman, Jr., who 
looks in that youthful picture, to 
■have been a dead ringer for my 
friend, Bob Haumesser, news direc- 
tor of Roanoke television station 
WSLS. 

There were a few more remarks 
centering on hopes for future meet- 
ings, and then Don and I got up to 
go, reluctantly, as we had at Chevy 
Chase. After I shook hands with 
Vess, ,Sue and I started to exchange 
handclasps but thought better of it 
and kissed. Don and I then drove 
back, in the now declining afternoon, 
to the section of Bowie in which he 
lives. It is known as Leavitt Town. 
Don, however, admits it wasn't 
named for him. 

Stuart was still a sick boy, but 
Nadine provided us with a bountiful 
and delicious supper, after which 
we played some records of varying 
degrees of antiquity which they had 
picked up in Washington area stores. 
I especially liked the Berceuse from 
“Jocelyn" sung by Edmond Clement. 
At a reasonable hour I went to bed, 
looking forward to the morrow's 
meeting with the Library of Con- 
gress officials, the Emlyn Williams 
recital and, finally, to the soon-to-be 
reunion with my furry family at 
home. I tried once more to send 
them reassuring messages before I 
dropped off to sleep. 

(To be continued) 


BANKS WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank 
display ad in this section, liating: vari- 
ous wants. — F. H. Griffith. P.O. Box 
10644, Pittsburgh 35, Pa. tfx 


OLD mechanical and still banks, toya, 
describe, state price, condition. — Sco- 
field’s, Box 467, Ridgefield, Conn. fl2069 


OLD mechanical and still banka, col- 
lections bought. — W. Miller, 1017 Weet- 
gate, Troy. Ohio. mhl2238 


OLD IRON still and mechanical banks. 
Describe fully, price.— Sidney Partridge, 
Marlboro, N. H. ap3422 


MECHANICAL BANKS FOR SALE 


HAVE nice selection of still banks and 
few mechanicals. Please enclose stamp 
for list. — A. Hotze, 9326 McKenzie 
Rd.. Affton 23. Mo. 812804 


PENNY PINEAPPLE cast iron Me- 
c hard cal co i n ban ks . cast Iron oincua 
wagons. Picture brochure and prices 15c 
— High. Dept. H4, 1219 Girard, Wyomls- 
sing, Pa. 19810 mh6637 


replying to advertisements. 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Three Memorable Days 

In and Near Washington 

By JIM WALSH 
PART II 


1. I Visit the Library of Congress 

Don Leavitt and I had rather a 
late breakfast before we left his 
home in Bowie, Md., on the morning 
of Monday, October 26, and drove 
to th e Library of C on gr es s . His 
small son, Stuart, was still ill with 
a virus ailment, which Susan, 
Stuart's elder sister by two or three 
years, was soon to take. 

Mrs. Leavitt had been hoping to 
hear Eml yn Williams give his Dick- 
ens recital that evening in the Li- 
brary's Coolidge auditorium, and 
said she would still try to make it 
if Stuart improved sufficiently. How- 
ever, he didn't and having character- 
istically forgotten to bring my ticket 
from home, I used Nadine’s that 
night. 

As we rode along, Don and I 
agreed that October is the 1 best time 
to visit Washington because the Ca- 
pitol City's notoriously trying clim- 
ate is then on its best behavior. 

I also mentioned one thing that 
had helped me make up my mind 
to come. This was the fact that 
the Williams recital would take 
place on the 26th. 

My only sizable supei'stition — 
which has been proved true so often 
it actually shouldn’t be considered 
superstitious — is that nearly all 
the important things in my life hap- 
pen on the 26th of the month, and 
most of them in 4pril and October. 


Since the date was October 26, the 
omens, I tol-d Don, seemed truly 
auspicious. 

Arrived at the Library, Don park- 
ed and went to his office, but I 
strolled across the street and took 
several color slides of the Capitol 
being made ready for the inaugura- 
tion. One slide came out exception- 
ally fine with beautiful, glowing- 
autumn colors. I am sending it for 
illustration with, this article, even 
though I know it cannot appear to 
equal advantage in black and white. 

During the next hour or so I 
revisited the Library's recording la- 
boratory and met many staff mem- 
bers. Whenever I was introduced to 
a lady worker she invariably asked 
about the health of my cats. It was 
evident my reputation as a cat lover 
had been spread throughout the Li- 
brary of Congress — by, I suspect, 
Mr. Leavitt. 

A bookcase in Don’s office con- 
tained some rare old record catalogs. 
I did the best jdb I could taking- 
notes from them, not only for my- 
self but for the benefit of all record 
collectors who read my HOBBIES' 
articles. 

I was also able to examine a file 
of The Phonogram, published by the 
Edison Company's advertising mana- 
ger, Herbert A. Shat tuck, during the 
years 1902 through 1922. Most of 
these I had never befoi'e seen. Now 


I’ll share my notes with you, even 
though it means some interruptions 
of this article's continuity. 

II. Notes from “the Phonogram" 
Catalogs 

The first several issues of the Phono- 
gram were remarkably uninteresting to 
a record collector. Mr. Shattuck seemed 
to be more inclined to write facetiously 
about various kinds of remarkable birds 
than about phonographs and records. 

I soon discovered, however, that a 
good many records had been made on 
the huge concert cylinders, 5 inches in 
diameter, that never appeared on the 
smaller sLandard cylinders. And in 1900 
the larger records were numbered sep- 
arately. 

The July, 1900, Phonogram solved a 
mystery of years standing. When I vis- 
iLed the laLe John B. Nortons, Sr. and 
Jr., of Roxbury, Mass., in October, 1946, 
they played for me a concert cylinder 
the title of which they understood to be 
“Pickings from ‘Puck,' ” and the art- 
ist's name as Felix Haley. 

Immediately before the clearly an- 
nounced “Pickings from ‘Puck,' ” there 
were a couple of words which John and 
Jack insisted were “I hollered! 11 

They contended that the comedian 
was recording over and over by the 
“round;” and apparently hadn’t spoken 
loud enough on the preceding try. Then, 
maintained the Nortons, somebody had 
said, “Holler louder next time.” 

So the comedian, before making his 
announcement had turned and replied, 
“I hollered!” 

I contended that this was ridiculous 
and that the word 1 ‘hollered' ' wouldn't 
have been used, although I admitted I 
couldn’t say just what those opening 
words were. 

Well, the Phonogram revealed that the 
performer’s name was Felix Haney, not 
Haley; and the record number was B409. 
As for the title, it was “Hi Holler on 
Pickings from ‘Puck.’ ” 

In other words, “Pli Holler” (not “I 
hollered!”) was a “rube” character, like 
“Uncle Josh,” and it was he who was 
supposed to be reading funny — I didn’t 
find them very funny — passages from 
“Puck." 

Mr. Haney, who was a member of the 
“Way Down East” Company, also re- 
corded B408, “HI Holler Out Hunting.” 
I wished that the Nortons could have 
lived to learn the truth about “Hi 
Holler.” 

A month earlier, the Phonogram 
cleared away the mystery of the first 
name of a whistler who had been known 
to me only as “Angela.” Standard two- 
minute cylinder 7453, a whistling solo, ”1 
Could Pick de Winner Wid My Two Eyes 
Shut” was listed as being by Nina An- 
gela. 

There’s a good chance that Miss An- 
gela was the first woman professional 
whistler to make a record. 

August, 1900, brought eight concert- 


The big white house to which Jim Walsh returned after his 
Washington visit. 

The two small black objects are Roger {near the steps) and 
Two views of the Capitol at Washington being prepared for Lucky Jim, walking toward him. They probably kept many watch- 

the presidential inauguration. ful vigils while their master was away. 
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Emfyn Williams as Charles Dickens. 


size banjo records by Vess L. Ossman. 
And in July, violin records had been 
lisied by '‘Wallace Fredericks." 

I don't think I’m jumping to con- 
clusions when I say this must have been 
Frederick Wallace Hager. He was 
Charles D’Almaine’s only rival as a 
cylinder record violinist when the 20th 
century began. 

How many cylinder collectors have 
heard a record by Hay Kelso, who 
made a few duets with John Bieling 
around 1900? The November, 1900, 
Phonogram candidly admitted she was 
known on the stage as Maym Kelso, but 
this was changed to May for phono- 
graph use because the machine wouldn't 
clearly reproduce that final "m" when 
the announcement was made. 

Miss Kelso began appearing in farce- 
comedy in 18SS and spent three and one- 
half years with the cast of the Russell 
Comedians in "The City Directory.” Be- 
coming tired of the stage, she "retired,” 
hut returned in the autumn of JS98 
and in 1899 sang in “Broadway to Tok- 
yo.” 

Will N. Steele, a monologist, was born 
in New York, June 25, 1871, I learned, 
and was a partner of Thomas W. Hur- 
ray in "A Night at the Players Club” 
and "Talking It Over." He began mak- 
ing Edison records in 1899. 

Still in November, 1900, the Phono- 
gram said the first Negro recording 
artist, George W. Johnson. "The Whistl- 
ing Coon,” was born in 1846 and moved 
North in 1873. He came close to being 
the very first recording artist, for he 
was said to have made tin -foil records 
in 1877, the year Edison invented the 
phonograph. 

The same issue brought a surprise in 
a biographical sketch of one of the 
most popular and famous of old-time re- 
cordings artists, Byron G. Harlan. 

When Harlan died in 1936 his age was 
said to be 75 and I have always seen 
the date of his birth given as 1861. This 
article, however, said he was born in 
Kansas in 1857, which would have made 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr. 
Walsh is sorry he cannot reply to most 
of the mail he receives from HOBBIES 
readers. He does not buy or sell 
records and cannot tell anyone where 
they can be bought or sold, except to 
suggest writing to dealers who advertise 
in HOBBIES. He cannot exchange tape 
recordings or make tapes, cannot supply 
sack copies of this magazine, and has 
no record catalogs or other phono- 
graph reference material for sale. 


him 42 when he began singing for 
records in 1899. 

He got his first chance in the show 
business when Gus Brigham, a traveler 
for "the Yanes Piano House,” heard 
him singing while he was working as 
a hotel clerk in South Dakota, and told 
the manager of the Hess Opera Company 
about him. 

Harlan became a member of Newton 
Beers’ "Lost in London” company, then 
was with Hoyt's “A Texas Steer” for 
three and one-half years, playing the 
part of the private secretary. After that 
he had his own "Lost in London” com- 
pany before Thomas A. Edison engaged 
him to make records. 

On the basis of photographs and other 
"circumstantial evidence,” I believe the 
1861 date, rather than 1857, is correct 
for the year of Harlan’s birth. 

Billy Golden and George Diamond were 
mentioned as the first two "profes- 
sionals” to sing for the phonograph. They 
were said to have made 10 steamboat 
trips from St. Louis to New York as 
singing and dancing comedians. 

Golden had worked on southern plan- 
tations, picking cotton, and learned his 
flawless Negro dialect. He had been 
on the stage 26 years. And he was to 
continue to make records for almost 
another quarter of a century. 

In December, 1900. it was revealed 
(hat James H. White remade some of 
i he "Casey” monologs after Russell 
Hunting went to England in 1899. White 
later was manager of Edison’s English 
business before starting his own White 
Record Co. He had been a photographer 
for the early Edison movies. 

From the January, 1901, issue I learned, 
or was reminded, that my old friend, 
the late Albert C. Campbell, was born 
in Brooklyn in 1872 and made his the- 
atrical debut with the Philadelphia-Man- 
hattan Opera Company. 

The article said Calvin G. Child of 
the Gramophone Company, who later be- 
came head of Victor’s Red Seal activ- 
ities, supervised Campbell’s first record- 
ing session. 

I was surprised to learn that Campbell 
was soloist in 1900-01 with the Edison 
Male Quartet, for I had imagined that 
this ensemble from the beginning had 
been the same as the Haydn Quartet 
combination. 

The January, 1901. Phonogram also 
said that Prof. D. Wormser, whose zith- 
er solos were recorded by several com- 
panies over a good many years, was 
born in 1850 in Landau, South Germany. 

A baritone recording artist of the pe- 
riod. M. A. Guar ini, was born in 1865 
at Mirabelle, Eclano. Italy, and was said 
to be a member of the "noble family.” 
He had been admitted to the Naples 
Conservatory of Music in December, 1883. 

A month later came the information 
that Charles D’Almaine was born in 
Hull, England, June 13. 1866, to French 
and English parents, both musical. He 
began study of the violin at the age of 
10, "concer’tized” for two years through 
Great Britain, and as a boy prodigy 
played for Princess Louise at Inverary 
Castle, Scotland. 

He studied for five years in London 
with J. T. Carrodus and was his favor- 
ite pupil. In 18S9 D'Almaine came to the 
United States with the Balmoral Scotch 
Concert Party and remained in this 
country. 

I was interested to find that Eugen 
Ysaye. the celebrated Belgian violinist, 
had praised the playing of Belle Rich- 
ards, one of D’Abnaine’s pupils, and 
predicted she would become the greatest 
woman violinist. But I'm afraid this is 
the first time I ever heard of Belle 
Richards. 

February. 1901. brought the news that 
W. H. Sedgewlck had made a sound- 
effects record depicting noises made by 
a train. And in April came the informa- 
tion that A. L. Sweet, who made Edison 
cornet records, was born in 1S75 in Dans- 
ville, N. Y. 

A photograph of Senorita Maria Godov 
(the first time I had seen her given 
name) was published in August. The 
month nreceding there had been one of 
Harry Macdonough, who in three years 
had won wide popularity as a tenor re- 
corder of sentimental ballads. 

Also in August was some comment on 
Marguerite Newton, then a well-known 
soprano record maker. T remember that 



Emlyn Williams as himself. 


the late John Biding told Stephen Fas- 
sett that Miss Newton was married to 
George P. Watson, the yodler. But when 
she died, more than 20 years ago, the 
Billboard published an obituary, which 
1 clipped but have lost, and there was 
no mention of Watson, who had died 
in 1926. 

The Phonogram said Miss Newton sang 
as a contralto when she was 15 and was 
known as "The Little Annandale.” Two 
years later she was with Conreid's Opera 
Company, and a year after that with 
the Chicago Church Choir Opera Co. She 
had diphtheria and retired for two years, 
but then joined Hireling's Road Opera 
Company in San Francisco. 

In 1892, after appearing at Koster and 
Bial's, she "drifted into vaudeville." 
"While she was in Cleveland in 1S93, "Mr. 
Guion, manager of the Ohio Phonograph 
Co., decided she would make a good 
phonograph singer." She had been work- 
ing four years for Edison in 1901. 

Next I came to a Berliner record cata- 
log, which had been owned by Calvin 
Child. It contained this reference to Vess 
Ossman Ill's illustrious grandfather, 
"The Banjo King,” the original Vess, 
and expressed this opinion of the tone 
quality of Berliner records: 

“Ossman, the Greatest Banjo So- 
loist, says: ‘The lone quality is so 
nearly like the actual sound of the 
instrument itself as to deceive the 
most expert." 

Artists making Berliner records in- 
There’s a good chance that Miss An- 
lo me only as "Angela.” Standard two- 
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eluded “Sousa's own band." It, under 
the direction of Arthur Pryor, rather 
than the cantankerous Mr. Sousa who 
had a contempt for the talking machine 
and originated the derisive expression, 
“canned music," had been playing for 
Berliner for five years. 

Also included were the U. S. Marine 
Band, directed by William H. San tel - 
mann; the Royal Italian Band, conduct- 
ed by Signor G. Peluso; the Metropoli- 
tan Orchestra (a title which Victor took 
over from Berliner), directed by S. H. 
Kendle and Frank J. Kelly. 

Herbert L. Clarke, Walter B. Rogers 
Emil Ken eke, Thomas Clark, and John 
Martin, were cornet soloists. Simone 
Manita played the euphonium, and Sig- 
nor Palma, the trumpet. 

Among the vocalists and comedians 
were George Broderick, J. J. Fisher, 
S. H. Dudley, Press Eldridge, Dan W. 
Quinn, and Arthur Collins. It was a sur- 
prise to find him singing “On the Road 
to Mandalay." 

Others were Harry Macdonough, Ed- 
ward M. Favor, Joseph Nat us, AVI II F. 
Denny, F. A. Giannini, E. Francisco (a 
pseudonym for Emilio de Gogorza), Herr 
Carl Bernhardt, and Florence Hayward. 
She was doing duets with Macdonough. 

Included, too. were the Haydn Quartet 
of Rycroft. Macdonough, Dudley, and 
Hooley: the Original Lyric Trio; and 
"Messrs. Marion. Miller. Marsh, and 
Rapp” doing "Blind Tom" on 0647. 

There were some" minstrel first parts,” 
by Dudley, Hooley. Macdonough, Frank 

E. Banta, the Metropolitan Orchestra 
and Chorus; and some comic sketches 
and recitations by Billy Golden, William 

F. Hooley, Len Spencer, and George 
Graham. 

Time was running out. so T didn't try 
to copy much information about the titles 
of the Berliner artists' records. 

III. Library Conference and 
Emlyn Williams Recital 

The Library of Congress has a 
room for visitors who feel tired or 
ill to lie clown in. So I took a 
brief ''rest break" after making all 
the notes there was time for, and 
before going with Don to lunch at 
the restaurant in the Sunreme Court 
building. With us was Bill Lichten- 
wanger, head of the Library's music 
reference division. 

One of those odd coincidences that 
seem to occur more often to me than 
to anyone else was involved in my 
meeting with the genial Mr. Lichten- 
wanger, for during World War II 
he was a government cryptanalyst 
and worked with my brother, Chad 
Walsh. In fact. Bill remarked, "Chad 
broke me in.” 

I obtained a guard's permission to 
take some pictures of the Supreme 
courtroom, but the result was disap- 
pointing. The room was locked, and 
dark and although I used flash bulbs 
all I got was some vivid coloring 
from the red curtains at the door. 

Since returning home I have had 
fun telling awe-stricken friends that 
while I was dining in the restaurant 
Chief Justice Earl Warren came in, 
looked intently at me, walked over 
and asked if I were not Jim Walsh, 
explaining that his wife had taken 
HOBBIES for many years and that 
he never missed reading "Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists.” 

It has been worth relating that 
whopper to observe the bulging eyes 
of my listeners and have them say, 
"Did he really?” But I have al- 
ways gone farther and saddened 
them by admitting there isn't a 
word of truth to the yarn. The court 
wasn't in session and I didn't see 


any of the justices in the cafeteria- 
style eating place or anywhere else. 

In mid- afternoon Don and I had a 
conference with half a dozen Li- 
brary officials concerning my desire 
to bequeath my records, phono- 
graphs, reference material, diaries, 
letters, phonographs, and heaven 
knows what-all to the Library. 

I was assured the Library wouJd 
be glad to accept it and that a form 
would be sent 'to my Roanoke law- 
yer, Arthur E. Smith, for his guid- 
ance in preparing the bequest. 

I made careful note of all the 
names of all the dignitaries with 
whom I talked, but, with my invari- 
able bad luck in losing things, the 
sheet containing those notes is the 
one thing I brought back from Wash- 
ington that I can't find. So, rather 
than rely on memory and run the 
risk of omitting names of any of 
those who treated me with such 
courtesy and consideration, I shall 
omit names altogether. 

Don and I had supper in the res- 
taurant where we had eaten lunch 
the day before, then returned to the 
Library for the Emlyn Williams re- 
cital. 

We went into the Coolidge Audi- 
torium. Incidentally it was named, 
not for President Calvin Coolidge, 
but for Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, a 
Washington woman who had pro- 
vided the money to have it set aside 
as a center for hearing string quar- 
tet recitals and other fine music. 

Don told me as we entered, that 
Mr. Williams was appearing under 
the auspices of the Gertrude Clarke 
Whittall Poetry and Literature 
Fund, and that the gracious donor, 
Mrs. Whittall was present. She 
proved to be a black-clad lady, aged 
96, sitting in the rear of the audi- 
torium, the seats of which are ar- 
ranged in rows sloping gradually 
downward. 

I had hoped to see Emlyn Wil- 
liams during the afternoon, but had 
been told he wouldn’t be available 
until after his performance, at which 
time he could be called on in his 
dressing room. 

At the appointed hour the curtain 
rose and it seemed that Charles 
Dickens, complete with red carnation 
and red watch fob, strode briskly 
upon the stage. The desk he used 
was the exact replica of the one 
used in Dickens' public readings 100 
years ago. 

"Dickens,” of course, was Wil- 
liams. But now it occurs to me that, 
to give you an idea of his perfor- 
mance, I may as well quote the 
account which I had promised to 
prepare for the Roanoke Times en- 
tertainment section, and which I did 
write within a few minutes after I 
returned to work Wednesday after- 
noon. 

It was done in haste because Jesse 
Chapman, editor of the Saturday en- 
tertainment section, told me that if 
he had the article "right now” he 
could use it the following Saturday, 
while it was still timely; otherwise 
there would be a delay of a week 
or more. 


Under the heading of "Emlyn Wil- 
liams, Dickens Revisited,” the piece 
was accompanied by a picture of 
“Emlyn Williams, made up as 
Charles Dickens” and one of another 
person who was identified only as 
"Walsh” and as a "Staff Writer."** 
Here is the text: 

“A man dead for more than 90 years 
came to life in Washington, D.C., last 
Monday evening. 

"The scene of the apparent resurrec- 
tion was the Coolidge auditorium of Live 
Library of Congress. Before a capacity 
audience the curtain rose and revealed 
nothing much except a reading desk 
whose color ranged somewhere between 
pink and red. 

“There was a few moments wait and 
then onto the stage strode briskly — so 
it seemed to the viewers — the greatest 
English Victorian novelist, Charles Dick- 
ens, who died June 9, 1S70. 

" ‘Dickens' bowed stiffly to his audi- 
ence, carefully removed and folded his 
white gloves, which he laid in a special 
compartment of his desk, picked up a 
book, frowned — it was not the one he 
wanted— then picked up another and be- 
gan reading from an early chapLer of 
‘Our Mutual Friend.' And as he read it 
was almost impossible to believe that 
Charles Dickens himself was not on 
stage, reading from his own books, as 
he did from 1S53 to 1S70. 

“It wasn’t Dickens, of course. The 
reader was the distinguished English 
playright. author and actor, Emlyn Wil- 
liams, who, like me, is a member of the- 
Dickens Fellowship. He and I had corres- 
ponded and he had let it be known that 
he wanted me to attend his performance. 

"That performance, as I have indicat- 
ed, was truly remarkable. The reading 
desk was an exact replica of Dickens' 
own, now preserved by the Dickens Fel- 
lowship in Dickens House, London, and 
Williams' make-up was almost uncannily 
realistic. He evidently had been at pains, 
too, to find out all he could about the 
limbre of Dickens' voice, his character- 
istic intonations and the manner in 
which he impersonated his immortal 
’brain children.’ The result was a work 
of art. 

"Williams read scenes from five of 
ihe standbys he has been giving for 
several years: ’Moving in Society.’ from 
‘Our Mutual Friend’; ‘Paul,* from ’Bom- 
bey and Son’; 'Mr. Boh Sawyer Gives a 
Bachelor’s Party.' f*~om ‘Pickwick Pa- 
pers’; Mr. Chops' from ’A House to Let,’ 
and 'The Fancy Ball,’ from ‘A Tale of 
Two Cities.' 

"Also included were four new adapta- 
t ions Williams is offering for the first 
lime this season, including *A Call Upon 


RECORDS WANTED 


THE ONLY RECORDS 1 want to buy 
are sapphire, center-start Pathe discs by 
Gene Greene, "The Ragtime King.” I 
will pay $3 for fine copies of Pathe re- 
cords by Greene, if they are not already 
in my collection. I need some Victor 
and Columbia record supplements and 
catalogs prior to 1913. Do not need Vic- 
tor and Columbia catalogs and supple- 
ments after that year. Want phono- 
graph trade publications, such as the 
Talking Machine World from 1905 to 
1926 and The Edison Phonograph or 
Amherola Monthly, Diamond Points, the 
Columbia Record and the Voice of the 
Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 476, Vinton, 
Va. tfx 
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a Strange Man/ from 'The Black Veil,' 
one of Dickens’ first short stories, pub- 
lished in 1836; and 'Once Upon a Time/ 
from 'The Battle of Life/ 

"Emlyn Williams himself is a slightly 
built, whitehaired man with a gentle 
voice and a friendly manner. Meeting 
him in person, it was haz'd to believe 
he had seemed the veritable Charles 
Dickens just a few minutes before." 

I have just noticed for the first 

(Continued on page 41) 


RECORDS WANTED 


WILL BUY phonograph records any 
amount cf the 20's and 30’s. Will pay 
cash for information leading to purchase 
of any such collections; blues; hillbilly; 
jazz: personality: piano rolls; army & 
navy discs; 3 6" transcriptions; radio 
shows; speeches: singer; celebrities. I 
have over 450,000 out of print 78 records. 
Send for wants. — Jacob S. Schneider, 
413 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10024, au 68881 


WANTED: Recording of the following 
tenors . Craig Campbell, Geoffrey 
O'Hara, Affre, Hamlin, Bonci, Giorgini, 
Cortis Gilion, John Harrison, Edward 
Lloyd, Jadlowker, Mieli, Slezak, Mar- 
tinez-Patti, Erik Schmedes, Tamagno, 
Zenatello, Zerola. Will pay good prices. 
— Thomas Q’Sbaughnessy, —Box 2S1, - 
Rochester, Minnesota. my3426 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors' items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 156 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

mh3084 

Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP’s: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 81st St., New York 
24, N.Y. nl22553 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" lists 7600 numbers 
values, $2.50 postpaid. — American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 825 7th Ave., New 

York 19, N.Y, jel 2466 1 

FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirety on 12" LP. — ARG. 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. my3632 
RECORDS: 78's of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs, — T. Thibault, 661 Ferry Ave., 
Camden 4, N. J. mh6867 


RARE 78’s. State category. — Record 
Lists, P.O. Box 2122, Riverside, Ca-llf. 
92506. dl2867 


Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A.R.G., 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y. my3683 

MONTHLY LISTS of classical vocal 
78 r.p.m. Many rarities. Operatic 78 col- 
lections bought. — The Domart Collec- 
tion, 400 Mineral Spring Ave., Paw- 
tucket. R, I. Phone PAwtucket 3-2889. 

my 122 97 1 


OVER 100,000 hard-to-get records, 1903 
to L.P. — Jack’s Record Cellar, 254 Scott 
St., San Francisco 17, Calif. myl28801 


MEMORIES of World War I - LP re- 
cording with Nora Bayes, George M. 
Cohan, Irving Berlin^ Enrico Caruso, AJ 
Jolson, Gen. John J. Pershing, Billy 
Murray, John McCormack, etc. with or- 
iginal songs from 1914-1918. Send $5 to: 
Memory Shop, 188 Monroe, Grand Rapids, 
jMich. mth3407 

| UNUSUAL LIST of out of print oper- 
atic and classical vocal 78's. Finest con- 
dition. Priced low. List on request. — S. 
Weiss, 18 Roff Ave., Palisades Park, N.J. 

ap3234 


I WILL LOAN my catalog of early 
vocal discs. Sentimental, humorous, per- 
sonality, country western, minstrel, chil- 
dren's, sacred, historical, 66c to $1.12 
each. Send deposit of $1 for 28 long 
pages. Return and get refund or deduct 
from first order. You can’t lose. No In- 
strumental or classic vocal list at this 
time. — Ray Hargraves, 8745 Florence 
Ave. , Bren twood, Mo. 63117, mh34 J 49 

GIGLI complete operas, other vocal or 
orchestra albums, hundreds acoustic, 
electric 78's, imports, unusual l&beQis. 
New lists. — Penn Courtney, 4817 Gilbert 
Drive, Shreveport. Louisiana. mh3 4-83 

Rare vocal & operatic records for 
sale. Collectors all over the world 
know my regular 48-page catalogues 
of vocal collectors' items, comprising 
Golden Age vocals on G&T, Fono- 
tipia, Odeon, etc. Hundreds of rare 
electrics and pre-electrics. Are you 
on my mailing list? Write to Mi- 
chael Wyler, “Stanholme,” Woodside 
Road, West Moors, Dorset, England. 

my30231 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANT coin -operated Seeburg piano, 
i modet H) , stained glass - doors: Plays 
drums, pipes, xylophone. Carved wooden 
statues on the front. — Shaner. 1042 

Myrtle St., Cumberland, Md, ap3614 

COIN OPERATED nickelodeons, or- 
chestrons, Automatic Regina, Seeburg. 
Wurlitzer, Coinola, Deagan Una-.fon Cal- 
'liaple, band organ, lap organ, large music 
box with bells, etc. — Frank Curtiss, Saint 
Louis. Michigan, m h<3 23 4 

Nickelodeons, orchestrons, calliop- 
es, band organs, parts always want- 
ed, Please save this ad for reference. 
—Frank Zottoli, 1042 Main St., Hol- 
den, Mass. mhl252 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder & old disc phono- 
graphs. Parts, reproducers and any cata- 
logs and literature on the phonographs, 
— Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., 

Soquel, Calif. ap3863 

CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, bought, sold, repaired. 2 mrin. 
list 75c, 4 min. list 75c. — Dave Houaer. 

203 Fifth, MlnersviMe, Pa. apl 2274 1 

PHONOGRAPH with outside horn, any 
condition, parts, catalogs. Also Berliner, 
Johnson, Victor or 5" cylinder machine. 
Price. — Arm and Scroby, 125 Weertem. 
Mansfield, Ohio. my3S63 

PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr., Soquel, Calif. my3846 
TWO EDISON PHONOGRAPHS. No. 1, 

S. No. 20795; No. 2, S. No. 54S10. One 
bas an attached morning glory horn and 
the other a large separate horn, both 
In good condition with 250 Edison cyl- 
inder records. — Jeose York, Tannery 
Rd.. Box 130, Downsville, N. Y. ap302 7 
FOR SALE: Antique phonographs. 
Something new on old phonographs. Il- 
lustrated booklet, prices and pictures of 
over _50 phonograph s_f or- sale,— Booklet — 
$1.25 ppd. Early cylinder phonos with 
morning glory horns, flat disc, Edison, 
Columbia, Victor shown and priced. Use 
phonos for decorating, music, and con- 
versation pieces. Records supplied with 
all phonos. Use booklet as pricing or 
selection guide only $1.25.— W. H. Miller, 
1017 Westgate Road, Troy, Ohio. 45373. 

mh3040l 

FOR SALE: Early cylinder and disc 
phonographs. Cylinder and disc records, 
list 25c. Old musical instruments, sheet 
music. — Coppernoll’s Antiques, P.O. 
Box 6, Palatine Bridge, N.Y. my34$3 


PHONOGRAPHS REPAIRED 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING. Have 
original Edison styluses all types. Re- 
producers for sale. Stamp for reproducer 
brochure. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
Way Dr., Soquel, Calif. ap3253 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Wurlitzer Orchestration 
Coin operated. Excellent condition. Mill® 
violin single with rolls. — E. S. Laugh- 
ton, York Beach, Maine, mh3676 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


WANT all piano and music rolla, es- 
pecially Duo-Art, Wedte, Amplco. odd or 
unusual rods. Lists unnecessary. — Box 
787H, Kemah, Texas. myl2463J . 

OLD PIANO ROLLS for sale. Free 
monthly lists, Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte 
Mignon, Deluxe, 88 note regular, blues 
and rags. — Vi & Si’s Antiques, 28 
Clifford Heights, Amherst, N. Y. ap3234 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player— Piano— Is -‘the book of com- 
plete information on how to do every 
aspect of restoration on these valuable 
machines, $6.95 postpaid. Tells where to 
obtaimj all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Piano Treasury 4s the complete 
illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano in America, $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Preen, 
Vestal 2, N. Y. my6234 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: ISY 2 " $3; 
16%” $2.50; 9-6/16” $1. Plus post- 
age. — -Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. ap8234 


MUSIC — REPAIRS 


EXPERT melodeon repairing. — Dam- 
per, 1072 E. Leonard, Grand Rapids, 
Mioh. 49505. (C-Shanp Hobby Shop). 

my 1269 8 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado. 80206. -sl-2698 


SHEET MUSIC. Old songs 250,000 al- 
phabet order catalogued. No list yet. 
Price 50c to $1. Inquiries. Please send 
self addressed stamped letter to — Ro- 
bert Greenlaw, 307 No. Rampart, Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. Rm. 412. my66601 


ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Over the should'er or other 
antique band Instruments. — W. A. Hol- 
loway, 3547 N. Dearborn Pkfwy., Chicago 
10, B4. mh;3403 


TAPED RECORDINGS 


ACOUSTIC and elect, operatic record- 
ings on your tapes, 50c per selection. For 
information and kist send stamp to: * Re- 
record I ngs," 48 Revel! Ave., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. mh3483 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYFk’ PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


I YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact low-Cotf las SJiant Suction Un/t 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTIED 
1000’S IN USE 
mil* Ai 

j LIE MUSIC MFG. CO. J 
Sox 595, Tu[unga, CaDf- 

my56p 
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time that, either because of a prin- 
ters error or a desire to make the 
article fit into an allotted space, a 
few lines have been left out of the 
paragraph I wrote describing the 
four new scenes Williams presented. 

They should include "Moving 
Higher in Society,” from "Little 
Dorrit;” and "A Bedtime Story for a 
Good Child,” from the "Nurse's 
Story” article in "The Uncommer- 
cial Traveler.” Williams brought 
down the house with this concluding 
offering, a masterpiece of serio-com- 
ic horror, relating how one of Dick- 
ens' childhood nurses had frightened 
him into hystei'ics by telling him 
gruesome stories, then wished him 
pleasant dreams. 

Sitting in front of Don and me 
during the performance were Ed- 
ward N. Waters, assistant chief of 
the Library of Congress Music Di- 
vision, and Mrs. Waters, a charming 
lady who seemed pleased that I had 
brought two books for Mr. Williams 
to sign — one his autobiography, 
"George” (his full name is George 
Emlyn Williams) and the other an 
account of his acting career. 

Mr. Waters is author of "Victor 
Herbert: A Life in Music,” which 
I have. He asked me if I knew 
where he could obtain the six ‘cello 
records Herbert made for Victor in 
1911-12 (I believe he said he has 
two), but I don't own any, and 
couldn't tell him where they could 
be had. 

Two or three rows below me sat a 
stocky, middle-aged man with a 
heavy mustache. His appearance 
seemed tantalizingly familiar. I 
felt he was someone I should know, 
and he turned several times and look- 
ed at me as if he thought he ought 
to recognize me. 

I mentioned him to Don, who said 
the man attended most of the events 
in Coolidge Auditorium, but Don had 
never known who he was. It seems 
to me now that the gentleman had 
a striking resemblance to photo- 
graphs of the late William Faulkner, 
whom I never saw in person. Per- 
haps it was the similarity to Faulk- 
ner that gave me the impression I 
had met the man somewhere. 

The audience having reluctantly 
permitted Emlyn Williams to leave 
the stage, after giving him an ova- 
tion based on admiration for the 
learning and skill with which he had 
brought Charles Dickens back to life, 
Don and I slowly made our way back 
stage. 

Our progress was impeded by the 
large number of other Williams' ad- 
mirers who had the same idea. Sev- 
eral persons were ahead of us, but 
none took up much time. So within 
a few minutes I was receiving a 
cordial greeting from Mr. Williams, 
who graciously autographed the 
books and photos I had brought. He 
said he had wanted to see me dur- 
ing the afternoon and would have 
phoned but didn't know any num- 
ber that would reach me. I gave 
him copies of HOBBIES for Decem- 


ber, 1958, and January, 1959, which 
included my article on the recordings 
from Dickens' works which had been 
done up to then, including two long- 
playing records which the accom- 
plished gentleman before me had 
made and which I have. 

I learned that he would be back 
in Washington in January, and we 
expressed hope for another, and 
longer, meeting. Then I left because 
there were still men and women 
waiting to tell Mr. Williams how 
much they had enjoyed his recital. 

In the preceding paragraph I said 
I gave Mr. Williams two copies of 
HOBBIES, but, to be more accurate, 
I gave them, then took them away. 

I didn’t mean to do it, of course, 
but in picking up the autop'aphed 
books and photos I also unthinkingly 
bore away the magazines ■ — some- 
thing I didn't discover until Don and 
I had gone to Union Station, whei'e 
I expected within the next 30 minu- 
tes to board the train for an early 
morning reunion with Roger, Nipper, 
Petey, and Lucky Jim. 

When I told Don what I had un- 
intentionally done he said we would 
have time to drive back to the 
Library, a distance of only three or 
four blocks, and try to find Mr. Wil- 
liams, to give him the HOBBIES a 
second time. We did go back, but 
the dressing room was dark and 
Emlyn Williams was gone. 

I handed the magazines to Don, 
who said he would mail them, with 
a note of apology, to Mr. Williams 
the next day. As always with that 
sterling gentleman, Don Leavitt kept 
his word, and both he and I later 
received nice notes of appreciation 
from Mr. Williams. 

IV. Home and Reunion 
With the "Family” 

The train came, and Don and I 
separated with deep regret on my 
part, although the feeling was light- 
ened by the knowledge that I should 
be at home somewhere around 6:00 
o'clock the next morning, to greet 
four probably melancholic cats and 
let them know I didn't mean to leave 
them again any time soon. 

I never can sleep on a train or 
bus. but there seemed nothing to 
do but curl up uncomfortably in a 
seat and try to pass the night. A 
feeling of intense discomfort still 
assails me when I think of those 
half dozen hours, but I added another 
to my vast collection of personal 
coincidences. 

When the conductor began mak- 
ing his rounds, somebody called to 
him, and my sleepy-eyed astonish- 
ment was great when he replied: 
"Wait a minute until I can take 
this ticket from Mr. Walsh!” He 
then asked if I were still living in 
Vinton and how my cats were get- 
ting along. 

Although he knew me I didn't re- 
cognize him, but hated to admit it. 
Many conductors who make the 
"run” between Roanoke and Wash- 
ington live in Roanoke, so I assume 
he was one of the many Roanokers 


who knew me by sight but whom I 
don’t know. 

Lying curled up and contorted, I 
remembered that when I was re- 
turning on a bus from Washington 
in June, 1962, I took a seat behind 
the driver, who knew me at once, 
though I had believed him a stranger. 
He talked to me all the way into 
Roanoke about local politics and 
other topics with which we were 
both familiar. 

I also remembered that when I 
had reached home from that bus 
ride, my dearly loved cat, Gray, who 
was to live only another three 
months, was waiting in the yard to 
greet me. As I had entered 1 the 
house, Roger, Nipper, and Petey all 
came joyously, and poor Percy, the 
Pitiful Persian, had appeared a few 
minutes later, coming up through the 
basement door. 

Within a month Petey had dis- 
appeared to be gone for 18 months, 
or until after Percy's death. As for 
Lucky Jim, he wasn't in the world, 
or even thought of in June, 1962. 

I recalled that a picture of Gray 
was in the January, 1959, HOBBIES 
I had brought for Mr. Williams, and 
I kept thinking about a compas- 
sionate poem, entitled "A Messag-e,” 
which Dorothy Foster Brown, con- 
ductor of HOBBIES' Button Depart- 
ment, had written when she learned 
how I was grieving over the loss of 
Gray, whom I almost consider the 
only angel I have known swathed 
in cat fur. 

This is what Miss Brown wrote: 

“Dear friend and master, I am still 
The cat you loved and knew; 

I have not changed but simply wait 
Our friendship to renew 
“Because you cannot see me now 
You think that I am dead; 

But death is just a word, you know, 

So please be comforted. 

“In parting for a little time 
We bow to fate's decree; 

But my heart is filled with joy and pride 
When you remember me. 

“Don't grieve, dear master, but be sure 
Some bright, celestial day 
You will find again your faithful friend. 
Your ever-loving Gray.” 

I'm sure if Gray knew of those 
sentiments Miss Brown attributes to 
him he would be grateful. Gray was 
so sweet and good there is nothing 
I can say that would remotely do 
him justice. 

And so, with me intensely tired 
and intolerably sleepy but unable 
to drop off, the night wore away. 
Especially annoying were the long 
stops at several places, including 
Monroe, V a. , (where “Steve,” the 
engineer hero of "The Wre?ck of the 
Old 97” was given his orders); and 
Lynchburg. 

The train stayed so long at these 
towns that I became familiar, star- 
ing gloomily out of the window, 
with the individual beauty of almost 
every small rock in the railway road- 
bed. 

Shortly before 6:00 A.M., the 
train rattled into Vinton. It passed 
within 200 feet of the side of my 
house, and I was glad to see the 
(Continued on page 44) 
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shioned in the shape of an elephant's 
(head. The entire 'body is often por- 
trayed on textiles — alone or with 
other animals. 

Wooden grave ornaments in Su- 
matra sometimes represent the de- 
ceased -riding an- elephant. A fa- 
vorite decoration of Hindu-Javanese 
gold rings is -the elephant design. 

Designs of the Indonesian kris hilt 
usually represent the human figure. 
However, animal-style ornaments are 
also applied in this manner. Ele- 
phant-form kris hilts in the Dja- 
karta Museum are made of silver, 
iron, brass, wood, and ivory. 

These decorative designs are elab- 
orately and artistically carved, en- 
graved, and embossed. Some are en- 
crusted with contrasting metals, en- 
riched by repousse work, damas- 
cened inlays and/or overlays. 

The horse was taken to the Ar- 
chipelago in ancient times. Bronze 
kettle-drums of the Dong-Son cul- 
ture were decorated with designs of 
horses and horsemen. A stone image 
of an ancestor often represented a 
man on horseback. 

Sumba Island, east of Java, has, 
from early times, been a (horse- 
breeding country, so it is only na- 
tural to find this domesticated an- 
imal l'eproduced there in decorative 
design. Shawls worn by Sumba men 
show stylized figures of horses. 
These garments were made near 
Kambera, East Sumba. 

Gold open-work medallions of 
Hindu-Javanese origin represent the 
sun god, Surya, on his horse. This 
same figure formed the keystone of 
a cupola on the sepulchral monument 
Sawentar, near Blitar, East Java. 
Museum examples include: Figures 
of a man on a horse and a kerbao — 
perhaps castings — superimposed on 
the upper portion of a bronze kettle 
from Borneo. 

A Balinese iron pinang nut cutter, 
encrusted with gold, bears a horse- 
head design with intricately carved 
diaper designs of swastikas and sun 
symbols. 

Gold kris cases are ornamented 
with the sun god on his horse, the 
nag a (serpent), and the garuda or 
sun eagle. 

The lion has never been native to 
Indonesia, though found -in ancient 
India. Therefore, as a form of dec- 
orative design, the lion arrived in 
Indonesia with the Hindu culture. 
This vigorous animal was reproduced 
in bronze, silver, wrought steel, and 
in splendid wood-carvings. 

Handles of Javanese bronze urns 
were frequently fashioned in the 
form of a lion — natural and 
stylized. Silver tripods, resting on 
three lion supports, were used by 
priests in Bald to sustain the small 
vessel containing holy water. 

Also the winged lion appears in 
Indonesian art. From Buleleng, Bali, 
come elaborate open-work wood carv- 
ings which were used as window 
screens. Two facing lions are rep- 
resented on each screen. Boldly 
carved winged-lion capitals have 
been taken from columns at Sebatu 
in South Bali. 

The graceful lines of the stag have 


been artistically applied to Indo- 
nesian ornament. Prehistoric bronze 
kettle-drums sometimes carry a cast 
representation of a man capturing 
a deer with a lasso. 

Early Javanese necklaces were dec- 
orated with splendid stag-head de- 
signs. Bronze figures of the stag 
were created in South Malang, Java. 
Temple shrines in Bali are frequent- 
ly decorated with the head of a stag 
carved in wood. 

Iron receptacles for preparing dye 
were sometimes made in the form of 
an elongated stag. Found in a Bali- 
nese manuscript is an interesting in- 
terpretation of a rainbow , with each 
end representing a stag's head. 

The mythical makara, shaped like 
a fish — with an elephant trunk — 
was introduced as a decorative de- 
sign in Indonesia with the Hindu 
culture. The maJcara — the signif- 
icance of its art form uncertain — 
is usually found in the framework 
of temple entrances. 

Gold disks in the form of a makara 
— sometimes two figures — dis- 
tinctly having the form of a dolphin, 
are worn on headdresses. The ma- 
kara design, on bronze unis from the 
Hindu period, is sometimes stylized 
into plant forms, with the elephant's 
trunk still recognizable. 

From the Hindu period, the Dja- 
kara Museum has a bronze lamp in 
the form of a makara . The body 
serves as container for -the oil. The 
wick is placed in the lower jaw. The 
lamp hangs from a heavy iron chain, 
the lowest link of which is embel- 
lished with a fine casting of a par- 
rot, the Indonesian god of love. 

— o — 

Indonesian Decorative Design, Part VI - 
Geometrical Figures 

will appear in the April issue of Hobbies 
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lights I had left turned on were 
still burning, also that the house 
hadn't burned down. 

I strained my eyes in the hope 
of seeing calico Roger, part-Siamese 
Nipper, Maltese Petey, or coal-black 
Jim, but in the dim morning light it 
was impossible to detect furry ob- 
jects so small. 

Despite this slight disappointment, 
I was happy, knowing that the fa- 
mily reunion to which I had been 
looking forward for three days was 
now about to come to pass. 

Leaving the Norfolk and Western 
passeng-er station, I got into a taxi. 
My eagerness to be at home was 
too great for me to wait for a 
Vinton bus. Within less than 10 
minutes I was at home. But there 




was no sign of a cat in the yard 
or on the front porch. 

Vaguely apprehensive, I unlocked 
the door — and there stood Petey, 
wailing a greeting, while Nipper 
peered down from the stairs above, 
wanting to run to me but fearful of 
his larger and stronger enemy, Pete. 

The first thing Petey did was make 
it clear that he had hurt himself 
while I had been reveling and rois- 
tering abroad! He held up one paw, 
showed that he couldn't touch the 
floor with it, and meowed piteously. 

I thought he probably had stuck 
something in his foot but when I 
took him to a veterinarian a few 
days later, I was told nothing was 
in the foot and he had no broken 
or cracked bones, but that he ap- 
parently strained a shoulder muscle 
— -probably, I suspect, in making a 
sudden lunge at Nipper! 

The vet said the trouble would 
clear up without any attention other 
than Pete's sagacity in keeping the 
foot off the floor, but at this writ- 
ing he is still limping and still com- 
plaining. 

A few days after my return, my 
right arch began to give me so much 
trouble I could hardly walk, so one 
night, when Petey met me at the 
door, I held up ray foot to indicate 
I couldn’t bear to touch it to the 
ground, and meowed to him for some 
of the sympathy he had expected 
from me. My trouble soon cleared 
up, and I wish his would. 

Within two minutes after I reach- 
ed home, Nipper ventured down- 
stairs, and Roger came in from the 
storage house in which he usually 
sleeps. They made it clear they were 
overjoyed to see me. But when I 
went to bed I was worried because 
I hadn’t had a glimpse of Lucky Jim, 
who had so frolicsomely escorted me 
down the hill that Saturday morn- 
ing, which now seemed about six 
months distant, so much had hap- 
pened since. 

A couple of hours later I got up, 
dressed, and started down the hill 
to eat breakfast and replenish the 
cats' food supply. They had almost 
entirely cleaned up the plates Lloyd 
Grose had set out for them. 

In the yard I met that blessed 
shiny little Lucky Jim, who went 
into a spasm of juvenile delinquent 
hysterics at sight of me, and once 
more raced ahead to the foot of 
the hill. He waited for my return 
and this time he didn't have long to 
wait. 

The cats were fed with their fa- 
vorite delicacy, beef liver, and I 
went back to bed, to stay there most 
of the time until Wednesday morn- 
ing. I was happy to be at home 
but glad — in spite of Petey's injury, 
which probably would have happened 
anyway if I hadn’t left — that I 
had gone to Washington. 

Thanks to Don and Nadine Lea- 
vitt, Betty and Dan Abramson, Sue 
and Vess Ossman, Emlyn Williams, 
and lots of other fine folks, I had 
enjoyed a truly memorable three 
days. 


(The End) 
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SHIRLEY SPAULDING— 

First American woman to make banjo 
records (for Edison, 1920-21). 

This picture appeared with an erroneous 
caption in our January Issue 


A QUIZ ON THE 
PHONOGRAPH’S 
EARLY DAYS 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 

More than a century ago, Charles 
Stuart Calverley, a witty and (learn- 
ed lecturer at Christ College, Cam- 
bridge, England, wrote an examina- 
tion paper asking difficult and ob- 
scure questions concerning Charles 
Dickens' humorous classic, “The Pick- 
wick Papers." The quiz has been re- 
garded as a model since it first ap- 
peared in 1857. 

It has occurred to me that HOB- 
B(IE!S readers might find amuse- 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr. 
Walsh is sorry that he is unable to reply 
to most of the correspondence he re- 
ceives from HOBBIES readers. He does 
not buy or sell records and is unable to 
tell anyone where to buy or sell them 
except to suggest writing to dealers who 
advertise in HOBBIES. He cannot make 
tape recordings or exchange tapes with 
readers, and he cannot supply back cop- 
ies of this magazine. These have to be 
ordered direct from HOBBIES, 1006 So. 
M ichlgan Ave., Chicago, III. 60605. 


JIM WALSH 


ment, interest, and information in a 
similar questionnaire dealing with 
the early days of sound recording 
and the activities and personalities 
of the pioneer recording artists. 

So I have compiled a list of 50 
questions which should test anyone's 
knowledge of the pre-elec tine period. 
Reference will be made chiefly to 
“ipopular" artists, although there will 
■be some mention of those classed as 
“personalities" or “celebrities." A 
few electric records may be mention- 
ed. The questions will first be given, 
followed by the answers. 

To the extent of my specialized 
knowledge at this time, the answers 
are accurate. The recorded music 
field is so vast, that I am frequently 
surprised to find that information or 
beliefs which I have relied upon- as 
wholly accurate must be modified in 
the light of subsequent discoveries. 

I have never hesitated to admit my 
errors. And >1 shall be equally willing 
to publish corrections if d learn I 
have been wrong in any of the an- 
swers I publish here. 

Some of the information* contained 
in- this article may be found by dili- 
gent seai'ch of HOtiBOBIES during the 
22 years I have been writing a 
monthly department, but much of it, 
I think, has never been published. 

The first 10 questions and answers 
appear this month. The others will 
follow in the next HOBBIES. 

Now the questions: 

1. What is the rarest record in the 
world? (Warning: This may be re- 
garded as a trick question.) 

2. What is the oldest existing rec- 
ord? 

3. Arthur Collins and Byron- G. 
Harlan, Ada Jones, Cal (Stewart, and 
the American (or Premier) Quartet 
were best known for their comedy 
efforts. Name one record each in 
Which they sang hymns. 

4. Name another record in which 
Harlan sang the tenor part of a 
religious composition in a duet with 
a baritone other than Collins. 

5. Who sang in the chorus of Billy 
Murray's Columbia record (A643) of 
“The Yankiana OEtag?” 

6. What famous Victor record by 
Vernon Dalhart was issued with a 
certain coupling, then reissued the 
following month with a different 
number and another song on the 
other side? 

7. W'hat Victor record, in which 
Murray and the International Novel- 
ty Orchestra participated, had a title 
seemingly referring to a famous 


court action of 1925, but apparently 
was never officially issued? 

8. What Dalhart record, issued 
near the end of the acoustic period, 
kept the same number — apparently 
for “good luck" reasons — when he 
remade it electrically? 

9. Who was the first woman to 
make a banjo record? 

10. What Peerless Quartet record 
was announced in a monthly supple- 
ment but dropped a month later? 

(To be continued) 

— O — 

Those are this month's questions. 

Now the answers: 

(To the best of my information 
and belief.) 

1. No record is entitled to rate as 
the “rarest" in the world. There 
must be a good many recordings 
of which only one copy has sur- 
vived, and since scarcity and de- 
mand are the determining factors 
of rarity, one might be as rare as 
the other. If any of the cylinders 
Billy Murray made for Bacigalupi 
Brothers in San Francisco in 1897 
have survived they would be among 
the lot. 

Perhaps as rare a record as any 
was acquired in 1962 by C. Hilding 
Bergquist of Minneapolis, Minn. 
This is a 10-inch Monarch, 3296, of 
“A Frangesa March," played by a 
concertina virtuoso, Prof. Maccann, 
and issued by Eldridge R. Johnson 
before the Victor Talking Machine 
Co. came into being. 

This record is a mystery. It could 
not have been made before 1901, 
when 10-inch records were first in- 
troduced, and its number belongs to 
the 1901 period. 

However, it is not 'listed in the 
complete Victor record catalog for 
February, 1902, and the Victor files 
contain no mention of any such disc 
ever having been made. There is 
no 3296 in the Victor numerical lists 
of the period and no indication that 
Maccann, who was an Englishman, 
ever made a record. 

Yet Bergquist says his copy, which 
he obtained in apparently unplayed 
condition, has the customary spoken 
announcement of the early Victor 
days. (Who, I wonder, was the 
bland-voiced gentleman who did the 
Victor announcing? Could it have 
been Mr. Johnson himself?) The 
record seems to be an unsolvable mys- 
tery. Possibly it was an imported 
recording, but why doesn't it appear 
in any Victor catalog or inventory 
of master records? Bergquist prob- 
ably has the only copy. 

2. Most likely, the oldest record 
still extant is a white wax cylinder 
made October 5, 1888, on which Sir 
Arthur Sullivan congratulates 'Thom- 
as A. Edison for inventing the pho- 
nograph but says he shudders to 
think how much horrible music it 
will cause to be recorded. (Sullivan 
should be alive today and hear the 
stuff the teen-agers gulp down!) The 
cylinder has been dubbed onto a 
long-playing record, “The Sound of 
Fame.” 

3. You'd never guess it from the 

(Turn to page 36) 
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title, but Collins and Harlan sing 
“Bringing in the Sheaves” on their 
Victor record of a descriptive sketch, 
“The Cat and the Fly Paper.” Oddly, 
Collins takes the part of the wife 
and Harlan of the husband, as he 
also does in their Victor disc of 
“The Booster and the Hen.” 

Ada Jones sings part of a hymn, 
beginning “My Days Are Passing 
Swiftly By,” in “Uncle Josh and 
Aunt Nancy Put Up the Kitchen 
Stove,” and Cal Stewart leads in 
singing “On Jordan's Stormy Banks 
I Stand” in the Columbia record of 
“Evening Time at Punkin Center.” 
The Premier-American Quartet sings 
“Oh, Come AU Ye Faithful” at the 
end of the Aeolian -Vocalion hiLl-and- 
dale record, “Christmas Eve in the 
Old Homestead.” 

4. In 1902 Harlan and Frank G. 
Stanley made a Columbia record 
of Faure's “Palm Branches,” also 
known as “The Palms.” Stanley leads 
with Harlan joining in the chorus. 

5. I’d like to be sure of the an- 
swer to this one myself. The “chor- 
us” sounds like a lone woman sing- 
ing with Murray in the last refrain. 

Examination of the list of Colum- 
bia artists in 1909, the year the 
record was first sold, makes it ap- 
pear the “chorus” was a vaudeville 
comedienne, Stella Tobin, who made 
a few Columbia and Edison records. 
The voice strongly resembles hers on 
the two-minute Edison cylinder of 
“Will He Answer Goo-goo?” The so- 
prano certainly isn’t Ada Jones. Elise 
Stevenson and Lucy Isabelle Marsh 
are possibilities, but, lacking definite 
information, I prefer Tobin. And 
then maybe there is more than one 
woman. A similar “chorus” sings 
with Bob Roberts on Columbia A664, 
“Shine On, Harvest Moon.” 

6. Dalhart’s Victor record of “The 
Death of Floyd Collins” was issued 
in November, 1925, numbered 19779, 
and with “The Wreck of the Shen- 
andoah” on the A side, indicating 
the latter was considered the more 
important of the two. 

In December, 1925, it was reissued 
as 19821 with the Floyd Collins song 
as the A side, and “Dream of the 
Miner's Child” on the reverse. Victor 
researchers today are unable to give 
any explanation of the change. 

Possibly the Shenandoah's fatal 
crash was considered too “gruesome” 
for hill-billy style treatment, but 
other companies issued Dalhart's ver- 
sions of the song without any ap- 
parent protest. 

7. Here is another baffler. About 
a year ago I went into the Rescue 
Gospel Mission in Roanoke, Va., and 
looked through some albums filled 
with old records. 

I came to attention when I found 
one containing Victor 19832, a fox- 
trot, “Monkey Biz-ness (Down in 
Tennessee”) on one side, and “She's 
Drivin' Me Wild” on the other. The 
first side was played by Nat Shil- 
kret's “International Novelty Orches- 


tra,” with a vocal refrain by Billy 
Murray, and the second by Don Bes- 
tor's Orchestra. 

The number indicated the record 
was intended for issue around De- 
cember, 1925, but, as an almost life- 
long Billy Murray collector, I was 
puzzled, because I couldn't remember 
ever hearing of such a Victor. Ex- 
citedly, I paid five cents for the vir- 
tually mint copy and took it home. 

Examination of my Victor cata- 
logs and supplements for 1925 and 
1926 revealed no trace of any such 
record. The title obviously was in- 
spired by the John T. Scopes evolu- 
tion trial at Dayton, Tenn., although 
the words actually refer only to a 
young man’s annoyance because of 
the “monkey biz-ness” of which Ms 
Tennessee sweetheart was guilty. 

It struck me that the record prob- 
ably had been prepared and a few 
copies issued, then suppressed at 
the death of William Jennings 
Bryan, who had gone to Dayton to 
help prosecute Scopes for violating 
Tennessee's anti - evolution statute. 
But a little checking revealed that 
Bi'yan died a few months before the 
record should have appeared. 

I have since written to Victor 
headquarters in New Yoi'k and re- 
ceived no helpful information. The 
company's books show that the two 
sides were recorded in, the autumn of 
1925, but there is nothing to indi- 
cate they were ever offered for sale. 

So how come I found one in a 
Roanoke Gospel Mission store? And 
how many copies were sneaked out 
of the pressing plant, I wonder ? 
Needless to say, I treasure that un- 
deniably rare record. 

8. The Dalhart record that retain- 
ed its oi'iginal number after being 
remade was 19427, combining “The 
Prisoner's Song” and “The Wreck 
of the Old 97.” The acoustic version, 
issued late in 1924, was the biggest 
selling vocal record ever made, up 
to that time. 

Perhaps the company — or, more 
likely, Daihart — was superstitious 
and wanted the same number kept 
for the improved electric version. 
Many records were electrically re- 
made, of course, but as a rule were 
given new numbers. 

9. No doubt some readers will 
answer “Ruby Brooks,” when asked 
to name the first woman to make a 
banio record, but Ruby Brooks, who 
died about 1906, was a man and a 
member of the vaudeville team of 
Brooks and Denton. 

England appears to have the dis- 
tinction of producing the first 
commercially issued record by a 
woman. In July, 1916, His Master's 
Voice cataloged B648, “Home, Sweet 
Home” and “Kettledrums,” played 
by Miss Helen Sealy. Like the Amer- 
ican ban joist, Fred Van Eps, Miss 
Sealy also played the violin and, un- 
like Van Eps, she made some violin 
records. 

The first American banjo record 
by a woman appeal's to have been 
Edison Diamond Disc 80625, “Royal 
Tourist — Novelette,” played by the 
still active Shirley Spaulding. She 


also made a few other Diamond 
Discs. 

10. In March, 1921, Victor an- 
nounced 18725, “I Used to Love You 
But It’s All Over Now,” sung by 
Henry Burr and the Peerless Quar- 
tet, and “Dolly (I Love You),” by 
the quartet. 

The record was dropped from the 
April supplement and never appeared 
in a yearly catalog. It is hard to 
understand why it was summarily 
dismissed, since “I Used to Love 
You” became a successful song. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 33) 

mother's tutoring, her renown could 
have been greater than it now is. ^ 

According to the notes supplied 
with the disc, Mignon Nevada (fami- 
ly name; Palmer) was born in Paris, 
on August 14, 1886. She made her 
debut at the Costanzi of Rome, as 
Rosina. 

Further, she sang at the San Carlo 
of Lisbon, the Pergola of Florence, 
and in other cities, including London 
where she first appeared as Oph^lie 
at Covent Garden, on October 3, 1910. 
Other engagements followed at La 
Monnaie of Brussels and, in 1923, at 
La Scala of Milan. 

So far as I know, this recording of 
Mignon Nevada made for IRCC in 
1938 and announced by her mother, 
is the only one existent of her voice. 


A SALUTE TO VETERANS 

Memories of World War I 

This column is happy to count 
among its good friends of long stand- 
ing the Memory Shop of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 

Formerly situated in Jackson 
Heights, N.Y., this pleasant record 
collectors* meeting place began its 
existence right after World War II, 
managed by the genial devotee of 
the historical disc, Arnold Jacobsen. 

We were living in New York City 
then, and many a Thursday evening 
(courtesy of our baby sitter) we 
would dash over to this record haven, 
anticipating some lucky find. 

These recollections stirred in my 
mind when I received from Memory 
Shop a Long Play disc commemorat- 
ing World War I. 

Originally, this collection of rec- 
ordings made during the Great War, 
was prepared as a program for a 
Veterans Convention. The rousing 
reception it received from the boys 
and all who heard it, prompted the 
issuance of an LP. 

Several scarce recordings are in- 
cluded on the Memory record by such 
popular celebrities as Nora Bayes 
(in her famous “Over There”), 
George M. Cohan, Arthur Fields, A1 
Jolson, Irving Berlin, and others. 

Caruso and McCormack add their 
contribution to the War effort, and 
General John J. Pershing is heard in 
a short address made on a battle- 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


A QUIZ ON THE 
PHONOGRAPH’S 
EARLY DAYS 

PART II 

By JIM WALSH 

11. Name one or more records of 
“The Arkansaw Traveler” n-ot made 
by Len Spencer. (This refers to the 
comic talking* sketch, not to country 
dance recordings.) 

12. Name an early record of “Back- 
yard Conversation Between Two 
Jealous Irish Washerwomen,” in 
which Steve Porter, who is usually 
associated with this skit, did not take 
part. 

13. Can you name a Columbia 
“Uncle Josh” record not made by 
Cal 'Stewart? 

14. George Schweinfest was one 
of the best known flute and piccolo 
soloists of early days. Name any 
records in which he played instru- 
ments other than these. 

15. What vaudeville comedian and 
his wife, a comedienne, made Colum- 
bia records separately but not as a 
duet team, in 1910? 

16. Name a Columbia record is- 
sued one month by a comedian, then 
reissued the following month by a 
duet team. 

17. In what Victor t'ecord does a 
famous comedian begin some high 
notes, but lets another tenor with 
a similar voice complete the notes 
for him? 

18. What was the best selling 
record by Paul Whiteman's orches- 
tra ? 

19. What Edison Diamond Disc 
had the highest sale? 

20. In what year did candidates 
for the presidency of the United 
States first record campaign talks? 

21. What was the best selling Co- 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr. 
Walsh is sorry that he is unable to reply 
to most of the correspondence he re- 
ceives from HOBBIES readers. He does 
not buy or sell records and is unable to 
tell anyone where to buy or sell them 
except to suggest writing to dealers who 
advertise in HOBBIES. He cannot make 
tape recordings or exchange tapes with 
readers, and he cannot supply back cop- 
ies of this magazine. These have to be 
ordered direct from HOBBIES. 1006 So, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60605. 


lumbia double-faced record from 
1908 to 1911? 

22. What was the first record of 
an act between a ventriloquist and 
his dummy? 

23. Name the first quartet of four 
women to make records. 

24. What famous Italian opera star 
recoi'ded an American popular song* 
partly in English and partly in 
French ? 

25. What operatic basso sang the 
vocal refrain of a Victor black labei 
band record? 

Those are this month's questions. 

Now the answers: 

(To the best of my information 
and belief.) 

11. Zonophone, around 1902, issued 
“The Arkansaw Traveler” as nine- 
inch record 5494, but it was done by 
the “Uncle Josh” man, Cal Stewart, 
instead of Len Snencer, who is 
popularly supposed to have held a 
vested interest in the comic sketch. 
Spencer died in December, 1914. 

In 1923 Edison issued a Diamond 
Disc of the skit by Steve Porter and 
Ernest Hare. Porter, an old friend 
of Spencer's, was engaged at that 
time in remaking some of Len's old 
specialties, with Ada Jones and other 
artists. He also made “The Arkan- 
saw Traveler” for Pa the and perhaps 
some minor companies. 

12. In 1902 “Harlan and Spencer” 
recorded “A Backyard Conversation” 
for Columbia, on single-faced 398. 
Harlan of course was Byron G., but it 
isn't clear whether the Spencer was 
Len or his brother Harry, who made 
the notorious Columbia record pur- 
porting to be “President McKinley's 
Last Speech.” When the record was 
remade by Porter, with whom it had 
been earlier identified, the 398 num- 
ber was retained. 

13. Another 1902 Columbia record 
was “Uncle Josh's Huskin' Bee,” by 
“Spencer and Schweinfest.” Again, 
I am not sure which Spencer took 
part. “Schweinfest” was George 
Schweinfest, who on this occasion 
sawed a fiddle instead of blowing 
into his usual flute or piccolo. 

14. Besides playing the fiddle in 
the record just mentioned. Schwein- 
fest made a piano solo, BC cylinder 
85083. “Yankiana — Ma v ch and Two 
Step.” which Columbia issued in No- 
vember, 1906. Come to think of it, 
this probably was the first Columbia 
piano solo of popular music ever is- 
sued. It is, in fact, the first Colum- 
bia piano record of any sort, ex- 
cluding those with piano accompani- 
ments, to which I have found any 
refei^ence. 


15. The vaudeville comedian who 
made Columbia records in 1909-10 
was Paul Southe. The comedienne, 
his wife, was the already mentioned 
Stella Tobin. 

16. In April, 1910, Columbia issued, 
as record A800, Paul Southe’s ver-^ 
si on of Harry Von Tilzer's great hit, 
“The Cuban ol a Glide,” which was 
then sweeping the country. The May 
supplement announced that Southe’s 
version, which I think was poor, had 
been replaced with one by Collins 
and Harlan. No explanation was giv- 
en. 

17. On Victor record 17245, “Beau- 
tiful Doll, Goodbye,” by the Ameri- 
can Quartet, Billy Murray starts 
several high notes but Walter Van 
Brunt, who happened to be present, 
was called on to finish them. Their 
voices are so similar it is almost im- 
possible to detect the substitution. 
Ordinarily Billy had no trouble with 
high notes, but this was one time 
they just wouldn't respond. 

18. Paul Whiteman told me his Vic- 
tor record of “Three O'Clock in the 
Morning,” issued late in 1922, was 
his best seller. He said it reached a 
total of 3,900,000 copies. 

19. The biggest selling Edison Dia- 
mond Disc was Walter Van Brunt's 
“I'll Take You Home Again, Kath- 
leen.” Walter says he remade it some 
15 times to please Mr. Edison. “Kath- 
leen” was the inventor's favorite 
song. Total sales went to 1,500,000. 
Edison dealers made a point of al- 
ways trying to sell it to a new cus- 
tomer by truthfully representing it 
to be “Mr. Edison’s favorite record.” 

20. The year in which presidential 
candidates first recorded campaign 
talks was 1908, when both William 
H. Taft, Republican, and William J. 
Bryan, Democrat, made a number of 
records for Victor, Edison, and Co- 
lumbia. 

A 1908 Edison magazine adver- 
tisement says no presidential candi- 
dates had ever before made records. 
In recent years one or more long- 
playing records have been issued 
which purport to contain talks by 
William McKinley and Grover Cleve- 
land, but it is obvious that these are 
“studio jobs,” with artificial sound- 
ing applause. 

It was the custom in those days 
to have staff artists record portions 
of speeches by noted politicians, and 
to issue them without giving the 
artist’s name. “Cleveland” on one I 
have, sounds remarkably like Dan W. 
Quinn. Harry Spencer, Len Spencer, 
William F. Hooley and Frank C. 
Stanley recorded abbreviated ver- 
sions of the speech McKinley made 
in Buffalo shortly before he was shot. 

21. Old Columbia advertisements 
say the best-selling record the com- 
pany had from 1908 to 1911 was 
A587, “The Herd Girl's Dream,” 
played by George Stehl (he later 
spelled it Stell), violin; Marshall P. 
Lufsky, flute; and Paul Surth, harp. 
It had a banjo solo, “Invincible Eagle 
March,” by Vess L. Ossman, on the 
other side. This record was remade 
in 1911 by the same trio, with a dif- 
ferent selection on the B side, and 

(Turn to page 36) 
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GILIBERT as Boniface in 
“Le Jongleur de Notre Dame” 


(This listing corrects an error made 
on page 32 of our January issue. The 
caption above erroneously appeared with 
a picture of Shirley Spaulding, first 
American woman to make banjo records 
for Edison — 1920-1921) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 33) 

His first big chance presented it- 
self in the fall of 1929, when he made 
his debut at the Berlin State Opera, 
as Alfredo in “La Traviata,” with 
Gitta Alpar in the part of Violetta. 

One season in Berlin led to another 
important engagement, this time with 
the. Vienna State Opera, as a guest 
artist. In the meantime, he also made 
guest appearances in London, Milan, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Amsterdam, 
Brussels, Dresden, Munich, and Ham- 
burg. 

At the completion of his tour, he 
returned to Berlin and established 
permanent residence in the German 
capital he so loved. 

Roswaenge endured the hardships 
of World War II, singing in concerts 
whenever he could after the opera 
houses in Berlin were closed because 
of heavy bombings. And as if these 


troubles were not enough, he was sus- 
pected of being a foreign collabor- 
ator and interned in Krasnogorsk, 
Russia, from where he soon was 
transferred to Sweden. 

Free, finally, the tenor felt the urge 
to sing more strongly than ever and 
patiently started anew, in Basel, 
where he had sung at the outset of 
his earner. 

Peace returned, the damaged Vien- 
na State Opera had been rebuilt, and 
Roswaenge had the great joy of com- 
ing back to the scene of his former 
triumphs. It was then that he par- 
ticipated in the unforgettable presen- 
tation of “Turandot,” as Calaf to the 
lovely Chinese Princess of the ill- 
fated Maria Cebotari. 

From 1945 until 1960 he appeared 
in Vienna, Zurich, and other impor- 
tant music centers of Europe, visit- 
ing the United States for the first 
time in 1963. Roswaenge was mar- 
ried to the soprano Ilonka Holndon- 
ner, with whom he sang on occasion. 

In closing, this department wishes 
The Record Collector success in this 
new enterprise. The manner in which 
the Roewaenge issue is presented is 
to be commended. The material on 
which the records are pressed is ex- 
cellent, the artist’s performance is 
faithfully reproduced, and the sound 
is of mirror-like clearness and life- 
like quality. 

Perhaps, after a successful recep- 
tion of this release, others of sim- 
ilar type will follow. Let us hope so. 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Pore's, 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado. 80205. S12698 


SHEET MUSIC. Old songs 250,000 al- 
phabet order catalogued. No list yet. 
Price 50c to $1. Inquiries. Please send 
self addressed stamped letter to — Ro- 
bert Greenlaw, 307 No. Rampart, Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. Rm, <12. my66601 


MELODEONS & ORGANS 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


BOOKS on player pianos. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano is the book of com- 
plete information on how to do every 
aspect of restoration on these valuable 
machines. $6.95 postpaid. Tells where to 
obtain all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Plano Treasury is the coon pie te 
illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano In America, $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Press. 
Vestal 2, N. V. ony6234 


MUSIC BOXES WANTED 


TWO BEAUTIFUL rosewood melo- 
deons for sale. Thoroughly reconditioned, 
tuned. Also reed organs, repairing, parts. 
— C. H. Gunzinger, Box 27G, Williams- 
ville, Vt. myl251 


PARLOR ORGAN: Cornish Organ Co., 
Cornish, N. PI. ca. 1890. 6'10" high; 48" 
wide. Very good condition mechanically 
with original walnut finish nearly per- 
fect. Adjustable stool included. $200, plus 
transportation. May be seen on week- 
ends, by appointment, at our country 
home, Stony Creek, N.Y. — Mrs. David 
C. Haskell, Fish Hatchery Road, Rome, 
N.Y. my 1044 


TAPED RECORDINGS 


WANTED: 20" brass singing bird In 
any condition; and inlaid Chess table. — 
Frank X Austin, 900 East Beach Blvd., 
Pascagoula, Miss. 39567. myl671 


MUSIC — REPAIRS 


EXPERT melodeon. repailrlng. — ham- 
per, 1072 E. Leonard, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 49505. (C-Sharp Hobby Shop). 

myl2698 

ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 

WANTED: Over the shoulder or other 
antique band instruments. — W. A. Hol- 
loway, 1547 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 
10, 111. j)y3403 


ACOUSTIC and elect, operatic record- 
ings on your tapes, 50c per selection. For 
information and list send stamp to: “Re- 
recordings,” 48 Revell Ave., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. je35S3 


ri CCTDIEV PL A vt. iv PIANOS 
ELClIKiri PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAM QUICKLY END TIRESOME EOOT-PUMPINO 
With a Compact Low-Cost Leo Sflonf Sucfloo Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000'S IN USE 

nil* to 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO, I 
Box 595, Tujunge, Calif. 




my56p 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 34) 

was numbered A1157. The 12-inch 
“Herd Girl’s Dream/’ by Stehl, Luf- 
sky, and Charles Schuetze, on A 5 378, 
was the biggest selling Columbia of 
that size during the same period. 

22. The first ventriloquist-dummy 
act may have appeared on two little- 
known Edison Diamond Discs, “Phil 
and Jerry — parts 1 and 2” and “parts 
3 and 4,” issued in 1928 as 52208 and 
52247. They were made by the late 
Phil Cook and give a realistic im- 
pression of a ventriloquism perform- 
ance like those of Edgar Bergen and 
Charlie McCarthy. It is true that Len 
Spencer and Alfred S. Holt made a 
“Punch and Judy” record for Victor, 
4554, which appeared in Januai*y, 
1906. I have not heard th e record, 
but judging from the catalog descrip- 
tion it is not a ventriloquist act. 

23. The first woman’s ensemble to 
make records apparently was the 
Paloma Quartet, which had three 
single-faced offerings in the Victor 
supplement for February, 1903. They 
were said to be “not loud, but very 
good quality.” 

The titles were 1887, “La Paloma,” 
1889, “Medley of Popular Songs” 
(names not given), and 1900, “The 
Waterfall.” I have no idea who the 
singers were, though they probably 
were a vaudeville group whose iden- 
tity might be learned from ancient 
copies of The Clipper or some other 
yellowed show business publication. 
I have none of the Quai'tet’s records, 
but would especially like to find 
1889. Neither do I know of anyone 
who has ever seen them. They must 
be among the rarest records. 

24. Enrico CaiTiso recorded “Over 
There” in a mixture of what passed 
for English and French. It was an- 
nounced in the Victor supplement for 
September, 1918, and to most ears 
probably sounds more like baintonal 
bellowing than singing. 

Billy Murray, who couldn’t have 
approached Caruso in opera, sang 
“Over There” better than the great 
Italian. Which reminds me that Billy 
once told me of eating with Caruso 
at the Victor Lunch Club. 

Billy remarked, “Mr. Caruso, do 
you know I’d give anything to be 
able to sing opera like you?” 

And Caruso graciously replied, 
“And don’t you know, Mr. Murray, 
I’d give anything to be able to make 
people laugh, the way you do?” 

25. The basso singing the vocal 
refrain to the band record of “Made- 
Ion,” was Marcel Journet, who helped 
out in Victor 18534, a one-step-march 
rendition by the Victor Military 
Band, issued in May, 1919. 

(To be continued) 
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ARTISTS 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


A QUIZ ON THE 
PHONOGRAPH’S 
EARLY DAYS 

PART III 

By JIM WALSH 


This is a continuation of the ser- 
ies of questions and answers begun 
in the April issue. 

Now the Questions: 

26. Did the late John Bieling, first 
tenor of the American and Hayden 
Quartets, ever sing with Caruso? 

27. Gene Greene, the American 
vaudeville comedian, made many rec- 
ords for English Pathe from 1912 
to 1914. Name one in which he 
changed the locale and customs of 
the song to conform with British 
localities and procedures. 

28. Name a record by a famous 
American cartoonist who recently 
“retired” in order to devote himself 
to sculpture. 

29. Name any records made hy 
other cartoonists for other companies. 

30. What was the first record con- 
taining a reference to television? 

31. What was the first record ever 
broadcast? 

32. Name the first record contain- 
ing a song with the word “radio” in 
the title. 

33. What “Red Seal” artist prob- 
ably made more records— not all of 
them Red Seals — than any other 
singer of his status? 

34. What woman violinist was 
presented with a bracelet containing 
miniature models of records she had 
made? 

35. What record issued by Victor, 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr. 
Walsh is sorry that he is unable to reply 
to most of the correspondence he re- 
ceives from HOBBIES readers. He does 
not buy or sell records and Is unable to 
tell anyone where to buy or sell them 
except to suggest writing to dealers who 
advertise In HOBBIES. He cannot make 
tape recordings or exchange tapes with 
readers, and he cannot supply back cop- 
ies of this magazine. These have to be 
ordered direct from HOBBIES, 1006 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60605. 


Columbia, or Edison was the first 
to contain a reproduction of the 
harp? 

36. Who was the first woman vio- 
linist to make a record for Victor? 
For Columbia? For Edison? 

37. Who was the first woman to 
make regularly issued piano records? 

38. Name the first woman to con- 
duct a symphony orchestra on rec- 
ords. 

Now the Answers: 

(To the best of my information 
and belief) 

26. Perhaps it wouldn't be correct 
to say John Bieling sang uritk Car- 
uso, but he sang as a Metropolitan 
Opera supernumerary in a couple of 
productions in which Caruso starred. 
He told of meeting Caruso back stage 
and saying: “Signor, you were won- 
derful tonight!” 

Caruso smiled, “You liked it, eh!” 
He bowed his acknowledgements. 

27. The English Pathe record by 
Gene Greene was “Casey Jones.” 
Gene had “the brave engineer” head- 
ed for Dover instead of “Frisco.” 
Gene referred to the fireman as the 
“stoker,” and at the end had Mrs. 
Jones assuring the children that they 
had “another papa on the Cunard 
line,” instead of the “Salt Lake line.” 

28. Reuben L. (“Rube”) Goldberg, 
the famous cartoonist, in 1918 made 
a half-sung, half-spoken Pathe rec- 
ord called “Father Was Right.” It 
would be interesting to know just 
how that engagement for only one 
record came about. 

29. Among other cartoonists who 
made records were Harry Hershfield, 
Sidney Smith, and Milt Gross. Harry 
Hershfield talked a couple of “Abe 
Kabibble” monologs for Columbia in 
1919. They were also issued in ab- 
breviated form as Little Wonders. 

Sidney Smith recorded "Andy 
Gump’s Christmas Message” for 
Gennett. And Milt Gross did a Yid- 
dish dialect specialty on the very 
obscure Nutmeg brand. The latter 
was an electrical recording. 

30. As far as I have learned, the 
first record in which the word "tele- 
vision” was used was "Main Street,” 
which Billy Murray recorded in 1929 
for both Edison Diamond Disc and 
needle cut records under the alias 
of “Cy Pitkin and the Town Band.” 

31. You can’t keep that fellow 
Murray out of the phonograph's his- 
torical events. The first record ever 


broadcast, according to an associate 
of the late Dr. Lee de Forrest, was 
Billy’s 1907 Victor of “College Life.” 

De Forrest, a pioneer radio ex- 
perimenter, played it one day in his 
laboratory and it was heard through^ 
earphones by a wireless operator, 
Arthur Wallis, at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

32. The first record containing a 
song with “radio” in the title may 
have been Victor 18923, “My Ram- 
bler Rose,” a fox-trot by Whiteman’s 
Orchestra. Midway it introduced an- 
other song, “List’ning on Some Ra- 
dio.” 

In that same month, September, 
1922, Columbia issued a song about 
radio, but not using the word itself. 

It was called "I Wish There Was a 
Wireless to Heaven” and was sung 
by Billy Jones. The sub- title was 
"Then Mama Would Not Seem So 
Far Away — a variant, of course, on 
“Hello, Central, Give Me Heaven.” 

33. The exemplary baritone, Emilio 
De Gogorza, probably sang more rec- 
ords than any other artist of celeb- 
rity status. He began in the late 
1890’s, making cylinders for Edison, 
the American Record Co., Lambert, 
and others. 

In his recording De Gogorza called 
himself by several names — Carlos 
Francisco, Herbert Goddard, and M. 
Fernand, among them. And after 
making many Victor black label rec- 
ords he became and remained for 
many years one of the most prolific 
Red Seal recorders. 

34. The lady violinist who received 
a bracelet of miniature recordings 
representing titles she had played 
was the late Marie Hall. She re- 
ceived the gift from H.M.V. Co. of 
England in 1905. 

The bracelet — where is it now? It 
was of gold and pearls, with minia- 
ture models of a gramophone and a 
violin, and small gold replicas of 
Miss Hall’s discs. 

35. The first Victor, Columbia, or 
Edison to preserve the tones of a 
harp appears to have been Columbia 
3176, “Mazurka de Concert,” a duet 
by the violinist, Walter Biederman, 
and a harpist whose name is given 
only as Smith. (I wonder if this was 
a mistake for Paul Surth, a harpist 
who frequently played in Columbia 
combinations.) It was announced in 
June, 1906, and described as "the 
first record of this kind ever made.” 

The ..first Victor record in which 
a harp is mentioned is “Tranquil- 
ity,” played by an instrumental quar- 
tet, which came out late in 1906. The 
first Edison was “Memoiues of 
Home,” 9485, a violin, flute, and harp 
trio, by the Edison Venetian Trio, 
issued in March, 1907. Eugene Jau- 
das played the violin, Eugene Rose 
the flute, and Charles Schuetze the 
harp. 

Edison’s first harp solo was “An 
gel’s Serenade,” 9509, played by 
Schuetze and announced in April, 
1907. Victor’s first was 70027, 
“Priere — Valse de Concert,” played 
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by Ada Sassoli and issued in Janu- 
ary, 1911. 

The first popular-price black label 
harp solo came out in September, 

1911. The player was Mr. Scheutze, 
^ind once more he offered “Angers 

Serenade.” 

And to Charles Schuetze goes the 
honor of making the first Columbia 
harp solo, 1055 which coupled his 
variations on "Annie Laurie” and 
"Melody in F.” It was made avail- 
able in November, 1911. 

36. The first lady violinist to 
make a Victor record was Maud 
Powell . She was also Victor’s first 
Red Seal violinist. Prior to her 
initial appearance in the catalog, 
about the first of 1905, the only 
other Victor violin records were by 
Charles D’Almaine. 

Miss Powell’s first two Victors 
were 64027, "Slavonic Cradle Song” 
and 64028, "Polonaise” (Vieux- 
tenrps). They were afterwards re- 
made and issued with new numbers. 

Columbia’s first record by a fem- 
inine violinist seems to have been 
3223, "Hungarian National Dance,” 
played by Jessie Strauss (Who today 
knows anything about her?) It was 
published in September, 1905. Ac- 
cording to the Columbia Record, Miss 
Strauss had been appearing as a 
soloist with Sousa’s Band. 

No skirt-wearing violinist was 
represented in the Edison catalog 
(disregarding any experimental cyl- 
inders that may have been made in 
the 1800's and *90’s) until April, 

1912, when the Olive Mead String 
Quartet played Haydn’s "Hymn to 
the Emperor.” Two ladies fiddled 
in this foursome — Olive Mead as 
first violin, and Vera Fonaroff, as 
second. 

In September, 1912, Edison issued 
the first four-minute cylinder solo 
by a woman violinist - — the late 
Kathleen Parlow, who afterwards 
was heard on Diamond Discs. On 
28026 she played two numbers, Bee- 
thoven’s "Minuett in Gb Major,” and 
Drigo’s "Valse Bluette.” 

37. An English woman, Lillian 
Bryant, may have been the first wo- 
man to make solo piano records is- 
sued in the ordinary commercial 
manner. She played for His Mas- 
ter’s Voice in the very early 1900’s, 
and also was making Edison Bell 
cylinders in 1900 or not long after- 
ward. 

In time she became an accompan- 
ist for Pathe. Around 1910 a young 
clarinet virtuoso, Haydn Draper, 
came to Pathe’s London studios to 
record parts of a Weber Concerto 
with Miss Bryant as pianist. He 
brought with him an aspiring- bari- 
tone, George Baker, who was per- 
mitted to record "Tommy Lad.” 

The meeting led to the marriage 
of Baker and Miss Bryant. Baker is 
still making records. Miss Bryant 
presumably is dead. 

Following up the subject of women 
^.uianists, Nellie Melba probably was 
die first woman whose performance 
Victor recorded in this country. In 
1907 she played her own accompani- 
ment while singing Tosti’s “Mattin- 
(Continued on page 35) 



If you’re wondering about- the identity of 
this four-year-old, all dressed up in a Scotch 
kilt, hand-sewed by his mother, you’ll find 
the answer in this series. One clue: It isn’t 
Harry Lauder! 


FRIENDS 

My shop will be closed for business 
from June 10 to July 20. 

Will be at your service after July 
20 to restore your old music boxes or 
supply you with a completely re- 
stored specimen. 

GEORGE A. BIDDEN 
Barrington, Rhode Island 

jiyc | 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 


Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 

Send for Hat of over 200 tunes, plus 
tiist of restored musdcaJ boxes. 

A constant advertiser In HOBBIES 

for more than IS jean. tie 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD, ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seaJ, single - farced, 
with MONARCH and DS LUXE 

k INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, DLsque Zono- 
phone. 

k FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE3- 
ON, FONOTTPIA, G.&T., etc. 

k "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
comiplete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


antique 

MUSIC BOXES 

for sale 

MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF ALL SIZES & TYPES 
Small 4 tune instruments up to large table models playing 
90 tunes, some with bells, drum, organ attachments, danc- 
ing dolls, etc. Also the disc type, all sizes, & extra discs. 
Lists upon request. Expert repairing . AH work guaranteed. 

(Orig. Established Switzerland 18*6) 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 


139 4th Ave. 


Phone 914 PE. 8-1506 


Pelham, N. Y. 



***** 


OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

MUSICAL BOXES . TALKING MACHINES - MUSIC ROLLS 
PLAYER ORGANS & PIANOS 

MUSIC MOVEMENTS AND MUSIC ROLLS MADE TO ORDER 
Kensington, Maryland 20795 Phone 301 - 942-0416 

(See our advertisement In Museum Department of HOBBIES) 


tfc 
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Columbia 


Double-Disc 


IN THIS ISSUE: 

Sii S; imi{ CL-itfi’ti 


iV»™ ir 

ALICE NIELSEN 
DAVlO mSPHAM 


C- N,*hn •• 

MARIA LAY, 

ClrA JAM ;x>atcuo 

i JOSI-. MAHOGNtLS 


f.rit lli'cor'ilinS* b> 

WAUTia LAW PENCE 

iWtoy-*"pi‘ji •> ■■■■' 

H L AVI c Ml .„'ll 


JO.'O HOFMANN 


$lettmbetl312 


From top to bottom, left to right: 

Ada Jones was best known for comedy work, So was the (Premier) American Quartet. 
But at least once they did some hymn singing on records. 

Arthur Collins (1864-1933), famous recording comedian, presented this photo of 
himself to a Columbia executive, the late Walter Forbush, in 1904. Many years later 
Mr. Forbush gave it to Jim Walsh. The 101st anniversary of Collins’ birth occurred 
February 7, 1965. 

Walter Lawrence achieved fame as a recording artist at the age of 12 years. 

John Philip Sousa’s most famous composition should have been pressed as the one 
billionth Victor recording. 

Sousa’s band recorded one of the most famous Negro dialect comic songs and a 
pioneer woman violinist played as a soloist with the band. 


\y 


RECORDS WANTED 


WILL BUY phonograph records any 
amount of the 20's and 30’s. Will pay 
cash for information leading to purchas^^ 
of any such collections; blues; hillbilly ^ 
jazz; personality; piano rolls; army & 
navy discs; 16" transcriptions; radio 
shows; speeches; singer; celebrities. I 
have over 460,000 out of print 78 records. 
Send for wants. — Jacob S. Schneider, 
413 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10024. au68881 


RECORDINGS wanted of pre-1957 ra- 
dio or TV broadcasts (news, comedy, 
mystery, adventure). — George Vlasto, 
400 North St., Greenwich, Conn. je3403 


HIT PARADE with Mark Warnow’s 
orchestra on transcriptions, home re- 
cordings, tape. — Lyle Poole, 3041 Gar- 
lough Ave. S.W., Seattle, Wash. 98116. 

je3023 


THE ONLY RECORDS I want to buy 
are sapphire, center-start Fathe discs by 
Gene Greene, "The Ragtime King." I 
will pay $3 for fine copies of Path© re- 
cords by Greene, if they are not already 
in my collection. I need some Victor 
and Columbia record supplements and 
catalogs prior to 1913. Do not need Vic- 
tor and Columbia catalogs and supple- 
ments after that year. Want phono- 
graph trade publications, such as the 
Talking Machine World from 1906 to 
1926 and The Edison Phonograph or 
Amberola Monthly, Diamond Points, the 
Columbia Record and the Voice of the 
Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 476, Vinton. 
Va. tfx 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


Edison, Columbia cylinder records. 
Collectors’ items. Cylinder machines 
and parts bought and sold. — James 
Riley, 166 School St., Norwich, Conn. 

Je3084 

Out-of-print records, primarily 78 
rpm, some deleted LP’s: classical vo- 
cal, instrumental, popular, personal- 
ity jazz. Monthly sales list of clas- 
sical vocals. Authoritative appraisals. 
Collections bought. — The Record 
Album, 254 W. 81st St., New York 
24, N.Y. nl22653 

HAVE YOU ANY RECORDS worth 
$150? "Price Guide" (1952) lists 7500 
numbers, values, $2.50 postpaid. — Ameri- 
can Record Collectors* Exchange, 825 7th 
Ave., New York 19, N.Y. jel24661 


FREE CATALOGS, private collection, 
famous motion picture sound tracks. 
Available in entirely on 12" LP. — AiRG, 
341 Cooper Sta., New York, N.Y. au3S63 


RECORDS: 78’s of all kinds. Plead© 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thibault, 661 Perry Ave., 
Camden 4, N.J. Je3483 


RARE 78’s. State category. — Record 
LIste, P.O. Box 2122, Riverside, Calif. 
92606. dl2867 

Free Catalog. Rare Crosby broad- 
casts. — A.R.G., 341 Cooper Station, 
New York 3, N.Y. au3213 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 
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ata,” issued on Red Seal record 
88077. 

Victor did not have a woman 
pianist in its catalog- until 1921 
(aside from accompaniments played 
by Harriett Ware for John Barnes 
Wells) until Guiomar Novaes, a Bra- 
zilian, and Olga Samaroff, then the 
wife of Leopold Stokowski, were 
signed in 1921. 

Victor represented the Melba re- 
cord to be the first ever made in 
which an artist played his or her 
accompaniment. However, a veteran 
Columbia official told me Len Spen- 
cer played his when he began making 
Columbia cylinders in 1889 or 1890. 

American Columbia did not wait 
quite so long as Victor to engage 
a “pianiste .” In March, 1920, Co- 
lumbia presented Mary Hallock play- 
ing three short Chopin numbers on 
A6136. 

Madame Hallock must have been 
an ingenious lady. She was said to 
have invented a “light organ which 
plays ‘light waves* in accompani- 
ment to the sound waves of the 
piano.** 

Toward the end of 1920 Edison 
introduced its first woman pianist 
for Diamond Discs when LuciLle Col- 
lette played Chopin*s “Waltz in C 
Sharp Minor** and Staub’s “Sous 
Bois” on 80570. 

No women pianists were included 
in the Edison two and four-minute 
wax cylinders. The Company turned 
down a request from one enthusiast 
that it issue “a piano solo by Miss 
Ada Jones.** But a few Blue Am- 
berol cylinders contained dubbings 
of disc performances by Olga Steeb, 
Muriel Pollock, and Constance Mer- 
ing. 

38. The honor of being the first 
woman to conduct a symphony or- 
chestra on records goes, as far as I 
know, to Lillian Bryant. She con- 
ducted the Pathe Symphony Orches- 
tra (and Pathe Military Band) for 
English Pathe. 

(To be Continued) 


MONTHLY LISTS of classical vocal 
78 r„p.m. Many rarities. Operatic 78 col- 
lections bought. — The Domart Collec- 
tion, 400 Mineral Spring Ave., Paw- 
tucket. R. I. Phono PAwtucket 3-2889. 

my 1(2(2 971 


OVER 100,000 hard-to-get (records, 1903 
to L.P. — Jack's Record Cellar, 254 Soott 
St., San Francisco 17, Calif. myl26121 


UNUSUAL LIST of out of print oper- 
atic and classical vocal 78’s. Finest con- 
dition. Priced low. List on request. — S. 
Weiss, 18 Roff Ave., Palisades Park, N.J. 

jly3234 


I WILL LOAN you my catalogs. Many 
78s; 66c to $1.12. Please order catalog 
by number. No. 2, 30 pages early pop 
vocals, country, western, humorous, per- 
sonality. No. 3. 18 pages pop instru- 
mental, early jazz, Dance O., band, solo. 
Deposit $1 each catalog or both for 
$1.60. Deduct from $5 order or return for 
full refund. Fair enough? — R. Har- 
graves, 8745 Florence Ave., Brentwood, 
Mo. 63117. je34201 


RECORD LIST available: Musical co- 
medies and Broadway shows. World War 
I & II songs, bands and brass, rare 
labels, early A1 Jolson, or whatever ca- 
tegory you desire. Send $1 for lists, 
refundable first order. 1005 Victor Red 
Sea) catalog $2, Memories of World War 
I LP, $5. Complete Jolson discography 
$2. — Memory Shop, 188 Monroe, Grand 

Rapids, Mich. Je3407 

COLLECTORS' GUIDE American Re- 
cordings 1896-1925 (Julian Morton Moses). 
200 pages. $5.96 postpaid. — Classical 
Record Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New 

York 19. N.Y. mh!26351 

GIVEAWAY PRICES: Opera, vocal, 
dance, orchestra 78’s. Priceless classical 
albums, make offer. List free. Dealers 
Invited. — Dave Spahn, 19 Alexander 
Ave., Bloomfield, N.J. 07004. je3004 

BUY, SELL, TRADE 12" and 16" radio 
transcriptions, all types. — Paul Scrlven, 
238 West State, Niles, Ohio. 

Jly3272 

SHARE TAPE COLLECTION 20* s, 30’s, 
pops, originals, categories: personalities, 
novelties, men singers, girl singers, or- 
chestras. others. State interest. 6-selec- 
tlon sampler $1-2 track, 3%". — D. 
Martin, 396 Toler, San Leandro, Calif. 

Jly3215 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18V2" $3; 
15 V2" $2.50; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. au3234 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANT coin-operated Seeburg piano, 
(model H), atadned glass doors. Plays 
drums, pipes, xylophone. Carved wooden 
statues on the front. — Shaner. 1942 
Myrtle St., Cumberland, Md. JIy3614 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Wurlltzer Ordheotmtlon 
Coin operated. Excellent condition. Mills 
vlottm single with rolls. — EL S. Laugh- 
ton, York Beach, Maine. je3403 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED: Cylinder & old disc phono- 
graphs. Parts, reproducers and any cata- 
logs and literature on the phonographs. 


— rnomas jrouara, uiuu r airway ±jr., 

Soquel, Calif. Jly3863 

EDISON cylinder phonographs. Any 
cond. OK. Broken parts bought. Des- 
cribe & price. — Karl Frick, 940 Canon 
Rd., Santa Barbara, Calif. au3023 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr., Soquel, Calif. au36101 

CYLINDER and disc phonographs, re- 
cords, parts, horns, repairs, record lists, 
reproducers, parts wanted. — Dave Hou- 
ser, 203 Fifth, Minersville. Pa. 17954. 

ap!26121 

2 EDISON cyl. Phonographs standard 
type combination, good condition, 10 re- 
cords with each 1 14" horn, 1 larger 
horn, $42.60 each. Express collect. — 
Joseph F. Conroy, Milton, New York. 

jel422 


PHONOGRAPHS REPAIRED 


REPRODUCER REPAIRING. Have 
original Edison styluses aiH type®. Re- 
producers for sale. Stamp for reproducer 
brochure. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
Way Dr., Soquel, Calif. jly3253 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


CLASSICAL vocals, Golden Age orig- 
inals. Send $1 for , 26 page catalog No. 
4. Refundable. — Ray Hargraves, 8745 
Florence Ave., Brentwood, Missouri. 
63117. au3804 


ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Over the shoulder or other 
antique band instruments. — W. A. Hol- 
loway, 1647 N. Dearborn Pkwy., Chicago 
10, HI. jly3403 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver, 

Colorado. 80205. si 2698 

SHEET MUSIC. Old songs 260,000 al- 
phabet order catalogued. No List yet. 
Price 50c to $1. Inquiries. Please send 
self addressed stamped letter to — Ro- 
bert Greenlaw, 307 No. Rampart, Lc« 
Angeles 26, Calif. Rm. 412. au3S25 


MELODEONS FOR SALE 


TWO BEAUTIFUL rosewood melo- 
deons for sale. Thoroughly reconditioned, 
tuned. Also reed organs, repairing, parts. 
— C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williams- 
ville, Vt. au3403 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


DUO-ART & Ampico rolls. New cus- 
tom reproductions. Moneyback guaran- 
tee. Send for current list. — Harold 
Powell, 5652 Willowcrest Ave., North 

Hollywood. Calif. 91601. apl28041 

OLD PIANO ROLLS for sale. Free 
monthly lists, Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte 
Mignon, Deluxe, 88 note regular, blues 
and rags. — Vi & Si’s Antiques, 2S 
Clifford Heights, Amherst, N. Y. au3464 
BUY AND SELL all piano and music 
rolls, especially Dou-Art, Ampico. Lists 
unnecessary. — Stewart, 787H, Kemah, 
Texas. 77565 myl22511 


TAPED RECORDINGS 


ACOUSTIC and elect, operatic record- 
ings on your tapes, 50c per selection. For 
Information and list send stamp to: "Re- 
recordings," 48 Revell Ave., Northamp- 
ton, Mass. je3583 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8 

(Except for change in address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 


BOOKS on player p4anos. Rebuilding 
the Player Plano is the book of com- 
plete information on how to do every 
aspect of restoration on these valuable 
machines. $6.95 postpaid. Tells where to 
obtain all necessary supplies and parts. 
Player Plano Treasury is the complete 
Illustrated picture history of the me- 
chanical piano in America, $10 postpaid. 
Ask for our list of reprints and service 
manuals. Satisfaction guaranteed or your 
money refunded. — The Vestal Press. 
Vestal 2, N. Y. n62342 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYtiR PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPINO 
With a Compact Low-Cost La* Silent Suction Unit J 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000‘S IN USE 

wrlli to 

J LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. , 

Box 595, Tu]unga, CaBf. 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


A QUIZ ON THE 
PHONOGRAPH’S 


EARLY DAYS 


PART III 

By JIM WALSH 

This is a continuation of the ser- 
ies of questions and answers begun 
in the April issue. 

Now the Questions: 

39. Who was the first boy soprano 
to make a solo record for Victor? 
For Columbia? 

40. Name any pre-electric Ameri- 
can records of "The Preacher and 
the Bear” not made by Arthur Col- 
lins. 

41. Who was the oldest person 
to make a record issued as part of 
a record company's regular catalog? 

42. Who was the youngest whistler 
to participate in a record? 

43. What record made by “The 
Banjo King,” Vess L. Ossman, in 
1910, was discontinued a couple of 
years later but reissued in 1927, four 
years after Ossman 's death? 

44. What record did Victor intend 
to press in gold to commemorate pro- 
ducing the one billionth Victor rec- 
ord? Which one was actually pres- 
sed ? 

45. What famous recording artist 
didn’t know when he was born? 

46. Harry Bluff was a comedian, 
announcer, and traveling salesman 
for the English firm of Edison Bell. 
What name did he use in making 
Edison (not Edison Bell) cylinders? 

47. Name one or more records in 
which a woman sings as a member of, 
or with, the Premier (American) 
Quartet. 

48. Name a Peerless Quartet rec- 
ord in which Henry Burr does not 
sing. 

49. What record, issued in 1914, 
was said to contain the lowest note 
ever recorded of the human voice up 
to that time? 

50. What was the first Victor rec- 
ord made after Victor took over 
Emile Berliner's patents? 


Now the Answers: 

(To the best of my information 
and belief) 

39. In the "elder days” of record- 
ing art, the harp and piano were con- 
sidered the most difficult instru- 
ments to record, and the boy so- 
prano constituted the most vexing 
voice problem. In February, 1908, 
Victor announced its first boy voice 
record, 5329, Handel's "Angel's Ever 
Bright and Fair,” with this com- 
ment: 

“The voice of a boy soprano is a most 
difficult one to record, and no successful 
impressions have been made up to the 
present time. The Victor, however, now 
presents a very good record of Handel’s 
air, such by Master (Donald Hugh) Mac- 
Bride of the Cathedral of the Incarna- 
tion, Garden City, L. I., and it will be 
found a most interesting one.” 

The MacBride record must have 
been poorly recorded, for it stayed 
in the catalog only a short time. 
In 1915-16 Victor tried again, with 
records by Masters Claude Isaacs 
and William Pickels. 

Columbia's initial boy soprano of- 
fering came in December, 1912, when 
a record was announced by Waiter 
Lawrence. soloist of All Angels' 
Church, New York City. It was 
A5421, and contained a coupling of 
"With Verdure Clad” from Haydn's 
"The Creation” and Dell'Acqua's 
"Villanelle.” 

Master Lawrence’s photo appeared 
on the supplement cover. His "ex- 
clusive Columbia engagement” was 
announced on page 3, with the state- 
ment that “for the first time, in the 
annals of the recording art, the 
perfect voice of a boy soprano has 
been adequately recorded — by the 
Columbia Phonograph Company.” 

Lawrence made several other Co- 
lumbia records, including a duet with 
Reed Miller. Edison never issued 
any boy soprano solos on discs, but 
Diamond Disc 80452, containing "On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers!” and 
“Holy! Holy! Holy!,” was sung by 
the Calvary Choir with the assistance 
of Choir B o ys of St. Andrew's 
Church, New York. Claude Isaacs 
made a couple of Blue Amberol cyl- 
inders. 

The one hugely successful boy so- 
prano production in all recorded 
music history was issued by His 
Master’s Voice in England a year 
or so after electric recording was 
introduced. 

It was "O For the Wings of a Dove.” 
a song which Lawrence had record- 
ed for Columbia many years before. 
And, as sung by Master Ernest 
Lough, it became one of the most 


popular records in the English firm’s 
history. It was exported and sold 
throughout the world. 

40. As far as extensive research 
indicates, Arthur Collins was the 
only American singer to record "The 
Preacher and the Bear” from the 
time the first discs and cylinders of 
this classic were made in 1905 until 
he retired 20 years later. (Albert 
Whelan recorded it in England.) 

However, it was included in a few 
band and orchestral records, though, 
oddly enough, no instrumentalist 
seems to have made a solo offering. 
What a good banjo number it would 
have made for Vess Ossman! 

Sousa’s Band played it complete 
on Victor single-faced, 10-inch 4981, 
and it was included in the "Bunker 
Hill Medley” on Edison Standard 
two-minute cylinder 9025, played by 
the Edison Military Band. 

Other numbers in the medley were 
"Eve Got a Little Money and I've 
Saved It All for You,” "Tammany,” 
and "My Carolina Lady.” Surely the 
medley should have been named for 
"The Preacher” or "Tammany” rath- 
er than the much less popular "Bun- 
ker Hill” 

In 1918 Columbia issued a "Tur- 
key in the Straw Medley” played by 
Yerkes' Jazarimba Orchestra on 
A2537. The medley also included 
"The Arkansaw Traveler” and "The 
Preacher and the Bear.” But in sing- 
ing, the field was left strictly to 
Arthur Collins. 

The late Ray Walker told me he 
used to play the piano accompani- 
ment when Eddie Morton sang "The 
Preacher” song in vaudeville, "and 
nobody else ever sang it the way he 
did.” 

Perhaps it's a pity we don’t have 
at least one Morton recording of the 
Collins classic. After Collins retired, 
the song was recorded by several 
performers, including Ernest Hare, 
A1 Bernard, Riley Puckett, and, in 
the 1940's, Phil Harris. 

41. The oldest person to make a 
record for regular release may have 
been Pope Leo XIII, who was 93 
when he made two Columbia cylin- 
ders, of a Benediction and Ave Maria, 
at the Vatican on February 15, 1903. 
They did not appear on discs, and 
were said to be rather lacking in 
volume but faithful reproductions of 
the Pontiff's voice. 

They were recorded by S. Bettini 
and sold for $2 each. Probably a 
few copies of the cylinders still re- 
main in Catholic homes, or, if not 
there, in religious institutions, or at 
the Vatican. 

42. The youngest recorded whistler 


NOTE: Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr. 
Walsh is sorry that he Is unable to reply 
to most of the correspondence he re- 
ceives from HOBBIES readers. He does 
not buy or sell records and is unable to 
tell anyone where to buy or sell them 
except to suggest writing to dealers who 
advertise in HOBBIES. He cannot make 
tape recordings or exchange tapes with 
readers, and he cannot supply back cop- 
ies of this magazine. These have to be 
ordered direct from HOBBIES, 1006 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60605. 
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Paul Whitman, veteran orchestra leader, affectionately known as "Pops,” had many 
big selling records. What wos his biggest? 


was not Margaret McKee or Sibyl 
Sanderson Fagan, as some collectors 
may suggest, but probably was Billee 
Osborn who, at the age of 10, whis- 
tled some bird imitations in "Swanee 
Bluebird,” a fox trot by the Benson 
Orchestra of Chicago, which Victor 
issued in September, 1922. 

However, this statement is open 
to argument, because the Victor sup- 
plement insisted Billee didn’t whistle: 
"he vocalizes; he produces in his 
throat the remarkable bird-imitations 
which give life to this record.” 

"When T wrote the question I 
thought of the youngster (who is 
now 52 if he still lives) as a whis- 
tler. So, in spite of the Victor hair- 
splitting, I’ll let it stand. 

43. In October, 1909, Edison made 
available four-minute Amberol cyl- 
inder 250, containing "Wildflower,” 
"The Whitewash Man,” and "Yank- 
iana Rag” — the latter, in my opinion, 
one of the most captivating bits of 
ragtime ever written. They were 
played by Vess L. Ossman. 

The record was called "Banjo Med- 
ley.” It was discontinued when the 
Blue Amberols were introduced late 
in 1912, but was revived in 1927 on 
Blue Amberol 5377. 

Since cylinder sales in those days, 
two years before Edison quit the 
phonograph business, had dwindled 
almost to nothing, the record is hard 
to -find, but I proudly own a copy and 
it is my favorite banjo performance. 

44. Back in 1948, Victor intended 
to press a recording of ‘The Stars 
and Stripes Forever March” by Leo- 
pold Stokowski and the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra as the one bil- 
lionth Victor record. (In view of in- 
complete sales totals I wonder how 
they arrived at the figure.) 

But when the matrix was brought 
out, through an error the number 


reproduced was 624, Vess Ossman’s 
"Tell Me, Pretty Maiden,” which 
was said to be the oldest surviving 
master of a Victor record. It was 
made in 1901. 

The record was gold-plated, after 
which, as one Victor spokesman phil- 
osophically remarked, "it can’t be 
played, anyway, so what difference 
does it make if it is the wrong one?” 

45. The recording artist who didn’t 
know when he was born was Harry 
E. Humphrey, an elocutionist. He 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 


Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O, Box 193 — Hanover, Maas. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 

Send for Mat of over 200 tunes, plue 
Ust of restored musical boxes. 

A constant advertiser In HOBBIES 

for mors than 15 yean. tf« 


recorded many recitations and an- 
nounced nearly all the "explanatory 
talks” by Edison celebrity artists. 
All he knew was that he was born 
in San Francisco, at some time in 
the late 1870’s. 

Humphrey was afterwards promin- 
ent in radio as the star of the 
"Death Valley Days” program. Does 
anyone know whether he is still liv- 
ing? 

46. Harry Bluff called himself 
Bobby Naish on a couple of Edison 
Blue Amberol cylinders recorded in 
England. 

47. Inez Barbour sings with the 
Premier Quartet in the Amberol rec- 
ord (512) “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” although her name is not 
mentioned on the record box. 

Another Premier Quartet record is 
a mystery to me, 1626, "Patriotic 
Songs of America,” in which the 
quartet alternates in singing portions 
of time honored songs with the play- 
ing of the National Military Band. 
A woman assists, and this again 
probably is Miss Barbour, who was 
the wife of the late Henry Hadley, 
for years conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 

A man sings part of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” He seems to be 
a baritone, but his voice does not 
sound like that of any of the Premier 
Quartet members of that day. He 
certainly is not "The Canary,” First 
Tenor John Bieling. He is not Billy 
Murray. In fact, if Billy is in the 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPEfRA RE- 
CORD, ten -Inch, single- faxsed, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

* VICTOR, red sead, single - faiced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

k INTERNATIONAL ZONOFHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

k FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTTPIA. G.&T.. etc. 

k "OFF THE Am,” "OFF THE 
STAGE* * and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Adso old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

MUSICAL BOXES - TALKING MACHINES . MUSIC ROLLS 
PLAYER ORGANS & PIANOS 

MUSIC MOVEMENTS AND MUSIC ROLLS MADE TO ORDER 

Kensington, Maryland 20795 Phone 301 - 942-0416 

(See our advertisement In Museum Department of HOBBIES) 
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YOU MUST HAVE 
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LITTLE BIT OF 
FUN 


By FRANK WOOD and FRED GIBSON. 



Miss FLORRIE FORDE 


IN HER REVUE 

41 Here’s to You ” 


CAVENDISH MUSIC CO., 11, Soho Square. t^NDON^W. I. 



By ALLEN DEBUS 


record at any time he is virtually in- 
audible. 

The singer is not the bass, William 
F. Hooley. That leaves Steve Porter, 
the baritone, but the style and enun- 
ciation seem unlike Porter's. In some 
respects he sounds like Donald Chal- 
mers, but Chalmers wasn’t making 
records when this number first ap- 
peared on an Amberol. 

I’d like to look into Edison’s files 
and discover who the members of the 
quartet were (some of the regulars 
may have been absent) the day this 
record was made. 

48. The Peerless Quartet record, 
in which Henry Burr doesn’t sing, 
is Edison Blue Amberol 1876 (pre- 
viously issued on Amberol 431), 
“ Characteristic Negro Medley,” in 
which Billy Murray takes Burr’s 
place as second tenor. Presumably 
this was done because Murray was 
considered better suited than Burr 
to singing this humorous kind of 
material. 

49. The 1914 record with the lowest 
note of the human voice up to that 
time was, on the Edison Company’s 
assertion, 82053, “The Horn,” sung 
by the distinguished Rhode Island 
basso, Frederic Louis Martin. 

50. According to a Victor publicity 
handout issued in the late 1930’s or 
early 1940’s the first recording done 
by Victor, after Eldridge R. Johnson 
acquired the Berliner patents, was 
“I guess I’ll Have to Telegraph My 
Baby,” sung by Johnson himself. 

If this record was ever issued, 
however, I have been able to find no 
ti'ace of it in Victor printed matter. 
It certainly would be worth having. 

Victor single-faced record 1 was a 
recitation of Eugene Field’s poem, 
“Departure,” by George Broderick. 
But hundreds of records had already 
been issued before that in the 3,000 
series, not to mention Johnson’s 7- 
inch Climax and Improved discs that 
preceded the Victor label. 

That concludes the list of 50 ques- 
tions. 

But now, for a bonus, I’ll add four 
more, and follow immediately with 
the answers: 

Now the Questions: 

51. Anna Case is generally be- 
lieved to have made no acoustic rec- 
ords except Edison discs and cylin- 
ders. (She made some Columbia elec- 
trics.) And Leonora Sparks is gener- 
ally identified with Columbia and 
Pathe. Name a Victor Red Seal rec- 
ord in which both sopranos sang. 

62. Who is the small boy shown 
in the photo accompanying this ar- 
ticle wearing kilts or, as the Scotch 
prefer to term it, the kilt? 

63. President Wilson’s daughter, 
Margaret Woodrow Wilson, made 
several popular Columbia records. 
What earlier President had a niece 
who won recording success? 

64. A recent Hallmark “reminder” 
calendar has a reference to a famous 
pioneer recording artist. Who is the 
artist ? 

Now the Answers: 

51. The Red Seal record in which 
Misses Case and Sparks (and Marie 
(Continued on page 40) 


Florrie Forde 

Florrie Forde was one of the 
reigning Queens of the English 
Music Hall for more than 40 years. 
Already successful in Australia, she 
arrived in London in 1897 where she 
played to, and conquered the audien- 
ces of three of the greatest music 
halls on the same night. 

Among her most famous songs 
were: 

“Down at the Old Bull and Bush, 
an adaptation of the American “Un- 
der the Anheuser Bush.” 

“Has Anyone 'Seen a German 
Band? 

Oh, Oh, Antonio. 

Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly? 

Flanagan. 

Hold Your Hand Out Naughty 
Boy. 

Pack Up Your Troubles in Your 
Old Kit Bag.” 

“You Must Have a Little Bit of 
Fun,” was one of her hits of 1925. 

Throughout her professional ca- 
reer she made hundreds of record- 
ings from the opening of the new 
century down through the late 1930s. 


One of the last records I have by 
her is a Medley of her greatest hits 
made for Regal-Zonophone, MR 
2198. 

Despite her tremendous popularity 
on English discs and cylinders she 
remained relatively unknown to the 
American record buyer. The only 
records of her listed in an- American 
catalog that I know of are her Edison 
blue amberol cylinders: 23006 - 

“Keep On Swinging Me Charlie;” 
23030 - “My Boy;” 23051 - “Keep 
Straight Down the Road;” 23069 - 
“Patricia;” 23102 - "Anywhere in 
Manx] and;” and 23118, “Hold Your 
Hand Out, Naughty Boy 1 .” 


RECORDS WANTED 


WILL BUY phonograph records any 
amount of the 20’s and 30’s. Will pay 
cash for information leading to purchase 
of any such collections; blues; hillbilly; 
jazz; personality: piano rolls; army & 
navy discs; 16" transcriptions; radio 
shows ; speeches ; singer; celebrities. I 
have over 460,000 out of print 78 records. 
Send for wants. — Jacob S. Schneider, 
413 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10024. au 68881 
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All Dolls Pictured are For Sale 


ONE OF THE FINEST DISPLAYS 
OF DOLLS AND TOYS 
IN THE EAST 

16 colored doll postals, $1.60 p.p. 

"Touring Mary Merritt’s Doll Mu- 
seum” 50 pages of photos and 
text, $1 plus 10c postage. 

"Dolls, Pleasure and Treasures” 
Antonia Fraser, 128 pages, 
beautiful photos on each page, 
$4.95 plus 15c postage. 

Doll or Toy list 25c stamps or coin. 


Open Every Day 
Hours: 
10:00 to 5:00 
Sunday: 

10:00 to 8:00 


MARY MERRITT’S DOLL MUSEUM R.D. 2, Douglassville, Pa. 

Phone 215-385-3809 (dept, h) tfc 
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ANTIQUE DOLL SHOP 
239 Chartres Street 
New Orleans 16, Louisiana 
Close-out of the following (undressed) 
German dolls: bisque heads, PM bodies. 
23" C. M. Bergman, made in Ger- 


many $25.00 

23" Floradora ASM real hair wig . . 25.00 

24" C. M. Bergman A6M 25.00 

25" Heubach ICoppelsdorf 30.00 

22" Made in Germany 16S-08 20.00 

24" “Taft" 1910 23.50 

25" Armand & Marseilles ASM .... 25.00 
24" Simon Halbig C. M. Bergman ; 26.50 

24" ICoppelsdorf Germany 25.00 

23" “Pansy" R H Germany 25.00 

20" A 6 M 25.00 

42" “Jutta" German bisque head 

PM body 175.00 

17" SFBJ 301 Paris original I-IH wig. 

Bisque head (French) 50.00 

Have an additional large stock of Ger- 
man dolls to dispose of. No lists. Please 
state wants. Jlyp 
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EDNA W. VICTOR 

Box 1404 Studio City, Calif. 91G04 

Adorable Roso O’Neill kewpie clock (see plate 104 
' 'The One Rose. ” ) $32. 

Schoenhut fflri. rare wooden sleeping eyes. Also 
boy toddler. $35 each. 

Gorgeous closed mouth Jumeau marked on both 
body and head, lovely clothes, orig. stand. $185. 
Open mouth talking Jumeau shown on page 49 
Fawcett’s "New Guide." $140. 

RARE ORIENTAL ALL BISQUE. 5 Vi" tall, glass 
eyes, molded Chinese shoes, long pigtail, darling 
orlg. clothes and rug. A true collector's Item. 
$40. 

Transportation extra. Jlyc 
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FOR SALE 


ANTIQUE DOLL COLLECTION: 

400 dolls. Parian, bisque, wax, wooden, 
china, 15" to 32", complete with wigs, 
eyes, etc., completely dressed. 

For further information, contact . . . 


FERNE E. MARSHALL 
100 56th St. S.W. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. jlyp 
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Dolls for the beginning and advanced ooUeetor. 
We also carry a good selection <xf heads, bodies, 
and parts. LAY- A- WAYS always welcomed. Large, 
current list available FREE lor stamped envelope. 


AUNT BETTY’S DOLL HOUSE 
3560 Cherry Lane 
Greensboro, N. C. 27405 


s66c 


LET KIMPORT SCOUT FOR YOU 

It's ft lucky vacationer who can find one per- 
fect doll in ft dozen stops. (Unless you come 
to Kimport of course). Why not enjoy the 
scenery and let Kimport search for you? They 
know values and obtain entire collections from 
which to offer you very special dolls. Please 
write your wants. 

Free sample house organ Doll Talk 
Sent on Request. 

KIMPORT DOLLS 

Box 495 Independence, Mo. 

Jiyo 


CHINESE CH’A 

Mint condition, finest specimen of Ch’a I have 
ever come across. Does not contain the damaging 
Imperfections of the American and English variety. 
Ch’a is Mandarin Chinese for TEA, nnd is specially 
prescribed for those who are bothered by the Tannic 
Acid in other teas, but everyone who likes good 
tea drinks it. Have you ever drank Chinese Ch'a? 
Why not send for a box today? Choice of: Jasmine 
with Jasmino flower petals, Oolong, & Red. 

Box, 100 Tea Bags, ppd. $1.35 
Box. 5 oz. Loose, ppd. $1.00 

CHINESE CHARLIE 
Post Office Box 771 
San Francisco, California 

00 

FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 

Mattfeld. mezzo-soprano) assist Jo- 
hanna Gadski, the star soprano, is 
88441, “Du also bist mein Brauti- 
gam” (“Oh Dagger! Thou Art My 


Goodwill is the one and only asset 
that competition cannot undersell nor 
destroy. 

— Marshall Field 

You can’t escape the responsibility 
of tomorrow by evading it today. 

— Abraham Lincoln 


Bridegroom!”), from Mozart’s “Mag- 
ic Flute.” It was issued in November, 
1913, and seems to be relatively 
scarce. 

In^ his “Collectors’ Price Guide,” 
published in 1952, Julian Morton 
Moses gives $9 as a reasonable fig- 
ure for this record. 

The supplement commented: “The 
music of the three 'boys’ is sung by 
Mines. Case, Sparks, and Mattfeld, 
with voices of clear, youthful timbre 
which exhibit well the grace and 
brightness of Mozart’s music.” 

52. The small boy wearing the kilt 
is veteran recording tenor Charles 
Hart, whose ancestry is not notice- 
ably Scottish. 

Despite several serious and painful 
operations of the past few years, 
“Charlie” Hart, whose life story was 
told in HOBBIES for December, 1958, 
and January, 1959, is living content- 
edly at 155 Hudson Street, Engle- 
wood, N. J. He observed his 80th 
birthday May 16, 1964. 

53. Mabel McKinley Baer was a 
niece of President William McKinley. 
She was successful as a soprano 
singer in vaudeville and wrote sev- 
eral popular songs, including “Gold- 
en Rod” and the great Indian hit, 
“Anona,” both of which she recorded 
in 1908-09 on Edison Amberol cyl- 
inders. In recording she used her 
maiden name, Mabel McKinley. 

54. The artist mentioned on the 
Hallmark calendar is, again!, Vess L. 
Ossman. After buying one of the 
calendars, Mrs. Vess L. Ossman III 
of Arlington, Va., was surprised to 
find in the space for May 3, “Mem- 
ories of Vess Ossman.” Neither she 
nor I know what connection that date 
has with “The Banjo King's” life and 
career. Perhaps the Hallmark Com- 
pany would tell us. 

That concludes the pioneer record- 
ing artists quiz. 

Would you like another some 
time ? 
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ARTISTS 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Some Mysterious 
Edison Diamond 
Discs 

By JIM WALSH 

The ways of the one-time Thomas 
A Edison, Inc., appear beyond under- 
standing. 

Edison made incomparably the fin- 
est records of the pre-electric period. 
But the inventor’s system of distrib- 
uting the Diamond Discs was not in 
keeping with their merits. 

Frequently, songs were recorded 
when they first began to be popular, 
yet they were not placed on sale 
until years later when the demand 
had ceased. 

Some songs of World War I, such 
as “When the Great Red Dawn is 
Shining,” and “The Little Good-for- 
Nothing’s Good For Something, After 
All,” were not issued until 1922-23. 
A comic talking record, “A Visit to 
Reilley’s,” made available during the 
same period, referred to the 1915 
sinking of the Lusitania as a recent 
event. 

But here is something more in- 
explicable. I learned a few years 
ago that Edison made many Diamond 
Discs that were never issued, in the 
sense of taking their place in the 
catalog. And I have been baffled 
ever since, trying to account for the 
way these records occasionally turn 
up. 

If my old friend, Fred Rabenstein, 
who used to be my “contact man” 
at the Edison Laboratories, were 
still alive he probably would solve 
the mystery. 

Perhaps the eminent New York 
expert on Edison recordings, Ray 
Wile, who periodically visits the Edi- 
son National Monument at West 
Orange, N.J., may look into the mat- 
ter and give us the results of his 
findings. 


NOTE: Beoause of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr. 
Walsh Is sorry that he Is unable to reply 
to most of the correspondence he re- 
ceives from HOBBIES readers. He does 
not buy or sell records and Is unable to 
tell anyone where to buy or sell thorn 
except to suggest writing to dealers who 
advertise in HOBBIES. He cannot make 
tape recordings or exchange tapes with 
readers, and he cannot supply back cop- 
ies of this magazine. These have to be 
ordered direct from HOBBIES, 1006 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60605. 


Possibly, I, myself, might already 
have learned the answer by writing 
to some of my remaining Edison 
friends. But I have decided, just for 
fun, to write this article setting 
forth the mystery, then give the 
answer later, if I learn it. 

The nearest thing to a solution 
that occurs, to me is that the un- 
cataloged records may have been in- 
tended solely for use in “tone tests,” 
when Edison artists sang or played 
in comparison with the Diamond 
Discs, to prove there was no differ- 
ence between the living music and 
the reproduced. 

For this purpose, however, it would 
seem that only a few copies would 
have had to be pressed. But the let- 
ters and numbers on the smooth in- 
side rim of the records appear to 
indicate the normal number of press- 
ings. 

Here, for instance, is one marked 
C-2-4. This indicates it is made from 
the second sub-master of a C master 
record, and that about 8,000 copies 
have been produced from that sub- 
master and the four moulds. 

Incidentally, the letters A, B, and 
C do not indicate the order in which 
different recordings of the same se- 
lection were made. Mr. Rabenstein 
told me that the three original mas- 
ters (Edison always had the artist 
make at least three) were examined 
by an expert through a microscope, 
and the one with sound wave forma- 
tions that looked best to him was 
labeled A; the next best, B; and the 
remaining one, C. 

Thus, it sometimes happened that 
the one made last received the A 
identification because of what the 
microscope appeared to indicate. The 
same thing was true of remakes, 
lettered F, G, and H. 

D and E were very rarely used, 
although two or three examples have 
turned up in piano records made by 
Ernest L. Stevens under Mr. Edi- 
son’s personal supervision at West 
Orange. A few examples of mould 
letters up to O have also been found. 

Some of the mystery records were 
made by popular Edison artists, but 
not listed under their names in the 
customers’ catalogs. Others were by 
performers who never received cata- 
log identification as singing or play- 
ing for Edison. 

The tone-test idea receives slight 
added plausibility from the fact that 
the unlisted records are nearly all 
vocal. No bands or orchestras, which 
were not used for direct comparison 
purposes, are included. There are 
many more women singers than men 
in the unlisted group. 


Somebody who might solve the 
mystery, and I hope he will if he 
reads this, is Victor Young, the Put- 
nam Valley, N.Y., antiques dealer 
who advertises regularly in HOB- 
BIES. 

Mr. Young was a staff pianist at 
Edison in the tone-test days. And his 
wife, Helen Davis, a charming mezzo- 
soprano, was an Edison artist and 
tone-test performer. 

Mr. Young sometimes began a tone 
test by walking to the front of the 
stage, looking around as if for Miss 
Davis, and remarking that she seemed 
to be late. Meanwhile, he would play 
one of her records. 

After the music started, she would 
be seen walking up an aisle. And 
she would sing with the machine 
until she reached the stage and stood 
beside the Laboratory Model New 
Edison. 

Miss Davis made some of the un- 
listed records. Many years ago, when 
I visited Abingdon, Va., I met Mr. 
Young’s aunt, the late Miss Ethel 
Baugh. She played for me an unis- 
sued Helen Davis record, “She Was 
French and I Was English,” with 
the accompaniment by “Albert Vic- 
tor,” as Miss Baugh called Mr. 
Young. 

After I returned home she wrote 
me that she would give me that 
record if I came to see her again, 
but she died before I again saw Ab- 
ingdon. I haven’t seen the record 
listed in the group now being dis- 
cussed. 

For years I have hoped that some 
form of transportation woul d take 
me to Putnam Valley, so I could 
talk with Mr. and Mrs. Young about 
the old Edison days and write a 
HOBBIES article about their experi- 
ences, but my time for travel is 
severely limited. 

Should this come to the notice of 
Helen and Victor I hope they will 
enlighten us concerning the records 
that were pressed but never issued 
in the ordinary way. 

I first learned of these baffling 
Diamond Discs when my friend, Her- 
bert W. Schmid of Indianapolis, Ind., 
sent me an Edison dealer’s numerical 
catalog — the only one, I think, I 
have seen. 

The dealer who had owned it had 
so arranged it that records still in 
the catalog were listed on the right 
side of the page, and cut-outs trans- 
ferred to the left. 

Included among the cut-outs were 
a fairly large number of Diamond 
Discs I had never before heard of. 
There were also a good many spaces 
containing only a record number, but 
with no title. They apparently were 
reserved for records never issued. 

When I said I assumed the pre- 
viously undiscovered titles were rec- 
ords Edison had intended to issue 
but for some reason didn’t offer for 
sale, Mr. Schmid replied that he had 
most of them in/ his collection and 
owned a fair number of duplicates 
which he would be glad to let me 
have. 

Naturally, I took him up because 
I felt I would be acquiring some re- 
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been unable to find her name in any 
Edison catalog except the dealer's. 

And just now — even as I typed — I 
discovered something I had never be- 
fore noticed that increases my mysti- 
fication. I have a white label Recre- 
ation, 80392, on one side of which the 
great operatic contralto, Carolina 
Lazzeri, sings two typical encore 
numbers, “I Am Thy Harp," and “I 
Love You Truly.” 


On the other side Odette LeFon- 
tenay, soprano, sings "I Know a 
Lovely Garden,” and “Yesterday and 
Today." The serial numbers indicate 
they were recorded in 1917 and the 
catalog number that they came out 
in 1918. 

But — this is the mysterious thing! 
— the dealer's catalog gives the sing- 
er of the Lazzeii side as Mabelle 
Wagner — Shank! Now what on earth 
happened? Wagner-Shank can hardly 
be a disguise for Lazzeri, since the 
two voices are entirely different. Any- 
way, neither version “made" the 
customer catalog. 

Another surprise was finding one 
of Edison's most popular comedians, 
Byron G. Harlan, represented by 
50566, “Dancing the Du Da Du Da 
Dae," and “I'm a Twelve O'Clock 
Fellow (in a Nine O'Clock Town)." 
Both were recorded in 1917, but not 
issued — if that's the right word — 
until 1919, and never cataloged. 

There are also some comic records 
by a Scotchman, David Duggin, 
whose name never appears in stan- 
dard Edison catalogs. 

Marie Tiffany, a soprano who trav- 
elled extensively doing tone-test work 
before she married a Brunswick of- 
ficial and became a Brunswick re- 
cording artist, has several of these 
mystery records. 

So has Amy Ellerman, contralto. 
Leeta Corder, a soprano who died a 
few years ago and was identified in 
her death notice as an Edison artist, 
but whose name escaped the catalog, 
is another. 

And why was a double-faced Dia- 
mond Disc made of “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning," and “There's a Long- 
Long Trail" by Ida Gardner, con- 


From left to right: 

Merle Alcock, the eminent contralto, made a “mystery” record. 

Florence Ferrell, soprano, gave Edison tone tests, but her name did not appear in 
the Diamond Disc catalogs. 


Helen Davis (costumed as Jenny Lind) was one of Thomas A. Edison's favorite singers. 
She made some uncataloged Diamond Discs. 

Victor Young, now a Putnam Valley, N.Y., antiques dealer, played the accompani- 
ment for records by his wife, Helen Davis. 


markable rarities. Nearly all the 
“unissued" Diamond Discs I have 
came from Mr. Schmid. 

Most of these records were made 
in 1919, though one or two appear to 
go back to 1918. Three are from 
early 1925. Nearly all are black label, 
but, to add to the mystery, one or 
two have “Recreation" white labels 
which weren't used until late in 1921 
or the start of 1922. 

Yet you may search any Edison 
alphabetical record catalog from 1919 
through 1928 and find no mention 
of these records. The big batch issued 
in 1919 are not mentioned in any of 
the monthly supplements for that 
year, although they are numbered in 
ordinary sequence. The more I think 
of it the more I experience a rather 
pleasing sense of bewilderment. 

(I have just patted Nipper's head 
and told him, in response to his 
urge n t m eo ws, that I must finish 
this article and can't play with him 
now.) 

Did you ever hear of a soprano 
named Mabelle Wagner-Shank? You 
won't find her name in an Edison 
catalog, but she is represented by 
several of these unaccountable rec- 
ords. One in which I was particularly 
interested was 50561, “Beautiful 
Ohio," and “When the Evening Bells 
Are Ringing." 

In Edison catalogs “Beautiful 
Ohio" is listed twice as sung by the 
Metropolitan Quartet and played by 
Judas' Society Orchestra. After one 
playing of the Wagner-Shank record, 
I could understand well enough why 
the Metropolitan Quartet version was 
chosen, but why was the soprano 
solo made at all? 

Then there is another soprano, 
Florence Ferrell, who was photo- 
graphed giving tone tests. I have 
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Cecil Arden, contralto, made some of 
the “mystery” Edison records. 


tralto, when both songs were well 
represented in the catalog- by other 
artists? 

I could go on and on commenting. 
Instead I'll copy from the catalog of 
the old Edison dealer, whoever he 
was, the listings of the unaccounted 
for records. 

The list probably will not be com- 
plete, for the dealer may have over- 
looked inserting slips covering some 
of the records that are identified by 
numbers alone. 

Three of the records, issued in 
February, 1925, by women blues sing- 
ers, may have been intended as the 
nucleus of an Edison “race catalog” 
to compete with those of Okeh and 
other companies of that time, but 
they received no recognition in the big 
Edison catalog even though they ap- 
peared in their proper numerical or- 
der in the dealer’s list. 

50551, 52, 59, blank; 

50501. “Beautiful Ohio,” and “When 
the Bvening- Bells Are Ringing," Mabelle 
Wagner-Shank; 

50562, G3, 64, 65, blank; 

50566, “Dancing the Du 13a Du Dae," 
and “I’m a Twelve O’Clock Fellow,” 
Byron G. Harlan; 

51476, "Sweet Man Joe,” Josie Miles, 
and “Undertaker’s Blues,” Rosa Hen- 
derson : 

51477, "Mad Mama's Blues.” and “Tem- 
per'mental Papa,” by Josie Miles; 

51478. "Don’t Advertise Your Man.” 
Rosa Henderson, and "Memphis Bound,” 
Viola McCoy; 

80361, 62, 63, 64, 66, 67, 68, 74, 75, 76, 
77, blank; 

S037S. “Good Night, Little Girl. Good 
Night,” and "A Pink Rose,” Mabelle 
Wagner-Shank: 

80380, (a) “Rose in the Bud,” (b) "I 
Love You Truly,” and "Mattinata,” 
Mabelle Wagner-Shank; 

80392, (a) “I Am Thy Harp,” (b) "I 
Love You Truly,” Mabelle Wagner- 
Shank, and (a) "I Know a Lovely Gar- 


den,” (b) “Yesterday and Today,” Odette 
Le Fontenay; 

$0403, 04, 05, blank; 

80407, "Dreams,” and "I Dreamt That 
I Dwelt in Marble Halls,” Florence Fer- 
rell; 

80421, 22, blank; 

S0423, "There's a Long, Long Trail,” 
and “Keep the Plome Fires Burning,” 
Ida Gardner; 

80424, blank; 

80473, “Since First I Met Thee,” Flor- 
ence Ferrell, and (a) "When Love is 
Kind.” and (b) "Jenny,” Amy Filer- 
man; 

S0475, blank; 

80480, "Coming Home,” and "Lover 
and the Bird,” Claire Lillian Peteler; 

S0495, "Cantilena,” Igor Sokoloff, vio- 
lon-cello, and (a) “To a Wild Rose,” and 
(b) "Elegie,” Madeline MacGuigan So- 
koloff. violin ; 

80497, blank; 

80533, "Scots, Wha Hae Wi’ Wallace 
Bled,” Emerson Williams, and "Hunting 
Tower,” Emerson Williams & Jean Mac- 
Neal ; 

80534, "Crookit Bawbee,” Emerson 
Williams and Jean MacNeil, and “Ye 
Banks and Braes o' Bonnie Doon,” Jean 
MacNeil; 

80536, "Ma Little Sun Flower, Good 
Night,” Jean MacNeil, and “Lassie O’ 
Mine,” Emerson Williams; 

80540, "Scenes That Are Brightest,” 
and "Always Do As People Say You 
Should,” Leeta Corder; 

S0542, (a) "To You,” <b) “If I But 

Knew,” and "Danube River,” Helen Da- 
vis; 

S0545 through 80554, blank: 

80557 through S0560, blank; 

80555, “Tatters,” and "That's the Rea- 
son Non I Wear a Kilt,” David Duggin, 
Scottish tenor; 

8055 6. “Oh! You Don't Know What You 
Are M i ss in g, ' ' and ' 'Yon ’ d Be tter Ask 
Me.” and “There Ts Somebody Waiting 
for me,” David Duggin; 

80564, "Villanelle,” and “Can It Be Love 
at Last?" Leela Corder: 

80565, “Ben Bolt." and "Could I,” Cecil 
Arden, contralto; 

80566, "Mattinata,” and "Lucrezia Bor- 
gia — II Scrgreto per esser Felici,” Cecil 
Arden : 

80567. “Blue Bells of Scotland,” and 
"Consider the Lilies.” Helen Davis; 

80568. ''Dearie,” and "The Amorous 
Goldfish.” T-Telen Ne.witt, soprano: 

80584 and 85, blank; 

80636, (a) “In Mirrored Waters,” and 
GO "By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
Marie Morri sev, contralto, with flute ob- 
bligato hv Harold L. Lyman, & "Mammy 
Dear.” Marie Morrisev: 

80655 fhrough 30666. blank: 

80708, 09. 14, and 35. blank: 

80739, 40. 41. 43, and 68. blank: 

80903 and 80904. blank; 

82108 through 82112, blank: 

82116, 62. 65. and 66, blank: 

82126, "Forgotten.” and "Shadows,” 
Amv Ellerman. contralto: 

82127. "T’ve Been Roamincr.” and “Land 
o’ Ge Lp.nl.” Amy Ellerman: 

82137. “Blue Bells of Scetland,” and 
"Fiorian’s Song.” Marie Tiffany: 

82141. "Fields o’ Ballyclare.” and ‘‘Mv 
Ain Folk.” Merle Alcock, contralto: 

82142, blank: 

32143. "Faust — King of Thule.” and 
"The Swallows.” Odette Le Fontenay: 

8214 6. "Good-Bve.” and “Some Day,” 
Odette Le Fontenay. 

I suspect this list nmVht be added 
to materially, but it suffices to show 
that Edison made, and in some man- 
ner distributed, at least a few copies 
of records that were never regularlv 
cataloged. On re-reading-, I am struck 
by several things: 

The records were nearly all in the 
80000 sei'ies, which sold at various 
times from $1.50 to $1.85. There is 
a remarkable percentage of sides con- 
taining two short selections, of the 
type I have already called “encore 
numbers.” There was a tendency to 
have the same song recorded by more 



Ida Gardner, photographed in 1917 
giving an Edison tone-test, made a Dia* 
mond Disc of “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail” that was never listed in the year- 
ly record catalogs. 


than one artist. Numbers with a 
Scotch flavor stand out to a remark- 
able degree. And there seems to be 
a startling proportion of contraltos. 

Now can any well-informed and 
charitable citizen give us the secret 
story, whatever it was, behind all 
these mysterious Diamond Discs? 

(The End) 


“A HOT TIME IN THE OLD 
TOWN TONIGHT” 

1886 

This famous rollicking tune may 
be properly listed as a patriotic song, 
and it has been so accepted by the 
Army ever since the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Like “Dixie” it has a min- 
strel background; it was written in 
a little Louisiana town by a show 
musician, Theodore Metz, who was an 
orchestra leader on tour with one of 
the smaller companies. 

This was in 1886. It had little pop- 
ularity at the time, and was not pub- 
lished until 1896, when it was brought 
out by Willis Woodward and Com- 
pany, with words by Joe Hayden. 
As Browne puts it: “the catchy, don’t 
care tune carried an irresistible at- 
traction for our fighter lads of 1898, 
when, as one music critic writes 
“Theodore Roosevelt catapulted into 
fame by adopting it as the official 
song of his Rough Riders.” 

— Kenneth Rose in the 
August, 1944, HOBBIES 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


PERFORMERS WHO REMADE TWO-MINUTE 
EDISON CYLINDERS 


Part I 

Record collectors, and especially 
those who specialize in preserving 
the now obsolete cylinders, suffered 
a severe loss when Dr. Duane D. 
Deakins died in a plane crash in the 
California mountains. 

Dr. Deakins, who was a staff phy- 
sician at the Bret Harte Sanatorium, 
Murphys, Calif., had devoted most of 
his spare time for several years to 
compiling catalogs of several types 
of cylinders. 

These are already scarce collector's 
treasures. They included the Edison 
Standard two-minute, the Amberol 
four-minute, Blue Amberol four-min- 
ute, Indestructible, and U.S. Ever- 
lasting. 

Although these listings are marred 
by a number of errors (they were 
to have been corrected in later edi- 
tions that may never appear) they 
nevertheless, represent a genuine pas- 
sion for the cause of cylinder collect- 
ing, and are invaluable for reference. 

When Dr. Deakins died he was 
amassing information concerning two- 
minute Columbia cylinders issued 
from 1889 to 1909, in the hope of 
presenting a complete Columbia list- 
ing. 

His work was left uncompleted, 
partly because Columbia catalogs for 
several years did not give names of 
artists who made records, but listed 
them merely as Tenor, Baritone, So- 
prano, and the like. 

Dr. Deakins did not want to pub- 
lish his Columbia booklet until all 
numbers, titles, and artists had been 
identified, but he had not been able 
to assemble a complete set of cat- 
alogs, and there were still hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of record numbers, 
still to be accounted for. 

If I had time I should like to 
attempt such a Columbia catalog 
myself, but time is one thing I don't 
have. I am a newspaper staff wri- 
ter, and turn out thousands of 
words every working day as part 
of my job. During my little leisure 
I find it impossible to perform 
much extended research in addition 
to looking after a large house, car- 
ing for my cats, and trying to do 
some of the almost innumerable oth- 
er things I am called on to accom- 
plish. 

More and more, it becomes out of 
the question for me to write let- 


ters, even to my long-standing 
friends. I have on hand hundreds 
of letters from HOBBIES readers 
which probably never will be an- 
swered, simply because I don't have 
the time or, if I did, couldn’t work 
24 hours a day. 

I am always glad to hear from 
readers, commenting on articles I 
have written or suggesting others 
that I might write, although I am 
something like 10 years behind with 


subjects about which I have commit- 
ted myself to write eventually. 

Letters I am unglad to receive 
are those in which I am asked to 
give information that would take 
hours of investigation to answer, or 
wanting to know how much old 
records are worth and where they 
can be sold. 

As my monthly advertisement 
saiys, I do not deal in records, can- 
not tell what they are worth, or 
point the way to a purchaser. All I 
can do is suggest that the would-be 
seller write to some of the persons 
who advertise in HOBBIES that 
they deal in old records. 

In spite, however, of saying that 
I lack time for research, I am about 
to give the results of some investiga- 
tions I have painstakingly made. 

I believe that Dr. Deakins' catalog 
of Edison Standard two-minute cy- 
linders has one serious omission. 
Where a cylinder was afterwards re- 
made by an artist other than the one 
who originally sang or played it, 
Dr. Deakins gives only the name of 
the first performer. 

This means that in many instances 
the listing of records under an ar- 
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“Denver ’Nightingale” — Billy Murray, right, is shown here with his devoted friend, 
James V. Martindale. When Murray was appearing with the National Barn Dance in 
Chicago in 1942, he remade several cylinders by other artists, but Billy’s popularity 
was so great none of his remade were by anyone except himself. 

— Photos , property of Jim Walsh 


tist's name is incomplete, and the 
person who consults the Deakins' cat- 
alog does not have available a com- 
plete list of that performer's cylin- 
ders. A few, who did only remakes, 
are not listed at all. ’ 

This applies to the two-minute 
Standards, alone. The wax four-min- 
ute Amberols were so<ld for only four 
years, from 1908 to 1912, a period too 
short, apparently, for the supply of 
moulds to be exhausted by even the 
best-selling* numbers. 

And neither are any “remakes” in- 
dicated in the Blue Amberol list. But 


NOTE : Because of the pressure of 
many other demands on his time, Mr. 
Walsh is sorry that he Is unable to reply 
to most of the correspondence he re- 
ceives from HOBBIES readers. He does 
not buy or sell records and is unable to 
tell anyone where to buy or sell them 
except to suggest writing to dealers who 
advertise in HOBBIES. He cannot make 
tape recordings or exchange tapes with 
readers, and he cannot supply back cop- 
ies of this magazine. These have to be 
ordered direct from HOBBIES. 1006 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60605. 


there were some, dubbed from Edi- 
son Diamond discs. Blue Amberols 
sold so poocly in the last half dozen 
years they were made, there was no 
danger of the moulds giving out. 

But the story is different with the 
two-minutes that appeared from 1896 
to 1912. Even after the cylinders be- 
gan to be gold moulded in 1902, there 
were no permanent masters. 

The master record was destroyed 
in making the moulds, and after the 
moulds became damaged from con- 
stant use it eventually became neces- 
sary to make a new supply. 

Where the original artist was avail- 
able and was considered satisfactory, 
he or she was used for the re-makes; 
but if not available, because of hav- 
ing become exclusive to some other 
company or for any other reason, 
another artist had to be substituted. 
These re-makes are not indicated in 
the Deakins' catalog. 

So I have decided that, in order 
to supplement the dedicated Doctor's 


admirable work, I will publish a list 
of these “make overs.” 

Dr. Deakins explained to me that 
he omitted identifying more than one 
version of a cylinder, and used only 
the name of the artist first record-'^^ 
ing it, in order to conserve space, ana 
because he thought multiple listings 
would be confusing. 

My own feeling, however, is that 
collectors need to know about the 
many changes that marked the Edi- 
son cylinder catalogs. 

It isn't fair, say, to a collector who 
wants to have information concern- 
ing every Edison record Ada Jones 
made, to omit her 1905 rendition of 
“Little Alabama Coon,” simply be- 
cause George J. Gaskin (and Arthur 
Collins, who also isn’t mentioned by 
Deakins) had sung it previously. 

It is this omission that I feel a 
holy urge to remedy. 

But first, some explanation is called 
for. Partly because of the pressui’e 
of time, I am listing only vocal and 
instrumental records. 

For the moment, I am not trying 
to report on remade versions of band 
and orchestral selections. They may 
come later, but the old-time cylinders 
of this type are of little interest to 
most collectors, and I see no need just 
now to list the many changes that 
were made in those categories. 

After all, the bands and orchestras 
were mostly house organizations. It 
makes little difference, as far as the 
sound is concerned, whether the box, 
in which the cylinder was issued, 
called the recording group the Edi- 
son Military Band, the Edison Con- 
cert Band, or something else. 

In giving details of the remade 
Standards I am following a policy 
exactly opposite to that of Dr. Dea- 
kins. He mentioned the name of the 
first artist to record a cylinder, but 
omitted that performer's successor or 
successors. 

I am placing the individual selec- 
tion under the name of the artist or 
artists who last made it. The A I go 
back to the original performer and 
follow in order with any others. 

A good example is the first cylin- 
der in this compilation, “As Your 
Hair Grows Whiter,” which I have 
put beneath the name of Harry An- 
thony, who made it in February, 1906. 

Next comes George J. Gaskin, who 
made the first version in 1898 or ear- 
lier; then Joe Natus’ 1902 interpre- 
tation, and finally, that of Albert 
Campbell, which I found for the first 
time in the October, 1903, catalog. 
Campbell’s, of course, gave way to 
Anthony’s. 

I have tried in every instance to 
list the first complete catalog or 
monthly supplement in which I found 
a particular version offered, but no 
guarantee is made that some of the 
cylinders may not have been listed 
earlier. 

I have perhaps the largest collec- * 
tion of Edison cylinder catalogs, but 
there are gaps. For instance, I have 
n o th i n g, aside from som e mon th 1 y 
listings in the Phonogram , between 
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the October, 1899, catalog, and the 
one dated “fall, 1902.” 

Similarly, there are several gaps 
from 1904 to 1906. A remake that I 
list as appearing for the first time, 
to my knowledge, in 1902, may have 
been issued in 1900 or 1901. 

Perhaps all uncertainty will be 
cleared up when Major H. H. An- 
nand and associated English record 
collectors publish the numerical list 
they are compiling of all Edison cy- 
linders. . 

However, I am not sure whether 
Major Annand and associates will in- 
dicate all artists who made, and re- 
made a record, or whether, the Dea- 
kins policy of giving only the first 
artist to sing or play it, will be fol- 
lowed. 

I admit I am somewhat uncertain 
concerning a few apparently remade 
records. The Edison system was some- 
times peculiar. 

For instance, take the second num- 
ber under Anthony, “Because.” I first 
found it, sung by Anthony, in the 
complete cylinder catalog for Novem- 
ber, 1905. 

Previously, it had been listed by 
Albert Campbell in October, 1899; 
by Joe Natus, 1902; and then by 
Campbell again in August, 1904 ! 
There are one or two other examples 
of such oddities. 

Going down the list, I find check 
marks beside the numbers of a few 
concerning which I felt I should make 
some comment. 

For instance, there is “Home With 
the Milk in the Morning,” which was 
listed in the March, 1910, supplement 
as being by Pete Murray, a vaude- 
ville tenor who made only a few Edi- 
son records. 

The March, 1911, complete catalog, 
just a year later, says the record is 
by the much better known and more 
popular Billy Murray. 

Now what happened? Did Pete 
Murray make the original version, 
only to have Edison remake it a few 
months later because it was consid- 
ered unsatisfactory, or because of 
damage to the moulds? 

Was Billy Murray chosen because 
Pete — no relation to Billy — was no 
longer available? 

Did Pete really make the record 
and did it continue to be by him ? 
But was Billy Murray’s name (un- 
der which it appeared until two-min- 
ute cylinder’s were discontinued in Oc- 
tober, 1912) substituted by mistake? 

Or was it really made by Billy to 
begin with, credited to Pete through 
error, and the error afterwards cor- 
rected? I wish I knew, but I don’t. 

Although the piano record of “Vio- 
lets,” first made by Frank P. Banta, 
was remade by Albert Benzler, the 
moulds remained in working order. 
Edison made a special indesti-uctible 
pressing of it for Banta’s son, Frank 
E. Banta, when the four-minute Blue 
Amberols were introduced late in 
1912. 

"Auction Sale of Household Goods,” 
has its share of peculiarities. It was 
issued by Len Spencer and Gilbert 
Girard in August, 1902: by Spencer 


and Alfred S. Holt in November, 
1905; Spencer and Girard again in 
April, 1907; then back to Spencer and 
Holt, in December, 1907; and finally 
by Spencer alone August, 1908. 

A soprano, Nellie Thomas — and 
does anybody now living know any- 
thing about her? — made a record of 
“For All Eternity.” It came out in 
1902. 

Far from lasting for all eternity, 
Miss Thomas’ version was replaced 
in August, 1904, with one by Corinne 
Morgan, the well-known and popular 
contralto. Then, in July, 1906, the 
Morgan interpretation gave way to 
one by another much less known con- 
tralto, Mary Porter Mitchell. 

Incidentally, it may be reasonably 
assumed that records, the moulds of 
which gave out so quickly they had 
to be remade over and over, were 
good sellers — unless Edison's experts 
gi*ossly under-estimated the number 


of moulds usually ranging from 10 to 
40, that would be needed. 

Some surprise may be felt at find- 
ing that Cal Stewart, the genial deli- 
neator of “Uncle Josh,” remade 
George W. Johnson’s highly individ- 
ual “Laughing Coon” and "Laughing 
Song,” in 1902. However, Stewart be- 
came exclusive to Columbia in 1903, 
and both numbers were soon after- 
wards relisted by Johnson. 

As the moulds wore out, Stewart’s 
“Uncle Josh” records disappeared 
from the Edison catalog. An “iron 
puddler,” Andrew ICeefe of Albany, 
N. Y., was engaged to record a few 
of them, but since they were not 
given the original Stewart catalog 
numbers they do not count as re- 
makes. 

It is at least as astonishing to find 
that Arthur Collins, in 1900, was in- 
duced to remake “Turkey in the 
Straw,” to which Billy Golden was 



Ada Jones, front, most popular recording comedienne of her day, remade 
“Little Alabama Coon,” which had previously been sung by George J. Gaskin 
and Arthur Collins. This 1908 picture shows Ada Jones with Beth Boone, who 
wrote several of the sketches recorded by Miss Jones and Len Spencer. 
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usually considered to have sole rights, 
just as Collins had with “The Preach- 
er and the Bear.” 

Golden appears to have temporarily 
quit vaudeville and records to oper- 
ate a Washington, D. C., hotel dur- 
ing that period, and must not have 
been immediately available. However, 
the Collins record soon disappeared 
and was replaced by the familiar 
Golden version. 

I believe this takes care of my 
introductory remarks. 

Next month comes an alphabetical 
listing, arranged by artists, of the 
remade two-minute Edison cylinders. 
I hope it contains information that 
will be useful to collectors of cylin- 
der records throughout the world. 


SHEET MUSIC 

By ALLEN DEBUS 

Irene Franklin and Burt Green 

Irene Franklin was one of the big- 
gest stars of the heyday of Ameri- 
can^ vaudeville, but there was little 
to indicate her future rise to fame 
prior to the time she met Burton 
Green at Tony Pastor's Music Hall 
in New York about 1905. Once asked 
about her voice, she replied, “I have 
two real notes and fake seven. I 
sing through my nose and make 
money; while if I had a singing voice, 
I'd probably be sin ging in grand 
opera and be broke.” Yet, in 1904 
“Dainty” Irene Franklin was fea- 
tured on the sheet music of a typi- 
cal tear jerker of the era — "On the 
Pillows of Despair” — indicating that 
she had indeed started her career 
as a singer rather than the superb 
character comedienne she was to be- 
come. This all changed after she met 
and married Burt Green who had 
been the pianist at Pastor's. Togeth- 
er they wrote songs to meet her 
rather limited range. Harry Birdoff 
recalls that: 

“Irene Franklin with her flaming red 
hair filled the old Palace Theatre on 
Broadway in her own amusing sketches. 
They were characterizations of a giddy 
girl returning from a picnic, a waitress 
in a Child's restaurant, an old lady ask- 
ing a great many questions at a railroad 
depot, etc. I remember her best as sing- 
ing “Red Head” in a romper costume 
and bare knees, and at that time she 
had a couple of children of her own at 
about that age. 

“Burt Green played solos while Irene 
Franklin made costume changes. He was 
really the orchestra, for in the early 
days of vaudeville a piano was the only 
instrument used to accompany the acts. 
He never took a bow, and, instead, sat 
in the dark when he accompanied Irene 
Franklin. He always called himself 'Irene 
Franklin’s scenery.’ ” 

Their success in vaudeville in the 
years preceding the first world war 
was crowned with their appearance 
in "The Passing Show of 1917,” and 
in the same year they left the United 
States to entertain the American 
troops overseas. Yet, show business 
changed rapidly in the years after 
the war, and the death of her hus- 
band in 1922 put an end to the act 


of "Franklin and Green.” Although 
she remarried and continued to star 
in vaudeville, there was a gradual 
waning of interest in many of the 
acts which had been solid box office 
in the years prior to 1917. Her last 
appearance on the Broadway stage 
was in 1929 in "Sweet Adeline” at 
Hammerstein's and her last movie 
was "Saratoga” in which she played 
the mother of Jean Harlow. Her last 
few years were in obscurity, as a 
charity case of the Actors Fund 
Home in Englewood, N.J., where she 
died in February, 1941 at the age 
of 65. 

The Franklin-Green Records 

Happily for the collector, the re- 
cordings made by Irene Franklin 
were made at the height of her fame, 
and almost all of them were recorded 
with Burt Green at the piano exact- 
ly as they were performed on the 
stage. The greatest number of these 
records were recorded in late 1911 
when she did a number of her spec- 
ialties for Edison and Columbia. The 
two sides prepared for Columbia at 
that time were recorded November 
11, and perhaps a little later she ap- 
peared at the Edison studios where 
she recorded another series of her 
characterizations. The Phonograph 
Sales Department Bulletin No. 70, 
dated December 28, 1911, announced 
the “Special Engagement of the 
“ 'Vaudeville Headliner' Irene Frank- 
lin” and continues: 

“Probably the most popular and in- 
teresting headliner in vaudeville today 
is Irene Franklin, who portrays char- 
acter songs, and who, with her husband, 


Mr. Burt Green (piano accompanist, and 
composer of the songs Miss Franklin 
sings), has appeared in all the large 
cities of the country. Their act is always 
the 'hit* of the bill, and their appear- 
ance one of the big events of the season. 
After much effort Miss Franklin has 
been induced to make records covering 
a series of her most popular songs. Na- 
iurally she selected the Edison as the 
instrument which would reproduce her 
art with the greatest fidelity. Inasmuch 
as we desire to place these records in 
the hands of the trade at the earliest 
possible date, the three (3) Amberols 
below mentioned will be issued as “spec- 
ials.’ ” 

The series 950-951-952 were to be 
shipped on or about January 20, 1912 
and appeared in the April, 1912 sup- 
plement. Except for “I Want to be a 
Janitor’s Child” which had an or- 
chestra accompaniment, all the Edi- 
son cylinders by Franklin had piano 
accompaniments by Burt Green. In 
June and July, Edison issued her 
versions of “The Chambermaid” and 
“I'm A-bringing Up the Family,” 
and it should be mentioned that the 
former was given the title "Don’t 
Never Trust a Traveling Man” on 
Columbia A1105. The Franklin cyl- 
inders were issued at the very end 
of the wax amberol experiment and 
although in the change over from 
wax to blue amberols most records 
by vaudeville personalities were 
dropped, the Irene Franklin records 
were an exception. All of the Frank* 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


PERFORMERS WHO REMADE TWO-MINUTE 
EDISON CYLINDERS 

By JIM WALSH 
PART II 

Alphabetical Listing Arranged by Artists 


2607— Darkey's Awakening (1899). 

2606— Darkoy’a Patrol (April, 1907). 

260ft— Darkey Tickle (Nov., 1905). 

2613 — Happy Days In Dixie (Aug., 1907). 

2616— Hot Stuff Patrol (1899). 

2625 — Nigger In a Fit (1899). 

2631- ^Sounds from Africa (1899). 

2635— Yankee Doodle (1899). 

7679 — Salome. Previously by Fred Van Eps (1907). 
7666 San Toy Selections. Previously by Fred 
Van Eps (1901). 

BANJO RECORDS— Remade by Fred 
Van Eps: 

2605 — Darkey’s Dream (Nov., 1905). Previously 
by Ruby Brooks (1898). 

2627— Patrol Comique (April. 1907). Previously 
by (1) Brooks (1898): (2) Ossman (1899). 

2632— Stars and Stripes Forever March (1905), 
Previously by Brooks (1898). 

7881 — Sunflower Dance (April. 1907). Previously 
by (1) Brooks (1901;): (2) Ossman (1902). 

BELLS RECORD— Remade by Albert 
Benzler : 

8379— Pretty Peggy (Dec., 1907). Previously by 
F. Rubsam (April, 1903). 

BUGLE CALLS — Remade by John Hazel: 

8144 Infantry Calls (Nov., 1905). Previously by 
A. L. Sweet (Sept.. 1902). 

8057 — U.S. Cavalry Calls (Nov., 1905). Previously 
ly by A. L. Sweet (July. 1902). 


ANTHONY, HARRY (John Young), Ten- 
or — Records Remade by: 

1562— As Your Hair Grows Whiter (Feb., 1906). 
Previously by George J. Gaskin (1898): Albert 
Campbell (1899); Joe Natus (1902); Campbell 
(Oct.. 1903). 

5710 — Because (Nov., 1905). Previously by Camp- 
bell (Oct., 1899); Natus (1902); Campbell (Aug., 
1904) . 

7587 Bird in a Gilded Cage (July, 1903). Pre- 
viously by Natus (Oct., 1900). 

8517— Down on the Farm (Nov.. 1905). Previ- 
ously by Frank-1 yn Wallace (Oct., 1903). 

7871 — I’ve a Longing in my Heart for You, 
Louise (Nov.. 1905). Previously by Natus (1901). 

5720— My Wild Irish Rose (July, 1906). Previ- 
ously by Campbell (1899); Natus. (1902). 

8038— Ring Down the Curtain (Aug., 1907). Pre- 
viously by Wallace (July, 1902). 


MUSIC BOX COMPANY 

LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass- 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 

Send for list of over 200 tun-es, plus 
Sfcst of restored musdoaJ boxes. 

A constant advertiser In BOBBIES 

for more than 15 years, tf« 


OLD RECORDS 
FOR SALE 

JusL purchased a quantity of Victor 
Records large size Red Seal Single- 
faced and a few of the smaller ones. 

Such artists as Alda, Calve, Caruso, 
Karrar, Gadski, Galli-Curci, Homer, 
Melba, Ponselle, Schumann - Heink, 
etc. 

Xo lists - give us the number of 
the record you are looking for and 
artist’s name and we will quote you 
if we have it. 

THE HOBBY STALL 
Hubert & Helen Harris 

Perth Road Amsterdam, N.Y. 

oc 


BAKER, SUSANNE, Contralto — Record 
Remade by: 

80 M Down Where Die Bluebells Grow (Nov., 
1903). Previously by Louise Roberts (June, 1902). 

BANJO RECORDS — Remade by Vess L. 
Ossman: 

Tiie following were originally made by Ruby 
Brooks in 1898 or earlier). 

2604-Coconmil Dance (Aug.. 1904). 


CLIFFORD ARTHUR, Baritone (George 
Alexander) — Remade by: 

7013 — Carmen— Toreador Song (Oct.. 1903). Pre- 
viously by J. J. Fisher (1899). 

COLLINS, ARTHUR, Baritone — Records 
Remade by: 

4011 — Turkey in de Straw (1901). Previously by 
Billy Golden (1899). 

6948— Way to Kiss a Girl (Nov., 1905). Previ- 
ously by Dan W. Quinn (1899). 


antique 

MUSIC BOXES 

for tale 

MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF ALL SIZES & TYPES 
Small 4 tune instruments up to large table models playing 
90 tunes, some with bells, drum, organ attachments, danc- 
ing dolls, etc. Also the disc type, all sizes, & extra discs. 
Lists upon request . Expert repairing. All work guaranteed . 

(Orig. Established Switzerland 1826) 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 
L39 4th Ave. Pelham, N. Y. 

Phone 014 PE, 8-1S06 tfp 



luiMaiiiiiiiuiiiaiimiiiuiiDiumuuiiatiuiiuniiaitiiiiiiiiiimmuiuiiiauiuuuiiiauaiuiiinaiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiQiiMiiiioHaiMnuiHHi 

MUSIC BOXES 

: t 

| Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm e 

s gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
? SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are \ 
| money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. \ 
\ Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. I 

| Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item ! 
j offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need | 
{ plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. | 

| Music box and bird cage bellows restored and bards refeathered. = 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 

; tfo C 

MiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiPiniiiiiiiiiDiiiiiniiiiiDiitiniuniDiiiimmnDiiiutiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiimiiiiiaiiiiiiinmaitM 
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OLD SALZBURG MUSIC BOXES 

MUSICAL BOXES - TALKING MACHINE8 - MUSIC ROLLS 
PLAYER ORGANS A PIANOS 

MUSIC MOVEMENTS AND MU81C ROLLS MADE TO ORDER 

Kensington, Maryland 20795 Phone 301 - 942-0416 

(See oup advertisement in Museum Department of HOBBIE8) 

tfc 
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FLUTE and VIOLIN DUETS — Remade 
by Eugene Rose and Eugene Jaudas: 
6*123 — Heart's Desire (Nov., 1905). Previously by 
Jaudas and Louis Atz (July. 1903). 

8495 — Mountain Echoes (Nov.. 1905). PreVously 
by Jaudas and Ate (Sept., 1903). 

8464 — On the High Alps (Nov.. 1905). Previous- 
ly by Jaudas and AU (An?., 1903). 

8404 — Spring of Love (Nov.. 1905). Previously 
by Jaudas and Ate (June. 1903). 

GILLETTE, IRVING (Henry Burr), Ten- 
or — Records Remade by: 

2018— Holy City (Nov,. 1905), Previously by (l) 
Roger Harding (1898); (2) Harry Macdonough (Oct.. 
1899). 

1515 — Home. Sweet Home (Nov.. 1905). Previ- 
ously by (1) George J. Gaskin ,1898); (2) Mac- 
donough (Oct.. 38990. 

8233 — ’Palms. The (Nov.. 1905). Previously by 
George M. Stricklelt (Nov.. 1902). 

HARLAN, BYRON G., Tenor— Records 
Remade by: 

5718— G I r! i Loved In Sunny Tennessee (J902). 
Previously by Albert Campbell (Oct.. lS^). 

8020 — Whore the SLlv'ry Colorndo Wends It 3 


‘'Banjo King/’ Vess L. Ossman, seated with banjo in front of him, is shown here in 
1916 with his Banjo Orchestra. The pianist is Max Lichtenstein and the young man 
with the saxophone may be Vess Ossman, Jr. The elder Ossman remGde several cylinders. 


COLLINS, ARTHUR, and HARLAN, 
BYRON G. — Records Remade by: 

7889— I Got Mine (Feb.. 1906). Previously by 
Arthur Collins and Joe Natus (1901). 

8018 — McManus and the Parrot (Nov.. 1905). 
Previously by Collins and Natus (Dec.. 1901). 

7665 Negro Recollections (Nov., 1905). -Previous- 
ly by Collins 0900). 

7474— O id Black Joe (Nov., 1905). Previously by 
Collins (1900). 

COLLINS, ARTHUR, and NATUS, JOE 
— Record Remade by: 

7997 — Whoa, Bill (1902). Previously by Collins 
(1900). 

CORNET SOLO — Remade by John Hazel: 

8582 — Last Rose of Summer (July. 1906). Pre- 
viously by Bohumir Kryl (Jan., 1901). 

CORNET DUET — Remade by John Hazel 
and William N. Barstow: 

8598— Two of Us ( Dec. . 1907 ) . P roviousl y by 
Hazel and Frank S, Seltzer (Jan., 1904). 
CORNET & TROMBONE DUET— Re- 
made by Herbert L. Clarke and Leo 
Zimmerman : 

8382 — Alice Where Art Thou? (Nov.. 1905). Pre- 
viously by Clarke and Leroy Haines (April. 1923). 
DRUM and FIFE CORPS— Remade by 
U.S. Marine Fife and Drum Corps: 

8058 — Forbes’ Farewell (Nov., 1905). Previous- 
ly by National Guard of New Jersey Field Mu- 
sic (July. 1902). 

DUDLEY, S. H., Baritone — Records Re- 
made by: 

1011 Ohln Chin Chinaman (Oct., 1899). Previ- 
ously by Dan W. Quinn, tenor (1898). 

1084 — Put Me Off at Buffalo (Oct.. 1899). Pre- 
viously by Quinn (1898). 

4012 — Whistling Coon (1902). Previously by 
George W. Johnson (1898). 

4013 — Whistling Girl (July 1, 1903). Previously 
by George W. Johnson (1898). 

DUFFY, JOHN H., Baritone — Records 
Remade by: 

7839 — Bedouin Love Song (Nov.. 1905). Previous- 
ly by J. W. Myers (19M). 

8010 — Bridge, The (Nov., 1905). Previously by 
J. W. Myers (June. 1902). 

EDISON MIXED QUARTET — Records 
Remade by: 

8321— Good Night. Good Night Beloved (April, 
1907). Previously by Mendelssohn Mixed Quartet 
(Feb.. 1903). 

8496 — Horae. Sweet Home (Atm.. 1907), Previous- 
ly by Mendelssohn Mixed Quartet (Sept., 1903). 

8356 — Sweet and Low (Nov., 1905). Previous- 
ly by Mendelssohn Mixed Quartet (March, 1903). 
EDISON MALE QUARTET— Record Re- 
made by: 

8217 — Lucky Jim (July. 1906). Previously by 
Lotus Quartet (Nov., 1902). 

EDISON TRIO — Record Remade by: 

8503 — Attlla — Praise Ye (Nov., 1905). Previous- 
ly by Metropolitan Mixed Trio (Oct.. 1903). 
FAVOR, EDWARD M. — Record Remade 
by: 

1066 — McGlnty at the Living Pictures (1899). 
Previously by Dan W. Quinn (1898). 


Way (Nov., 1905). Previously by J. Aldrich Lib- 
bey (April. 1902). 

HARLAN, BYRON G, and STANLEY, 
FRANK C. — Records Remade by: 

7540 — Baby's Prayer (July, 1903). Previously by 
Harlan and A. D. Madeira (1900). 

7498 — I Left Because I Love You (July, 1903). 
Previously by Harlan and Madeira (1900). 

7347 — In the Shadow of the Pine (July, 1903). 
Previously by Harlan and Madeira (1900). 

7603 — Sweet Antoinette (April, 1903). Previ- 
ously by Harlan and Madeira (1900). 

7475 — Where the Sweet Magnolias Bloom (April, 
1903), Previously by Harlan and Madeira (1900). 

7382 — While the Leaves Came Drifting Down 
(Aug., 1903). Previously a solo by Harlan (1900). 
HARRISON, JAMES F. (Frederick J. 
Wheeler), Baritone — Records Remade 
by: 

7701 — All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name (Nov., 
1905). Previously by J. J. Fisher (Oct.. 1899). 

7005 Calvary (Nov., 1905). Previously by Fisher 
(1899). 

7163 — Gypsy Love Song (Nov., 1995). Previous- 
ly by William F. Hooley (Oct., 1899). 

4914 — Bohemian Girl — Heart Bowed Down (Nov,, 
1905). Previously by Hooley Oct., 1899). 

7007— In Old Madrid (Nov.. 1905>. Previously 
by Fisher (Oct., 1899). 

7118— Just as the Sun Went Down (Nov., 1905). 
Previously by Fisher (Oct.. 1399). 

7327 — Schubert’s Serenade (Nov., 1905). Previ- 
ously by Hooley, bass (1900). 

4909— Warrior Bolu (Nov., 1905), Previously by 
Hooley (Oct., 1809). 

7014 — What a Friend We Have In Jesus (Nov., 
1905). Previously by Fisher (Oct.. 1399). 

JONES, ADA, Comedienne — Record Re- 
made by: 

1523 — Little Alabama Coon (Nov., 1903). Pre- 
viously by (1) Geoge J. Gaskin, tenor (1898): 
(2) Arthur Collins (1899). 

KAISER, JOHN, Comedian — Records 
Remade by: 

8360 — Casey and His Gang of Irish Laborers 
(Nov.. 1905). Previously by James H. White 
(March, 1903). 

8069 — Casey at the Telephone (Nov.. 1905). Pre- 
viously by James H. White (July. 1902). 

8103— Casey Courting His Girl (Nov., 1905). Pre- 
viously by White (Aug.. 1902). 

8075— Casey Taking the Guruis (Nov.. 1905). 
Previously by White (July. 1902). 
MACDONOUGH, HARRY, Tenor — Rec- 
ords Remade by: 

(Continued on page 42) 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REDUCING our collection. Write for 
list of top-quality musical boxes for 
sale, both disc and cylinder types. — 
Twomey, 267 Porter St., Manchester. 
Conn. d34S3 


SHEET MUSIC WANTED 


SHEET MUSIC, folios, orchestrations, 
pre-1930 jazz, ragtime & blues only. 
Wanted by private collector. Send list 
or description. — Prank Powers, 1061 
Celestial. Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. n38421 


The distinguished baritone, Reinald Werrenrath, as a young singer, remade W. H. 
Thompson's original Edison cylinder of “The Maple Leaf Forever.” Werrenrath is shown 
here with Mrs. Werrenrath, in his later years at his summer home at Chazy Lake, N.Y. 

— Photos , property of Jim Walsh 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 

2003— Almost Persuaded (Oct., 1809). Previously 
by Roger Harding (1898). 

1503 — Annie Laurie (Oct.. j899). Previously by 
George J. Gaskin (1898). 

1521 — Last Rose of Summer (Oct., 1899). Pre- 
viously by George Gaskin (1898). 

2033 — Maryland, My Maryland (Oct., 1899). Pre- 
viously by Harding (1898). 

1530— My Bea u t i ful I risli Maid ( Oct . . 1899). 

Previously by Gaskin (18981. 

1570— On the Banks of the Wabash (Oct., 1899). 
Previous 1 y by Gaskin (1898). 

1539 — Safe In the Arms of Jesus (Oct., 1899). 
Previously by Gaskin (1898). 

1574 — Sing Again that Sweet Retrain (Oct.. 
1899). Previously by Gaskin (1898). 

1575 — Sweetest Story Ever '(’old (1902). Pre- 
viously by (1) Gaskin (1898); (2) Campbell (1899). 

2C21— Sweet Bye and Bye (Oct., 1899). Previ- 
ously by Harding (1898). 

MAN DO LI N — Records Remade by Sam- 
uel Siegel: 

7234 — FairhlU Wheelmen (April, 1903). Previ- 
ously by W. C. Townsend (1898). 

7235- Story Teller WalU (April. 1903). Previ- 
ously by Townsend (Oct.. 1899). 

MILLER, REED, Tenor — Records Re- 
made by: (See also record remade by 
Miller under name of James Reed). 

6504 — Lost Chord (Aug., 1907). Previously by 
Harry Macdonough (Oct., 1899). 

7242— Sing Me a Song of the South (Aug.. 
1907). Previously by Macdonough (1899). 

1559 — Where js my Wandering Boy Tonight? 
(Aug., 1907). Previously by (1) Gaskin (1898); 
(2) Macdonough 'Oct., 1899). 

MITCHELL, MARY PORTER, Contralto 
— Record Remade by: 

8224 — For All Eternity (July. 190S). Previous- 
ly by (l) Nellie Thomas, soprano (Nov., 1902); 
(2) Corlnnc Morgan, contralto (Aug., 1904). 
MINSTREL RECORDS Remade by Ar- 
thur Colins, S. H. Dudley and Ancent 
City Quartet. These records, (all Oct., 
1899) were listed in 1898 as by Billy 
Heins and the Ancient City Quartet. 
4700 — How I Love My Lou. 

4702 — Laughing Song. 

4704 — Minstrel Scene. 

4705 — Three Minutes with the Minstrels. 
MORGAN, CORINNE, Contralto — Rec- 
ord Remade by: 

8223 Whisper and r Shall Hear (Aug., 1904). 
Previously by Nellie Thomas, soprano (Nov,, 1902). 

MURRAY, BILLY, Tenor — Records Re- 
made by: 

1027— Girl Wanted (Dec.. 1907). Previously by 
(1) Quinn (1898): (2) Dudley (Oct., 1899). 

10325— Home with the Milk in the Morning 
(March. 1911). Previously by Pete Murray (March. 
1910). 

8118— In the Good Old Summer Time (Nov.. 
1905). Previously hy William Redmond (Sept., 1902). 
8173— Taking a Trip up the Hudson (Nov.. 1905). 
Previously by Will'am Re lmond (Del . .1902). 

MYERS, J. W., Baritone — Record Re- 
made by: 

5800— Answer (19C2). Previously by Jcre Ma- 
honey (1899). 

PIANO RECORD — Remade by Albert 
Benzler : 

839*1 — Violets (Nov,. 1905). Previously by Frank 
P. Banta (May. 1903). 

PICCOLO RECORDS— Remade by Frank 
S. Mazziotta (Oct. 1899). (All originally 
by George Schweinfest, 1898). 

2802 — Darkies’ Jubilee. 

2801 — Gem Polka. 

2803— Irish Reel. 

2809— Nigger Fever. 

2810— Nightingale and the Frog. 

POTTER. FREDERIC H., Tenor— Rec- 
ord Remade by: 

8276— I'll Be With You When the Roses Bloom 
Again (Aug.. 1907). Previously by Harry Mac- 
donough (Dec.. 1902). 

REED, JAMES — Record Remade by: 
(See also under Reed's real name, Reed 
M iller.) 

82 j 7 — I’m Wearing my Heart Away for You 
(Nov.. 1005). Previously by Franklyn Wallace 
(Doc., 1902). 

SPENCER, Len, Comedian — Record Re- 
made by: 

8089— Auction Sale of Household Goods (Aug., 
1938). Previously by (1) Len Spencer and Gil- 
bert Girard (Aug., 1902): (2) Spencer and Al S. 
Molt (Nov.. 1905); (3) Spencer and Girard (April. 
1907); (4) Spencer and Holt (Dec., 1907). 

SPENCER, LEN, and HOLT, ALFRED 
S., Comedians — Records Remade by: 
8077 — Auc:ion Sale of a Bird and Animal Store 
(Nov.. 1905). Previously by Spencer and Girard 
(Aug.. 1903) . 

8061— Bouncer at the Blazing Rag (July, 1906). 
Previously by Spencer and Girard (July. 1902). 

8034 — Daybreak at Calamity Farm (Nov., 1905). 
Previously by Spencer and Girard (July. 1902). 

8035— Scene at a Dog Fight (July. 1906). Pre- 
viously by Spencer and Girard (July, 1902). 

3033 — Trip to the Circus (July. 1906). Previous- 
ly by Spencer and Girard (July, 1902). 


SPENCER, LEN, and MEEKER, ED- 
WARD, Comedians — Record Remade 
by: 

8941 — Krausmcyer and his Dog Schneider (Dec., 
1907). Previously by Spencer and Holt (March, 
1905). 

SPENCER, LEN and HUNTER, PARKE 
— Record Remade by: 

8704 — Reuben Haskins’ Trip in his Airship (Dec.. 
1907). Previously by (1) Spencer and Hunter 
(June. 1904); (2) Len Spencer (Aug., 1904), 

SPENCER, LEN, and VAN EPS, FRED 
— Records Remade by: 

8594, — Banjo Evangelist (April. 1907). Previ- 
ously by Spencer and Hunter (Jan.. 1904). 

8580— Hickory BUI (April, 19070. Previously by 
Spencer and Hunter (Jan., 1904). 

STANLEY, FRANK C., Baritone— Rec- 
ords Remade by; 

7838 — Asleep in the Deep (Aug., 1904). Previ- 
ously by J. W. Myers (1901). 

7004 — Beulah Land (Aug., 1904). Previously by 
J. J. Fisher (Oct., 1899). 

4918 — Down Deep within the Cellar .Oct., 
(1905). Previously by William F. Hoolcy ,Oct., 
1899). 

4007 — Old Sexton (October, 1905). Previously by 
Hooley (1898). 

7840 — Rocked In ihe Cradle of the Deep (Aug., 
1901). Previously by J. W. Myers (1901). 

7280, — Village Blacksmith (Nov.. (1905). Pre- 
viously by Hooley (1893). 

STEWART, CAL, Comedian — Record 
Remade by: 

4005 — Laughing Coon (1902). Previously by Geo. 
W. Johnson (1808). 

4004— Laughing Song (1902). Previously by John- 
son (1898). 

NOTE: ’’Laugh'ng Song" was relisted by John- 
son in April, 1903, and "Laughing Coon" in 
Aug.. 1904. 

TURNER, ALAN, Baritone — Record Re- 
made by: 

7010 — Love's Old Sweet Song (July, 1906). Pre- 
viously by J. J. Fisher (Oct.. 1899); (2) An- 

d-~w F'-'melder (Aug.. 1904). 

VIOLIN RECORDS— Remade by Charles 
D'Almaine: 

6702— Gypsy Dance (1932). Previously by Fred 
W. Hager (Oct.. 1899). 

6703 — Intermezzo from "Cavalloria Rusticana" 
(1902). Previously by Hager (Oct., 1899). 

7192— Schubert’s Senenado (1902). Previously by 
Hager (Oct.. 1899). 

7195— S*)r<n': Somr — Mendelssohn’s (1902). Pre- 
vious' v bv Hager (Oct.. 1893). 

WATEROUS , MR. and MRS. HER- 
BERT, Baritone and Soprano — Rec- 
ord Remade by: 

8253—0 That We Two Were Maying (Aug.. 1908). 
Previously by Cor'nne Morgan and Frank C. 
Stan'^v ( D^c . . 1902). 

WATSON, GEORGE P., Yodler— Record 
Remade by: 

4021— Hush a Bve. Baby (1902). Prevfou ly by 
L. W. Llpp (1898). 

4023— Sauerkraut is Bully (1902). Previously by 
Lio 1 '' (1898). 

WERRENRATH, REINALD, Baritone- 
Record Remade by: 

8799 — Maple Leaf Forever (De^.. 19074. Previous- 
ly bv w. H Thomoson (Sept.. 1904). 

WHISTLING SOLOS — Remade by Joe 
Belmont: 

7335 — Anvil Chorus— Trovatore (1902). Previously 
by "Angela” (1900). 

7334— Bobolink (1902). Previously by "Angela" 
(1900). 

7l co — Mocking P’-rd U902). Previously by Billy 
rNov . ifroy 

WHITE. JAMES H., Comedian— Records 
Remade by: 

r have been told that the May. 1901. Edison 


DOLLS WANTED 


WANTED: Old dolts or heads. Also 
Gibson Girl. — Goldie Schneider, 1047 
West Main, Galesburg:, 111. ja6084 


Wanted: Rose O'Neill dolls and 
othei’ signed Kewpie items. Old val- 
entines. Sunbonnet babies for own 
collection. — Ruth S. Hockett, 620 
W. Jefferson, Kokomo, Ind. n3675 

WANTED: Rose O’Neill Kewples and 
Happy Fats dolls or items in any form. 
— Mrs. Virginia Rhule, 824 East Capital, 
Springfield. 111. 62701 Jel20821 

WANTED: “Wizard of Oz" character 
dolls, toys, games, pamphlets, posters, 
picture books and cut-out books. Any- 
thing related to Oz. State condition and 
price. — Dick Martin, 53 W. Burton FI., 
Chicago 10. 111. tfx 


WANTED: Rose O'Neil signed Kewpie 
items. Happi Fats, Sunbonnet items, 
Kate Greenaway items. Please state 
price. T do not make bids. — Ruth S. 
Hockett, 620 W. Jefferson, Kokomo, Tnd. 

my!24872 


record catalog, which r do not own. contains 
19 "Casey" and four "Hiram Wilkins" monologs 
by James H. White. These must be remakes of 
Utles previously by Russell Hunting, who left the 
U.S. in 1899. and went lo England. 

Fourteen "Casey” records and eight others in 
the 1898 catalog are credited to Hunting, but 
no artist’s name is given with the same HUes in 
the 1899 issue. If White’s records bear the same 
number as Hunting's they should begin with 3801 
and run consecutively. Four tides by While were 
remade In 1905 by John Kaiser 
XYLOPHONE RECORDS Remade by 
Albert Benzler: 

These records were all previously made by J. 
Frank Hopkins and appeared in the monthly sup- 
plement or catalog on the dates that follow 
those assigned lo the Benzler versions. 

Alagazam March (July, 1905) — April, 1903. 

8412— Down Where the Wurzburger Flows (Aug., 
1907)— (June. 1903). 

8476 — Hot Scotch March (July. 1906).— Sept., 
1903). 

8005—1 Have Grown So Used to You (Aug., 1907 
—June. 1902). 

8366— Mr. Dooley Medley (April. 1907)— March. 
1903). 

8473 — Santiago WalU (July. 1906)— Aug.. 1903). 

8586 — Uncle Sammy March (Feb.. 1906)— Jan., 
19040. 

8393 — Under the Bamboo Tree Medley (July, 
1906)— May. 1903). 


DOLL BOOKS FOR SALE 


MINIATURE STUFF, 128 pages, hard 
cover, patterns, directions, illustrations. 
Sources of supply for making miniature 
furniture, dolls, accessories, $6.26. — Toy 
Trader, Middletown, Conn. 06467. apl26351 


1873-74 Demorest’s Pattern Catalog (re- 
print) 18 pages. Polonaises, CabrielJes, 
suits, underwear, costume Ideas for all 
the family. 500 pictures. $2. — Peak Doll 
Directory, 10 Boulder Court, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. Ask about your listing In 

P.D.D. n3065 

“THE AGE OF DOLLS." A compila- 
tion of source material for dating 19th 
century dolls. Pictures, descriptions and 
original prices of hundreds of dolls and 
doll articles, taken from catalogs and 
advertisements. Notes on the manufac- 
ture of dolls and their clothing. Ar- 
ranged chronologically and indexed. Pa- 
perbound. Price $6 postpaid. ‘‘Dolls, 
Makers and Marks,” is also available 
for $5. Both books by Elizabeth Cole- 
man, 4315 Van Ness St., Washington, 
D.C. 20016. d30G5 


THE DOLLHOUSE BOOK, Estelle 
Ansley Worrell. Seen on national TV. 
Patterns and directions for every imag- 
inable dollhouse accessory in period 
styles. Over 300 project ideas. 8^x11". 
hard cover, $6.50 postpaid. — Norman 
Worrell and Associates, P.O. Box 7246, 
ICansas City, Mo. 64113. n3276 


SO YOU ARE interested in anticiue 
dolls!! Illustrated, informative booklet 
on anticiue dolls (24 pages, SY^o 1 *"). 
Send $1 to: G. Bunting, 509 Walton Place, 
Scotia, N.Y. 12302. ol002 


DOLL PARTS 


10,000 Antique doll parts. I will restore 
your dolls or sell just parts. Heads, eyes, 
wigs, reproductions limbs, antique dolls. 
10c for list. Mail order or appointment 
only. (Closed month of August and from 
December 15 to January 15). — Dorothy 
J. Rawlings, 44914 3rd St. East, Lancas- 
ter, Calif. d60S21 


GERMAN hi own glass doll eyes. Stamp 
for list. — Lena Swartz, Rt. 5, Box 357, 
Oregon City, Ore. jel28801 


10,000 PAIRS porcelain arms & legs to 
match your old dolls. Cloth and kid 
bodies, all styles & sizes. Stamp for parts 
list. Dealers welcome. — Clara's Doll 
Hospital, 6911 McClain Lane, Paradise, 
Calif. mhl 22112 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2: twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change in address, r.o 
changes Dermltted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


In theory, the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Co. had permanent master rec- 
ords that would never wear out. Sup- 
posedly, as long as these masters 
were stored in fireproof vaults they 
would last forever and Victor artists 
were assured of "immortality” for 
their vocal or instrumental perform- 
ances. 

Although that was the theory, it 
didn’t hold good in practice. 

Red Seal artists, as well as per- 
formers of the "popular” type, were 
frequently called on to remake mas- 
ters of "big sellers” and the new ver- 
sions were issued under unchanged 
catalog numbers. 

In the Black Label group, artists 
often were changed. The record, how- 
ever, continued to be sold under the 
number it had originally been given. 
For Black Label performers, ’immor- 
tality” many times consisted of a 
decade, or a little more or less of cat- 
alog credit, before some other singer 
or player was substituted for the orig- 
inal artist. 

Recently, I have been going through 
catalogs of Victor records from the 
time the first double-faced list was 
offered in October, 1908, until, elec- 
tric recordings appeared for the first 
time in the June, 1925, supplement. 
I have done this to compile a list of 
acoustically recorded discs which un- 
derwent changes before being dropped 
from the catalogs. 

As far as I know and believe, no- 
body else has ever compiled such a 
list. And it will appear in HOBBIES 
in print for the first time. 

I knew that a great many changes 
of recording personnel had been made. 
But I was surprised to find how large 
a percentage of big-selling Victor rec- 
ords were made over. 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 


Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O, Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 

Send for Mat of over 200 tunes, plus 
list of restored musical boxes. 
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VICTOR 

DOUBLE-FACED 
RECORDS THAT 
WERE REMADE 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 

Many poor or fair sellers, of course, 
appeared in the catalog for a few 
years and were cut out without un- 
dergoing change. But if a record was 
one of the "standard” type likely to 
go on selling, the chances were bet- 
ter than even that one side, or prob- 
ably both, would be remade after a 
comparatively few years. 

I have not yet undertaken to pre- 
pare a list of remade single-faced 
Black Label records, because that 
would involve digging deep into Vic- 
tor’s earliest history. I may do so la- 
ter. 

And I may as well point out that 
although many Purple and Blue La- 
bel records and a considerable num- 
ber of Red Seals were remade one 
or more times by the original artists, 
new performers were not substituted 
for them. 

There were a number of reasons 
why Victor remade so many Black 
Labels. Damage to the original mas- 
ters was sometimes a factor, and the 
artist who had made them was no 
longer available, or his work might 
have deteriorated. 

Many of the remade 10 and 12-inch 
discs had been first sung or played 
during a comparatively primitive 
stage of the recording art, and the 
recording directors decided the rec- 
ords should be redone to bring them 
up to later standards. 


Quite often, too, the artists may 
have lost popularity, and it was 
thought good business to have 
the records reissued by singers or 
players whose work was still in strong 
demand. 

This would account for the fact 
that so many Hayden Quartets were 
remade, after the quartet had dis- 
banded, by groups such as the Peer- 
less, Criterion, and Shannon Quar- 
tets that were still active and pop- 
ular. 

Harry Macdonough, the Hayden’s 
second tenor was for years Victor’s 
most popular ballad soloist. But many 
of his records gave way to new ver- 
sions by other tenors. 

Corinne Morgan, the contralto, who 
made no Victor records after 1910 
was supplanted on many records by 
the fresh-voiced, vivacious young El- 
sie Baker. 

Charles D’Almaine, the violinist, 
who quit fiddling to become a chiro- 
practor, had the humiliation of being 
replaced by other musicians. And al- 
most all of Vess L. Ossman’s banjo 
records, that remained in the catalogs 
of the early 1920’s, were done over 
by Fred Van Eps. 

Speaking of Macdonough, the re- 
making of his records must not have 
caused him any special grief, for he 
was manager of the Victor artist and 
repertoire department during most of 
the "remake” period. He must have 
approved the changes and selected the 
artists to make them. 

After the electrical process doomed 
the old horn recording method, many 
of the popular sellers, of course, were 
remade through the microphone. But 
as a rule they were issued under 
new numbers, regardless of whether 
the remakes were by the original per- 
formers or someone else. 

I have not included electrical rec- 
ordings in my research. 
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MUSIC BOXES 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm | 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are I 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need 
plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 

m 
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Fred Van Eps remade several of Vess L. Ossman's banjo re- Elliott Shaw remade earlier Victor records, 

cordings for Victor. Henry Burr remade earlier recordings by Harry Macdonough 

Singing both as soloists and in duets, Charles Hart and and Frederic C. Freemantel. 


Occasionally. I came across some 
things that I found baffling. An ex- 
ample of a real puzzler is 16009 which 
appeared in the first list of double- 
faced Victor records. On the A side, 
the late Dr. Frederic C. Freemantel 
originally sang “Lord, I’m Coming 
Home.” The B side was occupied by 
Frank C. Stanley’s interpretation of 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought.” 

Freemantel’s side remained in the 
Victor catalog until the 1919 edition. 
It gave way then to a version by 
Harry McClaskey, better known un- 
der his assumed name of Henry Burr. 

The 1919 catalog said Stanley’s 10- 
inch record of “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought” had been replaced by a new 
version sung by Wilfred Glenn, the 
Shannon Quartet manager and bas- 
so, now living in retirement at Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

But in 1921 Stanley’s name reap- 
peared and Glenn’s went out. Two 
years later, Stanley gave way to El- 
liott Shaw, the Shannon’s baritone. 

What was going on? Since Frank 
Stanley had died in December, 1910, 
he could not have recorded a fresh 
version to take the place of the one 
attributed to Glenn. 

Several years ago, Stanley’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Elizabeth Repel ow of West 
Orange, N. J., mentioned to me a 
misunderstanding that had arisen con- 
cerning a record on which her fath- 
er’s name and Glenn’s were confused. 

Mrs. Repelow either said she and 
other members of her family once 
heard a Victor record with Glenn’s 
name on the label but containing her 
father’s voice, or that the label read 
Frank C. Stanley but the voice was 
Glenn’s. 

Stanley also had made a 12-inch 
record of “One Sweetly Solemn 
Thought,” which was remade by 
Glenn. Conceivably, Glenn had not re- 
made the 10-inch version, but through 


error was credited with doing both. 

Then, after the error had carried 
through a couple of catalogs, it was 
detected and Stanley’s name was re- 
stored until his version was replaced 
by Shaw’s. But that is merely a guess. 

Another puzzle is why the Peerless 
Quartet record of “Medley of Foster 
Songs,” 35095, was remade by the 
Criterion Quartet when the Peerless 
was the most popular of all record- 
ing ensembles. 

Possibly, the master or matrices 
became damaged while the Peerless 
was on one of its long concert tours. 
And Victor, needing to press some 
more copies immediately, wasn’t will- 
ing to wait until Henry Burr’s organ- 
ization returned. 

Frederic Freemantel’s records were 
remade by Henry Burr under his real 
name of Harry McClaskey. They ap- 
peared for a few years in the cat- 
alog under the McClaskey name. 

Then, in the 1925 catalog- — the last 
Victor issued before electric record- 
ing caused the vast majority of old 
records to be discarded — the name of 
McClaskey was dropped, and the rec- 
ords were issued as by Burr. This 
also happened to “Somewhere a Voice 
is Calling,” which the tenor had made 
in 1914 as McClaskey. 

I am wondering whether the Burr 
versions were the same as those which 
appeared under the McClaskey name, 
or whether they involved still another 
make-over. 

When Burr’s remake of Harold Jar- 
vis’ famous “Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where” appeared in 1924 it was rea- 
sonable to assume that some misfor- 
tune occurred to the Jarvis master. 
But when Victor issued a special cat- 
alog of records of historical and per- 
manent interest in 1927 the Jarvis 
side was restored. 

This might indicate that the orig- 
inal master had not been damaged, 


but the change was made because 
Jarvis no longer had a large follow- 
ing and Burr was still popular. 

Another question: Why was Emil 
Keneke’s cornet record of “The Ro- 
sary” remade by Leon L. Handzlik 
when Keneke was still Victor’s chief 
trumpeter? 

In giving this list of made-overs, 
I shall set down first the record 
number, then the title, followed by 
the name of the original performer, 
and the year in which the disc first 
appeared in the double-faced list. 
Since most of these re-done records 
had previously been issued single- 
faced, the actual recording date was 
often several years earlier than in- 
dicated here. 

Then follows the name of the ar- 
tists who did the remaldng and the 
year in which the make-over was first 
cataloged. 

It is safe to assume that, as a rule, 
the remake was made in the year pre- 
ceding that in which it entered the 
catalog. For instance, “1913” means 
the remade record first appeared in 
the 1914 catalog, but in all likelihood 
was recorded in 1913. 

Sometimes only one side of a dou- 
ble-faced record was remade, to be- 
gin with. But the other followed a 
year or so afterward. 

Where only one side was remade 
throughout the record’s active life, I 
am not giving the coupling. 

— o — 

List of remade records will appear In 

the December issue of HOBBIES. 

— o — 

He has a right to criticize who has 
a heart to help. 

It has been my experience that 
folks who have no vices have very 
few virtues. 

— Abraham Lincoln 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

LIST OF DOUBLE-FACED RECORDS THAT 
WERE REMADE 

By JIM WALSH 
PART II 



From left" to right: 

Elsie Baker, shown here with Allen G. Debus and Ross Keegan at the 1948 ''John 
Bieling Day" party at Garden City, N Y., made over many records originally sung by 
another contralto, Corinne Morgan. 


16003 Bcamirul Isle of Somewhere, suns: by 
Harold Jarvis, tenor (1908). Remade by Henry 
Burr, tenor (1924). REVERSE: Christ Arose, sung 
by Hayden Quartet. (1908). Remade by Shannon 
Quartet. 1924). 

16009 Lord. I’m Coming Home, suns by Fred- 
eric C. Freemantcl, tenor (1908). Remade by Har- 
ry McClaskey, tenor (1919). REVERSE: One 
Sweetly Solemn Thought, suns by Frank C. 
Stanley, baritone (19081. Remade by Wilfred 
Glenn, bass (1919). Frank C. Stanley (1921) and 
Elliott Shaw. (1923). 

16019 Widow Dooley, comic Irish sketch by 
Ada Jones and Lon Spencer (1908). Remade by 
Ada Jones and Billy Murray (1922). 

16045 Devil’s Dream Reel and Speed the Plow 
Reel, both by Victor Dance Orchestra (1908), Re- 
made by John Taylor, violinist (1921). 

16046 Voice of Love, cornet and flute duet 
by Emil Kencke and Darius Lyons (1908). Re- 
mado by Rosario Bourdon, ’cello, and Clement 
Barone, flute (1920). REVERSE: The Rosary, 
cornet solo by Kencke. Remade by Leon L. 
HandzIIk, comet (1921). 

16051 Serenade (Picmc). violin solo by Charles 
D’Almatne (1908). Remado by Michael Gusikoff 
(1920). 

16052 In Venice, whistling solo by Mi's. Alice 
Shaw (1908). Remade by Margaret McKee, whist- 
ler (1922). 

16060 Hosanna and Holy Night, tenor solos by 
Harry Maed enough (1908). Remade by Lewis 
James, tenor (1924 and 1923, respectively). 

16061 Flo rod ora —In the Shade of the Palm, sung 
by Macdonough (19081. Remade by Shaw (1921). 
REVERSE: TeU Me. Pretty Maiden, soprano and 
tenor duet by Elise Stevenson and Macdonough 
(1908). Remade by Victor Light Opera Sextet 
(1921). 


1G088 TitPs Serenade, cornet and flute duet 
by Kencke and Lyons (1908). Remade by Kencke 
and Barone (1920). 

16092 Gay Gossoon, banjo solo by Vess L. 
Ossman. Remade by Fred Van Eps (192-1). RE- 
VERSE: St. Louis Tickle, played by Ossman- 
Dudley Trio (1908). Remade by Plantation Trio 
(1924). 

16105 Bring Back my Bonnie to Me, sung by 
Hayden Quartet (1909). Remade by Criterion 
Quartet (1924). 

16139 Killarney, sung by Macdonough (1909). 
Remade by Burr (1921). 

16166 Vesper Service and Beulah Land, both 
by Hayden Quartet (1909). Remade by Peerless 
Quartet (1924). 


ANTIQUE 

MUSIC BOXES 
FOR SALE 


Swiss type, many with organ, bells 
& drums in various sizes. Disc type 
all makes with discs from 4" diam. 
up. Bird boxes & bird cages & rare 
musical mechanical pcs. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

(Specialists Since 1825) 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

914 PE 8-1506 tfc 
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MUSIC BOXES 

Antique Swiss music boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm j 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- : 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT” hence you are j 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. ■ 
Hundreds of music boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. : 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item : 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need : 
plenty of work on them to be in flawless condition. | 

Music box and bird cage bellows restored and binds refeathered. | 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 
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16178 Jesus Christ is RJsen Today, by Hay- 
den Quartet (1909). Remade by Shannon Quar- 
tet (1924). REVERSE: Blest be the Tie that 
Binds, sung by Trinity Choir (1909). Remade by 
Trinity Quartet (1924) . 

16184 Holy City— Parts 1 and 2 by Macdonough 
(1909). Remade by James (1924). 

16192 My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice, sung by 
Corinne Morgan (1909). Remade by Elsie Baker, 
contralto (1912). 

16194 Nightingale and the Frog, piccolo solo 
by Lyons (1909). Remade by Barone (1922). 

16195 Home. Sweet Home, by Macdonough (1909). 
Remade by Charles Harrison tenor (1922). 

16196 Sing Me to Sleep, by Morgan (1909). Re- 
made by Baker (1912). REVERSE: O nonuse 
Me by Macdonough. Remade by William Robyn, 
tenor (1921). 

16197 Home, Over There by Macdonough and 
Hayden Quartet (1909). Remade by Peerless Quar- 
tet (1921). REVERSE: Oh, Come, All Ye Faithful 
by Hayden Quartet (1909). Remade by Criterion 
Quartet (1923). 

16212 Elegle by EUse Stevenson (1909). Remade 
by Elizabeth Spencer (1920). 

16216 Saved By Grace, tenor duot by Mac- 
donough and John Bieling (1909). Remade by 
Albert Campbell and Burr (1924). REVERSE: 
My Faith Looks Up To Thee by Trinity Choir 
(1909). Remade by Trinity Quartet (1924). 

16217 The Bridge by Hayden Quartet (1909). Re- 
made by Peerless Quartet (1924). 

16218 Massa's in the Cold, Cold Ground by 
Hayden Quartet (1909). Remade by Glenn and 
Shannon Four (1909). REVERSE: Cornfield Med- 
ley by Hayden Quartet (1909). Remade by Peer- 
less Quartet (1923). 

16239 He Will Hold Me Fast by Hayden Quar- 
tet (1909). Remade by Criterion Quartet. (1921). 

16255 I Need Thee Every Hour by Macdonough 
and John Bieling (1909). Remade by Campbell 
and McClaskey (1919), and Campbell and Burr 
(1925). 

16261 Rest for the Weary and Shall Wo Gather 
at the River? Both by Hayden Quartet (1909). 
Both remade by Peerless Quartet (1924). 

16266 Keep Off tho Grass and Silver Heels, ban- 
jo solos by Ossman (1909). Both remado by 
Van Eps (1920). 

16269 Calvary, baritone solo by Stanley. Remade 
by Edgar Kiefer (1924). 

16286 Will There Be Any Stars In My Crown? 
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by Hayden Quartet (1909). Remade by Criterion 
Quartet (1923). 

16288 Sabbath Mom by Macdonough (1909). Re- 
made by Burr (1921). 

16296 Birds In the Forest, trio for two violins 
and flute by Howard RaLtay, Theodore Levy and 
Darius Lyons (1909), Remade by Rattay, Wltz- 
mann and Barone (1921). 

16313 Largo (Handel), violin solo by Rattay 
(1909). Remade by Alexander Schmidt (1921). 

16388 Annie Laurie and Ben Bolt, contralto so- 
los by Morgan (1909) .Remade by Baker (1912). 

16389 Old Folks at Homo by Morgan (1909). 
Remade by Baker (1912). 

16390 Turkey in the Straw Medley by Ossman 
(1909). Remade by Van Eps (1921). 

16393 Medley of Old Time Reels by D'Almalne 
(1909). Remade by Taylor (1923). 

16398 Bohemian Girl — Then You’ll Remember 
Me sung by Macdonough (1909). Remade by 
James (1924). 

16399 Oh Morning Land by Stanley and Mac- 
donough (1909). Remade by Macdonough and Ed- 
ward Hanoi bon (Reinald Werrerorath) (1919). RE- 
VERSE: God Be With You Till We Meet Again 
by Hayden Quartet (1909). Remade by Orpheus 
Quartet (1919). 

16402 Dixie by Byron G. Harlan and Stanley 
(1909). Remade by Criterion QuarLct (1921). 

16405 In the Gloaming by Morgan (1939). Re- 
made by Elizabeth Spencer (1920). 

16408 The Palms by Macdonough. Remade by 
Robyn (1921). 

16410 Angri's Serenade, violin and cello duet 
by Rattay and Louis Heme. Remade by Rattay 
and Barone (1923). 

16412 Where Is My Boy Tonight? by Hayden 
QuarLct (1909). Remade by Peerless Qua net (1U25). 

16414 Tell Mother I'll Be There by Hayden 

Quartet (1903), Remade by Peerless Quartet (1925). 
REVERSE: Some Time We’ll Understand by 

Trinity Choir (1909). Remade by Trinity Quar- 
tet 0924). 

164 15 Just Before the Battle. Mother by Mac- 
donough and Bleling (1903). Remade by Camp- 
bell and Bun- (1922). 

16431 Throw Out The life Line by Macdonough 
and Hayden Quartet (1910). Remade by Burr and 
Peerless Quartet (1922). 

1644S I Couldn’L Hear Nobody Pray by Fisk 
University Jubilee Quartet (1910). Remade by 
Bethel Jubilee Quartet (1924). 

16453 Golden Sll'ppers by Fisk University Ju- 
bilee Quartet (1910). Rernnde by Bethel Jubilee 
QuarLct (1924). 

16-173 Dollar Princess Waltz, played by Victor 
Dance Orchestra (1910). Remade t:v The Trou- 
badours (1925). 

16484 Song of the Soul, viollncello solo by 
Victor Sorlln (1910). Remade by Yasha Bunchuk 
(1924). 

16490 Ave Marla by Elizabeth Wheeler, soprano 
0910). Remade by Della Baker, soprano (1925). 

164 95 Hail Columbia by Macdonough and Hay- 
den Quarto:. (19101. Remade by James and Shan- 
non QnarLet (192o). 

16531 Tramp. Tramp. Tramp by Harlan and 
Stanley. Remade by Criterion Quartet (1921). 

16532 The Ninety and Nine by Freemantel. Re- 
made by Harry McClaskey (1919) and Henry Burr 
(1925). 

16533 My Mother's Prayer by Freemantel. Re- 
made by James (1924). 

1653S Mocking Bird, violin solo by D’AImafnc 
(1910). Remade by Taylor (19230. 

16663 Homo. Sweet Home, sung by Morgan 
(1910). Remade by ElizabeLh Spencer (1921). 

16567 Bunch of Rags, banjo solo by Ossman 
(1910). Remade by Van Eps (1921). REVERSE: 
Dixie Girl March by Ossman-Dudley Trio. Re- 
made by Plantation Trio (1922). 

166SS Near the Cross by Elizabeth and William 
Wheeler (1911). Remade by Alice Green and 
Ravnioiid Dixon (Olive Kline and Lambert Mur- 
phy) (1923). 

16695 Melody In F by Vienna Qitarlci (1911). 
Remada by Floremine Quartet (1922). 

16700 Dear Lord and Father by Elizabeth and 
William Wheeler (1911). Remade by Kline and 
Murphy (1925). 

16741 My Wild Irish Rose by Hayden Quartet 
(1911) . Remade by Criterion Quartet (1923). 

16742 Jesus, Saviour, Pilot Me by Freemantel 
(19111. Remade by MrCIaskey (1919) and Burr 
(1924:). REVERSE: Nearer. My God. To Theo by 
Hayden Quartet (1911). Remade bv Peerless Quar- 
tet (1924). 

16743 Softly and Tenderly by Freemantel (1911). 
Remade by McClaskey (1918) and Burr (1925). 
REVERSE: Old-Time Religion by Hayden Quar- 
tet. (1911). Remade by Criterion Quartet (1921). 
16749 When ihe Roll is Called Up Yonder by 
Hayden Quartet (1911). Remade by Criterion 
Quartet (1921). 

1681 3 Last Rose of Summer by Elizabeth Whee- 

(Continued on page 45) 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado. S0205. sl2698 


RARE MUSIC. We buy, sell, trade all 
categories. All inquiries promptly an- 
swered. Largest stock in the West. Same 
location 32 years. Expert photostat all 
sizes. — Music Mart, 3201 West 6th St., 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. mh62511 


RECORDS WANTED 


THE ONLY RECORDS I want to buy 
are sapphire, center-start Pathe discs by 
Gene Greene, "The Ragtime King." I 
will pay §3 for fine copies of Pathe rec- 
ords by Greene, if they are not already 
in my collection. I need some Victor 
and Columbia record supplements and 
catalogs prior to 1913. Do not need Vic- 
tor and Columbia catalogs and supple- 
ments after that year. Want phono- 
graph trade publications, such as the 
Talking Machine World from 1905 to 
1926 and The Edison Phonograph or 
Amberola Monthly, Diamond Points, the 
Columbia Record and the Voice of the 
Victor. — Jim Walsh, Box 476, Vinton, 
Va. tfx 


WANTtD: Criterion Records - 11%" 
across, for antique music box. — Able 
Art Service, 77 Summer St., Boston. Mass. 
02110. mh3234 


WANTED: Ampico rolls (black box), 
Edison disc records (white label) and 2- 
minuLe Indestructible cylinder records. — 
T, P. Grattelo, 2614 Central, Alameda, 
Calif. ja3863 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


USED old records for sale of former 
opera singers. Correspondence invited. 
Attention collectors. — Charles Twain, 
1360 Harbor Drive, Sarasota, Fla. dlOGl 


FOR SALE: Old used records of opera 
stars - Gluck, Galla Curci, Journtt, Ruf- 
fo, Caruso, etc. What is your offer? — 
C. Twain, 1360 Harbor Drive. Sarasota, 
Fla. dl291 

SHARE TAPE COLLECTION 20’s-30’s. 
Pops originals. StaLe interest. G-selection 
sampler $1. 2 tracks. 3%". — Doug Mar- 
tin, 396 Toler, San Leandro, Calif. ja3253 


PIANO RECORDINGS - all types - 
cylinders, discs, LP’s, and rolls, wanted 
to buy or trade for your needs. Rare 
vocal discs and others to trade. — Inter- 
nationa! Piano Library, 12416 Euclid 
Ave,, Cleveland 6, Ohio. mh66501 


RECORD COLLECTORS! Lists avail- 
able (78‘s) : Old-time musical comedies 
and Broadway shows, Irving Berlin 
songs, bands and brass, rural comedy, 
etc. Also Caruso, Jolson, Dalhart, Mc- 
Comack, Austin, etc. Send $1 for lists 
of artists or category desired, refund- 
able first order. 1905 Victor catalog $2; 
World War 1 lp with Gen. Pershing, 
Jolson, George M. Cohan, others singing 
original 1914-18 songs $5; Thomas Edison 
speaking §1. — Memory Shop, 1762 Ox- 
ford, S.E., E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 49506 

d30021 


BUY, SELL, TRADE 12" and Ifi" radio 
transcriptions, all types. — Paul Seri van. 
238 West Slate, Niles. Ohio ja3882 


FOR SALE: 12 Edison Amberol records, 
misc. songs, inch classified record cata- 
log. Excellent condition. — E. Bouchal. 
951 h PI. & Jackson, Hinsdale, 111. Phone 
FA 3-9094. dISGl 


RARE 78’s. State category. — Record 
Lists, P.O. Box 2122, Riverside. Calif. 
92506. d 12867 


RECORDS: 7S’s of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thibault, 561 Ferry Ave., 
Camden 4. New Jersey. ' ja3483 


OLD FAVORITES and evergreens. Vo- 
cal. Instrumental, all kinds. Tell me your 
likes. — Ray Hargraves, 8745 Florence, 
Brentwood. Mo. 63117. mh6R06 


35.000 classical records of every kind 
of labels. Also over 50,000 popular rec- 
ords sold very reasonably. Our speical- 
ty: advanced collectors. — ,T. Sicignano. 
29 Columbia Ave., Nutley, N.J. d3844 


CLASSICAL vocals. Golden Age orig- 
inals. Send $1 for 26 page catalog No. 

4. Refundable. — Ray Hargraves. 8745 
Florence Ave., Brentwood, Mo. 63117. 

f6407 


MONTHLY LISTS of classical vocal 
78 r.p.m. Many rarities. Operatic 78 col- 
lections bought. — The Domart Collec- 
tion, 400 Mineral Spring Ave., Paw- 
tucket, R.I. Phone PAwtucket 3-2889. 

myl22971 


OVER 100,000 hard-to-get records, 1903 
to L.P. — Jack's Record Cellar, 264 Scott 
SL, San Francisco 17, Calif. myl2Gl21 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS BUREAU - 
Reviews articles - art, books, music, 
theater, dance, movies. Americana, poli- 
tics, etc. Reasonable rates. — P.O. Box 
2147, G.P.O., New York. N.Y. 10001 d3004 


COLLECTORS’ GUIDE American Re- 
cordings 1895-1925 (Julian Morton Moses). 
200 pages, $5.95 postpaid. — Classical 
Record Shop, 825 Seventh Ave., New 
York 19, N.Y. mhl26351 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


REDUCING our collection. Write for 
list of top-quality musical boxes for 
sale, boLh disc and cylinder types. — 
Twomey, 2G7 Porter Sl., Manchester. 
Conn. d3483 


MUSICAL BOXES, bought-sold -repair- 
ed. Music boxes & rolls made to order. 
Specialists in mechanical musical Instru- 
ments — Old Salzburg Music Boxes, Box 
203, Kensington, Md. 20795 0124661 


TAPED RECORDINGS 


ACOUSTIC and elect, operatic record- 
ings on my tapes. 50c per selection. For 
information and list send stamp to: "Re- 
recordings," 22% Conway St., Greenfield, 
Mass. d38S3 

PIANOS & ROLLS 


DUO- ART & Ampico rolls. New cus- 
tom reprodutcions. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Send for current list. — Harold Pow- 
ell, 5652 Willowcrest Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 91601. apl28041 


BUY AND SELL all piano and music 
rolls, especially Duo-Art, Ampico. Lists 
unnecessary. — Stewart, 787H, Kemah, 
Texas. 77565. myl22511 

Wanted: Piano rolls. Ampico or 
Duoart. Write: Newton, Ingomar, Pa. 

d6084 


WANTED: Rolls for Wurlitzer Military 
Band organ. Style #125 and #150. Pre- 
fer rolls cut before 1940. I am looking 
for these selections: "The Merry-Go- 
Pvound Broke Down,” "Carolina in the 
Morning," "The Peanut Vendor Song." 
Will accept any others on your terms, 
write first. — D. H. Smith, 65 N. 2nd 
St.. Hamburg. Pa. 19526. ja3088 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


WANTED: Seeburg, Coinola, Nelson - 
Wiggen, Mills coin slot pianos, plays 
large paper roll. — Shaner, 1042 Myrtle 
St., Cumberland, Maryland. f 3403 


CYLINDER and disc phonographs, rec- 
ords, parts, horns, repairs, record lists, 
reproducers, parts wanted, — Dave Hou- 
ser, 203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 17954. 

ap!26121 


THORN phonograph needles. Excel- 
lent reproduction. Will not blast. Cannot 
injure records. Many plays and can be 
sharpened (inquire). $1 per LO. — Tolley, 
1155 Marin Ave.. Albany 6. Calif. 94706. 

f3464 


PHONOGRAPHS WANTED 


WANTED cylinder and old phono- 
graphs, any condition, all types of parts, 
please describe well and price wanted. — 
Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., So- 

quel. Cal i f . f3004 

WANTED: (Victor VI) in good con- 
dition. — H. Stuart Kenney, 430 E. Mt. 
Pleasant Ave., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 

mh6215 
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BRITTEN’S OLD CLOCKS & WATCHES 
AND THEIR MAKERS 
7th and Revised Edition 
Originally published to sell for 526. 
516 5"xll" pages. List of makers. 
$6.95 Postpaid 
ADAMS BROWN COMPANY 
P.0. Box 349 Exeter, N. H. 

Send stamp for eatalog describing SfiO books 
an Clooks and Watches. tfc 

• * — ° — — a — 0 — n — '* 


CLOCK & COLLECTOR BOOKS 

Dreppards, American Clocks $6.96 

McKearins - American Glass .... 12.96 
Ormsbee: Field Guide To American 

Victorian Furniture 4.96 

DeCarle’s Clock & Watch Repairing 8.60 

Kerfoot: American Pewter 3.95 

Kovel: Directory of Marks on Am- 
erican Silver, Pewter. & Silver PI. 6.96 

Belknap's, Milk Glass 7.50 

Metz, Early Amer. Pattern Glass 7.00 
Kovel: Dictionary of Marks on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain 3.00 

Brittens: Old Clocks & Watches . . 6.75 

Nutting, Furniture Book 16.00 

Andrews, Shakers Furniture 2.00 

Palmer’s Book of American Clocks 12.95 
Haven & Belden - History of the 

Colt Revolver 7.96 

Kovel: American Country Furni- 
ture (1780-1876) 7.50 

ZELLNER’S BOOK SERVICE 
Wind Gap, Pennsylvania 

do 


Custom built wheels & parts for French 
clocks, German clocks, antique, grand- 
father clocks and wood wheel Terry 
clocks. Music boxes rebuilt. We have 
one of the best equipped shops in the 
South. 

Free estimates. All work guaranteed. 

B. W. SETZER 

4534— 29th St., N.W. Washington, D.C. 

tfc 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 37) 


ler (1911). Remade by Della Baker (1925). RE- 
VERSE: Tann ha user— Evening Star, 'cello solo by 
Victor Sorlin (1911). Remade by Bourdon (1921). 

16928 in t-he Gloaming by Will Oakland and 
American Quartet (1911). Remade by Burr and 
Peerless Quartet (1924). 

17012 Cuckoo Song and Papa’s Baby Boy, yodellng 
songs by George P. Watson (1912). Remade by 
Frank M. IGunplain (192-1) . These apparently 
were Kamplaln's only Victor records. 

1723-1 For All Elernity, mode by Alan Turner, 
baritone (1913). Remade by Ralph Crane (Royal 
Dad mu n) (1925). 

173C0 Dark town Editors, comic sketch by BUly 
Go - . den and Joe Hughes (1913). Remade by Gol- 


den and Billy Heins (1920). 

17417 Old Folks at Home, banjo solo by Ossman 
(1913). Remade by Van Eps (1922). 

17446 The Rosary, sung by Turner (1913). Re- 
made by Crane (1925). 

17475 Somewhere A Voice Is Calling by 
McCloskey (1914). Reissued under name of Burr 
(1925). 

18375 Tales of Hoffmann— Barcarolle and Mighty 
Lak‘ a Rose, both by Boston Quintet (1917). Re- 
made by Shannon Quartet (3924). 

35008 Medley of Old Time Reels by D’Almaine 
(1908). Remade by Taylor (1921). 

35009 Star Spangled Banner by Stanley (1909). 
Remade by Glenn (1921). 

35012 Crucifix by Stanley and Macdonough 
(1909). Remade by Hart and Shaw (1921). RE- 
VERSE: My Faith Looks Up To Thee by Stan- 
ley and Macdonough. Remade by Hart and Shaw 


35014 Glory Song by Hayden Quartet (1909). 
Remade by Criterion Quartet (1925). 

35032 My Old Kentucky Home by Morgan 

(1909). Remade -by Elsie Baker (1913). 

35086 Faust — Flower Song by Morgan (1909). 
Remade by Baker (1919). 

35095 Med 'ey of Foster Songs by Peerless Quar- 
tet (1910). Remade by Criterion Quartet (1924). 

35116 Jerusalem by Stanley (1910). Remade by 
Shaw (1921). 

35117 He Shall Feed His Flock by Morgan 

(1910). Remade by Baker (1913). 

35133 Sine Me To SleeD bv Morgan (1910). Re- 
modo by Baker (1913). REVERSE: Songs My Moth- 
er Used To Sing by Morgan and Macdonough. 

Remade by Edna Brown and Raymond Dixon (El- 
sie Boker and Lambert Murphy) (1921). 

35140 Schubert's Serenade, violin and flute du- 
et by D’AJmaine and Lyons U910|). Remade by 
Rattay and Bcrone (1922). 

35141 One Sweetly Solemn Thought by Stan- 
ley (1910). Remade by Glenn (1920) and Shaw 
(1921). REVERSE: Guide Me, O Thou Great Je- 
hovah by Stanley and Macdonough (1910). Re- 
made by Han, and Shaw (1921). 

35270 Merry Wives of Windsor Over Lure by New 
Symphony Orchestra (19 13). Remade by Victor 
Symphony Orchestra (1923). 

35584 Zampa Overture by New Symphony Or- 
chestra (1916). Remade by Victor Symphony Or- 
chestra (1923). 


THE END. 


Build This Beautiful 
GRANDFATHER (Style) CLOCK 

We show you how at price you can afford. 
Send only $1 for complete plans and In- 
structions plus Information-packed catalog 
of clock movements, dials, blueprints and 
kits for constructing Grandfather. Grand- 
mother, Terry and other fine clocks. 
MASON & SULLIVAN CO. 
Dept, M Osterville, Mass. 

mh66c 



, FROM 500 TO 1,000 OLD CLOCKS 
i, IN STOCK MOST OF THE TIME. 
It will justify a trip 
if you want clocks in quantity. 

GUY & GLADYS SAULSBURY 

Spicer, Minnesota tfc 



TOOLS 


HARD - TO - FIND TOOLS for model 
makers, craftsmen. Catalog- 10c. — Brook- 
si one. Worthington 23, Mass. f3861 


REPAIRS 


REVERSE PAINTING on glass. Hand- 
painted for antique clocks and mirror 
tops. Broken tablets reproduced to look 
like original. Work done in oil or gold 
leaf.— Ruth J. Kenney, 1U0 Via Regina, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. j&3675 


OLD JEWELRY 


JEWELRY WANTED 


DIAMONDS, old gold coins, watches, 
stickpins, rings, earrings, etc., regardless 
of condition. Highest prices paid. Prompt 
replies, send by registered mail to: Ed- 
ward G. Wilson, 1802 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Jel2029l 


ANTIQUE & MODERN JEWELRY 
from all over the world, bought and 
sold. Inquiries solicited. — Kenneth R. 
Park, Km. 512, 26 West St., Boston 11, 
Mass. (Est. 1844). j]y!24661 


WANTED: Rose Diamond jewelry, es- 
pecially stickpins. Will buy broken pieces. 
—Edith Weber, 125 Atlantic Ave., Ocean- 
side, N. Y. d3882 


JEWELRY FOR SALE 


ANTIQUE JEWELRY, a fine line of 
antique pins, earrings, bracelets, stick 
pins, chains, watches, coin bracelets in. 
silver and gold, coin jewelry, lavalieres, 
pendants, lockets, charms. An ever 
changing stock in gold, gold filled and 
silver in all price ranges. Selection of 
sterling souvenir spoons at $1.50 each. 
Please write Mrs. Leon A. Katz in, 415 
S. Le Doux Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90048. dl384 


TEA makes a wonderful gift. All 
loose tea packaged in Hong Kong in 
colorful Chinese boxes. 

5 Ounce Loose Chinese Tea 
Jasmine, with Jasmine flower petals, 
or Wu Lung (Oolong) each $1 ppd. 
Lichee, with Lichee fruit, $1.25 ppd. 

IV 2 Ounce Loose Cihinese Tea 
Jasmine, with Jasmine flower petals, 
or Wu Lung (Oolong) ea. $1,40 
ppd. 

Tea Bags, 100 each box 
Jasmine or Oolong (Wu Lung) $1.35 
ppd. 

CHINESE CHARLIE 
Post Office Box 771 
San Francisco, California 
Store Phone 415 - 776-0850 
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for HOBBIES 


CLOCKS WANTED 


LET VS KNOW 
IF YOU'RE MOVING 


The wealth of information 
contained in each issue of 


WANTED by collector: Old or unusual 
clocks, for cash. — W. Harding, 9314 
Walden, Silver Spring, Md. jlyl24201 


TIMEPIECE LITERATURE 


NEW clock and dial text catalog 'T” 
Free information. Stamp please. — Old 
Time Shop, Box 5126, Poland 14, Ohio. 

ap6407 


• So that there will be no Interruption 
In your subscription, please give u* 
6 weeks advance notice. 

• Please state OLD and NEW address, 
and date you will be at new addres* 

• Send your notice to: 

Circulation Department 
HOBBIES Magazine 
1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, III. 

vAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA j 


HOBBIES is too valuable to 
be thrown around with con- 
sequent danger of loss. 
Holds 12 issues. 

Price each $3.00 


HOBBIES 

1006 S. Michigan, Chicago, III, 60605 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


EARLY 

ZON-O-PHONE 

RECORD 

CATALOGS 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 

Through the helpfulness of the Li- 
brary of Congress I have been priv- 
ileged to examine a rare Zon-o-phone 
record catalog dated May 10, 1901, 
and issued by a company whose 
name is given on the cover as the 
National Gram-o-Phone Corporation 
of 3 and 5 West 18th Street, New 
York. 

The details of the formation of this 
company and its litigation with Emile 
Berliner's Gram-o-phone interests are 
complex. I shall not try to go into 
them here. 

Instead, I suggest that anyone 
wishing to trace the history of the 
Zon-o-phone organization should con- 
sult “The Fabulous Phonograph,” by 
Roland Gelatt, or “From Tinfoil to 
Stereo,” by Walter L. Welch and 
Oliver Read. 

This 1901 catalog is the oldest one 
of Zon-o-phone records I have seen. 
Apparently the first Zono records 
were issued in 1900. The catalog has 
given me some information I had 
previously lacked. 

My next oldest record catalog for 
tills company is dated June, 1906. 
This leaves a four-year gap during 
which the numbering system of Zon- 
o-phone records changed more than 
once. :So did the recording process 
and the ownership. 

The National Gram-o-phone Cor- 
poration, in fact, went bankrupt in 
1901, after the catalog, from which 
I shall quote, was issued. A year 
later the Zon-o-phone trade name had 
been taken over by the Universal 
Talking Machine Manufacturing Co. 

Victor acquired Universal in 1903 
and rather surreptitiously marketed 
Zono records and talking machines at 
least through 1912, possibly into 
1913. 

A number of artists — Billy Murray 
among them — who supposedly were 


ceived their first announcement in 
this catalog. 

All, of course, were single-faced. 
Concerning the 9-inchers the catalog 
said, in capital letters: 

"We call especial attention to the first 
product of our new Superba 9-inch rec- 
ords. They are beautiful in quality, and 
in richness, and mark the highest 
achievement in the talking machine 
world." 

Those 9-inch discs were 9826, se- 
lection from “The Isle of Cham- 
pagne,” played by Victor Herbert's 
Band ; 9827, “American Marines' 

March,” Herbert's Band; 9828, “Yank- 
ee Doodle,” with variations, Herbert's 
Band. 

Also there were 9867, “When the 
Harvest Days Are Over,” Haydn 
Quartet; 9871, “Cornfield Medley,” 
Haydn Quartet; 9872, “Farmyard 
Medley,” Haydn Quartet; 9876, 
“Asleep in the Deep,” baritone solo 
by J. W. Myers, and 9927, “Where 
the Road Turns at Banbury Cross,” 
tenor solo by Will F. Denny. 

No information was given as to 
why the numbers were not consecu- 
tive. 

I have a copy of “The Isle of 
Champagne” selection, n u m bered 
1117. It appears in the 1905 catalog 
as 5019. By the following year all 9- 
inch Zon-o-phone records had given 
way to the 10-inch type, first intro- 
duced in December, 1904, and num- 
bered from 1 upward. 

During the remaining years in 
which 10-inch, single-faced Zono rec- 
ords were made, exactly 25 were is- 
sued each month. 

The 1901 catalog contained 44 7- 
inch records by Victor Herbert's 
Band and two on which the band ac- 
companied Bert Morphy, who sang, 
on 9122, “The Blue and the Gray,” 


ANTIQUE 

MUSIC BOXE 



FOR SALE 


Swiss type, many with organ, bells 
& drums in various sizes. Disc type 
ail makes with discs from 4" diam. 
up. Bird boxes & bird cages & rare 
musical mechanical pcs. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

(Specialists Since 1825) 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

914 PE 8-1506 tfc 


and on 9126, “Every American Girl 
is a Queen.” 

A bit of explanation is in order 
here. Victor Herbert, the eminent 
composer, did not conduct the so- 
called Victor Herbert's Band. He 
merely gave permission for some of 
the members of the group, which had 
formerly been Gilmore’s Band, to 
play in the Zon-o-phone “house” or- 
ganization conducted by Fred Hager. 

Victor Herbert's, first direct pho- 
nograph participation appears to 
have occurred in 1903 when his or- 
chestra made a 12-inch, single-faced 
record of “The Rosary” for Victor. 
Herbert was then absent from rec- 
ords until 1909 when he signed a two- 
year contract for the orchestra to 
make Edison cylinders. 

He also became “technical adviser” 
to the Edison Laboratory and was 
supposed to suggest suitable numbers 
to record and to criticize recordings, 
but his advisory association was 
purely nominal. In 1911 he signed up 
with Victor and remained exclusive 
to Victor until his death in 1924. 

During the last two or three years 
that Blue Amberol cylinders were 
sold, Edison reissued some of the 
Herbert Orchestra selections that had 
originally been made for the four- 
minute Amberols. Most of the Or- 
chestra's cylinder records were lack- 
ing in volume and sold poorly. The 
Victors were better from the stand- 
point of being louder. 

Some of the 1901 Zono titles by 
the pseudo-Herbert Band are inter- 
esting. There is, for one, 9592, “Zon- 
o-phone March,” composed by Hager 
and “specially written and dedicated 
to the Zon-o-phone.” 

Others include 9823, “Tone Pictures 
of 71st Regiment Leaving for Cuba;” 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 

LLOYD G. KELLEY 


Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 

Send for list of over 200 tunes, plus 
list of restored musical boxes. 

A constant advertiser In HOBBIES 

for more than 25 years. tie 


under contract to make disc records 
for Victor exclusively, also appeared 
on Zon-o-phones. These, however, had 
a limited sale. 
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MUSIC BOXES 


, which formerly e Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm = 

Secnst, = gears and pinions made right in my shop 'on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 

had 24 smail pages. Its contents were = SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are i 

nothing to fill any serious music § money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 

lover with enthusiasm. . \ Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. = 

There were two record sizes— the \ j us t as ]k f or any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item \ 

7-inch Zon-o-phone, which sola for e offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty = 

50 cents each or $5 a dozen, and the e 0 f wor j c on them to be in flawless condition. § 

9-inch Superba, 75 cents each or $8 e Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. i 

a dozen. = = 


Ten-inch records had not been in- Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 

troduced and there were only eight \ «• 5 

of the 9-inch, which probably re- iIiMiaiiHiiiiiMiniiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiJiiiiiiafiJiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiijiriaiiiiiiiiiiiiaiJiiiiiiiiiiniuiiiMiiirDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiriiiiiinimiiiiirjjraiiiiiiiiniaiiniifmiu 
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VICTOR HERBERT, the distinguished Irish-Amcrican composer, did not conduct 
"Victor Herbert's Band" on Zon-o-phone records. He merely permitted his name 
to be used. 


9824, “McKinley’s Inaugural March” 
(not an on- th e-scene recording!), and 

9825, “Casey and Murphy’s Review of 
St. Patricks Day Parade.” 

We come next to 31 7-inch records 
by the Zon-o-phone Orchestra, “an 
organization composed of selected 



EMILIO DE GOGORZA, who became one 
of the greatest concert baritones, made 
Zon-o-phone records under the names of 
"Signor Francisco" and "Ed. Franklin." 


artists from the symphony orchestras 
of this city. These players are all fine 
soloists of the highest order; their 
records are incomparably fine.” 

The first Zono Orchestra record is 
“The Jolly Coppersmith,” which the 
late Fred Hager told me outsold, in 
those early days, all other band and 
orchestra records combined, “because 
the banging on the anvil and other 
noises were so loud they drowned 
out the scratch.” 

The orchestra also recorded “The 
Zon-o-phone March” on 9657. And 
the catalog said, “This march was 
written and dedicated to us especially 
for the Zon-o-phone by our musical 
director.” 

There is an irritating note in con- 
nection with 9661, “Zon-o-phone 
Waltz:” 

“A bright, melodious waltz movement 
composed by an enthusiastic and loyal 
friend of the Zon-o-phone — a composer 
of considerable note in the Far West. 
Orchestrated for us by a well-known 
musician who also arranged the orchestra 
music for ’Rogers Brothers in Central 
Park.’ ” 

Why couldn’t they have said who 
the composer and the musician who 
orchestrated it were? 

A record I’d like to find was 9658, 
“Election Night, 1900, at the Club 
in New York:” 

"Election night at one of the prom- 
inent New York clubs. A boy is reading 
the election reLurns of the recent Mc- 
Kinley - Bryan contest. Music, cheers, 
yells, hisses, and some commotion fol- 
lows. The band plays ‘Yankee Doodle,’ 
■A Kittle BiL Off the Top,’ and We 
Won’t Go Home Till Morning.’ ” 

Again, however, understand this 


was just a “studio job” and not a 
recording actually made in some po- 
litical clubroom. 

Page seven sets forth seven tenor 
solos by Joseph Natus, with orchestra 
accompaniments rather than piano. 
The Zon-o-phone Reed Orchestra was 
represented by six selections. 

This will interest the opera fans: 
Five solos by “Sig. Francisco,” with 
Zon-o-phone Reed Orchestra accom- 
paniment. Included were 9509, the 
“Toreador Song” from “Carmen;” 
9510, the “Pagliacci Prolog” (“A 
masterpiece, sung with wonderful ex- 
pression, and human beyond any re- 
cord you have ever heard);” 9611, 
“Holy City;” 9513, “Evening 'Star” 
from “Tannhauser,” and 9514, “Dio 
Possente,” from “Faust.” 

“Francisco,” of course, was Emilio 
de Gogorza, one of the most accom- 
plished baritones of this century. He 
became Victor’s “contact man” and 
induced most of the Metropolitan 
Opera stars of the early 1900’s to 
make Victor records. 

In his young manhood, when he 
was still an aspiring but not es- 
pecially prosperous singer, Emilio de 
Gogorza made records under assumed 
names for nearly all the pioneer com- 
panies. 

(To be continued) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 35) 

DO: Jeder Knabe 5. FANCIULLA DEL 
WEST: Lasset sie glauben 6. DAPHNE: 
Gotter! Bruder in hohen Olympus. 

Born in Skane, Sweden, on Janu- 
ary 2, 1901, Raif studied singing first 
with Ingebjart, and later at the Royal 
Conservatory. He began his career in 
Stettin, as Cavaradossi, in 1930. 

His further engagements included 
opera houses in Chemnitz, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Stockholm, Vienna, Copen- 
hagen, London, and Dresden's Staats- 
oper. He died on April 27, 1954. 

Already a German Kammersanger, 
he created Apollo in the world prem- 
iere of Richard Strauss' “Daphne,” 
in Dresden, on October 15, 1938. The 
last band on the Rococo disc, is, 
therefore, a creator’s recording from 
this rarely heard opera. 

— o — 

CESAR VEZZANI 

Some time ago, a biography of Ce- 
sar Vezzani appeared on these pages; 
in view of this, and being pressed 
for space. I’ll omit one this time. 
Anyway, it will suffice in this fam- 
ous singer’s case to remark that his 
is a lasting fame and that his rec- 
ords are constantly sought ; by his 
many devotees. 

The Rococo LP contains a rich 
variety of operatic selections in which 
the Corsican tenor is his own effect- 
ive self, sparing neither voice nor 
temperament. 

CESAR VEZZANI, Volume II, Rococo 
5234: 

Side I - 1. HUGUENOTS: Plus blanche 
2. PROPHETE: Roi du ciel 3. GUIL- 
LAUME TELL: Asile heredftaire 4. 
SAMSON ET DA LILA: En ces lieux 
(w. Maria Duchene) 5. SAMSON ET 
DA LILA: Air de la Meule. 

Side II - 1. PECHEURS DE PERLES: 
An fond du temple saint 2. PECHEURS 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artist 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


bureau and began playing with the 
detectives. 

I hadn't owned any cats for years 
because of the grief of losing them. 
But as this kitten and I looked at 



From left to right: 


The late "Roger" Smith. 


Roger poses for his picture. He is held by Miss Deirhey Fitzgerald of Pulaski, Va. 


A Last Loving Tribute 
To 


be in eternal rest beneath a tree in 
the front yard which had been his 
favorite sleeping place during hot 
summer weather. 


each other an impulse seemed ^ to 
travel from his heartstrings to mine. 

I recalled an old record on which 
Len Spencer recited a poem, “Roger 
and I," about a homeless, frequently 
hungry tramp and his faithful dog, 
Roger. And I knew this kitten 
should have that name. 

Detective Harry Britt turned to 
me and said, “You can have him, 
Jim, if you want him." 

I replied: “If he's still here when 
I get off from work I'll take him 
home. His name is going to be 
Roger.” Before I returned to my 
newsroom I went across the street 
and bought the famished little fellow 
some milk. 

He was there at quitting time, in 
a small room for safe-keeping. Po- 
licewoman Rosa Smith placed him in 
a large brown envelope, with his 
cream-colored paws in the bottom 
and his black head above the top. 
So Roger and I went to catch a bus 
to my home in Vinton. In Rosa's 
honor I added the middle name of 
Smith. 

Roger was frightened on the bus 
and meowed a bit, but by the time 
we reached Vinton he had made 


“The Peerless Roger” 

By JIM WALSH 

Each year, beginning in 1959, the 
January HOBBIES has carried pho- 
tographs of my cats, and, in more 
recent years, of “Possy,” my pet 
'possum, as a Christmas and New 
Year greeting to our friends 
throughout the world. 

Little Nipper, Petey, Lucky Jim, 
Possy, and I hope to revive that cus- 
tom next January. But this year 
our hearts are too heavy because of 
the death of the undisputed head of 
our household, the black and red-gold 
calico cat, whom our beloved English 
friend, Major H. H. Annand, termed, 
when he visited us in May, 1964, 
“the peerless Roger — a cat of 
super-intelligence.” 

As “Gerry” Annand told the cats 
and me farewell, he patted Roger's 
gleaming head and said, “Goodbye, 
my Beauty. Live a long time!” 

None of us suspected that within 
one year and a half Roger would 

OLD RECORDS 
FOR SALE 

Have a nice stock of Victor Records 
large size Red Seal Single-faced and 
a few of the smaller ones also some 
Columbia Records. 

Such artists as Alda, Calve, Galvany, 
Gluck, Heifetz, Hempel, Caruso, Cor- 
iot, Destinn, Farrar, Gadski, Galli- 
Curci, Homer, Melba, Ponselle, Schu- 
mann-Heink, etc. 

No lists - give us the number of the 
Record you are looking for and the 
artist's name and we will quote you 
if we have it. 

THE HOBBY STALL 
Hubert & Helen Harris 
Perth Rd., Amsterdam, N.Y. 12010 


In paying this tribute to one of 
the most devoted friends a man ever 
had. I recall thousands of memories. 
They began the scorching hot night 
of June 21, 1954, when, as part of my 
news-reporting duties, I walked into 
the detective bureau of the Roanoke, 
Va., police headquarters and saw a 
tiny kitten, about six weeks old, 
amusing the detectives by chasing 
the paper balls they threw to him. 

The kitten had been abandoned at 
the rear of the municipal building, 
and had spent the day wailing. 

In the early evening it jumped 
in an open window in the detective 

MUSIC BOXES 
FOR SALE 

Swiss type, many wiLh organ, bells 
& drums in various sizes. Disc type 
all makes with discs from 4" diam. 
up. Bird boxes & bird cages & rare 
musical mechanical pcs. 

Bornand Music Box Co. 

(Specialists Since 1825) 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

914 PE 8-1506 tfc 


friends with nearly all the passen- 
gers. And as we left the bus, the 
driver and others said, “Good night, 
Roger!” 

Then something occurred so touch- 
ing I love to think of it. As I 
walked up the dark sti'eet to my 
home, clutching the envelope and its 
precious contents, Roger started 
purring at the top of his infant 
voice. 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 

LLOYD G. KELLEY 


Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 

Send for list of over 200 tunes, plus 
list of restored musical boxes. 

A constant advertiser in HOBBIES 

for more than 25 years. tfo 
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MUSIC BOXES 

= Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm \ 
\ gears and pinions made right in my shop ton NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
= SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are = 
j money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. \ 

E Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. E 

\ Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item = 
\ offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, aLl machines need plenty = 
\ of work on them to be in flawless condition. \ 

E Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. § 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island \ 
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I said, “Well, little fellow, if you 
trust and love me this much already 
you'll have a good home as long as 
you or I live." I kept that promise. 

At home I had no food for him 
except canned milk. Roger would 
drink a bit from his saucer, then 
come, rub against me, and purr. At 
length he jumped] into my lamp, and 
nuzzled me, his paws on my neck. 
We played together about an hour 
before bedtime and were happy. 

For the 11 years that followed, 
there was no question of our devo- 
tion. One of his sweetest traits was 
his generosity. When I moved to 
another house, after having had Ro- 
ger a couple of months a starving 
gray cat, with a wild, hysterical 
voice, came pleading for a home. 

The cat had such a bad cough I 
was afraid to take him in for fear 
Roger would catch it. But the little 
fellow made it so clear he loved the 
beggar I finally did, after a veterin- 
arian said the cough wasn’t catch- 
ing. 

The first morning the wanderer 
was admitted to the kitchen for 
breakfast Roger purred lustily, then 
got his favorite catnip mouse and 
gave it to the other cat to play with. 
The “beggar” became my cherished 
Gray, who died September 11, 1962. 
He was one of the best cats that ever 
lived. And he loved Roger and me 
with devotion. 

Through the years Roger delighted 
in meeting me at night when I came 
from work. He'd stand in my front 
yard, see me leave the bus a few 
blocks_ away, then run swiftly down 
the hill, roll over and over at my 
feet, and lead the way home. 

In recent months he seldom did 
this. I did not realize he didn't feel 
up to it. 

His memory was amazing. He 
never forgot anyone, though years 
intervened between meetings. One 
friend, Quentin Riggs, an employee 
of the U. S. State Department, now 
working in Paris, is changed each 
two years to a new assignment. He 
comes to see me between transfers. 

Up to now Roger has seen him 
coming, trotted down the path to 
meet him, and rolled over to express 
joy. It is going to. hurt, a few 
months from now, when Quentin and 
his wife, Evelyn, come to Vinton, 
but have no Roger to greet them. 

Roger died last November 5. I 
had noticed he was not eating well 
and took him to his favorite veter- 
inary hospital, where the doctors all 
loved him. They found he had sev- 
eral bad teeth. Perhaps because the 
teeth had kept him from eating 
enough, he had developed anemia, 
and, it was feared, leukemia. He 
was given a blood transfusion and 
seemed for a few days to gain 
strength rapidly. 

Then a second transfusion was 
given. When my phone rang, I 
knew the worst. “Mr. Walsh,” the 
(Continued on page 41) 


DOLLOLOGY 

Conducted by 
CLARA H. FAWCETT 



DOLLS! 

learn world's 
most fascinating 
business 

We teach you to make, repal.. 
and sell fill kinds of dolls and Acces- 
sories. study at home. Excellent money making 
opportunities In every locality. Start a business 
part or full time. Easy to learn. Low monthly 
payments — many pay for their course out of 
earnings made while learning. We show you how. 
May we send FREE and without obligation our 
informative booklet? No salesman will call. For 
an exciting future. ACT NOW1 

NORM and SUE MORRIS 


iiiii(!iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiinniiii(]iNiiiiiiiiii]iiiiiiiiiiiiniiiniiiiiii[]iiiiiiiiiim 
DOLLS, DOLLS, DOLLS 

I pay postage on dolls only. Stamped envelope 
please. 

1. Dionne Baby. Life size, comp, with cloth 
body. 24" tall. cxc. cond., rare size dres. $27.50 

2. Extra nice Rubber Campbell kid girl 7" 

tall dr. 10.00 

3. "FANTASTIC" never played with, for the 
collectors who want the very best. These 
dolls listed below are all dressed in orig. 
clothes and are In showroom cond. 


a. Princess Elizabeth 20" tall, beautiful 37.50 

b. FXB Patsy Ann 20" tall all orig. 22.50 

c. Deanna Durbin exquisite 25" tall, all orig. 40.00 

4. Terri Lee. 16" t. Blonde in orig. clothes 12.50 

а. Shirley Temple 20" tall gd. cond. dr. 25.00 

б. 2 colored Japanese bisque babies pair 7.00 

7. Chinese man dr. orig. comp, with cloth 

body, gd. cond. 12.00 

8. Pair npp. 4" bisque boy & girl not mkd. 

Look German. Boy has been mended, girl 
perfect, dressed cute 15.50 

0. Nancy doll, all comp. gd. cond. _ 16.50 

10. Antique doll purse, real cute 3.50 

11. Mde. Alex. Princess Eliz. Not original 

clothes, gd. cond. 27,50 


I have many dolls. Please send your wants. 

BARBARA LUCAS 
10643 Olive Temple City, Calif. 

Phone 213 - 443-6823 fc 

liiiiiiimiieiiiimiMiiiEiiiiMiMiiiiuiiuiiiiiiiiEaimiimiiinmimmmiiHii 


The Doll Hospital School 
11826 San Vicente Blvd. 

Studio BB-66 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90049 

tfo 


WE SELL OLD DOLLS 
TO DEALERS ONLY 

Wo can supply Doll Dealers and Antique Deal- 
ers on a regular basis with all categories of 
DOLLS — nil old. and bought from homes and 
collections. 

FINE COLLECTORS' ITEMS — wooden, mache, 
china, Parian, Bisque — finest French dolls. 

Wo can supply Dealers with quantities of GER- 
MAN BISQUE JOINTED & KID DOLLS. 

No lists or mail order. Wrlto or phone for 
an appointment. The trip will be worthwhile. 

SYLVIA BROCKMON 

6333 Wayne Avc.. Philadelphia, Pa. 10144 


Phone 215 — GE 8-4511 tfc 



DOLL HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 

Everything’ you need for fixing dolls: 
repair kit, tools, books, glass eyes, old 
parts, modern parts, beads, etc. Catalog 
25c. 

Wish to buy old dolls or beads. 
DOLL REPAIR PARTS, Inc. 

9918 Lorain Cleveland 2, Ohio 

tfc 


Please let me have your booth 
reservations for selling space in our 
Annual Convention of the United 
Federation of Doll Clubs, Inc. with- 
out delay. 

The time: August 3 to 7, 1966; Conven- 
tion Headquarters, the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Write mo as soon as possible. 

DIANE HARTLAP 
Chairman Commercial Booths 
P.O. Box 525, Chicago, III. 60690 

fp 

MRS. EVELYN DOYER 
1626 North 46th Street 
Phoenix 8, Arizona 

Shoe box full of authentic antique ma- 
terials, including laces, velvet, ribbon, 
taffeta, lawn, silks, etc. for dressing an- 
tique dolls. §3.75 postpaid. myp 


LOVELY DOLLS AVAILABLE 
AT KIMPORT 

Many choice antique dolls pass through Kim- 
port from month to month. Lucky enough our 
buyers abroad and helpful friends through the 
U.S. keep a limited supply coming our wny. 
If your wants arc on our lists we frequently 
can match up to your requests. Kimport 1s 
also headquarters for national and American 
types; also stands and books. 

Free sample of Doll Talk on request. 

KIMPORT DOLLS 

Box 495 Independence, Mo. 

fo 


DOLLS 

Toys — Miniatures 

1900 - 1930 

A Catalog Reprint 


Profusely illustrated. Hundreds of dolls — Kew- 
pies, Effenbec. Byelos, etc., etc. Clear pictures. 
40 large pages. A valuable aid for dealers, doll 
collectors and just doll lovers. 

Price $2.25 postpaid. Dealers write for bulk price 
to the . . . 

LAMP POST ANTIQUES 
1215 No. 8th SI., Colton, California 023M 


RUTH’S DOLL MUSEUM 
620 W. Jefferson Kokomo, Ind. 

Telephone GL 7-7272 

A MUSEUM WITH A HOMEY ATMOSPHERE 
Rare Dolls on display: Mechanicals; Music Boxes, 
life slzo Wax Figures. 

Rare 22 room Doll Castle, furnished with antique 
furniture. Large doll house with salesman sam- 
ple furniture. Miniature General Storo and other 
doll Houses. 

Open daily except Wednesday 1 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Wednesday by appoinlmcnt only. 

tfc 


DOLL HOSPITAL SUPPLIES 

Wigs, Eyes, Elastic, Enamel, Lacquer, 
Lashes, Tools, Books, Stands and Music 
Units. 

Catalog 50c. Elastic samples 25c. 
“How to Charge” booklet $1.00. 

JACK’S FIXIT SERVICE 

Dept. LP 

4235 East 10th Lane 
Hialeah, Florida 33013 

tfo 
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costume, for doll clothes reflect the 
styles of their day. 

In the 1870’s it was popular to 
dress “lady” dolls in the height of 
fashion. These were not necessarily 
“fashion” dolls; that is, dolls meant 
to demonstrate the latest fashions in 
women’s clothing, but were “play” 
dolls for children. 

The photograph of the painting 
marked A is a good example of a 
doll’s dress patterned on mama’s 
“Sunday best.” The original of this 
rendering by Marie Alain may be 
seen at The Baltimore, Md., Museum 
of Art. 

The dress is of striped purple taf- 
feta silk with lace at neck and 
sleeves. It formerly was owned by 
Mrs. H. B. Bray, and was made in 
Baltimore. 

The doll’s parasol, A-l, privately 
owned, is of satin and lace. It bears 
the same date as the dress. Ernest A. 
Towers, Jr., is the artist. 

Small hats were worn at this time, 
as shown in the sketch I, “Headgear 
for a well-dressed doll, 1860-1870.” 

B shows a doll’s costume of 1876 
with sketch of the back of the dress, 
which is of brown taffeta silk with 
corded-silk trimmings and steel but- 
tons. It may be seen at the Balti- 
more, Md. Museum of Art. The 
water-color sketch is by Lillian Cau- 
sey. The original owner was Mrs. H. 
B. Bray. 

In 1876 hats were still small to ac- 
commodate the high and elaborate 
hairdos of the period. Some of the 
hats were merely a round patch dec- 
orated with trimming around the 
edge, or a plume and fastened under 
the chin with bonnet strings. 

The 1870’s were the heyday of the 
“fancy” doll heads in so-called Pa- 
rian bisque; also the era of the 
French bisque “lady” dolls with slen- 
der waists. They were in the height 
of fashion and were called by their 
manufacturers, “Parisiennes.” 

From the Children’s Museum of the 
Detroit, Mich., public schools comes 
the precious doll’s dressing gown (C) 
of white eyelet embroidery of the 
1840 to 1860 period. The beautiful 
rendering is by James Me Lei lan. 

D is a^ doll’s dress of about the 
same period. It is privately owned. 
The dress of fine linen is trimmed 
with hand-embroidered muslin and 
tied at the waist with a blue ribbon. 
The bodice is lined with muslin. 
There are three hand-made button 
holes with glass buttons. 

The attractive little garment comes 
from Wells River, Vt. The original 
owner was Mrs. C. W. Rogers. The 
fine, detailed, water-color sketch is 
by Edith Tower. 

The four sketches marked E are by 
Rosalie L, Lane and the outfit may 
be seen at the Cooper Union Museum 


While in the ST. PETERSBURG, 
FLORIDA area, don’t miss seeing — 
RUHAMAH’S DOLL MUSEUM 
Open week days, or by appointment 
MRS. C. HUNTER VON HOF 
2801 - Beach Blvd. So. (55th St.) 
Duplicate dolls for sale at all times! 

fp 



in New York City. It consists of a 
cotton print dress with tiny all-over 
design, and a pleated collar; a Mother 
Hubbard type of wrapper with sleeves 
full at the top, like those of the 
dress; and two chemises. The origi- 
nal owner was Mrs. Charles Fair- 
child. Its date is 1830-1840. 

The charming little dress, F, ren- 
dered by Mary Humes, brings us 
nearer our own time. Some of our 
older doll collectors will remember 
wearing just such a dress about the 
turn of the century. 

It is of printed lawn, lace trimmed, 
and may be seen at the Valentine Mu- 
seum in Richmond, Va, Miss Pauline 
Grand is credited as being the origi- 
nal owner of this doll dress. 

G is a doll’s navy and white check 
gingham sunbonnet of 1886 originally 
owned by Mrs. W. L. Tallman, made 
(Continued on page 49) 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

veterinarian said over the phone, “I 
hate to tell you. Roger just gave a 
sigh, laid his head over on one side, 
and died. I’m sure he knew you 
loved him and were doing every- 
thing you could for him. As I’ve 
often said, he was the smartest, 
sweetest cat I’ve ever treated.” 

Yesterday another veterinarian, 
who gave Roger distemper shots as 
a kitten, told me, “I remember him 
as the sweetest kitten ever in my 
hospital. I didn’t keep him in a cage 
but let him follow me while I treated 
the other animals. It hurts to know 
he is gone.” 

But after all, what a successful 
life Roger led — admired and loved 
by all who knew him! Most cats, 
like most people, are soon forgotten 
after they are buried. But I know 
that as long as I live, the memory 
of Roger will be one of my most 
cherished treasures. 

And I like to think that in a hun- 
dred years, after all of us now alive 
have turned to dust, some antiquar- 
ian or casual reader, will pick up 
this issue of HOBBIES, read of my 
pet’s death and say: 

“Roger must have been a wonder- 
ful cat!” 

Indeed, dear reader of the year 
2066, he was. In my heart, as long 
as I survive, he will l'emain what 
Gerry Annand proclaimed him: 

“The Peerless Roger.” 

NORTH SHORE DOLL CLUB 

The newly organized North Shore 
Doll Club meets the first Saturday 
in each month in Evanston, III. Diane 
Hartlap, Chicago, is the club’s presi- 
dent. The club has applied for a char- 
ter from the United Federation of 
Doll Clubs, Inc. 

One of the members of the new 
club is married to a descendant of 
the famous Steiner family who cre- 
ated the now much sought after 
Steiner dolls. The club’s program for 
December was highlighted by a talk 
on the history of the Steiner family. 


FULTON’S ANTIQUES 
P.O. Box 297 

Huntington Beach, Calif. 92648 

By appointment or mail-order only 
Tel. (714) 536-6977 

All the following French dolls aro closed mouth. 
Bulbous, stationary eyes, perfect bisque, wigged 
with real hair or original mohair, jointed mache 
bodies & cork pates. 

35" - Gorgeous "TETE JUMEAU” girl. Brown eyes, 
ash-blonde mohair original wig, applied pierced 
ears, superb bisque that looks moist. Marked 
both head and body. 

35" - Lovely *‘F.G." girl. Huge blue eyes, real 
hair pierced ears ( Incised mark) , has the 
straight wrists with Jointed body. 

18" - Very scarce "SCHMITT BEBB”. Marked 
both head and body. Brown eyes and dark 
real hair. 

24" - Beautiful "BEBE STEINER” - big blue 

eyes, real hair, the lovely, realistic ear, mache 
Jointed body (straight wrists). 

SCARCE GERMAN CHARACTER TYPES 

16',£" Oriental Girl. Fine bisque head, marked 
Simon & Halblg. Black wig open mouth, match- 
ing Jointed body, of composition. 

20" - Color ed B oy. Closed mouth, all -bisque head, 
marked HEUBACH KOFPELSDORF 339/4. Pierced 
ears with brass hoop earrings, child's body. 

Shipping extra. Stamp, please. 

fo 
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From left to right: 

J. J. FISHER, baritone, who began making records in the 189G's had several discs 
in the 1901 Zon-o-phone catalog, 

EDWARD M. FAVOR, one of the earliest pioneer recording artists, contributed ex- 
tensively to the 1901 Zon-o-phone record catalog. 


EARLY ZON-O-PHONE 
RECORD CATALOGS 


Part II 

By JIM WALSH 

Continuing the survey of the rare 
Zon-o-phone record catalog of May 
10, 1901, in the Library of Congress, 
I found there were a dozen violin 
solos by Fred Hager, “winner of 
the first prize (gold medal) at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition of 1898, for 
the best Violin Record.” 

Theodore Pusinelli had nine clar- 
inet solos. There were seven clarinet 
duets by “Messrs. Pusinelli and 
Hackett”, eight trombone offerings 
by “Mr. Fred Blodgett,” and four 
comet and trumpet duets by “Messrs. 
Keneke and Blodgett.” 

Emil Keneke soon became associa- 
ted with Victor and was its first 
trumpeter through the early electric 
[recording period. 

! 14 comet solos by Keneke were 

I said to be “of pure comet tone; in 
[fact, the best records ever made for 
I any talking machine. They are free 
from scratch and particularly free 
Ifrom blast; Mr. Emil Keneke was 
[soloist of Innes’ and Sousa’s band.” 

Keneke and A. My grant were rep- 
resented by six comet duets. Frank 
IS. Mazziotta had 14 piccolo solos. 
Samuel Siegel checked in with three 
[mandolin selections, F. W. Isenbarth 
'had six performances on the zither. 

I And Charles P. Lowe, the reigning 
xylophone recording artist of the 
[early 1900’s, had nine titles. 


Then came Vess L. Ossman with 
10 banjo offerings: 

9181, Coon Band Contest; 9184, Hot 
Corn Jubilee; 9186, Rusty Hass; 9832, 
The Colored Major; 9811, Mosquito Par- 
ade; 9834, Tell Me, Pretty Maiden (the hit 
from Florodora: 9835, Hannah's Prom- 
enade; 9836, Salome — Intermezzo; 9837, 
Sayo, and 9838, Narcissus. 

Next were no less than 29 bari- 
tone solos by “Ed. Franklin,” an- 
other assumed name for De Gogorza, 
although it is generally understood 


ANTIQUE 

MUSIC BOXES 
FOR SALE 

Swiss type, many with organ, bells 
& drums in various sizes. Disc type 
all makes with discs from 4" diam. 
up. Bird boxes & bird cages & rare 
musical mechanical pcs. 

Bomand Music Box Co. 

(Specialists Since 1825) 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 

914 PE 8-1506 


that not all the Zono records purport- 
ing to be by Franklin were sung by 
the urbane Emilio. I do not believe, 
though, that he would have cavilled 
to sing, under an alias, any of the 
titles listed in 1901. 

Harry Macdonough had eight tenor 
solos and J. J. Fisher exercised his 
baritone tones in 15, seven of which 
were hymns with organ accompani- 
ment. J. W. Myers had seven bari- 
tone solos. There were nine comic 
songs by Dick Thomas, a comedian 
who had not previously come to my 
attention. 

Sig. Roberto Vanni, “formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera House Co., 
New York,” contributed nine offer- 
ings in Italian. And there were eight 
in German by Herr Alfred Doria, one 
of which, 9540, “Abendstern” from 
“Tannhauser,” I have in my collec- 
tion. 

Mme. Sarda, a soprano, sang the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia” in Ital- 
ian, and “Ben Bolt” in English. 
Sen or Martinez gave three numbers 
in French and one in Spanish, and 
William Pauli, a Metropolitan bari- 
tone who recorded fairly extensively 
in England, was heard in the “Tor- 
eador Song” from “Carmen” and 
“The Bonnie Banks o’ Loch Lomond.” 

Other Metropolitan Opera singers 
were Lempriere Pringle, a basso with 
two numbers to his name; also Mme. 
Meisslinger, represented by two so- 
prano solos. And — this was a real 
surprise to me — Clarence Whitehill, 
the bass whose Victor records were 
so well-known 10 years later, sang 
“Last Night” on 9689, and “Atta 
Quarto — Di Fillipo,” on 9691. I 
had not previously known that 
(Turn to page 38) 
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WILLIAM F. HOOLEY, famous quartet 
bass, made several spoken Zon-o-phone 
records, including excerpts from Gladstone's 
speech on "Self-Help and Thrift." 


During Hooley's career, which continued 
until he died in 1918, he sang regularly or 
occasionally in the Haydn, Edison, American, 
Premier, Knickerbocker, Orpheus, and Victor 
male quartets, and in the Lyric mixed quar- 
tet. He was also a member of the Lyric 
Trio of the 1890's and the early 1900's. 


Whitehall had made records before 
he began singing for Victor and 
H. M. V. 

Joe Natus pops up again with 21 
records of popular songs. There are 
nine tenor solos by George J. Gas- 
kin, and 32 by Edward M. Favor. 

Another surprise was three con- 
tralto offerings by May Kelso — 
"Stay in Your Own Back Yard,” 
"Kentucky Babe,” and "Florida Flo.” 
I had associated May Kelso only with 
Edison cylinders. 

Mina Hickman, soprano, and J. J. 
Taylor, tenor — a new name to me 
— - made four duets. And there were 
five by Grace Spencer and Harry 
Macdonough. 

Six selections were listed by the 
Mozart Trio. They were much the 
same titles that Estella Mann's Orig- 
inal Lyric Trio had sung for other 
companies. 

The ever-faithful Haydn Quartet 
rallied around with 18 characteristic 
contributions. A tenor, Charles Ren- 
wick, about whom I know nothing, 
had one song, Billy Heins, later to 
be known as a partner of Billy Gol- 
den, in blackface sketches, had 10 
comics. And John Terrell, who had 
begun recording for Berliner in the 
1890's, had 11. 

Especially intriguing is the fact 
that it took two records, 9663 and 
9664, to get in Terrell's version of 
something called "My Little Sign is 
Gone From O'er the Door.” 

William F. Hooley gave eight re- 
citations, including "Gladstone's Ad- 
vice on Self-Help and Thrift," which 


most buyers probably thought were 
by William Ewart Gladstone himself. 

George Graham, another of Ber- 
liner's Washington discoveries, had 
10 comic talking records. And Billy 
Golden presented four of his famous 
Negro comedy sketches, but "Turkey 
in the Straw” was not included. 

Cal Stewart's "Uncle Josh” mono- 
logs were already going strong. And 
the eight familiar titles are enough 
to make any true Josh admirer drop 
a reminiscent tear. 

Len Spencer does not appear in 
the 1901 catalog, but his younger 
brother, Harry, is on hand with 9244, 
“Bryan on the Philippine Question,” 
9245., "Bryan on Our National Des- 
tiny," and 9249, "Casey Taking the 
Census,” Once more, these records 
were NOT made by William Jen- 
nings Bryan himself, although pur- 
chasers generally probably thought 
they were. 

And that brings me once more to 
the subject of the notorious Colum- 
bia “Last Speech of President Mc- 
Kinley” record, which some collectors 
still insist on believing was made 
by William McKinley himself al- 
though it has been i neon trove rtibly 
established that the disc was by 
Harry Spencer. 

Here is one final bit of evidence 
that McKinley did not make that 
record or any other. 

In the Library of Congress collec- 
tion is a 1902 catalog of Columbia 
cylinder records, issued early in 1902, 
just a few months after McKinley's 
death. Near the front of the catalog 
is an announcement that Columbia 
has succeeded in developing a per- 
manent master for cylinders, with 
this comment: 

“If the late President McKinley 
had made a record his voice could 
have been preserved forever” on one 
of the Columbia mastei's. 

That is an admission that McKin- 
ley had not made any records. Not 
only that, but Columbia did not even 
begin to make disc records until 
1902, after McKinley had been dead 
for several months. 

The "Last Address” disc which has 
misled so many collectors was num- 
bered 833. That number was not 
reached until late in 1902, when Mc- 
Kinley had been dead something like 
a year. And a 1907 catalog lists 
it under Harry Spencer^'s name. 

The 1901 Zon-o-phone catalog end- 
ed with a record by John Kaiser, who 
made the preliminary announcements 
at the beginning of records, doing 
“Casey Taking the Census" on 10003. 
Why did they have both Kaiser and 
Harry Spencer make that record? 

There were six of Frank Kennedy's 
once famous "Schultz” (misspelled 
in the catalog as "Shultz”) monologs, 
and four "miscellaneous selections;” 
nine Japanese. Also add 9517, "Wien 
You Are Here, Love,” by Miss Mae 
Cressey; 9599, "King of the Land 
^and Sea,” by George Broderick, bass; 
and 9650, "All' Afflitto,” by a mys- 
terious Miss Miller. 

I looked in vain for records by the 
equally mysterious baritone, Atwood 


Twitehell, who recorded for Zon-o- 
phone in 1902 and 1903, but had all 
his records cut out by 1905. 

I looked also for records by the 
late Frederick Wheeler, who wrote 
me that he -began making Zono re- 
cords in 1901, shortly before the 
Company went broke, and had a con- 
tract calling for $1,400 a year. 

His records, under the name of 
James F. Harrison, must have been 
made shortly after this catalog ap- 
peared, and, like Twitchell's, did not 
survive into the 1905 listings. Wheel- 
er afterwards, however, made some 
10-inch Zon-o-phone records on a few 
of which he sang with Corinne Mor- 
gan. 

(To be continued) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 35) 

opened the Knickerbocker Theatre in 
New York, on September 1, 1906. 
Later on she also sang in vaudeville. 

If memory serves me well, Scheff 
appeared on Ed Sullivan's show a 
year or so before her death in 1954. 
I remember marveling at the wonder- 
ful way she looked and sang "Kiss Me 
Again.” If I am right, and if some- 
one has taped that broadcast — may 
I have a copy of it? Please? 

What a pity that Scheff never 
recorded commercially. Wasn’t any- 
body able to persuade her? Or didn't 
anybody care to? Judging from the 
IRCC excerpt — our loss is immeas- 
urable. 


One of the loveliest, best-schooled 
female voices on records belongs to 
the scintillating Belgian soprano, 
Blanche Arral. 

Bom Clara Lardinois, she studied 
with Mathilde Marchesi and made 
her debut at the Opera-Comique, as 
Mignon, when a mere child of 15. 
She was in the premiere of "Manon,” 
and her engagements took her thru- 
out Europe, Egypt, and the Far East. 

At the turn of the century, she 
was a tremendous hit in Russia, in 
French operetta. Of this, I have 
accounts and photographs from the 
Russian literature of those days. And 
the Bolero from "Le Coeur et la 
Main," on the IRCC LP, is an elo- 
quent example of her charm in the 
lighter kind of music. 

It is too bad Marie Delna left so 
few examples of her singing for us 
to hear. Hers is one of the few real 
contralto . voices known on records, 
and she is a true artist in every 
sense of the word. 

As Marie Ledan, she was born in 
Paris, on April 3, 1875. She studied 
with Rosina Laborde and made her 
debut at the Opera-Comique as Didon 
in Berlioz’ "Les Troyens a Carthage,” 
on June 19, 1892. 

She remained a valued member at 
the Opera-Comique for a number of 
years, creating several roles there, 
among them that of Marceline in 
(Continued on page 54) 
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EARLY ZON-O-PHONE 
RECORD CATALOGS 

PART III 
By JIM WALSH 

In part II I gave an account of 
the contents of a Zon-o-phone record 
catalog dated May, 1901. Now I 
shall discuss a booklet apparently Is- 
sued in 1902, which describes Zon-o- 
phone machines but does not list rec- 
ords. Then I'll pass on to a 1905 rec- 
ord catalog. 

By the time the 1902 booklet ap- 
peared, the National Gram-o-phone 
Corporation, as I said in the last ar- 
ticle, had gone broke and had been 
succeeded by the Universal Talking 
Machine Co., which was acquired by 
Victor in 1903. 

One rather amusing thing about 
the little 32-page production is the 
fact that Edouard de Reszke, basso, 
and Marcella Sembrich, soprano fa- 
mous in opera, gave testimonials, 
dated 1902, and accompanied by their 
photographs, saying Zon-o-phone re- 
productions of voice and music were 
“perfect" 1 and the best they had 
heard. 

Both endorsers became, in 1903, 
among the first singers to make Co- 
lumbia grand opera records. They 
probably wished they hadn’t given 
those Zon-o-phone testimonials the 
year before. 


Under the heading of “The New 
Zon-o-phone” (and where, I wonder, 
did that name Zon-o-phone come 
from?) the catalog said: 

“Please note that for the purpose of 
this article the term Zon-o-phone im- 
plies and includes: 

‘I. The Zon-o-phone instrument itself. 

“ 2 . Zon-o-phone records made by the 
new, and exclusive, Zon-o-phone process. 

‘3. Zon-o-phones and Zon-o-phone rec- 
ords used in combination. Thus defined, 
the Zon-o-phone stands for what in grand 
essentials of Clearness, Brilliancy, Power, 
Freedom from scratch, is absolutely the 
highest stage of development yet reach- 
ed by mechanisms in reproducing sound."* 

Although no Zon-o-phone records 
are listed, we are given some inter- 
esting information about their alle- 
gedly miraculous qualities: 

“It is . . . only in the a.elual, prac- 
tical, audible results that the immense 
advance is evident; and it is no secret 
that this is chiefly due to the superiority 
of Zon-o-phone records — so great, in fact, 
that we have felt justified in sacrificing 
completely our entire stock of old Zon- 
o-phone records representing the ex- 
penditure of many thousands of dollars, 
and substitute the new Zon-o-phone rec- 
ords therefor. 

"The present Zon-o-phone record is 
made by an entirely new process evolved 
from an accidental discovery in our lab- 
oratory through which thousands of sound 
vibrations wholly lost before are now 
recorded wiLh most wonderful delicacy, 
and with a faithfulness to detail abso- 
lutely unequalled by any other method." 

The following description was giv- 
en of <fche 9-inch record, which was 
now called the Concert instead of the 
Superba : 

“Concert. Record . . . can be used 


upon any type of Zon-o-phone. The se- 
lections are considerably longer than 
there is room for upon the standard rec- 
ord; owing to certain facts of a purely 
technical nature not easily explained, 
the sound vibrations are reproduced with 
an effect impossible with the shorter 
circles. The price of the Concert 9 -inch 
record is 75 cents each; 10- inch, $1.’* 

The reference to a 10 -inch record 
is puzzling, for this catalog almost 
certainly appeared in 1902, and the 
only type of 10-inch Zono I have met 
with didn’t begin appearing until De- 
cember, 1904. Possibly, though, a few 
10-inch were made earlier, but gave 
way to a renumbered group. 

In th os e early d ays comp an i es 
thought little of remaking their rec- 
ord catalogs to get the advantage of 
“the last word” in assertedly new 
recording techniques. And the rec- 
ords also were frequently renumbered. 

Five models of Zon-o-phone instru- 
ments, all with outside horns, were 
pictured at prices ranging from $15 
to $4-5. Page 19 was devoted to show- 
ing the labels of 9-inch and 7-inch 
records. 

The 9-inch Univei'sal Zonophone 
(not hyphenated as Zon-o-phone in 
the illustration) was of J. W. My- 
ers singing “The Holy City.” And 
the hard -to-read 7-inch label has My- 
ers singing “Way Down Yonder in 
the Cornfield.” 

The remainder of the catalog is 
devoted to description of sound box- 
es, horns, horn cranes, record cab- 
inets, and other accessories. 

The 32-page Zon-o-phone record 
catalog for June, 1905, is a curiosity, 
at least in appearance. Its pages 
are circular in shape, to resemble rec- 
ords, and the cover is a reproduction 
of Zon-o-phone record 5213, “Zon-o- 
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From left to right: 

Edouard de Reszke. A page from a 1902 Zon-o-phone book* 
let showing an endorsement by the famous basso who made Co- 
lumbia Grand Opera records the following year. 


Marcella Sembrich. A 1902 testimonial from the famous 
soprano to the merits of Zon-o-phone records and instruments. 

Cal Stewart “Uncle Josh Weathersby." His records brightened 
the early Zon-o-phone catalogs. This photo shows a 1911 'Edison 
cylinder record supplement. 
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phone Waltz,” by the Zon-o-phone 
Orchestra, which was mentioned un- 
der a different number in the preced- 
ing installment. 

Those recently introduced 10-inch 
records come first, beginning with 
12 by the Garde Republi caine Band 
of France. Record 1, “Loin Du Bal,” 

2, “Marche des Mousquetaires;” and 

3, Chopin’s “Marche Funebre,” were 
contributed by the French organiza- 
tion. It was described as: 

"The National Band of France, con- 
sisting: of SO soloists, considered the best 
band in Europe. . . The records were 
made in our laboratory by this great 
French organization during their recent 
visit to the World's Fair." 

The Zon-o-phone Concert Band was 
well-represented. Several of its con- 
tributions featured cornet solos by 
John Hazel, who is usually thought 
of as a performer on Edison two- 
minute cylinders. 

Hager’s Orchestra, directed, of 
course, by Fred Hager, also featured 
selected instrumentalists, among them 
Eddie King, who played bell solos. 
He was afterwards the Zon-o-phone 
artist and repertoire manager and 
for many years after that supervised 
Victor’s popular recordings. 

Other instrumentalists on the 10- 
inch records included Vess L. Oss- 
man, banjo; Bohumir Kryl, comet; 
Leroy Haines, trombone; Frank S. 
Mazziotta, piccolo; Theo. Pusinelli, 
clarinet; and Simon Mantia, eupho- 
nium. 

Singers were Bob Roberts, Byron 
G. Harlan, Frank C. Stanley, J. W. 
Myers, Billy Murray, Arthur Col- 
lins, Albert Campbell (several of 
Campbell’s solos were under the as- 
sumed name of Frank Howard), Cor- 
inne Morgan, James F. Harrison, 
James Reed (Reed Miller), George 
W. Johnson, Henry Burr and the Cri- 
terion Quartet. 

Most of these artists also appeared 
in the 9-inch list. It likewise included 
George Alexander, Joe Belmont, Ar- 
thur Clifford (another name for 
Alexander), Will Denny, Ed M. Fa- 
vor, J. J. Fisher, George J. Gaskin, 
Billy Golden, Billy Heins, Mdna Hick- 
man, Pete Le Mar, Joe Natus, Dan 
W. Quinn, Len Spencer, Cal Stewart, 
and Harry Tally. 

Thei'e was a long list of 9-inch 
band and orchestra records made for 
dancing, although the country was 
not dance crazy in 1904-05, as it 
was to become a decade later. 

There were records for the two- 
step, mazurka, polka, laneiers, qua- 
drille, yorke, schottische, Virginia 
reel, and waltzes. How old-fashioned 
they sound now! 

When Billy Rose and Con Conrad 
wrote a comic song in 1923 about 
Barney Google, the comic strip hero, 
they may have thought they were do- 
ing something new, but they weren’t. 
This 1905 Zono catalog contains an 
orchestral number entitled “Happy 
Hooligan.” 

Instrumentalists on the soon-to-be 
discontinued 9-inch records included 
John J. Kimmel, accordion; Vess L. 
Ossman, banjo; Ed King, bells; Theo. 
Pusinelli, clarinet; Bohumir Kryl, 
cornet. Also included were Leroy 
Haines, trombone; Frank S. Mazziot- 
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Two Zor o-phone record labels shown in 
a 1902 advertising booklet. Concert, 9-inch. 
Parlor, 7-inch. 


ta, flute; S. J. Porpora, saxophone; 
Fred Hager, violin, and Charles P. 
Lowe, xylophone. 

There was a Zon-o-phone Reed 
Quintet. And four offerings were list- 
ed by the National Guard Drum and 
Fife corps, including 5214, “An Elec- 
tion District Parade in New York 
City.” 

Most of the records I am mention- 
ing could be obtained in both the 7 
and 9-inch size, but an asterisk be- 
fore a record number meant it was 
available in 9-inch only. 

Duet teams included Collins and 
Harlan, with 26; Iiarlan and Stan- 
ley, six; and Corinne Morgan and 
J. F. Harrison, one. 

Four records were included by the 
Imperial Minstrels; eight by the Cri- 
terion Quartet; and 20 by the In- 
vincible Four (the forerunner of the 
Peerless Quartet, which sometimes 
used the Invincible Four name in 
later years). 

And there were 19 recitations and 
comic sketches by Len Spencer. In 
some of these he was assisted by 
Parke Hunter and A1 S. Holt. 

Cal Stewart’s “Uncle Josh” records 
were still going from strength to 
strength and enjoying a popularity 
that endured long past his death in 
December, 1919. This popularity con- 
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tin ued among collectors to this day. 

Twenty-four of his records were 
listed on circular-shaped page 25, in- 
cluding- 5495, “The Arkansas Trav- 
eler,” which connoiseurs of old-time 
records generally feel nobody but Len 
Spencer had a right to record. 

Most of the Stewart titles are ul- 
tra-familiar, but there is one vir- 
tually unknown today. I have never 
seen nor heard it, and it probably 
was never made except on Zon-o- 
phone record 5911. 

This is "The Difference Between a 
German and Irish Picnic,” by Cal 
Stewart and John Kaiser, the Zon-o- 
phone announcer who was an uncle 
of the great popular recording pia- 
nist, Frank E. Banta. 

Come to think of it, although Cal 
Stewart took part in that record, it 
must not have anything to do with 
“Uncle Josh,” any more than “A ’Pos- 
sum Supper at Darktown Church” (a 
record that my pet ’possum, Possy, 
can't abide!) which was written by 
Stewart. He took part in it but with- 
out has usual rustic accent! 

A numerical Zon-o-phone catalog 
of the 1905 period shows the number- 
ing of 7- and 9-inch records began 
with 5000, “Anvil Chorus” from “Tro- 
vatore,” by a band. It ended with 
6168, an accordion solo (no doubt by 
Kimmel), “Yankee Doodle Boy” — 
with variations. 

Soon after that the 10-inch, and 
iater, 12-inch records took over. They 
were issued in single and double- 
faced form, as long as Victor consid- 
ered it worthwhile to offer Zon-o- 
phone records. 

(The End) 
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A PHENOMENAL CAREER 


Edna White & Her Trumpet 



An early photo of Edna White 
and her famous trumpet. 


By FREDERICK SUMMERILL, M.D. 
PART I 

m ii n i ii ii m ii i mm 1 1 mu n>i ii mmiii m ii i n mm ii i in in nun i ii ii 

Several years ago Dr. Frederick Sum- 
merill, a veteran Edison record collector 
and enthusiast, of Teaneck, N.J., wrote 
me he intended to submit for this de- 
partment an article concerning his friend 
and mine, the distinguished and greatly 
gifted trumpet virtuoso, Edna White. 

He has at last found time to send me 
the manuscript, which 1 have pleasure 
In publishing. At the end of Dr. Sum- 
merill's contribution I shall add a few 
notes of my own. — Jim Walsh 

in ii in ii ii mi iiiHiiim mi linn i mi i in 1 1 ill ii mm in mil in ii ii in> 


Favorite Pioneer 

Conducted b; 


for admission to high school. But she 
did get into Brooklyn Manual Train- 
ing High School. 

This was interrupted by an agent 
from Frank Damrosch who called at 
her home and had her enter the In- 
stitute for Musical Arts which was 
just starting. It long afterward be- 
came Jui'Hiard School. 

The brass department of their or- 
chestra was not doing so well as the 
strings and Mr. Damrosch probably 
thought such a well-known child pro- 
tege could attract interest dn the 
school. Edna was given special dis- 
pensation to enter, as the age re- 
quirement was 16. 

Her teacher was Adolph Dubois. 
He devoted much time to her, not 
only for routine lessons twice a week, 
but also he had her come to his home 
every day for free lessons. 

At the Institute she received reg- 
ular courses in theory, harmony, or- 
chestration, philosophy, history, and 
appreciation of music. Post-graduate 
courses were added later. 

During her three years at the In- 
stitute Frank Damrosch obtained per- 
mission from his brother Waiter for 
Edna White to attend rehearsals of 
the New York Symphony. This she 
did for several seasons. 

In the summer she was taken to 


Recording Artists 

JIM WALSH 


Auditorium was one of the few plac- 
es in this country where great con- 
cert artists were heard in the sum- 
mer-time. Once Ernestine Schumann- 
Heink was there. She happened to 
hear little Edna White play the trum- 
pet. Then this motherly artist gave 
the girl a thrilling hug with praise 
for her musicianship. 

The opening ceremony for the first 
transcontinental telephone transmis- 
sion scheduled Edna White’s Aida 
Quartet. But on the preliminary trial 
it was found that the telephone could 
not carry the four instruments well. 
The music was jangled. 

So this was solved by having Edna 
White play solo trumpet, which was 
transmitted excellently. She played 
“Silver Threads Among the Gold” for 
it in the office of the Brooklyn Eagle. 
Reception was in that of the San 
Francisco Examiner. This was in 
March, 1916. 

Not long after this Edna White’s 
concert career was recessed for mar- 
ried life, which gave her one son, 
who now lives in New York, and 
whom she sees often. 

The son, Douglas Chandler, had a 
short stage career but it helped him 
into business. When he appeared in 
Carol Charming’s “Wonderful Time,” 
a man in the audience spotted him 
and put him into a fine position in 
the field of public relations with a 
large firm. 

During this period of family life 
Edna White Chandler continued her 
trumpet practice. When World War I 
reached the United States, she ap- 
peared many times as trumpet soloist 
in War Bond appeals. 

(To be continued) 


I. Biographical Sketch 

One Sunday in February, 1957, 
there appeared a . small framed, ad- 
vertisement: “Edna White — A Fare- 
well to my Trumpet — at Carnegie 
Concert Hall.” For one who had heard 
Miss White play at Ocean Grove be- 
fore World War I, and who had her 
Edison records, this proved to be an 
enlightening and enjoyable evening. 

The program was an eight-page 
pamphlet, with light-blue cover Its 
first notation was from the Bible : 
“Numbers 10, Verses 1-10.” Beneath 
this, in her own words, Edna White 
(Chandler) gave her farewell to “my 
noble friend, companion . . . my life 
has been rich . . . felt the brushing 
of angel’s wings and have looked up- 
ward.” 

After a salutation, three small, 
simple songs were sung by Francine 
Falcon, soprano. The words and mu- 
sic of them were by Edna White 
(Chandler), who followed by telling 
about the beginning of her career. 

Her father had taught her to play 
the trumpet and her first public ap- 
Ipearance was at Waltham, Mass., be- 
ifore she was eight years old. She was 
jthen taken to Ocean Grove, N. J., 

I where the Park Sisters Quartet had 
[become famous. While there Edna 
studied with Anna Park. 

| Besides practicing trumpet little 
]Miss White went to school. She fin- 
ished grammar school before she was 
ill, and was found to be too young 


Ocean Grove, where Tali Essen Mor- 
gan was in charge of music. He sug- 
gested an instrumental quartet to 
play in Ocean Grove Auditorium. 

So the Aida Quartet was created, 
with Edna White, first trumpet; Flor- 
ence McMillan, second trumpet, and 
Norma and Cora Sauter, cornets. 
This Quartet soon became popular 
and successful. It toured the country 
for several seasons. 

Its program was elaborated by Nor- 
ma Sauter playing the violin; Cora 
the cello, and Florence McMillan the 
piano. These were the instruments 
the three had played until Edna 
White came to Ocean Grove and 
taught them the trumpet and cornet. 

For a while a baritone was with 
them. He was C. Pol Plancon, nephew 
of the famous basso, whose first name 
was Charlemagne. So was that of the 
nephew. Miss McMillan later became 
a famous pianist, as accompanist for 
Louise Homer, Enrico Caruso, and 
Leo Slezak. 

As these four young girls were 
taken thru the West they had many 
thrills. In the winter while rkling 
an open sleigh in Utah they were 
chased by wolves (not human ones, 
for in those days teenagers were too 
young for that) . 

Then in Texas the girls suffered a 
hold-up. But since they had little 
money and were such youngsters, 
they were freed without harm. 

In those early days Ocean Grove 
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which has never been, published. 

Regarding- it, Vincent Bach, of the 
Bach Instrument Company wrote: “I 
want to tell you again how much I 
enjoyed your solo with the Manhat- 
tan Symphony. You displayed excel- 
lent technique, also wonderful tone, 
and I was proud to know it was with 
a ‘Bach' instrument.” 


By FREDERICK SUMMERILL, M.D. 
Part II 


Several years ago Dr. Frederick Sum- 
merill, a veteran Edison record collector 
and enthusiast, of Teaneck, N.J., wrote 
me he intended to submit for this de- 
partment an article concerning his friend 
and mine, the distinguished and greatly 
gifted trumpet virtuoso, Edna White. 

He has at last found time to send me 
the manuscript, which I have pleasure 
in publishing. At the end of Dr. Sum- 
merill's contribution I shall add a few 
notes of my own. — Jim Walsh 


WPA. Walter Damrosch put her into 
this without any test, for he knew 
her work and career. 

This she canned on for four years, 
two of which also had vocal solo 
work. She was the regular coloratura 
lead in “Naughty Marietta” and 
“Fortune Teller,” both by Victor Her- 
bert, for the Colin O’More Opera 
Company. 


Soon after this, misfortune struck 
Edna White and she was sick with 
scarlet fever; for a long time she 
had to drop everything. Her return 
was with WPA. Along in the fourth 
season with this, Giuseppe Creatore 
had her take three weeks leave to 
tour with his Little Symphony of 16 
women. 

Upon her return to WPA at Brook- 
lyn Museum she was not given her 
regular place in first chair but was 
seated back in the third row. Most 
of the men objected to this but the 


After the War Edna White Chan- 
dler returned to the stage as soloist 
and had gratifying success in vau- 
deville for about nine years. 

During this time she was divorced 
and married a famous concert and 
operatic baritone, Torcom Bezazian, 
with whom she had a very successful 
act in vaudeville. Both did solo work 
and he also would sing, with her giv- 
ing trumpet obligato. 

In 1927 they went to France and 
he toured in opera while she studied 
voice. She was accepted for Opera 
Comique but they returned to Am- 
erica, for Keith’s circuit, in which she 
did trumpet and vocal solo work with 
a band of 14 girls. 

This was so successful that she 
then developed, owned, and operated 
seven vaudeville acts. They consisted 
of one band and six quartets. 

From 1925 to 1931 Edna White 
was frequently soloist with the Ro- 
chester Park Band. Hermann Dossen- 
bach was director. On February 7, 
1932, she played as soloist with Henry 
Hadley’s Manhattan Orchestra and 
after that concert John Phillip Sousa 
called back stage and asked her to 
make a concert tour with his band, 
but he died the next month. 

Edna White then started a music 
school called Gotham Academy but 
hard times ended it in 1933. So she 
became soloist with bands under 
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This was interrupted by Edna be- 
ing drafted back as trumpeter for 
productions by Orson Welles, then 
aged 22, who, with Edwin Denby, 
produced “Horse Eats Hat.” The 
music was by Paul Bowles, and was 
orchestrated by Virgil Thomson. 

The cast included Arlene Francis, 
Joseph Cotten and Orson and Sidney 
Welles. Its Military Ensemble was 
directed by Edna White, who also 
played in it. This music was given 
only between the acts and the au- 
dience always stayed for the enter- 
taining intermission. 

Early in 1931 Edna White trained 
and played in a Brass Quartet, which 
performed chamber music. Regard- 
ing this, Frank Damrosch wrote her: 
“You are opening up a new field 
of chamber music, which should find 
popular support.” 

Later the same year. Gena Brana- 
combe, Department of Fine Arts, 
General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, wrote: “Your superb tone, 
artistry, and sympathetic musician- 
ship contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of my recent composer’s con- 
cert. Until I heard you, I had not 
realized the gorgeous nuances of 
which a trumpet is capable.” 

At what is now City Center, Henry 
Hadley had his Manhattan Symphony 
Orchestra, and February 7, 1932, was 
the first time for a trumpet to appear 
with a major symphony. For this 
Guy-Ropartz composed a concerto for 
trumpet: Andante and Allegro. This 
was played from the original score, 
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TORCOM BEZAZ1AN, famous baritone, making an Edison disc 
recording in 1921 while his wife, Edna White, plays a trumpet 
obligato. Members of Edison Orchestra are in the background. 


one man was kept in first chair. She 
was the only female in this concert 
band. 

So Edna went on her own in 1938 
anc 1 engagements to play and to 
teach came to her immediately. One 
of the first to call was "Tiny” Mason, 
an obese trumpeter with an orches- 
tra, who wanted a lesson the very 
day she left WPA. 

She tried to put him off but he 
said, "Miss White, I must have my 
lesson today when I have my six 
dollars. If you put me off until to- 
morrow, I won’t have my six dollars.” 
He had his lesson. 

Later in 1938 Edna White wrote 
and published a book, "The Trumpet 
Teacher.” It was called an “able 
treatise” by Walter Damrosch and 
received similar compliments from 
Arthur Pryor; George Gar bland, Di- 
rector of Music, New York Schools; 
and Carle ton Sprague, Chief of Mu- 
sic, N.Y. Public Library. 

In the fall of 1938 Edna White 
played much on radio. She became 
th e first to play on the tru mp et 
Rimsky- Korsakow’s "Bumble Bee,” 
which she did on WOR, October 5. 

In 1948 she did trumpet solo work 


in a Baltimore theater and here 
James Burke, the famous cornet and 
trumpet player, heard her for the 
first time and introduced himself, 
complimenting her renditions. He 
is still soloist with the Goldman band. 

On February 9th, the next year, she 
gave an elaborate trumpet concert 
in Carnegie Hall. It was augmented 
by the Andrew Tietjen Choir, with 
whom she played the opening num- 
ber: “Wachet, betet, seid bereit all- 
ezeit. Cantata 70,” by Bach. 

Her other numbers on the pro- 
gram were: 

Legende George Enesco 

Sonatina (American premiere) 

Henry Martelli 

Concert Waltz (First performance) 

Virgil Thomson 

Midnight Madrigal Tibor Serly 

Procession from Symphonic 

Suite, Quebec . . . .Gena Eranscombe 

In 1941-1942 she held first trumpet 
chair in Giuseppe Creatoress Ameri- 
can Women Symphonette. The next 
season she was with The Tone Weav- 
ers, which had two trumpets, French 
horn, and trombone. The following 
year she was with B. A. Rolfe’s 
Daughters of Uncle Sam. In 1944 she 
played with La Symphonie Feminine 
de Montreal, Ethel Stark, conductor. 


II. Recordings 

Edna White’s recordings for Edi- 
son discs began early in 1921 when 
Arthur Walsh signed her to a con- 
tract for recording and “tone tests.” 
She remembers making four record- 
ings. At first only two were issued: 

S0613 Recollections of 1861-1865. Trum- 
pet with orchestra. Other side, 
Chester Gaylord, saxophone. 

S0650 The Debutante by Herbert L. 
Clark. / Russian Balalaika Orches- 
tra. 

Not until 1926 did Edison issue 
another, when it was marked as a 
special issue. 

S0S62 When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie. Trumpet with orchestra. 
/Sunshine of Your Smile, Jack Still- 
man, cornet solo. 

The Edison catalogs always carried 
the following with Edna White’s re- 
cordings: 

“Many of you will remember the Aida 
Trumpet Quartet, which played in many 
cities and towns of the country, some 
years ago. This organization was found- 
ed and led by Edna White, at the 
tender age of 16. 

“But, before this, she had appeared 
in public. Indeed, she made her bow 
as a trumpeter to the public at nine 
years of age, at a concert given at 
Ocean Grove. The father of Miss 
White was responsible for her early 
(Turn to page 49) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 49) 
l raining' and may be said to have fairly 
brought her up on the trumpet. 

“After two years of touring with the 
Aida Brass Quartet, Miss White retired 
for rest and study. In 1914 she organized 
the famous Edna White Trumpet Quar- 
tet, which played at the San Francisco- 
I'anama-Pacific Exposition, as well as 
in concert and church fields. 

Some time ago Miss White decided to 
return to the solo work of her early 
career, so severed connection with her 
quartet, which became the Gloria Trum- 
peters.’' 

The fourth recording- by Miss White 
in 1921 was Agnus Dei, by Bizet, but 
it was never issued. However, two 
more were made in 1926 and the 
record was made and issued but it 
was never listed in the monthly an- 
nouncements or in the catalogs, as 
were many others, as recounted by 
Jim Walsh in a recent issue of HOB- 
BIES. 

This writer has this record: 

52036 Sweet Genevieve/Bohemian Girl: 

Then You'll Remember Me. Trumpet 

solos by Edna White, with orchestra. 

Edison catalog lists four recordings 
by the Aida Brass Quartet, made in 
1924. However, upon listening to 
these, Edna White (Chandler) stated 
that the trumpet was not played by 
her. The name was apparently bor- 
rowed from her earlier organization, 
which had established such a great 
reputation. 

(To Be Continued) 
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ANTIQUE TOYS AND 
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Toy Jobbers Catalogs 
Describe fully and 
state price 


PERELMAN 
ANTIQUE TOY MUSEUM 
339 Winding Way 
Merion, Penna. 



We are accepting orders for 

REPAIR 

SERVICE 

on 

MECHANICAL 
BANKS and TOYS 

We also buy old banks. 

GEORGE W. BAUER 
P. O. Box 145 

Pottstown, Pa. 

tfc 


MECHANICAL BANKS FOR SALE 


PENNY PINEAPPLE oast iron me- 
chanical coin banks, cast iron toys. Pic- 
ture brochure and prices 15c. — High, 
Dept. H4, 1219 Girard. Wyomissing. Pa. 
19610 mh!24051 


MECHANICAL BANKS WANTED 

BUFFALO BUCKING, GIANT IN TOWER, RED RIDING HOOD, NORTH 
POLE, FOWLER — OTHER RARE BANKS, FINE CAST IRON TOYS. 
Reference: Dun & Bradstreet 

FRANK LAUGHLIN 1134 East Douglas 

CO llecto R Wichita, Kansas tfc 


MECHANICAL BANKS WANTED MISCELLANEOUS WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank 
display ad in this section, listing various 
wants. — F. H. Griffith, P.O. Box 10644, 
Pittsburgh 36, Pa, tfx 


OLD mechanical and still banks, toys, 
describe, state price, condition. — Sco- 
field’s, Box 457, Ridgefield, Conn. fl2069 


Old mechanical & still banks, col- 
lections bought. — W. Miller, 1017 
Westgate, Troy, Ohio. mh!28421 


M ECHANICAL banks wanted: Home 
bank (cast), Pelican and others. — J. 
Seidelle. 2141 Brace PL, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 44221 je3272 


OLD MECHANICAL and still banks. 
Describe fully, price. — Sidney Partridge, 
Marlborough, New Hampshire. je3291 


TOYS WANTED 


Early toys bought continually. 
High quality cast iron and tin horse 
drawn carriages, wagons, fire ap- 
paratus, trains and comical toys. 
Royal Circus wagons. Arcade’s large 
automobiles and trucks. Animated 
bell toys, capshooters and bombs. 
Clockwork and electric trains and 
trolleys. Toy and train catalogs. 
Fire houses. — Lloyd Ralston, 1192 
Youngstown, Warren, Ohio. 44484. 

Je32721 

AMERICAN FLYER "S” gauge trains, 
Erector/Mechano, cast iron toys, wanted. 
— Alden Miller, 3212 34th Ave. So., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 56406. 06276 
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HUBERT B. WHITING 



40 Friend St. 
Wakefield, 
Mass. 01880 

WANTED 


Old Iron Penny Banks, 
Still and Mechanical 


tfc 
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MECHANICAL BANK 
BOOKLET 

Useful to both Dealer and Collector. 
Complete listings and new grading-eval- 
uation system. In seven parts covering 
the complete field of American, Foreign, 
semi-mechanical patterns, recasts, fakes, 
and variations. 

NOW AVAILABLE - PRICE $2. 

F. H. GRIFFITH 


ILLUSTRATED Catalog, 82 typical old 
toys & prices I pay. Catalog $1 refunded 
on purchase of toy for my collection. — 
Lawrence Altman Antiques, Toys & Bells 
of the World, 4703 McPherson Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 63108. aul24032 



WANTED: 19th Century antique 
toys, banks, mechanical and still; 


and old toy catalogs. Must be of 
good quality. 


Write to: SALLY EBAHT, H 
745 Fifth Avenue - Room 304 
New York, New York 10023 



WANTED 

Toy trains & trolleys built before 1942. 
Top prices paid. 

Please identify, state price and condition. 

JACK WM. WINDT 

1939 Golf St., Sarasota, Fla. 33577 

np 


MECHANICAL BANKS & TOY PISTOLS 

ESPECIALLY WANT MECHANICAL BANKS: 


• BOWERY BANK • 

• ROYAL TRICK 

ELEPHANT (Tin) • 

• BOWLING ALLEY O 

BANK • 


• RED RIDING HOOD O 

• FOOTBALL 

(Colored man kicks • 

ball) 

• SCHLEY BOTTLING • 

UP CERVERA O 

• PRESTO 

(Penny changes to 
quarter) • 

• JAPANESE BALL • 

TOSSER 

(Tin, wind-up) • 

• SHOOT THAT HAT 

BANK • 

© TOMMY BANK 

(Prone, Soldier Shoots • 
Gun) 

• BULL & BEAR BANK • 

• COASTING BANK 

• MUSICAL SAVING • 
BANK 

(You pay — 1 play) 


PREACHER IN THE 

PULPIT 

TARGET 

BRITISH LION (Tin) 
RIVAL 

SENTRY BANK 
(Tin) 

DARKY BUST 


TOAD IN DEN (Tin) 
PERFECTION 
REGISTERING 
BANK 

GIANT IN TOWER 
DARKY 
FISHERMAN 
FROG ON ARCHED 
TRACK (Tin) 

TIME LOCK 
SAVINGS 

QUEEN VICTORIA 
JUBILEE BANK 1887 
SAFE DEPOSIT 
BANK (tin elephant) 
WINNER SA VINOS 
(Tin) 


PISTOLS: 

• CAMERA • TWO DOGS ON 

• DOLPHIN BENCH 

• TORPEDO Shooter • OSCAR WILDE 

• HUMPTY, DUMPTY BOMB 

(Three heads) O CANNON BOMB 

• SAILING SHIP O BABY HEAD BOMB 

Also want Cast Iron horse drawn carriages, ani- 
mated bell ringing pull toys, old toy automobiles. 

old catalogs showing banks As toy pistols. 


F. H. GRIFFITH 


P.O. Box 10644 Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 

tfx 


P.O. Box 10644 Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 

tfx 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 

A PHENOMENAL CAREER 

Edna White & Her Trumpet 

By FREDERICK SUMMERILL, M.D. 

PART III 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Mass. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 

Send for list of over 200 tunes, plus 
list of restored musical boxes. 

A constant advertiser In HOBBIES 

for more than 25 rear*, Ift 


Antique 

MUSIC BOXES 
Fine Swiss & Disc Types for sale. 
Complete repair service Including repinning of 
cylinders, repair of combs, etc. All work guar- 
anteed. 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
(Specialists Unco 1823) 

139 4th Ave. Pelham, N.Y. 10803 

Phone 914 - PE 8-1506 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.-&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,'* "OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


Please mention HOBBIES when 
reviving to advertisements. 


Several years ago Dr. Frederick Sum- 
merill, a veteran Edison record collector 
and enthusiast, of Teaneck, N.J., wrote 
me he intended to submit for this de- 
partment an article concerning his friend 
and mine, the distinguished and greatly 
gifted trumpet virtuoso, Edna White. 

He has at last found time to send me 
the manuscript, which I have pleasure 
in publishing. At the end of Dr. Sum- 
meriH's contribution I shall add a few 
notes of my own. — Jim Walsh 


Following- her farewell to her trum- 
pet in 1957, Edna White (Chandler) 
managed a public relations business 
office on Broadway for Rinn Records, 
Chicago, providing programs and per- 
formers for commercial occasions, po- 
litical gatherings, and the March of 
Dimes. 

She has retired from this and is 
working on her autobiography, in 
which she says she was the youngest 
to do concert work with the trumpet. 
Now she is feeling the urge to be 
the oldest, for she still loves that 
horn. 

In 1962 she did pick up the trum- 
pet and make two fine recordings 
on tape, with a good piano accom- 
paniment by a friend. One was the 
famous "Carnival of Venice.” This 
writer heard both. As only three 
years have passed since those fine 
recordings, she soon could resume 
easily her great artistry with her 
beloved trumpet. 

— o — 

COMMENTS BY JIM WALSH 

Dr. Summerill does not mention 
the Columbia records which the Edna 
White Trumpet Quartet made in 1918, 
three years before Miss White re- 
corded her first Edison solos. 

In July, 1918, Columbia issued the 


first of the series of three: A2538, 
“Just a Baby's Prayer at Twilight” 
and "Fancying You Fancyin' Me” 
from “Odds and Ends of 1917.” The 
supplement made this comment: 

"The Edna White Trumpet Quartet is 
unique among musical organizations. A 
trumpet quartet is unusual to begin with 
and four girl virtuosi of this difficult 
instrument almost a miracle. The rich, 
pure toned harmonies of trumpets seem 
to have more than earthly quality, and 
add a strange thrilling beauty to the 
familiar melodies played. These trumpet 
recordings are remarkably tone true." 

Three months later, in October, 
came A2603, Brahms’ “Lullaby” and 
“The Lost Chord:” 

“The Edna White Trumpet Quartet is 
music not only of novelty, but of the 
highest artistic quality. A musician of 
high standing recently listened to one 
of the Quartet's recordings and remarked, 
'I seldom use slang, but there is music 
which "gets" you.’ It is true. The full 
throated harmony of four trumpets gives 
music of celestial grandeur, unlike that 
of any other instrument." 

January, 1919, brought A2650, 
“The Lost Chord” and “Nearer My 
God to Thee:” 

“ 'The Lost Chord,* in reality, tells 
us as scarcely any other musical compo- 
sition has ever told, of the inspiration 
of music itself. The pure, religioso tone 
of trumpets seems created for this very 
music. The Quartet has recently played 
for many camps and found, with all 
their popular numbers, 'The Lost Chord* 
is a favorite of every soldier. ‘The most 
famous hymn in the world" makes an 
ideal coupling." 

When these records were listed in 
the Columbia catalog for 1919 they 
appeared under the heading of “Edna 
White Trumpet Quartet.” If you 
looked for them under “White (Ed- 
na) Trumpet Quartet,” you found 
yourself referred to the heading I 
have just mentioned. 

But when the 1921 catalog was 
published, if you searched under 
“Edna White Trumpet Quartet,” you 
were told to look under “Gloria 
Trumpeters.” The name on the rec- 
ord labels also was changed. 

I first met the channing Edna 
White in Roanoke, Va., during the 
fall of 1949 when she was a starred 
member of a troupe entertaining ser- 
vice personnel in military hospitals. 
They gave several performances in 
the Roanoke County Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration institution. 

I mentioned her records and she 
indicated enthusiastically that the 
Edisons reproduced her playing to 
perfection. 

My only other meeting with Miss 
White was in September, 1950, when 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiniiiiiDiiMiiiiimaiiiiiinimammiimiajMiiiimiiDiiuuiiiUjaiiniiiiHiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiuninuimuiiiiiiiiiiDiiuiuiiiuaHiiiiimiiatnHi 

MUSIC BOXES 

= Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm j 

= gears and pinions made right in my shop ion NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
\ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are \ 
\ money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. } 

\ Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. \ 

\ Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item [ 
= offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty f 
= of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

E Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. = 

[ Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island f 

E tta : 
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EDNA WHITE presented this photo to Jim Walsh after their meeting in 
Roanake, Va., in 1949 


she attended the John Bieling Day 
party at Hempstead, L.I., and gave 
an amazing tnimpet interpretation of 
“The St. Louis Blues.” I have been 
hoping for another meeting*, but the 
opportunity has not arisen. 

A group photo in HOBBLES for 
December, 1949, shows her with many 
other noted recording stars. 

Dr. Summerill is mistaken in say- 
ing that Edna White's Diamond Disc 
52036 was not listed in a monthly 
supplement and did not appear in a 
yearly catalog. It was announced in 
the supplement of July, 1927, ac- 
companied by a photo of the lady. 
And it had its proper place in the 
1928 catalog* — the last issued by 
Edison. 

The “Then You'll Bern ember Me” 
side was dubbed onto an Edison long- 
playing recovd, 10005, issued in 1927. 
On that side Sodero’s Band also 
played “Selections from Tolanthe.' ” 

The reverse contained “Amoureuse 
Valse” and “Serenade — Spanish 
Waltz,” by the American Concert 
Orchestra, and a saxophone solo, 
“Danse Hongroise” by Rudy Wied- 
oeft. Both sides, dubbed from ordin- 
ary Diamond discs, played 12 min- 
utes. 

Three of Miss White's Edison discs 
were copied on Blue Amberol cylin- 


ders: 4250, “The Debutante,” 4239, 
“Recollections of 1861-65,” and 5106, 
“When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie.” 

The photograph on page 41 of the 
June issue of HOBBIES, showing 
Torcom Bezazian singing for a Dia- 
mond disc while Miss White played 
a trumpet obligato, was taken in 
1921. I have gone through the list 
of Bezazian's Edison records without 
being* able to determine what song 
the baritone was singing. 

The Edison records by the Aida 
Brass Quartet appeared in the sup- 
plements for July and October. 1924. 
A pictm*e of the ensemble was re- 
produced in the latter. No indication 
is given of their names. The discs 
were not dubbed onto cylinders. 

(The End) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued on page 37) 

1911 at the State Theatre of Olmutz, 
and then passed on to Stuttgart. 

During his career he sang in Bay- 
reuth, the State Opera of Berlin, in 
Milan, Paris, London, and Brussels. 
He also appeared in Munich, Prague, 
and Amsterdam. 


A truly engaging singer is Ruth 
Miller, wife of the tenor 'Mario Cham- 
lee. It is indeed a pity that this so- 
prano never recorded commercially, 
for hers is a lovely voice educated in 
the best of vocal traditions. 

Having studied with such peda- 
gogues as Lloyd d'Aubigne, Emile 
Bourgeois, and Giovanni Sbriglia, she 
initiated her operatic career under 
the name of Francesca Milena. 

She sang with the Cosmopolitan 
Opera, the Abom Grand Opera Com- 
pany, and finally was engaged at the 
Metropolitan where she graced the 
roster in the 1917-18 Season. As Mu- 
setta in “La Boheme,” she shared the 
spotlight with Alda, McCormack, and 
De Luca; and as Micaela in “Car- 
men,” with Farrar and MartineUi. 

As the IRCC L-7029 notes state, 
“Ruth Miller became Mrs. Mario 
Chamlee on October 2, 1919, and to- 
day they are successful teachers in 
California.” The best of luck to both, 
for they certainly deserve it. 

One of the most neglected singers 
on records is without a doubt the 
magnificent Richard Bonelli, endowed 
with a voice resembling in timbre 
that of Titta Ruffo (on a smaller 
scale, of course), and a pupil of none 
other than Jean de Reszke. 

Among all the 78 rpm recordings 
he made for Vocation, Brunswick, and 
Columbia, the only operatics that I 
can remember off hand are the Good 
Night Quartet from “Martha” (acous- 
tic Brunswick), the two duets with 
Chamlee (electric Brunswick) and 
Chanson Ancienne from “La Basoche” 
coupled with “Xerxes” Largo (elec- 
tric Columbia). 

He did make an extravagantly 
beautiful “Visione Veneziana” backed 
by “Luna d 'Estate,” (electric Bruns- 
wick), which I cannot recommend 
highly enough. But the fact still re- 
mains that a superb operatic talent 
was restricted at its peak to lighter 
repertoire by the major recording 
companies. 

Here I must add that in the m id- 
's 0s Allegro Royal e brought out an 
opei*atic Long Play disc of Richard 
Bonelli. And a mighty fine LP that 
was, even though the baritone was 
then past his prime. 

Born Richard Bunn, in Port Byron, 
N.Y., on February 6, 1894, Bonelli 
studied with Arthur Alexander, Wil- 
liam Vilonat, and Jean de Reszke. 
His operatic debut took place in Mo- 
dena, Italy. 

Later he sang in Monte Carlo, in 
Paris (at the Theatre de la Gaite- 
Lyrique), at the Chicago Opera 
(1925-31), and the San Francisco 
Opera (1932-34). 

The Metropolitan claimed him in 
1932, where, on December 1, he made 
his debut as the elder Germont in 
“La Traviata,” with Ponselle in the 
role of Violetta. 

Bonelli successfully appeared at the 
Met from 1932 to 1934, and again in 
1944-45. The last I heard is that he 
now lives in retirement in California. 
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Early cylinder phonograph equipment on display in Thomas A Edison's reconstructed 
Menlo Pork Laboratory at the Henry Ford Museum, Dearborn / Mich., is being inspected 
in this picture. From left to right the inspectors are: Donald L. Leavitt, Reference 
Librarian for Sound Recording, Library of Congress, Washington, D.C.; Walter L. Welch 
of Syracuse, N.Y., co-author with Oliver Read of "From Tinfoil to Stereo;" and Kurtz 
Myers, Chief of the Music and IDrama Dept., Detroit, Mich., Public Library. 

— Photo , Courtesy of The Henry Ford Museum , Dearborn , Mich . 


A 1900 ACCOUNT 
OF THE PHONOGRAPH 
Part I 

By JIM WALSH 

Within the past few weeks I have 
had the good luck to obtain a copy 
of a book that previously had been 
unknown to me, but which contains 
such an interesting chapter on the 
eaiTy development of the phono- 
graph and sound recording, I feel it 
deserves re-publication here. 

I obtained the book from my friend, 
E. R. G. Heneberger of Hand son burg, 
Va. Mr. Heneberger is city auditor 
of Harrisonburg. He also conducts 
a spare time mail order business in 
old books and magazines. 


The title of the volume he sent 
me is “Progress of Invention in the 
Nineteenth Century." The author is 
Edward W. Byrn, A.M., and the pub- 
lishers, Munn & Co. of New York. 

This book, which has long been 
out of print and is also out of copy- 
right, appears to be almost completely 
unknown today, but its chapter on 
the phonograph vividly brings back 
the pioneer days of experimenting by 
Edison, Tainter and Bell, and Ber- 
liner. 

Accompanying the chapter are a 
number of cuts of old style recording 
and reproducing instruments. Some 
of these I hope can be shown here. 

Now IT1 let Chapter XXII speak 
for itself. Its principal heading, 
“The Phonograph," is supplemented 
by, “Invention of Phonograph by 
Edison. Scott's Phonautograph. Im- 


provements of Bell and Tainter The 
Graph o phone. Library of Wax Cylin- 
ders. Berliner's Gi^amophone 

“Following closely upon the dis- 
covery of the telephone, the phono- 
graph came, literally speaking for 
itself, and adding another surprise 
to the wonderful inventions of that 
prolific period. 

“It was in the latter part of 1877 
that Thomas A. Edison showed a 
few privileged friends a modest look- 
ing little machine. He turned the 
crank and to the astonishment of 
those present it said ‘Good morning! 
How do you do? How do you like 
the phonograph?' 

“Its voice was a little metallic, it 
is true, but here was presented an 
insignificant looking piece of mech- 
anism which was undeniably a talk- 
ing machine and one with an unlimit- 
ed vocabulary. 

“So-called talking machines had 
been made before, of which the Fa- 
ber machine was a type. These, 
by an arrangement of bellows to 
furnish air, and flexible pipes in 
imitation of the larynx and vocal or- 
gans, made laborious and wheezy 
efforts to imitate the mechanical 
functions of the throat and tongue 
in articulate speech, but the method 
was fundamentally faulty and no 
success was attained. 

“Edison followed no such leading. 
His phonograph made no attempt at 
imitating in construction the com- 
plex organization of the human 
throat, but was as wonderful in its 
divergence therefrom and in its sim- 
plicity as it was in the success of its 
results. The machine was patented 
by him February 19, 1878, No. 
200,521, and its life principle is 
simply and clearly defined in the first 
claim of the patent, as follows: 

“ ‘The method herein specified of 
reproducing the human voice, or 
other sounds, by causing the sound 
vibrations to be recorded substan- 
tially as specified, and obtaining 
motion from that record as set 
forth for the reproduction of 
sound vibrations.' 

“The invention was a striking and 
interesting novelty and at once at- 
tracted the attention of scientific men 
as well as the general public. Its 
first public exhibition was about the 
latter part of January, 1878, before 
the Polytechnic Association of the 
American Institute, at New York. 

“It spoke English, French, German, 
Butch, Spanish, and Hebrew with 
equal facility. It imitated the bark- 
ing of a dog and crowing of a cock, 
and then catching cold, coughed and 
sneezed and wheezed until it is said 
a physician in the audience proposed 
sending a prescription for it. 

“It was also suggested by an ir- 
reverent man that it might take 
the place of preachers in the rendi- 
tion of sermons, while another 
thought that as it reproduced music 
with equal facility it might take the 
place of preacher and choir both. 

“In the spring of 1878 it was ex- 
hibited at Washington by Edison and 
his assistant, Mr. Batchelor. Mr. 
Edison was the guest of U. H. Pain- 
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ter, and in his parlors it was shown 
to a party of gentlemen. 

“From Mr. Painter's house the 
machine was taken to the office of 
the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior, thence to the Academy of 
Sciences, in session at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, and at night it 
was taken to the White House and 
exhibited to President and Mrs. 
Hayes. 

“The form of the first phonograph 
is shown in Figure 189. It consisted 
of three principal parts — the mouth- 
piece A, into which speech was ut- 
tered, the spirally grooved cylinder 
B, carrying on its periphery a sheet 
of tin foil, and a second mouthpiece 
D. 

“The cylinder B and its axial shaft 
were both provided with spiral groov- 
es or screw threads of exactly the 
same pitch, and when the shaft was 
turned by its crank its screw 
threaded bearings caused the cylin- 
der to slowly advance as it rotated. 

“The mouthpiece A had adjacent 
to the cylinder a flexible diaphragm 
carrying a little point or stylus which 
bore against the tin foil on the cylin- 
der. When the mouthpiece A was 
spoken into and the cylinder B was 
turned, the little stylus, vibrating 
from the voice impulses, traced by in- 
dentations a little jagged path in the 
tin foil that formed the record. 

“To reproduce the record in speech 
again, the mouthpiece A was adjusted 
away from the cylinder, the cylinder 
run back to the starting- point, and 
mouthpiece D was then brought up 
to the cylinder. 

“This mouthpiece had a diaphragm 
and stylus similar to the other one, 
only more delicately constructed. 
This stylus was adjusted to bear 
lightly in the little spiral path in 
the tin foil traced by the other 
stylus, and as the tin foil revolved 
with the cylinder its jagged irregu- 
larities set up the same vibrations 
in the diaphragm of mouthpiece D 
as those caused by the voice on the 
other diaphragm, and thus transla- 
ted the record into sounds of artic- 
ulate speech, exactly corresponding 
to the words first spoken into the 
instrument. 

“In Fig. 190 is shown a further 
development of the phonograph, in 
which a single mouthpiece with dia- 
phragm and stylus serves the pur- 



The First Phonograph, Fig. 189. 


DOLLOLOGY 

Conducted by 
CLARA H. FAWCETT 


The Lure of the 
Wooden Doll 

By CLARA HALLARD FAWCETT 

The lure of the wooden doll is 
understandable. It was the first to 
be manufactured in quantity. 

Although many of the commerci- 
ally made dolls of wood are not hand- 
some, to say the least, what collector 


pose both of recorder for making 
the record and a speaker for repro- 
ducing it, a trumpet or horn being 
used, as indicated in dotted lines, to 
concentrate the vibrations in record- 
ing and to augment the sound in re- 
producing.” 

— o — 

We will di.scn.ss and show the "second 
form of Phonograph” (Fig 100, etc.) next 
month; also the. "Graphophone, record- 
ing and reproducing devices." 


would not jump at the chance to buy 
a “Queen Anne” of about 1700; that 
is, if one happens to have the price. 
Such dolls are expensive. 

Years ago, Laura Treskow of Lon- 
don, England, had quite a thrill when 
she entered a shop and discovered 
two beautiful examples of the famous 
Queen Anne wooden dolL sitting pert 
and challenging upon a shelf. 

“How nice," she thought, “if they 
could be sitting on my shelf.” She 
promptly bought them. 

Later the shopkeeper tried in vain 
to buy them back. By that time they 
had left Laura’s shelf and were on 
their way to Kimport in Amei'ica, 
where many rare and lovely dolls 
have found a temporary home. 

“There are not many rare and 
beautiful antique dolls left in Eng- 
land,” says Laura Treskow, “for the 
Americans have taken them all.” 


This was not the case 30 or 40 
years ago. On one of the good an- 
tique-buying days of yore another 
American collector, the late Mrs. 
Henry A. Diamant of New Yoidt 
City, while window shopping in Lon- 
don, came upon a shop called “Queen 
Mary's Shop.” There, in the window, 
was a most intriguing diminutive 
Maypole of about 1840. (See page 42) 
Each gaily costumed wooden girl 
and boy thereon, 13 altogether, held 



Wooden "Queen Anne" dolls which sailed the sea from London, England, to 
Kimport's in America. — Photo , courtesy Laura Treskow, London. 

Doll carved, dressed, and photographed by Mrs. Liesing Merrill. It was her 
first attempt at doll making. 

Helen, early 19th century wooden doll with cloth hinges. 
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A 1900 ACCOUNT 
OF THE PHONOGRAPH 


PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


In the August issue of HOBBIES, 
quoting from “Progress of Invention 
in the Nineteenth Century” by Ed- 
ward W. Byrn, A.M., and published 
by Munn & Co., New York — an old 
book long out of print and copyright 
— we told about the first phonograph. 

We also introduced the second form 
of phonograph. In it “a single mouth- 
piece with diaphragm and stylus 
seiwes the purpose both of recorder 
for making the record and a speaker 
for reproducing it, a trumpet or horn 
being used, as indicated in dotted 
lines, to concentrate the vibrations 
in recording and to augment the 
sound in reproducing. 

“The phonograph is in reality a 
development of the phonautograph, 
which was an instrument invented by 
Leon Scott in 1857 to automatically 
record sounds by diagrams. There is 
a model of Scott’s phonautograph in 
the National Museum at Washington, 
D.C., and it consists of a chamber 
to catch the sound waves and an 
elastic diaphragm with stylus work- 
ing on a revolving cylinder bearing 
a sheet of paper coated with lamp- 
black. 

“The phonograph’s record-making 
mouthpiece, with its diaphragm and 
stylus, is substantially a phonauto- 
graph, but instead of simply causing 
the stylus to trace a record on car- 


bon-coated paper and stopping with 
this result, Edison traced a record 
in a substance — tinfoil — which was 
capable of mechanically translating 
that record into sound again by a 
mere reversal of the function of the 
stylus and diaphragm. 

“This was the very essence of sim- 
plicity and logical reasoning. All 
records heretofore had been traced 
for visual inspection only. Edison’s 
record was not for visual inspection, 
but was endowed with the mechani- 
cal function of reproducing sound. 

“From the first Edison believed 
that his phonograph was to fill an 
important place in the business ac- 
tivities of the world, since here 
seemed a silent but faithful sten- 
ographer which reproduced the words 
of the speaker with absolute fidelity, 
even to the quality of emphasis and 
inflection. It made no mistakes, was 
always even with the speaker in its 
work, and asked no questions. 

“For a number of years, however, 
the invention lay dormant and served 
no other purpose than thato of a sci- 
entific curiosity or an amusing toy. 
The difficulty of its practical appli- 
cation largely existed in the perish- 
able form of the record, which, being 
in tinfoil, was liable to be mutilated 
and distorted, and was not well 
adopted for storage or transporta- 
tion. 

“A few years after the announce- 
ment of Mr. Edison’s invention, Dr. 
Alexander Graham Bell, the distin- 
guished inventor of the telephone, 
with his associates, Chichester A. Bell 
and Charles Sumner Tainter, directed 
their attention to the improvement 
of the phonograph. 

“Dr. Bell had received from the 
French government, upon the recom- 



The second form of phonograph. Fig. 190. 



The graphophone, recording and repro- 
ducing devices. Fig. 191. 


mendation of the French Academy 
of Sciences, the Volta prize of 50,000 
francs as a recognition of his suc- 
cessful work in acoustics and the in- 
vention of the telephone, and with 
this sum he built the Volta Institute 
in Washington and carried on the 
work of developing the phonograph. 

“On May 4, 1886, Chichester A. 
Bell and Sumner Tainter obtained 
patents Nos. 341,214 and 341,288, 
which covered a great improvement 
in the record of the phonograph. This 
invention substituted for the tinfoil 
sheet a surface of wax, which was 
finally fashioned into a cylinder. 

“Instead of merely indenting the 
record on tinfoil, the stylus cut a 
distinct groove or kerf in the wax 
cylinder as it revolved, dislodging 
therefrom a minute filament or shav- 
ing, and foi'ming a record which was 
not only far more positive in its 
translating effect, and more easily 
transported and stored, but was also 
less perishable. Besides it could be 
effaced easily without loss of the cyl- 
inder by simply smoothing _ off the 
surface of the cylinder again when 
it was desired to make a new record. 

“This invention quickly grew into 
practical use, and is known as the 
‘Graphophone.’ 

“In Fig. 191 is shown on the left 
a cross section of the diaphragm, re- 
cording stylus, and wax cylinder, of 
the graphophone. The stylus is plow- 
ing a tiny groove in the wax cylinder 
in the act of recording the speech. 
And on the right is shown the re- 
producing stylus traversing the rec- 
ord groove in the wax cylinder, and 
the diaphragm chamber with which 
the ear tubes are connected. 

“The grooves in the wax, although 
giving forth mechanical movement 
that is translated into sound, are 
very minute. They are only 6-10,000 
of an inch deep. 

“When the possibilities of the 
graphophone became known, capital 
was quickly supplied for its com- 
mercial exploitation, and the Colum- 
bia Phonograph Company was organ- 
ized. 

“At the present time, owing to 
the great increase in the business, 
the control of the graphophone busi- 
ness is vested in two branches, the 
Columbia Phonograph Co., which has 
charge of the selling, and which has 
offices throughout all the principal 
cities of this country and some of the 
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larger ones of Europe; and the Amer- 
ican Graphophone Company, which 
attends to the manufacturing branch. 
Its factory is located at Bridgeport, 
Conn., where, it is said, that in 1898 
the production of the factory reached 
the point of one graphophone for 
every minute of the day, making a 
total daily output of 600 machines. 

“Although the Bell and Tainter pat- 
ents of 1886 represent the basic prin- 
ciples of the graphophone, its devel- 
opment and perfection have been 
contributed to in many subsequent 
improvements by Messrs. Bell, Tain- 
ter, McDonald, and others. The more 
important of these are covered by 
patents No. 375,579, December 27, 
1887; No. 380,535, April 3, 1888; No. 
527,755, October 16, 1894, and No. 
579,595, March 30, 1897. 

“At the beginning of this industry 
it was thought the principal use of 
the instrument would be found in 
business applications, to take the 
place of the stenographer, but it 
proved difficult to revolutionize of- 
fice methods, especially as the earlier 
machines were somewhat intricate, 
and the business man had no time 
to divide in engineering a machine. 

“These difficulties, however, have 
been so far overcome by modern im- 
provements and simplification of the 
machine that its use in business 
houses as an amanuensis has become 
quite common. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


WANTED: Seeburg, Coinola, Nelson- 
Wiggen, Mills coin slot pianos, plays 
large paper roll. — Shaner, 1042 Myrtle 

St., Cumb er! and, Ma ry land. n 3403 

ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
bought, sold, repaired. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fi fth, Minersvi 1 le, Pa. 17954 apl2 612l 
WANTED: Cylinder phonograph repro- 
ducers, any parts to reproducers, jeweled 
needles (styli). Don't want steel needles. 
Describe and price wanted. — Thomas 
Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

n3614 

WANTED: Busy Bee cylinder records 
playing condition, any quantities. 1 Busy 
Bee cylinder phonograph playing condi- 
tion. 1 Busy Bee disc phonograph in good 
playing condition. Busy Bee disc records 
good condition any quantity wanted. 
Lambert 5" oversize cylinder records un- 
breakable. 1 Capworth Williams Sunday 
school, pump organ in good condition 
only, size 36" long, 36" high, 12" deep. 1 
Sears Roebuck complete mail order cata- 
log with all pages in it, years from 1S80 
to 1900. Any of these years wanted. — 
Alton Vogel, Box 12107, Rockdale, Texas. 

n36731 

Old pianos, organs, harpsichords 
expertly repaired. Museum restora- 
tions a specialty. Fine selection of 
historic instruments for sale. Write 
for list. — Pro Musica Instrument 
Co., 53A Maryland Ave., Annapolis, 
Maryland, s!063 

GUITARS - Wanted used or new books, 
pamphlets, brochures, etc. containing in- 
formation about the first use of steel 
strings on guitars in the U.S. and for- 
eign countries. Also general Information 
about the history of the guitar in the 
U.S. and abroad. Please send description 
of material available and price. — Box 
JHM, c/o HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, 
Ch icago, IP 60605 ^ ^ ^ s3S20l 

MUSIC REPAIRS 


N EW PEP for your reed organ or 
melodeon. Reeds cleaned, revoiced and 
tuned. Replacements. — C. PI. Gunzinger. 
Box 276, Williamsville. Vt. ja3G33 


“The greatest use of the grapho-’ 
phone is, however, for amusement 
purposes. Its songs, orchestral, and 
solo renditions, and its humorous 
monologue reproductions, constitute 
today a great library of wax cylin- 
ders, regularly cataloged and sold by 
the thousands. 

“It will be understood readily that 
the formation of the cylinders must 
constitute a great business of itself 
when it is remembered that many 
record cylinders accompany each 
graphophone, and that the latter are 
turned out at the rate of one a min- 
ute by a single company. 

“Many thousands of these cylinders 
are made daily. Some are sent out 
simply as plain wax cylinders, onto 
which the records are made by the 
voice of the purchaser, while others 
have records made for them of popu- 
lar music, monologues in dialect, hu- 
morous speeches, etc. 

“The waxy composition, which is 
in reality a species of soap, is melted 
in huge pots. It then passes from 
one floor to another, undergoing a 
refining process in its progress, and 
finally reaches the molds. 

“These molds are arranged in rows 
around a horizontal wheel about eight 
feet in diameter. The wheel is kept 
revolving, and a man on one side is 
kept constantly busy in filling the 
molds with the molten material as 
they reach him. 

“A half revolution of the wheel 
brings the filled molds to the other 
side of the room, and by that time 
the material has hardened sufficient- 
ly to enable another attendant, sta- 
tioned there, to remove the cylinders 
from the molds. Thus the wheel is 
kept going, receiving at one side a 
charge of the melted wax and dis- 
charging at the other molded cylin- 
ders, which are afterwards turned 
true on the surface. 

“The record-making department is 
both unique and interesting. Here the 
records of music are produced. They 
are made by bands and performers 
engaged for the purpose, many of 
which, operating at the same time, 
producing such a mediley as to be 
scarcely distinguishable to the visitor. 

“The records are tested by about 
half a hundred women, each of whom 
has a little compartment or booth 
framed in by glass partitions. The 
duty of the tester is to decide upon 
the merits of the record by actually 
listening to it on the graphophone. 

“A very important feature in 
record-making, from a commercial 
standpoint, is in means for cheaply 
duplicating records. If every record 
cylinder had to be made by the sep- 
arate act of a performer such rec- 
ords would be very expensive. 

“An original record is first made 
by some celebrated musician or 
speaker, and this record is after- 
wards multiplied and reproduced in 
large numbers. For this purpose an 
original record by suitable mechan- 
ism is made to take the place of the 
speaker or singer, and so multiplies 
and reproduces the original record. 

(Continued on page 44) 


PIANOS FOR SALE 


Refinished Mathushek rosewood 
square grand piano. Built in 1875. — 
Lewis Osborn, 321 E. Ninth, Cushing, 
Okla. 74023. o3693 

GRAND PIANO. Rose carved leers $200. 
—Antoinette DePaoia, Blackwood, New 

Jersey. Phone: CA 7-4593. o3S02 

FOR SALE: Steinway piano, built about 
1830. Oblong, rosewood. Fair condition. — 
Lee R. Chapin, 93 Broadway Ave., Co- 
lonia, J. s!441 

PIANOS AND ROLLS 


DUO -ART & Ampico rolls. New cus- 
Lom reproductions. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Send for current list. — Harold Pow- 
ell, 5652 Willowcrest Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 91601. apl2S041 

Wanted : Piano rolls, Aanpico or 
Duoart. Write: Newton, Ingomar, Pa. 
ja!2069 

Wanted: Duo-Art piano rolls. — 
T. P. Grattelo, 2614 Central Ave., 

Alam eda, Calif. s4234 

Wanted. Ampico piano rolls. — T. 
P. Grattelo, 2614 Central Ave., Ala- 

meda, Calif. o3882 

OLD PIANO ROLLS for sale. Free 
monthly lists. Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte, 
blues, foreign, rags, 88 -note standards. 
—Vi & Si's Antiques, 28 Clifford Heights. 

Amherst, N.Y. 14226. n3S44 

WURLITZER nickeloden rolls wanted 
every type. Wanted these machines: See- 
burg G, H models, Coinola Co., and 
others. — Jerry Cohen, 11756 Canton 
Place, Studio City, Calif. 91604. n34S3 


ANTIQUE BAND INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Over the shoulder band in- 
struments and Civil War relics. — W. A. 
Holloway, 1547 N. Dearborn Parkway, 
Chicago, III. 60610. n3403 


MELODEONS 


TWO BEAUTIFUL rosewood melo- 
deons for sale. Thoroughly reconditioned, 
tuned. Also reed organs, repairing, parts. 
— C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williams- 
ville, Vermont. s3023 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c.— Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, 

Colorado. 80205, sl2698 

RARE & STANDARD all categories. 
.Special price in quantities to dealers. All 
inquiries promptly answered. Largest 
stock in the West. Same location 32 
years. Expert photostat all sizes. — Music 
Marl, 3201 West 6th St., Los Angeles 5, 
Calif. ^ ^ ^ s648l l 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Mills Single Violano Virtu- 
oso. Good playing condition, extra rolls. 
Must sell, will accept highest offer, write 
for details. — Judy Haskins, Copper Har- 
bor^ M ich. ^ ^ si 002 

PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


BOOKS: The Fabulous Phonograph, 

$6.95: Rebuilding the Player Piano, Giv- 
ens, $6.95. — Mid-America Books, Leon, 

Iowa 501 44 n3652 

PHONOGRAPH PARTS, repair service, 
accessories, novelties. Everything for the 
phonograph owner. Giant list 25c. — Frick 
Phonographs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Bar- 

bar a, Cal if. o3253 

FOR SALE: Edison Eclipse coin slot 
phonograph, complete in very good con- 
dition. Send 50c for picture and more in- 
formation. Wanted to buy: Any outside 
horn phonographs and parts for same. — 
Wnvne Warren. 24361 Eden Ave., Hay- 
ward, Calif. 94543. 03426 
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DOLL ACCESSORIES 


DOLL HATS. Dress up your doll col- 
lection with the addition of attractive 
doll hats. They're wonderful for gifts for 
the small fry, too. I also do doll re- 
pairing, such as rebuilding bodies, feet, 
fingers, shoulders (on the German joint- 
ed dolls that have bisque heads). I can 
mend kid bodies, if they can be mended, 
or make a new cloth body. Satisfaction 
or your money back. — Mary Upshaw, 
Doll Repairing, 2601 Forbes St., Jackson- 

vllie 4, Fla. tfx 

DO YOU want your dolls dressed cor- 
rectly? Research done for each. Patterns 
made to measure for historic dolls. 
Stamp please. — Miss Christine Spraker, 
304 Arnold Ave., Port Allegany, Pa. 16743 

n3844 

DOLL WIGS. List 26c, coin or stamps. 
Long Curls to shoulder - baby - also 
Shirley Temple. These are lovely. Mail 
order only. — Dorothy's Dolls, 2609 Co- 
vert Ave., Evansville, Ind. d6698 


DOLL & MINIATURE HOUSE 
FURNISHINGS 


ORIGINAL OILS. Professionally done 
by recognized artist. By mail from the 
Springridge Farm Studios of Donna B. 
Reeder, R. R. 1, Farmersville, Ohio, 
45325. Introductory price of $3 each, or 
enough for the entire doll-house in lots 
of 10 at the introductory price $25. slOOG 


DOLL BOOKS FOR SALE 


DOLLS, MAKERS & MARKS, 2nd edi- 
tion, incl. large addenda with scores of 
additional marks for the identification of 
dolls, plus all the material in the popular 
first edition. Entire book profusely illus- 
trated with marks of makers in business 
before 1880 and pictures of their dolls. 
Completely new comprehensive index. 
Paperbound. $7 postpaid. Check with 
order please. “The Age of Dolls," $6 ppd. 
Both books by E. Coleman, 4315 Van 
Ness St., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

836311 


DOLL STUFF AGAIN, 2nd printing, 
paper back, 320 pages, profusely illustra- 
ted. Pattern sheets. All you need to 
know to get neck deep in dolling. The 
doller's "blble", $6. — Toy Trader, Mld- 

dletown, Connecticut. 064S7. d!22112 

WONDERFUL DOLLS OF WAX by Jo 
Elizabeth Gerken. The only book in any 
language about wax dolls. Their history. 
Comprehensive classification. A century 
and a half of Pierottl. The real Mon- 
tanari Story. Museums and collections 
in the United States, Britain, and the 
Continent. Selected bibliography. Ninety- 
seven halftones. Clothbound $10 postpaid 
Published by Doll Research Associates, 
Box 6012 College View, Lincoln, Nebr. 
68606 ja64891 


DOLLOVER'S LIBRARY: VoL 1 - How 
to Dress a Doll & Make Cardboard Furni- 
ture 1860 Godey Style, $1. Vol. 2 - Doll 
Crochet of Yesterday, $1.60, Vol. 3 - 
Butterick Pattern #314 dated 1899. 26" 
Doll’s Long Coat and Cap, $1. — Grace 
H. Coutant, publisher, R.D. 4, Box 342, 

Scotia, N.Y. 12302. 062131 

DOLL BOOKS: Dolls: New Guide For 
Collectors, Fawcett, $11.75: American 
Doll Artist, Bullard. $12; The One Rose, 
(Rose O’Neill) Ruggles, $7.76: Dolls of 
the World, White, $15: Dolls of Three 
Centuries, St. George, $7.60: Dolls of 
Yesterday, St. George, $12.60: How To 
Dress A Doll, Morgan (soft bound), $2.16; 
On Making, Mending & Dressing Dolls, 
Fawcett, $6.95; Dolls, Singleton, $9.96: 
History of Dolls' Houses, Jacobs. $12.50: 
Age of Dolls, Coleman (softbound), $6.96: 
Dolls & People, Mowery, $6.95. Catalog 
25c. — Mid-America Books, Leon, Iowa 
R0144 nS8231 

THE SCHOENHUT DOLL, 16 pages 
with pictures, describing wooden jointed 
dolls made years ago. Every doll collector 
will want this booklet to add to the 
collectors’ doll knowledge. Just send $1 
to Hobby City Doll Museum, c/o Bea 
DeArmond, 1238 So. Beach Blvd., Ana- 
heim, Calif. 83697 


MARTHA MILLS’ LITTLE 
PEOPLE OF DRURY LANE” 

(Continued from page 40) 

doll requires infinite patience. I find 
basswood and horse-chestnut well 
suited for dolls, since both are nice 
for carving, do not chip easily, have 
an almost invisible grain, and lend 
themselves well to detail. 

“For carving Indian dolls nothing 
is better than red cedar. It seems to 
be made just for carving, is exactly 
the right color and shade, and, with 
a bit of rubbing with the fingers, 
takes on a beautiful sheen. 

“I ventured into the field of wood 
carving seriously about 1955 and en- 
tered my first wooden doll in na- 
tional competition at San Francisco 
in 1957. It won a blue ribbon. This 
was an Apache Indian carved from 
walnut that grew on our Indiana 
farm. 

'‘Other woodens followed in suc- 
ceeding national competition at Fed- 
eral Doll Club Conventions — St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi in Kansas City in 1959; 
St. John in ^Cleveland in 1960; St. 
Christopher in Miami in 1961; and 
Lincoln, the Rail-Splitter, in Buffalo 
in 1962. All of them won blue ribbons. 

“Moses, as an old man looking 
over into the Promised Land, is gen- 
erally considered to be my finest cre- 
ation. He is 18 inches tall and joint- 
ed so he can either stand or sit un- 
supported. He never has been entered 
in national competition. 

“Recently I have ventured into the 
field of miniatures, which I find most 
fascinating. Of these a cai'icature of 
Leopold Stokowski has attracted more 
than a little attention. Two different 
portrait woodens of Lincoln are con- 
sidered my very best miniatures. 
These are about four inches tall. For 
the present, at least, I plan to con- 
fine my efforts to these very small 
woodens. 

“I do not sell any of my creations, 
but they often are on exhibition. They 
also are used in connection with my 
speaking engagements. In fact, 'The 
Little People of Drury Lane’ are well- 
known in the Chicago area, Indiana, 
and Florida. 

“In all probability, I shall go on 
carving wooden dolls until my eyes 
grow dim and my fingers no longer 
are nimble. These dream children 
keep crowding into my head much 
faster than I can keep up with them. 
In order to accomplish all the things 
I have planned and dreamed of do- 
ing, I will have to attain at least 
100 years.” 

Martha Mills, we salute you! Your 
name will go down in the history of 
creative art in doll-making, for fu- 
ture generations to respect. 
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ATTENTION 

Regional and Odd Material Collectors 
W. Va. coal miner 8" tall completely 
made out of coal. Also, two 3" miners 
made of lead, working in front of a piece 
of coal. Either selection $6.00 ppd. No 
lists, send stamp with inquiries to Mary 
Christopher. 

THE DOLL HOUSE 
229 Grand St,, Morgantown, W. Va. 

SC 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 
HIPOLITA LAZARO - Rococo 6246: 

Side I - 1. GLI UGONOTTI: Bianca al 
par 2. I PESCATORI DI PERLE: Mi par 
d’udir 3. CARMEN: II fior che avevi 4, « 

IL TROVATORE: Di quella pira 5. LA 
FANCIULLA DEL WEST: Or son sei 
mesi 6. LA FANCIULLA DEL WEST: 
Ch’ella mi creda 7. TURANDOT: Non 
plangere Liu 8. TURANDOT: Nessun 
dorm a. 

Side II - l.GUGLIELMO TELL: Cor- 
riam 2. IL PICCOLO MARAT: Gran 
duetto (w. Maria de Voltri) 3. Ay del Ay 
(Osma) 4. Gitana Mia (Muza y Media- 
villa) 5. Desde Lejos (Contini). 

Born in Barcelona on August 13, 
1889, Hipolito Lazar o served in the 
Spanish army prior to making his 
debut at the Teatro Novedades of his 
native city, in 1910. The opera was 
“La Favorita,” and he had practi- 
cally no vocal training at all. 

He later studied under Maestro 
Colli in Milan, and in 1912 sang in 
London’s Coliseum under the pseudo- 
nym of Antonio Manuele, 

Under his own name, he appeared 
at La Scala in 1913, and then in other 
opera houses in Europe and South 
America. 

Lazaro’s debut at the Metropolitan 
took place on January 31, 1918, as 
the Duke in “Rigoletto ” He remained 
there until April 25, 1920, when in 
the season’s closing concert he did 
Spirto gentil from “La Favorita” 
and participated in the Quartet from 
“Rigoletto.” 

Until his present retirement in 
Barcelona, Lazaro continued singing 
in Italy, France, South America and 
Spain. 

The above Long Play discs may 
be obtained from Ross, Court & Co., 
3244 Yonge St., Toronto 12, Onta- 
rio, Canada. The price is $4.95 plus 
postage. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

“The duplicating of records was 
contemplated by Edison from the 
first, as seen in his British patent, 
1,644 of 1878, and later appliances 
for accomplishing such results are 
covered under Tainter’s patent, No. 
341,287, Bettini’s, No. 488,381, and 
McDonald’s, No. 559,806. 

“The diaphragms used in the re- 
corders and reproducers are made of 
French rolled plate glass, thinner 
than a sheet of ordinary writing 
paper. The recording stylus is shaped 
like a little gouge to cut the little 
grooves in the wax, while the corre- 
sponding stylus of the reproducer has 
a ball-shaped end to ti’avel in the 
groove. 

“Both the recording stylus and re- 
producing ball are made of sapphire, 
chosen on account of its hardness, to 
resist the great frictional wear to 
which they are subjected. When a 
record is to be effaced from a cyl- s 
inder, it is turned off smooth on a 
sort of lathe, and the cutting tool 
or knife for this purpose is also made 
of sapphire.” 

(To be continued) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by 

A 1900 ACCOUNT 
OF THE PHONOGRAPH 

PART III 
By JIM WALSH 

This is the conclusion of our story 
about the phonograph as told in 
“The Progress of Invention in the 
Nineteenth Century” by Edward W. 
Byrn, A.M., and published by Munn 
& Co., New York. See HOBBIES 
August and September issues. 

“The latest, loudest, and most im- 
pressive form of the talking machine 
is the ‘Graphophone Grand.’ This has 
a horn attachment exceeding the big 
horn of a brass band in size, and the 
wax cylinder is about four inches in 
diameter. 

“Its reproductions in music and 
speech are so full and strong as to 
be clearly heard at the most remote 
part of a large hall, and its versatile 
voice lends effective rendition of all 
sorts and kinds of sounds, from the 
inspiring chords of ‘A Choir Invis- 
ible’ to the grandiloquent and face- 
tious rattle of a noisy and hustling 
auctioneer. 

“It is not to be understood, how- 
ever, that the graphophone is the 
only speaking machine on the mar- 
ket, for about 250 patents have been 
granted on phonographs and grapho- 
phones. 

“The National Phonograph Com- 
pany, under many later patents 
granted to Mr. Edison, manufactures 
and sells the phonograph shown in 
Figure 192, which is a very ingenious 
and effective instrument. 


JIM WALSH 

revolved, the stylus and diaphragm 
are gradually moved by gears toward 
the center of the disc. While the rec- 
ord is being traced the waxed disc 
is kept flooded with alcohol from a 
glass jar, seen in the cut, to soften 
the film and prevent the clogging of 
the stylus. 

“The disc, when complete, is then 
rinsed off and etched with acid, chro- 
mic acid being used, to prevent lib- 
eration of hydrogen bubbles. The 
etched disc is then electrotyped to 
form a matrix, and from this electro- 
type hard rubber duplicates of the 
original record are molded, which are 
capable of giving 1,000 reproductions. 

“These rubber discs are placed on 
the reproducing instrument, which is 
arranged to cause the stylus to trail 
freely along in the spiral groove, 
and when the disc is rotated under 
the said stylus its record is converted 
into articulate speech. Such flat disc 
records give quite loud reproductions, 
ai*e not easily destroyed, and may 
be compactly stored and transported. 

“In the gramophone the diaphragm 
stands at right angles to the record 
disc and the stylus does not vibrate 
endwise to make a path of varying 
depth, as in the phonograph and 
gTaphophone, but the stylus vibrates 
laterally and traces a little zigzag 
line. 

“The cost of a talking machine is 
from $5 to $150. The wax cylinders 
cost from 25 cents to $3. And the 
cylinders will hold a record of from 
800 to 1,200 words, equivalent to 
about three or four pages of print 
in an octavo volume. 

“An important part of such ma- 
chines is the motor, which must main- 
tain a uniform rate of speed, and 


much ingenuity has been displayed 
on this part of the machine. 

“Probably the largest use of the 
phonograph or graphophone is for 
home amusement and exhibition, pur- 
pose. The coin operated, or ‘nickel- 
in-the-slot’ machine, finds a popular 
demand, while its utilitarian use as 
an amanuensis, or stenographer, is 
as yet a subordinate one. 

“Although 21 years of age, and of 
full growth, the phonograph is ever 
a wonderfully new and impressive de- 
vice. When listening to it for the 
first time the conflict of emotions 
which it excites is difficult to ana- 
lyze. 

“A voice full of human quality, of 
clear and familiar enunciation, and 
speaking in the most matter of fact 
way about the most matter of fact 
things, proceeds from an insignificant 
and insensible bit of metal, present- 
ing the apparently anomalous condi- 
tion of speech without a speaker. 

“When convinced that there is no 
trick, astonishment struggles with 
admiration and a desire for a per- 
sonal introduction. We speak into 
it, and have the unique experience of 
listening to our own voice emanating 
from a different part of the room, 
instead of our own mouths. It is real- 
ly difficult to believe one’s own sen- 
ses, and no wonder that it inspires 
the superstitious with a feeling of 
awe. 

“If Mr. Edison had lived a few 
centuries earlier, and had produced 
such an instrument, his life might 
have paid the penalty of his ingenui- 
ty, for without doubt he would have 
been classed as a wizard, and of 
close kin to the evil one. 

“The phonograph is the truth-tell- 
ing and incontrovertible witness 
whose memory is never at fault, and 
whose nerves are never discomposed 


“This modern form of phonograph 
is actuated either by electricity or 
spring power, is regulated by a speed 
governor, and bifurcated ear tubes 
connect with the diaphragm case, 
which tubes are placed in the ears 
when the instrument is operated. 

“The gramophone is also another 
speaking machine. This is the inven- 
tion of E. Berliner and covered by 
him in patent No. 372786, Novem- 
ber 8, 1887. An illustration of the 
gramophone recorder is given in Fig. 
193. Instead of a wax cylinder this 
machine employs a fiat disc on which 
the record is formed as a volute spi- 
ral groove, gradually drawing to- 
ward the center. 

“It is produced as follows: A zinc 
disc is covered by a thin film acid- 
resisting material, such as wax or 
grease, and is placed in a horizontal 
pan, mounted to revolve as a turn- 
table about a vertical axis. A stylus 
and diaphragm, with speaking tube 
attached, are arranged above the 
disc, and when spoken into the vi- 
brations of the diaphragm cause, 
through the stylus, a record to be 
traced through the wax, down to 
the zinc. 



“As the waxed disc and pan are 


The gramophone recorder employed a flat disc. Fig. 193. 
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Modern form of phonograph Fig. 192. 


MELODEONS 


TWO BEAUTIFUL rosewood rnelo- 
deons for sale. Thoroughly reconditioned, 
tuned. Also reed organs, repairing, parts. 
— C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williams- 
ville. Vermont. s3023 


ORGANS WANTED 


WANTED: Lap organ, dated around 
1830. Mason & Hamlin Piano Harp reed 
organ, dated around 1876. — Box 3374, 
Montgomery, Ala. d3403 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Two-manual melodeon, pre- 
fer octagon legs. Two manual reed organ 
with pipe top dating between 1865 & 1880. 
Prefer Mason & Hamlin, Estey, or Smith 
American. — L. B. Green, 347 Holly 
Ridge, Montgomery, Ala. d3215 


PIANOS AND ROLLS 


by any cross-examination. As evi- 
dence in court its word cannot be 
doubted, and the witness confronted 
by his own utterances from the pho- 
nograph must yield to its infallible 
dictum. 

“The dying father, unable to write, 
may dictate to it his last will and 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


WANTED: Seeburg, Coinola, Nelson- 
Wiggen, Mills coin slot pianos, plays 
large paper roll. — Shaner, 1042 Myrtle 
St., Cumberland, Maryland. n3403 


ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
bought, sold, repaired. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 17954 apl26121 


WANTED: Cylinder phonograph repro- 
ducers, any parts to reproducers, jeweled 
needles (styli). Don't want steel needles. 
Describe and price wanted. — Thomas 
Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

n3614 


WANTED: Busy Bee cylinder records 
playing condition, any quantities. 1 Busy 
Bee cylinder phonograph playing condi- 
tion. 1 Busy Bee disc phonograph in good 
playing condition. Busy Bee disc records 
good condition any quantity wanted. 
Lambert 5" oversize cylinder records un- 
breakable. 1 Capworth Williams Sunday 
school, pump organ in good condition 
only, size 36" long, 36" high, 12" deep. 1 
Sears Roebuck complete mail order cata- 
log with all pages in it, years from 1880 
to 1900. Any of these years wanted. — 
Alton Vogel, Box 12107, Rockdale, Texas. 

n36731 


"FROM TINFOIL TO STEREO.” Few 
copies left. §9.95 U.S., foreign $11. Large 
August list of many musical and other 
items now ready, 25 cents prepaid. — Nu- 
gent, 3804 Charles City Road. Richmond, 
Va. 01462 


GUITARS - Wanted used or new books, 
pamphlets, brochures, etc. containing in- 
formation about the first use of steel 
strings on guitars in the U.S. and for- 
eign countries. Also general information 
about the history of the guitar in the 
U.S, and abroad. Please send description 
of material available and price. — Box 
JHM, c/o HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, 
Chicago, 111. 60605. d3S79 


MUSIC REPAIRS 


NEW PEP for your reed organ or 
melodeon. Reeds cleaned, revoiced and 
tuned. Replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger. 
Box 276. Williamsvf lie, Vt. o3633 


testament, and leave a message for 
his loved ones, and long after the 
sod is green on his grave, that mes- 
sage would still be audible, and fresh 
and true to all the tender inflections 
of the heart's emotions. By its aid 
the Holy Father, at Rome, may give 
his personal and audible blessing to 
his children throughout the world, 
though separated by thousands of 
miles. 

“Who can tell what stories of in- 
teresting and instructive knowledge 
would be in our possession if the pho- 
nograph had appeared in the ages 
of the past, and its records had been 
preserved? 

“The voices of our dead ancestors, 
whose portraits hang on the wall, and 
the eloquent words of Demosthenes 
and Cicero would be preserved to us. 
In fact, we should be brought into 
vocal contact with the world's heroes, 
martyrs, saints, and sages, and all 
the great actors and teachers whose 
personalities have made history, and 
whose teachings have given us our 
best ideals. 

“But perhaps the most practical 
and best characterization of the pho- 
nograph as given in Mr, Edison's own 
terse words. He says: 

“ ‘In one sense it knows more than 
we know ourselves, for it retains the 
memory of many things which we forget, 
even though we have said them. It 
teaches us to be careful of what we say, 
and T am sure makes men more brief, 
more business-like, and more straight- 
forward.’ ” 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


DUO- ART & Ampico rolls. New cus- 
tom reproductions. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Send for current list. — Harold Pow- 
ell, 5652 Willowcrest Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 91601. apl28041 


Wanted: Piano rolls, Ampico or 
Duoart. Write: Newton, Ingomar, Pa. 

ja!2069 


Wanted. Ampico piano rolls. — T, 
P. Grattelo, 2614 Central Ave., Ala- 
meda, Calif. o3S82 

OLD PIANO ROLLS for sale. Free 
monthly lists. Duo- Art, Ampico, Welte, 
blues, foreign, rags, 88-note standards. 
—Vi & Si’s Antiques, 28 Clifford Heights, 
Amherst, N.Y. 14226. n3844 


WURLITZER nickeloden rolls wanted 
every type. Wanted these machines: See- 
burg G, H models, Coinola Co., and 
others. — Jerry Cohen, 11756 Canton 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c.— Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado. 80205. sl2238 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


BOOKS: The Fabulous Phonograph* 

$6.95; Rebuilding the Player Piano, Giv- 
ens, $6.95. — Mid-America Books, Leon, 

Iowa 50144 n3652 

PHONOGRAPH PARTS, repair service, 
accessories, novelties. Everything for the 
phonograph owner. Giant list 25c. — Frick 
Phonographs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Bar- 

bara, Calif. °3253 

FOR SALE; Edison Eclipse coin slot 
phonograph, complete in very good con- 
dition. Send 50c for picture and more in- 
formation. Wanted to buy; Any outside 
horn phonographs and parts for same. — 
Wayne Warren. 24361 Eden Ave., Hay- 
ward, Calif. 94543. o3426 


RECORD COLLECTORS: We have an 
assortment of excerpts from Broadway 
Musical Comedies from 1910-1940; 50 or- 
iginal 78’s for $25. A different interesting 
category to collect. Free lists of records 
in other categories, operatic, old-time 
personalities, etc. available. Mention 
wants. Also 1905 Victor Red Seal cata- 
log reissue $2. Record identification and 
dating chart for labels prior to 1930, $1. 
— Memory Shop, 1762 Oxford. S.E., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. d30211 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr., Soquel, Calif. d3846 

EDISON 2 & 4 minute records now both 
played with same reproducer head. Mail 
your model "C" or “H" needle head and 
a dual-speed jeweled stylus will be in- 
stalled. $6,50 plus 50c return postage. — 
Frick Phonographs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. n3SS6 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


as P art an£ * s i n £ ers> 

xalTLloLS) names abbreviated. 

Since I am sure most fanciers of 
these old records are chiefly inter- 
ested in the vocal numbers and are 


A March, 1901, 
Catalog of Edison 
“Concert” Cylinders 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 

In the beginning, I should like to 
explain, for the benefit of several 
inquiring’ readers, why I appear to 
have stopped writing biographical 
sketches of recording artists. 

The stoppage, I am glad to report, 
is only temporary. And the reason 
for it is this: 

More than a year ago I gave my 
large collection of old record catalogs 
and other phonograph reference ma- 
terial to the Library of Congress in 
Washington, D.C. All these catalogs, 
books, magazines, etc., have been 
sent to Washington to be specially 
bound, then returned to me for my 
lifetime, after which they will pass 
permanently into the Library's pos- 
session. 

But binding on so large a scale is 
slow work. As I write, I don't have 
any of this reference material and 
there is no way of telling when it 
will come back to me. 

Meanwhile, it is impossible to do 
adequate biographical sketches with- 
out being able to consult the cata- 
logs for information about a given 
artist's recordings. That is the chief 
reason why I have been filling this 
department with the sort of thing 
that can be prepared without an ex- 
tensive reference library. 

But when my belongings are re- 
turned I shall go back to writing the 
life stories of men and women who 
made records many years ago. And 
I have promised Wendell Hall, “The 
Bed-Headed Music Maker,” that he 
is the first performer about whom I 
shall write. There will be many more 
to follow. 

While I'm explaining, I should also 
like to apologize to a gentleman in 
Ohio who, more than a year ago, sent 
me a Victor record of "The Water- 
fall,” by the Paloma Quartet of 
women. He knew I badly wanted a 
record by this group, which recorded 
in 1902 or 1903. And he was kind 
enough to give me the one he had. 

Then I lost the letter and have not 
been able to remember his name and 
address. If my generous donor sees 
this I hope he will accept my apolo- 
gies and my sincere anpreciation. 

Now to business: 

In the past few days I have ac- 
quired a copy of a record catalog 
which I never had seen before — form 
No. 199, issued by Edison and dated 
March 1, 1901. 

It is a listing of the large, five- 
inch “concert” cylinders which were 
introduced in the late 1890's. It is 


of historical interest because of being 
accompanied by an announcement 
that after supplies of this catalog 
were exhausted there would be no 
more separate listings of concert 
cylinders. 

Instead, the big records would be 
ordered from the catalogs describing 
the small, standard-size cylinders. In 
order to get the concert size, it 
would be necessary to prefix the 
small record number with the letter 
C. 

Edison continued to supply concert 
cylinders for several years after- 
ward. But the demand gradually 
dwindled to nothing, especially since 
those that were ordered from the reg- 
ular catalog were not recorded sep- 
arately. They were merely dubbed 
from the small two-minute records, 
with consequent loss of volume and 
clarity. 

In this unique 20-page catalog — 
unique to me because I never have 
seen another like it — the concert rec- 
ords have numbers prefixed by B. 
However, when I decided to publish 
the catalog's contents for the pleas- 
ure of HOBBIES readers I decided 
to save space and conserve my ener- 
gies by omitting that initial letter. 

I am not reprinting the catalog in 
its original form. It starts with band 
and orchestra records, followed by 
instrumental solos, talking records, 
singing in English, and, finally, vocal 
numbers in foreign .languages. 

The system of listing vocal records 
in English is irritating, since they 
are given in a crudely alphabetical 
ordei’, with “A” and “The” counted 


primarily concerned with knowing 
what selections the various artists 
made, I have followed a strictly al- 
phabetical arrangement without re- 
gard to band, instrumental, and vocal 
divisions. All records are listed under 
names of the performers. 

In making out my compilation, I 
also jotted down some notes that I 
thought would add more interest. Un- 
fortunately, I cannot say that this 
is a complete listing of Edison con- 
cert cylinders made before the dub- 
bing process was adopted. 

I believe the highest number in 
the English division is 576, but I am 
able, by my count, to find only 508 
cylinders belonging under this head- 
ing. That seems to indicate about 68 
had been discontinued, but the only 
cut-out I can definitely identify is 
408, “Hi Holler on Hunting,” by 
Felix Haney, a comedian who was 
with the “ 'Way Down East” Com- 
pany. 

My hurried tabulation gives 78 
band records; 60 by orchestras; six 
by brass quartets; eight banjo solos; 
four chimes records; seven clarinet 
solos; cornet, 10; piccolo, nine; trom- 
bone, nine; violin, 20; and xylophone, 
four. In view of the poor violin re- 
cording of those days it is surpris- 
ing that it appears to have been the 
most popular instrument. 

Otherwise, there are 41 talking rec- 
ords; eight whistling solos; and 206 
vocal solos. There are also 29 male 
quartets; two mixed trios; and seven 
minstrel skits. 

The foreign list is virtually com- 
plete. It begins with 11000 and ends 
with 11083, which gives a total of 



Back and front covers of the March, 1901, catalog of Edison “concert” size cylinder 
records. 
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84. I can find only 83 foreign cylin- 
ders however, and believe 11062 ei- 
ther hadn't been issued or had been 
cut out. 

My survey shows Edison, at this 
time, was using only one banjo player 
for concert cylinders; one clarinet 
soloist; one comettist; one piccolo 
performer; and one xylophonist. But 
there were two trombone players and 
two violinists. 

Frank P. Banta, who died in 1904, 
conducted -both the Edison Symphony 
and Peerless Orchestras. 

Since 1900 was a presidential elec- 
tion year, there are several records 
of political flavor. The Republicans 
were more extensively represented 
than the Democrats. Two cylinders, 
by unnamed artists, purport to be 
speeches by William Jennings Bryan, 
the Democratic nominee; and there 
is one of “McKinley's Letter of Ac- 
ceptance." 

Neither Bryan nor McKinley made 
these cylinders. They were probably 
by William F. Hooley, although 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


WANTED: Seeburg, Coinola, Nelson- 
Wiggen, Mills coin slot pianos, plays 
large paper roll. — Shaner, 1042 Myrtle 
St., Cumberland, Maryland. n3403 


ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
bought, sold, repaired. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 17954 apl26l21 


WANTED: Cylinder phonograph repro- 
ducers, any parts to reproducers, jeweled 
needles (styli). Don’t want steel needles. 
Describe and price wanted. — Thomas 
Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr. f Soquel, Calif. 

n3614 


WANTED: Busy Bee cylinder records 
playing condition, any quantities. 1 Busy 
Bee cylinder phonograph playing condi- 
tion. 1 Busy Bee disc phonograph in good 
playing condition. Busy Bee disc records 
good condition any quantity wanted. 
Lambert 5" oversize cylinder records un- 
breakable. 1 Capworth Williams Sunday 
school, pump organ in good condition 
only, size 36" long, 36" high, 12" deep. 1 
Sears Roebuck complete mail order cata- 
log with all pages in it, years from 1880 
to 1900. Any of these years wanted. — 
Alton Vogel, Box 12107, Rockdale, Texas. 

n36731 


WANTED: 88-note player piano rolls. 
Q.R.S. The Modist-Metrostyle. Classical, 
operatic, standard, etc. — Paul Woehler, 
764 Summit Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

45204 nl671 


GUITARS - Wanted used or new books, 
pamphlets, brochures, etc. containing in- 
formation about the first use of steel 
strings on guitars in the U.S. and for- 
eign countries. Also general information 
about the history of the guitar in the 
U.S. and abroad. Please send description 
of m aterial available and price. — Box 
JHM, c/o HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, 
Chicago, m. 60606. d3879 


SEEBURG nickelodeons - one piano 
and one cabinet type, stained glass 
fronts, lights and drum effects. — Mrs. 
Harry Roehrig. 1 Whitewood Rd., White 
Plains, N. Y. ja3004 


PLAYER PIANO BOOKS: Rebuilding 
the Player Piano $6.95. Player Piano 
Treasury $10. Put Another Nickel In $15 
(See review of this, p. 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Prices post- 
paid.— Vestal Press, Vestal. N.Y. 13850. 

O120652 


George Broderick and Frank C. Stan- 
ley are possibilities. 

President William McKinley was 
assassinated in September after this 
catalog came out in March. 

Among the singers, there are two 
sopranos; two basses; seven tenors; 
and seven barytones. For this occa- 
sion I am following the catalog's 
way of spelling baritone, although 
I dislike it. 

No indication is given of the qual- 
ity of George W. Johnson's voice. 
Cal Stewart is described as “comic,” 
and George P. Watson as “yodler.” 

Although two sopranos are listed 
I strongly suspect these ladies wore 
the same bonnets and slept in the 
same bed. Notice that both have the 
first name of Marguerite, and that 
the last names of both end in “ton.” 

The inference is irresistible that 
since Marguerite Newton (Mrs. Geo. 
Watson) was known chiefly as a 
singer of comic songs, Edison thought 
it would he better to give her a dif- 
ferent name for her more ambitious 
numbers, so she became Marguerite 
Ashton. 

There are 26 solos in French; five 
French duets; nine German solos; 19 
Italian solos; two Italian duets; and 
22 Spanish solos. I have no idea who 
Mme. Alba was. I hope nobody con- 
fuses her with the later Frances 
Alda. 

Signor Francisco, of course, was 
Emilio De Gogorza. He did a vast 
amount of cylinder recording at the 
beginning of his career. I wonder if 
the Mme. Noldi, who made a few 
records, is Helene Noldi, who record- 
ed years later for Victor. 

Voice quality of the “foreign” male 
singers was not given and I had to 
make a guess at them by the type 
of operatic numbers they sang. In- 
formation concerning most of the 
operatic records is distressingly 
scant. I judge that the Lyric Trio's 
“Attila” is really “Praise Ye!” from 
Verdi's early opera. 

A number of hymns were sung by 
A. D. Madeira. He was of Spanish 
descent, the late Joe Belmont told 
me, and was horn at Gibraltar. 

A year after this catalog appeared 
Madeira had quit making records and 
was in the typewriter business in 
St. Paul, Minn. Billy Golden also had 
quit — temporarily — and was “running 
a fashionable hotel in Washington, 
D.C.” 

In listing Frank Kennedy's records 
I have followed the catalog's style 
and copied his Dutch character's 
name as "Shultz.” It usually was 
spelled “Schultz” on records and in 
catalogs. 

I suppose all the artists in this 
catalog are dead, but, come to think 
of it, I have never read of Kennedy's 
death. He made some Okeh records 
in the 1920’s. 

George Broderick is an interesting 
character, partly because he was an 
uncle of Helen Broderick, the famous 
actress of later years, and nartly 
because he made Victor record Num- 
ber 1, “Eugene Field's Poem, ‘De- 
parture,' ” and four others of the first 
10 Victors records. 

I have a Berliner record made by 
(Continued on page 62) 


ORGANS 


WANTED: Lap organ, dated around 
1830. Mason & Hamlin Piano Harp reed 
organ, dated around 1876. — Box 3374, 
Montgomery, Ala. d3403 


FOR SALE: Walnut pump organ, 

Shoninger, coupled brass bells. Mint 
condition. Best offer. — Dan Estes, 501 
Wembly Rd., Greenville, S. C. nl061 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Two-manual melodeon, pre- 
fer octagon legs. Two manual reed organ 
with pipe top dating between 1865 & 1880. 
Prefer Mason & Hamlin, Estey, or Smith 
American. — L. B. Green, 347 Holly 
Ridge, Montgomery, Ala. d3215 


PIANOS AND ROLLS 


DUO- ART & Ampico rolls. New cus- 
tom reproductions. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Send for current list. — Harold Pow- 
ell, 5652 Willowcrest Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 91601. apl28041 


Wanted : Piano rolls, Aimpico or 
Duoart. Write: Newton, Ingomar, Pa. 

ja!2069 


OLD PIANO ROLLS for sale. Free 
monthly lists. Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte, 
blues, foreign, rags, 88-note standards. 
— Vi & Si's Antiques, 28 Clifford Heights, 
Amherst, N.Y. 14226. n3844 


WURLITZER nickeloden rolls wanted 
every type. Wanted these machines: See- 
burg G, H models, Coinola Co., and 
others. — Jerry Cohen, 11756 Canton 
Place, Studio City, Calif. 91604. n3483 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado. 80205. S12238 


THE ETUDE, 1905. Young Students' 
4-Hand collection, 1897. Kinkel Folio for 
Piano 1887. On, Wisconsin, 1909. $2 each. 
— Brooks, 3901 Zenith So., Minneapolis, 
Minn. nl481 


MUSIC REPAIRS 


NEW PEP for your reed organ or 
melodeon. Reeds cleaned, revoiced and 
tuned. Replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, 
Box 276, Williamsville, Vt. ap6276 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


BOOKS: The Fabulous Phonograph, 

$6.95; Rebuilding the Player Piano, Giv- 
ens, $6.96. — Mid-America Books, Leon, 
Iowa 50144 n3652 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr., Soquel, Calif. d3846 


EDISON 2 & 4 minute records now both 
played with same reproducer head. Mail 
your model “C" or "H’' needle head and 
a dual-speed jeweled stylus will be in- 
stalled. $6.60 plus 50c return postage. — 
Frick Phonographs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. n3886 


PHONOGRAPH items galore in our 
spanking new catalog No. 6. Parts, re- 
pairs, needle-heads; you name it. Get 
your copy today, 25c. — Frick Phono* 
graphs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. ja3844 
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DOROTHY GALLEY, Art Glass 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


ON TIME 

(Continued from page 47) 


Goose Lane Tolland, Conn. 

Phono 203 — 875-6795 



Not Prices: 

1. Sgnd. Gaile 5" h., 2\V' widest. Polished 

lavender violets on acid pink. $85. 

2. Sgnd. Dawn Nancy. 2W' deep, A 3 A" w. 

Blue and wine flowers with green leaves on 
mottled axsid yellow at top: black at bot- 

tom. $70. 

3. Sgnd. Gaile, 5tt" h.. 2" widest. Polished 
coral red floral on yel low add . $75 . 

4. Sgnd. d’Argcntal. 6" h., 2" widest. Double 

cased. Polished olive-green and apricot on 
gold acid. $85. 

5. Sgnd. Dawn Nancy, AW* h., 2" widest. Lav- 
ender and rose flowers on textured green, 

pink and white acid. $60. 

6. Sgnd. Gaile, 3W" high, 2" widest. Polished 

brown pansies on yellow add. $55. 

7. Sgnd. ‘Gaile, Almost 5" h.. 3" widest. Lav- 
ender, green and white on white with a 

wide pink streak. All odd. $75. 

8. Sgnd. ‘Gaile. Double cased. Scenic. Pol- 
ished shades of brown on acid yellow and 
white, AW' h„ 3ft" widest. $S5. 

9. Sgnd. -Gaile. Over *W' h., 2>V' widest. 

Orange on white. ALl acid. $55. 

10. Sgnd. Richard. Almost 4 l ,V' h., 4>/ 2 " widest. 

Brown on rose-pink. All aold. $85. 

11. Sgnd. Gaile, 3%" h.. over V/z” widest. Green 
on pink. All acid. $55. 

12. Sgnd. Gallo. 7" h., 3*,V' widest. Two shades 
of deep crimson on orange. All glossy. $85. 

Postago & insurance extra. nc 


aiiHiiriJiiicsiitiitiiiiiiaimiiiiiiiiamijiniiiiDiiiiijiiiiiiaiiuiiuiiijnnji 

OLD PLANK ROAD Antique Shop 
Mrs. Sara I. Clibome 
P.O. Box 191 South Hill, Virginia 


Pair Bulls Eye and Diamond Point flint cole- 
ries, pr. $70. 

2 Waffle & Thumbprint champagnes, ea. $15. 

Opalescent Lacy Sandwich bowl, Roman Rosette, 
4". $18. 

Same as above, short edge wrack, hard to find 
a a in design, $13. 

Canary Diamond Quilted 5 ft" bowl, $6.50. 

Rublna Inverted T.P. bulbous water pitcher, 
good color, squaro top, applied handle, pol- 
ished pontll, $37.50. 

Decal portrait of Lincoln (Mathews) mounted 
on walnut plaque with brass ring to hang, 
3 x2i/ 4 " - $3.50, 

Rare shagreen etui or sewing case, 5*,V' long, 
silver mountings and medallion for monogram; 
5 spaces Inside; no fittings but modem scis- 
sors. nail flle. etc., will lit, $10. 

White Bisque pig. AW' long; a bank, $4. 

Blue Beatty Honeycomb 4 w* flat sauce (pow- 
der blue with raised opal squares) $G. 

Jade green opaline glass cookie jar, bulbous; 
good metal cover and handle. $12.50. 

Spartan pattern, clear glass creamer, lovely fan 
spout. $6.50. 

(Many other desirable Pressed glass items - 
write wants). 

Beauti ful and unusual barber bottle, medium 
green, 7y 2 " tall, melon sectioned baso; all- 
over raised florals with gold trim, $15. 

Cranberry Inv, T.P. salt; old metal top; enamel 
florals In blue and green, deep color, $7. 

Clear Basketweavo covered pomade Jar, scarce 
Item. $10. 

9^4" Caledonian china plate, R. M. W. & Co. 
(not scenia) shades of green plaid. $5. 

Sterling teaspoon, cut out handle "Jacksonville" 
$3. 

Ivory napkin ring, raised silver "N". $2.50 

Banly Ivory and silk fan; porcelain box In shape 
of fan; purple marblo glass cakestand; rock 
sand picture In glass bell: unusual sauce, 
D&B with amber edge; Pattern glass mugs 
including miniatures. Old watches and move- 
ments— stamp for list. Also list of pattern and 
animal tops. 

No reproductions. Add postage, excess refunded. 

Careful pocking. Prompt shipment. Wants so- 
licited Phone 703 (Area) 689-2808 no 


(Continued from page 38) 

him which he announced as “‘Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep/ by George 
Brod-er-r-ick,” with a strongly rolled 
“r.” Then after the pianist started 
playing, George remembered he had- 
n't completed the announcement and 
hastily blurted “Berliner Record!” to 
the piano accompaniment. He seems 
not to have recorded after 1901 or 
1902. 

It is something of a surprise to 
find our old friend, A1 Campbell, us- 
ing his light tenor voice to sing Man- 
rico's part of the Miserere from Tro- 
vatore, but he probably did it well. 
Cal Stewart's list of Uncle Josh 
titles is mostly ultra-familiar, but 
included is one most obscure Stewart 
record, “There Ain't a Word.” 

I wonder why the 71st Regiment 
Band was called on to make only one 
record, Chopin's “Funeral March.” 
Perhaps this band was no longer 
available and had a long cut-out list, 
which would account for many of the 
missing numbers, but that is sheer 
speculation. 

Dan W. Quinn should have been 
called a tenor instead of a “bary- 
tone.” 

Read the list of Spanish solos and 
you will see that De Gogorza and 
Senorita Maria Godoy duplicated each 
other's repertoires to a considerable 
extent. Both, for instance, made rec- 
ords of something called “El Cafe 
de Puerto Rico.” 

Returning to politics, S. H. Dudley 
managed to be admirably nonparti- 
san by singing both Republican and 
Democratic campaign songs. 

In my copying I have corrected a 
number of mistakes. For instance, 
I substituted “Gioconda” for “Gis- 
conda.” However, I have pretty well 
followed the catalog’s system of 
printing song titles, many of which 
have a word beginning with a capital 
letter, but most, or all, of the re- 
maining words are without a capital. 

And, in my proofreading, I have 
caught four amusing typing errors 
of my own. I have changed “Lead, 
Kingly Light,” “Uncle Josh and the 
Bunco Steers,” “A Bird in a Gilded 
Cave,” and “Columbia, the Germ of 
the Ocean” to “Lead, Kindly Light,” 
“Uncle Josh and the Bunco Steerers,” 
“A Bird in a Gilded Cage,” and “Co- 
lumbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

After all this prologue I promise 
the first part of an alphabetical list- 
ing of the artists and recoi’ds con- 
tained in Edison's March, 1901, cata- 
log of concert size cylinders will be 
presented in the December issue. 
Herewith I give my thanks to my 
faithful cat, Petey, who has been sit- 
ting beside me and closely following 
the progress of my typing and edit- 
ing. 

(To be continued) 

There were about 100,000 cigar 
store Indians in the United States 
in 1900 but only about 3,000 are 
left says the National Geographic 
Society. 


bling discussion of American clocks. 
When I started it I had no idea 
it would extend to this length. Ac- 
tually, we could go on almost indef- 
initely because new and interesting 
material turns up all the time. The 
work, however, would soon become 
unwieldy and no very useful serv- 
ice would result. 

My great hope is that this brief 
sampling of the field, with the 36 
illustrations of clocks, all different 
in character, will bring home to many 
people the immensity of (the subject. 
One must make a study of each old 
clock which turns up, and which 
has an individuality all its own, in 
order to determine whether or not 
it is of interest from a collecting 
standpoint. 

As we mentioned in the beginning, 
each of the clocks illustrated and 
described here is representative of a 
type or group of clocks. It is not 
complete by any means; and no work 
of this land ever will be. Further- 
more, it must be remembered that 
within each type or group there 
are endless variations in design and 
workmanship as represented by the 
manufacturers who made them. 

Most of the American clocks that 
one is apt to come across, however, 
will be related to one of these types 
or groups and a little study will 
make this clear. If it can be related 
to one of these groups we can then 
determine where it belongs, what its 
approximate age may be, what its 
degree of interest from a collecting 
standpoint may be, and even get a 
rough idea of what its approximate 
value might be. 

This is of great importance, es- 
pecially to the beginning collector, 
and if it serves this purpose the ef- 
fort involved will be worthwhile. 

From here we will move on to a 
study of American watches. 

(To be continued) 


OLD METALS 

(Continued from page 50) 

feet in height, and had a diameter 
of 23 inches. Each vase was decor- 
ated with the mystic Nine five- 
clawed Imperial Dragons. These va- 
ses may now be seen in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, London. 

Modern superstition has further 
originated the idea of four Dragon 
Kings identified as the Naga or Ser- 
pent Spirits of the Hindus. Each 
bears rule over one of the four seas 
which form the border of the habit- 
able earth. 


iiimaiiiiiiiiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiniiniiiaiiiiiuiiim 

VICTOR YOUNG ANTIQUES 
Mill St., R.D. 3 Putnam Valley, N. Y. 

Letter opener brass plated owl handle $ 5.00 

Majolica bowl, 3" hlffh. water lilies 6,00 

Iron chicken feeder, good for ash tray 4.50 

10" Carnival vase green Iridescent N 9.50 

Mother of Pearl Jelly spoon engraved 7.50 

Havliand cup & saucer Countess pattern.. 8.50 
Tiffany bronze match box holder on tray 12.00 
Starling Souv. fork skyline, etc. Chicago^- 6.50 
Transportation extra. Stamp for check return nc 
lllllllllllllUHIIIIIlllllQIUlIlllltllDtlllllllllllDIIINIIIIIIinilllllllllliaihl 
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A March, 1901, 
Catalog of Edison 
“Concert” Cylinders 


By JIM WALSH 
PART II 




EDISON 


THINKS 






PHONOGRAPH® 


TALKS 


Form 200 . 


Mtireh t.. 1001. 


Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Following- our prologue in the No- 
vember HOBBIES, here is the first 
part of an alphabetical listing of the 
artists and records contained in the 
catalog of “concert” cylinders. 

MADAME ALBA, Soprano (Songs in French) 
U059 Air Hamlet 
U058 Can labile 

11062 Ninon 

11060 Mignon (Gounod) 

MADAME ALBA and M. BEGUE (Duets in French) 

11046 Allegro From II Trovalore 

11045 Grnce Con tern plo From II Trovalore 

11049 Le Petit Noel 

11044 Mlgnon, As tu Souffert 
11040 Pnrdonnez Mol 

SIG. ACH1LLE ALBERTI, Barytone 
(Sou era in Italian) 

11052 Aria, 1st Act, Ballo in Mnschera 

11053 Barcarolla From Gieconda 

11055 Brindisi From II Guaronai 

1 1051 II Balen From II Trovalore 

11050 Infcllco 

11054 Prologo From Pagllacci 

11056 Romanza L'Ebrea 

SIG. ALBERTI and MADAME NOLDI 
(Duets in Kalian) 

11047 L'Addio By Nicolai 

11057 Mlscroro 

MARGUERITE ASHTON, Soprano 
440 Creole Love Song 
456 Love In Springtime 
455 Magnetic Waltz 
439 Paterson Waltz Song 

M. BEGUE, Barytone (Songs in French) 

11067 Air dc Lucie de Lammermoor 

11063 Arioso d'Hamlet 
11069 Berceuse de Jocelyn 

11033 Enchantment 
11040 Heridlade 

11065 Invocation de Faust 

11064 La Favorite 

11008 La Rondo du veau d'or de Faust 
11039 Les Huguenots 

11034 Les Rameaux 

11066 Lo Trouvere 

11035 Ninon 

11032 Toreador From Carmen 

JOE BELMONT, Whistling 
387 American Flag March 
389 At a Georgia Camp Meeting 
445 Ben Hur Chariot Race March 
567 Farmer Boy (Song and Whistling Chorus) 

477 Over the Waves Waltz 

407 Smoky Mokes 

388- Whip-poor- Will Song 

BRASS QUARTET 

37 Come Where Lilies Bloom 

311 Come Wlvcre My Love Lies Dreaming 
39 Forsaken 
36 Old Oakon Bucket 
310 Old Folks at Home 

38 Soldiers Farewell 

GEORGE II. BRODERICK, Bass 
359 Absent Minded Beggar 

(Rudyard Kipling’s War Poem) 


337 Anvil Song 

357 Beer Song From Martha 

345 Calf of Gold From Faust 

352 Cooper's Song From Boccaccio 

342 Down DeeD Within the Cellar 

343 Father O’Flynn (A Jolly Song with a Brogue) 
351 Friar of Orders Gray 

347 Heart Bowed Down 
356 How Fair Art Thou 

(Love Song from the German) 

354 King O’er Land and Sea 

338 Let AH Obey 

339 Palms 

355 Red Scarf 

346 Rocked In the Cradle of the Deep 
341 Simon the Cellarer 

344 Since Thou Art Mine 

353 Song of the Turnkey From Rob Roy 

348 Tale of a Whale 

358 Vagabond 
350 Thursday 

349 Who Treads the Path of Duty 
From The Magic Flute 

ALBERT CAMPBELL, Tenor 

111 Because Sentimental 

108 El Miserere Ah, I have sighed to rest me 
From II Trovalore 

452 Flower From \he Garden of Life 

220 For All Eternity Sacred 

526 For Freedom and Ireland Patriotic 
124 Girl I Loved In Sunny Tennessee 
222 I Love Thee. I Adore Thee 
From Tho Serenade 

112 Just One Girl Sentimental 

221 King’s Highway From The Highwayman 
459 Littlo Black Me 

269 Love Is Tyrant Sentimental 
From The Singing Girl 
534 Mack’s Serenade Sentimental 
458 Mandy Lee 

298 My Dearest Girl Ballad 
444 My Dreams 

109 Oh, Promise Me 

297 Promise of Light Sacred 

110 She Was Bred in Old Kentucky Sentimental 

CHIMES 

(No artist’s name given, but probably played hy 
Harvey Emmons, who later made chimes cylinders 
for Edison under the assumed name of Henry 
Nesblt). 

513 Believe Me If all those endearing young charms 
541 Chimes of Trinity 

511 Safe In the Arms of Jesus 

512 What a Friend We Have In Jesus 

ARTHUR COLLINS, Barytone 
499 Blue and tho Gray 

Republican Campaign Song 
557 Cindy, I Dream About You Negro dialect 
song hit of Pete Dailey’s Co., Hodge, Podge 
& Co. 

268 Dark town Is Out Tonight Negro dialect song 
99 Drill, Ye Tarriers, Drill Ooroic 
lOOHandicap March Song Descriptive 
102 Hello, Ma Baby Comic 
264 I'd Leave My Happy Home for You 
Negro dialect song 

154 I Guess I’ll Have to Telegraph My Baby 
Comic 

556 Just because she made dem goo-goo eyes 
Negro dialect song 


REDUCTION IN PRICE 

Edison Concert Records 

IN EFFECT MARCH lit, 1901 . 

$1.00 Each or $12. per Dozen. 


ANTICIPATING an increased demand for 
Concert Records, owing to reduced price, 
wc will be prepared after March ist, 1901, lo 
furnish in Concert size, every title listed in 
small records. 

YV E will discontinue the issuance of separate 
Concert Record lists, after the present 
list No. 199 is exhausted; and thereafter 
both Concert and Standard Records may be 
ordered from the one list. 


JN ordering Concert Records from Record 
List No. 150, use the regular catalogue 
number and check letter C. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 

13 S FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK. 

1901 Edison Advertising 



HAPPY HUNTING! This picture originally appeared in the Knoxville 
(Tenn.) News-Sentinel and was taken when Jim Walsh, who this month 
completes 25 years of writing for HOBBIES, was in Knoxville, looking for 
old records. 

Not long afterwards it was reprinted in the Saturday 'Evening Post as 
an illustration for "Meet the Pfatterbug/' an article by J. C. Furnas about 
record collecting. 
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565 Lam, Lam, Lam Negro dialect sing 
102 Martha Jane Green Comic 

522 Mick Who Threw the Brick Comic Irish song 
521 My Tiger Lily Comic song 

265 My Hannah Lady Negro dialect song 
101 Pickaninny's Lullaby Comic 

523 Vaudeville Specialty “B" (Introducing funny 
sayings, song choruses, dances, etc.) 

505 You Can't Keep McKinley from the Chair 
Republican Campaign Song 

CHARLES D’ALMAINE, Violin Solos 

335 Because 

333 Ben Bolt 

450 Come All Ye Faithful 

368 Down at Plnnegan's Jamboree Descriptive 

331 El Miserere From II Trovatore 

334 Imitation of Bagpipes and Scotch Air 

332 Polish National Dance 
440 Raff's Cavatina 

336 Scenes That Are Brightest 

369 Thu-n You'll Remember Me 


M. DEL CAMPO, Bass 

(From Royal Opera. Lisbon; Scnla, Milano; Scala, 
Napoli; Imperfale, Pletroburgo) 

11074 Air de Figaro From La Noz 2 i de Figaro 
Mozart 

11070 Air de Vulcain dc Philemon et Baucis 
Gounod 

11077 Air du Cardinal de la Julve 

11075 Chanson a Boire de Martha 

11072 La Marseillaise 

11078 La Serenade de Schubert 

11076 Mephlsto's Serenade de Faust 

11073 O Ma Charmantc 

11071 Romance du Sommell 


WILL F. DENNY, Tenor 

441 Cold Feet Comic 

216 Different Styles of Singing 

528 Doing His Duty-ooty Comic 
495 Don't u Tickle You Comic 

443 For Old Time’s Sake Sentimental 
117 How’d You Like to he the Iceman? Comic 
167 1 Couldn't Comlo 
219 I'm Not Particular 

106 I've Waited. Honey. Waited Long for You 
Senltmental 

493 I Wonder If He’s Walling 

442 Just When I Needed You Most Sentimental 

529 Like a Girl Comia 
218 Man Took a Girl 

568 Parody on a Widow’s Plea for Her Son 

217 Shadows on the Door 

527 Tick Tock Tccklng of the clocking of her 
stocking Comic song 
176 You can't Think of Everything 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


WANTED: Seeburg, Coinola, Nelson - 
Wiggen, Mills coin slot pianos, plays 
large paper roll. — Shaner, 1042 Myrtle 
St., Cumberland, Maryland. n3403 


ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
bought, sold, repaired. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Minersville, Fa. 17954 apl26121 


WANTED: Cylinder phonograph repro- 
ducers, any parts to reproducers, jeweled 
needles (styli). Don't want steel needles. 
Describe and price wanted. — Thomas 
Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr,, Soquel, Calif. 

f3614 


ATTENTION music instrument collec- 
tors: 2 16-string Gibson Harp Guitars, 
mint cond. : 2 violins, orig. Stainer - 
Copia of Mathias; 3 organs - Kimball 
and Lyon Healey; 1 player piano with 
rolls; 1 Edison Home Phonograph, com- 
plete with cylinders; 1 Seeburg Symph- 
onola type SB10200. Many other instru- 
ments, new and old. — Scott’s Antiques, 
Burna. Kentucky 42028. Phone 502 - 988- 
2266. dl044 


GUITARS - Wanted used or new books, 
pamphlets, brochures, etc. containing in- 
formation about the first use of steel 
strings on guitars In the U.S. and for- 
eign countries. Also general information 
about the history of the guitar in the 
U.S. and abroad. Please send description 
of m aterial available and price. — Box 
JHM, c/o HOBBIES, 1006 S. Michigan, 
Chicago, 111. 60605. d3879 


SEEBURG nickelodeons - one piano 
and one cabinet type, stained glass 
fronts, lights and drum effects. — Mrs. 
Harry Roehrlg, 1 Whitewood Rd., White 
Plains, N. Y. ja3004 


PLAYER PIANO BOOKS: Rebuilding 
the Player Piano $6.95. Player Piano 
Treasury $10. Put Another Nickel In $15 
(See review of this, p. 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Prices post- 
paid.— Vestal Press, Vestal. N.Y. 13850. 

O120652 


HERR W. C. DEUSING, BArytouo 
(Songs In German) 

11028 Abcndstom From Tannb timer 

11079 Am Meer von F. Schubert 
11083 Der Trompcter von Saeckingen 

11080 Der Deut^chcn Valerlnnd 

11081 Edelweiss 

11082 Lied des RatLenfaengem von Hamein 
11027 O Schone Zelt 

11029 Sehnsucht 

11026 Wacht am Rhein 

DUDLEY, S. H., Barytone 
573 Chinee Sojer Man Prom San Toy Comic 

515 Continuous Performance 

497 Democratic Campaign Song to the tune of 
Marching Th rough Georgia 
514 Doan yo' cry ma Honey Negro dialect song 
31 Dreaming. Dreaming Comic 
From The Serenade 

30 Father, Won't You Speak to Sister Mary? 
Comic, as sung in A Stranger in New York 

28 Sporty Widow Brown Comic 
572 Tale of the Kangaroo Cbmic 

From The Burgomaster 

29 Tatoocd Mon Comic From Idol’s Eye 

516 Vaudeville Specialty “A" Imitation 
of Amateur Vaudeville Artists 

555 Village Choir Comic 
606 Wo Stand By McKinley 
Republican Campaign Song 
164 Yuba Dam A Comic Tale of the West 
EDISON GRAND CONCERT BAND 

10 After the Battle of Gettysburg 
525 American Valor March 

1 Beau Ideal March 

275 Benediction of the Polgnards 

139 Black America Two-Step 

471 Blue and the Gray 
162 Blue Danube Waltz 

273 Campin' on de Old Suwanec 

552 Charge of the Battalion March 

322 Christian Waltz 

2 Columbian Exposition March 

544 Columbia the Gem of the Ocean 
470 Court of Honor March 

564 Dancing With Ma Baby Schottlsche 
223 Dare Devil March 

553 Favorite March 

373 From Battle to Victory March 

554 From Tropic to Tropic March 
12 Georgia Camp Meeting 

232 Gladiator March 

674 Gloria Prom Mozart's 12th Mass 

149 Grand March From Tannhauser 

3 Handicap March 

138 Hands Across the Sea March 

274 Hapsburg March 

324 Hello. Ma Baby 
159 Inauguration March 

518 In flamma tus From Stabat Mater 

11 Ut the Sweet Bye and Bye 

328 Jolly Coppersmith 

276 La Circus 

172 La Marseillaise 

330 La Secret Polka With Comet Solo 

151 Light Cavalry Overture 

215 Little Kinkles 

141 Love's D-eamltmd Waltz 

376 Loyal Legion March 

377 Manisot March 

545 Marching Through Georgia 

546 Medley of National Airs 
372 Meyerbeer’s Torchlight Dance 

323 ’Mid the Green Fields of Virginia 
327 Military Galop 

517 Mr. Thomas Cat 

374 My Hannah Lady 

272 National Fenclbles March 

329 Nearer My God to Thee Sacred 
189 Night Alarm Descriptive 

231 Nine Knights March 

4 Off to Camp March 

150 Old Church Organ 

472 On the Levee 

236 Overture to Merry Wives of Windsor 

288 Overture to Poet and Peasant 

289 Overture to Semtramide 
271 Overture to Tancrcdi 

235 Overture to William Tell 
234 Overture to Zompa 
175 Reeves March 

5 Selections from Bohemian Girl 

375 Select ions from Don Carlos Operatic 

6 Selections from Fra Dlavolo 

7 Selections from Rlgoletto 

8 Selections from Somnnmbuia 
168 Silver Jubilee March 

547 Soldiers In the Park From Runaway Girl 
171 Star Spangled Banner 

325 Storm and Sunshine March 
524 Strike Uo the Band 

233 Tambour de Garde 

230 Troubadour With Piccolo Solo 

9 Traumerel 

140 Under the Doublo Eagle March 

576 Vacant Chair Band with Comet Solo 
2*79 Willow Grove March 

326 Zen da Waltz 

EDISON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Directed bv Frank P. Banta 

14 Anvil Chorus From II Trovatore 
536 At the Circus Descriptive 

438 Battle of Mnna-sas Descriptive 

15 Dancing on the House Top 

16 El Coni tan March 
280 Espanita Waltz 

17 Forge In thp Forest 
23 Fortune Teller March 

18 Intermezzo From Cnvallerla Rusticnna 
437 La Paloma 

229 Love's Whisper 
225 My Estelle Waltz 

19 Selections from The Serenade 
246 Seniorita Waltz 

170 Stelghrlde GnPo Descriptive 

20 Stars and Stripes Forever March 
22 Tltl’s Serenade 

(Continued on page 50) 


ORGANS 


WANTED: Lap organ, dated around 
1830. Mason & Hamlin Piano Harp reed 
organ, dated around 1876. — Box 3374, 
Montgomery, Ala. d3403 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WANTED: Two-manual melodeon, pre- 
fer octagon legs. Two manual reed organ 
with pipe top dating between 1865 & 1880. 
Prefer Mason & Hamlin, Estey, or Smith 
American. — L. B. Green, 347 Holly 
Ridge, Montgomery, Ala. d3215 


PIANOS AND ROLLS 


DUO-ART & Ampico rolls. New cus- 
tom reproductions. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Send for current list. — Harold Pow- 
ell, 5652 Willowcrest Ave,, North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 91601. apl2S041 


Wanted : Piano rolls, Ampico or 
Duoart. Write: Newton, Ingomar, Pa. 

jal2069 


OLD PIANO ROLLS for sale. Free 
monthly lists. Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte, 
blues, foreign, rags, 88-note standards. 
—Vi & Si’s Antiques, 28 Clifford Heights. 
Amherst, N.Y. 14226. f3234 


WILL GIVE Wurlilsser roll changer 
piano for information leading to purchase 
of Seeburg IT orchestrion piano. — Sha- 
ner, 1042 Myrtle, Cumberland, Maryland. 

f 3633 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado. 80205. S12238 


SHEET MUSIC, several thousand old 
popular songs very low priced, any size 
order, private party. — McNeill, 1117 
South Taylor Ave., Oak Park, 111. f3253 


MUSIC REPAIRS 


NEW PEP for your reed organ or 
melodeon. Reeds cleaned, revoiced and 
tuned. Replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, 
Box 276, Williamsville, Vt. ap6276 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr., Soquel, Calif. d3846 


FOR SALE: Edison Eclipse coin slot 
phonograph, complete in very good con- 
dition. Send 50c for picture and more in- 
formation. Wanted to buy: Any outside 
horn phonographs and parts for same. — 
Waynes Warren, 24361 Eden Ave., Hay- 

wa, rd , _C a li f . 9 4 5 4 3. f3295 

PHONOGRAPH items galore in our 
spanking new catalog No. 6. Parts, re- 
pairs, needle-heads; you name it. Get 
your copy today, 25c. — Frick Phono* 
graphs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. ja3844 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18 ft” $3; 
15%” $2.50: 9-5/16” $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Charming Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. mh6219 


WANTED: Discs, excellent condition 
for : TComefc 20 1 / V / ; Polyphone 9 Am* 
orette 12" & — S. Leonard, 12 Gar- 
den St.. Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 f3061 
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OLD METALS 

Conducted by 
GRACE KALER 


Nagas 

Their Lore 
and Legend 



The Nagaraja Nanda, King of Nagas. 
Gilt bronze. Tibet. Height 8 inches. 

— Author's collection; photo by Fred Koler 


Like the legendary dragon of Chi- 
nese art, the naga — serpervt demi- 
god of Hindu mythology — is a fa- 
vorite art form in India. A rightly 
revered creature of ancient India, 
the serpent was second only to the 
sacred cow. 

Nagas , superhuman in wisdom, 
were sometimes symbolized with the 
head or tail of a serpent ; more often 
they typified mermen and mermaids, 
wearing head-dresses decorated with 
a serpent — usually a five J headed co- 
bra. An image of Nanda, the Naga- 
raja, or King of the Nagas, occa- 
sionally included the winged and 
feathered features of a Chinese dra- 
gon. 

It seems probable that nagas were 
a pai't of the old folk-lore of Tibet, 


which was identical to many tradi- 
tional legends of India. Pon, a form 
of nature worship involving divina- 
tion, magic, the repression of evil 
spirits, and the worship of good 
spirits, is to this day associated with 
the worship of nagas. 

They are of four species: (1) ce- 
lestial, guarding the mansions of 
the gods; (2) aerial, causing winds 
and rain to benefit human beings; 
(3) earthly, marking the courses of 
rivers and streams; (4) guardians 
of hidden treasures. 

All Souls Day, a Tibetan festival 
function, was celebrated on the 15th 
day of the fourth month. The rain- 
deities were appeased on this day, 

The lay governor of Lhasa, the 
high official Lamas, and other of- 
ficers went in procession from the 
court at Pot ala to the great Lhasa 
Cathedral. Here they honored the 
imposing image of Buddha and lin- 
gered for a lamp-feeding ceremony. 
Melted butter was poured from sil- 
ver ladles into the temple lamp. The 
procession continued along a circular 
road by way of the Mende bridge to 
the Dragon Temple. 

In an inner sanctuary of the Dra- 
gon Temple offerings of gold and sil- 
ver were deposited among the ser- 
pent images, or nagas. This shrine 
was then locked and sealed, not to 
be opened again until the following 
year. The object of this ceremony 
was to gain the good graces of the 
naga demigods and the assurance of 
sufficient rain for the benefit of 
crops and animals. 

The Chinese dragons or rain-gods 
have powers and functions similar to 
those of Tibetan and Indian lore, and 
the northern Buddhists have assim- 
ilated them with the 7iagas. Thus the 
dragon in Tibetan art is often in- 
distinguishable from the naga , but 
nagas are also represented as ser- 
pents, and as part human and part 
serpent, corresponding to the mer- 
men and mermaids of European lore. 

It appears that the people had 
more faith in nagas than in most 
divinities, perhaps because the nagas 
made themselves visible so frequent- 
ly. Every cloud with a curious for- 
mation or serpentine tail was consid- 
ered a naga . 

A naga community was classified 
into groups of kings, nobles, and 
commoners, Buddhists, and non- 
Buddhists. The Buddhist nag a kings 
appear to have been protected from 
attacks by their constant enemies, 
the ganidas. 

The garuda , a mythological, gol- 
den-winged bird of Indian and Tibe- 
tan folk-lore, was forever waging 
warfare against the nagas. Legends 
describe the garuda as part bird and 
part human. 

In Indian symbolism the gcutntda 
represents the Sun, and the naga 
typifies the energy of the waters of 
the earth. A beneficent being who 
controlled the rain, the naga thus 
became a guardian of fertility of 
the soil. He held in his sway serenity 
and success. 

Naga kings lived in paradise in 
the depths of the sea, where they 


were nourished on pearls and opals. 
Their palaces of colored, transparent 
stones, with crystal doors, are said 
to have been seen in the early morn- 
ing by persons gazing into the deep 
reflective waters. Nagas guarded 
great treasures, some of which they 
occasionally bestowed upon mortals 
whom they favored. 

There were five of these semi div- 
inities. The principal figure occupied 
a central position, surrounded by the 
four “great Guardian Kings of the 
quarters of the world,” These were 
the White Guardian of the East, 
king of the gandha'i'vas (heavenly 
musicians) ; the Green King of the 
South, lord of the gnomes, and the 
Red Guardian of the West, king of 
the nagas . The king of 'the yaksas 
(tree spirits), the god of Wealth, 
was the Yellow Guardian of the 
North. 

— Grace Kaler 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

2-19 Under the Polar Star March 
548 Wien Bleibt Wien 


ED. M. FAVOR. Tenor 

114 Forgotten Words Comic 

118 Her Papa Was There Comic 
112 I key EisenstcLn Comic 
158 Once Again 

115 What Do You Think o( Hoolihan? 

J. J. FISHER, Barytone 
153 Just as the Sun Went Down 
1G2 Love's Sorrow Sentimental 
163 Moth and the Flame Sentimental 
165 My Queen Irene 

SENOR FRANCISCO (Emilio Dc Gogarza). Barytone 
(Songs in Spanish) 

11024 A La Luna 

11038 Caballero do Gracia 
11031 Consejos 

11036 El Cafe de Puerto Rico 

11042 El Celoso 
11041 La Coclna 

11025 La Goloudrina 

11022 La Paloma 
11030 La Tempcstad 

1 1023 Linda Mlft 

11043 MUagro dc la Virgen 

11037 Qulen Te Llamo 

WALLACE FREDERICKS (Frederick Wallace Hager) 
(Violin Solas) 

421 Home Sweet Home 

395 Hungarian Dance 

393 La Somnambula 
385 Melodv by Sarasate 

403 Old Black Joe 

394 Plzzlcnti 

396 Scenes That Are Brightest 

404 Second Mazurka 
402 Spanish Dance 

384 Waltz By Chopin 

SENIORITA (MARIA) GODOY 
(Songs in Spanish) 

11021 Caballero De Gracia 

11013 Como me gusta tu Cuerpo 
11010 Como yo te he Querido 
11020 Dolores 

11015 El Cage de Puerto Rloo 

11017 El Gorro Frigio 

11014 La Coclna 
11012 La Paloma 

11018 Nina Pancha 

11016 Panchlta 

BILLY GOLDEN, Barytone and Whistling 

531 Mocking Bird 
533 Rabbit Hash 

530 Turkey In de Straw Negro Slice laity 

532 Uncle Jefferson Negro Specialty 

SIG. (»I. A.) GUARANI. Tenor 
(Songs In Italian) 

11005 Ah che la morte Cgnora 

11003 Carmela 

11006 Celeste Alda 

11000 Funiculi Funlcula 

11007 Inno dl Garibaldi 

11001 La Donna e Mobile 

11010 La Mia Bandlera 

11002 Mattinatft 

11008 O Paradlso 

11009 Questa o Quella 

11011 Risvegllo 

11004 Torendor Song 

(To be continued) 
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OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER SUPPLEMENTS. 

We will gladly secure for you any of the following records, or any records 
listed In Edison catalogue at the regular prices, to be shipped with other goods. 
Both Standard and Concert Records may be ordered from this Ust. 


January, 1967 


A March, 1901, 
Catalog of Edison 
“Concert” Cylinders 


By JIM WALSH 
PART III 

In the November HOBBIES we told 
of this unique 20-page catalog Num- 
ber 199, issued by Edison, that listed 
the large cylinders introduced in the 
late 1890’s. 

The December issue of HOBBIES 
carried the first part of the listing 
of the artists and records contained 
in this catalog. 

Now we shall continue the listing 
to its conclusion. 

FELIX HANEY, Comedian, 
of the " 'Way Down East" Company 

409 Hi Holler on Pickings from Puck 

BYRON G. HAHLAN, Tenor 

461 Blue and the Gray Sentimental 

463 Please Mr. Conductor Sentimental 

569 Sons of the Sea , , , 

570 When the Harvest Days Are Over Sentimental 

462 Will I Find My Mama There? Sentimental 

BYRON G. HARLAN, Tenor, 
and A. D. MADEIRA, Barytone, Ducts 

423 He Carved His Mother's Name Upon a Tree 
420 I Left Because I Love You 

424 In the Shadow of the Pines 

426 My Old New Hampshire Home 

427 Where the Sweet Magnolias Bloom 

425 While the Leaves Came Drifting Down 
HOOLEY. WILLIAM F., Baas and Recitations 

309 Asleep in the Deep 

86 Bedouin Love Song 

90 Carbine Song From the Serenade 

410 Flee as a Bird 

415 Gypsy Love Song From Fortune Teller 

88 Heart Bowed Down From Bohemian Girl 

411 Kathleen Mavoumeen 
157 Palms Sacred 

412 Schubert’s Serenade 

89 Soldier and a Man 

87 Son of the Desert Am I 

198 Twenty-third Psalm 

GEORGE W. JOHNSON, Laughing Comedian 

483 Laughing Coon 
482 Laughing Song 
485 Whistling Coon 

484 Wills til ng Girl 

MAY KELSO, Contralto 
192 Always Sentimental Ballad 
520 Beneath the Evening Star Sentimental 
161 Honey You’s Ma Lady Love 

255 Hush Your Noise and Go to Sleep Sentimental 
307 Just Suppose Sentimental 

160 Kentucky Babe 
321 One Little Word Sentimental 
519 Side By Side Sentimental 
156 Sweet, Sweet Love 

FRANK KENNEDY, Comedian 

199 Shultz's Advice to Men 

468 Shultz at Delmonico’s 

465 Shultz's Attack on the Savage Mosquito 
538 Shultz Becomes a Dog Fancier 

469 Shultz Has Malaria 

200 Shultz's Letter from the Klondike 
537 Shultz on a Farm 

464 Shultz on the Man Behind the Gun 

466 Shultz on the Parts Exposition 

571 Shultz on Temperance 

467 Shultz's Views on George Washington 

CHARLES P. LOWE, Xylophone Solos 

473 Dinah Polka 

474 Happy days In Dixie 

475 Pickaninny Polka 

476 Dancing In the Sunlight 

LYRIC TRIO (Probably Grace Spencer, soprano; 
Harry Macdonough, tenor; 
and William F. Hoolcy, bass) 

84 Attila 

8o Farewell, My Own 

HARRY MacDONOUGH, Tenor 

121 Good Bye, Sweet Dream, Good Bye Sentimental 
120 Holy City Sacred 

575 Home. Sweet Home 

561 I Can't Tell Why I Love You. But I Do 
Sentimental 

118 Last Rose of Summer 

435 Love-Lorn Lily Sentimental 

125 'Mid the Green Fields of Virginia 
281 My Lady Lou 

270 Picture No Artist Can Paint Sentimental 
434 Since That Day Sentimental 

436 Wait Sentimental 

122 Where is Heaven? Sentimental 

119 Where Is My Wandering Boy Tonight? 
Sentimental 

A. D. MADEIRA, Barytone 

260 Comforter Has Come Sacred 

258 Come Home Sacred 

20L Dream, A Sentimental Ballad 

259 I Am Redeemed Sacred 

261 I Need Thee Every Hour Sacred 
317 Lost Night Sentimental 

256 Let Us Stand Up for Jesus Sacred 

262 Rescue the Perishing Sacred 
257 Shepherd True Sacred 


7924 Baby Mine. As sung by Marie 

George in "The Strollers". 
Waltz song, Price. 

7925 The Invincible Eagle. Banjo, O. 

7926 Creole Belles. Rag-time March, 

Band E. 

7927 Hurrah Boys. Two-step, Band F. 

7928 The Marcluoncsse. Mazurka Gra- 

cieusc, Orch. F. 

7929 Ev'ry Darkey Had a Raglan On. 

Coon song, Co. 

7930 De Beriot's 6th Air. With vari- 

ations. Violin solo, D'A. 

7931 I Want Some One to Care for Me. 

Coon song, De. 

7932 My Lady Love. Song. Na. 

7933 March Arcadia. Dulcimer solo, 

Gibson. 

7934 T Got Married This Morning. 

Comic song, Fa. 

7935 Love Me, Lizc. Comic duet, Co. 

and Na. 

7936 March from the Musical Comedy 

“ The Strollers". Orch. P. 

7938 Simple Little Sister Mary Green. 

Comic song. Q. 

7939 Finsiein at the Vaudeville. Comic 

recitation. Sil. 

7940 The Treasures of the Sea are 

Buried Deep. Descriptive song, 
My. 

7941 Lizzie, Is He? Serio-comic song. 

Mv. 

7942 I’ll Be With You When the Roses 

Bloom Again. Sentimental song, 
Mac. 

7943 Sleep Well, Thou Sweet Angel. 

With variations. Piccolo solo, 
Maz. 

7944 The Spider and the Fly. Senti- 

mental song. Har. 

7945 Little Darling, Drcant of Me. 

Male quartette, F Q. 

7946 Drinking Song. From the opera 

'■ Martha Sta. 

7947 Hush! Don’t Wake the Baby. ; 

Song, with yodlc, W. 

7948 Nobody Ever Brings Presents to . 

Me. Male duet, Har. & Sta. 

7919 Indeed. Sentimental song, Na. 

7950 ’Pheemie. Coon serenade. Du. 

7951 I’d Lay Down My Life for You. 

Sentimental song, Mah. 

7953 Schultz on Dogs. Comic reci- 

tation, Ken. 

7954 The Honeysuckle and the Bee. 

Love sone, Mac. 

7955 Bay State Quickstep. Banjo. I 


JERE MAHONEY, Tenor 
478 Bird in a Glided Cage Sentimental 

105 Break the News to Mother Sentimental 
104 In the Baggage Coach Ahead Sentimental 

106 Just Set a Light Sentimental 

302 My Little Georgia Rose Ballad 

107 My Old New Hampshire Homo Sentimental 

244 One Night in June Sentimental 

245 She Rests By the Suwonec River Sentimental 
243 She Was Happy Till She Met You Sentimental 

303 Where the Sweet Magnolias Bloom Sentimental 

MALE QUARTETS (Artists not listed, 
but undoubtedly the Edison Male Quartet) 

32 Annie Laurie 

282 Break the News to Mother Sentimental 

418 Camp Meeting Jubilee 

420 Carry Me Back to Old Virginia 
197 Cornfield Medley 
422 County Fnlr Descriptive 
267 Creole Sue Sentimental 
34 Church Scene 

190 Fanny ard Medley Descriptive 

283 Just as the Sun Went Down Sentimental 
214 Kentucky Babe 

306 Lend Kindly Light Sacred 

367 Louisiana Lou 

562 Medley of College Songs 

419 Moonlight on the Lake 
417 My Lady Lou 

196 My Old Kentucky Home 

266 Nearer My God to Thee Sacred 

314 Old Folks at Home 

559 Onward Christian Soldiers 

305 Owl and the Pussy Cat 

507 Republicnn Campaign Shout 

33 Rocked In the Cradle of the Deep 

290 Slelghrlde Party 

308 Soldier's Farewell 


7936 If 1 Only Had a Dollar of My 
Own. Coon song. 

7957 Vaudeville Whistling and Mono- 

logue Specialty. With imitations. 

7958 Uncle Josh Wealhcrsby playing 

Golf. 

7959 Selections from 11 King Dodo”. 

Orchestra. 

7960 The American Billionaire. Dc . 

Wolf Hopper in Weber & Fields’ 

" Hotly Toity ”. Song, Stanley. 
7901 Characteristic Baby Polka. With 
imitations. Band. 

7962 Medley March from Rogers Bros. 

in Washington. Orchestra. 

7963 Medley March from “Hoity Toity”. 

7964 Baby and I. Duct. 

7965 Dc Pullman Porter’s Ball. From 

Weber & Fields’ "Hoity Toity”. 
Comic song. 

7966 Mrs. Carter. Comic song, Favor. 
7b67 Neapolitan March, ‘A Frangesa! 

Band. 

7968 Minnie-ba-ha! Serio-comic song 

by the writers of Dolly Gray. 

7969 The Wedding of the Reuben and 

the Maid. Duet. 

7970 My Own Wild Western Rose. 

7971 Creole Belles. Rag-time march, 

Banjo. 

7972 Because I Love You, Dear. . 

7973 Rozmysli si Marcnko Sekstet *e 

Smeianovy Prodane nevesty. 
Orchestra. 

7974 When the Lilies of the Valley 

Blocm Again. 

7975 When Two Little Hearts arc One. 

Lillian Russell and De Wolf 
Hopper in "Hoity Toity”, Duet. 

7976 The Tale of a Bumble Bee. Song 

from King Dodo. Duct. 

7977 Not by a Dam Side. 

7978 'Way Down Yonder in ifie Corn- 

field. New song, Myers. 

7979 Bessie, My Right Hand Bower. 

7980 Ma Ebony Belle. Negro lullaby. 
7982 President McKinley’s Last Speech. 

Delivered at Buffalo, September 
5th, 1901. 


THE LATE PRESIDENT'S FAVORITE 
HYMNS. 

7267 Nearer, My God, to Thee, Male 
quartette, Edison quartette. 

7625 Lead, Kindly Light. Male quar- 
tette, Edison quartette. 


313 Tenting To-night on the Old Comp Ground 
35 Tear, The 
563 Vesper Service 

366 Where the Sweet Magnolias Bloom 

FRANK S. MAZZIOTTA, Piccolo Solos 

51 Dance of tho Pirates 

203 Goldfinch Polka 

543 Little Footsteps With Variations 
551 Medley of American National Airs 

52 Nlckol's March 

63 Robin Adah- 
542 Snnd Dance 
202 Tarantella 

64 Wren Polkn 

MINSTREL RECORDS 

370 Christy Minstrel, 1st Part 

205 Echoes of Minstrelsy 
460 Minstrel, 1st Part 

204 Minstrel, Pot Pourri 

371 Minstrel Scene 

237 Plantation Minstrelsy 

206 Three Minutes with the Minstrels 

JOE NATUS. Tenor 

549 All for ft Man Whose God Was Gold 
Sentimental 

490 All Things Are not What They Seem 
Sentimental 

448 Dear Old Bess and I Sentimental 
431 Fatal Rose of Red Sentimental 

550 Good Bye Dolly Gray Sentimental 

429 Her Nome Is Rose Sentimental 

488 I Will Still Believe You True Sentimental 
433 She Is an All Right Girl Sentimental 

430 She Rests by the Suwon ee River Sentimental 

489 They’re Proud of the Irish Now Sentimental 

MARGUERITE NEWTON, Soprano 
59 I Don't Like No Cheap Man Comic 
(Turn to next page) 


TheTalking Machine Co. CHICAGO = 

A list of Edison two-minute cylinders issued in October and November, 
1901. Notice how Artists' names are abbreviated, for instance, Collins 
is shortened to "Co." 

The record of "President McKinley's Last Speech" was by Frank C. 
Stanley. Both concert and regular records could be ordered from this list. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 

A LI- CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
re P alred - “ *>ave Houser, 
203 Fifth, MinersviU e, Pa. 17964 apl26121 

WANTED: Cylinder phonograph repro- 
ducers, any parts to reproducers, jeweled 
needles (styll). Don’t want steel needles. 
Describe and price wanted. — Thomas 
Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., Soquel, Calif. 
f 3614 

SEEBURG nickelodeons - one piano 
and one cabinet type, stained glass 
fronts, lights and drum effects. — Mrs 
Harry Roehrig, 1 Whitewood Rd., White 
Plains, N. Y. j a 3004 

PLAYER PIANO BOOKS: Rebuilding 
the Player Piano $6.95. Player Piano 
Treasury $10. Put Another Nickel In $15 
(See review of this, p. 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Prices post- 
paid.— Vestal Press, Vestal. N.Y. 13850. 

O120652 


263 Look Oufc for tbc Hoo-doo-doo Man Comic 
61 She Lisped When She Said Yes Comic 
60 Tako Your Clothes and Go Comic 
VESS L. OSSMAN, Banjo Solos 
188 Cotton Blossoms 

46 Darkies' Patrol 

50 Georgia Camp Meeting 
2*12 Honolulu Cake Walk 

47 Narcissus 

48 Patrol Comlque 

187 PreLty Little Queen Song and Dance 

49 Serenade March 
186 Smoky Mokes 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 
Colorado. 80205. 


sheet music to 1850. 
3161 High, Denver, 
S12238 


SHEET MUSIC, several thousand old 
popular songs very low priced, any size 
order, private party. — McNeill, 1117 
South Taylor Ave., Oak Park, 111. f3253 


COLLECTORS ITEM: 30,000 (approx.) 
sheets from late 1800's to 1930*s, cata- 
loged and in excellent condition. Write: 
-lane Burton, Nob Hill Dr., Colgate, Wis. 
53017 mh3SG3 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


nt B j^ UT ^ U i" ,ittle •M-note Carhart & 
Needham folding melodeon. Rosewood. 
Expertly reconditioned. — C. H. Gun- 
zinger, Box 276, Williamsville, Vt, ja!251 


SHEET MUSIC: 1900’s to 1960. Col- 
lection A-Z orders but no list. — R. Green- 
law, 307 No. Rampart, Los Angeles 26, 
Calif. Rm. 412. jeG046 


MUSIC REPAIRS 


PEERLESS ORCHESTRA, 

Conducted by Frank P. Ban la 

451 Battle of Manila Descriptive 

487 Bohemian Life March 
250 Bonnie Briar Bush March 
247 Campin' on de Ole Suwonee 

25 Charlatan March 
535 Cindy Two-Step 
510 Colored Aristocracy 
457 Coon Band Contest 

194 Cotton Blossoms A 

26 Dinah Polka 

226 Elolse Polka 

195 Finale of selections nwm * 

539 Hail to the Spirit of Liberty 
173 Hnnnah’s Promenade 
492 Home, Sweet Home 

227 Jolly Fellows Waltz 

486 Mammy's Carolina Twins 
397 Man Behind the Gun March 
193 Ma Ragtime Baby Two-Step 
491 March From the Ameer 
508 Ma Tiger Lily Cake Walk 

146 Medley Landers First Figure 

147 Medley Landers Second and Third Figures 

(Turn to page 49) 


A Feverish Inspiration 
A Trombone Eccentricity 
Characteristic March 


From XI Trovatore 

Sousa’s Latest 


PIANOS AND ROLLS 


DUO -ART & Ampico rolls. New cus- 
tom reproductions. Money- back guaran- 
tee. Send for current list. — Harold Pow- 
ell, 5652 Willowcrest Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 91601. apl28041 


Wanted: Piano rolls, Ampico or 
Duoart, Write: Newton, Ingomar, Pa, 

ja!2069 


musical instruments 


Wanted: Orchestrion, any type. No 
quibbling, and will answer all cor- 
respondence. — John C. Whinnery, 
R.D. 3, Salem, Ohio. jal612 


i "Minimi 1 1 1 mu m i 

BERT. PETERSEN ANTIQUES 
1103 Monterey Rd. South Pasadena, Calif. 

Single or group photos 35c. Trnnsp. extra. 

1. 200 88 note piano rolls - Q.R.S. and a 

doz. other makes, 97% are hi very good 
cond. The lot $125 00 

2. Pine cond. Dulcimer, 39s 15". 7" deep" efund- 

ruple strings very old and in fine cond. 
Would take 20 yrs. to find another for 
sale. Very raro 300.00 

3. Paolo - Soprani, 120 base accordion, no 
scratches and perfect, in alligator case, 

a professional instrument. Sacrifice 1 125.00 

4. Another not ns good cond. No case 30.00 

o. Beautiful Sabastinn Ercro’s Harp (London) 

new strings and playable oond. Collec- 
. item 600 00 

6. Melodlan. Good bellows and the most 
beautiful rose wood you will ever see. __250.00 

7. Esty two manual reed organ, full pedals, 

with electric pump can’t ship 300.00 

8. European street organ (pipes and hand 

cranked), trade for clocks 400.00 

jag 
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NEW PEP for your reed organ or 
melodeon, Reeds cleaned, revoiced and 
tuned. Replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, 
Box 276, Williamsville, Vt. ap6276 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 25c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr., Soquel, Calif. ja3845 

FOR SALE: Edison Eclipse coin slot 
phonograph, complete in very good con- 
dition. Send 50c for picture and more in- 
formation. Wanted to buy: Any outside 
horn phonographs and parts for same. — 
Waynes Warren, 24361 Eden Ave., Hay- 
ward, Calif. 94543. f3295 

PHONOGRAPH items galore in our 
spanking new catalog No. 6. Parts, re- 
pairs, needle-heads; you name it. Get 
your copy today, 25c. — Frick Phono* 
graphs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Barbara, 
Calif ja3844 


OLD PIANO ROLLS for sale. Free 
monthly lists. Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte, 
blues, foreign, rags, 88-note standards. 
—Vi & Si’s Antiques, 28 Clifford Heights, 
Amherst, N.Y. 14226. C3234 


WILL GIVE Wurlitzer roll changer 
piano for information leading to purchase 
of Seeburg H orchestrion piano. — Sha- 
ner, 1042 Myrtle, Cumberland, Maryland. 

f3633 


Wanted: Ampico piano rolls. — 
T. P. Grattelo, 2614 Central Ave., 
Alameda, Calif. mh3882 


WANTED: Welte, Mignon and DeLuxe 
rolls. Send titles and prices to Harry 
J. Smith, 36S3 Grant St., Hudsonville, 
Mich. 49426 mh3G33 


WURLITZER automatic player piano 
rolls, 12 5-tune rolls $10 each. Wurlitzer 
Caliola band organ rolls 25 10-tune rolls 
$15 each. — G. T. Merriken, 2141 Briggs 
Chaney Rd., Silver Spring, Md. jal232 


DUO-ART & AMPICO rolls for sale. 
— Marc Goodman, 4229 Bushnell, L'niv. 
H ts. , Ohio 44118. jal211 



Petey, Nipper ? Lucky Jim 9 Possy and Jim Walsh 

Wish the Great HOBBIES Family A Merry Christmas aiid a Happy New Year! 


1. Fetey enjoys nothing better than a red-hot game 
of dominoes, but his mournful expression seems 
to Indicate ho has lost. 

2. Nipper appears somewhat in awe of the bronze 
bust of his favorite author, Charles Dickens. 
His favorite Dickens character, naturally, is 
Susan Nipper In "Dombcy and Son.” He has 
many of Susan’s impetuous traits. 


3. Lucky Jim Is an accomplished "Kitten on the 
Keys” when he indulges in his favorite pastime 
of playing the chord organ. 

4. Possy has been clearing his desk to have 
everything ready for a good time when Christ- 
mas comes. 

5. The favorite hobby of Roger, who left us 
November 12, 1945, was loving and being loved. 


Ho is objecting here to having his picture 
taken as Jim WaLsh holds him. Besides Roger, 
we cherish memories of the good and gentle 
Gray. Percy the Pitiful Persian and the other 
dear ones whom we have loved and lost through 
the years. 

If you want to send us Christmas greetings, we get 
our mail at. Box 476, Vinton, Va., 24179. Ja* 
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WANTED 


AJNTIQUE TOYS AM) 
MECHAMCAL BANKS 
Toy Jobbers Catalogs 
Describe fully and 
state price 

PERELMAN 
ANTIQUE TOY MUSEUM 
339 Winding Way 
Merion, Penna. 



WANTED: 19th Century antique 
toys, banks, mechanical and still; 

and old toy catalogs. Must be of 
good quality. 


Writ* tot SALLY KRATH. H 
745 Fifth Arena* - Row* M4 
New York. New York ItOtt 


.1 


NEW MECHANICAL 


BANK BOOKLET 


We are accepting orders for 

REPAIR 

SERVICE 

on 

MECHANICAL 
BANKS and TOYS 

We alto buy old banks. 

GEORGE W. BAUER 
P. O. Box 145 

Pottstown, 


Pa. 

tfo 


Midi I IMIlllllillllllit.' 



HUBERT B. WHITING 


40 Friend St. 
Wakefield, 
Mass. 01880 


WANTED 

Old Iron Penny Banks, 
Still and Mechanical 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

:ii 


Wanted!!! 

A Collection of Old 

MECHANICAL BANKS 

Please describe and state price and 
condition. Individual specimens also 
desired. Correspondence promptly ac- 
knowledged. 


MARK HABER 


Wethersfield, 


Conn. 

mh76c 


More than thirty banks added to the 
lists of American and Foreign made 
mechanical banks. All banks, includ- 
ing semi-mechanical, are graded, listed 
alphabetically and numbered. 

Booklet is in seven parts - Part I - Am- 
erican Made Mechanical Banks. Part II 
- Foreign Made Mechanical Banks, 
Part III - Semi-Mechanical Banks, 
Part IV - Mechanical Bank Patterns, 
Part V - Uncertain and Recast Me- 
chanical Banks, Part VI - Fake Me- 
chanical Banks, Part VII - Variations. 

Additional original illustrations - Addi- 
tional information. 

Invaluable to collectors and dealers alike. 

NOW AVAILABLE — PRICE $3- 

F. H. GRIFFITH 

P.O. Box 10644, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15235 

tfx 


MEGHANIGAL BANKS & TOY PISTOLS 


ESPECIALLY WANT MECHANICAL BANKA: 


BOWERY BANK • 

royal trick 

ELEPHANT (Tin) < 

BOWLINO ALLEY 
BANK • 

RED RIDING HOOD • 
FOOTBALL • 

(Colored man kick* 
ball) • 

SCHLE Y BO TTL3NQ 
UP CERVKRA 1 

PRESTO 

(Penny change* to • 

quarter) 

JAPANESE BALL 
TOS8ER • 

(Tin, wind-up) • 

SHOOT THAT HAT 
BANK • 

TOMMY BANK 
(Prone, Soldier Shoots • 
Gun) 

BULL & BEAR BANK • 

COASTING BANK 
MUSICAL SAVING • 

BANK 

(You pay— 1 play) • 


PREACHER IN THE 
PULPIT 

► TARGET BANK 
(Port and Cannon) 
BRITISH LION (Tin) 
RIVAL 

SENTRY BANK 
(Tin) 

DARKY BUST 
(Tin) 

• GUESSING BANK 
(Woman’s Figure) 
PERFECTION 
REGISTERING 
BANK 

GIANT IN TOWER 
DARKY 
FISHERMAN 
FROG ON ARCHED 
TRACK (Tin) 

TIME LOCK 
S A VIN OS 

QUEEN VICTORIA 

• COASTING BANK JUBILEE BANK 1887 

• MUSICAL SAVING • SAFE DEPOSIT 
BANK ( tin elephant) 
WINNER SAVINGS 
(Tin) 

PISTOLS: 

• CAMERA • TWO DOGS ON 

• DOLPHIN BENCH 

• TORPEDO Shooter • OSCAR WILDE 

• HUMFTY. DUMPTY BOMB 

(Three heads) • CANNON BOMB 

• SAILING SHIP • BABY HEAD BOMB 

Also want Cast Iron horse drawn carriages, ani- 
mated be) 1 ringing pull toys, old toy automobiles, 

old catalogs showing banka & toy pistols, 

F. H. GRIFFITH 

P.O, Box 10644, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15235 

U) 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

B148 Medley Lanclers Last Figure 
B146 opens with thu usual announcement, followed 
by "Are you ready?" After a short overture, 
the FIRST figure is called, as follows: 

"Hands to the right; cross over; swing comers. 
"Hands to the left; cross over; swing oomers. 

"Hands to the right; cross over; swing oomers. 
"Hands to the left; cross over; swing comers." 

B147 contains the SECOND and THIRD figures. In 
order to get both figures on this record, the speed 
was lowered; so, in reproducing, run this record 
Just a little slower, in order to have the correct 
time. 

The SECOND figure Is called as follows: 

"All forward; ladies in centre; balance.*’ 

Repeated four times. 

The THIRD figure is called aa follows: 

"Ail forward; forward and salute; ladles chain. 
"All forward; forward and salute; ladies chain. 
"All forward; forward and salute; gentlemen cross 
right hands. 

"All forward; forward and salute; gentlemen cross 
left hands." 

B148 contains the FOURTH figure, the last one. 
The following are the calls; 

"First couple; chasse; march; right and left. 

"Second couple; chasse; march; right and left, 
"Third couple: chasse; march; right and left. 
"Fourth couple; chasse; march, right and left.” 
228 Moonlight Kisses Gavotte 

251 My Lady Lou Schottlsche 
142 My Lady Love Waltz 

493 On Duty March 

494 Pretty Peggy 

24 Rendez-Vous Valse 
509 Ripple Dance 
540 San Toy Two-Step 
27 Selections from The Fortune Teller 
660 Selections from The Rogers Brothers in 

Central Park Introducing Reuben and the 
Duchess 

252 Senegambian Two-Step 

291 Singing Girl March From Victor Herbert's 
Opera 

292 Singing Girl Mazurka From Victor Herbert’s 
Opera 

278 Singing Girl Waltz From Victor Herbert's Opera 

178 Smoky Mokes 

248 Spring Songs Waltz 

191 Whistling Rufus 

POLITICAL TALKS, by unidentified artists 
500 Bryan’s Speech of Acceptance 
504 Bryan's Speech to Labor 
603 McKinley’s Letter of Acceptance Speech 
DAN W. QUINN, Barytone 
386 In Old Ben Franklin’s Day Oomio From the 
Ameer 

208 Littlo Bit Off the Top Comic 

414 My Money Never Gives Out Oomio 
416 No Show Tonight 

502 One Good Turn Deserves Another. Parody on 
Blue and the Gray 
210 ’Raus Mit Him Oomic 

207 She Knew a Lobster When She Saw One Oomic 

209 You’ll Have to Transfer Comic 

NICHOLAS SCHOLL, Trombone Solos 

91 Klllamcy 

92 Song of the Turnkey 

93 Tho Tar’s Farewell 

71st Regiment Band of New York 
123 Chopin's Funeral March 

FRANK C. STANLEY, Barytone 

97 Armorer’s Song Robin Hood 
96 Hosannah Sacred 

174 Marching Thro. Georgia Patriotic 
95 Nazareth Sacred 

98 One Hundred Fathoms Deep 
453 Sunday Sally 

94 Tenting Tonight on the Old Camp Ground 
Patriotic 

(Continued on page 68) 


TOYS WANTED 


Early toys bought continually. 
High quality cast iron and tin horse 
drawn carriages, wagons, fire ap- 
paratus, trains and comical toys. 
Royal Circus wagons. Arcade's large 
automobiles and trucks. Animated 
bell toys, capshooters and bombs. 
Clockwork and electric trains and 
trolleys. Toy and train catalogs. 
Fire houses. — Lloyd Ralston, 1192 
Youngstown, Warren, Ohio. 44484. 

mh3842l 


MECHANICAL BANKS WANTED 

BUFFALO BUCKING, GIANT IN TOWER, RED RIDING HOOD, NORTH 
POLE, FOWLER — OTHER RARE BANKS, FINE CAST IRON TOYS. 
Reference: Dun A Bradatreet 

FRANK LAUGHLIN 1134 East Douglas 

COLLECTOR Wichita, Kansas tfo 


MECHANICAL BANKS 
FOR SALE 


PENNY PINEAPPLE cast Iron me- 
chanical coin banks, cast iron toys. Pic- 
ture brochure and prices 15c. — High. 
Dept. H4, 1219 Girard, Wyomissing, Pa. 
19610 al24051 
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A pair of Oklahoma Indians. 


DOLLOLOGY 

(Continued from page 40) 

come to include a chapter on the 
Neapolitan figures of the Precepio 
in their findings on dolls. 

Of special interest in the religious 
grouping was a small church from 
Spain. Inside the church, the figures 
that represent the priest, the aco- 
lytes, and the musicians, are small 
peg wooden dolls. 

The next grouping featured craft 
dolls. Literally dozens of different 
media were used — mostly nature's 
own products fashioned into dolls 
by creative, imaginative minds and 
hands. 

Some craft dolls are whimsical, 
some are even beautiful like the 
dainty shell figures, and some have 
sculptured form like the dried apple 
dolls. All are amusing and answer 
a challenge to the ingenuity of the 
maker. 

Products of a more sophisticated 
doll society were the commemorative 
dolls. Each figure represented an 
actual person — some are realistic 
interpretations; others are carica- 
tures. 

Queen Victoria was represented, 
looking every inch the empire-builder 
she was; and hefty Henry the Eighth 
shows all the signs of self-indulgence 
for which he was noted. 

There was a roll-call of presidents 
— Abraham Lincoln, Dwight Eisen- 
hower, John F. Kennedy — of gen- 
erals, and of other interesting great 
and near-great. 

The antique dolls carried their own 
particular impact. They were pre- 
sented in chronological order against 
backgrounds and themes designed to 
conform to rare and intei*esting dolls 
which ran the gamut from the so- 
called Queen Anne dolls, to the ele- 
gant Parisiennes, and even to bat- 
tered and tom rag dolls. 

There seems to be a fascination 
about antique dolls for people of all 
ages, not just for the serious doll 
collector. 

Proceeding around the exhibit area 
to the next feature, one came upon 


a wonderful old puppet trunk which 
Mr. Pryor purchased in Thailand a 
few years ago. It was full of puppets 
when he bought it and has remained 
on permanent display in Greenwich 
just as it was found in Bangkok. 

Puppets are especially interesting 
for they have a life and personality 
of their own. They always have held 
grown-ups and children alike spell- 
bound by their quite human char- 
acteristics. 

In the exhibit, there was a group 
of Indonesian puppets, clad in au- 
thentic batiks and ofttimes with gro- 
tesque heads; Thailand puppets with 
multiple wardrobes and heads used 
in changing their roles; and a pair 
of Sicilian puppets of notable size — 
50 inches in height — looking very 
dramatic against the dark wood wall. 

Mr. Pryor is justifiably proud of 
his American Indian collection. The 
legacy of the American Indian grad- 
ually is receiving its belated recog- 
nition and anthropologists now speak 
in glowing terms of Indian culture. 
Various Indian tribes were represent- 
ed in the exhibit: Sioux, Seminole, 
Navajo. Several Kachinas rounded 
out this category. 

The Japanese collection was quite 
varied. Included were the more tra- 
ditional figures such as the Emperor 
and Empress, Kabuki dancers, Bun- 
raku puppets, No players; other fig- 
ures representing particular Japan- 
ese legends; and Japanese play dolls. 

There was a Japanese schoolroom 
scene. This is always of interest to 
the school children, who come to visit 
in Greenwich, as they learn of an- 
other way of life. 

Next was an exhibit feature which 
might be termed the world of "once 
upon a time” where fabled friends 
from childhood live forever in the 
form of dolls representing legends. 

There was a leprechaun, a troll, 
and a "Pelsnickle” doll regarded as 
a servant of St. Nicholas. Pelsnickle 
visited the children prior to Christ- 
mas and, with his birch cane, gave 
a flogging to the children who 'had 
been bad. 

The old woman who lived in a 


shoe was in this fabled group. Her 
lively brood, in this particular case, 
consisted of dolls from all lands. 

One of the most popular categor- 
ies of the exhibit was the group of 
international dolls that represented 
about 100 countries. These dolls were 
divided and presented according to 
continent — dolls in native costumes 
typical of their nations or countries. 

National Geographic’s colored pho- 
tographs of children from the various 
countries co-ordinated the theme of 
children and dolls of the world. 

Audio - phones were installed in 
three of the exhibit areas. Anyone 
viewing these particular exhibits 
could hear the story of the dolls. 

For the benefit of the blind chil- 
dren, half a dozen dolls were selected 
whose features and clothing were of 
a texture which, upon being touched, 
would enable the blind children to 
l'elate the story they were hearing 
on the audiophones to the sense of 
touch. Several groups of crippled 
children and blind children were 
brought to the exhibit. 

o • 

* The International Doll Library may be 
visited by appointment only. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 49) 

179 When Dewey Comes Sailing Home Patriotic 
CAL STEWART ("Uncle Josh Wea thereby"). 

Comedian 

130 Baptism at Hickory Comers Church 

378 Meeting of School House Directors 

479 Old, But I’m Awfully Tough 

480 There Ain’t a Word 

481 Three Little OwLs and the Naughty Little Mice 
Comic Song 

363 Uncle Josh’s Arrival in New York 
361 Uncle Josh and the Bunco Steerers 
129 Uncle Josh at a Game of Baseball 
360 Uncle Josh at the Camp Meeting 
365 Uncle Josh at Dclmonico’s 

294 Uncle Josh at the Museum 

364 Uncle Josh at the Opera 

128 Uncle Josh at the Stock Exchange 

295 Uncle Josh In a Chinese Laundry 

126 Uncle Josh In a Department Store 

127 Uncle Josh In a Fifth Avenue Bus 
293 Uncle Josh on a Bicycle 

298 Uncle Josh on the Dally Paper at Pumpkin 
Center 

302 Uncle Josh on the Pumpkin Center R. R. 

379 Uncle Josh at the Circus 

400 Uncle Josh’s Trip to Coney Island 
399 Uncle Josh and the Fire Department 

381 Uncle Josh and the Lighting Rod Agent 
383 Uncle Josh In a Police Court 

398 Uncle Josh and Signs Seen In New York 

380 Uncle Josh In Society 

401 Uncle Josh on the Spanish Question 

382 Uncle Josh In a Street Car 


A. L. SWEET, Cornet Solos 
312 Arbucklinlan Polka 
496 Bugle Calls 

40 Cradle Song 

43 Commodore Polka 

41 Evening Stax 

42 Gounod’s Serenade 

447 In Happy Moments From Moritana 
446 Prismatic Polka 

44 Tit Willow 

45 With All Her Faults I Love Her Still 


WILLIAM TUSON, Clarinet Solos 

55 Auld Lang Syne 

56 Ben Bolt 

566 Blue Bella of Scotland 

57 Com In* Thro’ the Rye 

212 Fantosls From Somnambulft 

213 Polonaise Brilliant 

58 Sylvia Yorke 


GEORGE P. WATSON, Yodler 
224 Doctor Eisenbeln With Yodel 
558 Emmett’s Baby Song 
185 Sleep. Baby Sleep Yodel 

184 Snyder, Does Your Mother Know You’re Out7 
Yodel 


LEO ZIMMERMAN, Trombone Solos 
406 Blue Bells of Scotland With Orchestra 
Accompaniment 
392 El Miserere 

413 Rocked In the Cradle of the Deep 
With Orchestra Accompaniment 

390 Romania With Orchestra Accompaniment 
405 Sea Shell Waltz With Orchestra Accompaniment 

391 Tuberose Polka 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

The English “Supreme Fifteen” 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


Some graybearcl readers of this 
department may remember that in 
May, 1945, 1 published an article, 
“Are These The Supreme Fifteen?” 
In it I tried to decide which pioneer 
American recording* artists were the 
greatest. 

Consideration was restricted to the 
so-called “popular” singers and play- 
ers — those whose performances 
were not of “celebrity” status but 
ordinarily would appear on Victor 
Black Label records and others of 
similar cost. 

During the more than 20 years 
since that study appeared, my opin- 
ions have been modified. I some day 
may write another article to indicate 
how they have changed. I may say 
now that I rate Cal Stewart (“Uncle 
Josh Weathersby”) in higher rank 
than I gave him then. 

Recently it occurred to me that an 
equally interesting article could be 
prepared by trying to determine the 
15 “top” artists who recorded in 
Great Britain in the years before 
electrical methods of capturing sound 
were introduced. 

The idea is so intriguing I have 
decided to undertake it despite the 
fact that my knowledge of English 
artists is not as comprehensive as it 
is of American. 

I suspect my list, which will be 
based largely on volume of recording, 
record sales, and continued popular- 
ity, will bring derisive hoots from 
some of my English friends, who 



Billy Williams, the phenomenally 
popular English comedian, left, with 
Fred Godfrey who wrote rrrciny of the 
songs Williams recorded. 


might be able to prepare a better 
study than I, on the basis of more 
inclusive knowledge. 

One thing I want to emphasize is 
that my individual preferences will 
not intrude I hope, into this study. 
I shall give high rating to some per- 
formers whose recordings lack appeal 
for me, simply because I feel that 
on the basis of their popularity and 
volume of sales they deserve it. But 
inclusion in this list does not neces- 
sarily mean high artistry — at least 
not in my opinion. 

As in the American study, I am 
including only those men and women 
whose work was of the predominantly 
“popular” type. So esteemed an 
artist as John McCormack is omitted 
because the great majority of his 
recordings appeared on what was 
known as the Red Label abroad, and 
Red Seal in the States, and he was 
considered a "celebrity” singer. 

My group is restricted chiefly to 
those who, if they recorded for HMV, 
were assigned to the Plum Label, the 
HMV equivalent of Victor's Black. 

THE LIST 

1. Peter Dawson and Billy Williams. 
When I first began to ponder my list 
of the English Supreme Fifteen I had 
no hesitation in assigning first place 
to Peter Dawson, the Australian basso 
whose life story was published in HOB- 
BIES from January through June, 1962. 
I gave another Australian, Billy Wil- 
liams, second place. But on further 
study I decided it would be only fair 
to make them of equal rank. 

Of Dawson’s right to stand near the 
head of the list there can be no 
doubt. I can think of no other singer 
who had so long a recording career, and 
remained so consistently popular. 

He began recording in 1904 for Edison 
Bell, and his career did not entirely 
close until the late 1950s. His discs 
and cylinders were sold widely not only 
in Great Britain but throughout the 
British Empire, and he made thousands 
of them. 

If a month appeared without a Peter 
Dawson record In the HMV supplement 
his admirers wondered what had hap- 
pened to "good old Pete." He had one 
of the finest voices of his time and his 
enunciation was aimost perfect. 

The only criticism I can make of 
Dawson's singing Is that he occasionally 
sounded too pompous and heavy. 

Billy Williams’ story was published in 
May. 1958. but since then I have ob- 
tained more information concerning him 
which may appear later in HOBBIES. 

Leaving out of consideration such lat- 
ter-day phenomena as The Beatles, It 
can be said truthfully that England never 
had any other recording artist who so 
completely dominated the "poptilar" scene 
as Williams did from about 1908 until 
his tragically eaHy death from overwork 
In the spring of 1915. 

To read advertisements In talking ma- 
chine trade publications of the 1911-13 
period is to gain the imnresslon that 
there was onlv one recording nrtlst in 
England and his name was Billv Wil- 
liams. (Actually, it was William 
Benks.) Every company of any con- 
sequence strove to obtain his recordings 



Stanley Kirkby, a native of Lan- 
cashire, probably made more records 
than any other free-lance English 
artist. 


and to issue them faster than its rivals. 

Williams was a comedian of great in- 
genuity, who, as a rule, did not use 
current popular songs, but relied either 
on numbers which he had written him- 
self or that had been composed for him. 
He had one of the most pleasant of 
voices, without a trace of harshness, 
allied to an unfailingly genial manner 
and original style. 

The only objectionable feature about 
his records to me is the tiresome fre- 
quency with which he chuckles. But in 
view of his unparalleled popularity dur- 
ing his seven-year recording period it 
seems to me Billy Williams deserves to 
share first place with Dawson. 

2. Stanley Kirkby and Harry Lauder. 

I have reservations on Stanley Kirk- 
by's singing, and though I do like 
Lauder's vocal style, his kidding isn’t 
interesting to me, so I like his 10-inch 
Victor records better than his 12-inch os 
he talks and laughs less. But there Is 
no doubt that these men were among 



Quentin Riggs, American State De- 
partment employee, wearing a gray 
velvet coat which Billy Williams wore 
during his 191 1 tour of Australia. 
While working in Sydney, Australia, 
Riggs became a friend of Williams' 
widow, Mrs. Amy Jennings, who gave 
him the coat. 
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Harry Lauder standing beside a gramo - 
phone in a 1906 advertisement of His 
Master's Voice Company, 


the most popular recorded-music enter- 
tainers the British Isles ever produced. 

Kirkby was the champion free-lance 
recorder among 1 English singers and in 
spite of being a baritone might be 
called the British Henry Burr. He made 
thousands of records under his own 
name, and under many others, such as 
Charles Holland. During the 1920s he 
did comedy numbers for the Imperial 
Company under ihe disguise of George 
Berry. 

His records were not especially well- 
known \n the States. But when the 
vogue lor “It s a Dong, Dong Way to 
X ipperary ' began, Columbia imported 
his English Columbia version of the 
song, made two years before, and for a 
year or more it was the biggest selling 
record in the American Columbia catalog. 

I consider Kirkby’s voice and style too 
heavy for "popular" work. He lacked 
flexibility, and his comedy efforts were 
generally not the kind that appealed to 
Americans. 

Of his great popularity, however, be- 
ginning in the early 1900s and continuing 
into the 1930s, there can be no doubt. He 
was, by the way, a cousin of the famous 
contralto, Douise Kirkby-Lunn. 

As for Harry Lauder, I have had 
serious reservations as to whether he 
should be included in this list, as, like 
John McCormack, his records usually 
sold at a higher price than those of 
ordinary "popular” artists. He even at- 
tained Red Seal status in this country 
after Victor abolished its Blue Label. 

But his Edison cylinders were listed 
at popular prices, and I have decided to 
include him. Lauder had far greater 
popularity in the United States than 
Dawson, Williams, or Kirkby — all of 
whom were known relatively little over 
here. There were few homes with a 
Victrola that did not include Lauder’s 
"Roamin’ in the Gloamin',” "I Love a 
Lassie,” and half a dozen other manifes- 
tations of his Scotch humor. 

Perhaps he shouldn’t be in this list. 
But as long as he is, in view of his 
world-wide popularity, I can't give him 
a iower spot than a tie for second place. 

3. Ernest Pike. "King Edward’s Fa- 
vorite Tenor," as Ernest Pike long was 
known, certainly deserves to rank high 
among British popular recording artists. 
For a time his popularity as a soloist was 
even greater than that of Peter Dawson, 
with whom he sang many duets. 

The rather serious-minded Pike, whose 
father had been one of the King’s bakers, 
was frequently a victim of Dawson's ir- 
repressible pranking. Pike’s career faded 
sooner than the Australian's, and he 
made fewer records, hut until the early 
1920s his was a magical name in English 
collecting circles. 

(To be continued) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

matic soprano at the Metropolitan, 
recorded extensively for Edison, and 
much of the material she left on discs 
is serious and quite outstanding. I, 
for one, would like to see an LP com- 
pletely devoted to this fine artist 
whose biography appeared some years 
ago in these pages. 

Only recently I wrote about the 
sweet-voiced Ruth Miller Chamlee. 
On this disc, she, again, is her de- 
lightful self in Debussy's “La Cheve- 
lure ” 

Here I take the opportunity to 
express our most sincere condolences 
to Mme. Ruth Miller Chamlee on her 
recent loss of her beloved husband, 
the famous tenor Mario Chamlee. 
He passed away on November 13, at 
his home in Los Angeles, Calif., ap- 
parently of a stroke. 

Mr. Chamlee was pleased with the 
article about him and his IRCC LP, 
which appeared in this department in 
1964. Pie wrote to me then: 

“You cannot know how great a 
gratification it is for me to find an 
article such as your splendid one in 
the July HOBBIES. 

"Years dim the memory of what I 
was privileged to have as a singer, 
and the pleasure you and Mr. Seltsam 
have afforded me in this LP record 
is indeed a most happy experience. 
Thank you from my heart.’’ 

We are fortunate indeed that we 
were able to bring* the celebrated 
artist happiness. 

Not until I heard Florence Mac- 
beth's recording of “Linda di Cham- 
ounix” did I fully realize what an 
exceptional light soprano she was. 
Her O luce di quest’ anima is a model 
of pure agility and tone, and her 
whole vocal demeanor is that of a 
first-class singer. 

Macbeth was born in Mankato, 
Minn., in 1891. She began her career 
at Darmstadt, Germany, in January 
1913, and subsequently sang in Bruns- 
wick and Dresden. 

A year later, on January 14, 1914, 
she made her debut with the Chicago 
Opera as Rosina, and became, for 
several seasons, one of the Company's 
(Continued on page 51) 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
bought, sold, repaired. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Mlnersvllle, Pa. 17964 ap!26121 


WANTED: Cylinder phonograph repro- 
ducers, any parts to reproducers, jeweled 
needles (styLl). Don't want steel needles. 
Describe and price wanted. — Thomas 
Pollard, 3100 Fairway Dr., Soquel, Calif. 

f3614 


PLAYER PIANO BOOKS: Rebuilding 
the Player Plano $6.96. Player Piano 
Treasury $10. Put Another Nickel In $16. 
(See review of this, p. 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Prices post- 
paid. — Vestal Press, Vestal, N.Y. 13860. 

0120662 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1860. 
Catalog 20c.— Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver, 
Colorado. 80206. sl2238 


SHEET MUSIC, several thousand old 
popular songs very low priced, any size 
order, private party. — McNeill, 1117 
South Taylor Ave., Oak Park, 111. f3253 


COLLECTORS ITEM: 30,000 (approx.) 
sheets from late 1800’s to 1930*s, cata- 
loged and in excellent condition. Write: 
Jane Burton, Nob Hill Dr., Colgate, Wis. 
53017 mh3863 


SHEET MUSIC: 200.000 original copy 
old popular songs collection A-Z order 
but no list. Write R. Greenlau, 307 No. 
Rampart Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif 
Room 412. je6046 


MUSIC REPAIRS 


N EW P EP for your reed organ or 
melodeon, Reeds cleaned, revoiced and 
tuned. Replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, 
Box 276, Wllliamsville, Vt. ap62T6 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


Rare Phonographs: Edison, Colum- 
bia, Victors and many others. Rec- 
ords, horns, horn cranes, reproduc- 
ers, parts and repairs. Send 26c for 
list. — Thomas Pollard, 3100 Fair- 
way Dr., Soquel, Calif, f3845 


FOR SALE: Edison Eclipse coin slot 
phonograph, complete in very good con- 
dition. Send 60c for picture and more in- 
formation. Wanted to buy: Any outside 
horn phonographs and parts for same. — 
Waynes Warren, 24361 Eden Ave., Hay- 
ward, Calif. 94543. f3295 


PHONOGRAPH items galore In our 
spanking new catalog No. 6. Parts, re- 
pairs, needle-heads; you name it. Get 
your copy today, 26c. — Frick Phono* 
graphs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Barbara. 
Calif. ap3464 


PIANOS AND ROLLS 


DUO -ART & Ampico rolls. New cus- 
tom reproductions. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Send for current list. — Harold Pow- 
ell, 6662 Willowcrest Ave., North Holly- 
wood, Calif. 91601. apl28041 


OLD PIANO ROLLS for sale. Free 
monthly lists. Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte, 
blues, foreign, rags, 88 -note standard*. 
—Vi & Si’s Antiques, 28 Clifford Heights, 
Amherst, N.Y. 14226. f3234 


WILL GIVE Wurlitzer roll changer 
piano for information leading to purchase 
of Seeburg H orchestrion piano. — Sha- 
ner, 1042 Myrtle, Cumberland, Maryland. 

f3633 


Wanted: Ampico piano rolls. — 
T. P. Grattelo, 2614 Central Ave., 
Alameda, Calif, mh3882 


WANTED: Welte, Mignon and DeLuxe 
rolls. Send titles and prices to Harry 
J\ Smith. 3683 Grant St,, Hudsonville, 
Mich. 49426 mh3633 


MUSIC BOOKS 


FOR SALE: “From Tinfoil to Stereo," 
524 pages illustrated. $9.95 prepaid U.S., 
$11.50 foreign. Large January sales list 
one quarter or wanted to buy list dime 
— Nugent, 3S04 Charles City Road, Rich- 
mond, Va. 23231 ap3G94 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

The English “Supreme Fifteen” 

By JIM WALSH 

PART II 


As I said in the February issue of 
HOBBIES, I decided to undertake 
trying to determine the 15 “top’* ar- 
tists who recorded in Great Britain 
in the years before electrical methods 
of capturing sound were introduced. 
I covered Peter Dawson and Billy 
Williams; Stanley Kirkby and Harry 
Lauder; and Ernest Pike in Part I. 
Now I will take up Billy Whitlock. 


Her hundreds of discs and cylinders 
included such hits as the British version 
of “Has Anybody Here Seen Kelly?" 
“Antonio," “Anona," “Hold Your Hand 
Out, Naughty Boy," “Down at the Old 
Bull and Bush" (an English variant of 
Harry Von Tilzor's “Under the An- 
heuser Bush"), and ‘Tve Got Rings On 
My Fingers." 

She had a clear, strong voice, which 
she retained to the end of her career. 
After electric recording took over she 
was called on to remake many of her 
old favorites. 


reference materials I hesitate to rely on 
my memory. 

Leggett usually chose a somewhat high- 
er type of music than the average popu- 
lar artist sang. His place, however, as 
a highly esteemed recording artist of 
the pre-electric period, was an import- 
ant one. 

(S). Oily Oakley was considered the 
English equivalent of Vess L. Ossman 
or Fred Van Eps. There seemed little or 
no doubt he was the greatest ban joist 
in England, and his many records for a 
wide variety of companies were as pop- 
ular in “Rule, Britannia" circles as those 
of his counterparts over here. 

(D). The popularity of Alexander Prince 
might be compared to the successes won 
by the piano-accordion specialists, Gui- 
do and Pietro Deiro, in the States. 
Prince had a long recording career, In- 
terrupted by his death at an early age. 
His records always were sure of a large 
sale. 


10. Harry Bluff. 

Back to the comedians. Harry Bluff 
was a man of almost unbounded versa- 
tility. He seems to have served at times 
as Edison Bell announcer, recording di- 


THE LIST (continued) 

4. Billy Whitlock. 

There has been no trouble in choosing 
names up to now, but the job is about 
to become increasingly difficult. Prob- 
ably many readers will question the in- 
clusion of Billy Whitlock, whose real 
name was Frederick Penna. He took the 
Whitlock stage name from an American 
minstrel performer who was popular in 
the lS40s. 

In view, however, of Billy Whitlock's 
versatility and the thousands of records 
he made, he is entitled to a high place. 
His recording career began by 1904, or 
earlier, and it continued into the 1920s. 

One of his specialties was laughing 
songs — at first solos, then duets with 
Charles Penrose. He also made uncount- 
able bell and xylophone solos, under his 
own name and assumed ones, which in- 
cluded Dudley Roy and Madame Paula. 

For years a majority of I he hell and 
xylophone records issued in England was 
made by Billy Whitlock, whether or not 
they bore his name. In his later years 
he suffered poverty and became a night 
watchman. 

Then a chance discovery of one of his 
records, “Scotch Hot," by disc jockeys 
in this country, resulted in his being 
called on to record the old number under 
a new name, "Hop Scotch Polka.” The 
renewed prosperity, which his almost 
forgotten composition brought him, 
brightened the year or so of life Billy 
had left. (See HOBBIES for February, 
1950.) 


5, Jack Charman. 


Charman was a very young man when 
he began making records between 55 
and 60 years ago, and I believe he is still 
alive. Quentin Riggs told me a few years 
back he understood Charman still was 
living in England and working, I be- 
lieve he said, as a singing waiter. 


His records were extremely populg 
for a few years before World War I an 
during the war period. Most were solo; 
but there were duets with his siste 
Betty, and a lady known as Ida Hami' 
ton who perhaps may have been Bett 
under a different name. 


I don t really enjoy Charman’s rec- 
ords as his baritone voice seems too 
heavy for comedy. His efforts to sing 
American ragtime were not “in the 
groove" though Charman was known as 
“The Versatile Comedian." 


6. Florrie Forde. 

Here we have another Australian, and 
the only comedienne to “make" our list. 

Florrie Forde was making records as 
early as 1903, and she soon occupied a 
standing in England corresponding to 
that of Ada Jones in America. 



The late Billy Whitlock as he looked at the age of 75 after h!s record of "Hop- 
scotch Polka" had become a best seller. 


Florrie Forde had one of the few 
women's voices that recorded well enough 
in the early days of recording to entitle 
her to consideration in this survey. 


7. Sergeant Charles Leggett, 8. Oily 
Oakley, and 9. Alexander Prince. 

Now we have a real three-way tie-up. 
Billy Whitlock, the only recorder of in- 
strumental music so far admitted to this 
select company, alternated at making- 
laughing songs and descriptive sketches. 

Now we have three skilled virtuosos 
whose popularity was so great, and who 
made so many records, it seems to me 
they should obtain enLrance into this 
British Valhalla. They are Sergeant 
Charles Leggett, the “cornet king:” Oily 
Oakley, banjoist; and Alexander Prince, 
concertina wizard. 

In England, where his records were 
issued regularly for many years, Charles 
Leggett generally was termed “the 
world’s greatest cornet player" — a title 
this country preferred to bestow, us- 
ually. on Herbert L. Clarke, but with 
some adherents of Bohumir Kryl. 

Leggett recorded voluminously for most 
of the English companies, usually as a 
soloist, although for a time he had a 
trio whose other members were his son 
and daughter. 

I believe the son played a 'cello and 
the daughter the piano. Being without 


rector, and as a commercial traveler for 
the firm. In addition he made almost 
uncountable records under his own name, 
and an assortment of others. 

He recorded Edison Blue Amberol cyl- 
inders under the assumed name of Bobby 
Naish. Bluff was active a long time and 
still is remembered affectionately by 
veteran record buyers. 

11. Burt Shepard. 

This pioneer comedian reminds me in 
many ways of Harry Bluff. I recently 
was surprised to learn he was of Ameri- 
can birth and had traveled widely with 
minstrel shows in this country before 
going to England for a long career. 

Shepard became one of the first HMV 
artists, and his record of George W. 
Johnson’s “Laughing Song" was one of 
that company’s biggest sellers for many 
years. It was exported to all parts of 
the world, and travelers reported seeing 
natives doubled up with mirth in Ori- 
on l al bazaars and African villages at 
the sound of it. 

The comedian also was popular in the 
States and for several years he made an 
annual trip across the Atlantic to re- 
cord new numbers for Victor. His “Boy 
and the Cheese,” which stayed in the 
catalog for years, was Victor record 
number 7. 

One of the cherished oddities of my 
collection is a 10-inch single-fo.ced Can- 
adian Berliner record of “In the Good 
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Sgt Charles Leggett- was, for many years, 
England's most popular cornet soloist. 



George Baker, veteran English baritone, 
has had a recording career extending more 
than 50 years and virtually to the present 
day. 


Old Summer Time.” Its label says it is 
by Burt Shepard, but its sound tells me 
it was sung by Harry Macdonough. 

12. Alan Turner. 

if artistic merit were the only cri- 
terion, this distinguished baritone would 
rank far higher. Alan Turner began 
making records as early as 1906. 

In this year he sang an HMV disc in 
English of the Prolog from "Pagliacci,” 
which old-timers still talk about as some- 
thing remarkable. I'm sorry to say I 
never have heard it. 

He was a member of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company and during the 1920s was 
manager of the Alan Turner Opera Com- 
pany of London, which gave operatic 
performances in English. (I assume that 
he was the manager of this company 
and that there were not two Alan Turn- 
ers engaged separately in operatic ac- 
tivities.) 

Some years ago Quentin Riggs wrote 
to an Alan Turner, who frequently con- 
tributed letters to “The Gramophone" 
magazine, but learned the contributor 
was not the singer. 

Alan Turner was a frequent visitor to 
America. He made records for most of 
the American companies while he was 
a member of the Chicago-Phil&delphia 
Opera Company. I have sought vainly 
to learn whether he is still alive. 


13. Georqe Baker. 

A baritone, still living, at this writ- 
ing, whose recording career has lasted 
far longer than most, is the veteran 
George Baker. 

Baker once wrote in “The Gramo- 
phone’' that his recording career began 
when he went wiLh Haydn Draper, a 
famous clarinet player, to the Pathe 
studios in London. While Draper was 
playing, somebody — p r o b a b 1 y Russell 
Hunting— suggested that Baker have a 
try at recording. 

He sang “Tommy Lad” and did so 
well that Pathe was soon using him reg- 
ularly, both under his own name and 
the assumed one of Arthur George. That 
was about 1910. 

In the more than half a century since, 
Baker has sung for many other compan- 
ies and taken a notable part in HMV’s 
recordings of Cilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas. At one time Baker was married 
to Lilian Bryant, a pianist who also 
conducted the Pathe house orchestra. 

14. Charles Penrose. 

And now we are at the last man on 
the list, an entry I suspect will cause 
a bit of controversy. I am choosing 
Charles Penrose, the laughing comedian 
because, he like Billy Whitlock, made 
so many comic records for so many 
years under so many names and they 
were so widely popular. 

Perhaps other claimants whom I con- 
sider even more worthy of the honor 
will occur to me — after this article sees 
prinL! 

15. Lilian Bryant. 

Well, that actually puts us over our 
suggested English “Supreme Fifteen.” 
However, because I was so dubious about 
including Harry Lauder, thinking he 
really belonged in a "higher bracket," 
1 shall take the liberty of adding the 
name of Lilian Bryant. 

True, the lady had no widespread 
popularity and was largely unknown to 
the general public, but she did so much 
important work in a quietly effective 
way behind the scenes for so many 
companies that I wish to pay her the 
compliment of including her in the list. 
I believe, but don’t know definitely, 
that she has been dead for years. 

As a devout Dickensian, I wanted to 
include among the "Supreme Fifteen" 
the late Bransby Williams, who made so 
many recordings from Dickens’ works, 
but couldn't argue myself into it. 

Having stuck my neck out with 
this highly speculative list, I shall 
now prepare to dodge epistolary 
brickbats from indignant readers. 
They will want to know why I omit- 
ted Harry Dearth, the great basso; 
Robert Howe, a versatile baritone un- 
der his own name, and several oth- 
ers; Harry Fay, the popular come- 
dian; Tom Kinniburgh, another fine 
basso; and any number of other per- 
haps better qualified performers than 
some of those I chose. 

To which I reply that in preparing 


BINDERS 

FOR HOBBIES 

Price each $3.00 

The wealth of information 
contained in each issue of 
HOBBIES is too valuable to 
be thrown around with con- 
sequent danger of loss. 

Holds 12 issues. 

HOBBIES Magazine 

1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 


my list of 15 you have to put only 
a few persons in and leave a lot of 
others off. I shall be interested to ob- 
serve the reaction, especially over- 
seas, to this far-fr Gin-expert ap- 
praisal. 

(The End) 

POSTSCRIPT 

Several weeks after the foregoing 
article was submitted, I was cha- 
grined to realize I had completely 
overlooked any mention of Albert 
Whelan, "The Australian Entertain- 
er. ' ' 

Whelan was one of the cleverest 
and most popular of British recording 
comedians from shortly after 1900 
until well into the electric era. I 
should like to add him to my list. 

—Jim Walsh 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
bought, sold, repaired. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 17954 . apl26121 
PLAYER PIANO BOOKS Rebuilding 
the Player Piano $6.95. Player Piano 
Treasury $10. Put Another Nickel In $15. 
(See review of this, p. 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Prices post- 
paid. — Vestal Press, Vestal 2, N.Y. 13850. 

O120652 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 3151 High, Denver, 

Colorado._80205. S12238 

SHEET MUSIC, several thousand old 
popular songs very low priced, any size 
order, private party. — McNeill, 1117 
South Taylor Ave., Oak Park, 111. my3253 
COLLECTORS ITEM: 30,000 (approx.) 
sheets from late ISOO’s to 1930's, cata- 
loged and in excellent condition. Write: 
Jane Burton, Nob Hill Dr., Colgate, Wis. 

53017. mh3S63 

SHEET MUSIC: 200,000 original' copy 
old popular songs collection A-Z order 
but no list. Write R. Greenlau. 307 No. 
Rampart Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Room 412. je6046 


MUSIC REPAIRS 


NEW PEP for your reed organ or 
melodeon. Reeds cleaned, revoiced and 
tuned. Replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, 
Box 276, Wjlliamsville, Vt. ap6276 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


A BOXWOOD CLARINET in (C), 
made in London, Eng., by H. Oppen- 
heim, circa 1S00. It breaks down into 
6 joint pcs. The joints have genuine 
ivory rings on the end. The clarinet 
has 6 squared brass keys. This instru- 
ment is in perfect playing condition. Ap- 
praised at $1500. Will negotiate. — Bruce 
T. Scott, 433 Main St., Ripley, Ohio 

45167. my3449 

VIOLIN FRAME ONLY - “Francesco 
Ruggeri dett il per in Cremona l'anno 
1G1C” will be sold to highest bidder. — 
Moore's Antiques, 619 Comal Ave., New 
Braunfels, Texas 7S130. mhlS61 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


PHONOGRAPH items galore in our 
spanking new catalog No. 6. Parts, re- 
pairs, needle-heads: you name it. Get 
your copy today, 25c. — Frick Phono- 
graphs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Barbara, 

Calif. ap3464 

OUTS I DE HORN phonograph, all 
types. Coin phonographs. Send 25c for 
list. Records, parts, repairs. Old penny 
arcade machines, 25c for list. Early bat- 
tery radios. — Wayne Warren, 24361 
Eden Ave., Hayward, Calif. 94543. 

my3694 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

The “24 Best (Columbia) Records” 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


I. Unique Scrapbooks 

Ten years or more ago it occurred 
to me that by removing the phono- 
graph and record advertising from 
all the old magazines I could find, 
beginning with those issued around 
1890 and continuing- to 1925 or a little 
later, and binding them into book 
form I could produce volumes of 
unique historical value. 

I use that much abused word, 
“unique”, because, as far as I knew 
or know, nobody else had or has un- 
dertaken books of the same sort. 

After I had two fat volumes on 
ha n d„ Lw_as vi srted^by an e Id e r 1 y rec- 
ord collector, now dea~d, “who "wasr 
captivated by the almost inexhaust- 
ible amount of rare information pre- 
sented in those bulging tomes. He 
liked them so much he wanted to 
buy them. 

“Tell you what I'll do,” my visitor 
said. “I'll give you $10 apiece for 
them there books — cash on the 
barrel-head. O’ course,” he added 
thoughtfully, “I don't reckon they're 
really worth that much, but I figger 
you ought to have a little somethin' 
for your time an' trouble.” 

I told the gentleman it had cost 
me considerably more than $10 each 
to have the volumes handsomely 
bound and that the magazine from 
which the advertising was taken 
probably had cost me somewhere be- 
tween $500 and $1,000. Under the 
circumstances, I couldn't accept his 
offer. 

He pondered a moment. “Well, in 
that case,” he said, “I'll raise my 
offer to $15 each. I think that's fair 
because you'll still have the books 
(magazines) you bought with nothin’ 
missin' but the gray hop hone adver- 
tisin’. You better sell while I’m in 
the mind to buy.” 

I again refused with hardly heart- 
felt thanks. As he left me he said: 
“Any time you want to take my offer 
of $15 apiece just write an' let me 
know and I'll send the money. “Of 
course,” he added cautiously, “I'd ex- 
pect you to pay the postage because 
I’d be payin' you more than they 
was really worth!” 

It so happened that I never did 
get into the mood to sell the “books.” 
They are— stiU In -my possession, but 
destined to find an eventual resting- 
place in the Library of Congress. 
And I'm now starting work on a 
third big volume, although it be- 
comes harder as time goes on to find 
phonograph and record advertising 
that I don't already have. 

However, one delightful “blurb” 
has just come my way and furnished 
the inspiration for this article. Re- 
cently I obtained a bound volume 


of the Saturday Evening Post for 
April through June, 1912, and on 
pages 48 and 49 of the April 6 issue 
the old Columbia Phonograph Com- 
pany really spread itself. The adver- 
tisement gives a list of the 24 “best 
records” — all Columbias, of course, 
and the text is enlightening. 

II. Columbia's “Best” Records 

I'm sure I can't find any better 
way of doing justice to this 53-year- 
old specimen of masterful paid pub- 
licity than by quoting most of page 
48. Under a heading of “An Offer 
of 'the 24 Best Records,’ ” the ad- 
— verti-semen-t says: — __ _ 

■‘1C very few days we discover that we 
have again pioduced ‘absolutely ihe one 
best, record ever made.’ 

“FiryL we hear from Mr. Henry Rus- 
sell, director of ihe Boston Opera and 
onr Consulting Director ol* Opera, whose 
opinion is auihoriLative; then we open 
a letter from a Columbia dealer, who 
judges every record issued— everybody's 
records — by the sales standard. 

"Then the boy brings in a telegram 
from one of our wholesale branch man- 
agers, who is fairly sure to know what 
he likes, and why. Then we receive an 
enthusiastic message from our own lab- 
oratory superintendent, whose enthusi- 
asm is noL at all easily aroused. Then 
come congratulations from our cold- 
blooded musical critic, whose business is 
to find faults. And so on. 

"Now: We have been quietly filing 
these testimonials for some time, and 
we have 1 is Led below 24 records that 
constitute a musical series entirely 
unique in the opinion of its several spon- 
sors. 

"Every record buyer is entitled lo his 
own opinion — and we have noticed that 
the average buyer would say so, if we 
didn't. But a series of records with such 
endorsements to recommend them must 
have extraordinary interest for you — and 
we are paying $4,000 for this half of this 
$S,000 announcement to suggest that you 
make it a point Lo have your dealer play 
them for you. or send them all — or any 
one of thorn — to your home on approval, 
if he operates that way, as many Co- 
h nvi bin dealers do." 

Notice that this list of Columbia 
records, like my scrapbooks, is 
“unique!” The inti'oduction I have 
quoted is followed by a statement 
that Columbia Double-Disc Records 
range in price from 65 cents up to 
$7.50, and are intended for “Colum- 
bia Grafonolas and Graphophones; 
and for all other disc talking ma- 
chines.” 

— -Columbia. emphasized. that_ Colunv 
bia records could be played on Vic- 
tor machines. 

Victor refrained from statements 
that its “platters” could be played 
on any instruments other than Vic- 
tors or “the genuine Victor-Victrola.” 
The word “Columbia” never got 
mentioned in Victor advertising! 

Earlier, Columbia had emphasized 
that its cylinders could be played on 
Edison machines. 


Then followed the text of the once- 
familiar Columbia “guarantee:” 

“We guaramee lo every purchaser of 
Columbia Double- 1 )isc. Records lhaL the 
material used in their composition is of 
heller quality, finer surface and more 
durable texuire than that entering into 
Lhe manufacture of disc records of any 
other make, regardless of their cost. We 
further guarantee that their reproducing 
qualities are superior to those of any 
other disc records on the market and 
that their life is longer than that of 
any other disc record, under any name, 
or any price." 

Perhaps by coincidence, this guar- 
antee was dropped after Pathe began 
marketing in this country a hill-and- 
dale record guaranteed to play 1,000 
times without damage, and after Edi- 
son pi'oduced the Diamond Disc, 
which was played 6,000 times in lab- 
oratory tests with no signs of wear. 

Following the “guarantee” came 
“the list of 12 Ten-Inch Records” 
(24 Selections) with the statement 
that “any one of these Records (will 
be) delivered by your dealer at the 
price named — or the complete series 
for $8.65.” 

— First was a 65-cent L double-faced 
record, 587, “The Herd GirFs 
Dream,” which received an impres- 
sive “plug.” “This selection has al- 
ready had the largest sale of any rec- 
ord in the world.” It was a violin, 
flute, and harp ti'io by George Stehl, 
Marshall P. Lufsky, and Paul Surth; 
coupled with “Invincible Eagle 
March,” a banjo solo by Vess L. Oss- 
man. 

I wonder about the statement that 
this had been the worlds biggest 
selling record. Columbia, for one 
thing, couldn't possibly have had the 
sales figures of all its competitors 
at home and abroad. 

For another, I don't believe any 
disc record, which had been on sale 
only from 1909 to early in 1912, 
could have equalled the totals of 
some Edison two-minute cylinders 
during the cylinders' great days. 

I also believe the Columbia catalog 
contained many other titles, such as 
“The Preacher and the Bear,” “Tur- 
key in the Straw,” some of the Uncle 
Josh sketches, and the Collins and 
Harlan comic duets, that would have 
appealed to a much larger propor- 
tion of the record buyers of that 
day than. “The Herd Gii’l's Dream.” 

Columbia, however, advertised it 
as the Company’s big-gest seller and, 
after all, the maker should know. 
But huge success or not, it seldom 
turns up nowadays in second-hand 
stores. 

And it’s amusing to notice how 
good old “Plunks” Ossman managed 
to latch on to outstanding records. 
It was his 1902 vei'sion of “Tell Me 
Pretty Maiden” that was pressed (by 
mistake) on the one billionth Victor 
Trecordr Amdr here he was, -holding 
down one side of "the biggest sell- 
ing record in the woz*ld.” 

In second place came another 65- 
cent record, A835, “Silver Threads 
Among the Gold,” and “Nelly Was 
a Lady,” sung by that fine counter- 
tenoi*, Frank M. Coombs. On this 
page 48 were copies of the label of 
both sides of the Coombs record. 

The 10 remaining 10-inch records 
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were listed in the following- order: 

“Juanita” (A903, 75 cents), sung 
by Archibald Brothers Quartet, and 
“The Two Roses,” also by the Ar- 
chibalds. 

“Hungarian Dance No. 5 (A1095, 
65 cent), and “Hungarian Dance No. 
6,” both by Charles A. Prince’s Or- 
chestra. 

“Constantly” (A915, 75 cents), and 
“I’ll Lend You Anything I’ve Got 
Except My Wife,” comic songs by 
Bei*t Williams. 

“Cooper’s Song” from "Boccacio” 
(A1070, $1), and “Vaquero’s Song” 
from “Natoma,” both sung by Cecil 
Fanning, baritone. I never have 
found a copy of this record, but I 
hasten to add that it is not an in- 
valuable rarity! 

“The Rosary” (A227, 65 cents), 
violoncello solo by Victor Solrin; and 
“Motor March,” Vess Ossman again. 
(These were old recordings which 
had been in the Columbia catalog 
for years, so their eminence must 
have been due to something other 
than perfect sound production.) 

“On the Bank of Allan Water” 
(A1103, 75 cents), soprano solo by 
Grace Kerns; and “Irish Lullaby, ” 
soprano solo by Beulah Gaylord 
Young, who, today, is Mrs. Charles 
Harrison. 

“Love's Old Sweet Song” (A968, 
75 cents), violin, 'cello, and harp 
trio by Stehl, Richard and Schuetze; 
with “Song Without Words,” harp 
solo by Charles Schuetze. (Why did 
this trio cost 75 cents when “the 
biggest selling record in the world” 
by a similar group was only 65 
cents ?) 

“Holy City” (A242, 65 cents), ten- 
or solo by Henry Burr; and “Take 
the Name of Jesus With You,” bari- 
tone _ and tenor duet by James F. 
Harrison and Harry Anthony. This 
entry gave me pause and caused me 
to do some investigating. 

I knew that “The Holy City” was 
one of the first records Burr made 
for Columbia, and when I looked it 
up I found it was originally single- 
faced disc 60, among the earliest 
issued -by Columbia when it began 
making the flat records in 1902. 

By the time this ad appeared, how- 
ever, Burr had remade the record 
with master number 19355. Even so, 
the duet. side remained unchanged, 
as it originally had been made in 
1906. 

“Beauty’s Eyes” (A941, 75 cents), 
and “Forgotten,” tenor solos by Reed 
Miller. 

“Liberty Bell March” (A118, 65 
cents), and “Manisot March,” played 
by Columbia Band. These also were 
among the very earliest Columbia 
discs, but most of the early band 
records had been remade by 1912, 
and I imagine that was true here. 

(To be continued in May issue) 



his family of cats as much as they 
do his articles about Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists. 

For their benefit we are printing 
a likeness of “Plum,” the latest addi- 
tion to Jim’s family, who is called 
“The Perfect Personality” because, 
Jim says, he has been unable to de- 
tect any flaw in him. 

Plum “joined up” last October 27 
and was named for Jim’s friend, P. 
G. Wodehouse, the famous humorist, 
who is known to his friends as 
“Plum.” 

This picture was taken from an 
oil painting which Ross (Pat) Fort- 
ner, a clever young artist of Jones- 
ville, Va., who is studying with the 
Famous Artists’ School, made from 
a snapshot Walsh had sent to a 
HOBBIES enthusiast, Mrs. Lucie 
Jenkins of Rose Hill, Va. 

Mrs. Jenkins liked Plum’s looks so 
much she had the painting made as 
a surprise gift to Jim — “the most 
appreciated present,” he says, “that 
I received.” 


CHICAGO 
ANTIQUES 
EXPOSITION 
& COLLECTORS’ 
FAIR 

May 6 f 7, 8, 9, 10 

at the 


Conrad Hilton 


Plum Joined Up 

“Perfect Personality.” — Many 
HOBBIES readers say they enjoy 
Jim Walsh’s incidental references to 


Sponsored by HOBBIES 
Charles Marston, Show Mgr. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc . 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
bought, sold, repaired. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 17964. apl26121 


PLAYER PIANO BOOKS Rebuilding 
the Player Piano $6.95. Player Piano 
Treasiu-y $10. Put Another Nickel In $15. 
(See review of this, p. 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Prices post- 
paid.— Vestal Press, Vestal 2, N.Y. 13850. 

0120652 


RARE PIANOLA for sale, good condi- 
tion, best offer. — Louis Kennedy, 70 
Cunningham Drive, New Smyrna Beach, 
Fla. je3SS2 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c. — Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver, 

Colorado. 80205. al223S 

SHEET MUSIC, several thousand old 
popular songs very low priced, any size 
order, private party. — McNeill, 1117 
South Taylor Ave., Oak Park, III, my3253 
SHEET MUSIC: 200,000 original copy 
old popular songs collection A-Z order 
but no list. Write R. Greenlau, 307 No. 
Rampart Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Room 412. je6046 


MUSIC REPAIRS 


NEW PEP for your reed organ or 
melodeon. Reeds cleaned, revoiced and 
tuned. Replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, 
Box 276, Williamsville, Vt. ap6276 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


A BOXWOOD CLARINET in (C), 
made in London, Eng., by H. Oppen- 
heim, circa 1800. It breaks down into 
6 joint pcs. The joints have genuine 
ivory rings on the end. The clarinet 
has 6 squared brass keys. This instru- 
ment is in perfect playing condition. Ap- 
praised at $1500. Will negotiate. — Bruce 
T. Scott, 433 Main St., Ripley, Ohio 
45167. myS449 


PHONOGRAPHS 

WANTED 


Wanted: Antique Edison cylinder 
phonographs any model, complete or in- 
compleie. Also parts, catalogs. State fully 
what you have and your prices. — Nugent, 
3804 Charles City Road, Richmond, Va. 
23231 apt 232 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


PHONOGRAPH items galore in our 
spanking new catalog No. 6. Parts, re- 
pairs, needle-heads; you name it. Get 
your copy today, 25c. — Frick Phono- 
graphs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Barbara. 
Calif. ap3464 


OUTSIDE HORN phonograph, all 
types. Coin phonographs. Send 26c for 
list. Records, parts, repairs. Old penny 
arcade machines, 26c for list. Early bat- 
tery radios. — Wayne Warren, 24361 
Eden Ave., Hayward, Calif. 94543. 

my3694 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of S. 

(Except for change in address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

The “24 Best (Columbia) Records” 

By JIM WALSH 
PART II 


As I reported in the April issue 
of HOBBIES, 10 or more years ago 
I collected phonograph and record 
advertising from all available old 
magazines dating from around 1890 
to 1925, or later, and had these ad- 
vertisements bound into two fat vol- 
umes of unique historical value. 

Now I am starting work on a third 
volume. 

It is harder to find phonograph 
and record advertising as time goes 
on. But in a recently found bound 
volume April through June of the 
Saturday Evening Post, 1912, the 
April 6th issue, pages 48 and 49, 
had an old Columbia Phonograph 
Company advertisement which in- 
spired this article. 

Here we come to a list of the 12 
best 12-inch records, and it contains 
considerable material that will inte- 
rest enthusiasts for the admirable 
department conducted by my co- 
laborer, Aida Favia Artsay. 

It just happens that some years 
ago I obtained several large posters 
of Columbia operatic artists, and can 
use reprints of some of them to il- 
lustrate this article. Pm not supposed 
to trench on opera, but Pm sure 
that in this instance Aida won't 
mind! 

Here goes. 

“Isolde's Liebestod,” from “Tristan 
and Isolde,” (Single-Disc 30652, $3), 
sung by Lillian Nordica in German. 

“Liberte !” from “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” and “II Est Doux, II 
Est Bon,” from “Herodiade,” (Dou- 
ble-Disc A'5289, $3), both sung in 
French by Mary Garden, soprano. 

“Dich Theure Halle,” from “Tann- 
hauser,” and “Elsa's Traum,” from 
“Lohengrin,” (A5281, $3), both sung 
in German by Olive Fremstad, so- 
prano. 

“The Last Rose of Summer,” and 
“Home, Sweet Home,” (A5283, $3), 
both sung by Alice Neilsen, soprano. 

Alice Neilsen, a native of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., was one of the very 
early recording artists. With her 
Alice Neilsen Quartet she made Ber- 
liner discs in the 1890's. 

“Home to Our Mountains,” from 
“II Trovatore,” and “While Yet in 
Languishment,” (what a title!) from 
“Trovatore,” (A5370, $4), duets in 
Italian by Giovanni Zenatello and 
his wife, Maria Gay. 

“Mary of Argyle,” and “Drink to 
Me Only With Thine Eyes,” (A5132, 
$1.50), baritone solos by David Bis- 
pham. 

“Thou Brilliant Bird," from “Pearl 
of Brazil,” and “0 Luce di quest* 
Anima,” from “Linda Di Chamounix,” 
sung in Italian by Bernice de Pas- 
quali, soprano. 

“Ever Of Thee,” and "Angel's Ser- 


enade,” (A5244, $1.25), contralto so- 
los by Margaret Keyes. 

“Scenes That Are Brightest,” 
(A5169, $1), trio by Stehl, Lufsky, 
and Scheutze (those boys really made 
the list!), with the “Intermezzo,” 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” by 
Prince's Orchestra. 

“O Terra Addio,” from “Aida,” 
(A5331, $1.25), by the Columbia 
Italian Opera Company, with “Selec- 
tions from “Aida,” by Prince's Or- 
chestra 

“The Last Hope,*' and “Gloria 
from Mozart’s Twelfth Mass,” (A53- 
55, $1), played by Prince's Band. 

“Barcarolle,” from “Tales of Hoff- 
man,” (A5274, $1.25), duet by Idelle 
Patterson, soprano, and Margaret 
Keyes, contralto; and “Schubert's 


Serenade,” duet by Miss Patterson, 
soprano, and George Clarence Jell, 
bass-baritone. 

(Incidentally, my old friend, Mr. 
Jell, who was living in Memphis, 
Tenn., the last time I heard from 
him a good many years ago, was 
manager of the Columbia artist and 
repertoire depaitment.) 

People who really wanted to spend 
money on records were informed they 
could obtain the complete 12-inch 
set for $26.26. 

And now we have a charming par- 
agraph at the bottom of the page, 
which I feel it my bound en duty to 
quote; 

“Whether or not there can be such a 
thing as an authoritative choice of rec- 
ords, certainly no list of similar endorse- 
ment has ever been scheduled before. 
But you will be interested to know that 
well-informed musical enthusiasts have 
time and again named to us their one pre- 
ference among all the records ever made 
anywhere as the 'Mad Scene,’ from 'Lu- 
cia Di Lammermoor/ sung by Lydia 
Lipkowska; the 'Shepherd’s Song,' from 
'Tannhauser,' sung by Roza Olitzka; 'One 
Fine Day,’ from ‘Madame Butterfly,’ sung 
by Carolina White; 'Ave Signor,* from 
'Mefistofele,’ sung by Jose Mardones; 
'Die Beiden Grenadiere,' sung by Alex- 
ander Heinemann; ‘Prelude in C Sharp 
Minor, piano solo by Josef Hoffmann; 
'Polish Dance, ’ piano solo by Xaver 
Scharwenka; ‘Ernani, Fly With Me,' 



From left to right, top to bottom: 

Alice Nielsen, early recording artist from Nashville, Tenn. 

David Bispham, distinguished American baritone, had two renditions of old songs 
in Columbia's 1912 list of “best recordings." 

Florencio Constantino's Columbia record of "La Paloma" was highly praised. 

Lina Cavalieri, "the most beautiful woman on the operatic stage," was a popu- 
lar Columbia artist more than 50 years ago. 
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from 'Ernani,’ sung by Celestina Bonin- 
segna; 'Caro Nome,* from ‘Rigoletto, 1 
sung by Eugenie Bronskaja: ‘Nearer. My 
God, to Thee,' played by Creatore's 
Band; ‘Festival Over Lure,' played by Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra: Vocal Gems 
from 'The Mikado, 1 sung by the Colum- 
bia Light Opera Company; ‘Saved By 
Grace,' sung by Gipsy Smith; Liszt's 
‘Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2/ played by 
Prince’s Band; 'La Paloma,* sung by 
Florencio Constantino; and ‘Maria-Mar- 
ia!‘ sung by Lina Cavalieri 

“All these records are listed in the 
new 200- page book of Columbia Double- 
Disc Records which we will send you 
free. Write for our 'recommended' list 
of best records ot sacred music, best 
records of music for the dance, best 
records of standard ballads, best records 
of instrumental solos, best comic rec- 
ords and best record novelties." 

The page closes with the thrice- 
familiar assertion that the Columbia 
Company were “creators of the talk- 
ing machine industry, pioneei's and 
leaders of the talking machine art, 
ownei*s of the fundamental patents, 
and largest manufacturers of talking 
machines in the world.” 

Space limitations prevent going in- 
to detail about the contents of page 
49, which was devoted to an offer 
to sell the table model Columbia 
“Favorite” Grafonola and 12 double- 
disc records for $59 cash or $7 down 
and $5 a month — “no interest; no 
extras.” 

The following appeared in conspic- 
uous type; 

“The 24 selections on the 12 double- 
disc records include the famous 'Rig- 
oletto’ Quartet and also the splendid 
‘Lucia’ Sextet, for which two selections 
alone, many talking machine owners have 
had to pay $13. Or your own selection of 
records to the same value will be sup- 
plied. (Record album extra, 10-inch, 
$1.50; 12-inch, $1.75.)" 

The reference to the Rigoletto 
Quartet and the Lucia Sextet of 
coui'se was a reminder that Victor's 
price was $6 for the first, and $7 
for the second, as sung by Caruso 
and other notable artists. 

The Columbia offerings either 
were sung in English by regular 
Columbia staff members or in Italian 
by performers who did not equal in 
fame, the Victor delegation! 

The End 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

We have located a payment notation for Mrs. 
Rappold’s Orchestra on March 15. 1906. This Is the 
only such notation In a span of time from early 
1906 through early 1907. 

I believe that all titles were made at the same 
time and held In order to be released as portions of 
numerical blocks of 10. 

New York. Probably recorded on March 15, 1906: 

B 21 Ave Marla (Gounod). Released 8/06. 

B 33 Lohengrin: Euch luften, die mein Klagcn. Rel. 
11 / 00 . 

B 43 Tannliauser: Allmachfc’go Jungfrau. Rel. 2/07. 
Four-MJnuto: 

Here, again, we have problems. The contract 
summaries that Mr. Hayes kept, state: "Made 8 
cylinders in Berlin.” 

Since Rappold's contract began on April 1. 1010, 
it is probable that the following are the recordings. 
But we only have listings for 6. 

We do not, at present, know what the other titles 
were, nor do we know if cylinder masters still exist 
for them. 

Berlin (?) Probably reoorded In 1910 and released 
later: 

30033 n Trovatore: D’amor sull'aU rosee. Rel 1/11. 

30038 Lohengrin: Elsas Traum. Rel. 2/11. 

30039 Alda: O (dell azzurri. Rel. 3/11. 

30044 Chanson Provencale (dell'Acqua). Rel. 4/11. 
30047 Freischutz: Wie nahte mir der Schlummor. 
Rel. 6/11. 

New York. Date assignments are tentative os for 
title. It is also possible that some of these may bo 
the missing 3 Berlin titles: 

10-19-11 28005 Ave Maria (w. Spalding). Paid 9150 


for this and a disc? Rel. 2/12. 

11-28-11 28006 Last Rose of Summer. Paid $200 for 
this and a disc? Rel. 2/12. 

1- 3-12 28008 Agnus Dei, Paid $200 (probably also 
for a disc or another cylinder) Rel. 3/12. 
1-26-12 28013 Sing. Smile, Slumber. Paid $200 for 
2 cylinders. Possibly the other was either 28029 
or 28210. 

4- 6-12 28024 Tales of Hoffman; Barcarole (w. 
Thomas Chalmers) Paid $100. Rel. 8/12. 

28029 Robin Hcod: Oh. Promise Me. Rel. 

9/12. 

With the coming of the Blue Amberol and Royal 
Purple Amberol celluloid cylinders, many of the 
above were renumbered If they were retained. The 
renumberings are as follows: 

28024 became 28101 

28005 became 28106 
30047 became 28117 
28029 becamo 28165 
28008 became 2817 L 
28013 became 28175 
30036 becamo 28187 

28006 became 28193 

The 23210 O Lord. Be Merciful Is obviously not a 
disc dubbing and there Is no earlier cylinder listing 
of this title, ft probably is cither from the 1//3/12 
or the 1/26/12 session. 

The remaining cylinder numbers are dubbings 
from discs although some were not published in 
disc form. 

DISC RECORDINGS 

Note that the early discs were called Specials to 
segregate them from cylinders. 

Mr. Hayes* contract summaries provide some prob- 
lems. Numhers 166 through 274 total 10 recordings 
but seem to fall In 2 to 3 groups. Possibly London 
and Paris. 

But Mr. Hayes’ summary states [Made! "10 
Specials in Paris. '* 

Paris. 1910. fContrnct commenced 4/1/10): 

166 Faust: Air des Bijoux. 12". Takes SI & S2. 

168 Tosca: Vissl d'arte. 12", Takes SI * S2. The 
nv4d exists of S2 There Is a test on ED 12-59. 

169 Tannhauser: Dlch, theure Halle. 12". Takes SI, 
S2 and S3. The mold exkts of SI & S3 

171 Carmen: Air do Micnela. 12". Takes SI & S2. 
The mold still exists of S2. There Is a test on 
ED12-62. 

Paris or London, 1910. (Surrounding numbers seem 
to be of London origin. See above) : 

195 Lohengrin: Elsns Traum. 12". Takes SI & S2. 
The waxes never were processed and still exist 
at the Edison National Historic Site. 

198 Aida: O Pntrta Mia. 

204 Tannhauser: Elisabeths Gebet. 12". Takes SI & 

52. The wax still exists. There Is a mold of S2. 

205 Alda: Rttoma vincitor. 12". Takes SI &. S2. The 
wnx still exists of SI. 

Recorded In (?). 1910: 

232 Ave Maria (Gounod) (w. Spalding). 12". 

Paris. 1910: 

274 Trovatore: D’amor sull’all rcsce. 

New York: 

596 Ctello: Gia nella nolle dcnsa-Pt. 2 (w. 
Leo Sleznk) . 10". Takes SI. S2 & S3. ReJ. by 
Edison 6/23/14. 

4/ 7/11 007 Otello: Gla nella nolle densa-Pt.l (w. 
Lc 0 Sleznk). 12". Takes Si. S2 & S3. Master 
waxes still exist of SI & S2: a mold exists of 

53. Mrs. Ranpold was paid $200. Probably for this 
and 596 since there Is no payment recorded for 
590 

10/19/11 or 

10/30/11 837 Last Rose of Summer. 10". Takes SI 
& S2. Hold changed to ReJ. by Edison. I cannot 
be certain since Mrs. Rappold was paid $150 for 
a cylinder and a disc on 10/19/11 and paid $200 
for discs on 10/30/11. 

10/30/11 840 calm As the Night. Takes SI & S2. 
Rel. by Edison in 1914. 

11/ 6/11 842 Otello: Avo Maria, Takes SI & S2. 

1/ 3/12 851 Agnus Dei. Probably made this at the 
same time as tho cylinder. 

Where I have noted that the original mold exists 
the molds are currently not usable. 

In the raid-1920’s it was discovered that monv of 
the molds wore suffering damage In handling 'and 
so it becamo the Company’s policy to plate them 
and strin them when needed. Such stripping would 
be needed today in order to utilize any of the molds. 
(To be continued) 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


SWISS MUSIC BOX. 6" cylinder. Plays 
6 tunes. Walnut inlaid case with hand 
painted flowers in center. 8x16". Fine 
condition. $110. — Fdna Shapiro Antiques, 
87-27 76 rh St., Jackson Hts., N.Y. 11272 
TW 9-8027. my 1652 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18!^" $3; 
15% " $2.50; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires. 2328 Charming Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. s6468 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
bought, sold, repaired. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 17954. apiaOS 0 * 


PLAYER PIANO BOOKS Rebuilding 
the Player Pianc $6.96. Player Piano 
Treasury $10. Put Another Nickel In $16. 
(See review of this, p. 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Prices post- 
paid —Vestal Press, Vestal 2, N.Y. 13860. 

O120652 


RARE PIANOLA for sale, good condi- 
tion, best offer. — Louis Kennedy, 70 
Cunningham Drive, New Smyrna Beach, 
Fla. je3882 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850- 
Catalog 20c. — Fore's, 3161 High, Denver, 
Colorado. 80205. 812238 


USED sheet music, late 1800’s to date; 
choose from thousands, any size order, 
reasonable. — McNeill, 1117 S. Taylor 
Ave., Oak Park, III. my3253 


SHEET MUSIC: 200,000 original copy 
old popular songs collection A-Z order 
but no list. Write R. Greeniau, 307 No. 
Rampart Blvd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
Room 412. je6046 


OLD SHEET MUSIC. 4 for $1 pp. Com- 
plete, good condition, early 1900’ s, bal- 
lads, military, stage music. — Merritt's 
Museum of Early Americana, R. D. 2, 
Douglassville, Pa. 19618 jiy3614 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


A BOXWOOD CLARINET in (C). 
made in London, Eng., by H. Oppen- 
heim, circa 1800. It breaks down into 
6 joint pcs. The joints have genuine 
ivory rings on the end. The clarinet 
has 6 squared brass keys. This instru- 
ment is in perfect playing condition. Ap- 
praised at $1600. Will negotiate. — Bruce 
T. Scott, 433 Main St., Ripley, Ohio 
45167. my3449 


PHONOGRAPHS 

WANTED 


WANTED: Old horn type Edison and 
Victor phonographs, other musical in- 
struments. Wanted list one dime. — 
Nugent, 3804 Charles City Road, Rich- 
mond, Va. myl571 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


PHONOGRAPH items galore In our 
spanking new catalog No. 6. Parts, re- 
pairs, needle-heads; you name it. Get 
your copy today, 25c. — Frick Phono- 
graphs, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. jly3464 


OUTSIDE HORN phonograph, all 
types. Coin phonographs. Send 26c for 
list. Records, parts, repairs. Old penny 
arcade machines, 25c for list. Early bat- 
tery radios. — Wayne Warren, 24361 
Eden Ave., Hayward, Calif. 94543. 

my3694 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and^ 
twelve months rate.} 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording A rtists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


“Re-Coupled 
Victor Records” 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


Nearly 59 years ago on October 
20, 1908, the Victor Talking* Machine 
Company issued its first list of dou- 
ble-faced Black Label records — 100 
10-inch and 25 12-inch. 

Victor had a strong objection to 
changing from the prevailing custom 
of making disc records that played 
on only one side. However, the com- 
pany felt obliged to enter the double- 
faced field in order to meet the com- 
petition of Columbia, which had re- 
vised its entire catalog to double- 
faced status shortly before. 

But with the double-faced list went 
an irascible form letter, telling Vic- 
tor dealers the new style of record 
was being issued only to reduce Co- 
lumbia’s sales volume and urging the 
dealers not to sell double-faced discs 
except when they couldn’t avoid it. 

Three years later the double-faced 
record obviously was sweeping the 
field and was well on its way to mak- 
ing the single-faced Black Label type 
obsolete, although some remained in 
the Victor catalog in gradually dim- 
inishing quantities, until 1920. Dou- 
ble-faced Red Seal records were not 
announced until September, 1923. 

By October, 1911, more than 900 
10-inch and over 200 12-inch double- 
faced records were listed in the Vic- 
tor catalog. But approximately 140 
of the 10-inch were in foreign lang- 
uages and had virtually no interest 


mg appeared in the Voice of The 
Victor for October, 1911; 

“THE NEW COMBINATIONS OF 
DOUBLE-FACED POPULAR AND FOR- 
EIGN RECORDS. On September 26th 
you were mailed an announcement of 17 
popular combinations of Victor Double- 
Faced Records, and also 50 Double-Faced 
Foreign Records in French, Swedish. 
Norwegian, Danish, Bohemian, Hungar- 
ian, und Italian, all Lo go on stile October 
2Sfh. 

“We want to again call your attention 
to these two splendid lists. The list of 
double-faced popular records is made up 
of new combinations of some of the 
most popular numbers we have ever 
issued, and this re-combining of double- 
faced records is done with the idea of 
improving Lhe sale of very many of these 
good numbers whose sale lias been han- 
dicapped by the selection on the reverse 
side. 

“You will find that we have endeavored 
to combine two records of the same 
character, believing that in so doing each 
selection will help the sale of the other. 

“The records heretofore listed wiLli 
any of these selections, whether single- 
faced or double-faced, will eventually be 
cut out and therefore will in all prob- 
ability be returnable Lo us on some fu- 
ture record exchange. . . 

“The same idea is carried out in com- 
bining the list of double-faced foreign 
records, which is made up from single- 
faced foreign records heretofore listed in 
special foreign lists." 

I cannot recall that I ever have 
seen one of the special supplements 
which listed the re-coupled' Black La- 
bel records in the 16000 series. But 
these new combinations obviously 
constitute a grouping in the May, 
1912, numerical Victor list. 

When it occurred to me that it 
would be interesting to publish a list 
of the original couplings, followed by 
the altered group, I was puzzled at 
being able to find only 46 re-coupled 
records instead of the 47 mentioned 
in the announcement. 

Eventually I discovered that in 



Versatile Performer. For about a decade, 
beginning in 1898, Harry Macdonough was 
the most popular tenor ballad singer making 
records. He was the second tenor of the 
Hayden, Edison, and Orpheus Quartets. After 
World War I, he was sales manager and 
then artist and repertoire department di- 
rector for the Victor Talking Machine Co. 
From 1926 until his death in 1931 he was 
a Columbia recording director. Several of 
his records were in Victor’s 1911 list of 
re-couplings. 


the numerical list, which begins with 
16914 and ends with 16960, number 
16930 is missing. 

That omission presents a puzzle. 
Presumably 16930 was a part of the 
special grouping, but it is odd that 
a record which was popular enough 
to be given a new coupling was cut 
out of the catalog a few months later. 


for the average buyer. 

A hurried count indicates that 48 
of the off-beat records were Bohe- 
mian; 26, Italian; 17, Hebrew; 11, 
German; 10, Hungarian; 10, Neapol- 
itan; nine, Finnish; two, French, and 
one, Swedish. 

Up to this time Victor apparently 
did not have a separate numbering 
system for double-faced “foreign” 
records. Now one was adopted, and 
it became rare for records in lang- 
uages other than English to appear 
among the regular Black Label is- 
sues. 

About this time, too, the Company 
took stock of its double-faced catalog 
and decided that many of the records 
had been carelessly or inappropriat- 
ely coupled and that the popularity 
uf some which should be big sellers 
was being handicapped by poor mat- 



ings. 

It was decided to do something 
about this. Consequently, the follow- 


Monroe Silver, who recorded hundreds of "Cohen” monologs, is shown here with Frank 
Banta, pianist, during a tour of the eight famous Victor artists. They are almost dwarfed 
by the Victor trademark. A record made by Silver in 1911 is in the re-coupled list. 
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Talented Group. This group of six early recording artists and one of their admirers 
was photographed in September, 1947, at the Hempstead, N.Y., home of the late John 
Bieling. From Jef t_ to. .right:— Walter Van— Brunt— (Walter Sea ninn),^ B1 tl y M ur ra y, Will 
Oakland, Eugene C. Rose, Mr. Bieling, John L. Norton, Jr., and Irving Kaufman. Only 
Van Brunt and Kaufman are still living. Records in which Van Brunt, Murray, Oakland, 
and Bieling took part were included in Victor's October, 1911, re-coupling. 


With most of my reference mate- 
rial being rebound at the Library of 
Congress, I have been unable to find 
any trace of 16930. Hence, the list 
which follows is one record short. 

A survey of the originally coupled 
records, when compared to the re- 
coupled, reveals some interesting 
things. One is that Arthur Pryor's 
Band has a dominant place in the 
re-couplings. 

Another point of interest is that, 
in order to complete the 47 new dou- 
bles, more than a dozen previously 
single-faced records, which had not 
previously appeared in double-faced 
form, were used. 

One song which apparently had 
not previously been issued, "They're 
All Good American Names,” and 
which recited the names of famous 
baseball players in the chorus, was 
used as the coupling for a previously 
issued Eddie Morton record. 

I'd like to get a copy of it, number 
16938. I believe "I Love It'’ also had 
not been previously issued. 

Comparatively few of the older ti- 
tles were dropped. Most merely were 
given different pairings. Thus, two 
xylophone solos by William H. Reitz, 
which had been on the backs of pop- 
ular medleys played by Pryor's Band, 
were reissued together. 

Incidentally, it seems odd that 
Pryor’s Popular Medleys 2 and 3 were 
coupled together, instead of Medleys 
1 and 2. Number 1 was combined, on 
16376, with Will^Oakland singing 
"Wlren The" AufumrT Moon Is "Creep- 
ing Thro’ the Woodlands" — surely 
as inappropriate a double as many 
that were changed. But it remained 
unaltered. 

Similarly, why were minstrel rec- 
ords numbers 14 and 15 combined, 
instead of 13 and 14? Buyers of dou- 
ble-faced discs must have been puz- 
zled by the order in which the min- 


strel series was issued, for 14 came 
first, followed by 11 and 15. These 
previously had been single-sided and 
were picked up rather haphazardly 
and combined on double-faced. 

None of the original Victor coup- 
lings reached the incongruousness of 
many of the early Columbias. As a 
rule, most, but not quite all, of the 
new couplings seem more logical than 
the old. 

Especially poor couplings were on 
16608, with “That Italian Rag,’' 
(Billy Murray), and an old-fashioned 
sentimental song, “Wait Till the 
Clouds Roll By," (Will Oakland); 
16706, “I Won't Be Back Till Au- 
gust” (Eddie Morton), and “Avenger 
March” (Pryor's Band); 16768, “It 
Looks Like a Big Night Tonight” 
(Murray), and “Christmas Morning 
at Clancy’s” (Steve Porter) ; 16789, 
“In the Sunshine Of Your Love” 
(Harry MacDonough), and “Society 
Swing” (Pryor's Band) ; and 16790, 
“Sweet Italian Love” (Murray), and 
“Fascinator March” (Pryor's Band). 

The two sides of these numbers 
and several others had no points of 
resemblance. 

It is hard to see why some of the 
original couplings were dropped. Why 
should one of Harry Von Tilizer's 
brightest and catchiest Negro dialect 
songs, “Oh, Oh, Miss Lucy Ella,” 
sung by Collins and Harlin have 
hampered the sale of Victor Min- 
strel 14? And Prank C. Stanley, 
-singing vm. E rues' tr! Ball balladT 1 From 
Your Dear Heart to Mine,” should 
not have slowed the sale of “Mol lie 
Darling.” 

Edgar L. Davenport's recitation of 
“Jim Bludsoe” did not go very well 
with Bill Hooley’s basso profundo 
“Asleep in the Deep,” but it is rather 
surprising that “Bludsoe,” which had 
(Continued on page 48) 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Music Box Discs: 18 V6" $3; 
15V 2 " $2.50; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires, 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. s6468 


MUSIC WANTED 


Old phonographs, music boxes & 
parts. Any condition. Describe fully. 
Also 20 !4" discs for Komet, — S. 
Leonard, 12 Garden St., Great Neck, 
N.Y. 11020 myl24032 


REPAIRS 


NEW PEP for your reed organ or 
melodeon. Reecls cleaned, revoiced and 
i unfcd. Replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, 
Box 276, Williamsviile, Vt. n6276 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
bought, sold, repaired. — Dave Houser, 
203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 17054. apl20821 


PLAYER PIANO BOOKS Rebuilding 
the Player Plano $6.95. Player Piano 
Treasury $10. Put Another Nickel In $15. 
(See review of this, p. 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Prices post- 
paid. — Vestal Press, Vestal 2, N.Y. 13850. 

O120662 


RARE PIANOLA for sale, good condi- 
tion, best offer. — Louis Kennedy, 70 
Cunningham Drive, New Smyrna Beach, 
Fla. je3S82 

For Sale: Multiphone cylinder 
jukebox. 50c for photo, refundable. 
Copy of Dr. Deakin Blue Amberol 
Index, $7.60. Want to buy any parts 
for coin phonos and all horn type 
phonos. Also all types of horn pho- 
nos & cylinder record can possibly 
pick up. No packing required. Ph.: 
213 — 695-0487. — Jesse Jones, 
7651 Westman, Whittier, Calif. 90606 

au30231 


SHEET MUSIC FOR SALE 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 20c.— Fore's, 3161 High, Denver, 
Colorado. 80205. S12238 


USED sheet music, late 1800’ s to date; 
choose from thousands, any size order, 
reasonable. — McNeill, 1117 S. Taylor 
Ave. ( Oak Park, III. au3253 


SHEET MUSIC: 200,000 original copy 
old popular songs collection A-Z order 
but no list. Write R. Greenlau, 307 No. 
Rampart Blvd., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
Room 412. Je6046 


OLD SHEET MUSIC. 4 for $1 pp. Com- 
plete, good condition, early 1900’s, bal- 
lads, military, stage music. — Merritt’s 
AluseiurL— of— Earlys- Americana, R. T). — 2,— 
Douglassville, Pa. 19518 j!y36l4 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


PHONOGRAPH parts, accessories & 
service catalog No. 7 just off the press. 
Largest anywhere: you name it, we sell 
it. Solves all phonograph problems. Copy 
25c, — Frick Phonographs, 940 Canon 
Road, Santa Barbara, Calif. au3445 
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Swiss music box with moving figures. 

— Courtesy Mrs. C. R. Kears' Museum, 
Egg Harbor City, NJ. 


DOLLS! 

A THRILLING 
CAREER AWAITS YOU 


We teach you at home 
how to operate a Doll 
Hospital, repair, 
dress, make and sell all 
kinds of dolls and 
accessories. 

Start your 
own part or 
full time prof- 
itable busines 
— we show yo 
how. Or, enjoy an enchanting hobby. 

Our easy-to-undersland lessons with 
detailed illustrations, guide you step by 
step. We show' you how to create new 
dolls; appraise, price and restore antique 
dolls; repair modern dolls — turn your 
spare time into cash. 

Opportunities everywhere. Low monthly 
payments — we show you how to earn 
money to pay for your training while you 
are learning. Certificate awarded. 

ACCREDITED MEMBER NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL. 




FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

been a popular single-faced disc, did 
not get another mating. 

“The Swiss Boy,” a cornet duet by 
such great players as Herbert L. 
Clarke and Emil Keneke, should have 
survived after being removed as the 
partner of a John Kimmel accordion 
solo. 

On the other hand, it is under- 
standable that a poorly recorded sax- 
ophone version which I have of “Old 
Folks at Home’' by one of the earliest 
Victor artists, Jean Moeremans (his 
instrumental quartet had some rec- 
ords in the February, 1902, Victor 
catalog) hampered a duet version of 
“The Larboard Watch.” 

Probably Murray's "It Looks Like 
a Big Night Tonight” was discon- 
tinued because there was a Clarice 
Vance record of the same song cou- 
pled with her popular “Mariar.” 

Despite the re-couplings, some of 
the original combinations remained 
in the catalog for years afterward. 
There was enough demand for 
“Steamboat Bill’ to cause both the 
old number, 16867, and the new one, 
16937, to sell steadily. 

The same thing was true of 16870, 
which coupled “The Mississippi Dip- 
py Dip” and “Clancy’s Wooden Wed- 
ding;" and 16936, that combined the 
“Wooden Wedding” and “Christmas 
Morning at Clancy’s." 

One or two other examples might 
be cited. But next month we will 
consider the lists. 

(To be continued) 


MIMI'S DOLLS 

915 West Front St., Plainfield, N.J. 

ANTIQUE & UNUSUAL. LOLLS 
“TELL ME WHAT YOU WANT" 

Mrs. A. L. (Mimi) Franko 
Phono 201 - 756-6731 or 201 - 756-1342 
Write or phone for appointment. jlyp 


THE DOLL BOOK — $6.50 
THE DOLL HOUSE BOOK — $6.95 
bv Estelle Anslft}' Worrell 

with basic hovi.se plans and photographs — written 
for anyone who enjoys dolls, or working in minia- 
ture. with patterns and step by step directions for 
creating doll houses, or dolls for doll houses as well 
as period costuming for the doll house scale . . . 
Send stamp addressed envelope for descriptive circu- 
lar about these books. 

THE DOT.I. HOUSE 

229 Grand St, Morgantown, W. Viv. 26505 

Jec 


May we send FREE and without obligation the in- 
formation on our fascinating home study course? 
For an exciting future, MAIL COUPON NOW! 

Norm & Sue Morris ! 

LIFETIME CAREER SCHOOLS • DepL °-88 , 

2251 Barry Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 90064 ‘ 

Please rush information. i 


Name 






1 rily 


ZIP 
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EDYTHE MITCHELL — Little Travelers Antique Shop 

Berlin Tpk. at Middletown Rd., l T .S. Rt. 5 & Conn, 15 - Berlin, Conn. 06037 


CHOICE OLD DOLLS and BEAUTIFUL OLD MATERIAL 



Brocades, Silks, Laces, Ribbons, 
feathers, trimmings, miniature but- 
tons, everything- lo dress your dolls 
in authentic period costumes. Doll 
accessories, Fine Adult Period cos- 
tumes. Approvals. Bound volumes 
Godey & Peterson magazines with 
color fashion prints. 13:19-92. Wo- 
men’s and children's car clothes, 
centennial costumes. No lists, write 
your wants, stamp please. 
SPECIAL: We continue the won- 
derful deluxe $10 and $15 boxes of 
antique materials, laces, buttons, 
etc. They contain everything dainty 
and choice sufficient to completely 
dress several good dolls. Add suf- 
ficient postage, excess refunded. 


17" FRENCH FASHION DOLLS 


S75 EACH 


Quantity Limited — No Layaway 

Bisque swivel head on shoulder plate. Paperweight set in eyes. Kid body. 
Arms. Mo haii- wig. Dressed. Excellent condition. Parcel post, insurance, 
handling $L.25 extra. 

Dolls arriving monthly from France include such rare dolls as Bru, French 
Fashion. Parians, Jnmeau, F.G., R.D., F.G., French and German Me- 
chanicals. Uebe Chesland, Huret, etc. 

Also l /> Century of Profeessional Doll Restoration 

NEW YORK DOLL HOSPITAL 
736 Lexington Avenue New York, N.Y. 10022 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


“Re-Coupled 
Victor Records” 

By JIM WALSH 
PART II — THE LIST 


In the June issue of HOBBIES 
Magazine we discussed “Re-Coupled” 
Victor Records. We promised in this 
issue (July) to consider the lists. 

First we have the original single- 
faced records that were selected as 
pairings for the revised double-faced 
list. After them came the original 
double - faced pairings. Finally we 
have the revised, double-faced coup- 
lings. 


ORIGINAL single-faced 
1445 Valse Bleuc (Sousa's Bond) 

2693 Indian Medley (Pryor’s Orchestra) 

4678 Lights Out March (Pryor’s Band) 

6000 Uncle Josh at the Roller Skating Rink (Cal 
Stewart) 

6369 Dream Waltz — "A Waltz Dream” (Victor 
Orchestra) 

5639 Under the Double Englo March (Sousa’s Band) 
5657 Glow Worm (Elizabeth Wheeler) 

5685 Amina — Serenades (Pryor’s Band) 

5690 Marsovfa Waltzes (United States Marine 
Band) 

5777 Apache Dance (Block Diamonds Band of 
London) 

5791 Mi-. Rooster (Pryor’s Band) 

5792 Second Chasseurs March (Garde Republicoine 
Band) 

5814 Winter (Hayden Quartet) 

ORIGINAL DOUBLE-FACED 
16022 Morning In Noah's A.vk (Pryor’s Band) 
Matrimonial Chat (Len Spencer) 

16042 Oh. Oh. Miss Lucy Ella (Arthur Collins and 
Byron G. Harlan) /Victor Minstrels 14 (Victor 
Minstrel Co.) 

16115 Violotte Waltz (Victor Dance Orchestra)/ 
Garden of Dreams (Elise Stevenson and Harry 
MacDonough) 

16118 From Your Dear Heart to Mine (Frank C. 

Stanley )/Mollic Darling (Hayden Quartet) 
16142 Hard Times (Hayden Quartet) /Artillerist’s 
Oath (Peerless Quartet! 

16189 Victor Mins t re’s ! 1 (Victor Mlnrtrel Co.)/By 
the Watermelon Vine (MacDonough) 



Eddie Morton, whose picture appears on this sheet music of a 1905 comic song, was 
one of the Victor artists whose records were re-coupled. During World War I another 
song called ”1 Don't Know Where I'm Goin', But I'm On My Way” was published and 
became a much bigger hit than its 1905 predecessor. 


16263 Victor Minstrels 15 (Victor Minstrel Co.)/Do 
You Know Mr. Schneider? (Ada Jones) 

16265 My Hindoo Man (Xylophone solo by Peter 
Lowin)/Blondy and Her Johnny (Jones and 
Spencer) 

16268 Larboard Watch (MacDonough and William 
P. Hooley)/01d Folks at Home (Saxophone 
solo by Jean Moeremans) 

16358 Ocean Breezes Waltz (Pryor’s Band) /Gavotte 
from Paris and Helena (Victor String 
Quartet) 

16400 Jim Bludsoc (Recitation by Edgar L. Daven- 
port) /Asleep in the Deep (Hooley) 

16421 Swiss Boy (Comet duet by Herbert L. Clarke 
and Emil Keneke) /Medley of Popular Reels 
(Accordion solo by John J. Kimmel) 

16476 Boccacio March (Pryor’s Band) /Winter Song 
(Peerless Quartet) 

16480 Popular Medley 2 (Pryor’s Band)/The Charm- 
er (Xylophone solo bv William H. Reitz) 

16481 Agnus Dei (Tenor solo in Latin by Leon 
Boyle) /Stabat Mater — Cujas An Imam 
(Pryor’s Band) 

16485 Popular Medley 3 (Pryor’s Band)/Love*s Ca- 
prico (Reitz) 

16493 Happy Go Lucky Two-Stop (Pryor’s Band)/ 
Nall a Intermezzo (Accordion Grand solo by 
P. Frasini) 

16527 Mascotte — Gobble Duet (Elizabeth Wheeler 
and Macdonough/ Prince of Pllsen Selection 
(Pryor’s Band) 

16528 "Red Whig” Medley (Pryor’s Band)/ 
Katrina's Valentine (Jones and Spencer) 

16541 Eternal Father, strong to Save (Hayden 
Quartet) /Stabat Mater — mflammatus 
(Pryor's Band) 

16556 dome Be My Sunshine. Dearie (MacDonough)/ 
The Arcadians — Favorite Melodies (Pryor's 
Band) 

16559 Anniversary March (Pryor’s Band) /Girl With 
A Brogue (Jones) 

16561 Robin Hood — Favorite Airs (Pryor’s Bond)/ 
Andante — Concerto in A Minor (Viollncello 
solo by Victor Sorlin) 

16608 Til at Italian Rag (Billy Murray) /Wait Till 
the Clouds Roll By (Will Oakland) 

16646 Silver Bell (Peerless Quartet) /In the Gloam- 
ing (Oakland and American Quartet) 

16650 If He Comes In I’m Goin’ Out (Eddie 

Morton) /A Coon’s Love Song, Pryor’s Band) 
18654 Moonlight in the Forest — Dance of the 

Nymphs (Pryor’s Band) /Old Folks at Home 
Marguerite Dunlap) 

16704 Rest Of the Week She’s Mlno (Billy Murray)/ 
McCarthy’s Old Trombono (Recitation by 
Henry Allan Price) 

16706 I Won’t Be Back Till August (Eddie Morton)/ 
Avenger March (Pryor’s Band) 

16707 Somebody Else (American Quartet)/ Water- 
melon Morals (Price) 

16708 Put Your Anns Around Me. Honey (Collins 
and Harlnn)/T7.S.A. Patrol (Reitz) 

16710 Lucy-Anna-Lou < Collins and Harlan) /Minstrel 
Band (Pryor’s Band) 

16714 Last Night- (Helen Clark) /Marche Rellgioso 
(Pryor’s Band) 

16720 Pretty Block Eyed Susnn (Pryor’s Band)/ 
Yucntona Mnn (Collins and. Harlan) 

16768 It Looks Like a Big Night Tonight (Murray)/ 
Christmas Morning at Clancy’s (Porter) 

16776 Tola — Intermezzo (Sousa’s Bond) /Peter 
Piper (Cssman) 

16781 Yankee Land (Ossman) /Uncle Josh and the 
Fire Department (Stewart) 

16789 In the Sunshine of Your Lovo (MacDonough)/ 
Society Swing Two-Step (Pryor’s Band) 

16790 Sweet Italian Love (Murray) /Fascinator March 
(Pryor’s Bond) 

16844 Come. Josoohine. In My Flying Machine 

(Jones and American Quartet) /Through the 
Holo In tho Fence (Hill) 

16846 Bit of Drama (Hill) /That’s Ylddisha Love 
(Monroe Silver) 

10852 EmmaHne Lee (Peerless Quartet) /Entre Acte 
Gavotte (Reitz) 

16861 Mv Ylddisha Colleen (Walter Van Brunt)/ 
Adventures in A Department Store (Hill) 

16862 Give yeur Smiles to AH the Boys But Keep 
Your Heart for Me (Van Brunt) /Rag Pick- 
ings (Banjo solo by Fred Van Eps) 

16867 Steamboat Bill (Collins) /Tho Old Jokes 
(Hill) 

16870 Mississippi Dippy Dio (Collins and Harlan)/ 
Clancey’s Wooden Wedding (Steve Porter) 
REVISED DOUBLE-FACED COUPLINGS 
16914 Victor Minstrels 14 and 15 (Victor Minstrel 


16915 Mollie Darling/Hard Times. CCme Again No 
More (both bv Hayden Quartet) 

16916 Popular Medley 2 and 3 (Pryor's Bond) 

16917 Tlie Charmer /Love’s Canrlco (Reitz) 

16918 Stabat Mater — Cujas An! in am /Inf! am m a tus 
(Pryor’s Band) 

16919 Prince of Pllsen Selection /Robin Hood — 
Favorite Airs (Pryor's Band) 

16920 Happy Go Lucky Two-Step/Annivorsary March 
(Pryor's Band) 

16921 Ome Be My Sunshine. Dearie /By the 
Watermelon Vino (MacDonoueh) 

16922 Boccaccio March (Pryor’s Band)/Valse Bleue 
(Sousa’s Band) 

16923 The Arcadians — Favorite Melodies (Fryor’s 
Band) /Dream Waltz — "A Waltz Dream” 
(Victor Orchestra) 

16924 "Red Wing” Medley (Pryor’s Band) /Indian 
Medley (Pryor’s Orchestra) 

16925 Victor Minstrels 11 (Victor Minstrel Co.)/ 
Tho Minstrel Band (Pryor’s Band) 

16926 I Won’t Be Back Till August (Morton) /The 
Rest of the Week She’s Ml.no (Murray) 

16927 Winter (Hayden Quartet) /Silver Bell 
(Peerless Quartet) 

16928 In tho Gloaming (Oakland and American 
Quartet) /Wait Till tho Clouds Roll By 
(Oakland) 

16929 Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender (Wells) /Last 
Night (Clark) 

16931 Uncle Josh and the Fire Department/TTncU 

Josh at the Roller Skating Rink (Stewart) 

16932 Garden of Dreams (Stevenson and Mac- 
Don ough) /Glow-Worm (Wheeler) 
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16933 Nalla Intermezzo (Frosln!)/Entre Act 
Gavotte (Reitz) 

16934 U.S.A. Patrol (Reitz) /Rag Pickings (Fred 
Van Eps) 

16935 Yankee Land/Peter Piper (Ossman) 

16936 Christmas Morning at G1 anccy’s/ Clancy’s 
Wooden .Wedding (Ported") 

16937 Steamboat. Bill (Collins) ./Mississippi Dippy 
Dip (Collins and Harlan) 

16938 They're All Good American Names/ II He 
Comes In I'm Goln’ Out (Morton) 

16939 Coon's Love Song/ Pretty Black Eyed 
Susan (Pryor's Band) 

16940 Old Folks at Home/Mighty Lak' a Rose 
(Dunlap) 

169-11 Avenger March/Marche Rellgnoso 
(Pryor's Band) 

16942 Put Your Anns Around Me. Honey 
(Collins and Harlan)/Olvo Your Smites to 
All the Boys But Keep Your Heart for Me 
(Van Brunt) 

16943 Lucy Anna Lou/Yucatana Mon (Collins & 
Harlan) 

16944 Bit of Drama/ Ad ventures In a Department 
Store (Hill) 

16945 That’s Ylddisha Love (Silver) My Yiddlsha 
Colleen (Brunt) 

16916 Moonlight in fehe Forest — Dan?e of the 
Nymphs/Ocean Breezes Waltz (Pryor’s 
Band) 

16947 Do You Know Mr. Schneider? (Jones)/ 
Blondy and Her Jolmny (Jones and Spencor) 

16948 My Hindoo Man (Lew In) /Medley of Pop- 
ular Reels (Kimmel) 

16949 Larboard Watch (Macdonough and Hooley)/ 
Asleep in the Deep (Hooley) 

16950 Andante from a Minor Concerto (Sorlin)/ 
Gavolto from Paris and Helena 

(Victor String Quartet) 

16951 Thai Italian Rag/Sweet Italian Love 
(Murray) 

16952 Society Swing Two-Step/Fascinator March 
(Pryor’s Band) 

16953 I Love It (American Quartet)/Comc, Jose- 
phine. Tn My Flying Machine (Jones and 
Americnn Quartet) 

16954 Bit of Grand Opera/Through the Hoi© 
in tho Fence (Hill) 

16955 Mr. Rooster/Moming in Noah's Ark 
(Pryor’s Band) 

16956 Somebody Else (American Quartet)/ 
Emmaline Lee (Peerless Quartet) 

16957 Winter Song/ Artillerist’s Oath (Peerless 
Quartet) 

16958 Apache Dance (Black Diamonds Band of 
London)/Second Chaussers March (Garde 
RcpubUcalnc Band) 

16959 Marsovia Waltzes (United States Marine 
Band) /Amina— Serenade (Pryor's Band) 

16950 Under the Double Eagle March (Sousa’s 
Band) /Lights Out March (Pryor’s Band) 
THE END 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

Continued from page 35) 

OVA & N.A. BOLSHAKOV Dubrovskiy: 
French Duet (Napravnik) A. A.D. VI- 
ALTSEVA What a Glorious Night (Vran- 
Efel) 5. N.N. FIGNER Romeo et Juliette: 
Ah! leve-toi, soleil (Gounod) 6. N. A. 
SLEEVE LEV The Lemon: I am he to 
whom you listened (Rubinstein) 7. O.I. 
K.VMIONRKIY Eugene Onegin: Alas, 
there is no doubt (Tchaikovskiy). 

Side II — 1. I. V. YERSHOV Profeta: 
a) Sopra Berta b) Corriam (Meverbeer) 
2. V.L K AST ORSTCTY Eugene Onegin: 
Pnnce Gremin’s Aria (Tchaikovskiy) 3. 
M. N. KUZNETSOVA Melodie Tzigane 
(Tchaikovskiy) 4. A. I. MOZZHUKHIN 
a) The Kiss b) The Fair-Haired Maid- 
en (Dargomyzbskiy) 5. Ye. I. ZBRUYEVA 
X'n identified selection 6. A.M. LABIN- 
SKIY: Snow Maiden: So full of wonders, 
the mighty nature (Rimskiy-Korsakov) 
7. A.M. DAVYDOV Gay tla Troyka (Gyp- 
sy Song). 

To describe this vast conglomera- 
tion of admirable talent would re- 
quire more space than I can afford. 
I'll just have to postpone giving- 
biographical notes of these artists 
until some other occasion. 

This is a beautiful disc, yet a little 
better care in its preparation would 
have added more lustre to its finish. 
For one thing-, the written notes 
could have been more accurate. For 
example, some checking would have 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAVER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Low-Cost Leo Silent Suction Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 




1000'S IN USE 

writ* to 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 
Box 595, Tujunga, Calif. 



disclosed that Figner did not create 
the tenor role in "Eugene Onegin,” 
and neither did Mikhailova create 
the female role in "Iolanta.” Also, 
Yershov did not "retire to teach in 
1916” but kept on singing at the 
Maryinskiy until 1929. 

Then, it is always best to make 
sure who the singer is and what 
selection is being sung. As it turned 
out, the pseudo V. N. Petrova- 
Zvantseva is, in reality, Ye. I. 
Zbruyeva; and the piece this artist 
sings is not the Song of Lehl from 
the "Snow Maiden” (in fact, it is 
neither of the 3 songs of Lehl!) but 
an unidentified operatic excerpt. 

The proper pitch, too, should be 
observed, as, for instance, Shevelev’s 
I am he from "The Demon” is here 
dropped a semitone. He certainly 
sang it in the original key of C-shanp 
Minor. 

For my personal taste, opera sing- 
ers and popular entertainers should 
not be mixed on the same disc. It is 
true that Vialtseva tried her hand 
in opera ("Carmen” and "Samson”) 
and even made a couple of operatic 
recordings. 

But she was primarily an inter- 
preter of Russian and so-called "Rus- 
sian-Gypsy” songs, and to include her 
in operatic company just isn’t the 
right thing to do. Incidentally, she 
was Russian and not a "Gypsy,” as 
it is often stated. 

One more personal objection is the 
selection chosen for Davydov, a first- 
class opera singer. Admittedly he had 
a penchant for indulging in "Rus- 
sian-Gypsy,” Neapolitan, and other 
such popular ditties. But his operatic 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 


LLOYD G. KELLEY 

Successor 

HANOVER FOUR CORNERS 
P.O. Box 193 — Hanover, Maes. 
Telephone TAylor 6-4434 

Send for list of over 200 tunes, plus 
list of restored musical boxes. 


A constant advertiser Id HOBBIES 
for more than 28 years. 
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recordings include pieces of great 
beauty, and one of these would have 
been more appropriate in this case. 

I hear that soon more such Rus- 
sian LP’s will be released by S.J.G. 
It will be of interst to know what 
other Russian celebrities of the past 
will find their way on this label — 
celebrities whose recordings are now 
rare outside of the country where 
they were made. 


o 


IN THE MAIL 

“Dear Mrs. Favia-AHsay: 

“I have long been a reader of your 
fine material in HOBBIES Magazine, for 
which I am continuously grateful. I'm 
a young collector, I guess but have about 
30,000 records. Not by any means all 
(Continued on page 68) 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 


of GREAT SINGERS on 

all labels 

Particularly the following: 
ic COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

it VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
1 0 *b ft 1 s * 

it INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. , 

it FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.'&T., etc. 
it “OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA F AVI A- ARTS AY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

(Estftb. Switzerland 1825) 
Complete Repair Service - All Types 
All Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought & Sold 


BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 
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MUSIC BOXES 

= Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm = 
I gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
i SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT” hence you are I 
| money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. § 
= Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. I 

= Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item = 
\ offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty = 
= of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

l Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. \ 

I Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island § 

z tfic 5 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by 


Edgar L. 
Davenport 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 

For many years I have had a 
triple-barreled interest in Edgar 
Loomis Davenport, who was born in 
Boston, Mass., February 7, 1862, and 
died there July 25, 1918. 

Davenport was (1) a representa- 
tive American actor of his time; (2) 
for several years a popular recording 
artist, specializing in humorous, pa- 
thetic, patriotic and melodramatic 
recitations; and (3) a lineal descend- 
ant of “Vincent Crummies,” the 
English provincial theater manager 
whom Charles Dickens immortalized 
through his ever delightful show 
business scenes in “Nicholas Nickle- 
by.” 

Incidentally, if you have never met 
Mr. Crummies, “The Infant Phenom- 
enon,” Miss Snevellicci and the other 
members of that endlessly diverting- 
troupe, let me urge that you get a 
copy of “Nickleby” and turn to the 
theatrical scenes, regardless of 
whether you go through the remaind- 
er of the book. I must have read 
about Vincent and his thespians at 
least 50 times, anl I laugh as hearti- 
ly at each fresh meeting with them 
as I did when I first made their 
acquaintance at the age of nine. 

If you’re wondering how Edgar 
Davenport could be the grandson of 
an actor called Vincent Crummies, 
the explanation, of course, is that 
Dickens used a fictitious name for 
the character in his book. It is gen- 
erally accepted among Dickens stu- 
dents that the. novelist as a very 
young man (he was only 26 when 
he began “Nickleby”) met an English 
tragedian named Thomas Donald 
Davenport and was so much amused 
by the actor’s genial idiosyncrasies 
that he incorporated him into the 
book. It is even pretty widely as- 
sumed that before Dickens began to 
be successful as an author he acted 
briefly with the Davenport company, 
which played a circuit including Co- 
ventry, Portsmouth (Dickens’ birth- 
place) and several other English 
towns. That is not certain, but it is 
generally agreed that Mr. Crummies’ 
small daughter, “The Infant Phenom- 
enon,” who had a starring part in 
the troupe’s productions, was based 
on Davenport’s daughter, Jean. 

The “Phenomenon” became a well 
known actress in her own right after 
she grew up. Jean, who was known 
during her mature years under her 
married name of Mrs. Lander, died 
August 3, 1903, at the reported age 
of 74. If this age is correct — but 
it probably isn’t — she could have 
been only about nine at the time 
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EDGAR L. DAVENPORT, 

grandson of the actor who was the original 
of Charles Dickens’ immortal “Mr. Vincent 
Crummies," as he appeared in 1901, aged 35. 


young Dickens began writing “Nick- 
by.” 

In the book, Dickens had the Crum- 
mies family transfer their activities 
to the United States, and, surely 
enough, the Davenports did come to 
the States, as witness this account 
of their activities in The Dickensian , 
official organ of the Dickens Fellow- 
ship, for December, 1948: 

“Among those who had appeared on 
the stage of this very Theater Royal (in 
Montreal, Can.) was Jean Davenport, 
claimed as the original of the Infant 
Phenomenon in ‘Nicholas Nickleby.’. She 
was the daughter of Thomas Donald Dav- 
enport. Like many another thespian in 
those days, Davenport had uprooted him- 
self from Britain to seek fame and for- 
tune in a new land. With his wife and 
his daughter Jean, he traveled the Amer- 
ican continent, finding not unprofitable 
engagements. The daughter, a child-won- 
der playing leading Shakespearean parts, 
proved a considerable attraction in vari- 
ous cities. All went well until it was 
noticed that Lhe phenomenon was devel- 
oping rapidly and could no longer pass 
for an infant. On August 5, 1S39, Jean 
Davenport first appeared at the Theater 
Royal . . . being seen as Richard III, 
the role in which she had made her stage 
debut two years previously in Richmond, 
Surrey. Naturally, father and mother 
were in the company supporting her. 
During Lhe month the phenomenal Jean 
paraded as Shylock, Sir Peter Teazle, 
Young Norval in 'Douglas/ Tom in 'The 
Dumb Man of Manchester’ and, inciden- 
tally, leading parts in ‘Paul Pry in Petti- 
coats’ and ‘The Child of Nature.’ Quite 
a repertoire for an infant said to be 12 
years of age but actually 14. Two years 
later, in August, 1841. the theater pro- 
duced a version of 'Nicholas Nickleby’ 
with William Abbott, a one-time Romeo 
from Covent Garden, in the title role. The 
Infant Phenomenon of Dickens, or of 
Davenport, was not in the cast.’’ 

If little Miss Jean was 14 in 1839 
she was born in 1825 and would have 
beeil 78, instead of 74, at her death. 
This makes it appear more plausible 


that Dickens could have known of 
her and incorporated her^ into his 
book. However, the article just quot- 
ed gives the impression she appeared 
on the stage for the first time in 
1837, only about a year before Dick- 
ens began “Nickleby.” But enough 
about Jean. Our chief interest is with 
Edgar L. Davenport rather than 
other members of the family. 

Which reminds me that John Park- 
er’s “Who’s Who in the Theater,” 
published in England, lists the births 
and deaths of a dozen Davenports, 
but does not include the subject of 
this article, although his sister, 
Fanny, who died September 26, 1898, 
at the age of 48, and his brother, 
Harry, are mentioned. T. D. Daven- 
port, Edgar’s grandfather, was 59, 
when he died July 6, 1851. His son, 
Edward Loomis Davenport, died Sep- 
tember 1, 1877, aged 60, and he was 
the father of Edgar L. Davenport, 
who was 56 when he died about 49 
years ago. 


II Davenport’s Earlier Years 

I found a biographical sketch of 
Edgar L. Davenport in “The Players 
Blue Book,” compiled by A. D. 
Storms and published in 1901. It is 
worth quoting, for it “fills us in”. on 
Davenport’s career up to the time 
he was 35 and four years before he 
began making records: 

“Edgar Loomis Davenport, for the past 
two seasons with Viola Allen’s company, 
is the elder son of Edward L. Davenport 
and brother of Fanny and Harry Daven- 
port. In speaking of Mr. Davenport, Hen- 
ry AusLin, formerly with The Illustrated 
American, wrote: 

1 remember with keen pleasure his 
Julian Beaucierc in ‘Diplomacy’; his 
Clement Hale in ‘Sweet Lavender'; his 
Charles Courtly in 'London Assurance'; 
and his Jacob McClosky, in ‘The Octo- 
roon/ struck me as an exceedingly clever 
villain. This, in contrast with his Mr. 
Toots, in ‘Dombey and Son/ evidenced 
Davenport's variety of range. His Cap- 
tain Moiinoau in ‘The Shaugraun/ was 
another notable impersonation. One of 
his later successes was the first part of 
Chambers in lhe late Frank Mayo’s orig- 
inal production of ‘Pudd n Head Wilson/ 
at the Herald Square Theater, April 15, 
1895. Davenport has the reputation of 
having played more parts than any other 
actor of his years, and it is only fair to 
say that the value of the family name 
seems to be quite safe in his keeping. 
His artistic preferences are clearly for 
character work and light comedy, but the 
superb schooling he has had has made 
him such an all-around actor that he 
possesses at all times what, for lack of 
a better phrase, one might call the au- 
dacity of sagacity.’ 

“Mr. Davenport is 35 years old. He has 
been on the stage really all his life, hav- 
ing played child parts with his father 
and mother. In 1S87 he entered the Bos- 
ton Museum Stock Company, entirely 
unknown professionally, remained five 
years and became leading man, having 
played over 55 parts there, 15 of them 
original in this country. After leaving the 
Museum his impersonation of Oliver St. 
Aubuyn, in ’The Crust of Society,’ was 
ranked as a most artistic and finished 
piece of acting. Although a comparatively 
young man, he is an excellent example 
of the old school actor, not one thrust 
into prominence by some accidental part 
that just fits him." 

I was nl eased to find that Daven- 
port had impersonated a Dickens 
character, “Mr. Toots,” which gave 
him an opportunity to be funny and 
pathetic by turns. Apparently he bore 
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no grudge against the great novelist 
if he knew, as he must have, that 
his paternal grandfather was the 
original of Mr. Vincent Crummies. 
But who could object to being the 
grandson of so genial a gentleman 
as Vincent! And I wonder why the 
compiler of the theatrical Who's Who 
didn't consider him worthy of inclu- 
sion with the dozen other Davenports. 


Ill Davenport's First Records 

I wish I knew how Edgar Daven- 
port happened to make his first rec- 
ords, but I don't. Did Walter Miller, 
the Edison recording manager, hap- 
pen to hear some of his stage work 
and decide he had a good recording 
voice or was the approach made by 
Davenport himself? We can only con- 
jecture. 

My research leads me to believe 
that, the first Davenport record for 
public sale was an Edison two-minute 
cylinder, “Jim Bludsoe,’' a recitation 
of a poem written by John Hay, 
which appeared in the Edison month- 
ly list for August, 1905. It is de- 
scribed as follows in The New Phono- 
gram , . 

"Mr. Davenport is another late addi- 
tion to the talent making- Edison records, 
and his first records will show to the 
phonograph public that he is a most 
valuable acquisition. 'Jim Bludsoe' is a 
descriptive Mississippi poem written by 
the Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State. 
(Hay wets secretary of state under Pres- 
idents McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt 
and had been assistant private sceretary 
to President Lincoln. — J.W.) It is ren- 
dered by Mr. Davenport in a manner that 
shows he is a finished elocutionist. It has 
been many months since we put out a 
record of this character, and we believe 
that the public will agree with us that 
we have been most fortunate in securing 
the services of Mr. Davenport to make 
It. Mr. Davenport is an actor of wide 
repute, having played leading parts in 
many plays during the past few years. 
His last appearance in the ‘legitimate’ 
was in ‘The College Widow.' During the 
summer season he is playing in vaude- 
ville. ITe opened at the Empire Theater, 
Boston, on May 29, and has since been 
a prominent feature of the best vaude- 
ville houses.” 

In September, 1905, Edison offered 
the second, and last, of Davenport's 
two-minute wax cylinders. This time 
he was represented by an abbreviated 
version of his most famous number. 
“Lasca.’' Edison gave the name of 
the author of this drain a tic poem as 
F. Desprez, while Victor was later 
to call him Deprez. However, other 
companies that made the record also 


spelled it Desprez, so probably Edison 
was right. Here is the Phonogram 
description : 

" ‘Lasca’ is a pathetic poem by F. 
Desprez. It tells of the affection of Lasca 
for her lover of the plains. She was ever 
at his side and ever seeking to protect 
him. She would hunger that he might 
eat; she would take the bitter and leave 
him the sweet. One day the herd stam- 
peded on the Rio Grande with Lasca and 
her lover in the path of the maddened 
cattle. 

“They mounted a mustang and endeav- 
ored to escape. The herd gained on them 
and the only chance left was to shoot 
the mustang and crouch under his body. 
This was done. As the pair fell, Lasca 
protected the body of her lover so that 
she bore all the blows of the surging 
cattle. When the steers had passed, Lasca 
was dead but her lover lived. Those who 
have heard Mr. Davenport's recitation 
of 'Jim Bludsoe,’ listed last month, will 
realize how effectively he has made this 
record o i ‘Lasca.’ Chopin’s Funeral 
March is introduced at the close.” 

Truly, the situation of Lasca and 
her^ lover was romantic as well as 
perilous, hut it couldn’t have hap- 
pened the same way to me, because 
I shouldn’t have been able to bring 
myself to shoot the mustang! Never- 
theless, this record has produced 
plenty of tears from sentimentally- 
minded listeners. The first copies 
didn’t give Davenport's name on the 
cylinder, and I have had several let- 
ters from people who had found it, 
asking me who had recited the poem. 
I don’t have this Edison record, but 
I imagine his name is revealed in an 
announcement at the beginning. 

I do have the Victor records of 
“Jim Bludsoe” and “Lasca,'' which 
Davenport made after his first Edi- 
son engagement. They are recited in 
a fine, well rounded voice but the 
style today would be considered old- 
fashioned and no doubt harks all the 
way back to Grandfather Davenport 
whose stage mannerisms gave “Vin- 
cent Crummies” to the world. 

Other artists — among them Len 
Spencer, Harry Spencer, George 
Broderick and William F. Hooley — 
had already recorded numbers of the 
type in which Davenport specialized, 
and after the Bostonian ceased to 
make discs and cylinders, Harry E. 
Humphrey continued the tradition on 
a larger scale. I don't recall that 
Dickens’ "Infant Phenomenon" in- 
cluded Shakespeare in her repertoire, 
as did the real life Jean Davenport, 
and there is not much of Shakespeare 
in Edgar Davenport's records. 

For the time being, Davenport’s 
Edison activities ended with that pair 


of two-minute cylinders. But after 
the four-minute Amberols were in- 
troduced late in 1908, he made three 
of those longer playing records. A 
full-length, full-dress version of 
“Lasca," complete with “Hearts and 
Flowers" and Chopin’s Funeral 
March, was numbered 296 and came 
out in November, ly09. Thomas Bu- 
chanan Reid’s patriotic poem, “Sheri- 
dan’s Ride," was added in March, 
1910, as No. 397, and John Greenleaf 
Whittier's “Barbara Frietchie" No. 
603, completed Davenport’s Edison 
activities in March, 1911. “Lasca” 
was reissued as Blue Amberol cylin- 
der No. 1868 in 1913 and “Sheridan’s 
Ride" came along a few months later. 
There was no Blue Amberol repre- 
sentation for poor “Barbara 
Frietchie." 

The pattern of Davenport's record- 
ing career now is clear. Although an 
actor of almost unlimited versatility, 
his phonograph repertoire was to con- 
sist of somewhere between a dozen 
and a score of recitations, short 
enough to get onto a two-minute rec- 
ord or a four-minute one at most. 
There probably were not a great 
many poems of that type with suffi- 
cient popular appeal to justify their 
being recorded, and so Davenport, as 
he went from one studio to another, 
(Continued on page 64) 


MUSIC BOXES 


Geneva Music Box, hand - carved 
chalet, 4 tunes, excellent, $450. Pic- 
ture Album music box, six disc rec- 
ords 5" diam., excellent, $85. Stella 
music box, with 48 steel disc 14" 
records, perfect, complete with orig- 
inal stand, $500. All F.O.B. Canton. 
Polaroids 50c, deductible. — Clines, 
876 Pleasant Street, Canton, Mass. 
02021. Phone 617 - 828-1679. au!636 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ ‘‘OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVTA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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MUSIC BOXES 

§ Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm = 

I gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 

\ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are \ 

| money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. \ 

l Hundreds of Music Boxes of every (conceivable type right in stock. \ 

I Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item \ 

| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty = 

| of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

\ Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered, j 

j Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 

= tfc : 
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ALICE HERRMANN, Antiques 
52 North Youngs Rd. 
Williamsville, N.Y. 14221 


Phono: 710 — 634-4608 


/? 
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CUT GLASS 

All pieces listed are of top quality of the Brilliant 
Period. Clear and brilliant, and in proof condition. 
Photos on request. Photo (A) Cylinder shape vase. 
16" tall, 4W diam. Intaglio cut flowers and leaves 
in two section, vertical prLsm cutting between. 

Signed ‘'Fry” $85.00 

(B) Trump(‘L Vnse. 14" tall. 5" top diam. 28.00 

(C) Vase 17" tall, largest diam S&". top AW*. 
Intaglio cut Mumm like flowers and leaves. 
Vlne-like "V” grooves spiral from bottom to 

top. A magnificent piece 95.00 

(D) Vase 10" tail. A graceful shape and well 

cut 48.00 

(E) Punch Bowl. Two-part. 12" diam. x 12" 

hi. Large pin wheels. A brillinnt piece 160.00 

(P) Rare shape Pitcher. 7 W* hi. three large 


stars on side surrounded by fern -like cut- 
ting, A very brilliant piece 110.00 

(G) An unusual shaped dish or centerpiece. 

4 hi. Hob stars on sides 
with fine-cutting around top, scalloped and 

notched rim 85 00 

<H) 9" Bowl of unusual shape and" "quaUty7 
Intaglio cut flowers and leaves on sides, 
large star on bottom. Not signed, but the 
floral cutting is like that of Pry or Tu thill. _ 60.00 
Cut glass not pictured: 

#2858 Cruel, Bulbous shape. Stars and fnns. 

7" to top of faceted stopper, clover shape 

spout 15.00 

#2841 Cruet, bulbous, Pinwhecls, 0" hi. clover 

spout _ 14.00 

#2831 8" Fernery, on 3 feet. Plnwheel and 

fans 28. 00 

#2851 5" handled nappy, small stars and 

loops B OO 

#2849, #2870 6" handled nappy. Stars, each.. 10.00 
#2818 Relish dish, SAkIW* pointed oval, 
deeply rounded. Well cut and brill., one 

tiny nick lo.co 

#2911 3*4x8" oval relish dish, shallow, 3 

Hob stars 7.00 

#2827 8" Bowl. 7 Hob stars, large star center 24.00 
#2876 8" Bowl Signed Hawkes. Brilliant deep 
Hob star cutting scnlloped and notched rim 45.00 
#2821 10" dish, 4" hi. An unusual shape with 
flaring sides. Many Hob stars set in panels 

of deep Vee grooving 48.00 

#2555 7" deeply rounded dJsh with two tab 

handles Hob star design. Pine 22.00 

#2568 An unusually fine oval troy or dish. 

9x14 4x2*4" hi. All-over star cutting. Very 

ffno OO.oo 

#2916 Ice tub or flowerpot shaped jar. 7 W' 
diam at top 7" hi. straight sides, flat rim. 

Hob stars in diamond shape panels. A rare 

form and a very fine piece 98.00 

Write your wants In cut glass. Express charges 
extra. 

DEL DARE WARE 

Hand decorated undcrglnze china made at The 
Buffalo Pottery 1908-09. 

Photo 1 to r 

(A) 9" Pitcher, sig. and dated 1908. Street 

Scene; “With a cane - superior Air,” opp. 
side, “This Amazed Me*’ 145.00 

8" Pitcher, same shape os "A’* d. 1909, sig. 

The Fallowfleld Hunt. "The Return" 110.00 

6" Pitcher, same shape os "A” (rare size) 

dated 1008. The Fallowfleld Hunt 95.00 

7" lPtcher. Same shape as "A". The Fallow- 
field Hunt. “Breaking Cover", da. 1908 85.00 

(B) Mustard Jar (rare) 3" d. x 3W." hL "Vil- 
lage Life Ln Ye Olden Days". 1909 60.00 

(C) Vase 7" hi. x 3}&" top. Village Street 

Sceno 45.00 

(D) Tea Pot diam of body 4 W'. "Life in Ye 

Olden Days” 1908 85.00 

(E) Tankard Pitcher. 12 W* hi.. "The Great 

Controversy" dated 1908 150.00 

Handled Mug 4*4" hi. 1909 "Ye Lion Inn” __ 55.00 
Handled Mug, 4*4" hi. 1909 "At the Three 

Pigeons" 60.00 

1 Cup and Saucer 1908. Yo Olden Days 55.00 

1 Cup and saucer 1908 "The Fallowfleld Hunt" 65.00 
4 7*4" Plates. 1908. Ye Village Street, each.. 40.00 

1 10" Plate 1909. Fallowfleld Hunt. "Break- 
ing Cover" 65.00 

2 614" Plates. At Ye Lion Inn. each 30.00 

Tray; 9 14x1214". 1909. "Dancing Yo Minuet" 125.00 

Bowl 9" dl. x 334" hi. Yo Village Tavern 75.00 

7" shallow dish, two closed handles. 1908, Ye 

Lion Inn 60.00 

Dresser Lamp base, 9U" hi. Viltago scene 
(not wired) shape similar to candlestick, 

date mark not distinct 60.00 

8" Plate. Marked Buffalo Chinn. Ye Olde 
Ivory, The Fallowfleld Hunt. "The Death" 30.00 
A Rare Find In Deldare. A service for eight. 

Eight cups and saucers. Ye Olden Days; 

Eight GVt" plates. At Le Lion Inn; Eight 

9V1" Plates. Ye Olden Times.. The set 990.00 

Write your wants in Dcldnre. Shipping extra. auc 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 

found himself repeating* the same old 
things. 

Although the elocutionist’s work 
was completely dissimilar from that 
of George P. Watson, whose rep- 
ertoire consisted of German yodel 
songs, they remind me of each other, 
because Watson, who made records 
for almost 30 years prior to his death 
in 1926, relied on only about 20 songs. 
These he recorded over and over for 
one company after another, and there 
was such a demand for them it was 
seldom any Watson record was cut 
out of a catalog. 

(To be continued) 


LAKE- WILLIAMS 

Gl-25 97th St. Rego Park, N.Y. 11374 

Mail order only — Phone 212 — 592-0594 

1. AZURE BLUE TUMBLE-UP. 7 W* high, ribbed 
fine quality old gloss. Smooth pontll, sparkling 
blue. mint. $18. 

2. STERLING SILVER PLATE on own W* pedestal 
base, 10" dia. all open lattice work detail, center 
e ngrave d wreath with Initial "G". old. $22. 

3. STEUBEN, FLEUR DE LIS VASE, Trumpet 
shaped GREEN clear glass. 12" high, dia. 6W* 
at top. Very slight flake at base, unnoticeable, 
so special at $28. 

4. VASE ROSE COLOR, Sterling Silver flower 
decorations. 12" high, 7" dia. useful old glass 
vase, $14. 

5. COBALT BLUE CASED GLASS VASE, swirled 
glass, ruffled neck. 8" high. 5" dia. White cased 
lining, smooth pontll, this is really a beautiful 
old piece, $29. 

6. BLUE SHADING TO OPALESCENCE SAUCE or 
BON BON DISH. 2 handles, star pressed bottom. 
5" dia. 2" high. To busy to check pattern, so, 
$9.50. 

7. PITCHER with LID. COBALT BLUE. 9" high. 
Self lid and graceful handle, brilliant deep 
blue for the cobalt collector, old, $32. 

Write wants. Postage and Insurance extra, excess 
refunded. Stamp, please. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

auc 


ANNE SERKA 
Cuba, N. Y. 14727 

Tel.; 716 — 968-2663 

Choice Flint: 

Superb pair of can dies ticks, part biown, part 
pressed, prob. Pittsburgh. McK pi 19L #2 
& Leo pi 180 left, for blown socket and 
manipulated double knop shall; Lee pi 180 


iibiu, lur pressed case, adoui a m. rcare 

& mint $125.00 

Sandwich Tulip celery vase, Leo pi 201 left, 

McK pi 201 #40. 934" hi. Mint 33.00 

Sandwich muzzled bear pomade Jar, white 

opaque, 334" hi. Flake on cheek 25.00 

Pair opalescent Sandwich tie-backs, Lee pi 19 

top center; 2*4" dia. Mint 14.00 

Blown-molded dish in Gll-16. base Diamond 
Type unknown with 12 diamonds. Shape 
D6; top dia. 5*,£"; base 234"; l*/ 8 " hi. Un- 
usually thick. Mint 40.00 

Rare salt, Neal CG 10, Providence Flint 

Gloss Co. Mint 65.00 

Collectors Hems: 

Bennington Parian trinket box, Barret pi 

328F. Mint 22.50 

Rockingham mixing pitcher, 4}£" hi., 6" dia. 

shape Barret pi 148B. Mint 18.50 

Ironstone Lily of the Valley covered sugar. 

7 Vs" hi. to flower finial, 6*4" wide with 
handles; Thomas Hughes, Burslem. Small 
immaterial chip underneath inside rim of 

lid - 14.00 

Mettiach covered honey dish with attached 
tray in ribbed gray stoneware with sprig- 
ged on trailing vine touched with silver 
lustre. Marked with Mettiach medallion 
seal on bottom, 7" 1., 6 W* w., 4" h. to 

finial 22.00 

Amber Warner's Sale Kidney & Liver Cure 

bottle. Mint 7.50 

Transportation extra. auc 




D. W. mWIN, JR. 

12418 So. 33rd Omaha, Nebr. 68123 

Phone: 291-7858 

1. TEAPOTS: RIDGWAY'S ORIENTAL (Indiv) 
(Bl&Whlte). $10. ROSEMED ALLION (No Lid) 
double wire hande 6" h. $24. DELFT (B1& 
White) Windmill Shape, Crazing, $15; COBALT 
BLUE hr. glaze over pottery, dec. with gold & 
enam. firs. English, Crack in bottom, $5; HALL 
- 6 cup, blue w/gold trim, late but nice $4. 

2. MINIATURE ON IVORY: (Framed) bust of man 
with white powdered wig. blue high collared 
coat, on back written "Sir John Leslie an 
eminent natural philosopher. J. Finlay, 1829." 
216x3" overall, $70. FINE! 

3. TIFFANY: Tiff. Stud Stamp box. Zodiac design, 
gold bronze, 4x2" No. 802, $25, 4 gold Irid. 
shades ea sgnd LCT $40. 

4. PORTRAIT TRINKET BOX: Round. 2" dia. 
cobalt, gold trim. Bust of lovely lady, powdered 
wig, plumed hat, etc. Signed "Georges." Porce- 
lain, 3 bl star mrks on bottom $25. 

6. MT. WASHINGTON: Pr. Salt & Peppers (melon 
shaped) enameled flowers on opaque wh ground. 
Inner threading gone on one. Otherwise fine. 
Only $25. 

0. NORTHWOOD CUSTARD: Flared top 4" high 
vase -spooner. Grape & Leaf pattern. Good nut- 
meg. $35. 

7. IRISH BELLEEK : 6 oval open salts. Black. Mrk. 
Shell pattern. $8 ea. or $45 all. Other Irish 
Bel leek. Write wants. 

8. COSMOS: Blue band. 4 pc. table set. Butter 
dish, cov. sugar, creamer, spooner, $155. 

9. CARNIVAL: Water Set. Pitcher, 6 tumblers, 
orange, peaches decor, $100. Much other Carni- 
val. Write wants. 

10. TOBY MUGS: WINSTON CHURCHILL 0" h., 
Burgess & Leigh Mrk. MONTGOMERY. 6" high. 
Royal Don 1 ton. $25 ea. Other Toby's (Min.) 

11. LIMOGES CHOCOLATE POT: 9" h.. delicate 
lavender floral dec., most graceful shape. A. 
La n tender. $25. 

Postage extra. Stamp please. auo 


THE ROCHELLE COMPANY 
G.P.O. Box 1939 New York, N.Y. 10001 


Mid-Summer Specials: 


1 . 


4. 


6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Limoges plate, 9’:4". colorful, duck in wa- 
ter. pierced for hanging 

Vllleroy & Boch, blue & white plate. 12". 

Classical scene, pierced for hanging 

9" game plate, large bird In center, four 
birds around border, pierced for hanging. 

slight wear. Bavarian 

10*4" Hunt Plate, man & woman on 
horseback. Colorful and interesting, pierced 

for hanging. Germany 

9" Fmlfc plate, white center, gold border 

with red apDles and blossoms. Austria 

Mush set, Coalport Indian Tree pattern. 
Bowl, 3" x 6". pitcher 5" high. Beauti- 
fully decorated 

Ring handled, cut glass n apple. Heart <fc 

Fail design 

Cut & etched tumblers, each ___ 

S/P knife rests, also porcelain and crystal 
- write wants 


$14.00 

19.50 

10.00 

14.00 

5.00 

25.00 

15.00 

7.00 


Postago extra. auo 

▲..a. a. .a, .a. ala. .a. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Edgar L. 
Davenport 

By JIM WALSH 
PART II 
I. Victor Records 

Wc told last month of Edgar L. 
Davenport's making, in 1905, his first 
records — a pair of two-minute Edi- 
son wax cylinders. Now we may pro- 
ceed to his first appearance on discs. 

In June, 1906, Victor announced a 
single-faced 10-inch record, 4701, on 
which Davenport recited “Jim Blud- 
soe," as he had done for Edison. The 
monthly supplement description said : 

“Mr. Davenport is one of the best 
character actors in America and is now 
supporting Raymond Hitchcock in 'The 
Galloper.' He has given us a rendition 
of this fine poem by the late John Hay 
which is a master-piece. Every syllable 
is so distinct that nothing is lost, even 
in the portions where Mr. Davenport 
speaks almost in a whisper.” 

For the benefit of those not famil- 
iar with Hay's poem, it may be ex- 
plained that Jim Bludsoe was a Ne- 
gro stoker on a steamship, The 
Prairie Bell, who sacrificed his life 
to save other persons during an ex- 
plosion. Though not great poetry, it 
is an eloquent plea for racial toler- 
ance and understanding. 

A month later, two more Davenport 
records were issued, 4711, a 10 -inch 
version of the patriotic poem, “Sheri- 
dan’s Ride," and a 12-inch single- 
faced offering, 31529, of our old 
friend, “Lasca." The supplement de- 
scription was accompanied by a good 
photograph of Davenport, which I 
have had copied for illustration here- 
in, together with the descriptive mat- 
ter concerning the record. (See p. 38). 

August brought one of Davenport's 
less successful offerings, which had 
a short life in the Victor catalog, 
although he recorded it a few years 
later for Columbia. It was 4752, John 
Boyle O’Reilly’s verses, “In Bohe- 
mia." 

The supplement described it as “a 
clearly-spoken rendition of . . . 


O'Reilly's famous description of the 
enchanting realm of Bohemia, one of 
the most popular poems in existence." 
Popular it may have been, but it did 
not make a hit with Victor record 
buyers. 

Perhaps the least known of all 
Davenport's records was issued in 
September, 1906. On 4809, an eight- 
inch single-faced record — a size that 
was discontinued when double-faced 
discs were introduced two years later 
— he recited, “Wynken, Blynken and 
Nod," which was also called “Chil- 
dren’s Series, No. 3.” 

This description was given: “Eu- 
gene Field's delightful account of the 
adventures of three little Dutch chil- 
dren; recorded especially for the little 
ones." In the complete catalogs that 
followed, this was identified only as 
a children’s record without Daven- 
port's name being mentioned as the 
artist. Probably very few peo])le to- 
day have it. 

The actor also was represented in 
September by a 10-inch disc of an- 
other John Hay poem, “Little Breech- 
es," 4808. Supplement Editor Sam 
Rous commented: 

"Those who have admired Mr. Daven- 
port’s splendid record of ‘Jim Bludsoe’ 
will note with pleasure lhat he has given 
ns this month another famous poem by 
Hie late John Hay. ‘Little Breeches’ is 
familiar to everyone, and Mr. Davenport 
has recited it most effectively.” 

I wonder how many present-day 
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Americans are familiar with that 
pathetic little poem l 

In October, on 4834, Davenport 
brought out one of his standbys, good 
old “Barbara Frietchie,” and Mr. 
Rous said; “John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier’s famous poem which is known 
to every schoolboy. Mr. Davenport 
has given us a fine rendition of this 
patriotic number." 

When Edgar finally did get around 
to giving his admirers a bit of 
Shakespeare, they received extremely 
short comments. In February, 1907, 
on a soon-to-be cut out eight-inch 
record, 4942, Davenport recited “The 
Seven Ages." I suppose there are 
copies of it still around, but I have 
never seen one. 

And that, with one exception, com- 
pleted the list of Davenport's single- 
faced Victor records. When the 1909 
catalog appeared only four of the 
titles were left: “Lasca “Sheridan's 
Ride," “Jim Bludsoe," and “Little 
Breeches." 

The exception, which came out in 
1909, is a disc that few people now 
living have heard. It was listed in 
the January, 1910, catalog under the 
heading of “Special Records," and 
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the following explanation was given: 

"On this and the following page are 
listed a special series of records which 
are not usually carried in stock by deal- 
ers because they are of interest only to 
certain classes of people — religious 
communities, societies and persons in 
certain sections of the country. 

“Many novelties will be added to this 
list in the future. Any of these special 
records will be promptly ordered by your 
dealer on request. Every record will be 
up to the highest standard of Victor 
quality.” 

Davenport’s “special record” was 
5747, “The Power of Habit,” which 
was described as “a temperance reci- 
tation,” written by John B. Gough: 

"A famous dramatic recitation much 
used in prohibition and temperance work. 
Mr. Davenport’s description of the ulti- 
mate end of the drinker, represented by 
the fatal voyage down the Niagara, is 
a most thrilling one.” 

I’d like to hear it! 

Meanwhile, with the introduction 
of double-faced records, “Sheridan’s 
Ride” and “Little Breeches” were 
combined on 16252. In April, 1909, 
Davenport was back with a new of- 
fering, a “humorous talk” called “Au- 
tobiography of a Chicken,” issued on 
double-faced record, 16260. 

To me the humor is so forced and 
falls so flat I have no doubt it ma- 
terially reduced the sale of an ex- 
cellent Billy Murray ragtime number, 
“Jennie,” on the B side. 

The supplement description of the 
record, which was cut out by May, 
1911, said: 

"Mr. Davenport, although best known 
to the Victor public by his serious num- 
bers, is also a comedian of ability, and 
his repertoire contains many humorous 
recitations. Here is the post-mortem 
history of a familiar domestic bird, 
which will strike a sympathetic chord 
in those of us who have been obliged to 
spend some time in an average boarding- 
house, where it is frequently necessary 
to serve Gallus domesticus in as many 
different forms as possible. 


“On the reverse side Mr. Murray gives 
us an amusing imitation of Eddie Leon- 
ard’s familiar style of singing, which is 
something like this: ‘Je-heh-heh-heh- 
heh-ny.' It may not look amusing in 
cold type, but just listen to Murray sing 
the song!” 

“Jim Bludsoe” was copied on 16400 
with William P. Hooiey’s rousing 
“Asleep in the Deep,” but the Hooley 
side was re-doubled in October, 3 911, 
with “The Larboard Watch,” by Har- 
ry Macdonough and Hooley, and 
“Bludsoe” was dropped from the list. 
It obviously was considered a handi- 
cap to the sale of the Hooley song, 
but it had been a popular single-faced 
disc and it is odd that it was not 
combined with some other Davenport 
recitation. 

“Lasca,” always a consistent seller, 
found its coupling on 35090, with the 
great cornet virtuoso, Herbert L. 
Clarke, playing his own “Caprice 
Brilliante.” This was a poor combi- 
nation from the standpoint of suit- 
ability, but the record continued to 
sell and remained in the catalog 
through virtually the remainder of 
the acoustic recording period. 

Edgar Davenport was to make just 
one more appearance in the Victor 
double-faced record catalog. For the 
November, 1910, supplement, on rec- 
ord 16649, he recited another Eugene 
Field poem, “Little Boy Blue.” The 
other side was a gospel hymn, “Hid- 
ing in Thee,” sung by Harry Anthony 
and James F. Harrison (John Young 
and Frederick J. Wheeler) . Again, 
this was a poor coupling, but the rec- 
ord sold well for a long time. 

The supplement said: 

“A rather unusual combination is of- 
fered here — on one side a new gospel 
hymn by those accomplished singers, 
Anthony and Harrison, and on the other 
a recital of that most touching of all 
poems of childhood, Eugene Field's 
'Little Boy Blue,’ by Edgar L. Daven- 


port, whose ‘Lasca* and other recita- 
tions are well-known to record buyers.” 

That was the last Victor record by 
Edgar L. Davenport. Presumably, he 
had exhausted his repertoire of 
“short take” poetry that was con- 
sidered suitable for recording. But 
he was not through with making 
records. 

II. Other Recordings 

Not much space is required to deal 
with Davenport’s recordings other 
than Edison and Victor. In 1911 he 
visited the Columbia studios, and a 
10-inch record, A933, was issued, cou- 
pling “Jim Bludsoe” and “In Bohe- 
mia.” A 12-inch, A5218, was devoted 
to — as might be guessed — “Lasca” 
and a version of “Sheridan’s Ride” 
that perhaps included more stanzas 
than the 10-inch Victor. 

In 1913 another 10-inch, A1371, 
combined “Barbara Frietchie” with 
Tennyson’s “Charge of the Light Bri- 
gade,” which Davenport seems not 
to have recited for any other com- 
pany. 

Apparently he made no Zonophone 
discs. The Columbias, of course, were 
listed under perhaps a score of labels, 
including Standard, United, Climax, 
Harmony, Star, and others too many 
to mention. 

Davenport appeared briefly in the 
Indestructible cylinder lists, which 
were also called Columbia’s cylinders 
until 1913, and were carried in mail 
order catalogs under several different 
names. In September, 1910, he was 
represented by a two-minute record 
of “Jim Bludsoe,” 1396, and a four- 
minute, 3119, of “Sheridan’s Ride.” 
In October, on four-minute 3143, he 
resurrected “Lasca.” 

The comedian-tragedian also made 
four U.S. Everlasting cylinders. A 
pair of the two-minute type appeared 
in late 1908 or early 1909, “The 
Chicken,” 268 and 267, “A Tale of a 
Postage Stamp.” 

In 1912 came two of the four-min- 
ute type, 1381, “Lasca,” and 1382, 
“Sheridan’s Ride.” It looks as if al- 
most every American record company 
felt it must have those rather hack- 
neyed recitations in its catalog. 

In the U.S. catalog for October, 
1912, “Lasca” is described as; 

"The story of a Western pioneer whose 
emotional sweetheart sacrifices her life 
to save him, overtaken by a herd of 
Texas steers. A very fitting orchestral 
arrangement, which, combined with the 
wonderful rendition, makes it most at- 
tractive.” 

“Sheridan’s Ride” received this 
write-up : 

"One of the most popular recitations 
known to Americans. The poem will al- 
ways be popular with our patriotic 
younger people on account of its own 
poetic inspiration, and the memory of 
'Little Phil.’ a hero of the great strug- 
gle.” 

“The Chicken” was briefly dis- 
missed as “a comic recitation by one 
of the best raconteurs living,” and 
“The Tale of a Postage Stamp” with: 
“The little 'two-center’ tells how it 
got stuck on a blue envelope and what 
followed.” 

Ill End of Career 

As far as I can learn, Edgar L. 
Davenport made no more records af- 
ter his last Columbia was issued in 
1913. The late John L. Norton Sr., a 
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lifelong resident of Boston, told me 
the actor began to suffer from im- 
paired hearing and spent his last 
years working in a Boston music 
store. 

Mr. Norton had the impression Ed- 
gar Davenport succumbed to. influ- 
enza during the 1918 epidemic, but 
wasn’t certain of that. I do not know 
whether he was married and had 
children, or what survivors there 
were other than his brother, Harry. 

Harry Davenport, who was four 
years younger than Edgar, died Au- 
gust 9, 1949, at his home in Holly- 
wood, Calif, aged 83, of a heart at- 
tack. Variety described Harry as: 

“One of the screen's foremost character 
actors. He was on the stage and in pic- 
tures for 78 years, appearing as a boy 
on the same bill with Lotta Crabtree. 
A native of Philadelphia, he appeared at 
the old Chestnut Street Theater in ‘Da- 
mon and Pythias' at the age of five. 
He had just appeared in the Rosalind 
Russell sLarrer, ‘My Next Husband,' for 
Columbia. 

“Since 1936 he had appeared in 113 
films. His father was the well-known 
tragedian, E. L, Davenport. Survived by 
a son, Edward L., television producer, 
and three daughters, Mrs. Dorothy Dav- 
enport Reid, Kate, and Ann.” 

Apparently, Harry Davenport, like 
his aunt Jean, was an “ inf ant phe- 
nomenon!” His daughter Dorothy 
was married to Wallace Reid, one of 
the most popular film stars from 45 
to 50 years ago, who died tragically 
from narcotics addiction. For years 
afterward, Dorothy Davenport Reid 
carried on a crusade against danger- 
ous drugs. I believe she is still living. 

Edgar L. Davenport, within an- 


other year, will have been dead a half 
century. But his voice continues to 
live on the discs and cylinders of 
thousands of record collectors. 

It’s too bad the phonograph hadn’t 
been invented in Dickens’ day, to let 
us hear the voices of Mr. and Mrs. 
Vincent Crummies, “The Infant Phe- 
nomenon,” Miss Snevellicci, Nicholas 
Nickleby and the other members of 
that glorious troupe! 

(The End) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 35) 

politan was on the matinee of April 
12, 1928, as Marina in “Boris Godou- 
nov,” with Chaliapin in the starring 
role. Subsequently, a few perform- 
ances in Europe marked the end of 
her career in opera. 

Gordon’s was a beautiful and ex- 
tensive contralto voice which did full 
justice to her roles, among them 
Eboli, Laura, Fricka, Amneris, Car- 
men, Brangaene, Venus, Dalila, and 
Margaret in “Le Roi d’Ys.” 

In the 30’s Jeanne Gordon was 
confined in a private mental institu- 
tion in Macon, Mo., where she passed 
away on February 21, 1952. 

Volume 2 of the Canadian Centen- 
nial Issue presents the fabled Emma 
Albani and the superb Pauline Don- 
alda, each in all but one of their 
recording's — which, again, is a boon 
to the collecting world. 



ALBANI as Desdemona in "Otello" 


CANADDYN CENTENNIAL ISSUE - 
Volume 2, Rococo 5255. Details in fore- 
going. 

Side I — EMMA ALBANI 1. Theodora: 
Angels ever bright and fair 2. 11 Pen- 
sieroso: Sweet bird. 3. Serse: Ombra mai 
fu 4. Le Pre'-aux-Clercs: Souvenirs du 
jeune age 5. L'Ete (Chaminade), 6. 
Home, Sweet Home (Bishop) 7. Robin 
Adair (Traditional) 8. Ave Marie (Bach- 
Gounod). 

Side II — PAULINE DONALDA I. 
Spoken Introduction by Mme. Donalda. 
2. Don Giovanni: Vedrai, carino 3. I 
Pagliacci: Ballatella 4. Boheme: Mi chi- 
amano Mimi 5. Faust: Air des Bijoux 
6. Love’s way (Tosti) 7. Who can tell 
me? (Wynne) 8. Si mes vers avaient des 
ailes (Hahn). 

Emma Albani 

The legendary, 24-carat Golden Age 
representative, Emma Albani (nee 
Marie Louise Cecile Emylie de La- 
jeunesse) was born in Chambly, near 
Montreal, on November 1, 1847. 

She began studying music at the 
age of five. During her ’teens, after 
her mother’s death, the family moved 
to Albany, N.Y., where she began 
singing and occasionally playing the 
organ in a church. 

The young girl’s singular talents 
came to the attention of the Catholic 
bishop, upon whose initiative funds 
were raised to send her t.> Europe 
to study under Duprez in Paris and, 
later, Lamperti in Milan. 

Albani’s debut took place in Messi- 
na, Sicily, as Amina in “La Sonnam- 
bula,” in 1870. Other engagements 
succeeded in Sicily, Florence, and 
Malta. 

Her London debut came next, at 
Covent Garden in “La Sonnambula,” 
on April 2, 1872. The following sea- 
son she sang at the Theatre des 
Italiens in Paris. 

Appearances in Russia followed, 
and on October 21, 1874, New York 
first heard her at the Academy of 
Music, as Amina, apparently a fa- 
vorite role for her debuts. 

On December 23, 1891, she made 
her initial bow to the Metropolitan 
audience in “Rigoletto,” and then in 
“Faust,” “Otello,” “Don Giovanni” 
(Continued on page 44) 



This is not the Vincent Crummies Troupe. Instead it is an American group which 
called itself the Superba Miniature Musical Comedy Co. Harry BeGne, a St. Petersburg, Fla-, 
HOBBIES reader, found this picture and sent it to Jim Walsh who thought it well suited to 
illustrate the article about Edgar L. Davenport. 

A poster indicated the Troupe was appearing at the Mission Theater in Shelby (state 
not given) on Monday, January 13. Judging by the costumes, the year was 1913, but Jan- 
uary 13 also occurred on Monday in 1907, 1919, and 1 925- 

Jim is hoping to give some information later about the personnel of the Superbas. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


James Brockman 

By JIM WALSH 

Many readers, I imagine, will look 
puzzled when they see the name at 
the top of this page. “James Brock- 
man they will say. “Never heard 
of him! Who is he?” 

It is true that James Brockman 
does not belong in this department 
if the title, “Favorite Pioneer Record- 
ing Artists/’ is construed strictly. He 
was a pioneer recording artist, but, 
as far as I know, he made only five 
records — all little heard, of two- 
minute Edison wax cylinders. Con- 
sequently, he cannot be ranked among 
the favorites. 

Nevertheless, I think Brockman is 
worthy of a biographical sketch for 
more than one reason. When he died 
May 22, 1967, in Santa Monica, Cal,, 
he was one of the very few remaining 
men and women who had made rec- 
ords in the long gone days when the 
cylinder was the most popular form 
of phonograph sound production. 

And, as a successful song writer, 
Brockman had a hand in composing 
some of the greatest popular hits 
American musical history ever has 
known. 

I’ll begin with a brief account of 
Brockman's life, based on a write-up 
in the ASCAP Biographical Diction- 
ary of Composers, Authors and Pub- 
lishers. The sketch says Brockman, 
who was of Jewish descent, was born 
December 8, 1886. He consequently 
was about midway between 80 and 
81 when he died. 


The impression is given that he 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, but this 
is not explicitly stated. He was edu- 
cated in the Cleveland public schools 
and at the Cleveland Conservatory 
of Music, with .private tutors who 
gave him singing instruction. 

Brockman apparently was very 
young, if the given birth date is cor- 
rect, when he toured with musical 
shows and in vaudeville and became 
a dialect comedian who wrote his own 
special material. It included such 
songs as “Wop, Wop, Wop,” “Gari- 
baldi,” “Marianna,” “That’s Yiddisha 
Love/' “Abie, Take an Example From 
Your Fadder,” “Yompin Yiminy Yon- 
son,” and “Strumberry, Pich, Happle 
Pies.” 

After leaving vaudeville, he be- 
came a staff member of popular mu- 
sic publishing houses and a staff 
writer for Hollywood motion picture 
studios. He wrote the musical show, 
“Tempotations of 1936.” 

Among the songs which he helped 
write, usually doing the lyrics, were 
“Pm Forever Blowing Bubbles,” 
“Golden Gate (Open for Me),” 
“Feather Your Nest/’ “I’m Like A 
Ship Without A Sail/’ “I Faw Down 
and Go Boom,” “I Know What It 
Means to be Lonesome,” “Down 
Among the Sheltering Palms,” “As 
Long as the Shamrock Grows Green,” 
and “Let’s Grow Old Together.” 

He was living in the Ambassador 
Hotel in Los Angeles when the AS- 
CAP book was published. 

Variety's death notice repeats most 
of this information, but adds that 
Brockman had been a charter mem- 
ber of ASCAP since 1921. In song 
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writing he collaborated chiefly with 
James Kendis and Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne (Nat) Vincent. At one time 
he headed the music publishing firm 
of Kendis & Brockman. Variety says 
he was survived by a daughter, but 
her name is not given. 

There will be further consideration 
of Brockman’s songs at the end of 
this article. New we'll discuss his 
records. 

II. Brockman's Edison Cylinders 

Again assuming that the already 
quoted birth rate is correct (and 
Variety says he was 80 at his death), 
James Brockman was less than 21 
when he began making Edison cylin- 
ders. However, the pictures of him, 
which Edison published in monthly 
supplements, looked like those of a 
considerably older man. I would put 
him down, on the strength of his 
photographs (one of which I hope to 
show), as being anywhere from 25 
to 30. Probably the pictures do him 
an injustice or he looked older than 
his years. 

The comedian-composer's first cyl- 
inder was listed in the Edison month- 
ly supplement for December, 1907. It 
was his own Italian dialect composi- 
tion, “Marianna,” and was 9712. The 
supplement said: 

"Our record of this comic Italian dia- 
lect song: has an added interest be- 
cause the composer himself sang- it for 
the record." 

“Marianna” created no great stir, 
and probably was a poor seller. Rec- 
ord buyers in the small towns and on 
the farms, where the cylinder was 
more popular than the disc 60 years 
ago, end not understand or care for 
“foreign” dialect such as Italian and 
Yiddish, and were not likely to buy 
large quantities of such records. 

It is interesting to note that Edi- 
son's English affiliate, which refused 
to import many American comic rec- 
ords on the ground that the humor 
was unintelligible or offensive to 
English listeners, accepted only one 
of Brockman’s cylinders. “Marianna” 
was not among them. 

The London house usually turned 
down such sure-fire sellers in the 
States as Billy Murray's breathless 
renditions of George M. Cohan's pop- 
ular patriotic songs, but nearly al- 
ways issued the “coon songs” by Ar- 
thur Collins and Byron G. Harlan, 
which the English apparently under- 
stood and enjoyed. 

Perhaps Brockman recorded several 
songs at one session, for a month 
later, in January, 1908, he contrib- 
uted what was probably his best sell- 
ing cylinder, “Mariutch,” 9730, an- 
other comic Italian dialect number, 
the work of Andrew B. Sterling and 
Harry Von Tilzer, who were the 
reigning song-writing team of that 
day. 

This is the only Brockman record 
I have. It reveals a pleasant, but not 
distinctive tenor voice, and good Ital- 
ian dialect, judged by vaudeville 
standards. The rendition, however, 
lacks the sparkle and brilliance of 
Eddie Morton's Victor record of the 
song, listed under the longer title, 
“Mariutch Make-a the Hootch-a-Ma- 
Cooch.” 


A Jonci 

lakes the older ones back once effletoj 
I t»-]L t hr child something about the chil< ufeot f 
tt a a< compamment. 


James Brockman Chas. D*A1 naine 



DIALECT SINGER JAMES BROCKMAN is included in this group of recording 
artists whose photos were shown in the Edison record list for July, 1907. The name of 
John Kimmel, the accordion player, is misspelled as Kimmble. 
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1 1-« 'titrati ’ ha* >ab»liimc<i au Kdi- 
Dun M • i •]■ ! k. -•'■n! ti<r the nine honored tin 
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• iif '•> "ur V\V«iem ulrMticn, a* pre- 
in the abnrr drawing 


“HAPPY HOOLIGAN" MADE HAPPY- 
In Hie days when James Brockman was 
making 'Edison wax cylinders, Happy Holli- 
gan was the most popular Sunday “funny 
paper" character. This drawing of him wear- 
ing an 'Edison cylinder instead of his usual 
tin can for a hat, was taken from a 1903 
issue of the Edison Phonograph Monthly . 


I admit being* partial to Morton, 
whom I .consider one of the very 
finest of the pioneer recording come- 
dians. 

In February, on 9750, Brockman 
was heard in “Garibaldi,” described 
as "a very melodious Italian dialect 
song, of a sentimental nature, sung 
for our record by the composer." This 
was the one that Edison’s English 
branch issued, and the following long- 
er description of it was given in the 
February, 1908, English edition of 
the Edison Phonograph, Monthly: 

“A most melodious Italian dialect song 1 , 
of a sentimental nature, rendered by the 
composer. It tells of the 'over the sea' 
wooing of Garibaldi, who makes ‘a-lot 
a-money, this country very fine.’ He 
writes to Marie in ‘Sunny Italy,' telling 
of his love, and she answers: 

‘My Garibaldi, good Italian man, 

My Garibaldi, love-a you all I can; 
Good-a-bye, my Italee, 

Ply across the sea, 

Just-a you and me. 

Viva my Garibaldi, good Italian man.' 

“Mr. Brockman’s method of singing 
Italian dialect selections makes comment 
unnecessary.” 

I’ll comment that the words of 
“Garibaldi” don't make much more 
sense than if they were some of the 
things written nowadays. And that 


it seemed a requirement that the 
heroine, of almost every song about 
an Italian girl, had to be named 
Marie. 

Irving Berlin published his first 
song, “Marie From Sunny Italy,” in 
1907, about the time Brockman's 
“Garibaldi" came out. And Berlin 
later used the same idea in “Stay 
in Italy,” and “I’ll Take You Back 
to Italy,” in the latter of which the 
girl, of course, was Marie. 

In March, 1908, Brockman had. a 
cylinder, 9776, of another Italian dia- 
lect song, “Moolbarri,” written by 
Junie McCree. The title of this rec- 
ord surely was enough to kill its sale. 
The description said : 

“An Italian dialect song, comic in 
character and telling of an Italian’s af- 
fection for Mulberry Street, New York, 
and why he likes it better than Broad- 
way, the Bowery or Fifth Avenue.” 

With such a specialized regional 
appeal, it is easy to see why English 
Edison did not “pick up" this record. 

Brockman dropped out of Edison 
lists until July, 1909, although, for 
some reason, a photograph of him 
was published in the April, 1909, 
supplement. His last offering was 
10165, “Abie, Take an Example from 
Your Fadder,” a Jewish dialect song- 
written by himself which Monroe Sil- 
ver also recorded for Victor, with 
Arthur Collins singing* one of his 
favorite “coon" ditties, “Below the 
Mason-Dixon Line," on the other side, 
16841. Silver’s record, however, was 
not issued until April, 1911. The Edi- 
son supplement said: 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

(Eatab. Switzerland 1815) 

Complete Repair Service - All Types 
All Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought & Sold 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 

tfe 


rt CrTDiCV PLAYER PIANOS 
CLCLifUrr PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With o Compact Low-Cost Leo Silent Suction Unit 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000‘S IN USE 

writ* to 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

Box 595, Tujungo, Calif, 
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MUSIC BOXES 

1 Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm j 

i gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY EE- = 
I SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are \ 
l money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. \ 
| Hundreds of Music Boxes of every .conceivable type right in stock. \ 

l Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item j 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty j 
§ of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. = 

I Barringtan - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island \ 

j tfc E 
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“A Hebrew dialect song in which a 
prosperous Hebrew gives some timely, 
though humorous, advice to his son. The 
record will show that Mr. Brockman is 
qui te as good in Hebrew dialect as he 
is in Italian." 

And that was the last of James 
Brockman's records issued by Edison. 
I remember, though, that Billy Mur- 
ray told me Brockman sometimes 
wrote material in later years for 
recording artists, and had a part in 
contriving “Mike" Silver’s once enor- 
mously popular Victor comic sketch, 
“Cohen at the Picnic,” 18608 issued 
in November, 1919. Brockman shared 
in the royalties on the sale of the 
record, and Billy, who played several 
small parts in the skit, said he also 
was “cut in” and his first royalty 
statement was for $1,400. 

III. Brockman as a Popular 
Song Writer 

Aside from the dialect numbers 
already mentioned, Jim Brockman's 
first outstanding* success as a song- 
writer seems to have come in 1912 
when he did the words of “As Long 
as The Shamrock Grows Green” to 
music by Nat Osborne. This was an 
amusing example of the frequent 
(Continued on page 44) 



MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
LLOYD G. KELLEY 


28 East 12th Street 
New York, N, Y. 10003 
Send for list of over 200 tunes, plus 
list of restored musical boxes. 

A constant advertiser In HOBBIES 

for more than 28 rears. tfe 




WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 39) 

willingness of Jewish composers to 
write in praise of the homeland of 
their traditional antagonists, the 
Irish. 

Then came a really big hit in 1915, 
"Down Among the Sheltering Palms," 
for which he wrote the words and 
Abe Olman the music, and which to- 
day is regarded as a “standard.” 

With the success of “I’m Always 
Chasing Rainbows” in 1918, a series 
of "hard luck" songs became popular, 
and Brockman and his associates 
were among the most skilled writers 
of these. One, "Fm Forever Blowing 
Bubbles," was a much bigger hit than 
“Rainbows." The words of this .com- 
position were credited to Jaan Ken- 
brovin and the music to J. W. Kellette. 

It is a little-known fact that Jaan 
Kenbrovin was only a composite name 
for James Kendis, James Brockman, 
and Nat Vincent. As can be seen 
"Kenbrovin" contains the first three 
letters of each of those names. I have 
never been able to find out whether 
Kellette also was an imaginary com- 
posite character, or whether some- 
body by that name really did write 
the music then disappear forever 
from the popular music field. 

Even Sigmund Spaeth, the late 
"Tune Detective," apparently did not 
know the story behind the name of 
Jaan Kenbrovin, for he did not men- 
tion it in his "History of American 
Popular Music" and misspelled the 
name as "Jean Kenbrevin." 

"I Know What It Means To Be 
Lonesome," which also came out in 
1919, was credited to Kendis, Brock- 
man and Vincent, though another 
"hard luck” opus, "I Am Climbing 
Mountains," bore only the names of 
Kendis and Brockman. 

Early in 1920 the same pair did 
well with "I’m Like a Ship Without 
a Sail” — still working the "why was 
I ever born?" theme for all it was 
worth, and more. They had another 
popular number in "Golden Gate 
(Open for Me.)” 

One of Brockman’s greatest suc- 
cesses was written in 1920 and began 
to be a reigning hit in 1921. It was 
"Feather Your Nest/’ with him and 
Kendis doing the words and Howard 
Johnson the music. It seems the com- 
bined genius of Kendis and Brockman 
should have avoided perpetrating 
such an ungrammatical rhyme as: 

“Love birds there must be in the tree- 

tops high, 

And, sweetheart, they bring messages 

just for you and I." 

On the beautifully sung Victor rec- 
ord by Albert Campbell and Henry 
Burr (with a saxophone obbligato by 
Rudy Wiedoeft), the rhyme was 
changed to: . . high up in each 

tree . . . just for you and me.” This 
was probably done at the insistence 
of Burr, who was an educated man 
with no liking for singing something 
that sounded illiterate. 

(Continued on page 68) 


DOLL BOOKS WANTED 


WAN i ED: out-of-print doll and toy 
books: Doll Collectors of America An- 
nuals, Davies; Jumeau Doll Story, Trim- 
pey; Story of Dolls, Jackson; Toys of 
Other Days, Holmes; Childrens Toys, 
Early ; English Dolls, Puppets, SLarr; 
Doll Book, Canning- Wright; Peep At 
World's Dolls, Elanchard; Dolls of Many 
Lands, Craiger; Dolls on Display, Hoop- 
er; All doll books, many more. — Stephen 
McIntyre, S33 Davie SL., Vancouver, I, 
13. C. Canada. oi.516 


DOLL BOOKS FOR SALE 


DOLLS, MAKERS & MARKS, 2nd edi- 
tion, lncl. large addenda with scores of 
additional marks for the identification of 
dolls, plus all the material in the popular 
first edition. Emire books profusely illus- 
trated with marks of makers in business 
before 1880 and pictures of their dolls. 
Completely new comprehensive Index. 
Paperbound. $7 postpaid. Check with 
order please. "The Age of Dolls,” $6 ppd. 
Both books by E. Coleman, 4316 Van 
Ness St., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

mh62342 


BOOK. “Sew for Schoenhuts”, 12 pat- 
terns, size 14" to 21". Complete outfits 
for boys, girls, toddlers and infants, 
ready to cut or trace, none overlapping. 
Illustrations and instructions, $3.98 post- 
paid from author. — Anna McQuillcin, 
448 School St., Indiana, Pa. 16701 n3046 


WONDERFUL DOLLS OF WAX by Jo 
Elizabeth Gerken. The only book in any 
language about wax dolls. Their history. 
Comprehensive classification. A century 
and a half of Pierotti. The real Mon- 
tanan Story. MUseums and collections 
in the UniLed States, Britain, and the 
Continent. Selected bibliography. Ninety- 
seven halftones. Clothbound $10 postpaid. 
Published by Doll Research Associates, 
Box 6012, College View, Lincoln, Nebr. 
68506 H24093 


DOLL ACCESSORIES 


DOLL HATS. Dress up your doll col- 
lection with the addition of attractive 
doll hats. They're wonderful for gifts for 
the small fry too. I also do doll re- 
pairing, such as rebuilding bodies, feet, 
fingers, shoulders (on the German joint- 
ed dolls that have bisque heads). I can 
mend kid bodies, if they can be mended, 
or make a new cloth body. Satisfaction 
or your money back. — Mary Upshaw, 
Doll Repairing, 2601 Forbes St., Jackson- 
ville 4, Fla. tfx 


DOLL SUPPLIES: Curly mohair, elas- 
tic cord, wigs, doll stands. Send 26c in 
coin or stamp for illustrated, descriptive 
literature, including 17 or more samples 
of mohair and elastic. — Bessie Magee, 
Middlefield 4, Conn. 06455 0G88OI 


DOLL PARTS 


GERMAN blown glass doll eyes. Stamp 
for list. — Lena Swartz, Rt. 6, Box 367, 
Oregon City, Oregon. jel28801 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change In address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rate.) 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 


Porcelain Arms & Legs for China 
and Bisque Dolls. - Our 23rd Year. 
Illustrated Catalog 10c. — Winner's 
P.O. Box 314-H, Yucaipa, Calif. 92399 

mh66501 


10,000 Thank you’s to my customers 
for their friendship and patronage. My 
entire inventory of doll parts now belong 
to Countryside Doll Hospital, R. 2, Sa- 
lem, Ind. It has been a pleasure to serve 
you. — Dorothy J. Rawlings, 44914 3rd 
St. East, Lancaster, Calif. n!22281 


FINE porcelain limbs - beautiful repro- 
ductions for your antique dolls. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Stamped envelope for 
list. — Jean M. Beeson, 9536 Hayvenhurst* 
Sepulveda, Calif. 91343. Jlyl26361 


12,000 ANTIQUE doll parts, complete 
ball jointed bodies, reproduction bisque 
& china limbs. Will try to help you re- 
store or dress your doll. Antique dolls, 
10c for lists. 4 miles east of Salem on 
Rt. 66. — Mrs. Fred Elliot, Countryside 
Doll Hosp. & Antique Shop, Salem R. 2, 
Ind. 47167 068651 


DOLLS WANTED 


WANTED: Old dolls and heads. — 
Goldie Schneider, 1047 West Main, Gales- 
burg, 111. ja6008 


WANTED: Rose O’neill Kewpies and 
Happy Fats dolls or items in any form. 
— Mrs. Virginia Rhule, 824 East Capital. 
Springfield, 111. 62701 jel28041 


AT'S, BRUS, Kewpies, Orsini, small 
French children, characters, single or 
whole collection. — Selfridge, 1221 Phil- 
lips, Vista, Calif. 92033 o3216 


WANTED: A Bru or two, A.T.s, bisque 
headed character dolis, others. Especially 
bisque O’Neill Kewpies and related items. 
Singles or whole collections or Just parts. 
— Rosella Wheeler, 2837 Guajome Lake 
Rd., Vista, Calif. 920S3 0666OI 


WANTED: Shirley Temple Baby doll 
(not regular little girl Shirley doll), by 
Ideal In mint condition with original 
clothes. Cloth, kapok-stuffed body, com- 
position head with molded hair or wig. 
—Louis Langille, 201 W. 86th St., New 

Yo rk, N .Y. 10024 d3656 

WANTED: Edison talking doll. Arthur 
A. Gerling baby doll. Georgene Avrille 
"Bonny Babe." Large all bisque dolls. 
Please give price wanted in first letter. 
— Mrs. O. E. Lynn, 2012 So. 5th, Spring- 
field, 111. 62703. Tel. 217-622-4666 au86 


BUY OLD DOLLS any type and size. 
Particularly with unusual expressions, 
also babies marked Grace S. Putnam or 
Arthur A. Gerling. — B. Lalane, 811 
Hollywood PI., So. Palm Beach, Fla. 

<13084 


BABY DOLLS wanted, preferably chi- 
na small size particularly Bylos, etc. 
Collections bought all types. — Daniel 
Jacoby, 3S3 Andrews Road, East Wlllis- 
ton, N.Y. Q6637 

WANTED: Dolls, singly or collections. 
Especially want Schoenhuts, Georgine 
Averill, Byelo, and character dolls. Also 
miniatures and doll house furnishings. 
Phone 562-7130. — Mrs. Dorsey J. Linn, 
R l, Linn Acres, Bucyrus, Ohio 44820 

Ja64201 


DOLL PATTERNS 


100 PICTURES of old. or antique doll 
dresses, made in full sizes. Also pat- 
terns for dolls, shoes, coats, undies. 
Prices from 50c to $2. Please send stamp 
and 50c in coin for picture, price list, 
and free pattern. — Doll Pattern House, 
100 Summit St., Orange, Mass. 01364 

0126182 


JUMEAU, Fashions and German pat- 
terns wl Lh directions. Catalog 25c. — 

Mrs. Joel Von Blomberg, 2619 Foote Dr., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 85008. aul 22511 
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ANTIQUE ARTS & ENDS 
829 E. Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington Station, N. Y, 

516 - '123-9759 516 - SU 5-3558 

MEMBER N.A.D.A. 

CAT PLATES, MXNTCN, signed 15" dlam. on 
a dellheratelj crazed creamy background, 
white cat climbing roof of Swiss ChalcL to 
join dark cat. Other depicts pr. cats “read- 
ing" irom a book on bcokrcsi, kitten with 
tin can on tail. pr. kit Leas near pc. broken 
china, cal vest-lug beside bowl. AJ1 Ulus, 
largo Sz in blue. Never again will such on 

item be available, ea, $35.00 

STETVENSGRAPH Landing of Columbus. Oct. 

12. 1402, white mat, gold frame 70.00 

BRISTOL VASES pair, 37i" high, light coffee 
color, hand painted large white Sz yellow 
flower Si bud. with small orange flowers 
among green Sz autumn leaves. Perfect cond. 35.00 
ROYAL DCULTON, signed vase, 7" h,, blue Sz 
green leaf border from which liang maroon, 

blue Si white fuchsias 22.00 

GALLE signed cameo triangular bowl, each 
side 6" long. iVs" h., green Sz brown leaves 
floating down on a frost bockgroimd, with 
touches of apricot Sz green, to a brown 

leafy bed 75.00 

WAVECR.EST, signed, oval shaped open box, 

4" 1., 3 1 /," w., 2 1 //' dlam. opening, pink w. 
relief swags, painted blue flowers, delicate 

Sz lovely IC.OO 

OPEN SALTS, unusual, pairs & singles avail- 
able write 

PICKARD, signed 8 Vi" tea pot. cr. Sz s. 4 
cups Si saucers, all over gold decoration, 

balance blue X- gold. Exquisite. Set 95.00 

ROYAL WORCESTER. 1900. cup. saucer. & 
cake plate, flesh colored with swirled border, 
ea. painted with different magnificent flow- 
ers. Cup Jiandle_ beautifully molded — A-bsso-- — _ 
“Tutely the finest. 5 settings available. Each 

set 30.00 

GAME SET marked Carlsbad China. Austria, 

8 -8 Vi" plates and one 7 Vi "x 13" platter, lat- 
ter has magnificent multicolored pheasant 
standing on flower-strewn meadow. 2 plates 
have pair deer In glade. 3 show pr. birds, 

1 pr.. ducks; 1 pr.. rabbits. All with em- 
bossed border & gold trim. Some minor 

chips Sz age lines 35.00 

LOWESTOFT bowl. 1 5 Vi" dlam. 5" h. Gold, 
white & green border from which hang gar- 
lands of red roses Sz purple Sz red flowers 
Sz green leaves. Center has basket with large 
red A purple leaves surrounded by bunches 
of flowers which are reoeated on outer part 

of bowl. Some mhvr stains In porcelain 55 00 

Layaways Invited, Fo-taftc and Insurance extra. 

Notice (be address of our new store. Come visit us 
when you arc in the area. oc 


PAPERWEIGHTS 


Paul Jcknlson series : 

Franklin D. Roosevelt $55.00 

Christopher Columbus 55.00 

(several still available) 

John F. & Jacqueline 

Kennedy 59.00 

double sulphide 


(orders now being taken for 
Dec. delivery) 

Baccarat sulphides: 

Pope Pius regular 
Pope John regular 
John F. Kennedy overlay 
Single white on blue base 
Double blue & white on red base 
Double red and white on blue 
base. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 44) 

“Let's Grow Old Together” was 
written in the 1920s — one of many 
songs with that title. My old friend, 
the late Will Oakland, the famous 
recording counter-tenor, and Ira 
Schuster wrote the words, and Brock- 
man the music. Will featured it for 
years in his radiocasts, using it as 
his theme song. “I Faw Down and 
Go Boom,” a comic song in “kid” 
dialect that was popular in 1929, was 
by Brockman, Leonard Stevens, and 
B. B. Berman. And that seems to be 
about all of Brockman’s songs that 
require mention. 

IV. Conclusion 

I hope enough has been said to 
indicate that James Brockman was 
an important figure for many years 
in the American song-writing world, 
ancl consequently the fact that he 
made five Edison cylinders is worthy 
of remembering. Without being dog- 
matic, it seems safe to say his re- 
cording ^experience _weiit_back about- 
~as far as that of almost anybody 
now alive. 

The late Geoffrey O'Hara, whose 
life story was told in HOBBIES for 
February, 1960 had recorded in 1905. 
He died January 31, 1967, in St. 
Petersburg, Fla. Elise Stevenson, still 
living at the age of 89 in San Clem- 
ente, Calif., began recording in 1906, 
and Elizabeth Wheeler, still active 
in Cleveland, aged 91, began not long 
after that. Outside of them, I can 
think at the moment of no one else 
whose recording experience goes back 
60 years. 

James Brockman’s cylinders un- 
doubtedly are scarce and hard to find 
in good condition. It didn’t take much 
to break that fragile wax. If you 
should happen upon any you should 
acquire them and carefully preserve 
them in remembrance of a gifted man 
whose talents played a definite part 
for two generations in the American 
entertainment scene, and whose death 
brings mournful reflections about 
the inevitable passage of time. 

It is hard to realize the boy who 
was 20 when he made his first rec- 
ords was 80 when he died. But 60 
years is a long, long time in our hu- 
man lives. 
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DECKER & GREENMAN 
8572 V 2 Melrose Ave. 


Pope Pius overlay 

White on red star cut base 


Los Angeles, Calif. 90069 

Phone: (21 1) — 657-3353 or 657-0069 


Priced to sell. Prices on request. 
We also specialize in Russian enam- 
el. Inquiries invited. 

Postage & insurance extra. 


LEO KAPLAN 
3 Chelsea Road 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 10805 

Tel, 914 - 235-5118 


op 




Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements . 



1. Gold Mllteflorc vase 7" t.. signed L.C. Tiffany - 
Favrilo 8412R. 

2. Anibjrina vase 6" t., see Barret piale #1. 

3. Pink Tiffany bowl 7 IS" dia. signed. 

4. Burmese Fnlry lamp a'l" tall with pressed 
Burmese base signed “S. Clark Patent", etc. 
with clear marked candle holder inside. 

5. Unsigned Durand vase, orange-gold with purple 
green leaf & vine dec. 7 ’A" tall. 

Postage Sl ins. extra. Stamp, please. oc 
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BUTTON COLLECTING 

(Continued from page 52) 

closely resembles the head on a well- 
known Har’d Rubber button.* Al- 
though three of the backs bear the 
legend “T.W. & W. - H M - Paris,” 
I suspect that the buttons may be 
copies of an earlier set. The other 
three backmarks consist of an an- 
chor, a flaming grenade, and a circle 
of dots. 

6. Iridescent Pearl, slightly convex, 
with incised pattern. There were a 
number of Pearl buttons among those 
Susan sent me; some carved, and 
some with metal escutcheons and 
nail-head shanks. This makes me 
think that such buttons, which are 
quite plentiful in American collec- 
tions, may have come from France 
originally. 

7. Flat, one-piece silver with in- 
taglio design. Notice the beetle: [ 
did not discover it until I started to 
make the drawing. 

Buttons are well-nigh indestructible 
—more so than their wearers— for 
“buttons" cari“" survive" catastrophes and 
changes which are fatal to men ancl 
women. 

What tales buttons could tell, if 
only they could speak! But since 
they are dumb, we only can imagine 
the adventures they have had; we 
only can picture in our minds the 
garments they adorned and the 
scenes of which they were a part. 

For the present, these Flea Market 
buttons wiLl be mounted by them- 
selves, to form an unique group in 
my collection. But sooner or later, 
they will set out again on their trav- 
els. For buttons are well-nigh in- 
destructible: they outlast the people 
who wear them, and the people who 
collect them. 

Susan also found some fine old 
button moulds at the Market, Later 
on, I will show two or three of these. 
- — o ~ — • 

*See “Button Parade/’ pp. SO (No. 10) 
and ISO (No. 6.) 

ANTIQUES LTD 
2847 N. Campbell Avenue 
Tucson, Arizona 85716 

Phone 326-2791 - Eve. 793-2271 
Pre-Columbian seated figure 10" high 
swollen stomach, open mouth, IN- 

FERMO §75.00 

19 ih century IRON door lock bolt 
and key action, brass fittings, 4" 

n. 6 // 5. 00 

E. X. WELSH gothic shelf clock, 

S-day, running, orig. pict., case 

refin 50.00 

Please inc. suff. post, & ins. 

oml 


. ■ MARGARET- SYV.tRTZ" ” “ “ “ 

7695 S.W. H 1st St. Miami. Fla. 33158 

Demi Tassc act. Rosenthal. $2. 

Large cun Sz saucer all ever lots gold. $15. 

Deep blue cup. gold raised flower, square handle, 
Demi Tassc, $3.30, 

China Sitting up Bunny, $3. 

Covered cheese dish, sprigs of wheat in gold, $15. 
Pair of compotes, clear base and nude, angle stem 
holding up a shollosv bowl of ruby red. $18. 

H.P. signed squatty bulbous pitcher. HoUts abcut 
100 om.. $22.50. 

Pottery serving spoon and pie server, $5. 

Carnival glass Pitcher, Blackberry's. $12 50. 

oo 
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Caractacus 



MAI SALK NOW 


FRANK CROXTON was one of four fam- 
ous recording artists who sang leading parts 
in Sir Edward ‘Elgar's "Caractacus" in a 
performance given by the Apollo Musical 
Club in the Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, 
March 4, 1912. 


The Greatest 
Quartet Basso 


By JIM WALSH 


Quentin Riggs is now working for 
the U.S. State Department in Ger- 
many, but hopes to return home to 
stay in 1968. 

The last time Quentin returned to 
the States on a leave of absence, in 
the spring of 1965, he visited me, as 
usual, and we had an interesting 
discussion concerning the merits of 
the famous pioneer recording male 
quartets. 

We agreed that the "lead” tenors 
were the making of most of the en- 
sembles; the American Quartet, for 
instance, would not have been so pop- 
ular if anybody but Billy Murray 
had been second tenor. Nor would 
the Peerless and Haydn (or Hayden) 
have been so outstanding without 
Henry Burr and Harry Macdonough, 
respectively. 

But we also agreed that, next to 
the star tenor, the bass was the most 
important man in a good quartet, and 
we tried to decide who, out of all the 
honored names that came up for con- 
sideration, was entitled to be con- 
sidered "the greatest quartet basso.” 
Our discussion interested me so much 



THE SHANNON FOUR, 1919. Front, ELLIOTT SHAW; center, LEWIS 
JAMES and CHARLES HART; rear, WILFRED GLENN. 


that I believe the subject will be 
equally attractive to the average rec- 
ord collector. 

Consequently, I have decided to list 
the various well-remembered bassos 
in alphabetical order, fell briefly the 
accomplishments of each, and try to 
decide which of the lot was greatest. 
I shall leave out of consideration fa- 
mous bass singers, such as Arthur 
Middleton and Herbert Witherspoon, 
who were concerned with a somewhat 
more serious type of music, and who 
did not sing regularly, or at all, in 
male voice groups. 

Here then Is the procession: 

DONALD CHALMERS 

This fine artist began making records 
for Edison in 1912, and 1 cannot recall 
that he made solos for any other com- 
pany. Chalmers was the basso of that 
prolific recording group, the Criterion 
Quartet, and became the bass of ihe 
American (Premier) Quartet when Bill 
Hooley died in 1918. Chalmers was also 
bass in the mixed -voice Harmony Four, 
whose other members were Gladys Rice, 
John Young, and George Wilton Ballard, 
and sometimes sang in the Knicker- 
bocker Quartet on Edison discs and cyl- 
inders. Donald Chalmers had a splendid 
voice, but I am not sure whether he 
was entitled to be considered a true 
basso profundo, for the record lists some- 
times called him a baritone. 

He did have one mannerism that was 
annoying to me. He frequently pro- 
nounced English words in an Italianate 
manner. Thus, in “Out On the Deep," 
"fisher" becomes "fee-e-sher." 


FRANK CROXTON 

This famous Kentuckian had one of 
the best voices of any recording basso 
and certainly possessed one of the sound- 
est musical educations. He could sing 
any type of song from ragtime to opera 
and do it well. 

Croxton first appeared in record lists 
around 1912. He was bass of his own 
Frank Croxton Mixed Quartet on Edison 
cylinders, and as soloist for Victor and 
Columbia. Other members of the Quar- 
tet were his wife. Nevada Van Der Veer; 
Agnes Kimball; and Reed Miller. Among 
other things, the Croxton Quartet re- 
corded the Quartet from Rigoletto. 

Later he became bass of the Columbia 



JOHN H. MEYER, GENIAL BASSO, sang 
in thousands of records by the Sterling Trio 
and the Peerless Quartet. 
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Stellar Quartet. Then when Arthur Col- 
lins left the Peerless Quartet, Croxton 
took over the basso duties in it, and 
John Meyer, who had been singing- bass, 
switched to baritone. 

The X-’eerless probably was at its bal- 
anced best during the years Croxton 
sang in it and traveled as a member of 
the Eight Famous Victor Artists. After 
he left the Peerless he became basso of 
the American Singers, with Redferne 
Hollinshead (succeeded by Lambert Mur- 
phy), Charles Harrison, and Vernon Ar- 
chibald as his associates. Croxton, like 
Chalmers, was sometimes called a bari- 
tone by the record companies. 

*‘Big Tom” Daniels was the bass singer 
of the Columbia Quartet so many years 
ago, in the early 1900s, that he has faded 
into obscurity. Not enough is known of 
him and his work to classify him among 
the great bassos. 

In England, Peter Dawson sang bass 
in the Zonophone Quartet and some 
other groups, but was not a regular 
member of any ensemble of permanent 
popularity. He was classified as a bass- 
baritone rather than an out-and-out 
basso. One critic pointed out that he 
sounded like a baritone on his HMV 
discs, while his Edison cylinders, with 
greater depth and clarity, had “the true 
basso ring.” A great artist, but not one 
of the great, quartet bassos. 

Nor can Harry Donaghy, who sang bass 
in the Harmon izers Quartet from 1920 to 
about 1924, be recorded among the lead- 
ers, Donaghy did his work well, but I 
don't think he made any solos, and his 
career was too brief and his experience 
too limited to place him among the 
leaders. 

WILFRED GLENN 

This Is the only one of the bassos I am 
discussing who is still, to my knowledge, 
alive. He lives in retirement in Char- 
lottesville, Va., but I understand is still 
active in church singing. Glenn was, and 
is, a true basso profundo. I don’t think 
any record catalog editor ever called 
him a baritone. 

He became bass of the Shannon Four 
(later Shannon Quartet) when it was 
organized in 1917. The other members 
were Charles Hart; Harvey Hindermy- 
er, who was succeeded by Lewis James 
in 191 S; and Elliott Shaw. 

Glenn remained bass and manager 
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GUS REED, BASSO PROFUNDO. This photo 
is copied from the 'Edison Diamond Disc 
record supplement for January, 1927. 



"BILL" HOOLEY, "THE KING'S" associates in the Edison (Haydn) Quartet consid- 
ered him the greatest of all quartet bassos. 


when it became the Revellers — also 
known as the Singing Sophomores and 
the Merrymakers. He likewise sang bass 
in the Aeolian Mixed Quartet on Vo- 
calion records. 

Bill Glenn is a great veteran and one 
of the real top-notchers among bass 
singers, to whom all honor is due. 


WILLIAM F. HOOLEY 
The late S. H. Dudley, who sang for 
many years with Hooley in the Hayden 
Quartet, referred to him in letters to me 
as “the King of Quartet Bassos,” and 
Harry Macdonough, the Quartet’s star, 
called him “good old Bill Hooley.” and 
added; “I have never known his equal 
as the foundation of a male quartet.” 
John Biel mg, the Hayden’s first tenor, 
expressed the same opinion in conver- 
sation with me. 

Hooley' s career extended from around 
1895 to his death in 1918, and he prob- 
(Continued on page 55) 
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MUSIC BOX COMPANY 
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28 East 12th Street 
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Send for list of over 200 tunes, plus 
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| Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm | 
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ANTIQUES FOR SALE 


SEE MV DISPLAY for color slide rent- 
al program u> stimulate interest In an 
antiques snow. — Lucille Keals, 7337 So. 
Shore JDr., Apt. 1127, Chicago, 111. 60649. 

tfx 

BRASS mortar and pestle 5»4" tall, 
$27.50. Wood Boston State House SW' 
plate, $15. Iron apple peeler, $5.50. Old 
carpet beater, $2.50. A pair intricately 
woven hair bracelets, %" wide, clasp 
wiLh stone decoration, pr. $35. Woven 
hair watch chain with gold fob, $18.50. 
Pink pig in green suitcase bank, $8.50. 
Tall pink milk glass Aladdin lamp, Drape 
pattern, $15. Signed Quezal gas shade 
214 x 6 ", $22.50. Gold filled stretch brace- 
let, round emblem plaque front, $16. 7 Y 2 " 
A. Koch grape plate, $12.50. White car- 
nival vintage rose bowl, chip on two 
feet. $28. Delaware vase, clear with 
cranberry leaves, gold trim, 8" tall, 
$30.50. 2 Honeycomb goblets, each $2.50. 
Pressed Leaf goblet, $5,50. Buckle gob- 
let. $7.50. — Ozark Trail Antiques, Hen- 
derson, Arkansas. 72541 nl489 

Stop and see bottles and other 
miscellaneous antique items at the 
Krafts Antiques Shop, downtown, 
Holyrood, Kansas, Hwy. Old 45, now 
156. Showing every Sunday from 1 
to 5. je!20002 

We are always interested in buy- 
ing the following items: signed Lib- 
bey cut glass and art glass, French 
carriage clocks, repeating watches, 
and Parker shotguns. — Custer An- 
tique, 1020 Laskey Rd, Toledo, Ohio 
43612 n3867 

GENUINE clay pipes with holder $1. 

6 miniature fancy frames 50c each. Old 
engravings $1. Other surplus collector 
items. — Plum, 5249 Chene, Detroit, 
Mich. 48211 £4005 


OLD BAR and back bar 20 ft. W long, 
approximately 9^ ft high. Shelf 20" 
wide. Pour large posts, two feet, 7" in 
circumference, four sets of double doors, 
four drawers. Lots of fancy scroll work. 
Large mirror in center and one small 
mirror In each end. Can be seen at 
Birdseye Tavern in Jirdseye, Ind. Ask- 
ing $5,000. — Mary Bolden, Birdseye, Ind. 
47513. Phone 389-2681. d3007 

PAIR mahogany Victorian grape carv- 
ed slip seat side chairs with needlepoint 
covering. Pair $40 plus shipping. — Ed- 
ward J. Weiner, 342 Granada St., Ft. 
Pierce. Florida 33450. nl802 

I am selling my antiques at low 
prices. Send 15c in coin for large 
53-page catalog. — Florence M. Alex- 
ander, 606 California St., Newton- 
ville, Mass. d3006 

SELLING Chinese cloisonne, porce- 
lains, pewter, jades, also art glass. Send 
us your wants. — Theodore F. XL. Trtbovil, 
P.O. Box 8068. Honolulu, Hawaii. 96815 

mhl26351 

LARGE informative sales list! Bottles, 
flasks, country store items, early adver- 
tising. books about antiques. Send 26c 
to: The Golden Horseshoe. 27 LaVuelta, 
Vallejo, Calif. (Weekend shop: Benicia 
Calif.) a 384 4 

RARE Old Violin collection. 30 Italian, 
100 or more French. English and German. 
Also lot of good commercial violins at 
bargain prices, 100 or more bows. Write 
for appointment or phone 326-0251 or res. : 
368-8351. — B. J. Leavy Violin Makers, 
328 Government Place, Williamsport, Pa. 

n3027 


COINS, medals, books, weapons, an- 
tiquities. curios, antiques from city of 
Robin Hood. Six bi-monthly 36-page cat- 
alogs $1. — Edward Golemberski, 95A 
Whitemoor Road, Basford, Nottingl 
England n32811 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 39) 

ably sang in more ensemble records than 
any other basso. Very early in his career 
he was the bass in the Original Lyric 
Trio, whose other members at first were 
Estella Louise Mann and John Havens, 
although their places were soon taken 
by Grace Spencer and Harry Macdon- 
ough. 

Mooley was the bass in the Hayden 
Quartet (known on Edison cylinders its 
the Edison Male Quartet) until it dis- 
banded in 19 L4. He was also the bass 
of the ensemble called the American 
Quartet on Victor and the Premier 
Quartet on Edison records. 

In addition, he was the basso of the 
Orpheus QuarteL. Other members were 
Lambert Murphy. Harry Macdonough, 
and Reinald Werrenrath. The Quartet 
sang on many Victor Ked Seal records 
with such notables as Alina Gluck, Fran- 
ces Alda, and John McCormack. 

Hooley was the bass of the Victor Male 
Quartet and the Victor Light Opera 
Company and probably sang in some of 
the Lyric Quartet records on Victor. He 
also sang occasionally as bass of Edi- 
son's Knickerbocker Quartet. I am sure 
he sang with oLher quartets and en- 
sembles whose names escape me at the 
moment. 

During his earlier years Hooley made 
many solo records and also was heard 
in duets with Macdonough and other 
singers. I do not recall any Hooley solos 
after 1913. And he was a genuine basso 
profundo, with a voice of superb quality, 
nobody ever called the 5-foot-7. “Little 
Man With the Big Voice," a baritone! 

Frederic Martin was a most accom- 
plished basso whose voice was of Red 
Seal caliber and who made some superb 
solos for Edison. He also sang occas- 
ionally in some Edison groups, but was 
never a regular quartet basso, and there- 
fore cannot come into competition with 
artists who were. 


JOHN H, MEYER 

This genial gentleman of many ami- 
able peccadillos became bass of the Peer- 
less Quartet shortly after the Quartet’s 
basso and founder, Frank C. Stanley, 
died in 1910. For the next 15 years John 
sang in thousands of Peerless Quartet 
and Sterling Trio records. Though he 
was Lhe Quartet's bass after 191 1, he 
took the bari tonal part after Frank 
Croxton “joined up.” 

Vocally. Meyer probably was not 
among the greatest basses, and when 
he was feeling expansive under the in- 
fluence of fermented grape or corn juice, 
his voice was likely to overpower the 



CHAIR CANING KITS 

Now anyone oan restore hla favorite 
antique and heirloom ohalre easily and 
Inexpensively with a Newell Caning Kit. 
Tools, natural cane, and “eaay-to-fol- 
low" Instructions, all postpaid for only 
•2; extra cane $1 chair-lot. 

THE NEWELL WORKSHOP 
Dept. H, 19 BIoim Ave., HbmNrl#, HI 
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tones of his associates in a rather in- 
artistic manner. 

However, he was a skilled arranger, 
who wrote most of the arrangements for 
the Eight Famous Victor Artists. He 
was also an excellent pianist, who often 
played duets with Frank Banta in the 
Eight's concert programs. 

GUS REED 

From the standpoint of fresh, pure, 
delightful vocal quality. I am not sure 
but that this basso, whose real name 
was Harold Nelson and who died in 
California early in 1966, was the finest 
of the lot. However, his career as basso 
(and he was nothing but bass!) of the 
Knickerbocker QuarteL on Edison cyl- 
inders was Loo brief to give him ab- 
solutely top honors. 

But he had quality, if not quantity, 
in a superlative degree. And the late 
Geoffrey O’Hara told me he considered 
Reed the finest quartet basso he ever 
had known. 

jrLis one Edison Diamond Disc, made in 
1926, and combining “Any Old Port in a 
Storm” and “The Big Bass Viol,” is 
Lhe finest double- faced- bass record 1 know 
of. The superior recording and boundless 
freshness and vigor of his interpretation 
of 'The Big Bass Viol,” especially, make 
Frank Stanley's Victor record of the 
same show piece come off poorly by 
comparison. 

FRANK C. STANLEY 

Had he lived longer, Frank Stanley 
undoubtedly would have carried off the 
honors as the basso who sang in more 
records than any other. Unfortunately, 
he died in 1910 after he had been mak- 
ing vocal records for only 12 or 13 years. 
Before that he had played banjo accom- 
paniments for some of Arthur Collins' 
cylinders under the name of George S. 
Williams. Thus Stanley's career was cut 
short. 

Even so, from the standpoint of both 
quality and quantity, Stanley ranks 
among the greatest. He was the bass 
of the Columbia Quartet, the Peerless 
Quartet, the Invincible Four, the Metro- 
politan Trio, the Lotus Quartet, the 
Mendelssohn Mixed Quartet, the Lyric 
Mixed Quartet, and who knows how 
many other groups. And, as bass, he 
almost invariably sang the lead, instead 
of assigning it. as is customary, to the 
second tenor. He also sang the lead in 
practically all his duets with such em- 
inent tenors as Harry Macdonough, By- 
ron G. Harlan, and Henry Burr. 

Stanley's voice was of gorgeous qual- 
ity and of truly basso profundo depth 
when the occasion called for i*t, although 
he frequently was referred to as a bari- 
tone. and did. in fact, most often sing 
at a higher than normal bass range. 

A truly great artist, he should have 
lived to be much more than 41 years of 
age. He soon would be 99 if he were 
alive today. His 12-inch Victor record 
of “The Star Spangled Banner” is the 
finest version X ever have heard. 

JAMES STANLEY 

It is a coincidence that the Peerless 
Quartet was founded in 1906 by Frank 
C. Stanley, and that another Stanley — 
James Stanley — should have been its 
basso when it disbanded in 1928. (Frank 
Stanley’s real name, however, was Stan- 
ley Grinsted. 

James Stanley was another singer of 
real basso profundt type, and was the 
bass and leader of the Stanley Quartet, 
which made Pathe records before his 
Peerless association began. Good as he 
was. however, he did not make enough 
records to be considered among the top 
men in the quartet basso field. 

His career as a singer ended when 
he developed cancer of the throat and 
was unable to speak above a whisper 
after the growth was removed. I believe 
he is dead, but never have obtained 
positive information of his passing. 

So there they are: Chalmers, Croxton, 
Glenn. Hooley. Meyer, Reed, Frank Stan- 
ley. and James Stanley, 

And although I personally prefer Gus 
Reed’s voice to all the rest, the greatest 
of these bassos, in my opinion and on 
the basis of fine voice quality, length 
of career, and variety of music sung, is 
William F. Hooley. with Frank Stanley 
a close second and Frank Croxton and 
Wilfred Glenn tying for third. 

Which is your choice? 

(The End) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 


I. Explanatory 

The late FioreLla H. LaGuardia is 
said to have remarked: “When I 
make a mistake it’s a beaut.” 

New York City’s mayor might have 
made that statement with equal jus- 
tice .concerning Jim Walsh — this 
writer, that is. When I make a mis- 
take it’s also a beaut. 

I now have been writing for HOB- 
BIES for 26 years, and always have 
tried to make my contributions as 
accurate as possible. It has been im- 
possible to stay free of errors, for in 
doing research and reporting my find- 
ings concerning the early days of the 
phonograph and sound recording 
there have been many times when 
what seemed unquestionable facts 
have been altered by later informa- 
tion. But I have striven to be accu- 
rate and truthful in all statements 
appearing over my signature. 

In spite of which, I now must pro- 
claim that I was guilty of the biggest 
“beaut” of my entire HOBBIES ex- 
perience, when I wrote, in the August 
and September issues, that Edgar L. 
Davenport, the noted actor and re- 
cording artist, was the grandson of 
Thomas Donald Davenport, an Eng- 
lish stage performer whom Charles 
Dickens is believed to have used as 
the original of his immortal Vincent 
Crummies in Nicholas Nickleby. 

I made that assertion in complete 
good faith. But I blush to say there 
was not a word of truth in it. I have 
learned on unimpeachable authority 
that there were two families of the- 
atrical Davenports, one English and 
the other American, and there was 
not any known relationship between 
them. I erred sadly when I said 
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Edgar L. 
Davenport 

Was Not Related to Dickens’ 
Vincent Crummies 

PART III 
By JIM WALSH 


Edgar Davenport was descended from 
Vincent Crummies. 

The saddest part is that I com- 
mitted my colossal “bloomer” by re- 
lying on something I read when I 
was a small boy to the effect that 
Fanny Davenport, the famous Ameri- 
can actress, who died in 1898, was 
the grand daughter of Vincent Crum- 
mies. It didn’t occur to me to question 
that statement. 

And since an Edison cylinder rec- 
ord catalog referred to Edgar Daven- 
port as Fanny’s brother, it seemed 
clear that if she were a granddaught- 
er of T. D. Davenport he must be a 
grandson. I am not sure where I read 
that erroneous statement. 

Had it only occurred to me to do 
my usual thorough job of investigat- 
ing, instead of relying on my fcrap- 
like memory of something I had read 
many years before, I could have 
found biographies of Edgar’s father, 
Edward Loomis Davenport, in my 
copies of the Encyclopaedia BHtan - 
nica and the Columbia Encyclopaedia . 

The one reference book I did con- 
sult, The Players Blue Book t issued 
in 1901, contained a biographical 
sketch and an excellent photograph 
of Davenport, but I believe said the 
subject of my article had the middle 
name of Loomis, whereas his full 
name acu tally was Edgar Longfellow 
Davenport 
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| Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered, jj 

| Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island f 

§ tfc i 
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Since Edgar Davenport’s parents 
were living in Boston at a time when 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow gen- 
erally was regarded as the leading 
American poet, there is a possibility 
they were intimate associates of the 
author and named Edgar for him as 
a token of friendship However, pres- 
ent day members of the Davenport 
family do not know of any such close 
relationship 

Now, that I have made a suitable 
apology, I must confess I am glad 
in some ways the mistake happened. 
It has brought me the pleasure of 
letters from Edgar Davenport’s niece, 
Miss May Davenport Seymour of 
New York City, and his daughter, 
Mrs. Margery James, who lives in 
Florida. Both have been genuinely 
friendly and understanding. 

So has Henry F. Porter of Read- 
ing, Mass., who has done extensive 
research on the Davenport family, 
and who was the first to tell me my 
assertion of the Crummies- Davenport 
relationship was completely wrong. 

It was Mr. Porter who directed 
Mrs. Seymour’s attention to my ar- 
ticle. She in turn wrote to Mrs. James 
and asked her to provide me with fur- 
ther information concerning her 
father. 

II. Edward Loomis Davenport 

Before resuming our discussion of 
Edgar Davenport’s life and recording 
career, let’s consider some facts con- 
cerning his father. The following is 
taken from the 11th Edition (1910- 
1911) of The Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica : 

“Davenport, Edward Loomis (1816- 
1877), American actor, born in Boston, 
made his first appearance on the stage 
in Providence in support of Junius Brut- 
us Booth. Afterwards he went to Eng- 
land, where he supported Mrs. Anna 


REPAIRS 


ANTIQUE keyboard instruments: Com- 
plete, authentic restoration service. All 
work guaranteed. Restored antique In- 
struments for sale. — Pro Muslca In- 
strument Company, 46 Maryland Ave., 
Annapolis, Maryland 21401 &U126351 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

'★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
l&fbds* 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

* “OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 
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Cora Mo wau (Ritchie) . . . Macready, 
and others. 

“In 1851 he was again in the United 
Slates, appearing in Shakespearian plays 
ana in dramatizations of Dickens’ novels. 
As Dill Sykes he was especially success- 
ful, and his Sir Giles Overreach and 
Brutus were also greatly admired. 

“He died at Canton, Pa., on the 1st 
of September, 1S77. In 1849 he had mar- 
ried Fanny Vining (Mrs. Charles Gill) 
(died 1891), an English actress also in 
Mrs. Mowatt's company. 

“Their daughter Fanny (Lily Gipsy) 
Davenport (1850-1898) appeared in Amer- 
ica at the age of 12 as the king of 
.Spam in Faint Heart Never Won Fair 

dy. ^ater (1869) she was a member 
of Daly’s company; and afterwards, with 
a company of her own. acted with espec- 
ial success in Sardou’s Fedora (1883),, 
Cleopatra (1890), and similar plavs. Her 
last appearance was on the 25 th of 
March ISOS, shortly before her death.” 

While typing- the foregoing, it oc- 
curred to me that I own and have 
read a book about Anna Cora Mowatt, 
but do not remember any references 
in it to E. L. Davenport, thougii 
there must be some. It was amusing 
to note that, although Edward Dav- 
enport was not the son of Vincent 
Crummies, he still starred in adapta- 
tions of Dickens’ novels, and that 
Fanny was something of an infant 
phenomenon at the age of 12 to por- 
tray the king of Spain. 

Incidentally, the name Sykes 
should have been spelled Sikes. 

Davenport’s sketch in the Columbia 
Encyclopaedia also helped me: 

“Davenport, Edward Loomis . . . began 
his career at Providence, R.I., in 1836 
as Parson Willdo, when he supported 
Junius Brutus Booth in Massinger's New 
Way to Pay Old Debts. In 1845 he be- 
came associated with Anna Mowalt 
Ritchie, and their tour to England (1S48) 
had great success. 

. ‘' In 1856 he save a memorable per- 
formance as Hamlet wiLh Fanny Vining 
(an English actress whom he had mar- 
ried m 1S49), as Ophelia. In 1862 he 
joined James W. Wallack at the Booth 
Theater and culminated this association 
! n 1S 76 with his appearance as Brutus 
m a production of Julius Caesar. 

“Davenport had great charm and a 
versatility that enabled him to play roles 
from William and Jerrokl’s Black-eyed 
Susan to Edgar in Shakespeare’s King 
Lear, in which he made his last appear- 
ance (1887). See biography by E. F. 
Edgett (1901).” 

Edward Davenport seems to have 
been the first member of his family 
to be interested in theatricals, or to 
have made a success on the stage. 

III. Letters from Edgar Davenport’s 
Niece and Daughter 

On August 10, after hearing from 
Mr. Porter, I received a letter from 
Miss Seymour, which read in part: 

- ■ What you wrote was absolutely 
delightful, but. unfortunately, you have 
given Uncle Edgar the wrong family! 

“You are correct — his father was the 
American actor, Edward Loomis Daven- 
port, born in Boston, whose father was 
Asher Davenport, an innkeeper in this 
country. Therefore. Uncle Edgar was in 
no way related to the English actor, 
T. D. Davenport, nor to his daughter. 
Jean Davenport (afterwards Mrs. Gen- 
eral Lander) . . Is it too late to correct 
your continuing article in the Septem- 
ber issue of HOBBIES?” 

Since the September HOBBIES 
already was mailed, or about to be, 
I replied that it was too late, but 
that I would be glad to correct my 
error as soon as possible and would 
be glad to have any authentic in for- 
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DISTINGUISHED ACTOR EDGAR L. DAV- 
ENPORT. This photograph was sent to Jim 
Walsh by the actor’s only surviving child, 
Mrs. Margery James. The inscription on the 
back says, "To darling Sister May, from 
Edgar, 1900." 

— Photo by Baker's Art Gallery, 
Columbus, Ohio 


mation concerning Edgar Davenport. 
On August 24 Miss Seymour wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: 

“Thank you for your most charming 
letter. I . . . hope that straightening 
out. the Davenport families won’t be a 
chore for you! As there are some ques- 
tions about Uncle Edgar that T cannot 
answer, T am writing his daughter Mrs. 
William R. (Margery) James. I am sure 
she will get in touch with you. . . . 

“It is possible that Uncle Edgar’s 
mother and father knew Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow, as they lived at the 
same time. Perhaps Cousin Margery will 
know . . I do not know whether he 
worked in a Boston music store or 
whether he was deaf. He did compose 
songs. 

“Uncle Edgar’s grandfather was Asher 
Davenport, June S, 1772-JuIy 22. 1S3S. 
Born in Coventry. Conn., and died in 
Boston. His grandmother. Demis Loom- 
is, was also horn in Coventry on June 
8. 1775, and died in Boston in 1858. 

“Fanny Davenport was his oldest sis- 
ter. Harry Davenport his younger broth- 
er. My mol her, May Davenport (who 
married William Seymour), was his 
sister. 

“Their mother was Fanny Vining. who 
was horn in England in 1829 and died 
in this country in 1891.” 

Mrs. James was a wav from home 
for several weeks when Miss Seymour 
wrote, asking- her to communicate 
with me. But on September 19 she 
sent me a cordial letter from which 
I take the following: 

“My mother was Luev Robinson Davis, 
horn August 19. 1866. in Charlestown, 
Mass. My mother and father were mar- 
ried August 15. 1891, in Boston. 

“T don’t know how he happened to 
make his first record. He also made The 


Lord's Prayer and the 23rd Psalm. But 
I don't know when or wlWch company. 
He was in the play, Jack Straw, with 
John Drew, also the picture, Dorian's 
Divorce, with Lionel Barrymore. . . . 

■‘One of my sons is named for my 
father, and his son is named for hint. 
He also has three other children. My 
daughter has four and my eldest son 
has ii wo, so you see, as May says. 
Father's line continues beautifully. . . . 

I am extremely proud that I am a Dav- 
enport. Thank you so very much for 
what you are doing. ... I will send 
you some photos.” 


IV. More About Davenport’s Records 

Mrs. James’ statement that Edgar 
Davenport made a record of The 
Lord’s Prayer and 23rd Psalm im- 
mediately caught my attention, for 
I could not remember seeing such a 
record by him in any catalog. 

Now it occurs to me that; he prob- 
ably made Victor record 16362 of 
these scriptural readings, on which 
the artist’s name was omitted. I have 
written to RCA- Vic tor in New York 
to ask whose name is contained in 
the company’s files as the reader. If 
a reply comes in time I will add it 
as a postscript to this article. 

V. Information from Catalogs 

When my preceding articles were 
written, I did not have access to the 
April, 1914, Edison Blue Amber ol 
Record Catalog containing a brief 
sketch of Edgar Davenport. I now 
have it and can quote the following: 

“Mr. Davenport is the elder son of 
the late Edward Davenport, and brother 
of Fanny Davenport, the well-known 
actress. Although a comparatively young 
man, he is an excellent example of the 
old school actor. He has improved his 
hereditary talent by conscientious study, 
and has played over a hundred parts 
since his first appearance on the stage 
whh his father as a child in Pizaro. 

“In 1SS7 he entered the Boston Mu- 
seum Stock Company, entirely unknown 
professionally, remained five years, and 
became leading man, having played over 
55 parts there. His impersonation of 
Oliver St. Aubyn in John Stetson’s or- 
iginal Crust of Society company, was 
ranked as a most artistic and finished 
piece of acting.” 

The Columbia record supplement 
for October, 1913, contains an inter- 
esting description of Davenport's rec- 
ord A 1371, combining The Charge of 
the Light BHgade and B a r b ar a 
FHtchie. It is accompanied by a small 
photograph of the actor, showing him 
as middle-aged and with graying 
hair : 

“Mr. Davenport, as one of the best 
elocutionists in the United States, has 
established his reputation as a record 
maker and his records of these two in- 
tensely dramatic numbers are such as 
to attract attention. On one side is Ten- 
nyson’s magnificent tribute to the great- 
est feat of arms in the world’s history. 

. . . The other selection is equally as 
well known . . . commemorating a hap- 
pening in our own history in its way 
almost as heroic. 

“The tale of the gentle old lady of 
Frederick town, who defied Stonewall 
Jackson and all of his army, that the 
flag of the nation might fly upon her 
window-sill, is one that will never grow 
old while the United States remains a 
nation.” 

Also interesting is this comment 
from the Edison Blue Amber ol Sup- 
plement of September, 1913, concern- 
(Continued on page 55) 
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ANTIQUES FOR SALE 


SEE MV DISPLAY for color slide rent- 
al program 10 stimulate interest in an 
antiques show. — Lucille Keals, 7337 So. 
Shore L)r., Apt. 1127, Chicago, III. 60649. 

tfx 


CHOICE, unusual collectibles in glass, 
ivory, wood, metals, porcelain. Specific 
inquiries welcomed. No pressed or carni- 
\nl glass • — Florence Ackerman, Garth- 
woods, Scarsdale, N.Y. 10583. ja3483 


SUNDERLAND wash bowl $100. Large 
pitcher $200. 5U" pitcher $50. Powder 

bowl with cover $110. Blue hobnail sugar 
$30. Snow Man paperweight $6. Milk 
glass lamp, Gone Wind type miniature, 
$25. Brown pottery Penna. cup $15. Ben- 
nington pie plate $15. Bennington milk 
pan $20. Three 2" diameter marbles $S 
each. Rectangular walnut bowl $20. Car- 
riage robe polo scene $15. Old straw bee- 
hive, fine condition, solid, could be used 
as waste basket $30. Blue overlay atom- 
izer $30. Iron hog scraper candlesticks 
*10 each. — Barnes, 207 Stevenson St., 
Sayre, Pa. 18840. dl407 


Stop and see bottles and other 
miscellaneous antique items at the 
Krafts Antiques Shop, downtown, 
Holyrood, Kansas, Hwy. Old 45, now 
156. Showing every Sunday from 1 
to 5. jel20002 


OLD FRENCH DOLL, closed mouth, 
real hair, length 30". Mark on it made 
from 1720-1750. Mark is #. Mended on 
neck and shoulder. Also old cornet made 
by Frank Holton & Co., Patent Oct. 6, 
1914. all accessories, good shape. Highest 
bidder gets them. — Lola Wallace, 62 
Fairview Pl„ Decatur, 111. 66522. dl234 


GENUINE clay pipes with holder $1. 
6 miniature fancy frames 50c each. Old 
engravings §1. Other surplus collector 
items. — Plum, 5249 Chene, Detroit, 
Mich. 48211 f4005 


OLD BAR and back bar 20 ft. b£" long, 
approximately 0% ft. high. Shelf 20" 
wide. Four large posts, two feet, 7" in 
circumference, four sets of double doors, 
four drawers. Lots of fancy scroll work. 
Large mirror in center and one small 
mirror in each end. Can be seen at 
Birdseye Tavern In Birdseye, Ind. Ask- 
ing $5,000. — -Mary Bolden, Birdseye, Ind. 
47513. Phone 389-2681. d3007 


FOR SALE: Original Belter furniture 
sofa, four chairs and marble top table 
in good condition. Sold as set only, for 
$3,000. Shipping extra. — Interior Arts, 

I no.. 2385 Inglesi.de Ave., Macon, Ga. 
Phone 012-743-4033. f3825 

I am selling my antiques at low 
prices. Send 25c in coin for large 
53-page catalog. — Florence M. Alex- 
ander, 606 California St., Newton - 
ville, Mass, d30Q6 

SELLING Chinese cloisonne, porce- 
lains, pewter, jades, also art glass. Send 
us your wants. — Theodore F. X. Tribovii. 
P.O. Box 8068, Honolulu, Hawaii. 96815 

mh!26351 

LARGE informative sales list! Bottles, 
flasks, country store items, early adver- 
tising, books about antiques. Send 25c 
to: The Golden Horseshoe, 27 LaVuelta, 
Vallejo, Calif. (Weekend shop: Benicia. 

CflHfA d3844 

FOR SALE: Butcher stove decorated 
with cows heads and and corn stalks (in 
relief). 22-gallon kettle. Perfect condi- 
tion. Contact Tom Lloyd. 412 W. Penn- 
sylvania, Staunton. 111. 62088 f3234 


STOLEN 


STOLEN: Believed sold in Chicago- 
Wiseonsin area, separate group, 5 ele- 
phants, one signed Italian artist; parian 
group. Preparing Bride for Marriage, 
copies. ] G" bulbous cameo vase. Mulier 
signed, 3 colors scenic. 4" English cameo 
vase, tan, all over metric carved. Reward 
recovery. — 5850 Fairoaks Blvd., Car- 
michael. Calif. 9 5 60S dl4S3 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

ing Davenport’s recitation (1868) of 
his standby, Lasca: 

“A pathetic poem, by F. Desprez, of 
love and heroism on the plains of the 
Rio Grande, familiar to every high- 
schooi hoy and girl in (he country, who 
will find Mr. Davenport’s dramatic reci- 
taLion of it a great help in their study 
of elocution, because of the excellence 
of bis articulation and inflection.” 

Speaking of Lasca, HOBBIES’ 
September installment of the Daven- 
port article brought me a letter I was 
glad to receive, from Miss Cara Hart- 
well of Toronto, Ontario, Canada, who 
recalled she had seen a silent movie 
based on the story of the poem, in 
which Jane Bermondy took the title 
role. Miss Hartwell also recalled that 
the cowboy movie star, William S. 
Hart, made a Victor Red Seal record, 
on one side of which he recited Lasca 
and on the other his own composition, 
Pinto Ben . 

I looked up Lasca in an old edition 
of the Film Daily Year Book and 
found a Universal photoplay of that 
name was issued November 23, 1919. 
Another Universal picture with a 
similar title, Lasca of the Rio Grande, 
had a date of December 13, 1931. 

Hart's Victor record 9297 of Pinto 
Ben and Lasca , with the author of 
the latter’s name spelled as Depres, 
was issued in March, 1929. It £ost 
$1.50, and its appearance brought 
this review from the now long-gone 
Phonograph Monthly Review: 

"This record is a puzzler; one has 
difficulty in surmising what its real 
raison d'etre may be. The famous two- 
gun man of the early days of the movies 
delivers his two wild western tales in 
melodramatic fashion. As examples of 
Americana this disc is not uninterest- 
ing, and possibly an expectant audience 
awaits it. but one is somewhat sur- 
prised to see it appear under a Red Seal 
label.” 

And now I have reached the end 
of the apologetic revision and supple- 
ment to my original article about 



CHAIR CANING KITS 

Now anyone can restore his favorite 
antique and heirloom chairs easily and 
inexpensively with a Newell Caning Kit. 
Tools, natural cane, and '‘easy-to-fol- 
low” instructions, all postpaid for only 
$2; extra cane $1 chair-lot. 

THE NEWELL WORKSHOP 
Dept. H, 19 Blaine Ave., Hinsdale, III. 
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Edgar L. Davenport. Mark Twain 
once said, or is credited with saying, 
that a lie can go around the world 
while the truth is putting its pants 
on. 

It does seem that corrections sel- 
dom are read by as many people as 
the original erroneous statements, but 
I have done my best to get this ar- 
ticle into print as soon as possible 
and shall hope that all who read what 
I had to say about Edgar Davenport 
in September and October will also 
see, digest and profit by what I have 
set down here. 

The End 

POSTSCRIPT — Information is 
still lacking as to the company for 
which Mr. Davenport made a record 
of The Lord' s Prayer and 2 3rd Psalm . 
A. M. Schilt of the RCA Victor Con- 
sumer Services Department says Vic- 
tor Record 16362, containing these 
scriptural readings, is shown in 'the 
company’s files to be by E. H. Hum- 
phrey. 

This must be a slightly erroneous 
version of the name of Harry E. 
Humphrey, who made records of pa- 
triotic and religous recitations for all 
the leading companies. It is by a wide 
margin Humphrey’s first appearance 
as a Victor artist, for his name does 
not appear in a Victor record supple- 
ment until May, 1913, when he re- 
cited The Blue and the Gray on rec- 
ord 17310. 

Humphrey is one of the pioneer 
recording artists about whom I plan 
to write an HOBBIES article event- 
ually. 

I wonder if Davenport may have 
made the original version of this 
record and it was afterwards remade, 
because of matrix damage or for 
some other reason, by Humphrey. Mr. 
Schilt, however, says the files con- 
tain no mention of Davenport in con- 
nection with it. 
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M. DOUGHERTY 

233 Cedar Ave. Long Branch, N.J. 07740 

CHRISTMAS GREETINGS TO ALL! 

A Christmas star, sgnd. Hetsoy star-shaped relish 
dish, 5 sect ions, rayed, 9 ’A" across, unusual $12.50. 

Other sgnd. Heisey; 4 C/S. ribbed, $20 set; 6 
stemmed Colonial goblets, $32 set; cov. butter dish, 
etched firs fern I vs., star bottom, knob top; 
G" dinm., $10; 2 salad plates, etched peacock bor- 
der. $3 ea. 

TOBACCO JAR., purple lustre, striped effect, cover 
& 2 panels * “Mlcawber introduces David to 
London". 4 " t.. 3 J ,£" diam.. *‘L & Sons Ltd” 
shield mark. $8.60. 

ADM. 0EWEY STEIN. 6" t., portrait w /eagle & 
wreath, red, wh & blue striped top, nice hndl $10. 

Rtdgways veg. dish, bl & wh. Oriental patt. mint. 
$12.00, 

Cut gloss tankard pitcher. Ola" t,. 6" base. \v/4 
matching tumbler, heavy, hob stats & Harvard 
cutting, $85 set. 

Postage extra, stamped envelope, please. dp 
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GEORGE O. MEIIL 

G50 Cordova St., Apt. 15 Pasadena, Calif. 91106 

12 VF light custard vase (See Nov. 66 HOBBLES 
cover, extreme right). Gorgeous enam. florals, $48. 

Magnificent art glass acid finish vase, shades pink 
to pale yellow. Uni shaped, ear handles, 6V-" 
tall, $100. 

12 %" DaLsy Button sapphire blue celery boat $55. 

Cranberry Hobnail bride’s basket In exquisite holder. 
(See Nov. 66 HOBBIES cover, bottom), $G0. 

Green town Caramel slag cactus 8" bowl, $32; Ma tell- 
ing sauce. $12.50. 

Cut Glass knife rest, $10. 

7" oopper lustre pitcher. Diamond panels around 
bulbous part, enameled flowers. $60. 

Lyro design Whale oil lamp with matching spill- 
holder. $100, 

A tier bury Milk glass entwined fish, dated 1889, a!J 
intnet, red eyes. $73.50. 

Postage and insurance additional. dp 
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VICTOR BIRTHPLACE — El d ridge R. Johnson began his talking machine career in 
this ramshackle machine shop in the 1890's by manufacturing motors for Emile Ber- 
liner's primitive gram-o-phone. The old structure is seen here, surrounded by modern 
RCA-Victor factory and buildings at Camden, NJ. 


Early Victor 
Photographs 
and Catalogs 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

(Estab. Switzerland ISIS) 

Complete Repair Service - All Types 
All Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought & Sold 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 


Not long ago I obtained two pic- 
tures with an interesting, and leather 
amusing, bearing on the early days 
of the legendary old Victor Talking 
Machine Company, which now, for 
almost 40 years has lost its separate 
identity, as a part of the giant Radio 
Corporation of America. 

Still more recently, I have had ac- 
cess to what I believe to be the oldest 
Victor record lists yet discovered. The 
combination of pictures and Stone 
Age recording catalogs, which few 


ANTIQUES LTD. 

2847 N. Campbell Ave. 

Tucson, Ariz. 85719 

Phone: 326-2791, Eve. 793-2271 

VICTOR Talking Machine Company record collec- 
tion. Includes Caruso. 

List for $1.00 and large stamped envelope, refund- 
able with purchase Jox 


collectors have seen, appears to be 
sufficient justification for this ar- 
ticle. 

One of the pictures may he dis- 
missed briefly. It is not really old, 
as it probably was taken in the late 
1940s or early 1950s. It shows the 
grimy little repair shop in which El- 
d ridge R. Johnson began his talking 
machine manufacturing business in 
1898, three years before he founded 
the Victor Company. 

This ramshackle old building here 
is seen surrounded by the huge RCA- 
Victor manufacturing complex a t 
Camden, N.J. Presumably the old 
building is still standing. It should 
be preserved as a matter of senti- 
ment and as a tribute to one of the 
most spectacular growths in all 
American business history. 

I find the second picture more in- 
teresting. It depicts four men at the 
entrance to the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company's office, presumably 
just after Johnson founded the com- 
pany in October, 1901. He had regis- 
tered Victor as a trademark the pre- 
ceding March. Indications are that 
the sign which gave the Victor name 
had been installed only recently, for 
above it is one saying “Office, El- 
dridge R. Johnson." 

The men appear to be dressed for 
cool, but not cold, weather. This 
makes it a reasonable supposition 
that the picture was made in that 
same historic month of October. 
Whatever the month and year, the 
scene fascinates me. (see p. 39) 

I have spent hours staring at that 
cracked old picture and trying to 
identify the four gentlemen who dis- 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten -inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, DIsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR.” “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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LARGE HORN 

Edison Columbia phono collection. 
First time offered. 

Also records. 

LOUIS M ASCI ARE LLI 
173 Main St. Marlboro, Mass. 

mhp 



MUSIC BOXES 


: Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm \ 

I gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
| SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are = 
= money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 
| Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. \ 

| Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item \ 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty \ 
| of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

= Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 5 

I Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 

I tfe = 
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play what the well-dressed man of 
1901 was wearing*. 

Unless this information is avail- 
able, however, somewhere in RCA- 
Victor files, . positive identification 
seems impossible. The man seated on 
the steps might be George Graham, 
the patent - medicine - vending mono- 
logist who made a good many comic 
talking records for Berliner and 
Johnson, but was dead by 1908. He 
looks something like pictures I have 
seen of Graham, but that is far 
from a definite identification. 

Just behind the seated man are two 
young fellows who appear hardly 
more than boys. I am haunted by the 
feeling that their faces are familiar, 
but farther than that I cannot go. 
The one to the left seems to have 
some resemblance to “S. H. Dudley” 
(Samuel Holland Rous), the baritone 
of the Haydn Quartet. But Sam Rous 
was around his mid-30’s in 1901, and 
this youth couldn’t conceivably be that 
old. 

The curly-headed fellow beside him 
looks a bit like Len Spencer, but Len 
was 32 when the Victor Company was 
founded — again obviously too old. I 
thought of Harry Macdonough, but 
the Haydn Quartet’s second tenor 
was 30 in 1901. Besides, he was, I 
believe, -considerably shorter than this 
rather impish looking juvenile. 

But if these men were not record- 
ing artists, what were they doing in 
the picture? Could they have been 
recording technicians? That hardly 
seems likely, considering their tender 
years. Is it possible they simply had 
done the job of erecting the new Vic- 
tor Company sign and were invited 
to have their pictures taken beneath 
it? 

As for the fourth man, peering 
from inside the door, it is a logical 
deduction that this was Eldridge 
Reeves Johnson himself. He stands 
proudly inside his office, and his face, 
as best it can be seen, bears some 
resemblance to Johnson’s. However, 


this man may have a mustache — it’s 
hard to be sure in view of the poor 
lighting — and I have never heard of 
Johnson wearing one. 

But if he was not Victor’s founder, 
who was he and what was he doing- 
in the picture? He surely can’t be 
Emilio De Gogorza, who recorded for 
Victor from its very earliest days! 

Such speculation is fascinating but 
fruitless. If anybody at RCA-Victor 
knows who these presumably long- 
dead gentlemen of 65 years ago were 
I’d appreciate the information being 
given to me, to be passed on in turn 
to readers of HOBBIES. 

Another thought! Could any one of 
the four have been Prank P. Banta, 
who directed the Metropolitan Or- 
chestra and who died late in 1903? 

Now to a consideration of the old 
record catalogs, the earliest-of- which 
are .dated J?ebruary,_. J.9.Q1. And, as 
always, when I ponder Eldridge 
Johnson’s earliest recording activi- 
ties, I have a feeling of bafflement. 

Although these lists appear to be 
the earliest that have come to light, 
they are not the first to be issued, 
for their front pages say they are 
"new lists” of Victor Gram-o-phone 
7-inch records, Victor Gram-o-phone 
records (with reference to 7-inch 
omitted), and Monarch Gram-o-phone 
10-inch records. 

Never yet have I found a printed 
listing of the first 10 Victor 7-inch 
records numbered from A-l to A-10, 
and containing, in order, the follow- 
ing titles: 

“Eugene Field's Poem, ‘Departure' 

‘The Colored Preacher' 

‘Fuzzy Wuzzy’ 

‘On the Road to Mandalay’ 

‘Birth of St. Patrick' 

'Danny Deever* 

“Limburger Cheese.' afterwards re- 
titled ‘The Boy and the Cheese' 

‘Die Reizente Constanz’ 

‘Strike Up the Band, Here Comes a 
Sailor’ 

‘King Gilhooley.' " 

Of the first six, "The Colored 
Preacher” was made by George Gra- 


ham, who previously had recorded it 
for Berliner. The other five were 
recitations by George Broderick, who 
was from a prominent theatrical 
family and was an uncle of the fa- 
mous actress, Helen Broderick. 

The German number, which seems 
to bear witness to Johnson's early 
belief that he could build up a sub- 
stantial foreign language record 
trade, was sung by August Kreuder, 
baritone. And the two comic songs 
'with which the list ends were by my 
dear old friend, Dan W. Quinn. "Lim- 
burger Cheese” was a monolog by 
Burt Shepard. 

These first 10 Victor records could 
not have been made earlier than 1900, 
because "Strike Up the Band” was 
not published until that year. Yet in 
the October, 1901, list, only two of 
the 10 remain — "Limburger Cheese,” 
and the German song. The others had 
been dropped, although Quinn’s 
"Strike Up the Band” had been re- 
placed by one with a higher number, 
sung by Arthur Collins. 

Here’s another puzzle. Johnson was 
using the name Victor in February, 
1901, although he didn’t register it 
for copyright until the following 
month. But I have a few 7-inch discs 
recorded as late as October, 1900, of 
Johnson manufacture, called Improv- 
ed Records instead of Victor. 

The label says they are manufac- 
tured by Eldridge R. Johnson, Cam- 
den, N.J. But a sticker on the back 
of one identifies the manufacturer 
as the Consolidated Talking Machine 
Company, of Philadelphia. 

These old record lists, by the way, 
give Johnson’s business address as 
the Stephen Girard Building, Phila- 
delphia, and it is a fact -that, until 
1906, Victor’s recording studios were 
in Philadelphia instead of Camden. 

Even earlier, but still apparently 
in 1900, Johnson was manufacturing 
records in a small way by making 
a 7-inch, single-faced Climax disc, 
issued by what he called the Globe 


Jim Walsh? s Famous, Fabulous Family of Friendly, Furry Felines 

AGAIN WISHES YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 



1. LUCKY JIM turns to his diary for proof that 
he has been a good boy during 1967 and deserves 
a visit from Santa Claus. (Since he delights to 
“pick on” Plum, he would do well not to call 
the ‘‘Professor” as a character witness.) 

2. You may have It hard to find NIPPER,. He has 
seated himself between dolls dressed to represent 
the pioneer recording artist, Ada Jones and 
Billy Murray, in the belief that he can watch 
Santa without being observed. 

3. POSSY, who lived In the basement at 225 N. 


Maple St., Vinton, Va.. as a bachelor for sev- 
eral years, took a wife last spring. He hopes 
Saint Nick will be gcod to his beautiful little 
boys. Possy-BMl and Possy-Bllly. 

•1. PLUM, better known as ‘'Professor” because he 
reportedly has a Ph.D. degree, has taken to the 
high places to keep a lookout for Santa. 

5. PGTEY has prepared a program of Christmas 
music to greet Santa from his ancient Victor 
talking machine. 

6. We mourn the loss of Jim Walsh (Jim-Jim) 


Jenkins, beloved cat of Mrs, Lucie Jenkins of 
Rase Hill, Va.. who was bom in September. 1966 
and died April 23. 1967. When this picture was 
taken three days before his death he was plan- 
ning a trip by parcel pest to visit his Walsh 
family friends. 

Thanks to everybody who sent us Christmas and 
New Year cards a year ago. Wc arc sorry that 
“Papa Jim” was ill and unablo to reply to most 
of them. jnx 
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WHO ARE THEY? — My story surrounds the identity of this group shown, probably 
in the autumn of 190), outside the Victor office. See article for comment. 


Record Company. To settle a suit 
brought by Columbia, that alleged 
patent infringement, he turned the 
Globe Record Company over to his 
arch rival, and apparently substi- 
tuted the Improved Record in its 
place. 

Columbia did not begin issuing 
discs until early in 1902. And some, 
if not all, of the first Columbia 
■“platters” were from Johnson's Cli- 
max masters. 

Columbia retained the Climax 
name, Later it was reserved for Co- 
lumbia-made records sold by the 
American Wholesalers of Baltimore, 
Md. And some of the early Climaxes 
had what looks like a brass rein- 
forcement ring around the spindle 
hole. 

More than 20 years ago the late 
J. L. Norton, Sr., and Jr., who op- 
erated the Woodmay Record Store in 
West Roxbury, Mass., showed me 
Climax records which had the letter- 
ing, “V. T. M. Co./' that obviously 
stood for Victor Talking Machine 
Company, in the lower left-hand cor- 
ner of the label, and, if I remember 
right, enclosed in a circle. 

This would make it appear that 
Johnson still issued Climax records 
after adopting the Victor name, but 
he hardly can have clone that. Prob- 
ably the records were made for Co- 
lumbia after the change in ownership, 
and the lettering was used to indi- 
cate those which had been pressed 
from taken-over Victor matrices. 

One of my Improved Records is 
A-510 “Minstrels, No. 5,” by the 
Georgia Minstrels — another name 
for the Haydn Quartet. It appears 
in the February, 1901, Victor list 
under the same number. 

My Improved Record A-509 also is 
a minstrel, but the Victor A-509, 
though still by the Georgia Minstrels, 
uses different songs from those on 
the Improved of the same number. 
Victor A-508 contains the same songs 
as the A-509 Improved. 

I suspect that the first 10 Victor 
records I have listed appeared earlier 
under the Improved label and prob- 
ably began life as Globes. It is evi- 
dent that more than 500 titles had 
been listed under the Improved name 
before Victor came into use, and that 
Improved records were still being 
sold up to within three months of 
the printing of the February, 1901, 
Victor list. 

And can somebody please tell me 
why a list of Victor Gram-o-phone 
Records was issued dated February, 
1, 1901? And a much longer group 
of Victor Gram-o-phone Records, 
which also were 7-inch, was dated 
the same day? 

I shan’t copy the shorter list, be- 
cause all the records it contains are 
in the longer compilation. Nor shall I 
comment extensively on what the lat- 
ter contains, other than to say that 
the majority of low-numbered Im- 
proved records had been dropped. 

And, on a closer check, I see that 
“Limburger Cheese,” and "Die Rei- 
zende Constanz” which is described 
as a “comic German song,” do not 
appear in the February, 1901, list, 


but were reinstated in October. Per- 
haps flaws had developed in the crude 
originals and they had to be remade. 

The February list contains five 
minstrel records; nine Negro spec- 
ialties by Billy Golden; one comic 
specialty by Burt Shepard, an Amer- 
ican-born comedian who lived in Lon- 
don but came to America periodically 
to make records for Johnson; cornet 
solos by Walter B. Rogers; and banjo 
solos by Vess L. Ossman. 

Also there were “Alphabet songs” 
for children by Harry Macdonough; 
vocal selections by the Haydn Quar- 
tet and several favorite soloists; in- 
strumental offerings by Jean Moere- 
man's Woodwind Quartet; and a fair 
representation of opera and foreign 
language records by the almost myth- 
ical Rosalia Chalia, including solos 
and duets wth a contralto, Miss 
Frankel. 

A couple of De Gogorza offerings 
were under the alias of E. Francisco 
(not yet Carlos Francisco) and some 
songs were by Senor Antonio Vargas 
who sang in both Spanish and Italian. 

(To be continued) 
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BINDERS 

FOR HOBBIES 

Price each $3.00 

The wealth of information 
contained in each issue of 
HOBBIES is too valuable to 
be thrown around with con- 
sequent danger of loss. 

Holds 12 issues. 

HOBBIES Magazine 

1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60603 
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H lease mention HOBBIES when 
replying to advertisements . 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 
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CONSOLIDATED TALKING MACHINE CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
i-:i.i>riim;k k. Johnson, Mmuiinrtiii-.-r. 




When you wruc. please hut 


ition “The Cosmopolitan. ■* 


CONSOLIDATED AD — In December, 1900, E. R. Johnson still was advertising as 
the Consolidated Talking Machine Company. But two months later he was issuing lists 
of Victor Records. Note that this advertisement refers only to "the regular standard 
Gram-o-phone record." The word "Victor" does not appear. 


Early Victor 
Photographs 
and Catalogs 

PART II 

By JIM WALSH 
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Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

(Estab. Switzerland 1826) 

Complete Repair Service - All Types 
All Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought & Sold 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 


Here is the 67 - year - old listing 
of those 7-inch, single-faced Victor 
records, which sold for 50 cents each 
or $5 a dozen : 

THE GEORGIA MINSTREL CO. AND CHORUS 
Assisted by Messrs. S. H. Dudley; Wm. F. Hooley; 

Harry Macdonongh; Frank P. Bnntn and The 
METROPOLITAN ORCHESTRA 

These Records are full of original wit and Negro 
humor. The Orchestra overture, the Jokes of the 
funny end men, the brilliant chorus and the fine 
solos make them a veritable carnival of mirth and 
melody. 

A506 Minstrel Record, No. 1 

Introducing “Just One Girl,” by Mr. S. H. 
Dudley 

A 507 Minstrel Record No. 2 

Introducing “Darktown Is Out Tonight," by 
Mr. S. H. Dudley 
A508 Minstrel Record, No. 3 

Introducing “Old Black Joe," by the entire 
Company, and “The Old Folks at Home,” by 
Mr. W. F. Hooley 
A 509 Minstrel Record, No. 4 

Introducing Iho “Old Log Cabin in the Dell," 
by the entire Company and “How I Love My 
Lou." by Mr. S. H. Dudley, the phenomenal 
Baritone 

A510 Minstrel Record. No. 5 

In which Mr. W, F. Hooley, the eminent basso, 
sings "Massa's in de Cold, Cold, Ground" 


MUSIC BOXES 

| Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm \ 

i gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
\ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are = 
| money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. [ 
| Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. \ 

| Just ask for any specific item and Pm sure I will have it. Every item j 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty : 
| of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

| Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. = 

\ Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 

I tie i 
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famous ORIGINAL NEGRO SONGS AND SHOUTS 
By BILLY GOLDEN 
A 65 Turkey in de Straw 
A 68 Bye Byo Ma Honey 
A61G Roll on de Ground 
A617 Crap Shooting 

A618 The Mocking Bird. (Whistling Solo) 

A619 The Wedding O'er the Hill 
A 620 Y tiller Gal. (Laughing Song) 

A 621 Uncle Jefferson 
A 622 Rabbit Hash 

By BERT SHEPARD 

A1010 Imitation of a Bird Sale in London 
Selections By 

THE METROPOLITAN ORCHESTRA 
A 537 National Guard Grand Parade Two-Step 
A291 A Trip Through Dixie 
A 292 Selection from “Tho Burgomaster" 

A 293 Flddlc-Dee-Dee March 

A294 My Blushin’ Rosie (Medley March from Weber 
& Fields “Flddle-Dee-Dce) 

A 295 My Sun Flower Sue. (From “Hodge Podge 
& Co.”) 

A 384 The Gay Golf Girl. (From “Hodge, Podge 
Sc Co.") 

A385 The Richard Carvel March 
A386 Selection from "The Mikado." No. 1 
A387 Selection from “The Mikado,” No. 2 
A388 Selection from "Patience." No. 1 
A389 Selection from “Patience." No. 2 
A390 Selection from ‘Tolanthc," No. l 
A39L Selection from "Iolanthe," No. 2 
A392 Selection from “Pinafore," No. l 
A 393 Selection from "Pinafore," No. 2 
A394 Selection from "Florodom" 

A395 The Morning Journal's Waltz. (SLrauss) 

A39G Talcs from Vienna Woods. Waltz (Strauss) 
A255 Twin Star March 
A 289 Who Dat Say Chicken? 

Cornet Solos by 
MR. WALTER B. ROGERS 
Cornet Soloist of Sousa's Band 
A524 A Soldier’s Dream 
A525 Southern Dance 
A 529 Concert Polka 
A 531 German Sounds 
A 523 War Song with Variations 
A 532 Yankee Docdlc. with Variations 
Banjo Solos by 
MR. VESS L. OSSMAN 
A623 Oriental Intermezzo. “Salome" 

A 624 Selection from “Florodora” 

Soprano Solos by 
MME. ROSALIA CHALIA 
A 542 Caro Nome from “Rigoletto.” (Verdi) 

A 543 O Patria Mia. from “Aida." (Verdi) 

A544 II Bacio (The Kiss). Italian (Ardltti) 

A 547 Pleta Signore. Italian. (Stradella) 

A 545 Home, Sweet Home. (Payne) 

A552 “Tu" Habanera. Cuban Song. (Sanchez 
Fuentes) 

A551 Seguidillns Manchegas. Spanish Folk. Song 
Soprano Solos by 
MME. ROSALIA CHALIA 
Wilh Flute Obligato by Mr. Frank V. Badollct 
A 541 Thou BiilMant Bird. French. fFcliclen David) 
(Turn to page 38) 


( See our Music Box listing on 
page 39 — Lloyd G. Kelley) 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

REG0RDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA F AVIA-ARTS AY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


LARGE HORN 

Edison Columbia phono collection. 
First time offered. 

Also records. 

LOUIS M ASCI AR ELL I 

173 Main St. Marlboro, Mass. 

mhT> 
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A 548 Angel's Serenade. French. (Braga) 

A543 Gounod's Serenade. French 
A 550 Ave Maria. Lathi. (Gounod) 

Duels for Soprano and Contralto by 
MME. CHALIA and MISS FRANKEL 
A546 Serenata Meflslofele. Italian. (Boito) 

A 555 Sui’ La Grande Mer, (Night Hymn at Sea). 

French. (Goring Thomas) 

A554 Quis Est Homo. Latin. (Stabnt Mater) 

A55G Recitative and Duet, from "Martha.” Italian. 
( Flo tow) 

A 557 Lnkme. French, (Delibes) 

Baritone Solos by 
SIG. E. FRANCISCO 
A 625 Romania "Lola.” Spanish 
A 627 Toreador’s Song. French. Witli Orchestra 
Accompaniment 


MR. HARRY MACDONOUGH, Tenor 
Ao33 I Can’t Tell Why I Love You, But I Do 
A492 The Duchess of Central Park 
A 605 Where is My Boy To-night? (Organ 
Accompaniment) 

A 609 Side by Side 

A 610 My Sweet Queen. (One of Olcott’s new songs) 

A611 When the Birds Go North Again 

AC 12 a Picture Without a Frame 

A613 The Girl I Should Have Married Long Ago 

A614 Here's To The Rose! 

A615 Home. Sweet Homo 
A 63 6 My Old Kentucky Home 
A637 Love Me Phcebe 


ALPHABET SONGS 
By HARRY MACDONOUGH 
A special scries for little folks. Bright, catchy 
melodies, with a dainty little song for each leLter 
of the alphabet. 

A 628 Alphabet Songs, ABC 
A 629 Alphabet Songs. D E 
A 630 Alphabet Songs, F G H I 
A 631 Alphabet Sengs. JKLM 
A632 Alphabet Songs, NOP 
A 633 Alphabet Songs. QRST 
A 634 Alphabet Songs, U V W 
A635 Alphabet Songs, X Y z 

Baritone Solos by 
MR. S. H. DUDLEY 
A 504 Put Me Off at Buffalo 
A 45 The Village Choir 
A 503 Parody on Just One Girl 
A 505 Vaudeville Specialty 
A 64 The Tale of a Kangaroo. (From "The 
Burgomaster") 

A585 Wily Don't the Band Play? (Sung by May 
Irwin, in ‘‘The Belle of Bridgeport") 

A 586 Tommy Atkins. (With Trumpet Calls) 

MR. S. H. DUDLEY 
Orchestra Accompaniment 
A511 We’ll Never Haul the Old Flag Down 
AS 12 Chi Wouldn't That Jar You! 

A513 Rl-rda and Her Pagoda. From “San Toy" 
A514 Chinee Soje Man. From "San Toy” 

A515 When the Moon Comes Up Behind de Hill. 

(Paul Dresser’s New Song) 

A51G A Private In tiie Ranks 

A517 My Blushln’ Rosie. (Sung by Fay Templeton, 
in “Fiddle-Dec-Dee”) 

A513 My Sim Flower Sue. (Sung by Peter Dailey, in 
"Hodge. Podge”) 

A 5 19 When Reuben Comes to Town. (Sung in Rogers 
Bros.’ "Central Bark”) 


Baritone Solos by 
MR. J. J. FISHER 
A564 Now I Lay Me Do am to Sleep 
A 560 Hosanna 
A56I Chnvity 
A 562 Gounod’s Nazareth 
A565 I Heard the Volco of Jesus 
A568 All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name 
A569 Blest Be the Tie That Binds 
A570 Blessed Assurance 
A 567 The Sweetest Story Ever Told 
A563 Drinking Song from “Tho Rose of Persia” 
A566 Anchored 

MR. J. J. FISHER 
With Orchestra Accompaniment 
A571 A Bandit's Life 

A572 Armorer's Song, from “Robin Hood” 

A573 Asthovo 

A580 Believe 

A574 Flee as a Bird 

A575 My Queen Irene 

A 57 6 Rocked In the Cradle of (he Deep 

A577 Since Thou Art Mine 

A578 Sweet Suzanne 

A579 The Palms 

MOEREMAK’S WOOD WIND QUARTET 
Flute, Clarinet, Saxophone and Bassoon 
A596 Boccherini’s Minuet 
A 597 Nearer My God To Thee 
A 598 Tmumeri 
A 509 Robin Adair 

A 600 Bridal March, from “Lohengrin” 

A602 The Palms 

a 603 Annie Laurie 

A 604 Gotlschalk’s Last Hope 

WESTMINSTER CHIMES 
A 606 Rock of Ages 
A 607 Come. Ye Disconsolate 
A608 Adeste Fidelis 


THE HAYDN QUARTET 
A 107 Mandy Lee. (Solo and Chorus) 

A 97 Lend Kindly Light 
A520 College Medley 
A521 Onward, Christian Soldiers 
A 522 Gottschalk's Last Hope 

Baritone Solos by 
SENOIt ANTOMON VARGAS 
In Spanish and Italian 
A 53 7 El Toreador 
A588 Jerusalem. 'The Holy City) 

A 589 Eternamentc. (For all Eternity.) Sung in 
Italian 

A 590 La Verbena de la Pa lama 
A59L Te Amo. Danza Mexican a 
A592 Cnncion del Rulsenor 
A593 La Serenata de Schubert 


A594 Ave Maria. Italian. Prom “ Cavalier ia 
Rusticana” 

A595 Campanos de Carrion 


MR. ARTHUR COLLINS 
Orchestra Accompaniment 
A538 Every Race Has a Flag But the Ccon 
A539 Strike Up the Band 

RECORDS BY GEO. W. JOHNSON 
The Original Whistling Coon 
A581 Tho Whistling Girl 
A582 The Whistling Coon 
A583 The Laughing Song 
A584 The Laughing Coon 

RECORDS MADE IN MILAN, ITALY 


By SIGNOR CARLO CAFFETO 
A 1000 Fravoi belle brune, from "Man on” 
A1001 Spirito Gentil. From "Favorita” 

A 1004 Morir si pma e bella 

A 1006 Un di all azzuro Spnzio 

A 1008 Dl Quel la Pira, from “Trovatore” 

A 1009 Tombadeglia avi Ml el. from “Lucia 
Lammei-moor" 


By S IGNORIN’ A GRIPPA 
A 1007 Emanl Involaml 


A 1002 O Sommo Carlo, from “Emanl” 
By SIGNOR F RANCHI 
A 1003 Serenata, Mephisto, from “Faust” 
Mandolin Solo by 
PROF. PALLIVICINI 
A 1005 Le Carnival dl Venezia 


Next month I’ll give the list of 10- 
inch Monarch records for February, 
1901, and the October, 1901, list of 
both Victors and Monarchs. 

(To be continued) 


LINCOLNI ANA IN 1967 

(Continued from page 33) 

■siege and battle. This battle was ex- 
ceedingly important to the Union Forces 
and most discouraging- to the Confeder- 
ates. 

The Battle of Winchester hastened the 
fall of the Confederacy since the im- 
portant Shenandoah Valley was captured 
by General Philip Sheridan and General 
Parly's army practically was destroyed. 
These victories shut off supplies to the 
Confederacy from the fertile Shenan- 
doah Valley and helped Grant in his 
campaign to capture Richmond and de- 
stroy Bee's army. 

ADDITIONAL CIVIL WAR 
ARTICLES OF INTEREST IN 1967 

"Picket's Report on Gettysburg," Civil 
War Times, October, 1967. 

The charge of General George Pick- 
ett’s brigade at Gettysburg lias become 
a famous one. His report of this charge 
to General Lee was not accepted. He 
was asked to write another report. 

Tt is not known what was in the first 
report nor has it been located. Pickett 
and Lee were not close friends after 
the war. I assume that the first report 
was somewhat critical of the strategy 
employed at Gettysburg. 

"A Recollection of Stonewall Jackson," 
American History Illustrated, June, 
1967. 

This is a report on Jackson's marri- 
age, his teaching’ at Virginia Military 
Institute, and other personal character- 
istics. During the war, Jackson usually 
is spoken of as being poorly dressed 
and not too particular about his appear- 
ance. 

His picture while at V. M. I. portrays 
a handsome young man, well dressed, 
and exhibiting excellent military bearing. 

"Jefferson Davis, An Appraisal," by Bill 
I. Wiley, Civil War Times, April, 1967. 
Davis possessed a fine education, was 
intellectual, and had an excellent back- 
ground in military and government ar- 
fairs. He did not seek the Presidency 
of the Confederacy, but once he was 
inaugurated he labored hard to insure 
victory. 

His personality and temperament worked 
to his great disadvantage. His judgment 
was sometimes excellent, at other times 
less so. His relations with the Confed- 
erate generals left much to be desired. 
He dictated much of the policy and pro- 
cedures. and, thereby, it seems alien- 
ated some of his best military people. 

"Professor Lowe — A Personality Pro- 
file,". Civil War Times, August, 1967. 
Thadeuus C. Lowe was not a professor. 
He was scarcely an elementary school 
graduate, as judged by present day stan- 
dards. According to Carl Sandburg, Lowe 
was shot at more than any other person 
during the Civil War. He was a ballon - 


ist and his balloon was used to spot 
enemy troops, artillery emplacements, 
and oiher information of value to the 
Union Army. 

OTHER EVENTS 

William IC Alder fer, Lansing, Mich., 
has been appointed Illinois SLaie His- 
torian. He succeeds Clyde C. Walton 
who is now Director of Libraries, North- 
ern Illinois University, De Kalb, 111. 

Since he was trained at the Univer- 
sities of Pennsylvania, Rochester, and 
Wisconsin, Alderfer has the necessary 
academic preparation for this important 
post. An additional qualification is Lhat 
the newly appointed Historian lias ac- 
cumulated valuable experience as a col- 
lector for various libraries and historic 
sites. 

■ — o — 

Carl Sandburg, 89, died in Flat Rock, 
N.C. July 22, 1967. On October 1,1967, 
his ashes were scattered about the Re- 
membrance Rock in the Carl Sandburg 
Park adjacent to his birthplace at Gales- 
burg. III. 

Also scattered about this large rock is 
dust from Valley Forge; Sweden, Ply- 
mouth, Mass., and other noted places. 
In addition, there is dust from the 13 
schools in the United States that are 
named afLer the great poet and biograph- 
er of Lincoln. 

Sandburg wrote a biography of Lincoln 
that has been the basis for proclaiming 
Sandburg as the Dean of Lincoln biog- 
raphers. This work consists of six large 
volumes — 2 volumes on “The Prairie 
Years’’ and 4 volumes on the “War Years 
of Abraham Lincoln.” Sandburg has the 
title of Poet-Laureate of Illinois. 

— o — 

The Congress of Illinois Historical So- 
cieties held its first meeting at Monti- 
celio, Til., May 19, 1967. Historical soci- 
eties are growing by leaps and bounds. 
In 19G7, the Illinois State Historical So- 
ciel v added 419 new members. Several 
counties in Illinois organized historical 
groups. 

Civil War Round Tables tend to be 
organized by cities. Historical Societies, 
however, appear to be organized by 
counties. 

— o — 

The Chicago Tribune Magazine of Sun- 
day, January 15, 1967, contains pictures 
of Beardstown, 111. Featured is the City 
Hall when Lincoln defended Duff Arm- 
strong in the famous Almanac Trial in 
1S5S. The story goes that Lincoln used 
an almanac to discredit the testimony 
of a witness and thereby secured the 
verdict of innocent for his client. 

In the same issue of the Chicago 
Tribune Magazine is the picture of An- 
thony Trollope, a contemporary of Dick- 
ens and Thackeray. The English-born 
author visited the United States during 
the Civil War. Later on he returned to 
England and wrote two volumes on 
North America. Trollope was impressed 
by Chicago, liked Boston best, but in 
general, his books were well written and 
showed a warm regard for American 
people. 

These volumes long have been forgot- 
ten but are to be republished in a short 
version by Penguin Modern Classics. 
Trollope’s comments about the war, Lin- 
coln. and other items, have proved to 
he almost wholly true, except Trollope 
predicted that the United States would 
be divided by the war into two countries, 
North and South. 

— o — 

The Boy Scout Pilgrimage to Lincoln’s 
Tomb, conducted each year in April, be- 
comes larger each year. Tn 1967, more 
than 4,000 Scouts made the Pilgrimage. 
Dr. Wayne Temple, editor of the Lincoln 
Herald, was the speaker for the occasion. 

The old Capitol Building in Spring- 
field is being reconstructed to resemble 
iho building as Lincoln knew it. In it 
he made his famous “House Divided'' 
speech. The exterior of the newly con- 
structed building will typify the struc- 
ture of I860, but the underground portion 
will be very large to accommodate a 
library storage, and the parking of cars. 

The reconstructed building will be two 
stories. Tbe same rocks and other ma- 
terials will be used as much as possible 
in the restoration. Completion and dedi- 
cation date is August. 1968. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


English post card, just for the fun 
of it. 


Conducted by 

Early Victor 
Photographs 
and Catalogs 

PART III 
By JIM WALSH 



HIS MASTERS VOICE 


BURLESQUE. By 1910 Victor's "His Mas- 
ter's Voice" was the most famous trade- 
mark in the world. It frequently was adapt- 
ed for political cartoons and sometimes bur- 
lesqued, as in this English post card of 
uncertain date. 


Eldridge R. Johnson began his 
phenomenally successful career as a 
purveyor of talking machines and 
records in the late 1890s when, still 
in his tiny machine shop, he began 
manufacturing motors for the prim- 
itive Berliner Gram-o-phones. 

There is no space to recount here 
the story of how, after prolonged 
litigation among the pioneer phono- 
graph manufacturers, Johnson took 
over the business from Berliner and 
set up the Victor Talking Machine 
Company. 


LARGE HORN 

Edison Columbia phono collection. 
First time offered. 

Also records. 


JIM WALSH 


It is worth noting, however, that 
in 1899 an English artist, Francis 
Barraud, had painted a picture of a 
little fox terrier, “Nipper,” listening 
to an early model cylinder phono- 
graph. 

Barraud tried vainly to sell Nip- 
per's painting to the Edison Bell 
Company, but its officials were un- 
able to see its advertising value. In- 
stead, they suggested he try his luck 
with the Gramophone Company, 
which an American, Barry Owen, 
had established in London the year 
before. 

The Gramophone management saw 
at once that the painting could be- 
come a valuable trademark and 
bought it for $500. Barraud painted 
over the original cylinder machine 
he had drawn, and substituted a 
small Gramophone. Traces of the cyl- 
inder apparatus still can be detected 
in the original picture. 

The Gramophone Company began 
using* “His Master's Voice" as an 
advertisement, although the picture 
did not appear on its record labels 
until 1909. 

Meanwhile, Berliner, through his 
business association with Gramo- 
phone, obtained the right to use the 
picture in the States and registered 
it as a trademark in July, 1900. 

It is odd that Johnson did not im- 
mediately begin using the picture, 
but Nipper and the gramophone do 
not appear on any of the 1901 record 
lists or records issued that year. The 
pictures are present, however, on the 
supplement for August, 1902. The 
oldest magazine advertisement I have 
been able to find with the trademark 
is dated September, 1902. The trade- 
mark is on the back cover of the 
Victor Record Catalog for February, 
1902. 

Yet, within another eight years, 
Victor’s business had grown to such 
proportions that in 1910 Colliers 
Weekly termed “His Master's Voice" 
the most famous trademark in the 
world, which it certainly was. 

Cartoonists, especially those deal- 
ing with political controversies, fre- 
quently modeled their drawings after 
it, and it was sometimes burlesqued, 
as in the accompanying reprint of an 


The pictures, taken in 1910 and 
1916, illustrate graphically the 
growth of Johnson’s business during 
those golden years. And the manu- 
facturing plant was steadily added 
to after 1916. 

Even in 1924, when it looked as if 
the phonograph might be about to 
receive its death sentence from radio, 
Johnson, apparently unable to believe 
that calamity could overtake his en- 
terprises, continued to expand. Per- 
haps, however, electric recording and 
tiie Orthophonic Victrola were al- 
ready past the planning stage, and 
the new facilities were added to take 
care of the demand that developed 
for the improved products. 

A victim of failing health, Johnson 
sold the Victor business to New York 
bankers in 1927. They, in turn, sold 
it a year or so later to RCA. 

So, even if Johnson is considered 
to have begun his talking manufac- 
turing* activities in 1898, his direct 
association with the business lasted 
less than 30 years. And he was able 
to retire many times a millionaire. 

Probably, being well out of it, he 
gave a wry grimace when Victor's 
record business dropped in 1932 to 
less than it had been in 1901. But, 
of course, it eventually came back 
and is now, as RCA-Victor, larger 
than ever. 

We already have looked at the 
February, 1901, list of 7-inch records. 
Now let's examine the 10-inch Mon- 
arch Gram-o-phone Record List of 
the same date. 

It is not long. Again we find the 
Georgia Minstrels and the Metropoli- 
tan Orchestra. Harry Macdonough 
has five tenor solos. One “The Holy 
City," he once remarked to me, “paid 
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(Estab. Switzerland 1825) 
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I he Greatest Musical Center in the Whole World 
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STILL GROWING. Continued growth of the Mammoth Victor plant is shown in this picture. 
Taken from the July, 1916, Victor Record Supplement. 


my rent for many years.” When he 
sang it over and over on cylinder 
records it was described as “unques- 
tionably the finest record ever pro- 
duced.” 

To Sam Rous (S. H. Dudley), fell 
the honor of being- represented by 
the first in numerical order 10-inch 
record, “When Reuben Comes to 
Town.” I am proud to have a good 
copy. It was 3001, but this was 
changed the following year to 519, 
its serial number, which indicated 
the order in which it had been re- 
corded. 

Evidently, Johnson started out to 
number records according to blocks, 
with Dudley's running from 3001 to 
3009. So it does not follow that 3001 
was the first 10-inch disc the Com- 
pany made. 

Vess L. Ossman had 10 banjo solos. 
Alec Heindl of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra played two ’cello numbers. 
Sig E. Francisco sang eight selec- 
tions in Italian, French, and Span- 
ish ; and Sig. Antonio Vargas in- 
truded on Harry Macdonough’s terri- 
tory by warbling “The Holy City” — 
in Spanish. 

But here is the list: 

Selections By 

THE METROPOLITAN ORCHESTRA 

3014 The Stars and Stripes Forever! (Sousa ) 

3015 A Southern Reverie 

3016 Impecunious Davis 

3032 Selections from “Hurly Burly”. Introducing 
"Keep Away from Emmeline.” and "Little 
Old New York is Good Enough for Me.” 

3033 The Blue Danube Waltz. (Strauss) 

3034 “Fanchette” 

A charm f njr “Entro Act.” by Theo. Benedix. 
By the Tenor 

MR. HARRY MACDONOUGH 
3012 The Holy City, with organ accompaniment 


Tills is unquestionably the finest Record ever 
produced. 

3013 The Sabbath Mom 

Chime Bells. Adesle Fidelis and one verse of 
“The Holy City.” by Mr. Macdonough. 

3059 My Dreams (Tosti) 

3060 My Cld Kentucky Home 

3061 Love Me, Phoebe 

By the Baritone 
MU. S. II. DUDLEY 

300 L When Reubr-n Comes to Town. Whistling 
Chorus and Clogs. 

The hit of Rogers Bros., in "Central Park.” 

3002 The Tale of the Kangarco. Prom "The 
Burgomaster.” 

3003 Listen to Mv Tale of Woe 

Hub Smith’s story of Johnnie Jones and 
his sister Sue. 

3004 Put Me Off at Buffalo 

3005 The Village Choir 

Imitations of soprano, tenor and bass voices. 
Very funny. 

3006 Nothing But Nerves 

Stuttering song from “The Greek Slave.” 

3007 Ch! Wouldn't that Jar You! (Comic) 

3008 Why Don’t the Band Play? (Sung by May 
Irwin, in "The Belle of Bridgeport”) 

3009 Private Tommy A l kins. With Trumpet Calls 

By the Banja King 
MR. VESS L. OSSMAN 

3041 The L. A. W. March 

3042 A Negro Band Contest 

3043 An Ethiopian Mrmii Gras 

3044 The Man Behind the Gun 

3045 The Stars and Strlnes Forever 

3046 Hands Across the Sea 

3047 Selections from "San Toy” 

3048 Oriental Intermezzo "Salome” 

3049 Tell Mo Prettv Maiden, from “Florodora.” 

3050 A Bunch of Rags An '■rigtnal arrangement 
of popular "rag time” melodies. 

’Cello Solos By 
MR ALEX'. HEINDL 
of Iho Boston Symphony Orchestra 

3030 Rubenstcin’s Melody in F 

3031 Intermezzo. Cavrtllcria Rustlcana 

Baritone Solos By 
SIG. E. FRANCISCO 
In Italian, French and Snanish 

3051 Canzone dvl Porter. Italian. (Drinking 
Son g f rom ' ‘ Martha' ' ) 

3056 Largo al factotum. Italian. (Barber cf SoveiUe) 

3052 La Paloma. Spanish 
3059 censejos. Spanish 

30H Les Mersei liaise French. With 
Orchestra Accompaniment. 

3055 Tcreador’s Song. French. From the opera 
of "Carmen,” with Cchcstra Accompaniment, 
^o-"7 The Lost Chord. Organ Accompaniment 
3058 Les Rameaus. French. Organ Acc'mpanimcnl . 


By 

SIGNOR ANTONIO VARGAS 
3010 “Jerusalem.” (The Hcly Cily sung in Spanish) 
MINSTREL FIRST PART RECORDS 
By 

THE GEORGIA MINSTREL COMPANY 
AND CHORUS 
assisted by 

Messrs. S. H. DUDLEY, WM. F. HOOLEY, 
HARRY MACDONOUGH, FRANK P. BANTA, and 
THE METROPOLITAN ORCHESTRA 
These Records ore full of original wit and Negro 
humor. The Orchestra overture, the jokes of the 
funny end men. the brilliant chorus and fine solos 
make them a veritable carnival of mirth & melody, 

3035 Monarch Minstrel, No. I 

Opening Overture, Metropolitan Orchestra. Chorus. 
“Wake Up, Hannah.” by tho entire company, 
jokes by the "end men,” solo, “I’se Gwine Back 
to Dixie.” by the renowned basso, Mr, W. F. 
Hooley. 

3036 Monarch Minstrel, No. 2 

Overture by the Metropolitan Orchestra, "Carry 
Mo Back to Ola Virgin le,” by the Georgia Min- 
strel Company; humorous conversation between 
“Bones” and the Interlocutor, and "My Old Ken- 
tucky Home.” by tho popular bail tone. Mr. Sam- 
uel Holland Dudley. 

3937 Monarch Minstrel. No. 3 

Opening Chorus. “Hear Dcm Bells. ” Some more 
real minstrel jokes. Tho sweet voiced tenor, Mr. 
Harry Macdonough, sings ”A Picture No Artist 
Can Paint.” 

3038 Monarch Minstrel. No. 4 

Overture by the Metropolitan Orchestra. Tho End 
Men again say some tiling funny and the audience 
laughs. Mr. Macdonough sings “Mandy Lee.” 

3039 Monarch Minstrel. No. 5 

Opening Chorus by tho entire company. "In the 
Evening by the Moonlight” followed by some more 
Jokes. Tho announcement that Mr. Macdonough 
will sing "The Blue and the Gray,” is hailed 
with tumultous applause. 

3040 Mona roll Minstrel. No. 6 

Opening Overture, Metropolitan Orchestra. “My 
Old Cabin Home.” by the soloists and chorus. 
“Tambo” has something to say, and Mr. Dudley 
sings the popular song. “Fly. Fly, Fly,” wdth full 
chorus and orchestra. 

The front cover of this scanty little 
Monarch Gram-o-phone 10-inch Rec- 
ord List said: “The results are won- 
derful, even when compared with 
our regular 7-inch Record, the great- 
est sound producing record ever 
made.” 

(To be continued) 
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FOR SALE & WANTED 
Antique music boxes, old mechanical dolls, 
toys, etc. Also nickelodeon pianos. 
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Photographs available on music boxes for $1 ea. 
Sorry, temporarily out of repair business, tfo 


Early Victor 
Photographs 
and Catalogs 


TART IV 


By JIM WALSH 


FOB ® A, ' E * WANT V , ED , Now we come to consideration of 

catalog,. ^ 1 ^^ 

e , , , , J . both 7-inch Victor and 10-mch Mon- 

Ph o tOSr j:ZZiZTJZ “or « ea. ai>Ch ^ 

Sorry, temporarily out of repair business, tfo COUlSe, fOl Octobei, 1901. That IS the 

month in which Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company came into being. 
Many titles in the 7-inch List are 
W fi N T F [j duplicated in the 10-inch. Emil 

PAT > Muench, a German tenor whose rec- 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION ords were among' the foreign lang- 

R E U U R D S ua £e mainstays of the Victor Cata- 

i b ii u u logs .£ or m any years, is represented 

of GREAT SINGERS on in both sizes by solos and duets with 

all labels August Kreuder. 

Particularly the following: I never have known anything about 

GRAND OPERA re- Muench, the man. But his career con- 

LORD ten-inch, singic-f&ced, with fiiiuprl Hi rnno*1i Ihp ■fpvv vpavq 

red and sold and black and ailver -J ^f Cl Lmou & n Lne V 1SL lew ^ eais 

labels. of the electric recording era. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, A “Vaudeville Specialty,” by 

labels MONARCH and DE LUXE Charles P. Lowe, xylophonist, who 

★ INTERNATIONAL. ZONOPHONE played for all the pioneer record com- 

CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- panies and Miss Jottie, whoever she 

. was, sounds intriguing. I’d like to 

*ON, fonotipla 1 ^ &T h etc 0DE " find tllat recorfl - includes an xylo- 

★ "OFF THE air," "OFT the phone solo, a German folk song, and 

STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- a drum solo — surely the first drum 

ings by great singers, including solo ever recorded. 

complete opera broadcasts. ' _ ^ _ _ TY 

Also old record catalogs. I know nothing of D. E. Hanlon, 

ATrkA riirri a nTo a who had a couple of recitations. But 

AIDA h AVIA-ARTS AY his « The Ravings of a Maniac” is 

50 Prospect Avenue the same thing as “The Mad Ravings 

Valhalla, New York of John McCullough,” a famous actor, 

t f x now dead. The recitation was re- 

corded for various companies by a 
good-sized scattering of elocutionists. 
Antique Len Spencer’s brother, Harry, was 
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BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 


these American Quartet records, how- 
ever, and Bill Hooley, the bass, an- 
nounces them as being by the Haydn 1 

The late Sam Rous wrote me many 
years ago that he recollected the 
Quartet as being composed of Albert 
Campbell, first tenor; W. T. Leahy, 
second tenor; S. H. Dudley, baritone; 
and W. F. Hooley, bass. It was a 
different organization from the 
American Quartet of John Bieling, 
Billy Murray, Steve Porter, and 
Hooley, who began singing for Vic- 
tor in 1909. 

“Miss Spencer,” of course, was 
Grace Spencer (Mrs, W. F. Doolittle) 
who is remembered affectionately by 
those who attended the John Bieling 
Day events of 1948 and 1950. The 
Soprano’s recording career had been 
so far in the remote past that she 
was not acquainted with any of the 
other pioneer artists who were 
present. 

Here is the complete 7- and 10-inch 
List for October, 1901: 

VICTOR 7-INCH RECORDS 
50c each, S3. 00 per dozen 
TUE AMERICAN QUARTET 
A910 Medley of Plantation Songs 
A91L Dancing on the Old Bam Floor 
Imitations of various animals. 

A912 Darling Nellie Gray 
A9i3 Louisiana Lou 
A914 Good Bye Dolly Gray 
With Bugle Calls. 

A913 In Dixie Land 

Sung in unison, giving loud chorus effect. 
A9I6 The Bridge 
A917 Nationality Medley 

With Imitations of different races. 

THE HAYDN QUARTET 
A65G Carry Me Back to Ole Virginia 
A 657 I’se Gwine Back to Dixie 
A 658 A Sleighridc Party. (Descriptive) 

Duet 

MISS SPENCER and MR. MACDONOUGH 
A 904 When We Are Married 

MR. MACDONOUGH 

A907 Absence Makes the Heart Grow Fonder 
A908 Tlie Tala of the Bumble Bee. (King Do. Do) 
A909 I've a Longing In My Heart, for You. Louise 
A948 The Honeysuckle and the Bee 
A949 Ho Laid Away a Suit of Gray to Wear The 
Union Blue 
A950 My Block Pearl 

A9ul The Wedding of the Reuben and the Maid 
From "The Rogers Bros in Washington" a 
sequel to "When Reuben Comes to Town." 

A952 Good Morning Carrie 

MR. DAN W. QUINN 
A918 Whistling Mike 
A9I9 Go Way Back and Sit Down 
A920 Good Morning, Carrie 
A921 Tho Way To Kiss a Girl 
A922 When Mr. Shakespeare Come to Town 
A 923 Ain't That ft Shame 
A924 Simple Little Sister Mary Green 
A925 Mr. Dingy, Don’t Be So Stingy 
A926 A Growler On a. String 
A 927 Marching to tho Music of the Band 

Comic and Negro Songs 
WILL F. DENNY 

A9o3 I Want Someone To Care For Me 
A954 How the Irish Beat the Band 
A950 Anv Old Place I Can Hang My Hat. Is 
"Home, Sweet Home.” to Mo 
A957 I'm Looklrur nt You, Llze 
A958 The Tick. Tack, Tccking of the Clocking 
cn her Stocking 

A939 Tho Shadows on tho Door. (Comic 
Laughing Song) 

A961 At tho Pan-I-Many-Can. (Tho Buffalo 
Exposition Song) 

A962 Sarah From Syracuse 

German Songs 
EMIL MUENCH 
A939 Aus Der Jugcndzeit 
A 940 Sonnenllcht, Sonnenschcln 
A941 Deln Gedenk Ich Margnretha 
A942 Wiegenlled. (Mozart) 

A 943 Unter dem Lindenbaum 
A944 Im Tiefen Keller 
A 9*1 5 In Eincm Kuhlen Grunde 
A946 Lorelei 

German Duct 

EMIL MUENCH and AUGUST KREUDER 
A 94 7 Die Bel den Zetserl 

Comic German Song 

AUGUST KREUDER 
AS Die Relzonde Constanz 
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A View of the Victor Factories 


AMAZING GROWTH. Eldridge R. Johnson's talking machine and record business, which 
began in 1898 in a small repair shop, had grown 12 years later to this impressive size. 
Taken from the July, 1910, Victor Record Supplement. 


CH.AS. V. LOWE and MJSS JOTTIE 
A963 Vaudeville Specialty 

(IntrocUielnn an Xylophone Solo, a German 
Folk Soner and a Drum Solo). Note: In addition 
to the above. Mr, Lowe has made new records 
of liia Victor list of Xylophone Solos, 

Recital ions 

MR. D. E, HANLON 
A 62 The Ravings of a Maniac 
A938 All the World’s a Stage, from "As You 
Like It." 

numerous Recitations 

MR. BURT SHEPHARD or London. England 
A7 Limburger ellipse 

(The Boy and the Cheese) 

A 898 Courtship 
A899 How I Got To Morrow 
A903 Experience as a Dry Goods’ Clerk 
Hebrew Records 
F. SFIDEN 

A932 Kol NIdie 

A930 A1 Tim Avdl Jankew von Koenig Lear 

A928 Resin kes und Mandlcn von Schu lames 

A929 Das Pastuch.il von Bar Kochba 

A931 Mhi Hamelzir von Blimelo 

A933 Hatnavdel von chi groben Jung 

A934 Dio lustlge Chasidem 

A935 En Ge lech ter von Kabzensolin 

A936 Schm end r Ik’s beslngcn 

A937 Da.^ Poihschc Jungei 

MONARCH 10 -INCH RECORDS 
$1.00 each, $10.00 per dozen 
THE AMERICAN QUARTET 

3511 Medley of Plantation Songs 

3512 Dancing on the Old Bam Floor 
With Imitations of different animals. 

3513 A Night Trip to Buffalo 

The train starts: humorous conversation be- 
tween two Irishmen, one of them gets to sleep 
and disturbs the passengers with loud snoring, 
falls out of his berth In a troubled dream, 
believing that ho Is an A.P.A. 

3514 A Negro Wedding In Southern Georgia 

An original marl rage service by the colored 
parson, with "Hear Eem Bells.” and ether 
appropriate hymns by the choir. 

3515 Darling Nellie Gray 
351 G Louisiana Lou 

3518 The Sidewalks of New York 

”Tlie East Side." on Saturday Night, the 
st reel venders, tho “Hand Organ Man” singing 
and dancing of the children, the policeman 
who Interrupts the fun and mak-s them “move 
on." 

3519 Tile Battlo of Santiago 

Sunday morning cn board the ‘ ‘Oregon.” The 
call to divine service. Cer vera's fleet discovered 
coming out. the battle, the "Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

3520 Nationality Medley 

Imitations of Negro. Irish. Germnn, Hebrew 
and Yankee. 

Ducts 

MISS SPENCER and MR. MACDONOUGn 
350L Tell Me. Pretty Malden. From “Florcdora” 

3502 Life’s Drenm Is O'er 

3503 Homo to Cur Mountain, ”11 Trovaloiv” 

3504 The Lord Is My Shepherd. (Sacred) 

3505 O That We Two Were Maying 

3500 I Will Magnify Thee. O God. (Sacred) 

MR. MACDONOUGH 

3507 Ahsenco Makes the Heart Grow Fonder 

3508 The Tale of the Bumble Bee, from "King 
Do-Do." 

3o09 In the Shade of the Palm, from ‘’Florodora” 

3551 I Cnn’t Tell Why I Love You, But I Do 

3552 Tlie Honeysuckle and the Bee 

3553 He Laid Away A Suit of Gray To Wear The 
Union Blue 

3554 My Black Pearl 

3555 The Wedding of the Reuben and the Maid 
The sequel to "When Reuben Comes to Town.” 


The hit of "The Rogers Bros, in Washington.” 

3556 Go'd Morning Carrie 

3510 I’vo A Longing in My Heart for You. Louise 
Alphabet Songs 

A special scries for little folks. Bright, calchy 
melodics, with a dnlnty little song for each letter 
of the alphabet, 

3557 A, B. C. D. E. F 

3553 G. H. I. J. K. L. M 

3559 N. O. P. Q. R. S. T 

3560 U. V. W. X. Y, 2 

Comic and Negro Songs 
WILL F, DENNY 

3561 I Want Someone To Care For Me 

3562 How the Irish Beat the Band 

3564 Any Old Place I Can Hang My Hat Is "Home. 
Sweet Horae" To Me 

3565 I’m Looking At You. Uze 

3566 The Tick Tack Tocklng of the Clocking 
on Her Stocking 

3567 Tho Shadows on the Door. (Comic 
Laughing Song) 

3563 O. D n't It Tickle You 

3569 At the Pnn-I-Marry-Can . (The Buffalo 
Exposition Song) 

3570 Sarah from Syracuse 

MR. DAN W. QUINN 

3521 Go Way Back and Sit Down 

3522 Gccd Morning. Carrie 

3523 The Way to Kiss a Girl 

3524 When Mr. Shakespeare Comes To Town 

3525 Ain’t That a Shame 

3526 Simple Little Sister Mary Green 

3527 Mr. Dingy Don’t Be So Slingy 
3523 A Growler on a String 

3529 Marching to I he Music of the Band 

Songs in German 
EMIL MUENCII 

3541 Aus der Jugendzclt 

3542 Sonnenllcht Sonnemchcin 
35*13 Deln Gedenk Ich Margarctha 

3544 Wlegenlled. (Mozart) 

3545 Unlor Dcm Lindenbnnm 
354G Im tiefen Keller 

35*i7 In ein cm Kuhlen Gnmde 
354S Lorelei 

German Duets 

ElVIIL MUENCH 'lid AUGUST KREUDER 

3549 Die Bolden Zeiserl 

3550 Der Splelman und seln Kind 

Xylonhono Solos 
MR. CHAS. P. LOWE 
."7*1 a Medley of Scotch Airs 
3580 Dancing In the Sunl'cht 

3573 Du, Du With variations 

3574 Happy Days In Dixie 

3572 Kiss Me. Honey Do. and My Coal Black Lady 

3570 Mod lev of Popular Airs 

3575 My Cld Kentucky Home 

3571 Pickaninny Po’.ka 

3578 The Camivnl of Venice 
3577 The Mocking Bird 
358L Vaudevtlle Specialty 

Introducing Xylophone solo. German Folk Song 
by Miss Jottie and Drum Solo. 

Recitations 
MR. D. E. HANLON 

3540 All tlm World’s a SI age. from "As You 
Like It.’’ 

3297 The Ravings of a Maniac 

Humorous Recitation 

MR. BURT SHEPHARD of London. England 
3500 A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Hebrew Records 
F. SEIDEN 

3534 Kol Nldre 

3522 A1 Tim Avdl Jankew ven Koenig Lear 

3530 Roslnkes und Mandlcn von Schulames 

3531 Das Pastuchll von Bar Kochba 
3533 Min Hnmol'/ar von Blimelo 

3535 Hamavdel von ein groben Jung 

3536 Die lusUgo Chnsidcm 


3537 Ein Gelcchtcr von Kabzensohn 

3538 Schmendrlk's beslngcn 

3539 Das Poilische Jungei 

Two interesting announcements ap- 
pear at the end of the October, 1901, 
Record List. The first: 

“We take pleasure in advising our cus- 
tomers that we have just secured very 
broad Letters Patent on our Concert 
Sound Box. As we now own and control 
all patents on the only successful meth- 
od ever discovered for making sound 
boxes, we believe that this feature alone 
will enable us to fully control the disc 
talking machine business for the next 
10 or 15 years. 

“We also have about 60 cither appli- 
cations and patents on the disk talking 
machine. 

"Notwithstanding this, however, it has 
been our aim from the beginning to se- 
cure our trade entirely on the merits of 
our goods, and the most important of 
all, the satisfactory treatment of our 
customers.” 

A foretaste of the coming of Red 
Seal records is given by the follow- 
ing, headed: “The Great Master Ar- 
tists of the Old World Play and Sing 
for You In Your Own Home:” 

“The most remarkable, unique and 
costly selection of records ever offered 
will soon be persented by us owing to 
an exclusive arrangement just concluded 
with the Gramophone Company Limited, 
of London, Cie Francaise Du Gramo- 
phone, of Paris, and the Deutsche Gram- 
mophon - Actien - Gesellschaft, of Berlin, 
which Companies practically control the 
entire talking machine business of Eu- 
rope. Never before has it been possible 
to get records by the great artists of 
(he Old World. 

“The entire realm of the Old World’s 
masters and famous artists will be at 
your command: an unfailing source of 
delightful entertainment the whole year 
round. There will be gems from England, 
France. Germany. Italy, Spain. Austria, 
Switzerland, Russia and even Egypt, In- 
dia. China and Japan, made by experts 
who visit these countries expressly for 
the purpose and at a cost of over 
§ 200 , 000 . 

“Occasionally some foreign artists are 
brought to this country at an enormous 
expense — then, however, they only appear 
in the largest cities — but you will now 
be able to listen to them play, sing or 
recite in your own home and at a very 
small cost. Send for our Special Foreign 
Catalog.” 

Who, today, I wonder, has one of 
those “special foreign catalogs?” 

— • o — 

(To be continued) 


REPAIRS 


ANTIQUE keyboard instruments: Com- 
plete, authentic restoration service. All 
work guaranteed. Restored antique in- 
struments for sale. — Pro Musica In- 
strument Company, 46 Maryland Ave., 
Annapolis, Maryland 21401 aul 26351 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


CLASSICAL vocals, instrumentals, etc. 
on tape. Stamp for new artist list. Vic- 
tor Nippers, $3.50 postpaid. — Recordings, 
43 Locust Street, Northampton, Mass. 
01060 ap3633 


REMEMBER RADIO? Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings 
available from radio’s golden age. —Lee 
Book, Box 6338, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15212 

je3253 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Husic Box Discs: 3 8 *4" $3; 
16 %" $2.60; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post* 
age. — Squires, 2328 Charming Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. mh6468 
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Favorite Pioneer 

Conducted by 


Early Victor 
Photographs 
and Catalogs 

PART IV 


By JIM WALSH 


Now we come to a pair of record 
lists that especially interest me. Prior 
to my obtaining the 1901 catalogs, 
which already have been discussed 
in HOBBIES’ January, February, 
and March 1968 issues, the earliest 
Victor record catalog I had seen was 
dated February, 1902. The next in 
order was August, 1904. 

But now we have supplements for 
August, 1902, and May, 1903. They 
contain many short-lived records that 
had been cut out before the August, 
1904 catalog, and of which I never 
before had heard. 

The cover of the 1902 supplement 
says Victor and Monarch records 
were awarded a gold medal over all 
others at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion. Columbia, however, contended 
it received the grand prize award, 
and a grand prize usually takes rank 
over a gold medal. 

However, judges at expositions in 
those days often were lenient and 
companies that sometimes seemed to 
find ways to “make friends and in- 
fluence people,*' were likely to get top 
honors. Thomas A. Edison believed 
this and refused to compete. 

There is also a photograph of the 
Kilties Band of Belleville, Canada, 
and a testimonial from William F. 
Robinson, its conductor, that “The 
‘Victor* Talking Machines and Rec- 
ords are the finest I have ever heard.” 

The supplement contains 10 rec- 
ords by 'Silas Leachman, known in 
those days as a famous singer of 
songs about Negroes. The incidental 
comment was: “Mr. Leachman has 
just been elected ‘Committee-man' of 
Chicago,” evidently some sort of po- 
litical job, but I'm not sure what. 

Burt Shepard (his name is mis- 
spelled as Shephard) apparently had 
come over from London to make some 
more records, for nine by him are 
listed, including a re-instatement of 
7, now called “The Boy and the 
Cheese." 

It doesn't seem there would have 
been much demand in 1902 for Polish 
records, but there are 10. All were 
offered in both 7-inch and 10 -inch 
sizes. 

The records by the Kilties Band 
and the band's Pipe Sergeant, David 
Ferguson, are interesting because 
they were given special Scotch plaid 
colored labels. I have a couple of 


Recording Artists 

JIM WALSH 


them and they make an unusual ap- 
pearance. 

Cal Stewart must have had a field 
day, or a succession of field days, re- 
cording his “Uncle Josh" specialties, 
for 18 are listed in this one monthly 
supplement. It seems strange that 
the companies of those days would 
make a batch of records by one ar- 
tist, then dump them all on the pub- 
lic at one time. No wonder most soon 
were .cut out! 

But to me the most interesting fea- 
ture of this 1902 supplement is the 
issuance of a song — a popular song 
I suppose, though I have never heard 
it. Before I saw this list, I had never 
even heard of it. It is called “I Went 
to See Them March Away,*' and re- 
quired three 10-inch records to com- 
plete. 

Surely this must be the first ex- 
ample of as many as three records 
being devoted to one composition, 
aside, perhaps, from overtures of the 
“William Tell*' variety. I wonder if 
anybody in the world has all three 
records of “I Went to See Them 
March Away." 

Here are the records in the August, 
1902, supplement: 

MU. SILAS LEACHMAN 
Negro Songs 

56 I*m the Man ThtU Makes Lhc Money )jn the 
Mint. Mi*. Leachman has Just been elected 
"Committee-man" of Chicago. 

57 I Must Have Been a Dream In’. 

He thinks he’s King of Spain, and uses 
castanets. 

458 Bill Bailey. Won’t You Please Come Home. 

459 Johnnie Took the One 1 Wanted. 

Even to a dose of castor oil. 

460 I Wish They’d Do It Now. 

1461 Melancholy Mose. 

1462 O. O, Miss Caroline. 

Try and sing the chorus of this song as Leach- 
man does. You'll have lots of fun. 

New Records of Popular 
Leachman Scries With Chimes 
704 Negro Hymn and Sermon. 

■803 Don’t You Hear Dem Bells? 

*1132 Truscalioft Brown. 

BURT SHEPHARD 
of London. England 

• 883 Has Anybody Seen Cur Cat? 

* 888 Is There Anything Else You’d Like? 

■ 893 I’d Like to go Halves in That. 

‘ 880 Parody On Home Sweet Home. 

•1503 Fol-lhe-Rol-Lol. 

• 885 Whflt, Ho! She Bumps. 

*1504 Take Your Umbrella With You, John. 

• 887 When the Gentle Breey.es Blow. 

* 7 The Boy and Ute Cheeso (Llmburger). 

POLISH RECORDS 
By Alcxandri N, Pnnasiowicz 



MUSIC BOX CO., INC. 

LLOYD D. KELLEY 

69 Comstock Place 
South Orange, N.J. 07079 
Ail prices F.O.B. So. Orange 
Phone A.C, 201 - 762-0441 
A conaUnt advertiser In HOBBIES for 29 years. 

FOR SALE & WANTED 
Antique music boxes, old mechanical dolls, 
toys, etc. Also nickelodeon pianos. 

Stamped envelope for details. 
Photographs available on music boxes for $1 ©a. 
Sorry, temporarily out of repair business, tfo 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ ’‘OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE*’ record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FA VI A- ARTS AY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 


(Estab. Switzerland 1825) 
Complete Repair Service - All Types 


All Work Guaranteed 


■1499 Wnlecznych-lyslnc opuszcza Warsznwc, 

■ 1494 Krnkowificzck. Spiowka salonowa poLska. 
*1498 Kozak z Ukralny. Monluszko. 

*1501 Na Wawel Na Wawel Kvnkowiaku. 

■ 1500 Jeszcze Polska nic zginela. 

'1492 HCJ Mazury. 

'1495 Spiew ulanow JPolsklch 

*1497 Duszyczko ma. Zoperciki-Poscl z Krakown. 
Zbierzchowskicgo. 


Finest Instruments Bought & Sold 

BORN AND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 41 h Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 

tfo 
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MUSIC BOXES 

j Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm | 

i gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
j SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are = 

\ money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 

: Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. { 

5 Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item I 
j offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty | 
j of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

l Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. \ 

] Barringtan - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island I 

i tfc l 
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Once a collector, always a collector. By April, 1912, when this picture was taken in 
South Boston, Va., the monthly arrival of new Victor records was an event in thousands 
of American cities and towns. Shown in front of the J. C. Howlett Piano Company are Mrs. 
Howlett end a boy, Nat Terry, who was employed in the store after school hours. 

Terry still lives in South Boston where he is a watch repairman for a jewelry firm. He 
is still a record collector, as he was in 1912. Several years after this picture was taken, 
however, Edison Diamond Discs became his great love. 


* 149G Gayby rannem slonkjem. Z opery Hnlko. 

Monluszld, 

'1493 Piesn-3-MuJa, Mazur. 

* Both Victor 7-lnch and Monarch 10 - inch, 

V Victor 7-inch only. M-Monarch 10-inch only. 

THE KILTIES BAND 
Gordon II inlanders', Belleville, Gina (la 
Mr. Wm. F. Robinson, Conductor 
Tills famous Canadian Band has mot with great 
success on its lour of the United States. The Scntch 
and characteristic selections they have played for 
us under Mr. Robinson’s personal direction aro the 
only talking machine records they have made. 

•1477 The Bonnie Briar Bush March. (Cud Hume.) 

Introducing "Annie Laurie" & "Robin Adair." 
•1478 The Soldhrs of the Quean. (Ellis.) 

With vccal chorus. 

•1479 Reminiscences of Scotland. (F. Godfrey.) 

"Scots Wha Hoc.” "HUlan' Laddie," "The 
Campbells Are Cornin’." "Tullochgorum," 
"Auld Lang Syne." 

•1430 Scotland’s Pride, (Chas. Godfrey) 

"Bonn to Du r dee." "The Flower of Edtn- 
borough," "Marquis of Huntley’s Highland 
Fling" (Strathspey'. "Tho Wind that Shakes 
the Barley" (Reel), "Bonnie Charlie’s Now 
Away." 

■1435 Ye Banks and Braes. (Bonnlseau.) 

Comet solo by Mr. Voss. "The Garb of 
Cld Gaul." "On Cussnock Banks." 

*1486 Selection. "Robert Bruce.” (Bonnlseau.) 

"There's Nne Luck About tho House," "Rob 
Roy. McGregor. O." "Mcneyniusk Strathspey." 
"Bluo Bonnets C’cr the Border.” 

•1487 The Maple Leaf. (Alex. Muir.) 

With vocal chorus. "God Save the King” Is 
added to the Monarch Record. 

•1488 John Anderson, My Joe. 

Introducing ’ ‘Logic O’ Buchan." "Green Grow 
the Rushes. C." "The Brae cf Audit era Ider" 
(Strathspey). 

SCOTCH BAG PIPE SOLOS 
Pipe Sorgcant David Ferguson of the Kilties Band 
•1473 Caller Herrin'. 

*1474 The Cock of The North. 

* Both Victor 7-inch and Monarch 10-inch. 

V Victor 7 -inch only. M Monnrdi 10- inch only. 

SOUSA'S BAND 

* 319 The Circus Galop. Descriptive. 

MR. HERBERT GODDARD 
Baritone Solos 

*1502 The Resurrection. Sacred. 

* 779 Always. 

M339D Love’s Sorrow. 

* 781 The Clang of the Forge. 

MR. J. W. MYERS 
Baritone Solos 

Ml 463 (a) I Went to See Them March Away. 
M1463 (bi I Went to See Them March Away. 

2nd verse. 

Ml 463 (c) 1 Went to See Them March Away. 

3rd verse, 

V1463 I Went to See Them March Away. 

' 1464 June, My June. 

V 1465 In the Golden Field of Grain. 


' 1244 The Bell Buoy. 

' 1481 Pie© as a Bird. Sacred. 

* 1484 Tlie Treasures of the Sea Are Burled Deep. 

' 1483 In the Valley of Kentucky. 

DAN W. QUINN 
Comlo Songs 

‘ I486 Mr. Dooley. 

Sung by Thos. Q. Seabroofc in "A Chinese 
Honeymoon.” 

’1467 I’ll Bo Your Rainbow. 

1 1469 I’m Unlucky. 

‘1469 And the Smoke Gees Up the Chimney Just 
tho Same. 

*1470 rr Aladdin Would Lend Me His Lamp. 

’1471 r Want to be an Actor Lady. 

‘MT2 Becoming Lize. 

■ Both Victor 7-lnch and Monarch 10-lnch. 

V Victor 7-inch only, M Monarch 10-hich only. 

MR. CAE STEWART 
Original Yankee Stories 

* 668 A Meeting of the School Directors. 

‘1475 Jim Lawson’s "Hass Trade" with Deacon 
Witherspoon. 

* 659 Laughing Song. "I'm Old. but I’m Awfully 

Tough. ” 

' 666 The Daily Paper at Pumpkin Centre. 

* 660 Uncle Josh Wcatlursby in a Chinese Laundry, 
'661 Uncle Josh Weathers by in Society. 

* 662 Uncle Josh Weathcrsby on a Bicycle, 

* 663 Uncle Josh Wca thereby 's Trip to Boston. 

' 664 Uncle Josh Weathersby’s Trip to Coney Island. 

* 665 Uncle Josh Weal hereby in a Department Store. 

* 6C7 Uncle Josh Weathcrsby and the Lightning 

Rod Agent. 

* 669 Uncle J^sh Went hereby ’s Arrival in New 

York City. 

■ 670 Uncle Jcsh Weathcrsby at the Circus. 

’ 671 Uncle Jcsh Wea thereby at the Opera. 

1476 A Meeting of the Ananias Club. 

'1489 Uncle Josh Wealhrreby’s Huskin' Be© Dance. 
Tlie fiddler plays for the dance and "Uncle 
Josh” calls tho figures. 

1490 Tire Last Day of School at Pumpkin Centre. 
Introducing an Harmonica Solo and German 
dialect story. 

'149i Uncle Jcsh Wea thereby at a Camp Meeting. 

He hears a Sermon on "Trusts.” 

’ Both Victor 7-inch and Monarch 10-inch. 

V Victor 7- inch only. M Monarch 10- inch only. 

Finally, we come to the May, 1903, 
Victor supplement. Its front cover 
bears the familiar dog: trademark, 
and this statement: “There can be 
only one BEST. The Pan-American 
Exposition decided that that one is 
the VICTOR.’ 7 

It may be news to most collectors 
that there was an organization known 
as the Victor Symphony Orchestra 
which recorded in 1903. It was rep- 
resented by 11 single-faced discs. 


These ranged from the Anvil Chor- 
us of “Trovatove" and unfailingly 
popular "Jolly Coppersmith/' to 
“Dancing on the Housetops/' “The 
Nightingale and the Frog/' and 
“Dancing in the Barn." This sym- 
phony orchestra wasn’t snooty in its 
repertoire. 

Otherwise, the supplement runs 
pretty true to routine, although there 
are five solos by Jules Levy, the 
great cornet is t, whose life was draw- 
ing to a close. An Arthur Collins 
record called “Oh, My!", described as 
“a harrowing tale of a colored belle, 
a pig and an apple dumpling/' sounds 
worth investigating, if a copy could 
be found. 

S. H. Dudley, disguised as Frank 
Kernell, is present with his familiar 
whistling Negro specialty. And the 
versatile Len Spencer has a Hebrew 
dialect comic song and an English 
coster one. 

The latter, “Little Nipper/' made 
famous by Albert Chevalier, did not 
refer to the Victor dog. Nor does it 
predict the arrival of my cherished 
cat of the same name. 

Spencer also had five recitations 
that were standard items in his rep- 
ertoire. And George Graham, whose 
brother Charles Graham was the 
song writer that composed “Two 
Little Girls in Blue" and other Gay 
90's hits, returned with six comic 
monologs. 

Our survey well may end by re- 
printing the titles in that May, 1903, 
Victor supplement: 

All selections In this Supplement ore mnde in both 
Victor 7- inch and Monarch 10-lnch: except those 
marked "V”. which are In Victor 7-lnch only, and 
those marked "M". which are hi Monarchs 10-Inch 
only. 

VICTOR and MONARCH RECORDS 


VICTOR SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
2146 Anvil Chorus. H Trova tore— Verdi 
M2 152 Anvil Polka. 

2149 Eloise Polka. 

2151 Jolly Coppersmith. Anvil effect — Peter. 
V2079 Wcln Blelbt Weln. 

2077 La Media Noche. 

M21G2 The Sky Lark. Piccolo solo. 

V2078 Dancing on the Housetops. 

V2148 Nightingale and ihe Frog. Piccolo solo. 
M2161 Selection from " ‘Three Little Maids.” 

M2 169 Dancing in tho Bam. 

CORNET SOLOS 

With Plano Accompaniment by Jules Levy 
1706 Robin Adair— Scotch. 

M2 105 Klllnmey — Bnlfe. 

2104 Talc of a Bumblo Bee. Kin," Dodo — Baders . 
2106 Bonnie Sweet Bessie. 

1769 Within a Mile of Edlnboro Town. 

TENOR SOLOS 
Byron G. Harlan 

M2 1 55 Please Mamma Buy Mo a Baby. 

A touching child song. 

V2154 .Inst a Lino from Jennie. 

(Continued on page 52) 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


CLASSICAL vocals, instrumentals, etc. 
on tape. Stamp for new artist list. Vic- 
tor Nippers, $3.50 postpaid. — Recordings, 
43 Locust Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Of 060 jly32;>3 


REMEMBER RADIO? Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings 
available from radio’s golden age. — Lee 
Boole, Box 6338, Pittsburgh. Pa. 15212 

je3253 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


Mira Husic Box Discs: $3; 

15%* $2.50; 9-5/16" $1. Plus post- 
age. — Squires. 2328 Channing Way, 
Berkeley, Calif. je3405 
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An industrial giant, "The Voice of the Victor." Continued growth of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company facilities is revealed in this 1922 photo of only a part of the plant. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 
comic duets 

Collins and Harlan 

2116 Tiie Dude and the Parmer. 

"One o' them pesky dudes" wonders into the 
Deacon’s pumpkin patch and the conversation 
becomes animated. Tho Willy Boy Is finally 
invited Into the house and the Deacon fiddles 
for him. As "Willy" Is departing the former's 
dog takes a hand (or a bite) in me affair. 

3118 The Cat and the Ply Paper. 

Ezra Hoskin's wife’s cat sits right down on a 
sheet of sticky fly paper — It naturally makes 
Ezra laugh — the cat doesn’t do any laughing. 
Mrs. Ezra says he Is a brute— the cat and the 
fly paper finally part company after a high 
old time — the family friction smoothed out by 
"Bringing in the Sheaves" — the cuckoo strikes 
and the family retire. 

2157 They Were All Doing the Some. Comte hit. 

2159 Backyard Conversation, Hibernian Repartee, 


NEGRO SONGS 
Arthur Collins 

2153 Oh! My! A Harrowing tale of a Colored Belle, 
a Pig and on Apple Dumpling. 

660 f'vo Got a White Man Working for Me. 


BARITONE SOLOS 
W. IT. Thompson 
2089 Song Bird of Melody Lane. 

From Mr. Blubcard. 

M2088 Tlie Rosary — Nevin. 

M2099 Meet Me When the Sun Goes Down. 
M2094 If f But Knew. 

WHISTLING SONG 
Frank Komcll 
1983 Whistling Coon. 

DIALECT SONGS 
Ey Lon Spencer 

M2110 Abo Roginsky’s Ball. Hebrew dialect. 

2111 Little Nipper. Coster song. 

RECITATIONS 
By Len Spencer 

M2 115 Ingersoll at the Tomb of Napoleon. 

V2114 Talunadgo on Infidcllly. 

2113 Lincoln's Speech at Gettysburg. 

2109 Twenty- third Psalm and Lord's Prayer. 

2112 Sermon on the Mount. 

HUMOROUS TALKS 
By Gcorgo Graham 

3119 George Washington. A patrlollc soliloquy. 
M2121 A Day's Walk. An eventful stroll. 

M2 167 Imitation of a Street Faker. 

M2 165 Woman. An awful roast for the sex! 

2100 Married Life. 

A solemn warning to single men. 

M2 106 Funny Bits. Just nonsense. 

Tho End 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

he gave his first lecture, in 1866, in 
San Francisco, at which time he 
related his escapades in the Sand- 
wich Islands. He made his last lec- 
ture appearances in 1895-6 on a 
world tour. At 60 he was a legend in 
his own lifetime. 

The itinerant actors kept depicting 
Mark Twain in the sere and yellow. 
Absent-mindedly, he puttered with 
the scattered notes on the lectern. 
He cast an owlish look at the au- 
dience, while his lower jaw nibbled 
spasmodically at the wisps of a to- 
bacco-stained, white mustache. 

The take-off of old age eccentric- 
ities made the readings more amus- 
ing, of course. 

Another misconception w a s the 
white flannel suit. The humorist 
began to wear it only at 70. “People 
ask why I wear a white suit,” he 
said, when advocating dress reform 
to overcome the gloom of old age. 
“Well, I wear it because a naked 
person exerts little constructive in- 
fluence in society.” 

The impersonators constantly quot- 
ed Mark Twain's quip, “I can give 
up smoking whenever I want to. 
I've done it a thousand times,” 

The thespians kept relighting che- 
roots with sturdy kitchen matches, 
holding them like small torches. This 
bit of stage business called for perfect 
timing. With a furious putt-putt- 
putt, they paused to think a moment 
while the match burned on perilous- 
ly. But it was arrested in time so 
as not to burn their fingers. This 
provoked great laughter. 

Yet Mark Twain never had smoked 
on the lecture platform. 

Did Mark Twain's voice resemble 
in any way those who portrayed him 
as crotchety, with the twang of a 
banjo ? 

As a matter of fact, the Missouri- 
born humorist spoke with a slow, 
nasal drawl. He had a habit of ram- 
bling on, head jutted forward; his 
half -closed eyes appeared to peer 
from under bushy eyebrows, with a 
puzzled gaze and a submerged twin- 
kle. 

It should be recalled that Twain 
was a master of spacing the tagline 
for an after- thought. “When a pause 
was right,” he wrote, “the effect was 
sure; when the pause was wrong in 
length, by the five-millionth of an 
inch, the laughter was only wild, 
never a crash.” 

His humor exploded in three or 
four bursts. The last topped the 
others. 

About 50 years ago, the purported 
voice of Mark Twain could be heard 
on a niekel-in-the-slot machine, if 
the rubber hearing tubes were ad- 
justed properly. Actually, the spuri- 
ous cylinder had been made by either 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Favorite Pioneer 

Conducted by 



Arthur C. Clough, a photograph reprinted 
from an Edison record booklet. 


Arthur C. Clough 

By JIM WALSH 

I. A Man of Mystery 

This will be less a biographical 
sketch than a plea for help. 

I have chosen to write this month 
about a tenor whose recorded work 
I have admired since I was a small 
boy, but concerning whom I know 
next to nothing. My hope is that the 
article will come to the attention of 
someone who has known him and 
will be willing to share the informa- 
tion with me. 

I am not even sure how the tenor’s 
last name should be pronounced, or 
whether the C. rightly belongs be- 
tween Arthur and Clough. The ini- 
tial was used on Edison records, but 
with Victor and Columbia he was 
always just Arthur Clough. 

As to the pronunciation, I have 
toyed with the pleasing speculation 
that my subject may have been of 
English birth and related to Arthur 
Hugh Clough, a poet who lived from 
1819 to 1861 and is best remembered 
today for his “Say Not the Struggle 
Naught Availeth.” 

As a child, the British Clough was 
taken to Charleston, S.C., but his 
family later returned to England. I 
like to think I trace a touch cf South- 
ern accent in the recorded voice of 


Recording Artists 

JIM WALSH 


the later Arthur Clough, but that 
may be imaginary. 

The poet, according to Webster's 
New International Dictionary, pro- 
nounced his last name as “Cluff.” 
That is the way I always have pro- 
nounced the other Arthur’s. George 
Clarence Jell, who was for years 
manager of the Columbia artist and 
repertoire department, wrote me that 
was the way he remembered the sing- 
er's name. 

But when I mentioned the tenor 
to Billy Murray, best loved of all the 
pioneer recording artists, he looked 
puzzled a moment and then said: “Oh, 
you mean Arthur Clow ! ” and pro- 
nounced the surname as if it rhymed 
with chow. “I remember the Quar- 
tet's working with him at Edison," 
Billy said, “but I really don't know 
anything about the man himself.” 

By “the Quartet” Billy, of course, 
meant the group that was known as 
the American Quartet on Victor rec- 
ords, and as the Premier on Edison. 
On the other hand, the late John 
Bieling, who sang in both the Ameri- 
can/Premier and the Hayden Quar- 
tets, flatly denied to me that he ever 
had known Clough or even heard of 
him, although Clough sang with him 
on Edison cylinders by the Premier, 
and on one 12-inch Victor disc with 
the Hayden. 

But then, John, whose memory in 
his late years was not what it had 
been, also disavowed that he knew 
anything about Harry Tally, with 
whom the Hayden also had sung. 

Several years ago ; in my eagerness 
to find out something about Arthur 
Clough, I published a letter in Var- 
iety } asking if any reader could tell 
me anything about him, including 
whether he was still alive. I received 
an unsigned note from Milwaukee, 



MUSIC BOX CO., INC. 

LLOYD D. KELLEY 

69 Comstock Place 
South Orange, N.J. 07079 
All prices F.O.B. So. Orange 
Phone A.C. 201 - 762-0441 
A constant advertiser in HOBBIES for 29 years. 

FOR SALE & WANTED 
Antique music boxes, old mechanical dolls, 
toys. etc. Also nickelodeon pianos. 

Stamped envelope for details. 
Photographs available on music boxes for $1 ea. 
Sorry, temporarily out of repair business, tfo 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc, 

★ “OFF THE AIR, 1 ' "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


ANITA BOTKIN 

3278 Bertha Drive Baldwin Harbor, N.Y. 11510 

Phone: (516) — BA 3-8978 
Satisfaction. Shipping- ex. Lay-aways. Tolaroids $1. 


MUSIC BOXES 

1. Rare Regina casket music box. accordion top. 
6. 27'' diameter discs. Oak case, everything in 
beautiful cond. $950. 

2. Mira Music Box, 8. 9'/^" discs, has mandolin 
effect. 1 1 ',a"x121&"je8',£'\ $225. 

3. BrttLmia music box with 12, 9i£" discs, ll”x 
n^'x?^", $225. 

4. Fratti Hurdy Gm'dy. medium size, 5 bells, plays 
10 tunes, beautiful cond. $900. 

5. Stella disc music box with 6, 9>/j" discs, 17*6" 

xl5"xlQ". $250. Jec 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

(Estab. Switzerland 1825) 
Complete Repair Service - All Types 
All Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought &. Sold 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 


139 4th Ave., 


Pelham, N.Y. 10803 

tlo 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiiinuMDuiuumiomiiniuiDiiitniiuiJOiiuiiuiiiJauuiimiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiiiJiiiiiiiaiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiJiimjiuDiuiiiiiiiiiDiiiiniiiiiiaiiiin 


MUSIC BOXES 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 


Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 


tfc = 
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Missouri song writer Percy Wenrich. 
Arthur Clough's Columbia record helped to 
make popular "Put On Your Old Gray Bon- 
net/' composed by Percy Wenrich, a native 
son of Joplin, Mo. The inscription on the 
photograph, not clearly visible, says: "To 
Ulysses Walsh, from a friend and admirer, 
Percy Wenrich." 


giving me a Los Angeles, Calif., ad- 
dress, which was supposed to be 
Clough’s and I immediately wrote 
the tenor a letter, which went by air 
mail, special delivery. There was no 
reply. 

Not a great while afterward, when 
Quentin Riggs was in Los Angeles, 
he found an Arthur Clough listed in 
the telephone directory, and eagerly 
dialed the number. That Clough 
proved to be a gentleman of German 
descent who was much amused at be- 
ing taken for the singer, but made 
it clear he wasn't. So I'm still won- 
dering if Arthur Clough, the tenor, 
is yet alive and in Los Angeles. 

I never have read of his death, but 
if he still adorns this planet he is an 
old man. His first record I have any 
trace of was issued by Victor in Sep- 
tem ber, 1908, and the smal 1 photo 
printed with it looks to me like that 
of a man of 25 or probably more — 
perhaps as much as 30. It soon will 
be 60 years since that record came 
out. A little simple mental arithmetic 
will indicate that Clough, if he still 
lives, is in the mid-80's or perhaps 
as much as 90. 

II. The Little That Is Known 

Now let’s take the little that is 
known about the tenor. Mr. Jell told 
me he sang in vaudeville and was the 
lead tenor of the Brunswick Quartet, 
which made a few Columbia records. 
The other members were Audrey 
Hackett, first tenor; Harry Wieting, 
baritone, and A. Duncan Cornwall, 
bass — all names that mean nothing 
to record collectors. 


Clough also seems to have appeared 
in musical comedy. A good many 
years ago a good friend of mine told 
me he long before had searched 
through back files of the Richmond 
Timea-Dispatch for an account of 
something that had happened in 1914 
or 1915. He was inclined to think it 
was the latter year. He came across 
an advertisement of a forthcoming 
presentation of a musical comedy — he 
had forgotten the name — in which 
Arthur Clough was mentioned as one 
cf the stars. 

From curiosity, he looked up the 
review of the plaj' and found the 
paper’s critic had "roasted” it mer- 
cilessly. This was certainly strange 
where Clough was concerned. 

In the years when, as a youngster, 
I played at operating the imaginary 
Walsh Talking Machine Company, I 
was impressed so much by the range 
and beauty of Clough's voice that I 
nearly always assigned him exacting 
tenor operatic arias to be sung in 
English. He recorded no opera for 
any other company! 

When I asked my dear friend, the 
late Frank Dorian, for many years 
a Columbia official both in the States 
and abroad, if he recalled Arthur 
Clough, he replied; 

“I remember Arthur Clough very well 
indeed, because he made his first record 
for the Columbia Company at the time 
T was in charge of Ihe recording depart- 
ment. in 1900. In fact, it was due to the 
admiration and appreciation of his voice 
and singing style on Lhe part of Vic 
Emerson and myself that he became a 
Columbia artist. I am trying to get some 
further information about him and the 
make-up of the Tlrunswick Quartet, and 
if [ succeed will give it lo you in a 
later letter/’ 

Mr. Dorian afterwards sent me the 
names of the Quartet personnel and 
said he understood Clough at that 
time (the 1930s) was doing consider- 
able radio singing. 

Shortly afterward, Mr. Jell wrote: 

"Arthur Clough, as I recall, pronounced 
his name ICIuff. He was very good in 
his line, hut did not last long, his voice 
and style not being adapted for the 
strictly popular type of song and the 
people at that time not in a receptive 
mood for standard things done by un- 
known people.” 

And now that I have revealed how 
much I don't know about Arthur 
Clough let’s consider his records. 

But, first, I'd like to say that I am 
eager to obtain information about 
Carroll C. Clark, a Negro baritone 
who made a number of big-selling 
Columbia record s of ol d pi an ta t ion 
songs. I have been told lie is still 
alive and living in Denver. If any 
Denver reader can confirm this and 
give me Mr. Clark’s address, I’d 
greatly appreciate it. 

III. Clough's Victor Records 

Never, throughout his seven-year 
recording career, was Arthur Clough 
a prolific maker of discs and cylin- 
ders. I attribute this to the fact he 
was on the road much of the time in 
vaudeville and musical comedy. His 
records usually were spaced rather 
far apart, and it is odd that no com- 


pany ever issued a double-faced disc 
on which he sang both sides. 

Although he had the assistance of 
male quartets and a mixed chorus in 
some of his offerings, he was never 
a duet partner of anybody in his 
issued records. 

As already said, the tenor’s first 
Victor record was issued in Septem- 
ber, 1908, It was single-faced Black 
Label 5527, and the supplement de- 
scription said: 

"This new Victor singer has chosen 
for his debut Garden ier and Half's new- 
est ballad, a very pretty little love song 
indeed. It is given by Mr, Clough with 
great clearness in a mellow tenor quite 
pleasant to hear." 

The title was "Somebody That I 
Know and You Know, Too.” That 
"quite pleasant to hear” strikes me 
as faint praise. It would have been 
stronger to say: “It is given by Mr. 
Clough in a pleasant, mellow tenor,” 
leaving out the "quite.” Neither in 
this brief mention nor any other ref- 
erence to Clough’s records is any in- 
formation given about the man him- 
self. 

The following month, Victor double- 
faced records were introduced, and 
the Clough ballad was paired on 
16161, issued early in 1909, with 
"Would You Care?” a Charles K. 
Harris song which Byron G. Harlan 
had recorded as a single- faced disc 
for the September, 1905, list. 

Clough’s next Victor appearance 
was in June, 1909, when he sang a 
Teddy Morse ballad, “When the 
Meadow Larks Are Calling, Annie 
Laurie,” on the B side of 16301. Ada 
Jones held down the A side with 
"Whistle and I'll Wait for You.” 

The supplement said of this com- 
bination ; 

"A pretty little song with whistling 
calls which is being much sung in 
vaudeville, combined with a charming 
Morse Via l lad, sung by that sweet voiced 
tenor. Mr. Clough. . .” 

The tenor was present again in 
December, 1909, on 12-inch record 
35085. He had the help of the Haydn 
(Hayden) Quartet in singing "The 
Red, Red Rose.” The B side was given 
over to a song the popularity of 
which bids fair to last forever, "My 
Wild Irish Rose,” by Harry Mac- 
donough and the Haydn: 

“Two splendid records of two charm- 
ing ‘rose’ songs — the new ballad by Will 
Marion Cook, sung by Mr. Clough, whose 
pleasant tenor has been much admired ; 
and a new record of the perennial favor- 
ite, Chauncey Olcott’s melodious 'Wild 
Irish Rose,’ by Mr. Macdonough. Both 
numbers are given with pleasing quar- 
tet refrains by Lhat sterling organiza- 
tion, the Haydn Quartet.” 

After that the name of Arthur 
Clough was seen no more in Victor 
supplements until January, 1912, when 
record 17017 was announced. It con- 
tained a sugary type of pop song, "A 
Girlie Was Just Made to Love,” sung 
by Walter Van Brunt. This was com- 
bined with a more dignified ballad, 
"The Hour That Gave Me You,” by 
Clough. With the announcement was 
published the largest photograph of 
Clough that Victor yet had used, al- 
(Continued on page 68) 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 51) 

his^ greatest success in “I Pagli- 
acci.” Since there are no bassos in 
Leoncavallo's pride-and-joy, apparent- 
ly Delmas also took on dramatic 
baritone roles. 

His vast repertoire included a var- 
iety of operas, from the standard to 
the less common such as Reyer’s 
"'Salammbo,” Saint-Saens’ “Les Bar- 
baras,” d’lndy’s “L’Etranger,” Du- 
kas’ “Ariane et Barbe-Blene,” Fev- 
rier’s “Monna Vanna,” etc. 

Jean -Francois Delmas died at St. 
Alban de Montbel September 27, 1933. 

At a time when baritones were 
good and plentiful, Mario Ancona 
earned for himself a prominent and 
well-deserved place in the operatic 
Social Register. 

His was a true "Italian" voice — 
velvet-lined, free-flowing, well - pro- 
jected. And in Sei venclicata — one of 
the most winning arias for baritone 
— his exemplary vocal attributes 
come advantageously to the fore. 

Born in Livorno February 28, 1860, 
— Maria. Ancona— studied -singing Tvith 
the famous baritone Giuseppe Cima 
(teacher of two other renowned bari- 
tones, Camera and Fumagalli) in 
Milan. Ancona made his operatic de- 
but in 1890, at Trieste, as Scindia 
in "Le Roi de Lahore.” 

Ancona’s big chance came when he 
was entrusted with the part of Silvio 
in the momentous world-premiere of 
"I Pagliacci” at the dal Venne in 
Milan, May 21, 1892. Stehle, Giraud, 
Maurel, and Daddi completed the dis- 
tinguished cast. 

Besides acquiring fame in Italy, 
he was a favorite in England, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Russia, Poland, and South 
America. In the United States, he 
sang successfully at the Metropolitan 
from 1893 to. 1897, and also appeared 
with the Chicago and Boston Opera 
Companies. 

Mario Ancona died in Florence 
February 23, 1931. 

A rather neglected Spanish so- 
prano of old is here deservedly given 
prominence. The reason for this more 
or less lackadaisical attitude toward 
Giuseppina Huguet, I believe, is the 
frequency with which pressings of 
some of her Milan recordings turn 
up on the black Victor label. 

By all accounts, Huguet was an 
outstanding artist. Bom in Barcelona 
September 22, 1871, die studied in 
the Conservatory of her home city 
and made her debut there in 1889. 

After starting her career in Spain, 
Huguet went on to win the approval 
of the Italian audiences, and it was- 
n’t long before she was at La Scala 
in Milan, and the Costanzi of Rome. 

In the course of her career, she 
was applauded in England, France, 
- and- Portugal. Simflarly, in "her own 
country, her appearances always drew 
the highest admiration. 

At the close of her artistic activ- 
ities^ Giuseppina Huguet taught sing- 
ing in Barcelona, where she died in 
1951. 

Another Spanish artist from Bar- 
celona on this LP is Francisco Vig- 
nas. Much sought on his Fonotipia’s, 


and positively a rarity on G&T’s, he 
displays enviable vocal endowment in 
Sopra Berta, probably his most he- 
roic record. 

Bom in 1863, he attended the Bar- 
celona Conservatory and made his 
debut in that city in 1888, with ap- 
pearances succeeding in other Spanish 
opera houses. 

Italy followed, and his populaiuty, 
in due course, took him to England 
and France. He became a great favor- 
ite in both countries, also, of course, 
in Spain. There he added Madrid to 
his previous conquests. 

At the Metropolitan, where he was 
engaged during the 1893-94 season, 
Vignas’ debut had the extra attrac- 
tion of coinciding- with that of Emma 
Calve, in “Cavalleria Rusticana” No- 
vember 29, 1893. 

Francisco Vignas, considered one 
of the superlative -tenors of his time, 
died July 13, 1933, in Moya, Spain. 

Whoops, I just realized that my 
space is running short. Selfishly, I 
first picked out for comment the 
singers whose recordings on this 

LP attracted me most. . — — 

"However, as I recall, some of the 
remaining esteemed artists already 
were dealt with on these pages more 
or less extensively — Hempel, Matzen- 
auer, Clement, Journet. 

For the others, I guess I’ll have 
to beg off until some other time. 

— o — 

FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 
though the same one, in thumbnail 
size, had appeared in September, 
1908 and December, 1909. See picture. 

Another long silence followed, and 
then in October, 1913, came what was 
undoubtedly the best selling Victor 
record by Clough, _ 17412, "When I 
Dream of Old Erin.” However, its 
large sale no doubt should be attrib- 
uted to the other side, with Charles 
W. Harrison singing the immortal 
“Peg O' My Heart.’' 

In the same month, Clough was 
heard on 17399 in a delightful Neil 
Moret ballad, “The Beautiful Dawn 
of Love.” Walter Van Brunt had, 
with it, another sugary affair called 
"You’re My Girl.” The combination 
was a poor seller and stayed in the 
catalog only a couple of years. 

By this time Victor had stopped 
giving individual descriptions of its 
popular song records, probably on 
the theory that the demand was so 
strong they would sell themselves. 
Consequently, nothing was said about 
Clough’s November, 1913, record, “A 
Little Bunch of Shamrocks,” which 
would have made an ideal coupling 
for^“When J[ Dreajri— of^Old -Erin.”— 
^AsTt was, it drew a weak companion, 
"My Boy,” by the Lyric Quartet. 

Clough again went into silence un- 
til December, 1914, when his final 
Victor record appeared, 17641. On 
this he sang “Come Back to Me.’” On 
the other side, Edna Brown and 
James F. Harrison were heard in 
“When June-Time Brings the Roses.” 

(To be continued) 


KAY McCORMICK ANTIQUES 
S. 1224 Grand Blvd. 

Spokane, Wash. 99202 Ph. 509-747-2523 

Across from the Cathedral 
Owe of the Northwest’s finest shops. 

Dealers welcome. Collection of Chinese bronze and 
jade of museum quality. 

Beautiful French fan, very old, cream colored 
silk, with 4 hnnd painted children In pastel colors, 
flowers, elc., and gold, scrolls. Ivory sticks, also 
dec. with gold. Framed in a gold shadow box with 
bended borders, glass front. 22}&"xl4x2". $135. 

Nazi Eastern front medal 1941, Nazi Iron Cross 
1939, with ribbons, $15 each. American, 1895, 26th 
Triennial Conclavo at Boston, $5.50. Gettysburg 
75th Ann. medal $3.50. British 1st W.W. Geo. V. 
no ribbor. $4.50. Victory medal, FDr $2.50. Dinner 
with Iko I960, $6. 

Vaseline glass Jelly compote with opaque opal, 
ruffled edge. Strawberry & grape dec. 51£x6" across 

top, $ 16 . 

Custard glass: Creamer & sugar, footed 4", tiny 
flake off foot of creamer. Band of leaves & berries, 
signed McKee, $1B. Toothpick holder, souvenir 
Seattle, nice pattern, mint, $12. Salt & pepper, 
souvenir Detroit, red roses, $12. Bowl, crimped top. 
berry dec. 3 , y4"x6"x2V6" base, $12,50. 

4 Royal Suhl 8" plates, Germany, look like R.S, 
Prussia. Painted part Is shaded and extends over 
rim Into potals, between are gold flowers on white. 
Centers dec. with lovolv flowers, petals green on 
2. lavender on 2. $6.50 ea. 

Rldgways Plato 8", Kirk Brndden, Old Church. 
Brown, green & gold, $12.50. 

Peking glass: Bowl, 21£"x4", Imperial yellow, deep 
floral carving, footed teak stand. $250. Bight blue 
opaque glass cup, very fine "Cameo” cut bird and 
flowers, with stand, $47.80. 

Lion carved from King ebony, ivory eyes, teeth 
Afc claws. Not vory old. but very well done, made" 
in Ceylon, 6?.i"x24 , /£". Tail comes apart for ship- 
ping. 2 claws missing, $65. 

Miniature oil paining of DuBarry. oval 
carved brass border, set in ivory frame 
$40.00. 

Book of sepia engravings by American artists, 
1830, I4!£ "xll". 9 pictures, one by Winslow Homer, 
$35.00. 

Bohemian vase, mhy cut to clear, flower design, 
7Vi". old & lovely, $17.50. 

Signed Kelvn hinged Jewel box. green with lovely 
flowers in shades of lavender fy white. 8" across 
base, 7" top, VA" high. Mint, some wear on lin- 
ing, $85. 

Japanese Neisuke. ivory with silver face carved 
with dragons. Heavy brass chains hold brocade bag, 
which has silver carved dragrn on front. $35. 

Cut glass He down perfume, brass hinged top, 
with green set. Inner stopper, 3V~" long, $7,50. 

Blnck nmethyst bowl with silver deposit floral 
design & rim 8" square x 3" $12.50. 

Baccarat paperweight, old & beautiful. 

4 rows of flowers around center flower, all made 
of colored & white canes, SI 35. 

Hepplewhite sideboard, mahogany, inlay bands. 
Bow front, one drawer, wine bins on each side, 
oval Inlays on these. Ca 1780. fine condition, q! 1 
original, $850. 

French dock, over 200 years old, signed Pichon- 
Thevenot. gilded brass, perfect running condition. 
Il"xl3"x4". young girl with skirt full of flowers 
on top. rest lias scrolls & cut out foliage, etc. 
Back plate over works missing, a minor detail. A 
very rarb and beautiful clock, $115. 

Every thing old &. proof unless otherwise stated. 
Postage A fnsomnee extra, excess refunded. Colored 
pictures available. Jcc 
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HILLSWAY HOUSE ANTIQUES 
1128 Oakmont Road 
Charleston, W.Va. 25314 

Phone: 304 — 346-7710 

Largo very old HETISEY WATER PITCHER, a 
smocking typo pattern. Marked. $25. 

VERRE do SOLE 5" vase. $15, 

STERLING handled wooden snlad bowl FORK AND 
SPOON, $7. 

Miniature l" brass mortar & pestle, $5. 

Daisy & Button CARNUCOPIA HAND VASE, clear, 
$7.50. 

Largo NIPPON pedestal bowl or compote, gold open 
handles, stylized flowers with blues. A disting- 
uished quality piece, $14. 50. 

Boudoir POWDER BOX DOLL, exceptional quality 
and condition, $10. 

Flat base FLUTING IRON, $7.50. 

White BRISTOL WATER BOTTLE, no tumbler. 
Insect, butterfly, flower decor, deep rough pontil, 
$18.00. 

Leaded CARAMEL SLAG single bulb light fixture. 
Very nice, $25. 

Postage extra. Satisfaction guaranteed. jec 
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FRENCH CAMEO GLASS 

and Pate de Verre 
For Sale: Several choice cabinet size 
pieces from private collection. 

For photos and prices write: 

WILLIAM C, KOBIN - Room 908 
88 Broad St. Boston, Mass. 02110 

aup 
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Favorite Pioneer 

Conducted by 


Arthur C. Clough 

(Continued from the June issue) 

By JIM WALSH 

IV. Clough's Columbia Records 

Arthur Clough was not heard on 
Columbia records until February, 
1909, when he made an auspicious 
beginning with a ballad of homey 
sentiment that seems certain to en- 
dure as long as, say, Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony. It was “Put On 
Your Old Gray Bonnet,'” with words 
by Alfred Bryan and music by Percy 
Wenrich, a native son of Joplin, Mo. 

Wenrich, one of the greatest Amer- 
ican song writers, has composed as 
many numbers of permanent appeal, 
perhaps more, as Stephen Foster. Be- 
sides the “Bonnet" ballad, “Rainbow,” 
“Silver Bell," “Snow Deer," “Ken- 
tucky Days," “When It's Moonlight 
in Mayo,” “Moonlight Bay,” “The 
Smiler Rag," “Red Rose Rag," “Sweet 
Cider Time," and “How Are You 
Goin' to Wet Your Whistle?" are 
Wenrich compositions that come read- 
ily to mind. 

Undoubtedly, Clough's record of 
“Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet" 
helped to give the song a popularity 
it will never lose, but it probably 
would have sold still better if it had 
not been coupled with another num- 
ber that had already been a big seller 
on a single-faced Columbia, “The 
Moon Has His Eyes On You,” sung 
by Corinne Morgan and Frank C. 
Stanley. 

The record was A778, and the sup- 
plement said : 

“Here introduced is a new record - 
making artist of superlative merit, Mr. 
Arthur Clough, whose magnificent tenor 
voice will figure conspicuously in Co- 
lumbia recording in t h e future. Mr. 
Clough’s voice is said to be better suited 
to recording work than that of almost 
any other tenor now before the public, 
and his first Columbia record seems to 
bear out this opinion. 

“The song Mr. Clough has chosen is 
the latest hit by the author of ‘Rain- 
bow,’ and it is more than possible that 
it will rival that selection in popularity. 
As a combination of graceful and pleas- 
ing melody with words of appealing 
sentiment, it has seldom been equalled 
in popular music, giving as it does a 
tender picture of a golden wedding day.” 


Recording Artists 

JIM WALSH 


mortals" by recording, on A 1047, 
“Down By the Old Mill Stream," 
with the help of the Brunswick Quar- 
tet, which sang “Sally" on the re- 
verse side. 

And then there were no more Co- 
lumbia solos by Clough until Feb- 
ruary, 1915, when his final appear- 
ance was made on A 1665 : He sang 
a forgotten song, “By the Side of 
the Girl You Love.” A vaudeville 
favorite, Henry San trey, was heard 
in the better remembered “Tip Top 
Tipperary Mary," its “platter mate." 

Concerning this record the supple- 
ment said: 

“Perhaps eventually the biggest hit 
of the month will be ‘Tip Top Tipper- 
ary Mary' . . . There is a swing about 
this number that forcibly reminds one 
of another 'Tipperary' song that has 
had such sensational success. On the 
reverse is a new ballad by Arthur Clough, 
whose voice, after a long absence from 
our list, sounds just as good as ever.” 

The Brunswick Quartet made the 
following Columbia records, besides 
the one already mentioned: 

A798, “Sing Me a Song of the 
South" / reverse : “The Artillerist's 
Oath," Columbia Quartet. 

A895, “My Wild Irish Rose" / re- 
verse: “When the Bloom is On the 
Heather," Columbia Quartet. 

A921, “Seeing Nellie Home,” Frank 
M. Coombs and Brunswick Quartet / 
reverse: “Mollie Darling," Coombs. 

A1000, “I'm Looking for a Nice 
Young Fellow," Ada Jones & Bruns- 
wick Quartet/reverse: “Alamo Rag," 
Columbia Male Quartet. 

A1052, “Hard Times Come Again 
(Continued on page 40) 
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= anisic BOXES E 

= nickelodeons: = 

I CIRCUS ORGANS! = 

= You’ll find collecting old- time music boxes. = 
E colorful nickelodeons with art kIoss fronts, pay = 
= circus organs and other automatic musical in- E 
= strum ents to be an enjoyable and profitable = 
E hobby ! r 

r We are suppliers to collectors, dealers and = 
E museums all over the world. E 

= Our large Illustrated catalog offers outstand- = 
= Ing values in all conditions and price ranees. z 
E Also music box books and recordings. Send SI E 
= today and our fascinating Catalan will bo rushed = 
z to you) = 

E HATHAWAY &. BOWERS. INC. : 

z Dept. 9; 11975 E. Florence Avenue z 

E Santa Fc Springs, Calif, 90670 auc z 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and ’’PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

BO Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

<Estab. Switzerland 1*25) 

Complete Repair Service - All Types 
All Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought & Sold 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 


IF YOU’RE MOVING 
LET US KNOW 

* So that there will be no interruption 
in your subscription, please give us 
6 weeks advance notice. 

* Please state OLD and NEW address, 
and date you will be at new address. 
Please be sure to include old and new 
Zip Codes. 

* Send your notice to: 

Circulation Department 

HOBBIES MAGAZINE 

1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HI. 60605 


Please mention HOBBIES when 
replying to advertisements . 


Clough had a gift for selecting 
songs of lasting appeal. In the fol- 
lowing list he had “Daisies Won't 
Tell," on A792, coupled with Harlan 
singing “I'd Like to be a Soldier." 

But after this auspicious beginning 
occurred another of those long ab- 
sences, He was not present again 
as a soloist until February, 1911, 
when, on 952, he sang “The Vale of 
Dreams,” with Harvey Hindermyer's 
“When a Boy From Old New Hamp- 
shire Loves a Girl From Tennessee," 
as its companion. 

A few months later the tenor again 
showed his knack of selecting “im- 
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MUSIC BOXES 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm [ 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- i 
| SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are § 
j money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 1 
= Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. \ 

I Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item I 
I offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty § 
j of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

: Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. = 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island | 

I He I 
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VICTOR RECORDS FOR JANUARY— 1912 


(Southern Melodics Xylophone 


1701 5* " Komo. Kiino’ 1 RinK, Rinsjdu Banjo" 

| Folk* at Home" - N»s<iii;r Never Die" 
[Fascination Waltz 



William H. Reitz l 
" Carry do New*" “ Old I » 
Dixie" j IU 

Whistling Guido Gialdini | 

1 lerr is a nio*l attractive msimmorifal conibin.'ilion 
consisting ol a lively medley of southern sonys by Roilz. 
and ft charming waltz by that moat celebrated of whisu 
iefs, Gialdini. 


Koitz 

tor their sweet voice > 


l| A Girlie Was Just Made to Love I 
17017 ' Goodwin-Meyer) Van Brunt I 
|The Hour That Gave Me You' 

[ Dempscy-Schmid Arthur Clough | 

Two pretty bat- 
lads by two Livable 

tenors, both of whom 
arc favorably known 
nd distinct enunciation. 


10 


(On the- Neva March . \nf Jer Nctra 
17016' . . . . Victor Mililnry Band ! ( 

jtsirthday Serenade iLinckv 

Victor Orchestral 
A ruu.ni.j march and a delightful serenade, 
both of which came to u* from Gcrm.mv. are 
the pleasing items m this lute instrumental double. 

17006 ‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band i Berlin 
I Slippery Place Rag (Hacker) 



Clouf.h 

Victor Military Band) 
Victor Military Bandj 


10 


h seem* impossible for the V ictor (. ompany to funridi enough, records of 
this gvrat popular suc.cc«s to supply the demand, and therefore, to supplement the* 
( ollmt and I ladan .in* 1 Snyder M<cl!ey records, there i* olfemd heir: a spinwd 
band i -ton. and it may be described as a "corker"! 

On t:e i* t'. a n sw "ray, which would almost maicr- a stone sialue 
come t.i life ! 


I For Kiilarney and Y 
17007, If This Rose Told Y< 


Walah-Teasdnle Reed Miller I 

All it Knows ( Mahoney-Morsot jlO 

Raymond Dixon I 

Mr. Mi’ler. for his January contribution, mgs in fin - >l\ a splendid Irish 
ymg ntst tsiurrl by \\ it mark ; while on iho nppo.<i<c side the Vicioi *s new tenor. 

Air Dixon, givri u* a charming Morse Maluul whit h lias I . * -c n quite popular dur- 
ing lb - past \ ear . 

( Knock Wood (Stcrling-H. Von Tilzer Jones-Murray I 

17008 I hoy Always Pick on Me s'Murphy-H. Von Tilzer '10 

I Ada Jones I 

Hie l .it est of I lie songs which lake then tlvni>- from tin: I.uiy, <-\prer amts of 
the dav.clev.-rlv ,>mu by thc.-e popular entertainer*, is cotuhined with a novel 
"kid ion-? by Miss Jones. 


Flay your record* with Victor No edit . 


The Victor record supplement for January, 1912, listed an Arthur Clough 
record and a photograph of him. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 37) 

No More,” Frank M. Coombs and 
Brunswick Q u arte t/re verse: “Chim- 
ing- Bells of Long Ago," Coombs. 

It is interesting to observe that 
Clough made no Columbia wax cyl- 
inders. “Put On Your Old Gray Bon- 
net” came out just too late to be 
offered as a cylinder. The disc was 
issued just one month after the last 
monthly list of cylinders had been 
published in January, 1909. 

V. Edison Cylinders and Discs 

Clough added Edison, the third of 
the great pioneer recording compan- 
ies, to his list in October, 1909, a 
few months after he began singing 
for Columbia. 

As far as I definitely know, he 
recorded for only Victor, Columbia, 
and Edison, although Indestructible 
two-minute cylinder 1393, “Beauti- 
ful Garden of Roses,” sung by a 
tenor whose name is given as Rome 
Fenton, sounds enough like Clough 
to make me suspect he used an as- 
sumed name and made this recording. 


But I don't know that for a fact 
— any m ore than I know th a t his 
real name was Arthur Clough. How- 
ever, we shall see that he recorded 
this same song, as “Garden of Ros- 
es,” for Edison. 

The tenor's first two-minute Edi- 
son Standard cylinder, 10233, “When 
the Meadow Larks Are Calling, Annie 
Laurie,” was of a song we already 
have seen he had made for Victor. 
In November he had 10251, “It is 
Hard to Kiss Your Sweetheart When 
the Last Kiss Means Goodbye,” and 
in December, 10261, “In the Shadow 
of the Carolina Pines.” Number 10- 
311, “A Creole Lullaby,” followed in 
February, 1911, and his final two- 
minute, 10497, “Garden of Roses,” 
came in June that year. 

Arthur picked another undying bal- 
lad for his first four-minute Amberol 
cylinder in March, 1911. It was 637, 
“Let Me Call You Sweetheart.” In 
April, on 654, he had the assistance 
of the Premier Quartet, for reviving 
the equally immortal “Little Annie 
Rooney,” one of the few complete 
records ever made of that old-timer, 
which was written in 1889 by an 
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English music hall artist, Michael 
Nolan, 

“Don't Wake Up, I Am Dreaming,” 
followed in June; 787, “Let's Make 
Love _ Among the Roses,” with the 
Premier Quartet, in September; 796, 
“Down By the Old Mill Stream,” in 
October; and 866, “The Hour That 
Gave Me You,” in January, 1912, 
when, as we have seen, he also sang 
it for the Victor list. 

Clough then disappeared from Edi- 
son until October, 1913, when he 
sang on Blue Amberol 1927, “The 
Beautiful Dawn of Love,” concur- 
rently with the issue of his Victor of 
that song. 

The Edison supplement said: 

‘ Charles N. Daniels (Neil Moret) has 
written a song of very different type 
from his previous compositions. He will 
be remembered as the composer of ‘Hia- 
watha’ and ‘Moonlight,’ two of the most 
popular pieces of their kind ever writ- 
ten. ‘Beautiful Dawn of Dove' is a bal- 
lad. sentimental in theme, but with a 
fine dignified melody that makes a most 
enjoyable and lasting impression on the 
hearer.” 

After the lapse of more than a 
year, Clough was back in December, 
1914, with 2481, “Roses Remind Me 
of Someone.” In it he was assisted 
by a chorus. 

The supplement commented: 

"A sentimental ballad of exceptional 
merit — not the ‘mushy’ kind but one that 
is really impressive. The lyric is well 
above the average, set to a rather 
plaintive melody, very simple, quiet and 
sweet. Arthur C. Clough, whose clear 
tenor voice records particularly well, 
sings in an unpretentious manner, quite 
in keeping with the character of the 
selection.” 

By this time, Thomas A. Edison 
had introduced his Diamond Disc, 
and in 1915, Clough was represented 
by one lone “Re-Creation,” that 
stayed in the catalog until the com- 
pany went out of the record business 
in 1929. It was 80215, “Down By the 
Old Mill Stream,” which also included 
a mixed chorus, and was coupled with 
“Way Down on Tampa Bay,” by 
Owen J. McCormack and Chorus. 


VI. Final Appearance 

After that, the name of Arthur 
Clough did not appear, as far as I 
can find, in any record list for seven 
years. Then, in July, 1922 (and in 
keeping with Edison's custom of 
recording many numbers and issuing 
them later, though sometimes their 
popularity had gone), appeared Blue 
Amberol 4538, “A Girl I Know,” sung 
by Clough and mixed chorus. 

The supplement said: 

“Her© is a fascinating- waltz - song, 
which Arthur Clough, an unusually good 
tenor, sings in a delightful and wholly 
satisfying manner. And, his enunciation, 
so essential in phonographic reproduc- 
tion, is perfect.” 

No mention was made of the com- 
poser of the song. It had been recorded 
in 1915 but never had any popular- 
ity. At about the same time it ap- 
peared on Diamond Disc 50927, coup- 
led with George Wilton Ballard sing- 
ing “For You a Rose” which had 
(Conttinued on page 52) 
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EFFECTIVE WAYS TO MOUNT 
SILVER SPOONS 

More spoons from the collection of Mrs, 
Wilbur Gunnerson, Florida. 

Top Row Includes: 

Old, Odd, and Unusual; Around the World 
and a bit of glamour; Sports; Theatre; 
Fraternal, and Flowers; Trade; Advertis- 
ing; Industry, and Health. 

Bottom Row Includes: 

Historical; Army; Navy; VIPS and Legend; 
Indians and Florida; Expositions, Fairs; 
Celebrations and Conventions; Education; 
Religion; Literary and Music. 

Boards, velvet covered, 18 inches by 24 
inches. All spoons hung at eye level for 
viewing. 

On the Shelf Includes: 

Silver sugar bowl; spoon holders, with sugar 
shells. 

Silver basket with fresh flowers. 

On the Table Includes: 

Mostly books on plated silver, old silver, and 
Souvenir spoons. Look carefully and you'll 
see four spoons from Ceylon. 


OLD METALS 


(SEE COVER) 

The cover of this issue shows 
silver spoons from the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Wilbur Gunnerson 
of Winter Park, Fla. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 40) 

been recorded in 19X7. Naturally, the 
record did not sell, since both songs 
were out of date. 

And that, according to my informa- 
tion, ends the story of the recording- 
career of Arthur Clough. Why he 
ceased to make records and how he 
occupied himself in the years that 
followed 1915 I do not know. 

The man himself remains tantal- 
izing obscure, but I hope he still is 
living and in good health, if at an 
advanced age. He was an admirable 
artist of his kind and if anyone can 
provide additional information con- 
cerning him I shall be happy to 
share it with HOBBIES readers, 
(The end) 


OLD MECHANICAL BANKS 

(Continued from page 46) 

now turned up in a different type. 
This new find has a larger size "can” 
made of cardboard with tin ends. The 
face of the boy and the lettering 
"Thank You” are somewhat different 
than the bank as pictured in the No- 
vember, 1966, article. Other differ- 
ences are in the color of the paper 
can coverings and the printing there- 
on. So we now have Calumet Bank 
(Tin), Type I (Metal Can), and Cal- 
umet Bank (Tin), Type II (Cai’d- 
board and Metal Can). 

With the correction of the two Or- 
gan Banks and two Owl Banks and 
addition of the Pelican and Calumet, 
the “type” bank situation is now up 
to date and permanent as of this 
writing. Since, however, there is noth- 
ing so permanent as change, it is 
possible at some future date to have 
additions to the "type” banks. If and 
when this should occur readers will 
be so advised. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


THE ELDR1DGE R. JOHNSON 
MUSEUM & SOME BERLINER, 
V ICTOR & EDISON HISTORY 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 



£ I 
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Certificate of Ownership. Landed Gentry. 
The cats and "possum that make their home 
with Jim Walsh, author of HOBBIES" ""Fav- 
orite Pioneer Recording Artists," have ac- 
quired a possibly unique distinction as the 
only animals belonging to the Alaskan 
"landed gentry." 

The Nystrom Family of HOBBIES readers 
in Anchorage, Alaska, has sent Petey, Nipper, 
Lucky Jim, Plum, and Possy a deed to a 
tract of land, as well as a certificate of 
ownership issued by the Security Title and 
Trust Company of Alaska. 

No information was given as to the size 
of the tract, but Mr. and Mrs. Nystrom 
and their cats explained they wanted the 
Walsh family to be the only cats and 'pos- 
sums in the world who could say truthfully 
they owned land in Alaska. 


I. A New Museum 

Possy, my cherished pet 'possum 
is walking about the yard and sniff- 
ing the breezes, as if he detects 
warmer weather not far away. The 
cats — Nipper, Petey, Lucky Jim and 
“Professor" Plum — also are active 
despite summer heat. 

Concurrently, with Possy ’s burst of 
energy, I have received two letters 
I consider of exceptional interest to 
record collectors which deserve men- 
tion here. One contains what, to me, 
is astonishing news. 

The first communication is from 
Leon deVa linger, Jr., director of the 
Delaware State Museum at 316 S, 
Governor Ave., Dover, Del. Mr. de- 
Valinger tells me that on Tuesday, 
December 14, 1967, a museum was 
opened and dedicated in Dover to 
honor the memory of the late Eld- 
ridge Reeves Johnson, a Delaware na- 
tive, who founded the Victor Talking 
Machine Company and became the 
most successful of all the pioneer 
manufacturers of phonographs and 
records. 

“We are assembling/’ Mr. d e Val- 
in ger wrote, “everything pertaining 
to Mr. Johnson and the company he 
founded. Your articles (in the Jan- 
uary and February HOBBIES) and 
the ones to follow naturally will con- 
stitute an important part of our ref- 
erence material." 

Mr. de Valin ger added that he hoped 
to visit me to obtain any information 
I could provide about Mr. Johnson 
and Victor records and sent me a 
program of the dedication of the 


E MUSIC BOXES 

= NICKELODEONS! 

E CinCUS ORGANS! 

z You'll find collecting old-time music boxes. 
= colorful nickelodeons with art glass fronts, gay 
E circus organs and other automatic musical In- 
z stmmenls to be an enjoyable and profitable 
= hebby! 

E We are suppliers Lo collectors, dealers and 

= museums all over the world. 

E Our largo I Must rated catalog offers ou (stand - 
= big values In all conditions and price ranges. 
E Also music box bcoks and recordings. Send $1 
E today and our fascinating catalog will be rushed 
| to you 1 

E HATHAWAY & BOWERS. INC. 

E Dept. 9; 11975 E. Florence Avenue 

E Sanla Fc Springs. Calif. 9067Q nuc 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten -inch, single- faced, with 
red and gold and block and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 

with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. „ 

* INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, DUQue Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

if “OFF THE AIR,*’ "OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FA VI A- ARTS AY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


MEMORY SHOP 
1108 Eastwood, S.E. 

E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 49506 

Phone: 919-1398 
RECORD COLLECTORS! 

Who do vou like? Gene Austin, Henry Burr, Billy 
Murray. Ada Jones. Ruth Ething. Eddie Cantor, 
A l JoLson, Nora Bayes, Frank Crum It, Vernon 
Dalhart — or 

Excerpts from Broadway shows and 
Musical Comedies on 78 ’s dating back 
to 1900? (Big list available) — or 
Operatic stars. Cornet solos, piano, organ, 
saxophone, xylophone, violin, or 
other old -time Instrumentals? 


Send $1 for RECORD IDENTIFICATION AND 
DATING CHART FOR LABELS PRIOR TO 1930. 
Send your want lists or request free lists of records 
avnllable when order big your Dating Chart. 
Mention category or artists desired. 


Also 1905 VICTOR CATALOG Re-Issue at $5 
Is now available. 


Wc buy old record catalogs or will swap 
for records. 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

(Estab. Swltsorland 1825) 

Complete Repair Service - All Type# 

All Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought & Sold 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 

t t* 
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The cats and Possy are now talking of 
using their land as a base for gold pros- 
pecting. 


INTERIORS, ANTIQUES by ESTHER 

545 Bunker Hill Rd. Ashtabula, O. 44004 

Ph.: 216 — 997-2141 (Eves.) 

Rare Violin "Fittitjioa Alms’’ M.C.P. threading 
outlining top & simply beautiful M.O.P. design 
over all of reverse side, $250. 

AND a Bow of. I believe, a senna wood with frog 
exactly as 1st bow on cover of June HOBBIES 
but with abalone at bo.se & In turnkey end. Lap- 
ping has disappeared. Bow $400 or PAIR to first 
buyer. $550. aup 


MUSIC BOXES 

\ Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm | 

\ gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- = 
\ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are | 
: money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. f 
l Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. I 

] Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item \ 
\ offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty \ 
5 of work on them to be in flawless condition. = 

\ Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. | 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island f 

I ttC [ 
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Eldricfge Reeves Johnson Memorial 
Building’. The program contained the 
following comments by E. R. Feni- 
more Johnson, son of the disting- 
uished inventor, industrialist, and 
philanthropist. 

I think these comments are well 


worth quoting: 

"My father . . . was a Dover boy, son 
of Asa S. Johnson, a contractor and 
house builder in Dover.. Father was born 
in Wilmington, Del. 

"He was one of the industrialists who 
played a substantial part in the build- 
ing 1 of the prosperity of this country to 


the point where it has become the envy 
of the world. . . . 

“My father was not the inventor of 
the talking: machine. He was always 
quick to give the credit to Thomas A. 
Edison, to whom that honor solely be- 
longs. My father was the inventor of 
many improvements of the basic device 
but there were many other talking ma- 
chine inventors of equal and even greater 
importance, especially Emile Berliner. 

"My reason for regarding my father 
as deserving to be remembered is that 
he is the one man who, by personal 
greatness, halted the petty quarrels 
which were retarding the progress of 
the newborn industry, and then by his 
inventive and business genius made it 
possible for the first time in the world’s 
history for good music to be heard in 
even the most humble home. 

"In this day in which music is heard 
everywhere at any time we have no con- 
ception of how little music entered into 
the life of the average person only 70 
years ago. 

"Soon after he founded the Victor 
Talking Machine Company of Camden. 
N.J., talking machines made their way 
all over the world. Travelers encountered 
them from the Eskimos' Arctic igloos to 
the thatched huts of the tropics. 

"Talking machines became fixtures in 
all classes of homes, and they were al- 
most invariably a feature of the plush 
parlors of the rich and the great. A 
(Continued on page 50) 


PHONOGRAPHS FOR SALE 


PHONOGRAPH parts, repair and ac- 
cessory catalog No. 3 solves every prob- 
lem. America’s foremost early phono- 
graph supply house. Copy 25c. — Karl 
Frick 940 Canon Ed., Santa Barbara, 
Calif. 93105 au3S44 

ANTIQUE outside horn type Victor, 
Columbia, Edison phonographs, parts, 
catalogs. Bought, sold, repaired. — Nu- 
gent, 3804 Charles City Road, Richmond, 
Va. aulOSl 


Search For . . . 

Nickelodeon Pianos- — Orchestrions — Band Organs 

We are SERIOUS BUYERS of automatic musical instruments. We are not looking for bar- 
gains; we are willing to pay well for choice material. Whether you have a $200 instrument 
or a $200,000 collection it will pay you to contact us today. 

At the present time we are looking for the following Items to build our inventory 
and to fill our customers' want lists: 


NICKELODEON PIANOS: ORCHESTRIONS 

Ooin-ln-thc-slct pianos and orchestrions (coin pianos with drums, xylophones, 
pipes, etc. ridded) made by: SEEBURG, WURLITZER, CCINOLA. CREMONA. 
WEST ERN ELECTRIC, NELSON- WIGGEN. HUPl-TELD, NORTH TCNAWANDA, 
WEBER, PHTLTFPS. POPPER. BERRY -WOOD. LINK, etc. We are also In- 
terested In Capitol. Clark, Automatic Music Roll Co., etc. multiple-tune rolls 
for these instruments. 

We also want all types of theatre instruments including: SEEBURG and 
WURLITZER photoplaycrs, American "Fotoplayers” and Reproduces. Also want 
OS, NOS. MSR, H and other rolls used for these instruments. 

We also want other automatic instruments such ns the MILLS VICLANC- 
VIRTUOSO, HUPFIELD P HCNOL JSZT- VIOLIN A . WURLtTZER AUTOMATIC 
HARP, ENCORE AUTOMATIC BANJO (we urgently need three of these), etc. 


BAND ORGANS 

We urgently need all types of BAND ORGANS and related Instruments. 
Includ.d are WURLTTZER, slyles 103. 105, 125, 146-A. 146-B. 150. 153. 157. 165. 
166, 180; nil NORTH TCNAWANDA MUSICAL INSTRUMENT WORKS styles; 
all ARTIZAN sty Its. All types of European organs wanted including LIMON- 
ALRE, PRATT, GAVICLT. MARENGHI, MCRTIER, HCCGHUYS. VERBEEK. 
BURSENS. BRUDER, etc. 

Condition is not important. We want to buy them in all grades . . . and 
are willing to pay well in order to obtain them. 


MUSIC BOXES 

All types of REGINA, POLYPHCN. SYMPHCNTON, KALLICPE, KOMET. 
etc. music boxes wanted In better gradts (In operating condition with all teeth 
intact in the comb). Regina single tune ar.d automatic changing boxes wanted 
in all sizes. 


HERE’S HOW TO SELL TO HATHAWAY & BOWERS, INC. 

We know what we nre looking for and what we want to pay for it. Here’s 
nil you ha vo to do: Send us a description of what yen have available. A 
snapshot will help. Give a description of its condition. If we need any additional 
Information wo'll let yon know. With the information at hand we will make 
you a CASH OFFER for your instrument. 

You are under no obligation to sell If you don’t want to. However. It is 
our hoi>o that you'll find our offer sufficiently attractive to induce you to part 
with it. If ycu want information over ths telephone you may call us at (213) — 
941-8774. You pay for the phone call. If we buy your Instrument we’ll re- 
imburse you. 

We are a firm which is experienced in the purchase and sale of hundreds 
of thousands of doll are worth of automatic Instruments. When you sell to 
Hathaway & Bowers, Inc. you’ll receive a fair price, immediate cash payment 
in full for all items purchased and. furthermore, you'll have a pleasant and 
en icy able transaction. Contact us today! 


HATHAWAY 
& BOWERS, Inc. 

Directors: Q. David Bowers, 
Terry Hathaway 

Dept. 9; 11975 E, Florence 
Santa Fo Springs. Calif. 
Tel: (213) 9-11-8774 



CALLIOPES 

Wc arc in need of four calliopes at the prcsi-nt time. We are interested In 
ROLL-OPERATED models by TANGLEY, NATIONAL, ARTIZAN (AIR CALIOl 
and HARRINGTON. Calliopes are wanted in any condition. 


America’s largest automatic musical instrument dealer. 
Send $1 for latest sale catalog. 


au 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


(Continued from page 38) 



Victor Founder. This portrait of Eldridge 
R. Johnson, founder of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, was painted by J. Rich- 
ards Essig of Philadelphia and is displayed 
in the museum which the State of Delaware 
recently opened to honor Johnson. 

RCA Victor publicity distributed years 
ago, said Johnson sang "I Guess I'll Have 
to Telegraph My Baby'' as the first record 
ever made by his company. Apparently the 
record was not placed on the market. 

Pictures 2 and 3, courtesy of the Dela- 
ware State Archives, Hall of Records, Dover. 


majority of these pleasure-giving ma- 
chines bore Lhe ‘His Master's Voice’ dog. 
made famous by placing- it on products 
of only the very finest quality. 

"The secret of my father's success 
was a quality product sold always at a 
fair price. For this feat of putting- 'The 
G-ift That Keeps On Giving-' into the 
homes of the common man, I ask the 
people of Dover to see to it that Eld- 
ridge Reeves Johnson is not forgotten." 

T should like to add my own con- 
viction that Eldridge Johnson's great- 
est contribution to the sound-record- 
ing industry lay in his genius for 
advertising and his unflinching deter- 
mination to enlist the services of the 
finest artists, regardless of whether 
he made, or lost, money by offering 
their recorded performances. 

I believe no other manfacturer en- 
tered so whole-heartedly into catalog- 
ing the voices of the greatest operatic 
and concert stars, even though the 
Victor Company probablv made mon- 
ey on the rocords of only a dozen or 
so of its Red Seal stars. I understand 
that the Red Seal department always 
operated at a loss and that the deficit 
was charged off to advertising. Red 
Seal records were made possible only 
by huge black label sales of “popular” 
discs. 

The Victor catalogs, monthly sup- 
plements, and other publicity were 
incomparably the finest of any com- 
pany, I think. For all his achieve- 
ments Mr. Johnson, who was born in 


Wilmington on February 6, 1S67, and 
died in Morristown, N.J., November 
17, 1945, deserves to be remembered 
gratefully. I am delighted that the 
State of Delaware will maintain a 
memorial building in his honor. 

II. Double Faced Berliners 

In the same mail with Mr. de Val- 
in g-ev's letter came one from a lady 
whose name and address I have prom- 
ised not to make public, in order to 
prevent her from being besieged by 
collectors and dealers, since she has 
nothing she wants to sell. 

But what she wrote tied in nicely 
with this account of the Johnson 
memorial, for she told me of going 
into her attic and finding a box con- 
taining about 90 seven-inch Berliner, 
Improved, and Victor records dating- 
back to before the turn of the century. 
They had been owned by her late 
husband's uncle who was one cf the 
first recording engineers for Berliner 
and Johnson. 

I almost fell out of my chair when 
I read that one of the boxes contained 
a copy of what is considered the first 
record ever issued by Johnson — 
number A-l, George Broderick’s reci- 
tation of Eugene Field's poem, “De- 
parture." I had doubted that a single 
copy survived. 

But, more astonishing! And I 
haven't got over this yet: 

Three of the Berliner records , made 
about 70 years ago , which my corres- 
pondent . found in her attic , were 
double-faced! 

Think of that! I often have said 
there is no absolute truth in phono- 
graph research and that, time and 
again, when I have been sure I have 
said the last word on a subject, some- 
thing has turned up to prove me 
mistaken. So it has now. 

I always have assumed that the 
first double-faced records were made 
in 1904 by the Fonotipia Company 
of Italy and Odeon Company of Ger- 
many. 

The Columbia Company over here 
also issued a few in 1904, but with- 
drew them, when Odeon, which claim- 
ed world-wide patent rights to rec- 
ords playing on both sides, threatened 
suit. Later, their differences appear 
to have been adjusted, and Columbia 
resumed making double-faced records 
in 1908. 

But now we find Berliner did the 
same thing around 1899 or 1900! I 
don’t know whether any of these 
“play on both sides” seven-inch rec- 
ords were actually sold or whether 
they only were pressed experimental- 
ly, but I do know that the knowledge 
of their existence is amazing news. 

And, although the lady doesn't 
want to sell the records, I hope she 
will consider willing them to the 
Eldridge R. Johnson Museum, or to 
the Library of Congress, where my 
own collection eventually will go. 

Victor, it has been agreed, reluc- 
tantly followed Columbia’s double- 
faced records example a few months 
later. Yet I have one Victor record 
that has puzzled me for these many 


years. It bears the Grand Prize label, 
introduced late in 1905, but is re- 
corded on both sides, and the titles 
and dates are scratched into the label 
as was done with the earlier Mon- 
archs. 

One side is numbered 2035 and is 
called “Victor Talks to Juvenile Cus- 
tomers.” The other side is 2036, 
“Hints to Victor Salesmen,” The ar- 
tist's name is not printed, hut beneath 
the label the handwritten word 
“Spencer” (for Len Spencer) appears 
on both sides. 

Part of the 2000 numerical sequence 
was reserved for dealers’ demonstra- 
tion records, of which this disc is 
obviously one, but I am puzzled by 
its being double-faced. The scratched- 
in date is November 3, 1905, which 
was just a little less than three years 
before the first list of Victor double- 
faced records was announced October 
25, 1908. 

Since I know that several enthu- 
siasts are trying to put together com- 
plete lists of Berliner records, which 
were the first commercial discs, next 
month I shall quote here the contents 
of those boxes in the lady's attic. 
When she has provided the date, 
scratched into the record label, I 
shall give it, together with number, 
title, and name of artist. 

(To be continued) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

zically and asked, “Do you know 
what’s on those records?” 

“No,” I said, “but I'm willing to 
pay good money to find out.” 

The man thought for a moment. 
He probably figured that, since I 
wanted the discs so badly, they must 
represent something special. Again 
he refused to sell them as a separate 
unit. 

What went on after that must have 
been a sight to behold. I kept on 
insisting, the man kept on declining. 
And so we argued heatedly for some 
10 minutes, while my hustuand stood 
helplessly by not knowing what to do. 

Finally, when all seemed lost, some- 
thing made the owner relent. I really 
must have worn him out. He picked 
up the records, examined them one 
by one and said: “Oh, all right, take 
them.” 

I emitted a sigh of relief, quickly 
paid the man, bid him good-bye, and 
hurried to the door before he had a 
chance to change his mind. 

Once home, I first tried O suave 
fancmlla and wasn't at all surprised 
to hear Caro name instead, and not 
by Melba. I listened to the other re- 
cordings. And then came the big ques- 
tion — what on earth did I buy? 

I seemed to remember that Ferruc- 
cio Giannini made some recordings 
for Rex, a Philadelphia company 
dealing mostly in popular discs. But 
I had no idea what other operatic 
or concert singers recorded for that 
firm. 

Since then I've asked practically 
all my friend collectors. But nobody 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 



From left to right: 

A GROUP OF PIONEERS — Samuel Siegel, the mandolin virtuoso, made 
Berliner and improved 7-inch records before he appeared on Victor and 
Monarch labels. 

Len Spencer, first internationally known recording artist, made both sides 
of a double-faced disc recorded in 1905. 

Billy Golden is said to have been the first professional artist to record 
for Emile Berliner and was one of 'Eldridge Johnson's first singers. 


47, El Cnpiton March — Sousa’s Band. 

79, Tho Crack Regiment March — Sousa’s Band. 

143»z, King Cotton March — Sousa’s Band. 

192k, l’se Gwtne Back to Dixie — George J. Gaskin 
(May 9, 1895). 

196z. Whistling Ccon — George W. Johnson (May 18, 
1896). 

215, Last Ntght^COmct solo by W. Parts Cham- 
bers (June, 1897). 

230, Polka — Composed and played by Chambers 
(May 6. 1896). 

22ly, Miserere from “II Trovatorc’' — COmet and 
trombone duet by Messrs. Higgins and Pryor 
of Sousa’s Band. 

237,Nelllo Bly Fantasia — Comet solo by Chambers 
(Cct. 9, 1897). 

259, Narcissus — Chambers (Cct. 9, 1897). 

388, Die Nachttngall (The Nightingale)— German 
soprano solo by Vioni Eidner. 

404\v, Laughing Song— Johnson (Nov. IS, 1896). 

646z. Departure, Eugene Field — Recited by George 
Graham (June 17, 1896). 

686. Negro Funeral— Graham (Jime 17, 1896). 

725\v, Roll on de Ground — Billy Golden (Dec, 9, 
1896). Golden is said to have been the first 
artist to record for Berliner. 

726x, Turkey In the Straw — Golden (Dec. 9. 1896). 

825, Columbian Anthem — National Hymn (E. Ber- 
liner Brass Quartet mid Piano). 

450, Belle of Virginia — Banjo solo by Steve Clem- 
ent (Cct. 18, 1896). 

912, Home Over There — J. W. 'Myers (May 4. 1896). 

940, Drill, Ye Tarriers Drill — Gaskin (Cel. 13, 
1396). 

943, When the Trumpet in the Cornfield Blows — 
Gaskin (Nov. 6. 1896). 

993, Put Me Cff nt Buffalo by Hari-y and Jchn 
Dillon — Sung by Dan W. Quinn. 

2547. Piano sole — Kate Kicker (April 18, 1896). 

3001, Kathleen (Mora) — Duct by Carrie and Lucie 
Bad liner (April 7. 1897, Washington, D.C.). 

3007, Selections from “The Fortune Teller” “Gypsy 
Love Song” and “Hungarian Movement” — 
Sousa's Band, signed by Harry Higgins. 

3199, Somien Auf Gang Tyrolean — Gratis Mountain 
Choir (Juno 2. 1897). 

3003, The Mountain Climbers — Sung by the Graus 
Dun (July 3, 1897). 

3406, Killamey — Comet solo. Chambers. 

3308, Little Nell, song and dance — Trombone solo 
by Arthur Pryor (July 27, 1897). 

34 lOz, Answer — Higgins and Pryor. 

3654, Last Night— Soprano solo by Helen Jennings. 


THE ELDRIDGE R. JOHNSON 
MUSEUM & SOME BERLINER, 
VICTOR & EDISON HISTORY 
PART II 
By JIM WALSH 

As I promised in Part I of this 
article, in the August issue of HOB- 
BIES, I now shall list the contents 
of '‘those boxes in the lady’s attic.” 
Where she provided the date, scratch- 
ed into the record label, I’ll give it, 
along with number, title, and artist’s 
name. 

Beginning with the double - faced 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-Jnch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
l&bfils 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR," “OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVTA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


Berliners: one combines “War is a 
Bountiful Jade,” sung by Broderick, 
with Lincoln’s Speech at Gettysburg*, 
recited by William F. Hooley. Oddly, 
the first side is numbered A-72 and 
the second, A-56. This shows Berliner 
was using the “A” system of number- 
ing before Johnson adopted it for 
Improved records. 

Both sides of A-lll are taken up 
with "Sweet and Low,” sung by the 
Haydn Quartet. No number is given 
for the third double-faced offering, 
which contains “Nancy” and I’d 
Like It,” both sung by S. H. Dudley. 

The single -faced “E. Berliner’s 
Gramophone” records, bearing patent 
dates of November 8, 1887; May 15, 
1888; May 6, 1890; February 10, 
1895; and October 29, 1895; are: 

7y, William Tell Overture — Banda Rossa. 

23y, Directorate March — Sousa’s Band (Aug. 18, 
1897). 

40, Oriental Echoes — (Casey?) Oct. 15, 1896). 

mi i in m i mi in i mm i mi uti m mi nm min minim, 

E.4JILL P. FRALICK 

360 Barby Rd. Bine Bell, Pa. 19422 

Phone 1-215 - 616-7141 

REGINA MUSIC BOX. Table model, double comb. 
15 \'z" disc type In rich mahogany case with rope 
carving & ortg. cherub scene on Interior: 10 
discs Incl. Good cond. $-175. 

Postage, Ins., & shipping extra. Photos 25c. sm 


A few comments about these Ber- 
liner records before proceeding* to a 
list of Johnson’s early Improved 
brand : 

I hope the collectors who are trying 
to fathom the mysteries of the Ber- 
liner numbering system will be able 
to detect what is meant by the small 
“w’s,” “y’s,” “z’s,” etc., that follow 
some of the numbers. 

You will notice George Graham re- 
corded for Berliner, in 1896, the Eu- 
gene Field poem, “Departure,” which 
Broderick did a few' years later on 
Improved record Al. 

The lady’s list attributes “The 
Home Over There” to George Meyers, 
but I thought she meant J. W. My- 
ers and changed it. 

I wonder if “Kate Kicker” is the 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 
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right name for the damsel who ap- 
parently played an unidentified piano 
^olo. I never before have heard of 
jher, or of the Misses Badimer. Miss 
Jennings was our cherished friend, 
the late Edith Helena. 

The Improved records in the col- 


lection are: 

A-l, Departure— Recital Ion by George Broderick. 

A -20. More Work for the Under taker — Song by Dan 
W. Quinn. 

A- 103. The Palms— Harry Macdonou gh . 

A-153, A Bunch of Rags — Banjo solo by Vcss L. 
Ossman. 

a - 186. How Was I To Know? — Sung by Edward 
M. Favor. 

A-187, Thoy Warned to Take My Photograph — 
Favor. 


A-271, Smoky Mokes — Metropolitan Orchestra. 

A -200, In Old Ben Franklin’s Day— S. H. Dudley. 
A 109, Nearer, My God, to Thee— Haydn Quartet. 

A -302, March from "The Charlatan'’ — Sousa’s Band. 
A-306, Stars and Stripes Forever March — Sousa's 
Band. 

A -33 6, Star-Spangled Banner — Sousa's Band. 

A -430. Mendelssohn's Spring Song — Violin solo by 
diaries D’Almalne. 

A -449, Medley of Coon Songs — Mandolin solo by 
Saumel Siegel. 

A-474, When Reuben Comes to Town— Quinn. 
A-288, Joily Fellows Wnltz— Metropolitan Orchestra. 

I omitted to say the foregoing were 
listed as “Improved Gram-o-phone 
Records, manufactured exclusively by 
the Consolidated Talking Machine 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa/’ They appear 
to be later pressings than the follow- 
ing list of “Improved Records, manu- 
factured exclusively by Eldridge R. 
Johnson : M 

A -7, Llmburger Cheese — Burt Shepard. 

A -94, Holy City — Macdonougb. 

A - 1 25, Cornfield Medley— Haydn Quartet. 

A- 382, American Patrol— Sousa’s Band. 

A-391. Selections, No. 2, from •‘lolanthe"— Metro- 
politan Orchestra. 

A -4 00. Romance from *’L’ Eclair' ’—Flute and saxo- 
phone duet, by Jean Moeremans mid Frank 
B ado! let. 

A -472, Chopin’s Walt?. — Flute solo by Badollet. 
A-482. Last Rose of Summer — Soprano solo by 
Rosalia Challa. 

A-506. A -507 and A-509. Minstrels First Part. 

Numbers 1, 2, and 4 — by the Georgia Minstrels. 

One Victor record is listed as “man- 
ufactured exclusively by Eldridge R, 
Johnson:” A-642, “Thy Sentinel Am 
(Continued on page 92) 



The original tin-foil phonograph, now on exhibition in West Orange, N. J. 
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I,” sung- by Hooley. The following 
are the “His Master’s Voice/' type, 
with clog trademark, made by the 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, 
N.J. 

118. Mas-sa’s Ln the Cold. Cold Ground — Haydn 
Quartet. 

119, Tenting Tonight on the Ctrl Camp Ground — 
Haydn. 

619. Wedding Over Ihe Hill — Golden. 

665, Undo Josh in a Department Sloiv — Cal Stew- 
art, 

702. I Need Thee Every Hour — Westminster Chimes. 
717. Rock of Ages — Trinity Choir, 

833. Yo Banks and Braes — Westminster Chimes, 
1082. Somo Time We’ll Understand — Trinity Choir. 
1259. Cld Uncle Ned— Haydn. 

1313, Home. Sweet Heme — Haydn. 

13 H. When the Harvest Days Are Over — Haydn. 
1630, Please Go Way and Let Me Sleep — Arthur 
Colltns. 

1691. There’s a New Cue Coming in the Morning — 
Shepard. 

1635. Down Where the Wmv-burger Plows — Collins. 
1723, First Rehearsal of the Huskin’ 8:e — CblMns 
and Harlan. 

1728. Closing Time In a Country Grocery— Collins 
and Harlan. 

1790. Old Caken Bucket — Haydn. 

1793. In the Good Cld Summer Time — Hnydn. 

1893. Little Old Leg Cabin ln the Lam* — Silas 
Lcachman. 

2118. Cat and the Fly Paper — Collins and Harlan. 
2372. Onward. Christian Soldiers — Trinity Choir. 
2350, Jim Lawson’s Hogs — Stewart. 

2580. Down On the Farm— Haydn. 

2&40. In the Gleaming — Haydn. 

Before leaving this Victor discus- 
sion I’d like to refute the story, com- 
mon among collectors, that when the 
Victrola was introduced in 1906 (and 
who on the Victor staff designed it?) 
Johnson named it in honor of his 
wife, whose given name allegedly was 
Victoria. 

Mrs. Johnson’s maiden name really 
was Elsie Reeves Fenimore. Oddly, 
she and her husband both had Reeves 
for their middle name. They were 
married in Philadelphia October 5, 
1897. 

A more likely story is that when 
Johnson first heard the new' machine 
with the enclosed horn, he remarked: 
“Why, it has a tone like a viola.” 
And he combined the beginning of 
“Victor” and the end of “viola” to 
form the coined name, “Victrola.” 

III. Early Announcement of 
Edison Wax Cylinder Machine 
Now let's conclude this miscellany 
with one of the first published ac- 


counts of what its heading calls “Mr. 
Edison’s Latest Triumph.” It de- 
scribes the inventor's new cylinder 
phonograph that played wax cylin- 
ders, instead of recording on, and re- 
producing from, a piece of tin-foil 
wrapped around a mandrel. 

I recently have obtained from a 
lady in Ohio a copy of a yellowed 
little magazine called “Golden Mo- 
ments,’' published in Augusta, Me., 
and dated September, 1888. On the 
same page with an account of the 
death of Gen. Philip H, Sheridan is 
the following, which shows that even 
80 years ago the claim was made that 
perfect reproduction had been ob- 
tained : 

“The perfected phonograph is now 
ready for general introduction. It is a 
machine o f admirable performance, 
whose utility is so wide and various 
thal it. is hard to determine .iust which 
work will give it Lhe largest fields of 
employment. 

“And then, too, aside from Lhe prac- 
tical use, is the wonder — for wonder it 
is — thal not only can the human voice 
be registered, but it can be duplicated 
in countless electrotypes. A musician 
gives thus Ids experience of the instru- 
ment: 

“ ‘It was proposed by Hr. Edison that 
I should play some of my own com posi- 
tions and have them recorded by the 
phonograph. A funnel-shaped piece of 
tin, which* resembled an exaggerated 
fish -horn, connected the phonograph and 
the piano. 

" ‘When I began to play, the sound 
waves entered the mouth of the big fish- 
horn, and by a curious mechanical con- 
trivance made a little needle - pointed 
instrument press down upon a wax cylin- 
der, from which it cut a thread of wax 
finer than sewing silk. 

“ 'After playing for four minutes the 
music was inscribed upon the wax cyl- 
inder in lines so fine that they were 
hardly perceptible to the naked eye, and 
a few moments later the delighted listen- 
ers were applauding a perfect reproduc- 
tion of Lhe composition I had played as 
it came from the phonograph. 

“ ‘Then Mr. Edison laughingly said 
that he had made another one of his 
discoveries. This was to the effect that 
with the phonograph he could play a 
musical composition backward. 

“ ’In this connection he had found that 
the harmony of the composition was not 
destroyed, and that it retained enough 
of its individuality to be recognized. It 
was impossible Lo do this with any other 
instrument than the phonograph. 

“ 'On the pia.no an attempt to play a 
piece backward would result jn discord. 
After this, a wax cylinder was adjusted 


to the phonograph, upon which was in- 
scribed the music of “Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep/' which had been 
taken from the mouth of a New York 
baritone. 

“ 'The song, words and music, came 
from the instrument exactly as the sing- 
er had rendered it. All his peculiarities 
of intonation had been recorded, and the 
grace notes interpolated were reproduced 
with exact iruthfullness. 

“ ’So natural, indeed, was it that the 
singer, in evening dress, seemed in fancy 
to be in the room, and going down his 
musical stairs into the caves of the 
ocean. Surely this century must ever be 
memorable above others because it is 
that which first preserved articulate 
speech for after time. 

“ 'All poetry, of every age, is full of 
yearning, one of the deepest in human 
nature, for the voice whose gentle greet- 
ing could be heard no more, and yet 
this tender sentiment will be gratified, 
and each illusive tone and accent now 
has conferred on it a perpetuity that is 
not an attribute of even the graven stone 
or brass/ ” 

I pause to remark that I should 
like to hear those “perfect” record- 
ings of the piano and the baritone 
voice from a wax cylinder of 1888, 
and it's interesting to observe the 
reference to the cylinder's playing- 
four minutes instead of the two- 
minute length that was standard for 
many years. 

This probably was not an error, 
for Edison did make early experi- 
ments with four-minute records. The 
Edison Bell Company of England 
once advertised that it had made four- 
minute records in 1891, so Edison 
may have produced a few three years 
earlier. 

I return now to the Victor portion 
of this article: Next month I expect 
to begin publication of a series, which 
probably will run through four or 
five installments, and will be called 
“How To Tell When Victor Records 
Were Made.” 

It will give a vast amount of in- 
formation, never previously assem- 
bled, to my knowledge, on ways of 
telling the year Victor records were 
issued by such things as label pe- 
culiarities, the numbering system, 
types of accompaniments, and other 
factors. 

In all respects this series should 
be one of the most useful I ever have 
written. I hope and believe it will 
prove helpful to thousands of col- 
lectors. 

It will not, however, do much for 
those whose attitude is like that of 
a gentleman who once put in a long 
distance call to me after I had gone 
to sleep. He said he just had found 
a stack of old records and wanted me 
to tell him some method whereby, 
“just by looking at them,” he could 
determine infallibly when a record 
was made. But, he said, the system 
mustn't take more than 30 minutes 
to learn because half an hour was all 
the time he had to spare. 

I regretfully and drowsily replied 
that I was sorry I couldn’t be of help. 
It had taken me more than 30 years, 
in addition to close study of thou- 
sands of old record catalogs and 
monthly supplements, to acquire the 
information I had gained, and if he 
couldn't spare more than a half hour, 
I said, there was nothing I could do 
for him. 

(The End) 



TIRED INVENTOR- — This photograph, taken at 5:30 a.m. June 16, 
1888, shows Thomas A. Edison sitting wearily beside his first phono- 
graph that played wax cylinders. A contemporary account of the ma- 
chine is given in the accompanying article. 
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HOW TO TELL WHEN 
VICTOR RECORDS WERE MADE 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


I. A Recurring Question 

Through the years I have received 
many inquiries as to how the age of 
disc records, Victors especially, can 
be told by the label design and num- 
ber. 

Because of the interest in the rec- 
ord age question, I believe this article 
should prove helpful, as I doubt the 
information it contains ever has been 
assembled previously in connected 
form for ready reference. 

_ JToii- my -study— of—' Victor- labels b 
relied largely on a large collection of 
single- and double-faced discs, sung 
by the tenor, Henry Macdonough. He 
was associated with the Company 
from its beginning and served many 
years as its artist and repertoire 
director. He was also, for a brief 
period in the early 1920s, Victor's 
advertising manager. 

When I reached a period in which 
Macdonough — • who made no Victor 
records after 1919 — was not repre- 
sented, I resorted to Billy Murray’s 
recorded repertoire. “The Denver 
Nightingale’’ began singing* for Vic- 
tor in 1903 and continued to record 
into the electric era. 

II. Label Colors 

First, let’s come to an understand- 
ing about when the various colors of 


Victor labels were introduced and 
when they were withdrawn. Unlike 
its British affiliate, His Master’s 
Voice, Victor never went to extremes 
in putting out discs with different 
colored labels, but a fairly wide range 
originated in Camden, N.J. 

The black label, of course, was the 
most popular. It had been standard 
from the introduction of Berliner’s 
7-inch discs and continued through 
Eldrklge R. Johnson’s Climax and 
—Improved- rec ord s - b ef ore" the^Victor" 
name was adopted in October, 1901. 
The black label continued to designate 
Victor’s best selling records as long 
as 78RPM discs were made, well into 
the 1950s. 

The first “release” of Red Seal rec- 
ords, pressed from matrices imported 
from England, appeared in the May, 
1903, supplement. The first American 
Red Seal recording was done April 
30, 1903, in New York, when an 
Australian contralto, Ada Crossley, 
sang four numbers. 

Red Seals were single-faced until 
September, 1923, when the greater 
part of the celebrity .catalog was com- 
bined in double-faced form, to give 
lower prices and, perhaps, to battle 
the growing popularity of radio. 

But as far hack as late 1919, the 



A TRIO OF PIONEERS. This series, which explains how the age of Victor records may 
be told, is based largely on label changes in the discs sung by Harry Macdonough (left) 
during his long career. 

Vess L. Ossman (center), "The Banjo King," made records for Eldridge R. Johnson 
before the Victor label was adopted, and his version of 'Tell Me, Pretty Maiden" from 
"Floradora" is said to be the oldest Victor master record still in the company's valuts. 


S. H. Dudley (right) made the first 10-inch record Johnson issued. Monarch 3001, 
"When Reuben Comes to Town." Dudley also sang a double-faced 7-inch Berliner record. 



EARLY LABEL. David Ferguson’s 190? 
Monarch records of bagpipe solos were is- 
sued with special Scotch plaid labels, but 
the plaid effect does not show in this picture. 


price of single-faced Red Seals had 
been cut about in half. 

The double-faced Red Seal records 
reduced the sale of the single-sided 
kind as sharply as double-faced 
black labels had cut into the singde- 
faced business more than 10 years 
before. 

In July, 1925, harder pressed than 
ever by radio competition, and with 
electrical recording just introduced, 
Victor announced that the remaining 
stocks of $1 single-faced Red Seals 
had been reduced to 65 cents; the 
$1.50 ones to 90 cents; and so on, in 
proportion, throughout the “classical” 
catalog. 

This meant, of course, that the 
single-faced variety, after a career 
of 22 years, was being discontinued. 

Incidentally, what a stroke of 
genius that Red Seal label was! I 
wonder who originated it. The bright 
red label gave Victor’s “classical” 
and “celebrity” records a prestige no 
other American brand approached. 
And it led RCA Victor, in the late 
1930s, to bring an unsuccessful suit 
against Columbia and other compa- 
nies to keep them from using red 
labels on any type of record. 

One of the least known Victor la- 
bels was introduced in 1903. A scotch 
plaid design, it was used for single- 
faced discs of the Kilties Band of 
Canada, conducted by William F. 
Robinson, and for solos by a Cana- 
dian bagpipe virtuoso, David Fergu- 
son. 

Most collectors probaby never have 
seenjone of these_gaiJ y coLored labels. 
Ferguson's two records, however, 
stayed in the catalog until November 
1, 1910. 

The single-faced purple label was 
introduced when 15 new records by 
Harry Lauder were announced in Feb- 
ruary, 1910. The first 10-inch purple 
label was 60,000, “I’ve Something in 
the Bottle for the Morning” (also 
known as “Foo the Noo”), and the 
(Continued on page 52) 
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first 12-inch, 70,000, contained a 
longer version of the same song. 

The last purple label, 70,125, “I 
Think I'll Get Wed in the Summer,” 
also by Lauder, was announced in 
July, 1920. The following year almost 
all the purple label records still in 
the catalog were combined in blue 
label form. 

Double-faced 10- and 12-inch blue 
label discs were introduced in the 
May, 1912, catalog. At first they 
were restricted to imported operatic 
offerings by artists not considered 
quite of Red Seal caliber. The label’s 
scope, however, began to be extended 
in January, 1913, when 55030, which 
contained two piano solos by Frank 
La Forge, was issued. 

Paul Althouse, whose initial records 
were announced in July, 1914, was 
the first American singer to be given 
blue label status. His introductory 
record was 45055. It contained “E 
lucevan le stelle” from “Tosca,” and 
“Vesti la giubba” from “II Pagliacci.” 

The blue label grew to feature the 
offerings of such singers as Olive 
Kline, Elsie Baker, Lucy Isabelle 
Marsh, Lambert Murphy, Royal Dad- 
mun, and Lauder. But it survived 
only a short time after the change 
to electric recording. 

The highest numbered blue label 
in the regular American list was part 
of the April, 1926, supplement, 45533 
on which Dadmun sang “Father 
O'Flynn/’ and “Irish Names.” 

The last to be issued, however, was 
45527, “Waltz in E Minor,” and 
“Prelude.” These piano solos by Mas- 
ter Shura Cherkassky, didn't appear 
until June. 

This goes to show that sometimes 
you can't tell exactly by a record's 
number when it was issued. 

Following the appearance of the 
11-y e a r-old wizard-of-the-keyboard, 
the blue label declined into oblivion. 
Five double-faced Japanese records, 
45534 through 45538, were issued in 
May, 1927. They bore the blue label 
but were not included in the domestic 
American catalog. 

The last 12-inch seems to have been 
55290, “Barber of Seville Overture,” 
by Rudolph Ganz and the St. Louis 
Symphony Orchestra. It was catalog- 
ed in March, 1926. 

The blue label singers already men- 
tioned were “promoted” to a new Red 
Seal classification that sold at the 
same price as the blue label had 
brought. Other artists, such as Walter 
C. Kelly, “the Virginian Judge,” who 
previously had been among the 
“blues,” were demoted to black label. 

Two special records with blue la- 
bels and the numbers 300 and 301 
were issued in August, 1927. They 
were “Gene Tunney's Health Exer- 
cises,” but were not part of the stand- 
ard 45000 and 55000 series. 

In 1926 Victor introduced a green 
label that attracted little attention. 
Numbers 50 through 59 contained 
Prof. Louis Allard’s series of “French 
Through Sound.” And 65 through 76, 
made for educational use, dealt with 


“localized American speech ... to 
show the vagaries of speech in differ- 
ent sections of the country.” 

During Victor's earliest days, sam- 
ple records were provided for sales- 
men who called on dealers. These had 
white labels, with the names of titles 
and artists handwritten in ink. 

In the early 1920s a special sendee 
was instituted by which single-faced 
pressings were provided of records 
that had been cut out of the catalog. 
Such records were available until 
some time in the late 1930s, at con- 
stantly increasing prices. These discs 
also had white labels, but all infor- 
mation was typewritten. 


III. Climax and Improved Labels 

Eldridge R. Johnson began to call 
his firm the Victor Talking Machine 
Company, as has been said, in Octo- 
ber, 1901. He previously had done a 
small and harried business, seemingly 
confined to the years 1900 and 1901, 
as a record manufacturer. 

He was associated with Emile Ber- 
liner, who, in 1894, brought out the 
first commercially issued disc records. 
Berliner records, all 7- inch single- 
faced, continued to be made through 
part of 1900. I have one, 01021, “In 
Old Ben Franklin's Day,” sung- by 
S. H. Dudley, with the recording date, 
2/26/00 (February 26, 1900) scratch- 
ed into the label. 

Records of Victor origin were is- 
sued in Canada under the Berliner 
label and in different sizes for several 
years longer. Victor records may be 
considered the grandchildren of the 
small Berliner discs. 

But before the Victor name was 
used Johnson had made Climax and 
Improved records, both single-faced, 
7-inch. The Climax records appeared 
in 1900. They were the product of 
the Globe Record Company which 
Johnson briefly controlled. 

After a few months, Columbia, 
which was not yet making disc rec- 
ords, sued, alleging infrigement of its 
“Joe Jones” patent. Rather than fight 
through possibly long, expensive legal 
action, Johnson assigned all rights 
of the Globe Record Company to Co- 
lumbia. 

When Columbia began to issue disc 
records in 1902 most of its first offer- 
ings were Climax records and were 
so announced, even though they bore 
Columbia labels. Some of these ap- 
parently were recorded while Johnson 
still owned the Climax rights. 

As I mentioned in these columns 
a few months ago, I have seen Climax 
labels with the letters, V.T.M. Co., 
in a tower corner. This seems to in- 
dicate Victor issued Climax records 
as a side line for a short time before 
parting with the label. Some of the 
single-faced Climaxes have brass 
rings around the spindle hole. All say 
they were made /or (not by) Colum- 
bia. 

Johnson’s Improved records had 
black labels with gold lettering. The 
words, “Improved Record ,” are print- 
ed in a curving formation around the 
top. The labels say they were manu- 


factured by Eldridge R. Johnson, 
Camden, N.J.; but some have a stick- 
er on the blank side that identifies 
the maker as “Consolidated Talking 
Machine Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
U.S.A.” 

Seemingly, few Improved records 
survive today. They safely may be 
classified as made in 1900 or possibly 
1901. The numbering began with A-l 
— George Broderick recited the 
Eugene Field's poem, “Departure,” 
which another George — George 
Graham — had recorded for Berliner 
in 1896. 

When Johnson began to issue 7- 
inch Victor records, he, at first, re- 
tained the A numbering system. For 
instance, “Limburger Cheese” was A- 
7 on both Improved and Victor, and 
many of the small Victors evidently 
were made from Improved masters. 

( Continued in November HOBBIES) 


OLD MECHANICAL BANKS 

(Continued from page 46) 

registering bank as per above, is in 
the writer’s opinion a mechanical 
bank and not just a registering bank. 
It in fact registers nothing. The hand 
on the dial points to the amount of 
the coin deposited. This action is 
caused by the weight of the coin. 
Then when the lever is pressed the 
coin is released from the inside mech- 
anism and the pointer hand returns 
to its normal position. Nothing is 
registered, only the type coin is des- 
ignated, that is, if a penny, nickel, 
dime, and so one. 

The Try Your Weight Bank is a 
very attractive item in the following- 
colors ; The base of the scale, top, and 
entire back is red, as is the medallion 
centered under the face of the scale. 
The drape effect on each side of the 
front is also red. There is various 
gold outlining and decoration of the 
peak, sides, medallion and scale face. 
Each side and front has interesting 
decorative effect in blue, green, brown 
and red. A small rural scene in cir- 
cular form appears on each side. The 
lettering- “Try Your Weight and Save 
Money” and “Cents” is black and the 
numerals are red. The face of the 
scale is white and a small white sec- 
tion with “Press Here” written there- 
on is by the coin release and resetting 
lever. The scale platform section of 
the base is a mottled blue, red and 
black. The picture in each circle on 
either side, by the way, consists of a 
German type thatched cottage with 
tall trees and sunset. 

Figure 1 shows the bank front 
view. In Figure 2 the coin slot and 
lever are well defined as is the small 
circular picture referred to in the 
description of the coloring. Other 
than "Made in Germany” on the bot- 
tom left side, no other markings ap- 
pear on the bank. 
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In the October issue of HOBBIES 
Magazine we considered Label Colors, 
also Climax and Improved Labels. 
Now we continue the discussion on 
ascertaining the age of Victor records. 

I. Pre-Dog Victors 

At the time Johnson started pro- 
ducing both 7 and 10-inch Victor 
records in 1901 he called the smaller 
discs Victors and the larger, Victor 
Monarchs. Their first labels followed 
the Improved design except that Vic- 
tor or Victor Monarch was substi- 
tuted for Improved. 

They flourished this stern Avarning: 

"This record is leased for the purpose 
of producing- sound directly from the rec- 
ord and for no other purpose; any at- 
tempt at copying or counterfeiting will 
be construed as a violation of this con- 
dition as a basis for legal proceedings.” 

No patents were mentioned. 

I just said that the 7-inch discs 
were called Victors and the 10-inch 
Victor Monarchs, but when you in- 
vestigate the history of the early 
talking machine companies you nearly 



DISTINGUISHED BARITONE. Emilio De 


Go go nr a told M. J. Prospect, a leading col- 
lector of opera records, that he made 14- 
jmch discs for Victor in 1903, but it is doubt- 
ful they were issued. 

De Gogorza also recorded under several 
other names, including Carlos Francisco, 
Herbert Goddard, and Monsieur Fernand. 


always turn up exceptions to the 
rule. 

For example, I have a 7-inch rec- 
ord, 125, of “The Cornfield Medley/' 
by the Haydn Quartet. Its label, in- 
stead of merely saying Victor, says 
“Victor Monarch," although Monarch 
supposedly was reserved for 10-inch. 
There is no warning sticker on this 
record. 

A possibility I have considered is 
that the supply of 7-inch labels for 
“The Cornfield Medley" unexpectedly 
became exhausted and a 10-inch size 
(the record was made in both 7- and 
10-inch) was substituted. But the la- 
bel, which has the dog trademark, 
seems too small for a 10-inch. 

Another oddity about this record 
is that its recording date, February 
13, 1902, is scratched clearly into the 
label, but it already had been listed, 
under the same number, 125, in the 
Victor catalog for February, 1902. 

This makes it appear that the disc 
was cataloged before it was made! 
Perhaps, however, a re-make had be- 
come necessary, and the copy I have 
is one that was sung after the catalog 
was printed. 

A salesman's white label sample 
record of 3183, “Old Black Joe," also 
gives cause for reflection. Instead of 
saying “Victor Monarch," its curvi- 
linear heading reads “Victor 10-Inch 
Record/' and is the only one of its 
kind, I think, that I have seen. 

It contains the warning against 
infringement, but the title, number, 
and name of the quartet are written 
in black ink. The date is scratched 
into the label too faintly to be read. 

At first, the 10-inch Victor Mon- 
archs were numbered in a 3,000 se- 
ries; however, by the beginning of 
1902 other numbers, that began with 
1 and continued in numerical order, 
were substituted. I have a copy of 
“When Reuben Comes to Town/’ sung 
by S. H. Dudley on 3001, but the 
February, 1902, catalog gives its 
number as 519. My .copy obviously 
was pressed in 1901. Another change 
occurred in 1903 when it was given 
the number of M1912. 

Sometimes, the old number was cut 
into the wax and its successor printed 
on the label. My guess is that the 
change began immediately after “El- 
dridge R. Johnson" gave way to “the 
Victor Talking Machine Company." 

Even dui'ing 1901 Victor had begun 
to remake records. My “Reuben" has 
a piano accompaniment, but the one 
in the 1902 catalog is with orchestra. 

By the end of 1902, the dog trade- 


mark — “His Master's Voice” — was 
appearing on all new records. The 
“Victor Monarch" designation for 10- 
inch discs had been shortened to 
“Monarch." An example is 1793, “In 
the Good Old Summer Time," which 
the Haydn Quartet had recorded No- 
vember 20, 1902. 

Seven-inch records all were called 
Victor, and the A prefix before 7- 
inch numbers had been dropped, al- 
though it continued to appear on the 
record's smooth inside rim. 10-inch 
serial numbers on the rim were pre- 
fixed with B, and 12-inch, with C, 

The A prefix had been discontinued 
when the February, 1902, catalog was 
printed. 

A revised numbering system, which 
also had been established prior to 
February, 1902, went this way; If a 
record number was preceded by V 
(for Victor) it could be had only in 
the 7-inch size. An M (for Monarch) 
indicated it was restricted to 10-inch. 
Omission of a letter before the num- 
ber meant it was made in both 7- and 
10-inch. 

Twelve-inch DeLuxe records, intro- 
duced in 1903, had a separate num- 
bering system in the 31000s, and 14- 
inch in the 41000s. A few of the 3000 
series 10-inch discs remained in the 
catalog through August 31, 1904, but 
all had been discontinued when the 
November 30, 1904, catalog appeared. 

The 3000 series soon afterwards 
was set aside for foreign language 
records. Further information concern- 
ing its foreign language use is on 
page 40 of HOBBIES for October, 
1961. 

Fourteen-inch records were called 
DeLuxe Special. They all were dis- 
continued in 1905. 




Later 

Just after I concluded this install- 
ment, I received, by a happy coinci- 
dence, a letter from a distinguished 
collector of opera records, M. J. 
Prospect of New York City. Included 
were some comments on Climax rec- 
ords and 14-inch Victors that belong 
here. It is a pleasure to quote: 

"I have been reminded of many ‘little 
interests' from your articles, such as the 
portion dealing with the Climax record. 
In my talks years back, with Mr. (Em- 
ilio) De Gogorza, I got the impression 
that this was a small outfit of its own 
standing, as others had mushroomed 
in that era. 

"As was the custom at the time, small 
companies were taken over by large ones. 
For some reason, both Victor and Co- 
lumbia were interested in this Climax 
outfit, to get it for its own. 

“According to Mr. De Gogorza, Victor 
experimented with many different sizes 
of disc recordings, from about 5-inch to 
over 20-inch; but the largest size ac- 
tually issued was the 14-inch Victor De 
Luxe, and he recorded in this size. 

“Although I hav< been fortunate to 
find four of these 14- inch, I have never 
heard of anyone else having any, and 
no De Gogorza. The 14 -inch first came 
out in the 2000 series, and immediately 
after changed to the 4000 series, I sup- 
(Continued on page 126) 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 35) 

world, only to find it, finally, a few 
miles away from home, through a 
“Wanted 1 ' ad in HOBBIES! 

To be candid, I knew there were 
vocal riches to be found cn hill-and- 
dale, but I never did realize the im- 
mensity of this wealth, nor its full 
grandeur, until I pored through the 
Girard-Bames book. It's really amaz- 
ing where the authors found all this 
information. 

Of course, data was extracted from 
catalog's and other such printed ma- 
terial. But when one thinks that some 
of those old pamphlets are now rarer 
than the recordings themselves, the 
difficulty of the task becomes vividly 
clear. 

A note in the preface states: “The 
Table is far from complete." 

With the object of further enrich- 
ing the work, it would be well if the 
readers would send whatever addi- 
tional data they can supply to the 
British Institute of Recorded Sound 
at the foregoing address, perhaps an 
addenda which may be published in 
the future. 

Names familiar to a collector of 
lateral-cut discs, and others found by 
him only as dubbings from H&D’s, 
entice the reader's attention while 
scanning “Vertical-Cut Cylinders and 
Discs." I, myself, was fascinated 
completely. Just for the fun of it, 
suppose I thumb through its pages 
again and report some of my find- 
ings. 

Right at the beginning are such 
lateral-cut friends as Aino Ackte and 
Agustarello Affre. I thought Affre 
made many “laterals," but heavens, 
his “verticals" run a close second. 
And all the labels his name adorned: 
Pathe, Columbia, Dutreih, Phrynis, 



HEINRICH KNOTE as Rienzi 


Pathe-A.P.G.A. Included in this lib- 
eral output is his participation in the 
complete “Carmen," and “Romeo et 
Juliette." 

The name of Suzanne Adams, and 
of those others who, like her, recorded 
on H&D solely for Bettini, lend addi- 
tional lustre to the book. Their in- 
clusion is justified even though the 
absence of their Bettini recordings 
appears somewhat enigmatic. 

What bothers me in a way is the 
presence of such names as Milka 
Ternina, Emilio de Marchi, Jean de 
Reszke, and their like, who either 
have not recorded at all or whose 
recordings never have been traced. 

I feel Mapleson's amateur dabblings 
do not place these singers in the 
category of “recording artists," price- 
less though the Mapleson cylinders 
are for their historic value. 

A good many of these cylinders 
(one of a kind, of course) are now 
at the Lincoln Center Music Library, 
including those I had some of which 
were dubbed on a Herrold LP. A 
number of the others were dubbed by 
IRCC on 78 rpm and LP. 

To go on with names, there are 
both Carlo and Emma Albani who 
are not related; also Henry Albers, 
Mario Ancona, Albert Alvarez, and 
Paul Aumonier who is a prolific re- 
corder on various labels. 

Amadeo Bassi, Hippolyte Belhomme 
and Ernestina Bendazzi-Gavulli are 
listed. I wonder if she is as rare on 
H&D as she is on lateral-cut. A. V. 
Bogdanovich, Giuseppe Borgatto, and 
Marianne Brandt are included. To 
think that, were it not for her three 
H&D's, we never would know what 
this fabled contralto sounded like! 

Wad aw Brzez inski, D. I. Bukhtoyar- 
ov, Eugenia Burzio, Ada Crossley, Alice 
Cucinl, and Lelio Casini — Ruffo’s em- 
inent mentor. Why. lie made more verti- 
cals than laterals! 

V. P. Damayev, Marcel le Demougeot 
— just one Phrynis cylinder of the “Mig- 
non” Swallows duet with Nivette? Marie 
Delna. Marcelin Duclos — only one Paris 
Edison cylinder, the arioso from “Ben- 
venuto Cellini?" 

Dear me, I’ve just discovered that I'm 
the proud owner of the “complete Du- 
clos’' on H&D! I’ve always loved that 
recording, for the artist truly sings the 
beau ti fui piece merveilleusement. 

Ignacy Dygas, Elise Elizza, Alma Foh- 
strom — once a super -rarity. Now I know 
three people who have it. John Forsell, 
Alfonso Garull i. O. T. Kamionskiy, Hein- 
rich Knote. Janina ICorolewicz-Waydowa, 
Jean Dassalle. 

Tadeusz Deliva, Felia Litvinne, Adolphe 
Marechal, Deon Melchissedec — a vener- 
able name, indeed! Lucien Muratore has 
an abundant selection of cylinders and 
discs on different labels. 

Antonina Nezh clan ova. Varya Panina, 
“Adelina Patti.'’ Now this I just cannot 
buy. despite the announcement. Who- 
ever sings Auber’s “Manon Descant:" 
Eclat de rire on that cylinder is no more 
Patti Ilian I am Confucius. 

Remember what De Buca told me? As 
a student he made cylinders announced 
as sung by Man re! , Ka sell man n. and 
oilier established baritones of his day. 

Disied also are Aureliano Pertile, G. S. 
Pirogov, Augusto Scampini, Emile Scar- 
amberg, P. T. Slovtsov, D. V. Sobinov, 
Berthe Sover, and Isabella Svicher. Odd- 
ly, she made four Pathe recordings but 
only one Cr&T, for which she is best 
known. 

J. V. Tartakov is an extra - special 
rarity. Albert Vaguet made a plethora 
of recordings for Pathe. So did Ninon 
Vail in. Cesar Yezzani — only one record- 


ing on Phrynis? Giulietta Wermez, the 
Yuzhin couple and Ye. I. Zbruyeva. 

Among the speakers stand out the 
thrilling names of Sarah Bernhardt, 
Benoit Constant Coquelin (the elder), 
Sacha Guitry, Rudyard Kipling — London 
Pathe, no titles known. Yvonne Prin- 
temps and Adolf von Sonnenthal are in- 
cluded. 

And in the instrumentalists' section, 
the names of Gustave Charpentier (con- 
ducting?). Joseph Lhevinne. and Mischa 
Elman seem the most appealing. 

I did my picking, now it's up to my 
kind reader to choose his own prefer- 
ences with book in hand, if at all in- 
terested in the wonderful world of hlll- 
and-dale. 

I recommend “Vertical -Cut Cylinders 
and Discs" wholeheartedly. Definitely 
the book is a “must" in every discern- 
ing record collector’s library. Incident- 
ally, with Christmas coming, it would 
make a lovely Yuletide gift. 




REPLIES TO “S.O.S." 

Several collectors familiar with H&D 
discs sent letters regarding the batch 
of Rex test -pressings I wrote about under 
the heading “S.O.S.” 

The basso in II lacerato spirito defin- 
itely has been identified, for which I am 
grateful. I am also thankful for all the 
other tips, even if they were only sug- 
gestions and didn't lead to actual re- 
sults. 

As soon as I can, I'll give all the de- 
tails. Meanwhile may I be permitted to 
lceei) my readers in a suspense similar 
fo that in Pearl White’s serials, which 
T once so dearly loved. 

—A. F.-A. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 36) 

pose to make room for the Red 2000 
series just being born. Have you any 
information on this subject? 

“On page 39 of the January issue of 
HOBBIES, referring to the photo of 
‘Who are they?' the person in the center 
reminds me of a young Billy Murray, 
as I remember him," 

In reply to Mr. Prospect, I, too, 
have had the impression that the 
Globe Record Company, which made 
Climax records, was acquired rather 
than begom by Johnson. But I have 
avoided this phase of the label’s his- 
tory as it was complicated and did 
not apply directly to the dating of 
Victor records. 

Johnson has been quoted as saying 
that he knew nothing of the existence 
of the “Jones patents" when he began 
issuing Climax records. He was un- 
aware that Joe Jones had acquired 
a patent on a system of lateral-cut 
disc recording which he had sold to 
Columbia. This made it possible for 
the latter to boast that it controlled 
“the basic patents of the talking* ma- 
chine industry." 

Many years ago I wrote to my dear 
friend, the late Frank Dorian, who 
was associated with the Columbia 
Company from its beginning, and 
asked him what he recalled about Cli- 
max records and the Globe Record 
Company. 

I have been able to find two letters 
from him treating of this subject, 
but since Mr. Dorian was in Europe 
from 1897 to 1909, he had no first- 
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hand knowledge of, Columbia’s Globe 
activities, and his recollections for 
this reason, as he himself said, may 
be somewhat hazy. They are worth 
quoting*, however, for their bearing 
on the subject. One letter said: 

“When Columbia first began to make 
disc records, back in February, 1902, it 
purchased the presses, matrices and oth- 
er equipment of the old Globe Co., and 
records made from Globe matrices were 
cataloged as ‘Climax/ Names of the 
general runs of artists were omitted 
from record labels and catalogs, and 
just the classification given, such as 
tenor, baritone, male quartet, etc." 


But there usually were spoken an- 
nouncements at the beginning that 
identified the artists. 

Later, Mr. Dorian wrote: 

“I'm sorry to say I can't tell you a 
thing about the Globe Record Company. 
I have a very hazy memory that about 
the time you mention (1902) while I was 
still in Europe, there was a company 
bv that name, and it is probable they 
pressed records for Columbia at the time 
the latter first began to do disc record- 
ing. 

“I also have a memory, also very hazy, 
that Columbia bought them out in order 
to use fully their facilities and equip- 
ment; but I am not sure enough about 
that to make any definite statement." 


Then follows a generally unknown, 
but picturesque bit of Columbia his- 
tory : 

“I do know that Columbia eventually 
bought the Burt Company, makers of 
various articles made of plastic mate- 
rials under hydraulic pressure, in order 
to get their complete pressing plant. 
For a while the Columbia Company ran 
the Burt Company as a separate corpo- 
rate entity — I know because I held 
stock in it, as did many other Columbia 
stockholders — but later they consoli- 
dated it with Columbia, removed the 
equipment to Bridgeport, and installed 
it in their own factories there. 

"For a long time after the Burt Com- 
panv equipment was moved to Bridgeport. 
Columbia continued to manufacture com- 
position billiard and pool balls, poker 
chips, and other articles of that, char- 
acter, to complete contracts which the 
Burt Company had with distributors of 
such merchandise (such as U.S. Playing 
Card Company on poker chips); but as 
soon as the contracts had been fulfilled. 
Columbia declined any further business 
of that sort and devoted its pressing 
plant exclusively to records. 

“I still have, in some old trunk, a 
quantity of beautiful poker chips which 
were pressed at Columbia's Bridgeport 
plant." 


Mr. Dorian’s letters, I think, con- 
firm the impression that Globe was 
a separate record company afterwards 
acquired by Columbia — and by El- 
dridge Johnson before that. But Do- 
rian evidently is wrong in saying 
Columbia bought it rather than that 
they received it from Victor in settle- 
ment of litigation — something he 
probably had forgotten if he ever 
had known. 

As for the 14-inch Victor DeLuxe 
records, I never have seen them listed 
in any .catalog under either the 2000 
or 4000 series. I do know that, like 
the 12-inch, they first were issued 
in 1903, hut, unlike the 12-inch, their 
life was short. 

Unfortunately, there is a gap in my 
Victor record catalogs between Feb- 
ruary, 1902, and August 31, 1904. 
The November, 1904, Victor numeri- 
cal catalog lists 21 14-inch discs, num- 
bered from 41001 to 41022 (41010 is 



# * HI S MASTER'S VOICE ** 
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1902 CATALOG COVER, Reprinted here is the cover of the February, 1902, catalog of 
Monarch and Victor records. It displays the labels of both 10-inch and 7-inch size discs. 
The dog trademark was used on the back cover, but had not yet made its appearance 
on record labels. 

Both records shown in the picture contain “The Stars and Stripes Forever March," 
played by Sousa's Band under the direction of its assistant conductor, Arthur Pryor. This 
is one of the few Victor-made records issued before 1905 that gives the name of the 
composer in parentheses. 


missing) . Eight are by the Victor 
Orchestra, 11 by the Victor Band, and 
two by Jules Levy, the cornet virtu- 
oso. There are no vocal selections by 
De Gogorza or any other singer, and 
I never have seen any listed. 

In a later message, however, Mr. 
Prospect has proved beyond question 
that the 14-inch records did appear 
for what had to be a very brief period 
in the 2000 series. His collection in- 
cludes one of “Mignon Selection,” 
which appeared later as 41006, and 
bears only the number 2023, which is 
etched on the smooth outside circle 
of the record and appears on the label. 
He also has the two Jules Levy solos, 
as well as 41001, “Attila Selection,” 
and 41017, “Morgenblatter Waltz.” 

A sticker on the back of the 14- 
inch productions reads: “By adapting 
governor to permit of but 60 revolu- 
tions per minute, you will obtain the 
best results from this record.” 

Mr. Prospect comments: 

"This seems to be the earliest step 
toward extended play and DPs. Due to 
the enlarged extended incision in the 
record, loudness was added to the per- 
formance. I believe this is what Mr. De 
Gogorza meant (by saying they were 
made) for large audiences and schools, 
etc., inside or in the open." 

In all probability, the necessity of 


slowing down the speed from the 72 
or so revolutions per minute at which 
ordinary Victor records were made 
in those days proved a nuisance and 
caused the early death of the 14-inch. 

Regarding Victor’s having experi- 
mented with different sizes and types 
of records, I have read that the Com- 
pany produced a very heavy, long- 
playing type around 1916, but it was 
not marketed and I don’t know the 
size. 

Mr. Prospect’s suggestion that the 
young man in the picture might be 
Billy Murray will not stand up if, as 
I think, the picture was made late 
in 1901. Murray was then in the West 
and did not come East until a year 
or two later, and his first Victor rec- 
ords were not issued until November, 
1903. If, however, the picture was 

EXPOSITION 
at the 

Conrad Hilton 
Nov. 9, 10, 11, 12, 13 
Sponsored by HOBBIES 
Charles Marston, Show Mgr. 
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PLUM AS A PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE 

As some HOBBIES readers already know, Professor Plum Duff Walsh, 'The Perfect 
Personality,” and latest addition to Jim Walsh's family of cats, is an independent can- 
didate for President of the United States. 

He is running on the "Harmony” ticket, designed to reconcile all differences among 
existing political factions, and to reconcile instinctive differences among animals. 

Rumor says Plum declined to run for either President or Vice President as a Repub- 
lican or 'Democrat, but decided his best role would be that of "The Great Harmonizer." 

His running mate is Possy, Jim Walsh's pet 'possum. They are confident of winning 
the November 5 election not only by the vote of men and women but through heavy 
balloting by dogs, cats, and ’possums. 

The photograph printed here shows "Loppy," a "calico" kitten of Rose Hill, Va., 
carrying a banner reading "Plum Walsh for President" while "Chip," an orange-colored 
tomcat, looks on approvingly. 

Both cats belong to the feline family of Mrs. Lucie Jenkins, an enthusiastic HOBBIES 
reader and cat lover. 


taken after Billy’s Victor association 
began, our helpful friend just pos- 
sibly might be right. 

— o — 1 

Since writing the foregoing I have 
been informed by Miss Anna Marie 
Schilt of the Consumer Services De- 
partment of RCA’s Victor Record 
Division that there is no information 
in the Company’s files as to the 
identity of the pictured men. 

So, it looks as if their names, and 
the circumstances that caused the 
photo to be taken, will remain a 
mystery. 

(To be continued in December Hobbies) 


PLAYING CARDS 

(Continued from page 149) 

Gettysburg Address as the Civil war 
drew to a close. Upon re-election for 
his second term he said; . . As I 
would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master. This expresses my idea 
of democracy.” 

Five days after the end of the war, 
April 19, 1865, he was assassinated 
by a fanatical advocate of secession, 
John Wilkes Booth. However, tradi- 
tion has made Abraham Lincoln one 
of the greatest of all symbols of 
American democracy. 

The Anti-Slavery Amendment to 
the Constitution was ratified on De- 
cember 18, 1865, after his death. The 
Proclamation and Anti-Slavery 
Amendment stand as a monument to 
a great and courageous President, 
and are part of the very life blood 
of our liberty and freedom today! 

Then, there was Robert Edward 
Lee (1807-1870), commander of the 
Confederate armies in the Civil war. 
His courage, military abilities, and 
generous nature made him a great 
American figure as well as the sym- 
bol of the “lost cause.” 

With the able co-operation of 
“Stonewall” Jackson, he defeated the 
Union Army under Pope in the fa- 
mous Battle of Bull Run. However, 
he was repulsed at Gettysburg, and 
finally surrendered at Appomattox 
on April 9, 1865. 

Lee, too, stressed the importance 
of unity in these words: “All should 
unite in honest efforts to obliterate 
the effects of war and to restore the 
blessings of peace.” 

Clara Barton (1821-1912) was an 
American philanthropist, born in 
Massachusetts. At the outbreak of 
the Civil war she resigned from her 
clerkship in the Patent Office to be- 
come a volunteer nurse in the army 
hospitals and on the battlefields. 

Later, she lectured on her war ex- 
periences, and then went to Switzer- 
land for her health. During the 
Franeo-Prussian war (1870) she as- 
sisted the Red Cross Society, and at 
the close of the war was decorated 
with the Golden Cross of Baden and 
the Iron Cross of Germany. 

Upon the organization of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Society in 1881, she 
was appointed as its first president. 
Clara Barton, “a ministering angel” 
to the sick and wounded of the Civil 
war, left behind a legacy of which 
we can all be proud — the American 
Red Cross. 


Theodore Roosevelt (1858-1919), 
better known as “Teddy,” was not 
only a great American statesman, but 
he became the 26th President of the 
United States. When the war with 
Spain broke out in 1897, and the 1st 
regiment of United States Volunteer 
Cavalry was recruited, he was lieu- 
tenant colonel of the “Rough Riders.” 
Later, he was promoted to colonel for 
gallantry in action. 

As President during the Russo- 
Japanese war in 1905, his action led 
to the termination of the war and his 
ultimate winning of the Nobel prize. 

Space and time are too limited to 
cover the many other heroes, includ- 
ing those of World wars I and II, 
the Korean war, and the present war 
in Viet Nam. All are heroes worthy 
of honorable recognition, and cer- 
tainly they are glorious examples of 
courage in our constant struggle for 
a united survival. 

There are others, too, whose names 
may mean little. Yet, in themselves 
many are great, such as explorers, 
pioneers, scientists, homemakers, and 
even the breadwinners. 

If those who read this article be- 
lieve that the democratic mode of gov- 
ernment in the United States offers 
the greatest opportunity for achieve- 
ment, security, life, liberty, and hap- 
piness, and all are worth fighting for, 
then the foregoing reminders will 
have fulfilled sincerely their purpose 
— that: 

UNITED WE STAND! 


STAMPS 

(Continued from page 133) 

unsought during the War of 1812, 
so a debt-ridden Trumbull returned 
home. President Madison commission- 
ed him to execute four large historical 
paintings which now hang in the 
Capitol. These took eight years and 
earned him $32,000. One of these, 
“The Declaration of Independence” 
reveals Trumbull’s passion for accu- 
racy in portraiture. To complete it, 
he painted Jefferson in Paris, John 
Adams in London and 36 others from 
life, which required him to visit many 
locations. Nine of the principals he 
copied from other artists, two he 
painted from memory. One stand-in 
was necessary. Benjamin Harrison 
had died, so Trumbull painted his son, 
who was said to be the spitting image. 

Trumbull’s “The Surrender of Gen- 
eral Burgoyne” was reproduced as 
a postage stamp in 1927. Two of his 
portraits of Washington became 
stamps in 1932. 

In style, Trumbull was influenced 
by John Singleton Copley, whose 
work he admired while a student 
at Harvard. Young Trumbull, who 
could read Greek at the age of six, 
was qualified to enter college at 12, 
but waited until he had “matured” 
at 15 to enroll in Harvard’s junior 
class. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

HOW TO TELL WHEN 
VICTOR RECORDS WERE MADE 

PART III 
By JIM WALSH 


The November issue of HOBBIES dis- 
cussed the Pre-Dog Victors. .Now we 
will go on to early prices. 


I. Early Prices 

Since "Favorite Pioneer Recording 
Artists” is primarily concerned with 
old "popular” records, emphasis will 
be laid necessarily in this series on 
how to tell the age of Black Label 
Victors. However, I hope the infor- 
mation we provide will be useful to 
collectors of Red Seals and other 
types. 

The 7-inch, single-faced Victors in- 
troduced in 1901 sold for 50 cents 
each, or $5 a dozen. The 10-inch Mon- 
archs were $1 each, or $10 per dozen. 
The 12-inch De Luxe, first marketed 
in 1903, were $1.50 apiece or $15 by 
the dozen. The 14-inch De Luxe Spe- 
cials, also first offered in 1903, were 
$2 each. I never have seen any "by 
the dozen" discount for them. 

Red Seal records sold at from $2 
to $5 each, single-faced, and were not 
subject to a discount. Neither were 
imported Black Label records, which 
were 65 cents each for the 7- inch and 
$1.25 for the 10-inch. 

On December 1, 1905, the price of 
7-inch Black Labels was reduced from 
50 to 35 cents; the 10-inch from $1 
to 60 cents, and the 12-inch from 
$1.50 to $1. "By the dozen” discounts 
were done away with. Fourteen -inch 
records had been discontinued before 
the reduction went into effect. 

Thickness of the records, which had 
weighed perhaps two-thirds as much 
as the later Edison Diamond Discs, 
was reduced by something like half 
when the price was cut. Red Seal 
prices were not lowered. 

The last 7-inch records were issued 
in April, 1906. The two highest num- 
bers reached before the series discon- 
tinuance were 4634, "Grand Old 
Rag,” by Billy Murray, and 4635, 
"The Old Brigade,” a duet by Frank 
C. Stanley and Harry Macdonough. 
Collectors who seek to fix dates in 
their minds may remember that no 
7-inch Victor was issued later than 
April, 1906. 

Eight-inch records were introduced 
in May, 1906. A total of 12 were 
offered. One was the "Grand Old 
Rag,” under the same number, 4634, 
it has been given in 7-inch the month 
before. 

Any 7-inch record of this number, 
which was for a time the biggest 
selling disc in the entire Victor cata- 


log, must be a rarity, since it was 
offered for only a month. 

The lowest numbered 8-inch offered 
in May was 4160, "The Star-Spangled 
Banner,” by Stanley; and the highest, 
4672, "My Old Kentucky Home,” by 
Macdonough. 

This makes it clear that it is hard 
to tell from its number exactly when 
an 8-inch record was made. If there 
was already a 10-inch version of the 
same selection in the catalog by the 
same singer, the 8- inch was given the 
same number as the 10-inch, which 
might have been made years before, 
Stanley’s 10-inch "Star-Spangled 
Banner,” as an example, was issued 
in 1904, yet here is an 8-inch with 
the same number that came z'\t in 
May, 1906, 

The following notice accompanied 
the first list of 8-inch: 

"We Lake pleasure in presenting this 
month the first 12 of our new eight -inch 
records. They will be found to be much 
superior to the seven-inch, owing: to the 
larprer circle of sound waves. The seven - 
inch will now be gradually withdrawn or 
made over in the ei£hfc-inch size. A large 
demand is anticipated for these new 
records." 

The 8-inch discs, like their 7-inch 
forerunners, sold for 35 cents each. 
They remained in the catalog until 
the first list of 100 double-faced 10- 
inch and 25 double-faced 12-inch rec- 
ords was announced October 25, 1908. 

Since a 10-inch l'ecord that iplayed 
on both sides was available now for 
75 cents, Victor logically figured cus- 
tomers no longer would pay 35 cents 
for 8-inch records with music on only 
one side, so cut them out. 

The final 8-inch list was printed 
in the October, 1908, monthly supple- 
ment. Four of the little records were 
offered: 5417, "American Polka,” by 
John J. Kinimel; 5455, "Smarty,” Ada 
Jones and Billy Murray; 5434, "A 
Mighty Fortress is Our God,” Trin- 
ity Choir, and 5460, "Rah, Rah, Rah,” 
from "The Soul Kiss,” Peerless Quar- 
tet. 

As an example of the trickiness of 
trying to judge the age of 8-inch 
records by their numbers, the Sep- 
tember supplement had contained one 
with the highest number reached in 
the series, 5518, "Musette,” by the 
Victor Orchestra. The three others 
were: 5383, "Bavarian Yodel,” by 
Harry Macdonough and George P. 
Watson; 5397, "Smile, Smile, Smile,” 
Ada Jones and Billy Murray, and 
5377, "Uncle Josh’s Letter From 
Home,” Cal Stewart. 

A point to remember in dating 8- 


inch records is that none was issued 
before May, 1906, and none after 
October, 1908. 

The new 12-inch double-faced Vic- 
tor record sold for $1.25. Victor’s 
prices were higher than those of Co- 
lumbia, which had brought out dou- 
ble-faced discs several months earlier. 
Victor followed. Col urn bias were 65 
cents for 10-inch and $1 for 12-inch. 
The Victor-controlled Zonophone rec- 
ords sold at the same price as Co- 
lumbias. 

II. Warning Stickers, Announcements 
and Composer Credits 

Early Victor and Monarch records, 
made before the "His Master’s Voice” 
trademark was adopted, carried no 
infringement warning stickers on the 
unrecorded side. By the way, the Ra- 
dio Corporation of America last year 
seriously considered abandoning the 
trademark but finally decided to re- 
tain it for use on records because 
"old Nipper has tremendous senti- 
mental value.” 

The earliest date I have seen on 
these stickers is January, 1904, which 
means that an early type record with- 
out a sticker was made not later than 
1903. The latest date for a sticker- 
type record is February, 1908, but 
the stickers were used through the 
monthly list for October, 1908. 

Simultaneously, with the issuance 
of the first list of double-faced Vic- 
tors, the label was changed to carry 
the infringements warning that had 
previously been printed on the back, 
and the first discs with the new type 
label, but without reverse-side stick- 
ers, came out in December, 1908. 

There appears to have been no list 
of monthly releases for November, 
1908, presumably because the factory 
was fully occupied in turning out the 
new double-faced "platters.” I have 
no November, 1908, monthly supple- 
ment and don’t think one was issued, 
for the December supplement lists in 
the back pages, the records for Oc- 
tober, but says nothing about Novem- 
ber. 

The lowest numbered 10-inch record 
to start out with the new label seems 
to have been 5572, "Could You Learn 
to Love a Little Girl Like Me?” sung 
by Dorothy Kingsley, and the lowest 
12-inch, 31715, "Uncle Josh Keeps 
House.” The labels of these records 
were dated August 15, 1908. 

On most, or all, of the Pre-Dog 
records the recording date was 
scratched somewhere in the upper 
right side of the label. These num- 
bers can be read on some surviving 
records, but on others have become 
too dim. Large and, to my thinking, 
ugly type faces were used. 

Johnson followed the example of 
Berliner and the cylinder makers in 
having his earlier records begin with 
spoken announcements. In the begin- 
ning, these were made by a gentleman 
with a peculiarly bland and ingratiat- 
ing tenor voice, who sounds something 
like Harry Macdonough but probably 
wasn’t. Surely, it couldn’t have been 
Johnson himself! 

In introducing Jules Levy, the 
(Continued on page 53) 
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"great unknown*’ refers to Levy as 
“the world’s greatest cornet player.” 
Mostly, however, artists announced 
for themselves. Macdonough and S, 
H. Dudley did, and Bill Hooley did 
the honors for the Haydn Quartet, the 
first American Quartet, and the 
Georgia Minstrels. Cal Stewart in- 
troduced his “Uncle Josh” records. 

Unlike Edison and Columbia, Vic- 
tor did not use the brand name in its 
announcements. I never have heard 
an announcement concluding: “Vic- 
tor Monarch Ree-cord!” 

The announcements prevailed, from 
Johnson’s going into the record busi- 
ness in 1900 to the monthly issue for 
November, 1903. The last announced 
Monarch I have been able to find is 
2451, “It Was the Dutch,” sung by 
Arthur Collins and Byron G. Harlan, 
and announced by Collins. 

The next four records in numerical 
order, 2452, 2453, 2454, and 2455, 
constitute Billy Murray’s historical 
first list for Victor, and they are not 
announced. The titles are “I Never 
Could Love Like That,” “Up in a 
Cocoanut Tree,” “My Little 'Rang 
OutangV’ and “Under a Panama.” 

It is odd that the decision to drop 
announcements was made just when 
the comedian, who was to become in- 
comparably Victor’s most popular pi- 
oneer artist, was just starting out. 

The next 10-inch discs, numerically 
speaking, are 2456, “Aunt Dinah’s 
Quilting Party” and “Juanita,” both 
by the Haydn Quartet, and both un- 
announced. I have not been able to 
find any announced record with a 
number higher than 2451. My impres- 
sion is that all records with announce- 
ments that remained in the catalog 
were remade to get rid of the spoken 
introduction. 

Make a note : Any Victor , Monw'ch, 
or De Luxe record with a preliminary 
announcement, was isstied before No- 
vember , 1903 . 

(To be continued) 
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FREE LISTS 

Send for our SOUVENIR SPOON LIST 
or COIN SILVER LIST 
Hundreds of Desirable Spoons Available 

THERESA & ARTHUR GREENBLATT 
800 South Long Beach Avenue 
Freeport, New York 11520 dc 
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SPOONS FOR SALE 


STERLING SOUVENIR and unusual 
spoons, $1.60 up. Approval selections 
upon request and reference. Souvenir & 
unusual spoon lists available $1 for four 
Issues over a 12-month period. — Edward 
G. Wilson, 1802 Chestnut St, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. my!28632 


SILVER SPOONS. Enamelled photo in 
bowl, filigree handle, $4. — Motiwala, 
Third Bhoiwada 38H. Bombay 2, India. 

ja3652 



From left to right: 

THREE OF A KIND — These artists had something in common. They all made 
their first Victor and Monarch records in 1903. Billy Murray's first four discs 
came out in November, 1903, and were among the first not to have a spoken 
announcement at the beginning. 

Bob Roberts made some of the last “popular" Victor records with piano, instead 
of orchestra, accompaniment. 

Corinne Morgan’s duet with Frank C. Stanley of “When You and I Were 
Young, Mriggie" was one of the first records to appear under the Grand Prize label. 

EARLY (’GRAND PRIZE” SINGERS— Ada Jones and Henry Burr were repre- 
sented in Victor's first list of ’’Grand Prize” records in September, 1905. 

Ada Jones, the most popular of all pioneer women recording artists, sang 
“My Carolina Lady.” 

Henry Burr, who became by far the most popular tenor ballad singer, sang 
“Bonnie Doon.” 

LAST ANNOUNCED RECORD —Arthur Collins and Bryon G. Harlan, most 
popular of early duet teams, sang what may have been the last Victor Monarch 
record to have a spoken announcement (by Collins). It was 2451, and the title 
was “It Was the Dutch/' 
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A LAST LOVING 
TRIBUTE TO 
PETER DAWSON WALSH 

By JIM WALSH 


I hope that collectors who have been 
looking forward to another installment of 
"How to Tell When Victor Records 
Were Made" will forgive me for post- 
poning the series till the February HOB- 
BIES. 

Many of our readers are as much in- 
terested in my occasional reports of my 
cats as they are in Favorite Pioneer 
Recording Artists. Consequently, I feel 
I should pay a tribute to the sweet 
heartwarming characteristics of my be- 
loved Petey, who died September 4, in 
the same way 1 reported on the death 
of Roger Smith in February, 1966. 

Also, I should like to apologize to 
hundreds of readers who have written 
to me this year but received no re- 
sponse. I have been in poor health for 


a long time and have given up my full- 
time job as a staff writer for the Roa- 
noke Times. It is necessary for me to 
rest as much as possible, and I seldom 
am able to write letters. 

During the 27 years I have been con- 
iri miting Lo HOBBIES, I frequently have 
said I do not want to buy old records nor 
phonographs and cannot give informa- 
tion as to where such things can be 
sold. Nevertheless I continue to receive 
lists of records for sale, questions as to 
the value of old phonographs and rec- 
ords. and similar inquiries. 

I want to make it clear now that I 
no longer can reply to such letters, re- 
gardless of whether return postage is 
enclosed. I have given my phonographic 
possessions to the Library of Congress 
and am not interested in the financial 
aspects of collecting. 

A TRIBUTE TO PETEY 

My first acquaintance with the dark 
gray Maltese cat who was to become 
one of my most cherished companions 
began in the summer of 1959, when I 
was considering buying the large Colon- 
ial-type house in which I now live at 
Vinton, Va. 


When I called to inspect the house, 
Peiey (who was unnamed at that Lime 
by his owners, although their next door 
neighbor, Mrs. Wavie Griffith, called 
him "Gray Boy") was on the back porch 
and began to follow me about. He want- 
ed to go into the house with me, but 
one of the elderly ladies who occupied 
the place made it clear he was not per- 
mitted to go inside. 

■‘We just let him stay around here," 
she said, "but we're not going to move 
him when we leave. If you take the 
house you can add him to your collec- 
tion." 

I learned later that Petey, who had 
a love for human companionship that I 
have never &een equalled in other cats, 
was so lonesome he usually fell into step 
with the mail carrier and made the 
rounds of the neighborhood with him, 
just to have somebody to be with. 

I bought the house, and made up my 
in mu that the lonely Maltese, who didn t 
look in good health because there were 
bare places down his spinal column where 
fur should have been, was going to be 
treaLed just like my other cats. He was 
to be given the free run of the house, 
to eat the same things Roger, Gray, and 
Little Nipper enjoyed and to become in 
every respect one of the household. 

My friend. Miss Delrhey Fitzgerald of 
Pulaski, Va., had owned a cherished 
Maltese cat whose name had been Petey 
Dink. My Maltese looked so much like 
the Pulaski cat I decided to call him 
(Continued on page 40) 


From left to right, top to bottom: 

PETEY ANID JIM WALSH. The late Peter Dawson enjoying 
a rest in my lap. Petey probably was dreaming of Christmas 
and Santa Claus. 

IN HAPPIER DAYS. One Sunday in the spring of 1967 Petey 
went calling on his friend and neighbor, Mrs. Nell Sink, They 
were photographed together as she was starting for church. 

CHRISTMAS CLEAN-UP. Plum, 'The Perfect Personality," 
has been using the vacuum cleaner to tidy the house before 
Santa's arrival. Becoming tired, he has stopped for a rest. He 
does not seem to be disappointed at not being elected Presi- 


dent of the United States on the Harmony ticket. 

NAMESAKE. Petey was named for the late Petey Dink be- 
cause they both were Maltese and looked much alike. Petey 
Dink was the cherished companion of Miss Delrhey Fitzgerald 
of Pulaski, Va. 

"BLACK POWER" EXPONENT. Coal-black Lucky Jim is the 
leading feline advocate of "Black Power" in his home town, 
Vinton, Va. This picture shows him being held by Mrs. Lucie 
Jenkins of Rose Hill, Va., during a visit to relatives in Vinton. 

"HI-FI" ENTHUSIAST. Nipper is adjusting the record player 
to have Christmas music ready for Santa Claus' visit. 
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1. Celluloid socket heat!, takes a wlp, marked 
JUMEAU. Circumference 8f', SI-25. 

2. Celluloid socket lien A, molded hair, painted 
eyes, 10" circumference, marked SNF 
FRANCE. $1.50. 

Postage extra. 


ONE OF THE FINEST DISPLAYS 
OF DOLLS AND TOYS 
IN THE EAST 

16 colored doll postals, $1.60 p.p. 

'Touring Mary Merritt's Doll Mu- 
seum/' 44 pages of photos and 
text, SI plus 10c postage. 

9 Doll Postals, 90c p.p. 

Doll or Toy list 25c stamps or coin 

MARY MERRITT’S DOLL MUSEUM 

Phone 215 - 385-3809 

R. D. 2, Douglassville, Pa. 

(DEPT. H) ttc 


Open Every Day 
Hours, Daily: 
10:00 to 5:00 
Sunday: 
11:00 to 6:00 





German Baby Dolls, nicely dressed, 
perfect and original. 

Four Bye-Lo babies, head clrcum. 8 la" to 15", 
Prices $105. $110. $145, $195, Kaiser baby $150. 
Clo. mouth character $85. 

GLADYS CHAMPNEY 

406 No. Irving Fremont, Ncbr. 68025 

Phone "21-2156 jac 

mi nr in in 


FABULOUS FIND OF 
“BUDDY LEE” DOLLS 



(inscribed across shoulders). They are 12 %” h. & 
made of composition. Extremely rare. Dressed In 
their original Lee Work Clothes, Some of these dolls 
are sold. First money order for $100 gets one of 
these dolls. 

DOCKO 

4 N. Jerusalem Ave. Hlcksvillc, N.Y. 1I80I 

Jaml 


Stop and see the 
RAGGEDY ANN 
ANTIQUE DOLL & 

TOY MUSEUM 

On the premises of the 
'House by the Side of the Road" 
Antique Shop 


Located on the Hope- Delaware Road In Hope, N.J. 
A small admission fee is charged 
for the Museum only. 


Rare dolls and toys are on display and 
for sale. Also 3 floors of antiques for sale 


in shop. 

Open 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. Thurs,, Frl., Sat.. & Sun. 
during July and August, and on weekends only 
during the remainder of the year. tfc 
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FERNE E. MARSHALL I 

100 56th St. s.w. ; 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

350 Antique Dolls In 
China and Bisque 1 

No Mall Orders 
WANTED: SCHOENIIUTS Jac , 
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While In the ST. PETERSBURG, 
FLORIDA area, dont* miss seeing 
RUHAMAH'S DOLL MUSEUM 
Appointment or by chance — Phone 344-4663 

MRS. C. HUNTER VON HOF 
2S01 Beach Blvd. So. (55th St.) 

Duplicate dolls (or sale at all times! 

mh96c 
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Petey Dlnlc in memory of Miss Fitz- 
gerald’s Petey. 

Some time later I changed his name 
slightly to Peter Dawson as a tribute to 
the great Australian bass- baritone, Peter 
Dawson. But I continued to call him 
Petey. 

Just how old Petey was when I ac- 
quired him I do not know, I thought he 
was probably about two, but Mrs. Grif- 
fith since has told me he was more 
likely four or five in 1959. That would 
place his age about 13 or M when he 


died. He certainly appeared years older 
aL his death Lhan Nipper, who is 11, 
but still looks and acts like a kitten. 

I never shall forget the joyful, but 
almost incredulous look poor Petey 
turned upon me when I took possession 
of the house, invited him to come in 
and make himself at home, gave him as 
much as he could eat and told him that 
he was welcome to go into any part of 
the building. He seemed to understand 
and the expression he turned upon me 
was one of sheer gratitude. 

And how hard Petey tried to become 
friends with the cats I moved in with 
me! He didn't meet with much success, 
Gray, gentlest and sweetest natured of 
cats, responded to his friendly advances, 
but Roger and Nipper resented him. 

Nipper, a tiny little rascal to be a 
fuU grown cat, had a trick he delighted 
to play on Pete. He would make sweet, 
cooing noises — I called them "baby talk" 
— to tempt Petey to come close to him. 
Simple, trusting Petey would then try 
to rub noses with Nips as a sign of 
friendship, and Nipper would draw back 
his midget paw and slap Petey in the 
face. Roger, on the other hand, would 
hiss a warning for him to keep his 
distance. 

This kept up for a few weeks while 
Petey patiently tried to win over Rog 
and Nips. Finally, however, when it was 
evident they wouldn’t meet him half 
way, he decided to take the aggressive, 
and he soon had the unfriendly pair 
hiding from him, for he was stronger 
than either and was determined to ex- 
ercise his strength. 

Perhaps a feeling of jealousy, together 
with a question of possession, was in- 
volved. Roger and Nipper may have re- 
garded themselves as the new owners 
of the house and felt that Petey had no 
right in it, but he, because of prior 
occupancy, may have considered them 
unlawful intruders in his home. 

Both Roger and Nips returned several 
times to the house we had formerly oc- 
cupied, and X suspect they left mostly 
because of Petey. Gray, by contrast, 
never went back and continued, on good 
terms with "the old inhabitant.” 

It didn’t take me long to learn that 
Petey was full of lovable qualities and 
individual traits. For one thing, he liked 
to sit in my lap and pound the keys 
of my typewriter while I was trying to 
write. For another, he would sit pa- 
tiently in one spot on the floor for as 
much as a half hour each morning, 
waiting for me to dress and put on my 
shoes. He did all that waiting for the 
sake of playing with my shoe laces 
before I tied them. 

We had been together only a few 
weeks before he made it clear he ex- 
pected me to give him several “piggy- 
(Continued on page 92) 
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(Continued from page 40) 
back rides" during- the day and evening. 
He would spring upon my shoulder, get 
a good tight grip and I would walk up 
and down stairs with him clinging to 
me. Sometimes we would make an in- 
spection tour of all the dozen or so 
rooms in the house. And as he rode he 
would purr his happiness. 

I never shall forget something that 
happened at around 2 o'clock one morn- 
ing. Petey was sleeping with me when I 
woke with violent cramps in my legs. I 
almost fell out of bed, unable to straight- 
en up, with the intention of walking 
about until circulation was restored. 

My rising woke Petey, and when he 
saw that 1 was bent double he decided 
I had got up at that time of night to 
give him a piggy-back. So he leaped 
upon my shoulders, dug in, and I, suf- 
fering agonies with cramps, did my best 
to provide him with his accustomed 
ride while he purred and thought I was 
concerned only by a desire to give him 
a special treat. 

One of Petey's most marked character- 
istics was a desire to welcome every- 
body who visited our home. He would 
stand on his hind legs, his front paws 
touching the caller, look into the vis- 
itor's eyes, and “talk" at the top of 
his voice. He was obviously trying to 
tell everybody something* that was fore- 
most on his mind, I hope he was saying 
he now had plenty of companionship 
and food. But who knows what he was 
seeking to convey? 

It may have been that he was begging 
for a car ride, for, unlike most cats, 
he had a great fondness for riding and 
always would purr when being taken to 
the veterinary hospital for a check up. 
More remarkable, he seemed to like the 
hospital and would purr when he was 
placed on a table for examination and 
lick the doctor's hand. This led Dr. 
Barry Emerson to pronounce him one of 
the sweetest animals that had ever en- 
tered the Cooper Veterinary Hospital. 

One snowy New Year’s Day I went 
to work about 5 p.m. Petey followed me 
to within a short distance of the bus 
stop, then sat down on the sidewalk. 
When I returned it was almost midnight, 
but he was still in the same spot, pa- 
tiently waiting, and covered with snow. 
Scores of times he tried to go with me 
when I went to the post office, and 3 
would pick him up and take him back 
home, because I feared he might be 
struck by a car in downtown traffic. 

During the earlier part of his stay 
with me, Petey acquired another name, 
“Thornton," bestowed upon him by my 
friend, Albert Via Jr., of South Boston, 
Va. "Jack" Via said Petey was as 
sweet as a rose but, like a rose, his 
shai-p claws were full of thorns. So Jack 
always called him “Thornton/’ meaning 
that his paws had the piercing power 
of a ton of thorns. 

Petey lived with us almost three years 
when what seemed a tragedy occurred. 
I became seriously ill just before my 
birthday on July 20, 19G2, and on that 
birthday Petey disappeared. As ill as 
I was, I couldn’t go searching for him 
until several weeks afterward, and I 
grieved, wondering what had happened 
to him and wanting him back. 

A neighbor told me she had seen him 
a day or two after he ceased to come 
home, and he had appeared sick. My 
searches were unsuccessful, and I mourn- 
fully decided he must be dead. In the 
January, 1963, HOBBIES I reproduced 
his picture in my cats’ annual Christ- 
mas and New Year's greeting, and re- 
ferred to his being gone. By that time 
Gray had died. 

The following spring, Dr. John 0. 
Hurt, a Vinton physician, called to see 
me on a Sunday afternoon, and T went 
with him to the front door. I glanced 
toward the Doctor's car and was de- 
lighted when I saw Petey sitting be- 
neath it! He was looking mournfully 
at his old home. His eyes could express 
the deepest grief and sense of hurt of 
any cat's I have ever known. 

I called to him. but as the Doctor 
walked toward him he ran frantically 
up the street and was out of sight in 
seconds. Yet what a wonderful feeling 


I had to know he was still alive! A few 
weeks later I saw him just outside the 
yard. Again he was looking forlornly at 
the house. 

Some time after that Mrs. Griffith 
told me she had seen him repeatedly 
try to enter the yard, only to be driven 
away by “Percy, the Pitiful Persian,” 
a large orange-colored tomcat to whom 
I had given a home during a deep snow 
a winter or two before. 

Percy, who seemed to have been mis- 
treated cruelly during his long life — he 
was already an old cat when I took him 
in — was so timid that, after he had 
crawled beneath the house to keep from 
freezing, he had stayed there eight 
months, afraid to come out, but I fed 
him. 

It was a wonderful day for me when 
he ventured upstairs, stretched out at 
the head of the stairs, and showed he 
wanted me to play with him. I imagine 
mine was the first human hand that 
had touched him kindly since he was a 
kitten. But he had become jealous of 
Petey and, being larger and stronger, 
had driven him from home. 

As cold weather came on, I discovered 
that Petey was sleeping at an old well 
house in the lower part of my lot. Each 
night, when I came home from work. 
T would fill a plate with food, take a 
flashlight and go to the well house. 

Petey obviously had suffered during 
his wanderings what would correspond 
to a nervous breakdown in people, for 
he would scurry away when he saw me 
coming and hide in some nearby shrub- 
bery, But after I had left the food and 
was nearly to the house, I would send the 
beams of the flashlight toward the well 
and see him eating hurriedly and raven- 
ously as if he feared Percy would come 
along and chase him again. 

Then, on November 22, 196*1 — the day 
President Kennedy was assassinated — 
Percy died of heart failure while in a 
hospital for treatment. Somehow or oth- 
er, Petey sensed he was dead, for he 
gradually began coming closer to the 
house until at last I could feed him on 
the porch. 

My elation was great one morning 
when I placed food in the kitchen, left 
the door open, and saw Petey walk in. 
T quickly fastened both kitchen doors, 
and he at once began wailing and 
screaming in a way that showed he was 
frightened almost out of his senses at 
the thought of being locked in. 

After a while I managed to pick him 
up. Within a week he had adjusted to 
his former way of living and was almost 
back to his normal self. 

In a few ways, though, he was changed 
permanently. He never again “operated" 
the typewriter or sat waiting to play 
with my shoe laces. And, to his last 
days, if one of my feet got what he 
considered too close to him he would 
turn and spit at me. T deduced from this 
that at some time, during his year and 
a half of homelessness, somebody had 
given him a brutal kicking that resulted 
in a permanent phobia against any near- 
ness of human feet, 

Petey looked in better health upon 
his reLurn than he had been before he 
left home. AH the bare patches had 
gone from his spine and, perhaps from 
having to be out in cold weather, sleep- 
ing without shelter, his fur was much 
smoother, glossier, and thicker than it 
had been before. I often have wondered 
what he ate and where he slept during 
that long time in which he was gone. 

I was to learn after a few weeks that 
it had been necessary for Percy to die 
in order for Petey to live. One day while 
(he “prodigal” was eating* he stopped 
swallowing and uttered scream after 
scream. I at once took him to the hoa- 
rd tal. where the doctors found a tumor 
in his mouth about the size of a 50-cent 
piece. 

They were afraid it was cancerous, 
hut it proved not. to be and treatment 
soon healed it. However, if Percv hadn’t 
died and made it possible for Petey to 
come home, he soon would have become 
unable to eal and could have done no- 
th< but lie down and starve. 

Only an hour after I buried Percy, a 
man whom T had never seen before 
and have never seen since, knocked at 
my front door. He was holding a coal 
black kitten, which he asked me to take, 
“because," he said, “my wife has got 


a young baby and she says she can't 
take care of a baby and a Id t ten, too.’’ 

I at first said I couldn't Lake the 
little fellow, but when it jumped out of 
the man’s hand onto my shoulder and 
began '‘nuzzling" me 1 changed my mind. 
That kitten was Ducky Jim, whom I 
still have, but, unfortunately, Petey de- 
cided he didn't approve of him and gave 
him the same sort of bullying treat- 
ment he had received from Percy. They 
never did become friends, and I imagine 
Ducky Jim is happy not to have Petey 
any longer about the place. 

Yet when I brought Plum home in 
October, 1966, Petey at once became his 
loyal friend and was always gentle and 
good Lo him. To my perception of cat 
language, Petey always called Plum 
"Junior” and Plum called him “Pwitty 
Papa Petey." 

About a year and a half ago, Petey 
seemed not to be feeling well, and a 
visit to the hospital revealed that he 
had a tumor in his battered right ear, 
as well as a punctured ear drum. His 
remaining teeth had become so bad that 
ihe veterinarian pulled them all, and 
for the remainder of Petey's life he 
could eat only soft foods instead of his 
beloved beef liver. 

Some time during last August, Petey 
ceased to meet me at the concrete steps 
leading to my front yard, to be given 
his usual piggy-back ride home. I won- 
der how many hundreds of rides I did 
give him during all those years. 

Instead, he stayed away from home, 
“visiting” with families living at the 
foot of the hill. I suppose he felt so 
bad he didn’t want to be where he con- 
stantly would have run-ins with Ducky 
Jim and, to a less degree, with Nipper. 
I would bring him home and he would 
stay only long enough to eat a small 
amount, then go back down the hill. 

Finally, alarmed at his thinness and 
lack of appetite, I took him to the hos- 
pital. and he felt too bad to purr during 
the ride which he had formerly enjoyed. 
After a quick examination, I was told 
he probably had cancer of the liver — a 
statement that wrung my heart strings. 

And so it proved. He was given special 
treatment and I soon brought him home, 
where for a week or so his appetite 
seemed much improved and he appeared 
better in every way. But one morning 
he wouldn’t eat anything, and merely 
lay around, changing his resting place 
evei-y few minutes. 

I feared the worst and took him back 
to the hospital, where he died about 15 
minutes after he had mewed a last 
goodbye to me. I expected him to die, 
buL I haven’t gotten over losing him 
and don't feel I ever shall. He was 
placed in a white coffin and sleeps be- 
neath a mulberry tree in my front yard. 
Roger lies in a separate grave adjoin- 
ing his. More than any other cat of my 
knowledge, Petey loved everybody he 
met and everybody loved him. 

Miss Fitzgerald once remarked: “Petey 
always has such a humble look." And 
he had. There was no pretense to him. 
His life was a checkered one. It involved 
much pain and neglect. But after I gave 
him a home he never lost an oppor- 
tunity to show how grateful he was. 
It must have been an overpowering fear 
of Lhe big Persian that caused him to 
run away and stay gone that year and 
a half. 

Yes, Petey — may he have eternal 
sweet rest — is gone, but as long as Nip- 
per, Plum, Ducky Jim, and I live Petey 
will not be forgotten. And I hope a 
hundred yeavs from now somebody will 
pick up a bound volume of HOBBIES for 
the year 19G9 and read this last loving 
tribute to him. 

If so, Petey, in his small, humble way, 
will have achieved “immortality," even 
though his Maltese-colored body, togeth- 
er with the white coffin that now pro- 
tects it, will have mouldered to dust 
beneath the mulberry tree. 

I doubt that I shall feel well enough 
to send or respond to Christmas cards 
this year. But I join Nipper, Ducky 
Jim. Plum, and Possy, a sweet 'possum 
still with me, in wishing all HOBBIES 
readers a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 

(The End) 
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HOW TO TELL WHEN 
VICTOR RECORDS WERE MADE 

PART IV 
By JIM WALSH 


In the December issue of HOB- 
BIES we discussed Pre-Dog Victors 
and their Early Prices. We also start- 
ed on Warning Stickers, Announce- 
ments, and Composer Credits. We 
will continue this last discussion now 
by getting back to the Pre-Dog, 

Artists' names were given on the 
label but they were not identified as 
“tenor,” “baritone,” etc. 

Composers’ names usually were 
omitted. There were occasional in- 
stances in which the composer of a 
"standard” or "classical” composition 
might be mentioned, as “Largo,” 
might be followed by "Handel” in 
parentheses. But I can’t recall many 
examples. 

Victor did not bother to give paren- 
thetical mention to writers of "popu- 
lar” music until June, 1905. Even 
then, some records issued that month 
had composer identification and some 
didn’t. J. Fred Helf was not men- 
tioned as the composer of Byron G. 
Harlan’s record 4323, “The Waltz 
Must Change to a March, Marie.” 

On the other hand, "(Harry) Wil- 
liams and (Egbert) Van Alstyne” 
were credited with writing and com- 
posing 4337, “In the Shade of the 
Old Apple Tree,” rendered in fine, 
full harmony by the Haydn Quartet. 

Beginnig with the July records, 
composers’ names appeared regularly 





FOR SALE 

One of the finest Edisons known, In 
perfect condition. With 25 records. 
$450.00 or best offer. 

R. L. JEFFERIES 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
or write to Box 165, Harrisonburg 

fm 


on the labels. They had been consist- 
ently published in the supplements, 
however. 

Another point to jot down: Any Victor 
Black Labe) record giving- the name of 
a song wriler or composer in parenthe- 
ses almost certainly (there are a few 
exceptions) was not issued before June, 
1905. 

In September, 1905, the custom of 
identifying records as Victor, Mon- 
arch, or De Luxe was done away 
with. From that time, "Monarch” 
and "De Luxe” disappeared and 
every record became a Victor — a 
designation that previously had been 
reserved for the lowly 7-inch. Prob- 
ably the last 10-inch to be identified 
as a Monarch was 4402, "National 
Hymn of Ecuador,” by Pryor’s Band. 

And what a month was that Sep- 
tember, 1905, which introduced the 
new "Grand Prize” label! Among 
other records destined to become fa- 
mous, Pryor’s Band played “The 
Whistler and His Dog” on 4418; Vess 
Ossman was heard in “Turkey in de 
Straw Medley” on 4424; Henry Burr 
sang "Bonnie Doon” on 4426; Co- 
rinne Morgan and Frank Stanley, 
“When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie” on 4428, and Ada Jones, 
“My Carolina Lady” on 4430. 

Also, Arthur Collins had two of 
the greatest Negro songs ever writ- 
ten, on consecutive numbers — "The 
Preacher and the Bear” on 4430, and 
“Rufus Rastus Johnson Brown” on 
4431. 

^ Try to imagine such a shower of 
riches occurring in these days! 

III. Piano and 

Orchestral Accompaniments 
A few months before beginning’ to 
give the song* writers credit for their 
productions, Victor had completed a 
transition of having popular song- 
records accompanied by the recently 
formed Victor house orchestra instead 
of the piano. Or course, as with 
"When Reuben Comes to Town,” 
there had been some with makeshift 
orchestral backing, but they were a 
small minority. 

The change was well under way by 
the end of 1904, and the last piano- 
accompanied recoi'd of the popular 
type appears to have been 4134, 
"Back, Back, Back to Baltimore,” an- 
other Williams and Van Alstyne 
(Continued on page 44) 



EGBERT VAN ALSTYNE v.s.i. .*.»•. 


</.. TJ.. Shad* Of Vhr Old A pptf rr.v| 

FAMOUS SONG WRITER — Egbert Van 
Alstyne was one of the leading popular 
song writers of the early 1900s. The Haydn 
Quartet record of his greatest hit, "In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree/’ was one 
of the first Monarchs to give the com- 
poser’s name on the label. 
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RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL 2 ON OPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
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★ “OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE" record 
ings bv great singers. Including 
complete npera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs 
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number, sung by that very fine come- 
dian, Bob Roberts. 

Roberts and Harry Tally seem to 
have been the last popular song re- 
corders to draw piano accompani- 
ments. Of course, Red Seal artists 
continued to be given piano support 
if the type of song called for it, as 
did instrumental soloists. 

A few years later many of Vess 
Ossman’s banjo solos, such as “Tur- 
key in de Straw Medley/’ which had 
originally been made with an orches- 


from page 36) 

tral accompaniment that at times 
almost swamped Vess 1 skilful finger- 
ing, were improved by being remade 
with piano. 

This was at the time when double- 
faced records were being introduced, 
and most of the discs made earlier 
were being done over to get the bene- 
fit of improved processes and smooth- 
er surfaces. 

The “Back to Baltimore” record 
was issued in February or March, 
1905. I lack supplements for those 


months and can’t pin it down more 
exactly. During this “change-over” 
period most popular vocal records 
that seemed likely to keep selling" 
were remade with orchestra. 

An example is 2658, “The Man in 
the Overalls/’ sung by Joe Natus, 
which came out in April, 1904, with 
piano accompaniment. By January, 
1906, it had been done over with or- 
chestra. 

But, in my opinion, most of the 
vocal solos, duets, and quartets would 
have sounded better even with a 
tinkly piano than with the clacking 
orchestral accompaniment provided in 
those days. 

With few exceptions, Black Label 
records with piano backing were no 
longer being made after 1904. (Some 
of earlier origin, of course, remained 
a while longer in the catalog.) If a 
vocal Black Label record has a piano 
background it almost certainly was 
recorded before 1905. The Roberts 
and Tally records already mentioned 
probably were made in November or 
December, 1904. 

Frank P. Banta, who conducted 
the Metropolitan Orchestra for Vic- 
tor, played many piano accompani- 
ments before his death in 1903. Two 
other Victor pianists were C. H. H. 
Booth, who accompanied some Red 
Seal singers and made the first 10- 
inch Victor piano record, 2508 (his 
own composition, “Gavotte in A”) 
and Fred Bachman. 

Edison also used Banta and Bach- 
man, and later had 2 other piano 
players whose names began with B — 
Albert Benzler and John F. Burck- 
hardt. 

Before considering the early “Dog” 
labels and their successors I’d like 
to mention an intriguing example of 
the Monarch 3000 series. It is one of 
Dudley’s whistling specialties, “His 
Old Familiar Tune.” 

The number on the label is 1245, 
but close examination shows the 
“1245” has been pasted over the orig- 
inal number. In the smooth blank 
space above the top of the label 1245 
appears and below it, separated by a 
dash, is the original number, 3204. 

Also worth mentioning is a 1902 
10-inch Berliner Concert Grand Im- 
proved Gram-o-phone record, issued 
by “E. Berliner, Montreal, Canada,” 
and patented February 24, 1897. 

The single-faced disc is made of a 
reddish material, somewhat resemb- 
ling that used for Vocation records in 
the 1920s, and has a raised rim, like 
those of the old-style Columbias, in- 
side the smooth outer edge. The num- 
ber is 5585 and the selection, “In the 
Good Old Summer Time.” 

According to the label, the 1902 
song hit is sung by the American- 
born comedian, Burt Shepard, who 
settled in England, but for several 
years crossed the Atlantic annually 
to go to Camden and make Victor 
records. However, my ears tell me the 
singer is Harry Macdonough and the 
Berliner record is pressed from a 
matrix of Victor 1655. 

(To be continued) 
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Highest Award at St. Louis 


1 l ere an- a tew troin iln- hundreds of splendid new recoms made 
by the world's greatest artists for the Victor. 

Partly for their great variety, partly for the superb quality <5T its 
lone, the Victor has 'vccived the Grand Prize — the highest award — at 
the St. I .on is Exposition. 
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Victor Talking Machine Company, Philadelphia 
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MONARCH LABEL — This Victor advertisement- in the March, 1905, issue of Success 
Magazine , shows the type of label used for 10-inch Monarch records just before the Grand 
Prize label was adopted late in 1905. It was not customary, however, for the artist’s name 
to precede the title of the song. 

Ernest R, Ball composed “In the Shadow of the Pyramid/’ but he was not given label credit. 
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HOW TO TELL WHEN 
VICTOR RECORDS WERE MADE 

PART V 
By JIM WALSH 


I. Blue Sheets From Legendary 

Victor Talking Machine Company 

Tuesday, November 12, has brought 
the first before-winter snow-storm of 
1968 to the Roanoke Valley. Almost 

10 inches have fallen — a record for 
this time of year. 

My telephone is out cf order, with 
a stretch of line draped the length 
of the front yard, but I still have 
electricity and heat, so this seems a 
good time to write another article 
for HOBBIES. 

When I undertook this series on 
“How to Tell When Victor Records 
Were Made” I completed several in- 
stallments, which now have been pub- 
lished. These I mailed to the editor, 
intending to write and submit the re- 
mainder in a short time. 

Unfortunately, however, my health 
became increasingly bad, and I have 
not felt like essaying the considerable 
amount of concentrated research that 
remains to be done. Yet, my monthly 
contributions must be kept going. 

Under these circumstances a life- 
saver has arisen. Some time ago I 
received an envelope postmarked at 
Vienna, Va., which contained a large 
number of blue sheets of paper that 
obviously came from a loose-leaf bind- 
er at one time owned by the legendary 
old Victor Talking Machine Company. 

The envelope carried no return ad- 
dress. But I have deduced, correctly, 
I hope, that it came from Mrs. Fred 
Harbaugh of Box 65, North, Va. 

Previously, Mrs. Harbaugh had 
sent me a dozen or so Spanish lang- 
uage Victor catalogs that go back to 
1901. They had been salvaged by her 
husband, who was formerly an attor- 
ney for the Radio Corporation of 
America which tock over Victor in the 
late 1920s. 

Evidently the RCA representatives 
of that day had no interest in, ox- 
conception of, historical values as ap- 
plied to the phonograph's life story, 
and had discarded a great deal of 
now valuable reference material. 

Thanks to Mr. Harbaugh, some was 
retrieved, and because of Mrs. Har- 
baugh’s kindness, I have obtained 
most of it. She still has two or three 

011 paintings, including one of Enrico 
Caruso. These would have gone to the 
scrap pile had not Mr. Harbaugh con- 
sidered them worth saving. 

It happens that the blue sheets, 
which I was so glad to receive, con- 
stitute, in their way, a miniature 


history of the Victor Company’s early 
talking machines and records. Conse- 
quently, they fit splendidly into this 
series, although they do not fall into 
the direct line of telling just when 
Victor records were made — a subject 
hope to resume as soon as this ar- 
ticle has been concluded. 

The sheets are concerned mostly 
with specifying when different mod- 
els of Victors and Victrolas first were 
introduced, and the names of the job- 
bers, to whom first shipments were 
made. This is valuable information, 
I am glad to preserve it. 

But, before I begin quoting from 
the contents of the old loose-leaf 
binder, I'd like to say I have many 
requests for information as to where 
old catalogs of records and phono- 
graphs, such as those I have acquired 
over many years and from which I 
frequently quote, can be obtained. 
Such things nowadays are very hard 
to find, although they do turn up 
occasionally, but I am unable to spec- 
ify any specific source. 

However, Allen Koenigsberg of 
1532 Ocean Avenue, Apt. 4E, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 11230, is coming to collec- 
tors' rescue with a series of the 
finest reprints of original old catalogs 
I have seen. It is virtually impossible 
to detect these sparkling facsimiles 
from the catalogs in their original 
state, and his prices are reasonable. 

So far Mr. Koenigsberg is offering 
the 1899 catalog of the Talking Ma- 
chine Company of Chicago, with rep- 
roduction of cylinder phonographs, 
and lists of records (including Silas 
Leachman's output up to that time) 
for $2.95; the 1907 catalog cf Edison 
cylinder instruments, $2.65; and an 
1878 article from Harper’s Weekly, 
with illustrations of the first tinfoil 
model phonograph, for $1.35. Ten per 
cent may be deducted from orders for 
either or both of the catalogs if the 
Harper's etching is also included. 

Mr. Koenigsberg says he plans to 
repi’int a rare 1906 Columbia Graph- 
ophone catalog, an 1896 Berliner in- 
struction manual, a portfolio of early 
etchings of tinfoil phonographs and 
sheet music, and other interesting- 
items. I hope he will receive the en- 
couragement he deserves, since his 
offerings up to now are remarkably 
fine. 

II. Some Victor History 
Taking the blue sheets in chrono- 
logical order, the ton of the stack 
(Continued on page 53) 
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ictor Junior Price $io 

A Viclor with a tone quality that is 
surprising, considering sue and price. 
Oak cabinet; nickel plated sound box, 
combination brake and speed regulator 
and 3-inch turntable for playing all size 
records (can be wound while playing). 
Dark rej (lower horn with gold stripes. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYTHING — The $10 
Victor Junior Gramophone, mostly intended 
tor children's use, was announced June I, 
1906. 

FROM THE BLUE SHEET— “VICTOR JR. 
GRAMOPHONE $10.00 


“June 1st, "1906' — First announced to 
the Trade. First shipment June 8th, 
'1906' on ticket No. 36802, to J. W. 
Jenkins Sons Music Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. Machine No. 182." 
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reveals that the Victor Concert sound 
box was first announced to jobbers 
and dealers about January 1, “1901.” 
(For some obscure reason, whenever 
a year is mentioned it is placed in 
quotation marks. I shall not hereafter 
follow that practice.) 

By the way, the Concert sound box, 
or reproducer, was used for a few 
years. Eventually it was supplanted 
by the better known and more effi- 
cient Exhibition. 

On November 7, 1917, the Exhibi- 
tion was succeeded, or supplemented, 
by the Victrola Number 2, which 
thereafter was used on all old-style 
Victrolas except the Number 4, which 
sold for $15, and the $25 Number 6. 
That held good until the Orthophonic 
Victrola was introduced in October, 
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STERLING SILVER 

All sterling new or excellent cond. All knives 
liave stainless blndcs. immediate shipment of orders 
with enclosed money order or cashiers check. Add 
SI. 25 for postage & Insurance on all orders. Resi- 
dents of Fla. add 4% state tax. 

Have many popular, active patterns — Royal 
Danish. Prelude, Modem Victorian. French Pro- 
vincial, Damask Rose. Rambler Rose, etc. Have 
disc, patterns — Lucerne & Pantheon — place set- 
tings & serving pieces. 

Have m«st patterns sold direct to home— Easter- 
ling, fine arts and others. For reply send stamped 
self -addressed envelope. 

REED & BARTON 

FRANCIS I. New luncheon knives $11.25 each. 
Four (4) piece place setting (knife, fork, teaspoon, 
salad fork) new — in plastic, $45. 

BURGUNDY. Conventional 4 pleco place setting- 
new — in plastic, $43.50. Six (6) new cond. iced 
teaspoons, $58, Eight (8) teaspoons, $59.50. 
CLASSIC ROSE. 8 luncheon knives, 7 luncheon 
forks, 8 salad forks, 2 cream soups, 6 iced tea- 
spoons, 1 butter knife, 1 sugar spoon, 1 Jelly 
server, $9.75 each. 8 teaspoons, 8 cocktail forks, 
$7.75 each. 2 tablespoons, 1 meat fork, 1 gravy 
ladle. $16.95 each. Above 54 piece set, $-145. Newly 
polished. 

WALLACE 

GRAND BAROQUE. New, in plastic, 4 piece place 
setting (knife, fork, teaspoon, salad fork), place 
setting, $47.50. Four or more place settings, 
$45.75 each. 

GORHAM 

CAMELLIA CR STRASBOURG. Six (6) piece place 
setting {knife, fork, teaspoon , salad fork, cream 
soup, flat-handle butter spreader). Stainless 
blades, all pieces newly polished, excellent cond. 
$52.90 per place setting. 

CHANTILLY. New — in plastic — conventional 
4 piece place setting, $44.95. 

Will pay top dollar for your sterling. Excellent 
cond. only. Ship insured with price requested. 
Check or sterling returned within 24 hrs. of re- 
ceiving. 

PERFECT HOSTESS CO. 

P.O, Box 173 
Miami Springs, Fla. 33166 

Phone Area 305 - 887-9709 

rahp 
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RUBYE BARBER'S ANTIQUES 
205 Park Avenue 

Hot Springs National Pnrk, Arkansas 71901 
Phones: Home, 633-5788 — Shop, 624-4083 

Silver Thimbles from Mexico 
Thimbles with Band. Mother of Pearl — $2.50 
Thimble-s w Band of scalloped applied silver — $3.50 
Thimbles al lover applied silver design — $4.00 
From Our Silver Stock 

Many souvenir spoons including Anton Hardt Also 
Birthday spoons, and many patterns of sterling 
& sterling service pieces by Tiffany, Gorham, etc. 
12 Fruit Spoons, mint, by Kirk $75: Rose pattern 
Russian cut glass Ice Cream tray & 2 cake stands 
$300.00. 

Send pattern of silver (make pencil tracing) and 
mark, if you do not know the pattern. Perhaps we 
can help you complete your sorvice. apo 




A New Kind of 
Victor 


VictorVictrola 

- ) 

l he Ideal Drawing-Room Entertainer 

Sn m.t!s\ | i'-i lit .)} cn«-;uis ami lasu* di-mami the character of 
dnnvin^ mom i-ntrriamim-ni unue only t h * * Victor can supply, 


.ami iccv ssoi'Ii v. i :ii i,r< i \ com i-.ilrd in a hiimisunm 

cubiin-i - - an nrnnmi-nt in any « drawing-mom. 

\\' opening or closing ih- uppnr doors, the music is made 
loud <n' -mil a*, dc-sovl. 


FIRST VICTROLA — The first Victrola was announced in August, 1906, and 
its initial advertising (reprinted here) appeared the following month. 


1925. There is no' sheet for the Exhi- 
bition, but it was available by 1906. 

Victor 10-inch Black Label records 
were “first announced to the trade” 
January 5, 1901. 

In May, 1901, Victor announced it 
had established a “premium depart- 
ment,” presumably to furnish news- 
papers with cheap talking machines 
as a feature of plans to increase cir- 
culation, and to supply merchants 
who offered machines and records as 
“gifts” with the purchase of other 
merchandise. 

Victor seems to have been far less 
active in marketing premium goods 
than was Columbia, which for many 
years provided disc and cylinder ma- 
chines to many firms, especially Chi- 
cago mail order dealers. 

The first shipment of a Victor ex- 
ternal horn machine with a “rigid 
hollow” tone arm was made October 
10, 1902, to the Chicago jobbers, Lyon 
& Healy. This was a Model 4 Victor, 
Number 4143. 

Victor De Luxe 14-inch records 


were first announced March 11, 1903, 
and discontinued in 1905. 

Now that I am on the subject of 
records for the moment, I’d like to 
mention an oddity which Quentin 
Riggs of Washington, D.C., owns. It 
is a 12- inch DeLuxe record with a 
10-inch number, 1949, at the top of 
the label. At the bottom another num- 
ber, Cl 06, appears, which indicates 
that this was the 106th 12-inch Mas- 
ter Victor had recorded. 

Its fortunate owner speculates that 
the record, “Tell Me, Dusky Maiden,” 
sung by Harry Macdonough and S. H. 
Dudley, either was given a 10-inch 
number by mistake, or “possibly at 
first they planned to number the 12- 
inchers in the same series as the 10 
and 7-inchers.” 

This record appears in the August, 
1904, Victor catalog in 10-inch size 
under the number M1949, and in 12- 
inch as 31043. 

The famous Victor tapering tone 
arm was first announced in April, 
(Continued on page 98P) 
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1903, and on April 14 the first ship- 
ment of a machine with this arm was 
made to the Talking Machine Com- 
pany of Chicago. This also was a 
Model 4, Number 5975. 

Jobbers and dealers first learned 
on October 21, 1904, that a $100 Vic- 
tor, the Model 6, with a mahogany 
cabinet and gold-plated fittings, was 
to be introduced. The first sample 
shipment was made November 23, 

1904, to the Talking Machine Com- 
pany. The machine was numbered 
507. 

A reduction in the price of records 
was announced December 1, 1905. 
This information, however, has been 
given in a preceding installment. Vic- 
tor 8- inch records were publicized in 
April, 1906. 

III. The First Victrola 

On June 1, 1906, an announcement 
went out from Camden that a $10 
machine, the Victor Junior, intended 
mostly to be used by children, was 
being introduced. It had an 8-inch 
turntable, a dark-red flower horn 
with gold stripes, and was described 
as “a Victor with a tone quality that 
is surprising, considering size and 
price.” 

J. W. Jenkins Sons Music Company 
of Kansas City, Mo., was the first 
jobber to get a sample. Machine Num- 
ber 182 was shipped to Jenkins on 
June 8. Since Victor received only 



BRITISH INVENTION— The Victor Aux- 
etophone, invented by an -Englishman, Chaun- 
cey A. Parsons, also was introduced in 1906. 
It used compressed air to provide an enor- 
mous volume of sound. The price was $500. 
FROM THE BLUE SHEET — "VICTOR 

AUXETOPHONE $503.00 

"August 1st, '1906' — First announcement 
to the Trade. First shipment made August 
21st, '1906’ on ticket No. 40999, to 
Stanley & Pearsall, New York City, N.Y. 
Machine No. 100." 


$3 of the $10 retail price, it is hard 
to see how a profit could be made 
on this toy machine. 

That year of 1906 was a big one for 
innovations. On August 1, the Com- 
pany announced the Victor Auxeto- 
phone, a machine that sold for $500 
and gave enormous volume through 
the use of compressed air. 

It was invented by an Englishman, 
Chauncey A. Parsons, and was dis- 
tributed both by Victor and by the 
Gramophone & Typewriter Company 
of England. The first American sam- 
ple was dispatched on August 21, to 
Stanley & Pearsall of New York 
City. It was machine number 100. 

Of more historic importance was 
the announcement on August 7, 1906, 
of the first Victor Victrola. It was 
the Model 16, which retailed for $200. 
In my opinion it is an awkward look- 
ing affair, which was rather hard to 
play because the turntable and tone 
arm were situated in a deep '‘well” 
at the top of the instrument. The 
first shipment was made August 22. 
It was Number 505 and went to the 
Knight- Camp bell Company, Denver, 
Colorado. 

It didn’t take long to learn that 
the design of the first Victrola could 
stand considerable improvement, and 
in September, 1907, a new Model 16 
was introduced, which was easier to 
operate and bore a considerably 
greater resemblance to the standard- 
ized type which a few years later was 
famous the world over. 

Shortly afterward, The Voice of the 
Victor revealed that the factory still 
had fewer than a dozen of the origi- 
nal models on hand and these would 
be supplied to people who insisted on 
having them as long as the supply 
lasted. 

A Victrola in Louis XV design, the 
Number 20, was announced February 
14, 1908 to sell for $300. The price 
afterward was reduced to $250, but 
the machine must not have sold well, 
for a notice went out February 18, 
1909, saying it was being discon- 
tinued : 

. . upon the advice and comments 
received from our Distributors. Up to 
date." the notice said, “we have not 
been able to supply the demand for our 
regular Mahogany Victrola XVI at $200, 
and it is our intention to bend our en- 
ergies, for the present, to satisfactorily 
supplying this latter type." 

Several months ago, incidentally, I 
remarked in HOBBIES that I won- 
dered who designed the original Vic- 
trola. Since then I have found what 
appears to be the answer in a clip- 
ping pasted in an old scrapbook. The 
following news item was sent out 
from Washington, D.C., March 22, 
1927: 

“The claims of John Bailey Browning, 
a former mechanic, that he is the true 
inventor of the modern enclosed horn 
Victrola cabinet, were upheld by the 
Supreme Court. 

“Lower courts also held Browning the 
true inventor, and the Victor Talking 
Machine Company appealed. It was the 
denial of this appeal by the court today 
that establishes Browning as the In- 
ventor." 

Another small horn-equipped Victor 
talking machine, the Model O, a ma- 
hogany cabinet and an amber-hued 


flower horn, was announced April 15, 
1908. The first shipment, of machine 
Number 705, was made August 19, to 
Sherman, Clay & Company, Seattle, 
Wash. (Victor seems to have liked 
to scatter the introduction of new 
models among widely separated job- 
bers.) 

Double-faced records, reluctantly 
brought out to compete with the al- 
ready introduced Columbia d-f’s, were 
announced to the trade by telegraph 
September 17, 1908. 

On February 5, 1909, dealers were 
sent a letter saying: 

“We deplore the advent of the double- 
faced records at any price, because we 
do not feei that the change is worth 
the trouble it causes: but we are glad 
to notify our trade that we are fully 
prepared and amply able to handle the 
situation, and that, after the trouble 
and expense of the change are over, 
the Victor Trade and the Victor Com- 
pany will be found more firmly en- 
trenched than ever and with even a 
larger portion of the disc trade." 

Meanwhile, dealers were assured 
that Victor had no intention to dis- 
continue single-faced records. Rather: 

“In all possible cases the new single- 
faced records will be by artists under 
our exclusive control, records of unusual 
quality and strong selling value or es- 
pecially high musical merit: thus afford- 
ing the trade protection against dupli- 
cation of selections at cut prices by 
means of double-faced records. 

“In no event will we change our en- 
tire catalog to double-faced records, but 
will continue to issue a properly gradu- 
ated proportion of single-faced records 
at 60 cents and upward, as we know that 
the growing number of more musical 
purchasers will always demand single 
selections to a sufficient extent to war- 
rant a substantial list.” 

Actually, the last single-faced Black 
Label record was issued in 1913 and 
the few that remained afterward in 
the catalog were cut out at the be- 
p-inning -f 1920. No more new single- 
faced Red Seal records were an- 
nounced after August, 1923, when 
most of those in the catalog were 
combined in double-face form. 

— o — 

Postscript: Since the foregoing was 
written I have been shocked to learn 
of the accidental death of Mr. Har- 
baugh. He was killed when a loaded 
gun for which he was reaching' was 
accidentally discharged. 

(To be continued) 


FINDINGS ON R S CHINA 

(Continued from page 98M) 

price and frantic collection of this 
porcelain when there is such a vast 
amount of it. Its beauty and popu- 
larity are undisputed, and its popu- 
larity seemed to bring a note of sur- 
prise from my German informants. 
They do not feel it is noteworthy, 
since it is too new to merit attention. 

See marks. 

I want to acknowledge the help of the 
following people who are not mentioned 
in the story: 

Dr. Bruno Schrotter. Winchester, 111., 
who gave me the name of a curator 
friend in Dresden, translated my letters, 
and helped with photography. 

Frank Caldwell, Jacksonville, 111., for 
the loan of plates. 

Mary E. Mewes, Mercantile Library, 
Sc. Louis, Mo., for helpful information. 

Mary Ruth Gerye, Topeka, Kans.. 
(Geri-Lou Antiques, an advertiser in 
HOBBIES) for drawing of marks. 
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HOW TO TELL WHEN 
VICTOR RECORDS WERE MADE 

PART VI 
By JIM WALSH 



From left to right: 

FIRST TAB-LE MODEL. Victrola Number 12 was the first Victor hornless instrument 
not to stand upright on the floor. It was announced in June, 1909, and sold for $125. 

OPERA MODEL. This is a photograph of the Opera model cylinder phonograph intro- 
duced by the U.S. Phonograph Company of Cleveland, Ohio, in May, 1910. It sold for $65. 



FOR SALE 

One of the finest Edisons known, in 
perfect condition. With 25 records, 
$450.00 or best offer. 

R. L. JEFFERIES 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Phone 434-2797 

or write to Box 165, Harrisonburg 

mhm 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 
ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following : 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-fared, with 
rod and gold and black and sliver 
labels. 

* VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONAJEtCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

* INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

* FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

* ‘-OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


This is a continuation of a series 
of articles begun in the October 1968 
issue of HOBBIES. Revealed last 
month, and in this issue, are some 
important dates in the history of the 
pioneer Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany as shown in blue pages from 
an old loose-leaf binder formerly kept 
in the Victor files. 

On September 15, 1909, Victor an- 
nounced to its jobbers and dealers 
that it could supply wooden horns, 
in oak and mahogany finish, at $10 
each. 

The following October 12 a Vic- 
trola Number 16 in “Moorish mar- 
quetry" was announced. Its price was 
$750. It probably set no sales record, 
since the average salaried employe or 
wage earner of 60 years ago thought 
he was doing well to make $15 a 
week, and some received a g*ood bit 
less. 

For the first time a table model 
Victrola was announced June 8, 1909. 
It had a mahogany finish, cost $125, 
and. with some minor differences of 
design, looked much like the $50 ma- 
chine that was introduced in 1911. 
The first instrument of this type, 
Number 551, was shipped June 16 to 
Sherman, Clay & Company of Seattle, 
Wash. 

Victrola Number 9, the $50 model, 
which became, perhaps, the most pop- 
ular of all, was announced April 4, 
1911. It could be had in either ma- 
hogany or oak finish, but nearly 
everybody took mahogany. 

The first shipment in the United 
States consisted of 113 machines, and 
the lowest number was 751. The ship- 
ment was received happily by E. F. 
Droop & Sons Company, Washington, 
D. C. 

On April 29, a sample of Model 9, 
Number 513, was shipped to the Ber- 
liner Gramophone Company of Mon- 
treal, Canada, and on May 15, eight 
machines, with the lowest number 
commencing at 758, were dispatched 
— presumably for export trade — 
to Neuss, Hesslein & Company, for- 
warding agents in New York City. 
The destination of these machines was 
not revealed. 

A very important step in Victor’s 
advancement as the industry leader 
was taken April 20, 1911, when deal- 
ers first learned the Company was 
setting up an educational department, 
to supply records and machines espe- 
cially intended for public school use. 

For many years afterward Victor 
dominated the school musical picture, 
although Columbia, too, soon had its 
own educational department. Victor’s 
pioneer educational activities were in 
charge of Mrs. Frances E. Clark, who 
had been supervisor of music in the 
schools of Milwaukee, Wis. 

The smallest table-type Victrola, 
known as the Number 4, was first 
heralded in August, 1911. It had an 
oak cabinet and sold for $15. The 
first shipment to a jobber was made 
August 28 to Sherman, Clay & Com- 
pany. 

This shipment included 131 ma- 
chines, and the lowest number was 
517. On May 15, sample machine 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Number 2151 was shipped to the Ber- 
liner Gramophone Company of Mon- 
treal, and June 13, seven Number 4s, 
with the lowest number 2714, went 
to M. J. Corbett, a forwarding- agent 
in New York. 

Also announced in August, 1911, 
was the Model 6 Victrola, that sold 
at $25. The first shipment in the 
United States went, on October 16, 
1911, to W. G. Walz, El Paso, Tex. 
Mr. Walz really invested, for he 
bought 470 machines with numbers 
commencing at 5503. 

Four days earlier, on October 13, 
the Bergstrom Music Company of 
Honolulu, Hawaii, was sent 10 Model 
6s, with the lowest number 5971. 

October 16 saw 12 of the little 
Victrolas shipped to Frazer & Com- 
pany. The lowest number was 6184. 
And where do you think Frazer did 
business; Why, in Yokohama, Japan. 

Another new model, introduced in 
August, 1911, was Victrola 8. It was 
a little smaller than the Number 9, 
and cost $40. 

Old Victor dealers say that, for 
some not very clear reason, it didn't 
sound as well as the Numoer 9, and 
never sold largely. It was offered 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


all CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records 
bought, sold, repaired. — Dave Houser! 
203 Fifth, Mlnersville, Pa. 17964 ap!2u82l 


PLAYER PIANO BOOKS. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano $6.96. Player Piano 
Treasury $10. Put Another Nickel in $15. 
(See review on this, page 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Prices post- 
paid.— Vestal Press, Vestal 2, N.Y. 13860 

ap68041 


EDISON, Victor, Columbia reprints & 
many more to follow. Few Tinfoil to 
Stereo Books left. Will also have Port- 
folio Books soon. Large Edison Two- 
Minute Cylinder Record List Cross In- 
dexed, one of the best, only $S,50 pre- 
paid. Now ready. Keep in touch with 
the old reliable dealer for many items. 
Large Sales and Bid Lists now ready, 
one Quarter each. Get your name on my 
preferred mailing list for one dollar (de- 
ductible). — A. Nugent, Jr., 3804 Charles 
City Road, Richmond, Va. 23231 aplS46 


78 rpm STEEL phonograph needes, top 
quality, box of 50. 8 boxes $2; 25 boxes 
§5 postpaid. — Paul Dodington, 138 East- 
bourne Ave., Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada. 

je3614 


MUSIC BOXES, horn phonographs, 
crank organs, singing bird boxes, coin 
operated and game machines, etc. 
bought, sold, traded, serviced. Send $1 
for large 4-page sales list, refundable 
with order. — Stephen Leonard, 12 Gar- 
den St., Great Neck, N.Y. 11021. Phone 
212-389-4144. jel20882 


DECEMBER BID LIST now ready. 

February Sales list in February one 
quarter. 19G9 Cylinder or Disc Record 

list fifty cents each. Large Wanted to 

Buy list one dime. AU prices on Tin- 
foil to Stereo books advance January 15, 
1969. — Nugent, 3804 Charles City Road, 
Richmond, Va. 23231 ap3673 


WANTED: Welte-Mignon player piano 
attachment in repairable condition. — 
Chandler, 50 Deer Pk., Gaithersburg, Md. 
20760 ap3652 


only in oak and that may have hurt 
it in competition with its slightly big- 
ger brother, which, old-timers say 
gave as good results as any large -cab- 
inet Victrola. 

The first shipment of the Number 
8 in the United States was made 
September 29, 1911, to Sherman, Clay 
& Company, Evidently preparing for 
the Christmas trade, this favored 
firm received 757. The lowest num- 
bered instrument in the shipment was 
501. 

A sample, number not given, was 
sent August 25 to the Berliner Gra- 
mophone Company. And September 
30 saw 20 machines, with the lowest 
number 559, shipped to the New York 
& Cuba Mail Steamship Company, 
presumably for delivery to seme Cu- 
ban jobber or dealer. 

II. Other Companies' Products 

That concludes the blue pages de- 
voted to Victor Talking Machine 
Company productions, but probably 
there were others that escaped being 
saved. However, I also have a number 
of sheets devoted to competing firms. 

One of these is the U. S. Phono- 
graph Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
which began making U. S. Everlast- 
ing* cylinder phonographs and records 
in 1909, but went out of business in 
1913, Names of the United States 
Phonograph officials are given as 
D. K. Bishop, president; G. H. 
Worthington, vice president; Thomas 
H. To well, treasurer, ancl F. W. 
Treadway, secretary. 

Since Victor contemplated action 
against the Cleveland firm regaruing 
patents, it is interesting to note that 
after Treasurer Towei I's name the 
following appears: “Also proprietor 
Eclipse Musical Co. of Cleveland, O., 
Victor jobbers." It looks to me as 
if Mr. Towel l might have been about 
to lose out as a “Victor jobber" for 
serving as an official of a cylinder 
manufacturing firm. 

Another page, without a photo- 
graph, is headed “U. S. Reproduc- 
ers," and has this comment : 

‘ These reproducers form the regular 
equipment for the original machines an- 
nounced in 1910 and are constructed in 
tandem fashion — one used for the two- 
minuie records and the other for the 
four-minute records." 

There follows a page on which a 
photograph of a $30 cylinder ma- 
chine, the U. S. Junior, has been 
pasted, with this notation: 

“First demonstrated to the trade at 
and during the Piano Dealers’ Conven- 
tion held in Richmond, Va., during May, 
1910." 

Another page gives two views of 
the U. S. Banner at $45, with the 
same comment about the Piano Deal- 
ers’ Convention. 

A like procedure is followed with 
the U. S. Opera, a large external 
horn machine that retailed for $65. 
Its design, I think appears less at- 
tractive than the Edison Opera, which 
sold for $90. 

Then come two photos of the U. S. 
Peerless — one in mahogany and the 
other in oak. Both of these were list- 
ed at $200 and apparently were in- 
tended to compete with other floor 


model phonographs, such as the Vic- 
trola, the Columbia Grafonola and 
the Edison Amberola. 

Like those previously mentioned, 
these Peerless machines were first 
demonstrated at the Richmond Piano 
Dealers’ Convention in May, 1910. 
U. S. Everlasting instruments must 
have had a small sale, for they rarely 
seem to turn up nowadays. 

Next comes a page without a pic- 
ture, devoted to the “U. S. Grand," 
with the statement: “This instrument 
was first announced to the trade in 
the Fall of 1911." 

And, finally, as far as U. S. Ever- 
lasting is concerned, another picture- 
less page in the loose-leaf binder 
deals with the “U. S. Improved Peer- 
less," a $200 machine. One wonders 
about the statement: 

“This instrument was first announced 
to the trade in the Fall of 1911. Model 
purchased and turned over to the Legal 
Department." 

The last, and latest, dated copy of 
the blue sheets, is devoted to Edison 
Blue Amberol records, with the sim- 
ple statement: “Sep., 1912 — first an- 
nounced to the trade." 

It is hard to see how Edison's un- 
breakable cylinders could have dis- 
turbed Victor, but for some reason 
they were mentioned, and someone 
went to the trouble of maintaining 
the binder. 

Finally, there is a page for the 
Vitaphone Company. Vitaphone offi- 
cers are listed as C. B. Repp, presi- 
dent; J. H. Greene Jr., treasurer, and 
H. N. McMenimen, secretary and gen- 
eral manager. 

I have just one American Vita- 
phone record. You may remember 
that many years later Warner Broth- 
ers chose Vitaphone as the name of 
the process by which their first talk- 
ing pictures were made. My record is 
by Billy Murray and is of “Dear Sing 
Sing." Billy Murray sang this for 
Victor in 1904. 

Next month I hope to resume our 
more detailed consideration of the 
problems included in “How to Tell 
When Victor Records Were Made." 



BINDERS 


FOR HOBBIES 

The wealth of information 
contained in each issue of 
HOBBIES is too valuable to 
be thrown around with con- 
sequent danger of loss. 
Holds 12 issues. 

Price each $3.00 


HOBBIES Magazine 

1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60605 
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Arthur Clough, Lawyer - 
Death of Edwin Smalle 

By JIM WALSH 


I. An Overwhelming Surprise 

Once more I must apologize be- 
cause of postponing for another 
month the series on "How To Tell 
When Victor Records Were Made. 71 


Wanted to Buy 

Nickelodeon Pianos, Music Boxes, 
Band Organs, Other Automatic 
Musical Instruments 

We list below some of Llie automatic musical In- 
struments that are of interest to us at this time. 
If you have one or more of these, please send us 
a description. A photograph or two would be help- 
ful. We'll reply with an immediate decision. Of 
course, wo’ re always interested In the purchase 
of intact collections also. 

NICKELCD1AN FI AN Co — Anything atld every- 
thing by Seeburg, Wurlitzer, Coinola, Cremona, 
Western Electric, Hupfeld. Weber, Philipps, Pep- 
per, Nelson -Wiggen, Welte, etc. Also any type 
of orchestrion (electric piano with drums, pipes, 
etc.). The condition Is not important — they 
are wanted in all grades. 

MUSIC BOXES — AH types of disc boxes by 
Polyphon, Regina, Symphonicn, etc. All disc sizes 
and styles of instruments wanted. Cylinder boxes: 
Overture boxes, largo cylinder boxes, boxes with 
bells & drums, boxes whli interchangeable cylin- 
ders, boxes with matching table — all wanted 
in choice condition. 

PLAYER ORGANS — Reed organs with roll-players 
such as the Aeolian Grchestrelle. Also small 
hand- cranked organs such as the Gem, Celestina, 
Mandollno, Orguinette, Arlston, etc. 

BAND ORGANS. DANCE ORGANS — All types 
wanted by Wurlltzer, North Tonawanda, Artlzan, 
Niagara, Gavioll, Marenghl, Bruder Limonaire, 
Mortler, etc. 

REPRODUCING PIANOS — All types of reproduc- 
ing pianos — Duo-Art, Welte, Amplco — In 
ornate or "art'’ cases. Especially want unusual 
types such as the Duo-Art “Ooncertola’' roll- 
changer, Amplchron, cabinet styles, etc. 

SUPPLIES — Music box discs In quantities of 25 
discs or more; rolls for ooln-operated pianos; re- 
producing piano rolls (In quantities of 25 or 
more only); NCS, 03, MSR, etc. player organ 
rolls; nickelodeon and orchestrion art glass; 
literature, catalogues, old trade magazines, etc. 
relating to player pianos, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS — Tangley and National cal- 
liopes. Deagan Una-Fon. Wurlltzer theatre organ, 
music boxes with moving figures (automata), 
vlclln-players such as the Mills Vlolano-Virtuoso 
and the Hupfeld Phonollszt-Vlollna, theatre pho- 
lop layers, Reproduco plano/pipe organs, etc. 

Do you have any of these items for sale? If so, 
write or call us today! A finder's feo paid for 
leads resulting in the purchase of collections or 
desirable individual instruments. 


HATHAWAY & BOWERS, Inc. 

The World's Largest Aulomatio 
Musical Instrument Dealer 


Dept. 9; 11975 E. Florence Ave. 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 

Directors: Terry Hathaway — Q. David Bowers 
Tel. 213 - 9*11-8774 

Business hy appointment. If you want to buy 
automatic instruments, send $2 for our latest large 
illustrated catalog of muslo boxes, nickelodeons, 
organs, etc. for sale. jeo 


I promise faithfully that by the time 
the next HOBBIES appears I shall 
have done the necessary research, and 
the installments for which many col- 
lectors are waiting will be resumed. 

My decision to delay the Victor se- 
ries was made partly because I feel 
it a sad duty to report the death of 
Ed Smalle, a highly popular record- 
ing artist of the 1920s, and also be- 
cause I wish to give some further in- 
formation about the excellent lyric 
tenor, Arthur C. Clough, as a supple- 
ment to my June and July, 1968, ar- 
ticles 

I am indebted for my Clough ma- 
terial to Harry Bird off of New York 
City, who is familiar to HOBBIES 
readers as a guest contributor to Aida 
Favia-Artsay’s fine Historical Rec- 
ords Department. 

And Mr. Birdoff has knocked me 
fairly off my tottering feet by reveal- 
ing that Clough was a lawyer before 
he became a vaudeville and light 
opera tenor and recording artist. Also 
that at one stage of his career Clough 
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★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
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red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 
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complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record cam logs. 

AIDA FAV1A-ARTS AY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 
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was contemplating seriously going 
back to the legal profession in the 
belief that he could sing juries into 
returning a “not guilty” verdict in 
favor of his clients. 

I doubt that if I had been given 
10,000 guesses I ever would have 
imagined such a bizarre situation! 


II. Recollections of Arthur Clough 

Now Mr. Birdoff will enlighten us 
in his own words: 

Dear Mr. Walsh: This is in answer to 
your plea for help concerning the tenor, 
Arthur C. Clough. 

“First, he was not popularly known with 
the middle C. in his name. Also, as the 
romantic lead, Clough usually wore a 
split moustache, with the ends turned 
up. 

"What operettas! — the glorious airs 
from the best music factories in Vienna! 
Clough's voice was of wide range and 
power, and he sang with such ease, 
apparently enjoying it is much as the 
audience. 

"In the spring of 1911, he suddenly 
resolved to resume the practice of law. 
The call of the footlights had lured him 
away from his law practice. He was ap- 
pearing then as the tenor in ’The Prince 
of Pilsen’ Company, the Pixley and Lu- 
ders musical comedy that was about to 
end its tour in Boston. Until the begin- 
ning of next season's tour he could find 
Lime to practice law again. 

“He had been reading about the Texas 
lawyer who managed to have a criminal 
acquitted by singing — and he wasn't even 
a tenor! His client had been charged 
wiLh murder in the first degree. After 
a brief summing up of the case the 
lawyer sang ‘Home, Sweet Home’ to the 
jury, thus achieving a verdict of not 
guilty. 

“This decided Clough to embark in the 
practice of criminal law. He firmly be- 
lieved that no power of silver-tongued 
forensic oratory could sway or hold a 
panel of jurors nearly as much as the 
mellifluous notes of a song. 

“The selections, of course, should be 
governed by the nature or class of the 
case, Clough believed. 

" ‘Take for example,’ Clough said, 'The 
Passion Song’ in ‘Everywoman.” What 
an overpowering effect the rendering of 
that number would have on a court or 
jury in the case of a wronged woman 
held on a criminal charge! It would mean 
her immediate acquittal. 

“ ‘I have a big repertory of grand and 
light operas and upwards of a hundred 
concert numbers from which I would 
have little difficulty in selecting a solo 
to suit any case in criminal jurisprud- 
ence. At any rate, I’m going to try it — 
watch me.’ 

(Continued on page 44) 


DULCITONE FOR SALE: Made, Scotland, lato 
1800's. No strings. Hammers strike tuning forks. 
Legs fold under so 1 man can carry. Was Minnie 
Maddcrn Ftske’s c. 1900. Make offer. 

Shipping extra. 
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“There is no evidence that Clough 
actually tried it. 

“But later on he did appear in oper- 
ettas, such as ‘Miss Dudelsack' (19X1), 
‘Two Little Brides' (1912), ‘The Rose 
Maid,’ (1912), etc. Their scores had the 
same appeal as ‘The Chocolate Soldier’ 
and ‘The Merry Widow. 1 

“The haunting melodies that Clough 
sang, with their lights and shades, sur- 
vive today in the too few recordings 
he left behind.” 

Mr. Birdoff, you will observe, does 
not say if he knows whether Clough 
is still living, but he probably isn’t, 
since his first records were made 
more than 60 years ago. 

If he believed he could sing a de- 
fendant out of trouble he must have 
shared the common opinion that the 
average juror is a gullible goof. But 
then the feat of the Texas lawyer 
would appear to confirm Clough's 
opinion. Apparently it never occurred 
to that supposedly hard-boiled Texas 
jury to reflect that the murdered man 
never could return to any sort of 
"Home, Sweet Home!” 

I am very grateful to Mr. Birdoff 
for his fascinating letter, and shall 
be glad to receive additional informa- 
tion concerning Arthur Clough from 
any source. 


III. Ed Smalle’s Death 

In HOBBIES for May and June, 
1955, appeared an article concerning 
Ed Smalle, who then was living in 
Westerly, R. I., and had been the re- 
cording duet partner of such famous 
stars as Billy Murray, Vernon Dal- 
havt, Johnny Marvin, and Esther 
Walker. Smalle also had been the 
pianist and “harmony singer” of the 
recording and radio ensemble known 
as the Revelers, who, for many years, 
had world-wide popularity. Now I 
am sorry to report that the genial 
comedian and ballad singer died Sat- 
urday, November 23, 1968, at the al- 
most patriarchal age of 81. 

The 1955 HOBBIES articles about 
Smalle, were written by Oliver R. 
Graham, who lives in Westerly, and 
was a close friend of the singer, but 
they carried some additional com- 
ments by me. Mr. Graham has sent 
me clippings from the Westerly Sun , 
telling of Smalle’s death. These have 
been supplemented by one from the 
Providence Sunday Journal , thought- 
fully mailed to me by Frank 0. Moon 
of North Kingstown, R.I. 

I shall combine information from 
the two papers, avoiding overlapping 
as far as possible, in order to provide 
facts not contained in the preceding 
HOBBIES articles. I will paraphrase 
the newspaper articles instead of 
quoting them directly. 


Edwin J. Smalle, (whose last name 
is pronounced as if it were spelled 
Smalley) lived at 94 High St., Wester- 
ly. His musical career of 62 years 
included two European tours and an 
appearance before the King and 
Queen of England in 1928. He died 
in the Westerly hospital, where he 
had been admitted a few days before 
his death. 

A former musical arranger for the 
National Broadcasting Company, vo- 
cal stylist and arranger of many pop- 
ular songs of the 1920 and 1930s, the 
tenor had made his home in Westerly 
since 1940. 

He conducted the Ed Smalle Or- 
chestra which played at local func- 
tions. And he operated his own music 
studio. His last public appearance as 
a pianist was with the Everett Perrin 
Oi'chestra at the Stonington Ambu- 
lance Corps’ annual meeting in Mys- 
tic, Conn., on November 16. 

In recent years he had spent much 
of his time giving piano lessons to 
private pupils, and was stricken with 
a heart attack on the Tuesday before 
his death while returning home from 
a lesson. He was taken to the hospital 
by the Westerly Ambulance Corps 
and remained a patient in the inten- 
sive care unit until he died. 

Dui'ing his earlier years he arrang- 
ed such famous songs as "I’ll See 
You in My Dreams,” “Alice Blue 
Gown,” “In a Little Spanish Town,” 
and l, My Blue Heaven” for stars who 
included A1 Jolson, Fanny Brice, 
Fred and Adele Astaire, Billy Mur- 
ray, John Charles Thomas, and the 
Duncan Sisters. 

As already mentioned, Ed Smalle 
was pianist of the Revelers, who gain- 
ed world- wide fame for their 1926 
recording of “Dinah” and other close- 
harmony numbers. He toured Europe 
with the Revelers of the mid- 192 0s, 
and also coached the Seven Gs on the 
Phil Baker Show, did other radio 
shows, and made film “shorts.” 

Smalle was popular with Westerly 
organizations, particularly the Lions 
Club, for which he played the piano 
and led the group in singing during 
many of their meetings and social 
functions. 

Mr. Smalle was born in Roxbury, 
Mass., November 3, 1887, a son of 
the late James and Mary (Rooney) 
Smalle. He began his career as a boy 
soprano in a church choir, but became 
a professional in 1906 when he gave 
up a $3-a-week job in a Boston shoe 
store to become a $7-a-week pianist 
in “The Old South Music Store” on 
Washington Street in Boston. 

In 1914, at the urging of a col- 
league, he went to New York City. 
There he landed a job with the Harry 
Von Tilzer Music Company as a 
pianist and demonstrator. 

In the summer of 1919 he demon- 
strated a new song by Andrew B. 
Sterling and Von Tilzer to Billy Mur- 
ray, then the most popular recording 
(Continued on page 98) 



DUET SINGER. Dick Robertson who is still living at Newfoundland, 
N.J., was one of Ed Smalle's duet partners. Robertson’s fine Decca 
records of old-time popular songs are treasured by many collectors. 
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FRIENDLY GREETING: The late Ed 
Smalle waving to a friend in 1955. 



MRS. MAUDE SMALLE and her husband, 
the famous recording and radio star. 

— Photos , courtesy of Oliver R. Graham 


artist. It was “I Ain’t-en Got-’en No 
Time to Have the Blues,” and Billy 
liked harmonizing it with Ed so well 
he invited Smalle to go with him to 
the Edison studios and make a trial 
recording. “I like it, and if I like it I 
think Mr. Edison will like it, too,” 
Murray commented. 

Edison studio officials did like it 
and had the team record it. They also 
sang it shortly afterward for Victor 
and Pathe, and during the remainder 
of 1919 recorded a number of other 
duets, which included “Open Up the 
Golden Gates to Dixie Land,” for 
Aeolian-Vocalion, and “Oh! How She 
Can Sing,” for Pathe and Emerson. 

In late 1920, after Murray had be- 
come an exclusive Victor artist, he 
and Smalle began recording regularly 
together and continued through 1925. 
Meanwhile, Ed sang with other per- 
formers — among them Dalhart, 
Billy Jones, Dick Robertson, and 
Gerald Underhill Macy — for vari- 
ous labels, and made the duet ar- 
rangements. He was a brilliant ar- 
ranger as well as a skilled pianist. 

Smalle had a serious illness in 1940, 
while living in a summer home he had 
bought at Charlestown, Mass. But he 
recovered and continued active in his 
profession for another 28 years. 

According to Billy Murray, Smalle 
was extremely nervous, and Billy 
used to tell laughingly of how, when 
they were recording a duet, Ed would 
dig his long fingernails into his palms 
all the time they were singing. By the 
time the recording was over his hands 
would be blotched with blood. 

The tenor is survived by his wife, 
Maude F. (Ruddiek) Smalle. Services 
were held at the Schilke Funeral 
Home in Westerly, at 2 p.m., Tues- 
day, November 26. Burial followed 
in River Bend cemetery. 

It is a sorrowful duty to bid fare- 
well to my old friend, Ed Smalle. I 
call him my friend, although we 
knew each other only by correspon- 
dence. Through the kindness of Mau- 
rice W. Wheeler of Nashville, Tenn., 
who came originally from Rhode 
Island and used to call on Ed Smalle 
when he returned to his native State, 
I have an excellent tape recording 
on which Smalle talks for a long 
time. 

He tells of how he and Murray 
came to record that eccentric and 
original composition, “I Ain’t-en Got- 
en No Time to Have the Blues,” and 
recalls interesting things about his 
musical life. Finally, he agrees to 
play and sing “Casey Jones” for 
Wheeler. 

Smalle has a hard time remember- 
ing the words, but finally strings 
them together in reasonably orthodox 
form, and gives a fine rendition of 
what Carl Sandburg called “the 
greatest ballad ever written on the 
North American continent.” 

Needless to say, that tape will be 
treasured as long as I live. At my 
death it is destined to find a perma- 
nent home in the Library of Con- 
gress at Washington. 

(The End) 



HONORING EDISON 

On February 11, Jim Walsh was a guest - on Kathy Thornton 's Panorama, a program 
telecast from WDBJ, Roanoke, Va., as a tribute to the 122nd birthday of Thomas A 
Edison, inventor of the phonograph. 

Edison records of the inventor's favorite song, "I’ll Take You Home Again, Kathleen/' 
were played, and many of Jim's phonographs and pictures of recording artists were shown. 

Mrs. Thornton is holding a large autographed photo of Edison in this picture taken 
during the program. — Photo by Ken Weiringo 
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Arthur Walsh 

By JIM WALSH 


March 29, 1969 

This is one of a series of "stand-by" 
articles I am preparing in anticipation 
of a hospital stay, which 1 hope will 
bring a speedy and complete recovery 
of my health.— J. W. 




Wanted to Buy 

Nickelodeon Pianos, Music Boxes, 
Band Organs, Other Automatic 
Musical Instruments 

Wo list below some of the automatio musical In- 
struments that aro of interest to us at this time. 
If you have one or more of these, please sond us 
a description. A photograph or two would be help- 
ful. We'll reply with an immediate decision. Of 
course, we're always interested In the porchaso 
of intact collections also. 

NICKELODIAN PIANOS — Anything and every- 
thing by Seeburg, Wurlltzer, Colnola, Cremona, 
Western Electric, Hupfeld, Weber, Philipps, Pop- 
per, Nelson -Wiggen, Welte, etc. Also any type 
of orchestrion (electric piano with drums, pipes, 
etc.). Tho condition Is not Important — they 
are wanted in all grades. 

MUSIC BOXES — All types of disc boxes by 
Polyphon, Regina, Symphonion, eLc. All disc sizes 
and styles of instruments wanted. Cylinder boxes: 
Overture boxes, largo cylinder boxes, boxes with 
bells & drums, boxes with Interchangeable cylin- 
ders, boxes with matching table — all wanted 
In choico condition. 

PIjAYHR ORGANS — Reed organs with roll-players 
such as the Aeolian Orchestrelle. Also small 
hand-cranked organs such as the Gem. Celestina, 
Mandollna, Orgulnette. Arlston, etc. 

BAND ORGANS. DANCE ORGANS — All types 
wanted by Wurlltzer, North Tona wanda. Artisan, 
Niagara, Gavioll, Marenght, Bruder Limonolre, 
Mortler, etc. 

RJGFRODUCMNG PIANOS — All types of reproduc- 
ing pianos — Duo-Art, Welte. Amplco — in 
ornate or "art'* cases. Especially want unusual 
types such as the Duo-Art "Conccrtola" roll- 
changer, Amplchron, cabinet styles, etc. 

SUPPLIES — Music box discs in quantities of 25 
discs or more; rolls for ootn-operated pianos; re- 
producing piano rolls (in quantities of 25 or 
more only); NOS, OS, MSR, etc. player organ 
rolls; nickelodeon and orchestrion art glass; 
literature, catalogues, old trade magazines, etc. 
relating to player pianos, etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS — Tangley and National cal- 
liopes, Deagan Una-Pon, Wurlltzer theatre organ, 
music boxes with moving figures (automata), 
violin-players such as the Mills Vlolano-Vlrtuoso 
and tho Hupfeld Phonoliszt-Vlolina, theatre pho- 
toplayers, Reproduco piano/pipe organs, etc. 

Do you have any of these Items for sale? If so, 
write or call us today I A finder's fee paid for 
leads resulting in the purchase of collections or 
desirable individual instruments. 


HATHAWAY & BOWERS, Inc. 

The World’s Largest Automatio 
Musical Instrument Dealer 

Dept. 9; 11975 E. Florence Ave. 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 

Directors: Terry Hathaway — Q. David Bowers 
Tel. 213 - 941-817-1 


Business by appointment. If yon want to bay 
antomatlo Instruments, send $2 for our latest largo 
Illustrated catalog of muslo boxes, nickelodeons, 
or runs, etc. for sale. jeo 


I. The Walsh “Cousins” 

I can visualize some HOBBIES 
readers smiling-, as they see the name 
at the head of this article, and telling 
themselves; “OP Jim has decided to 
write about some of his kinfolks this 
month.” 

That would be a reasonable, but 
not correct, assumption. Although the 
late Arthur Walsh and I referred to 
each other as “Cousin Arthur” and 
“Cousin Ulysses” we could not find 
that we had any relationship. 

I have decided to write about Art 
because I consider him one of the 
most colorful personalities that played 
a part in the history of the sound re- 
producing industry. 

He made his mark as a recording 
artist, Edison “tone test” specialist, 
Edison official, song writer, deputy 
administrator of the Federal Housing- 
Administration during Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's regime and, finally, as a 
U. S.' senator from New Jersey. 

He was something of a prodigy. 
His Edison career began when he was 
only 19. Before he was 30 he was the 
company’s advertising and music 
manager. 

II. Information From “Who’s Who” 

It is odd that “Who’s Who In 
America” appai*ently didn’t seem to 
consider Arthur Walsh’s Edison ca- 
reer worthy of mention; also that his 
name did not appear in its hallowed 
pages until he became a federal of- 
ficial. Perhaps, like many other im- 
portant men, he was indifferent to 
being written up. 

There is a fairly long biographical 
sketch of him in the 1946-47 edition, 
however, and from it I shall extract 
and paraphrase some information, as 
follows ; 
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"CUZZIN ARTHUR.” Jim Walsh says. 
“The late Arthur Walsh sent me this auto- 
graphed photo shortly after he became a 
U. S. senator from N.ew Jersey in 1943. 
Although he and l called each other ’Cous- 
in’ we were unable to trace any relation- 
ship. However, his features in this picture 
seem to me strongly to resemble those of 
my late brother, Edward Walsh.” 


Arthur Walsh was born in New- 
ark, N.J., February 26, 1896, the son 
of Michael Joseph and Mary Ann 
(Shane) Walsh. He was educated in 
Newark public schools and by a pri- 
vate tutor, and attended the New 
York University School of Commerce. 

On June 8, 1920, he married Miss 
Agnes Milvey, and they had one 
daughter, Barbara Louise. 

He began as a concert violinist in 
1915, at 19, and in the same year be- 
came a recording violinist for Thomas 
A. Edison, Inc. 

Since West Orange, N.J., where 
Edison phonographs and records were 
made, is virtually a suburb of New- 
ark, there is no reason for surprise 
that the talented young violinist soon 
attracted the attention of Thomas A. 
Edison’s staff. 

Walsh became one of the Edi- 
son “tone test” standbys, and toured 
the nation with such prominent sing- 
ers as the late Marie Rappold, so- 
prano, and the contralto, Christine 
Miller. 

I am not sure whether Miss Miller 
is still living, although I never have 
seen any mention of her death. She 
retired from singing after marrying a 
wealthy Pittsburgh, Pa., man, Daniel 
M. Clemson. Her name used to appear 
(Continued on page 98D) 
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in the Pittsburgh telephone directory, 
but was not in the latest one I con- 
sulted. 

The young violin virtuoso would 
play in comparison with records made 
by such masters of the bow as Albert 
Spalding and Carl Flesch, to prove 
that the New Edison faithfully “re- 
created” violin tone quality. 

At that time he had not made any 
records — at least they were not list- 
ed in the catalog. But he did make 
one in 1916. It was a Jean Becker 
composition, “Romance.” Critics who 
heard the tone tests seemed to regard 
him as a good, if not a great, violin- 
ist. Perhaps “promising” would be the 
better word. 

After his tone testing days were 
over, Walsh was, from 1924 through 
1931, successively advertising man- 
ager, vice president, and general man- 
ager of the Edison phonograph divi- 
sion. Afterwards he was a director 
and vice president on the general 
staff. 


ARTHUR WALSH 


While still in his 30's he served, in 
1934-35, as New Jersey director of 
the Federal Housing Administration, 
and, from 1935 through 1938, as dep- 
uty and assistant FHA administra- 
tor. 

I shall omit the long list of com- 
panies, mostly Edison affiliates, of 
which he was a president or director. 
They would make wearisome reading 
of little interest to record collectors. 

In 1943, Charles Edison, who was 
a son of Thomas A. Edison and an 
Edison official, was governor of New 
Jersey. As governor, he appointed 
Arthur Walsh to fill the unexpired 
portion of W. Warren Barbour’s term 
as a U. S. senator. Walsh served from 
November 26, 1943, to April 7, 1944. 

With his senatorial tenn over, he 
returned to his Edison responsibili- 
ties, and was executive vice president 
of the company when he died of can- 
cer December 13, 1947. His home was 
at 332 Redmond Road, South Orange. 

Until 1922, Edison Diamond Discs 
came in an envelope that contained 
a printed description of the record. 
The notes from Walsh’s record of 
“Romance” 80336 supplement the in- 
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formation obtained from “Who’s 
Who:” 

“Arthur Walsh is one of the younger 
American violinists who has gained all 
his musical education in this country. 
He began the study of the violin at the 
afro of eight, and when still a child ap- 
peared in concert. 

“He has played with many important 
musical organizations throughout the 
country, and in 1916 made a trans-con- 
tinental tour with Marie Rappold. The 
selection Mr. Walsh gives here is a 
charming “Romance” by Jean Becker. 

“It is a simple, appealing melody that 
makes a thoroughly enjoyable record. The 
piano accompaniment, which adds greatly 
to the interest of the rendition, is by 
Robert Gaylor.” 

“A simple, appealing melody” — 
how often that term was used to de- 
scribe Edison records of the artless 
type of compositions that Mr. Edison 
loved! And how many times self- 
styled “connoisseurs” thundered ana- 
themas at Edison for not recording 
more “high brow” numbers! 

The reverse side of the Walsh solo 
also was “simple and appealing.” It 
was a flute solo, “Amid the Odor of 
Roses,” played by Harold L. Lyman, 
who was an even more confirmed tone 
test performer than the senator-to-be. 

And I just have noticed some- 
thing that puzzles me. The record 
jacket says Robert Gaylor, who was 
an Edison staff accompanist, played 
the piano for Walsh, but I have two 
copies of the record — both with the 
execrable surfaces associated with the 
late 1916 and 1917-18 Diamond Discs 
— and the label of both gives the 
accompanist as William H. Keller. 

Was there really such a player, or 
was Keller an assumed name for 
Gaylor? And did the man who wrote 
the annotation, slip up and give the 
secret away? I wonder. 

“Romance” was not a good seller 
and was cut out of the catalog in 
1924. But I was surprised to find 
that one of my copies is from an orig- 
inal “B” master take. The second is 
from a “G” master, indicating that 
it had been found necessary to re- 
make the original performance, prob- 
ably in 1918. 

There seems nothing to choose be- 
tween the two. I have never seen 
Keller’s name in an Edison catalog 
or on any other record. 

III. Advertising and Music Man 

I wonder what remarkable business 
potentialities Mr. Edison found in the 
young concert violinist that resulted 
in Art Walsh’s rapid ascent up 
through the company’s official ranks. 
He evidently had unusual qualifica- 
tions, for it is obvious that he won 
the inventor’s affection and that his 
services were highly satisfactory. 

As an indication of the esteem in 
which the Edison family held Walsh, 
newspaper accounts of his death said 
that he played “the Old Man’s” fa- 
vorite song, “I’ll Take You Home 
Again, Kathleen” in 1931 at Edison’s 
funeral. This is rather puzzling, be- 
cause contemporary accounts of the 
funeral reported that a New Edison 
phonograph played Walter Van 
Brunt’s record of “Kathleen.” 

My guess is that Walsh played a 


QfCrtUeb J£>Uticz 4&eTta£e 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


December I5,l9/i3 


Dear Cuzzin Ulysses : 


I have received several. 

thousand letters and telegrams of congratulation, 
but not one that delighted me more than yours. 

Of course I have the happiest 
memories of our early association, and I hope -we can 
play a return engagement together before long. 

The clipping from the Roanoke 
’.Vo rid -Nevo is a WOW and I shall treasure it among my 
important souvenirs. 

I expect some nev; ohotogramhs 
next week and v.hen they are received I shall consider 
it a privilege to autograph one to yon. 

Thanks a million times for • 
■writing me, and every good wish in the worLd to you. 



Ur. Ulysses V/alsh 
EditoriaL Department 
Roanoke World-flews 
Roanoke, Virginia . 


AW 

1 

FLEOGLING SENATOR — Arthur Walsh wrote this letter of apprecia- 
tion to Ulysses (Jim) Walsh in his early days as a member of the U.S, 
senate. Note senate stationery. 
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violin obbligato to the recorded music. 

As Edison advertising manager, 
Arthur Walsh's duties hardly could 
have been taxing after the spring of 
1922. At that time, just when phono- 
graph companies were beginning to 
realize that radio was likely to cut 
sharply into their sales of instru- 
ments and records, Edison quit ad- 
vertising in national magazines — 
after many years of telling dealers 
that no one could be a successful busi- 
ness man if he didn’t advertise. 

Presumably, advertising was con- 
tinued in trade publications like The 
Talking Machine World . But Edison 
publicity ceased to appear in mass 
circulation magazines such as The 
Saturday Evening Post. 

Walsh’s advertising work conse- 
quently involved mostly writing 
“copy” for the monthly record supple- 
ments. As music manager, he also de- 
cided what compositions were to be 
recorded. 

By 1924 Victor and Brunswick 
were the only phonograph companies 
still advertising consistently. Colum- 
bia had gone bankrupt but was still 
in business, and many fh*ms that 
flourished before the sharp business 
recession of late 1920 and 1921 had 
“folded.” 

An interesting light on Edison's at- 
titude toward advertising may be ob- 
tained from a Diamond Disc called 
“Holiday Greetings From the Bunch 
at Orange,” sent late in 1924 as a 
Christmas greeting and morale build- 
er to Edison dealers. Various com- 
pany officials, including Thomas A. 
and Charles Edison, made brief “pep 
talks” on this disc, now eagerly 
sought by collectors. 

Among the speakers was Arthur 
Walsh, who had a fairly high pitched, 
rather nasal voice, and a marked pe- 
culiarity of emphasizing small words, 
such as “a,” in preference to long 
ones. Nearly every time he used “a” 
he pronounced it as if it began with 
a capital letter, as I shall indicate 
in the quotation that follows: 

"This is Art Walsh, advertising and 
music manager, broadcasting on A wave 
of increased business. I’m the poor boob 
who writes those Saturday Evening Post 
ads you admire so. Aside from all joking, 
we are cooking up a lot of plans for 
next year that may not increase the 
size of the Saturday Evening Post, but 
will certainly increase th,e size of your 
Saturday night bankroll. 

"Among other things, there will be a 
lot of good old tone tests. And, by the 
wav. speaking of tone tests, A man re- 
marked the other day: ‘Say, if you could 
get A pair of tights to fit that phono- 
graph and teach it to carry A spear 
you could get A job at the Metropolitan 
Opera House.’ 

"T have another confession to make. 
I pick the hits, so T'm going to beat it 
before you hit me.” 

Several “takes” were made, so the 
words and enunciation may differ 
slightly, according to the one being 
played. But why should Walsh — and 
Mr. Edi son himself — have consid- 
ered it a joking matter to talk about 
advertising in the late lamented Post, 
then undoubtedly the most effective 
selling medium in the world, when 
their phonograph business was rapid- 
ly sliding down hill? 

Alas, those new plans that were 
being “cooked up” never were cooked 


to the serving point. A few months 
after harassed Edison dealers listened 
to the “Christmas Greetings,” Victor, 
Columbia and Brunswick brought out 
electrical recordings and improved 
types of instruments to play the new 
discs which were louder and had a 
wider frequency range than Edisons, 
although the tone was rough and dis- 
torted and they wore rapidly. 

From that time, almost everybody 
who bought a phonograph instead of 
a radio chose an Orthophonic Vic- 
trola, a Vjva-Tonal Columbia or a 
Brunswick Prismatone, and a little 
later electrical reproduction was made 
available by the Brunswick Pana- 
trope, the PCA Victor Electrola, and 
the Columbia-Kolster. 

Edison finally came around to elec- 
trical recording late in 1927 and in- 
troduced a new machine, the Edison ic. 
It was better than any other non- 
electrical phonograph of the period. 

But by that time the other com- 
panies had skimmed all the cream, 
and Edison sales continued to be pi-o- 
gress ively smaller until the company 
discontinued the phonograph and rec- 
ord business in the fall of 1929, just 
as the world-wide depression began 
to grip the United States. 

As music manager, Walsh was han- 
dicapped by being encouraged to se- 
lect many songs that had been popu- 
lar when “Old Man” Edison was a 
boy or young man, and to have them 


recorded, regardless of whether there 
appeared to be any public demand. 

Some sold well, but most didn't, 
and I believe Edison acquired a repu- 
tation among dealers of making more 
“unsalable” records than any other 
company, though I doubt its being 
any worse in this respect than some 
others in the sapphire ball era. 

As a musician and music manager, 
Art Walsh also had ambitions to be 
a popular song writer, and he pro- 
duced a few songs that were record- 
ed on a fairly extensive scale. One 
was a fox trot, “What a Smile Can 
Do,” issued in March, 1925, on Dia- 
mond Disc 51501. 

Walsh is listed as the author of 
the words, and A. Paganucci as com- 
poser of the music. It was played by 
Billy Wynne's Greenwich Village Or- 
chestra, with singing by Charles 
Hart. Columbia also recorded the 
composition, and had it played by Ace 
Brigode and His Fourteen Virginians. 
There may have been other versions. 

Then came a Walsh-Paganucci 
■comic song, “As a Porcupine Pines 
For Its Pork (That’s How I Pine for 
You”), issued in March, 1925, on Dia- 
mond Disc 51535, and sung by the 
great duet team of Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare. They also recorded it 
for Victor and Columbia. 

(Continued on page 98L) 
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Robert Phillip and the first Canadian clock delivered to Clock Manor in 1964 


FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 98E) 


ON TIME 

(Continued from page 49) 

nat movements were among the best. 

The date 1914 is the dividing line 
for change of the name Berlin to the 
city of Kitchener. Previous t to the 
1914-18 war the city of Kitchener 
was known officially as Berlin. 

The factory was not large and it 
was always a family business. The 
passing of this clock factory will re- 
call to collectors the ingenuity that 
clocks manufacturers always have 
shown in their products. 

Orville Hagans of Hagans’ Clock 
Manor Museum, Bergen Park, Col., 
is the first Museum to seek out and 
have on display examples of Cana- 
dian, a la Pequegnat, the Office 
Clock, Canadian Time, and the School 
Model, Toronto. 



BINDERS 


FOR HOBBIES 

The wealth of information 
contained in each issue of 
HOBBIES is too valuable to 
be thrown around with con- 
sequent danger of loss. 
Holds 12 issues. 

Price each $3.50 

HOBBIES Magazine 

1006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 




Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements. 


Finally, in June, 1926, Walsh alone 
was credited with writing the words 
and music of "The Prisoner's Sweet- 
heart,' 1 a reply to the enormously 
popular "Prisoner’s Song.'* It was 
sung by Charles Harrison on Dia- 
mond Disc 51735, issued in June, 
1926, with a Vernon Dal hart version 
of "The Lightning Express” on the 
reverse side. 

I never have found this record, but 
should like to. "The Prisoner's Sweet- 
heart" also was recorded by Henry 
Burr for Victor and Franklyn Baur 
for Columbia. 

One Arthur Walsh composition 
which few persons now living have 
heard is "Say It to the Ediphone,” 
written in 1927 to commemorate the 
50th anniversary of Edison's inven- 
tion of the phonograph and as a 
means of publicizing the company’s 
dictating machines. The composition 
was recorded on wax cylinders. 

Jones and Hare recorded it for a 
Diamond Disc that was not sold to 
the public but sent only to Ediphone 
dealers. On the opposite face, Charles 
Edison gave a "sales pitch.” 

"Say It to the Ediphone” may be 
considered a rhymed history of the 
phonograph, beginning with its first 
words : 

“ ‘Kreusi. make this,' said Thomas 
Edison. 

‘And I’ll record the human voice as 
soon as it is done.' ” 

John Kreusi was the mechanic who 
built the first tinfoil phonograph tc 
Edison’s specifications. I have seen 
only one copy of this record. 

IV. Personal Friendship 

My friendship by correspondence 
with Arthur Walsh began in 1933 
when I wrote the first article about 
record collecting published by any na- 
tionally circulated American maga- 
zine, as far as I know. 

The article was called "On the 
Trail of the Rare Record.” It was 
published in the New York Herald 


Tribune Sunday Magazine (forerun- 
ner of “This Week”), syndicated to 
many Sunday newspapers throughout 
the country, and reprinted in 
abridged form by a Canadian publi- 
cation, Magazine Digest. 

Apparently, the late Mrs. William 
Brown Meloney, editor of the Herald- 
Tribune Magazine , had sent my man- 
uscript to Edison headquarters to 
have it checked for accuracy, for I 
received a copy of a letter dated July 
17, 1933, which Arthur Walsh had 
written to her. 

Rather, it was "voicewritten by 
Ediphone.” In part it read: 

“I must apologize to you for holding 
up the attached article by Ulysses Walsh. 
My absence from the office during the 
past few weeks prevented me from going 
over the article until today, . . . 

“I think Mr. Walsh has written a good 
article which should appeal to your read- 
ers and we do not find anything in the 
article that is not thoroughly O. K. 
Faithfully yours. Arthur Walsh." 

The carbon copy was accompanied 
by a letter from Mr. Walsh, inviting 
me to "come in and see me whenever 
you are in Orange and let's find out 
if we are any kin.” 

After reading, late in 1943, that 
Walsh had been appointed a senator 
from New Jersey, I wrote an article 
for the "Observant Citizen” depart- 
ment of the Roanoke World-News, 
telling something of his remarkable 
career. I sent him a copy of the col- 
umn, and on December 15 he replied, 
using senatorial stationery. 

I'll quote the letter, first reminding 
you that "Ulysses” is the name my 
parents gave me, and "Jim” only a 
nickname I acquired later: 

"Dear Cuzzin Ulysses: 

“I have received several thousand let- 
ters and telegrams of congratulation, but 
not one that delighted me more than 
yours. 

“Of course I have the happiest mem- 
ories of my early association, and I hope 
we can play a return engagement to- 
gether before long. 

“The clipping from the Roanoke World- 
News is a WOW and I shall treasure it 
among my important souvenirs. 
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FAMOUS "TONE TEST" SINGERS — Arthur Walsh made 
transcontinental tours in 1916*16 with a number of noted Edison 




artists. Here are Christine Miller, popular concert contralto, 
left, and Marie Rappold, Metropolitan Opera soprano, right. 


“X expect some new photographs next 
week and when they are received I shall 
consider it a privilege to autograph one 
io you. 

"Thanks a million times for writing 
me, and every good wish In the world 
to you. 

"Sincerely, 

"Arthur Walsh." 

V. I Meet "Cuzzin Arthur” 

The meeting for which Arthur 
Walsh and I had long been hoping 
did not take place until September 8, 
1947, when I was on my way to 
Hempstead, N.Y., to attend one of 
the late John Bieling’s parties for 
some of his fellow pioneer recording- 
artists and a few of his record collect- 
ing friends. On the way, I stopped 
at West Orange and called on Art, 
with whom I had previously made an 
appointment. 

An amusing thing occurred when 
I gave my name to the receptionist as 
Jim Walsh and told her I had an ap- 
pointment with the other Mr. Walsh. 
She phoned to his office and was told 
he was expecting his ‘‘Cousin Ulysses” 
Walsh, but not anyone by the name 
of Jim. I hastily explained, and was 
soon shaking hands with Art. 

His photographs, taken as a young 
man, had shown him as a slender and 
rather delicate featured, but the man 
I now saw had grown stout, had 
heavy jowls, and his voice was rather 
deep and husky. His manner was cor- 
diality itself, but I thought he had 
an air of weariness and that he 


smiled and made himself seem jovial 
only by an effort. 

I clid not suspect that within a few 
months he would be dead of cancer, 
and I don't know whether he realized 
his condition. He made no reference 
to his health. 

Instead, we talked about our an- 
cestry and soon decided there was no 
evidence we were related even though 
we had the same last name. He was 
a Democrat and a Roman Catholic. I 
came from a family that was Repub- 
lican and Protestant. 

As far back — which isn’t very far 
— as I have been able to trace my 
ancestry on both my mother and 
father's sides, I have found no trace 
of Catholic forbears, althoug-h, of 
course, all of us whos? forefathers 
came from Europe must have had 
Catholic ancestors at tome time or 
other. 

Art’s relatives had settled in the 
North. Mine all seemed to have head- 
ed South. But we agreed that our 
seeming lack of relationship wouldn’t 
interfere with our continuing to be 
“cousins.” 

“Cousin Arthur” may not have had 
any idea that he was seriously ill, for 
he told me that he and a group of 
associates were planning to build a 
new radio station in Newark and that 
he would like to have my "Walsh’s 
Wax Works” program, which I gave 
from WDBJ in Roanoke, Va., as a 


regular feature, “even though you 
can't come up here and we have to 
pick it up by wire.” 

This gave me hope of a real 
“break” for myself, but of course it 
was not to be, since Art died only a 
little more than three months later. 
The Associated Press reported death 
occurred in Memorial Hospital, New 
York. 

The report quoted his brother, 
Frank E. Walsh, as saying the for- 
mer senator underwent an abdominal 
operation December 8 for a growth 
which the family suspected was can- 
cer, and that his widow had author- 
ized an autopsy "because it might 
help others, something that Arthur 
always wanted to do.” 

And so, at the tragically early age 
of 51, ended the colorful life story 
of my friend and "cuzzin,” Arthur 
Walsh. His name may not go down 
in history as a great violinist, for he 
seems to have been by instinct more 
a business man than a musician. 

But he accomplished a great deal 
of lasting worth during the years he 
was allotted. I wish he had been 
spared and were still among us today. 
He would be 73 if he were living yet, 
and 73 isn't so old, as our generation 
reckons age! 

Editor's Note: Readers of Jim Walsh’s 
Department will be glad to know his cats 
will be looked after, during his hospital 
stay, by a friend. 

(The End) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

Making Doubles Out of Singles 

By JIM WALSH 


I. A Play At Matchmaking 

Do not be misled by the heading 
into believing' you’re going to read 
something about tennis. Frankly and 
honestly, this article is merely a 
makeshift, contrived to fill space un- 
til I can do better. 

As I mentioned in the January 


HOBBIES, I have been in poor 
health for some time and, as I didn't 
mention then, I’ve had an operation 
and hospital stay, but am coming 
along fine. 

I have not been able to find 
strength to continue my research on 
the series I began last year, “How 


to Tell When Victor Records Were 
Made.” It looks now as if it will be 
a few months before I can return 
to my digging and delving and com- 
plete the job. 

Meanwhile, “Favorite Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists” must continue to ap- 
pear, and I have tried to find for 
this month an interesting subject that 
would not require much research ef- 
fort. I hope what I am writing will 
prove I have succeeded. 

II. Turning Singles Into Doubles 

Recently, I was amusing myself 
during one of my compulsory stays 
in bed by turning through the nu- 
merically arranged Victor record cat- 
alog for May, 1914, and was mildly 
surprised to find that, of the almost 
6,000 single-faced 10 -inch Black La- 
bel discs which had been issued from 
1901 through 1913, only 58 remained 
in their original form. Many hun- 
dreds more had been coupled with 
other selections to make double-faced 
records, and several thousand had 
been cut out of the -catalog. 

I was surprised even more to find 
that, by a hurried count, there were 
243 12-inch single-faced Black Labels 
still extant in 1914. (All, whether 
10- or 12-inch, were discontinued 
when the 1920 catalog was printed.) 
It struck me I could have fun by 
trying to arrange those 58 straggling 
single-faces into doubles, with as ap- 
propriate combinations as possible. 

I decided to undertake this, and, 
whenever feasible, t& use the same 
artists on both sides. Not much in- 
vestigation was required to learn it 
would be impossible to turn the 58 
single-faces into 29 double-faces and 
have a suitable coupling for each. 

Those remaining records — all of 
which must have been good sellers 
in single-faced form or they would 
not still have been hanging on in the 
catalog — were of such wide variety 
I quickly determined there would 
have to be some rather incongruous 
matings. But, I resol ved to do my 
best and fill some HOBBIES space 
by publishing the results. 

’ To begin with, I'll give the list 
as it appears in the 5 5 -year-old cat- 
alog. To save space I'll shorten the 
frequently recurring Haydn Quartet 
to HQ; Sousa’s Band to SB, and 
Pryor’s Band to PB. Perhaps you 
might like to try your own skill at 
making doubles out of singles before 
going on to read how I handled the 
problem. 

Now, here is the list: 

111 Annie Laurie. HQ. 

656 Carry Me Back Lo Old Virgin ny. HQ. 

722 Jesus, Lover of My Soul. Trinity Choir. 
11GS The Warblers' Serenade. SB. 

1172 Hearts and Flowers — Intermezzo. SB. 
1103 Liberty Bell March. SB. 

1255 My Country 'Tis of Thee. Victor Male 
Chorus. 

1258 Anvil Chorus — "II Trovatore.” Victor 
Male Chorus. 

1-116 Medley of Plantation Songs. HQ. 

1833 In the Good Old Summer Time. SB. 

1997 My Old Kentucky Home. HQ, 

2512 Heidelberg — “Prince of Pflscn.” HQ. 

2518 Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep. HQ. 
2787 Star Spangled Banner. PB. 

2816 Old Folks at Home. HQ. 

2895 Vice-Admiral Quadrille — Third Figure. 

Dance Orchestra. 

2896 Vice-Admiral Quadrille — Fourth Figure. 

Dance Orchestra. 

2029 Where the Sunset Turns the Ocean’s 
Blue to Gold. Harry Macdonough. 
1116 Amour et Printemps Waltz. Garde 
Republlcalne Band. 


HONOLU 
AMERICA LOVES YOU! 



OLD-TIME RECORDING ARTISTS — And here is a 1916 page of sheet music, containing 
the photo of Maurice Burkhart who suggested the title of "Maybe You Think I’m Happy" 
to its composer, "Wolfie" Gilbert. 

Burkhart, now dead, was a vaudeville singer of dialect songs and for a brief period was 
recording partner of the still living Walter Van Brunt. An account of Burkhart's latter 
fife, after he gave up vaudeville and recording, would make interesting reading. 
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Admiral Evans and the Victor 



'* I' iijhllnrf Kvhus 


5393 Angel’s Serenade (Braga). Victor Sorlin. 
5510 The Labor Question. William J. Bryan. 
5554 Rise and Progress of the Negro. William 
H. Taft. 


5557 Our Foreign Dependencies. W. H. Taft. 
555S Irish Humor. W. H. Taft. 

5614 B.P.O.E. (Elks’ Song). Nat M. Wills. 
5o3^ Farewell Address lo the Navy. Admiral 
JRoblcy D. Evans. 

56S0 Altahi Hoi — Hawaiian. Gcnevra 
Johnstonc-Bishop. 

5681 Cvrano de Bergerac — “Non Mercl.” 

Recitation in French by Ralph Hcrz. 
56SS Men of Harlech. (Welsh.) Mountain 
Ash Party. 

5uS9 Soldiers' Chorus from “Faust.” 

Mountain Ash Party. 

5754 Barcarolle — Les Contes d‘ Hoffman. 
Vienna Quartet. 

5843 Let Me Stay and Live in Dixieland. 

Elizabeth Brice and Charles King. 
584 7 That's Ever Loving Love. Brice &. King. 
5854 King of the Bungaloos. Gene Greene. 
5S63 I Know a Bank. Elizabeth Wheeler and 
Marguerite Dunlap. 

5S6 1 O Wert Thou in the Canid Blast. 

Wheeler and Dunlap. 

5867 Carmona— Vocal Waltz. Lyric Quartet. 
5869 Estudiantina Waltz. Lyric Quartet. 

5S7 1 Natoma — Vaquero's Song. Earl 

Cartwright & Victor Opera Company. 


GALLANT "SEA DOG"— Admiral Robley 
D Evans made a Victor record of his "Fare- 
well Address to the Navy" when he retired. 
Jim Walsh has coupled it with "Auld Lang 
Syne/’ by Frank C. Stanley. This illustration 
is taken from the back cover of the Victor 
record supplement for December, 1908. 


4160 The Star Spangled Banner. Frank 
C. Stanley. 

41S4 Cavallcria Rusticana — Intermezzo. 

Victor Orchestra. 

4200 National Songs of Holland. PB. 

4201 Spanish Patriotic Airs. PB. 

4221 Patriotic Songs of Wales. SB. 

4222 Patriotic Song of Poland. Victor 

Orchestra. 

4223 National Air of Bohemia. Victor 

Orchestra. 

4312 Svlvia Ballet — Valso Lente. PB. 

1314 Rakoezv March — Hungarian Air. PB. 

4 328 Auld Lang Sync. Frank C. Stanley. 

4 351 Peer Gvnt Suite. No. 1. Part IV. PB. 
44 IS The Whistler and His Dog. Pryor's 
Orchestra. 

4643 Sereneta — Serenade (Schubert) Spanish. 
Carlos Francisco. 

4 64 S Dance of the Song Birds. Victor 
Orchestra. 

4676 The Rosary. Alan Turner. 

4 737 Armorer’s Song — from “Robin Hood.” 
Eugene Cowles. 

4 796 Sweet and Low. Lyric Quartet. 

4S45 Traumerei. 'Cello solo by Victor Sorlin. 
5333 Barcarolle — “Contes d' Hoffman.” 

Victor Orchestra. 


Debutante (Clark) - Civil 
War Medley - Then You’ll 
Remember Me - Sweet 
Genevieve - Carnival of 
Venice - InLcrmezzo 

$10 prepaid 


III. Arranging the Couplings 

Deciding on combinations for some 
of the records proved a “snap/' though 
it was impossible to mate others to 
my satisfaction. And, after I finally 
had decided on a set of 29 double- 
faced records, I encountered a mys- 
tery that made me almost frantic 
with bewilderment, and which for a 
day or two I could not solve. 

Repeated counting indicated un- 

(Continued on page 53) 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following : 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD Len-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,” "OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 



Collector’s Item — Limited Edition 

EDNA WHITE — Trumpet Virtuoso 

12" L.P. record 
Selections made in 1921-’57 
"SOUND OF THE 
TRUMPET” 



EMINENT BASSO - COMPOSER — Eugene 
Cowles (1860-1948), famous basso of the 
Bostonians Opera Company, is represented 
in the 1914 Victor single-faced record list 
by 'The Armorer's Song" from "Robin 
Hood." Cowles is remembered best today 
as the composer of "Forgotten," which he 
sang for Victor and Edison. 
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FOR SALE 



Hurdy-Gurdy 

In excellent condition. Two cylinders with six 
songs on each. One Thousand dollars or better 
offer. Including crating and shipping. 

Box No. M.R.I. 
e/o HOBBIES 

1000 So. Michigan, Chicago, III. 60605 

jlye 
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CHANDLER 

73 James St., Greenfield, Mass. 01301 
See articles about Edna White in Jim Walsh's 
Dept., May, June, July, i960. my07 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

(Estab. Switzerland 1815) 

Complete Repair Service - All Types 


All Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought & Sold 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 
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Music Boxes 

j Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm I 

! gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 1 
j SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are | 
: money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 
j Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. = 

\ Just ask for any specific item and Fm sure I will have it. Every item | 
| offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty | 
j of work on them to be in flawless condition. j 

j Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. \ 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 37) 

mistakably that there were only 58 
single-faced records — 34 on one page 
of tlie Victor catalog' and 24 on the 
next. But, after I had coupled 58, I 
still had Frank C. Stanley’s version 
of “Auld Lange Syne” drooping dis- 
mally without a mate. 

“How on earth,” I asked myself, 
“could I have an odd number left out 
of an even number of records?” Re- 
peated checking finally revealed that 
I had coupled President Taft’s amus- 
ing little talk on “Irish Humor,” with 
two discs: Bryan's “Labor Question,” 
and Admiral Evans’ “Farewell Ad- 
dress to the Navy.” 

I, then, solved this problem by com- 
bining the Taft talk with Bryan’s 
Labor oration, and — very appro- 
priately, I think — by coupling the 
Admiral's farewell speech with Stan- 
ley's “Auld Lang Syne,” which, until 
I made the change, stood alone in the 
world. 

I had no trouble whatever in de- 
ciding to unite the Haydn Quartet’s 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” 
and “Medley of Plantation Songs.” 
I debated briefly about whether I 
should combine the Victor Male Chor- 
us’ rendition of “America” with one 
of the versions of “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” but decided it would be bet- 
ter to let the male chorus offerings 
stay together. 

I didn’t like to join togther vocal 
and instrumental numbers, but there 
seemed nothing else to do with those 
classic “sob” pieces, “Hearts and 
Flowers” and “The Rosary.” 

“Jesus, Lover of My Soul” was a 
hard one, because it was the only 
outright, unabashed gospel hymn of 
the lot, but I decided that “Rocked 
in the Cradle of the Deep” has a 
devotional theme running through it, 
and both songs are concerned with 
perils at sea, so they might as well 
join labels. 

I have been wondering whether 
the Mountain Ash Party’s “Men of 
Harlech” should not have been dou- 
bled with “Patriotic Song of Wales.” 
But, they're probably the same thing 
in different forms, and I decided I’d 
rather have this Welsh singing group 
on both sides than to combine them 
with Sousa’s Band. 

“Where the Sunset Turns” wasn't 
an easy one, but I, at length, ruled 


RUBIE KOHL ANTIQUES 
2424 N.E. 22nd Street 
Pompano Beach, Fla. 33062 


STERLING SILVER FLATWARE — 
MATCHING SERVICE 

H&rd-to-fLnd — obsolete, inactive & active patterns 
of Ml American Silversmiths. Over 400 patterns 
to select from. List your wants with ns. If we 
<io not havn it, we wiU try to get it for you. If 
pattern Is unknown, make a pencil sketch of the 
pattern and the maker's mark. 

Wo boy STERLING — Write or ship. If you ac- 
oept onr price wo will mall yon a check Immedi- 
ately. If not. we ship at our expense. Stamped 
envelope for reply. tfo 



FAVORITE VAUDEVILLIAN — This amusing picture, on the front page of a piece of 
sheet music, shows Gene Greene, once popular comedian, whose greatest hit, 'The King 
of the Bungaloos,” was on a single-faced Victor record. 

Notice that Greene's last name is mis-spelled here, also that another recording artist, 
the late Maurice 'Burkhart, was credited with suggesting the title to the composer of the 
song, L. Wolfe Gilbert, who is living and active still. 


it would go as well with “Heidelberg” 
as with anything else. There was no 
effort required to decide the two 
Brice and King duets should go to- 
gether, and that “The Armorer’s 
Song” and “The Vaquero's Song-,” 
should hit it off. Similarly, the 
two 'cello solos by Victor Sorlin 
should be paired. 

Which reminds me that until re- 
cently I have never known anything 
about Sorlin except that he had besn 
a member of the Metropolitan Opera 
Orchestra, but now I have come 
across a copy of the Voice of the 
Victor for January, 1913, which re- 
veals that this accomplished 'cellist 
died almost 57 years ago. I'll quote 


the death notice for the benefit of 
the many record collectors who ad- 
mire Victor Sorlin; 

“It is with the utmost regret that we 
inform our readers of the death of Vic- 
tor E. Sorlin, the distinguished 'cellist. 
An acute attack of pneumonia was the 
cause of his death, which occurred No- 
vember 20 th (1912) at his New York 
home, 77 W. 6Slh Street. 

“Mr. Sorlin was bom in Worcester, 
Mass., 34 years ago. He was connected 
at different times with several of the 
largest symphony orchestras of the coun- 
try. He was also a member of the Men- 
delssohn Trio, which for several years 
gave chamber concerts at Lhe Hotel Ma- 
jestic, and more recently he had con- 
ducted an agency for artists. 

“Mr. S or tin’s 'cello records are an 
eloquent tribute to his technical skill and 
(Continued on page 98J) 
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(Continued from page 53) 

to the intelligence which actuated it. 
Through them he has reached a much 
wider public than was ever within hear- 
ing of the instrument which grew so 
eloquent under his fingers. Thousands of 
persons to whom 'Victor Sortin' was 
only a name will learn with regret that 
the ultimate accident has overtaken 
him.” 

There is no need of going into 
further detail concerning the other 
choices I made. It was hard to find 
satisfactory couplings among the “na- 
tional airs” series, and when I came 
to Herz’s French recitation and Ma- 
dame Johnstone-Bishop's Hawaiian 
record — the only one in the list — 
I simply threw up my hands and 



COMIC SONG HERO — In the days when 
single-face records predominated, a very 
popular song was "Peter Piper." It told the 
story of a small boy who cheerfully admitted 
he was a dunce. 

It was sung by Arthur Collins and Byron 
G. Harlan. An even more popular version 
was a banjo solo by Vess L. Ossman. Its 
composer, S. R. Henry (Henry R. Stern) died 
only two or three years ago. 

This drawing, pictured here from a 1905 
Busy Bee cylinder record catalog, gives the 
famous cartoonist, Jimmy Swinnerton's con- 
ception of Peter Piper who "only grinned 
when people said all he did was sleep and 
eat." Swinnerton drew the "Little Jimmy" 
comic strip that was popular for many years. 


united this disparate couple until 
death should them part. 

So, now, let's go down the line and 
see what double-faced couplings I 
effected. (I wonder, by the way, who 
did decide on the Victor combina- 
tions and whether an individual or 
a committee made the decision on 
which records should be cut out?) 

Names of artists won't be men- 
tioned except in the few instances 
where there was more than one offer- 
ing of the same selection. We’ll start 
numbering them at 6000. 

6000 Annie Laurie/Sweet and Low. 

6001 Carry Me Back to Old Vlrginny/Medley 

of Plantation Songs. 

6002 Jesus. Lover of My Soul/Rocked in the 

Cradle of the Deep. 

6003 Warblers’ Screnade/Dance of the 

Song Birds. 

600-1 Hearts and Flowers/The Rosary. 

6005 Liberty Bell March/Patrfotlc Song of 

Wales. 

6006 My Country ’Tis of Thee/Anvil Chorus. 

6007 In the Good Old Summer Time/Whistler 

and His Dog. 

6008 My Otd Kentucky Home/Old Folks at 

Home. 

6009 He l del berg/ Where the Sunset Turns. 

6010 Star Spangled Banner (Pryor’s Band)/ 

Star Spangled Banner (Stanley). 

6011 Vice-Admiral Quadrille — -Third and 

Fourth Figures. 

6012 Amour et Printemps Waltz/Barcarolle 

(Vienna Qt.). 

6013 Cavalleria RusUcana Intermezzo 

Barcarolle (Victor Orchestra). 

60H National Songs of Holland/National 
Air of Bohemia. 

6015 Spanish Patriotic Airs/Fatrlotic Song 

of Poland. 

6016 Sylvia Ballct/Pcer Gynt Suite. 

6017 Rakoczy March/Schubert’ a Serenade. 

d grimace at this one!) 

6018 Auld Lang Syne/Farcwell Address to 

the Navy. 

6019 Armorer's Song/Vaquero'a Song. 

6020 Traumeri/Anget’s Serenade. 

6021 Lahor Questlon/Trish Humor. 

6022 Rise and Progress of the Negro/Our 

Foreign Dependencies. 

6023 B.P.O.E./King of the Bungaioos. 

6024 Akahi Hoi/Cyrano de Bergerac. 

6025 Men of Harlech/Soldiers’ Chorus. 

6028 Let Me Live and Stay in Dixieland/ 

That's Ever Loving Love. 

6027 I Know a Bank/O Wert Thou In the 

Cauld Blast- 

6028 Carmena/Estudiantina. 

So there they are! Fifty-eight an- 
cient Victor single-faced records com- 
bined into 29 appropriate, or not so 
appropriate, doubles! I'll be glad to 
hear from anyone who tackles this 
job and arrives at any markedly dif- 
ferent conclusions from my own. 

In the meantime, I rejoice that I 
have filled my space for the July 
HOBBIES. 
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LEO KAPLAN 
3 Chelsea Road 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 10805 

Phono: 014 — 235-G118 

PAPERWEIGHT COLLECTORS 
D’ALBRET: Beautiful new MacArthur, $62; 
Leonardo DaVincI, $62; King of Sweden, 
$55; John F. & Jacqueline Kennedy, $59; 
F. D. Roosevelt, S55. Also, complete scries 
available, Including first overlay. Inquire. 
BACCARAT: Good selection of regulars and 
overlays, including one-of-a-kind and first 
experimental Eisenhower. 

ST. LOUIS: Coronation, 1967 Bii-centennial 
Commemorative, fruit & flower weights of 
the 1950's. 

Large selection of weights by Charles Kazlun 
and Paul Ysart. 

New PERTHSHIRE crown weight, limited edi- 
tion of 350. 

Perfume bottle and large decanter w. Kaziun 
rose stoppers. White friars taperstick with 
lattictnio stem and raillefiorl base. 

We buy and sell Russian enamel & porcelain, 
and Swedish enamel, and are always in the 
market for a piece or an entire collection, 

jlye 
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AUDREY DICKERSON, Antiques 
Rt. 2, Box 26 (Chandler Hwy.) 
Tyler, Texas 75701 

Appointment Only 

Phone: H. H. Dickerson (214) — 592-7639 

1. Wedgwood Cheese Dish, 8%" diam., 7" t., 
light blue with embossing of winged chil- 
dren and Grecian columns. $100. 

2. Limoges Chocolate Pot, white background 
with peach colors and applied gold decor, 
as found on Sevres porcelain). $67.50. 

3. Beaut. Jardiniere (not marked, but looks 
like fine Havlland). Stands on scrolled 
feet. Shape very unusual. $45. 

4. Pair Robin-egg Blue Cloisonne Vases, 12" 
t., 4" diam. Very pretty, pictured with 
crane-like birds and flower sprays in sub- 
dued pastels. $295. 

5. Art-Glass Vase, blue with amber applied 
tall feet and other applications of amber 
on sides. Very, very good buy at $150. 

6. Collection of Shoes from $1 to $100 each. 
Some very rare, French Bisques, Porce- 
lains, many with portraits, etc. For sale 
as collection or piece. 

7. Two very fine enameled Boxes (not sgd., 
either French or Russian enamel). One 
yellow with orig. tufted lining. One French 
blue, lining done recently. Write for color 
photo and price. 

8. Three Dolls, two large, one medium size, 
in German Bisque. Dressed very nicely. 
$325 special price or will sell separately. 

9. Largo collection Pitchers, Including 15 to 
20 pieces copper lustre. Write for price. 

19. Extremely old piece Sevres Porcelain. Lady 
seated at Pondre Table with mirror being 
coiffured by another lady. Write for color 
photo and price. 

11. Large collection English Silver, Enameled 
Spoons (18 with handles done in relief, 
very unusual). Will sell as collection or 
$9.50 ea. 

12. Collection of Carnival (90 or more pieces), 
assorted colors and designs. Sold as col- 
lection only. Write for price. 

Mint condition unloss otherwise stated. 90-day 
Layaway (no refund on merchandise returned 
to stock). Color photo $1 (refundable If pur- 
chased). No C.O.D. orders (include 3% tax; 
dealers furnish tax exemption number). Fur- 
nish stamped, self-addressed envelope with re- 
quests for photo or other information, collect 
calls not accepted. Goods shipped insured via 
express, bus or p.p., collect. jlyo 
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(Con tinned from back cover) 

EDWARD G. WILSON 
1802 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

form of a Fish. (25 available.) Sold 
Individually. $3 each. 

ADDITIONAL SILVER 

31. Set of 6 ornate Sterling Berry Forks. 
$30 set 

32. Set of 12 beaded edge Sterling Parfalt 
Spoons, monogram med. $90 doz. 

33. Set of 12 Sterl. Tiffany Oyster Forks, 
Monogrammed. Plain pointed tip han- 
dle similar to Pointed Antique pattern. 
$72 doz. 

34. Set of 11 Sterling ornate, monogram- 
med, Oyster Forks. $55 set. 

35. Set of 6 Solid Silver Ice Tea Spoons. 
Oriental origin. Bowls formed by flow- 
ers. Handles in form of bamboo shafts. 
At the tip of each Spoon Is a different 
Oriental Item (I.e., Buddha, Rickshaw, 
Tea Pot, etc.) $36 set. 

36. Dozen unusual Coin Silver Ice Cream 
Spoons with gilted bowls. Finely en- 
graved pattern & monogrammed. $90 
dozen. 

37. An unique Dozen of Gorham Sterling 
Oyster Forks. Ornate with a fisher- 
man embossed on the handle. $72 doz. 

CHINA, GLASS & MISO. 

38. Rose Medallion Tea Pot. $95. 

39. Fine Lowestoft Tea Pot. $300. 

40. Pink Lustre Creamer with figures of 
Hope Faith on the sides. $27.50. 

41. Early Blue & White Delft Ginger Jar 
with dog flnial on the lid. 7%". $95. 

42. PEWTER CHARGER: Late 18th Cen- 
tury, 15" diameter. Worn marks. $75. 

43. PEWTER CHARGER: Late 18th Cen- 
tury. 18*4" diameter. Worn English 
mark. $145. 

44. PEWTER partial Tea Service. 2 Pots 
(coffee & tea) plus covered sugar bowl. 
Both pots are signed by J. D. Locke, 
New York. $375. 

45. Choice dozen Red and encrusted Gold 
Rhine Wines. Tall and graceful. $366 
dozen. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

Artist Who Sang in Choruses 

of Edison Amberol Cylinders 


I. Cylinder Records 
Propped up in bed, with a portable 
typewriter across my knees, it occurs 
to me that I have devoted so much 
space during the past year to discuss- 
ing Victor recordings that I should 
give the devotees of Edison cylinders 
a break by allotting one of these 
fill-in articles to them. And I think 
I have found a good subject. 

Frequently, I have had letters from 
Edison cylinder owners, asking who 


By JIM WALSH 

assisted the soloists in records con- 
tained in their collections. Much of 
the time I have been able to give this 
information, but sometimes I haven’t 
depending on whether the monthly 
Edison record lists and copies of the 
New Phonogram identified ensemble 
members. 

Such information rarely is asked 
for about the Standard cylinders, be- 
cause a 2-minute record was so short 
there was seldom any need for a 


chorus to reinforce the star performer 
and help fill up space. 

When the 4-minute Amberols were 
introduced in November, 1908, how- 
ever, the situation changed. More and 
more it was found that the soloist 
should have help to give variety to 
the record and keep it from becoming 
too monotonous, and increasingly 
other Edison singers were called on 
to assist. 

The use of choruses seems to have 
reached its peak in 1911. A great 
many male cr mixed choruses also 
were used in the indestructible Blue 
Amberols that were introduced in 
October, 1912, and, equally, of course, 
a large number of the Amberols were 
taken over into the Blue Amberol 
list. With an eye to space limitations, 
however, neither the 2-minute nor the 
Blue Amberol cylinders will be dis- 
cussed in this article. 

II. That Popular Premier Quartet 
After the “soloist with chorus” sys- 
tem became well established, the Edi- 
son recording department used its 
artists the way an old-fashioned stock 
company of the legitimate stage op- 
erated. The star of one record would 
be found more or less contentedly 
singing in the chorus of another is- 
sued in the same supplement. 

Billy Murray, the most popular of 
all Edison singers, for example, prob- 
ably sang in the choruses of more 
than half the Amberols and Blue 
Amberols issued from 1908 until he 
became exclusive to Victor late in 
1920. . , „ 

The reason for Murray’s frequent 
appearance was this: In 1909 he 
signed a contract restricting his serv- 
ices to Edison, Victor, and Victor’s 
subsidiary label, Zonophone. The male 
quartet, which nearly all collectors 
of old “popular” records know well 
as the American on Victor and the 
Premier on Edison, had just been or- 
ganized, and two of its other mem- 
bers — John Bieling, first tenor, and 
William F. Hooley, bass — also en- 
tered into joint Victor-Edison con- 
tracts. 

The fourth member, Steve Porter, 
baritone, continued to “free-lance” 
and be paid by the “date,” and it 
was a source of worry to Steve when 
Murray was late, as he sometimes 
was, for recording engagements. Oc- 
casionally he forgot them altogether, 
and Walter Van Brunt, a tenor with 
a voice much like his, was substituted 
in his place. 

Porter had a habit of wringing his 
hands when he was worried, and the 



EARLY PHOTO OF COMEDIENNE — This photo of the beloved Ada Jones recently 
was discovered by Thomas Pollard of Soquel, Calif. .... , . . nA 

It was taken in Chicago, probably in or around 1897, when Miss Jones was about Z4. 
Although she had made test records, her recording career proper did not begin until 
iqq 4 — Photo by Moilett, Chicago , III. 
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late John Bieling told me that when 
Murray didn’t appear at the agreed 
on time, Steve would begin to wring 
his hands and say: 

“Oh, oh, oh, I wish that Lord -blessed 
Murray would hurry up!" 

Then Steve would turn to Bieling 
and Hooley and say: 

“You fellows are doing all right! You’ve 
got a contract and you get paid whether 
vou work or not! You get yours regard- 
less. But I don’t get mine till I make it!” 

The quartet’s being under yearly 
contract was largely responsible for 
its being assigned to sing in so many 
choruses. 

Because the Premier Quartet pops 
up so often in chorus singing, Pm 
going to conserve space by omitting 
records in which Ada Jones, Billy 
Murray, Walter Van Brunt, and Will 
Oakland were assisted by a male 
chorus. 

Murray, as we know, was the lead- 
er of the overworked foursome. Van 
Brunt sometimes substituted for him. 
Ada Jones was Billy's duet partner 
and naturally depended on his quartet 
when she needed chorus help. And 
Oakland seldom, if ever, worked with 
any other group. 

Actually, the Premier Quartet, with 
Oakland added, was known as the 
Heidelberg Quintet. So if you have 
a record represented to be by any of 
(Continued on page 98L) 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
CftlAlog 25c. — Fore's, 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado 80205 o!2698 


SHEET MUSIC: Old popular. 250.000 
songs. A-Z. No list yet. — Robert Green- 
law, Room A 1 2, 307 No. Rampart Blvd., 
Dos Angeles, Calif. 90G26. d627G 


SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands 
of popular, late 1800s to date. We also 
buy. — McNeill, 1117 South Taylor Ave., 
Oak Park, 111. 00304 s38G3 


Collector's Item — Limited Edition 

EDNA WHITE — Trumpet Virtuoso 

12" L.P. record 
Selections made In 1921-’57 
“SOUND OF THE 
TRUMPET” 

Debutante (Clark) - Civil 
War Medley - Then You’ll 
Remember Me - Sweet 
Genevieve - Carnival of 
Venice - Intermezzo 

$10 prepaid 

CHANDLER 

73 James St., Greenfield, Mass. 01301 
See articles about Edna White in Jim Walsh's 
Dept., May, June, July, 1966. my07 



Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

(Estab. Switzerland 1825) 
Complete Repair Service - All Types 


All Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought & Sold 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 
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FAMOUS COUNTERTENOR AN.D QUARTET— The late Will Oakland (center) is shown 
here with the Grenadiers Quartet, which sang with him at his Will Oakland's Terrace night 
club. The picture was made in 1932. 

Oakland often had the assistance of the Premier Quartet in his Edison Amberol records. 
When the five were not called "Will Oakland and Chorus" they were known as the 
Heidelberg Quintet. 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following; 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DF, LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONR 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dtsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

!f\ 


FOR SALE 

One of the finest Edisons ever offered, 
combi nation machine model K. In excel- 
lent condition with 25 records. §250. 

R. L. JEFFERIES 
Harrisonburg, Va. 

Phone 434-2797 

or write to Box 165, Harrisonburg 

aum 
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Musk B®sies 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 

tie 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 37) 

these singers and a male chorus you 
can be virtually certain the ensemble 
is the Premier Quartet. 

To conserve space further, in refer- 
ring to the quartet, I shall abbreviate 
its name to P, Qt. I also shall give 
the names of the personnel of a few 
relatively unknown quartets who 
made one or more Amberol cylinders, 
as well as the members of other mis- 
cellaneous groups. The listings will 
be in numerical order, and necessarily 
will omit records with choruses about 
which I have no reliable information. 

III. List of Chorus Records 

3 Lucia Sextet. Marie Stoddart, soprano; 
Margaret Keyes, contralto; Harry Anthony 
(John Young) and George M. Strickieu, 
tenors; James F. Harrison (Frederick 
Wheeler), baritone, and George H. 
Bemus, bass. 

24 Sword of Bunker Hill. Anthony. 

Harrison, Strlcklett, and Gus Reed, bass. 
(Knickerbocker Quartet.) 

63 Elks’ Minstrels. Billy Murray, Edward 
Meeker, Steve Porter, Anthony, and Ada 
Jones. Eugene A. Jaudas was musical 
director. 

79 Battle Hymn of the Republic. Ettse 
Stevenson and Frank C. Stanley, assisted 
by Edith Chapman, soprano; Mary 
Jordan, contralto, Anthony and 
Harrison. 

119 Casting Bread Upon the Waters. Empire 
Vaudeville Company (Edward M. Favor, 
Edith Sinclair Favor, and Porter.) 

207 Lily of the Prairie. Pete Murray and 
P. Qt. 

317 Paddy Duffy's Cart. Favor and P. Qt. 
•131 Characteristic Negro Medley. Peerless 
Quartet — Billy Murray, Albert Camp- 
bell, Arthur Collins, and Frank C. 
Stanley. This record is listed because 
Murray was substituted for Irving Gil- 
lette (Henry Burr), presumably because 
of his greater facility with Negro dialect 
comedy. It is, so far as I know, the only 
Peerless Quartet record in which Burr 
did not sing, 

4 *17 Red Clover. Frederic H, Potter and P. Qt. 
457 Patriotic Songs of America. New York 
Military Band with P. Qt., and Inez 
Barbour, soprano. 

465 Favorite Airs from "The Mikado." Edith 
Chapman, soprano; Edna Stearns, 
contralto; Anthony and Porter. 

471 Mrs. Clancey's Boarding House. Empire 
Vaudeville Company, Porter, Meeker, 
Murray and Bieling. 

506 Rescued from the Flames. Len Spencer 
and P. Qt. 

512 Carry Me Back to Old Virginny. P, Qt. 
and Inez Barbour. 

529. Mama’s Boy. Len Spencer, assisted by 
his daughter, Myrtle Spencer, Ada Jones, 
Clarence Rockefeller, Steve Porter 
and P. Qt. 

541 Red Wing. Potter and P. Qt. 

552 a Cowboy’s Romance. Spencer and P.Qt. 
562 Valley Flower. Potter and P.Qt. 

570 Man in the Silvery Moon. Helen Clark 
and P.Qt. 

572 Uncle Tom’s Cabin — Entrance of Topsy. 
Len Spencer, with Ethel Harboro, 

Myrtle Spencer, Ada Jones, and Vess L. 
Ossman and George and Audley Dudley, 
banjoists. 

643 Somewhere. Irving Gillette and Peerless 
Quartet — Gillette, Campbell, Collins, 
and Stanley. As the Peerless was not 
under contract, it got little work com- 
pared to the Premiers. 

654 Little Annie Rooney, Arthur Clough and 
P.Qt. 

674 Let Me Live and Stay in Dixieland. Billy 
Murray, P.Qt. and Elizabeth Spencer. 
685 Mother Goose Days (also called Jack and 
Jill Medley). Murray, Hooley, Jones, 
Anthony, Elizabeth Spencer and P.Qt. 
700 Uncle Fritz’s Birthday. Len Spencer, 
assisted by Pete Lamar, yodeler, Ada 
Jones, Myrtle Spencer, Master John 
Berkes, "and other children," names not 
given. 

718 Down at Finnegan’s Jamboree. Charles 
D'Almaine, violinist, assisted by Jones, 
Porter, Meeker, and George Werner. 

730 Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s Halls, 
Gillette with Peerless Qt. 

755 By the Saskatchewan. Frederick Weld, 
baritone, assisted by Elizabeth Spencer, 
Cornelia Marvin, Anthony, and Hooley. 
Though never a leading recording artist. 
Weld made a few records for both Edison 



GREAT TENOR'S GRANDSON— Wal- 
ter Van Brunt (later known as Walter 
Scanlon) sometimes was termed 'The 
Boy Wonder" after he became a record- 
ing star in 1908 at the age of 16. 

Shown above is his grandson, "Jeff" 
Kerekes of Magnolia, Ohio. Jeff is fol- 
lowing the example of Van Brunt, still 
living at 77, who was Thomas A. Edi- 
son's favorite tenor. Jeff has won a local 
reputation as a singer and made a num- 
ber of recordings. His mother, Mrs. 
Ruth Kerekes, was Van Brunt's youngest 
daughter. 


and Columbia. In the reprint of a 1907 
Columbia poster which accompanies this 
article he Is the man on the extreme 
right of the seventh row. The poster, 
possibly the only one of Its kind in ex- 
istence, was sent to me more than 30 
years ago by the late Walter Forbush, 
for many years a Columbia recording ex- 
pert. Many of the men and women shown 
on It also made records for Edison, 
Victor, Zonophone, Leeds, and most of 
the other companies of more than 60 
year; ago. 

770 I Want Everyone to Love Me, Anna 
Chandler, comedienne, and P.Qt. 

775 Any Girl Looks Good in Summer. Walter 
Van Brunt, with P.Qt. and Elizabeth 
Spencer. 

780 Down in Sunshine Valley. Manuel 

Romaln, tenor, with Bieling, Van Brunt, 
Porter, and Hooley. This looks like one 
of the times Walter filled in for Murray. 
Van Brunt (also known at Walter 
Scanlan) Ls still living, at 77, in an Ohio 
convalescent home. He was only 19 when 
this record was made. 

784 When I'm Alone I’m Lonesome. 
Chandler and P.Qt. 

787 Let’s Make Love Among the Roses. 
Clough and P.Qt. 

788 The Vacant Chair. Elizabeth Spencer, 
Mary Jordan. Anthony, and Harrison. 

792 I Like the Hat, I Like the Dress, and I 
Like the Girl That’s In It. Edward M. 
Favor and P.Qt. 

802 Light Up Your Face With a Smile. Van 
Brunt and P.Qt. 

810 Under Southern Skfes. Romaln and P.Qt. 

823 Dream Faces. Elizabeth Spencer, with 
Van Brunt, Anthony, Harrison, and 
Hooley. 

825 The Old Town is Looking Mighty Good 
Tonight. Van Brunt, P.Qt. and Elizabeth 
Spencer. 

831 The Owl In the Old Oak Tree. "That 
Girl Quartet" — Harriet Keyes and Allle 
Thomas, sopranos, and Presis Thompson, 
and Helen Summers, contraltos. 

8-13 Pinafore Airs Number 3. Elizabeth 

Spencer, Jordan, Anthony, Van Brunt, 
Harrison, and Hooley. Three other 
"Pinafore” medleys were made, with 
presumably about the same group. 

876 Music Caressing of Violins. Elizabeth 
Spencer and Anthony, assisted by Mary 
Jordan. 

925 Inflammatus from "Stabat Mater." 


Agnes Kimball, with Elizabeth Spencer, 
Nevada Van Der Veer, Reed Miller, and 
Frank Croxton. 

929 Twenty-third Psalm and Lord's Prayer, 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church Choir 
— Mary Hissem Dc Moss, soprano* 
Cornelia Marvin, contralto; Edward 
Strong, tenor, and Frederic L. Martin, 
bass. 

941 Pussy’s in the Wen. Manhattan Ladies* 
Quartet — Irene Cummings and Mabel 
Meade Davis, sopranos, and Annie 
Laurie McCorklc and Anna WInkoop, 
contraltos. 

956 By the Light of the Jungle Moon. Van 
Brunt, with Elizabeth Spencer, Elsie 
Baker, Anthony, and Croxton. 

998 When I was 21 and You were Sweet 16. 
Joseph A. Phillips, with Elizabeth 
Spencer and P.Qt. 

1023 They Gotta Quit Kickin’ My Dawg 
Aroun’. Byron G. Harlan and P.Qt. 

1058 O Gladsome Light and Lord’s Prayer, 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church Choir. 
Same artists as for 929. 


So there they are. I wish I could 
give the names of the chorus singers 
in many other records for which this 
information was omitted in the lists. 

One thing that annoys me is the 
knowledge that I have seen a listing 
of an Edison cylinder — an Amberol, 
I think, in which Bert Fitzgibbons, 
the old-time vaudeville comedian and 
song writer, was a member of the 
chorus, but while doing research for 
this article I have been unable to find 
what it was. If I come across the in- 
formation later, I’ll add it as a post- 
script. 

(The End) 


— o- - 

CHIP JENKINS DIES 

I am sure that pet lovers who saw 
the picture of “Chip/’ beloved cat of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jenkins of Rose 
Hill, Va,, in the November, 1968, 
HOBBIES, will join me in grief at 
his death last March 5 after more 
than a month’s illness. Chip was an 
ardent admirer of Prof. Plum Duff 
Walsh, Ph.D,, and the picture showed 
him with a banner reading “Plum 
Walsh for President.” (Plum, who 
lisps, always referred to him as “Tip 
Denkins/') Chip was a cat of un- 
usually sweet personality and high 
intelligence, and, although he lived 
only a little more than a year, he 
never will be forgotten and his mem- 
ory always will be cherished by those 
who knew and loved him. — J.W. 


ALLEN KOENIGSBERG’S 
EXCELLENT REPRINTS 

Allen Koenigsberg of 1532 Ocean 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11230, is con- 
tinuing to issue reprints of phono- 
graph catalogs and other rarities re- 
lated to recorded music that are the 
finest I ever have seen. 

To me the best of a fine lot is the 
beautiful copy of the 1909 Babson 
Brothers catalog of Edison cylinder 
machines. It contains 16 9- by 11-inch 
pages and the color work is so fine 
it would be virtually impossible to 
detect the copy from an original in 
new condition. 

The catalog is amusing because 
the compiler of the catalog seems to 
have made many misstatements, such 
as its assertion that Edison wax 2- 
minute cylinders would “last for- 
ever,” and its praise of Edison pipe 
(Turn to page 98K) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


A Meeting with Tiny Tim 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


I. A Real Dickens Character 

IPs strange how things work out, 
sometimes. 

During all my life, from the time 
I reached the age of nine, Charles 
Dickens has been my favorite author. 
I suppose I must have read each of 
his books at least three dozen times. 
But never, while this reading was 
going on, did it occur to me that some 
day I would meet a namesake of one 
of Dickens* most famous characters, 
“Tiny Tim,” and come to regard him 
as a dear friend. 

Actually, when I first learned of 
the present-day singing star, “Tiny 
Tim’* through the pages of Time and 
Newsweek , nothing would have sur- 
prised me more than to be told* that 
within little more than a year I 
would go to Chicago especially to 
meet him and talk about our favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists. 

I had no idea Tim (from here on 
I'll cease to enclose his assumed name 
in quotation marks) had ever heard 
of me, much less that he had been 
for many years an enthusiastic read- 
er of my HOBBIES articles and that 
he attributed much of the inspiration 
of his night club and television act 
to ideas he derived from my writings. 

This article will be devoted primar- 
ily to an account of my meeting with 
Tiny Tim, so I shall not rehash in 
detail information that already has 
been published about him from one 
end of the land to the other. 

Most of Tim’s admirers know his 
real name is Herbert IChaury; that 
he was born and grew up in a New 
York tenement area; that he is of 
Lebanese descent on his father’s side 
and Polish-Jewish on his mother’s, 
and that, before adopting his present 
stage name, he appeared, without 
much success, under the pseudonyms 
of “Texarkanna Tex,” “Emmett 
Swink,” “Vernon Castle,” “Dairy Do- 
ver,” and “Judas K. Foxglove.” 

He, of course, has undergone a 
great deal of ridicule from critics be- 
cause of his long hair, his singing in 
a falsetto voice, his prominent nose, 
his eccentric costumes, and his carry- 
ing a ukelele in a shopping bag. 

I didn’t discuss with him anything 
having to do with his financial af- 
fairs, but the Chicago newspapers 
have said that last year was the first 
in which he made more than $50 a 
week. According to these papers, he 
earned more than half a million dol- 


lars in 1968, and was said to be re- 
ceiving $25,000 a week for a two- 
week engagement at the Sherman 
House’s College Inn, besides having 
free use of a hotel suite. 

So it seems that, after years of 
being kicked around and thrown out 
of night clubs and other places where 
he sought engagements, Tim’s genuine 
talent is paying off at last and his 
feet are planted firmly on the road to 
success. 

II. A Meeting By Telephone 
That will suffice for background. 
My first “contact’’ with Tiny Tim 
came, not when I met him in Chicago, 


but one morning in the autumn of 
1968 when I found a telegram in my 
post office box. It asked me to call 
him by telephone, collect, at his Holly- 
wood address and give him informa- 
tion about the famous tenor, Byron 
G. Harlan, whose records were huge 
sellers from 1899 through 1924. 

Swallowing my initial surprise at 
the entertainer’s wanting to talk with 
me, I put in the call and soon was 
speaking with Tim. My first impres- 
sion was that his natural speaking 
voice is much deeper than it sounds 
on TV. 

My second was that he was one of 



CONGENIAL TRIO. ’Tiny Tim” and his guests obviously were having a good 
time when this picture was taken May 24 in his suite in the Sherman House, 
Chicago. Besides Tim, shown strumming his ukulele, the cast of characters 
includes Jim Walsh, author of ’’Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists,” and Ste- 
phanie Muller, Queen of the Chicago Antiques Exposition, which was sponsored 
by HOBBIES in the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 
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the most courteous persons with whom 
I ever had conversed. He called me 
“Mr, Walsh’ * throughout our talk of 
more than an hour, although he would 
have been perfectly welcome to refer 
to me as “Jim,” just as I spoke to 
him familiarly as “Tim.” And the 
sincerity and gratitude with which 
he received the information I gave 
him about Harlan was unmistakable. 

Occasionally, when some of the 
things I said astonished him he ex- 
claimed “Wow!” or “Bro-ther!” These 
exclamations he used dozens of times 
when we had our informal discussion 
session in Chicago. 

Tim explained he was searching for 
the February and March, 1943. issues 
of HOBBIES as they contained a 
biographical sketch I had written of 
Harlan. Tim later obtained them 
through HOBBIES’ help. He also 
wanted to find Harlan's 1899 Edison 
brown-wax cylinder of a “Gay Nine- 
ties” tear- jerking song, “Please, Mr. 
Conductor, Don't Put Me Off the 
Train.” 

I told Tim I used to own a copy of 
the record (a copy of which he has 
since acquired) but I hadn’t been 
able to find it in recent years and 
had no idea what had happened to it. 
But, I said, I well could recall Har- 
lan’s high-pitched spoken announce- 
ment at the beginning: “ 'Please, 
Mistah Con-duc-tah, Don’t Put Me 
Off the Train!' Sung by Byron G. 
Harlan. Edison Rec-CORD!” 


It seemed to astonish Tim when I 
said Harlan had been known much 
better as a comedian who specialized 
in “rube" and blackfaced -comedy 
parts than as a ballad singer. 

My new-found friend in Hollywood 
also mentioned his great admiration 
for Harlan’s 1907 Victor record of 
“School Days” and sang the song by 
long distance for me in his conception 
of the old-time tenor’s voice. 

Tiny Tim said whenever he heard 
the Harlan record it affected’ him so 
deeply he felt like crying, “because 
Mr. Harlan sounds so much like an 
elderly man dreaming over things 
that had happened to him when he 
was a child.” 

My guess is that if Tiny Tim were 
to prepare a list of his 10 favorite 
records “School Days” would be well 
up toward the top. 

Besides giving Tim information by 
phone I also prepared a four- or 
five-page single-spaced manuscript 
about Harlan. This I sent to Tim with 
the information that it was more 
accurate than my 1943 HOBBIES ar- 
ticles, which I have found need re- 
vision in several respects. 

A few months after our telephone 
visit I learned that Tiny Tim was to 
fill an engagement at College Inn in 
May, and that he wished very much 
I ecu Id visit Chicago during that time 
and we could have a “get-together,” 

Then came the discovery that I 
needed surgery. The night after I 
entered the Community Hospital of 


Roanoke Valley for an operation I 
received a telegram from him urging 
me to “hurry up and get well.” 

There didn’t seem much hope for 
a few weeks after I had the opera- 
tion that I should be able to travel 
any time soon, but my surgeon fi- 
nally gave permission on condition 
that I go by plane, to avoid any pos- 
sibly harmful bumping or jolting. 

I hated to leave my cats, but my 
good neighbor, “Pete” Sink, agreed 
to feed Plum, Nipper, and Lucky Jim 
during my absence. And I not only 
wished to meet Tim but also to see 
the folks at HOBBIES for the first 
time since paying them a visit in 
1951. 

So it came about that on the after- 
noon of Friday, May 23, I boarded a 
Piedmont Airlines plane in Roanoke 
for Louisville, and at Louisville trans- 
ferred to a Chicago-bound Eastern 
plane. 

III. I Meet Tiny Tim 

My visit to Tiny Tim at his Sher- 
man House suite took place the fol- 
lowing Saturday afternoon. Our ap- 
pointment was for 4 o’clock, but 
before that I went to the HOBBIES 
offices and acquired a few gifts to 
be presented to Tim in behalf of 
Pearl Ann Reeder, the editor, and 
myself. These included perhaps two 
dozen old records; a miniature bust 
of Charles Dickens, who originated 
the name, “Tiny Tim,” and a pair 
of miniature antique castanets, which 
Miss Reeder and I thought he might 
be able to use in his act. 

I was accompanied by a teen-age 
boy, Rickie Bostrom, whose duty was 
to hold a heavy old Columbia Grapho- 
phone, shown in some of the accom- 
panying photographs. It had been 
borrowed from Svoboda’s Nickelodeon, 
Chicago Heights, 111,, for “local color” 
in the pictures that were to be taken. 

Because of my operation, I was un- 
able to give Rickie any help in trans- 
porting the heavy objects, and he 
obviously was relieved when he fi- 
nally was able to stop a cab. So we 
began our ride to the Sherman House. 

After arriving at the hotel a door- 
man told us no one was allowed to 
go to Tiny Tim’s suite without an 
appointment. We replied we had one, 
but were first to wait in the lobby 
and meet A1 Milton, the HOBBIES 
publicity representative, who would 
introduce us to Mark Hammerman, 
Tim’s manager. 

The tired youth and I stood around 
a few minutes in company with a 
photographer engaged for the occa- 
sion, before Mr. Milton, who is an 
efficient, fast worker with glossy 
black hair, arrived in company with 
the blonde and beautiful Miss Steph- 
anie Muller. Stephanie was queen of 
the Chicago Antiques Exposition & 
Hobby Fair, a tw ice-yearly event, 
sponsored by HOBBIES, which was 
just getting under way, and Mr. Mil- 
ton had thought it would interest the 
public to see her with Tim and me. 

At 4 o’clock Mark Hammerman 
appeared and chaperoned the “dele- 
gation” up to Tiny Tim’s suite, which, 
I believe, was on the 20th floor. A1 



A TALK ABOUT PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS. "Tiny Tim” and Jim Walsh dis- 
cussed the recordings of their favorite early recording artists and took turns singing 
old time songs. The Columbia Graphophone in the center goes back to about 1906. 
It was borrowed for the occasion from Svoboda’s Nickelodeon, Chicago Heights, III. In 
the lower foreground is a copy of Tim's second long-playing record. 
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A PRIVATE RECITAL Judging by Jim Walsh's expression which seems to indicate 
astonishment, "Tiny Tim’' may have been taking a particularly high note as this 
picture was snapped. The popular entertainer rendered many numbers from his 
repertoire during the more than three hours he and Jim spent together. 


Milton rushed about, getting' the fur- 
niture and the old phonograph ar- 
ranged for the best picture- taking- 
effects, and then Tim was summoned. 

Within a few minutes we were in 
the presence of the face and figure 
that have been made familiar by tele- 
vision, newspaper, and magazine 
stories, as well as by personal appear- 
ances. I had the usual experience of 
persons undertaking to interview 
Tim. At first he seemed a little shy, 
even timid, but he soon realized I had 
no wish to be funny at his expense. 
Instead, I simply wanted to talk with 
him as a friend about our common 
interests, and he relaxed and was 
at ease. 

It didn't take long to discover that 
Tiny Tim is better looking in person 
than in pictures. True, he has the 
long hair flying in different direc- 
tions, but his complexion has an at- 
tractive delicacy, and his hazel eyes 


are brigh t and i n tel 1 igen t. As his 
normal self, he is direct and manly. 

Working rapidly, Mr. Milton soon 
had three photographs taken. One 
showed Tiny, Stephanie, and me. The 
other two featured Tim and me, with- 
out Stephanie. While the picture- 
making was in progress, the public 
relations man asked Tim if he knew 
anything about Olive Palmer and 
Paul Oliver, a popular radio singing 
team of the late 1920s and early 
1930s, who were sponsored by the 
Palmolive Soap Company. 

Tim didn't, but I explained that 
Olive Palmer was really Virginia Pea 
and Paul Oliver was Frank Munn, 
two well-known recording artists. 
This came as a surprise to Tim and 
he exclaimed "Wow!" 

As he had his pictures, A1 Milton 
went off accompanied by Stephanie, 
the photographer, and the boy, 
“Graphophone-carrying" Rickie. So, 


Tim and I were left together. I had 
read that whenever Tiny Tim gave an 
interview he was surrounded by man- 
agers and press agents who hovered 
over him, directed the trend of the 
conversation and sought to keep him 
from doing anything that would im- 
pair his public “image" which had 
been so carefully built up. 

This wasn't true when I talked 
with him, Mr. Hammerman said, 
“Tim's been looking forward a long 
time to meeting you, Mr. Walsh, and 
I know you two have lots of things 
to discuss together, so I'll just leave 
you to yourselves," Then he retired to 
his room nearby. 

IV. What We Talked About 

From that time on the conversation 
was, to use a cliche, “fast and furi- 
ous." I had come with the intention 
of taking notes, but we talked so 
animatedly there simply wasn’t a 
chance to use a pen. 

After Tim had expressed his delight 
with the gifts I had brought and had 
said he was going to try to get “some 
of the Gold Diggers" (a troupe of 
attractive, wholesome-looking girls 
who appeared as part of his stage 
show) to teach him how to play the 
castanets, I asked him how he hap- 
pened to adopt “Tiny Tim" as a stage 
name. 

He told me that in 1963 his man- 
ager was a man named George King, 
“who was a fan of Charles Dickens. 
George King decided to give me the 
name of Tiny Tim, and it caught on," 

Concerning his long hair, Tim said 
frankly it was a “gimmick" he adopt- 
ed in 1954 when he was a struggling 
young singer trying to find a way 
to make himself distinctive so he 
would stand out among competing 
performers. The long hair had the 
desired effect, although it, of course, 
caused him frequently, in the begin- 
ning, to be jeered and hissed. Now, 
it had become a sort of trade-mark. 
He said he first began singing in a 
nigh falsetto voice in 1951. 

Tim told me his first LP album, 
“God Bless Tiny Tim!" was a big- 
success, with 200,000 copies being 
sold. His second LP, he said, was not 
doing so well because it had been 
undergoing competition from another 
album, “A Concert in Fairyland/’ 
which he sang several years ago un- 
der the name of Darry Dover. 

Tim laughed when I told him that 
a man whom I had met in the hos- 
pital had expressed 1 the hope I would 
be able to go to Chicago “and meet 
Teeny Tim." 

Then Tim soon had me laughing 
with his account of making a filmed 
television appearance with Bing 
Crosby, whom he admires greatly. 

“Mr. Crosby/’ Tim said, “had two 
strong opinions. He didn't like men 
with long hair, so he was prejudiced 
against me to begin with, and he 
didn’t like to work with people who 
had colds, for fear of taking the colds 
home to his children. 

“Naturally, it had to happen that 
I began taking a cold a few days 
before the show was to be filmed." 
Tim said. “I tried desperately to 
shake it off, and called up a specialist 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Phonographs of Yesteryear 

(SEE COVER) 


A MEETING WITH 
TINY TIM 

(Continued from page 39) 

(they do everything by phone in Cal- 
ifornia) and asked him for something 
to make me snap out of it. But it 
didn’t work. The cold kept getting- 
worse.” 

I have forgotten whether the per- 
formance had to be postponed because 
of Tim's cold, or whether he rallied 
his forces sufficiently to be able to 
appear on schedule, but I do remem- 
ber his mentioning “the funny way 
Mr. Crosby looked at me and my 
long hair, and after I had sung my 
first number he yelled: 'Give this 
guy a box of Snickers!”' 

Nobody, Tim went on, seemed to 
understand what that cryptic excla- 
mation meant, but after he had sung 
a second number Crosby exclaimed: 
“Give this guy another box of Snick- 
ers! 1 ' 

“But,” Tim said brightly, “it ended 
fine. After the filming Mr. Crosby 
put his hand on my shoulder and told 
me I was all right and had done a 
good job. It made me very happy, to 
receive praise from such a g-reat ar- 
tist." 

This, incidentally, is more evidence 
that persons who begin by being prej- 
udiced against Tiny Tim and by call- 
ing him “a long-haired weirdo," dis- 
cover, after getting to know him, that 
they like him very much, indeed. 

The principal reason for this liking 
is Tim's obvious, absolute, and utter 
sincerity. He is not “putting on an 
act” when he tells how much he ad- 
mires and loves the old-time record- 
ing artists, or when he expresses his 
belief that their spirits enter into 
him when he sings. 

Another reason for the admiration 
that first-hand knowledge of Tim in- 
spires is that he is so unmistakably 
an idealistic, clean-living man. He 
doesn't smoke. He doesn't drink. He 
doesn't swear. And in every way he 
sets a good example for the young 
people who love to hear him. 

This, he accomplishes by being his 
natural self. Unlike the bearded Hip- 
pies, he has a fetish for keeping him- 
self clean. And he is one of the gen- 
tlest of humans. Nothing could be far- 
ther from his nature than engaging 
in demonstrations and committing- 
acts of violence. 

He doesn’t like to eat in public, and' 
his fondness for such foods as pump- 
kin seeds mixed with honey may 
strike most of us as odd. But I have 
no doubt that if teen-age boys and 
girls must have a “show business" 
personality to idolize they can't do 
better than fasten their affections on 
Tiny Tim, instead of some of the 
performers whose lives are public 
scandals. 

Tiny Tim is one of the few persons 
I have met about whose character I 
could find nothing to criticize. 

(To be Continued) 


The old hand- wound phonographs 
shown on this month’s cover are part 
of the collection of Jim Walsh, of 
Vinton, Va., author of “Favorite Pio- 
ner Recording Artists." The phono- 
graphs are not for sale since they are 
to become the property eventually of 
the Library of Congress in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Top row, from left to right: 

A Columbia Graphophone of about 
1906, with an “extra long" mandrel 
for playing both the standard 2-min- 
ute wax cylinder and the 3 -minute 
“B. C ." type. 

A Model 4 Victor Talking Machine, 
circa 1906, which cost $50 with metal 
horn. A wooden horn, like that in the 
picture, cost $15 more. This machine 
came equipped with an Exhibition 
sound box, but is shown with an at- 
tachment for playing Pathe’ hill-and- 
clale sapphire ball discs. 

This “Opera" model Edison cylin- 
der phonograph was at first called 
the “Concert.” It was introduced a 
few months after the 4-minute “Am- 
berol" cylinders were brought out in 
the fall of 1908, and played 1 only the 
4-minute records. Like all other cyl- 
inder models with external horns, it 


was discontinued late in 1912, and 
succeeded by the “hornless" Amber- 
olas. Today the “Opera" is one of the 
most eagerly sought cylinder phono- 
graphs. 

Bottom row, from left to right: 

An Edison cylinder phonograph 
which played the huge 5-inch “Con- 
cert" cylinders that were introduced 
about the turn of the century. This 
model came equipped with a “Poly- 
phone” attachment to use two large 
horns and two reproducers, but for 
the sake of clarity only one horn is 
shown in our picture. 

A combination model Fireside pho- 
nograph introduced by Edison in 1909 
for playing both 2- and 4-minute cyl- 
inders, This machine was equipped 
originally with a metal “Cygnet" 
horn which could be swung in any 
direction, but a wooden horn has been 
substituted here. 

An Edison “Triumph” cylinder 
phonograph that played 2- and 4- 
minute cylinders and dated to about 
1909. Some collectors consider the 
Triumph gave the best musical re- 
sults of any external horn Edison 
cylinder phonograph, though others 
prefer the Opera. 



A Number 8 table mode! Victrola first announced in August, 1911. It sold originally 
for $40. 

— From the collection of Jim Walsh 
— Photo by Glenn L. Robertson 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


A Meeting with Tiny Tim 


I. Tim is Surprised 

Last month, in describing 1 my visit 
to Chicago and my meeting with Tiny 
Tim at the Sherman House, I men- 
tioned his surprise when he learned 
that “Olive Palmer” and “Paul Oliv- 
er,” a popular duet team of 40 years 
ago, really were Virginia Rea and 
Frank Munn — both now dead. 

Tim was to receive other surprises 
in the course of our three and a half 
hour “gabfest.” He asked me I 
knew who James F. Harrison had 
been. I replied that the famous bari- 
tone’s real name was Frederick J. 
Wheeler, and he made records both 
as Wheeler and Harrison. 

I also said that his duet partner, 
“Harry Anthony,” was really John 
Young; and that another tenor, Reed 
Miller, sang duets with Wheeler un- 
der the assumed name of “James 
Reed.” 

At all this information Tim ex- 
claimed, “Wow!” 

But his surprise seemed to reach 
its height when I told him that one 
of his great favorites, Charles Harri- 
son, also x'ecorded under the names 
of Hugh Donovan and Billy Burton. 

“But, Mr. Walsh,” Tim protested, 
“are you sure of that? Hugh Dono- 
van doesn’t sound like Charles Harri- 
son !” 

I assured Tim they were, neverthe- 
less, the same man, and I ventured 
a guess that if Donovan records didn’t 
sound like Harrison they probably 
were played* at the wrong speed. 

For my part, I was surprised to 
find that Tim apparently was not ac- 
quainted with Arthur Collins’ record 
of “The Preacher and the Bear.” This 
in the South at least, was incompar- 
ably the biggest selling piece of re- 
corded music between 1905 and 1920. 

To give Tim an idea of its merits, 
although its words would have to be 
altered to make it acceptable to pres- 
ent-day integrated audiences, I made 
a stab at singing it. Since I was 
slightly hoarse, my rendition came out 
as a bronchiectie bull-frog baritone, 
but Tim praised it and said, “It 
sounds all right to me!” 

Tim produced from the famous 
shopping bag in which he carries his 
ukulele, an electronic device that he 
termed a “Mickey Mantle mega- 
phone,” and sang several numbers 
through it. He said he believed its 
sonorous qualities helped him to 
achieve a greater resemblance in his 


By JIM WALSH 
PART II 

singing to the voices of the bygone 
recording artists. 

One song I remember, was “On the 
Old Front Porch.” This duet he has 
done often on television, in person, 
and on records, in the voices of Ada 
Jones and Billy Murray. 

Several times Tim commented ex- 
citedly on my having told him I be- 
lieved my old friend, Charles Harri- 
son was still alive although I hadn’t 
heard from him in several yeai’s, and 
that he was living in New Providence, 
N.J. I now have information, how- 
ever, that Charlie no longer lives at 
New Providence, and I don’t know 
his present address. 

I asked Tim if he remembered the 
song on the other side of the Victor 
record of “On the Old Front Porch.” 
It is “Ever Since You Told Me That 
You Loved Me (I'm a Nut)” and is 
sung by the inimitable Eddie Morton. 

Tim replied it was one of the best 
numbers in his repertoire, and laugh- 
ed heartily when I told him that, as 
a young man Eddie Morton was a 
Philadelphia policeman who lost his 
job because of sleeping on his beat. 
Eddie then went into vaudeville as 
a singing entertainer. I remarked 
that a few years ago Eddie Morton’s 
son, Paul, was operating Morton’s 
Restaurant in Wildwood, N.J., and I 
assumed he still was. 

“Pm going to look him up the first 
time I go to Wildwood!” Tim ex- 
claimed. 

II. Tiny Tim’s Favorite 
Songs and Artists 

I didn’t ask my long-haired friend 
for a list of his favorite songs and 
singers. But from some of his re- 
marks I could make a pretty fair stab, 
I think, at guessing them. 

Surely, among the songs, “Tiptoe 
Through the Tulips,” which he uses 
in virtually every performance, us- 
ually to end the act, would rank at 
or near the top. The songs identified 
with Byron Harlan, “Please, Mr. Con- 
ductor,” ancl “School Days,” would 
certainly be up there. Tim also spoke 
enthusiastically of Charles Harrison’s 
“Roses of Picardy.” And, of course, 
“On the Old Front Porch” is one of 
the top-liners. 

Still another Harlan recording for 
which Tim expressed great enthu- 
siasm is a Columbia of “Bunker Hill,” 
a patriotic song written in 1905 by 
the late Albert Von Tilzer. Tim sang 



AUTOGRAPHED PHOTO— Shown here 
are both sides of an autographed photo 
"Tiny Tim" presented to Jim Waish. 
The message written on the back in 
Tim's left-handed scrawl is rather diffi- 
cult to read, but it refers to "my dear 
friend, Mr. Walsh," thanks Jim for the 
information he has provided concerning 
pioneer recording artists, and says, "You 
are the best!” 
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it for me in Harlan’s voice and said 
he believed it could be made into a 
big 1 hit today. I think he is using, or 
will use it, in some of his perform- 
ances. 

Yet another patriotic song, “ Am er- 
ica, I Love You/’ which he sang 
through the “Mickey Mantle mega- 
phone/’ recently has been admitted to 
the list of Tim’s favorites. Pie used 
this 1916 flag-waving number the 
next night in his stage act, and said 
his interpretation was based on a 
record by Henry Burr and the Peer- 
less Quartet. I have been wondering 
since what record that could have 
been. 

The Victor disc was by the Ameri- 
can Quartet, and Billy Murray sang 
the lead (“You’ll Be There/’ by the 
Peerless Quartet, is on the other 
side) ; the Columbia was by Sam Ash, 
a tenor whom Tim admires highly; 
and Edison made only a band version 
of it. Those were about the only rec- 
ord companies that mattered in 1916, 
aside from Pathe. 

My Pathe catalogs are temporarily 
unavailable, and I can't remember 
whether there was a sapphire ball 
record of “America, I Love You/’ The 
Indestructible Company made a cyl- 
inder of it by Royal Dadmun, but In- 
destructibles had a very small sale. 

I can’t recall any record of the com- 
position by Burr and the Peerless 
Quartet. 

Another favorite of Tiny Tim’s is 
“Along Came Ruth,” which Arthur 
Fields sang for both Victor and Co- 
lumbia in 1914. Tim remarked that 
in one of them Fields had a “cackle” 
or a “crackle” (I’m not sure which 
word he used) in his voice, and' said 
he preferred it to the other. 

Tim also is extremely fond of Sam 
Ash’s singing, “I Found a Rose in 
the Devil’s Garden,” and an Irving 
Kaufman interpretation of “Peg 0’ 
My Heart.” Probably his list of fa- 
vorites is modified almost from day 
to day. 

Among the artists, Kaufman, Har- 
lan, Charles Harrison, and Burr seem 
to rank at the very top with Tim. 
Perhaps Fields also comes into the top 
favorite category, and so may Nick 
Lucas, whose singing of “Tiptoe 
Through the Tulips” suggested Tim’s 
own interpretation. He also is fond of 
Ada Jones, Billy Murray, Rudy Val- 
lee, Bing Crosby, John McCormack, 
A1 Jolson, the still living “Wee Wil- 
lie” Robyn (pronouced “Roe-bine”), 
Cliff Edwards (“Ukulele Ike”), and 
a long list of others. 

About the only thing that cast a 
cloud over our fan-fest was my re- 
mark, perhaps too emphatic, that I 
“couldn’t stand” a couple of singers 
who hardly would be counted among 
the Favorite Pioneer Recording Ar- 
tists. 

It happened they were high on 
Tim’s “like list,” and his face had' a 
look of distress as he exclaimed, “Oh, 
Mr. Walsh! Why don’t you like 
them?” 

I gave my reasons, but I don’t think 
Tim found them convincing. 

Someone in Chicago had sold Tim 
some Edison Diamond Discs, and he 



GOOD ADVICE. — Barbara (Bobby) Nel- 
son, pretty waitress at the Drum and Fife 
Restaurant, Vinton, Va., was one of the 
happy recipients of an autographed photo 
of Tiny Tim. He gave her timely advice to 
"keep serving that good food.” 


lamented not having an Edison in- 
strument on which to play them. The 
labels had peeled off of some of the 
records, but I was able, by reading 
the numbers cut into the surface, to 
identify several. 

One coupled Billy Murray singing 
a song with one of the shortest titles 
in the English language, ”0!” with 
Maurice Burkhart’s rendition of a 
title that Tim found amusing, “Who 
Ate Napoleons With Josephine When 
Bonaparte Was Away?” I sang as 
much of the rapid-fire “0!” as I 
could recall, and Tim said he thought 
it would make a good number for his 
act. 

His biggest laugh among the E di- 
sons occurred when I identified one 
record without a label as the favorite 
basso profund'o solo, “When the Bell 
in the Lighthouse Rings Ding Dong,” 
rendered by an obscure, deep-voiced 
gentleman named Weltzin B. Blix, 
who, to my knowledge, never made 
any other record. It was coupled with 
“Out Where the West Begins,” by 
Glen Ellison. After laughing about 
Mr. Blix’s distinctive name, Tim 
jumped up and called to his manager. 

“Mr. Hammerman,” he exclaimed, 
“I’ve got a great idea! Before I come 
on tonight have somebody come out 
and announce that Tiny Tim is late, 
but to open the show the great bass 
singer, Mr. Weltzin B. Blix, will ob- 
lige with 'When the Bell in the Light- 
house Rings Ding Dong’! Then I’ll 
appear and sing a little of it!” 

Hammerman laughed heartily and 
said, “Maybe we coulcl work out some- 
thing like that.” 

As we shall see, Mr. Blix was men- 
tioned at the ensuing Sunday night 
performance. 

Tim told me he was not trying to 
acquire a huge collection of old rec- 
ords. “My principal interest,” he said, 


“is to use them to learn old songs 
that appeal to me and that I can sing 
in my act. But traveling as I do I 
can’t transport a lot of records.” 

Tim and I had the pleasure of dis- 
covering we both have been lifelong 
baseball enthusiasts (he also is a 
hockey fan), and I was to prove my 
devotion to the “national pastime” 
the next day by almost freezing while 
I watched the Boston Red Sox nar- 
rowly defeat the Chicago White Sox. 

Tim’s favorite team always has 
been the Brooklyn (now Los An- 
geles) Dodgers. My favorites, which 
have included the White Sox, the Red 
Sox, the New York Yankees, and the 
Detroit Tigers, always have been in 
the American League. Now, however, 
I have added the Chicago Cubs. 

It was beginning to grow late, and 
I suspected Mr. Hammerman was 
worrying for fear, if we kept talking, 
Tim would be late for his perform- 
ance. But several of my friends had 
asked me to get them autographed 
photos of the singing star, and I 
asked him if he would write a mes- 
sage for those admirers on pictures 
of himself. He graciously agreed, and 
managed to produce eight photos — 
just enough to take care of the re- 
quests. 

In autographing the cards in his 
hard-to-read, left-handed style, Tiny 
Tim proved himself a man of quick 
intelligence. I gave him a few words 
of information about each recipient, 
and without hesitation he dashed off 
personal messages. 

One photo went to my HOBBIES 
colleague, Aida Favia-Artsay, with 
whom I talked by long distance for 
the first time that morning, and who 
had amazed me by guessing my iden- 
tity as soon as I had said two words: 
“Hello, Aida!” She laughingly insist- 
ed that she had extra-sensory percep- 
tion, and she must have a touch of it 
to visualize me making a phone call 
from Chicago when she had been 
thinking I was still in a Virginia 
hospital. 

Aida told me she greatly enjoyed 
Tim’s television performances, espec- 
ially his male-and-female duet of “On 
the Old Front Porch.” 

He wrote her a greeting saying 
how much he enjoyed her HOBBIES 
articles about operatic stars. 

Among the other messages, Bar- 
bara (Bobby) Nelson, a pretty wait- 
ress at the Drum and Fife Restau- 
rant in Vinton, Va., where I live, was 
admonished to “keep serving that 
good food.” Beth Ellen Holdren, 8, 
daughter of Vinton’s postmaster, 
Francis A. Holdren, received an epis- 
tolary pat on the head. 

So did Bridget Penticoff, 10, 
daughter of Mrs. Penticoff, an ele- 
vator operator in the HOBBIES 
building. Bridget was urged to “keep 
smiling that pretty smile.” Her moth- 
er told me later that after Bridget 
received the picture she went to bed 
with it beneath her pillow. 

Mrs. Lucie Jenkins of Rose Hill, 
Va., was so pleased at receiving an 
autographed photo that she gave the 
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“SHE NEARLY HAD A FIT”— 
Beth Ellen Holdren, 8, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis A. Holdren 
of Vinton, Va., was surprised hap- 
pily when she received an auto- 
graphed photo of Tiny Tim. Her 
father, who is Vinton postmaster, 
says: “She nearly had a fit, and 
went all over the neighborhood, 
showing the picture to everybody 
she could find." 


latest kitten to be added to her cat 
family the name of “Tiny Tim.” 

And I especially was flattered by 
the inscription (shown with this ar- 
ticle) on the photo Tim gave me. 

When I had collected the eight 
signed cards — others went to Kathy 
Crumley, a friend of Mrs. Jenkins', 
and Mike Wingfield, a clerk in 
a Vinton supermarket — I knew that 
they would bring happiness to several 
grown-ups, teen-agers, and children 
alike. 

As he autographed, Tim told me he 
had been interviewed by a Playboy 
writer a few days before, and had 
asked that the forthcoming article 
mention the debt he felt he owed me 
for the information I had provided 
about old-time recording artists. I 
imagine the interview will be pub- 
lished before many months. 

The following Sunday afternoon, 
Tim and Mr. Hammerman were 
among the guests at the home of 
Playboy's publisher, Hugh Heffner. 

When I finally compelled myself to 
get up and start for the elevator, Tim 
went with me all the way, telling 
me that our meeting had been “one 
of the greatest events" of his life, and 
that he earnestly hoped we could get 
together again. He assured me that 
if ever he found himself in the neigh- 
borhood of Vinton he was going to 
come to see me and listen to some 
of my old records. 

I, too, said “goodbye" with the feel- 
ing that the afternoon had been one 
of the most memorable of my life. 

III. Tiny Tim's Night Club Act 

On the Sunday evening following 
that never-to-be-forgotten meeting, 


Miss Reeder, editor and publisher of 
HOBBIES, and I were guests of Tiny 
Tim and his manager at Tim’s per- 
formance in the Sherman House's 
College Inn. The place, like nearly all 
night clubs, was lighted dimly and 
full of smoke, and seemed in those 
respects rather unsuited to Tim's act. 

As the star attraction, Tim, of 
course, closed the show instead of 
opening it. He was preceded by Peter 
Palmer's Orchestra, which also as- 
sisted him in several of his numbers, 
and by the Gold Diggers, a group of 
attractive girls who often appear as 
a singing line on the Dean Martin 
TV show. 

When my friend first appeared, 
wearing his eccentric costume and 
carrying a shopping bag, there were 
a few uncertain giggles from the au- 
dience. But after he sang two or three 
numbers he won his hearers com- 
pletely, and, as I afterwards remark- 
ed to Miss Reeder; “He held his 
audience in the palm of his hand." 

There was soon no doubt about the 
sincerity and enthusiasm of his re- 
ception, And there has been no ques- 
tion about the warm welcome he since 
has been receiving in appearances 
throughout the country. 

Tim did a great deal of informal 
talking to his audience and used the 
“Mickey Mantle megaphone" in sev- 
eral numbers. Sometimes he played 
his accompaniment on the ukulele; 
at others he was reinforced by the 
orchestra. He sang through the mega- 
phone in warbling “Chicago, That 
Toddling Town," which brought down 
the house. 

Without the amplifying device he 
gave two Ada Jones and Billy Mur- 
ray duets, “On the Old Front Porch,” 
and “I'm Glad I'm a Boy; I'm Glad 
I’m a Girl.” He also showed his ver- 
satility by singing in the voices of 
Jeannette Macdonald and Nelson 
Eddy, and in doing a Maurice Chev- 
alier turn with “Living in the Sun- 
light, Loving in the Moonlight" 

With the aid of a mirror, into 
which he gazed with mock infatuation 
for his features, he provided a laugh- 
able version of “I Love Me," a comic 
song recorded in 1923 by Murray and 



SINGER'S NAM ESAKE — “Tiny 
Tim," the kitten Mrs. Lucie Jen- 
kins named for the famous singer 
after he sent her an autographed 
photo. With such a name, it should 
be obvious that “Tiny Tim" is a 
long-haired cat! 



GRATEFUL TEACHER— Mrs. Lucie 
Jenkins, a school teacher from Rose 
Hill, Va., showed her appreciation of 
receiving an autographed photo from 
the long-haired singer by giving the 
name “Tiny Tim" to the latest kitten 
member of her feline family. 


several other comedians. For the tots 
there were such numbers as “On the 
Good Ship Lollipop," and “Animal 
Crackers in My Soup." (The audience 
included a fair sized number of chil- 
dren who had bsen brought by their 
parents to see and hear their idol.) 

“America, I Love You" was one of 
his most effective numbers, “If You 
Talk in Your Sleep Don’t mention 
My Name," a comic song Billy Mur- 
ray made popular on a Victor record 
in 1912, was one of Tim’s funniest. 
Another was “Great Balls of Fire," 
in which he tore off his tie and rolled 
on the floor, in a wild burlesque of 
early rock music. 

But it is worth noting that in Tiny 
Tim's enth’e production there was not 
an off-color line; not a single risque 
“gag*” — a fact that should make it 
memorable in night club history. The 
entire production was completely 
clean. 

“Tiptoe Through the Tulips," of 
course, concluded the program. Sit- 
ting near me was a woman whose 
little boy couldn't have been more 
than five or six. He sat in her lap 
throughout the evening and remained 
quiet until Tim began the “Tulip" 
song. 

Then the boy jumped down and 
walked forward as close to the stage 
as he could get. There he rapturously 
drank in every note. His mother told 
me he had been waiting expectantly 
for that song the entire evening. 

Before Tim left the stage, he said 
he wished to express his thanks to 
several parsons, including the orches- 
tra members who had ably assisted 
him and a number of men concerned 
with the production of his show. He 
then went on, in words to the follow- 
ing effect: 

“I especially should like to thank 
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two wonderful people who are my 
guests tonight. One is Mr. Jim Walsh, 
who has come all the way from Vir- 
ginia to see me. He is the world’s 
greatest authority on old popular rec- 
ords and old-time artists. 

“When people ask me where I ob- 
tained all my information about such 
things I tell them I wasn’t around 
when the old records were being 
made, and that I learned what I know 
from the hundreds of hours I spent 
in the New York Public Library 
and other places reading Professor 
Walsh's articles in HOBBIES Mag- 
azine. Those articles were largely re- 
sponsible for developing my act. Will 
Professor Walsh please stand up, so 
we can turn the spotlight on him?" 

(Tim called me “Professor Walsh" 
several times. He evidently confused 
me with my university-educated cat, 
Professor Plum Duff Walsh, who is 
the only member of my family with 
the right to sport a Ph.D. title.) 

I stood, and said, as the spotlight 
searched me out: 

“I’m here, Tim, and thank you very 
much. But I want to ask you one 
thing — did you bring the g'reat bass 
singer, Mr. Weltzin B. Blix, with you 
tonight, or did he fail to show up?" 

Laughingly, Tim quickly arose to 
the occasion by telling the audience he 
had bought some old Edison records 
which he hadn’t been able to play. I 
had sung to him the songs on some of 
them, he said, and had told him that 
one was a rendition of “When the 
Bell in the Lighthouse Rings Ding 
Dong” by the gifted but mysterious 
Mr. Blix. 

“He made only one record," Tim 
exclaimed gleefully, “and I've got it!" 


Collector's Item — Limited Edition 
EDNA WHITE — Trumpet Virtuoso 


Tim then introduced . . the other 
one of my wonderful guests, Pearl 
Ann Reeder, Editor of my favorite 
magazine, HOBBIES." And Miss 
Reeder unassumingly took a bow. 

I still was standing, so I asked Tim 
if I might sneak in a "commercial." 
“I’m going to write an article about 
our meeting/' I said, “for the Sep- 
tember HOBBIES, and I hope some 
of the audience will buy it and help 
us to sell a few more copies." 

Tim replied he’d be looking forward 
to this article, which is having to 
appear in two installments instead 
of the one I planned. Then Tim closed 
his act with the “Tiptoe" song. 

Tiny Tim had worked so hard I 
should not have been surprised, when 
I dropped in, with Miss Reeder, at 
his dressing room, to find him in a 
state of collapse, but he was in full 
command of himself. In the dressing- 
room we met a man who introduced 
(Continued on page 98) 


CHRISTMAS Tunes 15 REGINA 


1028 

1029 

1162 

1423 

3026 

3028 

3029 

3030 

3031 

3032 
1039 
1249 


Still Night, Holy Night — 
(Christmas Song) 

O Sanctissima — (Christmas Song) 
Adeste Fideiis (Hymn) 

O Tannebaum, (O Christmas tree) 
Come Hither Ye Children (Xmas) 
White Christmas 
Jingle Bells 
Noel 

Hark, The Herald Angels Sing 
Santa Claus is Coming to Town 
Ave Maria 
Auld Lang Syne 


Price $5-00 each 


Add $1.50 for packing and postage. 


Christmas Times also for other size Regina 
Boxes. 27", $15 each; 20% ", $10 each; 12 >4". 
Si each; 11", $4 each- Tunes: Silent Night, 
Holy Night; Adeste Fideiis, & Ave Maria. 

Not necessary to send any money now. Just 
send order. We will bill you when ordor is 
ready. 

Lloyd G. Kelley bought ouL the Regina 
Music Box business in 1940, and since that 
time has been making and selling Regina 
tune discs. 


12" L.P. record 
Selections made in 1921-’57 
"SOUND OF THE 
TRUMPET” 

Debutante (Clark) - Civil 
War Medley - Then You’ll 
Remember Me - Sweet 
Genevieve - Carnival of 
Venice - Intermezzo 

§10 prepaid 

CHANDLER 

73 James St., Greenfield, Mass. 01301 
See articles about Edna White in Jim Walsh’s 
Dept., May, June, July, 1906, my07 



With our new machinery we can now make 
all sizes discs up to the 27" and in the near 
future will also make many sizes of the Sym- 
phoncon and Polyphon disc, etc. 

We have a line selection of ail types of 
music boxes for sale. Always interested in 
buying one or a collection; and offer our 
services with 30 years’ experience in restoring 
mechanical musical instruments. 

REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., INC. 

Lloyd G. Kelley 
Sawnee Bean Road 
Thetford Center, Vt. 05075 
A.C. (802) 785-2669 
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MiEsic Boxes 

\ Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm j 

I gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- i 
\ SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are \ 

\ money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. = 

[ Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. = 

j Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item = 

j offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty \ 

= of work on them to be in flawless condition. \ 

E Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. = 

1 Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island j 
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Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

(EaUb. SwUurland IMS) 

Complete Repair Service - All Types 
Ail Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought &. Sold 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 
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WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 

Particularly the following; 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten -Inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DB LUXE 
lctbols 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOFHONB 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Diaque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTEPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE" and 'TRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 26c. — Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver, 
Colorado 80205 ©12698 


SHEET MUSIC; Old popular, 260.000 
songs. A-Z. No list yet, — Robert Green- 
law, Room 412, 307 No. Rampart Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90026. d6276 


SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands 
of popular, late 1800s to date. We also 
buy. — McNeill, 1117 South Taylor Ave., 
Oak Park, Til. 60304 d3253 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


REMEMBER RADI07 Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings 
available from radio's golden age. — Lee 
Book, Box 6338, Pittsburgh, Pa. o6276 


"I A NOS AND ROLLS 


COLLECTOR will pay top prices for 
Ampico piano rolls, especially the large 
Jumbo B Model rolls. — Kuykendall, 2510 
Kenmore Ct., Austin, Tex. 78703 fl22741 


OLD PIANO ROLLS for sale. Free 
monthly lists. Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte, 
blues, foreign, rags, S8-note standards, 
Aeolian pipe organ & grand. — Vi & Si's 
Antiques, 28 Clifford Heights, Amherst, 
N.Y. 14226 06829 


WANTED; Cylinder phonographs & 
records, open horn disc phonographs, 
music boxes & discs, piano & organ rods, 
player organ, pathe operatic records. — 
T. Gratello, 2614 Central, Alameda, Calif. 

myl22971 


ANTIQUE piano, c. 1800. Historic 
George Astor, museum piece. Completely 
restored. Price .$2,000. Pictures, details, 
25c. — Box 377, Gobles, Mich. 49055. 

01861 
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GWEN HARRISON ANTIQUES 
810 South Harrison Cushing, Okla. 74023 

Phones: 918— CA 5-1390 or CA 5-0638 


Dear HOBBIES Family: 

"Into each life some rain must fall . . 
BUT THAT SHOULDN’T NECESSARILY 
MEAN A "DAILY GULLY WASHING DEL- 
UGE!" Which is just about what I have had 
since my last big Doll ad in the March issue 
of HOBBIES. And for this reason, I haven’t 
been able to get an ad in since. Even ■ now, 
I don’t have time, space, or money to- "visit" 
with you as I really like to do, and this peeves 
me more than "somewhat" for, as most of 
you know by now, I do love to talk! Thought 
you might like to know, however, that most 
of my troubles have been due to the fact that 
I have been remodeling a little grocery store 
and a f ive-room house just across the street 
from my home, to be a ‘Country SLore" Annex 
and a DOLL HOUSE AND MUSEUM In ad- 
dition to my present place of business it Is 
now almost complete. And I soon plan to write 
you a full account of the many experiences in- 
volved therein. You won’t BELIEVE IT! 

But for now, I must just say, I've missed 
you, and am very happy Lo be back. Now I 
must get rid of gobs of sLuff to make room 
for those 1500 dolls. So, how about a little 
help? 

Am listing various and sundry items, hit 
or miss, just looking around my place from 
ONE SPOT, and calling them as I see ’em. 

This ad will be continued for the next 3 or 
four months, so don’t miss a word. If you 
don’t sec what you want, write me. I prob- 
ably have it! Better yet, come find it your- 
self — cheaper that way. No postage etc. And 
now, for starters. I offer the following: 
ADVERTISING ITEMS: 

COCA COLA: a. Hanging wall clock, electric, 
from grocery store, enameled sheet iron. 
"Drink Coca Cola" emblem in center, IS" 
dia. works. $35. b. Reel, tin tray, pretty girl 
drinking from coke bottle, excellent paint 
$5. c. Hanging outsfde thermometer: Shaped 
like Coke bottle, painted tin, dated 192*1, 
$15. d. Another not so old, but nice, undated 
17" t., 5" widest part, $7.50. e. Still another 
gold colored metal approx. 6" t., 3" w. $3. 
f. Coke glasses, clear with white enameled 
Coke emb. 5c size, (remember?) When have 
you seen a Coke glass? 6 for $5. 

BEER; 

a. Ash tray, cream colored china, red “Coors” 
$3 p.p. Miniature amber beer bottles "Fal- 
staff" (salt & pepper shakers) $4.50 each, 
p.p. Miniature yellow CHINA beer botLle 
salt shaker, cork bolLom. Red "Coors" $5. 
Round Tin tray, good paint, Falstaff $3.50. 
(no picture). 

AUTOMOBILE ITEMS: 

a. Wrought iron extending fender luggage 
rack $25. b. Ancient straight WINDSHIELD 
frame (iron) and with glass inLact but 
cracked across one corner, photo available, 
$50 (don’t know exact date but could be 
early as 1912 maybe earlier, c. Orange and 
white slag gearshift knob $8.50. d. Book: 
Dykes Automobile & Gasoline Engine En- 
cyclopedia. 20th cdiLion, approx. 1500 pp. 
"The Elementary Principles, Construction. 
Operation and Repair of Automobiles Gaso- 
line Engines. & Automobile Electric Svs- 
tcras: including Trucks, Tractors, Motor 
Coaches, Automotive Diesel Engines, Air- 
craft Engines & Motorcycles. (Every thing 
in the world included in this huge volume. 
Pictures, sketches, working drawings. Old 
fire engines, locomotives, etc. Beginning with 
1910 and continuing through 1943 or '45. 
Cover stained but ALL THERE, $50. 
BOTTLES: 

Clear glass round qt. milk boLtel q> $3.50. Cl. 
gl. round pt. (cream) bottle. $3.50. Cl. gl. 
Vs -pi. cream bottle $1. Whiskey, Amber 
"Four Roses" pt. embossed roses etc. $5. 
Clear gl, fifth, "Hayner" dated, $S.50. Co- 
balt blue violin flask, tabs, $6.50. Deep 
emerald green violin flask (no tabs) blown 
BUBBLY GLASS with embossed music staff 
and notes on front, $18. Amber "Mrs. 
Butterworth, large. $5, same, small, $3.50. 
Cl. gla q s clown, boLLle bank, slotted top, 
(Grapettc) Camden Ark. 1953. $5. Avon 
Pony Post Decanter (tall) $12.50. Cl. glass 
McGrcagov Horse head $5. Cl. gl. "Haig & 
Haig" pinch bottle, white enamel, $6. Min- 
iature perfume botLle, flgural "ROSE O’Neill 
ICewple," no top $20. 

BANKS: 

Tin "Happy Days” Barren (Cheln) $12. White 
China Standing Pin with Oklahoma State 
profile on tummy, $10. Cast iron elephant 
with howdah. silver paint, $10. Gold pirate 
sitLing on chest, metal, $12. Bronzed metal 
saddle & cowboy booLs $12. Bronzed metal 
Stage Coach $12. HUGE CHALKWARE 
COCKER SPANIEL DOG, black with beau- 
Liful brown GLASS EYES, $20. Huge Chalk- 
ware TURKEY, natural colors, $17.50. Huge 
Chalk ware LAMB, white with cole slaw 
Lype wool, big blue eyes looking to side, 
small chip off one foot, no harm, easily 
fixed, $15. 


DOLLS & TOYS: 

17" blonde "Terri Lee” orig. clothes, . S18. 50. 
Rare COLORED 17" "JERRI LEE”, face 
retouched, nude, $37.50. 13" "Betsy McCall" 
nude, $15. 15" “Linda Williams" original 
clothe fi , $20. 19" Cissy, Madame Alexander 
orlg. organdie party dress and shoes etc. 
$30. 8" Cissette, Mdm. Alex, nude, $10. 

SLory Book "Muffle” orig. clothes $8.50. 
Vogue "Ginny" orig. clothes, $8.50. Vogue 
"Ginnette" in diaper, $6.50. Colored "Am- 
osandra" shows some wear, dressed, $10. 
"Gerber Baby" $17.50. "Chatty Cathy" orig 
clothes $15. "Chatty Baby" orig. clothes 
$12.50. 15" comp. “Toni” orig. clothes $20. 
"Toni” nude, $15. 

Madame Alex. S" "Wendy” orig. clothes, 
$15. "Wendy” nude, $12.50. "Sonja Heine" 
(face retouched) chip off one heel, as Is $26. 
Orig. McGuffy "Anna" Mm. Alex. 18" orig. 
clothes, face retouched but good, $18. Orig. 
15" “Ann Shirley” Effanbec, orig. clothes 
perfect. $37.50. Orig. cloth "Alice in Won- 
derland” 1924 issue by Madame Alex, as 
pictured August HOBBIES, $27.50. Orig. 
Mdm. Alex. “Alice in Wonderland" 1937 
issue pictured same page, perfect but nude, 
$37.50. 15" orgi. "Scarlett O'Hara" 12" 

comp. 1937 ssuc Madame Alexander, all 

orig. cloLhes, buL faded, very good cond $35. 
Orig. label still intact. Scarce rare collector’s 
doll. 17" bisque "Bonnie Babe" sgd Georg- 
ina Avcrill, dressed In real baby christening 
gown hat, booties, etc. The rarest of the 
rare, $285. All bisque frozen Charlotte type, 
movable arms only 5" t. blonde molded hair, 
huge blue eyes to side, nude. $10. (Japan) 
Toy Scboenhul GRAND PIANO. Mahogany 
finish case with American Sheraton style 

legs, excelelnt cond. with most of orig. label 
$50. CasL iron HU BLEY FIRE TRUCK with 
helmeled driver ladder missing, otherwise 
all there, cast iron wheels etc, $37.50. Paint- 
ed tin COW, move tail and she "Moos”. 
Excellent paint, $15. Real BABY SHOES, 
new but OLD, from old store sLock, black 
Mary Jane Lype straps, all sizes, $5 pr. 

Draw outline of your doll's foot for size. 

Postage paid on these. Toy wash board, 
tin panel, wood frame, old, $7.50 p.p. Min- 
iature solid walnut rolling pin, one-piece, 
Lurncd handles, approx. 2" 1. $5. Old woven 
reed doll buggy wth eiscnglass windows on 
sides, (one cracked) movable hood, very 
good cond. $25 crated. 

TOOTHPICKS: 

Starch Blue & Maroon Slag (Marble glass) 
sLraiglu panels, very old, $18.50. Clear gl. 
straight panels, very old. $28.50. Clear gl. 
side container q gd. $25. Deep amber "Holly 
Band" pauern. (Like Holly Amber) but 
NO Opaque panels $40. Maybe Chocolate 
amber(?) Blue & white slag footed urn, $15. 
Cobalt blue glass hat (stippled) $10. Vase- 
line Oaken Bucket with bail, large, tooth- 
pick or match, $17.50. Cl. gl. handled barrel 
- sLippIcd, $6.50. Pr. of fine PORCELAIN 
LooLhpicks one with Revolutionary period 
costumed man on front (George Washing- 
ton style) the other with berufflcd wigged 
lady some style (Martha) on front. $15 ea. 

CLEAR & COLORED GLASS: 

Almond Thumbprint flat sauce. Finest flint 
$6.50. Ruby Thumbprint water tumbler, 
finest flint, $17.50. GIANT SQUARE ASH- 
BURTON MUGS. Set of 6, extremely heavy 
brilliaiu glass wiLh bluish tint, sham and 
kickup, faint signature in bases but can’t 
make out, $15 ea. Flute (Flint) goblet, $20. 
Set of 6 Flute Flint HANDLED FOOTED 

tumblers, flaring sides. $17-50 ea. Carnival 
“Tree of Life" saucer, $5. Green "Tree of 
Life" large bowl with wide foldover rim, 
$27.50. Green Tree of Life saucer, $5. Vase- 
line "Tree of Life" sauce $6.00. Clear "Tree 
of Life" plate, $10 (have 2). Green "Treo 
of Life" Footed sauce or Master Salt $7.50. 
Clear glass Diamond Sunburst plates (2) 
$10 ea. PINK BALTIMORE PEAR LARGE 
BOWL. SANDWICH. STIPPLED. RARE — 
$65. STARCH BLUE OPAQUE FIERY 
OPALESCENT LARGE BOWL. SIGNED 
MCK. (McKee) $50. Custard glass creamer, 
Blackberry band, signed McK. (McKee) 
$17.50. Silver Deposit on cl. gl. open sugar 

and interior ribbed creamer, $15 set. Mer- 
cury glass spooner or urn, footed, on low 
standard, with gold lining $25. Mercury gl. 
witches ball which exactly fits top of above 
and looks great, $10. An extra ball identical 
same price. Fostoria "American" double 
shot whiskey glass, also makes fine tooth- 
pick or match holder, old, finest flint, sun- 
burst base, $S.50 ea. (have 4). "SAND- 
WICH STAR" square pint decanter, ground 
neck, no stopper, FINEST FLINT rare find, 
perfecL, $75. Sandwich green "Cabbage leaf" 
creamer S35. Miniature cobalt free blown 

cruet. $17. oO. Postage extra, stamp please. 

5 day return privilege. 

oc 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 40) 

himself as a lawyer from East Ten- 
nessee. 

When I remarked that many years 
ago I lived in East Tennessee as a 
reporter and editorial writer for the 
Johnson City Press , he exclaimed: 

“I knew your face was familiar! 
I’m Ernie Ballou from Bristol! My 
brother, Bill Ballou, was a Johnson 
City lawyer, and so was my father, 
W. W. Ballou! I used to see you there 
and I knew your face, although it's 
probably been 30 years since we’ve 
met!” 

I remembered Mr. Ballou’s brother 
and, especially, his father, very well 
indeed. With the latter, who was an 
elderly man when I knew him, I used 
to engage in many long- street-corner 
literary discussions. I especially re- 
member one heated argument we had 
concerning which great author had 
given the world the largest number of 
immortal comic characters, Shakes- 
peare or Dickens? “W. W.” declaimed 
strongly in favor of Shakespeare, 
but I spoke up with equal fervor 
for Dickens. 

I forgot to mention in its right 
place that, before I left Tim’s hotel 
suite, he gave me a copy of his new 
book, “Beautiful Thoughts,” which 
consists mainly of philosophical utter- 
ances he has saved because they ap- 
peal to him, although there is also a 
poem of his own in praise of the film 
star, Elizabeth Taylor. 

The book is inscribed: “To my 
friend, Mr. Jim Walsh, a pleasure to 
know you. Tiny Tim, 52469.” That 
number is Tim's abbreviated method 
of writing “May 24, 1969.” 

The following Monday evening con- 
cluded Tiny Tim’s engagement in Chi- 
cago. He since has been making the 
rounds of several cities, appearing in 
bookshops and autographing copies of 
“Beautiful Thoughts.” But he is soon 
to return to Hollywood and appear 
in a movie called “Good Guys, Bad 
Guys,” in which the star will be his 
favorite actor Robert Mitchum. Tim 
will sing the title tune for the show. 

As I returned to Virginia, where 
I found all my cats well and radiantly 
happy to be reunited with me, I had 
a well defined feeling that Tiny Tim 
is no “flash in the pan,” but that he 
is a truly talented, clean-living gentle- 
man who deserves his success and is 
likely to go on being a stellar attrac- 
tion for a long time to come. 

Whatever may be in his future, I 
hope to meet him again and he always 
will have my best wishes in whatever 
he undertakes. “Show Business” 
would rank much higher in my re- 
gard if it had more unpretentious, 
sincere, clean-living performers like 
Tiny Tim. 


(The End) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

r,>nrtnrted hv JIM WALSH 


Ferdinand 

Himmelreich, 

“ The Blind Pianist” 

By JIM WALSH 

I. A Mystery Solved 

Last spring, when I was in Chi- 
cago, I went to the Public Library 
on North Michigan Avenue and 
found the answer to a question that 
had been puzzling me. 

For some time I had been plan- 
ning an article about Ferdinand 
Himmelreich, who was known dur- 
ing his lifetime as “The Blind Pian- 
ist/' However, I had been baffled by 
the problem of how Himmelreich, 
who was said to have been blind 
since he was 5, could have studied, 
with a number of eminent teachers 
and profited by their instruction. 

It seemed impossible that the 
teachers could have taught him to 
read conventional music, yet how 
otherwise could they have helped 
him? I knew nothing of piano tech- 
nique, but I wondered if he merely 
had memorized the music as his in- 
structors played it, or whether they 
had used a system of "translating" 
ordinary music into something like 
Braille. Even if they had, Himmel- 
reich obviously could not have “read" 
such music while his fingers were 
traversing the keyboard. So, I was 
left wondering. 

The mystery was solved, however, 
when I found, in the New York 
Times for Monday, December 13, 
1937, an account of Himnielreich's 
death two days earlier and learned 


he was not totally blind. Instead, he 
had sufficient vision to be able to 
see the keyboard with the aid of 
specially installed, powerful lights. 

Also brought out in the death no- 
tice was something which most col- 
lectors of Himmelreich records prob- 
ably do not know — that, aside from 
his recording work, he was known 
better as a pipe organ player than 
as a pianist. 

Incidentally, I believe that Him- 
melreich is the first pianist about 
whom I have written a HOBBIES 
biographical sketch. But now I shall 
let the obituary notice tell its own 
story. 

It was headed: 

FERD. HIMMELREICH, 
NOTED ORGANIST, 57 
Played 9 Years at Wanamaker’s 
Here and in Philadelphia — 
Nearly Blind Since Birth 

Now I quote: 

■‘LAIJKUL SPRINGS. N.J.. Dec. 12.— 
Ferdinand Himmelreich, who became 
widely known as an organist in spite of 
almost total blindness since boyhood, 
died at his home here last night in his 
58 th year. 

■‘Porn in New York, he was blind in 
one eye and had only about 10 per cent 
vision in the other after the age of 5. 
Specially designed, powerful lights fo- 
cused on the keyboard helped him to 
overcome Ids impairment of vision. 

“For nine years Mr. Himmelreich 
played the organ at the John Wana- 
maker stores in New York and Phila- 
delphia. He played also at the Straw - 
bridge and (Mother and Gimbel stores, 
and for four seasons was at Haddon 
Hall. Atlantic CiLy. Known also as a 
pianist and composer, he frequently had 
appeared with Rudy Vallee’s Orchestra 
and had done considerable recording. 

"Surviving are his widow; a son, Ken- 
neth H., of Gloucester, and a stepson. 
Franklin TC. Chandler of Laurel Springs.’' 


IL Early Recordings 

“The Blind Pianist" obviously was 
of German descent, at least on his 
father's side. One of my friends who 
knows German says his family name 
may be translated as “Kingdom of 
Heaven." 

Even before Himmelreich began 
making talking machine records, his 
name appeared both as a composer 
and a player in catalogs of music 
rolls. My collection of player piano 
reference material is scant, but in 
a ciothbound catalog issued by the 
Aeolian Company in July, 1905, T 
find a roll 8094, “Valse Brillante," 
the composer of which is given as 
F. M. Himmelreich. He probably also 
played it, but names of the artists 
who cut the rolls were not included. 

In a 1925 catalog of Ampico rolls 
appears 51663E, “Believe Me if All 
Those Endearing Young Charms," 
with the comment: “This favorite old 
Irish air is charmingly set forth in 
one of Mr. HimmelreicVs well- 
known transcriptions." 

There will be a reference later to 
an Edison Diamond Disc by Himmel- 
reich of this beloved old song. 

What seems to have been the pian- 
ist’s fh'st disc record was issued by 
Victor in May, 1912, as 17055, and 
combined his transcription of “The 
Rosary” with Lange’s “Flower Song," 
by the Neapolitan Trio. 

The monthly supplement contains 
a small profile photograph of Him- 
melreich. It shows him as a delicately 
featured, sharp-nosed man. He is 
wearing glasses, but nothing about 
the picture suggests blindness. The 
annotation reads: 

"An attractive instrumental double is 
here offered, the first selection being a 
fine transcription of the fluorite Rosary, 
by Ferdinand Himmelreich, the well- 
known pianist. Mr. Himmelreich is a 
most unusual player in many respects, 
one of his accomplishments being his 
great skill in improvisation, 

"His technique is quite brilliant, dif- 
ficult double-finger passages in thirds 
and sixths being played with ease. On 
ihe opposite side Is a new Trio record 
of the popular Lange number.” 

Most of this description afterwards 
was published for years in the an- 
nual or semi-annual Victor record 
catalogs. The side view photo was 
also used briefly, but soon was re- 
placed by a full-faced view shown 
with this article. It depicts him as an 
older man. 

Since the great majority of the 
record-buying public liked “The Ro- 
sary" and did not agree with Ernest 
Newman, the eminent English critic, 
that “its greasy chromatics" made 
it “the worst song ever written," the 
Himmelreich record had large and 
steady sales until the advent of elec- 
trical recording in 1925. 



AT THE KEYBOARD. — This picture of 'The Blind Pianist" is reprinted from the Victor 
record supplement for February, 1917. 
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FULL-FACED VIEW— Himmel- 
reich's photograph appeared in 
the large Victor record catalog 
through several editions. The one 
shown here is from the <1920 issue. 


Actually, I cannot recall a record 
he played for any company that was 
cut out of the catalog as long as the 
acoustic method of recording pre- 
vailed. He possibly may have made 
some Olceh hill-and-dale records that 
were discontinued when Okeh switched 
to lateral -cut recording late in 1919, 
but I lack catalogs to confirm or 
disprove this possibility. I merely 
seem to have a dim recollection of 
having read somewhere, years ago, 
a mention of him as an early Okeh 
performer. 

In July, 1912, Victor coupled, on 
another Black Label 10- inch record, 
two favorite sal on -type transcriptions 
by Himmelreich: Nevin’s “Narcis- 
sus/' and Gottschalk's "The Last 
Hope," which music is known nowa- 
days as the melody of “Softly Now 
the Light of Day." The supplement 
comment was: 

"Mr. Himmelrelch’s brilliant and clean- 
cut transcriptions of favorite light clas- 
sics have greatly pleased Victor owners, 
and the announcement of this double, 
containing two highly popular numbers 
by Nevin and Gouschalk, will doubtless 
he most welcome..’' 

But I have got a bit ahead of my- 
self. In June, 1912, Victor had an- 
nounced a 12-inch record, 35223, “Lu- 
cia Sextet — Transcription," played 
by Himmelreich, one of his favorite 
recording numbers. It was paired 
with “Caprice Espanol rendered by 
the pianist-composer, Charles Gilbert 
Spross. This is what the catalog edi- 
tor said: 

"Mr. Himmelreich' s mastery of im- 
provisation is well exhibited in this su- 
perb rendition of the great Lucia Sextet, 
while Mr. Spross gives Mosxkowski’s 
beautiful Caprice in splendid style. Two 
most attractive pianoforte records, hap- 
pily corn hi ned." 

Despite the popularity of these 
first Himmelreich records, a long 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

(Estab. 8wltE«rLu}d 1615) 

Complete Repair Service - All Types 
AM Work Guaranteed 
Finest Instruments Bought &. Sold 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 
139 4th Ave*, Pelham, N.Y. 10803 


time elapsed before he made any new 
ones, so this seems a good place to 
pause and consider his choice of mu- 
sic and technique. Victor obviously 
did not consider him a celebrity pian- 
ist, like Paderewski and De Pack- 
man n, who then recently had begun 
making records that only imperfectly 
mirrored their art, or Himmelreich 
would not have been restricted to the 
double-faced, Black Label category 
and to performing "light classics." 

He was a player, however, whose 
delicate style of playing recorded 
better than that of the giants. Their 
Herculean performances simply could 
not be coped with by early recording 
methods. 

Imagine, for instance, any effort 
to record Mom Rosenthal's hammer- 
ing technique if he had been alive in 
1912! There probably were no truly 
representative recordings of a great 
pianist of the classical school until 
Sergei Rachmaninoff made his re- 
markable Edison Diamond Discs in 
1918-19. 

But Himmelreich’s gentle methods 
and his choice of old familiar music 
did not overtax the recording tech- 
niques of the acoustic period. As for 
his improvisations, they seem, to a 
far from expert .listener, to consist 
largely of a fondness for arpeggios 
and frequent sweeps of his hands 
across the keyboard as variations 
of the straight melody. 

Without going deeply into that, 
he seems to me to have been re- 
corded better than any other pianist 
of his time. I find little to choose 
from between his Victor and Edison 
discs when both are in good con- 
dition. 

III. Later Victor Records 

It seems strange that, since Himmel- 
reich’s first records achieved so much 


Collector's Item — Limited Edition 

EDNA WHITE — Trumpet Virtuoso 

12" L.P. record 
Selectfons made In 1921-‘57 
"SOUND OF THE 
TRUMPET" 

DebiitanLe (Clark) - Civil 
War Medley - Then You’ll 
Remember Me - Sweet 
Genevieve - Carnival of 
Venice - Intermezzo 

S1Q prepaid 

CHANDLER 

73 James St., Greenfield, Mass. 0130L 
See articles about Edna White in Jfm Walsh’s 
Dept., May, June, July. 1966. my07 



CHRISTMAS Tunes 15 V 2 " REGINA 

102S Still Night, Holy Night— 
(Christmas Song) 

L029 O Sancrissima — (Christmas Song) 
1162 AdesLe Fidelis (Hymn) 

1423 O Tannebaum, (O Christmas tree) 
3026 Come Hither Ye Children (Xmas) 
30?N WhiLe Christmas 

3029 Jingle Bells 

3030 Noel 

3031 Hark, The Herald Angels Sing 

3032 Santa Claus is Coming to Town 
1039 Ave Maria 

1249 Auld Lang Syne 

Price $5.00 each 

Add $1.50 for packing and postage. 

Christmas Tunes also for other size Regina 
Boxes. 27". Slo each; 20-Y,". $10 each; 12y ( ", 
$4 each; U", $4 each. Tunes; Silent Night, 
Holy Night; Adeste Fidelis, & Ave Marla. 

Not necessary to send any money now. Just 
send order. We will bill you when order is 
ready. 

Lloyd G. Kelley bought out the Regina 
Music Box business in 1940. and since that 
time has been making and selling Regina 
tune discs. 

With our new machinery we can now make 
all sizes discs up to the 27" and in the near 
future will also make many sizes of the Sym- 
phoneon and Potyphon disc, etc. 

We have a Cine selection of all types of 
music boxes for sale. Always interested in 
buying one or a collection; and offer our 
services with 30 years’ experience in restoring 
mechanical musical instruments. 

REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., INC. 
Lloyd G. Kelley 
Sawnee Bean Road 
Thetford Center, Vt. 05075 
A.C. (802) 785-2669 

dc 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, aingle- faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
l abels 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Disque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE" and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 




Mast® Boxes 

i Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm \ 

gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- : 

! SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT” hence you are \ 

: money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. : : 

; Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. : 

[ Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item j 

: offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty \ 

: of work on them to be in flawless condition. \ 

: Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. = 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island \ 

: rtr : 

iiitiaiitmiMMiQMimtiiMiaii'imtMnaiiMHiiimaiiiimiiiMDmiiiiiilimmMiiuiMDimiiiimmmiiMiiiitaMimmiMaiiiimiiiiioim.ilMiMaimiiMiMu 
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FIRST SONG ABOUT THE PHONO- 
GRAPH. — "The Song of Mister Phonograph," 
generally believed to be the first musical 
composition inspired by Thomas A. Edison's 
invention, was published in 1878. It was 
written, under the assumed name of H. H. 
H. vonOgraph, by a 15-year-old boy, Henry 
Holden Huss, who was, many years later, 
one of Ferdinand Himmelreich’s teachers. 



popularity, his name did not appear 
ag'ain in a Victor supplement until 
February, 1917, when he played, on 
18194, “Carnival of Venice — Varia- 
tions, “ and his own composition, 
“Whispering- Winds — Reverie.” 

The supplement contains an excel- 
lent photo of him, shown with this 
article. He was seated at the piano. 
However, there was no sign of the 
powerful lights he was accustomed 
to use. The description reads: 

“In offering the old 'Carnival of Ven- 
ice,’ with variations of his own. Mr. 
Himmelreich will bring pleasure to many 
who remember his operatic and other 
transcriptions in the past. The tune is 
decorated with sparkling arpeggios, rip- 
pling scale passages and fairy-like trills, 
such as reveal the special idiom of the 
pianoforte. 


“The artist’s own composition, ‘Whis- 
pering Winds,' appears to be in the na- 
ture of an improvisation, for it has a 
captivating air of being unpremeditated.” 

“The Blind Pianist” next was heard 
from on Victor record 18245, when 
he played what captious critics would 
term “two old chestnuts,” “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold,” and “Lis- 
ten to the Mocking Bird.” The cata- 
log editor made this sensible com- 
ment: 

“The world of music ought to be grate- 
ful to Himmelreich for restoring to popu- 
larity a style of piano playing that al- 
most died out with Sigismund Thalberg. 
Before the overpowering, passionate ro- 
manticism of Liszt and Rubenstein, Thal- 
berg's pearly runs, clean-cut arpeggios, 
even trills, and singing legato tone had 
perforce to go, but though music gained 
immeasurably in emotional expressive- 
ness. it lost something of grace and 
technique. 

“ ’Listen to the Mocking Bird’ is an 
old coloratura air of Jenny Lind’s day, 
and Himmelreich has allowed his tran- 
scriptive fancy to turn it into its na- 
tural pianistic paraphrase — a bravura 
salon-piece. Similar treatment has been 
accorded to ‘Silver Threads Among the 
Gold.' ’’ 

Himmelrejch’s final Victor record 
was announced in August, 1917, and 
coupled two more cherished “old- 
timers,” “The Last Rose of Summer,” 
and “Blue Bells of Scotland.” It is 
always a pleasure to quote James 
Edward Richardson, who in 1916, be- 
gan serving- as Victor's best catalog- 
editor and supplement editor: 

“18305. Berlioz, the famous French 
composer, singled out ‘The Last Hose of 
Summer’ as the one number worthy of 
praise in Flo tow's ‘Martha’ — the work in 
which it was first introduced. ‘The de- 
licious Irish air,’ he says, 'was so simply 
and poetically sung by Patti that its 
fragrance alone was enough to disinfect 
the rest of the work.' 

“Mr. Himmelreich’s piano improvisa- 
tions are very tasteful, the free use of 
arpeggios serving to suggest the Irish 
harp which might have accompanied the 
old melody in the days before Moore 
wrote his familiar verses which are now 
universally associated with the tune. 
Himmelreich precedes his variations on 
the old Scottish tune. 'Blue Bells of 
Scotland' with some striking bell imita- 
tions. The melody is then decorated with 
brilliantly played ornamentations.” 

Probably the fact that the United 
States by this time was “up to its 
neck” in World War I, and recording 
artists were being dropped instead of 
added to the Victor payroll, was re- 
sponsible for Himmelreich’s making 
no more discs for the Camden com- 
pany. His records, however, contin- 
ued to be in steady demand. 

IV. Edison Cylinders and Okeh 
and Edison Discs 

Ferdinand Himmelreich first be- 
came known as an Edison recording 
artist in February, 1913, when he 
played “Nearer, My God, to Thee” on 
Blue Amberol cylinder 1647. In all 
probability this hymn was selected 
because the band of the Titanic, 
known as the largest steamship in 
the world, had played it while the 
great steamer sank after colliding 
with an iceberg. Here is part of the 
supplement description: 

. . The wonderful love that every- 
one cherishes for this beloved old hymn 
has been graphically shown twice within 
the last few years. When President Mc- 
Kinley lay dying from an assassin’s bul- 
let it was on his lips to the very last, 
and when the great steamship. 'Titanic,' 
sank in mid -ocean in April 1912. it was 



IN LATER LIFE. — This photo- 
graph, taken a few years before 
Ferdinand Himmelreich died, ap- 
peared in a 1935 issue of the 
musical magazine. The Etude , 
which said that the pianist had 
"an amazing gift for improvisa- 
tion." 


being played by the band and sung by 
the doomed passengers even as the boat 
took her final plunge. 

“This piano rendition by Ferdinand 
Himmelreich is particularly impressive, 
as he introduces a series of chords 
giving a most interesting effect of 
chimes.” 

A month later, on 1726, Himmel- 
reich played variations on another of 
his favorite numbers, “Annie Laurie.” 
The Blue Amberol catalog for April, 
1914, published a thumb-nail cut of 
(Continued on page 49) 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 26c. — Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver, 
Colorado 80206 012698 


SHEET MUSIC: Old popular, 250,000 
songs. A-Z. No list yet. — Robert Green- 
law, Room 412, 307 No. Rampart Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90026. d6276 


SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands 
of popular, late 1800s to date. We also 
buy. — McNeill, 1117 South Taylor Ave„ 
Oak Park, 111. 60304 d3253 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


REMEMBER RADIO? Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings 
available from radio’s golden age. — Lee 
Book, Box 633S, Pittsburgh, Pa. apG27G 


NEW 40-page catalog now ready, thou- 
sands of recordings, etc. $2.50 refund- 
able. — Holyoke Gardens 4B, Holyoke, 
Mass. 01040 ja3S82 


RECORDER OWNERS, don’t let your 
recorder gather dust. Get some use out 
of it, make new friends, receive tapes. 
— Universal Tape Pals. 7214 No. 34th 
St.. Omaha. Nebr. 68112 nl.422 


PIANOS AND ROLLS 


COLLECTOR will pay top prices for 
Ampico piano rolls, especially the large 
iumbo B Model rolls. — Kuykendall. 2510 
Kenmore Ct., Austin, Tex. 78703 fl22741 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs & 
records, open horn disc phonographs, 
music boxes & discs, piano & organ rolls, 
player organ, pathe operatic records. — 
T. Gratello, 2614 Central, Alameda, Calif. 

myl22971 
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OLD GERMAN and French bisque 
dolls: also modern collectibles. SASE for 
list. — J. Whorton, 1604 Sth Avo. West. 
Birmingham, Ala. 35208 nl3Gl 


COLLECTOR’S DOLLS. Always a nice 
selection at sensible prices. Large de- 
tailed list. 25c. — Mrs. Lloyd Hollister, 
235 Goshen, North Little Rock, Ark. 

ja3253 


PRIVATE COLLECTION dressed 
French, German, up to 44". Mall order 
or appointment. — Helen Fields, 1470 
Egmont Place, Far Rockaway, N. Y. 
Phone 212 - FA 7-2470. Jel28041 


DOLLS FOR SALE. German bisque. 
Character, old composition. — Daisy Car- 
doza, 1780 Buena Vista Ave., Livermore, 
Calif. 94550. Ph. 416-447-3116. mhl22511 


BISQUE, China dolls; Globe lamps; 
plates. Marked. List and one colored pho- 
to 26c. — Doll Delights, Selden, Kans. 
67757 d3SS21 


ARKANSAS "Little People'’ hickory 
nut dolls, 18 characters, toll, $L76 

each postpaid in U.3.A. — Mrs. C. Hall, 
3503 N. 23, Ft. Smith. Ark. 72902 jaS004 


THE ENCHANTED Doll House on Rl 
7 In Manchester Center, Vt., is hoping 
you'll come see us this year or write 
for our catalog of miniatures, 25c. See 
our ad in Mlniaturia. d 642 01 


DOLL HOUSE. All wood, scaled 1" to 
1'. Send 10c for brochure describing our 
"Turn of Century" model, $9a. — Rlnli, 
Bon 2486, Olive Orange, Calif. 92665 

mhGQOS 


HAND-MADE DOLLS: jr Westem Set- 
tler," 10", antique look, $4.25. Real Pea- 
nut Baby, $1. — Second Chance Dolls, 
The Forks, Ukiah. Calif. 95482 d3Q23 


AUTHENTIC Clarmald dolls. Rare boy 
and girl Brus. Colored or natural Fash- 
ions, Jumeaus, Beltons, Steiners, Poutys 
3 4"' to 24" Bye -Los, Three Faced baby, 
Finley, Blue Boy. Geo. Martha Wash- 
ington. LUO oLher rare parkin and china 
dolls. Our trade-name and date incised. 
Price list for stamp. Croup photos 50c. 
Formerly with Mamma Clear. Satisfac- 
tion or refund. — Clara M. Wade, 59 1L 
McClain Lane, Paradise. Calif, 9G9G9 

f36501 


Fine copies of rare Lady Bru, 
closed mouth Brus, Boy and Girl 
Brus, unusual Jumeaus i n c 1 u ding 
“Laughing Boy.” Fashions, Poutys, 
Steiners, etc. Authentic detail, finest 
French bisque high fired, my name 
and date incised, so they can never 
be sold as old. Formerly with my 
mother (Clara Wade). Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Group photos: Brus 60c; 
Jumeaus, Fashions, 50c; Poutys, etc. 
60c. — Neva Wade Garnett, Calli-Lou 
Doll Shop, 1881 Marywood Dr., Para- 
dise, Calif. 95969 d38401 


ALEXANDER DOLLS: Current and 
discontinued numbers. 20c for lists. Will 
buy dolls. — Elma Dorman, Starkville, 
Miss. 30759 mh!24201 


DOLLS FOR SALE: Antique dolls, 
French, German and Character. State 
wants. — Wright’s Doll Ranch, 22065 
DeBerry, Colton, Calif. 92324 ja6806 


BEST OFFER Lakes any of these 
items: (a) 27" flirty-cyed Shirley Temple. 
All original oxeepr cue ley. Good con- 
dition. Not dressed. <b) Schoenhut pi- 
ano, 17 V£" I all, all keys piny, some re- 
pair that doesn’t show, (c) Nails used 
for dating railroad ties, 1908-1932 except 
1910 through 191-1. -- Mrs. Reuel Bolin. 
Briggsdale, Colo. 80611 Ph. 303-656-2173. 

nlS44 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 40) 

him, with this informative biograph- 
ical reference; 

“FERDINAND HIMMELREICH, PIAN- 
IST. This artist was born in New York 
City, November 15, 18SG. He seemed fas- 
cinated by the piano even when a child, 
and when hardly 4 years old would pick 
out the notes of any melody he heard. 
At the age of 7 he had already played 
in public, and attained a considerable 
fame. 

"He studied fhe piano, harmony and 
composition under Xavier Schanvenka, 
Henry Holden Huss, Raphael Josefy, and 
Alexander Lambert. Hlmmclrelch’s play- 
ing. while distinguished for brilliancy 
and accuracy of technique, does not, 
however lack expression, and his inter- 
pretations of many famous compositions 
are exceptionally impressive." 

It is intriguing to recall that one 
of those distinguished tea Chet's, Hen- 
ry Holden Huss, as a boy of 15 wrote, 
in 1878, perhaps the first musical 
number ever composed about the 
phonograph. It was called "The Song 
of Mister Phonograph/’ and the 
youthful Huss* name was disguised 
as "H. H. H. von OgTaph.” The cover 
design of the sheet music of this 91- 
year- old song is shown with this ar- 
ticle. 

These named in this Edison cylin- 
der section, were Himmelreich ’s only 
Blue Amberol records in 1913, but 


DOLLS I HAVE HAD. Three different 
proof sheets of 126 rare dolls, sizes 12x9" 
and 17x9". Price $2 for the sot. — Goldie 
Schneider, 1047 W. Main St., Galesburg, 
111. 61401 O120291 


SELLING from private collection: 2 
china dolls, glass eves, one brown, one 
blue. — Dorothy’s Dolls, 2707 E, Gum, 
Evansville. Tnd. 17714 .ia3533 


PORCELAIN, bisque and china copies 
of antique doll heads, hands and feet 
(each indelibly marked with my name 
and year made). 25c for illustrated price 
list. — Fan Sieber, 608 Earon DeKalb 
Road, Wayne, Pa. 10087 d3065 


HAND-MADE DOLLS: Western Set- 
tler. 10". antique look? $4.25. Real Peanut 
Baby, $1. — Second Chance Dolls, The 
Forks, Ukiah. Calif. 954S2 d3023 


ENGLISH WAX $60. Carved ivory doc- 
tor doll >100. A&M S7U. 18" & 22". $60 ea. 
Ef fen bee family, i dolls, $25. Nude Pat- 
scy $17.50. Shirley Temple Ideal $25. 
Ideal mint It" ladies $5. Mint original 
Alexanders, elaborate Queen Elizabeth 
21". 50: 10" $25. Cissettes & Jeffs. $20 

pair. Others $10 up. List 4 stamps. — 
Memo Ola f fee, 955 46th St. West. Bir- 
mingham. Ala. 3520S ja3069 


CANADIAN composition, felts, china, 
rubber, foreign & domestic. List and 
photoslat pictures 50c. — Tex. Box 522. 
New Westminster, B.C.. Canada, ol 26121 


SEND 50c for list of reasonably priced 
antique dolls and related articles. — Mrs. 
Dorsey J. Linn, E. 1, Linn Acres, Bu- 
cyrus, Ohio 4 1820 ja3SG3 


ITALIAN DOLLS: Hand-carved, non- 
commercial Nativity groups, Shrine fig- 
ures. 1700’s and 1800’s. Most in original 
costume. Each a work of art. $1 cash 
covers each list, photos, postage. — Kath- 
ryn TCleinocke, Via San Marino 36. Rome, 
Italy. ap64Sll 


MARKED ANTIQUE DOLLS: List No. 
12. Dressed Jumeaus, Steiners, wax, largo 
German bisques, Greiners. Superiors, 
celluloid, chinas, tin heads. Send stamped 
addressed envelope. — Mrs. W Skutt. 
Rose. N.Y. 14542. Tel. 316-587-2272. jo3694 


some 10 years later two of his Dia- 
mond Discs were dubbed onto the 
cylinders. They were 4719, "Varia- 
tions on ’Swanee River/ and 4749, 
"Lucia Sextet Transcription.” 

In 1922, Himmelreich made two 
Okeh records. One, on 4506, combined 
the familiar "Lucia Sextet Transcrip- 
tion" with "Silver Threads Among 
the Gold," The other, 4491, coupled 
"The Lure of Spring 0 — a composi- 
tion unfamiliar to me, at least by 
that name — with "Transcription of 
’Swanee River/ ” 

Probably the Okeh records were 
made about the same time Himmel- 
reich began playing for Edison discs, 
for the "Sextet,” and "Swanee River” 
transcriptions were issued by both 
companies. 

Himmelreich first appeared in the 
Edison disc supplement dated Feb- 
ruary, 1923. Once more he offered 
ultra-familiar music. 'Hie record num- 
ber was 51096, and its contents were 
"Lucia Sextet — Transcription,” and 
"Variations on ’Swanee River.' ” The 
supplement said: 

"Ferdinand Himmelreich is known as 
the blind pianist. His sad affliction, 
though, does not appear to handicap 
him. tor his technique is well nigh im- 
peccable. 

"There is no need to comment on the 
selections Mr. Himmelreich offers on this 
disc. They are known and admired by 
all lovers of real music. The arrange- 
ments given here are by Mr. Himmel- 
reich and are wholly original.” 

During a period of about a year 
Himmelreich added several other 
time- tested numbers to his Diamond 
Disc repertoire. I'll give a list of them 
here. On two of them he played both 
sides, but where one of his perform- 
ances was coupled with that of some 
other artist, I'll so indicate: 

51107, "Annie Laurie,” and "Love's Old 
Sweet Song.” 

51254, "O Sole Mio” — Transcription; 

Fruhlmgseregen” (Victor Young). 

»J2S5, "Relieve Me if AH Those En- 
dearing Young Charms,” & “Last Hope." 

5l3o0, "Melodie in F" — Transcription ; 

Humoreske” (May A. Meyer). 

5J39o, "Dance of the Elves" (a com- 
position by Himmelreich); "Elegte — Con- 
cert Transcription" (Houston Ray). 

Concerning the record of "Believe 
Me if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” Compton Mackenzie, the 
editor of ’T'he Gramophone,” who is 
still alive and active in his late 80’s, 
wrote in the issue for April, 1924: 

"J. have been enormously impressed by 
my first experience with the Edison in- 
strument and the X'ldison Re-creations. 

. . . The first thing that got me wns 
the piano record by Ferdinand Himmel- 
reich, ‘Oh. Tel! Me If All Those Endear- 
ing Young Charms’ (sic!) or, as I prefer 
to call it, 'My Lodging is on the Cold 
Ground' (I don't see why Tom Moore 
should have ibe credit of fhe melody), 
and I have never heard any piano record 
to touch it for realism." 

Evidently, Mr. Mackenzie, whose 
magazine still is being published in 
England, didn't keep the name of 
the old song straight, but he did like 
Himmelreich’s playing. And, appar- 
ently, he hadn’t heard the Rachmani- 
noff records or he would have given 
them equally high marks for realism. 

And so we come to the end of the 
story of Ferdinand Himmelreich. As 
we do, I find myself wishing that 
(Continued on page 52) 
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eton Bank, Coffin Bank, Fingers 
Bank, Mystery Bank, How To Get 
Wealthy, Musical Automobile, vari- 
ous musical Swiss Chalets, two types 
of Musical Dancing* Clowns, and the 
Hippo Bank. The Hippo is one of 
the writer's favorites. A coin, when 
placed in position and the lever 
pulled, is automatically propelled 
forward into the opening and closing 
mouth of a hippopotamus. 

The space banks provide another 
interesting group and those include 
the First Interplanetary Space Bank, 
several Rocket Banks, Flying Saucer 
Bank, Satellite Bank, Destination 
Moon Bank, Strato Bank, Plan-It 
Bank, Space Launcher, and Rocket 
Launcher. The space banks at this 
time have particular appeal since 
our great accomplishment of the 
Moon Landing. Some of the earlier 
space type banks are already hard 
to come by. 

Speaking of modern mechanicals 
that are as of today quite difficult 
to add to a collection we would in- 
clude the Hitler Pig, Dog Coin On 
Nose, Jack Benny's Bank Vault, The 
Lone Ranger, Dog House Bank, Mr. 
Peanut Vending Bank, Bomb- It Bank, 
Owl With Moving Eyes, Alligator 
Swallowing Coin, Woodpecker With 
Sound, and three Chein Banks — The 
Church, Uncle Wiggily, and 2nd 
National Duck Bank. 

As with the old mechanicals there 
is a wide variety of subject matter 
utilized in the action of the modern 
group of mechanical banks. Now, of 


TOYS WANTED 


Early toys and trains bought con- 
tinually. High quality cast iron ani- 
mal d r awn carri ages , wagons , an d 
fire apparatus, Kenton comic toys. 
Royal Circus bandwagons, cages 
vans and calliopes. Large iron trans- 
portation toys. Animated bell toys, 
capshooters and bombs. Deluxe large 
electric trains and trolleys. Toy and 
train catalogs. Early tole tin toys. 
Lithographed paper on wood toys. 
Toy firehouses. Price with descrip- 
tion. Lloyd Ralston, 447 Stratfield 
Rd., Fairfield, Conn. d68061 

PRE-1940 TOY CARS and trucks. Cast 
iron, Tootsie Toys, rubber, etc. — A1 
Sabol, 1257 Ridge Road, Wilmette. 111. 
60091 mh6046 


ELECTRIC TRAINS wanted. Wide or 
“O" gauge before 1940. Also train cata- 
logs and other Tootsietoy cars and trucks. 
Send price and full description please. 
— Marvin Benson, 740 Morgantown Rd., 
Union town, Pa. 15401 ja3215 


COLLECTOR wishes to buy animated 
cap shooters, old toy pistols, B.B. guns. 
Please describe. — Charles Best, 628S So. 
Pontiac, Englewood, Colo. SOHO mh6637 


TOY TRAINS WANTED, Especially 
okl. Will buy a piece, set or collection, 
any condition. Send full description and 
price. R. Robinson. 16517 AE. 30th St.. 
Bellevue, Wash, 98004 ja3344 


TOYS FOR SALE 


LARGEST STOCK of new books and 
reprint manufacturers’ catalogs on toys, 
trains, banks, etc. for sale anywhere. 
List, stamp please. — Lloyd Ralston, 
447 Stratfield. Rd., Fairfield, Conn. 06604. 

d6249 


course, we have added interest of 
of the numbers of battery operated 
types and the space group. To this 
can be added such recent subject 
matter as the juke box, television, 
jackpots, gum ball banks, and others. 

The earlier types of modern me- 
chanicals that are closer to the 1935 
and World Wav II period are already 
quite desirable collector’s items and 
will become increasingly so as time 
goes on. Then too some mechanicals 
made in the 1950’s were not pro- 
duced in large quantities and these 
are difficult to find today. 

In closing it beai*s mention that 
unlike the older mechanical banks 
that were mainly made in cast iron, 
the modern group arc largely made 
of either tin or plastic, or in com- 
bination. A limited number of the 
modem mechanicals are made in 
cast iron, aluminum, and wood. Four 
of the cast iron mechanicals worthy 
of mention are the Mary Roebling 
(Trenton Trust), Birdie Putt, The 
Catboat, and the Strike Bank (Bowl- 
ing). The last three made by Utexi- 
qual more or less for collectors. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 49) 
we had been left some records of his 
organ playing. But making decent 
recordings of the pipe organ was an 
impossibility when Himmelreich first 
began playing for sound recording 
devices, and he seems to have made 
no records of any kind after electric 
recording came in. 

I suspect he probably played a 
great many piano rolls about which 
I have no information. For a man 
who had been virtually without sight 
since he was 5, he accomplished a 
great deal. His mastery of the organ, 
I think, is especially remarkable. He 
deserves our genuine admiration. I 
am sure Ferdinand Himmelreich 
would be pleased if he could know 
that, 32 years after his death, many 
collectors still enjoy his acoustic 
recordings. 

(The End) 


MECHANICAL BANKS WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank 
display ad in this section, listing various 
wants.— F. H. Griffith, P.O. Box 10644, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15236. tfx 


OLD mechanical and still banks, toys, 
describe, state price, condition. — Sco- 
field's, Box 457, Ridgefield, Conn. 

mhl2069 

MECHANICAL BANKS wanted by pri- 
vate collector. No reproductions. State 
condition, including paint, and price de- 
sired. — Max Berry. 888 17th SL, N.W., 
Washington. P.C. 20006 au!26351 

COLLECTOR wants mechanical banks. 
Call collect 203-633-4984 after 5 p.m. — 
Bob McCumber, 201 Carriage Dr., Glas- 
tonbury, Conn. 06033. Member Mechani- 
cal Bank Collectors of America. d3255 

Mechanical banks wanted by pri- 
vate collector. Highest prices paid 
for rare banks. No reproductions. 
State condition, including paint, and 
price desired. Free appraisal of col- 
lections or individual banks. All in- 
quiries promptly answered. Member 
Mechanical Bank Collectors of Amer- 
ica. — Max Berry, S8S 17th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. au!22154 



ANTIQUE TOYS AND 
MECHANICAL BANK 
COLLECTION 
Will Pay Cash 
S5,000 to §25,000 
TOYS, Inc, 

Box 548 

Hermosa Beach, Calif. 

tfc 
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APOLLO 8 MOON BANK 



FIRST SPACE SHIP TO THE MOON 
— Limited Production — 


A must for collectors and a sure thing 
for dealers. Made of cast iron 4^" tall, 
l‘/t lb. Decorated in colors red, white, blue. 
Apollo 8, 1963, U.S.A, on ship. Borman, 
Lovell, Anders names appear on back of 
moon. Lettering indented, 

Certificate of authenticity and 
number with each bank. 

Sample $6.50 postpaid 
3 for $16.50 postpaid 
Dealer price $39.60 per doz. F.O.B. 
Add 10% for postage, excess refunded. 

Sold Exclusively by 

THE TROJAN HORSE 

Dept H, West Side Square 
PARIS, ILL. 61044 - Ph. 217-466-3630 
Also distributors of other Iron banks & toys 

au07c 

iHniniiiMuiiinmiiiiniiiiiiiJMnuimiHiriiiaimiiiimiaiiummjraiinii 


MECHANICAL BANKS 
FOR SALE 


PENNY PINEAPPLE cast iron me- 
chanical coin banks, cast iron toys. Pic- 
ture brochure and prices 26c. — High* 
Dept, H4, 1219 Girard, Wyomlssing, Pa. 
19610 S122741 

MECHANICAL BANKS. Collector will 
pay highest prices for individual speci- 
mens or collections. No reproductions. — 
Robert L. McCumber. 201 Carriage Drive, 
Glastonbury, Connecticut 06033. Member, 
Mechanical Bank Collectors of America. 

d46D6 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change of address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rates. 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 
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History of 

The Peerless Quartet 

By JIM WALSH 


I. A Truly Peerless Quartet 

In my opinion, there can be little 
doubt that the Peerless Quartet was 
the most popular, successful and long 
lived of all singing organizations that 
mads record's. There are listeners who 
prefer the Hayden, the American, or 
some other four-man group, but the 
Peerless made more records than any 
of the others and, with changes of 
personnel, kept going longer — from 
1906 through 1928. 

When I was in Chicago last May, 
“Tiny Tim” told me he would like 
very much to have a history of the 
Peerless, whose leader through most 
of its history, Henry Burr, he greatly 
admires. Other collectors have said the 
same thing. 

It is true that though a great deal 
of information about the ensemble has 
been published in scattered HOBBIES 
articles, it would be difficult to bring 
them all together and piece out a his- 
tory. Consequently, I have decided to 
prepare this concise sketch to give the 
wanted facts. 

The late Frank C. Stanley, whose 
real name was William Stanley Grin- 
sted, and who was a New York church 
singer as well as an alderman of the 
town of West Orange, N.J., organized 
the Peerless in 1906 and served as its 
manager until his tragic death from 
pneumonia at the age of 41 in De- 
cember, 1910. 

In essence, the Peerless was an off- 
shoot cf the old Columbia Quartet, in 
which Stanley also had sung, and a 
successor to the Invincible Quartet 
(also called the Invincible Four), one 
of several vocal groups that Stanley 
organized, managed, and controlled. 

The Columbia Quartet, whose per- 
sonnel changed a great deal over the 
years, went back to the turn of the 
century before. The late A1 Camp- 
bell, who was a member through most, 
or all, of its career, and who fre- 
quently sang “lead” in the early days, 
said one group -consisted of himself, 
first tenor; James Kent Reynard, sec- 
ond tenor; Joe Belmont, baritone; and 
Joe Majors, bass. Another, a little 
later, included Campbell, Henry Burr, 
Steve Porter, and a basso, “Big Tom” 
Daniels, who, like Majors, now almost 
entirely is forgotten. 

Before Burr came in, shortly after 
he began making Columbia records in 
1902, George J. Gaskin had sung the 
lead. Daniels was succeeded by Frank 
Stanley, who, although a bass-bari- 


tone, did nearly all the lead singing 
after he joined. 

With most quartets, the singing 
lead is the second tenor's prerogative, 
but Burr had little chance to function 
as head man until Stanley died, and 
he also took a subordinate part in the 
many duets they recorded. But after 
Stanley's death there were few rec- 
ords in which Burr didn't occupy the 
dominant role. 

The Invincible Quartet, which Stan- 
ley had organized in the early 1900s, 
was making Edison cylinders by 1904. 
When working for Edison it com- 
prised Byron G. Harlan, first tenor; 
George Seymour Lenox, second tenor; 
Arthur Collins, baritone, and Stanley 
bass. 

On Columbia, American, and other 
disc records, Campbell or Burr sang 
the lead in the place of Lenox, who 



PEERLESS FOUNDER.— Frank C. Stanley, 
an Orange, N.J., native, founded the Peer- 
less Quartet in 1906. Stanley, who began 
his recording career playing banjo accom- 
paniments, under the name of George S. 
Williams, for blackfaced comedy solos by 
Arthur Collins, organized and managed sev- 
eral other vocal groups, including the In- 
vincible Quartet, the Metropolitan Mixed 
Trio, the Mendelssohn Mixed Quartet, and 
the Lotus Glee Club. He died of pneumonia 
in 1910. 


seems to have been exclusive to Edi- 
son. I never have seen his name in 
any other company's catalog. 

The Peerless may have been pri- 
marily intended as a “revised edition” 
of the Columbia Quartet. At any rate, 
it was called the Columbia Quartet 
on Columbia records for six years 
after Stanley organized it. The Peer- 
less Quartet name did not appear in 
a Columbia list until Amgust, 1912, 
when it was credited with a disc of 
“That Raggedy Rag.” Strangely, Vic- 
tor also had the Peerless sing the 
same song, but didn’t issue the record 
until May, 1913 — nine months behind 
Columbia. 

Even after Columbia had begun 
regular use of the Peerless Quartet 
name, the foursome occasionally was 
called the Columbia Quartet. The lat- 
ter name still was used now and then 
through World War I 

IT. Original Peerless Personnel 

When First Records Were Made 

A few years ago, while reading- 
some old Zon-ophone record supple- 
ments, I was surprised to learn that 
the original Peerless Quartet person- 
nel was not composed, as I long had 
believed, of Campbell, first tenor; 
Burr, second tenor; Collins, baritone; 
and Stanley, bars. Instead, I learned 
from the July, 1907, supplement that 
“each member of this quartet — Mes- 
srs. Burr, Howard, Porter, and' 
Stanley, are soloists of marked abil- 
ity and long experience.” 

“Mr. Howard,” I may explain, was 
Albert Campbell, who made most of 
his Zono solo records under the as- 
sumed name of Frank Howard. But 
I had not realized that Stephen Carl 
Porter, better known as “Steve” Por- 
ter, ever had been a member of the 
Peerless. 

Then I found myself wondering, 
as I still wonder, why Stanley, in 
organizing the Peerless, discarded Col- 
lins and Harlan his neighbors in West 
Orange, who had been singing- in the 
Invincible Quartet, and replaced them 
with Campbell and Porter. Stanley re- 
mained on friendly terms with Collins, 
who afterwards became a member of 
the Peerless, as well as with Harlan, 
and they recorded duets until Stan- 
ley’s untimely death. 

I long had assumed that Porter 
stayed with the Peerless only a few 
months, for I never have seen a pho- 
tograph showing him as a member of 
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FAMOUS DUET PAIR. — Arthur Collins (upper) and Byron G. Harlan 
(lower) sang in the Invincible Quartet, which preceded the Peerless. Col- 
lins then was baritone of the Peerless from 1909 to 1919. He and Harlan 
recorded together from 1902 through 1924 — the longest and most success- 
ful career of any duet team in phonograph history. 


the quartet, but lately have come to 
the conclusion that he must have re- 
mained until some time in 1909. I have 
a Columbia record by “The Peerless 
Minstrels,” (that is only another name 
for the Peerless Quartet which was 
made late in 1908), and in which Por- 
ter serves as master of ceremonies. 

My guess is that he left, and Col- 
lins took his place only after Billy 
Murray formed the American Quartet 
in 1909 (there had been another or- 
ganization by that name on Victor 
records in 1901-02), and Billy pre- 
vailed on his old friend, Steve, to join 
the American. Its other members were 
John Bieling first tenor, and' William 
F. Hooley, bass. So, according* to my 
theory, as Porter went out of the 
Peerless, Collins came in. 

When did the Peerless make its 
first records for the various compa- 
nies? I have been turning through 
old catalogs, and have come up with 
some answers, but it is impossible to 
clarify that question where Columbia 
is concerned, for it continued to use 
the name of the Columbia Quartet, 
as we have seen, exclusively until 
1912. 

However, the Peerless Quartet name 
first appeared in a Zon-o-phone sup' 
plement in February, 1907, on record 
673, “Where Is My Boy Tonight?" 


Nevertheless, I suspect that the Uni- 
versal Male Quartet, which began 
making Zono records in 1906, was 
really the Peerless, and that, since 
Zon-o-phone records were the product 
of the Universal Talking Machine 
Company, the Quartet was at first 
called the Universal Quartet, just as 
it was the Columbia Quartet on Co- 
lumbia discs and cylinders. 

The lowest numbered Universal 
Quartet record was 512, “Alice, 
Where Are Thou Going?” issued in 
August, 1906, and described as “a 
baritone solo with quartet chorus.” 
That certainly sounds as if Frank 
Stanley were leading and that the en- 
semble was really the Peerless. 

Three other Universal Quartet rec- 
ords were announced that same 
month : 520, “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee”; 521, “The Rosary,” and 522, 
“Sweet and Low.” It is worth observ- 
ing that as Peerless Quartet records 
began to be listed, the Universal 
Quartet disappeared. 

The Peerless was slow catching on 
with Victor, probably because the 
Camden Company had the Hayden 
Quartet under exclusive contract and 
felt it didn't need a competing* organi- 
zation. However, the new group 
achieved its first Victor appearance 
in April, 1908, with record 5392, 


“Women!” from “The Merry Widow,” 
and soon became a prime favorite that 
made more Victor discs than any oth- 
er singing group. 

I confidently am expecting someone 
to arise and gleefully inform me that 
the Peerless had made a Victor record 
earlier than this, because its name 
appears an single-faced record 1806, 
“Moonlight on the Lake.” 

The answer to this is that the Hay- 
den Quartet originally recorded the 
“Moonlight” selection in 1902, and it 
remained in the catalog under the 
Hayden name until January, 1908. 
Then, at some time during the next 
few months, the Peerless remade it 
(I wonder why, for the Hayden was 
still active) and it was cataloged un- 
der the Peerless name in September, 
1908. 

The first appearance of the Peer- 
less on Edison Standard 2-minute rec- 
ords was in April, 1909. It recorded 
on 10106, a comic sketch, “A Meeting 
of the Hen Roost Club” written by 
the famous “Uncle Josh” imperson- 
ator, Cal Stewart. 

In the same month the Peerless was 
represented by its first 4-minute Am- 
berol cylinder 110, “Choruses of Six 
Popular Songs — an attractive com- 
pilation in which the boys gave un- 
accompanied renditions of “Roses 
Bring Dreams of You,” “In Grand- 
ma's Day,” “When the Sheep Are in 
the Fold,” “Mandy Lane,” “Sweet- 
heart Days,” and the whirlwind hit 
of that time, the famous Indian song, 
“Rainbow.” 

The Peerless never was called any- 
thing except “the Quartet” on In- 
destructible cylinders, and seems to 
have made all the Indestructible Quar- 
tet records. Its first 2-minute Indes- 
tructible, “The New Parson at Dark- 
town Church,” also written by Stew- 
art, was made available about Novem- 
ber, 1907. 

Its first U.S. Everlasting cylinders 
had the lowest numbers in that Com- 
pany's list and came out in 1908. They 
were 201, “Peerless Minstrels 1,” and 
202, “Lady Love,” the latter issued 
under the Peerless Quartet name. The 
Quartet also, of course, made records 
for American, Imperial, Talkophone, 
and other long-departed concerns 
whose lists are hard to trace, but I 
can't say just when their first efforts 
for those concerns were offered. 

III. John Meyer Becomes the Basso 

The first check to the Peerless 
Quartet’s uninterrupted popularity 
and prosperity occurred when Frank 
Stanley died. There were no new Peer- 
less records for a few months, but an 
agreement was reached under which 
Burr took Stanley's place as manager. 
He engaged John Meyer with whom 
he had been associated in church 
work, to take over as bass. 

The new combination of Campbell, 
Burr, Collins, and Meyer soon had all 
the work it could handle. This was 
true particularly after 1914, when 
many new companies sprang into be- 
ing, and the Quartet’s services were 
sought by practically every record 
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Albert Campbell john myers 


H E X R Y l i i; R R ERA X K C R OX TO X . 



p.Ki’k r.Rss. oi\y;rtk;.t 


AT THE PEAK OF ITS CAREER. — This photo, from a 1919 Aeolian - 
Vocalion catalog, shows the Peerless Quartet at the height of its popu- 
larity, when its members were Albert Campbell, John H. Meyer, Henry 
Burr, and Frank Croxton. Meyer's name is misspelled beneath his picture. 


less Quartet. It seems impossible that 
one man could do so much and still 
find time to head the Record Maker 
Troupe — later the Eight Famous Vic- 
tor Artists — on concert tours. 

In order to get away, the group 
would record enough numbers to 
“carry over" until they returned from 
their tours, which sometimes lasted 
three months. 

IV. Frank Croxton Succeeds Collins 
Late in 1918 or early 1919, Arthur 
Collins left the Peerless, of which he 
(Continued on page 130) 



FIRST PEERLESS BARITONE.— Steve Por- 
ter was the first baritone to sing in the 
Peerless Quartet. He had previously sung in 
the Columbia Quartet and, after leaving the 
Peerless, was a member of the American and 
Harmonizers Quartets. 


MUSIC BOXES 


HURDY GURDY music box with 5- 
roils, on wheels. Good playing- condition. 
— Raffety, 1615 W. 87th St., Chicago, 
111. 60620 f302$ 


SHEET MUSIC 


manufacturer in the Eastern United 
States. 

In those days, when few popular 
recording artists worked exclusively 
for any one company, it was impor- 
tant to “get the jump" on competitors, 
and when a song that seemed to have 
popular appeal turned up, to record it 
for as many firms as possible before 
the opposition “got wise." 

“The Pussy Cat Rag” is a good 
example of this. Late in 1913 the 
Peerless obtained the assistance of 
Ada Jones to take the part of an “old 
maid sister,” and, with her help, re- 
corded that comedy skit for Victor 
and Columbia discs and Edison Blue 
Amberol cylinders — about the only 
companies that amounted to anything 
then. 

A year later they were called on 
to sing it for an Edison Diamond 
Disc. As far as I can find “The Pussy 
Cat Rag” was not recorded by any 
other individual or group. 

From 1915 on, the number of record' 
companies grew rapidly, and, until 
late in 1920, the Peerless recorded for 
virtually all of them on the Eastern 
side of the continent, except Edison, 
with which Burr had quarreled in 


1915 over a contract, and Brunswick, 
which began recording activities in 
the United States late in 1919. (It 
had made hill-and'-dale records in Ca- 
nada as early as 1917.) 

Albert Campbell told me there was 
so much work to be done, especially 
since Burr had formed, in 1916, the 
Sterling Trio, which was the Peerless 
quartet with Collins omitted, that the 
group had to work three shifts a day 
to take care of its recording engage- 
ments. “We might,” A1 said, “sing for 
Victor in the morning, Columbia in 
the afternoon and Pa the, or some oth- 
er company, at night.” 

Burr even added to the multiplicity 
of record companies by issuing his 
own Paroquette brand, a 7-inch hill- 
and-dale cut record, with music on 
both sides, that sold for a quarter; 
and the Peerless made so many rec- 
ords for Pa the that some were issued 
under# the old name of the Invincible 
Four„ 

But, if all the quartet members were 
busy, Burr was the busiest of all, for 
he recorded hundreds of solos a year 
in addition to singing duets with 
Campbell and other artists, besides 
leading the Sterling Trio and Peer- 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to I860. 
Catalog: 26c. — Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver, 
Colorado 80205 012698 


SHEET MUSIC: Old popular, 250.000 
songs. A-Z. No list yet. — Robert Green- 
law, Room 412, 30T No. Rampart Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90026. d6276 


SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands 
of popular, late 1800s to date. We also 
buy. — McNeill, 1117 South Taylor Ave., 
Oak Park, 111. 60304 d3253 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


REMEMBER RADIO? Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings 
available from radio’s golden age. — Lee 
Book, Box 6338, Pittsburgh, Pa. ap6276 


NEW 40 -page catalog now ready, thou- 
sands of recordings, etc. $2.50 refund- 
able. — Holyoke Gardens 4B, Holyoke, 
Mass. 01040 jaSSS2 


VIOLINS 


Violin for sale: 1 Antonius Strad- 
ivarius Cremonenfis, Faciebat Anno, 
1715.— Phone 912-233-5420. my70001 


MUSIC BOX DISCS 


NEED 13% " discs for Symphoniora 
music box. — Herman Unger, Jr., 209 W. 
Jackson, Chicago. III. 60606 d3272 
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Peerless Quartet 


FINAL PEERLESS QUARTET. — Taken 
from the January, 1926, Victor record sup- 
plement, this photo is believed to be the 
only one showing the Peerless in its final 
stage. In the front row are Henry Burr, its 
manager and second tenor, and Carl Math- 
ieu, first tenor. Back row: Stanley Baugh- 
man, baritone, and James Stanley, bass. The 
quartet began in 1906 with Frank Stanley 
as basso and ended in 1928 with James 
Stanley filling the same part. 

had been a member for approximately 
10 years, and Burr obtained Frank 
Croxton, a genuine basso prof undo, 
to take Collins' place. Meyer, who had 
been singing bass, changed over to 
being the baritone. When I asked. A1 
Campbell why Collins quit, he replied, 
“It was a personal matter. He just 
couldn’t get along with Burr.” 

I wonder, however. Collins and By- 
ron Harlan, his duet partner, for 
many years had been among the most 
popular Victor and Columbia artists. 
Yet no more of their records appeared 
after October, 1918, when both Com- 
panies issued discs of them singing 
“When Uncle Joe Steps Into France.” 

It was about then that Edison en- 
gaged them to travel from coast to 
coast, giving the famous “tone tests.” 
I wonder if their being dropped by 
Victor and Columbia was because 
those Companies resented their giving 
the tests, or whether Edison insisted 
that they not sing for the country’s 
two largest record Companies while 
traveling and demonstrating the Dia- 
mond Discs. 

Collins and Harlan continued to re- 
cord for Pa the, Emerson, Gen nett, 
Okeh, and most of the other compa- 
nies of the time. Seemingly only Vic- 
tor and Columbia took offense at their 
Edison demonstrations, if there real- 
ly was offense. 

At any rate, Collins, whose talents 
were suited better to being a “coon 
song” sh outer than a quartet mem- 
ber, left the ensemble (perhaps he had 
resented being crowded out of the 
Sterling Trio), and with the golden- 
voiced basso, Croxton, coming in, the 
Quartet reached probably its highest 


point of efficiency and popularity. 

There was more free-lance work 
than ever to be done, and it eventually 
became more than could' be handled 
well. This led Burr to negotiate an 
exclusive contract with Victor in 1920, 
by which lie and his associates were 
relieved of the harrying responsibility 
of rushing about to fill one “date” 
after another. Henceforth, they could 
record only for Victor and have ample 
time in which the Eight Famous Vic- 
tor Artists could make long Atlantic- 
to-Pacific and Mexico-to-Canada con- 
cert tours. 

V. The Final Change 

This happy state of affairs contin- 
ued for several years. The electrical 
recording process was introduced in 
1925. Record 35753, “A Miniature 
Concert by the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists,” in which Campbell, Burr, 
Meyer, Croxton, Billy Murray, Mon- 
roe Silver, Rudy Wiedoeft, and Frank 
Banta (all dead now) took part, was 
the first electrically made 12-inch rec- 
ord that Victor issued. 

It appeared in June, 1925, two 
months or so after the group had 
given a special radio program to 
advertise their Victor records. Burr 
was called on for electrical re -makes 
of some of his best selling old rec- 
ords; Campbell and Burr sang sev- 
eral new duet recordings; and the 
Quai-tet produced a number of re- 
makes of its big sellers. 

Then came a change that shocked 
most of the ensemble’s admirers. The 
January, 1926, Victor record supple- 
ment announced a double-faced disc 
by “the new Peerless Quartet,” of 
which only Burr remained from the 
old group, 

Carl Mathieu, an excellent first ten- 
or and comedian, who was not, how- 
ever, well-known, replaced A1 Camp- 
bell; Stanley Baughman, baritone, 
took the place of Meyer, and James 
Stanley, best known for his Pathe 
records, succeeded Croxton. It seem- 
ed especially shocking that Burr 
should oust Campbell, with whom he 
had been associated intimately for 
so many years and in association 
with whom he had made thousands 
of records. 

When I talked with A1 Campbell 
in 1940 I couldn’t bring myself to 
ask him why such a sweeping change 
had been made in the Quartet, but 
Billy Murray told me many Victor 
dealers had complained that when 
John Meyer was in high spirits he 
“cut in so strong that he spoiled the 
record.” Burr eventually decided to 
make a complete change of his sup- 
porting personnel. It must have been 
a fairly sudden decision involving a 
great deal of ill feeling but Mathieu, 
Baughman, and Stanley were taken 
into the Quartet and participated in 
another Victor radio concert given 
early in 1926. 

Campbell, Meyer and Croxton re- 
mained for a time in recording work. 
Campbell, at the age of 54, formed 
a partnership with Jack Kaufman, 
and for a year or two they sang 
comic duets for Edison and a number 


of minor brands, including Harmony 
and Grey Gull. 

Meyer entered into a partnership 
with Henry Moeller, who called him- 
self “Henry Fairbank” on their rec- 
ords. They sang duets for some of the 
smaller companies. Before long, how- 
ever, Meyer decided to return to per- 
sonally managing his florist shop on 
Third Avenue, N.Y., which he had 
owned* all the time he was a recording 
artist. He gave up singing. 

Croxton became a member of an- 
other male quartet, the American 
Singers, which at first consisted, be- 
sides himself, of Charles Harrison, 
first tenor; Redferne Hollinshead, 
second tenor; and Vernon Archibald, 
baritone. Hollinshead was succeeded 
in the late 1920s by Lambert Murphy. 

Even though there seemed no rea- 
son to suspect it, the Peerless Quar- 
tet’s balmy days were already over 
by the time Burr decreed his sweep- 
ing personnel change. For one thing, 
the old’ Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany was sold to new owners, who de- 
cided not to renew the contracts of 
nearly all their high-salaried popular 
stars. 

Lacking the prestige of a Victor 
contract, the stage show no longer 
could be given under the name of the 
Eight Famous Victor Artists. Then, 
too, talking movies were taking over 
and the demand for elaborate, expen- 
sive “live” performances, such as the 
Eight had given, was rapidly dimin- 
ishing. 

In 1928, with no contract and little 
demand for stage productions, Burr 
gave up and disbanded the troupe. 
And that was the end, after 22 years, 
of the Peerless Quartet. 

All the fine artists who, at one 
time or another were proud to be 
members of the Peerless now have 
entered into their last, long sleep, ex- 
cept possibly Mathieu, who is living 
still in New York City. 

“Jim” Stanley died a few years aft- 
er developing cancer of the vocal 
chord's, and Steve Porter passed on of 
a heart attack, in 1936. Collins had 
died in 1933, and his partner, Harlan, 
in 1936. 

Burr followed in 1941, of a com- 
bined heart ailment and Bright’s dis- 
ease; Campbell in 1947, and Meyer 
in 1948, But their voices will live on 
dispensing mirth and melody, as long 
as their thousands of records survive. 

(The End) 

— o — - 

_ White gold is produced by the addi- 
tion of 25 per cent of platinum or 12 
per cent of paladium to a quantity 
of pure gold, 

— o — 

The oldest surviving self-propelled 
vehicle in America is a steam carriage 
built by Richard Dudgeon in New 
York about 1868. 

— o — 

The blowing of big conch-sheli 
horns takes the place of church bells 
in Kyoto, Japan. 
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Conducted by JTM WALSH 


A Monumental Catalog 

of Edison Cylinders 



PIONEER TENOR — George J, Gaskin was 
one of the first recording tenor singers. Be- 
sides making innumerable solos, he was the 
leader and manager of the Manhansett 
Quartet. 



EARLY OPERA SINGER— This drawing of 
a prima donna, Marie Rose, singing into an 
Edison tinfoil phonograph, first appeared in 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper for 
April 20, 1878. It is reprinted on the cover 
of Allen Kocnigsberg’s comprehensive cata - 
log of Edison two-minute cylinders. 


EDISON CYLINDER RECORDS, 1889- 
1912. Edited by and obtainable by mall 
only from Allen Koenigsberg, 1532 Ocean 
Ave., Brooklyn, N-Y. 11230. $12.95. 

During* the 28 years that I have 
been contributing to HOBBIES, I 
have written articles describing the 
contents of old record magazines and 
pioneer phonograph publications such 
as The Phonoscope , but this is the 
first time T have devoted my monthly 
department to a review of a recently 
published book. 

Allen Koenigsberg's new compila- 
tion of Edison two-minute cylinder 
records, however, is such a remark- 
able achievement and has been done 
at the cost of so much hard work and 
heavy expense that I feel it is en- 
titled to all the help I can give it. 
Never before has there been gathered 
between two covers such a monument- 
al list of the wax cylinders produced 
in America by the Edison Company. 
And the manner in which the task 
has been accomplished is worthy of 
unstinted praise. 

Mr. Koenigsberg tells me he has 
spent “a small fortune” in compiling 
and publishing the book, and I imag- 
ine about the most he can hope for is 
to get his money back. I admit $12.95 
seems a high price for a loose-leaf 
volume of approximately 200 pages, 
but prices of books, like those of 
everything else nowadays, have been 
sent soaring upward by our economy’s 
inflationary process. 

Koenigsberg himself had to pay in- 
flated prices before he could bring the 
book to publication. It is worth more 
than $12,95 of any serious record 
collector’s money. 

In effect, the handsome, beautifully 
printed red-covered book is an expan- 
sion ancl extension of the catalog of 
two-mintue Edison cylinders publish- 
ed in 1957 by the late Dr. Duane D. 
Deakins, which has long been out of 
print. It goes farther, though, by 
giving much information that was un- 
available to Deakins, and contains the 
names and numbers of hundreds of 
records about which the earlier re- 
search worker knew nothing. 

For instance, the Deakins catalog- 
mentioned only one record, 7753, 
“Mike, Mike, Mike/’ by the obscure 
comedian, Joe Ronnell, who was listed 
only as “Mr. Bonnell.” Koenigsberg 
gives his full name and adds three 


more Bonnell records made in 1901: 
7899, “Casey’s Wedding Night”; 7833, 
“I Don’t Like the Irish,” and 7834, 
“That’s What the Germans Sang.” 

There are even one or two turn-of- 
the-century artists I never before had 
heard of and a large number of pre- 
vious unknowns who were making 
records in 1889 and the early 1900s 
that never appeared in a printed cat- 
alog. Among* the mysterious artists is 
Myra Price (a soprano, judging by 
her repertoire) who made half a doz- 
en cylinders in 1901. 

Here I might mention that I am 
sorry Koenigsberg’s listings do not 
indicate the voice quality of singers. 
It should not have been much more 
trouble, and would have taken little 
space, to add such things as “bari- 
tone,” “tenor,” or “contralto” after 
the performers’ names. 

I am sorry, too, that some factor — 
probably space limitations — caused 
the compiler to follow the Deakins 
example of listing records only by 



PROLIFIC SINGER— Dan W. Quinn (1859- 
1938) was one of the most popular of pi- 
oneer record makers. Two pages are re- 
quired in the Koenigsberg book to list his 
two-minute Edison cylinders. 
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the names of the first artists to make 
them. After all, anybody who is try- 
ing- to get a complete list of cylinders 
by, say, Billy Murray, will be missing- 
something if he is not told that Billy 
remade, in 1906, the record of “In the 
Good Old Summer Time” that was 
originally made by William Redmond. 

This practice also causes the con- 
tralto, Suzanne Baker, to be omitted 
from the catalog because her only 
contribution was a re-make of “Down 
Where the Blue Bells Grow” first 
sung by Louise Roberts. Her name 
appears, however, in an alphabetical 
list of artists, 

I wish, too, that the four-minute 
Amberol records had been included, 
but perhaps Mr. Koenigsberg intends 
to combine them later with Blue Am- 
berol listings in a separate book that 
would not require anything like the 
research that has gone into his pres- 
ent volume. 

Perhaps I should mention that the 
lack of names of “re-make” artists is 
mitigated to a considerable extent by 
my article in the September and Oc- 
tober 1965, HOBBIES, “Artists Who 
Re-Made Edison Two-Minute Cylin- 
ders.” I did not undertake to deal with 
hands and orchestras, but did list 
singers and instrumentalists, although 
it is quite likely I missed a few re- 
made titles. 

And, speaking of instrumentalists, 
I wish such performers were given 
separate listings under their own 
names instead of being lumped' to- 
gether under the instruments they 
played. To find the names of ail of 
Vess Ossman’s cylinders, for instance, 
you have to look under “Banjo” in- 
stead of “Ossman.” 

That is the extent of my adverse 
criticism, and such considerations be- 
come trivial indeed when weighed 
against the sheer comprehensiveness 
of the catalog, its relative freedom 
from typographical errors (the Deak- 
ins catalog contained large numbers 
of mistakes) and the amount of in- 
formation that never before has been 
available. 

To begin with the cover, there is 
a beautiful reprint of a drawing from 
Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 
for April 20, 1878. It shows a prima 
donna, Marie Rose, singing an aria 
from “Faust” into Edison’s tinfoil 
phonograph, which had been invented 
only a few months before. The same 
illustration appeared on the cover of 
one of the first pieces of music writ- 
ten about the phonograph, Charles D. 
Blake's “Phonograph — March Bril- 
liants.” which is illustrated with this 
review. 

The book, dedicated to the memory 
of Dr. Deakins, gives an absorbing- 
history of the cylinder phonograph, 
beginning with John Kruesi’s making 
the first working model from Edison's 
instructions on November 29, 1877. 
(Edison also designed a disc machine 
early in 1878.) 

I should mention mat the book is 
the more interesting because of many 
fascinating illustrations. Also it con- 
tains a numerical listing of the huge 
“concert” cylinders that were made 
from 1898 to 1901. 




i 


I 
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NEW JERSEY— Professor Edison exhibiting the phonograph to visitors at his labora- 
tory, Menlo Park. 


To me, however, the mcst interest- 
compelling section is that reprinting 
the contents of the original Edison 
ledger sheets and giving names of the 
artists who made experimental rec- 
ords from 1889 to 1892. 

Closely following is the listing of 
brown wax cylinders issued by the 
North American Phonograph Compa- 
ny from April 1, 1892, to August, 
1894, when the firm went into bank- 
ruptcy and the right to sell phono- 


graphs and records reverted to Edi- 
son. There are many blanks in the 
numerical North American list, hut 
presumably the Company was using 
the “block” system, as did other early 
manufacturers, and many cylinders 
with missing numbers never were is- 
sued. 

Almost 50 years ago the late Ada 
Jones gave an interview in which she 
recalled that when she was a girl her 
stepmother took her to the North 
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EARLIEST CYLINDER RECORDING ARTIST?— Mrs. Harriet Atwood, who will 
be 105 years of age on March 23, 1970, believes she was the first person to re- 
cord for the white wax cylinders which Thomas A. Edison developed in 1887-88. 
Mrs. Atwood, who was then Miss Harriet Haddon, a young piano teacher of West 
Orange, N.J., was summoned to Edison's laboratory to make experimental piano 
recordings. She later married Edison's assistant, George Atwood, who persuaded 
her to make the records. Mrs. Atwood has lived in a Richmond, Va., nursing 
home since 1956. This picture was taken on her 100th birthday. 

— Photo courtesy of Richmond Times-Dispatch 


American laboratory and she made 
some test recordings. Two are listed 
here, 1289, “ Sweet Marie, and’ 1292, 
“The Volunteer Organist.” Both were 
made in 1894, when Ada was only 20 
or 21, and they preceded the begin- 
ning of her professional recording 
career by 10 years. Hers is the only 
woman’s name in the list of North 
American artists. 

Edward M. Favor, vaudeville and 
musical comedy star, who later be- 
came a highly popular recording ar- 
tist, also sang for North American. 
But its most prolific vocalist was a 
baritone or bass, Thomas Bott, of 
whom I never before had heard. 

Another untiring contributor to the 
baritone repertoire was Edward: 

(Continued on page 50) 


PHONOGRAPHS 


OLD PHONOGRAPH catalogs! Beau- 
tifully illustrated reprints. For example, 
1899 Talking Machine Catalog, 64 pages, 
only $2.95 postpaid. Free illustrated list 
available. — Allen Koenigsberg, 1532 Ocean 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11230 &p682S 


MAINSPRING repairs for any phono- 
graph.. Lei a specialist do it. — Keith 
Frielc, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Barbara, 

Calif. 93105 ja3832 ~ 

FOR SALE: 73 rpm vintage records. 
Most categories: Caruso, Jolson, Mel- 
ba. etc. Also Edison disc and cylinders, 
many to choose from, some Berliner rec- 
ords. Books: A arie Grey, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Bobsey Twins, and many more. 
Please let me know your wants. No lists, 
please send self-addressed stamped en- 
velope for reply. — Monroe Sands, 308 S. 
Ellen St., Homer. 111. 61S49 &P6029 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 26c. — Fore’s, 3161 High, Denver, 
Colorado 80205 012598 


SHEET MUSIC: Old popular, 260,000 
songs. A-Z. No list yet. — Robert Green- 
law, Room 412, 307 No. Rampart Blvd. t 
Bos Angeles, Calif. 90026. je6276 


SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands 
of popular, iate 1800s to di j. We also 
buy. — McNeill, 1117 South Taylor Ave., 
Oak Park. 111. 60304 mh3253 


TAPE RECORDINGS 



FOR THE ADVANCED 
COLLECTOR OR MUSEUM 
BAILEY’S MIDGET PIANO - 1881 

For information write: 

NORMAN PERRY 
Plymouth, N. H. 03264 


jax 


REMEMBER RADIO? Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings 
available from radio’s golden age. — Lee 
Book, Box 6338, Pittsburgh, Pa. ap6276 


NEW 40-page catalog now ready, thou- 
sands of recordings, etc. $2.50 refund- 
able. — Holyoke Gardens 4B, Holyoke, 
Mass. 01040 ja3S82 


SOUND reflections of Thomas A. Edi- 
son. Five choice selections including 
"Preacher and the Bear" from an Edison 
cylinder phonograph. Professionally re- 
corded on three- inch real of tape at 3% 
TPS. $1.95 postpaid. No stamps please. 
— Worster Audio/Visual, 1622 Cruce St., 
Norman, Okla. 73069 mh3407 


FABULOUS old time radio, on tape. 
Quality work at reasonable prices. De- 
tailed catalog free. — The Great Radio 
Shows, Inc., Box 2511, Denver, Colo. 
30201 ja!291 


VIOLINS 


Violin for sale: 1 Antonius Strad- 
ivari us Cremonenfis, Faciebat Anno, 
1715.— Phone 912-233-5420. my?0001 
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FAMOUS COMEDIAN — Edward M. Favor, famous vaudeville and musical comedy per- 
former, made cylinder records in the early 1890s and did not make his last until 1914. 
This is a printing of a letter written by him to a theater manager in 1888. Edith Sin- 
clair was Favor's wife. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 40) 

Francis, and since Emilio de Gogorza 
called himself “Ed Franklin” on some 
of his earlier records, I am wonder- 
ing if Francis may have been a var- 
iant of Franklin. 

One of the greatest surprises I re- 
ceived came when I learned that the 
great bass singer, Frank C. Stanley, 
who founded and managed the Peer- 
less Quartet, made Edison cylinders 
of banjo solos in 1891 under his real 
name of W (illiam S(tanley) Grin- 
sted. On October 22 he played 12 dif- 
ferent numbers and probably record- 
ed each eight or 10 times. He was also 
one of the artists for North Ameri- 
can. 

It was natural that Grins ted should 
be given a try at recording for Edi- 
son, since he was born and lived in 
West Orange, N.J., where the Edison 
laboratories were situated. He is said 
to have won the banjo playing cham- 
pionship of New Jersey in 1890, at 
age 21. Neither he nor anyone else 
seemed to realize then that he had a 
remarkable voice. 

The Manhansett Quartet, one of the 
first, if not the first, male vocal or- 
ganizations to make records, spent a 


busy Sunday, September 27, 1891, 

singing cylinders of 20 different 
songs. The members’ names are not 
listed, but the 1892 catalog of New 
Jersey records identifies them as Gas- 
kin, Girard, Riley, and Evans. 

Gaskin, of course, was George J. 
Gaskin, the tenor, who made so many 
solo records. Girard, presumably, was 
Gilbert Girard, later best known as 
an animal imitator. Riley was Joe 
Riley. But I can’t place Evans. There 
was also a unique Male Quartet, 
whose members are unknown to me. 

One reprint of the early Edison 
ledger sheets was probably of more 
interest to me than it will be to any- 
one else who reads it. On a visit to 
Philadelphia in 1945 I met a talented 
writer, Edna Hyde McDonald, whose 
maiden name had been von der Heide, 
later Anglicized to Hyde. 

She knew of my being a collector 
and asked if I had any records by a 
relative of hers (an uncle, I think), 
who had recorded in the very early 
days. I remember his last name being 
von der Heide, but can’t recall his 
given name. 

I told her I never had heard of Mr. 
von der Heide, but the page for De- 
cember 6, 1890, shows him taking 
part in a very special recording en- 
gagement. Pie was a violinist, and 
together with A. T, Van Winkle (a 


descendant, I take it, of Rip Van 
Winkle), who played the xylophone 
and metalophone, whatever that may 
have been; George Schweinfest, the 
flute virtuoso; D. B. Dana, cornet, 
and Edward Issler, pianist, made 68 
cylinders to be shipped to Kaiser 
Wilhelm of Germany. 

Mrs. McDonald died in 1962. But I 
have learned that she has a sister, 
Miss Eleanor Hyde, who is still liv- 
ing, and if I can obtain Miss Hyde’s 
address I shall try to learn the violin- 
ist’s full name and relationship. 

One of the remarkable things about 
Edison’s earlier recording activities 
is the extent to which piano records 
were attempted although the piano 
was, and remained for many years 
afterward, the most difficult common 
instrument to record properly. 

And it is amazing how many times 
a composition called “Slightly On the 
Mash,” which probably almost no one 
now living has ever heard, was re- 
corded by the piano and other instru- 
ments. Max Franklin was the pianist 
whose services seemed most in de- 
mand. “The Cat Song” was another 
favorite. 

There were almost no vocal records 
made in 1889 and 1890, compared to 
those by instrumentalists, even though 
on July 19, 1889, “Miss Amy Murray 
and Master L, Fairlamb” sang “Mer- 
ry June” and “God Keep You Safe, 
My Little Love.” 

On June 1, 1891, George W. John- 
son, who must have been the first 
Negro recording artist, spent two and 
a half hours singing his laughing- 
songs. Mr. Issler, the conductor of 
Issler’s Band and Orchestra, which 
made so many records in the early 
1890s, played the piano accompani- 
ment. 

Duffy and Imgrund’s Fifth Regi- 
ment Band seems to have been the 
musical organization most often used. 
On September 27, 1889, it recorded 
“The Night Alarm.” This for many 
years was a big selling descriptive 
specialty under all sorts of labels 
and by different bands. 

George Schweinfest seems to have 
been almost as versatile a musician 
as Josef Pasternak, many years later 
the Victor recording director, who 
was said to be able to play every 
orchestral instrument except the harp. 
Schweinfest made flute, piccolo, pi- 
ano, and violin cylinders. He was still 
active as late as 1915 when he took 
part in Edison tone tests, playing in 
unison with Diamond Disc “Re-Crea- 
tions” of the flute. He didn’t 
die until 1949, when he was 87. 

One oddity is that the records on 
several ledger pages were listed as 
being “made for South America and 
Minneapolis.” What was the connec- 
tion between these two widely sep- 
arated areas? Or did phonograph ex- 
hibitors from South America and 
Minnesota just happen to order rec- 
ords about the same time and the 
same instrumental offerings were re- 
corded for both? 

Most readers undoubtedly will be 
astounded to learn that one of the 
(Continued on page 122) 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 50) 

first persons to make records for Ed- 
ison in 1887 or 1888, when he 
brought out his phonograph to play 
wax cylinders, is still living. She is 
Mrs. Harriet Atwood, who was a 
music teacher as a young unmarried 
woman, Miss Harriet Haddon. 

One of Edison's assistants, George 
Atwood, asked her to make some ex- 
perimental piano records. She did, and 
she lated married him. Mrs. Atwood, 
who is now 104 and living in a Rich- 
mond, Va., nursing home, believes 


she was the first musician to perform 
for wax cylinders. 

I do not find her name in the ledger 
pages reproduced in ICoenigsberg's 
catalog, but there is a mention of a 
“Miss Hangs," who was a pianist. I 
wonder if this is a misreading cf a 
handwritten entry for “Miss Haddon." 

The question of why certain music- 
al selections were recorded wa<: as 
pertinent in 1889 as it is today. Why 
was something called “Ballet" Music 
from 'Mathias Sandorph" supposed to 
be attractive to the long ago handful 
cf cylinder buyers? It was a clarinet 
solo played by William Tuson, and 
afterwards was issued on a North 
American cylinder by R. K. Frank- 


lin. Was “Mathias Sandorph" a now- 
forgotten opera? I confess my ignor- 
ance. 

The late Eugene C. Rose, flute and 
piccolo virtuoso, told me in 1946 that 
he made Edison cylinders which were 
played in 1889 at the Paris Exposi- 
tion. On the ledger page for Thurs- 
day, June 6, 1889, I find that “Wein- 
ert, Rose and Gast," who played so- 
prano, alto and bass flutes, respect- 
ively, made 76 records to be sent to 
Paris, and on June 13 a total of 654 
cylinders was shipped there. On June 
15, the recording director, A. T. E. 
Wangemann, left for Paris, to be in 
charge of the demonstration. 

In his introduction Mr. Koenigs- 


ONCE MORE LUCKY JIM, NIPPER. PLUM, POSSY, AND JIM WALSH 
WISH YOU A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 


From left to right, top to bottom: 

1. WAITING — LUCKY JIM has climbed to a bedroom mantel to keep watch for Santa Claus. Immediately below him are type- 
written reference lists of Jim Walsh's HOBBIES articles. 

2. TIRED BOY — Nipper, the "old man" of the Walsh cat family, is now 12 years of age, but has never been ill and is as lively as 
a kitten. When this picture was taken, however, he was tired after writing a letter to Santa. On the far right of the bed was his idol, 
the late "Peerless Roger." 

3. IRISH DOCTOR — The beauty, intellectual, and spiritual qualities of the famous Prof. Plum Duff Walsh, Ph.’D., are shown in this 
snapshot, where he is being admired by Mrs. Quentin Riggs. When Evelyn Riggs was a girl in Ireland her family physician was Dr. 
P. D. Walsh, and she immediately "recognized" Plum as her former medical man. That accounts for the affectionate pose. 

4. GONE BUT STILL LOVED — This picture is a memorial to two beloved cats of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jenkins of Rose Hill, Va. Both 
cats have died this year. In the foreground is Chip; in the background, looking as if she is wearing suspenders, his sister, Lucie- 

Jim. Chip died in March and the sorrowing Lucie survived him by only a few months. 

5. FAITHFUL GUARDIAN — It seems only right to give Mister Jenks, Mr. and Mrs. Jenkins' cherished Boxer dog, a Christmas 
mention. Mister Jenks constitutes himself the guardian of every kitten born on the Jenkins’ Cedar Crest Farm. This picture shows him 
with his inseparable white companion, Wynkyn. 

6. INVENTOR'S NAMESAKE — "Thomas A.," who lived with Mr. and Mrs. Albert Via Jr. of South Boston, Va., died after being 
struck by a car on Christmas Eve, 1968. His going made Christmas anything but a happy time for Albert and Alice Via. He was 
named for Thomas A. Edison. 
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berg makes a statement which I take 
to mean that no company issued any 
two-minute cylinders after Edison 
quit making* them in the autumn of 
1912. This, however, is not correct. 

Indestructible two - minutes were 
made as late as 1918. The Clarion 
Company of England made wax two- 
minute cylinders for several years 
after that, actually until 1923 or 
1924. "Horsie, Keep Your Tail Up” 
was one of the last two-minute Clar- 
ion titles. 

Incidentally, Koenigsberg points out 
that although all Edison cylinders 
made before the autumn of 1908 are 
referred to as being of the two-minute 
type, many of the records made in 
1889, and a few years following, 
played for four or five minutes. 

No effort has been made to catalog 
the cylinders made by Edison distrib- 
utors who were unable to obtain suf- 
ficient quantities from the factory at 
West Orange. Included in this cate- 
gory would be the many solos and 
duets that Billy Murray and Matt 
Keefe sang in 1897 for Bacigalupi 
Brothers, Edison distributors in San 
Francisco. 

Murray said some of these records 
were shipped to Hawaii, China, and 
Japan, but none found their way to 
Eastern United States, and probably 
none are still extant. Another distrib- 
utor made records by an unknown 
soprano and represented them to be 
by Mrs. Thomas A. Edison. 

I could go on and on writing about 
Koenigs berg's masterly achievement 
in producing this badly needed and 
thoroughly fascinating catalog, but 
space limitations must prevail. Once 
more I urge every collector who pos- 
sibly can do so to invest $12.95 in 
this catalog, which almost certainly 
will become more valuable as time 
goes on. 

Let's do everything in our power to 
assure that Allen Koenigsberg has 
not expended his "blood, sweat and 
tears” at a sacrifice and to encourage 
him to go forward with the other re- 
search projects he has in mind. 

Koenigsberg deserves all the ap- 
plause — and all the support — he 
can get. 

(The End) 

P. S. I have not obtained Miss 
Eleanor Hyde's address, but since 
the foregoing was written I have 
found, in the MacMillan Encyclopae- 
dia of Music and Musicians, a men- 
tion of John Frederic Von der Heide, 
who probably was the violinist refer- 
red to in this article. He was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, February 28, 
1857, and, besides studying voice, 
played many instruments. Von der 
Heide was director of the Buffalo 
School of Music from 1882 to 1884, 
then taught at the New York Con- 
servatory of Music. The date of his 
death is not given. 


DEATH OF THE PIONEER 
SOPRANO, ELISE STEVENSON 

I have learned belatedly and with 
sorrow of the death of the famous 
pioneer recording artist, Elise Steven- 
son, on November 18, 1967, in the 
South Coast Community Hospital, 
South Laguna, Calif. 

The soprano's maiden name was 
Elise Stevens, but she changed it to 
Stevenson for professional work, 
probably thinking the longer name 
had a more musical sound. She was 
born February 9, 1878, in Liverpool, 
England, and was the daughter of 
William Stevens, a native of England, 
and his wife, the former Miss Ann 
Meehan, who was born in Canada. 

Miss Stevenson began making rec- 
ords in 1906, as the protege of Frank 
C. Stanley. In the same year she was 
married to Rusting Wood at the Little 
Church Around the Corner in New 
York City. She sang with Stanley 
until his death in December, 1910, 
then as a duet partner of Henry Burr 
and other tenors and as a member of 
the Lyric Quartet. After the birth of 
her son, Rusting Wood, Jr., in 1912, 
she retired from record making and 
concert work. Her son survives. 

The singer lived in East Orange, 
N.J., for many years, but moved to 
San Clemente, Calif., in 1950. A death 
notice in a San Clemente newspaper 
said that she sang in the beginning 
of her career with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. Her death certificate 
gives the cause of her death as acute 
myocardial infarction. She was cre- 
mated and her funeral took place No- 
vember 21, 1967, at Melrose Abbey 
Cemetery, Orange, Calif. 

A biographical sketch of Elise 
Stevenson was published in HOB- 
BIES for February, 1961. 

— Jim Walsh 

OLD MECHANICAL BANKS 

(Continued from page 52) 
extra fine condition of this rare bank 
is clearly visual in the pnoto. 

Another Try Your Weight Scale 
turned up, as well as a fine example 
of the Signal Cabin, both tough tin 
banks to add to a collection. A Motor 
Bank, fair condition with the top mis- 
sing, came to light, as well as an- 
other Presto — exterior parts only, 
all interior operating parts missing. 
This is the illusion bank where a 
penny changes into a quarter. 

Among new finds during 69 were 
the World’s Banker, Clown & Dog 
previously mentioned, Indian Chief 
Bust, Magic Safe, and, of course, 
Mickey Mouse as per December, 1969, 
HOBBIES. We should also include 
the Watch Bank (dime disappears), 
as while this was privately owned, 
it was not generally known and it 
changed hands during the year receiv- 
ing recognition and exposure. 

Another example of the Regina Mu- 
sical Savings Bank showed up, a 


Robot, and a near mint Pelican With 
Rabbit. The excellent original condi- 
tion of this Pelican With Rabbit 
makes it worthy of note as evidently 
the one with the rabbit is the really 
difficult Pelican to add to a collection. 

And last, but certainly not least, 
we come to Figure 3 and the Tommy 
Bank. Here again in an outstanding 
year is an outstanding bank. It is the 
finest all original Tommy so far 
known to exist. This bank and the 
Wimbledon are the two most desirable 
of the English banks. Together they 
are a great pair with the soldier in 
prone shooting* position on each. Prior 
to this Tommy it had been some years 
since the last one turned up and this 
bears out the fact that the bank was 
made in limited quantities during its 
limited production period. 

That about winds up 1969 for now 
and here’s hoping we can all look for- 
ward to a great 1970 in mechanical 
banking. 

GLASS SALT SHAKERS 

(Continued from page 115) 

ter as having "profuse raised scrol- 
ling and cloud bands enhanced by 
floral motifs of various sorts, some- 
times touched up with color or gilt.” 

Everglades shakers have been noted 
only in a "clam broth” color with fiery 
opalescence. Such shakers are diffi- 
cult to photograph by either direct 
or indirect illumination. Other items 
in this pattern have been noted in 
custard glass and in clear, light 'blue 
or light green, with some opales- 
cence. 

Iris wifli Meander 

This pattern was produced by the 
Jefferson Glass Company, beginning 
in 1904. (See HOBBIES, October, 
1967, p. 98N.) Items were made in 
gold decorated: crystal (clear), blue, 
green, wine, opalescent, and canary. 

Isabella 

This design is a bust of Queen Isa- 
bella of Spain with exquisite detail. 
Her name is embossed near the base. 
This shaker, a companion to the 
Bearded Columbus, apparently com- 
memorates the Columbian Exposition 
of 1892-3. 

These opaque shakers have been ob- 
served in blue and in green. Like the 
Bearded Columbus, they are puzzling- 
ly rare. 

Tennessee 

This attractive pattern — and the 
Iowa Pattern — were brought out by 
the United States Glass Company in 
1900. Most items in this pattern are 
scarce. The shakers apparently are 
very rare. 

Only one specimen of the rare 
Arctic bumblebee ever has been found 
in the world. 

— o — 

‘‘Art . . . has seven philosophical 
faces: it is adventure , escape , neces- 
sity , creation , individual expression , 
projection of history , and utilitarian 
function 

— Felix Marti-Ibanez, M.D. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


The ( Premier ) American Quartet 


PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


I. A Long- History 
Musical organizations usually un- 
dergo changes of personnel if they 
stay active a long time. That is true 
of the male-voiced group which was 
known as Victor records as the Amer- 
ican and on Edison as the Premier 
Quartet. 




To/fe EDISON 
PHONOGMPH 
MONTHLY 


VOL. VI 11 


October, 1910 


No. LO 



PREMIER QUARTET 

Their Records Are Always Popular Numbers in the Edison Catalo; 


QUICK POPULARITY — The (Premier) American Quartet gained acclaim so rapidly 
of ter being organized in 1909 that in October, 1910, the members' photos appeared 
on the front page of the Edison Phonograph Monthly. 


Use of the American Quartet name 
on discs and cylinders goes back a 
long way — into the 1890s. In March, 
1899, a pioneer talking-machine trade 
organ, The Phonoscope , mentioned 
that John Bieling, Jere Mahoney, S. 
H. Dudley, and William F. Hooley, 
sang for Edison as the Edison Male 
Quartet, and were later better known 
on Victor as the Haydn. They also 
were making records for other com- 
panies under the name of the Ameri- 
can Quartet. 

And in July, Phonoscope readers 
were told that among the artists re- 
cording cylinders for Reed, Dawson 
and Company, of 74 Cortland st., New 
York, and 516 Broad st., Newark, was 
“The Original American Quartet.” 
This presumably was the same en- 
semble as the one referred to in 
March. 

After Harry Macdonough succeeded 
Mahoney as the Quartet's second ten- 
or, these artists in 1900, had a manu- 
facturing' firm of their own, the 
American Record Company, It spe- 
cialized in making cylinders of any 
desired title to the customer’s order. 

Then, when the Haydn Quartet 
went to England in 1902, it presum- 
ably sang* a series of records listed 
in the Edison Bell catalog as being 
by the American Quartet. The titles 
were largely those of numbers which 
the singers already had made in the 
States under the Haydn and Edison 
Male Quartet names. Presumably, 
these singers were not allowed to 
make records under the Haydn name 
for any companies except Victor over 
here and Gramophone over there. 


II. Early Victor Records 
by the American 

That is one phase of the appear- 
ance of the American Quartet name 
on early records. Another was its 
use in 1901, on some of the earliest 
Victor and Monarch discs. The name 
possibly may have been used also on 
the 7-inch Berliner and Improved rec- 
ords, which were the forerunners of 
Victors, but I have not seen it in any 
Berliner or Improved lists. 

The late S. H. Dudley recalled this 
version of the American Quartet as 
being composed of himself as bari- 
tone- Albert Campbell, first tenor; 
W. T. Leahy, an Englishman whom 
he described as a “fine fellow,” but 
about whom nobody seems to know 
anything nowadays, second tenor; and 
Hooley, bass. 

The October, 1901, Victor catalog 
contained the following 7-inch discs 
by the America Quartet: 

' A9J.0. Medley of Planiation Songs: -ADll, 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Words by GfDRGE W. JOHNSON Music by J.A.BUTTERFIELD 
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TOP TENOR — When Will Oakland's high counter-tenor voice was added to the 
(Premier) American Quartet the five-man ensemble was called the Heidelberg Quintet. 
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Dancing on the Old Barn Floor; A912, 
Barling Nellie Gray; A913, Louisiana 
Lou: AO 14, Good Bye, Dolly Gray: A915. 
In Dixie Land; A916. The Bridge, and 
A91 7. Nationality Medley. 

When the February, 1902, catalog 
was issued, “Good Bye, Dolly Gray” 
and “The Bridge” had been remade 
by the Haydn Quartet. But the fol- 
lowing additional American Quartet 
titles were included: 

42, A Negro Wedding in Southern 
Georgia: 43, A Night Trip to Buffalo: 
1071, Quotation from the Last Speech 
and Favorite Hymns of President Mc- 
Kinley (another in the series of spurious 
“McKinley records"); 48, Sidewalks of 
New York; M3519, The Battle of San- 
tiago; and 1068, The Yale Boola Girl. 

All these could be had in both 7- 
and 10-inch versions, except “The 
Battle of Santiago,” which was 10- 
inch only. 

I suspect that Steve Porter may 
have taken part in one or more of 
these records, because I remember 
seeing him and Sam Rous (S. H. 
Dudley) credited somewhere with be- 
ing co-authors of the “Santiago*' 
sketch. 


At any rate, although the American 
Quartet was one of the earliest names 
in the Victor catalog' it was also one 
of the first to disappear. By August 
31, 1904, the Quartet's records no 
longer were listed, and its titles that 
remained in the catalog had been re- 
made by the Haydn Quartet. 

An oddity is the fact that I have 
two or three Monarch records with 
labels that say they are by the Amer- 
ican Quartet, but which Hooley an- 
nounces as being by the Haydn. Rec- 
ords frequently were remade in those 
days. My guess is that when Victor 
assigned the Haydn to re-do the sel- 
ections, the Company had some labels 
still on hand with the American name, 
and put them to thrifty use. 

I just have noticed something that 
previously had escaped my attention. 
The “Battle of Santiago” was listed 
in Victor catalogs from 1904 through 
1909 as being by the Haydn Quartet. 
However, the catalog for January, 
1910, gives the artists as the Ameri- 
can Quartet, just as the lists had, 
prior to 1904. 

I doubt, though, that the “new” 
American Quartet, which was organ- 


February, 1970 

ized in 1909, had remade the Haydn 
versions, for artist credit reverts to 
the Haydn in the issues for Novem- 
ber, 1910, and May, 1911. It could 
have been the catalog editor’s mis- 
take. 

III. The “Big” American Quartet 
The American Quartet that disap- 
peared from the catalog in 1904 was 
not an important part of sound 1 re- 
cording history. On the other hand,, 
the ensemble of the same name which 
was organized in 1909 carved out a 
lasting niche for itself in the talking- 
machine's hall of fame. 

(Continued on page 50) 


PHONOGRAPHS 


OLD PHONOGRAPH catalogs! Beau- 
tifully illustrated reprints. For example, 
3 899 Talking- Machine Catalog, 64 pages, 
only $2.95 postpaid. Free illustrated list 
available. — Allen Koenigsberg, 1532 Ocean 
Avo., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11230 ap6829 


MAINSPRING repairs for any phono- 
graph. Let a specialist do it. — Keith 
Frick, 940 Canon Rd., Santa Barbara, 

Calif. 93105 ap38S2 

FOR SALE: 78 rpm vintage records. 
Most categories: Caruso, Jolson, Mel- 
ba, etc. Also Edison disc and cylinders, 
many to choose from, some Berliner rec- 
ords. Books: Zane Grey, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, Bobsey Twins, and many more. 
Please let me know your wants. No lists, 
please send self-addressed stamped en- 
velope for reply. — Monroe Sands, 308 S. 
EUen St., Homer, III. 61849 ap6029 


EDISON STANDARD cylinder phono- 
graph. with morning glory horn and 30 
records, good condition $120. Piano rolls 
$1 each. Large amout of old sheet music. 
Banjos, etc. Transportation extra. Write 
me your wants. — Edward Sheppard. 
Antiques, Catskill, N.Y. 12414 fl023 


PHONOGRAPHS Repaired : New spare 
parts for Edison phonographs. Send 
stamp for list. — Geriehten, 23 Waldo 
Ave., Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 ap3403 


PIANOS AND ROLLS 


COLLECTOR will pay top prices for 
Ampico piano rolls, especially the large 
Jumbo B Model rolls. — Kuykendall, 2510 
Kenmore CL, Austin, Tex. 78703 fl22T41 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs & 
records, open horn disc phonographs, 
music boxes & discs, piano & organ rolls, 
player organ, path© operatic records. — 
T. Gratello, 2614 Central, Alameda, Calif. 

my 1229 71 


AMPICO rolls original, in black boxes 
wanted. Mint condition, no torn edges. 
Up to $10 each. — Lacy, Caltech Library, 
Pasadena, Calif. 91109 myl28041 


$100 IS YOURS for information which 
leads to purchase of paper roll-playing 
piano with pipes, drums, xylophone, etc. 
— Shaner, 1042 Myrtle, Cumberland, Md. 

ap6867 


OLD PIANO ROLLS for sale. Fre* 
monthly lists. Duo-Art Ampico, Welte, 
blues, foreign, rags, 88-note standards, 
Aeolian pipe organ ■& grand. — VI. & Si’s 
Antiques. 28 Clifford Heights, Amherst, 
N.Y. 14226 f3464 


KNABE PIANO. Grand old- square, 
going close to 100 years old. Call (81.4) 
613-0802 or write. — Mrs. Kenneth E. 
Hileman, 2401 Brumbaugh Ave., Hunt- 
ingdon, Pa. 16652 fl002 


COLLECTOR buys Art Echo, Apollo, 
Ampico and Duo-Art rolls for own en- 
joyment. — T. Grattelo, 2614 Central, 
Alameda, Calif. mh3403 
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a contract restricting his services for 
disc records to Victor and for cyl- 
inders to Edison. 

For several years he had been sing- 
ing- frequently on Victor records with 
the assistance of the Haydn Quartet, 
but now it was decided there was a 
need for a foursome in which he 
would star. So John Bieling and 
Hooley were borrowed from the 
Haydn Quartet (in which, however, 
they continued to sing) and Porter 
was brought in from the Peerless, 
where he had been singing baritone. 

The resulting combination of Biel- 
ing, first tenor; Murray, second ten- 
or; Porter, baritone, and Hooley, 
bass, was christened the American 
Quartet for Victor use. I don’t know 
why Edison didn't want to use the 
same name, but it didn’t. So the group 
was called the Premier Quartet on 
the great inventor's cylinders. 

It is interesting to note that Mur- 
ray, without whom there would not 
have been a new American Quartet, 
was much the youngest of the group. 
He had been born in Philadelphia in 
1877, had lived as a boy in Denver, 
and was 31 when the new group was 
formed. Bieling, a native of New 
York City, was hovering around 41; 
Porter, who was born in Buffalo, 
NkY., was 44; and Hooley, born in 
Ireland, was 47. 

Murray must have seemed “just a 
kid” to the others. They sometimes 
found his professional behavior rath- 
er scatter-brained and irresponsible, 
even though they conceded he was a 
genius at interpreting and singing 
popular music. 

The Haydn Quartet's repertoire re- 
lied heavily on sentimental ballads, 
old standard songs, and gospel hymns. 
But the American was formed to spe- 
cialize in ragtime, comic songs, and 
humorous descriptive numbers. 

The new Quartet's first record was 
presented in the Victor monthly sup- 
plement for May, 1909. The song, 
“Denver Town,” paid tribute to the 
pioneer’s day of the community in 
which Billy Murray had spent his 
boyhood. 

One of the countless “cowboy 
songs/' inspired by the great success 
of Harry Williams and Egbert Van 
Alstyne's “Cheyenne,” was composed 
by George L. Botsford. He was to 
arrange most of the songs recorded 
by the American for several years. 
The supplement said: 

“A new organization of male voices 
which makes its bid for popular favor 
with a ■cowboy’ number, now auite in 
vogue. No praise for this new quartet 
is needed here, as the record speaks for 
itself— the voices being well-balanced, the 
words distinct and the music sung with 
spirit and precision.” 

“Denver Town” was a 10-inch 
single-faced record which cost 60 
cents. Its number was 5683. A few 
months later it was combined on 
double-faced 16521 with a re-make of 
“A Night Trip to Buffalo.” This first 
had been recorded for Victor by the 



BIELfNG'S SUCCESSOR — John Young 
(“Harry Anthony’ 1 ) took John Bieling's place 
as first tenor of the (Premier) American 
Quartet in 1914. Young, who lived until the 
early 1950s, also sang in the Criterion 
Quartet. 

earlier American Quartet, then re- 
made by the Haydn* and now appear- 
ed, in a much improved and funnier 
form, by the new American. 

“A Night Trip to Buffalo” has spe- 
cial interest for me because it was 
the first record I ever heard. I was 
2 and being held in my mother's arms 
when I listened to its sounds emerg- 
ing from the external horn of a 
neighbor’s Victor. Through all these 
years I never have forgotten it! 

One month after this New Ameri- 
can record appeared, Edison also used 
“Denver Town” as the means of in- 
troducing the new Quartet, which it 
cal lad the Premier, to its cylinder 
customers. The description in the 
New Phonogram for June, 1909, pro- 
vides ns with a puzzle, as you will 
discover : 

“]ftl55 Denver Town, Premier Quartet 

. . Another cowboy song, telling how a 
cowboy wooed and won his bride. It is 
sung by a new combi nation of artists, 
including Will Oakland, John H. Biehling 
(Sic!), Billy Murray and W. F. Hooley. 
Unaccompanied. Music, George Boisford; 
words, Harry Breen.” 

The puzzling thing about this an- 
notation is that it mentions Will Oak- 
land, the counter-tenor, as one of the 
members of the Quartet, but omits 
Steve Porter, the baritone. I never 
have heard the cylinder of “Denver 
Town,” but Oakland certainly doesn’t 
sing in the Victor disc, and 1 it doesn’t 
appear likely that a quartet would be 
composed of a counter-tenor, two 
tenors, and a bass. 

Probably the use of Oakland’s in- 
stead of Porter’s name was just a 
mistake, but it may have been that 
Porter was missing when the record- 
ing date was scheduled, and Oakland 
was substituted. Of course, two or 
three years later a good many rec- 
ords were made in which Oakland 
was added to the American, and the 
resulting organization was called the 
Heidelberg Quintet. 

I seriously question* however, that 
my cld friend, Will, took part in the 
Edison cylinder of “Denver Town.” 


IV. Recorders of “Hits” 

From the start of its recording ca- 
reer the new American Quartet was 
brilliantly successful. During the 
five-year period from the announce- 
ment of its first record in May, 1909, 
to John Bieling’s leaving in the spring 
of 1914, the Quartet cut into wax 
many of the greatest song hits 
in American musical history, and a 
large number of its discs and cyl- 
inders had sales that were remarkable 
for that period. 

When Victor issued its first alpha- 
betically arranged record catalog in 
January, 1912, photos of Bieling, 
Murray, Porter, and Hooley were pub- 
lished, and the following comment 
was made under the American Quar- 
tet heading; 

"This popular organization is composed 
of four singers well known to Victor 
audiences . . . and who have had a long 
and successful experience in the making 
of talking machine records. In their ren- 
ditions of popular songs of the day and 
humorous specialties they are unequaled. 

“The American QuaneL makes disc 
records exclusively for the Victor.” 

A glance down the list of American 
Quartet records in the Victor catalog 
for November, 1914 (issued a few 
months after Bieling left because of 
throat trouble), gives a revealing idea 
of the number of hit tunes it recorded 
during* its first five years. 

This is by no means a complete 
list of the organization’s early record- 
ings. It is, however, an accounting 
of songs sufficently popular to have 
been considered hits: 

“All Aboard for Dixieland,” “And the 
Green Grass Grew All Around,” “Any 
Little Girl That's a Nice Little Girl,” 
“Baby Rose,” “Casey Jones,” “Come. 
Josephine, in My Flying Machine,” 
“Grizzly Bear,” “Hitchv Koo,” “It's A 
Long, Long AVay to Tipperary,” “I Want 
a Girl Just Like the Girl that Married 
Dear Old Dad,” “Mary Was My Mother's 
Name,” “Moonlight Bay,” ”Oh, You 
Beautiful Doll.” “On the Banks of the 
Wabash” (a revival of a great 1898 hit), 
“On the Mississippi,” "Ragtime Violin,” 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm.” “Row, 
Row. Row,” “Sailing Down the Chesa- 
peake Bay,” “That Mysterious Rag,” 
“That Old Girl of Mine,” “Wien I'm 
Alone I'm Lonesome,” and “You’re My 
Baby.” 

Most of these were made on Edison 
cylinders 2-minute Standard, 4-minute 
Amberol, and 4-minute Blue Amber- 
ol, as well as Victor discs. Whoever 
made the decisions as to the songs 
the Quartet would record proved he 
knew a hit when he heard one. And 
George Botsford’s arrangements help- 
ed them to even greater popularity. 

As the Heidelberg Quintet* with 
the addition of Will Oakland’s tree- 
top high tenor notes the ensemble sang 
such genuine successes as “By the 
Beautiful Sea,” “Floating Down the 
River,” “Harmony Bay,” “In Apple 
Blossom Time,” “In the Heart of the 
Kentucky Hills,” “My Little Lovin' 

S u g a v Babe,” “Teasing Moon,” 
“Waiting for the Robert E. Lee” (one 
of the great hits of all time), “’Way 
Down South,” and “You're a Great 
Big Blue-Eyed Baby.” 

Of all the American Quartet rec- 
ords, “Casey Jones,” which swept the 
Nation in 1910, was the biggest. seller. 
Its popularity was so great it had 
to be re-recorded twice after the orig- 
(Continued on page 130) 
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inal version was placed on the market. 
Walter B. Rogers, the conductor of 
the Victor Orchestra, sang- the bari- 
tone part in one of the remakes as a 
substitute for Steve Porter, who had 
not received a notice sent him to be 
present. 

Variety said in an October, 1940, 
issue, when Billy Murray was emerg- 
ing'. from retirement and making a 
recording comeback, that the Victor 
record had sold more than 2,000,000 
copies. The Edison version, on both 
2- and 4-minute wax cylinders, and 
the Blue Amberol, must have done 
almost equally well. 

Probably the runner-up to “Casey 
Jones” was “It’s a Long, Long Way 
to Tipperary/’ which was issued in 
November, 1914, after Bieling was 
no longer in the Quartet. “Tipperary"’ 
most likely would have equalled “Ca- 
sey” except for competition. 

Besides the Quartet record, Victor 
also issued it by John McCormack and 
a male chorus (probably the Orpheus 
Quartet), as a march version by the 
Victor Military Band, and as a 12- 
inch dance record. The Quartet's rec- 
ord of “Casey Jones” had no such 
rivalry. 

“Waitin’ for the Robert E. Lee,” of 
course, was a huge seller. So was 
“Oh, You Beautiful Doll,” among the 
many others I have mentioned. 

Billy Murray used to tell an amus- 
ing story about the “Doll” song, which 
was a favorite of the austere Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson. One day the 
Quartet received a disagreeable letter 
from an irate someone whom Billy 
(who wasn’t a student of literature) 
remembered as Walt Whitman, the 
poet. The correspondent began by- 
saying- he simply would address them 
as “sirs” because he couldn’t consider 
them either men or gentlemen. He 
then demanded, in pungent terms, to 
know how they could have played 
false to their- artistic consciences by 
recording “such abysmal trash” as 
“Oh, You Beautiful Doll.” The writer 
said they should be thoroughly 
ashamed of themselves and he hoped 
they wouldn’t sing such rubbish any 
more. 

The Quartet laughed over the letter, 
then dispatched a reply saying that 
the Victor record of “Beautiful Doll” 
already had sold half a million copies- 
and the Edison cylinder also was go- 
ing big. With this sort of a sale, they 
said, their artistic consciences weren’t 
bothering them in the least. 

Billy told this story to me in person 
in 1938. A few months later he used 
it on a nationwide radio program. I 
am sorry I didn’t tell him its fatal 
flaw — that Walt Whitman had died 
in Camden, N.J., in 1892. This was 
20 years before the “Beautiful Doll' 1 


record was made, and therefore he 
couldn’t have criticized it except 
through a spirit medium or an ouija 
board. 

The indignant letter-writer prob- 
ably was Walt Mason, who wrote a 
syndicated newspaper column in 
verse. He frequently insisted in his 
column that the phonograph compa- 
nies would do a much bigger business 
if they would stop recording comic 
specialties, ragtime, and Negro songs, 
and issue nothing but opera, chamber 
music, and symphony. 

Mr. Mason used to expound his 
quaint ideas in letters to the record- 
ing companies. So I have no doubt 
it was he who took the American 
Quartet boys to task. 

As far as I have learned, no one 
who heard Billy’s broadcast referring 
to Walt Whitman as writing the let- 
ter realized that “the good gray poet” 
had gone to his glory many years 
before the irascible writer’s commu- 
nication gave the Quartet a good 
laugh. 

By the irony of how things work 
out, “Oh, You Beautiful Doll,” de- 
spite its undeniably crude words and 
cheaply expressed sentiment, has now 
perhaps on the strength of its irresis- 
tible tune, established itself as a pop- 
ular song classic. 

(To be continued) 
CORRECTION 

Through an error in make-up , the follow- 
ing three lines precede colunm 1, on page 
J30; 

The evidence indicates that the new 
“big” American Quartet was formed 
largely because Billy Murray signed 

°"jONE VAX YLKBT 

600 33rd St. West Des Moines, Iowa 5020') 
LeGras cameo vase. 0". barrel shape. 3" dia., 
purple cut & enam. flowers on peach, $65. 
Wheat & Barley cov. butter, creamer, spoon - 
er. cov. sugar; clear, few minor chips, S4S. 
King's Crown spooncr. $8.50. 

R.S, Germany, grn. mk.. hatpin holder, yel. 

& white roses on white, brn., & grn. $18.50 
Deer & Pine Tree bread tray. sm. chip on 
bottom rim, $17. 

Single FGMN milk glass plate, grn. paint, $6. 

Trans, extra, SASE please. fp 


CORNER CUPBOARD 
52 N. Main Street 
E. Hampton. Conn. 06424 

Phone 203 - 267-2078 - By appointment. 

RARITY in cut glass: Vaseline footed bowl 
with rolled rim. knop stem, exceptionally 
fine cut, write, Cut bowl S'/," diam,, 3*%" 
h Daisies, hobstars. cross-hatching, etc. 
S3S Lacv Sandwich 8" plate, peacock 
feather w. thistle & scroll center, $40. 

Flint goblets: Horn of Plenty $36; Diamond 
Pt. $25: rare Minerva pattern water pitch- 
er, slight base roughness. $35. 

Roy. Vienna demi-tasse pot. covered sugar, 
creamer w. Angelica Kauffman scenes. 2 
signed, cream, red. green, MUCH gold, 
excel, cond. Beehive. Austria mark, $80. 

Staffordshire: Canova soup plate 10 ',V' diam. 
pink w. green border. T. Mayer, $20. 

Salt glaze pitcher 8Ti" h.. allover raised de- 
sign, applied handle, $40. 

S lopian ndiess, c/s blue and white deer pat- 
tern $85, Pr. soft paste 6V' blue and white 
plates, fisherman, cottage scene. $18 ea. 
Pr. 6" med, dk. blue plates. R. Hall, Hos- 
pital near Patssy. France, $16 each. 

Porcelain: late 18th. early 19th cent., no 
mark, white w. baskets o( flowers in shades 
of purple, gold excel, (a) howl 6',V' diam, 
$14; pr. c/s w. applied hdles., $12 ea. 

Coin silver: Serving spoon. Richards & Wil- 
liamson. Phila.. Pa. 1790s, excel, cond. $35; 
pr. tspns . J. Shoemaker, brite-cut. tips of 
bowls worn, 1790s. Phila.. Pa.. $26 pr. 
Eagles on backs of bowls worn on all three. 
Tablespoon bv Peter & Ann Bateman, Don- 
don, 1803. $55, 

List coin & English silver 30c. 

Post, and Ins. ex ini. PLEASE. SASE for re- 
plies or cheek return. fp 


THE DA ETON'S 

95 Ellery SV. Providence, IDE 02909 

Phone 401 - 351-3486 

Brass rooster nutcracker. $5. 

Cute grey and white Iron kitty with blue 
bow doorstop, 8” high. $10. 

Iron still bank, black & white puppy with 
bee on rear. $15. 

Iron cottage door stop, paint flaked some. 
$7.50. 

Iron door stop, sm. basket of [lowers, a'.a" 
high, flaked. $4. 

Iron tobacco cutter. National Specialty Mtg. 
Co. # 1. 15” long, original yellow and red 

trim, $8.50. 

D.i .... ,.,rOT/2d ‘igurine, dog pulling skirt 

of little girl. $5. 

Cloisonne cig. box. “China” blue with white 
flowers, white round jade insert on cover, 
bottom row of cloisonns missing on back. 
$6.50. 

Two Chinese figurines, men in green robes, 
one carrying basket of flowers, one a long 
pipe, China, $15 the pair. 

Imari 8" plate, blue vase with terra cotta, 
flowers and butterfly in center. $12. 

Miniature unglazed gray teapot. 2” high, 
h.p. cherry branches and sheaf of wheat, 
rattan hdle.. no mark. $10. 

Darling Japanese sugar bowl. 4 Hi” high, green 
handles, Jap. girls chasing butterflies, no 
mark. $5. 

Postage and Insurance extra. fc 


THE OLD HOUSE 41 


Buzzards Bay, Mass. 02532 

Pittsburgh Daisy wine $6.75 

Horn of Plenty honey dish 7.50 

Loop & Dart Diam. orna. gobleL 8.50 

Ripple 6" plate 9.50 

Diag. Band with Fan wine 9.50 

Beaded Swirl Band 10” tray 9.50 

Daisy & Button V orna, celery vase . . 12.00 

Flute Double egg cup 12.50 

Maple Leaf footed bowl 12.50 

Frosted Ribbon open compote 20.00 

Yellow Birch Leaf sauce dish 6.00 

Amber Diamond Quilted tumbler 12.00 

Transportation extra. No reproductions. fc 


QUALITY 

WHOLESALE ANTIQUES 

Send 25c with proof Of dealership, to 
receive our catalog with extensive list- 
ing. 

KAUFMAN cup & saucer, sgnd.. $5.00 
HOUSE OF WILLIAMSBURG 
11218 \V. 62nd Street 
LaGrnnge, HI. 60525 fp 


ANY MINT U.S.A. STAMPS 
WILL BUY JEWELRY 


Huge NEW 200 page catalog offers 
10,000 items to choose from ... JEW- 
ELRY KITS - RINGS, PEARLS - 
BOOKS, etc. 


TRADE YOUR SURPLUS STAMPS for GIFTS 


FULL FACE VALUE ALLOWED on MINT 
U.S.A. stamps (No Postage Dues please) 
toward any item listed in GR I EGER'S 
FREE CATALOG. Stamps must have gum 

— 1ml O.K. with thin spots, creases or 
small tears - MUST BE USABLE AS 
POSTAGE. 

USED U.S.A. COMMEMORATIVES ALSO 
ACCEPTED. May be mixed kinds but 
must be in good shape . . . NO TEARS 

- NO THIN SPOTS - NO CREASES. 

Lots containing poor stamps will be re- 
turned to you intact — WE WILL NOT 
SORT. GRIEGER’S Inc. will allow 39< 
per 100 (off paper) and 2 If per 100 
(on paper) for USED U.S.A. commem- 
oratives. — 

(used stamps all^ t |2 t °stones.| 
JEWELRY oN D ANYTHING IN| 



Imports from all 
parts of the world! 


Everything needed to 
"MAKE JEWELRY 
FOR PROFIT" 

lGRIEGER’S INC. — . 

\jept. 24, 1633 E. Walnut. Pasadena, Calif.^/ 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


T he ( Premier } American Quartet 


PART II 
By JIM WALSH 
I. Mr. Murray's Caprices 

As I hinted last month, the other 
members of the male quartet known 
as the Premier on Edison records, and 
as the American on Victor, sometimes 
found Billy Murray's carefree behav- 
ior rather upsetting. This was espe- 
cially true during spring training 
time for the major league baseball 
clubs. 

Victor or Edison at that time might 
send out an emergency call for their 
star comedian only to find he was 
no where near the recording studios, 
but was making the rounds with the 
New York Yankees (then called the 
Highlanders) as they played their ex- 
hibition games. 

Once in a while the Highlanders let 
Billy play right field on these jaunts, 
and then his happiness was beyond 
computing. He was such a baseball 
enthusiast that for many years he 
prided himself on knowing personally 
every player in the American and 
National Leagues, and when on tour 
he was a welcome visitor to the “dug- 
out” of any big league team. 

One result of this happy-go-lucky 
attitude was that Murray sometimes 
failed to appear for recording dates 
and concert engagements, of which the 
Quartet had a great many in and 
near New York. When this happened 
young Walter Van Brunt (he is still 
Jiving and better known today as 
Walter Scanlan) was called on to sub- 
stitute for “The Denver Nightingale.” 

The 19-year-old Walter sang the 
lead in the American Quartet's Victor 
record 16962, “I Want a Girl Just 
Like the Girl That Married Dear Old 
Dad," and' in 17030, “Mary Was My 
Mother's Name.” He also took part 
in 17245, “Beautiful Doll, Goodbye," 
and finished several high notes that 
Billy began but found, for the time 
being, beyond his reach. 

Harry Macdonough sang the lead 
in the Quartet record 17397, “On the 
Banks of the Wabash." I long have 
wondered why it was not labeled as 
sung by the Haydn Quartet, of which 
Macdonough was second tenor. Con- 
siderably later, in 1919, George Wil- 
ton Ballard took Murray's place in the 
Edison Diamond Disc of “Mammy's 
Lullaby" cataloged as being by the 
Premier Quartet. 

The lovable Mr. Murray's prone- 
ness to be a “no-show" for concerts 
was so great that Bieling, Porter, and 
Hooley made an arrangement with 
Van Brunt to pay him $5 each to come 
to the theater or other place where 
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PINCH-HITTER — Young Walter Van 
Brunt (known today as Walter Scanlan) 
sometimes was called on to substitute for 
Billy Murray in the (Premier) American 
Quartet. 


the concert was to take place and sit 
in the audience. If Murray appeared, 
Walter just sat and listened. If the 
star tenor stayed elsewhere, Van 
Brunt filled in and received Murray's 
share of the fee. 

Harvey Hindermyer recalled that 
one time he went with the Quartet 
to Albany as second tenor for an en- 
gagement that found Murray among 
the missing. 

Once in a while when Billy did show 
up his attitude was a source of vexa- 
tion. John Bieling told me a hilarious 
story of an occasion when the Quar- 
tet had an engagement to sing in New 
York before some sort of group of 
wealthy men. 



EDISON GROUP — This photo of the Har- 
mon izers Quartet, which made many Edison 
records under the Premier Quartet name, 
appeared in the Victor record supplement 
for February, 1921. Left to right, members 
are Charles Hart, first tenor; Billy Jones, 
second tenor; Steve Porter, baritone, and 
Harry Donaghy, bass. Jones made Victor 
records under the assumed name of Victor 
Roberts. 


“They were all millionaires,” John 
said. And he recalled that well in ad- 
vance of the concert the other mem- 
bers admonished Billy to be sure to 
come in formal attire, “because these 
rich guys expect us to be dressed up. 
They’re not looking for a vaudeville 
quartet with a tramp comedian as one 
of the members." 

“Sure, sure," I know,” Billy assured 
them, “I'll be there all dolled up in 
my soup and fish." 

“But," said John, taking a deep 
breath and obviously living the ex- 
perience over again, “he didn't show 
up at all until about 10 minutes be- 
fore the show was to start. And, Jim, 
I wish you could have seen him l He 
had on a ragged old green s-weater 
and a pair of shabby brown pants 
caked with grease and mud, and he 
looked like something no self-respect- 
ing- cat would have dragged in. Of 
course, Steve, Bill and I jumped on 
h i m and asked what he meant by 
turning up for a millionaires' concert 
in a get-up Nat Wills would have 
been ashamed to wear in his “Happy 
Tramp" act. And Billy said; 

“Well, boys, it was this way. I had 
some time to kill this afternoon, so 
I decided to go to my friend Joe's 
garage and work on my car. I dressed 
in these old clothes for the occasion. 
After I got my car fixed* another one 
was brought in that needed some 
work, and you know me — I’d rather 
work on a car then eat — so I fixed it, 
too. 

“Then, I started home to change 
clothes, but on the way I met some 
boys playing ball in a vacant lot and 
of course I couldn't pass up a chance 
to. get in the game. The lot was 
muddy and I did a lot of sliding, so 
that's why I’m so dirty. Well, by the 
time the game was over it was too 
late for me to go home and put on my 
glad rags, so I just came on here.” 

“But, Billy," his associates protest- 
ed, “what good are you going to be 
to us now? You can’t go on the stage 
before all these rich men looking the 
way you do!" 

“Oh, that’s easy," the star tenor 
replied, “I'll just walk down to the 
footlights and tell these guys how I 
happen to be looking the way I do, 
and they’ll eat it up!" 

“And," said John, “he did and they 
did! He strolled down front and told 
those big shots about the way he had 
spent time working on cars and then 
got into a ball game with a bunch of 
kids when he started home to dress, 
and they almost fell out of their 
seats! I never heard men howl so! 
Billy had them eating out of his hand, 
and he was a lot bigger hit than if he 
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The Criterion Quartet 

Come in and Hear Them Sing “Lucky Jim” 

Ask For It 

TENOR AN'D BASS — Two of the members of the Criterion Quartet also sang in the 
(Premier) American. John Young (center, holding music) took John Bieling's place, and 
Donald Chalmers, at extreme right, became the bass when William F. Hooley died in 
1918. Other members were Horatio Rench, tenor, and George W. Reardon, baritone. 

This photo is reprinted from the back cover of the Edison Amberofa Monthly for 
October, 1921. 


had looked like a decent human being-! 
He had such a personality he could 
pull that sort of a stunt and get away 
with it, but none of the rest of us 
could 1” 

II. Recordings on English Zonophone 

Although Murray’s contract permit- 
ted him to make solo and duet records 
for the American Zonophone Com- 
pany, which was operated by Victor, 
the Quartet seems not to have sung 
for Zon-o-phone on this side of the 
Atlantic. Some of its recordings, how- 
ever, were issued in England on discs, 
and most of its Edison cylinders sold 
well abroad. 

I have a copy of HMV Record 2- 
4029, “That riypnotizing Man/’ is- 
sued in Great Britain in 1912, which 
has the Victor record number, 17031A 
cut into it. Unlike the American ver- 
sion, it is single-faced. 

Late in 1913, The British Zono- 
phone Company began to splurge with 
reissues of records originally made in 
the States for Victor. In November, 
on 1163, it combined “And the Green 
Grass Grew All Around" with “Mary 
Was My Mother’s Name" and brag- 
ged with a line disregard of the lit- 
eral truth: 

"Absolutely and unreservedly exclusive 
to Zonophones! The name may look like 
same complicated names concocted by 
competitive firms to mislead you, but 
listen to the record and you’ll hear the 
difference’ The four famous singers have 
no equal in the world for part singing 
and make no disc records but Zono- 
phones, Remember the simple name — 
American Quartet. There’s not a pin to 
choose between the two exhilarating- 
titles they open the ball with: for effec- 
tive and pointful singing, clear diction, 
and general brightness and 'go' there's 
not a record on the market to beat 1163. 

And it's exclusive, let us repeat." 

In February, 1914, Zonophone com- 
bined on 1228 the American Quartet 
version of “On the Banks of the Wa- 
bash” with “Goodbye, Summer," by 
the rival Peerless Quartet. On the 
American side the supplement said: 

"The finest vocal quartet in the 
world — the American Quartet, exclus- 
ive to Zono — are responsible for the 
harmonious ‘On the Banks of the Wa- 
bash/ " 

In the same supplement Ada Jones 
and Billy Murray were called “per- 
haps the finest comedy duettists in 
the world," which, no doubt, they 
were, if only “mixed teams" were 
being considered. Zonophone ceased to 
import Victor matrices after World 
War I began, a few months later. 

III. John Young Succeeds Bieling 

I mentioned last month that first 
xenor John Bieling — known to his as- 
sociates as “The Canary," because, as 
Billy Murray said, “he never blasted" 
— stayed with the Quartet for five 
years but was compelled to leave in 
the spring of 1914 because of throat 
trouble. His last records as a member 
of the Haydn Quartet seem to have 
been two issued in April — 17544, “The 
Woman Thou Gavest Me" and 17545, 
'* ‘Cros^ the Great Divide ( IT1 Wait 
for You.)" His final American Quar- 
tet record was announced in May — 
17554, “Do You Take This Woman for 
Your Lawful Wife?" 

It is likely, however, that he also 
sang in the Heidelberg Quintet record 


17560, “By the Beautiful Sea," which 
was held back until August for ap- 
propriate summer-time issue. It con- 
tains what I consider the trickiest 
line in any popular song: “I Want 
to be beside your side, beside the sea, 
beside the sea-side, by the beautiful 
sea." 

Just possibly he was also in two 
Quintet sides coupled in August on 
17599, “They're On Their Way to 
Mexico" and "Across the Rio Grande.” 
Both songs referred to border trou- 
bles the United States was having 
with Mexico. 

Bieling’s place was taken by John 
Young, then better known as the ten- 
or of the gospel hymn-singing duet 
team of "Harry Anthony and James 


F. Harrison," whom Billy Murray 
used to refer to facetiously as "the 
Come to Jesus Twins." Young also 
sang in the Criterion Quartet, whose 
other members then were Horatio 
Rench, second tenor; George W. 
Reardon, baritone; and Donald Chal- 
mers, bass. 

No announcement of the change in 
personnel was made when Bieling quit 
to become a traveling salesman for a 
Victor distributor in New York, but 
the following appeared in the March, 
1915, issue of The Voice of the Vic- 
tor: 

"John H. Bieling-, who has been a 
member of ibe road staff of the Hew 
York Talking- Machine Company . . . for 
the past year, resigned from his position 
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FINAL PHASE — This grouping shows the American Quartet in its final phase (1920-1925), 
when it was the same as the Peerless, except that Billy Murray was substituted for Henry 
Burr to sing with Campbell, Croxton, and Meyer. 


recently in order to enter business him- 
self as a Victor dealer. Before com- 
mencing- work in the retail field Mr. 
Bieling will take a short vacation, which 
he has well earned after his many years 
of active participation in the talking ma- 
chine industry.” 

Bieling opened a Victrola shop in 
Hempstead, N.Y., and operated it un- 
til he retired. 

In November, 1913, shortly before 
Young succeeded 1 Bieling, Edison for- 
mally introduced the Diamond Disc 
phonographs and records. The Edison 
Company naturally wanted to offer 
Diamond Discs by Billy Murray and 
the Premier Quartet, but was unable 
to do so at first because Murray was 
under exclusive contract to Victor 
(and, by extension, Zonophone) for 
discs, and was allowed to sing for 
Edison only on cylinders. 

It required some time to persuade 
Victor to renegotiate his contract. At 
length this was done, and Murray’s 
first Edison discs, “California and 
You,” “Pm Goin’ Back to Louisiana,” 
and “My Cvconv Melody/’ appeared 
late in 1914, 

The Premier Quartet’s first Dia- 


mond Discs — 50233, “Tennessee, I 
Hear You Calling Me”; 50245, “I’m On 
My Way to Dublin Bay”; and 50258, 
“Moonlight Bay” — . appeared a few 
months later. From then until Murray 
signed an exclusive Victor contract in 
1920, the Quartet was a prominent 
feature in both Edison Diamond Discs 
and Blue Amberol cylinder lists. 

Of course, the Quartet had been 
making the cylinders all along. It is 
worth noting that its Standard cyl- 
inder 10575, “Skeleton Bag,” was the 
last 2-minute record Edison issued 
before discontinuing the 2-minute ser- 
ies in November, 1912. 

The combination of Young, Murray, 
Porter, and Hooley remained intact 
until “Bill” Hooley, who was born in 
Cork, Ireland, April 16, 1861, died in 
a New York City hospital, October 
12, 1918. He had remained active until 
a few weeks before his death, and 
filled his last Victor recording en- 
gagement on August 1, 1918. 

Like the earlier group, the revised 
Quartet recorded anti helped to make 


popular many songs that were rec- 
ognized as hits. Its first Victor record, 
17639, “It’s a Long, Long Way to 
Tipperary,” issued in November, 1914,. 
probably was its biggest seller, but 
“Tipperary” must have had a run for 
its money from 17652, “When You 
Wore a Tulip and I Wore a Big Red- 
Rose, ” which came out in December. 

The Quartet’s other hit titles in- 
cluded “America, I Love You”; “Chi- 
natown, My Chinatown”; “Gasoline- 
Gus and His Jitney Bus”; "Goodbye,. 
Broadway, Hello, France”; “Keep 
Your Head Down, Fritzie Boy”; “Oh 
Johnny, Oh Johnny, Oh”; “On the 
5:15”; “Over There”; “Where Do We 
Go from Here?” and’ a revival of 
“You’re a Grand Old Flag.” Virtually 
all its records could be considered big 
sellers. 

IV. Don Chalmers Becomes the Basso 

Hooley’s death made it necessary to 
find another bass, and Donald Chal- 
mers, who sang with Young in the 
Criterion Quartet, was chosen. The 
new group’s first Victor Record did 
not go on the market until July, 1919.. 
It w’as a Theodore Morse composition,. 
“Lullaby Blues,” and' was followed in 
September by “Anything Is Nice If 
It Comes From Dixieland.” 

Meanwhile, Billy Murray’s 10-year 
joint contract with Victor and Edison 
expired early in 1919. He decided not 
to renew it, but to free-lance, since 
some singers, like Henry Burr, who- 
worked for virtually all the numerous 
record companies of the day on a free- 
lance -basis, were doing better finan- 
cially than he. 

The Quartet also free-lanced and 
sang not only for Victor and Edison, 
but many other companies, including 
Columbia, Pathe, Aeolian-Vocalion, 
Emerson, Gennett, Okeh — just about 
all that were of any consequence, ex- 
cluding Brunswick, whose recording 
activities began late in 1919. Most 
companies called them the Premier- 
American Quartet, a combination of 
their Victor and Edison names, but 
Columbia used both American and 
Premier-American, and Okeh prefer- 
red American Quartet. 

On the Aeolian-Vocalion record of 
“Anything Is Nice If It Comes From 
Dixieland,” it was called the Murray 
Quartet. This shows the Company be- 
lieved that without Murray there 
really would have been no Quartet. 

V. Advent of the Harmonizers 

The ensemble with Chalmers as the 
deep-voiced “foundation” remained ac- 
tive for only about a year, when Mur- 
ray was offered a lucrative exclusive 
Victor contract in the summer of 
1920. The Peerless Quartet also was 
signed exclusively, and under the 
terms of the new arrangement it was 
provided that the American Quartet 
would be the same as the Peerless of 
Campbell, Burr, Meyer, and Croxton, 
except that Murray would sing the 
lead in the place of Burr. 

The last Victor record by the group 
that included Chalmers was “Floatin’ 
Down to Cotton Town,” issued in Jan- 
(Continued on page 44) 
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AGNES KOEHN, ANTIQUES 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


5100 Johnson Ave. S.W. 

Phone 319 - 364-659'! 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52405 

Member N.A.D.A, 



“FINE FRENCH DOELS” 

All dolls are closed mouth and completely 
perfect. Transportation charges are additional. 

1. Marked E.J. 17 VS' t., finest quality bisque 
head with closed mouth, pierced applied 
ears, paperweight blue glass eyes with 
feathery lines, real blonde hair, fine cond. 
composition body with jointed wrists, old 
soft blue sat. dress trimmed in lace, jaunty 
straw hat. old French shoes with Paris 
Bee Depose mark, completely dressed, mkd- 
E 6 J low on neck, body has label “Bebe 
jnmeau Diplome d’rionncur, a very lovely 
early Emile Jumeau doll. 

2. Early French Fashion. 19" t., finest pale 
bisque swivel neck head on bisque shoul- 
ders. unmarked, a real lady doll, blue pa- 
perweight glass eyes, closed mouth, pierced 
ears, old blonde human hair wig with orig. 
pale blue satin hat with flowers, old black 
and white checked wool dress, completely 
dressed even to the shoes, all hand stitched 
kid leather body In fine cond., separate 
toes and fingers with wires, a gem. 

3. Marked E. D. 2SV-" tall, large composition 
jointed body in fine condltfon, lovely bisque 
head w huge blue paperweight glass eyes, 
closed mouth, pierced ears, dark brown 
human hair wig with long curls, completely 
dressed in pink cotton print dress, old 
shoes, jointed wrists, impressed E 13 D on 
head, boot shoes with girl and Depose 
trademark, a lovely large doll. 

4. Marked Tete Jumeau. 15" tall, bisque head 
w closed mouth, pierced ears, blue paper- 
weight glass eyes, marked “Depose Tete 
Jumeau Bte. SGDG” in red on back of 
head, good composition jointed body, joint- 
ed wrists, body marked “Jumeau Medaille 
d'Or Paris,’’ completely dressed In white 
cotton dress, old shoes, good auburn human 
hair wig, a sweet doll, 

5. Marked Jumeau Fashion. 17 16" tall, fine 
bisque swivel neck head on bisque shoul- 
ders, blue paperweight glass eyes, pierced 
ears, puffed dark brown human hair wig, 
good all kid leather hand stitched body w. 
body marked "Jumeau Medaille d'Or Pa- 
ris.” separate fingers and toes with wire, 
head has red Jumeau check mark, dressed 
in cotton dress, red top and tan plaid bot- 
tom, cuLc high button shoes, closed mouth. 

8. Marked Phoenix Bebc. 20" t., has impress- 


ed star and No. 93 on bisque head, closed 
mouth, blue paperweight glass eyes, pierced 
ears, auburn human hair wig, fine jointed 
comopsition body, jointed wrists, completely 
dressed in navy blue wood sailor outfit 
complete even to shoes. 

7. Marked Eden Bebe. 19" t., bisque head Im- 
pressed “Eden Bebe Paris L.“ closed mo., 
pierced ears, blue paperweight glass eyes, 
brown human hair wig, fine composition 
join Led body, jointed wrists, completely 
dressed in old white cotton eyelet dress w. 
blue underdress, old shoes, very nice doll. 

S. French Fashion. 18V6" t.. beautiful bisque 
swivel neck head on bisque shoulders, un- 
marked. pierced cars, closed mouth, blue 
paperweight glass eyes, old original blonde 
human hair wig. dressed In old blue wool 
suit, all kid leather hand stitched body, 
separate toes and fingers with wires, old 
shoes, a very beautiful fashion doll. 

9. Market! Depose 8. 17" t., a fine early Ju- 
meau doll with only the word Depose 8 
impressed on neck, fine bisque head with 
brown paperweight glass eyes, closed mo., 
pierced ears, good compo. jointed body, 
jointed wrists, original auburn human hair 
wig with ribbon, old checked black and 
white dress, old shoes. 

10. Marked Mnscotte. 17" t., bisque head has 
large letter M Impressed on neck, closed 
mouth, pierced ears, brown paperweight 
glass eyes, flue composition jointed body, 
jointed wrists, dressed In lavender satin 
Lrimmed in lace with a maroon bow, old 
shoes, auburn human hair wig. 

11. Marked F. G. 12" t., marked impressed 
F t G on head, fine bisque head, closed 
mouth, pierced ears, human hair wig, good 
composition jointed body, jointed wrists, 
white cotton dress, old shoes. 

12. Marked Tete Jumeau. 20 !£" t., marked 

“Depose Tete Jumeau Bte. SGDG’’ in red 
on bisque head, brown human hair wig, 
closed mouth, pierced ears, good composi- 
tion jointed body, jointed wrists, pink cot- 
ton dress with fancy ecru lace collar, 
dressed even to old shoes with girl and 
Depose trademark, body marked “Jumeau 
Medaille d’Or Paris.’’ 

Visit the Cedar Rapids, Iowa Antique Show 

on April, 9, 10, 11, 12. mhc 


(Continued from page *10) 

uary, 1920. The first by the drastical- 
ly revised Quartet was “Stop! Look! 
Listen!” which came out in January, 
1921. 

Meanwhile, Murray's new Victor 
contract made it necessary for Edison 
to obtain another quartet to take the 
place of the Premier combination of 
Murray, Young, Porter, and Chalmers. 
So Edison formed an ensemble com- 
posed of Charles Hart, first tenor; 
Billy Jones, second tenor; Porter, bar- 
itone; and Harry Donaghy, bass. 

These singers were known as the 
Harmonizers or Harmonizers Quartet 
on other makes of records, but since 
Edison retained the right to the Pre- 
mier Quartet title, they became the 
Premier on Edison and their records 
were lumped together in the catalog 
with those that had been made by the 
Murray-dominated organization. 

Those by the separate quartets may 
be distinguished as follows; 

All Edison discs by the Premier 
Quartet up to and including 50601, 
"Alexander's Band Is Back in Dixie- 
land" were by the old group. 

All, beginning with 50607, “Floatin' 
Down to Cotton Town,” were by the 
Harmonizers, excepting 50644, “Hip- 
pity Hop,” in which Murray sings 
the lead; 50944, “Huckleberry Finn,” 
which had 1 been sung by Murray 
Young, and Hooley in 1917, but was 
not issued until 1922, and 50750,. 
“Land of Minstrelsy,” by the Premier 
Quartet Minstrels. This combination 
seemed to have been the one in which 
Chalmers sang with the addition of 
George Wilton Ballard and Edward 
Meeker. 

Perhaps I should mention that sev- 
eral records by the Harmonizers, mas- 
querading as the Premier Quartet, 
were issued on Blue Amberol cylin- 
ders, but not on discs. These were; 
4185, “Down in Chinatown”; 4207, 
“Lindy”; 4112, “Polly”; 4163, “Sally 
Green”; and 4126, “Sunny Southern 
Smiles.” 

I am puzzled by another cylinder, 
4540, “Blacksmith Rag.” This was is- 
sued in 1922, when few ragtime songs 
were being written, and* may have 
been something by the original Pre- 
mier Quartet, which, like many other 
Edison recordings, was kept in the 
files for years before being issued. I 
never have heard it or I would know 
the answer. 

Edison ceased to use the Premier 
Quartet name after 1922, when the 
Harmonizers apparently disbanded. 
They never had become widely pop- 
ular. 

VI. The American's Final Phase 

There seems no need of discussing 
in detail the Victor discs made by 
Murray, Campbell, Meyer, and Crox- 
ton as the American Quartet. They 
sang some big-selling records — “Caro- 
lina in the Morning”; “In the Little 
Red School House”; “Strut, Miss Liz- 

(Contlnued on page 124) 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 50) 

in the 1883-84 Season when the Met- 
ropolitan first opened. It was Sem- 
brich, also, who did Lakine during the 
1906-07 Season! and de Hidalgo was 
the Amina, April 2, 1910, before Bar- 
rientos took over. 

After leaving New York, the prima 
donna made operatic appearances in 
France and Monte Carlo, concertized 
extensively, and then taught singing 
at the Conservatory of Buenos Aires 
from 1939 to 1945. 

A year later, Maria Barrientos 
passed away in Paris, France, at 63, 
August 8, 1946. 

These O.A.S.L LP's are nice collec- 
tions of Barrientos' Columbia record- 
ings. But they would have been even 
nicer if the : pitch were given correctly 
all the way through, and not set 
sharper, in a number of instances, 
than the pitch in which the selections 
were originally recorded. 


CONCHITA SUPERVIA 



Might as well go Spanish all the 
way and conclude with Supervia, 
whose records seem to sell like the 
proverbial hot cakes. 

CONCHITA SUPERVIA — O.A.S.I. 524, 
Volume IV. Address and price as above: 

Side I — 1. Mai de Avnores (Serrano) 
2. La Fariffola (Verdaguer) S. .Tujena 
(Lopez) 4. Vidalita (Lugones) 5. Pande- 
reLa Andulaza (Ochoa) 6. Solea (Prado). 

Side If — 1. Lola la Manola de Esca- 
yola (Cotarelo) 2. El Amor Es Como Un 
Nino (Kin) 3. La Del Panuel Rojo (Tabu- 
yo) 4. Las Men in as (Cape l la) B. Cantiga 
(Marques de San Liliana) 6. Porqne Me 
Beso (Alcazar). 

I’ve said all I had to say about the 
gorgeous Conchita before. So, as the 
one and only Ethel Barrymore once 
so well put it: '‘That’s all there is, 
there isn’t any more.” 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 44) 

zie”; and “Old McDonald Had a 
Farm,” are examples. But the Quar- 
tet, in its final phase, never had the 
popularity of its forerunners. 

This was perhaps, partly because 
Billy Murray's popularity declined 
sharply a few years after he became 
an exclusive artist. It also was partly 
because, during most of the ensemble's 
active period, record sales were de- 
clining owing to the craze for radio. 

The last American Quartet appar- 
ently made no electrically recorded 
discs. Victor introduced its first elec- 
tric records in June, 1925; and the 
American's final record, 19680, “Ala- 
bamy Bound,” did not appear until 
August. It was made by the acoustic 
method and must have been withheld 
several months before being announc- 
ed. It had been cut from the catalog 
by October 1, 1926. 

At that time the Peerless Quartet 
personnel had been changed almost 
completely. Campbell, Meyer, and 
Croxton had given way to Carl 
Mathieu, Stanley Baughman, and 
James Stanley, with whom Murray 
did no quartet work. 

Curiously, some of the “last ditch” 
American Quartet records sound to 
my ears more as if they had been 
made by Young, Murray, Porter, and 
Chalmers than by the later group. It 
sounds to me, for instance, as if 
Young, rather than Campbell, sings 
first tenor in “The Brown High 
Blues” and “The Little Red School 
House”; and the bass seems more like 
Chalmers than Croxton. 

It may have been that these records 
were made at a time when the Peer- 
less Quartet personnel was unavail- 
able, and Murray was teamed with 
members of the Criterion Quartet. Or 
it may be my ears are tricking me. 

The American Quartet's career last- 
ed for 16 years, from 1909 through 
1925. During that time, throughout 
its different phases, it made its mark 
as one of the greatest of popular 
singing organizations, and as long as 
acoustically recorded discs and cylin- 
ders exist it probably will have many 
admirers and collectors. 

I hope before long to write a his- 


tory of the Haydn Quartet. For the 
time being its earliest clays are 
shrouded by so much obscurity I hesi- 
tate to undertake the task. But if I 
ever find out what association those 
obscure gentlemen, Fred Rycroft and 
Charles Belling, had with the Quartet 
in the late 1890s I shall undertake to 
tell all I know about the Haydn. 


THE SHAKE SHINGLE 
Mrs. Joseph Allara 

28 Elsie ltd. Lynn, Mass. 01904 

Phone: (617) 598-0600 

Salt Glaze pewter lidded pitcher, 7" h, Argyle 
pattern; registered mark 1865. Very graceful 
lines, $20. 

Lallquc signed 8*6" diam. deep dish, lily pads 
with opalescent centers forming 3 feet. Etch- 
ed JR,. LALIQUE FRANCE #383. $32. 

Candlesticks pair brass push ups 10V6". Very 
old, $32. 

Cookie Jar handpainted pink floral pattern. 
Royal Devon Staffordshire china. Silver pltd. 
elaborate handle & lid, Pinched-In sides, §15. 

Muffineer with Silver plated top. Cut glass 
elongated thumbprints all over, §10. 

Battersea enam. patch box. Beautiful rose dec. 
Inside mirror missing, $60. 

Christening mug white china 3" h. Decor, w. 
gilt and the words “Robert Tarbert Born 
24th Dec. 1856. §11. 

Commemorative Mug “Peace 1919“ showing 
scenes of war and peace 2*6" h. §8. 

Commem, pressed glass deep dishes. Pr. 9" 
diam., “The 60th Year of Queen Victoria's 
Glorious Reign" crown in middle w crossed 
sceptre and sword. Perf, one §15; One with 
sm. chip on edge, §10. 

Doulton Lambeth 9" h. pitcher. Chocolate fic 
tan colored relief pattern. Medallion showing 
early sailing vessel and decorative scrolls. 
“Christopher Columbus" & “Sighted America 
October 12, 1402". impressed mark & #8693. 
Minute flake under spout & tiny chip on base 
rib, unnoticeable. Collector’s item, §30. 

Doulton Art Nouveau S" h. vase. Beautiful 
green mottled & blue & green relief pattern 
under heavy glaze. Imp. mark & sgd. by 
potter, $18. 

Doulton bulbous vase 4" h. & wide. Imp. mark 
& potter’s Initials, Dark blue 1" band arnd. 
rim then small light blue hearts In band. 
Overall gilded curlicue design. Unique piece. 
$16,00, 

Satin Glass oil lamp white shading to lemon. 
Base 4 Ms" h., 3%" w. brass fitting for chim- 
ney 1" h. Nicely paneled & pinched in near 
base, $40. 

Knife Rests set of 4 In velvet lined case. Silver 
plate heavy dumbbell shape, $15. 

Gaudy Dutch or Welsh? very fine beautifully 
decorated cup & saucer. Cup has hairline age 
crack in base, only noticeable from under- 
side. Lots of dark blue & lustre. Carnation 
patt, $28. 

Lap Desk of rosewood with inlaid brass cor- 
ners & name plate. 20x1016x6 Ms". The key 
is missing & the top has wood-drying crack. 
Concealed drawer In false bottom is opened 
by one of the brass handles on side. Very 
interesting. $50. 

Basket of vaseline glass shading to opal, white 
cased rublna. Silver plated holder 7" across. 
§35.00. 

Kate Greenaway hand-painted scenes on 5" 
diam. old silk dollies, with 1" handmade lace 
border. 11 diff. scenes, ea. one a beautiful 
group of delicately painted children. 11 dollies 
ea. $12. 

Pieces perfect unless otherwise described. Post- 
age & Ins. extra. mhm 




SPECIAL OFFERING 
An unique collection of Pocket Watches — Grouped in lots 


Lot 1 4 Howard Pocket Watches, 14K gold; 

Open Face, all $400.00 

Lot 2 2 Howard Pocket Watches 16 & 18 
size; G.F. & G,P. cases; Open face. 

All ___ $70.00 

Lot 3 l 992 Hamilton 21 J. Pocket Watch, 

G.F. case $35.00 

Lot t 1 Waltham Pocket Watch. Van- 
guard; G.F. case; 23 J. $35.00 

Lot 5 6 American Pocket Watches; Wal- 
tham. Elgin, Illinois. & Hamilton. 


18 size, nickel & silveroid cases, all 

§ 120.00 

Lot 6 l 14 K Gold Hunter’s Watch; Elgin 

or Waltham §75.00 

Lot 7 5 Asst. Rockford Pocket Watches. 

All - $175.00 

Lot 8 3 American Hunting Case Pocket 
Watches; Elgin. Waltham, Hampden 

All - — - $100.00 

Lot 9 10 diff. Civil War Tokens. All §20.00 
—Want To Buy AH Coins & Watches— 


JOSEPH BROS. 

Phone; (312) ST 2-2774 


5 So. W a hash Ave. 


Chicago, III. 60603 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Harriet and George Atwood 



OLDEST LIVING PIONEER RECORDING 
ARTIST — The January HOBBIES contained 
a photograph of Mrs. Harriet Atwood who 
is almost certainly the oldest living record- 
ing artist. It was taken on her 100th birth- 
day in the Richmond, Va., nursing home 
where she has lived for several years. Mrs. 
Atwood's 105th birthday is March 23, 1970. 


I. Hobbies Kindles A Friendship 

As I often have remarked, “It’s 
strange how thing's work out!” 

Most readers of FavoHte Pioneer 
Recording Artists will remember that 
we published, in the January, 1970, 
issue, a photograph of Mrs. Harriet 
Atwood, who lives in the Terrace Hill 
Nursing Home, Richmond, Va. 

In commenting upon the picture, 
basing my statements on published 
accounts, I said Mrs. Atwood may 
have been the first person to record 
experimentally for Thomas A. Edison 
in 1887 or 1888 after he produced 
his first phonograph for playing wax 
cylinder records. 

I also said that, at the time she 
recorded, Mrs. Atwood* was a young 
music teacher, Miss Harriet Haddon, 
who later married Edison's assistant, 
George Atwood. He had persuaded 
her to make the records. Finally, I 
said Mrs. Atwood would be 105 years 
of age on March 23, 1970, a longevity 


PART I 

By JIM WALSH 

achievement which surely must make 
her the oldest surviving pioneer re- 
cording artist. 

After the article appeared, I mailed 
a copy of HOBBIES to Mrs. Atwood, 
thinking she would enjoy seeing her 
printed likeness. Because of advanced 
age and impaired health, she is not 
able to engage in correspondence, but 
the Magazine and my accompanying 
letter were given to Mrs. Atwood's 
daughter, Mrs. Samuel (Margaret) 
Keil of Richmond, Va. 

I was surprised and* delighted to re- 
ceive, while I virtually was snow- 
bound the day after Christmas, a 
warmly worded 3-page letter from 
Mrs. Keil. She thanked me for the 
attention I had paid to her mother, 
and gave much fascinating informa- 
tion about both her parents. 

At once it occurred to me I should 
write another HOBBIES article for 
the sake of historical interest and tell 
more about Mr. and Mrs. Atwood. I 
immediately suggested to Mrs. Keil 
that I do this. She agreed. 

We since have carried on a constant 
correspondence, during which she has 
told me many things not only about 
George and Harriet Atwood, but con- 
cerning herself and her surviving sis- 
ter and brother. She also has corrected 
some errors I made in January be- 
cause I relied upon other published 
material. This article is the result of 
our collaboration and the friendship 
that was kindled by my January con- 
tribution. 

In presenting the first installment 
of the Atwood series, I will rely larg- 
ely upon quotations from Mrs. Keil’s 
letters. However, I reserve the right 
to skip from one paragraph to an- 
other without regard for chronological 
order, and to make occasional changes 
in wording where, writing in haste, 
her phrasing was a bit repetitious. I 
also plan to quote a brief, unfinished, 
autobiographical sketch which Mrs. 
Atwood began at the age of 98. 

Here goes, then, for excerpts from 
Mrs. Keil’s first letter: 

IL Mrs. Keil's Letter 

"Dear Mr. Walsh: 

"I found your envelope containing- the 
HOBBIES magazine, along with your let- 
ter and very welcome Christmas greet- 
ings to my dear mother, Mrs. Harriet 
A twood. Since she is too old and feeble 
to answer, [ shall try to do my best. 

"There are a few corrections to be 
made . , . My mother’s maiden name 
was Harriet Hedden, not Hadden, or 
Haddon. She was born March 23, 1S65, 
in Orange, N.J. She was married before 
she was IS and was a widow when she 
was 2L 

"At the time she went to Edison’s Lab- 
oratory sbe was the widow of Charles 


Brokaw. My mother and father married 
approximately in 1889. My oldest brother 
was born May 23. 1892, but there had 
been a baby born before who died in 
infancy. 

"My brother, Robert Atwood, now is 
living in Kingsport, Tenn. ; is an artist, 
and plays the ‘cello. I, the youngest one 
in the family, was born February 9, 
1898. 

"It is true that my father worked with 
Thomas Edison. Father had a pack of 
letters written to him by Mr. Edison, 
which inadvertently were left in the attic 
of a home in Newark that was demol- 
ished shortly afterwards. 

"There was also a picture of my fath- 
er, with Mr. Edison and Samuel Insull, 
taken in front of the laboratory. They 
were standing in front of the old trolley 
car chassis, which is still there, but that 
picture also has been lost. 

"Some months ago I wrote to the cu- 
rator of the Edison Laboratory Museum 
to inquire if they had more information 
about my mother and father. They had 
no record that my mother had made any 
recordings, but informed me my father 
had a very important position there. 
He had charge of the machine shop, with 
12 or 14 men working for him. 

"The Museum sent me a copy of their 
payroll dated September 12, 1889. At that 
time my father was earning $36 per 
week, working 60 hours at 60 cents per 
hour. 

"The lowest paid man received 10 cents 
per hour. Working 62 hours he received 
$6.20 per week. The highest paid machinist 
received 27.2 cents per hour. One man 
worked 68.2 hours and received $18.84. 
Another worked 79 hours, at the same 
rate, and received $21.74. Still another 
worked 75 hours at 26 cents per hour and 
received $18.75. So it appears that my 
father earned a fabulous salary at that 
time, and he was only 25 years of age. 

"It is true my father, who was born in 
Rushville, N.Y., helped Mr. Edison per- 
fect the phonograph. When it appeared 
they had it to the point of perfection, 
Mr. Edison said he wished they could 
get someone to play into the piano to 
test its results. My father then told him 
there was a young piano teacher living 
down the street, so my father was sent 
to bring Mrs. Brokaw to the laboratory. 

"One published account has It that 
mother played ’Mary Had a Little Lamb,' 
but I have no way of knowing how true 
this is. She might just have played that 
as an experiment. However, mother did 
considerable composing and one of her 
numbers is ‘American Triumphant 
March.’ which was dedicated to Edison. 

“I have in my possession her hand- 
written manuscript. She never had any 
of her compositions published. She has 
told me she played this composition for 
an Edison recording, but T doubt if any 
of her recordings ever were commercial- 
ized: maybe they just were used for ex- 
perimental purposes." 

Here I cease to quote Mrs. Mar- 
garet Keil for the moment to say, I 
doubt Mrs. Brokaw (later Atwood) 
rendered "Mary Had A Little Lamb” 
for Edison. If it was done, the in- 
ventor probably suggested jokingly 
that she play it because the nursery 
rhyme about Mary and her lamb was 
the first thing he recited into his 
original tinfoil phonograph. 

It may be that the writer of that 
published story knew Edison had re- 
cited the verse and decided it would 
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FIRST HUSBAND — Mrs. Harriet Atwood is shown in this old tintype picture, 
made about 1885, with her first husband, Charles Brokaw, and their baby daughter, 
Clara, It was taken two or three years before she recorded for Edison. 


be a suitable number to represent Mrs. 
Atwood as having played. 

Mrs, Keil’s sister, Mrs. Irene At- 
wood Bran in, who, with her husband, 
Franklin H. Branin, operates the 

Branstone Studio in Stanhope, N.J., 
also doubts the “Mary Had A Little 
Lamb” story. On January 13 she 

wrote to me: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: 

“My sister. Mrs. Keil, has sent me 

•copies of your letter regarding the article 
about my mother, Mrs. Atwood. We are 
very much interested in it and have 
written to subscribe to HOBBIES and 

have four copies of the January issue 
sent to us so that our children can enjoy 
it also. 

“I do not recall any other Information 
about the recording, but do agree that 
Mother would have played something 

much more important than ‘Mary Had a 
Little Lamb.' This Is a story that has 

•come out recently. But the march she 

composed was the one played for Mr. 

Edison. 

“Mother has given us the rich legacy 
of a musical family. All of her great- 
grandchildren play different instruments 
at family gatherings in a family orches- 
tra. 

“Thanking you for your interest in our 
clear mother, I am, 

“Very truly yours, 

Irene Atwood Branin." 


Having gone thus far with quota- 
tions from the letters of Mrs, At- 
wood's daughters, I now shall devote 
a separate section to getting into print 
the remarkable old lady’s unfinished 
autobiographical sketch. 


III. Mrs. Atwood's Manuscript 

“I was born March 23, 1865, and was 
one of 7 children, but only two of us 
lived — my sister, 11 years older, and I. 
My mother and father were both gray. 
1 never saw them otherwise. 

“My mother had her hair parted in the 
center with a pretty wave. My father 
had grown a long white beard and rather 
long hair on his head, which I used to 
braid and tie with red ribbons. They 
were a fine looking couple. The young- 
sters used to call him Santa Claus. 

“God gave a talent for music and I 
can't remember the time I couldn't play. 
We had an organ, and before I took a 
lesson I played by ear everything I 
heard. 

“I played in a school for the youngsters 
to march in and out of school, and after 
a while I started taking music lessons, 
which was hard, as I had played by ear 
so long. But with hard work I did learn 
lo play by note, and though I still play 
by ear I also read and play by note. 

“I seemed to have a little talent for 
composing, and if I had written down all 
:he melodies that entered my mind, they 
would run into Lhe hundreds. As I grew 


older I did write some music; but, being 
so busy, I couldn't spend too much time 
in writing music. 

"My mother was a hard-working wom- 
an, and after two years of high school I 
decided it was my duty to get busy and 
make some money and help my dear 
mother. My Aunt Mary kept boarders, 
and one of her daughters did dress mak 
ing, and I went to learn dressmaking. 

“In Lhe meantime, I had a cousin who 
wanted me to teach her to play, so I 
gradually had more pupils, and when my 
time with my cousin was up I could 
make a dress. I made my own dresses, 
and I soon got busy making dresses for 
others. It all lifted a load off my moth- 
er's shoulders, and eased my conscience. 

“My precious mother and I were real 
pals through life, and I always have felt 
she had an undeveloped talent for music- 
Evidently she passed a wee bit onto me. 
How I love it, and how I thank God for 
helping me stilt to play though I am 98." 

Unfortunately, that is where Mrs. 
Atwood’s incompleted manuscript 
ends. I hope all of you who have read 
it find it as charming as I did, es- 
pecially the pen picture of her mother, 
and of her father who had the long 
white beard that made youngsters call 
him “Santa Claus.” 

IV. Mrs. Atwood’s Ancestry 
Now I resume quoting from Mrs. 
Keil. The following is from her let- 
ter of December 31, in reply to the 
one I wrote her. It contains some in- 
formation about Mrs, Atwood’s an- 
cestry that will be of special interest 
to students of genealogy: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: 

“l was as surprised and pleased to re- 
ceive your letter as you were to receive 
mine. I had no idea it would be of such 
value. Your letter really was like receiv- 
ing an orchid. 

“That story referring u Mary Had a 
LKile Lamb' — I have no idea who the 
reporter was, but I do believe the inter- 
view was at a lime when my sister Clara 
was alive, and at that time both my 
mother and sister knew what they were 
talking about. Clara was the daughter 
born of my mother's first marriage, to 
Charles Brokaw, but Clara was just 
about the dearest sister one ever could 
have. She was about five when mother 
remarried, so I am sure she would have 
known what had been talked about in 
her early years. I doubt if any of the 
young reporters down here would have 
known about Edison and his speaking 
that poem into the phonograph, as I 
never had heard of that myself. 

“However, since it is more than a 
coincidence, I feel sure that mother must 
have played that tune when she made 
her first 'sample' for Mr. Edison. As I 
know my mother, she most likely would 
have asked him what he wanted her to 
play, and undoubtedly he might have 
suggested ‘Mary Had a Little Lamb.’ 

“If the music had not been composed 
and copyrighted at that date, I would 
not be surprised if my mother might 
not just have played that tune herself. 

1 cannot prove this, but since there al- 
ways had been good music in our home 
as long as I can remember, I can remem- 
ber that tune and the words as long as 
L remember anything. 

“I think I was about 5 when we lived 
in a large house in East Orange. There 
always was company, all musical people, 
gathering at our home, and each one 
performed his or her art. 

“I am getting together various pic- 
tures, etc., to send to you. There is one 
picture of my father. I believe it was 
taken about the time he worked for Edi- 
son. Ho was quite a handsome man, and 
a ‘dandy.' 

“If you are able to prirrt this picture, 
would you be able to make up one or two 
for me? I would like to send one to the 
Edison Laboratory Museum, as they are 
making a collection of photos of Edison 
and his friends. 

“Another is a tintype picture of my 
mother with her first husband, with 
Clara as a baby. It was not long after 
that picture was taken that Charles 
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YOUNG ENGINEER — George Atwood, 
age about 25, when he was in charge of 
Thomas A. Edison’s machine shop, earning 
a ^princely $36 for a 60-houi — week. — This 
picture was made around the time he mar- 
ried a young widow, Harriet Brokaw. 



ANOTHER ANNIVERSARY — Mrs. Harriet Atwood on her 103rd birthday, with 
her daughter, Mrs. Margaret Keil. 


Brokaw died, so this will give you some about mv mother, a fact that she never 

idea what my' mother hooked dtlce when -has— know-rr aft her life_ The_only thing 

she first played for Edison. This is a she knew about her ancestors was that 

keepsake in the family, as it is an only one of her great-great (etc.) grandfathers 

one, so I surely would like to have these was a Scotchman. 

returned. “Little has she known she had some 



“I also have found two pictures taken very illustrious grandparents. I only 
of my parents when they were about 65 have learned about this within the past 
They are both good pictures. My father five years, when I learned the names of 
died in 1933. some of the ancestors and borrowed a 


“There is something a little special copy of 'The Lyon Memorial' from a 


CLIFF HOUSE MUSIC BOX COLLECTION PURCHASED 


—Large Illustrated Catalog to be Issued!— 



We have just purchased intact the fab- 
ulous collection of music boxes, nickel- 
odeon pianos, organs, and other antique 
automatic musical instruments formerly 
displayed at the world-famous Cliff House 
In San Francisco. For many years this has 
been one of America's most popular col- 
lections. Thousands have seen the instru- 
ments and have heard them play, 

We are now working on a large illus- 
trated catalog which win feature the many 
beautiful instruments from the Cliff House. 
You'll have the chance to buy Regina 
music boxes (many different varieties In- 
cluding some that change the metal tune 
discs automatically.). Secburg nickelodeons. 
Wurlitzer orchestrions (automatic self-play- 



THE CLIFF HOUSE AS IT APPEARED 
CIRCA 1890-1907 

Ing orchestras). Swiss cylinder music boxes 
with mechanical figures and dancing dolls 
— and many, many other wonderful pieces. 
Ail will he offered at our customary low 
prices — so they'll sell quickly! 

Only a few hundred extra Cliff House 
Collection catalogs will be printed. If you 
are on our regular mailing list, you’ll 
receive one when they are ready. If you 
are not on our list, take advantage of 
this Special Offer! The Cliff House Col- 
lection catalog will sell for $2. But. if 
you reserve your copy NOW. we’ll send 
you one for just $1. (Which is less than 
it costs us to produce this beautiful cata- 
log!). Furthermore, we make this guar- 
antee: If. after you receive the catalog. 


you don’t agree that it is the MOST IN- 
TERESTING and MOST VALUE-FILLED 
catalog you’ve ever seen, just return it 
and we’ll send your dollar back! So, you 
have nothing to lose — and a lot to gain. 
The catalog will feature dozens and dozens 
of fascinating antique self-playing instru- 
ments plus books and hi-fi records on the 
subject. There’s a catch, however: We 
will have only 500 ex-tra catalogs printed, 
and these will go to the first 500 who 
order. So. to avoid disappointment, air- 
mail your order today! 


Name 

Street 

City State Zip 

Check one: ( ) Enclosed is "SI for 

my copy of your forthcoming Cliff 
House Music Box Collection catalog 
(a $2 value). Or. ( ) enclosed Is S3 

for a subscription to your next 6 issues 
(a total $12 value). I understand that 
I must be delighted or my catalog pay- 
ment will be instantly refunded. 



HATHAWAY & BOWK RS,~TNC . 

"The World’s Largest Music Box Dealer” 

Dept. 9, Hathaway & Bowers Bldg.^ 11975 E. Florence Ave. 
Santa Fe Springs, California 90670 


Phone (213) 941-8774 


Plan to visit our large showrooms the next time von are in the 
Angeles and Disneyland - about a half hour drive from either 


Los Angeles area. We’re 
place. Hours: Monday - 





located halfway between downtown Los 
Friday 9-noon, 1 to 5. Saturday I to 4. 


ape 
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ORIGINAL MANUSCRIPT — A part of an unfinished biographical sketch begun by Mrs. 
Atwood at the age of 98. 


SEARCH FOR MUSIC BOXES, NICKELODEONS, AND ORGANS 


Immediate Decision — 

To maintain our large Inventory we must 
constantly buy, We're not looking for 
bargains but are willing to pay welt for 
choice pieces. Our large worldwide busi- 
ness (over SI, 000,000. 00 in sales per 
year) is built on high volume and fast 
turnover. We're willing to work on a low 
margin of profit — a fact that will put 
more dollars in your pocket when you sell. 

It's easy to sell to Hathaway and Bow- 
ers, Inc. Here’s all you do: (1) Give us 
a brief description of the Instrument you 
have for sale. (2) Send a photo or two of 
the instrument (simple Polaroid snapshots 
will be fine). 

We’ll reply and indicate our Interest. 
If we purchase your instrument you'll be 
paid immediately in full. And, on larger 
instruments such as nickelodeon pianos, 
organs, etc. we’ll take care of all the 
shipping arrangements — you don't have to 
lift a finger! 

If you have a choice musical instru- 
ment for sale, consider us to be buyers! 
Contact us today. You’ll be glad you did. 

Below are some of our main purchase 
interests : 

♦COIN - OPERATED PIANOS — Electric 
coln-in-the-slot paper roll instruments 
made by Seeburg, Wurlitzer, Nclson-Wig- 
gen, Western Electric, Coinola, Cremona, 
etc. Especially want larger instruments 
(orchestrions) with drums, xylophone, 
pipes, etc. 

•REPRODUCING PIANOS. Electric grand 
pianos, especially those in ornate or 
“art” cases, by Welte, Ampico, or Duo- 
Art. Also wanted: Ampico, Duo-Art, and 
Welte tolls — especially in large quantity 
lots. 

•DISC MUSIC BOXES — AU types of Re- 
gina music boxes including automatic 


Immediate Payment! 

changers, Polyphon, Symphonion, etc, 
disc boxes with discs 16" or larger in 
diameter. 

•CYLINDER MUSIC BOXES — Large 
models wtth interchangeable cylinders, on 
matching tables, In ornate cases, etc. 
•BAND ORGANS, CALLIOPES. Circus 
band organs, player calliopes wanted. 
•OTHER AUTOMATIC INSTRUMENTS: 
Our needs are large and varied. If you 
have some other type of automatic self- 
playing antique Instrument that you 
think will be of interest, let us know. 
•ENTIRE COLLECTIONS — We are es- 
pecially eager to purchase entire private 
and museum collections of automatic in- 
struments. 

Have an Interesting music box, nickel- 
odeon, or other Instrument for sale? We’ll 
look forward to hearing from you! Uso 
the coupon below If you wish. 


Name - 

Street 

City State Zip.. 

Tel. No. 

I have the following Instrument (s) for 
sale. Please advise me of your interest. 



HATHAWAY & BOWERS, INC. 

■Tht* World’s Largest Music Box Dealer” 

Dept, HM, 11975 E. Florence Ave. 


Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 907-60 

Tel. (213) 941-8774 


cousin. 

‘‘It would take too long- to go into full 
detail as to the origin of the Lyon fam- 
ily, but three brothers, Richard, Thomas, 
and Henry Lyon, were members of 
Oliver Cromwell’s army. While they were 
on duty at the Banqueting House at 
Whitehall, England, they witnessed the 
regicide of King Charles I. They had to 
flee from England immediately, and sail- 
ed for the New Haven Colony shortly 
after January 30, 1648. 

"Many years prior to that, one John 
Lyon, who was secretary to King Robert 
II, the first Stewart and founder of that 
dynasty, married his daughter Princess 
Jean, and was brought into the reigning 
family. And in 1372 he was given lands 
and Thanedom of Glamis in Scotland. 

“These three brothers who fled to 
America came from Glen Lyon in Perth- 
shire. Henry Lyon first settled in Mil- 
ford, Conn., then, several years later, he 
joined Robert Treat, the Rev. Abraham 
Pierson, Deacon Azuriah Crane, the Bald- 
wins, and many others, and sailed up the 
Passaic river. 

“They were the first settlers and 
founders of Newark, N.J., in 1666. They 
bought the land from the Indians. At 
that time Newark covered a much great- 
(Continued on page 50) 


MUSIC BOXES 


LARGE PRIVATE collection rare Swiss 
and disc types, table models, overtures, 
cuff boxes, automatics, many important 
makes for the advanced collector. Write 
your special wants or phone, 914 - PE 
8-V306. — R. Bornand, 139 4th Ave., Pel- 
ham, N. Y. 10803 je3426 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


REMEMBER RADIO? Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings avail- 
able from radio's golden age. — Lee Book, 

Box 6338, Pittsburgh, Pa. ap6276 

NEW EXTENSIVE 42-page catalog. 
Opera to Jazz. Thanks to great response 
$1. — Holyoke Gardens, 4-B, Holyoke, 

M ass. 01040 ap3882 

SOUND reflections of Thomas A. Edi- 
son. Five choice selections including 
"Preacher and the Bear” from an Edison 
cylinder phonograph. Professionally re- 
corded on three-inch real of tape at 391 
IPS. $1.95 postpaid. No stamps please. 

— Worster Audio/Visual, 1622 Cruce SL, 

Norman, Okla. 73069 Je3407 

Free Circular - new country rec- 
ords and 8- track tape cartridges. Hoe 
down fiddle tunes, waltzes, gospels. 
Mac Wiseman, Hylo Brown, Red Smi- 
ley, Legandary, J. E. Mainer, others. 

— Uncle Jim O'Neal, Box A-Hob., 

Arcadia, Calif. 91006 mhl20633 


VIOLINS 


Violin for sale: 1 Antonius Strad- 
ivarius Cremonenfis, Faciebat Anno, 
1715. — Phone 912-233-6420. my70001 

VIOLIN FOR SALE: 1 Giovan Paolo 
Maggini Brefcia 1640. — Phone 968-3537, 
Stephenville, Texas. Je3802 


ORGANS— MELODEONS 


REED ORGANS, melodeons, bought, 
sold, repaired. Reeds tuned, revolced, 
replacements. — O. H. Gunzinger, Box 
276, Williamsville, VL 05362 s6675 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change of address, no 
changes permitted on tho low three and 
twelve months rates.) 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 
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(Continued from page 40) 
or area lhan now. 

"Henry Lyon was Lhe first lax collec- 
tor. and served without pay. The Rev 
Abraham Pierson was the only one of the 
settlers who received any pay. My moth- 
er's mother was Clarissa Lyon, and was 
one of the seven Lh generation from this 
Henry Lyon. AJ1 the above mentioned 
men were ancestors, as there was inter- 
marriage among their children. 



MRS. ATWOOD'S DAUGHTER— Mrs. 
Margaret Keil of Richmond, Va., pro- 
vided Jim Walsh with the information 
in this article about her mother and 
father. She is one of Mrs. Atwood's three 
living children. 


"The Rev. Abraham Pierson was the 
founder of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Newark. Li still is standing, but great- 
ly improved. He was also its first pastor. 

"His son, the Rev. Abraham Pierson, 
Jr., was pastor of that church. Later, he 
returned to New Haven, where he was 
founder of the Collegiate College of Con- 
necticut, now known as Yale, and served 
as its president. 

"I had heard of these names when 1 
was going to school in Newark, but never 
had any idea that they were my own 
ancestors. 

“I wish you knew how much I enjoyed 
HOBBIES. Had 1 known people collected 
old buttons, hat pins, etc,, I never would 
have thrown or given away anything in 
my life! 

"in 1018 1 bought a phonograph and 
had many good records, but when Dad 
converted the phonograph into a radio 
1 gave all those goo<i old records away. 
Dad had arranged the needle on the 
phonograph so it also could play Edison 
disc records, of which I had many. 

"1 noted on page 160 of HOBBIES lhai 
Bal lards' Antique Costumes in Indiana 
wanted old clothes of any time prior to 
1935. I wrote them about a beautiful 
georgette crepe (plain) dress I had, heav- 
ily designed with black jet beads. Also 
of two white silk skirts my cousin had 
given me, as they had been in one of 
about six trunks her grandfather’s sister 
had left in a bank vault in New York. 
They are really museum pieces. 

"This old lady died without leaving a 
will. Her first husband had been a dia- 
mond merchant, and there was a fortune 
of diamonds in the trunk, including a 
diamond tiara. Most of these were sold 
and many of the old clothes were thrown 
away or given away. 

"The old lady never had parted with 
a thing. She had lived in some hotel in 
New York for years, and thought of leav- 
ing her money to the manager, but when 
she found it would cost her $50 to make 
a will she was too frugal to pay that 
much. My cousin and her brother, and 
their mother's sister, were the only liv- 
ing relatives, so they received everything 
she left. 

"My black dress, I mentioned above, 

I wore to a sister's-in-law wedding 45 
years ago. and had bought if prior to 
that. It still hangs in the closet, but if I 
live long enough maybe the style will 
come back again, as these mini skirts 
can't go any higher; they soon will begin 
to go to the extreme opposite direction 
next, and everything again will be out 
of style. Maybe I am a pack rat, too, 
as some things I think are too valuable 
i.o discard." 


I have quoted the last few para- 
graphs of Mrs. Keil’s letter primarily 
for the benefit of HOBBIES’ lady 
readers, who certainly will be fas- 
cinated by the account of the old 
dresses and other things left behind 
by their venerable owner who had a 
prejudice against spending money to 
make a will. Although I have no in- 
terest in dresses as such, I found this 
section of the letter both intriguing 
and amusing. 

Next month I shall give, among 
other things, more of Mrs. Keil's rec- 
ollections of her father. 

(To be continued) 
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INVENTOR'S PAYROLL — A page of the Edison machine shop 
payroll, for the week of September 12, 1889, when George F, 
Atwood was the foreman. The items listed are examples of what 


the well-paid American workman was earning 80 years ago. 
The original of this page is in the Edison National Monument 
at West Orange, N.J. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Harriet and George Atwood 

PART II 

By JIM WALSH 


(NOTE- — This is the concluding in- 
stallment of an article which began 
last month, in which, at the request 
of Jim Walsh, Mrs. Margaret Keil 
of Richmond, Va., reminisces about 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. George 
F. Atwood. Mrs. Keil's mother, Mrs. 
Harriet Atwood, who is now 105 
years of age and a resident of a 
Richmond nursing home, made ex- 
perimental piano records for Thom- 
as A. Edison more than 80 years 
ago. Shortly afterward she married 
Mr. Atwood, who was then an en- 
gineer in charge of Edison's machine 
shop). 

I. Praise From the “First Lady" 

One of the memorable events of 
Mrs. Harriet Atwood's long life oc- 
curred when she was 96. In October, 
1960, she was a special guest at the 
annual convention of the American 
Nursing Home Association in the 
Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C. 
She played the piano for the delegates 
and made a brief talk, in which she 
said : 

“My dear Friends: I am so grateful 
to meet you all in Washington today and 
to tell you how I feel toward the nursing- 
homes and. as I look over this vast au- 
dience, to know that most of you have 
nursing homes where you welcome God’s 
aged sick souls. 

“I don't know of any business one can 
enter and receive more blessings and 
happiness than making homes for eldeiiv 
sick people, with the help of doctors and 
kind nurses. 

“As we grow older and become sick 
and need a nurse, in some cases 21 hours 
a day — and very few can afford that— 
the nursing homes are a blessing. 

“It is not an easy life for the heads 
of these homes, but the blessing and 
happiness received makes it worth while. 

“When my daughter Clara, a sufferer 
from arthritis, and myself, with exhaust- 
ed nerves, entered the Terrace Hill Home 
(in Richmond), we were made welcome 
by Mr. Maslan and kind nurses, who re- 
lieved me of the care of my daughter, 
and I began to improve. 

“One day Mr. Maslan introduced me 
to a guest and told my age (DL at that 
i ime) and said that I had all of my fac- 
ulties. There isn’t a pill in the drug store 
that could help me as much as those 
words said by the head of the home. In 
a short time I was playing (he piano for 
the patients, and received a great bless- 
ing to see them enjoying the music. 

T am enjoying this lovely home, and 
my prayer is that God will bless each one 
of you having these homes.” 

The Washington Pont, for October 
18, 1960, published a photograph of 
Mrs. Atwood at the piano, playing one 
of her own composition, with two- 

year-old Jervl Lynn NeMarow stand- 


ing by. The little girl's father was 
executive director of the Aurora 
Health Institute in Rye, N.Y. 

Together with the picture, the Post 
had a news story, written by Marie 
Smith, about the convention, in which 


this laudatory mention was made of 
Mrs. Atwood: 

“Star performer at the luncheon which 
was a highlight of the opening day pro- 
gram was Harriet Atwood, 06 ... In- 
troduced as 'the Grandma Moses of the 


TM r WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 

October. 18, lySO 


Dean /) fet-j Atwood } - 

9t hcu yuidt come to my, aJjLeruLLon that, 
cut the yauny aye o£ ninety - aIx you one 
compoAJJiy beautiful muAtc. 9 am qJLao told 
that youA. Apectad. compoAttidn "l/tcto/iy 
and Peace " which you dedicated to the 
Pne^tdent pnovtded the yueAtA at ike 
American NuAAtny Home AAAoctation meettny 
with JunAptAJOuLLon and pdeaAUAje. Ply 
compltmentA to you toyethen wttk my 
bent wtAhen £ on youn happtnenA alwayA. 

SinceAjely, 




fy&A Pk&tta Atwood 
Amentcan NuAAtny Honte AAAoctatton 
Play^JLowe/i Hotel 
U/oAhinyton , D. C 


GREETINGS FROM FIRST LADY. — Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower wrote 
th:s cordial greeting to Mrs. Atwood in October, I960, after this 96-yr.-old 
Richmond, Va., resident had spoken and played the piano at a meeting 
of the American Nursing Home Association in Washington, D.C. Two 
errors made by Mrs. Eisenhower in Mrs. Atwood's name have been corrected. 
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keyboard/ she played three of her orig- 
inal compositions on the piano, 

“One of them, ‘When I First Met You/ 
was dedicated to the idol of the teen- 
agers, singer Pat Boone, and his wife, 
Shirley. A 'Victory and Peace’ march 
was dedicated to President Eisenhower, 

“The spry, talented nonagerian, who 
taught piano for 35 years, said she pre- 
sents a concert daily for other residents 
of the Home in Richmond, and also plays 
for their church service on Sunday. She 
expressed hope that some of her com- 
position will be published and provide 
her an income as she approaches a cen- 
tury of living. 

“She began playing the accordion at 
the age of 5 and played for dances ‘my 
older sister and her crowd used to have 
in the kitchen’ in the family home in 
N'ew Jersey. Eater she studied the 
piano/’ 

Subsequent newspaper stories cred- 
ited Mrs. Atwood with composing her 
“Victory and Peace" march when she 
was 96, but Mrs. Keil said it was com- 
posed “many years ago. I do not know 
when it was. She played 1 this at the 
convention and then dedicated it to 
President Eisenhower. Eighteen hun- 
dred people attended this meeting and 
she stood before them and read the 
speech she had composed herself. 



LATE MIDDLE AGE. This photo was 
taken of Mrs. Atwood when she was 65. 
She has since lived an additional 40 


years. 


A gratifying sequel to Mrs. At- 
wood’s star performance was her re- 
ceiving a letter from Mrs. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, dated October 18, 1960. 
Mrs. Eisenhower erroneously referred 
to Mrs. Atwood as “Miss Maria At- 
wood,” but there was no mistaking 
the complimentary tone of her greet- 
ing: 

“Dear Miss Atwood: 

“It has just come to my attention that 
at the young age of 96 you are compos- 
ing beautiful music. I am also told your 
special composition, ‘Victory and Peace/ 
which you dedicated to the President 
provided the guests at the American 
Nursing Home Association meeting with 
inspiration and pleasure. My compliments 
to you together with my best wishes for 
your happiness always. 

“Sincerely, 

Mamie Doud Eisenhower 
Miss Maria Atwood 
American Nursing Home Association 
Mayflower Hotel 
Washington, D.C." 

We’ll return a little later to Mrs. 
Atwood and discuss her present-day 
life. Meanwhile, Mrs. Keil has some 


interesting things to say about her 
father, who was born June 19, 1864, 
and died in 1933: 

II. George Atwood’s Achievements 

“My father had a very brilliant mind, 
and though he never had a college edu- 
cation he was a fine electrical and mech- 
anical engineer. He invented and in- 
stalled the fog bells on the Erie and 
Lackawanna Railroad ferry slips in Ho- 
boken and New York, on the Hudson 
River. These fog bells have different sig- 
nals for the captains of the ferry boats 
to hear in order to guide the boats into 
the proper slip during a heavy fog on 
the Hudson River. 

“During World War 1 my father was 
sent to Nahant, Mass., to experiment on 
submarine detectors. I do not know 
whether this was in conjunction with 
Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske, who had 
invented a submarine detector. My father 
was working for the Western Electric 
Co. at that time, and I noted in Admiral 
Fiske’s books about his inventions that 
they were made up by Western Electric, 
so they must have all been working in 
conjunction with each other. I recall my 
father having said that he would have 
been washed overboard, had it not been 
for the quick thinking of someone who 
threw his own body at my father’s feet 
to keep him from going over. That was 
in the winter time, too. 

“Admiral Fiske had also invented the 
galvanometer. One of his books that my 
father had was about this instrument, 
t have no idea what its purpose was, 
but when I was about five years old I 
used to see my father watch and study 
Lhe workings of this equipment during 
the evenings at home, as he had one 
in the house to study. I suppose all this 
was in line with his ‘helping solve many 
of the perplexing problems’ that Admiral 
Fiske thanked him for in that book he 
presented to him. I guess Dad was too 
modest to brag about the many things 
he worked on, but I do recall that before 
the dial telephone system was released 
lo the public he had worked on the 
mechanics of that while at Western El- 
ectric. I do not say that he invented it, 
but merely say that he helped with the 
problem of getting it to work. I think 
he was assistant superintendent of the 
model shop before he retired. It just 
about broke his heart when he had to 
retire, because he loved his work so 
dearly." 

"Just tonight Sam reminded me that 
Dad installed the electric chimes in Trin- 
ity Church, New York. I guess there were 
many other things he did that we have 
never known about or had forgotten. One 
sort of Rube Goldberg gadget he made 
was for turning on the furnace in the 
morning. He had an alarm clock (set 
for a certain time), and when the alarm 
went off it triggered a mouse trap which, 
in turn, opened the damper in the fur- 
nace pipes, and so when he got up in the 
morning the house was warm and no 
one had to go down cellar to turn on 
the furnace.” 

In another letter, Mrs. Keil says: 

“I correspond with a daughter of a 
man who had worked with Edison at 
the same time my father worked there. 
She has written me that her father left 
Edison's because credit for all the ideas 
his engineers had contributed went to 
Edison. Well, I suppose that is to be 
expected, as that is why they are em- 
ployed. While working for the Western 
Electric Co., my father was paid SI for 
each of his inventions hurt that was the 
agreement . . . Last August I personally 
presented three of Admiral Fiske' s books 
to the II. S. Naval Academy Museum at 
Annapolis. One book was printed in 1894, 
one in 1896, and the one for which he 
won a gold medal, his Prize Essay, 1005. 
‘Policy of the U.S. Navy/ In the latter 
Admiral Fiske had written on the fly 
page: 

“ 'To George F. Atwood, who has help- 
ed the writer in solving many perplexing 
problems, this litlle hook is presented 
with the cordial regard of Bradley A. 
Fiske, April 14, 1905.' 

“I must say that Admiral Fiske was 
generous in giving credit and apprecia- 
tion where it was due. I treasured this 
hook and felt that the proper place for It 
was in the Museum. 


“One of the inventions my father had 
was the speedometer for use on bicycles, 
but he never had it patented. Then about 
50 years ago he fixed us a sort of wash- 
ing machine in the kitchen. He used the 
frame of an old bicycle, fastened it to 
the ceiling over the wash tubs, attached 
those vacuum plungers with long handles 
to the peddles of the bicycle, and had a 
motor attached so that the washing was 
done that way, instead of on the old 
rubbing board. Many years later the 
Easy Washing machine used improved 
suction plungers on their machines. 

“Another thing, which might have been 
the first central system of vacuum clean- 
ers in the home, was rigged up by using 
one of those large old dairy milk cans, 
fastened to the ceiling in the cellar, with 
motor attached of course, and a pole, 
approximately two inches in diameter, 
going through the floors to the second 
floor, with an outlet on the first and 
second floors of the house, to which a 
flexible hose could be attached, and with 
equipment could be used for vacuum 
cleaning the first and second story floors. 
These, of course, were just simply to 
make cleaning easier than using the old 
broom or carpet sweeper. He had some 
kind of a suction pump in the basement. 
There might have been many more ideas 
and things he did that I never heard 
about. 

“My father recognized the artistic abil- 
ity my brother had, so used to take him 
lo art galleries in New Y'ork City/’ 

III. Mrs. Atwood’s Recent Years 

Returning to Mrs. Atwood when her 
LOOth anniversary was observed 
March 23, 1965, newspapers through- 
out the nation printed feature stories 
about her, and now each year, as 
another birthday comes around, there 
is more publicity, so that, in her own 
laughing words, she has become “a 
notorious woman.” 

On January 13, 1970, Mrs. Keil 
wrote : 

“It is too bad that my mother is unable 
to realize all the publicity she is receiv- 
ing at this time. It is interesting to know 
how many people have kept up their 
correspondence with me since I wrote to 
thank them for the letters and cards 
they sent to mother on her last birthday, 
many of them requesting her autograph, 
t had to use her signature from old can- 
celed checks. One is Dean Oliver, a junior 
in Madison Heights High School in Mich- 
igan. who is interested in Edison. He is 
a very fine boy. Last week I received 
a very nice letter from Nancy Sittig, a 
little 12-year-old girl in Columbus, Ohio, 
enclosing her picture. She wrote and 
said that she wished she had known Mr. 
Edison. I answered her letter and told 
her that if she would like to write to 
Mr. Theodore Edison or Mrs. Madelaine 
Edison Sloane, they could be reached by 
sending the letters to Llewellyn Park, 
West Orange, N.J/' 

Mrs. Keil says that Nancy and her 
eight-year-old brother, Freddie, want- 
ed to buy an Edison cylinder phono- 
graph, which they were offered for 
$80, and shoveled snow to earn the 
money. At latest report they have two 
records, one, “Nearer, My God, to 
Thee,” by the Knickerbocker Quartet, 
and the other “a song about a man 
wanting to give a woman a ring.” She 
wrote a letter to The Edison National 
Monument, asking how they could get 
more information about their records, 
and the archivist, Miss Kathleen G. 
McGuirk, replied, suggesting that 
they read HOBBIES, “which,” she 
said, “is much used by people wishing 
both to buy and sell old records and 
machines.” 

(Incidentally, Mrs. Keil also says 
that when she and her husband lived 
in New Jersey, they used to see trucks 
going from the plant of the Celluloid 
Company in Newark, to the Edison 
factories at West Orange, loaded with 
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FAMILY GET TOGETHER — Mrs. Harriet Atwood's children had a reunion in October, 
1959, and were photographed together. In the front row are Mrs. Samuel Keil, Mrs. 
Robert Atwood and Mrs. Franklin H. Branin. Husbands are standing behind their re- 
spective wives. 


tubing for the Blue Amberoi cylinder 
records. That, of course, was after 
the wax cylinders had been discontin- 
ued. The unbreakable Blue Amberols 
had a celluloid-type surface.) 

Continuing with the discussion of 
her correspondence: 

“Some of these people with whom I 
correspond are the nicest people one 
would want to meet. Dean Oliver, in his 
first letter, told me about his grand- 
mother taking him to Greenfield Village 
many limes, and he hopes to work there 
when he is able. He is a very intelligent 
-and clean living boy, religious, and in- 
terested in patriotism and trying to im- 
prove the image of the 'teen agers that 
are ruining the reputation of the school 
systems. There are many good ones that 
we do not hear about, and that is too 
bad, because they all have to be punished 
by the reputation of the radicals." 

On January 27, Mrs Keil wrote: 

“I told you about Buck Shaffer, who 
phoned me from Porterville, Cal., three 
weeks ago. and wanted to know if I 
could get my mother to play 'Mary Had 
a Little Lamb’ on a tape recorder, so he 
could use it in his spring concert and 
in his next Americana record. That school 
band he has trained is just terrific. His 
brother. Melvin Shaffer, who works at 
the Audio-Visual department of the Med- 
ical College of Virginia is going to bring 
a small hand -size tape recorder for me to 
see if I can get mother to play, but I 
have no idea how successful I shall be. 
Il all depends on how she is feeling at 
the moment." 

Two days later I received this fol- 
low-up report from Mrs. Keil: 

“Last night, Melvin Shaffer stopped by 
here with the tape recorder. He showed 
me how to use it, so this morning I 
phoned the nursing home and found that 
mother was the same, so decided to go 
over and try my luck. Mother's lunch 
was just coming up, so I fed her, and 
told her about what we wanted her to do, 
and asked if she felt up to it. She said 
'I guess so,’ so we went down and 
wheeled her to the piano. Since her cat- 
aracts prevent her seeing the keys on 
the piano, I played the tune of ‘Alary.’ 
put her finger on the first note to strike, 
and we were in business. It was rather 
feeble, and after a couple of tries she 
ended up with part of 'Jingle Bells.' I 
asked her if she could play ’God Bless 
America,’ and she said she couldn't re- 
call the tune, so I played it for her. She 
made a little try, and then I asked her 
if she wanted to try her 'American Le- 
gion Alareh. 1 and she could play a few 
notes of that. Then I read off, a few 
words at a time, a greeting which Buck 
Shaffer thought he could use at his 
spring concert and on his next Americana 
band record, but when we got to the 
words, 'Panther Band,’ she couldn’t get 
that quite clear, but we managed to get 
through with most of it. 

"Melvin Shaffer stopped by this eve- 
ning and picked up the recorder. I asked 
him if he could make an extra tape, as 
I thought maybe you would like to have 
it, and I told him you were the one who 
had told us about Edison talking ’Mary 
Had a Little Lamb' into his tinfoil re- 
cording, and he said he would make a 
couple for me, even though I don’t have 
a tape recorder. He said maybe some day 
I would have one or else could use it on 
someone's recorder. He seemed very 
grateful, and I was happy to be of any 
assistance. If a man took the time to 
make a day call from California in an 
effort to have my molher’s voice on one 
of his records, I felt I would do every- 
thing in my power to accommodate him. 
I told him about what you are doing 
and he was interested in that, too. 

“Buck Shaffer must do a tremendous 
job with those children who play in the 
band. He starts the children with music 
when they are in grade school. Porter- 
ville is not a very large town, and is 
quite isolated. Melvin says it takes a day 
to get there from either Los Angeles or 
San Francisco. These children have plans 
for traveling all over the country. When 
I had time to listen to a record he sent 
me of the band’s playing, I was really 
flabbergasted. It was fantastic! They 
sounded like professionals ... I have 


been busy digging out mother's manu- 
script copies of her music, and have had 
three copies made of her marches (one 
dedicated to Edison) and will send them 
to Mr. Shaffer to see if his band can 
use them. It was always mother’s am- 
bition to have her marches played by a 
hand and T hope T can be instrumental 
In having that done.” 

In another reference to Buck Shaf- 
fer's Band, Mrs. Keil says the young- 
sters 'have played at concerts all over 
the country. The State Department 
sent them to Japan and Korea last 
year, and every year they play at the 
White House. Mr. Shaffer used to 
play the saxophone in Glen Miller’s 
and Benny Goodman’s Bands, but be- 
came tired of ‘one night stands,' went 
back to teaching music in high schools, 
and has had wonderful results. Some 
of the older members of the Panther 
Band are now playing in Lawrence 
Welk's Band and other orchestras, so 
he has done a remarkable job for 
teaching good music to these children.” 

IV. Mrs. Atwood's Children 

This article would be incomplete if 
I ended it without some further ref- 
erence to Mrs. Atwood’s three sur- 
viving children. 

There cannot he many other women 
still alive at the age of 105, and with 
three living children all in their 70’s — 
children, too, of who-m any mother 
should be proud. 

Mrs. Keil modestly disavows posses- 
sing any special talents, but her 
brother, Robert Atwood of Kingsport, 
Tennessee, who is himself an artist 
and a 'cello player, says she is “the 
writer in the family," and certainly 
the excerpts I have quoted from her 
letters testify that she has a gift for 
clear, coherent narration. 

Her sister, Irene Atwood Branin, 
and her husband, Franklin Huling 
Branin, who operate the Brandstone 
Studio in Stanhope, N.J., celebrated 
their 50th wedding anniversary June 
24, 1966. Mrs. Branin plays the piano 
and harp, and she and her husband 
are greatly interested in antiques, 


which she buys and sells. She also 
makes lamp shades, while Frank 
Branin buys, repairs and sells antique 
clocks, and refinishes old furniture. 

Robert Atwood, the oldest of the 
children, has had a long and successful 
career as a painter. Although now 
living in Tennessee, a few years ago 
he had a studio in Phoenix, Ariz., 
and an issue of Arizona Days and 
Ways Magazine for December 3, 1961, 
shows a picture of him with one of 
his landscapes. He, Mrs. Branin and 
Mrs. Keil have proved themselves 
worthy descendants of their gifted 
musician mother and their brilliantly 
talented inventor father. 

V. And, Finally 

I’m sure it goes without saying that 
I hope to receive the tape recording 
of Mrs. Atwood's voice and piano 
playing, and shall cherish it as a 
priceless remembrance of the lady who 
was perhaps the first person to per- 
form for Edison's wax cylinders. I am 
writing on February 1, when Mrs. 
Atwoood’s 105th birthday is still al- 
most two months distant, but I hope 
it will be a wonderful one and wish 
her improved health and great happi- 
ness in the years to follow. It is al- 
most impossible to realize the length 
of her life span. She was born about 
two weeks before Lee surrendered to 
Grant and was a tiny baby when Lin- 
coln was killed. 

One other thought occurs to me in 
closing: Among the great pleasures 
of writing for HOBBIES for so many 
years has been the knowledge that I 
have brought happiness through my 
articles to many pioneer recording ar- 
tists or their surviving relatives, as 
well as winning a multitude of friends 
among HOBBIES readers. When I 
wrote a series about Frank C. Stanley 
(William Stanley Grinsted) in 1949, 
his widow was so pleased that she 
“adopted” me as her son, and now, 
even though Mother Grinsted is gone, 
I still seem to be considered a member 
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of her family. The late Mrs. Margaret 
E. White, of West Newton, Mass., 
became such a devotee of my writings 
that she proclaimed me to be her 
godson, and I made two trips by plane 
to visit her during the last years of 
her life, when she was far into her 
80's.. 

I just wonder what my chances will 
be, after this article appears in print, 
of being “adopted" by the Atwood 
family! 

THE END 

_ P. /so 


PIANOS AND ROLLS 


WANTED: Cylinder phonographs and 
records, open horn disc phonographs, 
music boxes & discs, piano & organ rolls, 
player organ, pathe operatic records. — 
T. Gratello, 2614 Central, Alameda, Calif. 

myI2297l 


AM PICO rolls original, in black boxes 
wanted. Mint condition, no torn edges. 
Up to $10 each. — Lacy, Caltech Library, 
Pasadena, Calif. 91109 my!28041 


COLLECTOR buys Art Echo, Apollo, 
Ampico and Duo- Art rolls for own en- 
joyment. — T. Grattelo. 2614 Central. 
Alameda, Calif. je3403 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS before 1900 
wanted. Strings, brass, clarinets, flutes, 
drums, mechanical, novelties. — William 
Kug-ler, 1124 Dionne, St. Paul, Minn. 
66113 au6445 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


Talented daughter, Mrs. Irene Atwood Branin has inherited her mother’s mu- 
sical gifts. She plays both the harp and the organ. This photo was taken in 1950. 
(See page 130 for photograph of Irene Atwood Branin and her husband on their 
golden wedding anniversary.) 


MUSIC BOXES VIOLINS 


ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records,, 
bought, sold, repaired — Dave Houser* 
203 Fifth, Minersville Pa. 1795 ap!20821 


FOR SALE: Disc and cylinder records* 
piano rolls and phonographs. 25c for lists. 
— Coppernoll's Early Phonographs and 
Records, P.O. Box 6, Palatine Bridge. 
N. Y. 13428 je3S63 



LARGE PRIVATE collection rare Swiss 
and disc types, table models, overtures, 
cuff boxes, automatics, many important 
makes for the advanced collector. Write 
your special wants or phone, 914 - PE 
8-1506. — R. Bornand, 139 4th Ave., Pel- 
ham, N. T. 10803 je3426 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


REMEMBER RADIO? Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings avail- 
able from radio's golden aget. — Lee Book. 
Box 6338, Pittsburgh, Pa. oG27G 

NEW EXTENSIVE 42-page catalog. 
Opera to Jazz. Thanks to great response 
$1. — Holyoke Gardens, 4-B, Holyoke, 

Mass, 01040 jly3 88 2 

SOUND reflections of Thomas A. Edi- 
son. Five choice selections including 
“Preacher and the Bear*' from an Edison 
cylinder phonograph. Professionally re- 
corded on three- inch real of tape at 3% 
IPS. $1.95 postpaid. No stamps please. 

— Worster Audio/Visual, 1622 Cruce SL, 

Norman, Okla. 73069 je3407 

Free Circular - new country rec- 
ords and 8-track tape cartridges. Hoe 
down fiddle tunes, waltzes, gospels. 
Mac Wiseman, Hylo Brown, Red Smi- 
ley, Legandary, J. E, Mainer, others. 

— Uncle Jim O'Neal, Box . Hob., 

Arcadia, Calif. 91006 mhl20633 


VIOLIN FOR SALE: 1 Glevan Paolo 
Magglnl Brefcla 1640. — Phone 968-3637, 
Stephenville, Texas. J&8802 


ORGANS— MELODEONS 


REED ORGANS, melodeons, bought, 
sold, repaired. Reeds tuned, revotced, 
replacements. — C. H. Gunzlnger, Box 
276, Wllliarnsville. Vt. 05362 s66T6 


PHONOGRAPHS 


OLD PHONOGRAPH catalogs! Beau- 
tifully illustrated reprints. For example, 
1899 Talking Machine Catalog, 64 pages, 
only $2.95 postpaid. Free illustrated list 
available. — Alien Koenigsberg, 1532 Ocean 
Ave.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 11230 o6829 


PHONOGRAPHS Repaired: New spare 
parts for Edison phonographs. Send 
stamp for list. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo 
Ave., Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 068O6 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements . 


PLAYER PIANO BOOKS. Rebuilding 
the Player Plano, $6,95. Player Piano 
Treasury, $10. Put Another Nickel In, $15. 
(See review on this, page 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Prices post- 
paid.— Vestal Press, Vestal 2, N.Y. 13850 

apl22572 


MUSIC BOXES. HORN Phonographs, 
crank organs, singing bird boxes, coin 
operated and game machines, etc. bought, 
sold, traded, serviced. Send $1 for large 
4-page sales list, refundable with order. 
— Stephen Leonard. 12 Garden St., Great 
Neck, N.Y. 11021. Phone: (212) 389-4144. 

jel24262 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 25c. — Fore's 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado 80205 012698 


SHEET MUSIC: Old popular, 250,000 
songs. A-Z. No list yet. — Robert Green- 
law, Room 412, 307 No. Rampart Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90026. je627G 


SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands 
of popular, late 1800s to date. We also 
buy. _ McNeill, 1117 South Taylor Ave., 
Oak Park. III. 60304 je3253 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Real Names of 

Edison Cylinder Performers 


By JIM WALSH 

One of the many interesting* fea- 
tures of Allen Koenigsberg's new 
book, "Edison Cylinder Records — 
1889-1912,” is a list of assumed 
names used by singers and players 
who made Edison 2-minute cylinders. 

The compilation, however, is not 
complete, and it has occurred to me 
that it would be a good idea for me 
to supplement it by an article in- 
cluding not only the artists the book 
mentions but others who are omitted. 
Of course some of the examples are 
almost overly familiar. It is generally 
known, for instance, that “Irving 
Gillette” was really Harry H. Mc- 
Claskey and "Frank C. Stanley” was 
William Stanley Grinsted. 

On the other hand, few collectors 
seem to know that Will Oakland's 
legal name was Herman Hinrichs and 
that Sophie Tucker's maiden name 
was Sophie Kalish, even though, her 
father, for personal reasons, changed 
his last name to Abusa. Information 
of this sort, I think, will be wel- 
comed by serious collectors. 

It is also true that many other 
artists used shortened or altered 
forms of their genuine names. Billy 
Murray's parents named him William 
Thomas Murray, and Byron G. Har- 
lan d turned around his original name 
of George Byron Harlan. Bob Rob- 
erts more formally was Robert A. 
Roberts. 



"RED HOT MAMA.” — Sophie Tucker's 
maiden name was Sophie Kalish, but she 
changed it three times by marriage. This 
photo is from a circular issued by a theater 
in Sydney, Australia. 


I think it will also be interesting 
to give the married names of some 
of the women members of the Edison 
“talent," but in a good many in- 
stances, I don't have such informa- 
tion. And, while the following list 
may be considered fairly compre- 
hensive, there undoubtedly are ar- 
tists who used pseudonyms that I 
have not detected. I am including 
those who recorded for the 4-minute 
wax Amberol cylinders as well as 
the Standard 2-minute, but lack of 
space precludes dealing now with the 
large number of relative newcomers 
who made their debut on Blue Am- 
berols. 

The arrangement is this: First, the 
artist's recording name is given, fol- 
lowed by a colon. Then comes the 
real name or a longer form of the 
legal name and, in a great many in- 
stances, women singer's married 
names. The latter will be enclosed in 
parenthesis. 

Here goes, then, for the “low- 
down” : 

BESSIE ABOTT: Bessie Pickens. 

HARRY ANTHONY: John Young. 

BLANCHE ARRAL: Clara Lardi- 
nois. 

ELSIE BAKER: Elsie West Baker. 

INEZ BARBOUR: (Mrs. Henry 
Hadley.) 

JOE BELMONT: Joseph Walter 
Fulton. 

SARAH BERNHARDT: Rosine 
Bernard. 

JOHN H. BIELING: John Henry 
Bieling. 

LUCREZIA BORI: Lucrezia Borja. 

DAISY BOULAIS: (This lady is a 
mystery. She made no solo records, 
and worked only with Frank C. 
Stanley and Byron G. Harlan in a 
few “rube” sketches. The one photo 
Edison published of her name seems 
to resemble early pictures of Mrs. 
Stanley. I knew Mrs. Harlan in her 
last years and the photo certainly 
isn't of her, but I am wondering if 
it could be Mrs. Elizabeth Grinsted. 
If I can obtain information about this 
from one of Mrs. Grinsted's surviving 
children I'll pass it on.) 

GRACE CAMERON: Grace Kerr. 
(Miss Cameron was living at Long 
Beach, Calif., in 1962, and presum- 
ably is still there. I assume she was 
married, but don't know her wedded 
name. She was the first theatrical 
performer to buy advertising in the 
initial issue of Variety, back in 1905.) 

ALBERT C. CAMPBELL: Charles 
Camp-bell. 

ANNA CASE: (Mrs. Clarence 
Mackay.) 



BELOVED COMEDIENNE.— Marie Dressier 
was one of the most deservedly popular 
artists of her time. But her real name was 
far removed from her stage one. 

(Photo from March , 7 9 70 , New Phonogram.) 

THOMAS CHALMERS: Thomas 
Hai’die Chalmers. 

MISS CHAPPEL: Edith Chapman. 

HELEN CLARK: Helen Price 
Clark (Mrs. Evan Cameron.) 

HERBERT L. CLARKE: Herbert 
Lincoln Clarke. 

ARTHUR CLIFFORD : Clifford 
Alexander Wiley. 

ARTHUR COLLINS: Arthur Fran- 
cis Collins. 



SHE WAS UP TO TRIXT — Comedienne 
Helen Trix was known to her family as 
Helen Yeiser. 
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LADY OF MYSTERY.— Who was Hie mys- 
ferious soprano, Miss Daisy Boulais? Could 
she have been the wife of a famous record- 
ing star? (See fhe accompanying article for 
speculation on this interesting subject,) This 
photo is from The New Phonogram for Oc- 
tober, 1905. 

KAY COX: That seems to have 
been this clever vaudeville come- 
dienne's real name. She had a sister, 
Haze) Cox, who was also on the stage, 
but they never worked together. I 
think Ray Cox's cylinder of “The 
Baseball Girl” is the funniest record 
I have heard by a woman, 

EDGAR L. DAVENPORT: Edgar 
Longfellow Davenport, 

ELEONORA DE CISNEROS: (El- 
eanor Broadfoot.) 

MARIE DRESSLER: Leila von 
Koerber. 

S. H. DUDLEY: Samuel Holland 
Rous. 

EDWARD M. FAVOR: Edward M. 
Le Fevre. 

CARLOS FRANCISCO: Emilio De 
Gogorza. 

IRENE FRANKLIN: (Mrs. Burt 
Green.) 

FREDERIC C. FREEMANTEL: 
Frederic Charles Freemantle. 

P. FROSINI : Pietro Frosini. 



"THE BASEBALL GIRL." — Roy Cox was a 
vaudeville comedienne who made only one 
record, but many hearers consider her 1909 
monolog, "The Baseball Girl/' made with the 
help of Edward Meeker, one of the funniest 
skits ever recorded by anybody. 

(Picture from the September , 7909, New 
Phonogram.) 



"MISS CHAPPEL." — Edith Chapman, so- 
prano, made her first Edison cylinders as 
"Miss Chappel.” Later she used her own 
name. She was also called Ethel Costello 
on Columbia discs. 

(Photo from February , 7909, New 
Phonogram.) 

IRVING GILLETTE; Harry Haley 
McC’askey. 

BTLLY GOLDEN: William B. 
Shire. 

FRED HAGER: Frederick Wallace 
Haga. 

BYRON G. HARLAN: George By- 
ron Harlan. 

CHARLES HARRISON: Charles 
William Harrison. 

JAMES F. HARRISON: Frederick 
James Wheeler. 

EDITH HELENA: Helen Jennings 
(Mrs. Domenico Russo). 

MURRY IC. HILL: Joseph T. Pope, 
Jr. 

HARVEY HINDERMEYER: Har- 
vey Wilson Hindermyer. 

FLORENCE HINKLE: (Mrs. Her- 
bert Witherspoon). 

JOE HUGHES: (Joseph Savory). 

GEORGE W. JOHNSON: George 
Washington Johnson, 

ADA JONES: (Mrs. Hugh Fla- 
herty). 

MARY JORDAN: (Mrs. Charles 
Clement Cresson), 

MAY KELSO: Maym Kelso. (Her 
name was announced on records as 
“May”, because the early cylinder 
ohonograohs couldn't record the fol- 
lowinrr syllable.) 

JOHN J. KIMMBLE: John J. 
Kimmel. 

HARRY MacDONOUGH: John 
Scantlebury Macdonald. 

A. D. MADEIRA: (I'm just won- 
dering. Can anybody tell us what 
]VUw!a;--Vs in'Mals stood for?) 

RTCCARDO MARTIN: Hugh Whit- 
fiekl Martin, 

STELLA MAYHEW: (Mrs. Billie 
Tay l or)- 

MABEL McKINLEY: (Mabel Mc- 
Kinley Baer). 

EDWARD MEEKER : Edward 
Wan-fm Meeker. 

REED MILLER: (This is only a 
guess, but Miller's full name probably 
was James Reed Miller, since he made 
>'eco"ds a 1c ’o under the name of James 
Reed It is interesting to know that 
he was a '-u'-nettist in the Spanish- 
Amevican War.). 
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CHRISTINE MILLER: (Mrs. Dan- 
iel Clemson). 

CORINNE MORGAN: Corinne 
Morgan Welsh (Mrs. C. W. Dumont). 

BILLY MURRAY: William Thom- 
as Murray. 

J. W. MYERS: John W. Mvers. 

MARIE NARELLE: Mary Ryan. 

GRACE NELSON: Grace Hornby. 

HENRY NESBIT: Harvey N. Em- 
mons. 

MARGUERITE NEWTON: (Mrs. 
George P. Watson). 

WILL OAKLAND: Herman Him 
richs. 

VESS L. OSSMAN: Sylvester 
Louis Ossman, Sr. 

HERBERT PAYNE: Ernest Pike. 

CYRUS PIPPINS: Byron G. Har- 
lan. 

STEVE PORTER: Stephen Carl 
Porter. 

MARIE RAPPOLD: Marie Winter- 
roth (Mrs. Julius Rappold, Jr.; Mrs. 
Rudolf Berger.) 

GUS REED: Harold Nelson. 

JAMES REED: Reed Miller. 

BOB ROBERTS: Robert A. Rob- 
erts. 

EUGENE C. ROSE: Eugene Carl 
Rose. 

FREDERIC ROSE: (Eugene?) 
Schmachels. 

JOSIE SADLER: Josephine Raus- 
cher (Mrs. Josephine S. Geddes.) 

ELIZABETH SPENCER: Eliza- 
beth Dickerson (Mrs. Otis B. Spen- 
cer; Mrs. E. B. South worth, Jr.) 

GRACE SPENCER: (Mrs. Willard 
Foster Doolittle.) 

HARRY SPENCER: Henry Caleb 
Spencer, Jr, 

LEN SPENCER: Leonard Garfield 
Spencer. 



BORROWED FROM ROYALTY, — Opera 
Singer Marguerite* Sylva adapted her stage 
name from her own first name and from 
Q:.ieen Cormen Sylvo of Rumania. Her first 
name really was Marguerite, as it is shown 
on th s sheet of music. 
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FRANK C. STANLEY: William 
Stanley Grinsted. 

ELISE STEVENSON: (Mrs. Rus- 
ling Wood.) 

CAL STEWART: Calvin Edward 
Stewart. 

A. L. SWEET: Albert L. Sweet. 

MAJRGUERIT A SYLVA: Margue- 
rite Alice Helene Smith (Mrs. W. D. 
Mann and Mrs. Bernard L. Smith.) 

TASCOTT: Years ago, someone 
— I think it may have been the vet- 
eran song writer, the late Warren 
Raymond Walker — gave me the re- 
mainder of “Tascott's” name, but I 
cannot find it now. I should be grate- 
ful if any student of old-time vaude- 
ville would supply it.) 

STELLA TOBIN: (Mrs. Paul 
Southe.) 

HELEN TRIX: Helen Yeiser 
(when very young she was manned 
to a noted actor, Frank Fogarty, but 
they were soon divorced.) 

SOPHIE TUCKER: Sophie Kalish 
{Mrs. Louis Tuck, Mrs. Frank West- 
phal and Mrs. Al Lackey.) 

WALTER VAN BRUNT: Walter 
John Van Brunt known after 1916 as 
Walter Scan lan.) 

CLARICE VANCE: Clara Ella 
Black (Mrs. Moses Edwin Gunrble.) 

NEVADA VAN DER VEER: Mrs. 
Reed Miller.) 

BERRICK VON NORDEN: Ber- 
rick Schloss. 

"MR. AND MRS. WATEROUS. ” 
This couple was Herbert L. Waterous 
& his wife, Jayne Herbert Waterous. 

GEORGE P. WATSON: The Ger- 
man yodeler's death certificate gives 
his father's name as Philip Zint, so 
presumably Watson was a stage name 
and the singer's real name was 
George P. (Philip) Zint. 

ELIZABETH WHEELER: Bess 
Nicholson (Mrs. William Wheeler.) 

WILLIAM WHEELER: Wheeler 
told me he had a middle name, but 
discarded it. His father's name was 
William Watson Wheeler. Perhaps 
the tenor's middle name also was 
Watson. 

BILLY WILLIAMS : William 
Banks. 

GEORGE S. WILLIAMS: William 
Stanley Grinsted. 

NAT M. WILLS: Louis McGrath 
Wills. 

And so there they are: The most 
comprehensive list of assumed names, 
full names and married names I 
could prepare, based on my present 
stock of information. Perhaps some 
other time I can get around to com- 
piling a similar list of other artists 
who made Blue Amberol cylinders 
and Edison Diamond Discs. 


IDENTIFY YOURSELF 
Mention HOBBIES when 
replying to advertisements 
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Immediate Decision — Immediate Payment! 


To maintain our large Inventory we must 
constantly buy. We're not looking for 
bargains but are willing to pay well for 
choice pieces. Our large worldwide busi- 
ness (over $1,000,000.00 in sales per 
year) la built on high volume and fast 
turnover. We're willing to work on a low 
margin of profit — a fact that will put 
more dollars in your pocket when you sell. 

It’s easy to sell to Hathaway and Bow- 
ers, Inc. Here's all you do: (1) Give us 
a brief description of the instrument you 
have for sale. (2) Send a photo or two of 
the instrument (simple Polaroid snapshots 
will be fine). 

We’ll reply and indicate our interest. 
If we purchase your Instrument you’ll be 
paid Immediately in full. And, on larger 
Instruments such as nickelodeon pianos, 
organs, etc. we’ll take care of all the 
shipping arrangements — you don’t have to 
lift a finger! 

If you have a choice musical instru- 
ment for sale, consider us to be buyers! 
Contact us today. You’ll be glad you did. 

Below are some of our main purchase 
interests: 

•COIN - OPERATED PIANOS — Electric 
coin-ln-the-slot paper roll Instruments 
made by Seeburg, Wurlitzer, Nelson-Wig- 
gen, Western Electric, Coinola, Cremona, 
etc. Especially want larger instruments 
(orchestrions) with drums, xylophone, 
pipes, etc. 

•REPRODUCING PIANOS. Electric grand 
pianos, especially those in ornate or 
"art" cases, by Welte. Ampico, or Duo- 
Art* Also wanted: Ampico, Duo- Art, and 
Welte lolls — especially in large quantity 
lota. 

•DISC MUSIC BOXES — All types Of Re- 
flnA music boxes including automatic 


changers, Polyphon, Symphonion, etc. 
disc boxes with discs IB" or larger In 
diameter. 

•CYLINDER MUSIC BOXES — Large 
models with interchangeable cylinders, on 
matching tables, in ornate cases, etc. 
•BAND ORGANS, CALLIOPES. Circus 
bond organs, player calliopes wanted. 
•OTHER AUTOMATIC INSTRUMENTS: 
Our needs are large and varied. If you 
have some other type of automatic self- 
playing antique instrument that you 
think will be of Interest, let us know. 
•ENTIRE COLLECTIONS — We are es- 
pecially eager to purchase entire private 
and museum collections of automatic in- 
struments. 

Have an Interesting music box, nickel- 
odeon, or other instrument for sale? We’ll 
look forward to hearing from you ! Use 
the coupon below if you wish. 


Name 

Street 

City State .... Zip.. 

Tel. No. 

I have the following instrument (s) for 
sale. Please advise me of your interest. 



HATHAWAY & BOWERS, INC. 

'•The World's Largest Music Box Dealer*’ 

Dept. HM, 11975 E. Florence Ave. 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90760 

Tel. (213) *41-8774 
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up to his voice category — organ- 
like, ample, a real Viking vocal in- 
strument. 

Nothing surprising, since its pos- 
sessor was born in Oslo, Norway. 
What's more, he studied in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, and began his operatic 
career in that city. 

Unavoidably, opera houses in Ger- 
many and Austria soon claimed him, 
as did those of other countries, includ- 
ing' the United States. 

On records, the sonorousness of his 
large voice is most impressive. His 
Long Play disc very well attests to 
that. 

I VAR AN DRESEN— Rococo 6313: 

Side I — 1. Der Skrek on Fn^l (Binding 1 ) 
2. VI FTSTKRSIXGHR VOX NURNBHRG: 
XLm horl . . . Dtu> sell one Fest 3. GOf- 
T HR \ ) A M M HR U XG : Hagen s Ru f 1 . PA R - 
SI FA L : Titurel dec fronune Held “>. TUI- 
STAX I'XD 1SOLDK: Der ode Tag zum 
leizi.cn Ma! (\v. Giaarud, SaUIer) (5. TRI- 
STAN FXD ISOLDE : Dies wander voile 
Wcib T. ZALGIHR FROTH: In diesen heil’- 
gon Hal! eh. 

Side 1 1 — I , HL'GHX OKKC1X: Pnvar pa 
jorden 2. M l IGHXOTTKN : Choral 3. 
VAOKHTH: Come dal eiel (in Swedish) 
l. KHQUTH-M: Confute (.is (Verdi) fi. Per 
Seli'ner Peter (Lowe) (1. Der Doppel- 
ganger (Schuheri). 

Although familiar with Andresen’s 
singing, l was again impressed by its 
vastness, but also, this time, by what 
seemed to me its mcnotonousness. 


The vocal "coloring" appeared the 
same in almost everything he sang. 
There was no Wagner, Tchaikovsky, 
Verdi, Meyerbeer — there was good 
vocalizing, but that’s not enough. 

The plethora of beauty in his sing- 
ing is of a rather phlegmatic nature; 
seldom does the subject come to life 
through the music with clarity. Once 
only, in Lowe's “Selt’ner Beter," did 
the tonal picture break through the 
musical background well delineated 
and with conviction. 

GITTA ALPAR 

A light soprano gifted with a pu re- 
textured voice and ability to convey a 
musical thought gently but also en- 
ergetically when underlining a phrase, 
is certainly a rare specimen among 
singers. But when her coloratura is 
not always immaculate, nor her trill 
spontaneous, nor attack and intona- 
tion unerring, the performance be- 
comes less attractive. 

I gathered these impressions from 
Alpar's LP. She is a fine artist and 
1 do appreciate her art, but I also 
wish she sang more evenly. 

GITTA ALPAR— Rococo 5303: 

Side 1—1. FIGAROS HOC HZ KIT : Sagl. 
hoi do Frauen 2. RARBIHR VOX SEV- 
ILLA: Fragst du mein beklomm’nes Her/ 
3 . TR AVI AT A: Ah fors'c lui -1. RIGO- 




OLD POSTER — Many men and women who is owned by Jim Walsh, yodeier (second man in eighth row from top), 

made Edison Amberol cylinders are shown Among the 68 artists are the rather ob- Note the clarity of Ada Jones 7 bold sig - 

on this 1907 Columbia poster, which may scure baritone, Frederick Weld (last man nature, 

be the only one of its kind in existence. It in the seventh row) and Pete La Mar, 
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P Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists | 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 




"A Matter of Identification" 


By JIM WALSH 


I. A Title From Dickens 

In the June issue, you read, I hope, 
my article commemorating the ap- 
proaching 100th anniversary of the 
death of Charles Dickens. To "tie in” 
with this obsei'vance, I have chosen 
the title of this month's Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists from one 
of my favorite Dickens books — “Our 
Mutual Friend/' which many present- 
day critics are becoming more and 
more inclined to consider perhaps the 
finest novel the great English author 
wrote. It is also the last book he 
lived to complete. 

Those of you familiar with “Our 
Mutual Friend” — and every lover of 
fascinating fiction should know it — 
will recall the scene near the end of 
the story in which John Harmon is 
asked by a police inspector to re- 
main concealed until the inspector, 
talking with some other men, utters 
the words, “a matter of identifica- 
tion.” Harmon, the nominal hero of 
the book, is then to show himself, as 
an important step toward clearing up 
a murder mystery. He does, with 
gratifying results, while his beautiful 
young wife, the former Bella W Lifer, 
looks on uncomprehendingly. 

I shall now explain how this article 
is also centered around “A Matter of 
Identification.” And to explain, I 
must tell something about a visit my 
friends, Quentin and Evelyn Riggs, 
who now live in Huntington Beach, 
Calif., paid to the beloved baritone 
singer and recording artist, Elliott 
Shaw, at his home in Sharon, Conn., 
during the summer of 1969. 

II. Remarkable Group Photo 

During a conversation between 
Quentin and the artist he had ardent- 
ly admired for many years, Elliott 
remarked that he'd like to show an 
unusual group photograph. He pro- 
duced it, and Quentin at once saw 
that the term "unusual” was not ex- 
aggerated. The picture, in fact, in- 
cluded perhaps the most remarkable 
group of recording artists ever pho- 
tographed together, and Quentin 
could hardly control his excitement 
as he gazed. The performers were all 
men, and he recognized some at first 
glance, but others baffled him. 

Elliott Shaw, himself, unfortunat- 
ely was not able to be of much help. 
Now 82 years of age, he has extrem- 
ely poor eyesight and could not see 
the picture well enough to identify 
most of the men. Nor could he say 
exactly when, where and why the 


photo was taken, but he did remember 
that he was in the group (Quentin 
had no trouble identifying him) and 
he was sure the man at the extreme 
left of the top row was Clifford 
Cairns, who was the Victor Artist 
and Repertoire Department manager 
when the photo was made. 

Quentin and Evelyn visited me 
shortly after their call on Elliott 
Shaw, and he was full of discussion 
about the picture from which he had 
a negative made, and promised to 
send me a print after he had become 
settled in his new home. 

True to his wo r d , he mailed m e 
a copy of the photo. I became as 
excited as he, and thought at once 
what a "find” it would be to share 
with readers of HOBBIES, as I am 
now doing. But I too found myself 
perplexed by some of the faces and 
could not identify them no matter 
how hard I tried. Others I knew at 
once, but I am ashamed to say that 
I jumped to the conclusion that the 
man standing between Shaw and 
Lewis James in the top row was 
Reinald Werrenrath, although 
“Werry” was a much larger specimen 
than the one shown in the picture. 

I was especially tantalized by a 
very young looking fellow in the rear 
row of seated men. He looked exactly 
like my present-day friend, Glenn 
L. ("Whitey”) Robertson, a photog- 
rapher at television station WSLS in 
Roanoke, Va., who took the pictures 
of my old phonographs that were 
displayed on the cover of the Sep- 
tember, 1969, HOBBIES. Even though 
I now know who this man was, I keep 
thinking of him as "Whitey” Robert- 
son, which he couldn’t be, since the 
picture was taken some 45 years ago, 
a long time before “Whitey” was 
bom. 

Quentin and I were determined to 
identify every one of the 20 men 
shown in the group, and he had a 
batch of copies printed of the pic- 
ture. He sent one to every man whom 
he knew to be still living* and whose 
address he could obtain, as well as 
to some other surviving recording 
artists who might have known these 
singers. For my part I deduced, cor- 
rectly, that the ensemble was the 
Victor Male Chorus and that its mem- 
bers were gathered in front of old 
Trinity Church in Camden, N.J., a 
building with remarkably fine acous- 
tic qualities, which Victor used for 
large-scale choral and symphonic re- 
cording. I also guessed that the pic- 
ture was taken in 1926, but am now 


inclined to think it was done in Sep- 
tember, 1925, when the Male Chorus 
made some records in the old church. 
I chose this date because some of 
the men are holding topcoats (the 
others probably had hung theirs up 
inside the building), which makes it 
seem the weather must have been 
rather chilly which it might have been 
in mid-September. My fellow sleuth 
in California did not hear from all 
the artists to whom he had written, 
but he did receive enough replies to 
make it possible to pin-point some 
of the men who were puzzles to us. 
In a few instances, however, those 
who replied gave differing identifica- 
tions, which served to increase our 
bewilderment, Carl Mathieu, first ten- 
or of the Peerless Quartet in its final 
phase was especially helpful, since 
he supplied the names of four men 
who had perplexed us, despite the 
fact that Richard Crooks had already 
tentatively identified two by their 
last names. 

There was still some uncertainty, 
however, so in an effort to resolve 
it I made a long distance cal l on 
Sunday, February 22, to Wilfred 
Glenn, the 89-year-old basso, founder 
and manager of the Shannon Quartet 
and the Revelers, who now lives in 
retirement at Charlottesville, Va. I 
had previously written “Bill” a letter, 
telling him I was trying to complete 
the job of identifying the members 
of the choral group and asking him 
to have his copy of the picture be- 
fore him at the hour I said I would 
call. 

I am sorry to say, though, that Bill 
had been feeling bad for two months 
and hadn't opened his mail of the 
past week, so my letter had gone 
unread. Nevertheless, he entered en- 
thusiastically into the project and, 
basing his opinions on his vivid rec- 
ollection of the picture, told me pre- 
cisely who was who as he recalled 
them. By the time we finished talk- 
ing, I felt that I had sufficiently pos- 
itive identifications to proceed with 
writing this article, although, since 
Mr. Glenn didn’t have the picture be- 
fore him, there are a few instances 
in which I still feel a little shaky as 
to whether we have the right man. 
Anyway, here goes to identify the 
group as you see them in the ac- 
companying photograph. (See next 
page) : 

III. Who They Are 
I was especially concerned to ascer- 
tain definitely who was the first man 
on the left in the group standing 
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REMARKABLE PHOTO — This is undoubtedly one of the most remarkable pictures ever taken of a group of famous record- 
ing artists. It was made some 45 years ago and shows the Victor Male Chorus, assembled in front of old Trinity Church, 
Camden, N.J., for a recording session. Members of the group are identified in the accompanying article. 


just in front of the church door. 
Elliott Shaw said positively it was 
Clifford Cairns, and Olive Kline had 
gone along with that identification. 
Carl Mathieu, however, had taken him 
to be Hugh Hem don, a booking 
agent. 

When I asked my friend, Bill Glenn, 
he said boomingly there wasn’t “a bit 
of doubt in the world about it — it's 
Cliff Cairns. I suggested to Cliff that 
he send for a photographer and get 
a picture made, because it was so 
unusual to have so many leading 
singers together at one time. He 
agreed with me, and the picture was 
taken.” Mr. Glenn said he hoped 
Cairns was still living and added that 
he had never heard of his having 
died. Then he commented: “He was 
certainly a fine fellow. The first time 
I ever saw Cliff Cairns was shortly 
after I went to New York to live and 
heard him sing bass in an oratorio.” 

I am sorry to have to place on 
record the fact that Mr. Cairns is 
dead. He was born August 30, 1880, 
and died in New Smyrna Beach, Fla., 
December 14, 1955, at the age of 75. 
A death notice in the New York 
Times; gives his full name as Clifford 
Irving Cairns, and terms him a com- 
poser of sacred music, whose most 
noted work was a musical arrange- 
ment of the 23rd Psalm. Beside his 
artist and repertoire work for Victor 


and, later, RCA Victor, and his sing- 
ing in many records made by Victor 
male and mixed voice groups, he had 
also directed the “Firestone Hour” 
on radio. The accomplished basso had 
lived in Florida for eight months pre- 
ceding his death after having pre- 
viously made his home in Montclair, 
N.J. (he was a native of New Jer- 
sey), and Scarsdale, N.Y. He was sur- 
vived by his widow, Mrs. Greta 
Cairns; a brother, Edward, of Upper 
Montclair; a stepson, Lindsey M. 
Donaldson of Miami, and a step- 
daughter, Mrs. Robert Postle of Buf- 
falo, N.Y. I am now convinced, in 
view of Bill Glenn’s account of the 
picture's origin, that the first man on 
the left is Clifford Cairns and that 
our good friend, Carl Mathieu, was 
mistaken in his Hugh Herndon iden- 
tification. 

Quentin and I were puzzled con- 
cerning the tall, rather thin man next 
to Cairns, but Olive Kline revealed 
that he was James Stanley, a Peerless 
Quartet bass. He continued to sing 
in Victor groups for several years 
after the Quartet disbanded, but at 
some time in the 1930s developed a 
cancer on his vocal chords. The 
growth was successfully removed, but 
after that “Jim” Stanley was able 
to speak only in a hoarse whisper. 
He has been dead for many years. 

This back row must have been re- 


served primarily for men with deep 
voices. I was somewhat surprised to 
find, standing with one hand to a 
derby hat that shades his face, an- 
other basso, the late Frank Croxton, 
whom Henry Burr dismissed from the 
Peerless Quartet late in 1925 in favor 
of James Stanley. There must not 
have been any ill feeling on Croxton’s 
part toward his successor for them 
to be together. A book of Victor Mas- 
ter Records, compiled by an English 
record authority, Brian A. L. Rust, 
for the years 1925-36, shows that 
Stanley and Croxton sang together in 
many concerted Victor engagements 
until well into the 1930s. 

Next in order is Elliott Shaw, to 
whom we are indebted for calling 
this picture to Quentin Riggs’ atten- 
tion. Then comes the rather small 
man whom I at first mistakenly took 
to be We r re n rath, but who is really 
Rosario Bourdon, skilled violoncellist 
and pianist, and assistant conductor 
of the Victor Orchestra, Bourdon of 
course, directed the recording session 
for which the singing group had been 
engaged. 

The rear row ends with a tenor, 
the late Lewis James — the only high- 
voiced man of the lot, unless Bourdon 
also was a tenor. 

Let's turn now to the gentlemen 
who are standing in the foreground. 
On first sight I identified the man 
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OUD AND NEW RECORDING METHODS — The top photo shows Rosario Bourdon, 
assistant conductor of the Victor Orchestra, supervising a recording session by the 
acoustic method which was discontinued in 1925. Note the Stroh trumpets on the violins 
to amplify the sound and throw it into the recording horn. In the far background, the 
gray-haired man playing a cornet is the famous trumpeter, Emil Keneke. William H. 
Reitz, bell and xylophone soloist and drummer, who played in thousands of Victor rec- 
ords, stands at the extreme right. 

The lower picture shows Bourdon conducting a microphonic recording session, with 
members of the orchestra comfortably seated. Reitz is at the drums, on the extreme 
right-hand side. Bourdon also directed the recording session of the Victor Male Chorus, 
shown in the accompanying large photograph. 


wearing the light colored hat, and 
with walking stick propped behind 
him, as the late Charles Hart, who 
was the original first tenor of the 
Shannon Four, but who left it in 1923. 
Quentin was doubtful about its being 
Hart, but several other persons said 
it was, and Bill Glenn said so, posi- 
tively and unmistakably. He even de- 
scribed just where and how my old 
friend Charlie was standing. It is odd 
that Hart, who had been one of Vic- 
tor’s most popular soloists until late 
in 1923, never again made any rec- 
ords alone, although he sang for sev- 
eral years in choruses. He went to 
Germany in 1925 to study for opera, 
and there is a question in my mind 
as to whether he returned in time 
to take part in a picture made in 
September of that year. If not, this 
group snapshot must belong to 1926. 
Pending further information, that will 
remain a matter of uncertainty. 

There is no doubt concerning the 
man beside Hart. He is Royal Had- 
n't un, the famous baritone, who is 
sti\\ living in Williamstown, Mass. 
Quentin sent him a copy of the pic- 
ture, but I believe has had no reply. 

Passing by the seated singers for 
the time being, we come to the two 
men standing on the right. The rath- 
er short, burly man holding the top- 
coat, was the first I recognized. He 
could be no one but the late Henry 
Burr, most popular of ballad singers 
and second tenor of the Peerless 
Quartet, who had a larger personal 
following than any other singer in 
the convocation. 

The identity of the man beside 
Burr, however, was, and still may be, 
uncertain. Quentin had an idea he 
might be Robert Simmons, a tenor 
who sang in the 1930s with Wilfred 
Glenn’s Revelers. I couldn’t remem- 
ber having seen a picture of Robert 
Simmons, but I did remember that 
an old Pathe record supplement con- 
tained one of William Simmons, a 
baritone. My Pathe reference mate- 
rial is at the Library of Congress, 
but from what I remembered of the 
picture, Burr’s companion resembled 
William Simmons. My viewpoint re- 
ceived support when he was identified 
as “Bill Simmons” by Carl Mathieu. 

But when I mentioned the mix-up 
to Wilfred Glenn he said the rather 
stocky, young-looking singer was 
“Bob Simmons.” “He did a lot of 
work with us,” Bill remarked, add- 
ing that he couldn't recall that Wil- 
liam Simmons ever had any Victor 
connections. 

Unfortunately, since that conversa- 
tion, I have become muddled again, 
because Robert Simmons’ name does 
not appear in the Victor Master 
Book, so far as I can find, until Oc- 
tober 25, 1932. To make it more puz- 
zling, William did have Victor “con- 
nections” and was for a time a mem- 
ber of the Victor Mixed Chorus. On 
September 3, 1926, he sang with a 
group that also included Helen Clark, 
Della Baker, Mrs. Charles Hart (Es- 
ther Nelson), James Price and Frank 
Croxton. 

So now, since Bill Glenn was speak- 
ing without having the picture be- 


fore him, I don’t know what to think. 
Tentatively, I’m sticking with his 
identification of Robert Simmons, al- 
though there is a chance we may find 
it was really William. I’d like to hear 
further from Mr. Mathieu about that. 

I’ll skip for the moment the first 
seated man in the front row, and 
pass on to half a dozen artists whom 
Quentin and I had no trouble identi- 
fying. The second man on the steps 
is the late Lambert Murphy, one of 
Victor’s popular soloists and first ten- 
or of the Orpheus Quartet and the 
American Singers. Next comes our 
friend, Wilfred Glenn, the renowned 
bass who was 89 in April, and who 


instigated the taking of this photo- 
graph. He is smiling broadly as if he 
is well pleased with the favorable re- 
ception of his picture-making sug- 
gestion to Cliff Cairns. We come next 
to Carl Mathieu, who has been so 
helpful in the identification work, 
and last, on the end, is Stanley 
Baughman, baritone of the final 
Peerless Quartet, who was also some- 
times called a basso cantante, mean- 
ing a bass singer with a high range. 
Just behind Mathieu and Baughman 
is Richard Crooks, who is still living 
in California, in poor health but who 
helped Quentin with his identifica- 
tions. This famous tenor was mostly 
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a Red Seal artist. Then, next to 
Crooks and within touching distance 
of Simmons, is the late Franklyn 
Baur, wearing an unhappy expression 
and a hat that seems too large for 
him. Baur was only 21, if this pic- 
ture was made in 1925, so must have 
been the youngest man of the lot. 

IV. The Mysterious Four 

Finally, we come to the four sing- 
ers whose identification gave more 
trouble than all the others, because 
none was a regular recording artist 
or well-known record-making soloist, 
although all turn out to have been 
prominent in concert and oratorio. 
We were stumped by the seated man 
between Dadmun and Murphy, until 
Carl Mathieu identified him as Foster 
House, When Quentin informed me of 
this, I couldn't recall any singer by 
that name, but did remember Judson 
House, a tenor who made a few Co- 
lumbia records in 1915-16 when he 
was only 21 years of age. 

It occurred to me that Carl might 
have remembered House's first name 
incorrectly, and when I looked up 
Judson House’s pictures in a couple 
of 1916 Columbia record supplements, 
I decided he almost certainly had 
erred, because the 1916 House wore 
his hair in the same style as the man 
in the group photo. When I talked 
with Wilfred Glenn, he said the fellow 
in the big picture certainly was Jud- 
son House, who did a great deal of 
ensemble work, but Bill declared that 
he had never heard of a Foster House. 
He described Judson House as “sort 
of heavy-set,” but the man in the 
group photo doesn’t appear of ab- 
normal size. 

I decided that the man beside Mur- 
phy certainly must be Judson House, 
and when I turned to Rust’s book I 
was pleased to find that this tenor 
did frequently sing in Victor chorus- 
es. But — oh, my aching head! — I also 
found a couple of entries for “F. 
House,” who took part in occasional 
concerted work. That certainly seems 
to indicate that there was a F(oster) 
House. So now I’m wondering which 
is right, Mathieu or Glenn? On the 
strength of Judson House’s much 
more frequent appearances, I’m ten- 
tatively identifying the smiling singer 
as Judson, but maybe he was really 
Foster. 

Richard Crooks had referred to the 
man sitting immediately behind Mur- 
phy as “Price.” Carl Matheiu made 
the identification explicit by saying 
he was “Jimmy” Price — otherwise 
James Price, a well-known New York 
tenor of the 1920’s, who, Rust’s book 
shows, often sang in Victor groups. 
The Musical Blue Book of America 
for 1921 describes him as a “lyric 
tenor” and as a member of the Ora- 
torio Quartet, whose other members 
were Vera Curtis, soprano, Alice 
Moncrieff, contralto, and J. Campbell- 
Mclnnes, baritone. 

Carl Mathieu identified the genially 
smiling man beside Price as Justin 
Lawrie, and Bill Glenn agreed. I had 
imagined that Lawrie, about whom 
I knew nothing, was a baritone, but 


Bill said he was a tenor. A day or two 
after the talk with my Charlottesville 
friend, I received a letter from Quen- 
tin, saying he had been looking 
through some old Columbia record 
lists and had discovered that in 1926 
Justine £SicP Lawrie had made 
double-faced disc 7211), “My Lord 
and I” and “Sometime We’ll Under- 
stand.” That made me remember hav- 
ing seen that record in Columbia cat- 
alogs and, since no indication was 
given of the singer’s voice quality, 
I had wondered whether “Justine 
Lawri e ” was a m an or a worn an . 
Rust’s book, which lists him variously 
as John Lawrie, James Lawrie and 
Justin Lawrie, shows that he did a 
great deal of singing in Victor 
groups. 

_ And now, to complete our identi- 
fications, we have the very young 
looking man whom I think of as 
“Whitey” Robertson. Carl Mathieu 
referred to him as “Fred Baer,” and 
W ilf red G1 en n sai d that was righ t. 
In a musical reference book I found 
that Frederic Baer, native of New 
York City, was a bass-baritone (I 
had taken him to be a tenor by his 
appearance) , who was a pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, Cesare Sodero 
(who directed the Edison recording 
orchestra for years and afterwards 
was conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera), and Charles Albert Baker, a 
pianist who played recording accom- 
paniments for many famous singers. 
One book said that Baer “has ap- 
peared with several of the leading 
symphony orchestras and choral or- 
ganizations; also at many music fes- 
tivals.” 

I have no information as to wheth- 
er House, Price, Lawrie and Baer are 
still living, but have not learned of 
the deaths of any. If they are living, 
all are probably 70 or more. 

So there we have the entire en- 
semble at least tentatively identified. 
Besides Bourdon, the conductor, it 
includes 11 tenors (counting the un- 
certain Simmons as Robert instead 
of William); four basses, one bass- 
baritone, and three baritones. I’d like 
to have copies of this issue of HOB- 
BIES sent to all living members of 
the group whose addresses I can ob- 


tain, because I’m sure they’d be in- 
terested in seeing this picture repro- 
duced so' many years after they posed 
for it. 

V. Victor Male Chorus Recordings 

And now alas! we come to more 
mystification! Rust’s book is sup- 
posed to list every Victor record, 
issued _ or unissued, made from the 
beginning of the electrical recording 
era in 1925 through most of 1936, 
but I have been unable to find any 
offering by the Victor Male Chorus 
that uses exactly the artists shown 
in this picture. Baer is invariably 
omitted, and neither William nor 
Robert Simmons appear. 

For interest’s sake I’Ll mention the 
various ensemble recording sessions 
briefly and tell who took part in 
them, even though none corresponds 
exactly to the picture personnel. 

On April 2, 1925, the Victor Male 
Chorus recorded “Homeland” and on 
April 17, “Winter Song.” This was 
done in Camden, and the songs were 
issued on record No. 19650, but the 
artists are not identified. 

The next engagement was July SO, 
1925 — certainly not topcoat weather — 
when, with “Rosy” Bom'don conduct- 
ing the orchestra, two concerted num- 
bers were recorded, “The Soldiers’ 
Chorus from ‘Faust,’ ” and “Chorus 
of Bishops and Priests,” from “L 
’Africaine.” The Soldiers’ Chorus was 
issued on No. 19783, but the other 
number was never offered for sale. 
The singers were Murphy, Janies, 
Baur, Albert Campbell, Burr, Shaw, 
Dadmun, John Meyer, Glenn, Crox- 
ton and Cairns. 'This record was ob- 
viously made before Campbell, Meyer 
and Croxton wei’e dropped from the 
Peerless Quartet in the autumn of 
1925, and while most of the men- 
tioned singers are in the group photo, 
the picture obviously was taken at 
a different recording session. 

Three efforts were made to record 
Sir Edward Elgar’s “Land of Hope 
and Glory” before a satisfactory re- 
sult was obtained on September 15, 
1925, which I am assuming to be the 
day the picture was made. On July 


Two Ballads by Judson House 


(I KNOW A LOVELY GARDEN. 

A 20111 ( DTIardelot. ) Judson House, tenor. .' . | 

10-inch \ Orchestra accompaniment. 

75c. 1 FORGOTTEN. (Cowles-) Judson House, fw‘ 

{ tenor. Orchestra accompaniment. 

It semes almost unbelievable that a man just 
turned twenty-one, the age of Judson House, 
could sing with the perfection of detail shown in 
the month’s offerings by this artist. D’Hardelol’s 
exqutsile gem is very thort but very perfect; each 1 

word, each note has its own individual beauty. House 

and House sings with complete understanding of each perfection. 


YOUTHFUL TENOR — This picture of Judson House is illustrated from the July, 
1916, Columbia record supplement. House may be one of the men in the group photo 
reproduced with this article. 
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30, the singers were Baur, Mathieu, 
Campbell, Judson House, Murphy, 
Price, Shaw, Glenn, Croxton, Gaims, 
Meyer and Dadmun. On the next, 
September 9, trial, Crooks, James, 
Burr and Lawrie replaced House and 
Price. The personnel remained the 
same on September 15 except, accord- 
ing to the book, Charles Harrison 
replaced Mathieu. 

Now, what are we to think? 
Charles Harrison isn't in the picture, 
but Charles Hart is. Could the Victor 
files mistakenly have identified Hart 
as Harrison? Perhaps so, but then 
Mathieu, whose place Ham son is 
supposed to have taken, was also 
present in the photo. Anyhow, the 
successful “Land of Hope and Glory” 
was issued on the reverse side of the 
Soldier's Chorus. 

On Sept, 9, the chorus unsuccess- 
fully attempted to record a Medley 
of War Songs, but managed on Sep- 
tember 15 to make an acceptable 
(Continued on page 50) 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


REMEMBER RADIO? Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings avail- 
able from radio's golden age. — Lee Book, 
Box 6338, Pittsburgh, Pa, o6276 


NEW EXTENSIVE 42 -page catalog. 
Opera to Jazz. Thanks to great response 
$1. — Holyoke Gardens, 4-B, Holyoke, 
Mass. 01040 j!y38S2 


SOUND reflections of Thomas A. Edi- 
son. Five choice selections including 
“Preacher and the Bear" from an Edison 
cylinder phonograph. Professionally re- 
corded on three-inch reel of tape at 
IPS, $1.95 Postpaid. No stamps please. 
— Worster Audio/Visual, 1622 Cruce St., 
Norman, Okla. 73069 s3407 


Free Circular — new country rec- 
ords and 8-track tape cartridges. Hoe 
down fiddle tunes, waltzes, gospels. 
Mac Wiseman, Hylo Brown, Red 
Smiley, Legandary, J. E. Mainer, oth- 
ers. — Uncle Jim O’Neal, Box A-Hob, 
Arcadia, Calif. 91006 mb 120 633 


FREE: Old records on tape. Send blank 
tape, reel or cassette and type of music 
you like from old records. 1900-1930. I 
will return Lt with sampling of music you 
like. — Glen Dunston. 1533 Adeline, Yuba 
City, Calif. 95551 d60S21 


ORGANS— MELODEONS 


REED ORGANS, melodeons, bought, 
sold, repaired. Reeds tuned, revoiced 
replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, Box 
276, Williamsville, Vt. 05362 s6675 


PHONOGRAPHS 


OLD PHONOGRAPH catalogs! Beau- 
tifully illustrated reprints. For example, 
1899 Talking Machine Catalog, 64 pages, 
only $2.95 postpaid. Free illustrated list 
available.*— Allen Koenigsberg, 1532 Ocean 
Ave.. Brooklyn, N.Y. 11230 o6S29 


PHONOGRAPHS Repaired: New spare 
parts for Edison phonographs. Send 
stamp for list. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo 
Ave., Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 06SO6 


WANTED: EDISON cylinder phono- 
graph. with brass trumpet horn, in work- 
ing condition. — Ralph Huffsey. 1049 S. 
Lincoln, Marshall, Mo. 65340 au3023 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS before 1900 
wanted. Strings, brass, clarinets, flutes, 
drums, mechanical, novelties. — William 
Kugler, 1124 Dionne, St. Paul, Minn. 
55113 n6445 


PIANOS AND ROLLS 


AM PI CO Rolls wanted in black boxes. 
Mint condition, no torn edges. Up to $10 
each. — Lacy, Caltech Library, Pasadena, 
Calif. 91109 myl24431 


FOR SALE: Rebuilt player pianos, also 
orchestrated pianos, playing O-rotl drums 
and so forth. — Paul Tilson, Elwood, 
Nebr. Ph. : 785-2522. au3633 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSIC 


ALL CYLINDER and outside horn disc 
phonographs, parts, reproducers, records, 
bought, sold, repaired — Dave Houser 
203 Fifth, Minersville, Pa. 17954 ap!20S2i 


PLAYER PIANO BOOKS. Rebuilding 
the Player Piano, $6.95. Player Piano 
Treasury, $10. Put AnoLher Nickel In, $15. 
(See review on this, page 110, Sept. 1966 
HOBBIES.) Satisfaction guaranteed. Ask 
for catalog of other books. Price post- 
paid — Vestal Press, Vestal 2, N.Y. 13850 

apl22572 


FOR SALE: Disc and cylinder records, 
piano rolls and phonographs. 25c for lists. 
— Coppernoll’s Early Phonographs and 
Records, P.O. Box. 6. Palatine Bridge, 
N.Y. ] 3428 S3863 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPU LAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 25c — Fore's 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado 80205 o!2698 


SHEET MUSIC: Old popular, 250,000 
songs. A-Z. No list yet. — Robert Green- 
law, Room 112, 307 No. Rampart Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90026 d6276 


SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands 
of popular, late 1800s to date. We also 
buy. — McNeill, 1117 South Taylor Ave.. 
Oak Park, 111. 60301 s3253 


RECORDS WANTED 


BERLINER, Climax, Zonophone, Mon- 
arch and Deluxe Victor. B&S Columbia 
discs darned; popular and classical. Will 
buy or trade. — P. Charosh, 60 Clarkson 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11226 jly6G93 


I WANT TO BUY; first class copies of 
the following cylinder records: U. S. 
Everlasting, 1295, Arcadie is Ever Young, 
and 1562. Flora’s Holiday: Edison Blue 
Amberol. 1950, Singing Girl Selection : 
506 d, New Gaiety, and 5377, Banjo Med- 
ley. — Jim Walsh, Box 476, Vinton, Va. 
24179 tfx 


WANTED: Jazz and popular LP years 
1949-1965. Write giving label, number, 
title, artist. — P.6. Box 127, New York. 
N.Y. 10040 n600S 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


FOR MONTHLY LISTS of the finest 
operaLic LP’s and 7S rpm discs write: — 
The DomArt Collection, 126 Fifth Street, 
Providence ,R.I. 02906 aul28041 


OVER 100,000 hard-to-get records. 1903 
to L.P. — Jack's Record Cellar, 254 Scott 
St., San Francisco, Calif. 94117 myl2251.7 


35,000 CLASSICAL records. Domestic 
Europeans. Also 50,000 popular. Many 
cut-out LPs. Magazines (Opera News, 
Opera, etc). Books (Biographies, etc.). 
Reasonably priced. — J. Sicignano. 29 
(Columbia Ave., Nutlev. N.J. 07110 n6069 


RECORDS 78s of King Oliver's Creole 
Jazz Band Okeh 4906 Gennett 5133 ex. 
cond. Best offer. Also Jolson originals. 
Tape of 20 songs by A1 Jolson taken from 
original. 78’s only $6. — John Widmar, 
3804 Sth Ave., Kenosha, Wise. 53140 

jly!023 


PRICE GUIDE to Collector’s records 
including revised value chart, $3.75 post- 
paid. Collector's Guide to American Pve- 
cordings 1895-1825, $6.95 postpaid. — Ju- 
lian Morton Moses, P.O. Box 2295. Grand 
Central Sta., New York, N.Y. 10017 

jel2671 2 


H 1 STO R I C A L records, & Dollology — 
Phvllis Lipe, W. Lake Rd., Skaneateles, 
N.Y. 13152 au3802 


My friends and customers of the 
past twenty years will be happy to 
learn that I'm again amassing stock 
preparatory to resuming listings 
within a few months. Though as al- 
ways great numbers of choice op- 
erates are on hand, more are always 
needed. Therefore I'm ready to buy 
good classical vocals from single 
rarities to the largest collections or 
accumulations. Unlimited quantities 
but no junk, please. I’ll pay high 
prices for choice records and will 
travel anywhere in the country to 
buy if the material warrants it. Lists 
always welcome. — Milt Weiss, 2120 
NE 171 St., North Miami Beach, Fla. 
33162 o 60084 


OFF THE AIR operatic LP's and tapes 
at reasonable prices. — Thomas John 
Harold O'Shaughnessy, P.O. Box 281, 
Rochester, Minn. 55901 d6407 


DICK HAYMES Collection 78 rpms — 
For Sale, any reasonable offer. — E. 
Maren, 588 Pelton Ave., Staten Island, 
N.Y. 10310 au34l>3 


RECORDS 78’s of all kinds. Please 
let me know all you can about your 
needs. — T. Thibault. 561 Ferry Ave.. 
Camden, N.J, 08104 jly6637 


FREE CATALOG, unusual and differ- 
ent records; sound effects; historical 
spoken word, educational, talking books, 
old-time radio; many more: huge selec- 
tion not available in record shops includ- 
ing 700 long-play at $1.98 each. — Odd 
Records, 300 Chelsea, Louisville, Ky. 
40207 d!20652 


RECORD COLLECTORS: We supply 
78' s and cylinders in all categories: op- 
peratic. old-time popular show biz, jazz, 
military, C&W, organ, piano, violin, ban- 
jo, etc. Send $2 for our Record Valua- 
tion, Identification & Dating Chart. Also 
1905 Victor Red Seal Satalog re-issue 
available at $2. Free lists of available 
records sent with above or send your 
wants. — Arnold’s Archives, 1106 East- 
wood, S.E., E. Grand Rapids. Mich. 49506 

S34201 


BUY, SELL, TRADE 12" and 16" radio 
transcriptions, all types. — Paul Scriven. 
238 West State. Niles. Ohio 44446 d6675 


RELUCTANTLY DISPOSING of choice 
operatic 7S’s: Balli-Curci/De Luca and 
Chamlee unreleased Test pressings, 25 
Vocalians, 125 Brunswicks, 20 Pathes, 150 
Oolumbias. 500 Victors, 200 Imported 
Hmv, Polvdor G&T etc. Common mate- 
rial Already Sold. Will deliver. — Thomas 
O’Shaughnessy. Box 2S1. Rochester, Minn. 
55901 jly327G 


r ittTOlCV player. Pianos 
LLCLlrUri V pump ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact low- Cost Loo SJ/onf Suction Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000’S IN USE 

»rfto to 

LEE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

525H, Venezia, Ave. 

Venice, Calif. 90291 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 41) 

version, which was listed as No. 
35844. The book says the personnel 
was the same as that already given 
for this date. 

Our next mention of the Victor 
Male Chorus is for August 20, 1926, 
— again most certainly not topcoat 
weather — when records were made, 
for educational purposes, of “The 
Duke of Marlborough,” and a com- 
bination of “War Songs of the Nor- 
mans” and “The Crusaders' Hymn.” 
This was issued on No. 20152, but 
t h e gr o up taking pa r t was m u c h 
smaller than the one in the picture. 
It consisted of Burr, Mathieu, Baugh- 
man, Stanley, Price, Shaw and Glenn. 

The Male Chorus seems not to 
have recorded again until September 
1-3, 1928, by which time Burr was no 
longer singing for Victor. This was 
a vastly changed group, including 
Frank Crumit, Frank Luther, Crox- 
ton, Jackson Kinsey, Murphy, James 
Melton, James, Shaw, Glenn, Carson 
Robison, and — surprisingly — Geoffrey 
O’Hara, whose name hadn’t previous- 
ly appeared in a Victor list since 
1918. They sang two medleys, “Over 
Here” and “Over There,” which were 
issued on record No. 35937. 

And, finally, on December 20, 1928, 
the male chorus recorded “Dixie” and 
“Mainland, My Maryland,” which 
were combined on No. 21919. Many 
familiar names are here, but this 
wasn’t the group shown in the photo. 
Members were Murphy, James, Hart, 
Harrison, J. House, F. House, Lawrie, 
Dadmun, Shaw, Baur, James (Jack- 
son?) Kinsey, James Stanley, Glenn, 
Croxton and Baughman. Which leaves 
us wondering whether Judson and 
Foster House were brothers. And, by 
the way, an oddity of the photograph 
is the fact that Richard Crooks is 
between two men whose names were 
almost identical — Baer and Baur. 

Perversely, Rust’s book doesn’t say 
when the male ensemble version of 
“The Pilgrims’ Chorus” from “Tann- 
hauser,” which was issued on record 
No. 20127, was made, nor who was 
in it, although it was .certainly elec- 
trically recorded. The other side is 
the “Anvil Chorus” from “Trova- 
tore,” which was made May 5, 1926, 
with 26 blended male and female 
voices. Do you suppose the men in 
the group picture were waiting to 
“join the ladies” and that the Pil- 
grims’ Chorus was recorded the same 
day? That’s another mystery. But 
eai'ly May could easily have called 
for topcoats. 

And that seems to be it. I can only 
surmise that, after the picture was 
made, some other artists arrived or 
were summoned, and changes were 
made in the recording personnel. 
However that may be, I think we can 
justly say that the photo is one of 
the most remarkable in recorded mu- 
sic history. 

One thing more: I am sure that 
Quentin Riggs, whose address is 
18321 Delaware St., Huntington 
Beach, Calif. 92646, would be willing 


to have glossy prints, 8x10 or larger, 
made of the group picture for any 
enthusiasts who would like one for 
framing. He, of course, would expect 
to receive a price that would allow 
him a fair profit for his time and 
trouble in having the copies made. 
Anyone who feels he would like to 
have a print should write direct to 
Mr. Riggs. 

APRIL 25 — Since the foregoing 
was written several weeks ago, 
“01 lie” Kline has positively identified 
the two men who were in doubt as 
Judson House and her old friend, 
Robert Simmons. In the meantime, 
I have found a picture of the Revel- 
ers with William Simmons as one of 
the members, and he was too young- 
appearing when the picture was tak- 
en in 1935 to be the Simmons shown 
in the Male Chorus photo. William 
Simmons did, however, sing “The 
Rosary”’ in a Victor Red Seal album 
of Ethelbert Nevin’s music issued in 
November, 1929. 

I have also learned that Judson 
House, who was known in his later 
years as “The Silver Voice of Radio,” 
died January 6, 1945, at his home in 
Dumont, N.J. He was 50. House had 
sung with the Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco Opera Companies. He was sur- 
vived by his widow, Ethel May At- 
kinson House of Dumont, and his 
brother, Foster House, who lived at 
Chappaqua, N.Y., and who, as we 
have seen, sometimes was heard in 
Victor ensembles. 

HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

his voice and singing — ah, yes, those 
were all that and more! 

I’m digressing, but this play on 
words reminds me of a musician, re- 
lative of Leoncavallo, and I simply 
must tell the story, even if it will 
lose some of its zest in translation. 

While playing in an orchestra un- 
der the baton of Leopoldo Mugnone, 
the chap put out some sour notes. Re- 
primanded by the conductor, he in- 
dignantly inquired: “Do you know 
wno I am, Maestro?” “No,” said Mug 
none, assuming a tongue-in-cheek atti- 
tude, “so, let’s hear who you are.” 

“I am related to Ruggiero Leon- 
cavallo,” declared the musician with 
pride swelling his chest that wide. 
Here Mugnone thought for a moment, 
and with his inimitable Neapolitan 
sense of huinor replied: 

“I bow before your relative — he is a 
Leon (lion) and a cavallo (horse). But 
you are not even a donkey!” 

But coming back to Granforte and 
his gran-forte vocalizing — he really 
was a vocal marvel at the tail end of 
the golden-age era. It’s fine for a 
purist to worship at the shrine, but 
when listening objectively, some of the 
late-comers could very well have been 
definite assets to the haughtiest of 
early phonograph labels. 

I, myself, was once a stubborn, un- 
reasonable conformist. There was no 
one outside Caruso, Ruffo, Chaliapin, 
and a few other name I was brought 
up with, to be even considered as 
vocal material. And no amount of 
convincing by friend or foe would 


help, until it dawned on me that some 
of these idols' successors, then “oper- 
ating,” indeed were worthy of utmost 
attention. 

And so it was that I “discovered” 
singers entirely new to me, among 
them Granforte. At first it felt as if 
I was betraying Ruffo. Imagine, 
liking other baritones! But, then — 
didn’t Verdi set to music something 
about the woman being fickle? It’s 
hard to resist when the voice is as 
captivating as the one that peals forth 
from Apollo’s LP. 

APOLLO GRANFORTE— CL 99-47: 

Side I — 1. GiOCONDA: O monumento 
2. ANDREA CHENIER: Nemico della 
patria 3. CAVALLERIA RUSTICANA: 
Turiddu ini lolse Tonore (w. Manna) 4. 
AMLETO: Brindisi 5. TOSCA; Gia, mi 
dicon vena) 6. TRAVIATA: Di Provenza 
7. La Leggenda del Piave (Mario) S. 
In no a Roma (Puccini). 

Side II— 1. BARBIE RE DI SIVIGLJA: 
Largo al Factotum 2. DON SEBASTI- 
ANO: O Lisbona 3. ZAZA: Zaza, piccola 
zingara i. ZAZA: Buona Zaza 5. RIGO- 
LETTO: Ah, veglia o donna (w. Saraceni) 
6. RIGOLLETO: Piangi, Fanciulla 7. Tro- 
vntore' per me ora Fatale W. Masinv, 
b.s.) S. Alma Llanera (Gutierrez). 

Born in Legnano, near Verona, 
Italy, July 20, 1886, Apollo Granforte 
traveled to Argentina at the age of 
18. There he and his brother worked 
together as shoemakers. 

Some connoisseur of voices must 
have heard his rare vocal instrument, 
and advised him to place it in expert 
hands for proper polishing. He did 
just that, and after a period of study- 
ing in Buenos Aires under professors 
Guido Capocci and Nicola Guerrera, 
he was ready for his operatic debut. 
The event occurred in Rosario, Argen- 
tina, and the role was that of Ger- 
montpere in “La Traviata.” 

He returned home to serve in the 
Italian army during World War I, 
but somehow managed to squeeze in 
some operatic performances. 

In 1916, he reportedly sang in 
Malta and Zurich. In 1917 he was at 
the Costanzi of Rome, and in 1918 at 
the dal Verme of Milan. It’s a wonder 
he found the time to do any fighting 
at all. 

The war over, he finally joined 
the forces at La Scala in 1921, and 
sang there repeatedly later on. Paris 
heard him in 1922, and in 1934 he 
visited Australia with a company di- 
rected by Nellie Melba. 

In the course of his career, Gran- 
forte also sang in England and in 
South America. There, as everywhere 
else he appeared his enormous vocal 
beauty and skill evoked the deepest 
appreciation from audiences and cri- 
tics alike. 

At the end of World War II, he 
lived and taught in Milan. Then, 
oddly, he managed for a while the 
National Opera of Prague, Czecho- 
slovakia. While there, I’m told, he 
died. I’ll try to get the details. 

For those who have or will ac- 
quire this LP, please note that the 
Spanish song on the last band (see 
my listing above) is missing from 
both the record and envelope labels. 
Vocally, it’s a very effective item, 
and I certainly was no end surprised 
when the spirited cancion came on 
while I was getting up to take off 
the disc. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists I 

Conducted by JIM WALSH I 


Chauncey Olcott 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


1. A Stage Irishman 

Chauncey Olcott's real name was 
Chauncey John- Olcott, and, despite 
a widely held belief, he was not a 
native of Ireland, although his an- 
cestors may have been from there. 

Two generations ago, the tenor, 
a native of Buffalo, N.Y., was almost 
certainly the most popular man on 
the stage who starred in productions 
with so-called Irish backgrounds. The 
plays were no more truly representa- 
tive of Ireland than the sweet-voiced 
Olcott was typical of the average 
Irishman, but they had a large and 
loyal following among persons who 
wanted to believe in an Eire of song, 
story and romance that was as myth- 
ical as its “befo' the Civil War” 
Southern American counterparts. Ol- 
cott, an accomplished singer, was an 
ideal performer of the synthetic -ma- 
terial he was called on to deal with. 

This being true, it was inevitable 
that he should receive, at the peak of 
his career, an invitation to make 
phonograph records. As far as I 
know, his voice had never been re- 
corded for commercial use until he 
signed a contract with Columbia in 
1913, though of course, there is al- 
ways the chance that he did a little 
experimental work for some of the 
obscure cylinder manufacturers who 
quickly came and went in the 1890s. 

Even so, Olcott's name, if not his 
voice, had been heard on records 10 
years before he himself began mak- 
ing them. In 1903 Billy Jerome and 
Jean Schwartz wrote a song hit, 
“Bedelia,” which was described as 
"an Irish coon song serenade.” Its 
refrain contains the line, ‘Til be your 
Chauncey Olcott if you’ll be My- 
Molly-O”. ("Molly-O” was the name 
of the heroine of one of Olcott's 
plays.) The song was sung on Victor 
Monarch discs by the Haydn Quar- 
tet; on Columbia by George J. Gas- 
kin and there were two Zonophone 
records, one a baritone version by 
Arthur Collins, and the other a tenor 
rendition by Gasldn. 

The impish Billy Murray sang "Be- 
delia” on an Edison 2-minute cylinder, 
issued in December, 1903, just four 
months after he had begun his pro- 
fessional recording career as a spe- 
cialist in what were then called "coon 
songs” — an offensive term nowadays. 
Concerning Murray's performance of 
"Bedelia,” whose publishers modestly 
called it "the song of the century,” 
the Edison Phonograph Monthly said: 
"In No. 8550, ‘Bedelia,” Billy Murray 


has broken away from the singing 
of coon songs in which he has found 
many admirers among the users of 
Edison Records. This song has made 
a big hit throughout the country. Mr. 
Murray's rendition of it is even better 
than his coon Records.” 

In the x’ecording, however, Billy's 
never-failing sense of humor got the 
best of him, and instead of singing, 
‘‘I'M be your Chauncey Olcott . . .” 
he sang "I’ll be your Chauncey Oil- 
cloth” — something Chancellor John 
Olcott may not have appreciated if he 
heal'd the record. 

At least twice in much later years, 
Olcott's name was mentioned on rec- 
ords — both times in medleys of Irish 
songs sung by the still living tenor 
who began recording under his real 
name of Walter Van Brunt, then 
changed to Walter Scan! an when lie 
sang leading roles in Irish musical 
productions. In “Famous Songs in 
Irish Plays,” on an Edison Diamond 
Disc made in 1915 but not issued until 
1921, he refers to the times when 
"Chauncey Olcott, Andrew Mack, Bill 
Scanlon and the rest would sing those 
good old Irish songs, the ones you 
love the best.” 

This was followed in 1929 by "Wal- 
ter Seanlan’s Irish Medley,” which 
was issued a few months before Edi- 
son quit the record business. This 
fine electrically recorded medley re- 
fers to “the days of Bill Scanlon, 
my friend Andrew Mack, and Olcott, 
the ‘Wild Irish Rose.' ” 

Incidentally, in my opinion, Van 
Brun-t/Scanlan sang the songs asso- 
ciated with Bill Scanlon and Olcott 
better than Olcott did — or John Mc- 
Cormack, for that matter. I con-si der 
him the best of the "Irish tenors” — 
and in view of his Dutch ancestry 


perhaps he should be called "the 
Dutch Irishman.” 

For this occasion I shall depart 
from -my usual custom of giving first 
a biographical sketch of the artist, 
then concluding with a discussion of 
his records. I am sure most readers 
of Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
are more interested in Olcott's re- 
corded work than a detailed listing 
of his performances on the stage, 
so I will tell first about his Colum- 
bia discs — not a long list — and follow 
with accounts of his career as an 
actor and 1 singer, taken from refer- 
ence works of varying periods. 

(Continued on next page) 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALU LABELS 

Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten -Inch, single- faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels. 

★ INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONE 
CO., Disco Zonofono, DIsqu© Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTS AY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


r 
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Mnasi© B®3 K@s 


““S 


Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
J ust ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 
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OLCOTT'S FORERUNNER. — William J. 
(Bill) Scanlon was for years the most pop- 
ular American tenor singing and composing 
'"Irish songs." He gave way in the 1890s to 
Chauncey Olcott. 




A BIG SENiD-OFF. — The Columbia Co. 
went all-out to publicize Chanucey Olcott 
when his first records were issued in June, 
1913. His photo, showing him in a typical 
Irish musical play costume, was reproduced 
on the front cover of the monthly record 
supplement. 


II. Olcott's 1913 Columbia Records 

The tenor, who was also a song- 
writer (“My Wild Irish Rose/' which 
he composed in the ’90s, will always 
be inseparably associated with his 
name) made his first Columbia rec- 
ords in 1913, and three double-faced 
blue label discs were listed in June. 
Since he sang on both sides of all 
and they sold for 75 cents instead 
of the ordinary price of 65 cents for 
a 10-inch black and silver label Co- 
lumbia double-faced disc, it is likely 
that he was paid royalties in addition 
to standard recording fees. 

Columbia was so proud of signing 
Olcott to compete with Victor's much 
more impressive roster of stage stars 
that it went all out to publicize his 
engagement. The front cover of the 
June supplement (reproduced with 
this article) contained a photo of him, 
sharing the “spotlight" with the great 
German symphony orchestra conduc- 
tor, Felix Weingartner. In addition, 
aLl of page two and half of page 
three was devoted to a description 
in small type of the singer and his 
songs. Not many other recording ar- 
tists ever received such a “send off.” 
Since few readers probably have seen 
this supplement and it tells a great 
deal about the tenor, who was then 
world-famous at the age of 53, I 
think the write-up worth quoting: 

"Another Columbia surprise and one 
that will gladden the hearts of the mil- 
lions of admirers of the most popular 
Irish tenor that ever trod the boards in 
this country! Chauncey Olcott's position 
in the theatrical and musical affairs of 
America is absolutely unique. No other 
singer of popular Irish ballads has oc- 
cupied the stage so long and so uninter- 
ruptedly or with anything approaching 
such unvarying success. Year after year 
with a new play for each season he has 
scored in a manner that makes other 
successes seem tame in comparison. Dur- 
ing his latest engagement in New York 
City in January and February of this 
year (1913) in the Grand Opera House, 
the largest auditorium devoted to theat- 
rical productions in New York, his au- 
dience twice broke the records of this 
theater. No other Irish singer has ever 
combined such ability as an actor with 
a voice of so much charm and person- 
ality. 

"Olcott's career as a singer commenced 
when, as a boy, he sang with Billy 
Emerson’s Minstrels in the Bush Street 
Theatre, San Francisco. His voice showed 
so much promise that a few seasons 
later he went abroad to study for opera 
and was heard in London by Charles 
Wyndham, who engaged him to appear 
in a light opera, ‘Miss Hellyet.' In this 
production he attracted the attention of 
the American manager, Augustus Pitou, 
who engaged him to take (William) 
Scanlon’s place in a projected production 
of an Irish play, ‘Mavourneen.' This was 
Olcott’s introduction to a long list of 
Irish plays, with songs interpolated by 
himself, which he has produced year 
after year throughout the United States 
and Canada. Among the most popular of 
these are ‘Sweet Inniscarra,' ‘Ragged 
Robin,' ‘The Irish Artist,’ ‘Old Limerick 
Town/ ‘A Romance of Athlone.’ *Ma- 
eushla,’ ‘Terence’ and ‘Barry of Bally- 
more.’ His production this year is ‘The 
Isle of Dreams,’ one of the most success- 
ful of all the successes he has had. 

"Mr. Olcott's singing appeals irresist- 
ibly to the Irish temperament and almost 
equally so to all who like to hear a good 
ballad well sung. It is his polish and fin- 
ish of style almost equally as much as 
Hie natural beauty of his voice that has 
gained Mr. Olcott such a universal fol- 
lowing. The numbers he has recorded for 
the Columbia are amongst -the best in 
his repertory, these including, it is almost 
needless to say, (he famous Olcott bal- 
lads, ‘My Wild Irish Rose,’ ‘Molly 0/ 
'Sweet Inniscarra,’ and practically all of 


the real hits of his early stage successes, 
as well as the hit of his present prod- 
uction, 'When Irish Eyes Are Smiling.' " 

These were the records included 
in that first Olcott list: A1308, “My 
Wild Irish Rose” and “I Used to Be- 
lieve in Fames”; A1309, “Molly 0” 
and “Sweet Inniscara”; and AI310, "I 
Love the Name of Mary” and “When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling-,” It was cer- 
tainly a grouping of outstanding in- 
terest to lovers of pseudo-Irish bal- 
ladry, for most of the songs have 
proved in the many years since they 
were written to be of lasting worth. 

Two months later, in August, 1913, 
another Olcott i'ecord was announced: 
A1337, the world-famous “Mother 
Machree” and one of Olcott's own 
compositions which is not well re- 
membered today, “My Beautiful Irish 
Maid.” Under the heading, “Two 
More Irish Ballads by Chauncey Ol- 
cott,'' the supplement annotator, 
George Clarence Jell, said: 

"The wisdom of the Columbia in in- 
ducing Chauncey Olcott to record a series 
of his Irish- American ballads has been 
amply proven in a most phenomenal sale 
of those already issued. In this double 
disc we have two more and many will say 
that we have kept the best selections 
for the last, that is to say the last of the 
present series, as Mr. Olcott has already 
promised to make a number of additional 
records for next season. ‘Mother Machree’ 
is an old-fashioned song and incidentally 
one of Mr. OlcotL’s greatest successes. 
Its popularity is simply phenomenal 
(again!) and though many other singers 
have sung it. it requires Mr. Olcobt to 
do it justice. The sympaLhy, sincerity 
and expressiveness of his rendering of it 
as recorded will prove an unfailing source 
of pleasure and satisfaction. ‘My Beauti- 
ful Irish Maid/ another characteristic 
Olcott number, Is as Irish as Mr. Olcott's 
admirers like his songs to be and as 
tuneful as anyone could wish." 

In December, 1913, just in time 
for the Christmas trade, Columbia 
announced the last two Chauncey Ol- 
cott records it was to issue for almost 
seven years. They were A1410, “Too- 
Ral - Loo - Ral - Loo - Ral (“That's An 
Irish Lullaby)”, coupled with “Dream 
Girl of Mine,” and A1411, “Me Little 
Dudeen” and “Peggy Darling.” Of 
these four songs only the “Irish Lul- 
laby” won any real popularity, and 
the records did not sell so well as 
those that had gone before. The sup- 
plement annotation said,, "Chauncey 
Olcott Sings the Hits of His Latest 
Production,” and Editor Jell com- 
mented: 

"In his entire career, successful as few 
others have been on the American stage, 
Mr. Olcott has never before had a pro- 
duction that has to quite such an extent 
caught the popular fancy as his 'Shameen 
Dhu/ in which he is now starring. A 
sufficient cause, quite apart from Mr. 
Olcott’s fine acting and singing, is found 
in the songs themselves, which are quite 
exceptionally tuneful and catchy in an 
unmistakably Irish way. AVe lost no time 
in securing by Mr. Olcott recordings of 
the most successful numbers in the pro- 
duction and have combined them as listed 
below, one double comprising a charming 
lullaby, ‘Too-ral-loo-ral-loo-ral’ and a 
quietly tuneful revery, 'My little Du- 
deen/ in the other almost enticing love 
song, ‘Peggy Darling/ and a melodious 
serenade. 'Dream Girl of Mine/ " 

III. Final Recordings 

I suspect that Columbia had en- 
tered into an agreement with Olcott 
for him to sing only 12 of his favorite 
numbers, for, despite the asserted 
“phenomenal” popularity of his rec- 
ords, not another was issued until 
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November, 1920. B y that time des- 
ci'iptions in the Columbia supplement 
had been shortened, and No. A2988, 
“Macushla Asthore (Pulse of My 
Heart)” and “ 'Tis an Irish Girl I 
Love and She's Just Like You,” both 
from the musical play, “Macushla,” 
were dealt with briefly: 

“Blarney and love and Ireland are for- 
ever young — so also is Chauncey Olcott. 
Olcott has mado Irish songs and ballads 
a part of America's musical life for half 
a century. A thousand welcomes await 
Chauncey and Macushla." 

Despite the statement that Olcott 
was “forever young,” he was nearing 
the end of his long and honorable 
career when this disc was announced. 
The last of his records that Columbia 
ever issued, although I have an im- 
pression that a few more were made 
but not placed on the market, .came 
out in March, 1922. It combined two 
more songs, composed, like those just 
mentioned, by Ernest R. Ball for the 
“Macushla” production, and the titles 
were “That's How the Shannon 
Flows” and “I'll Miss You, Old Ire- 
land, God Bless You, Goodbye.” The 
number was A-3525, and the supple- 
ment description went: 

“Chauncey Olcott is a name close to 
the hearts of all lovers of the poetry and 
melody of Irish songs. To hear him sing 
the songs of the Emerald Isle would fairly 
wring tears from the hardest rock. 

" ‘That's How the Shannon Flows’ and 
‘I'll Miss You Old Ireland, God Bless You, 
•Goodbye,’ from his latest play, 'Macush- 
la, ’ give you Olcott at his imperishable 
best. 

“What an appropriate record for St. 
Patrick’s Day is this one!" 

I have found it intriguing to leaf 
“through old Columbia catalogs and 
decide upon the relative popularity 
of the Olcott records. All six 1913 
couplings held their p-lace through 
September, 1917, but a year later the 
comparatively unknown “Me Little 
Dudeen” and “Dream Girl of Mine” 
had succumbed. And now I have just 
noticed that the writer of the Decem- 
ber, 1913, supplement made an error 
in saying that “Too-ral-loo” was cou- 
pled with “Me Little Dudeen,” and 
“Peggy Darling” with “Dream Girl 
of Mine.” Perhaps that was the orig- 
inal intention, but actually “Too-ral- 
loo” had “Dream Girl” as a partner, 
and “Me Little Dudeen” was wedded 
to “Peggy Darling.” It's a wonder 
the error wasn't caught. 

Now prepare for a surprise. By 
1922 only three of the six original 
Olcott recordings were still doing 
duty. Beside the one just mentioned, 
“Too-roo” and “Dream Girl” had been 
excused, and — this is the surprise — 
so had “My Wild Irish Rose” and 
“I Used to Believe in Fairies.” It 
seems more than a little strange that 
“My Wild Irish Rose,” the song most 
indelibly associated with Olcott 
should have undergone the indignity 
of being cut out of the catalog, al- 
though there was a fine record of it 
(No. A1855) remaining by the Co- 
lumbia Stellar Quartet. Just how in- 
timate was Olcott's musical associa- 
tion with his untamed Irish rose is 
indicated in the following comment 
from the Victor record supplement 
of December, 1914, when John Mc- 
Cormack's version of the tuneful 
number was issued (No. 64426): 


“This is the most permanently popular 
of Chauncey Olcott's songs. No matter 
how many new ones he sings each year, 
the public always demands the melodious 
‘Irish Rose.' ” 

Today, 38 years after Olcott's 
death, I think it would be well-nigh 
impossible to say whether “My Wild 
Irish Rose” is still the top ranking 
number of all he ever sang, or wheth- 
er “Mother Machine ” and “When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling" share equal 
billing or possibly are even a bit more 
popular than their predecessor. All 
have now established themselves as 
musical classics that are likely to 
endure as long as the best of Stephen 
Foster, Franz Schubert or Hugo Wolf. 

In 1925 the remaining three 1913 
records were still being catalogued 
and so were the two dating from 
1920 and 1922. Electrical recording 
took over in 1925 and made the great- 
er part of the laboriously built up 
catalog of former years obsolescent, 
if not obsolete. In 1927, however, 
one of the Olcott records still re- 
mained under its old number. It was 
the most enduringly popular of the 
lot, A1310, “I Love the Name of 
Mary” and “When Irish Eyes Are 
Smiling.” 

But that was not all. Columbia 
had set up a special division to sup- 
ply records of songs, dances, and 
sketches of predominantly Hibernian 
appeal to the Erin-go-braugh 
residents of Irish sections of such 
large cities as New York, Boston 
and Chicago, and many of the old 
acoustic discs of Irish songs had 
been transferred to this restricted 
series. The new recoi'ds had numbers 
beginning with 33 OOF and were out- 
fitted with special green labels. And 
all the Olcott records that had still 
been current in 1925 were decked in 
the new Irish regalia. They were 
33011F, “When Irish Eyes Are Smil- 
ing” and “I Love the Name Of 
Mary,” which was still, as we just 
saw, available under its old num- 


ber; 33012F, “I'll Miss You Old Ire- 
land” and “That’s How The Shan- 
non Flows”; 33018F, “Tis an Irish 
Girl I Love” and “Macushla As- 
thore”; 33022F, “Sweet Inniscarra” 
and “Sweet Molly 0”; and 33024F, 
“Mother Machree” and “My Beautiful 
Irish Maid.” 

In 1929, “I Love the Name of 
Mary” and “When Irish Eyes” could 
still be had under the A1310 num- 
ber, but 33011F had been dropped. 
In its stead, William A. Kennedy, 
a nasal-voiced Irish tenor remini- 
scent of John McCormack, had re- 
corded an electrical version of the 
two songs, which was issued under 
two numbers, 1003D and 33167F. No. 
33018F had been discontinued, but 
the others held on. Olcott was in poor 
health and, probably, poor voice by 
1929, which may account for his not 
being asked to do electrical re-makes, 
and the job being turned over to 
Kennedy. 

Then came that never to be for- 
gotten worldwide depression, which 
virtually killed the record business, 
although the corpse was destined to 
be raised from the dead after a few 
years and become stronger than ever. 
The 1929 catalog was the last com- 
plete edition issued by Columbia in 
that trying period. Supplementary 
lists appeared in 1930 and 1931; 
there was no catalog’ in 1932, and by 
the time 1933 arrived, Columbia own- 
ership had changed, and the once 
bulky yearly catalog had been suc- 
ceeded by a sleazy, poorly printed, 
paper-bound pamphlet which listed 
only a tiny fraction of the records 
that had formerly been available. 
None were left by Chauncey Olcott, 
who had died the year before. 

That, I think, takes care of Ol- 
cott's recording activities. Next 
month I will do some digging into 
“ancient” musical history and tell 
more about the man himself and his 
long career. 


(To bo continued) 
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Chauncey Cllcott 

PART II 

By JIM WALSH 


I. 1901 Biographical Sketch 
Last month, you will remember, I 
published the first installment of this 
series about Chauncey Olcott, whose 
real name was Chancellor John Olcott, 
and who, beginning in the 1880’s, was 
the most popular “Irish stage tenor” 
for a period of more than 40 years. 
Attention was centered on discussing 
the singer’s Columbia records and not 
a great deal was said about the man 
himself. Now I intend to go through 
several reference works in which he 
is mentioned and try to give some 
idea of his long career. 
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The first source is a hard to find 
volume, “The Players Blue Book,” 
compiled by A. D. Storms in 1901. It 
contains a fine photograph of Olcott 
as he appeared when a comparatively 
young- man (it is reproduced with this 
installment), and the following fairly 
informative sketch: 

"CHAUNCEY OLCOTT . . . Mr. Ol- 
eoLt has attained an enviable position 
both as an actor and singer and contin- 
ues to grow in popular favor. He is the 
son of Mellon W. Olcott, a well-known 
resident of Buffalo, N.Y., in which city 
Chauncey was born on July 21, 1860. 
He received his education in public- 
school No. 36 in his native city. 

‘‘His first appearance on the stage 
was with Emerson and Hooley’s Min- 
strel Company, in the city of Chicago. 
He was 19 years old at this time and 
was billed to sing ballads. His talent 
was of so pronounced a nature that it 
was impossible for him to remain long 
in obscurity, and soon after his first 
appearance he was seen in roles which 
showed his talent to more advantage. 
For three years he was in London, 
where he was received and acknowl- 
edged as a singer of great merit. Dur- 
ing his stay in London he devoted a 
great deal of his time Lo study. 

"Mr. Olcott has been seen in large 
number of successful plays, but prob- 
ably the most notable ones have been 
‘Mavourneen’, ‘Sweet Inn i scar ra,’ ‘Ro- 
mance of Athlone* and ‘Garrett O’Magh.' 
The latter named play is his latest and 
has been acknowledged by many critics 
as the best play in which Mr. Olcott 
has been seen as a star. 

"Besides being a member of several 
club*. Mr. Olcott is a member of the 
Knights of Columbus Lodge.” 

II. Olcott as a Minstrel 
Now let’s move up about another ten 
years to 1910 and examine a second 
scarce book, “Monarchs of Minstrelsy: 
“From ‘Daddy’ Rice to Date,’” by Ed- 
ward Le Roy Rice. This is a slapdash, 
slipshod, carelessly written produ-c- 
toin, which I have found not overly re- 
liable, but it gives some information 


concerning Chauncey Olcott that I 
have not seen anywhere else. 

Don’t blame me if any of its state- 
ments seem to contradict others that 
already have been quoted, or remain 
to be. I am not attempting the almost 
impossible task of reconciling discrep- 
ancies in these bygone reference 
works. Here is what this compendium 
of information concerning one-time 
minstrel show performers says about 
Olcott: 

"CHAUNCEY OLCOTT, the favorite 
singing- Irish comedian, was many years 
a minstrel. 

‘‘On the 21st day of February, 1S76, 
Mr. Olcott, full of hope, became a mem- 
ber of the Alabama Serenaders, a min- 
(Continued on next page) 
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strel company, which closed at St. 
Thomas. Canada, at the end of the 
third performance. Had the treasurer 
of the organization been as good as the 
show, they might still have been travel- 
ling. 

“In the fall of the same year he join- 
ed Lew Benedict's Minstrels. Mr. Ol- 
cott's banner year as a minstrel was in 
1879; here’s the record. September 13, 
opened with Simmons and Slocum's 
Company in Philadelphia; November 27, 
he played a full season with the Three 
Hankins’ Minstrels, opening at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on the above date, and clos- 
ing with the Company (which also 
closed) November 27, 1879, after a con- 
secutive run of one consecutive night. 
Was Mr. Oicobt discouraged? Not 
much; he became a member of Haver- 
Iy’s Mastodons at Buffalo, N.Y. ; prior 
to which he was with Hooley and 
Emerson's Megatherians. July 31, 1SS0, 
he opened with Haverly at the Drury 
Lane Theatre, London, England. 

“October 17, 1881. he opened in San 
Francisco with Billy Emerson's Min- 
strels. About January, 1884, he mar- 
ried Miss Carrie -Armstrong in Phila- 
delphia. 

“Mr. Olcott was with Carncross’ Min- 
strels in Philadelphia, where he remain- 
ed about two or three years. Seasons 
of 1S84 -85-86 he was with Thatcher, 
Primrose and West's Minstrels. Sep- 
tember 11, 1886, he again joined Sim- 
mons and Slocum's Company in the 
Quaker City. 

“A short time after that he became 
a member of the ‘Old Homestead’; later 
he played ‘Nanki Poo’ in the ‘Mikado’; 
subsequently entering the field of Irish 
drama. 

“Chauncey Oicobt was born July 21, 
1857, at Providence, R.I.” 

In that concluding sentence we 
have the makings of one of those 
discrepancies that render difficult the 
path of the researcher. "The Players 
Book 1 ’ said Olcott was bom in Buffalo 
on July 21, 1857, and now here comes 
Edward Le Roy Rice, giving Provi- 
dence as the birthplace and putting 
the date three years earlier. Both 
“authorities” agree that July 21 was 
the day of the month. 

Well, the Blue Book must have been 
right and the minstrel compilation 
wrong, for Olcott himself said, in the 
brief sketch that he prepared for the 
1918 edition of “Who's Who in Ameri- 
ca,” that Buffalo was the place and 
July 21, I860, the date. Next we come 
to another discrepancy, for there is 
no mention in “Who’s Who” of the 
Miss Carrie Armstrong whom Rice 
says the tenor married “about Janu- 
ary, 1884.” 

Instead, we are told, after learning 
that Olcott received his education in 
“Buffalo common schools” and was 
“brought out as a singer by the late 
R. M. Hooley” in 1880, that he mar- 
ried Margaret O'Donovan of San 
Francisco on September 28, 1897. Was 
there really a Carrie Armstrong of 
Philadelphia whom he married in his 
early twenties, and if so, did she die 
or were they divorced before he wed 
Miss O’Donovan? As a Catholic he 
would have found divorce rather dif- 
ficult. 

“Who's Who” goes on to say that 
Olcott was with Hooley’s company for 
two years, then consecutively with 
Haverly’s company, the Carncross 
Minstrels, Denman Thompson (“The 
Old Homestead”) and the Duff Opera 
Company for several seasons. He sang 
two years in England in comic opera, 
then succeeded W. J. (Bill) Scanlan 
as the star in Irish musical dramas; 
and “has since appeared in various 



YOUNG TENOR — This photo of Chaun- 
cey Olcott is copied from "The Player's 
Book/' which was published in 1901. Olcott 
was then 41, but the picture probably was 
made some years earlier. 

leading roles in U.S. and England.” 
Olcott’s 1918 address was given as 
43 East 62nd St., New York City. 

(The many HOBBIES readers who 
like to receive the latest information 
about my cats will be interested to 
know that the two paragraphs just 
preceding were typed under hardships, 
because Little Nipper, the 12-year-old 
patriarch of my feline family, who 
had been sleeping outside, came in 
while I was writing, jumped into my 
lap, began biting my fingers and but- 
ting my hands with the top of his 
head, and striking some of the keys 
himself. Nips is the eternal kitten, 
even at his relatively advanced age, 
and I regret to say I was obliged to 
escort him out of the room in order 
to go on with my work.) 

Now we come to the 1952 edition of 
the “ASCAP Biographical Diction- 
ary,” published by the American So- 
ciety of Authors, Composers and Pub- 
lishers, of which Chauncey Olcott, who 
joined the society in 1914, was a char- 
ter member - and again we have dis- 
crepancies. For the ASCAP volume 
says Olcott was born July 2 (not 21) 
in Buffalo and gives the year as 1858, 
not 1860. He died abroad, in Monte 
Carlo, on March 18, 1932, somewhere 
in his 70s, depending on what you 
accept as his birthday. 

I have an old scrapbook containing a 
newspaper clipping, which I imagine 
goes back to 1929 or 1930. It shows 
a picture of Olcott, looking old and 
worn and wearing a derby hat, with 
this cut line; “CHAUNCEY WELL. 
— Chauncey Olcott, ballad singer, 
whose life was feared for recently, 
sailed for a two years' vacation in 
Europe, apparently in good health.” 
This makes it appear that he was still 
taking that “two years vacation” 
when he died at the famous European 
gaming resort. 

Continuing with the ASCAP bio- 
graphy, we again are told that Olcott 


was educated in Buffalo public schools 
and by the Christian Brothers, which 
I take to be a Catholic educational 
group. After being with minstrel 
show, he was a member of the male 
quartet that in 1888 sang in Denham 
Thompson’s original production of 
“The Old Homestead.” (Thompson 
played the part of the lovable New 
England rustic, Uncle Josh Whitcomb, 
and it was this that gave his under- 
study, Cal Stewart, the idea of mak- 
ing comic talking records about Uncle 
Josh Weathersby.) 

After going to London in 1890 to 
study voice and make stage appear- 
ances, Olcott returned to the States 
in 1893 “for three decades of starring 
in Irish romantic plays.” Songs which 
he had a hand in composing are listed 
as “My Wild Irish Rose,” which he 
published in 1899; “Mother Machree,” 
“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling,” “In 
the Sunshine of Your Love,” “Good- 
bye, my Emerald Land,” “Every Star 
Falls in Love,” “Your Heart Alone 
Must Tell,” “Wearers of the Green,” 
“Laugh With a Tear in It,” “The Last 
Long Song,” “Tic Tac Toe,” and “Day 
Dreams.” 

Harry Macdonough made a fine 12 
inch Victor record of the latter, and 
Miss Pearl Ann Reeder, editor-pub- 
lisher of HOBBIES presented a copy 
of it to me when I was in Chicago. 
Aside, perhaps, from “Day Dreams,” 
the only remembered Olcott composi- 
tions now are the first three men- 
tioned — “Irish Rose,” “Mother Ma- 
chree” and “Irish Eyes.” 

The late Sigmund Spaeth, in his 
"History of Popular Music,” terms 
Olcott 

“unquestionably one of the most popu- 
lar musical figures of all times, im- 
portant enough to be mentioned in a 
contemporary song;, 'Bedelia,' as a 



PRAISE FROM AUTHORITY — The late 
Sigmund Spaeth (1885-1965), famed radio 
'Tune Detective" and author of many books 
on music, termed Chauncey Olcott "unques- 
tionably one of the most popular musical 
figures of all times.” 
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paragon to be desired by every right- 
thinking woman . . . He wrote a num- 
ber of songs, besides singing them in 
a. most attractive style, but ‘My Wild 
Irish Rose' remains his one great hit." 
Spaeth also said': 


"Chauncey Olcobt continued for near- 
ly 20 years to appear In his own shows, 
getting valuable co-operation from Er- 
nest Ball, who wrote the popular ‘Moth- 
er Machree’ for him (1910). as well as 
‘When Irish Byes Are Smiling' (1912) 
and other hits. Rida Johnson Young 
supplied him with three of his books 
(the words for his shows), ‘Barry of 
Ballymore' (1911). ‘Isle of Dreams’ 
(1912) and 'Shameen Dhu’ (1913). She 
also wrote the words of ‘Mother Ma- 
chree.’ Theodore Burt Saye was respon- 
sible for the text of ‘Edmund Burke’ 
(1905) . ‘Eileen Asthore/ (1906) and 
■O’Neill of Derry’ (1907). The final 
show of the series was ‘Terence’ (1914), 
with a book by Mrs. Edmund Nash 
Morgan.” 


III. Help From “The Silent Swede” 

No account of Chauncey Olcott’s 
theatrical career would be complete 
or fair without some reference to 
Ernest R. Ball, known to his friends 
as “the silent Swede,” because of his 
lack of conversational qualities, but 
one of the greatest popular song 
writers the North American Conti- 
nent has ever produced. Ball was a 
master of the waltz rhythm as a me- 
dium for expressing sentiment, and 
he was the greatest writer of the so- 
called “Irish ballads,” though he was 
no more Irish than my cherished 
friend, “Tiny Tim.” 

Ernie Ball was born in Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 21, 1878, and died, aged 
48, in Santa Ana, Calif., May 3, 1927. 
He studied at the Cleveland Conserv- 
atory and when he was 13 gave les- 
sons to acquii'e money for his own 
musical education. At 15, he composed 
a march, and from 1907 to 1927 he 
was a staff composer for the pioneer 
music publishing house of M. Wit- 
mark & Sons. 

Ball’s first hit tune was “Will You 
Love Me in September As You Do in 
May?” the words of which were writ- 
ten by a young fellow who became 
one of New York’s most colorful may- 
ors, James J. (Jimmy) Walker. In 
1906 Ball composed “Love Me and the 
World is Mine,” one of the all-time 
great hit songs, which was translated 
into many languages. (Dave Reed, 
Jr., wrote the words.) It was also 
one of the most deceptive in construc- 
tion, for although it actually covers 
a slightly less range than the average 
popular song, it is so cunningly con- 
nived that a singer seems to be tak- 
ing an extremely high note when he 
jumps from “I only know to “LOVE 
YOU — love me and the WORLD is 
mine.” 

Beginning in 1905, Ball, with Maude 
Lambert, his wife, starred in major 
vaudeville theaters throughout the 
United States. Meanwhile, his ability 
to write sweetly sentimental “Irish 
songs”’ with haunting, well construc- 
ted melodies, was a godsend to Chaun- 
cey Olcott. 

“Mother Machree” already has been 
mentioned. Although Olcott is credited 
as a co-writer of the music, I doubt 
that he had anything to do with it, 
and suspect his name was printed on 
the sheet music, as many singers’ 
were, because his rendition helped 
make the song popular. (A1 Jolson 
is an example of a singer who wanted? 


his name to appear on music he intro- 
duced as one of the writers, although 
he had nothing to do with composing 
it.) 

Similarly, it is unlikely that Olcott, 
although capable of writing songs of 
his own, helped Ball with the music 
of such other numbers as “I Love 
the Name of Mary” and “When Irish 
Eyes are Smiling,” the words of 
which were wri tten by my friend, 
George Gx*aff, Jr. 

Other great Ball successes included 
“Till the Sands of the Desert Grow 
Cold,” which sounds to me as if it 
were suggested by Bayard Taylor’s 
older “Bedouin Love Song,” “Allah, 
Give Me Mine!” “Dear Little Boy of 
Mine,” ‘Til Forget You,” “A Little 
Bit of Heaven (Shure They Call It 
Ireland”), which I have heard mas- 
sacred by more than one tenor; “Let 
the Rest of the World Go By,” “In 
the Garden of My Heart,” “My Dear,” 
“Who Knows?” “Goodbye, Good Luck, 
God Bless You,” “Turn Back the Uni- 
verse and Give Me Yesterday,” “To 
the End of the World With You,” 
“Roll On, Beautiful World, Roll On,” 
“As Long as the World Rolls On,” and 
“West of the Great Divide.” 

You probably have observed that 
several of these songs were variants 
of the enormously successful "Love 
Me and the World is Mine” theme, 
but Ball was at his most successful 
and melodious when he wrote ditties 
for Olcott dealing with the romantic 
charms of Ireland. 

Not long before Ernie Ball succumbed 
with tragic suddenness to a heart at- 
tack in his dressing room in a Santa 
Ana theatre, John McCormack, who 
seemingly never tired of singing the 
Ball ballads, proclaimed that “The 
Silent Swede” was a musical genius 
who had done an incalculable amount 
of good with his clean, lyrical melo- 
dies. 

McCormack expressed the belief 
that when Ball died (which nobody 
had any idea would occur for many 
years to come) Franz Schubert and 
the other great by-gone composers 
would hurry to grasp his hand and 
thank him for the good he had done 
with “Mother Machree” and his other 
great songs. -McCormack scorned the 
self - constituted “highbrows” who 
sneered at Ball’s music because it was 
tuneful and popular. 

No > one had greater reason to hold 
Ball in high esteem than did Chauncey 
Olcott, for his songs were the making 
of more than one Olcott show. I am 
sorry that I have been unable to find 
an adequate photograph of “the 
American Tosti,” as Ball was some- 
times called, to reproduce with tms 
article. 

I was grieved to read a short time 
ago that his grave in Cleveland had 
been neglected and was completely 
overgrown by brush and weeds. 
Cleveland should do better than that 
by its distinguished native son, who 
was, is, and will remain a substantial 
figure in American musical history. 

I trust that better care has been 
taken of Chauncey Olcott’s final rest- 
ing place. Both he and Ernie Ball, 
as well as George Graff and the other 



C H A U N C E Y WELL — 
Chauncey Olcott, ballad 
singer, whose life was fear- 
ed for recently, sailed for 
a two years', vocation jn 
Europe, apparently in good’ 

( Ii. tcmational New $rec I > 


health, 


WEAK TI-FE END — This newspaper clip- 
ping, telling of Olcott's going to Europe for 
a two-year rest, was published a few years 
before the tenor died at Monte Carlo in 
1932. 


creative personalities associated with 
them, were a wholesome influence in 
their day. Their art gave unpreten- 
tious pleasure to millions, and I wish 
that their type of music, rather than 
the dissonance of rock V roll, were 
in vogue today. From Ball to the 
Beatles has been a tragic plunge 
downward, I think. 

The End > ' ^ 


VIOLIN FOR SALE 


1721 "STR ADI VAR I US” LABEL. Reg- 
istered. Appraised circa 1827. With tuning 
pegs circa 1770. Good condition. Mathe- 
matically correct. For advanced player. 
Current appraisal ?1,200. Make offer. — 
Mrs. Russell Larson, Elkhorn, Wis. S1042 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


REMEMBER RADIO? Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings avail- 
able from radio’s golden age. — Lee Book, 
Box 6338, Pittsburgh, Pa. 06276 


ARIAS, ballads, brass bands instru- 
mentals, speaking records. We have 
plenty of each, A stamped envelope 
brings full information. Want lists are 
welcomed. — Holyoke Gardens 4-B, Holy- 
oke, Mass. 01040 03054 


RADIO RERUNS. Complete broadcasts 
of old favorites. Catalog $1.00 (refund- 
able). Box 724, Redmond, Wash. 98062. 

aul2069 


(Continued on next page) 
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I Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WA LSH 




Seven Bygone Edison Singeis 

Pa/rt I 

By JIM WALSH 


I. A Bit of History 

Thomas A. Edison contended for 
years that it would be impossible to 
make an “unbreakable” cylinder rec- 
ord without distorting the sound and 
marring the delicacy of tone. 

But by 1912 Edison’s wax ‘'rollers” 
were losing ground steadily to the 
flat disc records and the U.S. Ever- 
lasting and Indestructible cylinders. 
And in October Edison announced he 
had developed and perfected a cylinder 
that was virtually unbreakable. It 
could be played 3000 times, or more, 
without wear. The two-minute wax 
Standard and four-minute Amberol 
records were discontinued, and the 
first list of 55 Blue Amberol cylinders 
went on sale in November, 1912. 

At the same time, Diamond Disc 
phonographs and records (later to be 
called Re-Creations) began to be pro- 
duced in tiny quantities, but were not 
formally announced until a year later, 
in October, 1913, when increased pro- 
duction made it possible to turn them 
out on a larger scale. 

With new types of records and 
phonographs in production, Edison 
also began to look for new artists, 
and during the four-year period from 
1912 through 1916 a fairly large 
number of singers and players who 
had not made wax cylinders were 
engaged and recorded on both discs 
and Blue Amberols. Most of these 
men and women, though some were 
not widely known, were excellent per- 
formers, but none enjoyed long careers 
as recording artists, nor were any 
active beyond 1917. 

Over the years, five men and two 
women, all singers, have been of spe- 
cial interest to me, because their re- 
corded work was confined to the period 
I have mentioned, and, with one ex- 
ception, they appear, so far as my 
research goes, to have sung only for 
Edison. 

Once their services ceased to be re- 
quired at the Fifth Avenue studios 
in New York, they seem to have made 
no more records. Yet as singers they 
were all good and some were excellent. 

In deciding to write about “the long- 
silent seven,” I hit upon the term 
“Seven Bygone Edison Singers,” to 
describe them, but this does not mean 
that they are deceased. Nor does 
it mean they are still living. I never 
have read of the death of any of them, 
but neither do I know that even one 
of the seven has survived until today. 

The odds against their survival are 
great, for the youngest probably is 


80, or more, if still living. I simply 
know nothing whatever concerning 
these artists except what I have read 
in old Edison catalogs, which must be 
my authority for the statements I 
shall make. 

One reason for preparing this 
article is the hope that it may be 
read by somebody who can give more 
specific information about the Seven : 
Mary Carson, Charlotte Kirwan, Em- 
ory B. Randolph, Owen J. McCormack, 
Royal Fish, Arthur C. Lichty, and 
Burton Lenihan. Anybody with know- 
ledge of the latter years of these 
artists may be assured that informa- 
tion will be welcome, 

I am inclined to consider Randolph 
the most important of the group from 
the standpoint of possessing a su- 
perb voice and having made the most 
outstanding list of records, with Mary 
Carson ranking second. However, 
ladies should come first, so in con- 
sidering* the group I shall lead with 
the Misses Carson and Kirwan. Then 
will come the five men in the order 
I have named them in the preceding 
paragraph. 

Following the biographical inform- 
ation concerning each will be a list of 
her or his Blue Amberols and Dia- 
mond Discs, but, although I have 
searched the Edison catalogs diligent- 
ly, I do not guarantee that no records 
have been overlooked. And of coin’s e 
the list does not include concerted 
work, such as Gilbert and Sullivan, 
in which they may have taken part. 

_ First, then, the dark-haired, viva- 
cious, and, judging by her pictures, 
very attractive Mary Carson. 

II. Mary Carson and Her Records 

Mary Carson was born in Houston, 
Tex., and as the Edison Phonograph 
Monthly for September, 1914, says 


she “made her first public perform- 
ance as a songbird when but six years 
of age.’’ 

She continued to sing, and journey- 
ed, obviously as a very young lady, to 
Italy where she underwent “a vigor- 
ous course of study under some of 
Italy’s greatest masters ” Her pro- 
fessional debut was made, at some 
time prior to 1912, in Italy, when she 
appeared as Amina in “La Somnam- 
bula.” 

"The Italian papers with one accord 
proclaimed her fascinating: and highly 
artistic in every endeavor, and the pub- 
lic greeted her performance with tre- 
mendous applause. Her extensive reper- 
toire consists of about 25 operas in 
Italian, French, and German, together 
with almost innumerable English songs. 
Miss Carson has participated in many 
notable musical events, but perhaps one 
of her greatest achievements was the 
singing of ‘Barbiere di Siviglia’ twice In 
one night — a feat which the average 
opera singer would scarcely dare at- 
tempt. 

Returning to America, Miss Carson 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
l&bfils 

A international zonophonb 

CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTTPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ "OFF THE AIR," "OFF THE 
STAGE” and "PRIVATE” record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tf> 


MuisJe 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 
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"COVER GIRL" — Mary Carson's photo 
adorned the cover of the Edison Phonograph 
Monthly for September, 1914. 

began to give recitals and was gener- 
ously praised. In fact, one unidenti- 
fied newspaper really went overboard 
in paying her the following tribute: 

“Mary Carson is superb, and no one 
who heard her in her recent debut can 
justly deny her rank among the famous 
singers of the clay. A brilliant career 
will be hers, for the gifts of the gods 
have been showered upon her in gener- 
osity. Artistic, dramatic, temperamen- 
tally gifted to the highest degree, she 
sways her listeners at will. 

With an intellectual development of 
the greatest capacity she interprets, 
losing' no opportunity of technical im- 
port to secure the very finest effects. 
While listening to her there is but one 
thought — that of the absolute delight 
she gives through the sweet sounds, 
which are as free and unconstrained as 
from a bird. 

“But when one recalls the experience 
from a recital viewpoint the foremost 
thought is of the marked intelligence 
and judgment displayed by the singer. 
Naive, graceful, with the charming 
simplicity of a child, she seems like a 
fragile bit of exquisite, rare china, or 
perhaps even more like a lovely flower: 
but as she sings the glorious woman- 
hood finds expression. 

“The years of patient, faithful de- 
termination to develop to the fullest 
the gifts God has placed at her dis- 
posal seem to have come to the fullest 
fruition, for she has even yet in her 
youth more than realized the outcome 
of the unyielding ambition which has 
ever been hers and has justified the 
faith of the hundreds of friends who 
have believed that a world -wide fame 
would crown her efforts.” 

Miss Carson’s photograph was pub- 
lished on the front cover of the Sep- 
tember, 1914, Edhon Phonograph 
Monthly , which also contains some re- 
marks that should interest our friend, 
Aida Favia-Artsay, and other lovers 
of opera: 

“Tn speaking of how it feels to sing 
to children, Miss Carson said: *T find 
that all “kiddies” who are brought to 
ho**r Grand Opera by their parents love 
to hear the story first. They seem to be 
more thorough in what they want in 
the way of enjoyment than “grown 
ups.” They do not seem to be particu- 
larly interested in whether your sing- 
ing is that of an angel or not. I am 
speaking, of course, only of the child 
under 10 years of age. 


11 ‘I have always envied the European 
children their delight in going to hear 
Grand Opera. It is a part of the family 
training in Europe, and it is surprising 
to the American, when in various Euro- 
pean countries, to hear the little chil- 
dren singing arias from operas with 
the same ease that you hear American 
children whistling or singing ragtime. 

“ ‘This is of great assistance to the 
child who may later develop her voice, 
because he or she has become so thor- 
oughly saturated with the great arias 
of operas that when they come to study 
them it is like acquiring a dormant sec- 
ond nature. 

“ ‘I think it would be ideal if the 
American parents, now that Popular 
Grand Opera in English seems to have 
become an institution within the reach 
of all, would take their children to see 
and hear the productions of the mas- 
ters, thereby making it part of their 
education.’ ” 

Alas for Miss Carson’s ardent be- 
lief in the universal European en- 
thusiasm for opera! Information fr~m 
Europe today is that, even in Italy, 
love for opera is virtually dead among 
the younger generation. Italian child- 
ren for the most part no longer sing, 
hum, or whistle operatic arias, but 
have succumbed to the world-wide 
popularity of "rock hi’ roll.” 

Miss Carson’s first Blue Amberol 
cylinder was included in the initial 
list for November, 1912. Tn typical 
Edison fashion, instead of being asked 
to oblige with bit of opera, she was 
assigned to interpret “0 Dry Those 
Tears." The supplement description is 
interesting: 

“An old favorite by a new Edison 
singer. Music lovers will be charmed by 
the rare purity and beauty of Mary 
Carson's delightful soprano. With the 
exquisite violin and ‘cello obbligata 
forming an additional artistic setting 
to that of the piano, the voice shows 
to exceptional advantage. 

“During her comparatively short mu- 
sical career Miss Carson has sung in 
practically all the principal operas in 
Italy, and has given many notable per- 
formances in this country . . ■ The 
most precious criticism which the gift- 
ed singer has ever received, and the 
one which she treasures most, is that 
of a little fisher hoy who, upon hearing 
her sing in Devonshire, England, told 
his mother that Miss Carson's singing 
was sometimes ‘like a lark in the sky 
and sometimes ‘like a thrush on the 
ground’ . . .” 

So far as one can judge from the 
catalogs, all Miss Carson’s records 
were sung in English. This may have 
been because of a reputed decree by 
Mr. Edison that none of his artists 
would be allowed to sing excerpts 
from opera in foreign languages un- 
less they were members of the Metro- 
politan or Chicago-Philadelphia Opera 
Companies. Actually, nothing in the 
Texas soprano’s recorded repertoire 
classifies as grand opera. It consists 
mostly of ballads and waltz songs. 

One of the latter, "The Kiss Waltz,” 
was her biggest seller on Diamond 
Discs and was listed among the 300 
most popular Edison records. Its 
runner-up was "I’ll Change the Shad- 
ows to Sunshine,” which she sang 
with Emory Randolph, but probably 
the duet’s reverse side, "Sing Me the 
Rosary,” which was the only solo 
Diamond Disc by "Irving Gillette” 
(Henry Burr), was more popular 
with the average buyer. 

There are a couple of rather sur- 
prising items in the Blue Amberol list. 
One is a duet with Walter Van Brunt 
of Irving Berlin’s great 1915 hit, "The 


Simple Melody.” Another is a dnet 
with Billy Murray, in which she is 
called "Kathleen Kingston,” They 
sing a tuneful Jerome Kern number, 
"You’re Here and I’m Here,” which 
came out in 1914. 

But apparently Mary Carson was 
considered too much of a "highbrow 
singer” for the taste of the predomin- 
antly rural customers who bought 
Blue Amherols. When the 1920 cata- 
log was issued only one of her cyl- 
inders remained: "The Lover and the 
Bird,” and it is hard to understand 
why it was moi'e lastingly popular 
with country patrons than “0 Dry 
Those Tears,” "The Kiss Waltz” or 
"The Simple Melody.” Perhaps it was 
because of the bird imitations by my 
dear old friend, the late Joe Belmont. 
One of her cylinders, 23398, "Spring’s 
Awakening,” was made primarily for 
sale in the British Isles. 

Miss Carson’s Diamond Disc held 
their popularity better. Three were 
still available in the 1927 catalog', 
"The Kiss Waltz,” "I’ll Change the 
Shadows/’ and "Violet.” The first 
two remained until Edison quit the 
record business on November 1, 1929. 

And, by one of those characteristic 
Edison decisions, another Blue Am- 
berol cylinder was resurrected from 
the files and issued in the fall of 
1923, after Mary Carson had done 
no recording in many years. It was 
4785, "When Love Is Yeung,” and 
probably almost nobody bought it, 
even though Edison had dropped the 
price of the Amberol from 60 to 35 
cents in an effort to salvage the 
tottering cylinder business. (Another 
such move involved selling cylinders 
direct from the factory to the indivi- 
dual customer.) "When Love Is 
Young” was not issued on a disc. 

Now here is the listing of Mary 
Carson’s records ; 

BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDERS 
By MARY CARSON 
1751 La Paloma (The Dove). 

2181 Madcap Duchess — Love is a Story 
That’s Old (with Chorus). 

159” O Dry Those Tears. 

2665 The Kiss Waltz (11 Bacio) (with 
Chorus). 

2418 Lover and the Bird (Bird imitation 
by Joe Belmont). 

2607 Watch Your Step — The Simple Melo- 
dy (duet with Walter Van Brunt, 
tenor). 

2733 Spring Flowers. 

23398 Spring’s Awakening 1 . 

2521 Chin-Chin-Violet (with Chorus). 

2260 The Girl On the Film — Won’t You 
Come Waltz With Me? (duet with Har- 
vey Hindermyer, tenor). 

2S00 Alone at Last — Pretty Edelweiss. 
4785 When Love is Young. 

BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDER 
By "KATHLEEN KINGSTON” 

2253 You’re Here and I’m Here (duet 
with Billy Murray, tenor). 

DIAMOND DISCS 
By MARY CARSON 

803 $9 Chin-Chin — The Grey Dove. Re- 
verse: Love’s Melody (Elizabeth Spen- 
cer and Emory B. Randolph). 

80132 I'll Change the Shadows to Sun- 
shine (duet with Randolph). Reverse: 
Sing Me the Rosary (Irving Gillette 
and Chorus). 

$0061 Kiss Waltz (with Chorus). Reverse: 
Silver Threads Among the Gold (Eliza- 
beth Spencer and Chorus). 

82056 Palomila — Ah! This Heart With Joy 
is Bounding. Reverse: Parla — Vocal 
Waltz. 
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EDISON GROUP — Four of the singers discussed in the accompanying two-part article were present when this photo was taken in 
September, 1914, before a series of records from Gilbert and Sullivan operas was to be made. 

Front row — Marie Kaiser, soprano; Agnes Kimball, soprano; Elizabeth Spencer, soprano; MARY CARSON, soprano; Mary Jordan, 
contralto; Helen Clark, contralto; E. Eleanor Patterson, contralto, and CHARLOTTE KIRWAN, soprano. 

Second row — Albert Farrington, baritone; Edward Meeker, comedian; Frederick Wheeler, baritone (John Young, tenor, is just behind 
Wheeler); Harvey Hindermeyer, tenor; Harvey N. Emmons, recording expert; ROYAL FISH, tenor; William F. Hooley, bass; Vernon 
Archibald, baritone; John F. Surckhardt, pianist and bells solist; and EMORY B. RANDOLPH, tenor. Fred Rabenstein, Edison pay- 
master, is behind Archibalt and Burkhardt. To the rear of Emmons are Walter H. Miller, recording manager; H. Voorhis, technician, 
and W. H. A. Cronkhite, recording director 

Back row — Donald Chalmers, bass; Andy Webber, of the (Edison technical staff; George Agnew, technician; Robert A. Gayler, pianc 
and celesta, and Eugene A. Jaudas, violinist. 


'32054 The Butterfly — Vocal Waltz. Re- 
verse: Ecstasy— Vocal Waltz. 

82052 Man o la. Reverse: Villanelle (Oft 
Have I Seen the Swift Swallow). 

-S02S9 Alone at Bast — Pretty Edelweiss. 
Reverse: The Girl Who Smiles — Teach 
Me to Smile (duet with George Wilton 
Ballard, tenor). 

30275 Spring Flowers. Reverse: Carmena 
— Vocal Waltz (Metropolitan Quartet). 
801SS Chin-Chin — Violet (with Chorus). 
Reverse: Chin-Chin — Rove Moon (Spen- 
cer — Van Brunt). 

III. Charlotte Kirwan 
Considerably less space will be re- 
quired to discuss Charlotte Kirwan 
and her recordings. Like Mary Car- 
son, she was a soprano, and in a 
group photo of Edison artists taken 
in September, 1914, she looks to me 
like a plump, smiling, good-natured 
derm an fraulein. 

We have, however, the April, 1914, 
Blue Amberol catalog’s word for it 
that : 

"This favorite artist is a native of 
Newark, N.J.. of English and Welsh 
ancestors, many of whom were musi- 
cians and actors of fame. She received 
her musical training in New York City, 
where she studied under Emma Thur- 
by. 

She has appeared in many light op- 
eras, singing principal soprano roles, 
and has sung in all the Gilbert and 
Sullivan operas. In addition, she is a 
well-known concert and church singer, 
and in the church work has held many 
prom i n en t. posi t ion s. ’ ' 

Miss Kirwan’s first Edison record 


was Blue Amberol 1717, on which 
she and Harvey Hindermyer, a fav- 
orite Edison tenor, sang Rudolf 
Friml’s beautiful “Sympathy,” It was 
contained in the undated sixth list of 
Blue Amberols, which must have come 
out in the spring of 1913. 

The soprano made only one other 
Blue Amberol, or at least just one 
more was listed, 2117, “The Lord Is 





CHURCH SOPRANO — Charlotte Kirwan 
was a well-known Newark, N.J., church and 
concert singer who recorded for Edison 
at the time the Diamond Discs were intro- 
duced in 1912-13. 


My Shepherd,” a duet with Katherine 
N. Staats, contralto, about whom I 
know nothing*. Miss Kirwan’s list 
of Diamond Discs was not much long- 
er, but one, 82024, “Ave Maria/’ sung 
in Latin, was included in the first pre- 
liminary list of Diamond Discs issued 
late in 1912 or early 1913. It was 
coupled with a flute and clarinet duet, 
and this combination stayed in the 
catalog only four months before giv- 
ing* way to a new coupling with 
“Sweet Spirit, Hear My Prayer/' sung 
by Marie Narelle, the Australian sop- 
rano and chorus. 

Miss Kirwan’s “Hark! What I Tell 

(Continued on page 44) 


TAPE RECORDINGS 


REMEMBER RADIO? Send stamped 
envelope for list of tape recordings avail- 
able from radio’s golden age, — Lee Book, 
Box 6338, Pittsburgh, Pa. o6276 


ARIAS, ballads, brass bands instru- 
mentals, speaking records. We have 
plenty of each. A stamped envelope 
brings full information. Want lists are 
welcomed. — Holyoke Gardens 4-B, Holy- 
oke, Mass. 01040 03054 


RADIO RERUNS. Complete broadcasts 
of old favorites. Catalog $1.00 (refund- 
able). Box 724, Redmond, Wash. 98052. 

aul2069 


HAVE MANY rarely heard, uncom- 
monly performed, operatic broadcasts. 
Will swap tape for tape, free lists (stamp 
please). — ■ Jackuboski CMR 4025 Vance 
AFB, Oklahoma 73701. c!3493 
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JOEL HARMON & GO. PRESENTS - 


An Outstanding DOLL HOUSE 

Handcrafted, of excellent quality, 
and old-world craftsmanship. 



Features include: 

Tiled Kitchen, 

Asbestos Shingles, 

Brass Door Knob & Hinges, 
Shaped Floor & 

Ceiling Molding, 

Carpeting, Staircase, 

Colonial Wallpaper, 
Shuttered Windows. 


A Deluxe Doll House; 

5 rooms with partitioned attic. 

21" high, 32" long, 12^4" deep; 
on wheels. 

Completely Hand Crafted. 

$80.00 ea. 

No C.O.D. 

4 — 6 weeks delivery. 

Send Check or Money Order only. 

Showroom: 1206 So. Maple Ave. - Room 508 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 - (213) 994-1812 
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SEVEN BYGONE 
EDISON SINGERS 

(Continued from page 37) 

To Thee” had the distinction of being 
doubled with a Spanish number by 
the great Metropolitan sopi’ano, Lu~ 
crezia Bori. But Miss Kir wan’s one 
record of lasting popularity was 
“When the Robins Nest Again,” which 
was combined with Christine Miller’s 
version of "The Rosary.” It was one 
of the 300 most popular Diamond 
Discs. 

Notes have survived in Mr. Edison’s 
handwriting indicating that something 
about Charlotte Kir wan's singing did 
not appeal to his defective hearing, 
and this is probobaly the reason her 
Edison association was a short one. 
Here is a list of her records: 

BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDERS 
By CHARLOTTE KIRWAIV 
2117 Lord is My Shepherd (duet with 
Katherine N. Staats, contralto). 

1717 Sympathy (duet with Harvey Hin- 
dermyer, tenor), 

DIAMOND DISCS 
By CHARLOTTE KIRWAN 
S2511 Ave Maria (in Latin). Reverse: 
Lurline — Sweet Spirit, Hear My Prayer 
Marie Narelle, soprano and Chorus). 
SO 102 Hark! What I Tell to Thee (The 
Spirit Song:). Reverse: Malaguena (Lu- 
crezia Bori, soprano). 

S2024 Ave Maria. Reverse: Norma, Hear 
Me Norma (Flute and Clarinet duet by 
Julius Spindler and A. Giamatteo). 

SO 100 When the Robins Nest Again (with 
Chorus). Reverse: The Rosary (Chris- 
tine Miller, contralto, and Chorus). 
That takes care of the two bygone 
sopranos. Coming, Messrs. Randolph, 
McCormack, Fish, Lichty, and Leni- 
han ! 

(To be continued) 

Beautiful Leather Pieces 

Glove leather - various size small pieces 
In assorted colors. Ideal for doll shoes, hand 
bags, trim. $2.00 per pound plus $1.00 post- 
age and handling. 

THE rjSACmtAN FRIESEN COMPANY 
P.O. Box 608 Oakley, Kansas 07748 

op 
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Seven Bygone Edison Singers 


Part 1J 

By JIM WALSH 


I. Emory B. Randolph 
Last month’s installment of this 
series discussed the recordings of two 
accomplished sopranos, Mary Carson 
and Charlotte Kir wan. This month 

we have for consideration the tenor 
Emory B. Randolph, who, in virtue 
of his artistic accomplishments and 
longest list of records, takes pride of 
place. 

Emory Randolph’s first Blue Am- 
berol cylinder was announced in Janu- 
ary, 1914, and was a ballad of 'the 
old-fashioned type, “When the Song 
Birds Sing No More." The record 
was given an advance listing in the 
Edison Phonograph Monthly for De- 
cember, 1913. A photograph of the 
tenor also was published, accompanied 
by the following biographical men- 
tion : 

“One of the finest church and ora- 
torio singers in New York, Mr. Ran- 
dolph has for the past 10 years been 
identified with the best known artists 
in concert, oratorio and church work. 
His success at every appearance is as- 
sured, because of the unusually beau- 
tiful quality of his voice, and the sound 
musicianship which he brings to his 
work. 

"Mr. Randolph was born in Western 
New York State, As a child he display- 
ed a great interest in music: at the 
age of H he played the cornet and 
other instruments in the orchestra. 

“For many years now he has been a 
notable figure in church musical work. 
For 12 years he has been soloist in 
leading metropolitan churches; soloist 
at Ocean Grove, Thousand Island Park, 
and with many choral and oratorio 
societies. 

“In addition he has organized numer- 
ous male quartets, glee clubs, etc. His 
special work is oratorio and F.nglish 
songs teaching voice development. At 
present he is singing in the Calvary 
Methodist Church of Fast Orange. N.J. 

“Mr. Randolph's voice is eminently 
suitable for recording purposes. It is 
rich, warm and powerful and possesses 
that even steadiness of tone so de- 
sirable.’' 

This comment from the Edison pub- 
lication does not in the least ex- 
aggerate Randolph's abilities. To me 
he is one of the best tenors Edison 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Complete repair service, cylinders re- 
pinned, combs repaired and tuned, all 
work guaranteed. 

Large stock of finest 
instruments for sale. 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave.. Pelham. X. Y. 10803 

Phone: 914 - PE 8-1506 


ever had. His voice was both sweet 
and powerful and' his enunciation 
virtually faultless. It is hard for me 
to understand why his services were 
not retained for a longer period. 

That Emory Randolph was not only 
a singer, but a student of musical 
art is evident from an article by him, 
“Save Your Breath,” that appeared 
in the Edison Magazine, Along Broad- 
way , for July, 1921. It reveals bow 
carefully he bad studied and analyzed 
the technical problems of voice pro- 
duction, and I think it is worth re- 
printing for the benefit of ambitious 


II. Ad vi 'e 


to Control 


“One of the greatest problems that 
confronts the singer, or the student of 
singing, is the management of breath. 
Numberless books and lectures have 
been written and given on the subject 
of deep breathing and proper breath 
control, but the subject is still mooted. 

"There has always been a tradition 
among singers and teachers of sing- 
ing that it was necessary to take in a 
full breath before each phrase sung. 
Like many another tradition, this can 
be proved false and unfounded. Such 
laborious breathing is the cause of a 
great deal of unnecessary effort oil the 
part of the singer, and will prove a 
serious drawback. 



FOR SALE: Antique, square Kaby Grand 
piano in excellent eond ition. Make other. 
■JOHN RL'SSKFF 

724, Bradford Ave. Clmninlln, Minn. 5521(1 
Phone: 421-2621 up 



EMORY B. RANDOLPH 

— — ■ — ■ ■ — — rp — m* ■■ ■ ■ 

WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following; 

* COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, eingle-faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

A INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONB 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsque Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

* “OFF THE AIR/’ “OFF THE 
STAGE” and “PRIVATE** record- 
ings by great singers, including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

50 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 






Masse Besses 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 
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EARLY "TALKIE" ARTIST — Royal Fish was a member of a sextet" thal* recorded The Lucia Sextet for Mr. Edison's "talking pictures" 
in 1912 or 1913. From left to right the artists are Charles Harrison, Mary Jordan, Agnes Kimball, Fish, Frederick J. Wheeler, and 
Donald Chalmers. The sound was recorded on large concert-size cylinders of the Blue Amberol type, and the phonograph and film 
projector were geared to synchronize when the picture wos shown. 


“This recommended 'full breath be- 
fore each phrase' has a tendency to 
tighten the throat, restrict the tong;ue, 
push up the larnyx, and spread out the 
voice in a mouth formation, so pre- 
venting- true placement of tone. In- 
deed. it is a dangerous stumbling block 
in the roadway of vocal progress. 

“When the necessary development 
and facility have been acquired in the 
muscular machinery which controls the 
voice, the 'problem' of breath control 
will disappear and the breath will not 
have to be ‘taken in,’ but will function 
as easily, quickly and silently in sing- 
ing as in speaking, working or playing. 

“The origin of the idea that a great 
breath must be inhaled before singing 
is something of a mystery. Although a 
harmful habit, the practice seems to 
be quite universal. By this I do not 
mean that deep breathing is wrong — 
I merely speak of its wrong indulgence. 

“Real, deep breathing, and the devel- 
opment of the muscles for breath con- 
trol, are of the utmost importance for 
voice, as well as for health. It should 
be strictly a muscular operation, per- 
formed without thought of breath. 

“The ‘elastic’ of properly developed 
muscles should enable the singer, skill- 
ed in this work, to sustain a long 
phrase, and then, without stooping for 
breath, or taking away from the length 
of the notes sung, to go right ahead 
with another long phrase in this way. 
it is possible to start the phrase with 
tone instead of starting with a breathy 
sound and sliding to the tone. Thus 
will he obtained a clear, pure tone, 
free from that objectionable breathy 
quality so common, and eliminated also 
will he the waste of breath which the 
average singer experiences. 

“Breath management is of greatest 
importance in making phonograph Re- 
Creations. A breathy tone is the prime 
cause of much trouble. In recording. 


the tone must be clear, pure and freely 
emitted for successful result. 

“When properly controlled, the coor- 
dination of the various muscles of 
cheeks, lips, Lhroat and diaphram pro- 
duces pure lone. How frequently we see 
singers gasping for breath, raising the 
chest and shoulders, and making more 
effort in 'taking In’ the breath than 
should be necessary in the actual sing- 
ing of the phrase. Sometimes their 
breathing can be heard the length of 
a hall or theatre. 

“This same effort would certainly 
be ridiculous if used in speaking, or 
in playing an instrument, or, in fact, 
in any kind of work or play. If sing- 
ing is to be enjoyed by the average 
listener, it must not appear to be an 
effort for this ruins esthetic pleasure. 

“Watch your muscles, develop them, 
and so be able to ‘save your breath.’ ” 

Not being* a singer, I shall not try 
to pass judg*ment on the foregoing’ ad- 
vice, but it certainly reads as if it 
makes sense. Incidentally, although 
published in 1921, this article must 
have been written several years be- 
fore, probably about 1916, for the 
tenor long had ceased to make records 
when it was printed. 

III. Randolph's Records 

Randolph’s fairly long record list 
does not call for extended comment. 
Although he was described as a spe- 
cialist in oratorio, music of that type 
is absent from his recordings. I had 
thought I perhaps had a copy of each 
of his Diamond Discs, but I took 
inventory and found I lack two “Love’s 


Melody" (a duet with Elizabeth Spen- 
cer) and “Spirit Flower.” 

It may be interesting, however, to 
know that his most popular Diamond 
Disc, issued in 1916, was “Irish Love 
(Continued on page 50) 


VIOLIN FOR SALE 


FOR SALE. Old violin. Anionue - Sfcra- 
dinarius - Gremonenfis - Fae - Iedat - 
Anno. Made in 1737, Price $50,000. — 
Write Samuel Goodwin, Route 7, Owens- 
boro, Ky. 12301. nl48l 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


MIRA floor model music box. 41 discs, 
$1000.00 Trans, extra. — Robert Tramu- 
lola, 1537 Sherman PI., Des Plaines, III. 
GOO 10. Phone 812-824-0684. ja3633 


MUSIC - ORGANS 


PARLOR & chapel reed organs. — Write 
Box 169, Brainerd, Minn, or call 21S- 
746-5401. E. Peterson, person to person. 

ja3S$2 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS before 1000 
wanted. Strings, brass, clarinets, flutes, 
drums, mechanical, novelties. — William 
Kugler, 1124 Dionne. St. Paul, Minn. 
55113. my 68801 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from paqe 36) 

it lavishly, but she also knew when 
and how to use only the interest. Ar- 
dent, like the Vesuvius under which 
she was born, she nevertheless gave 
of her temperament in singing only 
when necessary, and then sparingly, 
in good taste. 

In other words, she was an all- 
around exceptional artist, something 
that may be deduced at once from her 
first utterance — Suicidio ! — on her 
new Long Play record. 

MARIA CANIGLTA— OASI-638: 

Side 1—1. GIOCONDA: Suicidio! 2 AN- 
DREA CHENIER: La mamma morta 
(not from set) 3. CAVALLERIA RUSTI- 
CANA: Voi lo sapete, o mamma 4. 
AM ICO FRLTZ: Non mi resta che il 
pianto 5. MANON LESCAUT: In quelle 
trine morbide. 

Side II— 1. BOHEME: Donte lieta usci 

2. TOSCA: Vissi d’arte (not from set) 

3. LOHENGRIN: Sola ne’ miei prim’anna 

4. LOHENGRIN: Aurette a cui si spesso 

5. SIBERIA: Qual vergogna tu porti 6. 
Mi Madre, Se Mi Date Giovannino (Flor- 
entine Song) (Composer B. E. Giuranna 
at the piano). 

Born in Naples, May 11, 1906, 
Maria Can i glia studied singing there 
at the San Pietro a Majella Conserv- 
atory, under Pietro Agostino Roche, 
distinguished vocal coach, pianist, and 
composer. 

She made her debut in Turin as 
Chiysothemis in “Elektra,” January 
1, 1930, and before the year was over, 
Milan’s La Scala presented her for 
the first time as Rosaura in “Le 
Maschere.” Following that happy 
event, she remained at the Italian 
opera temple for the duration of 18 
years. 

Although a permanent member of 
La Scala, she made guest appearances 
elsewhere in the course of those years. 
The audiences of the 1935 Salzburg 
Festival, Teatra Colon of Buenos 
Aires, London’s Covent Garden, the 
Vienna State Opera, and other im- 
portant opera houses, in Italy and 
abroad, heard and applauded the state- 
ly prim a donna for her excellent per- 
formances. 

Our Metropolitan had her listed on 


its roster only for 1938-39. But it 
thought enough of the diva to let her 
open the Season on November 21, as 
Desdemona in “Otello,” with Martin- 
ell i and Tibbett as the other princi- 
pals. 

Maria Caniglia continued her career 
until the mid-fifties. At present she 
is retired, living in Milan, but unlike 
some of her colleagues, is not re- 
ported to be engaged in passing on 
her vocal knowledge to others. And 
that is a real pity, if true — for good 
vocal pedagogues are now most dif- 
ficult to find. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

Song,” which was written by a Boston 
composer, Margaret Ruthven Lane’, 
who is, or was, a year or so ago, still 
living, although considerably past 100. 
(She was born in 1867). “Irish Love 
Song” was one of the much publicized 
300 best selling Edison discs. 

Other consistently popular Randolph 
records were “The Bubble,” in which 
Miss Spencer assisted him in the i'e- 
frain; “I’ll Change the Shadows to 
Sunshine,” a duet with Mary Carson; 
“In the Gloaming,” and “Macushla.” 
Most of his Re-Creations were issued 
from 1914 through 1915, but three 
“Lorna,” ‘'Spirit Flower,” and “What 
Have I to Give?” appear to have been 
made somewhat later and were placed 
on sale in 1917. 

The tenor was heard in six Blue 
Amberol duets with Helen Clark, but 
only two of these “In the Candle 
Light” and “Love's Golden Dream” 
were issued on the discs. And, like 
Mary Carson, sang one cylinder that 
was not made public until long after 
his recording career ended. This was 
4542, “Faithless Heart,” which was 
announced in July, 1922. It strikes 
me as a very dull song. 

Again like Mary Carson, Randolph 
made one Blue Amberol especially for 
sale in the British Isles, 23366, “Make 
Me King of Your Heart,” In my 
opinion he was a superb tenor and I 


wish his recording days had been 
much longer extended. 

BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDERS 
By EMORY B. RANDOLPH 
2740 All, Could I But Once More So Love, 
Dear. 

2692 Beautiful Lady in Red. 

2621 Bid Me to Love 
2211 The Bubble. 

2522 Dear Old Songs of Long Ago. 

4542 Faithless Heart. 

2341 Farewell. 

2899 I Seem to Hear You Gently Calling. 
2852 Tn the Gloaming. 

23! 5 In the Valley Where the Bluebirds 
Sing, 

2635 Little Gray Home in the West. 

2344 Lorn a 

2452 Love’s Sorrow. 

2955 Spirit Flower. 

2375 What Have I to Give. 

2120 When the Song Birds Sing No More. 
3207 Would You Take Back the Love You 
Gave Me? 

23366 Make Me King of Your Heart. 

BLUE AMBEROL DUETS 
By RANDOLPH and HELEN CLARK 
225! In the Candle Light. 

2398 In the Palace of Dreams 

2198 Love Bias Done Wonders for Me. 

2592 Love’s Golden Dream. 

2332 On the Banks of Level ight Bay. 

2302 When the Maple Leaves Were Fall- 
ing. 

BLUE AMBEROL DUET 
By RANDOLPH and MARIE KAISER 

2535 One Wonderful Night. 

BLUE AMBEROL DUETS 
By RANDOLPH and ELIZABETH 
SPENCER 

2502 Love's Melody. 

2497 When the Roses Bloom. 

DIAMOND DISCS 
By EMORY B. RANDOLPH 

S02SS Ah! Could I But Once More So 
Love, Dear. Reverse: Nightingale — 
Vocal Waltz (Metropolitan Quartet). 
80235 Bid Me to Love. (Reverse: In the 
Garden of the Gods (Thomas Chalmers, 
baritone). 

S0131 High Jinks — The Bubble (with 
Chorus). Reverse: Little Cafe — Just Be- 
cause It’s You (Elizabeth Spencer and 
Chorus). 

8022S For You Alone (with Elizabeth 
Spencer). Reverse: Little Grey Home 
in the West (Randolph with Chorus). 
80126 Good-Bye, Rose. Reverse: When 
the Song Birds Sing No More. 

80132 I'll Change the Shadows to Sun- 
shine (with Mary Carson). Reverse: 
Sing Me the Rosary (Irving Gillette 
and Chorus). 

80151 In the Candle Light (with Helen 
Clark). Reverse: We’ll Always Be the 
Same Sweethearts (John Young and 
Frederick Wheeler). 

80145 In the Gloaming (with Chorus). Re- 
verse: When the Twilight Comes to 
Kiss the Rose Good-night (Helen Clark 
and Vernon Archibald). 

80152 Irish Love Song. Reverse: Love’s 
Dream After the Ball (Spencer), 

S0149 Let Me Rest Where the Loved Ones 
Are Sleeping (with Chorus). Reverse: 
Sally in Our Alley (Knickerbocker 
Quartet). 

80167 Love’s Golden Dream (with Helen 
Clark). Reverse: Little Daisy’s Evening 
Prayer (Merle Alcock, contralto, and 
Chorus). 

SOI 89 Love's Melody (with Spencer). Re- 
verse: Chin-Chin — The Grey Dove 
(Mary Carson). 

80175 Love’s Sorrow. Reverse: The Span- 
ish Dancer (La Spagnola). Elizabeth 
Spencer). 

SOI 33 Macushla. Reverse: Land of Golden 
Dreams (Spencer and Archibald). 

SOI 56 O Happy Day. O Day So Dear. Re- 
verse: Nightingale's Song (Christine 
Miller, Contralto). 

80191 One Wonderful Night (with Marie 
Kaiser). Reverse: You Are the Rose of 
My Heart (Archibald) 

80134 When the Roses Bloom (with Spen- 
cer and Chorus). Reverse: Boat With 
My True Dove’s Name (Clark and Ar- 
chibald). 

S0330 Lorna. Reverse: Sweet Genevieve 
(Ida Gardner, contralto, and Chorus). 
80314 Spirit Flower. Reverse: Song of Hy- 
brias the Cretan (T. Foster Why, bass). 
80335 What Have I to Give? Reverse: 
Cradle Song (Ida Gardner). 


“A FRIEND INDEED" 

That’s what your collector friends will call you when 
they receive the gift card from us informing them that you 
have subscribed for HOBBIES in their name. 

Each issue they receive will remind them of your 
friendship, because HOBBIES is a practical gift that will 
give them more pleasure in collecting. 

Fill out the blank below and mail it with your remit- 
tance of S5.00 (Canada S6.00; foreign S6.50) to HOBBIES, 
1006 S. Michign Ave., Chicago, 111. 60605 

Please send a gift subscription to: 
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Address 
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Seven Bygone Edison Singeis 


PART III 
By JIM WALSH 


This month we will consider Owen 
J. McCormack, a baritone, and the 
tenors, Royal Fish, Arthur C. Lichty, 
and Burton Lenihan. 

As far as Randolph (told of last 
month), or Fish, Lichty, and McCor- 
mack are concerned, it is doubtful 
if they are still living. Judging by 
their photographs, published from 
1912 to 1916, all then were nearing 
40, if they had not reached it. 

If still living, they must be some- 
where near the 90's. Lenihan's photo 
appears to be that of a man about 
25, but at least 55 years have passed 
since it was taken, so he hardly can 
be under 80 if he has survived. 

I. Owen J. McCormack 

It happened that Owen J. McCor- 
mack, the only baritone in this group 
of bygone Edison artists, made his 
first record about the same time as 
Emory Randolph, and it, too, appear- 
ed in the January, 1914, supplement. 
The December, 1913, Edison Phono- 
graph Monthly referred to him as 
follows: 

“Born in Utica, N.Y., son of the late 
O. F. McCormack, famous bandmaster 
and cornetist, Mr. McCormack started 
his professional career as a violinist. 
After several years he decided to train 
his voice (a most promising natural 
baritone), and . . . studied under 

White, Stevens and Mazzio, all prom- 
inent vocal instructors of New York 
City. 

"He became connected with the 
Aborn Grand Opera Co., where he sane: 
many baritone operatic roles. He also 
sang in several Klaw and Erlanger 
productions, and was with the Henry 
W. Savage 'Everywoman' company. 

“In addition to his stage work, Mr. 
McCormack has sung in many of the 
leading New York Church Choirs, and 
for the Edison Talking Pictures, with 
which latter he has made a notable 
success. His first record (is) an Irish 
ballad called ‘The Pass From The 
County Mayo.' " 

The title of McCormack's first rec- 
ord will interest record collectors be- 
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cause it was a revival of a song which 
had besn published in 1897. It was 
the first number Billy Murray and 
his boyhood singing partner, Matt 
Keefe, the yodeler, recorded when 
they were engaged to make experi- 
mental cylinders for the Bacigalupi 
Brothers of San Francisco, the year 
the song came out. 

A generation ago, a man insisted 
to me he had heard John McCormack 
give an Edison “tone test" and he 
refused to be convinced by my truth- 
ful statement that the tenor couldn't 
have done anything of the sort, since 
he never made any Edison discs and 
was under an exclusive Victor con- 
tract that didn’t expire until Febru- 
ary, 1938. 

I'm wondering if he heard Owen 
McCormack instead. And McCor- 
mack, by the way, is the only one 
of the group of Edison artists who, 
to my knowledge, sang for any other 
company. 

I have one of the little-known Rex 
hill-and-dale records that came out 
in 1915. It is 5203, and on one 
side McCormack sings “Back to the 
Carolina You Love," a popular tune 
he also recorded for both Edison cyl- 
inders and discs. The label gives 
his name as “0. J. McCormac." The 
reverse side is one of Byron G. Har- 
lan’s typical “rube song” renditions, 
“When He Gets to New York Town." 

McCormack was a good singer, but 

PLAYER PIANO ROLLS 
WANTED 

Ampieo, Duo-Art, Welle, and red Welle's. 

IVAN SHAPIRO 
169 E. Burlincton Rd. 

Riverside, 111 60546 fp 


WANTED 

FOR PRIVATE COLLECTION 

RECORDS 

of GREAT SINGERS on 

ALL LABELS 
Particularly the following: 

★ COLUMBIA GRAND OPERA RE- 
CORD ten-inch, single- faced, with 
red and gold and black and silver 
labels. 

★ VICTOR, red seal, single - faced, 
with MONARCH and DE LUXE 
labels 

A INTERNATIONAL ZONOPHONB 
CO., Disco Zonofono, Dlsaue Zono- 
phone. 

★ FOREIGN LABELS such as ODE- 
ON, FONOTIPIA, G.&T., etc. 

★ “OFF THE AIR,” “OFF THE 
STAGE" and “PRIVATE" record- 
ings by great singers, Including 
complete opera broadcasts. 

Also old record catalogs. 

AIDA FAVIA-ARTSAY 

60 Prospect Avenue 

Valhalla, New York 

tfx 


IF YOU’RE MOVING 

k So that there will be no interruption 
in your subscription, please give us 
6 weeks advance notice. 

*c Please sLate OLD and NEW address, 
and date you will be at new address. 
Please be sure to Include old and new 
Zip Codes. 

Circulation Department 
HOBBIES MAGAZINE 

>006 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 60605 


Musi© Bosses 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY, NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and Pm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 
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Owen J. McCormack Royal Fish 


with, it seems to me, nothing es- 
pecially distinctive about his style ex- 
cept rather Italianate pronunciation 
of vowels. During his brief career, 
which ended in 1915, he was assigned 
mostly to sing genuinely popular 
songs. 

The Company must not have anti- 
cipated the large demand for his Di- 
amond Disc of “Goodbye, Girls, Fm 
Through," as about a year after it 
was issued, the supply of moulds ap- 
parently was exhausted. It was re- 
made by another baritone, Joseph A. 
Phillips, best remembered as a rec- 
ording and “tone test” duet partner 
of Helen Clark. 

BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDERS 
By OWEN J. McCORMACK 

25U2 Hack Lo the Carolina You Love. 
2201 Dixie Days. 

254 S Goodbye, Girls, I'm Through 
230-1 In the Town Where I Was Horn. 

2142 Lass From the County Mayo. 

2541 Way Down on Tampa" Bay. 

2703 Welcome to California. 

21 (IS When It’s Springtime in Virginia. 

DIAMOND DISCS 
By OWEN J. McCORMACK 

S0220 Back to the Carolina You Love 
(with Chorus). Reverse: There’s a Bun- 
galow in Dixieland (Morton Harvey, 
baritone, and Chorus). 

80214 Goodbye, Girls, I'm Through (with 
Chorus of Girls). Reverse: My Lady of 
the Telephone (Joseph A. Phillips and 
Chorus). 

50313 In the Land of Love With the Song 
Birds (duet with George Wilton Bal- 
lard, tenor). Reverse: She's the Daugh- 
ter of Mother Machree (Burton Leni- 
han). 

80215 Way Down on Tampa Bay (with 
Chorus). Reverse: Down by the Old 
Mill Stream (Arthur C. Clough, tenor, 
and Chorus). 

50272 Welcome to California (with Chor- 
us). Reverse: Sweet Kentucky Lady 
Arthur C. Lichty, tenor, and Chorus). 
50215 When It’s Moonlight in Mayo (with 
Chorus). Reverse: I'm On My Way to 
Dublin Bay (Premier Quartet). 

II. Royal Fish 

Many recording artists had unusual 
names, and there is something about 
Royal Fish that strikes me as parti- 
cularly distinctive. 

The April, 1914, catalog of Blue 
Amberol records has the following to 
say about this tenor, whose voice does 
not seem to have been especially 
powerful, but was peculiarly soft and 
sweet : 

“This American artist was born in 
the Middle West. His early musical 
training was received under his father. 
Stephen Fish, who was a well-known 


tenor about 20 years ago. Later he stu- 
died with some of the best teachers in 
Chicago and New York. 

“For some years Royal Fish has sung 
leading tenor roles of all the standard 
operas. His repertoire also includes 
standard oratorios and classic and 
modern songs, 

“He has sung for many of the lead- 
ing societies of the country, and has 
sung as soloist at the First Presby- 
terian Church, Brooklyn, and at the 
Marble Collegiate and Grace Methodist 
Lpiscopal Churches, New York. At 
present he is engaged in concert and 
oratorio work, and in teaching.” 

Royal Fish may have been familiar 
with all the standard operas and ora- 
torios, but that was not the sort of 
music he was called on to sing when 
he began with Edison in 1913. His 
first Blue Amberol was that great 
“barber shop quartet” hit of 1903. 
“Sweet Adeline” which, of course, is 
just as immortal in its way and will 
live as long as any “classical music.” 
The supplement description told no- 
thing about Fish, but gave the follow- 
ing description of the cylinder: 

“This ballad needs no introduction 
to the American public ... So popu- 
lar a few years ago, (it) has received 
a new lease of life by being sung per- 
sistently during the recent season at 
the baseball games . . . Elizabeth Spen- 
cer and Donald Chalmers, both so fa- 
miliar to all Edison owners, can be 
heard in the chorus of this rendition, 
which is particularly melodious ...” 

Fish’s most popular Blue Amberol 
seems to have been “In the Shadow 
of the Pines,” which he sang as a duet 
with Vernon Archibald. Most of his 
Diamond Discs, were steady sellers 
for years. “Where the Morning- 
Glories Twine,” “Marguerite,” and 
“On Yonder Rock Reclining” probably 
were the leaders. The latter excerpt 
from “Fra Diavolo” was so popular 
that, after Fish no longer was record- 
ing, it had to be remade by Marie 
Kaiser and Vem on Dal hart. 

In the first list of Diamond Discs, 
purchasers were given their choice of 
couplings for “Where the Morning 
Glories Twine,” and “Marguerite.” 
By paying $1 the buyer could get 
“Morning Glories” combined with a 
tarantella, “Forsetta,” played by the 
American Symphony Orchestra. For 
$1.50, it could be had doubled with 
Frank Crox ton’s vigorous bass ren- 
dition of “Rocked in the Cradle of the 
Deep.” 

Both these .combinations were offer- 
ed for only four months. After that 
“Morning Glories” settled down to 
long-time popularity as the coupling 
for “In the Valley Where the Blue 
Birds Sing,” by an English tenor, 
Alfred D. Shaw. 

“Marguerite” was first offered with 
“Dolores Waltz,” by a Reed Or- 
chestra, as the coupling. After that 
four months this was withdrawn, and 
“Where the Water Lilies Grow” was 
placed on the other side. The latter 
song previously had been wedded to 
“Forest Whispers,” by the Reed Or- 
chestra. 

It was one of Mr. Edison’s ways, 
when he began his disc business, to 
offer records in several couplings, and 
sometimes it was possible to pay $1, 
$1.50, or $2 for the same selection, de- 



Arthur C. Lichty Burton Lenihan 


pending upon what was on the other 
side. This obviously resulted in un- 
necessary duplication of stock, and 
the scheme soon was abandoned when 
there was objections. 

Like Owen McCormack, Royal Fish 
was a successful singer for the Edi- 
son talking pictures that flourished 
from about 1912 through 1915. 
Among other things, he and five 
other Edison artists recorded a 
“talkie” version of the Lucia Sextet. 

BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDERS 
By ROYAL FISH 

2077 If We Were On Our Honeymoon 
(duel with Elsie Baker, contralto). 

2225 Love Divine, All Love Excelling 
(duet with Marie Kaiser). 

2735 Where the Water Lilies Grow (with 
Chorus). 

2193 The Battle Eve (duet with Vernon 
Archibald, baritone). 

1625 You’re the Flower of My Heart, 
Sweet Adeline (with Chorus - natur- 
ally!). 

2073 In the Shadow of the Pines (duet 
with Vernon Archibald, baritone). 

DIAMOND DISCS 
By ROYAL FISH 

50070 Marguerite (with Chorus). Reverse: 

Where the Water Lilies Grow. 

50042 Marguerite. Reverse: Dolores Waltz 
(Reed Orchestra). 

SOI 21 Fra Diavolo — On Yonder Rock Re- 
clining (duet with Marie Kaiser). Re- 
verse: Soldiers’ Chorus (English Opera 
Co.). 

80088 Roses. Roses Everywhere (duet 
with Marie Kaiser, soprano). Reverse: 
Mari tana — Scenes That Are Brightest 
(Agnes Kimball, soprano). 

82040 Silent Night (with Elizabeth Spen- 
cer. soprano, and Thomas Chalmers, 
baritone). Reverse: Bird on the Wing 
(Metropolitan Quartet). 

50094 There Is No Love Like Mine (duet 
with Marie Kaiser). Reverse: I Wish 
That You Belonged to Me (Walter Van 
Brunt and Chorus). 

50062 Where the Morning Glories Twine 
Around the Door (with Chorus). Re- 
verse: In the Valley Where the Blue 
Birds Sing (Alfred D. Shaw, tenor, and 
Chorus). 

80136 Rebecca of Stmnybrook Farm (duet 
with Elizabeth Spencer, soprano). Re- 
verse: When the Haying Time is Over 
(Spencer and Van Brunt). 

8017 1 Ring On, Sweet Bells (with Vernon 
Archibald, baritone). Reverse: Song of 
Steel (Donald Chalmers, bass). 

SO 1 57 lolanthe — Faint Heart Never Won 
Fair Lady (with Archibald and D. 
Chalmers). Reverse: Pirates of Pen- 
zenance — Stay, Frederick, Stay (with 
Kaiser). 

50024 Where the Morning Glories Twine. 
Reverse: Forosett a — Tarantella (Ameri- 
can Symphony Orchestra). 

80028 Where the Morning* Glories Twine 
Around the Door (with Chorus). Re- 
verse: Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 
(Frank Croxlon, bass, and Chorus). 
S0033 Roses. Roses Everywhere (duet 
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Edison Enthusiasts. Thirteen-year-old Nancy Sitt'g and her eight-year-old brother, 
Freddie, of Columbus, Ohio, are ardent collectors of Edison cylinder records, and 
Nancy avidly reads HOBBIES. Their father, John Sittig, is head of the radio and 
audio-visual education department of the Columbus public school system. 


with Kaiser). Reverse: Tancredi Over- 
ture (American Symphony Orchestra). 
50041 Where the Water Lilies Grow (with 
Chorus). Reverse: Forest Whispers 
(Reed Orchestra). 

III. Artluu* C. Lichty 

This tenor's name strongly resemb- 
les that of another better-known rec- 
ording artist, Arthur C. Clough, and 
their voices are so much alike that, 
if it were not for the difference in 
their photographs, one would be temp- 
ted to take them for the same man. 

Lichty had a remarkably brief Edi- 
son career. With the exception of one 
Blue Amberol issued early in 1913, 
his activity appears to have been con- 
fined to a couple of months in 1915. 
His first cylinder, No. 161.7, was of a 
sentimental song, “Sleepy Rose," and 
the following description was given 
in the supplement: 

‘'This song ballad, whose peculiar 
rhythm and graceful melody have made 
it such a pronounced success. lias never 
been more beautifully rendered on this 
record. Arthur C. Lichty, an Ameri- 
can baritone of exceptional ability, 
made his debut in the opera ‘Faust.’ 
singing- the part of Valentine in Sa- 
vannah. Georgia, in 1909. 

“Not only is he famous as a singer, 
but he has done good work as a con- 
cert pianist as well. His voice is excep- 
tionally smooth and clear of tone, and 
is displayed to good advantage in 
"Sleepy Rose.’ ** 

Although Lichty is called a baritone 
in this annotation, he was described 1 
as a tenor when his disc records were 
made, and his recorded voice is un- 
mistakably tenor in quality. 

It's worth noting that just as Em- 
ory Randolph played the cornet and 
other instruments and Owen McCor- 
mack had been a violinist, so Lichty 
was a pianist. He was also — which 
the supplement doesn’t mention — a 
writer of movie scenarios. I have a 
film exhibitor's magazine for 1915 
which describes the plot of a scenario 
he had written. 

After “Sleepy Rose" there were no 
Edison records by Lichty for more 
than two years. Then, in October, 
1915, two Blue Amberols by him were 
issued. Each contained a reigning 
hit of the time: No. 2700, “My Little 
Girl," and 2707, “It’s Tulip Time in 
Holland." Both were sung with the 
help of a chorus. 

The “Tulip Time" record is by far 
the most attractive version issued by 
any company of Richard Whiting's 
lovely song. Its harmonized chorus 
“makes" it. 

During this same period three Di- 
amond Discs sung by Lichty were 
issued. They were 50282, “It's Tulip 
Time in Holland," combined with 
“There's a Little White Church in 
the Valley," by Irving Kaufman and 
Chorus; 50283, “My Little Girl," with 
“Circus Day in Dixie," by the Pre- 
mier Quartet; and 50272, “Sweet 
Kentucky Lady" (with Chorus) , 
whose coupling was “Welcome to 
California, by Owen J. McCormack 
and Chorus. After that, no more 
was heard, Edisonically speaking, of 
Arthur Lichty. 


IV. Burton Lenihan 

And now we come to the last of 
our Seven Singers. Burton Lenihan, 
who began making Edison records in 
1915, was born in Saginaw, Mich., 
and studied music in Boston for sev- 
eral years. Then he went to New 
York and obtained minor parts in sev- 
ral Broadway musical productions. 

His big chance came when he was 
engaged to sing the leading tenor role 
in “The Firefly," an operetta in which 
Emma Trentini was starred. His 
brief Edison career followed. Leni- 
han's photo reveals him as a boyish, 
clean-cut looking young fellow. 

His first two Blue Amberol records 
were made public in January, 1916, 
and both, “Auf Wiedersehn” and 
“Chin Chin," were duets with Gladys 
Rice, who was just beginning what 
was to be a long and successful re- 
cording career. These songs were also 
issued on Diamond Discs. 

Lenihan sang mostly the popular 
ballads of 1916, hut recorded a good 
version of Schubert's “Serenade" — 
which I doubt Schubert wrote. Leni- 
han was a capable, if not especially 
outstanding tenoi 1 , but his record of 
Egbert Van Alstyne’s beautiful bal- 
lad, “Memories," is disappointing, for 
he doesn't make as much of the ex- 
quisite high notes at the end of the 
refrain as some other tenors — say, 
Walter Van Brunt or Emory Ran- 
dolph could have. 

By the end of 1916, Lenihan did 
no more Edison work, and apparently 

(Continued on pane 50) 


ORGANS— MELODEONS 


REED ORGANS, melodeons, boug-ht, 
sold, repaired. Reeds tuned, revoiced 
replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, Box 
276. Williamsville, Vt. 05362. mh6675 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog: 25c — Fore’s 3151 Hig-h. Denver, 
Colorado 80205 012698 


SHEET MUSIC: Old popular. 250,000 
songs. A-Z. No list yet. — Robert Green- 
law, Room 412, 307 No. Rampart Blvd., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90026 d6276 


SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands 
of popular, late 1800s to date. We also 
buy. — McNeill, 1117 South Taylor Ave., 
Oak Park. 111. 60304. dS253 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 

MIRA floor model music box. 41 discs, 
$1000.00. Trans, extra. — Robert Tramu- 
tola, 1637 Sherman PI., Des Plaines, 111. 
600 16. Phone 312-S24-0GS4. ja3633 


MUSIC - ORGANS 


PARLOR & chapel reed organs. — Writ© 
Box 1 69, Brainerd, Minn, or call 218- 
746-5491, E. Peterson, person to person. 

ja3SS2 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS before 1900 
wanted. Strings, brass, clarinets, flutes, 
drums, mechanical, novelties. — William 
Kugler, 1124 Dionne, St. Paul, Minn. 
55113. my68S01 
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HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

I confess, I was taken by surprise 
when PI an con came one with Le veau 
cTor t but then I realized that to en- 
rich the “Faust” set, two of his solos 
from this opera were included in the 
disc. 

POL PLANCON 

And here is the French basso on his 
own LP. What I said about Fames, 
goes for PI ancon as well. New super- 
latives would have to be found in 
order to describe anew his superiority 
in the art he practiced with so much 
grandeur. 

POL PLANCON— Cantilena 6220: 

Side I— 1. FLAUTO MAGICO: Possenti 
muni 2. FLAUTO MAGICO: Qui sdegno 
non s’accende 3. SONNAMBULA: Vi rav- 
viso. o luoghi ameni 4 FAUST Le veau 
d’or (B1051) 5. FAUST: Vous qui faites 
Fendormie (B992) 6. DAMNATION DE 
FAUST: Devant la maison 7. DON CAR- 
LOS : Je dormirai dans mon manteau 
royal 8. MIGNON: Del suo cor calmai le 
pene. 

Side II — 1. Le Vallon (Gounod) 2. Le 
Soupir (Bern berg) 3. Le Lac (Nieder- 
vneyer) 4. Embarquez-Vous (Godard) 6. 
Si Tu Veux, Mignonne (Massenet) 6. Le 
Lazzarone (Ferrari) 7. Le Flibustier 
(Georges) 8. Minuit, Chretiens (Adam) 
9. Les Rame&ux (Faure). (Please note 
thal the “Faust” recording’s are different 
from those on the Eames LP. ) 

While I was writing, I listened to 
PI ancon and marveled at what he does 
on records. How did they go about 
acquiring so much vocal refinement 
in the olden days, anyway? Then it 
dawned : they had no records, radio, 
movies, or television to entertain 
them, so they had to make their own 
music. And they did just that — but 
well. 

This is the Season when people 
unite in prayer for Peace On Earth 
Among Men. May I join my prayer 
for this much-needed blessing, and 
also wish my kind readers a Joyful 
Christmas and a Very Happy New 
Year! 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 39) 

he sang for no other company. Here 
is a list of his records: 

BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDERS 
By BURTON LEN1HAN 

2840 In Monterey. 

2877 Memories. 

2910 Serenade (Schubert). 

2805 She's The Daughter ol’ Mother Ma- 
ch ree, 

2775 Au f Wiedersehn (duet with Gladys 
Rice, soprano), 

2788 Chin Chin (duet with Gladys Rice). 

DIAMOND DISCS 
By BURTON LENIHAN 

80280 The Blue Paradise — Auf Wieder- 
sehn (with Gladys Rice and Chorus). 
Reverse: The Blue Paradise — Waltz of 
the Season (George Wilton Ballard, 
Frederick .). Wheeler and Chorus). 

80281 Hip-Hip-Hooray — Chin-Chin (with 
Gladys Rice and Chorus). Reverse: Two 
Is Company — In the Land of Lorraine 
(Frederick Wheeler, baritone). 

50328 In Monterey. Reverse: Along (he 
Rocky Road to Dublin (Premier Quar- 
tet). 

50375 Ashes of My Heart. Reverse: 
There's a Garden in Old Italy (Irving 
Kaufman, tenor). 

.50345 Memories. Reverse: What a Won- 
derful Mother You'd Be (Van Brunt). 
80303 Serenade (Schubert). Reverse: Bells 
of Lee (Helen Clark, contralto). 

50313 She’s the Daughter of Mother Ma- 
ch ree. Reverse: In the. Land of Love 
With the Song Birds (Ballard and Mc- 
Cormack). 

So here we are, at the eud of the 
list of Mr. Edison’s one-time Singing- 
Seven. It surely would be interesting 
to know how many, if any, of these 
bygone popular artists still are living 
at a necessarily advanced age. 

DOLLOLOGY 

(Continued from page 48) 

Japan. The doll was dressed by a 
group of girls at the YWCA who did 
hand-work for charity bazaars. She 
was accompanied by other Japanese 
toys and playthings. 

Mabel has a kid body, made in 
Germany, The name is on her neck. 

Snow White is with one of the 
Dwarfs. 


Baby Doll, large, is wearing a baby 
dress of Margaret’s and is in the doll 
carriage. (Compare it with Rhoda’s.) 

Red Riding Hood, 15 years old, is 
a later purchase of Mrs. Drake. Note 
the basket filled with flowers for 
Christmas. 

Meet the Teddy Bear. Margaret 
was born during T.R.’s administration 
so teddy bears were the order of the 
day. This one was much beloved. It 
suffered tragedy in the loss of one 
eye. But Margaret’s dad, was a doc- 
tor. He replaced it with a “glass 
eye” although it was not quite the 
same color as the original. 

Louise, along with Teddy, was Mar- 
garet’s favorite doll. It was thought 
when the larger and more beautiful 
Janet came Louise would take second 
place but she never did. Beloved 
probably because she was “earned,” 
she was the reward for three sub- 
scription to the Ladies Home Journal. 

The chair in which Teddy and Lou- 
ise sit is a small black Pennsylvania 
Dutch one which was brought from 
New York State by the Waggoners. 
It was used both by Rhoda and her 
daughter Margaret. 

Baby Bumps, one of the early real- 
istic baby dolls, is much beloved. She 
is wearing one of Margaret’s baby 
dresses which is more than 60 years 
old. 

These Negro dolls, four of them I am 
sure kept me from developing any so- 
called “race prejudice.” This first is 
a happy, pig-tailed youngster. The 
second gay little clown, unfortunately, 
now "blind,” as it has lost both eyes. 
I’ll have to replace them soon. The 
third, a large rag Mammy doll is 
much beloved. The fourth, best of 
all, is an upside-down doll — black, 
and when tipped up — white. 

This clown, white with a gay flan- 
nel suit, has misplaced his pointed 
cap. 

Mabel, a larger doll, 21 inches tall, 
also came from Germany. She was 
renamed Gertrude. 

Mildred, was a reward for Sunday 
School attendance. She was given by 
the teacher, a leading merchant in 
town. 

Note this large baby dob Mostly 
Margaret took good care of her dolls 
but this one bears the marks of care- 
lessness. He was left ouside and a 
shower came up. He is speckled with 
the “first drops’ 1 and remains dis- 
figured, but is nonetheless beloved. 

Meet Peter Pan. With all the girl 
dolls, I did so want “a boy.” Then, one 
Christmas he came. Peter Pan wears 
a smart sailor suit, plain blue knick- 
ers, and a blue-and-white plaid blouse 
with plain blue collar. He really made 
a hit and with his gay red tie has 
been a joy. 

Many other small dolls are a part 
of this “family.” Some are on the 
wall shelves, and one is in a wee 
cradle in front beside Rhoda’s old 
cupboard. A pair of Chinese dolls 
are under the Christmas tree. 

The tree itself is about 70 years 
old. It is German-made, with feather- 
wound branches. Toys, the blocks, 
Noah’s ark, the cooking utensils, 
stereoptican, sideboard, and three orn- 
aments all bring back Christmases 
past. 


“A FRIEND INDEED” 

That’s what your collector friends will call you when 
they receive the gift card from us informing them that you 
have subscribed for HOBBIES in their name. 

Each issue they receive will remind them of your 
friendship, because HOBBIES is a practical gift that will 
give them more pleasure in collecting. 

Fill out the blank below and mail it with your remit- 
tance of $5,00 (Canada $6.00; foreign $6.50) to HOBBIES, 
1006 S. Michign Ave., Chicago, 111. 60605 
Please send a gift subscription to: 

Name . 

Address 

My name and address is: 
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In Justice to 

George Washington Johnson 


I. Defining an “Old-Timer” 
Back in the 1920’s, a writer of 

editorial page paragraphs for a Vir- 
ginia newspaper remarked: 

“An old-timer is anybody who can 
remember when Billy Murray wasn't 
making Victrola records.” 

If that paragrapher still were writ- 
ing today he very well might change 
his definition to read: 

“An old-timer is anybody who can 
remember when Jim Walsh wasn't 
writing for HOBBIES.’’ 

“The Denver Nightingale’s” prim- 
ary recording career lasted from 1903 
to 1931, a span of 28 years, although 
.he made a brief comeback in 1940 
and ’41. On the other hand, I now am 
completing my 29th year of editing 
a HOBBIES department and have 
grandiose ambitions of extending the 
stretch to 50 years at least. 

So, from a longevity stand-point, 
my writing career already parallels 
Billy Murray’s recording activities, 
and the paragrapher’s definition of 
an “old-timer” would apply equally 
well to anyone whose memory takes 
him back to the days when my name 
didn’t appear in this magazine. 

Before I conclude this article, I in- 
tend to mention a surprising discovery 
I have made about the beginning of 
Murray’s recording career — one that 
seems to disprove a statement that 
Billy himself, in all good faith, gave 
me. But now I must get down to the 
prime purpose of this contribution, 
which is to apologize to the memory 
of a man to whom I unintentionally 
did an injustice 26 years ago in HOB- 
BIES for September, 1944. 

II. Doing Justice to George 

The man I have in mind is the late 

George Washington Johnson, who 
called himself “The Laughing Coon” 
and “The Whistling Coon.” Accord- 
ing to Frank Dorian, a pioneer Col- 
lumbia Phonograph Company official, 
Johnson was born into slavery on a 
Virginia plantation. He was burly 
and coal black — and I said in my 
brief sketch of him that his life ended 
in tragedy, because he was hanged for 
killing his wife. 

That statement was made on the 
authority of a book written by the 
late Fred Gaisberg, which was called 
“Music On Record” in England, and 
“The Music Goes Round” in the States. 
Gaisberg, a gnome-like little man, bad 


PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


begun his professional career around 
1890 as a piano accompanist at Col- 
umbia’s Washington studios. He was 
then 16. 

Later he became associated with 
Emile Berliner, and in the late 1890’s 
went to England, where he helped 
establish the Gramophone Company 
and came to be its director of artists. 
His book was published in 1942, and 
he died September 2, 1951, at 77. 

Among the early recording artists 
whom Gaisberg had known well, John- 
son was one of the more outstanding. 
In putting together his book, Gais- 
berg recalled playing accompaniments 
for Johnson and other performers and 
wrote : 

"Tho late nineties can be rated as 
the 'high spot’ of ihe phonograph 
cylinder as an eiucrtainor brought 
about, strangely enough, through the 
vogue oi the slot machine. Automatic- 
Phonograph Parlors, as thev were 
called, sprang up like mushrooms on 
ihe busy streets of mosL towns in the 
United States. They did a flourishing 
business for just two years and (lien 
the craze vanished. 

“A singer with a loud voice could 
record to five machines simultaneous- 
ly .. . Favorite records of those days 
(included) the tragic Negro. George 
VV\ Johnson, in 'The Whistling Coon’ 
and 'The Laughing Song.' 

"George achieved fame and riches 
with just these two Lilies. His whistle 
was low-pitched and fruity, like a 
contralto voice. His laugh was deep- 
helMed, lazy like a carefree darky. His 
life ended in tragedy.” 

Farther over in the book, Gaisberg 
discussed Burt Shepard (whose name 
he misspells as Sheppard) an Amer- 
ican comedian born in New Orleans, 
who went to England as a young 
man and spent most of his profes- 
sional life there. 


Shepard began making Gramophone 
(H.M.V.) records about 70 years ago, 
and his “Boy and the Cheese” was 
7”, Improved and Victor single-faced 
record 7. From about 1901 to 1907 
Shepard crossed the ocean once or 
twice a year to make Victor records 
in addition to those he was recording 
in England for Gramophone, Zono- 
phone, Pathe, and other companies. 

He declared that “fat, jolly Burt 
Shepard, with his powerful tenor 
voice and clear diction, gave us our 
most successful results” (in Eng- 
land). Then Gaisberg went on to 
Pay: 

"Burt Shepard's ‘Whistling Coon' 
and ‘The Laughing Song' were world- 
famous. In India alone over a half mil- 
lion records of the latter were sold. 

"In the bazaars of India I have seen 
dozens of natives seated on their 
haunches round a gramophone, rocking 
wiLh laughter, whilst playing Shepard's 
laughing record: in fact this is the only 
time I have ever heard Indians laugh 
heartily. The record is still available 
there, and l believe that to this day it 
sells in China. Africa, and Japan. 

"I brought these songs over from 
America, having transcribed them from 
memory, and taught them to Burt. 

I had acquired them from George W. 
Johnson, the tragic Negro mentioned 
earlier, who was hanged for throwing 
his wife out of a window when in a 
drunken frenzy." 

Shepard’s association with “the 
Laughing Song” record was mention- 
ed in an interview with him published 
in the Talking Machine News of Lon- 
don for April 1, 1907 : 

"Mr. Shepard is confident he has 
made more records for the Gramophone 
Company than any other artist, and all 
big sellers.* Take that laughing song 
of his. for instance. He has repeated 
his visits lo their laboratory over and 
over again to make fresh masters of 
this popular record. 


Music Boxes 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. AH wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 

tto 
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SEVENTY YEARS AGO — George W. 
Johnson (32) was the only Negro in this 
group of Edison recording artists, photo- 
graphed in 1900, at West Orange, N.J. It 
is believed that everyone shown in the pic- 
ture is now dead. Jim Walsh says that if 
a Pioneer Recording Artists' Hall of Fame 
ever is established, he believes the perform- 
ers whose names are preceded by an asterisk 
should be elected to membership. 

Quentin Riggs, P.O. Box 415, Midway 
City, Calif. 92655, will supply copies of the 
photo, size 8 by 10 or larger, at a reason- 
able price to anyone who would like to have 
a copy for framing or permanent preserva- 
tion. The artists, identified by number, are: 


1. *Joe Belmont, whistler. 2. Nick Scholl, 
trombone. 3. A. Zimmerman, cornet. 4. L. 
W. Lipp, yodler. 5. * Byron G. Harlan, Tenor. 
6. *Fred W. Hager, violin. 7. *Arthur Col- 
lins, baritone. 8. *S. H. Dudley, baritone. 
9. W. C. Deusing, German baritone. 10. M. 
Guarini, tenor. 11. *William Tuson, clarinet. 
12. Will N. Steele, recitations. 13. Jim 
White, recitations. 14. ^Walter H. Miller, 
recording manager. 

15. *George Broderick, bass. 16. Frank 
Kennedy, comedian. 17. Albert C. Sweet, 
cornet, 18. B. Russell Throckmorton, reci- 
tations. 19. Harvey N. Emmons, chimes. 20. 
Ruby E. Brooks, banjo. 21. *Samuel Siegel, 
mandolin. 22. *Albert Benzler, piano, bells. 


and xylophone. 23. Senorita Maria Godoy, 
Spanish songs. 24. *Joe Natus, tenor, 25. 
*William F. Hooley, bass, 26. May Kelso, 
contralto, 27. J, J. Fisher, baritone. 28. *Wil! 
F. Benny, tenor. 

29, *John Bieling, tenor. 30. Marguerite 
Newton, soprano. 31. Fred Bachman, piano. 
32. *George W. Johnson, comedian. 33. A. 
D. Madeira, baritone. 34, Frank S. Mazzi- 
otta, picolo. 35, *Frank P. Banta, piano. 36. 
*Charles D'Almaine, violin. 37. *George P. 
Watson, yodler, 38. *Dan W. Quinn, tenor. 
39. *Harry MacDonough, tenor. 40. * Edward 
M. Favor, tenor, 41. ^Albert Campbell, tenor. 
42. *Jere Mahoney, tenor. 


(Continued from page 37) 
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Cp h> dote, oecr ..Ci.OOO retortls of I fust- two sonys 
Imre bent mode by this artist, n nil I he orders for than 
seem to iurrca.se instead of diminish, Mr, Johnson’s 
luntjh ts x imply irresistible. Whole audiences are 
convulsed by simply heariny them si.nys reproduced. 

Xu exhibition box is complete trilhoui these tiro 
n cords. 

Laughing Song 
Whistling Coon 

JOHNSON'S EMPLOYER — Len Spen- 
cer used Johnson as a doorman at his 
Lyceum during the Negro comedian's last 
years. Spencer end Johnson sometimes 
worked together in recorded minstrel 
shows and comic sketches. 


“More than one dealer has told me 
lhat it sells like wildfire. The natives 
of various parLs of Lidia especially 
would seem l.o like it very well. ‘Friends 
write and tell me that all a native 
wants out there is a loin-cloth, a ma- 
chine and my laughing record,* said 
Mr. Shepard.” 

III. The Facts in the Case 

Ga is berg's book is so demonstrably 
inaccurate in so many ways that ever 
since my 1944 article appeared, I have 
had qualms about having reported, 
on the strength of the book, that 
George Washington Johnson was 
hanged for murder. For one thing, 
I understood that Johnson was living 
in New York City when the alleged 
murder occurred, and the statement 
that he was hanged sounded like an 
anachronism. How long has it been 
since New York has executed convict- 
ed persons by hanging? 

For another, none of my friends 
among old-time recording officials 
and artists who mentioned Johnson 
ever said anything about his being 
put to death. One thing I knew: If 
he was executed, it must have been 
later than 1909, for X have a record 
that Johnson apparently made in that 
year. 

Of another thing I was certain: 
The hanging, if it ever took place, 
must have been around 1910, for all 
Johnson's records disappeared that 
year from the Victor catalog. I 



PHONOGRAPH PIONEER — The late 
Fred Gaisberg, author of the book, 'The 
Music Goes Round/' in which it wrongly 
was said that Johnson was hanged for 
killing his third wife. 
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thought Victor must have decided it 
would not be good “public relations” 
to continue to offer the discs of a 
con vie ted wife-kil ler . 

I still think Johnson died around 
1910. And for reasons to be shown 
I am positive he could not have been 
living as late as 1914. But I also 
have learned beyond dispute that he 
was not put to death as a common 
criminal. 

This article, therefore, is to set the 
record straight. It is my hope and 
belief that 100, or 200 years from 
now researchers in the early history 
of the phonograph will be conning 
bound volumes of HOBBIES, and I 
don’t want to pass out of this world 
knowing that I helped to blacken 
permanently the name of a presum- 
ably innocent man. Hence this act of 
retribution, 26 years after my orig- 
inal statements about Johnson ap- 
peared. 

I only can assume that Gaisberg, 
after so many years abroad, suffered 
a lapse of memory that made him 
believe Johnson had been executed. 
Or possibly some visitor to England 
gave Gaisberg false information. 

But my first unshakable pi-oof that 
he was wrong came through the mer- 
est chance when a California record 
collector — Harold A. Layer of San 
Francisco — courteously sent me some 
“antique” Columbia reference mater- 
ial he had found stored away in an 
old barn that burned a month after 
he salvaged its contents. 

Many of the items Mr. Layer so 
kindly lent me will provide material 
for a series which I believe will be 
(Continued on page 50) 
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77ifs- in'iptit i'.titiuti, h ii ih r tin liinefiaa of Mil. 
EDlV.Uil) JS.'iLeil, >* ivjwi^oxiW »f pro at it) <11/ 
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Edward Issler played the piano ac- 
companiments for Johnson's first experi- 
mental Edison records in 1891 and after- 
wards accompanied him on Columbia 
records. 


LUCKY JIM, PLUM, NIPPER, POSSY AND JIM WALSH 
AGAIN WISH THE GREAT HOBBIES FAMILY 



A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


1. LUCKY JIM has been looking through his 
records, to select a program of Christmas 
music with which to greet Santa Claus. 

2. PROFESSOR PLUM DUFF WALSH. 
Ph.D., besides holding high rank as a 
statesman and poet, also operates a de- 
tective agency in conjunction with another 
cat, Siamese Marshall. The Professor here 
is industriously sniffing out a clue. 

3. NIPPER has been making an industrious 
search in his letter files, to check up on 
past correspondence with Santa. Although 
he Is now 13 years of age, Nips still 


believes in the patron saint of Christmas. 

*1. Tliis picture is a memorial tribute to the 
late CHIP JENKINS, beloved friend of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jenkins, of Rose Hill. 
Va, Chip is shown "laying” Cor H. C. 
Haley, the mail carrier, intending to 
throw rocks at him if he hasn't brought 
the latest issue of HOBBIES with Chip’s 
picture somewhere inside it. 

5. In memory of THOMAS A., cherished pet 
of Mr & Mrs. Albert Via Jr., of So. Boston, 
Va. Thomas always entered thoroughly 
into llie spirit of Christmas. jax 




PUBLIC NOTICE 

HUGE MUSIC BOX 
COLLECTION 
— Being Sold! — 

We are now offering for sale on a piece 
by piece basis the fabulous Marvin Collec- 
tion of music boxes. You can take your 
pick of dozens and dozens of Regina, Poly- 
phon. Symphonlon and other disc boxes; 
Swiss cylinder boxes of all kinds and de- 
scriptions including overture boxes, bell 
boxes, orchestra boxes, and instruments 
with matching tables. 

Of particular interest are the large music 
boxes that once were owned by financier 
J. P. Morgan and actress Sarah Bernhardt 

You can also buy player organs, nickelo 
deon pianos, orchestrions (automatic or 
chestras), circus organs, Amplco, Duo-Art, 
and Welle reproducing pianos, and many 
many more things! 

The Marvin Collection catalogue gives 
clear illustrations and detailed descriptions 
of the Instruments being offered. The cata- 
logue regularly sells for $2, but while a 
few hundred copies last we’ll send you one 
for just .$1 postpaid. 

Guarantee: If you don’t find the Mar- 
vin Collection catalogue to be the most 
value-packed and interesting music box ca- 
talogue you've ever seen anywhere, your 
dollar will be instantly refunded ! 

You can’t lose! On the other hand you 
really can gain — by having an early 
chance at the most spectacular collection 
of music boxes we’ve ever offered for sale ! 

Send $1 and request "Marvin Collection 
Catalogue.” 

HATHAWAY & BOWERS, INC 
11975 East Florence Avenue 
Santa Fe Springs, Calif. 90670 
Tel. (213) 941-8774 

Complete facilities for low-cost world-wide 
shipping — or plan to visit us Is in person 
the next time you’re in the Los Angeles 
area. Showroom open Monday — Friday 
2 to 4L p.m. We’re located halfway between 
downtown Iajs Angeles and Disneyland — 
about a 20 minute drive from either place. 
A wonderland of fun awaits you! fc 


ORGANS— MELODEONS 


REED ORGANS, melodeons, bought, 
sold, repaired. Heeds tuned, revoiced 
replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, Box 
276, Williamsville, Vt. 05362. mh6675 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 25c — Fore's 3151 High. Denver, 
Colorado 80205 012698 

FOR SALE: 150 pieces piano sheet 
music all about 50 yrs, old: many World 
War I songs. — Mary Banting, Box 291, 
DeMotte. Ind. 463 10. jal002 

SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands 
of popular, late ISOOs lo date. We also 
buy. — McNeill, 1117 South Taylor Ave., 
Oak Park, 111. 60304. mh3253 

OLD popular sheet music, 250,000 songs 
in A-Z order. — Robert Greenlaw. 307 N. 
Rampart, Room 412, l/os Angeles, Calif. 
90026. d!26121 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS before 1900 
wanted. Strings, brass, clarinets, flutes, 
drums, mechanical, novelties. — William 
Kugler, 1124 Dionne. Si. Paul, Minn. 
55113. my 688 01 

MUSIC - ORGANS 

PARLOR & chapel reed organs. — Write 
Box 169, Brainerd, Minn, or call 218- 
716-5491, E. Peterson, person to person. 

ja3SS2 
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of outstanding interest and will ap- 
pear later in HOBBIES. But at the 
present time I chiefly am -concerned 
with issues of The Columbia Record 
for September, 1907, and The Col- 
lumbia Salesman for the following- 
month. 

One of the features of these num- 
bers was a continued article on “The 
Making of a Disc Record,” written 
by Victor H. Emerson, then manager 
of Columbia’s recording department, 
who, in 1916, founded the Emerson 
Phonograph Company. Emerson took 
his memory back to 1890 and recalled: 

“ I was with the New Jersey Com- 
pany at that time and believed Lhe fu- 
ture of our business lay in the exploi- 
tation of Lhe musical record branch and 
endeavored to get our board of direc- 
tors 10 see iL . . . I set up ten record- 
ing machines and one day heard on the 
street a ‘mud gutter band 1 of four 
pieces playing ’Boulanger's Patrol.' 

"The leader said that they couldn’L 
work cheap — no use asking him. We 
finally closed the bargain aL $3.50 for 
all of the four men for the afternoon. 
We made 500 records and sold them for 
two dollars each . . . 

‘‘Geo. \V. Johnson, who sings the 
‘Laughing Song' and ‘Whistling Coon 1 
was the next to make records, and I 
believe Lhe first man who made com- 
mercial records for the public. George 
got twenty cents a song. 

"The price paid the talent in those 
days was from twenty cents to one dol- 
lar per song. There were no duplicating 
method.; at that time and all records 
sold were original . . 

In October Emerson continued, with 
information that bore directly on the 
question of whether George Washing- 
ton Johnson was a murderer: 

"My manager . . . finally allowed me 
to make nine more laughing songs by 
Johnson and that increased our stock 
100 per cent . . . 

"Speaking of Johnson recalls to my 
mind the famous case of the State of 
New York versus Johnson in which he 
was arrested for murdering his wife. 
Two wives prior to this last one had 
met with violent deaths, and in New 
York when the third wife meets with 
a violent death the police sometimes 
become suspicious and so the poor man 
was arrested. 

"Johnson was always sober, indus- 
trious and gentlemanly, andi nobody be- 
lieved that Johnson would do it on ac- 
count of the risk involved. 

"Some of the talent held a meeting 
to provide ways and means to help him, 
and after the object of the meeting 
was stated one of them said, ‘Well, 
boys, we ought to all chip in because 
there is no telling when some of us 
might be in the same fix.’ The sub- 
scription after that speech was $2,100 
on paper and we afterwards borrowed 
$100 real money . . . 

"Johnson was acquitted by the judge 
upon the recommendation of the district 
attorney." 

So there you have the truth, on 
the word of Victor Emerson, who was 
writing while Johnson still was alive 
and making records. Columbia issued, 
in fact, a six-inch BC cylinder, No. 
85130, of "The Laughing Song” the 
same month this article appeared. 

The supplement described the song 
as: . . the most famous and laugh- 

able of all Negro specialties. The 
first time ever recorded on BC rec- 
ords. The most cheerful lyric since 
the word began, with the quaintest 
conceivable words and melody sung 



FROM 76-YEAR-OLD CATALOG — 
The pen-and-ink drawing of George W. 
Johnson shown here is reproduced from 
a catalog of New Jersey cylinder records 
dated March 31, 1894. Formerly owned 
by Len Spencer, it is now the property 
of Jim Walsh. 


by their genuine African originator. 
The hearty laugh and good humor 
this song provokes is worth much 
more to you than the price of the 
record. A perennially popular selec- 
tion positively without equal.” 


IV. Effort to Learn tlve Details 

I experienced considerable excite- 
ment as I read Emerson’s recollec- 
tions, thanks to Mr. Layer. Here 
was proof positive that Johnson was 
not hanged for murder, and the year 
of the alleged “hanging” could* not 
have been 1910, as I had speculated. 
Johnson still was alive and working at 
his specialty in 1907, but he hardly 
could have been said to gain “riches” 
in addition to fame, despite what 
Gaisberg had said. 

What of the threads left dangling? 
When had his arrest on the murder 
charge occurred? Had it been in the 
early 1900’s or, more likely, in the 
1890’s ? Emerson wrote as though 
the trouble had occurred a consider- 
able time before 1907, but, provok- 
ingiy, gave no dates. 

My best guess was, and is, that 
the murder charge was brought in 
the ’90's. But I wondered what was 
the name of Johnson's wife? Under 
what conditions had she met her 
death? What were the suspicious 
circumstances under which two pre- 
ceding wives had died? And just 
when did Johnson himself pass on? 

These questions are still unanswer- 
ed. However, that is not my fault. 
Almost immediately I wrote to Frank 
S. Hogan, District Attorney of the 
County of New York, and asked for 
any information his files contained 
regarding the Johnson murder case. 
I imagined a card index was kept of 
all cases and it would not be hard 


to ascertain the needed information. 

The result of my efforts, however, 
was a note from Kathryn E. Zen off, 
Mr. Hogan's law assistant : 

"Dear Mr. Walsh: I am sorry to in- 
form you that without an exact date 
of Mr. Johnson’s trial, the information 
you have requested will be almost im- 
possible to locate." 

That stumped me, for I was asking 
the D.A.’s office for the date of trial. 
And, without its help, I know of no 
way to get it. I told Abel Green, 
editor of Variety , about my effort to 
track down the truth, and he said 
he thought he would publish my letter 
in the hope that some reader possibly 
might know something about it. Vari- 
ety used the letter as an article in 
its August issue. Then, a few days 
ago, I happened to be looking through 
some letters I had received from the 
late Fred Rabenstein, who was Edi- 
son's recording paymaster for a great 
many years — letters I hadn't glanced 
at in some 20 years. Suddenly, in 
the midst of a discussion of the great 
pioneer recording comedian, Len Spen- 
cer, I came across the following: 

“When Len opened his Lyceum he 
had a doorman in full regalia — he was 
none other than George W. Johnson 
(who made the old laughing song rec- 
ords). George was something to behold 
in his full dress admiral (or was it gen- 
eral?) uniform. 

"It was all right for a while — George 
had a room at the Lyceum, but after 
they movedf from 14 th Street to 28th 
Street things caught up with George. 
He used to run errands and always be- 
ing a little short of cash he used to 
borrow money from the clients. He 
never paid back and after a while he 
was afraid to go to some of the places. 

"George could only do the ’Laughing 
Song’ and therefore it was hard for 
him to pick up extra money. Then he 
liked to drink. After George died Len 
started, to clean out the room and in 
a closet they found remains of many 
lunches (bread, bottles, ham. etc.), in- 
cluding roaches and other livestock. 

"Len did not get another doorman, 
but had an office boy. We understood 
that Len treated George all right, but 
was afraid to let him have much money 
because the ‘doorman’ would be indis- 
posed for several days afterward." 

Writing many years after John- 
son’s death, Fred Rabenstein, like 
Gaisberg, gave the impression that 
Johnson was a heavy drinker, but 
Victor Emerson, commenting while 
Johnson still was alive, says he was 
sober and gentlemanly. For the sake 
of a reputation that already has been 
blackened sufficiently and unjustly, 

I prefer to believe the latter. 

At any rate, we know now that 
George Washington Johnson did not 
depart this life at the end of a hang- 
man’s rope, but that he was working 
when he died for the great Len Spen- 
cer, with whom he had participated’ in 
making more than one record. 

Spencer himself died December 15, 
1914, and Rabenstein made it clear 
that he had outlived Johnson. I still 
think 1910 the most probable year 
of Johnson’s death, for I have found 
no records by him after 1909. 

And it is not true that his reper- 
toire consisted of only "The Laugh- 
ing Song” and “The Whistling Coon.” 
In addition to these, which were by 
far the best and most popular of his 
(Continued on page 91) 
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recorded offerings, he also sang “The 
Laughing Coon” and “The Whistling 
Girl,” two numbers that were medi- 
ocre by comparison with the “top two” 
which he sang' thousands of times. 

I am wondering where Johnson got 
the words and music of “The Laugh- 
ing Song.” “The Whistling Coon” 
is no mystery. It was written by a 
minstrel performer, Sam Devere, but 
I never have seen any composer credit 
for its popular companion. 

It seems unlikely that Johnson, who 
presumably was almost illiterate, could 
have written it. There are express- 
ions in it, such as “fearful gap,” 
“he would have been the apple of 
their eye if he had* not been a quince,” 
“simple little lay” and “a quiet bit 
of chaff” that seem unlikely to have 
been thought of by an uneducated 
Negro. 

For old-time's sake let's quote the 
words of this Laughing Song, which 
Johnson was singing on records 80 
years ago: 

"As I was coming around the corner 
I hoard some people say, 

’Here comes the dandy darky, 

Here he comes this way. 

His feet are like a snow plow, 

His mouth is like a trap, 

And when he opens it gently 
You will see a fearful gap. 

" ‘They say his mother was a princess, 
His father was a prince. 

He would have been the apple of their 
eye 

If he had not been a quince. 

He’ll be the king of Africa 
In the sweet bye and bye.’ 

And when I heard them say it 
Why, I’d laugh until I'd cry. 

"So now, kind friends, just listen 
To what I have to say. 
r've tried, my best to please you 
With my simple little lay. 

So whether you think it funny 
Or a quiet bit of chaff. 

Why all I’ll try to do is 
Just end it with a laugh." 

I have omitted the refrain, which 
begins “And then I laughed,” and 
is followed by one “Ha Ha Ha!” 
after another. Rereading the lyrics, 
I feel confident that a man born as 
a slave on a Virginia plantation never 
could have acquired enough know- 
ledge of literate English to compose 
them. The words sound like the 
production of some vaudeville writer. 

Late in 1906 the Music Trades 
Review of New York published an 
amusing short article about Johnson, 
which is worth reproducing here 64 
years later, although it may not be 
entirely accurate : 

"One of the most unique characters 
in the talking machine world is George 
Johnson, who is now working for all the 
companies, doing ‘laughing songs.' 
Johnson is said to be the most Infec- 
tious laugher in the country. 

"He is described by the talking ma- 
chine men as the original ‘haw-haw’ 
man, and practically every laughing 
song heard on the phonograph is sung 
by him. He even figures in some songs 
which have only a few bars of laughing 
chorus or a laughing line. 

"Johnson is a Negro who has been 
making a living by his exuberance for 
years. In the old days, it is said, he 
once sang the same song 56 times in 



The interior of the Lyceum. 


one day, and his laugh had as much 
merriment in it at the conclusion as 
when he started. 

"A talking machine man tells of 
Johnson that he was in a Western City 
one day in a gallery at the theatre. 
A black comedian came out and did a 
laughing song. Johnson snorted after 
the first chorus. He moved about rest- 
lessly and a.t the end of the second 
verse shouted a, protest. 

" ‘You ain’t singing dat song right!' 
he cried. 

" ‘What’s the reason I aint?’ declared 
the singer from the stage angrily. 
P'raps you can sing it better!' 

" 'I sure can,' declared Johnson. 

" ‘Well, come down and try it.’ 

"Johnson left the gallery, slipped into 
the stage entrance and look up the dare. 
He scored his usual success." 

V. Some More Questions 

In thinking of George W. Johnson's 
life story, many fresh questions arise. 
How old was he when he began mak- 
ing records? And how old was he 
when he was dismissed' on the charge 
of murdering his wife? When was 
he born? How did he make a living 
before he began to singing “The 
Laughing Song’ 'and "The Whistling 
Coon” into recording horns? 

These are questions to which we 
never may know the answers. But 
I'll hazard a guess that Johnson was 
born somewhere around 1847, the year 
of Thomas Edison's birth, consequent- 
ly was about 18 when the Civil War 
ended, and was no longer a slave. 
And I also guess that he became a 
street musician, singing his limited 
repertoire — the smallest ever possess- 
ed by any successful recording artist 
— and passing the hat. 

If Johnson really had been a slave 
he certainly was born well before 
1865. A catalog of New Jersey cyl- 
inder records, dated March 1, 1894, 
contains a pen and ink drawing of 
him that makes him appear to be 
more than 40. In the 1900 photo of a 
group of 42 Edison artists, repro- 
duced with this article, he looks to be 
over 50. 

This picture also was published 
with the September, 1944, article in 
which I quoted Gaisberg’s statement 
that Johnson was hanged, but it is 
so sharp and clear I think it deserves 
to be used again. Of all of the “turn 
of the century” artists shown, John- 
son was the only Negro. 


Should a Hall of Fame for pioneer 
recording artists ever be established — 
and I think there should be one — 
about half of these 42 men and wo- 
men, in my opinion, should be elected 
to membership. I have indicated by 
asterisks before the individual names 
in the cut lines those whom I think 
deserve the honor. 

Again, a photo from the 1907 Col- 
umbia record supplement makes the 
Negro comedian then appear to be 60 
or more. It probably would be a safe 
guess that he was close to 70, if he 
had not reached a “borrowed time” 
age, when he died. 

Next month I shall give as nearly 
complete a list as possible of John- 
son's recordings, beginning with the 
start of his phonograph singing some 
80 years ago. 

(To be continued) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


In Justice to 

George Washington Johnson 

PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


I. Johnson's Career Begins 

I said last month that X would do 
my best to give as nearly complete a 
list as possible of George W. John- 
son's recordings, but no claim is made 
that the compilation which follows 
includes all. 

For one thing, Johnson surely must 
have been called on to sing his popu- 
lar specialties for some of the manu- 
facturers of cylinder records who 
sprang up in the 1890's, but were in 
business only a year or two. Those 
were companies whose catalogs I 
don’t have. 

It is possible that Johnson did his 
first recording work in Newark, N.J., 
for the United States Phonograph 
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Company, which made New Jersey 
records. We quoted Victor Emerson 
on this last month. However, Johnson 
might have sung earlier in Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Columbia. 

One wonders, among so many other 
things, where he lived. He seems to 
have been available equally to Co- 
lumbia in Washington, New Jersey 
in Newark, and Edison in West 
Orange. Still later he sang for Vic- 
tor in Philadelphia or Camden, and 
for Columbia in New York. 

Johnson’s first recorded work for 
Edison seems to have been June 1, 
1891, when he spent two and a half 
hours singing and whistling, and 
making cylinders to Edward Issler’s 
piano accompaniment. Issler was a 
band and orchestra conductor for 
New Jersey during Victor Emerson's 
stay with that ill-fated firm, which 
was absorbed by Columbia in 1897. 

Judging from what Emerson said, 
the comedian began with New Jersey 
in 1890, In the 1894 catalog, which 
listed “George W. Johnson In His 
Two Great Specialties" (the “Laugh- 
ing Song" and ‘‘Whistling Coon," of 
course), this statement was made: 

“L’p to dare, over 25,000 of these two 
songs have been made by this artist, 
and the orders for them seem to in- 
crease instead of diminish. Mr. John- 
son's laugh is simply irresistible. Whole 
audiences are convulsed by simply 
hearing these songs reproduced. No 
exhibition box is complete without 
these two records.” 

And Johnson had made those rec- 
ords, remember, by singing them over 
and over, with not more than five 
copies turned out at a time! It is 
likely that Issler usually played the 
accompaniments, as he had done at 
Edison. 


The first Columbia mention I find 
of Johnson is in the cylinder record 
catalog for August, 1896, but it is 
likely he had sung repeatedly for Co- 
lumbia before then. Columbia cata- 
logs in those days contain statements 
that they had made records of which 
the stock was too limited to be in- 
cluded in the ’'book.” Under the head- 
ing of “George W. Johnson’s Great 
Specialties," the catalog said: 

“Johnson is the original 'whistling 
coon.’ The two records listed below 
have hod a wider sale than any other 
specialties ever made. Johnson's laugh 
is simply irresistible.” 

The two were No. 7601, “Laughing 
Song," and No. 7602, “Whistling 
Coon." 

On May 1, 1898, after the New 
Jersey Company had gone bankrupt, 
Johnson was one of a group of ar- 
tists who signed a contract to make 
Columbia records exclusively during 
the coming year. If the signature re- 
printed in the 1899 catalog was wilt- 
ten by him and not for him, he was 
not altogether illiterate, for the “Geo. 
W. Johnson" is small and neat and 
does not look like the effort of a per- 
son unaccustomed to penmanship. 

Other artists who signed the con- 
tract were Vess L. Ossman, Dan W. 
Quinn, George J. Gaskin, Steve Por- 
ter, Tom Clark (conductor of the Co- 
lumbia Orchestra), Len Spencer, the 
Columbia Brass Quartet, George 
Schweinfest, Will F. Denny, and Rus- 
sell Hunting (who went to England 
to live later in the year). 

The 1899 catalog contained four 
records by Johnson — the two that 
had been listed in 1896, plus No. 7603, 
“Laughing Coon," and No. 7604, 
(Continued on page 39) 
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JOHNSON IMITATOR — Records of the 
^“Laughing Song” by the American comedian, 
Burt Shepard, were highly popular through- 
out Great Britain and the British Empire. 
This photo is reprinted from the Talking 
.Machine News of April 1, 1907. 


ORGANS— MELODEONS 


REED ORGANS, melodeons, bought, 
sold, repaired. Reeds tuned, revoiced 
replacements. — C. H. Gunzinger, Box 
276, Williamsville, Vt. 05362. mh6675 


SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. 
Catalog 25c — Fore’s 3151 High, Denver, 
Colorado 80205 012698 


SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands 
of popular, late 1800s to date. We also 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS before 1900 
wanted. Strings, brass, clarinets, flutes, 
drums, mechanical, novelties. — William 
Kugler, 1124 Dionne, St. Paul, Minn. 
55113. my6S80l 


PHONOGRAPHS 


OLD PHONOGRAPH catalogs! Beau- 
tifully illustrated reprints. For example, 
1899 Talking Machine Catalog, 64 pages, 
only $2.95 postpaid. Free illustrated list 
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500 OLD TIME loud steel needles, $2.00 
postpaid. — Norris Dullum, Colfax, N. 
Dakota 5801S. mh3291 


“Whistling Girl.” They stayed in the 
cylinder catalog for several years, but 
No. 7603 and No. 7604 were gone by 

1904, and “The Whistling Coon*’ by 

1905. 

It is interesting to note that the 
Bettini Company, which specialized in 
cylinders by famous operatic stars, 
listed “Geo. W. Johnson in His Spe- 
cialties’* in its catalogs dated June, 
1898, and April, 1900. The records 
cost $1.00 each and were — have you 
guessed? — “The Laughing Song” 
and “The Whistling Coon.” A photo- 
graph of George, who looked some- 
where around 50, was included. 

Not only that, but Bettini’s French 
catalog for “Juin, 1901” included 
Johnson “dans ses specialites Ameri- 
caines.” The selections were “Le fou 
rire” and “La Chanson du sifflet — 
otherwise, “Laughing,” and “Coon.” 
The price of the French cylinders 
was three francs — about 75 cents 
in those days. 

Another cylinder firm that issued 
Johnson’s records was the Kansas 
City Talking Machine Company. In 
an undated catalog that probably was 
issued in 1899, the comedian’s four 
stock selections are listed, but this 
concern handled both Columbia and 
Edison cylinders, and its Johnson rec- 
ords probably were made by Colum- 
bia. The numbers are blurred, but ap- 
pear to be: No. 101, Laughing Song; 
No. 102, Whistling* Coon; No. 103, 
Laughing Coon, and No. 104, Laugh- 
ing Girl. 

The Talking* Machine Company of 
Chicago, operated by the Babson 
Brothers, made its own records by 
Silas Leachman, a Chicago comedian 
and ballad singer, but also stocked 



“DENVER NIGHTINGALE” — Billy 
Murray remade George W. Johnson's Co- 
lumbia record of “The Whistling Coon/' 
and, wit-h S. HL Dudley (Sam H. Rous) 
also sang the song for Victor. It was 
Rous who gave Murray the nickname of 
“The Denver Nightingale.’' This photo 
was reprinted from the May, 1908, issue 
of the English edition of the Edison Pho- 
nograph Monthly. 



IN LATER LIFE — This photo of George 
W. Johnson, in which he appears to be 
around 60, was published in the Columbia 
Record for August, 1907, in which his BC 
cylinder record of “The laughing Song" was 
announced. The magazine is owned by Har- 
old A. Layer of San Francisco, Calif. 

Edison and Columbia cylinders. Its 
1899 catalog included the standard 
four titles — are you becoming as 
tired of them as I am? — which prob- 
ably also were Columbias in disguise; 
No. 459, Laughing Coon; No. 454C, 
Laughing Song; No. 458C, Whistling 
Coon; and No. 462, Whistling Girl, 

II. Johnson’s Edison Cylinders 

We have seen already that George 
Johnson put in a few hours in 1891 
singing for Edison cylinders. By 1898 
his four titles were in the Edison ca- 
talog: No. 4004, Laughing Song; No. 
4005, Laughing Coon; No. 4012, 
Whistling Coon, and No. 4013, Whist- 
ling Girl. They also were listed, in 
the foregoing order, in the 1900 cata- 
log* of the large concert cylinders, 
under the numbers of No. B482, No. 
B483, No. B485, and No. B484. 

Johnson must not have been avail- 
able for a while when Edison switch- 
ed to the gold moulded process, for 
the catalog dated February 1, 1902, 
contains “The Laughing Song” and 
“The Laughing* Coon” by — of all 
people, Cal Stewart, the “Uncle Josh” 
specialist. And S. H. Dudley had been 
engaged to render “The Whistling 
Coon !” 

Perhaps this change was made dur- 
ing the period of Johnson’s marriage 
trouble that led to the charge of mur- 
der. However that may be, by August, 
1904, he was back in the Edison cata- 
log, under the old numbers, with “The 
Laughing Coon” and “Laughing 
Song.” 

Dudley, however, still had “The 
Whistling Coon” and had added “The 
Whistling Girl.” Perhaps he was con- 
sidered a more skilled whistler than 
Johnson, but not a better laugher. 

I should have mentioned earlier 
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A ROW OF DUMMIES — . . Although George Johnson sometimes worked with Len 

Spencer in Columbia minstrel records, he was not included in Spencer's Columbia 
Minstrels" display at Coney Island in 1907. The troupe, or group, consisted of models 
of nine famous Columbia artists. Music was provided by Sound-Magnifying Graphophones 
with their horns hidden behind the "dummies"’ white shirt fronts. 

From left to right, the models were replicas of Billy Murray, Arthur Collins, Byron G. 
Harlan, Steve Porter, Frank C. Stanley (interlocutor), Albert Campbell, Henry Burr, 
J. W. Myers, and Spencer. All the representations lost their "lives" during a great fire 
that swept Coney Island. 

— Photo reproduced from the Columbia Record for August, 1907. 


that in the April 1, 1903, catalog the 
“Laughing Coon’’ was still by Stew- 
art, but Johnson had taken over “The 
Laughing Song.” By November, 1905, 
“The Laughing Coon” and “Laughing 
Song” by Johnson, and “The Whist- 
ling Coon,” still by Dudley, had been 
remade with orchestral accompani- 
ments, instead of piano. “The Whist- 
ling Girl,” by Dudley, remained with 
piano. 

These four records, by Johnson and 
Dudley, stayed in the catalog until 
Edison issued the first list of Blue 
Amberol cylinders in October, 1912, 
and quit making the fragile wax rec- 
ords. “The Whistling Girl” retained 
its piano accompaniment until the 
end. 

However, it seems rather odd that 
Edison never had Johnson make four- 
minute records of his tried-and-true 
specialties. Probably it would have 
been hard to stretch them to run that 
long, without considerable elabora- 
tion. 

Even the U. S. Everlasting Com- 
pany, which engaged Johnson in 1908 
or 1909 to make an indestructible cyl- 
inder, No. 324, of “The Laughing- 
Song” was contented to issue it in 
two-minute form, with the comment: 
“You are compelled to join in with 
this record. If it does not make you 
sing, it will certainly make you 
laugh.” 

In 1917, long after Johnson’s death, 
Edison issued a Diamond Disc of the 
Laughing Song, by Edward Meeker, 
assisted by the Empire Vaudeville 
Company (in this instance the Pre- 
mier Quartet and Vess L, Ossman, 


“The Banjo King”). The disc which 
was dubbed on to Blue Amberol cyl- 
inder No. 3427, was not placed on sale 
until 1921, but was a good seller. 

It was combined, on No. 50745, 
with one of Len Spencer’s famous 
old-time sketches, “Flanagan’s Night 
Off,” enacted by Ada Jones and Steve 
Porter. A couple of months later 
Meeker and the Vaudeville Company 
recorded “The Whistling Coon,” 
which was issued on Diamond Disc 
No. 50478 and Blue Amberol No. 
3466. 

Oh, here is something else I have 
been about to overlook! Even as early 
as 1894, the “Laughing Song” had 
been made a feature of a series of 
minstrel recordings. 

That New Jersey catalog, from 
which I already have quoted, lists 
minstrel performances by Len Spen- 
cer, Dan W. Quinn, and Billy Wil- 
liams — the latter a now forgotten 
comedian not to be confused with 
Billy Williams, the Australian singer 
of comic songs who came along later. 
The catalog said: 

“These gentlemen have together pro- 
duced a most decided novelty in their 
new minstrel records. Spencer and 
Quinn are well known to all users of 
the Phonograph . . . They are ably 
assisted by Mr. Billy Williams, the aged 
Negro delineator and comedian, as well 
as by Geo. W. Johnson in his inimit- 
able laughing specialty . , . They have 
been arranged in a series of six: rec- 
ords . . /* 

The catalog mentions that some- 
thing in the first record “strikes the 
audience as being a witty sally, and 
they applaud and laugh vociferously, 
Mr. Geo. Johnson’s hearty laugh par- 


ticularly being heard above the din 
and confusion.” 

Johnson is not mentioned as taking- 
part in any of the other records ex- 
cept No. 6, which “embraces the great 
‘Laughing Song,’ by Geo. W. John- 
son.” Minstrel skits that featured 
“The Laughing Song” were issued af- 
terwards by Columbia and other com- 
panies. 

III. Johnson’s Berliners and 
Other Discs 

Obviously, since Emile Berliner in- 
vented the lateral cut disc, he was the 
first maker of “flat records” to en- 
gage George W. Johnson. On Novem- 
ber 18, 1896, the roly-poly comedian 
recorded “The Laughing Song,” but 
he apparently had sung “The Whist- 
ling Coon” several months earlier, for 
its number was 196. 

And on record No. 403 he sang and 
whistled “The Mocking- Bird,” a num- 
ber ordinarily associated with another 
Gay Nineties whistler, John York 
Attlee. That brings Johnson’s known 
repertoire to five selections. I wonder 
why he seems not to have recorded 
Septimus Winner’s classic “Mocking 
Bird” for anyone else. 

A catalog issued, apparently m 
1899, by the Wonder Bell Company,, 
which made a phonograph with two- 
large horns, contains these same rec- 
ords. They are unmistakenly of Ber- 
liner origin, though it isn’t clear 
whether the Berliner name was left 
on the label or Wonder Bell was sub- 
stituted. 

The numbers are the same as the 
Berliners except a “1” has been plac- 
ed in front; thus, “The Whistling 
Coon’s” Wonder Bell number is No. 
1198 instead of No. 196; “The Mock- 
ing Bird” No. 1403 instead of No. 
403; and the “Laughing Song” No. 
1404 instead of No. 404. 

The Wonder Bell instrument, which 
must have been sold only a year or 
two, was invented by G. C. Conn, who 
operated a band instrument company 
at Elkhart, Indiana. He obviously 
made a deal with Berliner to supply 
the Berliner records, then the only 
discs available, for use with his eccen- 
tric looking machine. 

When Berliner began to do busi- 
ness in England, both “The Whistling 
Coon” and “The Laughing Song” ap- 
peared in a list dated November 16, 
1898. “The Mocking Bird” was there, 
too, but the performer’s name is given 
as W. M. Clark, so Johnson’s original 
presumably had been remade. Artists 
were changed frequently in those 
days. 

Burt Shepard already has been 
mentioned as having made one or 
more records of Johnson’s “Laughing 
Song” that had a remarkable vogue 
in the Orient. In January, 1902. The 
Gramophone Company issued a sev- 
en-inch version, No. 2-2030, and for 
some reason a new edition was offer- 
ed in October as No. 2-2164. 

But — and this is strange — in 
February, 1902, 10-inch records of 
“The Laughing Song” and “The 
Whistling Coon” were offered (under 
the numbers 2-2584 and 2-2585) by 
(Continued on page 50) 
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another laughing- and singing come- 
dian, Wilson Hallett. 

Shepard’s 10-inch “Laughing Song” 
didn’t come along until June, 1903. It 
was numbered 2-2803. In December, 
1905, his “Whistling Coon” (3-2361) 
was announced. During that same pe- 
riod Shepard also recorded the Laugh- 
ing Song on a Pathe cylinder. 

When The Gramophone Company 
belatedly decided to market double- 
faced H. M. V. records, Shepard's 
“Laughing Song" and “Whistling 
Coon” were made available on No. 
B468. And for many years an Eng- 
lish Zonophone double-faced record, 
No. 553, of his “Laughing Song" could 
be had, coupled with “Tickle Me, Tim- 
othy," by Johnny Wakefield. 

Before dismissing Burt Shepard I'll 
mention, for the sake of comprehen- 
siveness, that in September, 1907, 
Victor issued the first of a series of 
10-inch, single-faced records, num- 
bered in the 52000s and consisting of 
selections imported from its English 
affiliate. 

This record, No. 52000, was called 
“Laughs You Have Met,” by Five 
Famous Comedians, and about six 
years later it was coupled in double- 
faced form with “Ticklish Reuben," 
by Cal Stewart, on No. 17232. This 
is the 1907 description of “Laughs 
You Have Met:" 

"Laughter is always contagious, and 
if hearty and genuine is sure to spread 
among Lhe listeners, here are some ex- 
amples of the art of laughing as ex- 
pounded by well-known laugh-makers. 

“Mr. Will Evans illustrates Lhe or- 
dinary every-day laugh; Fred Motile, 
the man who laughs at everybody's 
misfortune: Miss Amy Augarde, the 
old maid's laugh; Mr. Maurice Farkoa, 
the Frenchman’s laugh: and finally 
Hurt Shepard, who examples the well- 
known ‘Laughing Coon.’ A very funny 
record and a complete novelty.'' 

As his part of the skit, Shepard 
sings part of the “Laughing Song." 
One odd thing about the record is 
that, all the way through, it contains 
indistinct noises as though persons 
not taking part in the performance 
are talking in the background. 

IV. Zonophone Victor and 
Columbia Discs 

I do not find anything by Johnson 
in the Gramophone record catalog is- 
sued in December, 1899, by the Na- 
tional Gramophone Corporation, the 
company which obtained control of 
Emile Berliner's disc business and put 
him out of business the following 
year. National then changed the name 
of its record and talking machine to 
Zonophone. 

Neither is the Negro comedian list- 
ed 1 in a Berliner catalog issued at 
some time after the spring of 1900, 
just before the National takeover, nor 
in a list of Zonophone records dated 
November-December, 1900. He also is 
missing from a catalog of “Superba” 
nine-inch Zonophones issued May 10, 
1901. 


The familiar name popped up, how- 
ever, in 1902-03, when George W.’s 
four standby tunes were issued on the 
nine-inch, single-faced Zonos. In order 
of issue they were: No. 5432, Whist- 
ling Coon; No. 5631, Laughing Song, 
No. 5697, Laughing Coon, and No. 
5852, “Whistling Girl ” 

Zonophone 10-inch records were in- 
troduced at the beginning of 1904, 
and in March that year Johnson pre- 
sented, on record No. 71, the “Laugh- 
ing Song," which he must have grown 
heartily tired of singing. It was de- 
scribed as “by the originator of this 
song.” 

No other Johnson specialties were 
made available on the 10-inch Zono- 
phones, but when the Company (con- 
trolled since 1903 by Victor) began 
issuing double-faced records in 1908, 
the “Laughing Song" was doubled on 
No. 5141 with “A Singer Sang a 
Song,” by Eddie Morton. 

Meanwhile, Eldridge R. Johnson's 
infant Victor Company announced in 
its record list for February 1, 1901, 
seven-inch versions of all the well- 
known Johnson numbers. They were 
No. A581, “Whistling Girls;" No. 
A582, “Whistling Coon;" No. A583, 
“Laughing Song," and No. A584, 
“Laughing Coon." 

A year later only the seven-inch 
records still were available. But by 
August, 1904, all four could be had 
both in seven and 10-inch size, with 
the same numbers, except that the A 
prefix was dropped from the 10-inch. 

When the 1909 record catalog ap- 
peared the “Whistling Girl" had been 
cut out, and by November, 1910, the 
three others were gone. None was 
taken into the double-face catalog. 

It was this abrupt procedure that 
made me fancy for years that John- 
son must have been executed in 1910. 
As I have said, although I know now 
it wasn’t so I still suspect he died 
in 1910. Probably the masters were 
beginning to show signs of wear and 
since there was no satisfactory sub- 
stitute for Johnson to remake them it 
was considered best to remove them 
from the list. 

In the November, 1910, catalog a 
double-faced record, No. 16821, of 
“The Whistling Coon" was issued, but 
the singing was by Billy Murray and 
the whistling by S. H. Dudley. On 
the B side Pryor's Band played “The 
King of Rags." 

I am unable to identify tha min- 
strel record Quentin Riggs mentions 
in a letter which reached me just as 
I was completing this artiole. He 
says : 

“The last time I visited Ernie Bayly 
in England, on my way home from 
Germany, he played an old minstrel 
record that I wish I owned. Johnson 
has a bit of conversation with Sam 
Kous (S. H. Dudley) and they tell a 
couple of jokes. Then Harry MaG- 
Donough sings "Goodbye, Dolly Gray, 
assisted by the Haydn Quartet in the 
chorus. It was an excellent minstrel 
record, especially because of Johnson's 
appearance. A,s I recall it was called 
‘The Christy Minstrels.’ " 

A search through old Victor and 
Berliner catalogs does not reveal any 
record on which Macdonough sang 


“Dolly Gray," which became popular 
in 1900. He does sing “Goodbye, Little 
Girl, Goodbye," on an “Olden Time 
Minstrel" disc, No. 4082, made in 
1904, and I am wondering if Quen- 
tin has confused the songs. 

The name, “Christy Minstrels," 
didn't come along until about 1907. It 
was used for records by a quartet con- 
sisting of Murray, Porter, Collins, 
and Harlan. 

Columbia cylinders by Johnson al- 
ready have been discussed. The Com- 
pany began disc operations in Feb- 
ruary, 1902. Within a short time the 
“Negro Laughing Song” (described 
as “an old standard") had been is- 
sued an No. 210, and “The Whistling 
Coon” on No. 211, in both seven and 
10-inch sizes. 

In the fall of 1908 Columbia arous- 
ed Victor's angry emotions by bring- 
ing out double-faced records and 
dropping all single-faced listings. The 
“Laughing Song” was issued on No. 
A297, with piano accompaniment, and 
coupled with George J. Gaskin sing- 
ing “Little Alabama Coon.” The lat- 
est patent date on this version of the 
“Laughing Song" is February 11, 
1908. 

Johnson does his own announcing 
and pronounces “Laughing” as “Lahf- 
ing," which seems to indicate he came 
from the part of Virginia around 
Richmond, where the broad A is com- 
mon. In singing, however, he usually 
pronounces it as “laffing," 

Some years ago I picked up another 
copy of the “Laughing Song," still 
with the No. A297 number and with 
the Gaskin song on the reverse side, 
but was astonished when I played it 
to find there was no announcement. 
Instead of the piano an orchestra ac- 
companied, and the tempo had been 
quickened so that Johnson sang four 
verses and choruses instead of the 
three the piano-accompanied record 
had. 

Obviously he had been called on to 
remake the classic old song in 1909, 
for the latest patent date, missing 
from the earlier record, was Novem- 
ber 30 that year. I imagine this was 
the last record Johnson ever made, I 
would think he made it at the same 
time he recorded 1 the six-inch cylinder 
with its longer playing time, except 
that the cylinder had a piano accom- 
paniment. 

I received another surprise when 
I picked up a copy of a double-faced 
record No. A292, which contained 
“The Whistling Coon.” I thought I 
should hear Johnson sing it, as he 
had done on single-faced No. 211 But 
when the record started it was an- 
nounced as by Billy Murray, amd the 
announcement was by Murray him- 
self. (The other side was “Ma Pretty 
Chloe From Tennessee," by the Co- 
lumbia Male Quartet.) 

Well, I thought, this record helps 
to pin-point the period of Johnson's 
death. Obviously his “Whistling Coon” 
was taken out of the Columbia cata- 
log because the jovial comedian had 
died, I thought, a felon's death, and 
Billy Murray had been assigned to 
remake it. Now I know better. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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For one thing, Columbia didn't is- 
sue any discs with announcements af- 
ter 1904, so Murray could not have 
remade a Johnson record in 1909-1910 
and told its name, his name, and the 
brand of record, before he began to 
sing. Furthermore, the speaking voice 
in which the announcement was made 
was identical in sound with that in 
which Billy spoke at the beginning 
of his Columbia records, such as “Na- 
vajo" and “Meet Me in St. Louis," 
made in 1903-04. 

Obviously, the Johnson version, is- 
sued in 1902, had been considered un- 
satisfactory and was scrapped after 
only a couple of years. The double- 
faced records of “The Negro Laugh- 
ing Song" and “The Whistline- Coon" 
stayed in the catalog through Novem- 
ber, 1914. Presumably one was still 
by Johnson and the other by Murray 
when they were discontinued, but the 
artists 7 names are not given in the 
catalog listing. 

Another Columbia disc in which 
Johnson participated was single-faced 
No. 644, “The Laughing Song Min- 
strels", in which he was assisted by 
“Mr. Henry” (Henry Spencer) and 
“Mr. Spencer” (Len Spencer.) It is 
evident that this was a re-do of the 
"Laughing Song Minstrel” that New 
Jersey had issued in 1894. 

Columbia, incidentally, had listed 
the “Laughing Song Minstrels” as ear- 
ly as 1898, No. 13004, and it was still 
available under that number, in gold 
moulded form, in 1907, I imagine it 
was retained until Columbia emit 
making wax cylinders in 1909. 

One other Columbia disc remains to 
be mentioned. It is No. 3374. issued 
in May, 1906. The title is “The Merry 
Mail Man” and the artists are Len 
Spencer and his Lyceum doorman, 
George W. Johnson. The supplement 
said : 

‘This jocular record depicts the post- 
man (Len Spencer) delivering letters 
and jests. Passing from door to door 
he finally encounters George W. John- 
son (The Laughing Coon), whose merry 
laugh concludes tne record.” 

As far as I have found, this comic 
sketch was not made by any other 
company. 

And now I have just remembered 
hinting last month that I had made a 
surprising discovery about Billy Mur- 
ray's first records. Billy himself told 
me emphatically long before his death 
that the first records he made after 
he came East with the A1 G. Fields 
Minstrels in 1902 were the Edison s 
that were issued in August. 1903. 

His first Victors weren’t announced 
until December, and I had thought his 
initial Columbias -came a little later 
than that. But now a California col- 
lector, Ed Foster, writes me that he 
has a Columbia disc record. No. 1163, 
of Murray singing “Tessie (You Are 
The Only, Only).” 

Ed's statement seems to prove that 
Billy had forgotten the sequence of 
his recording dates, for “Tessie” 


(which was the “official song” in 
1903 of the Boston Bed Sox baseball 
rooters, who sang it before every 
game in the Bed Sox's World Series 
that year with the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates) also was issued on cylinder 
No. 32099. 

I have a Columbia cylinder list for 
February, 1903, and the highest num- 
ber is 32095, “Strike Out, McCrack- 
en,” by Collins and Harlan. I don't 
have the March supplement, but it 
is obvious that No. 32099 should come 
immediately after No. 32095 and* that 
the disc version of the same song, by 
the same singer, would have been is- 
sued almost concurrently. Probably 
both were cataloged in March. 

Consequently, it now appears that 
“Tessie” was Billy Murray's fii'St rec- 
ord, aside from the cylinders he sang 
in San Francisco for Bacigalupi 
Brothers in 1897. And “Tessie” an- 
tedated his Edison cylinders bv sev- 
eral months. 

I long had known there was * rec- 
ord of “Tessie” in the old Columbia 
catalog's, but from 1899 to 1907 they 
did not give the names of artist ^nd 
it was described only as a tenor solo. 
It never had occurred to me that my 
old friend, Billy, was the soloist. 

Oddly enough, there appear to have 
been no moi*e Columbians by him un- 
til the 1600 series was reached, 
though I may be mistaken about that, 
too. It just goes to show you that in 
this business of record research you 
never can be sure you have achieved 
the last word*! It is, of course, possi- 
ble that “Tessie” was at first sung 
by another tenor, and Murray was 
called on to remake it a year or two 
later. 

With this digression we have reach- 
ed the end of the story of George W. 
Johnson's life and recording career. 
If more information about his family 
life should crop up later I'll be glad 
to share it with HOBBIES readers. 
In the meantime, I am glad to do him 
justice after 26 years. 

THE END. 


Edna White’s Son, 
DOUGLAS CHANDLER, Dies 

Douglas M. H. Chandler, well 
known actor and hotel executive, and 
son of Edna White Chandler, known 
professionally as Edna White and 
usually regarded as the foremost 
woman trumpet player, died of can- 
cer October 22, 1970, in Franklin 
County Public Hospital, Greenfield, 
Mass. 

Mr. Chandler, whose father was the 
late Myron Hall Chandler, was born 
July 23, 1917. A graduate of Roose- 
velt College, he obtained a Ph.D. de- 
gree in psychology and was an ac- 
complished linguist who could speak 
fluently in 11 languages, including 
Chinese. He was cast in feature roles 
in 14 Broadway plays, including “The 
Hasty Heart” and “Wonderful 
World,” with Carol Channing. He was 
also a radio and television actor and 
writer. Other activities included be- 
ing an expert on radiography, driv- 
ing racing -cars professionally and 


management of hotels in Puerto Rico 
and Santo Domingo. 

Besides his mother, he is survived 
by his wife, Mrs. Nora Nartowicsz 
Chandler; a stepson, Richard Dunn 
of Holyoke, Mass.; and two step- 
daughters, Dianne Torres, Boston, 
Mass., and Mrs. Patricia Heidler, 
Sandoval, 111. 

Shortly before his death, Mr. 
Chandler began a mail order business 
offering “Letters of Bequest.” The 
letters, 8^ by 11 H inches in size, 
are printed in black and gold on 
parchment, with photographic mount, 
and are described as: “ A beautiful 
message to send to your son or daugh- 
ter, using the words you have always 
held in your heart without quite 
knowing how to say them,” and are 
designed as an ideal gift for any occa- 
sion during the year. Space is pro- 
vided for a father or mother's signa- 
ture. 

Douglas Chandler’s mother, whose 
life story was told in HOBBIES for 
May, June and July, 1966, is carrying 
on her son’s mail order business. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 
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a beautiful old portrait that has be- 
come partly faded and discolored. 

The following story is told of Jenny 
Lind when she was attending an out- 
door party held on Lady Burdett- 
Coutts’ lawn. A gentleman convers- 
ing with one of the guests remarked 
on the merits of Christine Nilssen, and 
alluded to her as the “Swedish Night- 
ingale.” 

A thin, aged woman sitting nearby 
overheard this. She arose, and in a 
quivering, sweet voice said, “You are 
wrong, sir — you are grossly wrong. 
I am the ‘Swedish Nightingale' — I 
am Jenny Lind.” 

To the enduring fame of the singer, 
moss-encrusted cylinders continually 
turn up, her name scratched into the 
wax on the rim. An oddity about the 
“finds” is that more often than not 
they are described as having been 
found in an old Salem attic. 

I once received a long-distance call 
from a collector, who said he had 
come across an unusual record. He 
could hear distinctly not only the 
voice of Jenny Lind, but also those 
of Otto Goldschmidt and Signor Bel- 
letti! He read the label in an excited 
voice. This find proved to be “Trio,” 
a number sung in Guy Bolton’s bio- 
graphical operetta of 1926, “The 
Nightingale.” 

The bonafide Nightingale has not 
been snared as yet, but the pulses of 
record-hunters quicken at the men- 
tion of it. The game is afoot! 

Everybody, of course, is certain 
that the record exists. 

This is a witness in point. I was 
attracted one afternoon to a junk 
cart at the curbstone. The peddler 
watched me curiously as I tried to 
decipher the inscription on a wax 
cylinder, pitted by mold, nibbled by 
mice. He queried wryly, “Mebbe 
you're looking for Jenny Lind?” 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Sam Ash 



CENT€R OF ATTRACTION — The Aeolian-Vocalion record supplement- for August, 
1920, contained this informal photo of both Mr. and Mrs. Sam Ash. 


By JIM WALSH 

I. Shortest Name 

Our personality this month has an 
individual distinction: He used the 
shortest professional name of any 
recording* artist about whom I have 
written or am likely to write. Al- 
though some record labels spell out 
his name as Samuel Ash, he ordi- 
narily was known both on the stage 
and on records as just plain Sam Ash. 

There also is about as little known 
concerning Ash’s early life as that 
of any performer whom I have dis- 
cussed. His death certificate shows 
his full name as Samuel Howard Ash 
and he was born in Kentucky (name 
of the town not given) on August 
28, 1884. He died in Los Angeles, 
Calif., October 20, 1951. 

I find that date easy to remember 
because of recalling that I was In 
Chicago in October, 1951, and bought 
a copy of Variety in which I found 
Ash's death briefly mentioned. When 
I showed the notice to Pearl Ann 
Reeder, publisher-editor of HOBBIES, 
I mentioned my sorrow at the tenor’s 
passing and said I intended to write 
an article, some time, about him- This 
is that article, but it has taken me 
almost 20 year's to begin it. 

The Variety obituary notice did not 
do justice to Ash’s achievements. It 
simply said: 

“Samuel Howard; Ash. 67, screen actor, 
died Oct. 20 in Hollywood. 

“He appeared in a number of Broad- 
way musicals before becoming’ a char- 
acter player in the films. His wife and 
two sons survive." 

There was no mention, you observe, 
that he had been, for several years, 
one of the most prolific and popular 
recording artists- 

Returning to the death certificate, 
the information it contains was given 
by the singer's widow, Emma Sloane 
Ash. It reveals that his father's name 
was Samuel Thomas Ash, and his 
mother had been Martha Swan. Both 
parents were natives of England, 
which makes it appear likely they 
met and married there before they 
came to the States and settled in 
Kentucky. 

Sam Ash had lived for three years 
at 715 North Sweater Ave., Los An- 
geles, and Russell L- Jones, M-D., gave 
the cause of his death as “cardiac 
arrest" (heart failure), induced by 
coronary thrombosis from which he 
had suffered for five years. He also 
during the same period had had an- 
gina pectoris, another heart condition, 
and emphysema. His body was cre- 


mated October 23, 1951, at the Chapel 
of the Pines. 

This information concerning the 
end of Sam Ash's life is sufficiently 
specific. On the other hand, I know 
nothing about him from the time he 
was born in Kentucky until he is 
revealed, in 1915, as already married, 
a vaudeville and musical comedy star, 
and a Columbia recording artist- 

It’s obvious that he married young, 
when he was not more than 22, for 
Variety of February 22, 1960. re- 
corded: 

'Sam Ash. Jr. r r>3. son of the late Sam 
Ash, musical comedy and film actor, died 
Feb. 13 in Hollywood of a heart attack. 
He had been paralyzed by polio from the 
age of nine.” 

What a sad conception of a lifetime 
of handicaps and suffering that short 
death notice provides! But if Sam 
Ash, Jr., was 53 in February, 1960, 
he must have been bom in 1907 or, 
more likely, in 1906, and since his 
father's birth year was 1884 a very 
early marriage of his parents is indi- 
cated. 


II. Beginning of Recording Career 

I have no idea as to what sort, 
or how much, formal musical train- 
ing Sam Ash received before he be- 
gan his professional career. When I 
talked with the late Lewis James, 
another famous recording tenor, about 
Ash a few days after the .latter's 
death, “Lew” recalled that he had 
sung with Sam and described him 
as having “an untrained, but a very 
musical and attractive voice.” 

However that may be, by 1915 Ash 
was well-known in vaudeville and 
musical comedy. He was singing one 
of the principal roles in “Katinka,” 
(Continued on page 39) 
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a successful operetta with words by 
Otto Hauerbach and music by the 
distinguished Czechoslovakian com- 
poser, Rudolf Friml, who is still at 
it, though past 90, and who, incident- 
ally, has numbered among his sev- 
eral wives Elsie Lawson, a beautiful 
girl from my former home town of 
Marion, Va. 

Daniel Blum's large volume, “A 
Pictorial History of the American 
Theatre,” contains a photo of Ash 
and another actor, Franklyn Ardell, 
with the leading lady, May Thompson, 
as one of the scenes in “Katinka.” 

It was at this period of his cai-eer, 
apparently, that Sam Ash, then a 
slender, good looking young man of 
31, first made records, unless he pre- 
viously had recorded under an as- 
sumed name. The earliest Ash record 
I have 'been able to trace is a Colum- 
bia, announced in April, 1915. 

No detailed comment is given con- 
cerning the records in that month’s 
supplement There is a statement, 
however, that "A special feature of 
the list is that several excellent new 
singers are introduced.” 

The new tenor was represented by 
two selections. On No. A1697, he 
sang “Goodbye, Virginia,” assisted 
by a quartet, presumably the Peer- 
less, which was heard on the other 
side in the then raging hit, “I Didn’t 
Raise My Boy to be a Soldier.” The 
disc was a big seller, undoubtedly 
because of the Peerless side. 

On another record, No. A1701, Ash 
insisted, “I’m Not Ashamed of You, 
Molly,” the sort of song that music 
publishers call a “dog” — one that at- 
tracts no notice and doesn’t sell. Turn- 
ing the record over you found another 
unsuccessful number, “Sweetheart of 
Mine,” by the Columbia Stellar Quar- 
tet- 

Although the fledgling Columbia 
artist had not received a preliminary 
“send-off,” by the time the June, 
1915, record catalog appeared he had 
thi'ee more songs — “Virginia Lee,” 
“My Own Venetian Rose,” and “Moon- 
light On the Rhine,” to his credit. 
And the catalog editor gave him a 
big plug: 

"The moment Mr. Sam Ash demon- 
strated in the Columbia Laboratories that 
he possessed rare ability to sinpr popular 
music, not only in a popular but thor- 
oughly masterly way, the Columbia Gra- 
phophone Company made an exclusive 
con tract with him. 

"Mr Ash sings sorters of sentiment with 
a complete grasp of every musical value 
and a beautifully clear natural voice. He 
has made a sudden and meteoric career 
before the best vaudeville footlights in 
the country, and is rapidly becoming rec- 
ognized as a headliner in bis profession." 

Ash’s Columbia association began 
in the spring of 1915- It continued, 
with scores of records to his credit, 
until his last for that company was 
issued almost exactly six years later. 
It was No. A3374, “Over the Hill” 
and “I Found a Rose in the Devil’s 
Garden.” By that time Columbia, 
which had plunged into unwise ex- 
pansion activities, was suffering fi- 
nancially from the 1920-21 depression, 
and dropping- some of its more ex- 
pensive artists. 


III. Ash as a Free-Lance Singer 

There is no need of discussing at 
length the many hundreds of records 
made by Sam Ash. He was simply, 
for the most part, a singer of popular 
ballads, and seldom undertook humor, 
although he did record, “I’ve Been 
Floating Down the Old Green River,” 
and “Huckleberry Finn” for Columbia. 
He was seldom assigned to sing duets 
with other singers, but he did a few 
with two Columbia sopranos — Edith 
Chapman and Louise McMahon. 

And I especially want to mention 
that he and my dear friend, Elida 
Morris, sang “Hello, Frisco!” from 
“The Follies of 1915” on Columbia 
record No. A1801. I am glad to say 
that Elida, who observed her 84th 
birthday last November 12, is still 
active, alert, and singing each Sun- 
day in a church in Santa Barbara, 
Calif- 

Sam Ash’s exclusive Columbia con- 
tract probably was for two years. 
I have not found him making records 
other than Columbia until 1917, when 
he began to sing for almost every 
well-known company from then until 
1922. 

His name was never in the Victor 
catalog, and if he made Victor tests 
they were not issued. Neither did he 
work for Brunswick, which began 
making lateral-cut records in 1919- 
But he had a try at just about every 
other label that amounted to any- 
thing. 

It is specially noteworthy that Ash 
made more of the Ski-inch, single- 
faced Little Wonder records sold for 
10 cents in a dime store than anyone 



"HONEYDEW" — Dorothy Follis and Sam 
Ash. 


else, with the possible exception of 
Henry Burr. These fragile discs were 
recorded by Columbia for a company 
headed by Henry Watters on, the New 
York music publisher. 

Some time after Little Wonders 
were discontinued around 1921, Wat- 
ters on started the Cameo Record Com- 
(Continued on page 49) 



PATHE STAR — In 1920 the Standard Phonograph Company of Chicago, which sold 
Pathe products by mail, issued an elaborate catalog. On page. 7 were photos of star Pathe 
recording artists, including Sam Ash. 
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pany, which made double-faced, 10- 
inch records that sold for 35 cents. 
I can't be positive, but I believe Ash 
had stopped recording before the first 
Cameos were announced in 1923. No 
artists' names were given on Little 
Wonder records, but if you have one 
marked “tenor solo" and can't rec- 
ognize the voice as Burr's the singer 
is probably Sam Ash! 

A quick check of my own collection 
reveals lateral-cut recordings of Sam 
Ash’s voice on the following brands, 
and there probably are others I didn't 
catch: Columbia, Cleartone, Emerson, 
Gennett, Grey Gull (made in 1921 
when Grey Gull was competing in 
the standard priced record field in- 
stead of turning out the cheap discs 
it offered during most of the 1920's), 
Little Wonder, Okeh, Silvertone 
(made by Columbia), and Supertone 
(another Sears, Roebuck record, but 
probably from Gennett masters). 

Ash's song on my one Supertone 
by him is “I'm Falling in Love With 
the Girl of My Dreams." The words 
are credited to “Ash" and the music 
to “Cormack," so I take it that Sam 
himself wrote the lyrics and Rennie 
Cormack composed the music. 

My hill-and-dale records by Ash in- 
clude Aeolian-Vocalion, Brunswick of 
Canada, Edison, Okeh, Pathe, and 
Rishell. The Brunswick and Rishell 
records, however, are Rex discs under 
a different label. I don't have any 
Lyric records sung by the tenor, but 
I think his name appeared on them- 

Recently, Frank Johnson of Chicago 
sent me a taped copy of the Lyric 
hill-and-dale record of “There's a 
Long, Long Trail," sung by “James 
Tree," a tenor he couldn't identify. 
After several playings I decided that 
Tree was really Sam Ash. With rea- 
soning worthy, perhaps, of Sherlock 
Holmes, I called Mr. Johnson's at- 
tention to the fact that Ash is a 
variety of Tree, and said I imagined 
somebody with a sense of humor had 
decided to give him Tree for a fic- 
titious last name- 

Aside from Columbia, Ash probably 
recorded more for Aeolian-Vocalion, 
Okeh, and Emerson than for any 
other companies. In 194? Lou Stev- 
ens, a young collector who knew the 
tenor in Hollywood, wrote me Sam 
had said he considered that the Okeh 
Company got the best results of any 
lateral -cut record manufacturer he 
had worked for. 

Sam Ash made only one Edison 
Diamond Disc, which was not dubbed 
onto the Blue Amberol cylinders. In 
fact, he appears to have made no 
cylinders — at least not under his own 
name. His one Edison solo was issued 
in May, 1921, on No. 50721, and had 
for its companion, a baritone ver- 
sion by Thomas Chalmers of "Won- 
d'ring.” Four months earlier he had 
sung the same song for Vocalion. 


This is the description Edison gave 
of the Ash offering, on which his 
voice sounds slightly lower-pitched 
and with more fullness and depth 
than on the needle-cuts:” 

“It is appropriate that the first Re- 
Creation bearing the name of the well- 
known tenor, Sam Ash, should be that of 
a song from the musical comedy, ‘Poor 
Little Rltz Girl,' for he is a musical 
comedy star . . . Mr. Ash sings, ‘When. 
I Found You,' the principal number from 
the ‘Poor Little Ritz Girl.* 

“It is a song with an appealing lyric 
and an ingratiating melody, offering Mr. 
Ash a fine opportunity to display his de- 
lightfully fresh voice. The pleasure we 
get from this Re-Creation is intensified 
by the fine tone of the orchestra in their 
playing of the interlude. 

“The music is the composition of Sig- 
mund Romberg, long known as the pos- 
sessor of unusual melodic gifts. The 
words are by Alex Gerber.*’ 

It seems odd in view of Ash's wide- 
spread popularity, that Edison did 
not engage him for more records, 
but perhaps Mr. Edison, whose word 
was law, just didn't like Ash’s voice. 
And this probably is a good place 
to mention that the Edison “fan 
magazine," Along Broadway , for 
February, 1921, showed a photo of 
Ash with Dorothy Foil is, as they ap- 
peared in the operetta, “Honeydew," 
for which the still -living great Rus- 
sian violinist, Efrem Zimbalist, wrote 
the music. Zimbalist was the husband 
of the famous opera soprano, Alma 
Gluck, and the father of the present- 
day novelist, Marcia Davenport. 

One more record catalog descrip- 
tion clamors to be reprinted here, 
for the sake of its amusing misprint 
of a word. In the Gennett catalog 
for 1923 there is a photo of Ash, 
with the following commentary: 

“Sam Ash has the envious faculty of 
pleasing everybody The possessor of a 
clear, rich and smooth tenor voice, he 
sings in a manner truly inspirational to 
the hearer who finds himself humming or 
whistling the songs as soon as the record 
is finished. His past recordings are al- 
ways in big demand so look for his latest 
Gennett releases." 

To me that use of “envious," which 
means a feeling of envy, in the place 
of “enviable," is priceless. 

IV. Who Was Will C. Robbins? 

One question that has intrigued 
me a great deal is: “Who was Will 
C. Robbins?" Robbins' name began 
to appear in the Columbia record lists 
for 1915, mostly as a duet partner 
of Ada Jones, and he sounds a great 
deal, like three other tenors who also 
sang for Columbia. His voice re- 
sembles those of Billy Watkins, M. J. 
O'Connell and Sam Ash. I often 
have wondered if Ash, who ordinarily 
did not go in for assumed names, 
may have been Will Robbins. 

Quentin Riggs and I once made 
a series of comparative tests, and 
it seemed to us that Robbins sounded 
more like Billy Watkins, a vaudeville 
singer who died 20-odd years ago, 
than he did like Ash or O'Connell. 
We considered the possibility that 
Will C. Ro'bbins was his real name 
and Watkins a stage one. 

Worthy of attention, too, was the 
fact that both Robbins and Watkins 
sang duets with Miss Jones, and that 



INFORMAL SNAPSHOT — A picture of 
Sam Ash taken from the Aeolian-Vocalion 
record supplement of February, 1920. 


the name of Watkins ceased to be- 
used just before that of Robbins came 
into the monthly Columbia lists. In 
other words, as Robbins came in, Wat- 
kins went out- 

I still think Watkins the more likely 
choice — assuming that Robbins was 
anybody but Will C. Robbins him- 
self. Sam Ash did no duet work 
under his own name with Miss Jones, 
but the Ash records and those by 
Robbins began appearing almost sim- 
ultaneously and for a time usually 
were in the same supplements. 

As we have seen, the number of 
Ash's first record was A1697. That 
of Robbins' first duet with Ada Jones, 
“He'd Keep on Saying Goodnight," 
was A 1680. And as tong as the name 
of Robbins continues to appear, his 
numbers run right along with Ash's. 
That, considering the similarity of 
the voices, is a suspicious circum- 
stance. 

As for “Mike" O'Connell, he didn't 
begin making records until 1916, when 
the name of Robbins had dropped out. 
So he's the least likely possibility 
of the three. 

There are one or two other factors 
to be considered, however. Will C. 
Robbins made an Indestructible two- 
minute cylinder, No. 811, "If You 
Cared for Me," which was issued in- 
1908. Sam Ash was then only 24- 
And on file at the Edison National 
Monument in West Orange, N.J., are- 
some scrawled comments by Thomas 
A. Edison himself, who wrote on 
February 2, 1915, after listening to 
some test records by Will Rabbins: 

“The 2nd record is a great improve- 
ment, but he is not good enough for us. 
He appears unable to interpret. He is like- 
a school boy reciting 'The Boy Stood on 
the Burning Deck.’ in usual monotonous 
drone without accent. Voice is pretty 
good but his interpretation is dull and 
monotonous. 

“Tell him to put some action in his 
singing, not one continuous, monotonous- 
intonation, without change of volume. He- 
could he a good singer when he can put 
snap in.” 

It should be kept in mind, in con- 
(Continued on next page) 
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VETERAN ACTOR — Sam Ash sent this 
autographed photo to Jim Walsh in 1947. 
At that time Ash was playing chracter roles 
in Hollywood films, 

sidering this criticism, that Mr. Edi- 
son was almost totally deaf and 
probably didn't hear “Robbins” the 
way the tenor sounded to listeners 
with normals ears. At any rate, since 
he is listed as Will Robbins on the 
Edison test sheet, maybe there's a 
good possibility, after all, that he 
was singing under his own name 
and was neither Watkins, O'Connell, 
nor Ash. Some of these days I'm 
going to get ambitious and write 
Columbia to ask if their files show 
who Will C. Robbins actually was. 
If I get that information I'll pass 
it along. 

V. In the Movies 

I can't pinpoint the exact date at 
which Sam Ash stopped making rec- 
ords, but it seems to have been in 
1922 or '23. Since he was a popular 
artist, and was singing for many 
companies, it's likely that the de- 
cision to quit was made by Ash him- 
self, rather than by a simultaneous 
decision on the part of all the manu- 
facturers that they didn’t need him 
any longer. 

My guess is that he had decided 
to give up recording and stage ap- 
pearances and go to Hollywood to 
try his luck in the movies* However, 
in an old scrapbook that I so far 
haven’t been able to turn up, I have 
an advertising picture taken of him 
in 1924 or '25, in which his address, 
I believe, is given as Elmhurst, L. I., 
N. Y. He is . shown sitting in a bar- 
ber’s chair and smoking a cigar, the 
merits of which he is endorsing. If 
my recollection is correct, this indi- 
cates that he didn't go to California 
immediately after he stopped making 
records. 

Eventually, however, he did go, and 
remained there until his death. I 
can't find the letter Lou Stevens 
wrote me about him, but it seems 


to me Lou said his friend Sam had 
played character roles in hundreds of 
movies, though perhaps the word was 
“scores” instead of “hundreds.” 

Lou, from whom I haven’t heard 
in more than 20 years, told Ash I 
admired him and would like to have 
an autographed photo. The result was 
that he sent me a picture, together 
with a note, dated October 30, 1947, 
which I quote, with spelling and 
punctuation as in the original: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh. At the request of Mr. 
Lou Stevens I am sending you under 
separate cover a photo of myself. I un- 
derstand you have played some of my 
records on your ‘Wax Works', thanks 
very much. If and when you see some 
of my old recording Pals say ‘Hello’ for 
me. Yours very truly, Sam Ash. 753V& 
North. Hayworth Ave.. Hollywood 46, 
Calif." 

Besides acting in films, Sam also 
was operating Ash Woodcraft, a firm 
that maufactured tackle boxes and 
line dryers. His letter was written 
on the Company’s stationery. The 
business was at 8524 Beverly Boule- 
vard, Hollywood, and the photo 
showed the tenor and veteran char- 
acter actor as a rather grizzled-look- 
ing, middle-aged man with a mus- 
tache. 

I never would have recognized it 
as that of the young singer whose 
picture had appeared in record sup- 
plements a quarter of a century 
before. Four years later he was dead, 
at the age of 67. 

Sam Ash made many fine popular 
song discs during the seven years 
in which he faced the recording hom, 
and he deserves to be remembered 
affectionately for the pleasure his 
singing has given and stiLl affords. 


JIM WALSH’S “NIPPER” DIES — 
DEATH OF “TINY TIM” JENKINS 

The multitude of cat lovers among 
HOB BIE S readers will be sorry to 
learn that Jim Walsh’s oldest cat, 
“Little Nipper,” whose Christmas and 
New Year’s greetings have been a 
year-end feature of the magazine 
since 1959, died suddenly, January 9, 
at the age of thirteen. 

Nipper had seemed in g^ood health 
until ten days before his death when 
he became unable to eat and the Coop- 
er Veterinary Hospital discovered he 
had cancer of the stomach. Previous- 
ly, four other of Jim's cats — Gray, 
Percy, Roger and Petey — had died 
of the same ailment, which kills moi'e 
cats past the age of 10 than any 
other disease. By a coincidence, his 
death occurred on the 93rd birthday 
of his staunch friend, Kenly M. 
Smith, widely known as "Mr. Vin- 
ton,” who died last May 26. 

We are also sorry to report the 
death, from pneumonia, of “Tiny 
Tim,” cat belonging to Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Jenkins of Cedar Crest Farm, 
Rose Hill, Va. He succumbed to pneu- 
monia last December. A picture of 
Tim, who was named for the famous 
singing entertainer, “Tiny Tim,” ap- 
peared in HOBBIES in October, 1969, 
as an illustration of an article about 


his namesake. Tiny Tim had grown 
up to be a huge strong cat with luxur- 
iant long hair, and his death came 
as a shock to his bereaved owners. 

As soon as Jim is able he will 
write “A Last Loving Tribute to Lit- 
tle Nipper” for publication in HOB- 
BIES. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

be ambiguous- Under “Baritone” it 
has: “If the voice approaches the bass 
in quality or compass, it is often 
termed a bass-baritone.” And under 
“Bass” the explanation is practically 
repeated, only the other way around: 
“. . . the variety slightly higher than 
normal is the bass-baritone.” 

According to these definitions, the 
term can be applied equally to a 
high bass or low baritone — voices 
which in Italy are labeled Basso can- 
tante and Baritono drammatico. Ca- 
pable bassos have been known to 
take over, on occasion, baritone parts 
and vice versa, but in the transition 
the identity of each voice invariably 
remains intact. 

Unhappy with the information, I 
sought the answer in the recordings 
of Michael Bohnen, one of the best 
known exponents of bass-baritone 
singing. I listened carefully to his 
LP. As the selections rolled by, it 
became increasingly apparent that 
his was, by nature, a limited basso, 
which he resourcefully lengthened at 
both ends to well over two octaves. 
On the LP, he reaches from second 
E below middle C (in “Zauberfloete”) 
to G above the same note (in “Ham- 
let”) — a truly enviable extension for 
any low male voice to encompass. 

Agreed, the worked- out notes lack 
power and/or freedom, as the case 
may be, but considering they are 
there, such as they are, thanks to 
the amazing know-how of their in- 
telligent possessor, it becomes a rare 
experience to hear how skillfully they 
are produced. 

Practically every scanty voice has 
latent possibilities at the extremities, 
but it takes much understanding and 
persevei*ance to materalize them. I 
remember reading with awe that 
Malibran added height to her short 
contralto voice with the aid of papa 
Garcia, but I never expected to come 
across a similar feat more recently 
accomplished. 

Oh, dear — I’ve just noticed there 
is no room left for a biographic 
sketch. But then, Bohnen 's unusual 
voice is too fascinating a subject to 
be disregai'ded in favor of a few 
notes about his career, which can be 
postponed until some time in the 
future. 

— o — 


The religions of the world are 
the ejaculations of a few imag- 
inative men. — Emerson 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Assisting Artists 

in Edison Cylinders 

Part 1 

By JIM WALSH 


I. Unheralded Helpers 

In August, 1969, this department 
carried an article called “Artists Who 
Sang in the Choruses of Edison Am- 
berol Cylinders.” Since then it has 
occurred to me that it would be 
equally interesting to publish a list 
of performers who gave assistance 
to the “name”performer on Edison 
records, usually without their own 
names being included in the prelim- 
inary “announcements.” 

Such incidental aid was not un- 
common in the early days of record- 
ing, not only on Edison cylinders but 
on other makes of records as well. 
For instance, in September, 1913, 
Victor issued, on No. 17377, a rec- 
ord of Arthur Collins singing “That 
Baseball Rag.” 

Near the end there is a snatch of 
sound supposed to be coming from 
a ball park, and the voice of Collins' 
partner, Byron G. Harlan, can be 
heard addressing an imaginary play- 
er: “Hey, you’re running like an ice 
wagon!” There is no mention on the 
label of Harlan's helping his buddy. 

It often happened that some such 
assistance was needed, and, presum- 
ably, whatever other artists hap- 
pened to be in the studio when the 
recording was being made were asked 
to lend their hands, or, rather, their 
voices. To me it is fascinating to 
track down these assisting perform- 
ers on the old two- minute Edison 
Standard, or Gold-Moulded, cylinders, 
and, to a less extent, on the four- 
minute Amberols. I think the result 
of my investigation is worth pre- 
serving. 

The information to be given here 
is not represented as all-inclusive. 
Most of it is taken from files of The 
New Phonogram, but some has been 
determined by listening to the rec- 
ords themselves. Undoubtedly, there 
are many other cylinders in which 


the principal artists have the bene- 
fit of friendly assistance, but which 
I have not heard and whose unher- 
alded helpers are not mentioned in 
published descriptions of the records. 

Generally speaking, the cylinders 
reviewed here were issued from the 
beginning of the Gold Moulded proc- 
ess in February, 1902, to the adop- 
tion of the “unbreakable” four- 
minute Blue Amberol in October, 
1912. Those with numbers from 
8000 upward are two-minute; those 
below 8000, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, four-minute Amberol. Blue 
Amberols are not included because 
there are too many of them to be 
easily considered, but many of the 
Amberols to be discussed here were 
later reissued in Blue Amberol 
form. 

Since the wax cylinders frequent- 
ly were remade, there is a possibility 
that some of those I list were done 
over afterwards with different assist- 


ing artists than those to be men- 
tioned. 

For convenient reference, I have 
arranged the different subdivisions 
of this article alphabetically, either 
by the name of the assisting artist 
or by a descriptive title such as 
“Christmas Records.” But before the 
subject headings begin, suppose we 
consider the assistance rendered to 
his fellow artists by that undisputed 
king of helpful intervention, Edward 
Meeker. 

II. The Helpful Mr. Meeker 

Ed Meeker lived all his life in an 
“Edison environment.” He was born 
in 1874 in Orange, N. J., the city in 
which the Edison manufacturing 
works were situated, and died in 
nearby Newark in 1937. By the time 
the Gold Moulded cylinders were well 
established, he had become known 
as the man who made the announce- 
ments at the beginning of records. 
But although he was an excellent 

{Continued on next page) 
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comedian, it was not until March, 
1906, that his first solo record, No. 
9234, “What’s the Use of Knocking 
(When a Man Is Down)?” appeared. 

From that time until Edison went 
out of the phonogi'aph business in 
the autumn of 1929, Meeker was as- 
sociated in some capacity with the 
firm’s recording activities. During 
this period he made only one rec- 
ord for any other company, Victor 
No. 16291, a comic song called 
“Broke,” which came out in 1909. 
Perhaps his most popular records 
were “Clancy’s Wooden Wedding,” 
and “Steamboat Bill,” which he made 
both on cylinders and the Diamond 
Discs. 

Probably because he announced 
nearly all the Edison cylinders until 
the spoken introductions were done 
away with late in 1908 and was con- 
sequently always on hand for a re- 
cording date, Meeker had hardly any 
rival as an unbilled assistant to 
other performers. As an example, 
he did the talking in the Gold Mould- 
ed version of No. 597, “Virginia Ske- 
daddle” (earlier there had been a 
brown wax offering), by the Edison 
Symphony Orchestra. (What a com- 
position for a “symphony orchestra” 
to play!) 

Charles D’Almaine, the violinist 
who hung up the fiddle and bow in 
1914 to become a chiropractor in 
Newark, was credited with making 
No. 8146, “Down at Finnegan’s Jam- 
boree.” But he merely played its 
dance tunes. 

The Irish dialect talking was done 
by Meeker. When cylinders were 
made to provide music for dancing 
lancers and quadrilles, he called the 
figures. These included Nos. 8247 to 
8251, “U. S. Army Lancers”; Nos. 
265 to 267, “Superba Lancers,” and 





CHAMPION HELPEk — Edward Meeker, 
Edison staff announcer and comedian, as- 
sisted more fellow recording artists than any 
other performer. 


Nos. 268 to 270, “The Petunia Quad- 
rille.” 

Meeker gave Len 'Spencer help in 
No. 9119, “The Musical Yankee;” 
sang with a German accent in No. 
9354, “Old Heidelburg,” by the Edi- 
son Concert Band, and took the part 
of “the man with a laugh like a 
goat,” in No. 9864, Steve Porter’s 
comic sketch, “The Laughing Spec- 
tator.” 

Ed Meeker was helpful also to 
Porter in No. 9970, “Pat O’Brien’s 
Automobile” and was one of a group 
assisting the vaudeville comedienne, 
Stella Tobin, in No. 9758, “Will He 
Answer 'Goo Goo?’” The other 
helpers sound like the Edison Male 
Quartet. 

Another record in which Meeker 
worked unbilled with Porter was 
Amberol No. 4, “Flannagan and the 
Reillys at a Baseball Game,” in 
which he seems to have taken the 
part not only of the umpire but al- 
so of a spectator who objected to 
Mrs. Reilly’s stream of inane ques- 
tions. He impersonated a footloose 
fiddler in No. 1110, “Two Rubes and 
the Tramp Musician,” by Porter and 
Harlan, and was “the hot com man” 
in No. 518, “Bear’s Oil,” by Billy 
Golden and Joe Hughes. 

One of Meeker’s outstanding anon- 
ymous performances was in Am- 
berol No. 196, “The Baseball Girl,” 
by the comedienne, Ray Cox, in 
which he did a take-off on “Silk 
O’Loughlin, a major league baseball 
umpire who was famous for the way 
he bellowed: “Ball tub!!” for “ball 
two.” 

“‘Ball tub?” The Baseball Girl 
exclaims in disgust. “What sort of 
language is that? He doesn’t care 
what he does to the king’s English, 
does he?” 

In Amberol No. 401, “Rastus, 
Take Me Back,” Meeker carries on. 
a conversation with Marie Dressier, 
who is pretending to be drunk, and 
in No. 1049, when Murry K. Hill is 
telling a purportedly sad story about 
14 children who were “Seated Round 
an Oil Stove,” he is called on to ex- 
claim “Fourteen!” on several occa- 
sions. 

Going back a moment to the “U. S. 
Army Lancers” records already men- 
ioned, No. 8248 contains whistling 
by “Mr. Nightingale,” who almost 
certainly would have been Joe Bel- 
mont. Number 8249 has a “rube 
monolog” by “Squire Hawkins,” prob- 
ably Harlan, and No. 8250 a singing 
and whistling duet by “Nightingale 
and Hightops.” Most likely they 
were Harlan and Belmont, who fre- 
quently worked together around 
1902-03. Later these records were re- 
issued without the incidental musi- 
cal features.) 

I have no doubt there are many 
other records in which Edward 
Meeker took a helpful, if unchron- 
icled, part. This would apply to Di- 
amond Disc and Blue Amberols as 
well as the wax cylinders. In “Cohen 
On His Honeymoon,” for example, 
he asks John F. Burckhardt, the 
pianist, to play “She May Have 
Seen Better Days,” and laughs fre- 


quently at Monroe Silver’s humor- 
ous remarks. 

In at least two records, “When My 
Baby Smiles At Me,” by Rachel 
Grant and Billy Murray and “I Want 
a Jazzy Kiss,” by Arthur Collins 
and Byi’on G. Harlan, Meeker does 
an imitation of Harry Raderman’s 
once famous “laughing trombone.” 
He also frequently imitated animals 
in other records. 

But here is a brow-wrinkler: who 
worked with Meeker in record No. 
9984, “I’m a Yiddish Cowboy,” which 
was issued in November, 1908, and 
included “a cowboy chorus and cow- 
boy and Indian yells?” The Edison 
Male Quartet by that time had 
signed up exclusively with Victor, 
the Premier Quartet hadn’t been or- 
ganized, and the Knickerbocker 
Quartet didn’t go in much for 
comedy. 

(Continued next page) 
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Assisting Artists 

in Edison Cylinders 

PART II 


III. These Also Assisted 

ACCORDION INTERLUDES AND 
ACCOMPANIMENTS. Since John J. 
Kimmel (whose name Edison mis- 
spelled as Kimbble) was the only 
accordion player making cylinders 
in 1907, he almost certainly played 
the musical interlude in Steve Por- 
ter's comic Irish specialty, “Thim 
Were the Happy Days," issued in 
January, 1908. 

All Kimmel’s accordion solos for 
Edison cylinders are recorded with 
piano accompaniment. The pianist 
isn't named, but must have been 
Rimmel's inseparable associate, Joe 
Linder, who worked with him from 
the beginning until virtually the 
close of his recording career. 

FRANK P. BANTA. This pianist, 
who died November 30, 1903, was 
the father of the better known 
Frank E. Banta, a member of the 
Eight Famous Victor Artists. The 
younger Banta died in 1969. The 
Edison Phonograph Monthly for 
January, 1904, said the elder Banta 
had played the accompaniments for 
more than half the cylinders then in 
the Edison catalog. 

GEORGE H. BEMUS. This little 
known singer took the bass in “When 
It's Moonlight on the Prairie,” 
which Byron G. Harlan sang on No. 
9850 with the assistance of an 
otherwise unidentified male quartet. 
Mr. Bemus also sang bass in Am- 
berol No. 3, “Sextet From 'Lucia/ ” 

BIRD IMITATIONS. Joe Belmont, 
already mentioned for his work in 
the lancers dance series, whistled 
bird imitations in several records. 
These included No. 8643, “Dance of 
the Song Birds,” by the Edison 
Symphony Orchestra; No. 9170, “The 
Choristers,” Edison Concert Band, 
and No. 9186, “Robin Redbreast,” 
soprano solo by Marie Narelle. 

DAISY BOULAIS. A few months 
ago I speculated on the possibility 
that this mysterious soprano, who 
never had a record to herself but 
worked mostly with Byron G. Harlan 
and Frank G. Stanley, might have 
been Mrs. Stanley. Since I knew 
Mrs. Harlan, I can say without hesi- 
tation that Miss Boulais' previously 
reproduced photograph does not re- 
semble her. She probably was not 
Mrs. Stanley, either, but the theory 


By JIM WALSH 

that she could have been is in- 
triguing. 

For the Gold Moulded cylinder list 
in 1903 Harlan warbled on No. 8409, 
“In the Valley Where the Bluebirds 
Sing.” The catalog description men- 
tioned “an echo effect sung by a so- 
prano voice.” A few years later some- 
one asked the New Phonogram who 
sang soprano in that record and was 
told “Miss Daisy Boulais/' 

Our baffling lady friend also sang 
in No. 9061, “Violette,” and No. 
8736, “Two Rubes at the Vaude- 
ville” with Harlan and Stanley. She 
gave a beautiful rendition of part 
of “Blue Bell” in the “rube” act. 
Miss Boulais also helped Harlan in 
No. 9004, “Down in Blossom Row,” 
which is likewise represented to con- 
tain voices of a group of children. 

She and Harry Anthony remade 
two duets that previously had been 
sung by “Miss Chappei” (Edith 
Chapman) and Harry Anthony. They 
were No. 8395, “Life's Dream is 
O'er,” and No. 8601, “Far Away,” 
which presents a puzzle. 

The Ghoppel Stricklett version of 
“Far Away” was issued in Febru- 
ary, 1904. By February, 1906, it had 
been remade by Boulais and An- 
thony, and by July that year it was 
cut out of the catalog. The puzzle: 
Why go to the trouble and expense 
of doing* over a record that was such 
a slow seller it was discontinued a 
few months after being remade ? 

CHILDREN'S VOICES. Byron G. 
Harlan, as I have said, sang a rec- 
ord of “Down in Blossom Row,” in 
which he purportedly was helped by 
a group of children. “H. B. L.” of 
Harrodsburg, Ky., asked the New 


Phonogram who the youngsters were 
and was told “a children’s group that 
sings in church choirs.” 

Another inquirer was informed 
that Daisy Boulais took the so- 
prano part. Still another Harlan rec- 
ord with a “chorus of children” was 
No. 8919, “I’ve Got My Fingers 
Crossed (You Can't Touch Me”), 
which he recorded in 1905. This song 
was written by Joe Maxwell, a tenor 
with a walrus mustache, who him- 
self became an Edison recording ar- 
tist a few years later. 

Speculation as to the identity of 
the children no doubt is useless, but 
I wonder if Harlan used the same 
group of tots when he made Victor 
and Columbia records of “I've Got 
My Fingers Crossed.” Personally, I 
have a lurking doubt that children 
actually wei*e involved, and suspect 
the assistants may have been so- 
pranos who sang in a “kiddish” 
way. Children's voices were hai*d to 
record. 

See also the entry under “June 
Rossmore and Stella Tobin” for other 
“child voice” cylinders.) 

CHRISTMAS RECORDS, In De- 

(Continued on next page) 

MAIL AUCTIONS 

Plano Rolls and 78 Disc. 12c In stamps for 
list. Please state list wanted. We buy 65 
& 88 note rolls If possible. 

MUSICAL NOTES 

12 Grafton Street 
Greenlawn, N.Y. 11740 

myp 


lime Besses 


Antique Swiss Music Boxe* restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN • Rhode Island 
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ALL OF THESE MODELS WILL PLAT THE NE 
AS OUR AMBEROLA MODELS. SEE THE OT 


f BLUE AMBEROL RECORDS JUST AS WELL 
ER SIDE OF THIS PAGE FOR PARTICULARS 


HOME 

Model A and B 


GEM 
Modi! A 


STANDARD 
Model A 


GEM 

Model B and C 


TRIUMPH 
Model B 


STANDARD 
Model B 


TRIUMPH 

Model C and D 


STANDARD 
Model C and D 


FIRESIDE 

Model A 


FIRESIDE 
Model B 


STANDARD 

Model F.. f and C 


RALMOflAI 
Model M and E 


DJEX.IA 
Model l> 


[DELIA 

ModelDi 


CYLINDER PHONOGRAPHS — These are the Edison instruments in vogue during the period when two-minute Standard and 
four-minute Amberol cylinders were played in millions of homes. Edison issued this circular in 1926 when the Compeny was 
offering attachments to equip older model phonographs to play Blue Amberol records. 


(Continued on page 40) 
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ASSISTING ARTISTS 
IN EDISON CYLINDERS 

(Continued from page 38) 


cember, 1907, Edison issued a rather 
ambitious cylinder, No. 9703, “Ring- 
Out the Bells for Christmas/' by 
the Edison Concert Band, in which 
two distinguished concert artists, 
Reed Miller and Reinald Werrenrath, 
sang a Christmas carol without be- 
ing credited on the record with their 
help. 

This happened too in December, 
1910, when the Concert Band played 
“The Angels' Song" and was assist- 
ed by James F. Harrison and a 
mixed chorus, whose other members 
probably were Harrison's associates 
in the Edison Mixed Quartet — Flor- 
ence Hinkle, soprano, M a r g a r e t 
Keyes, contralto, and Harry Anthony, 
tenor. 

Similar combinations of the Con- 
cert Band and the Mixed Quartet 
were offered in December, 1909, on 
Standard No. 10257, “mile Shep- 
herds Watched," and Amberol No. 
305, “Angels From the Realms of 
Glory." 

This has nothing to do with Christ- 
mas, but on Amberol No. 594, An- 
thony was helped to sing “Girl of My 
Dreams” (not the later song of the 
same name associated with Gene 
Austin) by a chorus, which probably 
included the other members of the 
Mixed Quartet. In his Amberol No, 
82, “The Song That Reached My 
Heart," he was assisted by Misses 
Hinkle and Keyes. 

CORNET VIRTUOSOS. The com- 
bination of xylophone and comet 
certainly sounds unusual, but in Gold 
Moulded record No. 8931, “Come 
Take a Trip In My Airship Medley," 
John Hazel, one of Edison's star 
band and orchestra virtuoso, plays 
variations on the melody which Al- 
bert Benzler hammers on the xylo- 
phone. A cornet duet is featured in 
Amberol cylinder No. 443, “Foxy 
Kid." The featured instrumentalists 
are M. Schlossberg and W. N. Bar- 
tow of the Edison Concert Band. 

“DARKIES' DREAM."' In the pi- 
oneer phonograph days, the descrip- 
tive specialty by this name was al- 
most as popular a band record as 
“The Jolly Coppersmith." Edison is- 
sued, in January, 1905, a remake 
of its old brown wax version, with 
incidental talking by Billy Murray 
and Harry West. 

The later is almost as much a 
mystery as Daisy Boulais, for he 
made only one Edison solo record, 
No. 8445, “I Could Love You in a 
Steam-Heat Flat." I'm sorry it nev- 
er occurred to me when Billy was 
alive to ask him what he remem- 
bered of West. Near the beginning, 
one of the speakers addresses Frank 
R. Seltzer, who was then the direc- 
tor of the Edison Military Band, by 
saying: “Cut 'er loose, Frank!" 

In passing, Frederick W. Hager 
was the director of the Edison Con- 


cert Band, and conducted when the 
band played his own popular Indian 
composition, “Laughing Water." 
Hager also directed the Zonophone 
house bands and orchestras, includ- 
ing the so-called “Victor Herbert's 
Band." Eugene A. Jaudas was the 
conductor of the Edison Symphony 
Orchestra, which as a rule played 
anything but symphonic music. 


IV. A Helpful Foursome 

EDISON MALE QUARTET. John 
Bieling, Harry Macdonough, S. II. 
Dudley, and William F. Hooley be- 
came legends in their lifetime be- 
cause of their singing in the Edison 
Male Quartet, which was known 
even better as the Haydn or Hayden. 
Until they left Edison, late in 1908, 
to record exclusively for Victor, they 
were second only to Ed Meeker in 
the amount of incidental assistance 
they gave other artists. 

The English- born tenor, Edward 
Barrow, made three two-minute cyl- 
inders. In one, “Lorna" (No. 9147) 
he was helped out by the quartet, 
which also sang with Byron G. Har- 
lan in No. 9562, “School Days." 

Billy Murray probably received 
more Edison Quartet assistance than 
any other singer. Murray records in 
which the quartet participated in- 
clude No. 9204, “Lazy Moon;” No. 
9474, “Alice, Where Art Thou Go- 
ing?;" No. 9496, “Waiting for a 
Certain Girl;" No. 9547, “San An- 
tonio;" No. 9938, “Starlight Maid;” 
No. 9968, “Pride of the Prairie;" and 
No. 10022, “My Rosy Rambler," be- 
sides Amberol No. 130, “I'm Awfully 
Strong for You." The foursome al- 
so did a great deal of singing with 
Murray on Victor discs before the 
American Quartet in which he 
starred was organized. 

Another tenor, Frederic H. Potter, 
was supported by the Edison Quartet 
in No. 9522. “Red Wing," and 
No. 9882, “Topeka." Both the en- 
semble and Edward Meeker seem 
to have helped Stella Tobin give a 
properly coquettish touch to “Will 
He Answer ‘Goo-Goo?"' The boys 
sang with Edward M. Favor in No. 
9831, “The Girl Who Threw Me 
Dowrn," and with Alien Waterous in 
No. 9835, “Summertime." I have 
little doubt there were other ex- 
amples of quartet assistance that 
have not caught my eyes or ears. 

BYRON G. HARLAN. This genial 
ballad singer-comedian gave un- 
heralded aid to Len Spencer and Gil- 
bert Girard when they recorded two- 
minute cylinder No. 9779, “Auction 
Sale of a Stranded Circus." which 
was issued in March, 1908. Using his 
squeaky “Cyrus Pippin" “rube" 
voice, Harlan pretended to buy the 
animals traveling with the Circus, 
so he could present them to the town 
for a “zoo-a-mo-logical park." 


V. Others Who Helped 

PARKE HUNTER, a versatile mu- 
sician, was not only a brilliant ban- 


joist but also played many other 
instruments. He assisted Len Spencer 
in several comic sketches, playing 
the banjo, violin, or something else, 
while Spencer did the talking. These 
included No. 8202, “The Arkansas 
Traveler" (Eugene A. Jaudas prob- 
ably played the fiddle in Spencer's 
four-minute record, No. 181, of the 
same skit), and No, 8361, “Making 
the Fiddle Talk." 

Hunter also played banjo in No. 
8844, “Down Tennesee Barn Dance," 
by the Edison Symphony Orchestra, 
in which Bieling, Macdonough, and 
Hooley sang. Another record in which 
he “picked" is No. 8772, “The Wan- 
derer's Return. ” Spencer and the Edi- 
son Male Quartet do the talking and 
singing. 

ADA JONES. It is likely that the 
phonograph's most popular comedi- 
enne assisted Len Spencer in a num- 
ber of records for which formal 
acknowledgement was not made. She 
sang part of “De Gospel Train Am 
Cornin' ” in No. 8975, “Parson Spen- 
cer's Discourse on Adam and Eve," 
and assisted in a remake of No. 8190, 
“Marty Maloney's Wake." Spencer, 
in turn, helped her in No. 9859, “All 
She Gets From the Iceman is Ice" 
and Amberol No. 54, “When Grand- 
ma Was a Girl." He impersonated 
an ice wagon driver and a street 
car conductor. 

CORINNE MORGAN, beginning in 
1902, was one of the few early wo- 
men singers who made satisfactoi'y 
records. Two of her three Gold Mould- 
ed cylinders had violin obligatos by 
Charles D'Almaine: No. 8499 r 
“Happy Days" and 8543, “Once in 
a While," 

“MOZARTO." A European vaude- 
ville entertainer whose specialty was 
playing two instruments at once. His 
name appeared with Spencer's on 
some of their cylinders, but he also 
played, unbilled, in No. 9815, “Si and 
Sis (the Musical Spoons)/' by Jones 
and Spencer. His stunts included 
blowing two clarinets simultaneously 
and playing two ocarinas in unison. 

BILLY MURRAY. “The King of 
Comic Song Singers,” as S. H. Dud- 
ley called him, made himself useful 
in many ways. On No. 9615, “Street 
Piano Medley," August Molinari was 
credited with manipulating the in- 
strument, but Murray, also known 
as “The Denver Nightingale," did 
the talking in Italian dialect. 

I wonder whether there really was 
an Italian musician named Molinari 
who went about with a street piano, 
and if so, whether he was the “Sig- 
nor Grinderino” and “Signor Hurdi- 
Gurdi" who made Victor and Colum- 
bia discs, respectively. I also have 
seen the name of P. Molinari in spme 
record catalog as a street piano 
operator, but can't remember which. 

VESS L. OSSMAN. “The Banjo 
King played accompaniments for sev- 
eral vocal records, but he was such 
a notable I think his name always 
was announced. These included No. 
7317, “All Coons Look Alike to Me” 
and No. 7779, “I've Got a White 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: 

EDISON MUSICIANS — Charles D'Almaine (left) did the fiddling in "Down at Finne- 
gan's Jamboree/' but the talking was by Edward Meeker. He also played violin obligatos 
to Corinne Morgan's contralto solos. This picture was taken in 1900. D'Almaine was smooth 
shaven in later life. 

Frederick W. Hager (center) was conductor of the Edison Concert Band, but had made 
violin solos on brown wax cylinders in the late 1890’s. He directed the band when it re- 
corded his popular Indian song, "Laughing Water" 

John Hazel (right) was Edison's staff cornet soloist. Hazel played a cornet obligato to 
a xylophone record by Albert Benzler. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT: 

THRiEE EDISON TENORS — English-born Edward Barrow, left, who made three Gold 
Moulded cylinders, was assisted by the Edison Male Quartet in his record of "Lorna." The 
Quartet also sang with Frederick H. Potter in his highly popular record of "Red Wing." 
Joe Maxwell (right), made several cylinders around 1910. He also wrote the song, "I've 
Got My Fingers Crossed/'which Byron G. Harlan recorded in 1905 with the help of "a 
group of children's voices." 


Man Working* for Me,” sung by 
Collins; No. 7665, “Negro Recol- 
lections,” by Collins and Harlan, and 
No. 8969, "My Little Dinah Lee,” by 
Bob Roberts. It is probably also he 
who is heard in No. 1117, Collins 
and Harlan's “When Uncle Joe Plays 
a Rag On His Old Banjo.” 

In the late 1890's, Prank C. Stan- 
ley played banjo accompaniments, 
under the name of George S. Wil- 
liams, for some of Collins 7 solos on 
brown wax cylinders, but I cannot 
find a list of them. 

STEVE PORTER. Although he 
specialized in Irish roles, Porter was 
almost as versatile a comedian as Len 
Spencer. He assisted' Spencer by im- 
personating an Irish woman in “Ped- 
ro' the Hand Organ Man .” And I 
wonder if Porter himself was helped 
by Stella Tobin in No. 9888, “He and 
She in Vaudeville,” Miss Tobin took 
part in Indestructible cylinder No. 818 
of the same skit. She is not mentioned 
on the Edison. 

PEERLESS QUARTET. I have said 
more than once in HOBBIES that 
“Characteristic Negro Medley” (Am- 
berol No. 431 and Blue Amberol No. 
1876) is probably the only record 
by the Peerless Quartet in which 
Henry Burr didn't sing. (Burr of 
course was known always on Edison 
cylinders as Irving Gillette.) 

The statement was made because 
someone wrote to the New Phonogram 
and asked the names of the artists 
in the record, and was told: “Mr. 
Campbell, Mr. Murray, Mr. Collins, 
and Mr. Stanley.” It looked as if 
Murray had been substituted for 
Burr because of his greater facility 
in comic Negro dialect. 

Since beginning this article, how- 
ever, I have played the record and 
found that Burr unmistakably ap- 
pears in it, although so does Murray. 
In fact, Burr does a bit of his fa- 
vorite stammering act in the talking- 
near the beginning. Murray appar- 
ently was called in as the “lead” to 
reinforce the quartet members, but 
Burr is still in the cast. 

PREMIER QUARTET. Since it 
was not organized until late in 1909, 
Billy Murray's Quartet did less in- 
cidental work in two-minute cylin- 
ders than in four, but it probably 
sang with Murray in No. 10213, 
“Take Me Up With You, Dearie,” 
and certainly did in No. 10281, “Fun- 
ny Nursery Rhymes,” and No. 10354, 
“He's a College Boy.” 

It also assisted Frederic H. Potter 
in No. 10452, “Goodbye, Betty 
Brown.” As I mentioned in my Au- 
gust, 1969, article, it is almost cer- 
tain that any Edison record made 
after 1909 by Murray, Ada Jones, 
Walter Van Brunt, or Will Oakland, 
which has the assistance of a “male 
chorus/' includes the Premier. 

The Quartet takes a prominent 
part in Amberol No. 361, “Darkies' 


Jubilee,” by the American Symphony 
Orchestra, and I think Ed Meeker 
is also included. 

GUS REED. I was surprised to 
learn recently that this splendid 
basso made one Amberol cylinder 
that was sold in England but not in 
the States. It was No. 12088, “The 
Song of the Turnkey,” from “Rob 
Roy,” and appeared in the English 
list for November, 1909. I wonder 
whether Reed made the record dur- 
ing a visit to England or whether 
Edison's British branch imported the 
moulds. If the latter, why was it 
never offered over here? 

JUNE ROSSMORE AND STELLA 
TOBIN. These ladies had two things 
in common: Both were better known 
as vaudeville singers than recording- 
artists, and both provided “child 
voices” in Gold Moulded cylinders by 
Byron G. Harlan. 


Miss Rossmore, who made only one 
solo cylinder (No. 10062, “I Don't 
Like You”) assisted in the refrain 
of No. 10151, “Schoolmates,” by 
Harlan. Earlier, Miss Tobin, who al- 
so made No. 9824, “Tipperary” and 
No. 9852, “Daddy's Little Tom-Boy 
Girl,” in addition to “Will He Ans- 
wer ‘Goo-Goo?'”, helped Harlan in 
No. 9834, “Hoo-oo! Ain't You Cornin' 
Out Tonight?” 

Stella Tobin, by the way, was the 
wife of the late Paul Southe, a vaude- 
ville comedian who made a few very 
poor Columbia discs. Like most 
vaudevillians, Southe could not make 
good records, and his Columbia A 800 
of “Cubanola Glide” was so bad it 
stayed in the catalog only a month 
before being remade by Collins and 
Harlan. Southe’s wife’s voice sounds 
to me much better on records than 
his own. 
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( Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists § 
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VICTOR RECORD SALES 

(From 1901 to 1942) 


1. Court Action Over Color 

From January 4 to Apidl 28, 1943, 
Hon. John M. Woolsey judge of the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit in New York, was 
occupied in hearing an interesting 
court action. 

The Radio Corporation of America, 
which had acquired the old Victor 
Talking Machine Company some 15 
years before, was seeking an order 
prohibiting the Columbia Recording- 
Corporation from issuing a 50-cent 
popular series record with a red label, 
and Decca Records, Inc. from making 
a 75-cent red label “Personality Se- 
ries” disc. 

RCA contended that because it had 
inaugurated the famous Victor Red 
Seal records in 1903, the fame and 
prestige of that series entitled Victor 
to the exclusive use of red as a label 
color, and maintained that people were 
buying the cheaper Deccas and Co- 
lumbias in the belief they were get- 
ting “genuine Red Seals”. This claim 
was made despite the introduction of 
evidence showing that scores of com- 
panies other than Victor had been 
using red labels throughout the Red 
Seal era. 

Judge Woolsey made it clear 
throughout the hearing that he con- 
sidered the RCA case flimsy. He re- 
ferred to “the judicial cliche that 
there can be no trademark in color.” 
When his decision was given he had 
no hesitation in finding against the 
plaintiff and ordering it to pay the 
defendant companies’ costs. 

An amusing incident occurred dur- 
ing the trial when Clifton Cooper, one 
of RCA’s lawyers, repeated an often- 
made but not strictly true argument: 

“It shows how valuable the Red 
Seal is that the greatest artists in 
the world insist on recording on it 
and won’t record on anything else.” 

The old Victor Company had con- 
tended the same thing in the acoustic 
era of recording, despite the easily 
ascertained fact that most of the ar- 
tists who made Red Seal records had 
performed at one time or another for 
other companies. 

In this instance, Judge Woolsey 
skeptically retorted: 

“There isn’t any artist great enough 
in the world, if he was offered ade- 
quate pay, who would not take any 
color record.” 


By JIM WALSH 


This was true, as anybody who 
knows recording artists well under- 
stands. It is the amount of payment 
rather than the color of label that 
determines whether a contract will be 
accepted. 

11. Victor Record Sales Chart 

I have mentioned this rather ridic- 
ulous court procedure because one of 
the curiosities of my collection of 
phonograph reference materials is a 
set of four volumes of arguments and 
evidence given during the hearing. 
And perhaps the most interesting- 
page of the entire collection is one 
on which RCA listed the sales of 
Victor records by classes from the 
beginning of the old Victor Talking 
Machine Company in 1901, through 
the first seven months of 1942, 

So far as I know, these figures 
never have been published, and I am 
certain they will be of great interest 
to collectors of old records. That is 
why I have decided to write this 
article discussing them. 

It will be impossible to mention 
each year’s sales totals in detail. I 
hope, however, I can obtain a clear 
facsimile of the page to be reprinted 
with what I write. 

For the years spanning 1901 
through half of 1942 a total sale 
of 797,437,131 Victor records was 
claimed. A few years later the billion 
mark was reached, and a special gold- 
plated record was pressed to com- 
memorate it. 

One side was supposed to be “Stars 
and Stripes Forever March”, played 
by Sousa's Band, but the wrong mat- 
rix was picked up. The result was a 


pressing of Vess L. Ossman’s banjo 
rendition of “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden”, 
from one of the oldest masters still 
left in the Victor vaults. 

It is not clear whether the 1901 
totals included the entire year or 
merely the three-month period, from 
October, 1901, when Eldridge R. John- 
son founded the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company, to the end of that 
year. In view of the small aggregate, 
256,908, followed by the much higher 
total, 1,696,296 for 1902, the latter 
assumption seems more likely. 


jY'e'lpT 

VOD-V1L QUARTETS: 
Records & Illustrated Sheets 

I’m writing a discography and short biog- 
raphy of the quartets that predated the So- 
ciety for the Preservation and En con rage men t 
of Barber Shop Quartet Singing In America — 
started In 1938. 

Need info on the following groups in form 
of newspaper clippings, records, sheets, music- 
etc. : Aeolian, American, A&P Gypsies, Am- 
phion, Apollo, Aristocrats, Avon Comedy Four, 
Blue Dandies, Binghamton Kiwanis Quartet, 
Broadway. Brunswick, Cameo Male Quartet, 
Chicago Glee Club Quartet, College Four, Clo- 
ver Quartet, Columbia SLellar, Criterion, Deep 
River Boys. Diplomats, Edison Quartet, Cities 
Service Quartet, Elm City Four. Empire Stat- 
ers. Eton Boys, Harmonizers, Haydn, Heidle- 
berg. Imperial. Invincible, Knickerbocker, Met- 
tropiltan, Merrymakers, 

National Male Quartet. National Music Lov- 
ers Stellar Quartet, Orpheus, Peerless, Eton 
Boys. Premier, Quixy Four. Revelers, Shannon. 
Southern, Sportsmen, Sterling, Universal. 
Church City Four. That Quartette, Stanford 
Four, Electric City, The Big Four. 

DON DONAHUE 
65 Mountain Ave. 

Cedar Knolls, N.J. 07927 
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Music Hexes 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED ACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and Pm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those that know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and bird cage bellows restored and birds refeathered. 

Barrington - GEORGE A. BIDDEN - Rhode Island 
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Ymr 

1901 

1902 

19©5 

1 ** 

1909 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1909 

1910 
1911 
1918 
>1913 
WM 
1913-*) 
1916 
1917 
1916-*) 
1919-*) 
19*0-* 
19*1-* 
19**-*) 

ST 

1985 

1986 

wu) 

19M-.) 

19SM>) 

19J1-*) 

19V-*) 

1953-«) 

19J4-*) 

19 ::-*) 

•W6-«) 

1937-*) 

1958-*) 

) 

194j-«) 

49*1-) 


w — a 


506,312 

4o6,joe 

555,560 

1,096,680 
1,197 ,606 
817,671 
722, 0J7 
932,96s 
966,895 
1,625,666 
1,727 ,296 

KSjB 
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SALES CHART. This is the chart, depicting the year by year sale of Victor records, 
that was introduced as evidence in RCA's 1943 court action against Columbia and Decca, 


III. Onward and Upward — Until 1908 

One thing publication of the chart 
will do is dispel some common mis- 
conceptions about the trend of record 
sales from the turn of the century. 
Writer after writer has said that, 
prior to 1900, the cylinder record 
dominated the field, but that from 
1900 on, the disc began to take over, 
moved steadily forward with greater 
sales every year, and the cylinder 
went immediately into a decline. Such 
statements simply aren’t so. 

It is true that Victor record sales 
showed a progressively upward trend 
from 1901 until, strangely, a peak 
was reached in 1907. That was a year 
with a severe panic. But sales dropped 
off sharply in 1908* and the 1907 
level was not regained until 1912, 

From that time the trend was up- 
ward again until the nation became 
involved in World War I. Then the 


greater part of the Victor manufac- 
turing plant was used for making 
submarine detectors and other War 
work. 

With the end of the War, a remark- 
able new high level was set in 1921. 
Competition of the radio resulted then 
in a downward trend. 

It was not until 1941 that the 1921 
total again was equalled or beaten. 
Even then nearly half of the sales 
were of the 35 -cent Bluebird disc. 

In considering Victor sales for 1901, 
I find myself puzzled by one thing. 
Records in those days were almost 
entirely single-sided and seven inches 
in size, though a small quantity of 
10-inch Monarchs may be included in 
the total. But since there were no 
Red Seals and no Purple and Blue 
labels, what sort of record was in- 
cluded under the heading of “12,845 
miscellaneous ?” 

It is odd, too, to find that the sale 


of Black Label records, which were 
always Victor’s mainstay “bread and 
butter” line, dropped from 1,611,451 in 
1902 to 1,561,422 in 1903. Perhaps the 
introduction of Red Seals had some- 
thing to do with the lower 1903 black 
label total. 

That first year’s Red Seal sales fig- 
ure was 306,312 — a respectable total 
considering how much the records 
cost. The average man, with a weekly 
income of $7.50 to $15, wasn’t buying 
Red Seal records, one of which would 
cost him two or three days’ pay. 

Again there is a mystery as to what 
the “miscellaneous” series included, 
with 98,302 of these being* listed for 
1903. Victor controlled Zon-o-phone 
records, but I imagine their accounts 
were kept separately. 

Total record sales for 1905 were 
3,565,679, but 1906 and 1907 really 
saw a jump, I think I know why. On 
December 1, 1905, both Victor and 
Columbia reduced the price of their 
10-inch, single-faced Black Label rec- 
ords from $1 to 60 cents, and of the 
12-inch from $1.50 to $1. 

This lower price made it possible 
for more people to buy more records. 
The aggregate shot up to 7,051,775 in 
1906, and 7,686,709 in 1907. On the 
other hand, there was no over-all 
reduction in Red Seal prices, but their 
sales increased in the same proportion 
as the Black Labels — from 555,540 in 
1905 to 1,197,604 in 1907. 

Perhaps the gain was caused larg- 
ely by increased factory facilities. We 
know Mr. Johnson constantly was 
adding to the record pressing plant, 
as well as to the remainder of the 
Victor organization. 

But why did record sales drop in 
1908 to 5,248,147, nearly 2.5 million 
less than in 1907, then take another 
tumble to 4,639,463 in 1909? In 1910 
things were better, with 5,988,004; 
1911 was still better with 6,205,929; 
and 1912 finally surpassed 1907 with 
9,150,374. From then on, with the 
dancing craze getting under way, rec- 
ords were needed for home dancing, 
so they went up and up until 1918. 

Going back to 1908, my guess is 
that Columbia’s action in converting 
its entire “popular” catalog to double- 
faced records had something to do 
with the decline in Victor sales. On 
October 25, Victor, to meet competi- 
tion, issued its first list of 100 10-inch 
and 25 12-inch double-faced records. 
However I understand they asked 
dealers to do their best not to sell 
them, and explained: "We don’t want 
to sell double-faced records, but we 
want to keep Columbia from selling 
theirs.” 

Apparently, the Columbia move had 
taken Victor by surprise, just as Edi- 
son, it seems, had been caught off 
guard half a dozen years before when 
Columbia cut the price of its 2-minute 
cylinders from 50 cents to 25 cents 
in a vain effort to outsell Edison. 

On October 31, 1908, a trade paper.. 
The Musical Age, y commented on the 
feud that Columbia's price-cutting 
had set off when 10-inch double-faced 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Columbias sold for 65 cents, against 
60 cents for a single-faced Victor) : 

“Today we doubt if there is a single 
talking machine owner in the United 
Stales who does not know that he can 
get a double-sided record for practically 
fiie same price he was paying for a single 
disc. 

“This brings about a peculiar condition: 
The dealer in Victor machines and rec- 
ords is instructed to meet this competi- 
tion with the 125 double-faced records 
just issued by the Victor Company, but 
in the same breath is instructed not to 
push them. Reliance, of course, is placed 
by the Victor Company in the single-disc 
records, large stocks of which are held 
by every Victor jobber and dealer. 

“As the situation eccists today it 
appears that the Columbia Company 
has the whip hand, and that the scope 
of the Company must be immensely 
broadened in the neon' future ” 

Perhaps that last paragraph, which 
I have placed in italics, is the answer 


to the problem. With its usual proud 
attitude of being beyond competition, 
Victor refused to meet Columbia’s 
double-faced prices but charged 7 5 
cents for a 10-inch record and $1.25 
for a 12-inch. (Columbia’s 12-inch 
were $1.) , 

It may be, as The Musical Age 
said, that, for a time, Columbia ac- 
quired “the whip hand.” 

From 1908 to 1912 Columbia sales 
may have been greater than Victor’s, 
despite the belief, held today invar- 
iably that Columbia was an “also- 
ran.” Considering the fact that Co- 
lumbias were pressed under perhaps 
50 different labels — Standard, United, 
Harmony, Diamond, Oxford, Lakeside, 
Thomas and innumerable others it 
doesn’t appear especially improbable. 

IV. Cylinder Versus Disc 
Meanwhile what of the belief that, 
throughout the early 1900’s, the disc 
record was driving the cylinder to 
the wall? 

There is no doubt that during those 



FABULOUS ITALIAN TENOR. ENRICO CARUSO for many years dominated Victor’s 
Red Seal catalog of great opera singers. This photo was published in ’The Voice of 
the Victor’shortly after the tenor’s death in August, 1921. 


years many small cylinder manufac- 
turing companies, as well as many 
disc concerns, were forced out of 
business. It is also true that Columbia 
found it increasingly impossible to 
compete effectively against the bet- 
ter quality Edison cylinders, and gave 
up the fight in January, 1909, rather 
than try to buck Edison’s new 4- 
minute Amberol cylinder. 

But Edison was not suffering any 
decrease in business. Like Victor, it 
constantly was building factory addi- 
tions. In November, 1904, Edison is- 
sued no new monthly record supple- 
ment as it was trying to catch up 
on back orders for cylinders already 
in the catalog. 

By 1906, the inventor’s Company 
was according to its own figures, 
turning out 1,000 phonographs each 
day, and about 100,000 cylinders six 
days a week. A few years later this 
asserted total had grown to 1,500 
phonographs daily and 150,000 rec- 
ords. 

In 1910, totals of more than 50 
million records, and nearly half a 
million phonographs a year were 
claimed. Such totals make Victor’s 
1910 record sales of a little less than 
6 million seem small by comparison. 
They certainly do not substantiate 
the belief that the disc remorselessly 
was putting an end to the cylinder 
and that Victor was a colossus be- 
striding the record business. 

I admit I am somewhat skeptical 
about these Edison statements. Cer- 
tainly, I do not believe the American 
people were buying' 50 million Edison 
cylinders and half a million Edison 
phonographs a year. 

The Edison factory, however, made 
records for virtually the entire world. 
Thus the quoted figures, which ap- 
peared in American publications and 
the Sound Wave in England, may 
have been on a world-wide basis. 

In offering cylinder records and 
phonographs, Edison, of course, was 
sponsoring a much lower-priced line 
than the disc. Therefore, it may be 
that, in spite of the greater sales 
volume, the cash return from the sale 
of Edison instruments and cylinders 
was not as great as that of Victor’s 
from a smaller unit business. 

Obviously, it can’t be denied that 
the cylinder business did decline, as 
time went on, until it had dwindled 
to almost nothing by its last year, 
1929. It probably was on the down- 
grade in 1910, for Edison already had 
begun experimenting with the Dia- 
mond Disc, although the factory 
worked day and night shifts, six days 
a week, to meet the demand. 

My own feeling is that Edison 
doomed the cylinder when he intro- 
duced the 4-minute Amberol. It re- 
quired a special gear shift and a new 
reproducing point for it to be played 
on an ordinary cylinder machine. 

Customers had been clamoring for 
a longer record, but probably the vast 
majority of owners of old instruments 
didn’t bother to buy attachments to 
convert their machines for playing 
the new records. These soon wore out 
because the grooves were too close 
together. 

Owners realized that, with a disc 
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RED SEAL STAR. JOHN McCORMACK 
was born in Athlone, Ireland, but was of 
Scotch descent. He was probably the most 
popular of Victor's Red Seal singers dur- 
ing the acoustic recording period, This 
photo is one that was sent to persons who 
wrote to Victor to praise McCormack's 1925 
and 1926 radio programs. 


machine, all you had to do to play 
any size record was to put it on the 
turntable and lower a needle. There 
was none of this gear shift, special 
reproducer business. 

Too, Edison had begun to meet 
bothersome competition from the In- 
destructible and U.S. Everlasting Rec- 
ords. These virtually were unbreak- 
able and unwearable, whereas the 
Edison cylinders were fragile, easily 
could be broken by dropping or push- 
ing them too far onto the mandrel, 
and they were subject to considerable 
wear. 

This led Edison, in October, 1912, 
to introduce his Blue Amberol Cylin- 
der, which was better than its com- 
petitors, but required a special dia- 
mond point to be played properly. 
Again, innumerable owners of cylin- 
der machines just didn't bother to 
make the change over, and when Edi- 
son quit making records for 2-minute 
phonographs a vast percentage of his 
business was lost. 

As an example of how the cylinder 
business declined: at the height of the 
wax 2-minute vogue, the factory 
kept a reserve of 2 million records 
in stock. By 1916, only Blue Amberols 
were being made, and the reserve was 
down to 400,000— a fifth of the for- 
mer total. Yet, even in 1918, during 
World War I, an Edison spokesman 
said the factory was more than a 
million records behind in filling orders 
for Blue Amberols, and the demand 
was increasing. 

However, by 1923, cylinder sales 
were so badly on the wane the price 


was dropped from 60 cents to 35 
cents in a desperate effort to stimu- 
late business, and the factory began 
to fill direct mail orders from rural 
customers instead of relying on local 
dealers. 

Even so, it is abundantly clear the 
disc records, and particularly Victor 
records, did not start to knock out the 
cylinder from the very beginning of 
the 20th Century. , 

V. Some Red Seal Surprises 

One of the most interesting features 
of the Victor sales chart is the column 
devoted to the sale of the higher- 
priced Red Seals records by opera 
singers, famous pianists, violinists, 
and other celebrated artists. The chart 
contains a good many surprises. 

Most lovers of "classical” music do 
not realize that Victor's Red Seal 
business never was a paying proposi- 
tion, and that losses on its operation 
were charged off to the advertising- 
account. There perhaps were a dozen 
or so highly paid singers and virtuo- 
sos who made money for Victor de- 
spite their expensive contracts, but 
the remainder were carried at a loss. 

Everybody, of course, knows that 
Enrico Caruso was one of Victor's 
great Red Seal money-makers. How- 
ever, John McCormack's discs prob- 
ably outsold Caruso's, partly because 
they were cheaper and partly because 
they were sung mostly in English. 
They were largely favorite old ballads 
and Irish songs, and had a greater 
mass appeal than operatic arias in 
Italian and other foreign languages. 

Alma Gluck also specialized in 
sweetly sentimental ballads. Her rec- 
ord No. 74420, "Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginny,” another big seller, is 
said to have been the first Red Seal 
to sell more than a million copies. 
Tetrazzini and Galli-Gurci were tops 
among coloratura sopranos. 

Fritz Kreisler's and Mischa Elman's 
violin solos of simple, melodious 
pieces Like "Humoresque” and "The 
Meditation from ‘Thais,’ ” always met 
with a ready sale. And there were a 
few other profitable artists. But 
mostly the Red Seals didn't pay their 
way. 

Eldridge R. Johnson's attitude to- 
wards records of this type was exactly 
opposite to that of Thomas A. Edison. 
Johnson was willing to lose money on 
the sale of Red Seals for the sake 
of prestige and effective advertising. 

Edison staided out making a great 
many "celebrity” records on his Dia- 
mond Discs. But when he found he 
was losing money he reduced that 
type of recording to a minimum and 
frankly admitted he wasn't interested 
in selling good music at a loss. The 
same attitude had been taken by Ed- 
ward D. Easton, president of Colum- 
bia, when his series of records by 
famous operatic stars in 1903 was a 
financial failure. 

Victor's Red Seal sales passed the 
million point in 1906 with 1,098,680. 
but by 1908 the decline in sales had 
begun and they were down to 817,671. 
The million mark was not attained 
again until 1912, when 1,425,646 was 
reached. There was a terrific increase 



BIG BLUE LABEL SELLER. OLIVE KUNE 
was one of Victor's best selling artists on 
double-faced Blue Label records. Her big- 
gest hit combined ''An Old-Fashioned Gar- 
den” and 'The Japanese Sandman.” She 
autographed this photo in 1969 to Quentin 
Riggs. 


by 1915, up to 4,054,947. 

In 1918, a year when fewer records 
were being produced, the total went 
to nearly 5,800,000 as compared to 
almost 4,324,000 the year before. On 
the other hand, Black Label records, 
which had sold over 22 million in 1917, 
dropped to just over 14 million. 

This is puzzling,. Perhaps it can 
be accounted for on the assumption 
that the factory had large stocks of 
Red Seals on hand, and dealers, des- 
perate because they couldn't get as 
many popular records as they needed, 
decided to try to sell Red Seals in- 
stead. 

There was a big gain in Red Seal 
sales in 1919-20, and in 1921 the total 
went to a new high figure that would 
remain for years to come, 12,194,212. 
No doubt this increase was caused 
largely by Victoi-'s having drastically 
reduced the price of most of the 
single-faced Red Seals in 1919, and by 
dealers ordering heavily of records the 
factory could not produce in war- 
times. 

But how are we to account for the 
drop in 1922 to 6,023,014 — less than 
half the 1921 figure? True, radio was 
■beginning to be talked about widely, 
but few homes had it — certainly not 
enough to cause such a drastic re- 
duction. 

In September, 1923, Victor, appar- 
ently alarmed by radio competition 
and the decline in Red Seal sales, of- 
fered them for the first time in 
double-faced combinations, at great 
savings. The sales went up slightly 
for the year to 6,318,070. But alas! 
in 1924 they were only a little more 
than 5 million. 

In 1925 Victor began to sponsor 
radio broadcasts by John McCormack, 
Lucrezia Bor-i, Frances Alda, and oth- 
er Red Seal stars on the theory that 
hearing these singers on the air would 
induce listeners to buy their records. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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‘Tis evening from “The Queen of 
Spades,” in which Miliza again sings 
a duet with herself, only to find out 
once more why this LP had to wait so 
long on my shelves to be reviewed. 

To begin with, of the 3 stanzas in 
the Lisa-Pauline meditation upon the 
beauty of nightfall, only 2 custom- 
arily are given. For some reason, 
each is done here twice, and this 
version becomes a 4-stanza drag. 

Also, the accompaniment of repeat- 
ed inverted chords has been changed, 
into appreggios for the greater part. 
I could not even recognize the in- 
strumental introduction when it be- 


gan. 

Further, in the score Lisa and 
Pauline have different musical lines 
throughout the duet. Instead, while 
Miliza-Lisa’s principal melody is fol- 
lowed to perfection, Miliza-Pauline’s 
harmonizing is mostly unison singing 
one octave lower. 

And in addition, the turn by the 
two voices in the Finale is not ex- 
ecuted in full, as required. 

I can just picture the face of Mar- 
garet Eichenwald, creator of Prilepa 
in “The Queen of Spades” at the 
Bolshoy and my vocal teacher, had 
she heard these innovations! 

Next, I sought solace in Joan of 
Arc's poignant Farewell, but found 
more liberties. The aria is sung 
minus its dramatic recitative and mid- 
dle section, with only touching adieus 
left for the artist to interpret. And 
that she does very admirably. 

Then I went on through “The Gypsy 
Baron’ ’and one more Farewell in “La 
Traviata,” to the “Nightingale and 
the Rose,” another of those Oriental 
cantilenas in which Miliza so em- 
inently excels. 

Here darling William is in all his 
glory. His impersonation of the 
nightingale is very pretty indeed, but 
had Rimskiy-Korsakov wanted a bird 
in this song, I’m sure he would have 
indicated it. 


Dear me, with all the space I used 
up on subjects that interested me 
most, all I can do now is give the 
contents of the remaining 2 LP’s with 
only an over-all comment for each. 

NIGHT IN VIENNA WITH JOHANN 
STRAUSS — Stereo 933: 

Side I — 1, The Beautiful Blue Danube 
2. A Night in Venice. 

Side If — 1. DIE FEEDERMAUS: Klangre 
der Heimat 2. Die FEEDERMAUS: Ex- 
cerpts 3. DIE FEEDERMAUS: Mein Herr 
Marquis 4. DER ZTGEUNERBARON: 
Wedding Cake Polka, which is in Russian. 
All in German on both sides, except the 
Wedding Cake Polka, which is in Russian 
Miliza’s all-around excellence in 
these numbers shows that she still 
is unrivaled in this field. For ad- 
mirers of Johann Strauss’ lilting 
tunes, the above record is a must. 


DIVINE MUSIC— Stereo 966: 

Side T— ■ 1. ORFEO ED EURTDICE: Che 
puro ciel! (Gluck-in German) 2. Two 
Worlds (Offenbach -in German) 3. Ave 
Maria (Gounod-in Latin) 4. Stille Nacht 
(Gruber). 

Side IT— 1. MESSIAH: He shall feed his 
flock (Handel -in German) 2. Panis An- 
gelicas (Franck-in Latin) 3. Ave Verum 
(Mozart -in Latin) 4. Open My Eyes 
(Scott). 


Apparently this album was meant 
to represent music of a more or le*s 
religious nature, although how “Or- 


pheus in Hades” in Offenbach’s “Two 
Worlds” can be considered as such, 
I’ll never know. The last song is 
dedicated fervently to “The Whole 
Woi'ld” by Miliza Korjus. 
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The house organ, The Voice of the 
Victor , was filled with copies of let- 
ters from ecstatic tuners-in, asking 
for the good work to continue. 

But most of these appreciative souls 
seemed to take their gratitude out in 
listening and didn’t buy records. The 
1925 Victor Red Seal sales were only 
3,921,784 — this despite the lower- 
priced, double-faced combinations. 

One element in the downward trend 
may have been the fact that Victor 
had authorized dealers to clear out 
single-faced Red Seals at low prices — 
65 cents for a 10-inch and 90 cents 
for a 12-inch. Many customers may 
have preferred buying the cut-rate 
old discs which were already in stock 
and would not count as records sold 
by the factory during the year. 

VI. Red Seals in the Electric Era 

Mid-1925 brought the Orthophonic 
Victrola and electric recording. This 
generally is believed to have caused 
a great renaissance in American in- 
terest in “classical” music and the 
sale of Red Seal records. 

For the first time it became pos- 
sible to give reasonably adequate re- 
recordings of symphony orchestras 
and to make piano records that called 
into play the full resources of the 
keyboard. The Phano graph Monthly 
Review , which was founded in 1926, 
proclaimed that the nation was being 
swept by a demand for high-class 
recordings by the greatest artists, and 
sales were increasing by “leaps and 
bounds.” 

But again it just wasn’t so. True, 
the novelty of the Orthophonic and 
electric recording did cause Red Seal 
sales to reach nearly 5 million in 
1926. But the novelty wore off and 
in 1927 they were down to less than 
3 million. A year later, despite the 
greatly lowered prices and double- 
faced combinations, they were only 
2,921,414, and, this seems almost in- 
credible, in 1929 were just a little 
over 2 million fewer Red Seals than 
had been sold, single-faced, in 1914, 
at much higher prices. 

I remember how incredulous I was 
when an Edison jobber told me in 1929 
that “nobody ever made any money 
out of classical records” and that 
Victor’s Red Seal department always 
had opei'ated at a loss. 

“But,” I objected, “surely sales are 
going up now, with all the great sym- 
phony orchestras recording and better 
records all the way around!” 

“Son,” the jobber said, with a smile 
of pity for my misguided juvenile ig- 
norance, “they’re nothing like what 
they used to be. Victor’s not even 
selling as many Red Seals as they did 
15 years ago.” 

How he knew I don't know, but he 
did know. 


From 1929 until 1933, as we all 
know, the depression caused the rec- 
ord business to go into a tailspin. 
The sales for 1932 were only 305,876 
Red Seal, 2,465,013 Black Label, and 
348,160 miscellaneous — which included 
Blue Label and a few odds and ends. 

Throughout the period of the sales 
chart, the sale of Red Seals was es- 
timated to average 16 to 18 per cent 
of the total (nowadays “classical” rec- 
ords account for only about 5 per cent 
of the various companies’ sales 
totals), and Blue, Purple, and other 
miscellaneous labels, 5 per cent. 

Harry Lauder was one of the best 
selling Blue Label performers. Others 
were Olive ICline, Elsie Baker, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Lucy Isabelle Marsh, 
Royal Dadmun, Lambert Murphy. 
“Ollie” says the combination of “The 
Japanese Sandman” and “An Old- 
Fashioned Garden” brought her more 
royalties than any other record.) 

Victor’s 1932 sales total for all 
classes of records was only 3,119,049 
— less than the figure for 1905. In 
1933 it went up to 3,635,713, but this 
was largely because 678,469 of the 
35-cent Bluebird records, introduced 
that 5 r ear, were included. Take away 
the Bluebirds, and the Victor sales 
were less than in 1932. 

But from 1933 the trend was up- 
ward again, and, as you can see, re- 
mained that way through the life of 
the chart — that is, through July, 1942. 
A great deal of the gain, however, 
was attributable to the lower priced 
Bluebirds. 

Why did Victor's Red Seal sales 
fall off so drastically in the early 
electric era? There may be several 
reasons. For one thing, most record- 
ings of complete symphonies were 
made in Europe, and the rejuvenated 
Columbia Company again got the 
jump on Victor by importing large 
numbers of such records from its 
English affiliate. Brunswick also im- 
ported foreign matrices. Such compe- 
tition may have cut deeply into Vic- 
tor’s business. 

For another thing, most of the Red 
Seal singers with huge popular fol- 
lowings were dead, past their prime, 
or inactive. Caruso was gone, Mc- 
Cormack’s electric recordings didn’t 
have the vogue of his acoustics; 
Schumann-Heink was “over the hill,” 
and Galli-Curci was peaking out. 

Too, the electric process put what 
the Phonograph Monthly Review 
called “an almost unbearable edge” 
on the voice of many singers. Law- 
rence Tibbett’s “Pagliacci Prologue” 
was singled out as an especially glar- 
ing example of this objectionable 
quality. 

And, more and more, the average 
man or woman who just wanted to 
hear a tune without the trouble of 
cranking a phonograph and changing 
a needle or going to the expense of 
buying records, was turning- to radio. 
This trend continued until “juke 
boxes” made recorded music enthus- 
iasts of a new generation of young- 
sters. 

And now, in the year 1971, the rec- 
ord business is again in a precarious 
condition. More discs — 45’s and 33- 
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RPM's — are being made than ever 
before, but Variety estimates only 
about 5 per cent sell enough to cover 
production costs. 

Dealers, who, in the old days of 
78-RPM's were allowed to return for 
credit 5 or 10 per cent of their unsold 
records once or twice a year, now 
have a 100 per cent return privilege. 
And, according to Variety, one com- 
pany almost went broke last year 
when it was swamped at one time by 
18 million dollars worth of returned 
discs. 

Moreover, with tape cassettes al- 
ready competing for the buyer's dol- 
lars and television playbacks just a 
matter of time, the record business 
again seems headed for hard times. 

Meanwhile I hope this survey of 
long-ago Victor record “sales trends” 
has proved both interesting and en- 
lightening. 

THE END 

• ^ £ l£j. 

DOLLS 

(Continued from page 40) 

Collectors are able, from time to 
time, to find- characters from the 



Schoenhut doll from the collection of 
Frances Merrlt Boudey. 


— Photo by St, Joseph's Portrait Studio , 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Schoenhut circus. Sometimes lucky 
collectors find the whole circus. We 
understand one sold recently for as 
much as $300 for a complete set. 

At the time of Teddy Roosevelt's 
exploits in Africa, Schoenhut pro- 
duced a likeness of the great “rough 
rider,” and also many jungle animals. 

Collectors who specialize in baby 
dolls will enjoy the carved wooden 
babies of Schoenhut which were so 
popular in the early 1920s. There 
are many little girl and boy dolls of 
the “teens and twenties” of this cen- 
tury. 

The accompanying photographic 
print by Joseph of St. Petersburg, 
shows dolls which belong to Frances 
Merritt Bowdey (Mrs. John A. Bow- 
dey). They are typical. The dolls 
are beautifully and authentically cos- 
tumed. They represent the period of 
dolls about 1911-1912. 

For further information about 
Schoenhut dolls see the Coleman book, 
“Encyclopedia of Dolls.” 


IRENE M. SIMMERS 

P.O. Box 151 Ocala, Fla. 32070 

Phone : (004) 022-0792 


TOOTHPICKS: 

Clear anvil. 2 1 / 8 ". $S, 

Canary Top Hat. hobnail w/ vaseline brim, 
$6,50. 

Cobalt blue Top Hat Ashtray. $4. 

Clear, stippled, panel bucket Ashtrav, 2 Vi", 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Scottie Candy Container. $4.50. 

4 -footed Sauce or Honey Dishes, 3 !4", pressed 
lacy pattern. Each. $3. 

Spoon Holder. D & B scalloped base, plain 
bowl w /etched flower (no harm chip one 
scallop). $6.50. 

ABC Plate, 6>4", scalloped beaded edge, flow- 
er center (chip one scallop), $5. 

Amber D&B w/crossbar tp. CIV' sq. Bowl, 
some edge roughness-, so. $10. 

•I dark. Flow Blue, 6" Plates “Waldorf,’' ea., 
$5.00. 

2 light Flow Blue, Sauce Dishes. “Paris.” ea. . 
$2.50. 

Same pattern. Cup & Saucer. $$, 

Same pattern, Saucer only, $2.50. 

Same pattern. 6 TV'. Plates (2), ea.. $4. 

Same but small chip on rim. $3. 

CtJPS & SAUCERS: 

Large size, ai lover old lustre, fluted with 
scalloped edge. Germany, $8. 

Large size, stippled bkgd. w/much gold decor. 

ss.oo. 

HP pink flowers. “Forget-Me-Nots,” in gold, 
(hairline) no mk. except numbers. $5. 

HP thin porcelain Nippon (rising sun) small, 
deep orange flowers $4. 

HP thin porcelain Nippon (rising sun) shaded 
yellow bkgd. , house & trees, etc.. $4. 

HP Nippon, large pink roses, $3. 

Child’s Set, 6 C/S, !Vix2'\ rainbow iridescent 
w /pretty flowers, Germany. $10. 

HP Nippon Hair Receiver, pink blossoms (no 
harm inside rim chip), $5. 

Porcelain Pitcher. 4", embossed leaves & flow- 
ers. pretly pink & yellow daintv flower 
decor. $4. 

PORCELAIN PLATES: 


8%". Austria, dainty, HP pink & vellow roses, 
embossed rim. $4, 

Haviland, deep, HP violets, emhossed 
scalloped rim. $6. 

6". Germany. HP pink roses on shaded green 
& brown mat finish. $4. 

0". Germany. HP white tulips, shaded green 
lustre bkgd.. $3. 


OH" HP Nippon, lakeside scene, shaded yellow 
_ bkgd., $3. 

6 HP Nippon, flower wreath, yellow roses, 


7V4", HP Nippon, lakeside scene, shaded lav- 
ender & green, $3.50. 


S", HP Nippon, lakeside scene, yellow, blue 
& lavender, $4. 


Parcel post & insurance extra, (Please send 
enough). Satisfaction guaranteed. jeml 



Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements. 


MART WANTED 


WAMTED: Obsolete or broken cameras. Paying 
$2 and up. We also pay shipping. No recent box 
comeros, olease. Also encyclopedia Briitanicas. — 
E. Romney. Forest City, N.C, 28043 te 1 632 


WANTED: Old country store items: Adv.^ signs, 
cannisters. barrels, mdse, display, coffee grinders, 
o : l lamps, show-case, etc., or what have you. — 
Rowe- Mar.se Emporium & Country Store, Clifton, 
NJ. 07012 my 1 2489 1 


MART FOR SALE 


For Sale: Cigarette lighter collec- 
tion approximately 700 lighters. Some 
date back to late 1800’s up to modern 
lighters. Also one of a kind hand- 
made lighters including microscope, 
glass, bolt, lighters and other odd 
table and pocket lighters. Gall or 
write — R. Ferraro, 310 Westminster 
PL, Lodi, NJ. 478-3659. jel006 

PLAY POKER electronic slot machine. Deals new 
hand every time handle pulled, $5.95 postpaid. 
Dealers hurry! Details, SASE. — Rosato, 3438 
Newton CL, Fremont, Calif, 94538 au3004 


CIVIL WAR PRINTS — Original pages Harpers 
Weekly and other illustrated periodicals 1850 to 
1900 all states and areas. Send $1 for 2 full page 
Civil War reprints and catalog of originals. — 
Waterfront Galleries, P.O. Box 1008, Pensacola. 
Fla. 32502 iel2l3 


ENGINE rebuilding chemically. Motaloy re- 
plates rings, valves, cylinders. Add to gas. Life- 
time treatment $5.98. Details SASE. — Rosato, 
34338 Newton Cb, Fremont, Calif. 94536 au3863 


1,000 GUMMED address labels $1. Free gift in- 
cluded — Rosato, 34333 Newton Cb, Fremont, 
Calif. 94536 ou3042 




JO'S & TOMMY'S ANTIQUES 
660 Nohlett St. StcphenvlIIe, Tex. 70401 

Rhone: (817) 905-4798 
DISPERSAL OF PRIVATE COLT JECTION 


More choice examples of art glass, fine por- 
celain & dolls. ALL SALES FINAL. AH proof 
unless noted. SASE with all corespondence. 
Trans, extra. Color photos $1. A personal visit 
will be well worth your time. 

PLEASE NOTE: From April ad, p. 120, follow- 
ing items still va liable: Nos. 3 (Webb Brides 
Basket). 4 (Moser Vases) & 7 (Parlnn-Bisqiie 
Bonnet Doll). 

1. ENGLISH EPERGNE. green opalescent, 3 
lilies with applied rigaree, 2 twisted crystal 
arms w. hanging baskets. 10" center bowl, 
overall 22" t. Pictured on cover of Lager- 
berg’s “British Glass” $165, 

2. STEUBEN VASE, fan shape, topaz lo 
fiery opal., topaz foot. S" t., HH8" fan 
spread. Lovely, unsgd, $47.50. 

3. NORTHWOOD'S (unsgd.) GREEN OPAL. 
DRAPE, water set. Ruffled top pitcher & 

5 tumblers. Beaut, set. minor roughness 
underneath few tumblers from use set $110. 

4. MIDWESTERN AMRERXNA Celery Tray, 
“Pineapple & Fan” pat. by Higbee. Saw- 
tooth rim. Unusual, $55. 

5. MT. WASH. ACID FIN. BURMESE LILY. 
12*Yi" t. Photo available. 

6. FIREGLOW VASE, ‘warm peach” glossy 
fin., magnificent enamel decor. Dutch 
scene, berries, huge autumn leaves, gold, 
etc. 12*/j" t., 4 \a" rim. Gorgeous! $65. 

7. R.S. PRUSSIA (R.M.): 10" open-handled 
eakeplate, unusual fruit center; pears, 
grapes, plums, “shadow cherries & Ives. 
$78. Large WATER PITCHER, shaded 
emer., huge molded poppies arnd. top & 
base, rococo handle, open red roses in 
profusion, mouth-watering! $225. 

8. ROYAL BAYREUTH extra-rare figural 
poppy cracker jar. White w. green high- 
lights, lavish gold, satin-pcarlized. Leaf 
feet, stem finiab Exquisite. Unmkd. $125. 

9. DOLLS: 21" blsq. hd, A.M. Ger. shldr.- 
hd. on kid body. blsq. hds. Sip. bm. eyes, 
molded eyebrows, new wig. beaut, face 

6 coloring, wine velvet dress $70; 16" 

baby girl, blsq. hd. 12" circum, mkd. 
“ABG” (Alt, Beck. & Gottschalck) . sip. 
blue eyes, blonde wig, compo. body w. 
curved legs, adorable face, orig. clothes, 
$95.00. 

10. SGD. FRENCH BRONZE «fc MARBLE 
GARNITURE, clock & 2 covered urns. 
Excel!, detail on girl figurine. Sgd. “F. 
Moreau,” also Inscribed 'La Fontaine, 
Auxs Mesanges Medal 'd Or.” Photo 
available. Set $400. jec 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


OiRSNNE MORGAN 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 



VIVACIOUS CONTRALTO— This photo 
of Corinne Morgan is reprinted from the 
English edition of the Edison Phono- 
graphic Monthly for September, 1907. 
She was then 32. 


WILLIAM M. WARD 

2110 Elm Ave. Rapid City, S. Dfik. 57701 

MARIE MIC H A I L O W A , Soprano, in Russian. 
"Lei Joy Abide,” Balalaika accompaniment. 
Recorded in St. Petersburg; Victor Red Seal 
611S1. 10" single side w/crowrv imprint in 

matrix. Very good playing condition, 5100 
minimum. 

COLUMBIA 12" Symphony Series, sgd. Gio- 
vanni Zonate-llo; Double side. Matrix 
30890, "E iucevan le stells.” 30S81, “Morte 
d’ Otello. 1 * Surface noise but voice is loud, 
clear, distinct, $40 minimum. 

HOT RECORD SOCIETY ORIGINALS: 2 12" 
doubles. 2001 & 2003. BECHET-SPANIER 
BIG FOUR. Fine condition, each record $20 
minimum. 

Columbia, 35GS6, Boyce Brown (Brother Mat- 
thew), Mares, Simeon, Pecora. "Maple 
Leaf Rag.” in fine condition. Flip has 
objectional flaw last !£". 30530. same per- 

sonnel, fine condition, $20 & $30 respec- 
tively. 

Decca Album 144. 9 records "New Orleans 

Jazz.” Fine condition, $39 minimum, 

Columbia Album C-40, "Comes Jazz," 4 rec- 
ords, fine condition, $25 minimum. 

Columbia Album C-43, Frank Teschemachcr, 
4 records, but only 3 arc in playable condi- 
tion. aud they are almost like new. Price 
open. 

Columbia Album C-29. Beiderbecke. Fine 
condition. Price open. 

Hot Record Society Album. "Beiderbecke and 
the Wolverines, 5 records, good to very good. 
Price open, 

Columbia Album C-82, Boswell Sisters, 4 rec- 
ords. fine condition, $25 minimum. 

Victor Album P-56. "Chamber Music Society 
Lower Basin St,," 3 records, fine condition, 
S20 minimum, 

Decca Vol. 2, "Gems of Jazz.” Price open. 

Decca Album 17-5, Vincente Gomez, guitar. 3 
records, fine condition, $18 minimum. 

Columbia Album C-31, "Jerome Kern," A1 
Goodman Orch. 4 records, fine, $20 min. 

25 STANDARD RECORDS skipping from No. 
A9 thru A 953. rnclude 2 "Uncle Josh," 

a possible Harry Lauder. Ada Jones, Billy 
Murray, Arthur Collins, Byron Harlan, Frank 
Stanley. Carroll Clark, Arthur Clough 
Henry Burr. At least 4 records have 2c 
or 4c royalty stamps affixed. Willing to 
correspond. All letters answered. Money 
back guarantee. jlyp 


1. Bookbinders With Musical Names 

Sixty-some years ago, the late 
Corinne Morgan and Frank C. Stanley 
went frequently to Camden, N.J., 
where they recorded solos and con- 
tralto and baritone duets for the Vic- 
tor Talking Machine Company. 

On their way to the recording stu- 
dios they must have passed a building 
mostly occupied by the “steam print- 
ing" plant of the West Jersey Press, 
but it displayed a sign in a ground 
floor window that probably made them 
smile or even laugh. The sig'n said: 

“MORGAN & STANLEY 
Bookbinders 

BLANK BOOK MAKERS” 

I can imagine Frank Stanley look- 
ing* at that sign, chuckling, and say- 
ing: “Well, Corinne, it looks like we're 
in business!” 

This duplication of names was rath- 
er a remarkable coincidence. It would 
have been an even more striking one 
if the bookbinders had possessed the 
same legal names as the singers, who 
were really Corinne Morgan Welsh 
and William Stanley Grinsted. 

As I write, I am possibly the only 
person now living who recalls that 

t - r -s- w ▼ ▼ ▼ •» >r r'ryrrT'r-rTT'rvr'*''rT 

Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Complete repair service, cylinders re- 
pinned, combs repaired and tuned, an 
work guaranteed. 

Large stock of finest 
instruments for safe. 

BORN AND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave.. Pelham, N. Y. 10803 

Phone: 914 - PE 8-1506 


there once was a Camden printing 
firm of Morgan and Stanley within 
a block or so of the Victor plant. 
Frank Stanley has been dead more 
than 60 years. He died December 12, 
1910; and Miss Morgan has been 
gone for about a quarter of a century. 

The grimy structure in which the 
bookbinding firm had quarters was 
demolished in the spring of 1913, after 
Victor had bought an entire block of 
buildings, torn them down and used 
the space for an addition to its cabinet 
manufacturing facilities. There may 
be a few ancient residents of Camden 
who remember that Morgan & Stan- 


ihiiim.ni iimii; Mill mil (ini inn imimii iiliiinim iwiiimiiiim mix 


HELP ! 

VOD-VIL QUARTETS: 
Records & Illustrated Sheets 

I’m writing a discography and short biog- 
raphy of the quartets that predated the So- 
ciety for the Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barber Shop Quartet Singing Jn America — 
started in 1938, 

Need info on the following groups in form 
of newspaper clippings, records, sheets, music- 
etc. : Aeolian, American, A&P Gypsies, Am- 
phlon, Apollo, Aristocrats, Avon Comedy Four, 
Blue Dandies, Binghamton Kiwanis Quartet, 
Broadway, Brunswick, Cameo Male Quartet, 
Chicago Glee Club Quartet, College Four, Clo- 
ver Quartet, Columbia Stellar, Criterion, Deep 
River Boys, Diplomats, Edison Quartet, Cities 
Service Quartet, Elm City Four, Empire Stat- 
ers, Eton Boys, Harmonizers, Haydn, Heidle- 
berg, Imperial, Invincible, Knickerbocker, Met- 
tropiltan, Merrymakers, 

National Male Quartet, National Music Lov- 
ers Stellar Quartet, Orpheus, Peerless, Eton 
Boys, Premier, Quixy Four, Revelers, Shannon, 
Southern, Sportsmen, Sterling, Universal, 
Church City Four. That Quartette, Stanford 
Four, Electric City, The Big Four. 

DON DONAHUE 
65 Mountain Ave. 

Cedar Knolls, N.J. 07927 

aucN 


Musk Bosses 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in mv shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 
Barrington— GEORGE A, HIDDEN- — Rhode Island 02806 
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DUET PARTNER— James F. 
Harrison who today is better 
remembered under his real 
name of Frederick J. Wheeler, 
sang duets with Corinne Mor- 
gan for Zon-o-phone, but ap* 
parently not for any other 
company, 

ley was a firm of bookbinders, but 
there surely can be very few. 

(Another amusing- coincidence in- 
volving names occurred in a 1916 
issue of The Voice of the Victor. A 
man living in Brooklyn, N.Y., adver- 
tised he had some money he would 
like to invest in a Victrola shop. His 
name was Dudley and he lived on 
McDonough Street. Such a combina- 
tion automatically brings memories of 
the duet team of “Dudley and Mac- 
donough" — S. H. Dudley and Harry 
Macdonough, baritone and lead tenor 
of the Haydn Quartet, whose real 
names were Sam H. Rous and John 
Scantlebury Macdonald.) 

Now, having started with a smile, 
let's consider as much as we can of 
the life and recording career of the 


once famous contralto, Corinne Mor- 
gan. 

IT. Writing A Biography 

Occasionally I write about an artist 
of whom I know little in the hope 
that my efforts will bring further 
information from some unexpected 
source. That is the procedure I am 
following with this sketch of Corinne 
Morgan. I am well acquainted with 
the details of the recording career 
of this dynamic and effervescent con- 
tralto who sometimes indulged in a 
cyclonic, or volcanic, burst of tem- 
perament, but of the woman herself 
I don't have a great deal of reliable 
information. 

I find myself thinking that the 
anonymous person who wrote the 
biographical sketches in the “Our Ar- 
tists" department in the English edi- 
tion of the Edison Phonograph 
Monthly in the early 1900's relied too 
much on his imagination for details. 

A good example is the article con- 
cerning Corinne Morgan in the issue 
for September 1907 which I quote 
now. (I have omitted the list of the 
contralto's Edison cylinders since I 
intend to publish as nearly a complete 
list of her records as I can compile 
at the conclusion of this installment.) 

“The subjcol of our biography. Miss 
^oiTinne (Sic!) Morgan, is one of the 
mosi popular contraltos now before the 
public. 

“As a little girl, Miss Morgan showed 
a decided taste for music. Discarding her 
doll— and oilier delights of infancy — she 
would beg her mamma to let her listen 
to the piano, while even the street organ 
delighted her beyond measure. As she 
grew older a better class of music claimed 
her childish attention, and she became an 
ardent admirer of Lhe splendid orchestral 
societies which are so important a fea- 
ture in the musical life of the United 
States. 

"In due course she developed a voice 
of such extraordinarily fine quality that 
her relations and friends were unanimous 
in declaring that so great a gift should 
lie cultivated to the utmost. After some 
pressure Lhe little girl’s parenLs agreed 
to the proposition, and afLer a while she 
was handed over to the care of a voice- 
producer. 

"After studying assiduously for some 
months Miss Morgan had made such 
progress that she was permitted to malce 
a public debut, and shortly after this 


in Lores ting and successful event she 
joined the ranks of singers. 

"Her voice is a contralto of exceedingly 
fine quality, while the weight which she 
gets on her low notes is something out 
of Lhe common. In fact, the voice is good 
right through, the upper notes being in 
every way the equal of the lower one3. 

“Miss Morgan’s motto in artistic mat- 
ters is ’thoroughness.’ She never dreams 
of singing a song in public till she has 
thoroughly mastered all its details, and 
even then she does not care to face an 
audience till she has submitted her ren- 
dering to the judgment of some reliable 
critic. It is artists such as Miss Morgan 
who uphold the honor of their profession, 
and who are a credit to artistic America. 

"Hike most singers, Miss Morgan has 
her favorite songs, and. happily for those 
who possess an Edison Phonograph, she 
has sung them for the benefit of her 
countless admirers. Amongst these are 
‘Happy Days’ and ‘Whisper And I Shall 
Hear,’ both of which are furnished with 
a violin obbligato. The list also includes 
a number of charming duets which she 
sings with Mr. Stanley Chief amongst 
these are ‘By the Old Oalc Tree,’ ‘In the 
Starlight,” ’Juanita,' an old-time favorite: 
and ‘Just My Style.’ The gifted pair also 
sing ‘Listen to the Mocking Bird.' ‘No- 
body's Looking But the Owl and the 
Moon,’ 'O Tel! Us, Merry Birds,’ ‘O That 
We Two Were Maying’ and 'Sweet Maid 
Divine.’ . . 

It is logical that when it was dis- 
covered Corinne Morgan had a good 
voice admiring friends and relatives 
insisted it should be cultivated and 
her parents agreed. That she was 
“handed over to the care of a voice- 
producer" was a safe guess since she 
must have had music lessons. 

Naturally, she studied assiduously, 
made her debut, and became a singer 
but would not sing in public until she 
had mastered a song and tried it out 
on a reliable critic. She was a singer 
predominantly of concert and classi- 
cal training. 

Most of her records were intended 
for buyers of popular music. I have 
wondered if this is why that gifted 
contralto sang under an assumed 
name. 

III. Recording Career Begins 
Of Corinne Morgan's parents I 
know nothing, but it appears likely 
that they were well-to-do, to be able 
to give their daughter a musical edu- 
cation and launch her upon a success- 
ful career. It also seems probable that 
her mother's maiden name was Mor- 
(Continued on pape 40) 



PANTOMIMING "PAGUACCl" — "Grace Nelson," a contralto who took Miss Morgan's place for a short time as Frank C. 
Stanley's duet partner, is shown here with Umberto Sorrentino, impersonating characters from the opera, "Pagliacci/ 1 during a 
Victrola demonstration in Wanamaker's Auditorium, New York City. Miss Nelson's real name wes Grace Hornby. 
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COR1NINE MORGAN 

(Continued from preceding page) 

gan, to account for her full name of 
Corinne Morgan Welsh. Both Morgan 
and Welsh are Welsh names, so this 
would point to the singer's being of 
predominantly Welsh extraction — an 
assumption that seems confirmed by 
her dark hair and, judging by her 
pictures, equally dark eyes. 

I know nothing of Miss Morgan's 
life until the year 1902, when she 
became the duet partner of Prank 
Stanley and also began making solo 
records. Their association probably 
resulted from her singing with Stan- 
ley in a New York church. She also 
sang in church with John Young 
(“Harry Anthony"), who was to be- 
gin making records about the same 
time. 


TWO- M 1 N UT E EDISON CYLINDERS 
(1902-05) 

$223 Whisper and I Shall Hear. 

S224 For All Eternity. 

$256 O That We Two Were 
Maying- (M-S). 

$268 Oh, Tell Us, Merry Birds (M-S). 

S390 When Our Lips in Kisses Met (M-S). 
$419 In the Starlight (M-S), 

$435 ’Heed r Do (M-S). 

$469 TVs a Lovely Day for a Walk (M-S). 
$191 Though It Was Within This 
Hour We Met (M-S). 

$499 Happy Days. 

$543 Onee in a While, 

8577 Nobody's Looking But the Owl and 
the Moon (M-S). 

$715 Listen to the Mocking Bird (M-S). 
$727 My Kangaroo (M-S). 

$75 L Without Your Love Ah, Let Me Die. 
$761 Doan You Cry. My Honey (M-S). 
$776 How Can I Leave Thee? (M-S). 
$$76 By the Old Oak Tree (M-S). 

$916 Juanita (M-S). 

$997 Just Mv Style (M-S). 

901$ Sweet Maid Divine (M-S). 


EDISON MIXED SEXTET 

$2 GO Tell Me. Pretty Maiden. 


A325 Last Might. Reverse: Maryland! My 
Maryland (George Alexander). 

A3 1 1 So Long, Mary (with Chorus). 

Reverse: Mona (Henry Burr). 

A3 9 3 Sweet Maid Divine (M-S). Reverse: 
No Wedding Bells for Me (Bob 
Roberts). 

A3 9 4 Nobody’s Looking But the Owl and 
the Moon (M-S). Reverse: Hickory Bill 

/ T An Qnbnoor'l 

A395 Jusf My Style (M-S). Reverse: 
Uncle Josh at the White House 
(Stewart). 

A3 9 6 When We are Married (M-S). 
Reverse: Uncle Josh’s Courtship 
(Stewart). 

A400 Tale of a Stroll (M-S). Reverse: 
Uncle Josh’s New Year's Pledge 
(Stewart). 

A 405 Oh, That We Two Were Maying 
(M-S). Reverse: Uncle Josh’s Huskin’ 
Bee Dance (Stewart). 

A417 Mexicana — I Was Just Supposing 
(M-S). Reverse: Uncle Josh's 
Experience on a Street Car (Stewart). 
A 578 Reuben and Cynthia (M-S). 

Reverse: Home. Sweet Home 
(Alexander). 

A77S Moon Has His Eyes On You (M-S). 
Reverse: Put On Your Old Gray 
Bonnet (Arthur Clough). 


'When her recording career began, 
Corinne Morgan was 27. According to 
Stanley's widow, Corinne then was 
living in a New York apartment with 
her sister, whose name I don't know. 

And now, for a special reason, I 
shall do something that I never have 
done before — publish a list of an ar- 
tist's recordings before completing the 
biographical sketch concerning him or 
her. Because of illness I have fallen 
j behind with my HOBBIES schedule, 

I and desperately need to get copy to 
the printer. 

| Thus, it is fortunate that some time 
ago I compiled as nearly complete 
a list as I could put together of 
Corinne Morgan's discs and cylinders, 
although it omits some brands, such 
as Leeds and Imperial, for which I 
lack catalogs. However, it is rela- 
tively comprehensive and should in- 
terest the contralto's many admirers, 
who I believe will be willing to wait 
for the continuation of the biograph- 
ical notes. 

I also have included one solo by 
“Grace Nelson", whose real name was 
Grace Hornby, and the duet records 
she made with Frank C. Stanley, 
when she briefly succeeded Miss Mor- 
gan as Stanley's singing partner. By 
a fortunate circumstance, I am able 
to reprint probably the only photos 
of the rather mysterious Miss Hornby 
ever to appear in a talking machine 
publication. 

These photos are copied from the 
February, 1913, Voice of the Victor, 
and show her and a man, Umberto 
Sorentino, impersonating Nedda and 
Canio in “Pagliacci." They panto- 
mimed the action of the opera in 
Wan a maker's Auditorium in New 
York City, while a concealed Victrola 
discoursed the music. 

Next month I shall begin a detailed 
account of Corinne Morgan's record- 
ing career. 

Records by Corinne Morgan 

M-H after the title indieales a duet by 
Miss Morgan and James F. Harrison; 
M-Mac, a duet with Harry Maedonoogh: 
M-S, a duet with Frank C. Stanley, and 
M-Ste. a duet with Elise Stevenson; 
M-D’A denotes a solo by Miss Morgan 
with violin obbligato by Charles D'AI- 
maine, 


MENDELSSOHN MIXED QUARTET 

$321 Good Night. Good Night, Beloved. 
$350 Sweet and Low. 

$122 Refuge. 

$427 Lord’s Braver and Gloria Patri. 

$401 Onward. Christian Soldiers. 

.$490 Home. Sweet Home. 

$701 Evening Chimes. 

8834 What Shall the Harvest Be? 


20N-0-PH0NE NINE-INCH RECORDS 
(1902-04) 


0033 Bonnie. Sweet Bessie. 

0036 Dixie. 

6048 Oh, That We Two Were Maying 
(M-H). 

60G4. Home, Sweet Home. 

6121 Bohemian Girl — Then You’ll 
Remember Me. 

014G Just For Tonight (M-H). 


METROPOLITAN MIXED TRIO 

8503 Attila — Praise Ye. 


TWO-MINUTE BUSY BEE CYLINDERS 
(1904-05) 

179 What Color Eyes Do You Love 
(M-S). 

272 Sweet Maid Divine (M-S). 


COLUMBIA 10- INCH RECORDS 
(1902-06) 

(Numhors in parenthesis indicate XP cyl- 
inders of same title) 

* 816 When We Are Married (M-S). 

*11 S4 (32119) Oh, That We Two Were 
Maying (M-S). 

*1201 (32129) ’Deed I Do (M-S). 

- 1401 (32209) It’s a Lovely Day for a 
Walk (M-S). 

14 GO (31011) Reuben and Cynthia (M-S). 
1$1 1 (32520 ( Cupid Has Found My Heart. 
1832 (32532) Nobody’s Looking But de 
Owl and de Moon (M-S). 

1 S33 (32531) Listen to the Mocking Bird 
(M-S). 

(32.794) What Color Eyes Do You 
Love? (M-S). 

(32595) Has Your Mother Any More 
Like You ? (M-S). 

322G (32765) Sweet. Maid Divine (M-S). 
3271 Fan tana — Just. My Style (M-S). 

3359 So Long, Mary (with Chorus). 

3379 (32973) The Umpire — Cross Your 
Heart (M-S). 

34 H (32935) Mexicana— T Was Just 
Supposing (M-S). 

3112 (32955) The Moon Has His Eyes On 
You (M-S). 

3432 Last Night. 

3437 (32956) The Tale of a Stroll (M-S). 
34 66 Homeward. 

All Columbia records with numbers pre- 
ceded bv * could be had in both seven and 
10- inch size*. The one preceded by # was 
available only in seven -inch. The remain- 
ing discs were made in 10-inch only. 


COLUMBIA DOUBLE-FACED 10-INCH 
RECORDS 

(Coupled, beginning in 1908, from 
single-faced discs) 

A 270 ’Deed T Do (M-S). Reverse: Ground 
Hog Day ar Punk in Center (Cal 
Stewart). 

A 271 Cross Your Heart (M-S). Reverse: 
Uncle Josh and tbe Fire Department 
(Stewart). 

A?. Mi Moon Has His Eves On You (M-S). 
Reverse: Last Day of School at Punkin 
Center (Stewart). 

A 27$ Listen lo the Mocking Bird (M-S). 
Reverse: Address bv the Late President 
McKinley at the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. 


ZON-O-PHONE 10- INCH RECORDS 
(1904-05) 

42 Home, Sweet Home. 

50 Old Folks at Home. 

69 In the Starlight (M-H). 

96 For All Eternity. 

144 Just My Style (M-H). 

173 There’s Nothing New to Say (M-H). 
293 Life’s Dream is O'er (M-H). 

297 Oh. That We Two Were Maying 
(M-H). 

31 S I Will Magnify Thee, Oh Lord 
(M-H). 

323 Still as the Night (M-H). 


ZON-O-PHONE 10- i N CH 
DOUBLE-FACED RECORDS 

(coupled in 1908-09 from previous single- 
faced discs) , 

5142 1 A V i 1 1 Magnify Thee, O Lord (M-H). 
Reverse; Life’s Dream is O’er. Alice C. 
Elise) Stevenson and Frank C. Stanley). 

5409 Just My Style (M-H). Reverse: 
There’s Nothing New to Say (M-H ). 

5410 Oh. That. We Two Were Maying 
(M-H) Reverse: Calm as the Night 
(M-H). 


SINGLE-FACED 10-INCH VICTOR 
RECORDS (1903-08) 

A number in parentheses indicates a 12- 
nch version of the same disc.) 

300 11 Trovaiore — Home to Our 
Mountains (M-Mac.). 

533 Oh, That We Two Were Maying 
(M-S). 

555 ’Deed I Do (M-S). ^ 

509 It’s a Lovely Day for a Walk (M-S). 
57S (31473) St. Paul— But the Lord is 
Mindful of His Own. 

655 Honey. „ „ * , „ 

605 Winsome Winnie — I Love Only You. 
721 (31203) Babes in Toy land— Toyland 
(with Haydn Quartet). 

751 (312H) In Dreamland. 

756 (31213) Bohemian Girl— Then You 11 
Remember Me. 

1$0$ (31231) Old Folks at Home. 

1831 (31237) Horne, Sweet Home. 

!$4 5 (31232) Happy Days (M-D' A). 

58 iG Bonnie Sweet Bessie (M-D’A). 

!909 Cupid Has Found My Heart — 
Yankee Consul. 

(31270) Faust— Flower Song. 

1980 (3128-5) Bohemian Girl — I Dreamt 
That I Dwelt in Marble Halls. 

>981 O Plush -a- Bye. Baby (M-D’A). 

1039 Annie Laurie (M-D’A). 

1040 (31296) My Old Kentucky Home. 

1080 (31316) Mocking Bird (M-S). 

1095 Love's Old Sweet Song. 

1096 (31313) Sing Me to Sleep (M-D A). 

1097 Beyond (M-D’A). 

1171 Fan tana— ‘ The Farewell Waltz (M-S). 
OS4 (3I33S) In Sweet ICillarney (M-D A). 
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4221 (3137-1) Ben Bolt (M-D'A). 

(31375) Repentance (M-D'A). 

(31376) Star of Love (M-D’A). 

4332 Pan Lana — Just My Style (M-S). 

439G Dearie (with Haydn Quartet). 

4397 In Dear Old Grandma's Days (with 
Haydn Quartet). 

442S When You and I Were Young-, 
Maggie (M-S). 

4493 (313PS) Erminle — Lullaby. 

(31456) Messiah — He Was Despised. 

(31457) The Garden of Sleep. 

4609 What "Would You Say, Dear? 

4CS2 In the Gloaming. 

4696 The Moon Has His Eves On You 
(M-S) (8-inch). 

4703 Fantana — Just My Style (M-S) 
(8-inch). 

4740 By the Light of the Honeymoon 
(M-S) (8-inch). 

4751 Songs My Mother Used to Sing 
(M-Mac). 

4764 We Parted as the Sun Went Down 
(M-S). 

4835 Flee As a Bird. 

4964 O Promise Me (8-inch). 

4976 Forever and Forever. 

4984 The Only One. 

4985 She Wandered Down (he Mountain 
Side. 

(314 63) Irish Folk Song. 

(31472) Elijah— O Rest in the Lord. 

(31526) The Moon Has His Eyes On 
You (M-S). 

(31534) Songs My Mother Used to 
Sing (M-Mac). 

(31541) Samson — Return. O God of 
Hosts. 

(31554) Messiah— He Shall Feed His 
Flock. 

(315*55) II Trovatore — Home to Our 
Mountains (M-Mac). 

(315S4) Lullaby (Pond). 

(3162S) Mari tana — Holy Mother, 
Guide His Footsteps (M-Ste). 

5263 Homeward. 

5328 Bohemian Girl— Bliss Forever Past. 

5357 Bid Me Goodbye (Tosti). 

5381 Tyrolean — The Nightingale's Song. 

5414 Samson and Delilah — My Heart at 
Thy Sweet Voice. 

5415 In Old Madrid. 


VICTOR RECORDS BY 
LYRIC QUARTET 

120 My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 
4796 Sweet and Low. 

5198 The Kerry Donee. 

5199 Rock of Ages. 

31524 Incline Thine Ear to Me. 

31569 Good Night, Beloved. 

31589 Gloria From Mozart's Twelfth 
Mass. 

31664 The Radiant Mom. 


TEN-INCH DOUBLE-FACED 
VICTOR RECORDS 

(Coupled, 1908 through 1910, from single- 
faced discs) 

16119 Tyrolean — Nightingale's Song. 
Reverse: Climbing the Ladder of Love 
( S tevenson -Macdonough) . 

16148 Enuinie — Lullaby. Reverse: Dear 
Heart (Elise Stevenson). 

361S5 Fan-tar. a — Just My Style (M-S). 
Reverse: I Was a Hero, Too (Billy 
Murray) . 

16192 Samson and Delilah— My Heart At 
Thy Sweet Voice. Reverse: Laughing 
Song from "Manon" (Edith Helena). 

16195 My Old Kentucky Home. Reverse: 
Home. Sweet Home (Harry 
Macdonough). 

16196 Sing Me to Sleep. Reverse: Oh, 
Promise Me (Macdonough). 

16245 Bonnie Sweet Bessie. Reverse: All 
Through the Night (Macdonough). 

16388 Annie Laurie. Reverse: Ben Bolt. 

16389 Old Folks at Home. Reverse: My 
Old Kentucky Home (Macdonough). 

164 05 In the Gloaming. Reverse: Rock Me 
fo Sleep. Mother (Elizabeth Wheeler). 
16549 So Long, Mary (with Haydn Qt.) 
Reverse: Golden Trumpets Schottische 
(Victor Dance Orchestra). 

3GG>"3 Home. Sweet Home. Reverse: Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming 
fTeerless Qt.). 

16 ?n 0 Love's Old Sweet Song. Reverse: 
Dh. Dry Those Tears (Arthur Pryor and 
Pryor’s Band). 


TWELVE-INCH DOUBLE-FACED 
VICTOR RECORDS 

(Coupled, 190$ through 1910, from single- 
faced discs) 

35062 My Old Kentucky Home. Reverse: 


Day Dreams (Macdonough). 

35086 Faust — Flower Song. Reverse: Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes 
(Macdonough). 

350S9 Elijah — O Rest in the Lord. 
Reverse: Messiah — Comfort Ye My 
People (Macdonough). 

35117 Messiah— He Shall Feed His Flock. 
Reverse: Messiah — Ev'ry Valley Shall 
Be Exalted (Macdonough) 

3511 S Trovatore — Home to Our Mountains 
(M-Mac). Reverse: Huguenots— 
Benediction of the Poignards (Sousa's 
Band). 

35136 Sing Me to Sleep. Reverse: Songs 
Mv Mother Used to Sing (M-Mac). 

35162 Ben Bolt. Reverse: The Old Brigade 
(Stanley and Macdonough). 


TEN-INCH EMERSON DOUBLEFACED 
RECORD (December, 1921) 

10464 Just A -Weary in’ for You. Reverse: 
The Last Rose of Summer (Vivian 
Holt). 


TEN-INCH DOUBLE FACED 
VICTOR RECORDS BY THE 
LYRIC QUARTET (1908) 

16038 God is a Spirit. Reverse: Christ 
Recciveth Sinful Men (Haydn Quartet). 
16269 Rock of Ages (Buck). Reverse: 
Calvary (Stanley). 


“At Uncle Tom's Cabin Door” — 
Trot, on *17324, was played by the 
Victor Military Band. The latter vied 
with the Edison Concert Band, who 
recorded “Uncle Tom's Cabin” on 
*3459 and a#35751. 

Blue Amberols, advertised for Aug- 
ust, 1912, mentioned *1070, ”The 
Troupe at Pumpkin Center,” in which 
Cal Steward said; “Uncle Josh re- 
lates his experience as Uncle Tom, 
when he becomes leading man with 
the show troupe.” 

About 1915, Bransby Williams en- 
acted “The Death of Uncle Tom,” 
*29026, for (English) Columbia. 

A decade later, the Duncan Sisters, 
while portraying the title roles in 
Topsy and Eva, a Broadway success, 
recorded their songs for Victor. 

“Topsy” (Durham-Battle) , a fox 
trot, was conducted by Benny Good- 
man’s orchestra for Victor *26107-A, 
Count Basie soon rivalled it with 
Decca’s *1770. 


TWELVE-INCH DOUBLE-FACED 
VICTOR RECORD BY THE 
LYRIC QUARTET (1908) 

35014 Radiant Morn — Anthem, Reverse: 
Glory Song (Haydn Quartet). 


GRACE NELSON (Edison) 
SB6S My Little Canoe. 


NELSON and STANLEY 

SSI 4 What Colored Eyes Do You Love? 
8831 Has Your Mother Any More Like 
You? 

9043 Sambo and Dinah 

VICTOR 

4653. Sambo and Dinah 

4688. We'll Wander in the Bright 

. . Moonlight 

4852. Bye, Bye, Ma Honey 

(To Be Continued) 

HISTORICAL 

RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

reproduction. The bell clangs, whistles 
toot and the boat pulls away from 
the levee amid the shouts and laughter 
of the happy darldes. 

“After the singing of ‘Little Old 
Log Cabin in the Lane* and ‘Dixie’ 
to a banjo accompaniment, the fami- 
liar conversation between the well- 
known characters of the play ensues 
and Topsy appears upon the scene 
and displays her accomplishments as 
a singer and dancer, banjos also serv- 
ing* as her accompaniment. 

“Everybody who has seen Uncle 
Tom's Cabin — and who hasn't? — will 
thoroughly appreciate this Record.” 

The following year, Edison Am- 
berol, Record # 765 offered the Edison 
Concert Band in “ Uncle Tom's Cabin 
— A Dream Picture,” by J. Bodewalt 
Lampe. This number reappeared 
about 1916 as by Conway’s Band on 
#17493. 


From a long-run musical, Bloomer 
Girl , in 1944, two scenes from an 
Uncle Tom's Cabin sequence in the 
play were transcribed by Decca’s 
#DL8015: “Liza Crossing the Ice” 
and “Never Was Born,” with Toni 
Hart and Joan McCracken in the 
leads. 

“A Showboat Version with Music 
of Uncle Toyn's Cabin ” was recorded 
by Audio Drama, LP-3080. It had 
such stars on the disc as Bill Forrest, 
Joel Ashley, and Dana Kraus. 

Most exciting for collectors of Stowe- 
iana, however, was the Music Center 
Theatre of Lincoln Center's album 
of The King and I, by RCA Victor 
(Mono LOC-1092, Stereo LSO-1092). 
It included, for the first time on 
records, the high spot of the Rodgers 
and Hammerstein's hit: the imagina- 
tive ballet of “The Small House of 
Uncle Thomas.” 

*■ We wonder if Jim Walsh's letter, page 
101 of the June issue of HOBBLES, may 
help. Jim tells us, among other things 
about cylinder records, that Edison did 
not come out with his cylinder playing 
machine until 1888. 

But the story of these efforts to au- 
thenticate the voice of Harriet Beecher 
Stowe on a wax cylinder is an example 
of the painstaking work spent in authen- 
ticating most antiques and collectors’ 
items. 


IN THE MAIL 
Dear Madam; 

I’ve exhausted all personal sources 
of information on my problem, so 1 
turn to you in the hope that your 
broader awareness may help to shed 
some light on the matter, 

I have a number of single-faced, 
14 inch 60 RPM Victor recoi*ds. The 
complete list of my holdings is at- 
tached. They are in mint condition 
and have never been played by me, 
lacking the proper equipment. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


I. Scant Biographical Data 

Perhaps I should be ashamed to 
admit it, but I am resorting to a lazy 
man's method of typing this second 
installment of the series about Co- 
rinne Morgan. I am propped up in 
bed with my 36-year-old Underwood 
Noiseless portable typewriter on my 
knees, and an accumulation of notes 
beside me. 

Well, after all why shouldn't I type 
in bed? Mark Twain did most of his 
writing garbed in a white nightshirt 
and with a pillow behind his back. But 
he used a pen, and I am enlisting the 
services of the ancient little old type- 
writer that has been a faithful com- 
panion to me for all these years. 

Last month I gave a list of Miss 
Morgan's records, which it might be 
a good idea to keep handy for refer- 
ence. I also quoted a ludicrous pur- 
ported biographical sketch of her that 
appeared in the English edition of 
the Edison Phonograph Monthly . Now 
I tliink I shall tell as much more as 
I can concerning this singer before 
proceeding to a discussion of her re- 
cording career. 

In rounding up my reference ma- 
terials I came across a letter from 
Keith Moyer of Everett, Wash., which 



RESEARCH HELPER. Keith Moyer of Ev- 
erett, Wash,, provided Jim Walsh with in- 
formation about Corinne Morgan. This 
snapshot of Mr. Moyer was taken on a 
street in Vancouver, British Columbia. 


is undated but was written before I 
left Johnson City, Tenm, for Vinton, 
Va., in 1943. That places the age of 
the letter as 28 years or so, but it 
is interesting to note that Mr. Moyer, 
a veteran HOBBIES reader, still lives 
at the same address. Midway of his 
letter, he said: 

"I am particularly interested in getting 
the birth year of Corinne Morgan Welsh, 
who married C. W, Dumont of the Amer- 
ican Daw Bonk Company in 1921 ... I 
assume she is Corinne Morgan of old 
Vicicr record fame, as ' have seen her 
name listed both ways, and I know that 
Corinne Welsh was a leading contralto 
around 1906. They must be the same 
person.” 

And of course they wore Lhe same 
person. Most church and concert sing- 
ers of the 1890's and early 1900's 
preferred not to make records under 
their legal names. Miss Welsh simply 
used her two given names for phono- 
graph work. 

Keith Moyer's letter made stronger 
a desire I already had to write about 
Corinne Morgan whenever I could ob- 
tain sufficient information to under- 
take the task. But gathering material 
has proved a vexingly slow process 
during the virtual generation that has 
passed since he wrote to me. I still 
don't know the exact date of the con- 
tralto's birth, or when, and where she 
die'd. 

When I met the late Harvey Hinder- 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Complete repair service, cylinders re- 
pinned, combs repaired and tuned, an 
work guaranteed. 

Large stock of finest 
Instruments for sale. 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 10803 
Phone: 914 . PE 8-1506 


myer at John Bieling's home at Hemp- 
stead, N.Y., in September, 1947, he 
laughingly referred to the traditional- 
ly explosive nature of the colorful 
singer's temper and said she had been 
dead “two or three years," He ex- 
pressed belief that she died somewhere 
in the Middle West, perhaps in Cin- 
cinnati, But I have not been able to 
obtain more specific information. 

As to M;iss Morgan's birth date, I 
have learned that she was bom either 
in 1875 or 1874, so she must have 
been around 70 years of age at her 
death, if Hindermyer’s statement was 
approximately correct, My old friend, 
Milford H. Fargo, of Rochester, N.Y., 
who is the leading authority on Ada 
Jones and her recordings, had a 

HELP ! 

VOD-VIL QUARTETS: 

Records & Illustrated Sheets 

I'm writing: a discography and short biog- 
raphy of tho quartets that predated the So- 
ciety for th© Preservation and Encouragement 
of Barber Shop Quartet Singing in America — 
started in 1938. 

Need info on the following groups In form 
of newspaper clippings, records, sheets, music- 
eic. : Aeolian, American, A&P Gypsies, Am* 
phlon, Apollo. Aristocrats, Avon Comedy Four, 
Blue Dandies. Binghamton Kiwanis Quartet, 
Broadway, Brunswick, Cameo Male Quartet, 
Chicago Glee Club Quartet, College Four, Clo- 
ver Quartet, Columbia Stellar, Criterion, Deep 
River Boys. Diplomats. Edison Quartet, Cities 
Service Qua-tet, Elm City Four, Empire Stat- 
ers, Eton Boys, Harmonizerg, Haydn, Heldle- 
berg. Imperial. Invincible, Knickerbocker, Met- 
troptltan, Merrymakers, 

National Male Quartet. National Music Lov- 
ers Stellar Quartet, Orpheus, Peerless, Eton 
Boys. Premier, Qulxy Four, Revelers, Shannon, 
Southern, Sportsmen, Sterling, Universal, 
Church City Four, That Quartette, Stanford 
Four, EiocLric City. The Big Four. 

DON DONAHUE 
65 Mountain Ave. 

Cedar Knolls, N.J. 07927 
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Misfile Bffistes 


Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure t will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington— GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 
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SACRED NUMBERS 


w \ 


31770 


Messiah Hallelujah Chows (u;ilh Sousa's Band’ Victor Chorus 
The “ Messiah ’ continues to endure wherever die English-quaking race 
has gained a Foothold, and ta n'.'.v regarded «is almost a sacred e<vi«. 

Several numliers (com this noble or a to no are irnLcd, inciudEng tht ire* 
rn ndous \ LlMujah Chorus, perhaps the grandest and won sublime 
< of its kinef. It is splendidly given by the carefully chosen 

chorus v*.-tii« h the Victor has hr ooght together. A noble accompaniment 
it furnished by Sousa’s Band, anri the record dettrvet to rank v.uh the 
most remarkable of the Victor's prodm Nona. 

4818 Nearer My God to Thee Richard Jose 
Nearer My God to Thee 

Haydn Quartet 
Ninety and Nine, The Richard Jose 
f hi* l/cautifu) hymn is perhaps the favorite 
among the hundreds of Mr. Sankey’i corn- 
positions, 

I he number \ l/eauti fully sung by Mr, Jo*c, 
with au.ft jr compartment by a quartet of strings. 
O Come All Ye Faithful- Adc>fe 

I ‘delis Ucith organ) .lord 

One Sweetly Solemn Thought 

Ambrose; Stanley 

Onward Christian Soldiers 


HUE 

12 



5u 1 1 i v a n j 
O Farad ise 


Pain 


The 


31601 Palms, The 


4993 

4913 

4462 

717 

4782 

4271 

4470 

2686 

1082 

723 

2669 

5823 


4654 

4516 

4689 

1315 


an/ : 


Trinity Choir 
J, Barn by; (u/th organ) 
Richard Jose 
Paure;- Macdonough 
Macdonough 
Mr. .YU donough’s r*ui< Ju i 


mpanment it unusually effective. Both 

Doane Stanley - IVIacd onough 
Schubert Trio 

10 
10 
10 


103 
■ F&ure 

Splendid records of this nolle tarmd 
Uing beyond crmrum. while tin 
v»-.'vri are given rm the rwrlve-i 
Pas* Me Not, O Gentle Saviour 
Praise Ye I Music from ‘Adda’ 'Verdi; 

Rescue the Perishing Doane; Werrenrath 
Rock of Ages ! Hastings) Trinity Choir 
Rock of Ages (n.Uh organ) Richard Jose 

Safe in the Arms of Jesua Trinity Choir 

Shall We Meet Beyond the River Rice' 

Sta n I ey-Ma cdonou g h 
Softly Now the Light of Day Richard Jose 
Some Time We’ll Understand McGranahan; 

Trinity Choir 

Stand Up for Jesu/s Webb, Trinity Choir 
Sun of My Soul Richard Joat 

T e c h ivle to Pray Jewett - Macdonough 

f he nr .v sacred song just published by M. VX/jo-nark r< Sons, who have 
been devoting muc h attention of lam to ihrir I sues of high class song. and 
other r/-ry>,:s mm position <. 

Tell Mother I'll Be There Haydn Quartet 

Tho* Your Sins be a* Scarlet Doane, Stanley-Macdonougb 
When the Roll is Called up Yonder ■'Black; Haydn Quartet 
Whe re Is My Boy To Night (Lowryj Haydn Quartet 
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FASHIONABLE CHAPEAU. A page from the (May, 1911, Victor record catalog, with 
a thumbnail picture of Corinne Morgan. The contralto seems to be wearing headgear 
of the "Bird on Nellie's Hat" type that was so popular more than 60 years ago. 


search malde for me by the New York 
State Libra ry at Albany. 

The Library's records show that on 
June 1, 1915, Corinne Morgan Welsh 
was living in New York City at 226 
Central Park West. (Many years later, 
when I met and talked with the great 
violinist, Mischa Elman, in the early 
1960's, his address was 100 Central 
Park West.) Corinne was described 
as “head of family, white, female, 40 
years of age, born in the United 
States, citizen, singer. No other per- 
sons are listed as being in her house- 
hold." 

Thus it follows that if the singer 
was 40 in June, 1915, she must have 
been born in 1875 or 1874. 

Over the years I have made inter- 
mittent efforts to find out more about 
Miss Morgan, but not with a great 
deal of success. On August 15, 1957, 
I 'had a letter from Philip L. Miller of 


the Music Division of the New York 
Public Library in reply to one I had 
written to him, asking for any infor- 
mation he could give. , 

I shall quote from it, but preface 
the quotation with a speculation that 
the “Jimmy Price" he refers to is the 
James Price, who was mentioned as 
a member of the Victor Male Chorus 
in my article, “A Matter of Identifica- 
tion", published in HOBBIES for July, 
1970. My friend Phil Miller wrote: 

“I have held up your Question on Co- 
rinne Morgan in hopes I could get more 
informo.tion for you. r called Elsie Baker, 
who said she had not known her person- 
ally. then Jimmy Price, to whom the 
name Corinne Morgan meant nothing. 

"At this time I mentioned (what I did 
not know before you wrote me) that she 
was also known as Welsh. Of course he 
remembered Corinne Welsh! She used to 
sing in a quartet with John Young. 

“.John Young, it seems, is still around 
—over 90 and Price said he’d try to find 
s'-" " > %at was lasf week and T still hope 
to bear . . . We have a folder of clip- 


pings, pictures, etc., but all it tells is 
mar she was well known, sang with 
Damrosch. etc., and studied abroad with 
Mrs. Carl Alves." 

Apparently Mr. Price was not able 
T-o find John Young, who was not 
really over 90 at the time, for he 
wrote me in 1950 that he was then 
in his 80th year. Too, I have a belief 
that he [died before 1957, but have no 
positive evidence. At any rate, I heard 
no more from Mr. Miller on the sub- 
ject. 

Phil's letter reminded me, however, 
that, years before, John Young’s duet 
partner, Frederick Wheeler, had writ- 
ten to me that although he had made 
records with Corinne Welsh for Zono- 
phone, Mr. Young knew her better 
than he di'd because Mr. Young had 
sung regularly in church with her. I 
wrote to Young, but in answering my 
letter he omitted any reference to my 
questions about the contralto. It was 
from Mr. Wheeler that I learned her 
full name was Corinne Morgan Welsh. 

II. Help From Keith Moyer 

During recent months I have cor- 
responded with Keith Moyer concern- 
ing other matters. In the course of 
our writing I recalled the letter he 
wrote to me in 1942 about Corinne 
Morgan, and asked if he had ob- 
tained any additional information. 

On December 12, he replie'd, quoting 
some clippings he had saved from 
1922 and 1923 issues of Musical 
America . A 1922 excerpt said: 

“Corinne Morgan Welsh, who has ap- 
peared throughout the country in concert 
and as one of the principal soloists on 
the transcontinental tour of the New 
York Symphony, Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor, is to be heard 'this season in 
concert and oratorio. She will sing' under 
the management of Charles Pearson, who 
entered the managerial field last spring 
to direct the tour of Mme. Olive Frem- 
stad." 

The 1923 clipping dealt with the 
singer's marriage and incidentally 
revealed that it took place in 1923, 
rather than in 1924, as Mr. Moyer 
had written in his earlier letter. The 
clipping said: 

“Corinne Welsh, church and concert 
contralto, was married to Charles Wal- 
ter Dumont in the West Park. Presby- 
terian Church on December 22. Mrs. Du- 
mont, who studied singing both in this 
country and in Europe, was for a num- 
ber of years contralto at the Collegiate 
Church of St. Nicholas in New York. 
She has toured with the New York Sym- 
phonv and has appeared as soloist at 
the 'Maine Festivals and in numerous 
recitals. After a honeymoon in California 
and Hawaii, Mr. and Mrs. Dumont will 
make their home in New York." 

A year or so ago, in one of my 
tries at obtaining information about 
Corinne Morgan, I wrote to the Amer- 
ican Law Book Company, of which 
her husband had been an official, arid 
asked if he was still living or if the 
Company had any information con- 
cerning the time and place of her 
death. To my disappointment, I re- 
ceived no answer. 

Musical America's statement that 
the couple would make their home in 
New York appears to contradict Har- 
vey Hindermyer's belief that Mrs. 
Dumont was living in the Middle West 
when she died. Of course, however, it 
may be that her husband, in the 
development of his business, was 
transferred from New York to Ohio 
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A CYLINDRICAL TRIO. Jim Walsh recently came across this picture which he had 
forgotten existed, and decided that since Corinne Morgan was a popular maker of 
cylinder records it would be suitable to illustrate this article. The snapshot was taken 
in South Boston, Va., more than 20 years ago and shews Nat Terry and Jim Walsh, 
who apparently are trying to "play" their cylinders as musical instruments, and Albert 
Via, Jr., Wrio seems to be using his as a sea-shell. The records belonged to Mr. Terry. 


or some Western State. The New 
York State Library birth record in- 
dicates she was 49 or 50 at the time 
of her marriage. 

III. Alan Grinsted’s Recollections 

One of the most interesting things 
concerning Corinne Morgan and her 
marriage was told me quite incident- 
ally by a naval commander, Lt. Alan 
D, Grinste'd, when he and his wife, 
Betty, and their two children stopped 
to see me as they were passing 
through Roanoke, Va., 15 years, or 
more, ago. 

Alan, who is now retired and living- 
in Pensacola, Fla., was the youngest 
son of William Stanley Grinsted, the 
famous basso known on records as 
“Frank C. Stanley". It was Frank 
Stanley who organized the Peerless 
Quartet and who was Miss Morgan’s 
duet partner for several years. 

Lt. Grinsted wasn’t sure of the year, 
but the evidence suggests it was in 
1923, that he, as a teen-aged boy, 
had reason to call at the office of a 
New York music publishing firm, or 
some other business house. (I’ve for- 
gotten the exact details.) When he said 
his name was Grinsted, a vivacious, 
middle-aged woman of attractive ap- 
pearance turned to him and asked if 
he were Stanley Grinsted's son. 

Upon being told he was, she identi- 
fied herself as Corinne Welsh, recalled 
her recording associations with his 
father, and sai’d that she gave up 
making records after Frank Stanley 
died, “because I just didn’t have the 
heart to go on.” 

Then she revealed that she was soon 
to be married. It looks as if she had 
her share of the average musician’s 
superstitions for she said that she 
recently had been to a fortune teller, 
who told her she was to meet a 
wealthy, distinguished looking man 
w i th white hair, a n'd would m a rry 
him. 

Sure enough, within a few weeks 
after the fortune teller did her sooth- 
saying, Corinne met Charles Walter 


Dumont. They immediately were at- 
tracted to each other, and were en- 
gaged then. She showed Alan Grin- 
sted a snapshot of her future hus- 
band. He was a distinguished looking- 
man with white hair. 

The naval commander-to-be never 
again saw Miss Welsh, but, as we 
know, she and Dumont were married 
in December, 1923. I am not sure, by 
the way, that she used Dumont’s 
name in the conversation, but I do 
recall clearly that my friend told me 
about her showing him the photo- 
graph. 

Miss Morgan was wrong in saying 
she gave up recording after Frank 
Stanley's death. Her phonograph ca- 
reer came to a close some two years 
before he died. 

As far as I know, she sang for no 
more records until Emerson issued 
one solo by her late in 1921, but I 
admit the possibility she may have 
made other Emersons that have not 
come to my attention. And she also 
may have recorded for Rex, Opera- 
phone, and other obscure brands for 
which I have no catalogs. That, how- 
ever, I think is hardly likely. 

I just have found a note from 
Milford Fargo which I previously had 
overlooked, saying the Manhattan and 
Bronx City Directory for 1916 gave 
the home address of Corinne Welsh 
as 225 Central Park West, not 226, 
as the New York State Library had 
it. 

The note also shows that the mys- 
terious contralto, Mrs. A. Stewart 
Holt, who made so many Columbia 
records! an 'd about whom I wish I 
knew enough to write for HOBBIES, 
was living in 1913 at 1962 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn. She was a widow, 
as she had been at the start of her 
recording career. 

The late Frank Dorian, a veteran 
Columbia official whom I often have 
quoted told me Mrs. Holt — sometimes 
known as Marie L. Holt — gave up 


phonogx-aph work when she remar- 
ried about 1914 or soon thereafter. 

And now I have found another note, 
written to me June 14, 1946, by Bar- 
bara F. Turner, secretary of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church at Park Avenue 
and 91st Street, New York. Mrs. J. 
W. Hulihan, known on Victor records 
as the beloved soprano, Olive Kline, 
ha'd written me she believed that Co- 
rinne Morgan had sung at some time 
in the Brick Church, and I wrote to 
ask what the Church records said. 
Miss Turner replied: 

“Corinne Welsh (Mrs. C. W. Dumont), 
contralto, is not a soloist at the Brick 
Church, and I understand never has sung 
in this Church. 

“Mrs. Hulihan (Olive Kline), however, 
has sung in the Brick Church. It is pos- 
sible ihat Mrs. Hulihan has confused 
the name of Corinne Welsh with that of 
our soprano soloist. Corleen Wells. 

“t regret that I cannot give you any 
assistance in locating Corinne Welsh." 

If Corinne Morgan died in New 
York, it is strange that Variety did 
not publish an obituary notice and 
that The New York Times informed 
me its files hel'd nothing concerning 
her. Had her death occurred in some 
other part of the country it would 
have been much easier for it to have 
escaped the attention of metropolitan 
periodicals. 

IV. Edison Cylinders 

I have little doubt that Miss Mor- 
gan owed the start of her recording 
career to being associated with Frank 
C. Stanley in church singing. He al- 
ready was established by 1898 in the 
phonograph world as a singer of bass 
and baritone solos. 

The E*dison record catalog for that 
year contained 12 cylinders by him, 
all patriotic songs, numbered from 
5000 to 5011. In addition, he had won 
a contest in banjo playing and been 
acclaimed the best banjoist in New 
Jersey, with the result that, begin- 
ning in 1899, he played banjo accom- 
paniments for eight Negro songs by- 
Arthur Collins. 

In this banjo work Stanley dis- 
guised his identity by calling himself 
George S. Williams, but as early as 
1892-3 he ha’d made a few banjo solos 
for the old North American Phono- 
graph Company's brown wax cylinders 
under his real name, W. S. Grinsted. 
The tunes he played are forgotten 
now — No. 128, “Joyful Hour Sehot- 
tische;” 129, “Lumber Yard Jig;” 431, 
“Carrie Polka,” and 432, ‘'Darkies’' 
Banjo Club.” 

Ever on the alert for new ways to 
increase his l’ecorded repertoire and 
income, Stanley must have decide'd 
there would be a demand for good 
contralto and bass, or baritone, duets, 
especially since these deeper voices 
recorded better in those pioneer days 
than tenors an!d sopranos. I imagine 
he mentioned this belief to Miss Mor- 
gan and suggested that he try to 
round up some work for them. 

In this he was successful. I cannot 
be sure whether the pair did their 
first recording for Edison or Colum- 
bia — the problem of their first Co- 
lumbia duetizing is a tricky one — 
but I am sure they were given a trial 
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OLD DROVER INN 


31 Jefferson Street, P.O, Box 
Westfield, N.Y. 14787 


ANTIQUARIAN SUPPLIES 



ORIGINAL “EAGLE” No. 2 
All electrified brass plated and lacquered 
burner adapted with 0 ft. white or brown 
cord $1.50 ea. ($15 per doss.) With 7" or 
10" tripod shade bolder or with 4" ball 
shade holder $2,00 each. 


SOLID BRIGHT BRASS 
ELECTRIFIED BURNERS 
No. 1 or No. 2 $2.00 each 
Choice of ivory or brown cord 
No. 1 with 7" tripod or No. 2 with 4" ball 
shade holder or 7" or 10" tripod $2.76 ea. 



DOUBLE SPRING 

PLATE 'HANGER 

(See below for 
prices and sizes) 

Minimum order $1 


Simple in construction. Meets any re- 
quirement of a plato hanger. Sizes for 
plates us follows: 

#0 fori" to 5W' 

# Vt for 5" to G'/ a " 

#1 for G" to 7W' 

#2 for 7 tfc" to 9" 

#3 for ft" to 10'/ 2 " 

#4 for 10 Vi" to lltfc" 

#5 for ll'/ 2 " to 12 Vi" 

#0 for 12 Vi" to 1* m" 

All sizes 39c ca. Individually wrapped 
$3.00 any assorted dozen 
AH solid brass 


PLAIN COLONIAL 


U DROP CRYSTAL CLEAR 
Glass Prisms 18c each. $2.00 doz. 


STAR COLONIAL 


3" (3 Vi" overall including jewel) 

crystal prisms 

PLAIN SPEAR 


PLAIN OR $TAIt 

COLON LAL CRYSTAL PRISMS 4" 
(5" overall with included jewel) 
50c each or $5.00 doz. 


CUT SPEAR 


CUT OR PLAIN 6" 

PRISMS WITH INCLUDED JEWEL 
OVERALL 7". $1 ea. or $10.00 a doz. 

TRIPOLI for burnishing copper and brass 
ono lb. bar $1.50 each. 

— o — 

CRYSTAL BOBECHES 
Thin Candle Bobcchc. 3", No Pin Holes 
50o ea., $5 a doz. 

— o — 

ELECTRIC FIXTURES with No. 1 or 
No. 2 Adapters, 85 cents each. 
(With 7" or 10" tripod. $1.25 ea.) 
Glided Wire. UNIVERSAL CUP AND 
SAUCER STAND, Demi-tasse or teacup 
size 30c ca. or $3 a mixed doz. 


PORCELAIN FURNITURE KNOBS 
WITH SCREWS 
(1 Brass & 1 Black Each) 

%" 30c ea. 1-3/16 40c ea. 

1" 35c ea. ltfc" 45c ea. 

Six or more of any size 5c less each 


CRYSTAL BOBECHES 
Diamond Quilt Cut 3" Diameter 
Pin Holes $1.00 each or $10.00 a doz. 


BRASS FIXTURE HANGER 

with G" leads. An 
cosy way to display 
and sell fixtures — 
plus convenience to 
unhook and clean 
chandelier, etc. $1.50 
ea. With largo cast 
brass hook $2.50 ca., 
assembled. 


ALL SOLID BRASS 
Plato stands — sm. & 
med. 30e ea,, $3.00 
a doz. Lgo. PLAT- 
TER SIZE 60c ea,, 
$5.00 a doz. 




Add 15% for postage. Excess postage refunded. Include 20c more for insurance, if 
desired. All orders packed and shipped I hour after being received. No C.O.D.’s. 10% 
discount on all orders of $10 or more. New York State residents add 6% sales tax. 
Minimum order $1.00. 


OLD FRENCH HAV7LAND 

Bought and Sold 
CUP and SAUCER SHOP 
809 So. Maguire, Warrensburg, Mo. 

Send sample or Schlelger number 

tfc 


French Haviland China 

Use Schleiger’s Book numbers 
or send sample of your china. 
THE OLD TOLL GATE 
Milan, Illinois Phone 787-2392 

Hwy. 67 bet. Rock Island & Milan, III. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 41) 

seems to indicate that if she really 
walked out after being- accused of 
flatting there was a reconciliation a 
little later. 

Among other activities, the two 
sang together on Victor records in the 
Lyric Quartet, whose other members 
were Elise Stevenson, soprano, and 
Harry Macdonough, tenor. Corinne 
and Stanley did cease to make duets, 
however, before the brunette contral- 
to's recording career ended. 

And now it occurs to me I have 
neglected to mention that Miss Mor- 
gan sang as a member of a number 
of Edison ensembles. She was one of 
the Edison Sextet, which consisted, 
besides herself, of Ada Jones, George 
Seymour Lenox, Grace Nelson (Grace 
Hornby), Bob Roberts, and Stanley. 
They sang a re-make of “The Flora- 
dora Sextet.” Corinne also sang with 
“Miss Chappell” (Edith Chapman), 
George M. Stricklett and Stanley in 
the Mendelssohn Mixed Quartet, and 
was a member of the Metropolitan 
Mixed Trio, her associates being Le- 
nox and Stanley. 

In the autumn of 1947 I called on 
Stanley’s daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Repelow, at her home in West Orange, 
N.J. She pointed out to me the old 
Grinsted residence, where her father 
lived when he was serving as a town 
alderman besides making records, and 
took me to see Mrs. Byron G. Harlan. 

Mrs. Repelow also gave me a hand- 
some poster with pictures of Victor 
Re|d Seal artists of the period around 
1907, which had belonged to Prank 
C. Stanley. It now hangs in the down- 
stairs hall of my home, and I still am 
hoping to find a companion poster 
with likenesses of the “popular” ar- 
tists of that time. 

Finally, she presented me with two 
or three sheets of music which had 
belonged to Corinne Morgan Welsh 
and on which the contralto had writ- 
ten her name. I have them put away 
somewhere, but don’t know just where 
they are, or I would show you the 
cover of one with this article. 

(To Be Continued) 

— o 

MORE ABOUT VICTOR BLUE 
LABEL RECORDS 

By a slip of the pen, I gave the im- 
pression in my “Victor Record Sales’' 
article published in the June HOBBIES 
that Victor was still making Blue Label 
records for domestic sale in 1929. 

That is incorrect. The Blue Label was 
discontinued within a couple of vears 
after electric recording was introduced 
in 1925, and artists in that classification 
— such as Harry Lauder, Olive Kline and 
Elsie Baker — were transferred to Red- 
Seal status. Their records, however, were 
sold at the former Blue Label prices and 
they were termed “Junior Red Seal Ar- 
tists.” 

It would have been better if I had 
brought out the fact that Victor's Red 
Seal record sales in 1929 of a little more 
than 2,000,000 copies actually included 
what had formerly been the Blue Label 
series. Thus, even with the help of such 
a popular performer as Lauder, sales, in 
effect, of both the former Blue Label 
and Red Seal double-faced categories 
were less than the 1914 sales of single- 
faced Red Seals had been alone. 

—Jim Walsh 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


CORINNE MORGAN 

PART III 
By JIM WALSH 


I. Miss Morgan’s Zonophones 

Last month Corinne Morgan's com- 
paratively short list of Edison two- 
minute cylinders (she made none of 
the four-minute type) was discussed. 
This time, because the Zonophone list 
also is short and requires little re- 
search, I shall begin with it. And we 
are destined to discover something 
surprising about her Zono duet discs. 

I lack Zonophone supplements for 
1903 and 1904, but I do have a nu- 
merical catalog dated July, 1904. By 
doing some “figuring" -backwards I 
have decided the contralto's first rec- 
ord for the Victor subsidiary was 
issued in February of that year. 

As a rule, Zonophone listed exactly 
25 records a month, so by counting 
back from 6168, the highest number 
in the catalog, to 6033, Miss Morgan's 
earliest number, I determined that 
February was the month it came out. 

The title of this first Morgan rec- 
ord was “Bonnie Sweet Bessie." Pre- 
viously, the Company had been mak- 
ing discs in both 7-inch an'd 9-inch 
sizes. But by the beginning of 1904 
no new 7-inch were being added, so 
all the Morgan records were 9-inch, 
until that size was discontinued in 
favor of the 10-inch in December, 
1904. 

Another Morgan record also was 
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“Regina Sings Opera ” 

gives you 20 of 

the best known and loved operatic airs as 
heard on the famous Regina Music Boxes 
during the late 1890 and early 1900 period. 

They are all from a 27" diameter disc Regina 
Music Box — the largest and finest made, now 
offered on this fine Stereo record. RCB-6, 
$4.98 Postpaid 

Free List of other Music Box Recordings 
BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th A vc. Pelham, N.Y. 10803 
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issued in February. It was “Dixie." 
This seems a rather unsuitable and 
uncharacteristic number for her to 
sing, although Frieda Hempel later 
recorded it for E'dison, and Mabel 
Garrison and the Orpheus (Victor) 
Quartet sang it for Victor. 

The Garrison version was one of 
the few records of “Dixie" ever is- 
sued by any company that proved a 
poor seller. It was announced in April, 
1917, and was discontinued after 1922. 

In March came that Morgan and 
Stanley duet favorite, “O That We 
Two Were Maying.” But — and this is 
the surprise to which I referred — 
it wasn’t sung by Corinne and Frank, 
but by Miss Morgan and Frederick 
Wheeler, who then was using the 
assumed name of James F. Harrison. 

As long as the contralto made duet 
records for Zonophone her partner 
never was Frank C. Stanley. It was 
always Harrison — who, incidentally, 
a few months earlier, had recorded 
“O That We Two" as a solo on Zono- 
phone 9-inch record No- 5939! 

Now how are we to account for the 
fact that Zonophone eschewed the 
Morgan - Stanley combination when 
Frank Stanley regularly was record- 
ing solos for them!? I can only sur- 
mise, but my guess, I think, is a 
good one. 

■Stanley was not under contract and 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Complete repair service, cylinders r«- 
plnned, combs repaired and tuned, all 
work guaranteed. 

Large stock of finest 
Instruments for sale. 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave,, Pelham, N. Y. 10803 

Phone: 914 - PE 8-1506 


was working by the date, but Harri- 
son was being paid $1,400 a year for 
his exclusive services — an amount 
which, he told me long years later, 
“seemed big to a struggling young 
singer." By using him instead of 
Stanley, the Company was obliged to 
pay only Miss Morgan a fee for her 
services. Harrison's work was includ- 
ed in his contract. 

The free-lancing Stanley Grinsted, 
therefore, was excluded from duet 
performances with the lady, although 
he and Byron G. Harlan were record- 
ing comic (“rube") sketches written 
by Stanley. 

Miss Morgan also had a solo, 
“Home, Sweet Home," in March. She 
seems not to have been pi*esent in 
April or May, but in June she was 
represented by “Then You'll Remem- 
ber Me." Anjd in July she and Hand- 
son sang “Just For Tonight." 

My catalog of 9-inch records ends 
with the July list, so there may have 
been a few other Morgan solos and 
duets before the 10-inch records were 
introduced at the end of 1904. 

The June, 1905 Zonophone record 
catalog is the only round one I have 
seen. It is shaped like a Zonophone 
record, and the front and back covers 
are facsimiles of the label of No. 5213, 
“Zonophone Waltz," played by the 
Zonophone Orchestra. It lists a num- 
ber of Morgan solos and duets, for 
which I have been able to deduce the 
date of issue- 

“Home, Sweet Home" and “Old 
Folks at Home" were placed on sale 
in January, 1905, as Morgan solos, 
arid were followed in March by “For 
All Eternity" — one of the two songs 
she had remade for Edison after they 
had been recorded first by Nellie 
Thomas. 

A Morgan-Harrison duet, “In the 
Starlight," came out in February; an- 
other, “Just My Style," in May; and, 
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Misk B®3 K©s 


Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT" hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and Pm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 
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CONTRALTO SOLOS 


l\>- f -Ul-inne Vltirifun . : ri- ojthr»i:a 

31629 Dream* Strelczki 

31270 Kimvcr Snrijr— p JllM Citiunod 
49 76 Furrver am! Forevt-r J "■ *<»t i 

52(i3 Dniucnard Lane 

3 1 554 He Shall Feed Hi* Flock 

Mrniih Handel 

31 1 50 lie Was Despised M< >.nk 

2X31 Hume, Sweet f|..me L.iviie 
31237 Home. Sweet Home Payne 
4493 from Krtninie 

3Lil*tS Lnllalty from Frminie 
29X0 ! Dreamt I Dwelt in Marble 
Hall? Bohemian Cirf Halle 



3 1285 
46.32 
315X4 
4C95 
>10*10 
3)2110 
2S< )H 
3123) 
49*74 
3 1 J 712 
31541 
4985 
3)457 
31473 
49X4 
275(i 
31213 

4030 
4321 
31374 
2X4* ; 
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In May time Speaks 


TALENTED CONTRALTO. This photo of 
Corinne Morgan appeared in the Victor 
catalog for January, 1908, on a page listing 
her records. 


“There's Nothing New to Say," in 
June. These were mostly numbers the 
contralto sang with Stanley for other 
companies. 

There was then a gap of five 
months during which no solos or 
duets by Miss Morgan appeared. Fi- 
nally, in November, she and Harrison 
sang “Life's Dream is O'er" and the 
perennial “0 That We Two Were 
Maying." A month later they had 
two more duets, “I Will Magnify 
Thee, 0 Lord," and 1 “Still as the 
Night." 

The end of 1905 seems to have 
marked the conclusion of Miss Mor- 
gan's Zonophone association. I have 
not been able to find that she made 
any more Zono records after “Still 
as the Night." 

When double-faced discs were in- 
troduced, none of her solos was taken 
into the catalog, but No. 5409 com- 
bined “Just My Style” and “There's 
Nothing New to Say,” also 5410, “0 
That We Two Were Maying," and 
“Still as the Night." 

The 1909 catalog contained several 
records by the Mendelssohn Mixed 
Quartet (you recall that Miss Morgan 
sang with a group by that name on 
Edison cylinders). But the Zonophones 
were made in 1907 and 1908, when 
she no longer worked for that Com- 
pany, so I have not included them in 
the previously published list. 

II. Columbia Cylinders and Discs 

I do not think it necessary to dis- 
cuss Corinne Morgan's Columbia rec- 
ords in detail- As a glance will show, 


it largely duplicates the discs and 
cylinders she and Frank Stanley made 
for other companies. 

Nevertheless, I'm wondering wheth- 
er their first duet offering, on both 
types of Columbia records, was “0 
That We Two Were Maying." These 
have low numbers for both the disc, 
1184, and the cylinder, 32119, which 
indicates a probable 1903 recording 
date. 

But! The January, 1904, catalog 
also lists a disc No. 816, “When We 
Are Married," as by “contralto and 
baritone" (the catalogs prior to 1907 
seldom gave the artists' names) and 
when this song was carried over into 
the double-faced list it was specified 
that it was sung by Morgan and 
Stanley. 

If they made the original single- 
faced record, which came out, appar- 
ently, in the summer of 1902, then 
this seems to have been the first duet 
they sang for any company. Their 
version in the double-faced form may 
be a re-make of the original, but I 
can't think of any other p re-1903 
contralto and baritone who would have 
been suited to record it. 

Also, there is the puzzle of cylinder 
No. 31611, “Reuben and Cynthia," 
the couple's only genuinely comic 
number. They certainly recorded it 
late in 1903 on disc No. 1460. Their 
cylinder, however, seems to have been 
a re-do of one previously performed 
by other singers, for both the 1902 
and 1904 cylinder catalogs say it is 
by a soprano and baritone. 

In 1905 the identification is changed 
to contralto and baritone. Who the 
soprano was is something of a mys- 
tery. Minnie Emmett is the only high- 
voiced woman I can think of. She 
was making Columbia records in 1902, 
and was capable of comedy, as she 
proved by her solo. “If Money Talks 
It Ain't On Speaking Terms With 
Me." The baritone may have been 
Stanley— or somebody else. 

As with Edison, “Deed I Do" fol- 
lowed closely behind “0 That We Two 
Were Maying," and from there on 
the Columbia Morgan-Stanley duets 
take on a familiar appearance. 

Miss Morgan made few solos for 
Edison. That is also true of Columbia. 
In January, 1904, three cylinder solos 
were offered by her: 32339, “Happy 
Day"; 32340, “Angel's Serenade," and 
32341, “Whisper and I Shall Hear,” 
which she sang a little later for Edi- 
son. 

All had violin obbligatos, presum- 
ably by Charles D'Almaine, who also 
played in some of her Edison and 
Victor records. They must have been 
a bit too highbrow for the average 
cylinder record buyer, for all were cut 
out from the 1906 catalog, which con- 
tained not a single contralto solo. 

Either the music was too “high 
class," or the combination of female 
voice and violin sounded, as it fre- 
quently did by the recording methods 
of those days, too much like a har- 
rowing cat fight. 

Other solos by Miss Morgan were 
“Cupid Has Found My Heart" and 
“Toyland" (the latter with a male 
chorus), issued in August, 1904. “So 



SINGING ASSOCIATE. We already have 
reprinted an early photo of Frederick 
Wheeler (James F. Harrison), who made 
Zonophone duets with Corinne Morgan. 
Here is one taken several years later. 


Long, Mary," also with a chorus, 
came in May, 1906. The Columbia 
Record said of “Mary,” “it is a faith- 
ful reproduction of the song exactly 
as presented by Fay Templeton and 
chorus in the new musical comedy, 
'Forty-Five Minutes From Broadway.' 
Sung by Miss Corinne Morgan with 
chorus, making it one of our most 
attractive numbers." 

In November, 1904, the Morgan- 
Stanley partnership temporarily was 
interrupted when the genial basso 
sang two numbers with another con- 
tralto, Grace Nelson, who, you re- 
member, had taken part in the Edison 
“Floradora Sextet," otherwise known 
as “Tell Me, Pretty Maiden.” The 
titles of both numbers asked ques- 
tions: “What Color Eyes Do You 
Love?" “Has Your Mother Any More 
at Home Like You?” 

Perhaps Miss Morgan was spending 
the summer in Europe. She often d’ f d. 
And Miss Nelson may have been call- 
ed in to take her place, as she also 
did later in some Victor records. 

Some time afterward, a woman 
named Grace Nelson was killed in an 
accident in Chicago, The news of her 
death must have been widely pub- 
lished, for the Neiu Phonogram re- 
ported the Edison Company had been 
swamped with inquiries as to whether 
the deceased Miss Nelson was the 
contralto singer. 

With a touch of impatience the 
editor explained that “our Miss Nel- 
son” was still alive and in good health 
and, anyway, “Grace Nelson is a 
nom de plume.” As we know, her 
real name was Grace Hornby, 

By October, 1906, Miss Morgan had 
ended her Columbia activities. In July, 
she had a solo of “Last Night,” and 
her final Columbia duet with Stanley, 
“A Tale of a Stroll," was offered. 

Her October record also was a solo, 
described as “a most agreeable con- 
tralto record of Gerald Lane's delight- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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ful ballad, ‘Homeward/ investing the 
beautiful theme with wonderful depth 
of sentiment.” She also sang “Home- 
ward” for Victor. 

Corinne Morgan's departure from 
Columbia may have been caused by 
Mrs- A. Stewart Holt being engaged 
as the Company's staff contralto. Too, 
she apparently had “split” amicably 
with Frank Stanley, for a few months 
later he began to record extensively 
with a soprano, Elise Stevenson, as 
his feminine partner, in addition to 
making innumerable duets with the 
popular young tenor, Henry Burr. 

Tli ere is also a possibility that Miss 
Morgan had signed an exclusive Vic- 
tor contract, for during the two years 
remaining of her recording career she 
sang for no other company. 

The Busy Bee cylinders included in 
the list of Morgan records were made 
from Columbia originals. 

III. Miss Morgan's Victor Career 

Now we come by way of climax 
to incomparably that most important 
of Corinne Morgan's recorded activi- 
ties. Her Victor record list was much 
longer than any other, and Victor 
was the only company that allowed 
her to do a serious type of work in 
keeping with her established reputa- 
tion as a concert and oratorio artist. 

This is not to say that her Victor 
repertoire did not ’duplicate much of 
the music she and Stanley Grinsted 
were singing for other companies, 
only that, in addition, Miss Morgan 
was permitted to sing oratorio and 
operatic music that the others did 
not record. 

I do not have Victor supplements 


for the first few months of 1904. 
My system of “back checking,” how- 
ever, indicates the first Morgan- 
Stanley record came out in, or about, 
that January, perhaps a month be- 
fore their first Zonophone disc. 

It was “0 That We Two Were 
Maying.” Its number was 2533. 
Twenty-two numbers later the equally 
ubiquitous “ ‘Deed I Do” turned up on 
2555. Both were made during the pe- 
riod of piano accompaniments- 

Following close behind was 2569, 
the already mentioned Harry Von 
Tilzer song, “It's a Lovely Day for a 
Walk.” All three were made in both 
7~inch and 10-inch sizes. 

Then came Miss Morgan's first 
solo, “The Lord Is Mindful of His 
Own,” from Mendelssohn's oratorio, 
“St. Paul.” Its number, 2578, was 
prefixed by an M, indicating “Mon- 
arch,” to show it was available only 
in 10-inch. However, it soon was is- 
sued on 31473, in the 12-inch size. 

There seems no need of mentioning 
individually the remainder of Miss 
Morgan's 1904 Victor solos. By Jan- 
uary, 1905, she had made 15. But the 
following is something that probably 
will surprise you as much as it did 
me. 

Despite Frank C. Stanley’s well- 
established reputation as a leading 
recording artist, he was not permitted 
to make any solos for Victor until 
his contralto partner, whom he pre- 
sumably had introduced to talking 
machine work, had those 15 to her 
credit. 

His first solo, No. M4079, “The 
Birthday of a King,” was announced 
in December, 1904- It was not a great 
success and was cut out of the catalog 
in April, 1908. Traveling in tandem 
with it was another Morgan Stanley 
duet, 4080, the familiar “Listen to 
the Mocking Bird.” 


This ditty ' by Septimus Winner, 
which has been said to have sold more 
copies in sheet music than any other 
song ever written, had the distinction 
on Columbia of occupying the reverse 
side of double-faced disc No. A278. 
This disc was the purported recording' 
of President McKinley's Address at 
the Pan-American Exposition, but I 
will prove in a succeeding article that 
it was not. 

Another surprising thing about Co- 
rinne Morgan's early Victor record- 
ings was the large number with violin 
obbligatos by Charles D'Almaine. The 
Januai'y, 1906, catalog contained 14 
of these, with the comment: 

“No selections in our catalog have been 
more popular than Miss Morgan's records 
with violin accompaniment. She has one 
of the most beautiful contralto voices 
in America, and sings with exquisite 
taste." 

Despite these eulogistic remarks, 
the combination of female vocalist 
and violinist (D'Almaine really played 
a Stroh viol, with a metallic amplify- 
ing horn attached), frequently sound- 
ed terrible in those days, as I already 
have mentioned. And the evidence in- 
dicates the Morgan-D'Almaine discs 
were not so popular as the catalog 
said. 

By September, 1907, the 14 records 
had dropped to 11. In September, 
1908, there were only nine. And just 
three remained in 1909 — 4039, “An- 
nie Laurie”; 2846, “Bonnie Sweet 
Bessie,” and 2845, “Happy Days.” 

Returning for a moment to the 
December, 1904, list, that month, 
which brought Frank Stanley's first 
Victor solo, also was marked by his 
first duets for the Company with 
Byron G. Harlan. They sang two fa- 
vorite old Civil War songs, M4099 
“The Battle Cry of Freedom,” and 
M4100, “Dixie.” They also did two 
of the highly popular “rube” skits 
written by Stanley — M4106, “Scene 
in a Country Blacksmith Shop,” anld 
M4107, “A Rheumatism Cure in Jay- 
ville Center.” 

From that time, until his lament- 
ably early death in December, 1910, 
Frank Stanley was one of Victor's 
most popular soloists and duettists. 
He worked not only with Miss Mor- 
gan, but indefatigably with Harry 
Macdonough, Henry Burr, Harlan, and 
Elise Stevenson. Miss Morgan never 
had more than a fraction of his sus- 
tained popularity. 

In discussing her Columbia records 
I mentioned that the Morgan-Stanley 
combination temporarily was inter- 
rupted in 1904 when the basso sang 
two duets wth Grace Nelson. A sim- 
ilar interruption occurred in the Vic- 
tor lists, but in 1906. The month of 
May brought two duets by the 
changed pair: 4652, “Would You Like 
to Change From Miss to Mrs.?” and 
4653, “Sambo and Dinah.” 

The first song must have been a 
flop, for it was gone by May, 1907, 
although the dealers' monthly list had 
described it as “a semi-sentimental 
song which has been one of Eddie 
Foy’s successes in ‘The Earl an’d the 

(Continued on page 50) 



ASSISTING ARTISTS. These three mustachioed gentlemen, all of whom became 
smooth shaven in later life, played a part in Corinne Morgan's musical career. John 
Young, left, never recorded with the contralto, but sang with her in a New York 
church. Frank C. Stanley, center, introduced her to Phonograph work and was her 
recording partner for four years. Charles D'Almaine, right played violin obbligatos in 
many of her records. — These photos were reprinted from The New Phonogram . 
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FAMED CONDUCTOR. Walter Damroseh, 
shown here cs a young man, conducted a 
symphony orchestra with which Corinne 
Morgan was a featured soloist. ,...This 
photo is reprinted from o 1964 Columbian 

Record 
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Girl/ A most catchy little number 
and quite a novelty/’ 

Of “Sambo and Dinah/' a “coon 
song" on the order of “ ‘Dee’d I Do/' 
the editor said: 

“One of Cole and Johnson's inimitable 
darky numbers, which are always in- 
1 orc-siing because the\ arc into types of 
real Negro songs. This duel is very ai- 
Lraciively arranged, and .Miss Nelson's 
pleasant contralto and her soft darky 
talk as Dinah contrast agreeably with 
Stanley’s manly voice.” 

In June, the Nelson-Stanley com- 
bination again was present with 
“We'll Wander in the Bright Moon- 
light." It elicited this comment: 

“The two duets by Miss Nelson and 
Mr, Stanley which were issued last month 
were very much liked. Here is a charm- 
ing number, rather more sentimental 
than the May select inns, which was one 
of the successes of ‘Babes and the Bar- 
on/ “ 

.Rather oddly, Miss Morgan also 
was very much present in the June 
supplement. She had a solo, “In the 
Gloaming," and she and Stanley did 
8-inch, and 12-inch duets of one of 
their most popular numbers, Albert 
Von Tiber's “The Moon Has His Eyes 
On You." This was described as: 

“A charming sentimental duet in Yon 
Tllswr’s happiest vein. Those who are 
familiar with the other numbers by Miss 
,\ ! < . ira - i and M r . S tan 1 ey w ill k n o w w h at 
is in store for them. The arrangement 
is a delightful one, particularly in Die 
j -e f i ■: dn, \v h o re M iss M o reran h old s a sus- 
tained note while the baritone sing's the 
vnelodv. ’ ’ 

August, 1906, brought the last Vic- 
tor duet by Morgan and Stanley, “We 
Parted as the Sun Went Down." This 
probably is the last record the pair 
made together, since their final Co- 
lumbia had come out in July. Thus 
their duet recording partnership had 
lasted about three and one-half years, 
from late in 1902 to the summer of 
1906. 

One more Nelson-Stanley duet was 


to be issued in November: 4852, “Bye, 
Bye, Ma Honey." It was described 
as: 

“A little darky song with rather a 
proity melody. The words are quite dis- 
tinct and the record is an attractive 
one." 

I have all the Victor records by 
Nelson and Stanley except this. I 
wonder if their version of “Bye, Bye, 
Ma Honey" is the same song that 
Billy Golden recorded so uproariously. 

Meanwhile, to go back a bit, June, 
1906, was an important month in Co- 
rinne Morgan's recording chronology. 
Besides the solos and duets already 
mentioned, there were two discs by 
the newly organized Lyric Quartet, 
which consisted, besides Miss Morgan, 
of Elise Stevenson, soprano; Harry 
Maedonough, tenor, and Stanley, bass. 
The songs were “Evening Chimes" 
and “Incline Thine Ear to Me.” 

Miss Morgan seems to have re- 
mained a member of the quartet until 
she stopped making records. The or- 
iginal ensembles last single-faced disc 
was No. 31664, “The Radiant Morn," 
issued in October, 1907. But presum- 
ably the same group sang an anthem, 
“God Is a Spirit," No* 16038, one of 
the first 12" Victor double-faced rec- 
ords issued in a special list October 
25, 1908. I imagine, by the way, that 
the contralto participated in most, or 
all, of the Trinity Choir records made 
while she was singing for Victor. No 
more Lyric Quartet records were 
made until 1911, when a new group 
with that name was organized. 

In September, 1906, Miss Morgan 
sang another 12-inch oratorio record, 
“He Shall Feed His Flock," from “The 
Messiah." There was a new Lyric 
Quartet record, “Sweet and Low," and 
she and Maedonough sang in English 
a 12-inch version of “Home to Our 
Mountains," from “Trovatore." 

They also remade the much earlier 
10-inch version, No. 1360. In it a 
soprano, Grace Spencer, had taken the 
part cf Azucena, the gypsy mother, 
with Maedonough as her tragic son, 
Manrico . 

This was not the contralto’s only 
operatic effort. Toward the end of 
1904 she had recorded Sicbel's “Flow- 
er Song" from “Faust” on 12-inch 
record No. 31270. 

And, apparently, she held no grudge 
against Elise Stevenson, the soprano 
who succeeded her as Stanley's duet 
partner. In May, 1907, Victor issued 
a 12-inch duet by them, “Holy Mother, 
Guide His Footsteps," from Wallace's 
“Mari tana." It did not sell well, how- 
ever. and was out of the catalog bv 
1909- 

IV. Last Victor Records 

Perhaps the contralto's fondness for 
spending her summers abroad was 
one reason for the wind-up of the 
Morgan and Stanley partnership. For 
instance, the Victor supplement for 
October, 1906, in listing her record 
of “Flee As a Bird,” said: 

“Miss Morgran, who has been in JSuropo 
dm-incr Die summer, has returned in fine 
vnieo. and has given ns a splendid record 
of Dana’s well known sacred number.” 

Corinne Morgan's last two Victor 
reco/ds were issued in May, 190S, 



RECORDING EXECUTIVE. Victor H. Em- 
erson was a recording manager of rhe 
United StGtes Phonograph Company that 
made New Jersey cylinders in the 1890’s, 
and afterwards held the same position with 
Columbia. In 1916 he founded the Emerson 
Phonograph Company which is believed to 
have issued the last record ever made by 
Corinne Morgan Welsh. 

and virtually brought an end to her 
recording career, which had begun 
less than six years before. One of the 
numbers was 5414, “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice," from “Samson et Da- 
lila,” which was described as: 

“A really beautiful delivery of the fa- 
mous Samson air, one of the loveliest 
of operatic numbers.” 

The other was the familiar Trotere 
ballad, “In Old Madrid." 

But although no more new Morgan 
records appeared in the monthly sup- 
plements, this seems not to have been 
quite the last of her visits to the re- 
cording laboratory. In September, 
1909, The Voice of the Victor gave a 
list of records which had been remade 
by what was termed the Company's 
“new improved recording process." 
Among these were Miss Morgan's 
31456, “He Was Despised," from “The 
Messiah/' and 2980, “I Dreamt That 
I Dwelt in Marble Halls." 

But in the meantime some of her 
numbers were suffering the indignity 
of being remade by other artists. 
Victor had advertised in the Ladies ' 
Home Journal , the Morgan-Stanley 
duet, No. 4428, of “When You an’d I 
were Young, Maggie" as one of the 
best records in the catalog. But the 
issue of The Voice of the Victor from 
which I just quoted revealed that 
“Maggie” had been remade by Eliza- 
beth Wheeler and Maedonough. And 
all stock and all the matrices of the 
Morgan-Stanley version had been de- 
stroyed. 

“The Mocking Bird" also was re- 
done by Wheeler and Maedonough- 
And — crowning insult — that virtual 
trademark, “6 That We Two Were 
Maying/’ had been done over by Elise 
Stevenson and Maedonough. The new 
version, No, 5491, appeared in August, 
1908. 

Within the next few years too, most 
of the Morgan records had been made 
over by Elsie Baker, a contralto, who 
acquired a much greater following 
than Miss Morgan had ever had. By 

(Continued on page 93) 
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BOOKS FOR SALE 


"ARE YOU A Catholic Without Knowing It?" 
A challenging booklet by Father Karl Pruter. 
Send $! to — Christ Catholic Church, Box 528, 
Zuni, N.Mex. 87327 au!24661 


DOLLS FOR SALE 


JOIN Doll Club! Educational! Fun! Quarterly 
doll newsletter on all aspects of collecting. Fea- 
tures quarterly doll selection to buy for $5 or 
less at savings. S2 yearly. — Doll Club, 2202 
Adams, Saginaw, Mich. o3825 


GEMS & MINERALS 


IVORY NUl' genuine vegetable ivory approx. 
2 inch, SI, ten tor $7,50. — D. Kostecki, 6245 
N. Fairfield, Chicago, Ml- 60645 n 3633 


INDIAN RELICS FOR SALE 


INDIAN relics bought, sold, and appraised. 
Fl'nt knife SI. Spearhead $2. Effiqy face trade 
pi pen S2. Stone tomahawks $3. Archaic stone 
pestle $3.50. For large Indian relic & book list- 
ing send 25c te — Redick, 35 W. Riverqlen, 
Worthington, O. 43085 ou 1 26942 


MART WANTED 


RUDOLPH Valentino material wanted, theatrical 
pesters, lobby cards and memorabilia. — Richard 
Short- P.O. Box 1038, San Bernardino, Cailf. 92402 

n3403 


WANTED: Tom Swift books, by Victor Appleton; 
G & D 1910-1934. Any or all of series. Must in- 
clude dust jackets. — W, R. Gowen, 923 South 

Lake, Mundelein, HI, 60060 n3844 

WANTED: Carnival glass bowl or plate, North- 
wood Peacock. (Napkin rings with animals. — 
Maxine. 44646 Cedar, Lancaster, Calif. 93534 

sl 82 1 


MART FOR SALE 


GENUINE old < stock certificates, 3 western gold 
silver copper mines $1, 2 early Eastern Railroads 
$1, I Street car $1.25, I horesdrawn car $1.50.— 
Jerry Rillohan, 808 Park, Worland, Wyo. 82401 
n3084 

FOR SALE: Largest carving knife & fork set 
In the world. Fork, overall length 6-ft, 6-inches; 
Knife overall length, 9-fr., 7 1 / 6-fnches. Handles 
solid carved ivory. Write for details. — Philip T. 
Cham pl?n, Rt. I, Little Valley, N.Y. 14755 s!023 

WE HAVE 386 World War I doughboy steel 
helmets. Excellent condition. Collectors item. 
They average retail for S 1 2 .95. Will sell all or 
□art to the highest bidder. Write — Atas Army 
& Now Surplus Sales, P.O. Box 1186, August, 
Ga. 30903 o 1923 

UNIQUE Cuff Links made from original antique 
police, fire and military buttons. Allractive 
dealer discounts available. SASE for extensive 
list of types and quantities. — C-J Link's, Box 
4887, Fei rvie w Park, Q. 44 1 26 n363 5 

FOR VOODOO Cults & devil worshippers: "For 
sale from private museum" ancient sacrificial 
table: human bone necklace: ancient blood let- 
ting vessel: Judas devil doll: Ancient necklace 
est. 2000 years old; devil fish (human-devil in 
appearance). Send for brochure & prices $2.50, 
8x10" photo-prints; Explained. — Pan Vu, Box 
2383, Salt Lake City, Utah 84110 aul22933 

MINIATUR IA FOR SALE ^ 

IDEAL Petite Princess doll house furniture for 
sale or trade. SASE for list. — S. 8. Linder, 
22831 Marlboro, Dearborn, Mich. 48128 sl06l 


STAMPS 


RARE inverted error. Inverted postal die worth 
SI 750.CD by cataloq value, $200. Mint. — Lester 
Cook. 19 Purdue Rd,, Glen Cove. N.Y. 11542 
s 1 65! 

THE CLASSICS, Issues of 1340-1940 on ap- 
proval. Priced below Scott cataloq pius discount 
— Norstamp Box 7284 Norfolk Va. 23509 

au 1 2082 1 


PRINTING- 


PERSONALIZED parcel post labels. Only your 
name and address orinted on white qummed 
• - Hue border, blac* o-inting. 2x2 «T, ", 125 

or $2.00. larger size 4x3", 50 for $2, 100 for 

$3.50 or 500 for SI4.50. Packed in plastic box. — 
Mrs. Pauline Vick, 817 E. Pillsbury Lancaster 
Cal if. 93534 o3867 
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1923 none of the Morgan-SUnley 
duets were left in the catalog*, and 
only two Morgan solos remained. 

Double-faced disc No. 16800 com- 
bined her rendition of “ Love's Old 
Sweet Song,” with a trombone solo, 
“Oh, Dry Those Tears,” by Arthur 
Pryor. And No. 16195, her version of 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” which or- 
iginally ha'd been coupled with “Home, 
Sweet Home,” by Macdonough, now 
had the Macdonough side remade by 
Charles Harrison. When the 1924 cat- 
alog came out, just after Miss Mor- 
gan's marriage to Charles Walter 
Dumont, both these l’ecovds were gone. 

V. And, Finally — 

Corinne Morgan’s final appearance, 
so far as T know, in any record list 
came more than 13 years after her 
name last appeared in a Victor sup- 
plement. A few years ago I was 
amazed to find an old Emerson record 
booklet for December, 1921, which 
listed record No. 10464, on which she 
sang “Just A-Wearyin’ for You,” to 
a piano, violin, and ’cello accompani- 
ment. 

And this is the only record I ever 
have heard of on which she used her 
full name of Corinne Morgan Welsh, 
The other side was “The Last Rose 
of Summer,” sung by a soprano, Viv- 
ian Holt, who was best known for 
her duets with Lillian Rosed ale. The 
supplement said: 

“The first number is a soprano solo 
of marked clearness In enunciation. The 
second is a perfectly modulated contralto 
solo by an artist new to the Emerson 
catalog;.’' 

But if Miss Morgan was new to 
the Emerson catalog she was not new 
to Victor Emerson, who had been 
Columbia’s recording manager before 
he started the Emerson Record Com- 
pany in 1916. Before that he had been 
head of the recording activities of the 
United States Company, that made 
New Jersey cylinders in the 1890’s. 

“Vic” Emerson seems to have had 
a sentimental fondness for his one- 
time associates. He probably was glad 
to call Corinne Morgan in for a rec- 
ord or two, since she had worked for 
him at Columbia. 

I wish we knew more about the 
talented contralto’s later years, but 
since we don’t, I’m sure we all can 
join in hoping that she and C. W. 
Dumont had a happy married life 
during the 20 years or so they prob- 
ably were privileged to pass together. 
Corinne Morgan deserves to be held 
in grateful remembrance for the 
pleasure she gave, and still gives, 
through her many fine records. 

RAN^NGS WANTED 

Drawings, watercolors by American 
artists. Am interested in cowboy and 
Indian paintings, horse paintings and 
bronzes. Landscapes of the old West 
and animal paintings, by Tait and 
others. I am interested in anything 
good in American art. Please send 
pictures, artists name, condition and 
size. Also asking price. Write: — Reg- 
inald S. Courtney, 75 Rte. 208, Wvck- 
off, N.J. 074S1 <332721 


NUMISMATICS 

(Continued from page 132) 

signed with similar reverse, but Lib- 
erty facing left on the obverse. 

Patterns of the ten-dollar gold piece 
were struck in gold, copper, and alum- 
inum. The gold ones are extremely 
rare. 

When the bill was presented to Con- 
gress, this, too, did not meet approval 
and the project was dropped. 

In 1879, John A. Kasson, Minister 
of the United States, at Vienna, and 
formerly chairman of the Committee 
of Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 
suggested to the Secretary of State 
that a coin near the value of the Aus- 
trian 8-florin piece be issued. 

The Florin had an exchange value 
at the time of $3.88 and the nearest 
approximation in our money would be 
400 cents or four dollars. As there 
was considerable agitation for the 
adoption of a metric system for coin 
weights and the four-dollar piece fit- 
ted in the category, the coinage com- 
mittee favored the coin. 

It also was near the value of the 
French 20 franc, Italian 20 Live, 
Spanish 20 Peseta, and Dutch 8 Flor- 
ins, The committee decided the name 
of the coin would be the “Stella.” 

Charles E. Barber, designer of the 
Liberty Head series of coins of the 
19th century, designed the “Stella.” 
The obverse had the Head of Liberty 
facing left, with two varieties, one 
with flowing hair and another with 
coiled hair. Legends around were 
“6G. 3S, 7C.-7 Grams” (and the date). 
The reverse had a large star in the 
center with the inscription “One Stel- 
la, 400 cents” “E Pluribus Unum, Deo 
Est Gloria.” 

Though patterns were struck in cop- 
per, aluminum, and white metal, the 
commonest patterns and most prolific 
are those struck in gold. It is recorded 
that over 500 were struck of the 1879 
issue. Sufficient, almost to take them 
out of the category of patterns even 
though they never were approved as 
a regular issue. 

We therefore can see, that although 
several attempts were made , to “sys- 
tematize” monetary coinages, none 
ever succeeded. If they had, they 
would have been of little value today 
with the changes in values the moneys 
of the world have gone through. 


JEWELRY WANTED 


WE PAY CASH! Diamonds, gold, silver, plati- 
num, watches, antique jewel ry. Check by return 
mail. Shipment held intact pending approval. — 
Amco Jewelry Cc., 405 Travis Street, Houston. 
Texas 77002. d 1 2297 1 


DIAMONDS, old gold coins, watches, stickpins, 
rings, earrings, etc., regardless of condition. 
Highest prices paid. Propr replies. Send by reg- 
istered mail to: Edward G. Wilson, ISG2 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. jlyi2029l 


BELLS 


BELL - California Centennial. 9'* antiqued, 
metal, authentic replica of old El Camino Real 
gufdeposts, $7.95 postpaid. — Box 303, La Jolla 
Calif. 92037. 0120821 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


My Last Words Concerning 

The Controversial McKinley Record 


PART I 

By JIM WALSH 

I. Martyred President 

Seventy years ago — long enough for 
a child to have been born, reach the 
Biblical age allotment of three score 
and ten, and die — President William 
McKinley was shot fatally by an an- 
archist, Leon Czolgosz. The shooting 
occurred at 4:07 p.m., Friday, Sep- 
tember 6, 1901, while McKinley was 
shaking hands with visitors to the 
Pan-American Exposition in Buffalo, 
N.Y. 

The President died between 2 and 
3 a.m. on Sunday, September 14. Al- 
most his last words were: “It is God's 
way. His will, not ours, be done.” 
And during his dying moments Mc- 
Kinley whispered the words of the 
hymn, “Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 

The day before — Thursday, Septem- 
ber 5 — 116,000 persons had visited the 
Exposition. That afternoon 55,000 
had gathered, despite intensely hot 
weather, in the Esplanade to hear the 
chief executive deliver a speech in 
which he advocated a broad and en- 
lightened policy of .commercial reci- 
procity with other nations, as well as 
the expansion of the merchant marine, 
and the construction of the Panama 
Canal. 

I have a book in which the com- 
plete text of the speech is given, and 
my estimate is that it would take be- 
tween 30 and 40 minutes to speak in 
its entirety. 1‘t frequently was delay- 
ed by enthusiastic applause and cheer- 
ing, which lengthened the time of de- 
livery. 

Less than two months after Mc- 
Kinley's death the talking machine 
companies of the time — Victor, Col- 
umbia, Edison, and possibly others — 
began to issue records containing ex- 
cerpts from the address. Edison’s 
two-minute cylinder, No. 7982, was 
recorded by Frank C. Stanley, and 
announced in the record list for Nov- 
ember, 1901. 

It had a short life, because Edison 
introduced his new gold moulded pro- 
cess in the spring of 1902, and 1 the 
McKinley cylinder was not carried 
over into the improved recording. It 
was not mentioned 1 in the Edison rec- 
ord catalog dated “Fall, 1902/' and 
is so scarce I never have seen a copy. 

The 10-inch Victor Monarch listed 
in the Victor Catalog for February, 
1902, was numbered M1070 and was 
called honestly “Portions of the Last 
Speech of President McKinley.” Thus 
the buyer knew he was getting only 
some excerpts, and not the complete 
address. This version, by William F. 
Hooley, was soon remade, probably in 


1903, and appeared in the August, 

1904, 'hctor catalog, under the num- 
ber of 2170. 

The next record was spoken by 
Len Spencer. The catalog lists it as 
“President McKinley's Pan-American 
Speech,” with this description: “Pithy 
Extracts from the last speech of our 
late President.” 

Conceivably, Zonophone also may 
have offered a disc containing selected 
segments from the Martyred Presi- 
dent’s last address, but I never have 
found such a record in a Zono catalog. 

II. That Controversial 
Columbia Record 

Columbia made it. Its disc was not 
available until a good many months 
after Victor's. But Columbia, for 
reasons best known to its officials of 
70 years ago, omitted the recording 
artist’s name from the label and left 
out the preliminary spoken announce- 
ment that was customary in those 
days. 

The result has been that thousands 
of persons in later years have found 
copies of a Columbia record called 
“Address by the Late President Mc- 
Kinley at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion.” Nearly all those persons have 
been convinced the record was spoken 
by the President himself and was 
worth a fortune. Many owners of 
copies of the disc still believe that and 
refuse to be persuaded otherwise. 

If I may indulge a bit of ill temper, 
such a refusal to listen to reason has 
been a source of recurring irritation 
and annoyance to me in the 30 years 
I have written for HOBBIES. Over 
and over I have told collectors the so- 
called “McKinley record*” wasn’t, and 
couldn’t have been made by the Pres- 
ident, only to have them write indig- 
nant letters in return and say they 
knew better. 

Such collectors, however, are not 
alone in their delusion. National Vo- 
carium, a company that specialized 
a quarter of a century ago in issuing 
re-recordings of the voices of famous 


personalities, included this Columbia 
record as among its “authentic” of- 
ferings. And more than one LP rec- 
ord, purporting to include the voices 
of all American Presidents from Mc- 
Kinley on, has used it, simply because 
the artist’s name was not given by 
Columbia, as it was by Victor and 
Edison. 

One correspondent maintained he 
knew “positively” that McKinley made 
the Columbia record because he was 
acquainted with “an old gentleman 
who was at the Exposition and saw 
President McKinley talking into the 
mike as he did the recording.” 

I replied that the old gentleman 
was either senile, or a victim of bad 
memory or of delusions, because there 
was no electrical recording until 1925, 
and President McKinley would have 
had no mike to talk into. 

If he had made a record he would 
have spoken into a horn gaping from 
the recording studio wall. There may 
have been some sort of amplifying 
device to carry McKinley’s voice more 
distinctly to the 55,000 persons who 
were trying to hear him as he made 
his speech, but outdoor recording 
wasn’t feasible in those days, and the 
orator certainly was not talking into 
a recording microphone. 

I told the correspondent there was 
every reason to believe that, just as 
the second Victor version of portions 
of the McKinley address was made by 
Len Spencer, the Columbia was the 
work of Len’s younger brother, Har- 
ry. But before I proceed to the pur- 
pose of this article, which is to de- 
molish for all time the belief that 
William McKinley made a record 1 of 
his last speech, suppose we consider 
the text of the address as I have 
copied it from the Columbia disc by 
Harry — -or, possibly, Len Spencer. 

It plays two minutes and 55 sec- 
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Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Complete repair service, cylinder* ro- 
plnned, combe repaired and tuned, all 
work guaranteed. 

Large stock of finest 
Instruments for sale. 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 10803 
Phone: 914 - PE 8-1506 


r 


Mingle B©x@s 


Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

A. BIDDEN— Rhode Island 02806 

tfc 


Barrington — GEORGE 
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A YEAR BEFORE 'HIS DEATH — This remarkobly fine photo of President McKinley was taken at the Council Table in the Cabinet 
Room of the White *House in 1900. Like most of the other illustrations this month, it is from an old stereoscope view. 


onds — 20 seconds longer than, the Vic- 
tor, which omits a few words in the 
Columbia version and is spoken at a 
slightly faster pace. Some “liberal” 
professors who make a fetish of writ- 
ing political histories defaming Pres- 
idents over the years seem to have 
delighted in representing McKinley to 
be a hidebound, reactionary troglodyte 
with a narrowly partisan attitude and 
a caveman mentality. 

McKinley was nothing like what so 
often he has been made out to be. 
He started out, perhaps, as a typical 
conservative Mid-Western politician, 
but he grew in mental breadth and 
stature the longer he stayed in office. 
And his last address was an eloquent 
plea for cooperation and peace among 
the nations. 

One thing some professional thinkers 
seem to resent is that he presided over 
the greatest prosperity the American 
nation had known up to that time. 
Another criticism is that the -discredit- 
able Spanish-American War, which he 
did his best to avoid, was fought dur- 
ing 1 his administration. 

But here are the words of William 
McKinley, as recorded by somebody 
else's voice on that much debated 
Columbia record, to speak for them- 
selves : 

III. Text of the Columbia Record 

"My fellow citizens: Trade statistics 
indicate (.hat this country is in a state 
of unexampled prosperity. The figures 
show Lha.t we are furnishing profitable 
employment to the millions of working 
men throughout the United States. Our 
capacity to produce has developed so 
enormously and our products have so 
multiplied that the problem of more mar- 
kets requires our urgent and immediate 
attention. 

“By sensible trade arrangements which 
will not interrupt our home production, 
we shall extend the outlets for our in- 
creasing* surplus. What we produce be- 
yond our domestic consumption must 
have vent abroad. Extension of our 
trade and commerce is our pressing 
problem. 

‘'Next in advantage to having- a thing* 
to sell is to have the convenience to carry 
it to the buyer. We must increase out- 


merchant marine. We must have more 
ships. 'They must be under the American 
.flag, built and manned and owned by 
Americans. They will not only be profit- 
able in a commercial sense, they will 
also be messengers of peace wherever 
they go. 

“Reciprocity treaties are in harmony 
with the spirit of the times. We must 
build the Istlnnan Canal, which will unite 
the two oceans and give a straight line 
of water commerce with the west coast 
of Central and Souith America and Mex- 
ico, The construction of a Pacific cable 
cannot be longer postponed. Tn the fur- 
therance of these objects of national in- 
terest and concern you are performing 
an important 'task, 

“The good work will go on. Lt cannot 
he slopped. These buildings will dis- 
appear, This creation of art and beauty 
and industry will perish from sight, hat 
who can tell the new thoughts that have 
been awakened, the ambitions fired, and 
the high achievements that will be 
wrought through this exposition! 

“Gentlemen, let us ever remember that 
our interest is in concord rather than 
conflict, and that our real eminence rests 
on the victories of peace — not those of 
war. " 

That is the recorded speech on the 
Columbia record, only a email fraction 
of the address the President delivered 
to that vast audience in Buffalo 24 
hours or so before he was assassi- 
nated. 

Here it will be interesting, I think, 
to compare the Columbia with the 
slightly shorter Victor Monarch. Ben 
Spencer's version begins, “Pel low Cit- 
izens,” instead of “My Fellow Cit- 
izens,” 

The Victor moves the sentence, “Re- 
ciprocity treaties are in harmony with 
the spirit of the times” up to the end 
of the second paragraph, following* 
“Extension of our trade and com- 
merce is our pressing problem.” In 
referring to the Istlnnan Canal, it 
omits “and give a straight line of 
water commerce with the west coast 
of Central and South America and 
Mexico.” 

(I find myself wondering who de- 
cided what excerpts from the chief 
executive’s speech should 1 be included 
on records.) 

The Columbia is much louder than 


the Victor and seems to be clearer and 
better recorded all the way through — 
something that was by no means in- 
variably characteristic o f Columbia 
records of the 1902 period. 

Since I never have heard Frank 
Stanley's Edison, I don't know just 
what is on it, but the wax cylinder’s 
could not play more than 10 seconds 
or so past a two-minute limit, so it 
must have omitted some things that 
the Victor and Columbia discs con- 
tained. 

Incidentally, the single-faced Co- 
lumbia disc, the number of which was 
833, was made in both 7-inch and 10- 
inch sizes. This brings up the pleas- 
ing picture o-f President McKinley, if 
he made the record — which he didn't — 
being called on to record a smaller 
snippet of his address, to play for a 
minute and a half to two minutes, 
in the 7-inch size and genially .con- 
senting. I wonder just how much of 
the oration they managed to crowd on 
to that 7-inch! 

The Columbia “McKinley record” 
was marketed under many of the doz- 
ens of off -brand 1 labels for which the 
Company furnished matrices. Stand- 
ard, United, Harmony, Marconi, Cli- 
max, Aretino, Oxford, Silvertone, 
Lakeside, Thomas, and almost count- 
less others. 

It must have been available on them 
all. 

(Continued on page 40) 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


AMPICO Rolls wonted in black boxes. Mint 
condition, no torn edqes. Do to $10 each. — Lacy, 
Caltech Library, Pasadena, Calif. 91109. mv!2443l 

Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte Fine Music 
Roll Reproductions. — Harold Powell, 
5652 Willowcrest Ave., No. Holly- 
wood, Calif, 91601. d!20441 

FOR SALE: Rebuilt player pianos, also orches- 
traled pianos playing O-roll drums and so forth. 
— Paul Ti Iso n , Elwood, Nebr. Ph.: 785-2522. 

mh6276 
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TOP: SEVENTY YEARS AGO — The Pan-American Exposition as it appeared when President McKinley was mur- 
dered in 1901. 

MIDDLE: EXPOSITION SCENE — Crowds at the Temple of Music where President McKinley was assassinated, 
Pon-Americn Exposition. 

BOTTOM: PRESIDENT'S RESTING PLACE — This photo, from 1901 stereoscopic view, shows President McKinley's 
tomb at Canton, Ohio. (Continued on page 48) 
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EMINENT BASSO — "Bill" 
Hooley, the famous Haydn Quar- 
tet bass, mode the first Victor 
record of President McKinley's last 
address. After a few months it 
was succeeded by one by Len 
Spencer. 

I have it on a Silver tone and on a 
Diamond, the latter of which has the 
title, in red ink, supplied by a rubber 
stamp. This is mentioned 1 to keep 
anybody from writing- to me to say he 
has a McKinley speech I haven’t said 
any thing about, and, secure in the 
belief that it must be the “real Me- 
Coy/' or, rather, the real McKinley, 
to ask how much it is worth. 

I recall one man who paid $50 for 
a Standard record of the address and 
wrote to tell me glowingly what a 
bargain he had got. He was con- 
si derably let down when I felt it my 
duty to inform him the thing was 
not authentic and hardly worth 50c. 

IV Why McKinley Couldn't 
Have Recorded 

Over the years, I have said several 
times in HOBBIES that the slain 
President could not have made the so- 
called “McKinley record” before he 
was shot. And I have given my 
reasons. As long ago as 1947 the 
New Yorker Magazine published an 
article I wrote presenting the same 
information. 

The HOBBIES references, however, 
are in past issues widely scattered 
and therefore are not easy to locate, 
so I continue to receive letters from 
readers asking the record's value. Oc- 
casionally, too, a dealer who sells by 
mail may offer it at an exorbitant 
price through lack of information. 

So I have decided to assemble, once 
and for all, the mass of information 
I have bearing on the subject. After 
this I shall not go into detailed ex- 
planations in personal correspondence 
as to why the record is a humbug, 
though certainly a harmlessly meant 


one. T simply shall refer inquirers 
to this article. 

That being said, let's proceed to a 
consideration of President McKinley’s 
stay in Buffalo during the Exposition 
and what he did while he was there. 
This can be followed easily with the 
help of Margaret Leech's detailed 1 and 
informative book, “In the Days of Mc- 
Kinley,” published by Harper’s in 
1959. 

To begin with, the President's visit- 
ing schedule did not allow him time 
to make a record, and if it had the 
equipment would not have been avail- 
able. Actually, neither Columbia nor 
any other phonograph company had 
any interest, before McKinley was as- 
sassinated, in making a record of his 
Pan-American speech. 

V. Last Word About McKinley 

His appearance at the Exposition 
was merely a courtesy affair, and the 
speech was not expected to be of any 
special importance. Nobody knew, in 
advance of the killing, that it was 
to be his last public address. It was 
only after the popular President had 
been murdered that it occurred to the 
recording companies there would be 
a demand for excerpts from his last 
speech. 

And bear this in mind : Even if 
Columbia had wanted to make a record 
of the address and McKinley had con- 
sented, it would have been necessary 
for the President to visit the Com- 
pany's New York studios in order to 
put it on a wax master. Disc record- 
ing equipment weighed hundreds of 
pounds, and: had to be bolted to the 
floor to prevent jarring and vibration. 

Columbia certainly would not have 
uprooted its equipment, if it had had 
it, and shipped it all the way to Buf- 
falo in the expectation of catching less 
than three minutes worth of speech. 
But, as I shall show, Columbia didn't 
have the equipment to send. 

As I have said already, the speech 
could not have been recorded in the 
open. In those days there were no 
tape recorders to catch an orator's 
words in their entirety, and leave the 
best parts to be snipped out later. 

Assuming recording equipment had 
been set up somehow in front of the 
speaker, McKinley would have had to 
address his remarks into a horn and 
not to the audience of 55,000. The 
effort to record his voice would have 
been marred by cheers and other 
background noises — none of which can 
be heard on the Columbia record. 

The maximum it was possible to 
record at one time was approximately 
four minutes. And the engineers 
could not possibly have put on one 
master after another and taken down 
all the speech. 

It has been argued that McKinley 
might have spoken into an easily 
transported cylinder machine with a 
home recording device, and then the 
sound from the cylinder was trans- 
ferred to the disc. I ask you if you 
can conceive of the President of the 
United States speaking into a small 
home- type recording horn while an 
audience of 55,000 people tried vainly 



TOP: "GRANDFATHER OF PHONO- 
GRAPH” — UEN SPENCER, the first interna- 
tionally known recording artist, made the 
second Victor disc of portions of William 
McKinley’s Pan-American address. This pic- 
ture was token January 1, 1903. 

BOTTOM: LEN SPENCER'S YOUNGER 
BROTHER — Henry Caleb (Harry) Spencer, Jr., 
is believed to have made the Columbia 
"McKinley record," which many collectors 
have taken to be by the President himself. 

to understand what he was talking 
about. 

True, Columbia did issue a cylinder 
record (No. 31666) of “President Mc- 
Kinley’s Last Address." But the disc 
could not have been taken from it, 
because the “platter' 7 played for vir- 
tually three minutes and a cylinder 
could run for only a few seconds nrore 
than two minutes. 

And it takes a wild surge of imag- 
ination to believe that McKinley could 
have prepared, before he spoke, a 
brief excerpt from his address and 
recorded it at some stage during or 
after the proceedings, especially since 
the excerpts issued by Columbia var- 
ied. They consisted of a cylinder 
playing about two minu-tes, a 7-inch 
disc of less than two minutes dura- 
tion, and a 10-inch disc running two 
minutes and 55 seconds. 

What, then, of the alleged possibility 
that heavy disc recording equipment 
somehow had been transported from 
New York to Buffalo, and that the 
President graciously spoke into it af- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE APOLLO TLS.A. 

CAST IRON DAYK 

ThJs la a commemorative bank produced as a 
tribute to all Apollo moon ftigbta. 

Do Not confuse this bank with the Apollo 8 
which la out of production — A Real Collectora 
Item. 



Cast Iron, 4'A" tall, tall painted gold with 

Apollo U.3.A- 10 black tetters on ship. 

1-3 $4.00 Eft. 

4-0 $3.00 Ea. 

Dealers special wholesale price $23.60 per doz 
F.O.B. add 10% postage on all orders 
Excess refunded - more billed 
Sold Exclusively by 
THE TROJAN HORSE 
LI7-H Central Paris, Illinois 01844 

Phone: (217) 460-3030 

dc 


WANTED 

Toy trains & Trolleys built before 1942 
Top Prices Paid 

Please identify, state price & condition 
JACK WM. WINDT 

1939 Golf St., Sorasota, Fla. 33577 

tfc 


MECHANICAL BANKS WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank display ad 
In this section, listing various wants. — F, H. 
Griffith, P.O. Box 10644, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1523S 

Hx 


LEHMAN, 8ing Maerklin, Carette, et al Toy 
Automobiles. — David Bausch, 252 N. 7th St,, 
Allentown. Pa. 18102 n 1 2880 1 


OLD mechanical and still banks, toys, describe, 
state price, condition, — Scofield's, 8ox 457, 
Ridgefield, Conn. aul2069 


TOP PRICES paid for rare mechanical banks. 
Also have banks, toys for trade. Private collec- 
tor. Ph. (202) 298-6134 or 362 9499. Cable: 
"Berrymox". — Max Berry, 888 I7lh St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006 ily!2658l 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change of address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rates, 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references, 


BOOKS ON TOY BANKS 

1. "Toy Bank Reproductions and 

Fakes," Robert L. McCumber. SO 
Base tracings of reproduced mech- 
anical banks $5.95 

2. "Old Penny Banks" Meyer & Free- 

man. 24A mechanical banks illus. , 
also stills $7.95 

A good combination for beginner col- 
lectors & dealers. Order from: 

ROBERT L. McCUMBER 
201 Carriage Dr. 

Glastonbury, Conn. 06033 

I buy mechanical banks. Send descrip- 
tion and price for prompt reply. nc 


ANNOUNCING 

"Later Toys” 

An 80-page reprint of Toys from 
1915 to 1936 (2/3 ; s devoted to pre- 
1925). 

This is an absolute MUST for col- 
lectors & dealers. No other book 
deals with the Gems of this era. 

$3.95 PPD. 

(40% discount on 6 or more) 
(Pa. Residents, Please Add 24c Tax) 

BILL FEENEY 
Ri. 3, Box 41 
Ligonier, Pa. 15658 

my27c 

[iiiiiniiiiii[iiiiinniiii!iiiiiniiiiiifi!itinii)!tnitmt}imimf!ifui!iui:!Mitt 


TOYS WANTED 


American Flyer Lionel, Ives 
trains, toy automobiles, trucks, buses, 
cast iron, Tootsie Toy, etc. Old toy and 
train catalogs wanted. — Marvin 
Benson, R.D. 3, Box 22, Uniontown, 
Pa. 15401 nl26942 


IDENTIFICATION model aircraft in black, blue 
or grey plastic, 1/72, I/K4 or other scales. — 
Robert S. Thompson, Hat Shop Hill, 8ridgewafer, 
Conn 06752 d 1 7 


OLD TOOTSIETOYS, Dinky Toys, etc. wanted. 
— Donald Behrens, 4031 W. Rosedale, Ft, Worth, 
Tex. 76107 n3042 


MECHANICAL BANKS FOR SALE 


RENO Slot Machine mechanical bank. Works 
tike real thing. Drops jackpot when three bars 
hit. Rugged construction. One year guarantee, 
$6.95. — L. C. Meredith, 2475 Dyer Way, Reno, 
Nev. 89502 mh 1 2029 1 


FIFTY mechanical, seventy-five still in stock, 
hundreds of toys. Send want list. — David A. 
Museum, 2400F East Las Olas 8lvd.. Box 2352, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33303 je 1 227-4 1 


TRICK PONY fine mechanical bank $145. Tam- 
many fine mechanical bank $75. William Tell 
fine mechanic^ 1 bank $145. Owl fine mechanical 
bank $80. 8uster Brown 8 Tyge fine still bank 
$75. Campbell Kids fine still bank S75. — Mr. 
0. Schiaras, Rte. 4, 8ox 66, Dixon, IM. 6(021 

oi863 


MAGICTAN BANK — original: slightly damaged. 
Vest of magician is separated from body. Make 
offer. — Robert Gaulding, 2918 Myra St.. Jack- 
sonville. Fla. 3220S ’ ol67t 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 48) 

ter he had addressed his wildly cheer- 
ing* audience? 

Turn to Miss Leech's book and you 
will find that the formal address con- 
tained many utterances not included 
in the records. McKinley reminded 
the audience that the telegraph and 
cable, swift ships, and fast trains 
practically hadi done away with dis- 
tance. 

He said, “We must not repose in 
fancied security that we can forever 
soli everything* and buy little or noth- 
ing* . . . Isolation is no longer possible 
or desirable ... God and man have 
linked the nations together . . . The 
period of exclusiveness is past. 

The conclusion of the speech asked 
a b l c s s i n g on “all neighbors of 
the United States and alt the peoples 
and powers of the earth." And, the 
book says, "a tempest of cheering 
swept the Esplanade." Those certain- 
ly were not the sentiments ;of an ar- 
chetypal reactionary. After he made 
the speech, did a Columbia repre- 
sentative lead the President to some 
hastily erected recording studio and 
have him make a speech? No. Mc- 
Kinley held an impromptu public re- 
ception at the foot of the stand, then 
moved on to attend a military review 
at the Stadium. 

After that he gratified the com- 
missioners representing* other coun- 
tries by touring their buildings and 
exhibits. Then he attended a luncheon 
at the New York State Building, and 
a card reception at the Government 
Building. 

Afterwards he sat down to sip cof- 
fee at the Porto Rican Building. Then 
he posed at the Agricultural Building* 
with James Wilson, his Secretary of 
Agriculture, and a group of Latin 
American Commissioners. 

Miss Leech says the President was 
weary when he returned, late in the 
afternoon, to the home of John G. Mil- 
burn, president of the Exposition, 
with whom he was staying. Following 
such an afternoon, that reads like an 
understatement. 

After an early dinner, the President 
and Mrs. McKinley returned to the 
Fairgrounds. There they witnessed a 
display of fireworks and were occu- 
pied fully otherwise for several hours 
until their carriage rolled along the 
Lincoln Parkway, taking them back 
to the Milburn home. 

Now we come to the fatal day on 
which President McKinley was shot. 
He got up early in the morning to 
board a special train of parlor cars 
that carried him, members of his par- 
ty, diplomats, and other distinguished 
guests, on an excursion to Niagara 
Falls. 

The time was spent at Niagara and 
in its vicinity, until the President and 
his party again boarded the special 
train and returned to the Exposition 
station. With Mr. Milburn and his 


(Continued on page 93) 
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TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


ANTIQUE DEALERS DIRECTORY 

HAWAII 

WAIKIKI. For East Antiquities, Hilton 
Hawaiian Village Hotel. Oricntalia. 
jewelry, dealer disc. s27 

REFERENCE DIRECTORY 


DOLL CLUB 

Collectors Doll Club. Join now! Informa- 
tive, educational, entertaining: Quarterly 
Newsletter. §2 per year. SSAJG will 
bring- details. B. 13. O'Keefe, 2202 Adams 
Blvd-, Saginaw. jVXich. 4SG02 s27 

ANTIQUES FOR SALE 

ANTIQUE DEALER moving, selling my personal 
collection of quality .antiques. Hove most every- 
thing including beautiful German dolls, write 
me your wants. SA$E for reply. — G. and G., 
P.O. Box 716 South Orange, N.J. 07079 d3675 

BACK NO. MAGAZINES FOR SALE 


VERMONT Life Magazines. List 15c end stamp. 
Boxell, Holden, Mass. 01520 my 1 009*1 


MART WANTED 


WANTED: Fine early English Lust raws re. — 
R. T. Powers., 9M Jamieson Rd. Lutherville Md. 
21093 d3422 

AUTOGRAPH albums wanted. — Rosalea Postmo, 
723 Louisiana, Lawrence, Kans. 66044 nl08 

BOXING: Always wanted, buttons, cigarette 
cards, posters, broadsides, statuettes, old books, 
old gloves, or anything pertaining to boxing. — 
Bill Schulte, 1040? Dearborn, Northbr idge, Calif. 
91324 ol291 

LIQUOR BOTTLES: fipural, fancy or unusual. 
Also books, prints, paintings & advertismo mat- 
ter pertaining to alcoholic beverages. Old pow- 
der cans, pocket knives, iron and tin toys, glass 
marbles, cap exploders, pole insulators, wells 
Forgo items. Rogers groups. Old Buddy L Toys, 
war relics. — Franklin M. Roshon, R.D. 4, BucheH 
Rd., Potlstown, Pa. s 1 22833 

ADVERTISING Watch fobs wanted by collector. 
Top prices paid. — Yartz, 628 N. Main Extension, 
Meadville, Pa. 16335 s 1 2860 1 

BRITISH Military medals, purchased for private 
collection. — George Hammerschmidf, P.O. Box 
3066, Tccumseh, Windsor 30, Ontario. d3082 

MART FOR SALE 

MINI Milk bellies, 4 for $1. 25 scrapbooks each 
different subject, 1865 to 194$. Photos, memem 
to's, reference items, write — Scrapbooks, 42C 
East Second St., Long Beach, Miss. o)6I2 

MATERIAL ON your favorite movie star. Send 
name for free list. — James Kirk, 2636 Hawthorne, 
Orlando, Fla. 32906 d 3 23d 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 50) 

personal secretary, George B. Corbel- 
you, the chief executive entered a car- 
riage called a Victoria and they start- 
ed off through the fairgrounds. 

There was half an hour to spare 
before he was to hold a 10-minute 
public reception, beginning at 4 p.m. 
in the Temple of Music. So the Presi- 
dent stopped 1 for refreshments at the 
Mission Building. 

Just before 4 o’clock William Mc- 
Kinley stepped from the victoria and, 
accompanied, of course, by guards, 
walked into the auditorium of the 
Temple of Music, where he began the 
scheduled reception and handshaking. 
He was within three minutes of the 
conclusion of the weari some task when 
an unimpressive looking, short, slen- 
der, young man moved toward the 
President, who extended his hand. 

The man was Cxolgosz, the assassin. 
He struck McKinley's hand aside, pro- 
duced a short-barreled, .32-caliber Iver 
Johnson revolver* from bis pocket, and 
fired two shots. 

As horrified onlookers rushed to 
help McKinley to a chair, the wound- 
ed Pi-esident saw that his assailant 
was in danger of being mobbed, and 


BINDERS 

FOR HOBBIES 

— o — 

Price each $4.00 

The wealth of information 
contained in each issue of 
HOBBIES is too valuable to 
be thrown around with con- 
sequent danger of loss. 
Holds 12 issues. 

HOBBIES Magailna 

1004J S. Michigan Aw., Chicago, III. 90006 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN MINIATURES? 

If so on your trip . . . stop at Roclcerville Goldtown 
On the way to Mount Ruehmore 

SEE . . . STUART CASTLE 

16th Century Castle furnished with a fabulous collection of 
miniatures and tiny objects of art. 

SEE . . . TEE VICTORIAN VILLAGE 
Our newest display . . . the miniature village of a Hat Shop, General 
Store and Soda Parlor (both with 2nd floor apartments), Mexican 
Shop, and a new wing to the Victorian House. 

SEE ... in the same display: Old Toys, Old Trains, Doll Houses. 
Santa’s Office and the Elves’ Workshop. 

Always happy to greet our HOBBIES friends. 

On Highway 16, South of Rapid City, S.D- 

Stuart and Edna Parrin rti 


pleaded: “Don't let them hurt him.” 

It was 18 m mutes past 4 o’clock 
when the President was received in 
the Exposition's emergency hospital. 
There it was found he had a com- 
paratively trivial wound in the ribs 
around his chest, but a grave one in 
the abdomen. 

An immediate operation was decided 
upon. As ether was administered, Mc- 
Kinley's lips were forming the words 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

After the operation, the mortally 
injured President was returned to the 
Milbum home, the second floor of 
which was turned into a hospital. 
■Physicians were optimistic that he 
would recover. But, as we know, he 
died on the early morning of Septem- 
ber 14. 

Having proved, I maintain, that 
William McKinley could not possibly 
have made a record at the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, I will proceed next 
month to consideration of evidence 
provided by the record itself. I plan 
to present other facts which should 
prove to the satisfaction of any rea- 
sonable person that the anonymous 
Columbia disc contains the voice of 
someone other than the President. 


JEWELRY WANTED 

WE PAY CASH; Diamonds, gold, silver, plaii- 
num, watches, antique jewelry. Check by rerirn 
mail. Shipment held intact pending aporoval. — 
Amco Jewelry Co.. Suite iOQ6, Houston Citizens 
Bank & Trust 3 1 do . , 1801 Main St., Houston. Te*. 
77002 " d l 2297 l 

DIAMONDS, old gold eofni, watch#*, otlckpift*, 
rings, aarringt, etc., rognrdl l of condition. 
Highest price* paid. Propt replle*. Send by reg- 
istered moil to: Edward G. Wllion, (MCI CH— t - 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ]lyl2Q2?l 


BELLS 


BELL Californio Centennial. K antiqwd, 
metal, authentic replica of old Ef Camlno tael 
guidopoiH, J7.9& postpaid. — Box J03, La Jolla, 
Colif. 92037. ■ 120821 


JEWELRY FOR SALE 

ANTIQUE gold and diamond [owelry bought 
and sold. Inquiriot solicited. — Kenneth R. 
Park, Rm. 512, 26 West St.. Boston. Maw. 0211 1 
(Est. 1844). <122741 

Uunsual Antique Gold Jewelry: 
Watchkeys, rings, peridants, pins, 
bracelets. Specific inquiries. — Flor- 
ence Ackerman, Garthw-oods, Scars- 
dale, N.Y. 10583 d3 


BOTTLES WANTED 


FRUIT JARS wanted. Please detcribe. — Harold 
*.oyd. Billings, Mo. 65610. my27 


WHAT ARE YOUR BOTTLES WORTH? '‘Bottle 
Collector’s Handbook * Pricing Guide." identi- 
fies, prices over 2,500 news old collectible bot- 
tles. Beams. Avons, Fruit Jar* Medicines. In be, 
Snuffs, many, many others. All IB bottle cate- 
gories. The most complete bottla book you can 
buy. Illustrated new editionl Plus, free bonus 
directory: "Whore To Sell and Buv Bottle*. 11 $3.95 
postpaid. — Infobooks, Box 5001-H. Sen Angelo. 


WANTED Warner's Safe bottles end old «amp!e 
liquor bottles and Bitters bottles. — Harold 
Loyd, Billings. Missouri 65610. iol2*80l 
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| Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 1 

|] Conducted by JIM WALSH p 

My Last Words Concerning 

The Contioveisial McKinley Record 

PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


I. First President to Record 

Collectors who believe, mistakenly, 
that William McKinley made the con- 
troversial Columbia record of the 
speech which he delivered at the Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo, N. 
Y., on September 5, 1901 — nine days 
before his death — argue it is worth 
“a lot of money because McKinley 
was the first American President to 
have his voice recorded.’ 7 

As I showed conclusively last 
month, McKinley didn’t make a rec- 
ord at Buffalo. Both the time and 
the equipment were lacking. But even 
if he had he still would not have been 
the first President to record. 

It’s impossible to be sure at this 
late date, but the likelihood is that 
Rutherford B. Hayes, who was Pres- 


ident when Thomas A. Edison invent- 
ed the phonograph late in 1877, was 
the first chief executive to have his 
recorded voice played back to him. 
On April 18, 1878, Edison took one 
of his tinfoil phonographs to the 
White House and demonstrated it to 
President Hayes. 

It certainly seems likely that, after 
talking into the machine and having 
it play back in a squeaky tone, Edi- 
son would have said genially: “And 
now, Mr. President, let’s record your 
voice!” 

I’m confident Hayes would have 
had sufficient curiosity as to what 
his recorded voice would sound like 
to speak into the recording tube. Of 
course, if the record was made, it 
was on a strip of tinfoil which prob- 


ably was discarded after one or two 
playings. 

I have a book containing the text 
of the diary Hayes kept while he was 
in the White House. Strangely, he 
makes no mention of the phonograph 
demonstration, although one certainly 
would expect him to have written 
something like: “Had my voice re- 
corded tonight by Prof. Edison’s won- 
derful new invention, the phonograph. 
It didn’t sound a bit like me.” 

Nobody hearing his recorded voice 
for the first time thinks it sounds like 
him! 

Actually, the first President, whose 
name was mentioned commercially as 
having recorded, was Benjamin Har- 
rison, who was in office from 1889 
to 1893. In the late 1890s the Bettini 


'^To-Lm&Wied ^llasienjtieces Sound 

ei%u& c KecosicUny. c €ain : izaiuj, c (0.j, sAm&iica 

CPnsl ( (0jj.icc 1451 / c fc) ev&titj. 9 (tit*. r €a(ifn r tnia 90213 


FROM VENUS 

A rainbow oj Treasures 
Singing Gorgeous — 
“The Great Waltz 79 Star 
Miliza Korjus — 



m 


IN * ami ' xWiVN 2§>TK 





PRECIOUS GIFTS 

Night in V ienna ( Stereo 933 ) 
Golden Voice (Mono 963) 

Divine Music (Stereo 966) 
Viking Nightingale (Stereo 969) 
Queen of Melody (Stereo 972) 


MILIZA KORJUS 


imm 


. . always beautiful . . . compelling magic yr 

— Aida F a via- A r Isay (Hobbies Magazine) 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS ALBUMS $19,95 ( POST PAID IN USA) 

ONE ALBUM $5.95 (POST PAID IN USA) 

ORDER FORM worldwide mail/order service 

Please send album(s): 933 □; 963 □; 966 □; 969 □; 972 □ Amount Enclosed $ 


PLEASE PRINT NAME 


ADDRESS 


STATE 
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f if he hadn’t made it.” These collectors 
i overlook that fact that Victor made 
\ ‘ versions by William F. Hooley and 
; Len Spencer; also Edison’s was re- 
vealed openly as by Frank Stanley. 

The truth is that faked records 
were common throughout the early 
days of the phonograph. William 
Ewart Gladstone recorded a message 
of congratulations to Edison on his 
invention of the instrument. The orig- 
inal stayed in Edison’s possession, 
but copies by other speakers were 
played on coin-in-the-slot machines 
throughout the country. 

An Edison record catalog for Octo- 
ber, 1899, contained the following cyl- 
inders, none of which were spoken by 
the men whose names, they bore: 

No. 7611, Bryan's Speech of Ac- 
ceptance; No. 7621, Bryan’s Speech 
to Labor; No. 3906, Bryan’s Crown 
of Thorns and Cross of Gold Speech; 

(Continued on page 40) 


PIANOS & ROLLS 


AMPICO Rolls wanted in block boxes. Mint 
condition, ro torn edges. Up to $10 each. — Lacy, 
Caltech Library, Pasadena, Calif. 91109. my!2443l 

Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte Fine Music 
Roll Reproductions. — Harold Powell, 
6652 Willowcrest Ave., No. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 91601. d!20441 

FOR SALE: Rebuilt player pianos, also orches- 
trated pianos, playing O-roll drums and so forth. 
— Paul Tilson, Elwood, Nebr. Ph.: 785-2522. 

mh6276 


Written especially for collectors 


“THE CURIOUS HISTORY 


of MUSIC BOXES” . . . 


YOUNG INVENTOR — Thomas A. Edison is shown here with his tinfoil phono- 
graph which he demonstrated to President Rutherford B„ Hayes on April 18, 1878. 
Hayes may have spoken into the machine and become the first President to hear 
his recorded voice. 


Company of New York, which made 
records by many celebrities, announc- 
ed that former President Hax*rison 
had recorded for it, but no informa- 
tion was given as to the number and 
title of the cylinder. 

Perhaps it was recorded only for 
Lieut. Gianni Bettini’s private col- 
lection, for I never have seen it listed 
in a Bettini catalog. I doubt that any 
copy of the fragile wax Harrison 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 
Complete repair service, cylinders re* 
pinned, combs repaired and tuned, all 
work guaranteed. 

Large stock of finest 
Instruments for sale. 

BORNANT) MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave.. Pelham. N. Y. 10803 

Phone: 914 - PE 8-1506 


cylinder has survived. 

II. Fake Records 

Some collectors argue naively that 
the Columbia record "had to be by 
McKinley, because they couldn’t have 
got away with recording his speech 


. . . large and small ones, both cylinder 
and disc types (Swiss and German), 
and musical watches, dolls, automata, 
clocks, snuffboxes. 48 large, detailed, 
sharp pictures of them, size 8x11”; 
tells the type of music they produced; 
lists makers, inventors, U.S. Patents 
granted; Care and Repair instructions 
included by Glenn P. Heckert, certi- 
fied watchmaker (by the U.S. A. Bu- 
reau of Standards'; index; 242 pgs. 
of BASIC information a collector 
needs to collect these items intelligent- 
ly and wisely! 

Price, $6.00 postpaid, insured, auto- 
graphed by Roy Mosoriak, 30 West 
Custer Avenue, Oshkosh, Wis. 54901. 

nc 


Mtss&e B®xes 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 
Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 
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Left- to Right: 

Left: EDISON RECORDER — FRANK C. 
STANLEY spoke the short-lived Edison cyl- 
inder containing a fragment of President 
McKinley's last speech. 

Right: ALBERT CAMPBELL sang with 
Stanley in the Columbia Quartet record of 
"Funeral Service over President McKinley/' 

No. 7612, Roosevelt's Speech to La- 
bor; No, 3905, McKinley's Inaugural 
Address, No. 7620, McKinley's Speech 
of Acceptance. 

As you see, McKinley's voice had 
been feigned years before Columbia 
recorded an imitation of it after his 
death. 

If anyone believes Columbia would 
not have dared to record a speech by 
a person other than its original de- 
liverer I wonder who is supposed to 
have made the many records of Lin- 
coln's Gettysburg Address? For that 
matter, who recorded Edison cylinder 
No. 3829, The Sermon on the Mount? 
(The catalog said clearly that it was 
by the powerful voiced basso Bill 
Hooley.) 

III. What Frank Dorian Said 

I first learned, in my youthful 
record-collecting days, that William 
McKinley hadn't made the record as- 
sociated with his name when I asked 
a veteran Columbia official, the late 
Frank Dorian, who then was assistant 
to the Columbia president, W. C. 
Fuhri, under what circumstances our 
President happened to record. 

Mr. Dorian, always friendly and 
understanding with an eager young- 
ster who must have tried his patience 
a great deal, replied that Columbia 
never recorded McKinley's voice. Do- 
rian's recollection was that the record 
of a fragment of the Pan-American 
Speech was by Len Spencer, “who 
usually did that sort of thing." 

Mr. Dorian added that Columbia 
made no claim that the record was 
by McKinley. The speaker's name was 
left off because of a belief that the 
record would sell better if some buy- 
ers took it to be by the late Presi- 
dent. 

And it did. 

It remained in the catalog years 
longer than the Victor, which was 
I credited to Spencer. 

I For many years I accepted Mr. 
Dorian's identification of Len Spencer 
as the artist because the voice sound’- 
ed to my ears exactly like his, but 
then I obtained a copy of the 1907 
catalog of semi -flexible Marconi rec- 


ords that were made from Columbia 
masters. And this catalog, the only 
one I ever have seen in which the 
name of the man who made that rec- 
ord is given, says it was done by 
Harry Spencer! 

That very well may be. Henry Ca- 
leb Spencer, Jr., like his older brother 
Len, did considerable spoken record 
work. For instance, the Zonophone 
catalog for May 10, 1901, contains 
two record's on which he speaks por- 
tions of speeches William Jennings 
Bryan had made in his unsuccesful 
campaign against McKinley in 1900. 

These records are: No. 9244, Bryan 
on the Philippine Question, and No, 
9245, Bryan on Our National Des- 
tiny. There is no reason why Henry 
Caleb Spencer, Jr., should not have 
impersonated McKinley as well as 
Bryan. 

Nevertheless, on playing both the 
Victor, admittedly by Len Spencer, 
and the Columbia, supposedly by Har- 
ry, I found myself wondering if the 
Marconi catalog might mistakenly 
have listed the wrong Spencer broth- 
er. Allowing for the differences in 
the two Companies' recording tech- 
niques, the voices sound identical. 

Too, they both use a pompous, pre- 
tentious manner of speaking, lavishly 
garnished with broad A’s, that I am 
sure never would have been affected 
by an unpretentious Ohio politician 
like McKinley. He kept his ears “close 
to the grass roots" and would have 
had a horror of "putting on airs." 

On both records, “advantage" is 
pronounced “advahntage"; “task" is 
‘tahsk", and “problem" is “prob- 
LEM”. The recorded speakers ob- 
viously were trying to sound as met- 
iculous and dignified as they believed 
the public would expect a President 
to be. 

Incidentally, the voice and intona- 
tion sound exactly like Len Spencer's 
on “a record of pure gold" which 
Edison jobbers had him make to be 
presented to Thomas A. Edison in 
1906. 

Because of the extreme similarity 
of voice quality and diction, I should 
not be at all surprised to learn that 
the Columbia record was made by 
Len Spencer. The Marconi catalog, 
however, says Harry. Certainly, my 
opinion is that neither it nor any 
other catalog attributes the record bo 
McKinley. 

IV. Piling Up the Evidence 

From this point on I shall pile up 
the cumulative evidence in “short 
takes” : 

1. A fact that seems to have been 
entirely overlooked is that no Co- 
lumbia catalog ever listed the record 
under McKinley's name to indicate 
he was the speaker. 

Records by identified artists always 
were placed beneath their names in 
their proper alphabetical place in the 
catalog. 

But there was no listing of: “Mc- 
Kinley, William, Late President of 
the United States, Record By," follow- 
ed by the title. The record simply 
was cataloged alphabetically by its 
name “Address of the Late President 
McKinley At the Pan-American Ex- 



FIRST PRESIDENT TO HEAR PHONO- 
GRAPH — RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
to whom Thomas A. Edison demonstrated 
his tinfoil phonograph in 1878, 93 years 
ago. 

position," with no speaker credit. 

2. And this is a devastating fact 
I withheld last month: The Columbia 
Company had no disc equipment that 
could have been taken to Buffalo to 
record McKinley's last speech — which 
nobody knew would be the last. 

McKinley died on September 14, 
1901. But Columbia didn't go into 
the disc record business until Feb- 
ruary, 1902, after he had been dead 
five months. 

And the first Columbia disc rec- 
ords were not even made by the Com- 
pany. They were made /or it, under 
the Climax label, by the Globe Rec- 
ord Co., which Columbia had acquired 
from Eldridge R. Johnson, the found- 
er of Victor. 

Columbia’s earliest discs, in addi- 
tion to being called Climax and hav- 
ing a metal ring around the spindle 
hole, read: “Mfg'd. solely for the 
Columbia Phonograph Co. by G. R. 
Co." (Globe Record Co.). It was only 
later in the year, after McKinley had' 
been in his grave for many months, 
that Columbia began to do disc re- 
cording of its own. 

And when Columbia did issue a 
disc record of McKinley's address, it 
did not come out, as its number, 833, 
indicates, until late in 1902, when the 
martyr President had been dead some- 
thing like a year! 

V. McKinley Funeral Record Came 
Before Speech Recording 

3. An odd thing, that no one ex- 
cept me seems to have noticed, is 
that Columbia disc records, having 
to do with McKinley's death, were 
issued months in advance of the un- 
authenticated speech recording sup- 
posed to be by him. 

On No. 453 (and on cylinder No. 
31654) the Columbia Male Quartet 
recorded “Hymns and Prayers from 
Funeral Sexwice Over President Mc- 
Kinley." This is a studio job, in which 
the voices of first tenor Albert Camp- 
bell and basso Frank Stanley are un- 
mistakable, but I suspect some people 
have bought the record thinking" it 
was made during the funeral rites 
in the church. 

(Continued on page 50) 
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THE APOLLO U.S.A. 

CAST IRON BANK 

This la a commemorative bank produced as a 
tribute to all Apollo moon flights. 

Do Not confuse this bank with the Apollo 8 
which la out of production — A Real Collectors 
Item. 



Cast Iron, 4%" tall, tall painted gold with 

Apollo U.6.A. in black letters on ship. 

1-3 $4.00 Ea. 

4-6 $3.00 Ea. 

Dealers special wholesale price $23.60 por doz. 
F.O. B. add 10% postage on all orders 
Excess refunded - more billed 
Sold Exclusively by 
THE TROJAN HORSE 
H7-H Central Paris, Illinois 01944 

Phono: (217) 465-3630 

do 


WANTED 

Toy trains & Trolleys built before 1942 
Top Prices Paid 

Please identify, state price & condition 

JACK WM. WINDT 

1939 Golf St., Sorasota, Fla. 33577 

tfc 


MECHANICAL BANKS WANTED 


PLEASE NOTE my mechanical bank display ad 
in this section, listing various wants. — F. H. 
Griffith P.O. Box 10644, Pittsburgh. Pa. 15235 

tfx 


LEHMAN, Bing Maerklin, Carette, et al. ( Toy 
Automobiles. — David Bausch, 252 N. 7th St., 
Allentown, Pa. 18102 n 126801 


OLD mechanical and still banks, toys, describe, 
state price, condition. — Scofield's, Box 457, 
Ridgefield, Conn. au 12069 


TOP PRICES paid for rare mechanical banks. 
Also have banks, toys for trade. Private collec- 
tor. Ph. (202) 298-6134 or 362-9499. Cable: 
“Berrymax". — Max Berry, 888 17th St. N.W., 
Washington. D.C. 20006 jlyl2658l 


SOLDIER shooting coin into a miniature South- 
ern Comfort bottle. Advise price and condition. 
— C. Markle, P.O. 8ox 517, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90049 ja 3863 


Please mention HOBBIES when 
reviving to advertisements. 


BOOKS ON TOY BANKS 

1. “Toy Bank Reproductions and 

Fakes," Robert L. McCumber. 80 
Base tracings of reproduced mech- 
anical banks §5.05 

2. “Old Penny Banks" Meyer & Free- 

man. 245 mechanical banks illus., 
also stills $7.95 

A good combination for beginner col- 
lectors & dealers. Order from: 

ROBERT L. McCUMBER 
201 Carriage Dr. 

Glastonbury, Conn. 06033 

I buy mechanical banks. Send descrip- 
tion and price for prompt reply, nc 


lIMIMIIIlllUllllllllllllUlitlttllllllllllllllllllllUlfllllllllLIDIIIIllllllllQlimi 

ANNOUNCING 

“Later Toys” 

An 80-page reprint of Toys from 
1915 to 1936 (2/3's devoted to pre- 
1925). 

This is an absolute MUST for col- 
lectors & dealers. No other book 
deals with the Gems of this era. 

$3.95 PPD. 

(40% discount on 6 or more) 
(Pa. Residents, Please Add 24c Tax) 

BILL FEENEY 
Rt. 3* Box 41 
Ligonier, Pa, 15658 

my27c 

ijirjiQiiiiiiiiiiiiaimimimniiijiiiKiiiminiiiiiiiiamiJiiiiiniiiiHiiffimi 


TOYS WANTED 


American Flyer Lionel, Ives 
trains, toy automobiles, trucks, buses, 
cast iron, Tootsie Toy, etc. Old toy and 
train catalogs wanted. — Marvin 
Benson, R.D, 3, Box 22, Uniontown, 
Pa. 15401 nl26942 


IDENTIFICATION model aircraft" in block, blue 
or grey plastic, 1/72, 1/144 or other scales. — 
Robert S. Thompson, Hat Shop Hill, 8ridgewater. 
Conn. 06752 dl7 


OLD TOOTSIETOYS, Dinky Toys, etc. wonted. 
— Donald Behrens, 4031 W. Rosedole, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 76107 n3042 


MECHANICAL BANKS FOR SALE 


RENO Slot Machine mechanical bank. Works 
like real thing. Drops, jackpot when three bars 
hit. Rugged construction. One year guarantee, 
$6.95. — L. C. Meredith. 2475 Dyer Way, Reno, 
Nev. 89502 mh 120291 


FIFTY mechanical seventy-five still in stock, 
hundreds of toys. Send want list. — David A. 
Museum, 24COF East Las Olas Blvd., Sox 2352, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 33303 je ) 2274 1 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change of address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rates. 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 48) 

like the then 20-year-old Henry Burr, 
forcing his voice to a lower pitch 
than usual, intones the following 
prayer: 

“O JLord God, our Heavenly Father, a 
bereaved nation comaih to Thee in its 
deep sorrow. We thank thee, O Lord, 
that Thou didst give lo this nation the 
man whose loss we mourn today. We 
Lhnnk Thee for Lhe faithful and disting- 
uished services that he was enabled to 
render to Thee, to our country and to 
i he world. 

"We pray Thee for Lhat dear one who 
has been watching by his side through 
these years, sharing his triumphs and 
partaking of his sorrows. Help us to say 
with him whose loss we so deeply mourn: 
‘it is God’s way. His will, not ours, be 
done.’ ” 

This prayer, I take it, was a repe- 
tition of one of the officiating min- 
isters at the McKinley funeral. The 
‘‘dear one", of course, was McKinley’s 
invalid wife. And the final line vvas 
taken from the President's dying 
words at Buffalo. The record, which 
was made in both 7-inch and 10-inch 
sizes, ends with a bit of “Nearer, 
My God*, to Thee,” the words of which 
McKinley murmured just before his 
death. 

After Columbia began issuing dou- 
ble-faced records late in 1908 the Fu- 
neral Service representation was cou- 
pled on No. A251 with a violoncello 
solo of “The Evening Star” from 
“Tannhauser,” played by Hans Kro- 
nold. 

Shortly after the record just de- 
scribed was announced Columbia is- 
sued on disc No. 639, but apparently 
not on a cylinder, a production called 
“McKinley's Memorial." It was by the 
Columbia Band with some vocal as- 
sistance. 

I never have heard it, but the old 
catalogs say it introduces “President 
McKinley's Last Speech” and “Lead, 
Kindly Light," played by the Colum- 
bia Brass Quartet. Of course only a 
snatch of the speech could have been 
included, and surely nobody will argue 
that the dead President was on hand 
to take part in a recorded memorial 
service to himself! 

Then, a few months later, came No. 
833. This probably was issued about 
September, 1902, or a year after Mc- 
Kinley's death, to become perhaps the 
most controversial record in history. 

With the advent of double-faced 
records, it was coupled on No. A278 
with “Listen to the Mocking Bird,” 
sung by Corinne Morgan and Frank 
C. Stanley, which originally had been 
issued on single-face'd record No. 1833 
in August, 1904. It is rather a re- 
markable coincidence that the Mc- 
Kinley side, No. 833, and its mating, 
No. 1833, were separated by exactly 
1,000 numbers! 

Len Spencer's Victor record of the 
speech never was issued in double- 
face. It remained in the catalog- until 
May, 1911. The double-faced Colum- 
bia record made its last appearance 
in the May, 1914, catalog, but had 


(Continued on page 92) 
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( 1889 - 1893 ) 



(/ 

( ! 897 -1901; 1 901-DicJ) 


Left to Right: 

Left: FIRST COMMERCIALLY RECORDED PRESIDENT — BENJAMIN HARRISON 
was the first American President adyertised as having made a phonograph record. He 
recorded for the Bettini Company at some time after leaving the White House in 1893, 
but the title and subject of the cylinder are not known. 

Right: THE “MARTYR PRESIDENT” — WILLIAM McKINLEY, who was fatally 
wounded while shaking hands with visitors to the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 50) 

been cut out when the next, Novem- 
ber, semi-yearly catalog was issued. 

VI. Columbia’s Admission 

I have saved the most devastating 
proof, that McKinley didn’t make the 
Pan-American Speech record, for the 
last. On March, 1902, Columbia issued 
a catalog of cylinders — this was just 
before it began recording its own 
discs — which gave a glowing account 
of a new type of master record that 
had been developed. The words, “gold 1 
moulded,” are not used, but this was 
the type of master used for produc- 
ing gold moulded cylinders. Under the 
heading, “A Revolution in Record 
Making,” the catalog said: 

“A permanent master record, perma- 
nent in fact as well as in name, has been 
invented. 

,r We have been making these records 
for over a year and have only delayed 
the formal announcement until the great 
and costly plant necessary for a record 
business covering the entire world should 
be well established. 

"In addition to the catalogued records, 
this process will enable us to furnish at 
a price within the reach of all, as time 
goes on, the work of the greatest living 
speakers, singers and instrumentalists. 

"Had President McKinley delivered a 
speech to the Graphophone during his 
life, perfect facsimiles could now be 
made without limit and at a small cost." 

Here you have the final proof. In a 
catalog dated March, 1902, but of 
course prepared earlier — one issued 
less than six months after McKinley’s 
death — you have a statement from 
the Columbia Company itself that 
McKinley never made a Columbia rec- 
ord. 

It is interesting to note that this 
1902 Columbia catalog contained the 


following records of “celebrity” in- 
terest ; 

No. 31666, the unauthenticated Mc- 
Kinley address which had not yet been 
issued on a disc; 

No. 11105, Ex.-Gov. Bob Taylor, of 
Tennessee, on Ingersoll (it’s not clear 
whether “Our Bob”, as Tennesseeans 
call him, was praising Ingersoll or 
denouncing him for his unorthodox 
religious views, hut of course the rec- 
ord wasn’t made by Taylor himself) ; 

No. 11007, Ingersoll at the Tomb 
of Napoleon; 

No. 11040, Ingersoll on “Truth” 
(Bob Ingersoll had died in 1899, and 
there was still a great interest in his 
speeches) ; 

No. 11004, Lincoln’s Speech at Get- 
tysburg (but not by Lincoln!) ; 

No. 11088, Bryan’s “Crown of 
Thorns and Cross of Gold” Speech; 

No. 11001, “Gladstone’s Message to 
Edison.” 

VII. Political Affiliations of 
Recording Artists 

In concluding this survey, which I 
hope, and believe, has demolished any 
remaining faith in the opinion that 
William McKinley himself spoke the 
posthumous Columbia record of his 
Buffalo Exposition address, it occurs 
to me it will be both interesting and 
amusing to set clown the political af- 
filiations of the artists who recorded 
portions of that speech. 

I do not know Bill Hooley’s politi- 
cal sentiments, but he was an Irish- 
man with such a hatred of the British 
government that, so the late John 
Bieling told me, he refused to join 
the other members of the Haydn 
Quartet in singing “God Save the 
King” when the Quartet went to 


England to make records in 1902. 
Virtually all American Irishmen of 
that type were Democrats, so I have 
a strong suspicion that Hooley had 
voted for Bryan instead of McKinley. 

The Spencer family was Republi- 
can. Len and Harry’s parents were 
especially warm friends of Senator 
James A. Garfield of Ohio, who, like 
McKinley, was murdered after he be- 
came President, and Len was named 
Leonard Garfield Spencer in the Sen- 
ator’s honor. 

Frank C. Stanley was a Democrat. 
Under his real name of William 
Stanley Grinsted, he was a Democrat- 
ic member of the Board of Aldermen 
of his home town of West Orange, 
New Jersey, when he died in Decem- 
ber, 1910. TIow he could have found 
time to record for a score of com- 
panies and still have a political career 
is hard to understand, but he did it. 

As I said last month, 70 years have 
passed since that good man, William 
McKinley, who was one of the most 
popular of American Presidents, was 
shot down by a crack-brained assas- 
sin, and records of the last McKinley 
speech were issued to commemorate 
his death. 

I wish we had genuine recordings 
of his voice, but since we don’t have, 
I have felt it a duty to tell the real 
story of the controversial Columbia 
record, made nearly a year after he 
died', as I know it to be. 

And those are my last words on the 
subject. 

Postcript: September 16, 1971. — 
Well, after all, those were not quite 
my last words. I have just found, 
after not having seen it for many 
years, a letter that Frank Dorian 
wrote to the late William H. Seltsam 
on March 23, 1931, and which Seltsam 
agraph that pertains to Seltsam’s 
presented to me. I will quote the par- 
agraph that pertains to Seltsam’s in- 
quiry as to whether President Mc- 
Kinley made a Columbia record: 

"We cannot find that we ever had any 
actual records of Mr, McKinley’s voice, 
although at one time we made records 
of a great many other famous men of 
political or other public interest. We had, 
at one time, reco rdreprsetshrdetaoin 
at one time, records reproducing some 
of Mr. McKinley’s speeches, but the re- 
cording was done by one of our profes- 
sional artists and the records themselves 
were never represented as the actual 
voice of McKinley." 

The prosecution rests! 

CORRECTION 

Reader, please add these lines at the beginning 
of the continued line on page SO. 

After the quartet sings “Lead, 
Kindly Light,” one of the hymns used 
at the funeral, a speaker, who sounds 

“AT The SIGN Of The CREST” 

(Continued from page 141) 

3854 Want ances. Benjamin T. Kinni- 
cutt, (possibly of Barrington, B. I.) 
father of Henry Clay Kinnicutt b. 
Taunton, Mass. 1832 who md. 1st Am- 
brosine McAlvoy of Manchester, Eng.: 
and 2d Julia Hyde. Corres, inv. Paul- 
ine Graham, 2675 Simas, Pinole, Calif. 
94564. 

3855 ROGERS. Want info. Abigail, dau. 
John and Ann (Churchman) Rogers, 
born ca. 1641; md. John Richmond. 
Corres. inv. See 3854. 

3S56 PFEIL. Want ances. Clara Louise 
PfeiL to Charlotte, N.C. 1855 & md. 
George Herrlein 1864 in Philadelphia; 
Bladina (Pauline) Pfeil md. C. W. 
Query in Charlotte, N.C. : and Adolph 
Pfeil of Camden, N.J. Was their 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 


Baseball Recordings 


By JIM WALSH 


(Dedicated to my fellow baseball lover ? Walter Jenkins ? of Cedar Crest Farm . Rose Hill 5 Va.) 


I. A Baseball Zealot 

This article is intended to give 
winter-time reading pleasure to that 
ancient and honorable group of 
sports addicts known as “The Hot 
Stove League,” 

My mother used to tell me that 
when I was an undersized little boy 
I was completely infatuated with 
baseball. Before I had learned the 
alphabet, I begged her to read me 
the newspaper accounts of the major 
league games, and when she had' time 
she did, although she knew and cared 
nothing about “the national pas- 
time.” 

Frequently, I would talk in my 
sleep about playing ball, she said. 
One night she heard me murmur 
“Shortstop!” then call the names of 
several players whom I admired. 


Today, as an oversized “big boy,” 
my love for the game continues. I 
am convinced that big league ball is 
as close to perfection as anything de- 
vised by mere humans very well can 
be. Unfortunately, I seldom have an 
opportunity to see it played, except 
on TV. But when I was in Chicago 
two years ago I went to see the 
White Sox play the Boston Red Sox 
an d th e C obs ta ke on the A tlan ta 
Braves, even though I had under- 
gone surgery only the month before 
and it was hard for me to climb up 
the ramps and find a seat. To make 
it worse, the White Sox game was 
played in almost freezing weather. 

Because of this preoccupation with 
the game, I have been intending for 
more than 20 years to write an 
article listing records of songs and 


sketches that have to do with base- 
ball. However, I have kept postpon- 
ing it because of the dread of going 
through a multitude of catalogs in 
search of the scattered titles which 
have some association with the 
sport. 

Furthermore, compiling such a list 
requires an extensive knowledge of 
old popular songs, as many numbers 
that may be considered to come under 
the baseball heading have titles 
which indicate no connection. 

At last, however, the job is done. 
But I must qualify this statement by 
saying I do not represent my list to 
contain every recording that refers 
to baseball. Undoubtedly there must 
be some titles I have missed. On the 
other hand, I have included others 
that probably almost no one but me 


*%‘teasu/ijed ^Tlasl&'iizieces Sound 

tenets c lR.ec(yid<liicj / r (toinj2aiitj, sAm&dca 

‘cPosl <Olip.ce. c Hotc 1451 / c ff>cuvdij. S>GMs, ‘'Gahfoiuiia 90213 


FROM VENUS 

A rainbow o) Treasures 
Singing Gorgeous — 
“The Great Waltz ” Star 
Miliza K or jus — 


fgf* 

0 




PRECIOUS GIFTS 

Night in Vienna ( Stereo 933) 
Golden Voice (Mono 963) 

Divine Music (Stereo 966) 
Viking Nightingale (Stereo 969) 
Queen of Melody (Stereo 972) 




• . always beautiful . . . compelling magic ” 

— Aida Fnvia-Arlsay ( Hobbies Magazine) 

SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS ALBUMS $19.95 (POST PAW IN USA) 

ONE ALBUM S5.95 (POST PAID IN USA) 

ORDER FORM worldwide mail/order service 

Please send album(s): 933 □; 963 □; 966 □; 969 □; 972 □ Amount Enclosed $ 


PLEASE PRINT NAME 


ADDRESS 
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would have recognized as having- 
baseball significance. 

Here is an example; After I had 
typed the list which .concludes this 
article and thought the list complete, 
I lay down for a nap. I almost had 
gone to sleep when the words, 
“Bobby the Bomber/' seemed to ring 
in my ears. 

I sat upright and recalled a Colum- 
bia record made in 1918 by Byron 
G. Harlan of a song by that name. 
It told of how a baseball pitcher 
named Bobby went into military ser- 
vice and hurled bombs at the enemy 
with as much precision as he had 
tossed strikes across the plate. 

Of all the songs ever written, I 
wonder if any are more forgotten 
than “Bobby the Bomber" and its 
companion on the record, “What 
Yankee Doodle Says He’ll Do, He'll 
Do." However it was, in its way, a 
baseball number, so I got up, typed 
an insert, and added it to the list. 

Again, who would consider “They're 
All Good American Names," which 
Bob Roberts, Eddie Morton, and 
Fred Duprez, recorded in 1911 had 
anything to do with baseball? Yet 
its second chorus consists of the 
names of big league managers and 
players of 60 years ago who were 
of Irish descent. I should like to 
point out, however, that “Walsh” 
really means “A native of Wales.”) 

I never have heard “They're All 
Good Ain erica n Names” on a record, 
but that chorus is worth quoting 
from the New Phono gram . 

“Jennings and McGann, Doyle and 
Callahan, 

Hanlon, Scanlon. Kirk and Donlin, 
Devlin, Keeler, Walsh and Conlin. 

Joe McGinnity. Shea and Finnerty, 
Farrell, Carroll. Darrel and Me Ames, 
Connie Mack and John McGraw, 
all tog-ether shout hurrah! 

They’re all good American names.” 

Roberts recorded for Victor, and 
Edward M. Favor for Edison, an 
amusing song, “The Umpire Is A 
Most Unhappy Man." It describes 
the baseball arbiter as “a cross be- 
tween a bullfrog and a goat; he has 
a mouth that is flannel -lined, with 
brass tubes in his throat. Work like 
his is merely play; he doesn't even 
have to ask for all the things that 
come his way." 

One of the cleverest and: most 
amusing baseball songs had a title 
that would not suggest the game ex- 
cept to initiated fans. It was “Bro- 
ther Noah Gave Out Checks for 
Rain,” written in 1907 by Arthur 
Longbrake and recorded by Arthur 
Collins. 

Couched in that deplorable “coon 
song" style, it told of a Negro church 
with a leaky roof that let rain drop 
on the parson’s head. A deacon sug- 
gested that the church sponsor a 
baseball game to obtain funds with 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 
Complete repair service, cylinders re- 
pinned, combs repaired and tuned, ah 
work guaranteed. 

Large stock of finest 
instruments for sale. 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 10803 

Phone: 914 - PE 8-1506 


which to have the roof repaired. 

When the deacon's wife remon- 
strated that baseball was “sinful,” 
the deacon quoted Scripture to prove 
it was played in Biblical times. The 
chorus, interspersed with shouts of 
“Strike one!” “Strike two!" “Foul 
ball!” “You're out!” and “Slide, 
doggone ya, slide!" goes: 

“Fve stole first and Adam second; 

St. Peter umpired the game. 

Rebecca went to the well with a 
pitcher, while Ruth in the field 
won fame. 

Goliath was struck out by David; a 
base hit. made on Abel by Cain. 

The Prodigal Son made one home 
run; Brother Noah gave out 
checks for rain!” 

Probably it could be contended: that 
Longbrake had the gift of prophecy 
and that in writing, “Ruth in the 
field won fame," he was looking long 
years into the future and seeing 
“Babe" Ruth at the height of his 
achievement. Of course, however, 
“Babe" was more celebrated for his 
stick work at the plate than for his 
exploits in right field. 

Collins' incomparably unctuous de- 
livery of this classical composition 
could not be bettered. 

“Der Babe” himself was called 
on to do a bit of recording. After he 
clouted 54 home runs in 1920, the 
Pa the 7 Company engaged him to 
make a Perfect record of “Babe 
Ruth's Home Run Story." 

The resulting disc was mostly a 
piece of very obvious clowning, and 
one or two hearings would be enough 
for the average listener. It appears 
not to have been sold largely, but a 
magazine article years ago said Ruth 
was paid $8,000 for making it. 

According to the story, he stuck 
the check into his inside coat pocket, 
went home, and changed suits. Since 
his memory was notoriously bad, he 
didn't think of the check any more 
until he wore the suit again months 
later and found the check still in the 
pocket. 

In 1928 Perfect had Ruth and his 
team mate, “Lou" Gehrig, make a 
double-faced record, “Babe and Lou, 
the Home Run Kings." In it “Babe” 
appears self-assured and confident, 
but Gehrig seems nervous and his 
voice trembles. This also is a piece 
of forced comedy, and the record sel- 
dom is found. Some mail order deal- 
ers ask $30 for it, which I consider 
to-o much. 

A year earlier, Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare had made, for Victor 
and Edison, records of a song called 
“That's My Hap-Hap-Happiness,” in 


which Jones says his idea of happi- 
ness is to be at a baseball game, be- 
cause “When the bags are full it's 
great, And 'Babe' Ruth walks to the 
plate.” Ruth's name, at least, is used 
on the Victor, but on the Edison he 
is referred to only as “the Home 
Run King.” 

II. “Casey" and “Take Me Out” 

The most famous rhymed verse 
with a baseball theme is “Casey at 
the Bat," written in the 1880's by a 
San Francisco newspaper man, 
Ernest L. Thayer. By the same token, 
the best known popular song based 
on the pastime is “Take Me Out to 
the Ball Game," published in 1908, 
with words by Jack Norworth and 
music by Albert Von Tilzer. 

My old friend Jack Norworth was 
a “fan.” Legend says, however, that 
Von Tilzer never even had seen a 
game when he composed the irresist- 
ible waltz tune. 

It was a proud moment for the 
young Victor Company when it an- 
nounced that De Wolf Hopper, a fa- 
mous stage star, had been “persuad- 

(Continued on page 48) 


ORGANS— MELODEONS 


REED ORGANS, melodeons, bonght, sold, re- 
paired. Reeds tuned, revoked replacements. — 
C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, WilliomsvHle, Vt. 
05362 mh6675 


Old Organ Grinder’s Organ. !2x2Sx20 // h., 

I7tunes, $1000.00. — Harry Ludwig, 1425 S.E. 34th, 
Portland, Ore. 97214 f3023 

SHEET MUSIC 


BACK POPULAR sheet music to 1850. Cetalog 
25c. — Fore's 3151 High, Denver, Colorado 80205. 

ol2698 

SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands of popu- 
lar, late 1800’s to date. We also buy. — McNeill, 
1117 South Taylor Ave., Oak Park, lit. 60304. 
d3863 

OLD popular sheet music. 250,000 songs in 
A-Z order. — Robert Greenlaw, 307 N. Rampart, 
Room 412, Los Angeles, Calif. 90026. d 126121 
OVER 5,000 different sheets of music. Era of 
1895-1920. All in Mint Condition. Send $1.00 for 
70 page catalogue, credited on 1st order. — 
L. Kopernik, 345 S. 8th Ave., LeGrange, III. 
6 0525 . ^ ja I22M2 

PIANOS & ROLLS 


AMPICO Rolls wanted in black boxes. Mint 
condition, no torn edges. Up to $10 each. — Lacy, 
Caltech Library, Pasadena, Calif. 91109, my!2443l 

Duo-Art, Ampico, Welte Fine Music 
Roll Reproductions. — Harold Powell, 
6652 Willowcresfc Ave., No. Holly- 
wood, Calif. 91601. d!20441 

FOR SALE: Rebuilt player pianos, also orches- 
trated pianos, playing O-roll drums and so forth. 
— Paul Tilson, El wood, Nebr. Ph.: 785-2522. 

mh6276 
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Mrasie B©jk©s 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and Pm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 
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ALL-TIME GREATS. Lou Gehrig (left) and Babe Ruth (right), made 
a Perfect record in 1928. They joked about their home run exploits. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued on page 38) 

ed” to record his famous recitation of 
“Casey at the Bat.” The back cover 
of the September, 1906, Record 1 Sup- 
plement was devoted to a “plug” for 
the Hopper disc, which was described 
as “the most life-like rendition that 
could be imagined.” 

Hopper had recited the Thayer 
poem thousands of times on the 
stage. It was said to have become so 
much a habit that sometimes he 
didn't even realize what he was say- 
ing. Nevertheless, he recited 1 it “to 
the second,” as some of his admirers 
proved by using stop watches. 

Despite the claim about "the most 
lifelong rendition” Victor had Hop- 
per remake “Casey” by a new process 
in 1909, and the July Voice of the 
Victor assured dealers the new record 
was so much better than the old that 
“you will be simply astonished.” This 
epitomizes the history of the record- 
ing industry. At all stages of its 
progress, it has claimed perfection, 
only to maintain, a few years later, 
that new developments have made 
the old methods obsolete. 

After electric recording was intro- 
duced, Victor engaged Hopper to re- 
record his famous recitation by the 
new process on August 25, 1926. It 
was coupled with a football number, 
"O'Toole's Touchdown.” 

I never have heard the electric 
record, but, although Hopper is re- 
membered today almost entirely for 
“Casey at the Bat,” I consider his 



"RAGTIME BOB." Bob Roberts made rec- 
ords of two baseball songs, 'The Umpire 
is a most Unhappy Man" and 'They're All 
Good American Names." 


acoustic version to be execrable and 
more proof that vaudeville and mus- 
ical comedy performers usually, as 
the phonograph companies them- 
selves admitted, made bad records. 
Hopper "hams” the Thayer poem un- 
mercifully, and indulges in wild bur- 
lesque where a reasonable amount of 
restraint would be more effective, I 
think. 

For almost a decade "Casey” 
stayed in the Victor catalog in 
single-faced form. Eventually though, 
it was doubled with a “reply,” “The 
Man Who Fanned Casey.” This was 
recited by Digby Bell, another actor 
who was a fanatical rooter for the 
New York Giants. 

Bell also did the same recitation 
for an Edison cylinder, as well as 
another baseball specialty, “The 
Tough Kid on the Right Field 
Fence.” “The Man Who Fanned 
Casey” was, at f irst, also single- 
faced, but in 1909 it was coupled 
with an Ada Jones number, "I’m in 
Love With the Slide Trombone.” 
Still later, it was paired with 
“Casey.” 

“O'Toole’s Touchdown” reminds 
me that in the early days of record- 
ing songs and sketches about foot- 
ball were much less common than 
those concerning baseball. Football in 
that era was a comparatively minor 
sport, with its interest largely con- 
centrated in college students and 
graduates, and had little or no attrac- 
tion for the average man. 

Times have changed. Among early 


football records I may mention Ber- 
liner No. 691 “Football,” a comic 
talk made by George Graham before 
1900; Columbia cylinder No. 32910, 
issued in April, 1906, “Football,” a 
song by “Frank Williams,” who was 
really Dan W. Quinn; Victor No. 
5701, and Edison Amberol No. 182, 
“The Day of the Game,” recorded in 
1909 by the Peerless Quartet: and 
Victor No. 19468, issued late in 
1924, on which Frank Crumit sang 
two of his own compositions, “Buck- 
eye Battle Cry,” and "Hi-Hl-O- 
Hi-O.” This record was intended 
primarily for sale in Columbus, Ohio, 
where Ohio State University, which 
Crumit had attended, is situated. 

III. "Take Me Out to the Ball Game” 

Although “Take Me Out to the 
Ball Game” has been, so to speak, 
the “national anthem” of organized 
baseball virtually from the date of 
its publication, I do not consider it 
the cleverest baseball song. Nor- 
worth’s words seem to me crude. 

The swinging, lilting tune, how- 
ever, is enough to keep it perennially 
popular. The chorus describes the un- 
failing charm of the sport, mingled 
with references to “peanuts and 
Cracker jack.” (The verses are sel- 
dom sung.) For this reason, when 
Variety asked me in 1955 to select 
the 10 greatest popular songs of the 
past 50 years I felt justified in mak- 
ing the Norworth-Von Tilzer “stand- 
ard” one of my list. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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IVLARLENE LEUZZI 

#6 So. Lane Englewood, Colo. 80110 

Phone: (303) 781-3890 

Orders payable In advance. Deposit will hold 

your dolls on layaway, balance to be paid 

within 3 months, with one-third down. 

1. 4" t. BLsquo kewpie farmer, molded hat 
on top of head with large brim extended. 
Signed O’Neill, $145. 

2. 3 'A" t.. Bisque kewpie huggera, two kew- 
ples hugging one another. Red heart- 
shaped label, signed Kewple - Ft. Ger- 
many. Original. $65. 

3. 2*6" t.. Bisque kewple huggers, same as 
above, with black & white Rose O'Neil 
sticker. Original. $55. 

4. 3^" t.. Pr. bisque happy fats, boy & 
girl. Mkd. Nippon, $85. 

5. 3" t,, Glass Kewple candy container, 

Kewple standing be3lde container. Sgd. 

Kewpie, Reg. Pat., etc. $30. 

6. 2V 2 " t.. bisque Kewple Huggers, same as 

#3, except sgd. Nippon. $30. 

7. 3*4" Celluloid Kewpie moveable arms, 
straight legs, forehead wrinkled slightly. 
$4. Japan. 

8. 1*4" t., celluloid Kewpie, hands molded on 
chest, pin on back, is used as Kewple 
pin. $6. 

9. 7" diam. Kewpie vegetable bowl, pictures 
of Kcwples in action, wag, blunderboo, 
etc. Sgd at bottom. Copyrighted Rose 
O'Neill Wilson. Kewpie Germany. $55. 

10. 2%" L, silver bell w/kewpie standing on 
top of it. Sgd. Kewpie & Rose O'Neill in 
back of Kewpie. $45. 

11. 1*4" t., silver Kewple charm, sgd Kew- 
pie & Rose O’Neill on back of base. 

Loops to put on chain or charm bracelet. 
$35. 

12. 22" t.. ShiTley Temple, mkd head & body. 
Composition. One eye discolored so only 
$42. All original. 

13. 13" t., Shirley Temple, mlcd head & 
body. Composition. In very good condi- 
tion. $35. 

14. 17" t., Schoenhut. Lovely condition. Blond 

wig, dressed. Blue painted eyes, four 

molded teeth. Marked Schoenhut, Pat. 17, 
of Foreign coun try. $125. 

15. 17" t.. Minerva tin head. Mkd. on front 
of shoulder. Sleep blue eyes. Open mouth. 
Teeth. Nice, soft brown wig. Kid body, 
jointed at hips, bisque arms. Lovely old 
dress. Ex. Cond. $55. 

18. 4%" t., China head only black molded 
hair, braided bun, large molded bow 
across nape of neck, centerpart, brown 
painted eyes. Made in 1960. Marked Lucy 
Webb Hayes. Made & mkd. RJVEB, 1960. 
.$30. 

17. 15 inches tall Copy, Jenny Lind, blonde 
molded hair, extending from sides of 
head, bun in back. Parisian type quality, 
cloth body, bisque arms & legs. Incised 
Mann. $35. 

18. 10" t.. paper mache shoulder, head, brown 
pupiless bulge eyes, closed mouth, brown 
human hah- wig, cloth body, stuffed comp, 
hands, all original and in excellent con- 
dition. Only $20. Dressed. 

19. 13" t.. bisque swivel head baby blue glass 
eyes, open mouth. She is called the 
breather. Nostrils are. open. Composition 
baby body, jointed at shoulders & hips. 
Dressed. Brown hair. mkd. Heubach, 
Koppelsdorf . $65. 

20. 14" t.. Schoenhut wooden doll. The walk- 
er. Toddler character face, blue painted 
eyes and sort of a pouty type face. 
Brown wig. Arms and legs one piece. 
Hips have wooden slats inserted and con- 
nected to upper part of leg, which gives 
walking motion. $165. Mkd. Schoenhut. 

Buy “Kewpio In Action Book, by Marlene 

Leu/.zi. $12.50, same address, do 


BABY LUTHER 



Is a darling 5" colored 
Chubby Googl i Baby 
who will steal your 
heart. Made of the 
finest porcelain, with 
glass blown eyes and 
curly wig. Signed and 
dated by maker. 

$23.50 postpaid & 
Insured 

Allow 4 to 6 weeks 
for delivery. 

Send check or money 
order to: 


D'ART DOLLS 


Box 824 

Menlo Park, Calif. 94025 


jap 


BOB AND FRANS DOLLS 
Mr. &, Mrs. Robert Korslmer 
7730 South High Street, Littleton, Colo. 80120 

IS) 16*£" t.. bisque shoulder head, blue glass 
sweep eyes, open mouth, brown human 
hair wig, kid jointed body, celluloid arms, 
nicely dressed, darling face. Mkd. A. M. 

Germany $52.50 

2S) 20" t., bisque socket head, blue glass 
sleep eyes, lashes, molded eye brows, open 
mouth, honey blonde human hair wig, com- 
po. jointed body completely dressed, mkd 

Floradora $65.00 

3S) 11" t., blonde molded china head, painted 
blue eyes, closed mouth, sweet face, old 
cloth body, china arms and legs, dressed 

darling $38.00 

4S> 14" t., 10" clrc., bisque head baby, 

brown wig. blue glass eyes, open mouth, 
compo, .baby body jointed at shoulders and 
hips. Dressed. Mkd., Heubach Kopples- 

dorf, Germany $65.00 

5S) 13" t., bisque socket head, blue glass 
stationary eyes, open mouth, very old body, 
straight arms and leg 3 jointed at shoulders 
and hips, honey blonde human hair wig, 
nicely dressed, unusual mark. Mkd, R.A. 

dated 1909 .. $35.00 

6S) 22" t., bisque shoulder head, brown glass 
stationary eyes, open mouth, blonde human 
hair wig. kid body, bisque arms, nicely 

dressed, beautiful face. $70.00 

7S) 12" t., celluloid girl, molded hair, blue 
painted eyes, closed mouth, molded teeth, 
cloth body, straight arms and legs, jointed 
at shoulders and hips, original Swedish 

cost urn e . Mk d. Germ any $20.00 

8S) 12" t., celluloid boy, molded boy hairdo, 
painted blue eyes, closed mouth, character 
face, cloth body, straight, arms and legs, 
jointed aL shoulders and hips, original 
Swedish costume. Mkd. Germany. __$20.00 
9S) 18" t. . molded black hair china shoulder 
head, blue painted eyes, red eyeline, closed 
mouth, original cloth body, 'china arms. 

dressed. $48.00 

10S) 14" t., molded black hair china shoulder 
head, blue painted eyes, closed mouth, 
original cloth body, china arms and legs. 

right foot crack, undressed. $38.00 

US) 16" t.. bisque shoulder head, brown 

glass stationary eyes, open mouth, blonde 
wig, kid body, compo. arms, undressed. 

Mkd. A. M. Germany. $-12.00 

12S) 20" t.. bisque shoulder head, brown 

stationary eyes, open mouth, brown human 
hair wig. pierced ears, kid body, bisque 
arms, ex cep. pretty, dressed, unusual rak. 

Mkd. D.E.P, L&H. $65.00 

13S) 23" t., bisque shoulder head, blue sleep 
eyes, open mouth, brown wig, kid body, 
celluloid arms, dressed. Mkd. A,M. (Mark- 
ed on body. Miss Millionaire) $4S.OO 

I IS) 7 Vi" clrc., bisque head only, blue glass 
stationary eyes, open mouth, unusual mark. 

Marked, E.U.St. Germany. $14,00 

Orders payable In advance. Deposit w 1 1 
hold your doll on lay- away, balance to bo 
paid Within three montlis, (}& down). Dolls 
will be returned to stock If not followed by 
additional payment after 30 days. Postage 
and insurance, $2. dml 


The Jemima Clothespin Doll 

Handcrafted by Ruth S. Freeman (author of 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN DOLLS, 
$5.50, eLc.) is boxed to include a booklet 
telling ihe story of this unique Quaker lady 
who founded an early 19th century town here. 
Wily was this doll created? This doll, which 
Ruth Freeman has named “Jeminakin" was 
created as a handcrafted item to sell in our 
Museum Shop. Something not found in any 
other U. S. shop, nor labeled, 1 * Made In 
Japan.’* 

Her research showed that an original 6" 
wooden clothespin here had once been dressed 
as a child to servo as a doll. This doll la 
made of hard rock maple as near like the 
original as possible, dressed In costume, and 
standing on squared-off feet. This one-of-a- 
kind will certainly be welcomed by doll col- 
lectors as not only durable but certainly a 
unique conversation piece, 

Ony 100 have been made at $5.25 ppd. 
Order from The American Life Foundation, 
Old Ireland ville, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 14891 

do 


HAND PRINTED REPLICAS of Elizabethan Cloth 
Dolls. Limited edition - Historical collector’s 
item commemorating the Sudeley Castle Ex- 
Ivbition 1971. Queen Elizabeth I and Queen 
Catherine Parr, 12", $2.75 each (inclusive of 
sea postage approx. 5 weeks. Air Mail addi- 
tional 75c each). Cheque or money order to: 
The Secretary - Sudeley Castle, Winchcombe, 
Glostershire, England. f 3238 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 48) 

The Victor disc of “Take Me Out” 
was announced as a “special” for Oc- 
tober, 1908. It was issued at that 
time, of course, to “tie in” with the 
World Series. Sung by the Haydn 
Quartet, it is only fair, for the 
Haydn’s singing style was not adap- 
ted to the serio-comic type of song. 

The Columbia, by Harvey Hinder- 
myer, is dull, I think, for again the 
singer was not suited to the song. 
Someone like Billy Murray, the most 
rock-ribbed baseball fan of all re- 
cording artists, would have been 
much better. I have not heard the 
Edison cylinder by Edward Meeker 
or the Zon-o-phone by “Fred Lam- 
bert” (Frank C. Stanley), but both 
may be better renditions than the 
Victor and Columbia. 

One of the best records of “Take 
Me Out” is an electrically recorded 
Columbia by Dan Hornsby’s Quartet, 
issued in 1929 as part of the “Famil- 
iar Tunes, Old and New” series. The 
Decca rendition by Frank Luther, 
Zora Layman, and the Century Quar- 
tet is also excellent. 

In 1909, A1 Von Tilzer, who knew 
and cared so little about baseball, 
produced another song, “Did He 
Run?” In it the pastime is referred 
to. The words were by Junie McCree. 

As sung on the Columbia record, 
the second verse and chorus perhaps 
refer to the most famous incident of 
baseball history, the game played 
near the close of the 1908 season be- 
tween the New York Giants and the 
Chicago Cubs. In it the 20-year-old 
Frederick Charles Merkle neglected 
to touch second base when the 
Giants’ winning run crossed the 
plate. 

Eventually the neglect resulted in 
the Giants losing the pennant and 
gave young Mr. Merkle the nickname 
of “Bonehead” by which he ever 
afterwards was known, but I con- 
sider it unfair treatment because 
Merkle, who still may be alive, was 
an intelligent player. The song also 
ridiculed William Jennings Bryan’s 
unsuccessful efforts to beat William 
Howard Taft for the American pres- 
idency. 

After more than a generation of 
strained listening, I found myself un- 
able to understand all the words of 
the chorus, sung in unison by the 
Columbia (Peerless) Quartet. But 
then James R. Smart, reference li- 
brarian of the Recorded Sound Sec- 
tion of the Library of Congress, 
came to my rescue. He found the 
sheet music and copied for me the 
words which I quote as sung on the 
record : 

(See page 53) 
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“A ball game was played at the 
Polo Grounds „ , . 

In Nineteen Hundred and Eight, 
’Tween the Giants and the Cubs 
one day, , t , 

And it sealed the Giants 
fate, fate, fate. . , 

They had the game in their hands 
all right, „ . , 

With a man on first and third, 
Then a hit brought in the tally 
to win, . , , , 

But Merkle’ s brain was blurred' 
CHORUS: . 

Did he run? Did he rim to second, 
as he should that day, 

Or did Mr. Merkle semi -circle away? 
Did he run? Did he run? 

A playwright grabbed his ink 
and quill 

And wrote a play called 
‘The Man Stood Still. 


Several other companies also made 
records of "Did He Run?" I haven t 
heard them, however, except the Vic- 
tor which, for no apparent reason, 
omits the baseball portion, the best 
part of the song. 

Jim Smart, I should add, says it is 
printed as an “extra verse and choi- 
us” and 1 not a part of the song 
proper. He also said Merkle is not 
referred to by name in the sheet 
music hut is called “a Giant 1 * and 
“Mr. Giant,” and the title of the play 
is given as “The Man That Stood 
Still ” (I wonder if there really was 
such a play?) I think all the changes 
made by Frank Stanley and his 
quartet associates are for the better, 
even though they may have caused 
Merkle a little additional embarrass- 


ment. 


At any rate, I haven't included the 
Victor “Did He Run?" in the list of 
baseball recordings. I have listed 
Edison Amberol cylinder No. 45, 
“Waltz Medley,” though, because it 
ends with “Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game.” 


IV. Comic Monologs and Sketches 

Perhaps, glancing* over that list, 
you may wonder why two Murry K. 
Hill monologs are mentioned. “A 
Talk on Grand Opera” ^ gets in be- 
cause Hill begins: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, tonight I'll sing you a little 
grand opera — from the opera, ‘Wil- 
liam Tell/ Written by Wagner. The 
great Wagner, greatest shortstop 
that ever lived.” 

It’s hard to see where Mr. Hill got 
his idea that Bichard Wagner (which 
he didn't pronounce “Vaagner”!), 
rather than Gioacchini Rossini, com- 
posed “William Tell.” The Wagner 
he referred to, however, was “Hans” 
Wagner of the Pittsburgh Pirates, 
who still is considered the greatest 
shortstop. 

“Thro' the Hole in the Fence” com- 
pared life to a baseball game. It 
likewise referred to Wagner, saying 
“The Dutchman, I hear, gets ten 
thousand a year.” But Hill pointed 
out the moral that in another 10 
years, when Wagner’s batting eye 
had died and he had slowed up, the 
only way he would be able to see a 
ball game would be by paying ad- 
mission, or by peeping through “the 
hole in the fence.” 

Of all comic monologs about base- 
ball, the one called “Uncle Josh 
Playing (or “Plays”) a Game of 



FAMED MONOLOGISE Digby Bell. 

Vaudeville comedian and baseball "fan" 

recorded "The Man Who Fanned Casey" 

for Victor and Edison. 

Baseball,” was recorded the most 
widely. It is likely Cal Stewart made 
several records of it which I have 
missed. 

“The Baseball Girl,” by the vaude- 
ville comedienne, Ray Cox, which has 
been previously mentioned in HOB- 
BIES, was one of the funniest. Miss 
Cox took the part of a female “root- 
er” who arrived during the seventh 
inning and vehemently expressed her 
displeasure with everything about the 
game, especially the umpire, por- 
trayed by Ed Meeker. 

The only other baseball record by a 
woman was “That Fascinating Base- 
ball Slide,” which Elsie Janis, of 
fragrant memory, composed and sang 
on a 1912 Victor. It told the story 
of a damsel named Mamie Lee who 
loved a pitcher, “Spitball Mike.” 

In “Jimmie and Maggie,” Ada 
Jones sang part of “It’s Great 
at a Baseball Game,” and Billy Mur- 
ray recorded it for Zon-o-phone. 

The two-part Columbia record of 
“The Bully Song,” has Adelyne 
Hood ask Vernon Dalhart: “Papa, 
what’s all dem out yonder with red, 
white and blue caps on?” 

He replies: “Dem’s baseball boys, 
gal!” 

“Abe Kabibble at the Ball Game” 
features Harry Hershfield’s cartoon 
character of that name. It is in Yid- 
dish dialect. Hevshfield, who still is 
living at this writing, was, for years, 
one of the comedians on the “Can 
You Top This?” radio program with 
“Senator” Ford and my late friend 1 , 
Joe Laurie, Jr. 

Joe once planned to have me move 
my record collection to New York 
and join him in putting on a disc 
jockey show. He recorded “Casey’s 
Revenue” for Decca around 1938, 
with Taylor Holmes’ recitation of 
“Casey at the Bat” for its pairing, 
as part of a baseball album. 



CAL STEWART, FAMED MONOLO- 
GIST. Mode several records of "Uncle 
Josh Playing Baseball/’ 


A very funny record is the elec- 
trically recorded Broadway, “Axel at 
the Ball Game,” by Axel Christen- 
sen, who was known best as a pian- 
ist and had a school in Chicago for 
teaching ragtime and jazz styles of 
piano playing. Christensen imperson- 
ates a deep-voiced Swede with a 
thick accent who tells of playing his 
first baseball game. 

He calls a batter a “clunker” and 
(Continued on page 118) 
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IMMORTAL RECITATION. The back cov- 
er of the Victor Record Supplement for 
September 1906, was devoted to a "plug" 
for De Wolf Hopper's rendition of "Casey 
at the Bat.” 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 53) 

says: “And then the clunker he 
clunk the ball and 20 thousand 
people yell ‘Home run!' Then the 
umpire say, ‘Foul ball !' and 20 
thousand people say ‘Aw, hal!’” 

Axel himself clunked a ball into 
the stands and stood watching- it. The 
spectators screamed, “Run home, 
Axel, run home!” 

But he called back: “Why in hal 
should I run home? I g*ot money to 
pay for the ball!” 

In “We're the Sunday Drivers,” 
Billy Murray and Monroe Silver are 
stopped for speeding*. They explain 
to the “cop,” also portrayed by 
Billy, that they are on their way to 
the baseball game but “haven’t got 
their tickets yet.” 

The officer retorts: “I'll give you 
a ticket right now!” 

The same idea is used in “If I’m 


Wrong Sue Me” in which Billy again 
is going to a game and is given a 
ticket for speeding. Compton Mac- 
kenzie said in The Gramophone that 
“We’re the Sunday Drivers” This 
obviously was suggested by Harry 
Tate’s famous English music hall 
sketch, “Motoring.” However, it 
wasn’t as funny as the original, he 
said. 

I never have heard “An English- 
man at a Ball Game,” but I should 
like to find a copy of this little- 
known record. “Flanagan and the 
Reilleys” is a laughable Irish sketch. 

V. Odds and Ends 

“Slide, Kelly, Slide” has been in- 
cluded on the assumption that it re- 
fers to Michael Joseph “King” 
Kelly, a star player for the Chicago 
National League team. He died in 
1894, around the time the wax cyl- 
inder was made. 

“Slide, Kelly, Slide,” which A1 Ber- 
nard and Ernest Hare recorded for 
Edison in 1921, is a different song. 
Its hero is a virtuoso trombone play- 


er. A song with a title that suggests 
baseball but has nothing to do with 
it is “Strike Out, McCracken,” re- 
corded by Collins and Harlan for 
several companies in 1903. It tells of 
McCracken, a sailor, who got into 
predicaments and had to strike out 
for the shore. 

One record that never was issued 
deserves mention. It is “The Christy 
Mathewson Memorial Song,” written 
in honor of the Giants' great pitcher* 
known as “Big Six,” who died Octo- 
ber 7, 1925, of tuberculosis. On Aug- 
ust 24, 1926, the Peerless Quartet* 
with Frank Banta at the piano* 
made five attempts to record an ac- 
ceptable master of the memorial tri- 
bute, but wasa unsuccessful. On Sep- 
tember 9, three more attempts were 
made, but the record remained un- 
available to the public. Early electric 
recording was tricky and uncertain. 

A favorite song in Byron G. Har- 
lan’s recorded repertoire was “Can't 
You Take It Back and Change It for 
a Boy?” in which a tot objects to a 
baby sister, “ ‘cause I'd rather have 
a little baby brother who could play 
a game of ball with me.” 

Another record that deserves men- 
tion for its baseball associations, is 
Victor No. 17093, “Remember Me 
to My Old Gal.” It was sung by the 
late Walter Van Brunt and issued 
in July, 1912. 

The supplement said: 

"The first selection on this double 
might be called a baseball ballad, al- 
though it is a sentimental number with 
no reference to our national game, be- 
cause it was written by George Moriar- 
ity, captain of the Detroits, and intro- 
duced by "Chief” (Charles Albert) Ben- 
der. ("Jack") Coombs and ("Cy”) Mor- 
gan, who made a great hit in their 
vaudeville sketch during the past win- 
ter. The boys can entertain an audience 
almost as well as they play ball." 

The record must have been a poor 
seller. I never have found it. 

Baseball enthusiasts who would 
like to specialize in collecting records 
about the pastime, will find excep- 
tional value in Oecca Album No. A- 
120, “Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game.” On three 10-inch discs Frank 
Luther, Zora Layman, and the Cen- 
tury Quartet sing the title song 
twice. 

They also are heard in: 

“It's Great at a Baseball Game,” 
“Home Run Bill,” 

“Take Your Girl to a Ball Game!” 
“Let’s Get The Umpire's Goat,” 
written by Nora Bayes and Jack 
Norworth, 

“I Can’t Miss That Ball Game,” 
“Oh, Didn't It Rain?” 

“That Baseball Glide,” by Andrew 
B. Sterling and Harry Von Tilzer, 
“He’s a Fan-Fan-Fan,” 

“I Want to Go to the Ball Game.” 
Mostly these songs are forgotten 
now. The album likewise includes the 
12- inch recitations by Holmes and 
Laurie. 

In comparatively recent years there 
have been a few recordings of base- 
ball songs. I have “Joltin' Joe Di- 
Maggio,” by Les Brown's Orchestra. 
Also, I have stashed away somewhere 



'THE BASEBALL GIRL.” Roy Cox, vaudeville comedienne, made her famous 
record of "The Baseball Girl" for Edison in 1909. As this sheet music cover, 
reprinted by courtesy of Allen G. Debus, shows, she was also a song writer. 'That's 
Why It’s Called Honeymoon" was published in 1913. 
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a copy of “Did You See Jackie Rob- 
inson Hit That Ball?” but can't re- 
member the label or who recorded it. 
I don't have “Leave Us Go Root for 
the Dodgers, Rogers.” I have made 
no effort to include 33 and 45 RPM 
recordings. 

Of course many songs have been 
written about baseball, but not re- 
corded. One of these, published more 
than 60 years ago, is, “You've Made 
a Home Run With Me.” The words 
were by Thomas J. Gray and the mu- 
sic by Edna Williams. Herbert 
Marks, president of the Edward B. 
Marks Music Co., sent me two copies 
of it. On the cover of one he wrote: 
‘For Jim Walsh, connoisseur of songs 
and records and an all around good 
sport. Herb Marks.” 

I wonder if the Baseball Museum 
at Cooperstown, N.Y., has a collec- 
tion of sheet music and records of 
baseball interest. If not, it would be 
a project worth while for somebody 
who combines love of record-collect- 
ing with a passion for baseball to 
try to put such a collection together 
and present it to the Museum. 

I would contribute my own base- 
ball records, but they already have 
been given in my will to the Library 
of Congress in Washington, D. C. If 
an effort should be made to gather 
records for Cooperstown I hope that 
what I have written will prove help- 
ful. 


Baseball Recordings 

Note: The figures in parentheses, 
following the record number, indicate 
the approximate year the disc or cyl- 
inder was issued. 

North American Brown Wax Cylinder 

146 (1893) Slide, ICelly Slide. (George J. 
Gaskin.) 



BELOVED COMEDIENNE. Elsie Janis, one of the best loved musical comedy 
stars, composed 'That Fascinating Baseball Slide” and recorded it for Victor 
in 1912. 


Edison Two-Minute Wax Cylinders Columbia Two-Minute Wax Cylinder 



FABULOUS HURLER. Christy Mathew- 
son, the legendary "Big Six” pitcher of the 
New York Giants, died in 1925. About a 
year later the Peerless Quartet recorded a 
” Christy Mathewson Memorial Song” for 
Victor, but the record never was issued. 


3881 (1897) Uncle Josh Playing A Game 
of Baseball (Gal Stewart.) 
9352 (1906) The Umpire is a Most 

Unhappy Man. (Edward M. 
Favor. ) 

9642 (1907) Brother Noah Gave Out 
Checks for Rain. (Arthur 
Collins.) 

9889 (1908) Cubs on Parade March. 

(Edison Military Band.) 

9926 (1908) Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game. Edward Meeker.) 

10139 (1909) Did He Run? Edward Meeker 
10168 (19U9) Uncle Josh at a Baseball 
Game. (Stewart.) 

10172 (1909) The Fans* March. 

(John J, Kimmel.) 


Edison Grand Concert Cylinder 

B129 (1900) Uncle Josh at a Game of 
Baseball. (Stewart.) 


Edison Amberol 
Four-Minute Cylinders 

4 (1908) Flanagan and the Reilleys at 
a Baseball Game. (Steve 
Porter.) 

•15 (1908) Waltz Medley. (New York 
Military Band.) 

156 (1909) Tough Kid on the Right Field 
Fence. Digby Bell.) 

196 (1909) Baseball Girl. (Ray Cox.) 

430 (1910) The Man Who Farmed 
Casey. (Digby Bell.) 

722 (1911) They’re All Good American 
Names. (Bob Roberts.) 

Edison Blue Amberol 
Four-Minute Cylinder 
1747 (1913) Baseball Girl. (Ray Cox.) 


14005 (1S97) Uncle Josh at a Baseball 
Game. (Stewart.) 


COLUMBIA GRAND CYLINDER 

14041 (1899) Uncle Josh’s Football and 
Baseball Game. 

U. S, Everlasting 
Two-Minute Cylinder 

372 (1911) They’re All Good American 
Names. (Fred Duprez.) 

Indestructible (Columbia) 
Two-Minute Cylinders 

923 (1908) Uncle Josh at a Ball Game. 
(Stewart.) 

4 063 (WOO) Did He Run? (Peerless 
Quartet.) 

1065 (1909) Fan's March (Kimmel.) 

1137 (1910) Blitz and Blatz at the Ball 
Game. (Duprez and Roberts.) 
14S3 (1911) They’re All Good American 
Names. (Roberts.) 


Victor 10-Incli Single-Faced Records 

2348 (1903) Uncle Josh Playing Baseball. 

(Stewart.) (Also 8-inch.) 

4746 (1906) The Umpire is a Most 

Unhappy Man. (Roberts.) 
4865 (1906) Jimmy and Maggie at a 
Baseball Game. (Ada Jones 
and Den Spencer.) 

5204 (1907) Brother Noah Gave Out 

Checks for Rain. (Collins.) 
6510 (1908) Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game. (Haydn Quartet.) 

60090 (1912) That Fascinating Baseball 
Slide. (Purple Label.) 

(EJsie Janis.) 


(Continued on next page) 
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FAMOUS HUMORIST. Joe Laurie, Jr., star vaudeville and radio comedian, recorded 
"Casey's Revenge" as part of a Baseball Album for Decca. One of His partners in 
the "Can You Top This?" program, Harry Hershfield, made a record of "Abe Kabibble 
at the Ball Game" for Columbia. 


Victor 12-Inch Single-Faced Records 

,31559 (1906) Casey at the Bat. (De Wolf 
Hopper.) 

31733 (1909) The Man Who Fanned Casey. 
(Bell.) 


Victor 10-Inch Double-Faced Records 


16228 (1909) 
1 62-11 (1909) 

1GS37 (1911) 

16344 (1911) 

16938 (199) 

16954 (1911) 
17377 (1913) 
19469 (1924) 


Uncle Josh Playing- Baseball. 
Reverse: Uncle Josh on a 
Fifth Avenue Bus. (Stewart.) 
Brother Noah Gave Out 
Checks for Rain. (Collins.) 
Reverse: Dew Drops Inter- 
mezzo. Bell solo by Chris 
Chapman. 

A Bit of Grand Opera. 
(Murry IC Hill) Reverse: 

I Love it. (American 
Quartet.) 

Thro’ the Hole in the 
Fence. (Hill.) Reverse: Come, 
Josephine, In My Flying 
Machine. (Ada Jones and 
American Quartet.) 

They’re All Good American 
Names. (Eddie Morton.) 
Reverse: If He Comes In 
I'm Goin' Out. (Morton.) 

A Bit of Grand Opera. 
Reverse: Thro’ the Hole in 
the Fence. (Both by Hill.) 
That Baseball Rag. (Collins.) 
Reverse: Rolling. (Peerless 
Quartet.) 

Oh, Didn’t It Rain! Reverse: 
No One Knows What It’s 


All About. (Both by Frank 
Crumit.) 

19711 (1925) 'Che National Game March. 

Reverse: Black Horse Troop 
(Both by John Philip Sousa's 
Band.) 

2050U (1927) That’s My Hap -Hap -Happi- 
ness. Reverse Cock-a-Doodle 
(Both by Billy Jones and Er- 
nest Hare) 

20517 (1927) We're the Sunday Drivers. 

(Billy Murray's Trio.) 
Reverse: Oh, How We Love 
Our Alma Mater! (Billy 
Murray and Monroe Silver.) 


ictor 12-Inch Double-Faced Records 

139 U909) Man Who Fanned Casey. 

(Bell.) Reverse: I’m in Love 
With the Slide Trombone. 
Ada Jones.) 

290 (1913) Casey at the Bat. (Hopper.) 

Reverse: Man Who Fanned 
Casey. (Bell.) 

490 (1916) Boy in the Bleachers. 

Reverse: My ’Possum Hunt. 
(Both by Ralph Bingham.) 

626 (1917) Home Run Bill’s Defense. 

Reverse: Hold Up at Buck 
Run. (Both by Bingham.) 

1783 (1926) Casey at the Bat. Reverse: 

O'Toole’s Touchdown. (Both 

l'.ir TJT/'MA'no’r ^ 


9 -Inch Single-Faced 
Zon-O-Phone Records 

584S (1903) Uncle Josh Playing Baseball. 
(Stewart.) 


10-Inch Single-Faced 
Zon-O-Phone Records 

493 (1906) It's Great at a Baseball 
Gam e . ( M u rray . ) 

1099 (1908) Cubs on Parade. (Zon-o- 
phone Concert Band.) 

1185 (1908) Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game. (Fred Lambert.) 

10-Inch Double-Faced 
Zon-O-Phone Records 

5184 (1909) The Fan March. Reverse: 

Tipperary March. (Accordion 
solos by John J. Kimmel.) 

5371 (1909) Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game. Reverse: Bird on 
Nellie’s Hat. (Both by Fred 
Lambert. ) 

Columbia 10-Inch 
Single-Faced Records 

71 (1902) Uncle Josh at a Baseball Game 
(Stewart.) 

3917 (190S) Take Me Out to the Ball 

Game. (Harvey Hindermyer.) 


Columbia 10-Inch 
Double-Faced Records 

A286 (1908) Unci© Josh At a Ball Game. 

(Stewart.) Reverse: Every 
Little Bit Helps. (Jones and 
Spencer.) 

. A5S6 (190S) Take Me Out to the Ball 

Game. Reverse: Come to the 
Land of Bohemia. Bath by 
Hindermyer.) 

AG 64 (1909) Did He Run? (Columbia 

Quartet.) Reverse: The Tama 
Tama Man (Ada Jones and 
Chorus.) 

\?5S7 (1918) Bobbv, the Bomber. (Byron 
G. Harlan) Reverse: What 
Yankee Doodle Says He’ll Do, 
He’ll Do. (Peerless Quartet.) 

A 2907 (1919) Abe Kabibble At the Ball 
Game. Reverse: Abe 
Kabibble Dictates a Letter. 
(Both bv Harry Hershfield.) 
The “ball game” side was 
recorded in abbreviated form 
on a Tuttle Wonder. 

1 5302D (1928) The Bully Song — ■ Part 1 
and 2. (Vernon Dalhart. as- 
sisted bv Adelyne Hood.) 

15440D (1929) Take Me Out to the Ball 

Game. Reverse: Hinky Dinky 
Doo. Both by Dan Hornsby 
Quartet.) 

Edison 10-Inch 

Double-Faced Diamond Discs 

51973 (1927) That’s My Hap-Hap-Happi- 
ness. Reverse: I’ve Never 
Seen a Straight Banana. 
(Both hv Billy Jones and 
Ernest Hare.) 

52611 (1929) If I’m Wrong Sue Me. 

(Billv Murray and His 
Merrv Melody Men.) Reverse: 


Okeh 10 -Inch 
Double-Faced Records 


40305 (1924) Oh, Didn't It Rain! and, 
Dear Old Lady. (Both by 
Ernest Hare.) 

6377 (1938?) Joltin’ Joe DiMaggio, and. 

Nickel Serenade. (Both by 
Les Brown and His 
Orchestra.) 


Gennett 10-Inch 
Double-Faced Record 

5092 (1026) An Englishman at a Ball 

Game. Reverse: An English- 
man’s Idea of American Wit. 
(Both by Harry A. James.) 


Perfect 10-Inch 
Double-Faced Records 


022443 (1920) “Babe” Ruth’s Home Run 
Story Bv “Babe Himself.” 
(“Babe” Ruth.) Reverse.: 
Aba dele Fox Trot. (Duane 
Sawyer and His Novelty 
Orchestra.) 

12382 (1928) “Babe” and “Lou," the 

Home Run Twins. (Parts 1 
and 2. by “Babe” Ruth and 


(Continued on next page) 
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Broadway 10-Inch 
Double-Faced Record 

$079 -A (1926) Axel at the Ball G-ame. 

Reverse: Axel Receives a 
Better. (Both sides by Axel 
Christensen.) 

Decca Album of Baseball 
Songs and Recitations 

Album A-120 (1939) Records No. 3210, 

3211, and 3212. (By 
Frank Luther, Zora 
Layman, and the 
Century Quartet.) 

Decca 12-Inch Double-Faced Record 

15048 (1939) Casey at the Bat. (Taylor 

Holmes.) (Included in Album 
A-120.) Reverse: Casey’s 
Revenge. (Joe Laurie, Jr.) 

NOSTALGIA ANTIQUES 
Checks payable to: 

David W. Irvin., Jr. 

Star Route 

SmartvUlc, Calif. 95977 

Phone: (910) 273-9290 

1. RARE: Admiral Dewey Tumblers, 

have 4 each $38.00 

2. LENOX BELLEEK; Pallette mark (CAC) 
Wine jug. Green w. scene of Monk one 
side. Elderly man other, A rare beauty! 

^-$65.00 

3. CUSTARD: Geneva Spooner, Red & 
Green for Christmas, (Much other Cus- 
tard, both souv. and non -sou v.) __J540.00 

4. ROYAL WORCESTER: Most beautiful 13" 

Bread Platter, cream background with 
bread motto around border in turquoise 
and gold trim $55.00 

5. CHOICE AMBERENA: 11" Vase-decorated 
with gold leaves & 2 enamelled insects 
(probably Moser or Webb). Swirl pattern. 

Bulbous bottom ruffled top. Never again 
this quality at $175.00 

6. GREEN DELAWARE: Creamer & sugar 
w. gold metal collars & handles - never 
seen any like this. (Lots of Emerald 
green glass.) What do you need? pr. $75.00 

7. STEUBEN VDS; Creamer & Sugar with 

lovely Hawkes engraving & Sterling pede- 
stals: sgd Hawke3 — My Pride & Joy! 
(Other choice Steuben) — pr. $175.00 

8. RSP Red Mark 10" bowl, molded flower 

edges, decoration of pink and white roses 
with fuschla shadings. $75.00 

0. COLLECTION RUBY SOUV.: 34 pcs. col- 
lected by date from 1893 thru 1923 (2 
dates missing). Includes tumblers, mugs, 
punch cups, wines, toothpicks, pitchers, 

etc. We scoured the hi -ways & by-ways to 
ferret out these consecutive dates, proud- 
ly present it for $450.00 

(Other Ruby Flashed; both souvenir and 
non -souvenir) 

10. OASIS CELERY: Rare piece w. fine all 

over etching $38.00 

11. RIDWAYS: Coaching Ways mug w. silver 

band and handle. These are going up 
fast! $32.00 

12. CARVED IVORY FAN : with Chantilly 

Lace $20.00 

13. SANDWICH XMAS SALTS. In very rare 

Amethyst pr. f $65 

Friends, please write us your wants. We have 
fine items and only need to Icnow what is 
your heart's desire. Your wish is our com- 
mand. Postage extra. dml 
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EUGENIA SNYDER 
Wilson, Wis. 54027 

Phone: (715) 772-4707 

1. “States" open sugar, clear. 4" dla., 

3" h. $9.50. 

2. Swirl and Ball creamer, Spooner, cov. 
sugar. Minor roughness inside cover, 
set $40 

3. Rosette jelly compote. Open. 4!V' h. S14. 

4. Roseville double vase. 5Vi" h. Brown, tan 
and green. Floral center attached to 
vases, 8*4" long. $14. 

5. Dresser tray. Royal Saxony. Germany. 
7*4" x 10’/6". Raised gr. leaf with raised 
grape decor, floral center, open work 
edge. Much gold. $24. 

6. Schwartzenhammer, Bavaria G. U. T. D. 
plate. 9*/ 2 " dia. Autumn leaf and grape 
decor with gold, open handles. $14.50. 

7. H. P. Nippon china shoe, 3!4" 1., 1%" h. 
$6.75 

8. Northwoods Diamond Point vase. IF 7 h., 
Green. Lovely Irid. $21.50. 

9. Dietz police lantern, 7%" h. orig. $27.50. 
Postage and ins. extra. Excess refunded. 
Stamp please, Wis, res. add 4% sales tax. dc 
JiiiimnnitiiiiiiG.iiiiHiiinniiiiiiiniiinniiniiicinniiiiiiiiiinminimiic 


HELEN EHRENWALD 

Market & 14lh St- Pocomoke City, Md. 21851 

Telephone: (301) 967-1111 



1. 11" Royal Flemish vase, gilt griffon & 
dragon front & back, stained sections of 
maroon & raisin subdivided by gold trac- 
ings w. Clusters of stars in between. Four 
figures. 

2. Pr. I2y>" cranberry Sandwich glass overlay 
vases, bulls eye faceting all over, one in 
a -lifetime find. 

3. 15" Victorian center piece of gondola com- 
plete w. gondolier, ruby glass liner, white 
metal double dolphin stem, the rest heavy 
brass w, elaborate ormolu trim, a true 
attention getter. 

«K ** * * 


4. Meissen statuette of swan after J. J. 
Kaendler, 19 th century, nestling amidst 
bull rushes w. high twisted neck, turned 
head, marked w. crossed swords In un- 
derglaze blue. 

5. Jesuit Lowestoft teapot & c/s of Juno & 
her peacock, tea canister has couple pour- 
ing wine & angel w. flyswish. 

6. Handsome 15" bronze sculpture signed 
Giraud, verdi-gris patina, base frieze of 
wild beasts in combat w. hounds. 

dc 
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Left to Right: 

Fabulous, sgd. Clark, Tray, 15". 

Pair Royal Worcester Figurines "Water Car- 
riers," purple mark Worcester shot 

enamelers. 

Rare SLeuben acid cut back green on yellow 
jade 6*4" h., sgd. 


Spectacularly heavy cut low bowl, 8". 
Postage Extra, 

YVONNE THORICK 
11277 60th AVE. N. 
SEMINOLE. FLA. 33540 
Phone: (813) 391-2106 




E. RANEY 

1003 E. Elm New AJLmuy, Ind. 47150 

1. Admiral George Dewey glass water 
pitcher. $75. 

2. Grover Cleveland portrait hanging plate, 
has eagles, flags, dates. Back-edge 
flakes. $28. 

3. Large print Ulysses S. Grant, “West- 
point to Appomatox." $85. 

4. Xmas tree ornament, (no color) old Staf- 
fordshire, spaniel In belted uniform, 
saluting. $8. 

5. Frozen Charlotte dolls (2) 4*4" and 3^4", 
high-glaze china, black hair. Old and 
mint, each $25. 

6. Miniature bisque figure, little girl in 
Empire style dress, bonnet, holding fan. 
2 ’/» " French. $20. 

7. Cut glass tooth-pick holder, footed, 
stemmed. $22.50. 

8. Souvenir booklet, (hard-back) “New 
Haven and Yale College" 1886. Ten 
pages, 45 scenes (from lithographs) each 
page worthy of framing. Binding loose. 
$ 20 . 

9. Art glass. Pink basket amber twisted 

handle, Amber ina bow), applied handles, 
Durand low bowl, pinched edge. Write for 
photos. dp 


OLAND’S ANTIQUES 
Rte. 1 


Frederick, Md. 21701 


COVERED SUGAR BOWLS: Diamond quilted 
$18, Barred forget-me-not, $19, Massachus- 
sets, $13, Etched Mascotte, $23.50, Beaded 
Dewdrop, $22, Blue Sheraton, $35, Sunk 
Daisy, $14.50, Wheat & Barley, $17.50, 
Colossus, $14, CamNewlck, $16, Art, $20, 
Thousand Eye, $21.50, Louisiana, $13.50. 


101 - $10. Loop & Fans, $10. Beaded dew- 

tlrop, $10.50, Dakota (Plain) $12, Minerva, 
$16, Fleur de Lis & drape, $9, Cottage, $7 50 
Tokyo (Opal), $13.50, Psyche & cupid, $21 ' 
Chandelier, $10, Swan, $14.50, Massachussets, 


CREAMERS: Loop & Fans, $10.50, Paneled 
cane, $10.50, Sunk Dalsry, $9.50, Block &; 
Pleat, $9.50, Bungalo, $10.50, Paneled For- 
get-me-Not, $16, Minerva, $2S. Bird & 
Strawberry, $23. Flamingo Habitat $23 
Pittsburg, $13.50, Hummingbird, $24,' Hick- 
man, $13.50. 

Postage & Insurance extra. Stamp please, Lge 
stock of pattern glass. 

WANTED : Hartley Wines & Colored pieces 
(no amber). Princess feather master salt 
Classic, flint early paneled grape band. dp 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 
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The Facts About 

“The Only Recording of Mr, Edison's Voice 99 


NOTE : — " Favorite Pioneer Record- 
ing Artists” is written entirely by 
Jim Walsh. Unsolicited contributions 
to this department cannot be accepted . 

I. “The Rarest Record in the World” 

The date has escaped me, but one 
Saturday afternoon, from 10 to 15 
years ago, I was at work in television 
station WSLS, in Roanoke, Va., when 
an announcer strode hurriedly into 
the news room. 

"Jim,” the announcer exclaimed, 
"tune in the radio network! They've 
just said that in a few minutes they 
are going to play the rarest phono- 
graph record in the world ! I know 
you will want to hear it!” 

I sprang from my chair. Then I 


PART I 
By JIM WALSH 

said: "Wait a minute! I can tell you 
what they're going to play before it 
even goes on the air! Some goof has 
come up with a recording of 'Let Us 
Not Forget — A Message to the Amer- 
ican People/ by Thomas A. Edison, 
and has told them it's the only record 
of Mr. Edison's voice. They've believ- 
ed* him. 

"The fact is, there are thousands 
and thousands of Edison discs and 
cylinders of that record still kicking 
around, but they'll say it's the only 
one in the world! Just listen and see 
if I'm right!” 

I switched on the network radio 
channel. In a few minutes came the 
announcement, to this effect — I don't 
recall the exact words: 


"And now we are proud to bring 
you the rarest phonograph record in 
the world — the only recording of 
Thomas A. Edison's voice !" 

Next there was a statement that 
the record was "an old-fashioned cyl- 
inder,” so I knew Blue Amberol No. 
3756 was about to be played. Then 
came an explanation that since it 
would be reproduced with a makeshift 
pick-up it might not sound as clear 
as it would if played on the original 
Edison phonograph. 

A few seconds later there was a 
bumping sound as the pick-up began 
traversing the cylinder’s uneven sur- 
face, and I heard the rather distorted, 
rasping, nasal voice of the late Wil- 
liam Maxwell. He, at the time the 
record was made, was second vice 
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FROM VENUS 

A rainbow of Treasures 
Singing Gorgeous — 
“ The Great Waltz ’ Star 
Miliza K or jus — 
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READING HIS MAIL — Mr. Edison / shown here at his desk in the Edison 
laboratory, answered much of his correspondence with a dictating machine, the Edi- 
phone. The mails brought him many requests to make a record. 

Jim Walsh, author of this article, uses a roll top desk which belonged to 
his father and resembles Mr. Edisor/s. 


the Blue Am hero I and Diamond Disc 
catalogs. 

Most Edison records made after the 
wax cylinder period, played 1 four min- 
utes or more, but I since have timed 
“Let Us Not Forget/ 1 On my disc 
copy, from a B master, Maxwell 
speaks for 25 seconds. Mr. Edison's 
brief address takes a minute and 20 
seconds, so the complete running time 
is less than two minutes. 

After the record had been played 
and its owner, no doubt, was proudly 
beaming- at having; provided such an 
earth-shaking rarity, there was a 
panel discussion by persons in the 
network studio. They tried to decide 
why, as they thought, only one copy 
of the record had been made. 

I remember a woman suggested the 
recording was withdrawn because Mr. 
Edison had mispronounced a word. 
He had pronounced “Italian,” as 
“Eyetalian.” It seemingly didn't occur 
to anyone that there could he plenty 
of other copies of the record extant. 

The announcer who had entered the 
news room in such haste ever after- 
wards proclaimed that I was gifted 
with extra -sensory perception to know 
what a record would be before it even 
was played in New York. But I, of 
course, wasn't so gifted, I just knew 
a lot more about old records than any- 
body on the program, and I was ful- 
ly aware that no other recording has 
had so many silly stories associated 
with it as the one by Thomas A. Edi- 
son. 


president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
and head of the Edison musical 
phonograph division. Mr. Maxwell, 
whose voice would never have won 
him acclaim as an Edison singer, sol- 
emnly intoned words with which I 
was already familiar: 

“Thomas A. Edison, ihe inventor of the 
phonograph, has never before permitted 
his voice lo be recorded for Ihe public. 
Today, however, he has a message for you 
that is important enough to cause him Lo 
break his long established rule. Mr. Edi- 
son will now give you that message. I beg 
to introduce Mr. Thomas A. Edison.” 

I had read in Edison's monthly 
musical publication, Along Broadway , 
that when Maxwell heard his recorded 
voice played back he refused to be- 
lieve it was his, and I don't blame 
him. He admitted that Mr. Edison's 
part of the record was “just like 
him,” but refused to believe friends 
who told him his own share was per- 
fectly natural. 

Mr. Maxwell was a good example 
of the well-known fact that almost 
nobody recognizes his own voice when 
hearing it reproduced for the first 
time. And that virtually no one, un- 
der such circumstances, is pleased 
with what he hears. 

There was a lapse of perhaps 10 
seconds. Then an elderly voice, with 
which I also was familiar, was heard. 
It said : 

“This is Edison speaking. Our boys 
have made good in France. The word. 
‘American/ has a deep meaning in Eu- 
rope. Our soldiers have displayed courage. 


generosity, self-restraint, and modestv. 
We are proud of the North Americans 
who risked iheir lives for the libertv of 
the world. 

“Hut we must not forget, and we must 
not permit demogogues to belittle, the 
part played by our gallant Allies. Their 
casualty list tells the story. However 
proud we may be of our own achieve- 
ments, let us remember always that the 
War could not have been won if the 
Helgians. the French, ihe British. and the 
Italians had not fought like bulldogs in 
ihe face of overwhelming odds. The great 
War wil] live — live in the minds of Amer- 
icans for the nexL hundred years. I hope 
ihal when we do reverence to the mem- 
ory of our brave boys who fell in France 
we shall not forget their brothers-in- 
arms who wore the uniforms of the Al- 
lies. T believe lhat the national anthems 
or France, Great Hr i Lain, Italy, and Bel- 
gium should be as familiar to us as our 
own ‘Star-Spangled Banner'.” 

The distorted reproduction then 
came to an end. It left me thinking 
that “the only record of Mr. Edison's 
voice” was probably the shortest in 


Not even the many people who 
cherish that William McKinley rec- 
ord, which I recently discussed, in the 
October and November issues, believe 
they are the only owners with copies. 
But the odd thing about the Edison 
cylinder and disc, particularly the 
cylinder, is that its average possessor 
not only thinks it is “the only record 
ever made of Mr. Edison's voice,” 
but that he has the sole copy ever 
made of that one recording! Few 
things could be farther from the 
truth. 

If I had not been so busy putting a 
newscast together that Saturday af- 
ternoon I would have given the New 
York network headquarters a long 
distance call and informed the staff 
members that they had been misin- 
formed. I would have said I had no 
doubt the person owning the record 


(Continued on page 40) 
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THREE EDISON OFFICIALS — This pic- 
ture, taken Dec. 30, 1915, outside the Edi- 
son laboratory and reprinted from the 
Edison Phonograph Monthly for February, 
1916, shows Mr. Edison (center) conferring 
with two officials of Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 
At the left (wearing a straw hat in De- 
cember!) is C. H. Wilson, vice president 
and general manager. William Maxwell, 
second vice president, is on the right. It 
is Maxwell who introduces Mr. 'Edison in 
the record of "Let Us Not Forget." 


was sincere, but he was mistaken in 
believing it the only one of its kind. 
As I was busy, I didn't call. 

The purpose of this article is to 
tell the facts I know about “the only 
record of Mr. Edison's voice." It isn't 
the only record. I have three others 
myself. But before getting down to 
cases it will be interesting to consider 
how the demand for a record by Mr. 
Edison developed over the years. 

II. “It's Up to Thomas A. Edison 
to Make a Record” 

Preoccupation with the thought of 
Thomas A. Edison's voice being re- 
corded' is nothing new. During the 
first 20 years of this century the one- 
time “Wizard of Menlo Park” prob- 
ably was the best known man in the 
world. 

Although he had little formal educ- 
ation and his personality perhaps was 
not highly polished, average Amer- 
icans looked upon him as a demigod, 
whose invention of the phonograph, 
the electric light, and the motion pic- 
ture had resulted from supernatural 
inspiration. Because of this attitude 
of awe and near-reverence there 
sprang up among ownei's of Edison 
cylinder phonographs, a craving to 
possess a record on which the Wizard 
himself spoke, preferably revealing 
“How I Invented the Phonograph.” 


It was a longing that the inventor for 
many years declined to gratify. 

Today, however, Mr. Edison’s fame, 
though enduring, is not so great, I 
fear, as it was in, say, 1906. A few 
years ago I met an elderly woman, 
now dead, who had lived for many 
years in West Orange, N.J., near the 
Edison manufacturing plants. She 
described hew she used to see “The 
Old Man” leave “the place where 
they made the records,” (by which 
I suppose she meant his red-brick 
laboratory) and start walking up the 
street. 

“He always would be looking down 
at the ground,” the old lady said, 
“but every few feet he’d stop and bow, 
without looking up whether or not 
anybody was close to him, then walk 
on again. He was deaf, and I guess 
he thought people he couldn't hear 
were speaking to him, so he'd bow 
to be polite.” 

It was odd, though, that the woman 
who lived in West Orange nearly all 
her life repeatedly spoke of the in- 
ventor as “old John Edison." She 
hadn’t even bothered to get his name 
straight. I doubt there were many 
Americans in 1906 who didn’t know 
the great man's first name was 
Thomas. 

A more surprising thing happened 
about 10 years ago. I had a letter 
from a young man in American mili- 
tary service, who told of finding a 
disc record he believed might be the 
only one of its kind in existence. Sev- 
eral friends had assured him it was 
“worth its weight in gold.” He des- 
cribed it as “three times as thick” as 
an ordinary record. Then he made an 
astonishing statement; 

“There is a picture of a person 
named Edison on the label, but since 
I have never heard of this person I 
wonder why they put his picture on 
the record.” The young soldier asked 
how much the Diamond Disc (a med- 
ley of Hawaiian airs played by Helen 
Louise and Frank Ferara) was worth 
“to the nearest thousand dollars.” and 
whether I thought any other copies 
had been made. 

I replied that the picture was of 
Thomas A. Edison, the eminent in- 
ventor whose company issued the rec- 
ord'; that a good many thousand cop- 
ies of the Hawaiian medley were sold, 
and that if the disc was in good con- 
dition it should be worth about 60 
cents. 

I imagine he was disappointed bit- 
terly at my statement or consoled 
himself with the belief that I didn't 
know what I was talking about. But 
here was a supposedly educated young 
American soldier who never had 
heard of Thomas A. Edison. Again, 
that wouldn’t have been possible in 
1906. 

Sixty-five years or so ago most 
owners of cylinder instruments lived 
on farms or in villages and small 
towns, and the desire for a record- 
ing of Mr. Edison’s voice was espec- 
ially strong among those largely isol- 
ated persons. 



WHAT WERE THEY HEARING? — These 
two young gentlemen, photographed in the 
very early days of the wax cylinder record, 
could not have been listening to Thomas 
A. Edison's voice, but no doubt they would 
have been glad to hear it through the ear 
tubes. 


It is amusing to leaf through the 
files of The New Phonogram for the 
years 1905-10, and observe the fre- 
quently reiterated requests that Mr. 
Edison make a record, and the off- 
hand way with which the appeals 
were rejected. It is noteworthy, too, 
that most of the beseeching letters 
came from communities remote from 
lai'ge cities. 

Here is an example. In August, 
1905, “W. G.,” of Barrow Bay, Can- 
ada, wrote: 

“Why do you not get Mr. Edison him- 
self to make the announcements on a few 
records? I am sure they would be good 
sellers.'’ 

Other correspondents at various 
times were certain that records con- 
taining songs played on penny 
whistles, or Jew’s harps, or sung in 
the Pennsylvania Dutch dialect would 
“sell big.” 

“W.G." received this answer: 

“We realize the selling possibilities of 
records made or announced by Mr. Edi- 
son, but he would not consider such a 
suggestion.” 

The subject of announcements came 
up again in January, 1908, when “J. 
F.,” of Wintersei, Ohio, inquired: 

“Is it Thomas A. Edison who makes 
the announcements on the records?” 

There was a touch of indignation 
in the reply: 

“Certainly not. They are made by a 
member of our recording department.” 

It was revealed the following month 
that the announcer was Edward 
Meeker. 

In October, 1905, “E. H. C.” of 
Owatonna, Minn., made a typical re- 
quest : 

“Can Mr. Edison be persuaded to make 
a record in his own voice with the title, 
‘How I Invented the Phonograph.’ and 
accompanied by a few telegraphic dots 

(Continued on oaae 531 
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BYGONE ARTISTS — These performers were headliners in 1909, when there was 
an insistant demand for a recording of Thomas A. Edison’s voice. 

TIME-HONORED SHRINE — Thomas A. Edison's laboratory and library, now main- 
tained as a memorial to the great inventor. A woman who lived for many yeors in 
West Orange, N.J., recalled seeing Mr. Edison walking up the street from the 
library and stopping every few feet to bow to admirers, real or imaginary. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 40) 

and dashes? I have a Standard, and when 
giving entertainments frequently hear ex- 
pressed the wish ‘to hear Mr. Edison's 
own voice.' Should Mr. Edison do this, 
and the music and science-loving’ public 
find it out through the Phonogram, I am 
sure the demand would be great/’ 

With an overtone of weariness, the 
editor replied: 

“We realize the popularity that a rec- 
ord would have if made by Mr. Edison 
personally, but we know that Mr. Edison 
will not consent to making such a rec- 
ord/' 

Still the inquiries kept coming. In 
July, 1906, the following was publish- 
ed, from “T.M.,” of Philadelphia, Pa. : 

"I have been told by several of my 
friends that Edison Record No. 1 wa s 
made by Mr. Edison himself. Was this 
the case? T notice that No. 1 does not 
now appear in your catalog.” 


“T. M” was told; 

"No, Mr. Edison did not make Edison 
Record No. 1 nor any other record placed 
on the market. Record No. I has the 
most prosaic title of 'All Coons Look 
Alike to Me.' and it was played in 
schottische tempo by the Edison Concert 
Band. When we began to make Edison 
records by the gold moulded process in 
1002 . No. 1 was dropped from our cata- 
log.” 

The impression that Mr. Edison 
made the first cylinder record prob- 
ably derived from the well-known 
story that when he produced his ex- 
perimental tinfoil machine in 1877, 
he recited into it, “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.” Of course the tinfoil wore out 
after a few playings and was thrown 
away. 

But a good many years ago I heard 
from a record collector in the Far 
West, who said, “I have been look- 
ing 30 years for the Edison record of 
'Mary Had a Little Lamb/ recited by 


Thomas A. Edison, and Pll never 
stop till I find it.” 

I cynically replied that he would be 
a tired boy if he didn’t stop looking, 
because the Edison Company never 
issued any such record, and there was 
no chance of finding the original tin- 
foil. 

“P. W.,” of Adelaide, New South 
Wales, in far away Australia, weigh- 
ed in with a question, April, 1907, 
which showed a misunderstanding of 
what previously had been published 
about the possibility of Mr. Edison 
recording. “P. W.” asked: “When 
might the promised record of Thomas 
A. Edison’s voice be expected by his 
many admirers?” The reply was stiff: 

"No such record has ever been prom- 
ised by anyone with authority to do so, 
and there is no likelihood of one being 
put on the market/’ 

In the same issue, “R. D, M.” of 
Chelsea, Indian Territory (now Okla- 
homa), came through with a bright 
idea : 

“Why cannot we have a record of Mr. 
Edison's own voice? It looks as though 
it would more than pay to make it.” 

The huffy response was: 

"We do not think it compatible with 
a man of Mr. Edison's standing to make 
a record of his voice, even if he was 
willing to make such a record, which 
he is not.” 

But Phonogram readers never tired 
of asking the same old question. In 
August, 1907, “C. I. B.” of Alliance, 
Ohio, wanted to know: 

“Why can we not hear a speech from 
Mr. Edison himself? I know that if there 
was a record made by him everybody 
would want one.” 

The irritated reply was: 

“We cannot furnish a record made by 
Mr. Edison because he refuses to make 
a record of this character, especially one 
to be sold to the public.” 

Viewing the matter from a distance 
cf 64 years, I cannot see why Mr. 
Edison considered it beneath his dig- 
nity to record something for the grat- 
ification of his innumerable humble 
admirers. 

However that may have been, an 
amusing article bearing on the pub- 
lic’s desire for a cylinder of the gTeat 
inventor’s voice appeared in the New 
Phonogram for November, 1907. I 
will quote some of its juicier para- 
graphs: 

• ’ 0ne oft re P e ated request is for 
a Message from Edison/ A man from 
Kansas City says briefly and compeU- 
mgly, 'It's up to Thomas A. Edison to 
make a record.’ A Vermont lady who is 
good enough To give her family history 
in full and the many and severe illnesses 
from which she has recovered, says, in 
conclusion. ‘After this letter I expect Mr. 
Edison to make a record.’ There are many 
similar letters and although we appre- 
ciate the interest evinced in the phono- 
graph's inventor, we must say there is 
no likelihood of such a thing' happening. 
No living American has been made the 
subject of so many newspaper and mag- 
azine stories as Mr. Edison, but he pre- 
fers to remain in his laboratory and keep 
out of the limelight. He shrinks from 
the idea of making a record to be dis- 
tributed broadcast. He is not a profes- 
sional record maker, but an inventor; 
and if our friends only, think for a mo- 
ment, every phonograph is a ‘message 
from Edison/ 

"Another thing frequently demanded is 
that we make records of verses submit- 
ted. on the grounds that they would 

(Continued on page 89) 
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'sell woll.' A. contributor from the Middle 
"West wants us to make a record of a 
aongr that was sung a great deal in her 
younger days. She does not call to mind 
its title or author, but thinks the first 
verse opened in this spirited manner, 
‘O little bird, I would I were thy mate!' 
and there is a line whistled by the little 
birdie in every one of the verses. The 
tune lias escaped her but she says we 
could easily find out what it was or 
'compose fresh music,’ Another writer 
says his life has been a thrilling one and 
a record of it would be instructive to all. 
He enclosed a few details of his younger 
days commencing thus: 

“ ‘The schools that were when X was 
young 

Did oft my heart annoy; 

And so I made a strong resolve 
To be a sailor boy. 

Vo! ho! for the briny deep.’ 

“The few details took seven minutes 
to read aloud and as they foreshadowed 
a life of extreme complexity there is no 
telling how many hundred records it 
would take to do his career justice . . . 

“We can afford to put out only such 
records as our experts feel will be pop- 
ular. Furthermore, we do not keep poets 
or composers for the purpose of setting 
words to music or writing verses to stray 
airs.” 


III. Other Questions 
The curiosity about Edison as a 
man and a personality continued un- 


abated. In that same November, 1907, 
Phonogram , “S. F. H.,” of Atlanta, 
Ga., asked: “Is it true that Mr. Edi- 
son has retired from working?” And 
of Halifax, Nova Scotia, in- 
quired : ‘Is it known who first spoke 
into the phono gTaph and what was 
first said?” Til combine the answers 
to the two questions: 

“Anyone with the working habit so 
strongly developed as Mr. Edison would 
find it very hard to break himself of it. 
You have probably read magazine stories 
about his giving up work but it simply 
means that he will attempt no other 
commercial Inventions, preferring rather 
to keep on improving his existing inven- 
tions — the phonograph particularly — and 
experiment in scientific matters for his 
cwn amusement ... 

“Mr. Edison spoke the first words into 
it. They took the form of the classic 
verse commencing, “Mary had a little 
lamb.’’ 

In January, 1909, “G. N. S.” of 
Mount Desert, Maine, who must have 
been somewhat behind the times, ask- 
ed, “Is Mr. Edison still living?” and 
received the assurance: “Mr. Edison 
is still living’ at Orange, N.J.” 

I wonder how “G. N. S.” could im- 
agine Mr. Edison might have died 
without the entire world's blazing 
with the news. 

Finally, in November, 1909, we get 
back to familiar territory, with an 


inquiry from "T. McD.” of Spring- 

ston, Idaho; 

“Has Mr. Edison ever made any rec- 
ords: if not do you think he ever wtllr 

I can imagine the Phonogram edit- 
or’s drawing a deep breath of annoy- 
ance as he l'eplied: 


“Mr. Edison has never made a record 
for commercial purposes. He. of course, 
made several during the experimental 
stages of the phonograph, but none 
later.” 


During the years that followed 1909 
until The New Phonogram was dis- 


continued in 1914, little space was 
devoted to answering questions. In 
consequence inquiries about the pos- 
sibility of Mr. Edison's making a 
record disappeared. 


But the demand was still there. It 
was gratified in the spring of 1919 
by the issuance of both Diamond Disc 
and Blue Amberol cylinder versions 
of “Let Us Not Forget.” 


Now, having traced thus far the 
never-ceasing demand for a record by 
Thomas A. Edison, next month I will 
give the history of “Let Us Not For- 
get” and show that this “message to 
the American people” is by no means 
“the only recording of Mr. Edison's 
voice.” 


(To be continued) 


LUCKY JIM, PLUM, “TWISTY”, POSSY, and JIM WALSH 
EXTEND SEASON’S GREETINGS TO ALL THEIR HOBBIES FRIENDS 



Holidays 


6. In memory of Thomas A., beloved pet of 
Mr. & Mrs. Albert Via, Jr., South Boston. 
Va. Thomas was struck and killed by a 
car during the 1968 Christmas Season. 
WILh another Christmas and New Year 
approaching, we here at 225 N. Maple St., 
Vinton. Va. 24179, cherish tender mem- 
ories of Roger, Gray, Little Nipper, Percy, 
Petey. Chip Jenkins and other dearly be- 
loved cats who have left us. 1 2 3 ‘Through 
Eternity We’ll Never Forget." 

Though we have no picture of Possy, the 
handsome ’possum, he still lives in the 
Walsh basement. 


1. Coal black LUCKY JIM, photographed by 
Quentin Riggs in September, already is 
keeping close lookout for Santa Claus. 

2. A. splendid “close up’’ of Professor Plum 
Duff Walsh, Ph. D., po?t, politician and 
philosopher. Lilco Lucky Jim. he is on the 
alert for the first sight of his old friend, 
Santa. 

3. The handsome, orange colored, gentleman 
shown here (right) is Chip Jenkins III, 
better known as “Fweo," who makes his 
home with Mr. & Mrs. Walter Jenkins of 
Rose Hill, Va. He, too, is looking for 
Santa, but judging from his expression 


is fearful that the Man in Red may not 
appear. The young lady with the strongly 
marked face on the loft of the picture 
is Midgo Moore. 

d. The Professor relaxes from his labors 
as adviser to diplomats and statesmen by 
rolling in catnip while Lucky Jim looks 
enviously on. 

5. Christy Mathewson Walsh, always known 
as “Twisty," is the latest addition to 
the Walsh cat family. She was about 
3 months old when this picture was taken 
last September, so this will be the frolic- 
some little lady’s first Christmas. 




Happy 
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The Facts About 

“The Only Recording of Mr. Edison's Voice ” 


PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


NOTE : — “Favorite Pioneer Record- 
ing Artists” is written entirely by 
Jim Walsh. Unsolicited contributions 
to this depao'tment cannot be accepted. 

1. “Only Record” 

One of Thomas A. Edison Myths 

Last month’s introductory portion 
of this survey told of phonograph 
owners for years beseeching Thomas 
A. Edison to make a record. They 
preferred one that described how he 
invented the sound-reproducing de- 
vice. We are told, too, of his refusal, 
perhaps because he thought record 
making would be out of keeping with 
his scientific status. 

There was also discussion of the 
wide-spread belief that the record of 
“Let Us Not Forget — A Message to 
the American People,” issued in both 
disc and cylinder form in 1919' is not 
merely “the only recording of Mr. 
Edison’s voice” — which it isn’t — but 
of the delusion of most owners of the 
record that they have the world’s sole 
specimen of it. 

It is amazing that anyone seriously 
can hold such a belief. The record' 
was placed on the market in the 
spring of 1919 and stayed in both the 
Edison disc and cylinder catalogs for 
more than 10 years, until the Com- 
pany quit the phonograph business on 
November 1, 1929. But that belief 
certainly exists. 

Some years ago a collector from 
another state stopped to see me on his 
way home after a visit to the deep 
South. His eyes were bulging with 
excitement as he intoned: 

“You know what, Jim! While I was 
in Florida I met a man that has the 
only record in the world of Thomas 
A. Edison’s voice!” 

I groaned*. Then I told him there 
were thousands of copies of that re- 
cord still around, and that it was not 
much more scarce than “The Preacher 
and the Bear.” 

“Oh, my visitor protested, “you’re 
bound to be wrong. This fellow show- 
ed me an Edison catalog that said it 
was the only recording of Mr. Edi- 
son’s voice.” 

“Yes,” I wearily replied, “the cata- 
log said that, but what it meant was 
that it was the only record Thomas 
A. made to be offered for sale. And 
it certainly doesn’t mean there’s only 


one copy in the world. How could it 
have been on the market for 10 years 
with just one copy being made?” 

I don’t think I convinced him. But 
maybe, one of these days, he’ll find 
a copy for himself and change his 
mind. 

While I am on this subject of “only 
recordings” I am reminded of an a- 
musing incident that happened two 
or three years ago when a Western 
collector wrote me he believed he had 
the only recorded specimen of Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison’s voice. This col- 
lector had picked up a copy of Edison 
two-minute cylinder No. 9202, con- 
taining “Daddy’s Little Girl,” a “kid 
song” written by Edward Madden and 
Teddy Morse, and issued in February, 
1906. 

Toward the end of the record a 
woman’s voice, he said, asked: 
“Thomas, where have you been?” 

There was a reply, “Down on Grant 
Avenue.” 

The woman then said something 
like, “Come on to supper before it 
gets cold.” 

My correspondent had decided, or 
at least hoped- that Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison had entered 1 the studio while 
Byron G. Harlan was singing the 
song, that she had asked Mr. Edison 
where he had been, and had told him 
to come to supper. 

This collector said he was planning 
to advertise in HOBBIES and ask for 
bids on “the only record of Mrs. 
Thomas A. Edison’s voice.” 

I am not poking fun at my Western 
inquirer, who had a certain amount 
of logic in his favor, even though it 
had led him to a wrong conclusion. I 
told him no one would have been al- 
lowed to walk into the studio while a 
record was. being made. And, further, 
if Mrs. Edison had come in and spok- 
en during the performance the cylin- 
der would not have been placed on 
sale. 

Not only that, but the record was 
made at Edison’s Fifth Avenue studio 
in New York, where Mr. Edison sel- 
dom or never went, and where his 
wife certainly would not bob up to 
summon him to supper in West Or- 
ange. The fact that the child in the 
record was called “Thomas” had mis- 


led my correspondent. 

Of course the talking purposely was 
inserted to give “kid atmosphere.” I 
don’t know who the woman assisting 
Harlan may have been. Chances are 
she was Daisy Boulais, who worked 
with Harlan and Frank G. Stanley 
in several descriptive sketches. 

The Neio Phonogram's description 
of the cylinder mentions nothing a- 
bout a feminine participant. It mere- 
ly remarks that the song “tells a pa- 
thetic little story of human interest 
set to a melody lingeringly attrac- 
tive. That Mr. Harlan’s work in this 
record is in entire sympathy with the 
intention of the composer goes with- 
out saying.” 

No, Mrs. Edison’s voice was not 
caught in that record, any more than 





STORAGE VAULTS — Contrary to a widely 
held belief, no master records or working 
moulds were destroyed in the great Edison 
factory fire of Dec. 9, 1914. The fire did 
cause the Company to build vaults for 
storing the records — one for storing the 
Edison Blue Amberol Cylinder records, and 
one for storing the Edison Disc records. 
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" A MERRY CHRISTMAS” — Shown here is the label of the record 
"Holiday Greeting From the Bunch at Orange" sent to Edison dealers in 
December 1924, and containing brief spoken passages by Thomas A. Edison 
and his son, Charles. The black label of the inventor's 1919 record, "Let 
Us Not Forget," could not be reprinted. 


it was in certain cylinders that deal- 
ers in the Far West sold in the early 
1890's. They would engage a woman 
to sing* some standard number such 
as “Ave Maria" or “The Last Rose 
of Summer' and have it announced 
as “soprano solo by Mrs. Thomas A. 
Edison.” Of course this practice was 
done away with when the factory in 
West Orange began to supply records 
for the entire country. 

The ludicrous belief among so many 
collectors that there is only a single 
record of Edison’s voice in the world, 
“and I've got it," is just one of a 
number of myths associated with that 
illustrious inventor and his activities. 
For instance, it has been published re- 
peatedly that many valuable master 
records were destroyed in the g*reat 
fire that swept the Edison plant on 
the nig'ht of Wednesday, December 9, 
1914. 

Ellen Beach Yaw's coloratura per- 
formance of “The Skylark” most fre- 
quently is mentioned as one whose 
masters and moulds were destroyed. 
But that isn’t true. “The Skylark” 
stayed in the Diamond Disc catalog- 
through 1917, and then was discon- 
tinued, probably because only a small 
number of moulds had ben made and 
they were no longer in good condition. 

Then, either because Mme. Yaw 
was no longer available, or because 
it was believed the record would have 
only a future small sale, it was de- 
cided not to have her remake it. But 
the original recordings weren't de- 
stroyed. 

The Edison Company announced re- 
peatedly that masters and moulds es- 
caped the flames. On Dec. 30. 1914, 


C. H. Wilson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., said : 

“All of our master records and 
master and working moulds were sav- 
ed. Consequently, we will not have to 
go through the delays that their loss 
would have entailed. . . Our Master 
Recording Department, being located 
in New York City was not interfered 
with.” 

The late Billy Murray told me that 
when recording artists learned of the 
fire they anticipated a bonanza which 
would result from being engaged to 
remake the destroyed masters. But 
when the artists asked, they were in- 
formed all the originals had been sav- 
ed. and their services would not be 
required. Billy said he was assured 
that all the moulds, even, of the dis- 
continued two-minute wax cylinders, 
had been preserved. 

One result of the fire, however, was 
the decision to build vaults for stor- 


ing disc, and cylinder masters, and 
moulds. These were made fireproof, 
with automatic control of tempera- 
ture. The cylinder vault was designed 
to allow space for 60,000 moulds. The 
one for discs accommodated 40,000. 

A bad effect of the fire was that it 
caused Edison to decide to give up 
direct recording of Blue Amberol cyl- 
inders in favor of copying them from 
the discs. The dubbing equipment was 
crude and intensified the Blue Amber- 
ol's annoying tendency toward pitch 
waver. It resulted also in two levels 
of scratch — that on the disc, as well 
as the cylinder's own usually slight 
surface noise. 

In 1916 and 1917, too, the Blue 
Amberols frequently were dubbed at 
a wrong speed. So, in order to make 
them sound fairly decent, instead of 
unbearably nasal, it is necessary to 
play them at considerably less than 
the standard 160 revolutions per min- 
ute. 

Some of Billy Murray's records es- 
pecially suffered from this defect. A- 
mong them were “Arrah, Go On, I'm 
Gonna Go Back to Oregon,” “Here 
Comes the Groom,” and “You Wake 
Up in the Morning in Chicago.” 

The Amberols were frequently fuz- 
zy and mushy. English collectors gave 
them the name of “Damberols” to ex- 
press their disgust with the dubbing 
system. Yet, ironically, while these 
inferior records were being turned 
out, Edison dealers were being assur- 
ed, I understand, that the Company 
was spending large sums “to improve 
the Blue Amberol.” 

Even more ironically, there are col- 
lectors of Blue Amberols who insist, 
in the face of all logic and listening, 
that the cylinders are better than the 
discs from which they were copied. 
The surfaces usual ly are better, for 
Diamond Disc surfaces were mostly 
terrible from late 1916 to around 

(Continued on next page) 
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MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Complete repair service, cylinders re- 
plnned, combs repaired and tuned, all 
work guaranteed. 

Large stock of finest 
Instruments for sale. 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N. Y. 10803 

Phone: 914 - PE 8-1506 
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Mvosfi® B®xes 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington— GEORGE A. BIDDEN— Rhode Island 02806 
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1923. But for realism and true re- 
cording', the dubbed Blue Amberols 
don’t compare even remotely with the 
original “Re-Creations.” 

From the manufacturer’s stand- 
point, however, the dubbing system 
had the advantage of paying artists 
for only one recording, instead of for 
separate cylinder and disc engage- 
ments. 

Another myth with an Edison flav- 
or is no longer current, but was pop- 
ular 60 years and more ago. A woman 
named Grace Nelson had been killed 
in an automobile accident in Massa- 
chusetts- and newspapers published 
accounts told of how her faithful dog 
sat listening to records of her voice, 
played on the family phonograph, 
and whined for “the touch of a hand 
that is still.” 

The catch was that the dead woman 
was not the Grace Nelson who had 
made records. As I revealed in the 
Corinne Morgan series, “Grace Nel- 
son,” the contralto, was really Gi’ace 
Hornby, who continued in good health 
and had no devoted dog bewailing 
her loss. 

Then there was, of course, the 
purely false story that used to recur 
every few weeks to the effect that 
Ada Jones, the most popular record- 


ing comedienne, had died. Edison and 
the other record companies, one time 
after another, denied these stories, 
but they continued to be circulated 
until Miss Jones finally did die in a 
Rocky Mount, N. G\, hospital, in May, 
1922. 

All in all, the recording industry 
has had its full share of myths. 

II. Why Was Edison’s Voice 
Finally Recorded? 

Perhaps by this time you are won- 
dering, as I have wondered, why 
Thomas A. Edison finally acceded to 
the pleas of his admirers and made 
a record. 

If you will re-read the text of his 
short talk, which was published last 
month, you will see that William 
Maxwell, in making the introduction, 
said that Mr. Edison had a message 
of such importance he had broken his 
long-established rule against permit- 
ting his voice to be recorded for the 
public. 

Actually, however, the record con- 
tains no “message” of vital import- 
ance. Mr. Edison simply asks his 
hearers to remember that World War 
I could not have been won if the Al- 
lied soldiers had not “fought like bull- 
d:g-s.” He also expresses the hope 
that the National anthems of France, 
Great Britain, Italy, and Belgium 
“will become as familiar to us as our 
own ‘Star-Spangled Banner.’ ” 

Customers who bought the cylinder 


version of the talk, which was dubbed 
from the Diamond Disc, must have 
found it almost completely pointless, 
foi\ the national airs to which Mr. 
Edison referred were not included on 
the Blue Amberol. To obtain them it 
was necessary to buy another cylin- 
der, No. 3757. 

The Diamond Disc contained Mr. 
Edison’s talk on one side, and on the 
other the “house band,” the New 
York Military Band, gave a lifeless 
and lackadaisical performance of the 
Allied Airs, but ended with some 
heavy brass work and more pep on 
the concluding number, “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 

France's “La Marseillaise” led off. 
It was followed by Britain's “God 
Save the King,” Italy’s “Royal Italian 
March,” and* Belgium’s “La Bra-ban - 
conne.” 

Fred Harrington, of Traverse City, 
Mich., informs me that on the Blue 
Amberol version, the space after Mr. 

Edison’s talk concludes is filled by a 
band repetitiously playing “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” 

Since the original version of this 
article was written, I have received 
several splendid letters from Mrs. 
Dan Wolf, of Indianapolis, Ind. Mrs. 
Wolf, the former Marcia Silverstone, 
is a daughter of the late Mark Sil- 
verstone, who was the Edison phono- 
graph and record jobber in St. Louis. 
He was widely regarded as the most 
progressive and alert of all Edison 
wholesalers. In one of her letters 
Mrs. Wolf sent me a copy of an art- 
icle in a 1919 issue of a St. Louis 
newspaper, in which Mr. Silverstone 
revealed ^ that he was responsible for 
Mr. Edison’s malting the record of 
“Let Us Not Forget.” Since his state- 
ment has genuine historical value, I 
am glad to revise this article and in- 
clude it; 

“Possibly the only time Mr. Edison ever 
tried to make a record was in 1877 when 
he used the sentence, ‘Mary had a little 
lamb,' in his first attempt to record and 
reproduce sound. When he heard the 
words repeated by the tinfoil phonograph 
upon which his experiment was made, he 
himself was astonished, although the 
reproduced sound was far different from 
the actual voice. 

"For years numerous attempts have 
been made to have Mr. Edison record 
his voice, which requests were always 
refused by Mr. Edison. His answer was: 
‘The public will not be interested in mv 
voice, and I have heretofore kept back 
because of the fact that the voice was 
not being reproduced in its natural tones. 
My voice is of such character, being 
high-pitched, that any alteration would 
affect It and it would therefore be un- 
pleasant to the ear.’ 

"Since the advent of the New Edison 
there has been quite an insistent demand 
by Mr. Edison's admirers that a record 
of his voice be made, to be handed down 
to posterity. Last February the writer 
broached the subject to Mr. Edison, sug- 
gesting that 'now, since the New Edison 
records the overtones, bringing out the 
voice in a quality true to the original 
without alteration, you should have no 
hesitancy in permitting the public to 
hear your voice to be handed down to 
posterity.’ He modestly asked, ‘What 
could I speak about?’ My reply was, ‘Say 
somethilng of a patriotic nature. Tell the 
people that the National Airs of The 
Allies should be played in conjunction 
with our own and that we should give 
credit to the Allies for their work.' 

"Induced by his patriotism, he jumped 
at the idea and immediately prepared a 
speech which was taken into the phono- 
graph. Upon hearing the reproduction 

(Continued on page 52) 


THE OLDEST RECORDED VOICES OF HISTORY! 

HISTORY SPEAKS: 

ft off* I i si on in tho aoiaal roioos of 
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P.T. BARNUM • KING GEORGE V 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE - & 
0. HENRY* ROBERT BROWNING 
EDISON • AMELIA EARHART 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 

WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN • EDWIN BOOTH 
SIR HENRY MORTON STANLEY • GENERAL MILLS 
PRESIDENT TAFT • GARRET A. HOBART 
"CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE" BUGLER I 
SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE ’ ELLEN TERRY 
WILLIAM GILLETTE • SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
ANDREW CARNEGIE • JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 
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BECOBDS 


PIONEER RECORDING SOUNDS — This long playing disc contains a reproduction 
of what is said to be the oldest record in the world — a wax cylinder made in 1888 on 
which the great composer, Sir Arthur Sullivan, congratulates Mr. Edison on inventing 
the phonograph. The inventor’s voice also is heard in q brief talk, recorded to be 
played in 1908 at a convention of electrical engineers. 
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thereof, he gave his O.K. to the record, 
saying, ‘That is my voice.’ The writer 
has brought with him from his last trip 
the record, from which a number of 
duplicates have been made." 

III. How Rare 
is “The Only Recording]?” 

I have no copy of the Edison disc 
and cylinder record supplements for 
the month in which “Let Us Not For- 
get” first was made available to the 
public. The catalog numbers, 50509 
and 3756, however, do indicate a time 
around April, or perhaps May. 1919. 

As I have said, ‘the only recording 
of Mr. Edison's voice” remained in 
both catalogs as long as Edison was 
in the record business. For years each 
cylinder supplement carried this in- 
quiry at the bottom of a page: 

“Does Your Collection include the 
only recording of Mr. Edison's Voice? 
‘Let Us Not Forget — A Message to 
the American People/ by Thomas A. 
Edison, 3756.” 

Imagine going to so much trouble to 
advertise a cylinder of which only 
one copy supposedly had been made! 
The truth is that dealers were under 
special pressure to sell both the disc 
and cylinder versions, lust as they 
were instructed to push the sale of 
Walter Van Brunt's recording of 
“Mr. Edison's favorite song, Til Take 
You Home Again, Kathleen/” 

This being true, how many copies 
of Mr. Edison's “address” are likely 
to have been sold? I don't imagine 
even the McGraw-Edison Company, 
successors to Thomas A. Edison. Inc., 
could come up with exact sales fig- 
ures now, but I think it is reasonable 
to guess that 100,000 copies of the 
cylinder were disposed: of, and be- 
tween 25,000 and 50.000 of the disc. 

In 1919, Edison probably was sell- 
ing more cylinders than discs be- 
cause the rollers were considerably 
cheaper and there were more instru- 
ments to play them. Besides, the de- 
mand for a spoken record by the in- 
ventor was particularly strong in the 
more sparsely populated areas where 
the cylinder clung to its popularity. 

One thing that may have had an 
unfavorable effect on the sale of the 
record in either disc or cylinder form 
was that it played for such a short 
time — less than two minutes. More- 
over, it wasn’t something one would 
want to play over and over. Em- 
phatically it was the type of record 
that would be held mostly in reserve 
to impress visitors. 

Next, you may ask, if thousands of 
copies of both styles of records were 
made, why do they so seldom turn 
up nowadays in second-hand stores 
and places of that sort? My answer 
is that the records still exist. 

After all, both Edison cylinders and 
discs were well-nigh unbreakable. 
They didn't wear out if played only 
with their diamond reproducers. But 
some of the people who have them are 


hoarding their copies in the belief 
that they are worth a mint of money 
and will be worth more. 

A few mail order dealers and a few 
antique shops seem to have the same 
idea. Most such owners set a mini- 
mum price of $10 or more for “Let 
Us Not Forget.” This, I think, is too 
high, but pricing is not my line. 

Oddly enough, although I have had 
several copies of the disc version and 
have passed them on to friends, I 
saved one for myself, but I never have 
owned the dubbed Blue Amberol job, 
even though I suspect its sales were 
the greater. Nor have I found a white 
label copy of the disc, which would 
mean a pressing made after 1921. 

It should be remembered that three 
masters — A, B, and C — were made of 
the disc. They will vary slightly. On 
my B copy- Mr. Edison “fluffs” by 
saying “live” twice. He may not do 
this on the A and C versions. 

Presumably only one disc master 
was used' for the cylinder dubbing 
and all cylinders will sound exactly 
the same. But I am not sure of this. 
Because they were recorded separ- 
ately, the disc pressings may vary a 
few seconds in playing time. This 
would depend upon which master was 
used. 

At any rate, I think I have proved 
my case that no one copy is “the 
only recording in the world of Thomas 
A. Edison’s voice.” 

IV. Address to Electrical Engineers 

I have said that, besides “Let Us 
Not Forget,” I have three other re- 
cordings of Thomas A. Edison’s voice. 
We will consider them in the order 
in which they were spoken. 

I feel, however, that I first should 
point out that Mr. Edison handled 
some of his correspondence by talking 
into the “Edison Voice Writer” or 
“Edi phone,” as it was called later. I 
should say there is at least a chance 
that some of the dictated cylinders 
which contained his voice have es- 
caped’ destruction. 

Periiaps the first record “The Old 
Man” ever made for any sort of pub- 
lic use was one intended to be played 
in 1908 at a convention of electrical 
engineer's in Boston. That was more 
than 10 years before ‘‘the only record- 
ing of Mr. Edison's voice” came out. 
The 1908 cylinder has been preserved 
and is re-recorded on a series of long- 
playing records called “History 
Speaks.” 

The long-play record, however, re- 
produces only one sentence of the cyl- 
inder as Edison made it. The entire 
brief “speech” was reproduced in the 
T (dicing Machine News for Dec. 1, 
1908, as follows, with this comment: 
“We have it on the authority of ‘the 
Edison Monthly ' this is positively the 
first record for public use made by 
Edison 

“Those of us who began our labors at 
the operator’s key 50 years ago have been 
permitted to see and assist in the whole 
modern development of electricity. Since 
the remarkable experiments of Morse in 
184 1 and the unsuccessful efforts of Field 
in l<S58. there have come with incredible 
rapidify one electrical art after another, 
so that in practically every respect civi- 


lization has been revolutionized. It is 
still too early lo stand outside these 
events and pronounce final judgment on 
their lasting value, but we may surely 
entertain the belief that the last half 
of the 19th century was as distinct in 
its electrical inventions and results as 
the first was in relation to steam. The 
lesson of the jubilee of the Atlantic Cable 
of 1858 is one of encouragment to all who 
would add to the resources of our race 
and extend our control over the forces of 
nature. Never was failure more complete, 
never was higher courage shown, never 
was triumph more brilliant than that 
which since 1S66 has kept the Old World 
moored alongside the New by pulsating 
cables of steel and copper — the ‘family 
ties’ of the civilized word. When I look 
around at the resources of the electrical 
field today as shown In this exhibition, 
I feel that I would be glad to begin again 
my work as an electrician and inventor: 
and we veterans can only urge upon our 
successors, the younger followers of 
Franklin and of Kelvin, to realize the 
measure of their opportunities and to rise 
to the height of their responsibilities in 
this Day of Electricity.” 

V. Holiday Greetings 
to Edison Dealers 

In 1924, because of the growth of 
radio, the talking machine business 
was in a bad way. Many merchants 
were giving up the sale of phono- 
graphs and records. Edison officials 
evidently decided their remaining 
dealers, several thousand of them, 
needed a “pepping up/' so a special 
record of Christmas holiday greetings 
was made and distributed to loyal 
Edison men. It, of course, was not 
sold to the public. 

As a futile gesture of defiance to 
radio, the record begins with an imi- 
tation of static, after which various 
company officials make short talks. 
For our purpose, the most interesting 
voices are those of Thomas A. Edison 
and his son, the late Charles Edison, 
who was afterwards Governor of New 
Jersey. 

The Edisons come at the end of side 
two of the record, which is called 
“Holiday Greetings From the Bunch 
at Orange.” Young Charles Edison 
speaks first: 

“This is Charles Edison speaking, 
chairman of the board of directors. 

It has been almost 50 years since Mr. 
Edison handed John Kruesi a rough 
sketch and said, ‘Kruesi, make this.* 

It was the phonograph. That night 
saw also the beginning of a ceaseless 
striving for greater perfection in pro- 
duct and organization, of toil and 
effort unbroken through the inter- 
vening years. Who knows what great- 
er rewards are just around the corner 
of our science? The midnight oil still 
burns in the Edison laboratory. The 
products that have survived the com- 
mercial storms of nearly half a cen- 
tury can face the future with un- 
flinching confidence — and so, a Merry 
Christmas and Happy New Year to 
vou all, and here is my promise, with 
the best that is in me, to help you 
make it just that.” 

Despite bis brave words about fac- 
ing the future “with unflinching con- 
fidence/' we believe Charles Edison 
already had begun to contend that 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., should give 
up losing money through manufactur- 
ing phonographs and recor ds . Five 
years from the time the disc was 
made, Edison was no longer in the 
recorded music business. 

As was his wont, the aged inven- 
tor spoke only briefly and in a voice 
more quavering than he sounded in 
“Let Us Not Forget.” Also, as in the 
earlier record, he begins by identify- 
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“MOUNTAINEER AND RURAL BALLADS” 

We have had such an enormous demand and so many Inquiries 
about this type of record sung by Vernon Dalhart with Violin, Har- 
monica and Guitar accompaniment that we are listing them this 
month for your convenience in ordering: 

Wreck on the Southern Old 97 

.... No. 4898 

Ain’t You Cornin’ Out Tonight? 

.... No. 4951 

Prisoner’s Song 

.... No. 4954 

Way Out West in Kansas 

.... No. 4955 

In the Baggage Coach Ahead 

.... No. 5011 

Many, Many Years Ago 

.... No. 5013 

The Time Will Come 

.... No. 5015 

Doin’ the Best I Can 

.... No. 5016 

Rovin’ Gambler 

.... No. 5027 

The Runaway Train 

.... No. 5028 

New River Train 

.... No. 5032 

The Death of Floyd Collins 

.... No. 5049 

She’s Cornin’ Round the Mountain 

.... No. 5052 

Jesse James . 

.... No. 5057 

The John T. Scopes Trial 

.... No. 5059 

The Little Rosewood Casket 

.... No. 5062 

The Wreck of the Shenandoah 

.... No. 5078 

Stone Mountain Memorial . 

.... No. 5080 

The Convict and the Rose 

.... No. 5081 

Dream of the Miner’s Child 

.... No. 5085 

The Letter Edged in Black 

.... No. 5088 

Mother’s Grave 

.... No. 5096 

Does Your Collection include the only recording of Mr, 

, Edison’s Voice? 

Let us not forget — A Message to the American People, 
by Thomas A. Edison, No. 3756 

Consult your Large Catalogue for your Favorites. 

If you do not have one, write ua. 
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REPEATED QUESTION — For years each monthly supplement of Edison Blue 
Amberol cylinders asked, "Does your collection contain the only recording of Mr. 
Edison's voice?" meaning the only record the inventor had made to be sold. Thousands 
of copies were sold, but many collectors believe they have the only one in the world. 

This page is from the supplement for February, 1926. 


ing himself and stumbles by pro- 
nouncing a word more than once. He 
says: 

“This is Thomas A. Edison speaking-. 
I'll see that they do what -what they say. 
I would sing for you, but my wife says 
my voice sounds like a Klaxon horn. 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year!” 

So far, I have owned three copies 
of the "Holiday Greetings” record, 
which collectors generally consider a- 
mong the rarest of rarities. My first 
I bought for 50 cents in the store of 
the Grubbs, Cathcart Company, for- 
mer Edison dealers in Montgomery, 
Ala. Mr. Grubbs showed he was not 
a sentimentalist about Mr. Edison’s 
voice when he set the price. 


I gave the record, a few years ago, 
to the late Herbert A. Schmid, of 
Indianapolis, Ind., who had the most 
nearly complete collection of Diamond 
Discs in the world, but didn’t own this 
specially issued greeting. Before his 
death poor Herbert Schmid sold his 
huge Edison collection to pay his 
hospital bills, and I suppose "Holiday 
Greetings” went with his. other rec- 
ords. 

My second copy was found Dec. 24, 
1938, in Rosenblatt’s store at Greene- 
ville, Tenn., during a trip on which 
my mother and my brother' Edward 1 , 
now both dead, and I. visited Pres- 
ident Andrew Johnson’s tailoring shop 


before I began to look for records. 
I’m not sure, but I think I paid only 
10 cents for the Edison disc. 

I still remember with pleasure the 
extremely friendly young man with a 
charming personality, Mr. Rosen- 
blatt’s son, who seemed to find so 
much enjoyment waiting on me. 

I remember his telling me that un- 
til a few months before my visit the 
store had 1 had more than 5.000 cylin- 
ders still in stock. This "H o 1 i d a y 
Greetings” record I afterwards gave 
to one of my best friends, Albert R. 
(Jack) Via, of South Boston. Va. 

A few years ago I ordered a third 
copy from a New York mail order 
dealer, who asked, and received, $5 
for it. Nowadays dealers generally de- 
mand, and collectors pay, sums rang- 
ing from $30 to $50 per copy for 
"Holiday Greetings.” 

There must be a g^ood many of the 
records in hiding, for each Edison 
dealer received one. The Diamond 
Discs were not broken easily, ' and it 
is hard to imagine anybody callously 
throwing away one with Edison’s 
voice. But no doubt most of the own- 
ers are holding them for an antici- 
pated rise in price. 

VI. Mr. Edison Recites 
"Mary Had a Little Lamb” 

My fourth record on which Thomas 
A. Edison’s voice is heard is another 
long-player. The title is "The Sound 
of Fame.” It was issued by the 
Thomas Alva Edison Memorial Foun- 
dation. 

At the start of side one there is a 
brief spoken passage by Mr. Edison, 
taken from a film sound track made 
in Llewellyn Park, N. J., in 1927, to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
the invention of the phonograph. The 
inventor, then 77, says: 

"... The first word I spoke into 

the original phonograph a little 

piece of poetry: 

‘Mary had a little lamb. 

Its fleece was white as snow, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
The lamb was sure to go.*’ 

There is a laugh in the "Old Man’s” 
voice as he recites the verse, and his 
audience laughs with him. It occurs to 
me that if the Western collector who 
said he never would stop looking un- 
til he found a record of Edison recit- 
ing "Mary Had a Little Lamb” will 
obtain this LP, his long search will 
be over. 

And that is the story of the various 
recordings of Thomas A. Edison. I 
hope you will bear it in mind and not 
be overwhelmingly impressed the next 
time somebody tries to awe you by 
saying he now will play "the only 
record in the world of Thomas A. 
Edison’s voice.” 


Nature, in the main, vindicates her 
law. Skill to do comes of doing; know- 
ledge comes by eyes always open, and 
working hands ; and there is no know- 
ledge that is not power. 

— Emeo'son 
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MONROE ("Mike") SILVER 


mjimm 


By JIM WALSH 


I. A Brief Biography 

Monroe Silver, the famous comedian 
who made hundreds of sung and 
spoken records in the Yiddish dialect, 
was born December 21, 1875, in New 
York City. After suffering an attack 
of coronary sclerosis on May 3, 1947, 
he was dead on arrival at the city’s 
Knickerbocker Hospital. His age was 
71 years, four months, and 12 days. 

Like Sam Ash, whose career as a 
recording artist was discussed in 
March, 1971, the humorist’s parents 
were born in England. His father was 
David Silver. His mother, before mar- 
riage, was Sarah Cowan. 

Despite his Jewish background, 
Monroe Silver was known for much 
of his life by the Irish nickname of 
“Mike.” It was bestowed upon him 
by Billy Murray, the most popular 
of pioneer recording artists, and Sil- 
ver’s long-time friend. During the 
years they toured as members of the 
“Eight Famous Victor Artists,” the 
Hibernian Murray and the Hebraic 
Silver were roommates. 

Although he grew up in New York's 
poverty-stricken East Side, “Mike” 
Silver was like innumerable other 
poor Jewish boys — Irving Berlin, A1 
Jolson, Eddie Cantor, George Jessel, 
and Jack Benny, to name a few — 
who did not feel they were victims 
of a heartless society and forever 
doomed to be “underprivileged.” In- 
stead, they were willing to work hard 
to make something of themselves. 

Such boys were idealistic from the 
standpoint of meaning to grow up 
to be substantial, self-respecting cit- 
izens, with money to show for their 
efforts. 

All his life Monroe Silver was 
clean- Living, and a total abstainer 
from alcohol. As Billy Murray once 
said: “Mike deserves a lot of credit. 
He's been around Broadway all his 
life, but he's never taken a drink.” 

The unmarried impersonator of 
“Cohen” lived at 80 Riverside Drive, 
New York City. He told me he had 
“a little niece” who kept house for 
him. Information on his death certi- 
ficate was given by his brother, Jo- 
seph Silver, of Hackensack, N,J. 

II. Resume of Career 

A few years before his death Mike 
Silver sent me a biographical sketch 
of himself which I shall quote, but 
alter his errors of spelling and gram- 
mar. Later, I will .correct a number 
of misstatements contained in the res- 
ume: 


“I was born on Lhe Fast Side in New 
York. When l was 7 my family moved to 
Harlem. At that time l lie liorsecars ran 
only as far as 05th Street, and to finish 
the trip io 100th Street, where we lived, 
you had to take a stagecoach. 

"After leaving high school, at the age 
of 1-1, I was getting laughs always from 
watching Jewish storekeepers in the old 
neighborhood when they would use the 
telephone, 

“I put a lot of it logo! her and did it 
around at some of the affairs 1 worked 
for, I did not have a name for it, buL 
later on it became known as ‘Cohen on 
the Telephone.’ That was about 1012. 

"My dad wanted me to take a busines; 
course, but F wanted to he a comedian. 
He got a job for me with a printing 
firm, and I became a primer’s devil, and, 
believe me. 1 was a devil. Every time 
the boss came in T was telling funny 
stories to a group of fellows. 

"I then started rehearsing amateur 
shows, Between working in Lhe daytime 
at the printing business and rehearsing 
the shows at night, I was so tired in the 
daytime that I was asleep most of the 
time. Many a time the boss found me 
asleep, standing up. He finally fired me. 
I then went into show business and began 
playing clubs and banquets. 

“It was then I met Billy Murray, who 
was making records. He took me to the 


Victor Company, and I made two song 
records for them: 'Abie, Take an Example 
From Your Fader’ and 'Becky, Stay In 
Your Own Backyard.’ 

“It was a little later I made ‘Cohen 
On the Telephone’ famous and also made 
a series of the ‘Cohen’ records, which 
sold in millions. 

“I then went on tour with Lhe ’Eight 
Famous Victor ArlisLs, 1 This group in- 
cluded Henry Burr. Billy Murray, Rudy 
Wiedoefl, Frank Ban La, and Albert Camp- 
bell, Frank Croxlon, and John Meyer, 
who, with Burr, were the Peerless Quar- 
tet. We toured the country from coast 
to coast for 12 seasons, playing all the 
principal cities in the country, also most 
of lhe big theaters. 

“Before going on one of these trips 
I received a call from the De Forrest 
Phono Film Company to make a talking 
picture of 'Cohen on the Telephone.’ It 
was the first picture where the voice was 
recorded on the film. 

“T remember the day was very hot. 
'They put make-up on me, and every 
minute the make-up man would come 
over and dab me with the powder puff. 
It got so hot they put an elecLric fan on 
each side of the stage, and they blew 
in my face. 

“It took all day to make four minutes 
of this picture. Most of the Lime was 
taken in trying to get the noise out of 
the electric fan. 



IN A DEALER'S STORE — The "Eight- Famous Victor Aitisfs", taken in 1919, at Akron, 
Ohio, in a Victrola shop. Seated — Albert Campbell, left: and Fred Van Eps, right. Stand- 
ing — Monroe Silver, Frank Banfa, John Meyer, Billy Murray, Henry Burr, and Frank 
Croxton. 
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FOUR OF THE FAMOUS "EIGHT” — A group photo made in the store of Block 
and Kuhl, Victor Dealers in Peoria, III,, in 1920. From left to right: youthful Frank 
Banta, pianist; Fred Van Eps, ban joist; Monroe Silver, comedian; and John Meyer, 
basso. 


"I made many comedy records and 
from then on every company wanted me. 
I recorded for Brunswick, Emerson, Vo- 
cal ion, Pat he, Banner and His Master's 
Voice in Canada. I became internation- 
ally known. 

“At the outbreak of the War I en- 
tertained at all the camps for the sick 
and wounded soldiers. A committee came 
up from Hampton Roads, Va., and took 
me down to rehearse a show for the 
Naval Base. 

“I had 195 men in that show. Among- 
them was Freeman Gosden, who is known 
as ‘Amos* of ‘Amos 'n‘ Andy,’ also 
Brooke Johns, who later became a star 
with his banjo in the Ziegfeld Follies. 
The show was called ‘The Frolicking 
Tars.’ 

“T then went to the Missouri Theater 
in St. Louis and was the first man to 
do comedy talk in the big picture house. 
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I played three return dates in one year. 
X then joined Rudy Vallee, and played 
all the one-night stands, also the big 
theaters for two seasons. 

“I have been on ail the big hours in 
radio, such as ‘Rudy Vallee’, ‘Show 
Boat’, the ‘Alka-Seltzer National Bam 
Dance,’ the ‘Gay Nineties,’ ’Hammer- 
stein Hour,' and ’Bi-So-Dol Hour.’ I have 
appeared in television and written ma- 
terial for most of the great artists.’’ 

Mike’s summary contained some in- 
advertent, I am sure, mistakes. Un- 
doubtedly, he was amused by store- 
keepers’ efforts to master the new- 
fangled 'phone, but he did not origi- 
nate the “Cohen on the Telephone” 
idea — certainly not in recorded form. 

“Cohen” records first were made 
in England around 1910. They were 
unknown in this country until the 
spring of 1914, when Columbia im- 
ported Joe Hayman’s version from its 
English affiliate. 

Soon after that, George L. Thomp- 
son recorded it for Edison and Gen- 
nett, and for Indestructible cylin- 
ders; Barney Bernard for Victor, and 
Lewis Piotti for Pathe. I suspect 
Thompson may have made it for Rex 
and other minor companies. 

Monroe Silver made no early “Co- 


hen on the Telephone” records and 
no records using the name “Cohen” 
until 1918. (Incidentally, I once read 
a statement by a noted American 
author — I believe it was Claude Brion 
Davis— that listening to cylinder rec- 
ords of “Cohen on the Telephone” 
around 1900 was one of the j-oys of 
his boyhood. He was mistaken, for 
there weren’t any “Cohen” records 
then. He probably had them confused 
with Russell Hunting’s “Casey” mon- 
ologs.) 

Some day I may write a history of 
“Cohen on the Telephone” records, 
beginning with the first British ver- 
sions. 

Billy Murray seems to have been 
exceptionally generous in getting fel- 
low performers try-outs with the Vic- 
tor Company. Elida Morris, Morton 
Harvey, Walter Van Brunt, and Ed 
Smalle are among those who, inde- 
rectly or directly, owed their first re- 
cording chance to “the Denver Night- 
ingale.” 

Silver’s first two records for Vic- 
tor will be discussed in the next sec- 
tion. I feel sure he did not record 
“Becky, Stay in Your Own Back- 
yard,” or if he did it wasn’t issued. 
Besides the “Abie” song, his other 
early Victor recording* was “That’s 
Yiddlisha Love.” 

The “Eight Famous Victor Artists” 
(“Famous” seems to have been 
changed to "Popular” in 1922 or 1923) 
appear to have been on the road 12 
seasons, from 1916 through a part of 
1928. However, Mike was not with 
them all that time. 

He did not join the group until 
late in 1918 or early in 1919, when 
Fi*ank Croxton took the place of Ar- 
thur Collins and Silver was substitut- 
ed for Byron G. Harlan. Mike does not 
mention that Fred Van Eps, the ban- 
joist, was the instrumentalist when 
he began, and that Wiedoeft took 
Van Eps’ place in 1923. 

A considerable time before he be- 
came a member of the troupe, Silver, 
with his ready wit, had dubbed them 
“The Pallbearers,” because Burr, as 
the manager, insisted on their appear- 
ing in formal evening attire. De- 
lighted with this sly crack, members 
of the “Eight,” who disLiked the full 
dress formality, took to calling them- 
selves the Pallbearers and other the- 
atrical people usually referred to 
them by tlx at tag. 

Burr, afterwards, decided the en- 
tertainers would be more comfortable 
in street clothes. Their performances 
are said to have taken on an added 
zip and sparkle after that. 

I don’t know enough about talking 
movies to affirm or deny the state- 
ment that Mike’s “Cohen” recording 
was the first to contain sound on 
film. Did it come before A1 Jol son’s 
“Jazz Singer?” 

Some years ago I learned that the 
entire “Eight” made a Warner Broth- 
ers Vitaphone movie during the early 
days of sound recording. The film 
that showed the artists was said to 
be still in existence, but the late L. 
Wolfe Gilbert, the veteran song writ- 
er, who made an investigation for 
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me, reported that the huge disc con- 
taining- the sound had been lost. 

Mike thong-ht he recorded for 
Brunswick, but I have not been able 
to fin'd his name in a Brunswick cat- 
alog, nor apparently, did he do any 
work for Columbia. But he did record 
for almost every other company of 
the early 1920 , s. 

III. Recording Career 

There seems no need to devote a 
great deal of space to an elaborate 
survey of Monroe Silver’s phonograph 
activities. Most of his recorded ma- 
terial consisted of talking records 
about “Cohen,” with the various titles 
duplicated for assorted companies. 

I have not attempted in my own 
collection bo form a comprehensive 


representation of Silver recordings. I 
do, however, have all his Victors ex- 
cept “Abie, Take an Example.” I 
also own his two Edisons. 

Likewise included are “Cohen at the 
Movies,” and “Cohen Talks About the 
Ladies,” on Okeh No. 4 J 45 ; “Cohen 
Talks on Prohibition,” and “About 
the Ladies,” Gennett No. 9066; “Cohen 
Takes His Friend to the Opera,” by 
Silver and Steve Porter, in two parts, 
Vocal ion B No. 14232; and a singing- 
recording Pd forgotten I had and 
doubt I ever have played, “No Hot 
Water in the Bronx,” on Cameo No. 
915. The other side is “Pm Coin 7 
South,” by Maureen Engl in. 

I have Silver’s two last records, 
the General Tavern Tunes No. 1708, 
of “Cohen on the Telephone,” and 
“Jake the Plumber,” made in 1940; 
and “Casey and Cohen in the Army,” 
by Billy Murray a n'd Silver, made 
late in 1941 or early in 1942 for 
Beacon No. 2001. This was Billy’s 
last recorded appearance. 


It seems that a sufficient review of 
the comedian’s recording career may 
be obtained by quoting the supple- 
ment descriptions of his Victor rec- 
ords, made from 1911 to 1927. 

Silver’s first Victor, the already 
mentioned “Abie, Take an Example 
From Your Fader,” was issued on 
No. 16841 in April, 1911. On the A 
side Arthur Collins sang “Below' the 
Mason-Dixon Line,” which he also 
did on the first Edison Diamond Disc, 
No. 50001, with “Moonlight in Jungle 
Land,” as its companion. Beginning 
with the Col Lins side, the supplement 
said; 

“One of the best songs Mr. (Dave) 
Reed has yet produced. Collins sings 
entertainingly about the famous Southern 
ragtime jubilee, being assisted by a large 
company of alleged darkies, who are 
heard in the distance. On the reverse, 
-Mr. Silver, that famous murderer of the 
Rnglish language, gives us one of his 
celebrated Hebrew character songs.” 

Silver’s second Victor record came 
out in May, 1911. It combined a hu- 
morous monolog, “Through the Hole 
in the Fence,” by Murry IC. Hill, with 
Silver’s “That’s Ykldisha Love,” writ- 
ten by James Brockman : 

‘‘.Mr. Hill gives us here one of his fa- 
mous mock melodramas, in each act of 
which he forgets all his characters and 
invents new ones. It is all very funny. 
As a companion piece the favorite Yid- 
dish comedian offers another of his 
amusing dialect songs, in which true love 
(the Yiddish variety) is explained at 
great length.” 

On October 28, 1911, the Silver 
side was recoupled on No. 16945 with 
“My Yiddisha Colleen,” by Walter 
Van Brunt, to get a more suitable 
combination, and “Through the Hole 
in the Fence” was doubled with Hill's 
“A Bit of Grand Opera,” on No. 
16954. 

Records sung in Yiddish did not 
appeal to the masses of buyers and 
usually had a short life. “Abie” was 
no exception. It made its last appear- 
ance in the May, 1912, catalog. “Yid- 
disha Love” stayed around until No- 
vember, 1914. 

Monroe Silver’s next appearance In 
a Victor supplement was not made 
until November, 1918, some seven and 
a half years after his first record 
had been published. The disc com- 
bined “Cohen Gets Married,” and “Co- 
hen on His Honeymoon ” and proved 
a big seller. It was described brilliant- 
ly and humorously by that most gift- 
ed of all record winters, James Ed- 
ward Richardson: 

“The peculiar brand of humor so char- 
acteristic of the lower East Side of 
Broadway has come to have a definite 
place in the American world of enter- 
tainment. And Monroe Silver is a past- 
masLer in the art. In this monolog he 
gives a vivid picture of his wedding, and 
various occasions and personalities con- 
nected therewith. 

“Typical of the style is the philosophy 
which led to marriage. The prospective 
bridegroom had been earning the com- 
fortable income of ?1S a week, and found 
that he could have a perfectly swell time 
on six of them, thus saving 12 each 
week. Being told that 'two could live as 
easily as one’ on the same income he 
decided to make the experiment. 

"But the high cost of living gripped 
him in its iron grip. Do what they 

(Continued on page 48) 
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ONE OF SILVER'S LAST RECORDS— A 1940 advertisement of the Com- 
edian's General Tavern Tunes recording of "Cohen on the Telephone." 
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would the moderately happy couple dis- 
covered that the old order could not 
continue ... at the outside all Lhe hus- 
band could save was $L0 a week! From 
this to an account ot' the wedding is an 
easy stage, and the drollery of the stor- 
ies is, of course, greatly enhanced by the 
manner of telling. 

‘’Monroe Silver has a perfect American - 
Yiddish accent. His tones are the tones 
of the Bowery, and as he speaks one can 
see his dark eyes gleaming and imagine 
the expressive gestures so typical of this 
canny, humorous race of Orientals with 
an Occidental heritage of experience.” 

If Mike Silver's Yiddish accent was 
perfect — and it was — that was be- 
cause it was the way he naturally 
talked. He did not have to imperson- 
ate “Cohen” at all. Mike whom I met 
in New York in October, 1940, while 
visiting Billy and Madeline Murray, 
spoke precisely like his character, 
saying’ “veil” for “well,” “ve” for 
“we,” etc. 

Never, in his long theatrical ca- 
reer, did he lose his East Side dialect. 
I suppose he realized it was a val- 
uable humorous asset, and made no 
effort to rid himself of it. And I 
imagine the record just described was 
made about the time Mike became a 
member of the “Eight Famous Victor 
Artists.” 

He came along with another “Co- 
hen” record in November, 1919. This 


time it was No. 18608, and both sides 
were required to tell about “Cohen 
at the Picnic.” It was made on a 
royalty basis, and Billy Murray, who 
played more than one minor part in 
it, told me his share of the first roy- 
alty “split” was $1,4C0. This record 
was a big seller for years. 

It is a deliight to quote anything 
by Jim Richardson, whom I consider 
one of the finest literary stylists of 
his time. Here is how he described it: 

‘Those who went to Cohen’s wedding 
and followed the course of his honeymoon 
( LS.'iOl ) will learn in this record that he 
now has a raft of children. Many of them 
crowd onto Lhe ‘flivver’ of Abe Levy, the 
butcher, to go to the But Lon hole Makers' 
picnic. Ll ‘busts’ on the way, and they 
have to take the train. Cohen doesn't 
like Lo pay fare for the youngest, and 
he and the conductor ‘hand one anolher 
a few.’ 

“Tribulation continues at Lhe picnic 
grounds. Mr. Levy, who lost his ‘baggage’ 
when the cork came out of it, wanders by 
Lhe Cohens' spread at lunchtime, and 
Mrs. Cohen turns her back on him. Called 
upon to explain, she thought he said he 
was ‘hungry’ when he said ‘angry.’ 

"Cohen bears out the good old prin- 
ciple of thrift by some absurd bargaining 
with side-show and attraction -men. He 
is a good husband and father, protecting 
his flock shrewdly and wiLh humor.” 

Silver's next Victor record was a 
singing one, “Rebecca (Came Back 
From Mecca.)” Mr. Richardson refers 
to it as Mike's first song record. Ap- 
parently Mr. Richardson did not know 
of the two Mike had made 10 years 
before. “Rebecca” was coupled with 
a Billy Murray masterpiece, the side- 


splitting “My Old New Jersey Home,” 
which he sang in mock-operatic style. 
Here is the Richardson description of 
“Rebecca”: 

“ ‘Rebecca’ is Monroe Silver's first song 
record. The song is a 'wolf.' Rebecca 
stayed two years in Mecca. She came 
home, discarded a few conventional gar- 
ments, smoked Turkish ‘tebekah’ in a 
bubble- pipe, danced the Midway dance, 
and otherwise scandalized the neighbor- 
hood. 

“Oriental strains open the song, with 
grotesque but musically beautiful effect. 
The ‘Oy, Oy, Oy, Oy’s become queerly 
mixed with strange echoes of Stamboul 
and Pera. the crescent and the pentacle 
blend wildly . . . Silver’s style and accent 
are notable.” 

In spite of thiis flattering descrip- 
tion, the record, like most Yiddish 
dialect songs, sold poorly and was 
cut out of the catalog by 1924. Prob- 
ably “Rebecca” impaired the sale of 
the Murray side. 

The Yiddish comedian's next ap- 
pearance in a Victor list came in 
November, 1921, when he and Murray 
made their first duet record, “Irish 
Home, Sweet Home,” a Harry Von 
Tilzer song’. It was combined on No. 
18794 with “Melon Time in Dixie- 
land,” by Murray and the American 
Quartet. The description: 

“Billy Murray (you remember) sang 
several months ago of his ‘Old New Jer- 
sey Home,’ and now he rings in Monroe 
Silver to sing of an ancestral Irish one. 
Mileasian tunes are played by a Yiddish 
band: differences of opinion lead to an 
insurrection. 

“Monroe sings in Yiddish dialect, Billy 
in Irish, and the 'Wearing of the Green’ 
is sadly mixed up with ’Hatikvoh/ and 
‘Mazzeltov’ with ‘Ki Harney.’ This is a 
highly original humorous record.” 

“Irish Home Sweet Home” also ap- 
pealed to comparatively few custo- 
mers and was cut out in 1924. On 
February 24, 1943, Mike wrote to me 
and asked if I knew where he could 
get a copy of the song, which he 
apparently wanted to use in a night 
club act, and I was glad to have a 
spare copy of the record to send him. 

There were no more Victor records 
by Monroe Silver until after the be- 
ginning of the electric recording era. 
In the summer of 1926 he and Murray 
sang “I Ate the Baloney,” coupled 
with “Down By The Gas House,” by 
Aileen Stanley and Murray, which 
was issued without description. 

“I Ate the Baloney” is an amu sing- 
story, set to the tune of “Pop Goes 
the Weasel,” of how an Irishman and 
an Italian, (both portrayed by Billy) 
an’d a Hebrew (impersonated by 
Mike) tried to get access to a piece 
of bologna to keep from starving. 
The Hebrew, of course, won. 

Silver's last Victor record appear- 
ance was on No. 20517, in which he 
and Murray sang an amusing bur- 
lesque of a college song, “Oh, How 
We Love Our Alma Mater!” It was 
issued in May, 1927, coupled with a 
satire on careless motorists, “We're 
the Sunday Drivers,” by Billy Mur- 
ray's Trio — Murray, Silver, and Carl 
Mathieu. 

The genial humorist made two Edi- 
son Diamond Discs, which were issued 
in the summer of 1920. One was a 
singing number, “Pittsburgh, Pa.,” on 

(Continued on page 52) 


A* 



MIDDUE-AGED PHOTO — Monroe Silver autographed this photo for Jim 
Walsh in 1940. It was taken during the years Silver was a member of the 
"Eight Famous Victor Artists." He was better-looking as an elderly man 
than in his younger days. Jimmy Marhndale told him: "Mike, your face has 
more character now." 
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No. 50655, and the other, “Cohen On 
His Honey moon,” in which he was 
aid eld. by Edward Meeker, No. 50667. 

The first was dubbed onto Blue 
Amberol cylinder No. 4004, and “Co- 
hen” onto No. 4029. “Pittsburgh” 
was combined with “My Friends, 
Morris and Max” by another Yiddish 
dialect comedian, Maurice Burkhart, 
and the “Cohen” number with the old 
classic, “Backyard Conversation Be- 
tween Two Jealous Irish Washer- 
women,” by Ada Jones and Steve 
Porter. 

The Edison description of “Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,” was diverting: 

“Another Yiddish number. This one 
is highly hilarious. It details .the events 
of a golden wedding anniversary at which 
all the 'bergs’ in the world seem to be 
gathered: 'Greenberg, Romberg, Blum- 
berg, Bromberg, Danberg, Hanberg, and 
Goldberg, too; Timbers, Bimberg, Gins- 
berg, Liinsberg, Weissberg, Iceberg, and 
Silverberg, too.’ 

“It wound up in a free-for-all, scrap 
in which the ‘bergs’ got mixed up and 
mutilated. 

“The affair took place in Pittsburgh, 
Pa.” 

IV. Experiences With the “Eight” 

I first saw Monroe Silver when 
Billy Murray and I walked into 
Lindy's famous New York restaurant 
(now, alas! closed) where all the 
show business celebrities congregated. 
There we found Billy's pal. Jimmy 
Martindale, at a table with two men 
who smiled broadly at us as we en- 
tered. 

One, a black-haired little chap, not 
much more than 5 feet tall, was Al- 
bert Campbell, who had been an out- 
standing pioneer recording tenor. The 
other, short, stocky, white-haired, and 
with a benevolent smile, was 65-yeai'- 
old Mike Silver. He was wearing dark 
glasses and explained he was using 
them because he had gx>t a piece of 
steel in one eye. 

It was appropriate to find A1 and 
Mike together, for Billy recalled 
that, an the days when the “Eight 
Famous Victor Artists” were touring 
the country, he saw little of Silver, 
his roommate. He explained that as 
soon as a concert had been given, 
Silver and Campbell, both tee-totalers, 
set out together, walking, to “see the 
town.” 

They would stroll for hours until 
they 'became tired, then look for what 
they guessed would be the woi*st si- 
lent movie in town. Once a choice had 
been made, they would go in, and one 
would watch while the other went to 
sleep. 

When the watcher became sleepy 
he would wake the other, whisper 
briefly what had happened so far in 
the film, and then go to sleep while 
his companion watched. Usually, they 
would alternately watch and sleep 
through three or four showings, with- 
out taking the trouble to return to 
their hotel rooms and go to bed. 


Most of the members of the “Eight” 
had special duties in addition to tak- 
ing part in their stage offerings. 
John Meyer, for Instance, made all 
the musical arrangements, and Billy 
Murray bought gifts for the back- 
stage workers who helped put on 
their shows. 

As for Mike, his job was to keep 
a scrapbook of newspaper accounts 
of the troupe's various performances. 
I often have wondered if those books 
are still in existence, perhaps in the 
custody of his “little niece.” They 
would be worth more to me than I 
possibly could afford to pay, as an 
invaluable and unique source of in- 
formation about the “Eight”. 

Other members of the group said 
that the opening act for their shows, 
which featured Mike Silver, was one 
of the funniest things they had ever 
seen, and audiences always seemed to 
agree. It was used for years. Mike 
would come to the front and pretend 
he was trying to tell an improper 
story. Billy would rush up to him 
and exclaim: “Mike, Mike! You can't 
tell that story here!” Mike would 
make a second attempt, and another 
performer would run up and remon- 
strate. All did, except the pianist. 
Frank Banta, who remained in posi- 
tion. 

Eventually, almost everybody on 
stage had a try, culminating with 
the obese Burr, who waddled out, and 
exclaimed: 

“Mike, I'm the manager of this 
troupe and I tell you, you can't tell 
that story here!” 

But Mike still insisted. Finally, 
Billy said: “Now, Mike, I'm going to 
leave it to your sense of (decency. 
You know my wife, don't you'?” 


And Mike replied: “Oh, sure, I know 
Madeline.” 

“Well, she's in the audience,” Billy 
said. “Do you mean you would tell 
that story before her?” 

“Heck, yeah Billy!” Mike answered. 
“She was the one that told it to me!” 

This brought down the house and 
the show proper got under way. 
Frank Banta said he must have 
watched that routine 500 times, an'd 
laughed equally hard every time he 
saw it. 

When the “Eight” bixike up in 1928, 
Billy Murray, Walter Scan Ian, and 
Monroe Silver united themselves in 
an act called “The Three Wise Fools.” 
They planned to make records, make 
personal appearances in theaters and 
night clubs, and undertake a tour of 
overseas music halls. 

Before long, however, sound films 
began closing vaudeville houses, and 
things became worse when the big 
depression came. Silver dropped out 
of the trio, but Murray and Scan lan 
remained together as a duet team. 
They made records and sang on radio, 
until 1932, when there was no record 
business left to speak of. 

Mike Silver returned to night club 
work and appeared before many civic 
clubs. He also, as has been reported, 
was frequently on radio, and con- 
tinued to be employed pleasantly for 
the remainder of his life, though he 
was semi-retmed 1 when he died in 
1947. 

It would be impossible to estimate 
how many wholesome laughs he gave 
to millions of listeners during his 
lifetime; and the amount of good he 
did as a teller of clean, wholesome 
stories, an'd a singer of amusing dia- 
lect songs. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

vero but to become once more its 
“ umile ancella” Hampered by the ef- 
fects of her prolonged absence, and 
the appearance of new and younger 
sopranos, she nevertheless soon estab- 
lished herself anew as a leading prima 
donna. 

Besides her successes throughout 
Italy, Olivero also dazzled opera au- 
diences in Lisbon; Cairo: Helsinki; 
Edinburgh ; Berlin and Wiesbaden ; 
London; Paris; Brussels; Anvers and 
Enghien; Vienna; Amsterdam; Mal- 
ta; Bern; Madrid; Bilboa and Ovi- 
edo; Caracas; Buenos Aires; Rio de 
Janeiro. 

For one with a truncated career, 
the soprano certainly managed to get 
around ! 

As for OVivero's roles, they were 
as numerous as they were varied. 
Her presence had adorned operas 
such as Puccini's “Bohlme,” “Butter- 
fly,” “Fanciulla del West,” “Turan- 
dot,” “Manon Lescaut,' “Suor Angel- 
ica,' “Tosca.” 

Mascagni's “Iris,” “Cavalleria,” 
Monteverdi’s “Incoronazione di Pop- 
pea,” “Ballo delle Ingrate,” “Com- 
battimento di Tancredi e Clorinda.” 

Alfano's “Risurrezione,” “Ultimo 
Lord,” “Cyrano de Bergerac,” “Sa- 
kunfcala.” Wolf-Fevrari's “Amor Med- 


ico V 
ghi. 


‘Campiello,” “Quattro Ruste- 


Without listing composers: “Faust,” 
‘Mefistofele “Adriani,” “Traviata 
“Manon,” “Fedora,” “Don Giovanni,” 
“Penelope,” “Rosenkavalier,” “Lohen- 
grin,” “Mazeppa.” 

Also “Francesca da Rimini,” “Giu- 
lietta e Romeo,” “Celestina,” “Not- 
turno Romantico,” “Assunta Spina,” 
“Caverna di Salamanca,” “Medea,” 
“Monacella della Fontana,” “Misteri 
Gaudioso,” “Guerra,” “Medium 
“Mercante e l'Awocato,” Cleopatra,” 
“Orfeide,” “Dialogo delle Carmel- 
itane,” “Voce Umana,” 

I am sure there were more, but 
these works give a fairly good idea 
of the soprano's versatility. Most of 
them, of course, are of the verismo 
type, and in several she created the 
principal female parts. But, judging 
from the obscurity of some titles, it 
appears that not all have enjoyed 
lasting success. 

Fortunately for the United States, 
Olivero came to Dallas in 1967 to 
sing in Cherubini's “Medea.” To be 
exact, she orginally was scheduled for 
“La Fanciulla del West,” to be staged 
in 1968 there. But due to a change 
in plans, she was invited to do Medea 
instead, one year earlier. 

And that, in the very same Dallas 
where Callas had come, sung and 
conquered with her Medea only a few 
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VERNON ARCHIBALD 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


( NOTE : “Favorite Pioneer Record- 
ing Artists ” is written entirely by Jim 
Walsh. No unsolicited contributions 
will be accepted.) 

L Two Quartets of Brothers 

In HOBBIES for October, 1957, I 
told the life story of Edwin M. Whit- 
ney, a well-known elocutionist. He 
had been the secon'd tenor of the once 
famous Whitney Brothers Quartet. 

Other members were Alvin Whit- 
ney, first tenor; William, baritone; 
and Yale, bass. At the time I wrote 
Yale was a resident of California, 
but Alvin, William, and Edwin had 
died. A fifth brother, Casward Whit- 
ney, who lived in Pittsburgh, had not 
been a Quartet member. 

Now I am in the mood to consider 
the career of another noted recording 
artist, who also had been a member 
of a Quartet of brothers — so far as 
I know, the only one other than the 
Whitney Brothers that made records 
besides appearing* in concert. I am 
thinking of Vernon Archibald, the 
baritone of the Archibald Brothers 
Quartet. 

Vernon also won fame as a soloist. 
Concerning his brothers, I must con- 
fess ignorance. I never have learned 
their given names and don’t know 
whether they are still living. 

Unlike Edwin Whitney, Vernon 
Archibald did not do humorous work. 
There is scarcely a trace of comedy 
in any of his records, except the 
quaintly amusing Edison of “Why 
Adam Sinned,” in which the baritone 
is heard as a member of the American 
Singers. 

In private life, however, Archibald 
seems to have had a strong sense of 
fun. I base this belief on a letter I 
received in June, 1964, from Elmer 
Moore, a well-known member of a 
Record Collectors* Society in Southern 
California. Writing from Santa Moni- 
ca on June 12, Mr. Moore said: 

. . Vernon Archibald passed away 
on May 24 at San Marino, California. We 
had a date for a taped interview with 
him a few days after he died. In fact, 
we had a date for an interview a year 
ago but could not get to it. Of all the 
recording artists I have met I think Mr. 
Archibald was the greatest. I had him 
on a program several times for a speaker 
and the audience could hardly stay on 
their chairs with his hilarity." 

One thing that impresses me as I 
begin t to write about Vernon Archi- 
bald is his unusual recording career. 
He began, as a soloist and a member 
of the Quartet, with Columbia in 1911. 
Late in 1912 he made just one Victor 
record — or at least only one was is- 
sued. 


Then, in 1913, he began making 
Edison Blue Amberol cylinders and 
was soon on the Diamond Disc list. 
As far as I know, he never again, 
with one exception, sang for any com- 
pany except Edison, unless he took 
part in the American Singers’ Colum- 
bia records. He did not participate 
in the Quartet’s Victor discs. 


The exception was an 8-inch hill- 
and-dale Operaphone disc of “For All 
Eternity,” which he apparently sang 
around 1915. Of course, there is a 
chance he made more Operaphone 
records of which I have not learned 
and that he also recorded for Phono- 
Cut, Keenophone, Rex, and other ob- 
scure manufacturers. 


ntie EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 
MONTHLY 
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VERNON ARCHIBALD, baritone. 
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GIFTED FAMILY — The four Archibnld Brothers — see bottom of 
page — were natives of !n:.iana who become well-known as a concert 
and record making male Quartet, This page is reprinted from a 
Columb’ci booklet of ab:ut 1912. 
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There were some years in which 
Archibald's name did not appear in 
an Edison supplement, but he may 
have been on salary throughout all 
that time. Perhaps, he did some sing- 
ing in choruses without receiving la- 
bel credit. 

Edison went out of the record busi- 
ness November 1, 1929. It may be that 
Archibald's contract, if there was one, 
had not expired yet and he was still 


unable to sing for another company. 

II. A Bit of Biography 

By combining information contained 
in an Edison cylider record catalog 
for April, 1914, with that in Archi- 
bald's death certificate we learn he 
was born June 30, 1886, on a farm 
near Morocco, Ind. His father was 
W. L. Archibald and his mother's 
maiden name was Matilda Mallei'. 

The singer's vocal training was re- 
ceived under Professor L. A, Torrens, 
dean of the Cosmopolitan School of 
Music, Chicago. Archibald spent six 
years "studying the piano under some 
of the finest teachers in America,” 
and was considered a brilliant pianist. 
He was always at the keyboard when 
the American Singers rehearsed. 

The baritone made many concert 
tours of the United States and Can- 
ada. During his early career he was 
soloist for two years at the Union 
Park Congregational Church in Chi- 
cago. Later he was baritone soloist 
of the Madison Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church in New York City, 
a position he still held when the 1914 
catalog was printed. His large concert 
repertoire consisted of more than 200 
songs, besides the standard oratorios 
and cantatas. 

I remember seeing a mention in an 
issue of The Billboard, published in 
the 1920s, of a recital he gave in 
New York. His accompanist was 
Bertha Ball Archibald. I imagme she 
was his wife. The death certificate 
lists him as a widower. 

According to the certificate, Arch- 
ibald had worked all his adult life 
as a voice teacher. He had been liv- 
ing at 402 East Las Tunas in San 
Gabriel. Athough Mr. Moore said Ar- 
chibald died in San Marino, the cer- 
tificate gives the place of death as 
the Los Angeles County General Hos- 
pital, 1200 N. State St., Los Angelss. 
He had been living in California 14 
years. 

Cause of death was safd to be a 
carcinoma of the tongue, complicated 
by an arteriosclerotic heart condition. 
The body was cremated May 29, 1964, 
five days after his death. 

III. Archibald's Columbia Records 

We now need to go back a long way 
to October, 1910, when the name of 
the Archibald Brothers Quartet first 
appeared in a monthly Columbia sup- 
plement. The boys were given an ef- 
fusive sendoff. 

Their first record combined un- 
accompanied versions of "Juanita” 
and "The Two Roses.” It sold for 75 
cents, whereas most other 10-inch 
double-faced Columbias were only 65 
cents. This additional price may mean 
that the Quartet was getting royal- 
ties in addition to a recording fee. 

Said the supplement: 

“U wil ltalce you less than one hearing- 
to discover that this is the greatest 
quartet record ever issued. In it is set 
an entirely new standard in quartet re- 
cording, such as only Columbia records 
by these same singers to be issued in 
the future can equal. In these recordings 
are to be found effects of harmony and 
blending that transcend anything of like 
nature presented in the past, and which 
attain to the supreme height of musical 
expression. 


MvnsSe B©xes 
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offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
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“The Archibald Brothers Quartet is an 
organization that is almost unique in the 
character of its formation, and altogether 
so in respect to artistic excellence. It is 
composed of four brothers, each of whom 
is a soloist and a vocalist of the highest 
rank. It is as a quartet, however, that 
they are best known to concert audiences 
throughout the country, and it is in male 
pai t-song work that they have attained 
the wonderful proficiency which disting- 
uishes their performance as being un- 
equalled by that of any other organiza- 
tion. The most remarkable features of 
their work are the absolutely perfect bal- 
ance and blending of the four voices, and 
the rich, organ -like harmonic effects that 
, a !! their interpretations 
charm and delight the musical ears 
a he Archibald Brothers Quartet sings ex- 
clusively for the Columbia.” 


. ^ suspect Columbia was moved to 
issue Archibald Brothers records be- 
cause Victor an'd Edison already were 
recording the Whitney Brothers. Both 
groups specialized in an old-fashioned- 
type of unaccompanied singing, and 
the Archibalds may be reg-arded as 
forerunners of the Columbia Stellar 
Quartet, which the Company's artist 
and repertoire manager, George Clar- 
ence Jell, formed in 1914. 


The styles of singing were much 
the same. And when Charles Harrison 
organized the American Singers in the 
late 1920s, with Vernon Archibald as 
the baritone, the group's style was 
much like that of the Stellar Quartet, 
of which Harrison had been first ten- 
or. Other Archibald Quartet records 
were issued 1 a few months following 
the initial “release," and the last ap- 
peared in March, 1912. 


Meanwhile, the Quartet's baritone 
made his Columbia debut as a soloist 
in February, 1911, with a coupling of 
“The Heart Bowed Down" from “The 
Bohemian Girl" and “In Happy Mo- 
ments" from “Maritana," a half-for- 
gotten opera with which Archibald 
was to be peculiarly associated during 
his recording career. 


In March there was another double, 
“In Old Madrid" and “Mother o' 
Mine," and- in May appeared the last 


of Archibald's Columbia solo offer- 
ings, a 12-inch combination of “The 
Lord Is My .Shepherd," and “Beyond 
the Gates of Paradise." The supple- 
ment said: “Both (songs) are render- 
ed by Mr. Archibald with the smooth 
and . beautiful intonation and tone 
quality that has distinguished his 
work in former records." 

Just why Vernon Archibald ceased 
to sing as a Columbia soloist, and the 
brothers' Quartet made no more re- 
cords is a matter for speculation, but 
it is unlikely that the unaccompanied 
ensemble had much appeal for 1911 
record buyers. They were much more 
likely to call for “Alexander's Rag- 
time Band," “Casey Jones,” or the 
perennially popular “Preacher and the 
Bear." 


I wonder, but don't know, how much 
longer the brothers sang together. 
Probably not long, for Vernon seems 
to have decided to make a reputation 
for himself as a soloist rather than 
as a member of a group. 

IV. Just One Victor 

Vernon Archibald made his next 
appearance in a record list when the 
Victor supplement for October, 1912, 
was issued- He sang a setting of the 
verses, “Thou'rt Like Unto a Lovely 
Flower" (Du bist wde sine Blume), 
by the German poet, Henrich Heine. 
The beloved Olive Kline's rendition of 
George H. Clutsam's “Creole Cradle 
Song" was its companion. After dis- 
cussing Miss Kline’s soprano solo, the 
new supplement said: 

“On the opposite side Mr. Archibald, a 
new baritone, makes his first appearance 
in the Victor catalog- with a splendid 
rendition of Wilson G. Smith's lovely set- 
ting of Heine's poetic gem.” 

Smith was, for many years, music 
critic of the Cleveland Press. I have 
a reprint of an article he wrote for 
the Press' October 12, 1916, issue, in 
which he reviewed an Edison “direct 
comparison" recital and admitted he 
had been amazed to find he could not 
distinguish Marie Rappold's recorded 
voice from her living tones. 



THE WHITNEY BROTHERS (shown here) preceded the Archibalds as a popular male 
Quartet. From left to right they were: Alvin, first tenor; Edwin M., second tenor; 
William, baritone; and Yale, bass. All were dead in 1957 except Yale, who was living 
in California. 


The Victor record obviously was a 
poor seller — probably a bit “above the- 
head" of the average buyer of black 
label discs — for it was discontinued 
in November, 1914. The Columbias 
had a longer life. All by the Quartet 
and -by Vernon Archibald were still 
in the June, 1915, catalog. 

In September, 1917, two double- 
faced Columbias by the soloist and 
three by the brothers still could be 
had, but by September, 1919, all the 
solos were gone. Only one Archibald 
Brothers Record, “I Love to Tell the 
Story" and “I Need Thee Every 
Hour," remained. Even it disappeared 
in 1921. 

It is rather odd that no more Victor 
records were issued by Archibald. Per- 
haps the small sale of No. 17157 dis- 
couraged further attempts. The sup- 
plement contains a small picture of 
him, in which he looks to me rather 
like a young Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
It depicts a thin, “hatchet-faced" man, 
with dark hair parted in the middle, 
and somehow gives me an impression 
of not being very strong’. 

Yet, the singer lived to be almost 
78. Photographs of him at various 
stages of his life, however, always 
made me feel he was not physically 
robust- In most of the later “shots" 
he is shown wearing nose glasses. 
When he doesn't have on glasses his 
eyes, I think, look weak. 

V. Blue Amberol Cylinders 

The most important part of Arch- 
ibald's recording career began in Sep- 
tember, 1913, when he started singing 
for Edison's new indestructible cylin- 
ders. He came along just too late to 
make any old-style wax “rollers." 
However, he soon was contributing 
liberally to the Blue Amberol output, 
and when the Diamond Discs were in- 
troduced he became a disc standby. 

Actually, the baritone already was 
doing disc work before his first cylin- 
der was announced. I just have come 
across a note sent to me many years 
ago by the late Fred Rabenstein. He 
was the “paymaster" for Edison art- 
ists. 

In his note he mentions that Dia- 
mond Disc No. 80169, “ ‘Pinafore’ 
Airs," was recorded July 3, 1913. The 
artists were Elizabeth Spencer, Helen 
Clark, Harvey Hindermyer, Emory B. 
Randolph, William F. Hooley, Thomas 
Chalmers, and Archibald. 

Since I plan to publish, what I hope 
is a complete list of Archibald's re- 
cordings at the end of this article, I 
do not intend to review all of his Ed- 
ison cylinders and discs individually. 
But I shall mention some of the more 
outstanding. The list does not contain 
mentions of his concerted work, such 
as the singing he did with the New 
York Light Opera Company, which 
made the “Pinafore" record, because 
accurate information could not be ob- 
tained without minutely inspecting the 
Edison books of recording dates. 

Archibald's first Blue Amberol was 
No. 1829, “Dow By The Old Mill 
Stream." It now is recognized as 
an evergreen barber-shop Quartet and 
community-sing classic- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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The Edison Phonograph Monthly 
for September, 1913, referred to the 
singer as having “an especially pleas- 
ing baritone voice of wonderful com- 
pass, sweetness and quality. He has 
done much oratorio work, and also 
shown marked ability as an inter- 
preter of popular songs. His enunci- 
ation is clear and distinct.” 

The monthly supplement gave this 
description of the record : 

“Tell Taylor, who wrote both the words 
and music of 'Down By the Old Mill 
Stream,' is better known as a publisher 
of popular music than as a composer. 
He has. however, written several of these 
sentimental ballads and has been success- 
ful with them, ‘Down By the Old Mill 
Stream' was originally sung in vaudeville 
by Don Heath. The baritone of Vernon 
Archibald is well suited to this selection 
as a change from the tenors who usually 
choose this sentimental style of melody 
to sing. The soprano voice of Marie 
ICaiser is heard in the refrains.” 

The supplement writer seemed to 
intimate that the public was tired of 
hearing tenors sing the song. How- 
ever, when a Diamond Disc was made 
of it the assignment went to a light 
opera tenor, Arthur Clough, although 
Archibald was being employed stead- 
ily by Edison. 

Archibald's next Blue Amberol was 
another old standby, “In the Shadow 
of the Pines,” a type of rather maw- 
kish sentimental song said to be be- 
loved 'by Mr. Edison and perhaps re- 
corded at his demand. The record was 
a duet between Archibald and the 
tenor, Royal Fish, with the baritone 
leading .throughout and the the high 
voice harmonizing. One amusing fact 
is brought out in the last sentence of 
the supplement description, which I 
have shortened: 

" 'In the Shadow of the Pines’ is one 
of the ‘big hits' of the Middle West and 
porbably more copies of it have been 
sold than of any other song published 
west of the Mississippi River, with the 
possible exception of ‘Answer,’ by Robyn 
. . . The lyric of this song was incidental 
to a story published in 'G-odey’s (Lady) 
Book’ about 1880.” 

Although the description gives the 
impression that the song was a cur- 
rent “big hit,” it was published in 
1895. 

In February, 1914, Archibald was 
represented by what then was regard- 
ed as “the unofficial state song'' of 
his native Indiana, Paul Dresser’s 
“On the Banks of the Wabash.” Ori- 
ginally published in 1898, the song 
had another surge of popularity in 
1913, and a Blue Amberol recording 
was in order. 

I cannot determine from a small 
map whether or not the Wabash River 
flows through Morocco, Ind., near 
wihich Archibald was bom. However, 
he probably felt some emotion as he 
sang the beautiful refrain: 
u Oh } the moonlight's fair tonight along 
the Wabash. 

From the fields there comes the 
breath of nenv-movm hay. 
Through th e sycamores the candle 
lights are gleaming, 

On the banks of the Wabash, far 
away.” 


The record was described as being 
sung with the assistance of a chorus, 
but the only other voice I can detect 
is that of a soprano. Perhaps Marie 
Kaiser was once more helping him 
out. 

Again, when a Diamond Disc of the 
“Wabash” song was wanted (dn 1924), 
a tenor, Janies Doherty, was called 
on to sing it, . even though Archibald 
still was available- But, as will be 
shown later, one of the last pieces of 
recording work the baritone did for 
Edison involved Archibald taking part 
in a disc version of “The Banks of 
the Wabash.” 

Most of Archibald’s Blue Amberols 
after December, 1914, were dubbings 
from Diamond Discs, although in 
some instances the disc itself was not 
issued. And not all the discs were 
transferred to cylinders. 

Before the -dubbing system began, 
an interesting Blue Amberol was an- 
nounced in September, 1914. It was 
“The Rose of the Mountain Trail,” 
in which Archibald was assisted by 
Clementine de Vere, a soprano who 
had been popular in opera, oratorio, 
and concert work, but whose career 
then seemed in eclipse. The supple- 
ment said: 

“This selection marks rather a new 
departure In record making', for seldom, 
if ever before, has a vocal obbligato been 
made the feature of a record. It is es- 
pecially pretty and gives very novel ef- 
fects of harmony. Clementine de Vere 
was, a few years ago, a very well-known 
concert and oratorio singer in the United 
States. On this record her voice blends 
with that of Vernon Archibald beauti- 
fully.” 

Oddly, this at trac t i ve recor d was 
not made available on the discs. 

Archibald's duet version of “Some- 
where a Voice is Calling,” with Eliza- 
beth Spencer, was one of the most 
popular Diamond Discs. It was cor- 
respondingly popular on cylinders. 

One Blue Amberol that induces 
head-scratching was No. 4761, “Sound 
Now the Trumpet Fearlessly,” a duet 
from “Puritani” which Archibald sang 
as a duet with Harvey Hindermyer. It 
was not issued until September, 1923, 
when the cylinder record business was 
virtually dead except in some rural 
areas. In a desperation move to sti- 
mulate sales, the price of the records 
had been dropped from 60 to 35 cents, 
and Edison was arranging” to sell 
them by mail to individual users who 
had no local dealers. 

I wonder just what attraction an 
excerpt from a little known Italian 
production was supposed to have for 
country listeners who never had been 
inside an opera house. True, the duet 
was sung in English and ihad a lively 
tune that made it sound almost as 
catchy as a good popular song. 

To add to the confusion, the sup- 
posedly more sophisticated purchasers 
of Diamond Discs never had a chance . 
to buy “Sound Now the Trumpet.” I 
have a copy of the “Puritani” cylin- 
der, though I can’t remember when 
or how I obtained it, but my guess is 
that, even at 35 cents, its sale was 
less than negligible and tihere are only 
a few copies around. Even so, it’s a 
good record. 

Anobher oddity was the issuing, a 
few months later, of an excerpt from 
“Maritana,” which must have been 


one of Mr. Edison’s favorite operas 
in English- This excerpt was “In 
Turn What Say You?” In it Archi- 
bald again was assisted by Marie 
Kaiser who had changed her name 
during World War I to Marie de Ky- 
zer. The cylinder was a dubbing from 
Diamond Disc No. 80124, which had 
been announced in January, 1914. 

Finally, in 1915, Archibald made a 
Diamond Disc of an English patriotic 
song, “Fall In!” This was dubbed on- 
to Blue Amberol No. 23365, primarily 
for British sale. 

Next month we’ll consider Ai’chi- 
bold’s Diamond Discs and his activ- 
ities with the American Singers. 

(To be Continued) 
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ANTIQUES by WALLACE, INC. 
4912 Cordell Ave. 

Bethesda, Md. 20034 

Phone: (301) 652-6613 

1. BOEHM PLATES, 1970-1971. Write. 

2. LASZLO ISPANKY, "Great Spirit,” Lim- 
ited edition of 200. Write. 

3. DAUM NANCY "Pate de Verre” four 
seasons. Limited edition, $375. 

4. GALLE VASE. Green fernery &. white, 

light orange bkgd., 17" t., $350. 

5. IVORY MUSICIANS STREET BAND. -6 
pieces, 9*6" t. Per set, $500. 

6. SULKY WEATHER VANE. Complete, 
$390.00. 

7. PLEEK-A-JOUR VASE w/flowers, 7" t., 
5210.00. 

8. PLEEK-A JOUR BOWL with flowers, 4l£" 
dJa., $130. 

9. CLUTHA VASE. Violet color, 

10. MENE BRONZE, sgd. “Setter,” 5^x3", 
$190.00. 

11. GALLE VASE. Acid cut back, orange 
fernery on white bkgd., 2&" t., $135. 

12. LEGRAS VASE. Crimped top, violet lvs. 
with frosted bkgd., 6" t., $95. 

13. MONT JOYE VASE. Frosted green bkgd. 
with gold leaves & ferns, 7Vit" t., $105. 

14. PIE-CRUST TABLES, pr. Chippendale, c. 
1760. Mahogany. Pair, $1,750. 

15. QUEEN ANN TEA TABLE, walnut, c. 
1800, $450, 

16. VIENNA ANIMAL BRONZES. Assorted 
collection, assorted sizes, $10-535. 

Color photos, $i each. SASE. Shipping extra. 



SAMPSON’S ANTIQUES 
148 Main St. Orouo, Me. 04473 

Azalea, Mustard. $6. 

Covered Syrup Tray, $S 50. 

Lay Down Spooner, $8.50. 

Scuttle Floral Mugs, $12.50. 

Miniature Punch, 4 cups, $25. 

Carnival S" Bowls: Dark, fancy rims, Holly- 
stipple-Ray (unusual) Comet, $35. app 

D. PRITCHARD 

5 Burgetfc Dr. Homer, N.Y. 13077 

S/P Souvenir Spoon, Buffalo Hotel Broezel 

— $4.00 

Sterling Teaspoon, Puget Sound, Everett, 

Wash.. Indian $7.50 

S/P Slipper Pincushion. Souvenir, Wash., D.C. 

Lacks cushion -- $5.00 

S/P Toothpick. Cherub on side. Cute __S16.00 
Igloo, green glass Ink Bottle. J&IEM ..$15.00 
Pewter, round Inkwell, hinged lid. 3 VI" diam.. 

2 >4" h. * $45.00 

Cloisonne Bow). Black & green, pink flowers. 

d-lam., 2*4" h. $10.00 

Stippled, Grape Sc Festoon Sauce. Tiny flecks 
$3.50 

Tonrnine: 

Piatj. 6'/ 2 " diam. Tiny under rim chip $5.00 
Plate, 7 *,V' diam. Professional repair $6.00 

Soups (2). Each -- $7.00 

Soup, under rim chip $5.00 

Fry, 8", opalescent, 3-footed Trivet $15.00 

Books : 

P.T. Bamum, Struggles & Triumphs, 1871 

$4,00 

Rose of Sharon, religious. Souvenir, Sawyer, 

1852 $4.00 

Samantha aL Coney Island, 1911, $3.00 

Life & Death of James Garfield - Ogitvie 
$3.00 

SASE. Postage extra. app 
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VERNON ARCHIBALD 

By JIM WALSH 
PART II 



ORIGINAL QUARTET — This newspaper picture probably appeared originally in the 
New York Times in 1927 or 1928. It shows the American Singers before Lambert 
Murphy replaced Redferne Hollinshead as second tenor. From left to right the news- 
paper says: "Charles Harrison, first tenor; Redferne Hollinshead, second tenor; Vernon 
Archibald, baritone; and Frank Croxton, basso — will sing from WEAF tomorrow night 
at 9:15 o'clock." 


(Note : “ Favorite Pioneer • Receding 
Artists” is written ' entirely by Jim 
Walsh. No unsolicited contributions 
will be accepted.) 

I. Archibald's Edison Discs 

THERE is something exceptional 
about this article. Some two years 
ago I compiled a list of Vernon Ar- 
chibald's records and wrote the first 
installment of this biographical 
sketch, which was published last 
month. 

I put it temporarily aside and then 
other subjects, which seemed of more 
timely interest, occupied my attention. 
But a few clays ago I came across 
the abandoned manuscript and be- 
came possessed of a desire to com- 
plete it. 

So, here I am. And here it is. 

Never before, however, have I sub- 
mitted an article to HOBBIES with 
its two installments spaced so far 
apart in the writing. 

I 'do not think it necessary to 
undertake an elaborate discussion of 
Archibald's Edison Diamond Discs. 
As I read down the list, it is easy 
to see that Thomas A. Edison's in- 
fluence was strong in the selection 
of the numbers the baritone recorded. 

Solos from obsolescent light operas, 
and old-fashioned ballads that had 
been popular when Mr. Edison was 
a child or when his parents were 
children, predominated. There was al- 
so a smattering of gospel hymns (I 
imagine Archibald sang in New York 
churches throughout his recording ca- 
reer). But there were not many pop- 
ular songs. 

Almost certainly Archibald's most 
popular Diamond Disc was his duet 
with lovely-voiced soprano, Elizabeth 
Spencer, of the beautiful English bal- 
lad, “Somewhere a Voice is Calling.'' 
This was coupled with "A Perfect 
Day,” by the Metropolitan Quartet. 

The same two titles were combined 
on a higher-priced record by Anna 
Case. But, to me, the less pretentious 
offerings have more attractive sing- 
ing. 

In the Edison booklet, “Music That 
Lives,” this description was given of 
the Speneer-Archibald version: 

“Arthur F. Tate is best known in Eng- 
land; he is a composer of songs and in- 
strumental numbers that are generally 
simple and xmpretentious in character, 
and yet of exceptional merit. 'Somewhere 
a Voice is Calling' is one of Tate's best 
duets, and has been popular with the 
London public for some time. It is a quiet 
melody, almost religious in character, 
with beautiful harmony in the blending of 
the voices. This record shows both these 
artists at their best. Miss Spencer's voice, 


a soprano, is so flexible and of so great 
a range that in this rendition it sounds 
almost like a true contralto — a character- 
istic that makes it especially suitable for 
this quiet, beautiful melody." 

The booklet's author might have 
added that the words of the song were 
credited to a lady named Eileen New- 
ton, and that the construction of 
“Somewhere a Voice is Calling" is 
unusual for a popular ballad. There 
is no refrain, but the verses are re- 
peated, with minor changes in the 
melody. 

It happens that “Somewhere" was 
the first Edison disc I ever heard 
“close-up.” I had heard a few others 
as I walked past homes in which 
there were Edison instruments. And 
I didn't hear it played on a New 
Edison, but on a Brunswick. 

I was a small boy when I heard 
that Edison disc but, although the 
loud scratch of a bad pressing dis- 
tressed me, I had to admit to myself 
that I never before had heard two 
reproduced voices blend so beautifully, 
yet with each syllable coming from 
the throat of the individual singer 
clearly distinct from the notes of 
the other. 

I prided myself in those long-ago 
days on being a “strong Victrola 
man”. Nothing could have made me 
admit publicly that the Edison re- 


cording was so superior to the Victor, 
as I think it certainly was, but I de- 
tected the difference just the same. 

In fact, Edison well might have 
said- of the perfect blending of voices 
in “Somewhere a Voice is Call mg” 
what it did say concerning another 
Spencer-Archibald duet, “The Land 
of Golden Dreams”; 

"Neither Elizabeth Spencer nor Vernon 
Archibald need introduction to Edison 
owners, for both are favorite artists that 
have a large following among concert- 
goers and in the phonograph field. 

“Tt is in. duets like this one that the 
excellence of the Edison recording is dis- 
played. You do not hear the confused 
nasal tones of two singers, but the actual 
blended voices of Miss Spencer and Mr. 
Archibald exactly as they sounded in the 
recording room." 

Both Miss Spencer and Archibald, 
incidentally, did a great deal of Edi- 
son tone test work. 

The testimony of my own ears 
eventually made me as strong an 
enthusiast for the Edison as I had 
been for the Victrola, but for the 
time being then I “stood pat”. The 
first Edison disc I ever heard as I 
was standing beside a New Edison 
was “All By Myself,” sung by Helen 
Clark. That record, and others I lis- 
tened to that morning, made a per- 
manent Edison zealot of me. 

Other big'-selling* Archibald records 
were “When It's Apple Blossom Time 
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SECOND EDITION — The American Singers after Murphy took the place of Hollinshead. 
Standing are Charles Harrison / first tenor, and Frank Croxton, bass. Murphy is seated 
near Archibald, who is at the piano. 


in Normandy,” that he sang with a 
mixed chorus; “In the Valley of the 
Moon,” and “When the Twilight 
Comes to Kiss the Rose Goodnight,” 
duets with Miss Clark; also “Leaf By 
Leaf the Roses Fall,” and “Shall We 
Meet Beyond the Rivetf?” in which 
he an'd Lewis James sang together. 
Nor should we overlook his “Song of 
Love,” from “Blossom Time,” a duet 
with Betsy Lane Shepherd. 

Two -of the baritone’s popular Edi- 
sons were remakes of n umbel's pre- 
viously sung by other artists. One 
was “Ever of Thee I'm Fondly 
Breaming,” a tearful slab of, to me, 
vapid sentimentality, said to have 
been beloved by Mr. Edison, that went 
back to 1852. 


Writing in 1865, Bret Harte irrit- 
ably referred to it as “that maddening 
ballad,” which his neighbors in San 
Francisco sang an'd played almost 
without ceasing. This Edison record 
probably was aided from a sales 
standpoint by having "Darling Nellie 
Gray” on the other side. 

Until the 1922 Edison catalog ap- 
peared “Ever of Thee” was listed as 
by Miss Spencer and Thomas Chalm- 
ers, but in the remake Archibald 
took Chalmers’ place. Why, it is hard 
to say, as Chalmers, whom Mr. Edi- 
son considered one of the half dozen 
best baritones he ever had heard, was 
still one of the leading Edison ar- 
tists. 


Perhaps Chalmers was on tour 
and not available when the necessity 
arose for replacing the worn moulds. 
“Sweet Genevieve,” until 1918, was 
a tenor solo by Charles Hackett, the 
Metropolitan Opera singer. On the 
remake however, Archibald sang it 
with a mixed chorus. 

The familiar Christmas hymn, “Si- 
lent Night,” had the most checkered 
career of any record with which Ar- 
chibald was associated. Originally, it 
was sung by Miss Spencer, Royal 
Fish, and Chalmers and was combined 
with “Bird on the Wing,” by the 
Metropolitan Quartet, “Nazareth,” by 
Thomas Chalmers and Chorus, occu- 
pied the other side. 

But, in the 1922 catalog the rec- 
ord was by Spencer*, Archibald, and 
John Young. In 1925, Charles Hart 
took Young’s place. “Silent Night,” 
was a popular record, to go through 
so many transitions. 

In 1928 a few electrically recorded 
numbers by Archibald were listed. 
These included "Memories of the 
Past,” a duet with Charles Harrison, 
lead tenor of the American Singers; 
“Lord, I’m Coming Home,” a hymn 
by Archibald and the Cal very Choir, 
and a duet, “What Must It Be to Be 
There?” with the American Singers’ 
first tenor, Redfeme Hollinshead. 

You will observe I have listed Arch- 
ibald’s Edison Idiscs by categories ac- 
cording to the year in which they 
made their first appearance in the 
catalog. 

II. The American Singers 

I don’t know just how the Ameri- 
can Singers Quartet, of which Archi- 
bald was baritone, came to be organ- 
ized around 1927. My old friend, 
Charles Harrison, appears to have 
taken the initiative in bringing* it to- 
gether. 

Charlie Harrison died in New Prov- 
idence, N.J., February 2, 1965. His 
wife, Beulah Gaylord- Young, died 
later in Silver Springs, Md. } where 
she lived at 2722 Dawson Avenue 
with Gaylord Young, her son, by her 
first marriage. 

The first record I can discover by 
the American Singers, “Why Adam 
Sinned,” and “When, the Little Ones 
Say ‘Good-Night’,” was an Edison 
Diamond Disc issued in December, 
1927. After that, there were no more 
Edisons by the ensemble until three 
others were announced during the 
Company’s last days, in 1929. 

Some puzzling questions occur to 
me concerning the American Singers. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Complete repair service, cylinders, re- 
pinned, combs repaired and tuned, ail 
work guaranteed. 

Large Stock of Finest 
Instruments For Sale 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 
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Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
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offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 
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One is, when did the ]ate Lambert 
Murphy succeed Percy Redferne Hol- 
linshead as lead tenor? 

Holinshead, a native of England, 
came to Canada as a child. He made 
Edison records as far back as 1912. 
Said to: have been a pleasant, genial 
fellow, he was so fat, some old asso- 
ciates say, he was rather unattractive 
in appearance, they thought, so the 
change may have been largely for 
esthetic reasons. 

Murphy was certainly a member of 
the Quartet by early 1930, but was 
he included when the 1929 Diamond 
Discs were made ? Moreover, did he 
take part in the somewhat earlier 
Columbias ? I doubt it. 

From 1911 Murphy had been an 
exclusive Victor artist, and his con- 
tract probably was still in effect in 
the late 1920’s. He continued, in fact, 
to make Red Seal records during the 
first few years of the 1930's. It ap- 
pears likely, then, that Hollinshead 
was the lead tenor in the Columbia 
and Edison dates. 

Another question: Did Archibald 
sing in the Quartet on the Columbia 
dates? Again, it appears doubtful. 
As I speculated last month, he may 
have been contracted to Edison, and 
a substitute woul'd have had to be 
found when the ensemble recorded for 
other companies. 

He certainly did not take part in 
the Victor records by the American 
Singers made in 1930. The Company's 
Master Book shows the Quartet was 
composed of Harrison, Murphy, Crox- 
ton, and Walter Preston, a baritone 
who still is Jiving. 

On March 13, 1930, the American 
Singers made Victor No. 22387, “On 
the Banks of the Wabash/’ and “Dear 
Old Girl.” This obviously was an 
electrical remake of No. 17397, by 
The American Quartet and Harry 
Macdonough and the Hayden Quar- 
tet, respectively, which had been is- 
sued in October, 1913. It had stayed 
in the catalog through 1926. 

According to Brian Rust's Victor 
Master Book, the National Cavaliers 
had sung the same songs on Novem- 
ber 8, 1929. Their versions also were 
listed on No. 22387. However, there 
is no mention of the Cavaliers’ re- 
cording in any Victor catalog. 

^ Amazingly, considering the estab- 
lished popularity of the songs and 
the previous acoustic recording, the 
American Singers’ offering was no 
longer available when the 1933 record 
catalog was issued. But records al- 
most had stopped selling by that 
time. 

Harrison, Murphy, Preston, and 
Croxton also took part in record No. 
22487, “Quand Madelon,” and “It’s a 
Long, Long Way to Tipperary,” by 
the International Novelty Band, made 
July 22, 1930. The vocals on both 
sides were sung by a male octet 
which consisted of the American 
Singers plus James Price, Judson 
House, Jackson Kinsey, and Stanley 
Baughman. 

On December 23, 1930, the Quar- 



OCCASIONAL M'EMBER— Walter Preston, 
baritone, took Vernon Archibald's place 
when the American Singers made records 
for Victor in 1 930. 

tet helped recortl “To the Legion,” 
and “Songs of the Navy/’ by Rudy 
Vallee and his Orchestra. Vallee and 
the American Singers do the choruses 
on both sides of this record, No. 
24075. 

III. Other Activities 

During their active period, which 
extended into the 1930’s, The Ameri- 
can Singers did much more radio 
artd concert work than recording. 
This applied both to the earlier per- 
iod when Hollinshead was lead, and 
to the Murphy era. 

I have an undated clipping, appar- 
ently from the New York Times, which 
tells of a concert the original four- 
some was to give from WEA l F, New 
York. It includes a group photo. I 
believe the foursome was being spon- 
sored by Atwater Kent, at that time 
(probably 1928) the largest manu- 
facturer of radios. 

An obviously later, but still un- 
dated clipping, said the Quartet, 
which then included Murphy, was 
broadcasting every Sunday, with Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth, “The Tune Detec- 
tive,” at 7 p.m. over WEAF and asso- 
ciated stations. Brief descriptions 
wei'e given of the four singers. Arch- 
ibald was described as: 

**. . . The perfect disciple of Izaak 
Walton. He went two weeks without a 
bite and never gave vent to profanity." 

In a letter wintten in 1948, Charles 
Harrison recalled : 

"We serviced the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System the first year of its life, con- 
tracting for ten hours of broadcasting 
per week at a very handsome salary for 
each one of us, and then two women to 
make a sextet. We then free-lanced and 
then did a four-year stretch for Lehigh 
or Old Company Coal and various other 
spot commercials. The war ended all 
i hat, and it ended me for radio, too, as 
I would not. hang around the offices look- 
ing for a job. X took to business, as did 
Lambert Murphy." 

Harrison didn’t give the names of 
the two women who were used to 
help form a sextet. I will guess they 
were Beulah Gaylord Young, soprano, 
and Rose Bryant, contralto. 


IV. Archibald’s Last Days 

In 1951, Fred Rabenstein, the vet- 
eran Edison worker who was so help- 
ful in my research, wrote me that 
Vernon Archibald recenty had visited 
the Edison laboratory. I can’t find 
Fred’s letter now, but I remember 
he said Archibald didn’t look well and 
told his Edison friends he had been 
suffering from an ailment resembling 
amnesia, or loss of identity. 

It seems Archibald said something 
about having a son in naval service, 
who was to “be in next week,” and 
would look after him. Perhaps he 
was living with this son when he 
died in California. 

However that may have been, the- 
baritone seems to have recovered his 
health and his memory and to have 
preserved his sense of humor — as wit- 
ness Elmer Moore’s remarks about 
Archibald being a hilarious speaker 
on some of Moore’s programs in Cal- 
ifornia. 

I had hoped to obtain more per- 
sonal information concerning Archi- 
bald for this article, but Quentin 
Riggs reported that Archibald’s ‘death 
appeared to have gone unrecorded in 
California newspapers and I was un- 
able to communicate with his imme- 
diate survivors. A letter to Emily J. 
Wood, who gave the information in 
his death certificate, brought no 
reply. 

Nevertheless, Vernon Archibald was 
an excellent baritone of concert cali- 
ber. His name, especially among col- 
lectors of Edison records, remains an 
esteemed one in the history of re- 
cor-de'd music. 

The End 

RECORDS BY 
VERNON ARCHIBALD 

COLUMBIA DOUBLE-FACED DISCS 
(February through May, 1911) 

A962 In Old Madrid. Reverse: Mother of 
Mine. 

A5240 Bohemian Girl — The Heart Bowed 
Down. Reverse: Mari tan a — In 
Happy Moments. 

A5278 Beyond the Gates of Paradise. 

Reverse: The Lord is my Shepherd. 
COLUMBIA DOUBLE-FACED DISCS BY 
ARCHIBALD QUARTET 
(October, 1910, through March, 1912) 

All unaccompanied and both sides by 
the Quartet, unless otherwise noted. 
A903 Juanita, Reverse: The Two Roses. 
A914 I Love to Tell the Story, Reverse: 

I Need Thee Every Hour. 

A916 Hunter's Farewell. Reverse: 
Soldier’s Farewell. 

A942 Shepherds’ Chorus and Hear Dem 
Bells. Reverse: May, Dearest May. 
A1115 Love Divine, All Love Excelling. 
Reverse: My God and Father, While 
I Stray (Mrs. A. Stewart Holt, 
contralto.) 

A5232 That Beautiful Land. Reverse: 
Work for the Night is Coming. 
VICTOR DOUBLE-FACED DISC BY 
VERNON ARCHIBALD (October, 1912) 
17167 Thou’rt Like Unto a Lovely 

Flower. Reverse: Creole Cradle 
Song (Olivo Kline, soprano). 
EDISON BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDERS 
BY VERNON ARCHIBALD (1913-1928) 
1829 Down By the Old Mill Stream 

(soprano obbligato by Marie XCaiser). 
2073 In the Shadow of the Pines (with 
Royal Fish, tenor). 

2086 Miss Caprice— Look In Her Eyes. 
2147 On the Banks of the Wabash 
(with mixed chorus). 

2193 Battle Eve (with Royal Fish). 

2257 Ring Out, Sweet Bells (with Fish). 

(Continued on page 48) 
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2300 In the Valley or the Moon (with 
Elizabeth Spencer, soprano). 

2330 Love's Hesitation (with Spencer). 

2388 Rose of the Mountain Trail (soprano 
obbligato by Clementine de Vere). 

2453 Somewhere a Voice is Calling 
with Elizabeth Spencer). 

2472 Come to Me (with Helen Clark, 
contralto), 

2485 Boat With My True Love's Name 
(wiLh Clark). 

2516 For You (with Clark). 

2551 Let Bygones Be Bygones (with 
Clark). 

2572 Someone (with Elizabeth Spencer). 

291G Love's Adieu (with Lewis James, 
tenor), 

3948 Shall sVe Meet Beyond the River? 
(with James). 

3956 Leaf By Leaf the Roses Fall (with 
James). 

4761 I Puritana— Sound Now the Trumpet 
Fearlessly (with Harvey 
Hindermyer, tenor). 

4765 Silent Night (with Elizabeth 

Spencer, soprano, and John Young, 
tenor) . 

4818 Mar i tan n a — In Turn AVhat Say You? 
(with Marie de Kyzer, soprano). 

5588 Lord, I’m Coming Home (with 
Calvary Choir). 

23365 Fall In! (British patriotic song). 
EDISON DIAMOND DISCS BY 
VERNON ARCHIBALD (1914 catalog) 

50103 Marltana — Hear Me, Gentle 

Mari tana. Reverse: Pretty Girl 
Milking Her Cow (Marie Narelle, 
soprano, and chorus) . 

50114 When It*8 Apple Blossom Time in 
Normandy. Reverse:: We Have 
Much to Be Thankful For (Walter 
Van Brunt, tenor, and chorus). 

80109 Bendemeer's Stream (with chorus). 
Reverse: Just Plain Folks 
(Archibald and Spencer). 

SOI 24 Maritana — In Turn What Say You? 
(with Marie Kaiser). Reverse: 

Harp That Once Thro' Tara’s Halls 
(Mo,rie Narelle and chorus). 

S2044 Heart and Hand— Your Pardon, 

Darling, Forgive Me (with Marie 
Kaiser). Reverse: Lurline — Sweet 
Form That In My Dreamy Gaze 
(Albert Quesnel, tenor). 

June, 1915, catalog 

80125 Somewhere a Voice is Calling (with 
Spencer). Reverse:: A Perfect Day 
(Metropolitan Quartet). 

80133 Land of Golden Dreams (with 
Spencer). Reverse: Macushla 
(Emory B. Randolph, tenor). 

80134 Boat With My True Love’s Name 
(with Helen Clark). Reverse: When 
the Roses Bloom (Spencer, 

Randolph and Chorus). 

80137 Drifting (with Clark). Reverse: 
Charge of the Light Brigade 
(Knickerbocker Quartet). 

80138 Summer Days (with Clark). 

Reverse: I Love You, California 
(Spencer and Knickerbocker 
Quartet). 

801 17 Miss Caprice — Look In Her Eyes. 
Reverse: Oh! Oh! Delphine — Can 
We Forget? (Spencer 
and Hindermyer). 

80162 In the Valley of the Moon (with 
Clark). Reverse:: When the 
Angelus is Ringing (Hindermyer 
and Chorus). 

SOI 65 I Love You (with Clark). Reverse: 
There’s a Warm Spot in My Heart 
for Tennessee (Young &. Wheeler). 

S0174 Ring On. Sweet Bells (with Royal 
Fish, tenor). Reverse: Song of 
Steel (Donald Chalmers, bass). 

80191 You Are the Rose of My Heart. 
Reverse: One Wonderful Night 
(Kaiser and Randolph). 

SOI 96 I’m Longing for My Home, Sweet 
Home (with Chorus). Reverse: Tell 
Mother I’ll be There (Frederick J. 
Wheeler and Chorus). 

April, 1916, catalog 

SO 145 When the Twilight Comes to Kiss 
the Rose Goodnight (with Clark). 
Reverse: In the Gloaming 
(Randolph and Chorus). 


80148 For You (with Clark). Reverse: 

The Bugler (Thomas Chalmers, 
baritone). 

SO 15.5 Beau Li fill Isle of Lhe Sea (with 
Clark). Reverse: Nancy Lee 
(Chalmers and Chorus). 

80157 Tolanthe— Faint Heart Never Won 
Fair Lady (with Royal Fish and 
Donald Chalmers). Reverse: Pirates 
of Penzance— Stay, Frederic, Stay 
(Kaiser and Fish). 

SO 163 Let Bygones Be Bygones (with 
Clark}. Reverse: In Dreams, My 
Own ( V an B runt). 

80166 Come to Me (with Clark). Reverse: 

Someone (with Spencer). 

S0231 Fall In! Reverse: John Bull's 

Catechism (Arthur Crane, baritone, 
and Male Chorus). 

1918 catalog 

80069 Sweet Genevieve (with Mixed 

Chorus). Reverse: Alice, Where Art 
Thou? (John Young and Frederick 
Wheeler). 

1920 catalog 

S0500 Love's Adieu (with Lewis James, 
Lenor). Reverse: There’s Not a 
Song That Trembles (Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, Helen Clark and Mixed 
Chorus). 

80521 Leaf By Leaf the Roses Fall (with 
James). Reverse; Dixie Lullaby 
(Homestead Trio). 

80522 Shall We Meet Beyond Lhe River? 
(with James). Reverse: Heaven Is 
My Home (Thomas Chalmers and 
Male Chorus). 

1922 catalog 

80010 Ever of Thee I’m Fondly Dreaming 
(with Spencer). Reverse: Darling 
Nellie Gray {Metropolitan Quartet). 
S0643 Silent Night (with Spencer and 
Young). Reverse: Nazareth (T. 
Chalmers and Chorus). 

1923 catalog 

50S73 Blossom Time — Song of Love (with 
Shepherd). Reverse: Love Letter — 
I'll Return for You (with Shepherd). 
80699 Leonore. Reverse: Pilot Brave. 
Reverse: Charles Hart and Fred 
East). 

1925 catalog 

80643 Silent Night (with Spencer and 

Hart). Reverse: Nazareth (Thomas 
Chalmers and Chorus). 

Issued in 1928 

52235 Memories of the Past (with 

Harrison). Reverse: Sweet Elaine 
(Arthur Hall and Chorus). 

5230S Lord, I’m Coming Home (Archibald 
and Calvary Choir). Reverse: What 
Must It Be to Be There? 

(Archibald & Redferne Hollinshead). 

EDISON DIAMOND DISCS BY THE 
AMERICAN SINGERS (1927-29) 

52179 Why Adam Sinned. Reverse: When 
Lhe Little Ones Say Good-Night. 
52512 When Song is Sweet. Reverse: Vale. 
52615 Can y Me Back to Old Virginny. 

Reverse: My Old Kentucky Home. 
52636 On the Banks of the Wabash Far 
Away. Reverse: Darling Nellie Gray. 

EDISON LATERAL-CUT RECORD BY 
THE AMERICAN SINGERS 
11036 Vale. Reverse: When Song is Sweet. 

COLUMBIA DOUBLE-DISC RECORDS 
BY THE AMERICAN SINGERS (1928-29) 
1128D First Nowell Reverse: It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear. 

11G3D I Need Thee Every Hour. Reverse: 

Rescue the Perishing. 

1417D Aii Id Lang Syne. Reverse: My Old 
Kentucky Home. 

VICTOR RECORDS BY THE 
AMERICAN SINGERS (1930) 

22387 On the Banks of the Wabash. 

Reverse: Dear Old Girl. 

21075 To the Legion. Reverse: Song of 
the Navy. Both sides by Rudy 
Vallee’s Orchestra, with Choruses 
by Vallee & the American Singers. 

EDISON BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDER 
BY THE AMERICAN SINGERS 
5509 Why Adam Sinned. 

8-INCH OPERAPHONE RECORD BY 
VERNON ARCHIBALD (1915) 

1806 For All Eternity. Reverse: The 
Rosary (Marie Brook). 



CAROL & REX MILLER 
913 Salem ltd. ML Vernon, 111. 62864 


(018) 242-2163 
Miscellaneous For Sale 

An exquisite sgd. porcelain depicting an Euro- 
pean cavalry officer on charging steed. Mag- 
nificent color & one of the most beautiful por- 
celains we’ve handled. Pore, is 6&x7!*>" in a 
1014x11" frame, excellent cond. Worth much 
more than our price of §225. 

The complete & excessively rare set of 30 hand 
colored R. Ackermann Persian engravings from 
1822. AM 30 are dated & in mint cond. Framed 
this set would bring double our price of $250. 


This set of choice pewter ice cream molds have 
been in our family since their orig. use in the 
late 19th century. These were the orig, molds 
in use by Western Dairies ca. 1895. 20 diff., 
excel'.eni quality molds such as bird, cream 
barrel, foot, shock of wheat, watering can, 
etc. Total price including shipping $190! 

Sgd. O'Neill Kcwpie plate & matching cup with 
gre*>n Iustro border. 2 Kewples on plate & 3 
on cup. Mint, $60 for both. 


Dated 1S45 brass spring-type paper clip, 3%" 
x7", wheat sheaves w. sickles design, brass 
good cond. $15. 


Adorable Sunbonnot girl valentine w. easel 3x5" 
for $7.50. 

Very old amber bottle w. tooled-lip neck, 3 Lx 
9 Vi:", no barm chip on base, $15. 

Amos & Andy score card & tally card dated 
1930. Marvelous Plus. & color $10. 


Tiny cup & saucer, cup has parrot for a han- 
dle, $5. 

6 piece wall hanging valentine, goregous! Pre- 
cious cupids, flowers, etc., all hung together 

w, pink satin ribbon, approx, 15x24" for $10. 

Postage & Ins. extra. SASE please. myp 

B. K. FRANK 
Rears arge, Mich. 40942 
Phone: (906) 337-1318 
IRISH BEULEEK 

1. lsL Mk., Cup & Saucer. Horseshoe pattern, 
$35.00. 

2. 2d Mk., Ribbon pattern Sugar. Lease 30.7, 
$25.00. 

3. 2d Mk., Flower Pot. Applied flowers. 
Slight damage to 4 of the points. Lease 
538, $43. 

4. 2d Mk., Individual Salt. New Shell & 
Coral, $15. 

5. 6", pink trim, Leaf Dish, Leas© 249. 2d 
Mk., $20. 

6. Individual size Tea Pot, MacIntyre, Bur- 
slem. Underglaze, green & gold decor, $20. 

7. 12" k., MacIntyre Vase. Underglaze blue, 
over glaze red & gold, $45. 

S. 11", Blue Mk., Royal Bayreuth Bowl. Pink 
roses, green trim. $55. 

9. Old, Blue Mk., Mason's Ironstone Pitcher, 
3%". Chinese pagoda, boat, bridge & birds, 
$15.00, 

10. Gouda Vase, 8" h. Multi-color, floral 
trim, $27. 

11. Glass Paperweight- type Door Stop, AW' h. 
3, 3 -tier flowers, $25. 

12. Hinged, cov'd. China Box. 3r h., 2%" d. 
Classic scene. Sgd. Angelica Kauffman. 

Posta-go & Insurance Extra. 6-Day Return. 

myp 


HERITAGE HOUSE 

RED 2, Box 116 Springfield, Vt. 03156 

Call (802) 885-4838 

A gathering up of the fragments of the past 

Let nothing he lost. 

STONEWARE: Tester Inkwell; used to test 
kiln temp. Barret’ a pi. 153, pg. 110, $35. 

Brown slip cov'd., BENNINGTON FLOWER 
POT. Earliest type. Barret's fig. VIT, pg. 
12. 3%" h., 4%" dla., $22. 

Rockingham SOAP DISH, Rround, 1 pc. con- 
struction. Rich, warm color, $17, 

Unusual, tin SKEWER HOLDER w/5 gradu- 
ated wire skewers. $55. 

LOG CABIN BANK, Replica of Lincoln’s 
birthplace. Brown & cream mottled glaze, 
som;3 crazing. Advertising item for Van 
Dyke Teas. Made In Austria, $25. 

KEELER, similar to pi. 112, Goulds WW. 
Single lap to right. 5&" h., 11*4" dlam. 

Re finished, $40. 

Games of the 20's & 30’s: The Nebbs, Milton 
Bradley, $3.50; Santa Ring Game, Schacht 
Mfg. Co. Box worn, $3; Roulette, MUton 
Bradley, $4. We have others. 

White, ceramic Mold, asparagus. Small flak. " 
$ 12 . 00 . 

Shipping extra. SASE. Polaroid $1. Prlcrs 

net. Satisfaction assured. myc 
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ADA JONES SINGS IN MARION, VIRGINIA 

By JIM WALSH 


( NOTE - Biographical details and 
o the o' infoo'mation concerning Ada 
Jones and her husband, Hughie Fla- 
herty , may be found in HOBBIES for 
June , 1046, through January, 1947; 
June and July, 1954 ; July and Au- 
gust, 19 5S, and November, 1962 .) 

I. Ada Jones Conies to Town 

"When Marion, Va.’s, weekly papers 
the News (Republican), and the Dem- 
ocrat (which lived up to its name), 
published paid announcements that 
“Ada Jones, the world-famous phono- 
graph star and her concert company' 1 
soon would appear in person at the 
Court Square Theater there was no 
wild excitement but a considerable 
amount of public interest. 

Perhaps the most “carried away" 
of all the town's residents was a boy 
whose name was Ulysses Walsh, but 
who usually was known to his friends 
as “E", He had not acquired yet the 
nickname of “Jim", by which he is 
known today much better. 

Switching to the first person writ- 
ing style, Marion is a town beautifully 
surrounded by the often-sung about 
“Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia," 
and it's a place I dearly love. Fre- 
quently, I find* myself wishing I could 
have spent my life there. At that 
time, when the acoustic, hand-cranked 
phonograph was still the dominant 
means of home entertainment, Marion, 
county seat of Smyth County, had 
less than 4,000 population (today it 
is about twice as large), and its peo- 
ple were not accustomed to receiving 
visitors as famous as the legendary 
Ada Jones. 

Since nearly everybody had heard 
her records the chances were good, 
although her popularity had been de- 
clining for half a dozen years, that 
the theater — really a large audito- 
rium in the center of the second floor 
of the county court-house — would be 
packed. Not only was Ada Jones her- 
self to sing, “auspices of the Ameri- 
can Legion," but her supporting com- 
pany included Beth Hamilton, violin- 
ist; Mabel H. Loomis, soprano and 
pianist; and “Armstrong, the Man 
of Mystery." 

A day or two before the evening 
of the concert, circulars and sepia 
photographs of the famous come- 
dienne were distributed throughout 
the town, and the City Drug Store, 
operated by Dr. James A. Thompson, 
which handled Victrolas and Sonovas, 
and Victor, Okeh, and Emerson rec- 
ords, had a run on the Victor disc of 
“When Francis Dances With Me." It 
was sung by Miss Jones with her 


veteran partner, Billy Murray, and 
had been issued the month before. 

This was the first record, aside 
from “Uncle Josh and Aunt Nancy 
Put Up the Kitchen Stove," which 
Miss Jones had made with Cal Stew- 
art, that Victor had announced by 
her in almost four years. Visitors to 
J. K. Fisher's jewelry store heard her 
Edison Re-Creation of the “Francis" 
song and “On a Little Side Street." 
Both were duets with Billy Jones and 
both were on the same record. 

Meanwhile, large posters had ap- 
peared quoting The New York Times 
as saying: “A'da Jones is without 
question the most popular entertainer 
in the record field." This undated 
“without question" statement certain- 
ly was questionable. If the comedienne 
ever was the most popular recoi'ding 
artist it was in the first few years, 
say from 1905 bo 1910, when sh e 
made discs and cylinders, and even 
then she probably was second to Billy 
Murray. 

Certainly, her solo records as a 
rule !did not have the huge sale of 
such Murray masterpieces, as “The 
Yankee Doodle Boy," “The Grand Old 
Flag," “Everybody Works But Fath- 
er," and “Cheyenne." In 1911 Edison 
proclaimed Murray “by long odds, the 
most versatile and popular of all Edi- 
son artists," and a year later Victor 
catalogs began making the statement 
that he entertained a larger audience 
than any other singer who ever had 
lived. 

When the concert was given, with 
her fame in decline, Ada’s following 
was only a shadow of that of Murray 
or Henry Burr. Bun*, by that time, 
at: 


perhaps, had passed “The Denver 
Nightingale" in record sales. 

Nevertheless, I was all keyed up 
over the prospect of seeing and hear- 
ing the great Ada Jones, and I was 
to see her sooner than I expected. 
Early in the afternoon before the con- 
cert, I found Hubert Wolfe behind 
the City Drug counter. Standing a 
few feet farther back, toward the rear 
of the store, were three women whom 
I at once recognized as Ada Jones 
and her associates. 

Ada was a stout, rather short wom- 
an, whom I took to be in her 40s, who 
was chewing gum rhythmically. She 
was wearing a hat, but my recollec- 
tion is that her companions were 
bareheaded. 

One was a rather short, pretty, 
brown-haired girl who looked to be 
not more than 25. I learned at the 
concert that she was the violinist, 
Beth Hamilton. The other “girl" was 
taller, slender, and pleasant-faced. I 
guessed her to be “around 28 or 30." 
She was Mabel Loomis. 

I don't know where “Armstrong," 
the magician, was keeping himself. 
Presumably the ladies had arrived in 
town early, found time hanging heavy 
on their hands at the Marion Hotel 
where I suppose they stayed, and had 
come clown to watch ticket sales, pass 
the time, and get an idea of how 
things were likely to go that evening. 

Hubert Wolfe spoke. 

“Hello, Walsh,” he said. “What’ll 
you have, kidl?” 

I replied: “Give me a ticket to that 
concert tonight." 

I heard the younger girl whisper: 
“Listen!” 



SCENE OF CONCERT. Ada Jones and her company gave their concert in the 
Smyth County courthouse, shown here. The "Court Square Theatre" was on the 
upper floor in the center of the structure. — Photo by Greear Studio, Marlon , Va. 
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ADA JONES in the stage costume she 
wore at her Morion concert. 


Hubert handed me the ticket, which 
cost 75 cents, and, before going out, 
I turned and faced the three women, 
all of whom were looking at me with 
friendly smiles, but in Miss Hamil- 
ton's glance I thought I detected a 
lurking, quizzical amusement. I no- 
ticed especially how white and even 
Ada Jones’ teeth were as she ap- 
peared to be thinking of saying some- 
thing friendly to the young ticket 
buyer. 

Here was where I missed the op- 
portunity of a lifetime. I had no idea 
that Ada Jones in less than three 
months would be dead of uremic poi- 
soning and that this was the only 
chance I ever would have to speak 
to her. 

However, I was anything but a 
self-assertive boy. It didn’t occur to 
me to walk up to the obviously gra- 
cious lady, tell how her how much I 
had enjoyed her records since I was 
an infant, and how I already had 
founded, in a pencil tablet, the imag- 
inary Walsh Talking Machine Com- 
pany for which she was one of the 
principal stars. 

I also could have told her I knew 
the Victor catalog by heart and could 
have proved it if she had questioned 
me concerning any of her records. 
All this I could have done, and I 
imagine it would have been welcome 
news, but I didn’t. I carefully placed 


the ticket in my inside coat pocket 
and walked out of Ada Jones’ life. 

II. The Concert Begins 

This thought just has occurred to 
me: Who, knowing Ada Jones as a 
child in Oldham, England, where she 
was born and where her father, 
James Jones, operated a public house 
called "The British Mag,” could have 
looked into the future and foreseen 
her more than 40 years later filling 
a small-time concert engagement in 
a Virginia mountain town over 3,000 
miles from Lancashire? 

I don’t recall much about the re- 
mainder of the afternoon preceding 
the entertainment. I do remember I 
told my mother I had seen Ada Jones 
in the drug store and, with unfailing, 
feminine curiosity, she asked, "How 
old did she look?” 

I gave Ada a break by saying 
"About 40.” I really thought, how- 
ever, that she looked nearer 50 than 
40. She was actually 48. 

It was only a few yeai's ago that 
I learned the maiden name of Ada 
Jones’ mother was Ann Jane Walsh. 
Had I been aware of it the idea 
might have occurred to me, as I 
walked in the evening to the Court 
Square "concert hall,” that the portly 
comedienne smiled at me so warmly 
because she had heard Hubert Wolfe 
call me "Walsh,” and had thought 
perhaps I was a distant relation of 
hers. 

When I reached the court-house, 
which had been built in 1905, consid- 
erable time remained before the con- 
cert was to begin, but I climbed the 
broad flight of steps in front of the 
building, went upstairs, and reached 
the entrance to the "theater.” A man 
whom I didn’t recognize as a resident 
of Marion was seated at a table, tak- 
ing tickets and dispensing - programs. 

He had a young-looking face, al- 
though, I never have seen any one 
more completely bald. The man asked 
me in a tenor voice if I would like 
a program and I said I would. After 
the performance I brought it home, 
arid it still is preserved carefully. I 
imagine it is the only one of the lot 
printed by the Marion Publishing Com- 
pany that has survived. 

Beside the man stood a woman 
whom I took to be Ada Jones but 
who looked more juvenile than the 
drug store lady. If it was Ada, she 
still was chewing gum, but she had 
an extremely fair, unlined complexion, 
and appeared young*. In after years 
I speculated that the fair one might 
have been Ada Jones’ daughter, 


Sheelah, but that could not have been. 

Sheelah was barely 16 at that time, 
and this woman was certainly more 
than that. The foremost authority on 
the life of Ada Jones — Milford Fargo 
of the faculty of the Eastman School 
of Music in Rochester, N.Y. — has told 
me that while her mother was travel- 
ing Sheelah remained in their home at 
Huntington Station, Long Island, with 
their faithful housekeeper, Rosina 
Bums Mackie, who still was living 
in 1958. 

No, the lady wasn’t Sheelah. Neith- 
er was it Miss Loomis nor Miss Ham- 
ilton. It must have been Ada Jones 
"got up” for the occasion. 

The Court Square Theater led a 
double life. When it wasn’t in use as 
a place of entertainment it served as 
the assembly hall in which the Smyth 
County public schools held their de- 
clamation contests and spelling match- 
es. With a large balcony overhead, it 
could accommodate an audience of 
considerable size. But after a new 
theater, The Lincoln, was built a few 
years later, the Court Square ceased 
to be a place of public entertainment. 

I took my seat about midway of the 
lower floor and looked around to see 
whom I could recognize. I saw Mi's. 
Nannie Pruner, the intellectual look- 
ing principal of the Marion Grammar 
School, accompanied by her daughter, 
Mrs. Florence Lorenzen. 

There was the postmaster, James 
Blaine Richardson. Somewhat nearer 
the front, and to my left, I saw J. K. 
Fisher, the Edison dealer, and his 
assistant Neal Wright. They evident- 
ly had come to check up on how Ada 
Jones’ actual voice sounded in com- 
parison with her Edison Re-Creations. 
The year before, by the way, a dealer 
in Illinois had engaged Miss Jones to 
attempt an Edison-type "tone test” 
with a Columbia Grafonola, but the 
result was a failure. 

It occurred to me, as I looked 
around, that the town’s phonograph 
dealers were missing a bet by not 
having their instruments displayed on 
the stage. There were, however, only 
two dealers whose business amounted 
to anything. Whenever any of the 
townspeople decided to buy a machine 
that cost not more than $75, the 
would-be purchaser went to the City 
Drug Store and invested in a Victrola. 

If somebody from the country want- 
ed a record player in the same price 
range he called at Fisher’s and got 
an Edison cylinder Amberola. The 
person with $100 or more to "put 
into” a phonograph almost invariably 
bought an Edison Diamond Disc. 

At that time I never had heard an 
Edison, except at a distance. The 
town still buzzed, however, with talk 
of how Fisher had sold 14 instru- 
(Continued on page 52) 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Complete repair service, cylinders, re- 
pinned, combs repaired and tuned, all 
work guaranteed. 

Large Stock of Finest 
Instruments For Sale 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 

Phone; (914) PE 8-1506 



Mnnsic B@xes 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 
GEORGE A. BIDDEN— Rhode Island 02806 
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merits, most of them the $295 Official 
Laboratory Mo’del, in one day by 
placing- samples in a car and going 
from house to house, giving brief 
demonstrations. 

Families who esteemed themselves 
as among Marion’s social leaders 
nearly always felt it to be due their 
“prestige” to buy an Edison. Even 
those who were not society leaders 
sometimes took the same attitude. 

I remember an obviously unedu- 
cated man remarking to me, as we 
stood in front of the drug store, listen- 
ing to a record being played inside; 
“Ain’t gonna buy me a graphophone 
untwell I kin git money enough for 
one of them there new Edisons. 
They're the onliest kind wuth havin’.” 

Dr. Onyx C. Sprinkle’s Marion Drug 
Company had carried the Pathe line 
briefly, but soon had given it up. 
Similarly, the D. M. Smyth Drug 
Company had tried selling the 
Aeolian-Vocalion and Columbia, but 
had been unable to make headway. 

When the Ada Jones concert was 
given Victor and Edison were the 
town’s only lines of any consequence. 
And, although no phonographs, were 
on display, Dr. Thompson had in- 
serted a Victrola advertisement in the 
program. 

Seated a row or two in front of 
me was a chubby boy whom I knew 
as David Buchanan. David’s father, 
the handsome, courtly, and intellectual 
B. F. Buchanan, was probably Ma- 
rion’s most highly regarded resident. 
He was a leading lawyer and had been 
state senator and lieutenant governor 
of Virginia. 


With David was a girl who wore 
glasses and whom I couldn’t remem- 
ber ever seeing before an'd never saw 
again, so I suppose she was from 
“out-of-town.” David himself was the 
youthful uncle of a golden-haired lit- 
tle lady who, a decade later, was to 
become my “best girl” and to retain 
that status after I left Marion. 

Her name was Eleanor Buchanan, 
and after she was in her teens she 
told me that a Columbia advertising- 
display of the popular tenor, Oscar 
Grogan, looked so much like me that 
if I were wearing a hat she would 
believe it was intended for my pic- 
ture. That led to my having my like- 
ness taken beside the cardboard man, 
to ascertain if there really was so 
much resemblance. 

I have sent the picture to be re- 
produced with this article, so you may 
decide for yourself. Eleanor eventually 
became Mrs. George Crounse and now 
lives in Paducah, Ky. We haven’t seen 
each other in move than 30 years, but 
are still warm friends by correspond- 
ence. And she is an enthusiastic read- 
er of HOBBIES! 

As the time dragged on while we 
waited for the concert to begin I 
developed a severe headache and be- 
gan to feel abnormally depressed. I 
remember I kept debating inwardly 
how the word, “lyceum,” should be 
pronounced and couldn’t decide be- 
tween “Iie-SEE-um” and “LIE-seum.” 

Then, suddenly, a stir ran through 
the audience. Turning, I saw three 
women — Ada Jones and the Misses 
Hamilton and Loomis — walking down 
an aisle near me. It was cold weather, 
and they were wearing heavy wraps. 
Since there was no stage door en- 
trance at the rear of the court-house, 
pei’formers ha'd to enter at the same 
door as the audience, walk down an 



SMILING LIKENESS. Ada Jones here 
shows the same warming smile she gave 
the boy, Jim Walsh, as she saw him buy 
a ticket to her concert. Copies of this photo 
were distributed before the performance. 

aisle, then ascend a flight of steps 
that led to backstage. 

This, the ladies did. A few minutes 
later the curtain went up and a 
slightly built young man with a small 
mustache, which I suspected to be 
artificial, appeared >on the stage and 
extended a welcome. He was “Arm- 
strong, the Man of Magic and Mys- 
tery.” 

He told us the first selection would 
be a violin solo by Miss Hamilton, 
with piano accompaniment by Miss 
Loomis. In a moment the smiling Miss 
Hamilton appeared, tucked her instru- 
ment beneath her chin, and the con- 
cert was under way! 

III. Miss Hamilton, Miss Loomis, 
and Mr. Armstrong 

It soon became evident that the 
young women of the supporting cast 
played and sang a more serious type 
of music than their famous star. Miss 
Hamilton’s first number was “Fan- 
tasia Appassionata,” by Vieuxtemp. I 
wonder how the Marion Publishing- 
Company made out to spell that name 
correctly. 

Through an error, the second num- 
ber was omitted from the printed 
program, but I remember it as St. 
Saens’ “Le Cygne” (“The Swan.”) 
Miss Hamilton smiled in a faintly 
amused manner all the time she 
played. She received respectful, but 
not enthusiastic, applause, for her 

(Continued on page 110) 



ELEANOR BUCHANAN (left) was a small girl in Marion, Va., when her uncle David 
Buchanan took an incidental part in the Ada Jones production. A decade later, as a 
high school girl, at about the time this picture was taken, she told Jim Walsh he 
resembled the popular Columbia recording tenor, Oscar Grogan. 

- To check on the resemblance, Jim had a picture made (right), posed beside a card- 
board advertising display of Grogan’s records and trying to imitate the singer's ex- 
pression. 

Miss Buchanan became Mrs. George Crounse and now lives in Paducah, Ky. Her 
mother, ANNABEL MORRIS BUCHANAN (Mrs. John P. Buchanan) is a noted composer 
and an authority on folk music. 
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type of music was over the heads of 
most of her listeners. 

Ceasing to caress her violin, Beth 
Hamilton moved to the piano bench 
and Miss Loomis came forward to 
sing. The oM program says she was 
heard in the popular Scotch ballad, 
“My Laddie,” but I have no recollec- 
tion of it or of whatever she used 
for an encore. 

My head was aching and I was 
impatient to hear Ada Jones. My 
impression, I do recall, was that Miss 
Loomis had a sweet, clear, but not 
powerful voice. Of course, she had 
not chosen a Wagnerian aria “to 
split the ears of the groundlings.” 

The lady artists retired, arid W. J. 
Armstrong, the magician, took over. 
He performed several card tricks 
that baffled me, although a friend 
who was an amateur magician told 



“GAY NINETIES'' PICTURE. Ada 
Jones as she appeared in 1899. 

— Photo courtesy Milford Fargo 


me later they were “just elementary.” 
Something the young man said in his 
patter gave me the impression he was 
only 16 years old but I probably mis- 
understood. 

Then Armstrong produced 1 a slate and 
had it passed around the audience for 
inspection. Its surface appeared per- 
fectly clean with no writing upon it. 
I'm not sure, but I believe a “com- 
mittee” was called to the front to 
seal the slate after the magician first 
had placed a crayon (which he called 
a “cray-ON”) inside it. He then said 
he would ask for questions from the 
audience, and the cray-ON inside the 
slate woufd write a reply. 

Looking toward David Buchanan, 
Armstrong pointed his finger and 
said: “You, sir, do you have a ques- 
tion?” 


David, who was obviously a pre- 
arranged “plant,” arose and, chuck- 
ling with embarrassment, asked : 
“Does my lady friend love me arid 
will she marry me?” Whereupon his 
glasses- wearing companion looked 
pleasurably self-conscious. 

The sealed slate was opened. Ann- 
strong held it up for -the audience to 
see. The ‘‘unassisted” crayon had writ- 
ten in bold letters: ‘Til say she do, 
but you'll have to use speed!” 

I believe there were several other 
questions and “miraculous” answers, 
but this is the only one I recall. Da- 
vid Buchanan, some years later, en- 
tered military service and remained in 
the United States Army all his life. 
He was a retired Major General when 
he died last New Year's Day in his 
home at Washington, D.C. 

Finally, after more “merry moments 
of magic and mirth,” Armstrong said 1 : 
“And now, my friends, the one and 
only Ada Jones!” 

IV. An Ada Jones “Recital” 

From the wings strode the buxom 
lady whom I had seen that afternoon 
in the drug store. She was wearing 
an elaborate gown, the same as, or 
similar to. one shown in a photo sub- 
mitted with this article. I may be 
remembering’ wrong, but I have the 
impression it was dark blue or per- 
haps some shade of purple, but it's 
possible the color was black. Some- 
how I had a belief she was very tired 
and didn't much feel like performing. 

The world-famous singer gave the 
audience the briefest possible bow, 
then, with no preliminaries, she began 
singing “Just Plain Folks,” an old- 
fashioned “sob song” that had been 
one of her popular cylinder records. 
But to put it without exaggeration, 
it was more designed for farm dwell- 
ers than for sophisticated tastes. 

Her Edison Standard cylinder of 
the tear-jerker had been issued more 
than 16 years before, in September, 
1905, and had proved so popular she 
had sung it later for a four-minute 
Amberol. In -turn it was taken into 
the Blue Amberol catalog. 

She also had recorded “Just Plain 
Folks” in 1911 for a Columbia disc, 
coupled with another of her offerings, 
“You’ll Have to Sing an Irish Song.” 
This, likewise, had appeared by her 
on U.S. Everlasting and Indestruc- 
tible cylinders. 

The ballad told of an old couple 
from the country who had come to 
visit their citified son. The son was 
a cad, because “but coldly did he greet 
them, for his friends were by his side, 
who often heard him boast of home so 
grand.” 

Heartbroken at this callous recep- 
tion, “the old man sadly looked at him 
and said in modest pride, as he gently 
took his dear wife by the hand”: 

“ TVe are just plain folks, your 
mother and me, 

Just plain folks, like our own 
folks used to be. 

As our presence seems to 
grieve you 

We will go away and leave you, 

For we're sadly out of place here 
'cause we're just plain folks’." 



ASSISTING ARTISTS. After seeing this 
photo reproduced in an Edison record cata- 
log, Jim Walsh identified Rosalynd Davis 
(left) and Blanche Dann, center, as “Beth 
Hamilton" and "Mabel Loomis," who par- 
ticipated in the Ada Jones concert at 
Marion. 

— Photo , courtesy of Edison National 

Most likely -that song caused in- 
numerable tears to be shed in isolated 
farmhouses and many lectures against 
ingratitude to be preached to grow- 
ing rustic boys and girls. I found my- 
self trying to decide on Ada Jones' 
voice quality. 

The record companies disagreed. On 
Edison cylinders she was termed a 
contralto, but Columbia called her a 
soprano. Victor compromised with 
“comedienne,” but Sam Rous, the cat- 
alog editor, once said she had “an 
almost boyish voice.” When I later 
saw my first Edison disc catalog, I 
found it evaded the question by giving 
no description of her voice. My own 
opinion is that she was more nearly a 
contralto than a soprano. 

If I ever remembered what Ada's sec- 
ond song was, I now have forgotten, 
but I think it may have been a Negro 
ditty song going back to the 1890’s, 
“I Don't Like No Cheap Man.” I do 
recall cleai’ly that the third was un- 
mistakably a Negro song, which I 
had not heard previously. It was 
written by two black men — Henry 
Creamer and Turner Layton — and 
called “Oh Lawdy! Something’s Done 
Got Between Ebeeaneezer and Me!” 
It was Ada's hit of the evening. 

The not overly refined lyric told of 
how Ebeeaneezer Dark-town Jones, 
was on his way to be married, “when 
he butted into a razor fight” and 
“died right on his wedding day.” The 
song dealt with the unhappiness of his 
intended 'bride. 

She lamented that “he might have 
waited till I got the insurance in my 
name. And they say he fought so 
nice — that's why he's now on ice!” 

The biggest laugh came at the end 
of the final chorus, when Ada sang: 
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“ 'Cause somethin's done got (here 
she placed one hand to her mouth and 
half- whispered : “ 'Twas a razor!”) 
between Ebecaneezer and me!” The 
au-dience roared and the singer, after 
bowing her thanks, exclaimed : ‘Til 
be back!” and hurried off the stage. 
She had ‘‘been on” from 10 to 15 
minutes. 

After an intermission Miss Hamil- 
ton returned to play three standard 
violin numbers, “Serenade Espagnole,” 
“Forsaken,” and Rehfield’s “Spanish 
Dance.” Then Miss Loomis was heard 
in “The Low Backed Car” and “Smilin' 
Thro'.” 

I don't remember anything about 
her singing of the first number, com- 
posed by Victor Herbert's grandfather, 
Samuel Lover. I do recall, however, 
the expression which she imparted to 
“Smilin’ Thro'," especially the lines, 
“There’s a lock or two of gray in the 



AUTHORITY. Milford Fargo, the foremost 
student of Ada Jones’ life and recordings, 
discovered the identity of the members of 
the Dann Trio. 

brown of the hair; there’s some silver 
in mine, too, I see.” 

I felt that, although Miss Loomis 
lacked Ada Jones' ebullient person- 
ality and ability to do dialect work, 
she had a better voice, a more com- 
prehensive musical education, and was 
a more artistic singer. 

Then came Armstrong in more mag- 
ic, none of which I remember, and 
Ada returned to end the rather brief 
program with “character songs.” She 
used the Hibernian number, “You'll 
Have to Sing an Irish Song.” It ap- 
pears on the back of her Columbia 
record of “Just Plain Folks*” which 
she also recorded for Victor and Edi- 
son. 

This dialect ditty, written by Jack 
Norworth and Albert Von Tilzer, was 
used in “The Follies of 1908.” The 
singer tells of how she rebukes a 
“Dootehman” who serenades her with 
“Die Wacht am Rhein” when she 


wants to hear “The Wearin’ o’ the 
Green.” 

Following “You'll Have to Sing an 
Irish Song,” Ada resurrected one of 
the first numbers she recorded for 
Edison cylinders* another Negro dia- 
lect composition, “You Ain’t Half the 
Man I Thought You Was.” which had 
been issued in May, 1905. The comedy 
in this song, with such lines as “take 
back your cheap beef stew,” was 
rather crude, but it brought a laugh. 
Then the curtain came down and the 
concert was over! 

That curtain, however, may have 
been lowered prematurely, because in 
a few moments it came up again, and 
Miss Loomis was seen on the stage 
with some music in her hand and 
peering with what seemed a near- 
sighted gaze, at the audience. But by 
this time everybody was leaving. 

I remember hearing the postmaster 
ask the grammar school principal: 
“Well, what did you think of Ada’s 
last song?” Mrs. Pruner laughed, but 
I didn’t catch her comment. I still had 
my headache and still felt depressed. 

On the outside I ran into another boy 
who was a recorded music enthusiast. 
He began lamenting that he had to 
get up early the next morning to go 
to school, but when I asked him what 
he thought of “the show,” he said : 
“Oh, it was pretty good, I guess! But, 
and here his face brightened, oh boy! 
how good it would have been if they 
had just brought Billy Murray along!” 

V. A Startling Discovery 

Looking back, it seems to me that 
Ada Jones' part of the concert was 
too short and poorly chosen. Probably 
none of the five songs she used was 
well-known to a majority of the hear- 
ers. Three never had any real popu- 
larity and were forgotten almost en- 
tirely. “Just Plain Folks” was known 
mostly to users of Edison cylinder 
machines, and “Oh Lawdv!” to Edi- 
son disc and cylinder record buyers. 

Why didn’t she use a solo version 
of her latest recording “When Francis 
Dances With Me?” It was then a 
very popular song. And why did she 
not include some of the real hits, such 
as “Be My Little Baby Bumble Bee,” 
which she had sung wibh Billy Mur- 
ray? Why not “Waiting at the 
Church?” This had been one of her 
most popular solos. But perhaps its 
theme was considered too similar to 
that of “Oh Lawdy!” which had the 
line, “His brid'e was waiting at the 
church.” 

For two or three weeks I was haunt- 
ed by Ada Jones’ version of “Oh Law- 
dy!” and dreamed one night of hear- 
ing an Edison disc machine play it. 
(I had found it listed in an Edison 
cylinder catalog, so assumed it was 
also on the disc.) I even heard, in my 
sleep, a click as the reproducer passed 
over the line “and -lay him on his 
bier.” 

Then, one morning I met Neal 
Wright, who lived near me, as he was 
going to work. I told him I had read 
so much about Edison tone tests that 
I had a great desire to hear a New 
Edison Diamond Disc phonograph. 
“But.” I admitted, “I haven't got the 
money to buy one.” 


Neal laughed good-naturedly. “Well, 
some day,” he said, “you will be able 
to buy one and we'd like to sell it to 
you. Come along with me. I’ll show 
you how to run the machine and you 
can play all you like.” 

As we were walking along, he said : ”1 
saw you at the Ada Jones’ concert. Did 
you remember that ‘Ebecaneezer’ piece 
she sang when she put her hand up 
before her face? Mr. Fisher's got a 
record of that and I want you to hear 
it so you can judge for yourself how 
much it sounds like Ada.” 

That really excited me. 

In the jewelry store Neal put on a 
record. It was “All By Myself,” sung 
by Helen Clark, and I realized I never 
before had heard a phonograph with 
such a completely natural, human 
tone. He played “Anything is Nice If 
It Comes From Dixieland,” by the 
Premier (American) Quartet, and I 
was amazed to find I could under- 
stand every word with no trouble. 

I had a Victor record of that song 
by the same Quartet, but although I 
had played it hundreds of times there 
were parts I never had been able to 
make out. One part that had puzzled 
me turned out to be; “Just thank old 
Carolina — that’s where Bull Durham 
grows.” 

I was disappointed, however, be- 
cause of the bad surfaces of some of 
the records. I had imagined the Edi- 
son had no “scratch” at all. “Mr. Fish- 
er,” I said, “how can they give those 
tone tests with so much scratching 
noise?” 

“J. K.” laughed. “All the sound but 
the music drops out before it reaches 
the audience,” he said. “Walk up to- 
ward the front of the store and you’ll 
find you can’t hear any scratch.” 

I did as he suggested and found it 
was true. The scratch soon ceased to 
be audible. Standing near the machine 
the “scratch” might be severe, but, 
unlike the surface noise of lateral cut 
records, it had little carrying power. 

We found the record of “Oh Law- 
dy!” and I realized as soon as it be- 
gan that I was hearing the unadulter- 
ated living- voice of Ada Jones. “Walk 
around the corner,” Neal said, “and 
see if you possibly could tell without 
first knowing, that Ada Jones herself 
is not singing.” 

I went around the corner and, out 
of sight of the phonograph. My ears 
wouldn’t have known I wasn’t listen- 
ing to the woman herself, even when 
she did the bit of placing her hand 
before her mouth and half-whisper- 
ing, “‘Twas a razor!” 

That morning changed me from the 
V i c t r o 1 a zealot, which I had been 
previously, into an even more ardent 
New Edison advocate. About a year 
later I earned enough money at part 
time jobs to buy a second-hand Chalet 
table model and felt I now belonged 
to the musical aristocracy. 

But the most memorable thing about 
that long-ago morning was my pick- 
ing up an Edison record catalog and 
making a breath taking discovery. A 
section at the back contained photos 
of artists, and while I was turning 
casually through I came upon a pic- 
ture of three young women who were 
called The Dann Trio. 
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One held a cornet, but it was the 
other two who riveted my attention. 
For there, smilingly clutching her vio- 
lin, stood Beth Hamilton, and in the 
center was the soprano-pianist, Mabel 
Loomis! There was no possible mis- 
taking those girls, whom I had seen 
less than a month before. The veri- 
table Miss Hamilton and Miss Loomis 
stood revealed! 

Only one record by the Dann Trio 
was listed in the catalog, and I won- 
dered for many, many years how it 
happened that the violinist and pianist 
detached themselves from the cornet 
player and went “small -timing” with 
Ada Jones. Then, in 1958, Milford 
Fargo wrote me he had come upon a 
picture of the trio in the Edison lab- 
oratory, and the name of the comet 
player was given as M. Felice Dann. 

But what stumped me was his fur- 
ther statement that the pianist was 
Blanche L. Dann and the violinist was 
Bosalynd J. Davis! How could this 
be when I knew by the evidence of 


my eyes that they were the women 
who had been with Ada Jones as 
Mabel Loomis and Beth Hamilton? 

The only solution seemed, and seems, 
to be that the ladies wished to safe- 
guard their reputation in the field of 
serious music and did not want to be 
associated under their own names with 
the popular type of composition in 
which Ada Jones specialized. 

Perhaps, I thought, since Blanche 
Dann's middle initial was L., her mid- 
dle name might be Loomis. Could her 
mother, I wondered, have been Mabel 
Loomis before marriage, and had 
Ada's Mabel Loomis “borrowed" the 
mother's maiden name? Under the 
assumed name, if i t was assumed, 
Ada's Mabel Loomis “borrowed” the 
Loomis. Could that H stand for Ham- 
ilton and indicate a kinship between 
her and Rosalynd Davis? Was Eosa- 
lynd's mother a Hamilton? Miss Dav- 
is, by the way, made an Edison disc 
of “The Swan,” the number she had 
used for an encore in Marion. I have 


it and can hear her playing as she did 
that night so many years ago. 

These are questions to which I still 
don't have the answers, but when I 
began making notes for this article 
I wrote to the Edison National His- 
toric Site, formerly the Edison Lab- 
oratory, asked for any information 
the Edison files contained on the 
Dann Trio, and requested that I be 
supplied with a copy of their picture. 
It is reproduced with this article. The 
assistant archivist, Mrs. Leah S. Burt 
replied: 

". . . We have only one copy of an 
approximately 5x7 sepia print of the Dann 
Trio, labelled: in memory of an Edison 
Tone -Test Recital, Blanche L, Dann, M. 
Felice Dann, and Rosalynd J. Davis’." 

Mrs. Burt quoted an entry in the 
Edison talent card file dated Novem- 
ber 26, 1919, which said': “Dann Trio, 
The — Cornet, Violin, Piano. With mel- 
low tones, plaintive, these sound very 
good." On December 5, 1919, the trio 
recorded “Extase — Reverie" and “Bal- 
let Egyptian No. 3.” Both sides soon 
were approved by Mr. Edison and is- 
sued on Diamond Disc 80525, which 
came out sometime in 1921. 

On the next day, Felice Dann play- 
ed “The Lost Chord" and “0 Dry 
Those Tears," which was assigned to 
number 80526. I have a copy, but this 
record never appeared in an Edison 
catalog and must have been reserved 
for tone-test use. Seemingly, the trio, 
of which Blanche Dann/Mabel Loomis, 
appears to have been manager, must 
have done considerable “tone testing.” 

Bosalynd Davis, on December 8, 
played “Le Cygne" and “Melodie," by 
Bud'olf Friml. This was passed, given 
the number 80527, and issued in 1921. 
December 5, 1919, was a Friday; 6, 
Saturday, and 8, Monday, so the trio's 
recording engagement was spread over 
a period of four days. 

On April 18, 1921, the trio recorded 
two more numbers — Ethelbert Nevin's 
“Venetian Love Song" and “Love 
Song," by A. Flegier. The disc re- 
ceived the number 80660, but was giv- 
en no catalog listing. It also must 
have been meant only for tone-test use, 
but there probably are a few press- 
ings still to be found. 

And that is all I have been able to 
find out about the ladies who consti- 
tuted the Dann Trio. I hope they are 
all living and happy, but there is no 
way to stay bhe inexorable pace of 
time and if they have survived they 
must be well into their 70s just as 
there probably are only a handful of 
persons still living who heard the Ada 
Jones concert as “grown-ups.” I prob- 
ably am the only member of the audi- 
ence still retaining a clear recollection 
of that night's proceedings, and I was 
a long way from being old enough to 
vote. 

A few weeks after my introduction 
to J. K. Fisher's New Edison, “Gene" 
White, a young fellow, now dead, who 
had a local reputation as a skilled 
violinist, invited me to call at his home 
and hear the HepplewJhite New Edi- 
son he had bought recently. My broth- 
er Chad went along, for his initial 
hearing of an Edison, and was en- 
tranced by the first record Gene 
played. 
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Naturally, it was the biggest selling 
Edison disc — Mr. Edison's favorite 
song, “I'll Take You Home Again, 
Kathleen," sung by Walter Van Brunt 
and chorus. Drawing a deep breath 
at its conclusion, little Chad said: “I 
never heard a phonograph sound nat- 
ural like that before!" 

During the course of the impromptu 
“concert," Gene remarked to me: “I 
saw you the night Ada Jones was in 
town. And, by the way, Mr. Fisher 
got a telegram today from the Edison 
headquarters in New Jersey. It said 
Ada Jones had died, yesterday or to- 
day, in a hospital in North Carolina." 

I was shocked at the news, which 
proved to be true. Milford Fargo 
has quoted Rosina Mackie, the house- 
keeper, as saying Ada was reluctant 
to begin the concert tour. 

Ada had remarked wistfully: “Ev- 
erything looks so pretty here I hate 
to go.” No doubt though, she pictured 
herself returning home to Huntington 
Station after a few months and didn't 
suspect that her life story, which had 
begun in Oldham, England, was about 
to end in Rocky Mount, N.C. 

I wish she could have known that 
the boy at whom she directed a warm, 
blue- eyed smile when she saw him 
buying a ticket to that night's enter- 
tainment would live to write, so many 
years later, this eye-witness account 
of what was said, sung, and done 
when she, “Beth Hamilton," “Mabel 
Loomis," and W. J. Armstrong, ap- 
peared before the residents of Marion, 
Va., in the historic old Court Square 
Theatre ! 

— o — 

HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 46) 

well. In 1960 she began to grow weak- 
er and had to give up rehearsing 
“Lalcme" for the Opera-Comique. The 
inexorable killer was claiming its vic- 
tim, and on December 10, 1960, a 
bright star of the French opera drew 
her last breath. Mado Robin was then 
only 41 years old. 

Robin recorded excerpts from “La 
Traviata" for Pathe-Marconi on DTX 
30189. It was her fond dream to sing 
Violetta on the stage. Alas, this never 
was to be realized. 
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MATHEW NOWAJEWSKI 
P.O. Box 1364 Stuart, Fla. 33491 

Six sLerUng silver ( hallmarked ) fish knives 
and forks. Fancy scrolling on silver. Ivory 
handles (heat cracks). Looks like fancy 
“M” on handles, §65. 

Men's Masonic ring 14 kt. gold, old, dia- 
mond. About size 10 !£. §37. 

Ladies Waltham watch, 14 kt. gold filled with 
expandable band, stainless back. §40. 

12 " tall, very old, attractive brass candle- 
sticks, 3 branch. §65 pair. 

6 " tail Wedgwood, England blue -pitcher, white 
classical figures. Very attractive. IV 2 " hair- 
line crack from top, small amount of lacing 
missing, so $35. 

8 Toby jugs, 2" - 214" tall. Royal Doulton, 
England, §12 each. 

Light green with medium green wavy lines 
enamelled tea pot, over 75 yrs. old. 6 V&" 
tall, 9" wide from end spout. Few small 
wear chips, otherwise very good cond. §25. 

10 cups and saucers, Royal Dover Bone China, 
made In England. Each different floral de- 
sign, gold trim. Perfect. Not antique. $4.75 
each set. 

Postage extra. SASE please, jcp 


WHIRLIGIG ANTIQUES 
P.O. Box 834 
Austin, Tex. 78767 

Mall Order Only 

SILVER 

1. Sterling and mother-of-pearl rattle and 
teether, 4" long. Sterling bear with out- 
stretched arms holds the two sterling bells. 
Mother-of-pearl engraved “Del" in black, 
which could easily be removed. §32.50. 

2. Another mother-of-pearl and silver tooth- 
er, 2Vz". This one has silver whistle en- 
graved “Charlie. ” $12.60. 

3. Southern coin silver fiddle-shaped teaspoon 
w. turned down handle, engraved “AH.’’ 
Mint. S, Wheritt, Richmond, Ca., c. 1S60. 
§ 11 . 

4. Pair 5" stemmed goblets marked “Ster- 
ling,’’ A. C.” with crude engraved de- 
signs but. beautifully monogrammed, one 
“MS,” oLhcr “J.S.” §28 pr. 

5. Am. coin silver goblet (7" h., 314 ." d.), 
marked “Pure Coin ” only. Grapes and 
leaves decor. Engraved “M. W. Tiffany.” 
$175. 

6 . Round sterl. dessert basket (no liner) 8 V 2 " 
d.. 10 " t. w. hdt“. raised, the skies pierced 
in a lattice design w. raised flowers. Swags 
of leaves at top frame beautifully embossed 
cherubs, birds, and flowers. Openwork 
swing handle & on 4 heavy foliate sup- 
ports w, scroll terminals. French Import 
mark on base for 1893. A magnificent 
piece! §125. 

ROOKWOOD 

7. A. 6 VI" ovoid vase w. straight rim, 

1944. Light mustard color w. linear flow- 
ers and raised leaves around side, §36. B. 
6 iV' vase, 1928, straight sides w. flared 
foot. Matte glaze shading from pink at 
bottom to dusky rose at top, §36. C. 4" 
tall, squat 5" d., 1931. Beautifully mot- 
tled dark blue-green matte glaze, §30. 

PRIMITIVES 

8 . A. Tin butter skimmer w. holes in dia- 
mond shape. Slight unimp. tear on one 
side, §3.50 B. Small (9" d., 5" h.) wire 
egg basket w. handle; fine cond., S7.50. 

C. 3- pc. round tin box sifter 7" diam., 4" 
h. w. lift out sifter In center. Close box, 
turn upside down, clean, etc.; an ingen- 
ious and practical item. Cine cond., §17.50. 

D. Early, heavy tin easel grater ( 6 " w., 
S 1 ^" h.) w. iron arm. Hand-punched. Un- 
usual piece for fine collection, §32.50. E. 
Art nouveau cut tin table newspaper stand 
w. swlng-out support. Silhouette of hoy w. 
paper alofL, lightning flash cut in paper. 
Word 1 ‘ Paper’ ’ cu t out near bottom w. 2 
stars, §22.50. 

9. A. Heavy cast iron lady's hightop shoo 
( 6 6 " h.) w. green paint, worn In spots. 
Counter or window display piece w. im- 
pressed company’s name partly hidden by 
paint, §32.50. B. Cast iron match holder 
2 " w.. G *<•" 1 .) in shape of lady’s slipper. 
$9.95. 

10. Late 19th c?nlury wooden advertising box 
(I3 1 /a"x9 , /<i"x3") w. pull out drawer for 
Mitchell's Kidney Plasters, Lowen, Mass. 
Orlg. paper lables on top, back and inside. 
Box and drawer dovetailed. Small piece 
missing from one side., §27.50. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

11. A truly outstanding example of Mason’s 
Patent Ironstone. Large ( 1 6" w, 22" 1. ) 
platter w. deep blue dragons and other 
oriental designs front and back. Deep well. 
Rim support high on base. Mint con- 
dition. §97.50. 

12. Beautiful 9 >4" unmarked Chamberlain Wor- 
cester mythical beast plate. Red beast in 
center circle, remainder of plate heavily 
decorated In green, red, and blue. $75. 

13. Unmkd. Staffordshire mug 6 " h.. 4>V' d.. 
graycd-blue w. cream handle, bottom, & 
inside. Narrow black and cream checkered 
bands around top and bottom. Worn red, 
gold, and black overglaze decor. Mono- 
gram “GEB” and dated 1791. No im- 
portance spider web line inside only. §175, 

14. Most unusual brass and iron cylindrical 
spice grinder w. folding removable crank 
on top; 12" h., 2" d. Beautifully punched 
oriental design over all. §36. 

Return privileges within 6 days if not satis- 
fied. Trans, and ins. extra; excess refunded. 

SASE for replies or check return. Photos $1, 

refunded with purchase only. 
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Send for the books 
Shat show you how to: 

— SPOT ANTIQUE BARGAINS 
IN SECOND-HAND SHOPS 
—BUILD COLLECTIONS 
—FIND "NEW" ANTIQUES 
—SELL AT A PROFIT 

1. HOW TO INVEST IN 
BEAUTIFUL THINGS 
WITHOUT BEING 

A MILLIONAIRE 

ELAINE CANNEL $6.95 

2. LOOKING IN JUNK 
SHOPS 

JOHN BEDFORD 

Illustrated $3.95 

3. RESTORING JUNK 

SUZANNE BEEDELL 

Illustrated $3.95 

4 STILL LOOKING FOR 
JUNK 

JOHN BEDFORD 

Illustrated $3.95 

5. MORE LOOKING IN 
JUNK SHOPS 

JOHN BEDFORD 

Illustrated $3.95 

6. THE COLLECTING MAN 

JOHN BEDFORD 

Illustrated $5.95 

7. HOW TO COLLECT 
THE “NEW” ANTIQUES 
ANN KILBORN COLE 

Illustrated $5.95 

8. HOW TO SELL YOUR 
ANTIQUES AT A PROFIT 
ANN KILBORN COLE 

Illustrated $4.50 

9. ANTIQUES: How to Identi- 
fy. Buy, Sell, Refinish, and 
Care for Them 

ANN KILBORN COLE 

Illustrated $5.95 

10. THE BEGINNING ANTIQUE 
COLLECTOR’S 
HANDBOOK 

ANN KILBORN COLE 

Illustrated $5.95 

» MONEY-BACK COUPON 1 

j DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 

| 750 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017 i 
Please send me at once, postpaid, the 
books whose numbers I have circled I 
I below. If not completely satisfied I j 
| may return any book or books, within i 
j 10 days for a complete refund. * 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

I T enclose $ 

□ check □ money order 

Name | 

| Address 

j City | 

| State Zip . 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 



MORE ABOUT BASEBALL 
RECORDINGS AND THE NATIONAL 
BASEBALL MUSEUM 


This article, like its forerunner in 
December , is dedicated to Walter Jen- 
kins , of Rose Hill , Va. 

I. An Unexpected Sequel 

When I wrote an article about base- 
ball recordings for the December, 1971, 
HOBBIES, I had no idea that a few 
months later I would be preparing a 
sequel to appear as near as possible 
to the opening of the major league’s 
new season. The original survey, how- 
ever, received such an enthusiastic re- 
sponse and brought so many remind- 
ers of songs I had overlooked or hadn’t 
known about, that a follow-up seems 
necessary. 

But the most important factor in 
persuading me to write a supplement- 
ary article was the acclaim with which 
the first was greeted at the National 
Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum 
in Cooperstown, N.Y. Also I received 
a request by Ken Smith, the Museum 
director, for me to issue an appeal to 
record collectors either to contribute 
original recordings about baseball to 
the Institution or to supply taped 
copies. Mr. Smith says the Museum 
will be glad to pay transportation 
charges and taping costs for any one 
obliging enough to supply recorded 
material. 

Ken Smith has provided the photo- 
graphs of the combined Museum and 
Hall of Fame, shown with this article. 
Farther along, I shall quote exten- 
sively from his initial letter to me. 
First, however, I want to comment on 
some of the baseball “fan mail” from 
record collectors. 

Before I begin to quote, it will be 
well to mention that shortly after my 
intendedly exhaustive survey was pub- 
lished I discovered I had overlooked 
Zonophone double-faced record No. 
5 6 4 4, “Hurrah for Our Baseball 
Team!” This record was made in 
1910, a few' months prior to his death, 
by “Fred Lambert,” who was Frank 
C. Stanley. I have never heard this 
disc. The other side, by the same 
artist, was “Mary, You’re a Big Girl 
Now'.” 

Then, at around 2 o'clock one morn- 
ing, I roused from near-sleep to sit 
up in bed and say to myself: “I be- 
lieve there’s something about baseball 
in that worn-out old Edison Amberol 
cylinder of 'Summer Days.’ ” I stayed 
awake a long time, itching to get up 
and play the record and see if my 
trance-like impression was correct, but 
that would mean going to another 
room and disturbing my cats, “Twis- 
ty” and Lucky Jim, who were sleeping 
near by. 

By a great effort I postponed hear- 


By JIM WALSH 

ing the record until the next morn- 
ing, but when I did, I was rewarded. 
The song was sung by Billy Murray 
and a male quartet in which the basso 
voice of Bill Hooley was unmistakable. 
By straining* hard I could detect that 
the second chorus of the battei'ed wax 
cylinder, made in 1911, dealt with 
“the national pastime.” 

The chorus begins, “Summer days, 
those good old summer days — time for 
baseball weather — see them get to- 
gether!” The chorus ends: “Gee. I’m 
always itching to see Matty pitching, 
in those summer days.” 

“Matty,” of course, was Christy 
Mathewson, the fabled New York Gi- 
ant hurler, w'hose photo was printed 
in the December HOBBIES. Anyway, 
just as Billy, or the song writers, had 
itched to see Matty pitching, so I had 
itched to play the record and confirm 
my suspicions. 

Murray and the American Quartet 
also recorded “Summer Days” on Vic- 
tor No. 16979, but that is one of the 
two Victor records by the Quartet 
which I never have found — No. 16787, 
“Stop That Rag! — Keep on Playing, 
Honey!” A 1910 Irving Berlin song, 
is the other. 

I don’t know whether or not the 
Victor version contains the baseball 
reference, though I imagine it does. 
Billy also sang it as a solo on Zono- 
phone No. 5759, coupled with “I Fell 
Off The Water Wagon!” But the 
baseball chorus is not included. 

I was surprised to find I had a Col- 
umbia record, No. A1033. of “Summer 


Days” sung by the sweet-voiced so- 
prano Edith Chapman and the even 
sweeter- voiced tenor Henrv Bnw, and 
combined with “Any Girl Looks Good 
in Summer,” by the Columbia Quartet. 
I imagined that in a male and female 
duet the baseball part would be omit- 
ted, but was wrong. 

In fact, to fill out the record, Miss 
Chapman and Mr. Burr sing it twice. 
It is amusing to hear Burr’s culti- 
vated voice proclaiming that “gee, 
'he’s’ always itching to see Mat-tee 
pitching!” The record is attractive, 
but lacks some of the zip of the Edi- 
son by “Murray and Chorus” — other- 
wise the Premier Quartet. 

II. Letters from Readers 

One of the first letters I received 
was from Frank Johnson of Chicago. 
He reminded me I should have in- 
cluded the records of “Eleven More 
Months and Ten More Days,” which 
Vernon Dalhart made for Columbia 
and other companies. The Columbia 
was under the name of A1 Craver. 

I have been familiar with that song, 
written by the noted recoi'ding ar- 
tists — Arthur Fields and Fred Hall, 
ever since it came out in 1929. My 
overlooking it was inexcusable since 
I had included another Columbia Dal- 
hart record, “The Bully Song,” in 
which the baseball reference was much 
les9 obvious. 

Anyway, one stanza of Columbia, 
No. 15572-D purportedly sung by a 
prison inmate, goes: 
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BALL AND BAT ENTHUSIASTS. Members of the Eight Famous Victor Artists used 
to engage in impromptu baseball games when they were traveling between concert 
dates. In this picture, reproduced from the January, 1919, Voice of the Victor, some 
of the troupe are shown enjoying a day's outing as guests of T. B. Windsor, Victor 
dealer at Tarentum, Pa. 

The first man to the left, standing, is Albert Campbell. Beside him, Henry Burr 
holds a bat. The large man, with the catcher's mitt, at the extreme right, is probably 
Arthur Collins. The first seated man is Fred Van Eps and next to him is John H. 
Meyer. The other men are probably Windsor and his employees. 


‘‘Now, we play baseball once a week 
And you should see the score. 

Ev’ry player steals a base — 

They’ve stolen things before. 

There’s lots of folks would like to come 
And see us when we play, 

But they've built a wall around the place 
To keep the crowd away!" 

I am grateful to Frank Johnson for 
recalling the song to my attention. 
But when an article is written largely 
from memory it's impossible to keep 
f r o m overlooking some things the 
writer knows well enough. 

From a historical point of view, 
perhaps it is worth recalling that in 
1929 it was permissible to write com- 
edy songs about prisons and prisoners. 
Today, if this were done, the writers 
might feel disapproval of some “lib- 
erals” in the country. 

I received an informative letter from 
an old friend of HOBBIES readers, 
Allen G. Debus, of Deerfield. 111. He 
wrote: 

"I thoroughly enjoyed the baseball ex- 
cursion this month— and it was nice also 
to see Ray Cox smiling at me in the 
back pages. I had a feeling that you 


would reproduce that picture some time. 

"Let me add one oddball piece of base- 
balliana to your list. In 1952 Golden Rec- 
ords released a 7-inch children’s record 
(78RPM) (No. sRl07), sung by the base- 
ball stars of the day. On one side is 'Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game' and the other 
is the less well known 'The Umpire,’ by 
Loeb. The Quartet is made up of Phil 
Rizzuto, Tommy Heinrich, Ralph Branca, 
and Roy Campanella. It is a rather in- 
teresting item and it came in a very 
colorful special envelope at the rather 
high price (for this type of record) of 
35 cents. 

"I have the electric De Wolf Hopper (of 
‘Casey at the Bat.’) I doubt whether you 
would like it. Personally, I rather enjoy 
the way he hams it up.’’* 

The statement in the December arti- 
cle that I had neve r heard 1 Hop- 
per's electric recording of “Casey” 
brought an appreciated letter from 
Irving Rotman of Elkins Park, Pa. 
Mr. Potman said: 

"Bear Mr. Walsh: Please accept the 
enclosed record as a gift . . . Ton men- 
tioned that you had never heard the 
electrical version of 'Casey at the Bat,’ 
and I recalled having it stored away in 
the accumulations that I occasionally 
come by in hunting out my own interest, 


opera, I hope it will be an addition to 
your collection." 

I am sony to say this story has a 
sad ending. Although Mr. Potman did 
some of the most careful packing I 
ever have seen, when I removed the 
beautifully clean, virtually unplayed 
disc it had been broken into two ap- 
proximately equal parts. 

Since 'then, .though, I have come 
across a Victor long-play record. No. 
1112, called “The Old Curiosity Shop” 
— a title probably .taken from Charles 
Dickens' novel. At the end of one 
side Hopper's “Casey” is reproduced, 
but the LP does not contain the other 
side of the 78 rpm, “O'Toole's Touch- 
down,” which I believe is in the same 
rhyming scheme as “Casey." 

Perhaps Hopper “hams” the elec- 
trical version a little less unmercifully 
than he did the acoustic. But there is 
not much difference. It still is ex- 
aggerated so wildly I think that, as 
Allen Debus guessed, I don't like it. 

I felt like kicking myself when I 
received the following letter from 
Charles A. Riddell, Jr., of Redwood 
City, Calif.: 

"Dear Mr. Walsb: I have just finished 
reading your latest article in HOBBIES 
magazine, about Baseball Recordings. Al- 
though I enjoyed it very much, I was 
surprised to find my favorite baseball 
recording had been omitted. It is acous- 
tical Columbia record No. A2092, titled 
‘The Baseball Game,’ recorded by Joe 
Weber and Lew Fields. I believe that 
this double-sided record must have been 
recorded around 1912 when Weber and 
Fields were reunited in a show called 
'Hokey Pokey.' This was their first time 
together (and last, except for a film in 
1932) since their separation in 1903. Any- 
way, I was wondering if you had any 
knowledge of this recording. The other 
side ... is titled ‘The Marriage Market 
Scene,' also by Weber and Fields. 

I wrote to Mr. Riddell that while I 
was making notes for the article I 
had a bothersome feeling that Weber 
and Fields had recorded something 
aoout baseball, but I also way think- 
ing that all the Columbias by this 
pair of dialecticians were issued around 
1912-13. When I found no title about 
baseball in the 1913 and 1914 Colum- 
bia catalog’s I decided my memory had 
tricked me. 

But I should have kept looking until 
I came to the record supplement for 
December, 1916. In this “The Base- 
Ball Game” is listed, accompanied by 
a picture showing Weber and Fields 
talking into a recording horn. 

Like Mr. Riddell, I suspected the 

(Continued on page 48) 


MUSICAL ANTIQUE BOOKS 


INTERESTING stories, pictures and research 
about restored musical antiques, in 52-page book. 
$1.25 postpaid from — The Musical Museum, 
Dcansboro, N.Y. d6407 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Complete, repair service, cylinders, re- 
pinned, combs repaired and tuned, all 
work guaranteed. 

Large Stock of Finest 
Instruments For Sale 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 

Phone: (914) PE 8-1506 


Music Hexes 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

disc was made about 1912, but was 
held over for later issue, A check of 
the serial numbers of Columbia mas- 
ters, however, does not confirm this 
supposition. The serial numbers of 
A2092 were 46879 and 46834, respec- 
tively. 

During 1912, Columbia used num- 
bers in the 19000's for a while, then 
inexplicably jumped to the 38000's. 
(Probably the numbers in between 
had been reserved for foreign record- 
ings.) On the other hand, by the time 
1916 was reached the domestic serial 
numbers were in the 46000's, just as 
the two Weber and Fields offerings 
are. This makes it appear that the 
legendary pair was persuaded to get 
together and make a special recording 
in 1916 even if the two no longer 
were appearing publicly together. 

III. “Old Pete" Gets Mentioned 

Fred Harrington of Traverse City, 
Mich., sent me a taped copy of Ed- 
ward Meeker’s 1908 Edison cylindei*, 
“Take Me Out To The Ball 'Game." 
However, a rep a inn an has been try- 
ing, without success, to get my re- 
eozxler back to working order for more 
than a year, so I have not yet heard 
the tape. Though I haven't. I asked 
Mr. Harrington to copy this and any 
other baseball records he has for Ken 
Smith, and I am sure he will be glad 
to oblige. 

One of the most interesting base- 
ball records I knew about, but forgot 
-to mention, was brought to my mem- 


ory by David Kemp, of Shinglehouse, 
Pa, Dave, who is an old friend of 

mine, wrote: 

**. . . There is a good specialty put 
together by L-toberL Hood Bowers, and 
the Columbia Band is directed by Mm 
lo perform it on bo Lb sides of Columbia 
A293G . . . One side is titled, ‘Fourth of 

Julv. 1SSG’ and the other is ‘Fourth of 

July, 1920/ (The first side) is full of 

patriotic music, and a speaker comes on 
lo give us part of the Gettysburg- Ad- 
dress, after he says, ’Fellow citizens, on 
this anniversary of that glorious day 
when oiu- forefathers proclaimed freedom 
for this beloved United States, what is 
more fitting than a quotation from the 
words of the immortal Lincoln?’ Then 
there is a three-gun salute and the band 
plays ‘America,’ ending in another gun 
shot. The other side is full of jajaz and 
ragtime, even in the playing of ‘Colum- 
bia the Gem of the Ocean. ’ and a rather 
croaking voice of an announcer says: 
‘Ladies and gentlemen, batteries for to- 
day’s game, for New York: Bonds and 
McCarty: for Chicago, Alexander and 
Ki liefer/ Then there is a march during 
which the spectators cheer os the game 
is played, then the sound of a train, and 
‘Columbia* jazzed up.” 

Dave admitted he wasn't sure how 
the players’ names were spelled, so 
I'm sure he won't mind my pointing 
out that the Giant pitcher was Barnes, 
not Bonds. His full name was Jesse 
Lawrence Barnes, and the New York 
catcher was George Lewis (Lew) Mc- 
Carty. 

Neither of these players is remem- 
bered especially well today, but that 
is not true of the Chicago battery of 
Grover Cleveland Alexander and Wil- 
liam Lavier (Reindeer) Ki liefer. The 
record surprised me by being histor- 
ically accurate. If I bad been asked 
I should have said that “Old Pete” 
Alexander, whose picture is shown 
with this article, and “Reindeer Bill" 


Killefer both were playing for the 
Philadelphia Phillies in 1920, but, ac- 
tually, as the record has n’t, they 
had travelled to the Chicago Cubs. 

(While I was writing this article 
it occurred to me that I had a two- 
volume set of records of historical in- 
terest, issued by Columbia under the 
number, MM88-, and called “I Can 
Hear It Now," with Edward R. Mur- 
row as narrator. I suspected a base- 
ball item or two might be included). 

I was right. There are the sounds, 
taken from radio broadcasts, of Babe 
Ruth and Lon Gehrig saying farewell 
to the sport in which they had stan*ed. 
I believe these 78 rpm albums later 
were issued in long-play foi-m. 

Burns Kattenberg, of Boston, whom 
I never have met, but who became a 
friend of mine by correspondence in 
the long-gone days when I still was 
living in Marion, Va., wrote to tell 
me he has Actuelle needle-cut record 
No. 022443, in which “Babe" Ruth 
gives his “Home Run Story." The 
other side, as Burns points out, is “a 
nondescript fox trot, 'Abadele,’ by Du- 
ane Sawyer's Novelty Orchestra." 

Strangely, my Boston friend over- 
looked the fact .that the December ar- 
ticle discussed this record in consider- 
able detail, but mentioned it as issued 
under Path6's Perfect label. I don't 
think it appeared on a Pa the sapphire 
ball disc. 

Burns says too that in 1961 he pre- 
sented the Baseball Hall of Fame with 
two RCA Victor records, “How to 
Play Baseball," by Joe E. Brown. 
Burns mentioned also some fairly 
modern records with which I am un- 
familiar, PV-800 through 803. 

In these Ralph Kiner describes ef- 
fective ways of hitting; Phil Rizzuto 
tells how to bunt; “Yogi" Berra talks 
on catching, and Bob Feller on pitch- 
ing. This series appears in a catalog 
dated July, 1962. 

C. A. Ackart of Philadelphia offer- 
ed to send me a 45 rpm record 1 of “Did 
You See Jackie Robinson Hit That 
Ball?" by Count Basie’s Orchestra. 
However, I have a 78 of this number 
somewhere, so I asked him to mail his 
copy to Ken Smith at Coopers town, 
and he graciously has done so. 

One correspondent said he believed 
the famous Abbott and Costello com- 
edy sketch, “Who's On Second?" ap- 
peared on a long-play, but I was not 
attempting to cover that era in my 
article. Finally, A. J. Franck, who 
now lives in Media, Pa., but who used 
to operate the International Records 
Agency at Richmond Hill, N.Y., wrote 
to offer me a copy of “A Brooklyn 
Baseball Fan," by Phil Foster. I 
gratefully accepted and asked Mr. 
Franck to send a tape of the number 
to Ken Smith. 

A1 Franck is the first record col- 
lector with whom I ever corresponded. 
In his days of record importing he 
used to give me slightly 5mpez*fect 
discs he received from all parts of the 
world. Now he has sent me a record 
made in Iceland along with the Dodg- 
ers fan “platter!” 

“A Brooklyn Baseball Fan" is a 7- 
inch -Coral 45rpm record, No. 9-61200, 

(Continued on page 52) 



GRAND SLAM PITCHER. Dave McNally, Baltimore Orioles hurler (center) hit a home 
run with bases full into the left field bleachers, seen in the Memorial Stadium back- 
ground, on October 13, 1970. The next day McNally presented the ball to the Base* 
ball Hall of Fame, H e is shown here with Ed Stack, Hall of Fame secretary, and Ken 
Smith, its director. 
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"OLD PETE". Grover Cleveland Alexander, 
one of baseball's greatest pitchers, gets 
prominent mention in a record made in 1920. 


Phil Foster, who is called "Brooklyn’s 
Ambassador to the U.S.A.,” gives a 
highly laughable impersonation of a 
typical Dodger addict of the days 
when there still was a National 
League team in Brooklyn, and a cho- 
rus of supposed "bleacherbums” howls 
its way through part of "Take Me 
Out to the Ball Game,” which is heard 
in instrumental form throughout the 
disc. 

Pitcher Carl Erskine also receives 
considerable publicity. The other side, 
"Kids On the Corner,” is by Foster 
and introduces the same weird chorus 
singing "That Old Gang of Mine.” 

IV. Praise from the Baseball 
Hall of Fame 

The crowning moment in my base- 
ball correspondence came when I re- 
ceived . a three-page letter from Ken 
Smith, who, as I have mentioned, is 
director of the National Baseball Hall 
of Fame and Museum, at Coopers- 
town, 70 miles west of Albany. Smith’s 
attention had been called to the ar- 
ticle. 

He wrote to say the Museum would 
be delighted to have HOBBIES read- 
ers and other collectors present gifts 
of original recordings or taped dub- 
bings, as well as sheet music and any 
other items of baseball interest. With 
Mr. Smith’s permission, I am quoting 
the greater part of his letter: 

. . HOBBIES is an absorbing pub- 
ication, replete with information and at- 
tractive writing, advertisements and pic- 
tures . . . Indeed you must be the world 
champion authority in the recording field. 
The magazine and your biography are 
being placed in the National Baseball 
Library here, part of the Baseball Hall 
of Fame. 


“The Museum does have a collection of 
sheet music and recordings, but limited. 
I would be delighted if it could be worked 
out for recordings to be sent to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame. Of course they 
would be protected and catalogued with 
Immaculate care. I would like to work 
with somebody in taping old records, in 
eases in which the owner is reluctant to 
part with the records he saved so long. 
T a in intrigued by the paragraph in your 
article reading in part: ‘it would be a 
project worth while for somebody who 
combines love of record-collecting with 
a passion for baseball to try to put such 
a collection together and present it to 
the museum. 1 I hope this idea will blos- 
som into action. 

“Your article is breath-taking in its 
extent. A list of the music you mention, 
alone, is worth while to have in the 
Museum, to start with. Later as the col- 
lection is accumulated it will be broken 
down inLo departments. For instance, 
parodies. The New York Baseball Writ- 
er's show, annual since 1923, has pre- 
sented hundreds of verses cleverly writ- 
ten by Bill Slocum, Bill Matthias, Arthur 
Mann and Leonard Koppett, who first 
come to mind. Some were recorded when 
presented on the stage of the Waldorf 
Hotel. 

“There is Ihe category of march music 
given a baseball title such as ‘Home Run 
Polka/ written by a Mrs. Bodell in 1S67. 
Harry Dichter of Philadelphia sent sev- 
eral pieces of that ilk and they were 
displayed at Lhe Hall of Fame. There is 
an exhibit, presently on view, of sheet 
music contributed by Tommy Ferris, a 
Chicago entertainer. Seen in the case are 
colorful covers such as ladies with their 
lug feathered hats and this music: ‘Where 
the Shv Lit Lie Violets Grow/ sung hy 
Waite Hovt at the Palace in New York. 
‘Come Out to Lhe Baseball Game/ by Lou 
Silvers. Remember Me fo My Old Gal/ 
by George Moriaritv, Detroit third base- 
man. ‘Raise Ruth He is a Home Run 
Guy,’ by A. Atkins and Harry W. Trout. 
‘T Want to Go to the Ball Game/ by Al 
W. Brown. ‘It's a Grand Old Game/ by 
Harry S. Fan nee, ‘Cubs on Parade/ two 
step by H. R. Hempel. 'That Baseball 
Rag.’ 1913. by Dave Wolff and Clarence 
Gray. 

“Elsewhere framed is ‘Take Your Girl 
to the Ball Game/ by George M. Cohan. 
And of course 'Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game/ original copy by Jack Norworth. 
In the ‘Rube 1 Marquard exhibit is Lhe 
sheet music of ‘The Marquard Glide’** 

“There has been so much baseball mu- 
sic that when it is all catalogued some 
time it will be a formidable undertaking. 

“As for non -musical recordings, in the 
first place there are thousands of taped 
interviews with ball players. I have made 
nearly 500 myseff. Russ Hodges' radio 
description of Bobby Thomson’s home run 
in 1951 is a classic. No doubt you are 
familiar with the Columbia record, 
‘Greatest Moment in Sports.' Edward R. 
Murrow’s ‘I Gan Hear It Now/ Joe E. 
Brown on ‘How to Play Baseball/ Law- 
rence Ritter's Glory of Their Times’ in- 
terview, Lou Gehrig with Charley Mc- 
Carthy: seven long 7SRPM records, both 
sides of Ty Cobb talking informally: 
Gehrig and Ruth's farewells, Babe Ruth 
making a boys’ club recording for bis 
manager Christy Walsh.*** I remember 
him (Ruth) making a record, a line in 
it going: ‘When the psychological mind 
meets Lhe psychological moment, the 
psychological wallop follows/ 

“I have a recording of Giants manager 
Charley Fox singing ‘I Left My Heart 
in San Francisco.' Twenty-five years ago 
I wrote a piece on music for Baseball 
Magazine, so you can know that the 
museum director is minded in that di- 
rection. The best baseball quartet I ever 
heard was Al Mamaux, Pittsburgh and 
Brooklyn, first tenor; Jocko Con lan, 
White Sox, second tenor; Bill Terry, New 
York Giants, baritone: Jack Bentley, New 
York Giants, bass. There are several 
baseball musicians and they used to be 
great on harmony singing. Ring W. Gard- 
ner wrote a story about how a quartet 
of players contrived to break up a deal 
by a manager to trade off their second 
t enor. 



BASEBALL ENTHUSIAST. Until he was 
past 50, playing ball was Billy Murray's 
favorite recreation. The great recording 
comedian usually played right field, but in 
this picture he appears to be holding down 
an infield post. Billy was a member of the 
"Lights" club at Freeport, L.I., where he 
lived. The team, composed of theatrical 
personalities, was sponsored by the Long 
Island Good Hearted Thespians Society, 
from whose initials it took its name. 

“It has taken me all these paragraphs 
to say thanks. I enjoyed your article 
so much and the museum would, be 
pleased to acquire a recording collection. 
Sincerely, Ken Smilh, Director." 

I hope this article will result in 
many HOBBIES readers making con- 
tributions to Mr. Smith at the Nation- 
al Baseball Hall of Fame and Mu- 
seum, Cooperstown, N.Y., 13326, as 
well as in their visiting the "shrine” 
itself. If my broken-down tape re- 
corder ever returns to active service, 
I shall copy all the material I have in 
recorded form concerning’ the game 
and send it ini 

I am sure the Institution would wel- 
come not only recordings and sheet 
music, but any thing of baseball in- 
terest, such as cards with pictures of 
ball players that used to come with 
packages of cigarettes and wrapped 
candy bars and were so popular dur- 
ing the early years of this century. 
When I was a boy I had more than 
a thousand cards, given to me by a 
man who collected them when he was 
half -grown, but years later they were 
all lost in moving, except one of Fred- 
erick Alfred Parent, long-agp infield- 
er for the Boston Bed Sox and Chica- 
go White Sox. It probably survived 
because it was used as a book-mark. 

Y. Final Wind-Up 

I just have recalled that one song, 
the recordings of which should have 
been mentioned, is "Tessie (You Are 
the Only, Only),” a hit of some 70 
years ago. The words had nothing 
to do with baseball, but it was the 
"official song” of the Boston Bed 
Sox’s "Boyal Booters” of that period, 
who sang it before and during each 
game. 

I have seen a picture of this old- 
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time group vociferating “Tessie” with 
a band accompaniment during the 1903 
World Series which the Red Sox won 
from the Pittsburgh Pirates. Harry 
Macdonough recorded “Tessie" on a 
Victor Monarch disc; William H. 
Thompson sang it on an Edison Stan- 
dard cylinder, which I have, and my 
California friend, Quentin Riggs, has 
a 7-inch Columbia record by Billy 
Murray which he obtained from an- 
other Californian, Ed Foster. This 
may be the first record Murray made 
after he came East from California 
in 1902. 

I have been asked if I have met 
many major league baseball players. 
The answer is “No, only a few." As 
a barely teen-age “reporter” for a 
weekly newspaper I talked with a 
young man from North Carolina, who 
handed me a card identifying him as 
a member of the Detroit Tigers, but 
I don’t remember his name. That 
seems to indicate he was a “rookie" 
who never became well-known. 

In 1940, at radio station WOR in 
New York, I met Waite Hoyt, the 
former great pitcher for the New 
York Yankees, and corresponded with 
him briefly after returning home. 
Hoyt, who then was doing radio work, 
was much interested in my record col- 
lecting activities, and recalled 1 that 
when hLs father, Charles H. Hoyt, a 
theatrical manager, was producing a 
show called “A Texas Steer,” .Byron 
G. Harlan, the famous recording star, 
was a member of the cast. 

That same year, I met, for a few 
moments in Lindy’s famous theatrical 
restaurant, Moe Berg, remembered as 
the scholarly catcher for the Chicago 
White Sox. He kindly signed an auto- 
graph album 1 had brought with me 
for “Bessie," a high school girl who 
worked with me on the Johnson City 
Press and who alas! died about three 
years later. 

Irving Berlin was also in Lindy’s, 
and willingly wrote a greeting to 
“Bessie." His was the signature she 
wanted more than any other. 

I also spoke a few Avords with Joe 
“Ducky” Medwick, the Detroit slug- 
ger, when he appeared in Johnson 
City during an exhibition game.. And 
that is about the extent of my base- 
ball “acquaintance." I’m sure none of 
the players, except perhaps Waite 
Hoyt, Avould remember meeting me. 

. So I conclude this “follow-up” ar- 
ticle about baseball recordings with a 
renewed plea for HOBBIES readers 
to rally to the support of the Hall of 
Fame and Museum and supply appro- 
priate musical materials. Since my 
original article appeared, I have ob- 
tained 1 a copy, from Fore’s in Denver, 
of the music of "Did He Run?” which 
I intend to contribute, together with 
one of “You’ve Made a Home Run 
With Me." These, I believe, are the 
only pieces of baseball sheet music in 
my possession. 

But just wait until my recorder goes 
back to working, if it ever does, and 


I can send Ken Smith tapes of all the 
baseball recordings I have! **** 


THE END 

* This seems about my best opportunity 
to mention both Allen Debus and William 
R. Bryant, of Portland, Me., have written 
that in my February article I missed one 
recording- of Thomas A. Edison's voice. 
To guote from Bill Bryant's letter: “My 
copy was issued on a 7 -inch, 33RPM disc 
‘Collector’s Item' No. HG01, Thomas Edi- 
son, Father of the phonograph, relating 
a humorous story to a friend. Recorded 
by his associates in 190G.’ Who is the 
‘friend'?’’ My Maine correspondent sent 
me a taped dubbina of the disc. 

** .As a star pitcher for the New York 
Giants, Marguard was married briefly to 
Blossom Seeley, vaudeville star and re- 
cording artist. — J.W. 

*** That is the name of my feline “daugh- 
ter”, who is in a veterinary hospital for 
treatment as I write this. — J.W. 

**** P.S. Christy has returned home in 
good health! 

Final P. S., added in proof on the 
day the recent baseball strike end- 
ed. Since the foregoing was written, 
Jimmy Marti ndale has told me the 
Victor record of “Summer Days” does 
not mention baseball. Walter Mitchell, 
of Oriskany, N.Y., has mentioned a 
Capitol disc by Jerry Colonna, “Casey, 
Pride of Them All,” and I have dis- 
covered that I overlooked a 1907 Co- 
lumbia cylinder, BC 85082, “Mr. and 
Mrs. FJann-igan At a Baseball Game," 
by SteAJ'e Porter. I have also remem- 
bered that a 1929 popular song, “Keep 
Your Sunny Side Up,” which was re- 
corded by all the major phonograph 
companies, contains the couplet: “If 
you have nine sons in a row, baseball 
teams make money, you know.” One 
version was on a rare lateral cut Edi- 
son disc, 14067, by Billy Murray and 
Walter Scan lan. On the reverse side, 
“Then You’ve Never Been Blue,” Billy 
and Walt do a remarkable imitation 
of the Two Black Crows. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

me to admire the antique “ objet d y 
cw't” or pay it a visit . . . 

This leads nicely to another quaint 
incident, which took place in the sa- 
lon. Alda was watching ecstatically 
her beloved Giants score on TV, Avhen 
in waddled her adorable toy-poodle 
Mimi, and waddled away leaving be- 
hind a small wet spot right on the 
center of the luxurious rug. 

Just picture the scene that followed. 
Sighing resigmedly, Madame arose, 
swept regally across the room, and 
daintily dabbed at the tiny puddle 
with an aqua-blue tissue which I 
solicitously provided. During this 
charming interlude, little Mimi sat 
watching nearby with an impishly 
cocked ear. 

Truly a tableau worthy of Norman 
RockAvell for one of his incomparable 
illustrations! 

It seems my reminiscing didn’t 
leave much room for a biography. 
I’ll tell you what — Club “99” thought- 
fully provides notes about singers 
with their LP’s, and Alda’s surely 
will be enclosed with both her discs. 

But notes or no notes, Frances 
Alda's recordings definitely should 
not be missed, for her vocal art was 
superlative in every respect. 

Caruso knew what he was doing 
when he demanded to have her as his 
partner in the Miserere recording. 
“II Trovatore” was not exactly Alda’s 
vocal territory — yet a more suitable 
Leonora could not be provided by 
Victor for the great tenor’s magnif- 
icent Manrico! 


Savings on Collectors’ Books Including 

OLD AMERICAN KITCHENWARE, 1725-1925 

by Louise K. Lantz 

The charm of old kitchenware is clearly evident in this survey of 
two centuries of implements and utensils. In separate chapters, 
the author discusses such categories as apple parers, butter churns 
and molds, coffee grinders, juice extractors, and many other tools 
and devices as well as the materials themselves — granileware, 
hornware, soapstone, and even the rare indurated fibre ware. 

289 pages; over 300 illustrations; index 

Published at $12.50 — Our price: $ 11.25 — A 10% discount 

(All orders poslpnid. Check or money order with order. 

Pennsylvania residnnls: add 6'S. sales tax.) 

So/is/nclion "iiomnleod or full purchase price re/Linded, 

SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS ON ART AND ANTIQUES 

Radnor Book Company b<* 2365 , Phiia., p a . 19103 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 




JOHN H. 
MEYER 

By JIM WALSH 

(NOTE; The Favorite Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists department is written 
entirely by Jim Walsh. No unsolicited 
contributions will be accepted). 

I. The Colorful “Old Rogue” 
The Eight Famous (or Popu- 
lar) Victor Artists concert company 
reached the peak of its success in 
the first five years of the 1920's. 
Four of the members then were na- 
tives of the metropolitan New York 
area. They had been born within the 
environs of Greater New York and 


were to live there all their lives. 

Henry Burr, Billy Murray, Frank 
Croxton, and Rudy Wiedoeft were not 
among the “native sons.” Burr had 
been born in St. Stephen, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. Murray was born in 
Philadelphia, but his parents moved 
to Denver when he was a baby, and 
he remained there until he was 16 
when he ran away from home to join 
Harry Leavitt’s “High Rollers” show 
troupe. 

Croxton came from Paris, Ky., and 
Wiedoeft from Detroit, Mich. Fred 
Van Eps, who preceded Wiedoeft as 
the group’s star instrumentalist, was 
bom in Somerville, N.J., virtually a 
suburb of New York. 

Of the other four, Albert Campbell 
originated in Brooklyn, which for 
many years has been a part of New 
York, and Monroe Silver, John H. 


Meyer, and: Frank Banta all were 
born in New York. These four Gotha- 
mites were a colorful group. 

Perhaps the average observer would 
select Silver as more “colorful” tfhan 
any of the others. But John Meyer, 
“the Old Rogue,” as Frank Croxton 
affectionately called him, would be a 
close second. 

In after years Meyer’s former as- 
sociates delighted to tell stories of 
some of his antics and escapades 
while he was touring as a member of 
the “Eight.” Meyer, who was tall and 
slender, had lost most of his hair, 
which helped to give him a noticeably 
high forehead, and he never entirely 
lost the German accent picked up from 
his parents. He was a constant source 
of amusement to his fellow artists, 
who considered him lovable but a bit 
eccentric. 



THE IMMORTAL "EIGHT” — This unusual picture is reprinted from a cardboard poster that was 
part of a window display sent to Victor record dealers in the autumn of 1925. It shows the 
members of the Eight Famous (or Popular) Victor Artists. From left to right, they are Billy 
Murray, comedian and master of ceremonies; JOHN H. MEYER, baritone; Rudy Wiedoeft, 
saxophone; Frank Croxton, bass; Henry Burr, tenor and manager; Frank Banta- pianist; Albert 
Campbell, tenor, and Monroe Silver, comedian. This group made the first electrically recorded 
Victor disc. No. 35753, ”A Miniature Concert,” issued in June, 1925. 
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HENRY MOELLER, tenor, made duet rec- 
ords with John Meyer in 1926, under the 
assumed name of Henry Fairbank. 


There was the time, for example, 
that the “Eight” was traveling in 
Texas, and John managed to have 
words with a Mexican cabman. The 
Mexican was so incensed he swore to 
“get” the thunderous-voiced basso. 

A day or two later Meyer entered 
a room Where the remaining perform- 
ers were gathered, with something red 
trickling down the front of his shirt. 
Billy Murray told me the troupers 
said among themselves: “Oh, oh! That 
Mexican has got John! Look at that 
blood! He's been stabbed!” 

Then John inquired, in an angry 
roar: “Say, how in the so-and-so can 
a man open a bottle of tomato ketchup 
without spilling it all over his white 
shirt?” He escaped any attentions 
from the affronted Mexican. 

On another occasion, unwise indul- 
gence in his favorite beverage had 
caused the basso to suffer an upset 
stomach, and he decided to take some- 
thing for it. He bought a bottle of 
pills, one tablet cf which was sup- 
posed to deal efficiently with his 
problem, but when he looked at the 
tiny pellet he snorted with disgust. 

“Heck!” John boomed. “One of these 
little things couldn't do a man any 
good!” So he dumped the entire con- 
tents of the box into a bottle of beer 
and drank it down. 


“After that,” Billy Murray said, 
“we agree’d John couldn’t be human, 
to take a dose like that and live 
without suffering any uncomfortable 
effects!” 

And so it went. Life was never dull 
with John Meyer around. 

II. Biographical Details 

The man who succeeded Frank C. 
Stanley as the bass of the Peerless 
Quartet was born in New York, July 
12, 1877. He was nearly 72 when he 
died, May 3, 1949, in his home, 160-03 
Sanford Ave., Flushing, L.I. 

Albert Campbell also lived in Flush- 
ing, and Rudy Wiedoeft was living 
there when he died in 1940. Meyer 
was about six weeks younger than 
Billy Murray, who was born May 25, 
1877. 

Meyer’s death certificate describes 
him as a “vocalist,” gives the first 
name of his father as John, and his 
mother's maiden name as Barbara 
Will burger. Unfortunately, the certi- 
ficate does not tell what the H. in the 
middle of the singer’s name stood for. 
I imagine it was for Henry, since 
John Henry is a common arrange- 
ment, but it might have meant Her- 
man, Harold, or any number of other 
names. 

Edward Ward, the physician who 
filled out the medical part of the cer- 
tificate, did not give the cause of death 
except to indicate that it was due to 
natural reasons. He said he had been 
treating Meyer from October 1, 1947, 
to the time of his death. The funeral 
was held at Fresh Pond Crematory, 
Queens County, May 6, 1949. 

A puzzling question occurs to me. 
On the one occasion that I met John 
Meyer he told me he made his first 
records under the name of John Wil- 
bur, in memory of his uncle by that 
name, who had left him the florist 
shop on Third Avenue, New York, 
which he operated all through his 
singing career. Yet how can the un- 
cle’s last name have been Wilbur, 
since Meyer’s mother’s name w a s 
Willburger and his father’s, of course, 
was Meyer? 

But now the obvious solution occurs 
to me, as I type, and I wonder why I 
have not thought of it before. “John 
Wilbur” simply must have been a 
shortened, Anglicized form of “John 
Willburger.” Of course! And it makes 
me marvel at how dumb I can be at 
times! 

When Meyer died, a biographical 
sketch in the New York Herald Trib- 
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JOHN MEYER peeps roguishly around a 
door in this picture reprinted from the June, 
1920, Aeolian-Vocalion record supplement. 


une said he left home when he was 16 
(the same age at which Billy Murray 
absconded from Denver) to become 
pianist and arranger of a 72-man 
band that toured the country. On his 
return to New York, he became bass 
soloist for the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the Incarnation at 2 0 9 
Madison Ave., and remained there 15 
years. 

Presumably, he gave up his church 
work at some time after he joined the 
Peerless Quartet and became “up to 
his ears” in recording work. He also 
appeared with Henry Burr’s Record 
Makers (later, the Eight Famous Vic- 
tor Artists) troupe. Besides his wife, 
Mrs. Minnie Meyer, he was survived 
by a daughter, Mrs. Adelaide Stein- 
kamp, a granddaughter, and a great- 
grandson. 

III. First Recordings 

Until recently, I have taken it for 
granted that John Meyer did no re- 
cording until he was engaged to sing- 
in the Peerless Quartet after Frank 
Stanley’s death in December, 1910. 
Burr took Stanley's place as the 
Quartet’s manager. 

I believe he and Meyer had done 

(Continued on page 48) 
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church work together, and this led 
him to select Meyer as the successor 
to the great bass singer who had died 
at the age of 41. At any rate, I 
had thought it well established that 
Meyer did this first recording as a 
member of the Quartet. 

But it seems I was wrong. In look- 
ing through the late Dr. Duane D. 
Deakins’ compilation of U. S. Ever- 
lasting indestructible cylinders, I was 
surprised to find Meyer apparently 
made records in 1908 and 1909, two 
or three years before he became as- 
sociated with the Peerless. 

A two-minute duet with Burr, No. 
217, of the gospel hymn, “Why Do 
You Wait?” goes back, judging by 
its n u m b e r , to 1908. So do two 
solos, No. 232, “Beulah Land,” and 
233, “Abide With Me,” by Meyer. 
These, like all the other U.S. Ever- 
lasting records the basso made, were 
issued under the name of John Wil- 
bur. 

It seems likely that 1909 was the 
year in which his two four-minute 
cylinders were announced. They were 
1010, “There’ll Gome a Day,” another 
duet with Burr, and 1013, “It's Hard 
to Kiss Your Sweetheart When the 
Last Kiss Means Goodbye,” which 
Wilbur sang with the soprano, Elise 
Stevenson. 

Meyer's working with Miss Steven- 
san arid with Burr at this time pro- 
vides another puzzle. Both these art- 
ists were duet partners of Frank C. 
Stanley, who still was living. Why, 
then, was Meyer selected over Stanley 
to take part in these duets? 

The fact that he was chosen at least 
indicates that Burr had his eyes on 
Meyer, so to speak, even before Stan- 
ley's untimely and unfortunate death. 
But, so far as my research indicates, 
these cylinders were the only records 
made by Meyer before he joined the 
Peerless Quartet. 

IV. First Peerless Quartet Records 

Just when did John Meyer's associ- 
ation with the Quartet begin? It 
could not have been later than March, 
1911, and probably was as early as 
February, because the first Victor rec- 
ord by the Peerless Quartet went on 
sale April 28. 

Since it took from six weeks to two 
months to press a record and include 
it in the monthly supplement after the 
master was made, this seems to in- 
dicate the recording probably was 
done at some time in February. That 
first Victor was No. 16852, “Emma- 
line Lee” and Catalog Editor, Sam 
Rous, gave away . Meyer’s efforts to 
disguise himself as John Wilbur by 
writing; 

“The first record by the reorganized 
Peerless, Mr. Meyer having 1 taken the 
place made vacant by the late Frank 
Stanley.” 

You will notice Meyer’s full name 
was not given and in several of the 
ensuing semi-annual record catalogs 
he was referred to only as “Mr. 



INSCRIBED PHOTO— John H. Meyer pre- 
sented this autographed picture to a Vic- 
tor dealer, “Bill” Nolan, when the Eight 
Victor Artists appeared Oct. 3, 1922, in 
a concert at Appleton, Wis. 

Meyer.” “Emm aline Lee” proved pop- 
ular, but apparently Victor believed 
its sale was somewhat reduced by hav- 
ing a xylophone solo, M. Gillet's “En- 
tre Acte Gavotte,” played by William 
H. Reitz on the other side. 

After a few months, the Peerless 
side was recoupled on 16956, with the 
American Quartet’s version of “Some- 
body Else,” and “Entre Acte” re- 
ceived a new partner on 16933 — P. 
Fr os ini’s accordion grand interpreta- 
tion of “Naila Intermezzo.” 

May also brought the first Colum- 
bia record by the Peerless, which, 
however, was still known only as the 
Columbia Quartet on that f inn’s re- 
cords. With bad proofreading, the 
Columbia supplement gave the title as 
“Emmalina Lee.” No mention was 
made that Meyer had taken Stanley’s 
place. The reverse side was “It’s Got 
to be Someone I Love,” sung by Ada 
Jones and Walter Van Brunt. 

My guess is that the first Edison 
cylinder in which Meyer sang was 
“The Harp That Once Thro’ Tara’s 
Halls,” issued in July, 1911. This was 
a solo by “Irving Gillette” (Burr) 
with male chorus, and the bass voice 
supporting Burr sounds more like 
Meyer’s than that of Stanley, al- 
though, of course, the record could 
have been held over a few months be- 
fore being placed on the market. 

Edison’s first mention of the Peer- 
less Quartet came in March, 1912, 
when record No. 947, of “In 
the Golden Afterwhile,” a song com- 
posed by Stanley, was announced. In 
the quotation which follows from The 
New Phonogram , Stanley’s name is 
wrongly given as Frank Stanley Grin- 
sted. His first name should be Wil- 
liam. 

“The many friends of the late Frank 
Stanley Grinsted (Frank C. Stanley) will 
perhaps be surprised to learn that he 
was a song writer of no little talent. 'In 
the Golden AfLerwhile' is from his 'pen 


and has always been one of the great 
favorites of the Peerless Quartet, singing 
in concert. By special arrangement ‘the 
boys' of the quartet have turned over 
the money earned in making the record 
to Mr. Grinsted's widow and four chil- 
dren. We have also arranged that full 
royalty for every record sold shall be 
sent them through the courtesy of M. 
Wilmark & Sons, New York, Mr. Grin- 
sted’s publishers. The purchase of the 
record will give added satisfaction to the 
buyer through knowledge that the act is 
contributing to a very worthy cause.” 

The Columbia version also appeared 
on No. Allll in March, 1912, but 
with no mention of a royalty pay- 
ment. Three months earlier, in De- 
cember, 1911, Victor had announced 
the song* on record No. 16991, coupled 
with "Don’t Blame Me for Loving 
You,” also by the Peerless. 

The Victor announcement, through 
an error, said royalties would be paid 
to Stanley’s “widow and two chil- 
dren.” Edison was right in saying 
there were four. Two of the children 
still are living — Mrs. Elizabeth A. 
Repelow in West Orange, N.J., and 
Lt. Alan D. Grinsted, a retired naval 
commander, in Pensacola, Fla. Wil- 
liam Stanley Grinsted, Jr., died many 
years ago, and the singer’s youngest 
child, Elaine, died in 1970 at Pensa- 
cola. 

Not long after Meyer joined the 
Peerless, his assumed name of Wilbur 
faded into virtual disuse. It is heard, 
however, in Victor record No. 35274, 
“Military Minstrels,” issued in March, 
1913. A roll of the "troops” is called 
and the members are introduced as 
Corporal Burr, Lieutenant Wilbur, 
Sergeant Campbell, and Private Col- 
lins. It then is explained that Collins 
is not present, and he takes the part 
of the bullying unnamed colonel. As 
the feature of the record, Burr, a 
Canadian, sings “Bunker Hill,” an 
American patriotic song nowadays be- 
loved of Tiny Tim. 

The name of Wilbur reappeared for 
the last time in December, 1915. Vic- 
tor then presented record No. 17889, 
“When You Sit Beside the Fireside 
in Winter,” a duet by George Wilton 
Ballard and Meyer. 

V. Recording Career 

Few recording artists who became 
as well-known as Meyer did so little 
solo work, although John Bieling, the 
first tenor of the Hayden and Ameri- 
can Quartets, would fall into the same 
class. Aside from the Indestructible 
cylinders, I am not absolutely sure 
that Meyer made any other solo re- 
cords, though, as I shall show, he 
probably sang at least one for the 
Paroket brand, which Henry Burr is- 
sued from 1916 to 1918. 

This being true, it is not necessary 
to trace Meyer’s career in detail from 
the time he joined the Peerless in the 
winter of 1911 until he left it in the 
autumn of 1925. As a member of the 
Peerless Quartet and the Sterling 
Trio, which came into being in 1916, 
he sang in thousands of records, and 
also made many duets with Buit. 
During this period he frequently saw 
his name mi spelled on record labels 
and in catalogs as Meyers or Myers, 
just as Harvey Hindermyer’s last 
name usually appeared as Hinder- 
meyer. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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INFINITE VARIETY — A reprint of a program of concerts given by the Eight Famous 
Victor Artists in New Masonic Hall, Cleveland, 0., November 16 and 17, 1920. Observe 
that John Meyer sang a duet with Frank Croxten and assisted Frank Banta in playing the 
piano. The artists of course gave encores besides singing and playing the numbers on 
the program. 


JOHN H. MEYER 

(Continued from page 48) 

Although Frank Stanley, as the or- 
ganizer and manager of the Peerless 
Quartet nearly always sang the lead 
in its records, Me 3 ^er almost never 
was given that opportunity. Burr be- 
came the manager and reserved lead- 
singing for himself. I know of just 
one Quartet record on which Meyer 
does the solo — Columbia A2336, a song 
of World War I, ^Somewhere in 
France is Daddy.” 

It is odd, too, that Victor and Col- 
umbia never issued any Burr-Meyer 
duets, although most other companies, 
including Aeolian Vocation, Pathe, 
Okeh, Gen nett, ancl many more did. 
By contrast, every company that used' 
Burr as a soloist — as virtually all but 
Edison and Brunswick did, until he 
signed exclusively with Victor in the 
summer of 1920 — recorded his duets 
with Albert Campbell. 

But Meyer was a man of versatility 
and varied accomplishments. From 
1911 through 1918 he sang bass in the 
Peerless Quartet, but when Arthur 
Collins dropped out Meyer took the 
baritone part and left Frank Croxton 
to sing* bass. And, just as Meyer made 
arrangements for the 72-man band 
he had conducted in his youth, he 
also did the arranging for the Quartet 
and Trio records. He kept a piano 
in his florist shop, and it was there 
that the ensemble met to do its re- 
hearsing. 

A skilled pianist, he sometimes play- 
ed duets with Frank Banta during 
concerts by the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists — which seems to have changed 


its name to the Eight Popular Victor 
Artists in 1922. Sometimes Meyer 
and Croxton added an unusual touch 
to the Eight's programs by singing 
baritone and bass duets. Meyer's fa- 
vorite solo for a long time was “Keep 
the Home Fires Burning.” 

The five years from 1915 to 1920, 
when the Quartet was free-lancing, 
probably were the busiest of Meyer' 
life. The group's services were wanted 
by so many companies, it usually 
worked three shifts a day — making 
records, say, for Victor in the morn- 
ing, for Columbia in the afternoon, 
and for Pathe or some other company 
at night. There was a welcome let- 
d o w n of course, after the group's 
members became exclusive Victor art- 
ists, an arrangement which also left 
them w i th m ore tim e to travel an d 
give concerts. 

Like Frank Stanley, Meyer had 
some ability as a composer. In March, 
1923, Victor issued a Peerless Quartet 
record, No. 18999, of “Sunset Valley,” 
the words of which were by Ray Sher- 
wood, (Can Sherwood have been an 
assumed name for Ray Perkins, who 
was associated with Burr for a time 
in the music publishing business?) . 
The music was by Meyer, described 
in the supplement as “first bass of 
the Peerless Quartet.” 

Then, early in 1924, Edison issued 
a Diamond Disc, No. 51276, on which 
Ernest L. Stevens' Trio played a fox 
trot, “Along the Rainbow Trail,” com- 
posed, the label said, by “John Meyer.” 
The Edison dealers' numerical cata- 
log, however, listed the writer as 
“Meyer, of the Peerless Quartet and 
Sterling Trio.” 


. Meyer hadn't made Edison records 
since 1915, when Burr quit the Com- 
pany because he considered its pay- 
ment rates too low. The officials, how- 
ever, seemingly retained a friendly 
feeling for John and’ went out of their 
way to give his song a boost with 
dealers. 

VI. “John E. Meyer” & “John Myers” 

Old-time phonograph companies fre- 
quently did baffling things. Until re- 
cently I had felt certain that three 
Columbia records issued -in 1912 and 
containing solos by a baritone listed 
as John E. Meyer actually were by 
John H. Meyer, the Peerless Quartet 
bass, and that the Columbia company 
had merely got his middle initial 
wrong, just as Edison had 1 placed an 
H. midway of Albert Campbell's name 
when his middle name really was 
Charles. 

I had not heard the records, but 
since John H. Meyer had become the 
Peerless basso only a short time be- 
fore they came out it certainly seemed 
reasonable to assume the records were 
his. The titles were “Bonnie, My High- 
land Lassie,' 7 issued in March, 1912; 
“The Song That Reaches Irish 
Hearts,” which came out in August, 
and “I'd Like to be in Peacbland With 
a Peach Like You” (an obvious bor- 
rowing from “Pd Love to Live in 
Loveland With a Girl Like You”), 
October. 

But then Quentin Riggs found a 
copy of “Bonnie” and wi*ote me that 
the singer was not the Peerless Quar- 
tet bass, but John W. Myers, the bari- 
tone native of Wales whose recording 
career had begun in the early 189 0's. 
I wondered if he could be right, but 
within the past couple of days I also 
have got a copy of that record, and 
there is no doubt that “John E. 
Meyer” was John W. Myers. 

Yet I can’t understand what possess- 
ed Columbia to change the name of a 
well-established singer and give him 
one almost exactly like that of a new- 
comer. It seems silly but the change 
was only temporary. The name of 
John W. Myers returned to Columbia 
lists in 1914-15, but in the latter 
years the false one of John E. Meyer 
popped up in English Columbia's cat- 
alog of Regal records, when the 
Charles K. Harris song, “Break the 
News to Mother,” was issued. Appar- 
ently the old tear-jerker had been re- 
vived in England because World War 
I had begun. 

The record was not issued in the 
States, and that leads me to believe 
the English affiliate had saved ma- 
trices of the single-faced Columbia 
No. 689 by Myers, which bad been is- 
sued many years before, and reissued 
it. When first made in 1902 the disc 
of “B re ale the News” was announced 
as by J. W. Myers, but the name 
was changed to John E. Meyer when 
Regal “resurrected” it. 

I mentioned that John H. Meyer 
may have made solo Parolee t records 
for Henry Burr. I have Paroket No, 
A100 on which a deep- toned singer is 
heard in a popular song* of 1917, “Tho' 
I’m Not the First to Call You Sweet- 
heart Please Let Me Be the Last.” 
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The other side is one of Albert Camp- 
bell's last solo records, a Chauncy 01- 
cott “Sweet Girl of My Dreams." 

To me it seems likely the “Sweet- 
heart" song was sung by John Meyer, 
but alas! the label says “John Myers." 
Obviously, since nearly all the vocal 
Paroket records were made by Burr 
and members of his concert troupe, 
the chances seem strong that he would 
have called on the Peerless Quartet 
basso rather than the almost forgotten 
J. W. Myers, whose recording career 
was virtually over. 

My copy of the record is not in 
good condition and the recording is 
poor, but the voice sounds heavier 
than Myers’ and the intonation does 
not seem the same, except that “last” 
at the close of the chorus is pro- 
nounced exactly as the older artist 
would have enunciated it. Yet the 
label says “Myers,” and one would 
think that Burr would have made sure 
the name of his basso was spelled 
correctly! 

Nevertheless, I am inclined to the 
belief that John H. Meyer made the 
record, and perhaps he sang others 
for Paroket. If so, they were, to the 
best of my knowledge, his only solo 
discs. And, come to think of it, when 
he sang on an Edison record in 1926, 
his name came out on the label as 
John Myers! 

VII. Personal Characteristics 

Despite his versatility, his skill at 
arranging, and other valuable charac- 
teristics, John Meyer was something 
of a “problem child” for the Eight 
Victor Artists. During the time he 
was the Peerless Quartet bass, Billy 
Murray jokingly would introduce him 


to audiences as “the only member of ^ 
our troupe who has ever been able to 
go a week without taking a drink," 
and Meyer would smile broadly. This 
was an “inside joke" that could’ be 
fully understood and appreciated only 
by the members of the company, for 
John, though certainly not an alco- 
holic, was neither an advocate nor ob- 
server of total abstinence. This some- 
times was shown by the manner in 
which he “came in too loud" on the 
Quartet and Trio recordings. 

After Croxton joined the group, 
they were the two members, so a Vic- 
tor “advance man" told me, who ask- 
ed’, “Where can we get some liquor?” 
as soon as they reached a new com- 
munity on their trips. Wiedoeft also 
gave Burr some trouble by drinking, 
but the remainder of the Eight were 
virtually tee -to talers throughout their 
active years. 

As Billy -Murray told me: “One 
of the things we used to watch for 
was for John to show up looking a 
little glassy-eyed. Burr would look 
at him reproachfully, and John would 

boom; ‘It’s a d lie, Harry! I 

haven’t had a drop — not a drop!'" 

Perhaps it was because of this prob- 
lem and the complaints of dealers 
that Meyer sang too loud in some 
records, that Burr decided, in late 
1925, to make a complete change in 
Peerless Quartet personnel. He let 
Campbell, Meyer, and Croxton all go, 
and replaced them with lesser known 
CarL Mathieu, Stanley Baughman, and 
James Stanley. Whatever justifica- 
tion Burr may have felt for dismiss- 
ing Meyer and Croxton, this treat- 
ment seemed unjust to Campbell, who 
didn’t drink and had been intimately 


associated with Burr for nearly a 
quarter of a century. 

VIII. Last Recordings 

No longer a member of the Peerless 
Quartet (there was no Sterling Trio 
after the shake-up), Meyer continued 
to do recording work for another year 
or so by forming a duet partnership 
with Henry Moeller, best known as 
the featured tenor soloist on Gennett 
records. For duet purposes Moeller 
called himself Henry Fairbank. The 
pair made one double-faced Edison re- 
cord that contained two of the best 
“popular” duets the Company ever 
issued: “There’s a Blue Ridge In My 
Heart, Virginia" and “I’m Leaving 
You” (No. 51774). Meyer told . me 
they also sang “Bye Bye, Blackbird” 
for Edison, but if they did it was not 
issued. “Anyway," he said, “we got 
paid for it!" 

Meyer and Fairbank also made Grey 
Gull records and Gennett. On at least 
one disc of Gennett origin they were 
called “Meyers and Nelson," and on 
another “Harlan and Roberts." This 
sounds like an effort to make cus- 
tomers think the old-time favorites, 
Byron G. Harlan and Bob Roberts, 
had resumed’ recording and were work- 
ing together. 

There was so much competition in 
free lance recording, however, that 
appar entl y the duet team gave u p 
within a year, and Meyer returned 
to managing His florist shop. It must 
have been well operated by someone, 
to be still in business, after all the 
years Meyer had spent in recording 
and concert work. 

Sometime later he closed the shop 
and went to work at Thorley’s, “The 
House of Flowers," where he was em- 
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ployed when I met him. He was re- 
garded as one of the most skillful 
floral designers in New York City. 

IX. My Meeting With John Meyer 

My one meeting with the genial 
and colorful basso occurred on an af- 
ternoon in October, 1940, when A1 
Campbell took me first to the offices 
of Billy Jones (who dropped dead on 
Broadway three weeks later from a 
heart attack) and Aileen Stanley (she 
was out), then to Tihorley’s. 

When Al said to a couple of gentle- 
men sitting near the entrance, “May 
we speak with John Meyer, please?" 
they replied, “Yes," and called “John !" 
“John!" 

A few moments later John Meyer 
stuck his head around the door and 
smiled impishly in a manner that re- 
minded me of a picture of him in a 
1920 Aeolion-Vocalion record supple- 
ment. When Al told him who I was, 
he turned to me and said: “I heard 


PAINSTAKING REHEARSAL — These pictures, reprinted from 1920 and 1919 Victor 
record supplements, but obviously taken on the same day, show the Sterling Trio per- 
fecting a song for recording purposes. The scene probably is John Meyer’s florist shop 

on Third Avenue, N.Y., and the artists are Henry Burr, standing; Albert Campbell, atop 
the piano, and Meyer, at the keyboard. The song, “I Think I'll Wait Until They All 
Come Back," apparently was never recorded by the Trio for Victor or any other company. 

'The Invincible Four” (Peerless Quartet), sang it, however, for Pathe. 


you were in town." 

I wondered how on earth he could 
have learned anything about the pres- 
ence in that huge city of a newspaper- 
man from Johnson City, Tenn., but 
decided Billy Murray might have call- 


(Continued on page 125) 
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Mission Inn Tower Clock. 


tation (Proverbs 29-18) is the theme 
of Walter A. Dyer’s quaint story “The 
Vision of Anton, the Clock Maker,” 
and was a f avoid te motto with the 
Master of Mission Inn. 

Curious to see the movement cre- 
ated for this fascinating clock, we 
obtained permission to inspect it. The 
building maintenance man arrived 
with ladder and keys, and the door 
in the tower that housed the clock 
was opened. 

My first glimpse of the movement 
was a shock. I had expected to see 
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an ancient clock mechanism. My eyes 
beheld an old Seth Thomas tower 
clock movement which had been elec- 
trified, coupled with equipment to trip 
motors which operated 1 the figures. 

To say the least, I was disappointed. 
But the exterior was beautiful and no 
doubt cost more than an original an- 
cient clock. It was completed in 1951. 


HAGAN’S CLOCK 
MANOR 

Horological Collection 
Catalogue 

Limited Edition autograph- 
ed and numbered, 814" x 
11 14 ", 72 pages, over 150 
photos of clocks identified 
and dated. A valuable ref- 
erence book for all collect- 
ors and dealers. 

Paper Bound - $5 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 53) 

ed him and mentioned that I was 
visiting. Or perhaps the smiling A1 
Campbell had seen him and said some- 
thing about it, since both John and 
Al lived in Flushing. 

I told John 1 thought he looked 
exactly like the pictures of him that 
had been published 20 years before, 
and he seemed pleased, but expressed 
disgust at the crumpled condition of a 
photo of himself which Billy had given 
me so I could have him autograph it. 
He signed it, anyway, and then went 
on to ask if I knew he did his first 
recording under the name of John 
Wilbur. Of course he explained that 
he took the name from his uncle who 
left him the florist shop. 

“You were in the florist business, 
weren't you, before you began to make 
records?” I asked. 

He drew a laugh by the emphatic 
manner in which he replied: “Yes, 
thank God!” and added he had been 
looldng through an old Victor catalog 
a few nights before and had come 
upon the mention of his succeeding 
Stanley as the Peerless Quartet basso. 

John Meyer was the last recording 
artist I met on that trip, for I boarded 
a homeward-bound train a few hours 
later. I didn’t see him on my next 
trip in 1946, and a year later Harvey 
Hindermyer told me that within the 
past year or so John had begun “to 
look awfully bad. He walks almost 
bent double.” 

Hearing this, it did not come as a 
surprise when 1 read of his death a 
year and a half later. 

I hope no one will take too much 
to heart what I have said about John 
Meyer’s personal failings. We all have 
our faults. As for myself, I have a 
long-standing admiration for him as 
an accomplished singer and musician, 
a “good fellow,” and a colorful char- 
acter whose personality added much 
to what must have been tOne fun of 
being a member of the Eight Famous 
Victor Artists. 

Thanks to his recordings, John 
Meyer’s memory is certain to remain 
green for generations to come. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 



THEO KARLE 

By JIM WALSH 


I. Top Brunswick Tenor 

After some experience at building 
cabinets for New Edison phonographs, 
the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, of Chicago, decided, in 1916, to 
construct its own brand of talking 
machines. The new Brunswick had 
excellent tone quality and most stu- 
dents of recorded sound rank dt se- 
cond only to the Edison. That realism, 
Brunswick frankly admitted in early 
advertising, it was striving to equal, 
or, in Brunswick phraseology, to “du- 
plicate the absolute Edison tone.” 

Brunswick didn’t succeed, so far as 
Edison recordings were concerned, but 
its rendition of Pathe sapphire ball 
discs was splendid and its reproduc- 
tion of lateral-cut records above the 
average. Also the Brunswick’s Ul- 
tona reproducer, introduced at the be- 
ginning of 1918, was the most con- 
venient ever devised. It included three 
diaphragms : one equipped 1 with a sap- 
phire ball for Pathe records ; one with 
a diamond for Edison’s, and a third 
with a steel needle-socket for records 
like those of Victor and Columbia. 

To play needle-cufc hill-and-dale discs 
you took out the sapphire ball and 
inserted a needle in the Pathe posi- 
tion. The Edison diamond point could 
not be removed. 

For the first three years of Bruns- 
wick’s phonograph activities, its deal- 
ers in the United States stocked Pathe 
records, but in Canada vertical cut 
Rex discs were marketed with a 
Brunswick label. Then, toward the 
end of 1919, Brunswick decided to 
manufacture its own brand of lateral 
cut records, since Victor’s original 
patents apparently had expired. 

Maintaining that the patents were 
still in effect, Victor sued Gennett, 
Brunswick, and perhaps other com- 
panies that had begun making “needle- 
cuts.” The suits, however, came to 
nothing. 

There was then a stampede by com- 
panies that made hill-and-dale re- 
cords to switch to the lateral type, 
which was inferior in tone quality but 
could be played on a much larger 
number of machines. Aeolian-Vocal- 
ion, Okeh, Paramount, and Lyric were 
among others that joined the “zig- 
zag” procession. 

Pathe began making lateral cuts 
late in 1920 and in 1922 discontinued 
issuing sapphire discs in the States. 
That left Edison as the only American 


company still making vertical-cut re- 
cords. 

Brunswick phonographs and records 
were splendid productions for their 
period of recorded history. During 
the early 1920’s the Company gained 
a reputation as the most progressive 
talking-machine manufacturer. 

By 1923 Brunswick had succeeded 
Edison as the third largest record 
manufacturer. Victor and Columbia, 
of course, had been first and second. 
And Brunswick probably went ahead 
of Columbia when that pioneer Com- 
pany began to 'have grave financial 
troubles. 

Brunswick had a reputation among 
recording artists as a good Company 
to work for. A 1924 issue of the 
Billboard said; “It is surprising how 
many big names are angling for 
Brunswick contracts.” 

One of the “big names” who got a 
Brunswick contract, whether he “an- 
gled” for it or not, was A1 Jolson. 

After 10 years with Columbia, dur- 
ing which his records never were es- 
pecially good sellers, Jolson went to 
Brunswick at a contract reported in 
the newspapers to call for $30,000 a 
month for the next four years — a 
total of $1,440,000. 

According to the Billboard , however, 
Brunswick found it had made a losing 
deal. Jolson’s first record, “California, 
Here I Come,” and “I’m Goin’ South,” 
had been counted on to sell 200,000 
copies in its first pressing. But:, again, 
according to Billboard , the record 
reached only 90,000. 

Not until Jolson's success in the 
talkies and the issuance ox his record 
combining “Sonny Boy” and “There’s 
a Rainbow Round My Shoulder,” did 
Brunswick begin to recoup something 
of its expensive investment. However, 
without any proof to the contrary, I 
frankly, don’t believe that “$30,000 a 
month” story. 

When the progressive Chicago man- 
ufacturer decided to enter the record 
business a young tenor whose real 
name was Theo ICarle Johnston, but 
who was known professionally as Theo 
ICarle, was one of the first artists to 
be engaged. Not only that, but dur- 
ing the period from 1920 to 1925, he 
made a larger number of Brunswick 
records than any other artist. He was 
one of the Company’s most highly 
praised “New Hall of Fame” pei'- 
formers. 

Then, all at once, after he had 
made scores of records, Oiis Bruns- 
wick career ended just before electric 
recording came into use. This tenor, 
who stood 6 feet 2 inches and was said 
to be a descendant of “Old Hickory,” 



CONCERT ARTIST— THEO KARLE as he 
appeared at the height of his career. 



OPERATIC ROLE — THEO KARLE is 
shown here taking the tenor part of des 
Grieux in Massanefs opera, "Manon." 
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This picture was taken in 1916 in the Victrola Department of Rorabaugh-Wiley Dry 
Goods Company, Hutchinson, Kan. From left to right are ROYAL DADMUN, baritone; 
MAXIMILIAN PILZER, violinist; THEO KARLE, tenor; H. H. Paterson, manager Victrola 
department; Le Roy Plank, Victor representative for Kansas, and Mrs. A. A. Rickert, 
Hutchinson soprano. 


Andrew Jackson, never again had an 
important recording role. 

When Theo Karle died Sunday, May 
7, 1972, in his Seattle, Wash., home, 
he was almost 79. His death received 
little national attention, for he had' 
been in contented retirement for many 
years and had made no effort to keep 
before the public. But an his day 
he had been one of America's leading 
concert singers as well as a prominent 
recording artist. 

II. Theo Karle, the Man 

Theo Karle was born in Perry, 
Iowa, July 30, 1893. After receiving 
his general education in public schools 
and with private tutors he studied for 
many years with Edmund J. Myer, 
both in Seattle and New York. Be- 
fore he went East, the tenor appeared* 
in concert on the Pacific Coast and 
also took leading tenor roles in operas 
produced by one of the Pacific Coast 
companies. 

Karle’s first New York appearances 
were made with the Ruben stein Club 
in January, 1916, under the leader- 
ship of William H. Chapman. A few 
months later Karle signed a Victor 
recording contract which resulted in 
his making -two double-faced discs. 

His recital debut was made in Octo- 


ber, 1916, whem he sang in Aeolian 
Hall. The same season he toured as 
soloist with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and appeared wii-th 
Geraldine Farrar at the Maine Fest- 
ival, also with Alma Gluck at the 
Worcester Festival. 

During the years that followed, 
Karle was heard as soloist with lead- 
ing symphony orchestras and sang be- 
fore many leading clubs in coast- to- 
coast appearances. In 1919, just be- 
fore his Brunswick career began, he 
appeared as leading tenor in “The 
Wayfarer,” given in New York's 
Madison Square Garden. He estimated 
that in his first six years of concert 
work he sang before more than one 
million persons. 

In 1936 a Seattle newspaper pub- 
lished an interesting feature article 
about Theo Karle, from which I shall 
quote for the sake of its “background 
color:” 

"It was back in 1910 that a boy named 
Theo Karle Johnston came to Seattle 
from Olympia to see If his dreams of 
fame could come true. He was only 16 
years old, and, though he had sung In 
a church choir for a dollar a week, he 
knew nothing of music. But he thought, 
wUh the optimism of youth, that some- 
where, some day, audiences might ap- 
plaud him. 

"He was introduced to a man named 
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Edmund J. Myer, when he came to Seat- 
tle. Mr. Myer, a retired singer, told him 
that he was not dreaming in vain. But 
he told him, also, that years of study 
lay ahead. 

"The boy studied, and found fame. A 
manager shortened his name to Theo 
Karle, and as Theo ICarle he became 
known as a great tenor. He was back in 
Seattle today — back for a much different 
reason than when he came here to study 
in 1910. When his season ended several 
weeks ago, he felt an urge to see the 
green hills and the lakes and salt water 
of the Northwest again . . . 

" T guess this country gets into your 
blood,’ he said today. “I’ve seen Italy 
and Monte Carlo, and I’ve sung in a lot 
of places all over the world, but I still 
want to come back. I’m going to stay 
until September and loaf — as much as a 
singer can let himself. 

" ‘I'll have to sing two or three days 
a week, and I’ll probably have a lot of 
new repertoire to learn, but except for 
that I’ll just be seeing the country/ 

"Theo Karle went east with his teach- 
er in 1916, and made his debut at the 
Rubenstein Club in New York City. The 
war interrupted his work. He joined the 
Army and was at Camp Lewis when the 
Armistice was signed. 

"Since then he has sung in the Opera 
Comique in Paris, with the Monte Carlo 
Opera Company, and has appeared in 
most of the capitals of the world. He has 
sung also for the radio, and on Broadway 
in Earl Carroll’s Vanities." 

A program distributed at a Karle 
recital in his “home town” of Olympia 
on Friday evening, September 18, 
1936, amplifies some details of the 
newspaper account: 

"... Theo Karle is that rara avis, a 
tenor with a man’s voice and a man’s 

(Continued on page 48) 
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NEPHEW AND UNCLE— This photo, re- 
produced from the February, 1917, Voice 
of the Victor , shows Theo Karle and his 
Uncle 0. S. Johnston of Cedar Rapids- la., 
listening to a Victrola in the George A. 
Mullen Company's Cedar Rapids store. 

ways. His straight- forward style of deliv- 
ery, that neither shouts nor sentiment- 
alizes, reflects the high standard of the 
art. Through a sonorous vocal gift that 
breathes freshness and fervor into his 
interpretations, Karle makes every aria 
an adventure in song. 

“This genial artist, who leapt into fame 
when barely out his 'teens’ and who is 
now in the prime of his powers, has 
appeared with virtually every concert 
course, oratorio society, festival and sym- 
phony orchestra in America. Following 
triumph after triumph in this country, 
Theo Karle went to Europe in 1926 where, 
after a period of study with several of 
the leading coaches on the continent, he 
made his debut at the Opera Comique 
in Paris. There followed three years of 
operatic engagements culminating in a 
series of .appearances with the Royal 
Opera at Monte Carlo. 

“Returning to America in 1930, Karle 
was retained by the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System and, during a period of four 
years, was featured in some 600 pro- 
grams, more than half of them being 
with symphony orchestra. For the past 
year, however, he has been making only 
guest appearances on the air, for he has 
decided the time has come to resume con- 
certing. 

“Today, Theo Karle's voice is richer 
and sweeter than it ever has been, in- 
vesting bis repertoire, which ranges from 
Italian classic through German lieder to 
modern songs, with a memorable melo- 
diousness." 

The program quoted some cidtical 
appraisals of Karlens art, including 
the following from the veteran W. J. 
Henderson of the New York Sun. 
Henderson was never “easy” on sing- 
ers. He did not hesitate to say that 
when Enrico Caruso sang as well as 
he could he sang extremely well. But, 
Henderson added that, more often than 
not, Caruso’s singing was “extremely 
bad:” 

“He (Karle) is a singer of merit and 
of power to hold the interest of an au- 
dience. The best features of his art (are) 
a finely spun legato, admirably sustained 
phrases, tenderness of feeling, clear pro- 
nunciation and a style appropriate and 
finished. On the whole ... a singer of 
worth, who has the uncommon ability to 
get his songs effectively over the foot- 
lights and to an audience." 

Of interest also is the following 
from the Washington Post: 


“The great natural beauty of Karle’s 
voice, the poignancy of its appeal, its 
flawless cantilena, his good taste in 
phrasing, artistic discretion in the use 
of light and shade — in fact, his splendid 
singing, received an ovation.” 

I learned of Theo Karle’s death 
from my long-time friend, Keith Moy- 
er, of Everett, Wash., who also had 
been a friend of the tenor’s for many 
years. Mr. Moyer sent me a copy of 
this death notice in the Seattle Times 
of Monday, May 8: 

“THEO KARLE, RETIRED TEACHER, 
SINGER DIES. Memorial services for 
Theo Ivarle, reUred voice teacher and 
former opera singer, will be at 1 p.m. 
tomorrow at the Butterworch Mortuary. 
He died of a sudden illness Sunday after- 
noon at his Olympic Peninsula retreat . . . 

“Mr. Karle made his singing debut in 
New York City in 1916. His first concert 
appearance was with the Seattle Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra just before World 
War I. Service with the Army interrupted 
his career. After the war Mr. Karle spent 
eight years with (he Columbia Broad- 
casting Company. Then he and his wife, 
Nora, a pianisL, turned to Lhe interna- 
tional concert circuit, traveling as much 
as 30,000 miles a year. Mr. Karle re- 
turned to Seattle in 1941 to teach voice. 
He has been in semi- retirement since 
1952." 

Keith Moyer provides this additional 
information : 

“Mr. ICarle . . . sang in the leading 
tenor roles with the Standard Opera 
Company on Lhe coast when only ID years 
old . . . He made records for the Ginn 
Company for educational purposes under 
his Seattle friend, Henry Hadley, who 
conducted the orchestra of some 30 men. 
He left Brunswick after canceling his 
contract so that he could sing at the 
Paris Opera Comique for a number of 
years and at Monte Carlo. He was of- 
fered opera contracts in Germany and 
Scandinavia, but due to Lhe trouble of 
re -learning his roles in German and 
Swedish he turned them down and on 
returning to America became a staff 
artist for the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
stem for eight years. He mentioned he 
made the first experimental television 
show from the Columbia studios with 
Barbara Maurel." 

The educational records to which 
Mr. Moyer refers must be three made 
for Gen nett, about the time Karle left 
Brunswick, and which are listed along 
with his Victor and Brunswicks at 
the end of this article. All were 10- 
inch, sold for $1.50 each, and were 
accompanied by “members of the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Henry Hadley.” Their de- 
scription in a 1926 Gen nett catalog 
corresponds to what Mr. Moyer says 
about the educational records made 
for Ginn, 

Quoting further from Moyer’s let- 
ter: 

“He (Karle) had a contract with Vic- 
tor, but recorded only four selections, 
under his friend, Walter Rogers (1865- 
1939) who induced Karle to go over to 
the newly formed Brunswick Company in 
1920. He did this at a yearly salary. He 
told me that he made the first experi- 
mental electric records for Brunswick 
with some British equipment, but it was 
a failure. Strangely, he never made any 
commercial electrics for Brunswick, but 
made a few electrics on the Linden label, 
a Seattle radio station that had them 
pressed in California. I have only one 
of his Linden records. It is No. 08, 
“Mother Machree.” 

III. Brief Victor Sojourn 

In November, 1912, Victor issued a 
Red Seal record by its young tenor 
star, John McCormack, of a song that 
has been a favorite of mine almost 


as long as I can remember. It was 
“I Know of Two Bright Eyes,” with 
words reputed to be by a mysterious 
Abd-ul Mejid and the music by an 
English composer, George H. Clut- 
sam. 

My fondness for this lovely number 
was not based on the McCormack re- 
cord, No. 64255, but on Columbia, No. 
A769, by Henry Burr, which was 
poorly recorded but beautifully sung. 
The Victor supplement description of 
the song as “a pretty little trifle” is 
rather condescendingly annoying, at 
least to me: 

“A pretty little trifle by a well-known 
song writer, which Mr. McCormack sings 
charmingly. The number is from a set 
of Clutsam songs entitled 'Songs From 
the Turkish Hi Us." which has been much 
in vogue in England. The delicate pian- 
issimo note in the second verse is an 
exquisite ending to a highly pleasing 
rendition by this favorite tenor." 

Almost three years earlier, an Feb- 
ruary, 1910, Columbia had announced 
a double-faced disc. No. F130, of the 
same song by McCormack, coupled 
with Liddle’s setting of Charles King- 
sley’s poem, “A Farewell.” Columbia 
was then American sales agent for the 
Fonotipia Company of Italy, whose 
English branch for a time had Mc- 
Cormack under contract, and which 
made this recording. The Columbia 
supplement description is more in- 
teresting than the Victor: 

“One of a group of six ‘Songs From 
the Turkish Hills,’ collected and arranged 
by the distinguished English composer, 
George H. Clutsam. Though each of the 
songs in this collection is remarkable 
for its beauty and individuality, this 
one has been chosen from the first by 
critics and singers alike as the gem of 
them all. The charm exercised by this 
song is so subtle and intangible that it 
is difficult to say wherein its chief beauty 
lies, though the simplicity and dignity 
of its exquisite air may be held largely 
responsible. In both words and melody 
is found a suggestion of the mysticism 
of the East." 

I never have heard McCormack’s 
Columbia record. I have his Victor, 
but prefer Burr’s rendition. A note- 
worthy thing about the Victor, how- 
ever, is its amazingly short life, for 
a McCormack recording. It stayed in 
the catalog just a year. Its last ap- 
pearance was in November, 1913. By 
May, 1914, it was cut out. What 
caused it to sell so poorly? 

This reference to the McCormack 
recording points up the fact that, not- 
withstanding a first disappointing ex- 
perience with the song, “I Know of 
Two Bright Eyes” was selected as 
one of the selections with which Theo 
Karle made his Victor debut in June, 
1916. It was coupled with Leoncaval- 
lo’s “Mattinata,” also known as “ ’Tis 
the Day.” 

I will quote the supplement de- 
scription, although it largely, and in- 
accurately repeats information already 
given : 

“This young tenor, who is making a 
success on the concert platform, was 
born in Seattle, and received much of 
his musical training in the West. Edmund 
J. Meyer, the New York teacher, heard 
him, and being much impressed by the 4 
young man’s voice, urged him to come 
to New York for further instruction. 
Upon entering the concert field he was 
at once pronounced an acquisition, and 
is now in much demand, some of this 
(Continued on page 52) 
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season's engagements being at the Wor- 
cester Festival, joint appearance with 
Alma Gluck; with Mme. Farrar at the 
Maine Festival; soloist on the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra tour, and many 
recitals. 

“Mr. Karle’s voice, as will be noticed 
in these two fine records, is a pure 
robust tenor of even register and much 
color and flexibility. He will make Vic- 
tor records exclusively.” 

This write-up has its share of er* 
rors. Karle was not born in Seattle; 
"Meyer's” name was Myer, and he 
did not have the tenor “come” to New 
York, but taught him in Seattle, then 
accompanied him East. 

Karle’s second and last appearance 
in a Victor List was in April, 1917, 
when he sang the Siciliana from “ Ca- 
va Her i a Rustic ana” and, a rather odd 
coupling, ah obscure song called “Her 
Heart.” Soon afterward he went into 
military service, and that may be the 
reason why no more of his records 
appeared. 

There were occasional references 
to Karle, both during and after his 
Victor recording period, in the Voice 
of the Victor, For instance, a photo- 
graph in the August, 1916, issue (re- 
produced with this article) was taken 
in the Victrola department of the 
Rorabaugh - Wiley Dry Goods Com- 
pany of Hutchinson, Kans. 

This photograph showed Karle, 
Royal Dadmun (a baritone born 1886 
and died 1964, who was to become a 
Victor artist six years later, but who 
at that time had made only one Col- 
umbia record and some Indestructible 
cylinders) , and Maximilian P i 1 z e r 
(1890-1958), the violinist, with three 
other persons. A couple of years ago 
I sent Mr. Karle a copy of the picture, 
and he seemed delighted to get it. 

In February, the Voice used a photo 
of Karle with his uncle, 0. S. John- 
ston, of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, listening 
to a Victrola in the Victor parlors of 
the George A. Mullen Company, of 
that city. The caption said: 

“Both Mr. Karle and Mr. Johnston are 
enthusiastic Victor boosters, Mr. John- 
ston having pm-chased a new XVI . . . 
for his nephew's use while in this city." 

The December, 1917, number car- 
ried this brief note: 

“Felicitations to Theo Karle, who sang 
in his home town of Seattle, Wash., 
September 5, and got married the same 
day." 

Miss Nora Christof, the lady who 
became Karle’s wife is reported to 
have been his “childhood sweetheart.” 
It sometimes is said they were mar- 
ried “while they were still children,” 
but the tenor actually had passed his 
24th birthday when he wed, so was 
not exactly a “teenager.” 

In June, 1919, the Voice revealed: 

“Theo Karle, the tenor who has made 
some excellent Victor records, having 
completed his military service, is plan- 
ning to return to music. He will be heard 
in recital during the coming season." 

Karle’s two Victor discs came to be 
singled out for special treatment. In 
the December, 1917, record supple- 
ment, under the heading of “Some 
Interesting Records,” appeared a de- 


scription of “I Know of Two Bright 
Eyes.” 

A shortage of popular Victor re- 
cords was beginning to develop, and 
such listings were intended 1 to help 
dealers sell numbers they already had 
in stock but “which may have been 
overlooked in the pages of our monu- 
mental Victor record catalog. Our 
selections may not always be new to 
all our readers, but they will always 
be good — according to our view:” 

“Just who exactly is Abd-ul Mejld? 
His poem, ‘I Know of Two Bright Eyes/ 
should bring him a greater fame, now 
that it has been set to music by George 
H. Clutsam, For tenderness and purity 
of sentiment his simple little poem might 
be written by an Irishman such as Tom 
Moore. Clutsam has caught the spirit 
of it nicely. Without straining for Ori- 
ental effects he gives us a feeling of wide 
sandy deserts mystically glowing under 
the moonlight and the starry sky. And 
Theo Karle sings — well, like an Oriental 
lover." 

I disagree with that last statement. 
Karle’s interpretation sounds to me so 
restrained that he seems more like a 
Scandinavian than an Oriental. 

In the Voice of the Victor for June, 
1919, these notes were given to aid 
dealers in selling the other Karle re- 
cord. 

“ ‘Siciliana,’ one of the favorite airs 
from ‘Cavalier ia.' ‘Her Heart,’ a tender 
love song. Fine tone quality, 

“In Mascagni's opera Turiddu sings the 
‘Siciliana,’ a delightful Sicilian serenade, 
before the curtain goes up, his voice 
gradually dying away as he retires into 
the distance. It is sung to his beloved, 
Lola, who has married Alfio, during his 
absence at the war. ‘Her Heart' is a 
tender song telling simply and directly 
a lover’s reverence for his sweetheart — 
a theme as old as the hills and as fresh 
as a spring flower." 

IV. Karle’s Brunswick Career 

Walter B. Rogers was Victor re- 
cording director during the 1916 peri- 
od in which Karle’s records were 
made, but left shortly afterward to 
become associated with Henry Burr’s 
short-lived Paroquette Record Com- 
pany. In 1918 he seems to have been 
working for Paramount, for I have 
a 1918 hill-and-dale Paramount disc 
by Walter B. Rogers and His Band. 
But by -1920 he was with Brunswick, 
and it probably was he who per- 
suaded Theo Karle to become a fea- 
tured soloist for the new company. 
Karle himself said Brunswick 
“bought” his contract from Victor, 
but as he had made no records since 
1916 it seems rather doubtful that a 
contract was still in effect. Moreover, 
Victor had sued Brunswick, alleging 
patent infringement. Would it be like- 
ly to “sell” the newcomer one of its 
artists? 

Without laboring that point, I can 
say that Karle’s long list of Bruns- 
wick records calls for no extended 
analysis and comment. The program 
I have quoted s a i d his repertoire 
ranged from “Italian classic through 
German lieder to modern songs,” but 
he was not given much opportunity 
for recording classics. 

Instead, Brunswick used him almost 
entirely in ballads of the type that 
McCormack sang prolifically for Vic- 
tor; Colin 0”More for Aeolian-Vo- 
caliom Charles Harrison and Henry 


Burr for Columbia; Henry Moeller 
for Gennetfc, and Walter Van Brunt 
for Edison. There were old Irish 
songs; semi-Irish, recently composed 
numbers; sentimental compositions of 
almost every description, and just a 
touch of oratorio, “Bohemian Girl,” 
and Gilbert and Sullivan. 

One of his most interesting record- 
ings combined the “Good Night Quar- 
tet” from “Martha” with the “Madri- 
gal” from “The Mikad'o,” and was 
sung by the Music Arts Singers, a 
mixed quartet consisting of Karle, 
Richard Bonelli, Marie Tiffany and 
Elizabeth Lennox. Both ladies had 
been Edison “tone test” artists. Miss 
Tiffany had married a Brunswick of- 
ficial and switched her recording af- 
filiation from Edison. 

The attached list of Karle records 
speaks for itself, but I will point out 
some of the oddities of his catalog 
listings. He had only eight double- 
faced records in the 1921 catalog. 
By 1922 the list had grown so long 
it began on page 87, continued to the 
lower half of page 89, jumped from 
there to 90, and ended on page 94. I 
have never seen any other catalog 
with such a hop, skip, and jump ar- 
rangement. 

In the 1924 list, most of Karle’s 
13000 series records were renumbered, 
apparently because some had been 
selling for $1 and some for $1.25. It 
was decided to bring them all into 
the $1.25 price range. 

But the most baffling treatment 
occurred in 1925, when Karle and all 
his records were expunged from the 
catalog as if they had never existed. 
His only mention is in a pronunciation 
guide at the back, where it is said that 
“Karle” is pronounced like “Kali.” 
But why did all Karle’s waxings van- 
ish at the beginning of the electric re- 
cording era? 

Then comes another question. Why, 
after they seemingly had been cut out, 
did they reappear in 1927 with a few 
new titles, including three duets with 
Miss Tiffany? 

Karle’s waxings continued to be list- 
ed through the January, 1929 catalog, 
but in a special section of “mechan- 
ically recorded” discs, with the state- 
ment that they would not be available 
after December, 31, 1930. And none 
were. By that time the depression 
had hit and there was little demand 
for records, new or old. 

Another oddity about Brunswick 
catalogs was the way biographical 
sketches of artists were changed an- 
nually. Victor catalogs, for example, 
carried the same write-ups year after 
year, with, perhaps, an occasional 
shortening or change of phrase, but 
Brunswick’s were rewritten each year. 
I’ll quote examples but, first I should 
mention that Brunswick used the as- 
sumed name of “John Congdon” for 
a couple of Karie’s early numbers. 

In the 1921 catalog Brunswick pa- 
trons were told that: 

“Theo Karle, who won such exceptional 
praise from the press and public through 
his singing of the chief tenor role in the 
New York presentation of ’The Way- 
farer,’ is one of America’s greatest ar- 
tists. He is a tenor whose voice and 
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LISTENING TO HIMSELF— THEO KARLE 
hearing one of his own records in the Ev- 
erett Department Store, Everett, Wash. 
(Reproduced from the January, 1918, Voice 
of the Victor.) 

interpretative gifts reflect musicalness, 
mentality and manhood — a combination 
rarely to be found and one which, in this 
instance, has brought honor and praise 
to his professional work. 

“Still in his early twenties, the future 
holds fame for this young, upstanding 
American. The range, power and duality 
of his voice has (Sic) already been com- 
pared with that of the world’s greatest 
tenors." 

In 1922 this was altered to: 

"America has come to be and, indeed, 
is proud of her son, Theo Karle. No 
tenor before the people has received such 
consistent praise and honor. Karle’s 
voice and interpretative endowments 
come under the highest classification; 
they reflect musicalness, mentality and 
manhood. (The supplement writer must 
have been proud of that alliterative 
phrase . . . J.W.) Karle is still in the 
20’s and has more engagements to sing, 
both before the public and in Lhe re- 
cording laboratory, than he can — even 
with his joyous health — ever fill. He is 
an exclusive Brunswick artist and daily 
his audiences are increasing, a fact which 
is demonstrated vividly whenever a Karle 
recording is released.” 

An enthusiastic description was 
published in the Gold Label Artists 
section of the 1923 catalog: 

“The beautiful lyric tenor of this pop- 
ular and talented American concert sing- 
er is known and loved wherever real 
music lovers foregather. In his six sur- 
prising seasons on the concert stage 
Karle has won for himself a unique place 
in the hearts of his audiences. It is no 
wonder that he is popular — this engaging 
young man with the voice that thrill j 
you by its very artistic sincerity. As a 
singer of heart songs he is pre-eminent 
in his particular field. His voice, of 
extraordinary power, yet capable of the 
tenderest delicacy of feeling, is a splen- 
did natural instrument such as one hears 
but once in a generation. But over and 
above his technique (technical?) accom- 
plishments of voice is the magnetism of 
his pleasing and gracious personality. 
Karle is youth, exultant, over-riding ob- 
stacles. looking for more worlds to con- 
quer. His abundant and youthful en- 
thusiasm compels you to his mood, draw- 
ing you up and away from sordid care 
by the sheer power of his artistic vi- 
tality. 

"Theo Karle records exclusively for 
Brunswick Gold Label Records. Hear 
him sing ‘Macushla.’ ‘Mavis’ and ‘Little 
Mother of Mine' and his reason for sel- 
ecting Brunswick becomes apparent. 
Only Brunswick recording methods could 
reproduce for h ! m the high standards of 
tone, the niceties of shading and phras- 
ing, which have made him so famous 
on the concert stage." 


But, of course, he had made Victor 
records ! 

The 1924 write-up was based large- 
ly on the information given in the 
already quoted program, so I shall not 
copy it. However, it mentions that 
Karle had been "tenor soloist at the 
famous Brick Church on Fifth Ave- 
nue” and had made "about twenty 
concert tours from coast to coast — a 
remarkable record for so young an 
artist.” 

Then came 1925 with no record s 
listed and virtually no mention of 
Karle. In the 1927 catalog his re- 
cords were bade but demoted from the 
"celebrity section” and there was no 
biographical description. 

In 1928, however, he was once more 
among* the Gold Label luminaries, with 
the same description that had been 
used in 1924. Considerably shortened, 
this appeared again in 1929, but in 
1930 all "mechanical” records had been 
sentenced to death and his name was 
no longer mentioned. 

V. I Hear From Theo Karle 

After learning from Keith Moyer 
of his friendship with Theo Karle, I 
decided that the eminent retii'ed tenor 
would be a good subject for a HOB- 
BIES article, so wrote to him, en- 
closing a copy of the Karle-Dadmun- 
Pilzer photo. On Otober 19, 1970, I 
was delighted to receive the following 
letter, which he had written four days 
earlier : 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: Thank you so much 
for your very kind letter. It was good 
of you to Lake time to drop me a line. 

“You really reached into the past with 
your picture of Royal Dadmun and Max 
Pilzer. I am highly flattered and great(ly) 
pleased. The picture was taken on my 
first tour with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra during which we did 
69 concerts in five weeks. At that time 
I had made only two Victor records, and 
shortly after that Brunswick bought my 
contract from Victor and after that I 
had over 100 records in the Brunswick 
listing. 

“As I wrote a friend in California 
recently, I haven’t any current photo- 
graphs and I am not sitting for any 
new ones as I do not like what I see. 
However, I will be glad to send what 
I have if you want it. 

“As you can see, I am the poorest 
typist in the world and can only hope 
you will overlook the mistakes. You see, 
my machine makes the mistakes. I 
punch the right key and the wrong comes 
up. Thank you again for your nice let- 
ter. I really appreciated it. Sincerely, 
Theo Karle.” 

On November 5, 1970, Mr. Karle 
wrote to me again and sent me two 
photographs, one in operatic costume. 
Both are reproduced with this article. 
He said’: 

“Under separate cover, I am sending 
a couple of photographs of earlier days 
which I hope may interest you. At the 
time when I was very active I had 
stacks of current pictures, but in the 
recent clays they would have to get a 
team of mules to get me in front of a 
camera. However, I know you will under- 
stand. I am in excellent health and, 
strange enough, I feel as well as ever 
vocally. I guess that is the way all ‘old 
timers’ feel. 

“We are as busy as we wish to be, 
teach a little and sing in church each 
Sunday. The rest of the time we spend 
at a house we have on the Olympic 
Peninsula, walking on our beach and 
gazing, when it is clear, at the moun- 
tains from our front window. Our winters 
are very mild and we spend most of our 



FAMED CONDUCTOR— HENRY HADLEY 
(1871-1937) conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, directed members of 
the Philharmonic in accompanying some 
Gennett records made by Theo Karle. 


time outside. There always seems to be 
plenLy of yard work, etc., to keep me 
occupied. Mrs. IC works with me as she 
has done these many years we have been 
married. Wo were married when we were 
almost children and I am most grateful. 
Well, I won’t bore you with details, but 
it has been a great life. 

“Please overlook the mistakes in typ- 
ing. As I told you in a former note, I 
am the world's worst. With kindest re- 
gards, Theo Iv.” 

There, apparently, our correspon- 
dence ended, probably through my 
fault, for I have always more letters on 
hand than, with my limited strength, 
I can take care of. Bu-t I did intend 
to write a HOBBIES article "one of 
these days” about Theo Karle. 

At last I have done so. I am grieved 
to reflect that my genial, distinguish- 
ed friend did not live to read this 
tribute to an accomplished artist and 
a fine man. 

THEO KARLE RECORDINGS 
(Both sides by Karle unless 
otherwise noted) 

VICTOR RECORDS (1916-17) 

18021 I Know of Two Bright Eyes, 
Reverse: 'Tis the Day. 

18061 Cavalleria Rusticana — Sieiliana. 
Reverse: Her Heart. 

BRUNSWICK RECORDS 
(1921 Catalog) 

5005 Dear Little Shamrock. Reverse: 
Where the River Shannon Flows 
(with male trio.) (Both under the 
name of John Congdon.) 

13001 I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby. 
Reverse: Little Mother of Mine. 

13002 Christ in Flanders. Reverse: 

The Lord is My Light. 

/300G Macushla. Reverse: Mavis. 

13007 Bells of St. Mary’s. Reverse: 
Evening Song. 

13010 My Wild Irish Rose. Reverse: 

That Tumble Down Shack in 
Athlone. 

13011 From the Land of lhe Sky-Blue 
Water. Reverse: Venetian Song. 

13013 Bring Back the Golden Days. 

Reverse: When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie. 

(Continued on page 118) 
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BRUNSWICK (1922 Catalog Additions 

35001 Ah! Moon of My Delight. Reverse: 

When My Ships Come Sailing 
Home. „ 

13016 Kathleen Mavourneen. Reverse: 
Killarney. 

13018 Come Back to Erin. Reverse: 
Mother Machree. 

13021 I'll Take You Home Again, 

Kathleen (with Crescent Male 
Trio). Reverse: Lass O’ Killeen. 

13024 A Dream. Reverse: Until. 

13025 Hard Trials. Reverse: Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen. 

13026 Minstrel Boy. Reverse: When Irish 
Eyes Are Smiling (with Crescent 
Male Trio). 

13028 Come Where My Love Lies 

Dreaming (with Criterion Male 
Trio). Reverse: I Hear a Thrush 
At Eve. „ 

13029 Love’s Garden of Roses. Reverse: 
Bohemian Girl— Then You'll 
Remember Me. 

13030 sins' Sing! Birfla on the Wing. 
Reverse: ’Tis an Irish Girl I Love 
(with male trio). 

MUSIC ARTS SINGERS 
(1923 catalog addition) 

(Marie Tiffany, Elizabeth Lennox, 
Theo Karle, and Richard Bonelli) 

13051 Martha— Good Night Quartet. 
Reverse: The Mikado — Madrigal. 

BRUNSWICK (1923 Catalog Additions) 
5082 Because. Reverse: The Great 
Awakening. 

5123 In the Moonlight. Reverse: 

Mother, My Dear. 

5127 It Is Only a Tiny Garden. 

Reverse: R.oses in June. 

5134 If You Would Love Me. Reverse: 
Just That One Hour. 

13031 I’ll Forget You. Reverse: The 
World is Waiting for the Sunrise. 

13033 Lassie O’ Mine. Reverse: Little 
Town in the Ould County Down, 
13050 Non ever (’Tis Not True). 

Reverse: Within the Garden of 
My Heart. 

13052 Bonnie Wee Thing. Reverse: 

Good Night, Little Girl, Good 
Night. 

13054 Oft in the Stilly Night. Reverse: 
The Snowy Breasted Pearl. 

13055 Elijah— If With All Your Hearts. 
Reverse: Elijah — Then Shall the 
Righteous Shine Forth. 

35002 Requiem Mass in C Minor — 
Ing-esimo. Reverse: Stabat Mater — 
Cujos Animam. (Both In Latin.) 

BRUNSWICK (1924 Catalog Additions) 
(NOTE.— This 1924 list consists mostly 
of previously issued Karle records that 
had been renumbered, apparently to 
bring all in the 10-inch size within the 
$1.25 price range. Some had been $1.00.) 

13058 Heaven at the End of the Road. 

Reverse: A Little Bit of I-Teaven. 
130C0 I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby, 
Reverse: Lfifetje Mother of Mine. 

13061 Christ in Flanders. Reverse: 

The Lord Is My Light. 

13062 Macushla. Reverse: Mavis. 

13063 Hells of St. MaTy’s. * Reverse: 
Evening Song. 1 

130C4 My Wild Irish Rose. Reverse: 

The' T *mhle Down Shack 
In Athlone. 

13065 From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water. Reverse: Venetian Song. 

13066 Bring Back the Golden Days. 
Reverse: When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie. 

13067 Kathleen Mavourneen. Reverse: 
Killarney. 

13068 Come Back to Erin. Reverse: 
Mother Machree. 

13069 I’ll Take Ymi Home Again. 
Kathleen. Reverse: Lass O’ Killeen. 

13070 A Dream. Reverse: Until. 

13071 Hard Trials. Reverse: Nobody 
Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen. 

13072 Mmstrel Boy. Reverse: When 
Irish Eyes Are Smiling. 

13073 Come Where My Love Lies 
Dreaming. Reverse: I Hear A 
Thrush at Eve. 


13074 Bohemian Girl — Then You’ll 
Remember Me. Reverse: Love’s 
Garden of Roses. 

13075 Sing! Sing! Birds on the Wing. 
Reverse: ’Tis an Irish Girl I Love. 

13076 I’ll Forget You, Reverse: The 
World is Waiting for the Sunrise. 

13077 Lassie O’ Mine. Reverse: Little 
Town in the Ould County Down. 

13078 Because. Reverse: The Great 
Awakening. 

13089 If You Would Love Me. Reverse: 
Just That One Hour. 

13095 All Through the Night (with Male 
Quartet). Reverse: At Dawning. 

13096 Fallen Leaf. Reverse: Smile 
Through Your Tears. 

35003 Onaway! Awake, Beloved! 

Reverse: Spirit Flower. 

BRUNSWICK (1927 Catalog Additions) 
13089 Alice, Where Art Thou? Reverse: 

O That We Two Were Maying. 
(Both duets with Marie Tiffany, 
soprano.) 

130.99 I Need Thee Every Hour (with 
Marie Tiffany). Reverse: Where 
Is My Boy Tonight? (Tiffany 
and Chorus.) 

13100 Kingdom Within Your Eyes. 
Reverse: Some Time You’ll 
Remember. 

13102 Deen in My Heart. Reverse: 
Somewhere in the World. 
GENNETT (About 1925) 

2621 Meislersingers — Prize Song. 

Reverse: Samson et Dalila — My 
Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
l Nevada Van Der Veer). 

2<?nf> Elijah— If With All Your Hearts. 
Reverse: Hansel et Gretel — Sleep 
Music (Members of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra). 

2901 Sing Not. O Fair Circassian Maid. 
r A verse: The Mikado — The Sun 
IWiose Rays Are All Ablaze 
(Inez Barbour). 

PICTURE CAPTIONS REVERSED 
Jn June Ada Jones Article 
Through a mechanical mix-up, cut lines 
of two photos In the June article. "Ada 
Jones Sings in Marion. Virginia," were 
reversed. 

The picture on page 3S is identified 
as showing the singer in her stage cos- 
tume, hut should have said it was a 
photo taken in 1899. 

On page 110 Miss Jones appears in 
stage attire, but the picture is termed 
one made in 1899. — Jim Walsh 

THE END 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

speaker was enclosed in a cabinet, 
and it was then that the term “Vic- 
trola” came into u c e. 

Barraud’s inspiration survived. Add- 
ed, however, was the slogan, "Will 
There Be a Victrola in Your Home 
This Christmas?” 

The artist lived out his last years 
at Hamilton Gardens, St. John’s Wood 
N.W. His diversion, besides billiards, 
was walking. He was a familiar sight 
on the road: The head bent forward, 
massive eyebrows and grant.ee beard, 
that seemed over-sized for his frail 
body. 

He remained a bachelor, with a 
long-standing attachment to an in- 
valid, Dorothy Dalziel, who came from 
a family of engravers. She survived 
him by several years. 

Francis Barraud died on August 29, 
1924, aged 68, at the Dalziel house 
which he had visited daily. The Gram- 
ophone Company sent a floral cushion 
patterned after his master-piece to 
Hampstead Cemetery, London, where 
he was buried. In his will Barraud 
left the gross value of 701 pounds. 


What became of Barraud’s original 
work? It bore, under the over-paint- 
ing of the glistening gramophone, a 
phantom phonograph and the faint 
outlines of the old wax cylinder. Brush 
marks had obliterated almost com- 
pletely the Edison name. 

The original hung in a recess over 
the fireplace of the oak-paneled room 
in the head office at Hayes. An alarm 
system controlled by photo - electric 
cells protected it. In case of fire it 
had priority in being saved. 

The Gramophone Company honored 
the site of "Nipper’s” grave with a 
plaque in 1949. 

When B.C.A.-Victor set July 1st, 
1952 as the inauguration day for re- 
leasing long-playing records in the 
United States, “His Master’s Voice,’ 5, 
insured at $15,000, was brought from 
England by J. David Bicknell in a 
cultural exchange. 

Mr. Bicknell described to reporters 
how a group of Gramophone men paid 
a pilgrimage to Kingston-on-Thames 
to adorn the grave of “Nipper” with 
a new bronze plaque. To their mingled 
pride and dismay they discovered that 
a bank had been erected on the site 
where “Nip” had been interred. 

The bank director paled when in- 
formed of the desecration. He agreed 
that the plaque be affixed on the 
fagade of the edifice. And there it 
remains on display to this day. 

LAURA B. COOK 
Star Rt, Box 14B 
Liberty, Tex. 77575 

Phone: (713) 336-6693 after 6 p.m. 

1. Lady's sm open face 14 K Waltham watch 
w. fleur de Us design on back. Design is 
outlined w. rose diamonds. $125. 

2. Victoria glass novelty, amber fire cut vase- 
line, $25. 

3. Flower pot design p.g. pitcher, $45. 

4. Cut glass juice glass. Brilliant period. $25. 

5. Old g.f. band bracelet. Engraved, circa 
early 1900's, $35. 

6. Old toy iron stove w. iron utensils, and 
implements, complete $75. 

7. Higbee p.b. footed round bowl. Cane var- 
iant patt. Mkd. W. Lee. $35. 

3. Big pink mustache cup & saucer, pain led? 

flower on side of cup, pr. $35. 

9. Brass school boil w. wooden handle $27.50. 

10. Old gold top hrooc’n w. 3 perfectly matched 
blue opals. $65. 

11. Very small size Victorian gold ring with 
small opals, rubies & pear’s. $125. 

12. Royal Worcester figure of boy. Sgd. HAD- 
LEY. One professional mend ov» collar $125. 

13. Child’s small iron w trivet, complete $12.50. 

14. Gold stickpin w. intaglio in amethyst. $35. 

15. Toy soldiers, prior to World War II: A, 
rifleman, $7.50: B. Pair stretcher bearers 
w. stretcher. S15. 

16. 35-vear old 10K opal rips:, c-val stone, sur- 
rounded by spirals (?) $75. sc 


POMAR’S ANTIQUES 

10 nil. S. of St. Augustine, Fla. Hwy. AT A 

RFD 1, Box 74 St. Augustine, Fla. 32084- 
Phone: (904) 824-2341 

Brown agate snuff bottle, one side rust yellow 
skin, carved in long life symbols pine tree, 
deer, crane, circa 1821-1850, $245. 

Hain crystal snuff bottle dragons one side gold- 
en threads of reptile, circa 1880-1920, $180. 

Vignette Geo. Ill Birmingham 1817 Joseph 
Wlllmorc rectangular with bright cut herring- 
bone motif, grill depicting a vase with fo- 
liage have others, write. 

Dozen fruit spoons Vermeil bowls Alvin's Lilly 
circa 1900 beautiful cond. Set $98. 

Stamp please. sc 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 


JOSEPH A. 
PHILLIPS 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 

I. Man Without A Following 

Many singers achieved successful 
careers as pioneer recording artists 
without developing an individual per- 
sonal following. 

In the acoustic era thousands of 
“fans” would go to their dealers each 
month arid ask for the latest record 
by, say, Billy Murray, Henry Burr, 
Ada Jones, Collins and Harlan, Harry 
Lauder, Alma Gluck, John McCor- 
mack or Enrico Caruso. These fans 
would buy the record, probably with- 
out bothering to listen. There was 
more interest in the singer than the 
song. 

Later, innumerable buyers, mostly 
romantically inclined young women, 
would ask for and take “Gene Austin's 
new one.” Or they chose Jack Smith’s, 
Art Gillham’s, Bing Crosby’s, or 
Frank Sinatra's. And dance band 
fanciers wanted almost anything by 
Paul Whiteman, Ted Lewis, Guy Lom- 
bardo, and many others. 

I doubt, however, that anybody ever 
approached the sales counter and said, 
“Let me have Joseph Phillips’ new 
record, please.” 

The reason? Well, Joe Phillips was 
a capable, even an accomplished bari- 
tone, with a pleasing voice. But many 
other equally well-trained singers had 
voice quality similar to his, and there 
was nothing sufficiently outstanding 
about his style to win him record 
buyers’ fanatical devotion. 

Besides, listeners who went “hog- 
wild” about an artist were more likely 
to choose tenors than the middle-of- 
the-road baritones. 

Nevertheless, most of Phillips’ Edi- 
son records were good sellers, accord- 
ing to Diamond Disc and Blue Am- 
ber ol standards, and his Okeh and 
other needle-cuts did reasonably well. 
He had a few mannerisms in singing 
some types of “popular” music that 
jar upon me, but, even so, I think 
most hearers would agree that he 
was a good, if not a great, baritone. 

II. Recording Debut 

Joseph Phillips had had consider- 
able stage experience and was in his 
early thirties when he made what 
appears to have been his first record. 
It was a single-faced Victor, No. 5806, 
of a popular ballad, “All That I Ask 
is Love.” It was announced in the 
January, 19!!, Victor supplement. 
The write-up, accompanied by a small 
photo of the singer, said: 

“This new Selden- Ingraham song Is one 


of the best of the year and bids fair to 
equal the success of Mr. Ingraham’s 
‘Hoses Bring Dreams of You’ and ‘You 
are the Ideal of My Dreams.’ The num- 
ber has been selected as a means of 
introducing a baritone who is new to 
Victor audiences. Mr. Phillips is likely 
to create a favorable impression wilh 
his agreeable voice, his manly delivery 
and good diction.” 

That, we must agree, although 
favorable, is not a “rave notice” A 
month later, Phillips’ second — and 
last — Victor record appeared, No. 
16702. The A side contained “The 
Moonlight, the Rose and You,” by 
Frank C. Stanley, who had died a 
little more than a month earlier, and 
Henry Burr. 

On the B side Phillips was heard 
in “Afar From Thee, My Love,” by 
Linne, whoever he was. The descrip- 
tion was brief: 

. . Mr. Phillips presents his second 


selection, which will deepen the impres- 
sion already made by his fine rendition 
of ‘All That I Ask . is Love.'” 

Again, the praise was restrained. 
That was the last time Joseph Phil- 
lips’ name appeared in a Victor sup- 
plement. 

III. Beginning of His Edison Career 

The baritone’s next bid for the 
favor of record buyers was more suc- 
cessful. He began in the February, 
1912, Edison cylinder record supple- 
ment, an association with the great 
inventor’s Company that extended 
through 1925, with the exception of 
a puzzling three-year gap from Sep- 
tember, 1916, to December, 1919, when 
nothing by him was issued. 

On wax Amberol four-minute rec- 
ord No. 907 Phillips sang, with the 
assistance of a mixed chorus, “Come 



DIRECT COMPARISON. A November, 1921, Saturday Evening Post advertisement 
showing HELEN CLARK and JOSEPH PHILLIPS giving a New ‘Edison tone test. 
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“FIRST TIME OFFERED!” 
“SOHMER” PIANO. 

Rosewood square grand. Excellent condition, 
needs tuning. Dated 1836. S7.200.00. De- 

livery available anywhere in the continental 
U.S.A. 

WINIFRED AVTNCH 
Route #3 Box 38 
Delta, Ohio 43315 op 
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The Sale of a 
Major Collection 

The estate of the late Prospect Mastrangelo, 
(M. J. Prospect) , announces the sale of the 
Prospect collection. This will be implemented 
through the issuance of a series of periodic 
auction lists. In this way the records can be 
offered to the greatest number of collectors 
and provide the fairest opportunity for pur- 
chase internationally. 

The collection consists of over 30,000 discs 
and cylinders. Among these number international 
rarities; records from before the turn of the 
century and into the electrical era. Included 
are major artists on such labels as Berliner, 
G & T, Zonophone, Fonotipia, Odeon, Pathe, 
etc. and also important discs in the categories 
of Personality, Instrumental, Music Hall and 
Jazz. 

All collectors Interested in receiving lists are 
invited to send their names and addresses to 
the following: 


bo the Ball 0 from “The Quaker Girl.” 
The supplement said: 

“Mr. Phillips, a baritone who makes 
his debut on Edison records this month, 
spent much time to perfect himself in 
the rendition of this song- as it is given 
in the show, and a superior record is the 
natural result. . . /’ 

A brief biographical sketch was 
printed in the back of the supplement: 

“Mr. Phillips is a native of Buffalo, 
N.Y. , and studied singing under Thomas 
Karl, Gustarvars Hall, Francis Drake and 
Pasquala. (sic) Amato of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. 

"At various times in the past few 

years he has appeared with De Wolf 
Hopper in ‘Happy land/ with James T. 

Powers in ‘Havana,’ and at one time 

sang ‘In the Shade of the Palm.’ in 
Florodora, where he took the part of 
Lord Abercoed. At present he is soloist 
in St. Michael’s Episcopal Church, New 
York. His voice is of true tone and 

robust quality, and adapts itself admir- 
ably well to the making; of records.” 

t The statement that Phillips studied 
singing with Pascjuale Amato per- 
plexes me, for, as we shall see, Amato 
was the younger man of the two. 
Reference books say the great Italian 
baritone made his Metropolitan Opera 
debut November 20, 1908, when he 
was 30, and he presumably never 
before had been in this country. 

Phillips was, by the end of 1908, 
a supposedly mature singer of 32. 
It seems rather unusual that Amato, 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Complete repair service, cylinders, re- 
pinned, combs repaired and tuned, all 
work guaranteed. 

Large Stock of Finest 
Instruments For Sale 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham. N.Y, 10803 

Phone: (914) PE 8-1506 



Phillips 

BEGINNING OF RECORDING CAREER. 
This photo of JOSEPH PHILLIPS, in his 
early thirties, has been enlarged from a 
small photo in the Victor record supplement 
for January, 1911. 

who was enjoying a successful career 
at the Metropolitan, would have taken 
time to give instruction to a lesser 
known artist in a different sphere 
of music. There appears no doubt, 
however, that Phillips, at some time 
prior to 1912, did receive lessons from 
him. 

As to Phillips' singing in “Flora- 
do ra,” that long-lived musical comedy 
first was produced in this country 
in 1900. I do not imagine Phillips 
was a member of the original cast, 
but he probably sang the baritone 
role in one of the touring companies 
that presented the Leslie Stuart ex- 
travaganza in the early 1900's. 

Also, in the February, 1912, sup- 
plement, on record No. 901, Phillips 
sang a number that I dislike and 
can't bear to play, “The Chase.” This 
is a hunting song whose narrator 
expresses bloodthirsty pleasure at the 
prospect of slaying a noble stag and 
iterates and reiterates, “He shall die!” 
One playing of that song was enough 
for my animal-loving self. 

There was then a jump to May, 
1912, when, on cylinder 988, Phillips 
sang the well-remembered “Mary Was 
My Mother's Name,” and the charm- 
ing rural ballad, “When I Was 
Twenty-One and You Were Sweet 
16.” In this he had the assistance of 
Elizabeth Spencer, John Bieling, Billy 
Murray, Steve Porter, and William 
F. Hooley. 

The record was so successful it was 
issued in July in two-minute form as 
a solo without the chorus. One oddity 
about “When I Was 21” is that as 
long as the Victor version by Harry 
Macdonough and the American Quar- 
tet stayed in the catalog, the name 
of the composer was given as Harry 

(Continued on page 126) 
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Limited Edition 

EDISON DIAMOND DISCS 

Volume 1: S0,001-52,651 

A numerical listing of every Edison Diamond Disc issued in 50,000's series from 
1912-1929 — il'30 pages of useful information, including 5200 titles, the performing 
artists, composers, and lyricists $12.95 ppd. 

BONA FIDE PUBLISHING CO. 

406 Adelaide Dr. Santa Monica, Cal. 90402 
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Music Boxes 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. AH wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK; “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 
Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 
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Helen Clark Joseph Phillips 

DUET TEAM. These pictures of HELEN CLARK and JOSEPH PHILLIPS are repro- 
duced from the Edison record supplement of June, 1925, the last in which PHILLIPS 1 
name appeared. He was then 48. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

Von Tilzer. The melody however, was 
really the work of Egbert Van 
Alstyne. Edison credited it to the 
right man. 

IV. Blue Amberols 

Phillips 1 records continued to ap- 
pear after Edison introduced the in- 
destructible Blue Amherol cylinder in 
November, 1912. His first of the new 
“unbreakable” type was 1575, “Put 
On Your Old Gray Bonnet,” which, 
in the three or four years since it 
was published, had become a popular 
song classic. 

Here we have another puzzle. There 
was already an Amberol of the song 
by the tenor, Frederic H. Potter, and 
male chorus. Why was it not reissued 
on the Blue Amberol instead of hav- 
ing a new version made by Phillips 
and a “chorus ?” The chorus consisted 
of a woman’s voice, presumably Helen 
Clark’s. 

This was probably Phillips’ best 
selling cylinder. The Edison Phono- 
graph Monthly for July, 1915, had an 
interesting story of the “watery 
grave” experience of one copy: 

“Theodore O'Hara, a Nova Scotia 
lobster-trapper, sends us the following, 
through Babson Bros., of Winnipeg, Can- 
ada: 

“ ‘I wish to tell you about the wonder- 
ful toughness of the Edison Blue Am- 
berol record, and the experience I have 
had with one. I am a lighthouse keeper 
and do some lobster fishing. About the 
35th of November last a ship sank three 
miles from (the) lighthouse station. This 
ship had an Edison phonograph aboard, 
and on the 20th of April, after a heavy 
storm, while hauling my lobster traps, 
I was surprised to find a Blue Amberol 
record in one of my traps. It had been 
in the water five months, beating and 
rolling over the rocky bottom of the 
Atlantic during the winter storms. 

M T brought it home and put it on the 
Edison cylinder machine, and was sur- 
prised to hear it bring out distinctly the 
words of ‘Put On Your Old Gray Bon- 
net.’ 

“ T consider this wonderful. I could 
not help telling you about it. Of course, 
it is scratched up a lot, but one can 
understand the words and music per- 
fectly/ ” 

Probably Phillips never made a rec- 
ord that had a more unusual expe- 
rience than this sea-tossed cylinder. 

Early in 1920 Edison issued a Dia- 
mond Disc. No. 50606, of “Put On 
Your Old Gray Bonnet,” sung as a 
duet by Phillips and the late Helen 
Clark and combined with “Daisies 
Won’t Tell,” by the same artists. 
Both sides had been recorded in 1915. 

My question is: Why hold two num- 
bers of permanent, steady appeal for 
five years before placing them on 
sale? But such actions were charac- 
teristic of Edison’s unique selling 
tactics. This most likely was Phillips’ 
best selling Edison disc. 

There is no need of reviewing the 
baritone’s Blue Amberol records in 
detail. They were typical, popular 
song solos adapted to his voice. 

Some, however, such as “Gray Bon- 


net,” “Soldiers of the King,” “Tip 
Top Tipperary Mary” (in which 
Phillips is completely overshadowed 
by Billy Murray in the vocal chor- 
uses), “Wake Up, America!” “There’s 
a Quaker Down in Quaker Town,” 
and “Sweet Cider Time, When You 
Were Mine,” were better than ordi- 
nary sellers. 

In 1914 Phillips' first duets with 
Miss Clark appeared — at least the 
first with credit to both artists. They 
continued to work together, both on 
records and on the concert stage, for 
the next 11 years. They were among 
the most popular of Edison “tone 
test” performers. 

Miss Clark wrote me a few years 
before her death that she had known 
Joe Phillips a long time. She said they 
first met when she was a little girl 
and he was a grown man — at a guess, 
when she was about 12 and he was 
around 24 or 25. 

The contralto added that there was 
an amusing story connected with 
their initial meeting which she would 
like to tell me ‘if I should visit New 
York and come to see her. Alas, that 
nieeting never took place! 

I had asked her if she knew any- 
thing of Joe’s latter-day whereabouts. 
She replied she hadn’t the least idea 
whether he was still alive or where 
he was. I since have found he had 
been dead a few years when she 
wrote. 

One of the oddities of the Diamond 
Disc catalog is that it lists No. 50365, 
“Sweet Cider Time,” as a solo by 
Phillips, both alphabetically and under 
his name. Helen Clark’s name does 
not appear on the record label, either, 
notwithstanding, she sings in the re- 
frains, and if you look it up in the 
catalog under “Clark, Helen,” you 
will find it described as a duet by 
her and Phillips! 

The record was discontinued in 
1924. After that year it no longer 
occupies its alphabetical place nor is 
it found under Phillips’ name, but 


the 1925 catalog still carries it under 
the name of Helen Clark. 

One of Phillips’ Blue Amberol solos, 
23395, “Nothing at All,” was made 
in 1915, primarily for sale in the 
British Isles. 

A couple of interesting statements 
were made in 1922 cylinder supple- 
ments. In July, Blue Amberol No, 
4551, “Goodbye, Dear Old Bachelor 
Days,” was issued. This had been a 
rather popular song when Phillips 
and a chorus recorded it in 1916, but 
its vogue had faded when the record 
finally was made available. Anyway, 
the supplement remarked: 

"We haven't had many solo numbers 
by Joseph Phillips, strange to say, for 
he is a remarkable (sic) good baritone. 
Usually he is heard in combination with 
Helen Clark in those splendid duets which 
have endeared both artists to all Edison 
owners. This, however, will be equally 
acceptable, we predict." 

In December, Phillips’ offering was 
“That Old-Fashioned Mother of Mine,” 
a mawkishly sentimental ballad sung 
to Robert Gayder’s piano accompani- 
ment and dubbed from a Diamond 
Disc. The supplement said: 

“This is the firsL time that popular 
Joseph Phillips has been heard in this 
type of song. He is known primarily for 
his ability to put over popular and mu- 
sical comedy songs. Your opinion of 
Phillips’ artistry will be enhanced wher 
you hear him in this favorite concer: 
song." 

Y. Diamond Discs 

To a considerable extent, the titles 
of Joe Phillips’ Edison Diamond Discs 
and Blue Amberols overlapped. Some 
of the discs, however, were not issued 
on cylinders, and a number of the 
eyliders were not available on discs. 

All Phillips’ cylinders, made after 
the disastrous Edison factory fire of^ 
December, 1914, of course, were cop- 
ied from discs, because Edison gave 
up separate cylinder recording after 
the holocaust. 

The Buffalo baritone’s first Edisor 
disc was issued late in 1914. It com- 
bined the popular British marching 
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song, “Soldiers of the King,” with 
the reigning hit of that year, “It's 
a Long, Long Way to Tipperary/' 
sung by another baritone, Albert 
Farrington, an Englishman. A second 
Phillips song with a war-time flavor, 
“Tip-Top Tipperary Mary/' was is- 
sued in the spring of 1915. 

That year also brought one of his 
most popular records, “My Lady of 
the Telephone/’ in which he had the 
assistance of an all-star chorus of 
Helen Clark, John Young, Harvey 
Hindermyer, Steve Porter and Donald 
Chalmers. The popularity of the rec- 
ord, however, probably was chiefly 
due to the tuneful number on its 
other side, “Goodbye, Girls, Pm 
Through/' sung by Owen J. Mc- 
Cormack and a chorus. 

The McCormack side was used un- 
til 1921, when the supply of moulds 
became exhausted, and Phillips was 
called on to. remake it. His is prob- 
ably the best recorded version of the 
song. It is certainly far better than 
the dull, heavj^-sounding Victor by 
“Raymond Dixon” (Lambert Murphy)* 
This version just goes to show that 
operatic and concert singers seldom 
know how to sing the lighter types 
of popular music. 

With Miss Clark, Phillips recorded 
one of the first songs protesting 
World War I, “Don't Take My Dar- 
ling Boy Away.” In their earlier per- 
iod, however, as a duet team, he and 
she were used largely to sing hit 
tunes from current musical comedies. 
One of these, “Teenie, Eenie, Weenie,” 
was a number they liked to use in 
their tone tests. I have read a descrip- 
tion somewhere of how Phillips pan- 
tomimed a kiss to his contralto part- 
ner as they sang it on the stage. 

The pair essayed* a good many “con- 
versational duets” of the types in 
which Ada Jones and Billy Murray 
were unequalled. They never were 
able to master the down-to-earth, 
colloquial touch achieved by Ada and 
Billy, who had never had the serious 
musical training of Clark and Phil- 
liDs, but knew exactly how to sound 
like an ordinary middle class, or 
sometimes, “tough” couple. 

Helen and Joe usually were stilted 
and unnatural in this sort of song. 
Billy Murray recalled to me that he 
never could tone down Miss Clark's 
tendency to be over-dramatic in sing- 
ing popular music. He said that the 
lady, whom he called “Clarkie,” was 
extremely tense while recording and 
that as they sang he would pat her 
back in an effort to calm her down. 
“But she was always too emotional 
for my sort of song. Her opera train- 
ing got in the way,” Billy said. 

He told me. too, that he had trouble 
with Gladys Rice's tendency to be too 
dramatic, but she improved consider- 
ably, from his point of view, as they 
became more accustomed to working 
together- Ada Jones and Aileen 
Stanley, on the other hand, always 
could sound colloquial and of the 
earth, earthy. 

One charming Clark and Phillips 
duet in which they do sound consider- 
ably like ordinary people and even 
laugh naturally is “A Little Love, A 


Little Kiss, Would Go A Long, Long 
Way.” Tliis is not the familiar ballad 
the refrain of which begins “just a 
little love, a little kiss,” but a differ- 
ent song only Edison seems to have 
recorded. 

It begins with a flirtation between 
the singers. In the second verse they 
have been married for many years, 
and Phillips calls the roll of their 
children: “Willie, John and Ray, Ma- 
bel, Grace and May.” Then he adds: 
“You can blame them all on me!” at 
which they laugh. 

Their colloquial work is very good, 
too, in “How Sorry You'll Be,” one of 
their tone test numbers. Mrs. Charles 
M. Loftis, Sr., of South Boston, Va., 
told me of hearing them sing this 
song in comparison with their Edison 
recording, and said: “They were just 
alike. You couldn't tell any differ- 
ence” 

A frequently affected, stilted sound 
was, I think, Phillips' greatest short- 
coming as a popular recording artist. 
His spoken Edison record on which he 
tells the story of Little Red Riding- 
Hood” for children, is almost unbear- 
ably, unpleasantly artificial and man- 
nered. He seems to be ill at ease and 
“talking down” to the youngsters all 
the way through like a “bachelor 
uncle.” 

Phillips had an excellent voice and 
sound musical training. It was hard 
for him, however, to strike the right 
style in singing serio-comic popular 
music. 

I already have mentioned a period 
of three years during which Phillips 
did no Edison recordings, and I find 
his absence puzzling. For a time I 
thought perhaps he was in military 
service, bub he was 41 when the first 
World War began, so that seemed 
unlikely. 

He had not given up recording for 
he did) considerable work during 1917 
under his own name and the assumed 
name of “Justice Lewis” for Pathe*. 
He also was singing for Rex. 

When the Rex Company in late 
1917 or early 1918 went out of busi- 
ness and his old friend, Fred Hager, 
changed from it to become recording- 
manager for the new General Phono- 
graph Company, which made Okeh 
records, Phillips also began singing 
for Okeh. 

Perhaps he signed an exclusive 
Okeh contract that did not expire 
until late in 1919, and then he re- 
turned to Edison. But that is only 
speculation. 

Phillips’ return to Edison appears 
to have been with an understanding 
that he and Miss Clark would tour 
the country giving highly paid com- 
parisons of their voices with the New 
Edison. It, as Edison advertising em- 
phasized, was “the only phonograph 
able to sustain the test of direct 
comparison with the living artist.” 

All others gave what Edison called 
“only approximate reproductions — 
mere mechanical mimicry.” Beginning 
toward the end of 1919 or early in 
1920, they made frequent personal 
appearances, singing with the Official 
Laboratory Model Edison. 

I do not mean to review Phillips' 


Edison discs in minute detail, but, 
looking ‘down the list, I observe some 
interesting things. One is record No. 
51000, a recreation of which probably 
no collector owns a copy. 

This Diamond Disc never appeared 
in a catalog. It was scheduled for sale 
and assigned a number, but, like sev- 
eral others, was never issued — pos- 
sibly because of flaws detected at the 
last minute. One side was “I Know 
Why,” by Clark and Phillips; atid the 
other, “Just Like the Rose You Gave,” 
by Elizabeth Spencer and Emory B. 
Randolph. 

Both probably were recorded sev- 
eral years before the decision to issue 
them was made, then withdrawn, in 
1922. Randolph had done no singing 
for Edison since 1917. 

Perhaps it would be interesting to 
devote a few lines to other Edison 
Diamond Discs that were given num- 
bers but which no one ever had a 
chance to buy. They were: 51025, 
“Beautiful May,” and “Namyslowski's 
Dance,” by the Warsaw Polish Or- 
chestra; 51185, “Mighty Lak' a 
Rose/' and “Last Rose of Summer,” 
piano solos by Ray Perkins* 

The Discs also included 51675, 
“Show Me the Way to Go Home,” 
“Who?” and “D'ye Love Me)?” also 
by Perkins; 51932, “A Tree in the 
Park,” and “Sweeter Than You,” Ray 
Nichols' Four Towers Orchestra; 
52265, “Flower Song” from “Carmen,” 
and “On With the Play,” from “Fag- 
liacci/' Charles Hart, tenor; and 
52360, Dance of the Hours — Gioconda, 
parts 1 and 2, American Concert 
Orchestra. 

In 1924 Edison introduced a novel 
type of record — one on which a dance 
oi’chestra first played a number in 
fox trot or waltz time, and a singer, 
or singers, followed by a rendering 
of the same thing, also in dance 
tempo. Phillips, as a soloist, took part 
in a number of these. In others he 
was joined by Miss Clark. 

They sing- a vocal refrain in No. 
51323, “Cuddle Me Up,” but are not 
given label credit. In No. 51499, “My 
Mother's Humming Lullaby,” they do 
not sing but hum harmoniously and 
are given credit. The label says, 
“humming by Helen Clark and Joseph 
Phillips.” This is the only record I 
can recall of any brand that gives 
artists label credit for humming. 

The pair's last record together, and 
Phillips' final appearance in the Edi- 
son catalog, was 51540, “Moonlight 
and Roses,” issued in June, 1925, as 
a fox trot by Polla’s Clover Gardens 
Orchestra, followed by a Clark- 
Phillips duet. By this time the Edison 
record business had declined so dras- 
tically that many formerly favorite 
artists were being let go, an ! d Phillips 
was one of them. 

Besides making the Diamond Discs 
I have mentioned, Phillips also sang 
in the chorus of many records and 
took part in ensemble recordings by 
the Metropolitan Mixed Chorus and 
the New York Light Opera Company. 
He sang “Just as the Sun Went 
Down” in “Songs of Other Days,” No. 
80344. 

An interesting record in which the 




FRED SENDRA 

X1T Broadway Trumbull, Conn, 00611 
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Clear gl. sulphide 2" dia, marble w/bear, $28 

Hall s Excelsior mech, bank, head missing 
from monkey, $38. 

Purple earn, bowl scarce wishbone patt. North- 
wood, $52. 

Rare blown spangeld glass hat, varied colors, 
old & mint, $36, 

Frosted pastel green N earn, vase 10" h. $21 

Early Davenport 9^x12" platter pheasant & 
flower border decor. $24. 

Old mech. windup tole goose, orig. paint, per- 
fect. $32, 

Copper lustre pitcher, 3*/ a " h., blue band with 
raised girl & cat decor on 2 sides, $44. 

Green Mary Gregory creamer, girl reaching for 
butterfly in white enamel decor. $48. 

Mary Gregory style green glass pitcher with 
applied clear handle 7" h., winter scene with 
beautiful standing stag in white enam decor. 
$65,00. 

Charging tusked! bronze elephant on pedestal 
&'/£" 1., 5%" h., beautiful patina not sgd,, 
can be used as book ends, pr. $75. 

Polaroid on request. 

Brilliant Period cut glass bowl, 8" dla. , 4" h. 
Strawberry hobstars w. beaut, vesicas cut, 
$52.00. 

Frosted lion (Head) patt. butter dish. $34. 

Gothic patt. creamer. $48. 

Daisy & Button patt. Sxll" tray in blue, $30. 

Viet, hi -boot bouquet holder (Lee’s Victorian 
plate 193) $21. 


AH requests from collectors will bo promptly 
answered. Please include for postage & ins. 
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THE GLASS ELEPHANT 
5518 N. Drexel 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46220 
Ph. 255-8020 After 6 p.m. 

t. Sundeiland lustre splotchy pink, 
Mint, c/s $45; Plate $35. Set $75. 

2. Havilaml 12 1 /." plate, h.p., artist sgd. 
Red poppies, much gold. Mint, $40. 
9" plate, $20. 7 Mi" plate $15. c/s, rim 
chip $12. Set $85. 

3. Cambridge mkd. Peachblow ice buck- 
et. Bennett pg. 52, Mint. $24. 

4. Wedgwood only, 9" pi., yellow basket- 
weave edge, green fruit. 3 small hunt 
scenes. Two tiny hairlines on back do 
not go thru. Faint scratches. $3S. 

5. Rookwood pitcher, 1900, sgd. F. Roth- 
enbush. Brown to orange, gr. leaves. 
6". SI. repair so only $50. 

6. Glass elephant bank, 7 t. $7.50; 
Elephant list, 25c. 

Post. <£. Ins. extra. Overage promptly 
ref. S. A. stamped envelope. op 
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baritone took part was “Naughty 
Marietta Airs/' recorded by the New 
York Light Opera Company on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1924. Phillips was one of 
the soloists on side one. The artists 
seem to have been paid according* to 
the length of the number they sang. 
Billy Jones received $50; Gladys Rice, 
$40; Phillips, Amy Ellerman and 
Esther Nelson, $30 each; and the four 
members of the Criterion Quartet — 
John You ng, Frank Mel lor, George W. 
Reardon, and Donald Chalmers, $25 
each. 

Ernest Hare sang on side two, but 
his payment was not recorded. Eliza- 
beth Spencer and Charles Hart got 
$30 each; Helen Clark, $25; Ellerman 
and Nelson, $20; and the Quartet, 
$25 each. 

TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Joseph Szabat 

228 Plummer 
Oil City, Pa. 16301 
1 - 814 - 646-6351 

1. Leather covered, Hopple wh ite Work Table, 

$ 1 , 200 . 00 . 

2. Gorgeous, 10", blue Tiffany Bowl, $875. 

3. Largo Oil Painting by George Hetzol. Can- 
vas 30x50" plus massive frame, $1,500. 

4. Large, oval Portrait in oil of John Kirk- 
patrick. Early Pittsburgh judge, $750. 

5. Very rare. Intarsia Vase. Cintra top, 
Phoenix birds, $4500. 

6. Barber Bottlo - End of Day. Old, mint, 
$98.50. 

7. Del dare Cup & Saucer - "Ye Olden Times,” 
$155.00. 

8. Rose Bowl - End of Day, with flower 
grill. $125. 

9. Lithophane Stein. Successful duck hunt, 
$135.00. 

10. Dixon & Sons. "Shefffefld.” Small Serving 
Stein about i Lt., has dent. Old, de- 
sirable, $135. 

11. Beautiful, old, cobalt Bell, 10" t., $135. 

12. Tiffany, never-wtnd, Clock, $95. 

13. Massive. 32nd degres, hinged, gold Fob. 
A beauty, $165. 

14. Man’s, gold & platinum Chain, matching 
fob with diamond, $*160. 

Stamp, postage, insurance extra. 

Pennsylvania residents add tax. 

WANTED: E. Howard Watches, movements. 

.Also Howard Clocks, any stylo or cond., ports. 

op 
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Savings on Collectors’ Books Including 


THE GLASS GAFFERS OF NEW JERSEY 

by Adeline Pepper 


This important new book gives a complete history of glassmaking in 
New Jersey from 1739 to the present. The variety of collectible wares 
discussed ranges from early flasks to the famous Millville rose paper- 
weight. Anyone interested in glass will be fascinated by the thorough- 
ness of the text which sheds much new light on the industry every- 
where by its exhaustive treatment of glassmaking in New Jersey. 

Over 200 illustrations; 19 pages in color; 332 pages 
Published at $17.50 — - Now available for $14.87 — A 15% discount 


(All orders postpaid. Chock or money order with order. 

Pennsylvania residents: add f>% sales tax.) 

Sntis/(icti<m guaranteed or / nil purchase price re/iinded. 

SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS ON ART AND ANTIQUES 

Radnor Book Company b ox 2365, pki*., p a . 19103 
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FA R MSTEA I) A XTI Q V ES 
Marian K. Pcduzzi 
K inderhftok, N . Y. 1 2 1 06 
Phone: (518) '684-6266 

CHOICE OLD GLASS 

BANDED DIAMOND POINT Creamer (LV 
49), $11. 

BULLSEYE & SPEARHEAD, cov’d. M us lard 
on attached plate (LV 47, Maz 208). $9. 

8 hvy.. ringing, 3>/ 2 " FLINT HONEY DISHES, 
Sunburst base, Sandwich or Hairpin, loop 
rim. Few minute flakes, $7 ea., or $50 takes 
all. 

4, CAMPHOR Juice Glasses. Dec. all around 
with rooster in tali grass, molded in relief. 
Set, $15. 

Pr.. heavy, crystal ovoid ATOMIZERS, cut 
m diag. miters. VA" h., 2x3" base tapering 
1" round neck. Metal top mkd. Rrumerie 
Marcel Franck, Made in France, plus Pat. 
numbers. Ea., $10. 

Azure- blue SATIN VASE (LV 231. #5), 10" n. 
stemmed with cut petal effect at top, gilt 
bands, $50. Another matching with gilt 
somewhat worn, so, $45. 

COLLECTIBLES OF INTEREST 

ADVERTISING CARDS, 12 ass’t. good ones 
from the 90’ s, $10. 

2 PORCELAIN ?ES, brought from Ger- 
many in WW2, 8" l. Pewter lids, HP deer 
on bowls. Ea., $8. 

IRON DOORSTOPS - 6" Flower Basket, $6; 
814" Cornucopias with fruit, $12. 

Primitive. 2i/ a xl6" WOODEN COOKIE MOLD. 
Hand-carved with 3 bears (I think), .$14. 

HAND -WOVEN COVERLET. 76 x 84". All 
white, slight wear on fringes. Sgd. 1S11 
MF, $45. 

MAJOLICA Teapot, 6" h. Bamboo with raised 
green bowk not & bunches of leaves around 
middle, blue spatter on top, $23. 

SASE, postage & insurance extra, please. oe 


CEIL NASH 

255-18 57 Mi Avc. Little Neck, X.Y. 11362 

Phone (21.2) 224-6135 after 6 p.m. 

1. ROYAL DOULTON Gibson Girl Plates a. 

Some Think she has remained in Retire- 
ment too long, etc., $45; b. And Winning 
New Friends $-15 qo 

2. ATTENTION MONK COLLECTOR'S! 

a. TOBRACO Jar. Jovial monk w l front 
tooth missing, Incised #8052 at bottom $40; 

b, ROYAL Doulton 10" plate sgd. "Noke”, 

Tomorrow will be Friday” shows Monk 
fishing $30.00 

3. IRISH BELLEEK black mark Cup & Sane., 

Neptune patt. dainLy green shell footed cup 
$32.50 

4. DECANTER. Harvard Cut (cicar buttons) 
7 V*" h.. very sharply cut, closely rayed 
bottom-stopper completely harvard cut. ap- 
plied thumbrest handle, truly beaut. $27.50 

5. STERLING SILVER Match Safe, beauti- 
fully hand chased OWL sitting on branch 
of tree, smoking pipe & reading book $35. 

6. PR. EGG CUPS, Commemoratives. 24;" h., 
one King George V, 1 Queen Mary Pr. $25. 

7. BELL-WEDGWOOD 4%" h., light blue, 

decor, w. white cherubs In many poses, 
Mkd. Wedgwood England $30.00 

S. CALENDAR PLATES: 

a. 1915, 7 J/ 2 " w., map of Panama Canal 
encircled by months of year & American 
Flag $15; b. 1910, S" months in form of 
book, surrounded by ivy leaves, gold border 
$12.50 

All Items mint condition. Postage & Insiir. 

extra. 
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ELVIRA RICKMERS 

309 Academy Avc. Wentzrllle. Mo. 63385 

Phone: (314) 327-4375 

Postage, &. Ins. Extra. SASE for reply, please. 

3. ROSE TAPESTRY (bm, RB). 3 - color 
roses. 10%" dia. Bow], $350. 

2. D ELD A RE Cup & Saucer, “Fa How field 
Hunt,” artist sgd. (no-harm chip), $140. 

3. SMITH BROS. Muffineer (Rampant Lion 
Mk.). Pansies on cream -colored, narrow 
ribbed bkgd. Original top, $297.50. 

4. Mkd. OTT & BREWER, Helmet Creamer, 
3Yi" h. Dainty florals, gold handles & 
scrolling. $137.50. 

5. SATSUMA Wisteria pattern Vase, 6U" h- 
Excellent mk., $87.50. 

6. 10" h., PICKARD (mkd.) Vase. RC Ba- 
varia blank. Many colored flowers on 
brown bkgd. Artist H. Reury. $120. 

7. Parian Ware, unglazed, SHA-KESPEARE 
Statue, 6" h., 214" dla. base, $22.50. 

8. HEISEY, dark amber, Victoria or Cube 

Block (mkd.) Goblet, $22.50. oc 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 
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JOSEPH A. 
PHILLIPS 

PART II 

By JIM WALSH 


VI. Other Records 

Last month I discussed Joseph Phil- 
lips’ Victor and Edison records. His 
work for other companies may be dis- 
posed of more briefly. 

I lack Rex catalog's, but imagine 
he made more Rex records than the 
one I have listed. I learned of it from 
David Kemp of Shinglehouse, Pa. 
When Rex “folded,” Phillips began 
recording for Okeh. Sometimes he 
used his own name, and sometimes 
he called himself Franklyn Kent. 

I have one of his Okeh records, with 
the Kent name, issued under the Rish- 
ell label. He was one of four recording 
artists I can think of who used the 
first name of Franklyn. 

The others were Franklyn Wallace, 
a tenor who made Edison cylinders 
that were issued from June, 1902, to 
February, 1904, and who was a music 
publisher in Newark, N.J.; Franldyn 
Baur, another tenor, of the 1920’s, 
and Franklyn Ferris, a pipe organ 
player of the same period. 

You will observe that during the 
time he was making Pathe records, 
most of them as “Justice Lewis/' Phil- 
lips did not sing duets with Miss 
Clark. She had become an exclusive 



ESTABLISHED ARTIST— This picture of 
JOSEPH PHILLIPS is reproduced from a 
1920 book of photographs of Edison per- 
formers. , 


Edison artist in 1914 and did not re- 
sume free-lancing until 1918. 

Ph i 1 1 ips' 0 keh record s in 1918-19 
were the hill - and - dale type played 
with a steel needle. In 1920, however, 
the Company began issuing the better 
selling, but technically inferior, lat- 
eral cuts. About half of these were 
duets with Miss Clark. In turning 
through old Okeh catalogs in search 
of Phillips records, I was surprised 
to find the number of other artists 
with whom he sang. 

One was an obscure tenor, Carroll 
Shannon, probably was some well- 
known singer in disguise; another, 
Marion Evelyn Cox, contralto, was 
best known for her Edisons; and an- 
other artist was the mysterious Vir- 
ginia Burt, who sou rids like a soprano 
on some records and a contralto on 
others. 

I suspect this Miss Burt that sang 
with Phillips was Helen Clark, who 
also used the name of Ruth Lenox. 
On the other hand, Elliott Shaw, who 
did a duet or two with Virginia Burt, 
says he has a vague recollection of 
her being a fat woman, who was mar- 
ried to a Hawaiian guitar player. 

That certainly wouldn’t be Helen 
Clark. The Burt name may have been 
used for more than one singer. 

And, just as Phillips recorded “Lit- 
tle Red Riding Hoo'd” for Edison, he 
also made a couple of children’s re- 
cords which I haven't heard, for Okeh. 

VII. Later Years 

After his last Edison record was 
issued, Joseph Phillips appeared to 
drop completely from sight, and other 
artists whom I asked had’ no idea what 
had become of him. I remember Billy 
Murray, in turning through a book of 
Edison artists' portraits, came to one 
of Phillips (which is shown with this 
article thanks to Quentin Riggs' mar- 
velous copying camera), and said: 
“Here's a fellow I haven’t seen in a 
long time — Joe Phillips!” Last month 
I quoted Helen Cark (Mrs. Evan 
Cameron). She said she didn't have 
the least idea where he was or wheth- 
er he still was living. 

For many years I wondered about 
Phillips and washed I could find out 
enough about him to write an article, 
but it seemed hopeless. One thing I 
dad discover when I obtained a copy 
of Brian Rust's book of Victor master 
recordings for the years 1925 through 
1936 was that the baritone may have 
taken part in two unissued records 
made in Camden, N.J., February 2, 
1927. 

Henry Burr, who was always full of 
recording ideas, had formed an eight- 



PIONEER TENOR— FRANKLYN WALLACE 
who made Edison cylinders from 1902 to 
1904. I consider him one of at least four 
recording artists who used the first name 
of Franklyn. Joseph Phillips was called 
Franklyn Kent on Okeh records. 

man singing group, the Henry Burr 
Octet, which made four “takes” of 
“Swung Along” and “Lass O’ Mine,” 
but apparently did not turn out an 
acceptable one. The eight men were 
the members of the Peerless Quartet, 
Burr, Carl Mathieu, Stanley Baugh- 
man, James Stanley, and four others 
listed as J. E. Phillips, T. C. Muir, 
W. C. Pitts, an'd George H. Miller. 

Joseph Phillips' middle initial, as 
we know, was A., but Victor easily 
could have put dowm E. in its place. 
If that Octet member really w^as the 
Buffalo baritone, this was probably 
his first visit to a Victor studio since 
he began recording in 1910, and, as 
far as I know', his last to any record- 
making place. It also would have been 
the only time he took part in elec- 
trical recording. 

A few months ago it occurred to 
me that Joe Phillips very well might 
have decided to return to his “home 
town” of Buffalo at the end of his 
recording career, there, perhaps, to 
sing in church and give voice instruc- 
tion. 

Acting on this “hunch” I wrote to 
the Buffalo — Erie County Public Li- 
brary, and received two extremely 
nice letters from Miss Norma Jean 
Lamb, librarian in charge of the Mu- 
sic Department She had had a search 
made of the files of the Buffalo 
CouHer-Expi'ess, and found two ar- 
ticles concerning him, of which she 
sent me copies. I had been correct in 
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irty belief that Phillips had returned 
to Buffalo. 

One of ifche articles was an interest- 
ing “feature story” interview with 
Phillips, written by Isabelle W. Evans 
and published in the Courier-Expi'ess 
for August 11, 1940. This story re- 
vealed that the singer had had a more 
interesting and colorful career than 1 
had thought: 

"One of the most enjoyable and interesting 
personalities in the music world of Buffalo is 
thaf of the well known baritone, Joseph Phillips. 
Mr. Phillips appears frequently in recital and his 
art is so well known that many take the merit 
of his career for granted without knowing of the 
many fascinating experiences he has enjoyed. 

"While still a very young man, Joseph Phillips 
was heard by the great Pasquale Amato at a 
musicale in New York. Amato was so impressed 
by the. beauty of the young man's voice that he 
immediately accepted him as a pupil under the 
most flattering circumstances. After comprehen- 
sive study with Mr. Amato, the young vocalist 


continued his work in Berlin and Paris with Frank 
King Clark. 

"After having spent several seasons in light 
opera in New York, Mr. Phillips made one of 
the mdst interesting contacts of his career— he 
was heard and immediately engaged as an 
artist of the Edison Phonograph Company by no 
less person than the famous Thomas A. Edison, 
pioneer in the art of sound recording. 

" I nev e f ceased to enjoy the fascination of 
touring, the country and singing to unspoiled but 
discriminating audiences who were interested in 
the best in music and who were anxious to judge 
tlte merit of the early recordings/ Mr. Phillips 
said. 'It was great fun to begin a beautiful 
number and when the lights were darkened leave 
the platform and hear the amazed ’exclamations 
of five listeners when the brightened lights dis- 
closed a recording providing the conclusion to 
the number. Of course that was the novelty 
angle of the program — the audience insisted that 
at least half of the program should be con- 
ducted as formal concerts. 

"Mr. Phillips, now a member of the quartet 
of the Richmond Avenue Methodist Church of 
Buffalo, formerly was soloist at St. Michael's 
Episcopal Church in New York. 


"Another experience the artist enjoyed several 
years ago took place in Eastbourne, England. 
Mr. Phillips happened to be at the Cavendish 
Hotel, where the royal family of Greece was 
also stopping. Upon hearing Mr. Phillips re- 
hearsing, the princess sent an urgent invitation, 
asking him to -sing for her and the crown prince. 
After , the program, the. princess thanked him 
charmingly with enthusiofic praise for the beauty 
of his voice. 

Buffalo may well be proud of listing among 
her musicians a vocalist of the attainments of 
Joseph Phillips. " 

When this article appeared, Joe 
Phillips was 63, so he had continued 
singing until a pretty advanced age. 
I observe he had nothing to say of 
his recording work except that for 
Edison. 

The “dark scene” he described was 
one in which the artist would began 
singling, the lights suddenly w ere 
turned off, and the singer left the 
stage. The new Edison would carry 
on the music and the audience never 
detected, until the lights were re- 
stored, that it had been listening to 
a phonograph rather than to the art- 
ist himself. 

VIII. And, Finally 

Death came to Joseph Phillips at his 
home in Buffalo, July 25, 1958. It 
found him single — apparently he had 
never married — and living alone. On 
the following day the Courier-Express 
published an article headed: “J. A. 
Phillips, Singer, Found Dead in 
Home.” It said: 

"Joseph A. Phillips, 81, renowned bariton'e and 
musical comedy star, was found dead yesterday 
afternoon in his home, 110 College St. 

"His body was discovered by friends who be- 
came concerned when they were unable to con- 
tact him by phone. He lived alone. 

"Mr. Phillips, a native of Buffalo, was a lead- 
ing man in a number of New York musicals for 
nearly 30 years. 

"His appearances included the lead in 'Two 
Little Brides,' 'Happyland,' and 'Wang.' In the 
last two he starred with famed comedian OeWolf 
Hopper. 

Made European Tours 

"He made a number of concert tours to 
Europe and performed before the King and 
Queen of Greece, who gave him a pair of black 
pearls. 

'He studied in England under King Clark 
and in New York under Metropolitan Opera 
star Pasquale Amato. 

"He was 20 when he left Buffalo for New 
York and was immediately sign’ed by Jake and 
Lee Shubert who booked him for touring musi- 
cals. 

"Many of Ihe tours brought him back to 
Buffalo and the old Teck Theater which was 
owned by the Shub'erts. 

Gave Vocal Lessons 

"He left New York and the stage 32 years 
agq and returned to Buffalo to give private 
singing lessons which he continued until two 
weeks before his death. 

(Continued on page 126) 


Antique 

MUSIC BOX SPECIALISTS 

Comp Pete repair service, cylinders, re- 
pinned, combs repaired and tuned, all 
work guaranteed. 

Large Stock of Finest 
Instruments For Sale 

BORNAND MUSIC BOX CO. 

139 4th Ave., Pelham, N.Y. 10803 

Phone: (914) PE 8-1506 


Missile B©xes 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and Pm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, alt machines need plenty 
of work on thern to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 
Barrington— GEORGE A. BIDDE3N— Rhode Island 028G6 


Limited Edition 

EDISON DIAMOND DISCS 

Volume 1: 50,001-52,651 

A numerical listing of every Edison Diamond Disc issued in 50,000's series from 
1912-1929 — !l\30 pages of useful information, including 5200 titles, the performing 
artists, composers, and lyricists $12.95 ppd. 

BONA FIDE PUBLISHING GO. 

406 Adelaide Dr. Santa Monica, Cal. 90402 

do 
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EDISON DIAMOND DISCS — COLLECTOR'S LIST 

ANSELMI (S3004) Cielo e mar .$10.00 

ANSELMI (83008) Vesli la giubba (Pagliaeci) $10.00 

ANSELMI (S3015) Ah! non credevi tu (Mignon) $10.00 

ANSELMI (83018) Tu che a Dio spiegasli 1" ali (Lucia) $10.00 

DE CISNEROS (S2176) Mon couers, ouvre a ta voix/ — T. Parvis $ 5.00 

DORRIAN (80105) Mi par d'Udire ancora/Notte sul Mare $ 7.50 

FERRARI -FONT AN A (82555) Inno di Garibaldi/ P_V. Lazzari $10.00 

FERRARI -FONTANA (83047) E Lucevan le stelle (Tosca) $10.00 

GUANERI (80724) Di Proven za il mar/Torn' 'a SurrienLo $ 7.50 

HAMLIN (80701) Love's Sorrow/ Sal ley in Our Alley . .$ 5.00 

HEMPEL (82229) Casta diva/Non mi dir $ 7.50 

MAT ZE XAUER (S30S2) Les triangles des sistres tinlaient/&Cu jus animan 

(Jacques TJrlus) $7.50 

MTJZTO (82216) Mia piccirella/Tn mezzo al marc (Laurenti) $ G.00 

MUZTO (82223) D' amor sul I' ali rosee/Tacea la notte $7.50 

MUZIO (82224) La mamma morca/Sei forse r angelo fedele? $ 7.50 

MTJZIO (82324) Je dis, que rien ne nV epouvants/Elle a fui, la tourterelle! ....$ 6.00 

OLITZKA (80726) Faites-Lui mex aveux/Voce di donna $15.00 

TEYTE (82163) Believe Me If AH Those Endearing Young Charms/ My Ain Folk $10.00 

ZENATELLO (82201) Di’ tu se fedele/Fuggiam gli ardori ..$10.00 

ZF/NATELLO (S2214) Tngemisco/A quoi bon r economie (Bezazian) $10.00 

ZENATELLO (S2571) Morte d' Otello/Pur ti riveggo mia dolee Aida $10.00 

All records are in mint condition and in original jackets. 

FRED KARLIN, 406 Adelaide Dr., Santa Monica, Calif. 90402 nml 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 



PHILLIPS' SINGING TEACHER— JOSEPH 
PHILLIPS took vocal instruction from Pas- 
quale Amato, the great Italian baritone, 
although Amato was younger than Phillips. 

"Ill health in recent years, however, had 
forced him to limit his lessons and concert 
appearances. 

"Mr. Phillips was single and the lost survivor 
in his immediate family. 

"Fun'eral services will be held at 8:30 Tuesday 
morning at the John J. Ray and Sons Funeral 
Home, 615 Elmwood Ave., and at 9 at Immacu- 
late Conception Church. 

"Burial will be in the German-French Ceme- 
tery, Pine Hill." 

. Perhaps you, like me, have observed 
discrepenoies in the newspaper stories. 
In. the earlier he sang for the crown 
prince and princess of Greece and was 
thanked with “enthusiastic praise.” In 
the second, it was the King and Queen 
and he received a pair of black pearls. 

Similarly, in the first, he studied in 
Paris and Berlin with Frank King 
Clark, but in the second it was Eng- 
land, He could not have been a “very 
young man” when he studied with 
Amato, for Amato was 30 when he 
came to this country in 1908, and 
Phillips was then almost 32. Also I 
question that he was a “leading man 
in a number of New York musicals 
for nearly 30 years.” 

At Miss Lamb’s suggestion I sent 
to the Buffalo Department of Vital 
Statistics for a copy of Mr. Phillips’ 
death certificate. As he died without 
surviving relatives, I doubted that the 
document would contain his date of 
birth. 


VICTOR SINGLE & DOUBLE-FACED 
(1911) 

5806 All That I Ask Is Love. 

]6702 Afar From Thee, My Love. Reverse: 
The Moonlight, the Rose and You 
(Frank C. Stanley & Henry Burr). 
EDISON FOUR-MINUTE 
AMBEROL CYLINDERS (1912) 

901 The Chase — Hunting Song. 

907 Come to the Ball — From "The 

Quaker Girl" (with mixed chorus). 

988 Mary Was My Mother's Name. 

998 When I Was 21 and You Were Sweet 
16 (with mixed chorus). 

EDISON TWO-MINUTE 
STANDARD CYLINDER 
10564 When I Was 21 and You Were 
Sweet 16. 

EDISON BLUE AMBEROL 
CYLINDER SOLOS (1912-1923) 

1575 Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet 
(with chorus). 

1613 At the Gate of the Palace of 
Dreams. 

2461 Soldiers of the King (with chorus). 
2536 My Lady of the Telephone 
(with chorus). 

2555 Tip-Top Tipperary Mary (with 
chorus). 

2588 I'm a Millionaire — from "Tonight’s 
the Night" (with chorus). 

2919 Wake Up, America! 

2953 There’s a Quaker Down in 
Quaker Town. 

2962 Sweet Cider Time, When You 
Were Mine (with Helen Clark in 
the refrain). 

4551 Goodbye, Dear Old Bachelor Days 
(with chorus). 

4633 That Old-Fashioned Mother of 
Mine. 

4652 Smile Through Your Tears. 

4696 Pal of Alt Pals. 

4729 Sweet Roses. 

23395 Nothing at All. 

EDISON BLUE AMBEROL DUETS 
WITH HELEN CLARK (1914-1925) 

2540 Suzi. 

2575 After the Roses Have Faded Away. 
2585 It's Written in the Book of Destiny. 
2622 Don’t Take My Darling Boy Away. 
2661 Goodbye, Everybody — from "A 
Modern Eve". 

2719 Daisies Won't Tell. 

2541 A Little Love, A Little Kiss 
(Would Go a Long, Long Way). 

2949 So Long. Letty. 

2974 You're a Dangerous Girl. 

3878 What Could Be Sweeter? 

3885 I’ve Made Up My Mind to Mind 
a Maid Made Up Like You. 

3960 Linger Longer, Letty. 

3994 How Sorry You'll Be. 

4015 Underneath the Moon. 

4062 That Naughty Waltz. 

4078 Sunshine and Clouds. 

4089 I Know Why. 

4143 I’d Like to Take You Away. 

4273 Playmates. 

4367 The Isle of Love. 

4544 Just Suppose. 

4590 In Our Bungalow. 

4858 I'll Say She Is. 

5018 Moonlight and Roses (with 

Polla’s Clover Gardens Orchestra). 
EDISON DIAMOND DISC DUETS 
WITH HELEN CLARK (1914-1925) 
50247 Don't Take My Darling Boy Away. 
Reverse: Humoresque Song 
(Walter Van Brunt). 

50370 You’re a Dangerous Girl — from 
"Robinson Crusoe, Jr." Reverse: 
Dublin Mary Brown (Irving 
Kaufman and chorus). 

50390 So Long, Letty. Reverse: On the 
South Sea Isle (Helen Clark). 
50592 What Could Be Sweeter? Reverse: 
Everybody’s Crazy Over Dixie 
(Vernon Dalhart). 

50606 Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet. 

Reverse: Daisies Won’t Tell. 

50611 I've Made Up My Mind to Mind 
a Maid Made Up Like You. 
Reverse: My Desert Love (Lewis 
James). 

50646 How Sorry You’ll Be. Reverse: 

Was There Ever a Pal Like You? 
(Ballard). 

50G64 Underneath the Moon. Reverse: 

Pickaninny Blues (Crescent Trio). 
50680 I’d Like to Take You Away — from 
"Betty, Be Good." Reverse: Keep 
the Love Lamp Burning — from 
‘‘Betty, Be Good (Gladys Rice). 
506S2 That Naughty Waltz. Reverse: 

So Long, Oo Long! (Clark). 


50752 Playmates. Reverse: Bright Eyes 
(Ballard). 

50903 Isle of Love. Reverse: The Little 
Good for Nothing’s Good for 
Something, After All- (Harmony 
Four). 

50948 In Our Bungalow — from "The Rose 
of China." Reverse: Mountain Maid 
(Ballard). 

*51000 I Know Why, Reverse: Just Like 
the Rose You Gave (Elizabeth 
Spencer and Emory B. Randolph), 
('unissued.) 

5129G Thrill of Love — from 'Til Say 
She Is." Reverse: Tho’ Shadows 
Fall (Clark and James). 

51323 Cuddle Me Up — Fox Trot (Kaplan’s 
Melodists with refrain by Clark 
and Phillips). Reverse: The 
Raindrop and the Rose — Fox Trot 
(Kaplan’s Melodists). 

51451 Tomorrow’s Another Day — Fox 

Trot — from "Artists and Models.” 
with Jack Stillman’s Orchestra. 
Reverse: That’s My Girl — Fox 
Trot (Arthur Hall and Stillman’s 
Orchestra) . 

51499 My Mother’s Humming Lullaby — 
Waltz Played by the Top Notchers, 
with humming by Clark and 
Phillips). Reverse: Take Me Back 
to Your Heart— Waltz (The Top 
Notchers, with singing by Charles 
Hart). 

51540 Moonlight and Roses— Fox Trot 
and Song, with Polla’s Clover 
Gardens Orchestra. Reverse: When 
You and I Were Seventeen — 

Waltz (Charles Hart and Polla’s 
orchestra). 

80213 Teenie, Eenie, Weenie — from 

"Suzi.” Reverse: In My Dreams of 
You — from "The Crinoline Girl" 
(Spencer and Van Brunt). 

S021S After the Roses Have Faded Away. 
Reverse: When You Wore a Tulip 
and I Wore a Big Red Rose (Van 
Brunt and chorus). 

80219 Who Cares? — from "Papa’s 

Darling.” Reverse: When You’re 
Away— from "The Only Girl" 

(Marie Kaiser). 

S0244 Goodbye, Everybody — from "A 

Modem Eve." Reverse: Quiet Little 
Evenings at Home — from "A 
Modern Eve’’ (Van Brunt). 

8024S Mister Love Will Catch You Yet — 
from "The Lady in Red." Reverse: 
Where’s the Girl for Me? — from 
"The Lady in Red" (Frederick 
Wheeler). 

80279 A Little Love, A Little Kiss 
(Would Go a Long*. Long Way. 
Reverse: They Didn’t Believe Me 
(Gladys Rice and Van Brunt). 

803 OS Rachety Coo! — from "Katin lea.” 

Reverse: I Want All the World to 
Know — from "Katin lea” (Spencer 
and Van Brunt). 

80690 Sunshine and Cloud. Reverse: 
Could I See My Boy Again 
(Elizabeth Lennox and Chorus). 

EDISON DIAMOND DISC DUET 
WITH ELIZABETH SPENCER (1915) 

S02S5 The Temptation Waltz — from "The 
Girl Who Smiles" (with chorus). 
Reverse: Love’s Garden of Roses 
(Reed Miller). 

EDISON DIAMOND DISC SOLOS 
(1914-1925) 

50184 Soldiers of the King (with chorus). 
Reverse: It’s a Long, Long Way to 
Tipperary (Albert Farrington and 
male chorus). 

50227 Tip-Top Tipperary Mary (with 

chorus). Reverse: The Little Ford 
Rambled Right Along (Billy 
Murray). 

50347 Wake Up, America! Reverse: 

Played By a Military Band 
(Murray.) 

50356 There’s a Quaker Down in Quaker 
Town. Reverse: Where Did 
Robinson Crusoe Go With Friday 
on Saturday Night? (Murray and 
Chorus). 

50365 Sweet Cider Time When You Were 
Mine (Helen Clark in the refrain). 
Reverse: My Grandfather's Girl 
(George Wilton Ballard). 

51051 Pal of All Pals. Reverse: While the 
Years Roll By (Spencer and James). 

51329 Little Red Riding Hood. Reverse: 
Songs of the Birds (James), 

51366 Won't You Dream of Me? — Vocal 
waltz with Harry Rader man’s 
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Dance Orchestra. Reverse: The 
First is the Last (Atlantic Dance 
Orchestra). 

51372 Ev’ry thing You Do — Fox Trot and 
song, with Raderman’s Orchestra. 
Reverse: Radio — Fox trot and song 
(Arthur Hall and Atlantic Dance 
Orchestra). 

51433 All Alone — Waltz and song, with 
Raderman’s Orchestra Reverse: 
Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
(Raderman's Orchestra): 

80214 Goodbye, Girls, I’m Through (with 
chorus of girls). Reverse: My Lady 
of the Telephone (with chorus). 

S0229 I’m a Millionaire — from "Tonight’s 
the Night.” Reverse: The Same Sort 
of Girl — from "The Girl From 
Utah” (Elizabeth Spencer — Walter 
Van Brunt). 

80736 Smile Through Your Tears. 

Reverse: That Old Fashioned 
Mother of Mine. 

REX RECORD (1917) 

5425 Jerusalem. Reverse: The Palms. 

PATHE RECORDS BY 
JOSEPH PHILLIPS (1917) 

20115 Samoa. Reverse. Hawaiian 
Sunshine (Sam Ash). 

20138 Inari — Japanese Song, Reverse: 

The Trail to Sunset Valley (Albert 
Campbell and Henry Burr). 

PATHE RECORDS BY 
“JUSTICE LEWIS” (1916-17) 

20007 You’re a Doggone Dangerous Girl. 
Reverse: Soldier Boy (Burr). 

20010 Meet Me in Havana, Anna. 

Reverse: Never Let the Same Bee 
Sting You Twice (Arthur Collins). 

20100 My Skating Girl. Reverse: There’s 
a Little Bit of Bad in Every Good 
Little Girl. 

20166 I’ve Got the Sweetest Girl in 
Maryland. Reverse: Where the 
Black-Eyed Susans Grow. 

20204 My Sweet Hawaiian Rose. 

Reverse: Hawaii, I’m Lonesome for 
you. Both accompanied by Helen 
Louise and Frank Ferara’s Waikiki 
Orchestra. 

20205 Somewhere in Ireland. Reverse: 
The World Began Wien I Met You 
(Gordon MacHughes). 

20221 From Me to Mandy Lee. Reverse: 
The Ragtime Volunteers Are Off to 
War (Leonard T. Chick). 

29178 They Can All Hit the Trail With 
Holliday. Reverse: You'll Always Be 
the Same Sweet Baby. 

HILL-AND-DALE OK EH RECORDS 
BY JOSEPH PHILLIPS (1918-19) 

1009 Keep The Home Fires Burning. Re- 
verse: There's A Long, Long Trail 
(Harry McCIaskey). 

1019 The Holy City. Reverse: Attila — 
Praise Ye (Croxton Trio). 

1020 Crucifix (Duet with Charles Hart). 
Reverse: O Morning Land (John 
(Meyer and Irving Gillette). 

1047 Asthore. Reverse: O Promise Me 
(Marie Morrisey). 

10S6 Smiles (Clark and Phillips as "Ruth 
Lennox” and "Frankly n Kent”). 
Reverse: Since I Met Wonderful 
You (Ash). 

1123 Have a Smile For Everyone You 
Meet (as "Franklyn Kent' 1 ). 
Reverse: Sometime (Ash). 

1154 The Americans Come (as "Joe 
Phillips”). Reverse: The Statue of 
Liberty is Smiling (Sterling Trio). 
LATERAL CUT OKEH RECORDS 
(1920-23) 

4008 For All Eternity. Reverse: Sweet 
and Low (Shannon Four). 

4011 Forgotten. Reverse: Old Black Joe 
(Shannon Four). 

4013 In Flanders Fields. Reverse: Goodbye 
(Lewis James). 

4053 I Am Climbing Mountains (duet 

with Carroll Shannon). Reverse: Let 
the Rest of the World Go By 
(Campbell and Burr). 

4067 When Two Hearts Discover That 
They're One (duet with Marion 
Evelyn Cox). Reverse: Pickaninny 
Blues (Crescent Trio). 

(Continued on paae 129) 


GEMS 

and 

MINERALS 

Conducted by H. DOUGLAS BROWN 


CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 
OP 1872 MINING LAWS 
By H. DOUGLAS BROWN 

In June, 1872, the United States 
Congress passed a mining law which 
enabled* this nation to become the 
richest and the most advanced in tech- 
nology on this earth. 

The reason this law produced such 
fantastic results was that it offered 
true incentives to the American indivi- 
dual with strength and initiative. 
These incentives were simple and di- 
rect. 

The potential mineral developer, call 
him miner or prospector, as jmu will, 
was invited by the 1872 mining act to 
“go thou into the wilderness and 
search for minerals and if you find 
them you may locate a claim em- 
bracing them, and mine, and market 
them.” 

The act continued by advising there 
was no limit to the number of claims 
that might be filed, but that the lo- 
cator was required to do $100 worth, 
of work each year, on each claim, or 
it reverted to the public domain and 
was open to location by others. 

A brief review of the circumstances 
in 1872 may serve to indicate how, 
just following the Civil War, the coun- 
try was largely a wilderness west of 
the Mississippi. Magnesium and beryl- 
lium were unknown in trade and in- 
dustrial use. 

Miners were active in the gold 
fields, especially in California. Many 
a town site is built on old mi rung 
claims. 

The gold claims, of course, became 
the basis of the tremendous rapid 
growth of California and the estab- 
lishment of San Francisco as a world 
trade center. For those who would en- 
joy the romance of the California 
Gold Rush and the history from Sut- 
ters Mill to 1920, the Bureau of Mines 
for the State of California has a 
number of fine books. 

But to get back to the results of 
the 1872 mining laws, we must realize 
they provided the incentive, which, in 
turn, stimulated: the production of 
metals to supplant the “Iron Horse.” 
In 1872 .there were no automobiles, no 
pneumatic tires, no storage batteries 
as we know them, no portable radios, 
no electric irons, and the list goes 
on and on and on. 

The 1872 mining laws stimulated 
the tremendous copper discoveries and 
industry of Michigan, Montana, Ari- 
zona, and other states and produced 
the great lead and zinc industry of 
(Continued on page 129) 


GEMS & MINERALS FOR SALE 


FANTASTIC OFFER: Genuine faceted Emerald, 
10 pieces, emerald matrix, emerald crystal, as- 
sorted gemstones, Vile opal chips and a carved 
onyx figure from Mexico. A $23 valu'd only $7.95. 
Exotic's, Box 1264, Boston, Mass. d3825 


ROCKHOUNDS SPECIAL: 30 different targe 
polished gemstones, $3.00. Includes jade, opal, 
amethyst, bloodstone, moonstone, iigereye, Ama- 
zonile, eta. All named. — Jim's Rock Shop, 
5822 Sunlar.d, Louisville, Ohio 44641 d3234 


FROM INDIA, rough and cut gems. Rough 
gems in star rubies, black and purple star 
sapphires, blue sapphires, rubies, moonstones in 
assorted colors, aquamarines, opals, purple and 
red garnets, blue iolite, orange colored sun 
stones, enstatite, bloodstones, pink & green moss 
agates, aventurines, carnelian agate, black onyx, 
asst'd. colors, spinels, lapis lazuli, jaspers, ame- 
thysts, citrine topazes, can be supplied in orders 
of $25 or over. Cut gem stones: star sapphires, 
star rubies, chrysoberyls, cat's eyes, rubies, em- 
eralds, blue sapphires, gold sapphires, deep blue 
aquamarines, faceted chrysoberyls, peridots, as- 
sorted colors pinels, yellow-green beryls, gar- 
nets, zircons, big size moonstones in assorted 
colors, opals, sunstones, blue iolites, black 
star sapphires, amethysts, golden citrine topaz, 
etc., can be supplied in order of $25 or over. 
State preference. Satisfaction guaranteed. Firm 
established in gem business for over 60 years. 
— Pitamberdass Mohonial & Sons, 4 Mandik Rd.. 
Fort, Bombay I, India. mh 120829 


AZUR1TE, Finest azure blue in the world or 
your money back, 2 rare nodules, pp. $1. Azur- 
malachihe I " 50c, 2" $1, 3" $1.50. Rich silver 
ore, same as Az-mal, above, I each all three; pp. 
$2,50. Minimum order $25. Lists free. — Consoli- 
dated Mines, Star Rte., Wilbur, Wash. tfx 


600 GEMS IN gorgeous color. Get 200 page 
catalog gem<=, minerals and equipment. Sent post- 
paid $2. — Western Minerals, 1030 Mignonette 
St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90012 tfx 


FOR SALE: Petrified Wood, from the Cre- 
taceous age which ended 63 million years ago. 
Also black quartz crystals from same vsra. Many 
other minerals; rocks; shells from the foothills of 
the Appalachian Mountains, nice two-pound sel- 
ection. one kind or mixed, $4. — Winston- 

NeKles, Camden, Ala. 36726 d6084l 


HOLIDAY GIFT ASSORTMENTS: I. Rough gem- 
rock (state saw size); 2. Slabs; 3. Cabochons, 
Fancy agates, Jasper varieties, obsidians, rho- 
donite, opalized wood, coconuts, etc. Our selec- 
tion. Satisfaction guaranteed. $10 'each, post- 
paid. Master Charge. Free lists. — Aide, I465C 
Neptune, Leucadia, Calif. 92024. Mail only. 

ja3276 


FOR SALE 

All kinds of ivory animal netsukes, poly- 
chrome netsukes of native folks, all kinds 
of ivory snuff bottles, lady on buffalo, 
also fully carved ones, also horn and 
turtle ones. Amber with flies $5.50 to $25 
each, also very rare types. Pretty amber 
pendants having colorful parts of flower 
blossoms. All kinds of 18th century Jade 
pendants. 2" plants saints, animals, etc. 
Rare mutton fat jades, 2 1 / & // Buddhas and 
butterfly pendants. Moonstone necklace, 
bracelet from Ceylon $16. Also turquoise 
and garnet necklaces. Cultured black 
pearl necklaces $12, AJso pretty fresh- 
water pearl necklaces. All kinds of nice 
cut gems. Blue and hyancinth zircons, 
pretty cinnamon garnets, rare sea-green 
aquamarines, nice tourmalines, sapphires, 
spinels, etc. Rough star rubies and tour- 
malines. Will send on approval to reliable 
people. 


ERNEST MEIER 
P.O. Box 302, Church St. Annex 

New York, N.Y. 10008 tfc 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements. 
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Germany. It is, (I think) a litho- 
graphic adaptation of a photograph; 
its soft colors and decorative quality 
k give unusual charm and distinction 
to its subject. 

All the buttons shown are “Goofies.” 
Circus buttons may be found among 
19th century Picture buttons, but they 
are not plentiful, and I do not own any. 
They include Clown buttons, and but- 
tons, which show horses and other 
animals in what could be thought of 
as '‘circus circumstances.”* 

At least two “Circus sets” (of five 
or six buttons each) were made of 
Modem Plastic, about 1940-50. They 
were made in several colors, and are 
superior in design to many buttons 
of their time and type. 

No. 1 - The Cowboy or Rodeo Rider 
is found in the usual range of “Goofy” 
colors. 

Nos. 2 and 3 - The two clowns — 
one in profile and 1 the other facing 
front — are earlier than the sets, as is 
the Circus Horse (N r o. 10). They 
were made in all - white, decorated 
white and some solid colors. 

No. 4 - The elephant, c. 1936, is 
made of pink china, embellished with 
silver lustre. (Jumbo, “Barnum’s fa- 
mous elephant, appears on an Over- 
all button). 

Nos. 5 thru 9 - A Circus set in 
white and brown. No. 5 - Clown; No. 
6 - Performing Lion; No. 7 - Bare- 
back Rider; No. 8 - Caged Lion; No. 
9 - Performing Elephant. 

The automobile, television and other 
forms of mass entertainment have 
hurt the circus, as they have hurt the 
theatre. A few years ago, too, its 
“image” was further damaged by a 
disastrous fire, where numerous lives 
were lost and many people were in- 
jured. (Strange, that deaths caused 
by a circus fire should have such far- 
reaching effect when loss of life due 
to the automobile is taken for granted 
as a necessary evil! 

But the circus survives, after a 
fashion, although performances are 
now comparatively few and far be- 
tween. Often, they are reduced to the 
offerings presented by State and 
County Fairs, traveling Carnivals or 
local shows, held for the benefit of 
some Charity. I ant glad that I at- 
tended one of the last performances 
given by “The Greatest Show on 
Earth it was an experience I 
wouldn’t willingly have missed. 

For years, the government of an- 
cient Rome kept a majority of its 
citizens contented by providing them 
with “bread and circuses,” Present- 
day Welfare States substitute more 
up-to-date amusements for the cir- 
cuses. The system works — for a while. 

But we all know what happened to 
ancient Rome ! 

— Dorothy Foster Brown 

* 

•See the author’s BUTTON' PARADE, 
pp. 26 and t54, "Goofy the Clown," a 
fancy mounting' with a circus back- 
ground. appeared in HOBBIES for 
July. 195 ft 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 127) 


40 6 S Climbing the Ladder of Love. 

Reverse: Linger Longer, LeUy (duet 
with Helen Clark). 

-10-S3 Venetian Moon. Reverse: An Old- 
Fashioned Garden (Ash). 

4007 Irene (duet with Clark). Reverse; 
Alice Blue Gown (Clark). 

4127. Tripoli (duet with Clark). Reverse: 
I’d Love to Fall Asleep and Wake 
Up In My Mammy’s Anns (Peerless 
Quartet) . 

4151. Close to Your Heart (duel with 

Clark). Reverse: Down ihe 'frail to 
Home, Sweet Home (Burr). 

1185 When I Found You (duet with 

Clark). Reverse: Feather Your Nest 
(Campbell -Burr). 

1189 Rook of Ages (duel with Clark). 
Reverse: I Need Thee Every Hour 
(Charles Henry and James Jordan). 

4 209 The Holy City. Reverse: The Voice 
of the Chimes (Shannon Four). 

ki l l God Be W i i h You Till We Meet 
Again, Reverse: Let fhe Lower 
Lights Be Burning - (duels with 
Clark). 

4154 Just Suppose (duet with Clark). 
Reverse: Sweet Lady (Vaughn de 
Heath and Billy Jones). 

4 003 Elee As a Bird. Reverse: Abide With 
Me (duel, with Clark). 

IG04 Mr. and Mrs. (duel with Virginia 
Burt). Reverse: Mo-Na-Lu (Burt 
and Elliott Shaw). 

4957 Cinderella. Reverse: 'fhe Pied Piper. 

4958 Hansel and Gre'el. Reverse: The 
Three Bears A -Singing Go. 

THE END 




PICTURE 

POST 

CARD 



THE AMERICAN CARD 
CATALOG 


The only reliable value guide on all 
types of collected cards — Post, Play- 
ing, Cigarette, Gums. Advertising, and 
other paper Americana,, 

240 pages reprint, fully illustrated. 

$6.25 postpaid. 

CHARLES BRAY 
East Bangor, Pa. 18013 tfc 


Hf m COURT I 
1 OR SEU ! 

\ POST CARDS | 


Enablei colloclori 4 dealer* lo price any 
picture pojicards they Have tfl tell or irado. 

Ovor 120 illustrations and interesting binary. IL TU 1 * 
Compiled by James L. Lowe, editor of OfLTIO- j 
LOGY, leading postcard journal. From your ft L 


doclor or; 


DELTIOLOGY 


3)0 ROOSEVELT AVE., FOLSOM, PA. 19033 i 


POST CARDS WANTED 


GEMS & MINERALS 

(Continued from page 127) 

the tri-state area. The developing ir^n 
industry in turn, resulting from the 
1872 mining law, produced six-forf 
saw blades which would saw up 30 
inch diameter logs. 

The light metal industry, in turn, 
was set in motion by the 1872 mining 
laws and became the main factor in 
the aeroplane and aerospace industry. 
In Pennsylvania, the 1872 mining 
laws stimulated the discovery of coal 
and iron, which made possible the 
greatest industrial development of that 
and several adjoining states. 

The 1872 mining laws produced the 
incentive that induced miners to go in- 
to the far, un tracked regions cf Mon- 
tana and Idaho and made the latte - ' - 
state the greatest silver producer of 
the Nation. It is also worthy of note 
here that Alaska, in 1872, was an al- 
most totally unknown territory, but 
the 1872 mining laws providrf the 
incentive for discovery of gold, cop- 
per, a n d o th ei ‘ minerals. 

The aggregate of these minerals has 
run in billions of dollars and stimu- 
lated the building of the Nation’s 
largest state, as well as a civilization 
which started with the ice igloo, and 
now, in 1972, has 14 story modern 
buildings and the urban civilization 
that goes with them. 

This is one of three articles on the 
Centennial Celebration of the 1872 
mining laws. 


NEGRO post cards, photos, music, advertising, 
any era. — Richard Horlick, Box 34633, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 90034 ie!2069 


PAYING up to 50c ea., mint, pre-1920, 4th 
July, Memorial, Decoration Day, Lincoln, Wash- 
ington, campaign, presidents, Clapsaddle chil- 
dren. Brundage. 15c Winsch, HBG, Halloween, 
Klein, Any amount. — Jack Custer, 22547 Edison, 
Dearborn , Mich. 48124 ja3445 


POSTCARDS FOR SALE 


. .GERMAN post cards for sale knight cross win- 
ner emperors princes navy Zeppelin nod propa- 
ganda SS ships planes. Willi Bernhard, Hamburg 
73 Wiesenredder 2 Western Germany. n 126351 


NEW CHROME POSTCARDS: Capitols, covered 
bridges, lighthouses. Courthouses, etc. 10 cards, 
all different 50c. 25-$!. 10, ICO - $4.25 postpaid, 

free Rubber Stamp Catalog. — Columbia Views, 
Box 398-88, Ocean Park, Wash. 98640 |a 12029 1 


10 QUAINT chrome mint Museum Doll cards 
including one O'Neill Kewpie $1.50; Kewpie only 
25c, postpaid. Many others, older cards. Stamp 
for list, query. — Muchmore, Box 1228, Rt. 2, 
Grass Valley, Calif. 95945 n3825 


EXCHANGE, BUY, SELL — old post cards! Pre- 
World War I only. Want: Greater N.Y. City, 
its boroughs, sarn'e years only, used or unused; 
send reply postage. — Jos. H. Nardone, 436 E.’ 
9th St., N.Y.C. IOC09 mh648 1 1 


MONTHLY ANTIQUE POSTCARD AUCTION. - 

beginning October. 5% discount to successful 
bidders on two or more lots. S’and SASE for 
list. — Sally Carver, 179 South Street, Brookline, 
Moss, 02167 d3Q42 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word; three months for the price 
of 2: twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change of address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rates. 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the firsr time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 



ARTHUR HALL gave Jim Walsh this autographed photo at the 1948 "John Bieling Day". 


Arthur Hall, John Ryan 
and The Manhattan 
Quartet 

By JIM WALSH 
I. After All These Years 

This is an article that I wanted to 
write for something- like a quarter 
of a century — ever since I met the 
late Arthur Hall at the “John Bieling 
Day” parties that were given in the 
Long- Island area of New York to 
honor pioneer recording artists. 

Writing it was something I post- 
poned, however, because I lacked in- 
formation concerning my friend Ar- 
thur’s last years and didn’t know just 
when and where he died. E. Bryant 
Burke, of Hempstead, who is now 
also dead, wrote me in the late 1950's 
or early 1960’s that Arthur had been 
gone for some time, and Mrs. Hall 
had moved to Florida. That was the 
most specific information I was able 
to obtain, and I have nothing more 
definite today as I set about writing 
this long delayed tribute, 
newspaper, the Floral Pcui'k Gateway , 

Recently I asked a Long Island 
if its files contained an account of 
Arthur Hall’s death. The publisher, 
Robert Rennie, did his friendly best 
for me. He replied that there was no 
obituary notice and that he had caLled 
a community funeral home, only to 
be informed that it had not con- 
ducted the singer’s burial service. Mr. 
Rennie suggested that I communicate 
with the Town Clerk’s office at 
Hempstead and request any informa- 
tion it might have. I have done so, 
but it was unable to help me except 
to suggest that I write to the State 
Health Department. 

I wrote to the Gateway because on 
Aug. 19, 1948, it published an article 
about Arthur Hall’s having accepted 
an invitation to attend the John Biel- 
ing Day observance in the Garden 
City Hotel. The article was illustrated 
with a photograph of the tenor as a 
young man, and quoted part of a let- 
ter to him. Since I had not read the 
“story” since pasting it in my huge 
“press book,” I found it interesting 
and, inasmuch as it contains some 
information concerning the singer 
who began life as Adolph J. Hahl, 
I believe it is a good idea to quote 
part of what Mr. Rennie’s paper said: 

Arthur J. Hall of 244-39 90th Avenue, 
Bellerose Manor, will talk over the old 
days with other surviving performers of 
the recording- industry’s pioneer days, at 
an all -day party, September 10, . . . 

The party will give record collectors an 
opportunity to meet early recording stars, 
including Mr, Hall, Billy Murray, Will 
Oakland, Frank Banta, Grace Spencer 
and many others. The occasion will be 
called John Bieling Day, in honor of John 
H. Bieling, first tenor of the old-time 
American, Edison and Hayden Quartets, 
who gave similar, but smaller, parties 


for some of his friends at his home In 
Hempstead in 1946 and 1947. Mr. Bieling 
died last March 30, at the age of 79. 

“Mr. Hall, an early Edison artist, was 
second tenor of the old Manhattan Quar- 
tet and member of the Metropolitan 
Mixed Sextet. He also sang with the 
Cliquot Club Eskimos, and made nine 
trips to Europe on singing engagements. 
Currently he is doing special singing en- 
gagements in local and Manhattan 
churches. 

''The letter addressed to Mr. Hall by 
Jim Walsh, of Vinton, Va. , veteran record 
collector, inviting Mr. Hall to be an honor 
guest at the party, said in part: 

“ 'You have been for many years one 
of my favorites. Some of the records you 
made for Edison were among the best 
Diamond Discs ever issued. I'm thinking 
not only of your solo work, hut those fine 
duets with Johnny Ryan — T Wanna Go 
Where You Go,’ and many others. Then 
there was the remarkable record of 
‘Sweet Adeline’ by the Metropolitan 
Mixed Sextet, in which you sang the 
lead, as well as ‘Sweet Elaine,’ in which 
the late Don Chalmers shares honors 
with you by doing a remarkable bass 
solo ... I mention your Edison records 
especially, because to me they do you 
much more justice than the acoustic re- 
cordings you made for other companies. 
But I have many of your records on other 
brands, and recently obtained your 1913 
Columbia of ‘The Beast of Berlin.’ ' 

“Harry F. Selinger, of Clark Avenue, 
Oceanside, said this week he already 
had requests for reservations from many 
record collectors from all parts of the 

country.” 

The Gateway article then listed 
some of the artists who were expected 
to be present, including besides those 
already mentioned. Eugene C. Rose, 
Joe Belmont. Fred Hager, Walter Van 
Brunt (Scanlan), Reinald Werren- 
rath, A1 Bernard and Aileen Stanley. 
All came, as did Olive Kline, Elsie 
Baker, Lucy Isabelle Marsh, Edith 


Helena and others, but the 24 years 
that have since passed, have taken 
a great toll, and, as I write, on March 
24, 1972, only Miss Kline, Miss 

Stanley arid Mr. Kaufman remain. 

In the late afternoon of the day 
before the party, Harry Selinger took 
me to the moderate sized house in 
which Arthur Hall lived with his wife, 
their son and daughter-in-law. Ar- 
thur was employed by a New York 
City bank and had not come home, 
but Mrs. Hall, a friendly, brown- 
haired woman of middle age, made 
ns welcome. She told me that my 
letter “has meant so much to Arthur 
and me. We’ve read it over and over 
and talked and talked about it, and 
at makes him feel so good to know 
that he’s not forgotten and a lot of 
people still enjoy his records.” 

I met Arthur Hall himself the 
next day. But now I think a good 
way to pick up the beginning- of his 
career would be to quote an article 
from the May, 1917, Edison Amberola 
Monthly in which his first Blue Am- 
berol cylinder was announced. In 
those days, he was still calling him- 
self by his true name of Adolph J. 
Hahl, but, because of its German 
sound, he switched to the Anglicized 
form of Arthur Hall shortly after 
the United States entered World War 
I. Here is the Monthly article, which 
was illustrated with a fine smiling 
photograph of the young tenor: 

“Adolph J. Hahl. who makes his first 
appearance as a Blue Amberol soloist on 
(he June list ... is a tenor widely 
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know a in American musical and vaude- 
ville circles. He was born in New York 
City In 1888 and inherited his ability as 
a vocalist from his mother who at one 
time was a favorite soloist of Baden, 
Germany, Mr. Hahl attended' the public 
schools in New York and secured the 
greater part of his musical instruction 
under the direction of New York instruc- 
tors. Before he left the public schools he 
had gained a reputation as a concert 
and vaudeville artist and was engaged in 
professional work. 

“For a number of years Mr. Hahl has 
been on the stage, appearing in vaude- 
ville, concert and lyceum work. His work 
has been heard before by Amberola 
owners, for he is a member of the Man- 
h at, tan Male Quartet, an organisation that 
has made a number of popular Blue 
Amberol records. As second tenor of this 
quartet, Mr. Hahl has toured the United 
States and Europe. During two concert 
trips through Europe Mr. Hahl appeared 
as soloist of the organization, singing 
in both German and English." 

Rather a remarkable career, ;isn't 
it, for a young' man who was then 
only 28 or 29 years of age-'? His first 
Blue Amberol was No. 3192, “Where 
the Black-Eyed Susans Grow.” It is 
strange, in view of the song’s popu- 
larity, that it was not also issued on 
an Edison disc. Neither were the ten- 
or's next two — No. 3201, in which he 
showed his patriotism by pleading 
“Let's All be Americans Now," which 
was announced in July, and the haunt- 
ingly catchy, 3210, “Hello, I've Been 
Looking for Yon/' which seems to 
have come out about the same time 
but didn't receive the usual supple- 
ment listing. 

Adolph's willingness to record songs 
which denounced h.is parents' German 
fatherland is the moi^e noteworthy, 
since one of the Manhattan Quartet's 
two Blue Amberol records, No. 2469, 
was sung in German and contained 
“Die Wacht Am Rhein" and “Deutsch- 
land Tiber Alles.” The other, 2399, 
was an English version *of the in- 
escapable “Kentucky Babe." 


“Kentucky Babe" had a clever 
banjo imitation that probably was 
sung by Hall. Both these quartet 
records also were issued as discs, but, 
as was to be expected, the one of 
German patriotic numbers disap- 
peared from the catalog in 1918. 

Meanwhile, young Adolph Hahl had 
changed his professional name to 
Arthur Hall, and in 1918 he sang for 
Columbia two of the “patriotic'’ war 
songs that were being- ground out by 
the thousands. One was “That Grand 
Old Gentleman, Uncle Sam." The 
other*, apparently suggested by a 
crude propaganda movie, “The Kaiser, 
the Beast of Berlin," was called “The 
Beast of Berlin," and was full of the 
personal attacks that were levied 
against Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany. 
Probably more good songs wer-e writ- 
ten during World War I than in any 
other in which the United States was 
engaged. There were also more bad 
ones, and “The Beast of Berlin" was 
among them. It referred to cross ing* 
the Rhine and, speaking of the Ger- 
man emperor, said: “We'll herd him 
with the swine. We'll trample on Iris 
dirty rag and cause him to salute 
our flag." Actually, Wilhelm, if not 
the best of men, was net the worst, 
and in spite of such boastful threats, 
he died in peaceful retirement in 
Holland. 

Amusingly, Arthur sang the Kaiser 
denunciation with a strong German 
accent. In the decade of recording 
that followed, his German enunciation 
became much less apparent, but he 
never lost it entirely, in singing or 
in conversation. For one thing, he 
always pronounced “all" as if iit were 
“oil" 

And now that we have brought 
Arthur Hall's career up to the war- 
time period when he “Americanized" 



GERMAN-AMERICAN SINGERS — 
The photo of the Manhattan Quartet 
shown here is from a 1928 Catalog 
of Edison cylinder records. Arthur 
Hall is at the left. The second man 
is unidentified. Others are Nick Lat- 
terner and Frank Schwarz. 

his name, let's consider the activities 
of the Manhattan Quartet, with whom 
he made his first records and with 
whom he was so long associated. 

II. The Manhattan Quartet 

I have not been able to ascertain 
when the quartet began recording, 
since most of its work was done for 
special foreign language lists not in- 
cluded in catalogs intended for ordi- 
nary American use. Incidentally, I 
have often wondered how it could 
have been commercially worthwhile 
for companies to compile long lists 
of vocal records in almost every for- 
eign language, including Chinese, 
Russian and Japanese as well as 
French, Spanish, German, Italian, etc., 
when hardly one dealer in a hundred 
stocked such offerings and their sale 
was restricted almost entirely to peo- 
ple of alien birth. It doesn't seem 
that enough could possibly have been 
sold to return a profit. Yet during 
the 1920's, as radio began to cut 
sharply into sales, The Voice of the 
Victor constantly urged dealers to go 
after foreign record business. This 
apparently was on the theory that 
ra!dio didn't give first and second 
generation Americans the music they 
wanted, but records could. In most 
small communities, with little or no 
foreign population, such things -of 
course were unsalable. 

The Victor numerical catalog for 
May, 1912, which included the “for- 
eign" records as well as those for 
domestic use, mentioned three by the 
Manhattan Quartet — No. 63266, 63431 
and 68290. That, however, doesn't tell 
when they were made, so the actual 
recording might have been 'done a few 
years earlier. And that brings up the 
question of whether Arthur Hall sang 
in them. If he did, he became a mem- 
ber of the group at an early age, for 
he was only 24 'in 1912. You will re- 
member, though, that the Edison an- 
nouncement of his first solo Blue 
Ambevols said he was already estab- 
lished as a concert and vaudeville 
singer while still in school, so it is 
quite possible that he took part in 
these early discs. Judging from pic- 
tures of the quartet, he was much 
younger than his associates. 

In May, 1924, when the Voice of 
the Victor was carrying on its crusade 
to induce more 'dealers to stock for- 
eign language records, it published a 
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photo of the ensemble with the follow- 
ing- comment: 

“The Manhattan Quartet is one of the 
best -known German male quartets in the 
comury. The organization lias been be- 
fore the public for many years, having- 
appeared at four of the great expositions 
in the United States, and having twice 
made successful European concert tours. 
The quartet not only specializes in Ger- 
man songs, but has an English repertoire 
as well, which has been used during the 
present year in a tour of the leading 
picture and vaudeville houses. The per- 
sonnel , . . is as follows: Henry Wei man, 
Arthur Hall, Nick Latterner, Frank 
Schwarz.” 

Presumably, the gentlemen were 
listed in the order of first tenor, 
second tenor, baritone and bass. The 
basso's last name, incidentally, ap- 
pears originally to have been 
Schwartzkopf, but had been shortened. 

This of course was the group that 
was making personal appearances 
and singing for records in 1924. One 
change had been made. Edison pub- 
lications of the period from 1916 to- 
1920 show one of the members as a 
man with a heavy mustache. In the 
1924 group he has been succeeded by 
a clean-shaven singer, but the others 
remain the same. I, of course, rec- 
ognize Arthur Hall, but am not sure 
of the identification of the remainder. 
Nor do I know the name of the man 
who flaunted the mustache, but I ima- 
gine he was a first tenor. 

Another puzzle results from the 
statement that the quartet had sung 
at four major expositions. What were 
they? The Philadelphia Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial and the New York World's 
Fair were still in the future, and 
surely this same group could not have 
appeared at the 1892-93 Chicago 
World's Fair. Perhaps there had been 
a Manhattan Quartet going that far 
back, but if so its membership must 
have changed over the years. No 
doubt the four, probably including 
Arthur Hall, appeared at the 1914- 
15 Panama-Pacific Exposition, and 
perhaps the older members also had 
sung at the Buffalo, Portland, and 
St. Louis fairs. Just possibly, Hall 
could have taken part at St. Louis, 
but it is unlikely, since he would 
have been only 16. 

The quartet's German recordings 
seem to have been made chiefly for 
Victor and Edison, but they may have 
been employed by other companies 
whose foreign language catalogs I 
don't have. Judging by its number, 
the Diamond Disc containing the two 
“Hoch 'der Kaiser!" songs was made 
in 1914, but the June, 1915, catalog 
is the first in which I find it. 

An intei'esting record in which the 
quartet sang was Diamond Disc 
82103. They assisted Otto Goritz, the 
Metropolitan Opera Wagnerian bari- 
tone. The selection, to use an English 
title, was "Like an Infant at the 
Mother's Breast,” from Nicolai's 
"Merry Wives of Windsor.” On the 
reverse side Goritz sang in German, 
of course — "The Bird Catcher Am 1” 
from Mozart's “Magic Flute.” Goritz 
also sang on the reverse side of the 
Manhattan's Germanic rendition of 
“Silent Night” on 80266. 


Hen- Goritz had made himself 
enormously unpopular with Americans 
in 1915 when he assertedly gave a 
dinner party to celebrate the sinking 
of the Lusitania, in which hundreds 
of lives were lost. Pie had been a 
Victor artist, but Victor never made 
any more X’ecords by him, and it is 
rather surprising that Edison engaged 
him. But it did and he even gave 
“tone tests.” (Years before he had. 
made two-minute cylinders.) Goritz 
was born June 8, 1873, in Beidin and 
die 5 d April 11, 1929, in Hamburg. 

When the 1918 Victor catalog came 
out, all Goritz records had been dis- 
continued. They were never reinstated. 
Half a dozen years later Victor is- 
sued a “special pressings” catalog, 
which purported to contain all dis- 
continued Red Seal records, but Go- 
ritz still wasn't forgiven and his discs 
were not included. Probably the mas- 
ters had been destroyed. Another 
missing name was that of the Italian 
tenor, Nicola Zerola, and I wonder 
why. 

I think it a reasonable assumption 
that the period from America's en- 
trance into the War in April, 1917, 
though its duration and for a year 
or so later, meant trying times for 
the Manhattan Quartet. Anti-German 
feeling was high, and in many cities 
orchestras were stupidly forbidden to 
play the music of the classical Ger- 
man composers, so obviously there 
was no demand for a German lang- 
uage quartet. We have seen that Ar- 
thur Hall met the crisis successfully 
by changing his name and singing the 
current patriotic tunes, but just what 
the other quartet members did is a 
question. They must have been good 
Americans, but probably they were 
nevertheless under suspicion of not 
being entirely loyal. 

III. Made-to-Order “Red Asterisks” 

The fighting over, Edison in 1919 
began to build up repertoires of for- 
eign language records, which were 
assigned special numerical blocks, 
but were not listed, either alphabetic- 
ally or under the names of the ar- 
tists, in the main body of the catalog. 

Something of this soi’t must have 
been contemplated before our en- 
trance into the war put a stop to 
German language recording, for two 
of the special 57000 series selling for 
$1.00 each, were listed as by Adolph 
J. Hahl and their master numbers in- 
dicate they were made about the time 
in 1917 that his three Blue Amberol 
cylinders were announced. They were 
57006, “Autoliebchen — Das haben die 
Madchen so gerne,” coupled with 
"Die Lorelei” (“The Lorelei”), by 
the Manhattan Quartet, and 57009, 
“Puppchen,” which had a comic num- 
ber by a German comedian, Ernest 
Balle, for its reverse. The Balle side's 
German title is translated as “The 
Widow and Her Seven Husbands.” 
Both Hahl songs were by a composer 
named Gilbert. 

Another German record, issued in 
June, 1925, offered a solo, by Arthur 
Hall, this time, of a song called 
“Bedinklichkeiten,” a title I am un- 
able to translate. The number was 


57019. Harvey Hindermyer, not us- 
ually thought of as a German lang- 
uage singer, held down the other side 
with “Tief im Bohmerwald.” 

The 57000 series comprised both 
vocal and instrumental numbers, but 
there was also a 73000 group in the 
$1.50 classification, containing noth- 
ing but vocals. Manhattan Quartet 
records were all in the lower price 
range. They began making them in 
1920. But — and this should especially 
interest collectors who specialize in 
Edison discs by noted operatic and 
concert artists — the 73000 compilation 
included records by famous singers 
that were never listed in the catalog 
beneath their names. These artists 
included Goritz, Karl Jorn, Arthur 
Middleton (under the assumed name 
of Eduard Middlestadt) , Marie Rap- 
pold, Paul Reimers, Elizabeth Schu- 
mann and Jacques Urlus. 

Many of the German discs were 
described as being “made to order,” 
and were identified as “custom-made" 
by red asterisks stamped on their 
white labels. This was a clever bit 
of flummery devised to help ease 
the storage problems of dealers who 
complained that large .stocks of the 
thick Diamond Discs took up a lot 
of space. 

Dealers were instructed to tell cus- 
tomers that certain records in the 
monthly supplements — mostly old 
standard numbers, instrumental nov- 
elties and foreign issues — were not 
kept in stock, “but we'll be glad to 
have a copy especially made for you 
at the factory.” If the customer said, 
“O.K., get me one,” the dealer ordered 
it from his jobber and a week or 
so later the customer would be handed 
a Re'd Asterisk copy that he was told 
had been pressed at West Orange for 
him alone. The truth was, the jobbers 
stocked these records just as they 
did the regular “releases,” and, more 
than that, most dealers preferred to 
carry them as part of their regular 
supply rather than to have the bother 
of sending for “made to order” copies. 
This amiable chicanery began in 1922 
and was discontinued three years 
later. 

While this was going on, the Quar- 
tet was not entii'ely unknown to the 
domestic section of the Edison cata- 
log. In October, 1923, it was repre- 
sented on record No. 51214, “Picka- 
ninny's Lullaby,” coupled with “Ten 
Thousand Years from Now,” by Lewis 
James. The quartet side was dull and 
probably impaired the sale of its 
mating, a beautiful Ernest R. Ball 
ballad. However, James’ interpreta- 
tion lacked the sweetness of voice and 
expressiveness of Henry Burr's Vic- 
tor. The record stayed in the catalog 
only through 1926. 

Obviously, not all the Manhattan's 
German Diamond Discs can be men- 
tioned in detail, but I'll select a few 
of the more interesting. Record No. 
57015 coupled two numbers "mit 
Yodeler Adolf Schrein.” There was 
also a German version of “When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly” and one of 
that doleful dirge, “Ritters Abscheid," 
known fx> most of us as "The Sol- 
dier’s Farewell.” 

The quartet helped Arthur Middle- 
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VETERAN RECORDERS. Eugene Rose (left) and Arthur Hall, making aTF^' ’ ' A 
cylinder record in 1949. 
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ton sing “Bummel-Petrus” (Jolly 
Peter”) and it recorded the old non- 
sense song, "Die Schnitzelbank.” In 
1927, the boys sang a comic song, 
“Where Is My Meyer?” in German 
and about the same time Arthur flail 
was singing it in broken English as 
the refrain of a Victor dance record. 

For the most amusing title of all, 
they made in 1927 Record No. 57023, 
which contained on one side “Stu- 
dentenlieder,” a medley of German 
student songs, and on the other, 
“Volkslieder,” a folk song medley, 
both sung 'in fox trot time. Just for 
meanness, I shall quote the titles, but 
this is not likely to endear me to the 
linotype operator who has to follow 
the copy. 

“Studentenlieder” was composed of 
“Bier her, Bier her,” “Was kommt 
'dort von der Hoh,” “Am Brunnen von 
dem Tore,” “Krambamuli,” “Madel 
Ruck, Ruck, Ruck,” “0 Alte Bur- 
schenherrlichkeit,” “Ein freis Leben 
fuhren wir,” “Es ist ein Wirtshaus 
an der Lahn,” and “Ca, Ca, gesch- 
mauset.” 

The “Volkslieder” included “Stimmt 
an mit hohen Klang,” “Guter Mond 
du gehst so stille,” “Nun ade du mein 
lieb Heimatland,” “Leise zieht durch 
mein Gemut,” “Ein Jager aus Kurp- 
falz,” “Das Waridern ist des Mullers 
Lust,” “Steh ich in finstrer Mitter- 
nacht,” and “Ach wie ist’s moglich 
dann ” 

Mr. Linotyper, I apologize! 

For a final laugh, Edison listed as 
one of its German records, No. 51909, 
containing a hill-billy tune, “My Little 
German Home Across the Sea,” sung 
(in Appalachian area English) by a 
Southwestern Virginia mountaineer, 
Ernest V. Stoneman. 

The Manhattans, who had made 
Victor acoustics records over a long 
period, continued to do foreign lang- 
uage work for that company after the 
electrical process was introduced. Sev- 
eral of their numbers are included 
in the 1931 Victor numerical catalog. 
One, issued May 10, 1929, on 12-inch 
record No. 56017, combines a vocal 
maxxh in honor of President von Hin- 
denburg of Germany (these, remem- 
ber, were pre-Hitler days!) with a 
“Konig Karl Marsch.” 

I was amused to find, in Brian 
Rust's Master Book of Victor Records 
from 1925 to 1936, evidence that the 
Quartet ran into difficulties in trying 
to record for Victor's English reper- 
toire. On Jan. 25, 1927, they made 
three “takes” with pipe organ ac- 
companiment, of “The Holy City” and 
“The Palms.” On March 3, they sang 
“The Holy City” three times more. 
Came March 16, and they had another 
three tries at “The Palms.” None was 
accepted, and Victor apparently gave 
up. In those early days of electric 
recording, the process involved so 
much distortion that artists had to 
come back and sing repeatedly before 
they could get a passable record. 

The Quartet, however, was less 
harassed than Henry Burr, who, on 
May 8, 1925, sang four unacceptable 
vei’sions of “HeaVen Is My Home.” 
On four other occasions, ranging from 


May 12 to June 11, he recorded three 
more takes each time until finally 
No. 16 made the grade and Burr, who 
probably had used some unheavenly 
language during the process, at last 
went to Heaven — at least on the rec- 
ord. But even his torments were 
exceeded by those of Frank Banta, 
who had to make 25 masters of his 
piano version of “Nola” before one 
was obtained that could be used. 

I 'imagine the Manhattan Quartet's 
recording career, ended, like Arthur 
Hall's, when the depression hit the 
record business a terrific wallop. And 
now let's return to Second Tenor 
Hall. 

IV. Soloist and Dance Band “Plugger” 

Arthur Hall seems to me a more 
than ordinarily interesting recording 
artist, because he is the only one I 
can think of who sang hundreds of 
popular ballads and comic songs 
while living a “double life” as a re- 
corder of foreign language material. 
I find myself wondering how he man- 
aged at the peak of his activities, say 
from 1923 to 1927, to do so much 
“popular” singing in English while 
at the same time functioning as a 
member of the German language 
Manhattan Quartet and going on con- 
cert tours. And the Manhattan was 
not the only ensemble in which he 
sang. 

There was not much recording for 
him to do in the war days of 1918, 
but a year later he was busier. For 
a brief period in 1919-20, he was a 
duet partner with Jack Kaufman, 
brother of the better known Irving 
Kaufman. A 1923, Gennett catalog- 
lists three duets by them — 4593, 
“That Wonderful Kid From Madrid”; 
9016, “They're All Sweeties,” and 
1503, “We Must Have a Song to Re- 
member.” (I can’t make any sense 
of the record numbering system, since 
they were all turned out about the 
same time.) Gennett did little national 
advertising, but “We Must Have a 
Song to Remember” was featured by 
a display in the Saturday Evening 
Post , with an assertion that in it 
“the voices of Kaufman and Hall 
blend serenely pure.” This was a 
classic example of backing the wrong 
horse, for the chosen song achieved 
no popularity, while the other side, 
ignored in the advertising, was 
Charles Hart and Elliott Shaw's ren- 
dition of the classic Ball ballad, “Let 
the Rest of the World Go By.” 


That Gennett catalog also contained 
a doezn Hall solos. Another Kaufman 
and Hall duet record was Okeli 4062. 
They occupied both sides with 
“Floatin' Dow to Cotton Town” and 
“Lucy Dancing Around the Cabin 
Door.” Since Irving and Jack Kauf- 
man and Arthur Fields had signed 
exclusive Emerson contracts in 1919, 
I am puzzled as to how these records 
were made after that contract appar- 
ently had become effective. Perhaps 
it did not restrain Jack from making 
duets for other companies with ar- 
tists other than his brother and 
Fields. 

Because most of Hall's recordings 
were of songs of a short-lived type 
I will not attempt a detailed analysis 
•of his recorded repertoire. Most of 
his acoustic discs were poorly re- 
corded, and he himself remarked at 
one of our meetings: “My Edisons 
are the only horn-records by me 
worth collecting. As a general thing, 
the others don't sound much like my 
voice, but the Edisons caught me ex- 
actly as I was.” As an example of 
bad recording, the Columbia of “The 
Beast of Berlin” has a distorted voice 
quality. 

One amusing Hall record is his 
Globe of “Feather Your Nest,” which 
seems to show a condition -of near- 
illiteracy on the part of the lyric 
writer. As Arthur recorded the song 
it contained these lines: “Hear the 
lovebirds cry in the branches high, 
and, sweetheart, they bring* messages 
just for you and I.” 

When Albert Campbell and Henry 
Burr recorded the song for Victor 
and other companies, the ungram- 
matical portion was changed to: 
“Lovebirds there must be high up in 
each tree, and, sweethart, they bring 
messages just for you and me.” Prob- 
ably the well educated Burr demanded 
the change, .insisting that he wasn't 
going to sing such ungrammatical 
stuff as “for you and I.” 

As the 1920's advanced, more and 
more dance records were made with 
vocal refrains (they had been almost 
unknown before 1919), and the ma- 
jority of Arthur Hall's records from 
1920 to 1930 were those in which he 
did not sing the entire song, but 
merely a refrain to an orchestra's 
accompaniment. He was one of sev- 
eral artists who were called on hun- 
dreds of times to be dance band 
“pluggers.” Irving Kaufman almost 
certainly did more of this work than 
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anyone else, followed, probably, by 
Arthur Fields in second place and 
Hall in third. Jack Kaufman may 
have been No. 4. After the electrical 
era began, a young singer known as 
Harol'd (“Scrappy”) Lambert became 
one of the most popular pluggers, 
but his career lasted only three or 
four years, and did not bring him up 
to a numerical par with the others. 
He faded out when the record busi- 
ness went to pieces after 1929. 

One intriguing Arthur Hall record 
is a Black Swan, on which he sings 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas,” with 
his name given as Howard Lewis. 
Black Swan was a Negro-owned com- 
pany, and supposedly employed only 
black artists. The record, however, is 
the same as the Olympic issued as 
by Arthur Hall and the Original 
-Georgia Five (probably the Original 
Memphis Five), and both labels prob- 
ably leased it from the original manu- 
facturer. 

Going hurriedly through the Arthur 
Hall section of my own records, I 
find that I have him singing solos or 
dance refrains on the following la- 
bels, and very likely there are others 
I missed: Banner, Bell, Black Swan, 
Clarion, Columbia, Domino (under 
the name of Cliff Stewart), Edison, 
Gennett, Globe, Grey Gull, Hy-Tone, 
Madison, Olympic, Perfect, Playtime 
(a seven-inch record for children), 
Supreme and Victor. Then I have 
duets by him and John Ryan, who 
became his recording partner in 1925, 
on Bell, Domino, Edison, Everybody’s, 
Grey Gull, Pathe needle cut ana 
Radiex. They also did some singing 
for Columbia and other brands miss- 
ing from my collection. 

It is rather strange that Victor 
never permitted Hall to sing a com- 
plete record by himself, but, aside 
from the Manhattan Quartet, used 
him only in dance numbers. Two of 
his Victor vocal refrains called for 
a German accent and he may have 
been selected for that reason— No. 
19586, “O Katharina!” and 21025, 
“Where Is My Meyer ?” 

An interesting Victor in which he 
participated is 19901, “Song of the 
Vagabonds,” by the International 
Novelty Orchestra conducted by Nat 
Shilkret, in which the incidental sing- 
ing is done by Hall, Wilfred Glenn, 
Theo Alban and Clifford Cairns, who 
afterwards became manager of the 
Victor Artist and Repertoire Depart- 
ment. 

V, Edison Solos 

Arthur’s Edison discs (only a few 
of which were dubbed onto Blue Am- 
berol cylinders) deserve a bit more 
attention. In 1919 he appeared in the 
Edison catalog for the first time as 
Arthur Hall when, on No. 50537, he 
sang “Have a Smile for Everyone 
You Meet,” in which he was assisted 
by a male chorus. After that he was 
missing from the English language 
section until July, 1924, when No. 
61351 was issued, with Harry R^der- 
man’s Dance Orchestra playing a fox 
trot version of “Paradise Alley,” after 


which Hall sang the same song. Dur- 
ing the next year a good many of 
these “two in one” records followed. 
The titles included “Radio,” a satire 
on the static-producing qualities of 
early wireless sets, with the fox trot 
portion played by the Atlan'.ic Dance 
Orchestra (Dave Kaplan’s Melodists) 
and Teddy Morse’s last song, “Mon- 
key Doo'dle,” with the orchestral part 
by the Merry Sparklers, whoever they 
were. Then came the partnership with 
John Ryan, which also rates a sep- 
arate section. 

VI. Hall and Ryan Duets 

I know as little concerning John 
Ryan as I do about almost any other 
popular recordings artist of his era. 
As far as I have learned, he first 
appeared in the recording picture in 
1924. After that, he made hundreds 
of discs, but his career was over 
four years later. 

Johnny may still be living. In 1948 
I mentioned to Arthur Hall that a 
man using the name of John Ryan 
had been making some risque records 
for Victor. “But,” I said, “he doesn’t 
sound like your old partner.” 

Arthur seemed shocked at the idea. 
“No, no,” he said. “Johnny was a 
good Catholic boy. He wouldn’t sing 
anything like that.” 

“Is he still livingi?” I asked, and 
Arthur replied, “Yes, he’s somewhere 
down in New Jersey.” 



DUET PARTNER. Gerald Underhill Macy 
(above) did some Edison duet recording with 
Arthur Hall's principal singing associate, 
John Ryan. Macy and Ed Smalle also sang 
together as 'The Radio Aces” and 'The 
Radio Imps”. 

Ryan had a pleasant tenor voice, 
a bit higher than Hall’s, but so closely 
resembling it in texture it is hard to 
tell them apart in solo lines except 
for their different accents. He appears 
to have made his recording start as 
a partner of Jack Kaufman — yes, the 
same Jack Kaufman with whom Ar- 
thur had sung briefly five years 
before. 

Kaufman and Hall made three 1924 
Okeh duet records that I can trace: 


40013, “Happy-Go-Lucky In My Old 
Kentucky Home,” coupled with “I’m 
Goin’ South,” by Earl Rickard (I have 
often wondered who this bai'itone 
was. Could he have been better known 
under some other name?) ; 40117, 
“Somebody Stole My Gal,” doubled 
with “A Man Never Knows When a 
Woman’s Gonna Change Her Mind,” 
by Ernest Hare and Harry Reser; 
and 40164, “The Grass is Always 
Greener in the Other Fellow's Yard,” 
with “Skin-a-Ma-Rjnk-a-Rink-a-Ree,” 
by Billy Jones and Ernest Hare. 

They also made at least three for 
Emerson, of which I have copies: 
10681, “Roaming to Wyoming,” cou- 
pled with “I Love You,” by Jack 
Boyle (who was he?); 10710, “When 
Mother Sings Sweet and Low,” with 
“Me No Spealc-a Good English,” a 
solo by Kaufman; and 10756, “Any 
Old Time At All,” with “Jimminy 
Gee,” by Fields. 

There may have been more, for T 
have never seen any Emerson cata- 
logs of those days when the company 
had gone bankrupt and was limping 
along under court supervision. 

The Kaufman-Ryan partnership did 
not last long, and in 1925 Ryan 
teamed up with Arthur Hall. Their 
first Edison duet coupling appeared 
in March, No. 51473, “Hawaiian 
Nightingale” and “I’m Someone 
Who’s No One to You.” The 'duo’s 
work immediately became so popular 
that for the next couple of years 
they were strong features of the 
monthly supplements. 

There were good reasons for this. 
Their voices blended beautifully; 
they sang sentimental ballads expres- 
sively, and when they did comedy 
numbers their interpretations had a 
“snap” and “pep” that would have 
been worthy of Jones and Hare. No 
higher praise could be given than 
that! In fact, a number of the songs 
they sang- are the sort that most re- 
cording managers would have as- 
signed automatically to the unbeat- 
able Billy and Ernie. Among these 
splendid humoi’ous records are “There 
Ain’t No Flies on Auntie,” a title 
which English record companies al- 
ways changed to “There Are No Flies 
on Auntie,” “I’m Gonna Let the Bum- 
ble Bee Be,” “I Don’t Want to Get 
Married (I’m Having Too Much 
Fun”), “Out in the New Mown Hay,” 
“Ukelele Lady” and “Clap Hands, 
Here Comes Charley.” For real pep 
and personality their Diamond Disc 
of “I Wanna Go Where You Go . . . 
Then I’ll Be Happy” was miles above 
any competing* record, and especially 
made Jack Smith’s whispered version 
on Victor sound dull. 

Some of Hall and Ryan’s more 
serious duets, such as “I Wish You 
Were Jealous of Me” and “Truly I 
Do,” would make an unfailing appeal 
to any lover of well-sung, melodious 
sentimental ballads, and they even re- 
vived the beautiful 1912 hit, “A Gar- 
land of Old-Fashioned Roses” — prob- 
ably at Thomas A. Edison’s “sugges- 
tion.” 

Not only did both Arthur and John 
record solos as well as duets, but, 
with Ed Smalle, they called them- 
selves The Frolickers and made four 
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RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 120) 

Edison Discs: “Dinah,” “I Love My 
Baby,” “I Wonder What’s Become 
of Joe,” and “Talkin’ to the Moon.” 
They took part in the records — many 
of them humorous — by the National 
Male Quartet, whose other members 
were Harry Jock in, baritone, and 
Harry Donaghy, bass. One of their 
amusing- quartet offerings — “Meet Me 
in Old Philly, Billy,” a “blurb” for 
the 1926 Philadelphia Sesqui-Centen- 
nial celebration, was on the back of 
their duet of “Out in the New Mown 
Hay.” They also were members of 
“That Singing .Four,” whose record 
of “That Certain Party” — an Ameri- 
canized imitation of the German “Die 
Schnitzelbank,” which the Manhattan 
Quartet had recorded years before — 
is a sidesplitter. 

Mrs. Leah S. Baird, assistant archi- 
vist of the Edison National Historic 
Site, says “That Singing Four” con- 
sisted of Hall and Ryan, tenors; Steve 
Porter, baritone, and Donald Chal- 
mers, bass. This gave its personnel a 
strong resemblance to the Premier- 
American Quartet of an earlier period, 
in which Porter and Chalmers had 
sung with John Young and Billy 
Murray. And that brings up some- 
thing that has puzzled me. Brian 
Rust’s “Victor Master Book”lists two 
unissued recordings by the American 
Quartet, both matfe Nov. 11, 1925. 
The titles are “Tomorrow Morning” 
and "That Certain Party,” and the 
artists are given as Ryan, Murray, 
Porter and Chalmers. I had considered 
this probably a mistake because there 
is no other mention of John Ryan 
singing for Victor, and John Young 
had been the quartet’s first tenor. 

In view, however, of the fact that 
the “Singing Four” group, with Ryan, 
Porter and Chalmers in its member- 
ship, did “That Certain Party” for 
Edison on Nov. 18, 1925 — a week af- 
ter the Victor was made — I am now 
inclined to think that Ryan instead 
of Young was in the Victor version, 
and that Porter and Chalmers sug- 
gested to Billy Murray, the quartet 
leader, that he be used. Even so, in 
our many conversations Billy never 
mentioned Johnny Ryan to me. 

The first “That Singing Four” rec- 
ord “Sweet Rom on a” — was sung July 
30, 1925, and for that occasion the 
quartet consisted of Hall, wh-o was 
its manager, Ryan, Nick Latterner, 
and Chalmers. All its succeeding rec- 
ords had Porter as baritone. “That 
Certain Party” was the last. It’s ob- 
vious that the boys didn’t get rich 
working as a quartet, for they were 
paid only $30 each' per song. The 
same rate prevailed when “That Sing- 
ing Four” gave way to the National 
Male Quaz'tet, whose first selections, 
“Bye, Bye, Blackbird,” and “Honey 
Bunch,” were recorded May 10, 1926. 
Hall, Ryan, Jockin and Donaghy each 
got $60 for singing in the two sides. 
Dave Kaplan, who played the piano 
on the first side, and John F. Burck- 
hardt, the pianist on the second, had 
yearly contracts and were not paid by 
the job. In later records, such pianists 
as Ray Brown, Milton J. Rettenberg 


and Bill Werges got $15 for playing 
the accompaniment on one side or 
$25 for two. The 1925-26 Edison quar- 
tet rate was not much above that 
prevailing in the early days of gold 
moulded records when each singer 
was paid $20 a cylinder. 

Incidentally, there was an eaidier 
National Male Quartet, which made 
four sides, two of them unissued, in 
September and October, 1924. Jockin 
and Donahy were the baritone and 
bass, and the tenors were Clarence 
daSilva and Lloyd Willey. 

With their Edison solos and duets 
being issued regularly (Ryan played 
his own piano accompaniment in some 
of his individual efforts), their ap- 
pearances in the Quartet and their 
work for other companies, Hall and 
Ryan seemed to have an increasingly 
successful partnership. But, toward 
the end of 1926 something — I don’t 
know what — appears to have hap- 
pened to impair their popularity. The 
last record to bear their names as 
duettists, No. 51801, was issued in 
September, 1926. It was “Out in the 
New Mown Hay.” In October, Ryan 
(who, by the way was called Jack 
Rhan on Madison records), sang the 
refrains of “How Many Times,” and 
“Adorable,” by the Golden Gate Or- 
chestra (the California Ramblers). In 
December, Hall and Ryan reappeared, 
to sing in “My Pal Jerry,” by Duke 
YeLlman’s Orchestra; in January, Hall 
alone did the refrains of “Mother 
Dear” and “My Mother’s Lullaby,” 
by Jack Stillman’s Orchestra, but in 
January, 1927, Johnny Ryan surpris- 
ingly turned up with a new partner, 
whose name was given only as Sher- 
man. I wonder if he was Al. Sherman, 
the song writer. The new duo sang 
both sides of 51892, “Sandy McPher- 
son (The Meanest Man in Town) ” and 
“I Must Have an Italian Girl,” with 
Johnny at the piano. The singers’ 
voices are so much alike it is hard 
to tell one from the other. Ryan also 
sings in “That Saxophone Waltz” and 
“Love Me All the Time,” by Jack 
Stillman’s Orchestra (No. 51949), but 
without label credit and I am uncer- 
tain as to whether his partner is Hall 
or Sherman. On No. 51984, he has 
the famous Helen Clark as a “song 
plugging” partner in “You Only Want 
Me When You're Lonesome,” another 
waltz by the Stillman Orchestra. 

In April, 1927, Sherman and Ryan 
were back again with a duet version, 
on 51961, of that Irish comic song- 
classic, “Bridget O’Flynn (Wliere’ve 
You Been?),” with Ryan again serv- 
ing as pianist. The other side is a 
fine “Down in the Old Neighborhood,” 
by the National Quartet. I had forgot- 
ten how good this interpretation of 
“Bridget O’Flynn” is until I played 
it while writing this article. If not 
quite so good as the Victor Master- 
piece by Aileen Stanley and Billy 
Murray, and perhaps not entirely so 
amusing as the Columbia by Jones 
and Hare, it is still superb. 

Meanwhile, in March, Edison had 
revived, on No. 51922, the immortal 
“Sweet Adeline” and the almost equal- 
ly popular “Maggie Murphy's Home,” 
sung by the Metropolitan Mixed Chor- 
us, with Arthur Hall taking the tenor 


lead in both. The supplement com- 
ment was amusing: 

“Barber Shops are no longer exclusive 
retreats for men desiring whisker bobs 
or ‘home runs,’ so, in recording ’Sweet 
Adeline' with modern 'barber shop’ har- 
mony, we. of course, had to use the 
ladies’ voices also. We are sure you will 
like the arrangement. The rehearsal was 
held at Maggie Murphy’s Home.” 

“Yankee Rose,” issued in April, was 
the final National Quartet record, 
and Johnny Ryan appears to have 
made his last appearances in Edison 
lists in June. He arid still another new 
partner, Gerald Macy, sang the re- 
frain of “My Regular Gal,” by Duke 
Yellman’s Orchestra; did a duet of 
“Sa-Lu Ta!” and Ryan had a solo 
refrain in “Beedle Um Bo,” a fox trot 
by the Golden Gate Orchestra, 

After a long silence, Arthur Hall 
was back in December, 1927, on No. 
52131, an electrically recorded med- 
ley, “Christmas Songs for Children.” 
For its companion, Vaughn deLeath 
recited “The Night Before Christmas” 
to a piano accompaniment In Jan- 
uary, 1925, Arthur ha'd cultivated the 
“kiddie trade” With double-faced rec- 
ord No. 51465, “Songs for Little 
Boys,” and in February, 1926, he 
proved he played no sexual favorites 
by singing “Songs for Little Girls” 
on 51626. 

Following the Christmas disc, Ar- 
thur Hall appeared on one more Edi- 
son record. In May, 1928, he was 
heard in a charming ballad, “Sweet 
Elaine,” which he sang with the help 
of Fred Vittel, first tenor; Arthur 
Ballard, baritone, and Don Chalmers, 
bass. This record was mentioned in 
my letter quoted in the Gateway ar- 
ticle. “Sweet Elaine” was written by 
Richard Gerard and Harry Arm- 
strong, author and composer of 
“Sweet Adeline,” to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the publication 
of that greatest of barber shop quar- 
tet favorites. They hoped the new 
song would do equally well, but it was 
only a moderate success. 

After that, Edison issued no more 
Arthur Hall records, and his record- 
ing career was virtually over, except 
for a few German selections with 
the Manhattan Quartet. 

VII. I Meet Arthur Hall 

As Harry Selinger and I were on 
the way to Arthur Hall’s home the 
afternoon before the 1948 John Biel- 
ing Day, I asked him if the singer 
appeared comparatively young. 

“No,” Harry replied. “He’s gray, 
and he looks his 60 years, but he 
gets a lot of fun out of life.” 

The next day, when I met Arthur, 
he handed me an autographed photo 
of himself taken many years before. 
I found the man before me to be 
rather small. He was short, gray, 
quiet and unassumingly friendly. I 
liked him very much. 

I asked if he recalled the Arto 
Company of Orange, N.J., that made 
lateral-cut records in the early 1920’s. 
He seemed to have a vague recollec- 
tion, and mentioned a man, whose 
name I have forgotten, whom he be- 
lieved to have been at the head of it.. 

(Continued on page 129) 
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not too ’difficult to come by, either, 
if one makes a serious effort to collect 
them. 

But jails and prisons, apparently, 
are not considered suitable subjects 
for post cards. Un-like Capitols, Post 
Offices, and Churches, post cards do 
not pleasantly publicize the cities and 
states where the jails and prisons are 
located. Chambers of Commerce are not 
proud of them; and makers or sellers 
of souvenirs are not -anxious to adver- 
tise their attractions, if any. 

I looked through thousands of post 
cah'ds — it seemed like thousands any- 
way — ‘before I found the card repro- 
duced here. It shows the Old Prison 
House at Fortress Monroe, Va., where 
Jefferson Davis was confined at the 
close of the Civil War. 

Perhaps this “Old Prison” was 
thought worth showing because the 
president of the Confederate States of 
America once was imprisoned there. 
The card is one of the “Local Views” 
published by Louis Kaufmann & Sons, 
Baltimore, c. 1905? 

Like post cards, stamps seldom com- 
memorate places of detention, and the 
stamp shown may seem a little “far- 
fetched.” But it does depict a prison 
— probably the largest prison _ ever 
used to keep one man in captivity: 
the Island of St. Helena, where Napo- 
leon I was imprisoned from 1815 un- 
til his death in 1821. 

The stamp is one of a set issued in 
1934 to celebrate the Island's centen- 
ary as a Crown Colony. (“Longwood 
House,” where Napoleon actually lived, 
is shown on a lO-shilling stamp ox 
1953). 

I could not find anything that faint- 
ly resembled a prison on a playing 
card. But a notable prison is piotui-ed 
on a cigarette card, the Tower of Lon- 
don. It was built by William the 
Conqueror In 1078, and many famous 
people were imprisoned there over the 
centuries. The card is No. 38 of a 
“Coronation” set of 50, publyished c. 
1937 by Godfrey Phillips Lttd., and 
Associated Companies. 

The buttons and badges pictured 
here, are gilt unless otherwise noted. 

No. 1, I was told, came from H. M. 
Prison at Exeter. The design features 
a cheval-de-frise and fetters, in ad- 
dition to the Royal Arms of Great 
Britain. Convex, silvered, with raised 
design, and flexible shank. 

Nos. 2 and 5 wei’e in use at the Wor- 
cester County Jail many years ago. 
They display the Seal of the County: 
a deer, surrounded by the legend, 
“Sig. Com. Worces. N. Ang.” (“Seal 
of Worcester County, New England”) 
and the date, “1731” (the year the 
county was organized). The buttons 
are convex with designs in relief. No. 
2 is marked on the back “F. M. Batch- 
elder - B. & C.,” but No. 5 was made 
by “D. Evans & Co. - Attleboro, 
Mass.” 

No. 3, which displays the State Seal 
of Massachusetts, was worn by an at- 
tendant at the Lyman School, a re- 
form school for boys, at Westboro, 
Mass.* The friend who gave it to me 
was, for many years, head farmer at 
the School. 

He enjoyed telling about the many 
“Old Boys” who same back to see 
him from time to time, to tell him 


“Superior Quality.” 
how they were getting along, and how 
grateful they were for the good treat- 
ment they had received. Convex, sil- 
vered, with raised design. Reverse: 
“Oak Hall Clothing Co. - Boston.” 

No. 4, United States Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kans. Flat with letters 
in low relief against a lined field. Re- 
verse: ‘Superior Quality.” 

No. 6, a rampant lion is depicted on 
this collar badge of Kenya Prisons.** 

No. 7, Kansas State Penitentiary, 
Leavenworth, Kans. This button is 
similar in type to No. 4, but the let- 
ters are in higher relief. Reverse: 

No. 8, an elephant and a palm tree 
are displayed on this cap badge of 
H. M. Prisons, Gold Coast.** Silver- 
ed finish. 

No. 9, a cap badge of Uganda Pris- 
Service.** (The bird is a Kavi rondo 
Crane) . 

No. 10, New York State Prison. 
There are several State Prisons in 
New York, and I have no way of 
knowing from which one this button 
came. Convex with lined field, raised 
design. Reverse: “Scoville Mfg. Co. - 
Waterbury.” 

No. 11, Great Britain: a cap badge 
of the Military Prisons Staff Corps. 
This monogram of Queen Victoria was 
in use for a short time in 1901-02. 
It became obsolete soon after the 
Queen's death. 

No. 12. Pennsylvania Industrial Re- 
form School, Huntingdon, Pa. A staff- 
type button, convex, wtth design 
raised against a lined field. Reverse: 
“Waterbury Button Co.” 

There is a famous quotation which 
assures us that: 

"Stone walls do not a prison make, 
nor iron bars a cape.’’ 

The author, Richard Lovelace, was 
a political prisoner, and a poet; a man 
of high ideals, courage, and imagina- 
tion. For such prisoners, there is 
truth in the assertion, for they are 
able to ignore the bars and to look 
beyond the walls. 

But most prisons are cages. They 

generally are considered necessary for 
the protection of Society. 

* The Lyman School was closed early in 
1972. 

** These bodges became obsolete in 1953. 

BUTTONS WANTED 

WANTED: Old buttons, badges, jewelry. —Earl 
Romey, Box 291. Bluffton, Ind. jaJ2407 

HUTTONS FOR SALE 

ANTIQUE BUTTONS for sale: S.A.S.E. for lists, 
or write wants. — Mrs. Helen M. Gray, 31 
Hanwell Village, Corning, N.Y. 14830 d3023 

Antique Glass Button molds from 
the factories of Leo Popper & Sons, 
Burlich Bros, and Heidts, 1870-1917. 
Prices from $2 to $10. Suggestions 
for making glass buttons by hand. 
50c. Send stamp for price list. — Allen, 

f3800l 

BUTTONHOOK BOOK, loaded with informa- 
tion, $1.50, includes free buttonhook. 104 Spoon 
Pof'ents; information on Medicine spoons, measur- 
ing, mustache, juvenile, kitchen, etc. $2. — 
Bertha 8etensley, Rt. I, Westville, Ind. 4i39l 

a p6698 
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When I spoke of the long-gone Grey 
Gull Company, which made a low- 
priced, not very durable record from 
about 1920 to 1931, he termed it “a 
cheap outfit. They still owe me some 
money,” he said. 

That afternoon, when he was intro- 
duced at the recording artists' party, 
Arthur sang one of Ernest Ball's 
1912 successes, “Here's Love and Suc- 
cess to You,” and dedicated it to John 
Bieling's widow, Mrs. Meta Bieling. 
He repeated the song and the dedica- 
tion at the next party, two years 
later. There was no official John 
Bieling Day program in 1949, but a 
number of old-time recording artists 
gathered at the Bieling home, and 
Hall and Eugene Rose, who had made 
flute solos for Edison in 1889, en- 
joyed talking and singing into a cyl- 
inder home recording outfit. 

The time I was able to spend with 
Arthur Hall was too brief, for I rec- 
ognized him not only as a gifted ar- 
tist but a true gentleman. 

VIII. In Conclusion 

This article was begun weeks ago, 
and I have withheld its conclusion, 
hoping to obtain specific information 
about the time and place of Arthur 
Hall's death. 

Up to now the effort has been 
futile. At the suggestion of the 
Hempstead Town Clerk, I wrcte to 
the New York State Department of 
Health at Albany, explaining that I 
needed to know when and where the 
singer died and should like to obtain 
a copy of his death certificate, to get 
this information. My letter was re- 
turned with no reply other than a 
printed form saying that if I would 
inform the Department of the time 
and place of death, give the “de- 
ceased's” social security number and 
some other information, the applica- 
tion for a death certificate would be 
taken under consideration. That is, 
in order to obtain the certificate and 
the information I needed I would 
have to furnish the information to 
begin with! This maddening example 
of bureaucratic inefficiency reminded 
me of the Circumlocution Department 
in Dickens' “Little Dorrit.” 

For the present, I am stymied. But 
if the information should become 
available through other sources I 
promise to share it, HOBBIES read- 
ers, with you. 

THE END 
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“That Girl” 
Quartet and 
other Women’s 
Groups 

By JIM WALSH 



'THAT GIRL" QUARTET. This photo of the singing group is made from the cover 
of the sheet music of "Peggy Gray/' a song recorded on a United States Everlasting 
cylinder. It also was published in Victor and Columbia record supplements and catalogs. 


I. How It Started 

If HOBBIES had not published, in 
October and November, 1971, my arti- 
cle proving* that President William 
McKinley did not make the (contro- 
versial Columbia record associated 
with his name, this survey of wom- 
en’s recording groups probably would 
have remained unwritten. 

Shortly after the first McKinley 
installment appeared I obtained from 
Lillian and Dulcina McNeill, Oak 
Pai’k, 111., sheet music dealers who 
advertise in HOBBIES, a copy of the 
music of “Beautiful Isle of Some- 
where/' which the Euterpean Quartet 
sang' at the President's funeral. The 
women of the Quartet lived in Canton, 
Ohio, where McKinley also made his 
home, and because of “home town” 
associations they were selected to sing 
at the memorial sendee. Since the 
funeral took place more than 71 years 
ago, I suppose they all are dead now. 

Few people can still be alive who 
remember anything about that sad 
occasion. The average American of to- 
day has no conception of how popular 
McKinley was when an assassin’s bul- 
let cut him down. He probably was 
the be£t loved, at the time of his 
death, of all American Presidents who 
have been murdered. 

Abraham Lincoln had presided over 
a bitterly divided country and much 
of the population hated him. James 
A. Garfield had not been in office 
long enough to stir strong emotions. 
John F. Kennedy was only moderately 
popular, I think, and very likely as 
many people disliked as admired him 
when his death came with dramatic 
swiftness. 

McKinley, too, had his detractors, 
but the overwhelming majority of 
citizens felt a deep affection for him, 
and his pasting brought nation-wide 
grief. When Victor issued a record 
of “Nearer, My God, To Thee/’ sung 
by Richard J. Jose, in October, 1906, 
the supplement said that the song: 

“Of late years . . . has been much 

associated with the memory of our late 
President McKinley, whose favorite hymn 
it was. It is said that with his last breath 
he tried once more to sing the beautiful 
words. The day of his funeral at Canton, 
all trains, trolleys, and machinery in the 
United States were stopped for five min- 
utes, and ‘Nearer, My God. to Thee’ was 
sung in nearly every church in the land.” 

McKinley was a truly beloved man 


who was to become, in later years, the 
victim of slander by “Ms-torians” who 
were not even alive when he was 
killed. 

Photos of the Euterpean Quartet 
members were copied with a picture 
of McKinley, on the sheet music cover 
of “Beautiful Isle 'of Somewhere” and 
made me wish I had owned it in time 
to use it with my article. Then the 
thought occurred that I could write 
about women’s singing groups anti use 
that cover as an illustration. True, 
the Euterpean ladies didn’t make re- 
cords; however HOBBIES readers 
probably would like to ses what those 
four long inactive singers looked like. 
And I also could use pictures of “That 
Girl Quartet” and other singing 
groups. 

Hence, this article. But if I hadn’t 
wanted to share my picture of the 
Euterpeans with other collectors it 
most likely would not have occurred 
to me to write about feminine singing 
ensembles. 

II. Some Minor Groups 

So far as I know, no commercial 
records ba l d' been made by women’s 
quartets at the time the Euterpean 
singers won brief acclaim. In those 
days, even recorded solos by women, 


particularly sopranos, usually came 
out as a screech or a squawk. 

Some time around 1896 Berliner 
made some seven-inch discs by the 
Alice Nielsen Double Quartet, but I 
assume the octet was composed of 
both m ale an d f emal e vocal ists . A 
copy of one cf the records, “The 
Brfidge,” has a note signed by Miss 
Nielsen pasted on its back. The Nash- 
ville, Tenn,, girl, who began as a light 
opera star and went on to win grand 
opera laurels, said 1 : 

“I regret that I neglected to sign the 
records recently made by me for the 
Gram-o-phone, and hasten to send this 
line of assurance, for the benefit of those 
who may be interested, that the records 
purporting to be mine were made by me 
personally. Very respectfully, Alice Niel- 
sen.” 

One owner of this record said it 
was so bad that when playing it he 
could never make up his mind whether 
to laugh or to cry. 

Possibly the first records by an all- 
female ensemble were three issued by 
Victor in February, 1903, which 
must have been recorded more than 
70 yeaa>s ago. They were sung by the 
Paloma Quartet, an organization about 
whose personnel I know nothing. They 
were announced thus: 

“Although the record of a quartet of 
women's voices has long been regarded 
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SANG AT PRESIDENTS FUNERAL. The Euterpean Women's Quartet sang at the 
funeral service for President William McKinley in September, 1901. Their pictures, and 
that of the President, are copied from the cover of a 1901 sheet music edition of 
"Beautiful Isle of Somewhere." 

E, 0. Excell, its publisher, was a well-known gospel hymn singer and composer. He 
made a few records for Homer Rodeheaver's Rainbow discs. 
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as an impossibility, we have succeeded 
in producing 1 some pleasing records — not 
Joud but very good quality." 

The discs were No 1887, “La Pa- 
loma” (the Spanish song from which 
the Quartet must have taken its 
name) ; 1889, “Medley of Popular 
Songs,” the most interesting sounding 
title of the three; and 1890, “German 
Song — 'The Waterfall.' ” (Wonder 
what No. 1888 was? and what songs 
were in that medley?). 

A few years ago an Ohio reader 
of HOBBIES saw a statement by me 
■that I had never heard any of these 
records and doubted that any copies 
had survived, and kindly sent me one 
of “The Waterfall." It has a spoken 
announcement at the beginning by a 
deep-voiced gentleman whose tones 
soun } d much like those of S. H. Dud- 
ley, but the enunciation is perhaps, 
more like William F. Hooley's. 

The record is not exactly a thing of 
beauty. There is a suspicion of pitch 
waver, the words are rather silly, and 
the tune is nothing to brag about, 
but the recording is still surprisingly 
good for 1902. Prominent in the har- 
monizing is a contralto who sounds 
like a masculine bass. 

After this I was not able to trace 
a women's quartet record until Edison 
in February, 1907, issued a two-min- 
ute cylinder, No. 1J4S0, of that peren- 
nial standby, “Kentucky Babe.” The 
artists were the Vassar Girls Quartet, 
who were identified later as Katherine 
Armstrong and Lovira Taft, sopranos, 
and Florence Fiske and E. Eleanor 
Patterson, contraltos. The N ew Phono- 
gram write-up said : 

*'A select ion by a quarLet of women 
is a new feature in Edison Records, this 
being the first ever put out by this com- 
pany. This quartet is well known on the 
vaudeville stage. Its members have been 
brought together with special reference 
to the harmonizing qualities of their 
voices. The artists have been fortunate 
in selecting 'Kentucky Babe’ for their 
initial presentation, for it fits their voices 
finely and they could hardly fail of suc- 
cess in any good selection. They sing 
without accompaniment. Adam Geibel 
wrote the music and Richard Henry Buck 
the words." 

Gei'bel was a blind musician. Buck 
permed the lyrics for several popular 
songs that have become classics, in- 
cluding Theodore Morse's “Dear Old 
Girl" and “Where the Southern Roses 
Grow." E. Eleanor Patterson later 
was bo become an Edison staff artist, 
although t'he Vassar Girls Quartet 
made no more records. 

There is a photograph at the Edi- 
son National Historic Site in West 
Orange, N.J., of a group called “We 
Girls” Quartet, in which Miss Patter- 
son and Margaret Keyes are identi- 
fied, but the other women were not. 
Afterwards Edison issued two records 
by a “We Girls” Quartet, but, as 
will be shown, this was a different 
ensemble. 

Moving up now to 1912, in March 
of that year, Edison issued a cylinder 
by another women's group. This was 
a four-minute Amberol No. 941, “Pus- 
sy's in the Well,” and the singers 

(Continued on page 118) 
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called themselves the Manhattan La- 
dies' Quartet. This was the Neiv Pho- 
nogram's comment: 

“The old familiar nursery rhyme in 
an uniQue musical garb. A quartet of 
female voices is always a novelty. This 
organization, composed of Irene Cum- 
mings, first soprano; Mabel Meade Davis, 
second soprano; Annie Laurie McCorlde, 
first alto, and Anna Winkoop, second 
alto, is a favorite one in the East. The 
first Edison Record by these artists is 
highly enjoyable, and is greatly enhanced 
by orchestral accompaniment. Music, 
George B. Nevin.” 

This is the type of record that one 
ordinarily would consider of only lim- 
ited interest and likely to be a “dud.” 
It was successful enough, however, 
to be reissued in 1913 on Blue Am* 
berol No. 1905. 

III. “That Girl” Quartet's 
Victor Records 

Now we come to the most successful 
women's recording ensemble, the oddly 
named “That Girl” Quartet. Just 
h'ow the ladies happened to choose 
this designation is not authentically 
known, at least by me, but one story 
says that when they were to report 
for their first concert engagement, 
they had not yet decided on a name. 
They were a few minutes late, and 
somebody remarked, “I wonder what's 
happened to that girl quartet?” The 
singers overheard the comment just 
as they were entering and immediately 
decided to call themselves “That Girl” 
Quartet. The story may, or may not, 
be true. 

Nomenclature aside, they were a 
success, and late in 1910 Victor signed 
them to a contract. They were Harriet 
Keyes, soprano ; Alltie Thomas so- 
prano ; Presis Thompson, contralto, 
and Helen Summers, contralto. The 
first “That Girl” Quartet record was 
issued in January, 1911. That month’s 
Victor supplement contained a photo- 
graph of the “girls,” like the larger 
one shown with this article. The de- 
scription of their recording, a raging 
“Indian Song” hit, “Silver Bell,” which 
was coupled with “Honey Love Me All 
The Time,” by a vaudeville comedi- 
enne, Lois Fox, read; 

“For some unknown reason a success- 
ful women's quartet is one of the rarest 
of novelties. (Some mere man has said 
it is because they can never agree who 
shall be the star!) The Victor, however, 
has discovered an organization which has 
achieved a well deserved success, and 
now offers the first of a series of records 
of popular and standard quartets. 

“ ‘Silver Bell' is one of the big suc- 
cesses of 1910 and this fine record will 
doubtless be as popular as the Peerless 
reproduction, especially as it is accom- 
pan i ed by a pretty little darky song, 
cleverly given by Miss Fox, whose work 
as an entertainer is well known.” 

The first paragraph of this descrip- 
tion was printed in the complete Vic- 
tor catalog for the next half dozen 
years or so. “That Girl's” record of 
“Silver Bell” was popular — any re- 
cording of Percy Wen rich's Indian 
song classic would have been — but it 
was handicapped by competing with 
an already issued male voiced version 
by the Peerless Quartet, which was 
more to the taste of the average re- 
cord buyer. 
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THAT GIRL QUARTET 


EDISON VERSION. This picture of “That 
Girl” Quartet is taken from the Edison pub- 
lication, The New Phonogram , for June, 
1911. It is much the same as the larger 
one shown elsewhere in this issue except 
that the two women in the center have 
changed places. 

The Peerless' interpretation remain- 
ed in the catalog under two couplings 
through 1919, and then in one until 
after electrical recording was intro- 
duced in 1925, but the one by “That 
Girl” Quartet was dropped in 1920. 
Probably the weak side by Lois Fox, 
who made no more records, impaired 
its popularity. 

As for the Peerless offering, until 
1920 you could take your choice of 
No. 16646, on which it was coupled’ 
with “In the Gloaming,” by Will Oak- 
land and the American Quartet, or 
of 16927, combined with “Winter,” 
by the Haydn Quartet. After 1920 
you could get it only with the latter 
coupling. 

Speaking of the statement that 
women's quartets never could agree 
who was to be the star, if “That Girl” 
had a star, Harriet Keyes (I don't 
k n o w whether she pronounced her 
name as Keys or Kize) was it. For 
a time she was a member of the Vic- 
tor Light Opera Company. She also 
made a few solo records for Zono- 
phone, and perhaps some of the other 
smaller recording firms. Almost a 
decade after the Quartet's first Vic- 
tor record's were announced, she was 
given an Edison “voice trial.” I often 
have wondered if she were related to 
Margaret Keyes, the contralto. 

The Victor catalog did not say who 


the Quartet members were. I obtained 
that information a comparatively few 
years ago from a copy of The New 
Phonogram . As a child I u-sed to 
study the photto that appeared in the 
Victor catalog and try to identify the 
singers. 

The first woman (clad, like all the 
ladies, in a white frock and white 
hat and with a white parasol) puz- 
zled me. I couldn't make her look 
like my conception of Oliver Kline, 
but thought she might be Lucy Isa- 
belle Marsh. The second I took to be 
Elsie Baker, or perhaps Marguerite 
Dunlap, but I had no doubt as to the 
third and fourth being Elizabeth 
Wheeler and Helen Clark, because 
there seemed to be a strong resem- 
blance to them in other pictures. 

Of course I couldn't have been more 
wrong! The singer on' the extreme 
left, I can tell now, by com pa r in g 
the picture with one of the Light 
Opera Company, was Miss Keyes. 
But I can't be sure which of the re- 
maining three, who seem never to 
have tried to make solo records, is 
Miss Thomas, which Miss Thompson, 
and which Miss Summers. One reason 
for my uncertainty will be explained 
later. 

In February, 1911, the Quartet was 
represented, on No. 16703, with an- 
other favorite number in their reper- 
toire, “Honeymooning, Honey, in Bom- 
bay.” It was coupled with a typical 
Collins and Harlan “coon” duet, “Slip 
On Your Gingham Gown.” 

In March, on single-faced record 
No. 5827, the Quartet sang one of 
the great hits of the day, “Put Your 
Arms Ai'ound Me, Honey.” This was 
also rendered, in Negro dialect, by 
Collins and Harlan. The supplement 
said : 

“This tuneful number, which is one 
of the new add t ions to ’Madame Sherry/ 
is growing- in popularity so rapidly that 
it bids fair to become the hit of the 
year. To supply the inevitable demand 
for records of this charming song, it is 
offered this month in both single and 
double styles — the women's quartet fur- 
nishing a thoroughly musical version 
which makes an unusually attractive rec- 
ord: while those who prefer a comedy 
version are referred to the double-faced 
reproduction by Collins and Harlan.” 

As it later turned out, "Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band” was “the hit” of 1911. 

The comedy interpretation proved 
more popular than the Quartet's. The 
latter sold well, however, and was 
coupled in 1913 with “Cuddle Up A 
Lttle Closer, Lovey Mine.” sung by 
Edna Brown (Elsie Baker) and James 
F. Harrison (Frederick Wheeler). 

I do not mean to comment indivi- 
dually on each “That Girl” record. 
The Quartet’s Victor recording cover- 
ed a span of exactly three years, from 
January, 1911, through January, 1914. 
Many of their discs were good sellers, 
some sold moderately well, and others 
didn’t “get off the ground.” 

A complete list appears at the end 
of this article. Probably the best 
sellers were “Silver Bell,” “Put Your 
Arms Around Me,” “On San Fran- 
cisco Bay,” “Kentucky Babe” (handi- 
capped, however, by its more expen- 
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sive 12-inch size and a weak coup- 
ling) ; “Answer/' also handicapped 
by its 12-iinch size; “Down at Mammy 
Jinny's,” “My Little Persian Pose,” 
“We Have Much To Be Thankful 
For,” and’ “When It’s Springtime in 
Virginia.” 

The sales of “Mammy Jinny's,” 
“Persian Rose,” “We Have Much,” 
and “Springtime in Virginia,” were 
aided materially by being doubled with 
equally or more popular songs such as 
“When'Uncle Joe Plays a Rag,” “Sym- 
pathy,” “If I Said Please,” and “I 
Love You, California.” 

“Weak sisters,” according to my 
reckoning, were “Nightingale,” “Night 
Time's the Right Time,” “Haying 
Time,” “Make Me Love You,” and “I 
Want to be Somebody's Baby Girl,” 
which was probably the poorest seller 
of the lot. The remainder fit into 
the “fair to good seller” classification. 

It appears probable that the Quartet 
had a three-year Victor contract, 
which was not renewed when most 
of their later records fell into the 
“fair” or “poor” sales class. As per- 
haps was to be expected, “Kentucky 
Babe” proved the most consistent sell- 
er over the years and remained in 
the catalog until 1924 when the name 
of “That Girl” Quartet disappeared. 

IV. Other “That Girl” Records 

The Quartet's contract apparently 
was not an exclusive one, for in May, 
1911, Edison issued a two - minute 
Standard cylinder by the ladies of 
“Honeymooning, Honey, in Bombay,” 
which they already had sung for Vic- 
tor. Following is the New Phono- 
gram's description: 

■*. . . The first Edison Record made by 
‘That Girl 1 Quartet, a well-known organ- 
ization, very successful in vaudeville and 
in high class concert work. Their reper- 
toire includes both standard and popular 
numbers, of which latter this song with 
its pretty, lilting melody is a prime fa- 
vorite. The voices of the singers — first 
and second sopranos, contralto and alto 
—are finely balanced, and the quality of 
their work can safely be judged from this 
initial Record, which we feel sure will 
be appreciated as much for its musical 
qualities as for the novelty of owning 
a Record made by an entirely female 
quartet. . . 

In June, the Phonogram published 
a picture of the Quartet, which is 
virtually the same as the one Victor 
used except that the two women in 
the center have changed places. This 
makes it difficult to identify the sing- 
ers by their positions. 

Going by the Victor photo, which is 
the same as the larger one shown 
with this article, I would take it that 
they are in order, with the high Voices 
to the left and the deeper ones to 
the right: Harriet Keyes, Allie Thom- 
as, Presis Thompson, and Helen Sum- 
mers. But if the person who identi- 
fied them in a later issue of the Pho- 
nogram was looking at the photo Edi- 
son used the order may be Keyes, 
Thompson, Thomas, and Summers. 

Also in June, Columbia issued dou- 
b’e-faced record No. A1001, both sides 
of which were sung by the Savoy Girl 
Quartet. I have no way of knowing 
positively, but I suspect this was 



“DOUBLE QUARTET” LEADER. This pic- 
ture of Alice Nielsen is from a Columbia 
record poster of about 1911. Miss Nielsen, 
who later became a noted grand opera 
singer, had a “double quartet" that made 
Berliner records in the 1890's. 

really “Thait Girl” Quartet, and Vic- 
tor consented to their singling for 
Columbia only in “disguise.” Here is 
the Columbia supplement description: 

"It is so seldom that a thoroughly 
acceptable women's quartet can be found 
for recording purposes that this new 
Columbia Double -Disc is certain to at- 
tract much attention for its fine balance 
of voices, its unusually musical blending 
and (he fine organization work displayed. 
No one who has heard Leslie Stuart’s 
charming new' musical comedy, 'The Slim 
Princess' . . . can fail to be interested 
in the selection, ‘Let Me Live and Stay in 
Dixieland,' which has been given clamor- 
ous applause at every performance, form- 
ing indeed the most spectacular part of 
(he production. It is assuredly one of the 
cleverest songs of the kind ever written. 
The selection coupled with this, ‘Don’t 
Wake Me Up, I Am Dreaming,’ bids fair 
to be the great sentimental ballad success 
of the present season. . , 

The names of the composers of 
“Let Me Live and Stay” are given 
erroneously as Price and King. The 
song was written, actually, by the 
musical comedy stars, Elizabeth Brice 
and Charles King, who recorded it 
and a few other numbers for Victor. ( 

Somewhere about this time, “That 
Girl” recorded “Peggy Gray” on Unit- 
ed States Everlasting cylinder No. 
1274. As their photo appeared on the 
sheet music of this song, it is strange 
th ey did n ' t record it for V i ctor or 
Edison. Perhaps they wanted to, but 
the Victor and Edison artist and re- 
pertoire departments thought the bal- 
lad wouldn't “go.” It was not a hit. 

In May, 1911, the Quartet made an- 
other appearance in the Edison cyl- 
inder list. They sang on four-minute 
Amberol record No. 831 a very pretty 
song, “The Owl in the Old Oak Tree,” 
which Walter Van Brunt (who died, 
aged 78, April 11, 1971) and John 
Bieling recorded as a duet for Vic- 
tor. Said the New Phonogram : 

"The first Amberol Record by this fa- 
vor He organization of female singers . . . 
'The Owl in the Old Oak Tree’ is a dainty 
little number, particularly as arranged 
for this record, and is sung with excellent 
taste and harmony. The repetition of the 
refrain by the orchestra with the intro- 
duction of a dnnee effect furnishes a 
pleasing variation." 

The “Owl” song was quite success- 


ful, so much so that Edison decided 
to relist it in 1913 as Blue Amberol 
cylinder No. 2113. 

In April, 1912, Columbia issued its 
only “That Girl” Quartet record which 
appeared under the ensemble's name. 
It coupled “Honey Love,” which the 
Quartet had sung for Victor almost a 
year before, with one of the prebtiest 
popular songs ever written, Percy 
Wenrlch's “Moonlight Bay.” Since the 
“Bay” side was sung by Dolly Con- 
nolly, who in private life was Mrs. 
Wenrich, the record should have had 
a big sale. Here is the description 
of the Quartet side: 

"The work of ‘That Girl’ Quartet has 
of late attracted such attention by its 
excellence as to warrant the favorable 
consideration of Columbia recording ex- 
perts. whose standard of criticism in mu- 
sical affairs is perhaps the most rigorous 
in the world. The ensemble of this quar- 
tet is really remarkable and the popular 
little plantation serenade which they have 
sung for us is a selection which shows 
the fine blending of their concerted work 
to perfection." 

This was high praise but there 
were no more appearances by “That 
Girl” Quartet in Columbia lists. The 
supplement showed a picture of the 
“girls” which was the same as the 
one used by Victor and 1 that was on. 
the sheet music cover. 

V. The Quartet's Last Records, 

After Victor Issued “When It's 
Spring Time in Virginia ” in January, 
1914 — the month that brought a dis- 
tinctive change in the design of Vic- 
tor labels — 'the name of “That Girl” 
Quartet disappeared from record sup- 
plements for almost a decade. Then, 
ait some time in 1923, after the price 
of Blue Amberol cylinders had drop- 
ped from 60 to 35 cents, the Quartet 
surprisingly popped up in an Edison 
supplement and sang an obscure song, 
“I'm Yours With Love and Kisses.” 

For many years that record — I have 
a copy, and the one on bhe Blue Am- 
berol is indistinct and squeaky — puzt 
zled me. When was it made? Because 
it contained two levels of surface 
noise I could tell it was dubbed 
from a Diamond Disc. This meant 
it originally was sung some time after 
the process of dubbing cylinders from 
discs began, early in 1915, but still 
that didn't indicate the year. 

The song was so little known I 
couldn't date the record approximate- 
ly by the time the music was publish- 
ed. However, I guessed it was made 
somewhere between 1916 and 1919 
and, like hundreds of other Edison 
recordings, was held back until any 
chance of its becoming a popular sell- 
er was past. 

Finally, when I began to make notes 
for this article, I wrote to Mrs. Leah 
S. Burt, the assistant archivist of the 
Edison National Historic Site (for- 
merly the Edison laboratory) at West 
Orange, N.J., and asked what she 
could tell me about any Edison re- 
cords by “That Girl” Quartet. Always 
cooperative and courteous, Mrs. Burt 
wrote me on March 3, 1972: 

"Dear Mr. Walsh: ... On the cards 
made at the recording studio, the follow- 
ing information is available: 

(Continued on next page) 
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“THAT GIRL. QUAHTET 

“Title, “My Flower Girl”; Serial No., 
599S; Date. Feb. 5. 1918; Passed: Hold: 
Blue — Comments. Hold. Edison. 

“Title, “I’m Yours With Love and Kiss- 
es"; Serial No., 6002; Date, Feb. 6, 1918; 
Passed: Hold; Blue, 4730; Comments, 
Passed. Edison. 

“On the title cards for the various 
songs, only the following can be found: 

“ ‘My Flower Girl,’ Pierce-Baskette- 
Little, published by Leo Feist. New York: 
passed by It. D. Disc: ‘That Girl’ Quar- 
tet, serial No. 5998. 

“ ‘I'm Yours With Love and Kisses,’ 
Herbert Spencer, published by Jerome H. 
Remick & Co., passed by Recording De- 
partment. Disc, 'That Girl’ Quartet, se- 
rial No. 6002: Blue Amberol, serial No. 
4730.’ 

“Miss Plarriet Keyes, soprano, was the 
only one of the group that made a voice 
trial for Edison. Her voice trial was on 
Jan. 3, 1918, with these comments by Mr. 
Edison: ‘Pretty good voice.’ 

“There was one disc record made by 
‘That Girl’ Quartet, but never issued, 
(ED-643): serial No. 6002, ‘I’m Yours 
With Love and Kisses,’ paired with serial 
No. 6946-B, ‘Up Above ,the Clouds,’ Yvette 
Rugel. recording artist. 

“We have no record as to the members 
of the Quartet: Helen Summers. Presis 
Thompson, Allie Thomas are mentioned 
nowhere in our files . . . 

“Among our photographs of recording 
artists, there is one photograph of an 
all-female quartet, labeled as follows: We 
Girls’ Quartet, or ‘The Girl Quartet.’ 
Eleanor Patterson and ? Keyes, the other 
two members unidentified. 

“I sicerely hope that this meager infor- 
mation will help you in your forthcoming 
article. With best wishes, I remain. Sin- 
cerely yours. Leah S. Burt.” 

I suspect It may be in order to 
clarify the chart given in Mrs. Burt's 
letter. The serial number, 5998, for 
“My Flower Girl," is the number of 
the Diamond Disc master record. 

It was recorded on Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 5, 1918, but never was issued on 
either the disc or a Blue Amberol. 
Mr. Edison had ordered it “held," so 
there must have been something un- 
satisfactory about it to him. “R.D." 
stood for the Recording Department, 
which had approved it. 

“I'm Yours With Love and Kisses" 
had Diamond Disc serial No. 6002. 
This means that three master records 
were made by other artists between 
it and “My Flower Girl." It was sung 
on Wednesday, February 6, 1918. 

After first being ordered held, Mr. 
Edison eventually passed it and, some 
five years later, it made its debus on 
.■a Blue Amberol. Farther down in 
Mrs. Burt's letter, we learn that the 
intention also was to issue it as a 
disc, paired with a number sung in 
1919 by a vaudeville artist, Yvette 
Rugel, but this was never done. 

“Pierce, Baskette and Little" were 
the writers of that completely un- 
successful song, “My Flower Girl," 
and* Herbert Spencer composed the 
■equally unknown “I'm Yours.” The 
words probably were by his wife, 
FI eta Jan Brown, who wrote most 
■of his lyrics. 

Spencer was a composer of con- 
siderable distinction and was known 
among his fellow practitioners as a 
“clean writer" — that is, one who 
always wrote his own original tunes 
and didn't steal them from some older 


song. However, around 1925, he pro- 
duced a successful number called “Me 
Neenyah" described as “a Spanish 
serenade," with the title meaning “My 
Little One.” 

He was chagrined' to find, after it 
was published, however, that its mel- 
ody was, note for note, the same as 
that of a song which had been issued 
in Germany a considerable time ear- 
lier, but which he had never heard. 
The identical melodies were purely co- 
incidental, but Spencer's publishers 
had to settle a damage claim from the 
German Music Company. 

The “all-female” quartet, with E. 
Eleanor Patterson and Margaret (not 
Harriet) Keyes, which Mrs. Burt 
mentions, seems to have been an early 
version of another group that after- 
wards made Edison records under the 
“We Girls" name. Miss Patterson, 
you may remember, was also a con- 
tralto in the Vassal’ Gilds Quartet. 

The ladies appear to have made 
their final recordings of sentimental 
ballads at a singularly unpropitious 
time. In February, 1918, the Ameri- 
can people had plunged whole-hearted- 
ly into participation in World War I, 
and the successful musical numbers 
were nearly all war songs. They in- 
cluded “Over There," “Goodbye, 
Broadway, Hello, France," “Where 
Do We Go From Here?" “Keep the 
Home Fires Burning," and innumer- 
able others. In those stirring times 
there was little sale for “sugary” 
love tunes. And, s ; o far as I know, 
after 1918, there were never any more 
records by “That Girl" Quartet. 

VI. Jimmy Martindale's 
Reminiscences 

My dear friend of 35 years stand- 
ing, “Jimmy" Martindale, spends most 
of Iris time nowadays at Daytona 
Beach, Fla., where he is in retirement 
with his wife, Ruth. For many years 
he li ve d in B r ooklyn and op er ated 
the Martindale-Hubbell law directory 
business which came to him as a 
family inheritance, but in his eaidy 
20's he had theatrical ambitions and 
appeared in several stage productions. 
In one of them he met “That Girl" 
Quartet! 

I recently asked Jimmy to refresh 
my memory as to how this came 
about, and he did so to such good 
effect that I quote from his letter: 

“Dear Old Buddy: It was in March, 
1919, at the Orpheum Theater in Newark, 
N.J., where I was making my maiden 
appearance as a professional actor with 
the Corse Payton Stock Company. I was 
enacting the role of ‘Sam’ in the famous 
rural drama. ‘Way Down East.’ 

“Besides doing the above mentioned 
‘bit’ in the first act. I also filled in as 
assistant stage manager, which kept me 
busy, among other things, ringing the 
curtain up and down. 

“As to the girls in the quartet, I didn’t 
actually become aware of them until the 
last rehearsal of Way Down East.’ They 
did not appear in the play proper, but 
had been engaged by Corse to sing be- 
tween the acts as sort of an ‘added at- 
traction.’ 

“I had the opportunity of talking with 
(hem during the week they were per- 
forming and found them most charming 
and friendly. I remember telling them I 
was a bit surprised to see them appear- 
ing with what was, to say the least, a 


second ran attraction, and one of them 
remarked, Well, we must eat.’ 

“I do not intend to use 'second run’ 
in a derogatory sense at all. Let us just 
say that the company wasn’t of Broad- 
way caliber. But, then, the Payton com- 
panies never strove to be, anyway. 

“The ladies were ‘thrilled’ that I had 
so many of their records (in fact, all they 
made for Victor) and said they would 
love to autograph one for me, but I 
never got a record to them. 

“Incidentally, the ‘girls’ looked, as the 
British would say, a- bit ‘long in the 
tooth,’ even in 1919, so I would assume 
if they arc still extant they would be by 
this time, as Arthur Collins said, (in 
‘Bake Dat Chicken Pie), ‘very old ladies.' 

‘Weren’t their recording days about 
over at that time (1919)? ... I vividly 
recall that their vocalizing was just as 
sweet and harmonious as it was on their 
records, and I stood in rapt attention in 
the wings as they performed. , . .” 

It is possible, but not probable, that 
some of the Quartet members are still 
“extant." The odds, however, are 
against it. Consider. It now has been 
62 years since their first records 
were made, and in order to have 
achieved a reputation they must have 
started singing together a consider- 
able time before that. 

Say they began in 1907 — that would 
be 65 years ago. An'd 1 , since probably 
none of the members were under 25 
when their association began, they 
mu^t now be 90 or more, if still alive. 
It would be interesting to know what 
happened in their later years. 

Were any of them married during 
their singing era, or did they take 
husbands afterwards? I wish I knew, 
but I don't. I at least hope that if 
they are no longer with us their last 
years were happy. 

In a subsequent article, we will 
consider the Homestead Trio, which 
made many Edison records, beginning 
in 1917. I also will give incidental 
mention to some other women's sing- 
ing groups. 

THE END 


VICTOR RECORDS BY 
“THAT GIRL” QUARTET 
(January, 1911, through January, 1914) 


16695 Silver Bell. Reverse: Honey, Love 
Me All the Time (Lois Fox). 

16703 Honeymooning, Honey, in Bombay. 
Reverse: Slip on Your Gingham 
Gown (Arthur Collins and Byron 
G. Harlan). 

5827 Put Your Arms Around Me, Honey. 
5833 Nightingale. 

16S48 Honey Love. Reverse: On San 
Francisco Bay. 


35188 Kentucky Babe. Reverse: Knee- 

Deep in June (Henry Allan Price). 
1GSS0 Hold Me Just a Little Closer. 
Reverse: Don’t Wake Me Up, I 
Am Dreaming (Walter Van Brunt). 
35192 Answer. Reverse: The Fencing 
Master— Ah. Yes I Love You 
(Elizabeth and William Wheeler). 
1GSS6 Night Time’s the Right Time. 

Reverse: Peek-a-boo, Mister Moon, 
Peek-a-boo. 

16906 Haying Time. Reverse: I'm Just 
Pining for You (Van Brunt). 

16990 Make Me Love You Like I Never 
Loved Before. Reverse: I Want a 
Regular Pal for a Gal (Van Brunt). 
17032 Senorita — A Cuban Romance. 


Dixie Lou. 

7118 Down At Mammy Jinny's. 

Reverse: When Uncle Joe Plays a 
Rag On His Old Banjo (Collins). 
7146 My Bombay Maid. Reverse; Way 


17219 Rosalie. Reverse: Under Many 
Flags— Temple Bells (Lyric 
Quartet). 

17267 Put Your Arms Around Me, Honey. 
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Reverse: The Three Twins — Cucldle 
Up a Little Closer, Lovey Mine 
(Edna Brown & James F. 
Harrison). 

17270 My LitLle Persian Rose. Reverse: 
The Firefly — Sympathy (Helen 
Clark & Van Brunt). 

17409 We Have Much to be Thankful For. 
Reverse: If I Said Please (Ada 
Jones — Billy Murray). 

17421 I Want to be Somebody’s Baby 
Girl. Reverse: Love Me While the 
Lovin’ is Good (Peerless Quartet). 
174.17 Wheft It’s Springtime in Virginia. 
Reverse: T Love You, California 
(Elsie Baker). 

COLUMBIA RECORD (1912) 

All 28 Honey Love. Reverse: Moonlight 
Bay (Dolly Connolly). 

EDISON STANDARD TWO-MINUTE 
CYLINDER (May, 1911) 

10494 Honeymooning, Honey, in Bombay. 
EDISON AMBEROL FOUR-MINUTE 
CYLINDER (November, 1911) 

S31 Owl In the Old Oak Tree. 

EDISON BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDERS 
(1913-1923) 

2113 Owl in the Old Oak Tree. 

■1730 I’m Yours With Love and Kisses. 

U.S. EVERLASTING CYLINDER 
1274 Peggy Gray. 



“Tops” 

VIRGINIA — Thanks a million for in- 
forming me my subscription is expiring. 
I just can’t have that happen, so I’m 
enclosing my check for $6.00. This en- 
titles me to another year of information 
and educational material. I must say 
HOBBIES is tops on every subject. I 
highly recommend it to my customers. 
Yes, I have an antique shop and special- 
ize in dolls. So you see I can’t do without 
it. Keep up the good work — you are 
helping me and many others who are 
eager to learn more about our past. 

— Margaret L. Smith 


★ 


HOBBIES— Number 1 

PENNSYLVANIA — We enclose photos 
for our January ad. Our results have been 
terrific. We have tried others but you 
are Number 1. — Richard Wright 


★ 


Weekend Relaxation 

ILLINOIS— I would like to tell you at 
this time how Very Much I enjoy your 
magazine. You cannot imagine how nice 
it is to come home from work on Sat- 
urday and relax by reading about — Just 
About Anything! Please accept my five 
year renewal. — Wm. Piech 


★ 


Satisfied New Reader 

CALIFORNIA — I have been a reader 
of your fine magazine for about four 
months, now. — Robert S. Haines 


★ 


Improving 

TEXAS — Thank you for the reminder. 
I enclose check for another year of your 
wonderful magazine. It gets better as 
the years roll by and I’ve learned so 
many things from the fine articles and 
your advertising. — Ms Pagett 



HE KNEW QUARTET. Jimmy Martindale (right), shown here with Billy Murray (left) 
and Jim Walsh, appeared with 'That Girl" Quartet in a Corse Payton production of 
"Way Down East." 

He was Billy Murray's closest friend during the great comedian's last years. This 
picture is unjust to Murray, because, from some quirk of lighting or the angle at 
which it was taken, it makes him appear bald and years older than he actually looked. 

" LUCKY JIM, CHRISTY, THE PROFESSOR, POSSY AND JIM WALSH 
AGAIN WISH THE GREAT HOBBIES FAMILY 
A MERRY CHRISTMAS AND A HAPPY NEW YEAR " 



1. Just to make sure we don't miss Die dead- 
line. the residents of "Plummy’s Palace" 
(also known as "Twisty’s Towers") are 
preparing our annual Christmas & New 
Year Greetings on August 29. 1972, while 
our home town of Vinton, Va., Is under- 
going a sweltering heat wave, to which 
we may look back longingly in December 
and January. 

The first picture shows LUCKY JIM, also 
known as "Black Power," the patriarch of 
the Walsh feline family. Apparently he 
is sniffing for tracks of Santa Claus. Or 
perhaps he’s Lying to qualify for a job 
with Lie Professor's detective agency. 

2. CHRISTY, who always prefers to be called 
"Twisty," is turning a somersault in glee 
at the thought that Santa Claus soon will 
visit her. This picture was taken by Quent/ln 
Riggs In September. 1971, but Twisty In- 
sists on remaining a kitten and apparently 
hasn't gained on ounce or grown an inch 
since she posed for this picture. 

3. Shown here are two newcomers to these 
greetings, Hugh W. Sigmon, a Roanoke, 
Va., architect, and his venerable cat "Mac." 
Mr. Sigmon and his wife, "Jackie," are 
devoted cat lovers. So are their children. 

4. PROFESSOR PLUM DUFF WALSH. Ph. 
D., the intellectual "feline Einstein." is 
shown at peace In the lap of his "Papa" 
Jim Walsh. Rumor has tt that the Pro- 
fessor. who is fanned for his "grouch 


poems," accompanied President Nixon to 
China and Russian as his highest-ranking 
top secret adviser, and aJso was adtive in 
the Democratic and Republican national 
conventions. He recently sent some of his 
poems to Mrs. Tricia Nixon Cox and re- 
ceived a charming letter of thanks, saying 
she and the President had enjoyed them 
together. 

5. This young gentleman is one of the cats’" 
( and POSSY' S) favorite personalities. His 
name is Ishmeal Foster Wright, but he- 
usuailly is known as "Ish." He is shown 
siloing beef Hver into cat-sized bites in 
live Mick-or-Mack meat department where 
he is employed. After the liver is sliced, 
LUCKY JIM. TWISTY, THE PROFESSOR, 
AND POSSY will eat It. 

6. Last, but anything but least, in their own 
estimation, are TOT (white) and “FWEE" 
(orange colored), who live with Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Jenkins at Cedar Crest Farm. 
Rose Hill, Va. They aTe displaying a sign 
advocating Professor Walsh for President. 
But. although he appreciated the compli- 
ment, The Professor declined to run as an 
independent. 

Finally, in extending good wishes for a 
Happy New Year, we looked back into the 
past and are filed with tender memories 
of cats and dogs that we, and our friends 
have loved and lost. Through Eternity we 
will Never Forget! 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
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Conducted by JIM WALSH 




The Homestead 
Trio and “No 
Girl'’ Quartet 

By JIM WALSH 



"'SECOND EDITION." This picture, reproduced from a 1921 Edison Amberola Monthly, 
was taken after ELIZABETH SPENCER (left) succeeded GLADYS RICE as a member. 
AMY ELLERMAN is in the center and BETSY LANE SHEPHERD at the right. 


I. “Indiana” And Other Hits 

Early in 1917 Thomas A. Edison's 
recording experts decided they needed 
a trio of women's voices to sing old- 
fashioned, sentimental “heart songs.” 
Such musical offerings were loved by 
a large proportion of Edison record 
buyers and were especial favorites of 
Mr. Edison himself. 

The ensemble was to be called the 
Homestead -trio. For its members the 
experts chose three young women with 
harmoniously blending voices, none of 
whom had been making records for 
much more than a year. 

All, however, had established them- 
selves as valuable staff artists, con- 
tracted to record only for Edison, All 
made solo records as well as duets 
with other singers, and all not only 
had good voices but attractive person- 
alities. 

The three were Gladys Rice, first 
soparno, who was then only 20 or 21 
and who is still theatrically active to- 
day; the slightly older Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, second soprano; and Amy 
E Herman, contralto. It also was de- 
cided that a woman's quartet occa- 
sionally would be needed, and this 
could be managed by adding to the trio 
a second contralto, Marion Evelyn Cox. 
The larger group would be called 
“We Girls” Quartet, a title probably 
copied from the name of “That Girl” 
Quartet, whose recording career pre- 
viously has been discussed. 

Before the singex’s became staff 
members, they had to make trial re- 
cordings approved by Mr. Edison, On 
July 17, 1915, he wrote, after hearing 
Miss Rice's test; “Fair voice. Thin, 
Little scrap ey at points. Possibly you 
could use her.” I emphatically do not 
think the inventor's deafened ears 
were fair to Gladys Rice. 

His remarks about Mrs. Shepherd 
(the Edison Company often called her 
Miss, but Shepherd was her married 
name) were more favorable. On June 
1, 1916, Mr. Edison commented; “She 
has a very good coloratura voice and 
is very promising.” He added a warn- 
ing, however, that her trial records 
were not loud enough and must not 
be issued. 

Of these ladies, Miss Rice, as al- 
ready said, still is living and is in 


g-ood health. Mrs. Shepherd and Miss 
Ellerman are dead. I have no in- 
formation concerning the latter year’s 
of Miss Cox. Brief biographical sketch- 
es will be given of them later, as well 
as of Elizabeth Spencer who took 
Miss Rice's place as the trio's higher 
voiced soprano in 1921. But first 
their records must be considered. 

The trio's recording career had an 
auspicious start. Their first Re-Crea- 
tions were listed in the 80,000 series, 
roughly equivalent to Victor's Blue 
Label, and sold at first for $1,50. 
When prices advanced after our en- 
trance into World War I the cost be- 
came $1.70, then was increased to 
$1.85, but dropped back to $1.50 at 
the beginning of 1922. 

One disc went into the most ex- 
pensive category, 82,000, which cor- 
responded to the Victor Red Seal, sold 
at first for $2, later increased to 
$2.25, and still later returned to the 


$2 level. And their first four records 
all were among the Edison “best sell- 
ers,” though in at least two instances 
this remarkable showing, I think, was 
caused by their offerings having ex- 
tremely popular numbers on the re- 
verse sides. 

Homestead “Girls,” in Edison publicity 
is in Diamond Points for June, 1917, 
when Diamond Disc dealers were told ; 
“The Homestead Trio of female voices 
is one of the finest organizations of its 
kind in the country. Their first Re- 
Creation - ‘Indiana' - is scheduled for 
the 72nd supplement. 

(Edison in those days had the an- 
noying habit of numbering, but not 
dating, record supplements, so it's hard 
to tell exactly when this disc was 
made public, but it probably was in 
July.) 

That month's Diamond Points said: 

"The Homestead Trio is a new name 
to yon. ‘Who are they?’ asks a dealer in 
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O NF, hundrwt nnrl ty-fi vo times. 
Mi . I let I .Mi'll? S1u-p!u>ril ho* tliMifi 
jOH ii public cum'orl jilfitfonii, anti 
•eung the obi h‘-art- .< 111^11 wiUi all Hi-- ■■ - 
, quuifij fervor of Sut ml. < >r 5 <* hundred 
(md cifflity-five turn**, «, New Fdhon Sul* 
by her side, ami brought her JIk- 
(.’uKAT»:n Voice inlo ilin-vf cwnpari’Pin 
hh her living voice. One hundred and 
eitflih five linn-.. her audietHU' |ki , found 
no ililTerence tad ween the t-wu voice , 
cither in quality, or in feeling, or in 
ctnoiiiimx! inlittcnce. 

A r Dallas, T<?xn*. rm April 20, 11)10, 
Mm Shcptreixh who is a famous 
* •• ano-H Wi(mmd, stood liefore Iter 
IMdtli audience. She started h» ning: 

; ' hi Lbc ghiaming, (Ji! my darling — T * 
With a ‘ soft , romuL’d Im'dinn*, the !»t- 

lovt i[ melod y filled j tie OUtliUu'ium, f Ml <- 
ing through jt - tiitme win the soul of a 


great urfi*t, ft. message readied Lh« 
Iieurt t of the hushed listeners, and sped 
tlu'ir inviginaf ion . I*u.k to eltcrishud 
memories. 

ft, wa» the iiingre of uitiiie! 

Suddenly Mi Shepherd'* lip* went ab*o- 
Iuldy »lilJ. Hut tier lovely voice went 
smoothly mi - 

il it tm# he \ L (a Inur you than — ” 

’I fie midience was pu%£-tttl. Then it 
awoke. Mi* Shepherd's voice wut .now 
coming from tlie New Kdivm. For tie; 
18/5 111 lime, an audience had 1 lean: I flic 
Belay Lane Shepherd test — and had' 
hei-u unable to Ml I it** diflerence between. 
her living von-e arid lu*r ll k-Ck-katkd 
voice. 

More than ffJHO other audience* have 
leant more Hum fifty other vocalists ami 
initru mental in U make ibis mime lent of 


3k NEW EDISON 

Z/lie ‘PktnuHjmph with a Suul" 


'TONE TEST" ARTIST. Shown here is the first half of a two-page 1920 Edison ad 
depicting BETSY LAN.E SHEPHERD singing in direct comparison with one of her records. 





Music Boxes 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music B®xes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 

tfo 
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Please mention Hobbies when replying to advertisements 


.Arkansas. Who do you think? Betsy Lane 
Shepherd, Amy Eller man, and Gladys 
Rice. If you have ever heard anything 
sweeter than their ‘Indiana,’ please no- 
tify the editor. ‘Indiana’ is another ‘On 
I he Banks of the Wabash.' Take our tip 
and get your order in promptly.” 

The statement that “Indiana” was 
another “Banks of the Wabash” con- 
tained more than a grain of truth. 
In fact, it was an open and undis- 
guised imitation of the older song. 

Ballard Macdonald wrote the words 
and James F. Hanley the music. They 
evidently had in mind the popular 
song writer's adage that the best way 
to write a hit is to turn out some- 
thing that is not a slavish copy of an 
old .tune, but that, nevertheless, will 
remind the hearer pleasantly of an 
earlier success. 

Almost 20 years before, Paul Dres- 
ser haM' written "On the Banks of the 
Wabash,” which had become an en- 
during classic. Macdonald and Hanley 
evidently decided the time had come 
for another ballad in praise of In- 
diana. Four years earlier, Macdonald 
had represented himself, in writing 
the words of “The Trail of the Lone- 
some Pine,” as longing for the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. Now 
he quite as easily became nostalgic 
for the flat lands of Indiana. 

As Dresser had mentioned the moon- 
light on the wabash, the fragrance of 
new - mown hay, and candle - lights 
gleaming through the sycamores; so 
did Macdonald ; and Hanley even “lift- 
ed” a few bars of the “Wabash” 
music for the refrain of his song. 
Compare the refrains of the two bal- 
lads and you will see how they re- 
semble in sentiment. 

First, consider “On the Banks of 
the Wabash”: 

“Ob, the moonlight’s fair tonight along 
the Wabash. 

From the fields there comes the 
breath of new -mown hay. 

Through the sycamores the candlelights 
are gleaming, 

On the banks of the Wabash far away.” 

Now check “Indiana”: 

‘‘Back home again in Indiana, and it 
seems that I can see 

The gleaming candlelight still shining 
b right through the sycamores for me. 

The new-mown hay sends all its 
fragrance from the fields I used 
to roam. 

When I dream about the moonlight 
on the Wabash then I long for my 

Indiana home.” 

Despite the frank resemblance, “In- 
diana” was not a “steal,” and many 
hearers considered its melody even 
loveliner than that of the earlier song. 
An immediate hit, today it is en- 
shrined, like “On the Banks of the 
Wabash,” as an American classic. 

It did so well that seven years later 
Macdonald arid Hanley reworked the 
theme by writing “At the End of the 
Road,” which speaks of “going back 
to Indiana.” This, too, was a success 
and was recorded by all the com- 
panies, but fell short of equalling 
the acclaim of “Indiana.” 

The Homestead Trio's record was 
one of the 300 best selling Edison 
discs. Its popularity, however, prob- 
ably was -caused to a large extent ! by 
its being coupled with the first recorid 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

Edison issued by Vernon Dalhart, Wil- 
liam H. Gardner, and Caro Roma’s 
"Can’t Yo’ Heah Me Call-in/ Caro- 
line?” 

Dalhart had made voice tests and 
had been announced as an Edison art- 
ist in 1915, but this 1917 record was 
first to reach the market. He had been 
recording for Columbia and Emerson, 
but himself said that "Caroline" was 
the first record on which the true 
quality of hjs voice was caught. 

In my opinion his interpretation is 
the best ever recorded by anybody of 
this ch arming song. It shows Dal- 
hart is shown, not in his later role 
as the greatest singer of country mu- 
sic, mostly of a pseudo-commercial 
type, but as a beaubiful voiced tenor 
interpreting a Negro dialect to the 
life. 

There is no vaudeville or minstrel 
imitation of the Negro accent in his 
work, but his pronunciation is pre- 
cisely like that of the black friends 
he had known in Texas. The record 
is a masterpiece. 

The envelope in which "Indiana" 
was sold contained the following de- 
scription : 

"The Homestead Trio is composed of 
three artists who ore each popular as 
soloists. This organization alms to pre- 
sent the old-fashioned 'homey* sort of 
pieces — real heart-songs of which the 
present selection is a fine example. In 
this rendition, notice how the strains of 
‘On the Banks of the Wabash' are in- 
troduced. Also listen for the harp that 
has several beautiful passages. This 
whole presentation is in sharp contrast 
to the garish tunes that are generally in 
vogue/' 

The trio’s version of “Indiana” is 
delightful, but although "women’s lib” 
advocates probably will call me a 
“male, -chauvinist pig” for this, I pre- 
for the mate voiced rendition by bhe 
Sterling Trio (Campbell, Burr, and 
Meyer) on Victor and Pathe records. 
But then I personally don’t think any 
women’s group generates as fine 
harmony as does a splendid male trio 
or quartet. 

Blue Amberol cylinders could be 
turn ed out more r api dly and were 
made with less care than the Re- 
Creations, so they usually were on 
the market before the disc version of 
the same selection was available, but 
that appears not to have been true 
of “Indiana.” It was not listed as a 
cylinder until September, 1917. 

Even though “Indiana” was a re- 
sounding success, the Homestead Trio 
was not heard from again on the 
discs until almost a year later, when 
“Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twilight,” 
one of the big wartime song hits, 
was offered. The Blue Ambero'l ver- 
sion came out in June. 

In November, 1917, however, the 
cylinder of “Old Virginny Days,” had 
appeared. The disc of the tear-jerker 
“Baby’s Prayer” had another Dal hart 
number, “Lorraine (My Beautiful Al- 
sace Lorraine)” for its “other-side” 
companion. It is splendidly sung,, but 



LEADING COMEDIAN. This picture cf 
BILLY MURRAY, duet partner for GLADYS 
RICE on Edison, Victor, and other records, 
appeared in Edison Amberola Monthly for 
March, 1*920. "The Denver Nightingale," as 
Murray was called, was then the biggest 
selling recording artist and was considered 
the world's most popular comedian. 

purists will find amusement in bhe 
fact tfhaft Dalhart mispronounces "le- 
gions” as “legends.” He sings, “Come, 

you legends to command.” 

The disc of “Old Virginny Days” 
was issued in the summer of 1918, and 
became one of the 300 best Edison 
sellers, I think, chiefly because a more 
popular song, “When I'm Gone You’ll 
Soon Forget,” was sung by Helen 
Clark and Walter Van Brunt on its 
reverse. This mournful ballad was so 
successful on Edison that it compelled 
all other companies to issue “cover” 
versions, and the Victor became one 
of the best sellers the Peerless Quartet 
ever had. After electrical recording 
came in they had to remake it. 

Theodore Morse, who composed the 
music of “Old Virginny Days,” visited 
Virginia as a member of the Peerless 
Record Makers in the spring of 1917, 
and, as a Virginian, I should like to 
believe that the visit inspired the song. 
The words, however, were written by 
William H. Gardner, who had done 
those of “Caroline.” I can’t think of 
any of the hundreds of songs by Ted- 
dy Morse for which he wrote his 
own words. 

The fourth disc by the Homestead 
Trio had their singing on bobh sides. 
This disc was issued in the 82000 
series aitd was bhe one that cost $2.25. 
It coupled Ivor Novel lo’s war-time 
classic, “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing,” with a less successful Novello 
song, “The Laddie in Khald.” The 
record envelope said: 

"The Homestead Trio, composed of 
Gladys Rice, Betsy Lane Shepherd and 
Amy EUerman, makes a specialty of sing-- 
ing- a certain type of songs in just a 
certain style — real heart -songs sung in 
a heartfelt way that is tremendously 


appealing. All three of these artists are 
well known to Edison owners. They are 
all equally popular, and to have them 
sing on one record has already proven 
a great treat for their many admirers. 
They made the selection, ‘Just a Baby’s 
Prayer at Twilight/ one of the most pop- 
j'ter numbers ever listed. Have you heard 

(Again I stick in my personal “two- 
cents worth” and say that although 
the ladies’ interpretation of the dirty 
about the baby’s praying at twilight 
“for her daddy Over There” is good, 
Henry Burr’s solo versions on Victor 
and other records is better. Nobo-dy 
could beat our Hank at extracting 
the last ounce of sentiment from a 
"tear-jerker!” 

Most of the Homestead Trio records 
that followed their first “big four” 
showed a declining trend in popularity. 
They will be discussed in the next 
section. 

II. Elizabeth Spencer Returns 

Among the remainiirg trio records 
made by the combination of Rice, 
Shepherd, and Ellerman, only one 
calls for special mention. That is 
“Dusky Lullaby,” issued in Blue Am- 
berol form in or about February, 1919. 

The disc is interesting because its 
coupling is "The Glow Worm,” Paul 
Lincke’s famous intermezzo set to 
words. This was the first record by 
the “We Girls” Quartet. 

To anticipate a tittle, the only other 
“We Girls” record was a Charles 
Wakefield Cadman song, “Goodbye, 
My Baby,” issued on a Blue Amberol 
in August, 1922, and on Diamond Disc 
No. 50944 at some time that year, 
it had “Hucldeberry Finn,” by the 
Premier Quartet, for its mating. 

This, I think, was a characteristic 
example of Edison’s withholding re- 
cords until their sales value was lost. 
“Huckleberry Finn” was recorded in 
1917, when it came close to being a 
hit, but who wanted it in 1922 after 
it almost was forgotten? 

In 1920, Gladys Rice, who must 
have had an exclusive four or five- 
year contract with Edison, began to 
sing for other companies. So the is- 
suing of Homestead Trio records came 
temporarily to an end, perhaps be- 
cause Miss Rice was so busy with 
free-lance she no longer had time to 
participate. 

About the middle of 1921, however, 
Elizabeth Spencer, who had been one 
of the most popular Edison artists 
but had left early in 1917 to become 
exclusive to Victor, returned to her 
original affiliation and soon was book- 
ed for an entire season of tone- testing 
about the country. Apparently, Eliza- 
beth, who in private life was Mrs. E. 
B. South worth and lived in Mont- 
clair, N.J., had repented of leaving 
Edison, since Victor did almost nothing 
to promote her records and she never 
gained a Victor following comparable 
to the one she had on Edison. 

Admirers of her Edison records said 
her Victors were so inferior that if 
they had not seen her name on the 
label they would not have known it 
for the same voice. Regardless of 
whether this was true, Mliss Spen- 
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cer seemed glad to be back with Edi- 
son and Edison was glad to have her 
back. She was named immediately as 
first soprano of the revived Home- 
stead Trio. 

One of the new gToup’s ’discs, issued 
toward the end of 1921, about the 
time Edison changed from black re- 
cord labels to white, was a revival of 
an old “sob song/* “There’s a Mother 
Always Waiting You at Home, Sweet 
Home,” which James L. Thornton had 
written in 1903. It probably was re- 
corded under Mr. Edison's orders, and 
first appeared with a black label, but 
a white label edition came out almost 
immediately afterward. 

And that brings up a question I 
often have puzzled about. What be- 
came of the huge numbers of black 
label records the Edison factory and 
jobbers must have had in stock at 
the tune the switch to white labels 
was made? 

From the beginning of 1922 retail 
dealers’ oald'ers were not filled with 
anything but white label discs, yet the 
dealers' orders were not filled with 
anything buit white labels, yet the 
black labels still must have been 
around. It has been suggested that 
the white labels were pasted over old 
stock with black centers, but, as every 
Edison collector knows, the white la- 
bels peeled off very easily — too easily 
— yet I never have found a “peeler” 
with a black label beneath it. And 
what a job it must have been to 
print new white labels and make fresh 
pressings for the thousands of records 
in the catalog! 

It is hard, I think, to see how 
“There’s a Mother Always Waiting” 
could have any appeal for record buy- 
ers other than the most unsophisti- 
cated, as the words are crude, only 
semi-literate, and the tune nothing to 
brag about. But something made it 
sell. 

For years, as sung by Will Oak- 
land, it had been one of the most 
popular Edison four-minute cylinders, 
and in 1924 — perhaps inspired by the 
Edison example — Victor issued it by 
Lewis James and the Shannon Four. 
The lyrics told of a country mother 
who predicted all sorts of dire things 
if her bumpkin son, “Jim,” left the 
farm — calamities that all came true. 
But she assured him that ; “When 
friends you haven’t any, in your pock- 
et not a penny, there’s a mother al- 
ways waiting* you at home, sweet 
home.” 

The Prodigal Son returned in rags, 
laughed at by children and snapped 
at by dogs and found that Mother 
h ad kept h er word . She still was 
waiting. Jim Thornton cou-M do better 
than this doleful dinge. He did with 
“My Sweetheart's the Man in the 
Moon,” and “When You Were Sweet 
Sixteen.” But the old song was a good 
seller on both the cylinder and disc. 

Also interesting is the fact that the 
revised trio assisted Thomas Chal- 
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FAMOUS HUMORIST. P. G. WODE- 
HOUSE, generally considered the world’s 
foremost author of humorous stories, wrote 
the words of several duets recorded by 
Gladys Rice and Billy Murray. These in- 
cluded "I'm So Busy/' "Nesting Time in 
Flatbush," "You Said Something," and the 
hilarious "Bungalow in Quogue." 

Mr. Wodehouse is a regular reader of 
HOBBIES. 


mers, the Metropolitan Opera bari- 
tone, to sing another of Thomas A. 
Edison’s favorite old-time tear-jerkers, 
“Do They Think of Me at Home?” 
It became one of those 300 best-selling 
Edison discs. 

I often have regretted I never had 
the opportunity to meet Chalmers. 
The closest I came was on a visit tJo 
New York, when Billy Murray and 
I were taking a walk, and Billy saiid: 
“Look over there, going through that 
door into Radio City, Jim. That’s 
Tom Chalmers.” 

I looked and, as I remember, saw 
a rather short, gray-haired man. But 
I had no chance to speak with him, 
as I wished I could. 

In 1923, the trio helped a musical 
comeidy star, J. Harold Muir ay (no 
relation to Billy), to record “Faded 
Love Letters of Mine.” And, in their 
last record, made in 1925, they were 
assisting artists to Walter Scan lan 
(Van Brunt) in a mawkish ballad 
that had some popularity, “Pal of My 
Cradle Days.” After that Miss Spen- 
cer’s health began to fail, and there 
were no more Homestead Trio records. 

III. An “Amberola Monthly” 
Write-Up 

The time has come now to give bio- 
graphical sketches of the five ladies 
who sang in the Homestead Trio and 
“We Girls” Quartet. I think a good 1 
way of starting is to quote most of an 
article that appeared in the Edison 
Amberola Monthly for September, 
1921; 


“Elizabeth Spencer was born in St. 
Louis, Mo., a daughter of William Gilpin, 
at one time Governor of Colorado. (Gilpin 
was Colorado's territorial Governor in 
1S61-62, and she was his stepdaughter. 

— J. W. ) 

"Though born in St. Louis, most of her 
young life was spent in Denver. Miss 
Spencer studied in Paris, under (Jacques) 
Bouhy, an eminent teacher. Her expe- 
riences ranged all the way from vaude- 
ville to musical comedy and concert work. 
Alwavs she has been a most versatile 
artist and her voice possesses the un- 
usual quality which enables her to sing 
equally well in soprano, mezzo soprano 
and contralto regions. Thomas A. Edison 
once declared that he thought Elizabeth 
Spencer had the finest soprano voice in 
the country." 

(Here I stop quoting long enough 
to say that since Elizabeth Spencer’s 
life and recording career were de- 
tailed in HOBBIES for August and 
September, 1951, I shall not repeat 
information already given. Although 
she was Mrs. South worth during most 
of her recording career, when she 
began singing professionally she was 
married to Otis B. Spencer, whom she 
divorced in 1912, and always after- 
wards use!d the Spencer name. She 
ched April 22, 1930. 

"Betsy Lane Shepherd is of New Eng- 
land ancestry, although born in Pennsyl- 
vania. All her musical training was 
American. Both Prank La Forge and 
Sergei Klibansky taught her. For a time 
she was Lhe soprano soloist in the Cal- 
vary Methodist Church of New York. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd is positive that if 
the opportunity were created Americans 
would prove to have as much natural 
genius for music as any other people. 
She insists genius (is) largely a matter 
of hard work and perseverance, anyway. 

“ ‘Other countries,' she declares, ‘pro- 
vide the best teaching possible for chil- 
dren who show any musical talent. 
America neglects this. Many poor children 
who might become great artists never 
have the slightest encouragement from 
anybody. There is a child in almost every 
community who has every quality to 
make a great artist, but lacks the oppor- 
tunity for education. There is only one 
way to give that child a chance — to pro- 
vide a thorough training in music for 
all school children.’ 

"Miss Shepherd began singing when 
she was 17. Of her work, she said: 'My 
first church position paid for my lessons: 
my next more than paid for the lessons. 
My voice has always, I might say, paid 
its own way. I'm not only happy, there- 
fore, to have been given it, but, if pos- 
sible, more so in that it has taken care 
of itself and now takes care of me.’ 

"Amy Ellerman was born, like Eliza- 
beth Spencer, in the West, but, unlike 
her. she was raised on a ranch. She could 
drive a horse when she was three years 
old, and could rope and brand cattle, 
shoot ducks, and hunt deer and husk 
corn before most kids are out of the 
kindergarten. From these facts you would 
rightly infer that she was the daughter 
of pioneer settlers. Indeed, South Dakota 
was their choice. 

"Amy Ellerman evinced musical talent 
in early childhood, and began the study 
of the piano when a mere child. Her first 
musical work was in instructing piano 
pupils. Later she discovered that she had 
a promising contralto voice. She studied 
voice under Holmes Cooper, of Chicago, 
and later was graduated from the Amer- 
ican Conservatory of Music, where, under 
the instruction of Ragna Linne, she was 
twice chosen for appearances with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Adolph 
Weidig. Also, she was the youngest mem- 
ber of the Musical Arts Society, of Chi- 
cago. Miss Ellerman supplemented her 
studies with three years work in Berlin, 
and, after returning to America, she 
studied with William Wade Hinshaw and 
Herbert Witherspoon (a famous bass 
soloist on Victor records, husband of the 
soprano. Florence Hinkle, and later man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera. — J. W.) 
Critics have agreed that Miss Ellerman 
possesses one of the finest contra! to 
(Continued on next page) 
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Th »a double -faced vocal record 
■erven to introduce a new Victor 
artist, Mias Rachel Grant.- She ap- 
pears in the aecond son^ with our 
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old friend Billy Murray. These are 
two admirably contrasted numbers. 

The first is a man’s lament for a lost 
sweetheart. The Crescent Trio 
sings T in-tender and affecting style. 

ASSUMED NAME. GLADYS RICE'S first 
Victor record, issued in July, 1920, was made 
under the assumed name of RACHEL 
GRANT, which she had been using for 
three years in her Edison duets with Billy 
Murray. 

voices among American singers. 

“The piclure on the back cover of the 
present number of the Amberola Monthly 
shows the Homestead Trio during a sum- 
mer day’s outing. (The picture is repro- 
duced with this article. — J.W.) One of 
the trio — we suspect it was Amy Gher- 
man — wrote the following verses to ac- 
company the picture: 

“ ‘There were three crows sat on a wall. 
They could not sing at all. at all. 

The Homestead Trio sat on a fence — 
And some folks think they sing 
immense. 

They love to sing, they love to chaff, 
But most of all they love to laugh.’ " 

Another bit of doggerel by Miss 
Ellerman paid tribute to Miss Spen- 
cer's coffee-maldng abilities: 

“You think we mind prohibition? 

Not so, say we, 

When Elizabeth makes such coffee 
As she served us three." 

Amy Ellerman was born in Yank- 
ton, S.D. She died in New York, June 
4, 1960, aged 71. 

IV. Mostly About Gladys Rice 

Marion Evelyn Cox, the second 
contralto of “We Girls” Quartet, is 
an artist about whom I have virtually 
no information. Although her photo- 
graph twice was published on the 
cover of the Edison Amberola 
Monthly, no biographical details ac- 
companied it. 

The nearest thing to a personal 
account I have found comes from 
the jacket in which her duet version, 


with Gladys Rice, of “Alabama Lul- 
laby” was issued in 1919. Ray Cum- 
mings’ comment, as usual, tells little 
about the record he is supposed to be 
describing: 

"Gladys Rice and Marion Evelyn Cox 
are iwo of Lhe liLllest girls who ever 
sang a duet. Both of them together 
hardly weigh 200 pounds. But when it 
comes lo music they're there! . , . " 

As far as I can judge by the 
catalog. Miss Cox’s Edison career 
ended in 1921 or 1922. She seems, 
as far as a hasty search reveals, 
not to have made records under her 
own name for any other company, but 
I think she almost surely was Mar- 
ion Crawford, a contralto who re- 
corded for Pa the’. Probably she did 
Edison tone test work, but I have 
seen no advertisements of such pub- 
lic appearances. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd and Amy 
Ellerman, on the other hand, were 
tone test standbys, and Mrs. Shep- 
herd also was one of the first women 
to give radio recitals. Along Broad- 
way for February, 1922, showed a 
picture of her and one of the Shan- 
non Four, broadcasting from a New- 
ark radio station — probably WOR. 

Betsy Lane Shepherd has been 
dead, I believe, for 30 years or more. 



FAVORITE EDISON SINGER. BETSY LANE 
SHEPHERD was a popular Edison Soprano. 
She also made some Aeolian-Vocalion rec- 
ords. This picture was taken from a book 
of photographs of Edison singers and mu- 
sicians. 

I think it was in the early 1940's 
that Charles M. Sniffin of White 
Plains, N.Y., wrote me he had learned 
from a nephew of Mrs. Shepherd's 
that she had died some years before, 
but Mr. Sniffin did not know just 
when or where. Miss Cox still may 
be living. 

An already quoted Edison's record 
jacket said that all the members of 
the original Homestead Trio were 
equally popular, but, judging by the 
amount of work they were given to 
do, Gladys Rice was easily first, with 
Mrs. Shepherd second, and Miss 
Ellerman third. Miss Rice certainly 


was the most versatile of the three, 
and could sing well anything from 
down-to-earth comedy to serious mu- 
sic. Her comedy singing was mostly 
under the assumed name of Rachel 
Grant. 

She was personally one of the most 
popular recording artists. I can't 
recall ever hearing any Edison sing- 
er discuss having worked with Shep- 
herd, Ellerman, or Cox, but several 
have mentioned Gladys Rice and have 
spoken warmly of her charming per- 
sonality and infectious, youthful 
sense of humor. 

Incidentally, when she began re- 
cording, in the summer of 1915, she 
took away Walter Van Brunt's dis- 
tinction of being the youngest Edison 
artist. Gladys, who appears to have 
been bom in 1896, is said to have 
been only 19 when she started mak- 
ing records. Walter was only 16 
when he began, but he started in 
1908. 

Miss R'ice first had her name on 
a record _ label when “My Hula 
Maid/' which she sang as a duet with 
Irving Kaufman, was issued as a 
Blue Amberol in November, 1915, and 
about the same time as a Diamond 
Disc. Her first record appearance, 
however, probably was in “She Lives 
Down in Our Alley,” which was la- 
beled as being by “Irving Kaufman 
and Chorus." 

(The chorus seems to have been 
M'iss Rice and the Premier Quartet). 

In this reco/d she takes the some- 
what difficult part of a Jewish girl 
(herself) impersonating an Irish girl, 
impersonating a French girl. Some- 
thing about her impersonation, or 
perhaps her facial gestures, seems 
to have got the best of my old friend, 
Irving, for lie is unable to repress 
a laugh toward the end of the rec- 
ord. She also takes a French part 
in the 1918 duet with Billy Murray, 
“Oui, Oui, Maria.” 

Within a short time Gladys Rice 
was one of the most frequently used 
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NOTED CONTRALTO. MARION EVELYN 
COX was "second alto" of "We Girls" 
Quartet, which consisted of the Homestead 
Trio with Miss Cox as a fourth member. 
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and best selling Edison artists. In 
October, 1916, the Edison Phonograph 
Monthly said : 

“Gladys Rice, whose splendid soprano 
has created a strong demand for her 
records, is a Philadelphian. She was edu- 
cated at ‘Ivy Hall,' Bridgeton, N.J. While 
very young she displayed a natural apti- 
tude for music and she was given the 
best advantages that New York could 
afford. Among her teachers was ICarl 
Breneman, a pupil of the renowned Si- 
bulga. Her professional debut was made 
at the Palace Theatre in New York, and 
it was marked by great success. Her 
dramatic ability inclined her toward the 
stage and she has appeared in both 
dramatic and musical stock. Her voice 
is a clear and sweet soprano, and her 
numbers are rendered with the expression 
and sentiment that only may be found 
in the renditions of singers who have 
had stage experience.” 

This -“write-up” did not mention 
that Miss Pice was the daughter of 
the famous vaudeville pair, John 
Rice and Sally Cohen, who took their 
infant with them as they traveled. 
I recall seeing an interview with 
Miss Rice years ago in which she 
said : “A theatre trunk was my 
cradle.” 

Her father was also one of the 
first stage personalities to experi- 
ment with movie making, and a film 
in which he and May Irwin kissed 
each other was something of a sen- 
sation, almost a scandal, in 1896. 
Who says “The Gay Nineties” were 
so gay! 

According to the book, “Monarchs 
of Minstrelsy,” written by another 
Rice, Edwin LeRoy Rice, an'd pub- 
lished in 1911, John C. Rice's real 
family name was Hildeberg. This 
book says he was bom in Beaver 
KiLls, N.Y., and he and another come- 
dian, James H. Griffin, became a 
black-face song-and-dance team in 
1873. 

They later appeared with famous 
minstrel troupes, hut in 1883 Rice 
switched to playing a German comedy 
role in “Over the Garden Wall.” Sub- 
sequently he became a member of 
May Irwin's Company. 

Edwin LeRoy Rice remarked, “Mr. 
Rice excels as a neat ’dancer and as 
a light comedian leaves nothing to 
be desired.” He married Miss Cohen 
in the early 1890's. 

Gladys Rice's first duet records 
were with Irving Kaufman, Walter 
Van Brunt, and Burton Lenihan. 
(Lenihan was a native of Saginaw, 
Mich., and Ms Elaine Frueh of that 
city recently informed me he still 
was living when she wrote, but in 
a nursing home.) 

In 1917, Miss Rice virtually super- 
seded Ada Jones as Billy Murray's 
Edison duet partner, possibly because 
both she and Billy were under con- 
tract and worked on a salary basis, 
but Miss Jones was paid separately 
by the “date.” All the Rice and Mur- 
ray duets were issued un'der her 
assumed name of Rachel Grant ex- 
cept for one Diamond Disc, “That's 
You, Baby,” which was pressed, but 
never sold appreciably, just before 
the Edison Company quit record 


making in the fall of 1929. 

I am one of the few collectors 
lucky enough to have a copy of this 
Rice-Murray duet, No. 52642. The 
pair specialized in recording duets 
from musical comedies. One of their 
most amusing, songs was “The Bun- 
galow in Quogue,” from “The Riv- 
iera Girl,” which they ‘did in 1917. 

The music was by Jerome Kern 
and the words by P. G. (“Plum”) 
Wodehouse, who used the utmost in- 
genuity in finding rhymes for 
Quogue. Mr. Wodehouse, the greatest 
living writer of humorous novels and 
creator of the immortal Jeeves, still 
is writing, and as funny as ever, 
although past 90. And he reads 
HOBBIES each month! 

Miss Rice also made comedy solos 
as Rachel Grant — “Jazz Baby” is one 
— -but on Edison records she never 
used the Grant name in duets except 
those with Murray and one Diamond 
Disc she made in 1923 with Billy 
Jones, who called h'imself “Eugene 
Harold” for that occasion. The song 
was “My Old Girl,” which had been 
fairly popular in 1910, and probably 
was one of the old-timers Mr. Edison 
wanted in his catalog. 

Here is a list of Edison artists 
with whom Miss Rice sang duets, in 
addition to those already mentioned: 
George Wilton Ballard, Helen Clark, 
Marion Evelyn Cox, Vernon Dal hart, 
Lewis James, Elizabeth Lennox, J. 
Harold Murray, Betsy Lane Shep- 
he r d , an d Fre’d e r i ck Wheeler. She 
made one duet with Ballard on which 
she was called Bettina Bergere. 

She and Misses Clark and Cox, 
sang a trio version of a World War 
I song, “Knit! Knit! Knit!”. She also 
was the soprano of the Harmony 
Four, whose other members were 
John Young, George Ballard, and 
Donald Chalmers; and of Moonlight 
Trio, which was the same as the 
Harmony Four with Young omitted. 

She sang soprano as well in many 
Metropolitan Quartet records. The 
Metropolitan personnel varied, but 
probably those who sang most often 
with her were Ballard, Miss Cox, and 
Chalmers. 

When Miss Rice began to freelance 
she used the Rachel Grant name for 
duets with Billy Murray on Victor, 
Aeolian-Vocalion, and probably some 
minor brands. Its last appearance 
seems to have been in 1923 on the 
Victor duet by Grant and Murray of 
“I Gave You Up Just Before You 
Threw Me Down ” In later years she 
always called herself Gladys Rice 
when singing for Victor. 

For some reason. Miss R’ice seems 
not to have worked for Edison from 
early 1924 until the Company was 
on the verge of going out of the rec- 
ord business. Meanwhile, she had be- 
come extremely popular on radio as 
a member of Roxy's Gang, broad- 
casting from the Capitol Theatre in 
New York City, and her duets with 
Frank Munn were among the most 
popular features of that weekly pro- 
gram. 

She returned to Edison just as that 
Company began its short-lived ex- 
periment of making lateral cut discs, 
and the September, 1929, supplement 


of “the new Edison needle records” 
sai'd : 

“One of the earliest, and still one of 
the most popular of radio features is 
■Roxy’s Gang'— a pleasantly informal 
weekly program of music, song and 
laughter. One of the best known and 
best loved members of Roxy’s Gang is 
our own Gladys Rice, whose low laughter 
and soft, mischievous replies to Roxy’s 
banter are no less pleasing than her 
lovely singing. On this record you hear 
Miss Rice at her entrancing best, singing 
‘To Be In Love' — her voice all a-thrill 
with delicious excitement . . 

Another needle-cut Edison by Miss 
Rice was “I Faw Down and Go 
Boom.” The soprano, incidentally, 
never married. One of the Edison 
publications reported during World 
War I that she was engaged to a 
young soldier and they were planning 
on marriage as soon as he returned 
from military duty, but the wedding 
did not take place. 

Within the past few days, while 
turning through old Columbia cata- 
logs, I was surprised to discover 
something I never had noticed before 
— that in 1921 Miss Rice and the 
Harmonizers Quartet remade No. 
A1297, Shelton. Brooks' 1912 hit, “All 
Night Long,” which originally had 
been recorded by A'da Jones and the 
Peerless Quartet. 

(Miss Jones was still singing, so 
why wasn't she called upon for the 
remake ? ) 

In 1924, Miss Rice also made a 
new version of A1076, “Star of the 
East,” which Roma Devonne had re- 
corded in 1911. 

Otherwise, the soprano, Miss Rice, 
did little Columbia work. In 1919, 
she and Charles Harrison sang* a duet 
of a song called “Sweethearts” — 
their only duet I can recall. And in 
1927, on No. 998D, she an'd Franklyn 
Baur joined forces in “Hallelujah!” 
and “Sometimes I'm Happy,” from 
“Hit the Deck.” 

From 1920, through the early 
1930's, Miss Rice sang for most of 
the major and minor record com- 
panies. They ranged from Victor to 
National Music Lovers. 

* * * 

I regret to say I never have met 
Gladys Rice, but in 1950, when I was 
in the now demolished old Pennsyl- 
vania station in New York, on my 
way to the John Bieling Day party 
at Hempstead, I dialed her telephone 
number and soon was hearing the 
lovely voice I remembered so well 
from her records. 

Miss Rice expressed her regret 
that previously made engagements 
would keep her from attending the 
party and being reunited with “my 
old pal, Billy Murray, and my other 
recording artist friends.” She sur- 
prised me, however, saying she never 
had met Aileen Stanley, Murray's 
other feminine duet partner of the 
1920’s. 

Miss Rice said she ha!d returned 
to her first love, acting, and was 
appearing regularly in stage per- 
formances. She also told me she had 
mailed me an autographed photo- 
graph of herself, and I found it wait- 

(Continued on next page) 
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ing when I returned to my home in 
Vinton. 

We talked until a noise came on 
the line which Miss Rice laughingly 
told me meant I needed to 'drop in 
another nickel. I couldn't find one, 
so had to hang up, but was left with 
the impression of talking with a viv- 
acious, very charming lady. 

The picture she sent we was 
framed and it hung on one of my 
music room walls for years, but then 
it disappeared and I never have been 
able to find it. I can't understand 
what happened. Surely, I never was 
visited and victimized by a Gladys 
Rice admirer so ardent that he filched 
that photo while my back was turned! 

However that may be, I hope Miss 
Rice happily will be with us for a 
long time yet, and if I can obtain 
her present address I'm going to 
write arid ask for another signed 
photo to replace the one that so 
mysteriously vanished! 

THE END 

EDISON DIAMOND DISCS BY THE 
HOMESTEAD TRIO (1917-1920) 
(Gladys Rice. Betsy Lane Shepherd and 
Amy Ellerman) 

80334 Indiana. Reverse: Can’t Yo' Heah 
Me Callin’, Caroline? (Vernon 
Dalhart). 

80406 Just a Baby's Prayer at Twilight. 

Reverse: Lorraine (Dalhart), 

80411 Old Virginny Days. Reverse: When 
I'm Gone You’ll Soon Forget 
(Helen Clark and Walter Van 
Brunt). 

82149 Keep the Home Fires Burning. 

Reverse: Laddie in Khaki. 

S04G9 Dusky Lullaby. Reverse: The 

Glow Worm (“We Girls” Quartet). 
80614 Aloha Sunset Land. Reverse: When 
the Corn in Waving, Annie Dear 
(Criterion Quartet). 

80521 Dixie Lullaby. Reverse: Leaf by 
Leaf the Roses Fall (Vernon 
Archibald and Lewis James). 

50512 Hearts. Reverse: Bye-Lo (Dalhart). 
50699 Moonlight in Mandalay. Reverse: 
Tripoli (Clark and George Wilton 
Ballard). 

(Elizabeth Spencer, Betsy Lane Shepherd 
and Amy Ellerman) (1921-1925) 

60770 Little Tin Soldier and the Little 

Rag- Doll. Reverse: .Little Crumbs 
of Happiness (James). 

50773 Wandering Home. Reverse: Some- 
body's Mother (Crescent Trio). 
5078S Thinking of You. Reverse: Love 
Me (James and Mixed Chorus). 
50796 Carolina Lullaby. Reverse: In a 
Little Front Parlor (Clark). 

50860 There's a Mother Always Waiting 
You at Home, Sweet Home. 
Reverse: When Honey Sings an 
Old-Time Song (Ballard). 

50915 Granny. Reverse: Mammy Lou 
(Criterion Quartet). 

S0677 Do They Think of Me at Home? 
(with Thomas Chalmers). Reverse: 
Dreaming of Home and Mother 
(Thomas Chalmers & Mixed 
Chorus). 

51110 Faded Love Letters (with J. 

Harold Murray). Reverse: I’ll Take 
You Home Again, Pal O’ Mine 
(Walter Scanlan & Helen Clark). 
51119 Just an Old Love Song. Reverse: 
We’re Nearing the Day (Scanlan 
and Spencer). 

51121 Amazon. Reverse: Sands of Sandy 
Hook (Billy Jones and Male 
Chorus). 

80755 Hush-A-Bye-Bay. Reverse: King 
Love (Betsy Lane Shepherd and 
Chorus). 

51272 Memory Isle. Reverse: Mammy's 
Little Silver Lining (Dalhart). 

80754 Two Little Eyes (with Elizabeth 
Spencer). Reverse: Honey, Dat’s All 
(Spencer & Criterion Quartet). 


80839 Pal of My Cradle Days (with 

Scanlan). Reverse: Rose Dreams 
(Scanlan and Mixed Chorus). 

EDISON BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDERS 
BY HOMESTEAD TRIO (1917-1923) 
3249 Indiana 
3355 Old Virginny Days 
3504 Just a Baby’s Prayer at Twilight 
3962 Dixie Lullaby 
3643 Keep the Home Fires Burning 
3684 Dusky Lullaby 
3984 Oloha Sunset Land 
4313 Wandering Home 
4361 Carolina Lullaby 
4488 Granny 
4504 Thinking of You 
4567 Little Tin Soldier 
4831 Memory Isle 


SILVER FOR SALE 


STERLING silver flatware and hollow pieces of 
active and inactive patterns. Reasonable prices.— 
Anton Hardt, The Golden Cockerel, 335 Bleeker 
St., New York, N.Y. mh6069 


FLATWARE: For ectiva, inactive and obsolete 
sterling patterns. Write us your needs. Prompt 
replies. — Edward G. Wilson, 1802 Chestnut St.. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. i o 1 2804 1 


SlLVERPLATE, sterling. New and old. Most 
patterns, brands matched. Stamped envelope for 
list of your pattern. — Fuller, Box 4325-H, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94101 f 1 2804 1 


HARD-TO-FIND, sterling flatware; Hundreds of 
pieces in obsolete, inactive patterns, many sets. 
— McCarthy, 1104 Bigelow North, Seattle, Wash. 
98109 f3633 


FOR SALE in original case 12 Pearl Handled 
knives and forks engraved blades and lovely, 
6225.00. — L. W. Martin, 8215 Wilcox Avia., 
Cudahy, Calif. 90201 fl002 


SPOONS FOR SALE 


STERLING SOUVENIR and unusual spoons, $1.50 
up. Approved selection upon request and refer- 
ence. Souvenir and unusual spoon lists available 
$1 for four issues over a 12-month period. — 
Edward G. Wilson. 1802 Chestnut St., Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 19103. ie-l 24033 


STERLING silver flatware and hollow pieces of 
active and inactive patterns. Reasonable prices. — 
Anton Hardt, The Golden Cockerel, 335 Bleeker 
St,, New York, N.Y. je60690 


SOUVENIR SPOONS, all sizes, enamels, gold 
washed, etc., mostly sterling. Send 50c for large 
descriptive and price list of over 200 spoons. 
Incude large SASE. — Dorothy Wilkison, P.O. 
8ox 251, Bradenton, Fla. 33505 ap3065 


SILVER WANTED 


MATCHING SERVICES for new & old patterns, 
in plated and sterling. Buy end sell. S.A.S.E. — 
Vy. Biel, Burton. Wash. 98013 mhl2082l 


OLD STERLING souvenir spoons of Brattleboro, 
Vermont. — Michelman, Greenhill Pkwy., Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 05301 mh3802 


NEW sterling flatware, constantly changing 
stock of active & inactive patterns, % retail or 
less. — Robert Freedman, Rm. 403, 333 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 02108 oul2006l 


STERLING silver — variety of patterns available. 
Want list kept. Please send SASE for free list. 
— The Starling Shop, Box 595, Silverton, Ore. 
97381 0122741 


DOMINIC AND HAFF'S Renaissance pattern. 
— Leavengood, 1000 Park St. North, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 33710 fI2ll 


SPOONS WANTED 


OLD STERLING souvenir spoons of Wisconsin 
cities. Describe and price. — William Parks, 2549 
Hoard St., Madison, Wis. 53704 f3882 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements. 


EDWARD G. WILSON 

1802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 3, Pa. 
LOcust 3-7369 

SEE OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED 
AD ON THE BACK COVER 
OF THIS ISSUE 

We are accepting reservations for our Un- 
usual and Souvenir Spoon Lists for which 
we are charging $l for 4 copies over a 12 
month period. Dealers and collectors In- 
quiries Invited. Freight additional. Money 
refunded If not satisfied. Federal Excise 
Tax Included where applicable. tfx 
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THE LAMP POST ANTIQUES 
(Toni Garrett) 

8312 E. 11th St. 

Tulsa, Old a. 74112 

Specializing in complete line of 1847 Rogers 
Bros, flatware. 

We also carry active, Inactive, and obsolete 
sterling flatware. 

If your pattern’s name is unknown to you 
send us a tracing, drawing or photo along 
with maker’s name (copy It off back of any 
piece) and we'll do the rest. 

We also carry a general line of fine antiques. 
No reproductions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stamped envelope for reply, please. tfc 
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Nothing Says It Quite Like Silver 
PRICE’S ANTIQUES 
11108 North Dixon Ave. 
Tampa, Fla. 33612 

(813) 935-2034 

—STERLING FLATWARE 
MATCHING SERVICE— 

Over 1,000 Patterns 

ACTIVE, INACTIVE & OBSOLETE patterns. 
Register your pattern wants with us (specifics 
appreciated). FREE notification. FREE Usts. 
LAYAWAYS Invited. FREE BRIDAL Regis- 
try. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
refunded. Postage and Insurance extra. 

NOTICE: Wo buy silver. Highest price paid. 

Write, phono or ship day or night: 
Florida residents add 4% sales tax. All silver 
in Uke-new condition, In plastio wraps. All 
knives with stainless blades unless noted other- 
wise. 

NOTE: We also buy & sell jewelry, diamonds 
& small antique items. Write. tfc 


PEWTER WANTED 


EARLY PEWTER wanted: All item* of pewter, 
molds, book* pertoining to pewter and makers. 
Hiqhest prices paid. — Almar Antiques. Box 
74. Newtown. Conn. 06470 ie 1 26351 


HIGHEST PRICES for Eggleston, Johnson, Nott, 
Marline, Sumner, also moulds, measures, candle- 
sticks, and any Southern pieces. Q. J. Scar- 
borough, P.O. Box 67, Fayetteville, N.C. 28302. 
919-483-2507 Collect. ap36l4 


UUBIE KOHL ANTIQUES 
2424 N.E. 22nd St. 

Pompano Beach, Fla. 33062 

STERLING SILVER FLATWARE- 
MATCHING SERVICE 

Hard-to-flnd — obsolete. Inactive & active 
patterns of all American Silversmiths. Over 
400 patterns to select from. List your wants 
with us; If we do not have it, we will try to 
get It for you. If pattern Is unknown, make a 
pencil sketch of the pattern and the maker’s 
mark. 

We buy sterling — Write or ship. If you accept 
our price we mail you a check immediately. If 
not, we ship at our expense. Stamped enveJope 
for reply. tfc 
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FEATURED SINGER — Joe White still was known as "The Silver Masked Tenor" when 
his photo appeared in 1930 on the cover of this sheet music. 


By JIM WALSH 
PART I 

I. A Meeting With Joe White 

Over the years I have had frequent 
occasion to mention the two weeks I 
spent in October, 1940, as Billy Mur- 
ray's guest at his home in Freeport, 
N.Y. The abject of my Visit was to ob- 
tain enough first-hand material to 
write a book about Billy. “The Denver 
Nightingale," however, displayed an 
odd shrinking from personal publicity 
and preferred to talk about any sub- 
ject other than Billy Murray. From 
the book standpoint my visit was a 
failure. 

Billy, however, introduced me to a 
large number of other recording ar- 
tists. and I often have mentioned my 
first New York sojourn, in writing 
about many performers I met during 
that trip. One of those newly-made 
friends was Joseph M. White, who 
had been famed as “The Silver-Mask- 
ed Tenor." 

My 1940 diary reveals that Tues- 
day, October 15, was an interest-filled 
day. Billy and I talked by phone with 
the famous tenor, Albert Campbell, 
and agreed to meet him next day at 
Lindy’s restaurant, where so many 
theatrical notables ate. 

Then Billy, Jimmy Martindale, and 
I went to Victor's New York record- 
ing studios. Billy made a Bluebird 
record of “The Irish Were Egyptians 
Long Ago," and “When P aid'd y Mc- 
Ginty Plays the Harp.” Jimmy and 
I helped to shout; “Too roo loo! Too 
roo li!" in the chorus of the latter. 

At Billy's request I also slightly 
had edited the words of the “Egyp- 
tian" song. In one place I changed 
“And all the Hooligans and all the 
E>ooligans" to “and all the Donovans 
and all the Monoha ns must have been 
Egyptians long ago." 

I was amused to see that Billy Mur- 
ray already had become such a tradi- 
tion of the recorded music history 
that, when it was learned he was 
about to have a recording session, vir- 
tually every studio employee came to 
watch him in action. 

It took him less than 30 minutes 
to make three “takes" of each song. 
He told me afterwards though that he 
had been uncomfortable while sing- 
ing, because the music had been or- 
chestrated in too low a key. 

After leaving RCA Victor the three 


of us went — I don't remember why — 
to the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany Studios where we met two men 
who had been popular recording ar- 
tists from 10 to 15 years before. 

One was Jack Smith, widely known 
as the “Whispering Baritone." His 
popularity had begun with microphon- 
ic recording. The other was Joe White, 
whom I already have mentioned as 
the “Silver-Masked Tenor.” 

I remember Joe White as a stocky, 
short, rather florid man with a friend- 
ly manner. He was the most casually 
dressed notable I met. I don’t remem- 
ber what he was wearing, but I do 
remember that. Jimmy, Billy, and I 
commented on his informal attire 
after he left us. We agreed that Joe 
must feel so sure of himself he didn't 
have to worry about what he wore. 

Another thing I remember is that 
when he learned I lived in Johnson 


City, Term., he jokingly asked me if 
I had brought “any good Tennessee 
moonshine corn liquor.” 

He seemed to be a bit skeptical 
when I replied that I was, as I still 
am, “one of those Southern prohibi- 
tionists and total abstainers, who 
neither drinks nor transports liquor." 
Pie good-naturedly chided me for not 
living up to my responsibility as “a 
Southern gentleman” who in duty 
bound was obligated to supply Illicit 
liquid refreshment for Yankee friends. 

(I encountered two problems on that 
first visit to New York. One was 
difficulty in convincing my Northern 
friends that I was not an Irish Catho- 
lic and did not obey any Friday di- 
etary regulations. And the other was 
making some understand that I didn't, 
under any circumstances, drink. 

I remember being taken by my dear 
(Continued on next page) 
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Bobby White, boy singing-actor of Radio— Television ^ 
^—Transcriptions — Recording — Stage & Concert-Vaudevili^ J* 
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^ iiu WU ^ Allen Radio Program, NBC and Television;^ 

- Lanny Ross Mutual ”WOR" Broadcasting System; Amerb , 

■ can Broadcasting Co. f Radio and Television, ABC; Colum- \ 

^ bia Broadcasting System, Radio and Television, CBS;' 

^ Dumont Television. fr** 0 **} 
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S # izeh the Average American Boy, Young Cowboy, Hillbilly Comedy* 
^ s i n gcr^ml 


ris Agency 

New Vork City 
FLushing 3-6732 


GIFTED SON — Joe White's son, Bobby, began singing as a child of five and majored 
in music after making many radio and television appearances. The notes reprinted here 
are in his father's writing. 


Muisfic B©xes 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I*m sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 
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Please mention Hobbies when replying to advertisements 


friend, Al Franck, who operated the 
International Records Agency, to an 
(I think) Italian restaurant. There 
the waiter asked if I would like a 
cocktail. 

When I replied that I wouldn't, the 
man looked at me half incredulously 
and asked; “Why, what's the matter? 
You on the wagon? 

I replied I had been “on the wagon” 
all my life and didn't intend to fall 
off. 

Then Al Franck very emphatically 
said: “The gentleman does not drink!” 

I wonder what I did imbibe in New 
York restaurants. The only two things 
I drank were milk and Pepsi-Cola, and 
I doubt that the soft drink was avail- 
able. Probably I ordered a glass of 
milk. 

Joe and I talked of his recording- 
activities. He was amused to learn 
that S. E. Levy of Shanghai, China, 
who had been considered the fore- 
most authority on eld recordings and 
pioneer recording 'artists, had given 
me an unqualified assurance that the 
mysterious “Silver-Masked T'e n o r ” 
was the old-time singer, George J. 
Gaskin, “who is making a comeback.” 
I had questioned Frank Dorian of the 
Columbia Company about this asser- 
tion. 

Mr. Dorian had replied that ult1x>ugh 
he didn't know who the masked tenor 
was, he could say positively, after 
looking- at the singer's photograph in 
a Victor supplement, that it couldn't 
be George Gaskin. There was no re- 
semblance between Gaskin and the 
masked man, Frank Dorian said. 

Joe also recalled having made some 
Edison records “around 1915” under 
the name of Joseph M. White. (His 
full n am e was J osep h Ma 1 achy Wh ite . ) 

Three days after -that morning, on 
Friday, October 18, I went with Billy, 
Jimmy, and Walter P. MacDonald to 
a room at a street address I have for- 
gotten. In this spacious chamber a 
group of recording artists rehearsed: 
for a series of minstrel programs they 
hoped to give on radio. 

Mr. MacDonald was an ardent re- 
cord collector who made his living 
pos i ng for advertisements i n which 
pictures of cowboys and Southern col- 
onels were required. His professional 
name was “Buffalo Scott.” 

When I got off the train and head- 
ed for the Pennsylvania station wait- 
ing-room upon my arrival in New 
York,, Mr. MacDonald was in the sta- 
tion and recognized me from my pic- 
ture which the Saturday Evening Post 
had published the year before. After 
asking me if my name wasn't Walsh, 
he took me to his home for sup- 
per and a meeting with his wife, 
Elizabeth; his charming daughter, 
Dorothy, who was a gifted amateur 
writer; and his son, Walter, Jr. After- 
wards I met bis other daughter, Kath- 
erine. 

The Ma-cDonalds disliked New York- 
life and were hoping to settle on a 
farm in Missouri, but seven years 
later they were still in the some apart- 
ment, which I believe was at 312 
(Continued on page 118) 
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YOUNG TENOR — JOE WHITE sent- Jim Walsh t-his autographed photo in August, 
1953. It had been taken about 30 years earlier when he was touring with a Chautauqua 
company. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

West 20th Street. I wonder if Walter 
still is living; there. He was in ec- 
stasies at seeing so many famous re- 
cording artists for the first time. 

Probably the names of some who 
were present have escaped my mem- 
ory, but there was Billy Murray, of 
course, and I well remember the de- 
light Mr. MacDonald and I felt at 
hearing him sing “Bill Bailey/' a 
number that had been a favorite in 
his Al. G. Field minstrel days. 

Also present and taking part in the 
singing were Gus Van, who, a few 
years before, had been interlocutor of 
the radio Sinclair Minstrels; Charles 
Harrison; Everett Clarke, who was 
best known from having made some 
duet recordings with Harrison; Frank 
Croxton; Harry Donakhy (The Har- 
mon izers Quartet bass, who was at 
the piano), and Joe White. 

Albeit Campbell and Monroe Silver 
also may have been there, but I am 
not sure. On the preceding 'Monday, 
by the way, Walter Scanlan had gone 
with me to the NBC Studios, where 
I 'had seen a rehearsal of a radio pro- 
gram, “Harlem Quiz." It was some- 
what similar to the minstrel show, 
and in it living Kaufman and Al 
Bernard were featured. 

I had an opportunity to talk with 
the various artists, including Joe 
White, wh l o at once recognized me, 
and 1 said, “Hello, Jim! Got me any 
moonshine yet?" I also met Charles 
Harrison, with whom our meeting es- 
tablished a friendship that lasted as 
long as he lived. 

Frank Croxton autographed a photo 
of himself which Billy had given me 
to bring along . Harry Donaghy told 
me that the first record in which he 
participated was the Edison of “Oh 
By Jingo!" by the Harmonizers, dis- 
guised under their Edison name of the 
Premier Quartet. 

Although I lost contact with Joe 
White after my return to Tennessee, 
I carried away a lasting impression 
of a frieridly, down-to-earth fellow 
with a complete absence of swank, 
who was, in the Words of the time- 
tattered cliche, “as plain as an old 
shoe." But I was to resume communi- 
cation with him years later af ter I 
moved to Virginia. 

II. Biographical Data 

Having, so to speak, given this “in 
person" introduction 'to Joe White, I 
thank I can tell much about the man 
and his career by using information 
contained in the 1952 edition of the 
ASCAP Biographical Dictionary of 
Authors, Composers and Publishers. 
It was published While “.the Silver- 
Masked Tenor" was stall alive. 

The book reveals that “Joseph M. 
White, composer, author, singer, radio 
and recording artist, “was born Octo- 
ber 14, 1891, in New York City. This 
means he now would be 81 df living. 


He became a member of ASCAP in 
1939. 

The sketch says he came from a 
musical family, was educated in New 
York public schools, and was a boy 
soprano in New York churches. (Since 
he was a Catholic, I suppose his sing- 
ing was in churches of that faith.) 
At 10 he sang as a “village urchin” 
in a play called “Checkers." 

After two years of a commercial 
life he gave up business to “pursue 
a musical career." At 19 he was a 
member of Denman Thompson’s “Old 
Homestead" Quartet. (Does this mean 
the Double Quartet?) 

In 1917 Joe White enlisted in the 
102nd Engineers, 27th Division. When 
he returned to the States in 1919, he 
became a sbloist with Neil O'Brien’s 
Minstrels. 

In 1922 he took up activity in radio, 
and from 1925 to 1930 was the Silver- 
Masked Tenor with the Goodrich Sil- 
vertown Cord Orchestra. He was cre- 
dited with having a hand in the writ- 
ing of the following songs: 


“In Flanders.*' “Mammy’s Lit Lie Kinky 
Headed Boy,” "Bells of Killarney,” “Jes’ 
a Lonesome Little Pickaninny Baby,” 
“Maureen Mavourneen," “Say That You 
Care for Me," “Hold Me In Your Arms," 
“Rose in the Moonlight,” “Drifting in 
the Moonlight.” “McGuire’s Musketeers,” 
“Old Prairie Wagon,” “Our Graduation 
Waltz,” “St. Patrick's Bells Are Ring- 
ing," and “Ireland, Your Homeland." 

The 1966 edition gives a shortened 
account of White's career and men- 
tions fewer songs, but reveals that he 
died in New York, February 28, 1959,. 
at 68. 

A Vai'iety death notice gave the ad- 
ditional information that White “was 
one of the first radio performers to 
use a promotional gimmick, namely 
the donning of a silver mask during 
his appearance as soloist with the 
Goodrich Silvertown Or., over WKAF, 
N.Y., now WRCA. Thlis program was 
sponsored by the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company. Masked Routine was 
continued long after he signed off 
with the show. 

“On duly A, 1922, White was the first 
singer before a mike in the United States 
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to be heard in England with the pro- 
gram originating from the old WJZ (now 
WABC) studio in Newark. 

"White retired from radio after suf- 
fering serious injuries in an auto acci- 
dent. He continued, however, as a vocal 
coach until last year. He wrote many 
ballads, several of them among the songs 
he recorded for Victor. 

"Survivors are wife, two daughters and 
three sons." 

Later, when I quote from Joe 
White's letters, it will be seen that 
during has last years he was plagued 
by bad luck but kept his courage in- 
stead of giving in to the buffetings 
of fate. 

III. Recording Career Begins 

Joe White, the Irish tenor seems to 
have had his first recording experi- 
ence when he was a young fellow of 
23. On January 19, 1915 — some five 
weeks after the disastrous Edison 
factory fire of Wednesday, December 
9, 1914 — Thomas A. Edison scribbled 
some comments on a test recording 
White had made. Apparently he had' 
sung a fast tempo song in Irish dia- 
lect, as Mr. Edison, with a touch of 
sarcasm, remarked: 

"Can’t judge from a dialect song. He 
seems fair for songs of (Walter) Van 
Brunt type — I can’t understand a word 
he says. Bet him sing a pathetic song 
that's not all talking and in dialect. How 
can anyone judge a man’s voice from 
such a song? I’m no mind reader like 
you people in New York." 

Probably, in view of the date of the 
inventor’s criticism, the test had been 
made just before the big fire or it 
may have been done shortly after- 
ward. At any rate, it took place in 
the New York recording laboratory, 
which had not been affected by the 
fire. 

No issued records were forthcoming 
from this try-out, but the tenor must 
have tried again early in 1916. This 
time “The Old Man" gave a more 
favorable report. On March 13, 1916, 
he wrote: 

"Has tremolo. Think you might do 
business with him. His interpretation of 
this is good, and has fine mellow (tone?) 
on highs and generally." 

Of all vocal flaws, as he considered 
them, Mr. EtHLson most disliked “tre- 
molo” or vibrato.” Otherwise, how- 
ever, 'this criticism was distinctly fa- 
vorable. 

Not so, however, was one of April 
21, 1924, when the one-time “Wizard 
of Menlo Park” progressively had 
grown more deaf and was 77 years of 
age. No admirer of Joe White, there- 
fore, need be upset by his brief re- 
mark: “Awful singer — oh, no!” 

By that time, Mr. Edison, regard- 
less of liis own opinion of his critical 
abilities, was considered by many as 
not capable of judging recorded music 
and Victor showed a year and a half 
later that it had a different opinion 
of White. 

The first Joe White recording to 
appear in an Edison list was an Irish 
song, “Molly Brannigan,” which was 
on a Diamond Disc, serial No. 5662, 
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a. IN UNIFORM — JOSEPH M. WHITE served in the American Armed forces, and 
was wounded during World War I. 

— Photo from March # 79/S, Columbia record supplement. 

b. YOUNG TENOR — This photograph of the youthful "J. Macalhy White" (Joe 
White), appeared in the Columbia record supplement for November, 1917. 


January 4, 1917. It was not issued 
on the disc, but was announced in 
August as Blue Amber cl cylinder No. 
3253. 

On February 17, 1917, White sang 
“The Harp That Once Thro' Tara's 
Halls,” which probably was intended 
as a coupling for the rejected disc 
of “Molly Brannigan.” However, the 
well-loved old Thomas Moore song was 
not issued until April, 1927 — more 
than 10 years after the recording 
date — when it made one side of Dia- 
mond Disc 51942. 

Its back-up was a recently made 
recording of “The Birth of the Sham- 
rock,” by Charles Harrison. It was 
not made available on a Blue Amberol. 

Joe told me he made “one or two 
Edison discs in 1923 or 1924,” and 
his recollection was correct. On De- 
cember 4, 1923, he sang “Ireland 'is 
Ireland to Me," which was tran- 
scribed on Diamond Disc master No. 
9277, but never placed on sale. 

It probably was a test of this re- 
cording that caused “The Old Man” 
to jot his “awful singer” condemna- 
tion. And that seems to have been 
the end of J oe White's association 
with Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

The Variety obituary said he signed 
a Columbia contract in 1915, but 1917 
probably is the right date. His first 
Columbia double-faceid disc appeared 
in November that year as No. A2348, 
and coupled “The Harp That Once,” 
which he had already sung for Edi- 
son, with another Thomas Moore Irish 
song, “The Minstrel Boy.” 

The supplement published the photo 
of “J. Malachy White” as a very 
young looking, black-haired fellow and 
gave the following description : 

"In the words of his own 'Minstrel 
Boy,’ (it) is certainly true Thomas 


Moore's songs were 'made for the pure 
and free, l hey shall never sound in 
slavery.’ The deep un fathomed love of 
the Irish for Ireland is tragically sung 
in the song of the Minstrel Boy who 
tears the strings from his harp as he 
falls on the battlefield to keep his be- 
loved instrument from coming into Lhe 
hands of his enemies. ‘Through Tara’s 
Halls, ’ however, set to Lite plaintive air. 
‘Gram match ree,' is Moore’s most famous 
ballad. It refers back to 900 B.C. when 
King Ollav Fola held his conclaves of 
chieftains and bards at Tara where the 
■PsalLer of Tara’ was written and sung." 

In February, 1918, on Columbia 
record A2445, J. Malachy sang an- 
oth er I ri sh son g, “0 ver in E r in 
coupled with M. J. O’ConnelTs ver- 
sion of “I Want to Go to the County 
Mayo.” O'Connell had been a very 
busy recording artist during two years 
in which he sang for virtually all 
companies, but this may have been his 
last recording. 

The supplement saiid: 

“J. Malachy White, be it known, sings 
the good old Trish songs in the good 
old American uniform.” 

This statement was accompanied by 
a not very clear picture of White, 
holding a rolled-up paper, presumably 
sheet music. 

The last J. Malachy White record, 
No. A2453, which came out in March, 
was one on which he sang a complete- 
ly forgotten song that never “did any- 
thing” — “That’s Why I Love You And 
Call You Machree.” Its companion 
also was a “dog” — “There’s Another 
Angel Now in Old Killamey,” sung 
by Sam Ash. 

Concerning the White side the sup- 
plement said : 

"The melody sung by J. Malachy White 
has in it the tang of the auld sod, and 
is one in which the soldier-tenor has 
delighted his comrades in the Spartan- 
burg Camp where he is serving his 
country.” 

The photo of White in uniform 
(Continued on next page) 
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BOOKING AGENT — "Uncle Jim" Harkins, fromer vaudeville performer who did 
some recording, was booking agent for Joe White's son, Bobby, "Uncle Joe" also was 
for many years the "right hand man" to Fred Allen, radio comedian, in arranging: 
Allen's programs. 
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again was reproduced, and on the 
second try, was good and clear. But 
by this time the tenor probably had 
gone overseas. At any rate, there 
were no more “J. Malachy White" 
Columbia records, although he told me 
he made 10. 

IV. Victor Uecording Career 

Joe White’s longest and most im- 
portant recording period* was the one 
he spent, beginning- in late 1925, with 
Victor. During that time he not only 
sang the vocal refrains in many rec- 
ords made by Joseph Knecht's Good- 
rich Silvertown Cord Orchestra, but 
also did a number’ of solos without the 
dance band. 

The orchestra’s first Victor, No. 
19793, combined “Brown Eyes, Why 
Are You Blue?" and “A Kiss in the 
Moonlight.” It was recorded Septem- 
ber 22, 1925, and was announced in 
the December supplement. There were 
two photos, one of Knecht and- the 
obher of the “Silver-Masked Tenor" 
wearing his facial disguise. 

Supplement Editor James E. Rich- 
ardson’s comment was characteristi- 
cally felicitous: 

“Practically all of Lhe Bust has heard 
i he Goodrich Silvertown Cord Orchestra 
rver the radio: here is its first Victor 
record — two fox trots; and, by way of 
added surprise, the mysterious ‘Silver- 
Masked Tenor' is singing: the vocal re- 
frain in both records. The Masked Tenor 
i who, unmasked, is the most agreeable 
company you’d meet in a day’s travel), 
puts sentiment into his part of them. 
Here at last, for you. are the organize - 
i ion, and the singer, you have been 
demanding on Victor records.” 

On the same supplement page were 
two more numbers by the Goodrich 
Orchestra and the Masked Tenor. They 
had been recorded on September 29. 
Coupled on No. 19798, were “I Won- 
der Where We’ve Met Before," and 
‘‘Carolina Sweetheart.” 

Mr. Richardson’s remarks again 
were flattering: 

“The orchestra presenting these num- 
bers is fortunate in including dance mu- 
sicians of very unusual skill ; that is 
why its records will dance so well. Both 
umbers have refrains by the tenor voice 
whose fine quality you will be certain 
i.o remark — as we did when we first 
beard it. There is no need to tel! you 
that here is an artist-organization — which 
can play dance music for you in musi- 
cianly style.” 

After its initial recording dates in 
September, the Goodrich Orchestra 
seems not to have had another Victor 
engagement until April 6, 1926. Then 
it played a waltz, “A Nigtht of Love," 
and a fox trot, “Reaching for the 
Moon," both with Joe White vocal in- 
terludes. 

They appeared, No. 20016, in the 
June supplement, but, beginning in 
January, 1926, Victor had ceased to 
issue monthly lists that gave detailed 
information about all the new records, 
so as a rule from now on there will be 
little comment to quote. It may be 
understood, however, that all the rec- 


ords to be mentioned had “Silver- 
Masked Tenor” refrains. 

On May 26, 1926, the Orchestra re- 
corded “Burgundy," which was com- 
bined, on No. 20074, with “Cherie 
I Love You,” by Waring’s Pennsyl- 
vanians. I can’t seem to find it in a 
supplement, but it must have been 
placed 'on sale in July or August. 

On the same day the boys made five 
“takes” of “I’m Lonely Without You," 
but the tricky new electric recording 
didn’t do a satisfactory job. They 
came back on June 21 and made four 
more, one of which was issued on No. 
20095, wii th “Do You Believe In 
Dreams?" by Irving Aaron son’s Com- 
manders, as its coupling. 

The next date was September 14, 
and the selections were “Petrushka" 
and “Mary Lou." They appeared in 
November on No. 20204. On Septem- 
ber 23 the Goodrich/White combina- 
tion recorded two waltzes, “Falling 
in Love With You” and “Trail of 
Dreams." These were listed in De- 
cember as No. 20238. 

Early in the New Year, on January 
G, 1927, the Orchestra played “Moon- 
beam, Kiss Pier for Me" and “So Will 
I.” “Moonbeam” was issued in March 
as No. 20419, combined with “Sweeter 
Than You," by Nat Shilkret and the 
Victor Orchestra. Franklyn Baur sang 
the refrain. 

“So Will I” also came out in March, 
on No. 20436. Its coupling was “High, 
High Up in the Hills,” by the Shil- 
kret ensemble with the singing by 
Charles Harrison. 

A date on January 27 resulted in a 
fox- trot, “Silver Song Bird," and a 
waltz, “Love Me All the Time," issued 
in June as 20591. The next session, 


on February 11, brought No. 20491, 
“If All the Stars Were Pretty Ba- 
bies," a fox trot placed on sale in 
May and combined with “A Lane in 
Spain,” by Jean Goldkette’s Orchestra. 

The Goodrich players also made 
four “takes" of “Au Revoir (But Not 
Good-bye)." None was issued. 

Then a five-month interlude ensued. 

On July 11 the Orchestra and* tenor 
made three “takes" of “Lenora," but 
they were unsatisfactory. Three more 
were done, August 4, and this time 
the selection was approved as No. 
20911, but I can’t find it in any sup- 
plement, nor is it in the 1928 Victor 
catalog. 

Perhaps for some reason it was 
withdrawn immediately after publica- 
tion. The reverse side was “Spring- 
time," by Ben Black and His Orches- 
tra, with singing by Lewis James. 
Judging by its number, it was in- 
tended for issue in November or De- 
cember. 

Also on July 11, the group made 
three takes of “Charmaine!” but they 
were rejected. Another effort, on Au- 
gust 4, was more successful, and was 
issued* on No. 20892, coupled with 
“Roam On, My Little Gypsy Sweet- 
heart,” by Ted Weems and His Or- 
chestra. August 4 also saw an ef- 
fort to record a catchy tune called 
“Nothin’," but it remained unissued. 

We are now nearing the end of the ^ 
Goodrich Silvertown Cord Orchestra’s 
recordings. On December 7, they, and 
Joseph M. White, recorded “Pie Loves 
and She Loves," which went unissued, 
and “Is There Someone for Me?” This 
was combined with another waltz, 
“Tomorrow" by “Johnny Hamp and 
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His Kentucky Serenaders,” and is- 
sued in Mardh as No. 21167. 

The final session for the orchestra 
was January 31, 1928, when it played 
"Ya Gotta Be Go'od to Me” and “The 
Church Bells Are Binging for Mary.” 
The former was combined on 21439 
with “Tell Me You Love Me,” by 
Waring* Pennsylvanians, and received 
belated issue in August, as did “Church 
Bells,” with coupling “It Was the 
Dawn of Love,” by Paul Wbitteman’s 
Orchestra, and a chorus by Bing 
Crosby, Jack Fulton, Charles Gay- 
lord, and A1 Binker. 

Meanwhile, Joe White sang the re- 
frains in a couple of numbers by Nat 
Shilkret and the Victor Orchestra, 
both recorded February 2, 1928. One, 
“Moments With You,” was combined, 
on No. 21327, with “I Can’t Do With- 
out You,” by Waring’s Pennsylvani- 
ans, and issued in June. 

The other, “The Bells of St. 
Mary’s,” appeared on No. 21371, with 
“Ah ! Sweet Mystery of Life,” also 
by the Shilkrets, but with a refrain 
by Lewis James as its coupling, and 
also had a June issue . 

It is possible that Joe sang in some 
other dance records that I have over- 
looked. 

V. Victor Solo Records 

My guess is that most HOBBIES 
readers like me, will be more interest- 
ed in “the Silver-Masked Tenor’s” 
sol o record s th an in his incidental 
singing with a dance band. 

On December 7, 1925, Joe White 
had three “takes” of “Kathleen Ma- 
voureen” and four of his old standby, 
“The Hanp That Once Thro’ Tara’s 
Hall,” but they were rejected. He 
tried again on December 23, and this 
time produced satisfactory versions 
that were issued in March, 1926, with 
this terse description: 



IN DISGUISE— JOE WHITE’S photo as 
"the Silver-Masked Tenor" is from the Vic- 
tor supplement for December, 1925. 


“Agreeable tenor numbers. A delicious 
touch of brogue when needed.” 

October, 1926, brought two favorite 
Ernest B. Ball ballads, “Mother Ma- 
chree” and “A Little Bit of Heaven” 
(No. 20134.) They had been recorded 
June 29. 

Joe White’s next solo recording was 
January 5, 1927, when he sang his 
own song. “Mammy’s Little Kinky- 
Headed Boy” and “Dear Heart, What 
Might Have Been.” They were paired 
on No. 20438 and must have been 
issued 1 in May, although the disc dees 
not appear in the monthly list. 

On June 21, 1927, the tenor made 
unsuccessful efforts to record a new 
Ernest Ball song, “Watching the 
World Go By,” and his own composi- 
tion, “The Bells of Itillarney.” A sec- 
ond trial on July 7 brought approval 
and the record was issued in October. 

On December 2, 1927, the “Silver- 
Masked Tenor” sang “My Stormy 
Weather Pal.” This was issued on 
21144, coupled with “Mother of Mine, 
I Still Have You,” which he had re- 
corded on November 28. 

On February 2, Joe White observed 
“Groundhog Day” by singing “You’d 
Rather Forget Than Forgive.” He 
was brought back on February 14 and 
obliged with “Dream Kisses.” These 
two numbers were combined on record 
21257 and were placed on sale in May. 

Joe White’s final efforts as a Vic- 
tor soloist took place in the summer 
of 1929. On June 24 he made four 
“takes” of “My Sin” and on July 1 
turned out three more, but all were 
rejected. 

He made three of “Wonderful You” 
on June 28 and two move on July 1. 
But again neither be nor the record- 
ing equipment could achieve anything 
acceptable. 

That was almost, but not quite, the 
end of “The Silver-Masked Tenor’s” 
recording career. Sometime later, prob- 
ably toward the end of 1930, he sang 
the refrain in a Romeo (Cameo) rec- 
ord of “The Waltz You Saved For 
Me,” by the Society Night Club Or- 
chestra (No. 1578.) 

The other side was “Would You 
Like to Take a Walk?” by Jack Ber- 
ger’s Hotel Astor Orchestra, with 
chorus by Chick Bullock. And on 
Romeo No. 1590, Joe did two solos — 
an Irving Berlin song, “Reaching for 
the Moon,” and “When Your Hair 
Has Turned to Silver.” 

It is not unlikely that he made 
other electrically recorded “off- 
brands.” However they have not come 
to my attention. 

The Romeo records used the shorten- 
ed form of Joe White for the singer’s 
name. On Victor he was always “The 
Silver-Masked Tenor,” with no clue 
to his identity. 

VI. Joe White’s Letters 

After I returned home fi'om New 
York I had no further direct contact 
with Joe White. I did learn, probably 
from a mention in Variety, that he 
had suffered a fall in the offices of 
the Shapiro, Bernstein & Company 
music publishing firm that caused 





ARTISTS' MODEL— WALTER P. Mac- 
DONALD, who impersonated Southern col- 
onels and Western cowboys in national ad- 
vertising, was a record collector who enjoyed 
being a guest at a radio minstrel show 
rehearsal, in which JOE WHITE and other 
recording artists took part. 

one of his legs to be amputated. 

Then I was surprised to receive a 
letter from him dated July 10, 1953. 
My surprise was the greater because 
he wrote as If he were addressing a 
stranger instead of someone whom he 
had known. 

By ill luck, a part of the left hand 
corner of the letter is missing, but I 
shall quote it and fill in what I take 
the missing* words to be: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: My good friend Dai^ 
McNamara of ASCAP told me about the 
fine article you have written (in HOB- 
BIES — J.W.) about my dear old pal, 
Arthur Fields, God rest him. I am en- 
closing a letter he wrote me a month 
before his sad and untimely passing. 
Please accept it with my compliments. 

“T used to sing on radio and was 
known as the Silver-Masked Tenor — 
soloist with B. F. Goodrich Silvertown 
Cord Orchestra over NBC, 1025 to 1931. 
T made many Victor records during that 
period of time. I went out on the RKG 
vaudeville circuits for two years and was 
a headline attraction. I played all over 
America and Canada. 

“I am trying to locate any Victor 
recording of ‘Kathleen Mavourneen' 
which T recorded with the Victor Salon 
Orchestra directed by Joseph Pasternack 
and am also looking for all these re- 
cordings I made with the B. F. Goodrich 
Orchestra. I collect .John McCormack 
records and have about 100. I lost my 
left leg above the knee in 1943, the after- 
math of a wound I received in W. W. -f 
(World War I), where I saw active ser- 
vice with 27th N.Y. Div.. A.E.F. With 
good wishes, cordially yours, Joseph M. 
White. ASCAP. 

“P.S. Where can I obtain HOBBTES 
magazine?” 

I wonder if I sent Joe a record 
of “Kathleen Mavourneen.” Although 
I have a copy now I am not sure 
whether I owned one in 1953. 

I did give him an immediate re- 
ply, which began: “Dear Joe: I was 
glad to get your letter . . . but how 
come you didn’t realize that you were 
writing to an old friend?” I then re- 
called our New York meetings and 
his kidding me about bringing “a 
(Continued on next page) 
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suitcase ful-l of ‘white Hgbfcmng' ” the 
next time I came to New York. 

Then I said: “I haid 1 a long article 
about Arthur in Variety (for which 
I write regularly) a week or so alter 
his death . I am wondealing if you 
ever see any of my Variety articles.” 

Joe replied on August 4, and Til 
quote paints of what he wrote: 

“Dear Jim: Of course I remember you 
and meeting you with Billy Murray — 
at those minsLrel rehearsals I got all 
the old-time singers together for at that 
time. I just didn't associate the name 
Jim Walsh as being the one — whom I 
had the pleasure of meeting. 

“Thanks for the ‘Music Views’ mag- 
azine you sent me, autographed. It's an 
interesting little book and ‘chuck full’ 
of informative items of great interest to 
folks like you and me. I don't get ‘Va- 
riety’ aL the news stands in my neigh- 
borhood. It's strictly a 'local yokel’ dis- 
trict and unless X get downtown, which 
is very seldom, since my siege of bronch- 
ial-virus-flu in February, followed later 
by shingles, which put me in the Vet- 
erans Hospital from June 13 to the 30th. 
I still am bothered, but they are dis- 
appearing. 

“By the way, how is the ‘corn likker 1 
down your way? I like a drink of it, if 
it's at least five years old and ‘ripened’ 
in an oak charred keg — ‘medicinally,’ of 
course. 

“Dan McNamara of ASCAP sent me a 
copy of the July issue of HOBBIES, but 
your articles on Arthur Fields had been 
torn out for his files. I must try and 
get another copy to read about our dear 
old friend Arthur. Enclosed is an old 
Victrola catalog of 1922 for your collec- 
tion. Gosh, what prices they charged for 
these machines back in those days when 
a ‘buck’ was a ‘buck.’ 

“Do you know where I can pick up 
an old Edison Home cylinder phono- 
graph with reproducer and recorder in 
good working condition? I had one. which 
I haven’t seen about the house for the 
past three years. It needed a reproducer 
and strap for cylinder — perhaps my kids, 
who don’t seem to like old things, I 
collect, threw it out. 

“It's disappointing to me that my 
three sons and two daughters are not 
interested in their father's hobbies. The 
only son I had who was ‘simpatico’ was 
killed in a C-47. U.S.A. Force plane that 
crashed in Oklahoma on November 11, 
1943, as he and 11 other brave American 
service men were en route home for a 
four days furlough, God rest them all. 
Graham McN&mee White was his name. 
His godfather was my old radio pal, 
Graham McNamee. He was only IS, a 
handsome 6 feet 1, curly haired, happy, 
blue eyed lad, who sang like an angel 
and loved people. Mother and I miss 
him so. Write soon. Jim. God bless you. 
Your friend, Joe White.” 

Joe's stationery described him as a 
member of ASCAP and as a dealer in 
books, music, and Americana at 281 
Alexander Ave., New York City. 

Along with this letter Joe sent an 
autographed photo of himself, accom- 
panied by the following explanatory 
note! 

“Dear Jim: This is the only photo I 
could find at present. I’ll send you an- 
other one with Silver-Mask on it as 
soon as I can find one. This was taken 
for my tour on the White and Brown 
Chautauqua Circiut — through the South 
and Middle West, May 15 to September 
9, 1924. My company at that time con- 
sisted of Hon. Granville Jones, former 
State Senator of Arkansas, a retired 
minister who was our lecturer; Miss 
Meekie Ruth Smith, soprano, of a Kan- 
sas City radio station: Agnes Knocklis- 
kova, a Czechoslovakian violinist of a 
Chicago radio station, (and) Norman 


Goodbrod, pianist of a Lincoln, Neb., 
radio station. He also drove the eight- 
cylinder Oldsmobile touring car we 
traveled in. We did four months of one- 
nighters under canvas, two shows daily. 
We were the first radio artists to make 
a Chautauqua tour. It was a lot of fun.” 

The photo is reproduced with this 
article. 

I ' m ash am ed to say I did n'i get 
around to writing to Joe again until 
February 14, 1954. I was worlcing 
on a very busy schedule then at TV- 
radio station WSLS in Roanoke, Va., 
getting only one Sunday off each two 
weeks, and, as always, was so swamp- 
ed with correspondence that it kept 
piling up. 

I explained this to Joe and contritely 
said : 

“I am thoroughly ashamed of what 
must appear to be the bad treatment I 
have given you, and I do hope you will 
forgive me. One of these days, >to make 
amends, I should like Lo do an article 
about you for my ’Favorite Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists’ department in HOBBIES. 
Since your recording career goes back at 
least to 1917 and you were so popular as 
the Silver-Masked Tenor I’m sure a lot 
of my fans would like to read about you.” 

Joe replied on February 17 and 
seemed more interested in having me 
write about 'his son, Bobby, who was 
beginning to make a career for him- 
self as a singer than about himself, 
but of course, Bobby, who was only 
17, was out of the scope of my HOB- 
BIES department, since he was a boy 
and’ not a pioneer recording artist. 

Joe's stationery had been changed 1 
and now described him as a singing 
teacher and a dealer in music and 
antiques. Here are parts of his letter: 

“Could (you) mention my son, Bobby, 
who has been in college since he was 
16; he is now 17 and will be 18 October 
27? He is six feet tall and very hand- 
some, and his voice, which I have brought 
safely through its difficult period of 
transition, is now a lovely lyric tenor. 
He Is majoring in music at Hunter Col- 
lege here in New York. My 13 -year-old 
daughter. Eileen Anne Frances White, 
won a scholarship at Our Lady of the 
Blessed Sacrament High School at 
Goshen, N.Y., where she has room and 
board and education for four years for 
free. It costs at least two grand a year 
to send a girl to this wonderful Catholic 
school. She is very happy there and a 
very brilliant student. She is a very 
lovely, tall, beautiful, young lady with 
a grand sense of humor, and I guess 
she'll have a lot of beaus by the time 
she decides to get married. 

“You sure have a very busy schedule 
and I do wonder how you are able to 
accomplish ail the things you have 
assigned yourself. If you have any old 
HOBBIES magazines, send me a couple. 
They are splendid things to have around. 
I expected a two-year subscription from 
one of my relations, who wanted to give 
me a Christmas present, so I’m still 
waiting to hear from him about it. That’s 
why I've delayed in subscribing. Yes, Jim, 
I recorded for Columbia, 1917-18, as J. 
Malachy White. I made 1ft records for 
them, with Robert Hood Bowers con- 
ducting the orchestra most of the time. 
I have ‘The Harp That Once Thro' 
Tara's Hall,' backed up with ‘The Min- 
strel Boy.' Gosh, I didn’t know much 
about the fine art of ‘bel canto’ at that 
time — just a good, natural, tenor voice. 

“I trouped for three seasons as tenor 
soloist with Neil O'Brien’s Super Min- 
strels on the Klaw & Erlanger Circuit, 
1921-22,23, all over America, eight months 
each season. Dear old Neil was like a 
father to all of us young lads on his 
show. I called him up on New Year's 
Eve last and talked with him and sang 
a couple of his favorite old songs over 
the telephone. He said at the time that 
he felt all right, only arthritis kept him 


more or less bedridden. Then he passed 
on to his heavenly reward 13 days later, 
God rest his wonderful and kindly soul. 
He was 85 years old. 

“I’ve been in the Vets’ Hospital again 
since I last wrote you. I had septicemia 
or blood poisoning. I got a dizzy sped 
and they sent an ambulance and took me 
Lo the hospital on November 17, for 10 
days. If I had gone there when I fell 
and broke my leg in April, 1943, the fine 
orthopedic doctors there would have 
saved my leg, as there was no evidence 
of cancer in the bone. A 'big shot' sur- 
geon at Roosevelt Hospital, New York, 
cut the leg off.” 

Wi/t?h this letter Joe sent a photo 
of Bobby, which I am submitting' to 
be reproduced. Writing accompanying 
the picture says it was taken in 1947 
when Bobby was 10. On the reverse 
side Joe wrote that Bobby had been in 
radio and TV since he was six, “ap- 
pearing first on Madge Tucker's fa- 
mous Kiddy radio program over WJZ, 
‘The Lady Next Door,' and ‘Coast to 
Coast on a Bus,' wiith Milton J. Cross 
as M.C. and announcer.” Joe con- 
tinued : 

“He was on Arthur Godfrey's TV and 
radio CBS shows for 10 appearances after 
he won first prize for professional chil- 
dren on the Godfrey TV show, December, 
1949. He is attending summer classes 
now in music at Columbia University. 
I have Laugh t him voice culture since 
lie was five.” 

I suppose Bobby is still in “show 
business,” but I do not keep up with 
present-day professional activities and 
have lost track of him. You will no- 
tice that the printed matter accom- 
panying the photo lists “Uncle Jim” 
Harkins as Bobby's agent. 

During my memorable top to New 
York, the late “Uncle Jam” was assis- 
tant to Fred Allen, the famous radio 
comedian. He held that position for 
many years. Billy Murray introduced 
me to him and “Uncle Jim” booked’ 
me to appear with Allen as a guest 
artist. Unfortunately, however, when 
the program arrived, President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, who was running for 
his third term, chose to make a cam- 
paign speech that preempted all radio 
network time. The Fred Allen show 
wasn't given and Jim Walsh lost his 
opportunity to impress radio listeners 
throughout the country with his know- 
ledge of old records. 

The last letter I am able to find 
from Joe will make present-day col- 
lectors of cylinder phonographs and 
records gnash their teeth. On August 
7, 1954, Joe wrote: 

“Dear Jim: I picked up 450 old Edison 
wax and Amberol cylinder records and 
an Edison Home cylinder phonograph, 
with a large brass horn and stand to 
hold it, all for $9. The reproducer is no 
good, so I need a Model C. Edison wax 
record reproducer and an Amberola re- 
producer to play four-minute records. 
Can you help me? I have some good 
radio program ideas concerning these 
old records. 

“Had a strange dream one night last 
week about our deal' old pal, Arthur 
Fields. I guess he needs our prayers, so 
I remembered him in my prayers last 
Sunday at mass. Bobby is now a soph- 
omore at I-Iunter College. His voice is 
a warm, rich, lyric tenor, reminiscent of 
our immortal John McCormack. I also 
got an old golden oak Edison cylinder 
record cabinet that holds about 200 rec- 
ords for the $9.00.” 

Bargains like that Joe described are 
not likely to turn up now-a-days in 
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cylinder phonographs and records ! 

I ain sorry that I didn't get around 
to writing about The Silver-Masked 
Tenor during his lifetime, but I'm 
sure this article will interest his pre- 
sent-day admirers. They will join me 
in affectionate remembrance of the 
Irish singer with the warm person- 
ality an'd we will hope bhat things are 
going well for the surviving members 
of his family. 


THE END 

OLD METALS 


SILVER FOR SALE 


STERLING silver flatware and hollow pieces of 
active and inactive patterns. Reasonable prices.— 
Anton Hardt, The Golden Cockerel, 335 Bleeker 
St., New York, N.Y. mh6069 


FLATWARE: For active, inactive and obsolete 
sterling patterns. Write us your needs. Prompt 
replies. — Edward G. Wilton, 1802 Chestnut St,, 
Philadelphie 3, Pa. jel2804l 


SlLVERPLATE, sterling. New and old. Most 
patterns, brands matched. Stamped envelope for 
list of your pattern. — Fuller, Box 4325-H, San 
Francisco, Calif. 94101 f 1 2804 1 


HARD-TO-FIND, sterling flatware; Hundreds of 
pieces in obsolete, inactive patterns, many sets. 
— McCarthy, 1 104 Bigelow North, Seattle, Wash. 
98109 my3633 


FOR SALE in original cose 12 Pearl Handled 
knives and forks engraved blades and lovely, 
£225.00. — L. W. Martin, 8215 Wilcox Ave., 
Cudahy, Calif. 90201 fl002 


SPOONS FOR SALE 


STERLING SOUVENIR and unusual spoons, $1.50 
up. Approved selection upon request and refer- 
ence. Souvenir and unusual spoon lists available 
$1 for four Issues over a 12-month period. — 
Edward G. Wilson, 1802 Chestnut St., Philadel 
phia. Pa. 19103. i*l24033 


STERLING silver flatware and hollow pieces of 
active and inactive patterns. Reasonable prices. — 
Anton Hardt, The Golden Cockerel, 335 Bleeker 
St., New York, N.Y. je60690 


SOUVENIR SPOONS, all sizes, enamels, gold 
washed, etc., mostly sterling. Send 50c for large 
descriptive and price list of over 200 spoons. 
Incude large SASE. — Dorothy Wilkison, P.O. 
Box 251, Bradenton, Fla. 33505 ap3065 


SILVER WANTED 


MATCHING SERVICES for new & old patterns, 
in plated and sterling. Buy and sell. S.A.S.E. — 
Vy. Biel, Burton, Wash. 98013 mhl2082l 


OLD STERLING souvenir spoons of Brattleboro, 
Vermont. — Michelman, Greenhill Pkwy., Brattle- 
boro, Vt. 05301 mh3802 


NEW sterling flatware, constantly changing 
stock of active & inactive patterns, % retail or 
less. — Robert Freedman, Rm. 403, 333 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. 02108 au 120061 


STERLING silver — variety of patterns available. 
Want list kept. Please send SASE for free list. 
— i he Sterling Shop, Box 595, Silverton, Ore. 
97381 0122741 


DOMINIC AND HAFF'S Renaissance pattern. 
— Leavengood, I COO Park St. North, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 33710 fl2ll 


Please mention Hobbies when 
replying to advertisements. 

-A.-*. A. A. ^ 


OOOMMOQMWOOOO 

THE LAMP POST ANTIQUES 
(Toni Garrett) 

8312 E. 11th St. 

Tulsa, Okla. 74112 

Specializing In complete line of 1847 Rogers 
Bros, flatware. 

We also carry active. Inactive, and obsolete 
sterling flatware. 

If your pattern's name Is unknown to you 
send us a tracing, drawing or photo along 
with maker's name (copy it off back of any 
piece) and we’ll do the rest. 

We also carry a general line of fine antiques. 
No reproductions. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Stamped envelope for reply, please. tfc 

»ooooooooooooo» 


WANTED 




WANTED: Any pieces of this "Or- 
chids” Towle pattern in good condi- 
tion. 

Please quote price first letter 


REYNOLDS OF ROCK CLIFF 
Keene's Mill Road 
Cottondale, Ala. 35453 

mhml 


Nothing Says It Quite Like Silver 
PRICE’S ANTIQUES 
11108 North Dixon Ave . 
Tampa, Fla. 33612 

(813) 935-2034 

—STERLING FLATWARE 
MATCHING SERVICE— 

Over 1,000 Patterns 

ACTIVE, INACTIVE & OBSOLETE patterns. 
Register your pattern wants with us (specifics 
appreciated). FREE notification. FREE Usts. 
LAYAWAYS invited. FREE BRIDAL Regis- 
try. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money 
refunded. Postage and Insurance extra. 
NOTICE: We buy sUver. Highest price paid. 

Write, phone or ship day or night: 
Florida residents add 4% sales tax. All silver 
in lllce-new condition. In plastic wraps. All 
Itnives with stainless blades unless noted other- 
wise. 

NOTE: We also buy & sell jewelry, diamonds 
& small antlqne items. Write. tfc 


EDWARD G. WILSON 

1802 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 3, Pa. 
LOcust 3-7369 

SEE OUR BIG ILLUSTRATED 
AD ON THE BACK COVER 
OF THIS ISSUE 

We are accepting reservations for our Un- 
usual and Souvenir Spoon Lists for which 
we are charging $1 for 4 copies over a 12 
month period. Dealers and collectors In- 
quiries Invited. Freight additional. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Federal Excise 
Tax included where applicable. tfx 


RUBIE KOHL ANTIQUES 
2424 N.E. 22nd St. 

Pompano Beach, Fla. 33062 

STERLING SILVER FLATWARE- 
MATCHING SERVICE 

Hard-to-flnd — obsolete, inactive & active 
patterns of all American Silversmiths. Over 
400 patterns to select from. List your wants 
with us; If we do not have it, we will try to 
get it for you. If pattern is unknown, make a 
pencil sketch of the pattern and the maker's 
mark. 

We buy sterling — Write or ship. If you accept 
our price we mail you a check Immediately. If 
not, we ship at our expense. Stamped envelope 
for reply. tfc 

A A A A A. A AAA A A. A A A A AAA A A A 


PEWTER WANTED 


EARLY PEWTER wanted: All Item* of pewter, 
molds, book* pertaining to pewter and makers. 
Highest prices paid. — Almar Antiques, Box 
74, Newtown, Conn. 06470. io 1 2635 1 


HIGHEST PRICES for Eggleston, Johnson, Nott, 
Mortine, Sumner, also moulds, measures, candle- 
sticks, and any Southern pieces. Q. J. Scar- 
borough, P.O. Box 67, Fayetteville, N.C. 28302. 
919-483-2507 Collect. ap36l4 


HIGHEST PRICES for Eggleston Johnson, Nott, 
Marline, Sumner, also moulds, measures, candle- 
sticks, and any Southern pieces. — Q. J. Scar- 
borough, P.O. Box 67, Fayetteville, N.C. 28302. 
919-483-2507 Collect. ie3694 


SPOONS WANTED 


OLD STERLING souvenir spoons of Wisconsin 
cities. Describe and price. — William Parks, 2549 
Hoard St.. Madison, Wis, 53704 my3882 


Get to Know Antiques Fast 

Comprehensive, Brief 
Read as you Run 

THE WORLD OF ANTIQUE ARTS 

By Orille B. Rhoades 
50 Fields of Antiques 

See the pictures for characteristics so you can recognize , 
study, and feel the originals at antique shops and shows . 
Learn history , dates , shapes, designs, materials. 

Order YOUR book now. Send $7.60 to; 

HOBBIES Magazine 

1006 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 111. 60606 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 




'THE DENVER NIGHTINGALE." As this damaged copy shows, t!:e she:t music 
of Teddy Morse's first song hit, "A Little Boy in Blue," bore the likeiers of a 
gentleman known as William Murray, but who, a year later, became famous as 
Billy Murray, the star recording comedian. 


Theodore Morse 
a Centenary 
Tribute 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 

I. The Dying Composer 

Almost half a century ago, on the 

afternoon of Sunday, May 25, 1924, 
Theodore Morse, one of the greatest 
American composers of popular songs, 
lay dying. 

“Teddy's” strength was ebbing anld 
his mind was clouded with the sha- 
dows of death, but he clung feebly 
to his weakening grasp on life. Half- 
consciously, he prayed to live just a 
few hours hours longer so that he 
could hear a radio program which 
would be broadcast to lighten his suf- 
fering. 

But his efforts were unavailing. 
Five hours before the program, fea- 
turing song hits he had written, went 
on the air, Teddy Morse died. 

On June 3, The Roanoke Times , for 
which I became a staff writer more 
than a generation later, published a 
news story under the heading, “Morse’s 
Old Songs Radioed Too Late . . . 
Composer Died Just Before Concert to 
Cheer Him Was Given.” It read: 

"New York, June 2 — When Broadway 
learned Lhat Theodore Morse was ill with 
pneumonia, it thought up the best ways 
of cheering him in his illness. The idea of 
Samuel Uothafel, of the Capitol Theater, 
was finally voted the best. It was to have 
the ballet at the Capitol sing Morse’s 
songs, some of the best known ballads 
the countiy has ever known, and broad- 
cast them over the radio. 

"The songs they were to sing, and did 
sing-, were ‘Blue Bell,’ 'Goodbye, Dolly 
Gray,’ ‘M-O-T-H-E-R,’ ’Jungletown’ and 
Dear Old Girl.' A radio set had been put 
at the bedside of Mr. Morse in his home, 
8 Fort Washington Place. The family had 
hoped he might enjoy the concert, and 
akhough physicians feared he was sink- 
ing Lhe song writer prayed that he would 
live until the evening for the radio ser- 
enade. 

"The concert was scheduled for Sunday 
evening at 8 o’clock and it was given at 
that hour. But Mr. Morse had passed 
away at 3 o'clock. 

"Mr. Morse was vice president of the 
Association of Song Writers, and a mem- 
ber of the committee that went to Wash- 
ington recently to take up with Congress 
the matter of royalties and radio use of 
songs and artists.” 

II. A Centenary Tribute 

So Teddy Morse died without hear- 
ing the radio tribute intended ex- 
pressly for his dulling ears. But — 
this thought recently occurred to me 
— suppose he had not died. Suppose 
he had heard and' been stimulated by 
the broadcast and overcome the pneu- 
monia. Suppose he was living now. 
He would be an almost incredibly an- 
cient man, who would observe his 
100th birthday on April 13, 1973. 
This year, in fact, marks the cen- 


tenary of his birth. It is also the 
centennial year of the great come- 
dienne, Ada Jones, who was bom June 
1, 1873, seven weeks after Morse. 

Then, I thought, since he could not 
hear the program which was designed 
to lift his spirits as he lay (lying, 
would it not be appropriate to pay 
him a centenary tribute this year in 
HOBBIES? If Teddy’s personality 
and consciousness have survived be- 
yond the grave and he should learn 
that admirers whom he never knew 
were keeping his memory green 49 
years after his death, would he not 
feel a gleam of happiness in his 
“spirit world V* But if he knows 
nothing of earthly affairs, his mem- 
ory still desemes to be cherished for 
the sake of the pleasure his music 
gave, and still gives, to millions of 
his fellow humans. 

Reasoning thus, I decided to write 


this centenary tribute to the memory 
of Theodore Morse and to schedule it 
to appear as closely as possible to 
the anniversary of his death. I wish 
that his devoted wife, “Dolly,” who 
was my good friend during the last 
year or two of her life, were still liv- 
ing and knew of how I hope to honor 
her Teddy. Since she has gone to 
join him as a member of the vast 
“silent majority,” I wish I knew that 
her daughter, Annette, whose age was 
only five when her father died, is still 
with us and will learn of what HOB- 
BIES and I have done. 

III. Comments and Corrections 
Meanwhile, the article I have quoted 
requires a few comments and correc- 
tions : 

First: I wonder why it was sent 
out under a June 2 dead-line when 
Morse’s death occurred on May 25, 

(Continued on next page) 
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"TUNEFUL THEODORE". THEODORE 
MORSE, great popular song writer, who was 
born 100 years ago, on April 13, 1873. 


more than a week earlier. Surely the 
death of such a well known man 
would have been reported within a 
few hours after it occurred. 

Second: Teddy Morse was not the 
composer of “Goodbye, Dolly Gray,” 
which was written by the noted lyri- 
cist, Will D. Cobb, and a vaudeville 
performer, Paul Barnes. It was, how- 
ever, published in 1900 by Teddy’s 
firm, the Morse Music Co., which he 
sold at a good profit that same year. 

Third: The correct title of “Jungle- 
town” is “Down in Jungle Town.” 

Fourth : When the news story says 
Morse was vice president of “the As- 
sociation of Song Writers,” “the Amer- 
ican Society of Authors, Composers 
and Publishers” (ASCAP) probably 
is meant. In 1914 “the tuneful Theo- 
dore,” as Sigmund Spaeth called* him, 
helped his close friend, Victor Herbert 
to found ASCAP, and both he and 
Mrs. Morse, of whom we ^hall hear 
more, were charter members. 

And, by a pathetic coincidence, Vic- 
tor Herbert died on Monday, May 26, 
1924, one day after Teddy Morse’s 
passing. He succumbed 1 to acute in- 


digestion a few hours after having 
learned of his fellow song writer's 
death. 

IV. At the Funeral 

The funeral of Theodore Morse was 
a somber, emotion-choked occasion. 
The Eight Famous Victor Artists, 
whose pianist he had been for two 
years, from 1916 to 1918, attended in 
a body and as they left the church 
the tension and grief were almost un- 
bearable. Then it occurred to the im- 
pish Monroe Silver that something- 
should be done, as he told me years 
later, “to clear the air.” So he fell 
into step beside Billy Murray and 
said, in a subdued voice that neverthe- 
less was clearly audible to the re- 
mainder of the Eight: 

“Bill, wouldn’t you like to make a 
phone call?” 

This brought a laugh, and the ten- 
sion snapped. Billy’s fellow artists 
said that his favorite pastime, aside 
from watching and playing baseball, 
was to leave his beautiful two-story, 
white home at Freeport early in the 
morning, ride into New York on the 
Long Island train, get a five-doilar 
bill changed into nickels and spend 
the remainder of the day in a Penn- 
sylvania station phone booth, calling 
everybody he could think of. They 
said, too, it was odd that while he 
didn’t have a particularly good mem- 
ory for most things, he never forgot 
a phone number that he had dialed 
once. A year later, if he had occa- 
sion to call that number, he would 1 
confidently ring it without consulting 
the directory. 

Billy, by the way, bought his home 
from Albert Von Tilzer, the famous 
song writer and brother of Harry Von 
Tilzer, who also laved in Freeport. 
And his first car he obtained, second- 
hand, in 1908, from Theodore Morse, 
who wanted to replace it with a new 
one. 

It is worth mentioning, too, that 
the Victor record of Morse’s last song, 
“Monkey Doodle” — one of the many 
he had written with a simian cast of 
characters — was issued on May 23, 
1924, jusft two days before his death. 
Its words were by Leo Wood’ and Ted- 
dy’s wife, “Dolly.” The number, de- 


scribed “as a jingly, jungly dancing 
song,” was sung on the Victor disc 
by the American Quartet, with Billy 
Murray taking the lead. Murray and 
Morse had been intimately associated 
ever since Billy “came east” in 1902, 
and were always warm friends. 

V. Some Biographical Notes 

The life that ebbed away that Sun- 
day afternoon had begun a little more 
than 51 years previously in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where Theodore Morse was 
born April 13, 1873. It probably 
would be impossible to start out now 
and find out for sure where he was 
on each of his succeeding birthdays, 
but there is no doubt of his where- 
abouts on one. By referring to HOB- 
BIES for April and May, 1957, you 
will see that on April 12, 1917, the 
group that later was called the Eight 
Famous Victor Artists gave a concert 
in the Elks Theatre at Pulaski, Va., 
and Morse was the pianist. There 
was no way for the troupe to leave 
town by train until the next morning, 
so at least a few hours of Teddy’s 
44th natal day were spent in Pulaski. 

The remaining time probably was 
passed en route to New York, for it 
was understood that the performers 
had consented to appear in Pulaski 
only to break a long “jump” from 
Atlanta to New York. They all — 
Murray, especially — wanted to get 
back for the opening of the big 
leagues’ baseball season. 

Teddy Morse and John Philip Sousa 
had two thi ngs in common . They 
were born in the Nation’s capitol and 
both were skilled violinists while 
in their early teens. The undersized 
Morse youngster seems to have been 
a “problem child,” however, in spite 
of his musical accomplishments, and 
his parents sent him to Maryland Mil- 
itary Academy. He loathed wearing 
a uniform and being under strict dis- 
cipline, so at the age of 14, just about 
the time that Thomas Edison was in- 
troducing his improved wax cylinder 
phon ograph, h e ran away to New 
York City, just as Billy Murray de- 
serted his home in Denver when he 
was 16. A Mr. and Mrs. Pucker, 
who were friends of his parents, let 
him work in their music store on 
125th Street. He received no salary, 
but the Ruckers gave him room and 
board. A year later he became a 
clerk for the Charles W. DLtson Com- 
pany, the New York branch of the 
Oliver Bits on music publishing com- 
pany of Boston. According to Jack 
Burton, author of “The Blue Book of 
Tin Pan Alley,” he composed several 
instrumental numbers that Ditson pub- 
lished, and headed a trio of piano, 
violin and ’cello that play eld at wed- 
dings, dinners and other social func- 
tions. It is not clear whether he play- 
ed the violin in the trio or chose the 
piano on which he had become accom- 
plished. Teddy may also have had 
some talent as a singer. Abel Green 
and Joe Laurie, Jr., say in their book, 
“Vaude,” that in his early song writ- 
ing years he sang his own composi- 
(Continued on page 118) 


Music Bosses 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I’m sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEIN — Rhode Island 02806 
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EARLY VICTORS. These records, by Bert Williams and his partner, George Walker, 
show what Victor record labels were like before the dog trademark was adopted, at 
the time Theodore Morse was beginning to be known as a song writer. These white 
labels, with handwritten information, were either factory test pressings or salesmen's 
samples. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

tions on the Variety stage. 

In 1898 he founded a music com- 
pany of his own, and two years later 
published “Dolly Gray/’ which is said 
to have sold about a million copies. 
He then sold out and accepted a posi- 
tion with Howley, Haviland and Dres- 
ser. The firm’s star composer was 
huge Paul Dresser, brother of Theo- 
dore Dreiser, who became a famous 
novelist of the seamy side of Ameri- 
can life. 

The first recorded song by Teddy 
Morse that I have been able to trace 
was “In the Moonlight with the Girl 
You Love,” which was published in 
1902, and sung on an Edison cylinder 
by William H. Thompson. It was not 
a strong success, but his next, “A 
Little Boy in Blue,” one of the pa- 
thetic “war ballads” popular in those 
days, was a hit. A surprising thing 
is that on the cover of the sheet mu- 
sic there appeared the Likeness of a 
gentleman called “Wm. Murray,” who 
was to win world-wide fame a little 
later as Billy Murray, most popular 
of earl y recording artists. At th at 
time he was still with A1 G. Field’s 
Minstrels and hadn’t taken Field’s 
good advice to get rid of the stiff 
sounding “William” and change to 
Billy, thus giving an informal quality 
to his name. It seems rather startling 
to find Billy Murray singing an old- 
fashioned “sob song,” but he did the 
same thing* in 1904 when he recorded 
for Victor Morse’s pathetic “child bal- 
lad,” “Please Come and Play in My 
Yai*cL” Both Murray and Morse were 
short, stocky men whose faces wore 
broacl smiles when the occasion called 
for them, but in most of his photo- 
graphs be-spectacled Teddy looks 
downright morose. Bill, I estimate, 
was about five feet six, and Morse 
probably around five feet three or four. 

The words of both “A Little Boy 
in Blue” and “Please Come and Play” 
were written by Morse’s first lyricist, 
Raymond A. Browne. So far as I 
know, Teddy never wrote the words 
for any of his songs. In that respect 
he differed from Irving Berlin, Char- 
les K. Hams, Paul Dresser and some 
of the other great “tunesmiths.” 

VI. The Most Recorded Song Writer 

My narrative having reached this 
stage of Theodore Morse’s profession- 
al development, I pause to say that 
any relatively detailed account of his 
song wilting activities must wait un- 
til later when some of the recordings 
of his works will be discussed. I 
think it interesting, however, that a 
photograph of Richard J. Jose, the 
famous counter-tenor, not only was 
reproduced on the music of “Dear 
Old Girl,” but that Jose sang the 
ballad* for both 10-inch and 12-inch 
Victor records. It was also recorded 
for Victor by Harry Macdonough 
(who sang many Morse numbers) and 
the Haydn Quartet, and they revived 
it ten years later, on double-faced 


record No. 17397. On the other side 
of the 1913 version was Dresser’s “On 
the Banks of the Wabash,” sung by 
what was represented to be the Amer- 
ican Quartet, but with Macdonough, 
instead of Murray, taking the lead*. 

One thing I wish to point out here 
is that Morse’s remarkably successful 
career began at a time when the 
phonograph and record industry was 
under-going changes. Late in 1901 Vic- 
tor 7-in.ch and Monarch 10-inch rec- 
ords beg*an to bear the name of the 
Victor Tal Icing Machine Company in- 
stead of Eldridge R. Johnson, and the 
famous dog trademark appeared. 
Early in 1902 both Columbia and Edi- 
son started making gold moulded cyl- 
inders and Columbia began to record 
its own discs instead of selling the 
Globe Record Company’s Climax 
brand. 

An idea of what Victor labels 
looked like before the fox terrier, 
“Nipper,” began to listen to his Mas- 
ter’s Voice coming* from the primitive 
“gramophone,” may be obtained 
from the accompanying illustrations, 
provided by Ed Foster, a California 
collector, of records which Bert Wil- 
liams and George Walker made in 
1901. 

Harry Von Tilzer is usually con- 
sidered the most successful popular 
song whiter of the first 10 years of 
this century (Irving Berlin took over 
the title after “Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band” appeared in 1911 and was fol- 
lowed by an epidemic of other Berlin 
hits), but my research indicates that 
Teddy Morse wrote more songs that 
were recorded from 1902 to 1910 than 
Von Tilzer or anyone else. Perhaps 
he had fewer raging hits than Von 
Tilzer but his energy was boundless 
and he turned out an amazingly large 
number that were considered worthy 
of being recorded. 

Not only was “Dear Old Girl” 
Morse’s greatest 1903 success, but it 
probably remains his most 'durable 
composition — a classic in the reper- 
toire of all “barber shop” quartets. 
The words were by a cultured, blind 
poet, Richard Henry Buck, who wrote 
the lyhic of Adam Geibel’s “Kentucky 
Babe” and also did the words of at 
least one other successful Morse song, 


“Where the Southern Roses Grow.” 
Years later, when Morse would play 
a medley of his oM soings for the 
Record Makers’ concert audiences, 
Billy Murray would facetiously re- 
mark: “He had to rehearse this one- 
a week before he could play it,” but 
it wasn’t elear whether Billy meant 
Teddy had trouble mastering technical 
difficulties or was overcome by the 
pathetic sentiment of the number — 
one of those old-fashione’d “sob bal- 
lads” whose heroine died in the second 
verse. Thei’e is a Tin Pan Alley tradi- 
tion that Paul Dresser died of a 
broken heart tin 1905, before his last 
great hit, “My Gal Sal” was pub- 
lished, because the vogue of "Dear 
Old Girl” arid other Morse songs in- 
dicated that the young composer was 
outshining him as the Howley, Dres- 
ser Company’s star writer. 

Another 1903 song, “Up in a Co- 
coanut Tree,” is interesting because 
of its being the first of the almost 
innumerable “jungle” or “monkey” 
songs that Morse composed. It was 
also one of Billy Murray’s first three 
Victor records, issued in December, 
1903. The Edison cylinder of the song 
came out a month earlier, after Mur- 
ray’s Edison career had begun the 
preceding August. 

And here I think it well to say -that 
the Morse songs were not only popu- 
lar in his native United States and, 
of course, Canada, but also were 
widely sold and sung wherever Eng- 
lish was spoken. In 1906, for example, 
the Russell Hunting Record Company 
of England issued Sterling cylinders 
within a couple of months of three 
Morse songs : No. 409, “Daddy’s Little 
Girl,” sung by Florrie Forde; 424, 
"Starlight,” by Hamilton Hill, and 
434, “Just a Little Rocking Chair 
and You,” by Ella Retford, whose real 
name was Nellie Flanagan. Judging 
by her records, she had one of the 
sweetest voices any woman ever pos- 
sessed. A few months later, a Sterling 
record of one of Morse’s greatest hits,. 
“Arrah Wanna,” was made by a pop- 
ular comedian, Fred Vernon. 

VII. “The Woodchuck Song” 

The chances are that, unless yon 
are “a real old-timer,” you have never 
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heard that cheerful composition, "The 
Woodchuck Song” but in 1904, nearly 
70 years ago, a lot of people were 
ainging its nonsensical refrain: 

“How much wood would a woodchuck 
chuck if a woodchuck would 
chuck wood? 

And how much wood would a 
woodchuck chuck if a woodchuck 
only could? 

Now, a woodchuck could make good, 
and would, 

But there ain’t no reason why 
he should — 

Bo how much wood would a woodchuck 
chuck if a woodchuck would 
chuck wood?" 

(Soaring* to the realms of pure 
poetry > I think one line could be im- 
proved by changing it to "but there's 
no good reason why he should,” thus 
obtaining the euphonious effect of a 
double rhyme.) 

Teddy Morse wrote the tune of 
"The Woodchuck Song,” but the words 
were the inspiration of no less a 
—personage -than —Robert Hobart" Da- _ 
vis, for many years editor-in-chief of 
Frank A. Munsey’s magazines — Mun- 
sey’s, All-Story, Argosy, Top Notch, 
etc. In a book called "The Amazing- 
Bob Davis,” by Fre'd S. Mathias, Da- 
vis told of a call he and Morse paid 
upon Fay Templeton, the musical 
comedy star, which induced her to 
use the number in "The Runaways,” 
a production in which she was to be 
starred. Morse gets rather cavalier 
treatment in Davis’ account as re- 
ported. by Mathias, because he is not 
mentioned by name, but is referred to 
only as “the fellow who wrote the 
music.” As far as I know, Miss Tem- 
pleton never made any records, and 
all the discs and cylinders of "The 
Woodchuck Song” that I have learned 
about were by "Ragtime Bob” 
Roberts. In other words, for record- 
ing purposes Roberts "owned” the 
song. EDis Indestructible cylinder of it 
also contained another comic ditty, 
“Henry Hudson Was a Bold Jack 
Tar.” 

Mathias quotes Davis as saying he 
made $20,000 from the sale of "The 
Woodchuck Song” (this must have 
been from sheet music, for royalties 
were not pai'd on record sales in 
those days) after he and Morse called 
at Fay Templeton’s home and found 
her in bed, behind a screen. She told 
them to “go to lit” and Davis began 
singing the song while Teddy accom- 
panied. After the rendition she agreed 
to “plug” it, an’d a scene was intro- 
duced in the "Runaways,” with half 
a dozen Negroes standing on an ele- 
vated platform and vociferating the 
ditty. Everything went well until the 
platform crashed and some of the 
black performers were hurt and sued 
for damages. After_that_the^ chorus„ 
~Was Brought down to the stage feveh 
and there was no more trouble. Bob 
Davis, incidentally, maintained the 
words of a popular song are more 
important than the music, but, except 
for comic and topical songs, I whole- 
heartedly disagree. There are few 
more depressing occupations than 
reading the lyrics of one sentimental 
tune after another. Without the music 



THEY SANG MORSE SONGS. William H. 
Thompson (left) made one of the first rec- 
ords of a Theodore Morse song, a 1902 
Edison cylinder of “In the Moonlight with 
the Girl You Love." Bob Roberts (right) 
made several records in 1904 of “The 
Woodchuck Song.” 

they nearly all seem banal, trite, un- 
imaginative, with only a ISmited 
range of emotions and, more often 
than not, hardly literate. The only 
reading that is even more depressing 
is that of the words of operatic arias 
translated - into English. But, as the 
writers of “Long Ago in Alcala” re- 
marked: 

“So long as a tune has a right 
good swing 

Jt doesn’t much matter what words 
you sing.” 

And now, if you will forgive a 
purely personal reminiscence, I’ll 
devote a separate section to telling 
of the time I unexpectedly met Bob 
Davis. 

VIII. Meeting the Amazing Bob 

Before I started working as a news- 
paper, radio and television news 
writer, I was employed for two years 
as a clerk -.earner in the Maid on, Va., 
post office — an occupation that caused 
the late Christopher Stone, assistant 
editor of “The Gramophone,” to dub 
me “the literary postman.” One morn- 
ing I was on duty at the money order 
an'd registered mail window when a 
stocky, rather florid-faced man of 
about average height asked to have a 
thick envelope sent by registered 
mail. He wore a cap and I seem to 
recall that his face was somewhat 
freckled. 

I observed that the envelope was 
addressed to a department of the 
"New York Sun” and that the 
name of the sender in the upper left 
hand corner was Robert H. Daviis, so 
I casually remarked: "That’s the 
name of the man who used to edit 
the Munsey magazines,” 

My customer appeared startled. He 
stammered slightly as he replied’: 
"Eh. What’s that? What did you say?” 

"I said your name is the same as 
that of the man who used to edit 
the Munsey magazines.” 

“Oh,” he answered. —"I — Pm the 

man!” Then, looking at me curiously, 
he inquired: 

"Are you an author?” 

“Well,” I replied, "I can’t exactly 
say that, but I have sold a few 
things.” 

"Did you ever send me anything?” 

“Yes,” I said, “and I apologize. I 
was just a teen-age kid and I had 
no business bothering a busy man like 


you, but I sent you perhaps a -dozen 
short stories, and you kept some of 
them long enough to make me think 
maybe you were going to buy them. 
Sometimes they were gone a month, 
but 1 know now they were all hope- 
less.” 

He shook his head. "No,” he said, 
“I never kept a story more than a 
week before giving a decision.” (But, 
in my case, I knew he had.) 

I told him I was a collector of 
old phonograph records and had a 
1904 Victor of Bob Roberts singing 
his “Woodchuck Song.” 

He looked amazed. "Great Scott!” 
he said. “I wouldn’t have thought 
there was a copy left in the world!” 
He added: "I’d sure like to hear it.” 
Then he told me that since leaving 
the Munsey publications he had been 
acting as a "roving reporter” for the 
"Sun”, going wherever he liked and 
writing accounts of what he saw and 
did on his way "from nowhere to no- 
where.” (I have wondered sometimes 
if he mentioned the post office en- 
_ counter in one of his .articles.) 

Another man came up to Davis 
an’d I deduced they were travelling 
companions. 

"Well, Mr. “The 

Amazing Bob” said complacently, 
"the gentleman here recognized me.” 

The other man seemed rather cyni- 
cal. "Oh, yeah!” he said, and that 
was all his comment. As Davis ac- 
cepted his receipt and turned to go, 
he remarked to me: "I’m glad to have 
met you.” And I was glad to have 
met him. 

On another occasion, while on post 
office duty, I waited upon the Rus- 
siian-bom composer, Louis Gruenberg, 
who hay become famous because of 
his opera, "The Emperor Jones.” He 
was visiting Sherwood Anderson, the 
novelist, who, with his son, Robert 
L, Andex*son, at that time published 
the Marion weekly papers. Gruen- 
berg was outlandishly attired, by 
Southwestern Virginia standards, and 
looked to me more like a Swiss moun- 
tain climber than anything else. When 
I mentioned the opera to him. he gave 
a shout of laughter and said : 

"Here it is again! He knows me! 
Everybody knows me!” 

Apparently his fame 'didn’t dis- 
please him a bit. 

And, on an earlier occasion, while 
I was in the music department of 
a furniture store, I sold a Ruth 
Etting record to a young man who, 
I later learned’, was Roger Wolfe 
Kahn, a famous dance band leader of 
the 1920’s, and son of Otto Kahn, the 
multi-millionaire banker. Although I 
had no Idea who the customer was, 

I was impressed by his quiet courtesy 
and by his asking for “Miss E thing’s 
new record.” He was visiting Bob 
An'd er son. A little later I created^ a _ 
—bit of" sensation m Marion of my own 
when T. S. Stribling of Clifton, Term., 
the famous novelist and Pulitzer prize 
winner, came to see me. 

IX. Teddy Morse’s Reminiscences 

In 1908 Edward Madden and Theo- 
dore Morse wrote a comic song with 
an unforgettable title, "I’d Rather* 

(Continued on next page) 
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Be a Lobster Than a Wise Guy," 
which was the only successful number 
in a musical comedy called “Playing 
the Ponies/' It was recorded by Billy 
Murray on Victor double-faced rec- 
or'd No. 16036 and was a consistent 
seller for years. The song maintained 
that, in the long run, the simple, 
unpretentious human is likely to come 
out better than the sophisticate who 
thinks he knows it all, and the last 
part of the refrain went: 

■'Don’t worry about the man who 
gets the lemon; 

He's bound to gel the peaches when 
ihey (all— 

And the more of life I see it really 
seems to me 

That the lobsLer is the wise guy. 
after all.” 

I mention this song because the 
August, 1920, issue of the Edison 
publication, “Along Broadway/' con- 
■ tained an interview withYT edd yAlVLorse, _ 
who at that time was chief manu- 
script reader for the Leo Feist Music 
Company. His 'duty was to se'ect 
songs that he thought had the elements 
of popularity and improve them when 
necessary. He was still composing, 
but not so actively as he had dens 
in the early 1900's. The writer of tlu 
interview said Moi'se called h:s tniy 
office “the lemon and peach room,” 
because it was there that “peaches" 
were accepted for publication and 
“lemons" were rejected. And I wonder 
if he got that title from the words 
I have just quoted in the “lobste:' 
and “wise guy" song. 

The artic.a is worth reprinting, but, 
like Morse’s death notice, it calls for 
some comments and corrections: 

■ you probablv are well acquainted with 
the name of the sons publishing house 
of Leo Feist. Its motto, an internationally 
known one, is ‘You Can’t Go Wrong 
With Any Feist Song.' Its song successes 
have been many. 

••In the rear of the Feist headquarters, 
on West 40th Street, New York CiLy, 
there is a little office which its occu- 
pant has chosen to designate as 'the 
lemon and peach room.' for there the 
many lemon products of would-be com- 
posers are rejected and the few peaches 
for Feist’s song garden are picked. 

"Theodore Morse, 'Ted,’ as his friends 
call him. presides over ‘the lemon and 
peach room.’ There be picked or whipped 
into shape many of the songs you know 
best — songs, like 'K-K-Katy/ that 
brought $20,000 to Jeff O’Hara, its com- 
poser: ‘Over There,’ ‘Jazzola/ the quar- 
tet hit. and ‘When You Look in the 
Heart of a Hose.’ 

"Mr. Morse is himself the composer 
of those good old-time numbers, 
’M-O-T-H-K-R/ ‘Blue Bell/ ’Arrah 
Wanna,’ ‘Up In a Cocoanut Tree,’ ‘He's 
a College Bov,' 'Keep a Cozy Little Cor- 
ner in Your Heart for Me.' (Sic!) ‘Bobbin’ 
Up and Down,’ 'Uncle Joe and His Old 
Banjo/ and many others. 

*■ jt is easy for me to write songs,' 
said MrT Morse recently: — *T— can— si-fe- down — 
any time and compose something*. All I 
need is a title and words and a sense 
of the rhythm.* 

" 'Most of the popular song composers 
do not work enough. They only compose 
when the fancy strikes them or they 
need the money. A good song writer 
should make at least $10,000 a year. We 
are always seeking new song writers. 
When we find the right kind we do not 
contract for (heir services for a certain 
period of time, hut instead give them 
a drawing account of $75 a week. They 
have no regular office hours and can 


work as they please.' 

“ ‘Song composers do not have to be 
known or live in New York for us to 
consider their compositions. 'Alabama 
l.ullaby/ one of our biggest hfLs, came 
to our office via the mail route and 
from an unknown composer,’ 

“ ‘A song composer to be successful 
must watch the market, the trend of 
the popular fancy, and then write for 
that. Ed. Madden and I wrote the first 
monkey song, ‘Down in Jungle Town/ 
because we believed the public wan Led 
a song of that character. The market 
was then flooded with that type of song.’ 

" ‘Madden and myself composed 'Blue 
Bel)/ our biggest hit, because we knew 
a girl by that name. And here’s the way 
‘Arrah Wanna’ got its name. Jack Dris- 
coll (Sic!) and myself were writing an 
Indian song. Jack was sitting in a ham- 
mock at his home, trying to think of a 
name for it.' 

" 'He must have thought too hard, or 
in some way lost his balance, and the 
hammock turned over. On the bottom 
of the hammock he saw Us name, ’Arrah 
AVanna/ and that’s where the title of 
that song came from.’ 

" 'How did I get my start in this 
business? Well, I was first an errand 
hoy for C. H. Dilson, the music pub- 
lisher. My connection there made a re- 
tail song salesman of me. 1 studied the 
_ 0 _iano aml_ fount/ as they say, that I 
hacT'an ear’ Tor mu sTc. ~Orar day Lcom — 
posed my first song, 'Up in a Cocoanut 
Tree,’ and that started me on my way/ ” 

This article is dotted with factual 
errors, which perhaps could be at- 
tributed to Morse’s having a faulty 
memory, but more likely we^e caused 
by the writer’s inaccurate note taking. 
After all, only .18 years had elapsed 
in 1920 since the beginning of Mor e’s 
career, and he should have been able 


to remember clearly for such a short 
period. 

To start the comments and correc- 
tions I’ll say that I never heard any 
of the composer’s old friends speak 
of him as “Ted/ 1 They invariably 
called him “Teddy.” 

“Jeff” O’Hara should have been 
“Geoff,” or “Geoffrey.” The correct 
title of one song- is “Keep a Little 
Cozy Corner lin Your Heart for Me” 
and of another, “When Unck Joe 
Plays a Bag 1 On His Old Banjo/’ Per- 
haps in Morse’s time song- publishers 
welcomed manuscripts from unknoAvn 
writers, but in a little later era they 
had suffered so many suits from ama- 
teur composers who al eged then- 
compositions had been “stolen” that 
a policy was adopted of retu rning, 
unopened, all unsolicited manuscripts. 

“Down in Jungle Town” Avas Mad- 
den’s and Morse’s most successful 
“monkey song,” but not their f’rst. 
It came out in 1908, after — as will be 
seen by the recordings list at the end 
of- this— articles— Jthe_j)ajr _had_ wr’tten_ 
numerous others on the same theme." 
The first appeal's to have been “Up 
in a Cocoanut Tree.” which Teddy is 
quoted as saying Avas the first sw?fr 
he wrote. Of course, it wasn’t. It came 
out about the same time as ‘Dear Old 
Girl/ and after Morse had already 
written several successful numbers, 
including ‘A Little Boy in B’ue/ 

The man who wrote the words of 
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“Arrah Wanna” was Jack Drislane — 
not Driscoll — and the account Morse is 
quoted as giving of his beginning as 
an employe of the Oliver Ditson Com- 
pany seems somewhat shortened. 

X. Morse's Composing Methods 

Teddy's statement that he could 
compose at any time, and without the 
help of a piano, receives confirmation 
from an account in the Edison Blue 
Amberol record list for January, 
1914, of the way one of his numbers, 
“In the Land of Plinkity Plank,” was 
written: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Morse made a trip down 
the Mississippi River recently, through 
the region they have so often put into 
song. They were steaming slowly along- 
past the levees of the lower river, one 
bright moonlight night, and the sounds 
of the banjos came to them from the 
many little cabins nearby. Mrs. Morse 
was inspired by the plankity plank, plank 
plank of the music to pen the lyric of 
this song, and Mr. Morse had the music 
written before they even got back home 
to New York. It has made a great suc- 
cess, especially in quartet form, to which 
it is best adapted. The Premier Quartet, 
always a favorite with Edison owners, 
has never given a better performance 
than this one." 

An even more intriguing account 
of Morse’s composing methods was 
contained in a letter written to me 
on November 10, 1952, by “Dolly,” 
his widow. It deals with the way that 
great hit, ‘Down In Jungle Town/ 
which surely must have one of the 
most irresistible melodies ever writ- 
ten. came into being: 

“Yes, my Teddy did write a lot of 
jungle songs. ‘Down in Jungle Town’ was 
written without a piano in a camp in 
New Hampshire. Ted had the lyric Eddie 
Madden had sent. He tapped out the 
melody on a table, wrote a lead sheet, 
sent the lyric and lead sheet to Haviland, 
and before we returned to New York 
City in the early fall it was on its way 

he a hit." 

Those of us who are not trained 
musicians must marvel at the way 
a man could read a set of words and 
then, with no musical accompaniment, 
tap-tap an undying melo’dy on the 
top of a table. And now that I have 
introduced Teddy Morse’s brilliant 
helpmeet, there will be an interims- 
sion until next, month when her con- 
tribution to his career, and her other 
achievements, may be discussed at 
greater length. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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Welcome to the club! 

When you turned the page to this 
department, you joined the club. A 
club which started with a handful of 
engineers, announcers and broadcast 
production people several years ago. 
It has grown to the point that it now 
includes a number of radio and tele- 
vision “buffs,” production people, 
home-makers, students, educators, and 
the list goes on ahd an. Both in this 
country and abi-oad. 

I like to think of myself as a charter 
member of this “club.” I began collec- 
.ing radio programs in 1943 when I 
was signed as a staff announcer at 
a small radio station in New Hamp- 
shire. 

In those days tape recorders were 
few and far between. Most of the 
national radio networks had been re- 
cording — on acetate, 16-inch discs — 
programs for later broadcast. The 
consumer might have used a “Wilcox- 
Gay Recordio” or a “Motorola Disc- 
corcl'er” and, with a microphone placed 
in front of the radio loudspeaker, the 
■home - recording specialist “cut” his 
own discs. Often, there was a “rum- 
ble” to the turntable which was picked 
up by the recording stylus and pre- 
served for posterity. 

The Motorola I used was a com- 
ination record/playback unit, with the 
“playing-back” clone through the ra- 
dio. There was a small transmitter 
inside the unit which beamed the 
sound signal to your radio. It might 
travel as far up the street as two or 
three houses. I remember being repri- 
manded once for “broadcasting” my 
home recordings over the frequency 
of a Boston radio station, blotting cut 
“One Man’s Family.” 

I never realized, during those early 
radio years of my career, that the 
fun of recording* of f^th e-air would be- 
come a hobby which consumes many 
hours weekly and many dollars annu- 
ally. 

This hobby has introduced me to a 
number of people, both inside and’ 
outside the profession who share a 
common interest. 

Membership in this so-called club 
(is not sophisticated. There are no 
dues. We have no boards of directors. 
We correspond with one another, ei- 
ther by letter or tape-recoixling. Some 
of my colleagues even save the tape- 
recorded letters for their factual con- 
tent. (I wonder how much the tape- 
recorded letters of Lou Dumont might 
bring at auction in the year 2024?) 

Call me a historian, if you wish. 
M'ost of us whose collections begin 
with those early radio shows feel we 
are documenting interesting years in 
American entertainment history. Many 
of our tapes should be used in edu- 
cation. All of us agree that our hob- 
by takes, more time than we can spare, 
but who wants to stop? 


By 1960 I had collected some 500 
reels of tapes. These included home- 
made discs, transcriptions of radio 
programs, quarter-track, half-track, 
full- track, “air checks” of shows I 
did. Many of these tapes contain 6 
hours of information per tape. 

At about this time, “the nostalgia 
wave” hit America ! 

Some young people called it “camp,” 
others referred to this magic as “tri- 
via.” We more-serious, dedicated, col- 
lectors cared not what it was called. 
We — like Old Man River — just kept 
rolling along, trading tapes, meeting 
friends, spending many pleasant hours 
in front of the hi-fi. 

The idea of this hobby is to con- 
tinue the flow of information about 
the radio/ tv pioneers. 

I was on the stuff of WBZ in Bos- 
ton at about the time the radio-nostal- 
gia took hold. I appeared on a pro- 
gram hosted by Bob Kennedy, now in 
Chicago, and played excerpts from 
some of the old programs from my 
collection as well as from the collec- 
tions of colleagues. Interest was high 
. . . the audience responded . . .and the 
station has since repeated the series, 
a number of times, with results! 

Since this is the first of a series 
of columns, I have attempted to give 
■the reader a background on the writer 
and his hobby. 

In future columns, as space per- 
mits, we’ll turn back the hands of 
time to memorable radio broadcasts. 
We’ll include historic television shows 
and much behind-the-scenes informa- 
tion. One of the more interesting of 
■the latter was the Dave Garroway 
show called “Tempo/Boston.” (And 
would you believe our cat was named 
“Tempo?”). A number of historical 
audio tapes of Garroway’s series from 
Boston will be discussed in future ar- 
ticles in this column. 

I have been corresponding with the 
widow of one of radio’s pioneer per- 
formers and she will offer interesting' 
notes about her late husband. 

Those of you who were connected 
with the industry in radio’s golden 
years are most welcome to correspond 
with your muter. Your memories are 
really the foundation of this hobby 
and it would be pleasant to share 
them with the legion of collectors 
around the world. 

I offer thanks to Pearl Ann Reeder, 
editor of HOBBIES, for seeing the 
possibility of interest in our hobby - 
If reader response indicates high in- 
terest, we’ll be encouraged to contin- 
ue on. 

Letters to me, fi*om our readers 
will be acknowledged, if at all pos- 
sible, and, while the secretarial staff 
is small, somehow, some way, we hope 
to manage to keep you posted. 

Next installment: radio’s first sing- 
ing* troubadors. 
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"RECORD MAKERS" TROUPE.— THEODORE MORSE is the short, stocky mon at the 
extreme right of the front row. Others in front are Billy Murray, two unidentified men 
and Henry Burr. Vess L. Ossman is just behind Burr, and John H. Meyer behind Morse. 
In the rear row are Byron G. Harlan (only partially shown), Arthur Collins and Albert 
Campbell. It is not known where the picture was taken. 


Theodore Morse 
a Centenary 
Tribute 

By JIM WALSH 
PART 2 

I. The Girl From Brooklyn 

Picking up this centennial tribute to 
the song writing genius, Theodore 
Morse, where we left off last month : 

I have never heard any of Teddy’s 
former associates speak of him ex- 
cept affectionally and with warm 
liking. 

Neither have I read any unfavor- 
able remarks about him other than 
some statements made by Eddie Can- 
tor in a Saturday Evening Post arti- 
cle years ago. The comedian told of 
how, as a small boy with show busi- 
ness ambitions, he was trying out 
some songs in the Howley, Haviland 
and Dresser audition rooms when 
Morse yelled at him to shut up. Ac- 
cording to Cantor, the fat, soft-hearted 
Paul Dresser replied to Morse’s out- 
burst with some such words as: “Oh, 
let the kid sing, Teddie! He’s not 
doing any harm!” Morse then put on 
his coat and hat and, glaring bale- 
ful ly at the boy, stormed out of the 
office. Possibly the tuneful Theodore 
couldn’t stand Eddie’s juvenile singing 
style or maybe something else had 
gone wrong with him. 

This incident probably occurred in 
1904, when Cantor had not much more 
than reached his twelfth birthday. 
Dresser died in 1905 after a long ill- 
ness, so the alleged unpleasantness 
probably antedated his death by a 
good many months. Aside from it, ac- 
counts of Teddy Morse agree in de- 
scribing him as a genial, warm-heart- 
ed, diminutive dynamo of energy.. 

As far as I know, Morse went well 
i n to his th i r ti es wi th out m ar ry in g . 
Then one day in 1905 a 15-year-old 
Brooklyn girl named Theodora Ter- 
ris, who was born July 11, 1890, and 
who had song writing ambitions, ask- 
ed his opinion of a lyric she had 
penned called “Girlie, I Love You.” 

Her reception was more friend- 
ly than that Eddie Cantor had re- 
vived. Teddy was favorably impressed 
by the verses, and “carried away” 
by the vivacious girl. He agreed to 
set music to the song, whose words 
were no worse than those of the usual 
popular ballad. In fact, they were 
better. 

True, the opening stanza does give 
the impression that the hero, who is 
ardently addressing the heroine, may 


not be quite a gentleman, for we are 
told, “Her cheeks are red at things 
he’s said.” The refrain, however, 
makes it clear that his intentions are 
honorable: 

“Little fiirl i e, I love you! 

Tell me truly what to do! 

Shall I buy the wedding ring? 

Shall we marry in the spring? 

Let me buy a home for you. 

There'll be lots of room for two. 

Eye and bye we'll buy the cradle— 

Girlie. I love you!” 

The teen-ager’s maiden effort not 
only was published, but Billy Murray 
made a Victor recoord of it which 
sold very well. The year of publica- 
tion was 1906, and’ in that year the 
33-year-old composer and the 16-year- 
old girl were married. However, they 
did not need to buy a cradle until 
1918 or 1919, after 13 years of wed- 
ded life, when their only child — their 
daugh ter, Ann e 1 1 e — wa s born . P er- 
haps Teddy fell for Theodora partly 
because their names were so nearly 
alike. However that may have been, 
they became the first husband and 
wife song writing team in Tin Pan 
Alley’s history. 

Not, however, for a few years. How- 
ley, Haviland and Dresser was going 
down hill before Dresser’s death, al- 
though the success of such Morse songs 
as “A. Little Boy in Blue,” “Dear Old 
Girl” and “Blue Bell” kept it in busi- 
ness for a while. But after Dresser’s 
death the company collapsed’, and 
Morse went to F, A. (Kerry) Mills, 
composer of “Red Wing,” “At a Geor- 


gia Camp Meeting,” “Happy Days in 
Dixie” and many other hits, as the 
highest paid song demonstrating pi- 
anist in the music bu-siness. A year 
later F. B. Haviland revived the firm 
for which Morse had previously writ- 
ten, and Teddy was made a full 
partner in the business and its head 
composer. Its success during the next 
few years was attributed largely to 
Morse’s energy and creative ability. 

Despite her teen-age song writing 
ambitions and her one successful bal- 
lad, Theodora Morse seems to have 
done little or no lyric writing 
for the first four or five years of her 
marriage. From 1904 to 1911 her hus- 
band worked mostly with Edward 
Madden, a graduate of Columbia Uni- 
versity, whose father was the house 
detective at the Marlborough Hotel; 
Jack Drislane, who, with Bert Fitz- 
gibbons appeared with Morse in vaude- 
ville, and Jack Mahoney. Madden, 
Drislane, Mahoney and Mrs. Morse, 
were the most important of Teddy’s 
collaborators, but from 1902 until 
1924 he was associated with a good 
many others, including the already 
mentioned Browne, Buck and Davis, 
and Dick Richards, William Cahill 
(who made some comic “Dinny Dona- 
hue” monologs years later for Edison 
records) , Orr O’Connor, Howard John- 
son, Arthur Fields, Earl Carroll, John 
O’Brien, A1 M. Kendall, J. Russel 
Robinson and Leo Wood. 

(Continued on next page) 
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HE SANG MORSE BALLADS. — Harry Macdonough, shown here at his desk, recorded 
many Theodore Morse songs, as solos or with the help of the Haydn Quartet. 


Teddy Morse and his associates, like 
all other craftsmen who wrote popu- 
lar songs for a Irving, were students 
of market trends. Madden and Morse 
gave monkey songs their first popu- 
larity, but had a horde of imitators, 
and they probably were the foremost 
winters of popular tunes in march 
time. In fact, when Victor issued a 
record of Frank C. Stanley singing 
“Dream On, Dear Heabt, Dream On,” 
which Morse had written in 1908, the 
supplement said: 

'‘Theodore Morse, although he once 
wrote a march ballad and had to keep 
on writing other songs of the kind be- 
cause the public demanded them, is at 
his best in ballads of a higher class, such 
as this beautiful number, one of the 
most striking of the year.” 

The "beautiful ballad,” however, 
was not a good seller compared to 
Morse's many songs in march tempo. 

But, if Teddy and associates could 
be originators, they also didn't mind 
being imitators. When Harry Von 
Tilzer produced the first highly suc- 
cessful "cheer up, sweetheart, the sun 
will soon be shining” type of song 
in "Wait Till the Sun Shines, Nellie,” 
Drislane and Morse came through a 


few months later with "Keep On The 
Sunny Side.” Two Mahoney and Morse 
"Indian songs” - "Blue Feather” and 
"Red Clover” - obviously owe a lot, 
including their titles, to "Red Wing.” 
But the granddaddy of atll Indian songs 
was Neil Moret's "Hiawatha,” which 
came out in 1903 and was followed 
by h u n d r ed s of im’tbati on s . 

Ballads about "Mother” were al- 
ways a sure bet among the more 
sentimental types of popular music 
buyers, so Howard Johnson, lyricist, 
and Teddy Morse, composer, had a 
hit in 1915 with " M-O-T-H-E-R, A 
Word that Means the World to Me,” 
which probably has been one of the 
most parodied songs ever written. The 
words are unabashedly crude and path- 
etic - a fact which is explained by 
the statement that the narrator has 
“been around the world a lot, but 
never went to school.” However, there 
is one word he has learned to spell 
and that "dear word” is "Mother.” 

II. The Theodore Morse 
Music Company 

As we said last month, Teddy Morse 
founded the Morse Music Company 


in 1898, published one hit, "Goodbye, 
Dolly Gray,” and sold out two years 
later to become associated with How- 
ley, Haviland and Dresser. Around 
1909 or 1910 he decided to return to 
the music publishing business. Per- 
haps one reason was that Congress 
had just enacted a copyright law, 
providing that phonograph record 
manufacturers must pay royalties to 
publishers and composers of songs 
which they issued on discs and cylin- 
ders. It may be that Teddy thought 
it would be nice to have all the royal- 
ties of his new songs for himself. 
However that may be, he set up the 
Theodore Morse Music Company at 
143-145 West 40th St., New York, 
with himself as president and Herman 
Snyder, secretary-treasurer. And with- 
in a year or so, Mrs. Morse, under 
the assumed name of D. A. Esrom, 
was writing the woilds for nearly all 
the company's songs. Madden, Dris- 
lane and Mahoney all transferred to 
working with other composers, notably 
Percy Wen rich, who for most of the 
ten years from 1910 to 1920 was an 
even more consistently successful hit 
writer than Morse. 

Teddy was not the only song writer 
with ambitions to be his own publish- 
er. Wen rich had a fling at it, but 
soon returned to J. H. Remick. 
Morse's old associate, Raymond 
Browne, was a publisher in 1913. Sey- 
mour Furth was another "write 'em 
and publish 'em” man, and so was 
Tell Taylor, who composed "Down By 
th e Old Mill Stream ' ’ an!d * ' When 
the Maple Leaves Were Falling.” And 
of course there was Irving Berlin, 
who broke away from Waterson, Ber- 
lin and Snyder to have his own firm. 

When I began doing research for 
this article, I thumbed through an 
assortment of old sheet music and 

(Continued on page 118) 



MUSICAL COMEDY STAR— FAY TEM- 
PLETON introduced "The Woodchuck song" 
in "The Runaways". Words of the song were 
by Robert H. Davis, editor-in-chief of the 
Munsey magazines, and music by Theodore 
Morse. 


Music Besses 

Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK "FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 
Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 
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ROSES IN HISTORY & ART 

(Continued from preceding page) 

interest.” The Saturday Review wrote 
of Rose Recipes : “For the most part 
uncomplicated basic recipes with the 
addition of looses. Information about 
rose products and where to buy them 
is giiven. Rose lore entwines the re- 
cipes, bearing out the books subtitle 
“Customs - Facts - Fancies.” 

These three books, so closely tied 
in with Jean Gordon's collection, will 
some day be collector's items. Red 
Rose Publications, Woodstock, Vt., who 
sells the editions, have discovered that 
the rose is a popular subject. 

Each book is proof positive of . . . 
The Subject is Roses, and tributes to 
the rose. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 30) 

found some publications of the Theo- 
dore Morse Music Co., which I didn't 
know I had. On th e co v ers of al 1 
are the photos of two smiling pex'sons 
— “D. A. Esrom” and* Theodore Morse. 
It is well known that “Esrom” is 
“'Morse” spelled backward, but I don't 
know just where Mrs. Morse got the 
initials, “D. A.,” and what they re- 
presented. Since her mother's name 
was Dorothy Terriss, and Theodora 
afterwards wrote songs under that 
name, perhaps D. A. were the initials 
of her mother's Chdistan names, or 
perhaps the A. stood for hear father. 

Like all prominent publishers of 
popular music, the firm issued many 
successful s o n g s and probably a 
greater number that didn't do well. 
I was especially intrigued by the 
title of one of which I had never 
before heard, “The Teddymorse Tan- 
go.” which was described as “New 
York's latest Craze. A positive sen- 
sation.” However, it was never re- 
corded. Another now forgotten 
number was “Texico,” declared to be 
“the finest of all Turkey Trots.” The 
Peerless Quartet made a Columbia 
record of “Texico,” but it proved to 
be a “lemon” instead of a “peach.” 

Morse songs bearing the name of 
D. A. Esrom as collaborator were 
numex'ous. Beginning in 1911 they 
included “Another Rag (A Raggy 
Rag),” “Lizbeth Ann, " “When Uncle 
Joe Plays a Rag On His Old Banjo,” 
“In the Land of Plinkity Plank,” 
“Bobbin' Up and Down,” “Salvation 
Nell,” “Luella Lee,” “Whistling Jim,” 
and “Way Back Home.” One of 
their most successful and enduringly 
popular collaborations was an openly 
acknowledged “Steal” — “Hail, Hail, 
the Gang's All Here,” published in 
1917 after Teddy had dosed his pub- 
lishing business and joined Leo Feist 
as composer and manuscript editor. 
This number, highly popular during 
World War I, set new words to a 
slightly modified version of the Pi- 
rates’ Chorus from Gilbert and Sul- 
livan's “Pirates of Penzance” — which 


itself is a parody of Verdi's “Anvil 
Chorus” in “Travatore.” “Hail, Hail” 
was published “with apologies to Sir 
Arthur Sullivan.” It was one of the 
last numbers on which the name of 
D. A. Esrom appeared, for the stall 
very young Theodora had already 
begun writing as Dorothy Terriss. 
Incidentally, it’s amusing to observe 
that in Ids “History of American 
Popular Music,” the late Sigmund 
Spaeth did not realize that “Esrom” 
was Mrs. Morse, but thought it just 
another name for Teddy himself. 

The Theodore Morse Music Pub- 
lishing Co. was in operation until 
sometime in 1914 or perhaps early 
1915, when Morse joined Feist and 
transferred publication rights of his 
songs to that firm, which issued his 
1915 productions such as “Auntie 
Skinner's Chicken Dinner,” “Doodle- 
Oofdle Dee Means ‘Won’t You Marry 
Me?' ” (another “monkey song”) and 
“M-O-T-H-E-R,” 



BRITISH COMEDIENNE.— Charming Ella 
Retford made a Sterling cylinder in 1906 
of a Teddy Morse song, “Just a Little 
Rocking Chair and You". 

i . ; ' t | 

III. With the Record Makers Troupe 

If Teddy Morse had retained con- 
trol of bis publishing company he 
probably could not have managed to 
go on three-month concert tours, be- 
ginning in 1916, with Henry Burr's 
Record Makers Troupe — afterwards 
the Eight Famous (or Popular) Vic- 
tor artists. He found it worth his 
while, however, to accept Burr's offer 
and his congenial disposition made 
him popular with his associates. 

As a member of the concert he at 
first remained at the piano, wearing 
a fix eld smile as he accompanied the 
vocalists or the ban joists, Vess L. 
Ossman or Fred Van Eps. In 1918 a 
reviewer for a Un-ion town, Pa. news- 
paper referred to him as “Teddy 
Morse, composer, piano virtuoso and 
accompanist extraordinary . . . the 
smiling man at the piano, whose proud 
and pleased grins were a sure tip 


that something new was being pulled 
off.” 

Somewhat later, the programs in- 
cluded “A Few Words From Theo- 
dore Morse.” This seems to indicate 
that besides playing a medley of his 
songs, Teddy also spoke to the audi- 
ence, but I don't know whether lie 
came to the center of the stage or 
remained at the piano. Perhaps his 
discussion was of the “and then I 
wrote — ” kind. 

Despite his popularity, Teddy was 
dropped as a member of the troupe 
in 1918, in favor of young Frank E. 
Santa, whose father, Frank P. Banta, 
had' played more than half the piano 
accompaniments on Edison cylinders 
before hds death in 1903. The late 
Fred Van Eps told me he was re- 
sponsible for Burr's engaging Banta, 
who was a member of the Van Eps 
Trio. “Teddy Morse,” Fred said, “was 
a swell fellow, but he just couldn't 
play bhe piano that Frank could, so 
I told Bun: I thought he ought to 
hire bhe kid, with whom I was used 
to working.” Thus young Frank, who 
died a few years ago, was engaged, 
and passed his 21st birthday in 1918 
on tour with bhe Eight in Texas. The 
change, however, seemed to make no 
difference in Morse's friendship with 
Burr, Murray and the csther mem- 
bers of the troupe. 

Strictly speaking, Teddy Morse may 
not qualify as a recording artist, but 
in 1918 he made one record that I 
know of. It was a Pathe sapphire 
ball disc, No. 20430, of “Jazzin' 
Around,” on which he played a piano 
duet with another song writer, Abe 
Frankl. There was also an unidenti- 
fied drummer. On the reverse side 
was “The Jazz Dance” by Eubie 
Blake's Jazzone Orchestra. (Eubie 
Blake is Still living and playing rag- 
time and jazz, at this waiting, al- 
though he was bom February 7, 1883, 
so is now 90.) 

Also in 1918 Teddy wrote part or 
all of two “realistic” war sketches 
for recording — “A Submarine Attack” 
and “A Battle in the Air.” The for- 
mer was recorded for Edison by the 
Premier (American) Quartet, on disc 
50490 and cylinder 3497, with 
the assistance of a woman who sounds 
like Helen Clark. “A Battle in the 
Air” was also recorded by the quar- 
tet and issued on Blue Amberol cyl- 
inder 3618, but did ndt appear on the 
Diamond Disc. Columbia issued both 
titles on double - faced record No, 
A2626, but credited the authorship of 
“A Submarine Attack” to the Peer- 
less Quartet, which made both sides. 
The “Battle in the Air” was said to 
be the work of “(Albert) Campbell, 
(Aitthur) Collins and Morse.” Edi- 
son credits Moi'se alone. It may be 
that Morse composed the music of the 
introduced songs, while Campbell and 
Collins, who of course were members 
of the troupe, wrote the dialogue. 

What was perhaps Teddy Morse's 
most successful so-called “high class 
concert song” was published during 
the 1916-17 period when he was trav- 
eling with the Eight. It was “Sing 
Me Love's Lullaby,” which had “Dor- 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

ofchy Terriss" words set to a charming 
melody. Frances A'l'da liked the song 
so well she sang it on a Victor Red 
Seal record, and another Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, Marie Rappold, re- 
corded it for Edison. These are the 
only examples I can recall of Morse's 
compositions gaining “celebrity" re- 
cognition. 

Mrs. Morse did not restrict the Dor- 
othy Terri ss name to songs written 
with Teddy. She also worked with 
other composers, and in 1922 wrote 
the English language words of one 
of the greatest of all popular song- 
hits, “Three O' Clock in the Morning," 
to the music of Juan Robledo. The 
late Paul Whiteman told me a few 
years ago that his Victor record of 
“Three O'Clock" sold close to four 
million copies, but I am skeptical of 
those sales figures. Another hit of 
which “Domthy Terri ss" provided the 
words was “Wonderful One,” with 
music by Whiteman and Ferdie Grofe, 
who died April 3, 1972. Victor issued 
a Red Seal record of it by John Mc- 
Cormack November, 1923, and in May, 
1924, after McCormack supposedly had 
“skimmed off the cream," announced 
a Black Label version by Burr*, with 
a Rudy Wiedoeft saxophone obbligato 
and Frank Banta’s piano accompani- 
ment. Billy Murray quoted Victor 
recording officials as saying the Bum 
record sold twice as many copies in 
its first month as McCormack's had 
in the six months preceding. Mrs. 
Morse mentioned to me that she had 
the Burr record. 

After Teddy's death, Theodora re- 
linquished the Dorothy Terriss dis- 
guise, as Dolly Morse, wrote the words 
of many of the hits of the 1920's. 

Record companies liked to issue 
medleys of Theodora Morse composi- 
tions. An example is Victor 17394, 
“Morse's Medley," played by Con- 
way's Band late in 1913. It included 
“The Village Band," “Dear Old Girl," 
“When Uncle Joe Plays A Rag," “Lu- 
ella Lee," “That's Why the Violets 
Live," and “Bobbin' Up and Down." 
At about the same time Columbia 
issued A1417, “Morse Medley,” a ban- 
jo solo by Fred Van Eps. Fred plays 
“Salvation Nell," another number I 
can't identify, and “Bobbin' Up and 
Down," which is certainly an attrac- 
tive “raggy" piece. Even earlier, in 
1911, U. S. Everlasting had made a 
cylinder, No. 1329, “Medley of Theo- 
doi’e Morse Songs," by U. S. Military 
Band. And in May, 1924, the month 
Teddy died, Victor came along with 
19287, “Ted Morse Medley Fox Trot," 
played by the Manhattan Merry- 
makers, and including “Way Down in 
My Heart," “Arrah Wanna," “Blue 
Bell,” “Down in Jungle Town" and 
“Dear Old Girl." The choice of selec- 
tions, you will notice is almost identi- 
cal to that of the Capitol Theater 
chorus in tfhe program broadcast five 
hours after Morse's death. The re- 
verse side, by Ted Weems and His 
Orchestra, is Paul Dresser's posthu- 
mous hit, “My Gal Sal." 



"BANJO-EYED" COMIC— EDDIE CANTOR 
as a boy of 12 or so, annoyed Teddy Morse 
by his singing of popular songs. 


Teddy, himself, on occasion used the 
medley idea. His 1905 song, “What 
the Brass Band Played," included 
snatches of “I've Got a Feeling for 
You,” ‘A Little Boy in Blue" and 
“Blue Bell." Other composers have 
resorted to the same idea to make 
use of their old tunes — for instance, 
Harry Von Tilzer in “The Songs of 
the Ragtime Boy"; Charles K. Harris 
with “Songs of Yesterday," and Irv- 
ing Berlin with “They've Go t Me 
Doin' It Now," also known as “the 
Berlin Medley." 

IV. My Friend, “Dolly" Morse 

Toward the end of October, 1952, 
more than 28 years after the death 
of Teddy Morse, I was greatly sur- 
prised and even more delighted to re- 
ceive a letter from ‘'Dolly," his widow, 
I have mislaid the letter and can't re- 
member why she wrote, but I learn 



COMPOSER'S WIFE.— This photo of Theo- 
dora Morse was made in 1941. Note that 
she autographed it for Jim Walsh under 
her three song-writing names — D. A. Esrom, 
Dorothy Terriss and Dolly Morse. 


from m y diary that she made this 
amazing statement: “I feel like a 
fool writing to a smart man like Jim 
Walsh." I remember she told me that 
she and her sister had taken HOB- 
BIES for years and always looked 
forward to my articles. And she al- 
most took my breath away by sending 
me a photograph of the Record Makers 
which had belonged to Teddy and 
was taken when he was with the 
titoupe. By a remarkable coincidence, 
I received in the same mail a brief 
note and' an autographed photo from 
Eddie Cantor, whose boyish singing 
had angered Teddy Morse nearly 50 
years before. I suppose I must have 
wait ten something about the Record 
M alters which included a reference to 
Teddy, to cause Theodora, or “Dolly,” 
as sfhe was always known in her later 
years, to send me the group snap- 
shot. 

I have found a later letter from the 
brilliant lady, who had too modest a 
conception of her own merits, and 
shall copy the portions that are still 
of general interest. Last month I 
quoted a part in which she told of 
how Teddy composed the music of 
“Down in Jungle Town"; 

"Lucky you to have seen and heard 
Cornelia Otis Skinner in ‘Paris: '90', even 
though you did have to ride 175 miles 
and back (to and from Richmond, Va.), 
and then to say ‘Hello!’ to Nat Shilkret. 
There is one fine chap. We did see a 
lot of both him and his charming wife 
when he was in charge of recording at 
Victor. I don't see much of my old 
friends in the music business since I 
retired and moved to White Plains. Have 
a bad heart, and now the eyes are going 
bad, too. Haven't been into New York 
City in over seven years or to an ASCAP 
meeting, which hurts more than I can 
tell. 

"... I had forogtten a picture I had 
taken in 19*11. X don't care for it too 
much. My family says it looks like some- 
one punched me in the jaw, but it's the 
best of the lot, so am sending it on. 
Sorry 1 can' t send one to your young 
friend (Quentin Riggs), but reaLly 
haven't any more. Others are 30 to 40 
years old, and I am not sending them 
out. 

"Yes, I do have a daughter. Too bad 
Ted couldn't have lived to enjoy her 
as much as my sister and 1 have, and 
do. She was only five years old when 
our Teddy left us. Her name is Annette 
(we call her Ann) ; she is named for 
my sister. She has a daughter, Theodora 
(Teddy) Ann, 10 years old, and it looks 
now like she is going to follow in her 
grandma’s steps, only with a better edu- 
cation. 

"I have a lot of William W. Delaney 
song books (he was at 117 Park Row, 
N.Y.C.). Have No. 1 to 89 (No. 14 is 
missing, as it was out of print when Mr. 
Delaney said he was going to close up 
shop.) That was in 1922, I think. Maybe 
they would be of some use to our friend, 
Dan McNamara (public relations director 
of AS OAF), when he wants to find some 
old .songs. 

"I've sold our little house on Beech 
Street and expect to move into a garden 
apartment, first floor. Doctor's orders: 
Can’t climb stairs any more, so must 
start to get rid of a lot of things as 
we are taking a small apartment, 
rooms. Sincerely yours, Dolly Morse." 

In my reply, I told Dolly that I 
should like very much to have that 
set of song books, which “Willie Wild- 
wave" Delaney issued at four month 
intervals from about 1891 through 
1921, if she had not already arranged 
to give them to our friend', Dan. On 
December 30, she wrote : 

(Continued on next page) 
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l 'l haven’t said a word to Dan M. 
about Delaney Song' Books, so they are 
on the way to Jim Walsh, and do hope 
they arrive in good condition and ha 
gets a kick out of them. Here's hoping 
3 953 will bring’ you and yours all the 
good things and thoughts you are wish- 
ing- everybody else.” 



1915 HIT. — Theodore Morse's ballad, 
"M-O-T-H-E-R, A Word That Means the 
World To Me" was a big success 58 years 
ago. It is probably one of the most parodied 
songs ever written. Gene Greene, 'The Rag- 
time King," whose photo is shown, was a 
vaudeville favorite who made many records. 

If I remember correctly, that was 
the last letter I received from Dolly, 
whose heart ailment grew progressive- 
ly worse. Less than a year later I 
received a letter from her lister, tell- 
ing me Dolly had died November 10, 
1953. After 29 years of separation 
she had gone to join Teddy. 

It pains me to report the sad fate 
of the Delaney Song Books. The pa- 
per-backed pamphlets were printed on 
the cheapest grade of paper and were 
so brittle with age they were ready 
to fall apart, but I was proud of 
having a virtually complete set that 
bad belonged to Theodore and Theo- 
dora Morse, and took good care of 
them. They remained safe for five 
or six years, packed in a cardboard 
box which I kept on a top closet shelf. 
Then one night, without my know- 
ledge, my athletic kitten, “Nipper,” 
climbed to the top shelf and 1 decided 
to make himself a sleeping place in 
chat box. Using his sharp claws, he 
had shredded about a score of the 
song books into ragged slivers before 
I discovered his villainy. I was broken- 
hearted, but didn’t punish “Nips,” 
because he had no idea he had done 
anything wrong. On another occasion 
I received from the late Rev. Harlan B. 
Kishpaugh a newspaper clipping which 
he emphasized I should return prompt- 
ly, as it was vitally important to him. I 
read it, heard the door bell, and laid 
the clipping down on a sofa while I 
went to the door. When I returned 
■“Nipper” had torn -the printed matter 


into small pieces and was swallowing 
the last bit — a feat of devilment that 
got him into the minister's bad graces ! 
However, I still have most of the 
song books put away, and should like 
to replace the ones “Nipper” destroy- 
ed. 


V. The Meuse Recordings 

When the thought of writing this 
centenary tribute to Theodore Morse 
occurred to me so forcefully that for 
a time I could think of nothing else, 
I at first intended to publish a list 
of reccrdings of his songs, from the 
beginning to the close of Iris career. 
But I soon discovered this would be 
impractical. Even using small six- 
point type for the listing would take 
all my departmental space for several 
months. 

So I finally hit upon a compromise. 
I would write a biographical sketch 
and tribute, but give details of the 
recordings of Morse songs for only 
about the first half dozen years of 
his activity — say, from 1902 to the 
time in 1908 when Edison brought out 
four-minute cylinders and Victor, Col- 



TYPICAL MORSE BALLAD. — This now 
forgotten song was published in 1913 by the 
Theodore Morse Music Co. The music was 
by Teddy Morse and the words by Mrs. 
Morse, writing under the assumed name of 
"D. A. Esrom". 

umbi a and Zonophone started issuing 
double-faced discs. Just possibly, I 
thought, I mig^t later be able to pro- 
vide a supplementary listing of his 
recorded productions from 1909 to 
1924. Meanwhile, a tabulation of ear- 
lier recordings would be useful to 
collectors who decided it would be un- 
usual and fascinating to put together 
a representative assortment of the 
songs of Theodore Morse. 

In effect, that is the system I have 
followed. Records in the accompany- 
ing list are arranged, roughly, in the 
order they were issued, beginning with 
the Edison cylinder of “In the Moon- 
light With the Girl You Love,” which 
came out in 1902. Companies are ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, with 
th ei r n am es abbr evi ated . As a rule 


Columbia comes first, with cylinders 
preceding discs. Columbia numbers of 
30000 or higher are cylinders .Com- 
paratively low ones, like 1562, are 
discs. Then come Edison two-minute 
cylinders; then Indestructible and U.S. 
Everlasting cylinders, if any; and, 
finally, Victors and Zonophones. 

I made one slight exception to the 
rule of ending at the close of 1908. 
Many single-faced Victor and some 
single-sided Columbia records were 
taken into double-faced lists, and, in 
the case of Victor especially, this 
“picking up” continued well into 1910. 
Thinking I should include those dou- 
ble-faced versions. I also listed any 
double-sided records containing Morse 
compositions that came out about the 
same time as the re-issues. 

ObViously, since Theodora Morse 
began working with her husband only 
in 1911 (with the exception of the 
1906 “Girlie, I Love You”) songs with 
her lyrics are missing from the ac- 
companying list, but those of Browne, 
Buck, Davis, Madden, Drislane, Ma- 
honey and others are well represented. 
I have not, however, thought it neces- 
sary to include names of the writers 
of the words of the songs in the ac- 
companying list. It is published in 
the hope that it will cause lovers of 
good American music to realize they 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Theodore (and Theodora) Moi’se, on 
the centenary of his birth and tfhe 
approaching 83rd anniversary of hers. 

THE END 

RECORDINGS OF 
THEODORE MORSE’S SONGS 
"In the Moonlight with the Girl You I-ove” 
( 1002 ) 

Edi. SOM William H. Thompson 

“A Little Boy In Blue” (1002) 

Col. 31701 Tenor. (Probably Harry 
Mf.cclonough. ) 

Col. 1562 J. W. Myers 
Edi. 8010 Byron G. Harlan 
Vie. 1299 Joseph Natus 

Vic. 1394 Macdonough (piano accompaniment) 



MORSE'S FRIEND. — VICTOR HERBERT, 
famous composer of light operas, was an 
intimate friend of Theodore Morse, who 
helped him found the American Society of 
Authors, Composers and Publishers. Morse 
and Herbet died within one day of each 
other. 
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Vic. 1407 Macdonough (orchestra acc. ) 

Vic. 1435 Walter B. Rogers (cornet) and 
Sousa's Band 

“Hurrah for Baffin's Bay" (1903) 

Col. 32173 Baritone (probably Myers) 

Col. 32217 Arthur Collins and Byron G. Harlan 

Col. 1491 Collins and Harlan 

Edi. S447 Collins and Harlan 

Vic. 2442 Ban W. Quinn 

Vic. 31074 Collins and Harlan 

Zon. 5598 Collins and Harlan 

“Dear Old Girt” (1903) 

Col. 322S2 Myers 

Col. 3291S Columbia QuarLet 

Col. 1573 Myers 

Edi. 3613 Macdonough 

Vic. 2643 Macdonough & Haydn Ql.j 

Vic. 4 220 Richard Jose 

Vic. 31172 Jose 

Zon. 5925 NaLUS 

"Lizard and thu Frog’’ (1902) 

Edi. 8049 Edison Military Band 

“It's the Alan Behind the Gun” (1902) 

Edi. 7802 Frank. C. Stanley 

“Up In A Cocoanut Tree" (1903) 

Col. 32284 Myers 
Col. 1574 Myers 
Edi. S564 Billy Murray 
Vic. 2453 Murray 

"Isn’t It Nice 'To Have Someone Love You?” 
(1903) 

Col. 3247S Tally 

“Woodchuck Song'' ( 1904) 

Col. 32666 Bob Roberts 
Col. 1658 Roberts 
Edi. 8617 Roberts 

Ind. 3046 Roberts (with “Henry Hudson 
Was a Bold Jack Tar”) 

Vic. 2624 Roberts 
Zon. 5795 Roberts 

“Marriage Is Sublime” (1903) 

Col. 32185 Baritone (probably Roberts) 

Col. 1420 Roberts 
Edi, S429 Collins and Harlan 
Ind. 3037 RoberLs 
Zon. 5599 Collins and Harlan 
“It's the Man In the Soldier Suit” (1903) 
Edi. 8384 William H. Thompson and 
Albert Campbell 

“Grent Big Kickapoo Chief” (1904) 

Edi. 8763 Collins 

“It Takes the Irish to Beat the Dutch” (1904) 
Col. 32355 Murray 
Col. 1647 Murray 
Vic. 2493 Murray 

Vic. 16247 Murray. Reverse: Under the 
Anheuser Bush 

“Blue Bell” (1904) 

Col. 32515 Macdonough 
Col. 1813 Henry Bun- 

Col. A323 Burr. Reverse: “I've GoL My 

Fingers Crossed, You Can't Touch Me.” 
(Harlan and Chorus of Children.) 

Edi. 8655 Harlan and Stanley 

Edi. 8736 Harlan and Stanley — “Two Rubes 

at the Vaudeville” (Daisy Bouiais sings 
refrain of “Blue Bell.”) 

Edi. 8829 Albert Benzler and James Hager 
(xylophone and bells) 

Vic. 2750 Macdonough & Haydn Qt. 

Vic. 16179 Macdonough & Haydn Qt. Reverse: 

Teasing (Murray & Haydn Qt.) 

Vic. 2791 Blue Bell Medley. Haydn Quartet 
Vic. 4142 Pryor’s Band 

Vic. 3132S Pryor’s Band 

Vic. 4326 Blue Bell — Humoresque. Sousa's 
Band 

Vic. 4309 Blue Bell Medley No. 2 
Havdn Quartet 

Vic. 31377 Blue Bell Medley No. 2, 

Haydn Quartet 
Zon. 5808 Burr 

Zon. 6127 Bohumir Kryl (cornet) 

“I’ve Got A Feeling For You” (1904) 

Col. 32540 Roberts 

Col. 1S72 Roberts 

Edi. 8661 Collins 

Edi. S841 Ossmnn Banjo Trio 

Vic. 2956 Harry Tally 

“Whv Hello. Bill, Who's Yotir Friend?” (1904) 
Col. 32542 Collins 

“Oysters And Clams” (1904) 

Col. 32541 Collins 
Col. 1871 Roberts 
Edi. 8730 Collins 
Vic. 2915 Roberts 

“Make A Fuss Over Me” (1904) 

Col. 32565 Collins 

Edi. 8833 Collins 

Edi. 8859 Ossman Banjo Trio 

Vic. 4104 Dan W. Quinn 

Zon. 6094 Roberts 

Zon. 46 Roberts 

“She Was A Good Old Soul” (1904) 

Edi. SS21 Stanley 

“Brotherhood of Man” (1904) 

Vic. 2631 Jose 

“Come Down From the Big Fig Tree” (1904) 
Edi. 8066 Collins and Harlan 

Vic. 2679 Collins and Harlan 

Vic. 2735 Arthur Pryor (trombone) and 
Sousa’s Band 

Zon. 5914 Collins and Harlan 

“A Little Boy Called ‘Taps* ” (1904) 

Col. 32566 Harlan 

Col. 1876 Harlan 

Col. 3225 Med'ey (Columbia Qt.) 

Col. A458 Meddley. Reverse: “Scots Wha' 


Hae Wi' Wallace Bled" (Burr) 

Edi. SS46 Harlan 

Vic. 4135 Harlan 

Zon. 6045 Murray 

Zon. 99 Harlan 

“Wlmt tho Brass Band Flayed” (1904) 
Col. 32614 Myers 

Col. 3030 Myers 

Vic. 4151 Murray 

Zon. 6083 Murray 

Zon. 6104 Murray 

“Goodbye, Sis” (1905) 

Col. 32686 Murray 
Col, 32690 Columbia Quartet 
Col. 3061 Murray 

Edi. S90S Macdonough 

"llaro Old Bird” (1905) 

Edi. X925 RoberLs 

“Can’t Von See My Heart Beats All for Von?" 
(1905) 

Col. 3102 Murray and Roberts 

Edi, 8942 Murray and Roberts 

Vic. 1152 Ltn Spencer and Murray 

“Longing for You" (1905) 

Col. 32719 Harlan 

Col. 3187 Harlan 

Edi. 8961 Harlan 

“Where the Southern. Roses Grow” (1905) 
Edi. 8976 Edison Male Quartet 

Vic. 4277 Macdonough and Haydn Quartet 

Vic. 16167 Macdonough and Haydn Quartet. 

Reverse: Sweetheart Days (Macdonough) 
“She Waits By the Deep Blue Sea” (1905) 
Edi. 9023 Irving Gillette 
Vic. 4341 Myers 

“Please Come and Day In My Yard” (1904) 

Col. 32761 Ada Jones 

Col. 3286 Jones 

Edi. 8778 Harlan 

Vic. 29S7 Murray 

Zon. 21 Burr 

"Keep A Little Cozy Corner In Your 
Heart for Mo” (1905) 

Col. 32798 Murray 
Col. 3261 Murray 

Col. A317 Murray. Reverse: "Ben Bolt” (Burr) 
Edi. 9080 Jones 

Edi. 9097 Medley. Edison Military Band 
Vic. 4390 Macdonough and Haydn Qt. 

Zon. 245 Murray 
Zon. 279 Hager’s Orchestra 
Zon. 5293 Zonophone Orchestra. Reverse: 
Parisian Model (Zono. Orch.) 

“My Yankee Irish Girl” (1905) 

Zon. 264 Murray 

Zon. 336 Medley March Two-Step. 

Hager’s Orchestra 

“Leader of the German Bnnd” (1905) 

Edi. 9115 Collins & Harlan 

Vic. 4555 Collins & Harlan 

Zon. 292 Roberts 

“In Tlmbuctoo” U905) 

Edi. 9127 Murray 

Zon. 291 Collins & Harlan 

“Starlight” (1905) 

Col. 32813 Harlan 

Col. 3266 Harlan 

Co), A347 Harlan. Reverse: "Moon Dear” 
(Stanley) 

Edi. 9166 Harlan 

Vic, 4523 Haydn Quartet 

Zon. 267 Myers 

“Paddlo Your Own Canoe” (1906) 

Edi. 91S4 Collins & Harlan 
Vfc. 4602 Collins & Harlan 

“Daddy’s Llttln Girl” (1906) 

Edi. 92 02 Harlan 
Vic. 4604 Harlan 
Vim X208S Harlan 

“Just A Little Rocking Chair and You” (1906) 
Britnnnic 1253 Murray. Reverse: 

After They Gather the Hay (Baritone) 
Col. 32RPO Murray 
Edi. 9222 Jones 
Vic. 31501 Murray & Haydn Qt. 

Zon. 346 Murray 

“WTien Moso With Hla Nose Leads the Band” 

Col. 32934 Collins & Harlan 

Col. 3384 Collins & Harlan 

Edi. 9260 Collins & Harlan 

Vic. 4626 Collins & Harlan 

Zon. 124 Collins & Harlan 

“Girlie, I Love You” (1906) 

Vic. 4792 Murray 

“Keep On Min Suuy Side” (1906) 

Col. 32942 Harlan 
Col. 3398 Harlan 

Col. A324 Reverse: "Message of the Violet" 
(Myers) 

Edi. 9271 Harlan 
Vic. 31507 Murray 

Vic. 35034 Murray, Reverse: "Scene in a 
Country Blacksmith Shop” (Harlan 
and Stanley) 

“Crocodile Isle” (1900) 

Vic. 4817 Murray 

“Ono Called ‘Mother’ and the Other 
'Home. Sweet Home’ ” (1906) 

Col. 32969 Harlan 
Col. 3428 Harlan 

Col. A151 Reverse: “Barnyard Serenade” 
(Spencer and Alf Holt) 

Edi. 9360 Edison Male Quartet 

“Good Old U.S.A,” (1906) 

Col. 32997 Harlan 
Col. 3463 Harlan 

Col. A 34 6 Harlan. Reverse: “Soldier’s 
Fa re w. 'll” (Columbia Qt.) 

Edi. 9350 Harlan 


Vic. 4761 Myers 

“I’ll Fold Up My Tent and I’ll Steal Away” 
(1906) 

Zon. 590 Murray 

“You Never Can Tell By the Label” 

Zon. 599 Murray 

“Ylmminy Yee, I Yumpcd My Yob for You” 
(1906) 

Zon. 625 Collins & Harlan 

“Arrah Wanna” (1907) 

Col. 33050 Collins & Harlan 
Col. 3534 ColIIn3 & Harlan 
Col. A771 Collins & Harlan. Reverse: 

"Mike’s the Boy” (Collins) 

Edi. 9447 Collins & Harlan 
Edi. 9481 "Arrah Wanna Medley." Edisoi: 
Military Band 

Edi. 9615 "Street Piano Medley.” (Includes 
•‘Arrah Wanna.”) August Moltnari, with 
talking by Murray) 

Vic. 4907 Murray and Havdn Qt. 

Vic. 4960 Collins & Harlan (S-ich) 

Vic. 16223 Murray & Haydn Qt. Reverse: 
“Since Arrah Wanna Married Barney 
Carney” (Collins & Harlan) 

Vic. 31613 Medley Two-Step. Victor Dance 
Orchestra 

Vic. 35058 Medley Two-Step. Victor Dance 
Orchestra. Reverse: Barcarolle Waltz 
Zon. 616 Collins & Harlan 
Zon. 734 Hager's Orchestra 
Zon. o206 Zonophone Orchestra. Reverse: 
Winona Two-Step 

“Tako A Little RIdo with Mo” (1907) 
Col. BC 85105 Elise Stevenson & Stanley 
Edi. 9989 Dorothy Kingsley & Edward 
Meeker 

Vic. 4994 Stevenson & Stanley 

Zon. 7023 Stevenson & Stanley (12-ineh) 

Zon. 4042 Stevenson & Stanley. Reverse: 
"Shine On, Oh Stars” (Burr) 

“Lovin' Time” (1907) 

Col. 33120 Collins & Harlan 

Ind. 626 Harlan 

Zon. 775 Collins & Harlan 

“Don't Bo So Mean” (1907) 

Col. BC 85018 Roberts 

“Nobody’s Little Girl” (1907) 

Col. BC 85123 Harlan 
Edi. 9539 Harlan 
Vic. 5147 Harlan 

“Dream On, Dear Heart” (1607) 

Col. 3699 Stanley 

Col. A481 Stanley. Reverse: “Southern Girl” 
(Columbia Qt.) 

Vic. 5323 Stanley 

“When Her Beauty Begins To Fade” (1907) 
Vic. 4968 Haydn Quartet 

“It’s Grent To Be A Soldier Man” (1907) 
Edi, 9600 Harlan 
Vic. 5161 Murray 
Zon. 739 Murray 

Zon. 5087 Murray. Reverse: “Lanky Yankee 
Boys In Blue.” 

Zon. 5295 Zonophone Orchestra. Reverse: 

“Uncle Sammy”. (Probably also made 
In single-face) 

“Since Arrah Wanna Married Barney Carney” 
(1907) 

Vic. 5148 Collins & Harlan 

Vic. 16223 Collins & Harlan. Reverse. 

"Arrah Wanna” (Murray & Haydn Qt. > 
“Take Me Whero There’s A Big Brass Band” 
(1907) 

Vic. 5216 Murray & Haydn Quartet 
“No One Knows How Much I Miss You’”' 
(1907) 

Zon. 694 Harlan 

“In Monkey Land” (1907) 

Edi. 9700 Collins & Harlan 

Edi. 9745 Medley. Edison Military Band 

Vic. 5270 Collins & Harlan 

Vic. 16517 Collins & Harlan. Reverse: “When 
We Are M-A-R-K-I-E-D” (Jones & 
Murray) 

Zon. 6397 Jones & Murray. Reverse; 

“Wouldn't You Like to Have Me for a 
Sweetheart?” 

Ind. 671 Collins & Harlan 

“Two Bluo Eyes” (1907) 

Col. 33205 Murray 
Col. 3733 Murray 

Col. A 354 Murray. Reverse: "I Can’t Find 
Another Girl Like You” (Columbia 
Minstrels) 

Edi. 9716 Werrenrath 
Ind. 626 Harkab 
Vic. 5310 Harlan 

Zon. 5362 Harlan. Reverse: “School Days” 
“Make Bcllevo” (1908) 

Col. 33210 Stevenson & Stanley 
Vic. 5308 Joi.es & Murray 

“I’ve Got A Tickling Sensation 
Round My Heart” 

Col. 33212 Roberts 

“Sho’s the. Fairest Little Flower Dear 
Old Dixie Ever Grew” (IS08) 

Col. 3785 Stanley & Burr 
Col. A414 Stanley & Burr. Reverse: “Under 
Any Old Flag At All” (Murray) 

Zon. 5414 Stanley & Burr. Reverse: “When 
Summer Tells Autumn Goodbye” 

“Two Little Baby Shoes” (1908) 

Edi. 9766 Harlan 
Vic. 5349 Harlan 

Vic. 16095 Harlan. Reverse: “Why Don't 
They Play With Me?” 

(Continued on next page) 
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“Stupid Mr. Cupid" (1008) 

Edi. 5516 Jones 
Zon. 1109 Jones 

“Lanky Yankee Boys In Blue" (1008) 

Edl. 9860 Meeker 
Vic. 5472 Murray 
Zon. 1074 Murray 

Zon. 5087 Murray. Reverse: “It’s GrcaL To 
Ee A Soldier Man." 

•■Thu Fnniily Tree" (1908) 

Ind. 700 Collins & Harlan 
Vic. 5361 Collins & Harlan 
Vic. 16221 Coil ins & Harlan. Reverse: “A 

Friend Mine Told a Fried of Mine” 
(Tally) 

“I’^o Taken Quite A Fancy To You" 

Col. A 589 Stevenson & Stanley. Reverse: 

‘■Angel’s Serenade" (Francesco Daddi) 
Edl. 9933 Jones & Murray 

Ind. SOI Jones & Murray 

Vic. 5515 Jones & Murray 

Vic. 16788 Jones & Murray. Reverse: "PuL 
On Your Slippers, You're In for the 
Ni^ht" (Jones) 

Zon. 1130 Jones & Murray 

Zon. 5106 Jones & Murray. Reverse: 

"Wouldn't You Like to Flirt With Me?" 
"I Want To Be A .Merry, Merry Widow" 
(1908) 

Ind. 707 Jones 

Vic. 5473 Jones 

Zon. 5378 Jones. Reverse: “Walling at the 
Church" 

“Wlicu You Woro A Pinafore" 

Ind. 852 Stanley & Burr 
Vic. 5508 SLanley & Macdonough 

“Down In Jungle Town" (1908) 

Col. AS 072 "Down in Jungle Town" and 

"We Won’t Go Home Till Morning, Bill" 
(Peerless Minstrels). Reverse: “Down 
in Georgia On Camp Meeting Day". 
(Collins & Harlan) 

Edl. 9941 Collins & Harlan 
Ind. 816 Collins & Harlan 
Vic, 5484 Collins & Harlan 
Vic. 16805 Collins & Harlan. Reverse: “Uncle 
Josh and the Lightning Rod Agent" 

(Cal Stewart) 

Vic. 5665 “Jungle Town" Parody. Nat M. 
Wills 

Zon. 1143 Collins & Harlan 

“Little Black Lamb" (1908) 

Col. 4327 Carroil C. Clark 

Col. AS05 Carroll C. Clark. Reverse: "As 

the Ivy Loves the Oak" (John Dunsmurc) 
Ind. 733 Jones 

Vic. ] 6040 Jones. Reverse: "If the Man in 
the Moon Were a Coon" 

“I Love You As the Roses Love the Dew" 
(1908) 

Col. A 642 Stanley & Burr. Reverse: "The 
Heart Bowed Down" (Alan Turner) 

Vic. 16078 Macdonough & Haydn Qt. Reverse: 
“Little Annie Rooney" (Haydn Qt. ) 
“Won’t You Bo My Honey?” (1908) 

Col. 3682 Jones & Murray 
Col. A4 63 Jones & Murray. Reverse: "I’m 
Wearing My Heart Away for You" 
(Burr) 

Vic. 16041 Jones & Murray. Reverse: "It’s 
the Same Old Girl" (Stanley) 

‘‘Sweetheart Town" (1908) 

Vic. 5624 Murray & Haydn Qt. 

"I’d Rather Bo A Lobster Than A Wise Guy" 
(1008) 

Ind. 728 Murray 
Vic. 16036 Murray 

“Old-Time Rag" (1908) 

Edi. 9956 Meeker 

Vic. 16011 Murray. Reverse: "Music Makes 
Me Sentimental" (Eddie Morton) 

Zon. 1183 Murray 

Zon. 5375 Murray. Reverse: "Gee, Ain’t 
It Tough to be Poor?" 

“I’ll Be There With Bells On" (1909) 

Vic. 16285 Stevenson & Stanley. Reverse: 
“Flanagan at the Vocal Teacher’s 
(Steve Porter) 

“Cupid’s Wedding Bells" (1908) 

Ind. 752 Jones & Murray 
Zon. 1047 Jones & Murray 
Zon. 5398 Jones & Murray. Reverse: "Don’t 
You Think Tt’s Time to Marry’?" 

“When the Meadow Larks Are Calling, 
Annie Laurie" (1909) 

Vic. 16301 Arthur Clough. Reverse: "Whistle 
and I’ll Wait for You" (Jones) 

“Good Old Dollar Bill" ( L909) 

Vic. 16311 Murray. Reverse: “Victor 
Minstrels No. 16" 

“Wise Old Indian" (1909) 

Vic. 16319 Murray. Reverse: “Isn’t Love A 
Grand Thing?” (Jones & Murray) 

“Keep A Little Feeling Tn Your Heart for Me" 
(1909) 

Vic. 16327 Stevenson & Stanley. Reverse: 

“My Cousin Caruso" (Murray) 


“Bluo Feather" (1909) 

Vic. 16370 Jones & Murray. Reverse: “Run, 
Brudder ’Possum Run" (Collins & 
Harlan) 

“On A Monkey Honeymoon" (1910) 
Vic. 164 26 Collins & Harlan. Reverse: "I 
Wonder Who’s Kissing Her Now?" 


Radio’s first singling- “troubadours” 
are — for the most part — forgotten to- 
day. The great voice of the Saturday 
afternoon Metropolitan Opera broad- 
casts, for instance, Milton Cross, actu- 
ally began his career as a tenor soloist 
for WJZ, then in New York City, in 
1921. 

And, if you wish, to call them trou- 
badours, pioneering pr-ima donnas 
brought grand opera to radio in 1922. 
It is very possible that Mr. Sokol con- 
ductor of the Department of “His- 
torical Records” in HOBBIES — may 
include some of the early radio record- 
ings cf opera in has collection. 

A number of favorite early radio 
performers qualify for the title of 
“troubadours.” And in subsequent is- 
sues of HOBBIES, I hope to offer a 
closer look at the 'life style of these 
lyric poets and poet musicians. 

A very warm letter an early ‘Sep- 
tember, 1972, from Mrs, Helen 
(“Smiles”) Frankel, wife tof the late 
Harry (Singin’ Sam) Frankel, in- 
cluded a transcript of a talk given by 
Mrs. Frankel at Richmond, Ind., re- 
cently. The occasion was the 50th 
anniversary of -the Richmond Women’s 
Club. 

She captioned her talk: “The Bio- 
graphy of a Troubadour.” With her 
permission I would like to quote a 
few passages so that you, too, may 
know more about the man whose voice 
was heard by thousands of ra'dtio lis- 
teners in this country from the late 
1920s through the late 1940s. 

Mrs. Frankel said Sin gin’ Sam’s 
voice was “a solace to the old and 
lonely, a pleasure to the young* and 
happy, a voice children wanted to 
hear at bedtime. 

“This is the story of a man who 
achieved world fame and recognition 
and to whom it was a constant source 
of surprise. He excelled at many 
things besides singing. His photo- 
graphy won many prizes. Numerous 
homes in his hometown of Danville, 
Ky., contain furniture he made in his 
workshop.” 

Actually, based on information sup- 
plied by Mrs. Frankel, Harry Frankel 
was bom in Hillsborough, 0., January 
27, 1888. But his earliest memories 
were of Danville, Ky., where his fam- 
ily moved when he was 3. She writes: 

“The South got into his soul and 
remained there all his life. Harry 
had happy memories, always, of his 
Old Kentucky Home. It colored his 
thinking. It framed his language and 
■his way of talking.” 

“When Harry was 9, his father 
moved the family and his men’s cloth- 
ing business to Richmond, Ind. 


(Murray) 

“Molly Leo" (1910) 

Vic. 16437 Murray & Haydn Qt. Reverse: 
"Little Miss Golden Curls" (Harlan) 
“He’s A College Boy" (1910) 

Vic. 16492 Murray & American Qt. Reverse: 
“Colevlllo Coon Cadets" (Collins) 


Harry’s early training — as with so 
many pioneer radio performers — came 
via vaudeville, bui'lesque, minstrel 
shows and singing- with silent films. 

In minstrel shows, “Sam sang his 
way around the country year after 
year, but always sang the songs every- 
one loved. These were the old tunes 
which were to become his trade-mark.” 

For example, here’s the format of 
an historical radio tape from my col- 
lection : 

Theme: “Refreshment Time.” (Es- 
tab., fade under for:) 

Sharbutt: Opening and intro. Sing- 
in’ Sam. 

Sam: Opening remarks, intro, song. 

Music: “Avalon.” Sam and Or- 
chestra. 

Sam: Commercial (Coca-Cola). 

Music: “Hawaii Sang Me To Sleep.” 
Sam and Orchestra. 

Sam: Intro, to song. 

Music: “After The Ball.” Sam 
and Orchestra. 

Sam & Del Sharbutt : Commercial 
for Coca-Cola, introducing the new 
handy 6-pack. 

Music: “Out Of The Dusk To You.” 
Sam and Orchestra. 

Theme: “Refreshment Time.” (Es- 
tab., fade under for:). 

Sam : Closing Remarks. 

Theme: Up to 'time. 

I’m sorry that I don’t have the 
date of this tape. “Smiles” Frankel 
wrote me that the theme was written 
by the president of the Company (Co- 
ca-Cola) and to her knowledge, it 
never had a title. 

I do know, however, that the “Re- 
freshment Time” programs were not 
the first Coast-to-Coast broadcasts for 
Singin* Sam. “Smiles” figures the 
Barbasol Program, over CBS from 
New York City, began either late in 
1931 or early 1932. 

This series continued on for 7 years 
“and for a long time, Sam was num- 
ber one on radio along with Amos ’n 
Andy.” 

In 1936, Singin’ Sam began a pleas- 
ant association with Coca-Cola. He 
would fly to New York every other 
week, record programs for three days, 
then return to his Richmond' farm. 

In 1945 he formed “Transcription 
Sales Company” with headquarters in 
Springfield, O., and produced more 
than 250 quarter-hour shows which 
he called ‘Reminiscin’ wtth Singin’ 
Sam.’ 

He sold has farm, “Trouper Hill” in 
Richmond and moved to Florida a 
(Continued on next page) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 




Dolly Connolly and Percy Wenrich 


PART I 

By JIM WALSH 

(Gratefully dedicated to Mrs. Helen 
Noteboom, of Richland , Mich., and 
Louis Cohn, New York City attorney. 
Without their help this article would 
still be unwritten.) 

I. A Human Interest Story 

Teachers of “creative writing" in- 
struct students that a good method 
of beginning the usual type of article 
is with a “human interest" anecdote 
that will grip the reader's interest 
and keep his senses alert to find out 
what's coming next. 

In view of this theory, perhaps 
the best way of starting to tell the 
stories of Dolly Connolly, vaudeville 
singer and recording artist, and her 
husband, Percy Wenrich, who wrote 
some of the greatest popular song 
hits this country has known, is to 
begin with a clipping that I came 
across in an old scrapbook. From the 
style of type I can tell that it origi- 
nally appeared, 50 years or more ago, 
in the Washington Post's theatrical 
section. It is undated, but must go 
back to somewhere between 1920 and 
1924. Its homey, heartwarming qual- 
ity will be more effective by contrast 
with the sorrows that later 'darkened 
the lives of Mr. and Mrs. Wenrich. 

“A Record Letter Home. Vaudeville 
audiences — always fond of good music — 
will be interested in the announcement 
that Dolly Connolly, the popular con- 
tralto, with Percy Wenrich, celebrated 
as a song writer, will come this week 
to the Belasco Theater. 

“Miss Connolly is from Chicago, where, 
early in life, the remarkable quality of 
her voice was recognized. It is a rich 
contralto and has been immortalized in 
phonograph records as well as enjoyed 
in the theatrical world. 

“Only a few years ago Miss Connolly 
conceived the happy idea of registering- 
on a record a letter to her mother, 
insisting there was a personal touch not 
obtainable in the mere writing of mes- 
sages of love to the dear ones back home. 

“The letter, beginning with ‘Dear 
Mother,’ and proceeding just as the 
daughter would talk to her mother if 
the opportunity came, concludes with 
the singing of one of her mother’s fa- 
vorite songs. And now. when mother 
feels lonely and letters do not arrive 
often enough, she gets out the priceless 
record and again enjoys her daughter's 
conversation and song. 

“Mr, Wenrich hails from Joplin. Mo. 
Wenrich is a household word out in that 
locality, where the composer's parents 
were not only prominent musicians, but 
where 'Father' Wenrich had his own 
glee club and was known as the poet 
laureate of Jasper county.'’ 

To me there is special interest in 
the fact that this clipping has been 
occupying a spot in a scrapbook for 
half a century or so, mutely waiting 


for the time to come when it would 
be quoted and do its humble part 
toward making a bit more real the 
characters of Dolly Connolly and 
Percy Wenrich. Certainly, it causes 
one to have a liking for the famous 
young woman who made that record 
in the hope of removing some of her 
mother's loneliness and longing to be 
with her daughter. 

I have compiled a list of Dolly 
Connolly's records bo be published as 
part of this article, but the disc she 
made for her mother is not included. 
I wonder if more than one copy was 
made — it probably was a Columbia 


“Personal" recording — and whether 
the one her mother treasured still 
exists. 

II. How It Came About 

I never cease to marvel at the way 
in which time takes care of the prob- 
lems that confront me when I long 
to write certain artists, but lack suf- 
ficient information to go ahead with 
the job. For years I wanted to put 
something on paper about Dolly Con- 
nolly and Percy Wenrich, and a num- 
ber of my readers asked me to tell 
their life stories, but I didn't know 
enough about the subject to undertake 



UNRECORDED VERSION. DOLLY CONNOLLY made a great hit in vaudeville during 
1914-15 with her husband's song, "When You Wore a Tulip." However, since she made 
no records that year, her version went unrecorded. 
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that project. And if I hadn't written 
-a sketch about “That Girl” Quartet, 
which appeared in HOBBIES for Jan- 
uary, 1973, I still would be handi- 
capped by insufficient knowledge. 

But I wrote that article and cas- 
ually mentioned that a Columbia rec- 
ord by the quartet had a song by 
Holly Connolly on its reverse side. 
This reference caught the eye of Mrs. 
Paul Noteboom, of Richland, Mich., 
and that lady, to whom I shall al- 
ways be indebted, wrote to me. 

The things Mrs. Noteboom told me 
in her letter were of great interest. 
She said — but perhaps the fair thing 
would be to quote what she wrote 
instead of trying to summarize it. 
So here goes for Mrs. Noteboom's 
initial letter to me: 


“January $, 1973. Dear Mr. Walsh: For 
have enjoyed your articles 
in HOBBIES although I have no musical 
training’ or ability. Perhaps it is because 
the names bring back forgotten memo- 
ries. 

“In (ho January issue of HOBBIES 
you mentioned the name of Peroy Wen- 
rich and his wife. Dolly. For many years 
1 was a close friend of Percy’s sister. 
Nell Snyder of BaLtle Creek, Mich, who 
is no longer living. At the time of her 
husband's death in 1950, she lived with 
us for a while. I never met Mr. Wenrich. 
but had talked with him on the phone. 
Nell used to travel with them when they 
were in vaudeville. She helped Dolly 
change between songs. This was before 
she married Mr. Snyder. 

‘Nell left some of her things with 
us. Later she said she did not want 
them. In going through the box I found 
some things about Mr. Wenrich. Here 
is a list: 

"Two songs, ’Missouri, My State' and 
Keep Your Eye on Lhe U.S. Waves.' 

“Two portraits of Mr. Wenrich. 

lyrics ’ and signed, of 
lhe Great Fisherman.* This was written 
for his brolher-m-law. Leon Snyder, who 
loved to fish.) 

®r, a>r an d blue paper bonnet put 
out by the Joplin, Mo., Chamber of Com- 
merce, 

t7 ‘ ■Four clippings: The Billboard, Sept. 
37, 1949. his life story; New York World 

and , S V n ' Januai ’y 25. 1950, his 
bn thday ; and two about his writing 
‘Missouri, My State.’ 

i , have nc \ Use foe these things, 

1 would be most happy to mail them to 
you. I remain, sincerely yours, Helen 
Noteboom. 


. y° u have guessed that I lost no 
time in writing to Mrs. Noteboom and 
gratefully accepting her generous of- 
fer, you have guessed right. I also 
asked her for any information she 
could give me about Dolly ConnoJly's 
last years. Even before Percy Wen- 
rich died in 1952, the late Daniel I. 
McNamara, public relations director 
of the American Society of Compo- 
sers, Authors and Publishers, had 
written me that Dolly had lost her 
mind years before and Percy had been 
obliged to have her committed to 
a mental institution. He had also told 
Mr. Winrich of my lifelong admira- 
tion of him as one of the greatest 
American popular song writers, and 
Percy had sent me a broadly smiling 
photo, in which he looked a great 
deal like the conventional depiction 
of Dickens' Mr. Pickwick. It was 
autographed, “To Ulysses Walsh, 
from a friend and admirer, Percy 
Wenrich.” (The photo is reproduced 
with this article, but the writing is 



UNTIRING HELPER, LOUIS COHN, retired 
New York city attorney, who was Dolly Con- 
nolly's guardian in her later years, has been 
of invaluable assistance to Jim Walsh in 
preparaing this article. Mr. Cohn was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1905. Shortly afterward 
he became assistant to John Vernon Bouvier, 
Jr., a trial counsel for the Travelers Insur- 
ance Company. Mr. Bouvier was grandfather 
of Mrs. Jacqueline Bouvier Kennedy, now 
Mrs. Aristotle Onassis. 


not clear against a dark background 
and may not be visible in the reprint.) 

“Do you,” I aske'd Mrs. Noteboom, 
“know what happened to her (Dolly) 
to cause her mind to fail, and just 
when she died ? Or anything else that 
would be helpful in writing an article 
. . . I remember,” I continued, “writ- 
ing an appreciative article about Mr. 
Wenrich for Variety shortly after, his 
death . . . Perhaps you will be pleased 
to know, and perhaps Mrs. Snyder 
would have been, that the articles 
you have offered to send will be 
preserved in the Library of Congress 
as part of the Jim Walsh Collection. 
If you can suggest any way in which 
I might find out more about Dolly — 
date of birth and death, parentage, 
what caused her illness, etc. — I would 
be very glad to write an article about 
her and her highly gifted husband.” 

On January 22, Mrs. Noteboom re- 
plied: 

“Dear Mr. AValsh: First I am going 1 to 
give you a brief lesson in the Dutch 
language. 'Note’ means ‘nut’, and ‘boom’ 
means a smell bush or shrub. I re (.i red 
this year from 22 Va years of teaching- 
fourth grade. 

“As lo Dolly’s mental trouble, she mis- 
trusted people and Lhought they cheated 
her in making change, and created scenes. 
So Perry kept her from shopping for a 
while. But she became so much worse 
that he reluctantly had her committed 
to some New York sanatorium. I beileve 
she was forbidden to have visitors be- 
cause they upset her, I am almost cer- 
tain that site outlived Percy, because I 
remember asking Nell, Percy’s sister, 
what would become of Dolly after Per- 
cy’s deaLh, and Nell said ASCAP would 
provide for her. but at her death the 
money would emit. 

“I was talking to a friend who also 
knew Nell, and she reminded me of what 
Nell said after taking Percy to Joplin 
for his funeral. Quote: ‘I know you will 
be shocked at what I will tell you, but 
I never had such a good time in my 
life as when I got to Joplin. The mayor 


met me and the casket and gave me 
an orchid. He made a speech about how 
Percy had come home at last and how 
proud Joplin was of their boy who made 
good. And I was royally entertained until 
I finally left for home (Battle Creek, 
where she had remarried to Dr. H. R. 

MacNary.)" 


Ila. Contents of the Package 

A day or two before Mrs. Note- 
boom’s second letter arrived, I re- 
ceived the package and was pleased 
even beyond my anticipations. There 
were two photos of Percy Wenrich, 
taken, apparently, near the end of his 
life, for his hair was white. Judging 
by the drawn expression of his face 
in both, they were made after he 
suffered a stroke. Also included was 
the manuscript of “Missouri, My 
State,” which he had written in his 
declining years, hoping that it might 
become the official Missouri state 
song. Another “find” were some hu- 
morous verses about fishing, which, 
as Mrs. Noteboom had said, were 
written to “kid” his brother-in-law. 
On reading the lyrics one must con- 
cede that Percy’s strong point was 
composing lively or lovely melodies. 
He was not an artist in the use of 
words. 

I was especially glad to receive the 
replica of a bonnet, issued by the 
Joplin Chamber of Commerce to ad- 
vertise the fact that the composer 

(Continued on page 98F) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


GIBSON MANDOLIN WANTED, any style, con- 
dition. State price. 212 981-1808. — Musician, 
Box 85, Staten Island, N.Y. 10304 ou3652 


MUSICAL ANTIQUE BOOKS 


INTERESTING stories, pictures and research 
about restored musical antiques, in 52-page book. 
$1.25 postpaid from — The Musical Museum, 
Deansboro, N.Y. d 12804 1 


MELODEONS 


WANTED: Melodeon pedals, or, information 
where I can pur-chaste them. — Florence Dahlberg, 
900 Gaskill Dr., Ames, Iowa 50010 au32l3 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Ave., 
Bloomfield. N.J. 07003 jly!2443l 


ANTIQUE PHONOGRAPH Books, Instruction 
Manuals, Catalogs for sale. Send 2 stamps for 
free list. — Allen Koenigsoerg, 250 East 45th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 s6867 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


BANJOS and Gibson Mandolins Wanted. Col- 
lector will pay cash for Gibsons in any condition. 
Also old C F Martin guitars. — Mr. Jay, Box 
65, Staten Island, New York, 10304, or call (212) - 
581-1808. ily32!5 


Please mention HOBBIES when 
replying to advertisements . 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38 ) 


of “Put On^Your Old Gray Bonnet” 
was a Joplin native. This probably 
was distributed at some time from 
1909 to 1911, when Percy's simple 
'rustic ballad” was a big" hit through- 
out the English-speaking' world. 

One item that delighted me, but 
which Mrs. Noteboom had not men- 
tioned, was a photograph of two wom- 
en seated in a horse-drawn vehicle, 
with “old Dobbin” hitched to what we 
may, for the sake of the song, call 
“the shay” (chaise). Written on the 
back were the words, “Mrs. Wenrich 
driving in Joplin.” I gazed long at the 
picture, trying to find any resem- 
blance to Dolly Connolly in the wom- 
an holding the reins, but was able to 
detect none. I also could not under- 
stand Dolly's looking so middle-aged 
at the time the picture was taken, 
which presumably was when “Put On 
Your Old Gray Bonnet” was popular. 
Nevertheless, I did not doubt that 
Dolly had posed for a photo intended 
to publicize her husband's song. 

I wrote to Mrs. Noteboom to ex- 
press my joy at having this unex- 
pected specimen of “Wenrichiana” 
and saying I surely would reproduce 
it in HOBBIES. Within a few days 
I had a card in reply saying: 


Dear Mr. Walsh: Sorry to disappoint 
you, but the lady with ‘Old Dobbin’ is 
Percy s mother— Mrs. Wenrich, Sr., who 
I understand was quite prominent in 
Joplin society. Best ever, Helen Note- 
boom. 


So that was it! It seems strange 
now I had never suspected that “Mrs 
Wenrich” was Percy's mother. 

Receiving the package stimulated 
my longing to write about Percy 
Wenrich and his wife and made me 
recall that some time ago Quentin 
Riggs had told me he had learned — 
I have forgotten how, but perhaps 
through ASCAP— that a New York 
lawyer had been Dolly's guardian 
and the administrator of her estate. 
After some searching I found the in- 
formation that the attorney was Louis 
Cohn, whose office was at 291 Broad- 
way. 

The same day the package came 
I wrote to Mr. Cohn, explaining my 
desire to write an article — this ar- 
ticle about Dolly Connolly and Percy 
Wenrich, and asking for any infor- 
mation he could give me about Dolly's 
birth and death dates, when she and 
Percy were married, the cause of her 
reported confinement in a sanator- 
ium — "anything that would help give 
the needed information for my ar- 
ticle.” "I am thoroughly familiar,” I 
said, “with Mrs. Wenrich's recording 
activities, but need to know more 
about the lady herself. I especially 
should like to know just when her 
death occurred.” 


III. Mr. Cohn's Information 
I wrote on Saturday, January 20. 



Percy Wenrich (above) composed his un- 
dying hit tuns “Put on Your Old Gray Bon- 
net/' in 1909. Dolly Connolly did not make 
a record of it. She was only 22 when it 
was published, and probably had not then 
married Wenrich. The inscription on this 
picture says: “To Ulysses Walsh, from a 
friend and admirer, Percy Wenrich/' 


On January 29, Mr. Cohn took the 
trouble to write me two pages in 
lonp;hand, explaining that he had 
closed his office after undergoing a 
serious operation, but my letter had 
been forwarded. He also revealed 
that his age was 88 and he had prac- 
ticed law 66 years before retiring. 
I was almost overcome at his having 
gone to so much trouble, when he 
was not in good health, to give me 
all the information he coul’d, and one 
sentence in his letter determined me 
to try to get the Connolly-W enrich 
article written as soon as possible 
and rush it into print. I already had 
enough articles prepared for HOB- 
BIES to go through the first half 
of 1974 but decided I would ask the 
editor to use this one sometime this 
year — preferably just after the one 
dealing with another song writer, 
Teddy Morse, who also ha^d a wife 
called Dolly, appeared. I wanted Mr. 
Cohn to be able to read it without 
having to wait until the latter part 
of next year. 

Here is what this remarkable 
gentleman of the legal profession 
wrote: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: Sorny I cannot be 
of much service to you in reply to your 
letter, which was forwarded to me. Little 
over a year ago I underwent a serious 
operation and while recuperating I came 
to the conclusion to retire, after 66 years 
of active practice. 

“Dolly’s estate was wound up several 
years ago and the file was disposed of 
with the other terminated matters. X 
can tell you it did not have any record 
of the date and place of birth, only the 
date of her death. I believe you can 
receive this information from Variety, 
the theatrical weekly, or from the Lambs, 
who are now receiving all the royalties 
collected from Percy’s songs, in accord- 
ance with the latter’s will. 

“I was the attorney for Mae, her sister, 
who lived in this hotel (Mr. Cohn lives 
in the Hotel Beacon, 75 th Street and 
Broadway, New York — J.W.), and was 


Dolly’s guardian. Mae was Mrs. Mae 
Brewick. Eventually, Mae, Dolly, and her 
other sister, whose name I don’t re- 
member. moved into the Manhattan Ho- 
tel, Broadway and 76th Street. 

“That is where I met Dolly. Mae T 
knew for years. After Mae died I be- 
came her executor and also Dolly’s 
guardian. After that I saw her regularly 
and, in my opinion, she was far from 
an insane person; she was alert and 
keen, and a stranger who never knew 
the story would never (have) suspected 
any mental disturbance. From hearsay 
X learned that something happened and 
that as a result of that they had her 
committed as insane. This was only 
hearsay, and I don’t know the persons 
involved. 

/Dolly and the surviving sister led a 
quiet life at Lhe hotel until her death 
and, as far as X know, everything seemed 
normal, and I saw her once a week. 
I cannot help you as far as her life 
and doings before I met her. 

“Hope you will be able to read what 
I have written, but this is the best an 
-Sn - year-old (I) can do. I wish you success 
in your quest and plenty of good luck r 
and if you do write as you intend to, 
would appreciate a copy of the story. 

“Very best wishes to you. Sincerely, 
Louis Cohn.” 

In the same mail I received a card 
from Mr. Cohn saying; 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: Mrs. Wenrich died 
November 30, 1065. Her date of birth is 
unavaijable. but she was 7S years old. 
You will not be able to receive the birth 
date from the people I mentioned.” 

I already knew that Variety (for 
which I served as “diskologist” and 
“musicologist,” writing about phono- 
graph and popular music history for 
some 20 years) could not supply 
Dolly Connolly's birth ;date. Her death 
apparently did not come to the at- 
tention of “The Bible of Show Biz,” 
because it published nothing concern- 
ing her passing. I have written 
ASCAP, of which Percy was a charter 
member, asking what information its 
files contain about Dolly, and if I 
learn anything from that source it 
will be included somewhere in this 
survey. Meanwhile, it is obvious that 
if she was 78 when she died at the 
end of November, 1965, she must have 
been born in 1887, or, if her birth 



DOLLY CONNOLLY wears a pensive ex- 
pression in this photo, dated 1921. 
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DRIVING "OLD DOBBIN." PERCY WENRICH'S mother, accomponied by an un- 
identified friend, and driving a horse that presumably represents the one in her son's 
classic "Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet." The photo was taken in Wenrich's home town, 
Joplin, Mo., probably as part of a parade. 


occurred in December, in 1886. Pos- 
sibly > since the Washington Post ar- 
ticle said she was a native of Chicago, 
the Cook County Clerk’s office might 
have an exact record of her birth 
date, but 1887 was so long ago that 
I don’t think it worth the trouble, 
time an’d expense to have a search 
made. 

Let’s turn now to a discussion of 
Dolly’s records. But before engaging- 
in recorded research I want to say 
that Pll get a copy of the HOBBIES 
issues that contain the Connolly- 
Wenrich survey to Mr. Cohn as fast 
as they can be sent. I hope he will 
realize that I have done my best in 
the absence of a more abundant sup- 
ply of first-hand information con- 
cerning the lively little comedienne. 

IV. Dolly Connolly’s 

Columbia Recordings 

Since Miss Connolly’s first Colum- 
bia record appeared in 1911 and her 
last in 1916, it would seem logical 
to assume she ha’d a five-year con- 
tract that was not renewed. However, 
there is this oddity about her record- 
ed work: It was concentrated in 1911- 
12, with only two records issued in 
1913, none in 1914 and 1915, and 
finally the two that came out in 1916. 
If she had a five-year contract, why 
were there no records by her for 
three years'? During her recording 
era, the Columbia catalogs said: 

"The talented wife of Percy Wen rich, 
well known all over the American con- 
tinent as the writer of some of the most 
successful of American popular songs, 
makes records exclusively for the Co- 
lumbia. Mrs. Wenrich’s art in the sing- 
ing of the cleverest rag-time hits of 
the day is altogether unequalled." 


Even a casual study of Dolly Con- 
nolly’s Columbia repertoire reveals 
that she preferred to record songs 
written by her husband. That was 
particularly true of her earlier discs. 
But, after all, why shouldn’t she 
have? Percy was one of the most 
gifted popular song writers of his 
day, and she had a natural desire 
to keep the composer’s royalties in 
the family! 

Dolly’s first Columbia record, com- 
bining two Wenrich songs, “My Hula 
Hula Love” and “The Red Rose Rag,” 
was issued in September 1911. Un- 
luckily, that month’s supplement is 
missing from my collection, but I 
imagine the record was g'iven an ef- 
fusive description and Mrs. Wenrich 
a cordial welcome as the latest Co- 
lumbia star. 

If I can’t quote the supplement 
description, I can say that there are 
more oddities associated with record- 
ings of Percy Wenrich’s songs than 
with any other “cleffer” (as Variety 
calls song writers) that I can think 
of. For instance, Ada Jones and Billy 
Murray recorded the “Hula Hula” 
sang for Victor, and when the last 
chorus was sung, Ada caroled away 
about the beautiful Hawaiian dancer 
while Billy, somewhat in the back- 
ground, sang in perfect time the 
chorus of Charles L. Johnson’s 1907 
Indian song hit, “lola.” (In the late 
193 0’s Saxie Dowell “penned*” a song- 
called “Playmates,” whose tune was 
identical with “lola,” and its pub- 
lishers were compelled to pay the 
profits to the owners of the Johnson 
song.) 

Similarly, Ada and Billy recorded 


Wenrich’s great Indian song hit, “Sil- 
ver Bell,” for Edison on an Amberol 
cylinder that afterwards was taken 
into the Blue Amberol list, and while 
Ada sang the chorus — refrain, I 
should say — Billy harmonized with a 
modified version of “Home, Sweet 
Home.” I wonder how it happened 
that two Wenrich songs were selected 
for this stunt — one by Victor and 
one by Edison — an'd who detected that 
an older song could be melodiously 
blended with them. For a long time 
the Jones-Murray “Silver BeLl” was 
the biggest selling record in the Edi- 
son catalog. The peak of its popular- 
ity had been passed, however, before 
Dolly began singing for Columbia, 
so she had no chance to record it. 
Frank Stanley and Henry Burr took 
care of the Columbia version. Victor 
m a’d e it two ways — by tb e P e e rl e s s 
Quartet and "That Girl” Quartet. 
(This is the kind of incidental infor- 
mation I like to scatter through my 
articles. Where else would you find 
out about such things?) 

The Victor arrangement of “My 
Hula Hula Love” is more interesting 
than Dolly’s Columbia, and the Edison 
cylinder by the Metropolitan Quartet 
(Edith Chapman, Mary Jordan, John 
Young and Frederick Wheeler) _ is su- 
perior musically. The description of 
the Edison version is interesting: 

■■ ‘Mv Hula Hula I-X>ve,’ an American 
ragtime idea of native Hawaiian mel- 
ody. was composed by Percy Wenrich, 
writer of 'Silver Bell' and numerous other 
pieces of similar character and popularity. 
The song was introduced =to metropoli- 
tan audiences by Toots Paka, a native 
Hawaiian dancer who has made quite 
a success in vaudeville in this country. 
The last chorus is sung in subdued tones 
with the air alternately sung and then 
played by zither and guitar." 

A few years after this Toots Paka’s 
Hawaiians were a popular recording 
group for Victor, Columbia and Edi- 
son. I believe “My Hula Hula Love” 
was the first American song hit based 
on a Hawaiian theme. It anticipated 
the musical epidemic that swept the 
country for 10 years or so after 
1914 and resulted in hundreds of 
pseudo-Hawaiian songs, as well as 
much genuine native music, being 
recorded. 

E'dward Madden, who had previ- 
ously been a lyricist for Theodore 
Morse, wrote the words of “Hula 
Love.” Madden also did the lyrics of 
“The Red Rose Rag,” which Dolly 
recorded on the reverse side of her 
first Columbia disc. The words of this 
infectious ragtime composition are 
senseless an’d no doubt were meant 
to be. The refrain is a study in 
alliteration: 

(Continued on page 98X) 


The highest reward for man’s 
toil is not what he gets for 
it but what he becomes by 
it. — John Rusk in 
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“Pick a pinky petal for your 
papa’s pride. 

Beg- a burning blossom for 
your budding bride — 

Woe me with that wonderful 
wiggle wag—” 

Dolly's Columbia record is good, 
but Billy Murray's Victor is better, 
I think. I have never heard the Edi- 
son two-minute cylinder (No. 10535) 
by the Premier Quartet. It is worth 
noting- that another Wenrieh compo- 
sition, “The Skeleton Rag" (No. 
10575), also by the Premier Quartet, 
was the last two-minute cylinder Edi- 
son issued. An unusual feature of 
the Columbia “Red Rose" is that after 
Dolly finishes singing the orchestra 
plays the entire refrain. 

The second record by the come- 
dienne whom Columbia called a con- 
tralto, but who sounds to me more 
like a mezzo-soprano, was announced 
in December, 1911. It contained two 
Wenrieh songs that can truthfully be 
described as failures. They did not 
sell well and hardly anybody remem- 
bers them now. The titles were Both 
about eyes — “Spanish Eyes" and 
“Open Your Eyes." They remind me 
that when I was a small boy I knew 
a youngster named Roy Stafford, 
who constantly sang the last two or 
three lines of another forgotten Wen- 
rich song featuring eyes — “Naughty 
Eyes." Over and over Roy would de- 
clare that “Father Adam was wise, 
but he was hypnotized by Mother 
Eve and her naughty eyes." I wonder 
where he heard the song, because his 
warbling was done years after its 
publication, and I know of only two 
records of it, both on small-selling 
brands. Zonophone coupled it on No. 
5478 with “Gee! But You Look Aw- 
fully Good to Me," both by Billy 
Murray, and Walter Van Brunt sang 
it on Indestructible cylinder No. 1079. 
It seems unlikely that Roy, whose 
family had a Columbia Graphonola, 
had heard either recorded version. 

Here is the supplement description 
of Dolly's second record: 

"Two New Wenrieh Numbers by Dolly 
Connolly. Miss Connolly, the latest vau- 
deville headliner to be introduced by 
the Columbia, undoubtedly made the one 
biggest hit of the popular section of our 
September supplement with her ‘Red Rose 
Rag' and 'My Hula Hula Love,' both new 
compositions of her husband, Mr. Percy 
Wenrieh, as are also the two songs Miss 
Connolly sings for us this month. Miss 
Connolly is a vaudeville singer who can 
really sing, whose style is inimitably 
attractive, who knows what she is sing- 
ing about and has the faculty of making 
others appreciate it. 'Spanish Ryes' is 
Percy Wenrich’s very latest song — a 
thoroughly up-to-date ragtime number 
now being sung with immense success 
by Miss Connolly throughout the East- 
ern circuit. 'Open Your Eyes' is written 
rather more in the ballad style, is most 
effectively melodious and charmingly 
sen ti men tal." 

In January, 1912, Dolly was back 
with another unsuccessful Wenrieh 


song, “I've Got Feathers On My 
Head," which the supplement writer 
most inaccurately predicted would be 
more popular than “I've Got Rings 
On My Fingers." This again proved 
-her preference for recording Percy's 
compositions. A few days ago, in- 
cidentally, I was glad to fin’d that 
I had the sheet music of Wenrich's 
smash hit of 1914, “When You Wore 
a Tulip and I Wore a Big Red Rose,” 
with Dolly's photo on the cover. It 
is surprising that Columbia did not 
have her record it, but assigned the 
job to the Columbia Stellar Quartet. 
(The Victor record was by the Amer- 
ican Quartet and the Edison by 
Walter Van Brunt and Chorus.) It 
struck me that the “Tulip" photo 
would be ideal for beautifying the 
first page of the initial installment 
of this article, and I am submitting 
it in the hope and belief that it will 
turn up on time-honored page 37. 

Quentin Riggs, to whom I am in- 
debted for the photographs of Dolly 
Connolly reproduced with this article, 
reminds me that the Columbia Stel- 
lar disc of “When You Wore a Tu- 
lip" was remade by the Peerless 
Quartet under serial No. 78811. Other 
records with serial numbers within 
a few digits of this were announced 
in the April, 1920, supplement, which 
makes it seem likely that the Peerless 
re-make was done in January or Feb- 
ruary of that year. The Stellar Quar- 
tet of course made the original in 
1914. I agree with Quentin that the 
Peerless did much the better job. 
Labels of the remade records earned 
the Peerless identification but the 
disc, No. A1685, stayed in the Co- 
lumbia catalog through. 1925 and was 
always listed under the Stellar Quar- 
tet name. 

The reverse side of “Feathers On 
My Head" was a somewhat more 
successful composition by James V. 
Monaco — “Oh, Mr. Di’eam Man, Please 
Let Me Dream Some More". The de- 
scription read: 

"Mrs. Wenrieh contributes to our list 
this month two current successes to 
which all who like the best in up-to-date 
sings will give a ready welcome. The 
fresh and buoyant style of this young- 
artist has captivated everybody who has 
heard her Columbia records so far. while 
her voice, diction and technique are 
more than adequate for an artistic ren- 
dition of the style of songs she essays. 
Tve Cot Feathers On My Head' is Mr. 
Wenrich’s latest composition and its suc- 
cess will recall that of Tve Got Rings 
On My Fingers,* though undoubtedly this 
new number will be more popular. As 
distinguished from Tve Got Rings On 
My Fingers,' this song tells a story of 
a young Irishwoman who went out to sing 
and pray for the heathen in Timbuctoo, 
but finds that she cannot get along with- 
out her ‘gossoon,’ whom she left away 
back in Ireland. There is a jingle to the 
music that will surely catch on every- 
where ‘O Mr. Dream Man’ is a quaint 
little ragtime conceit just published by 
Harry Von Tilzer and very popular at 
preesnt in high class vaudeville." 

In February, Dolly occupied both 
sides of a disc that contained Harry 
Williams and Egbert Van Alstyne's 
“Oh, That Navajo Rag," written as 
a successor to their big hit, “Navajo” 
of eight years before, and coupled 


with “Honey Man," a product of the 
genius of Joe McCarthy and A1 Pian- 
tadosi. Both songs were done for 
Victor by the American Quartet, who 
achieved some “barber shop chodds" 
that were beyond the power of one 
little woman, although Dolly's Co- 
lumbia interpretations were excellent. 
Hers was a big-selling record. Dolly 
came back in March with another 
hit, “If You Talk In Your Sleep 
Don't Mention My Name." The music 
of this number was written by Nat 
D. Ayer, who also composed the im- 
mortal “Oh, You Beautiful Doll" (an 
excellent specimen of a song with a 
beautiful melody handicapped by 
trashy words), “You're My Baby" 
(for which he borrowed part of the 
tune from “Frankie and Johnny."), 
and “If You Were the Only Girl in 
the World And I Were the Only 
Boy." Ayer soon went to England 
and remained there, starring in mu- 
sical productions. The coupling of “If 
You Talk In Your Sleep" was an 
unsuccessful Harry Von Tilzer num- 
ber, “Counterfeit Bill.” The idea of 
calling a man named Bill a “counter- 
feit" seems to have had an attraction 
for Tin Pan Alley tune smiths. In 
1923, Billy Jones recorded for Edison 
another go t-no where song, “Counter- 
feit Bill (From Louisville)," the work 
of Ray Henderson. Concerning the 
Connolly record, the supplement said: 

"With her peculiarly attractive art, 
Mrs. Wenrieh has recorded for us this 
month two hits representative of two 
of the largest New York publishers. Von 
Tilzer and Remick. In the first we have 
a genuine present-day coon song, pre- 
senting the vociferous argument of a 
dusky dame, who. although she is well 
aware that her William is spurious coin, 
declares in heart-rending accents that 
she ‘will never change her Bill.' The 
music is the most syncopated kind of 
ragtime, well adapted to the capabilities 
of this clever young artist. The Remick 
number tells a tale of a flirtatious hus- 
band, who finally learns with a shock 
that his wife is quite human enough 
to play the same game." 

This, by the way, was the first 
record by Dolly that did not have a 
Wenrieh song on either side. 

A month later, in April, a song by 
Dolly was part of another novel coup- 
ling. On the reverse side of the disc 
was a band rendition of no less an 
immortal hit than “Alexander's Rag- 
time Band" — certainly one of the 
greatest popular songs ever written. 
Its composer, of course, was Irving 
Berlin, and he also wrote the number 
that Dolly sang, “The Ragtime Mock- 
ing Bird." This coupling was destined 
to stay in the Columbia catalog 
through 1925 — longer than any other 
Dolly Connolly record — but its long 
life was the result of Prince's Band's 
rendition of “Alexander." “The Rag- 
time Mocking Bird" was one of Ber- 
lin's less successful numbers. The 
supplement said of “Alexander's Rag- 
time Band": 

"Though we recorded this extraordinary 
hit as a vocal number several months 
ago, demands for it in instrumental form 
have been so urgent that we have made 
up a splendid band record, issued here- 
with. It is unnecessary to say anything 
further about ‘Alexander’s Ragtime Band’ 
— the greatest ragtime success of the 
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century. As a band march it will be 
equally as popular as in the vocal ar- 
rangement.” 

“The Ragtime Mocking Bird” was 
described as: 

*'A new light and amusing ragtime 
number in which a girl’s desire to be 
given a mocking bird which she hears 
on the street furnishes opportunities for 
some novel and diverting effects from 
both the orchestra and the singer. This 
is a characteristic Irving Berlin selection 
and is sung with all of her customary 
art by Mrs. Wenrich.” 

In that same April supplement 
Dolly sang one of the best numbers 
Percy Wenrich ever wrote, one which 
is probably familiar to most Ameri- 
cans of this generation “Moonlight 
Bay.” (In 1916 he tried to follow up 
its success with another “moonlight” 
song, “In the Glory of the Moon- 
light,” which has a beautiful melody 
and was brilliantly sung by the Ster- 
ling Trio on a Victor record, but, like 
most follow-ups, it did not attain the 
success of the original. In 1917 Percy 
used the same theme with another 
lovely song which was called “Silver 
Bay,” but it too lacked something 
of the appeal of “Moonlight Bay.”) 

Victor issued “Moonlight Bay” by 
the American Quartet and Edison, on 
a cylinder, by the same group, using, 
of course, the Premier Quartet name. 
Pathe, which invaded the American 
market in 1914, offered a sapphire 
ball version by Jack Charman, the 
English music hall singer, and in 
1915 Edison had the Premier Quartet 
sing it for a Diamond Disc, which 
became one of the most popular rec- 
ords in the catalog and is, I believe, 
the best version ever recorded — one 
of the finest of all old-style male 
quartet records. 

Miss Connolly's Columbia rendition 
was coupled with “Honey Love,” by 
“That Girl” Quartet. Here is the de- 
scription of “Moonlight Bay”: 

“A new song by Percy Wenrich is 
more or loss of an event in the popular 
music world as is shown by the way 
in which this latest number has been 
received. The song has all the virtues 
of fluent, graceful, singable melody which 
has distinguished all of Mr. Wen rich’s 
popular compositions, and the words are 
altogether of a much higher class than 
those usually found — romantically — rem- 
iniscent and sentimental in character. 
With Mrs. Wenrich to sing the song, an 
unusually attractive record is the result.” 

That April, 1912, Columbia sup- 
plement shows how Irving Berlin had 
begun to dominate popular music 
throughout the English-s peaking 
world. Besides the numbers already 
mentioned, there was a record of 
“That Mysterious Rag” (for which 
Berlin wrote the words and Ted 
Snyder the music) by Prince's Band; 
a vocal version of another smash-hit, 
“Everybody’s Doing- It,” by the 
Columbia (Peerless) Quartet, and 
“You've Got Me Hypnotized” — not a 
big success — by Collins and Harlan. 
Oddly enough, both the quartet and 
the duet were coupled with marches 
played by Prince's Band. Columbia 
must have figured that a vocal record 
of any Berlin song was likely to sell 
so well that it didn't much matter 
what kept it company. But I wonder 


why they didn't couple Prince's per- 
formances of “Alexander's Ragtime 
Band” and “That Mysterious Rag.” 

This same feat of combining a sing- 
ing number with a band piece oc- 
curred again in May when Dolly's 
record of Albert Von Tilzer's weird 
compositon, “That Hypnotizing Man” 
— one of the “spooky” numbers that 
were popular in 1912 — was combined 
with Prince's Band's rendition of 
“The Black Diamond Rag.” The Con- 
nolly records, by the way, were blue 
label rather than black, and sold for 
75 cents instead of the standard 65 
cent price. This suggests that the 
artist was paid a royalty. 

July brought a new record by Mrs. 
Wenrich of one of her husband's 
songs — a number which is foi’gotten 
now. It was called “Ragtime Chimes,” 
and was coupled with “That Raggedy 
Rag,” by the Peerless Quartet. (An- 
other oddity is that Victor did not 
issue its record of this song by the 
Peerless until May, 1913.) The disc 
has a touch of historical importance, 
for I believe it was the first Colum- 
bia to carry the Peerless Quartet 
name. Prior to that time the group 
was called the Columbia Quartet on 
Columbia labels. The Columbia Quar- 
tet name still was used occasionally 
aftenvards, but most of the time 
“Peerless” took over. This was the 
description of “Ragtime Chimes”: 

“In looking: for new ideas for ragtime 
composition, Mr. Wenrich lias produced 
a song that: has unusual features of 
novel iv. A characteristic chimes melody 
with hell effect , cleverly fashioned in 
rag tempo with Mr. Wenrich' s customary 
skill, furnishes more than ordinary light 
entertainment. This song will be one of 
Lhe hUs of the year ” (It wasn’t!) 

Three years later Ivan Caryll used 
much the same idea 'in “Ragtime 
Temple Bells,” which was introduced 
in “Chin Chin” and recorded for Vic- 
tor by Billy Murray. 

Dolly was permitted to “wax” a 
sock-dolager of a hit in October — 
one as sure of musical immortality 
as “Alexander's Ragtime Band.” It 
was “Waiting for the Robert E. Lee.” 
Back in 1955, when Variety asked 
me to select the 10 greatest songs 
of the past 50 years, I included both 
of these. “Robert E. Lee” was cou- 
pled with “That Aeroplane Glide,” by 
the Peerless Quartet. The supplement 
description shows its writer’s pecu- 
liar fondness for the word “nervous” 
to describe popular music. It was a 
term he used over and over: 

“Among the thousands of new songs 
constantly being published there appears 
every little while one which, by reason 
of some peculiar combination of causes, 
becomes a country-wide hit over night. 
Such is the history of this new and 
extraordinary popular song, of which Mrs. 
Wenrich has made an excellent record 
this month. ‘Waiting for the Robert E. 
Lee’ is more than a popular song — it is 
genuine music. It combines a plantation 
atmosphere with the nervous ragtime 
swing and energy of the North and its 
melody is altogether irresistible. This Is. 
without doubt, one of the biggest hits of 
the year." 

Alas! Why don't we have geniuses 
who can write such songs now? 

On that same page there was a 


listing of a Wenrich song, “Buddy 
Boy,” combined with another Irving 
Berlin success, “The Ragtime Soldier 
Man,” and both sung by Arthur Col- 
lins and Byron G. Harlan. 

There were no more Dolly Connolly 
records until June, 1913, because of 
a reason that the supplement ex- 
plained. For the last time a double- 
faced coupling was issued of which 
she sang both sides — “I Miss My 
Mississippi Man,” a Wenrich song 
that flopped, and “My Raggyadore,” 
by Jean Schwartz, which also was 
not a success. I quote: 

”A new double by Mrs. Wenrich. whose 
continuous vaudeville engagements have 
kept her for some time out of the Co- 
lumbia list. Her first number is a new 
ragtime song by her husband, Percy Wen- 
rich, and written in Wenrich’s very best 
style of sentimental ragtime. The song 
is scarcely published and is already a 
tremendous seller. (Try to find a copy 
of it now! — J.W.) Opposite this is the 
novelty song, ‘My Raggyadore,' from the 
latest Winter Garden production, ‘The 
Honeymoon Express,* in the singing of 
which Fanny Brice has created a sen- 
sation. It is a clever travesty on the 
Spanish type of music, as found in ‘Car- 
men,’ several themes from which are 
adapted to its ragtime measures.” 

In August appeared the last Dolly 
Connolly record Columbia was to is- 
sue in almost three years. Could 
her vaudeville engagements have been 
so taxing that she could not spare 
time throughout 1914 and 1915 to 
make records? On one side of this 
August record Dolly sang another 
Jean Schwartz song, “The Flower 
Garden Ball.” The coupling was 
something genuinely unusual — Man- 
uel Romain (whom Columbia called 
a counter-tenor, although he wasn't) 
singing, with the help of the Peerless 
Quartet, “There's One in a Million 
Like You,” which also was composed 
by Schwartz. This is the only record 
I can recall on which the Peerless 
Quartet worked with Manuel Romain: 

“That most popular team of song writ- 
ers, Jerome (William B. Jerome) and 
Schwartz, have seldom written anything 
more attractive and more effective than 
the new song featured by Blanche Ring 
in ‘When Claudia Smiles.' It Is a clever 
conceit in light and fanciful style, treat- 
ing of an imaginary ball given by Spring- 
time, to which all the flowers are in- 
vited and dance together. It is entirely 
n song in Mrs. Wenrich’s best style and 
she makes a wonderfully effective record 
of it.” 

A sad thought has suddenly oc- 
curred to me. How long ago all this 
was ! The song winters, the artist, 
the supplement annotator, even nearly 
all the grown-ups who read the de- 
scription of the record when it first 
appeared, a year before World War I 
began, now are 'dead. Even a child 
who heard the record in 1913 at the 
age of 10 is now 70 or verging on 
it. Verily, we deal in ancient history! 

Also in that August supplement 
was a record by Albert Campbell 
and Henry Burr of another Wenrich 
smash-hit — his latest Indian song 
sensation, “Snow Deer.” 

The next Dolly Wenrich record was 
in the Columbia supplement for May, 
1916. It was another of her hus- 

(Continued on page 98FF) 
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band's genuine ballad hits, “Sweet 
Cider Time When You Were Mine," 
in the same style as “When You Were 
a Tulip." Its coupling- was “Give a 
Little Credit to Your Dad," by “Burr 
and Campbell." There was no descrip- 
tion of the record, but a new photo 
of Mrs. Wenrich was reproduced. 

And now we come to the last Co- 
lumbia record by Dolly Connolly. It 
was issued in November, 1916, and 
mated her rendition of a catchy Percy 
Wenrich song, “Way Out Yonder in 
the Golden West," with “For Dixie 
and Uncle Sam," by the Peerless 
Quartet. After that, a long and un- 
broken Connolly silence as far as 
Columbia was concerned. Why ? 

Y. Dolly's Emerson Records 

At some time late in 1915 or early 
1916, Victor H. Emerson, who had 
been Columbia's chief recording ex- 
pert since the late 1890's, decided to 
go in business for himself. Emerson 
had an idea that the average 10-inch 
record, playing less than three min- 
utes, was too long for the taste of 
most buyers, and that there would 
be a vast demand for a double-faced, 
seven-inch disc playing about two 
minutes each an'd selling for 25 or 35 
cents. 

True, Victor and Columbia had a 
stranglehold, which ended about three 
years later, on patents for making 
lateral- cut records, but Emerson got 
around that by designing a “univer- 
sal” cut, which was supposed to sound 
equally well in either lateral or ver- 
tical positions, but really didn't sound 
very well in either. This grooving- 
change didn't keep his old employer, 
Columbia, from suing him in 1918, 
but apparently without success. 

Emerson, who was rumored to have 
taken some Columbia master records 
with him when he left, at first issued 
mainly double-faced, seven-inch rec- 
ords, but also offered some single- 
faced 5 ’/ 2 -inch, presumably meant to 
compete with the same size Little 
Wonders and sell for 10 cents each. 
By 1918, however, his business had 
switched mostly to nine-inch double- 
faced, and these in turn gave way 
to 10-inch, with a smattering of 12- 
inch. 

When the recording expert began 
issuing his own Emerson discs, some 
artists who had sung for Columbia 
during his long stay there, left and 
began recording for Emerson. Man- 
uel Romain and Eddie Morton were 
among these. I would think that 
Emerson’s departure also caused Dol- 
ly Connolly to give up her Columbia 
association, except for one fact that 
seems to refute this theory— as far 
as I know, she didn’t make any Emer- 
son records until 1920 when that 
company had become well established, 
although it went into the hands of 
a receiver toward the en'd of the year. 
If Dolly, who was still starring in 


vaudeville, made any Emerson discs 
of less than 10-inch size, and earlier 
than 1920, they have not come to my 
attention. 

My Emerson lists are incomplete, 
but, so far as I know, her contri- 
butions numbered only two. If there 
were more I should be glad to learn 
of them. On one, she sang Fred 
Fisher's tear-jerker, “Daddy, You’ve 
Been a Mother to Me," coupled with 
the Sterling Trio’s rendition of “The 
Pickaninny Blues," and on the other 
a Wenrich song, “One Loving Caress," 
whose pairing was “I Fourid that I 
Can't Live Without You," sung by 
"Wee Willie" Robyn, then a singer 
of popular songs, but, at this writing, 
a cantor restricting himself to Jewish 
religious music. (“Robyn,” by the 
way, is pronounced “Roe-Byne.") He 
is now the Rev. William R. Rubin, 
of 20 West 72nd St., New York City. 
After recording those two sides, Dol- 
ly, to the best of my knowledge, did 
no more phonograph work. Edison 
recorded “One Loving Caress" by 
Gladys Rice and Marion Evelyn Cox, 
but with characteristic tardiness did 
not issue it until 1922, when it was 
coupled, on No. 50947, with “Dear 
Old-Fashioned Irish Songs,” which 
George McFadden had sung in 1917. 
(While I think of it, there will be 
no need for anyone to write to me 
saying he has Dolly Connolly records 
with Standard, United, Harmony, etc., 
labels and asking why I 'didn't men- 
tion them. They were all made from 
Columbia masters. Similarly, her Em- 
ersons probably appeared with such 
labels as Medal ion, Regal, Sympho- 
nola, Arto and Meteor, and her name 
may have been changed on some, es- 
pecially Regal, which nearly always 
gave an Emerson artist a new des- 
ignation. I have her “Honey Man" 
and Navajo Rag" with both Columbia 
and Harmony labels, and “Way Out 
Yonder in the Golden West” as a 
Standard.) 

VI. In Conclusion 

For some years more — I don’t know 
just how many — Dolly continued her 
successful career on the stage, while 
Percy was still writing songs, but 
producing fewer hits than formerly. 
Then came whatever trouble it was 
that caused her no longer to make 
public appearances, and the long twi- 
light period that ended in her death. 

I have had to give primary atten- 
tion to Dolly Connolly's recording ac- 
tivities, because of my comparative 
lack of truth worthy information con- 
cerning- the woman herself. I’m sure 
we'd all like to know how she and 
Percy Wenrich happen e’d to meet, and 
whether she was already singing in 
vaudeville or began her career after 
marrying him. And when were they 
married ? She was already Mrs. Wen- 
rich in 1911, when she was 24. It 
doesn't seem likely that she was 
married before 1909 at the earliest, 
to a man who was seven years her 
senior, but that is speculative. If any 
more information is received after 
this installment has gone to press, I 
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will include it in next month's sec- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, there is more to be said 
about Percy Wenrich as a person than 
I have been able to tell concerning 
his wife. The July installment will 
be devoted largely to the story of 
the great song writer's life, but with 
considerable discussion of recoinings 
of his songs. Until next month, then, 
here ends the present discussion of 
the careers and achievements of Dolly 
Connolly and Percy Wenrich. 

Postscript.. After this article was rushed 
to Hobbies, Mr. Cohn learned, from his 
lovely wife, that Dolly Connolly was 
born December 16, 1SSS. which means 
(hat she was a little less than 77 years 
of age when she died. He also ascertained 
that her father was Thomas Connolly 
and her mother’s maiden name was 
Elizabeth Meehan. 

COLUMBIA DOUBLE-FACED (1911-1916) 
(NOTE: — Both sides by Dolly Connolly 
unless otherwise indicated.) 

A 1028 My Hula Hula Love. Reverse: 

Red Rose Rag-. 

A106.1 Open Your Eyes. Reverse: 

Spanish Eyes. 

A10S3 I've Got Feathers On My Head. 
Reverse: Oh, Mr. Dream Man, 
Please LeL Me Dream Some More. 

A 1 102 Honey Man (My Little Lovin' 
Honey Man). Reverse: Navajo 
Rag, 

A 111 6 If You Talk In Your Sleep Don’t 
Mention My Name. Reverse: 

My Counterfeit Bill. 

A 1126 Ragtime Mocking- Bird. Reverse: 
Alexander's Ragtime Band 
(Prince’s Band). 

A112S Moonlight Bay. Reverse: Honey 
Love (“That Girl” Quartet). 

A1L10 Tho,t Hypnotizing Man. Reverse: 
Black Diamond Rag (Prince’s 
Band). 

AH 77 Ragtime Chimes. Reverse: That 
Raggedy Rag (Peerless Quartet). 

A 1197 Waiting for the Robert E, Lee. 
Reverse: That Aeroplane Glide 
(Peerless Quartet). 

A 131 2 T Miss My Mississippi Man. 
Reverse: My Rag gy ad ore. . 

A1316 Flower Garden Ball. Reverse. 
There’s One in a Million Like 
You. (Manuel Romain and 
Peerless Quartet). 

A 1.9 63 Sweet Cider Time, When You 

Were Mine. (Reverse: Give a Little 
Credit to Your Dad (Henry Burr 
and Albert Campbell). 

A 20 SI Way Out Yonder in the Golden 
West. Reverse: For Dixie and 
Uncle Sam (Peerless Quartet). 

EMERSON (1920) 

10159 Daddy, You’ve Been a Mother 

to Mo. Reverse: Pickaninny Blues 
(Sterling Trio). 

101 SO One Loving Caress. Reverse: T 

Found That I Can't Live Without 
You (William Rohvn). 

To Be Continued) 


WATCH FOR THE 
CONCLUSION OF 
THIS ARTICLE IN 
THE JUNE ISSUE 
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Dolly Connolly and Percy Wenrich 


PART 2 

By JIM WALSH 
I. Enduring Melodies 

Percy Wenrich was not only the 
husband of Dolly Connolly, singing 
comedienne, whose life story was told 
last month, he was a notable in his 
own right as one of the greatest 
popular song composers of the early 
1900's. His contributions to American 
musical history, in fact, were much 
more permanent and important than 
his wife. Incidentally, Quentin Riggs 
has reminded me that the Edison 
publication, Along Broadway, for 
June, 1921, contains a picture of Dolly 
appearing in a musical comedy, “The 
Right Time Girl.” It is not clear 
enough to reproduce.) 

Wenrich may not rank with Bee- 
thoven, Bach and Schubert, nor even 
with Verdi and Puccini, but the man 
who coaxed from a piano keyboard 
the melodies of “Rainbow,” “Silver 
Bell,” “Snow Deer,” “Put On Your 
Old Gray Bonnet,” “Moonlight Bay,” 
and “When You Wore a Tulip” left a 
history of genuine achievement. These 
songs, like those of Stephen Foster, 
virtually have become folk music, and 
are likely to be sung in secluded 
nooks of the Appalachian mountains 
long after opera lovers have discarded 
the “Recondita Armonia.” Wenrich's 
music gave easily grasped enjoyment 
to millions of hearers for whom clas- 
sical composers will never be more 
than foreign -sounding names. 

When I attended the Southwest 
Virginia White Top folk music festi- 
vals in the early 1930’s and heard 
mountaineers playing “Put On Your 
Old Gray Bonnet” with such instru- 
ments as fiddle, banjo, and guitar, I 
overheard citified observers talking 
about “how Elizabethan” the music 
was. Of course, genuine folk music 
authorities, like my friends, the late 
John Powell and Annabel Morris 
Buchanan, who founded the White 
Top festival, knew when they were 
hearing age-old melodies and when 
they were listening to passe popular 
tunes, but the faddists who were pres- 
ent didn't. 

There have been occasions, how- 
ever, when even students have been 
fooled. A good many years ago I 
read an article by a Frenchman, name 
now forgotten, who told of having 
visited the Southern mountains of the 
United States in search of folk music 
and of the thrill he felt when he 
heard two or three barefoot girls 


singing a song about “you picked me 
time.” It undoubtedly, he said, went 
back to the days of Queen Elizabeth. 
Well, it went back to the 1918 days 
■of Woodrow Wilson, and the music 
came from the improvising fingers 
of Percy Wenrich, who had no 
thought of the song being anything 
but a follow-up to the success of his 
other “rustic ballads,” like “Gray 
Bonnet,” “Kentucky Days,” “Sweet 
Cider Time” and “When You Wore 
a Tulip.” “Berry Pickin' Time” was 
not a hit, and few records were made 
of it, but I have it sung by Louis J. 
Winsch on one of Pa ; th6 origin. 


and I picked you, in berry pickin' 
II. Biographical Notes 

Pei'cy Wenrich was born in an en- 
vironment that should have influenced 
him to write not only ballads with 
a suggestion of “folksiness” but 
livelier compositions of the ragtime 
type. After he grew up he did pro- 
duce ballads and rags impartially, 
and probably the surroundings of his 
early life had an irresistible impact 
upon his music. 

Joplin, Mo., where Percy was born 
January 23, 1880, was no effete East- 
ern metropolis. It was wholly and 



ELDERLY LIKENESS. Another photo of Percy Wenrich apparently taken after he 
was confined most of the time to a wheel chair. It is inscribed to his sister and 
brother-in-law, Nell and Leon Snyder. (Photo courtesy of Mrs. Helen Noteboom) 
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Local Boy Makes Good: Shortly after "Put on your Old Gray Bonnet'' became one of 
the greatest American popular song hits, the Joplin, Mo., Chamber of Commerce 
distributed this replica of a gray bonnet with blue ribbons to advertise that Percy 
Wenrich, composer of the song, was born in Joplin. 


overwhelmingly Middle Western and 
authentically American. 

Toward the end of Wenrich's life, 
after he suffered a stroke and was 
confined to a wheel chair, he did 
some reminiscing which Rudi Blesch 
and Plarriet Janis published in their 
book, “They All Played Ragtime.” 

The enfeebled composer, who then 
had only two years to live, recalled 
that he left Joplin at the age of 21, 
He said it seemed he had always 
playe'd the piano and practiced synco- 
pation. His mother, who called herself 
“the Berry County pianist,” taught 
him. His father, Daniel K. W enrich, 
sang tenor, and was a down-the-line 
Republican who wrote campaign 
songs. The elder Wenrich was post- 
master of Joplin from the beginning 
of William McKinley's first term in 
1897 thxxmgh the administration, end- 
ing in 1909, of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Percy, his older brother and his little 
sister, who presumably was Mrs. Nell 
Snyder, were all pianists. 

Wenrich described the Joplin of his 
boyhood as “a Western gambling and 
mining town,” and said, “The North 
end of Main Street was as wide open 
as a barn door.” At the age of 17, 
after hearing Negro ragtime pianjsts 
play in joints that a boy his age 
shouldn't have known existed, Percy 
decided he could do some composing 
of his own. He wrote a two-step 
called “L'lnconnu” and paid Sol 
Bloom, a Chicago music composer, to 
print one thousand copies. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wenrich's enterprising boy then 
sold the sheet music from door to 
door. 

When Percy was 21 he enrolled in 
the Chicago Musical College operated 
by the father of Florenz Ziegfeld, 
who years later, annually produced 
the “Ziegfeld Follies.” After going 
broke and returning to Joplan, he 
soon went back to Chicago and got 
a job playing piano in a winery, but, 
he said, “I was too good for the 
place — I could read music.” He after- 
wards playe'd at Charlie Smith's 
Utopia Cafe and Bar and at Jack 
Crawford's elegant establishment on 
Wabash Avenue. In 1902 he was the 
pianist in Freddie Train's place at 
2008 Wabash, where all patrons were 
compelled to be on good behavior an'd 
no bad language was tolerated. At 
Train's he never made less than $100 
a week. During this period he prob- 
ably knew Axel Christensen, who 
managed a Chicago school for teach- 
ing ragtime piano playing. 

It was while at Train's palace of 
law and order that Wenrich wrote 
his first song with woixls. He knew 
James O'Dea, who had written the 
lyrics for the first of the great In- 
dian song hits, Neil Moret's “Hia- 
watha,” and insisted that O'Dea pro- 
duce versos that he could set to music. 
O'Dea finally handed him a “poem” 
called “Wabash Avenue After Dark,” 
in which some of the famous or no- 
torious refreshment places -of that 
part of Chicago were mentioned. Wen- 
rich wrote music for it, anti he and 
O'Dea made a hit singing it in Train's, 
although it was never published. 


After that, Wenrich said, he wrote 
“hundreds of little pieces” for the 
McKinley Music Company, whose 
headquarters was in Chicago, and was 
paid five dollars apiece. McKinley 
published mostly cheap music in- 
tended to be sold in five-anti-ten 
stores, and Percy ground 'out the sort 
of stuff the firm wanted. 

Then followed a period of working 
for the Walker Company, a Chicago 
“song shark” that advertised it would 
set music to your song lyrics at a 
cost of $10. Percy was paid $1.50 for 
each song to which he “wrote” music, 
and turned out 15 completely un- 
original tunes a day. None -of these 
“sucker songs” of course, was ever 
published by a reputable firm. 

In 1903, “the Kid from Joplin” 
wrote “Ashy Africa,” which was pub- 
lished by Buck and Carney and was 
somewhat on the order of the jungle 
songs that Theodore Morse ma/d’e fa- 
mous. As far as I can find, nobody 
recorded it. What he termed his “first 
real rag,” a composition called 
“Noodles,” came out in 1906, anti also 
went unrecorded, although by that 
time one or two of his songs, as will 
be seen later, had made their way 
onto cylinders or discs. 

The still well remembered “Smiler 
Rag,” a favorite display composition 
for such banjoists as Vess Ossman 
and Fred Van Eps, appeared in 1907. 
When the Forster Music Company, 
of Chicago, published “The Smiler,” 
it was given a sub-title, “A Joplin 
Rag.” This referred to the fact that 
Wenrich was a product of Joplin, 
Mo., but iif the prospective buyer 
took it to mean it was a number 
written by Scott Joplin, the famous 
Negro composer of ragtime, that was 
all right with Forster! 

In 1908 young Percy Wenrich went 
to New York and before that year 
was over millions of persons through- 
out the English-speaking world were 
singing and playing his Indian song 
classic, “Rainbow,” which is as sure 
of immortality as anything in popular 
music. He never went back to Chicago 
to stay and never again lived .in 
Joplin. Years later, Wenrich admitted 


he made the tune of “Rainbow” as 
much like that of its enormously suc- 
cessful forerunner, “Hiawatha,” as he 
(Continued on page 98F) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


GIBSON MANDOLIN WANTED, any style, con- 
dition. State price. 212 981-1808. — Musician, 
Box 85, Staten Island, N.Y. 10304 au3652 


MUSICAL ANTIQUE BOOKS 


INTERESTING stories, pictures and research 
about restored musical antiques, in 52-page book. 
>1.25 postpaid from — The Musical Museum, 
Deansboro, N.Y. ct 1 2804 1 


MELODEONS 


WANTED: Meloaeon pedals, or, information 
where I can purchase them. — Florence Dahlberg, 
900 Gaskill Dr.. Ames, Iowa 50010 au32l3 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison . phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 ilyl2443l 


ANTIQUE PHONOGRAPH Books, Instruction 
Manuals, Catalogs for sale. Send 2 stamps for 
free list.— Allen Koenigsberg, 250 East 45th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 s6867 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


BANJOS and Gibson Mandolins Wanted. Col- 
lector will pay cash for Gibsons in any condition. 
Also old C F Martin guitars. — Mr. Jay, Box 
65, Staten Island, New York, 10304, or call (2I2) 1 - 
9P 1-1808. f!y32l5 


EDISON " Idolio" phonograph wanted. Offer- 
er, a $650.00 if in excellent condition. — E. 
Mathewson, 141 Fourth St., Toronto' 14, Ont., 
Canada. s34G3 


MUSIC BOXES 


MUSIC BOXES, horn phonographs (talking ma* 
chines) grind organs, coin operated & game 
machines, etc. Sold & bought. Send $2, refund- 
able, for larg*e illustrated list. Phone: (212) 
389-4144. — S. Leonard, Apt. 6E, 60 E. 12 St., 
New York, N.Y. 10003 ily!28402 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

could without perpetrating an out- 
right^ “steal.” It is one of the many 
oddities . associated with Wen rich's 
compositions that there was already 
a successful song called “Rainbow,” 
which had been published and re- 
corded in England, and when the 
British record companies found it 
necessary to issue the American tune, 
they called it “Come Be My Rainbow," 
to distinguish it from the English 
number with the same shorter title. 
There had also been a successful 
English song called “Put On Your 
Old Green Bonnet" before Percy in- 
troduced a certain “old gray bonnet" 
to worldwide fame. 

III. More Biographical Data 

A good example of how hard it is 
for one doing this type of research 
to pin down the__ exact Tacts— may— be 
found T>y comparing the information 
just taken from “They Played Rag- 
time," with statements made by Jack 
Burton, who was writing a series of 
biographies of popular song winters 
in The Billboard during 1949 and '50. 
These articles were published later 
in a volume called “The Blue Book 
of Tin Pan Alley." Wenrich was the 
37th “cleffer" to be written about, 
and I have the page from The Bill- 
board that had belonged to his sister 
and perhaps originally to Percy him- 
self. It is another of the appreciated 
Wenrich items sent to me, as I men- 
tioned last month, by Mrs. Paul C. 
Noteboom, of Richland, Mich. 

Burton begins by saying Wenrich 
was born January 23, 1887, when 
the year really was 1880. He says 
that the composer’s father was the 
postmaster in Joplin, but describes 
him as a Democrat who wrote songs 
that “eulogized such Democratic stal- 
warts as Grover Cleveland and Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan.” Wenrich, how- 
ever, told of his father being an 
ardent Republican, and certainly only 
a Republican would have been post- 
master through the McKinley-Roose- 
velt presidential terms. 

The Burton biographical sketch 
says that Percy’s mother, an accom- 
plished musician, taught the boy to 
play both the organ and piano while 
he was still in his early teens, and 
that he went to Chicago when he was 
21, ostensibly to study the pipe organ 
at the Chicago Musical College. He 
was more interested, however, accord- 
ing to Burton, in composing and sell- 
ing popular songs. 

StiU following the Burton., version, 
Wenrich's first two compositions, 
“Ashy A_frica," and "Just Because 
I’m From Missouri," of which more 
will be heard later, were named by 
Frank Buck, the senior member of 
Buck & Carney. Wenrich never un- 
derstood why the adjective “Ashy” 
was applied to Africa, but the "Dark 
Continent” was one part of the world 
that fascinated Frank Buck, and he 
later won worldwide fame by his 



RAGTIME PROFESSIONALS: Two musi- 
cians who studied, taught and composed 
ragtime are shown here. Top — Percy Wen- 
rich, as he appeared about the time he 
left Joplin, Mo., to study music in Chicago. 
Bottom — Axel W. Christensen, who had a 
school of ragtime piano instruction in 
Chicago, In the 1920's, Christensen made 
a number of records, the most popular of 
which was a "piano specialty" called 'The 
Girl I Kissed on the Stairs." He also re- 
corded "Axel at the Ball Game" and other 
comic monologs in a thick Scandinavian 
accent. 

African jungle explorations that 
gained him the nickname of “Bring 
’Em Back Alive” Buck. 

Although writing songs, Percy had 
not yet turned out anything that 
ranked as a hit, so when he met 
Fred Belcher, the general manager 
of the Jerome Remick music publish- 
ing house, he talked Belcher into get- 
ting him a job as a song plugger at 
Gimbel Brothers’ music department 
in Milwaukee. While there he wrote 
— “Under a Tropical Moon, ""which met 
with some local success, but was not 
nationally popular. Wenrich then de- 
cided to go to New York and make 
connections with the leading song 
publishers. 

The going was rough at first, but 
when he wrote the music of “Rain- 
bow” to the words by Alfred Bryan, 
which begin, “While the rain was 
softly falling in a forest glade beyond 
the prairie far away,” he achieved 


one of the most resounding song 
successes of the first decade of the 
Twentieth Century. The next year, 
1909, was to bring another equally 
great hit «in which he had the help 
of Stanley Murphy. 

Murphy, a professional lyricist who, 
during his short life of 44 years, 
wrote words for the music of such 
well known composers as Henry Mar- 
shall, Harry and Albert Von Tilzer, 
Benjamin Hapgood Burt, Harry Car- 
roll, Lewis F. Muir and, of course, 
Wenrich. Murphy was bom in Dub- 
lin, Ireland, November 29, 1875, and 
died in New York City, January 10, 
1919. The one song I know for which 
he is credited with writing both 
words and music, was a 1915 hit, 
“I’m On My Way to Dublin Bay" — 
an Irish fighting man’s tribute to 
Murphy’s birthplace. 

It was Murphy who handed Wen- 
>irch, according to Burton, the words 
of a song’ that he called “Put On 
Your Old Simbonnet.” Wenrich, The 
"story goes — and, frankly, I doubt it, 
for it sounds incredible — liked the 
words and wanted to write a melody 
to go with them, but couldn't get 
access bo a piano to work out the 
tune. The man who had composed 
perhaps the bigg*est song hit of the 
day unable to get the use of a 
piano ! 

Continuing this improbable story, 
Wenrich made the rounds of the Tin 
Pan Alley music publishers, beseech- 
ing them to lend him an upright 
piano, but without success. Finallv, at 
Remick's, the publisher of “Rainbow" 
— and why didn't he try Remicks’ 
first? — he persuaded the manager to 
allow him the use of a professional 
room and a piano for just half an 
hour. At the end of that time, Percy 
wasn't satisfied with the melody he 
had contrived and pleaded for more 
time, but the hard-hearted manager 
told him to get out! 

Now really! Doesn’t it stand to 
reason that the manager, knowing 
Wenrich had composed the biggest 
hit in the Remick catalog, would 
have replied: “Sure, Percy boy! Take 
all the time you want!” But — again 
according to this highly unlikely 
story — Wenrich and the manager got 
into such a heated argument that 
Jerome H. Remick himself stopped 
and asked what the racket was about. 
He graciously permitted the composer 
of his top hit to use the instrument 
for 30 minutes more. At the end of 
the half hour, Percy had a tune that 
pleased him and handed it to Remick, 
who was about to leave for a week- 
end in Atlantic City. The publisher 
said he would take _ the manuscript _ 
with him and give his verdict Monday 
afternoon. 

When Monday came, Remick ex- 
pressed belief the number would be 
a hit. He said he’d never been able 
bo carry a tune, “But here’s a song 
even I can sing.” When he sang his 
way through the ballad, he changed 
the first line of the chorus from 
“put on your old sunbonnet" to “put 
on your old gray bonnet," saying the 
latter version sounded better — and it 
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“ 'Yes, sah.' 

does. Probably Mr. Remick didn t 
know, or care, that, across the At- 
lantic, English residents had already 
been singing that ditty about “put 
on your old green bonnet” 

As I have perhaps too abundantly 
indicated, when it conies to believing 
the story about Wenrich having dif- 
ficulty in obtaining the use of a 
piano to compose a hit. I am, like 
Percy himself, “from Missouri” and 
Pd like to be shown the proof. I also 
question the statement attributed to 
him in “They All Played Ragtime” 
that he always had to “beg” his 
publishers to accept songs of simple, 
homey sentiment, such as “Gray 
Bonnet,” “Moonlight Bay,” “When 
You Wore a Tulip,” “Sweet Clider 
Time,” and the like, because they 
always doubted that such songs 
would sell. Successful publishers like 
Jerome Remick would certainly have 
better judgment than that. 

But from this point, "Percy ~Wen r 
rich was well on his way to becoming 
one of the top Tin Pan Alley writers 
and to marrying Dolly Connolly some- 
where in the process. Burton lists 
many of Wenrich’s song hits, but 
omits some of the big ones and in- 
cludes one or two, such as “Under a 
Tropical Moon” and "If IPs Good 
Enough for Washington It’s Good 
Enough for Me,” which today are 
virtually unknown. 

Also mentioned are four stage pro- 
ductions for which Wenrich wrote 
the score — “The Crinoline Girl.” pro- 
duced in 1914; “The Right Girl” — the 
one in which Dolly Connolly appeared 
— 1921; “Castles in the Air,” 1926, 
and “Who Cares?” 1930. Songs used 
in these musicals are detailed, but 
I can’t remember ever hearing any 
of them. Seemingly, Percy lacked 
ability to write memorable melodies 
when he was composing for the 
stage. 

For musical history’s sake, it may 
be noted that “Rainbow” came along 
just too early for the publisher and 
composer to share in royalties from 
the sales of many hundreds of thou- 
sands of phonograph records. “Put 
On Your Old Gray Bonnet," however, 
being published in 1909, came under 
the royalty provisions of the new 
copyright act that went into effect 
that year. So, obviously, did every 
later Wenrich song. 

Now, having brought Percy Wen- 
rich thus far along in his successful 
song writing* career, let’s consider 
the earliest records of his composi- 
tions. 

IV. Early Wenrich Records 

From time to timeH[~Jiave given" 
you faithful HOBBIES readers ex- 
amples of the almost miraculous way 
in which my subconscious mind con- 
centrates on Favorite Pioneer Re- 
cording Artists even when I seem 
to be thinking of something else. 
Here is another specimen. 

When I began this article 1 
thought, as I had believed for years, 
that the first recording of a Percy 
Wenrich tune was Arthur Collins’ 


rendition of a so-called coon song, 
“What’s the Matter With the Mad]? 
on Edison two-minute cylinder No. 
9015, issued in June, 1905. The sec- 
ond, I thought, was Bob Roberts’ 
rendition of “Just Because Pm From 
Missouri,” No. 9088, in the following 
September. 

Then, on the morning of February 
24, 1973, after I had worked my 
way through the first five triple- 
spaced pages of this installment, I 
was at the Drum and Fife Restau- 
rant in Vinton, Va., reading my mail. 
And, without advance warning, my 
subconscious personality spoke up. 

“Hey, listen!” it said, out of no- 
where. “Didn’t Percy Wenrich write 
a song called ‘Down In Blossom 
Row’ and didn’t the Edison cylinder 
of it come out before ‘What’s the 
Matter With the Mail’?” 

Taken aback, I couldn’t reply. But 
I borrower Lena Ryman’s, the wait- 
-Y'essLbitlLpmnt pen, picked up a pa- 
per napkin and wrote Do wn U vr Btos^ 
som Row” on it, then stuffed it into 
my pocket as a reminder to look up 
that waltz song when I returned home. 

Upon investigation I found that 
the Edison cylinder of “Down in 
Blossom Row,” sung by Byron G. 
Harlan and “a chorus of children,” 
came out in the same month, June, 
1905, as “What’s the Matter With 
the Mail?” but its number, 9004, 
was slightly lower, so that seemed 
to give it top ranking as the first 
Wenrich song to be recorded. I laid 
a note of that fact beside my type- 
writer, to be incorporated into my 
next writing. 

But late that afternoon my sub- 
conscious again made itself heard. 
“Chum,” it said, “you’ve checked 
Victor, Columbia and Edison catalogs 
for records of Percy’s early songs, 
but you’ve forgotten Zon-o-phone. 
Better see what they did!” 

Groaning-ly, I got up, consulted the 
1905 Zono catalogs and supplements 
— and 'discovered that Collins also 
recorded “What’s the Matter With 
the Mail 1 ?” on single-faced, 10-inch 
Zon-o-phone record No. 147 — and it 
came out in May, 1905, one month 
before the Edison cylinder of “Down 
in Blossom Row” was made available. 

So I had been right, it now ap- 
pears, about the “mail” song being 
the earliest Wenrich composition to 
be impressed upon a disc or cylinder, 
but had been wrong in thinking the 
Edison was first. As far as I can 
tell now, that Zono “platter” led the 
procession. The supplement descrip- 
tion said briefly: 

— ’-iPoor^Mx-. Yae: is witjiout ji cent and 
is waiting: for Ibiza's salary~~day. TmT UTzar 
is late in sending: him money.’' 

A month later, discussing its cyl- 
inder version, Edison said : 

"A coon song by Percy Wenrich 
(music) and Fred J. Hamill (words.) 

. . . Long: after Liza’s salary day, Mr. 
William Jackson Tagg is anxiously wait- 
ing the mail that should bring him part 
of her salary- Bill spies the postman 
coming. Stocks are now up with Bill. 

'■ ‘Are you Mr. William Jackson Tagg?’ 

“ 'Well, Mr. Tagg, will you kindly de- 


liver this letter to the family on the 
lop floor?' ” 

Collins also recorded the budding- 
writer’s “coon” ditty on Columbia 
cylinder No. 32745, which came out 
in July, a month later than the Edi- 
son, but was not issued on a disc. 
You perhaps have observed that 
Zonophone and Edison disagreed on 
whether the “hero’s” last name should 
be spelled ’’Tag” or “Tagg.” Colum- 
bia evaded the issue. It described 
its record as: 

“An amusing revery of a colored in- 
dividual who has been patiently awaiting 
the postman. As the latter approaches, 
you hear his familiar whistle, then fol- 
lows a dialog on the order of that con- 
tained in Collins' famous ‘Any Rags’ ...” 

Apparently, “Old Joe, the Pirate,” 
as his fellow recording artists used 
to call ColLins because he was. tall, 
heavy and swarthy, couldn’t talk 
Victor into recording the song. I 
have never heard any of the versions, 
but should like to. Arthur Collins 
never ~m ad<^a“p oori ob of the-difficult - 
art of singing a “coon song” and I 
am sure he was good in this. 

Getting back to “Down in Blossom 
Row,” which only Edison seems to 
have recorded, The New Phonogram 
describes it as: 

“A new descriptive summer song, the 
music of which was written by Percy 
Wenrich and the words by F. J. Hamill. 

It is written in waltz time and its pub- 
lishers predict, for it wide popularity in 
the coming season. The song introduces 
a chorus of boys and girls, giving a fine 
coloring to as preLty and catchy a little 
song as has been turned out in recent 
years." 

Just who was Fred J. Hamill? 
He soon passed entirely out of the 
Wenrich picture. 

Edison thought highly enough of 
“Down in Blossom Row” to have 
Albert Benzler make a xylophone re- 
cording of it (No. 9044), which was 
issued in July. The medley also in- 
cluded “Susan Van Doozen” and “On 
a Summer Night,” but “Blossom 
Row” was the featured number. My 
eagle eye detected the fact that Percy 
Wenrich was the only popular song 
writer with two of his numbers in 
the Edison supplement for June, 
1905. Since only 25 cylinders were 
issued each month, scoring two out of 
25 was something of a distinction. 
Better known men, such as Charles 
K. Harris, Theodore Morse, Harry 
Armstrong and Egbert Van Alstyne, 
had to be satisfied with one each. 

The next record of a Wenrich song 
that I have been able to find was 
Bob Roberts’ Edison cylinder of 
“Just Because I’m From Missouri,” 
which came out in September, on 
- Edison cylinder 9.08.8. __Th_e_ supply 
ment said: 

“A new coon song descriptive of a 
colored gentleman's woes jusc because 
he was born in Missouri. It is rendered 
in Mr. Roberts’ inimitable style, with 
the same clear articulation that has been 
so much admired. Percy Wenrich wrote 
fhe words and music of this song." 

I was amused at the review of 
Percy’s “Missouri” song .in the Eng- 
(Continued on page 98X) 
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Hsh record collectors* publication, The 
Talking Machine News, for October, 
1905: 

“In 'Just Because I’m from Missouri’ 
Bob Roberts sets forth the woes of a 
native of that State, and the record is 
a s'uod one, but perhaps some of our 
American friends will enlighten us as 
to exactly what stigma it is which at- 
taches to natives of Missouri, and why.” 

Earlier, the T.M.N. had dismissed 
Collins' "What's the Matter With the 
Mail?” as "a very fair coon song 
with orchestra accompaniment.” 

In September the English periodi- 
cal said: 

"Quite a novelty is the waltz song, 
‘hown in Blossom Row/ for a chorus 
of boys and girls is effectivley intro- 
duced.” 

Who, I wonder, were those "boys 
and girls” singing with Byron G. 
Harlan, and are any still alive? At 
about the same time that he recorded 
"Down in Blossom Row,” Harlan 
made, for most of the prominent 
companies, records of Joe Maxwell's 
song, "I've Got My Fingers Crossed 
(You Can’t Touch Me)" in which he 
was assisted by a similar group. 
Maxwell, himself a tenor singer, 
made Edison cylinders for a year or 
so beginning in May, 1910. 

Another thing I wonder is whether 
Arthur Collins, Byron G. Harlan and 
Bob Roberts (Bob was about Wen- 
rich's age) had met or knew anything 
concerning the young song writer 
whose composition they had begun 
to introduce on records. Collins, es- 
pecially, must have formed a high 
I opinion of "What's the Matter With 
I the Mai) ?” to have "adopted” it and 
• recorded it for three companies we 
know of, and possibly to have sung 
it also for Leeds and some of the 
other minor brands. 

V. That “Old Gray Bonnet” 

Manifestly, it will be impossible 
to discuss, in a survey of this lim- 
ited scope, all the hundreds or thou- 
sands, of musical compositions Percy 
Wenrich produced in his career of 
virtually a half century. It is out 
of the question even to mention all 
his songs that found their way onto 
records, or even every version of the 
more popular ones. In some instances, 
as in Collins' monopoly of the not 
particularly popular "What's the 
Matter With the Mail?” the various 
companies used identical artists to 
record the same number. 

There are some intriguing and, 
sometimes, amusing facts to be 
brought out, however, about the dif- 
ferent recorded editions of the Wen- 
rich repertoire. For instance, when 
Columbia issued "Put On Your Old 
Gray Bonnet,” sung* by Arthur 
Clough, on double-faced disc No. 778, 
the recording' officials must have 
been as confident that the song would 
be a hit as Jerome H. Remick ha'd 
been. Columbia showed its confidence 
in the "Bonnet's” selling qualities by 


combining it, not with another new 
composition, but with “The Moon 
Has His Eyes On You,” a duet by 
Corinne Morgan and Frank C. Stan- 
ley that had been in the catalog for 
several years. Possibly the idea was 
to put a non-royalty old song on 
the back of a new one for which a 
royalty must be paid. 

Not a great while after the "Bon- 
net” song, which may perhaps be 
Wenrich's most durable hit, swept 
the country, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of his "home town” of Joplin, 
decided it was proud of its local boy 
who had "made good.” For commu- 
nity advertising purposes it distrib- 
uted a replica of an "old gray bonnet, 
with the blue ribbons on it,” such as 
is mentioned in Stanley Murphy's 
words, and like the one reproduced 
in an accompanying photograph. 

But here is something ironical. Al- 
though Victor had begun years ear- 
lier to list the names of song winters 
on the labels of its discs, for some 
reason there was no mention of 
Wenrich (or Murphy) on the label 
of Victor No. 16377, coupling "Gray 
Bonnet,” sung by the Haydn Quar- 
tet, with a relatively obscure ballad, 
"It's Hard to Kiss Your Sweetheart 
When the Last Kiss Means Good- 
bye,” by Walter Van Brunt, whose 
brilliant recording career was just 
getting under way. Here is the de- 
scription of the coupling in the De- 
cember, 1909, Victor supplement: 

“Unusual value will be found in this 
attractive double, consisting - oC the new 
Remick hit, ‘The Old Gray Bonnet,’ a 
sort of Darby and .loan ballad with a 
swinging march refrain, clearly given 
by the mmrtet; and a sentimental ballad 
written by those popular writers, Roden 
and Mills, and sung by Mr. Van Brunt, 
whose sweet tenor and remarkably clear 
diction arc winning 1 him friends very 
rapidly,” 

What Mr. Roden's first name was, 

I don't know, but "Mills” was Fred- 
erick Allen (Kerry) Mills, composer 
of "Red Wing,” "At a Georgia Camp 
Meeting,” “Kerry Mills’ Barn Dance” 
and other one-time popular favorites. 
(Since writing the foregoing, my 
subconscious has told me that Mills' 
lyric writer was Robert F. Ro’den.) 
At any rate, Roden and Mills got 
their names into this supplement 
write-up, and so did the Remick mu- 
sic publishing firm, but Murphy and 
Wenrich, the men who originated the 
"Old Gray Bonnet,” were left out. 
Neither did their names appear as 
writer and composer in the complete 
Victor catalogs issued once or twice 
a year and, apparently, as I have 
said, label credit was never given. 

I have copies of "Put On Your Old 
Gray Bonnet” with the type of label 
Victor used both before and after 
1914, and on neither are Murphy and 
Wenrich mentioned. It seems strange 
treatment. 

Edison issued a four-minute Am- 
berol cylinder of the great hit, but 
not a two -minute Standard. The is- 
sue was rather belated, since the 
record was not announced until 
March, 1910. It was sung by Fred- 
eric II. Potter, a tenor, who also 


made some Zon-o-phone records, and 
a chorus. As a rule, so popular a 
record as this would have been taken 
into the Blue Amberol catalog, when 
the "unbreakable” cylinders were in- 
troduced late in 1912, but Edison de- 
cided to have the song re-recoi J ded 
by Joseph A. Phillips, a baritone 
who, like Steve Porter, was a native 
of Buffalo, N.Y. (Buffalo is a city 
that has special significance for me 
nowadays because of being the abid- 
ing place of my fellow old records 
enthusiast, and ^brother by adop- 
tion,” Merritt F. Malvern.) Helen 
Clark assisted Phillips in the refrain, 
but wasn't given credit. Later, when 
Edison found a persisitent demand 
for "The Old Gray Bonnet” in disc 
form, Miss Clark and Mr. Phillips 
were engaged to record it. Readers 
of last' year’s article about Joe 
Phillips probably will recall that one 
of the Blue Amberols of his "Gray 
Bonnet” rendition was lost at sea, 
but turned up in good playing con- 
dition in a lobster net, after bounc- 
ing around for months on the bottom 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 

There have been innumerable hill- 
billy recordings of the song, includ- 
ing a 1929 Columbia by a gentleman 
called James Johnson, who sings a 
woeful ballad, "Papa, Please Buy Me 
an Air Ship,” for its coupling, 

VI. Those Indian Songs 

Beginning in 1901 with "Hiawa- 
tha,” at first an instrumental piece 
to which words were later added, the 
American popular song scene for the 
first ten years of this century was 
deluged with ditties about the Amer- 
ican Indian, many of which proved to 
have permanent appeal and are still 
frequently sung. It has already been 
said that when Percy Wenrich com- 
posed "Rainbow” he used "Hiawatha” 
as his model. The composer of "Hia- 
watha,” Charles N. Daniels, who 
wrote under the pseudonym of "Neil 
Moret,” said he conceived the melody 
of his hit song by listening to the 
clicking of the rails as he was riding 
on a train in the Far West to a 
town called Hiawatha, but some crit- 
ics have contended that the Moret 
melody lias a resemblance to Siebel’s 
“Flower Song” in "Fautft.” Whatever 
the truth of that is, by 1904, with 
James O'Dea's words added, "Hia- 
watha” had become so popular as to 
be a national nuisance, and Len Spen- 
cer and Parke Hunter satirized it in 
thelir Victor record of "An Auction 
Sale of a Music Store.” Every time 
an instrument is offered for sale, 
"Will -yam” plays a tune upon if and 
the tune invariably is "Hiawatha.” 
This leads to a riot at the end of the 
record. 

"Hiawatha” was followed by innu- 
merable others, among them die well 
remembered “Anona,” “Tammany,” 
"Silver Heels” (also by Moret) and 
“Red Wing,” the big hit of late 1907. 
(By this time the country was also 
being swamped by cowboy songs, the 
great pioneer of which was "Chey- 
enne,” in 1906. They were almost as 
popular as the Indian tunes.) And 
then came Alfred Bryan, one of the 
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most prolific of all writers of popular 
song lyrics, and Wen rich, with their 
“Rainbow.” For the record, Bryan 
was born in Brantford, Ontario, Can- 
ada, September 15, 1871, and died in 
Gladstone, N.J., April 1, 1958. 

The Victor supplement for Decem- 
ber, 1908, listed four single-faced 
discs of songs that were so popular 
the records had been specially pressed' 
a n <1 rushed to dealers in October. 
They were: 5570, “Take Me Out to 
the Ball Game,” by the Haydn Quar- 
tet; 5571, “Rainbow,” Billy Murray 
and the Haydn Quartet; 5573, “You'll 
Have to Sing an Irish Song,” Ada 
Jones (she used this number in her 
recital appearances until her death 
in 1922), and 5592, “Taffy,” by 
Jones, Murray and the Quartet. The 
supplement said: 

“These four records were put out as 
a special addition to the October list, 
luu were not issued in time to be in- 
cluded in the primed supplement. Al- 
though all four have had large sales, 
at the present counting ‘Rainbow’ is 
in the lead with ‘Taffy’ a close second.” 

“Taffy” today, however, is forgot- 
ten, while “Take Me Out to bhe Ball 
Game,” of which bhe quartet record 
was rather poor, ranks as the un- 
official “national anthem” of base- 
ball. 

“Rainbow" not only sold big when 
first issued, it continued to be in so 
much demand that in 1913 Victor 
coupled it with the equally popular 
“Red Wing,” by S. H. Dudley, Harry 
Macdonough and the Haydn Quartet, 
which had been issued, as single- 
faced 5368, in March 1908, and proved 
to be that year's biggest seller. The 
double-faced record was No. 17233, 
and “Red Wing” and “Rainbow” prob- 
ably were among the most popular 
Victors ever made during the acoustic 
recording era. Apparently, the origin- 
al working masters became damaged 
from constant use, for in 1925, bath 
sides were remade by the Shannon 
Four and coupled under that same 
number. This was at the tag-end of 
the acoustic period. A year later 
they were re-done electrically by the 
Shannon group and numbered 20173. 
As far as I know, “Rainbow” was 
the only Billy Murray record ever 
to be remade by someone else. 

Not much was lost, however, when 
the Murray-Haydn “Rainbow” was 
done over. Despite its popularity, this 
version of the Wenrich song is one 
of the worst records Billy Murray 
ever made. He was not in the habit of 
making bad ones, but something about 
the recording makes his voice seem 
insufferably nasal unless the speed 
is run far back, and the tempo sounds 
wrong all the way through. It ac- 
tually appeal's as though the artists 
are ridiculing the tuneful number, 
especailly at the end when they speed 
up the final chorus unmercifully. 
Despite bhe bad rendition and re- 
cording, however, this must have been 
one of “The Denver Nightingale's” 
nrcst popular records. 

The Edison two-minute cylinder of 
“Rainbow,” No. 10049, was announced 
in January, 1909. It was sung by Ada 
Jones and Billy Murray, who did a 
better job than Billy and the quartet. 


Oddly, the box in which the cylinder 
was packed described the artists as 
“contralto and baritone.” Ada did 
sound like a contralto on Edison cyl- 
inders, but Columbia called her a 
soprano; Victor skirted the question 
by terming her a cemedienne, and the 
Edison disc catalogs gave no descrip- 
tion of her voice. Billy Murray, how- 
ever, certainly was not a baritone. 
The New Phonogram said of the 
“Rainbow” cylinder : 

“This composition is sweeping- the 
country from coast to coast and is des- 
tined to be as popular as ‘Hiawatha,’ 
which it resembles, being- sung in Indian 
style and much the same tempo. It is 
a bright and (bashing two-step and a 
fascinating ballad. It is sung by Miss 
Jones and Mr. Mu nay in the conver- 
sational style.” 

In February, “Rainbow” was play- 
ed on No. 10066 as an intermezzo 
by the New York Military Band. The 
supplement mentioned the popularity 
of the Jones- Murray rendition, but 
said that the melody “is such an 
attractive composition that it will 
bear repetition as a band number. 
‘Rainbow’ is similar in style to the 
famous ‘Hiawatha/ an!:i its popularity 
ought to be none the less enduring.” 

The first four- minute Amberol cyl- 
inders had been brought out in Octo- 
ber, 1908, but E dis on patron s who 
wanted a longer version of “Rain- 
bow” had to wait until June, 1911, 
when it was sung again by Ada and 
Billy. The longer record, in effect, 
was a combination of singing and bhe 
band effects that had been featured 
in the intermezzo. The Amberol be- 
came Blue .Amberol No. 1884 in July, 
1913. Continued demand from Dia- 
mond Disc users caused Edison to 
have the Jones-Murray combination 
record “Rainbow” agaJin in 1919, but 
the disc, No. 50746, was not issued 
under October, 1921. It was coupled 
with Miss Jones' “Put On Your Slip- 
pers, You're In for the Night,” a 
comic success of 10 years earlier. The 
supplement said : 

“Requests have come to us for a Re- 
Creation of ‘Rainbow’ from many parts 
of the country. Everybody will be glad 
to hear the lwo good old standbys, Ada 
Jones and Billy Murray, in this one-time 
favorite number with the public.” 

The same day that they recorded 
‘ ‘ Rainbow” in disc form , Ada and 
Billy also sang “Snow Deer,” Wen- 
rich's fourth Indian song. It is ob- 
vious to an attentive listener that 
Billy had a cold when the two Indian 
songs were waxed. “Snow Deer,” 
which had originally come out in 1913, 
was coupled (on No. 50516) with 
perhaps the most successful of all 
Wenrich's Indian song hits, “Silver 
Bell,” but the singers were Gladys 
Rice and Vernon Dalhart, who had 
recorded their version in 1918. The 
coupling was issu-ed in 1919, and be- 
came one of the 300 best selling Edi- 
son discs. I have a peculiarly per- 
sonal interest in Record No. 50516, 
because, a good many years after it 
was issued, it was the first Edison 
record I ever bought. I didn't yet 
have an Edison instrument on which 
to play it, but, boy-like, I wanted 
to be able to say I owned at least 
one Diamond Disc. 


The Columbia record of “Rainbow,” 
was issued, on No. A600, in December, 
1908, as a duet by Frank C. Stanley 
and Henry Butt, w7th Burr's rendi- 
tion cf “Honor Bright, I Loves Yer 
Right, Old Pal” as its companion. 
In January, 1909, it was announced 
in bhe Columbia supplement as an In- 
destructible cylinder, No. 960, with 
the comment: 

“The extraordinary popularity of our 
Double-Disc record of this beautiful num- 
ber has led to our issuing it in Inde- 
structible cylinder form by the same 
singers. ‘Rainbow’ has fairly capLured 
the country — the greatest success since 
■Red Wing,’ and generally conceded to 
be in every way superior to the latter.” 

That closing statement probably did 
did not please Messrs. Thurland Chat- 
taway and “Kerry” Mills, author and 
composer of “Red Wing,” if it came 
to their attention. “Red Wing,” also 
by Stanley and Burr, had been issued 
in single - faced form as Columbia 
record No. 3681, in September, 1907, 
but was soon afterwards coupled on 
No. A468 with “The Virginia Song,” 
by J. W. Myers. It stayed in the 
catalog thi'ough 1926, after the elec- 
tric recording era had begun. 

But here are a couple of the many 
oddities I have discovered in study- 
ing bhe recordings of Wenrich's songs. 
Although “Red Wing” was listed in 
the catalog as sung by Stanley and 
Burr during all the years in which it 
was available, it was re-made in 1917 
by Burr and Andrea Sarito, calling 
himself Edgar Stoddard. Names of 
the artists were changed on the labels 
of discs pressed after the new ver- 
sions were recorded, but no catalog 
mention was ever made of the alter- 
ation. 

"Rainbow” underwent the same 
treatment. Probably because of dam- 
aged working masters, Stanley and 
Burr's 1908 version was remade early 
in 1913 by Sarto — this time using his 
real name — and Burr. Their names 
appeared on records of “Rainbow' 7 un- 
til it was out out in September, 1919, 
but no indication ever was given in 
the catalog that Stanley and Burr had 
been succeeded by Sarto and Burr. 

I have copies of both the original 
Stanley and Burr and bhe later Sarto 
and Burr pressings of “Rainbow.” 
On bhe former, Wenrich's name is 
misspelled, in capital letters as Wend - 
rick , but on the latter the spelling is 
correct. This is a peculiar thing about 
the early black and gold Columbia 
'disc labels; The composer's name was 
printed, in large capitals, immediately 
beneath the title of the song, but bhe 
name of the artist was given in small 
type near the bottom. This must have 
been poor policy, for bhe average buy- 
er of a record was certainly more 
interested in who sang or played it 
than he was in who wrote the words 
and music. 

After the Jones-Murray Amberol 
cylinder No. 576 of “Silver Bell” had 
made a phenomenal success, Edison 
issued a Standard two-minute version, 
No. 10492, in May, 1911. The sup- 
plement description is long, but in- 
teresting, and worth quoting: 

“The popularity of this bewitchingrly 
tuneful Indian iove song: is unprecedented 

(Continued on page 98EE) 
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among- selections of its kind. Today, six 
months after its appearance, it is in 
greater demand than any record in the 
Amberol catalog. It is here sung by the 
same artists and with exactly the same 
arrangement as on the Amberol, the only 
difference between the two records being' 
that the Amberol presents the entire 
song, while the Standard is necessarily 
restricted to one verse and two choruses 
— a difference in amount of entertain- 
ment that is an unanswerable argument 
for the Amberol record. The same pretty 
\ iolin and bell effect and the same novel 
smgmg of the refrain are here given as 
on the Amberol/' 

Wenrich's third Indian song, “Gold- 
en Deer,” which came between “Silver 
Bell” and “Snow Deer,” was not a 
great success. Off-hand, I believe Ed- 
ison was the only company that re- 
corded it. In June, 1912, it was issued, 
sung by the Metropolitan Quartet, 
on Amberol cylinder No. 1027, with 

words— by- Harry- Williams, who- had - 

written the lyrics of many of Eg- 
bert Van Alstyne's big hits. The New 
Phonogram said: 

“Percy Wenrich won undying fame with 
his great 'Silver Bell/ which has never 
lost its hold upon the public. This new 
Indian love of his is similar in style to 
his earlier triumph, and is easily its 
equal in popular favor." 

Despite that closing statement, 
“Golden Deer” did not win the favor 
of the public as “Rainbow” and “Sil- 
ver Bell” had done, and as “Snow 
Deer” was to do a year later, and 
did not sell well enough to be taken 
into the Blue Amberol catalog. 

VII. “Missouri, My State” 

Probably I should not have under- 
taken to confine a survey of Percy 
Wenrich’s compositions to one-half of 
this two-part seines. Space limitations 
make a comprehensive study ou:t of 
the question. I now must hasten to 
the closing portion of Won rich's life. 

Before briefly considering the com- 
poser's elderly years, however, I must 
pause long enough to say that I con- 
sider “Moonlight Bay” one of the 
most beautiful of his songs, and be- 
lieve the Edison disc of it made by 
the Premier Quartet in 1915, three 
years after the song was published, 
is perhaps the finest of all old-style 
quartet recordings. In 1917 Percy 
tried the same theme with “ Siver 
Bay” — the title seems a combination 
of “Silver Bell” and “Moonlight Bay” ! 

— but although a pretty number it 
somehow lacked the appeal of its fore- 
runner. 

A few words need to be said, too, 
abou t Wen rich's “rustic ballads” which 

—got. off to. thatsmashingly .successful 

start with “Put On Your Old Gray 
Bonnet.” In 1912 he composed “Ken- 
tucky Days,” which had a resemblance 
to “Dixie Gray,” a march song 
Teddy Morse had produced two years 
before. One line of the first verse 
of “Kentucky Days” was even the 
same as a line in the Morse song: 
“Old Kentucky borrowed all its sun- 
shine from you!” 

But before anybody is accused of 



IN PRAISE OF “The Show Me” State. This is 
a march song, "Missouri, My State," which Percy 
would be adopted as the State song. 


the first part of the manuscript of 
Wenrich wrote in 1947, hoping it 


plagiarism, it should be brought out 
that the lyrics of both songs were 
written by Jack Mahoney— like Steve 
Porter and Joe Phillips, a native of 
Merritt Malvern's Buffalo, N.Y.— and 
he obviously had the right to go back 
and pick up a line from one of his 
former efforts. “Kentucky Days” was 
a try-out for the 1914 smash hit, 
“When You Wore a Tulip,” and, as 
has already been indicated, still others 
in similar vein followed — “Sweet 
Cider Time” and “In Berry Pickin' 
Time,” for example. In 1915 Percy 
wrote a pseudo Irish ballad in the 
style Ernest R. Ball had made popu- 
ar. It was called “When It's Moon- 
light in Mayo,” and was one of Will 
Oakland’s favorite numbers. When 
4h i s- cou ntry— ente red -W orl d War —I , - 
Wenrich did the music for “Where Do 
We Go From Here?” and “A Rainbow 
fiom the U.S.A.,” and he greeted 
the advent of national prohibition 
with “ How Are You Goin' to Wet 
Your Whistle (When the Whole Darn 
World Goes Dry)?” Twenty - seven 
years later, when his career was long 
pasft its peak, he and a new lyric 
writer, T. Cowgill, produced a novelty 
number, “Let's Wear Our Whiskers 


Long.” Apparently they looked far 
into the future and foresaw present- 
day American streets thronged with 
bearded young males. 

Another nugget of knowledge that 
should be preserved for our posterity’s 
posterity; The Premier Quartet's ren- 
dition of Edward Madden and Percy 
Wenrich's “eccentric” number, “That 
Skeleton Rag,” was Edison's last two- 
rninute wax cylinder. It was issued 
in September, 1912, on Standard No. 
10575. “Sail Along, Silv'ry Moon,” 
with words by Harry Tobias, seems 
to be the last Wenrich song that 
attracted measurable attention. It 
came out in 1939. 

_And now that unsleeping subcon- 
scious self “lias just remincletTme oT 
something else. Last month, in dis- 
cussing Dolly Connolly’s Emerson re- 
cord of the Wenrich ballad, “One Lov- 
ing Caress,” I mentioned that Edison 
recorded it by Gladys Rice and Marion 
Evelyn Cox, but didn't issue it until 
two years after the song was pub- 
lished. I forgot, however, that Edi- 
son also had the song sung by a so- 
p r a n o, Mabelle Wagner-Shank, and 
coupled it with “I'll Be With You In 
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march time and called it “Missouri, 
My State." My friend, Mrs. Helen 
Noteboom, to whom. I repeat, I am so 
much indebted for helping’ me obtain 
pictures of, and information, about 
Wenrieh and his wife, Dolly Connolly, 
sent me a copy of the manuscript. 
I have submitted its first pag-e for 
reproduction. Mrs. Noteboom also sent 
me clippings from two Missouri news- 
papers, concerning Wenrich’s state 
song efforts, and I shall quote parts 
of them. The longer article, dated 
March 23, 1947, was written by Vaun 
Benjamin, and appeared in the Joplin 
Newspress. Under the heading of 
“Percy Wenrieh Composes a Tribute 
to His Home State," it says: 

"For the last 35 years in the state 
legislature the subject of a slate song 
has come up at different times. Now, 
the nationally famous Missouri song 
writer Percy Wenrieh, has written a 
song about his home state entitled ‘Mis- 
souri, My State.’ It is 32 bars of one 
of the oldest and greatest of lively tem- 
pos. The mood is indicative that Mr. 
Wenrieh, long a New York resident be- 
cause of his profession, is a bit home- 
sick. 

"When he first decided to write a 
Missouri song, it was simple, along the 
type of 'America,' Mr. Wenrieh told the 
News-Press. It was a song that he 
thought the school children would sing 
and remember. About that time Ella 
Herbert Bartlett, daughter of Victor 
Herbert, conducted a poll of school chil- 
dren on the type of song they liked best. 
Best of all. the children liked a song 
that had spirit in it. Wenrieh tossed his 
first Missouri song aside and came up 
with a march. One that was good for 
schools, marching feet, parades, and 
football games. The words go: 

" ‘Missouri, My State! Missouri my State! 
Where ev'rv rock and rill is dear to me, 
And every heart is filled with loyalty. 
Missouri, My State! Missouri, grand and 

great. 

And you will always be 
T lie pride of the Middle W e st to me, 
Missouri, My Slate!’ 

"Mr. Wenrieh is in no hurry to have 
his song made official. ‘I think all songs 
considered for state songs should he 
played and sung over a period of time 
and let the people choose the one they 
like best.' He also thinks the song should 
be written by a Missourian for Mis- 
sourians.. 

"Wen rich’s song, ‘Put On Your Old 
Gray Bonnet,’ was the favorite of Pres- 
ident Woodrow Wilson. After his suc- 
cess in song writing he entered vaude- 
ville wiLh his wife. Dolly Connolly. For 
15 years they toured the leading vaude- 
v j I ' ^ ^'"mii's 

"Music was a part of the Wenrieh 
family life. Although his father was a 
postmaster of Joplin, the latter wrote 
the words and music to the old ballad, 
‘Sing to Me Those Good Old Songs.' 
Percy was assistant postmaster for his 
father in 1S99. The state legislature is 
considering the song ‘Missouri, the Show 
Me State,’ which was written by Idele 
Hi II brand of Vandal i a. The House has 
approved the song. In the last legislature 
a hill favoring 'The Missouri Waltz’ was 
passed by the house, but died in the 
Senate." 

An article in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch obviously was based on the 
same press release as the one used 
in the News-Press, so there would' 
Be no point to quoting it. I’m sorry 
that I don’t know whether the legis- 
lature finally chose a state song, 
and whether it was Wenrich’s or 
some other. 


VIII. Seventieth Birthday 

On January 25, 1950, the New York 
World-Telegram and Sun published a 
feature story by a staff writer, Ed- 
mund Leahy, telling of Percy Wen- 
rich’s seventieth birthday.) He died 
on March 17, 1952, a little more than 
two years later.) The rather mis- 
leading heading was “Forgotten, His 
Melod.es Linger On,” ami there was 
a sadly quiet air of resignation about 
the article: 

"Times have changed. There was a 
day when Percy Wenrieh could go to 
any music publisher hand him a song, 
and the song was sold. Today things are 
different. 

"Celebrating his 70lh birthday in his 
room at the Park Sheraton Hotel day 
before yesterday, Mr. Wenrieh gazed out 
the window and explained, ‘Today I am 
not known to the publishers.’ His voice 
was low and gentle and there was no 
rancor in it. He smiled pleasantly. 

" ‘I’ll give you an example. One day 
I was in Hollywood talking to a friend 
in the music business. He called in a 
stenographer. ‘This is Percy Wenrieh,' 
he said. ‘Know who he is?’ 

‘‘She shook her head. ‘Ever hear the 
song, ‘Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet’?’ 
The girl's face lighted up. ‘Sure, she said 
happily. ‘Of course I know that.’ 

" 'Well, Mr. Wenrieh wrote it.’ 

" ‘She was very sweet about not know- 
ing me. But she is only one. People 
remember songs of mine. But they don’t 
know me.' 

"‘Getling a new song accepted Loday 
isn’t easy,’ Mr. Wenrieh said. ‘People love 
the old style songs, and kids love them, 
but today there’s a new style, a new 
trend. The younger element want bebop 
and ragtime.’ (Bock ’n’ roll was unknown 
1 hen. — J.YV.) He’s always been ‘a great 
guy for melody.’ 

"He Teels that if he could get around 
lie could still sell some songs he has 
written recently. ‘It’s no use just send- 
ing them in,' he smiled gently. ‘You've 
got to sit down and play them for a 
publisher: make him like them.’ 

"But he can’t get around as he would 
wish. FaLe has been cracking down pretty 
heavily on Percy Wenrieh, vaudevillian 
and song writer, since 10 years ago when 
he had to leave Hollywood to go to 
Saranac. 

"He licked TB. But a year and a half 
ago he had ,a stroke. On the road to 
recovery he fell and broke his hip. His 
hip is healed now, and he is regaining 
the use of a paralyzed hand. He gets 
about with a crutch and a wheel chair, 
but ventures no farther than the sidewalk 
in front of his hotel. However, he’ll be 
up and around soon. He’s sure of that. 

"The belief helped brighten his birth- 
day, spent quietly in his room. He was 
not alone. Many people phoned and 
dropped in with good wishes. For though 
the world may have forgotten Percy Wen- 
rich he has many friends." 

Among the many great popular 
song writers of the early Twentieth 
Century there are a few for whose 
memory I have an especially warm 
affection, even though I never met 
any of them. When I was a small 
boy I worshipped Harry Von Tilzer, 
and when my father bought me a 
small portaible typewriter, “Harry Von 
Tilzer” was the first name I wrote 
with it. 

In recent years, however, Von Til- 
zer’s songs for the most part do not 
appeal so strongiy to me as do those 
of a number of his contemporaries. 
My favorites today are: Theodore 
Morse, whose life story was told here 
in April and May; Egbert Van Al- 
styne, who wrote my all-time senti- 
mental bad lad favorite, “In the Shade 
of the Old Apple Tree,” and two of 
my ether prime favorites, “Cheyenne” 
and “Memories,” and Percy Wenrieh, 


whom we have just been discussing. 
I woul/d include Ernest R, Ball in 
this group, but “the Silent Swede’s” 
songs usually came out with black- 
and-white covers and seemed a cut 
above the usual Tin Pan Alley Stand- 
ard. To use a recorded music com- 
parison, he was more l'ike a Blue 
Label than a Black Label artist. And 
there is no other old-time comproser 
whose songs reduce me to such snif- 
fling nostalgia as those of George 
M. Cohan. 

But Percy Wenrieh ranks right up 
there among my favorite three. I 
have already expressed the conviction 
that his songs came about as close to 
being genuine folk music as anything 
that has been composed’ in this coun- 
try, and I cannot imagine a time when 
“Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet,” 
“Moonlight Bay,” “When You Wore 
a Tulip,” “Rainbow,” “Silver Bell,” 
“Snow Deer" and many others will 
be forgotten. 

Joplin’s “favorite son” was a pub- 
lic benefactor. I only wish happier 
endings could have been written to 
the life stories of Percy Wenrieh and 
Dolly Connolly. 

THE END 

WANTED 

In recently discontinued Peony pauern, 
Castleton china : 

Dinner plates, salads, tea c/fi 

Describe condition pieces offeerd and price 
each. 

E. B. HUMPHREY 

1012- A Poplar Blvd., Jackson, Miss. 30202 

aup 


HELEN' P. ROCKETT 

1041 DavLs Grove Kd. Ambler, Pa. 19002 

Phono: 1-215-643-4084 

R. LALIQUE, sgd.. 11", blue opalescent Plat- 
ter. Feather pattern. Mint. .$65. 
BACAiRAT, embossed signature. 13". clear, 
diamond-point Cake PlaLc on low standard. 
Flint, $75. 

POMONA, lovely Utile, 3- footed Rose Bowl. 

2nd grind. S;ain fadiid, $65. 

IjABIQUE, etched. “Osmunda,” S". crystal 
Vase. Engraved ferns with 4 fern-frond feet. 
Mint . Elegant. $100. 

TAPPIO WIRKKAEA, sgd.. Finland. Mini 
flower-form, heavy crystal Bowl. Cut 
vertical stripes. A treasure, $45. 
ORREFORS (fuga) emb. sig. Finger Bowl. 

Deep cherry-red to clear, $20. 

ORREFORS. sgd., blue/ cl ear cluthra spit- 

toon (pardon!), 9" dia. Quite heavy. $45. 
LasL 4 items contemporary collectibles. Signed 
& mint. 

Cartage extra, please. New accounts must 
clear. (Guess why!i). 5-day return. Thank you. 


Jiyc 



BARRY M. CURCIO 
Gloria J. Curclo 

56 Prospect St. Wakefield, Mass. 01880 

Phone- (617) 246-0499 
EARLY FLINT GLASS 
Lacy Sandwich 9ft" Octagonal Beehive dish. 


McK., pi. 149. #3 $70.00 

Lacy Sandwich 6" Acorn plate (Washington 

variant), McK., pi. 151. #9 $24.00 

Lacy Gothic Arch rectangular salt. GA2 $29.00 
R80 Cup Plate. Early, cloudy & rare S28.00 

R162 Cup Plate. Midwestern $11.00 

R465-S, 13 hearts, stippled serrations $15.00 

R680, Midwestern Eagle $12.00 

Bigler Goblet. Polished pontil $29.00 

Glass List for large SaSE (16c) 

SILVER 

Dozen heavy Sterling Oyster Forks. Mono. 
‘‘A.B.B.’’ Front. "1906" back. Bailey 
Banks & Biddle Co $72.00 


Postage * Insurnuce extra. BASE, please, 

Jiyp 
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Edison’s Obscure Cylinder Makers 

By JIM WALSH 
PART I 


I. Gone and Nearly Forgotten 

Is anyone now aLive who made Edi- 
son two -minute cylinders from 1896 
to 1912? I doubt it. 

When the corupany stopped issuing 
Stan dar d cylinders more th an 60 
years ago Walter Van Brunt was 
Edison’s youngest artist. He was then 
only 20, but was almost 79 when he 
died April 13, 1971. (In 1914 a Greek 
mandolin player, Demetrius C. Dounis, 
who was bom in 1895, succeeded him as 
the youngest record maker.) Since 
Walter Van Brunt has not survived, 
what chance is there that any of the 
other performers, all older than he, 
are Still here? 

I have been looking* at a list of 
the men and women who sang, talked 
or played into a recording instrument 
during that 16-year period, and have 
not found a name of anyone whom I 
know to be alive. However, Grace 
Cameron, the vaudeville comedienne 
whose real name was Grace Kerr, 
just possibly may be. She was said to 
be living in retirement in California 
about ten years ago, and I have never 
read' of her death. She was one of 
Variety’s first advertisers when "The 
Bible of Show Biz” was founded by 
Sime Silverman in 1905, and I am 
sure Editor Abel Green would record 
her death — if it came to the trade 
paper’s notice. 

Then there is Elizabeth Wheeler. 
My old friend Elizabeth was still here 
half a dozen years ago, when she 
wrote, in a firm, legible hand, to tell 
me of the death of her beloved hus- 
band, Will, but I have heard nothing 
from this wonderful lady in recent 
years. "Bess,” however, was born 
July 20, 1875, so if she has survived 
she is around 98. 

Aside from Miss Cameron, Mrs. 
Wheeler, and Arthur Clough, I can 
think of no other makers of Edison 
two-minute cylinders who may still 
be living, but the names of many 
others occur to me who are not only 
dead but virtually forgotten. While 
many of the more popular makers 
of two-minute cylinders, such as Cal 
Stewart, Ada Jones, Billy Murray, 
Harry Macdonough, Arthur Collins, 
Byron G. Harlan and Len Spencer 
are still vividly remember eld and their 
records avidly collected, there are 
large numbers of other performers 
who made only one or two cylinders 
and about whom almost nothing* is 


known today. Realizing this, I think 
it will be a worthy gesture of appre- 
ciation to devote an article to telling 
what little I can about them. 

I don’t mean, however, that every 
artist who made only a handful of 
two-minute cylinders is obscure. On 
the contrary, well remembered people, 
among them Eddie Morton, Harry Tal- 
ly, Alan Turner and Clarice Vance, 
are scantily represented in the Stan- 
dard cylinder catalog, although they 
made many records for other com- 
anies. But there were a large num- 
er who appeared once or twice before 
Walter Miller’s recording instruments, 
then were heard from no more. It is 
of them bhat I shall write. 

Looking back, I think the "inspira- 
tion” of this article was my obtain- 
ing from Oliver Johnson, of St. Louis, 
a copy of the sheet music of Paul 
Dresser’s 1900 song hit, "The Blue 
and the Gray,” with a photo of Joe 
Bornnell on the cover. Probably 99 
recor!d collectors out of a hundred 
have never heard of Bonn ell, but 
when I saw his name in Mr. John- 
son’s auction list I recognized him 
as one of th e most obscu re E d i son 
artists and bid enough to obtain his 
photo, which I had never before seen. 
Then I decided I must find some ex- 
cuse for reproducing it in HOBBIES, 
and this article is the result. 

Referring to Allan Koenigsberg’s 
book, "Edison Cylinder Records, 1889- 
1912,” which should be owned by 
every collector, I find that one Bon- 
nell record, No. 7753, "Mike, Mike 
Mike,” was issued in April, 1901. 
Then in June came 7833, "I Don’t 
Like the Irish” and 7834, "That’s 
Wh at th e Germ an s Sang.” His last 
contribution, 7899, "Casey's Wedding 
Night/’ came in September, 1901. 
These cylinders were all of the old 
engraved, soft wax kind and were 
discontinued on July 25, 1902, after 
the Gold Moulded type was intro- 
duced. Obviously, cylinders by Joe 
Bonne] 1 are not easy to find. I have 
never heard one, but the now forgot- 
ten — well, almost forgotten — come- 
dian’s photo is reproduced herewith. 
He was probably a typical vaudeville 
performer of his time in appearance, 
but to me he has a bit of a "gigolo” 
appearance. Inoid eruball y, Bonnell 
seems to have been something of a 
"mystery man” to the compiler of the 
Edison record catalog, for in bhe May, 
1901, edition he was Listed only as 
"Mr. Bonnell.” 

In one or two instances chance has 
helped me to learn something about 
these old-time artists. I was looking 


through a musical encyclopaedia in 
search of information on another sub- 
ject, when I saw the name, " Louise 
LeBaron and recalled that I had 
seen this lady's name in the Edison 
two-minute list. Judging from what 
bhe encyclopaedia said, she was a 
sin gei* of some distinction. It de- 
scribed her as an American mezzo- 
soprano, who was b:om in Winchester, 
Mass., (date not given), and who died 
in Lincoln, Neb., February 11, 1918 — 
Which was Thomas A. Edison’s 71st 
birthday. She is said to have studied 
in New York and Boston, then to 
have sung extensively throughout Die 
country in grand opera, light opera, 
recital, concert and oratorio, “and was 
the original Aian-a-Dale in ‘Robin 
Hood’ with The Boktonians in 1904.” 

That last statement puzzles me. The 
Bostonians first began performing 
Reginald De Koven’s opera in 1890 
and sang it more than 4,000 times. 
How then could Miss LeBaron have 
been the "original Alan-a-Dale in 
1904?” I am not familiar with thea- 
trical presentations of "Robin Hood,” 
so I can only guess that perhaps the 
role of Alan-a-dale was not included 
when the opera was first performed, 
but was added in a 1904 revision. 

Louise LeBaron’s one appearance 
in The Neio Phonogram was in April, 
1907, when she was represented by 
9518, "That’s What the Rose Said to 
Me.” The cylinder was given the fol- 
lowing description ; 

“This record is really a formal intro- 
duction of Miss LeBaron to the Edison 
clientele although she acquired a limited 
acquaintance from having mode over rec- 
ord No 8223, ‘Whisper and I Shall Hear,' 
formerly sung by Miss (Corinne) Morgan. 
Miss LeBaron has a clear, powerful, res- 
onant contralto voice. She will at once 
become a most useful addition to the 
list of Edison artists . . 

However, the lady with the "clear, 
powerful, resonant” voice made no 
other Edison appearance. In view of 
her unusual family name, I wonder 
if she may have been isolated to Wil- 
liam LeBaron, who did the _ librettos 
and lyrics for several musical pro- 
ductions, including Some by Victor 
Herbert, as well as "Apple Blossoms,” 
presented in 1919, which he wrote 
with another Victor — Victor Jacobi. 

Miss LeBaron’s having remade a 
Corinne Morgan record brings to 
mind another contralto, Mary Porter 
Mitchell , who owes her sole appear- 
ance in the Edison catalog* to having 
sung in 1906, 8224, “For All Etern- 
ity,” which had previously been by 
the dynamic Coriime. On the other 
hand, both "For All Eternity” and 
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“Whisper and I Shall Hear" had been 
made originally by a soprano, Nellie 
Thomas , and issued in November, 1902. 
Both were so popular that the supply 
of molds was soon exhausted, and 
Miss Morgan did them over in time 
for her name to be used in the March, 
1904, catalog. Meanwhile, what had 
become of Nellie Thomas? But, even 
though Miss Mitchell sang only one 
record, and that a “re-make,” she did 
get her picture into the New Phono- 
gram. 

Now, I ghall refer to the alpha- 
betical list of artists in Mr. Koenig*s- 
berg’s remarkable compilation and 
mention briefly some of the “small 
fry” who made a few records. 

II. Angela to Butler 

Nina Angela. This is the name of a 
whistler mentioned in a 1900 Phono- 
gram, who must have been feminine, 
unless Edison was playing a trick and 
assigning a misleading name to, say, 
Joe Belmont, who made most of the 
whistling records 70-odd years ago. 
Miss(?) Angela was represented by 
three cylinders, issued around De- 
cember, 1899: 7334, “The Bob-o-link;” 
7335, “Anvil Chorus” from “Trova- 
tore,” and 7336, “The Devil’s March.” 
In June, 1900, Angela had one more 
offering with an undignified title, 
7453, “I Could Pick de Winner Wid 
My Two Eyes Shut.” Buft who was 
“she”? Perh aps reference to The 
Clipper or some other old -time thea- 
trical paper would solve the mystery 
of Nina Angela and many other art- 
ists listed here, but I lack the fasci li- 
tres and the inclination for such ex- 
tensive research. Instead, I am writ- 
ing this article in the hope that 
someone who reads it may have in- 
formation about at least a few of the 
pei'formers and share it with me. 

Susanne Baker. This contralto came 
to what Edison attention she received 
by remaking, in 1905, a cylinder, No. 
8014, “Down Where the Blue Bells 
Grow," which had originally been 
sung by another one-record lady, 
Louise Roberts, for sale in June, 
1902. Although Susanne Baker made 
only the one Edison record, she also 
did a little work for Zonophone discs. 
Her first 1905 10-inch Zonophone was 
188, “Ben Bolt," issued with this com- 
ment: 

‘Miss Baker is a new singer in the 
talking machine line. This is the first 
disc record of her voice. We consider it 
the best contralto record ever made.” 

A few months later, the contralto 
made another record, 222, “Rockin’ in 
the Win’," described as “a raccoon 
lullaby." In 1908 these two numbers 
were combined on Zonophone double- 
faced record No. 5350. But why was 
no more heard from Susanne Baker? 

Edward Barrow. The first of this 
tenor’s three records was issued in 
November, 1905. Its number was 
9140, anld its title, “The Irish Girl I 
Love." Fallowing is The New Phono- 
gram's description : 

“Mr. Barrow is a well known English 
tenor and he here makes his first record 
for the Edison phonograph. Mr. Barrow 
commenced his first musical studies when 
but a youth Going to London, he en- 
tered the Boyal Academy of Music, plac- 
ing himself under Arthur Thompson, an 
eminent professor at the Conservatory* 
and later under Signor Alberto Randegger, 



MISS DAISY BOULAIS, Soprano. She 

was an assisting artist to Byron G. 

Harlan, Frank C. Stanley and Harry 

Anthony. 

and gradual ed wiLh the highest honors. 
Coming to this country lie continued his 
studies with Victor Harris. He now 
malr.es Now York City his home. He is 
solo tenor at the Central Congregational 
Church, New York City and he has 
appeared in concerts with the most prom- 
inent singers of the country. His first 
Edison selection is from 'The Rogers 
Brothers in Ireland.’ which opened at 
the Liberty Theater, New York, in Au- 
gust. The song is one of the gems of 
the nlay. It has a slow waltz movement 

Barrow’s second cylinder, in De- 
cember, 1905, was “Loima." He was 
assisted by the Edison (Hadyn) Male 
Quartet. His last, in January, 1906, 
No. 9190, was “Take Me to Your 
Heart Again.” 

Anna Barthold. Contralto voices re- 
produced better than sopranos in the 
early recording days, and the deep- 
voiced damsels were usdd more often. 
Anna Barthold's first four wax cyl- 
inders were issued in May, 1899: 
6400, “Don’t Be Cross”; 6401, “My 
Baby’s Kiss"; 6402, “Old Jim’s Christ- 
mas Hymn," and 6403, “Who^e Pretty 
Girl Are You?” Between June and 
October, 1899, she had bhree more: 
7182, “Think Once Again Before We 
Part”; 7183, “Nightingale,” and 7184, 
“Rosie Carey.” It has now been about 
74 years since those records were 
issued, and if Anna Barthold were 
living she probably would be past the 
cen/tury mark. She may have been 
a singer of some consequence before 
the turn of the century, but does any- 
body know anything about her now? 

James Bernarrd. Probably as many 
persons with the last name of Bern- 
ard have made records as couild be 
found of any other family. The most 
important, of course, is A1 Bernard, 
about whom I have been promising 
myself for so many years to write a 
HOBBIES series, buit putting it off 
because I dread sorting through my 
large collection of material about him. 
James Bernard was a comedian who 
had three tailring records listed in 
the October, 1899, Edison cylinder 
catalog. He told stories origin-ally 
made popular by J. W. Kelly, “The 
Rolling* M : ll Man." They were: 3861, 
“The A. P. A.” : 3862, “The Tipsy 
Man,” and 3863, “The German and 
Lash Races.” 


Daisy Boulais. This soprano is truly 
“a woman of mystery.” She never 
made a solo record, but worked mostly 
as an incidental assistant to Byron 
G. Harlan and Frank C. Stanley in 
their duets. I have played with the 
idea that she was Stanley’s wife, but 
that probably is wrong. In 1903 she 
sang an obbligato to Harlan’s record, 
No. 8409, “In the Valley Where the 
Bluebirds Sing.” She sang the chorus 
of “Blue Bell” in No. 8736, “Two 
Rubes at the Vaudeville," by Harlan 
and Stanley; helped Harlan in 9004, 
“Down in Blossom Row," and har- 
monized with Harlan and Stanley in 
9061, “Violette.” In addition, she and 
Harry Anthony (John Young) re- 
made two duets that had previously 
been sung by “Miss Chappell” (Edith 
Chapman) and George M. Stricldett. 
They were 8395, “Life’s Dream Is 
O'er," and 8601, “Far Away.” But no 
no one seems to know who Daisy 
Boulais was. Edison merely described 
her as “a serio-tcomic" singer. 

Frank Bush. In December, 1905, 
Edison issued No. 9163, “Short Stor- 
ies,” by Frank Bush, who, The New 
(Continued on page 119) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


GIBSON MANDOLIN WANTED, any style, con- 
dition. State price, 212 981-1808. — Musician, 
Box 85, Staten Island, N.Y. 10304 au3652 


VIOLIN 


VIOLIN — Owned since 1923 with paper label 
that states "Nicola Amati Jecit Cremona sub 
tiijlo Santo Teresia J6S7". Ihis instrument had 
been owned by thte family of T. M. Bell from 
1556 tc 1923. $3,4:0, or trade for signed Tiffany 
and/or Steuben art glass. — Scarlett. (317) 962- 
6756 au 1673 


MUSICAL ANTIQUE BOOKS 


INTERESTING stories, pictures end research 
about restored musical antiques, in 52-page book. 
$1.25 postpaid from — The Musical Museum, 
Deansboro, N.Y. cJ 1 2804 1 


MELODEONS 


WANTED: Melodeon pedals, or, information 
where I can pu'-chas'e them. • — Florence Dahlberg, 
9C0 Gaskill Dr., Ames, Iowa 50010 au32l3 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-0046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Ava., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 jly 123041 


ANTIQUE PHONOGRAPH Books, Instruction 
Manuals, Catalogs for sale. Send 2 stamps for 
free list. — Allen Koenigsberg, 250 East 45th St., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 s6867 


For Sale Victor oak cabinet phono- 
graph $125.00. — Mrs. Mable Dear, 
Box 41, Grand Cane, La. 71032 Ph: 
318-858-3362. aul612 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


8ANJOS and Gibson Mandolins Wonted. Col- 
lector will pay cash for Gibsons in any condition. 
Also old C F Martin guitars. — Mr. Jay, 8ox 
65, Staten Island, New York, 10304, or call (2I2) : - 
981-1008. jfy32!5 


EDISON "Idclia" phonograph wanted. Offer- 
ing $650.00 if in excellent condition. — E. 
Mathewson, 141 Fourth St., Toronto 14, Ont., 
Canada. s3403 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

Phonogram said, “is one of the best 
k n'own vaudeville artists on the Amer- 
ican stage. The stories are extremely 
funny, and the manner in which Mr. 
Bush tells them adds to their humor. 
The stories given on this record have 
been written for this special purpose 
and have not been published in any 
form.” Perhaps the National Associ- 
ation of Variev Artists has some in- 
formation in its files concerning Frank 
Bush. 

Amy Butler. This vaudeville come- 
dienne seems to have been known as 
“Little Amy” Butler. Her sole Edi- 
son two-minute cylinder was issued in 
November, 1908, and was No. 9974, 
“It's the Pretty Things You Say.” 
She was described as: 

•‘A new Edison singer in one of Lhe 
e.'uehiest of song’s. Miss Butler's method 
is that, of t lie .typical Broadway musical 
comedy star. Her voice is most musical 
and she sings with rare vivacity. ” 

The comedienne recorded the same 
song on Indestructible cylinder No. 
897. Her photo appears on the sheet 
music cover of two Irving Berlin 
songs in my collection — “San Fran- 
cisco Bound” and “Kiss Me.” The 
latter i$ reproduced with this article, 
and may cause you to wonder why she 
was called “Little Amy.” 

III. Chalfant to Godov 

C half ant m Edison two-minute cyl- 
inder No. 1, issued in 1896, was “All 
Coons Look Alike To Me,” a schot- 
t i sch e played by th e E d i son Gran d 
Concert Band. It was not a dignified 
beginning for a long list. The last, 
which went on sale in September, 
1912, was No. 10575, “The Skeleton 
Bag,” by the Premier Quartet — not 
an especially dignified conclusion. 
This does not mean, however, that 
more than 10,000 different titles were 
issued. From 1896 to September, 1899, 
records were numbered in a block 
system instead of strict numerical or- 
der, and it's likely that fewer than 
half the available numbers were used. 

But of all the hundreds of per- 
formers who appeared on the two- 
minute records, none seems more ob- 
scure than “Chalfant,” whose first 
name was not even given. A list for 
M arch , 1898, id enti f i es hi m as a 
whistler who was Billy Golden's duet 
partner in four cylinders: 4016, “Min- 
strel Scene”; 4017, “Boll On, Silver 
Moon”; 4018, “Three Minutes With 
the Minstrels” ( shouldn't that have 
been “Two Minutes”?) and 4079, 
“Whistling Medley.” These records 
were gone by November, 1899, and so 
was Mr. C half ant's name. 

Another artast whose last name only 
was given came along in 1905, He 
was a vaudeville comedian known as 
“Tascott,” who made two records: 
9033, “Shame On You,” and 9091, 
“You Must Think I'm Santa Claus.” 
Nor must we forget “Mozarto,” sup- 
posed to be a European music hall 
performer on more than one instru- 
ment at a time, who assisted Len 
Spencer in several records. “Mozarto” 
may have existed, or perhaps was a 



MARIE HOY, Soprano. She sang three 
duets with Harry Anthony. Neither, Miss 
Boulais nor Miss Hoy made any solo 
records. 

figment of Spencer’s ingenious im- 
agination. 

Edward Clarance. A pen sketch of 
this baritone, with a moustache and 
a hair style that would look at home 
among young men of today, appeared 
in The Phonogram for March, 1902, 
with this biographical note: 

“1 'Id ward Clarance was horn at Boston 
in 1 863. At an early age Mr. Clarance 
developed considerable vocal talent. His 
singing’ hos meL wilh the approval of 
Lhe public, and he has appeared in nearly 
every prominent vaudeville theater in 
the Vnited States and Canada. His enun- 
ciation is clear and distinct and his 
records for the phonograph are deserv- 
edly popular.’' 

Clarancs had four records under 
his name by m id-1898. He had been 
assigned the 5500 series in the block 
system, and his titles were: 5500, 
“The American Toast”; 5501, “Mac- 
Mahon Grenadiers”; 5502, “Gallant 
Emmett Guards,” and 5503, “Irish 
Volunteers.” No numbers between 
5503 and 6000 were issued. 

Arthur C. Clough. A musical comedy 
and light opera tenor who does not 
really belong in this list for lie made 
a fairly large number of records for 
such companies as Victor, Columbia 
and Edison, but little is known about 
him personally, although he is said 
to have been a lawyer who turned 
singer. He is one of the few Standard 
cylinder artists who may conceivably 
still be living. His five two-minute 
records, ranging from 1909 to 1912, 
are: 10233, “ Wh e n th e M ea d o w Larks 
Are Calling, Annie Laurie” ; 10251, 
“It's Hard to Kiss Your Sweetheart 
When the Last Kiss Means Goodbye”; 
10261, “In the Shadow of the Carolina 
Hills”; 10311, “Creole Lullaby,” and 
10497, “Garden of Boses.” 

William Craig. A fiddler who made 
a few cylinders of Scotch dance tunes: 
9893, “Lady Binnie” and “Shores of 
Lake Erie”; 10120, “Stirling Castle” 
and “Harvest Dance”; 10357, “Farin- 
tosh” and “Jenny Dang the Weaver”; 
and 10440, “Highland Whiskey” and 
“Craig's Reel.” These range in date 
of issue from August, 1908, to No- 
vember, 1910. Drang died at his home 


in Glenburnie, Scotland, July 10, 1911. 

Lilian Doreen. I assume Mass Do- 
reen was a vaudeville singer. She 
made one Standard cylinder, No. 9666, 
“Take Me Back To New York Town,” 
issued in October, 1907. Her version 
of this w e 1 1 remembered Harry 
Von Tilzer song hit was not imported 
by Edison's English branch, because 
an English revision had been issued 
called “Take Me Back to London 
Town” and the American words were 
considered too regional. 

John H. Duffy. A baritone who in 
1905 remade two records that had 
previously been sung by J. W. Myers. 
They were No. 7839, “Bedouin Love 
Song,” and 8010, “The Bridge.” 

Press Eldridge . A once noted come- 
dian who made ten Edison cylinders 
in 1898 and another, No. 10121, “A 
Confidential Chat,” which was issued 
in May, 1909. By that time e vs n 
the Edison personnel had forgotten, 
apparently, that he had recorded pre- 
viously, as witness this description in 
The New Phonogram : 

“A heart-to-heart talk by the Com- 
mander-In-Chief of The Army of Fun.’ 
as Mr. Eldridge is everywhere known. 
This is one of his most, popular mono- 
legs. 1 1 is always a ‘hit 1 at the leading- 
vaudeville houses of the country. This 
record marks Mr. Eldridge's entry in 
the phonograph field, and we predict 
that he will be no less popular than he 
is on the stage.” 

There were no more Edison cyl- 
inders by Eldridge, but he had made 
four seven -inch records that were in- 
cluded in a 1900 catalog of Berliner 
discs: 0924, “Johnny Took the One 
I Wanted; 0925, “My Girl's a Ha- 
waiian Maiden”; 0931, “Let Them 
All Come,” and 0932, “La La Pal- 
izer.” 

I have the sheet music of a song 
published in 1893, “I'm the Man That 
Wrote 'After the Bail,' ” the cover 
of which shows Eldridge in blackface. 
This now forgotten ditty of course 
was designed to cash in on the raging 
popularity of Charles K. Harris' 
great hit, “After the Bail,” which 
achieved almost unprecedented suc- 
cess in 1892 and 1893. 

Harry Pay. One of the most pop- 
ular English comedians before World 
War I, Fay was little known in the 
States. Two of his British cylinders 
were imported and issued: 10133, “I 
Don't Care if There is a Gild There” 
(May, 1909), and 10283, “Have You 
Got Another Girl At Home Like 
Mary?” (10283). 

Miyinie De Rue Fay. I know noth- 
ing about this singer, whose one cyl- 
inder, a “coon love song,” “Moon, 
Moon,” was issued in January, 1903. 
Presumably, since she was an Ameri- 
can performer, she was not any of 
Harry Fay’s “kinfolks.” 

Elene Foster. This clever come- 
dienne made one appearance in the 
Edison list. She did a humorous mon- 
olog, “The Village Seamstress,” (No. 
9103), which came out in October, 
1905. Quobing from The Netv Phono- 
(Continued on next page) 
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gram \ 

"This selection is something- entirely 
new in the way of a phonograph record. 
Miss FosLer ... is a well known elocu- 
tionist, having given readings and reci- 
tations before many of the leading clubs 
and at select entertainments in various 
parts of the country. She is an unusually 
clever mimic. Her portrayal of the gar- 
rulous village seamstress, with the lat- 
ter's characteristic repetition of the gos- 
sip of the day, will he readily recognized 
as lifelike by all familiar with country- 
life. This selection is adapted by Miss 
Foster from Kate Douglas Wig-gin." 

Somewhere I have a copy of the 
Literary Digest issued, I believe, in 
1915, which contains a reprint of an 
article Elene Foster wrote for another 
magazine in which she humorously 
described her first day’s experience 
as a character actress in the silent 
movies. I don't know how long- her 
film acti vities continued. 

Guido Gialdini. This Germ an -born 
whistler with the Italian sounding 
name really does not belong in this 
compilation, for he made no Edison 
two-minute cylinders, but he did re- 
cord for Edison during the period the 
shorter records were being issued. In- 
cluding him, gives me a chance to 
say I’d like to write an article about 
Gialdini, who was probably the great- 
est whistler that ever lived, if I only 
knew more about the man himself. 
An old Edison catalog says he was a 
dry goods clerk before taking to the 
stage and becoming a headline at- 
traction in music halls throughout 
the world . He made many record s 
for American companies when he tour- 
ed this country from 1910 to 1912, 
and afterwards recorded electrically. 
Obviously, his act was of a wader 
appeal than that of the average sing- 
er, for good whistling knows no lan- 
guage barrier and can be appreciated 
in virtually any country. Gialdini’s 
recorded repertoire, in America and 
Europe, included such diverse items 
as i£ Musetta’s Waltz” from “Boheme,” 
“My Hero" from “The Chocolate Sol- 
dier,” “Most Noble Marquis” from 
“Die Fledenmaus,” down to “Call Me 
Up Some Rainy Afternoon” and “The 
Whistling Bowery Boy.” He made 
Nicole discs in England as early as 
1905. 

Roy Gibson. The dulcimer seems to 
be an odd instrument to have been 
recorded in the early days of the 
phonograph, but a player named Roy 
Gibson made four sobs in 1901: 7769, 
“Gibson March” ; 7770, “Radetzky 

March”; 7771, “Seventh Ohio Regi- 
ment March,” and 7933, “March Ar- 
cadia.” Another dulcimer player, Wil- 
liam Moriarity , made two, No. 8021, 
“Ain’t Dat A Shame?” (1902) arid 
8665, “Llewellyn March” (1904). 

Senorita Manna Godoy. A Spanish 
singer, who made five records in 1899, 
and no doubt was called on to re- 
make them at intervals. She is one 
of a group of 42 Edison artists photo- 
graphed in 1900. Her titles were: 
7138, “La Cocina”; 7139, “La Pa- 
loma”; 7140, “El Cafe de Puerto 
Rico” ; 7141, “Nina Pancha,” and 

7142, “El Goito Frigio.” She may 
have also have recorded for Edison 
foreign language catalogs. 



JOHN KAISER, talking artist. He re- 
made several "Casey" records that had 
previously been made by Russell Hunting 
and James H. White. 

IV. Heins to Keefe 

Billy Heins. This genial comedian 
was still living about 20 years ago 
and I can’t swear that he isn’t still. 
In 1898 he made two Edison cyl- 
inders: 1136, “I Want Them Pre- 
sents Back,” and 1137, "Hugh Mc- 
Cue.” A year later, in May, 1899, the 
catalog contained six cylinders by 
Heins and the Ancient City Quartet, 
all part of a minstrel series: 4700, 
“How I Love My Love”; 4701, “Elsie 
From Chelsea”; 4702, “Laughing 
Song” (probably George W. Johnson 
sang in this) ; 4703, “Remus Takes 
The Cake”; 4704, “Minstrel Scene,” 
and 4705, “Three Minutes With the 
Minstrels.” 

Heins also was an early Zonophone 
recorder. In 1904 he made the follow- 
ing: 5954, “Dis-pos-zes Means Move”; 
5955, “Down On The Brandywine”; 
5958, “ Fol tow The Merry Crowd” ; 

5965, “Hooray for a Holiday,” and 
5972, “Meet Me in St. Louis, Louis.” 
These record's were in both 7-inch and 
9-inch. In 1917 Heins became Billy 
Golden’s partner for blackface comedy 
after the death of James Marlowe, 
and they worked together a couple of 
years, recording for most of the im- 
portant companies. Still later, Gold- 
en’s original recording partner, Joe 
Hughes (Joseph Savory) took Heins’ 
place. 

Ethel Hepburn. A mezzo-soprano 
who came along late in the wax cyl- 
inder recording field. In bhe Decem- 
ber, 1911, supplement she had two 
records of the same song, “Will the 
Roses Bloom in Heaven?” one of 
Charles K. Harris’ mawkish “sob bal- 
lads” about dying children. On Am- 
berol 860 she sang a four-minute ver- 
sion and on Standard 10527, a two- 
minute interpretation. The Netv Pho- 
nogram said of her: 

“Ethel Hepburn is a native of New 
York and studied music under the tute- 
lage of Madame Doui.se Von Feilitzeh. 
She lias enjoyed an enviable and varied 
career as a dramatic soprano, for in 
addition to singing in church and private 


concert work, she has appeared with 
Frank Daniels in ‘The Office Bov,' in 
‘The Girl From Kay's.' .‘The Vanderbilt 
Cup’ and in Eva Tanguay's ‘Sambo Girl ’ 
During the seasons of 1908 and 1909 she 
starred as Ethel Morton of the opera 
company of the same name in an ex- 
tensive repertoire which included ‘The 
M.kado,' *H. M. .S. Pinafore/ 'Chimes 
of Normandy, ‘The Mascot,’ etc ’* 


Here we have a puzzle. Which was 
the assumed name, Ethel Hepburn 
or Ethel Merton? 


Mina Hickman . Here we have a 
“mystery woman” who fascinates me. 
Mina Hickman must have been “some- 
body” 70 years ago, but what was 
her claim to fame aside from making 
a fair number of records? She seems 
to have been on only a couple of the 
Edison two-minutes : 7975, “When 

Two Hearts Are One,” and 7976, “Tale 
of the Bumblebee,” both duets with 
Harry Macdonough, issued in Novem- 
ber, 1901. 

She did more, however, for other 
companies. For Zonophone, from 1902 
to 1904, she sang: 5292, “Come Down, 
Ma Evenin’ Star”; 5413, “Under the 
Bamboo Tree”; 5414, “Under the Deo- 
dar”; 5778, “Laughing Water”; 5875, 
“In Dream laud,” and 5892, “Navajo.” 

“Besides the foregoing solos, the 
soprano sang four duets for Zono- 
phone with a completely forgotten 
tenor, J. J. Taylor, about whom I 
know nothing. These records were No. 
9570, “The Kiss Duet”; 9575, “Lola”; 
9577, “None Shall Part Us,” from 
“lolanthe,” and 9578, that perennial 
duct which Corrine Morgan and Frank 
C. Stanley were soon to make almost 
their own private property, “Oh That 
We Two Were Maying.” 

I have not found any Berlin ers by 
Miss Hiclanan, though she may have 
made some, but she had a fairly im- 
pressive Victor list, beginning in 1902 
and Continuing into 1904, when it 
looks as if her recording career ended. 

The Hickman Victors included M- 
3294 (the number was later changed 
to 1916), “For All Eternity”; M3292, 
“Lullaby from ’Erminie’ ” (number 
changed to 1917); 748, “Killamey”; 
751, “When I Think of You”; M2374, 
“Congo Love Song”; M2500, “My Em- 
maleen,” from “Peggy From Paris”; 
M2511, “The Miller’s Daughter,” from 
“Three Little Maids”; M2532, “The 
Maid From Timbucftoo’; 1918, “Un- 
der the Bamboo Tree”; 2908, “Good- 
bye, Little Girl, Goodbye” and 2907, 
“There’s Nothing New To Say.” I 
wonder if Mina Hickman was better 
lenown by some other name. 


J. Frank Hopkins. The first xylo- 
phone player of any prominence for 
Edison, Victor and Columbia was 
Charles P. Lowe , about whom little 
or nothing seems known today. His 
place was taken for Edison around 
1902 by J. Frank Hopkins , who made 
a considerable number of records for 
the next two years, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Albert Benzler , a versatile 
musician who played xylophone, or- 
chestra bells, piano, and organ and 
occasionally grabbed a violin and help- 
ed out in the Edison Orchestra. Benz- 


C Continued on next page 
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lev rein acl e most of the Hopkins rec- 
ords. Who now knows anything about 
the man, J. Frank Hopkins? 

Marie Hoy. This soprano was re- 
ferred to only as “Miss Hoy 7 in the 
Edison catalog, but a 1906 advertise- 
ment of the Channell Studio of Or- 
ange, N.J., which sold photographs 
of recording artists, gave her first 
name as Marie. I called on U. G. 
Channell, owner of the studio, in 1947 
or 1948, and he told me he had de- 
stroyed all his negatives and photo- 
graphs of old-time record makers 
only a month before. “Too bad you 
didn't come a little sooner," he said. 
“I would have given them to you.” 

Miss Hoy's Edison activities were 
confined to singing in three duets 
with Harry Anthony: 9248, “I Would 
Like to Marry You,” which came out 
in April, 1906; 9282, “Anxious,” in 
May; and 9299, “Why Don’t You 
Try?” in July. When the first record 
appeared Miss Hoy was described as 
“a new soprano to our list, whose 
distinct articulation and clear, well- 
schooled voice will no doubt be ap- 
preciatingiy (!) received.” I wish 
tli at on the one occasion I met “Harry 
Anthony” I had thought to ask him: 
“Just who were Marie Hoy and Daisy 
Boulais?” 

Parke Hunter , It is surprising that 
so little is known today of a man 
who had the prominence of Parke 
Hunter in the early years of this 
century* He was the banjo duet part- 
ner of Vess L. Ossman in vaudeville 
and apparently he could play almost 
any other instrument. He frequently 
assisted Len Spencer in the latter’s 
recorded comedy sketches, such as 
“Con Clancy and the Whistling News- 
boy,” and in the Victor disc of “Auc- 
tion Sale of a Music Store,” he 
maddens the crowd of onlookers by 
playing “Hiawatha” on one device 
after another. Yet the only picture 
I have ever seen of Hunter was re- 
produced from “B. M. G.,” an English 
publication for banjo, mandolin and 
guitar players, in which one writer 
expressed the opinion that Hunter 
was a better banjoist than the great 
Vess himself. The question arises, if 
lie was better why didn’t the com- 
panies engage him, instead of Vess, to 
make most of their banjo records? 
Hunter’s only appearances in Edison 
lists are as a member of the Ossman 
Banjo Trio composed of Ossman, 
Hunter and William Farmer. In 1904 
they played two Theodore Morse com- 
positions: 8841, “I’ve Got a Feeling 
for You,” and 8859, “Make a Fuss 
Over Me.” 

George W. Johnson . I mention the 
favorite singer of laughing songs only 
because I overlooked something when 
writing “In Justice to George W. 
Johnson” for January and February, 
1971, HOBBIES. Although I said'l 
had been unable to learn his date of 
birth, some notes I made several years 
ago in Washington from a 1900 Pho- 
nogram in the Library of Congress 
reveal that he was born as a slave 



ANDREW KEEFE was an imitator of Cal 
Stewart, who made a few Edison ’’Uncle 
Josh" cylinders. 


in 1846 on a Virginia plantation. He 
“went North” in 1873, at the age 
of 27, and is said to have made a 
tinfoil recording of his “Laughing 
Song” very shortly after Edison in- 
vented the phonograph in 1877. I 
also neglected to list his 9-inch Zono- 
phone record, 5290, of “Carving the 
Duck.” Johnson, like several other 
artists mentioned in this survey, is 
shown in the 1900 group photo pub- 
lished in HOBBIES for January, 1971. 
Prints of this picture may be obtained 
from a HOBBIES advertiser, Quentin 
Riggs, of Huntington Beach, Calif. 

John Kaiser, This artist served for 
a time as announcer on Zonophone 
records. I have been told he was an 
uncle of my friend Frank Banta, the 
pianist of the Eight Famous Victor 
Artists, who died about four years 
ago. In 1905 ICaiser remade four 
“Casey” monologs blurt had previously 
been made by James H. White, who 
had gone to England to be manager 
of the Edison phonograph and record 
business there. On Zon'ophone 9 -inch 
record 5911 he assisted Cal Stewart 
to make a hard to find record, “The 
Difference Between a German and 
an Irish Picnic,” in which, presum- 
ably, Cal for once got away from 
his familiar “Uncle Josh” imperson- 
ation. 

Andrew Keefe. A stove repair man 
in Albany, N.Y., some 70 years ago, 
Keefe acquired some local notoriety 
by being able to imitate the voices of 
recording artists. Learning that he 
could sound very much like Cal Stew- 
art’s “Uncle Josh,” Edison engaged 
him to record some of Stewart’s 
monologs, since the latter was then 
exclusive to Cblumbia. The first, 9152, 
“I’m Old But I’m Awfully Tough,” 
came out in December, 1905. It was 
followed by 9221, “Uncle Josh in a 
Department Store,” March, 1906, and 
“Uncle Josh in a Chinese Laundry,” 
February, 1907. Keefe also made some 
Leeds records. More about him may 


be found in the Cal Stewart articles 
in HOBBIES, for March, 1951. Stew- 
art’s imitator ceased making records 
when the gTeat man himself returned 
to Edison. 

Matt Keefe. This tenor-yodeler was 
Billy Murray’s singing partner when 
the 19 -year-o Id future “Denver Night- 
ingale” made his first records in 1897 
for Bacigalupi B robbers, Edison dis- 
tributors in San Francisco. Their 
first cylinder was “The Lass From 
the County Mayo.” With another duet 
partner — the elusive George M. Strick- 
lett — Keefe recorded his composition, 
“Mother’s Lullaby,” for the Septem- 
ber, 1908, Edison list. In October 
they did 9963, “Matt Keefe’s Yodel 
Song,” wliich was thus described : 

"Something new and decidedly different, 
in a yodle(!) song-. The song- (by Strick- 
iett) and the yodel (by Keefe) alternate 
throughout. There arc no less than 10 
different yodel ing parts, some of them 
entirely unique. It is easy to understand 
Ala it Keefe’s success on the stage after 
nearing his latest yodel. His notes arc 
as clear as a mocking bird’s and repro- 
duce perfectly." 

In 1914 Keefe made Columbia rec- 
ord A1G04, "Mountain High” and 
“The Strolling Yodeler,” and in 1917, 
A 2 3 7 8 , “Roll On, Silvery Moon” 
and 1 “Sleep, Baby, Sleep.” In 1919 
he sang a double-faced Pathe disc, 
No. 22186, of “Mother’s Lullaby” and 
“Roll On, Silvery Moon.” 

P.S. Abel Green, editor of Variety, 
is mentioned in the third paragraph 
of this article. Since it was written 
more than a year ago, Mr. Green has 
dropped dead of a heart attack. He 
was born in New York City on June 
3, 1900, and died in the lobby of the 
apartment building in which he lived 
on May 10, 1973. The veteran editor 
had been with the theatrical publica- 
tion since 1920 and served as editor 
beginning in 1933. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 


Let every man honor and love the 
land of his birth and the race from 
which he springs and keep their mem- 
ory green. Ji is a pious and honorable 
duty. But let 2 i$ have done with 
British- Americans, Irish- Amaricans, 
German- Ame'i'icans and so on, and all 
be Americans ... If a man is going 
to be an American at all let him be 
so without any qualifying adjectives ; 
and if he is going to be something 
else, let him drop the word American 

from his persvonal description 

—Henry Cabot Lodge 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

8c per word: three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 

(Except for change of address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rates.) 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are definitely requested 
to furnish therewith banking or other 
satisfactory references. 
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Edison’s Obscure Cylinder Makers 

By JIM WALSH 
PART II 


I. Beginning with May(m) Kelso 

Last m o nth's i nsta'l 1 men t of th i s 
survey of Edison's lesser known cyl- 
i n d er record i n g arti sts "began with 
Nina Angela and ended with Matt 
Keefe. This month we’ll begin with 
May Kelso and end with Bessie Wynn. 

A good way to begin, I suppose, is 
by saying that Miss Kelso’s first 
name really wasn't May. It was 
Maym (which I take to haA'e been 
pronounced Marne) but the recording 
apparatus of the 1890's wouldn't re- 
produce the final “m” when her name 
was mentioned in spoken announce- 
ments. The sound came out as “May,” 
so it was decided to let her name 
appear that. way on the records and 
in the catalogs. 

May(m) Kelso's career goes back 
a long time. She began appearing in 
farce comedy in 1888 — 85 years ago — 
but retired temporarily after three 
and one half years of appearing with 
the Russell Comedians in “The City 
Directory.” In 1898-99, about the time 
her recording career began, she was 
seen in “From Broadway to Tokyo.” 
She appears to have been good- 
natured and easy-going. The late John 
B i el in g, with whom sh e had m ad e 
a few Edison duets, used to smile as 
he recalled that his first wife would 
scold him for spending too much time 
“sitting around and drinking b e e r 
with that May Kelso.” 

f was surprised when a correspon- 
dent whose memory goes 'back a long 
way, wrote me that around 1913 to 
1915, he saw a series of movie “shorts” 
— pictures of one or two reels — called 
“The Mutual Girl," and featuring a 
young actress called Dorothy Phillips. 
Apparently the films had a central 
theme concerned with the girl's ad- 
ventures while shopping, and a prom- 
inent member of the cast was Maym 
Kelso, who took the part of Dorothy's 
aunt. The aunt, it seems, was both 
puzzled and amused by the articles 
her niece bought and brought home 
and by her experiences buying them. 
And that is as nearly up-to-date as 
I can bring the life and career of 
May(m) Kelso, except that “Bill” 
Hayes, the veteran Edison recording 
expert wrote me in July, 1946. “Miss 
May Kelso died a few years ago.” 

Her Edison activities covered 1 two 
years or so — from mid-1899 to Sep- 
tember, 1901, during which time she 
made 17 solos. The one with the 
lowest number, 7176, was “Because,” 
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FORGOTTEN MAN — Joe Bonnell made a few Edison cylinders in 1901, but is almost 
entirely forgotten now. He must, however, have had some vaudeville prominence for his 
photo to be used on the cover of Paul Dresser's song hit. 


followed by 7177, “Kentucky Babe.” 
The highest number, 7913, had her 
interpretation of that captivating mel- 
ody, “The Honeysuckle and the Bee.” 

The Kelso-Bieling duets were made 
in 1900 and 1901. They were: 7614, 
“You'll Know”; 7645, “The Hymn 
You Loved the Best”; 7672, “One 
I Love,” and 7749, “Just the Same as 
Long Ago.” I imagine not many 
copies have survived. 

Tim National Gramophone Com- 


pany’s record catalog for December, 
1899, contained a seven-inch record 
by Miss Kelso, “Kentucky Babe,” 
wh i ch m u st h a ve been one of h er 
favorite songs. In May, 1901, the 
following were included in a Zono- 
phone list: 9414, “Stay In Y r our Own 
Back Yard” (which she also sang 
on Edison 7566) ; 9415, “Florida Flo,” 
and 9418, “Kentucky Babe." After 
that I find no more Kelso records. 
(Continued on next paael 
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II. Kenney Through Newton 

William H. Kenney. This baritone 
was one of the first singers to make, 
in 1902, the new-fangled Gold Mould- 
ed cylinders. He contributed 1 two : 
8011, “The Heart of a Sailor,” and 
8030, “Past and Future.” 

Henry Kessler. A completely for- 
gotten tenor whose four cylinders go 
back to 1899: 7222, “Just Behind the 
Times”; 7223, “After -the War”; 
7224, “When the Sweet Magnolias 
Bloom,” and 7228, “One Night in 
June.” 

Dorothy Kingsley was a “soubrette” 
singer with a singularly unattractive 
vaudeville type of voice. (Many of 
the world’s worst voices were pos- 
sessed by vaudeville and light opera 
singers, and some of them were 
heard on at least a few records.) 
Once I played on a radio program 
Miss Kingsley’s Victor recording of 
“Could You Learn to Love a Little 
Gild Like Me?” and after it was over 
my announcer said: “Well, Jim, con- 
sidering the voice the lady has got, 
the answer to her question is 'no!’” 

Miss Ki n gsl ey mad e two E dison 
cylinders : 9892, issued an August, 
1908, “It Aiwa y s Com es Wi th the 
Summer,” and 9989, a duet with Ed- 
ward Meeker, “Take a Little Bide 
With Me,” which came out in Novem- 
ber. During the same period she 
sang for Victor No. 5572, “Could You 
Learn to Love — ?” and was also on 
one of the first 11 Victor double- 
faced discs. Her side of No. 16010 
was “I don’t Want the Morning to 
Come.” On the reverse, Byron G. 
Harlan warbl ed ' ' E veryb'o dy Loves 
Me But the One I Love.” She also 
made one single-faced Zonophone, No. 
1078, “Do You Know Mr. Sdhneider?” 

But the company for which the 
“soubrette” sang most was Indestruc- 
tible. She made five two-minute In- 
destructible cylinders: 853, “It’s Only 
Me In My Nightie”; 860, “Move On, 
Mr. Moon”; 884, “Everyone’s In Love 
With Someone”; 927, “The Old Swing 
On The Lawn,” and 985, “Call ’Bound 
Any Old Time.” Not one of these 
songs is well enough known to be 
easily dated today, but they all fall 
into the 1908-09 period. 

Stanley Kirkby. This baritone, who 
died about ten years ago, probably 
made more records than any other 
English singer. Two of his English 
cylinders were imported by Edison: 
The two-minute 1 0 5 3 4, “Brown 
Wings,” and the four-minute 781, 
“Your Eyes Have Told Me So.” The 
former was issued in January, 1912, 
and the latter in September, 1911. 

Roxy P. La Rocca. He was a harp 
player, who was partner in vaude- 
ville with Manuel Bomain. His first 
cylinder, 10368, “Annie Laurie,” was 
issued in June, 1910, and his second, 
“The Mocking Bird,” in October. 

George Seymour Lenox . This tenor 
was associated with Frank C. Stanley 
in the Lotus Quartet. Stanley’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Elizabeth A. Bepelow, of 
West Orange, N.J., says that Lenox 
was about the only recording artist 
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’’AFTER THE BALL"— J. Aldrich Libbey 
won great vaudeville popularity for his sing- 
ing of Charles K. Harris’ song hit, but 
his 'Edison cylinders did not include it. 

who used to v is it overnight in bh e 
Stanley home and recalls that she 
cal led him “Unde S eym ou r . ” He 
made four Edison solo cylinders: 8323, 
“No One But You,” and 8344, “The 
Message of the Bose,” January-Feb- 
ruary, 1903; 8605, “A Dream,” Feb- 
ruary, 1904, and 8793, “The Bloom 
Is On The Bye,” September, 1904. 

Maurice Levi and His Sand. Levi 
was famous at the turn of the cen- 
tury as the composer of songs about 
a rustic character called “The Reu- 
ben,” which were introduced in Bogers 
Brothers’ productions. They included 
“When Beuben Comes To Town” and 
“The Wedding Of The Beuben And 
The Madd.” These two numbers were 
included in four-minute Amber ol cyl- 
inder 169, “Levi’s Famous 'Beuben’ 
Songs,” issued in July, 1909. “When 
Beuben Comes To Town,” sung by 
S. H. Dudley on M3 001, was the first 
1 0-i n ch Mo n arch ( Victor ) record . 
Two -minute cylinders by Levi and His 
Band were; 10097, “Happy Days 
March”; 10128, “A Coon Band Con- 
test” and 10148, 'Bolling Chair 
March.” Other four-minutes besides 
the “Beuben Songs” Medley were : 
134, “Fair Harvard Waltzes,” and 
149, “Frau Luna” Overture. 

J . Aldrich Libbey. Libbey, once, 
was a famous vaudeville baritone who 
is credited with having* given Charles 
K. Harris’ 1892 hit, “After The Ball,” 
its enormous vogu e . Another artist 
who featured “After The Ball,” and 
accepted “payola” from Harris for 
singing it, was Evan Williams (1867- 
1918), who was then a minstrel show 
tenor but many years later became a 
favorite Victor Bed Seal artist. Har- 
ris paid him $2.50 for each time he 
sang the hit. 


Unfortunately, Libbey didn’t record 
“After The Ball" — the tune was 
passe by the time he began maldng 
records — but he made six cylinders in 
1902 and 1903: 8018, “On A Sunday 
Afternoon”; 8019, “The Song The 
Soldiers Sang” ; 8020, “Where The 

Silv’ry Colorado Wends Its Way”; 
8171, “Only A Summer Girl”; 8204, 
“Marie-Louise,” and 8300, “In The 
Sweet Bye And Bye” — the latter not 
the doleful old gospel song that Mark 
Twain hated but a pretty waltz num- 
ber by Harry Von Tdzer, who also 
wrote “On A Sunday Afternoon.” 

Long Acre Quartet. This quartet 
made one record, “That Fussy Bag,” 
for the September, 1910, supplement. 
No information was given concerning 
the personnel. 

Jack Lorimer. He was one of the 
many British comedians who imitated 
Harry Lauder. His one recoord, 10102, 
“Hello There, McIntyre,” was issued 

in April, 1909. 

A. D. Madeira. Madeira was a bari- 
tone who was popular for about two 
years, then faded out of the recording 
picture. Nobody seems to know what 
his initials stood for. The late Joe Bel- 
mont told me that Madeira was of 
Spanish- Jewish descent and was born 
at Gibraltar. He made 20 Edison solo 
cylinders, beginning in late 1899. His 
last, 7817, “Tempest Of The Heart,” 
from “Trovatore,” was issued in June, 
1901. Although Jewish, Madeira sang 
(Continued on page 118) 


MUSICAL ANTIQUE BOOKS 


INTERESTING stories, pictures and research 
about restored musical antiques, in 52-page book. 
$t.25 postpaid from — The Musical Museum, 
Deansboro, N.Y, d 1 2804 1 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8046. — Genchton, 23 Waldo, Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 jly 1 2304 f 


ANTIQUE PHONOGRAPH Books, Instruction 
Manuals, Catalogs for sole. Send 2 stamps for 
free list.— Allen Koenigsperg, 250 East 45th St M 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 s6067 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


BANJOS and Gibson Mandolins Wanted. Col- 
lector will pay cash for Gibsons in any condition. 
Also old C F Martin guitars. — Mr. Jay, Box 
85, Staten Island, New York, 10304, or call (212)- 
981-1808. j I y 3 2 1 5 


EDISON “Idelia" phonograph wanted. Offer- 
ing $650.00 if in excellent condition. — E. 
Maihewson, 141 Fourth St., Toronto 14, Oot., 
Canada. s3403 


VIOLIN 


VIOLIN — Owned since 1923 with paper label 
that states "Nicola Amati fecit Cremona sub 

titulo Santa Teresia 1687." This instrument had 

been owned by the family of T. M. Bell from 

1856 to 1 923. $3,450, or trade for signed Tiffany 

and/or Steuben art glass. — Scarlett, (317) 962- 
6756. $1673 
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several numbers of a Christian de- 
votional nature, including “Beyond 
The Gates Of Paradise,” “Jerusalem” 
and “Old Jim's Christmas Hymn.” 
He and Byron G, Harlan made 14 
duets, seven of which were made over 
in gold moulded form. 

Madeira is called a bass in the 
February, 1902, Victor catalog, which 
lists nine solos by him, including “Cal- 
vary” and “The Lost Chord.” Six 
of his Victor numbers were also made 
for Edison. He and Harry Mac- 
don ough made eight duets for Victor, 
including 1075, “While The Leaves 
Came Drifting Down,” which was re- 
made by Macdonough and S. H. Dud- 
ley and remained a standard seller 
for many years. Madeira obviously 
didn't grow rich at recording, for 
the March, 1902, Phonogram said he 
was no longer singing, but was oper- 
ating a typewriter business in St. 
Paul, Minn. Ail his Edison solos 
were cut out when the gold moulded 
process was adopted in 1902, and all 
h-is Victors were gone by August, 1904. 
Judging by the picture, Madeira was 
a middle-aged man when the Edison 
group photo was taken in 1900. “Bill” 
Hayes said, in 1946, “he had passed 
away some years ago.” 

Madge Maitland. This vaudeville 
singer of “coon songs,” made one 
record, “Is Everybody Happy?” (not 
the song of the same title frequently 
played by the late Ted Lewis' dance 
band), which was issued in February, 
1906. The record d escripti on sai d : 
“Miss Maitland's ‘coon' dialect has 
never been excelled by an Edison sing- 
er, and she injects an individuality 
into the song that stamps her as a 
clever artist. Miss Maitland is well 
known on the vaudeville stage.” 

Manhattan Mixed Trio. This g-roup, 
composed of Elise Stevenson, Irving 
Gillette (Henry Bun.*) and Frank C. 
Stanley, had one record, 10315, “Long, 
Long Ago,” in the February, 1910, 
Edison supplement. As the Metro- 
politan Trio, it also did considerable 
recording for Victor, Columbia and 
Zonophone. 

Cornelia Marvin. Miss Marvin was 
a contralto who sang with Hairy 
Anthony in No, 10355, “Some Day,” 
issued in May, 1910. She also took 
part in some of the records by the 
Edison Mixed Quartet. 

Joe Maxwell. Perhaps better known 
as a song writer than a singer (he 
wrote “I've Got My Fingers Crossed,” 
which Byron G. Harlan recorded for 
several companies), Maxwell had a 
pleasant tenor voice. He made seven 
four-minute Amberal records and five 
Standard cylinders. 

James McCook McCool was a tenor 
who sang with Frank Dumont's min- 
strels in Philadelphia. He made one 
two -minute cylinder, “Just Next 
Door,” catalogued in August, 1902. 
He also sang for Victor and other 


‘‘I’m the Man that Wrote 

‘AFTER the BALL'" ‘ 



PRESS ELDRIDGE. 
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ONCE FAMOUS COMEDIAN— Press Eldridge, vaudeville performer, made ten humorous 
Edison cylinders in 1898 and returned in 1909 for another called "A Confidential Chat.” 
(Right) “Little Amy" — Amy Butler, vaudeville singer, made a cylinder in 1908 of "It's 
the Pretty Things You Say." 


companies. 

Mabel McKinley. This soprano was 
a niece of President William McKin- 
ley. She wrote at least one famous 
hit, “A non a,” which was among the 
first of the “Indian songs,” and the 
well-known, “Karama — A Jap Rhap- 
sody,” in addition to “Golden Rod,” 
which she recorded fnr Edison. Her 
two-minute record, No. 10289, “Ma 
Little Sweet Sunbeam,” issued in Jan- 
uary, 1910, was also one of her com- 
positions. Her four-minutes, all is- 
sued in 1909, were: 122, “Golden 
Rod,”; 150, “Anona,” and 157, “My 
Rancho Maid.” 

August Molinmi. A player of the 
street piano, Mol i nan cranked the or- 
gan on 9615, “Street Piano Medley,” 
issued in August, 1907, while Billy 
Murray did the descriptive tal Icing. 
Perhaps he was the “Signor Grin'der- 
ino,” who made the “Hamgan” med- 
ley for Victor. Mold narks brother, P. 
Molinari, recorded a “Street Piano 
Medley,” on Indestructible 1159. Ma- 
jor H. H. Ann and says the Mol i nans 
operated a street piano factory in 
Brooklyn. 

Pete Murray. Murray was a vaude- 
ville comedian who made two Stan- 
dard cylinders, 10223, “I'm Crazy 
When the Band Begins to Play,” 
issued in September, 1909, and “Home 
With The Milk In The Morning,” No. 
1035, March, 1910. He also sang Am- 
berol 207, “Lily Of The Prairie,” 
September, 1909. Murray made at 
least one Zonophone disc, “I'd Rather 
H ave An A u tom obi 1 e,” and in 1915 
sang* an Edison Diamond Disc, No. 
50234, of “On the 5:15,” whose re- 
verse was “Happy, That’s All,” by 
a blackface dialect comedian, Van 
Avery. The record was so popular it 
was n sees sar y to r em a k e it, and it 
stayed in the catalog as long as Edi- 
son was in the record business. (Mur- 


ray's side was also Blue Amberol 
2561). I sometimes hear from Pete 
Murray's charming grand daughter f 
Mrs. Ann Mongelli, of Babylon, L. I., 


Marguerite Newton. Information 
about this soprano may be found in 
“Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists” 
for March, 1965. 

III. Noll to Price 

Agnes Noll. Miss Noll was a so- 
prano whose one cylinder, 10487, 
“Sweet Red Rose,” was issued in 
April, 1911. The supplement said she 
was “a seprano well known in church 
and concert work. Miss Noll posseses 
a clear, strong, sweet voice, a re- 
fined vocal style and a delightfully 
( I i s ti n et en u n ci ati on — a com b i n at i o n 
which will undoubtedly insure her im- 
mediate favor with Edison owners.” 

Frank North. Variety reported this 
comedian's death, July 20, 1960, in 
Red Bank, N.J., at the age of 89. He 
had been a partner in a vaudeville 
act called “Howard and North.” 
North's phonograph specialty seems 
to have been recording parodies, and 
he was assigned the 6600 block of 
Edison cylinder numbers for that pur- 
pose. By 1900 he had made parodies 
on the fallowing, No. 6600, “Family 
Troubles”; 6602, “A Widow's Plea 
For Her Son” (afterwards remade by 
Will F. Denny), and 6603, “Just One 
Girl”; had sung “Strolling Round the 
Town” (6004), and made a talking 
record of “J. W. Kelly's Favorite 
Story” (6605). He came again in 
July, 1902, with gold-moulded No. 
8093, a parody on “I've Waited Honey, 
Waited Long For You” ; in August No. 
8085, “A Parody on ‘Goodbye, Dolly 
Gray,' ” and finally, in December, 
1902, a parody on “Alice, Where Art 
Thou?” (8280). 
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North also made, in 1904, a Zono- 
phone, No. 6156, of “Didn’t Father 
Adam Have An Easy Time?" 

Arthur Osmond. Another British 
importation, Osmond was a comedian 
who, on No. 10209, sang*, “I Played' 
My Concertina," in the list for Sep- 
tember, 1909. 

Fred A . Parker. Parker was a tenor 
who made two records, both for the 
July, 1902, list: 8046, “Sometimes, 
Dear Heart," and 8053, “The Stem 
Song." 

Herbert Payne. This is an assumed 
name for Ernest Pike, “King Ed- 
ward’s favorite tenor,” who was one 
of the most prolific English recording' 
artists. He made 10125, “Ayesha, My 
Sweet Egyptian,” issued in May, 1909. 

Jack Pleasants . An English dialect 
singer, Pleasants was known as “The 
Shy Comedian.” His most popular 
song was “I’m Shy, Mary Ellen.” He 
had a cylinder, “I Said 'Hooray,’ ” 
in the January, 1910, Edison list. 

Frederic H. Potter. Potter was a 
tenor whose first record appears to 
have been “Dearie” (No. 514), which 
was part of the August, 1906, Zono- 
phone list. The supplement said: “The 
first record made by Mr. Potter. He 
has a clear tenor voice, and we feel 
sure his records will become popular.” 
“Dearie,” however, is the only Zono- 
phone I have found by Potter, whose 
initial Edison, No. 9548, “Let Me 
Hear The Band Play 'The Girl I Left 
Behind,’ ” came out in May, 1907. 
The Neto Pixonogram said; 

. . This record introduces a new 
tenor singer in Mr. Potter, although he 
has made over one or two catalog selec- 
tions originally made by other artists. 
He has a fine tenor voice and promises 
to be an excellent addition to the corps 
of Edison artists/' 

The one “catalog record” which 
Potter remade was 8276, “I’ll Be With 
You When The Roses Bloom Again,” 
which originally was sung by Harry 
Macdonough and issued in December, 
1902. Other two-minute Potter cyl- 
inders were No. 9588, “You’ll Not Be 
Forgotten, Lady Lou” (July, 1907) ; 
No. 9622, “Red Wing” (August, 
1907); 9882, “Topeka” (July, 1908 
— why such a long gap between re- 
cording’s?) and 10452, “Goodbye, Bet- 
ty Brown,” in which he had the 
assistance of a male quartet, which 
probably was the Premier (Decem- 
ber, 1910). A quartet, no doubt the 
Edison, sang in “Red Wing.” 

Potter’s four -minute Amberols were : 
366, “Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet” 
(March, 1910); 405, “Betsy Ross” 

(April, 1910); 447, “Red Clover” 

(June, 1910) ; 541, “Red Wing” (No- 
vember, 1910), and 562, “Valley Flow- 
er” (December, 1910). After, that 
Potter disappeared from the Edison 
list. In all these four-minute records 
he is added by the quartet, and 1 
wish I had thought to ask Billy Mur- 
ay, whose voice can be clearly heard 
in “Red Wing,” what he remembered 
of this obscure singer. The New 
Phono gram* s description of the latter 


song is interesting: 

•'The phenomenal popularity of ‘Red 
Wing' in the Standard list induced us 
lo respond to the general demand of the 
public to issue it as an Amberol number. 
Tn doing so we have added greatly to its 
attractiveness by the novel manner in 
which it is arranged — the band alternat- 
ing with Mr. Potter and chorus with 
band accompaniment. If you enjoyed this 
song on the Standard list your apprecia- 
tion of it as an Amberol record will be 
infinitely greater, for the amount of en- 
tertainment is more than doubled. Mr. 
Potter sings with spirit and style and 
both chorus and band accompaniment 
are all that could be desired." 

When an Edison Diamond Disc of 
“Red Wing,” by Walter Scan] an and 
chorus, was issued in 1927, the style 
of th e Potter four -mi n ute cyl i n tier 
was followed. The disc begins with 
the orchestra playing Leo Friedman’s 
“Sun Dance” before the first strains 
of “Red Wing” are heard. Having- 
sung “Red Wing” in Standard, Am- 
berol and Blue Amberol form gives 
Potter a claim to making one of the 
most popular Edison cylinders — per- 
haps the most popular, although such 
a claim could well be contested by 
“The Preacher And The Bear,” “Casey 
Jones,” “Rainbow,” “Silver Bell,” 
Fred Van Eps’ “Dixie Medley’ and 
several others. 

Potter also made, in 1910, a pair of 
two-minute Indestructible cylinders : 
1350, “Red Clover,’ and 1362, “He’s 
A College Boy.” 

Myra Price . I can’t find anything 
to indicate whether this singer was a 
soprano or a contralto. Her six cyl- 
inders were made from June to No- 
vember , 1901, and none was ta ken 
over into the gold moulded list. They 
were: 7836, “Then You’ll Remember 
Me”; 7849, “I Dreamt That I Dwelt 
In Marble Halls”; 7854, “Home, Sweet 
Home”; 7886, “ Last Rose Of Sum- 
mer”; 7924, “Baby Mine,” and 7972, 
“Because I Love You, Dear.” These 
titles seem to belong to the soprano 
repertoire. 

IV. Raymond to Van Yorx 

Maude Raymond , A popular com- 
edienne, was a contemporary of Clar- 
ice Vance, May Irwin and Josie Sad- 
ler and a forerunner of Sophie Tucker. 
Her first Edison cylinder was Am- 
berol 505, “Phoebe Brown,” issued in 
September, 1910. The description said : 
' ' EVerybod y who is at all fa m iliar 
with high class vaudeville and musi- 
cal comedy knows that Maude Ray- 
mond is one of the country’s bright 
particular ‘Stars.’ Her work is al- 
ways pleasing, due especially to her 
natural buoyant, vivacious manner 
and the amount of energy and in- 
telligence she putts into her work.” 

In January, 1911, Miss Raymond’s 
only two-minute cylinder, No. 10463, 
“Rag Baby’s Gwine To Be Mine,” 
went on sale. The supplement spoke 
of “Maude Raymond, the perennial 
vaudeville and musical comedy fa- 
vorite. If you have heard her, you 
want this record’; if you haven’t, bet- 
ter get the record and become ac- 
quainted with one of the real stars 
of the American stage.” 

Maude Raymond also made some 
Victor records : 5671, “The Dusky 

Salome”; 5678, “Bye Bye, My Caro- 


line” and 5715, Good-Bye, Molly 
Brown.” The “Caroline” song waas 
coupled on double-faced disc 16780 
with “Take Me Out For A Joy Ride,” 
by Billy Murray and the Haydn 
Quartet. 

William M. Redmond. He was a 
tenor who was a duet partner of Mur- 
ray’s before Billy began making rec- 
ords. Redmond sang eight Standard 
cylinders from September, 1902, to 
May, 1904. The most popular was 
8118, “In The Good Old Summer 
Time,” which Murray remade in 
1906. As late as 1916, Redmond did 
some singing in the choruses of Edi- 
son discs. 

Leon Rice. A tenor, Rice made one 
record’, No. 10479, “When The Roses 
Bloom,” issued in March, 1911. The 
New Phonogram, gave this informa- 
tion concerning him: 

“Mr. Rice, who here contributes his 
first record to the Edison catalog:, is a 
singer with an international reputation. 
Beginning with a recital at the St. Eouis 
World's Fair in 1901, he has made 1,500 
appearances in the United States, Canada 
and England, and his audiences during 
that time have aggregated more than 
2.000,000 people. He possesses a pure 
■tenor voice of tremendous power, re- 
markable evenness and groat depth of 
feeling ..." 

June Rossmore. Miss Rossmore was 
a singer who made one solo record, 
No. 10062, “I Don't Like You,” issued 
in February, 1909, She was intro- 
duced as “a new artist, who is well 
known on the vaudeville stage. Miss 
Rossmore sings ... in a different 
style from any other singer now in 
our catalogs, introducing some of the 
effects that have made her such a 
success in vaudeville.” The comedienne 
also sang the refrain of Byron G. 
Harlan’s “child ballad,” No. 10151, 
“Schoolmates,” for the June, 1909, 
list. 

Fred G . Rover. A tenor in a vaude- 
ville quartet, Rover made one record, 
8911, “Those Songs My Mother Used 
To Sing,” which went on sale in 
February, 1905. 

Andrew Schneider and Franklyn 
Wallace . This duet team recorded 
8555, “Tell Me With Your Eyes” 
issued in December, 1903. I know 
nothing of Schneider except that he 
was a baritone prominent in concert 
work, but Wallace, a tenor, sang in 
minstrels and vaudeville and had a 
music publishing business in Newark, 
N.J. He made eleven two-minute cyl- 
inders in 1902-03. 

Louis Schnepel. Schnepel was a 
ba intone with three records of the 
1899/1901 era to his credit: 8500, 
“Answer,” originally made by Ma- 
deira and still later remade, when 
gold moulding came in, by J. W. 
Myers; 5801, “For You,” and 5802, 
“Daddy.” 

Samuel Siegel. I really doubt that 
Sam Siegel belongs here, for he was 
recognized as the greatest mandolin 
player of the 1890’s and early 1900's, 
and made records for virtually all 
the companies. As late as 1926, he 
did several electrically recorded num- 
bers for Columbia. Si egel was for 
many years president of the Siegel - 
Myers School of Music in Chicago, 
(Continued on next page) 
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which gave correspondence courses in 
playing* the more popular instruments. 
He made ten Edison two-minute solo 
records, beginning- in August, 1900, 
and continuing* through October, 1905. 
He also played a duet with a guitarist, 
M. Lloyd Wolf, 9014, "Autumn Eve- 
ning,” issued in June, 1905. He and 
William Smith, another guitar play- 
er, made Amberol No. 30, "Castilian 
Echoes”; later, he made two duets 
with Hoy H. Butin, and he made one 
Blue Amtberol duet each with Butin 
and a ukulele player, Marie Caveny. 

J. Scott Skinner. A Scottish fiddler, 
Skinner made record No. 10402, “Bir- 
lin Reels," issued in August 1910. 

Will N. Steele. Steele was a mo- 
nologist who made eleven comic talk- 
ing* records , from August, 1900, to 
March, 1 903 . Must of his records 
were, about a Jewish character, "Ein- 
stein/ 7 who may be considered the 
predecessor of "Cohen.” Steele’s pho- 
tog’raph can be seen in the 1900 Edi- 
son group picture. 

Sallie Stemb lev. Miss Stembl er was a 
vaudeville comedienne who for a gen- 
eration or more entertained audiences 
with laughing specialties. Probably 
her first record was a Victor, 2466, 
"Laughing Song,” which came out 
about January, 1904. In March, 1909, 
Edison issued 10081, “Everything’s 
Funny To Me,” with the statement: 

“This record is by a new Edison per- 
former, Miss Sally Stembler, who has 
a high soprano voice finely adapted for 
recording:. The title of this song should 
convey some idea of its nature, ft is 
one of the most infectious laughing' song's 
ever written. Music, Theo. H. Northrup; 
words, Charles Noel Douglas.” 

Genuine old-timers among magazine 
readers may like to be reminded that 
Douglas was a bedridden man who 
for many years edited a department 
in Comfort Magazine, published at 
Augusta, Me., and founded Comfort’s 
League of Cousins. He had two 
nurses whom he called "Malta” and 
“Billy, the Goat.” 

A second two-minute cylinder by 
the “laughing girl,” No. 10119, “Oh, 
La, La, La, La, La,” was issued in 
May, 1909. She was then unheard 
from until October, 1918, when she 
made Blue Amberol 3587, a four- 
minute version of “Ev’ry thing’s Fun- 
ny To Me.” And in 1923, she and 
Edward Meeker, with the assistance 
of a cornet player, made one of the 
most popular Diamond Discs, No. 
51063, “Henry’s Music Lesson” (an 
imitation of the Okeh Laughing Rec- 
ord) , which was coupled with one 
of Mr. Edison’s favorite old-timers, 
“Porters On A Pullman Train,” by 
Collins and Harlan. 

I remember reading an article in 
The Billboard quoting her brother as 
saying that on their first trip to 
Europe, “Sallie cried all the way over 
and laughed all the way back” — prob- 
ably getting into practice for her 
vaudeville engagements. 

George M. Stricklett. This tenor 
was a puzzling in-and-out performer. 
He seems to have made no solo cyl- 
inders, and only two duets with an- 
other man — those already mentioned 
with Matt Keefe. Must of his work 



LAUGHING SPECIALIST — For more than 
a generation Sallie Stembler entertained 
vaudeville audiences with her laughing songs. 
She made Edison records in 1909, 1918 
and 1923. 

was as a quartet member. He sang 
in the Invincible and Lotus Quartets 
managed by Frank C. Stanley; in 
1908, when a new ensemble was need- 
ed to replace the Edison (Haydn) 
Quartet, which had become exclusive 
to Victor, he became second tenor of 
the new Knickerbocker group whose 
other members were John Young, first 
tenor; Fredeiick Wheeler, baritone, 
and Gus Reed, bass. He also sang 
three duets with “Miss Chappell” 
(Edith Chapman) : No. 8395, “Life’s 
Dream Is O’er” (May, 1903); 8446, 
“Farewell, Beloved” (July, 1903), and 
8601, “Far Away” (February, 1904). 
The latter was later remade by 
“Harry Anthony” (Young) and Daisy 
Boulais. 

Albert C. Sweet . Some years ag*o 
I read of the death of this cornet 
player and am sure I clipped the 
news story, but can’t find it. In a 
book entitled “We Called It Culture” 
he is mentioned as a native of Chicago 
and the conductor of an orchestra 
that filled Chautauqua engagements. 
Sweet was a very young man when 
he made his Edison cylinders*. 7190, 
“Russian Fantasia” (1899) ; 7294, 

“Prismatic Polka” (1899); 7411, “In 
Happy Moments” (1900; 7436, “Sea 
Flower Polka” (1900), and 7604, 
“Love’s Old Sweet Song” (November, 
1900). He is in bhe 1900 Edison 
group photo. 

B. Russell Throckmorton. An elo- 
cutionist at the turn of the century, 
Throckmorton made much bhe same 
sort of records that Harry E. Hum- 
phrey did a decade or so 1 alter. Four 
of his cylinders appear in bhe October, 
1899, catalog: 4857, “Columbus” ; 3858, 
Kipling’s poem, “The White Man’s 
Burden”; 3859, “Hoch der Kaiser,” 
and 3860, “Shamus O’Brien.” Two 
others — 7244, “The Declaration Of 


The Free,” and 7351, “Barbara Fiiie- 
tchie” came toward the end of 1899. 
Thipckmorton may be seen in the 
group photo. 

Stella Tobin . She was one of the 
few performers who recorded jointly 
for Edison and Columbia rather than 
Edison and Victor. She was the wife 
of Paul Southe, who made some ter- 
rible Columbia records, and they ap- 
peared together* in vaudeville for more 
than 20 years. Southe was found 
dead, of a heart attack, at the age 
of 58, in has New York hotel room, 
on August 22, 1946. His wife ap- 
parently had already died. 

Stella Tobin’s first Edison cylinder, 
9758, “Will He Answer Goo-Goo?” 
was listed for February, 1908. Others 
were: 9824, “Tipperary” (May, 1908), 
and the third and last, 9862, “Dad- 
dy’s Little Tomboy Girl” (June, 
1908). Like most vaudevillians, she 
did net make good records and hers 
had l ittle sale. She made two Cotan - 
bias in 1909-10: A647, “Now I Have 
To Call Him Father” (coupled with 
“Say No, That’s All,” by Arthur 
Collins), and A787, “I’m Going To 
Do What I Please” (with “Wild Cher- 
ries Rag,” by Eddie Morton). 

Theo Van Yorx. This tenor was 
advertising in The Etude in the early 
193 0’s, so he had a long career. He 
made a pair of two-minute cylinders. 
The first, No. 9102, “I Wait For 
Thee,” was issued in October, 1905. 
The New Phonogram commented: 

“This sentimental song- by C. B. Hawley 
and Ida Whipple Benham introduces to 
the phonograph clientele a new singer in 
Mr. Van Yorx, who is one of America's 
best oratorio and concert tenors, and 
is tenor soloist of St. Thomas' Church, 
New York City . . ." 

A month later Van Yorx was re 
presented by 9123, Frank E. Tours’ 
familiar setting of Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Mother O’ Mine.” The description 
commented: “Mr. Van Yorx’s fine 
voice is winning him a host of phono- 
graphic friends,” but this was his 
last record. 

V. Waterous to Wynn 

Allen Waterous. He was a tenor 
whose first cylinder, No. 9814, “The 
Message Of The Eyes,” came out in 
April, 1908. The New Phonogram 
committed a boo -boo by referring to 
hint as a baritone and saying: 

“A sentimental song by the composer 
of ‘Love Me and the World is Mine' 
(Ernest R. Ball), introducing a new 
baritone soloist to our catalog, although 
Mr. Waterous has sung duets with Mrs. 
Waterous.’ 

The Waterous who had sung duets 
w’ith has wife was Herbert Waterous, 
and The Phonogram ran a correction 
in May, when the tenor’s next record, 
No. 9819, was issued, by saying: 
“Allen Waterous, by the way, is a 
brother of the Mr. Waterous who has 
sung duets with his wife, and not 
the duet singer, as stated last month.” 
He made two more cylinders: 9835, 
“Summer Time” (June, 1908) and 
“If I Had A Thousand Lives To Live” 
(July, 1908). Thus his recording ca- 
reer covered four months. 

Mr. And Mrs. Herbert Waterous. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Mr. Waterous, who was sometimes 
called a baritone and sometimes a 
bass, was a distinguished light opera 
singer, specializing in Gilbert and 
Sullivan, but later becoming a mem- 
ber of the De Koven Opera Company. 
The September 2, 1947, Variety con- 
tained this note of his death: 


“Herbert 1*. Waterous, basso of the 
grand and light opera stages for many 
years, who was best known for his Gilbert 
and Sullivan roles, died last Friday, 
August 29, at his home in W oodstock, 
N.Y. He was 78. , _ Ar . , 

“Waterous was born in Flint, Mich., 
and began his stage career early in life. 
He sang with the Metropolitan Opera for 
two seasons before going to light op- 
era, also singing with Fritz! Schefl, ap- 
pearing with the De Koven Opera Com- 
pany in ‘Robin Hood' and touring m 
concerts and recitals. He went to London 
in 1920 to sing the role of Dr. Engel 
in Shubert's production of “The Student 
Prince.’ In 1929 he was seen in New 
York in ‘Lady Fingers' and in ‘Naughty 
Marietta.’ „ ... 

“Of his many Gilbert & Sullivan roles, 
Pooh-Bah in ‘The Mikado’ was the one 
he was best known for and most otten 
appeared in, supporting such light opera 
stars of the period as DeWolf Hopper, 
William Dan forth and Frank Moulan. In 
19.36 Waterous appeared with Dantorth 
and Moulan in a revival of ‘The Mikado' 
at the Majestic. Other G-&S operettas 
in which he had often appeared were 
‘The Pirates of Penzance,’ ‘Iolanthe, 
*H. M. S. Pinafore' and ’The 1 Yeomen 
of the Guard.’ 

“Surviving him are his widow, Mrs. 
Jayne Herbert Waterous, with whom he 
appeared in concerts and recitals, any 
two sons, Allen and Donald Waterous.' 

Neither Mr. nor Mrs. Waterous 
made any Edison solos. Their first 
duet, 9731, "0 Moment That I Bless," 
was issued in January, 1908, with 
the comment : 


“This attractive selection of the semi- 
oper&lic class introduces two new artists 
io our catalog. Mr. Waterous has a rich 
baritone voice, and Mrs. Waterovis sings 
in a soprano voice, which shows to par- 
ticular advantage in the duets." 

Their next regularly issued Stan- 
dard cylinder was 9969, "Ecstasy,” 
was announced for October, 1908. The 
description said: 


“This record will recall the ovation 
won by the same singers in ‘O Moment 
That I Bless.' 'Ecstasy' is a glorious 
semi -classic love song and has a charm 
that constantly grows on one. The record 
will prove a fine model for ambitious 
students of concerted singing." 

Mr. and Mrs. Waterous also remade 
8258, “0 That We Two Were May 
mg,” which, sung by Cordnne Morgan 
and Frank C. Stanley, had been issued 
in December, 1902. When the first 
four-minute Amberol cylinders were 
announced in October, 1908, they re- 
corded a longer version of the same 
song on No. 44. The description is 
interesting: 


“As a two-minute record by the same 
singers this selection won the distinction 
of being one of the most favored duets 
in the Edison catalog. The song is now 
given complete, the singers are in better 
voice than when the two-minute record 
was made, and the recording process has 
been greatly improved. The record, there- 
fore is in every way better than its 
famous predecessor and should meet with 
a phenomenal demand." 

Mrs. Waterous and a contralto, Mia 
Weber , sang a duet in the April, 
1909, list: No. 10113, "Jesus, Thy 
Name I Love.” 

While a member of the De Koven 
Opera Company in 1916, Herbert 
Waterous made the following 12-inch 



"VARIETY" STARS — Pete Murray and Bessie Wynn did not sing with each other, 
but both were popular on the vaudeville stage around 1910 and for years afterward, 
and both made Edison two-minute cylinders. 


Patihe records: 

“50001, ’Asleep in the Deep’ and ‘Down 
Deep Within Lhe Cellar': 50006, ‘The In- 
different Mariner’ and ‘Rocked in the 
Cradle of the Deep’: 50007. Robin Hood — 
’The Armourer’s Song' and Robin Hood — 
‘The Tinkers' Chorus' (De Koven Opera 
Company): 5000S. ‘Gypsy Love Song' and 
‘The Indifferent Mariner 1 : and on 50010. 
he sang ‘The Crow Song’ from Robin 
Hood, wflh Hie assistance of the De 
Koven Male Chorus, while on Lhe other 
side Cora Tracey, contralto. was heard 
in 'The Legend of the Chimes’ with the 
De Koven Mixed Chorus.’’ 

Harrry West. Mr. West was a co- 
median, whose one solo, 8445, "I Could 
Love You In A Steam Heat Flat,” 
was part of the July, 1903, list. He 
and Billy Murray did the talking in 
8878, "Darkey's Dream” by the Edi- 
son Military Band, issued in January, 
1905. I never heard Billy mention 
West, an ! d know nothing of him. 

Walter Wheatley. An American 
tenor, had a solo, 8497, "Drink To 
Me Only With Thine Eyes,” in 'the 
list for September, 1903. More than 
a decade later, while singing with 
the Century Opera Company, he made 
some Columbia discs. 

Hallie White . This completely ob- 
scure lady fascinates me, although I 
have never heard the one soprano 
solo she made, 8289, "I Am The Mer- 
ry Postilion,” issued in January, 1903. 
I imagine her a joyous-faced, spark- 
ling-eyed, black -haired girl, who had' 
a fine time making the record. I 
wonder if she really did enjoy it — 
and how long she has been dead. 

James H. White. This comedian 
took over the "Casey” records that 
had been made by Russell Hunting 
after Hunting went to England to 
live in 1898. White made seven of 
the "Casey” series, beginning with 
7255, "Casey At Dinny Murphy's 


Wake” in late 1899, and ending with 
8360, "Casey And HLs Gang Of Irish 
Laborers,” in early 1903. White then, 
like Hunting, went to England. He 
may be seen in the 1900 group photo. 
Before making records, Jim White 
was a photographer for the early 
Edison movies. 

George S . Williams. This was an 
assumed name used by Frank C. Stan- 
ley (William Stanley Grinsted) in 
playing a banjo accompaniment in 
some of Arthur Coffins’ turn of the 
century "coon song” records. 

Professor D. Wormser . A zither 
player whose Edison recording activi- 
ties began in 1899 and continued to 
January, 1903. Wormser also made 
records for other companies and play- 
ed for Victor as late as 1913. The 
professor was bom in 1850 in Lan- 
dau, South Germany. 

Bessie Wynn. This comedienne was 
described, when her first record was 
issued in January, 1910, as "-winsome 
Bessie Wynn, one of the best known 
and most popular stars of the vaude- 
ville stage.” The cylinder was 10278, 
"It's Hard To Find A Real Nice 
Man.” A four-minute Amberol, No- 
346, "My Little Piece Of Dresden 
China,” was announced in February. 
Then came two-minute 10329, "Not 
For Me,” in March, and 10441, "I’d 
Love To But I Won't,” in November. 
Edison had predicted Bessie Wynn's 
records would be bag sellers, but these 
were all she made. 

And that concludes this list of Edi- 
son's more or less "obscure” two- 
minute recording artists. I hope it 
has been interesting and, at least to 
some extent, informative. 

The End 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 
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Royalty and Recorded Sound 


By JIM WALSH 



ROYAL GROUP. This photo of Queen Victoria (Center); her son; the Prince of Wales, 
who became King Edward VII, and his wife, Princess Alexandra, was taken March 10, 1863, 
on the young couple's wedding day. Queen Victoria made one cylinder record, which she 
ordered destroyed after it was played. Edward seems to have made no records. Alexandra 
had poor hearing but enjoyed recorded music. 


(NOTE: This survey is dedicated to 
a captivating example of the Blood 
Royal: Princess Christy Faye Jen- 
kins, cherished feline companion of 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Jenkins, Rose 
Hill, Virginia. Princess Christy loves 
to sit in "Miss Rocky," 'her favorite 
rocking chair and listen to recorded 
music.) 

I. Two Kinds of Royalty 

"Royalty" is a word for which, 
over the years, recording artists have 
entertained an almost reverential re- 
gard — especially when it is written 
in the plural as “royalties." Belief 
that a royalty is of well-nigh sacred 
significance especially characterized 
those exalted performers whose rec- 
ords were listed in the “Red Seal" or 
“celebrity" class. 

In this sense, of course, “royalty" 
denotes a sum paid to the artist as a 
percentage of the retail selling price 
of tile records he makes. Set at five, 
ten, fifteen percent, or even higher, 
it frequently amounts to a consider- 
able sum. Enrico Caruso, John Mc- 
Cormack, Alma Gluck, Amelita Galli- 
Curei, Fritz ICreisler an'd others of 
their high rank felt no sense of in- 
sult when 'they received annual roy- 
alty payments that, for the two tenors 
at least, sometimes amounted to sever- 
al hundred thousand dollars a year. 
As for Gluck, it has often been told 
that she built a house costing more 
than $100,000 and paid for it from 
the royalties of one record alone, her 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” 

Huge royalty payments were not 
a feature cf the earlier clays of sound 
recording. Caruso did not receive 
them until after his reputation as 
the world's most popular operatic 
tenor was firmly established. In 1902, 
when an expert for the Gramophone 
Company of England visited Italy and 
engaged him to record ten numbers, 
he asked!, or was offered, the equiva- 
lent of $100 each, and Gramophone 
officials indignantly cabled to their 
man : 

“Fee exorbitant. Forbid you to re- 
cord." 

He recorded, anyway, and' the rec- 
ords sold so well that Gramophone 
and Its American affiliate, Victor, had 
no reason to regret paying the “ex- 
orbitant fee." A few years later Ca- 
ruso was receiving, through his con- 
tract and royalty payments, thou- 
sands of dollars for each disc he made. 

“Popular" artists were seldom show- 
ered with such largesse, although 


their records probably outsold those 
of the “classical" group ten to one. 
If they “free-lanced,” the more plebian 
performers were paid a specified 
amount each time they made a rec- 
ord; if under conti v act they received 
yearly salaries paid on the installment 
plan. But seldom did their earnings 
approach the astronomical sums that 
cheered the Carusos and McCormacks. 
Yet sometimes they did extremely 
well after establishing their appeal. 


Gene Austin, for one, told me he 
“never made any real money" out of 
recording until his Victor discs be- 
came so remarkably popular that the 
company rewarded him by giving him 
an exclusive contract with generous 
royalty payments. The discs on which 
he received royalties were those upon 
which he sang both sides. Obviously, 
he made small fortunes out of “My 
Blue Heaven," “Ramona” and their 
couplings. Bruns wide paid A1 Poison 
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fabulous amounts, newspaper accounts 
of the 1920’s indicate. 

Certainly, it was the distribution 
of mouth-watering* royalties that 
caused the majority of the world's 
most highly publicized singers and in- 
strumental ists to record for Victor, 
or perhaps Columbia or Brunswick, 
rather than — as an example — for Edi- 
son, whose process had superior tonal 
fidelity. But the sale of Edison Dia- 
mond Discs, compared to those of Vic- 
tor records, was small, and the thick 
“platters” could not be sold in suffi- 
ciently large quantities to offer most 
performers tempting royalties. Many 
of the Edison artists may have been 
as good, or better, than the extrava- 
gantly advertised coterie who -restric- 
ted their services .to Victor, but their 
names lacked comparable selling ap- 
peal. And most of Edison’s lumin- 
aries “jumped” to Victor or some 
other company as soon as possible. 
Even Sergei Rachmaninoff, the Rus- 
sian composer-pianist, signed an Edi- 
son contract in 1918 only because 
most of the Victor manufacturing 
plant was being used for war work 
and “His Master's Voice” wasn't tak- 
ing on expensive new artists. Unable 
to arrange a Victor contract, his man- 
ager insisted that Rachmaninoff be 
exclusive to Edison for only two 
years. The virtuoso then went to Vic- 
tor for much more money. 

Most of the traffic was from Edi- 
son to Victor, not the other way. 
Artists like Frieda Hempel, who quit 
Victor for Edison, simply because she 
was dissatisfied with Victor recording 
and wanted to have Edison “Re- 
Create” her voice, were the exception. 
She disregarded the money question 
for the sake of having greater justice 
done -to her singing. With nearly all 
other's the money was the important 
thing and tone quality was secondary. 

The purpose of this article is not 
primarily however, to discuss finan- 
cial arrangements between artists and 
recording companies, but to tell of 
the phonograph's association with an- 
other type of -royalty — the members 
of reigning families in Europe and* 
elsewhere who owned sound repro- 
ducing devices and >in many instances 
themselves made records. There are 
two kinds of royalties, and we shall 
now be concerned with men and wo- 
men who were royal by inheritance 
rather than with payments of pro- 
fessional performers. 

II. “Records by Rulers” 

It strikes me that a courteous way 
of beginning our discussion of records 
by, or associated with, royalty will 
be to start wtth the “small fry” 
among kings and queens, then ad- 
vance up to those who were more 
high and mighty. 

In the August, 1910, Sound Wave and 
Talking Machine Record , published in 
London, I found an article that fits 
extremely well into this plan. Headed 
“Records By Rulers,” it reads; 

‘ ‘ YV ho would think that a king wo u I d 
unbend so far as to make a record for 
cocmmercia) sale? Yet we find in the Edi- 
son catalog two records — ‘Akahi Hoi.' No. 
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“MOST BEAUTIFUL GRAPHONE" This | 
picture is reproduced from The Columbia 
Record of February, 1905. It shows what 
was termed “the most beautiful grapho- 
phone ever constructed," which had just 
been sent to the Emperor of Japan. 

11504, and ‘Koleo/ No. 11.501, both by 
King Kal alcana of the Hawaiian Islands. 
Whilst it is true that King Kalakana’s 
dominions do not stretch from ‘Pole to 
Pole/ yet he is a king in v e ry truth, 
and we believe we are correct in stating 
Lhat these are the only records made 
for sale by a royal personage. There is 
also one. No. 11502, ‘Moani Ke Ala/ 
made by Prince Leliohoku, who, we un- 
derstand. is heir apparent to the Ha- 
waiian throne. 

“The list of Edison foreign selections 
contains no fewer than 12 records bv 
past or present heads of Republics. No. 
20315, an address made by President 
Diaz of the Mexican Republic, to Senor 
(Thomas A.) Edison, is especially inter- 
esting. in v i e w of the fact that it w as 
the first record made for commercial 
purposes by the head of an important 
State. The remaining 12 are by the Pres- 
ident of the United States, Mr. William 
H. Taft, and they deal with every phase 
of American life and poll Lies.” 

The Sound Wave's belief that the 
Hawaiian king’s records were the only 
ones made by royalty for commercial 
sale was not quite correct. Queen 
Elizabeth of Rumania (184-3-1916), a 
Genu an by birth and daughter of 
Prince Herman of Wied, was an au- 
thor who wrote under the pen name 
of “Carmen Sylva.” In 1903 the queen 
made H.M.V. record No. 1235 on which 
she recited her p'oem, “A Friend.” 
Mai'guerita Sylva, the Edison soprano, 
book the “Sylva” in her professional 
name from the Queen's pseudonym. 

The Hawaiians are a musical peo- 
ple, and probably Queen LiHuokalani 
would 'have made records if the phono- 
graph had been available in her time. 
As it Is, she is credited with com- 
posing “Aloha Oe” in 1878, the year 
after Edison introduced his first 'bin- 
foil playing phonograph . Actually, 
Her Royal Highness showed little orig- 
inal ity as a music writer, for part of 
the melody of “Aloha Oe” is taken 
from a now forgotten ballad, “The 
Rock By the Sea/ ' wh idh Ch arl es 
Crozat Converse wrote in 1852. The 
remainder of the tune comes from a 
favorite college song, “There’s Music 
in the Air,” composed by George Fred- 
erick Root in 1854. 

A later presumably authenic mem- 
ber of Hawaiian royalty who did a 
great deal of recording was Prince 
Lei Lani, who was also known pro- 
fessionally as E. K. Rose. The prince 


was a member of the original Hawai- 
ian Quintet that made a series of 
Victor records in 1913, and for a few 
years after that he was employed by 
Victor as a “demonstrator.” Since 
Victor was unable to give “tone tests” 
like those made familiar by Edison, 
the prince would visit Victor dealer's 
stores or, sometimes, go to homes of 
distinguished persons and compare (his 
voice with the recorded tones of John 
McCormack and Ernestine Schumann- 

(Continued on page 115) 


FOR SALE; Heavy stock record sleeves 
M0 lb. Craft 10" size.) Prices; 1-100 each 
7c: 100-300 each 6c: 300-1000 each 5c; 1000 
up each 4c. Post, extra. Write for rates. 
— Quail Ly lleeord .rackets, 2512 West 
Dive!., Los Angeles. Calif. 00016 d3S.$6 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


MUSIC BOXES! Fantastic large illustrated cat- 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
ether automatic instruments. Plus books, re- 
cordings, musical gifts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub- 
scription {$12 value!) to next 6 (issues. Money- 
back guarantee if not delighted! — David 
Bowers, Box I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

mh6405l 


ORGANS— MELOD EONS 


REED ORGANS, melodions, bought, sold re- 
paired. Reeds tun*ed, revoiced replacements. — 
C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williamsville. Vh 
05362 o6675 


MUSICAL ANTIQUE BOOKS 


INTERESTING stories, pictures and research 
about restored musical antiques, in 52-page book, 
U.25 postpaid from — The Musical Museum, 
Deansboro, N.Y. d 128041 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07C03 fly 1 2304 1 


FOR SALE: Lovely Victor phonograph with 

large morning glory wooden horn. VIO III 

serial No 24552, Excellent condition $1,000. — 
R. L. Jefferies, P.O. Box 165, Harrisonburg, Va. 
Phone 434-2777. ol042 


ANTIQUE PHONOGRAPH Books, Instrucfion 
Manual's, Catalogs for sake. Send 2 stamps for 
free list. — Allen Koeniasberg, 3400 Snyder Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 - mh6367 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Schtfenhut baby grand 
piano, must have 15 black keys, 22 white keys, 
old original finish, flat metal bar action like 
q xylophone action, should have 2 sets of bars 
one for the black key* and one for the white. 
State price and condition. Will not make offer. 
Phone 507-334-7772 or write — Stoeckel’s Antique 
Dolls, 615 N.W, Third St., Faribault, Minn. 55021 

d3040l 


SHEET MUSIC 


SHEET MUSIC, choose from thousands of pop- 
ular, late 1800’s to date. We also buy.— McNeill, 
f II 7 So. Taylor Ave., Oak Park, III. 60304 d3863 


ALL MATERIAL relative to history of dancing. 
Lithograph music covers, bailer scores, play- 
bills, photographs, autographs. — _ George Ver- 
oak, Butler University. Indianapolis, Ind. 46208 

d3253 
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(Continued from page 38) 

Heiiik to “prove” that it was identi- 
cal, in part of its range, with the 
tones of the two more famous singers. 
Edison dealers* publications never 
tired' of jeering at “this ridiculous 
performance,” as they termed it, and 
on one occasion told of Lei Lani’s 
calling on the Governor of a Mid- 
Western State, giving his variant of a 
“tone test” and trying to sell the ex- 
ecutive a Victrola. The Governor to-ld 
him, however, he had already decided 
he wanted nothing but a New Edison. 

After ending his Victor association, 
the prince became one of the popular 
Okeh recording artists. His coupling 
of “Love’s Old Sweet 'Song, "and “Red 
Wing” sold especially well, and the 
acoustic version was remade electri- 
cally. Lei Lani’s command of English 
seems to have been a bit ’impeitfect, 
for in the first song he pronounced 
“twilight" as “twHeet”and “weary” 
as “weh-ry.” 

Another small-time member of roy- 
alty’ who recorded was “Princess 
Waihtawaso,” daughter of a Penob- 
scot Indian chief. The princess made 
a number of Victor educational rec- 
ords. When she died at the age of 86 
in Bangor, Maine, on March 19, 1969, 
the Associated Press gave her name 
as Lucy Poolaw, but she was always 
known as Princess Wahtawaso. 

III. Prince George’s Joke On Papa 

One of the most amusing stories 
dealing with royalty and recorded 
music is that of the joke played by 
Prince George of Greece upon his 
revered father, King Geforge. The 
King, a Dane by birth, was a brother 
of Queen Alexandra of England and 
was what today would be called a 
“playboy.” He never permitted the 
duties of his exalted position to in- 
terfere with having a good time, and 
performed the minimum of high-level 
labor. Prince George was perfectly 
aware of his sire’s shortcomings, and, 
as related in the Tallcing Machine 
News , of London, for January 1, 
1908: 

“When some English warships were 
cruising in the Mediterranean, Greece’s 
‘Sailor Prince’ visited one of them. The 
officers set going a gramophone which, 
among other -tunes, played ‘Everybody 
Works But Father.’ Prince George, who, 
like his father, speaks English and half 
the languages of Europe, was highly de- 
lighted with the air and words. ‘I must 
get that record,’ he exclaimed, 'and play 
It for my father. I know it will suit him 
down to the ground/ 

“The Prince obtained the record, and 
gave a dinner in Athens to some of his 
intimate friends, at which he invited 
his father to be present. After the ban- 
quet a concert was arranged, and Prince 
George worked some gramophone rec- 
ords into the program. 'Everybody Works 
But Father' was inserted first. Every- 
body present who understood English 
appreciated the criticism of ICing George, 
but no one laughed more heartily at 
the joke than he did." 

Alas! the jovial “good time King’s” 
life ended in tragedy. A Greek named 
Schinas assassinated him at Salonica 
on March 18, 1913. 

“Everybody Works But Father” be- 
gan as an English music hall comic 
song written by Ch aides W. McClin- 


tock. It came to the attention of Jean 
C. Havez, “advance man” for the Lew 
Dockstader Minstrels, who rewrote the 
words for American use and, on this 
side of the Atlantic, was credited with 
being the song’s composer. It was 
one of the biggest hits Dockstader 
ever had, and Columbia had him re- 
cord it. Billy Murray made it for 
Victor and Bob Roberts for Edison 
and Zonophone. I wonder what re- 
corded version Prince Geroge played 
for his royal father. Most likely it 
was none of the American renditions, 
but one made in England for the 
Gramophone Company by some popu- 
lar comedian such as Burt Shepard. 

IV. Queen Victoria’s Broken Record 

We come now to that most exalted 
lady, Victoria, Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland and Empress of India. 
The dumpy but doughty little queen 
was born in 1819, so was 58 years of 
age when Edison produced his initial 
tinfoil instrument in 1877. She had 
been on the throne exactly 40 years 
when the first phonograph made its 
funny squeaking noises, and she was 
to be queen for more than 63 years 
before she died in 1901. 

If you have ever wondered what 
your chances are of finding a record 
containing the sound of Q-ueen Vic- 
toria's voice, the answer is that the 
chance is exactly as great as that of 
f inding an authentic cylinder by Jenny 
Lind — which is none at ail. Jenny 
Lind died in 1887 when there was not 
a single cylinder recording instrument 
anywhere in England, which for many 
years had been her home, so she had 
no Chance to record. The Queen made 
one record, but gave instructions that 
it should be smashed immediately af- 
ter being played, and her orders were 
put into effect. 

The Edison Phonograph Monthly for 
February, 1904, gave the following 
account of Queen Victoria’s one essay 
into record making: 

“Sir John Harrington — (for he has been 
knighted by King Edward) — is -the only 
person who ever succeeded in inducing 
the late Queen Victoria to talk into L 
phonograph. And she did this reluctantly, 
merely because he explained to her the 
immense weight (hat a message from 
her to the Emperor of Abyssinia con- 
veyed to her in that fashion would have 
upon the monarch of Ethiopia. 

“Queen Victoria, however, stipulated 
that once her message had been delivered 
to the negus the record should be de- 
stroyed, and pledged Sir John Harring- 
ton to see to this in person. Menelik 
was so delighted at hearing the Queen’s 
voice that he promptly demanded thart 
the record should be handed over to him. 
But Sir John naturally was obliged to 
defer to the commands of his royal mis- 
tress. and, taking hold of the record, he 
stamped it to pieces in the presence of 
the negus." 

It seems rabher hard-hearted of the 
Queen to deny the world even one 
record of her high-pitched voice, but 
of course the soft wax cylinder would 
have worn cut or been broken 
long before now. In a long letter 
published by the Sound Wave for 
July, 1910, J. E. Hough, the crusty 
and peppery head of the Edison Bell 
Company, gives some fuiTher history 
concerning Queen Victoria’s recorded 
message to the negus of Abyssinia : 


. . Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, imposed a drastic con- 
dition when she made a speech upon a 
record to be forwarded to Menelik. the 
King of Abyssinia. It may be remembered 
Lhat some years ago, closely following 
upon the Italian defeat at Addis-Ababa, 
the favor of the Ethiopian Emperor was 
sought by both the French and the 
English. A special envoy was sent to the 
Abyssinian Court, and by -the influence 
of the Earl of Denbigh (at the time 
chairman of the Edison Bell Company), 
the company provided a phonograph 
which formed one of the presents to the 
Emperor, and her Majesty the Queen 
spoke a diplomatic message, dictated by 
the late Lord Salisbury, in which the 
name of Menelik and his Queen was 
embodied, but the drastic condition was 
that after listening to the message, the 
record was to be destroyed, and the in- 
junction was imposed upon the honor of 
the Earl of Denbigh, which injunction 
was faithfully carried out — the record 
was destroyed and no copies of any kind, 
or any publication of the matter it con- 
tained was made. Thus the nation has 
been deprived of what might have been 
considered a valuable memento of her 
late Majesty," 

I have what I suspect is one 'of 
tfne few surviving records of “God 
Save the Queen,” as compared to the 
more familiar “God Save the King,” 
made during Victoria’s reign. It is 
a seven-inch, single-faced Berliner, 
No. 1800, sung by George J. Gaskin, 
a tenor who was born in Northern 
Ireland and felt that area’s traditional 
loyalty to the British crown. Its latest 
patent date is October 29, 1895, so 
it presumably was made in 1896. In- 
cidentally, the battle of Addis Ababa, 
in which the Abyssinians badly de- 
feated the invading Italians, occurred 
late that year, so Queen Victoria’s 
spoken greeting to Menelik probably 
was recorded early in 1897, when 
European diplomats were courting the 
favor of his government. 

V. Queen Wilhelmina’s 
Demonstration 

Another feminine European ruler 
who had’ an association with recorded 
music was Queen Wilhelmina of Hol- 
land. Details of a demonstration to 
which the Queen listened were pub- 
lished in the June, 1905, Tallcing Ma- 
chine News : 

“General gratification was felt in talk- 
ing machine circles some time since, 
when it was announced that some half- 
dozen Royalties, including Queen Alex- 
andra and the King of Spain, had in- 
vested in gramophones for their own use. 
It is this sort of tribute that raises the 
talker in the estimation of the general 
public. Many other people, too, in high 
places hold it in esteem, among them 
the Pope, King Menelik, the Shah of 
Persia and Queen Wilhelmina of Holland. 

“Mr. P. A. Smithurst, now of the Rus- 
sell Hunting Record Company, had the 
privilege when with the World's Phono 
Company at the Hague, of playing some 
records to Queen Wilhelmina. 

" 'In ’95 I exhibited a machine and 
played records to Queen Wilhelmina, She 
was then, of course very young — about 
16 only.’ 

“ ‘She spoke English?’ 

" ‘Very little, and that little not very 
well, but I had a fair amount of Dutch 
in those days, though I have forgotten 
most of it since, and we got on very 
well.' 

“ 'And the records— of what kind were 
they?’ 

“ 'Various: Band pieces, Casey’s, and 
some Dutch records by the Dutch Dan 
Leno, a comedian whose name I can 
remember, but would find it hard to 
pronounce and quite impossible to spell. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Bin ihat did not affeci his records, which 
were very good ones.’ 

“ 'And your impressions of the Queen 
personally?' 

" ‘Pleasant and frank in manner and, 
as you know, extremely attractive in her 
personal appearance.’ ’’ 

Wilhelmina Helena Pauline Maria 
erf Orange-Nassau was born at the 
Hague on August 31, 1880, and be- 
came Queen when ’her father, William 
III, died November 23, 1890, but her 
mother, Adelhead Emma Wilfhelmina 
Theresia, served as queen-aregent un- 
til September 6, 1898, when her 18- 
year-old daughter was “inaugurated.^ ” 
The Queen consequently was only 15 
when recorded* music was played for 
her in 1895. Wilhelmina, who died 
in 1962, remained Queen until She 
abdicated in 1948 in f avo r of h er 
d aughter , Princess J ul ian a . 

Russell Hunting’s “Casey” mono- 
logues were spoken in such a 'thick 
Irish accent that I find them hard 
to understand, so it is hard to per- 
ceive any reason why they were play- 
ed for a tenn-age Dutch girl, who 
had “very little” English. What 
amusement or enjoyment could she 
find in them? But “Casey” cylinders 
were also among those chosen to en- 
tertain King Edward VII orf England 
when a phonograph was demonstrated 
for him. 

VI. A Concert for King Edward 

The burly, bearded Edward suc- 
ceeded his mother on the throne of 
England when she died in 1901 and 
was destined to serve only eight years 
before his death led to the crowning 
of his eldest son as George V. Ed- 
ward was already in his sixtieth year 
when the aged Queen finally relin- 
quished the sceptre. 

In May, 1903, the first issue of the 
Talking Machine News appeared in 
London, and page six displayed an 
article, ''King Edward and’ the Phono- 
graph.” It was headed by a repro- 
duction erf a telegTam sent by an Edi- 
son Bed! Company representative, 
named Limb, to the contumacious, 
irascible James E. Hough, head of 
the concern which was then at 39 
Charing Cross Road, London. The 
hand-written “post office telegram” 
dated March 31, 1903, said: 

"Showed His Majesty phonograph for 
one hour last night. Ke stated the ma- 
chine and records were the best he had 
heard. LIMB." 

The article then gave a list of the 
48 concert size cylinder records played 
for 'the King. (Question: How. could 
48 cylinders have been played in the 
hour that the Edison Bell man was 
allotted for his demonstration?) Since 
the recital apparently took place on 
the evening of March 30, the Talking 
Machine News showed considerable 
enterprise by giving its readers an 
account of the event in that first is- 
sue dated May 1. Here is what was 
sa'id : 

“It is by no means generally known 
that His Majesty, in common with his 
subjects delights in the phonograph. On 
the occasion of the Royal visit to Por- 
tugal a representative of the Edison Bell 
Company was commanded to supply a 
special machine of the Concert size for 


use on the Royal yacht, the 'Victoria and 
Albert.’ 

"The phonograph, which was specially 
made for the Coronation time, but its 
delivery delayed owing to the King’s 
illness, was highly finished throughout; 
the machine was nickel-plated instead 
of japanned; the trumpet was also nick- 
eled and burnished. 

‘‘The machine was duly installed on 
board, and His Majesty spent a full hour 
with Mr. Limb, of the Edison Bell, and 
the machine. He expressed his satisfac- 
tion with the records, 48 in number. All 
loyal subjects will be interested, as show- 
ing His Majesty's musical .tastes, to know 
the names of those selected. We give iL 
iherefore in excelsis." 

The following list of records played 
for the King was then given: 

“Marches — El Capitan: Imperial Ed- 
ward; Salvation Army Patrol; and New 
Century. 

“Waltzes — Amoreuse; Tres-jolie; My 
Dream; II Bacio; Over the Waves, and 
The Guards. 

“Selections — from ‘The Toreador,’ 
‘Three Little Maids/ 'A Country Girl/ 
‘Merrie England/ ‘H.M.S. Pinafore/ and 
'The Belle of New York.’ 

“Songs — The Huntsman; The House 
Agent; Mrs. Kelly; Mammy’s Carolina 
Twins; The Midshipmite; The Pilgrim of 
I^ove; Pickaninny Mine, Goodnight; Hu- 
sheen: The Lily of Laguna, and The 
Laughing Girl. 

"Overtures — Morning, Noon and Night. 
Dances — Whistling Rufus; My Little 
Topsy: Away to Espana; and Cock of 
the North. 

“Violin Solo — Cavalleria Rusticana 
(the Intermezzo?); Viola Solo — Simple 
A veu; Flute Solo— Scotch Airs; Piccolo 
Solo — Light and Free; Bassoon Solo — 
Charlie Is My Darling. Banjo Solo — 
Tarantelle; Xylophone Solo — Souvenir of 
Bournemouth. 

Descriptive Selections — Down South; 
Departure Of A Troopship; and a South- 
ern Jubilee: Quartet — Old Black Joe. 
‘Coon’ Song— Lucky Boy. 

"Dialogues — Casey Riding a Bicycle; 
Casey Crossing the Channel; Casey as 
a Magistrate: Casey Taking the Census; 
and Casey as a C.I.V “ 

The large number of “Casey” rec- 
ords played for King Edward is about 
as surprising as the fact that some 
of them were chosen to amuse the 
girlish Queen Wilhelmdna. And if 
the foregoing last is a fair sample of 
Edward’s taste, it is obvious that His 
Majesty’s likings in music were as 
plebeian as those of almost any of 
his subjects. The King, however, 
never pretended to be a “highbrow” 
and disliked persons who were self- 
consciously intellectual. Actually, if 
he had preferred a less trivial type 
of music it would have been hard to 
supply from the concert cylinder re- 
pertoire of 1903. 

Edward’s wife, Queen Alexandria, 
was hard of hearing, and the condi- 
tion became worse as she grew older. 
However, she owned a Gramophone 
and, as has been told in a preceding- 
article, at her request Edward Llova, 
the distinguished tenor, made a spe- 
cial recording of “Fleeting Years,” 
a song the Queen liked. 

After King Edward died there was 
speculation as to whether his voice 
had been recorded. Arthur S. Dunlop, 
Editor of the Sound Wave, wrote to 
Thomas A. Edison in July, 1910, ask- 
ing for information about any record- 
ings by the late King, and- on July 16, 
received this reply from H. F. Miller, 
Mr. Edison’s secretary: 

"Dear Sir: Your letter of the 7th in- 
stant received. Mr. Edison directs me to 
write you that, if he remembers right, 


one of his assistants took a record of 
King Edward, Lord Kelvin. Gladstone and 
also Bismarck. These records were in 
his possession for many years. Some 
three years ago he was killed on a rail- 
way, and Mr. Edison has never been 
able to locate the records, which is a 
great pity as we could now, by making 
masters, preserve them for all time.” 

The assistant was Professor A. 
Theodore E. Wangemann, who was 
born in Berlin, Germany, February 
13, 1855. He was instantly killed June 
2, 1906, when he tried to board a 
moving train at Bath Beach, N. Y. 
The missing records afterwards were 
found, but Mr. Edison’s memory 
seems to have tricked him, for there 
was none by King Edward, and all 
the evidence seems 'to indicate that, 
if the King’s voice was ever recorded 
experimenitally, the cylinder did not 
survive. 

A letter written by J. E. Hough has 
already been quoted, concerning the 
cylinder Queen Victoria sent to the 
Emperor of Abyssinia. In another 
paiit of that letter, written June 21, 
1910, “J. E.” had this to say: 

. . 1 have made researches and find 
that in January, 1899, records were sent 
to Mr. Edison of the voices of Mr. Glad- 
stone, Sir Morrell Mackenzie, Mr. James 
Knowlton, the Early of Aberdeen, Earl 
of Meath. Lord Row ton, Sir John Fowler. 
Sir William Hunter and Sir Roland 
Prothero. At the Paris Exposition of 
1889 we find amongst the visitors to view 
the phonograph were the late President 
Carnot, Mr. Gladstone, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales Prince of Monaco. 
Buffalo Bill, and various others, but we 
do not find it stated that the Prince of 
Wales (who became King Edward — J.W.) 
or any of the personages mentioned made 
records at that time. Whether they did 
or not is a matter of comparative in - 
significance, if the registered tones are 
reserved for private use and withheld 
from any public utility.” 

Mr. Hough then described the ef- 
forts he had made to have the British 
Museum form a collection of record- 
ings of the voices of distinguished 
personages, only to receive an icy re- 
ply that “The subject is not one that 
can be entertained by the British 
Museum.” With has exhaustive know- 
ledge of all the recording done in 
England since Edison’s first wax cyl- 
inder instrument was brought over in 
1888, he was confident that no record 
by the King existed. 

VII. Records by Kaiser Wilhelm 

However, if King Edward’s gut- 
tural tones were not transferred to 
wax, the voice of his flighty nephew, 
Wilhelm, the Kaiser of Germany — 
whom Edward destested and who de- 
spised his uncle in return — was “im- 
mortalized.” The Tallcing Machine 
News for December, 1911, contained 
the following; 

"It may not be generally known that 
three records of the Kaiser’s voice exist, 
and that one is actually on the market. 
Two of the records are said to be in 
the possession of Mr. Edison and are not 
accessible to the public while either the 
Kaiser or Mr. Edison is alive, and the 
other is a record made by Professor 
Scripture in about January, 1904. As this 
gentleman, however, had no practical 
experience of recording the cylinder is 
not of the best from an artistic stand- 
point. Nevertheless, as being a record 
of distinct interest, it is put on the 
market by the American Trading Com- 
pany of Nachfolgwr, Hamburg, who re- 
tail it at five marks.” 
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There was an earlier reference to 
bhe Kaiser's recording's in the Talk- 
ing Machine News for May, 1904, but 
it prdbably was rewritten from a 
longer discussion In the Columbia Rec- 
ord that immediately preceded it. Part 
of the Columbia publication's article, 
headed “Emperor William's Voice," 
is quoted below. The Ka/iser, it should 
be understood, was bhe son of Queen 
Victoria and Prince Albert’s eldest 
daughter, “Vicky," and spoke perfect 
English : 

“Records of Emperor William's voice 
ou metal matrices will be ihe first, de- 
posit made In the phonetic archives that 
are to be kept at Harvard University 
and in the national museum at Wash- 
ing-ton. The emperor upon the applica- 
tion of Dr. Edward W. Scripture, the 
psychologist of Yale University, has given 
two examples of his voice for permanent 
preservation. 

“The emperor received Dr. Scripture 
after the morning church service on 
Sunday. During the making- of the record 
the emperor was alone. He spoke twice 
into the apparatus. The first cylinder, 
made especially for Harvard University, 
contained observations on Frederick the 
Great. The other was a short disquisi- 
tion on ‘Fortitude in Pain.’ " 

The Talking Machine News said bhe 
first recording was a portion “of 
the oration on Frederick the Great, 
which His Majesty delivered some 
time ago ait -the camp of Doberwitz.” 
I admit the Columbia Record article 
somewhat confuses me. Was Dr. 
Scripture really “the psychologist at 
Yale University?" And if his associa- 
tion was with Yale, why was he col- 
lecting records for Yale's arch rival, 
Harvard? How could he face Frank 
and Dick MerrhveM after -being guilty 
of such treachery? 

I believe the Kaiser's recorded mes- 
sages to Mr. Edison are still preserved 
at the Edison National Historic Site 
— formerly the Edison laboratory — in 
West Orange. 

Back to King Edward — Ernest Pike, 
the most popular recording tenor in 
England at the same time that Henry 
Burr was tops an th e States , was 
proud of being “King Edward's Fa- 
vorite Tenor.” Pike was bhe son of 
a baker at Sandringham Palace. Af- 
ter he gave a command performance 
before the King he was so “carried 
away" that he never quite recovered 
from the eminence he had achieved, 
although his mischievous duet part- 
ner, Peter Dawson, worked long and 
hard to cut him down to size. Pike, 
who died in the late 1930's, thought 
of himself as “King Edward's Favor- 
ite Tenor" as long as he lived. 

VIII. The Gramophone Company’s 
“Appointments" 

Near the end of 1908, The Gramo- 
phone NewSy “house organ" of the 
Gramophone Company of London, pub- 
lished an article, “Royal Appreciation 
of the Gramophone ... A Chat About 
Our Appointments," which gave an 
account of bhe members of royalty 
who had purchased or sometimes 
been given for advertising purposes 
the instrument known then as a gram- 
ohone in Europe and as bhe Victor 
talking machine in the United States. 
It makes interesting reading: 



The Shah's Elaborate instrument. This 
picture, from the Talking Machine News 
of October, 1904, depicts a hydra-headed 
Columbia Graphophone which was sold to 
the Shah of Persia. 

“Her Most Gracious Majesty Queen Al- 
exandra was one of the earliest amateurs 
of the Gramophone. The first Gramophone 
bought by Her Majesty was in 1903, 
when the Earl Howe came to choose 
the instrument. Incidentally, we may say 
the Earl de Grey forwarded a check In 
payment as soon as the Gramophone 
was delivered. Since then very many In- 
struments have been delivered by royal 
command, the latest being a Sheraton 
Grand which proudly occupies a foremost 
position in the large drawing room at 
Sandringham, (This model was known as 
the Vlctrola XVI in America — J.W.) 

’’It will be of interest to know that 
with the exception of Princess Victoria, 
no one is allowed to play the Grand. 
Her Majesty keeps the key of it herself. 
Princess Victoria generally superintends 
the Gramophone recitals herseLf and 
cakes the keenest interest in Gramo- 
phone matters. 

"His Majesty King Alfonso of Spain 
purchased his first Gramophone in 1903. 
A deputation of His Majesty's suite vis- 
ited our leading dealer in Madrid to 
inspect the models and a very interesting 
snapshot photograph was taken of the 
royal visitors. 

"Her Majesty Queen Victoria Eugenie 
had often heard the Gramophone played 
by her royal mother, the Princess Henry 
of Batten berg, and the Gramophone tha/t 
is now Installed at the palace is very 
popular with the royal family. 

"When the doctors and state officials 
were awaiting the birth of Prince Jaime, 
the Gramophone was utilized to enter- 
tain them. We have in our possession 
an excellent photograph taken of the 
assembly in the anteroom listening to 
the Gramophone with evident interest. 
This photograph appeared in the Illus- 
trated London News. 

“The Gramophone has welcomed their 
Majesties on more than one visit to 
this country when they have driven In 
procession through the streets of Lon- 
don. On one occasion, King Alfonso, 
turning toward the direction where the 
Gramophone was rendering the Spanish 
national anthem, which happened to be 
Gamage’s in Holborn. smiled and then 
saluted. 

“The story of how we were granted 
the royal warrant from the King of 
Italy is very interesting. A command was 
sent us for a Gramophone concert at 
the court. The concert had lasted about 
half an hour when our Maestro Sabaino 
asked their Majesties whether they were 
tired and if they wished him to stop. 
Whereupon the Queen replied tha/t she 
was so pleased with the magnificent in- 
strument that she would like .to continue 
playing it until the next day. Maestro 
Sabaino then had to play all the records 
he had taken with him, Including some 
magnificent records by the celebrated 
tenor (Francesco) Marconi, who Is well 
known in the best society in Rome and 
a great court favorite. After a concert 
of two hours, during which the court 
listened with the greatest interest, His 
Majesty the King asked Maestro Sabaino 
a number of technical questions about 
the Gramophone, and the recording, and 
on leaving the salon he closed the Bijou 
Grand himself saying: ‘One Is never 
quite sure that the servants will not 
touch the machine,' and, with a smile, 
handed the key to the Queen, saying: 
‘You had better keep this.’ We are in- 
formed that the Gramophone is very often 
played by their Majesties In their private 
rooms. 


"lu regard to the queen mother, she 
expressed the desire to hear the records 
of her own quintet, directed by Professor 
Sgambati, and arrangements were made 
in consequence with the celebrated pro- 
fessor for the recording of this famous 
quintet. One record has already been 
made and will shortly be published. So 
pleased was Her Majesty that through 
ihe officials of her suite she appointed 
us warrant holders. 

“The Khedive of Egypt is quite a 
Gramophone enthusiast and is the pos- 
sessor, among other of our styles, of an 
Auxe to phone. (This wots an instrument 
that magnified sound through the use 
of compressed air. — J.W.) 

“His Majesty the late Shah of Persia 
had a Gramophone, the case of which 
was specially made for him and is of 
a very elaborate style. 

"The royal warrant Itself is a curious 
document in Persian characters, printed 
in many colors and resplendent in gold, 
and is to be seen at our offices City 
Road. 

“It Is the custom — in fact, the law- 
in Persia that those standing in the 
royal presence may not laugh or applaud 
without a signification being given by 
the Shah first, the penalty being the 
decapitation of ihe unfortunate courtier 
shortly after. 

“On one occasion the Shah and his 
countlers were gravely listening to the 
record of 'Stop Yer Tickling, Jock/ by 
Harry Lauder, when after a few moments 
some of the courtiers could no longer 
restrain themselves and the smiles broke 
into laughter, in which the Shah joined. 
When those present realized what they 
had done they were filled with conster- 
nation at the thought of the dire results, 
but we are happy to record that on this 
occasion the Shah did not invoke the 
law." 

“Stop Yer Tickling, Jock” is a 
laughing song, so no wonder tfhe poor 
courtiers followed the record's ex- 
ample and burst into inintih. It is 
about tlhe only Harry Lauxier record 1 
that could make me laugh in the pre- 
sence of the Shah of Persia (now 
Iran) or anybody edse. Lauder pos- 
sessed a fine singing voice and his 
songs usually had good, swinging- 
tunes, but I find his spoken patter 
unspeakably boring. Seemingly, the 
only way Lauder knew to try to make 
one of his characters funny was to 
cause him to sound lake a half-wit. 
I 'thank Glen Ellison's Edison records 
of Lauder songs are better than those 
by Sir Harry himself, because the 
Scotch dialect is not so extreme, nor 
is the “comedy” so strained. 

Speaking of the Shah, the Talking 
Machine News and Cinematograph 
Chronicle (what a name I) for Octo- 
ber, 1904, shows a picture of a “mul- 
tiplex grand graphophone" which was 
bought by the Persian ruler. It was 
initially built for display at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, and we are told: 

“The original model was bought by the 
Shah of Persia This was the largest 
talker ever constructed. The oylinder Js 
of giant size, and there are three records 
on each cylinder. Thera are three home 
which amplify the sound, which comes 
simultaneously from three reproducers 
tracking round the same cylinder. The 
machine is constructed so that the music 
may be divided Into parts, one playing 
bass and contralto, the second tenor, and 
the third a piano or orchestral accom- 
paniment. It can be used with equal 
readiness with only a single record. A 
Grand Record runs on it for over 20 
minutes. (This must have been the first 
long-play record. — J.W.) 

\The possession of the largest machine 
in the world, tt is to be supposed, led 
the Persian potentate to desire to have 
the smallest in the world. So the Co- 
lumbia Company were asked to construct 
one. So quickly does the talking machine 
world move that in four years the Shah’s 
purchases wear an antique air." 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from preceding page) 

The Columbia Recoi'd for Febru- 
ary, 1905, contained a large illustra- 
tion of what the accompanying read- 
ing matter termed ‘‘the most beautiful 
graphophone ever constructed, for- 
warded to the Emperor of Japan, by 
the Columbia Phonograph Company.” 
The article continued: 

“We present, above, a cut of the 
graphophone recently forwarded by the 
Columbia Phonograph Company to the 
Emperor of Japan. It not only speaks 
for itself but it sings and plays the 
music of Ihe smiling land where the 
chrysanthemum grows as plentifully as 
the daisies in our own beaming fields, 
and is the emblem of royalty, but it 
likewise reproduces the songs and the 
music of all other lands for the edification 
of mankind in the under world. 

“Nowhere beneath the skies of blue 
has the graphophone won a firmer place 
in the affections of the people than in 
Japan. Every hospiLal ship connected with 
the Japanese navy has its graphophone 
and an unrestricted collection of records. 
The sick and injured are amused and 
onLertained by the musical strains that 
reach their ears, even as the heavy hours 
in camp are brightened by the music, 
native and foreign, that the graphophone 
supplies. Quite recently Columbia ma- 
chines and records have been presented 
to the leading commanders on sea and 
land and -the popularity of Columbia 
goods is universal throughout the Empire. 
The Japanese seem, as one man. to have 
given their adhesion to the theory that: 
'Whatever delights us physics pain.' ’’ 

I recall with amusement that, a 
good many years after the Gramo- 
phone News article was published, 
H. M. V. again boasted bhat the King 
of Spain owned a gramophone. The 
Edison Company retorted in one of 
its dealers’ publications that King 
Alfonso XIII had two New Edisons 
and had said that after acquiring the 
Edisons he almost never listened to 
any other instrument. 

Whatever his listening preference 
may have been, the Spanish King 
made a double-faced Victor record, 
issued 1 in May, 1925, one side of which 
was called “Saludo a las Republicas 
Americicanas (Greeting to the Span- 
ish-American Republics) ,” and the 
other, “Alocucion al Pueblo Espanol 
(Address to the Spanish Nation.)” 
The supplement description said: 

"Addresses recorded in the Royal Pal- 
ace at Madrid by King Alfonso XUI of 
Spain. The first is to the Latin American 
Republics, so many of them founded by 
Spanish pioneers, and the second to the 
Spanish people. The records are in the 
Spanish language. The Spanish Royal 
March is played. The royalties from the 
sale of these records purchase comforts 
for the Spanish troops in Africa. The 
records are splendidly clear and distinct." 

The number of this double-faced 
disc was 19619, but — this is surpris- 
ing — although tlie 19000 series was 
reserved for 10-inch records selling 
at 75 cents, the price of this speci- 
men was $1.50! This is the only rec- 
ord in the 10-inch Black Label series 
I can recall that sold at more than 
the current price for that series. 
Probably the extra 75 cents was the 
royalty used for the benefit of the 
troops doing African duty. When 
Victor issued 10-inch Black Label 



GAVE ENDORSEMENT. The American- 
born Lady Randolph Churchill, mother of 
Winston Churchill, wrote an endorsement 
praising the tone quality and fine cabinets 
of the New Edison phonograph. 


records by mem ber s of bh e B riti sh 
Royalty Family, the price was the 
standard 75 cents. 

Although the American-born Lady 
Randolph Chur chill, mother of Brit- 
ain’s war-time Premier Winston 
Churchill, was not a member of roy- 
alty, she did belong to the exalted 
circles of British aristocracy. It is 
historically interesting, consequently, 
to record that she gave a testimonial 
to both bhe tone quality and the artis- 
tic correctness of New Edison instru- 
ments. On May 23, 1919, the former 
Miss Jennie Jerome of New York 
City wrote: 

"What an extraordinary man Mr. Edi- 
son is. He perfects his phonograph to 
a point where its realism is astounding. 
Then he determines to make each Edison 
Phonograph, even the least costly, an 
attractive piece of furniture. Instead of 
the usual dentist-like looking cabinet, 
his designers have succeeded in putting 
the character and the feeling of the best 
periods into his phonograph cases. These 
graceful and arListic productions will be 
hailed with delight by all who can afford 
them, and will cause Mr. Edison’s new 
phonograph to be received in many homes 
where less worthy machines have not 
been welcomed heretofore.*' 

Finally, before we dismiss bhe sub- 
ject of the Gramophone Company and 
its many “royal warrants,” let’s have 
a chuckle. In May, 1913, Edison Bell 
published an advertisement in tlie 
Tallcing Machine News which was 
headed by an illustration of the Royal 
Arms. In June, a pun gently worded 
“apology” appeared, which must have 
been written, judging from its style, 
by J. E. Hough himself. It admitted’ 
that Edison Bell did not hold Royal 
Warrants, but b'itingly added: 

“Why [ Great Scott, if we had sent 
half a dozea records into the Royal Pal- 
ace and Wheedled the Lord Chamberlain 
. . . we should have had Ramping Lions 


and Unicorns . . . Royal Standards, 

Union Jacks — and all the other glories 
. . .'* The ad. ended: “. . . Unsought 
glories are so far denied us, but we have 
ihe great consolation — We Know We 
Deserve the Honour, for we make the 
World’s Best Records . . .'* 

I am submitting a facsimile of the 
original advertisement and the sub- 
sequent “apology” and hope they can 
be reproduced. 

IX. Coronation Recordings 

When Queen Victoria died the pho- 
nograph was in an undeveloped con- 
dition, and little recorded attention 
was paid to her being succeeded on 
the throne by her son, the Prince of 
Wales. During the next few years there 
was of course, a spate of discs and cyl- 
inders with the words and' music of 
“God Save the King,” which hadn’t 
been sung in masculine form during 
the 64 years of Victoria’s reign. Dur- 
ing this period one indignant Aus- 
tralian lady wrote to The New Pho- 
nogram and asked why Edison Stan- 
dard two-minute cylinder No. 2, play- 
ed by the Edison Military Band, was 
cail led “America” when everybody 
knew the title should be “God Save 
the King.” The editor explained that 
the same tune was used for both 
“America,” which has near-national 
anthem status in this country, and 
“God Save the King,” and that the 
version she questioned had been made 
for American use. 

Then came the death, on May 6, 1910 
of King Edward and a year later 
companies broke their backs and al- 
most broke thed-r necks issuing re- 
cordings of special descriptive sketch- 
es, standard patriotic songs and tran- 
siently popular numbers commenting 
on the change in Kings. There must 
have been hundreds of such records, 
but only a typical few can be con- 
sidered here. 

Perhaps the most impressive re- 
cording made as a result of King 
George’s coronation on June 22, 1911, 
was violet label Gramophone 0492 of 
the Homage Anthem, “Rejoice in the 
Lord,” which was written especially 
for the occasion and was sung during 
the ceremony “as the Princes and 
Peers of the realm paid their homage 
to His Majesty.” Edward Lloyd, the 
veteran tenor who had made the disc 
of “Fleeting Years” for the new 
King’s mother, emerged from retire- 
ment to sing the solo part, and was 
assisted by the Westminster Abbey 
Chdir and an orchestra conducted by 
Sir Frederick Bridge. The record, of 
course, was not made during the cere- 
mony — such “live” recordings were 
impossible 60 years ago — ‘but was 
done later as a “studio job.” 

Most outstanding of the many re- 
corded versions of “God Save the 
King” must have been that sung by 
the incredibly deep -voiced contralto. 
Dame Clara Butt, on 12-inch Gramo- 
phone record No. 03240. This was 
sold, single-faced, for “the modest sum 
of six shillings, sixpence.” Dame 
Clara was accompanied by “the full 
band of His Majesty’s Coldstream 
Guards, conducted by Lt. Dr. J. Mack- 

(Continued on next page) 
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\ Three Kinds of Gramophone Needles. 



This ADVERTISEMENT appeared in the TALKING MACHINE NEWS for July, 1905. 
It shows that Royalty was already taking a lively interest in recorded music. 


SARCASTIC "Apology", These two adver- 
tisements from The Talking Machine News 
throw an amusing light upon the sound 
recording business as it used to be conducted 
in England. The first (left) appeared in 
May, 191 3, headed by a picture of the 
Royal Arms. When other companies com- 
plained that Edison Bell, not being a Royal 
Warrant holder, had no right to use the 
illustration, the company's peppery, sardonic 
president, J. E. Hough, replied with the 
second ad, which is a masterpiece of sar- 
casm. It was published in June. 

enzie Rogan, M.V.O.” 

Peter Dawson, then probably the 
most popular "serious” singer in the 
King's Dominions, sang, "Hail! King 
George!” on Edison Am'berol cylinder 
No. 12300, and Billy Williams, the 
reigning comic song virtuoso, who was 
even more popular than Dawson, re- 
corded a coronation song, "Where the 
Crowd Goes, "for several companies. 
His Columbia version, No. 1645, was 
coupled with "Wake Up, John Bull I” 
a plea for preferential tariffs be- 
tween the Mother Country and her 
outposts. 

H. M. V.'s lower-priced affiliate, 
Zo nophone, proudly offered a "Great 
Coronation Novelty — the Wonderful 
Zonophone Puzzle Plate.” Selling at 
two shillings and sixpence, this rec- 
ord, No. 598, contained six musical 
selections on its two sides — "Corona- 
tion March,” “Hearts of Oak,” "God 
Bless the Prince of Wales,” "Rule, 
Britannia,” "The British Grenadiers” 


and "God Save the King.” The grooves 
were so arranged that the needle 
might choose to track any one, and 
there was always doubt as to which 
of the three brief selections on a side 
it would play. The following year, 
Victor issued a similar type of rec- 
ord, also of British origin, in thds 
country. It was called "The Conun- 
drum — What Will I Play Next?” and 
there have since been many imita- 
tions, embodying simulated horse 
races and other novelties. 

Columbia's June, 1911, ligt included 
nine double-faced discs with a cor- 
onation flavor. A descriptive special- 
ty, "The Coronation Procession” and 
"Coronation Night in the Barracks” 
(No. 1646 sounds interesting:) 

“An absolutely unique record, depicting 
first the scene as the procession passes 
through the streets, bands playing, 
crowds cheering and, finally, the grand 
welcome to the King. The other is a 
celebration in barracks with ‘Tommy 1 
toasting the King he has sworn to fight 
for. This will sell in its thousands.” 

Homophone, one of the German 
companies that was trying to get a 
stranglehold on the British record in- 
dustry, largely through foul means, 
presented a "Coronation Day” Sketch 
(6060) that sounds as if it might 
have been colorful. The Talking Mcu- 
chine News described it as: 

“A fine sample of the descriptive 


sketch so popular at present. There is 
the London crowd exceedingly well done, 
shouting, cheering and chaffing in the 
usual manner. All the principal charac- 
ters in the procession are recognized as 
they come past — Lord Roberts. Lord 
Kitchener and the young Prince of Wales, 
all of whom receive an ovation. Then an 
old man steps up and wishes to have 
a sight of .the King. Pie is an old soldier 
who has seen King Edward many times, 
and who had fought for Queen Victoria. 
Bands play, and after that King George 
and the Queen pass amidst vociferous 
cheers. As a finale of course, we have 
‘God Save the King/ and the record 
ends . . 

Pathe’s several coronation records 
included a disc coupling a song in 
tribute to the departed Edward, 
“That's Why the British Loved the 
King,” with another patriotic num- 
ber, "The Islander,” sung on No. 8387 
by "Arthur George” who was really 
George Baker. Then there was 8384, 
"When Our Good King George Is 
Crowned,” with a bellicose, jingoistic, 
song, "Two Keels For One,” as its 
companion. Both were sung by Walter 
Field. 

One of the most unusual of the 
records of the coronation period must 
have been Rena 10-inch, No. 998, of 
a recitation, "The King is Dead,” 
written and spoken by a bearded ec- 
centric, Ogilvie Mitchell, who was. 
chief record reviewer for the Talking 
Machine News t and who had an un- 
equalled genius for using ten words. 
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where only one was needed. Strange- 
ly, I haven't been able to find a re- 
view of Mitchell's recording in the 
paper for which he wrote, but its 
chief itval, The Sound Wave, said: 

‘We must felicitate Mr. Mitchell upon 
his really fine poem, which expresses in 
some seven stnnzas the universal sorrow 
evoked by ihe death of our beloved Mon- 
arch. Xot less is he to be congratulated 
upon the splendid record he has succeeded 
in making-. It should be mentioned that 
a copy of the poem accompanies every 
copy o i the record. The record label, by 
the way, is printed in royal purple, and 
bears the words, ‘In Memoriam.' together 
with the dates of birth, accession and 
death of King Edward YIT.” 

For the other side of “Ogie” Mitch- 
ell’s tribute, George Alexander’s old 
Columbia version of <l A bide With Me>” 
described as “one of the late King’s 
favorite hymns/ 1 was resurrected. 

King George V died January 20, 
1936, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, the Prince of Wales, who served 
only about eleven months before abdi- 
cating on Decemlber 12 and yielding his 
hereditary office to his brother, who 
became George VI. George, in turn, 
died February 6, 1952, and his place 
was taken by his daughter, who was 
crowned Queen Elizabeth II on June 
2 f 1953. 

Of course, in the days that followed 
George V’s accession to the throne, 
there was no need to “fake” record- 
ings of such thing's as coronation pro- 
ceedings. Beginning in the mid-twen- 
ties, electrical recording, sound films, 
radio and television made it compara- 
tively easy to catch historical events 
as they occurred, both in 9ight and 
sound, and to present and preserve 
them thereafter. No doubt, for ex- 
ample, London TV stations' shelves 
are filled with stacks of recorded ma- 
terial depicting the present Queen in 
her many activities in behalf of the 
peoples over whom she reigns. 

X. British Royal Family Recrodings 

The first record of the voices of 
British royalty to appear in an Amer- 
ican catalog was issued by Victor in 
August, 1923, and the description of 
the disc, spoken by King George and 
Queen Mary, occupied bhe second page 
of the monthly supplement. Excellent 
photos of their Maj esbies were re- 
produced. The record, No. 19072, sold 
at the usual Black Label price of 75 
cents. On the A side the King and 
Queen delivered an “Empire Day Mes- 
sage to the Boys and Girl-s of the 
British Empire.” On the reverse, the 
Band of the Coldstream Guards play- 
ed “God Save the King” and “Home, 
Sweet Home.” The description was: 

"The whole of the world, wherever it 
gives allegiance, will be interested to 
hear the voices of the reigning- King and 
Queen of England, and of the great Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. The rec- 
ord embraces short addresses recorded 
at Buckingham Palace and requested by 
the King to be first played on Empire 
Day May 23, 1923 in the schools through- 
out the British Empire. Two quotations 
will suffice. The King: 'Get knowledge, 
be brave, honorable and kind, thinking 
of others before yourselves, and always 
play the game.’ The Queen: ‘The home 
which fosters clean minds and kind v 
hearts is God’s temple; the spirit of the^| 
good home, whether it be rich or poor,® 
is one of the best things in the world.’* 



King George V broodcasting at Sandringham in '1934, two years before his 
death. Several of the King's broadcast addresses were issued on H.M.V. records. 


All royalties accruing from the sale of 
this record are held for later distribution 
for charities to be designated hv the 
King." 

The King’s remarks are reminis- 
cent of those in a familiar quotation, 
copied in his own handwriting, which 
he always kept on his dressing table. 
Most of u-s probably are familiar with 
this sentence, but may be surprised 
to learn how much it seemed to mean 
to George V : 

"I shall journey through this world 
but once. Any good thing, therefore, that 
I can do. or any kindness that I can 
show any human being, let me do it 
now: let me not neglect nor defer It, for 
I shall not pass this way again." 

In October, 1924, Victor issued an- 
other royal record, this time in 12- 
inch size. It was No. 35746, “Sports- 
manship/’ spoken by H. R. H. The 
Prince of Wales, who afterwards 
reigned so briefly as King Edward. 
The coupling was “God Bless bhe 
Prince of Wales,” played by the Band 
of H. M. Coldstream Guards and sung 
by a male chorus: 

"A talk on sportsmanship, personality 
recorded by H. R. H. The Prince of 
Wales; then his ‘own song’ and the 
regimental marches of the Household 
Brigade. The record will recall to mind 
those made by the King and Queen of 
England, and issued in America by the 
Victor; and with them it will preserve 
for future time the voices of two genera- 
tions of a gTeat dynasty." 

I have this record and I think any- 
body with normal hearing must con- 
cede that on the strength of the 
acoustically recorded dlisc, Edward had 
an extremely high, rather effeminate 
voice. When he delivered his Abdica- 

i tion Speech, explaining that he could 
not continue bhe burden of being 


King, without the help of “the wo- 
man I love,” a number of companies 
— some of the fly-by-night type — re- 
corded the radio address broadcast at 
Windsor Castle and placed it on the 
market for “a quick buck.” My rec- 
ord of his abdication remarks bears 
no trademark or manufacturer’s name. 
Electrically recorded, it gives a more 
resonant sound to the voice, but to 
me there still seems a touch of ef- 
feminacy. 

The King and Queen's record was 
issued in Great Britain as H. M. V. 
No. RE284, and the one by bhe Prince 
as RD887. I take it that “R” Stood 
for “Royal.” 

In May, 1930 , Victor issued as 10- 
indh Black La/bd. record No. 22338, 
King George's Speech at the Opening 
of the Five-Power Naval Conference 
in London on January 21, 1930. The 
recording was done in the Royal Gal- 
lery of the House of Lords and the 
disc was issued ait home in February 
before making its American appear- 
ance. “His Master's Voice” supple- 
ment for February, 1930, listed it as 
RB3290, said it went on sale Febru- 
ary 5, and continued: 

••It was the great privilege of 'His 
Master’s Voice’ to make a record of 
H. M. The King’s Speech. Millions heard 
the Speech (at the opening of the Naval 
Conference), and millions heard the rec- 
ord. made in the morning, broadcast the 
same evening. The Gramophone Company, 
Limited, will devote their profits arising 
from the sale of this record to the 
British ‘Wireless for the Blind' Fund, 
which has been nominated for this pur- 
pose by H. M. The King. This record 
of world-wide interest is a triumph of 
recording and one that should take a 
place in everyone’s library." 

I have the Victor pressing. The 
King's speech is delivered simply with 
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a complete lack 'of affeotation, and 
obvious deep sincerity. I think it 
would' gave anyone the feeling that 
George V was a good and generous 
man. 

Now, please forgive a brief di- 
gression. Recently, after polishangoff 
lunch in the Drum & Fife Restaurant 
in my “home town” of Vinton, Va., 
I asked Lena Ryman, the waitress, 
if she could spare me some combread 
to take home for a “combread and 
buttermilk fea^t" in mid-afternoon. 
Lena passed the request on to Nellie 
Johnson, who made the bread, and 
Nellie said: "1*11 see if it's ready.” 
A moment later she smiled at me and 
said: “Jim, you came to our rescue! 
I’d forgotten about that combread, 
and if you had waited a minute long- 
er it would have burned up!” 

The memory of that sizzling corn- 
bread (I took some home and en- 
joyed it) came back to me when the 
question arose in my mind as to how 
I was to prepare a list of recordings 
by the British Royal Family. Sud- 
denly it occurred to me that I had a 
stack of old H. M. V. catalogs of 78 
RPM discs — and those catalogs came 
to my rescue just as I had saved 
Nellie Johnson's combread from a 
fiery death. 

Turning first to the catalog dated 
1937-38, I found tohe following in ad- 
dition to the three I have already dis- 
cussed : 

H. M. KING GEORGE THE FIFTH 
10-inch double-faced 
RB3660 Speech at Opening of Indian 
Round-Table Conference, Nov. 12, 1930 
RB446S Speech Opening World Monetary 
and Economic Conference, June 12 1933 
RB8101 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcas-t Christmas Day, 1933) 
10-Inch single-faced 
RBS4359 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1932) 
12-inch single-faced 
RCS2717 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day. 1934) 
RCS2811 Message to ihe Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1935) 
R07247 Silver Jubilee Message to the 
Empire (Broadcast May 6, 1935) and 
Welcome to their Majesties (recorded 
during the Procession to St. Paul’s) 
RC274S Speech in Westminster Hall, 

May 9. 1935 

KING EDWARD VIII 
10-inch double-faced 
RBS417 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast March 1, 1936) 

12-inch double-faced 
RC2360 Speech at Meeting Organized 
by National Council of Social Service, 
Jan. 27, 1932, in Royal Albert Hall, 
London. Reverse: "Jerusalem” and 
"National Anlhem,” sung by the 
audience 

10-inch double-faced 
RB2628 Speech on Armistice Night, 

Nov. 11, 1927 recorded at the Daily 
Express Remembrance Festival in 
Royal Albert Hall. (This and No. 
RO23G0 were recorded when Edward 
was Prince of Wales.) 

H. M. KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 
12inch double-faced 

RG15 Message to the Empire, Broadcast 
on Coronation Day, May 12, 1937. (The 
entire Coronation Service in West- 
minster Abbey was also recorded on 
records RGi through RGH, inclusive) 
12-inch double faced 

(Recorded as DUKE OF YORK) 
RC1S04 My Camp: Its Purpose. Reverse: 
Camp Songs, Recorded at the Duke’s 
Camp, New Romney 

When the 1945-46 catalog was is- 
sued the records by King George V, 
Queen Mary and King Edward had 


been discontinued, but the fol lowing 
had been added. An asterisk in front 
of a number means that record was 
to be cut out of the next catalog: 

RC3429 Today We Give Thanks 
(Broadcast VE Day, May 8, 1945) 
RC3432 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1944) 
RC3374 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1943) 
RC3329 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1942) 
*R03272 Message to Ihe Emipre 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1941) 
♦RC3213 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day 1940) 
r RC3147 Message lo the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1939) 
RB89G9 The King to His Peoples 
(Broadcast Sept. 3, 1939) 

H. M. QUEEN ELIZABETH 
(Mother of the 

Present Queen Elizabeth II) 
RC313S Message to the Women of the 
Empire (Recorded Nov. 11, 1939) 

H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
(now QUEEN) 

KBS9111 Message to the Children 
(Broadcast Oct. 13, 1940) 

The following new titles are in the 
catalog from 1946-47 through 1950- 
51: 

H. M. KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 
RC3S93 Colonial Exhibition. London 
(Broadcast June 21, 1949) 

RC3958 The King to His Peoples 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1949) 
RC3852 The King to His Peoples 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1948) 
RC3698 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Chirstmas Day. 1947) 
RC3555 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1946) 
RC3481 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1945) 
RC3452 Victory Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Aug. 15, 1945) 

RC3429 Today We Give Thanks 
(Broadcast VE Day, May 8. 1945) 
RC3422 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1944) 
RC3374 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1943) 
RC3329 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1942) 
RC3272 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day. 1941) 
RC3189 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Sept. 23. 1940) 

RC3147 Message to the Empire 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1939) 
RC3007 Speech at Opening of the Empire 
Exhibition in Glasgow, May 3, 1938 

ROYAL SILVER WEDDING 
RB9654 Broadcast April 26. 1948 

H.R.H. PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
RB9G50 Broadcasting from Cape Town on 
her 21st birlhday, April 21, 1947 

The following additional titles are 
found in my latest catalogs of 7 8 RPM 
HMV records for 1956-57 and 1957- 
58: 


KING GEORGE VI 

RB10209 The King to His Peoples 
^Broadcast Christmas Day, 1961) 

RB10090 Festival of Britain. 1961 
(Broadcast May 3, 1951) 

RC4063 The King to His Peoples 
(Broadcast Christmas Day, 1950) 

H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH )l 

DA 204 2 Coronation Day Speech 
(Broadcast June 2, 1953) 

RB10412 Christmas Message to the 
Commonwealth (Broadcast Christmas 
Day, 1952) 

DA 20 5 6 Christmas Message to the 
Commonwealth (Broadcast Christmas 
Day, 1953) 

DA2075 Christmas Message to the 
Commonwealth (Broadcast Christmas 
Day. 1954) 

DA202S Christmas Message to the 
Commonwealth (Broadcast Christmas 
Day, 1955) 

DB21627 Christmas Message to the 
Commonwealth (Broadcast Christmas 
Day. 1956) 


The Coronation Service of Queen 
Elizabeth was available on three long- 
play records, ALP1066 through ALP- 
1058. A selection from fch e service 
could also be had on four 78RPM 
discs, numbered from DB21881 
through DB21884. Another long-play. 
BLP1020, called “Memories of Coro- 
nation Day, 2, June, 1953/' contained 
excerpts from the ceremonial and pro- 
cession. 

In the 1956-57 catalog there was 
a set of three 78RPM discs, DB9794- 
95 and 96, entitled “Through Child - 
hood to the Thro-ne,” which was pro- 
duced in collaboration with the British 
Broadcasting Company. It was de- 
scribed as “a record of the eventful 
years preceding the coronation of 
Queen Elizabeth II,” and consisted 
largely of excerpts from such broad- 
casts as King Edward's Abdication 
Speech and addresses by President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, etc. These records were 
cut out of the 1957-58 catalog, but the 
same material was on a long player, 
ALP 1043, which remained avail able. 

Since Favorite Pioneer Recording 
Artists is concerned primarily with 
recordings of the acoustic period, I 
have not attempted to carry research 
farther into the present-day electrical 
long-play era. I also lack latter-day 
British catalogs, but I presume Royal 
Records are still being regularly is- 
sued. I also imagine that more rec- 
ords by rulers of non-English speak- 
ing countries might have been found 
by an intensive search of foreign 
language lists, but that would be be- 
yond the scope of this survey. 

THE END 

Postscript. Within a few days af- 
ter this article was submitted to HOB- 
BIES I received from an English 
friend a copy of The Phonogram’s 
British edition for May, 1893, and 
was surprised to find an article cast- 
ing a different light on the question 
of whether King Edward VII record- 
ed. 

Earlier, I have quoted from maga- 
zines published after the King's death 
in 1910, saying his voice was not cap- 
tured on wax cylinders, but The Pho- 
nogram makes it appear likely that 
Mr. Edison was remembering cor- 
rectly when he said that, as Prince 
of Wales, Edward did record for one 
of his representatives. It seems that 
the voice of the Princess of Wales, 
afterwards Queen Alexandria, was al- 
so waxed. Here from the 80-year-old 
Phonogram is a “List of Some Emi- 
nent Voices Recorded by the Phono- 
graph' ': 

“Living. His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wades. Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales. The Emperor 
of Germany. The Emperor of Russia. 
The King and Queen of Sweden. The 
King of Saxony. His Holiness the 
Pope. H. R. H. The Duchess of Teck. 
H. R. H. the Princess May of Cam- 
bridge. The Right Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, M. P. Dr. Arthur Pierson. 

“Dead. Lord Tennyson. Robert 
Browning. Cardinal Manning. Carlo 
Pellegrini. General Boulanger. Gen- 
eral Sherman.” 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 
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RUDY W IE DO EFT and 

OTHER SAXOPHONE PLAYERS 

By JIM WALSH 


I. Greatest in the World 

Fifty years ago you would not 
have run mu oh risk of inciting a riot 
by mounting a soap box on any street 
corner and shouting that Ru-dy Wie- 
doeft was the greatest saxophone 
player in the world. 

Not that there weren't other fine 
performers. F, Wheeler Wadsworth, 
whose first name sometimes appeared 
in Path i supplements as Frank and 
sometimes as Fred, and who played 
in the All-Star Trio and the Wiedoeft- 
Wadswortih Quartet, was one. 

Then there was Nathan Giant z of 
the Van Eps Trio, who a few years 
later haJd a dance orchestra that made 
Edison records as the Tennessee Hap- 
py Boys; Duane Sawyer, who record- 
ed mostly for Pabhe; and in the en- 
semble field, there were the members 
of the Six Brown Brothers Saxophone 
Sextet — five of whom actually were 
brorthers. (Tihe real name of the sixth 
was Harry Finkelstein) . And there 
was H. Benne Henton, a virtuoso 
who starred with concert bands Like 
Conway's and Kryl’s and seldom play- 
ed "popular music.” 

Until the vogue of Rudy Wiedoeft, 
Benne Heniton was usually considered 
the foremost master of the saxophone; 
in fact, the Victor record supplement 
for October, 1916, virtually bestowed 
the "greatest" title u-pon him in its 
description of his record of "Laver ne 
— Waltz Caprice:" 

“While there is considerable difference 
of opinion regarding- the merits of the 
great singers, violinists, 'cellists* pianists, 
etc., critics, musicians and the masses 
seem to be united in pronouncing H. 
Benne Henton the greatest American 
saxophone soloist. Mr. Henton, who has 
been called 'The Taganini of the Saxo- 
phone.' has delighted thousands of hear- 
ers on the Slayton and Chicago Dyceum 
Bureau Circuits at the head of his con- 
cert company, and ha? been soloist with 
many famous bands including Conway, 
Kryl, Weldon, Pullman, etc. His execu- 
tion is really marvelous, and his tone 
exquisite , . ." 

Perhaps Henton was as good as, 
or even better than, Wiedoeft. I am 
no student of the saxophone and feel 
incapable of taking sides. But it is 
certain bhat within two or three years 
after the foregoing was published, 
Wiedoeft was making records for al- 
most every American company and 
seemed to have established himself 
as the greatest master of his instru- 
ment. 

Like many other men of great tal- 
ents, the blond Germanic - looking, 
Rudy Wiedoeft did not have a 
long Life an which to develop his 
abilities to their utmost. When he 
died in his Flushing, N. Y. home, he 
was just a few weeks past Ms 47th 



YOUTHFUL GENIUS. Rudy Wiedoeft auto- 
graphed this photo' for William H. Nalon, 
an Appleton, Wise., record dealer when the 
Eight Popular Victor Artists gave □ concert 
in Appleton, on Monday, October 2, 1922. 

birthday. Recently I came across "A 
Tribute to Rudy Wiedceft," which ap- 
peared in a Joliet, III, newspaper, 
on February 22, 1945, five years after 
his death. The clipping was sent to 
me by my old friend, Angus Joss, who 
then lived in Joliet, but, the last time 
I heard from him, was in Montreal, 
Ganaida. The brief letter, signed 
"C. M..” does such a good job of 
sumnmri ai n g W iedo eft ’s life and 
achievements that I shall quote it: 

“Five years ago, February 1$, 1940, 

marked the passing of Rudy Wiedoeft, 
the greatest saxophonist the world has 
ever known. Wiedoeft was born January 
:i, 1S03. in .Detroit, Mich. At the age of 
H, he played first clarinet in his father’s 
orchestra. Soon after he became inter- 
ested in the saxophone — then a little 
used instrument. His experiments and 
suggestions to manufacturers led to the 
perfection of a similar instrument, hav- 
ing five extra keys that had not existed 
on the previous saxophone-, and a modi- 
fying of its curves, the result being an 
improvement of its four lowest tones, 
previously regarded as not melodious. 

"These changes made, he proceeded to 
astound ihe world with his unbeatable 
technique, tone and lightning staccato. 
Gifted with what is termed a snake- 
tongue, contributed to his staccato being 
the fastest ever known on a reed in- 
strument. 

"He more lhan any other person lifted 
the saxophone into its own and seriously 
encroached upon the sacred realm of the 
noble violin, if indeed it did not trespass 
it. No passage however rapid or intricate 
in tone or color was too difficult for 
the talented Rudy. 

"Concert numbers such as the 'Melodle’ 
by Tschaikowsky were given a striking 
rendition which surpassed efforts of fa- 
mous string artists. From the tuneful 
dance numbers, the technical concert 
waltzes, the heart songs, to the inspired 
works of the great masters and back 
again, Rudy had no peer. I do not know 


of one saxophonist in the field today to 
equal Wiedoeft and doubt if there will 
be any to excel him, 

"As a composer his work displays or- 
iginality and depth of feeling In ever- 
recurring beauty. His com position, “Saxo- 
phobia, ’ has defied the efforts of the 
greatest saxophonists of today to do (iL) 
full justice. 

"World fame came to Wiedoeft before 
the LweiUies. He was the most sought 
after man in the recording studios and 
his indefatigable efforts of a quarter 
century ago cause collectors to bid doz- 
ens of dollars on rare items pressed in 
shellac." 

That closing paragraph contains 
two questionable statements. Wiedoeft 
may possibly have been the most 
sought recordi n g instrumentalist, 
though I don't think he was, for I 
believe Harry Reser, the banjodst, for 
one, did fax more recording work. But 
Wiedoeft’s record output was certain- 
ly far smaller than the total of many 
free lance singers of the period. And 
I don't believe any Wiedoeft discs were 
then, or are now, rare enough to 
cause collectors to bid "dozens of dol- 
lars" for them. Otherwise, the letter 
■is an admirable tribute to a fine 
artist. 

The Joliet writer's survey certainly 
is better than the obituary bhat ap- 
peared in The Billboard shortly after 
Wiedoeft's death. While the latter 
gives some useful information, it con- 
tains a ludicrous error in reference 
to the Eight Famous (or Popular) 
Victor Artists, of which Wiedoeft was 
a member for four years, and his age 
is wrongly given as 46. Whoever wrote 
the following apparently thought bhat 
the Eight was an orchestra instead 
of a predominantly vocal group with 
five singers, a monologisfc who also 
sang, an instrumentalist an/d a piano 
accompanist: 

“Rudy Wiedoeft, 4C 1 saxophonist and 
composer died of a stomach ailment 
February' 18 in Flushing' Hospital, Queens, 
N.Y. Musicians credit him with having- 
brought the saxophone out of obscurity 
Into its present important position in 
modern, dance orchestras. In the trade 
he was looked up to as a teacher as well 
as a musician and composer, numbering 
among his pupils Rudy Valtee, who later 
Look hfs instructor’s name for his own 
Christian name, Hubert Prior. 

“At -the age of 11 Wiedoeft was en- 
l rusted with a post in his father's or- 
chestra in Denver. He played the clari- 
net, but soon began to experiment with 
the saxophone, and following a tie-up 
with a musical instrument manufacturer 
brought out a sax which improved upon 
that invented by Antoine Joseph Sax 
in 1846. Wiedoeft had added five keys 
to the sax stem and modified the curve 
to soften the lowest notes. His personal 
appearances on vaude stages with the 
instrument and recordings helped to pop- 
ularize it simultaneously with the added 
interest in jazz. 

“He went to New York about 20 years 
ago and later joined the Victor Artists, 
the orchestra which toured the country 
for the Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany. Among his compositions Is 'Baxo- 
phobia, 4 known to be a 'must’ in every 
saxophone player’s student days. 

"Wiedoeft had retired about three years 
ago, devoting himself primarily to teach- 
ing. He leaves his wife, Mrs. Mae Wie- 
doeft. " 

(Continued on page 122) 
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The ASCAP Biographical Diction- 
ary adds no inform aifcion to the fore- 
going except that Wdedoeft remained 
in New York after coming there in 
his early twenties, aside from a brief 
residence in California. (Perhaps he 
lived in the far West during the 
period when he conducted an orches- 
tra called Rudy Wiedo eft’s Californi- 
ans). I am wondering if the Billboard 
statement that Wiedoeft played in 
his father’s orchestra in Denver at 
the age of 11 is not a mistake for 
Detroit. I do not know enough about 
his early life to be able to say whether 
has family may have moved, when he 
was a boy, to Denver, which was the 
home town of such recording artists 
as Billy Murray, Paul Whiteman, 
Fred Stone and Carroll Clark, the 
baritone who was the first Negro 
singer to do serious recording*. 

While biographical material con- 
cerning Rudy Wiedoeft is being quo- 
ted, it perhaps will be as well to in- 
clude what was said about him in 
the 1923 Gen nett record catalog and 
the Brunswick volumes for 1923 and 
1924. First the Gen nett: 

“Rudy Wiedoeft is declared by many 
authorities to be one of Lhe world's 
great es) saxophonists. His playing is 
known to thousands of music lovers 
through his records. 

"Rudy Wiedoeft was born in Detroit 
29 j' ears ago. His father was an accom- 
plished musician, and when Rudy was 
still a little boy the famous Wiedoeft 
Family Orchestra was formed and the 
young virtuoso was set to studying the 
clarinet seriously. Ten years later he 
was occupying the first chair in the 
clarinet section of Porter’s famous Cata- 
lina Tsland Band of San Francisco. Talc- 
ing up the saxophone in 1914 as an ex- 
periment, he soon fell in love with the 
instrument and has dropped the clarinet 
altogether. You'll thoroughly enjoy his 
GenneLt Records." 

Only one Wiedoeft record — “Valse 
Yvonne” — was listed in that Gennett 
catalog, which makes some interest- 
ing statements. Apparently Rudy had 
lived in San Francisco as a boyish 
member of Porter’s Band before com- 
ing to New York. And it appears 
that he had been playing the saxo- 
phone less than four years when he 
made his first Edison record in 1917 
— an astonishingly short time in which 
to achieve such consummate mastery. 

The 1923 Brunswick catalog con- 
tains a small photo of Wiedoeft, With 
the picture is the following: 

"There is only one Rudy Wiedoeft. but 
there is a small army of saxophonists 
who would be Wiedoefts if they could be. 
Everybody knows this gifted young saxo- 
phonist and composer, for he is simply 
the best player of that instrument in the 
U.S.A., but his modesty won't permit him 
to admit it. His records prove it, how- 
ever, and the public cannot, nor ever 
will he, surfeited with Wiedoeft's rec- 
ords for he is a genius and, with it all. 
a gentleman, a student and a worker. 
This reads like an appreciation and that 
is just what it is and of one who de- 
serves it." 

In 1924 Brunswick said: 

"Rudy Wiedoeft is a saxophonist of 
national repute and stands as an ideal 
for thousands of student saxophonists. 
His many engagements in concert have 
tended to more firmly establish his rep- 
utation as being one of .the greatest 
recognised masters of that instrument — 
then, too. his many beautiful Brunswick 
records have made for him thousands 
of s Lead fast admirers, who have not had 
the opportunity of hearing him in person. 


Predominant in his playing is the appar- 
ent ease with which he performs the 
mpst difficult passages yet still retain- 
ing a perfect technique and beauty of 
tone. 

"Lovers of saxophone music will thor- 
oughly enjoy him on Brunswick records.’’ 

New, having disposed of the far 
from comprehensive supply of avail- 
able bio graph i call material, we may 
consider the history of the saxophone 
as a recording instrument, then pro- 
ceed to a discussion of Rudy Wie- 
doeft’s record making career. 


II. Early Saxophone Recorders 

The point has already been made 
that, although he may have been the 
greatest, Rudy Wiedoeft was only 
one of many accomplished saxophone 
players of his time. And, of ocurse, 
he was not the first sax virtuoso to 
make records. 

As far as I can ascertain, probably 
the first — and certainly one of the 
first recorders — was a female per- 
former. Allen Koenigsb erg's beautiful 
and invaluable book, "Edison Cylinder 
Records, 1889-1812,” reveals that on 
April 23, 1892 — -more than quarter 
of a century before Wiedoeft made 
his first record — Miss Bessie Meek- 
lens produced twelve Edison wax cyl- 
inders of saxophone solos with piano 
accompaniment. The instrument the 
lady played obviously was less elab- 
orate in range and tonal quality than 
the one Wiedoeft designed and de- 
veloped. The titles Miss Meeklens 
rendered, probably several times each, 
were "Ave Maria,” "Sweet Lullaby 
Waltz,” "Eugenia — Waltz Song,” 
"Nightingale Song,” "Easter Song,” 
"Love’s Old Sweet Song,” "Christmas 
Song,” "Grand Fantasie,” "Dream- 
ing,” "Afterwards,” "In Old Madrid” 
and “Palm Branches” — mostly slow- 
paced and comparatively simple num- 
bers. 

Following Bessie Meeklens’ intro- 
ductory efforts, Edison fought shy 
for a long time afterward from mak- 
ing saxophone records. No other ap- 
peared in the American domestic lust 
until March, 1910, when H. Benne 
Hen ton was heard on two-mdnute cyl- 
inder 10320, in his own familiar com- 
position, "Laverne — Waltz Caprice.” 

When the four minute Amberol cyl- 
inders were introduced, four saxo- 
phone titles gradually found their way 
into the catalog, beginning with Hen- 
ton's No. 400, Cavatina from "La 
Favorita,” in April, 1910. This was 
followed in May by "The Kiss Waltz” 
(‘Henton), and he, the leading player 
of that day, also made Record E, 
"Scenes That Are Brightest,” which 
was not sold but was one of ten cyl- 
inders given to Edison owners for in- 
ducing a friend to buy a phonograph. 
Finally, in November, 1911, a lesser 
kuown player, Henry S. Barbour, was 
represented by a "Tyroliiene Sere- 
nade.” 

Before Wiedoeft made his first Edi- 
son record, two of the Henton titles 
were reissued on the unbreakable 
Blue Amberol s. “The Kiss Waltz” 
was No. 1966, and "Scenes That Are 


Brightest” retained its E designation. 
Henton made his last Blue Amberol 
appearance in 1919, with 3737, his 
tried and true “Laverne.'' After Wrie- 
doeft came into the picture other sax- 
ophonists playing for Edison were 
Wheeler Wadsworth and Chester Gay- 
lord. The latter, some years later, 
made vocal records for Brunswick. 
Rudy Vallee received an Edison tidal, 
hut was unable to give a satisfactory 
performance of the fast display num- 
bers the recording experts wanted. 

Turning back to the ancient days 
of the phonograph, the earldert Colum- 
bia saxophone records I have been 
able to find are played by Eugene 
Coffin and listed in the August, 1896, 
cylinder catalog, which says : 

“The Saxophone is an instrument un- 

(Contlnued on page 122) 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


POLYPHON MUSIC BOX. inlaid top. 37 discs, 
16" diameter, mint condition. — Seyster, 7562 
Vantage Or., Huntington Beach, Calif. 92647 

n 1251 


MUSIC BOXES! Fantastic large illustrated cat- 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
ether automatic instruments. Plus books, re- 
cordings, musical gifts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub- 
scription ($12 value!) to next 6 issues. Money- 
back guarantee if not delighted! — David 
Bowers, Box I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

mh6405) 


ORGANS— MELOD EONS 


REED ORGANS, melodion’s, bought, sold re- 
paired. Reeds tun'ed, revoiced replacements. — 
C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williamsvllle, Vf. 
05362 a p6675 


MUSICAL ANTIQUE BOOKS 


INTERESTING stories, pictures and research 
about restored musical antiques, in 52-page book. 
51-25 postpaid from — The Musical Museum, 
Deansboro, N.Y. d 128041 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonographs. Sand stamp for list. Rhone: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 jly 1 2804 1 


ANTIQUE PHONOGRAPH Books, Instruction 
Manuals, Catalogs for sal’e. Send 2 stamps for 
free list. — Allen Koenigsberg, 3400 Snyder Ave., 
Brooklyn, N.Y, 11203 mh6867 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Schotenhut baby grand 
piano, must have 15 black keys, 22 white keys, 
old original finish, flat metal bar action like 
a xylophone action, should have 2 sets of bars 
one for the black keyi and on-a for the white. 
State price and condition. Will not make offer. 
Phone S07-334-7772 or write — Stoeckel's Antique 
Dolls, 615 N.W. Third St., Faribault, Minn. 55021 

d 3040 1 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 

HURDY-GURDY (Viele a Roue), 18th century, 
mad'e by Colson. Amirecourt, France. Lute-shaped 
body, 6 string, excellent condition $1,500.00. 
Postage & insurance extra. Photo $1. California 
residents add 6% tax. — Russ Harrison (209) 
523-6037, n 1 272 
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FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 
(Con tlmied from page 38) 

rivaled in sweetness of tone, and Mr. 
Coffin's work on it is of an extremely 
hig-h order. These records are among the 
most pleasing novelties we have ever 
presented." 

Coffin’s solos were numbered from 
$501 thorough $508, and the titles were 
“ Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep” — 
with variations; “Sea Flower Polka” 
(“with Marvelous Triple-Tongue Ex- 
ecution”) ; “The Palms”; “Polonaise” ; 
“Fantasie for Saxophone”; “Culver 
Polka” ; Say Au Revoir, But Not 
Good-bye,” and “Tramp, Tramp, 
Tramp.” 

Columbia saxophone recording be- 
fore the Twentieth Century began 
and for some years afterward must 
have left a good deal to be desired, 
for no Coffin records were in the 
1898 catalog. Three sax solos by an 
unidentified performer - 12700, “The 
Heart Bowed Down” ; 12701, Inter- 
mezzo from “Cavalleria Rusbicana,” 
and 12702, “Schubert’s Serenade” are 
in the 1901 cyMnder catalog, but they 
were dropped by 1904, and in 1907 
the yearly listing was still without 
any saxophone performances. 

The saxophone made its first ap- 
pearance on Columbia double-faced 
discs in December, 1908, when No. 
A 5 97, the oddly titled “Morceau D’ 
Elevation,” a solo by Steve Porpora, 
was coupled with Vincent Buono’s 
cornet version of Gounod’s “Berceuse.” 
Porpora must have had some promin- 
ence, because he was afterwards 
chosen to make an almost unknown 
Edison Diamond Disc, No. 80095, on 
which he played “Alice Where Art 
Thou?” as a duet with a clarinet per- 
former, Antonio Giammatteo. The re- 
verse side was the Treasure Waltz 
from Strauss’ “Gypsy Baron,” by Ar- 
mand Vecsey and His Hungarian 
Orchestra. 

The once famous and vastly popu- 
lar Brown Brothers appeared in the 
Columbia monthly list for October, 
1911, and received a big send-off. 
They were then the Brown Brothers 
Saxophone Quintet rather than the 
Six Brown Brothers. (Obviously, Har- 
ry Finkelstein had not yet been added 
to the family). Their first offerings 
were two numbers they seemed to de- 
light in playing, No. A1041, “Amer- 
ican Patrol” and “The Bullfrog and 
the Coon Medley.” Said the supple- 
ment; 

"One of the finest and most uniquely 
attractive novelites we have offered in 
many months. The peculiarly mellow and 
beautiful tone of a single saxophone is 
most impressive at all times, but a quin- 
tet of .these instruments, forming a com- 
bination from which all orchestral har- 
monic effects can be obtained, forms 
one of the most delightful sources of 
musical entertainment imaginable. The 
Thrown Brothers Saxophone Quintet is 
an organization practically unique and 
has been heard everywhere throughout 
the United States in vaudeville in one 
of the most successful musical specialties 
now on the boards. The selections re- 
corded will prove unusually popular; the 
'American Patrol* being well-known as 
a selection that is as distinctively and 
Ivpically American as music can be made. 
‘The Bull -Frog and the Coon’ introduces 
some very popular airs, including ‘Cuba- 
nola Glide.* ‘When the Moon Plays Peek- 
a-Boo,' ‘Chicken’ (Reel) and ‘The Bull- 
Frog and the Coon.’ Such perfection in 
saxophone playing has seldom if ever 


been recorded before." 

“The Bull-Frog and the Coon” was 
a “coon song” which Ada Jones had 
made popular on records, but which 
had long passed its populaiity when 
the Brown Brothers' Columbia record 
was waxed. They apparently liked to 
play it because it gave the bass sax 
an opportunity to produce humorous 
“bullfrog grunts,” and it was one of 
the numbers they recorded when, as 
the Six Brown Brothers, they began 
playing for Victor in 1915. In 1919 
they went to Emerson, but returned to 
Victor a couple of years later. 

About the same time as the Colum- 
bia record was issued, the Quintet 
made some Everlasting Indestructible 
cylinders. The October, 1911, catalog 
contains two-minute 407, a solo, 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” (whicth Eu- 
gene Coffin had played for Columbia 
15 years before) by the leader of the 
troupe, Tom Brown. The Quintet was 
heai^d in 408, “The Bull-Frog and 
ths Coon Medley”; 409, “The Bill- 
board” and “Independents Marches,” 
and a four-minute, 1321, of “The 
American Pati'ol.” 

I don’t know whether any of bhe 
Brown Brothers are still living, but 
I have death notices of bhree from 
Variety and The Billboard, William 
(Bill) died at the age of 66 in Chi- 
cago on June 25, 1946. By that time 
the Sextet had broken up and he was 
working in a Loop restaurant. Sur- 
viving were his father, and bhe four 
other Brown Brothers — Thomas, 
Verne, Alex an)d Fred. 

Fred Brown, who was perhaps the 
youngest of bhe group, died, aged 55, 
in Chicago, on February 9, 1949. He 
was survived by three brothers and 
a sister. Tom died August 29, 1950, 
in the Illinois Masonic Hospital, Chi- 
cago. He was 68, The Billbomd men- 
tioned that the Sextet had appeared 
in the Zieg field Follies and on the 
Orpheum Circuit. The June, 1915, 
Victor supplement which described 
their first Victor record, “That Moan- 
in’ Saxophone Rag,” said they were 
then being featured in Charles B, 
Dillingham’s production o f “Chin 
Chin.” The Victor supplement show- 
ed a photo of the group, with five 
looking like brothers. I take it that 
one disguised in blackface and clown 
costume is Finkelstein. 

After that October, 1911, record by 
the Brown Brothers' Quintet, no more 
saxophone records appeared in the 
Columbia catalog until May, 1917, 
when bhe astonishing statement was 
made, or at least implied, that until 
that time Columbia had never made 
a saxophone disc. The new offerings 
were by the Saxo Sextet, which I 
suspect was bhe same group as Harry 
A. Yerkes' Saxophone Sextet. Yerkes 
seems to have had some sort of a 
Columbia recording association. A 
photograph of the players is given, 
but I can’t be sure of the identity of 
any, although one man looks like 
Wheeler Wadsworth. Record No. A- 
2203 combined “Poor Butterfly” with 
“Allah’s Holiday Medley” and No. 
A2195, the standard show-piece, 
“American Patrol,” (previously play- 


ed by the Browns) with “Call of a 
Nation.” The Saxo Sextet afterwards 
made many more Columbia records. 
Here is part of bhe announcement 
bhat gave the impression Columbia 
had never before distributed saxo- 
phone records: 

"Announcement of saxophone record- 
ing's by the Columbia Company has been 
delayed until this time owing to ita 
principle to issue no records until prac- 
tical perfection is reached in reproduc- 
ing the instrument or voice in question. 
In all recording experience no instru- 
ment has presented the difficulties of 
the saxophone . . . (The) singular, dim, 
rich tone of <the saxophone has at last, 
and we believe for the first time, been 
absolutely reproduced in all its fidelity 
on the initials records by the Saxo Sex- 
tet. . . ” 

Three monbhs later, in August, Col- 
umbia issued bhe first saxophone solos 
it had announced since Porpora’s 
1908 effort. No description was given 
except for tfhe heading, “Popular Sax- 
ophone Solos by Fred Alien,” but bhe 
catalog number was A2099, and the 
titles, “The Sunshine of Your Smile” 
and “Somewhere a Voice is Calling.” 

This record has been the cause of 
much amusing speculation as to the 
identity of the “Freld Allen” who 
played it. That greatest of radio come- 
dians, bhe late John Florence Sullivan, 
who used bhe stage name of Fred 
Allen, was asked so many times if he 
had made saxophone records for Col- 
umbia that he came to consider bhe 
question extremely annoying. He as- 
sented profanely that he never had 
played the saxophone and Laid no de- 
sire to learn. 

In October, 1917, the same non- 
chalant treatment was given to an- 
other saxophone coupling. Under the 
head/mg, “Saxophone Selections By 
Brown,” but with no descriptive mat- 
ter, record A2320 was listed. On it 
Fred H. Brown (obviously one of the 
Six Brown Brothers) tootled “Love, 
Here Is My Heart” and “Kiss Me 
Again.” 

And now I think I have solved the 
mystery of bhe identity of the saxo- 
phone player, “Fred Allen.” I have 
both the Allen and the Brown discs 
and have discovered an interesting 
fact. Their serial numbers show the 
recording was done in 1916, although 
they were not listed until late 1917. 
Of the two Allen numbers, “Sunshine 
of Your Smi-le” was 46985 in serial 
order, and “Somewhere a Voice is 
Calling,” 46986. Fred Brown’s “Kiss 
Me Again” was 46992, and “Love, 
Here is My Heart,” 46993. 

In other words, Allen’s highest se- 
rial number and Brown’s lowest are 
only six digits apart, indicating they 
were recorded within a day or two 
of each obher. Taking into consider- 
ation that both players had the firsft 
name of Fred, the conclusion is ir- 
resistable — Fred Allen and Fred 
Brown must have been bhe same man I 
Probably the numbers between 46986 
and 46992 were given to unissued 
saxophone solos. 

Now, before beginning our study of 
Rudy Wiedoeft’s recording career, let's 
go back once more to the elder days 
of recording, and deal briefly with 
the only pioneer saxophone recoider 
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ANNOYED COMEDIAN,. The Icte Fred Allen, famed radio humorist, and his wife, 
Portland Hofra, autographed this photo for Jim Walsh. Allen was frequently irritated 
by being asked if he played saxophone solos issued on Columbia records under the 
name of "Fred Allen." He made it clear he didn't. Jim Welsh solves the mystery 
of the Columbia "Fred Allen" in this article. 


who may be considered to have won 
even a small personal following for 
himself. I am thinking of Jean 
Moeremans, whose name suggests 
French descent, and who was star 
saxophone soloist for the U. S. Marine 
Band of Washington in the 1890’s and 
early 1900's. He began making Ber- 
liner records well before the turn of 
the century and did Victor recording 
for a number of years after the 1890’s 
had become history. 

By the end of 1899 the National 
Gram-o-phone Corporation had been 
set up to obtain control of Emile 
Berliner's talking machine and record 
business and, by shocking and un- 
orthodox methods, it soon succeeded. 
Its December, 1899, catalog contains 
15 solos by Jean Moeremans, eight 
of them bearing B erli ner numbers 
ranging from 0521 through 0607 and 
the remaining seven numbered from 
3900 to 3908. There also are three 
saxophone and flute duets by Moere- 
mans and Frank Bad oil et, another 
Marine Band soloist, and two sax and 
clarinet duets by Moeremans and a 
gentleman (first name not given) re- 
joicing in, or handicapped by, the un- 
usual family name of Vompoucke. 

Every time the saxophone is men- 
tioned in the National Gram-o-phone 
catalog the word is spelled “saxa- 
phone.” The same mispelling is fol- 
lowed in Berliner’s catalog for the 
sprang of 1900, issued a short time 
before the inventor of the lateral cut 
disc had to turn over his business to 
the National charlatans. I’ll correct 
the spelling in the following catalog 
quotation ; 

“This talented young musician stands 
a; !he head of the saxophone soloists 
the world. 

"XiV. Moereman's brilliant playing and 
(he full rich Lone ho obtains from his 
instrument, makes his records a very 
pleasing addition to the Gram-o-phone 
cai alog." 

Eight of the records have the same 
numbers, 0521 through 0607, as those 
in the National catalog, but there is 
an addition, 0829, “ Carnival of Venice 
— with variations,” one of Moere- 
man’s most popular numbers. The 
number of saxophone^fhite duets by 
Moeremans and Badollet has grown 
from National's three to a total of 
ten. BaJd'oNeSt also has three flute 
solos. 

When Eldridge R. Johnson reached 
an agreement with Berliner whereby 
he began to issue seven-inch Improved 
discs made under Berliner methods, 
he obtained the services of “Mr. Jean 
B. H. Moeremans, soloist of the U. S. 
Marine Band — Saxaphone (still spell- 
ed wrong!) Solos.” These were short- 
ly afterward issued with Victor labels 
and numbered as follows: V 401, “Lit- 
tle Nell,” an Arthur Pryor composi- 
tion whose name sounds as if it were 
suggested by the heroine of Dickens' 
“Old Curiosity Shop”; V464, “Felice 
Waltz”; V 485, Gounod's Serenade”; 
V 466, Fantasie on “Old Folks at 
Home”; V 467, “Carnival of Venice,” 
and V 468, “The Star — Concert Ma- 
zurka.” 

There were also ten ‘'saxaphone” 
and flute duets by Moeremans and 
Badollet, issued with the comment : 


“Note - The above records are the 
most pleasing and musical instru- 
mental duets ever made.” 

By August, 1904, Moeremans' Vic- 
tor representation had fallen to two 
discs, No. 2854, “Carnival of Venice,” 
which could be had in either seven 
or ten-inch size, and V 2847, “Old 
Folks at Home — with variations,” 
seven-linch only. By this time the 
spelling of “saxophone” had been cor- 
rected, and there was this brief com- 
ment: “Mr. Moeremans is considered 
the best saxophone player in Amer- 
ica, if not in the world, and has made 
for us some very artistic records.” 

A year and a half later, in Janu- 
ary, 1906, the list of Moeremans’ solos 
had grown to five, four of which 
were available in both sizes. A 10- 
inch verson had been added of “Old 
Folks at Home — Variations”; “The 
Carnival of Venice” was still avail- 
able, and also included were 2971, 
“The Merry Postillion,” and 4034, 
“The Gypsy’s Serenade,” a melodious 
air played without variations. The 
fifth record, available in only seven - 
inch, was 4035, containing Moere- 
mans’ own composition, “$w?U of the 
Day — air ami variations.” By May, 
1907, “Swell of the Day” had been 
dropped because seven-inch records 
no longer were being made, but the 
other four were still cataloged. 

When double-faced records were in- 
troduced late in 1908, three of the 
Moeremans solos were taken over. 


“Carnival of Venice” was coupled on 
16244 with “Sylvia,” a piccolo solo by 
Darius Lyons; “Old Folks at Home” 
was given an incongruous coupling on 
16268 with “The Larboard Watch,” 
sung by Harry Macdonou-gh and Wil- 
liam F. Hooley, and, on 16272, “The 
Gypsy’s Serenade” was paired with 
“By the Wateimielon Vine,” played 
by Arthur Pryor’s Band. 

In 1911 Viotor decided the dull and 
poorly recorded “Old Folks at Home” 
( I have it, so I know whereof I speak ! ) 
was impairing the sale of “The Lar- 
board Watch.” The latter was re- 
coupled on 16949 with a bass solo, 
“Asleep in the Deep,” by Hooley, 
whiich made a much more suitable 
combination, of two sea songs. 

The double-faced couplings were 
Jean B. H. Moeremans 7 last appear- 
ances in the Victor catalog*. I wonder 
how long he remained with the U. S. 
Marine Band and what finally be- 
came of him. “Jimmy the Greek” 
who makes bets on presidential elec- 
tions and sporting events probably 
would give odd? of 100 to one that 
the most popular saxophone player of 
the 1890's is no longer alive. 

And now having traced in some 
detail, the history of early saxophone 
recordings we will turn next month 
to the delayed discussion of Rudy 
Wiedoeft’s brilliant career. 

(To be continued) 
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RUDY W1EDOEFT and 

OTHER SAXOPHONE PLAYERS 

PART II 


L Rudy Begins Recording 

Something rather surprising hap- 
pened a few months later, when an- 
other of Wiedoeft's waltz composi- 
tions, “Valse Llewellyn,” was an- 
nounced in the February, 1918, list. 
I find it odd that Ruidy’s photograph 
appeared on the cover of the January 
Edison Amber ola Monthly, with the 
caption: “Rudy Wiedoeft, Saxophone, 
new Edison artist who makes his 
debut in the Blue Amberol list of 
February,” overlooking the fact that 
a record by him had been placed on 
sale four months earlier. How could a 
record company, or its publicity writ- 
ers, be so forgetful? 

The Monthly gave no biographical in- 
formation concerning its cover sub- 
ject. The only mention of h'im on the 
inside pages was in the following: 

"Every body likes instrumental records, 
so you won’t have any trouble whatever 
in disposing of any of the seven hand, 
orchestra and in si ru mental solo records 
on the February list. If tiny of these 
instrumental records stands out above 
the oLhers it is the ‘Valse Llewellyn/ 
played on the saxophone by Rudy Wie- 
doeft. No matter how many of this rec- 
ord you have ordered, we are frank to 
state that we do not believe you have 
ordered, enough to meet the demand it 
will create.” 

Another Blue Amberol, “Saxophone 
Sobs,” markedly different from the 
waltzes that had preceded it, went on 
sale in March and was numbered 
3421. With it Wiedoeft’s recording 
career came to a halt, for he had 
gone into military service. The Au- 
gust, 1918, Edison Amberola Monthly 
published a fine photograph of him in 
uniform, which is reproduced with 
this article, accompanied by the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“Another Edison Artist Joins Marine 
Corps . . . Here is a picture of Rudy 
Wiedoeft who has made a number of 
Edison saxophone records, in his uniform 
as a U.S. Marine. 

“Rudy is anoiher patriotic member of 
our staff of artists who didn’t have to 
go but who voluntarily gave up a num- 
ber of profitable engagements to join 
Uncle Sam’s Sea Soldiers. He is now 
a sergeant stationed at Mare Island, 
California. Wiedoeft has promised to do 
some more recording for us when the 
rumpus is over and we hope he keeps 
out of the way of the Big Berthas, be- 
cause Rudy is the best saxophonist be- 
fore the public today.” 


The Edison Diamond Disc catalog, 
dated November, 1918, contains a pic- 
ture of Wiedoeft in Maidne uniform, 
sh owing him full face. This is the 
only photo I have seen of him wear- 
ing glasses. 



IN MILITARY SERVICE. Rudy Wiedoeft 
was stationed in California, as a member 


of the U S. Marines, during the final year 


of World War I. He is shewn here in his 


uniform as a Marine sergeant. 


II. Virtuoso Freelance 


When the 2G-year-old Rudy Wie- 
doeft was released from Marine Corps 
duty in 1918, he immediately went 
back to recording. He seems not to 
have played again for Edison until 
1920, but his name was soon appear- 
ing in Brunswick, Emerson, Aeolian- 
Vocalion and Pathe lists, and perhaps 
others. Columbia did not use him un- 
til 1926, and then the records were 
made in England. He first appeared 
in Victor supplements in 1920, as a 
member of the Palace Trio and the 
Wiedoeft-Wadsworth Quartet, and in 
the January, 1921, list he played a 
saxophone obbligato to Albert Camp- 
bell and Henry Burr's duet (No. 
18721) of “Feather Your Nest.” His 
first Victor solo coupling combined 
“Saxophobia”and “Valse Erica.” 


Although he joined Burr's Eight 
Popular Victor Artists in 1922, Wie- 
doeft probably remained a free-lance 
artist throughout his recording career. 
Beginning in 1926 and continuing 
through 1929, Columbia called him an 
“exclusive Columbia artist” on the 
strength of the English-made records, 
but it is doubtful that he had a 
contract to make only Columbia rec- 


ords. He continued to record for com- 
panies other than Victor while touring 
with the Eight. 

Little needs to be said about the 
records Wiedoeft made for nine or 
ten years after his Edison debut. 
They' were mostly his own composi- 
tions, such as “Saxophobia,” “Valse 
Erica,” “Valse Llewellyn” and “Sax- 
arella,” together with standard num- 
bers that 'let him display his unfailing 
beauty of tone and flawless technique. 
But some interesting things can be 
told about the recording groups with 
which he was associated. 

Particulary worthy of attention are 
the Palace Trio and the Wiedoeft- 
Wadsworth Quartet. The former was 
composed of Wiedoeft, saxophone; 
Mario Perry, accordion, and J. Russel 
(he spelled it with only one “1”) 
Robinson, piano. The quartet i n - 
eluded Wiedoeft and his great rival 
for saxophone honors, Wheeler Wads- 
worth, and two pianists — Robinson 
and Harry Akst. Both ensembles seem 
to have been organized in 1919, but 
were most active in 1920. 

An 'interesting Victor record, an- 
nounced in May, 1920, had the quartet 
playing “The Crocodile — Fox Trot” 
on one side and the Trio giving 
forth with “I'll See You in C-U-B-A 
Medley” on the other. A Washing- 
ton, D.C., record firm, Ansell, Bishop 
and Turner, Inc., which advertised 
that it carried in stock“ every record 
in the Victor catalog,” was so im- 
pressed by “The Crocodile,” that it 
placed a sign in its display window 
terming it “the livest record ever 
made” and urging passers-by to come 
in and hear it. To make the invitation 
more impressive, it ordered several 
crocodiles from Florida and had them 
swimming around (unhappily, no 
doubt) in a suitable window aquarium. 
As can be seen by the accompanying 
photograph, pedestrians really stop- 
ped and gawked at the display. 

Another amusing incident occurs to 
me in connection with the Wiedoeft- 
Wadsworth Quartet. In October, 1962, 
I published in HOBBIES a directory 
of early recording groups in which 
I said the quartet members were Wie- 
doeft, Wadsworth, Robinson and Akst. 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

A veteran, usually well informed, rec- 
ord collector, from whom I enjoyed 
hearing occasionally, wrote to tell me 
I was wrong. He said the mem'bers 
were Wiedoeft, Wadsworth and two 
accordion players who, he thought, 
were Guido and Pietro Deiro. I re- 
plied that I had before me the Victor 
supplement with a photograph of the 
cju-artet and each player identified by 
name, so knew what I haJd written 
was right. I also said that in 1920 
the Deiro brothers, who didn't get 
along very well, probably were not 
on speaking terms and certainly were 
not playing together. I have never 
since heard from my correspondent, 
but I am reproducing combined pic- 
tures of the Palace Trio and the 
Quartet, so tfhat, if he still reads 
HOBBIES, he can see for himself 
that I was right. 

III. Wiedoeft’s Associates 

Two of Wiedo eft's fellow players in 
the trio and quartet won considerable 
distinction for themselves as song 
writers. And that reminds me that 
in 1919 Wiedoeft himself composed 
music to the words of songs written 
by A1 Bernard, one of the most bril- 
liant comedians who ever made rec- 
ords. I have been promising myself 
for something like 30 years that one 
of these days I shall write a series 
about Bernard for HOBBIES and I 
really must get around to it. The 
trouble is that I have so much ma- 
terial concerning my old friend A l 
that I dread going througt it. Any- 
way, Bernard, who was fully capable 
of composing Ms own tunes, although 
he couldn't read music, and who sel- 
dom took more than half an hour to 
write both the words and the melody 
of a song, penned some numbers for 
which Wiedoeft did the music. Among 
them were “Lone Star" and “The 
Saxophone Blues." (In those days, 
before Negro women “blues singers” 
such as “Ma" Rainey, Bessie Smith 
and Mamie Smith, had been heard of, 
Al Bernard was regarded as the only 
“blues” singer of any importance.) 
But, strangely, instead of recording 
these Bernard- Wiedoeft songs himself, 


Al let Ms blackface comedy partner, 
Ernest Hare, sing them for Path6, 
Aeolian- Vocal ian and other companies. 

Russel Robinson also was a song 
writing partner of Bernard's. He 
wrote the music of the first Edison 
duet by Bernard and Hare, “I Want 
to Hold You in My Arms.” After 
Hare ceased working regularly with 
Bern ard, to become the partner of 
Billy Jones, Robinson, who had a 
fine deep voice, 'took his place as the 
pompous b! a defaced basso who quai’- 
relecl with Bernard impersonating a 
falsetto voiced “wench.” Bernard and 
Robinson sang on radio and in vaude- 
ville, calling themselves “The Dixie 
Stars, ' ' and wrote man y so n gs to- 
gebher. Among them were “Blue-Eyed 
Sally,'’ “Let Me Be the First to Kiss 
You Good Morning” and “When Dixie 
Stars are Playing Peek-a^boo.” They 
also made a laughable, double-faced, 
electrical Brunswick disc of two of 
their Negro dialect sketches, “It Takes 
a Cincinnati Yellow bo Satisfy a 
Georgia Brown” and “My Time is 
Charlie's Now.” Robinson may not 
have known Bernard's full first name, 
for in one of bheir records he calls 
him “Albert" when it was really Al- 
fred. By a reverse twist, the Victor 
record supplement for June, 1925, re- 
fers to Albert Campbell as “Alfred.” 

Robinson was born at Indianapolis, 
Ind., July 8, 1892, and died September 
30, 1962, in Pal m s dal e , C a] . As a 
small boy he taught himself to play 
the piano, then, when he was 11, be- 
gan study with private tutors. His 
first compositions, “Sappho Rag,” and 
“ (Holid Me, Parson, Hold Me) I Feel 
Religion Cornin’ On,” were published 
when he was 17, and the “Religion” 
song was recorded by Arthur Collins 
for Columbia and Edison. He was at 
one time a member of the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band and claimed au- 
thorship of the “Original Dixieland 
One-Step.’ Robinson also maintained 
he was the first American performer 
to introduce jazz music abroad.. Among 
songs for which 'he wrote either the 
words or music were a number of 
hits — “Margie,” “Mary Lou,” “Singiri 
the Blues, “Memories of France, “Ag- 

(Continued on page 119) 



WIEDOEFT ORGANIZATIONS. This combined picture shows two ensembles that 
Rudy Wiedoeft headed in 1919-20. On the left is the Palace Trio, of Wiedoeft, saxo- 
phone, Mario Perry, accordion and J. Russel. Robinson, p : ano. The Wiedoeft-Wadsworth 
Quartet is on the right. F. Wheeler Wadsworth and Wiedoeft, saxophones; Robinson 
and Harry Akst, piano. 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


MUSIC BOXES! Fantastic large illustrated cat- 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
ether automatic instruments. Plus books, re- 
cordings, musical gifts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub- 
scription ($12 valuel) to next 6 issues. Money- 
back guarantee if not delightedl — David 
Bowers, Box I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

mh6405l 


ORGANS— MELODEONS 


REED ORGANS, melodions, bought, sold re- 
paired. Reeds tun*ed, revoiced replacements. — 
C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williamsvtlle, Vt. 
05162 ap6675 


MUSICAL ANTIQUE BOOKS 


INTERESTING stories, pictures and research 
about restored musical antiques, in S2-pago book. 
$1.25 postpaid from — The Musical Museum, 
Deonsboro, N.Y, dl2804l 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Avo., 
Bloomfield. N.J. 07003 j I y 1 2304 1 


ANTIQUE PHONOGRAPH Books, Instruction 
Manuals, Catalogs for salte. Send 2 stamps for 
free list. — Allen Koenigsberg, 3-100 Snyder Ave. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 mh6867 


EDISON "Idelia" phonograph wanted. Offer- 
ing $1200.00 for same in excellent or better 
condition. — E. Mathewscn, 141 Fourth St., To- 
ronto 1 4, Ont., Canada. f 3253 


EDISON W,th morning glory horn wanted. — 
Keith Andreucci, 3517 Walton Ave., Fort Worth, 
Tex. 76133 dl82l 


FOR SALE: Edison phonograph with large 
morning gicry Wooden horn, $1,000.00 or best 
offer. Phone 703-434-2797. — R. L. Jefries, Box 
165, Harrisonburg, Va. d I 48 1 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED TO BUY: Schoenhut baby grand 
piano, must have 15 black keys, 22 white keys, 
old original finish, flat metal bar action like 
a xylophone action, should have 2 sets of bars 
one for the black keyts and one for the white. 
State price and condition. Will not make offer. 
Phone 507-334-7772 or write — Stoeckel’s Antique 
Dolls, 615 N.W, Third St., Faribault, Minn. 55021 

d3040l 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


For Sale: “Wm Kanbe” square 
grand piano in excellent original con- 
dition, built 1873. Rosewood case. Ac- 
cepting bids. Ph. 812-533-6754. — Mrs. 
Carl N. Miller, Sr., RR 1, Box 309, 
West Terre Haute, Ind. 47885 f3238 


SPORT ITEMS 


BASGBALUANA. A one-hour collection cn tape 
of old-time baseball songs and stories featuring 
songs about and/or voices of Babe Ruth, Lou 
Gehrig, Mickey Mantle, Jackie Robinson, Joe 
CiMaggio. Also DeWolf Hopper‘s ’’Casey at the 
Bat," The Man who fanned Casey, The Boy in 
the Bleachers, Abbot & Costello— Who’s on first, 
International 8aseball Game— “British Bulldogs 
vs Nazi Swastikas", many other similar items. 
All these (or $12.50 including free lists of other 
old-time tapes and records. — Arnold’s Archives, 
1 106 Eastwood, SE, E. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49506 d3044l 
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"LIVE” ATTRACTION. After the Victor record of "The Crocodile," by the Wiedoeft- 
Wadsworth Quartet, was issued in May, 1920, Ansell, Bishop & Turner, Inc., Victor 
dealers in Washington, D.C., proclaimed it "the livest record" ever made. As an 
advertising stunt, the firm imported live crocodiles from Florida to be displayed in the 
store windows. Large crowds were attracted. In this picture you can't see the crocodiles 
for the crowd. 


BUTTONS WANTED 


WANTED: Old buttoni, bedgst, jewelry. — Earl 
Romay, Box 291, Bluffton, Ind. fa 12407 

Wanted: Arkansas State Seal but- 
ton back marked "Hyde & Goodrich” 
or "Horstmann & Allien”. State con- 
dition and price first letter. — Allen 
Bennett, 3624 Northview, Jackson, 
Miss. 39206 o!28271 


BUTTONS FOR SALE 


OLD BUTTONS, 85 assorted, 75 vegetable ivory 
or 4C black glass, 41.50— Mrs. Karl S. Gersten- 
auer, Pleasant Valley Village, R.D. 2, Milton, Pa. 
17847 d*8&7 


10, Small, black glass "Silver Lustres,’’ S3. 75. 
10, small, black gl. "Goldies," S3. 75. M. Western 
Germany, assorted, $2.50, Miscellaneous pic- 
tures — calicos, stencils. Miscellaneous chinas. Old 
sample cards, assorted. Approval. Prepaid — 
Ethel Milter, 1 504 West Hovyy, Normal, III. 
617M f3239 

FAVORITE PIONEER RECORDING ARTISTS 
f Continued from pftgo 38) 

Again”) ami "Beale Street Mama.” 
B ©si d es B srn a r d , song wri ter s with 
whom he worked included Addy Britt, 
Con Conrad, Benny Davis, Noble Sis- 
sle and Roy Turk. 

Harry Akst was born in New York 
City August 15, 1894. and died in 
Hollywood, Cal., March 31, 1963. He 
came of a m u sical f am i 1 y , and his 
father was a violinist at the Metro- 
politan Opera. When he was five he 
began studying tfhe piano, and before 
he had graduated from grammar 
school he gave a recital in Mendel- 
ssohn Hall. Akst became a profes- 
sional pianist in his second year of 
high school. For four years he was 
Nora Bayes’ accompanist. White at 
Camp Upton in military service dur- 
ing 1918 he became an associate of 
Irving Berlin and served for a time 
as a writer of musical notations for 
Berlin, who could work out melodies 
at the piano but couldn’t put them on 
paper. He appeared in the films, 
“June Moon” and "42nd Street,” and 
went abroad with A) Jolson to enter- 
tain American armed forces in 1943. 
Among the songs in which he had a 
hand were "A Smile Will Go A Long, 
Long Way,” "You Don’t Need the 
Wine to Have a Wonderful Time,” 
"Dinah,” "Am I Blue?” "Home Again 
Blues,” "Laddie Boy,” "Birmingham 
Bertha” and "I’m the Medicine Man 
for the Blues.” He, like Robinson, 
made large numbers of player piano 
rolls, and he and Frank Banta re- 
corded several piano duets. 

I know little of Mario Perry except 
that he was one of the leading piano- 
accordion players of the 1920s, but I 
have said enough, I think, to show 
that Wiedoeft associated himself wibh 
p erf Dinners of outstanding quality in 
the Palace Trio and the Wiedoeft- 
Waldsworbh Qlartet. But who, I won- 
der, were the members of the Rudy 
Wiedoeft Trio that made a Bruns- 
wick record in 1924? And who played 
in Rudy Wiedoeft’s Saxophone Sextet 
that recorded two numbers for Aeo- 
lian- Vocali an in 1923? Mention of 
A-V reminds me that when Wiedoeft 
made a sax solo of "Valse Erica” for 
that company late in 1919 his full 


name was not used either in bhe cata- 
log or on the hill-and-dale record*. He 
was merely called “Wiedoeft.” An- 
other amusing thing* is that when 
Rudy's name appeared for the first 
time in a Victor yearly catalog — the 
one for 1922 — a ludici'ous misprint 
appeared. Typographical errors were 
rare in Victor’s beautifully printed 
publicity matter, but in that 1922 
catalog his name was given as “Ruby 
Wiedoeft .” If the Victor catalog com- 
piler had ever heard — which he prob- 
ably hadn’t — of Miss Bessie Meeklens 
having made Edison saxophone rec- 
ords in 1893, he might have thought 
tli ere was nothing out of the ordinary 
about Miss (!) "Ruby” Wiedoeft 
playing "Saxophobia” and the recur- 
ring "Valse Erica.” Then, too, Ruby 
can be a man’s name. Edison had a 
banjo player, Ruby Brooks, who died 
about 1906. 

Only one record of Wiedoeft’s saxo- 
phone solos was in that 1922 Victor 
catalog. It consisted of the titles just 
mentioned. The record, No. 18728, 
quickly became a standard seller and 
was listed in the September, 1924, 
supplement as one of the "Ten Victor 
Records That Should be in Every 
Home.” The supplement description 
of the coupling was accompanied by 
a g'ood photo entitled "Rudy Wiedoeft 
Tunes Up.” It showed him blowing 
a saxophone while with one hand he 
was fingering a piano keyboard. 

The supplement said: 


“JnLerest in ihe saxophone has of late 
so increased that Rmlv Wiedoeft has 
made these two numbers Just io show 
its possibilities as a solo concert instru- 
ment. The ‘Valse Erica’ is in serious, 
the ‘Saxophobia* in comic vein, and both 
are the artist's own compositions. The 
'Valse Erica’ is of course in waltz tempo, 
and ’Saxophobia’ can be adapted to any 
one of a number of grotesque sLeps — 
or even to the one-step. All the possibi- 
lities of the instrument — difficult inter- 
vals. change of register, tremolo and 
other longuing effects — all the things 
which so Lest the courage of the player 
and so amaze the hearer!" 

IV. Incidental Performance 


I have already mentioned that Wie- 
doeft playefct a sax obbligato in Camp- 
bell and Burr’s Victor of ^Feather 
Your Nest.” During the next few 
years he made a number of other" in- 
cidental” appearances in bath vocal 
and dance records, some of which 
probably haven’t come to my atten- 
tion. Among these was a 1921 Bruns- 
wick of "Bright Eyes,” by Carl Fen- 
ton’s Orchestra, in which he perform- 
ed a solo passage. Then there was 
a 1924 Vocation of the Irving Berlin 
hit, "What’ll I Do?” beautifully sung 
by another Irving — Irving Kaufman 
— with a sax obbligato by Wiedoeft 
and a remarkably well recorded piano 
accompaniment by Frank Banta, the 
Eight Victor Artists pianist. This 
was made after Wiedoeft had been 
makte a member of the troupe for 
about two years. 

..■■I-ntersting, too, is the fact that Wie- 
doeft played an obbligato in Henry 
Burr’s May, 1924, Victor record, No. 
19282, of Dorothy Terriss, Ferdie 
Grofe and Paul Whiteman’s hit song, 
"Wonderful One,” which was "adap- 
ted from a theme by Marshall Neil- 
an,” a Hollywood movie director. John 
Me Cor made had recorded this song 
the previous November, but Billy Mur- 
ray quoted Victor officials as saying 
the Burr version sold twice as many 
copies in -its first week as McCor- 
mack's had during all the preceding 
period. One reason, perhaps, was that 
it had a "strong” coupling', Wendell 
Hall singing his own composition, 
"Land of My Sunset Dreams.” As 
usual on most Burr recordings of the 
late acoustic and early electric period, 
Banta played the piano accompani- 
ment. 

In January, 1925, Victor issued* No. 
19509, a fox trot record of a Wie- 
doeft composition, “Sax-o-phun,” by 
George Olsen and His Music, with 
incidental stunts by Rudy. Its com- 
panion was "Hey! Hey! and Heel 
Hee!” by the International Novelty 
O rch es tra . Th e supplement d escrip- 
tion shows James Edward Richard- 
son’s invariable felicity of style: 
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“A happy- hick sort of fox trot fea- 
turing- Rudy Wiedoeft;, the composer, and 
his famous saxophone, in laugh and slup- 
tong-ue effects; and a companion with 
a vocal duet refrain, a harmonica solo 
and novelties. 'Sax-o-phun' has been 
played by WIedoeft on his concert tours 
as an exhibition piece: it makes a re- 
markably fine fox trot, humorous but 
a splendid demonstration of skill: ‘Hey! 
Hey! and Hee! Hee!' is a good com- 
panion. ’Sax-o-phun’ is an excellent 
training number for exhibition dances 
and an excellent model for young sax- 
ophonists. Wiedoeft himself wriggles a 
bit when he plays it.” 


Two interesting; discs I have not so 
far mentioned are Rudy’s 1919 Bruns- 
wicks of another Berlin song, “No- 
body Knows (And Nobody Seems to 
Care)/’ and “Lonesome Road,” both 
of which he plays in fox trot time 
with a two-piano accompaniment by 
Carl Fenton and Harry Akst. 

In 1919-20 Rudy made some duets 
with the late George Hamilton Green, 
the xylophone wizard of the All Star 
Trio and Green Brothers Novelty 
who in his later years gave up his 
favorite instrument to become a car- 
toonist for Collier’s and other maga- 
zines. (I wonder why Wiedoeft 
was chosen instead of Wheeler Wads- 
worth, Green's All Star partner.) One 
of their Emerson records combined 
two of the greatest hits ever written, 
“Beautiful Ohio” and "Till We Meet 
Again.” Speaking of the “Ohio” side 
the supplement said: “The greatest 
waltz of the century meets its finest 
interpretation right here.” George 
Green’s borther, Lewis Green, who 
was a member of the Novelty Band, 
is still living in Arlington Heights, 
111., and is an unfailing HOBBIES 
reader. Another xylophone playing 
brother, Joe Green, died many years 
ago. 

Late in 1925, when his association 
with the Eight Popular Victor Art- 
ists was nearing its end, Wiedoeft 
played obbligatos to one of Henry 
Burr’s early electric recordings — a 
double-faced combination of the big 
Irving Berlin (again!) hit, “You For- 
got to Remember” and “Alone at 
Last.” Considerable effort was re- 
quired to produce this record. On 
August 19, four takes were made of 
“You Forgot to Remember” and three 
of “Alone at Last,” but the micro- 
phones must have behaved badly for 
none was acceptable. On August 31, 
four more tries were made to record 
“Remember” and three more of 
“Alone,” before an acceptable version 
was obtained of the latter. Finally, 
on September 14, another four “takes” 
were made of “Remember” before No. 
12 achieved a passing grade. Wie- 
doeft play eld the sax in all of these, 
and Lou Raderman the violin in 
“Alone at Last.” Frank Banta was 
the pianist in the two August “dates,” 
but, for some reason, he was not 
present on September 14, and his 
place was taken by one of the Victor 
orchestra conductors, LeRoy Shield. 

At some time during 1921, Wiedoeft 
got together the orchestra known as 
Rudy Wiedoeft’s Californians, which 
made a sizable number of dance rec- 



HERO WORSHIPPER. Rudy Vallee (above), 
as an aspiring youiig saxophone player, ad- 
mired Rudy Wiedoeft so greatly that he 
changed his name from Hubert Prior Vallee 
to pay tribute to his idol. 

ords for companies including Edison 
and Pathe, but considerably more for 
Brunswick and Aeolian-Vocalion than 
any other recording concerns. I do 
not know who the members were, but 
I am almost certain, from a picture 
of the group in a 1922 Vocal ion sup- 
plement, that a cornet player was 
Jules Levy, Jr., son of the more fa- 
mous Jules Levy Sr., who was ranked 
as the world’s greatest cornetist In 
a period that extended from the 1870‘s 
to his death in 1903. (He made tin- 
fail records at exhibitions of the 
original Edison cylinder phonograph 
in 1878.) The Californians stopped 
recording in 1922, pei’haps because 
Rudy had signed up with the Eight 
D opular Victor Artists and needed to 
be available for concert tours. 

Not a great while afterward, an- 
other dance band, Herb Wiedoeft’s 
Cinderella Roof Orchestra, which was 
based in Los Angeles, began to record. 
Since Wiedoeft is an uncommon name, 
I imagine Herb was Rudy’s brother, 
and suspect Rudy may have turned 
the orchestra over to him when he 
decided to accept Burr’s offer to be- 
come the Eight's star instrumentalist. 

V. Rudy Joins the Great “Eight” 

These questions are now before the 
meeting: (1) When did Henry Burr’s 
brilliant light concert company be- 
come the Eight Famous Victor Art- 
tists? (2) When was the word “Fa- 
mous” changed to “Popular?” (3) 
Why was it changed? (4) When did 
Rudy Wiedoeft join the organization? 

I don’t know when the group, which 
had been known as the Record Mak- 
er's, first became the Eight Famous 
Victor Artists, but the change took 
place before any of the members were 
exclusive Victor artists. Billy Murray, 
Henry Burr, Albert Campbell, John 
Meyer and Frank Croxton signed ex- 
clusive contracts in the autumn of 
1920, but several months earlier the 
troupe was already being advertised 


as the Famous Victor Artists. I have 
recently acquired a program which 
shows them giving a concert under 
that name in Stein way Hall, Boston, 
Mass., on Sunday, May 16, 1920. 

The Voice of the Victor, a monthly 
magazine published for Victor deal- 
ers, frequently, but not always, gave 
the travel schedules of recording art- 
ists. I tried to determine from it just 
when the name was changed to the 
Eight Popular Victor Artists, but 
found it couldn’t be relied on. The 
Voice called them “the Eight Popular* 
for the first time in September, 1923. 
Prior to that “Famous” had always 
been used. However, when the en- 
semble gave a concert in Appleton, 
Wis., on October 4, 1922, an advertis- 
ing sign beneath which they were 
photographed called them the Eight 
Popular Victor Artists. But when 
they had appeared again in Boston 
in October, 1921, they were still the 
“Famous.” The change probably oc- 
currefd early in 1922. And why was 
it made? Most likely the idea was to 
emphasize the fact that they sang 
and played popular music and there 
was nothing classical about their of- 
ferings. 

When did Wiedoeft join? I don’t 
know precisely, but it was in 1922. 
The late Fred Van Eps told me he 
left the Eight that year, and, when 
the Appleton concert was given in 
October, Wiedoeft was one of the per- 
formers. 

(Going back to September, 1923, 
when fche Voice first referred to “the 
Eight Popular Victor Artists/’ it was 
the first month in many years in 
which the Victor supplement contain- 
ed no Red Seal records. That was 
because the company was combining 
its single-faced Red Seals for the 
first time in double-faced form and 
preferred to issue no new titles until 
the couplings were complete. Later 
in September the monthly supplement 
began to be replaced with four-page 
weekly folders in which Red Seal 
discs were included, but the monthly 
booklets returned fche following April. 
The annual Victor catalog for 1924 
omitted Red Seal records, but there 
was a separate red covered catalog 
of bhem.) 

If the time of Wiedoeft’s joining 
the Eight is not precisely known, the 
event that led to his becoming a mem- 
ber is not in doubt. It goes back to 
the fact that Burr and Fred Van 
Eps, the troupe’s star instrumentalist, 
from 1918 through part of 1922, own- 
ed the Van Eps-Burr Company, which 
manufactured banjos to Fred’s spe- 
cial design. 

Billy Murray, said that, one night, 
a few minutes before a concert was 
to begin, the partners received a tele- 
gram from Lyon & Healy, Chicago 
musical instrument jobbers, cancel- 
ling an order for banjos. I think 
Billy said the order was for 50,000, 
but perhaps it was for only 10,000. 
No reason was given for the can- 
cellaition, but Burr and Van Eps be- 
came furiously angry and engaged in 
a shouting match peppered with strong 
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language that probably was heard, 
and amazed, the expectant audience 
in front of the curtain. 

Van Eps blamed Burr’s business 
methods. “Hank” in his turn said 
the banjos must not be of proper 
quality and blamed Van Eps. Mean- 
while, the other members of the Eight 
were trying to conceal that they were 
in hilarious hysterics. 

When Fred's turn came to perform 
before the crowded theatre, he looked, 
Billy said, as if he were sleep-walking, 
but played two numbers mechanically. 
Then, without bothering to bow his 
thanks, he raced back-stage to resume 
his riot with Burr. The latter had 
been watching from the wings and 
when Van Eps approached, he snarl- 
ed : “Go back and bow to your au- 
dience. you slab-sided son of Satan!” 
— or words to that purport. 

Burr always followed Van Eps in 
the program. He went out. sang two 
songs mechanically, neglected to bow, 
and waddled back-stage, thirsting for 
blood. Van Eps met him and snapped: 
“Now, you go back and bow to your 
audience, you slab-sided son of Sa- 
tan!' 7 The upshot was that Van Eps 
left the troupe and took over undivi- 
ded operation of the banjo factory, 
while Burr engaged Wiedoeft in his 
place. 

During the, something like, four 
years that Wiedoeft was a member, 
the Eight reached the peak of its 
popularity, and its members' salaries 
were at their highest. Billy Murray 
was paid most, followed by Wiedoeft 
and Banta, with Silver, Campbell, 
Meyer and Croxton on a somewhat 
lower equality. Burr, of course, kept 
more for himself than for any of 
his “hired help,” which was only fair, 
since he had the financial responsi- 
bility and the worries of arranging 
and managing. 

Some time after Wiedoeft “joined 
up,” young Rudy Vallee, not then a 
famous dance orchestra leader but an 
aspiring saxophone student who wor- 
shiped Wiedoeft, witnessed a per- 
formance, then came back-stage to say 
the Eight were the most polished and 
professional entertainers he had ever 
seen. Billy Murray quoted him as 
saying, “You are my ideal of show 
business.” He attended many more 
performances — chiefly, no doubt, to 
study Wiedoeft's technique. As The 
BiUboard said, his intense admiration 
for his hero led his friends to give 
him the nickname of “Rudy,” by which 
he has ever since been known. 

Although. he was a member of the 
famous concert organization for a 
considerable period, Wiedoeft does not 
seem to have been an especially gre- 
garious type and did little to establish 
himself as one of the happy-go-lucky 
“gang.” Billy Murray, A1 Campbell 
and “Mike” Silver, with all of whom 
I did much talking about the Eight, 
seldom mentioned him. 

While he was a member, however, 
some amusing things happened. To 
go back to an early recollection of 
my own, when I was barely a teen- 
ager, reporting for a weekly news- 


paper, I was astonished to meet a 
farmer called Billy Murray. When 1 
commented on his famous name, he 
told me he had a brother who, as a 
young man, had “done a right smart 
of bumming around the country.” 
In the course of his bumming, the 
brother fetched up at a ranch in the 
Far West and, when asked his name, 
said it was Murray. The cowboys, 
all of whom were fanatical admirers 
of “The Denver Nightingale's” rec- 
ords, asked whether he was “any kin 
to Billy Murray.” Thinking of his 
relation on the Virginia farm, he re- 
plied: “Sure, he’s my brother!” Af- 
ter that nothing was too good for the 
wandering Mr. Murray. He remained 
a guest of the cow-punchers for sever- 
al months, regaling them with stories 
about the great comedian from his 
fertile imagination and never being 
detected in an untruth. “My brother,” 
the Billy Murray I talked with proud- 
ly tcld me, “always was a powerful 
good liar. He still is.” 

What am I leading up to is bhis: 
While the Eight was so extremely 
popular, Billy Murray’s life some- 
tunes had a nightmarish tinge be- 
cause nearly everywhere the troupe 
went he learned there was “some 
drunken bum” in the city jail, pre- 
tending to be Billy Murray, the fa- 
mous recording artist. Billy recalled 
that when he arrived in an Ohio city 
a Victor dealer came up to him and 
gasped: “Thank God you’re here! 
There’s a drunk in jail claiming he's 
you, and the jail people believe it. 
They’ve been phoning to the Victor 
offices in Camden, telling them to 
come down and get their star come- 
ed i an before he 'drinks himself to 
death.” This was especially annoying 
to Billy because during his recording 
career he was something of a physical 
fitness fanatic, who did not drink, 
smoke or do anything else that might 
impair his voice or well being. 

The climax came when a circus per- 
former who may be called “Xantippe, 
the lady lion tamer,” got it into her 
head that Billy Murray, the world- 
famous recording artist, had married 
aUd basely deserted her. She kept 
phoning to his home at Freeport, 
threatening to horsewhip him with 
the instrument she used to control the 
lions, or even to shoot him, if he 
didn't come back to her. Matters be- 
came so serious that Billy at length 
agreed to meet her. 

Billy, his wife, and Monroe Silver 
drove together to the meeting place. 
When they arrived and confronted 
Xantippe, who was more than six 
feet tall and broad in proportion, 
Mrs. Murray asked: “Now, which of 
these men is the Billy Murray who 
married you?” 

Xantippe's lip curl eld contemptuous- 
ly. “Huh! 77 she said. “I didn't marry 
neither one of these middle-aged little 
shrimps! The Billy Murray I mar- 
ried was a tall, good-lookin’ young 
guy!” 

While Wiedoeft was a member of 
the ensemble, he played in the first 
electrically recorded Victor disc, No. 
35753, “A Miniature Concert by the 


Eight Popular Victor Artists,” an- 
nounced in the June, 1925, supplement. 
(The troupe appears previously to 
have made an unsuccessful attempt to 
record the two-part specialty acous- 
tically.) Part 1 included an opening 
chorus written by Ray Perkins; “Strut, 
Miss Lizzie,” as a piano solo by- 
Ban ta; the Sterling Trio singing 
“Love's Old Sweet Song”; Silver in 
some “Coben” jokes; Burr singing 
“When You and I Were Young, Mag- 
gie 7 ' an d M u r ray and Chorus in 
“Casey Jones.” 

Part 2 included a bit more piano 
music; “Sweet Genevieve,” by Camp- 
bell and Burr; Wiedoeft playing part 
of “Saxophobia”; “Gypsy Love Song,” 
by Croxton, and snatches of “Carry 
Me Back to Old Virginny” and “Mas- 
sa's in de Cold, Cold Ground,” by bhe 
Peerless Quartet. 

A couple of months before the rec- 
ord came out the Eight gave one 
of the nation wide radio concerts 
Victor had inaugurated in an effort 
to improve record sales, and Wiedoeft 
played a solo. All other artists in the 
radio series were Red Seal stars. 

The “Miniature Concert” was is- 
sued in England in October, 1926, un- 
der the Zonophone label, as No. A3 02, 
but the performers were not called 
“The Eight Popular Victor Artists.” 
The Gramophone and Talking Machine 
News' review amuses me; 

"In issuing- this 12- inch record Zono- 
phone gives the public something- quite 
new' and entertaining. It is nothing less 
lhan a variety show in miniature by 
well-known American artists. Why Amer- 
ican and not British we cannot quite 
understand unless it be that English 
artists are not now appreciated by their 
own countrymen. We sincerely wish that 
this American ramp would end. Still, -we 
must confess that these Americans do 
very well, though by no means better 
1 h~ 'hi be accomplished by the home 
product.” 

Good old Talldng Machine News! 
It never missed an opportunity to 
take a grudging attitude toward 
American artists, and it overlooked 
the fact that there was no sort of 
light concert company in England to 
compete with the Eight. 

I have already mentioned Wie- 
doeft's playing obbligatos in two Hen- 
ry Burr solos made September 14, 
1925, shortly after the introduction 
of the electric recording process. With- 
in a few weeks afterwards, there 
was a shake-up in the Eight Popular 
Victor Artists personnel, and Camp- 
bell, Meyer and Croxton were re- 
placed by Carl Mathieu, Stanley 
Baughman and James Stanley. Sam 
Herman, a gifted xylophone player, 
took Wiedoeft's spot. The reorganized 
Peerless Quartet recorded three num- 
bers on October 23, so the alteration 
in personnel obviously occurred at 
some time between Wiedoeft's Sep- 
tember 14 appearance -with Burr and 
the Octoer date. 

It isn't clear whether the change 
was the result of a sudden flare-up 
of temper or whether Burr had been 
contemplating it for some time. The 
last record by the “old” Peerless was 
made July 2, 1925. They sang “Beau- 
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biful Isle of Somewhere/' On the 
same day the Sterling- Trio (Camp- 
bell, Burr and Meyer) recorded “Down 
Deep in an Irishman’s Heart/’ It is 
interesting to note that Campbell, 
Burr, Meyer and Croxton were among 
the members of the Victor Male Cho- 
rus that recoi'ded the Soldiers’ Chorus 
from “Faust" on July 16 and 30, 

1925, and that the same group took 
part in male chorus versions of “Land 
of Hope and Glory” recorded on Sep- 
tember 1 and 15 only five weeks be- 
fore the “New” Peerless made its 
first record. Carl Mathieu also par- 
ticipated, so perhaps Burr had al- 
ready reached an agreement with 
him, Baughman, Stanley and Henna n. 

At any rate, the change was made, 
and Sam Her-man succeeded Wiedoeft 
as the solo instrumentalist. I remem- 
ber hearing Herman in the spring of 

1926, during another of the Victor- 
sponsored radio programs, and recall 
Murray’s remarks that during a rs- 
cent coal strike Herman hadn’t wor- 
ld ed about obtaining fuel to heat his 
house: "He just kept warm by play- 
ing his next number, *A Bunch of 
Boses,’ on his xylophone.” 

Herman and Carl Mathieu are, at 
this writing, the sole surviving mem- 
bers of the Eight Popular Victor Art- 
ists. Monroe Silver told me that he 
and Herman were bhe only ones who 
attended Burr’s funeral at Mt. Kisco, 
N.Y., in April, 1941. A short sketch 
in bhe ASCAP Biographical Diction- 
ary refers to a Samuel Herman, whom 
I take to be the xylophonist. He is de- 
scribed as a “composer, author and 
business man,” who was born in New 
York City, July 9, 1891. He obtained 
a B.A. degree at Columbia College; 
had his own mail order business until 
1940, and was manager of another 
mail order business from 1940 to 1954. 
His song's included “It’s Great to be 
an American/' There is no mention 
of his being a xylophone virtuoso, 
but I assume the ASCAP Sam Her- 
man and the player are the same.. 


VI. After Years 

It may be that Wiedoeft decided 
to leave the Eight because he felt he 
could earn more by giving recitals 
“on his own,” and because he wanted 
to visit Europe. Visit it he did, for 
the October, 1926, Gramophone and 
Talking Machine News said: 


“Rudy Wiedoeft’s Laughing Saxophone. 
Rudy Wiedoeft is acknowledged by all 
players as the master saxophonist. The 
Columbia Co. wirelessed him in mid- 
ocean on his way to London to secure 
his services for a series of recordings 
by the electric process. The first record, 
‘La Cinquantaine’ and ‘Sax-O-Phun/ is 
.lust announced. It is a unique record, 
■for here is a new artistry in Marie’s 
daintily tripping 'Cinquantaine.’ But it 
is the reverse side that will tickle public 
fancy, for Mr. Wiedoeft transforms his 
instrument into a giggling, guffawing 
hysterical, laughing buffoon. . . 

In January, 1927, reviewing an- 
other Wiedoeft record, the British 
magazine said: “Rudy Wiedoeft is re- 
garded as the finest saxophone player 



TALENTED TRIO. A HOB'BIES reader 
whose name has been lost sent Jim Walsh 
this rather battered snapshot a good many 
years ago. Probably taken about the time 
Rudy Wiedoeft was a member of the Eight 
Popular Victor Artists, it includes, left to 
right, Wiedoeft; Zez Confrey, composer of 
“Kitten on the Keys" and noted pianist; 
and Tommy Dorsey, "Swing Band” conductor. 

in the world.” I think it will be in- 
teresting to list the double-faced, dai'k 
blue label, 1 0-inch Columbia records 
Wiedoeft made during his English 
stay, since some of them were not 
issued in America: 


1037, La Cinquanlaine and Sax-O-Phun: 
1076, Souvenir and Llewellyn Waltz: 
<1083, Adorable and Gloria, fox trots with 
Percival Mackey’s Band; 4237. Sax Serene 
and Sweetest Kiss of All, with Mackey’s 
Band: 4363, Song of the Volga Boatmen 
and La Paloina; 4508, Serenade (Drigo) 
i.nrt MeIod.it Minuet (Bee- 

thoven) and Valse Manzanetla; and 
5063. Serenade (Tschaikowsky) and Ser- 
enade-Badine.’’ 

The last Wiedoeft records I know 
of were made for Victor after his 
return to the States. On December 2, 
1927, he played “Marilyn” an'.d “Sax- 
ema,” with piano accompaniments by 
Nat Shilkret’s brother, Jack. That 
same day he also recorded “Ruben- 
ola,” one of his compositions, with 
an accompaniment of violin, banjo 
and guitar, the latter played by Car- 
son Robison.” He likewise recorded 
“La Golondrina” as a duet wibh an- 
other accomplished saxophonist, Arn- 
old Brilhart, and with Robison's gui- 
tar accompaniment. 

From that time, his name seems 
to disappear from record supplements. 
I was amused’ to find, some years ago, 
a late 1927 issue of The Billboard, 
whose back cover was devoted to the 
advertising of a manufacturer of wind 
instruments. Included were testimo- 
nials from various prominent artists, 
including Rudy Wiedoeft, with accom- 


panying photoglyphs. The Billboard 
must, however, have mislaid Rudy’s 
picture or got it mixed with that of 
someone else, for the photo repre- 
sented to be his was that of a “heavy- 
set” middle-aged man with a bushy 
black moustache. Whoever the man 
was he wasn't Rudy Wiedoeft. 

After that came teaching and in- 
creasingly poor health which led to 
an early d eath in 1940. But one 
thing is certan: Rudy Wiedoeft was 
regarded in his day as a genius; he 
is still remembered as one, and as 
long as records of his playing are 
collected, his memory will live as that 
of the wizard who during his life- 
time was The King of bhe Saxophone. 
The End 

AMERICAN RECORDS BY 
RUDY WIEDOEFT 

EDISON DIAMOND DISCS (1917-1924) 
(Numbers of Blue Amberol 
Cylinders in parentheses) 

50154 (3421.) Saxophone Sobs. Reverse: 
New York Blues (P. Frosini, 
accordion.) 

50162 (3276) Valse Erica. Reverse: Light 
as a Feather (John F. Burckhardt, 
orchestra bells.) 

50862 (4005) Sa xenia. Reverse: Return of 
Spring Waltz. (The Three Vagrants 
— accordion, clarinet and guitar.) 
51339 Saxarella. Reverse: Valse Vanile. 
8030S (3393)Valse Llewellyn. Reverse: My 
Wa i k i k i Mermaid ( Wa j U i k i 
Hawaiian Orchestra.) 

805 78 (4519 Velma— Capriccio. Reverse: 
Where Lhe River Shannon Flows 
(Bohumir Kryl, cornet.) 

S05S9 (4145) Saxophone Fantasie. Reverse: 
FanLasia from “Simon Boccanegra” 
(Pietro Caso and Anthony 
Giammatteo, flute and clarinet.) 

VICTOR (1921-27) 

1S728 Saxophobia. Reverse: Valse Erica. 
19167 Saxarella, Reverse: Souvenir. 

1 077 L Vanity (Valse Vanite). Reverse: La 
Cinquantaine. 

20086 Dans [’Orient. Reverse: Serenade 
Bad in e. 

21 L52 Marilyn. Reverse: Saxenm. 

21 598 La Golondrina (saxophone duet 
with Arnold Brilhart.) 

Reverse. Rubenola. 

AEOLIAN - VOCALION (1919) 
Hill-and-Dale 

12239 A r alse Erica. Reverse: Migliavacca— 
Mazurka de Concert. (Perry and 
Peppini. accordion duet.) 
AEOLIAN-VOCALION (1920) 
Lateral Cut 

1 1088 Valse Erica. Reverse: Saxena (Sic). 

RUDY W I EDOEFT'S SAXOPHONE 
SEXTET (March, 1923) 

1 1504 Pan-American. Reverse: Country 
Dance. 

EMERSON (1919-21) 

10152 Prehbv Lit Lie Rainbow — Waltz. 

Reverse: Mavis — Waltz. (Both duets 
with George Hamilton Green, 
xylophone.) 

1043 Valse Erica. Reverse: Saxophobia. 

1050 Llewellyn Waltz. Reverse: Fluffy 
Ruffles. (George Hamilton Green’s 
Novelty Orchestra.) 

1077 Beau Li ful Ohio. Reverse: Till We 
Meet Again. (RoLh duets with 
George Hamilton Green, xylophone.) 
10240 Saxema. Reverse: Do Another 
Break. 

1061 The Moonlight Waltz. Reverse: My 
Desert Love — Fox Trot (Both duets 
with Green.) 

WIEDOEFT- WADS WORTH TRIO 

10249 Liver and Bacon. Reverse: Don’t 
Take Away Those Blues (Eddie 
Kuhn’s Dance Specialists.) 

GENNETT (1922) 

4834 Valse Yvonne. Reverse: Pyramids 
Polka (Pietro Capodiferro. cornet.) 
OK EH (1924) 

49S4 Valse Yvonne. Reverse: Page 

Paderewski — Fox Trot (Piano solo 
by Pete Wenching.) 

PATHE' (1919-21) 

22073 Drigo’s Serenade. Reverse: Waltz 
Llewellyn, (issued on Pathe’ 
Actuelle as 022073.) 

22129 Valse Erica. Reverse: Silver 
Threads Among the Gold. 

22492 Velma. Reverse: Marriage Bells 
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(Van Eps-Banla Trio.) (Issued on 
Failie" Actuelle as 020492.) 
COLUMBIA (1927-28) 

7610 Sax-o-phun. .Reverse: Valse 
Manzaneita. 

10530 Melodie (Dawes.) Reverse. Song: of 
the Volga Boatmen. 

1 20-ID Olewellyn Waltz. Reverse: 

Serenade (Drigo. ) 

BRUNSWICK (1919-1925) 

2015 Saxophobia. Reverse: Ivly Cairo 
Love (All .Star Trio.) 

2016 Lonesome Road (Piano accompani- 
ment by Carl Fenton and Harry 
Akst. Reverse: I've Got My Captain 
Working for Me Now (Palace Trio.) 

2019 Lewellyn (Sic) and Erica. 

2025 Nobody Knows — Fox Trot. Reverse: 
Come to the Moon (Gene 
Rodemich’s Orchestra.) 

204 4 Saxema. Reverse: Rig-ole t to 

Humoresque (Lakesonian Sextet.) 
2071 Saxophone Fantasie. Reverse: 
Velma. 

2415 Valse Vanite. Reverse: Narcissus 
(The Wiedoeft Ensemble — sax- 
ophone sextet.) 

2534 Vision D' Amour. Reverse: The 
Rosary (Wiedoefl Ensemble. ) 

2325 Danse Hongroise. 14 e verse: 
Saxarella. 

2945 Manzeneita. Reverse: Melodie. 

3395 In the Orient. Reverse: Sax-O-Trix. 

RUDY WIEDOEFT TRIO 
(Saxophone, Guitar and Piano) (1924) 
3103 Sax-o-Phun. Reverse: Gloria. 
RECORDS BY THE 

WIEDOEFT-WADSWORTH QUARTET 
Edison Discs and Blue Amberols (1920) 

50685 (4066) My Sahara Rose — Fox Trot. 
Reverse: TCarzan — Fox Trot (Green 
Brothers Novelty Band.) 

50696 (4049) Bow-Wow — One- Step. Re- 
verse: Amorita — Fox Trot 
(Lenzherpr’s Riverside Orchestra.) 
VICTOR (April, 1920) 

18663 The Crocodile — Fox Trot. Reverse: 
T")l See You in C-U-B-A Medley 
(Palace Trio.) 

PATHE' (1919) 

22 7 S T Left My Door Open- and My 
Daddy Walked Out — Fox Trot. 
Reverse: Oh! Medley. (NOTE.— 
This record is listed as by the 
Saxo-Pianc Phiends. but this 
probably was the Wiedoeft- 
Wads worth group.) 

BRUNSWICK (1920) 

204 2 Tell Me. Little Gypsy — Fox Trot 
M eel ley. Reverse: Lone Star- — Fox 
Trot.. 

AEOLIAN-VOCALION (1920) 

3 4001 Just Like a Gypsy — Fox Troi. 

Reverse: The Moan — Fox Trot. 
11115 A Mouthful of Ivisses — Fox Trot. 
Reverse: Bow-Wow — One Step 
(Star Trio.) 

RECORDS BY THE PALACE TRIO 
Edison Blue Amberol (1920) 

4093 Jean 

1119 Missy Medley 

VICTOR (1920) ■ 

13663 I’ll See You in C-U-B-A Medley — 
Fox TroL. Reverse: The Crocodile 
(Wiedoefl- Wads worth Quartet.) 

3 8682 Hold Me Medley— Fox Trot. 

Reverse: Wond’ring — Fox Trot 
(Selvin’s Novelty Orchestra. 

3569-5 Nobody But You Medley — Fox Trot. 
Reverse: Oh! By Jingo M e d I e y — 
Fox Trot (All Star Trio.) 

PATHE' (1919-20) 

22205 Just For Today — Fox Trot. 

Reverse: You’ll Be Sorry Medley — 
Fox Trot. 

22243 I've Got My Cap Lain Working for 
Me Now — One -Step. Reverse: I 
Want a Daddy — Fox trot. 
BRUNSWICK (1919) 

2014 Where the Lanterns Glow Medley — 
Fox Trot. Reverse: Lucille — Fox 
Trot. (Carl Fenton’s Orchestra.) 

2016 I've Got My Captain Working for 
Me Now Medley. Reverse: Lonesome 
Road (Rudy Wiedoeft, saxophone.) 

2017 You’ll Be Sorry Medley — Fox Trot. 
Reverse: Fluffy Ruffles— One- Step 
(Green Brothers Xylophone 
Orchestra.) 

2034 Desert Dreams — Fox Trot. Reverse: 
Missy — Fox Trot. 
AEOLIAN-VOCALION (1920-21) 
14053 Missy Medley — Fox Trot. Reverse: 
Unlucky Blues. 

11126 Hop Skip and Jump — Fox Trot. 

Reverse: Beautiful Faces Medley — 
Fox Trot. 

14115 Bow-Wow — One-Step. Reverse: A 
Mouthful of Kisses (Wiedoeft- 


Wads worth Quartet.) NOTE. — 
‘Tow-Wow” is listed as by the 
SLar Trio, buL ibis is probably 
another name for the Palace. 

EM ERSON 

10L56 Missy — Fox Trot Medley. Reverse: 
Oriental Stars — Fox Trot (George 
Hamilton Green's Novelty 
Orchestra.) 

19203 The Love Nest — Fox Trot. 

Reverse: Close to Your Heart 
Medio v — Fo x T rat . 

10216 Red — Fox Trol. Reverse: In Sweet 
September — Fox Trot (Plantation 
Jazz Orchestra. 

102 IS Spanish Eyes — Fox Trot. Reverse: 
Anytime, Any day. Anywhere — Fox 
Trot (Plantation Jazz Orchestra.) 

3 0219 Spanish Moon — Fox Trot. Reverse: 
Bells Medley — Fox Trot (Merry 
Melody Men.) 

10240 I i^ove Y’ou Sunday — Fox Trot. 

R e v e rse : M ti rd e r — On e - S t e p. 
(Plantation Jazz Orchestra.) 

3 0309 T Want to be Somebody’s Baby — 
Fox Trot. Reverse: That Cat Step 
— Fox Trot. 

1062 Where the Lanterns Glow Medley— 
Fox Trot. Reverse: You’ll Be Sorry 
Medlev — Fox Trot 

OK EH (1921) 

4211 Cora! Sea — Fox Trot. Reverse: 
Margie — Fox '3' rot (Rega Dance 
Orchestra. ) 

RECORDS BY 

RUDY WIEDOEFT'S CALIFORNIANS 
Edison Diamond Discs & 

Blue Amberols (1922-23) 

50893 (4 152) Georgia Hose — Fox Trot. 

Reverse: It’s Yon — Fox Trot (44 63.) 
51020 (4 660) Rose of Bombay— Fox Trot. 
Reverse: Say It While Dancing — 
Fox Trot (Vincent Lopez’s: 

B road w a y O rc h es t ra : ) 

PATHE’ SAPPHIRE 
(Hill and Dale) (1921) 

22467 Beautiful Faces — Fox Trot. Reverse: 
Show Me T-low — Fox Trol. 

PATHE' ACTUELLE 
Lateral Cut) (1922) 

020656 Wabash J31ues — Fox Trot. Reverse: 
Everybody SLep— Fox Trot (Vincent 
Lopez & His Orchestra.) 
i)2077J Swanee Bluebird — Fox Trot. 

Reverse: Rustic Ann — Fox Trot. 
BRUNSWICK (1921-22) 

2056 Beautiful Faces — Fox Trot. 

Reverse: Grieving for You— Fox 
'Trot (Green Brothers Novelty 
Band.) 

2065 Hop. Skip and Jump — Fox Trot. 
Reverse: Hula Blues — Fox Trot 
(Green Brothers Novelty Band,) 
2072 In the Dusk — Fox Trot. Reverse: 
Midnight Blues — Waltz, composed 
by A l Bernard and Ernest Hare 
(Carl Fenton’s Orchestra.) 

2081 Humming — Fox Trot. Reverse: 

Na Jo — Fox Trol. 

2096 r 11 Keep On Loving You — Fox Trot. 
Reverse: I Los-t My Heart to You 
(Fox Trot.) 

2102 Jabberwoeky — Fox Trot. Reverse: 

Tea Leaves — Fox Trot. 

2139 Say It Willi Music — Fox Trot. 

Reverse: South Sea Isles Medley- 
Fox Trot. 

2157 Somewhere in Naples — Fox Trot. 
Reverse: When Buddha Smiles — 
Fox Trot. 

2175 Broken Toy — Fox Trot. Reverse: 

The Sheik — Fox Trot. 

2191 Song of India — Fox Trot. Reverse: 

Gray Morn — Fox Trot. 

2248 'Lonesome Hours — Fox Trot. 

Reverse: Old Fashioned Girl — 

Fox Trot. 

2275 Li I ’ 1 e ' L' h o light s — F o x T ro t . 

Reverse: Sing Song Man — Fox Trot. 
2288 Suez — Fox Trot. Reverse: Where the 
Volga Flows — Fox Trot. 
AEOLIAN-VOCALION (1921-22) 

14193 My Man — Fox Trot. Reverse: 

Toddle — Fox Trot. 

14206 Listening — Fox Trot. Reverse: 

Shfvaree — One- Step. 

1(251 Juno Moon — Fox Trot. Reverse: 

When Buddha Smiles — Fox Trot. 
14263 April Showers — Fox Trot, Reverse: 
Stars — Fox Trot. 

142S5 Dear Old Southland— Fox Trot. 

Reverse: Song of India — Fox Trot. 
14299 Blushes — Fox TroL. Reverse: Old- 
Fashioned Girl — Fox Trot. 

14320 Mr. and Mrs. — Fox Trot, Reverse'. 

Rosy Posy — Fox Trot. 

14348 Swanee Bluebird — Fox Trot. 

Reverse: Sweet Indiana Home — 
Fox Trot. 


THE COLLECTOR READS: 

The WORLD OF ANTIQUE ARTS, 
Orille Bourassa Rhoades. Gives a 
grasp of the antique arts from an- 
tiquity to yesterday. Covers 60 broad 
fields of collectors’ arts in short, 
swift moving chapters. Comprehen- 
sive. Concise. Full of fascinating 
facts for collector, writer, student, 
business man, and housewife. Excel- 
lent for quick reference on the an- 
tique arts, their history, processes, 
qualities. Gives features to consider 
in collecting your antiques. Over 236 
illustrations of museum pieces, many 
full page. Explanatory captions for 
each picture add valuable informa- 
tion. Extensive bibliography lists 
books by the masters of these an- 
tique arts. Excellent for shop, club, 
or home library. Basic. Informative. 
Cultural. Will not get out of fashion. 
Blue cloth binding. Gold decoration 
and lettering. An ideal gift, $7.50. 

• 

THE ARTS OF THE TIFFANYS, 
by Gertrude Speenburgh. A warm 
human interest story about the Tif- 
fanys, and their artistic wares. It 
is Americana that will appeal to the 
casual reader, but for the collector 
it is a must. It contains such chap- 
ters as Art of Silversmithing, The 
Tiffanys — Men of Many Facets, 
Louis C. Tiffany & The Painter, The 
Story Behind Favrile Glass, Art of 
True Stained Glass, Art of Jewelry 
and Enamels, Louis Comfort Tiffany, 
Laurelton Hall — Art of Magnificent 
Living, etc. The story is told con- 
cisely in 120 pages, with about 27 
illustrations of views of Tiffany col- 
lectors items, and Laurelton Hall, $5. 

• 

THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF MU- 
SIC BOXES, Roy Mosoriak. The first 
book written about the first auto- 
matic musical instrument of wide use 
in the world. Tells how the music 
box was finally invented, how the 
makers, inventors and craftsmen of 
several countries competed to per- 
fect the music box and thus bring 
music into the homes of thousands 
of people where it had never been 
before. Describes and illusrates great 
rarities in the antiquarian world: 
Mechanical action — scene pocket 
watches, music playing watches; mu- 
sical snuff boxes; gold gem-studded 
miniatures and mechanical action 
scenes and music; musical dolls, 
clocks, mechanical musical singing 
birds; all types of cylinder and disc 
music boxes which antedated the pho- 
nograph or “speaking-machine” in- 
vented by Thomas A. Edison. Check- 
list of clockmakers, watchmakers, 
makers of automata and inventors; 
checklist of all U.S. Patentts for mu- 
sic boxes; music box musicology; 
checklist of manufacturers, bibliog- 
raphy, index, 242 pages, 133 half- 
tone illustrations, many items never 
before pictured, 232 pp. size 9x12 
inches, $5.00. 

• 

Postpaid order direct from: 

HOBBIES MAGAZINE, 1006 S. Michigan 
Chicago, HI. 60605 
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“COME TAKE A TRIP IN MY AIRSHIP” 

(Seventy Years Of Aviation Songs) 

By JIM WALSH 



RAGTIME KING. Seventy years ago GENE GREENE (left) was known in vaude- 
ville as 'The King of Ragtime." In 1911 he wrote a song about flying, called 
"I'm Going to Stay On Solid Ground/' which he recorded for Victor. This picture 
of him about to leave solid ground for the briny deep was taken by Albert 
Deane in 1912 on the Olympic Steamship Lines pier at Sydney, Australia. To 
Greene's right is Fred Niblo, noted theatrical producer. 


(Note: This article is dedicated to 
Bill Knowlton of Syracuse, N.Y., an 
Aar Force Lieutenant who collects 
records about fliers and flying.).., 

I. All in a Lifetime 

Seventy years is the generally ac- 
cented normal span of a human life. 
To an individual, three-score years 
and ten may seem a long time, but, 
viewed as a part of recorded history, 
they are hardly more than the blink- 
ing of an eye. Even so, 70 years is 
a period long enough for great changes 
to occur between its beginning and 
end. To illustrate, let us consider 
the development of the now thrice 
familiar airplane. 

This survey is intended for the 
Januai-y, 1974, HOBBIES, and should 
come to the attention of readers about 
the middle of the preceding Decem- 
ber. That wall be approximately 70 
years since Orville and Wilbur Wright 
made their first experimental flights 
at Kitty Hawk, N.C., on December 
17, 1903. Their pioneer plane re- 
mained aloft, during four attempts, 
from 12 to 59 seconds. Most Amer- 
ican newspapers ignored this historic 
achievement. 

Obviously, aviation did not have an 
awe-inspiring beginning. But within 
little more than 10 years from the 
Wrignts' first fumbling efforts, planes 
were dropping bombs on cities in the 
first World War. Within less than 
a quarter of a century Charles A. 
Lindbergh had flown across the Atlan- 
tic to France. Within 40 years air 
travel around the world was common- 
place. And in less than the tra- 
ditional life span, men had soared 
250,000 miles to the moon and safely 
returned. All this had been done 
within an average lifetime. 

Which brings us to the subject of 
this scholarly dissertation. During the 
70 v years since the Wright Brothers 
made history, there have been many 
songs written about man’s new-found 
ability to fly, and the more outstand- 
ing . ones have been recorded 1 . Not 
only that, but old record catalogs in- 
clude a fair-sized sprinkling of comic 
and descriptive specialties dealing with 
air' travel. Knowing this, it seems 
appropriate to observe the 70th anni- 
versary of that epoch-making happen- 
ing on the Carolina sand dunes by 
discussing aviation recordings. 

No claim is made that the list will 


be absolutely complete. Titles of songs 
and records have been jotted down 
almost entirely from memory, and it 
is likely that some, worthy of being 
included, haven’t been recalled. 

One record, however, did come to 
mind after being initially overlooked. 
A week or more after I had made 
notes of al 1 th e a i rpl an e so ngs I 
could think of, I fell asleep, but woke 
about 15 minutes later, seeming to 
hear a voice intoning, “I’m Going to 
Stay on Solid Ground.” Sleepily sit- 
ting up in bed, I recalled those words 
as the title of a song recorded by 
Gene Greene, the famous vaudeville 
comedian, for Victor, and issued in 
July, 1911, on single-faced record No. 
5848. Gene wrote the words and Chris 
Smith the musk. The supplement 
said: 


"Don't fail to hear the darky tell about 
his trip in the aeroplane, and learn why 
he is willing to leave such aerial stunts 
to the white man hereafter.” 

Unquestionably, my sub-conscious 
mind 1 had worked while I slept. I have 
since recalled a few other numbers 
that at first didn’t occur to me. 

In eaidy flying songs, and through 
the 1920’s, the word “airplane” was 
seldom, if ever used. At first “air- 
ship” was preferred, but “aeroplane” 
soon took its place. No doubt some 
songs in old record catalogs mention 
flying machines, but their titles do 
not suggest anything having to do 
with air travel. The most I can say 
is that this symposium is a generous 
representative, if not all-inclusive. 

One more point: I don’t intend to 
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mention all the recordings of some 
popular numbers, such as the songs 
hailing- Lindbergh after his successful 
journey to Paris. These were pressed 
under many obscure labels as well as 
the standard brands. Preference will 
be given to the production of the 
larger record companies, with less 
attention to minor firms. 

II. The First “Airship” Recordings 

Even before the Wright Brothers 
were born there had been songs de- 
scribing the joys of flying, but with 
balloons as the medium of transporta- 
tion. Let’s go back more than one 
hundred years. In 1869 an English- 
man, G. W. Hunt, wrote a cheerful 
ditty called “Up in a Balloon,” which 
referred: to flying “over the Monu- 
ment*’ on Fish Street Hill and over 
St. Paul’s. An American version with 
different words, written by George 
Leybourne, was issued in this country. 
Still anobher had words by H. B. 
Farnie, I can think of only one re- 
cording of “U,p in a Balloon.” It 
is sung at bhe beginning of “Songs 
of the Past, No. 19,” issued in 1917 
on Victor 12-inc'h record No. 35585, 
and sung by bhe Victor Mixed Chorus. 
I am amused that the other side, No. 
20, begins by way of contrast with 
“Down in a Coal Mine.” 

James L. Thornton, one of the lead- 
ing popular song writers of the Nine- 
ties foresaw the possibility of a trip 
to the moon in a balloon when he 
wrote “My Sweetheart’s the Man in 
the Moon,” in 1892. The singer is 
supposed bo be a girl who is in love 
with the mythical occupant of the 
sterile, rocky orb that shines at night. 

Since Edison’s tinfoil phonograph 
was only 15 years old in 1892 and 
his instrument playing wax cylinders 
had been brought out just four years 
earlier, I doubted that any contem- 
porary recordings had been made of 
the Thornton song. Research shelved, 
however, that the North American 
Phonograph Company, which misman- 
aged E d i so n ’s tal k i n g m ach i n e bu si n ess 
for a few years, made a cylinder, No. 
484, the year the song came out. It 
was sung by Edward' Cl a ranee, a 
baritone and one of bhe first per- 
formers to gain popularity through 
recordings. The Phonogram for March, 
1902, contained a pen-and-ink draw- 
ing, showing him with a moustache 
and hair panted in bhe middle. A 
brief description said : 

“Edward Clarance was horn at Boston. 
Mass., in 1863. Al an earlv age Mr. 
Clarance developed decided vocal talent. 
His singing has met with the approval 
of Lhe public and he has appeared in 
nearly every prominent vaudeville theater 
in the United States and Canada. His 
enunciation is clear and distinct and his 
records for the Phonograph are deserv- 
edly popular.'' 

Mr. Clarance must have passed on 
years ago, but I d on 't k n ow wh e n . 
Probably Columbia also m aide a brown, 
white, yellow, or som e other color 
wax cylinder of “My Sweetheart's the 
Man in the Moon,” but I haven’t been 
able to find -it listed. 


The song had a long rest, so far 
as record companies were concerned, 
u n ti l 1926, Avh en Manuel Ro m a i n , 
then slowly dying of the cancer which 
took his life later that year, sang it 
on Edison Diamond Disc 51837. It 
was coupled with another old-time 
Jim Thornton number, “She May 
Have Seen Better Days.” There is 
nothing about the sound of bhe record 
to denote that Romain, who was then 
56, was a dying man. His vo i ce 
sounds as strong and well as it had 
on cylinders made nearly 20 years be- 
fore. 

Perhaps some older readers would 
like to have the lilting chorus re- 
called to their memory. The first re- 
frain goes; 

“My sweetheart's the man in the 
moon. I’m going Lo marry him soon. 

'Twotild fill me with bliss just Lo 
give him one kiss. 

But I know thaL a dozen T never 
would miss. 

1 ’ll go up in a great big balloon to 
see my old man in Lhe moon. 

And behind a dark cloud, where 
no one’s allowed, 

I'll make love to the man in the 
moon.” 

The first successful air travel song 
written after the Wrights put their 
pioneer plane through its preliminary 
paces was “Come Take a Trip in My 
Airship.” This melody was published 
in 1904, a few months after the Kitty 
H-awk experiment, with words by Ren 
Shields and music by George “Honey 
Boy” Fatihs. Two years earlier they 
had produced the big hit of 1902, “In 
the Good Old Summer Time.” 

As far as I could ascertain, the 
first recording of the “Airship” song, 
from which this survey takes its title, 
was the Victor single-faced disc, No. 
2986, which came out in September 
or October, 1904, and was sung by — 
as you’ve probably guessed — Billy 
Murray, then just beginning to win 
recognition as the most popular of 
pioneer recording artists. It is amaz- 
ing how many recording "firsts” the 
Denver Nightingale had to his credit. 
Among others, he apparently was the 
first singer to make a record men- 
tioning television. This was done in 
a song called “Main Street,” issued 
on Edison Diamond Disc No. 52609 in 
the summer of 1929. Billy’s name 
does n'ot appear on this side of the 
disc, which is labeled as being by 
“Cy Pitkin and the Town Band.” On 
the other side, and under his true 
name, he sings “In Old Tia Juana.” 
The video reference is, “If there 
should be television, I have made a 
firm decision” — to tune in bhe doings 
on the Main Street of his home town. 

But back to “Come Take a Trip,” 
Billy’s two-minute Edison cylinder 
version, No. 8874, was issued in Janu- 
ary, 1905. The description is worth 
quoting, especially since it includes 
the words of bhe refrain: 

“A serio-comic waltz songr that has re- 
cently become very popular. The theme 
is a new one as w ill be seen from the 
chorus : 

‘Come take a trip in my airship: 

Come take a sail ’inong the sLars; 

Come have a ride around Venus; 

(Continued on pane 120) 


OBITUARY 

ELLIOT SHAW 

Elliott Shaw, a leading recording- 
artist from 1917 through the 1930’s, 
died August 13 In Lawrence Hospital, 
BronxVille, N.Y., near his home in 
Eastchester. 

Mr. Shaw, who was 86, was born 
April 10, 1887, in Davenport, la. He 
was following a musical career in the 
New York City area In 1917 when he 
learned that the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company had asked Wilfred 
Glenn, the famous basso, to organize 
a new quartet for making Victor rec- 
ords. 

Shaw, a baritone, applied for a post 
in the quartet, which became known 
as the Shannon Four. Other mem- 
bers Avere Charles Hart, first tenor, 
and Harvey Hindermyev. second ten- 
or, but Hindermyer left after about 
a year and was succeeded by Lewis 
James. All members of the quartet 
are deceased. 

In 1925, bhe quartet, with Franklyn 
Baur as first tenor, instead of Hart, 
Avho had gone to Germany to sturdy 
for opera, added Ed Small e as pianist 
and “harmony man,” and began to 
specialize in jazz-style singing. The 
group, with some changes of person- 
nel, was popular all through the re- 
maining 1920’s and 193 0’s. It made 
hundreds of records under more than 
one name, but was best know as the 
Revelers, and was a featured- radio 
attraction for many years.. For se- 
veral years Hart and Shaw were 
among the most popular recording 
teams. 

After retiring, the baritone lived 
in Sharon, Conn., but upon the death 
of his wife, who had been Miss Abi- 
gail Schauf, he moved to Eastchester 
to be with his daughter. Barbara, 

1 who is Mrs. Joseph C. Denmark. He 
was almost blind and deaf at the 
time of his death, but had been con- 
i side red i n goo d h ealbh . His death 
1 occurred just three days after the be- 
ginning of his illness. 

Besides Mrs. Denmark. Mr. Shaw 
is survived by a son, Douglas T. 
Shaw, of Pawling, N.Y., and three 
grandchildren — Elliott, Abigail and 
Fiiomena Shaw. 

Jim Walsh intends to write a bio- 
graphical account of Mr. Shaw’s life 
and recording career for HOBBIES’ 
Favorite Pioyieer Recording Artists 
department. 

MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


MUSIC BOXESI Fantastic large illustrated cat- 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
ether automatic instruments. Plus books, re- 
cordings, musical gifts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub- 
scription ($12 value!) to next 6 issues. Money- 
back guarantee if not delighted! — David 
Bowers, Box I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

mhMOSI 


ORGANS — MELODEONS 


REED ORGANS, melodions, bought, sold re- 
paired. Reeds tunted. revoiced replacements. — 
C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williamsvllle, Vt. 
OS'*/.? ^ ^ ao667 5 

MUSICAL ANTIQUE BOOKS 


INTERESTING stories, pictures and research 
about restored musical antiques, in 52-page book, 
SI. 25 postpaid from — The Musical Museum, 
Deansboro, N.Y. d 128041 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Contined from page 38) 

Como have a spin around Mars. 

No one to waich while we’re kissing, 

\ T o one to see while we spoon. 

Come lake a Lrip in my airship, 

And we'll visit the man in the moon'. 

"George Evans, composer of 'In the 
Good Old Summer Time,’ wrote the mel- 
ody and to its catchy swing may be 
alt ri bated its quick jump into popular 
favor . . . Billy Murray does both writers 
full justice with his fine phrasing and 
distinct articulation.” 

Zonophone made a nine4nch disc of 
this first airplane song, which came 
out in February, 1905. It was No. 
6035 and was sung by “Frank How- 
ard,” who was really Albert Camp- 
bell. 

J. W. Myers, a baritone who was 
then one of the leading recording 
artists, sang “Come Take a Trip” on 
both a cylinder and a disc for Colum- 
bia’s combined November and De- 
cember, 1904, list. Evans, its com- 
poser, when singing it on the stage, 
would ask the audience to join in 
whistling the chorus, and Myers does 
the same stunt. As he is about to 
begin the second refrain he says, 
“Will the audience kindly join me in 
whistling the chorus?” and he receives 
assistance, presumably from the or- 
chestra. The disc was No. 1878 and 
the cylinder, 32589. 

A quarter of a century later, in 
1929, Columbia revived the song for 
its country music series, on record 
No. 15385D but under the erroneous 
title of “I Once Loved a Sailor.” It 
was sung and played by a North 
Carolina hill-billy, Charlie Poole, and 
the North Carolina Ramblers. Poole 
probably had picked the song up by 
hearing other country musicians sing 
it and didn’t know the correct title, 
but it seems somebody in the Colum- 
bia artist and repertoire department 
should have. His knowledge of the 
words was faulty, probably because 
of their being learned at second or 
third hand. 

In 1907 there was a return to a 
song about the balloon as a travel 
mode. Harry Tally sang a number 
called “Ballooning” on Zonophone 10- 
inch record No. 863 and on Victor 
5213. The Victor supplement didn’t 
give bhe composer’s name, but said 
the composition was introduced in a 
musical comedy, “Fascinating Flora,” 
whidb starred Ad'ele Ritchie. 

III. More Airplane Songs & Sketches 

A few paragraphs farther up I 
gave the unintendedly misleading im- 
pression that Billy Murray’s “Air- 
ship” record was the first inspired by 
the Wright Brothers’ stunt. So far 
as songs are concerned the statement 
may stand, but the very first aviation 
record appears to be Victor Monarch 
2803, “Reuben Haskins’ Trip ‘Round 
the World In His Airship.” (A month 
or two later it was available in a 
longer version on 12-inch disc No. 
31215) . The smaller size was an- 
nounced in June, 1904 — less than six 



“DENVER NIGHTINGALE.” BILLY MUR- 
RAY, the greatest name among early “pop- 
ular" recording artists, probably was the 
first singer to record an airplane song when 
he sang “Come Take a Trip in My Airship" 
for Victor and Edison in 1904. 

months after bhe Kitty Hawk es- 
capade. No one who is familiar with 
the alert mental processes of the aston- 
ishing Len Spencer, and who knows 
how quick he always was to seize upon 
any popular -topic as a subject for a de- 
scriptive record, will be surprised to 
see how quickly he introduced his 
“rube” character, Reuben Haskins, of 
Skowhegan, Me., to the airplane. He 
had previously had Reuben ride in a 
“cyclone auto” and take a steamship 
voyage to Europe. No wonder the 
man from Maine now became the 
first aviator to circumnavigate the 
world — and to do it all within the 
confines of a phonograph record that 
played about two minutes and 40 sec- 
onds. 

Spencer was assisted in making 
the record by Parke Hunter, a skilled 
banjoist who could also play nearly 
every other instrument. The supple- 
ment description is amusing: 

“The Air Ship is all ready to fly from 
Skowhegan — 'All ready, Ezra?’ 'Yes, 
dad!' ‘Then let ‘er go!’ Skowhegan’s 
prominent citizens give ihe great inventor 
an ovation as he flies Eastward. — Ocean 
liners look like flies — they pass over 
Ireland — Ezra whistles an Irish tune — 
•What's Lhat smell? hamburger and Ger- 
many, b'gosh!’ — ‘Look out for the Alps, 
Ezra!’ Turkey is crossed as Ezra whistles 
a celebrated dance. Full speed — the wind 
rises — Ihe Philippines — across the 
Pacific in four seconds — the Golden Gate 
— the Mississippi — 'Don’t butt into the 
Dapilol. Ezra!' — Statue of Liberty — 
Home again — ‘Yankee Doodle,’ by Ezra 
— Three cheers for the greatest country 
on earLh !” 

I wonder if Len Spencer intended 
bhe Reuben Haskins series as a rival 
to Cal Stewart’s “Uncle Josh” stories 
about bhe people -of Punldn Center. 
It’s amusing to note that in one of 
the series — “Reuben Haskins’ Ride on 
a Cyclone Auto” — on Columbia double- 


faced disc No. A3 75, the label says 
the record was made by Len Spencer, 
with no mention of anyone else, but 
when it is played bhe preliminary an- 
nouncement describes it as “by Len 
and Henry Spencer.” Why wasn’t 
younger brother Harry mentioned: on 
the label? Harry takes the part of 
bhe wealthy motorist who gives Reu- 
ben a ride to “Tall Trees Center,” 
and Len is the countryman from 
Skowhegan frightened almost into 
convulsions by the speed of the car, 
which destroys everything in its path. 
How did so terrified a rustic, blossom 
into the inventor of an around-the- 
world airplane! Toward bhe end of 
bhe record, as bhe motorist lets Reu- 
ben out of the car, he says: “Hope 
to have the pleasure of running across 
you some time ! ” and the squeaky- 
voiced Reuben replies: “Run across 
me? No, by chowder, I guess not — 
not if I see you fust!” 

In 1909 Len hafd another try at 
writing an airplane skit, which he 
recorded with bhe assistance of Ada 
Jones. On Victor it was called “Zeb 
Green’s Airship” and was combined 
on record No. 16342 with “Oh. You 
Lovin’ Gal,” by Arthur Collins and 
Byron G. Harlan. The October record 
supplement commented : “. . . A new 
airship record by Miss Jones and Mr. 
Spencer. Cast of characters: Circus 
Manager; Zeb Green, inventor; Bride- 
groom and Parson — Len Spencer. 
Bride anid Vocalist — Ada Jones.” 
Thus it wall be seen that the endlessly 
versatile Len played four parts. 

A month later, Edison issued the 
sketch on bwo-minute cylinder, No. 
10254, but the name of “Zeb” was 
changed to “Zep.” The supplement 
said: 

“Zep Green is making his initial trip 
as a navigator of the air as well as of 
the sea of matrimony. They take the 
parson up with them in the airship — 
and down again when it collapses and 
falls into the river. Mechanical devices, 
a band, singing, cheering, and remarks 
from the crowd contribute to the novelty 
of the record.” 

What a long distance there was 
between this satiric “rube” sketch and 
a disc issued in the late 1920’s by 
English Columbia! On No. 9161, Sir 
Alan Cobham, who flew from Eng- 
land to Melbourne, Australia (not 
non-stop) in 1926, used bobh sides 
of the 12- inch record to tell “How to 
Fly an Aeroplane.” How would you 
like to be a passenger in a plane 
whose pilot had learned to fly by 
listening to a phonograph record? 
Sir Alan’s flight began June 30 and 
he returned to London October 1. 

En glish Col umbi a cam e thro u gh 
wi th an oth er unusu al one in m id- 
August, 1930, when Amy Johnson, 
C. B. E., told on 10-inch record No. 
DB189, “The Story of My Flight.” 
(The other side was taken up with 
“The Royal Air Force March,” played 
by the Banld of H. M. Royal Air 
Force, conducted by Flight Lieuten- 
ant J. H. Amers.) I don’t recall any- 
thing about Miss Johnson’s aviation 
fame, but the supplement ecstatically 
exclaimed: 
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"The record of the year. The story of 
her flight from England to Australia told 
by Amy Johnson herself — simply but 
eloquently narrated in a girlish voice, but 
thrilling in its impressive simplicity. A 
historic record that all will treasure. It 
was recorded in Sydney (N. S. W.) by 
special permission of the ‘London Daily 
Mail' and is exclusive to Columbia." 

"Columbia is proud to announce that 
they have recorded the very charming 
and confident voice of Miss Amy John- 
son. narrating her thrilling flight from 
England to Australia. The story is quite 
exciting and modestly told. It reveals 
clearly the splendid personality of the 
world’s most intrepid air-girl. This issue 
is timely, for Miss Johnson has just been 
experiencing her national welcome on her 
return to England." 

I can't think of any recordings 
about Amelia Earhart, the most fa- 
mous American woman aviator of 40- 
odd years ago, but surely there must 
have been a few “hill billy" tunes 
dealing with her baffling disap- 
pearance, just as there was a song 
written to praise a now forgotten 
aviatrix, Ruth Elder, who tried un- 
successfully to fly from the United 
States to France, a few months after 
Lindbergh's historic flight. 

In February, 1928, Edison issued 
a Diamond Disc, No. 62183, of “Flam- 
ing Ruth,” sung and spoken, to the 
accompaniment of various airplane 
noises, by Arthur Fields. Four Tin 
Pan Alley denizens appear to have 
had a hand in composing this far 
from remarkable number, which term- 
ed Miss Elder “a Yankee Joan of 
Arc.” One was Lyn, whose first name 
I lack, and the others were Alfred 
Bryan, Harry Axt and Carl Mendoza. 

Until I consulted the 1928 World 
Almanac I couldn't have told you 
anything about Ruth Elder's air- 
borne adventures. It seems that, rid- 
ing in “The American Girl/' with 
George Haldeman as pilot, she left 
Roosevelt Field, N. Y,, at 5:04 p.m., 
on Tuesday, October 11, 1927, in an 
attempted trip to Paris. On the fol- 
lowing Thursday a broken oil line 
caused the plane to land near the 
Dutch oil tanker, BarendreOht, about 
350 miles north east of the Azores and 
after a flight of some 2,623 miles. 
And then, the almanac says, “The 
fliers proceeded to France, via the 
Azores, where they were given an 
enthusiastic welcome similar to those 
accorded their more successful pre- 
decessors." 

Since Miss Elder was not piloting 
the plane, but was only along for the 
ride, and since the flight was un- 
successful, it seems to me she was 
acclaimed as “Flaming Ruth," a her- 
oine of the air, on rather unsubstan- 
tial grounds. 

IV. More Old Songs and Sketches 

Two years or so after the Wright 
Brothers' flight, Monroe H. Rosenfeld 
and Alfred Solman wrote a song that 
may, or may not, have had a relation- 
ship to airplaning. It was .called “I'm 
Up in the Air About Mary," and was 
sung by Billy Murray on Edison two- 
minute cylinder No. 9329, issued in 
August, 1906. Nearly a quarter of 
a century later, in 1929, Columbia re- 
vived the song for its hill-billy cata- 


log, as it had “Come Take a Trip in 
My Airship." I heard the country 
music version by Riley Puckett a 
good many years ago, but don't re- 
member whether there was any refer- 
ence to aviation. 

There is no doubt about the mean- 
ing of “Up In My Aeroplane," sung 
by Harry Macdonough and the Haydn 
Quartet, which was issued in Septem- 
ber, 1909, on Victor No. 16340 — just 
two numbers ahead of “Zeb Green's 
Airship." The supplement described 
it briefly as “the latest aeroplane bal- 
lad." 

In June, 1910, Arthur Collins was 
represented in the Victor list, on No. 
16498, with what would have been 
called in those days “a coon aero- 
plane song." The title was “Let Me 
Down Easy" and the amusing words 
described how Sam Johnson who was 
of an inventive mind, built a device 
which is called in one place an “air- 
ship” and in another a “balloon.” Sam 
was flying high, wide and handsome 
when the apparatus exploded, and the 
angels heard him pz'oclaim that if 
his life was spared he would “go to 
church and read the Good Book like 
it's never been read before." Sam 
also promised that he would “never 
build no more machinery things till 
the Good Lord gives me a pair of 
wings.” The other side of this Col- 
lins classic was “I'll Make a Ring 
Around Rosie," sung by the Haydn 
Quartet. 

Another excellent comic song about 
“aeroplaning” is “Take Me Up With 
You, Dearie," sung by Billy Murray 
and the Haydn Quartet and issued 
on Victor single-faced disc No. 5718, 
in August, 1909. Afterwards it was 
made available on double-faced disc 
No. 16769, coupled with Murray's “I 
Love My Wife, But Oh You Kid." 
The supplement remarked: 

"The recent success of the Wright 
Brothers has made a crop of aero song:> 
a foregone conclusion. Here is the best 
of these numbers, which describes the 
aerial courtship of two fond lovers. A 
‘patter chorus' by Murray, a remarkable 
feat of enunciation, is alone worth the 
price." 

That concluding sentence is an 
understatement. Billy runs through 
the patter chorus so rapidly, but with 
such perfect distinctness, that I 
always begin gasping when I hear 
it and feel as if my own supply of 
breath has been abruptly cut off. 

“The Denver Nightingale," alias 
Murray, also sang this number on 
Edison cylinder No. 10213. The sup- 
plement does not indicate whether it 
contains that rapid-fire “patter." 

I have an idea that a song issued in 
1930 on Columbia record No. 15453 D 
(the “farm! i ar tu n es old and new " 
series), appeared originally as a pop- 
ular song of the early 1900's, al- 
though I have been unable to trace 
it. The name is “Papa, Please Buy 
Me an Airship,” and its style is like 
the maudlin “kid songs” that Charles 
K. Harris and other Tin Pan Alley 
writers turned out in such profusion. 
Despite its naivete, it is still too 
sophisticated in treatment to be a 


genuine “folk ballad.” The tear- jerk- 
ing lyrics tell of a little girl asking 
her father to buy her an “airship " 
so that she and he can fly to Heaven 
and bring her dead mother back 
home. The completely unknown sing- 
er of this dirge is listed as James 
Johnson. On the reverse side Mr. 
Johnson sings that perennial standby, 
“Put On Your Old Gray Bonnet.” I 
imagine both songs were of about the 
same period, 1909. 

This idea of a child wanting to 
communicate with her dead mother 
was used on a 1929 Edison disc, No. 
52507, “I'd like to Send a Message 
Up to Heaven," composed by Fred 
Hall and sung and played by “Pop 
Collins and His Boys.” (Hall prob- 
ably was “Collins."). Two years ear- 
lier, on Edison No. 52096, the Radio 
Franks (Frank Bessinger and Frank 
White) had sung another song with 
the same worn-out idea, “Mister Aero- 
plane Man (Take Me Up to Heaven.") 

In December, 1909, Columbia mar- 
keted an amusing skit by Fred Du- 
prez and Bob Roberts called “Blitz 
and Blatz in an Aeroplane." The sup- 
plement description brings a smile; 

“Our distinguished German friends, 
Blitz and Blatz are here depicted in a 
novel situation and one which Blitz finds 
extremely disconcerting. He runs across 
Blatz, who is preparaing to make an 
aeroplane flight, and is inveigled by the 
latter into joining him. He does so, 
though not without some misgivings, and 
when they finally get up into the clouds 
his condition of ’cold feet' becomes piti- 
able. After a series of spectacular ad- 
ventures, the machine finally catches fire 
and the closing scene is extremely amus- 
ing.” 

V. The Biggest Aviation Song Hit 

The year 1911 brought recordings 
of what was probably the most suc- 
cessful of all aviation songs, “Come, 
Josephine, In My Flying Machine. 
Victor's first version was announced 
in March, sung on Purple Label disc 
No. 60032. The artist was the pop- 
ular vaudeville comedienne, Blanche 
Ring, whose photo also appeared on 
the song's sheet music, (See the ac- 
companying illustration). 

“Josephine" was such a success that 
in May, Victor issued it as a Black 
Label, double-faced record No. 16844. 
It is by Ada Jones and the American 
Quartet, according to the label, al- 
though it is really a duet between 
Miss Jones and Billy Murray, with 
the quartet coming in for the refrain. 
The coupling was “Thro' the Hole in 
the Fence," a humorous discussion of 
baseball by Murry K. Hill. A few 
months later Victor decided the air- 
plane song needed a more suitable 
companion than a comic monolog and 
paired it, on No. 16953, with “I Love 
It," by the American Quartet. 

Ada and Billy, with the quartet, 
also made the Edison cylinder ver- 
sions — No. 10506 on the two-minute 
Standard and 659 on the four-minute 
Amberol. After the indestructible Blue 
Amberols were introduced, the four- 
minute was taken into that catalog 
as No. 1949, and for years was one 
of the most popular Edison cylinders. 

(Continued on page 127) 
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CLOCKS WANTED 


CLOCKS, Pocket Watches, Cases, Movements, 
Misc. Parts. — 0. D Way, II Eastwood Courth, 
Oakland. Calif. f6084 


CASH PAID for old or unusual Clocks by 
Collector. — W. Harding, 623 Smallwood, Rock- 
ville, Maryland 20850 n 124201 


WATCH CASES and clocks with on automotive 
theme. Early automobile objets d'art. — David 
Bausch, 252 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 18102 

au 1 2082 1 


CLOCKS & WATCHES FOR SALE 


300,000 Authentic Copies dials & 
•date strips. In colors, with names, 
dates. Sec. and alarms & calendar 
dials, 8,000 custom cut wheels in 
stock. 3 Flyers: stamps, please. — Old 
Time Shop, Box 5126, Poland, Ohio 
44514 ap68271 

For Sale: 25 Old Watches — one 
owned by early Trader Louis Vasquez. 
Contact — Maud Coleman, La Veta, 
■Colo. 81055 jal002 


"AMERICAN WATCH Historical Information 
With Serial Numbers, Dates", 15 page booklet 
$1.35, plus free list watches for sale. — Harper 
Enterprises, Box 2026-H, Natchitochtes, La. 71457 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 121) 

It is hard to concentrate on writing 
when you have to get up every ten 
minutes of a cold November day and 
let a cat go outdoors or come inside, 
but I am trying. Having just return- 
ed upstairs after acting as doorman 
for Professor Plum Duff Walsh, Ph. 
E., I can say that Ada Jones had a 
near-monopoly of participating in rec- 
ords of “Come, Josephine.” She was 
not able to use Billy Murray as a 
partner in U. S. Everlasting cylin- 
ders, but substituted Henry Burr on 
No, 1186. She also sang the “flying 
madhdne” melody as a solo on In- 
destructible cylinder No. 1468. The 
Columbia disc, however, was made 
by Harry Tally, the lead tenor of 
the Empire City Quartet, and was 
incongruously paired with “The Wash- 
ington Grays March,” by Prince’s 
Band. Shortly afterward, Columbia, 
like Victor, decided to do some re- 
coupling, and gave the Washington 
Grays a more appropriate companion 
— “The National Emblem March,” on 
No. A1025, also by Prince’s Band, 
Now, no thanks to constant feline 
interruptions, I have lost the notes 
from which I have been working and 
can’t keep going until I find them. 

Thirty-six hours later. I have at 
last, found the notes, beneath my bed 
and so far beyond reach I had to rake 
them out with a yardstick. How they 
managed to leave my typing Stand, 
while I was referring to them and 
hide beneath that bed, I don’t think 
I shall ever understand. But to re- 


FIX CLOCKS, WATCHES 


For Fun St Profit , . 

Fascinating new handbook by master craftsman 
H. G. Harris gives you the kind of knowledge 
skilled watchmakers learn, 

OVP'R 200 ILLUSTRATIONS show how to install j H 

hands, dials, crystals, mainsprings, stems . . . re- 
house old movements in modern cases . . . speedily A- 

cure many troubles by demagnetizing or cleaning, . 

etc. INSTRUCTIONS COVER every popular watch 
and clock chimes, grandfathers, cuckoo, everyday 
alarm and electric clocks. HANDBOOK tells where 
.to buy parts . . . where to send "overflow*’ work 
for repairs at wholesale prices as business expands. ▼ ■) 

FRIENDS GLADLY PAY $5 to $50 for restoring A 

cherished timepieces. 

Try the HANDBOOK OF WATCH & 

CLOCK REPAIRS 10 days! 

$5.95 Plus 30c Handling 
10-Day Money-Back Guarantee 

EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Box 949-X, Reynolds Lane Dept 164A, Buchanan, N.Y. 10511 
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CLOCK PARTS 


CLOCK REPAIR Material and Tools 
Custom Clock Springs, Quality Clock 
Dials American Clock Escape Wheels, 
Verge Ki ts. Clock W ts. , Brass Sheet, 
Rod and Wheel Blanks Oil Temp. Flat 
Steel and Ground Rod, Spring Steel, 
Strip and Wire. Unimat, Maximat Lathes 
Microflame Torches. List for 40c send to 
Antique Nook Inc. Box 338 Atwater, O. 
44201 ial20614 
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BIG SONG HIT, "Come, Josephine" was 
probably the most widely popular of all 
aviation songs. When it was published in 
1911 it was recorded by such artists as Ada 
Jones, Billy Murray and the American Quar- 
tet; Harry Tully, and Blanche Ring, whose 
photo is shown on this print of the sheet 
music cover. 

In May, 1912, Columbia issued one 
of the most obscure airplane record- 
ings — No. A1135, the “Aeroplane 
Duet” from “Little Boy Boy,” a mu- 
sical comedy whose composer’s name 
is g.ven as Bereny. It was sung by 
Charle-. Harrison and Beulah Gay- 
lord Young, who some years later 
became Mrs. Harrison. On the other 
side was another Hamson-Young duet 
“Awakened Love” from Reginald de 


"There is a sun-dial in the garden of 
old Sf. Mark , near Venice , with this in- 
scription * Floras non numero nisi serenas / 
Translated, the motto would be: I count 
only the sunny hours" 


Koven’s “The Wedding Trip.” " Five 
months later, in October, ".Columbia 
came (through with “The Air King 
March,” played by Prince’s Band on 
A1200. It had one of those frequently 
remarkable Columbia couplings, “Fid- 
dle Dee Dee,” a comic song .written 
by E. Ray Goetz and Irving Berlin, 
who had married Goetz’s sister, Dor- 
othy. (She lived only about a year 
after the marriage and Berlin wrote 
“When I Lost You” as a tribute to 
her memory) . The singers were Lew 
Dockstader, the minstrel impresario, 
and the Peerless Quartet. 

Meanwhile, in August, Victor had is- 
sued No. 17113, “That Aeroplane 
Gli de,” s u ng by thi s sam e P s er 1 ess 
and coupled with “That Sneaky Snakey 
Rag,” by Collins and Harlan. I find 
Catalog Editor Sam Rous’ sour sum- 
ming up somewhat amusing: 

"Even the aeroplane cannot escape the 
universal tendency of the song writers 
to seize upon anything in the universe 
for a subject for a ‘glide,’ ‘swing’ or 
’trot.’ With this new ‘glide’ is another 
‘rag’ — and the catalog editor refuses to 
comment further!” 

Other “aeroplane” recordings, is- 
sued just before, or shortly after, the 
beginning of World War I, include: 
“The Aeroplane Tango,” a Charles 
A. Prince composition, played by the 
Municipal Band of Buenos Aires, on 
Columbia A1464; the some piece, but 
this time by Prince’s Band, on No. 
A1541, with a tango dancing lesson 
on the other side; and “The Aei'o- 
plane Slide,” sung by that ubiquitous 
Peerless Quartet on No. A1600, and 
coupled with a very popular Collins 
and Harlan “monkey” offering, “The 
Aba Daba Honeymoon.” Edison got 
into the act of putting out a dance 
number, “The Aeroplane Dip,” played 
by the National Promenade Band, on 
Blue Amberol 2385. 

(To Be Continued 
Next Month) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 
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“COME TAKE A TRIP IN MY AIRSHIP” 

(Seventy Years Of Aviation Songs) 

(Continued From January Issue) 



By JIM WALSH 



HIGH U?. FRED DUPREZ, famous vaudeville comedian, assisted by BOB ROBERTS, 
recorded a humorous sketch for Columbia called "Blitz and Blatz in an Air Ship." 
The man in this picture is not Fred Duprez, but his brother Charles, who was recognized 
as one of the best daredevil photographers in New York City. He seems to have gone 
about as high here to get a picture as Blitz and Blatz ascended in their plane. 


VI. The War and Afterward 

I have not searched intensively 
through British catalog's of the First 
World War period, but it seems a 
reasonable assumption that some of 
the English companies issued patriotic 
songs or descriptive specialties in 
which aviation as a means of warfare 
played a part. Songs of this type 
were recorded by American companies 
in World War II — “Johnny Zero” and 
“He Wears a Pair of Silver Wings” 
are examples — but considering any- 
thing issued much after 1930 is be- 
yond the scope of this survey. 

I have one wartime English record 
that I doubt is possessed by many, 
if any, other Americans. It is Edison 
Bell Winner No. 2828, and was made 
in 1915. On one side Jack Judge 
sings “Paddy Maloney's Aeroplane,” 
and on the other, “Have Vou Heard 
of Michael O'Leary?” An odd thing 
about the disc is that the aeroplane 
sid e has th e Win ner 1 ab el , b ut its 
reverse is a Beta — a brand otherwise 
unknown to me. (Obviously, Winner 
records were pressed for some private 
trader with his own Beta label). The 
disc has a touch of historic signifi- 
cance, because Jack Judge was the 
author of the First World War march- 
ing song classic, “It's a Long, Long 
Way to Tipperary,'' and, although 
the labels don't say so, he presumably 
also had a hand in writing these two 
now forgotten tunes. 

Another airplane recording* in my 
collection, which I doubt could be du- 
plicated in the States, is an eight- 
in ch Broadcast disc, No. BA 20, from 
Australia. This so-called “electrically 
recorded long play record” probably 
was made about 1929. Both sides are 
by a comedian, Keith Desmond, who 
seems to have specialized in portray- 
ing Cockney types, and neither is 
highly amusing* to American ears. One 
of the monologues is “Gimme the 
Ground,” an expression of the Cock- 
ney's aversion to airplaning, and the 
other is “A Cockney Version of 'The 
Death of Nelson.'” 

After the United States entered 
World War I, American song writers 
paid small attention to the “aero- 
plane's” part in conflict, but an avia- 
tion sketch or two was recorded with 
some success. I have in mind espe- 
cially “A Battle in the Air,” which 
came out in November, 1918, just as 


the war was ending, on double-faced 
Columbia A2626, and was also issued 
on Edison Blue Amberol 3618. The 
Columbia was by the (again!) Peer- 
less Quartet of Albert Campbell, Hen- 
ry Burr, Ai’thur Collins and John 
Meyer, and the cylinder was made by 
“the Premier Quartet and Company.” 
The quartet was John Young, Billy 
Murray, Steve Porter and William F. 
Hooley, and the “Company” was Ed- 
ward Meeker, who chuckled occasional- 
ly and issued some military commands. 
On the reverse of the Columbia was “A 
Submarine Attack Somewhere at Sea,” 
by the Peerless, which also was mads 
(by the Premier and Company) on 
Edison disc as well as Blue Amberol. 
Edison's files show that the quartet 
making the submarine attack record 
was Young, Murray, Porter and Don- 
ald Chalmers, and the “Company” 
consisted of Meeker and Helen Clark, 
who takes the part of a Bed Cross 
nurse, with two sentences to speak. 

According to the Edison lists, both 
sketches were written by Theodore 
Morse, one of the greatest popular 
song writers, but Columbia credits the 
“Submarine Attack” to the entire 
Peerless Quartet, and “The Battle in 


the Air” to Campbell, Collins and 
Morse — all of whom were members of 
the troupe soon to be known as -the 
Eight Famous Victor Artists. The 
Columbia supplement description of 
this coupling is rather interesting: 

“ 'Eight bells and all's well' opens ‘The 
Submarine Attack/ but the singing of the 
boys in the forecastle is soon stopped 
when the sub is sighted. Then the fun 
begins and you get all the thrills in this 
clever descriptive, which only stops with 
(he 'direct hit.' Only more exciting is 
the ‘Air Raid' over the trenches where 
the very hum of the motor is heard ‘mid 
all the excitement of the bombardment. 
There is a lot of realism in the atmos- 
phere and a lot of human nature in the 
conversations and singing of the soldiers 
in hot h these descriptives.” 

Another sketch of the same period 
was Edison No. 50478, “The Colored 
Recruits,” in which Billy Heins, as 
a recruiting officer, seeks to enlist 
Billy Golden as a Negro soldier. When 
Heins asks Golden if he would like 
aviation duty, the “raw recruit” re- 
plies to this effect: “No, sir, no in- 
deedy, not for dis nigger! Terra cot- 
ta is good enough for me!” 

I have already said that I am not 
taking recordings of the World War 
II period into consideration, but I 
will modify this assertion by remark- 
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(Continued from preceding page) 

ing that the last record ever made by 
Billy Murray (and Monroe Silver), 
"“Casey and Cohen in the Army, 7 ’ on 
Beacon No. 2001, contains somewhat 
s. miliar dialog. On this 1942 disc, Billy 
tells “Mike' 7 that aviation sendee real- 
ly isn't dangerous, “because, Cohen, 
every man has a number and you don't 
go until the good’ Lord calls your 
number" — to which the skeptical Co- 
hen replies, “Yes, Casey, but what if 
the good Lord calls your pilot's num- 
ber?" 

In 1919, Lew Brown and Albert 
Yon Tilzer wrote a successful comic 
song, “Wait Till You Get Them Up 
in the Air, Bovs.” It advised the 
young swains of 50-odd years ago 
who were not making enough “court- 
ing" progress to take their girl friends 
f:.r plane rides, because: “You can 
make them hug and kiss you, too, for 
if they don't, just say you won't come 
down until they do . . . There never 
was a girl who'd fall that far for any 
man," the song writers said. Billy 
Murray recorded this song for Vic- 
tor and Columbia, and Irving Kauf- 
man for Emerson. About three years 
later Murray made for Victor a rec- 
ord of what may be considered a se- 
quel : “I Was Married Up in the Air 
(I’v3 Been Up in the Air Ever 
Since.) 77 

Another song with the same idea 
as “Wait Till You Get Them Up" 
came out in 1927. It was called “You 
Can't Walk Back From An Aeroplane 
(So What Are You Girls Gonna 
Do?) 77 Billy Jones & Ernest Hare 
sang it for Columbia, and Jack Kauf- 
man for Edison. No doubt there were 
other recordings, but it doesn't seem 
worth while to try to trace them all. 

This seems a suitable place to men- 
Fon “Katie, Keep Your Feet on the 
Ground," which Aileen Stanley an’d 
Billy Murray recorded for Victor on 
June 13, 1929, and which was issued 
on No. 22040, with “Oh Baby, What 
a N i gh t ! " by Mu r r a y and Walter 
Scanlan as its coupling. “Katie" is 
a fine comic song in which Billy, as 
the girl's mother, objects to her joy 
riding in the air with her boy friend, 
“CLancy." It is the same type of skit 
as “Maggie (Come Right Upstairs!)" 
and “Bridget O'Flynn," and is equally 
amusing. On that same June day Billy 
and Aileen recorded “Please Don't Cut 
Out My Sauerkraut," but it remains 
unissued. 

VII. Recorded Tragedies of the Air 

Vernon Dalhart's recordings of “The 
Wreck of the Old 97" swept the 
United States in 1924-25 and estab- 
lished a pattern of commemorating 
railway fatalities. Airplane crashes 
were a less fertile field for writers 
of the country music school, but they 
were not overlooked. 

Perhaps the first aviation tragedy 
to be related on records was that of 
the Shenandoah, which wrecked over 
Ohio on September 2, 1925, and caus- 
ed the deaths of 14 members of the 
crew. With remarkable speed, Car- 
son Robison ground ou f a ballad 
about the sad event under the dis- 


guise of Maggie Andrews, which was 
his mother's maiden name. With equal- 
ly startling speed, Dalhart recorded 
it in Victor's New York studios on 
September 9 — exactly a week after 
the wreck. Lou Raderman played the 
vio li n accom pa n i m en t and Rebiso n 
took bhe guitar part. 

Victor announced the record, coupled 
with one of Dalhart’s greatest suc- 
cesses, “The Death of Floyd Collins," 
| in the November supplement as dou- 
I ble-faced disc No. 19779. Supplement 
u Editor James E. Richardson thus de- 
scribed it: 

“Popular songs of recent American 
tragedies. They belong with the old- 
fashioned penny- ballad. hobo-song or 
‘come-all-ye.’ The curious will, note that 
they are even in the traditional ‘ballad’ 
metre, the ’common metre’ of hymnodists. 
They are not productions of, or for, the 
cabaret or the vaudeville sLage, bu.t for 
the round-house, the water tank, the 
caboose or the village fire-station. They 
have splendid simple tunes in which the 
guitar accompanies the voice, the violin 
occasionally adding pathos. These songs 
are more than things for passing amuse- 
ment: they are chronicles of the time, 
by unlettered and never self-conscious 
ch roniclers.” 

Mr. Richardson's concluding sen- 
tence is somewha/t misleading. Carson 
Robison was not an “unlettered chron- 
icler," but a son g waiter wi th his 
dhare of cynicism who had the knack 
of dashing off crudely worded “hill- 
billies" and did because there was 
money in it. For the same reason, 
Dalhart, an artist with opera train- 
ing, sang them. 

You may be surprised to learn, 
after the supplements high praise, 
that the “Shenandoah” song stayed 
in the Victor catalog just one month. 
It was removed almost as soon as 
issued because, according to a story 
in the Talking Machine World , rela- 
tives of the dead crew members ob- 
jected to the airplane's loss being 
musically commercialized. lit Decem- 
ber the “Floyd Collins" side was re- 
coupled on No. 19821, with “The 
Dream of a Miner's Child" for its 
companion. 

Columbia, Edison and other compa- 
nies for whom Dalhart recorded “The 
Wreck of the Shenandoah" did not 
follow Victor's example anid remove it 
because of family objections, but let 
it run its normal term of life. In- 
cidentally, as a free-lance performer, 
Dalhaht recorded the same titles for 
so many companies, many of them 
minor, that It would be a waste of 
space to try to list all the versions. 

When I began this article I had a 
vague impression that I had seen the 
name of another airplane song, “The 
Lost French Fliers," in some record 
catalog or catalogs, but a hurried 
search through Victor, Columbia, Edi- 
son, Brunswick, Okeh, Vocation and 
a few others failed to turn it up. 
Then I look ed am o n g my D allha rt 
records and was surprised to finid 
that I had it on Brunswick No. 3572, 
doubled with “Lucky Lindy," of which 
we shall hear more. The song, also 
written by Robison, sorrows over bhe 
loss of Captains Charles Nungesser 
and Francois Col i, famous French fly- 
ing aces, whose plane, “The White 


Bird," left Le Bourget, France at 
5:19 a.m., May 8, 1927, headed for 
New York. The craft was reported 
sighted over England, but no further 
trace of it was ever found. 

One of the most gripping anid mem- 
orable of all radio broadcasts resulted 
from the crash of the German dir- 
igible, the Hindenburg, at Lakehurst, 
N. J., as it was completing its first 
1937 trans-Atlantic voyage, on May 
6. Herb Morrison, an announcer for 
WLS, Chicago, was on hand to de- 
scribe the dirigible's arrival and the 
recording of his broadcast as he sees 
the Hindenburg burst into flames is 
almost unbearable in its intensity. He 
gasps, gulps, loses his voice, breaks 
down and cries — no one but the most 
confirmed sadist could listen to the 
record With pleasure. I have a copy 
on Romeo (another name for Cameo) 
No. 7-08-76. The label says Morrison 
is assisted by a WLS engineer, Charles 
Nehlsen. This disc is worth having 
and keeping as a historical document, 
but it is not something to play for 
soothing jangled nerves. 

VIII, The “Lucky Lindy" Era 

Charles A. Lindbergh's successful 
first unaccompanied transatlantic 
flight began at Roosevelt Field near 
New York at 7:52 a.m,, Friday, May 
20, 1927, and ended at 10 :24 p.m. 
(Paris time) the next day. Naturally, 
the “Lone Eagle's" unprecedented 
achievement resulted in history's 
greatest outpouring of aviation songs. 
Lindbergh landed on Saturday, and, 
the following Monday, Vernon Dal- 
hart was in Victor's Liederkranz Hall 
studios in New Ycrk, recording How- 
ard Johnson and A1 Sherman's hastily 
contrived “Lindbergh, The Eagle oE 
the U.S.A.," to an accompaniment of 
cornet, clarinet, violin, violoncello, 
piano, guitar, tuba and drums. It 
was coupled with Vaughn De Leath 
singing “Like An Angel You Flew 
Into Everyone's Heart," which “The 
First Lady of Radio" recorded two 
days later. The record pressing plant 
(Continued on page 122) 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


For Sale: “Wm ICanbe” square 
grand piano in excellent original con- 
dition, built 1873. Rosewood case. Ac- 
cepting bids. Ph. 812-533-6754. — Mrs. 
Carl N. Miller, Si’., RR 1, Box 309, 
West Terre Haute, Ind. 47885 f323S 


MUSIC BOXES FOR SALE 


MUSIC BOXES! Fantastic large illustrated cat- 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
ether automatic instruments. Plus books, re- 
cordings, musical gifts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub- 
scription ($12 value!) to next 6 issues. Money- 
back guarantee if not delightedl — David 
Bowers, Box I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

mh640SI 


ORGANS— MELODEONS 


REED ORGANS, melodions, bought, sold re- 
paired. Reeds tun’ed. revoiced replacements. — 
C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williamsvllle, Vt. 
05362 ao667S 
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H1STOR1CAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 38) 

of coarse went into high gear and 
large quantities of the timely disc 
were rushed to dealers. 

Dal-hart was not alone on Monday, 
May 23, in making a Victor record 1 of 
a Lindbergh song. That day, at the 
company's Camden studios, Ernest 
Rogers, a “folk music" artist from 
Atlanta, Ga., recorded his own com- 
position, which was at first called 
“The Flight of the 'Flying Fool,' " 
but the label of record No. 20671, 
gives the name as “The Flight of 
4 Lucky' Lindbergh." On the other side 
Ernest V. Stoneman, a mountaineer 
from Galax, Va., told of “The Mighty 
Mississippi," which had produced a 
terrible flood. 

On Thursday, May 26, Not Shil- 
kret and the Victor Orchestra played 
for posterity another Lindbergh song, 
“Lucky Lindy," assisted by a dis- 
tinguished vocal group including Rich- 
ard Crooks, Frankly n Baur, Lambert 
Murphy, Frank Luther and Fred Pat- 
ton. Notice the predominance of ten- 
ors! I know nothing of Patton, but 
assume his was the only deep voice 
in the group. 

Now here is an example of how 
memory can play tricks, especially 
after 45 years. L. Wolfe Gilbert 
wrote the words of “Lucky Lindy" 
and Abel Baer the music. In a 1972 
Vwriety interview, Baer said the song 
was written immediately after the 
flight and got off to a slow start 
until the (once more!) Peerless Quar- 
tet made a best selling Victor record 
of it. Actually, the Peerless did not 
record the song for Victor or anyone 
else, and Victor's mas tea* books show 
that the Shilkret version was the only 
one recorded for that label. 

Moreover, the song, like “Lindbergh, 
the Eagfe of the XL S. A.," had to 
have been written before the flight 
and kept on hand in the event “Lindy" 
achieved his mission, for Okeh had 
on sale a disc combining the best 
versions of these two numbers just 
ten days after “The Spir it of St . 
Louis" landed at Paris. I know. I 
bought one, and I stiill remember how 
a music Store played a copy over and 
over on an electrically amplified 
Brunswick Panatrope. The Ok eh was 
probably the most heavily amplified 
vocal record ever made up to that 
time. Its number was 40826, and the 
artist was “Noel Taylor” — ■ another 
name for Irving Kaufman. It had an 
enthusiastic and Yankee-Doodle-Dan- 
dy atmosphere that no competing ver- 
sion managed to achieve. I still have 
my copy. 

Of the group th at sa n g in the 
Shilkret version, Franklyn Baur and 
Lambert Murphy have been dead for 
years, and Richard Crooks died in 
California of cancer, October 1, 1972, 
aged 72. Frank Luther is living at 
this writing (Monday, November 20, 
1972). I don't know about Patton. 
Both “Lucky Lindy” anti “Lindbergh, 
the Eagle" were recorded for virtual- 
ly every company, mostly by Dalhart. 

Another Victor recording of a Lind- 
bergh song was No. 20741, “When 
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"FIRST LADY OF RADIO." VAUGHN De 
LEATH, said to have been the first woman 
to sing on a radio program, made an Edison 
record in 1927, which she began by telling 
of having just been on the roof of the 
Edison building in New York, watching the 
huge parade, which welcomed Charles A 
Lindbergh on his return from France in 
1927. 

Lindy Comes Home,” which Billy 
Jones and Ernest Hare did June 14, 
1927, to Dave Kaplan's piano accom- 
paniment. 

Lindbergh's homecoming resulted in 
what to me is one of the most in- 
teresting recorded references to his 
flight, althou-gb it is done only in- 
f" cidentally. Miss De Leath begins her 
V Edison disc (52044) of “It’s a Million 
to One You're In Love," by saying: 
“Here we are down at the Edison 
Company. We have all been up on 
the roof, watching the Lindy parade. 
And was it marvelous? Oh, I'll say 
so! Very sentimental, with thousands 
of automobiles coming up Fifth Ave- 
nue and the crowds cheering! It was 
simply wonderful! So I said to my 
accompanist, ‘Come on, Bill, let's sing 
a little song for the folks!' So here 
we are." (The accompanist was Bill 
Regis.) Vaugn's remarks indicate the 
date of the recording — 'Monday, June 
13, when 10,000 troops preceded Lind- 
bergh and his mother in the parade 
up Fifth Avenue (the Edison studios 
were at 79 Fifth Avenue), during 
which 750,000 pounds of torn paper 
were dropped. 

Two days before the New York 
c el ebraJbi on , Lin dbergh had a it i ved 
from France aboard the U. S. Cruiser 
“Memphis," at the Washing 1 ton Navy 
Yard, from which he was driven to 
the Washington Monument, where he 
was greeted by President and Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge, and the President 
presented Lindbergh with the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross — the first of its 
kind. Victor recorded the proceed- 
ings, and issued, on No. 20747, “Ac- 
tual Moments in the Reception to 
Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh at 
Washington, D. C.," with Graham Mc- 
Namee announcing. One double-faced 
record, No. 35834, was taken up with 
Lindbergh's Address Before the Press 


Club, and No. 35835 and 35836 were 
devoted to President Coolidge's wel- 
coming remarks and Lindbergh's re- 
ply. The recordings were taken from 
NBC broadcasts. 

More than a year after the history- 
making flight, Victor issued another 
record with “Lindbergh” in the title 
—“The Lindbergh Hop." This was 
recorded in Memphis, Tenn., on Sep- 
tember 9, 1928, by a group called the 
Memphis Jug Band, and had “Sugar 
Puddin' " as its coupling. 

Early in June two other astronauts 
received publicity for flying the At- 
lantic. A monoplane, “The Columbia," 
piloted by Clarence D. Chamberlain, 
and with its owner, Charles A. Le- 
vine, as its passenger, left Roosevelt 
Field on June 4, bound for Berlin. 
The plane ran out of gas at 5:30 a.m., 
June 6, and refueled near Eiseleben, 
Saxony. They flew to Klinge, where 
their gasoline again gave out, ami 
landed in a muddy field. After being 
repaired, the craft reached Berlin at 
6 p.m., June 7. 

I am positive that I have, some- 
where, a record of Jones and Hare 
smgin “Chamberlain and Lindy (Our 
Hats Are Off to You),'' but haven't 
been able to find it in a hurried 
search, so I assume it must be filed 
under the name of its other side. 

But unsuccessfully looking for it in 
a Brunswick catalog caused me to 
make an interesting discovery. I found 
mentioned a Lindbergh record of 
which I had never before been aware. 
It is No. 40219, with both sides sung 
in Yiddish by J. Feldman. One side 
is called “Charles Lindbergh" and the 
other “Charles Levine" — the latter ob- 
viously a tribute to Mr. Levine's 
nationality. Wonder how many read- 
ers have th is record , which I have 
never seen. 

Levine ail so gets a mention in one 
of the funniest of all singing records — 
“Since Henry Ford Apologized to Me," 
which Jones and Hare recorded in 
thick Yiddish dialect for Victor, Col- 
umbia, Perfect and other companies. 
Jimmy Hussey sang it on Brunswick 
3654, with “Rose of the Studios” as 
its coupling. Edison did not issue the 
satiric number, written by Dave 
Stamper, Ballard 1 Macdonald and Billy 
Rose, presumably because of Thomas 
A. Edison's intimate friendship with 
Mr. Ford. 

The song resulted from a libel suit 
in which Aaron Sapiro, a Chicago 
lawyer and Jewish, cooperative mar- 
keting head, sued Henry Ford for a 
million dollars, alleging that Ford had 
falsely accused him, in his notoriously 
anti-Semitic Dearborn Independent, of 
being a Communist. The trial began 
March 15, 1927, but during it a 
settl ement was arranged i n which 
Ford retracted, admitted the Inde- 
pendent had published false charges 
against the Jews, and apologized. In 
the side-splitting comic song, Jones 
and Hare sing: “He's got an aviator 
for his new machine; instead of 
Charley Lindberghs he's got Charles 
Lewine!" As an example of how 
completely Ford has been forgiven 
for his libelous publications, Hare 
asks: “Are you glad he changed his 
point of view?” and Jones replies: 
“Sure, I like even Edsel, too, since 
Henry Ford apologized to me!" 
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In 1928 two German aviators and 
one Irishman reversed Lindbergh's 
procedure by flying east to west from 
Ireland to Newfoundland. Their names 
were Herman Kohl, J. C. Fitzmaurice 
and G. von Hun ef eld. Edison issued 
double-faced record No. 52283, con- 
I taming two songs in honor of this 
I achievement. Both were sung, to tlhe 
accompaniment of airplane noises, by 
Arthur Fields. One, composed by Roy 
Turk and Fred E. Ahlert, was “Well, 
the Irish and the Germans Got To- 
gether," and the other, by Tom Ken- 
nedy and J. 0. Donovan (nothing 
German about those names!) was 
“Thev Landed Ovo" Here From Over 
There." 

Colonel Lindbergh again became the 
hero of popular songs in 1929 when, 
after flying to Mexico, he met Anne 
Morrow, daughter of Ambassador 
Dwight Morrow, and married her. I 
have a Silvertone record No. 1611 on 
which Dalhart sings a number called 
"Lone Eagle (Lindy to Mexico,)" 
which must have been made in 1928, 
because its reverse side is "That Old 
Wooden Rocker," by Dalhart and Car- 
son Robison. Since this team had 
"split" by 1929, the recording cannot 
be later than some time in 1928. 

Then, in the summer of 1929, there 
was a spate of recordings of “Plucky 
Lindfy's Lucky Day," an account of 
the flier's manna ge to Miss Morrow. 
Most of the records were by Dal- 
hart, but Irving Kaufman sang the 
Columbia. The song was written by 
Charles Abbot and Dale Wimbrow. 
(Wimbrow made some Columbia and 
Edison reecxrds) . Victor offered it 
two ways, on No. 40086, as a solo 
by Dalhart, recorded March 26, and 
a dance version by the High Hatters, 
made on March 9, with singhng by 
Leonard Stokes, Frank Luther and 
Randolph Weyant. 

Today, 44 years later, despite the 
tragedy of his small son being kid- 
naped and murdered, Charles Lind- 
bergh no doubt agrees that it was 
his “lucky day” when he married the 
ambassador's daughter. Theirs has 
seemed an ideal union, in which both 
husband and wife have won distinc- 
tion — he as a scientist and she as an 
author. And on bhis happy, if slightly 
sentiment note, we have come bo a 
good place to end our survey of 
aviation recordings made since Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright first flew 
at Kitty Hawk in mid-December, 1903. 

THE END 

P.S. I was preening myself on being 
through with bhis laborious effort 
when it occurred to me that I had 
better go through all my Dalhart 
country music records to see if there 
were any about airplanes that I had 
missed. I found three. One is Perfect 
12349, “The Last Flight,” which, on 
being played, proved to be the same 
thing as “The Lost French Flyers." 
Then there was Banner 6114, “Mil- 
red Doran's Last Flight," composed 
y Carson Robison and apparently 
recorded in 1927. I gather that Miss 
Doran and two male companions em- 
barked on a flight from San Fran- 
cisco to Japan, but their plane was 
lost at sea. 



HE PRAISED "THE LORE EAGLE." Irving 
Kaufman, shown here with his wife, who is 
a noted organist under her professional name 
of Belle Brooks, made one of the best rec- 
ords celebrating Charles A. Lindbergh's d 927 
flight to Paris. The Okeh disc was sung 
under the assumed name of Noel Taylor 
and combined "Lucky Lindy" and "Lindbergh, 
the Eagle of the U.S.A." When this article 
was written, Mr. and Mrs. Kaufman were 
living in Palm Desert, Calif. 

Finally, I found Romeo No. 893, 
of two songs dating from about the 
time of Lindbergh's marriage. Dal- 
hart sings “Charley Boy (We Love 
You)” and on the coupling “Harry 
Smith” (Irving Kaufman) addresses 
the hero's bride in “We Know You'll 
Take Good Care of Lindy (Little Girl 
of His Dreams.)" 

And I have also recall ed — in what I 
hope will be my wind-up recollection 
— a Capitol record of the early 1940's 
(No. 1031 on which Johnny Mercer 
sings “The Air-Minded Executive," 
coupled with “The Strip Polka.” 

OBITUARY 

MARJORIE HOWE DIXON 

Marjorie Howe Dixon, wife of Eric 
Dixon, well known writer on antiques, 
and co-owner of Blue Spruce Antiques, 
Kenosha, Wis., passed away recently. 

Mrs. Dixon was a graduate of the 
Chicago Academy of Art, and the 
Pratt Institute, New York. She op- 
erated her own commercial art busi- 
ness in Chicago at one time. She 
taught art in the Glen Ellyn, 111., 
schools for a number of years. 

She was a writer of comedy and 
biblical plays suitable for women's 
club audiences. 

In 1959 she and her husband moved 
from Illinois to Wisconsin, where they 
continued their long time shop, Blue 
Spruce Antiques. 

Mrs. Dixon took a deep interest in 
her husband's writing activities and 
accompanied him on many of his so- 
journs in writing about antiques and 
visiting the people who make the an- 
tiques fraternity. 
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Available from antiques 
dealers nation-wide 
2 FAMOUS PRODUCTS 
. . . leaders in the Held 
for over 15 years 

New SUPER-STRENGTH 
CEMENTtQUE 

Mends things 
stronger than new 
. . . glass, wood, 
leather, china, 
dolls, jewelry, etc. 

Mended joints are 
permanent. unaf- 
fected by age or 
Atmospheric condi- 
tions. No unsightly 
glue line. 

3000 pounds per sq. 
inch tested bond 
.strength. Nozzle tip permits direct 
application; usable to the last drop. 
Pure, white, creamy, always ready, 
no waste. 
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the WIPE-AWAY paint remover 
that dissolve* up to 8 coats of oil 
paint or varnish In a single applica- 
tion. No ssuidlng, no scraping, will not 
drip or run. NON-FLAMMABLE, NO 
FUMING. Safe in confined areas 
leaves no residue, no after-solvents 
needed. Ideal for walla, ceilings, wood- 
work, moldings, carved furniture. 
Removes old *butferm/Hr” points 
other removers wo n't touch, 

1 } 6 lb. package $2.25 postpaid 
($2.50 Pacific Coast States) 
SOLVENTIQUE orders, 

Add 50c postage and handling. 

ANTIQUE CORNER, Inc. 

Box 58-H, South Bend, Ind. 46624 
Please send postpaid: 

bottle(s) Cementique at $1 
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.can(s) Solventlque at $2.26 
(S2.50 Pacific Coast States) 


Name 
Street 
City .. 


; State Zip ) 
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■ Bnclosed is my remittance. S .... / 
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AL BERNARD 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


( NOTB . — This Al Bernard tribute is 
dedicated to a pair of my friends who 
are long-time Bernard admirers — Albert 
Via, Jr., and N.G. Terry , Jr., of South 
Boston, Va. — and a new friend, but 
an equally enthusiastic Bernard devotee, 
Miss Pamela Ochojski, a Monsey, N.Y., 
college girl.) 

I. “The Boy From Dixie” 

Since boyhood I have admired Al 
Bernard, brilliant comedian and song- 
writer, who in the last decade of his 
life became my valued friend. I am 
certain he deserves high rank among 
the greatest “popular” recording ar- 
tists in a 20-year period beginning 
just after the end of World War I. 
And I am glad that, following- a 
quarter of a century of postponed 
good intentions, I have at last buckled 
down to the pleasant task of bringing 
his personality and achievements be- 
fore HOBBIES readers. 

Harking back some 15 years, all 
the “Favorite Pioneer Recording Ar- 
tists' 1 space in Volume 64 of HOB- 
BIES (March through August, 1959) 
was devoted to the life stories of 
two of the greatest recording and 
radio comedians — “The Happiness 
Boys,” Billy Jones and Ernest Hare. 
In the series I mentioned that Ernie 
Hare had begun record-making as a 
partner of A l Bernard in blackface 
comedy sketches, but said I would 
refrain at that time from a detailed 
account of the Bernard -Hare asso- 
ciation because I planned to prepare 
an equally comprehensive survey of 
Bernard’s career. In April, 1959, I 
wrote : 

“I could devote a great deal of space 
to relating in detail the professional 
association ot Bernard and Hare. How- 
ever, since Bernard, as the author and 
composer, was the ‘Lop man' of the 
Bernard -Hare duo, I shall withhold that 
information for a later series which will 
give that brilliant comedian's life story.” 

I had not read the Jones and Hare 
survey since the days when it ap- 
peared in HOBBIES, but when I 
turned back to see what I had written, 
I was glad to find that I had treated 
Hare and Bernard’s working agree- 
ment with restraint, because it left 
more good material for the present 
undertaking. Particularly am I glad 
that I did not include descriptions of 
the many duets the pair recorded for 
Edison (their best work was done 
on the Diamond Discs) and for other 
companies. Such information will be 
useful now. 

When I was telling my HOBBIES 



THE YOUNG AL BERNARD. Al Bernard 
as he appeared at the beginning of his 
recording career in 1919. 

— Photo from Quentin Riggs 

friends everything I knew about Jones 
and Hare I thought I would soon 
follow with Bernard, but I am only 
now essaying that long-contemplated 
task, on Monday, October 29, 1973. 
Harry Truman was President when 
I wrote concerning Billy and Ernie, 
but he gave way to Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and is now dead. Eisenhower, 
also dead, has been succeeded by 
John F. Kennedy and Lyndon Baines 
Johnson, who likewise have died, and 
the officiating President, Richard 
Nixon, is up to his neck in trouble. 
A lot can happen in 15 years. 

There are a number of reasons 
why I have been so long about under- 
taking the life story of Al Bernard. 
As I have previously said, I have 
dreaded the physical an'd mental la- 
bor of searching through my over- 
flowing reference files and beginning 
to shape an article dealing with Ber- 
nard that bids fair to occupy three 
or more installments. 

Another drawback is that many 
of the comedian's records were in 
“blackface” dialect, and gave exag- 
gerated impersonations of the less 
cultured and educated types of blacks 
— a kind more common 40 or 50 years 
ago than today. 

Al Bernard, despite his Louisiana 
birth and his calling himself “The Boy 
From Dixie,” was no bigoted, narrow- 
minded racist. The last time I talked 
with him, in 1949, he asked me not 
to play on my radio programs any 
of his records that latter-day black 


men and women might find offensive. 

“In the old days,” Al said, “we 
didn't mean any harm by ‘taking off' 
the lower-class Negroes and using 
such words in records as 'nigger,' 
‘coon’ and ‘shine/ because that was 
what they called each other. But to- 
day it's different. Black people are 
better educated and things that used 
to be all right aren’t right any more. 
Forty years ago the blacks laughed 
as much at my ‘coon songs’ and comic 
sketches as the whites. Today, though, 
I don’t want to hurt their feelings, so 
please be careful which old records 
of mine you play.” 

I told Al that I made a point of 
not playing anything offensive bo any 
group, but said that when I was grow- 
ing up his records were popular 
among my black friends and that I 
particularly remembered going to the 
home of a Negro boy who was one 
of my best friends and finding him 
and his family convulsed over a re- 
corded rendition of “The Nigger 
Blues.” The come'dian, who was to 
be dead within another six months, 
smiled, but suggested that I restrict 
myself mostly to his later Brunswick 
discs, which were largely devoid of 
any offensive terms. “My Edisons,” 
he said, “were my only acoustic rec- 
ords that were really good. Edison 
caught my voice perfectly, but the 
-other companies did only a so-so job. 
My best electricals were the Bruns- 
wicks, and they're the ones I’d rather 
you’d use.” My own opinion was that 
his electrical Columbias and Okehs 
were as good as the Bruns wicks, if 
not a little better, but I promised to 
observe caution whenever I played 
his records. 

(Incidentally, although I am a na- 
tive Virginian, I have never used 
such words as “nigger” or “coon” 
except in speaking of the old-time 
“coon songs.” When I was a small 
boy my mother told me that if she 
ever heard me refer to a Negro as 
a “nigger,” in or out of a black 
person’s hearing, she would “whip 
you till you can’t stand up,” and I 
never have. Words like “niggex'” in- 
dicate contempt that I don’t feel. But, 
as Al said, I have frequently heard 
quarreling, or joking Negroes ad- 
dress each other as “nigger” or, less 
frequently, “coon.” I well remember 
hearing an indignant Negro boy 
shouting* to a group of blacks who 
were using bad language: “All you 
niggers up on this street is jes’ 
heathens!”) 

Al Bernard, who in later life gave 
up being known as “The Boy From 
Dixie” and was called “The Gentleman 
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Prom the South/' was just that — a 
Southern gentleman who strived only 
to entertain his hearers, white and 
black, and was guiltless of feeliings 
of malice or spite toward any popula- 
tion segment. And that may well 
bring us to some facts concerning 
the man himself. 

II. Al Bernard, the Man 

If Al Bernard were still alive he 
would be an aged man of 85, but he 
was a young fellow barely turned 
-30 when he made his first record, 
shortly after World War I came to 
a merciful close. Perhaps the best 
way of telling something about the 
personality of the debonair, irrep- 
ressible comedian is to quote things 
published about him in the early days 
of his recording career. But first, 
let’s turn to the end of his life, and 
see what a newspaper said about him 
when he died at the comparatively 
young age of 60. I am about to quote 
a death notice that appeared in the 
March 7, 1949, “New York Times”: 

“Al Bernard, radio singer and song 
writer known as ‘the boy From Dixie,' 
-died yesterday in St. Clare’s Hospital at 
the age of 61. His home was at 305 West 
Forty-fifLh Street. 

“Mr. Bernard recorded 4,000 songs. He 
was one of the first to make a record 
in the United States, for which he re- 
ceived an autographed picture of Thomas 
Edison. 

“The singer wrote 125 songs, including 
‘Bet Me Be the First to Kiss You Good 
Morning.' He and Russell Robinson wrote 
‘When Spring Comes Peeping Through' 
and 'Blue -eyed Sally.' 

“Mr. Bernard was a member of the 
American Society of Composers, Authors 
and Publishers. Surviving are his widow, 
Gertrude Bernard and two daughters. 
Mrs. Richard Douglas and Mrs. Charles 
Blanchard.” 

“Tlie New York Times” boasts that 
it publishes “all the news that’s fit 
to print.” It preens itself on its high 
standards of accuracy, but this obit- 
uary leaves much to be desired. 

To begin, Al was 60, not 61, when 
he died. I seriously doubt that he 
made 4,000 records, though this pos- 
sibly may be true. My doubt was 
s om e wh at s h a ke n when I went 
through my own Bernard collection 
and found records he made under his 
o wn name and various disguises on 
35 labels, and I may have missed 
a few. They included Actuelle, Aeo- 
lian-Vocalion, Arto, Banner, Bruns- 
wick, Cameo, Columbia, Celebrity, 
Diva, Domino, Edison Blue Amberol 
cylinder, Edison Diamond Disc, Em- 
erson, Gennett, Globe, Grey Gull, Har- 
mony, Hy-Tone, Lincoln, Lyric, Mad- 
ison, Melotone, Okeh, Paramount, 
Pathe (sapphire), Perfect, Radiex, 
Regal, Romeo, Silvertone, Triangle, 
Victor, Velvetone, and Vocalion. 

This does not mean that he was 
singing for 35 different companies. 
Actuelle, Pathe and Perfect records, 
for instance, were all made by Pathe 
Freres. Emerson made Regal and 
probably Arto, and Diva, Harmony 
and Velvetone were from Columbia 
presses. Some of the other “off- 
brands” were disguises for Cameo, 
Gennett and Grey Gull. But, regard- 
less of label trickery, it is apparent 
that Al Bernard did a lot of record- 
ing, so perhaps after all his total 
reached 4,000. 


The statement that Bernard was 
“one of the first” to make a record 
is ridiculous. Recording had been done 
for 41 years before he first appeared 
— on tinfoil, wax cylinders, magnet- 
ized wire, discs, and indestructible 
cylinders. Thousands of persons had 
preceded him to phonograph studios. 
And while he may have received an 
autographed photo of Thomas A. Edi- 
son, who was no enthusiastic admirer 
of Bernard’s singing, that was not, as 
the article seems to imply, the only 
payment he received for his first 
Edison recordings. Too, “Russell Rob- 
inson’s'’ real name was J. Russel 
Robinson. 

The “Times’” obituary may be 
supplemented by the following entry 
from “The ASCAP Biographical Dic- 
tionary of 1952”: 

“BERNARD, AL, composer, author, 
minstrel, radio and recording artist, actor 
in vaudeville musical comedy, television 
and motion pictures, born New Orleans, 
La., Nov. 23, 1SSS. Died New York. N.Y., 
March 9, 1949. Organized own troupe of 
amateur minstrels as schoolboy; profes- 
sional entertainer at 18. Radio artist 
continuously from 1923. Author of books 
of minstrel songs, comic songs and spir- 
ituals. Songs: ‘Le-t Me Be the First to 
Kiss Yon Good Morning,’ 'Shake, Hattie 
and Roll.’ ‘Read 'em and Weep,’ ‘Blue- 
eyed Sally,' ‘Sugar,’ ‘Birmingham Papa,’ 
‘Twenty- five Years From Now,’ ‘I Got 
Horses and Got Numbers On My Mind,’ 
Pick That Bass.' ” 

My information concerning some 
phases of Bernard career (is not so 
comprehensive as I would like it to 
be. I know nothing about his appear- 
ances in moving pictures. He and 
J. Russel Robinson, I believe, ap- 
peared together in vaudeville, and 
possibly at one time or another Al 
came on as a 'single’. Billy Murray 
told me lie believed that Bernard had 
never been a member of any minstrel 
troupe, but this may have been wrong. 
The ASCAP list of Bernard’s songs 
is far from indicating the scope and 
quality of his work, and one of those 
mentioned, “I Got Horses,’’ must have 
been completely unsuccessful, for I 
have never seen it mentioned else- 
where and don’t think it was recorded. 
“Pick That Bass” is a novelty among 
Bernard’s compositions, for it seems 
to have no words and may have been 
intended as a guitar solo. I have a 
record of it by the Hoosier Hot Shots. 
Since Al could not read or write 
music, it is surprising to find him 
producing a rather elaborate and 
tricky instrumental number. 

For the past 45 minutes I have 
been going ci’azy, trying to find the 
copy of Al Bernard's death certificate, 
which I ordered from the New York 
City Department of Health. It must 
be here somewhere, for I had it in 
my hands only two or three days ago, 
but now, although I have before me 
the envelope in which it was mailed 
I can’t find the certificate itself. It 
should turn up, however, and I’ll post- 
pone mention of its contents until 
I begin to discuss the large “family” 
of Bernard’s who made records. 

Ill, Published References 

Meanwhile, I obtained years ago, 
from some source I do not now recall, 
a ragged, torn page of “Stage World” 


for October 20, 1920, with a discus- 
sion of the work of Al Bernard, who 
had been making records about a year 
and a half. Since almost no HOBBIES 
reader is likely to have seen this 
article by Mark Vance, it is worth 
reprinting here. It appeared in a de- 
partment called “In the Song Shops/' 
with the sub-title, “Al Bernard’s Fame 
Growing”: 

"At Bernard is a worthwhile chap. And 
you can suck a pin right here that you 
will hear u lot about young Bernard 
before the year is out for he has forged 
to the front in regular Man O' War 
fashion. We use the name of Man O' War 
advisedly for Lhe simple reason that he 
is the fastest horse of the times and 
a great money maker. Not only do we 
believe that the present popularitv of 
Bernard will shoot to amazing bounds 
but we do know he will become a mighty 
big money maker as he continues his 
making of records for the different ‘mech 
anicals’ and keeps up his song writing 
hits. 

“Bernard hails from the City of New 
Orleans, where he obtained his start in 
Lhe amusement business. He had a nat- 
ural inclination to imitate Lhe dialect 
of the buck Negro and having a voice 
of high range and quality seemed to find 
it natural to sing his way through life. 
Eventually he joined a minstrel show 
and learned the ways of the actor man 
Then he landed on all fours in gay New 
Mork, now the city of ‘buys’ and ‘drys\ 
and modestly awaited his turn at oppor- 
tunity’s door. Then the song hit came: 
You remember ‘Sugar,’ which made such 
a furore less than two years ago. Bernard 
wrote it. There were many others, but 
one of his latest is ‘Read ’em and Weep.” 
Then there is 'See Old Man Moon Smile.’ 
And last, but not least, another brand 
new one called ‘Midnight Moon.' And he 
has others up his sleeve. But that isn’t 
all. 

“Bernard and Ernest Hare have made 
a series of ‘double records’ for the ‘mech- 
anicals’. and we heard them sing ‘Read 
'Km and Weep, 1 and then realized that 
m Al Bernard, New York had a real 
i reasure, a music-writing genius, one 
who tinders lands his lyrical properties, 
and (hat Bernard has a bright and glor- 
ious future. Whether it be Emerson, 
Okeh, Federal, Victor or what not. the 
answer is the same. The Bernard -Hare 
records arc worth two dollars of any 
man's spending money. One of the first 
‘mechanicals' that established Bernard as 
ouL of the ordinary was ‘St. Louis Blues’ 
and ‘Beale Street,' which he sang some 
time ago and which had such a phenom- 
enal sale that ‘remakes’ are now in 
order. Keep your musical and popularity 
eyes upon Bernard. He is going to make 
you sit up and listen." 

Certainly this is unstinted, even 
fulsome, praise, but like the “New 
York Times” obituary, it is not a 
model of accuracy. The statement that 
Bernard joined a minstrel show may 
be true, despite Billy Murray’s con- 
traray impression, or perhaps it refers 
to the troupe Al is alleged to have 
org-anzied as a teen-ager. “Sugar” 
came out only a year or a little more 
befoi’e this article appeared and was 
not even a hit, much less creating 
a “furore.” “Midnight Moon” appar- 
ently died without shining on the pop- 
ular song loving public, for I have 
never heard of a record of it. 

Vance gives the impression that 
Bernai'd and Ernie Hare recorded 
'duets of “Read 'Em and Weep,” but 
all the records of this amusing song 
that I have seen listed were by Ber- 
nard alon.e He mentions Federal as 
one of the companies for which the 
tenor-comedian recorded, but omits 
Edison for which he was doing his 

(Continued on page 120) 
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and that you might even be inter- 
ested in buying some. If you have 
any interest in them, I would be 
happy to show them to you at any 
mutually convenient time. I would 
be most grateful for any assistance 
you might give.” 

He signed himself, "Caspar Wistar 
■Davis'', and enclosed a list. When we 
saw the name, we wondered — could 
he possibly be a descendant of Cas- 
par Wistar, the Colonial maker of 
the famous South Jersey glass? 

Sure enough, he is one of the few 
living descendants to bear the illus- 
trious name. Because of this, he had 
inherited the collection of buttons 
from a great-aunt, who had long 
cherished it. Most of the collection 
had been handed down through the 
family from Revolutionary days. 

Were we interested? It is not often 
that one is offered six such rarities, 
even if two of them are listed as 
"alike”. We replied at once, giving- 
dire c tion s how to reach our home, 
and suggested that he come Saturday, 
the 13th. Instead, he telephoned that 
he would arrive Sunday. He lived on 
one of the three Puget Sound Islands 
we see from our west windows, from 
which we can watch the ferries ply- 
ing back and forth from Seattle. 

Sunday came: he arrived, bringing 
the buttons in a paper bag. They 
were mounted on three very old cards, 
with the ones attributed to Caspar 
Wistar identified in fading ink. Only 
a few of the others we had not seen 
before. The two "Inaugurals” listed 
as being alike we x'ecognized as being- 
different dies. We knew at once we 
would buy them all if we had to, but 
we felt it would not be right for him 
to let the buttons, hand-made by 
Caspar Wistar, leave the family. We 
asked his price and agree to meet it, 
but made a counter offer to buy all 
those not made by Caspar Wistar. 
He considered it but wanted to talk 
it over with his wife. 

He left, taking the buttons with 
him. We wondered if we had been 
too enthusiastic about Button Collect- 
i n g — som e th in g with which he was 
not familiar. 

However, on Monday, he telephoned 
to say that he had decided to keep 
the Caspar W-i stars, and to accept 
our bid for the others. He said he 
would bring the buttons next day. He 
brought them, and we gave him our 
check. 

"George Washington Inaugurals” 
are not Campaign buttons, as collec- 
tors of Political buttons sometimes 
insist. Campaign buttons are issued 
when more than one candidate is in 
contention. George Washington was 
the candidate of all the people— he 
had no opposition. These many differ- 
ent buttons were issued to commemo- 
rate his inauguration as President 
of the United States. 

We could have wept when we saw 
the verdigris imbedded in the "Linked 
States”. However, \ve were able to 
remove it, and a final polish with 


jeweler's rouge restored the luster. 
Tire cards had been lying in Mr. 
Davis' attic, unwrapped, for the last 
three years; the heat of summer and 
the damp of winter had caused the 
mold, which we spent ,a whole morn- 
ing removing. But tire buttons did 
polish beautifully. Two are copper 
and the others brass. It is seldom 
that one of these "Memorable Era” 
buttons (No. 6) is found in mint 
condition. But regardless of condition, 
all the buttons add greatly to any 
Presidential collection.* 

* Idem i final ion of Lhe separate buttons 
is given below the illustration. The num- 
bers given in parenthesis are those at- 
tached to the different design by A. H. 
Albert (“The Record”), David F. John- 
son (“American Historical Buttons”) and 
.T. Harold Cobb (“George Washington 
Inaugurals and Medalels”). 

\ T o. 1 — “GW” in oval. (Albert No. lib. 
Cobb No. 5c.) 

Xo. 2— “Linked Slates” border. (Alberi. 
No. la. Johnson No. S71. Cobb No. 9.) 

No. 3— “Linked States” border. Same de- 
sign as No. 2. but button was struck 
on a larger planchet. (Albert No. 4 A. 
Johnson No. S71. Cobb No. 9.) 

No. 4— “GW” in plain script, with “Long 
Live the President” border. (Albert 
No. 10A.) 

No. 5 — “GW” in dotted script, with “Long 
Uve the President” border. (Alberi 
No, 9 A. Johnson No 974. Cobb No. 10.) 

No, G — Eagle with date and legend: 
’March the Fourth 17S9 — Memorable 
lira.” (Albert No. 1A. Johnson No. 892. 
Cobb No, 4.) 
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BLACKFACE DUO. A cartoonist with the 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch drew this 
picture, showing how he imagined Billy 
Jones and Ernest Hare would have sung a 
"mammy song," to illustrate an article about 
Hare by Jim Walsh. Actually, it would be 
more appropriate to consider it a sketch 
of Al Bernard and Hare, for Jones and 
Hare almost never did Negro comedy im- 
personations, while Bernard and Hare made 
no other type of record. 



most important work. I didn't find in 
my collection any Federal records by 
Bernard, but Siivertones of that per- 
iod were generally made from Federal 
masters, and my Silvertone of "Can't 
You Heah Me Callin', Caroline?” (a 
fine rendition, but not so good as 
Vernon Dalhart's Edison) has an F. 
beside the serial number, and I take 
the F. to stand for Federal. “Read 
'em And Weep,” by the way, was 
introduced in “Come Seven,” a musi- 
cal comedy featuring the Negro char- 
acters about whom Octavus Roy Co- 
hen was then writing in the "Satur- 
day Evening Post/' and Bernard, 
corked up, took the part of the hero, 
Florian Slappey. 

The mention of “The Beale Street 
Blues” and "The St. Louis Blues” is 
puzzling. It gives the impression that 
they were coupled on the same record. 
If this is a reference to Bernard’s 
Edison records, it is an error, 
for W. C. Handy's "Beale Street 
Blues” was combined on Edison with 
"Jazz Baby/’ by Rachel Grant (Gladys 
Rice) and “St. Louis Blues” had Ber- 
nard and Hare singing Bernard's 
funny blackface composition “Henry 
Jones, Your Honeymoon Is Over,” for 
its companion. I don't understand the 

Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) 
reference to “remakes” being in order. 
I have copies of these “blues” rec- 
ords made in the micl-1920's and both 
are from B. masters. If the original 
versions had been done over, the re- 
makes would have been from masters 
F. G., or H. 

It is amusing that in his classic 
humorous novel, “Leave It to Psmith,” 
P. G. Wodehouse described Miss 
Peavey, an American poetess, who 
would also steal anything that wasn’t 
nailed down, strolling along an Eng- 
lish country road and singing “that 
curious composition known as 'The 
Beale Street Blues.’ ” And I have 
long wondered why Bernard, in the 
Edison record of the “St. Louis 
Blues,” exclaims: “So, Memphis Blues, 
be on your way!” Why didn't he say, 
“So, St. Louis Blues, be on your way!” 
instead!? 

IV. The Bernard Death Certificate 

I stopped at the end of section 
three because of nervous exhaustion, 
the conseqeunce of my unavailing 
effort to find the certificate of A1 
Bernard’s death. A few hours later 
I spied it lying beneath the chair in 
which I had been sitting. Evidently it 
had slipped unnoticed out of my grasp 
while I was leafing through a stack 
of reference items. Now that I 
have the elusive thing, I have decided 
to refer to it before it disappears 
again rather than wait for my prom- 
ised discussion of the Bernard “fam- 
ily”. 

Tlie certificate shows that Ber- 
nard’s first name was Alfred, even 
though he was always called Al. His 
middle name began with A., but it is 
not revealed what the name was. His 
associate, J. Russel Robinson, prob- 
ably didn’t know Bernard’s first name, 
for in one of their records he calls 
him “Albert”. 

According to the certificate, Ber- 
nard was born November 23, 1887, 
rather than in 1888, as the ASCAP 
Biographical Dictionary said. If this 
is correct, and it should be, since the 
information came from Mrs. Bernard, 
he really was 61 (as the “New York 
Times” said) rather than 60 at the 
time of lus death, and began making- 
records when he was 31, instead of 
30, as I wrote earlier. Which reminds 
me, I meant to point out, but it 
slipped my mind, that the death Id ate, 
March 9, in the Biographical diction- 
ary, is wrong. March 6 is correct. 

The certificate says Al had lived 
in New York for 25 years, but since 
he was recording there in 1919 this 
figure should have been 30, or more. 
His occupation is given as “radio 
artist” and his birthplace as New 
Orleans. He was never in the armed 
services, no doubt being excused in 
the first World War on the ground 
that he was a public entertainer whose 
services were necessary to the na- 
tional morale. 

The comedian’s father also was 
Alfred Bernard and his mother’s 
maiden name was Katherine Tuett. 
He died in St. Clare’s Hospital, Man- 


hattan, at 11 a.m., of natural causes, 
not described. When I met him Sep- 
tember, 1948, he was suffering ter- 
ribly from phlebitis, and some of his 
letters, to be quoted in a succeeding 
installment, may give a clearer idea 
of his last illness. 

Al Bernard was buried March 9, 
1949, in the Gate of Heaven Cemetery 
at ML Pleasant, N.Y. The funeral 
directors were Stafford & McGlynn, 
of 307 West 51 st St., New York. 
And that is the extent of the certi- 
ficate’s information, except — which 
we already know — that he was mar- 
ried and his wife’s name was Ger- 
trude. 

V. “Along Broadway” Article 

For several years Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc., published a “fan magazine” 
for buyers of what the Library of 
Congress has called “the incompar- 
able Edison Diamond Discs”, which 
almost every critic now admits were 
the supreme masterpieces of acoustic 
recording. Under the heading of 
“Tales of Tin Pan Alley,” the period- 
ical presented an interesting article, 
in its December, 1919, Issue, con- 
cerning Al Bernard and his recording 
partner, Ernest Hare: 

“Ernest Hare asked A I Bernard for an 
egg and that grave ’the Boy From Dixie’ 
the idea for his big- success, ‘I Want 
to Hold You in My Arms.' 

“When a song is recorded at the Edi- 
son recording studios no vast audience 
greets, applauds and inspires the singer. 
No elaborate setting nor elaborate cos- 
tuming helps to 'put the number across.’ 
Instead, the arList faces a great, yawning, 
somber throated horn, projecting from 
the wall. Standing on a pedestal, by the 
artists, is the music director. Back of 
the artist is the orchestra, one of the best 
in America. Only those who lake part 
in the recording work are allowed in the 
big, bare room, high up on the top floor 
of a New York office building. So acute 
is the hearing of the horn that a faint 
shuffling of feet, even a whisper, would 
be recorded and thus spoil the Recreation. 

" ‘Heady,' whispers the music director. 
Everyone expectantly watches a little red 
globed lamp above the horn. ‘Hush,’ 
whispers the director as he raises his 
baton: the little red globe suddenly 
lights up, twinkles for a moment and 
dies. The baton descends, the artist sings 
and in a few minutes the great horn 
has swallowed and digested the last note. 
Again the light twinkles, announcing that 
the recording process is finished. The 
orchestra, the artist, all cough — that 
seems the proper thing to do. The tense- 
ness of the performance is past. 

"Onlv two artists have ever committed 
the serious offense of interrupting a re- 
cording. Ernest Hare, famous for his 
delineations at the Winter Garden, New 
York, and Al Bernard, ’The Boy From 
Dixie,’ were tho offenders. 

“Do you remember their smile-provok- 
ing Recreation, ‘I Want to Hold You 
in My Arms,’ on the September list? 
They recently made one even more hu- 
morous, ‘See Old Man Moon Smile,’ which 
will appear in January. The humor in 
‘See Old Man Moon Smile' so appealed 
fo the members of the orchestra that 
they stopped playing and laughed during 
the recording. (We shall see later what 
made them laugh. — J.W.) 

"These two hundred per cent comedians 
write their own comedy skits, and Al 
Bernard composes his own songs. He 
sings but cannot play any instrument 
or write music. Concerning his songs, 
Bernard says: 

“ ‘I never 'work' at song composition, 
but wait until the idea comes to me. 
Usually I think of a title first, then 
build the words and music of the song. 
I have composed words and music within 
fifteen minutes, and usually the com- 
position of a song does not take me 


more than half an hour. 

" ‘Ernest Hare and myself live in Henri 
Court, New York City. My apartment is 
just above his. We had written the lines 
for the Recreation, ‘I Want to Hold You 
in My Arms,' but had vainly hunted 
New York for the proper song to use. 
Also, then, we had no name for it. 

“ 'One night Ernest shouted up: ‘Say 
Al, have you an egg I may borrow?' I 
said. ‘I’ve got it.' ’AH right, drop it 
down,’ answered Ernie. ‘Not the egg, but 
the song idea. Come on up!’ 

“ ‘Honestly, the idea came to me while 
I was standing at the dumb waiter. I 
pictured Ernest as a colored soldier see- 
ing his honey up in the window for the 
first Lime since he had gone away. I just 
pictured what that chocolate colored baby 
would say to him and that was ‘I Want 
to Hold You in My Anns.' ’’ 

Regardless of this “inspiration”, 
however, The Boy From Dixie didn’t 
write both the words and music of 
“I Want to Hol’d You in My Arms” 
within that seemingly incredible 30- 
minute time limit. Possibly he turned 
out the words that fast, but for the 
music he relied on his friend, the 
already mentioned J. Russel Robin- 
son. 

A somewhat similar article about 
Bernard and Hare appeared in the 
“Edison Amberola Monthly” for April, 
1921. In part, it repeats what has 
just been quoted from “Along Broad- 
way’’, but, with repetition omitted, 
here is the remainder: 

“Al Bernard and Ernest Hare are al- 
most too well known to our readers for 
us to be able to tell them anything new 
about these laugh artists. Their records 
speak for themselves. 

“Both Hare and Bernard hail from 
the Sunny South. Hare was born in 
Norfolk, Va. and as a boy distinguished 
himself for high soprano voice. Who 
would ever think it now, when they 
listen to his profound bass? The show 
business called him early, and his first 
theatrical adventures were in a summer 
musical stock company. From that time 
he worked steadily up the ladder until 
he became one of the principals of the 
Winter Garden Show in New York. 

“Al Bernard is known as ‘The Boy 
From Dixie.' He sings the ‘blues’ type 
of song so well that people think he in- 
vented it. Also, he writes the words and 
music of songs. 

“Beginning with April 4th, Al Bernard 
is to have a ‘Music Week' in his honor 
in New Orleans. During that time every 
orchestra in the city will play some of 
his best known numbers, among them 
being ‘Read ’Em and Weep.' ..." 

A little more than a year earlier, 
the same publication, intended for 
dealers in Blue Amberol cylinders and 
Edison Amberolas, had reproduced on 
the back cover of the January-Feb- 
mary, 1920, issue, a photo of Bernard 
and Hare, apparently slipping or 
skating* on ice. Bernard, somewhat 
the taller, is wearing a derby hat 
and looking morose. Hare, sporting 
a felt hat, is smiling broaklly. Both 
have on overcoats and both clench 
cigars in their mouths. The caption 
says: 

“The World's great fun makers whose 
original style of conversational singing 
in Negro dinlect is a sensation in the 
field of music. If you haven't heard them 
sing 'I Want to Hold You in My Arms,’ 
‘See Old Man Moon Smile,' ‘You’re My 
Gal’ and ‘Henry Jones, Y'our Honeymoon 
is Over,’ you have missed one of the 
funniest experiences of your life. The 
Edison Amberola dealer will play them 
for you." 

(To be continued) 
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By JIM WALSH 


(NOTE. — This Al Bernard tribute is 
dedicated to a pair of my friends who 
are long-time Bernard admirers — Albert 
Via, Jr., and N.G. Terry , Jr., of South 
Boston, Va. — and a new friend, but 
an equally enthusiastic Bernard devotee. 
Miss Pamela Ochojski, a Monsey, N.V., 
college girl.) 

(PART I CONTINUED) 

New Orleans is famed the world 
over as the cradle of ragtime and 
jazz, so it was appropriate that A1 
Bernard's home city should present 
a week-long celebration honoring its 
native son, especially since his fortd 
was impersonating the old-fashioned 
type of Negroes who brought those 
characteristically American types of 
music into prominence. The Bernard 
music week was again mentioned in 
the E’dison record supplement for 
April, 1926, when Al's lively disc of 
"Hot Coffee," with a "hot" accom- 
paniment, was announced: 

"A1 Bernard, the popular songster and 
composer, is known as 'The Boy From 
Dixie.’ He hails from New Orleans, where 
they are so proud of Al that they con- 
ducted an entire music week in his honor 
several years ago. But Al’s popularity 
isn’t confined to his home town, No, Sir! 
Al is a whale of a success everywhere, 
and his popularity has been enhanced 
greatly by his radio broadcasting as one 
of the ‘Record Boys,’ a jolly group of 
entertainers, organized by Al. Try ‘Hot 
Coffee’ for your musical diet this eve- 
ning,” 

The Record Boys, who will be dis- 
cussed later in this series, were Ber- 
nard ; Frank Kamplain, a yodel er 
with whom Al began making duet 
records in 1920, and Sam H. Stept, 
composer and pianist. Bernard’s pho- 
tograph was reproduced on the front 
cover of the supplement. 

Speaking of the comedian's asso- 
ciation with Kamplain, my collection 
includes duets by Bernard with him, 
Billy Beard, Vernon Dal hart, Frank 
Ferara (playing a guitar or ukulele 
accompaniment, but not singing) ; 
Wilfred Glenn (called for the occa- 
sion "Charles Aubrey"; (Al remarked 
to me that Glenn was “awfully slow 
learning to do blackface dialect") ; 
Ernest Hare, and J. Russel Robinson. 
Bernard also sang in a few Columbia 
records by the Lasses White Min- 
strels. It has only recently occurred 
to me that never in his career, so far 
as I can recall, did he record with 
a woman as a duet partner. 

VI. Brunswick and Gennett Publicity 
Despite his great popularity, Al 
Bernard was never the subject of 
many write-ups in the record com- 



THEY MADE THE EDISON ORCHESTRA 
BREAK DOWN AND LAUGH. Al Bernard 
and his blackface comedy partner, Ernest 
Hare, in 1920. 

panies' yearly catalogs. He recorded 
so little for Victor that he was given 
no special attention; Columbia also 
listed his records under his name and 
let it go at tli at, and Edison, whose 
biographical notes were usually re- 
stricted to artists recording "serious" 
music, also told record buyers nothing 
about him in the annual catalogs. 
He was frequently praised, however, 
in the monthly supplements. 

About the only exceptions to the 
"no biography" rule were Brunswick 
and Gennett. In the 1922 issue the 
Brunswick catalog published a pic- 
ture of Bernard, with this comment: 

“Al Bernard ought Lo be happy for he 
gives loads of laughs Lo thousands. Ber- 
nard is a singing-comedian or a comedian 
singer (according Lo the song you hear 
and see him in) of the first water. Of 
course, he is a wonderful artist, but he’s 
human and funny and fine on or off [ the 
stage. He’s always got a new song or 
scene in his head which means enter- 
tainment to Bernard fans everywhere. In 
R i p Van \V inkle's w ords w e par t w i th 
A I Bernard — ‘‘May he live long and 
prosper’ ” 

There was no Brunswick descriptive 
comment about Bernard in 1923 and 
1924, but in 1925, under the heading 
of “Dixie Stars," appeared a photo 
of the comedian an'd J. Russel Robin- 
son, his associate in song wi-iting, 
a skilled pianist and the possessor 
of a ponderous deep voice somewhat 
similar to Ernest Hare's. The catalog 
said: 

‘‘Our old friends, Al Bernard and Russel 



CORKED UP. Al Bernard's first- recording 
partner, Ernest Hare, in blackface make-up. 
Bernard and Hare always used burned cork 
on their faces, to "get the right atmos- 
phere," before making a comedy record. 

Robinson (sic). The Dixie Stars, are 
louring ihe entire country and broad- 
casting by radio in most of the larger 
cities. 

“Their songs are individual, cleverly 
arranged, and most are of their own 
composition. 

“You will thoroughly enjoy Brunswick 
Records by the Dixie Stars, and then, 
too. you’ll find some highly entertaining 
tenor solos in (his catalog by Al Ber- 
nard.” 

Nothing Brunswick said, you will 
observe, really told anything about 
Al Bernard, the man. 

The 1923 Gennett commentary, il- 
lustrated by a rather poor cut of 
Bernard, was no more explicit: 

“Al Bernard is bel ter known as ‘The 
Boy From Dixie,’ and certainly needs no 
further introduction. He is known 
throughout the country as the originator 
of the ‘Blues' records and is also a song 
writer of note. He has written many 
successes among which is ‘Read ’Em and 
Weep’ which has been recorded on 
Gennett Record 9077.” 

That Gennett catalogue offers only 
three double-faced Bernard records: 
4544, coupling "Everybody Wants a 
Key to My Cellar” and "Bluin' the 
Blues"; 9077, combining "The Broad- 
way Blues” and "Read 'Em and 
Weep*'; and 4651, teaming two Ber- 
nai'd-Hare duets, “Change Your 
Name, Melinda Lee" and “See 01’d 
Man Moon Smile.” 

It was not strictly true, as the 
Gennett catalog asserts, that Bernard 
originated "blues” vocal records. The 
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first such record about the “blues” 
appears to have been “The Memphis 
Blues,” sung by Morton Harvey and 
issued hy Victor in January, 1915. 
Columbia made the same song by 
Arthur Collins and Byron G. Harlan 
some time later. The Columbia ver- 
sion is good, but the Victor is a 
fiasco because Harvey had one of 
the strongest Mid-Western accents I 
have ever heard an'd his heavy voice 
was totally unsuited to that type of 
song. 

VII. Weird “American Weekly” Story 

One more bit of publicity about 
A I Bernard remains to be quoted, 
before attention as paid next month 
to the large number of persons with 
the family name of Bernard who have 
made discs and cylinders. Then we 
can proceed to a detailed 'discussion 
of the recording career of the most 
important Bernard. 

On hand for the amused considera- 
tion of Bernard admirers is a wild 
and incredible “story” published in 
the “American Weekly”, a magazine 
supplement that was a part of the 
Hears t Sunday newspapers. In the 
piece I am about to copy, it turned 
its attention to A1 Bernard and made 
the absurd statement that in order 
to become well known and establish 
himself as an entertainer he sang 
seven years on radio without pay. 

This article saw print tin 1929 or 
1930, and was illustrated with the 
same photo of Bernard as a young 
man that accompanies the present 
installment of the comedian's life 
story. When it appeared A1 had been 
for 10 years one of the most popular 
recording arbists and had been estab- 
lished in radio almost that long. Any- 
body who believes that he had sung 
all that time on radio without re- 
muneration, either as a soloist or as 
the leader of the Record Boys, must 
be naive. 

My copy of the article is torn, and 
some of the heading is gone. The part 
that remains says, “Worked 7 Years,” 
and the remainder must have been 
“Without Being Paid,” or something 
similar. Anyway, here is the article 
for what it is worth: 

"The millions of 'listeners in’ who hear 
Lhe singring of A1 Bernard, of New York, 
in today’s ambitious radio programs prob- 
ably picture this performer before the 
microphone as another of the fortunate 
artists who went in for entertaining over 
the ether because it is easy, pleasant 
work that commands big pay. It is true 
that Mr. Bernard is fairly paid, but it 
was a long, hard battle during which he 
faced the ‘mike’ for seven long years 
and never got a cent for his services. 
The Biblical character who worked seven 
years in order to marry Lhe girl of his 
heart and then didn't get her was no 
less determined than Mr. Bernard, who 
tenaciously set out Lo make a place for 
himself in Lhe world of radio. 

"Mr. Bernard saw the possibilities of 
radio for entertainers when the industry 
was in its infancy, and did his first 
singing into the ‘mike’ in 1021 when 
radio was looked on as an impractical 
fad and receiving sets were few and far 
between. He broadcast over one station 
for two years and collected not a cent 
for his long hours of vocalizing. 

"Then he toured the country with a 
writer of popular songs (J, Russel Rob- 
inson — J.W.) and sang — free of charge- 
over almost every station then operating. 
A music publisher paid his railway fare, 


hut he had to sing in clubs and behind 
music counters to earn his board and 
lodging. But never once did Bernard 
doubt that his day would come, any more 
than did some 200 other popular radio 
entertainers of the moment who put in 
years of unpaid work in studios in order 
lo build their reputations and put them 
in line for well-paying positions. 

"Bernard believes that a radio per- 
former must serve an apprenticeship of 
hard work, just as movie stars do, in 
order to know how to please radio 
audiences. To him singing into the 'mike' 
is an an. that requires a distinct tech- 
nique. which, thanks to his seven years’ 
work without remuneration, he mas- 
tered.” 

PART II 

I. The Bernard Recording “Family” 

This series was prefaced by a dedi- 
cation to a new friend ’of mine, Miss 
Pamela Ochojski, of Monsey, N.Y., 
and two old friends, A. R. Via, Jr., 
and Nat G. Terry, Jr., both of South 
Boston, Va. 

As this is written, neither the young 
lady nor the mature gentleman know 
that they are the recipients of a dedi- 
cation; nevertheless, both Miss Ochoj- 
ski and Mr. Via have made useful 
suggestions concerning this survey of 
A1 Bernard's life and recodding achiev- 
ments. 

Miss Ochojski has written that it 
would he particularly appropriate to 
have the series appear as early as 
possible in 1974, to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the great come- 
dian's death on March 6, 1949. The 
commemorative aspect had not occui’- 
ed to me, but I am glad that I asked 
HOBBIES to begin publication of the 
Bernard material in the March issue, 
which is only a few weeks after the 
anniversary of my old friend, Al's, 
too early passing. 

Mr. Via has suggested that Al, with 
his genial personality, ready wit and 
never -failing sense of humor, would 
have been an ideal member of the 
Al's Club, a burlesque type of organ- 
ization I founded many years ago, in 
which each member had a title begin- 
ning with Al. Both “Jack” Via and 
his wife would be entitled to belong 
on the strength of their given names, 
for his is Albert, which was the title 
bestowed upon the Al's Olub presi- 
dent. The vice president was Alfred, 
and the string of “Al” designations 
continued down the line, with — Mrs. 
Via will he displeased to learn — the 
m ere ran k a n d f i 1 e h av i n g <th e ‘ ‘ tibl e” of 
“Alice,” which is her Christian name. 
The Al's Club was one of a number of 
more or less subversive “secret ord- 
ers” I have originated, of which the 
most important was the Anc'ieht, Hon- 
orable and Independent Order of 
Liver-Flingers, whose members prided 
themselves on being more independent 
than ancient and more ancient than 
honorable; the Association for the 
Abolition of Wedlock and, most re- 
cently, the Amalgamated Hail Hearers 
of America, whose primary purpose 
is to “hear hail to beat hail!” Having 
sai'd which, I hereby deolare Al Bern- 
ai*d posthumously elected to full mem- 
bership in th e Al's Club, w i th th e 
title of Alfred, which, as was revealed 
last month, was his full first name. 

I doubt that any family name has ap- 
peared more often on record labels than 


Bernard and its variants, such as 
Bernardo. There have been other 
popular names, of course. “Spencer,” 
for instance, has popped up in the 
never-to-be-foigobten Len Spencer ; his 
more easily forgotten brother, Henry 
(Harry) ; JanCfc Spencer, a contralto 
who made a few Red Seal records, 
and Elizabeth Spencer, the popular 
soprano, who was Mrs. E. B. South - 
worth when she began making rec- 
ords, but had started her professional 
career when she was married to Otis 
B. Spencer. Ernest Hare was even 
called “Ernie Spencer” on some rec- 
ords. 

Then there were the Stanleys, al- 
though “Frank C. Stanley,” the first 
famous bearer of that name, was real- 
ly William Stanley Grinsted, and 
Aileen Stanley's maiden name was 
Elsie Maude Muggridge. James Stan- 
ley, a basso, like Stanley Grinsted, 
seems to have used his real name, 
and so presumably did Helen Stanley, 
a member of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany who made records. The popu- 
lous Jones family was represented 1 , 
among others, by Ada Jones and Billy 
Jones, and the Smiths did especially 
well among black women “blues” 
singers — of whom Mamie, Bessie 
and Clara come to mind. But none of 
these family names had so many re- 
presentatives as the Bernards, per- 
haps a majority of whom were Jew- 
ish. 

Because of this Hebraic prominence, 
many collectors have the idea that Al 
Bernard was Jewish, but he was not. 
Instead, he was of Louisiana French 
descent and, in a part of the sketch 
of his life in the ASCAP Biographi- 
cal Dictionary, which I unintention- 
ally neglected to quote last month, it 
was mentioned' that he obtained his 
education in Catholic schools. Another 
omitted statement said he made “one 
of the first talking and singing film 
shorts.” I believe I quoted the refer- 
ence to his having been a “pioneer 
in television, writing and directing 
his own programs.” 

I am gradually working my way to- 
ward a discussion of the beginning 
of Al Bernard's recording career, buit, 
meanwhile, let's give at least passing 
mention to some of the other persons 
by the same last name who made, or 
tried to make records. One, of whom 
few of us probably have ever heard, 
was Alfred Bernard, a tenor, who on 
December 20, 1920, received the fal- 
lowing brusque dismissal at the hands 
of Thomas A. Edison: “No. Dead 
interpretation. Barytone timbre.” De- 
spite the fact that this aspiring tenor 
was named Alfred Bernard, he surely 
cannot have been our friend Al, who 
at that time was one of the most 
successful Edison singers. 

Much farther back, Miss Marguerite 
Bernai'd, described as a lyric soprano 
who had sung at Nice and Monte 
Carlo, earned the great, half -deafened 
inventor's disapproval: “Bad tremolo. 
High notes ragged — bad. No.” 

No more fortunate was Giuseppe 
Di Bernardo, a lyric tenor described 
as having sung in Milan. This note 
(Continued on page 120) 
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from Mr. Edison is undate/d, but is 
followed by a 1915 entry about Rhoda 
Bernard, a singer of Yiddish and Ital- 
ian dialect songs. Concerning Signor 
Di Bernardo, Mr. Edison snorted: 

"Scale: Awful tremolo, 'Girl of Golden 
West’ — Don't compare with Marl/inoHl. 
Not desirable/ 

I don't understand the reference to 
the Puccini opera, “The Girl of the 
Golden West,” unless it means Di 
Bernardo had made a test recording 
of an aria from that not overly suc- 
cessful _ production. It was not easy 
to elicit a favorable opinion from 
Thomas A. Edison, but he never 
doubted that he could judge a voice's 
recording qualities better than any- 


one else. 

Rhoda Bernard was a comedienne 
who made a few records for the four 
leading Amei-ican companies — Vic- 
tor, Columbia (she also, I believe, 
sang some Little Wonders, of Colum- 
bia origin), Edison and Pathe, but 
Mr. Edison's analysis of ‘her work 
on July 29, 1915, was not highly fa- 
vorable. 

"The thing ia odd. but her articulation 
is very bad. I couldn’t get a word. My 
wife could not get it aJl. If she can be 
got to articulate, think she would be 
good. Try her on this and caution about 
articulation.” 

It is not indicated what Rhoda 
Bernard had sung on this occasion. 
Possibly it was “I'm Looking for An- 
tone," but this was not recorded until 
October 11, 1915, when masters were 
made that resulted in the song being 
issued on Diamond Disc No. 50324 


(with “Ballymooney and Billy McGee, 
by Billy Murray, as its coupling,) 
and as dubbed Blue Amberol No. 
4182. The disc came in an envelope 
with the following description of the 
two sides, beginning with “Antone.” 

“ Aj] Piantadosi has made his biggest suc- 
cess with sentimental ballads, several of 
which have been 'heard round the world.’ 
He seems to be able to write character 
songs also, as the present number win 
attest. Of course the main interest of the 
selection lies in Lhe words, so we must 
mention Joe McCarthy, who wrote them. 
The whole idea of the song is an amusing 
conception, but it would fall pretty flat 
If a less accomplished artist than FUioda 
Bernard presented It. The Italians of 
New York — the lower classes — have a 
unique manner of talking English, and 
it fs by no means easy to imitate them. 

1 'Billy Murray Is certainly clever in the 
way he ‘puts over’ his wide variety of 
songs. So long as it's funny, Billy Murray 
can sing It and make even a mediocre 
song sound like a winner. Mr. Murray's 
popularity with Edison owners dates from 
his first record, for nobody since has ever 
been satisfied with hearing him only once.” 

Regardless of the Edison writer's 
praise, the Bernard side of the record 
was a “dog." It had no tune worth 
mentioning, and the words were too 
hard to understand for the average 
Diamond Disc buyer to find them 
amusing. Rhoda Bernard's must suc- 
cessful record probably was a Victor 
of a genuinely funny Jewish dialect 
song, “Cohen Owes Me Ninety- Seven 
Dollars,” with words and music by 
Irving Berlin. 

Lester Bernard, whom I take to be 
Rhoda's husband, although perhaps 
lie was her brother, made some Edi- 
son tests, and received this verdict 
from Mr. Edison on November 19, 
1915: 

“Hebrew — Not good dialect. Not funny. 
“Italian — O.K. and good in the Italian 
record. Get it?” 

The Italian dialect record to which 
Mr. Edison referred probably was 
“Italian Rosa,” which was not issued 
on the disc but became Blue Amberol 
2939. I have a copy of this recitation 
and often have wondered why it was 
approved for sale. Hardly anything* 
could be duller, and I imagine it had 
one of the poorest sales of any Blue 
Amberol, despite Mr. Edison's com- 
mendation. Possibly there was a slight 
demand in the Italian ai*eas of large 
cities, but I can't imagine small town 
and rural purchasers, who were the 
backbone of the Edison cylinder busi- 
ness, handing over 50 or 60 cents for 
something they found unintelligible. 

Lester and Rhoda Bernard did team- 
work in a Columbia record that puz- 
zles me. I saw it in a mail oi'der 
auction list, but have been unable to 
find it in any Columbia supplement 
or catalog. The number was E2994, 
and one side was called “The Delegate 
and Shop Girl of the Cloak and Suit 
Makers' Union.” The other was “The 
Speechmaker.” (Note to my friend, 
Tim Brooks, who has access to the 
Columbia files: How about checking 
this record and seeing just how it 
was issued and what happened to it?) 

Some of the recording Bernards 
are shrouded in mystery. Who knows 
anything about Milton Bernard, a 
tenor making two Pathe sapphire 
discs in 1917? On No. 20220 he sang 
“A Tear, A ICiss, A Smile" and on 
20268, “Absence Makes the Heart 
Grow Fonder,” a ballad first popular 
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Siujoin Mm tv.iu- nu idv June P opuini Soiuj Record: 

ANOTHER BERNARD — A large number of men and women with the family name 
of Bernard made records. One was Rhoda Bernard, who specialized in Yiddish and 
Italian dialect numbers .She is shown in this page from the June, 1916, Victor 
record supplement. With her are other top-ranking popular singers of that day: 
Geoffrey O'Hara, Henry Burr, Arthur Collins, Byron G, Harlan, Billy Murray, Harry 
Macdonough and Will Oakland. 
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in 1900. The words of this melodiou-s 
composition were by Arthur Gillespie 
and the music by Herbert Dillea, of 
whom Isaac Goldberg records, in 
“From Ragtime to Swingtime”: 

"Dillea was the director of the orchestra 
playing aA the ill-fated Iroquois Th eater of 
Chicago on the day of the noted fire. With 
real heroism he remained in the orchestra 
pit until his baton was singed, trying to 
keep up the public morale by having his 
orchestra play until it was driven out by 
■the flames. He practically gave his Wfe 
that day, for he was rrevcr the same there- 
after,’ ’ 

For many years the “Absence” song 
was one of the most popular num- 
bers, on Victor discs and Edison cyl- 
inders, in Harry Macdonough’s re- 
corded repertoire. 

Another tenor who did a little re- 
cording was Don Bernard, whom I 
believe to have been a member of 
the vocal staff of the National Broad- 
casting Company in the 1920’s. I 
once had a Puritan (Paramount) rec- 
ord on which he sang “I Passed By 
Your Window.” 

Probably the earliest Bernard to win 
phonograph recognition was James, 
who in the late 1890’s made three 
comic monologues for Edison: No. 
3861, “The A. P.A.”; 3862, “The Tip- 
sy Man," and 3863, “The German 
and the Irish Races.” 

A better known humorist was Bar- 
ney Bernard, who was represented in 
the Victor monthly list for June, 1916, 
with No. 18029, “Cohen at the Tele- 
phone” and “Goldstein Goes in the 
Railroad Business.” The “Cohen” side, 
of course, was made to compete with 
Joe Hayman’s amazingly successful 
Columbia version, which George Clar- 
ence Jell, for many years manager 
of the Columbia artist and repertoire 
department, told me sold mere than 
two million copies. Ed 1 : son made it 
by George L. Thompson. Concerning 
Barney Bernard the Victor supple- 
ment said: 

"The Victor has engaged a well-known 
dialect comedian. Mr. Barney Bernard, 
who is now playing Potash In Montague 
Glass' 'Abe and Mawruss,’ to make a 
series of Hebrew dialect records, the first 
two of which are now presented. Mr. 
Bernard has given us a very old, but 
very good, story of an attempt by Mr. 
Cohen to use the telephone for the first 
time, and two funny episodes In the life 
of his friend Goldstein. The issue of these 
two amusing impersonations is likely to 
be followed by requests for 'more.' * 

I have no doubt the record sold 
well; any version of “Cohen on the 
Telephone” would have, but there were 
no more Victor discs by Barney Ber- 
nard. 

Another famous impersonator of 
Jewish characters was Sam Bernard. 
I don’t, however, know of any re- 
cordings by him. It was for Sam 
Bernard’s special use that Irving Ber- 
lin, at the age of 21, wrote a comic 
dialect song called “Oh, How That 
German Could Love!” of which Irv- 
ing himself made a record for Colum- 
bia — his sole issued Columbia re- 
cording. He has told me that he oc- 
casionally plays it and “laugh my 
head off, not at how funny I was, but 
at my having the nerve to record it.” 
Berlin had a thin, piping voice that 
was in no sense musical, and this 
record brings out all its Shortcomings. 


II. Mike Bernard 
and His Columbia Records 

One more record-making Bernard 
remains for discussion. So does an- 
other Bernardo. Then I’ll proceed at 
last to narrating the early phases of 
A1 Bernard’s Edison career. 

Aside from Our Hero, Al, Mike 
Bernard, the ragtime pianist, is prob- 
ably the most important member of 
the Bernard recording “fam'ily.” He 
was for many years a highly regarded 
instrumentalist, and when Columbia 
issued his first double-faced record 
in March, 1913, he was given an 
elaborate description. The record was 
No. A1266, and combined “Everybody 
T wo- S tep ” w i th B er n a r d’s arr an ge- 
merit of a descriptive number, “The 
Battle of San Juan Hill.” This was 
probably the best record Mike Ber- 
nard made and contained what cer- 
tainly was the most authentic record- 
ing of a “popular” piano performance 
up to that time. The foil owning year 
Victor began to make piano versions 
of popular music played by Felix 
Arndt, but Columbia’s piano recording 
was consistently better than Victor’s, 
though not nearly so good as that 
Edison produced eight or ten years 
later with such performers as Ray 
Perkins, Ernest L. Stevens and’ Henry 
W. Lange. The supplement said : 

"The Columbia has added to its list 
of vaudeville headliners the name of Mike 
Bernard, king of all ragtime pianists and 
one of the highest priced entertainers in 
vaudeville at the present time. Mr. Ber- 
nard’s name has been associated with the 
ragtime craze in America since Its very 
b ginning. For many years manager of 
Tony Pastor's original Fourteenth Street 
Theater, New York, he early recognized 
the possibilities of this form of musical 
entertainment and was one of the first 
writers of ragtime in th? United States. 
He later gave his entire time to exploiting 
It in piano performances in vaudeville and 
is now admitted to he unapproached in 
this field. Ho has made an exclusive re- 
cording arrangement with the Columbia 
and gives us as his first double disc a 
remarkable rendering of Lhe popular ‘Every- 
body Two-Step.' combined with an ex- 
tremely clever fantasy suggestive of a 
battle scene. In which the strains of 
‘Dixie’ mingle with the boom of cannon 
and rattle of artillery. Some of the effects 
he obtains in 'this record are truly re- 
markable." 

That concluding assertion is not 
overstated. Bernard did achieve some 
remarkable effects, including repre- 
sentations of bugle calls and the fir- 
ing of cannon, all done by judiciously 
forceful manipulation of the key- 
board. If you run across this bril- 
liantly recorded disc it is worth pack- 
ing up, even a/t an inflated price. 

Mike Bernard recorded fairly regu- 
larly in 1913, ’14 and ‘15, but then 
there was a long silence, broken only 
by the issuance of one more double- 
faced disc in 1918. Of recent years, 
jazz enthusiasts have hit upon him 
as a sort of pioneer patron saint of 
their cult, and seek h'is records zeal- 
ously — so m u ch so th at th ey are 
becoming hard to find. Since they 
all are fine examples of unusually 
good early piano recording, they are 
worth having, and I shall list them 
here. In each instance both sides are 
by Mike Bernard. 

AJ266 Baittle of San Juan HJ11. Reverse: 
Everybody Two-Step. 

AJ276 Fantasia on Mendelssohn’s Spring Song 
and Rubensteln’s Melody in F. Re- 
verse Fantasia on Pilgrims* Chorus 


from "Tannhausor" and Finale to 
Rubinstein's Concerto In E. Flat. 

A 131 3 Medley of Ted Snyder Hits. Reverse : 
That Peculiar Rag. 

A1386 Medley of Irving Berlin Songs. Re- 
verse : Tantalizing Tingles. 

A 14 27 Maori. Samoan Dance. Reverse: 1915 
Rag. 

A1590 Tango Bonita. Reverse: A Trip Across 
the Pond. 

A2577 They Were All Out of Step But Jim- 
Medley Fox-Troft. Reverse: Blaze Away 
March. 

As will be seen by the titles of 
A1276, Bernard did not scruple to 
play “classical” compositions, and to 
give them a ragtime touch. 

I have a peculiarly personal interest 
in Mike Bernard's recordings because 
in June, 1955, I received a letter from 
his daughter-in-law, Mrs. Esther Ber- 
nard, then of 1517 42nd St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., asking my help in finding 
some of the pianist’s increasingly 
scarce discs. Under date of June 14 
she wrote: 

"Mr. Ray Walker, of ASCAP, has sug- 
gested that I get in touch with you with 
reference to recordings made by tho late 
Mike Bernard. He thought you might have 
some or know where I can find some. 

"Mike Bernard was Lhe father of my 
husband, and my two sons are very anxious 
to hear some of Ills recordings. We hap- 
pened to come across some of his musical 
history in a book which also mentolned 
several of his recordings. I have written 
to Columbia, who made them, to Variety 
and Billboard and to several record dealers,, 
but have not been able to locale ooe- 
Tharvk you very much for any help you 
can give me in this. Sincerely, ESTHER 
BERNARD." 

Replying, I told Mrs. Bernard that 
I had several Mike Bernard records 
(I still don't own, wh'ich I should like 
to have, the medley cf Irving Berlin 
songs), with which I didn’t want to 
part, and sent her a list of several 
possible sources from which they 
might be obtained. Then I added: 

"I am a great admirer of Mike Bernard, 
and should very much like to have a 
photo of him in my large collection of 
pictures of famous recording artists. If 
you could find one of him suitable for 
framing that you could give me. or lend 
me, to have a copy made, I'd greatly 
appreciate It." 

In a letter dated July 2, 1955, Mrs. 
Bernard thanked me for my sug- 
gestions, but said: 

“As to a picture of Mike Bernard, I 
am sorry to say that my husband was 
completely out of touch with Mike for 
years before Mike’s death and there does 
not seem to ba anything at all of his in 
the family. However, there is one pos- 
sibility which I will try to run down. If 
a picture does turn up I would be very 
pleased to send a copy on to you. Thank 
you very much for your thoughtfulness." 

Apparently Mrs. Bernard was un- 
able_ to find a picture, for I didn’t 
receive one. I did, however, acquire 
an extra copy of “The Battle of San 
Juan Hill” and “Everybody Two- 
Step,” which I sent to her, with an 
offer to have my other Mike Bernard 
records copied by a radio Station en- 
gineer if she wished to pay for them. 
I am sure she wrote to thank me, 
but can’t find any more correspon- 
dence with her. It was, at any rate, 
a genuine, unexpected pleasure to 
hear from Mike Bernards daughter- 
in-law. 

Now we come to the remaining 
“Bernardo” record, and what a rec- 
cord it is! I have no idea how I 
happened to obtain it, but it is a 
Polyphone disc made in Germany and 
bearing the catalog number 31238. 
The two sides have serial numbers of 
2-23318 and Z-23319. 

(To be continued) 
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AL BERNARD 

PART III 
By JIM WALSH 


"DADDY OF THE BLUES." William Christopher Handy 0873-1958) was the fore- 
most composer of "blues," and Al Bernard was the lead in ig interpreter of his songs 
in the pre-e!ectric recording period. The great black song writer is holding a copy 
of his immortal hit, "St. Louis Blues." He was blind when he autographed this 
photo to Jim Walsh on May 28, 1956, a fact that accounts for the illegible scrawl. 


(HISTORICAL RECORDS: By Martin 
Sokol, usually appearing on this page, 
will be fou.id on pare 120 of this 
issue.) 


Although recorded in Germany, the 
disc obviously was intended for ex- 
port to English-speaking countries, 
for the dialogue of one side ’is in 
what passes for English, but a weird 
type of English it is. The ti tle is given 
on the record label as “Die Gesangs- 
probe,” which I translated as “The 
Singing Lesson,” and it is described 
as a “humorisbiche scene,” which I 
also take to mean “humorous scene.” 
The artists are listed as “Lucie Ber- 
nardo, mit ensemble.” That, natural- 
ly, means “with chorus” or “ensem- 
ble.” 

I take this record to have been 
made shortly after the end of Worl.i 
War I, perhaps in 1920. Obviously, 
during the war, the Germans weren’t 
exporting records to English-speaking 
countries. The “Singing Lesson” side 
begins by a gruff -voiced, very Ger- 
manic sounding gentleman urging 
“Miss” to hurry up and sing some- 
thing, because “time is money.” Miss 
Bernardo then begins trying to render 
“Fm Forever Blowing Bubbles” 
(which was a world-wide hit in 1919, 
hence my guess of 1920 for the date 
of the recording) , but pretends to 
become confused and sings “Fm for- 
ever blowing boogies” (bugles). This 
exasperates the music teacher, who 
shouts at her to try again. She does, 
but each time she sing'; “bugles,” or 
“boogies,” instead of bubbles.” Be- 
fore long the disc follows the pattern 
of the familiar Okeh Laughing Rec- 
ord, although it apparently was made 
years before the Okeh classic, and 
everybody breaks up in hysterical 
laughter. Lu-cie Bernardo appears to 
have been a laughing specialist, like 
Sally Stemhler and Irene Young in 
this country. 

The second side also is a laughing 
skit, but I can’t translate the title, 
“Die laches do Tafelrunde.” If any 
English is sp-ken I can’t understand 
it. The gruff- voiced man delivers 
what appears to be an oration of some 
length; Miss Bernardo begins laugh- 
ing hysterically, and the thing ends 
in a whirl wdnd of synthetic merri- 
ment. I prefer the singing lesson side, 
because I, at least, can tell what it's 
about. There are, I imagine, precious 
few' copi'es of that record on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

So now, let’s end our research into 
the Bernard “family” on a note of 
mirth and investigate the beginning 
of Al Bernard’s recording career. 


In passing, if any of you would 
like to learn more about the history 
of the French descended Bernard fam- 
ily, an article on this subject by Hazel 
Kraft Filers begins on page 146 of 
HOBBIES for November, 1969. 

For a bit more family history, I 
have come across a notice of Al Ber- 
nard’s death from a 1949 issue of The 
Billboard. It mentions that he made 
hi s rad i o debut over W E A F, New' 
York, in 1922, and says that beside 
his wife and two daughters, his father 
and his brother (whose name was 
Joe) survived him. 

III. Al Starts With Edison 

So far as I have been able to learn, 
A 1 B er n ar d di d his first r ec o r di n g 


work in January, 1919, or perhaps 
in the declining days of 1918, when 
he sang for Edison whalt is described 
only as a “Negro blue song.” As 
was customary, Thomas A. Edison, 
on hearing the test, was not eulo- 
gistic. It may be true that sometime 
later he presented Bernard with an 
autographed photo, but on January 
24, 1919, he wrote concerning the 
comedian’s maiden effort: 

“This Is only an imitation of a Jewish 
cantor applied to (a) Negro song. Don’t 
think much of IL.“ 

If this opinion of “the Old Man’s” 
was passed on to Bernard he had no 
reason to be especially depressed. Mr. 
Edison, although he had a remarkable 
knack for selecting singers with good 
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recording voices, likewise rejected the 
services of many, such as Amelita 
Galli-Curci, who became outstanding- 
stars. On. hearing Ail Jolson’s first 
Victor record in 1912, he pronounced 
Jolson to have a peculiarly metallic, 
irritating voice — a verdict with which, 
although I frequently differ with Mr. 
Edason’s opinions, I happen to be in 
accord. 

One of the legends of the Edison 
Shop, which Charles Edison, son of 
the inventor, operated for many years 
across the street from the public li- 
brary on Fifth Avenue in New York, 
is that Enrico Caruso frequently 
“dropped in,” listened to Edison Dia- 
mond discs and lamented that his ex- 
clusive Victor contract prevented his 
making Edison records, "so I could 
hear what my voice is really like.” John 
McCormack and Mischa Elman are also 
said to have been Edison Shop habi- 
tues. Whether the Caruso story is or 
isn’t true, even if the Italian tenor 
had been at liberty, he probably would 
have found it hard to obtain an Edi- 
son contract. At some time, Mr. Edi- 
son listened to Caruso's Victor disc 
of “Una furtiva lagrrma" (“A Fur- 
tive Tear”) from “Elirir D’Amore” 
and scrawled this comment: 

"ScraJLchy. Accompaniment good type. 
Terrible metallic sounds on strong: notes. 
Spoilt by these. Tremolo bad. Fair tune." 

Concerning the duet of “Crucifix” 
by Caruso and Marcel Journet, Thom- 
as A. remarked that the tune was 
good, but said the record was 
“scratchy.” He termed the accom- 
paniment “fair” but said, “Caruso 
has bad tremolo.” Caruso and Scotti, 
he added, were “not a good combina- 
tion. Both have tremolo.” Since tre- 
molo was a singer’s cardinal sin, in 
Mr. Edison’s opinion, there is little 
chance that he would have extended 
a contract to Enrico Caruso, regard- 
less of the little Italian’s being the 
most -highly acclaimed opera tenor in 
the world, and said, “Sign here.” 

I had mislaid my copy of bhe in- 
ventor’s opinion of the Jolson record, 
“That Haunting Melody” and “Bum 
Turn Tiddle” (Victor No. 17037), but 
now it has made itself risible, and 
for the sake of greater accuracy, I 
shall quote it: 

'' ‘Haunting Melody.' 11 Accompt, no 
good. Abnormally sharp voice. Extra 
sounds In voice. No scratch. Disagreeable 
voice. Metallic. Tunc not good. Volume 
good. Other side — same results — not 
so loud," 

So if AJ Jolson, Marcel Journet and 



“THE MAMMY MAN/' Here is another 
“Al" whose voice and singing style Thomas 
A. Edison did not regard with favor. After 
hearing the first record by Al Jolson (above), 
the Father of the phonograph dismissed him 
by saying he had a “metallic, disagreeable 
voice." 


Enrico Caruso could earn nothing but 
condemnation from Thomas A. Edi- 
son, what reason was there for Al 
Bernard to be downcast because he 
was accused of singing a “blues” as 
if he were a Jewish cantor? 

Edison’s most popular “classical” 
violinist, Albert Spalding, once re- 
marked to me: “Old man Edison was 
an awful crank. Walter Miller, the 
manager of the New York recoiling 
studios, was a mice fellow, but he 
and all the other staff members were 
scared to deatfh of ‘The Old Man’ and 
dreaded his sarcastic notes about the 
records they made.” 

Probably what Albeit Spalding said 
was true. Miller, “Bill” Cronkhite, 
Bob Gayler and other recording offi- 
cials had no desire to risk the dis- 
pleasure of the phongraph’s inventor, 
but they did sometimes engage an art- 
ist for whom Mr. Edison lacked en- 
thusiasm. H>:s attitude toward Al 
Bernard 'did not keep them from be- 
ginning to make “blues” recordings 
by “The Boy From Dixie.” Al’s first 
“offical” date was February 14, 1919, 
when he sang “The Hesitation Blues,” 
and I wonder if he had sung this 
number previously on the “test” which 

(Continued on next page) 
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gave Mr. Edison the impression that 
he sounded like a Jewish cantor in 
blackface. The “blues" side was pro- 
vided with a rather incongruous coup- 
ling, the mournful “Don't Cry, Little 
Girl, Don’t Cry," well sung by Irving 
KauLman. 

On February 25, A l essayed "The 
Nigger Blues," which George O’Con- 
nor, a Washington, D. C. lawyer who 
was called “the favorite White House 
Entertainer," had made popular on 
a Columbia record two years before. 
To keep it company, Edison rather 
oddly had the deep-voiced Ernest 
Hare, who, you will remember, was 
then living above Bernard in a New 
York apartment house, sing the plaint 
of a Negro woman, "Satan, I'm Here 
(I Couldn't Stand for No Triflin’ 
Man)." Both sides were genuinely 
funny, and sold well, both as discs 
and as Blue Amberois. 

Bernard recorded his first "blues" 
composed by W. C. Handy on March 
18. This was "The Beale Street 
Blues," which celebrated life as it 
had been on that world-famous Negro 
street in Memphis before prohibition 
came along and damped' its vivacity. 
The lyrics asserted that on Beale 
Street, "You’ll find that business 
never doses till somebody gets killed." 
At the end, the singer expressed his 
intention of “goin* down to the river, 
oh maybe bye and bye. Goin’ down 
to the river, an’ here’s the reason 
why - because the river's wet, an' 
Beale Street done gone dry." The 
coupling was “Jazz Baby," sung by 
“Rachel Grant" (Gladys Rice). 

In my opinion, Bernard sang all 
three of these blues superbly — fully 
bringing out the rhythm and their 
humorous qualities. For years it has 
been the fashion of collectors who 
consider themselves "connoisseurs" of 
"blues" and “spirituals" to sneer at 
Bernard’s interpretations. Their ears, 
such as they are, tell them that no 
"blues" are worth hearing unless they 
are lugubriously -howled, wailed or 
shrieked by Negro women or, less 
frequently, intoned by black men. They 
have a right to their opinions, but I 
resent their condescendingly superior 
attitude, and wouldn’t give one Ber- 
nard record for fifty by Bessie Smith 
or Ma Rainey. Still, I’d like to know 
how well Handy liked Bernard’s sing- 
ing.. 

Eight days after Al recorded “The 
Beale Street Blues," Bernard and Hare 
made their Edison duet of "I Want to 
Hold You in My Arms," which, as 
was related last month, was inspired 
by Hare's peering down the dumb 
waiter shaft and asking Bernard to 
lend him an egg. This suggested 
to Bernard the vision of a Negro 
soldier, newly returned from France, 
standing beneath his girl friend’s 
window and receiving anything but 
the rapturous welcome he had anti- 
cipated. 

“I Want to Hold You In My Arms," 
though funny, is not, I think, so 



CRITICAL INVENTOR. Thomas A. Edi- 
son (above, in his chemical laboratory) die 
not have a high opinion of Al Bernard’s 
first recording efforts. Pictures of other 
singers, whose voices and styles didn't please 
Mr. Edison, are reproduced with this article. 


mirth -inducing as some of its suc- 
cessors, but I’ll stick my neck out 
again by saying, or repeating, that 
I consider the Bernard and Hare 
duets the most amusing blackfaced 
comedy records ever made. To my 
perception, they are far funnier than 
Amos ( n Andy or The Two Blanch 
Crows, whom I have always found 
tiresome. Portions of some of the 
comic dialogues by Billy -Golden and 
Joe Hughes come close to matching 
them, but, on an overall basis, as 
delineators of Negro dialect comedy, 
Al Bernard of New Orleans, La M 
and Ernest Hare of Norfolk, Va M 
have no equals. 

At tile same time it should be set 
clown, for the sake of historical ac- 
curacy, that tire Bernard and Hare 
duets were essentially a throw-back 
to the "coon sketches" which Ada 
Jones and Len Spencer had begun 
recording in 1904. These usually in- 
volved, as did the Bernard- Hare rec- 
ords, aciVmonious repartee between a 
quarreling black woman and man, 
but more of tan than not followed by 
a reconciliation. 

To me perha-ps the funniest ex- 
change in any record occurs in the 
Jones - Spencer “Every Little Bit 
Helps." Lan, as a swag'gering young- 
black, accosts Ada as she is walking- 
past and says: “Where you- a-gwine, 
huh?" The girl replies: “Ain't gwine 
nowhere. I done been whar I'm 
gwine.” To which he masterfully ex- 
claims: "Don’t give me none o’ dat 
noise! Come to me - ya heah me?" 
She then retorts with this crusher: 
“Who you talkin' to? Go count yo’- 
self, nigger, you ain't so many!" — 
the funniest line, I think, I have 
ever heard on a record, and one prob- 
ably the result of Spencer's script- 


writing genius. Considerably sub- 
dued, Len says: “I don’t understand 
yo’ talk, lady!" and she replies: “You 
don’t? Then I’ll sing it to you," 
whereupon she begins caroling her 
sentiments. Len interrupts by saying, 
“Oh, honey, don’t be cross; I’ll let 
you be the boss." She snaps back: 
“Say, nigger, I ain't for let — on yo’ 
way!" Crestfallen, he begins plead- 
ing for her affections by singing a 
then new Fred Fisher song, “Evei'y 
Little Bit Helps." 

Another laughable Jones and Spencer 
sketch is “Mandy and Her Man." It 
begins with Len’s supposedly banging 
on his lady love's door, to seek refuge, 
and asking* her; “Has that nigger 
Jackson been here?" She replies : No- 
body’s been here since you’ve been 
gone." Quaveringly, Len asks, “Did 
you heah him say he was gwine to 
knock me silly?" and Ada acidly re- 
torts: “Why, no, I thought you was 
silly enough already!" To which he 
responds, with heavy sarcasm : "Is 
that so?" 

Ada insists that her swain has 
nothing to worry about, because, 
“You’re a bigger man than Jackson." 
“I know," Len comes back, “but Jack- 
son carries the difference in his hip 
pocket. That nigger's got a gun!" 
She sweetly says, "Well, you’ve got 
a razor. That'll win in the long* run." 
Still frightened, he retorts: "Yes, but 
I’m afraid it’ll be the longest run I’ll 
ever have." Convinced that he is a 
coward, Ada contemptuously exclaims : 
“Skeered. are you? Jim Johnson, you 
ain’t the man for me!” then begins 
singing a song of dismissal, "On Yo' 
Way.’ They make up at the end, how- 
ever, and “Jim" goes to buy the mar- 
riage license after borrowing a dollar 
from h>;s beloved to pay for it. We 
are left wondering whether* Mr. Jack- 
sort barged in and broke up the wed- 
ding. These sketches admittedly are 
not refined, but I think they are un- 
deniably funny. 

I have “Mandy and Her Man" on 
both eight and ten -inch Victor rec- 
ords. The eight- in eh contains most 
of the dialogue of the ten-inch, but 
the artists speak more rapidly. Oddly, 
on the eight-inch, Spencer says: 
“Jackson carries the difference in his 
hip pocket, 1 ' while on the ten-inch 
this becomes, "the difference in his 
pocket," with “hip" omitted. 

Having traced the ancestry of the 
Bernard and Hare duets, let’s divert 
ourselves by considering the spoken 
exchanges in “I Want to Hold You in 
My Arms." It is as well to do this, 
because I intend to quote the dia- 
logue of all the Edison duets in which 
Bernard plays the “wench's” part 
and Hare is a beseeching, or bluster- 
ing male. Whenever I write “She” 
the speaker is Bernard ; “ He " is Hare; 

SHE — Who la dat knockin' at rtoi do‘ : 

HE — It's me. honey. 

SHE — Who' a me? 

HE — U’s me. yo’ pa,pa. 

(Continued on next page) 
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SHE — Is dat ole frog head? 

HE — Naw, I ain’t no frog head. Say f 
Liston b.re. blacker than me, open up the 
door! 

SHE— Blacker than you? You know whaL 
they say? 

I-LE — What do they say? 

Sri E — “The blacker the berry the sweeter 
the juice." 

HE — Come on. honey, open up the do 
or ru bust it open. 

SHE — Go on, you ain'L no young Samp- 
son. 

HE — I know I ain’t no Sampson, but 
I’m some tough man. 

SHE — How tough is you? 

HE — I’m so tough that when.' I come 
from canary birds sing bass. 

SHE — Yon is bad. ain't you? 

HE — You betLer believe I’m bad! 

Then they begin to sing as a duet, 
“I Want to Hold You in My Anns," 
with some rapid-fire exchanges in the 
singing. After the chorus, the fol- 
lowing dialogue is heard: 

SHE — He’s gone now. Guess I can open 
the window and git a liltle atmosphere. 
(HE knocks again.) . . . Flshmouth. is 

you out dere still? 

HE — I’m out here, but I ain't still. Come 
on. honey, op:n up the door or throw my 
trunk out. one or the either. 

SHE — Huh? You’re standln’ in the mid- 
dle o’ y o ’ trunk r i gh t now. 

HE — How come dat? 

SHE — When you button yo' vest yo‘ 
trunk am locked! 

HE — Oh. honey, don’t talk to me like 
dat. You know I loves you. an' I fought 
my way all the way back from France, 
just to — - 

He resumes pleading, "I Want to 
Hold You in My Arms," and the 
chorus is sung to its eompleibion, with 
interchanged wisecracks but no indi- 
cation of whether the maiden's heart 
will soften and lead her to admit 
her returned soldier man. The mai\- 
tal status of Bernard and Hare cou- 
ples is sometimes obscure. Since the 
"hero" had left his trunk in the 
house, he may have been addressing 
his estranged wife instead of a girl 
friend. 

A hearing of the song makes it 
evident that Bernard was no purist 
when it came to rhyming, and con- 
firms his statement that it usually 
took him about 15 minutes to write 
a lyric. My intellectual cat, Prof. 
Plum Duff Walsh, Ph. D., shook his 
head disapprovingly when I told him 
Bernard coupled "arms" with "false 
al arm" and " bra i n storm , ' ' whi oh , 
"Pony Boy" said, cannot 'by any 
stretch of poetic license be considered 
rhymes. 

As was related last month, Bernard 
wrote the words of “I Want to Hold 
You in My Arms," and he and Hare 
probably collaborated on the dialogue. 
The music was the work of J. Russel 
Robinson. 

Bernard made two more Edison 
discs during bhe spring of 1919. The 
first, recorded April 15, was one of 
the innumerable prohibition songs of 
that period, the clever and catchy 
“Everybody Wants a Key to My Cel- 
lar," which was issued on both the 
disc and cylinder. The second, made 
April 29, was a paean to "crap 
shooting," "Shake, Rattle and Roll 
(Who's Got Me?)" composed by Ber- 
nard himself. It was made available 
on Blue Ambsrols but not on the disc. 

There were no more Edison record- 
ing dates until September 4. Mean- 
while, the young comedian's songs 
were beginning to be recorded by 
other artists and sung for a variety 
of companies, and his own first rec- 
ord of the immortal "St. Louis Blues” 


came out on an Aeolian- Vocal ion hi 11- 
and-dale disc in July, 1919. 

The Vocal ion supplement gives the 
i mp res si on bh at B er n ard had pre- 
viously made records for that com- 
pany, but I have been unable to trace 
any. Under the heading of Novelty 
it lists "The St. Louis Blues" and 
"Venus Blues," the latter a com posi- 
tion by Robinson, with whom Ber- 
nard was closely associated. The 
words possibly were by Bernard, 
since some record companies gave only 
the names of the composers of the 
music and emitted authors of words. 
Accompaniments were by bhe Novelty 
Five, probably the original Dixieland 
Jazz Band. The description of this 
disc, No. 12148, was: 

“Another novelty record by that syn- 
copated songster Al Bernard. He admits 
that he conies from ‘down south,’ the 
land of the blues — and certainly his 
singing of tlie ‘St. Louis Blues’ with its 
tango rhythm and the ‘Venus Blues’ would 
indicate It. The Hovel ly Rvo supply an 
i r r es i s l i b I e aecora pa n i m e » t . ’ ‘ 

The comedian’s mxt Aeolian-Vocal- 


ion disc was issued in October, and 
contained two Bernard compositions — 
"Sugar" and "Big Chief Blues" — 
on No. 12191, "Sugar" is the song 
referred bo in the article quoted last 
month from Stage World as having 
been a big hit. "Big Chief Blues" 
was something* cf a failure, for I can't 
recall any other recording of it. A 
photograph of Bernard was repro- 
duced with the description of the 
record : 

“II isn’L everyone that can write popular 
songs and sing them too, but that is what 
Al Bernard does, and the two listed above 
prove his ability along both lines. 

“Oh you ‘Sugar!' This is one of the 
most tantalizing tunes of the season. It 
tells the tale of the impatient suitor who 
wants ’Mr. Hack -man' to make his old 
horse show some pop so he can catch a 
train that takes him back to sweet ‘Sugar’ 
down among the sugar-cane in old ‘L-A.’ 
(rT.aumably. ‘L.A.’ stands for 'Louisi- 
ana' not ‘Los Angeles.' — J.W.) 

“Everybody’s had tho musical blues of 
late, and now ‘Big Chief’ has taken them 
:n A I Bernard’s clever Indian Prohibition 
song. The prospect of ‘no more firewater’ 
was too much for him, so he couldn’t be 
blamed for getting blue about It.” 

(To be continued) 


THUMBS DOWN ON CARUSO — Not even Enrico Caruso (right), most popular 
opera tenor of all fine, could win Thomas A. Edison's approval. Edison maintained 
that his voice had a "bad tremolo" and probably would not have recorded him if 
his services had been available. In this photo Coruso and Titto Ryffo are listen- 
ing to their first duet on a Victor record. 
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POPULAR SONG. "Broadway Blues" was one of Al Bernard’s best selling Edison 

records. Aileen Stanley (above), shown with Billy Murray, her duet partner for comic 

songs, recorded the same lament about life on Broadway for Victor and Brunswick. 
"Broadway Blues" was on the first Stanley record issued by both companies, "Bridget 
0'Flynn" is one of the best remembered Murray-Stanley recordings. Victor called it 
"the first successful whispering record ever made." The sheet music cover is repro- 

duced by courtesy of its owner. Miss Pamela Ochojski. 


(HISTORICAL RECORDS: By Martin 
Sokol, usually appearing on this page, 
will be found on page 117 of this 
issue.) 


I. More Edison Recordings 

In my preceding discussion of Al 
Bernard's early Edison records, I 
forgot to mention that his first “ Re- 
Creation" headed the list in a spe- 
cial “blues special'' supplement. Al- 
though undated, it came out in the 
spring of 1919. Besides Bernard’s 
record, “The Hesitation Blues (Oh. 
Baby, Must I Hesitate?) ” the monthly 
list included “The Alcoholic Blues,” 
sung by Vernon Dalhart, and coupled 
with “Every Day Will be Sunday 
When the Town Goes Dry,” by Ed- 
ward Meeker. These titles, of course, 
referred to the imminence of national 
prohibition. DaWiart thus shares hon- 
ors with Bernard as among the first 
Edison singers to make a “blues” 
record. On investigation I find that 
Dalhart actually ante-dated Bernard 
since the “Alcoholic Blues” serial 
number was 6577 and that for the 
“Hesitation Blues,” 6621. On the 
other hand, the catalog number of 
the Bernard record was 50524 and 
of Dalh art's 50529. What this means 
is that Dalhart's “blues” was re- 
corded a month or so before Ber- 
nard’s, but was not issued quite so 
promptly. Dalhart's interpretation of 
the “dry law wail” is good, but either 
Bernard or Billy Murray, who sang 
it for Victor and Columbia, could 
have done it better. 

Concerning the Bernard disc the 
supplement said: 

“They call Bernard 'the Boy from Dixie' 
and aM over the country he is popular 
as a singer of this style of song. This is 
unquestionably the cleverest and best of all 
the blues songs written so far. It is a 
real novelty.’ 1 

This was a sweeping statement 
considering that W. C. Handy had 
already written, among others, “The 
Memphis Blues,” “the Beale Street 
Blues,” and “The St. Louis Blues.” 
The “Hesitation Blues” was not a 
new number when Bernard recorded 
it. Some companies had offered dance 
versions of it in 1916. 

The rising young comedian made 
no Edison records from April 29, 
when he recorded “Shake, Rattle and 
Roll” until he and Ernie Hare joined 
forces on September 4, 1919, to wax 
a Diamond Disc of “See Old Man 
Moon Smile,” which you will remem- 
ber was so amusing, the Edison or- 
chestra members burst out laughing 
and the singing and talking specialty 
had to be done over. I should have, 
in my files, but can't find, an account 


of how amused the Edison recording 
comm i ttee was at hearing a test 
pressing of the record, and how Ber- 
nard and Hare beamingly agreed that 
it was better than their initial duet, 
“I Want to Hold You in My Arms.” 
From this point, Bernard had fre- 
quent Edison recording engagements 
for the next few years. Meanwhile, 
before “Old Man Moon” was made, 
his first Aeolian-Vocalion records, in- 


cluding “The St. Louis Blues,” had 
appeared. 

II. “See Old Man Moon Smile” 

Al Bernard apparently wrote both 
the words and music of “See Old Man 
Moon Smile,” and the humorous dia- 
log was mostly or entirely his. Being 
the composer should have entitled him 
to royalties on the sale of this, and 
similar, mirth-inducing productions, 
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and considerably added to the fee he 
was paid for the record making it- 
self. 


Now, as we did last month, with “I 
Want to Hold You in My Arms," 
let's read the words of ‘"See Old Man 
Moon Smile" and see if we can de- 
cide what made the orchestra break 
up in merriment. Again Bernard is 
referred to as "She” and Hare as 
“He": 

Ho: I wonder where daT gal is? I just 
walk up an' down here so much dat my 
socks are spats . , O dere she is now. 
Hello dere, honey! 

She: Hollo, son! 

He: Whire you been, honey? 

She: Oh. I been out lookin' after the cows. 
He: Well, how is all the cows an' little 
cowleU? 

She: Oh, dey're all well. How's all yo’ 

folks? 

He: Oh, my folks is well. Here, here, honey, 
my folks ain't no cows! Say, baby, papa's 
gonna hake you to a party tonight. 

She: Ain't gonna take me to no party. The 
last time you took me to one you disgraced 
me. 

He: How come I disgraced you? 

She: What did you do when that nice ladv 
asked you to pass her the nut cracker? 

He: Well, what did I do? 

She : You turned right around and passed 
her a beer bottle! 

He (laughing): Well, dat was de best nut 
cracker I could find! But what did you 
say when dat nice lady passed you Lhe 
ice cream? 

She: What did I say? 

He: You say, "Lady, I always tikes mv 
puddin’ hot." 

She: Oh, r ain’t said dat. X ain’t dat 

ignamous! 

Hhe: Gal, you Is so ignorant you ain’t got 
no brains. 

She: Yes, and if brains was a disease you'd 
have Lhe leprosy! 


Here the song begins, and is de- 
voted, with plenty of give-and-take, 
to His unsuccessful efforts to per- 
suade Her to go to the party. After 
some close harmony in the chorus, 
the bickering resumes; 


you go with me to th( 


He: Why won’t 
party, honey? 

She : Because you're a coward You corru 
from a running family. I saw yo' oh 
daddy run so fast one day that when hi 
turned a comer his vest pocket dippe< 
sand. 

Hi*: Yeah, an' yo' ole pappy runs so fast da 
dey see de bottom of bis feet so of ter 
dey think he’s laying down! 

She: Ts dat so? Keep on an' I'm gonn; 
hit you so hard dat yo’ shirt will run ui 
an’ down yo’ back like a window shade 
, « Y ? ah \ an ’ u 1 ev&r swing dls wicket 
left o mine at you an' miss you de breezi 
from Jt w ill give you pneumonia! 

She: ICeop on postiicatin’ an' one more clear 
- shirt s gonna do you! 

He: Uh. uh! Dat woman means dat! 
better square myself! . . . Say, honey 

come on an' give me a little kiss! 

She: WeW, coax me! 

H< V ,P oax you! Yas sllh . I'm a nigger da 
donl have to coax no woman to kiss me 
because de ladies caH me “Tree top Char 
lie," an’ black but sweet, O Lord! 

s ™7 . Yen ^ an' don’t forget dat Vm somi 
high yaller, an’ choc'late to de bone! 

He: You is dat. honey, I will admit it!" 


The singing resumes, but no meet- 
ing of minds is reached and she does 
not agree to go to the party. 

As best I recall, Edison was the 
only company to record “I Want to 
Hold You in My Arms," but Bernard 
and Hare made the rounds of the 
various studios with “See Old Man 
Moon" and it was liberally repre- 
sented on other labels. Neither Vic- 
tor nor Columbia used it, however; 
in fact, they never, for some hard 
to understand reason, ever issued a 
Bernard and Hare duet. 

One of the companies marketing 
“See Old _ Man Moon Smile," was 
Path6, which issued it on a sapphire 
ball version, No. 20471, and combined 


it with another Bernard composition, 
“Change Your Name, Maiinda Lee." 
The Pa the label misquoted the name 
as “Change Your Name to Maiinda 
Lee." I remember being puzzled when 
I first learned of the Pathe version 
as to why two unknown artists, “Jack 
Clare and Frank Mann," had been 
selected to do the recording, when 
the originators, A1 Bernard and Ern- 
est Hare, were available. When I 
heard the l'ecord, however, I realized 
that the singers really were Bernard 
and Hare, and that Pathe had given 
them assumed names instead of pro- 
fiting by their growing popularity. 
Both songs were credited to Bernard 
as composer, but I don't believe any 
Pathe duets by the team were cata- 
logued under their real names. They 
were always “Clare and Mann." 

Summing up the “See Old Man 
Moon" discussion, my guess as that 
the orchestra broke down and laugh- 
ed When Bernard said the cows were 
all well — “How’s all yo’ folks?" 
Obviously, because of shorter playing 
time, the versions of bhis song on 
other discs included a reduced amount 
of “cross-talk." I believe most of us 
will agree that the repartee in “See 
Old Man Moon Smile" is funnier 
than that in “I Want to Hold You 
in My Arms" and that it’s no wonder 
the orchestra laughed. 

III. “You’re My Gal” 

Only eleven days intervened be- 
tween Bernard and Hare’s Edison re- 
cording of “See Old Man Moon Smile” 
and their next duet. They were back 
in the studio at 79 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, on September 18, and romped 
through another “Darktown" opus, 
“You’re My Gal," which followed’ the 
pattern o-f the two preceding sketches. 
On October 10, to move up a bit, 
Bernard sang a solo of his composi- 
tion, “I’m a Dancing Fool," but al- 
though this was accepted as Blue 
Amiberol No. 3920, it apparently was 
not considered good e n o u gh for th e 
disc, the standard for which were 
higher than those for the cylinder. 

Now, back to our routine of quoting 
the funny, if not refined dialogue be- 
tween He and She — or, I suppose 
I shoul d say, Him and’ Her. But 
first it may as well be pointed out 
that “You’re My Gal" is the first 
Bernard song in which his famous 
dusky “hero,” Henry Jones appears 
and this ditty about a picnic may be 
taken as a follow-up of “See Old 
Man Moon Smile," with its refer- 
ences to going to a party. The men- 
tion of a mysterious “Charlie" may 
also be the forerunner of a Bernard 
song that came several years later, 
“My Time is Charlie’s Now.” 

This record, unlike its forerunners, 
begins with singing, after which there 
is the following exchange : 

She: I’m a singer, ain’t I. son? 

He: You Is dat — an' you's my gal. 

She: Your gal? I wouldn’t have you ’cause 
you got can't you — don’t you hair. 

He: What you mean — can’t you — don’t 
you hair? 

She: You can’t comb it and don't you try. 
He: Is dat so? Well, don't forget dat I’m 
a handsome fastidious gentleman! 

She: Handsome! Why, coon, if I was as 
ugly as you I'd look up to de good Lord 
and ask to be dismissed! 


He: You might do dat. but still you Is my 
gal. 

She: Never count yo’ chickens before they 
are hatched. 

Hhe: Now daL’s a fine way to talk! Dat 
ain’t de way to say dat! 

She : Well, how should I have said ft? 

He: You should have said, never cacaleate 
upon your juvenile poultry until the proper 
process of incubation has been fully ma- 
terialized. 

Sho: Man, you’re a cat’s uncle wh-n it comes 
to talk, ain't you? 

He: Gal, I k no wed Mr, Webster well. 

Ste: Say you did? 

He: Yeah, I usta run wHh his dog! 

Sho: Aw, come on, coon, you’ve got de 
swinny (?) 

He: Only horses git de swlnney. 

She: No. but mules glL it. too. 

He: Well I ain’t no mule. 

She: No. your ears are too long. 

He: Yeah, my ears are — gal. my ears ain’t 
too long. 

Sh : WcH, dey'tl grow. 

He (confused): Well, they- — no thev won’t 
grow. 

After singing about the picnic to 
which Henry wants to take Sal, the 
argument is resumed: 

She: Yo' sho’ Is a persistem coon. You 
make me sick! 

He: Well, you don’t make me feel any too 
well ! 

She: Is dat so? Another thing, coon, you 
don't know how to love! 

He: I don't know how to love! Listen, what 
it takes to love I’m broke out with! An' 
you know you only run dat other guy in 
to make me jealous, 'cause you know — 
(He resumes singing "You’re My Gal," and 
the song ends with the “wench" confessing 
"Yes, I'm yo* gaH”) 

The reference to “running in dat 
other guy” relates to “Charlie,” of 
whom She said in the chorus: “Char- 
lie’s name is Sampson, an’ he sho’ 
can fight.” His reply is, “If I ever 
swing my wicked left at him he’ll 
die of fright." In the second chorus, 
the damsel asserts that “Charles was 
born in Texas, raised in Tennessee,” 
which elicits the retort, “And he’ll 
die in Alabama if he messes with 
me!” 

“You’re My Gal,” which was cou- 
pled on the Edison record with “Float- 
in’ Down to Cotton Town,” sung by 
the Harmon izers, who were then call- 
ed the Premier Quartet on Diamond 
Discs, was as successful a comic spe- 
cialty as “See Old Man Moon Smile,” 
It aiso was extensively recorded by 
other companies. 

I am uncertain about the word, 
“swinny," after which I have placed 
a question mark, “Swinny” is what 
it sounds Like, but I can’t find such 
a word in Webster’s. Perhaps it is 
a Negro slang term unfamiliar to me. 

IV. “Henry Jones, Your 
Honeymoon Is Over” 

None of the A1 Bernard solos or 
Bernard-Hare duets so far discussed 
were included in the book, published 
in 1925, of the 300 best-selling Edison 
discs, but they all sold well for years 
anid most stayed in the catalog as 
long as Edison was in the record busi- 
ness. 

“See Old Man Moon Smile," was dis- 
continued, however, in 1927, and 
“You’re My Gal" in 1928. “I Want 
to Hold You in My Arms," the first 
duet, which had not been considered 
so funny as the others, went the 
entire route, partly, I suspect, be- 
cause of having as its companion, 
Ada Jones’ “Oh Lawdy! (Somethin’s 
Done Got Between E-becaneezer and 
Me.)” 
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“The Boy From Dixie's” Edison ac- 
tivities were in high gear through 
the remainder of 1919 and from 1920 
through 1924, after which, perhaps 
because of his radio and vaudeville 
work, they tapered off, although ex- 
tending through 1927 . . . And here 
let me -add something I have just 
discovered that the list of record - 
making Bernards, published' last 
month should have included Anthony 
Bernard, who conducted the London 
Chamber Orchestra on a Brunswick 
record or two. 

There was also a Miss Iso-1 d-a Bern- 
hard, who on July 19, 1926, made 
an Edison test recording of TostL’s 
"Goodbye.” By that time Mr. Edi- 
son’s deafness had so increased that 
he was no longer criticizing, but Ar- 
thur L. Walsh, who was vice presi- 
dent. in charge of the Edison record- 
ing* division, wrote: “Fair singer — - 
high tones best — would only do for 
the highbrow type of song — not 
what we need now.” 

Our Hero’s solos seem to have been 
even more popular among cylinder 
record buyers than with those who 
used the Diamond Discs, for a fair 
number made their appearance on 
“rollers” but remained unissued on 
"platters.” One of bhese was “I’m 
a Dancing Fool,” which A1 recorded 
on October 10, 1919. 

Six days later Bernard and Hare 
got back together for an Edison re- 
cording that made history. This was 
"Henry Jones, Your Honeymoon is 
Over,” which brought back the nom- 
inal hero of “You’re My Gal,” and 
proved the most successful of all the 
t earn’s d u e ts up to that tim e . Its 
popularity was made even greater by 
the fact that on October 29, Bernard, 
alone, made his famous Edison rec- 
cord of “The St. Louis Blues,” which 
received the easily remembered serial 
number of 7000. As we know, Aeo- 
iian-Vocalion had announced a record 
by him of the same blues classic in 
July, but it attracted little attention 
as compared to the Edison, which 
was destined to find its way into 
that book of the 300 best sellers. 
"Henry Jones” was coupled with “St. 
Louis Blues,” and, with two such 
good sides, it would be hard to say 
which was most responsible for its 
large sale. 

The Blue Amberol of “Henry Jones” 
came out in February and that of 
the “St. Louis Blues” in March. I 
well remember going on an errand to 
the home of an elderly man who 
owned an Amberol a. He and his wife 
ware being entertained by a young 
man who had brought about a dozen 
of the latest Edison cylinders. As 
T was made welcome, they were play- 
ing “Uncle Josh’s Birthday,” by Cal 
Stewart and Company. This was fol- 
lowed by Bernard’s “St. Louis Blues,” 
and I can still hear the old man ex- 
claim, as the smooth -surfaced, clear- 
toned cylinder was tracked by the 
diamond point: “Don’t that soun’ jes. 
exackly like a nigger?” We all agreed 
that the blackface dialect was re- 
markably natural. 


The “Re-Creation,” as Edison discs 
were called up to 1923, must have 
been issued about the same time as 
the cylinders, though, because of a 
slower manufacturing process, per- 
haps a month or so later. Many 
years afterward I came across a re- 
view of “Henry Jones” and “St. Louis 
Blues” in “The Best of the New 
Records” department conducted in 
Judge by “Disco.” Iiis critique re- 
quired just two words: “Perfect re- 
cording.” Which was perfectly true. 

In “Henry Jones, Your Honeymoon 
is Over” we find the male character 
married to some ladylove, but it isn’t 
clear whether she is the “Sal” of 
“You’re My Gal.” As the record 
begins, “She” is singing “doo-doo-da 
do,” While “He” is snoring. Then 
the dialogue begins: 

She: What’s dal nigg-.T try in’ to do - sing 
bass with me? Wake up, coon! 

He: Aw. go ’way. go 'way. woman, an’ 

let a good man sleep! 

She: Hull! Yo’ mammy sh’ trms^a been 

fond of children to raise you! 

He: Listen here, woman! One-two-three, an’ 
I’m gonna hop right at you! 

She: Yeah, four-five-six, an’ you'll hop right 
back! 

He : Look here . gal, don't you real ize da t 
where I come from dey call me ‘Bad Bill'? 
She: Huh! Fool with me an' Lhey’U call you 
Sweet William! 

Ho: Keep on, gal. an’ I’m gonna sew up 

yo’ eyes ! 

She: "As you sew. so shall ye reap." 

He : Say. what you try in’ to do, make a 
fool our of me? 

She: No. nature done beat me to it! Listen, 
here, coon, I wanna tell you somethin', 

Wh en th is st a ge is reach e d the 
couple begins singing. Mrs. Jones 
complains that she can't live on love. 
Henry, she says, has been “living in 
clover” for three months, but since 
he’s taken his uniform back to the 
government she no longer gets “that 
thirty bucks that used to pay bhe 
rent.” In his defense he says, “Gal. 
you knoAV I was a hero over dere!” 
also, “but I didn’t live in clover over 
dere!” She, however, insists that she 
has had more than enough of an un- 
satisfactory married life. The back- 
and-forth exchange resumes: 

Ho: Aw. listen, gal, you know you ain’t 

■treatin’ me right. 

She : I know. son. but I can’t live on dat 
cupid stuff. You know, if T don’t get 
somethin' to eat real soon I’m gonna mil- 
dew. 

He: Oh gal. don’t be so officious! 

She : I wish I wuz ! 

He: Wuz what? 

She: Full o' fishes. I’m so hungry my 

stomach's done sent up two wireless mes- 
sages to s.nd down some Ree-freshments ! 
He: Oh. gal. you ain’t hongry! 

She: Coon, if I was to see a beefsteak my 
tongue would slap my brains out. And, 
believe me. coon, I done drank so much 
water since I been with you that my stom- 
ach thinks I'm takin’ in wash in’. 

I-Ie: Don't exasperate yo’self, baby. 

She: Don’t baby me, coon! I’m so dawgone 
hongry that my skirts is draggin’ my tracks 
out! An’, believe me. 1 done eat so many 
beans since r been with you that I’m 
ashamed to look a bean in Lhe face! 

He: Oh. quit tantalizin’ me! 

Shv: Coon, if I was to see a hambone lavin’ 
on de ground I'd pick it up an’ eat it! 

He: Dat ain’t nothin’, gal! Shew me where 
it's layin’ and I’ll eat de ground! 

She: Well, it's no use talkin’. L;t’s quit! 

They sing again, ami Henry says: 
“Well, all right, I’m gone!” She 
laughs, and he asks : “What you 
laffin’ at?” She replies, “You is been 
a good nigger, ain’t you?” He says, 
“You know I has, honey,” and re- 
ceives the honeyed assurance, “Well, 
I’ll forgive you dis time! Give me a 


little kiss!” He murmurs, “Awright!” 
and they kiss, after which he ex- 
claims, “Oh, honey !” ; she, “Oh, man !” 
and they end in harmony, singing, 
“We’ll let it go at dat!” 

“Henry Jones” is one of the most 
amusing of the Bernard-Hare duets, 
and I hope that no black readers of 
HOBBIES will be offended at my 
perpetuating the dialog, which, as I 
have previously pointed out, contains 
some words now considered offensive. 
The talk is quoted as a good example 
of by gone humor. Incidentally, there 
seem to be a few, if any, collectors 
of records by pioneer recording artists 
among Negro Americans. I can’t re- 
call ever receiving a letter from any 
reader who identified himself as black. 
I imagine many Negroes, however, 
collect “blues” and “spirituals,” while 
others prefer the same type of music 
as do whites. 

V. Bernard’s Victor Records 

The fact that the Edison disc of 
“Henry Jones” and “St. Louis Blues” 
was made avail abl e about M arch , 
1920, reminds me it was in that 
month that Bernard’s first Victor 
record was announced. It consisted 
of the only two solos by him that 
Victor ever issued, and neither was 
his own composition. 

For some hard to explain reason, 
A1 never was able to obtain a firm 
Victor foothold. As I have said, Vic- 
tor issued’ no Bernard and Hare duets, 
and Al’s experience with the leading 
record company of that day was 
som ewhat 1 i ke that of B il 1 y J ones 
and Ernest Hare after they became 
famous on radio as “The Happiness 
Boys.” Jones had made some Victor 
solo records from early 1920 until 
September, 1922, but they all appeared 
under the name of Victor Roberts. 
Hare never recorded any Victor solos, 
or if he did they remained unissued. 
The duet team made one double-faced 
combination of “Oh ! Eva” and “Hard- 
Boiled Rose,” which appeared in the 
summer of 1924, but were unable to 
break into the Victor list again until 
they did some electrical recording late 
in 1925. After that their popularity 
was soon established, and they made 
Victor discs fairly regularly for about 
five years. 

Bernard's initial Victor record, was 
No. 18644, wh ich con tai n ed two rath er 
unsuccessful numbers — “You Know 
What I Mean” (a phrase he had in- 
troduced in “Henry Jones”) and “The 
Bell Hop Blues.” The description in 
the monthly supplement began: 

"A1 Bernard . the 'Boy From Dixie,’ has 
come into a well -deserved place as one of 
the best ■ black fac;’ co?nedians ever de- 
veloped. Here are his first records as a 
Vic-tor artist." 

There followed a description of the 
two songs, which it is hardly worth 
while to quote. An excellent photo- 
graph was reproduced, in which Ber- 
nard’s eyes appear to be dark brown. 
Nearly all pictures of him make him 
look dark-eyed, but my recollection — 
which may be wrong after a quarter 
of a century — is that his eyes were 
blue. 
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Bernard's name, by the way, should 
be pronounced Ber -ward not Be^-ard. 
He did so little work for Victor that 
it will be as well to dispose of it now. 

He did not reappear in a Victor 
supplement until August, 1921, and 
then only incidentally, when he sang’ 
the refrain in a fox trot version of 
“The St. Louis Blues/’ by the origin- 
al Dixieland Jazz Band. The record, 
No. 18772, was combined with “Jazz 
Me Blues/' also by the Dixieland 
group, but with no refrain. I wonder 
if Al’s friend and associate, J. Russel 
Robinson, was then playing in this, 
the first jazz band to become famous 
on records. 

It is beyond me why Victor didn’t 
think it worth while to devote an 
entire record’ to a vocal rendition of 
the “St. Louis Blues.” Anyway, here 
is the description of the dance ver- 
sion written by one of my favorite 
authors, James E. Richaixlson: 

"Saint Louis of France or Salni Louis. 
Missouri, here are two great fox trots! If 
East and West Saint Lou ; Ls declare they give 
one another the blues, that's a family matter. 
Tlie number (in modernistic language) is a 
live one, with plenty of lemon yellow oboe 
squeals for shivery dancers. In the middle 
of it AJ Bernard sings a vocal refrain 
of the kind vaudeville idiom used to call 
a 'coon-shout.' The numiber is by W.C. 
Handy. ‘Jazz Me Blues’ is by Tom Do- 
lan :y, It Is a slowish. even stately, fox 
trot with the occasional neuralgia effects 
that so delight lovers of the 'blues . * 1 * 3 " 

In November, 1921, the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band returned with 
both sides of No. 18798, “Dangerous 
Blues” and “Royal Garden Blues,” in 
each of which “The Boy From Dixie” 
sang. I’ll quote the introductory part 
of the description: 

“Blue records have been compared to 
musical mixed pickles. containing, as they 
do. as many flavors. This double-faced 
one has then, all, with a few acid coiuM- 
ments not usually sold In the musical deli- 
catessen shops. Every Instrument of the 
dance- orchestra is heard, the rhythm glori- 
ously hawking a way through. A l Bernard 
sings a retrain In each number . . . " 

After that Bernard’s name appear- 
ed no more in a Victor list, but on 
October 10, 1925, he recorded three 
songs under the serial numbers 33568, 
33569 and 33570. None was issued, 
probably because the early electric 
recording was unsatisfactory. Three 
takes” were made of 33568, “On a 
Slow Train Through Arkansas,” 
which Bernard had written to cash 
in on the growing market for hill- 
billy tunes. Edison also recorded this 
number and issued it, as did a few 
other companies. Frank Ferara play- 
ed a steel guitar accompaniment, and 
James Harrington was at the piano. 
The next two selections had Har- 


rington again providing a piano ac- 
companiment. Two “takes” were 
made of each. One, “They’re Al- 
ways in the Way,” sounds from its 
title as if it were also hill -hi Ilyich, 
but I have never heard it. The third, 
“Pretty Little Honey Lou,” was one 
of his compositions that Al had re- 
corded for Edison about three years 
before, with a yodel ing* obbligato by 
Frank ICamplian, of whom we shall 
be hearing considerably more. 

This song puzzled me for years, 
because the Edison catalog listed it 
as being written by “A, and J, Ber- 
nard,” and I wondered who J. Ber- 
nard was. I finally asked Al, and he 
replied that it was his brother — the 
one who su rv i ved him. The o th er 
Bernard had nothing to do with writ- 
ing the song, he explained, but he 
had an affectionate habit of some- 
times adding the names of relatives 
or friends to the credits of songs he 
had composed, and this time he had 
chosen to honor his brother. Unfor- 
tunately, ‘‘Honey Lou” as one of Al’s 
less successful efforts, so if his brother 
was “cut in” on the royalties they 
probably didn’t make him rich. 

Later, I acquired a copy of the rec- 
ord, and it credits co-authorship to 
Joe Bernard, which makes me wonder 
if I had remembered incorrectly and 
the brother’s name was Joe instead 
of John, as I may have given it last 
month. Perhaps I can arrive at a firm 
decision toward the end of this series, 
when I beg'in to publish excerpts 
from Al’s letters. 

Now back to our play-by-play an- 
alysis of his Edison recording career. 

VI. “I Come From Get-It Land” 

Obviously, if Al Bernard made any- 
thing like four thousand records, I 
(Continued on page 119) 
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OLD AND NEW PARTNERS. — By mid-1921 the partnership between Al Bernard and Ernest Hare for recording blackface comedy 
sketches had passed its peak. They worked together occasionally for another two years, but Hare meanwhile had met and teamed 
with William Reese (Billy) Jones to record more conventional types of popular songs. On radio Jones and Hare became "the Happi- 
ness Boys" and had the first sponsored program. Quentin Riggs copied these pictures from a 1920 book of photographs of Edison 
artists. Left to right: Al Bernard, Ernest Hare, and Reese Jones. 
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am not going to list and discuss them 
all. My plan is to work my way 
throug'h the Bernard and Hare duets 
on Edison “Re-Creation,” then deal 
in only general terms with the re- 
maining discs an.d cylinders, but point- 
ing out some of the more interesting 
and unusual titles. After all, I can't 
let this series extend through all eter- 
nity, which would be almost necessary 
if I were to undertake a summary 
of every record in which the genial 
comedian had a part. 

After recording the “St. Louis 
Blues” on October 29, Al returned to 
the Edison studios on Nevember 20 
and sang “Chasing the Blues,” an- 
other of his compositions that was 
approved for Blue Amberol sale, but 
not for the disc. On December 9, he 
was heard in a song by Andrew B. 
Sterling and Harry Von Tilzer, “He 
Went In Like a Lion and Came Out 
Like a Lamb.” This comic discussion 
of unhappy married life received a 
fair interpretation, but it was not 
the sort of song Al did best, and his 
rendition was inferior to that of Billy 
Murray on a number of brands, in- 
cluding Victor and Aeolian- Vocal ion. 
For one thing, he did' not, as Billy 
did, make his voice sound like that 
of a roaring lion, “which,” as the 
Victor supplement said, “ought to be 
heard for a good three miles on a 
still night,” and he did not develop 
the comedy so effectively. But Mur- 
ray always sang songs of this type 
better than anyone else. 

Then, five days before Christmas. 
1919, on December 20, Bernai a and 
Hare brought their year's busy part- 
nership to a temporary close by re- 
cording the fifth of their blackface 
specialties, “I Come From Get-It- 
Land” 

This record turned out a compar- 
ative failure. It was as funny as its 
forerunners and had, moreover, a 
catchy banjo accompaniment (I won- 
der who played it?), but It remained 
in the catalog only through 1923. One 
possible reason for its short life is 
that the moulds might hav'e become 
damaged and it was not considered 
worth while to remake them. A more 


probable supposition is that the rec- 
ord's sale was impaired by the weak 
coupling — a not very amusing Jewish 
dialect character song, “Snoops, the 
Lawyer,” by Maurice Burkhart. Burk- 
hart had a small voice and most of 
his records suffered from lack of 
adequate volume. This helps to ex- 
plain why “Snoops” became the dull 
affair that it was. 

“I Come From Get-It-Land” was 
another of Bernard's original compo- 
sitions. Here is how the dialog goes 
— but first let's quote the description 
on the envelope in which the record 
was packed: 

"Black-face comedian patter is usually 
funny, but when Bernard and Hare art the 
performers there Is no doubt of its ‘* 1 de- 
splitting quality. They are a genial earn 
with a species of dialog tending to tie them 
up in knots as well as their listeners. 
When they come in the door, care flies out 
of the wirdow. 

‘The banjo in this dialog has Its own 
say too, and Its part In the conversation 
Is worth noting. Did you ever think of 
how a banjo can punctuate a remark?" 

After listening to the record two 
or three times, I am inclined to be- 
lieve the patter may be the funniest 
in any of the Bernard and Hare 
records. Whether or not it is, here 
it is: 

He: Here’s whore I'm gonna serenade my 
baby 

She: Here, here, here! What is all dat 

noise 

He: Why baby, dis is yo’ honey bunch singin’ 
iv- ya! 

She: Singin’! You call dat singin’? Be on 
y * W ay, Midnight! 

H<>; Midnight! Why, gal. you ain’t no half 
past eight o'clock in de morn in’ yo’sclf! 
she: Don’t argue with me today, coon! 

He: I ain’t arguin', but when I got some- 
thin’ to say it must be said! 

She: By dat you means to interrogate dat 
you Is bad ? 

He: Gal, you learns quick, don’t you? 

She: Is dat so? I bet I’ll drop dls skillet 
on yo’ head an’ separate yo’ Ideas from 
yo' appetite ! 

He: Yeah, an I’ll take my shoe an’ half-sole 
yo’ eyes ! 

She: Amy time you do I’ll jump from dis 
window an’ rim you so fast dat you", 
turn de corner in de middle of de block. 

He: Now. listen here, lop-ears — ! 

She : Here, keep my ears outa yo’ mouth, 
<x>on, cau.-’e if ears was snowflakes you'd 
be a blizzard! 

He: I’ll bet I'm gonna draw my Smith an’ 
Eastern, an’ shoot up dis place! 
cine: Huh, dat thing won’t shoot! 

He: Why, gal, my gun shoots 82 miles an’ 
den stops an' begins to threw bricks! 

She: Yeah : but don’t forget dat I has a 
razor Iniaid with pearl. If I ever chase you 
with it you’ll be inlaid with a crowd walkin' 
slow behind va, and I claim de music they 


play you won’t be able to ball the jack by! 
He. Now, honey, don’t git riled! You know 
I was only jokin'. I’m not only a man dat’s 
turned over a new leaf — 

She: I guess you're gonna tell me dat you 
turned over a tree! 

He: Aw, noncy, let’s tiJ't, argue any more. 
I got a proposition to make to you, and 
I’m gonna sing it to ya! 

She: Let’er go! I ain’t blind! 

He: Well, here goes, and I craves yo’ polite 
alien t ion 

Sfhe: Man. you :e a reg’lar Chesterfull Brum- 
melfteld, ain L ya? 

The ardent suitor then begins to 
make musical love to the “gal,” whose 
name is Malinda Johnson. He assures 
her that he is a natural “go-getter,” 
as high pressure business men used 
to be termed, and that, being a “go- 
getter,” he comes from “Get-It-Land,” 
an assertion that provides the song's 
title. Bernard again shows his dis- 
regard for exact rhymes by pairing 
“Malinda Johnson” with “orange blos- 
som.” Then follows a brief, but am- 
orous. discussion: 

She: Son. I claim dat yo’ singin’ an’ yo' In- 
ducemoms is irresistible. You sho’ has won 
dis time! 

He: ’Course 1 has; An’ you know dat what 
it takes to get it I got It, an* my middle 
name is GH-It, an’ I come froi Get-It- 
Land! That’s why I’m gonna take you 
down to Parson Blake’s — " 

The chorus is then sung again, 
with characteristic close harmony. 

Again, I think that from the stand- 
point of rapid-fire repartee, this may 
be the funniest of the Bernard-Hare 
records, which means bhe funniest of 
any records by a pair of blackface 
comedians. I am, however, inclined 
to think that the sketches Bernard 
wrote are not so true to traditional 
Negro life as the dialect work by 
such comedians as Billy Golden and 
Joe Hughes and Arthur Collins and 
Byron G. Harlan. 

Billy Golden was born in 1854 and 
died in 1926. His Negro characters,, 
consequently, were based on his know- 
ledge of blacks who had grown up 
before the Civil War, and there is 
virtually no trace of exaggeration in 
the way he depicts them. Collins 
(1864-1933) and Harlan (1861-1936) 
also knew the older type of Negroes 
of the plantation era and modeled 
their impersonations accordingly. 

By contrast, Bernard's blacks seem 
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of the big city type for the most 
part and they are what literary cri- 
tics call “larger than life” — that is, 
their traits are exaggerated to make 
them more amusing. No Negro cou- 
ples ever quarreled with such un- 
flagging scintillating humor and with 
such sustained brilliance of invective 
as do the male and female brawlers 
of Bernard and Hare. That fact does 
not diminish in the least the delight- 
fully humorous quality of their re- 
cordings, but does mean that they 
should not be accepted as historically 
accurate portrayals of Neg*ro life a 
half century or more ago. 

VII. Frank ICamplain Joins Bernard 

Another performer who was to take 
an important role in A1 Bernard's 
recording and radio career made his 
Edison debut just as 1919 was about 
to g'ive way to 1920. He was an 
accomplished yodier, Frank ICamplain . 

I am not sure but that ICamplain 
should be called the most important 
of Bernard's recording* associates. 
While the Bernard -ICamplain singing 
and yodel in g duets did not have the 
immediate run-away popularity of the 
Bernard and Hare comic sketches, they 
sold well, and Bernard's _ partnership 
with ICamplain was maintained for 
seven years. He worked with Hare 
for only four, and during the last 
two of those, after Hare increased 
his popularity as the singing side- 
kick of Billy Jones, A1 and Ernie 
recorded together only infrequently. 
All told, Bernard and ICamplain prob- 
ably made a considerably larger num- 
ber of duet recordings than Bernard 
and Hare. 

(Perhaps it is worth drawing at- 
tention to here, as I had meant to do 
earlier, how often “Henry Jones” or 
what other male is concerned in the 
Bernard-Hare sketches is proud of 
the devastating quality of his “wick- 
ed left” and how frequently he boasts 
of the death-dealing merits of his 
weapon that went by the name of 
Smith & Wesson, but which he in- 
variably calls “my Smith an' East- 
ern.”) 

Of Frank Kamplain, the man, I 
know remarkably little, for I never 
had an opportunity to question Ber- 
nard about him. I recall, however, 
that a radio announcer whom I knew 
in Johnson City, Tenn., told me that 
he formerly had worked at a station 
in another State from which ICam- 
plain frequently broadcast, and said 
he knew the yodeler well. He de- 
scribed him as pretty much of an 
irrepressible, fun-loving fellow. He 
may still be living; I, at least, have 
never seen any mention of his death. 

After Bernard, Kampladn and Sam 
H, (Sammy) Stept, pianist and song 
writer, had begun to call themselves 
“The Record Boys” in 1925 and to 
broadcast regularly from New York, 
a writer in The Billboard said they 
spent most of their spare time “just 
sitting around and arguing. They'll 
argue about anything.” I don't have 
the clipping for reference, but I re- 
member the Billboard man went on 
to point out that he had mentioned 


Kamplain's name first of the three, 
“and after this issue comes out they'll 
spend the rest of the day arguing 
about why Kamplain's name precedes 
the other two.” 

Kamplain's recorded work was 
mostly confined* to his duets with 
Bernard, with, or without, the ac- 
companiment of Sammy Stept' s piano. 
(We shall hear more about Stept 
later.) However, he made a few Edi- 
son solo discs, one of which “Roll On, 
Silver Moon,” won a place among the 
300 best sellers. Victor also had him, 
in 1824, re-make record No. 17012, 
that had contained two yodel special- 
ties — “The Cuckoo Song” and “Papa’s 
Baby Boy” — by George P. Watson. 
Since Watson was still living and 
active — a little later he did a bit of 
electrical recording for Victor — I 
wonder why he wasn't called upon for 
the re-makes. (He died in 1926.) 
Bernard and Kamplain did nothing 
together for Victor — at least nothing 
that was issued. 

The pair's initial Edison offering 
was George Gershwin's first song 
hit, “Swanee,” which they recorded 
on December 27, 1919. Strangely, the 
record seems not to have been a suc- 
cess, but its lack of popularity could 
not be blamed on the coupling, a fine 
rendition of “When My Baby Smiles 
at Me,” by “Rachel Grant” (Gladys 
Rice) and Billy Murray, with some 
incidental imitations of a “laughing 
trombone” by Edward Meeker. De- 
spite this seemingly strong pair, 
the disc, No. 50651, was deleted from 
the catalog after 1923. You will no- 
tice that it was recorded exactly a 
week after “I Come From Get-It- 
Land,” which also had a short cata- 
log life. 

As a rule, all the talking in the 
Bernard-Kaplain duets was done by 
the “senior partner,” with Kamplain 
restricting himself to yodel in g. 

VIII. The “Moonshine” Song 

Bernard's first Edison recording in 
1920 was “The Unlucky Blues,” which 
he sang into the horn on February 
19. This was another of his offer- 
ings that was considered suitable for 
cylinders but not for discs. lit was 
not one of his compositions, but was 
listed as the work of Lewis (probably 
Sam M. Lewis) and J. Russel Robin- 
son. 

On April Fool's Day, Bernard and 
Kamplain sang “Oh Joe, Please Don't 
Go,” a “coon song” for which Bernard 
provided the words and Larry Briers 
the music, although only Briers got 
label credit. (I wonder if Bernard 
had his brother in mind when he 
wrote the lyrics.) Twenty-eight years 
later, the aging erstwhile “Boy From 
Dixie” sang this song a few months 
before he died, at the John Bieling 
Day obsei'vance in September, 1948. 

Then on April 29, Bernard and 
Hare got together again to record 
an amusing version of a then current- 
ly popular song lamenting the “hor- 
rors” of prohibition. It was “The 
Moon Shines On the Moonshine.” The 
words were by Sidney de Witt and 
the music by Robert Hood Bowers, 


who was then conductor of the Aeo- 
lian- Vocal ion recording orchestra. The 
plea for “Joe” not to go was com- 
bined with the “dry law” lament on 
Diamond Disc No. 50672. They also 
entered the Blue Amberol list. 

Both the words of “The Moon 
Shines On the Moonshine” and the 
dialog are laughable. There is less 
talking than usual, however, and 
much of it is worked in as a part 
of the song. There is also a duet 
mid-way between a “boozeoon” (bas- 
soon) and a “trambone” (trombone.) 
“Henry Jones” again is the “hero.” 
And this, by the way, was the first 
conventionally written popular song 
that Bernard and Hare had recorded. 
The others had been produced by 
Bernard alone or with a collaborator, 
and with the special requirements of 
the Bernard-Hare duets always up- 
permost : 

She: Wliat’s the matter with you, Henry 
Jones? For the last month you’ve been 
moping aroun* here. What's the matter 
with you anyway? 

He: I ain’t myself, gal. I’m DE-pressed. 
She: What makes you DE-pressed? 

He: Well, iiaten tuh me an' I’ll tell ynh. 

Here Henry begins singing his 
mournful plaint about being* robbed 
of the solace of alcohol, while She 
makes jeering* comments. After the 
first chorus they have this conver- 
sation : 

He: It might be merry, but not for me. I’m 
DE-pressed. Oh well, I guess I’ll play me 
a little selection on my instryment. (He 
begins playing "How Dry I Am.” 

She: Say, Henry, what is dat instrument 

you’re playing? 

He: Why, gal. dat*s a boozeoon. 

She: 'Course you’d have to have booze In it. 
He: Oh, hush yo’ mouth, gal. Don’t bother 

me. 

She: Wait a minute, Henry, and I’ll play 
with ya. 

He: What’s dat you gonna play on? 

She: Why, I’m gonna play dis trambone. 

He: A trambone? Why, you’d play better 
on a ham bone ! 

She: Nevertheless, I’m gonna help you oul. 
I don’t b’lieve you thinlc I can play dis 
thing. 

He: Oh well, all right. Come on, le’s stare 
She: Say. Henry, what Is dat tune we is 
playin' ? 

He: Wo is playin’? Where you git dat 'we 
1st' at? The melody dat I is playin’ Is 'John 
Barleycorn’s Swan Song.’ Bul you ain't 
helpin' me a bit. You’re Just makin' it 
mizzable fo- me, 

They resume singing, and the cho- 
rus ends with Henry taking a deep 
bass note on the last word of “out 
where the moon shines on the moon- 
shine so stillily She giggles and ex- 
claims, “Dat's some still!” and then 
the record ends. While the dialog in 
this number is hardly so funny as 
in the duets that preceded it, the 
total effect, with the bassoon-trom- 
bone duet included, is amusing. 

IX. “Slide, Kelly, Slide” 

On May 12, A1 and Frank Kamplain 
recorded another of their singing and 
yodeling specialties composed by Ber- 
nard, “My Lovin' Sing* Song Man,” 
into which the old song, “Sweet Eva- 
lina, My EvaMna” is effectively in- 
troduced. This was combined some- 
time afterward with one of Bernard's 
best solos, “The Broadway Blues,” 
which, however, was not written by 
him. Neither was it by Handy or 
any other Negro composer, but by 
Grant Clarke and Carey Morgan. 
“The Broadway Blues” was on one 
side of Aileen Stanley's first Victor 
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record issued in November, 1920, and 
was also her only issued recording 
for Brunswick. 

May 12 brought another Bernard 
and Hare recording, “Slide, Kelly, 
Slide,” which had the subtitle, "The 
Trombone Blues.” It was a comedy 
number written by George F. Briegel 
and had nothing to do with the "Gay 
Nineties” tune of the same name al- 
ways associated' with J. W. Kelly, 
"The Rolling Mill Man.” I wonder, 
by the way, if George F. Briegel was 
merely a disguise for Bernard's song 
writing friend, Larry Briers. Per- 
haps it was Briers’ real name. I 
know nothing about Briers, who isn't 
listed in the ASCAP Biographical 
Dictionary, but have considered the 
possibility that he might have been 
a member of some phonograph com- 
pany’s recording staff. I remember 
that I once saw a disc of Irish jigs 
and reels played by a violinist, Joseph 
Samuels, with Briers* piano accom- 
paniment, but can't recall the label. 
It is interesting* that there were a 
few comedy trombone effects in "The 
Moon Shines On the Moonshine,” and 
that, in its follow-up, the "slide” has 
a leading part. Possibly Bernard 
wrote the words of this number, but 
no one but Briegel is mentioned in 
the "credit” part of the Edison record 
label. 

Again, "Henry Jones” is the man 
in the song, as he is also in "Change 
Your Name, Malinda Lee,” another 
Bernard-Hare duet recorded on Sep- 
tember 14, 1920, and combined on 
Diamond Disc No. 50731 with "Slide, 
Kelly, Slide.” This was the first 
time that two blackface skits by Al 
and Ernie had been coupled on one 
record to give their admirers double 
value. 

Between the combined duets, how- 
ever, Bernard had, on June 24, sung 
an amusing solo, “Mississippi Bound,” 
composed by Charley Straight, who 
was for years Gene Greene's accom- 
panist in vaudeville. On August 6 
A1 made a record of "Read ‘Em and 
Weep,” his own composition, which 
he sang in the musical comedy, "Come 
Seven.” Its "hero” is a dedicated 
gambler, "Old Bill Flat from New 
Orleans.” There is an entertaining 
"crapshooting” scene, which results 
in arrests, followed by the dice tos- 
sers being hauled away in a "paddy 
wagon.” An unidentified man, pos- 
sibly Edward Meeker, impersonates a 
policeman. 

Al Bernard told me that many of 
the characters in his songs, such as 
“Old Bill Flat,” were taken from 
well known Negro personalities in the 
New Orleans of the 1890's and the 
first decade or so of the 20fch Century. 
"Parson Jenks,” "Brother Low-Down,” 
"Stavin Change (the Meanest Man in 
New Orleans”) and others in the 
Bernard mythology were flesh and 
blood people before they passed into 
his songs, according to Al. 

Now, we'll discuss the dialogs in 
the two duets just mentioned. First, 
"Slide, Kelly, Slide,” and then "Change 
Your Name Malinda Lee”: 

She: Well, dawgone, If yonder ain’t ole 


Henry ! 

He: Yeah, here I Ls ! 

She: You know, I ain’t seen you since you 
had de fluanna! 

He: Aw, gal, you means fluenna. Listen 
here, Kelly, I want — 

She: Heah, heah. heah! What you ca-llin' 
me Kelly about? Kelly ls a man’s name. 
Why do you do it? 

He: I calls you Kelly because you reminds 
me of a fellow I knows named Kelly. You 
know, you an’ him both are great musicians. 
You plays de same lnsterment. 

She: I don’t understand what you mean. 

"Henry” sings an explanation about 
"Kelly” being a trombone virtuoso. 
At its conclusion his lady love ex- 
claims : 

She: Stop a minute! Say no more! Desist! 
Now I knows what you means ! Kelly is 
the new trombone player in town! 

He : Ah, now, I see3 that you Is usin’ de 
think in’ matter dat habitates yo’ cranium! 
She: Very singular! Let you know about 

dat later. But, say, can Kelly play like dis? 

A long slide is heard from the 
trombone, and they sing a song dis- 
cussing the lady’s musical genius. The 
trombone is heard throughout. Then: 

He: Gal. you plays a mean trombone! 

She: Ain'L it so? But, you know, you ought 
to be able to play a trombone. 

He: Why? 

She : 'Cause you got a big mouth. 

He: A big mouth? Huh, yours ain't no 

buttonhole! 

She: No. but \vh;n de good Lord was makJn’ 
yours ii He’d a-made another cut He’d a-cut 
yo’ head off! 

He: Dats all right about my mouth. But, 
say. Kelly, you is good at slldin’ de trom- 
bone. out how is you on technique? 

She (laughing): Why, I speaks it fluently! 
He: Speaks it? I’m gonna try you out. What 
is four -four, six-eight? 

She: Dat ain’t technique, fool. Dat’s hist’ry! 
He; Dawgone, I cain’L fool you, can I? 
You know, when I was talking about tech- 
nique wha( I should have said was “con- 
splrato, di capo.” 

She: You tel’, 'em, ragtime, I'm syncopated! 
He: All right. Let’s go! (The record ends 
with repetition of the chorus.) 

Now, here is the characteristically 
funny conversation in "Change Your 
Name, Malinda Lee”: 

He: Yo ho, Malinda! Yo’ sweeL baby has 
arrived ! 

She: Well, if it ain’t my own blackberry! 
He; Blackberry? Listen here, gal, you ain’t 
no glass of bu 1 1 er m 11 k yo' self! 

She: I know, son, but you're so dawgone black 
dat de lightnin’ bugs follow you aroun’ in 
de daytime ! 

1-Ie: Aw, honey, let’s not argy today, ‘cause 
I’m a man dat’s fell in love! 

She: In love! Listen, coon, go on away 

from me! You know you're just tryin' to 
trifle with my affections ! 

He: No, I ain't honey. I’m a man’s dat’s 
feM heavy In love! 

She: In love! 

H?: Sure, ain't you never fell in love? 
She: No, but I fell In de river once! 

Ho: Oh. but dat’s d iff 'rent. You know, 

when you falls in de river dey fishes you 
out, an' when you falls in quicksand dey 
drag3 you out, but when you fails In love 
you Is utterly an’ eternally submerged! 

She: Henry, I must confess dat you has 
worked it out in an obnoxious manner. 

He: Worked it out! Why gal, yo* language 
ain’t fit to eat! Let me explain mo' ex- 
plicit-like what love is. 

She: Well, go on. 

He: Love is a circumrotary pitty-patty bump- 
t if ication of de heart which produces a 
condition of de mental cerebellum dat causes 
complete oblivion to de delinquencies of yo’ 
inamorara, 

Shh: Oo, oo, oo ! Hit me flat on de head 
with a brick! Coon, you know you’re a 
reg’lar Dickster's Webstemary himself. 

He: ‘Co'sc I is! Wait till I ignites my 

s; e-gar 1 I wants to say somethin’ to ya! 
She: Don’t say it to me, Henry. Sing it. 

He: Aw right, stay right where you Is! 

Henry sings a plea to his ebony 
"Inamorara” to "Change Your Name, 
Malinda Lee.” 

She: Henry, you know you sings jes' like a 
bird! 

He; Does you think so, baby? What sort 

of a bird does I sing like? 

She: A blackbird! 

He: Aw. hush yo’ mouth, gal! 

They reach an amorous agreement 


that after they are married she will do- 
the cooking* and he will chop the 
wood — an understanding which he 
qualifies by singing at the bottom 
of his bass range, "I mean de kind- 
ling wood!” But everything* is har- 
monious at the record’s end. 

By the time this disc, providing a 
double helping of Bernard and Hare's 
humor, was issued, the cemedians’ 
partnership had reached, and was 
about to pass, its peak. Not long be- 
fore, Ernest Hare had met Billy 
Jones in the Edison recording studios 
and they had amused themselves by 
singing opera in a burlesque fashion, 
as 'they did in their 1922 record of 
"Operatic Syncopation.” The pair 
soon proved to be the Damon and 
Pythias of "show business.” They 
seemed to have everything in com- 
mon except that Jones was a bachelor 
he took a wife after his mother’s 
eath) and Hare was married, with 
a little girl named Marilyn, who was 
to serve for a short time as Jones’ 
singing partner after her father's 
death in 1939. Hare was six years- 
older to the day than Jones; 'both 
had mothers whose maiden name was- 
Roberts; both were five feet and sev- 
en inches tall; both had voices of oper- 
atic calibre that perfectly comple- 
mented each other, and both had had 
operatic experience. In every way 
they seemed “twin souls” and they 
achieved a perfection in comic duet 
singing that, after their first ex- 
erimental months, probably has never 
een equalled. 

The result might be called fore- 
ordained. Hare continued to be on 
good terms with Bernard and to work 
with him occasionally, but, looking in- 
to the future, he could see there was 
a sameness to the Bernard-Hare duets 
that militated against their long- 
range popularity. 

Funny as they were, it would be- 
come increasingly a case of "more 'of 
the same.” He correctly foresaw 
brighter prospects in teaming up with 
William Reese Jones to sing a wider 
variety of popular music. For a 
while, however, he remained the part- 
ner of both Bernard and of Jones. 

Before I end this installment, I 
think it well to point out that Jones 
was not known as Billy Jones on 
Edison records until he sang "Casey 
Jones” (No, 50747), recorded Febru- 
ary 8, 1921, and announced in Octo- 
ber, 1921. Previously, he had been 
called "Reese Jones” when singing 
for Edison. Incidentally, the reverse 
side of "Casey Jones” was "A Scene 
On the Old Plantation,” by Billy 
Golden and the Empire Vaudeville 
Company, and it is the only comic 
sketch I can think of in which Al 
Bernard took an incidental part — that 
of "Aunt Dinah.” Other members of 
the "cast” in this skit, recorded 
February 17, 1921, were Edward 

Meeker ; three members of the Har- 
mon izers Quartet — Charles Hart, 
Steve Porter and Harry Donaghy — 
and a banjoist, Billy Pryor. 


(To be continued) 
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AL BERNARD 


PART V 

By JIM WALSH 



MINSTREL MAN. — Al Bernard is shown both in blackface and as he really looked 
on the cover of this book published in the early 1930 's. 


I. Biography of A Genius 

When this series was just getting- 
under way, I quoted an article from 
“Stage World” for October 30, 1920, 
in which Mark Vance referred to A l 
Bernard as “a song writing genius.” 
The farther I proceed with research 
bearing upon the life and achieve- 
ments of “The Boy From Dixie,” the 
more I feel those words of praise 
were justified. 

During the almost century-long his- 
tory of the phonograph there have 
been many recording artists with 
highly developed, if sometimes nar- 
rowly specialized talents, but the 
number to whom the word “genius” 
can accurately be applied is, in my 
judgment, few. Len Spencer, I main- 
tain, was a creative genius, and his 
recording partner, Ada Jones, might 
be termed a genius of interpretation 
and mimicry. So might Billy Murray 
and, so, I think, might Arthur Col- 
lins, with Byron G. Harlan perhaps 
just a step below his long-time asso- 
ciate. Cal Stewart might be added to 
the genius list because of his creation 
of the mythical "world” of Punkin 
Center, with the personality of "Uncle 
Josh” as its focal point. Frank Crum it 
both as singer ana song writer might 
be admitted to the genius grouping, 
and the combined comedy accomplish- 
ments of Billy Jones and Ernest Hare 
add up to genius, regardless of wheth- 
er their separate efforts qualify. Pos- 
sibly you have nominees of your own. 
But the number of geniuses in any 
branch of artistic endeavor is small. 
If the possessors of genius were not 
exceptional they wouldn’t be geniuses, 
and the term is not one that should be 
loosely applied to recording artists, 
no matter how clever, or to anyone 
else. 

As for Al Bernard’s right to be long- 
in the ranks of the exalted, consider 
his achievements. He wrote the most 
sparkling, scintillating minstrel- type 
humor ever put on records. He com- 
posed scores of simple, but tuneful 
and unforgettable songs. He was one 
of the pioneer popular performers on 
radio. He was successful on the leg- 
itimate stage, in minstrel work and 
in the films. He was the author of 
much published minstrel material. He 
had an excellent high tenor voice 
although some record companies occa- 
sionally were misguided enough to 
refer to him as a baritone), and as 
a singer of "blues” from a more soph- 
isticated standpoint that that of cot- 
tonfield Negroes, he had no equal. 
The man did well everything he at- 
tempted, and I sincerely believe that, 
from both the creative and interpret- 


ative standpoints, the accolade of 
"genius” is rightfully his. 

After completing the third part of 
this survey, I came across a large 
paperback book called "Al Bernard’s 
Complete Minstrel Folio, for stage, 
radio and home entertainment.’’ 1 
knew I had the book, but had never 
done more than glance at it and 
didn’t realize that it contained a brief 
biographical sketch of Bernard, which 
provides a few details concerning him 
that I had not previously mentioned. 

The "folio” was published in 1933 
by Bibo and Lang, Inc., of New York, 


after Al’s recording career was vir- 
tually over, even though he remained 
popular in radio for years afterward. 
The foreword, giving information 
about Bernard, who wrote, or at least 
edited the book, is worth quoting: 

“Tnls Minstrel Book is the brain child of 
Al Bernard — who is Al Bernard? It would take 
pages to tell you of his career in the world 
of show business. 

“However, wc shall endeavor here to give 
you briefly a resume of his accomplishments, 
mainly to convince you of his qualifications 
to authorship of this marvelous book. 

“From the time he was old enough to walk, 
Mr. Bernard's one ambition in life was to be 
an actor and essentially a comedian. His first 
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opportunity came in 1007 when he obtained a 
job singing at a picture house In New Orleans. 
La. From there Al went right on. He organ- 
ized a road tab show and here got his funda- 
mental experience In minstrelsy. He played 
through Lhe country continually, until in 1919 
he arrived in New York City. 

“He immediately became an Edison record 
artist and he continued recording for the dif- 
ferent companies until he became so famous 
he organized the Record Boys, one of radio's 
first sensational attractions. 

“During his radio career. Mr. A1 Bernard has 
been featured with the Record Boys — Dutch 
Masters Minstrels — Raybestos Twins — and to- 
day is featured on the N. B. C. network as Al 
Bernard, the Minstrel Man. 

“Over the period of years he has originated 
and compiled the wealth of incomparable ma- 
terial contained In this book and it is his 
earnest wish that you may derive the fun and 
pleasure from it that he has so sincerely en- 
deavored to give you. Sincerely, THE PUB- 
LISHER." 

The book contains “The Sunflower 
Minstrels/' “a complete 2-hour show 
with original songs, jokes and sit- 
uations"; much other dialect humor; 
and ten of Bernard's songs. Only two 
of these, “Prancin' Dancin' Yodel in' 
Man" and “Yodelin’ Bill" were well 
known on records, as duets between 
Bernard and Frank Kamplain, but Al 
made one or two records of three 
others — “At the Pumpkin Fair in the 
Old Town Square," “Mister Black 
Boy, Good Night" and “Stay Away 
From My Man." The other five are 
relatively obscure: “Henceforth Pll 
Call on Friday," “If He Enters That 
Door," “It's Not Funny When It Hap- 
pens to You/’ “My Ole Mule's Name 
Is *Iz' " and “The Race Track Blues." 

No doubt the Bernard songs and 
sketches helped to extend the life of 
minstrelsy, which was even then a 
vanishing form of entertainment and 
has now almost completely perished. 
Even many Lions' Clubs no longer 
present their traditional annual min- 
strel shows, and Al Bernard, if he 
were alive today, would, I am sure, 
be saddened by the disappearance of 
his favorite entertainment medium. 

Now, let's return to consideration 
of the records that Al and Ernie Hare 
were making- for Edison while their 
partnership still flourished. 

(Parenthetically, I wonder about 
the statement that Bernard sang in 
moviie theaters in 1907. That was a 
time when there were no film shows 
except in primitive store front “nick- 
elodeons," which projected split-reel 
“rainy" pictures over and over. At 
five cents admission, sit doesn’t seem 
they would have been sufficiently 
profitable to permit a “vocalist" 
being used as a supplement to the 
filmed “attractions." Perhaps, how- 
ever, Al sang between changes of 
film and, since he was only 17, he 
wouldn't have been paid much. I be- 
lieve, too, that the year in which lie 
came to New York should be 1918, 
instead of 1919. As was revealed in 
an earlier installment, he recorded 
“The Hesitation Blues" for Edison on 
February 14, 1919, and he had made 
tests, which did not meet with Mr. 
Edison's approval, before that. He 
and Ernest Hare were living in the 
same apartment building when they 
sang "I Want to Hold You In My 
Arms” on March 18, and must have 
been there for some time to become 
acquainted and work as partners. So 
1918, seems the more likely date.) 

II. “Satisfied" 

Last month’s discussion of Ber- 


nard-Hare recordings ended with an 
account of “Slide, Kelly, Slide" and 
“Change Your Name, Malinda Lee." 
Perhaps because of its double value, 
the Diamond Disc (No. 50731) con- 
taining these two Bernard composi- 
tions was one of the pair's most 
successful offerings and found its 
way into the list of “300 best sellers.” 
So did their next, which had the 
brief title of “Satisfied” and was 
combined with Bernard's solo, “Read 
'Em and Weep." The words of both 
“Satisfied" and “Read 'Em and Weep'' 
were by Bernard, but the music of the 
first was by the elusive Larry Briers, 
and that of the second by Walter 
Haenschen, who at that time was an 
orchestra conductor for Brunswick. 
Again I wonder: Why did Bernard, 
who had such a well defined gift for 
composing attractive, catchy and 
easily remembered tunes, so often 
“farm out” the musical portion of his 
songs to someone else? 

The description printed on the rec- 
ord envelope said truthfully: 

“ 'Satisfied' is entertaining and amusing, 
both in the song itself and in the conversa- 
tional interlude. Al Bernard and Ernest Hare 
give a realistic performance of the colored 
people." 

Of “Read 'Em and Weep" the de- 
scription went: 

“That branch of gambling commonly known 
as 'rolling the bones' is more or less familiar 
to all, but seems to be particularly appropriate 
to the colored race. At any rate, there have 
been a great many funny stories about their 
activity in that line. 'Read 'Em and Weep* 
tells about Old Bill Flat, a veritable genius 
of the dice. When he rolls them out his oppo- 
nent has only one Lhing to do — ‘Read 'Em and 
Weep.' But, before the end of the story, the 
long arm of the law plays its hand and some- 
what spoils Old Bill's triumph. 

“Al Bernard has a happy faculty for im- 
personating colored folks. The dialect is nat- 
ural and sustained throughout." 

“Satisfied" is a humorous song in 
which considerable down to earth 
pholosophy is expressed. It is a dis- 
cussion between two far from afflu- 
ent blacks as to what they would do 
if they had their “druthers" and what 
it would take to make them satisfied 
with their existence, which they rea- 
lize can never be on. the higher plane 
to which they wistfully aspire. 
(George M. Cohan used the same idea 
in his earlier song, “Then I’d Be Sat- 
isfied With Life.") In “Satisfied'' the 
man, who apparently is again “Henry 
Jones," for he is called “Hen," has 
only low-life materialistic desires, in- 
troduced for comedy effect, but there 
is a touch of pathos in the woman's 
yearning to be of a higher social 
status. Here is the first chorus, sung 
by “Henry," with the feminine com- 
ment on his remarks in parentheses: 

“If I could find some work to do (You work?) 

Den I’d be satisfied. 

I mean some nice hard work fo' you! 
(Dat's diff'runt!) 

Den I'd be satisfied. 

If you would come right home to me with 
all de weekly salary — 

If I could spend our money free (our money?) 

Den I’d he satisfied. 

If I could live a life of ease. 

Den I’d he satisfied. 

Eat all de chicken dat I please, 

Den I’d be satisfied. 

If I could figure out some way to always 
throw a four and trey — 

If I could lay aroun* all day (Humph!) 

Den I'd be satisfied." 

“She," portrayed by Bernard, re- 
veals i.n the second refrain that she 
has high society aspirations: 

“If I could dress like quality. 

Den I’d bo satisfied. 

Have all de wimmln envy me, 

Den I’d bo satisfied. 


If I could own a big sedan. 

Have lots of di'monds on my ban’, 
Could hear dem say, ‘Now ain't she gran’! 

Den I’d be satisfied. 

If I could lead de upper set, 

Coon. I’d be satisfied. 

If I could be de social pet. 

Den I'd be satisfied. 

If I could only wear silk hose, 

could wear silk underclo’es — 


If I 
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I BUY GIBSON brand 
MANDOLINS 

Also want old CF Martin guitars, 
and BANJOS made by Gibson Master- 
tone, B<&D, A.C. Fairbanks, S.S. 
Stewart, Epiphone, Paramount, Vegu. 

CASH PAID! 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 
ITEMS 


PHOTOSI The three most remarkable group 
photos ever taken of early recording artists: 
Edison artists of 1900, Edison artists of 1914, and 
Victor Male Chorus of 1925 (reproduced in HOB- 
BIES January 1971, October 1970 and July 1970), 
One 8x10 enlargement for $2. two for $3, SO. all 
3 for $5. Other 8x10 photos of recording artists 
available at $2 each: Ado Jones, Billy Murray, 
Collins, and Harlan, Henry Burr, and many 
others. Write for list. — Quentin Riggs, 21 171 
Greenboro Lana, Huntington Beach, Calif. 92M6 

au3494l 

FOR SALE: Heavy stock record sleeves (40 lb. 
Craft 10" size.) Prices: MOO each 7c; 100-300 
each 6c; 300-1000 each 5c; 1000 up each 4c. Post, 
extra. Write for rotes, — Quality Record Jack- 
ets. 2512 West Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 90016 
jly6673l 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 

^OLD^CLAr'iNEtT MOUTH PI ECE?r Al'dandaTs^ Q, 
Chedeville 8, RVS (Soligen), Langenus, Meyer 
Bros., Mahillon, Mickey Gillette, Goldbeck, Bet- 
toney. — R. Monie. 502 N. Alexander, New 
Orleans, La. 70119 jel432 

WANTED URGENTLY, violins, violas, cellos, 
ports, bows, coses, books ond catalogs. Condi- 
tion unimportant. KASH, — M. Prott, 446 
Plymouth St., Abington, Mass. 02351 n6297 

MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 

MUSIC BOXES! Fantastic large illustrated cat' 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos 
other automatic instruments. Plus books, re 
cordings, musical gifts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub 
scription ($12 voluel to next 6 issues. Money 
back guarantee if not delighted! — David 
Bowers, 8ox I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

apl263)3 

REED ORGANS, melodions, bought, sold 
ihs 


paired. Reeds turned 
C. H. Gunzinger, 
05362 


revoiced replacements. — 
276, Williamsvllle, Vt. 

o6675 
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"TALENT FEE." — One of the many checks received by Al Bernard for making Edison 
records is shown here. Bernard's endorsement, written on the back of the original check, 
here is reproduced at the right. Signatures on the face of the check are of Walter 
Miller, manager of the Edison recording studios, and Fred Rabenstein, cashier and 
paymaster. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

If I could smell jus' like a rose, 

Den I’d be satisfied." 

The last remark is followed by a 
bit of repartee that if used today on 
televison or radio would bring a storm 
of protest. Henry says: “Why, baby, 
you does smell like a rose/* She re- 
plies: “Does I? What kind of a rose 
does I smells like?" and he returns: 
“You smells jes’ like the Neg-rose” — 
meaning, of course, “Negroes.” 

They both laugh at this, and then 
join in singing the last few lines of 
the song, which sum up what it is 
about: 

"HE — If I could be what I am not 

SHE — Now, listen man, I’ll tell you what — 

BOTH — If we could have what we ain't got, 
Den we’d be satisfied ! M 

The conversational give and take 
between the first chorus and the sec- 
ond verse is up to the usual Bernard- 
Hare standard, although it perhaps 
is not their most laughable: 

"SHE — Now I know why dey calls you ‘Hen.* 

HE — Why does day call me ’Hen’? 

SHE — ‘Cause you’re always lay in' aroun’. 

HE — Oh, gal, igno’ance Is eatin' you upl 

SHE — Is dat so? Coon, you gonna keep on 
Insultin’ me until some mornln' you’re gonna 
wake up in de graveyard an' find somebody 
pattin’ you on de face with a spade! 

HE — Yeah, and I bet I take dls here brick 
an' make it fit yo' mouth like a toothpick! 

SHE — Well, go on, senseless! 

HE — Senseless! Say, lis’n here, gal! If you 
had just one o’ my ideas in yo' head it would 
bust yo’ skull! 

SHE — Coon, you flatters me! 

HE — Aw, you keep argyin' with me an’ we 
done forgot whut we was doin’. 

SHE — Whut wuz we doin’? 

HE — Why, we wuz singin’ a song. 

SHE — Wuz we? We wuz, wuzn’t we? 

HE — An’ I got some me to sing. 

SHE — Wait till I git the music-kins together. 
Mister Director, will you start yo’ Jazz 
hounds?’’ 

The orchestra then begins playing 
for the second stanza, and there is 
no more spoken repartee except for 
the assurance near the end that “She” 
has a rose-like fragrance. 

The next Bernard and Hare duet 
for Edison was not recorded until 
May 24, 1921, by which time Hare 
had met Billy Jones and struck up 
their ever memorable friendship and 
team work agreement. Between the 
recording of “Satisfied” on November 
10, 1921, and the singing of the next 
duet, “Ain’t You Cornin’ Out, Malin- 
da?”, Al did some solo work. On 
November 23, he recorded “Play Me 
a Dixie Melody,” an unusually serious 
song to be sung by him, which was 
issued both on the Diamond Disc and 
the Blue Amberol cylinder. 

This was followed on December 17, 
with a highly amusing tongue-twister 
tune, “Timbuctoo,” written by Bert 
Kalmar and Harry Ruby telling of 
the adventures and misadventures of 
a family named Buckingham. At one 
point, in my copy of the record, the 
usually fluent tenor gets slightly 
mixed and refers to a “bucking 
broncho” as a “brucking boncho.” 
This record was coupled with “I’ve 
Got the Blues for My Old Kentucky 
Home,” by the Harmonizers, using 
their Edison name of the Premier 
Quartet, and was a good seller. 

Bernard began his 1921, Edison ac- 
tivities by recording one -of his com- 
positions, “Dew Drop’’ (music again 
by Larry Briers) as a duet with his 
yodeling sidekick, Frank Kamplain. 
This was on January 6. Ten days later 


he made a lively solo version t of the 
Creamer-Layton hit, “Strut, Miss Liz- 
zie,” anc on February 4, recorded 
another fine “nut song,” “Ump Pah- 
Pah,” written by Walter Donaldson, 
which told of how “old man Mc- 
Nally’s” daughter Sallie suffered 
from his insistent and incessant play- 
ing of a bass horn or trombone, I’m 
not sure which. Next on February 24, 
came another yodel song with Kam- 
plain, “Oh, Yeedle Ay,” which was 
combined with an already mentioned 
Bernard solo, “Mississippi Bound.” 
This coupling, No. 50785, also was 
taken into the list of the 300 most 
popular Edison discs. 

Here is the description that came 
with the disc: 

"Few Edison owners need an introduction to 
the artists of this record. Both Al Bernard and 
Frank M, Kamplain have done similar work 
for us, in which yodeling is used as an em- 
bellishment of a song. The words of the lyric 
are pure nonsense, and serve to drive away 
dull care. The song is the work of Fred Fisher 
and Irving Maslof. 

"There is a great deal of light comedy in 
'Mississippi Bound/ and you can feel certain 
that Al Bernard, 'The Boy From Dixie/ is 
peculiarly fitted by birth and nature to sing 
the longings in the heart of a darky who wants 
to get back below the Mason-Dixon line. A 
train effect is Introduced, and a bit t dialog, 
which emphasises the loneliness of the unfor- 
tunate darky who misses his railroad connec- 
tion. Charley Straight wrote the music of 
‘Mississippi Bound/ and the words are the 
work of Spencer Williams/’ 

Williams, by the way, was black. 
Probably you will have observed that 
the Edison writer twice used “darky,” 
a word frowned on today, but which 
in those times usually had an affec- 
tionate meaning. 

III. “Ain’t You Comm’ Out, Melinda” 

On April 5, 1921, Our High-Spirited 
Hero — he was young and high-spirit- 
ed in those long ago days — made a 
Diamond Disc of a new “blues” song, 
“The Boll Weevil Blues,” written by 
Cliff Hess, It appeared on No. 50787, 
combined with another of Bernard’s 
compositions, “I Ain’t Afraid of 
Nuthin’ Dat’s Alive.’’ The latter rec- 
ord, however, was not sung by Al, 
but by his buddy, Ernie Hare. 

Evidently Al lacked the stiff-necked 
self-esteem that might have led him 
to insist no one but he should record 
his compositions. Not only did Hare 
make the Edison record of the song 
on the threadbare theme about the 
Negro who feared nothing except 
“ha’nts,” but the great black come- 
dian, Bert Williams, recorded it for 
Columbia. A little later, Williams also 
recorded another Bernard song, fea- 
turing a cantankerous, gin-swigging, 
real life old Negro preacher known 


in New Orleans as “Brother Low- 
Down.” 

As was brought out in the two-part 
article on Rudy Wiedoeft, published 
in November and December, 1973, 
HOBBIES, Bernard collaborated with 
the legendary saxophone virtuoso in 
writing a number of songs, the words 
of which were by Bernard and the 
music by Wiedoeft. Among them 
were “Lone Star,” of which Hare 
made an Aeolian-Vocalion record, and 
“The Saxophone Blues,” which Ernie 
recorded for Path6, Emerson and per- 
haps other companies, with a saxo- 
phone obbligato by Wiedoeft, himself. 
And late in 1919, Byron G. Harlan, 
the premier singing delineator of 
“rube” types on records, waxed for 
Emerson a version of Bernard’s amus- 
ing rustic production, “That’s the 
Feller!” (No. 9221) which was cou- 
pled with “Oh, Oh, Oh, Those Land- 
lords,” by Irving Kaufman. The 
cheerful ditty relates the colorful ex- 
ploits of a one-time “rube,” and the 
refrain ends: "That’s the feller, used 
to be the teller, in our home town 
savin’s bank.’’ 

Al Bernard himself was an ad- 
mirable interpreter of “rube” comedy 
numbers. He did an electrically re- 
corded Okeh of Ben Hapgood Burt’s 
classic, “Wal, I Swan,” that is better 
than the Victor that Harlan had sung 
years earlier. Bernard’s 1928, imper- 
sonation of the conceited, self-satis- 
fied, fatuous old yokel is irresistible. 

WHile I am sweeping up these loose 
odds and ends, I’ll mention that Ber- 
nard and Hare collaborated in writing 
at least one number. In 1921, a song 
called “Midnight Blues Waltz” and 
credited to them was played on Bruns- 
wick record No. 2072 by Carl Fenton’s 
Orchestra. Hare probably did have 
a part in the writing, but it is pos- 
sible that Bernard followed his pre- 
viously mentioned custom of some- 
times adding the names of relatives 
or friends to his effort as a gesture 
of affection. 

It might also be mentioned that 
some of the numbers Bernard wrote 
in the 1920’s — among them, “Blue- 
Eyed Sally” and “When Dixie Stars 
Are Playing Peek-a-boo,” were ex- 
tensively recorded by dance bands. 
His “Le Wanna” was played by the 
All-Star Trio in 1919 for Brunswick. 

It is also worth mentioning that Al 
sang the vocal parts of only a few 
dance records, as compared to such 
tireless “pluggers” as Irving Kauf- 
man, Arthur Fields, and Harold 
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(Scrappy) Lambert. We have already 
seen that he did the vocalizing in 
some Victor records by the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band, and I have a 
Brunswick fox-trot disc in which he 
sings the refrain of “Paddlin' Made- 
line Home." No doubt other examples 
could be found, but, relatively speak- 
ing, his appearances in dance records 
were infrequent. His “Coon Songs” 
of the Bernard-Hare type, of course, 
were not suited for dance music. 

And now we come to the next duet 
on Edison records by Bernard and 
Hare, “Ain't You Cornin' Out, Ma- 
linda?'’, which was recorded May 21, 
1921, and coupled with a comic Negro 
talking specialty, “Aunt Phoebe’s 
Wedding Day,” by Billy Golden and 
Billy Heins. 

This time, although Bernard wrote 
the dialog, the song was the work of 
Andrew B. Sterling and one of the 
greatest composers in the history of 
American popular music, Harry Von 
Tilzer. And what a coincidence that 
only a few months after A1 himself 
had written a highly successful song 
about a Negro maiden named Malinda 
(“Change Your Name, Malinda Lee”) 
Von Tilzer and his veteran collabora- 
tor should have struckupon the same 
given name for a similar song! Ber- 
nard, however, was not the first to use 
“Malinda” in a song title. There had 
been a “Malinda's Wedding Day,” re- 
corded by Collins and Harlan for sev- 
eral companies in 1912, and no doubt 
other examples could be found. I have 
just thought of one. A few years 
before the wedding day song, Collins 
and Harlan had sung “Some Day, 
Malinda.” It seems to have been some- 
thing of a stock name for Negro 
women characters, just as “Alexan- 
der' and “Bastus” were for males. 

There are some funny moments in 
“Ain't You Cornin' Out, Malinda?”, 
and we shall proceed to consider them 
now. 

HE — Well, here I am, atill In front of de 
same gal’s hou^e an* still on de outside. I’ll 
call her. Oh, baby! 

SHE — Who kin dat be? Who Is dat addressin* 
me in such endearin' words? 

He — Oh, gal, you knows who dis Is. 

SHE — Huh, You sho’ flatters yo’self. 

HE— You know, baby, tonight's de night! 

SHE — Travel on, useless! 

HE— Useless? Say, listen here, gal, you gonna 
keep on messin’ with me till some mawnln’ 
you’re gonna wake up an’ find yo'self asleep 
in a marble orchard. 

SHE — Marble orchard! Whut's dat? 

HE — A marble orchard is where de roots of 
trees grows in yo' face! 

This ends the spoken colloquy, and 
He (presumably, once more, Henry 
Jones), begins singing an invitation 
to Malinda to come out into the moon- 
light. After the first chorus is sung, 
the acrimonious conversation is re- 
sumed: 

SHE — Son, speakin' of honeysuckle vines 
reminds me of dem roots of trees you was 
speakin’ about. By dat you means to Insert 
dat you is terrifically bad? 

HE — Bad? Why, gal, dat ain’t no name for 
it! I’m so bad dat if I ever hltcha de only 
way yo' iolks will be able to communicate 
wld ya will be through a weejy board! 

SHE — Nigger, move on while you is all 
together! 

HE — Is dat so? Well, after dat remark I’m 
’sposed to teli ya dat I’m gonna hop on you 
like a duck! 

SHE — You Is, Is ya? Well, when you do you 
better have web feet! 

HE — Now, baby, let’s don’t confab any 
more, ’cause I got mo’ poetics to unfurl. 

SHE — Weil, go on an’ unfold! 

They sing the remainder of the 
song, but no apparent decision is 



GREAT BLACK COMEDIAN.— Bert Wil- 
liams (1874-1922), shown, left, with his part- 
ner, George Walker, made Columbia records 
of two of Al Bernard's songs. (Photo from 
Quentin Riggs.) 

reached as to whether Malinda will 
leave her window and join her swain. 
At the last, however, she calls him 
“mah dear,” so presumably she is 
in a more amenable mood. 

The Von Tilzer song was extensiv- 
ely recorded rn differing styles of in- 
terpretation. Among the various ver- 
sions, the Peerless Quartet sang it 
on a Victor record in close harmony, 
but not “cooned up” as in. the Ber- 
nard-Hare rendition. 

IV. First Columbia Record 

The time is approaching when be- 
cause of space limitations and the 
vast number of Al Bernard recordings 
that I must end these “play by play” 
descriptions. However, I do intend to 
quote the dialog passages in the 
remaining Edison duets by Bernard 
and Hare. 

After “Ain't You Cornin' Out, Ma- 
linda?” there was a lapse of four 
months before Bernard again faced 
the Edison recording horn. This time, 
on September 5, 1921, he sang “I 
Wants to Stand on Dixie Land,” which 
went forth in Blue Amberol form, 
but not as a disc. Sixteen days later, 
he was heard in another of his songs, 
which has already been mentioned 
more than once, “Brother Low-Down.” 
Its music was by Larry Briers, who 
has also had more than one mention. 
This was issued in 1922, combined 
with an Italian dialect comic song, 
“Spagoni's Wedding Jubilee,” which 
Billy Murray had recorded three years 
earlier as a successor to the popular 
“In the Land o' Yamo Yamo/' 

Bert Williams must have made his 
Columbia version of “Brother Low- 
Down” at about the same time Al 
was waxing the some song for Edi- 
son, for the Columbia disc came out 
in January, 1922, on No. A 3508, cou- 


pled with “Unexpectedly,” a number 
that Perry Bradford had written es- 
pecially for Williams. The supplement 
held forth as follows concerning the 
Bernard song side: 

11 ‘Brother Low Down’ was a colored preach- 
er down in New Orleans. He was anxious to 
save souls — for a money consideration. His 
text was — 'If you want to keep from sin, drop 
your little nickels In and help poor “Brother 
Low Down.’ ’’ 

Of all the major recording com- 
panies, Columbia proved the hardest 
nut for Al Bernard to crack. His 
name was not seen in a Columbia list 
until this same February, 1922, sup- 
plement, when he joined Vernon Dal- 
hart, who had not then begun his 
“country music” career, in singing 
one of the “mammy’' songs written 
by the hundreds in the early 1920’s. 
It was called “I Want My Mammy” 
and Dalhart’s name was placed before 
Bernard's. Oddly, Columbia described 
the record as a “tenor and baritone 
duet,” apparently assigning the bari- 
tone role to Bernard. Their teamwork 
had rather distinguished company on 
the disc's other side, for it contained 
“Edwin Dale” singing “That's How 
I Believe in You/' “Dale” was Chai’les 
Hackett, Metropolitan Opera tenor. 
(While I have Hackett in mind, I 
wonder who was “William Morgan” 
who joined "Dale” in a duet listed 
in the January, 1922, Columbia sup- 
plement — an Irish dialect number 
called “Maggie Maguire” and written 
by Harry Von Tilzer. It was not one 
of Harry's successful songs. Since 
Columbia was in financial difficulties 
in 1922, and went bankrupt a year 
later, its staff of artists was limited, 
and Oscar Seagle seems to have been 
about the only baritone who was be- 
ing used regularly. I have never heard 
the “Maggie Maguire” disc, but I'm 
guessing that Seagle joined Hackett 
in singing it. Hackett had made some 
opera duets with Riccardo Stracciari, 
the fabulous Italian baritone, but I 
strongly doubt that the latter lumi- 
nary lowered his sights dong enuogh 
to sing “Maggie Maguire.'' Having 
never heard the record, I can pass 
no aural judgment as to the baritone 
singer's identity.) 

Al Bernard was given no special 
“send off” in the brief description of 
his duet with Dalhart, and there was 
no mention, of this being his first 
Columbia appearance. The supple- 
ment said: 

“No, this Isn’t Just another ‘Mammy’ song 
— it’s a beautiful new lyric written around a 
theme deserving of the best and sweetest there 
Is in musical expression. Dalhart and Bernard 
bring out, with a depth of feeling and a wealth 
of harmony, the words of this melodious piece.’’ 

(Returning to the “Maggie Mag- 
uire” matter, I have just noticed that 
George Reardon, the baritone of the 
Criterion Quartet, did some duet work 
with “Dale” under his real name, so 
it is quite possible that he was “Wil- 
liam Morgan” of the dialect song.) 

(To be continued next month) 


And though I have the gift of pro- 
phecy, and understand all mysteries, 
and all knowledge ; and though I have 
all faith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not love , I am nothing. 

— Apostle Paul (Corinthians 13:2) 
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RISING STAR.— Al Bernard, a newcomer, was included in photos of a group of 
established recording artists, on this page from the Aeolian-Vocalion supplement 
for March, 1920. 


More than a year elapsed after 
Bernard’s inconspicuous beginning be- 
fore he was again heard on Columbia 
discs, but at some time in 1923. he 
recorded ‘'Parson Jenks, ’ anothei 
song about a “street corner” black 
preacher, which was combined on 
A3918 vvith “Sweet Mama, Tree Top 
Tall/’ sung by the famous minstrel 
performer, “Lasses 1 ’ White, its com- 
poser, with whom that song will al- 
ways be identified. Bernard was also 
featured in No. A3871, a two-sided 
offering by the Lasses White Min- 
strels coupling a “Plantation Scene” 
and a “Levee Scene.” After electrical 
recording took over in 1925, he sang 
“Pretty Puppy,” on No. 452D, com- 
bined with “EvYy Sunday Afternoon," 
by the Shannon Four. On No. 470D 
he presented his own song, “Old Uncle 
Bill,” with a German dialect frivolity, 
“Dot's Vot Looie Uses,” by Art Le- 
nick, for its companon. Other num- 
bers followed and established A1 Ber- 
nard as a popular Columbia artist 
for the first few years of the elec- 
trical recording period. 

But back to his Edison activities. 
Bernard's Columbia duet with Dalhart 
must have been made about the same 
time as the one they did for Edison. 
These are the only two records I know 
of in which this pair of tenors sang 
together. Unlike Columbia, Edison 
placed Dalhart’s name after Ber- 
nard’s. Their song was a lively thing 
called “I've Got My Habits On, ’ about 
a black woman who delighted to strut 
on the ballroom floor. Isabelle Patri- 
cola made a good record of this ditty 
for Victor, but it is not so attractive 
to my ears as the tenor duet. Bernard 
and Kamplain achieved their one Edi- 
son example of recorded duet work 
on November 25, 1921. 

Within the next few months there 
followed three duets with Frank 
Kamplain: “You've Had Your Day/’ 
which was not issued either on cyl- 
inder or disc; “Tyrol/’ which went 
into the list of 300 best sellers, and 
the several times mentioned “Pretty 
Little Honey Lou,” in which his 
brother shared composer credit by 
courtesy of At’s good heart. This per- 
iod also included Lwo solos: “Broken 
Hearted Blues” and “I’m Gonna Buy 
a One-Way Ticket to a Little One- 
Horse Town." The latter is one of the 
few Edison records I can recall in 
which the comedian had the assistance 
of a male chorus. Another is “What 
Has Become of Iiinky Dinky Parley 
Voo?” This was recorded in 1924. 

Then came the next of the dwind- 
ling series of Bernard and Hare 
duets: 

V. “Hurry Along, Liza, With Me” 

The Edison National Historic Site 
has provided me with facsimile copies 


of handwritten lists of all A1 Bernard 
records, but recording dates are 
omitted for some of the titles of the 
1022. period, and internal evidence 
suggests others may be inaccurate. 

At some time dunng that year, 
either shortly before or after Bernard 
and Hare recorded “Hurry Along, 
Liza, With Me/' which will shortly 
be up for “analysis,” they also sang 
a Bernard composition called “The 
Picnic” in the Edison files, but which 
was known as “Picnic Time” when 
they recorded ic for Brunswick. 


The Diamond Disc version became 
the only Bernard-Hme duet I know of 
to be rejected by Thomas A. Edison. 
A slightly blurred note concerning the 
record exists in his handwriting. It 
is dated August 1, 1922, but I am not 
certain whether this refers to when 
the record was made or to when “The 
Old Man” wrote the note. After hav- 
ing previously permitted all the duets 
we have discussed to be issued, he 
wrote unfavorably of “The Picnic": 

■Rejected. Don't warn sinking set to funny 
tain wju-n sinking Is not melodious and with 
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proper slnn£(V) like Collins and Harlan.” 

I am not sure of the word after 
which 1 have placed a question mark. 
It looks like “siring’' and perhaps was 
intended for “singing," although that 
had already been used a little earlier 
m the sentence. It appears Mr. Edison 
was saying that Bernard and Hare 
did r\ot sxn.g melodiously, like Arthur 
Collins and Byron G. Harlan, in their 
duets, and that he didn't want sing- 
ing with funny words unless the mel- 
ody element was there. The pair's 
singing in the “Picnic" record, how- 
-ever, judging by the Brunswick ver- 
sion, was as harmonious as in any 
-of their earlier Edison records, so if 
this one was banned by Edisonian 
edict, why had he Jet the others go 
on to wide popularity? 

Mr. Edison's surviving handwritten 
comments on A1 Bernard's work all 
seem to be unfavorable, but that 
surely was not his over-all attitude 
toward the comedian whom, according 
to the “New York Times", lie pre- 
sented with his autographed photo. 
Under date of January 11, 1924, the 
inventor, who was then 77, wrote con- 
cerning a rendition of Bernard's comic 
song, “De Ducks Done Got Me,'’ which 
had been submitted for his approval: 
“Bernard very weak. No. Edison. I 
have never heard a record on which 
Bernard’s voice was weak, but “The 
Old Man's" hearing undoubtedly was. 

I wonder if he could hear the ukulele 
accompaniment by Fi'ank Fevara.? 

Then, on July 22, 1924, Mr. Edison 
tested some unidentified selection 
that had been recorded by Bernard 
and Russel Robinson, but without 
reaching an absolute decison. With a 
casual disregard for good English, he 
wrote : 

"Don't seem there was anything funnv tn 
tMg. Let Walsh decide. I don't hear all the 
words. E." 

The Walsh referred to was not the 
author of Favorite Pioneer Recording 
Artists, but Arthur L. Walsh, a vice 
president of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
who was then choosing music to be 
recorded and supervising the com- 
pany's record-making activities. Ap- 
parently, in view of the old gentle- 
man's obvious lack of enthusiasm, lie 
decided against issuing the tested disc, 
for no Bernard-Robinson duets ever 
made their way into the Edison cat- 
alog. Mr. Edison's hearing began to 
fail so badly about this time that he 
had to give up passing judgment on 
records, and Walsh took over that 
responsibility. One result of this was 
that the accompaniments were im- 
proved, for Art Walsh, who was later 
to be a Senator from New Jersey, 
was himself a musician and did not 
hold with his employer's belief ^hat 
there should be just enough accom- 
paniment to support the singer's 
voice, and that the orchestra should 
be almost inaudible while the record 
was played. 

Because Bernard and Hare recorded 
“Picnic Time'' for Edison, even though 
it n.ever reached dealers’ stocks. I 
think its dialog, as given on the 
Brunswick record, belongs hove, so 
shall quote it. You will note that in 
such tilings as the reference to a 
“marble orchard," they repeat lines 
that had already been used in some 



RUSTIC CHARACTER IMPERSONATOR.— 
Cherubic faced BYRON G. HARLAN, fore- 
most singer of "rube" songs in the early 
days of the phonograph, made an Emerson 
record of Al Bernard's amusing "That's the 
Feller." (Photo from L. and D. McNeill.) 

of their Edison recordings. 

Notwithstanding Mister 
Edison's thumbs down, the “Picnic” 
song is a laughable piece of nonsense, 
not erring on the side of delicacy 
of sentiment The couple are still the 
same blustering, but essentially timid, 
deep-voiced male braggart, and his 
shrill toned beloved with a comparable 
taste for threats of bloodletting. They 
begin, however, in a more amiable 
mood than usual as he portrays the 
delights of the coming outdoor event. 

“Picnic Time" must have been sug- 
gested by its predecessor, “You're My 
Gal," which also has such a gathering 
for its theme. The hero, “Henry" — 
presumably once more Henry Jones! — 
promises to dance with the dusky 
damsel, and asserts that he will “take 
along my razor and my gun," to 
which she replies, “A little bit of ‘ci te- 
rn e n t will be fun." Then they hold 
a conversation, peppered, as those in 
earlier sketches had been, by gibes 
at each other’s oversized ears. The 
largest hearing organs in the world 
must have belonged to the men and 
women inhabiting the make-believe 
world of Bernard and Hare: 

HE— Listen to me, woman. It's a good thing 
you sunp back sweetly at me. 

SHE — If not, what den? 

HE — Why. I’d a-took my razor an’ cut dtem 
big black ears o' youra off. 

SHE- Don't talk about my ears, coon, 'cause 
you have to tie a towel round yo' head to 
keep yo' ears from knockin' the biscuits off 
the table I 

HE — aw. go on, lampblack, an’ sell yo 1 
stove polish: 

SHE — Moanin' I’m black, hull? Well, believe 
me, von Is so black dat you Is unhealthy! 

HE — Keep w.i niakln 1 remarks about my 
manly beauty an’ you'll wake up in a marble 
orchard ! 

SHE — Marble orchard? Whul's dat? 

HE — A marble orchard Is a place where de 
roots of trees grows in yo' face. 

SHE — Aw, go on down tho street, small 
change ! 

HE — Come on. come on, woman 1 I’m tired 
o' stand in' here, chewin’ de rag with you! If 
you're going to dc picnic, come on, let’s go! 

SHE— Well, coax me! 

HE — Coax you! I bet I’ll coax you with a 
brick! Me coax you! Why, woman, I got fair 
yellows, high browns an’ choc'latcs flghtln' to 
pay my board — an’ den me coax you! 

SHE — Well, dat may be true, but don’t for- 
get dat Mr, Webster terms me as a , . 
woman entitled a *ox blood beauty.' 

HE— Oh, Lawd, help me to git right! After 
dat remark you takes the cake. Come on. 
sweet mama, an' lead sweet papa to dat sweet 
picnic! 

Here the singing is resumed. The 
words where I have left a row of dots 
in the woman's final repartee are un- 


intelligible — at least to me. I never 
have been able to understand them. 

“The Ricnic" was not one of Al 
and Ernie's more spectacular succes- 
ses, So far as a casual survey reveals, 
Brunswick was the only company to 
publish a record of it, though perhaps 
one or two minor firms did. 

Judging by my own collection, Ber- 
nard and Hare's second duet specialty, 
“See Old Man Moon Smile,” was re- 
corded more extensively than any 
other, but “Henry Jones, Your Honey- 
moon is Over" was a good second. 
For the “man in the moon'’ song I 
have the Edison disc, which probably 
was the first version they made; the 
Blue Amberol cylinder; the Path6 
sapphire and its du-bbing on Actual l e 
lateral-cut; Brunswick; Aeolian-Voea- 
lion; Emerson, Gennett, Grey Gull, 
and Paramount. The latter offered 
good value, for it had “Change Your 
Name, Malinda Lee" for the coupling. 
The Brunswick was one of the first 
issued records of that brand. Its num- 
ber is 2004, and rit has Bernard's solo 
of his song, “Sugar" on its reverse 
side. 

I don't have the Okeh record of 
“See Old Man Moon Smile," but it 
also was coupled with a Bernard's 
(Continued on page 120) 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 
ITEMS 


PHOTOS! The three most rtemorlcable group 
photos ewer taken of early recording orbit*: 
Edison artisls of 1 900, Edison artists of 191-4 and 
Victor Molo Chorus of 1925 [reproduced In HOB- 
BIES January 1971, October 1970 and July 1970). 
One 8x10 enlargement for *2, two for 13.50, all 
3 for $5. Other 8x10 photos of recording artisti 
available at $2 each: Ada Jones, Billy Murray, 
Collint, and Harlan, Henry Burr, and many 
others. Write for list. — Quentin Rf g g 5 21171 
Greenboro Lane. Huntington Beach, Calif. 92646 

au3494l 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED URGENTLY, violins, violas, cellos, 
parts, bows, cases, books and catalogs. Condi- 
tion unimportant. KASH, — M. Pratt, 446 
Plymouth St., Abington, Mass. 02351 n6297 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


MuSlC SOXESl Loniastic large illustrated cat- 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
other automatic instruments. Plus books, re- 
cordings, musical gifts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub- 
scription ($12 valuel to next 6 issues. Money- 
bock guarantee if not delighted! — David 
Bowers, Box I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 902 1 0 

ap!263l3 


KbED ORGANS, melooions, bought, sold re- 
paired. Reeds tuned, revoiced replacements. — 
C. H. Guminger, Box 276. Williamsvllle. Vt. 
353 62 06675 


FOR SALE DOLLS: china, bisque, moche and 
wax also doll parts. Appointment only. S 1 2-883 - 
2706. — Countryside Doll Hosp., Salem, Ind.. 
R. 2. -17167 [36657 
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Hodge-Podge's'hop SlfnJJr P ^ NEER 

Searsport, Me. 04974 RECORDING ARTISTS 

Ph. 207-548-2509 (Continued from page 38) 

Royal Doullon Serving Dish ll!&" by 9^" solo “HhiiciiU di „ , 

The Leather Boffal Inn oak leaves acorns . ,1 basin the Blues. Okeh treat- 

around border colorful $2S.oo the duet in an unconventional w-n, 

Imperial StreLch Glass Bowl 12" wide 3 ft" high It put Hare’s namo W/m u ^ na > way. 

Champagne color $38.00 e ^ ,, ame beioie Bernard s 

Sconces Brass 2 arm See Warman's 10th page somecning that Seldom hannpnprl 
407 $32.00 pr. and described the record o* « 

Snuff Bottle silver Mongol head sides medallion I tonn dn/al u . CC01 “ as a ban- 

with 7 blue stones in circle around coral ■ , w blCh it Certainly wasn’t 

stone 6 coral stones on domed top marked Ehasin the Blues” is fprino/i 0 
China $68.00 jtone qele '> * t,ar " 

OsLrich Feather Fan black 23" wide 15" high v °* anybody who Called A1 a 

$22.00 baritone must have been tone-deaf 

Souvenir Spoons Actress Series head & slgna- rp, „ . * 

ture on handle Have 3 Marion Davies, Norma -the foregoing 1 list included m V hioli,r 

Talmaage, Norma Shearer $12 ea. all record vncuaily 

Ivory hand carved 4" long pin S elephants I ■ 1Qin mnA n < con Sequence 

graduated from »i" to y 3 " high $i8.oo f" J-JJ.J-1J20. Federal is missin°- and 

Badge N.Y. Civil Defense enamelled red white its possible that l-ho 
& blue %" high 53.00 bwn .ZL . ■, <i uet T m «y have 

S.A.S.E. Jk Postago Insurance extra. imp i:„j. c l i °r> ^Ut ^ have BO 

, llsts 10 check. Bernard and Hare 

however, were never represented on 
uiiitaiiitiiiniiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiitiiBiiiiiMiiiiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiJiiiic the Indestructible cylinders which 

farmstead antiques Federal issued. In 1920, Bernard made 

Marian K Peduzzt just two Indestructible solo records 

Kinderhook, n.y. I2i0fl So Long-, Oo Long” and "Swanee ’’ 

1. oil on canvas <9ftxi2ft), unframed, anc * Hare’s name never appeared in 

snow covered MLs, lake in foreground. the Company’s lists These wpi-a aig 

ST* blU “ & srays ' Slsncd Carro1 Recs on >y cylinder r e coid S , asMe f?om his 

2 . crackle glass pale amber Vase, 5 Vj" numerous Edison Blue Amberols He 

L. Body Is a 4y." rounded square w. dim- came n Inner i«f n n , * 

pled sides, enameled seaweed & fish at each c w . ^ t??- IB. t e to make two- or 

corner. Tapers to a 3" d neck. Very heavy lour-minute Edison wax cylinders * 


uiiitaiiitiiiniiiDiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiuiimBiniiMiiiiiBiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiJiiiic 
FARMSTEAD ANTIQUES 
Marian K. Peduzzi 
Kinderhook, N.Y. 12100 

1. OIL ON CANVAS (9ftxl2>/ 3 ), unframed, 
snow covered MLs, lake in foreground, 
mostly blues & grays, signed Carrol Rees 
$3b. 

2. CRACKLE GLASS pale amber Vase, oVj" 

L. Body Is a 4y." rounded square w. dim- 
pled sides, enameled seaweed & fish at eacli 
corner. Tapers to a 3" d neck. Very heavy 
glass. $30. 

3. HP PORCELAIN Cups & Saucers. For him, I 
an oversize cup with a game bird scene, 
bunched flowers on saucer, $10. For her, 
smaller cup, turned in rim, scattered flow- 
ers, $8. (both saucers have tiny rim chips) 

4. SANDWICH FLINT: Rayed with Loop 
Border 6" plate, $21, Hairpin lacy cup plate 
$19. Both mint. 

5. TIN TOY: Chein 8" 1. Trolley Car, bright- 
ly litho in VG cond. $12. 

6. COLORED PATTERN GLASS: Sq. Hob- 
nail salts, 1 blue, I green, ea. $7; vas- 
eline Diam. Quilted finger bowl, $10; turq. 
Cable goblet (from the ’30s) $8; amber 
Zipper Rib cov. Sugar Bowl, $9. 

7. HAND WROUGHT IRON PEEL, 24" han- 
dle swells to a diamond shape w. hanging 
hole at end. Shovel part shows wear, $24 

8. DE VILBISS Powder Box, orchid cased 
glass, $15. 

9. STERLING SOUVENIR SPOONS, demi 
size, gold washed bowls — Xmas '93 $8: 
New Year 1894, Lwisted handle with stork 
on end $10; Poughkeepsie (Bertha, May 27, 

’91 on back of handle) $9. 

10. BARGAIN BOX: each $2. Wine bottles, 
found at bottom of Adirondack Mt. lake, 
off old steamboat landing. Dk. green & 
amber, ass’t blob tops, high ktekups, 3 
part molds, etc. Have 12. auc 

lIBinillllllllBMlIHIINIlUllllltlllUlBlllllimillUmillllllllBIIIIIIIIMIIBH] 

ELIZABETH HALL— ANTIQUES 
210 Somerset Ave. 

Princess Anne, Maryland 21853 
By Mail and by Appointment 1 

BRONZE FIGURAL LAMP — Two feet overall. ] 
unsigned, lovers standing beneath a tree, in the ' 
branches two lights complete with SIGNED r 
QUEZAL gold iridescent shades. Polaroid avail- 4 
able. Write. 

DOZEN STERLING SILVER OYSTER FORKS a 
— Single, small Old English Initial engraved at I 
base of tines (Q. G, or O?) These forks are old, d 
dainty and perfect, $39.50 h 

SINGLE OYSTER PLATE — Six natural looking n 
oysters edged in deep pink on dark brown 
background, $12.50 

CUT GLASS KNIFE REST — l',V' ball ends w. A 
star. notching on ends as well as on paneled 
center bar, no chips but a few tiny rough 
spoLs, $18.50 

CINDERELLA SLIPPER — Porcelain, 6 1 /*", gold 
luster with a Watteau type scene on "buckle, 
$16.00 

DARK BLUE STAFFORDSHIRE— PlaLe. 1C", 
Lakewood, N.J. large center scene, wide border ^ 
made up of small scenes in same area back Is 
pierced for hanging, $18.00 1 

OPEN SALT and PEPPER SHAKER— Pierced ^ 
Sterling with cobalt glass liners, sterling salt 
spoon Included $19.50. I have two pairs at the r 
above price per pair. L 

DIAMOND POINT WINE— Flint, mint condi- 
tion, S20.00 



The song- on the other side of "Pic- Welsh in^ ’April , ,954 | t P Vs °SJ° 4™ 
'dnpt^“W VVaS \ , ari0tl r 1 ' Bernal 'd-Hare Jim Walsh, the Boswell of American Sonas 
4t'” n Tu A, ° nff ’ LiZa ’ With Me -” So "9 Writers and Sing rs fro m Ed La s ka' : 

D^ c dn'pT 3 fn, eU M neXt p r SUed D [ amond " Ed ” is in ■»“*«■' nototL aSka - 

l>isc ciuet, foi Mr. Edison, who had 

Sy^This like” minv !ff h |I ?SS ’ I® 1 il 1^’ A' 1 ’” 1 feel,V middlin ’ tol’able, 
gee oy. mis, ike many of hus actions, Master Green ” Still sinking- ho ir> 

.^"explicable, because one was as forms her that h L S 


BLUES WRITER. — Apparently the first 
Edison vocal recording of a "Blues" song 
was made not by Al Bernard, but by Vernon 
Dalhart. Words of the song, 'The Alcoholic 
Blues were written by Edward Laska 
(above). Laska sent this photograph to Jim 
Walsh in April, 1954. It is inscribed, 'To 
Jim Walsh, f-he Boswell of American Songs, 
Song Writers and Singers, from Ed Laska." 
Ed’ Is in musical notation. 


worthy of being placed on sale as 
the other. 

The Edison “Liza” was handicapped 
by a weak coupling and did not sell 
so well as some of its forerunners, 
it was combined with CoIIiins and 
Harlan’s melodious (Mr. Edison’s 
word) singing of “With His Umpah 
Umpah On the Umpah Isle,” one -of 
the many unsuccessful songs Harry 
Von. Tilzer wrote in the 1920’s, when 
his star was waning. It was another 
novelty number, like “Ump-Pah Pah,” 
which depended for its humor on de- 
scribing an unskilled player’s per- 
formance on a slide trombone. Al- 
though a good comic song, it just 
didn’t catch on. 

“Liza,” of course, being by Bernard 
and Hare, has some mirthful mo- 
ments. The hero once more tis named 
Henry, but this time he is Henry 
Green, not Jones. As the record be- 
gins he speaks: 

“Well, suh, here I Is and dere she Is I got 
t !!„?£!!? f r r her. U’- a very important event. 

I suppose I should a-told her about it Well 
de easiest way is do sweetest way. I’ll address 
manner ,,my m ° St me!odious and Pleasantest 

He then sings, “How do you do 
dis mornin', Liza Johnson?” and she 


Maryland residents please Include 4% State 
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HORSE SENSE 

A horse can't pull while kicking. 

This fact I merely mention 
And he can't kick while pulling. 

Which is my chief contention. 

Let s imitate th& good old horse 
And lead- a life that's fitting 
Just pull an honest load , and then 
There’ll be no time for kicking. 

— Author Unknowi 


forms her that he is going to take 
her down to “Parson Lee’s” with 
matrimonial intent. Her attitude is 
receptive; ( in _ fact, this has the 
fnendliiest dialog* of any Bernard 
and Hare record up to that time. He 
tells her to hurry into the house and 
get ready to go to the minister’s, and 
a ^ er the first refrain is concluded, 
they have the following discussion: 

h^i E F L i SLen ’ v Henr y- befo* I hurries into de 
h ™ » W f nt t0 ask you a < ? ue s t ion. 

cSSrT" what is de question, gap 
SHE— If X gc down to Parson Lee’s with ya 
are you goin* to take me down lo Florida on 
my honeymoon? 

, HE — certainly I is. honey. But if it so 
happens dat I don’t— 

SHE— Yeah? 

mi±You bU w U i? u a boule of FIOrlda water - 
HE — I sho’ will, honey. 

you is so & 00ti to me! 

„i“K e J ll * n°w- burry up. gal. 'cause it's 
lat ?' . 1 you to go upstairs an’ 

bedeck yo self in yo' finest of finery. 

«r3 S ~L Wel l\_ Henr y- whuL might dat be? 
orUnd^ gown? Ut PUU,n ’ ° n dat 0,<!hard colored 

SHE — Orchard? Oh, orchid! Dat’s ies’ what 
I was goin to advocate. I was afraid, dough 1 

grenadine S ° " t0 aSk me t0 wear ray cerlse 

in you l00ks modistey(?) 

hi dc orchard— I means, orchid! (They laugh ) 
H °w about ya, gal 1 Is ya ready? 

SHE — Uh huh. 

They then sing the second chorus 
and all as harmony. 

Frankly, I am baffled by the word 
that I have written as “modistey” 
followed by a question mark. As 

r? St <i ??. rL ma ^ e ou t, it sounds 
like mo’dicty,” or “mo’disty,” and 
1 cant imagine what it means if 
w ^ a f it is. I played both 
the Edison and Brunswick records 
and they were equally unintelligible, 
lhe reference to the “orchard” col- 
ored gown reminds me of the times, 
Marble Orchards” had been men- 
tioned in other Bernard and Hare 
specialties. 


(Tty be continued) 
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AL BERNARD 


I. “Samuel Johnson, Get Thee Gone" 

As I peg away from month to 
month, telling the world — or at least 
that part of the globe which reads 
HOBBIES— all 1 know about A) Ber- 
nard, I occasionally find myself 
learning something new relating to 
the song writer, conredfian, singer and 
actor. 

This morning, Monday, December 
10, 1973, as I was about to begin 
writing this installment. I received 
a letter from Quentin Riggs, who has 
supplied some of the photographs to 
illustrate the Bernard series. It said: 

"Glad to heat the Al Bernard arlicle ts 
coming along so well. I have Intended to ask 
you If you arc familiar with a song called 
f A Basso Profundo Am I’, which was written 
by AJ Bernard and George BotsCord and pub- 
lished la 1932. I have never heard It sung and 
have never heard of a record of it, but 1 
picked up tho sheet music years ago and hove 
thought that it's really a delightful 30ng. The 
singer supposedly has had a lifelong ambition 
to become a tenor, to be able to sing love songs 
and to hit high Cs. Unfortunately, his voice 
became a bass and the only kind of songs he 
can alng are things like 'Down Deep Within 
the Cellar,' 'The Big Bass Viol' and Davy 
Jones' Locker.' The music Is excellent and the 
words are very clever." 

So far as I can recall, I had not 
before heard of thJis song and, like 
my California friend, have never seen 
it listed in a record catalog. When 
it came ^>ut in 1932, record sales were 
at their lowest ebb, and those com- 
panies that had rem aimed in business 
were issuing fettle popular music ex- 
cept dance tunes. It's odd that Ber- 
nard, himself a tenor, should write 

a song with a basso profundo range, 
just as it was strange — I mentioned 
this months ago — that he composed 
a number without words, “Pick That 
Bass/' when he played no instrument 
and could not read music, This basso 
song sounds like something that 

would have been ii deal for his old 
partner, Ernest Hare, and I wonder 
if he was thinking of Ernie when 
he wrote the words. Perhaps he was; 
or. since he did some recording work 
with Wilfred Glenn, he may have had 
Glenn in mind. It. is something I 

should like to hear. 

During this series it has been 
brought out repeatedly how often Er- 
nest Hare played the part of “Henry 
Jones,” the blustering swain who has 
so much trouble in winning the affec- 
tions of his lady love. It has just 
occurred to me that he was occasion- 
ally called “Henry Jones” on off 
brand records. I have a Regal (made 
from an Emerson master) on which 
he and Bernard sing “Fve Got the 
Wonder Where He Went and When 
He's Coming Back Blues” with their 
names appearing on the label as 
“Skeeter” Sims and Henry Jones. 
They also recorded this song, under 
their own names, for Brunswick. 

Another oddity of the late 1922, 


PART VII 
By JIM WALSH 

or early 1923, period is a Banner rec- 
ord on which Bernard and Hare sing 
“Aggravatin' Papa,” the lively, ir- 
resistibly catchy musiic of which was 
by their old friend, J. Russel Robin- 
son, under the names of Bernard and 
Thomas. Hare was often called “Bob 
Thomas” on the lower priced, off- 
brand records which he made with 
Billy Jones, who, in turn, was usually 
disguised as “Billy West” when sing- 
ing duets with Hare on such labels 
as Banner. 

Still another 1923, novelty was a 
duet version by Bernard and Arthur 
Fields of “Maggie! Yes, Ma'am 
(Come Right Upstairs)” with which 
Aileen Stanley and Billy Murray 
made a memorable hit on Victor. I 
have the Bernard and Fields perform- 
ance on a Pathe Actuelle disc as well 
as on a Regal. I believe that in those 
days the Emerson company obtained 
some of its master records from 
Pathe, and suspect this is one. I have 
not, however, played the Actuelle and 
Regal copies to ascertain if they are 
identical. 



“COVER BOY." At Bernard's photo, idea* 
tifying him as a member of the Record 
Boys, oppeared on the front of the Edison 
record supplement, for April, 1926, when his 
Diamond Disc of “Hot Coffee" was listed. 


Yet another 1923, Al Bernard rec- 
ord worthy of special mention is his 
Cameo of Wendell Hall's big hit, “It 
Ain't Gonna Rain. No Mo',” but that 
wiill come later. Mention, however, of 
the “rain” song, which became a na- 
tion-wide epidemic late in 1923, brings 
ns to the next Edison Diamond Disc 
duet by Al Bernard and Ernest Hare. 

I have in mind one of the last, and 
best of the lot, “Samuel Johnson, 
Get Thee Gone From Here,” which 
was announced in December, 1923, 
as No. 51261, and coupled with “It 
A'jn't Gonna Rain No Mo 1 ,” sung* by 
Hall himself. Wendell also recorded 
his sensational, but not really origi- 
nal, tut for Gennett about October 1, 

1923, and for Victor on October 12. 
The Edison obviously belongs to the 
same period. In it, Hall combined parts 
of both “It Ain’t Gonna Rain” and 
his “Red-Headed Music Maker,” w5th 
rather unsatisfactory results. The 
tune of “It Ain't Gonna Rain No Mo” 
is one of considerable antiquity. My 
father told me it was a country tune 
when he was a teen-age boy and that 
he had often square danced to the 
music of “It Ain't Gonna Rain No 
Mo.” Hall took the old fiddlin' .num- 
ber, gave it new and am using words, 
and had himself a hit. I have 2 *e- 
cently learned that Hall died in 1969 
while living jn Fairhope, Alabama. 

In the following month, January, 

1924, the last Bernard and Hare duet 
on Edison records appeared. It also 
was one of the best — No. 51271, 
“Cindy, It Am Weddin' Time” — 
which happens to be “Jack” Via’s 
favorite of the lot. Actually, “Cindy” 
was made first, but was issued a 
month later than “Samuel Johnson.” 
“Cindy's” serial number was 9203, 
and “Samuel’s,” 9208, 'indicating they 
may have been made on the same day, 
or with perhaps a day or two in 
between. I have been unable to find 
the recording date, in the Edison list. 
The supplement in which “Cindy” 
was listed contains a picture of Hare, 
wearing a black felt hat, -about to 
kick a football, which Bernard, sport- 
ing a derby, is putting into place. 
After these last performances with 
his old friend At, Hare must have 
been too busy malting records, sing- 
ing on radio and making* personal 
appearances with Billy Jones to do 
any more recorded blackface work. 
Jones and Hare were for several years 
easily the most popular raddo feature. 

There is ambiguity concerning the 
marital status of the male and female 
protagonists in “Samuel Johnson.” Al- 
though this is the name of the nomi- 
nal “hero,” he addresses the ram- 
paging* object of his affections ns 
“Miss Tildy Brown.” The question 
then arises: Is he calling his wedded 
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wife by her maiden name or are they 
c oh abi bating' without the formality of 
marriage? NTo answer is forthcoming, 
but Tildy makes it clear that she 
craves no more of Samuel's society. 
(Just as his last name is Johnson, 
so was “Liza Johnson" the heroine 
of “Hurry Along, Liza, With Me.") 
As the song begins they alternate 
in singing: 

“SHE — Wake up, you good -for -noth in’ an’ 
start [.ravelin’! 

HR — Who is you talkin’ Lo. Miss Tildv 
Bro\\ r n? 

SHE — Vou know right well to whom T’m 
talkin’, egghead! 

HE — Woman, you don’t, mean you’ve turned 
rrto down?” 


She retorts, "Yo sho' have got my 
mean in' proper, lampblack!" and re- 
minds him: "You know I handles 
razors an.’ I handles them with class, 
an’, boy, I sho’ cuts long an' deep 
when’ev I make a pass!" He tries to 
remonstrate, but she interrupts, say- 
ing: "When you’re gone I’ll shed no 
tear, so, Samuel Johnson, get thee 
gone from here!’’ 

Perhaps you have observed that 
Tildy refers to Samuel as "egghead." 
This reminds me of an; amusing inci- 
dent in my own life that T had for- 
gotten until I began leafing through 
a mass of A l Bernard information. 
In its issue of October 8, 19ofi, "News- 
week" published a long article about 
“eggheads," and credited John. Alsop 
with originating the term in 1952, 
to describe "superficial intellectuals, 
the kind who deserted General Eisen- 
hower for Adlai Stevenson." 

Upon reading a follow-up reference 
to that article in "Newsweek" for 
May 12, 1958, I was moved to write 
a letter saying that "egghead" was 
in use much earlier than 1952, for it 
is heard as a derogatory term in the 
record now under discussion. The let- 
ter was published with a heading, 
"The First Egghead?" in June 9 
"Newsweek". 

"I have a 1923 Edison Diamond Disk (sic) 
featuring iwo comedians. A I Bernard and Er- 
nest Hare. On iL, Hare asks: 'Who is you 
talkin’ to. Miss Tildy Brown?' Bernard replies. 
'You know right well . . . Egghead!’ In justice 
to John Alsop, who Is credited with originating 
Dial term . , . It must he admiUed that 'Miss 
Tildy Brown’ doesn’t use ‘Egghead’ to her 
husband us a loken ot Intellectuality, pseudo or 
genuine. On the contrary, he Is plumb dumb. 

—jim walsh, vmton, vu.” 

After the first refrain has been 
sung, the orchestra plays a few bars 
of an appropriate “theme song," Ed 
Rose and Ted Snyder's 1905 master- 
piece, "Nothin' From Nothin' Leaves 
You," and then the customary dia- 
logue, full of high-sounding bluster 
and threats, is heard: 

HE — Say. woman, after dnt EOb o’ talk I 
go l a £ood mind lo muna you up with dla ye re 
coal scuttle! 

SHE — Go ahead! Who’s hoidin' you back? 

HE — You think I'm akoered o' yo' razor. 
don'Lcha? 

SHE — T ain't talkin’, 

HE— N*\v. don’t talk, ’cause If I ever pits 
my Smith 'n' Eastern blood up. you hvrna- 
faced baboon, you Konna have the buzzards 
waitin’ fer you out on yo’ front po’ch! 

SHR— Keep on talkin’ an’ the next thing 
you’ll he namin', an’, man. I claim dm Dl 
run yon till yon clt so thin you’ll be able to 
sK on a dime an’ show clKlH cents chance! 

HE — Woman. In a few minutes I'm gonna 
git tip ouia dls yere rockin’ chair an' hit vou 
so hard - 

SHE- -You Is? 

HE— Yes. I Is , an' If you don't Cal) after I 
does hltcha. I’m gonna walk all aroun* you to 
sec w hat’s hoidin’ you up. 

SHE — Yeah, an' be careful where you look, 
'cause, man, I carries undertaker, hearse an’ 
coffin right heah In dls meat chopper! 

HE — Oh, Lord! Sav, gal. caln’t wo patch c!U 
thing up? 



FUN-LOVING TRIO. Pictures of the group 
known as "The Record Boys" are hard to 
find. Here is one taken from a 1927 "Radio 
Program Weekly." The artists are, left to 
right: Al Bernard, comedian; Frank Kam- 
plain, yodeler, and Sammy Step t", pianist 
composer. 

SHE — Patch! You talk ’hout pmchln*! Why, 
man, r dune paLch my do’ os so much since I 
been with yon till folks think I’m a crazy 
OitilL! 

HE— Aw. honey . don’t lake on so! 

SHE — Don't take on so! Dey gonna take ynu 
on old a here in a minute! An 1 , as I said 
befu' — ■ 


They sing the second refrain, and 
the song ends without reconcilation 
and still on a note of hostility, even 
though Samuel expresses his willing- 
ness to "work hard for you, out in 
de cold, cold snow," 

IL "Cindv, It Am Weddin’ Time" 

The mood of the final Bernard and 
Hare duet on Edison records, and 
perhaps their last for any company, 
“Cindy, It Ain Wed cl in' Time," is 
much more amiable. It ends with mar- 
riage seemingly just ahead. The first 
stanza and refrain are devoted to a 
courtship with affection expressed on 
both sides. Then comes this dialog: 

HE — Say, Cindy, docs you like Hot cawn on 
de cob? 

SHE — T adores it! 

HE — Well. doc3 you like fried spring chicken 
with country gravy? 

SHE — Co’se I docs, fool’ 

HE— An’ floes you like big fnL red tomatoes 
an’ cucumbers with new potatoes, nil’ on de 
side sonic candled yams what am? 

SHE — Boy. is you iryln’ to tantalize my 
stummick? 

HE — No. gal. I wux just tryln' somethin’. 

SHE — Well, do you have to git me hungry 
to try it? 

1IE — No. no! An’ I wants to ax you one mo’. 
Does you like po'kchops? 

SHE— Hyah! hynh ! hyah! Stop flat talk! 
You’ll ha ve me in my kitchen in a minute! 

HE— Why? 

SHE — ’Gnuse all flat sounds so good! 

HE— WeM. I’m glad o’ fiat, 'cause I done 
bought me a little piece of land with nil dtu 
on It. 

SHE — Henry, is yon fabricatin'? 

HE — Gal. you knows right well I wouldn’t 
fabricate to you. 

SHE — No Idlin' what a mart might do! But, 
say. Henry, why you tollin' mo all dls? 

HE — ’Cause it’s ail for you. Clndv! 

SHE — Por me? Well, slap me down, den pick 
me up! Come hyali, hoy. an’ hug an' kiss yo' 
baby! An’, say. son. sing me some mo’ about 
Clndv! 

HE— Aw right ! 

Henry and Cindy then join most 
harmoniously in singing the final re- 
frain. Incidentally, when I heard the 
deep-voiced swain called “Henry" T 
thought that “Henry Jones” must be 
making another of his many appear- 
ances, but thiis belief was disspelled 
at the end when Cindy warned him 
that there must be “no more hangin' 
round the town with sweet Henry 
Jones." Since the suitor is Henry, 
this bringing in another man of the 
same first name is confusing and, 
Inasmuch as Cindy so obviously has a 
low opinion of the absent Mr, Jones, 
“sweet" is a bad descriptive word to 
apply to him. 


The thought that two Henrys were 
confusing must have occurred to Ber- 
nard after the Edison record had be- 
come popular {it was included in a 
supplemental list to the original 300 
“best sellers"), for in versions made 
later for other companies the name 
was changed. On Pa the Actuelle No. 
021001 it becomes "sweet Billy Jones." 
I imagine Bernard and Hare had a 
good laugh at the thought of thus 
slandering Ernie's other recording and 
radio parlner — the tenor half of the 
“Happiness Boys." And Billy Jones 
probably also was delighted if he 
heard the disc. 

On the reverse of this Actuelle disc, 
which calls the artists Jack Clare and 
Frank Mann, Bernard and Arthur 
Fields sing “Maggie! Yes, Ma'am 
(Come Right Upstairs)" which T men- 
tioned in a preceding* paragraph. Upon 
playing it and the Regal record of 
"Maggie," also by Bernard and 
Fields, they seem to be from the same 
original recording. In both, Fields be- 
gins by singing, “Al, I've Got a Great 
Idea." 

A Vocalian record of "Cindy," dat- 
ing from the early electric period, is 
by Al Bernard and “Charles Aubrey" 
(Wilfred Glenn), with piano accom- 
paniment by Sammy Stept, which 
shows that it was made in the last 
half of the 1920's, when Bernard and 
Stept were members of the Record 
Boys. It has "Samuel Johnson," by 
the same performers, for its coupling. 
In this "Cindy,” too, the absent Mr. 
Jones, whose ears must have burned 
because of the talk about him, is 
"sweet Billy.” 

(Continued on page 117) 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 
ITEMS 


PHOTOS) The three most remarkable group 
Photos ever taken of early recording artist*: 
Edison artists of 1900, Edison arttsti of 1914 and 
Victor Wole Chorus of 1925 (reproduced in HOB- 
BIES January 1971, October 1970 end July 1970). 
One 8x10 enlargement for $2. two for *3,50, all 
3 for $5, Othtor 8x10 photos of recording artist* 
available at $2 each: Ada Jones, Silly Murray, 
Collins, and Harlan, Honry Burr, and many 
other 4 *. Writo for lilt. — Quentin Riggs. 21171 
Greenboro Lane, Huntington Beach, Calif. 92M4 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED URGENTLY, violins, violas, cellos, 
parts, bows, cases, books and catalogs. Condi 
tion unimportant. KASH. — M. Pratt. -146 
Plymouth SI., Abington, Mass. 02351 n&297 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


MELODEON - McLeod, Wood & Co., Guelph. 
Ont. Beautiful rosewood; excellent condition; 
j450; photo 25c. — John Ripley, 1205 West 29, 

Topeka. Kans. tiill sl09l 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

On the other hand, an Okeh elec- 
trically recorded disc, No. 41388, 
which couples "Cindy” and "Henry 
Jones” and is by Bernard and- a well- 
known minstrel comedian, Billy Beard, 
changes the name to “Jonathan 
Jones.” This record came out in the 
spring of 1930. In January, 1929, 
Bernard and Beard, who died Novem- 
ber 15, 1954, in Atlanta, Ga., aged 
74, occupied both sides of Okeh rec- 
ord No. 41140, with two comic talk- 
ing skits, "Black Opinions” and “Fowl 
Talk.” They received this brief re- 
view in the "Phonograph Monthly 
Review”. 

•■Beard and Bernard are a long way behind 
the Two Black Crows, but there are several 
amusing moments in their 'Black Opinions' 
and ‘Fowl Talk.’ ” 

There is no use of making a scene 
45 years after this verdict was pub- 
lished, but I vehemently dissent from 
it. However, as I have already made 
clear, I never have liked the Two 
Black Crows. I couldn’t find a review 
of "Cindy” and “Henry Jones.” 

Before dismissing the Bernard and 
Hare partnership and passing on to 
other phases of “The Boy From 
Dixie’s” career, I think lit may be 
well to mention a few more records 
they did for companies other than 
Edison’s. 

One, made in 1922, combines two 
Bernard songs, “Pm a Demon On My 
Old Jew's Harp” and “Lindy Lou.” 
The first number introduces what pur- 
ports to be a duet between a Jew’s 
harp and a flute, but the flute sounds 
to me more like someone whistling. 
There is no doubt about the authentic 
quality of the harp. 

Another Brunswick, which I have 
not heard, is No. 2347, coupling “I’m 
Done, Dotne, Done With You” and 
“Sweet Mandy.” Both sides were writ- 
ten by Al. Some years later “Sweet 
Mandy” made another appeaz'ance on 
a Domino record, No. 4 24- A, which 
has a Negro woman, Bessie Williams, 
singing “Deep River Blues,” for its 
mating. I bought a second-hand copy 
of this disc many years ago and re- 
cently found it in an album of Ber- 
nard and Hare duets. I doubt that I 
had played it during the entire 33 
years I have been writing “Favorite 
Pioneer Recording Artists,” but when 
I put it on the turntable it soon be- 
came obvious that neither Bernard 
nor Hare is in this recording, whose 
performers are termed on the label, 
“Lucy Johnson and Dixie Gray.” 
“Dixie Gray,” whoever he was, had 
a tenor voice and was a poor singer. 
His enunciation was indistinct and 
his phrasing bad. I can’t decide 
whether “Lucy Johnson” was a woman 
or a man speaking and singing fal- 
setto. Both “Lucy” and “Dixie,” I 
think, were black. The label credits 
Bernard as the so.ng’s composer. This 
record is all singing with no comic 
value. 

I neglected to mention when dis- 
cussing the Edison record of “Cindy” 
that its coupling was “The 31st Street 
Bines,” written by Harry Giese and 
Wendell Hall, and sung by Bernard 
and his yodeling accomplice, Frank 


Kamplain. As you may remember, 
“Samuel Johnson,” which came out 
a month before “Cindy,” had Hall 
singing “It Ain’t Gonna Rain. No 
Mo’” for its companion. I recall be- 
ing in a second-hand store in Jones- 
boro, Tertn., about 35 years ago, look- 
ing at some old records, when I en- 
tered into conversation with an 
elderly man. 

"Want to know the prettiest record 
I ever heard?” he asked me. "I’ll tell 
you. It was on one of them thick 
Edison records and it was a piece 
called 'The Thirty-First Street Blues’ 
by this here Al Bernard and a feller 
that yodeled. Prettiest piece I ever 
heard. But I always thought Edison 
made more pretty records than any- 
body else and had the best singers.” 
This was an unsophisticated view, 
but not an uncommon one. 

III. Othe Edison Records by Bernard 

Something I haven't yet mentioned 
about the "Cindy” record now occurs 
to me. In the first half of the song 
these lines occur: 

“All de 'little birdies am a-sayfn’ U’s spring. 
An’ Pahson Jones done axed me if I've bought 

the ring.” 

This adds more confusion and 
makes me wonder if the frowned-upon 
Henry Jones has turned parson, but 
still retains his shiftless ways. 

Some back- tracking is now in order, 
to mention a few Bernard records 
made between “Hurry Along, Liza” 
and “Cindy,” One was a solo, “At the 
Honky Tonic Steppers’ Ball,” which 
is undated on my liist provided by the 
Edison National Historic Site, but 
apparently was made in the autumn 
of 1922. It remained unissued as 
either a cylinder or a disc. Then came 
“When the Moon is Shinin’ Down in 
Alabam’,” words by Bernard and mu- 
sic by Nat Vincent, and sung by Al 
with yodel embellishments from Frank 
Kamplain. It was coupled with “Down 
Old Virginia Way,” by Walter Scan- 
lan and Helen Clark, and was not 
one of the better sellers. 

"The Boy From Dixie,” however, 
soon had two more that hit the Edi- 
son "big time.” One was a partly 
sung and partly spoken hum-orous 



AL IN BLACKFACE. This photo repro- 
duced from the November, 1927, Edison 
record supplement, shows Al Bernard 
“blacked up" for minstrel show work. He and 
Ernest Hare are said to have used this type 
of make-up before recording their comic 
specialties. 


number with touches of pathos, “My 
Dawg,” the composition of which was 
credited on the label to Bert Murphy, 
who is somebody about whom I know 
nothing. (I wonder if this could be 
a misprint for Bert Morphy, an old- 
time comedian who made a few rec- 
ords Jn the phonograph’s early days. 
I also wonder if the words may have 
■been by Bernard.) The Bernard side 
was combined with “Down By the 
Old Apple Tree,” a popular comic 
song by Billy Jones and Ernie Have, 
who somehow just can’t be kept out 
of this narrative, and was included 
in a supplement list of "best sellers” 
after the original grouping of 300 
was compiled. 

When Bernard came to the John 
B iel in g Day party held in September, 
1948, "My Dawg” was one of the 
numbers with which he entertained 
his admirers. Although he was not 
a well man — in fact, he was suffering 
considerable pain — he gave an excel- 
lent account of himself, and his voice 
and style were exactly like what they 
had been on the Diamond Disc made 
more than a quarter of a century 
before. 

Next was another Bernard -Kam- 
plain duet, "O-Le-O-Lady,” which be- 
came one side of a highly unlikely 
coupling, with — of all things! — Wal- 
ter Scanlan and a chorus singing 
"The Wearing of the Green” for its 
companion. Despite the obvious in- 
congruity of titles, this too was added 
to the supplementary steady seller 
list. 

Bernard’s character delineation of 
a Louisiana “bad guy,” “Sfcavin’ 
Change (The Meanest Man in New 
Orleans)” took its place in the chron- 
ological order and was mated with 
an oddity — a comic blackface dialect 
talking sketch wiith no singing, "From 
De Old Town (the Meeting of Lin- 
coln and Glasco)” by Billy Jones 
and — again! — Mr. Hare. I can’t recall 
Billy and Ernie having made any 
other all-talking record in Negro ver- 
nacular. It was the sort of thing that 
might have been expected from Billy 
Golden and Joe Hughes, but not from 
the Jones-Hare partnership. 

Another singing and yodelling duet, 
“When Dixie Stars Are Playing Peek- 
a-Boo,” had an exceptionally pretty 
tune and was th e j oi nt han di work 
of Bernard and J. Russel Robinson, 
who was soon to join Al in teamwork 
under the name of “The Dixie Stars.” 
It was combined with a resurrected 
comiic song that had been popular 
twelve years earlier, “Oh You Circus 
Day/’ but called "Circus Days” on 
the record label. Why it was thought 
that there would be a demand for this 
long defunct song by Edith Maida 
Lessing and Jimmie V. Monaco is 
hard to imagine. The Edison sales 
gaugers apparently thought fit would 
have a limited chculation, for it was 
one of those “red star” discs that 
dealers were not required to keep in 
stock but could obtain on “special 
order.” Nevertheless, the combination 
went so well that it too appeared in 
the supplementary “best seller” com- 
pilation. Which probably just goes to 
show there was no way of telling 
what records Edison enthusiasts 
would choose to fancy. “Dixie Stars,” 
(Continued on page , v ^ 
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(Continued from page 117) 

however, was, as I have indicated, an 
unusually pretty number, and “Circus 
Days,” as sung* by “Robert White” 
(Vernon Dalhart) with ariimal imita- 
tion by Edward Meeker, was gen- 
uinely amusing; so there was a reason 
for the popularity of the disc. 

And now it has occurred to me for 
the first time that Bernard and Rob- 
inson must have taken, their team 
name, “The Dixie Stars,” from the 
song on which they collaborated. It 
was one of their numbers that was 
extensively recorded by dance orches- 
tras. 

IV. Bernard’s Later Edison Period 

A1 Bernard always had a keen scent 
for profitable trends in vernacular 
music; consequently, when Vvendeil 


Hall’s “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’ ” 
set the nation to singing, whistling, 
and dancing toward the fag-end of 
L923, A1 decided to get into the 
pseudo-country music act. He culti- 
vated this remunerative field of pop- 
ular melody to some extent during the 
remainder of his career. 

To begin with, he himself made 
a record of “It Ain’t Gonna Rain No 
Mo’ ” for the cheap Cameo label, 
which sold for 35 cents as compared 
to 75 cents for standard lateral-cut 
discs like Victor, Columbia and Bruns- 
wick and $1 for Edison. It was a huge 
seller, even though the makers, sure 
of its appeal, crippled lit with a “dog” 
for a coupling — something called 
“Daddy, Change Your Mind,” wailed 
by a black blues singer, Blanche 
Klaise. An advertisement published 
by a Roanoke, Va., Victor dealer in 
the spring of 1924 said Hall’s Victor 
version had already sold the seem- 
ingly incredible total of more than 
two million copies, but nowadays Ber- 
nard’s Cameo seems to turn up more 
often in second-hand stores than the 
historic Hall disc. Many listeners pre- 
fer Bernard’s singing -of the rain song 
to Hall’s because Al’s style <is so 
rhythmic you almost feel that he is 
dancing as he lilts away to a ukulele 
accompaniment by Frank Ferara, with 
whom he was to have a considerable 
recording association for the next few 
years. Hall’s rendition, by way of 
contrast, is deliberate and slow-paced, 
but with strong emphasis upon hu- 
morous effect. 

Bernard and Ferara also sang and 
played "Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’ ” on 
Paramount No. 5102, The reverse side 
was one of Al’s few experiments with 
Italian dialect, “Me No Sneak-a Good 
English,” likewise with Ferara’s ac- 
companiment. 

Considering the great popularity of 
“It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’” it is 
interesting to look down the list of 
artists who recorded it. Hall, who 
made the Victor, Gennett and Edison 
versions, told me when I met him in 
Chicago in 1951, that he thought he 



“PLATTERMATE“-William (“Wee Willie") 
Robyn was a popular tenor recording artist 
of the early 1920's. He sang “At the End 
of the Road" on the reverse side of one 
of AI Bernard's records of "Blue Eyed 
Sally." Today, the tenor is known as the 
Rev. William R. Rubin and is a cantor for 
a New York Jewish temple. 


sang it for four companies. He said 
he thought the fourth was Okeh. Pos- 
sibly he did make a trial Okeh re- 
cording, but the published one was 
by Ernest Hare. Jones and Hare made 
it for Columbia. Brunswick missed 
the “gravy train” by not issuing a 
vocal record of the hit, but did pro- 
vide a dance performance by Cal Fen- 
ton’s Orchestra with singing inter- 
ludes by Jones and Hare. Victor also 
offered a dance version by the Inter- 
national Novelty Orchestra with inci- 
dental singing by Billy Murray and 
Ed Smalle. No doubt other brands 
likewise offered “cover” renditions, 
but I don’t know who made them 
except that Ben Se Ivin’s Bar Harbor 
Society Orchestra played it in fox 
trot tempo for Vo ca lion. 

When Hall wrote a second edition 
of his greatest success a year or so 
later he recorded it for Victor, and 
Jones and Hare followed suit for Edi- 
son. Most companies appear not to 
have made discs of the second version 
which had the same tune as the first 
but different words. After electrical 
recording came in, Victor of course 
had Hall remake his fabulous No. 
19171. 

Not only did Bernard record “It 
Ain't Gonna Rain No Mo’ ” for Cam- 
eo and Paramount, he also began to 
write songs in similar style. One 
which he turned out early in 1924, 
was “Twenty-Five Years From Now.” 
It was labeled as the fruit of collab- 
oration between him and Frank Fer- 
ara, who provided the ukelele accom- 
paniment, as he had on the Cameo 
“Rain No Mo’.” Ferara, although of 
Portuguese descent, was a native of 
Hawaii, who, according to old Edison 
record supplements, came to this 
country in 1900, and was the first 
person to introduce Hawaiian music 
to American listeners. He had a long 
and successful recording career with 
his wife, professionally known as 
Helen Louise, and after her death, 
wiith another Hawaiian guitar player, 
Anthony Franchini. He also managed 
the Waikiki Hawaiian Orchestra, 
which frequently played for Edison, 
and, all told, in various combinations, 
he must have taken part in thousands 
of records issued by practically every 
company. Among other things, he 
played the guitar accompaniment in 
Vernon Dalhart’s Edison record of 
“The Wreck on the Southern Old 97,” 
which led the way to Dalhart’s stu- 
pendously successful rendition of the 
same hill-billy song for Victor. 

In “Twenty-Five Years From Now,” 
we find Al Bernard in the role of 
prophet, relating the changes that 
would have taken place by 1949 — a 
year that now seems part of the re- 
mote past. Among other things he 
said there would be “nothin’ but sky- 
writin’ ” and he foresaw the advent 
of “taxi aeroplanes” — a reference that 
I forgot bo include in my article about 
aviation songs, published in this year’s 
January and February HOBBIES. By 
virtue of hindsight, there is a touch 
of pathos in the concluding words 
of the song: “We’ll help Gabriel blow 
his horn twenty-five years from now” 
— for 1949, the year of which he was 
singing, was also the one in which 
the then carefree comedian died. 

(To Be Continued) 
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AL BERNARD 

PART VIII 
By JIM WALSH 


Bernard recorded "Twenty-Five 
Years From Now” for more than one 
company besides Edison. It was com- 
bined on the Diamond Disc with what 
I consider one of the cleverest and 
most g-enuinely amusing satiric comic 
songs ever written, even though it 
did not become a popular success — 
"Since Ma is Playing Mali Jongg,” 
written by Billy Rose and Con Conrad 
to ridicule the mah jongg craze that 
swept fashionable circles during the 
early 1920’s, The Edison record was 
by Jim Doherty. Among the amusing- 
lines are: "Ma left dishes in the sink; 
pa went out and killed a Chink— Mas 
playing mah jongg now.” In the sec- 
ond stanza it is revealed that Ma’s 
enthusiasm for things Chinese has 
become so intense that she is driving 
a laundry wagon. The final portion 
is perhaps the funniest of all in the 
way it in fcro duces remJiniscences of 
John Greenleaf Whittier’s "Barbara 
Frietchie” : 

"General Stonewall Jackson learned this 
game somehow. 'He who touches yon gray head 
dies like a dog. Mah jongg!’ he said. Ma’s 
playing mah jongg now!” 

This record also was not expected 
to have widespread appeal, for its 
label was provided with that red star, 
which (supposedly) meant that the 
dealer wouldn’t stock it but would 
have a copy "specially made at the 
factory” for any customer who wanted 
one. This, as I have previously pointed 
out in HOBBIES, was sheer non- 
sense, for tlie "custom built’’ red- 
starred records were not ordered by 
local dealers from the factory, but 
were kept in stock by jobbers, and 
most retailers also stocked them as 
they would any other Edison discs. 

A few months later, Alfred A. Ber- 
nard again paraded his gifts of 
prophecy with "In 1999,” a cheerful 
ditty forecasting how things would 
be in another 25 years from this 
present time and half a century after 
Bernard’s own death. He visualized 
that the end -of this century would 
bring a woman president; the custom 
of drinking kerosene; rapid-fire di- 
vorces and a foi*ecast that seems to 
be coming true, that women would 
"be wearing less and less.” However, 
the added prediction that "for ten 
or twenty cents or less you can buy 
the wife a dress” does not appear 
likely to come to pass. Perhaps the 
most cheering prediction was that 
"they won’t write any 'mammy songs’ 
in 1999.” The country then had been 
suffering from a tidal flood of maw- 
kish ditties praising the "befo’ de 
wah” Negro mammy and all of them 
patterned after Gus Kahn and Walter 


Donaldson’s smash-hit, "My Mammy," 
which A1 Jo Ison had led to a runaway 
success. For a time it seemed as if 
the "popular” sections of record lists 
for years to come would be devoted 
almost entirely to the threadbare 
"mammy” theme, 

Mr. Ferara (pronounced "Fe-RAY- 
ra”) was not Bernard's accomplice 
when "In 1999” was recorded. Instead, 
there was -orchestral backing. 

"In 1999,” like "Twenty-Five Years 
From Now,” sported one of the reel 
stars denoting limited circulation. On 
its reverse side Billy Jones sang a 
number with considerable topical in- 
terest and one that would intrigue 
today’s delvers into radio history — 
"Tune In On L-O-V-ET This opus 
by Leonard Whitcup contained many 
references to the amazing novelty of 
radio, and mentioned the two leading- 
stations of half a century ago — 
KDKA and WEAF. 

Another 1924, Edison record by the 
inimitable AL was considerably re- 
moved from his usual vein, a lament 
for a well remembered unrefined song 
popular with American service men 
during World War I, "What Has Be- 
come of 'Kinky Dinky Parlay Voo ;,> 
This was a laugh-provoking song 
splendidly sung by Bernard and a 
male chorus — one of the few records 
in which he had such help. 

On May, 1925, after a rather loing 
absence from the Edison studios, Al 
was back with another funny effusion 
that was different from Ms usual 
style, "The K-ing Isn’t King Any 
More.” This was followed on Septem- 
ber 18, with one of Al’s -owm songs 
in mock hill-billy style, "Old Uncle 
Bill,” which, as we saw in an earlier 
part of this series, he also recorded 
for Victor but without having the 
pleasure of seeing it issued. On Oc- 
tober 5, he essayed the country music 
mode again with another' of hi-s com- 
positions, "On a Slow Train Through 
Arkansaw.” I was playing this- record 
in the second-hand store when the 
countryman told me that the Berna-rcl- 
Kamplain duet of "Thirty-First Street 
Blues” was the "prettiest” thing he 
had ever heard. Sixteen days later A1 
sang something called "The Hand of 
Fate,” which I take to have been also 
a hill-billy, but it was not published 
and remained unheard. 

The foregoing reference to "The 
King Isn’t King Any More” reminds 
me that I recently came across an old 
scrapbook, of the 1931-34 period that I 
hadn’t seen in years, and found a 
dipping that gives further light on 
something I wrote in my October, 


1973, article, "Royalty and Recorded 
Sound.” I said that Queen Victoria 
of England made a cylinder record 
that was sent to the Emperor of 
Abyssinia as a token of friendship, 
but that it was destroyed after being 
played once. However, this clipping 
of a news item dispatched by the As- 
sociated Press from London says that 
a copy of Victoria’s recorded greeting 
to Emperor John had been found in 
the Edison Bell recording* company’s 
archives, and experts were striving 
to "restore ” it so that the Queen’s 
voice once more could be clearly heard. 
I wonder if they succeeded and where 
the "restored” cylinder, if it still ex- 
ists, is now. Apparently the Edison 
Bell staff, who made the record, trick- 
ed the Queen by running off a copy 
to be preserved). 

V, Work With Russel Robinson 

This account of the late years of 
Al Bernard's Edison recording career 
has picked up so much steam that it 
has bypassed one -or two subjects that 
call for attention. One is the fact — 
barely touched upon before this — that 
after Bernard and Ernest Have made 
their final duet recordings the tenor 
half of the team found a vaudeville, 
radio and recording partnership with 
Russel Robinson, the pianist, who had 
been his collaborator in writing a 
number of popular song*s, among them 
the first Bernavd-Hare duet, "I Want 



This photo oF A.I 8ernord is reproduced 
from a minstrel show folio, Fot the use of 
amateur performers, which the camedion 
wrote in the 1930s. 
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to Hold You m My Arms.' 1 

Robinson had been a member of 
Rudy Wiedoeft’s Palace Trio and of 
the Wiedoeft- Wadsworth Quartet, and 
some information concerning him was 
included in my December, 1973, HOB- 
BIES article about Wiedoeft. Photo- 
graphs of Robinson were also shown. 
The information given there perhaps 
should be briefly repeated. Robinson, 
described in the “A SCAP Biographi- 
cal Dictionary" as "composer, author, 
radio, television, phonograph and pi- 
ano roll recording artist," was born 
July 8, 1892, *n Indianapolis, Ind. He 
taught himself to play the piano as 
a small child and at 11 began to study 
with private tutors. His first compo- 
sitions were published when he was 
17. He appeared with the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band in concerts in 
tlie London Palladium. Among the big- 
song kits in which he had a hand 
were “Margie," “Mary Lou," "Ag- 
gravatin' Papa," "Beale Street Mama" 
and "Palcsteena,” in addition to the 
specialty numbers he wrote with Ber- 
nard. He died in PaJmsdale, Cal., Sep- 
tember 30, 1963. 

The foregoing information is sup- 
plemented by notes in the "Complete 
Entertainment Discography,” edited 
by Brian Rust and Allen G. Debus, 
which relate that Robinson formed a 
youthful piano-and-drum act with his 
brother, and toured vaudeville circuits 
in the South and Midwest. During 
this period he was composing rag- 
time, such as "Eccentric” and "Dy- 
namite Rag." He went to Chicago to 
pfav in a jazz band, then joined the 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band as a 
replacement for its first pianist, and 
appeared with them, as we have seen, 
in London. He left London because 
of his wife's poor health and returned 
to this country, where he worked with 
the Palace Trio and the already men- 
tioned quartet, but rejoined the band 
in July, 1920, and left again in April, 
1921. He was again a member of the 
jazz band when it was reorganized 
in 1936. After the Dixieland ensemble 
broke up in January, 1938, he moved 
to California and began composing 
incidental music for films. 

Robinson teamed with Bernard in 
1924 and 1925, but seems to have 
ceased to be Al’s partner for a two- 
year period during which A1 was 
working with the Record Boys trio 
of himself, Frank Kam plain and 
Sammy Stept, pianist-arranger-com- 
poser. After Bernard left the Record 
Boys in 1927, he and Robinson were 
partners again for a year or two. 

As a whole, the songs Bernard and 
Robinson wrote while they were sing- 
ing together (Robinson had a good 
deep recording voice but without the 
basso prof undo quality of Ernie 
Hare's) were less boisterous than 
those which had been contrived to fit 
the Bernard-Hare partnership’s spe- 
cial needs. One, "Blue-Eyed rally," 
which had a considerable success in 
1924-1925, was a quiet, dainty num- 
ber about the singer's shy little 
mountain sweetheart. Many dance 
bands played and recorded it, among 
them, Blly Wynne’s Greenwich Vil- 
lage Inn Orchestra, which made it 
for Edison. It seems strange that 
Edison did not also have Bernard 

and Robinson record their song hit. 


as a duet, but Robinson’s name never 
appeared as an Edison recording' ar- 
tist. Earlier in this series a note 
written by Mr. Edison, was quoted, 
saying he could see nothing funny in 
a test duet by Al and Russel. The 
name of the song to which he lis- 
tened was not giiven, but peril aps it 
was "Blue-Eyed Sally." 

Other successful songs that Ber- 
nard and Robinson wrote and recorded 
together in the mid-1920's, included 
“Let Me Be the First to Kiss You 
Good Morning," “Let My Home Be 
Your Home (When You're Down in 
Dixieland)," and, a return to their 
earlier rowdy style, “Birmingham 
Papa (Your Memphis Mama’s Cornin’ 
to Town.)" They sang these for sev- 
eral companies, and it is .noteworthy 
that their Cameo of "Blue-Eyed 
Sally" had, on the other side, "Wee 
Willie" Robyn’s tenor rendition of "At 
the End of the Road," which Ballard 
Macdonald and James F. Hanley had 
written as a sequel to their 1917 clas- 
sic, “Indiana." It in turn harked 
back to "On the Banks of the Wa- 
bash." William Robyn, who made hun- 
dreds of records as a free-lance artist, 
is still living. He is known today by 
his real name, the Rev. William R. 
Rubin, and is cantor for a Jewish 
temple in New York City. Robyn, by 
the way, should be pronounced as 
ROE-BINE, not as "Robin." 

When electric recording came in, 
Russel Robinson assisted Bernard to 
do re-makes of some of the old Bcr- 
nard-Hare specialties, such as "Henry 
Jones, Your Honeymoon is Over.” 
Bernard up-dated the version of this 
ditty, which they recorded for Bruns- 
wick in 1927, by having Henry's wife, 
or girl friend, advise him to "j'ine the 
army; they kin use you now." To 
which Henry replied: “Aw, gal, me 
and them Nicaraguans ain't had no 
quarrel!" This was a reference to the 
trouble the Coohdge administration 
was experiencing because of insur- 
rections in some parts of Latin Amer- 
ica, especially Nicaragua. 

VI. Era of "The Record Boys” 

We have reached that period when 
the Record Boys trio had come into 
being and were beginning to star 
weekly on radio as well as to make 
records. This, however, >is not the time 
and place to consider the group in 
depth, for Bernard, Kamplain, and 
Stept made no Edison records under 
the Record Boys name. Of course, 
Bernard and Kamplain had been mak- 
ing duets for years, and the trio was 
only them with Sam H. Stept’s piano 
added. For some reason, although Al 
and Frank continued to sing for Edi- 
son, Stept was iirever called on to use 
his piano for background music. An 
orchestra invariably furnished the ac- 
companiment. 

On November 6, 1925, Bernard and 
Kamplain recorded one of Al’s com- 
positions written especially to enable 
his partner to display his remarkable 
talents as a yodeler. The title was 
"Yeedie Deedle Lena," and it was one 
of the numbers frequently broadcast 
on the Record Boys’ programs. When 
it was made for companies other than 
Edison, Stept usually provided the 
accompaniment- and it was labeled as 
being by the Record Boys. A month 
,1a ter, on December 7, Bernard and 


ICam plain did another song on much 
the same model, "Prancin' Dancin’ 
Yodeling Man." It also was a broad- 
cast favorite. 

One of the best songs Bernard ever 
participated in writing was recorded 
by Edison on March 9, 1926, but was 
left unissued, although Columbia, 
Brunswick and perhaps some other 
companies gave it a chance to be 
heard. It was called “Sally’s Not the 
Same Old Sally," and the words were 
by Bernard with the irresistible tune 
being the brain child of Sammy Stept. 
Apparently this unissued Edison ver- 
sion was a solo by Bernard with 
orchestral backing. The Columbia also 
was by Bernard, with Stept at the 
piano. The Brunswick brought in 

(Continued on page 120) 
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PHOTOS) The three mott remarkable group 
photos ever token of early recording artifti: 
Edison artists of 1700, Edison artist* of 1914, end 
Victor Male Chorus of 1925 (reproduced in HOB- 
BIES January 1971, October 1970 and July 1970). 
One 8x10 enlargement for $2, two for $3.50. all 
3 for $5, Other BxlO photos of recording artists 
available at $2 each: Ada Jones, Billy Murray, 
Collins, and Harlan, Henry Burr, and many 
other 4 !. Write for list. — Quentin Riggs, 21 171 
Greenboro Lane, Huntington Beach, Calif. 92646 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED: Old metai or wooden body guitar 
w'th internal resonator com? made by National/ 
Dcbro, — Paul Kierney, 27 1 Tpkc, E. Brunsv/ic< 
N.J. 08816 d362-i 

WANTED URGENTLY, violins, violas, cellos, 

ports, bows, coses, books and catalogs. Condi 
tion unimportant. KASH, — M. Pratt, 446 

Plymouth St., Abington, Mass. 02351 n6297 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 

MUSIC BOXES! Fantastic large illustrated cat 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
other automatic instruments. Plus books, re- 
cordings, musical gifts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub 
scription ($12 value! to next A issues. Money- 
back guarantee if not delighted! — David 
Bowers, Box I669D. Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

o pi 263 1 3 

REED ORGANS, melodioni, bought, sold re- 
paired. Roods tunttd, revoiced replacements. — 
C. H. Guniingor, Box 276. Williamsvllle. Vt. 
05362 o6675 

FOR SALE DOLLS: china, bisque, mache and 
wax also doll ports. Appointment only. 812-883- 
2706. — Countryside Doll Hosp,. Salem, Ind., 
R. 2. 47 1 67 jd6657 


For Sale: Violin, date of origin 
1700. Pictures furnished on request. 
For further information, write — P. 
0. Box 91, Bethel, Minnesota 55005 
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Kam plain to yodel and was catalogued 
as by the Record Boys. 

“Sally's Not the Same Old Sally" 
was a sequel to “Blue-Eyed Sally," 
which, as we have seen, Bernard had 
written a year or more earlier with 
Russel Robinson. But in the later 
number the tempo and style have 
undergone change. “Blue-Eyed Sally" 
was a tender tribute to a shy little 
sweetheart living a secluded life in 
the Ozark Mountains. But, with what 
many hearers must have considered 
shocking cynicism, "Sally's Not the 
Same Old Sally" relates how the nar- 
rator had to leave home for a while 
and when he returned found that his 
bashful blue-eyed beloved had become 
the highest-stepping “flapper" in all 
the hills. The lively refrain tells the 
story, as the singer laments: 

"Sally's not the same old Sally I left on 
the Ozark trail! 

I returned to find my Sally rldln’ roun' in 
swell coupe’s — 

Say, she’s forgot those one-horse shays! 

When I left home she never had been 

kissed. 

But now there’s not a boy In town she’s 
missed! 

Sally's not the same old Sally I left on 
the Ozark trail!” 

The second refrain is much the 
same except that the words are 
changed to bewail that Sally had been 
“runnin' roun' with country sheiks — 
I know that gal; she read ‘Three 
Weeks' and to add: “When I left home 
she was a bashful miss; now she's 
a vamp, and let me tell you this — 
Sally's not the same old Sally I left 
on the Ozark trail!" 

There are two amusing topical ref- 
erences in that last set of words. 
“Three Weeks” was a novel written 
in the early 1900's by an English 
author, Elinor Glyn. It was considered 
terribly shocking and immoral, but 
compared to the filth spewed on every 
side today and accepted as literary 
art it was as innocent as “Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears.” The “vamp" 
statement <of course was inspired by 
the “sultry” type of seductive women 
— the most notable of whom was 
Thedda Bara — who appeared in the 
old-time silent movies. While I agree 
that it was perhaps deplorable for 
Bernard to transform his erstwhile 
blue-eyed heroine into a victim, or 
a high priestess, of the “jazz age,” 

I still think “Sally's Not the Same 
Old Sally" is altogether a more in- 
genious and attractive song than its 
predeccesor. And that isn't something 
that ordinarily can be said about se- 
quels to books, songs or any tiling 
else. 

But I am a bit ahead of schedule. 
Before “Sally" was recorded, A1 had 
sung on February 16, 1926, a lively 
song called “Hot Coffee,” which was 
mentioned in the first installment of 
this series. It had a “hot” accompa- 
niment and was issued on Diamond 
Disc No. 51700, with “I'm Gonna Let 
the Bumble Bee Be," sung by Arthur 
Hall and John Ryan, as its coupling. 
Although an unusually good comedy 
record, it must not have sold well 
for it was dropped when the 1928 
catalog was issued. 

Bernard's next Edison disc was re- 
corded April 28, 1926, and was more 
successful from the sales standpoint 


than “Hot Coffee," although by this 
time the output of Edison records had 
declined so drastically that the com- 
pany's distribution totals were slight 
as compared to Victor, Columbia and 
Brunswick and probably were well 
behind Okeh's. The title of the new 
number was “Hokum Smokum (Yo- 
delin' Indian Man)", another in the 
series written especially to utilize 
Kam plain's gifts. Of its kind it was 
a corker. The words were by Bernard 
and the music by Sammy Stept, who 
was born in Odessa, Russia, Septem- 
ber 18, 1897, and was brought to this 
country as a tot of three. He was 
a musician from his childhood in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and became staff 
piano player for a Pittsburgh music 
publisher. In vaudeville he was ac- 
companist for such stars as Jack 
Nonvorth, Anna Chandler, Esther 
Walker and Mae West. 

While living in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1920, Stept organized a jazz band. 
The ASCAP BiogTaphical Dictionary 
credits him with bringing together 
the Record Boys in 1925, but Bernard 
almost certainly was the founder of 
the group and simply added Stept to 
himself and Kamplain as an accom- 
panist and for his ability to arrange 
and set words to music. Stept went 
to Hollywood in 1929, to write songs 
for movies and afterwards established 
his own music publishing business. 
Films for which he wrote the scores 
included “Big Boy," “Baby, Take A 
Bow,” “Having a W-onderful Time," 
“Nothing But the Truth," “Syncopa- 
tion” and “Laughing Irish Eyes." He 
also composed the music for several 
stage shows and among his song hits 
not written in collaboration with A1 
Bernard were “Don't Sit Under the 
Apple Tree With Anyone Else But 
Me," “I'll Always Be in Love With 
You,” “That's My Weakness Now," 
“Congratulations" and “Please Don’t 
Talk About Me When I'm Gone.” The 
ASCAP Dictionary does not mention 
Bernard as one of the lyric writers 
with whom the gifted little Russian 
worked, but lists Bud Green, Charles 
Tobias, Lew Brown, Ned Washington, 
Sidney Clare, Herb Magidson and 
Herman Ruby. Stept died December 
1, 1964, in Los Angeles. 

“Hokum Smokum,” as its sub-title 
suggests, lyrically relates the yodel- 
ing prowess of an Indian chief by 
that name. Stept fitted Bernard’s 
clever words with a fascinating tune 
and Kamplain was given full scope 
for Ids falsetto effects. Apparently 
figuring that the lively song was 
certain to do well, Edison gave it for 
backing an “old standard” or “old 
chestnut,” depending on which term 
y-ou prefer — A1 H. Wilson's already 
ancient yodel song, “In Tyrol,” sung 
by Kamplain alone. Frank's record 
of a famous Wilson composition, “Roll 
On, Silver Moon,” was one of the 
most popular in the catalog, so per- 
haps it was thought another offering 
from the same hand would do equally 
well. 

Having done well with a song about 
an, Indian who was skilled at the 
“Oh le-oh lady!” type of vocalizing, 
Bernard a year or so later turned 
to the Red Man's traditional enemy, 
the cowpuncher, and contrived a lilt- 
ing affair called “Yodelin' Cowboy 
Joe.” It showed a marked kinship to 


the 1912, hit, “Ragtime Cowboy Joe,” 
and obviously was suggested by its 
popular predecessor. He and Kam- 
plain recorded -it for Okeh. 

Again, mostly because of the hap- 
hazard way in which Edison listings 
of Bernard's later records were kept, 
I have gone ahead of myself. Nine 
days before “Hokum Smokum” was 
sung and yodeled into the big horn in 
Edison's Fifth Avenue recording 
plant, Bernard and Kamplain had re- 
corded, on April 19, 1926, another 
specialty, “Yodelin' Bill,” written by 
Bernard, both words and music, with- 
out any acknowledged help from 
Stept. And for a coupling exactly the 
same sort of stunt was resorted to 
as with “Hokum Smokum." Kamplain 
was called on bo do another solo, “The 
Alpine Yodeler.” “Yodelin' Bill' is a 
catchy song, but the record obviously 
wasn't in demand, for it was listed 
in only one yearly catalog — the issue 
for 1927. 

A six-month period of inactivity 
then followed. It was broken on Oc- 
tober 26, when A1 returned to his old 
comic “coon song” vein with one of 
his own compositions, “If You Think 
Your Luck is Hard (Mister Black 
Boy, Goodnight.)” This is one of the 
few Edison records by Bernard that 
I don't have, but I heard it many 
years ago, and have a vague impres- 
sion that somebody who did not get 
label credit helped with the dialog. 
“Mister Black Boy” was combined 
with an Irving Berlin hit, “I'm On 
My Way Home,” sung by Johnny 
Ryan. 

On December 20, Bernard recorded 
another of his songs, “Stay Away 
From My Man," an which he had the 
assistance of Jim Doherty. This was 
one of the Bernard records that the 
public never had a chance to buy as 
a Diamond Disc, although some other 
companies issued it. 

We have now reached the final 
year in which Bernard did Edison 
recording. On February 2, 1927, he 
sang a carefree composition that 
many hearers found laughable, “All 
Men Are Devils," but the majority 
of buyers probably were even more 
diverted by the song Billy Jones ten- 
dered on the other side. Its title was 
“I Wonder How I Look When I'm 
Asleep." 

What a pity that Bernard's Edison 
version of the classic New England 
“rube” ditty, “Wal, I Swan!" which 
he waxed on March 30, wasn't issued 
on the disc. Luckily, as has previously 
been mentioned, it was made available 
on an Okeh red label disc and some 
others. And the handful of persons 
still buying Blue Amberol cylinders 
could get it on No. 5412. 

The last Edison record by A1 Ber- 
nard to be added to the catalog was 
“Who's That Knockin' On My Doorf?” 
which he sang on September 27. It 
was his only electric Edison and was 
combined on No. 52110, with “You 
Can’t Walk Back From an Aero- 
plane,” warbled by Jack Kaufman. 
Then on October 24, followed one 
more unissued number, “My Special 
Friend is Back in Town.” 

With that final failure to win ap- 
proval, A1 Bernard's eight-year Edi- 
son career was over. 

(To be continued) 
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AL BERNARD 

PART IX 
By JIM WALSH 


FINAL EFFORT — lllustraf-ed here is the cover of perhaps the fast dialect song A1 
Bernard wrote. It was published only a few months before his death by W, C. Handy, 
the famous composer of the "St. Louis," "Memphis," and "Beole Street" Blues. 


I. Daylight Ahead 

Eight months ago, March, 1974, 
when I began this survey of A1 Ber- 
nard’s life and recording career, I 
said that I had been "thinking” of 
writing it ever since I started (Con- 
tributing to HOBBIES, but had kept 
putting it off because I dreaded the 
hard work involved in studying and 
analyzing all the reference material 
I had accumulated. 

Today, I know that dread was jus- 
tified. Fo-r weeks, while trying to 
organize and present my notes in the 
most attractive form, I felt like a 
man trying to slash his way through 
a dense jungle with no better weapon 
than a toy store hatchet, or Hike one 
groping uncertainly down a seeming- 
ly endless pitch-black tunnel. During 
all this time, even when I haven’t 
been writing, my mind has been on 
the task I assigned 1 myself, and I have 
been puzzling over how to tell Ber- 
nard’s "story” in the most effective 
way. 

At this stage of the proceedings, 
however, I am beginning — ; if I may 
use a cliche — to see daylight ahead 
at the end of that tunnel; now that 
I have almost completed the long ac- 
count of Bernard’s Edison recordings 
the worst is over. About all that re- 
mains to be done is to give some ac- 
count of his association with the other 
members of the Record Boys; to dis- 
cuss briefly some of the more inter- 
esting records he made for companies 
other than Edison; to describe my 
two meetings with him, and to quote 
from the letters Al wrote to me dur- 
ing the last part of his life. I hope 
to reach the end of the tunnel with 
this installment, although one or two 
more may be required. 

II. Records With Animal Interest 

Perhaps I may as well start by 
discoursing about some odd and un- 
usual Bernard recordings, and one 
of them .is remarkable not so much 
for the song Al sings as for its bi- 
zarre coupling. My reference is to 
Harmony disc No. 226-H, which was 
made in 1925 or 1926. Bernard’s con- 
tribution is one of his typical Negro 
dialect songs, "Don’t Fail Me, Dice,” 
which he wrote in collaboration with 
Sammy Stept, the Record Boys pian- 
ist, who presumably plays the ac- 
companiment. 

It is the reverse side, however, that 
brings astonishment, for it purports 


to have been recorded by a dog! Yes, 
the title is "Fifi’s Serenade,” and the 
label asserts with mock, or real, 
solemnity that it is by "Fi-fi the Bark- 
ing Dog With Her Laughing 'Com- 
panions.” 

When I came across this indis- 
putable novelty in my Bernard col- 
lection I couldn’t remember everbear- 
ing it, but placing it on the turn- 
table revealed that it is a variant 
of the old Ok eh Laughing Record, 


which had so many imitations. "Fifi's 
Serenade” begins with a seemingly 
unskilled cornet player squawking his 
way through "The Last Rose of Sum- 
mer.” He begins to blow sour notes 
and "Fifi” — either a real dog or 
somebody imitating one — barks in 
heartbroken tones. This soon leads 
to laughter by whoever is lurking in 
the background, and the record ends 
with a wild explosion of mirth. Who 
made it? I have no way of knowing 1 
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but my guess is that the laughing 
effects were by A1 H. Weston and 
Irene Young, who made more such 
records half a century ago than any- 
one else. 

It has already been brought out 
that Al’s Edison record of “My 
Dawg!” a blach man's rather touch- 
ing tribute to his dog, “Toby,” was 
extremely successful, and it may be 
that was the reason A1 himself, a 
few years later, wrote a “doggie num- 
ber” called “My Puppy Bud.” It was 
issued on Vocation No. 5262, and 
for its mating had a much better 
comedy song, Ben Burt’s “Wal, I 
Swan!” whose absence from the Edi- 
son disc catalog I have already la- 
mented. Still another offering with 
a canine atmosphere was Brunswick 
No. 2762, “My Poodle-Oodle Dog,” 
with “Keep On Going” for its coup- 
ling. Both were by Bernard and 
Robinson. Another of my friend Al’s 
animal songs does not meet with my 
approval, nor will it be cherished by 
any sensible person who loves cats — 
as I am convinced all intelligent peo- 
ple do. It is called “You Better Get 
Rid of That Gat!” and Russel Robin- 
son was responsible for its tune. The 
singer purports to be a black man 
who is very much displeased because 
of his spouse’s giving living quarters 
to a feline, and who orders her to dis- 
pense with it forthwith. It’s all in 
fun, of course, and for all I know 
“The Boy From Dixie” may have 
been as much a cat worshipper as I 
am. Its companion on Cameo record 
No. 496 — the only version I have 
found — is Bernard and Frank Fer- 
ara’s rendition of the Italian dialect 
song, “Me No Speak-a Good Eng- 
lish,” which I have already mentioned 
on a Paramount disc. I do not play 
the “Cat Song” within hearing dis- 
tance of my Professor, Lucky Jim or 
“Twisty.” 

Bernard and Ferara also made a 
Vocal ion record of a song they wrote 
jointly, called “De Ducks Done Got 
Me” (they likewise recorded it for 
several other companies), but the 
“du-cks” to which it refers are not 
web-footed creatures. Instead, “de 
ducks” are deductions from the trou- 
bled singer’s pay. He complains that 
“de ducks done got me; de clucks dot 
got me strong,” and that there is 
little left of his income after “de 
ducks” have been taken out. You may 
recall that Thomas A. Edison played 
a test recording of this nmnber, but 
rejected it because he said Bernard 
was “very weak.” Its Vocation back- 
ing was “Twenty-Five Years From 
Now,” which was discussed in the 
red-star Edison version. 

Is it unduly belaboring bhe animal 
theme to mention that Bernard sang 
the refrain of a 1924 dance number, 
“Go ’Long, Mule,” played on a Cameo 
record by Bob Haring’s Orchestra? A 
horse named Napoleon is, by the 
way, a prominent character in “Wal, 
I Swan!” because of the repeated 
catch phrase, “Giddy-ap, Napoleon, it 
looks like rain!” 

Finally, it might well be argued 
that Bernard’s several recordings of 


the evergreen “Preacher and the 
Bear” should be dealt witn under the 
animal heading, but I’d rather wait 
and talk about them when I expatiate 
about how some companies called on 
him to record old, well-established 
popular songs. Which is something 
I may as well do next. 

(But first a digression, which has 
nothing to do with the subject of this 
article except that A1 Bernard usual- 
ly impersonated black characters and 
that I have been discussing some of 
his odd and unusual records. 

While I was writing this section I 
received information concerning one 
of the most unusual discs — not by 
Bernard — of which I have heard — 
one that must be a genuine rarity. 
Morgan Seymour, a retired police of- 
ficer of Box 442, Carmel, N.Y. 10512, 
sent me a facsimile of the record’s 
label. Beginning on the left and con- 
tinuing across the top in a half circle, 
are the words; “The Jack Johnson 
Record.” Below this in smaller type 
appears: “My own story of the big- 
fight in Reno, Nevada,” followed by 
a replica of Jack Johnson’s signature, 
and then, “Heavyweight Champion of 
the World.” Next is given the price, 
$2.50. At the bottom is, “the Jack 
Johnson Record, 124 East 24th Street, 
New York, N.Y.” Numerals scratched 
on the label are the kind that appear- 
ed on records of Columbia origin. 

The fight which the record com- 
memorates took place July 4, 1910, 
with Johnson knocking out Jim Jef- 
fries, his white opponent, in the 15th 
round. Probably Johnson was far less 
boastful in his account of whipping 
Jeffries than “Henry Jones” of the 
Bernard-Hare duets would have been, 
but those were the days of bitter race 
prejudice and most white devotees of 
prizefighting cordially hated “Li’l 
Arthur,” as Johnson was called, for 
having the audacity to beat Jeffries. 
Threats against Johnson’s life were 
frequent. 

I -don’t think I had ever before 
heard of this record, although pos- 
sibly there is an excerpt from it on 
“I Can Hear It Now ” or some other 
.such long-play series. Obviously, at 
$2.50, its sale was small, for few 
white persons would buy it, and the 
average Negro, no matter how great 
his pride at having a black champion, 
couldn’t afford to. This was prob- 
ably the first record to be issued by 
a company which, ostensibly or ac- 
tually, was controlled by Negroes. It 
preceded the pioneer Negro record 
company, Black Swan, by about a 
dozen years. Mr. Seymour says h'is 
copy was given to him by an uncle 
some 55 years ago. He is willing to 
sell it, but only for a price consistent 
with what he believes to be its ex- 
treme scarcity.) 

III. Assumed Names and Old Songs 

Immediately after I wrote what 
you have just read, an idea seized me 
that my next step should be to dis- 
cuss the names under which A1 Ber- 
nard’s records found their way to the 

[Continued on paga 119) 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 
ITEMS 


PHOTOS! The three molt remarkable group 
photos ever taken of early recording artlshi: 
Edison artists of 1900, Edison arjiit* of I9M, and 
Victor Mala Chorus of 1925 (reproduced In HOB- 
BIES January 1971, October 1970 and July 1970). 
One fix 10 enlargement for $2, two for 43,50, all 
3 for $5. Othvsr 8x10 photos of recording arKfti 
available at $2 each? Ada Jonas, Billy Murray, 
Collins, and Harlan, Henry Burr, and many 
other's. Write for list. — Quentin Riggs, 21171 
Greenboro Lone, Huntington Beach. Calif. 92646 

n3494l 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 

WANTED: O/d metal or wooden body guitar 
with internal resonator cone made by Notional/ 
Dobro. — Paul Kierrtey, 271 Tpke. E. Brunswick, 
N.J. 08816 d3624 

wanted urgently, violins, violas, ceiios, 

ports, bows, coses, books and catalogs. Condi- 
tion unimportant. KASH. — M. Pratt, 446 
Plymouth St,, Abington, Mass. 023SI n6297 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


MUSIC BOXES! Fantastic large illustrated cat- 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
other automatic instruments. Plus books, re- 
cordings, musical gilts. $2 postpaid: $S sub- 
scription ($12 value! to next 6 issues. Money- 
back guarantee if not deligMedI — Oawd 
Bowers. Box I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

ap!263l3 


REED ORGANS, melodious, bought, sold re- 
oaired. Reeds tun*ed, revoiced replacements. — 
C H. Gunzinger, Box 776, Williamsville. Vt. 
05362 ap6$46 

FOR SALE DOLLS: china, bisque, meche and 
wax also doll parts. Appointment only. 812-883- 
2706. — Countryside Doll Hosp.. Salem, Ind., 
R. 2. 47167 i a 6657 

For Sale: Violin, date of origin 
1700. Pictures furnished on request, 
For further information, write — P. 
O. Box 91, Bethel, Minnesota 55005 

n3066 

HARP-PICCOLO Music 8ox 22" long 6" high, 
inlaid floral design on top. Eight classical mel- 
odies. Lever-wind, glass inner lid, two-section 
comb. Fine condition. $675. — Basil's Antiques 
and Arr, 1736 South Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 
£4115 )a 3207 


PHONOGRAPHS 

WANTED: Silvertone Upright Phonograph, oak, 
vafflc-effect grille, flush motor board. Cecitian 
lable model, mahogany, both circa 1920. Send 
for photocopy. — Miller. Box 668, Yucaipa, CA. 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spar© parti for 
Edison phonographs. Send stomp for list. Phono: 
(2011 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Watdo, Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07C03 j*yl24fl5l 

"DIRECTORY OF Phonograph and Record Col- 
lectors," lists 250 collectors and their wants. 
$3.50 postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
stamps for free list of antique phonograph cat- 
alogs, books, magazines. — Allen H, Koenigs- 
berg, 3400 Snyder, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 mh6062l 
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public. Such a discussion will not 
take long, for Bernard's pseudonyms 
were relatively few as compared to 
those used by such profilic recorders 
as Vernon Dalhart, Irving and Jack 
Kaufman, Arthur Fields, Billy Jones 
and Ernest Hare. 

As you already know, Bernard and 
Hare were called Jack Clare and 
Frank Mann in Pathe discs, and were 
“Skeeter” Sims and Henry Jones on the 
Regal label. A1 was disguised as “John 
Bennett” on some Madison records 
from Grey Gull presses (the Bennett 
name was used, as well, for other 
artists), and perhaps he made some 
of the Grey Gulls by “Vel Veteran,” 
a “catch-all” term of concealment ap- 
plied at one time or another to se- 
veral singers. 

I also have a Madison record of a 
song called “Eva,” with his name 
given as “Dave Sanborn.” (He sang 
the refrains in some dance records 
made by Grey Gull without receiving 
label credit). And there is a Cameo 
of “My Sweetie Went Away” on 
which A1 Bernard is metamorphosed 
into “A1 Simpson.” The other side 
is a song of which I'll bet you've 
never heard, “That Sweet Somebody 
of Mine,” sung by “Arthur Baldwin,” 
who was really Arthur Fields. 

On Romeo record No. 506 A1 sings 
“At the Pumpkin Fair (In bhe Old 
Town Square),” which was one of 
his compositions, with the other side 
held down by “The Preacher and the 
Bear.” On both sides he is called 
“Uncle Joe and His Banjo.” This 
brings up a rather interesting ques- 
tion : Did Bernard himself choose that 
name or was it applied without his 
knowledge? And if he made the choice, 
was he perhaps thinking of his broth- 
er Joe, whom he “cut in” on "Pretty 
Little Honey Lou,” or was the name 
suggested by Teddy Morse's 1912 song 
hit, “When Uncle Joe Plays a Rag 
On His Old Banjo?” 

It, of course, has already been men- 
tioned several times that Bernard and 
J. Russel Robinson called themselves 
“The Dixie Stars” on records and 
radio, and it will be mentioned now 
that Cameo and Perfect (the latter 
was one of Pathe's lateral cut labels) 
issued “When Dixie Stars are Play- 
ing Peek-a-boo,” with the names of 
the performers given as the “Dixie 
Trio ” Perhaps this designation was 
used for other song titles and other 
record labels, but I haven't come 
across examples. It has been estab- 
lished that some Cameo masters were 
bought from Pathe, so both these rec- 
ords probably originated with that 
company. The Perfect is No. 12083 
and has “Mama Goes Where Papa 
Goes,” by Vernon Dalhart, for its 
companion. The Cameo, No. 448, is 
coupled with an oddly haunting ditty 
of no cultural significance, “Lovey 
Came Back,” sung by Martha Pryor, 
who probably was a vaudevillian. 


We might be justified in concluding 
that The Dixie Trio was an earlier 
name for the Record Boys, except that 
the discs seemingly were made before 
Bernard's association with Sammy 
Stept began. Since the artists were un- 
mistakably Bernard and Kamplain 
with piano accompaniment, and since 
Russel Robinson wrote the music of 
“Dixie Stars” to Bernard’s words, it 
seems almost certain that the pianist 
was the composer, Robinson, himself. 

Inasmuch as he was such a prolific 
recorder, I imagine that Bernard 
discs were published under other 
names which have not come to my 
attention and which he more than 
likely knew nothing about. 

Coming now to the subject of Ber- 
nard's sometimes being called on to 
record old-time popular songs, this 
service seems to have been required 
of him most often by Grey Gull, 
Brunswick and Vocalion, which be- 
came a Brunswick subsidiary in 1925. 
It is well known that Grey Gull was 
able to sell records at an extremely 
low price partly because of using in- 
ferior materials and partly because 
it would couple a late “hit tune” 
either with an old-time number, pub- 
lished before the royalty payment 
provision of the copyright law went 
into effect in 1909, or with some- 
thing ground out by an obscure 
writer, for which a flat fee of 50 
dollars was given with an agreement 
that there were to be no royalties. 
I have, to cite examples, a 1929 Grey 
Gull supplement, listing three “hit” 
tunes played by Unidentified dance 
bands. (Names of dance groups were 
seldom given on Grey Gull records 
and their many affiliates). “Mean to 
Me” is coupled with something called' 
“Close Fit Blues,” which nobody but 
owners of this record ever heard of. 
“Broadway Melody” is combined with 
the equally obscure “Burma Girl,” 
and “Dance of the Paper Dolls” with 
bhe unheralded, “I'm That Way About 
You.” 

Among the popular vocal numbers 
are No. 2477, “I Want to be Bad,” 
by “Betty Brown,” whom I will guess 
to have been Vaughn de Leath, com- 
bined with “Play Dat Rag,” by A1 
Bernard. The latter may have been 
something that A1 himself wrote, but 
since ragtime was passe' by 1929, it 
may also have been a revival of a 
“coon song” which Arthur Collins 
and Byron G. Harlan had recorded 
in 1909 on Victor No. 16124, coupled 
with “Mr. Dinkelspiel,” by Collins. 
The Victor was called “Play That 
Rag,” but it was probably the same 
song as Bernard's Grey Gull. 

Likewise in this list A1 sang two 
old songs on No. 2467, “Down Among 
the Sugar Cane” and “Let Me Down 
Easy,” a laughable song about a black 
man who experienced calamity after 
trying to operate a home-made flying 
machine. I mentioned Arthur Collins' 
Victor version of “Let Me Down” 
in my “Fifty Years of Aviation 
Songs” last January, but overlooked 
Bernard's. And here permit me to 


mention a few other flying songs I 
didn't include. On the back of a Ber- 
nard's Grey Gull No. 2338 of a comic 
ditty, “No, No, Positively No!” Ar- 
thur Fields is heard in “Lindy, Lindy, 
How I'd Like to be You,” a more 
than ordinarily obscure song about 
Charles A. Lindbergh. Several cor- 
respondents, including Captain Bill 
Knowlton, to whom bhe aviation series 
was dedicated, have informed me that 
in the late I930’s “Red River Dave” 
McEnry recorded a tearful contri- 
vance called “Amelia Earhart's Last 
Flight,” which Bill says is a hit to- 
day among college students, “Be- 
cause it's so bad it's good.” Joe 
Droehetz, of St. Louis, says “Montana 
Slim” sang “The Hindenburg Disas- 
ter” for a Bluebird record issued in 
Canada. And Allen G. Debus recalls 
that a book written by Miss Earhart 
contained a pocket inside the cover 
with a short talk by her on a small 
flexible record. I, of course, had em- 
phasized that I couldn't possibly in- 
clude every aviation song in writing 
“Come Take a Trip in My Airship.” 
One I forgot was “My Sweetheart’s 
the Man in the Moon,” by Will Oak- 
land and William H. Thompson, on 
U. S. Everlasting cylinder No. 1485. 

Lacking a comprehensive supply of 
Grey Gull printed matter, I cannot un- 
dertake to list every more or less anci- 
ent song that Bernard recorded for the 
Boston company, but I have a few in 
my own collection. On Radiex 4198 
A1 sings “Ida, Sweet as Apple Cider,” 
with John Ryan's rendition of Harry 
Von Tiber's first hit, “My Old New 
Hampshire Home,” for its companion. 
On Madison No. 1932, A] brings back 
“Good Evening, Caroline,” which he 
sings as (“John Bennett”) in an irre- 
sistibly lilting manner, with “There's 
a Mother Always Waiting For You at 
Home, Sweet Home,” by “Jack Rhan” 
(John Ryan) for the coupling. On 
Radiex 4177 “The Boy From Dixie” is 
heard in “Steamboat Bill ” and “Vel 
Veteran” (on this occasion, Irving 
Kaufman) occupies the reverse with 
“Everybody Works But Father.” Two 
old minstrel numbers, which Harry 
C. Browne had made popular on Col- 
umbia records and which also had 
some vogue among country music 
singers, are on Grey Gull 4240, “Jor- 
dan Am a Hard Road to Trabbel” 
and “De Gospel Train Am Comin.’ ” 
Bernard's real name is used on both. 

The 1928 Brunswick catalog listed 
under (ha! ha!) “folks songs and 
ballads'' a double-faced disc on which 
Bernard sang two songs that had won 
some notice years before. Both were 
said to be by “A1 Bernard and His 
Gully Jumpers,” an ensemble whose 
membership is unknown to me. One 
side was “On a Good Old-Time Straw 
Ride,” and the other better known, 
“I'm a Twelve O'Clock Feller in a 
Nine O'Clock Town, which had 
been passingly popular in 1917 when 
Byron Harlan recorded it for Victor, 
Columbia and Edison. This was No. 
191 and was listed as part of Bruns- 
wick's “Dixie Series.” On No. 178 
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which, in its many versions by Arthur 
Collins for nearly all companies, was 
probably the most popular pre-electric 
recording. (Strangely, Pathe never 
had Collins sing it, but this was al- 
most a lone exception). And if Collins 
had remained in good health and ac- 
tive throughout the 1920’s it's likely 
that Bernard would never have been 
permitted to record the folk classic 
of the preacher who went hunting on 
Sunday and, as punishment for his 
transgression, had a terrifying en- 
counter with "a great big grizzly 
bear.” There was an unwritten law 
among American record companies 
that Arthur Collins '‘owned’” that 
song and only he could make vocal 
records of it. (In England it was re- 
corded by Albert Whelan and other 
comedians). This celebrated bit of 
composition was composed in the early 
1900’s by George Fairman, a native 
of Front Royal, Va., while he was 
working as a pianist in an unedify- 
ing establishment called The Harp in 
Columbus, 0. Fairman sang and play- 
ed it to amuse his uncultured cli- 
entele. He wanted to seek bigger 
opportunities in Chicago, so one night 
when a man named Joe Arzonia drop- 
ped in and made him an offer, he 
disposed of all rights to “The Preach- 
er” for 500 dollars. The song was 
published under Arzonia’s name and 
all record catalogs show him as the 
composer — the only song with which 
his name is connected. In actions 
similar to Fairman ’s, Stephen Foster 
sold some of his immortal songs to 
Edwin P. Christy, manager of a well- 
known minstrel troupe, and they were 
published under Christy’s name. 

At an earlier stage of these pro- 
ceedings, Bernard’s Romeo record of 
“The Preacher,” made under the name 
of “Uncle Joe and His Banjo,” was 
mentioned. Two other examples in 
my collection are Vocalion 15643, 
which has “The Old Gray Mare” for 
a coupling — another to be added to 
the comedian’s animal songs list. It’s 
odd that Vocalion made the mare song 
the A side, because “Preacher” was 
certainly the more popular of the two. 
Brunswick also issued the “Preacher” 
tune, coupled with “Bill Bailey, Won’t 
You Please Come Home?” on No. 312. 

Then there was Harmony 649-H, 
with the Fairman masterpiece on one 
side, and “Bill, You Done Me Wrong,” 
also sung by Bernard, on the other. 

Now, while I think of it, let me 
correct at least a semi-misstatement 
in a preceding article, when I said 
that Bernard’s first Aeolian-Vocalion 
record was No. 12148, “St. Louis 
Blues” an'd “Venus Blues,” both with 
a jazz accompaniment by the Novelty 
Five. It is true that this disc was 
the first A-V that Bernard made 
with the accompaniment subordinated 
to the singer, but he had appeared 
in three earlier dance records by the 
Five, singing the incidental refrains. 

The first was No. 12117, “Bluein’ 
the Blues,” which appears in Aeolian- 
Vocalion record supplement No. 11. 
The list in undated, but apparently 
was issued somewhere around the mid- 
dle of 1919. Bernard is not heard 


in the reverse side, “Don’t Cry, 
Frenchy, Don’t Cry.” I have been 
wondering if the Novelty Five was 
some small organization better known 
under another name, and now it sud- 
denly occurs to me that it very likely 
was the Original Dixieland Jazz Band. 
That ensemble did some A-V record- 
ing under its own name, and Regas, 
the composer of “Bluein 1 the Blues,” 
I believe was one of its members. 

After this initial number, came No. 
12124, “Shake, Rattle and Roll,” one 
of Al’s own songs. He went unheard 
in “Idol,” the coupling. Then, on 
12135, he sang the refrain of “I Want 
to Hold You in My Arms,” which, 
as we already know, was the first 
duet he and Ernest Hare recorded for 
Edison, and which was written by 
Bernard and Russel Robinson. The 
other side, with no refrain, was 
“Lonesome Road Blues.” I am also on 
record as saying that the Bernard- 
Hare duets were not suitable for use 
as dance music. As a rule they were 
not, but in this record “I Want to 
Hold You” was successfully given fox 
trot treatment. But why didn’t Aeoli- 
an-Vocalion have Bernard and Hare 
sing and talk it in their inimitable 
fashion! Perhaps A1 had an agree- 
ment that he would record the num- 
ber as a blackface sketch only for 
Edison. 

Now, still another correction. I had 
forgotten that I owned the A-V “I 
Want to Hold You In My Arms,” 
and hadn’t played it for many years. 
I have just put it on the turntable 
and found that, although he gets 
only incidental label credit, Bernard 
dominates the record. It begins with 
him doing some of the comic talk he 
and: Hare had done on the Diamond 
Disc — and Bernard takes bhe part of 
both the man and woman, although 
not attempting to speak in Hare’s 
sepulchral bass tones. In singing the 
song he also takes both roles, but 
changes the words somewhat from 
those in the Edison version. The re- 
sult is a swinging fox trot with a 
lively, captivating melody, but the re- 
cording is many degrees below the 
Edison standard. 

IV. Talking Specialties and “Blues” 

We already know that wihat the 
English call “cross talk” — that is, a 
rapid-fire exchange of repartee — was 
a prominent feature of the Bernard- 
Hare duets, but on a relatively few 
records Bernard also made comic talk- 
ing specialties without the help of a 
partner. One of these is Radiex No. 
4256, on which he tells about “Rufus 
Green at the Schoolhouse.” It is back- 
ed with “The Trial of Josiah Brown,” 
by Harlan E. Knight, Steve Porter 
and Byron G. Harlan, a “rube” sketch 
which this group, with the assistance 
of Ada Jones, had done more effec- 
tively for Edison. 

A1 also wrote and recorded a few 
monologs in which he impersonated 
a black preacher of the type he had 
known in New Orleans. The minister 
was called “Brother Pollasses,” a word 
that sounds as if it were suggested 


by "molasses,” and his routine in- 
volved preaching “sermons” about let- 
ters of the alphabet. Brunswick 406 
combined “Brother Pollasses* Sermon 
on the Letter ‘S’ ” with the old stand- 
by song, “Read ’Em and Weep.” On 
Harmony 319-H Brother Pollasses dis- 
coursed on the letter “F,” while for 
a coupling the Record Boys sang, 
played and yodeled, “Stay Away From 
My Man,” a typical Bernard song 
which he and Sammy Stept had writ- 
ten. 

As a soloist the comedian of course 
was preeminently a “blues” singer, 
and the “St. Louis Blues” was prob- 
ably bhe number he recorded most 
often. In one of his letters he told 
me he sang it for 19 different com- 
panies, and in my own collection I 
have him singing it on Edison, Victor, 
Aeolian-Vocalion, Brunswick, Emer- 
son and Madison discs. His accousti- 
cally recorded Brunswick was one of 
that company’s earliest records and 
was coupled' on No. 2062 with “The 
Beale Street Blues,” also by Bernard 
and truly a good value for admirers 
of the “blues.” Both songs were writ- 
ten by “the Daddy of the Blues,” W. 
C. Handy. His “John Bennett” ver- 
sion for Madison was combined with 
a legendary “hobo” song, “Hallelujah, 
I’m a Bum,” whose tune was taken 
from a rousing old camp meeting 
hymn, “Revive Us Again.” The Bruns- 
wick record was so popular that when 
electrical recordings supplanted sing- 
ing into a horn, he was called on 
to re-make it on No, 3547. The Emer- 
son, No. 10296, was combined with 
“The Broadway Blues,” sung by the 
popular black comedian, Noble Sissle, 
who at this writing is still alive at 
past the age of 90. Also yet living 
and giving recitals of ragtime music is 
Sissle’s pianist-partner, Eubie Blake. 
We have already seen that Bernard 
recorded “The Broadway Blues” for 
Edison and it is rather odd that he 
should be on one side of another disc 
upon which Sizzle sang the same song. 
On the other hand, the “Crazy Blues,” 
by the Negro writer, Perry Bradford, 
was usually associated with Sizzle, 
who recorded it for Edison and Emer- 
son, but Bernard sang the refrain in 
a dance record of that number played 
by Bennie Krueger’s Orchestra on 
Brunswick 2977. 

Bernard also made several records 
of one of Handy’s earlier songs, “The 
Memphis Blues,” which many stu- 
dents of this art form like even better 
than the “St. Louis Blues.” One lit 
tie known “Memphis Blues” record- 
ing is on a Silvertone disc, probably 
made from a Federal master, in which 
he is assisted by Ernie Hare. On 
the other side they sing “The Alabama 
Jubilee.” This looks like an effort to 
“cover” the big selling 1915 Columbia 
record, No, A1721, on which the songs 
about Memphis and Alabama were 
sung by Arthur Collins and Byron 
Harlan. 

Unfortunately, Edison never issued 
a vocal “Memphis Blues.” Brun $- 
wick’s acoustic recording was by Ber- 
nard and Carl Fenton’s Orchestra, 
with “Frankie and Johnny” on the 
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other side. This is a vaudevillized 
arrangement of the traditional Negro 
song about the “gal” who “killed the 
man that had done her wrong,” which 
in its turn seems to stem from an 
older, simpler number called “Frankie 
and Albert.” The vaude version is 
attributed to the Leighton Brothers, 
best known as the composers of 
“Steamboat Bill.” The Brunswick 
“Memphis Blues” was such a good 
seller that it was re-made electrically, 
on No. 3553, by Bernard and the Fen- 
ton Orchestra, but “Frankie and 
Johnny” was dropped and “The Hesi- 
tation Blues” substituted. 

While we are on the subject of 
“Frankie and Johnny,” Bernard's was 
probably the first version of the song 
both recorded and issued in this coun- 
try. The very first record of it, how- 
ever, almost certainly is the one Gene 
Greene made in London in 1912 on 
Pathe sapphire disc No. 5370. Small 
quantities were imported into the 
States after Pabhe began business 
over here in 1914, and I am lucky to 
have one. Its coupling was a "rube 
song,” “Go Back.” “The Ragtime 
King,” as Greene was called, also 
sang “Frankie and Johnny” for Vic- 
tor on March 9, 1917, but it remained 
unissued. 

While Bernard believed himself to 
have been the first singer who re- 
corded "blues” songs he, of course, 
was not. The true pioneer was Mor- 
ton Harvey, whose Victor record of 
“The Memphis Blues” came out in 
January, 1915. 'Collins and Harlan 
followed a few months later with the 
same song for Columbia, and there 
were other vocal records of “blues” 
numbers before Bernard came along. 
Without trying to be too specific, 
Irving Kaufman made a Victor of 
“The Chinese Blues” in 1916, and 
Gene Greene sang the Chinese ditty 
on both five-inch and seven-inch Em- 
ersons. And Vernon Dalhart's Edison 
of “The Alcoholic Blues” was record- 
ed' before any of Bernard's “blue num- 
bers. Nevertheless, in my opinion, A1 
was far and away the best of the 
“blues” singers. 

Among Bernard's other records with 
a “blues” coloration are Gennett 4544, 
“Bluin' the Blues,” on which he is 
accompanied by the Kansas Jazz Boys, 
whoever they were, and which has 
him singing “Everybody Wants a Key 
to My Cellar” for its teammate. On 
Hytone record 73 (Hytone seems to 
be a disguised Cameo) he sings “The 
Anticipatin' Blues” and “I'm Looking 
for a Bluebird to Chase My Blues 
Away,” and on Madison 1927 he does 
the vocal refrain in a dance version 
of a Handy number, “Beep River 
Blues.” 

By diligent, prolonged and patient 
research it probably would be no in- 
superable task to lengthen consider- 
ably this list of Bernard's “blues” re- 
cordings, but it is at least representa- 
tive as it stands. Obviously, too, the 
tenor also recorded his share of the 
more conventional types of popular 
songs, but I don't think they call for 
special mention. 

(To be continued) 


HISTORICAL RECORDS 

(Continued from page 36) 

69. B 25321-4 5/27/21 V 87328; V 646 ( 33) ; 

G 7-53049; G DA 133 (3) 

Unpublished Lakes: B 2521-1, 2, 3 5/27/21 

When Love Is Kind (Moore) 

60. B 26472-2 5/12/22 V 87344; V 898 (45) ; 

G 2-3677; 

Unpublished takes: B 26472-1. 3, 4, 5 

5/12/22 

Group IV - Viator Electric 
Acts y Galatea (Llteres): Conflando jllguerillo 

61. BSO 17091-1 11/19/37 V 2201 (62; 

Unpublished takes: BSO 17091-1A, 2 

11/19/37 

Amantes Chasqueados (Laccrna): Jilguerito 
con p:co de oro 

62. BSO 17092-1 11/19/37 V 2201 (61); -; 

Unpublished takes: BSO 17092-1A 11/19/37 

Amour Moutlle (Varney) : Valse d’olseau 

63. BVE 30275-6 12/30/27 V 1333 (66); 

G DA 981 (66) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 30275-5, 7 12/30/27 
II Baclo (Arditi) 

64. BVE 28619-11 5/27/27 V 1262 ( 71); G 

DA 900 (71) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 23619-6. 7. 8 

5/5/26; BVE 28619-9, 10 5/27/27 

Boheme (Puccini): Mi chiamano Mbni 

65. CVE 14477-13 5/5/26 V 6790 (81), V 

14206 (revserse: M&rtinelH) ; G DB 1644 
(81) 

Unpublished takes; CVE 14477-12,14 
5/5/26 

Boheme (Puccini) : Musetta’s waltz 

66. BVE 28620-11 12/30/27 V 1333 (63; G 

DA 981 (63) 

Unpublished takes; BVE 28620-7, 8 5/27/27 
BVE 28620-9, 10 12/30/27 

Boheme (Puccini): Addlo di Mimi 

67. CVE 33476-5 11/21/25 V 6561 (80); 

Unpublished takes: CVE 33470-1. 2, 3 

10/16/25; CVE 33476-4 11/21/25 

Boheme (Puccini) : Sono and all (with Tito 
fcJchipa) 

68. CVE 33943-3 11/24/25 V 8068 (69): G 

DB 911 (69) 

Unpublished takes: CVE 33943-1, 2 11/24/25 
Boheme (Puccini) : O Dio, Mlmi (with Tito 
Schipa) 

89. CVE 33944-2 11/24/25 V 8008 (68); 

G DB 911 (08) 

Unpublished takes: CVE 33944-1, 3 11/24/25 
Calm as the Night (Goetze) : (with Lawrence 
Tibbett) 

70. BVE 38854-3 6/1/27 V 1747 (73). V 

3043 (73) ; G DA 912 (73) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 38854-1, 2 6 / 1/27 

Canto Andaluz (nin) 

Unpublished takes: BSO 17715-1, 2 12/24/37 
Ciribtrlbln (Pestalozza) 

71. BVE 28643-8 5/27/27 V 1262 (64) : & 

DA 900 (64) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 28643-4, 5, & 

5/5/26; BVE 28643-7 5/27/2? 

Clavelltos (Valverde) 

72. BVE 15823-5 6/1/27 V 1385 (83); G 

DA 1043 (83) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 15823-3, 4 6/1/27 
ConAmores/El Vito (Obradores/Nin) 

Unpublished takes ; BSO 17713-1. 1A 
12/24/37 

Contes d' Hoffmann Offenbach) : Barcarolle 
(with Lawrence Tibbett) 

73. BVE 38855-3 6/1/27 V 1747 (70), V 

3043 (70); G DA 912 (70) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 38855-1, 2 6/1/27 

Coplas de curro dulee (Obradorea) 

Unpublished takes: BSO 17712-1, 1A 
12/24/37 

Cruz de Mayo (Valverde) 

74. BVE 33977-2 2/8/25 V 1190 (89); G 

DA 799 (89) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 33977-1, 3 12/8/25 
Don Giovanni (Mozart) : Batti, batti 

75. CSC 11414-2 7/22/37 V 14614 (88); G 

DB 3820 (88) 

Unpublished takes: CSO 11414-1, 1A. 2A 
7/22/37 

Don Giovanni (Mozart): Vedral carino 

76. BSO 11715-1 8/13/27 V 1846 (85): G 

DA 1694 (85) 

Unpublished takes: BSO 11715-1A, 2 2A 
8/13/37 

Don Quijote de la Mancha (Obradores) : Conselo 

77. BSO 17093-1 11/19/37 V 1978 (78); 

Unpublished takes: BSO 17093-1 A 11/19/37 

In the Woods (Schumann) : (with John Mc- 
Cormack) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 34167-1, 2, 3 4 

12/18/25 

It’s You (Green) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 33853-1, 2,3 6/1/27 

Jota (De Falla) 

78. BSO 17090i-l 11/19/37 V 1978 (77); -; 

Unpublished takes: BSO 17090-1A. 2 
11/19/37 

Little Damozel ( No veil o) 

79. BVE 3347S-3 11/21/25 V 1162 (95); 

Unpublished takes: BVE 33478-1, 2 

10/16/25; BVE 33478-4, 5 11/21/25 

Louise (Charpentier) : Depuls lo jour 

80. CVE 33475-6 12/2/25 V 6561 (67); -• 

Unpublished takes: CVE 33475-1. 2. 3 4 

10/16/25; CVE 33475-5. 7 12/2/25 

Madaraa Butterfly (Puccini): Un bel df 

81. CVE 38061-5 1/4/28 V 6790 (65); G 

DB 1644 (65) 

Unpublished takes: CVE 38061-2 2 3 

5/27/27; CVE 38061 -4 1/4/28 


Note; Many copies of this record will show 
a take 2. This is an error. Only take 5 
was issued. 

Malaguena (Nin) 

82. BSO 17094-1 11/19/37 V 1984 (94); 

Unpublished takes: BSO 17094-1A, 2 

11/19/37 

Malaguena (Pagans) 

83. BVE 14343-4 1A3/28 V 1385 (72) ; G DA 
1043 (72) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 14633-3, 6 1/13/28 

Manon (Massenet) : Adieu, notre petito table 

84. CSO 11718-1 8/13/37 V 14616 (92); 
Unpublished takes: CSO 11718-1 A, 2, 2 A 
8A3/37 

Manan (Massenet) : Gavotte 

85. BSO 11416-1 7/22/37 V 1846 (76); G DA 
1694 (76) 

Unpublished takes: BSO 11416-1A, 2. 2A 
7/22/37; BSO 11416-3. 3 A, 4, 4 A 8/13/37 
Mignon (Thomas) : COnnais- tu 

86 . BVE 45153-2 5/18/28 V 1361 (87) ; G DA 

1017 (87) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 45153-1. 3 5/13/28 
Mignon (Thomas) : Me void dans son boudoir 

87. BVE 45154-3 5/18/28 V 1361 (86 G DA 
1017 ( 86 ) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 45154-1, 2 5/18/28 
Night Hymn at Sea (Goring-Thomas) (with 
John McCormack) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 34106-1. 2, 3 

32/18/25: BVE 34166-4, 5, 6 12/24/25 

Nozze di Figaro (Mozart): Deh vieni non 
tardar 

88 . CSO 11415-1 7/22/37 V 14614 (75); G 

DB 3S20 (75) 

Unpublished takes: CSO 11415-1 A, 2, 2 A 
7/22/37 

Pat otero Sentimental (Joves) 

89. BVE 33978-1 12/8/25 V 1190 (74); G 

DA 799 (74) 

Unpublished takes: BVE 33978-2, 3 12/8/25 
Primavera d'or (Glazunov) 

90. CVE 33959-4 12/2/25 V 6699 (96) ; G DB 

1168 (96) 

Unpublished takes: CVE 33959-1. 2, 3 
12/2/25 

Rondine (Puccini): Ore dolcl e divine 

91. CSO 11716-1 8/13/37 '14615 (99); -■ 

Unpublished takes: CSO 11716-1 A 8/13/37 

Secret of Suzanne (Wolf -Ferrari) : O gloia 
la cube 

92. CSO 11417-3 8/13/37 V 14610 (84); 

_ Unpublished takes: CSO 11417-1, 1A, 2, 2A. 
l / 22 (?7 : CSO 11417 -3A 8/13/87 

Seguidilla (arr. Reimann) 

6/22/28 V134S (10 °> : ® 

e U "?,V blI ? he<I takes: BVE 45165-1, 3 5 / 22 / 2 S 
Seguidilia Murclana/Jota (De Fella/NJn) 
91 r? S 1 3 ? 95 - 2 11/1937 V 1984 (82); -* 

Unpublishea takes: BS 17095-1, 1A li/iq/q? 
Simonetta (White -Ruznbold) UA 9/37 

95. BVE 33477-7 12/8/25 V 1102 ( 79 ) • _■ 

Unp «™ shed takes: BVE 33477-1, 2 10/10/25- 
11/21/25; BVE33477^: 

Tales from the Vienna Woods (Strauss) 

* dbii 3 ^ 96 (90) 0 5/27/27 V6699 (»0>; G 

Unpunished takes: CVE 33960-1 2 3 

o CVE 33960-4, 5 12/22/25 ■ CVE 

5/27/27 ’ 7> 8 5/5/28 : CVE 33906-9,^11 

Tomba y le (Obradores) 

12/24/37 hed take3: BBC 17714-1, 2 , 3 
Traviala (Verdi): A h fors’ e lui 
97. CVE 41441-3 6/20/28 V 7438 (reverse- 

TTnnnHifiJ J* 1606 (reverse : Ponselle) 
CVE «4«? <> 8 ak ?/ : 20^ iU4U1 ' 2 1/4/28 : 
Travlata (Verdi) : Sempre libera 

98 ‘ canal) f 4 ?: 1 1/4/28 v u " 8569 (reverse: 

6/S?0/28 h ** takC3: CVE 41442 -2, 3. 4 

?I eve < De PaJla >: Vivan los que rlen 
99. CSO 11717-1 8/13/37 V 14015 /Of \ * 

8/13/27*^ takCS: CSO 11717-1A. > 2, _ 2A 
La VIoletera (Goetz-Padilla) 

1<>0 Dlm9 51 (93) 6/M/28 V1M8 (93): G 

Unpublished takes: BVE 451-64-1, 3 5/22/28 
lm AJl #| Mc°rd» of Victor origin with a B 

a C prem are n £^ bcr are 10 " : thoae wiLh 
2 . The conductors on the Bori records are 
as follows : 

2 / 4 /i«n>i 3/27/14 ’ 4/2/11 ■ J/ 8 /I 4 , 3/23/15, 
4/Id/Io Walter B Rotrera 

4/8 /2i. 4/7/21 4/8/21, 5/10/21 .5 A 2 /I” 

iVioo 21 * M Pasternack 

5/12/22, 5/16/22, 9/26/22, 10/2/22 

1 n /1 -j /oo Rosario Bourdon 

10/12/22 „ Nat SWlkret 

q/TotToq q //v > Rosario Bourdon 

S ‘S?™ «ss ssss. 

11/21 / 25 Nat Shllkret 

12 /2 Z 2? 5 1 9 /« T Ros ® rI £ Bourdon 

25 Joseph Pasternack 

12/18/25, 12/22//25, 12/24/25 Nat Shllkm 
5 /V 2 6, 5 / 27 / 27 > 6A/27, 12/30/27. 1/4/28, 
1/13/28, 5/18/28, 5/22/2 8, 6/26/26 

7/22/37, 8/13/37 
11/19/37, 12/24/37 

George Copeland (pianist) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 



AL BERNARD 

PART X 
By JIM WALSH 



Al Bernard gave Jim Walsh this autographed photo of himself on September 10, 1948, 
when he was one of the honored guests at a party for pioneer recording artists. 

LAST DAYS:— Al Bernard at the John Bieling Day party for early recording artists, 
at Garden City, N.Y., in September, 1948, a few months before his death. He is holding 
the p.ubl>shed music of his song, "Oh Joe Please Don't Go!" 

— Photo by Allen G. DeBus 


IV. “The Record Boys” 

Throughout this series there have 
been scattered mentions of the Record 
Boys, the recording and radio trio 
of which Al Bernard became the 
principal member, probably in 1925, 
and some of their records, such as 
“Hokum Smokum” and “Yodel ing 
Bill,” have been touched upon. Now 
it appears time to consider their 
association and recordings in some- 
what more detail. 

Granted, it already has been made 
clear that the ensemble was nothing 
but the old partnership of Bernard 
and Prank Kamplain with Sammy 
Stept added as pianist-composer. Ber- 
nard and Kamplain had been working- 
together since 1919 (it would be in- 
teresting to know how, when and 
where they met and decided to form 
a partnership), but how long they 
had known Stept there seems no way 
to determine. At any rate, they be- 
came the Record Boys and they were 
almost immediately popular, from the 
time they began their broadcasts and 
phonograph work. 

I have found, in an old scrapbook, 
a few clippings dealing with this 
talented trio. One which I can iden- 
tify as from the Washington Post 
and which I judge was published in 
1926 says; 


“The Record Boys, nationally celebrated 
as radio favorites and phonograph stars, 
are Lhe special added attraction at Cran- 
dall's Metropolitan theater this we;k in 
conjunction with first local presentations 
of Colleen Moore's production for First 
National of 'It Must Be Love.’ This 
clever trio is comprised of (sic) Al Ber- 
nard, Frame Kamplain and Sara Stept. 
Two are solo vocalists, aH three sing in 
their humorously concerted numbers and 
one is an expert pianist. This informa- 
tion probably will impress the reader as 
redundant because these boys have cap- 
tivated audiences In all parts of the 
United States by Lhe verve and speed of 
their work not to mention its genuinely ar- 
tistic quality." 

Another clipping, also apparently 
from the Post, is amusing because of 
the ludicrous way it mixed up the 
artists' individual functions: 

"The Record Boys will be heard in a 
quarter hour of serio-comic songs and 
straight ballads, with Al Bernard at the 
piano and Frank Kamplain and Sam Stept 
serving as solo vocalists." 

How amused the “boys” must have 
been, if they saw that item, to learn 
that Bernard, despite his inability to 
read music, had become the pianist 
while Stept had taken his place as a 
singer! I do not recall Stept’s sing- 
ing in any of their recorded offerings. 

My guess is that the following is 
from a 1926 New York Herald Tri- 
bune : 

“Record Boys To Rest From Radio Pro- 
grams. WJZ and WRC Stars Will Broad- 
cast Wednesday in Closing Recital. To 
Return September 1 . 

“The Record Boys, who have been broad- 
casting through WJZ and WRC. will close 
the season with a final program from 


that station at 10 o'clock Wednesday night. 
Frank Kamplain, Al Bernard and Sammy 
Stept feel that Lh:y must have at least 
two months rest this summer to prepare 
themselves for the fall season. The boys 
have promised the management of WJZ 
that they will rejoin the ranks of the 
station’s entertainers shortly after Sep- 
tember 1." 

The news item adds bhe following 
which presumably had nothing to do 
with the Record Boys, but is worth 
quoting for its historical radio in- 
terest : 

“On a postal card received from Maj. 
Lester D. Gardner, the editor of Aviation, 
by Charles W, Popenoe, manager of sta- 
tion WJZ, he makes the statement that 
WJZ was heard clearly in the ancient 
city of Jerusalem. The card is postmarked 
June 3, 1926." 

Having written the foregoing, I 
believe that the reference to WRC 
indicates that the article was not, as 
I had thought, taken from a New 
York paper. I am not familiar with 
those call letters, but perhaps WRC 
was a Washington station. 

The next brief, clipping is unmis- 
takably from The Billboard: 

"Record Boys Sign for 1927. Al Bernard, 
Frank Kamplain and Sammy Stept, song- 
writers, record and radio artists, have 
signed a contract to broadcast every Mon- 
day evening over WJZ from 8 to 8.30 
p.m>, beginning January 3. During each 
broadcasting period they will be accom- 
panied by a crack orchestra." 

This item, you observe, refutes the 
Ameo'ican Weekly statement, quoted 
at the beginning of this series, that 


A1 Bernard sang on radio for seven 
years without getting a cent for his 
services. It would not have been 
worth his while, nor that of Kara- 
plain and Stept, to sign a contract 
to appear each week for nothing. But 
w^ny was an orchestra needed to sup- 
plement Stept’s piano? 

Now, some discussion about the 
discs made by the Record Boys. Cer- 
tainly one, off the beaten path, was 
Vocalion B15265, on which they sang 
and played “When a Kid Who Carae 
from the East Side Found a Sweet 
Society Rose.” This pretendedly naive 
and unsophisticated number, which 
had only slight popularity, was not 
one of Bernard and Stept’s composi- 
tions. It was written by A1 Dubin and 
Jimmy McHugh, and the lyrics cele- 
brated the courtship and marriage of 
Irving Berlin, greatest popular song 
writer of his day, to Ellen Mackay, 
'daughter of Clarence Mackay, the 
Postal Union telegraph magnate. 
(Mackay afterwards married Anna 
Case, the Metropolitan Opera soprano 
and Edison recording favorite. My 
knowledge of family relationships is 
shaky, but I suppose that made Anna 
Berlin’s step-mother-in-law). The 
other side of this disc, which has 
genuine historical interest of a humble 
kind, was a Bernard-Stept composi- 
tion, “When Spring Comes Peeping 
Through.” 

“When Spring 'Comes Peeping 
Through,’ 7 a pretty little number, was 
also issued on Harmony 130-H, cou- 
pled with “Come Back, Marguerite,” 
which was not one of Bernard and 
Stept’s compositions but was credited 
to “Fischer and Bryan.” “Marguerite” 
is an Italian dialect song, and I am 
unable to convince myself that Ber- 
nard sings the lead. The voice and 
style do not seem to be his on either 
side of the disc. 

Another Harmony disc by the Rec- 
ord Boys, No. 154-H, combines their 
singing of a Bernard-Stept song, “Hel- 
lo! Are You There? Hello!” with 
one of Bernardos superb solo rendi- 
tions of “Wal, I Swan!” Harmony 
recordings also appeared under sever- 
al other labels, including Diva, and 
I have Diva No. 2465-G, on which the 
trio records still another opus, “Troo- 
Le-Oo-Le-Ay,” written by the pro- 
lific Bernard and Stept, and obvious- 
ly concocted to display Kamplain’s 
yod sling. The other side contains a 
comic number, “All Men Are Devils,” 
a Bernard solo which he also sang 
for Edison. 

One of the most frequently record*- 
ed Record Boy offerings was “Hokum- 
Smokum Yodel in’ Indian Man,” wh'ch 
they did for Edison, Pathe, Vocalion 
and other companies. The Vocalion, 
No. 15308, sports still another Ber- 
nard-Stept cooperative effort, “Har- 
monica Joe.” 

Stept occasionally played the piano 
for Bernard in records that did not 
include Kamplain. One was an elec- 
trically recorded Vocalion on which 
A1 revived his 1924 success, "Twenty- 
Five Years From Now.” The label 
credits the composition to Bernard, 
(Frank) Ferara and “McHugh” — 


presumably Jimmy McHugh. The 
other side is one of the numerous 
downpour songs suggested by “It 
Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo”’ — Phil 
Cook’s “It Don’t Do Nothin’ But 
Rain.” Bernard also made an electric 
Okeh of “Twenty-Five Years” which 
was issued on No. 4124. There is a 
guitar accompaniment by an unidenti- 
fied player, possibly Ferara. Its cou- 
pling is one of Bernard’s original 
ditties, “Times Am Gettin* Hard,” 
which I do not recall having seen 
elsewhere. 

I wish I had thought to ask A1 
why the original Record Boys “dis- 
solved partnership” late in 1927. 
Could the incessant arguing which 
The Billboard said went on among 
them have been responsible? Prob- 
ably not, for there is some indication 
that the parting was friendly. At 
any rate, Bernard and Stept with- 
drew, and Kamplain probably became 
manager of the new trio composed of 
himself; Tom Ford, baritone, and Lew 
Cobey, pianist. “Ford” was really Les- 
ter O’Keefe, who did a little singing 
under his right name for Edison. He 
had wbat sounds to me like a strong 
Mid-Western accent and I find his 
voice and style rather unpleasant. 

The new group continued, I suppose, 
to do radio work and also engaged 
in a small amount of recording, but 
their association seems not to have 
lasted long and probably ended with 
the 1929 depression. In December, 
1927, they appeared on Edison disc 
No. 52127, singing “Mock the Mock- 
ing Bird” (words by Mort Dixon and 
music by Sammy Stept) and “Try to 
Behave, Mister Moon.” 

A few months later the new Rec- 
ord 1 Boys sang four numbers which 
were issued on two Brunswick double 
discs. No. 3857, which came out in 
July, 1928, combined “Hokum Smo- 
lcum” and another Bernard-Stept 
song, “Yeedle Deedle Lena.” Their 
being permitted to record these num- 
bers after Bernard and Stept had left 
the trio seems to indicate that the 
parting was amicable, but leaves me 
wondering why Brunswick did not 
have the original group sing them 
two years earlier when they were 
being issued by so many other com- 
panies. 

In September, No. 3858 offered the 
trio in the same two songs they had 
sung for Edison nine months earlier. 
Again, there is room for wonderment 
as to why Brunswick was so late. 
The songs, of course, may have been 
recorded a long while before they 
were issued, but held back because 
they had no special timelines. 

Those are all the recordings I have 
been able to find by the reorganized 
Record Boys. Meanwhile, whatever 
his reasons were, Bernard had ceased 
to be a member of the trio that had 
been popular on records, in radio and 
in vaudeville and had returned to his 
old associate, J. Russel Robinson. 
Once more “The Dixie Stars” were 
twinkling together. We shall now 
consider some of the records they 
made, both before and after the Rec- 
ord Boys era. 

(Continued on page 119) 


PI PPTDICV PLAYER PIANOS 

PLCL/fXlri PUMPORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY END TIRESOME TOOT-PUMPING 
With a Compact Low-Cosi Lee Silent Suction Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL 
rULLY GUARANTEED 
1000‘S IN USE 

•fil« It 

LIE MUSIC MFG, CO. 

525H. Venezia, Ave. 

Venice, Calif. 90391 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 
ITEMS 


PHOTOS! The three most remarkable group 
photos ever taken of early recording artists: 
Edison artists of 1900, Edison ortish of 1914, and 
Victor Mala Chorus of 1925 (reproduced In HOB- 
BIES January 1971, October 1970 and July 1970). 
One 8*10 enlargement for $2, two for 43.50, all 
3 for $5. Othner 8x10 photos of recording artists 
available at $2 each: Ada Jones, Billy Murray. 
Collins, and Harlan, Henry Burr, and many 
others. Write for list. — Quentin Riggs, 21171 
Greenbono Lane, Huntington 8each, Calif. 

f 34941 


NOBODY — The Story of Bert Wiliams, by Ann 
Charters. Hardbound edition with illustrations, 
$2.50 postpaid. — Napco, 133 Main Street, St. 
Jchnsbury, Vermont 05819 mh34i4 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


WANTED: Old metal or wooden body guitar 
with internal resonator cone mode by National/ 
Dobro, — Paul Kierney, 271 Tpke. E. Brunswick, 
N.J. 08816 d3624 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


MUSIC BOXES! Fantastic large illustrated cat- 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
other automatic instruments. Plus books, re- 
cordings, musical gilts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub- 
scription ($12 value! to next 6 issu-es. Money- 
back guarantee if not delighted! — David 
Bowers, Box I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

ap!263l3 


REED ORGANS, mclodions, bought, sold re- 
paired. Reeds tun'ed, revoiced replacements. — 
C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williamsvllle. Vt 
05362 a p 6846 


FOR SALE DOLLS: china, bisque, mache and 
wax also doli parts. Appointment only. 812-883- 
2706. — Countryside Doll Hosp., Salem, Ind., 
R. 2, 47167 ja6657 


HARP-PICCOLO Music Box 22" long 6" high, 
inlaid floral design on top. Eight classical mel- 
odies. Lever-wind, glass inner lid, two-section 
comb. Fine condition. $675. — Basil's Antiques 
and Art, 1736 South Main, Sait Lake City, Utah 
84115 j a 3 207 


PHONOGRAPHS 


WANTED: Silvertone Upright Phonograph, oak, 
waffle-effect grille, flush motor board. Cecilian 
table model, mahogany, both circa 1920. Send 
for photocopy, — Miller, Box 668, Yucaipa, CA, 
92399 d3684 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parti for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phono: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J, 07003 ilyl2485l 


"DIRECTORY OF Phonograph and Record Col- 
lectors," lists 250 collectors and their wants. 
$3.50 postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
stamps for free list of antique phonograph cat- 
alogs, books, magazines. — Allen H. Koenigs- 
berg, 3400 Snyder, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 mh6062l 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

V. “The Dixie Stars” 

A Bernard-Robinson duet with pro- 
nounced individual qualities is “My 
Sweetie Turned Me Down,” on Col- 
umbia 389D, issued in 1925. It begins 
with Bernard saying- something to 
“Russel” and Robinson in return calls 
him “Albert,” as he had on one pre- 
viously mentioned record.. Didn’t Rob- 
inson, I can’t help from wondering, 
know that AI’s first name was Alfred, 
and if he didn’t, why hadn’t Bernard 
told him? The catchy song is the 
lament of a poor soul trying to pre- 
tend that he doesn’t care because his 
best girl has rejected him, but letting 
his true sentiments betray themselves, 
in the laughable lines near the end : 

"While in this terrible rage 

I think I'll go on the stage. 

I’ll sing 'Mammy’ and I'll get short — 

But what do I care? What do I care? 

My sweetie turned me down!" 

That reference to singing “Mammy” 
shows how weary everybody had be- 
come of the tidal wave of “mammy 
songs” that “My Mammy” had' touch- 
ed off in 1921. And, incidentally, 
“My Sweetie Turned Me Down” was 
the work of Gus Kahn and Walter 
Donaldson, whose souls bore the guilt 
of having 'written “My Mammy.” 

The reverse side is “New York 
Ain’t New York Anymore. It too 
is labeled as by Bernard and Robin- 
son, but after listening I find myself 
not fully convinced that the singer 
really is our friend AJ. If it is, the 
early electric process has thickened 
his voice — ‘distorted it perhaps would 
be the better term — virtually beyond 
recognition. 

The lyric tells of seeing George M. 
Cohan standing on Broadway, tear- 
fully lamenting that his favorite street 
has changed for the worst. (What 
oh what? would he think now of 
Times Square?). Billy Rose and Lew 
Brown, who wrote the words to Ray 
Henderson’s music, must have known 
better, but the meter compels the 
singer to pronounce “Cohan” as “Co- 
hen,” whereas the Irish George M. 
called his family name “Co -han.” 

If the artist actually is Bernard, 
he achieves a startling tour de force 
by shucking his natural New Orleans 
accent and reciting a lament for 
Broadway’s past glories in tough 
Bowery-like tones that are excellent 
mimicry of the way George M. ’Cohan 
talked nasally, from the side of his 
mouth. Since the label says the disc 
is by Bernard and Robinson, “The 
Dixie Stars,” I suppose we must take 
its word, but there’s something wrong 
with the recording if it is. The piano 
sound is as distorted as the vocal. 
As a novelty, however, the record is 
one all A1 Bernard fans should own. 

An attractive, but not well known 
melody is “Never Gettin’ No Place 
Blues,” written by Bernard, Frey (pre- 
sumably Hugo Frey) and Robinson, 
and issued on Brunswick 2689. Bern- 


ard’s singing invests it with a genuine 
touch of pathos, almost entirely de- 
void of comic effect. Robinson ac- 
companies him at the piano, but they 
also have the backing of an orchestra. 
The coupling is “Blue-Eyed Sally,” 
which, as has been several times men- 
tioned, was one of the most successful 
Bernard and Robinson compositions. 
“Never Gettin’ No Place,” also sung 
and played by Bernard and Robinson, 
likewise appeared on Columbia 309-D, 
with another Bernard song, “Birming- 
ham Papa,” for its teammate. 

Worthy of mention, too, among 
“Dixie Stars” recordings is the Cameo 
of a nostalgic song about World War 
I, which you have already been told 
A1 sang for Edison with help from a 
male chorus, “What Has Become of 
Hinky Dinky Parlay Voo?” It is No. 
572 and is combined with “Believe 
Me” by the Radio Franks” — Frank 
Wright and Frank Bessinger. 

A Brunswick record which I have not 
heard that combines two Bernard and 
Robinson duets is No. 4121. One side 
is “Bless You! Sister.” No composer’s 
name is given, but I suspect it was 
the work of Bernard. The other face 
is “By the Watermelon Vine,” which 
I imagine is the melodious ballad of 
that name written by Thomas S. Al- 
len in 1904. 

I have reserved for the last one 
other double-faced duo by Bernard 
and Robinson, which I feel deserves 
extended discussion, for I consider 
both sides to be among the funniest 
numbers Bernard ever recorded. Rob- 
inson takes the male role formerly 
filled so brilliantly by Ernest Hare 
and does splendidly. One side is “My 
Time is Charlie’s Now,” and the other, 
“It Takes a Cincinnati Yellow to Satis- 
fy a Georgia Brow.” Brunswick 
discs of this period omitted the names 
of authors and composers of popular 
songs, but it’s virtually a certainty 
that Bernard not only wrote the high- 
ly entertaining dialog, but also con- 
trived the lyrics to Robinson’s ear- 
tickling tunes. I feel that these duets 
belong in the great Bernard and Hare 
tradition, so shall quote the conversa- 
tional give-and-take in both. The talk, 
with blustering threats of violence, is 
about the “roughest” of that in any 
of Bernard’s humorous skits. 

“My Time is Charlies,” background 
is one of humble life. Bernard por- 
trays a washerwomen who, after three 
years with her husband (Henry 
Jones?) has firmly determined that 
she wants nothing more to do with 
him and that thenceforth her affections 
will be lavished upon “Charlie.” (Per- 
haps this is a throwback to “Charlie 
Sampson” who was described in 
“You’re My Gal” as having been 
born in Texas and reared in Tennesee, 
to which “Henry” replied, “An* he'll 
die in Alabama if he messes with 
me.”) Not even the (husband’s pro- 
tests that he has brought his spouse 
so much washing that she has be- 
come known as “the Queen of Suds 
and Tubs” quenches her ire. During 
the singing she concedes: “You totes 
good washin,” I’ll confess, but when 
compared to Charlie you’re an awful 


mess.” 

Robinson, as he , instigates the re- 
partee : 

He — Woman, you is jes’ f.jxln’ to git 
yo’self battered up! My fist is jes’ Hellin' 
to leave its tra demark of love on dat 
thick lower lip! 

She — Try it! Jes’ try it! You know 
whul dey sav: ‘Ha who hesitates Is beyon' 
redemption ! 

He — I’m gonna redeem you! But on 
second thought, I’m gonna protect myself 
ag’lnst yo’ corroded skin. I’m jes’ naoher- 
ly gonna git myself a young oak tree 
an’ beat you down to a black puddle! 

She — Why, you lynx-eyed zebra, take 
dat! (The sound of something thrown is 
heard). 

He — Jes’ missed me! On third thought, 
I’m gonna take my knife dat I hunts 
lions with an' strip yo’ cal's from dat 
oblong haid you totes aroun 1 ! 

She— I dona Uirowed my bes’ washbo’d 
atcha! Now I’m gonna take this here 
clothesline an’ put a noose aroun’ yo’ 
neck an’ play In an’ out de winders 
widya! 

He — You’ll need help, so run out to de 
zoo an’ git Charlie an’ do rest of dat 
monkey family outa de cage! 

She — Don’t 'Hide to Charlie dat way, you 
baboon -faced dicker! 

He — Lay low on dat slicker stuff, gal. 

I know not wh a t It mea ns . 

She — You know what I mean, you fly 
sl'ick^r 

He — Who’s a fly slicker? 

She — You, dat’s who! Take dat! (Bound 
of a crash.) I hope de oil In dat lamp 
Hghts de way to yo’ uncle, the devil him- 
self! 

He — Weil, I'm goin’, but I will return, 
an' when I do it will be too bad! 

She— Uh huh. If my Charlie sees ya — 
sees ya — it sho’ will be too bad! 

He — Have my slippers laid out an’ my 
easy chair seilin’ by the f;re, ’cause when 
I git tli rough with you dere's only gonna 
be me an' you an 1 de graveyard left. 

She — Dat’13 be fine, ’cause you can tell 
yo’ frien’s dat I’ve burled de last man! 

He — Aw now, honey — 


The orchestra strikes up and they 
continue their acrimonious discussion 
to its accompaniment. As it ends, 
however, she is still ungudgingly de- 
termined to replace her laundry- toting 
husband with the scintillating “Char- 
lie.” 

In an article submitted to HOB- 
BIES more than a year ago, but not 
yet published, I pointed out that Ber- 
nard did something unusual in this 
recording. He “fluffed” by repeating 
“sees ya” and wasn’t required to make 
the record over. I have previously 
mentioned his singing “bracking hon- 
cho” for “bucking bronco” in “Tim- 
buctoo.” In a minstrel record, to be 
considered later, he speaks of “blow- 
ing off the floam” instead of “foam.” 
I am not sure about the words I have 
written as “fly slicker.” Perhaps they 
should be “sly slicker.” The meaning 
of "fly slicker” eludes me. 

As “It Takes a Cincinnati Yellow” 
begins, the feminine half of the duo 
is at gi'eat pains to be explicit as she, 
with devastating frankness, informs 
her deep-voiced admirer that his love 
is hopeless because he cannot com- 
pare favorably with an Ohio Adonis 
whom she has recently met. There 
are a few words in the dialog that 
I never have been sure I understood: 

She — Refieck befo’ you argues with me, 
refieck, ’cause I am a woman dat has 
had do pleasures! 

He — Woman, unfold yo’ remarks! Make 
dem light, 'cause when you talk dene Js 
a dark error! 

She — In plain words, I went, I came an’ 
has been conquered ! 

He — You been read In’ history? 

She — No, but I met de man dat wrote 
d-e hist’ry of love! 

He — Whom? Romeo? 

She — Romeo! Dla man I 'ludes to is a 
Donna Vi anna par excellence (?) an’ his 
way c’ cooin’ makes a turtle dove soun’ 
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like a bultfrawg! 

He — Woman, you is gonna keep dis ti- 
radin’ or. LU 1 you finds yo’self hi id out in 
yo’ fun real dress! 

She — I fear thee not. dark ages, I fear 
thee not! I am a woman dat has met dr 
man dat taught Cupid how to use his bow 
an' arrow! 

He — -An’ while we is boldin' d.!s etiology 
on dis said Antonius, may I inquire who 
an' whom an' where an’ when dis sudden 
combustion of poetic extravaganza is? 

She — -Dat you may. blacker than all 
others, dat you may! 

He — I know J’m black, but dat's not de 
question, O Lily of Midnight! 

She — Well, ask on. darkness! I should 
have said, Africa darkness! Interrogate 
me if you wish! 

He — Wh: nceforth is dis pusson dat you 
have put upon yo‘ sweet Georgia cruller? 

She — Draw up yo’ chair so you’ll be puf- 
fickly at ease while I unloads myself 
an’ raojulates! 

He — Mojulates? 

She — Yes. mojulates, ’cause I’m like a 
songbird in de radio when I gits to goin’ 
— I must be mojulated. 

He — 'Unload yo’ baggage, woman. I am 
to say the least, affectatcd. 


The song- begins with her account 
of a trip to Cincinnati, where she met 
an irresistible “Buckeye man.” The 
“Cincinnati yellow" could not read or 
write, but his brand of “lovin' ” was 
just what the enamoured “wench” re- 
quired. Her Georgia lover pitifully 
says, “Why, gal, you know I'd beg 
for you; I'd even steal.” She retorts, 
“But, Papa, you ain't never had no 
sex appeal!” He tries once more, ask- 
ing, “Don't I do black bottom? Don't 
I sing dem blues?” only to be told 
that the distant charmer has “got lots 
of talents dat he's never used!” There 
the colloquy ends. 

T am not at all sure about the part 
which I have quoted as “Donna Won- 
na par excellence.” I take it that she 
is mispronouncing the name of “Don 
Juan,” the legendary captivator of 
fair ladies, but I may have misunder- 
stood. A little farther down, what 
sounds like “euology” may be a mis- 
pronunciation of “eulogy” and I doubt 
that “dis said Antonius” is accurate. 
“Africa darkness” and “affectated” 
may also not be correct. These skits, 
although earthy, are not off-color and 
they certainly are funny. Bernard's 
comedy always was clean. 

Having reached this point, I have 
decided that a few more installments 
are necessary to tell about A1 Ber- 
nard's later life and to quote from his 
letters. Here, then, we bivouac until 
succeeding months. 

(To be continued) 


CENTURY HOUSE ANTIQUES 
Itox 802 Alfred, New York 14802 

Tel. : 007-587-3322 


I.oop and Dewdrops Goblet $ 16.00 

Atlas cordial ( 6 ) 4 each 16.00 

Dia. & Teardrop Cruet, matching stopper 22.00 
Panelled Daisy Celery 24.00 

Torpedo salt & pepper shakers 2o.00 

Barberry covered sugar (shell finial) 32.00 

Liberty Bell GobleL ^ j 35.00 

Bellflower compote SV 8 ". low standard 45.00 
Northwood’s Drapery & Pillar Rose Bowl, pas- 
tel. s. N 100.00 

Pink Staffordshire 10 ‘V' soup plate "The Bos- 
phorous’’ by R. Hall & Co. 12.00 

Pink Staff, cup pi. ’Canova’ by T. Mayer 15.00 
Black transfer 7" plaLc “Monte Video. Conn.’’ 

30.00 

Pink Staffordshire 15>/ 2 " platter. “Caledonia” 
imp. Adams 65.00 

Buffalo Pottery Robin Hood Jug (Altman p. 

47 ) 165.00 

NYS residents add sales tax. Postage & insur- 
ance extra. dp 


BETTY TAIT 
128 Rich be 11 Rd. 
Mamaronsck, N.Y. 10543 

“KING ARTHUR & HIS KNIGHTS”; Frith. 
1932 Garden. 406 p. I color SCHOONOVER. 
§ 3. 00 

Beautiful Edition: “CHRISTMAS CAROL”, 
Dickens. Superb 12 color; profuse bl. & wh. 
Everett Shinn. 1938 Garden City. $7.00 
“MRS. WIGGS OF THE CABBAGE PATCH”; 

Hegan. 1914 Century. $2.00 
“ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES”; 1945 Gros- 
set/Dunlap. 8 fullp. color & many others 
Arthur Szyk. $4.00 

Large, heavy: “THE ILLUSTRATED TREA- 
SURY OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE”: 
Martlgnoni. 1955 Grosset/ Dunlap. 512 pages. 
Color; bl, & wh. profusely illustr. Greena- 
way. Rackham, Cox, Gruelle etc. $8.10 
“TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE”: Lamb.— 
1925 John C. Winston. 4 color & bl. & whites 
Frank Godwin. $3.00 

“PATRIOTIC AMERICAN STORIES”; Foote. 
1937 John C. Winston. 4 color, bl. & whites 
Ferris, Berge.v, Coleman. $3.00 
“TREASURE ISLAND”: Stevenson. 1932 -- 
Windermere Series. 8 color etc. Milo Winter. 
$3.00 

“HO-MING. GIRL OF NEW CHINA”; Lewis. 
1934 John C. Winston. Color; bl.&wh. Kurt 
Wise. $3.00 

“THE GOOD SHEPHERD”, Gunnarsson. 1910 
First Edit. Bobbs-Mcrrill. DJ. Illustr. Masha. 
84 p. $3.00 

“MUSIC APPRECIATION WITH THE VK> 
TROLA FOR CHILDREN”. 1923 Victor 
Talking Machine Co. 288 p, Illustr. color, 
bl, & wh. S3.C.0 
Doll books: 

“Miss Flora McFlimsey’s Birthday”; Mariana, 
1954 Lothrop. $3.00 

“Miss Flora McFlimsey & Little Laughing 
Water”; 1954. $3.00 

“Miss Flora McFlimsey's Christmas Eve”; 

1956 (largish ink-exUbris), $3.00 
“TOY ROSE” (Doll); Pamela Bianco, 1957 
Lippincott; First Edition. Ex-Ubrarv but very 
exc. $4.00 

“The Yearling”, Rawlings; 1938 Scribners 
FIRST, illustr. Shenton. $3.00 
“Alice’s Adventure In Wonderland”; Carrol. 
1923 Lippincott. Large. 8 color Gertrude 
Kay; many orig, by Tennlel. $7. CO dml 
Large “THE BOYS FROM DICKENS”, Sweet- 
ser. 1911 Harper. 223 pages. 11 fullp. illus. 
George Alfred Williams. Superb. $8.00 


EXPERIENCES OP A 
BOTTLE COLLECTOR 
(Cont. from page 121) 

family had used over the years. 

Eventually, though, the finds be- 
came scarcer, and I realized that my 
explorations were coming to an end. 
However, the memory of the many 
pleasant “digs” I had there will lin- 
ger on for years to come. 

Recently I have been exploring a 
city dump, abandoned since the early 
1940s. Such dumps offer a wider 
variety of finds, but little feeling of 
personal acquaintance with those who 
have “donated” them. In time, though, 
such exploration will give an obser- 
vant bottle hunter a knowledge of a 
community's past tastes in foods, med- 
icines, cosmetics, beverages, imple- 
ment, tools and toys. Which, by the 
way, is a facet of local history usually 
ignored by historians. 

Bottle hunting, it should be added 
in closing, is a relatively safe hobby. 
Gloves should be worn to protect the 
hands from cuts due to coming in 
contact with sharp pieces of broken 
glass. Occasionally oaie may dig up 
a snake. But then he usually is move 
scared of you than you are of him, 
and will make a hasty retreat. Per- 
sonally, my most painful accident re- 
sulted from disturbing a nest of ex- 
ceedingly ill-tempered bumble bees. 
That hat-flogging melee resulted in 
the temporary loss of my eye-glasses 
and the acquisition of sundry swell- 
ings, including one on the end of my 
nose. 


CAM-CAR FAMILY 
ENTERPRISES 


Now Anyone Can Enjoy the 
Thrill of Digging for 
Valuable Buried Bottles 



PLAY 

BOTTLE HUNT 

A unique new family game recreating the 
thrills, joys, and hazards of one of the fastest 
growing hobbies in America today: the search 
for valuable, historic, buried bottles. 

Using miniature glass replicas of classic 
antique bottles as playing pieces, you’ll have 
hours of fun on the beautifully illustrated 
game board going from one digging site to 
another while combatting bees, skunks, 
snakes, and poison ivy. 

The 1 drill Christmas Gift For All Ages 

Send $6,95 plus $1.00 postage and han- 
dling to: 

1 1 1 1 1 ( i i 1 1 1 1 1 1 ■ m 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 m i It 


BOTTLE HUNT 

BOX 89J COSCOB, CONN. 06807 

dp 



HA '/.El. CLARK 
268 Claremont Ave. 
Montclair, N.J. 07042 


Pattern Glass 

1. Ashburton 2 wines ea. 30. 

2. Honeycomb gob. Flint 25. 

3. Sugar shaker Opal Cranberry swirl 35. 

4. Tulip Sawtooth egg cup 22, 

Daisy & Button brilliant sharp, old colored 

5. Rare dark blue oval 5 dish 13. Amber 
bone dish 15. Canary boat shapj 10" bowl 
28 Amber 5 panelled sauces ea. 8 . D & 
Button slippers. Blue 5" with Cat Head, 
clear 5!a, Amber 4 Vs pat. 1886 ea. 16. 

6 . Thousand eye cruet 10.50 

7. Horse trough ft. blue 15. 

8 . Frosted circle plain 15. 

9. Cupid & Psyche ped. sauce 8 . 

10. Jewel & Dcwdrop handled juice 3.50 
31. Bohemian, Czech, from old stock, red glass 
Cut & engraved, pattern Deer & Castle, 
Bird & Castle in Rheim Wines, gob. cordial 
set pr Decanters, Tumblers. Write. 
Shipping extra. dp 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 

AL BERNARD 

PART XI 
By JIM WALSH 



I. Radio Minstrels 

As a confirmed skeptic, I have an 
almost unshakable lack of belief in 
the supernatural. I place no credence 
in reports of landings on this planet 
by visitants from outer space. I do 
not believe in spiritistic “phenomena” 
or in ghosts. Yet things happen in my 
old “mansion” that batter this hard- 
headed incredulity, and make me won- 
der sometimes if I am entertaining 
unawares those prankish blobs of ecto- 
plasm known by persons who believe 
in such things as poltergeists. 

When I -began this A1 Bernard 
series, which will be concluded in two 
or three months, I thought I recalled 
that I had in an old scrapbook a 
newspaper clipping telling of Ber- 
nard, Percy Hemus and Steve Porter 
being starred in a radio minstrel se- 
ries. I made several searches, but al- 
though I found a number of scrap- 
books I couldn’t locate the one sup- 
posed to shield the clipping. At 
length, one bitterly cold day a week 
or so ago, I went into a storage closet 
adjoining an unheated back room, and 
did some more rummaging around. 
Again I came upon an ancient scrap- 
book or two, but couldn’t find the 
item that I thought I recollected. My 
hands became numb, and I returned to 
my bedroom and snuggled beneath 
an electric blanket, seeking to dispel 
the chill from my shivering frame. 

Less than an hour later I glanced 
at the floor below the bed and saw 
lying there what appeared to be a 
yellowed page from an old scrapbook. 
With idle curiosity, I picked it up, 
and there, staring at me was the dip- 
ping for which I had searched off 
and on for weeks! This discovery 
was, and is, uncanny because the page 
certainly hadn’t been there 60 minutes 
earlier, much less during* all the 
weeks I had been looking for it, and 
I hadn’t brought it out of the closet. 
Where did it come from? For the 
moment I was tempted to believe that 
the playful poltergeists had tired of 
teasing me by keeping the old scrap- 
book concealed, and had decided to 
prove their kind hearts by leaving 
beside my bed the one page I needed. 
Of course they were delighted to baf- 
fle me or they wouldn’t have been 
poltergeists ! 

Whatever the -explanation for the 
page’s mysterious emergence, and 1 
have so far been 'unable to decide 
upon a rational one, the clipping I 
wanted to quote apparently is from 



FAMOUS END MAN. Percy Hemus is shown teaching American sailors to sing, in 
this picture reproduced from the Victor record supplement for April, 1918. Originally 
a distinguished concert baritone, Hemus was one end man in a 1928 radio minstrel 
show. A) Bernard was the other, and Steve Porter was interlocutor. 


a 1928 New York Herald Tribune^ 
and is as follows; 

“Now Minstrel Radio Series To Open 
Soon , . . Hemus. Bernard, Porter Fea- 
tured in WJZ Tuesday Evening Broad- 
casts. 

“A weekly series of minstrel programs 
will be inaugurated on Station WJZ and 
a hock-up of associated chain stations on 
September t, continuing eviry Tuesday at 
9. ‘30 p.m, thereafter, 

“Percy Hemus, Ai Bernard and Steve 
Porter, minstrel comedians of long ex- 
perience. win be featured in the series. 
An orchestra, under the direction of Hugo 
Marian i. soloists and a male quartet will 
support the entertainers. 

“Guest soloists will appear occasionally, 
while the members of the entertainment 
cast will be featured in new specialties 
each week. The feature will be known as 
the Dutch Masters’ Minstrels. 

"Although each program will present a 
regular three- part minstrel show, made up 
of the usual opening, the olio and the 
after-piece, the specialties that win be 
Introduced will give each week’s presenta- 
tion a separate flavor. 

"The program will open with the band 
tuning up just before 'the rise of the cur- 
tain’ and as It proceeds the minstrels 
swing into an opening chorus of an old 
familiar tune. Much of the first part of 
the program will be devoted to the amus- 
ing experiences of the two end-men, Hemus 
and Bernard, as told by them at the in- 
sistence of Interlocutor Porter 

"As in all old-time minstrel shows, there 
will be a real olio, made up of vocal and 
Instrumental specialties. Banjos and tam- 
bourines, will be In evidence. Guest artists 
and the featured members of the cast will 
be heard In songs which will range from 
such perennial favorites as 'When You 
■ 1 ™' ere Young, Maggie’ and ‘Asleep 
In the Deep to hits from the latest Broad- 
way productions. The orchestral music will 
be varied. 

“Comedy skits will take place in the 
afterpiece. Carson Robison Is scheduled 
to present 'The Arkansas Traveler’ in the 
Inaugural program, and he and other en- 
tertainers well known to radio and theatre 
audiences will be featured In following pro- 
grams.” ‘ 

This certainly seems to have been 


a rather ambitious undertaking*, and 
there is no question that star talent 
had been recruited. Steve Porter was 
one of the real veterans of record 
making, having* begun in 1895 while 
still engaged in a successful vaude- 
ville career. For a time in the late 
1890’s he and Russell Hunting* were 
engaged in turning out the crude 
types of moving pictures made 
in those days. Both soon afterward 
went to England, where Porter be- 
came recording manager of a small 
recording firm — probably Nicole 
Freres. He then went to India as 
manager of the Gramophone 'Com- 
pany’s Calcutta recording plant. Ap- 
parently feeling 'homesick, he return- 
ed to the States in 1906 and soon was 
again a successful recording artist, 
whose comic talking specialties about 
“Flanagan” were almost as popular 
as Cal Stewart’s “Uncle Josh” mono- 
logs. He was a member of the Ram- 
bler Minstrel Company, consisting, 
besides himself, of Billy Murray, Ar- 
thur Collins and Byron G. Harlan; 
became baritone of the Peerless Quar- 
tet and left it for a similar place in 
the American quartet. Porter had an 
inventive turn of mind. He originated 
and manufactured a hearing* device 
called the Portophone, which was 
sometimes advertised in the Saturday 
Evening Post (he is said to have 
developed it to relieve his mother-in- 
law’s deafness) and he designed a 
system of lateral disc recording which 
he either presented or sold to Thomas 
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A. Edison, Inc., 'but which that com- 
pany never used. Still later he was 
baritone of the Harmonizers Quai'tet. 
He died in New York, aged 72, on 
January 13, 1936. 

Hemus, like Porter, a baritone, was 
born in Auckland, New Zealand, in 
1880, and died December 22, 1945, in 
the first aid room of the RCA build- 
ing in New York. He came to this 
country at an early age and lived 
for a time in Kansas. By 1906 he 
was making Columbia and Imperial 
records under the assumed name of 
Charles Gordon. For five years he 
was soloist at St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral, and also appeared in concert 
with such artists as Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink anl Louise Homer. Dur- 
ing World War I he was song leader 
at the Pelham Bay training camp and 
later appeared on the stage in such 
productions as “The Love Song” and 
“The Vagabond King.” Hemus, who 
was one of Elliot Shaw's vocal in- 
structors made a number of Victor 
records from 1908 to 1919, and a 
larger total for Pathe. I suspect that 
he was also Turner Roe, another 
Pathe baritone. 

In view of his successful concert 
experiences, being* a m’nstrel end man 
must have seemed a “come down” to 
Hemus, but he was equipped with his 
share of theatrical “ham” In 1913 
he recorded for Victor a two-part re- 
citation of Poe's poem, “The Raven,” 
on a 12- inch double-disc, and he 
“hammed” that unfortunate poem, 
to Gladys Craven’s piano accompani- 
ment, even worse than DeWolf Hel- 
per mangled “Casey at the Bat.” 
“The Raven” is one of the most ludi- 
crous records I have ever heard. 

My old friend, the late Cecil C. 
Smith, of Perham, Minn., who was 
a devout admirer of Colkns and Har- 
lan, once wrote me that when initial 
plans of the Dutch Masters Cigar 
Company to sponsor a radio minstrel 
series were published, it was announc- 
ed that the end men would be Collins 
and Harlan, and Porter would serve 
as interlocutor. Cecil said he was 
bitterly disappointed when he tuned 
in the opening program and found 
that Bernard and Hemus had been 
substituted for his favorites. Prob- 
ably the reason was that Collins’ 
health was failing and he was about 
to retire, or had already gone to live 
in Tice, Fla. Had the original plan 
been carried out, with Collins, Har- 
lan and Porter, it would have meant 
the revival of the Phonograph Ram- 
bler Minstrel Company of more than 
20 years before except that Billy Mur- 
ray would not be included. 

I don't know how long the radio 
minstrel series was presented, but 
doubt that it was for more than one 
season. In the early 1930's Dutch 
Masters sponsored a program star- 
ring Billy Murray, Walter Scanlan 
and Marcella Shields, and the only 
minstrel program of any consequence 
was the Sinclair presentation with 
Gene Arnold, "Big Bill” Childs, Cliff 
Sou bier, Fritz Clark and others. 

Bernard seems to have done almost 
no recording after the 1929 depres- 


sion began, but I have one record by 
him that came out somewhere in the 
early 1930's. It is a Melotone, made 
by the Brunswick Recording Corpora- 
tion, which had taken over the record 
business of the Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company. On one side A1 sings 
his own composition, “Stay Away 
From My Man,” and on the reverse 
another of his tunes, “That's What 
I'm Gonna Do To You.” He is assist- 
ed in both numbers by artists who 
get no label credit. In “Stay Away” 
a man with a high voice takes a 
contrasting “wench” role as he and 
Bernard squabble over a male person 
coveted by both. In “That's What 
I'm Going To Do To You” there is 
a deep-voiced singer who may have 
been Russel Robinson, Wilfred Glenn 
or somebody else. The piano accom- 
paniment, similarly, may have been 
by Robinson or perhaps Sam Stept, 
but I believe Stept had gone to Holly- 
wood to write for the movies before 
this record was made. The “tough” 
dialog on both sides is funny and 
in the Bernard-Hare tradition. But 
public taste was changing and there 
was little sale left for records of that 
type. 

A1 Bernard, however, was not 
through with broadcast minstrel work. 
We shall find him popping up again 
years later, but on TV instead of 
radio. On the Melotone record label, 
by the way, instead of being called 
“The Boy From Dixie” or “the Gen- 
tleman From The South,” he is re- 
ferred to as “the Minstrel Man.” 

II. A Letter from A1 Bernard 

While I was still living in Marion, 
Va., I must have written a letter to 
Bernard, expressing boyish enthusi- 
asm for his recorded work, but re- 
ceived no immediate reply. After I 
had gone to live in Johnson City, 
Tenn., however, I received a note 
which had been forwarded from my 
Marion address. The letterhead had 
a photo of Bernard at the upper left, 
and to the right the statement that 
he had made recordings for all phono- 
graph companies and was n writer of 
popular songs. In the top center was 
his name, followed by “The Gentleman 
from the South” and below that 
“Radio's Black Face Singing ‘Comedi- 
an” and his address, 345 West 55th 
Street, New York City. Above his 
picture was his phone number, CO- 
lumbus 5-6311. 

Although the letter appears to have 
been personally typed with a bine 
ribbon, it was essentially a form, 
which had no bearing on, and was 
not a reply to, whatever I had pre- 
viously written. Instead, it was a 
“pitch” to sell the sheet music of his 
latest song. Under date of January 
27, 1936, the letter said: 

“Mr. Ulysses WoJsTi, 

“Marion. Virginia. 

“Dear Rad'o & Record Friend: 

“Just a line to let you know that my 
new song, “Sixty-Seven Men in Savannah/' 

Is now out on the music counters. Sure wish 
that you would call on your local music 
dealer and have them (sic) play it for 
you. Please tell your friends. 

“In the event that your dealer cannot 

(Continued on page 119) 


ELECTRIFY 


PLAYER PIANOS 
PUMP ORGANS 


YOU CAN QUICKLY {NO TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPING 
WJMi o Compact Low-Cost {.« a Silent Suction Unit 

EASY TO INSTALL , 
ruuY guaranteed 
1 000’S IN USE 

■rill 10 

LIE MUSIC MFG. CO. 

62SH. Venezia, Are, 

Venice, Calif. 00291 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 
ITEMS 


PHOTOSl The three moit mmarkeble group 
photos ever token of early recording artist*; 
Edison artists of 1900, Edison artists of 1914. and 
Victor Male Chorus of 1925 (reproduced (n HOB- 
BIES January 1971, October 1970 and July 1970). 
One 8x10 enlargement for $2. two for $3.50, all 
3 for $5. Other 8x10 photos of recording artist* 
available at $2 each: Ada Jones, Billy Murray, 
Collins, and Harlan, Henry Burr, and many 
others. Write for list. — Quentin Riggs, 21 171 
Greenboro Lane, Huntington Beach, Calif. <>7646 

£34941 

NOBODY — The Story of Bert Wiliams, by Ann 
Charters. Hardbound edition with illustrations, 
$2.50 postpaid. — Napco, 133 Main Street, St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont 05819 mh34l4 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


MUSIC BOXES! Fantastic large illustrated cat- 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
other automatic instruments. Plus books, re- 
cordings, musical gifts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub- 
scription ($12 value! to next 6 issues. Money- 
bock guarantee if not delighted! — David 
Bowers, Box I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

apl263l3 

REED ORGANS, melodions, bought, sold re- 
paired. Reeds turned, revoiced replacements. — 
C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williamsvllle, Vt. 
05362 a p6846 

HARP-PICCOLO Music Box 22" long 6" high, 
inlaid floral design on top. Eight classical mel- 
odies. Lever-wind, glass inner lid, two-section 
comb. Fine condition, $675. — Basil’s Antiques 
and Art, 1736 South Main, Salt Lake City, Utah 
84115 i a3207 


PHONOGRAPHS 

PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parti for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phono: 
(201) 748-8046. — Genchten, 23 Waldo, Ava., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 jly!2485l 

“DIRECTORY OF Phonograph and Record Col- 
lectors,” lists 250 collectors and their wants. 
$3.50 postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
stamps for free list of antique phonograph cat- 
alogs books, magazines. — Allen H. Koemgs- 
berg,' 3400 Snyder, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11203 mh6062l 
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BINDERS 

The wealth of information 
contained in each issue of 
HOBBIES is too valuable to 
be thrown around with con- 
sequent danger of loss. 

Holds 12 issues. 

Price each $4.00 

HOBBIES Magazine 
i COB 8. Michigan Avo., Chicago, III. 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

supply you with copies and you would 
like to have a copy, I wUl be £iad to 
take your order direct. Forty cents per 
copy, or my 'A1 Bernard’s Complete Min- 
str \1 Book’ and a copy of my new song 
both sent postpaid for $1.10. 

“Should you order from me and wish 
your copies autographed, please state in 
your letLer. 

"Thanking you In advance, I am, 
"Sincerely, 

AB/h "AX, BERNARD.” 

1 don’t recall that I ordered an 
autogra phed copy, 'but I wish now that 
I had. That letter was the last I ever 
heard of the “Sixty-Seven Men” song. 
It was not one of AI’s successes. 

III. Meeting AI Bernard 

After receiving this rather imper- 
sonal letter, almost five years went 
by during which I cannot recall hav- 
ing heard of, or from, Al Bernard. 
Then, as I have often mentioned in 
these pages, I took my first trip to 
New York in October, 1940, to spend 
two weeks with Billy Murray at his 
home in Freeport. I arrived on Fri- 
day, October 11, and on the following 
Monday went to the National Broad- 
casting Company studios. Walter 
Scanlan took me into a room where 
a radio transcription was being made 
of a program called “Harlem Quiz” 
— one of the innumerable questions 
and answers shows of that time. Wal- 
ter pointed out Irving Kaufman, who 
was short, freckled and rather bald, 
and also showed me Al Bernard. 

Most of the artists taking part in 
the recording, or it may have been 
only a rehearsal, were standing in a 
line. Al was near the bottom end of 
the line and Irving near the top. I 
retained an impression that Bernard 
was rather short — perhaps about 
five feet seven — and that he had 
light sandy hair. -I believe he 
was wearing glasses, but I don’t 
think Kaufman was. None of 
the other performers were mentioned 
by name, but there was a woman 
whose,. part was to cacfde hysterically 
at the jokes and, as I have said in an 
article not yet published, I have won- 
dered if she might have been the 
laughing specialist, Sally Stembler. 

When the time came for a -con- 
certed number to be sung, Al moved 
up from the end of the line and 
stood directly behind Irving. I ob- 
served that he held a lighted cigaret 
all the time he sang. This surprised 
me because the pictures I had seen of 
him smoking always showed him with 
a cigar. I felt that the fumes from 
the cigaret couldn’t be good for his 
throat or the voices of the other art- 
ists. 

When the performance was over, 
Walter led me up to Irving, but Al, 
who seemed to be in a hurry, as 
though he had to keep an engage- 
ment, had begun walking rapidly 
away. “Irving,” Walter said, “here’s 
one of your admirers — Jim Walsh.” 

Irving started and a surprised look 
came into his eyes. “From Tennes- 


see?” he asked. (I had written him 
several letters from Johnson City and 
he had sent me autographed photos 
of himself). “That’s right,” I said. 

Irving sprang into action. He start- 
ed running toward Bernard, and ex- 
claimed: “Al! Al! Come back here a 
minute! Here’s somebody I want you 
to meet!” I thought Al looked rather 
reluctant to return, but he did, and 
■Irving told him my name and where 
I lived, then added: “And he writes 
the most marvelous letters!” 

“And I’ve written to you,” I told 
Al. His reply seemed rather snap- 
pish, and I was certain he was under 
some sort of strain. “Well, I an- 
swered them, didn’t I?” he asked. I 
told him he did without mentioning 
that the only thing I had received 
from him was not an answer to what 
I had written, but an effort to sell 
one of his songs. 

Al left a moment later without my 
having bad a chance to become really 
acquainted, but I couldn’t expect him 
to stay when there was obviously 
something he needed to be doing. I 
promised Irving that I would try to 
call on him the ensuing Thursday 
at his home, but wasn’t able to do it 
because Billy Murray and Jimmy 
Martindale had made plans to take 
me to the World’s Fair. I proved a 
poor sightseer, for my feet soon de- 
veloped blisters and I became sick 
from the overheated air of an exhibit 
Showing how automobile tires were 
made. Billy, who had the endurance 
of a blacksmith, which his father had 
been, was keen to go on walking 
miles more when I was completely 
fagged out and had to beg off from 
further traipsing. I was glad when 
we left the exhibition center in a 
special bus, but suffered — to Billy 
and Jimmy’s exquisite delight — a 
spell of acute embarrassment when a 
heavily made-up fat woman, com- 
plaining of the cold, asked permission 
to warm herself by snuggling up un- 
der my warm overcoat, then made 
an unsuccessful effort to “date” me 
that night. For no discernible reason 
she called me “Sailor,” but I had 
seen an ocean for the first time in 
my life when I arrived in Freeport. 

Another eight years were to elapse 
before I again saw Al Bernard, for 
the second and last time, and only a 
few months before his death. As I 
have explained earlier, this was at 
the September, 1948, John Bieling 
Day party in Garden City, Long Is- 
land. I was so busy giving newspaper 
and radio people information about 
the party that I had scant opportunity 
to talk with the artists whom I had 
been wanting to meet; however, I did 
manage a few minutes with Al. His 
face was lined with pain — he told 
me phlebitis was causing him a great 
deal of suffering — and those eight 
years had greatly changed' his ap- 
pearance, but I decided that he was 
somewhat taller than I had remem- 
bered, perhaps about five feet n r ne 
or ten. His voice was unaltered from 
the old recording days, as he revealed 
when he sang “My Dawg!” and “Oh 
Joe, Please Don’t Go.” He presented 


me with an autographed photo, and, 
as I have already related, asked me 
to play his records on my Walsh’s 
Wax Works radio program, but not 
to use those containing expressions 
that would be offensive to black lis- 
teners. Because, I suppose, of his 
physical afflictions, he seemed almost 
painfully serious, seldom smiled and 
there was no trace in his talk of the 
exuberant fun of his earlier, record- 
making days. Nevertheless, although 
Al looked ill, I was shocked to learn 
of his death on the following March 9. 

(To be continued) 


OBITUARY 


FRANK J. TART 

Frank J. Tart, St. Augustine, Fla., 
a member of the Board of Trustees 
of the Lightner Museum of Hobbies, 
since its inception in that city 25 
years ago, passed away on October 
22 at his home. 

Mr. Tart once served his city as 
mayor, and he also was on the city 
commission in various civic capacities 
through the years. 

Since the time that 0. C. Lightner, 
publisher of HOBBIES Magazine and 
well known collector, negotiated with 
the City of St. Augustine, to accept 
the Museum for the City in trust, 
Mr. Tart had been an enthusiastic 
member of the museum board. 

Mr. Tart and other fellow St. Au- 
gustinians, including the then mayor, 
other members of the city commission, 
and the then president of the St. Au- 
gustine Historical Society, spent a 
long week-end in Chicago visiting the 
museum and Mr. Lightner. 

The Lightner collections then were 
'housed in a three-story Victorian 
house on South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. The landmark home had pre- 
viously been the subject of a -chapter 
in the book on old Chicago houses by 
John Drury, a noted Chicago news- 
paper man. 

The Lightner collections filled the 
house beautifully and appropriately. 
Collections were vast and included 
comprehensive categories of Rogers 
groups, coins, stamps, jewelry, Indian 
relics, old advertising art, musical in- 
struments, one of the world’s most 
outstanding crystal collections, etc. 
etc. 

Mr. Tart’s great enthusiasm for -the 
Lightner collections and their import - 
ance in the history and art field on 
that original visit, was reflected 
through the years of his service on 
the Board of Trustees of the Museum. 
He was a friend of the Museum and 
collectors everywhere. 

Survivors of our friend include his 
wife, Mrs. Virginia Claire Tart, St. 
Augustine; two sisters, Mrs. John H. 
McManus, Monroe, N.C., Mi's Leland 
McManus, Monroe, N.C., Mrs. Leland 
E. Thomas, St. Augustine; two broth- 
ers, Walter H. Tart, St. Augustine, 
Wallace H. Tart, Orlando; and sev- 
eral nieces and nephews. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 


Conducted by JIM WALSH 



AL BERNARD 

PART XII 
Rv JIM WALSH 



Al, BKUN/Wtn 


CHAU MS* HAIM' KLUOTT SHAW 

(Uppor left) (U pi- v riglif i 

PAGE OF STARS. The phato reproduced here from o 1919 Aeolion- 
Vocolion record cufolog is probably (-be first of Al Bernard ro be used 
in any phonograph publication, Also included ore the popular duet team 
of Charles Hart and Elliott Shaw. The latter died in August, 1973, at 
the age of 86, 


III. “Deal 1 AT and “Dear Jim” 

That meeting at Garden City be- 
tween Al Bernard and me took place 
because I had written to Al a lew- 
months earlier, sending the letter to 
the address he had used in 1936. I 
told him about the forthcoming' John 
Biel in g Day honoring early recording- 
artists and asked him to be present. 
He replied on a blue letterhead, with 
"Al Bernard, Radio's Minstrel Man, 
Author-Composer” at the top center. 
To the left was his address, 305 West 
45th Street, New York 19, and to the 
right his phone number, Circle 6- 
3555. At the bottom of the page was 
“Minstrel Shows Coached and Pro- 
duced,” and d-own the left hand mar- 
gin was printed: “Scripts — Minstrel 
First Parts — Afterpieces — Monologues 
— Black Face — Rube — Hill Billy — 
Eccentric — STUMP SPEECHES — 
COMEDY SERMONS — DOUBLE 
ACTS for Male and Female — MIN- 
STREL END MEN PONGS— Special 
Material for Stage and Radio.” Ob- 
viously, Bernard was still keying his 
“show biz” activities to the fading 
Minstrel art. 

In quoting from his letters, begin- 
ning with this one, of June 8, 1948, 
I shall use only parts that I consider 
of general interest. Accurate typing 
and correct spelling were not Ahs 
strong points, so I shall also make 
corrections where they seem called 
for. He wrote: 

"Dear Jim.: Youn> of Juut 2 just received 
Lbis morning. This was due to the fact that 
yon mailed same to my old address on 55th 
Street. 1 have been away from there now some 
12 years. It was tfreat to get your letter ,and 
thank you very much for all the nice things 
you say about me. 

"As you will note from, the attached litera- 
ture. I write minstrel shows for clubs all over 
the U.S.A., keeping the spirit of minstrelsy 
alive. 

"... Just before Pehillo put the ban on 
recordings, I made a complete minstrel show 
for Celebrity Records, which they Intend re- 
leasing this coming season. ... It is made 
up of an album (four sides), two recordings, 
and it has everything in it from the quartet., 
gags, jokes, and songs, ballads and trombone 
solo. The two records run about 13 minutes 
and make up a swell show. I shall advise when 
they are released. Incidentally, I just recorded 
some records for my personat use. and was 
wondering If you could run them and see what 
the reactions would be In the way of mail, etc. 
Anyway, it will give you a good Idea of how 
much better after so long a Lime I am doing 
my particular stuff. If you think well of the 
Idea L will send them on to you. 

"Regarding the Affair, you can. just bet I 
will be there ... I just recently had my 
minstrel show on television (WaBD), which 
went over very good Indeed, and I am told 
that we will go back again (n September. 
Anyway, regardless. I am sure I will be there 
;*rwi talk over old limes with you. 

"By the way, I am giving you Lhe name of 
a. collector who Is also a groat admirer of my 
recordings — Quentin RJggs. 2035 N.W, gist sk, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


"Just how many records have you of mine? 
t hope you have my recording (Brunswick). 
"What the Engine Done/ 1 also "Bill Bailey. 
Won't You Please Go (sic) Home?" These 
went over very big and, of course. ‘St. Louis 
Blues.’ I made 'St. Lams’ for about IS dif- 
ferent companies. In fact, I was lhe first to 
record It on any reconk hack in 1919. Handy 
and I are srllt good friends , . . He is now 
publishing my new sou g, 'Take Your Sjns to 
the Devil.' and I expect copies this week. If 
there Is any live talent on your station, I will 
be glad to send a copy for them to sing. Keep 
lhe good work going. All good wishes, as ever. 
Yours sincerely, AL BERNARD." 

A few com menU are necessary. 
Perhaps it should be explained for 
readers too young to remember that 
in the 1940’s James C, Petrillo, head 
of a musician's union, imposed for 
a time a ban against union members 
playing for recordings on the ground 
that “mechanical music” was depriv- 


ing musicians of employment. I had 
already met Quentin Riggs in Sep- 
tember, 1947, and knew about his 
admiration for pioneer recording ar- 
tists —an admiration that has grown 
with time. Al did send me several 
copies of “Take Your Sins to the 
Devil (Who Will Be So Good to You)” 
and I imagine it was the last song 
he composed. It was not a seller, but 
I retained one copy for myself after 
distributing others among staff mem- 
bers of Radio Station WSLS in Roa- 
noke, Va,, where I was a news writer. 

I am submitting the cover for re- 
production with this series. In the 
accompanying circular I was inter- 
ested in seeing that among the Lions 
Clubs for which Al In ad provided 
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songs and skits was one in Bedford, 
Va., about 20 miles from Vinton, the 
town in which I live. 

I replied immediately to the fore- 
going letter, and on June 12 Al wrote 
again: 

“Dear Jim : . . Sure was surprised to 

learn that Quentin Riggs is so young. Must 
have been a great kick for him on that sLory 
you wrote about him. Today I had the pub- 
lisher send you four copies of my new song. 
'Take Your Sins to the Devil.' Sure appreciate 
your cooperation in plugging this for me. Dur- 
ing this week I am making up four records. 
On oue side I will do 'Take Your Sins’ and 
on the other side, ‘There’s a Kitchen Up in 
Heaven.' On the other record I will do ‘Ida. 
Sweet as Apple Cider,' and ‘You Gotta Stop.' 
I am also having my co-writer record ’Just 
a Fair Weather Sweetheart' and 'My Mother's 
Bible.' These are all new and would appreciate 
very much if you could use them as much as 
possible." 

A1 then added a long* list of his 
electrically recorded Brunswick rec- 
ords, asking if I had them (I did have 
most), and also including the Colum- 
bia of “New York Ain't New York 
Any More” and “My Sweetie Turned 
Me Down.” Last month I said that 
the Columbia recording sounded so 
little like him I doubted that it really 
was Al, but here we have his own 
statement, which I had forgotten (not 
having read these letters in a quarter 
of a century) that it was. He com- 
mented: 

“These Brunswick records nre among my 
best work and sure wish you could get held 
of them. My 'St. Louis Blues' and ‘What the 
Engine Done' are really swell. Well. I will sure 
be glad Lo see you in September. Sincerely. 
AL. ’ ' 

To this day (Monday, January 7, 
1974) I do not, I am sorry to say, 
own a copy of "What the Engine 
Done” and have never heard it. 

I wonder who the “co-writer” was 
who was about to record two songs 
in the composition of which Al pre- 
sumably had a part. If he did help 
write “My Mother's Bible” it was 
probably his only song of a religious 
type. 

On July 5, 1948, I heard again from 
the one-time "Boy From Dixie”: 

“Dear Jim; Yours received and would have 
answered sooner, but was thinking that X could 
have sent the records before now. I made 
some, but they are not just what I want. 
When X do make what I think are A-l. will 
shoot them on to you along with a photograph. 
Regarding (Vernon) Dalhart. X have not run 
into hint for quite some years. Do not know 
his address. If I do hear will shoot it on to 
you. 

“Note what you say about the Edison rec- 
ords. * * * * * That is why I say mv 

Brunswick records are okay for today. If voii 
run an Al Bernard program, be sure to use 
‘St. Louis' and 'Beale' and the duets with 
Russel Robinson. Would like to hear any re- 
sponse you get on them. Best as always Sin- 
cerely. AL." 

The next letter from my friend Al 
was dated November 16, more than 
two months after we met at the 
Bieling_ Day party, and was written 
after his physical condition had begun 
to fail. Unlike the others, it was not 
typed, but was done with pen and 
ink, as were all letters I afterwards 
received from him. 

“Dear Jim ... I would have answered 
your letter sooner, but I have been ill for the 
last few weeks— down with phlebitis — very 
painful. Could not walk or get out of bed for 
ten days. I am up and around the house, but 
have not as yet mode the street. 

“Sorry to know your blood pressure Is kick- 
ing up. Hope you are okay by now. 

“Whenever you run the program of Al Ber- 
nard will bo okay, and I will appreciate it and 
a copy of the script. Write soon. Best wishes. 


Sincerely. AL." 

That reference to blood pressure 
“kicking up” puzzles me. In those 
long-gone years I was constantly 
troubled by my pressure being too 
low and by occasional bouts of ane- 
mia, and I am sure that whatever 
blood problem I may have had then 
involved the pressure “kicking down” 
instead of “up.” It is only in recent 
times that it has insisted on going 
too high and that I have had to take 
measures to bring it down to where 
it should be. 

During this period I gave an Al 
Bernard show on the Walsh's Wax 
Works program at WSLS, Roanoke, 
and sent my friend a copy of the 
script. He thanked me in a letter 
written November 25: 

“Dear Jim; Today Is Thanksgiving and I do 
hope it will be a happy one for you and yours. 
I received the script and your letter. That was 
a swell show and I am indeed thankful. You 
can bet I appreciate it a million. 

“As soon as I can use my typewriter I will 
answer your letter in detail. The swelling is 
still in my left arm and I cannot use it at 
present. I go to the hospital every day for 
therapy treatments. They say I will be O.K. in 
about a week. I do hope so. 

“Joe Bernard Is my brother. He is an actor 
—used to do an act in vaudeviPe (dramatic). 
He has been In pictures out in Hollywood since 
1927. 

“I used to put folks on some of my sonss 
as a compliment, so when I wrote 'Pretty 
Little Honey Lou' I put his name on it and 
it gave him a surprise. I will write you a long 
letter in about a week." 

Al's next letter was dated December 

8 : 


“Dear Jim; Unable to use typewriter as yet. 
Just wanted to leL you know that I received 
the HOBBIES Magazine. Thanks very much — 
swell story (about the John Bieling Day affair). 
Hope we will all be together aga in next Sep- 
tember. 

“I am still tickled over the script that you 
put on about me. I read It to some of my 
co-writers, and they roared. By the way. I 
will soon have a new record for you of a new 
song of mine. 'Fair Weather Sweetheart.’ 
Looks good. I am coming along — go every day 
to the hospital for therapy treatment. WrIM 
soon. Sincerely. AL." 

On December 18. Al mailed me a 
Christmas card, and on December 30, 
I received the following letter: 

“Dear Jim: . . . Believe me, U sure was 
a surprise to know that yon are giving me 
another Bernard program. Received a letter 
(from a collector) and lie tells mo that a 
dealer in St. Louis has my records listed at 
?7;> to $90. Con this be true? If so my record 
of George M. Cohan singing ‘Life's a Funny 
Proposition' must be wortli something real. 
Cannot use my typewriter as yet. Rheumatism 
in my shoulder and left arm. and I have bopn 
going through something." 

I imagine I replied that prices of 
$75 to $90 for Al’s old records were 
plain insanity, and that Cohan’s 
“Life's A Funny Proposition” was 
n*ot of great value. Of the seven 
George M. records that Victor issued, 
only this one was a good seller and 
at that time it was easy to find. 

A day later, on December 31, Al 
again wrote: 

“The ‘Al Bernard’s Merry Minstrels' is now 
released Heard it today and it is a swell 
show. Don't know whether your dealer in 
Roanoke handles them or not, but yon can tell 
him it is the Celebrity Record, owned by Joe 
Davis, 1619 Broadway. I am really proud of 
this album and look for it to go over in a 
big way. Bo sure and send me a copy of the 
Monday night script. Happy New Year." 

I evidently replied, suggesting that 
Bernard have the recording company 
dispatch me a copy of the minstrel 
album to be played on the Wax 


El EETDiEV PLAYER PIANOS 
CLCL Inlr 1 pump organs 


YOU CAN QUICKLY CND TIRESOME FOOT-PUMPINO 
Wlfh a Compact low* Co it Loo Sl/ant Suction Unit 
EASY TO INSTALL 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
1000‘S IN USE 
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Ur MUSIC MFG. CO. 

625H, Venezia, Ave. 

Venice, Calif. 90291 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 
ITEMS 


PHOTOSI The three most remarkable group 
photos ever taken of early recording artists: 
Edison artists of 1900, Edison artists of I9M, end 
Victor Male Chorus of 1925 {reproduced in HOB- 
BIES January IS7I, October 1970 and July 1970). 
One 8x10 enlargement for $2, two for $3.50. all 
3 for $5. Othwr 8x10 photos of recording artists 
available at $2 each: Ada Jones, Billy Murrey. 
Collins, and Harlan, Henry Burr, and many 
other*. Write for list. — Quentin Riggs, 21 171 
Greenboro Lane, Huntington Beach, Calif. 92646 

f34941 


NOBODY — The Story of Bert Wiliams, by Ann 
Charters. Hardbound edition with illustrations. 
$2.50 postpaid. — Napco, 133 Main Street, St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont 05819 mh34M 


DISC STORAGE ALBUMS wanted for seven, 10, 
and 12 inch records. Albums must be mint. — 
E. Mothewson. Ml Fourth St., Toronto, Ont. Can- 
ada M8V 2Y6. ap3234 


"A GENERAL GUIDE TO THE COLLECTING 
OF OLD RECORDS". A new 37 pag*e reference 
$2.50. Send money to — Wayne Glenn, Box A IS, 
Nixa. Mo. 657 M f 1522 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR SALE 


MUSIC BOXESI Fantastic large illustrated cat- 
alogue of wholesale music boxes, circus organs, 
nickelodeons, photo-players, reproducing pianos, 
other automatic instruments. Plus boobs, re- 
cordings, musical gifts. $2 postpaid; $5 sub- 
scription ($12 value! to next 6 issues. Money- 
back guarantee if not delighted 1 — David 

Bowers. 8ox I669D, Beverly Hills, Calif. 90210 

apl2&3(3 


REED ORGANS, melodious, bought, sold re- 
paired. Reeds tumsd, revoiced replacements. — 
C. H. Gunzinger, Box 276, Williamsville, Vt. 
05362 ap6846 


For Sale: Violin of 1700 origin. Pic- 
tures furnished on request. For fui'- 
ther information, write — P.O. Box 
91, Bethel, Minnesota 55005 ap3006 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parti for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phono: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Ave.. 
Bloomfield. N.J. 07003 ilyl2485l 


“DIRECTORY OF Phonograph and Record Col- 
lectors," lists 250 collectors and their wants. 
$3.50 postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
stamps for free list of antique phonograph cat- 
alogs, books, magazines. — Allen H. Koenigs- 
berg, 3400 Snyder. Brooklyn, N.Y, 1 1203 mh6062l 


Works, for on Janury 4, 1949, he 
wrote: 

“Dear Jim: Attached please find my check 
for $2.50. That Is what the album costs. I 
would rather do It this way, so send for it 
and accept it as a gift from me. 

“Do me a favor and get It on as soon as 
you can, and let me know the reaction. You 
have been a good friend and I appreciate it. 
I am figuring on this album getting me per- 
sonal appearances. Will write you in the morn- 
ing about Lhe script. In haste, 'AL." 

I did order a copy of the album, 
but didn't cash Al's check, which I 

(Continued on page 119) 
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AL BERNARD 

Th* GftnU&mau Irom lha South 
RADIO':'. 1 U.ACK Yt\cv. MIN< ; < '< >MM>IAN 

343 WEST SSlh STREET 
Naw York City, N. Y, 



COMEDIAN'S PERSONAL PAPERS. Shown here (top) is the upper portion of a printed 
letterhead Al Bernard used in 1936. Below is an uncashed check which he made out 
to Jim Walsh for purchase of an album of "Al Bernard's Merry Minstrels." 
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RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

preferred to keep as a memento of 
our friendship. When I opened the 
letter I have just quoted I found the 
check tucked inside the envelope 
where it had remained for almost 
precisely 25 years. 

As he had said he would do ( Al 
wrote on January 5: 

“Dear Jim: I wanted to get my letter off 
to you yesterday and did not say anything 
about the script. It is swell, and I do hope 
you have some good reaction on It. Yes, 'SLavtn 
Change* and ‘Brother Low Down' both were 
real live characters, so you hit it right. Thanks 
a lot. 

“I do hope that when you put the Minstrel 
Show on the air you will tell the folks It Is 
my new album and can be purchased at their 
dealer. I am still at home, walk as far as 
the corner and back. Phlebitis has not yet 
left entirely, nor the rheumatism, but I am 
hoping. Regards to Mel and always best to 
you. Sincerely. AL.’* 

"Mel” was Mel Linkous, an an- 
nouncer who worked with me on the 
Wax Works program. My old friend 
Mel is still with WSLS-TV, but as 
an executive. 

On January 15 Al once more penned 
a note: 

■ Dear Jim: Wrote you two letters last week 
and up to date I have not heard from you. 
r sincerely trust that you are not 111. I am 
still doctoring and can walk as far as the 
corner and back. Legs still weak and the tired 
pains are awful. 

“I heard my records last Sunday over one 
of the stations here, and they came over swell, 
t am enclosing a circular on them. By the 
way, I met a lot of collectors at the affair, 
but I do not have their full names and their 
addresses. Can you give me a list of their 
names, etc.? I want to send them circulars. 
Do trust you are well. Let me hear from you. 
Sincerely. AL.** 

Then on February 2 — exactly nine 
weeks before his death — Al penned 
the last message T was ever to re- 
ceive from him: 

“Dear Jim: This is the first day I've been 
out of bed In two weeks, and I am trying to 
write you n few lines. 

“I wrote to the man there at the Lions some 
time ago, but never heard so far. Thanks for 
sending me his name. I want to answer yOur 
letter and post card In full, so pardon me this 
time. The old aches have sure got me. Sin- 
cerely. AL. ’’ 

I suppose I must have sent Al the 
name of whoever was in chai'ge of 
producing the Vinton Lions Club Min- 
strels at. that time (the club ceased 
giving the shows a few years ago), 
and he had written, trying to sell his 
services. The reference to the "old 
aches” sounds as if he were thinking 
of his song, “De Ducks Done Got 
Me.” From that time, I imagine, Al 
was so bedridden and in so much pain 
that writing anything was beyond 
his powers — a sad ending to the life 
of an artist who had given so much 
pleasure to millions of his follow men. 

That was not quite the last letter 
I was to receive, however, from a 
member of the Bernard family. On 
March 29, 1953, his widow wrote to 
me saying she would like to sell Al's 
record collection "to someone that 
would appreciate them as Mr. Ber- 
nard did.” She asked me. as so many 
other people have done in attempting 
to dispose of old records, where she 
could sell them and what prices she 
should ask. While she hoped to sell 
most of the collection as a lot, she 
preferred to deal separately with a 


number of records that she thought 
were rarities — the Cohan disc, and 
others by Sir Harry Lauder, Bert 
Williams, and John McCormack, as 
well as DeWolf Hopper's “Casey at 
the Bat” and Digby Bell's “The Man 
Who Fanned Casey.” 

I regretfully replied that records 
of the type she mentioned were not 
rare enough to bring prices out of 
the ordinary, and suggested that she 
might easily dispose of them by in- 
serting a classified ad in HOBBIES 
under some such heading as: "Record 
Collection of Famous Recording Com- 
edian, A] Bernard, for sale. Includes 
both popular and classical music. 
Send offers to Mrs. Al Bernard, 305 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y ” 
1 also gave her the names of a dealer 
or two who might buy them. The ad 
never appeared, and I heard no more 
from Mrs. Bernard. I don't know 
whether she is still living. 

“Al Bernard's Merry Minstrels,” the 
two-record, 10-inch album which A! 
was eager for me to broadcast and 
which became available such a path- 
etically short while before his death, 
was a bright and spai'kling compila- 
tion of old-fashioned entertainment. 
Besides Al the artists included Henry 
Swope, tenor, who sang "Truthfully”; 
the Sunflower Quartet, heard in the 
chorus, “There's Nothing Like a Min- 
strel Show”; and the Home Town 
Minstrel Band, playing “Trombone 
Jitters.” Tom Shirley was the inter- 
locutor. Bernard himself sang the old 
favorite, “Bill Bailey,” which is said 
to have been President John F. Ken- 
nedy's favorite song, and his voice 
sounded as fresh and youthful as 
when his recording career had begun 
almost 30 years before. The record 
gives the impression that it was taken 
from a radio broadcast, but it may 
have been at first intended for, or 
dubbed from, an electrical transcrip- 
tion, or perhaps it was a “straight” 


recording job, artfully designed to 
sound as if the performers were on 
the air. Whatever it was intended to 
be, it is a fine production, on un- 
breakable discs, and should be sought 
by any Al Bernard admirer who 
doesn't have it. I imagine its sale 
was limited and that the album is 
hard to come by today. 

Obviously, Al's health had deterio- 
rated so badly by this time that he 
would not have been able to fill the 
personal appearance engagements he 
hoped the minstrel album would bring 
him. 

IV. Bernard's Television Minstrels 

Al's reference in one of his letters 
to a television appearance made me 
wonder if he had in mind one that 
was not “recent” when he wrote in 
1948, since it was given on Tuesday, 
March 7, 1945. I recalled that I had 
a clipping of a review of the program 
written by Joe Koehler and published 
in “The Billboard,” which I had laid 
carefully aside with the intention of 
quoting it. I decided to fit it into 
this space and sought for it on my 
desk, where I was sure I laid it down. 
There ensued six hours of intensive 
searching, spread over two days, dur- 
ing which I seemed bo have looked 
at every piece of paper in the room, 
without finding what I wanted. Then, 
just as 1 was ready to cry quits, I 
riffled through several letters lying 
on the foot of my bed, and, mixed 
up among them. I was flabbergasted 
to find the review, where I suppose 
the spooks, who had hidden it. had 
decided to leave it and astonish me. 
On the whole, it gives the television 
minstrel production very favorable 
treatment, and here, before it dis- 
appears again, it is: 

“Al Bernard’s Schooldays was pure and un- 
adulterated corn direct from Dixie by way of 
Gus Edwards, via Bob (WOR) Emory’s Rain- 
bow House. If tli ere is any wonder how a 
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completely delightful half hour came forth 
from under the wing of the Emery IL Is re- 
spectlfully explained that Bob had the sound 
idea of talcing Innumerable gags directly from 
A1 Bernard's collection and stringing them 
together. Although they all smelled from over- 
use. they came so fast and furious that the 
viewer was laughing at himself for laughing 
at what he knew were old. old minstrel rou- 
tines in white-faced. 

“ A1 Bernard played the Negro porter who 
took over the teacher’s desk while she was 
a-mlsslng, and played the role In a combination 
Interlocutor-end man manner. In the school- 
room were all the Gus Edwards characters — 
from the tough guy with a derby to the sweet 
and dumb young thing who never had the 
right answer in her life. There was plenty of 
movement— plenty of color, not a dull moment 
In a carload — and noL a sophisticated one. 
either. Through the use of a blackboard idea 
they were able to get across the VVOR credit 
without pushing and the camera work was 
aces — only once or twice missing a person ej 
a routine. 

■'Credit Mrs. Bob Emery aL the producer's 
console for this, and Bob, who acted as floor 
manager in the stiudlo, keeping things moving 
— and the white-faced minstrel routine rollng 
along. 

“How often a schooldays telecast could hold 
an audience is questionable. A1 Bernard's act 
used to travel and he didn't have to have new 
material every week. However, based on the 
evidence of this one show — and hope that 
the corn will continue green — this rates the 
top Emery to date.” 

That, remember, was 29 years ago, 
when American television was still 
primitive. Judging by the description, 
this program must have been some- 
think like Avon Comedy Four’s “New 
Schoolteacher” routine, rather than a 
“straight” old-fashioned minstrel. 
That makes it seem less likely that 
Al was referring to it when he said 
he had “recently” staged a minstrel 
show on WABD. On second thought, 
it couldn’t have been the same show, 
for the 1945 production was on WOR. 


V. And Finally — 

At last, after many months, we are 
reaching the conclusion of this A) 
Bernard series. I greet it with a feel- 
ing of relief foz*, tet me confess,. I 
have had qualms about devoting so 
many months of space to what is 
virtually a book-length biography. 
Naturally, I realize that all-out Ber- 
nard enthusiasts have “eaten it up,” 
but there must be less dedicated read- 
ers who crave a change of menu. 
Howevei', during the many years in 
which I have been assuring myself 
that I would some day take the time 
and trouble to write about Al Bernard, 
I have informed my nagging con- 
science that I would undertake the 
task only when I was prepared to 
prepare as comprehensive and com- 
plete account of his life and achieve- 
ments as it was within my power to 
do. 

One of the “no holds barred” Ber- 
nard devotees who I hope has enjoyed 
what I have written is Miss Pamela 
Ochojski, the Monsey, N.Y., college 
student, one of my friends to whom 
the series has been dedicated. It was 
a letter I received from Miss Ochojski 
in July, 1973, that finally pushed me 
over the line and made me resolve to 
bring into being the series about 
which I had been hesitating so long. 
Because of its, so to speak, historic 
importance, I think portions of her 
communication deserve to be quoted: 

“Dear Mr. Walsh: When my HOBBIES Mag- 
azine came I was very excited to see the men- 
tion of Al Bernard, who Is one of my favorite 
people on old records. It would be really nice 


If some time you did an article on him, becauae 
the articles are interesting, with all sorts of 
information, and because I would like to know 
more about him. AH I have right now Is the 
New York Times' obituary and what the 1966 
ASCAP Biographical Dictionary says about 
him, plus previous mentions In HOBBIES 
which I have taken snee 1963. I also have 
some assorted old Issues and am always look- 
ing for more. 

“Although I only started collecting records 
about a year and a half ago (and started 
reading your department), from the beginning 
I have enjoyed your cats and ‘possum's Christ- 
mas greeting and news about them. They are 
really nice animals, especially The Professor 
(The laLest news at this writing about the 
Professor, Pam, is that he has had four 
abccssed teeth extracted— J.W.) I guess that 
Possy wouldn't approve of Al Bernard singing 
Mississippi Bound' with the reference to ’good 
old roasted ’possum’ with baked potatoes. 
Three of my Ai Bernard records . . . are 
minstrel sketches with Ernest Hare, and 1 
really enjoy Lhpm even if they aren't exactly 
approved of today. Actually, it was because of 
Ernest Hare that I got my firsL Al Bernard 
record, 'See Old Man Moon Smile’ (Bruns- 
wick). I was just starting out and reallv 
didn’t know who anyone was, when I recog- 
nized the name Ernest Hare from my mother's 
telling me about 'The Happiness Boys.' She 
was a loyal fan of theirs and still likes to 
IisLen to my records by them. 

“Did you ever get to meet Al Bernard? 
Since he was mentioned as going to one of the 
old artists’ parties In the Arthur Hall article. 
I guess you did. He was also mentioned in 
the ‘Sliver-Masked Tenor* article as being on 
a radio show with Irving Kaufman. I only wish 
I could find more of his records, especially 
the sketches with Ernest Hare, because they 
are really good. He really should be written 
about. Seeing that mention of Al Bernard 
’Inspired’ me to write to you. Your articles 
have helped mo a lot. just learning about 
different people. A lot of the records I bought 
were bought because I had read about the 
people in HOBBIES. I know you are busy, 
researching Al Bernard (I hope). If you can't 
answer Just keep the stamp and consider it 
eight cents worth of liver for Possy and the 
cats. I really like all of them and enjoy read- 
ing their Christmas messages!' 1 

Well, young lady, see what you ac- 
complished! You proved that, when 
wielded by you, the pen is mightier 
than the sword, because simply by 
writing a letter you drastically 
changed the subject matter of “Fa- 
vorite Pioneer Recording Artists” for 
an entire year and received the 
biography you had been wanting! . . . 
Pamela, by the way, detests some of 
the rubbish that passes among many 
of today’s young people for Music. 
She recognizes it for the nerve wrack- 
ing trash it is, as would Al Bernard. 
Billy Jones and Ernest Hare if they 
were living today. 

Since I typed the reference to my 
chanming friend, Pam, whom I have 
now met in person, a couple of mat- 
ters have come to my attention and 
should be refenred to here. Oliver 
Graham, of Westerly, R.T., has sent 
me a death notice from the Hartford 
(Conn.) “Courant” of Wednesday, 
June 16, 1971, revealing that Ber- 
nard’s yodeling associate, Frank Kam- 
plain, had died the preceding day. 
Kamplain then made his home in Cov- 
entry, Conn. The article read: 

"Frank M. Kamplain. of Fitzgerald Boule- 
vard. one-time recording artist for RCA-VIctor 
and Brunswick recording companies, died Tues- 
day at Windham Community Memorial Hospi- 
tal, Wllllmantic. Born in Vincennes. Ind., he 
made a number of recordings and entertained 
In hotels and night clubs In the U.S, and 
Europe until he retired in 1950. He moved to 
Coventry several years ago. 

“He leaves his wife, Mrs. Ann Kamplain. 
of Coventry, ar.d a brother, the Rev, William 
H, Kamplain, o» Montgomery. Ala. The funeral 
will be Thursday at 11 a.m. at the Potter 
Funeral Home. 465 Jackson Street. Willaman- 
tic. Burial will be in Coventry Center Ceme- 
tery. There are no calling hours." 

The obituary, you will observe, did 
not mention Kamplain’s having re- 
'Contmued on next page) 


AT LAST!! SOMETHING NEW IN A RECORD ALBUM — 

A COMPLETE MINSTREL SHOW 

APPROXIMATELY 12 MINUTES OF LAUGHTER, SONGS, STORIES 
AND JOKES ON TWO COMPLETE UNBREAKABLE RECORDS [4 SIDES) 

AL BERNARD’S MERRY MINSTREL SHOW 

Featuring AL BERNARD; HENRY SHOPE, Tenor; SUNFLOWER QUARTET; 
TOM SHIRLEY, Interlocutor; HOME TOWN MINSTREL BAND 
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LAST RECORDING. An album of a “Merry Minstrel Show/’ featuring Al Bernard, 
was issued only a few weeks before the comedian's death. This is a copy of a circular 
advertising it. 
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OLD METALS 


PEWTER FOR SALE 


AMERICAN PEWTER, antique. Illustrated list 
*1. New book "Collecting American Pewier" by 
Katherine Ebert $12.50 postpaid. — Katherine 
Ebert. Box 234. Wellesley Hills, Mass. 02181 

my6468 


PEWTER WANTED 


FLAGG & HOMAN PEWTER wanted: Please 
give description, number, and price. Thank you 
— Bob Flagg. 6128 Fisher Rd. #103. Dallas 
Tex. 75214 ol2006' 


RUBIK KOHL ANTIQUES 
2424 N.E. 22nd St. 

Pompano Beach, Fla. 33062 

8TERXJVO 8ILVKR FLATWAJRE — 
MATCHING SERVICE 

Hard -to- find — obsolete, inactive & active 
pattern* of all American BUversmltbs. Over 
44)0 pattern* to eeleet from. Liart your want* 
with ns; if we do not have It, we will try to 
get tt for you. If pattern 1* unknown, make a 
peoofl sketch of the pattern and the maker's 
mark. 

We buy eterUng — Write or ehip. If you accept 
our price we mall you a cheek Imm e di ately. If 
•ot, we chip at our expenee. Stamped envelop* 
for reply. tfc 


SPOONS WANTED 


STERLING SOUVENIR unusual spoons wanted. 
Describe fully with price first letter. — Hamilton, 
269 Tropic Dr., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33308 

a p 1 225 1 1 


OLD STERLING souvenir spoons ot Wisconsin 
cities. Describe and price. — William Porks, 4715 
Sheboygan Ave., Apt. 303, Madison, Wis. n 1 2044 1 



THE LAMP POST ANTIQUES 
(Toni Garrett) 

8312 E. 11th St. 

Tulsa, Okla. 74112 

We specialize in Sterling Flatware - all pat- 
tern* - with rare exception*. Our discount* 
begin at 40* off Active and Inactive Hat 
prices, often more. All silver in first rate 
condition. Coin Silver and English Georgian 
and Victorian Silver available a* purchase* 
permit. Always Include BASE for an answer. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. tfe 


THE FERGUSONS 
509 North 72nd Avenue 
Omaha, Nebraska 68X14 
Complete silverplated flatware match- 
ing service. Old and new patterns. 
Want list maintained. 

Send paltern name or drawing. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. SASE please. 

apra 


SILVER FOR SALE 


FLATWARE: For active, inactive and obsolete 
iterling patterns. Write us your needs. Prompt 
*e plies. — Edward G. Wilson, 1802 Chestnut St,, 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. |e 1 2656 1 


STERLING. 600 hard-to-find patterns, pieces to 
complete sets, other sterling. — McCarthy, 1104 
Bigelow North. Seattle, Wash. 98109 ap3243 


STERLING SILVER. Silverplate. Souvenir Spoons 
— variety of patterns available. Want list kept. 
Please send SASE tor each type list. — The 
Sterling Shop Bo* 595 Silverton. Ore. 97381 

0128271 


INTERNATIONAL STERLING — "Serenity". 3 
place forks, $34.00 eo., 3 place knives, $25,00 
ea., 6 salod forks, $25.00 eo., 8 teaspoons, $22.00 
ea. Never used Write — Mrs C Braun, 516 41st 
Street, SE., Charleston, West Virginia 25304 

op3666 


STERLING SILVER Pattern Matching Service. 
Specializing in Obsolete, inactive and Active 
patterns. Send SASE for list. Mail order only. 
Postoge and insurance extro: Phone (916) 331- 
0416. — Iverson’s Antiques, P.O, Box 41063, 

Sacramento, Ca. 95842 je65221 


SILVER WANTED 


PAYING $2.50 oz. any scrap sterling silver. 
Also buying scrap gold. Ship for prompt pay- 
ment. — Meridith, 541 W. Third, Reno, Nevada 
89503 a p6297 


BUYING ANYTHING Made of Gold, Silver. 
Platinum! Coins, Jewelry, Rings, Gold Watches, 
Dental Gold, Sterlingware, Etcl Any condition! 
Ship For Highest Cash Offerl Shipment Held 
Pending Your Approval! — Metallurgy Co., Box 
5222- H, Charleston, S.C. 29406 mh32l4 



FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from preceding page) 

corded for such companies as Edison, 
Columbia and Okeh, nor did it give 
his age. However, he had begun re- 
cording duets with Bernard 52 years 
before his death, so if he was in his 
early 20s when he started, he must 
have reached the mid-70s in 1971. > 
In a preceding installment, I said 
that Bernard made a Federal (Inde- 
structible) cylinder of “The St. Louis 
Blues/' which was issued by mistake 
under Irving Kaufman's name. This 
was a slip of the typewriter, for the 
song was really “The Alcoholic Blues." 

So here we are at the jumping-off 
point. Over all these years I have 
feared that, in spite of my good in- 
tentions, I would only think of writing 
about A1 Bernard and not get down 
to the actual work, and I knew that 
it would be a source of vain regret 
if I found myself going to my ulti- 
mate accounting without having paid 
tribute to one of the most accom- 
plished recording artists of his time. 
At last, though, the job has been done 
and I have the satisfaction of know- 
ing thaf by waiting all these years 
I have been able to publish a better 
and more informative series than I 
could have if I had undertaken the 
task 25 or 30 years ago. 

The story of A1 Bernard has now 
been told as well as I can tell it, and 
I am very, very glad. 

THE END. 


FRANK LINIANA 

(Continued from page 119) 



BEN FRANKLIN 


even before the ship carrying Frank- 
lin arrived in the colonies. 

Franklin was chosen as a delegate 
to the Second Continental Congress 
soon after his return from England. 
He drew up the first plan for the 
Union to be presented to the Congress; 
he organized the first postal system 
and was to become the first Post- 
master General; he served with 
George Washington on a committee 
to arrange for the engraving and 
printing of the first Continental paper 


money; he was a member of the com- 
mittee which drafted the Declaration 
of Independence. 

In 1778, Franklin was instrumental 
in the treaty allegiance with France 
which provided the colonies with fi- 
nancial assistance, armament for war, 
etc. He was named minister pleni- 
potentiary of France and served as 
president of the board of trustees of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1787, Franklin was seated as a 
representative at the Federal Conven- 
tion. Although he was not prominent 
in the ensuing debates, nor did he 
approve of all of the provisions, he 
signed the Constitution, “as the best 
instrument available under the cir- 
cumstances." 

Franklin's last public act was the 
signing of an anti-slavery petition to 
Congress as president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society for promoting the Abo- 
lition of Slavery. 

After a lifetime of service to his 
fellowman, Franklin passed away on 
April 17, 1790. 

The dates January 17, 1706, and 
April 17, 1790, may not be commem- 
orated nationally, but they shall not 
be forgotten in the annals of Ameri- 
can history. Yes, these are the dates 
of the birth and death of a GREAT. 
MAN, whose efforts made the world 
a better place for all mankind. 

It is not surprising that one finds 
innumerable mementoes of this great 
American. Books, magazine articles, 
and hopefully this story may set off 
some boy or girl on the trail of ac- 
quiring Frankliniana. 









I Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists I 

| Conducted by JIM WALSH | 

An Evening In 

Thomas A. Edison’s Laboratory 

By JIM WALSH 



HEL/PFTJL JTRLENDS — Lett: The Rev. John A. Petty, of RutherfordLOn, N.C.. 
who gave Jim Wai3h transportation to the Ed.son meeting. He Is standing beside a photo 
of Jim. which was on display in the Historic Site. Right: Merritl Malvern, of Buffalo. 
N.Y., who recorded the entire Site program. He and his wife, Phyllis, returned Lhf 
HOBBIES writer 1 to his home tn Vinton, Va. 

— Photon by Tim Brook* 


(Dedicated to Eeah Sienztt Burt. wlLhoui 
whos^’ original Inspiration and hard and dedi- 
cated work the twice yearly Edison Site meet- 
Injrs might not have come into being.) 

I. A Great Night 

Thomas A. Edison’s historic labor- 
atory at West Orange, NX, was 
jumping on the evening of Friday, 
October 18, 1974. And it should have 
been. The quaint building, where the 
greatest of inventors conducted many 
experiments that resulted in epoch- 
making discoveries, was host to a 
meeting of several former Edison re- 
cording artists and more than a hun- 
dred enthusiastic collectors of early 
recordings, 

I was guest of honor and one of 
the speakers at the get-together, held 
In the auditorium of the veritable 
shrine, now maintained by the Na- 
tional Park Service as the Edison Na- 
tional Historic Site. Knowing that 
Mr. Edison had been a master of elec- 
trical experimentation and develop- 
ment, I could well believe that flashes 
and sparks from his own dynamic 
personality had remained alive in the 
laboratory. Perhaps some of them 
came from the in-the-flesh presence 
of Mr. Edison’s surviving daughter 
and son, Mrs. Madeline Sloane and 
Theodore Edison. Whatever the ex- 
planation, I seemed to sense a warm 
electrical current flowing from me to 
my audience when I spoke and an 
equally vibrant response coming back. 
Interest and enthusiasm appeared to 
be unbounded, regardless of whether 
the participants were several -boys 
and girls aged 12 or so, teen-agers, 
young men and women in their 20s, or 
middle-aged or elderly “senior citi- 
zens.” 

The meeting was one of several 
which have been organized and man- 
aged by Mrs. Leah S. Burt, the Site’s 
assistant archivist. They are held 
six months or so apart, and the next 
probably will be a few months from 
now, in May. This, the fourth of the 
series, was the first I have attended, 
hut Leah says the interest grows 
greater each time, and I can well be- 
lieve it does. 

Of primary importance, of course, 
was the fact that although Thomas 
A- Edison, Inc., went out of the 
phonograph and record business a 
little more than 45 years ago, five 
former Edison artists graced the oc- 
casion with their presence: 

Edna White Chandler, known on 
records as Edna White, renowned 
trumpet player and leader of the 


Gloria Trumpeters, once famous in 
concert. 

Rosalynd Davis Kaplan (Rosalynd 
Davis on records), violinist of the 
Dann Trio, which in 1922 went on 
“tone test” tours with Harvey Hinder- 
myer. 

Gladys Pice, soprano and one of 
the most popular Edison artists, who 
in the 1920’s and ‘30’s was a member 
of “Roxy’s Gang” on radio and at 
the Capitol Theater, New York. 

Douglas Stanbury, baritone, also of 
Roxy’s Gang, who made Edison test 
recording's in 1924, and 

Ernest L. Stevens, pianist, who re- 
corded at West Orange under Mr. 
Ed 'son’s personal supervision. 

Mrs. Hazel Dann Burleigh, sister 
of Blanche and Felice Dann, pianist 
and cornet virtuoso of the Dann Trio, 
was also among us and, by her warm, 
outgoing personality, won the affec- 
tion of every one who met her. The 
opportunity to meet, clasp hands and 
chat with Edison artists, and, in my 
case, be kissed by the ladies, as well 
as to have the privilege of speaking- 
with the immortal inventor’s own son 
and daughter made the occasion one 
that nobody who was present is likely 
ever to forget. 

There were some regrettable ab- 
sences. Mrs. Victor Young, the con- 
tralto, who made records as Helen 
Davis and with her husband, a skilled 
pianist, gave “tone tests” learned of 
the meeting too late to attend, since 
she had a conflicting engagement. 
The Rev. William A. Rubin, known 
in the old phonograph and radio days 
as William (“Wee Willie”) Robyn, 


had been asked by Doug Stanbury, his 
intimate friend and associate of 
Roxy’s Gang, to be on hand, but was 
visiting a nephew in Texas and did 
not get back in time, The beloved 
Victor soprano, Olive Kline, although 
not an Edison artist, had nevertheless 
been invited, but has been crippled 
since suffering severe injuries in a 
fall and was physically unable to 
make the trip from her home in Pel- 
ham, N.Y. There are other presum- 
ably surviving Edison artists whom 
we should have been delighted to 
honor, but whose addresses were not 
known. Dick Robertson and Frank 
Luther are two whose names come 
to mind. M. «X. O’Connell may also 
be a possibility. And I have recently 
heard that Lester O’Keefe and Lew 
Cobey, who were partners of the 
late Frank Kamplain in the second 
edition of the Record Boys, are be- 
lieved to be living in New Jersey. 
Anna Case (Mrs. Clarence Macky) 
also would have received a tumultuous 
welcome. 

All these we wish we could have had 
with us. However, regardless of the 
absent ones, it was a great evening. 

But, perhaps you are wondering, 
how was Jim Walsh persuaded to 
leave his home and his cats in Vinton, 
Va., and travel to “the effete East” 
to take part in such an occasion ? T 
will explain. 

IT Beginning the Journey 

During the summer, Leah Burt, 
Wally, her husband, and Sally, her 
daughter, had come to see me after 
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taking Sally's sister, Gandy, to Dur- 
ham, N.C-, where she entered Duke 
University. During their gingery in- 
spection of my dusty, cobwebby, old, 
one-time white house, Leah showed 
interest in an Edison Diamond Disc 
phonograph, which she said was a 
model not included in the collection 
at the Historic Site. I told her I 
should be glad to present this model, 
and she went home excited about the 
prospect of its being added to the 
Site's possessions. After she returned 
to her Edison duties I received a let- 
ter from James W, Coleman, the Site's 
superintendent, expressing pleasure at 
the prospect of acquiring the l&fch 
Century Model Edison for the collec- 
tion, and saying arrangements would 
be made to have it transported from 
my home to West Orange. A little 
Later, it occurred to me that I could 
also arrange to contribute a Sheraton 
model Edison that was in the home of 
a friend living 60 miles away. This, 
too , was accepted, and on Sunday, 
October 13, just five days before the 
historic meeting was held, a driver 
for the National Park Service, called 
at my home, put, with my help, the 
Louis XVIII into a large van, then 
proceeded westward to take posses- 
sion of the Sheraton* One of the legs 
of the XVIII was weak, so we had to 
lay the heavy old phonograph on its 
side. When he returned to his head- 
quarters at Harper's Ferry, W* Va,, 
it was discovered that some repair 
work was needed, and the machines 
consequently were not transferred im- 
mediately to West Orange, N.J. 

A week or so before I was visited by 
the driver, who wore a broad-brim- 
med cowboy-styled hat and evinced 
a vividly vigorous vocabulary when 
he held forth on tfhe trouble he had 
experienced finding my house and on 
the excessive weight of the 18 th -cen- 
tury Edison, I had talked by long 
distance with Warren IX Beach, chief 
of interpretation and protection for 
the Historic Site, and had been invited 
to be present at the forthcoming meet- 
ing, where I would “receive a hand- 
shake" and 'be thanked for presenting 
the phonographs. Mr. Beach said I 
also would be allotted time to speak 
to the gathering and describe some 
of the high-lights of my long writing 
career in HOBBIES. 

The prospect of being present at- 
tracted me, but at first I feared I 



should not be able to go. One impor- 
tant drawback was the 10 cats, the 
'possum in my basement and the tiny 
black mouse in a rear room who re- 
ceive their daily nourishment from 
me. Transportation, too, was a prob- 
lem. But then my “adopted 'brother," 
Merritt Malvern, of Buffalo, N.Y., 
who was going to record the program, 
wrote me that he and his charming 
wife, Phyllis, would be willing to 
drive all the way to Vinton and take 
me with them for the sake of having 
me present. My friend and neighbor, 
Bober t G. Sink (whom nobody in Vin- 
ton calls anything but “Pete”) , said 
he would come down once a day and 
leave food enough to keep the cats 
from acute hunger. The cats know 
and love Pete, so that took care of 
that, since I decided I could put 
enough food in the basement and the 
back room to do “Possy," the 'pos- 
sum, and “Squeaky," the mouse, until 
I returned. So I agreed to journey 
northward with Merritt and Phyllis, 
and word began to circulate that I 
was likely to attend* Allen Koenigs- 
bex'g mentioned the 'likelihood of my 
coming in his publication, and Tim 
Brooks, who took most of the pictures 
reproduced with this article, wrote 
to Merritt asking him to drive care- 
fully while I was in his car. “Jim 
Walsh/' Tim said, “is a national in- 
stitution*'' 

Meanwhile, Leah Burt, who js now 
my “adopted sister/ 1 had been urging 
me to take the trip and to be her 
bouse guest during my stay. That 
made me alt the more inclined to go, 
although I always dread traveling, 
especially by car, and easily become 
exhausted* Car-riding aggravates my 
inner ear ailment* 

And then something happened to 
relieve Merritt and Phyllis of driving 
hundreds of miles out of their way. 
The Rev. John A* Petty, a Methodist 
minister of Rutherford ton, N.C., 
and one of the most ardent collectors 
of Cal Stewart's “Uncle Josh” record's, 
learned that I planned to be there, 
and said that since he was also going 
he would be glad to have me as a 
passenger. He kindly offered to drive 



\f ATT. FRTENDS fcfffiET — Latft: Peler DJ1-& ardent young record collector of Baldwin, 
N.Y.. with Jim Wa3sh. They tiad pr.wlously known e^ich other only fry corresponded. 
Right: Jim, in a. specially posed picture, proclaiming his 6 etc rm feat ion to have "lew 
and order" whttie ho spoke. He la menacing his audience wlUh a nightstick sent 10 him 
t>y Morgan Seymour, a retired poUceman of Carmel. N. Y. 


to Vinton to pick me up and thereby 
ease the burden for the couple from 
Buffalo. This was a generous gesture 
on John's part and the most practical 
solution to the transportation prob- 
lem. There was one drawback how- 
ever: John would have to leave early 
Saturday morning to be at home in 
time to occupy his pulpit the following 
Sunday, and I didn't want to go tfmt 
soon, for it would make my visit with 
the Burt family too short. Besides, I 
hoped to go into New York City to 
see my dear friend by correspondence, 
Louis Cohn, the retired 90-year-old 
lawyer who was so generously helpful 
to me when I was writing the article 
about Dolly Connolly and her hus- 
band, Percy Wenrich, that appeared 
in HOBBIES for June and July, 1973. 
We had taken a great liking to each 
otlher through our interchange of let- 
ters, and I had promised Lou that 
whenever I was near New York, I 
would come to his apartment in Hotel 
Beacon at 75th Street and Broadway 
and visit with him, his wife, Lillian, 
and “Chris/’ their devoted nurse from 
the West Indies. 

Here, Merritt again, came to the 
rescue. (The 'kind things that Mer- 
ritt Malvern has done for me in the 
three years or so Chat we have known 
of each other's existence are almost 
beyond counting.) He said that if 
John Petty brought me to Morris- 
town, the home of Wally and Leab 
Burt, he and Phyllis would be happy 
to get me back to Vinton, a community 
they very much like. In fact, Merritt 
toys, more or less seriously, with 
the idea of living here some day. 

On the early morning of Thurs- 
day, October 17, I had given my 
house key to Pete Sink, so he could 
enter and minister to the appetites of 
three “inside" felines, Professor Plum 
Duff Walsh, Ph.D., Lucky Jim and 
Twisty, and had left a dozen or so 
cans of cat food on the back porch, 
which he would open for the “out- 
siders' 1 - Donna, Donna's daughter', 
“Barney/ 1 and Barney’s four beauti- 
ful babies - Fwee, Tige, Lou (named 
(Continued on page 119) 
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PHOTOSl The three mo*t romarfcebt® antup 
photos over falcon of early recording aHfctmc 
Ediion erKrt* of 1900, Ediion ert1«H o# 1914. end 
V^or Mai® ChoMM of 192S (reproduced In HO#- 
fl(£S January )971, October 1970 and July 1970). 
On® 8 m 10 enlargement for $2, two for 13.50, oil 
3 for IS. Otfwr fa JO photos of recording artfcH 
available at |2 each; Ada Jonas. Sidy Murray. 
Collmt, and Harlan, Henry Soft, and many 
other*. Writ® for list. — Ouen+i* Riga*, 1M7I 
Green boro tame, Huntington Beech. Cam. 92M6 

rrth f7f 7 


NOBODY^The Story of Sort Wiliams, by Ann 
Charters. Hardbound edition with il lustra ti one, 
12.50 postpaid. — - Napco, 133 Main Street, St. 
Johntbury! Vermont 05619 mh3fM 


DISC STORAGE ALBUMS wanted for seven. U>. 
and 12 inch records. Albumt most be mint. — 
E. Mathewion, Mt fourth St., Toronto, Ont, Can- 
ada M8V 2Y4. *p3234 


"A GENERAL GUIDE TO THE COLLECTING 
OF OLD RECORDS 1 '. A new 37 page reference 
S2.SC. Send money to — Wayne Glenn, Bo* 4(5, 
Ni*a, Mo. 6S7H mhlStt 


— Photo by Tim Brooks 
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RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 38) 

in honor of Mr. Cohn and Pete Sink, 
Jr., as well as a young black tomcat, 
“Junie,” who stays beneath my house 
much of the time. I also had filled 
two plates heaping high with dog 
food for Squeaky, and left what I 
hoped was an ample allowance down 
the cellar for Possy. My bags were 
packed, and by the time the Rev. 
Mr. Petty, who had risen in the mid- 
dle of the night to drive from Ruther- 
ford ton to Vinton, made his smiling 
appearance, I was ready to “pull 
freight/' I had already gone to break- 
fast, but had decided to let any mail 
remain in my post office box until 
my return. 

The Rev. John seemed intrigued, or, 
perhaps I should say, bewildered be- 
cause I had included among my bag- 
gage an impi'essive looking nightstick 
sent to me by my friend, Morgan 
Seymour, a retired policeman of 'Car- 
mel, N.Y. Mr. Seymour, who was 
mentioned in HOBBIES a few months 
ago as having a record by Jack John- 
son, the Negro prizefight champion, 
that he was willing to sell, had pre- 
sented me with the “billy" for use 
in controlling my rambunctious “ene- 
mies" at the Vinton post office, 'but 
an impish impulse had made me de- 
cide to take it along to New Jersey, 
to be brandished before I delivered’ 
my prepared “address" as a sign that 
I meant to have a law and order 
administration while I spoke. John 
was amu-sed when I explained that I 
intended to use it to rap the head of 
anybody who showed 1 signs of dozing 
after I began discoursing. 

So, on a beautiful autumn day, with 
the inviting prospect of a long drive 
through the Shenandoah Valley be- 
fore them, the Rev. John A. Petty 
and Jim Walsh set forth with light 
hearts on their pilgrimage. But as 
I am writing, on Sunday, December 
15, this account of the journey, my 
heart is heavy because yesterday 
morning I found one of the most 
beautiful of Barney's kittens, Tige, 
lying dead on the back porch about half 
an hour after I had given his 'brothers, 
Fwee and Lou, and his sister, Pe- 
tunia, (Pete) their breakfast. When 
Tige did not come with the others 
I called him three or four times and 
it breaks my heart to think now that 
the poor little suffering fellow may 
have beard me and used his fast 
ebbing strength to crawl from wher- 
ever he lay and somehow manage to 
reach the back porch where he died 
in answer to my call. He had appear- 
ed well the evening before, his body 
Showed no sign of injury, and I am 
at my wit's end to imagine what 
tragic thing happened to him. Tige, 
gray with black stripes, had a per- 
fect personality and loved me de- 
votedly. His greatest pleasure was to 
walk down the hill from my home 
with me when I started to the restau- 
rant for breakfast and to roll over 
and over at my feet. Never in his 
short life did he lose his temper or 
show resentment of anything I did. 



EDISON RECORDING ARTISTS — Loft: Rosaiynd Davis Kaplan, violinist of the 
Dann Trio, who made Edison records and gave "Lone tests,'* with her husband, A. Milton 
Kaplan. Mr. and Mrs. Kaplan accompanied Merriu and Phyllis Malvern and Jim Walsh 
on a tour of Thomas A, Edison's historic home, "Gicrunont.” Right: Edna White Chand-ler, 
greal trump it and cornet player, with her 19 -year-old friend, Roy Puffer, who brought 
her to the meeting from her home in Massachusetts. 

— Photos by Leah Burt 


I was privileged to ‘have him only six 
months and 10 days, but in that brief 
period sweet Tige (short for “Tiger," 
his original name) won my heart so 
completely that as long as I have 
memory he will never be forgotten. 
Of one thing I am glad : that he 
didn't die while I was gone away, for 
I could never have forgiven myself 
if I had returned and found his life- 
less body. 

I hope editor and readers will for- 
give my using space for this farewell 
tribute to a beloved friend, wfho re- 
turned my love with heaping mea- 
sure. Now I'Ll resume the account 
of our trip to Morristown and West 
Orange. 

III. New* Jersey Bound 

Probably it should go without say- 
ing that as John Petty and I pro- 
gressed steadily out of Southwest Vir- 
ginia into the Shenandoah Valley we 
indulged mostly in “record collector 
talk," about Cal Stewart and other 
well-loved pioneer recording artists. 
When I travel there is usually at the 
back of my mind a “theme song” with 
some bearing on where I am going 
and what I am doing, so occasionally 
I found myself humming or singing 
a few lines of Charles K. Harris' 1898 
hit, “ 'Mid the Green Fields of Vir- 
ginia": 

" ’Mid the green fields of Virginia, 

In the vale of Shenandoah, 

Stands an Ivy-covered homesLead that 
I love ...” 

Part of the time I found hidden en- 
tertainment in providing John with 
a middle name, since I don't know 
what the “A." sandwiched between 
“John” and “Petty” represents. No 
doubt he would have told me if I had 
asked him, but I preferred to use my 
imagination and assign something 
highfalutin,' Biblical or otherwise im- 
pressive for his mid-way cognomen. 
Among them were Absalom, Abijah, 
Aristides, Abimalech and Antidises- 
tablishmentarianism. I hope my tra- 
veling companion will be amused, 
rather than indignant, when he reads 
this confession of my secret mental 
activities. 

As the morning wore away and we 
neared the West Virginia border, we 


decided it was time to have lunch. 
John said he had a liking for eating 
in truck stops, “because truck drivers 
always insist on having good food.” 
so when we reached Winchester, Va., 
we went into a combined Union 76 
stop and restaurant on U.S. 81. While 
we were waiting to be served (John 
may remember what we ordered, but 
I don't have the slightest recollection) , 
a waitress who was not in charge of 
our table came up to my ecclesiastical 
companion and asked if he were, or 
were not, a country- Wes tern singer 
named Don Reno, whom she esteemed 
highly, “You look just like him,” ^he 
said, and pointed to a picture on a 
wall nearby, of Mr. Reno, of whom 
I admit — not being a country music 
fan — I had never before heard. The 
Reverend modestly disclaimed the emi- 
nence to which the waitress wished to 
elevate him, and she appeared genu- 
inely disappointed. “I thought sure 
you was him,” she said. She did not 
say whom, or what, she thought I 
looked like! 

Cal Stewart is said by some 
accounts to have been born on a 
farm near Charlotte Court House, Va., 
and since my geographical concep- 
tions have always been vague, I asked 
our waitress if she knew whether we 
were anywhere close to that town, 
but she said she had no idea where 
Charlotte Court House is. I have 
since learned from Albert (Jack) Via, 
Jr,, that we were nowhere in the 
vicinity of Cal Stewart country, but 
that Charlotte Court House in Char- 
lotte County, is not many miles from 
South Boston, Va., where Jack lives. 

John had parked his station wagon 
just outside the restaurant, and we 
chose a seat where we could keep an 
eye on it, for it contained a large 
quantity of recording equipment he 
planned to use the following day in 
copying Edison records at the His- 
toric Site, which has five nearly com- 
plete sets of Diamond Discs, graded, 
in order of their playing condition, 
from one to five. And John, really did 
put in a heavy taping schedule Fri- 
day, before the evening meeting took 
place. After we had eaten and were 
taking our dignified departure, I saw 
a display of ball point pens reading 
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“ Virginia \ Is For Lovers and bought 
one, which I am still using. It cost 
me 49 cents. 

As the afternoon progressed, we 
passed through a part of West Vir- 
ginia and continued into Maryland. 
I am not sure whether we entered 
Frederick or only skirted it, but I 
remember thinking of John Greenleaf 
Whittier's poem relating how old Bar- 
bara Fritchie defiantly waved a Union 
flag at “Stonewall” Jackson and his 
invading Confederates: 

‘ShooL if you must this old gray head, 

Bui .r.jare your country’s flag!’ she 

suid.” 

1 also recalled Frederick as the 
home of my old friend, Ed Thomas, 
who was a newsman with me when 
I worked f:r Roanoke television sta- 
tion WSLS. Ed, I understand, is now 
a Maryland State Senator and is ac- 
tive in politics. 

When we got into Pennsylvania, 
the Rev. John Aristotle Petty, who is 
an enthusiastic “ham radio” operator 
and listener, began talking with his 
fellow “hams,” trying to find some- 
one in the vicinity of West Orange 
or Morristown who would communi- 
cate by ’phone with the captivating 
red-haired Leah Burt and let her 
know that the pilgrims from the 
South were on their way and making 
steady progress. Although he had 
many conversations with affable oper- 
ators, to whom he identified himself 
only by his first name, as they also did 
in replying, I don’t recall that he 
succeeded in making the connection 
he desired. 

Our route led through Chambers- 
burg, Pa., and I remembered that as 
a boy I was walk’ng near the Norfolk 
and Western Railway station in the 
town of Marion, Va., where I then 
lived, and observed two men and a 
woman standing near a car which 
they had parked nearby. One of the 
men looked about 40 and was tall 
and thin. The plump woman, no 
doubt his wife, appeared about the 
same age. The second man, probably 
the father of one of them, was elderly 
and short and wore a large checked 
cap. As I passed them the older man 
remarked, with what I took to be a 


strong deep Southern accent: “We 
ought to be in Chambersbu’g early 
t’morrow mawnin.’ ” I don’t know 
who those people were or where they 
were from, but the memory of that 
chance meeting has remained with 
me. I remember wishing* wistfully 
that I too were traveling and would 
be in “ Chambers bu’g t’morrow mawn- 
in.’ ” 

We passed through Easton, Pa., and 
I recollected that a pioneer recording 
artist, Harvey Hindermyer, was born 
there, and tried to visualize him as a 
short, stout boy walking Easton’s 
rather qauint-Iooking, old-fashioned 
streets. (That at Least was how the 
ones I saw impressed me.) I also re- 
called Harvey’s surprise the first time 
we met when I mentioned his having 
come into being in Easton. “How 
did you know that?” he asked, and I 
told him old Edison record catalogs 
mentioned Easton as his birthplace. 
I also remember coming to Harris- 
burg, the Pennsylvania capital. 

The afternoon declined and we pass- 
ed out of Pennsylvania into New Jer- 
sey and knew that we now were bear- 
ing down upon our destination. And, 
sure enough, after waging a losing 
battle with the sinking sun, we found 
ourselves past dusk inside the historic 
old city of Morristown, where the 
Burt family lives and where, half a 
century ago, a great recording artist, 
Frank Croxton, basso of the Peerless 
Quartet, made his home and, in ad- 
dition to his phonograph work, oper- 
ated a successful school of vocal in- 
struction. 

Now we had to find our way to 
the Burt home at 47 Woodlawn Ave- 
nue. John parked beside a super- 
market and began to make inquiries, 
but unfortunately he asked the way to 
Woodland, not Woodlawn, Avenue, 
and couldn’t seem to get much in- 
formation. Leah afterwards told me, 
laughingly, that 47 Woodland Ave- 
nue was the address of the city police 
department ! 

So, John decided, there was nothing 
to do but phone to Leah, let her know 
the Southern delegation had arrived, 
and ask her; “How in the heck do 
we get to Woodlawn Avenue? To 



‘•AL BERNARD GIRL,” — Left: Pamela Ochojskl. of Monsey, N.Y., who had a 
major nart in persuading Jim Walsh to write the HOBBIES series about A1 Bernard, which 
end-?d lasL month, was snapped shortly afLer her arrival with her father, Dr. Paul M. 
Ochojskl. professor of comparative literature at Seton HaM University. South Orange. 
N J He collects records of Asian music and also Asian Instruments. The Rev. John A. 
Petty is at their left. Right: Ed Daly, a guide ai the Edison National Historic Site, 
who described a tone test given by the flute virtuoso, Harold Lyman. 

— Photo by Leah Burt 


which the always helpful Leaih replied 
that she would drive to our parking 
place and guide us. Within a few 
minutes I was made happy by the 
beaming countenance of the lovely 
lady whom I consider one of my 
dearest friends. 

With Leah as an efficient auburn- 
top ped escort we soon reached her 
home in a wooded, rather secluded 
section of Morristown. John did not 
tarry, but continued on to Whippany, 
N.J., a few miles away, where he was 
to be the guest of one of 'his record 
collector friends. 

Shortly after our arrival, Merritt 
and Phyllis Malvern drove up and 
were warmly greeted, as I had been, 
by all the residents of the Burt house- 
hold, including “Smoky,” the fam ly 
cat. Merritt and I discussed what 
use we should make of our time the 
next day before the evening meeting 
began, and decided that we would 
devote the morning to looking for 
homes of pioneer recording artists 
who had lived in West Orange in 
the early 1900’s. Since I knew two 
of the addresses from which Byron G. 
Harlan had addressed his mail, his 
name was placed first, but we also 
hoped to find the house which Frank 
C. Stanley had occupied. I had seen 
it in 1947 when Stanley’s daughter, 
Mrs. Elizabeth G. Repelow, 'had taken 
me for a view of the large two-story 
dwelling with, I believe, a porch ex- 
tending around most of its exterior, 
but didn’t remember what street it 
was on. I thought Mrs. Repelow was 
still living in West Orange, but her 
name was not in the telephone direc- 
tory, and we didn’t know how to find 
her. The afternoon would be partly 
devoted to visiting Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s historic heme, “Glenmont,” a 
short distance from his former labor- 
atory, in company witfh Rosalynd 
Dann Kaplan, violinist of the Dann 
Trio which made Edison records and 
gave tone tests more than 50 years 
ago, and her husband, A. Milton Kap- 
lan, and I planned some research at the 
sight. It was agreed, at Leah’s sug- 
gestion, that we would return to her 
home for an early supper so that 
Merritt would have ample time for 
going back to the Historic Site and 
setting up his recording equipment. 
With all this settled, it was not long 
before we felt the urge to go to bed 
and recuperate from our long day’s 
exertions. 


IV. Hunting for Mr. Harlan’s Home 

Early Friday morning Merritt, 
Phyllis and I rode in his eccentric 
vehicle, “Crazy Mazie,” from Morris- 
town to West Orange, which I hadn’t 
seen since I had last visited the Edi- 
son Laboratory on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 7, 1950, in company with a 
Canadian record collector, and “disc 
jockey,” Ed Manning, and Edith, his 
attractive wife. We then set about 
searching for Byron Harlan’s homes. 

(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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(Dedicated to Leah Stenzel Burt, 
without whose original inspiration 
and hard and dedicated work the 
twice yearly Edison Site meetings 
might not have come into being.) 

Obviously, there wouldn't be much 
point in asking anyone we met, “Do 
you know where Byron . G. Harlan 
used to live?" for the genial comedian 
has been dead since 1936 and his wife 
since either 1949 or 1950. Few West 
Orange taxpayers would remember 
him now, though Mrs. Repelow told 
me that during his lifetime residents 
of the city, seeing him walking down 
the street, would point him out to 
strangers and say, “There goes Byron 
G." And the out-of-towners usually 
knew exactly who was meant. 

Before I began corresponding with 
Mr. Harlan a few years before his 
death, I had asked Frank Walker, 
a Columbia recording official, for the 
singer's address, and he informed me 
that Harlan was then living at 167 
South Valley Road. When the cor- 
respondence began, however, his ad- 
dress had changed to 4 Lawrence Ave- 
nue* So we set forth in search of 
South Valley Road. 

That street wasn't hard to find, but 
it didn't look as I had imagined it 
for so many years. Somehow, the 
name had given me a mental image 
of a steep, shady road, thickly cover- 
ed with fallen leaves, and I visualized 
Mr. Harlan driving his car down the 
hill until he reached a valley in which 
his home had been built. There is 
something of a descent to South Val- 
ley Road, but not so much as I had 
imagined, and the street has much 
more of a commercial appearance 
than the rather secluded area of my 
depiction. I suspect it has not changed 
for the better since Harlan's day. 

Although South Valley Road was 
easily located, finding No. 167 was 
not. The truth is, we never did iden- 
tify it. We drove down the 100 block 
until the trail ended at No. 164. There 
was no house anywhere in the neigh- 
borhood numbered 167 and, to make 
our search more baffling, there ap- 
peared to be no adjacent site on which 
a dwelling had once stood but been 
pulled down. Our attention became 
fixed upon an attractive large house 
colored pink which stood where it 
seemed 167 should have been. Mer- 
ritt, however, talked with a lady and 
her daughter living there and they 
said it did not have a South Valley 
Road number, but was considered as 
being on an adjoining street. After 



HISTORIC HOMES (?) — During their stay in New Jersey, Merritt and FhylMs Malvern 
and Jim Walsh went looking for homes of pioneer recording artists who had lived in 
West Orange, N.J. Left: Pink-colored house that may have been occupied by Byron G. 
Harlan, one of the most famous old-time arUsts. Right: A dwelling at l Lawrence Ave., 
in which Mr. Harlan lived when he and Jim corresponded. 

— Photos by Merritt Malvern 


the conversation ended, Merritt and 
I came to a tentative conclusion that 
this house, which looked as if it had 
been one in which Harlan had lived, 
probably had been numbered 167 in 
the remote past, but the numbering- 
system had since been changed. 

Finding 4 Lawrence Avenue was 
no problem. It was just across the 
road from the “pink palace" and was 
a less pretentious building, but it sti- 
mulated my imagination to recall that 
Byron G. Harlan had once written 
me letters that originated in that 
house. Since my return home, Quen- 
tin Riggs has written to say Mrs. 
Harlan told us when we called on her 
in 1947 at the Christian Science read- 
ing room in West Orange that she 
and her husband had also lived on 
Lincoln Avenue, but I had forgotten 
that, so no search for their one-time 
Lincoln Avenue residence was made. 

Someone suggested that a man who 
operated a neighborhood super-market 
might know something about the Har- 
lans or at least where 167 South 
Valley should be, but he didn't. He 
did suggest that if we di-ove a block 
or two farther down the street we 
might find it in a group of houses 
situated at a considerable elevation 
above the road, but when we obedi- 
ently followed his advice we discover- 
ed the numbers all ran far higher than 
167. Where the former Harlan home 
could have been remains a mystery, 
although I still 'like to think he lived 
in a pink house. Of course there is 
the possibility that Frank Walker 
gave me a wrong number. 

The morning was now about to 


yield to afternoon, and there was no 
time for further house hunting. Mer- 
ritt and Phyllis had to drive to a 
outlying Holiday Inn some miles away 
to pick up Roz and Milton Kaplan 
for the tour of the Edison home, so 
he took me to the Historic Site, where 
I intended to do my research in Leah's 
office. And John Petty had been 'hav- 
ing himself a busy day, using the 
recording equipment he had brought 
to copy large quantities of Diamond 
Discs and Blue Amberol cylinders in 
the Site’s collection. Leah had ar- 
ranged for him to do this, as she had 
originally brought the twice-yearly 
meetings into being and has since 
done the bulk of the work connected 
with having them successfully staged. 

V. A Surprising Discovery 
Soon after I entered the historic 
old building, which looked little cliang- 
ed from my visit 24 years earlier, 
Leah introduced me to Warren (“Den- 
ny") Beach, who was to thank me 
that evening for adding the two Dia- 
mond Disc instruments to the Site's 
collection. He proved to be the like- 
able, genial fellow I had visualized 
after talking with him on the phone. 
We then went to Leah’s office, where 
I showed her something else I intend- 
ed to present — a cartoon by the 
late Jimmy Hatlo, who originated the 
“They’ll Do It Every Time" comic 
panel, {humorously depicting Thomas 
A. Edison as the first disc jockey. 
The picture showed Mr. Edison de- 
monstrating his newfangled cylinder 
phonograph to an unenthusiastic group 
of sour-faced ladies and gentlemen, 
who were making snide comments. 


The inventor was calling their atten- 
tion to the beauty of a recording 
“Snookums,” sung by “Smiling Billy 
Tonsils.” When Jimmy Hatlo, with 
who I occasionally corresponded, sent 
me the drawing he said he had Billy 
Murray in mind when he gave “B.lly 
Tonsils” his name. Record collectors 
know that you can frequently hear 
Billy Murray smile as he sings. 

I had been with Leah only a few 
minutes when I made a discovery that 
astonished me. On a table were stack- 
ed a miscellaneous group of Edison 
Diamond Discs, and topmost was a 
white label pressing of one of Ernest 
L. Stevens’ more popular piano solos, 
"On a Little Side Street.” (Ernie 
says the best seller of all he made 
for Edison was “Three O’clock in 
the Morning.”) The only trouble was 
— and this was what set my -hair on 
end — that the label said the record 
was not by Ernie Stevens but by some- 
one of whom I had never heard, Clif- 
ford Murray . 

I at once called this to Leah’s 
attention and told her we were in 
the presence of a mystery. How did 
a record by Ernest L. Stevens come 
to be labeled as by Clifford Murray? 
She had no immediate idea, so I 
tentatively suggested that, since Edi- 
son issued other Stevens recordings 
under assumed names such as Franz 
Falkenberg, it might have been in- 
tended to make this one available 
under still another nom de disque. 
But why have labels printed with the 
Clifford Murray name, then withdraw 
the pressings and substitute -Stevens? 
I kept on being’ baffled, and when 
I spoke that evening I interpolated 
some remarks about the mysterious 
recording and asked Mr. Stevens if 
he knew how it came about. He didn’t 
and said he had no knowledge of the 
name Clifford Murray being used 
for his records. (By a lapse of mem- 
ory, each time I referred in the talk 
to the pianist, I called him Malcolm, 
instead of Clifford Murray.) Then, 
to anticipate a bit, on Saturday after- 
noon, when I was again in the Site, 
Leah and I examined the card files 
of recording dates, or at least she 


did, and we discovered that Clifford 
Murray has no assumed name. He 
had lived at 48 South 7th St., New- 
ark, N.J., and had been Ernie Stevens’ 
predecessor in making experimental 
piano records under Mr. Edison's per- 
sonal supervision. On October 4, 1921, 
he played “The Twelth Street Rag.” 
On the following December 19, he 
obliged with “All That I Need Is 
You-,” and on January 3, 1922, with 
“On a Little Side Street,” the one I 
had seen and which Ernie was soon 
afterward to remake. On January 
4, he played “There’s a Down in 
Dixie Feeling Hanging Over Me,” and 
on January 11, “Ma” (introducing 
“Glow, Little Lantern of Love”), also 
remade by Mr. Stevens, and which 
became popular. His final effort was 
on January 13, when -he recorded a 
waltz medley incorporating “Little 
Lost Flower” and “Hawaiian Rain- 
bow.” Then, for some unknown rea- 
son, Clifford Murray passed out of 
the Edison picture and Ernie 'Stevens 
took up where he had left off. When 
I visited my friend Ernie at his home 
Saturday afternoon he said he had 
never heard of 'Clifford Murray and 
had not known Murray had preceded 
him as Mr. Edison’s staff pianist at 
West Orange. None of Murray’s rec- 
ords were issued — only the two which 
Ernie remade. 

Leaving the Murray mystery for a 
while, I plunged into making notes 
from bound volumes of such Edison 
trade publications as “Diamond 
Points” and the “Edison Phonograph 
Monthly” and was vastly enjoying 
myself in my favorite kind of re- 
search when the phone rang and we 
were told that Merritt was waiting 
downstairs for me to accompany him 
to “Glenmont.” My heart was in 
what I was doing, so I abandoned 
it with some reluctance, but I also 
wanted to see the inventor’s home, 
so I lost no time in going down and 
joining Merritt and Phyllis and meet- 
ing Milton and Rosalynd Kaplan, who, 
I soon decided, were among the warm- 
est, most immediately likeable per- 
sons I had ever met. Since the former 
Rosalynd Davis had been an Edison 


recording artist I was of course spe- 
cially interested in her. She had a 
sweet face and a soft, cultured voice, 
as well as a lively sense of humor. 
On our way to Glenmont she told of 
some hotels sthe had endured while 
tone testing that could appropriately 
be described as “flea bags.” In one 
there was hanging in the lobby a 
comb and a tooth brush, with a sign 
saying they were for community use. 
“but use at your own risk.” 

The visit to the Edison home was 
extremely interesting even though I 
was under the handicap that my inner 
ear imbalance occasionally caused me 
to have seizures of giddiness. I re- 
member once, when I stumbled slight- 
ly, the lady who served as guide and 
explained the details of the various 
rooms caught me by the arm and 
said, “Be careful, dear.” 

As we visited the various rooms — 
the library, drawing room, dining 
room, master bedroom, children’s 
rooms, etc., recordings were played, 
calling attention to the various fea- 
tures. These had been made by Mr. 
Edison’s surviving children, Theodore 
and Madeline. We saw the bed in 
which the great inventor died in 1931 
at the age of 84 and also visited the 
plot at the side of the house where 
he and his second wife now rest. 
Merritt and Phyllis made a number 
of snapshots of our group standing 
outside the doors of Glenmont. 

And so the afternoon waned until 
it was time to return to the Burt 
abiding place for that scheduled early 
supper, then go back to the Site for 
the final arrangements, including 
Merritt’s formidable task of setting 
up his recording equipment in what 
he hoped would be in perfect running 
order. It was. With that expert re- 
cording engineer at the controls it 
couldn't well be anything else. 

While Merritt worked I ambled 
about, viewing the photos, including 
one of me, that were on display; the 
old posters advertising early moving 
pictures, such as the 1896 production 
of “The Kiss,” starring Gladys Rice’s 
father, John C. Rice, and the comedi- 
enne, May Irwin, which aroused a 
storm of puritanical indignation be- 
cause it actually showed, on a large 
screen, a man kissing a woman! (I 
wonder what those blue-noses of near- 
ly 80 years ago would have thought 
of today’s filthy films!) There was 
also an interesting display of Mr. 
Edison’s 1912 “talking movies,” pro- 
duced by means of a projector being 
geared to synchronize with a phono- 
graph playing Blue Amberol records 
of the large concert type — the over- 
sized cylinders being used, of course, 
because they gave great volume. I 
also made sure from time to time that 
I still had the nightstick Mr. Seymour 
had given me so that law and order 
could be maintained after my dulcet 
tones began to be (heard from the 
rostrum. 

About half an hour after our arriv- 
al, record collectors began to trickle 
in. But I’ll reserve for next month 
more detailed mention of them as well 
as an account of the evening J s pro- 
ceedings. 

(To be continued) 



PRESENTATION — Jim Walsh, left, shaking hands with Waji-en D. Beach as he 
hands the Edison Site official a framed ‘'They’U Do It Every Time” cartoon by the late 
Jimmy Hatlo, showing Thomas A. Edison as the first disc Jockey. 

— Photo by Tim Brooks 
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1. They Begin to Arrive 

The triumphally successful meeting 
of Edison recording artists and rec- 
ord collectors, held at the Edison Na- 
tional Historic Site on the evening of 
Friday, October 18, 1974, was formal- 
ly opened with brief welcoming re- 
marks by Warren D. Beach, the Site’s 
chief of interpretation and protection. 
But before Mr. Beach told his audi- 
ence how glad he and other Site 
officials were to have them present, 
much preliminary work had been 
done. Merritt Malvern had installed 
his recording equipment, with which 
he planned to tape the entire pro- 
gram, and Leath Burt had arranged 
for copies of a neatly typed program 
to be placed upon all the chairs. Mr. 
Beach thanked several staff workers 
by name for their aid. 

Included in the program proper 
was information as to who was to 
speak and on what topics and a list 
of the Edison Diamod Disc which 
Prof. Raymond R. Wile would play 
on a Chippendale Official Laboratory 
Model Edison as the concluding part 
of the entertainment. Other items 
of genuine record collecting interest 


By JIM WALSH 

were attached to the program, how- 
ever. One was a facsimile of an ad- 
vertisement in a Carrollton, Ga. news- 
paper, heralding a 'Tone test” which 
Gladys Rice had given in 1920, and 
saying that Gladys had signed certi- 
ficates attesting that all the Official 
Laboratory Model New E'disons which 
the Carrollton dealers had in stock 
could successfully meet the same test 
of "direct comparison” as the instru- 
ment that had been used in the de- 
monstration. 

Also provided was a facsimile of a 
"tone test” schedule followed by Helen 
Davis and Victor Young in Georgia 
and Florida during December, 1922, 
and a copy of an article in a Mt. 
Vernon Ind., newspaper for October 
16, 1924, announcing that Arthur Col- 
lins and Byron G. Harlan (whose 
West Orange homes Merritt and I 
had sought that morning) would give 
a tone test "in the armory building 
in this city on the night of Monday, 
October 27.” The news story went 
on to say that Collins and Harlan 
had made a similar appearance five 
years earlier, "and their program at 
that time constituted one of the 
very finest musical attractions ever 


brought to this city. The visit of 
Collins and Harlan again this year 
will mean the renewal of friendships 
with local music lovers, friendships 
which their veer eat ions on the New 
Edison have preserved fresh and fine 
since their last appearance. As sing- 
ers of funny songs and catchy tunes 
the country boasts no higher class 
combination than Collins and Har- 
lan.” The article doesn’t say so, but 
both comedians were "getting on in 
years” at the time of their second 
Mt. Vernon visit. Collins was 60 and 
Harlan 63. This was toward the very 
end of their recording career, for 
Collins’ health was failing an'd he 
retired soon after returning from 
the tone testing tour. 

Of more than ordinary interest to 
me was a letter from H. G. Parker, 
manager of the Montana Phonograph 
Co., "distributors, the New Edison 
and Amberola Phonographs, Records 
and Supplies,” to Arthur L. Walsh, 
then head of Edison’s musical phono- 
graph division. The letter was dated 
October 26, 1925, at a time within a 
few weeks after Victor had announc- 
ed the New Orbhophonic Victrola and 
electrical recording, and Brunswick, 



"MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY.” Left — Rosalynd Davis Kaplan and Jim Walsh author of "Favorite, Pioneer Recording 
Artists,” HOBBIES Magazine, photographed in front of Thomas A. Edison’s historic home, "Glenmont/* in West Orange, N. J. Both 
seem to be saying, "Gee! You're wonderful!” 

Right — This group, also posed at the Edison home, includes Fred Harrington, Phyllis Malvern, Jim Walsh, Rosalynd Davis 
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TYPICAL SCENES AT THE EDISON MEETING. — Left, Gladys 
Rice, having autographed a record for Martin Bryan, publisher of 
"The New Amberola Monthly/’ sings a bit of the recorded song. 
In the background are "still pictures" of scenes from the movie, 


"The Kiss/' which May Irwin and Miss Rice's father made in 1896. 
Right — A part of the gathering in the refreshment period. Note 
the mixture of all ages. 


the Panatrope, both said to be inven- 
tions that had “revolutioned" re- 
corded music. It told of a tone test 
given in Helena by Elizabeth Spen- 
cer, soprano, and Lucille Collette, pia- 
nist, and said; . . We had 2,200 
attending. The Tone Test was a big 
success in every respect, Miss Collette 
sharing equally with Miss Spencer in 
the applause/' 

Then Mr. Parker's concluding para- 
graph plaintively asked: 

“Is there any possibility of Mr. Edison 
awaikewing to the necessity of national 
advertising at this crucial moment when 
all conditions seem to bo playing into his 
hands? Must the Edison continue to stay 
hidden in the dark while the ‘Dear Pub- 
lic’ Is informed with flare of trumpet of 
the marvelous new Phonograph ‘Pana- 
‘ tropes,’ ‘Heliotropes, ’ and other ‘tropes’ 
wh Ich reproduce wi th a pc r f cc tion u n - 
approached by any Phonograph heretofore? 

It is most exasperating and discouraging 
to both jobber and dealer.” 

This letter touched upon a sore 
spot with Edison jobbers and retail- 
ers. From 1915 until early in 1922 
the New Edison was regularly ad- 
vertised in the Saturday Evening 
Post and most other important maga- 
zines. Then, in the spring of 1922, 
just after introducing the white la- 
bel record and when radio was gain- 
ing its first hold on public attention, 
Mr. Edison abruptly stopped adver- 
tising. So, for that matter, did most 
other phonograph and record com- 
panies, aside from Victor and Bruns- 
wick. Edison seems to have decided to 
rely entirely on tone tests as an adver- 
tising medium — a method that convinc- 
ed the minority of persons who attend- 
ed them, but said nothing to the mil- 
lions who didn't. Sales of New Edison 
phonographs and Diamond Discs fell 
sharply and progressively and, as 
business became consistently worse, 
the company lost large numbers of 
its retail dealers and many jobbers 
despairingly ceased to distribute the 
line. For the last few years of Edi- 
son's activities, it relied largely on 
its own branch offices set up to take 
the place of franchised wholesalers. 

One thing that surprised me about 
the .Parker letter was the fact that 
tone tests were being given toward 


the end of 1925. I had believed they 
were discontinued in 1924. “Cousin 
Arthur" (as I used to call him) 
Walsh passed the letter on to Mr. 
Edison and received it back with this 
terse scrawl: “Walsh. Noted. T.A.E.” 
This meant that the phonograph’s in- 
ventor had read it, but was making no 
promises. Edison did do a little na- 
tional advertising the next year, how- 
ever, “plugging" the heavier “dance 
reproducer" to help meet the demand 
for greater volume from Edison rec- 
ords, and placed them more nearer 
on a loudness equality with Ortho- 
phonic Vietrola and Brunswick “light 
ray" discs 

Then, in 1927, Edison published a 
series of advertisements in which Mr. 
Edison purportedly answered ques- 
tionnaires concerning the differing 
methods of sound recording and re- 
production and scientifically explain- 
ing the superiority of his hill-and- 
dale system over the lateral type. 

Those who arrived eariy ha'd am- 
ple time to read the programs and 
related matter before the speaking 
began, but probably few did. The 
first delegates" to enter the room, I 
believe, were three young gentlemen 
with a New England flavor, each of 
whom is making a name as a record- 
ed music researcher. In the forefront 
was Tim Brooks, who now lives at 
Jackson Heights, N.Y., but is a native 
of New Hampshire. I once recorded 
a program for him by long distance 
telephone when he had a disc jockey 
show while attending Dartmouth Col- 
lege. Tim I recognized at once, for 
he had visited me a few years ago. 

With the smooth-shaven, Mr. Brooks 
were Martin Bryan of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., publisher, and William R. Bry- 
ant, of South Harp swell, Me., who is 
trying to compile complete listings 
of Imperial and Zonophone discs. I 
used to hear fairly often from Mar- 
tin when he was in his early teens. 
He, like Tim, was smooth of face but 
wore glasses. Bill had written me 
that he flaunted a “spade-type" beard 
that made him look somewhat like 
Lenin, the long gone Russian political 


leader, and he had not exaggerated. 
He had written to me shortly before 
I left home, asking to borrow my 
old Zonophone catalogs, and I had 
brought them with me. When I hand- 
ed the set to him he pronounced them 
“fabulous" and said they would be 
of great help in his research, as I 
hope they are proving to be. All 
three “boys” were genuinely pleasant 
and friendly, and I am sorry that 
I couldn’t talk with them as much 
as I should have liked, but I was 
constantly being sought by new claim- 
ants for my time and attention, and 
it was not possible to speak long with 
anyone. 

Shortly after the “Down East" con- 
tingent made itself manifest, I was 
approached by a charming young 
lady, accompanied by a handsome, 
distinguished looking gentleman. They 
were Pamela Ochojski, of Monsey, 
N.Y., and her father, Dr. Paul M. 
Ochojski, who teaches comparative 
literature in a South Orange, N.J., 
college, within a few miles of where 
the meeting was being held. He spe- 
cializes in collecting Asiatic instru- 
ments and recordings of Far Eastern 
music. Pam, as faithful readers of 
this department know, was, with Al- 
bert Via, of South Boston, Va., large- 
ly responsible for my writing the re- 
cently concluded HOBBIES series 
about A1 Bernard. A letter from her 
expressing great admiration for my 
old friend Al and urging me to tell 
his life story had the effect of push- 
ing me over the border line at which 
I had long been hesitating, and turn- 
ing out a book-length manuscript 
which ran from March, 1974, through 
last February, the longest series I 
have ever published. 

Pamela had written me that she 
was working on an article about 
black racial “stereotypes" for her col- 
lege paper, and I had brought her a 
tape cassette containing recordings 
of songs displaying prevalent mis- 
conceptions about Negroes. A little 
later, Pam and Dr. Ochojski seated 
themselves behind Gladys Rice and 
Douglas Stanbury, who had by this 
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EMINENT SPEAKERS. — Left, Prof. Raymond R. Wile, of City 
College, New York, describes arrangements made for Edison "tone 


tests." Right — Ernest L. Stevens, Edison staff pianist, tells an 
amusing story about his encounter with a burglar. 


time made their entrance and with 
whom I had had a few moments of 
enjoyable conversation. Leah Burt 
said they asked her, “Did Mr. Walsh 
come?” but expressed fear that the 
trip had been too long- for me to 
take. They were informed that Mr. 
Walsh had come and was “receiving-” 
in the auditorium where the program 
was to be given. Pam has since 
written me that she was thrilled at 
meeting* and talking with Gladys, and 
kept thinking: “There is somebody 
who sang with Billy Jones, and ac- 
tually made records with Billy Mur- 
ray!” 

I can of course more easily recall 
my meetings with my old friends of 
the U.S. mail than I can with others 
who introduced themselves but I had 
not previously known my correspond- 
ence, and whose names i do not now 
in many instances recall, although 
they were nice people with whom I 
was glad to shake hands and ex- 
change a few words. Even if I could 
recall their names it would be im- 
possible to mention them all. 

I can't think of his name, but I do 
recall vividly a very likeable young- 
man — I believe he said he was from 
Pennsylvania — who told me he had 
several thousand records by Collins 
and Harlan and Billy Murray, ami 
remarked wistfully: “Of course, I 
came along too late to see Billy Mur- 
ray, but you were lucky. You knew 
him!” It was obvious that of all the 
dead and gone recording artists “The 
Denver Nightingale” was, to many 
collectors present, the towering le- 
gendary figure. I felt especially sorry 
for a man from Indiana, a correspon- 
dence friend of the Rev. John Aloysius 
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Petty, who had misunderstood, I be- 
lieve, something John had said in a 
long- distance conversation, and had 
come to the meeting in the belief 
that Billy Murray was alive and 
would be present. He had not known 
that Billy died August 17, 1954, and 
would be 97 if he were still here. 

Also among early arrivals was Al- 
len Koenigs'berg of Brooklyn, publish- 
er of many valuable reprints of early 
talking machine catalogs and other 
publications. Allen was accompanied 
by Peter Dilg, of Baldwin, N.Y., 
an enthusiastic young fellow with a 
large collection. 

Another friend by correspondence 
from Brooklyn was Paul Charosh, 
who advertises each month in HOB- 
BIES for certain types of old single- 
faced records. After I returned home 
Paul sent me some color snapshots 
of himself and his cat, “Mickey.” 

The Rev. Mr. Petty, tired from his 
strenuous day of taping records in 
the Site, showed up at about the same 
time as Dr. Ocliojski and Pam, and 
Leah photographed him beside them. 
He was accompanied by his host from 
Whippany. Another of my friends by 
correspondence whom I was meeting 
in person for the first time was 
Fred Harrington, of Traverse City, 
Mich. Fred formerly gave programs 
of old recordings over a chain cf edu- 
cational radio stations. They were 
heard by Merritt Malvern, and it was 
this that led to the rewarding friend- 
ship between Merritt and me, for he 
wrote to Fred, asking where he ob- 


tained his information on pioneer re- 
cording artists. Fred replied that he 
got much of it from my writings in 
HOBBIES, and Merritt then com- 
municated with me. Since I returned 
home I have been grieved to learn 
that Fred Harrington has become 
seriously ill, but am hoping fervently 
to receive, before long, better reports 
of his health. 

The undisputed long distance at- 
tendance champion was an interest- 
ing 22-year-old youth from British 
Columbia, Canada. Michael Eert is 
the young man's name, and he used 
to write to me about his idol, Bob 
Roberts, when he was in his early 
teens. Quite recently he has been to 
“Ragtime Bob's” home town, Cincin- 
nati, looking for surviving relatives 
of the great comedian, and was for- 
tunate in meeting Roberts’ step- 
daughter. He learned that Bob was 
operating a poolroom and also ap- 
pearing in a comedy act over a Cov- 
ington, Ky., radio station at the time 
of his death in 1930. 

I believe it was after the program 
had been given and a refreshment 
period was being observed that I talk- 
ed with Irving Levin, of New York. 
Irving is an ardent admirer of the 
great saxophone virtuoso, Rudy Wie- 
doeft, and told me how much he had 
enjoyed my article about Wiedoeft in 
HOBBIES for November and Decem- 
ber, 1973. 


(To be continued ) 
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| Conducted by JIM WALSH \ 

An Evening In 

Thomas A. Edison’s Laboratory 


In the last issue (May, 1975 , page 
37), I mentioned talking with Irving 
Levin at the memorable evening. I re- 
peat that Irving is an ardent admirer 
of that great saxophone virtuoso, Rudy 
Wiedoeft, and told me how much he 
had enjoyed my article about Wiedoeft 
in HOBBIES for November and Decem- 
ber, 1973. 

He said he sent Xerox copies of 
it to Rudy Vallee, who was called 
“Rudy” because of his great admira- 
tion for the king of saxophonists, and 
received a “rave letter,” as he termed 
it, in which Vallee asked how he could 
get HOBBIES each month. I told 
Irving I had written a follow-up arti- 
cle, based largely on information given 
to me by Miss Irene Smith, of Seattle, 
Wash., who knew more about Wie- 
doeft than I did, and it should be 
published within the next few months. 
After I came home, Mr. Levin sent 
me a huge amount of informative 
material he had accumulated concern- 
ing Rudy Wiedoeft, and it is a trea- 
sure I greatly appreciate. 

Perhaps the youngest enthusiast 
with whom I talked was a boy whom 
I took to be about 11 or 12. (I think 
he is shown in a group photo I am 
submitting for publication with this 
installment) . The youngster was a 
great admirer of Leola Lucey, a so- 
prano, now dead, who made many 
Edison records and gave “tone tests.” 
He proudly showed me Miss Lucey's 
scrapbook, which he had found in a 
second-hand book store, and asked me 
to tell him all I could about her. 
When the record playing began, he 
had the pleasure of hearing one, 
“It Might As Well Be You,” by his 
favorite. 

Of course, by this time the special 
guests of the evening were coming- 
in. Leah Burt introduced me to Er- 
nest Stevens, the Edison pianist whom 
I had wanted for many years to 
know. Ernie lived up in very way to 
my expectations, and I was glad to 
promise to call on him the following- 
day at his music studio in Montclair. 
Rosalynd Davis Kaplan and Milton, 
her husband, I had already met that 
afternoon when we toured Thomas 
A. Edison’s home, and it was a joy 
to be with them again. Mrs. Hazel 
Burleigh, sister of Felice and Blanche 
Dann, the ladies who had played with 
Mrs. Kaplan in the Dann Trio, also 
came, but somehow I did not meet her 


PART IV 
By JIM WALSH 

before the scheduled session began. 
When I began speaking, however, and 
asked if she were present, she smil- 
ingly identified herself. 

Finally, Edna White 'Chandler, ac- 
companied by her young friend, Roy 
Puffer, who had served as chauffeur 
on their trip from her home in Massa- 
chusetts, warmly greeted me. We 
had kept up a friendship by corres- 
pondence since first meeting in 1949, 
when Edna was a member of a thea- 
trical company headed by Will Oak- 
land, which entertained sendee men 
in Veterans’ Hospitals, but had not 
met in person since we both attended 
the “John Bieling Day” held in 1950 
in Hempstead, N.Y. 

Edna’s exclamation upon seeing me 
was especially gratifying. “Why,” she 
said, “you look younger and hand- 
somer than you did the last time I 
saw you!” I fear Edna’s remark was 
not strictly factual, but, being human, 
I was glad that she felt I was hold- 
ing* my own in the face of the in- 
evitable ravages of time. I thought 
that Edna, in spite of having had 
more than one serious illness, was 
looking fine. 

But now it was time for the “offi- 
cial” program to begin. As it got 
under way I was seated about mid- 
way of a row near the center of the 
auditorium, awaiting a call to the 
speaker’s stand. Wally Burt, Leah’s 
husband, was at my left, and Douglas 
Stansbury and Gladys Rice on my 
other side. Pamela and her father and 
Harold Anderson, retired head of the 
Site, were behind me. All in all, I 
couldn't have had better company. 

II. Jim Walsh “Orates” 

As was said in the beginning, War- 
ren Beach called the assemblage to 
order with some introductory words 
of welcome. He then referred to the 
Historic Site's having received through 
my “most gracious generosity,” a 
gift of two Diamond Disc phono- 
graphs needed for its collection. He 
went on to mention that I was among 
those present, told something about 
my long association with HOBBIES 
and revealed that I planned to dis- 
cuss some phases of my work for the 
magazine. In conclusion he said, “Jim, 
the floor is yours for as long as you 
like.” 

This was the signal for me to walk 
majestically down to the speaker’s 
platform. Acting on Merritt’s instruc- 
tions, Phyllis Malvern had fastened 


a small microphone around my neck, 
so I was technically all set to “orate.” 
As I started down the aisle, however, 
I became entangled with some wires, 
as, being me, I would, and vociferated 
as I made my bumbling way forward, 
“Well, here I come, trailing clouds 
of glory!” This brought a laugh, and 
my wiring difficulty was remedied 
after I reached the rostrum. With an 
inquiry to Merritt as to whether he 
was recording, and getting an affirm- 
ative reply, I bega n my r em arks, 
which, of course, I can present here 
in only a shortened version. 

Although “Denny” Beach had said 
I could have all the time I wished, I 
felt that I was supposed to “speak 
your piece and git” within 20 minutes 
so as not to cause the program to 
run overtime. I had marked some 
paragraphs that could be omitted if 
necessary, but since I wanted to get 
everything in I read at a rapid-fire 
clip, which I fear was too fast for 
comfortable listening. Nevertheless, 
the audience responded without fail to 
the humorous passages and I felt a 
warm response from my hearers all 
the way through, so I suppose I did 
well enough. At any rate, I was given 
many assurances that my dissertation 
had been enjoyed. 

I started by recalling that Murry 
IC. Hill, a brilliant recording comedian 
of 65 years ago, used to begin his 
vaudeville act by saying : “Thank 
you for your very generous applause 
. . . I was expecting more! What’s 
the matter with you people? Are 
you handcuffed?” But added that I 
shouldn’t follow Murry’s example. I 
mentioned that Pamela Ochojski, who 
started me on the long road toward 
writing the A1 Bernard series, then 
running in HOBBIES, was with us 
and asked: “Pam, how about step- 
ping up here beside me and taking a 
bow?” Not expecting this invitation, 
Pam didn’t come forward to join me, 
but rose from her seat, curtsied, and 
received hearty applause. 

After displaying Morgan Seymour’s 
nightstick and explaining that I had 
brought it to assure law and order 
while I held forth, I expressed my 
pleasure at the presence of Ernest 
Stevens, Gladys Rice, Douglas Stan- 
bury, Edna White Chandler, Rosalynd 
Davis Kaplan and Mrs. Hazel Bur- 
leigh, and said that an article would 
soon appear in HOBBIES, explaining 
that I was mistaken when I wrote, 
in 1972, that Mrs. Kaplan and the 




HOBBIES' SPOKESMAN. — Left, Jim Walsh telling of the things he has tried to accomplish during his 34 years of writing for 
HOBBIES. Right — Dr. Fred Summerill relates his experiences attending "tone tests." 


late Blanche Dann were members of 
Ada Jones’ party that gave a concert 
in my home town of Marion, Va. I 
had noticed that Gladys’ name was 
one that could be resolved into its 
component parts better than any other 
that had come to my attention, so 
I said : 

. Since I was a small boy the name 
of Gladys Rico has carried magic for me. 
You and Rachel Grant were among my 
d ream g I r] s . . . and you an d Rach e 1 
turned out to be the same girl . . . Your 
distinguished parents, John C. Rice and 
Sally Cohen, certainly knew what they 
were doing when they chose your given 
name . . . Let’s analyze the name of 

Gladys as we used to have to break down 
sentence construction in school. The first 
letter G., and that stands for several fine 
tilings - GenLie, Gifted. Gracious, Glamor- 
ous. Gorgeous and GREAT! . . . The next 
four letters In your name - L-A-D-Y - 
spell Lady. Great lady of sLage, radio 
and records, that’s you! And, of course, 
the concluding S stands for Sweet Soprano 
Singer, just as the first four letters. 
G-L-A-D spell out your sunny nature. 

Edison used to call you ‘the Glad Girl.’ 
But, Gladys, I don't much like your last 
name. Instead of being Rice, it should 
be Nice." 

Miss Rice wrote to me after I re- 
turned to Vinton that my tribute gave 
her “a wonderful, wonderful feeling.” 
She told me when I resumed my 
seat that her assumed name was tak- 
en from her grandmother’s — Rachel 
from one and Grant from the other. 
Laughingly, she said that she was 
"a mongrel — part Jewish, part Scotch 
and part Swedish.” (I hope I have 
remembered those racial strains cor- 
rectly) . She also said that she liked 
to make records for Edison, “because 
they always paid us before we did the 
work. When we walked into the re- 


cording studio we were handed our 
money before we sang.” 

I served notice that I expected all 
the lady artists to kiss me when we 
said goodbye, and, to anticipate, they 
all did, with Roz Kaplan setting the 
example. When Edna White Chandler 
and I embraced, Tim Brooks missed 
getting a “shot,” so asked us to re- 
peat the performance and put “some 
real passion” into it. Edna said, “My 
pleasure!” and we went into a clinch 
that would have brought the censors 
down upon us in the days of May 
Irwin and John C. Rice, as the ac- 
companying illustration will attest. 

After saying how glad I had been 
to see so many of my friends by cor- 
respondence, I pointed out that West 
Orange was a historical city not only 
because Thomas Edison’s laboratory 
and factories had operated there, but 
because some of the most popular 
pioneer recording artists once lived 
inside its boundaries. 

“I often think.” I said, “how fortunate 
the people of West Orange were 65 to 75 
years ago . . . Almost every day they 

might see men and women whom today’s 
record collectors look back upon as figures 
larger than life . . . If you and I had 
been living In West Orange in 1905 we 
might have gone into a grocery store and 
seen Arthur Collins buying the family food 
supply and . no doubt, beef Ing about the 
high cost of •eating. We might have strolled 
into a barber shop where Byron Harlan 
was gelt in g a 1ml rcu t. We m igh t have 
stepped into a corner grog shop and ob- 
served Edward Meeker, who announced the 
Edison two-mlnute cylinders, lubricating 
his vocal chords with a mockst quencher. 

A little later we could have attended a 
wrangle of the West Orange board of 
Aldermen and seen Frank C. Stanley serv- 
ing as one of the city ratliars. To the 
denizens of West Orange this great bass 
singer, writer of comic rube sketches and 
organizer of the Peerless Quartet, was 


known as Alderman Grinsted . . . And, 
crowning touch, we could have loitered 
in the vicinity of Lhls very building and 
seen Thomas A. Edison himself, walking 
from his laboratory to his home . . 

I also mentioned that many Edison artists 
had lived in the adjoining city of Newark, 

Taking up the subject of my HOB- 
BIES writing, I mentioned that I 
have received any number of letters 
asking me to collect “all your arti- 
cles” into a book, hut said I had no 
intention of trying to do so because 
it would take 30, 40 or 50 books, de- 
pending on word count, to contain all 
I have already written, and that I 
preferred to build up the largest pos- 
sible back-log for future use rather 
than to devote much precious time to 
editing my already published articles 
in the hope of seeing them between 
cloth covers. I also pointed out that 
the articles were not written with 
book publication in mind and that a 
great deal of their contents as pub- 
lished in HOBBIES would have to 
be altered or taken out to make them 
suitable for book use. Another point 
I made was that if such a book, or 
series of books, could be published it 
would begin to be obsolete before 
seeing print because new articles 
would still be coming out each month 
in HOBBIES and would not be in- 
cluded. 

I said I doubted that I could achieve 
my am-bition of supplying HOBBIES 
with enough material to keep “Favor- 
ite Pioneer Recording Artists” going 
through the year 2,000, hut I was 
trying and my supply of articles was 
now a few years ahead of current 
publication. I also said I could not 





"A GOOD TIME WAS HAD BY ALL." — left, Jim Walsh, Gladys Rice and Douglas Stanbury having on animated conversation as Pam 
Ochojski looks admiringly ar the artists. Right — Jim and Edna White, although aid friends, hadn't seen each other for 24 years. In 
this picture, posed at the request of photographer Tim Crooks, they indulge in "passionate" endearments while Irving Levin looks smil- 
ingly on. 


use articles by anyone other than me, 
for if I accepted some unsolicited con- 
tributions but turned down others I 
would be accused of unfairness and 
favoritism, and didn't want that to 
happen. 

Toward the end of my discourse, I 
referred to record collectors here and 
abroad who, I knew, were wishing 
they were among those assembled in 
the Historic Site. In my manuscript 
l referred to Lucie and Walt Jenkins, 
who, I said, lived 'bn the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia, near the Trail 
of the Lonesome Pine.” (I didn’t say 
'on the trail,” for they live near the 
trail, not upon it). I had originally 
intended merely to read this quotation 
from the old popular song, but an 
impish impulse seized me to sing 
those two lines instead of reciting 
them. I did, and the startled response 
was gratifying, especially when I ask- 
ed if my rendition would - have quali- 
fied me as an Edison tone test artist. 
In conclusion, I said: “The officials 
of the Edison National Historic Site 
are doing a great work in sponsoring 
these informative sessions ... I hope 
the meetings will keep on being held 
for many years to come. Thank you 
very much.” 

As I turned to go back to my place 
in the audience, Warren Beach asked 
for my manuscript, saying it should 
he preserved in the Site's archives. 
He promised to send me a facsimile 
copy. He did, and I have had the 
benefit of referring to it in quoting 
from my remarks. 

III. Professor Wile Takes Over 

When I had finished, Mr. Beach 
again spoke briefly, saying my talk 
was “a tough act to follow/’ but that 
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we would next henr frrnn one person 
who could follow it, Prof. Raymond 
R. Wile, who would speak on Edison 
Lone tests and play records of the 
type used in the “direct comparisons.” 
Mr. Beach also mentioned that the 
Site had recently acquired $2,000 
worth of taping equipment and would 
soon be able to supply copies of re- 
cordings in its archives. 

Ray Wile was late in arriving. I 
didn't meet him before the program 
began, but as he walked past me on 
his way to the speakers’ stand, I 
greeted him and we exchanged a cor- 
dial handshake. 

In beginning his remarks, Professor 
Wile told of discovering, in a second- 
hand store a few years ago, copies 
of the MuMc 7 cover’s Guide and the 
American Music Lover , magazines 
which contained articles I had written 
before I became a monthly contributor 
to HOBBIES. “We are very grateful 
to Jim,” he said, “for everything he 
has done.” 

Discussing tone tests, Ray told 
how these were arranged. Many 
tests were given by famous 

(Continued on h-ox* page) 12^1 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 


(Continued from page 37) 

artists whose names appeared regu- 
larly in Edison record lists, but some 
were by lesser known performers, 
whose discs did not appear in the 
catalogs but were used for the tone 
test comparisons. Something I found 
especially intriguing was his discov- 
ery that tone tests were given in 
Australia by Stella Power, a soprano 
who 'had been a protege of Nellie 
Melba. Miss Power seems to have 
made five double-faced Diamond 
Discs. Three were afterwards in- 
cluded in the American catalog, but 
sale of the other two was restricted 
to her native Australia. Prof. Wile 
also described a film “The Voice of 
the Violin,” which was used to ad- 
vertise the tone quality of Edison 
phonographs and discs. He then called 
upon Ed Daly, a guide at the Historic 
Site, who began working for Thomas 
A. iE"dtSonr“Inc., inX9ET Mr. DaTyJ 
a genial gentleman, gave a most in- 
teresting account of hearing a tone 
test performance by Harold Lyman, 
the flute virtuoso who, when he was 
not playing on tour in comparison 
with the New Edison, returned to 
other duties as a member of the Edi- 
son staff. One of his jobs in the 
final days of Edison records was to 
listen to Diamond Discs before they 
went on sale and write criticisms list- 
ing the qualities, good or bad, of re- 
corded performances. 

Ernest L. Stevens was introduced 
as Mr. Edison’s personal pianist, and 
told of what a privilege he had con- 
sidered it to work closely with the 
inventor, and how impressed he was 
by Mr. Edison’s “sincerity and in- 
terest.” As an example of the value 
of painstaking work he related that 
he had once heard Ignace Jan Pader- 
ewski, perhaps the greatest of all 
pianists, practice the opening mea- 
sures of his “Minuet” for five straight 
hours. Ernie brought down the house 
with a story about how, after he and 
his wife bought an old house, Mrs. 
Stevens constantly thought she heard 
someone walking about on the floors 
below their bedroom and sent him 
three or four nights a week to in- 
vestigate. After years of fruitless 
gumshoeing he went down one night 
and came face to face with a burglar. 
When the robber ordered him to hold 
up his hands, he replied: “Wait till 
I call my wife! She’s been wanting 
to meet you for the last 25 years!” 
Ernie’s lively remarks were followed 
by the playing of a Diamond Disc, 
“Dirty Hands, Dirty Pace!” by his 
dance orchestra. 

After this, came an unpublished rec- 
ord of World War I by Gladys Rice 
and the Shannon Quartet, “Sweet Lit- 
tle Buttercup.” This had one of the 
most unusual arrangements I have 
ever heard, and the record was so 
attractive I don’t understand why it 
wasn’t issued. The Quartet sang the 
entire first verse ancl chorus before 
Gladys’ soprano voice was heard. 


Douglas Stanbury came next with 
his Edison test record, also never 
issued, made on July 17, 1924, of 
“June,” a tuneful song with common- 
place words. Before it was played 
Doug said he couldn't remember mak- 
ing it and would listen with consid- 
erable trepidation. This, one of the 
two tests he made for Edison, was 
greeted with warm applause. 

Doug, I observed, pronounced “rec- 
ord” in the British manner as “rek- 
cord ,” and some other characteristics 
of his speech made me wonder if he 
were of English birth, but I had no 
chance to ask him. 

Dr. Frederick Summerill told of 
attending a tone test given in 1915 
by Elizabeth Spencer at New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., and also mentioned hear- 
ing Gladys Rice sing many times in 
the Capital Theatre. 

Edna White Chandler was called 
upon. Perfectly poised and obviously 
accustomed to public speaking, Edna 
described her Edison record making 
experiences and told of her surprise 
at learning- from me-tha-t her trumpet 
solo of “When You And I Were 
Young, Maggie” had been dubbed on- 
to one of the first Edison long-play 
records. When Professor Wile said 
that the next musical selection on the 


program would be her unissued Dia- 
mond Disc of “Agnes Dei,” she ex- 
claimed: “I hope it's better than 
the one I made of the same song 
for Columbia; It sounded horrible!” 

A sombre note was added by the 
playing of “I Know That My Re- 
deemer Liveth,” sung by Julia Hen- 
rich, a young soprano who met a 
tragic death in St. Louis during a 
tone test tour. She was waiting for 
a train near a spot where a baggage 
truck had been left projecting over 
the rails. The train came along, 
smashed into the truck, and it was 
hurled across the platform, killing 
Miss Hen rich. 

Rosalynd Davis Kaplan recalled her 
tone testing experiences as a member 
of the Dann Trio, with Harvey Hin- 
dermyer as tenor soloist. “We trav- 
eled most of the States,” she said, 
“and were presented with candy and 
flowers everywhere we went. We 
were to go to Europe to give tone 
tests, but I met Friend Husband and 
decided not to go. “But,” she added 
rogui-sMy r “I haverPt— regretted—it-P’ 

In playing the last Diamond Disc 
of the evening, Glen Ellison singing 
a Harry Lauder song, “It’s Nice to 
Get Up in the Morning (But It’s 
Nicer to Lie in Bed).” Professor Wile 
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GLADYS RICE "TONE TEST." — This reproduction of an advertisement from a Carrollton, 
Ga v newspaper, was distributed as port of the program at the Edison National Historic Site 
meeting. It tells of an Edison "tone test" Gladys Rice had given several days before the 
□ d appeared. 
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recalled an article about Lauder which 
I published in HOBBIES more than 
20 years ago, and quoted me as say- 
ing that some people prefer Ellison's 
singing of Lauder songs to their orig- 
inator’s. I am one of those who like 
Ellison best 

This concluded the program. After 
it ended, I knew for a while what it 
was to be a faint approach to a cele- 
brity. I was approached repeatedly 
and asked for my autograph, was 
assured by many smiling ladies and 
gentlemen that they had enjoyed my 
talk, and was asked how many years 
ahead of current needs my HOBBIES 
articles now stood. A high spot was 
a brief, but enjoyable, talk with Theo- 
dore Edison. He told me he had not, 
as I had believed, helped to develop 
the Edisonic, an improved Diamond 
Disc phonograph brought out in 1927, 
but that he had designed the revers- 
ible pick-up for the Edison electric 
phonograph, which permitted both lat- 
eral cut and hill-and-dale records to 
be played. I thought Mr. Edison 
looked very much like the photos of 
his father i*eproduced on the boxes 
in which two-minute wax cylinders 
were packed. I also had a brief chat 
with Bay Wile and told him I didn’t 
consider that he and’ I were rivals in 
Edison research, since he was con- 
cerned primarily with business and 
legal aspects of the company’s acti- 
vities while I concentrated on learn- 
ing all I could about the artists. 
Agreeing, Ray said: “Nobody could 
ever hope to be your rival where the 
artists are concerned.” Another pleas- 
ant meeting was with Mrs. Warren 
Beach. 

Breaking-up time came, and as I was 
riding home with Leah Burt I told 
her I was sure it would be nice to be 
a millionaire, “but rather than be a 
rich man interested in nothing but 
making money and whose only recom- 
mendation is the money he has made, 
I’d choose to be plain Jim Walsh and 
receive the heart-warming reception 
and attention I got at this meeting 
tonight.” And I still say that. Leah 
replied: “This meeting was the best 
yet! What worries me now is how 
we’ll ever be able to have a n o th er 
to equal it!” 

IV. Winding It Up 

What remains to be told of my 
eventful “voyage” to New Jersey 
must be “capsuled.” Syd Silverman, 
the editor of Variety, had asked me 
to write an account of the Site pro- 
gram and to bring it to his office on 
West 46th Street in New York City 
the following Sunday, so some of the 
forepart of Saturday was spent in 
Leah’s office struggling to master an 
unfamiliar typewriter and write the 
“story.” Leah watched with delighted 
amusement as I writhed in the throes 
of composition, but the article at 
length was done. However, because 
I told in it of some of the things I 
had said during my “spiel,” I felt it 
should not appear under my byline 
and, to tease Leah, signed it as being 
by “L. S. Burt.” That was the way 
it appeared, at full length and un- 


changed, in the next issue of Variety. 
On Sunday morning, Merritt and 
Phyllis Malvern and I rode into New 
York, and I presented the article to 
Mr. Silverman, who is one of the 
most charming persons I have ever 
met. I also enjoyed meeting Vaeiety^ 
managing editor, Robert J. Landry, 
and the editor of its music section, 
Leonard Traube. Len told me, “You 
are a legend around this place!” 
After th a t, Merri tt, Phy 1 1 is and I 
called on my dear friend, Louis 'Cohn, 
and his lovely wife, Lillian, at their 
quarters in Hotel Beacon at 75th 
Street and Broadway, about a block 
from Gladys Rice’s apartment, and 
had a most enjoyable visit with my 
wonderful 90-year-old friend. 

But I am getting ahead of myself. 
On Saturday afternoon, with the 
Variety article written and out of the 
way, Leah and I went to Montclair 
and had a delightful hour with Ernie 
Stevens in his elaborately equipped 
music studios, where he does a thriv- 
ing business in piano instruction. That 
evening Leah, Wally, Merritt, Phyl- 
lis and I were dinner guests of Fred 
Harrington, Dorothy, his wife; their 
daughter, Valerie, and their son-in- 
law, Thomas Burke, in the Burke 
home at Short Hills, N.J. The food 
was excellent and the hospitality over- 
flowing, so we thoroughly enjoyed our- 
selves. 

Mr. and Mrs. Malvern and I arose 
early Monday morning, to get started 
for my home in Virginia as soon as 
possible. As I followed Leah into her 
kitchen to say goodbye, she evidently 
was thinking my performance at the 
Friday evening session, for she was 
singing: 

"In 'the Blue R/tdffe Mo u naalns of Virginia. 

On tihe Trail of the Lonesome Flne! ,r 

She told me she wished I didn’t 
have to go home and could stay in 
New Jersey, with both of us doing 
research at the Historic Site. 

The trip to Virginia got off to a 
bad start on an interstate highway 
when Merritt missed a turn into, I 
believe, Highway 78, which connected 
later with No. 81 leading straight in- 
to Vinton, and 1 we had to stay on 76 
and take a longer route by way of 
Philadelphia. It was, however, a beau- 
tiful, bracing day, and Merritt said 
that he liked to take wrong routes for 
the sake of enjoying new scenery. On 
the outskirts of Carlisle, Pa., we 
stopped for lunch in an attractive 
restaurant, the Dutch Kitchen, where 
the pretty waitresses were attired in 
traditional Dutch costumes. While 
waiting for our meal we made a long 
distance call to Olive Kline at her 
home in Pelham, N.Y., and told “Ol- 
lie” how sorry we were that she 
hadn’t been able to come to the meet- 
ing, but hoped her crippled condition 
would steadily improve. Afterwards 
we drove into Carlisle, where I mailed 
a card to “Chuck” Summers, my en- 
emy-Ln-chief in the Vinton post office, 
saying: “Having fine time. Thank 
God you’re not here.” But to Chuck’s 
intense disgust, I reached Vinton 
ahead of the card. 

As the afternoon wore away, I 


began to feel elated at the thought 
of soon being at home and again see- 
ing all my furry family. Merritt 
wanted to obtain some Virginia legal 
forms, so we made a couple of un- 
successful stops in towns along the 
way in search of them, but still man- 
aged to reach Vinton at about dusk. 
My heart was beating high as we 
drove in to my back yard . I soon 
found that both the “inside” and “out- 
side” cats were present and accounted 
for and seemingly showing no ill ef- 
fects from my absence. Merritt went 
upstairs with me to replace a couple 
of defective light switches — another 
example of his unfailing thoughtful- 
ness — and to connect an attachment 
to my tape cassette outfit so that it 
could reproduce through a “hi-fi” rec- 
ord' player for better tone and in- 
creased volume. When we went back 
downstairs, Phyllis gave me a five 
dollar bill, saying she wanted to help 
take care of the cats’ food bill — 
“buy them some beef liver,” she 
urged — and told me that while she 
was waiting Possy had emerged from 
beneath the house and taken a long 
drink of water out of the supply I 
keep on the porch for the cats. I soon 
discovered that both he and “Squeaky,” 
the back-room black mouse, had dis- 
posed of most of the food I had put 
out for them, so gave them a fresh 
supply. 

Now it was time for Merritt and 
■Phyllis, having brought me safely 
home, to begin the long ride back to 
their abode in Buffalo. Cordial good- 
byes and waving of hands, and they 
were gone. I went early to bed and 
soon fell asleep, after reflecting hap- 
pily upon all the wonderful things 
that had happened to me during the 
past five days, and thinking how 
lucky I had been to attend that eve- 
ning in the Edison National Historic 
Site — a joyful experience I hope 
to repeat at some not distant date. 

THE END 
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I Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists i 

| Conducted by JIM WALSH % 

William J. Halley 

( Judge William Joseph Hanley , Sr . ) 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


I. A Unique Artist 

Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 
has been appearing for 33 years, 
and during that long span I have 
written about a multitude of unusual, 
gifted and outstanding men and 
women. Never before, however, have 
I chronicled the life story of a singer 
who began his recording career before 
he was old enough to vote, continued 
as a public entertainer long enough 
to work his way through law school, 
then abandoned that career to become, 
first, a lawyer, and, afterwards, a 
highly regarded judge. 

Thar- is the story of the talented 
comedian who made records from 19.13 
through 1915 under the name of Wil- 
liam J. (or Will) Halley, but whose 
real name was William Joseph Han- 
ley. The nearest parallel I can recall 
to his career may be found in Arthur 
Clough, who, as recorded in HOBBIES 
for June and July, 1968, is said to 
have been fiyst a lawyer, and then a 
singer who planned to return to law 
practice and win his cases by singing, 
instead of speaking, his arguments. 
But, whereas Clough reputedly was a 
lawyer turned singer, Hanley was a 
singer who developed into a lawyer- 
judge. 

For years I had “Wililam J. Hal- 
ley” in mind as a subject for a HUB- 
BIES biography, but couldn't write 
about him because my information 
was scanty. 

A few years before I began writing 
for HOBBIES I asked Billy Murray 
and his dose friend, Jimmy Martin- 
dale, if they knew Will Halley and 
what had become of him. Neither ap- 
parently had known him personally, 
but they told me his real name was 
said to be Hanley and they believed 
he had quit singing “to go into poli- 
tics into New Jersey.” That was more 
nearly accurate information than some 
I have been given at various times 
about early recording artists! 

The years went by without bringing 
any more information concerning the 
somewhat mysterious singer. Then, in 
August, 1973, I received a letter from 
Albert Kuechle of Newark, N. J., say- 
ing he knew of two bygone recording 
artists who were still alive — William 
J. Halley and Fred Hillebrand. Mr. 
Kuechle said he understood Halley be- 
came a judge “somewhere around Ho- 
boken” and that Hillebrand lived at 
the Lambs Club in New York. 

My correspondent was misinformed. 
Hillebrand, with whom I corresponded 
brief ly some 20 years ago, was born 


in Brooklyn, N. Y., December 25, 1893, 
and died in New York City, Septem- 
ber 15, 1963. He was in his youth a 
vaudeville partner of Walter Van 
Brunt (Walter Scanlan), with whom 
h e did a little recorded duet work and, 
from about 1919 to 1924, he made 
records for a number of companies, 
including Edison, Emerson and a few 
minor firms. And “Will Halley,” as 
you are about to learn, had been dead 
almost 12 years when I received Mr. 
Kuechle's communication. 

A 1913 Victor record supplement 
had described Halley as a “young 
comedian and singer, who is making a 
success in vaudeville.” The statement 
that he was still living and had “grad- 
uated” from “show business” to a 
judgeship fired my imagination, and 
convinced me that Will Halley would 
be a colorful, attractive subject for 
an article. I passed the information 
on to my friend, Quentin Riggs, of 
Huntington Beach, Calif., who is al- 
ways as delighted as I am to receive 
news about still living pioneer record- 
ers, and I either suggested, or it oc- 
curred to him, to turn through indexes 
to back files of the New York Times 
and see if he could find anything 
about Judge William J. Hanley. Quen- 
tin, as I recall, began researching 
during his lunch hour, and almost 
immediately experienced a mixture of 
good and bad. The good was that he 
soon found a reference to Judge Han- 
ley; the bad, he learned that the Jer- 
sey jurist was not still alive, as we 
had hoped and believed, but had been 
gone since the autumn of 1961. 

Quentin’s account of his experience 
is worth quoting. In a letter dated 
August 28, 1973, he wrote: 

1 ‘ You asked how I found Hanley's obituary 
In the Mew York Times. Well, tt was a matter 
of luck that I found it so quickly. If he was 
a Judge in Hoboken I figured that such a 
distinguished person would have been men- 
tioned at one time or another in the Times. 
A library near my ofifee has a complete set of 
the Mow York Times index, so I planned to 
systematically go through them until I found 
something about him. The Indexes of 1960 to 
the present are on the main floor and the 
earlier ones are in the basement, so I thought 
I’d start with the most recent ones. I started 
with 1960 and looked under both ‘Hanley’ and 
’Deaths.’ buL didn’t find anything. The second 
volume I picked up was the 1961 index, and 
under ‘Deaths’ I learned that an obituary for 
William J, Hanley appeared fn the November 
15. 1961. edition. I immediately ajskcd to see 
the roll of microfilm that contained that edition, 
and copied the obit that I sent you. I man- 
aged to do all this during my '15-minute lunch 
period.” 

Never one to overlook any way of 
obtaining more information, Quentin, 
having learned from the death notice 
that Judge Hanley had a son, Patrick, 
living in Hoboken, wrote him a letter 


and sent it to the address given in the 
obituary. It was returned, marked 
“Moved — Not Forwardable,” to his 
considerable mystification. He then 
found the name of Patrick Hanley in 
a perhaps outmoded telephone direc- 
tory and tried to make a long distance 
call, but the information operator told 
him there was no longer a Patrick 
Hanley listing for Hoboken. Mr. Han- 
ley, however, is still living and active 
— he is a space salesman for Barron’s 
Weekly, the noted New York financial 
paper — and I have heard his voice 
on a tape which my Buffalo, N. Y., 
friend, Merritt Malvern, recorded 
when he called on Judge Hanley’s 
other son, William J. Hanley, Jr., at 
his home in Upper Montclair, N. J. 
But I am getting ahead of my subject. 
I have the most unholy ill luck in 
misplacing items to which I mean to 
refer, and I can't find that New York 
T/mes death notice. Fortunately, this 
matters little, for I have obtained 
more detailed information from 
another source. 

After learning of Judge Hanley’s 
passing, it occurred to me to write to 
the Jersey Journal, a newspaper pub- 
lished in the area in which he lived, 
and ask for any information its files 
contained about Judge Wiliam J. Han- 
ley. The Journal did not 1 'eply directly, 
but referred my letter to the Free 
Public Library of Jersey City, whose 
director, Ben E. Grimm, obligingly 
wrote to me: 

“August 29. 1973 . . . Dear Mr. Walsh: 

‘‘The enclosed obituaries of William J. Han- 
ley are in response to your request to The 
Jersey Journal. 

‘‘I am very sorry that we were unable to 
locate any photographs In the library files. 
Sincerely yours. BEN E. GRIM. library 
Director.” 

I must express my gratitude to 
Mr. Girm for the trouble he took 
to find the obituaries and have them 
copied for me, and I hope the ap- 
pearance of this article, which cer- 
tainly should interest many patrons 
of the Free Public Library of Jersey 
City, will lead him to believe that his 
kindly efforts were not wasted. 

Now it may be as well to consider 
the obituary notices, wh ! ch I shall 
edit to avoid needless repetition. After 
that will come a discussion of the 
“William J. Halley” records and after 
that, in a succeeding installment, an 
intimate depiction of the singer- lawyer 
as his surviving relations describe him. 

II. What the Newspapers Said 

First, The Jersey Journal, to which 
I applied for information. On Novem- 
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NEW RECORDS FOR JULY 



J At Unci-? Tom's Cabin Door 1 

(Baybu-Cowan) Wm. J. ■Halley l . n 

j Kentucky Day* (Mahoney- WenrieUi I 
[ ■ Billy MurrmyJ 

A mekxJioo* Southern ou tuber in which Mr. WiBwai 
Hi] lay make* hi* Vector cUbui. TV* young cacnaiiux and 
ringer, who i* makiof a tucccu in vaudeville, dclirerv 
CowanT lireiy soog wtib much dearrsen, exhibiting u 
p! cartel I cnor voice. 

On the reverse a genii era an by ibe name of Murray 
offers Mahoney and Wenrich'a melodious ballad of Ken- 
tucky, which i* meeting with great faror. 

[Firefly Waltzes (From "The Fh-^fly ' ' ) Victor Concert Orchestra] 
3527 S-: When a Maid Comes Knocking at Your Heart (From 

( “The Firefly,") (Friml) OHr« Kh'neJ 

Two recorrlt containing the principal melodics in Rudolph Ftim!'# new opera, 
in which Emma Ticntim » starring. 

The wahlz rardley u made up of a half do-en of ihc most popular alia, and 
the number Mias Kline has given is MHc. TrentinTs best song in the opera. 

fEvn Waltzes — For dancing (Or? Moti*e* from the Operetta j 

qr,*jQ*> "FVa"l ( Lehar) Victor Dance Orchestra U « 

“J Sands of the Desert Medley Waltx — Far dancing 
[ (Ernest Ball) Victor Military Band] 

An attractive pair of records for dancing purposes. “ £y*” is a new operetta 
by the composer of " Merry Widow,'’ aod it contains some of the finest music 
Lehif has written, especially the waltz, “Love is a Pilgrim,” which is featured io, 
(liis selection. 

"TiH thcSa'*ds of the Desert Grow Cold." the ptmapal number in lhc 
medley Wabx on the reverse side, is a tremendous hit everywhere, and this fine 
dance record is sure to be much in demand. 

[Haunting Rag — Tur^rjj Trot (Lenzberg) Victor Military Band] 

1 731 Si Sunshine Girl Tango (Argentine Dance from “Sunshine Ctrl’ *) ho 
1. ( Rubens] Victor Military Band I 

Aad still the cry is TURKEY TROTS) Hire is another lively one, but 
rsol quire as fast in tempo as those teccntly Issued. 

On the rererte is the (me taago which is one of the hks of l 'The Sumhinc 
Cirf,” now playing to Hew York. 

(Daddy Has a Sweetheart and Mather is Her Name ] 

17320{ (Buck-Stamper) Edna Brown flO 

[Those Ragtime Melodics 'Hodgkins) Peerless Quartet) 

An attractive song in which a 1 title gul naively (ells of *’ daddy's ” affection! 
lof “ mamma" 

On (he reverse, the Peedess gives a kind of review of the various ragtime 
songs which have been successful. Bin of these numbers are iiuroduccd in ao 
iogeninu* manner. 



Vusm 


Twelve New Popular Songs 

The list of popular songs for this inantlt is an 
unusually complete and alUactive or.c, and caolasru 
Iwelre of ihc lateit smtimental ballads and ragtime 
aongs, topical ditties and " geograpliical" numbers. 

Tire talented corps of singers whose services the 
Victor commands have made special efforts in their 
presentation of this July list, which contain* none of 
the objectionable long* that have aroused welt un- 
favorable comment of late, 

[You're a. Great Big Blue Eyed ] 

I Baby (Brown) 

Heidelberg Quintette! V 
| And the Green Grass Grew All j H, 

I Around (Jeroma-H. Von Triawr) I b 

(_ American Quart etj ; 

(Give Me Your Hand (Have*- ] 

Bou/ord) (uSlh If 'til Oakland) 

17347( Heidelberg- Quintette 10 

Let Me See Your Rainbow Smile 
(Har«s-Barron) Campbell -Burr] 

(Sail on Silv’ry Moan (Downs- ] 

1 - ’ ' Campbell-Burrl i 

(Fi«Ftt»-Cnrroll) jf ' 

Peerless Quartet] 

(TayTor-Seaiilar) 



Victor Fibre Needle*. 60 c. per JOO 


RECORDING DEBUT . — Two pages from 1913 Victor record sup- plements are reproduced here. " William J. Halley's" first record 
was announced in May and was accompanied by his photo. In July he was shown with ten other famous Victor artists. 


ber 15, 1961, this Jersey City paper 
published an article under the head- 
ing of “Ex-Judge W. Hanley, 66, 
Hoboken. ” This was headed by a 
photograph of Judge Hanley. The ar- 
ticle read: 

"The funeral for William J. Hanley former 
Hudson District Court judge, will be Saturday 
at 9 a.m. A solemn requiem mass will be held 
at Our Lady of Grace Roman Catholic Church 
at 10 a.m. 

‘ ‘Interment will be at Holy Cross Cemetery, 
North Arlington. 

"Mr. Hanley, ojf 1000 Hudson Street, Ho- 
boken, died yesterday of a heart attack at the 
Veterans Hospital in East Orange. He was 66 

*‘A graduate of St. Peter's prep and Holy 
Cross College, Mr. Hanley was famous for his 
singing voice. He turned down a singing 
career for the law, but used his voice to 
work his way through New York Law School. 

“He was a hard campaigner for Gov. A. 
Harry Moore and Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City. His work earned him a seat in the 
Assembly in I91S, but he resigned his post to 
enter the U. S Marine Corps a year later. 
H e was appointed Lo the district court bench 
in 1923, and served, for 10 years, 

"He refused a higher paying Job as assistant 
U. S. attorney to keep hJs $3,000 a year board 
of education post. He continued his private law 
practice at S4 Washington StreeL. 

‘ ‘Mr, Hanley strongly advocated a legalized 
state lottery and maintained this would block 
criminal elements from games of chance. He 
also espoused capital punishment as a deterrent 
to murder. Mr. Hanley's wife, Anne died in 
1953. Ho is survived by two sons, William 
J. , Jr., and Patrick, and three sisters, Mrs. 
Grace Blake, Mrs. Beth Coyle and Miss 
Eleanor Hanley. 

"The Bosworth Funeral Home, Hoboken, Is 
in charge of arrangements." 

You observed, probably, that the 
Jersey Journal gave Judge Hanley’s 
age as 66, Another notice, still to be 
considered, makes it 67, and still a 
third, 68, This latter, which also was 


used in the New York Times death 
■notice, appears to be correct, for it 
would tie in well with his beginning 
to make records early in 1913, when 
he was still attending law school. His 
birthday therefore may be set down 
as January 17, 1893, which means 
that young “William J. Halley” had 
just become 20 or was drawing near 
it when he made his first record. 

A questionnaire filled in by his son, 
Dr. Hanley, says that William J. 
Hanley was bom in Hoboken, N. J., 
the city in which he lived virtually 
all his life and in which he died. His 
father was Timothy Joseph Hanley, 
a plumber. Timothy Hanley was born 
in Providence, R. I., and married Miss 
Mary Elizabeth McHenry, a native of 
Ireland. William was their eldest child. 
Dr. Hanley says he doesn’t know 
whether there were any children be- 
sides his father and the three already 
mentioned sisters. Timothy Hanley 
died prior to 1913, and his wife, on 
April 11, 1946, at the age of 83. 

The boy who was to become known 
as sing*er, lawyer and judge attended 
Sacred Heart Academy in Hoboken 
and St. Peter’s Preparatory School 
in Jersey City, before going to Holy 
Cross College, from which he was 
graduated in 1913 — apparently at 
about the time his first records came 
out. Sports in which he participated 
while in school were football and 
baseball. , 

Young Hanley first began singing 


in high school when he was 15 or 16 
years of age. He had no formal 
musical training, played no instru- 
ment, and could not read music, but 
was gifted with a good, strong natural 
voice. His musical career was confined 
to singing at Shanley’s restaurant, 
or cabaret, in New York City, and to 
making records. He never toured in 
vaudeville. Dr. Hanley described him 
as having been about six feet one 
inches tall as a young man and weigh- 
ing around 185 pounds. In those days 
he had “titian-red” hair. His wife, 
whose maiden name was Anne Mc- 
Gahy, was a native of Rye, N. Y. 

In view of Will Hanley’s later ar- 
dent campaigning for Governor Moore 
and for Frank Hague, whose Hudson 
County organization was one of the 
most powerful political groups in 
the country, there seems no doubt that 
he, like most Americans of Irish de- 
scent, was an ardent Democrat. 

Now, let’s return to the newspaper 
obituary notices. There appears, by 
the way, an error in the one previ- 
ously quoted. It said Hanley was 
elected to the New Jersey Assembly 
in 1918, but left to join the Marines. 
As the story immediately to follow 
shows he probably was elected in 
1917, but left the following year to 
take officer training at the Marine 
Base in Quantico, Va. 

And, speaking of his becoming a 
member of the New Jersey Assembly, 
I don’t think it out of place to men- 
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tion here that one of the present 
day's most enthusiastic record collec- 
tors, and a regular reader of Fav- 
orite Pioneer Recording Artists, is 
the clerk of the New Jersey Senate, 
Henry H. Patterson, of Asbury Park. 
Mr. Patterson tells me he has between 
50,000 and 60,000 records and is es- 
pecially interested in the most ancient 
discs, such as Berliner, Climax, Mon- 
arch and Zonophone. 

III. A Personality Sketch 

I said we would return to the obit- 
uary notices, but the article now to be 
quoted actually is not a death notice, 
but a summary of Judge Hanley's 
personality, character and achieve- 
ments. It appeared in The Jersey 
Journal for Thursday, November 16, 
1961, under the heading, "William J. 
Hanley, Ex- Judge, Was a Man of 
Many Parts." It was written by 
Thomas Howell, who apparently knew 
the jurist well. Though it pays tribute 
to Judge Hanley's many fine qualities, 
Mr. Howell erred in his arithmetic. He 
says the one-time recording artist was 
67, then gives his birth year as 1891. 
A little ciphering will show that if he 
were born in that year he would have 
been 70 in 1961: 

“The classic Renaissance ideal of 'a man 
of many parts,’ in this day and age so rare, 
came to fit the description of William J. Han- 
ley when he was yet a young man. He kept 
these qualities throughout his life. 

“Artist, scholar, soldier and man of affairs, 
former Hudson District Judge William Hanley 
was instantly recognized in Hoboken and 

throughout Hudson County. His career included 
a year as state assemblyman. 

“At his death on Tuesday, at 67. the judge 
was still active in civic affairs as attorney 
for the Hoboken Board of Education — a job 
he held since 1933, and maintained despite 
the inducement of a $2,000 a year raise if he 
would become assistant U. S. attorney. 

“William Hanley was born In Hoboken in 
1S91. After completing primary school. Mr. 

Han lev attended St. Peter’s Preparatory School 
in Jersey City Upon graduation he enrolled 
Ln Holy Cross College in Worcester, Mass. 

“He had a fine singing voice and when he 
was graduated from Holy Cross and went to 
New York Law School, he took a job as a 
troubadour in Stanley’s (This should be Shan- 
icy's — J. W.) night club after school hours 
This was, 'however — apart from recording a 
lew popular ballads — his ouly professional 
use of his singing talent. 

“Mr Hanley entered Hudson County politics 
after being admitted to the Bar, His support 
of the late Governor A. Harry Moore and of 
the mayoralty campaign of the late Frank 
Hague in 1917 resulted in his own nomination 
for a seat in the New Jersey Assembly. He 
was elected, but resigned his seat lo Join the 
t\ S. Marines. Sent for officer candidate train- 
ing to Quantico, Virginia, he received his 
commission too late to join the fighting The 
Armistice had already been signed. 

“Returning to Hudson County politics Mr. 
Hanley was appointed as judge to the Hudson 
District Court in 1923, and remained on the 
bench 10 years. On his retirement from the 
judiciary. Judge Hanley took the post of at- 
torney for the Hoboken school board. He also 
resumed his long-suspended career In criminal 
law, and came to the defense in many cases. 

“Notable examples were his defense of ex- 
Judge James Pellachla of Newark, and of 
Sylvio Devito, one of a trio who held up the 
Unversal Supermarket in Newark In 1951 and 
killed special guard James Law during the 
robbery. The Pellachla case concerned the 
embezzlement of $600,000 from the Columbia 
Trust Company in 1918. Peliachia’s father was 
president of Lhe bank, and Pellachia's convic- 
tion seemed certain. He got off with a much 
lighter sentence than anticipated. 

“Devito's case ended also in conviction, but 
he escaped the death penalty that was the 
fate of one of the other two bandits. Notwith- 
standing Judge Hanley’s eloquence in his 
client's defense, the judge was an advocate of 
capita! punishment as a deterrent lo murder 
He also backed a legalized state lottery, which 
he firmly believed would exclude criminal 
agencies from games of chance. . . 

“Judge Hanley lost his wife. Ann, in 1953. 
He is survived by two sons. Dr. William 
Hanley, Jr., a dentist in Montclair, and Pal- 
rick Hanley of Hoboken. He also leaves three 
sisters. Mrs. Grace Blake, Mrs. Beth Coyle 
and Miss Eleanor Hanley, all of Hoboken.” 



YOUNG ATTORNEY. — William J. Hanley 
("William J. Halley") os he appeared after 
he gave up a musical coreer to practice law. 


I am sure that it had nothing to do 
with Judge Hanley's advocacy of legal 
lotteries, but, coincidentally, in 1933 
his sister Eleanor won $150,000 in the 
Irish Sweepstakes and went to Ireland 
to be paid her money. Miss Hanley, 
a school teacher, had about $40,000 
left after the British and American 
governments levied tribute on her 
winnings. 

An account of Judge Hanley's death 
in the Hudson Dispatch for November 
15. 1961, reads for the most part like 
a rewrite of the one already quoted 
from the Jersey Journal, and it would 
be a waste of space to quote it in full. 
However, it mentions the judge's say- 
ing that "every unpunished murderer 
takes away something from the secu- 
rity of a man's life," and ends with 
the following fresh information: 

“Just two years ago Mr Hanley appeared 
on a New York television show tor a 30 
minute interview which included playbacks of 
ilia recordings of 'You Made Me Love You.’ 
■It’s a Long Way lo Tipperary’ and other 
popular songs. Always a campaigner, he look 
the occasion Lo 'innocently’ give Mayor John 
J. Grogan a political plug. 

“Mr. Hanley had a brief introduction to 
the newspaper world, circa 1910, before enter- 
ing Lhe political arena. Working for the Hud- 
son Dispatch in Lhosc days, he enjoyed recall- 
ing a mission lie made to New York on behalf 
of the paper. He was sent to the chy to bring 
back an immerse roll of paper via the West 
Shore Ferry for the next clay’s edition. After 
that experience he decided the legal profession 
offered an easier life.” 

Finally, in this round-up of news- 
paper publicity concerning Judge Han- 


Jersey Journal's paid announcements 
column of November 17, 1961, may 
be copied: 

“HANLEY — Judge William J., on Novem- 
ber M, 1961. of 1000 Hudson Street.. Ho- 
boken; beloved husband of the late Anna (nee 
McGahy) ; father of Dr. William J , Jr., D.D.S. 
and Patrick R. Hanley; brother of Mrs. 
Edward (Beth) Coyle. Mrs. Grace Blake, and 
Miss Elinore Hanley, Funeral from Earl F. 
Bos worth Funeral Home. 311 Willow Avenue 
Hoboken, on Saturday at 9 a.m. Solemn High 
Mass of Requiem, Our Lady of Grace Church, 
at 10 a.m. Interment, Holy Cross Cemetery 

“HANLEY — SUMMONS — Brothers of Ho- 
boken Lodge No. 74, B. P. O. Elks arc 
invited to attend funeral services. Friday, 
November 17, 1961, at S p.m. at Bosworth 
Funeral Home, Hoboken, to pay our last tribute 
of respect to our deceased brother William J. 
Hanley. Francis BertottI, Exalted Ruler An- 
thony Amoruso, Secretary.” 

It probably will not have escaped 
your attention that in the first of 
these notices, Judge Hanley's wife's 
nam G was incorrectly given as Anna 
instead of Anne, and his sister's as 
Elinore when it should be Eleanor. 

(Continued on page 130) 


World’s Largest 
Selection of 


MUSIC BOXES 

and 

NICKELODEONS! 


World’s largest wholesale selection — over 
500 in stock! — of music boxes, nickelodeon 
pianos, orchestrions, circus organs, etc. 
Huge catalogue illustrates, prices, describes 
our inventory — just $2 postpaid, or $10 for 
next 6 Issues. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Also can supply the latest printing of the 
mammoth 1008-page. 8-pound “Encyclo- 
pedia of Automatic Musical Instruments,” 
by Q. David Bowers. Thousands of illus- 
trations. Learn all about instruments, var- 
ious types and models, and their history. 
Book autographed and inscribed to you by 
author $30 postpaid. Money hack if not 
delighted! Over 6,000 copies sold. Awarded 
“one of the most valuable reference books” 
award by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Huge selection of instruments available 
for immediate low-cost shipment from stor- 
age points in America and Europe! Get 
acquainted with us today! 

Write to us in the U.S.A. at: Mcltanlek 
Muslk Museum, Box 1069, Beverly HlLIs, 
Calif. 90210, or to our headquarters In 
Europe. 28 cents postage required for air- 
mail to Europe. Send for your copy of our 
catalog today! 


MCKANISK MUSIK MUSEUM 
VESTERBROGADE 150 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Telephone (01) 22-21-22 
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than is buying- stocks and bonds which 
many people paid good money for, 
and now they find they can get back 
only a portion of what they spent. 
The organization that sells Christmas 
Seals is in business to sell as many 
of them as they can. They print hun- 
dred’s of millions, perhaps even bil- 
lions, and it is rumored that they 
keep the plates going so that if they 
ever run out of a certain year, they 
can print more. They even sell these 
in quantities to dealers to encourage 
them to handle them, by giving them 
at less than one dollar per sheet. 
(After all, their sole desire in issuing 
them is to raise money.) And if the 
dealers in Seals can buy them any 
time they want for less than one dollar 
per sheet, they are hardly likely to 
pay a speculator more than that. If 
there is any monkey business involved, 
it is the old story of someone buying 
stamps without first finding out from 
someone who knows if what he is do- 
ing is wise. 

QUESTION 

I have an upside down air mail 
stamp on a letter. Where can I sell 
it? 

ANSWER 

There is a stamp which appeared 
in 1918 on which the airplane in the 
center is printed upside down, while 
the balance of the stamp is normal. 
It is quite unlikely that you have this. 
There were only 100 originally sold 
over the counter at the Washington 
Post Office. Today we know the where- 
about of approximately 90 to 94 of 
them; the balance is lost, or in un- 
known collections. The stamp in fine 
condition sells for about $42,000. 

We suspect that what you have is 


out to Valley Forge on our bikes. 

To see it all again and then to 
reflect back upon those years of 1776 
and those who suffered to give us 
our blessed freedom! 

Edna and I went in town (down- 
town Philly) once a week — and how 
great that was as we went by train 
(my second love!) and’ we did see 
again Independence Hall and Christ’s 
Church. Here again we could almost 
hear the shouts of victory as the old 
Liberty Bell rang out Freedom For 
All! We met so many friends of 
HOBBIES but we didn't get many 
stories. We did enioy so much the 
Perelman Antique Toy Museum. We 
were a little disappointed that there 
wre so few Doll Houses and so few 
miniatures in that great collection of 
old toys. Somewhere along the way 
we saw tiny narrow pads of scratch 
paper and at the very top was printed 
"For Those With Narrow Minds!" 

Guess we should have tiny pads for 
those of us with MINI MINDS! 
Wherever you go, you are always on 
the lookout for miniatures! We saw 
so few of them in any of the many 


an ordinary, common air mail stamp, 
which someone carelessly affixed’ to 
the envelope upside down. It would 
have no particular value. If it were 
to, why would not everyone in the 
country start putting stamps on en- 
velopes upside down? 

QUESTION 

I have had a lot of pleasure show- 
ing friends an envelope which came 
through the mail recently. It is post- 
marked November 31. November has 
only 30 days, so this is an error. I 
would like to sell it. 

ANSWER 

The error was made by a postal 
clerk. There are over 30,000 Post Of- 
fices in this country. Many have up 
to several dozen branchs. Many have 
hundreds of clerks. Every day a Post 
Office is open, perhaps 100,000 post- 
marking devices are being changed 
from the date of the previous day. 
It is a tribute to the care that as few 
errors occur as do happen. This par- 
ticular clerk did not realize that he 
should have changed the date to De- 
cember first s'nce November does have 
only 30 clays. If such an item were 
of value why would not clerks do this 
intentionally, and provide tens of 
th o usa n d s of rare p h i 1 at el i c i tern s ? 

You have an interesting curiosity, 
but no more than that. "Errors" of 
this sort are by no means unusual. 
Study the postmarks on any incoming 
mail and you will see an occasionally 
upside down date, the month name 
inverted, or the like. Just last week 
we had a November 52, 1974 date. 
What happened is that the clerk in- 
serting the numerals in the postmark- 
ing device reversed the position of 
the "2" and the "5". 


places we visited. Our last stop was 
with our deer oldest granddaughter 
in Lawrence, Kans., and on Easter 
Monday our Margie took us over to 
Kansas City to visit the beautiful an cl- 
outs tan ding Crown Center. I am sure 
I could spend a week there and never 
tire of it! We were happy to see the 
shop of Bits and Pieces, What a dis- 
play of miniatures! We obtained some 
of those tiny apple taffies for our 
soda parlor. We enjoyed seeing the 
one room on display by the John 
Blauevs, It was a Victorian Parlor 
and had’ the most impressive copies 
of the famous Belter arm chairs. That 
day was a joyous day! 

We had* bought so much (not min- 
iatures, but we do have an antique 
shop!) that we even had to rent a 
trailer from Iowa City. 

More next month about so many 
helpful ways of making those houses 
for dolls! Does anyone know of a 
good more or less simple plan for a 
doll house? So many have asked for 
plans for doll houses. Also we hope 
you will share with our many readers 
the story of your MINI collection or 
your doll house. Take care! 


Joint U .S .-Soviet 
Stamps To Mark 
Apollo-Soyuz Linkup 

The U. S. Postal Service and the 
Ministry of Posts and Tele-communi- 
cations of the Soviet Union have an- 
nounced joint plans to issue a twin 
pair of postage stamps honoring the 
Apoilo-Soyuz space mission. 

These stamps, one of U. S. design 
and one of Soviet design, will be is- 
sued on the 'day of the launches, now 
scheduled for July 15. 

The U. S. design is by noted space 
artist Robert McCall, of Paradise Val- 
ley, Arizona. The U.S.S.R. design is 
by Soviet artist Anatoly M. Aksamit. 

McCall has been closely identified 
with the U. S. space program since 
1958. McCall’s space art combines the 
weight of reality with the weightless- 
ness of outer space in a convincing 
and dramatic way. 

Aksamit has been a professional 
artist since 1946. For many years, 
he was chief artist for advertising for 
Aeroflat, the Soviet airline. 

The United States stamps will have 
their first day of issue at Kennedy 
Space Center. 

First day cancellation requests 
should be addressed to "Apollo-Soyuz 
Stamps, Postmaster, Kennedy Space 
Center, FL 32815." The cost is ten 
cents per stamp to be affixed to the 
self-addressed envelopes which must 
accompany orders. Remittance should 
be by check or money order, instead 
of cash, or postage stamps. 

Because of the size of the stamps, 
the return address should be written 
low and well to the left. Orders must 
be postmarked no later than July 15. 

\ V, 
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to all parts of America, imprisoned 
in the grooves of phonograph discs. 

Yet I wonder. How did it happen, 
if it did, that no one, living in Ho- 
boken and knowing Mother Hanley, 
picked up a copy of the monthly 
Victor record shipment, saw a picture 
of young "Billy" Hanley (his name 
misspelled as Halley) and showed it 
to the good lady, saying: "Mrs. Han- 
ley, this Victor book has got a good 
picture of your boy Billy in it!" But, 
as far as I know, no one did. 

There is a possibility, of course, 
that Mary Elizabeth Hanley did know 
her son was earning tuition money 
by exercising his voice, and that she 
acceded to his singing so long as he 
did not openly parade his "shame" 
by using his real name, but I doubt 
that this occurred. 

"Will Halley's" recording activities 
appear to have been confined to Vic- 
tor and Columbia labels, with Victor 
coming first. He also did a little sing- 
ing for Victor after he had ceased to 
work for Columbia, but the total num- 
ber of his Columbia discs was greater 
than of his Victor, even though they 
were confined to a period of eight 
months. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists \ 

\ Conducted by JIM WALSH | 

William J. Halley 

( Judge William Joseph Hanley , Sr . ) 

PART 1A 
By JIM WALSH 


(Continued from the July issue) 

No Halley records were issued on 
Edison discs or cylinders, but in the 
Edison National Historic Site there 
is a note in Thomas A. Edison’s hand- 
writing, showing that the crotchety 
and deafened inventor, who seldom 
liked any recorded voice submitted 
for his opinion, ruled unfavorably 
concerning “William Halley.” On Jan- 
uary 14, 1915, “The Old Man” wrote: 

“Mr. William Halley, Baritone. Explosive — 
not a goocl interpreter — don’t get the funny 
lisping accent that Collins out in. Articulation 
not extra good.” 

Just what Mr. Edison meant to 
indicate, other than that he didn’t 
care for Halley's singing isn’t clear. 
He evidently didn’t write what was 
in his mind for “that Collins out in” 
makes no sense. In the note printed 
previously, the inventor even criti- 
cized his favorite Arthur Collins and 
Byron G. Harlan. After listening to 
one of their records, he scrawled : 
“Can't hear a word. Awful sharp” 
The fault undoubtedly was in his 
hearing, for Collins and Harlan’s ar- 
ticulation and enunciation were invar- 
iably fine. Mr. Edison probably was 
under mental strain when he wrote 
the Halley note, for his great factory 
fire had occurred the month before. 

There is nothing to indicate that 
“Halley” had made a test Edison rec- 
ord. In all probability Mr. Edison was 
listening to one he had made for Vic- 
tor or Columbia. It was his staff's 
custom each month to buy the latest 
records of competing companies and 
have the old gentleman listen to them, 
to see if he heard any artists he 
would like to engage to sing for him. 
(He seldom did.) Probably a majority 
of the critical comments in Mr. Edi- 
son’s notebook are based 1 on listening 
to Victor and Columbia recordings, 
so the likelihood is that he based his 
opinion of Halley on the young man’s 
reproduced voice. 

But what record did he listen to? 
This was January 14, 1915, remember, 
and Hailey had not had a Victor disc 
issued since August, 1914, when he 
sang the boisterous “I Love the La- 
dies.” He had not been in a Columbia 
supplement since September, 1914, 
when he was heard in three songs — 
“All He Does Is Follow Them 
Around,” “They’re On Their Way to 
Mexico” and “He Was Always Fool- 
ing Round.” I am familiar with all 
these records, and in fairness I must 
say that none contains, to my ears, 
a trace of “the funny lisping* accent” 


of which the Wizard complained. 

In February, 1915, Victor did issue 
a Halley record, “I’m GLad My Wife's 
in Europe,” but it could not be ob- 
tained before January 28, the nation- 
wide date for beginning the sale of 
new Victor reoerds, so Mr. Edison 
could not have heard it two weeks 
earlier. There is one indication that 
the record, whatever it was, was a 
Columbia. Victor had begun by call- 
ing the law student-singer “William 
J. Halley,” but in August, 1914, had 
switched to “Will Halley” and there- 
after kept the shorter name. Columbia 
called him consistently “William Hal- 
ley,” without the middle J., and that 
is the way he is referred to in Thom- 
as A. Edison’s note. 

How ever all this may have been, 
there is no doubt that “William J. 
Halley’s” first Victor record was an- 
nounced in the May, 1913, supple- 
ment, and it was something of a 
plume in his cap that he was given 
the A. side (usually considered to in- 
dicate the probably better selilng 
number) with the veteran Billy Mur- 
ray, then the most popular recording- 
artist in the world, consigned to the 
B. The Halley song was “At Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin Door,” while the Mur- 
ray, a tuneful Percy Wenrich ballad, 
“Kentucky Days,” was a sort of trial 
run for “When You Wore a Tulip 
and I Wore a Red, Red Rose.” It was 
a more sentimental type of composi- 
tion than Billy ordinarily sang. The 
supplement published a small photo 
of Halley, in which he appeared to 
be wearing a rather grim expression, 
and the description of his initial of- 
fering was: 

"A melodious Southern number in which Mr. 
VVLILla-m Halley makes his Victor debut. This 
young comedian and singer, who is making 
a success in vaudeville, delivers (Ruby) Cow- 
an's lively song with much clearness, exhibit- 
ing a pleasant tenor voice. On tho reverse a 
gentleman by the name of Murray offers 
Mahoney and Wenrich’s melodious ballad of 
Kentucky, which is- meeting wth greaL favor.” 

This record (No. 17316) was a 
combination that seemed to have all 
the characteristics to insure popular 
success, for the Wenrich ballad, es- 
pecially, was being extensively adver- 
tised and sung, and the coupling was 
a lively number with an attractive 
swing. Yet “Kentucky Days” did not 
win the overwhelming vogue that was 
destined to be accorded to “When 
ou Wore a Tulip,” and the record 
was out of the catalog by November, 
1915. 

You will notice that the supplement 
described Halley as a tenor. The com- 


plete Victor alphabetical catalogs al- 
ways called him a “tenor-comed*ian.” 
Columbia, however, invariably refer- 
red to him as a baritone, and my ears 
tell me Columbia was right. His voice 
was too low-pitched to be tenor. But 
then Victor also called Arthur Fields 
a tenor, and Arthur wrote me that 
he always wondered why it did. 

One month later, in June, 1913, bhe 
fledgling recording artist had been 
promoted to the status of a “favorite 
Victor singer.” On No. 17323 Collins 
and Harlan sang “Roll On, Missouri,” 
and were accompanied on the B. side 
by Halley’s rou singly catchy “In the 
Golden West.” Supplement space was 
limited that month, and the descrip- 
tion was brief: 

“Two attractive ‘locality’ ballads, praslng 
the gr.at but muddy Missouri and the glorious 
West, arc effectively given by favorite Victor 
singers." 

Continuing his pace of a record a 
month, the “tenor-comedian” was rep- 
resented in the July, 1913, Victor 
supplement with the A. side of No. 
17353. He sang a rapid-fire number, 
whose keynote was exuberance, “I 
Love Her Oh! Oh! Oh!” The young 
fellow must have laughed to himself 
at the concluding lines of the song, 
which proclaimed: “She has red hair, 
but I don’t care — I love her oh ! oh ! 
oh!” for the imaginary heroine's locks 
were the same color as his own. He 
had good company on ,the B. face 
with Ada Jones and Billy Murray 
singing “I’d : Do As Much for You.” 

Record buyers who obtained these 
early “William J. Halley” records 
discovered that the singer, about 
whom most of them knew nothing, 
had a voice and style that was typical 
of the vaudeville, cabaret and musical 
comedy vocalists of the time. There 
was nothing subtle about his singing, 
but his delivery was strong and spir- 
ited, and his enunciation clear even 
if, as Mr. Edison had said, he had 
at times a tendency to be a bit “ex- 
plosive” — a characteristic he shared 
with most vaudeville singers. There 
was also a marked resemblance in his 
voice and style to the singing methods 
of A1 Jolson, although he lacked bhe 
eccentric mannerisms which made 
multitudes admire Jolson and a small- 
er number dislike him. 

This resemblance to Jolson was es- 
pecially marked in Halley’s Septem- 
ber, 1913, record. (He was not in- 
cluded in the August Victor record 
list.) This time he sang one of the 
big hits of 60 years ago, “You Made 
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Me Love You (I Didn’t Want to Do 
It)/' which was coupled with a song* 
composed by Irving* Berlin, then al- 
ready the reigning king of popular 
song writers. The Berlin number, 
“Somebody’s Coming to My House,” 
was sung by Walter Van Brunt, and 
had the A. side. This was an example 
of misjudgment, for “You Made Me 
Love You” swept the country, while 
Berlin’s contribution was not partic- 
ularly successful, “You Made Me 
Love You,” written by Joe McCarthy 
and James V. Monaco, was Halley’s 
most successful Victor record and 
stayed’ in the catalog longer than any 
of his others. 

There was a wait of three months 
before another Halley disc was an- 
nounced. He had the A. side of No. 
17453, “Pullman Porters on Parade,” 
whidh was combined with the Peerless 
Quartet’s “My Lovin’ Melody Man” 
in the December supplement. “Pull- 
man Porters” was as lively and 
rhythmic as the name suggests. Its 
music was by Maurice Abrahams and 
the words by a mysterious character 
who called himself Ren G. May. Never 
heard of him? Well, if you will 
scramble the letters of “Ren G. May” 
and rearrange them you will find that 
they spell “Germany.” And what is 
the capital of Germany? Why, Berlin ! 
In other words, the lyric writer’s al- 
leged name was an anagram for 
“Germany” and a disguise for Irving 
Berlin, who wrote the words for his 
friend, Maurie Abrahams, husband of 
the vaudeville star and future record- 
ing artist, Belle Baker. 

“Halley” by this time was through 
law school, assuming that 1913 is the 
correct date of his graduation, and 
must have been trying to establish 
his law practice. Probably he found 
money from cabaret singing and rec- 
ord making to be still acceptable while 
he was getting started at his Chosen 
profession. But there were no more 
Victor records by him until August, 
1914, although he had begun singing 
regularly for Columbia. And when 
his next Victor appeared, his name, 
in the supplement and on the label, 
had been shortened to “Will Halley” 
— probably on the theory that “Wil- 
liam J. Halley” sounded rather stiff 
for a comedian and that the short 
form gave a pleasing touch of infor- 
mality. On the A. side of No. 17560 
he sang a current comic song hit, “I 
Love the Ladies,” while for its coup- 
ling the Heidelberg Quintet harmo- 
nized the irresistible “By the Beauti- 
ful Sea,” whose chorus offers prob- 
ably the trickiest line ever included 
in a popular song: “I love to be beside 
your side beside the seaside by the 
beautiful sea.” 

This combination seemed to have 
everything from a sales standpoint 
and, in view of the popularity of both 
songs, should have stayed in the cat- 
alog for many years, but it vanished 
when the May, 1917, catalog was pub- 
lished. 

Half a year went by before "Will 
J. Halley” again showed up in a Vic- 
tor list. This time, on No. 17683, he 
sang “I’m Glad My Wife’s in Europe 
(For She 'Can’t Get Back ho Me.)” 
The B. face was the tuneful “I’m 
Coin’ Back to Louisiana,” by Collins 


and Harlan. This record of course 
was issued when World War I had 
been in progress only a few months, 
and when th ere wa s th ough t to be 
something funny about American 
wives being stranded abroad and un- 
able to return to their rejoicing help- 
meets. Halley, who presumably was 
not married when he made the rec- 
ord, expressed the hope that if the 
wife of whom he was singing “should 
come to London town I hope that 
London Bridge will break down.” 

“Will Halley’s” final Victor record, 
and his last, apparently, for any com- 
pany was a part of the April, 1915, 
list. He sang, on the B. side, “Ruff 
Johnson’s Harmony Band,” while on 
the A., Collins and Harlan gave one 
of their inimitable renditions of a 
Teddy Morse “jungle song” — “Doodle 
Oodie Dee (Means Won’t You Marry 
Me?) ” Sam Rous, the supplement 
writer, said this disc contained “two 
comedy favorites by Halley and the 
Colossal Comedy Twins” — the latter 
one of his frequent sly digs at Col- 
lins and Harlan’s pronouncedly excess 
avoirdupois. 

After “Ruff Johnson’s Harmony 
Band” was issued*, the name of Will 
Halley ceased to appear in Victor 
supplements, meaning, I take it, that 
he had given up singing and settled 
down with determination to h:s fu- 
ture career in the legal profession. 
But there was to be one more men- 
tion of this “swan song” disc. 

In June, 1917, Victor announced a 
new record of “Ruff Johnson's Har- 
mony Band,” sung by Gene Greene 
and coupled with his famous nonsense 
song, “The King of the Bungaloos.” 
The d'escription of the Greene disc 
said: 

"An admirable record of ’Ruff Johnson’s 
Harmony Band' is already in the Victor cata- 
log, but. we just had to get ouL Gene Greene's 
variation of it for the sajte of his imitation 
of the musical instruments. Flute, drum or 
loud bassoon — it’s all the same to Gene." 

The “admirable record” already in 
the catalog of course was Halley’s. 
It rema ned there through 1 9 1 9, along 
with two of his others, “You Made 
Me Love You” and “I’m Glad My 
Wife’s in Europe,” but when the 1920 
edition came out the name of Halley 
had disappeared. 

V . Halley's Columbia Records 

Although Wililam Halley, to use 
his Columbia designation, made a few 
more records for Victor's chief com- 
petitor than he had for the rival 
largest manufacturer of discs, their 
period of issue was confined to a 
shorter span. The aspiring young 
legal student’s name was seen for the 
first Columbia time in February, 
1914, and for the last time, so far as 
the monthly supplement went, in the 
following September. 

Halley’s initial 'Columbia contribu- 
tions were contained on two double- 
faced records, his song in each in- 
stance being coupled with something 
by other performers. First, numeri- 
cally speaking, was No. A 1455. Co- 
lumbia discs diid not use the A. and 
B. system of indicating which side 
was considered the more likely seller, 
but A1455, as listed in the supple- 
ment, began with “The Little Church 
Around the Corner,” sung by Nora 


Watson (Elsie Baker), contralto, and 
Henry Burr, tenor. Its mating was 
“I'm Afraid I’m Beginning to Love 
You.” Supplement deseripions of Co- 
lumbia records were brief. This is 
what was said of the one just men- 
tioned ; 

“A new song by ihe writers of ‘The Trail 
of ih- Lonesome Pine.' ‘There’s a Girl in the 
Heart of Maryland,’ etc., entitled ’The Little 
Church Around the Corner.’ promises to be- 
come one of the sensationai successes of the 
month. It is combined wi.rh a record by a 
n.w singer, Mr. William Halley, whose voice 
and style will undoubtedly please our patrons 
greatly." 

The second Halley offering was 
mentioned before its coupling. On No. 
A1457 he sang a genuine comedy hit, 
“He'd Have to Get Under, Get Out 
and Get Under,” with another almost 
equally successful humorous composi- 
tion on the other side, “The Pussy 
Cat Rag,” by Ada Jones and the 
Peerless Quartet. This amusing ditty 
proved a bonanza for Ada and the 
Quartet. They also sang it for Victor 
and for Edison discs and cylinders. 
Concerning this combination the sup- 
plement said; 

"In new up-Lo-the-minute ragtime we have 
the great Winter Garden hit, ‘He’d Have to 
Get Under. Get Out and G:i Under,’ sung in 
s pie u did style by Mr. Halley. It lis coupled 
appropriately with the ‘Pussy Cart 'Rag,' a 
song by the composer of ’What Do You Mean 
You Lost Your Dog?' sung by Miss Jones with 
the support of the ’PeerNss Quartet." 

The motor vehicle song’s full title 
was “He'd Have to Get Under, Get 
Out and Get Under (And Fix Up 
His Automobile).” It was written by 
Grant Clarke, Edgar Leslie and 
Maurice Abrahams, and was recorded 
also by Billy Murray on Victor 17491, 
and Edison Blue Amberol 2194, as 
well as by Ar thur Collins on Pa the' 
B5023. (AB prefix on a Pathe’ seems 
to have indicated that it was recorded 
in the United States.) I haven't 
heard the Pathe’ version, but it is 
interesting to compare Murray’s Vic- 
tor with Halley’s ’Columbia and ob- 
serve how markedly the words they 
sing differ. In the absence of the 
sheet music it is hard to determine 
which comedian, if either, is “singing- 
straight” and which is changing the 
words whenever he thinks he sees a 
chance to improve them. Murray, 
however, was probably doing the more 
changing because he never hesitated* 
to try to better a lyric, and Halley 
sings the chorus three times without 
variation. 

There are too many differences in 
words to list them all, but they begin 
with the first line, which Halley sings 
as “Johnny O’Connor owned an auto- 
mobile” and Murray as 'bought an — 
Halley says “He was dressed up in 
his best Sunday clothes,” but with 
Murray this becomes “all togged 
up — .” Halley says ‘off came his hat 
and coat,” and Murray “off went.” 
Halley begins the chorus with 'So 'he 
got out and got under,” and Murray 
with “He’d have to get under, get 
out and get under.” 

One of the most noticeable differ- 
ences :s that Halley sings, “Every 
time that he would reach for a kiss 
the darned old thing would miss,” 
while with Murray it’s “darned old 
engine” one time and “sparkplug” the 

(Continued on next page) 
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next. In the 'second stanza, “Million- 
aire Wilson” is quoted as telling 
Johnny, in Halley’s version, that his 
daughter “likes to ride, by the way.” 
Murray has it, “She likes to ride 
ev’ry day." Halley sing’s at the end 
of each chorus, ‘and fix up his little 
machine,' 7 while Murray makes it, 
“and fix up his automobile.” Since 
the latter was given by Victor as the 
sub-title of the song, it appears prob- 
able that in this instance Murray was 
singing the printed word’s and Halley 
wasn't, but, if he wasn't, why the 
change? 

All of this is of no importance to 
the ultimate well-being of the world, 
but it is worth observing as an indica- 
tion of how hard it is to know the 
exact words of a song by listening 
to a record. Popular artists, especially 
those with marked individuality, us- 
ually reserved the right -to make any 
changes they considered for the bet- 
ter in comic songs. 

Came March, 1914, and Halley sang 
both sides of No. A1479. One was 
“Sit Down, You're Rocking the Boat,” 
which Murray had offered in the Feb- 
ruary Victor list and which he also 
sang for a Blue Amberol. The other 
side of Halley's “Sit Down” was a 
now completely forgotten number 
composed by Albert Von Tilzer, “Stop 
Thief.” The supplement mentioned 
them briefly as “two bright and lively 
flirtation songs in ragtime style.” 

April brought “Do You Take This 
Woman For Your Lawful Wife?” a 
Harry Von Tilzer comic song by Hal- 
ley, paired with “Don’t Blame It All 
on Broadway,” by the Peerless Quar- 
tet. The description was: 

“Two comic songs now everywhere sung 
. . . recorded respectively by Mr. William 

Halley and the Peerless Quartet are among the 
most interesting offerings of the month and 
win b> received with the sort of welcome their 
snap and humor deserves.” 

No more William Halley records 
were announced until July, when two 
of his comic songs took care of both 
sides of A1535. One was “He'd Push 
It Along" and the other, “They Don’t 
Hesitate Any More.” “He'd Push It 
Along” was composed by Maurice 
Abrahams, for whose songs Halley 
seems to have had a special fondness. 
The supplement said: 

“Mr. Halley gives us two more facetiously 
clever numbers in ‘He’d Push It Along' and 
'They Don't Hesitate Any More.’ songs in 
which the spirit of the present dancing craze 
is a most successful facLor.” 

There were two more Halley songs 
in August. A1551 mated his “Do They 
Love It?” (another Maurice Abra- 
hams number) with “You Can Tango, 
You Can Trot, Dear, But Be Sure and 
Hesitate," by Ada Jones. On A1552, 
Halley’s rendition of a big comic hit, 
“When You're All Dressed Up and 
No Place to Go,” which Billy Murray 
had recorded some months earlier for 
Victor and Edison, was combined with 
“Goodbye, Broadway,” by Eddie Mor- 
ton and the Peerless Quartet. This 
was the comment: 

“At the head of the lisL is the groat comedy 
song hit, ‘When You’re All Dressed Up and 
No Place lo Go.' introduced in Raymond 
Hitchcock’s new musical comedy success. 'The 
Beamy Shop.* The song is one of the best of 
its kind ever brought out. and Mr. Halley 
knows just how to sing it . . . No less certain 
to become a popular ragtime hiL is the fac- 


et iou si y humorous ‘Do They Lov? U?* in which 
Mr. Halley again shows his ability lo 'put 
over’ - songs of this type." 

September brought Halley's final 
bow in the Columbia list, with no less 
than three titles. On A 1563 his “All 
He Does Is Follow Them Around” 
(still another song by Abrahams!) 
kept company with Ada Jones and 
Billy Watkins singing “By the Beau- 
tiful Sea.” (Probably you remember 
that Halley's Victor record of “I Love 
the Ladies” had the “Sea” song, by 
the Heidelberg Quintet, as its coup- 
ling.) A1565 brought an Irving Berlin 
number, “They're On Their Way to 
Mexico,” dealing with a dispute the 
Wilson administration was having 
with the Mexican government, and 
“He Was Always Fooling Around," 
both sung by Halley. 

And that ended the chapter. 
The young man presumably applied 
himself diligently to his law practice 
and felt no more urge to have his 
voice “immortalized” on records. Dur- 
ing the period in which lie was record- 
ing, Columbia brought out “A Night 
Scene In Maxim’s,” which was record- 
ed December 27, 1913, and sung by a 
mixed quartet called “The Maxim's 
Cabaret Singers." Columbia files do 
not give the names of the artists, but 
some collectors have fancied that the 
man who sings “Down in Chattanoo- 
ga” one of three musical numbers in 
the record — is Halley. I, however, have 
never been able to detect any special 
resemblance, and Dr. Hanley, Jr., af- 
ter hearing the recording, emphatic- 
ally denied that the voice is that of 
his father. He also says that “William 
J. Halley” never sang in Maxim's, 
but made all his night club appear- 
ances at Shan ley’s. Halley did, how- 
ever, sing for the imaginary Walsh 
Talking Machine Company which I 
founded as a small boy, but, like all 
my other artists, he was unaware that 
he was working for me. 

For some hard to fathom reason, 
the Columbia records by the young 
lawyer from Hoboken appear to have 
been especially popular in Detroit, 
Mich., where he must have been 
known pei'sonally to almost nobody. 
The Columbia branch office in De- 
troit published large newspaper ad- 
vertisements calling attention to his 
records, and the Max Strausburg Co., 
“The Finest Talking Machine Shop 
in Detroit,” proclaimed that enter- 
tainment seekers could “Hear Will 
Halley, in your own home, sing the 
big hit, T Love the Ladies,' and many 
other popular songs in his character- 


istic and entertaining manner on your 
Victor and Grafonola.” It would be 
interesting to know why Halley 
achieved such disproportionate popu- 
larity in Detroit since, as I pointed 
out, it could hardly have been on a 
basis of Michigan residents’ personal 
acquaintance with him. 

Halley’s name remained longer in 
Columbia catalogs than it had in Vic- 
tor. Five of his numbers — “All He 
Does Is Follow Them Around,” “Do 
You Take This Woman for Your 
Lawful Wife?" “He'd Have to Get 
Under,” “He Was Always Fooling 
Around" and “When You’re All 
Dressed Up" remained available until 
the September, 1919, catalog, after 
which only “He'd’ Have to Get Under” 
was left. This stuck around through 
1922 under Halley’s name, but in that 
year it was remade — probably because 
some damage had occurred to the 

(Continued on page 130) 
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tuvy, all of our stamps were done by 
the flat plate process. Little by little 
ratary presses were brought in, al- 
though as late as the 1940s, we were 
still using the flat plate presses to 
print the dollar values of the 1939 
series. 

Today with the great advances in 
printing there are many different 
processes used some of which enable 
the Buerau of Printing and Engraving 
to produce multicolored stamps in a 
single operation. (In the old days, 
each color required a separate run 
through the presses). However, the 
large number of stamps required to- 
day, and the short time in which they 
are produced means that virtually 
every process used is some sort of 
adaptation of the rotary press. 

It takes careful measuring to tell 
a flate plate stamp from a rotary 
press stamp. Just as an acre of hilly 
farm land covers more ground than 
an acre of flat land, so is a rotary 
stamp a tiny bit larger than a flat 
plate, for the design has been printed 
from a curved (hilly) plate rather 
than a flat one. It is not the paper 
that is measured but the design of 
the stamp itself, i.e., the inked portion. 

There are also differences which 
informed collectors have picked up 
which enable them to sell the differ- 
ence without measuring. The ink on 
a flat plate stamp takes longer to dry, 
for it is impressed for a longer time 
than the quick running rotary. (The 
latter has a heat dryer which dries 
the ink almost instantaneously.) One 
can turn a stamp over, and if a green 
stamp and if there are tiny specks of 
green on the back, from where one 
wet sheet lay on another, it usually 
is flat plate. If there are no specks, 
meaning that the ink dried immedi- 
ately, it is usually rotary. There are 
often other differences, such as in 
perforation, as the flat plate stamps 
were perforated on entirely different 
equipment than was used on the ro- 
tary. (There are exceptions to this, 
but they involve stamps of such great 
rarity, such as the thousand dollar lc 
green Franklin Perf. 11, that the rule 
of thumb in the foregoing may be 
safely followed. 

Question. 

Plow many collectors are there in 
the United States? 

Answer. 

This is a question philately has 
wrestled with for generations, but 
until someone defines the word “col- 
lector,” it is anyone's guess. The Post 
Office sticks by its figures of sixteen 
million, although 40 years ago. Post- 
master General James A. Farley 
claimed 20 million. If by a collector 
one means someone who buys a plate 
number block or a sheet of stamps 
at the Post Office, and puts it away 
as an “investment,” their figure may 
be correct. 

However, if by “collector,” one 
means someone who is interested 
enough in the hobby to buy a stamp 
catalog, join a stamp dub, or buy 
literature pertaining thereto, the fig- 
ure is vastly on the high side. The 
largest stamp society, the American 
Philatelic Society, has about 35,000 
members and 5-10% of these live in 
Canada or abroad. 


If one ignores completely the factor 
of duplication, and adds up the mem- 
bership of every club in the country, 
the subscription list of every maga- 
zine, and the roll of every one of the 
national societies, he will still be a 
long way from a million collectors. 

We have often wondered how many 
read this feature. In an effort to find 
out some months ago we offered a 
free perforation gauge, a device used 
to identify postage stamps to anyone 
who sent in a stamped addressed en- 
velope. We had about fifty requests. 

The offer is renewed at this time. 
If you would like a free perforation 
gauge, together with instructions for 
its use, send a stamped addressed 
envelope to Herman Herst. Jr., P.O. 
Box 1583, Boca Raton, Fla, 33432. We 
are not in the stamp business, so no 
approvals nor stamps will be sent 
you although a circular or two to 
improve anyone's knowledge of the 
hobby may be included as a protection 
to keep the gauge from being folded 
or bent. We are curious to see how 
many requests a second mention of 
the offer will bring. 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 37) 

master — by Frank Crumit. (Crumit 
also made over Walter Van Brunt’s 
“And the Green Grass Grew All 
Around” and Arthur Fields’ “The Lit- 
tle Ford Rambled Right Along.”) Hal- 
ley's name thus was, after 1922, no 
longer in either Victor or Columbia 
catalogs. Oddly, after Crumit did the 
remake, the “Get Under” record 
stayed in the catalog only one year. 
Why go to the trouble and expense 
of making it over if it was to be cut 
out so soon I 

Some Halley records were issued in 
England by Victor and Columbia’s 
British affiliates. In March, 1914, 
Zonophone offered No. 1254, “I Love 
Her Oh! Oh! Oh!” by “W. J. Hal- 
ley,” combined with Billy Murray’s 
“Let Her Go, Let Her Go, Let Her 
Go.” The supplement said: “W. J. 
Halley makes a bow and a hit to- 
gether! His big, round, humorous, 
vigorous voice is humour itself — it 
records astonishingly well — and with 
his first song he bids fair to convulse 
the nation. Hear it, and when you 
have finished guffawing feel for that 
half-crown; it will put you in posses- 
sion, also, of Billy Murray’s latest 
success, perkily performed.” 

In December, 1915, Zonophone’s 
parent company, H M. V. announced, 
on No. B515, Halley’s “I’m Glad My 
Wife’s In Europe,” pah'ed with ‘My 
Croony Melody,” by Collins and Har- 
lan. 

English Columbia issued Halley 
records on its cheaper Regal label, 
corresponding to HM.V.’s Zonophone. 
The following came out in 1914 and 
early 1915; G6044, “He’d Have to 
Get Under,” coupled with “Noah’s 
Ark,” by Arthur Collins; G6G99, “I'm 
Afraid I’m Beginning to Love You,” 
with “Molly Dear,” by William Thom- 
as; G6780, “Sit Down, You’re Rock- 
ing the Boat” and “Stop Thief”; and 
G6831, “Do They Love It?” with 


“When You’re All Dressed Up.” 

It may be that some Halley records 
also were issued in India, Australia 
and New Zealand, but I lack catalogs 
for checking. 

We have now reached the point 
where we must part company with 
the mythical “William J. Halley,” 
tenor (Victor), baritone (Columbia), 
and comedian. When next we meet we 
shall talk about Counselor and Judge 
William Joseph Hanley, Sr., and give 
an account of his personality, achieve- 
ments and character, based on a large 
scrapbook kept by members of his 
family and on the recollections of his 
surviving relations. 

(To be continued ) 


4llention y Jim Walsh readers: 

Due to an oversight in make- 
up the following paragraphs were 
inadvertently omitted from the July 
issue. This section Should have fol- 
lowed on page 37 of the July issue. 
We apologize to both Jim Walsh and 
the readers for this ommission. ■ — 
Sorry. 


Make mental note, too, of this: Al- 
though William J. Halley did sing a 
Victor record of “You Made Me Love 
You,” in competition with A1 Jolson's 
Columbia (his interpretation sounds 
a great deal like Jolson’s), he did not 
record “Tipperary,” or at least no 
records by him of the great World 
War I hit were issued. Victor offered 
two vocal versions — a Black Label 
by the American Quartet and a Red 
Seal by John McComack assisted by 
a male chorus that sounds like the 
Orpheus Quartet. The Columbia was 
by Stanley Kirk by, with the master 
imported from England, and the Ed- 
ison. was sung by another English bar- 
itone, Albert Farrington. Pathe issued 
only an orchestral interpreation, also 
of English origin, with a vocal refrain. 

IV. Will Halley’s Victor Recordings 

When, before he was old enough to 
vote, young “William J. Hanley” took 
an assumed name for his night club 
and recording work, he obviously made 
die minimum change in his own legal 
signature. The first “n” in Hanley 
was replaced by “1,” and the disguise 
was effected. His surviving sisters 
say they believe he altered his name 
because his devout Roman Catholic 
mother objected to her son having 
anything to do with “show business” 
and he saw no harm in keeping her 
in ignorance of the way in which he 
was paying his law school expenses. 
Apparently, Mrs. Hanley did not learn, 
throughout his brief entertainment 
career, that her son was singing, if 
not on the stage, at least in a “caba- 
ret,” and was having his voice shipped 

(The article from here, then, continued 
on page 130 of the July issue.) 
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William J. Halley 

( Judge William Joseph Hanley , Sr . ) 

PART IIA 
By JIM WALSH 


I. Getting In Touch 

As was mentioned earlier, I discov- 
ered from Quentin Riggs' research in 
the New York Times that the late 
Judge William J. Hanley, Sr., who 
as a youth made Victor and Columbia 
records under the slightly changed 
name of William J. Hailey, was sur- 
vived by two sons. One son lived in 
Hoboken, N. J., and the other in 
Upper Montclair. 

Like Quentin, I tried to communi- 
cate with Patrick Hanley by tele- 
phone, but “Information" said there 
was no phone under his name in the 
Hoboken directory. I then decided to 
try the other son, Dr. William J. 
Hanley, Jr., a practitioner of dental 
surgery. After obtaining the doctor's 
home and office numbers I dialed the 
one for his residence on the evening 
of Tuesday, September 4, 1973. The 
ring was answered almost immediately 
— and I now quote the entry I made 
in my diary at 7:15 p. m.: 

“I have just phoned to Dr. Hanley's home, 
but . . didn't find him in. His teen-age-sound- 
Vng son said he is on a vacation, but will be 
back about 10 o’clock tonight. He said he is 
sure his father will be delighted for me to 
write an article, but f told him I was sure 
Dr. Hanley will be tired out when he gets in 
and I will call again tomorrow night. The boy 
was pleasant. He said Patrick Hanley is still 
living In Hoboken, but aL a changed address.” 

Later I learned that the teen-ager is 
Peter Hanley, a high school sopho- 
more who is fond of sports and plays 
baseball and football. 

Peter said he would tell Dr. Hanley 
I had called about writing a biograph- 


ical sketch of Judge Hanley, and he 
was confident his father would be 
waiting the following- night to hear 
from me. 

Of course, I did call Wednesday 
night. I can't be sure now whether 
Peter answered the phone, then 
handed it to his father, or whether 
I communicated directly with Dr. Han- 
ley. At any rate, he said Peter had 
told him about my trying to get in 
touch with him the preceding night, 
so after a few remarks about how hot 
the weather had been both in my Vir- 
ginia and his New Jersey — the town 
of Vinton, in which I live, was under- 
going a heat wave — I got down to 
business and explained why I would 
like to write an article about his noted 
father for HOBBIES. 

I asked Dr. Hanley a number of 
questions about Judge Hanley, and the 
answers he gave me have been incor- 
porated into a preceding part of this 
article. He said that instead of trying 
to give information by phone he would 
prefer for me to send him a question- 
naire, which he could complete after 
conferring with his father's surviving 
sisters. I agreed to this, and promised 
to type a list of questions. He was 
interested to learn that I had reason- 
ably good copies of all of “William 
J. Halley’s" Victor records and some 
of his Columbias, and said that the 
ones he had were badly worn and no 
longer gave much idea of his father's 
voice. I replied that I would be glad 
to make a tape recording* of the ones 


I had to send to him and also said I 
would include a couple of copies of 
HOBBIES so he would be able to see 
just what type of magazine the singer- 
judge's biography would appear in. I 
kept my word and within a short 
time went to Television Station WSLS 
in Roanoke, where an old friend, Mel 
Linkous, taped the Halley records with 
my introductory comments. I also sent 
the promised HOBBIES and added 
iacsimiles of 1913 Victor record sup- 
plements showing listings of the first 
Halley records. Of course, I likewise 
sent the questionnaire. Mel used reel- 
to-reel tape to copy the records and, 
unfortunately, Dr. Hanley didn't have 
a recorder of that type nor did he 
know anyone who did, so it went un- 
played for weeks. The light weight 
pick-up on the studio record -playing 
equipment didn't bring out some of 
the numbers clearly, and I now know 
that I could have done a more satis- 
factory recording job by playing them 
on my Credenza model Orthophonic 
Victrola. I plan to do this and to copy 
them on a tape cassette that Dr. Han- 
ley can use. A few of the discs that 
sounded worn-out at the studio seem 
almost like new on the Orthophonic. 

After I mailed the various things 
to Dr. Hanley, weeks went by without 
my hearing from him, but I waited, 
in the hope that he was putting to- 
gether the information I needed. Then 
my "adopted brother," Merritt Mal- 
vern of Buffalo, N, Y., drove to West 
Orange, N. J., to attend a lecture 
given by Prof. Raymond Wile in 
Thomas A. Edison’s old laboratory, 
which is now the Edison National His- 
toric Site. Knowing of my plans to 
write an article about “William J. 
Halley," he decided to go a few miles 
to Upper Montclair, taking a cassette 
tape recorder, and to question Dr. 
Hanley for me. He and Phyllis, his 
wife, were cordially received by Dr. 
and Mrs. Hanley and those of their 
children who were at home, and Mer- 
ritt's visit resulted in a lively tape 
with many intriguing recollections of 
the late Judge Hanley’s character and 
personality. I am relying largely on 
that recorded tape in writing this 
article and am grateful to “Brother 
Merritt" for obtaining it. 

I think Merritt must have spoken 
a few words in my praise as an honest 
and reliable character who was not 
engaged in racketeering, for Dr. Han- 
ley entrusted him with the big family 
scrapbook about his father to be 
passed on to me. It remained unop- 
ened for weeks while I was writing 



Judge William J. Hanley in early middle age. 
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the A1 Bernard series, but I have 
since scanned every page and made 
notes of many interesting and in- 
triguing items to be included in this 
survey. For the taped interview and 
temporary possession and use of the 
scrapbook I am gratefully indebted 
to both the Hanley family and to my 
brother by adoption. 

II. The Taped Interview 

Now let's turn to that taped discus- 
sion and set down, in no particular 
order, some of the always interesting 
and sometimes amusing things that 
Dr. Hanley recalled concerning his 
notable father. 

In 1915, when World War I had been 
ravaging Europe for only a few 
months, an English comic song that 
became popular in this country was 
“Sister Susie's Sewing Shirts for Sol- 
diers." It was a tongue -twisting ditty 
that required great skill in articula- 
tion for singing properly, as you may 
judge for yourself by the words of 
the chorus: 

“SisLer Susie’s sewing shirts for soldiers: 

Such skill at sewing shirts our shy young Sister 
Susie shows. 

Some soldiers send epistles — said they’d rather 
sleep in thistles 

Than the suucy, soft short shirts for soldiers 
Sister Susie sews," 

As Patrick Hanley recalls, A1 Jolson 
featured “Sister Susie" in his act and 
after singing it without stumbling 
over the tricky syllables would offer 
a §20 bill to anybody in the audience 
who could come upon the stage and 
go through it without a mistake. 
Young “Will Halley,” himself then, 
like Jolson, a Columbia recording ar- 
tist, learned of the offer and took 
advantage of it. He appeared several 
times, sang the song without a hitch. 
He would even have the orchestra 
speed up the tempo, so he sang faster 
than Jolson. Before long, however, 
his. face began to appear ultra-fa- 
miliar to the fabulous blackface com- 
edian, and when Hanley would get up 
and offer to render the song Jolson 
would tell him to get lost for his serv- 
ices were not required. 

Jolson, naturally, made a Columbia 
record of “Sister Susie," in which he 
has the assistance of a male chorus 
that, although given no label credit, 
almost certainly is the Peerless Quar- 
tet. He uses the prize “gag" in the 
record, but instead of offering $20 
says he will present a hat to any male 
volunteer who sings the refrain flaw- 
lessly, .while successful lady contest- 
ants will be given a 10-pound box of 
candy, their choice of — I am not sure 
of all the brand names — Huyler's, 
Liggett's or Park and Tiiford. (This 
is an excellent instance of the way 
some fortunate manufactured products 
used to get free publicity on records.) 
Someone, probably Henry Burr, volun- 
teers to sing the chorus, but Jolson 
declares him “out" when he says, 
“Some soldiers sent a pistol — ." 

The Jolson record is amusing, but 
far from being as good as the Edison 
■by Billy Murray, in which bystanders 
also are invited to participate and — 
of course by pre-arrangement — de- 
velop twisted tongues and sing “Shis- 
ter Susie" for “Sister Susie." At any 
rate, it is amusing to know that young 
Will Hanley had the skill to call Jol- 
son's bluff and collect his money until 


the irate comedian, recognizing him 
as a “repeater,” ruled him out of 
bounds. 

Dr. Hanley described his father as 
“a great guy," but one with a rather 
abrupt manner. He was extremely 
fond of sports and served as lawyer 
for the New York Americans in the 
early clays of professional football. 

Sometimes, Dr. Hanley said, his 
father would phone to him and say 
he had tickets for some important 
sports event, bark, “Meet in the 
lobby!" and hang up without giving 
his son time to explain that other 
things, such as studying for examina- 
tions, were looming large in his im- 
mediate future. His attitude seemed 
to be like that of an army officer — 
he gave instructions and they were 
to be obeyed, ov perhaps his manner 
was the same as a judge who makes 
sure his courtroom instructions are 
carried out. 

During his long legal career, Wil- 
liam Hanley was attorney for Jack 
Kearns, the manager of heavyweight 
boxing champion, Jack Dempsey, and 
he was also the lawyer for a middle- 
weight champion, Mickey Walker. He 
was a warn admirer of Joe Louis and, 
his son says, went to all of Louis' 
fights. One of his particularly warm 
friendships was with Dan Parker, 
sports writer of the New York Daily 
Mirror. 

“Somehow," Dr. Hanley recalls, “he 
could always get good seats. I remem- 
ber one fig'ht where he arranged for 
me to sit in the press section beside 
Parker, who agreed on condition that 
I would keep my mouth shut and not 
do anything to distract his attention 
from the story he was writing. 
Another time, at a game between 
Army and Notre Dame, Father fixed 
it for my brother and me to sit on 
the Notre Dame bench. Of course he 
himself was athletically inclined and 
had played football and baseball, but 
not as a professional, while he was 
g-etting his education.” 

As evidence of his fondness for 
sports, Judge Hanley was a member 
of the New York Athletic Club. He 
was fond of dining at Toot Shor's and 
Dinty Moore's restaurants, where 
many sports notables ate. One of his 
close friends was Robert L. Ripley, 
who drew the famous “Believe It Or 
Not" cartoons. 

William, Jr., and Patrick were 
Judge Hanley's only children. Asked 
about their father's personal charac- 
teristics, they recalled that he had no 
hobbies of the collecting type. He us- 
ually owned a Lincoln car and had a 
chauffer, but never himself learner! 
to drive. Although he smoked ciga- 
rettes for years, he eventually gave up 
the habit. Dr. Hanley said he could 
recall three Hoboken houses and two 
apartments in which the family lived 
during his father's lifetime. He de- 
scribed the lawyer- jurist as being six 
feet or so tall during his later years 
and weighing about 210 pounds. His 
photos show that he gradually lost 
most of his Titian -red hair, and was 
graying and becoming bald by late 
middle age. Both he and his wife had 
blue eyes, and they are buried in the 
same plot in the North Arlington 
cemetery. 


Dr. Hanley said his father didn't 
talk much about his recording career, 
but sometimes his sons would get out 
what badly worn “William J. Halley” 
records the family owned and play 
them to tease him. “Father said the 
old records didn't sound like him," his 
son said — and, considering- their con- 
dition, they probably did lack a great 
deal of fairly representing his voice. 

One thing his sons proudly recalled 
was that their father was such a good 
speaker and had such a fine personal 
presence that other lawyers on occa- 
sion engaged him to plead their cases. 
His ability to speak effectively also 
was put to frequent use when he 
campaigned for Democratic candidates 
seeking local and state offices. 

Shanley's, the New York night spot, 
in which the young William J. Halley 
sang, was at 1525 Broadway, where 
the Paramount building now stands. 
Dr. Hanley says that in later years 
his father liked to take the family for 
vacation stays at the Spring House 
Hotel at Block Island, R. I., and would 
frequently sing “Let Me Call You 
Sweetheart,” the favorite song <of the 
proprietor, Ray Payne. 

Now it seems time to turn to the 
large old family scrapbook and see 
what light it sheds upon the person- 
ality and career of the man who 
“graduated” from being a recording 
comedian to becoming a lawyer and 
then a judge. 

III. Early Days as Judge 

From the beginning of his legal 
career William J. Hanley was a suc- 
cessful attorney, or counselor, as trial 
lawyers usually seem to be called in 
New Jersey. He won acquittal for a 
number of clients who seemed almost 
certain to be convicted and obtained 
prison sentences for others who ap- 
peared on their way to the death pen- 
alty. And while making an outstand- 
ing record as a man of law he was 
also active in Democratic politics and 
was regarded as one of the party's 
most forceful, effective campaign 
speakers. 

Undoubtedly, these factors were 
taken into consideration when Gov. 
George S. Silzer was confronted by 
the necessity of appointing a judg-e 
for Hoboken District Court. Hudson 
County political leaders were tom by 
dissension and unable to agree upon 
a suitable man to recommend, so, 
keeping in mind Hanley's reputation 
for hal'd work, capability and party 
loyalty, the Governor chose the former 
recording artist. The new judge was 
then barely 30, and some critics con- 
sidered him too young for the job. 

This attitude was commented upon 
editorially by the Hudson Dispatch, 
for March 15, 1923. Under the head- 
ing of “Hanley's Opportunity" the 
paper pointed to the young lawyer's 
singing career as evidence that he 
had the qualifications to succeed in 
anything he undertook: 

“Out of Die political confusion that lias at- 
tached to the selection of a man for the Ho- 
boken District Court Judgeship has come the 
appointment of Counselor William J. Hanley 
at the hands of Governor Silzer, 

"It is preLty generally known that the Gov- 
ernor has had a deal of trouble in reaching a 
decision in the I-loboken case; he has given 
more than ordinary attention to Die selection, 
possibly due to the fact that names presented 
by the political organization in Hoboken failed 

(Continued on next page) 
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to measure up to the Importance of the position. 

“In the selection of Mr. Hanley the matter 
of age Is looked upon as a handicap; he Is 
too young But these are times when young 
men are 'assuming big responsibilities these 
are times when responsibltles are developing 
young men. these are times when young men 
are expected to measure up to responsibilities 
rather than watting Lo grow up to the re- 
sponsibilities. 

“Ten years ago, after leaving high school, 
this young man became a singer in one of the 
big restaurants of New York. He was making 
big money; he could have gone on lhe stage 
and anybody who knows his capabilities would 
hardly fail 'to predict that he would have been 
one of the big comedians of the stage. At any 
rate, that was his outlook. But he had am- 
bitions for more serious things; one might 
say for bigger things, except that such a 
statement would be a reflection on those come- 
dians those real artists, whose worthwhile 
mission It is in life to make the world laugh. 
The life of a comedian is not a loss, not by 
any means. Take William H. Crane Eddie 
Fov. Thomas Q. Scabrooke. Louis Mann, Jim- 
mie Powers, William Hodge and a hundred 
others; by the happiness Lhey have radiated 
from the stage they have dispensed happiness 
to thousands — millions. ... If Mr. Hanley 
had elected to remain on Lhe stage his life 
would not have been wasted. The fact is, how- 
ever. that he chose to give up the glamour of 
an attractive life, and Lhe big money he was 
already making and the bigger money which 
no doubt lay ahead, for his ambition to be 
a lawyer. 

“He still has a wonderful keenness for humor 
as those who have heard him in after-dinner 
speeches know so well; but It is impressive 
that he works hard at Lhe law. it is Impressive 
that he is a genuine hustler This young man 
will now sit in judgment on the civil litigations 
of his fellow citizens. When he gave up the 
stage to become a lawyer, he sought the serious 
side of life, sought responsibility. He now has 
an opportunity to make good in a big way, has 
an opportunity at an age long before most 
young men get their chance. He has a rare 
opportunity, and he no doubt will make the 
most of It.” 

On Tuesday, April 3, Counselor 
Hanley's title became Judge. The Dis- 
patch published an article relating the 
details of his being sworn in to office, 
illustrated with a photo of the young 
judge, looking stern and business-like, 
and holding a gavel with which he had 
been presented. Excerpts from the 
news story follow: 

“William J. Hanley, new judge of the Ho- 
boken District Court marched Into his new 
position yesterday amid a bower of flowers, 
mostly roses. At the same time Counselor J. 
Raymond Tiffany marched out of the judgeship 
in a most graceful fashion. The whole affair 
was like a big family party . . . 

"The family touch was heightened by the 
appearance in court of Judge Hanley's mother, 
Mrs Mary Hanlev, who is a member of Lhe 
faculty of the Hoboken Vocational Training 
School", bis wife, and two of his sisters, Miss 
Eleanor Hanley and Mrs. T. A. Blake. . . . 

“Judge Hanley in a modest and straight- 
forward lllMe speech gave his mother the 
credit for his success so far in life. When he 
was a careless lad not fully aware of the im- 
portance of his school work it was the firm 
and kindly influence of Ids mother, he said 
which kept him plugging on up the upward 
path of education. . . . 

“Colonel Clement de R. Leonard, the white 
haired ‘Dean of the Hoboken Bar.' and known 
as the only 'grand old man of the Republican 
party in Hoboken,’ sleppcri forward and ex- 
pressed his appreciation of the youthful judge, 

. , He had watched 'Bill' Hanley's progress 
from the time he was a small boy, he said, 
and congratulated Governor Silzer and Mayor 
Patrick H. Griffin on their good judgment 
in backing him for the judgeship. . . . Coun- 
selor Harold Halpcrn. who iias been connected 
wth Judge Hanley's law office for the past 
five years presented him with a gavel with 
an engraved silver band around it. 

“Among the floral presentations was a stun- 
ning basket of roses from Mayor Griffin . . . 
a veritable fountain of blossoms from the Ho- 
boken Jitney Owners Association, which Judge 
Hanley has repreesnted as counsel, a large pot 
of climbing roses from the Second Ward Demo- 
cratic Club, and baskets of flowers and potted 
plants from many other individuals and or- 
ganizations.” 

The tribunal over which Governor 
Silzer had chosen William Hanley to 
preside was generally known as “the 
poorman's court” because it could 
not try suits involving more than 
$500. In the majority of cases, as a 
newspaper article pointed out, when 
suits were brought for smaller 
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amounts than the maximum, the per- 
sons involved were poor and long 
waits for a decision would work a 
hardship upon them. 

With this in mind, the former re- 
cording artist was determined from 
the beginning of his tenure to dispose 
of cases as rapidly as was consistent 
with justice, and he soon won a repu- 
tation as a fair-minded, efficient 
judge who ran “a tight court” and 
stood for no nonsense or intentional 
delays. 

In the Hanley scrapbook is a news- 
paper clipping dated November 21, 
1932 — more than nine years after 
Judge Hanley ascended to the bench 
— in which leading jurists at the 
second annual dinner of the Hoboken 
Lawyers Club praised the judge and 
the conduct of his court: Of Judge 
Hanley, Vice Chancellor John J. Fallon 
said: 

“Those who have had occasion to appear 
before him during the period of years he has 
beon on the District Court bench are aware 
. . . that ho has done his level best to dispose 
of his cases in a manner to rcfelct credit on 
the court and himself ” 

Concerning Judge Hanley's per- 
formance, an undated clipping from 
an unidentified newspaper, but prob- 
ably the Hudson Dispatch, remarked: 

“The law’s delay, now being made the sub- 
ject of discussion by the Hudson County Bar 
Association, as well as similar organizations 
in this Stale- and elsewhere . . is virtually 
unknown in the Hoboken District Court. Speed 
in the determination of cases is one of Lhe 
things Lhat is foremost there, but speed con- 
sistent wiLh justice as the cases require,” 

In March, 1925, under the heading 
of “HANLEY TO BEGIN HIS THIRD 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 37) 

YEAR AS LOCAL JUDGE” th e Dis- 
patch reported; 

“When Judge William J. Hanley sits tomor- 
row in the Hoboken District Court he will 
celebrate his second anniversary as a judge in 
the Mile Square City Court. Two years ago he 
was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by 
the expIraLion of the -term of Judge Raymond 
Tiffany. Since then he has heard and decided 
hundreds of cases, but up to the present time 
not one has been reversed. Since he took up 
liis duties the business of the Court has greaLly 
increased and today it is one of the busiest 
district courts in the State ” 

On occasion, associates and ad- 
mirers of the popular judge honored 
him with testimonial dinners. Typical 
is an account of one in a column-long, 
undated article which I take to be 
from the Dispatch. It obviously was 
published in 1928, because it mentions 
predictions that A. Harry Moore 
would be the next Governor of New 
Jersey and Moore book office for three 
years in January, 1929, after Judge 
Hanley, who was an intimate friend 
of the candidate, had proved himself 
probably the most effective pro-Moore 
speaker in the entire State. The news 
story was headed, "HONORS 
HEAPED ON JUDGE HANLEY AT 
BIG DINNER”: 

“Members of the Bench and Bar, state of- 
ficials and statesmen sang the praises of Judge 
William J. Hanley at a banquet given in his 
honor at the Ho Lei Astor, New York CiLy, 
Saturday night. Honored and respected by his 
fellow barristers, the admiration and affection 
in which the Hoboken District Court Judge is 
held by his many friends was forcefully demon- 
strated by the 350 men who gathered to honor 
him. 

“Incidentally, City Commissioner A.. Harry 
Moore, who was toastmaster was repeatedly 
hailed by the speakers as the next Governor 
of New Jersey, and although the general at- 
mosphere was akin to a Democratic organiza- 
tion rally political shades of opinion were ob- 
lterated in the general demonstration for the 
guest of the evening, and the enthusiasm was 
as sincere as it was wholehearted. 

“In paying his trtbuLe, Commssoner Moore 
stressed ‘his qualities of loyalty and the fine 
humanity of 'Bill 1 Hanley as a man, a lawyer 
and a judge'. . . Judge Thomas F. Meancy 
of the Juvenile Court . . . said: 1 . . When 

Bill Hanley was elevated to the bench the 
human element was placed there’. . . . 

“A humorous talk was given by Judge Hy- 
man Dazarus, of Bayonne, In the course of 
which he paid a sincere compliment to Judge 
Hanley . . . and predicting that there was in 
store for him still higher honors. On behalf of 
his friends he presented the judge with a gold 
mesh bag for Mrs. Hanley and a diamond ring 
set in platinum for himself. . . . 

“In responding to the eulogies that had 
been showered upon him . . Judge Hanley 

made a typical Hanley speech. . . . That he 
had had serious misgivings as to his adapt- 
ability for the bench, he admitted, but In his 
characteristic manner said: “Candidly, I wanted 
that job as judge of the Hoboken District 
Court. I wanted the opportunity to show that 
I could make good in a serious role. You know 
all my life I had made my money being funny. 
I have tried to make good, and you men, 
gentlemen of the bar, know how far I have 
succeeded." 

IV. In Judge Hanley's Court 

One of the quoted speakers referred 
to the “human” quality that "Bill” 
Hanley brought to his court. Like 
most such institutions dealing chiefly 
with small claims and litigation of 
the poor, less educated classes, Judge 
Hanley's court had its share of color- 
ful cases, which sometimes gave him 
an opportunity to make Solomanic 
decisions and brought out th e warm 
and sympathetic heart beneath his 
j u d i cial d e meano r . 

A case that the reporter appeared 
to find highly amusing involved a 
woman of Irish descent who was one 
of the occupants of a five-story tene- 


ment building. The lady, whose name 
of Sypheers certainly doesn't sound 
Irish, was charged by her American 
landlady and by Spanish, Swedish, 
Italian and German fellow tenants 
with keeping six canaries that con- 
stantly annoyed them by whistling 
“The Wearin' o' the Green.” 

According to the reporter, the com- 
plainants appeared in deadly fear of 
Mrs. Sypheers, who was described as 
“a tall, thin woman with angy, blaz- 
ing eyes.” The story continues: 

“They testified that just to annoy them 
Mrs. Sypheers fed abouL JO cats and dogs in 
the hallway of the house every day. Mrs. 
Sypheers said she did it out of the kindness 
of her heart. She said she fed a hungry dog 
one day, and It returned the next day with 
three other dogs and two cats. The third day 
there were seven cats and a dozen dogs and 
after that the hall was always full of them.” 

The clipping is tom and ends at 
this point, but the heading says “5 
NATIONS WIN HOBOKEN WAR 
AGAINST IRISH.” This sounds as if 
the Judge ordered the feeding stopped. 

Another torn clipping, with the be- 
ginning gone, gives evidence of Judge 
Hanley's own goodness of heart. The 
dispute involved two women — Mrs. 
Mary Jacopac and Mrs. Sadie Jacopac, 
who, despite their odd names, were 
not related. Mary owned a house in 
which Sadie and her four small chil- 
dren occupied an apartment. Mary 
told the court she had been patient 
and had waited six months for her 
rent without being paid. She wanted 
the other Mrs. Jacopac evicted because 
she needed income from the apart- 
ment. 

On the other hand, Sadie Jacopac 
had been deserted by her husband 
seven weeks. She came into court and 
had no means of support for herself 
and her frightened children. She was 
described as “a small and undernour- 
ished woman” who “stood in apathetic 
silence while Judge Hanley debated 
the question of what might be done.” 
He understood full well that Mary 
Jacopac was entitled to $180 for the 
six months rent on which nothing 
had- been paid for five months before 
Sadie's husband deserted her, but at 
the same time, he was concerned by 
the pitiful plight revealed in the news- 
paper account: 

“On $5 weekly she receives from the poor- 
master, Mrs. (Mary) Jacopac said she has suc- 
ceeded through tho winter months in providing 
meager fare for herself and her little brood, 
whose ages run from two to six years. She 
has had little fire in her home There has 
been no milk. Even now, she said, there 
was only a little wood in the house to provide 
some slight warmth. 

“Affected by Lhe woman’s pathetic story, 
Judge Hanley asked the landlady if she would 
wait a little longer. She wouldn’t. So he defer- 
red action and after court gave Mrs. Jacopac 
money for groceries and for her immediate 
needs He spent some time then In telephonic 
communication with various firms in an effort 
to obtain employment for the woman, who 
expressed an eager willingness to work if she 
could find some place where the children might 
■be left during the day.” 

Poor, poor women! — th e landlady 
with not much income of her own, 
who needed to have some money com- 
ing from her apartment, and the 
mother of four small children, penni- 
less and not knowing where to turn. 
Probably the earthly troubles of both 
are over by now. But this incident 
shows Judge Hanley’s warmness of 
heart. And it is not the only clipping 
in the big old scrapbook telling of his 
digging into his own pocket to help 


unfortunate people who came before 
his court. 

V. Back to Practicing Law 

William J. Hanley was appointed 
judge of the Hoboken District Court 
for five years. In 1928, after he had 
done yeoman service to elect his 
friend, Harry Moore as Governor, 
Moore re-appointed him for another 
five years. But when the question of 
the judgeship came up again in 1933, 
some quirk of Hoboken's internal 
Democratic politics kept the Governor 
from renewing the appointment. 

Judging from newspaper reports, 
the District Court incumbent was not 
friendly with the Mayor of Hoboken, 
Bernard H. McFeely, and because of 
this ill-feeling Governor Moore found, 
or felt, himself unable to ask Iris old 
friend, who had campaigned so hard 
for him, to continue in office. That 
is the impression I get, at least, from 
an editorial, “The Irony of Organiza- 
tion Politics,” in the Hudson Dispatch, 
for Mon., December 5, 1932: 

“The irony of fate — or the Irony of organi- 
zation politics — has decreed that Judge Wil- 
liam J. Hanley should not be reappointed by 
Governor Moore It was Judge Hanley who 
made the speech in South Jersey, in 1930 that 
gave notice of the fact that Moore would again 
be a candidate for Governor, In 1931. It was 
one of those 'significant’ speeches. Much had 
been written predicting that Moore would run 
again, but when Judge Hanley, close friend 
of the then former Governor, projected him 
into the iace, the people of New Jersey knew 
It was real, knew that Hanley would not be 
making a speech unless he knew exactly what 
he was talking about. But Judge Hanley close 
personal freind of the Governor, is not in the 
good graces of Mayor McFeely, leader of his 
party in Hoboken. Appointments cannot ma- 
terialize wllhout the O. K. of the leader. That 
is organization politics, whether it be Demo- 
cratic or Republican. It works strangely in 
some cases, but seldom more Ironically than in 
this case ” 

Shortly after Judge Hanley returned 
to his law practice, a columnist wrote 
of meeting him and finding him with- 
out bitterness at having lost the ju- 
dicial post in which he had served 
with fairness, intelligence, integrity 
and distinction. Part of the tattered 
clipping is missing, but the newsman 
wrote: 

“Thank God, in private he’s Lhe same old 
Bill. And after a few more years of the 
serious life maybe he will be so well established 
that he can be natural again in public. And 
when that time comes this world will be a lot 
brighter and 2 . lot happier, for Big Bill Hajiley 
is in a class all by himself in spreadng laugh- 
ter. And after all I wonder if Will Rogers 
Is not as useful in his way as Ellhu Root is 
in his way. There are many great lawyers, 
but there are only a comparatively few really 
great comedians.” 

There is much to reflect on in that 
concluding remark! 

We are now through with Judge 
Hanley's judicial career. But I have 
just come across the tag end of the 
story about Mrs. Sypheers being ac- 
cused of feeding all those cats and 
dogs in the tenement hallway, and 
perhaps it should be quoted to tell 
how the controversy ended: 

“The neighbors then told of a barrage of 
tomato cans and bottles that always awaited 
them outside the door of the Sypheers flat on 
the second floor 

“Mrs. Sypheers Is awaiting action by the 
grand jury on a charge of beaning one of her 
neighbors, Mrs. Lena Hooggreff, with a bottle 
Sypheers testified that his wife was ‘the 
most peaceful woman in the world.' 

“Judge Manley gave the Sypheers three days 
to get out of the house.” 

At some 'time after he ceased to be 
a judge, William Hanley moved his 

(Continued on next cage) 
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law office to Jersey City. An undated 
clipping from the Hudson Dispatch 
(which was published in Union City, 
N. J.) says: 

“HANLEY TO RESUME LAW PRACTICE 
IN HOBOKEN. . . . Former Judge William 
J. Hanley, who has engaged In the practice 
of law in Jersey City for the past five years, 
will move back to Hoboken within the next 
few days, and establish his offices at 84 Wash- 
ington St. Hanley was judge of the Hoboken 
District Court 10 years and is a former as- 
semblyman. He lives at 1213 Bloomfield St. 
The former judge will take an active interest 
in -the campaign to reelect President Roosevelt." 

I said this news item is undated, 
but the words, "Thursday, October’' 
appear on the back. The figure indi- 
cating the day of the month has been 
trimmed off. Circumstantial evidence 
indicates the story appeared in Oc- 
tober, 1940. Hanley did not give up 
his judgeship until 1933, so could not 
have practiced law in Jersey City for 
five years before a period ending, at 
tile earliest, in 1938. Roosevelt won 
his second term in 1936. Probably, 
then, Hanley was preparing to work 
for him in the few remaining weeks 
before the election when he tried for 
a third term in 1940. (In 1939 the 
President indicated he would not seek 
a third term, but later changed his 
mind.) Just possibly the year was 
1944, when Roosevelt was elected for 
the fourth and last time, but 1940 
seems more logical. 

The chronology of Hanley's post- 
judgeship days becomes move puzzling 
when another news story is considered 
— this time, one headed, "HANLEY 
CHOSEN AS COUNSEL TO SCHOOL 
BOARD. . . . Succeeds Greenberg, 
New Judge of the District Court." 
Only a few lines of the long story, 
dealing mostly with routine matters 
that came before the school board, 
are worthy of quoting: 

“Former Judge William J. Hanley, who was 
for ten years on the Hoboken District Court 
bench, was last night appointed counsel to 
the Hoboken Board of Education, succeeding 
Judge Joseph Greenberg, resigned, who lasL 
year replaced him In the Distirct Court. . . 
He (Hanley) became associated in practice with 
Norman R. Wynne nine years ago." 

According to stories quoted during 
the earlier part of this series, Hanley 
was chosen to be attorney for the 
Hoboken Board of Education in 1933 
and held that position until his death, 
at one time refusing to give up the 
post although he was offered $2,000 
more a year to serve as U. S. District 
Attorney. The clipping from which I 
have just quoted, however, shows that 
his school board appointment was 
made in May, 1934, for on its reverse 
side is a column of death notices about 
people who had died from May 19 
through 22 in that year. 

Throughout his entire legal and 
judicial career, "Bill" Hanley was ac- 
tive in politics and was one of the 
speakers most frequently called upon 
by the Democratic organization. He 
was extremely active in the 1925 cam- 
paign to elect A. Harry Moore Gov- 
ernor, and Moore did win, by a state- 
wide margin of 25,000. Tire majority 
reported for him in Hanley's Hudson 
County was 104,000. This indicates 
that Moore lost the remainder of 
New Jersey by 79,000, and shows how 
badly he needed Hudson County, and 
Bill Hanley's oratory, in order to win. 

In the 1928 campaign for Governor, 
Hanley actively campaigned for the 


Democratic nominee, William L. Dill, 
but, Morgan F. Larsotn, a Republican, 
was elected. A year or so later Moore 
selected Hanley to make the first 
public announcement that he would 
try again for the governorship in 
1931. He did, with Judge Hanley's 
enthusiastic support, and won his 
second term. (That year was a good 
one for Democrats everywhere, just 
as 1928, when Dill ran, had been bad.) 
Then, as we know, in 1933, Moore, 
unable to bring himself to break with 
the mayor who headed the Hoboken 
Democratic organization refused to 
reappoint Hanley to the bench. 

Here is an interesting story from 
the Dispatch of October 21, 1936, 
telling of Hanley's taking the place, 



LATER LIFE. — Judge William J. Hanley 
as he appeared in the last years of his legal 
and judicial career. 


as a party campaigner, of an old 
classmate who had become ill: 

“Comradeship that began 31 years ago held 
true again yesterday lor former District Court 
Judge William J. Hanley of Hoboken and 
Representative Edward J. H-arL of Jersey City. 

“For last night Hart, considered one of the 
most effective political speakers in the StaLe 
was ‘curing a cold/ by resting at his home . . . 
as advised by his physician. , . . Both Hart 
and Hanley have long been front line speakers 
in Democratic county and state campaigns ami 
so last night it was Hanley who was selected 
by Democratic headquarters to go with (State 
Senator William H. SmaLhers, Democratic can- 
didate for U. S. Senator) to Elizabeth, Rahway, 
Summit and Plainfield on the Union County 
tour. U S. Senator A. Harry Moore, of Jersey 
Cty (the former Governor — J. W.) and Allen 
Barkley, of Kentucky, were in Lhe same tour- 
ing party For Hailey (Sic) it was a particu- 
larly pleasant assignment, because it meant 
not only an opportunity to ‘ba.t’ for his boy- 
hood friend but to maintain his unbroken record 
of state campaigning since 1932. 

“Hart and Hanley were classmates at St. 
Peter’s Prep Jersey City, from 1903 to 1909, 
and always they were friendly rivals and the 
leading orators in an institution which has 
prepared some of Lhe best public speakers in 
Lhe state. In the annual elocution contests at 
the school in their four years. Hanley and 
Hart divided top honors — each was twice 
winner and twice runner-up . . ." 

I pointed out the misprint of Han- 
ley's name as Haley, but did you ob- 
serve that Alvin Barkley, who was 
to become U. S. Senator from Ken- 
tucky and Vice President of the United 
States, was referred to as Allen Bar- 
kley? More than one person on the 
Dispatch staff must have been nap- 
ping. 

Besides delivering political ad- 
dresses, Hanley, both as attorney and 
judge, also spoke before many other 
groups. He urged high school pupils 


to got the best educations they pos- 
sibly could, arguing that the time 
when an adult could win success with 
only grammar school instruction had 
gone by. He delivered Armistice Day 
addresses to his fellow veterans of 
World War I and, since there were 
still men living who had fought in 
the Civil War, spoke before them in 
praise of their old commander, Gen- 
eral Ulysses S. Grant. He obviously 
led an unceasingly active and useful 
life throughout his recording career, 
and no doubt was full of plans for 
the future when he died at the age 
of 68. 

VI. Dr. Hanley’s Family 

All that remains to be done before 
concluding this account of "William 
J. Halley’s" life is to tell something 
about his son, Dr. William J. Hanley, 
Jr., who has been my chief source 
of information about his father; Dr. 
Han-1 ey’s wife and their five children. 
I should also mention that Dr. Hanley 
described his mother as “a beautiful 
woman," who before her marriage 
was a hat model in the famous Hattie 
Carnegie salon, where two of Judge 
Hanley's sisters also were once em- 
ployed. 

Dr. Hanley was graduated from 
dental school in 1950. His wife before 
her marriage was Miss Kathryn 
Sanger, a native of East Orange, N. J. 
When they were married she was liv- 
ing in New York City and was a 
member of the New York Ballet Com- 
pany. The wedding took place in a 
New York City church affiliated with 
Xavier High School, which Dr. Han- 
ley had attended. 

Their oldes son, Christopher, was a 
senior at Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. He has been, his father said in 
the taped interview with Merritt Mal- 
vern, "all over the world." An expert 
photographer, he has a large "side- 
line" income from taking wedding pic- 
tures and finds the money a valauble 
aid to his travels. He has played the 
guitar since he was a small boy, has 
a hobby of re-finishing and re-string- 
ing old instruments, and periodically 
takes a few of his restored guitars to 
England, where he sells them for 
enough to pay his flight expenses. He 
has studied architecture and creative 
writing and served as art director of 
the college literary journal. 

A daughter, Barbara, who is a year 
younger than Chris, attends Wheelock 
College in Boston. Peter, with whom 
I talked by phone while I was trying 
to reach his father, was in his senior 
high school year. He plays football 
high school year. There &re two sons 
younger than he — William James 
(Jamie) and Robert Terence (Terry.) 

The Hanley family has reason to 
be proud of the bearer of that name 
who came before them and advanced 
from being a student and part-time 
public entertainer to a leading* at- 
torney and widely admired and hon- 
ored occupant of a judge's bench. I 
hope they will find pleasure in read- 
ing this recital of their forebear's 
achievements and knowing that some 
of the details of his outstanding life 
will be preserved for further genera- 
tions in HOBBIES. 
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I Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists I 

Conducted by JIM WALSH | 

ALAN TURNER 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


The late Alan Turner today is a 
man of mystery — he is, at least, to 
me, but from 65 to 75 years ago he 
was among' the leading singers of the 
British Isles and was generally re- 
garded as one of the best English 
operatic baritones. This one-time 
prominence makes it the more diffi- 
cult to understand why it is now so 
hard to obtain trustworthy informa- 
tion concerning the man and his life. 

In writing “the late” before Tur- 
ner's name, I took a certain amount of 
license. I don't know when and where 
Alan Turner was born, and I don't 
know when he died — if he :s dead. 
There is a remote chance that he 
still is living, but, if he is, remorse- 
less arithmetic proves that he is near- 
ing the century mark, if he has not 
yet reached it. Since such a long life 
is uncommon, I assume that the once 
famous baritone has died and the 
news of his going has not come to 
my attention. I know that he was 
alive and active 40 years ago, in 1935, 
but of his life after that I have 
learned nothing. He is, as I began by 
saying, a mystery man. 

What then, do I know of Alan 
Turner that justifies my undertaking 
this study of his recording career? I'll 
try to relate the scanty facts in some 
sort of order. 

First, I know that his first records 
apparently were issued in 1906, al- 
though some probably were recorded 
in 1905. He was then already noted 
for (his English language interpreta- 
tions of certain operatic arias, such 
as “The Heart Bowed Down," from 
“The Bohemian Girl"; “The Toreador 
Song" from 'Carmen"; “Even Brav- 
est Heart." from “Faust”; “In Happy 
Moments,' from “Mari tana," and the 
PrologTie from “Pagliacci." Photo- 
graphs of him, published in record 
lists shortly after he began recording, 
depict him as a man who perhaps was 
as young as 25, and, possibly, though 
not probably, as mudh as 10 years 
older. Most likely, the best guess is 
that he was 27 or 28 when his first 
records were made. Say 27. That 
would make him 96 now. 

The thumbnail photo of Turner 
which appeared in Victor record cata- 
logs for many years and was also 
reproduced in the lists of some ether 
frms shows him as a man with a 
r a finer high forehead, dark hair and 
a black mustache that curled upward 
at the ends. The face appears the 
same in an almost full length picture 
in a catalog published in 1913 by 
the minor Engish company, Diploma, 
but shows him wearing a high, stiff 
white collar, a cravat and a white 


D4$ Silver Bril 

Yf^terilav you railed me 
' wri t In n rt. li.v Robert Carr 

Mr. ALAN TURNER, 
Baritone. % 

B52 Until 

Yuur ej'es have t<>!d nie so 
G53 Yeomcu»*H W »*< i » 1 i i » <r 
In Happi Momenta 

B58 O. Star of Eve 

She is far from the Land 



Queen t»f the Earth 


ARTISTIC BARITONE. — This almost full 
length photograph of Alan Turner was copied 
from a 1913-14 catalog of Diploma records 
issued in England by a German firm. As far 
as is known, it was never used in any other 
record list. 

vest, a dark jacket, probably of some 
checked material, and a pair of trous- 
ers of the same type. lie has one 
hand in a trouser pocket. Another 
rests upon the arm of a cha r. His 
appearance seems typical of that of 
the concert and operatic singers of 
his day, and I fancy a resemblance 
between him and the Italian baritone, 
Battistini. Regardless of whether you 
like mustaches — and I don't — the im- 
pression his photo makes is that of 
a man of intelligence, culture and 
character. Another picture, which was 
used in an advertisement in the Talk- 
ing Machine News makes his eyes 
appear light in color — probably gray 
or blue. 

From my childhood until recent 
days I have had a fixed mental image 
of Alan Turner — always the same 


rather distinguished looking man with 
the upward curling mustache. Not 
until I began to assemble information 
for this biographical study did it 
occur to me that the man, who ap- 
pears in the full length picture to be 
short and somewhat slender, had par- 
ents, like everybody else; that he was 
once a baby, then a small boy; tlhac 
he was sent to school and perhaps 
attended a university, and somewhere 
along the path to manhood learned 
that he had a fine baritone voice and 
was able to put it to successful pro- 
fessional use. Yet all these things 
obviously are true. It had not even 
occurred to me to wonder whether 
lie married and had children of his 
own, but, rightly or wrongly, I persist 
in imagining him a bachelor. 

I have known for years that Turner 
at one time was a member of the 
Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company, 
which traveled throughout England, 
presenting English language produc- 
tions of famous operas. I obtained this 
information from a brief letter writ- 
ten by A. W. Sutton, of Old Bromp- 
ton, Kent, England, which appeared 
in the Sound Wave for June, 1910: 

‘‘I heard Mr. Alan Turner Sing tn ‘Mari- 
tana’ with the Carl Rosa Opera Company in 
this town twice last spring, and I should like 
very much to have records of ‘The Heart 
Bowed Down’ and ‘In Happy Moments,’ sung 
by him on Amberols.” 

Mr. Sutton should have owned a 
disc, rather than a cylinder, talking- 
machine. He would have learned that 
it was almost impossible to find an 
E n gl is h or A m er i ca n brand o f di sc 
records that did not have Alan Tur- 
ner’s renditions of those arias from 
“The Bohemian Girl" and “Mari- 
tana." 

(Though it was for many years of 
high repute in England, where, for all 
I know, it may still be operating, few 
American music lovers know much 
about the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
It was founded in 1875 by a German 
who was born in Hamburg and whose 
l-eal name was August Nicolau-s. He 
changed his name to Carl Rosa after 
coming to England with his plan of 
establishing an opera company that 
would sing in the native tongue. Rosa 
died in 1889. His wife then carried on 
the company and it was afterwards 
under the management of Walter and 
Alfred von Noorden and. after them, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Phillip. It almost 
certainly was the inspiration of tfne 
company giving operas in English 
which Alan Turner managed in the 
1920s and ‘30s and perhaps into the 
'40s, though most likely its activities 
ceased after World War II began in 
1939.) 
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I thought, until I was well along 
with this article, that Turner, who 
almost certainly during his career 
must have sung some roles in foreign 
tongues, made records in no language 
except English. One Sunday, by 
painstakingly .clipping and pasting, I 
put together, in the exact order I 
wanted it, what I considered to be the 
most nearly complete list of his re- 
cordings it would be possible to pre- 
pare. Then on the next day, Monday, 
I received from William R. Bryant, 
of Portland’, Me., a list of discs Tur- 
ner had made for small short-lived 
American companies, such as Interna- 
tional — records of which I had known 
nothing. And Bill called my attention 
to there being in a Spanish language 
Zonophone record catalog dated May, 
1906, a rendition of “Pro peccatis” 
from “Stabat Mater,” sung in Latin 


by — Alan Turner! I ihave that Zono- 
phone calalog, but it just didn't occur 
to me that a list of records compiled 
almost 70 years ago and printed in 
Spanish would contain anything by 
the English baritone. 

The only other Turner record I can 
think of that might possibly be in 
a foreign language is his famous 12- 
inch rendition of the prologue from 
“Pagliacci,” which the GramopCione 
Company issued in England in Feb- 
ruary, 1907, and which many collec- 
tors, especially those in the British 
Isles, still consider one of the best 
Prologue records ever made. I have 
never heard it, although I have his 
shortened 10-inch version on Victor 
and sung in English. The Gramo- 
phone disc may be in Italian, but I 
think it more likely that it, too, is in 
Turner’s mother tongue. 


Bill Bryant, who sa'id he learned 
through a “grapevine” named Martin 
Bryan that I was assembling the in- 
gredients of a Turner series, told me 
something amusing about two Rex 
vertical-cut records he owns which 
play with a sapphire point. Tthese 
short-lived, small-selling discs were 
made from about 1915 to the begin- 
ning of 1918. The first, No. 5290, 
contains on one side a ragtime song, 
“Alagazam,” written by Harry Von 
Tilzer. The label says the singer is 
Alan Turner, but it is really Arthur 
Collins. Then record No. 5291 of “The 
Bedouin Love Song’’ is, according to 
the label, by 'Collins, but the singer 
really is Turner! Whoever printed 
the labels got mixed up and assigned 
tihe artists’ names to the wrong songs. 
But I’d be willing to bet that Arthur 
Collins, who had a fine baritone voice, 
could' have done a better job of sing- 
ing Bayard Taylor’s pseudo-Bedouin 
ditty than the dignified Mr. Turner 
could have done with “Alagazam.” 

I thought that the first record by 
Alan Turner issued by any American 
manufacturer and perhaps by any 
comp any an ywh ere was his s i n gl e- 
faced Zonophone of “I’ll Be Waiting 
In The Gloaming, Sweet Genevieve,” 
which came out in April, 1906. But 
then Bill Bryant’s list showed that one 
month earlier, in March, a Turner 
rendition of the “Letter Song” from 
“Veronique” had been published on 
one of those 10^-inch American rec- 
ords, made of a blue material called 
“Empedite.” They had a trademark 
showing an Indian listening to an 
external fliom phonograph and the 
motto, “Music Hath Charms.” Per- 
haps some of the Sterling cylinders 
Turner recorded in England were 
made even earlier. During the 1906-7 
period, Sterling, as will be shown 
later, claimed Turner as an exclusive 
artist for all types of records, disc 
as well as cylinder, but perhaps this 
“exclusive” stipulation applied only 
to the British Isles and he was at 
liberty to sing for as many companies 
as he liked on his periodic visits to 
the United States. 

I knew before I began work on this 
series that the name of Turner was 
one of considerable distinction in Brit- 
ish musical circles. At the period 
(1906-7) when Alan Turner was be- 
ginning .to win widespread popularity 
through his records, there was a tenor, 
Bernard Turner (could he have been 
Alan’s brother? Probably not for they 
made no duets together) who, as set 
forth in the Talking Machine News 
of November 1, 1907, had succeeded 
“the King’s favorite tenor,” Ernest 
Pike, as soloist of Holy Trinity 
Church, Sloane Square, Chelsea. He 
was a prolific recording artist, and, 
T. M . N, said, sang some of his 
Homophone discs in London, but had 
to go to Berlin to make others. Only 
one of Bernard Turner’s records ap- 
pears to have been current in the 
States — -his solo of “Angels Guard 
Thee” (the Lullaby from “Jocelyn”), 
wlhich was combined' on Columbia 
A760 with Elise Stevenson’s “A Little 
China Doll.” The Turner side, of 
course, was made of matrices im- 
ported from England. I have never 
seen a photo of Bernard Turner, 
whose English records were perhaps 
as numerous as the baritone Turner’s, 
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OPERATIC LIST 


NUMIlHIl 

31765 


5776 

31761 


2980 

31235 

4567 



31788 


4074 

60012 

31780 


58334 

31783 

31751 

58399 

52458 

58351 

62430 


SIZES 

Belle of Brittany, Gems from the Victor Light Opera Co. 12 

Chorus, Act I. — “Two Giddy Goats" — “Daffodil Time" — “Lillie 
Country Mice " — “ Stepping Stones ’’ — “The Old Chateau " — Finale, 

“ All Roads Lead to Church." 

Belle of Brittany — Stepping Stones Marsh-Macdonough 10 

Bohemian Girl, Gems from (Balfe) Victor Light Opera Co. 12 
Part of Overture — Chorus, “ In the Gypsy's Life ” — Chorus, “Come With 
the Gypsv Bride"- — Entre Act Waltz — Chorus, “Happy and Light" — 
“Then Yarn’ll Remember Me" — Finale, “Oh, What Full Delight." 

Bohemian Girl — I Dreamt l Dwelt in Marble Halls (Balfe) 

Elizabeth Wheeler 10 
Bohemian Girl — -I Dreamt I Dwelt (Balfe) Corinne Morgan 12 
Bohemian Girl — The Heart Bow'd Down (Balfe) Turner 10 

2756 Bohemian Girl — Then You’ll Remember 

Me (Balfe) Macdonough 10 

31757 Broken Idol, Gems from 

Victor Light Opera Company 12 
“A Little China Don" — “ Love Makes 
the World Go ’Round" — “Marie" — 

“ Signs of a Honeymoon " — “Alabama." 

5721 Candy Shop — Medley {With Vocal 

Selections) Victor Orchestra 10 

5376 Carmen — Toreador Song (Bizet) 

TURN Eft Turner 10 

This always popular “Toreador Song" is 
given a spirited and vigorous rendering by this sterling baritone. 

Chimes of Normandy, Gems from Victor Light Opera Co. 12 
Chorus, “Silent Heroes"' — “Just Look at This, Just Look at That" — 

“Cold Sweat is on My Brow" — “That Night I'll Ne’er Forget “ Bell 
Chorus, " Finale. 

Carmen — Toreador Song (Bizet) {In Spanish) Francisco 10 

Chocolate Soldier — My Hero (Straus) (Price 75c.) Marah 10 
Chocolate Soldier, Gems from A Victor Light Opera Co. 12 

Opening Chorus — "That Would be Lovely" — '‘Letter Duet"-— 
"Thank the Lord the War is Over" — Finale, "My Hero." 

. Dinorah — St, carina capreitina (Ws, My Beloved One) Huguet 12 
Dollar Princess — Ring o' Roses Marsh-Macdonough 12 

Dollar Princess, Gems of Victor Light Opera Company 12 

“Hov/ Do You Do" — “My Dream of Love" — "Ring o’ Roses" — 
“Tennis Dance" — “Hip I Hip l Hurrah!" 

Don Pas quale — Pronta io son {My Part I’ll Play) (Donizetti) 

Huguet-lBadmi 12 

Don Pasquale — Quartet , Act I — E rimasto la impictrato (Pie 

Stands Immovable) Brambilla, Corsi, Pini-Corsi and Scipioni 10 

Don Pasquale— Signorina in tantci fretta {My Lady, Why 

This Haste?) Corsi and Pini-Corsi 12 

Elisir D’Amore — Io sono ricco c iu set bella (/ Have Riches, Thou 

Hast Beauty) (Donizetti) Paasari, Pini-Corsi and Chorus 10 


FAMILIAR PHOTOGRAPH. — This picure of Alan Turner is from a page in a 1910 
Victor record catalog. It continued to be reproduced in each yearly Victor catalog 
through 1924. 
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but have long- imagined him a fairly 
large man with a felt hat pushed 
somewhat back on his bead, talking 
with another man at u street comer 
and smiling broadly while he clutched 
a cigar between his teeth. The chances 
are this imaginary scene does him an 
injustice, however, because, as a 
singer who needed to take care of his 
voice, he probably didn't smoke. I have 
never imagined Alan Turner smoking 
anything. . 

Another recording tenor was named 
John Turner and a Maurice Turner 
appears in a July, 1913, record list. 
S. P. Turner was the business man- 
ager o-f the Pathe Compay's British 
branch, and it is worth recalling* that 
Maud Powell, the legendary American 
violinist, was the wife of H. Godfrey 
Turner. I don't however, know wheth- 
er Godfrey Turner was a musician. 
And Walter James Turner (1889-1946) 
was one of the most important Eng- 
lish music critics of his time. 

Most important of all, however, of 
all the musically accomplished En- 
glish Turners was the great operatic 
soprano, Eva Turner, who is still 
living. Eva Turner was born in Old- 
ham, a city on the outskirts of Man- 
chester, Lancashire, on October 10, 
1898, ju-st 25 years, four months and 
nine days after Ada Jones, destined 
to be the most popular of American 
recording comediennes, came into 
being there on June 1, 1873. Like the 
great English comedienne of World 
War II days, Grade Fields, who was 
bom in Rochdale, Eva Turner had 
a father who was superintendent of 
a cotton mill. 

Was Eva Turner, soprano, related 
to Alan Turner, baritone, who prob- 
ably was bom some twenty years be- 
fore her? At this writing I don’t 
know. However, Quentin Riggs, who 
kindly provided the photo of Miss 
Turner that I have submitted, with 
one of Grade Fields, for reproduction 
with this article, knows a man who 
is a close friend of Mass Turner, and 
says he will ask that gentleman to 
talk with the soprano ancl find out if 
^he is kin to the baritone or whether 
she knew him during his singing 
days. If he reports his findings, I’ll 
include them as this narrative pro- 
gresses. 

Regardless of relationship, there 
was a certain community of interest 
between the two Turners. When Eva 
was a child of, say, about ten, her 
father took her to a performance in 
Bristol by the Royal Carl Rosa Onera 
Company (it was authorized to include 
the word “Royal” in its title after 
giving a number of command per- 
formances for Queen Victoria) and, 
says Grove’s Dictionary of Music and 
Musicians , after hearing whatever 
opera was presented in English that 
day, she decided to make operatic 
singing her career. (If the perform- 
ance she witnessed took place in the 
1907, '08 or '09 period, Alan Turner 
was probably one of the members of 
the cast.) A few years later the girl 
was sent to London to study at t)he 
Royal Academy of Music, first under 
Edgardo Levy and later under Rich- 
ards-Broads. She obtained a licentiate 
and fellowship, but left the R. A. M. 
and joined the Rosa company as a 
member of the chorus to gain practi- 



FAMOUS LANCASHIRE SOPRANO. — 
Eva Turner, the celebrated operatic diva, 
was born, like Alan Turner, in the area 
dominated by the great cotton manufacturing 
city of Manchester. Her father was a cotton 
mill superintendent. 

cal operatic experience. (This prob- 
ably was during the first World War, 
when. I doubt, for reasons I'll explain 
later, that Alan Turner was in En- 
gland. ) Before long she was per- 
mitted' to sing leading parts, such as 
Leonora in “Fidelio,” but not being 
satisfied with her English experi- 
ences, went to Italy to study. This 
led to (her later scintillating successes. 

Regardless of whether Eva and 
Alan Turner were related, it's in- 
triguing that he was a star baritone 
of the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Com- 
pany and that she gained her first 
operatic experience with the same or- 
ganization. 

(Continued on page 127) 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


OLD FLUTES — Wood. Metal. Description, man- 
ufacturer, photo. — Kornblit, 902 Frostwood, 
Houston-; Texas je 12639 


USED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — Bought — 
Sold — lammarino, 9265 S.W, 43rd St., Miami, 
Fla. 33165 d3902 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonograohs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8016. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo. Ave.. 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 ilyl2485l 


"DIRECTORY OF Phonograph and Record Col- 
lectors," lists 250 collectors and their wants. 
S3. 50 postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
stamps for free list of antique phonograph cat- 
alogs, books, magazines. — Allen H. Koenigs- 
berg, 3400 Snyder. 8rookyn, N. Y. 11203 mh6692l 


★ ★ ★ 


World’s Largest 
Selection of 


MUSIC BOXES 

and 

NICKELODEONS! 


World’s largest wholesale selection — over 
BOO In stocK! — of music boxes, nickelodeon 
pianos, orchestrions, circus organa, etc. 
Huge catalogue Illustrates, prices, describes 
our inventory — Just $2 postpaid, or flO for 
next 0 issues. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Also can supply the latest printing of the 
mammoth 1008-page, 8-pound “Encyclo- 
pedia of Automatic Musical Instruments/’ 
by Q. David Bowers. Thousands of Illus- 
trations. Learn all about instruments, var- 
ious types and models, and their history. 
Book autographed and Inscribed to you by 
author (30 postpaid. Money back If not 
delighted! Over 8,000 copies sold. Awarded 
"one of the most valuable reference books” 
award by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Huge selection of instruments available 
for immediate low-cost shipment from stor- 
age points in America and Europe! Get 
acquainted with us today! 

Write to us in the U.S.A. at: Melcanlsk 
Muslk Museum, Box 1600, Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 00810, or to our headquarters In 
Europe. 26 cents postage required for air- 
mail to Europe, Send for your copy of our 
catalog today! 


MEKANISK MUSIK MUSEUM 

VESTERBROGADE 160 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Telephone (01) 22-21-22 

nc 


MysDC mmi 


Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington— GEORGE A. BIDDEN— Rhode Island 02806 


06 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 37) 

II More Facts and Fancies 

When I reached this -point I re- 
ceived a letter from the ever helpful 
Quntin Riggs telling me he has a 
pihotostatic copy of part of an article 
about Alan Turner that appeared in 
the June, 1907, issue of the Sterling 
Recorder , a “house organ" published 
nearly 70 years ago in London by the 
Russell Hunting Record Company, 
then makers of Sterling* cylinders. 
Quentin said the photostat was sent 
to him some years ago by Ernie 
Bayly, of Bournemouth, England, 
publisher of the International Talking 
Machine Review , and that Ernie could 
let me have a facsimile of the com- 
plete article. Although I was “as sick 
as a dog" the day Quentin's letter ar- 
rived, I compelled myself to write a 
letter to my old friend, Ernie, and 
to dispatch it by air mail. I asked 
him to send* me as soon as he possibly 
could a copy of that article, together 
with any other information he had 
found dealing with Alan Turner. 

I shall not, however, hold up this 
installment by waiting for the mail 
from England, for I am eager to 
start the Turner series as soon as tfhe 
one about William J. Halley ends. 
Whatever information Ernie sends me 
I’ll work into a later part. 

Quentin told me a couple of inter- 
esting things; One, that Turner, ac- 
cording to the Recorder article, was 
born in Manchester and began his 
formal music study in, or about, 1898 
with the distinguished concert bari- 
tone, Andrew Black, who made Gram- 
ophone records in 1902. Assuming 
Turner was 19 or 20 when the studies 
began, this makes his age about what 
I have estimated and gives the prob- 
able vear of his birth as from 1877 
to 1879. 

The news that Alan Turner was 
born in Manchester also increases the 
possibility that he was related to Eva 
Turner, whose birthplace, as I have 
already mentioned, was Oldham, seven 
miles to the northeast of the larger 
cotton manufacturing city. Perhaps 
before this series ends we shall have 
some word from Miss Turner as to 
whether she knew her masculine 
namesake and whether they were 
related. 

III Turner’s American Stays 

Circumstantial evidence appears to 
Indicate that the Manchester native 
took one or two trips to the United 
States each year, beginning in 1905 
or 1906 and continuing through 1914, 
to make records the majority of which 
were for Victor. I suspect that !:n this 
country he was exclusive after about 
1910 to Victor for lateral-cut discs, 
but was permitted to sing for small 
companies, such as Operaphone and 
Rex, which made hill-and-dale records 
that Victor would hardly have con- 
sidered sales competition. Then, in 
1913 or 1914, (he became for a time 
a member of the Philadelphia-Chicago 
Opera Company. 

Beginning with the January, 1912, 
record catalog, Victor published a 



“A LASSIE FROM LANCASHIRE." Grade 
Fields, the brilliant English music hall com- 
edienne and recording artist, was born in the 
cotton mill town of Rochdale, 10.5 miles 
north-northeast of Manchester. She and Eva 
Turner both had fathers who were mill 
superintendents. 

brief sketch concerning Turner, but 
it gave no biographical information. 
In the May, 1914, issue, however*, this 
was altered by the addition of a third 
paragraph cf one sentence. The aug- 
mented annotation read: 

“Mr. Turner has become a great favorite 
with Victor customers through the fine series 
of standard songs and opera airs he has made 
for us. This baritone’s range is a remarkable 
one. his upper notes being particularly pure 
and clear. 

“The selections which this singer has made 
— Irish ballads, English patriotic airs, sacred 
songs and opera songs In English — are all 
rendered with dignity and arLisLic finish. 

Mr. Turner has just paid a brief visit to 
America to fill a short engagement wiih the 
Philadelphia-Chicago Opera Company, and his 
fine impersonations of ValenLine and the Tore- 
ador were much enjoyed by opera goers.” 

In succeeding editions, the third 
paragraph was altered to “Mr. Tur- 
ner was a member of the Chicago 
Opera Company during its final sea- 
son," with Philadelphia" being de- 
leted, and still later “final season" 
was changed to “a recent season." 
This continued through 1924. The 
notes were dropped lin the 1925 cata- 
log, but the list of his records was 
still extensive. 

You have observed that tthe May, 
1914, catalog, said Turner paid “a 
brief visit ^ to America,” but I am 
wondering if he returned to England 
or was still here when World War I 
began in the summer of 1914. A puz- 
zling thing is that he apparently 
made no records in England during 
the entire four years the war was be- 
ing fought, but his records continued 
to be listed regularly in Victor supple- 
ments. His name does not appear in 
English record publications of that 
period. This seems to indicate that the 
remained on this side of the Atlantic, 
living in the States or perhaps in 
Canada, and possibly singing as a 
member of some minor opera com- 
pany. Had he gone back to England 
at the conclusion of his Chicago oper- 
atic engagement, he would hardly 
Ihave risked* returning to this country 
each year with Germany pursuing a 


policy of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare. 

The roles which Turner is men- 
tioned as singing during Iris Philadel- 
phia-Chicago appearance, were from 
“Faust" and “Carmen.” I imagine he 
must have rendered them in French, 
for he would hardly have been per- 
mitted to sing in English wMe the 
remainder of the cast was heard in 
the language in which the operas 
were originally written. 

IV Back In London 


Alan Turner’s last American rec- 
ords (by which term I also include 
those he did in Canada) were made in 
1918. The war ended in November, 
and I assume he returned to England 
soon afterward. He then disappeared 
from view — at least from my view — 
for some 16 years. 

When, however, I was well into 
compiling notes for this series, I be- 
gan to tlhink I had a vague recollec- 
tion of an item having appeared in 
The Gramophone magazine, published’ 
in London by the novelist, Compton 
Mackenzie, and his brother-in-law, 
Christopher Stone (both are dead 
now), mentioning that Alan Turner 
was the organizer and manager of a 
company of amateur performers sing- 
ing operas in English. Obviously, such 
a reference deserved to be included 
here. My recollection was that it ap- 
peared at some time before I left Ma- 
rion, Va., in October, 1934, to work for 
a newspaper in Johnson City, Tenn., 
and I tfhought it probably was in a 
set of 1924 issues which I acquired 
shortly before changing my address. 
I deckled to search for it, and that 
proved an almost heartbreaking task. 
First I went through the 1924 copies, 
searching each page for a ment'on of 
Alan Turner, but found none. I con- 
tinued doggedly over a period of sev- 
eral days, looking intently at thou- 
sands of pages, but nothing turned 
up. When I reached the 1931 volume 
I desperately assumed that perhaps 
the mention of Turner had been pub- 
lished in 1923, the The Gramophone 
first appeared, but the result there 
also was negative. I began to think 
that, after all, the missing item, ::f it 
ever existed, might have been printed 
after I left Marion, but I kept going 
through 1932 and 1933, with the same 
lack of results. Then, when I came to 
1934, I turned through the pages, un- 
til, in the February number, under the 
heading of “Trade Winds and Idle 
Zephyrs," I suddenly saw the magic 
words, “Alan Turner,” in bold, black- 
face letters and realized I had reached 
my goal. Here is what I read : 


“It is not too late for Londoners, at any 
rate, to go to Rudolf Steiner Hall ... In 
order to witness what is claimed to be the 
first amateur production of Strauss’ ’Die 
Fledermaus.’ or 'The Bat’ (for it is sung in 
English) by the Alan Turner Operatic Com- 
pany, The full operatic version, including the 
ballet, is used. The opening performance on 
Tuesday night was in aid of the Middlesex 
Hospital (and will be) followed by nightly 
performances at 7:15 for other worthy objects 
till the end of this week (February 3), 

“The producer and manager. Mr. Alan Tur- 
ner, is one of our most faithful readers and 
has records to make up 14 'complete’ opera 
programs, which he plays to a circle of con- 
genial friends.” 


I think I did pretty well to remem- 
ber that short mention of Turner 
after more than 40 years, even though 
(Continued on next page) 
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I did mistakenly believe it was pub- 
lished 10 years earlier than it actually 
appeared. And I wonder how many of 
Turner’s own records were included 
in the “complete operas” which he 
played for his friends. That note, 
written by Christopher Stone, didn’t 
mention Turner having been a distin- 
guished opera singer, but in the fol- 
lowing month there was a follow-up 
by P. G. Hurst, who conducted the 
Collectors’ Corner for lovers of early 
“classical” vocal reordings. My old 
friend, P. G., who once referred to me 
in The Gramophone as “the prince of 
letter writers . . . who always has 
something interesting to say,” wrote: 

"Almost simultaneously with my discussion 
of 'The Heart Bowed Down.’ by A Inn Turner, 

I read in the editor's notes that Mr. Turner 
is a regular reader of The Grnmophone. His 
records of 1906 are justly accepted as histori- 
cal (Hurst thought no records issued after 1907 
were worthy of men Lion — J, W.) and are in- 
cluded in the 'Who’s Who.' His record of the 
Prologue from ‘Pagliacci' comes chronologi- 
cally after that of Scotti and is sung in su- 
perlative style. Indeed, It may be said without 
fear of contradiction that his fine, virile style 
of delivery and faithful traditional phrasing 
were those of an operatic singer of the first 
rank. I heard him as Telramund in a really 
notable production of ‘Lohengrin* which I 
heard twice in the course of a week, and he 
remains uppermost in my memory among 
exponents of this role,” 

My research does not indicate that, 
aside from the “Evening Star” num- 
ber, Turner ever recorded any arias 
from Wagnerian operas, and I won- 
der if he sang in German in the “live” 
“Lohengrin” productions which the 
late Mr. Hurst attended. 

Coincidence has played a striking 
part in my work on this article. After 
I found the two items I have just 
quoted I received a letter from my 
friend, Milford Fargo, a member of 
the faculty of the Eastman School of 
Music in Rochester, N. Y., who is the 
foremost authority on Ada Jones, ask- 
ing for the address of a record collec- 
tor with whom I corresponded briefly 
a good many years ago. I couldn’t 
recall where the man lived, but got 
out some of my old diaries and went 
through the address columns :in the 
hope tfhafc I might have jotted that 
information down. I didn't find the 
address, and still haven’t, but I was 
startled to see in one diary the name 
of Alan Turner and a reference to an 
item about him in The Gramophone 
for March, 1935. I at once went in 
search of that paragraph, which I had 
entirely forgotten, and here it is — but 
if it hadn’t been for M::lford’s asking 
for an address I didn’t have, it would 
still b e lost to HOBBIES readers. 

''Ths Alan Turner Opera Company lias 
plenty of pluck. Johann Strauss* 'Gipsy Baron* 
is an ambitious work for an amateur com- 
pany to tackle, and we note that their next 
efforts will be ‘Cavalleria’ and ‘Pagliacci.* 
The five performances of 'The Baron,’ begin- 
ning February lli. benefitted several deserving 
charities, and delighted large, enthusiastic 
audiences. 1,200 pounds has been raised since 
1927. Applications for membership in this ex- 
cellent company should be sent to Northdown 
House. Northdown Street, N. 1. Amateurs 
only, of course. 

I imagine Alan Turner sang the 
principal baritone roles in all the 
operas produced by his company — and 
here I may mention that some Ameri- 
can collectors down-grade Turner’s 
artistic achievements and his standing 
as an operatic artist because his rec- 
ords were virtually all sung in En- 
glish. In England, though, he is ac- 
cepted, the way P. G. Hurst rated 
him, as one of the important artists 


of his time. 

About a decade and a half ago, 
wfren Quentin Riggs was living in 
Australia, he learned that Alan Tur- 
ner had been a subscriber to The 
Gramophone and wrote to the pub- 
lishers, asking for Turner’s address. 
(Quentin retains a faint hope that 
Turner is still living.) The reply was 
that a man named Alan Turner took 
the magazine and occasionally wrote 
letters to the editor, and h's address 
was supplied; however, when Quentin 
wrote to the gentleman he received a 
friendly answer to the effect: “Sorry, 
but I’m not THE Alan Turner.” There 
is no doubt, though, that THE Tur- 
ner was a Gramophone reader in the 
1930’s. 

That March, 1935, paragraph is the 
latest reference I have found to Alan 
Turner — and that was 40 years ago. 
Next month we’ll begin to consider 
his recording career in detail, and 
perfhaps, if I hear in time freni Errre 
Bayly, I may also be able to include 
some fresh biographical notes. 

(To he continued ) 
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NOTICE 

By working together we 
can win the battle against in- 
flation. The expiration date 
of your subscription is print- 
ed right above your name on 
the wrapper of your maga- 
sines. 

By watching this date and 
submitting your remittance 
three months in advance of 
the expiration, will eliminate 
the need of us sending you a 
reminder. By helping us to 
reduce our cost, you will ben- 
efit by continuing to receive 
the "greatest” publication a* 
the "lowest possible cost.” 

HOBBIES Magazine 


SMALL THEY MAY BE 
BUT BIG THEY THINK 

The Hempstead (N.Y.) Bicenten- 
nial Committee reports that .children 
may be small in stature but where the 
Bicentennial is involved they till ink 
big. 

The Committee tells us that when 
John Ryan, the principal of Milburn 
Elementary School suggested to stu- 
dents that making a flag would be 
a suitable project for the Bicentennial 
observance, they didn’t think of just 
any old flag. “Not the massive minded 
Mil burners,” says the Committee. 

The children decided to recreate the 
oi'iginal “Star Spangled Banner,” the 


Nada Convention, 1975 

Monterey, Calif., will host the 1975 
Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Dealers in Antiques, 
Inc., September 29 through October 2. 

The program is highlighted with 
appropriate lectures and tours through 
many historical sites. Dr. Robert 
Haas, Director of the Arts and Hu- 
man it' p.s Department at the Univer- 
sity of Los Angeles, will lecture on 
Oriental rugs. Arthur and Grace Chu 
will speak on “Oriental Collectibles.” 
Mr. Chu is a graduate of China’s Na- 
tional Central University and Mrs. 
Chu holds a doctorate from the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley. 
Both 'have written for many periodi- 
cals^ and they collaborated on a book, 
“Oriental Antiques and Collectibles — 
A Guide.” 

Charles and Leila Lyons will speak 
on prints. The Lyons, both college 
professors, began collecting Japanese 
prints while in our government’s ser- 
vice in the Orient. They now own and 
operate one of the largest graphic 
arts studios in the West. Their stock 
numbers over 100,000 prints engrav- 
ings and lithographs. Their lecture 
will display many rare and unusual 
examples of these art forms. 

Hal Dietzel, a noted authority, will 
give an illustrated lecture on clocks. 

Tours will include the famous, 
scenic “17 mile drive’ along the rug- 
ged coast and visits to several mis- 
sions. An adobe tour, conducted by 
the Monterey History and Art Associ- 
ation, will be taken by bus and will 
include visits to eight adobe homes. 
Some of these are private residences 
which will be opened solely for 
NADA Conventi oners. Luncheon on 
this day will be in the Memory Gar- 
den and will feature a typical Western 
chicken barbecue dispensed from a 
huge keg on an ox-cart. 

Non-members are invited to the 
convention each year. Tlhe $50 regis- 
tration fee includes two dinners, two 
luncheons, all museum entry fees and 
bus transportation on the tours. An- 
nually an auction is held and will be 
closed to the public this year with 
only the registrants being allowed to 
attend. 

For further infoimation contact 
Lewis Scott, Convention Chairman, 
P. O. Box 5696, Carmel, California 
93921. 


flag that flew over Fort McHenry 
during the War of 1812 and inspired 
Francis Scott Key to compose the 
national anthem. 

The flag was reproduced by the 
students in its original size — all 1,280 
square feet of it or 40 by 32 feet! 

The students raised funds for the 
project through a series of events in- 
cluding a faculty-student basketball 
game, cake and cookie sales, a white 
elephant auction and a paper drive. 
They exceeded their goal of $195 for 
materials, and then cut, measui*ed, 
basted and sewed until the 1812 rep- 
lica was finished. 

REPRINT: COURTESY 
—BICENTENNIAL TIMES 
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I Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists | 

Conducted by JIM WALSH g 

ALAN TURNER 

PART II 

By JIM WALSH 


I Early Victor Records 

Your conrite correspondent has to 
confess that he made a boo-boo in 
an earier portion of this series. He 
— meaning, I — wrote that Alan 
Turner's first record for a company 
in the United States appeared to be 
his American disc of “The Letter 
Song” from “Veronique,” and that his 
Zonophone, came next. By a trick of 
memory I had been led to believe that 
Turner made Zonophone records before 
he recorded for Zonop-hone’s parent, 
Victor, and had assumed he was given 
a “try-out”on the lesser known brand 
before it was decided he could be 
a successful Victor artist. My hazy 
recollection at the time I was writing 
placed Turner’s Victor debut early in 
1907. 

But I was exactly a year off the 
track. I have just gone through old 
supplements and find that the British 
baritone’s first Victor records were 
announced in February, 1906, a month 
before the American disc and two 
months before the first Zonophone. 
Apparently then (but any statement 
of this sort is always subject to 
change on the basis of later evidence) 
Turner's first American records were 
Victors, and he must have been in 
this country late in 1905 to make two 
discs that were listed in the February 
supplement. 

Here, before beginning to quote 
Victor’s monthly booklets concerning 
the Turner records, I pause to wonder 
just how did it happen that Alan 
Turner elected to visit the States and 
seek work as a recording artist? Did 
he engage an agent to obtain engage- 
ments for him before he crossed the 
Atlantic or did he personally visit the 
different recording studios and ar- 
range a series of “dates?” If he 
followed the latter course he must 
have had remarkable powers of per- 
suasion to induce virtually every 
American recording laboratory to in- 
clude him among its artists and, es- 
pecially, to talk them into letting him 
sing the same numbers over and over. 
It is of course possibe that his Victor 
and Zonophone records made such a 
good impression that competing man- 
ufacturers felt he was an artist whose 
services they could advantageously 
use, and asked him to name his terms, 
even though there was no lack of cap- 
able American recording bairtones, 
such as Frank C. Stanley, James F* 
Hamson and Percy Hemus, who sang 
the same type of compositions as 
Turner. 


As to why the competing organiza- 
tions engaged him to record such 
things as “The Heart Bowed Down” 
and “In Plappy Moments,” which he 
had already sung for Victor and Zono- 
phone, perhaps he was asked: “What 
would you like to sing that you think 
would be a good seller for us?” and 
Turner replied: “Well, I made The 
Heart Bowed Down’ (or some of the 
others) for Victor and it’s been a 
steady seller ever since it came out. 
Don’t you think your catalog needs 
a rec-CORD of ‘The Heart Bowed 
Down’?” Presumably there would be 
a nodding of heads and agreement 
that every record catalog was regret- 
tably incomplete without an Alan 
Turner rendition of the favorite, if 
hackneyed, baritone aria from “The 
Bohemian Girl.” 

When Turner’s first two single- 
faced Victor, records were announced 
to a receptive public, one was 10-inch 
and the other 12. The 10-inch was his 
unfailing war horse, “The Heart 
Bowed Down,” which he must have 
whipped into recording condition at 
least a score of times for that many 
different companies. I believe it was 
the number he recorded more often 
than any other, although I haven’t 
bothered to make an exact count* Any- 
one who wishes to do so may call his 
computer into action and tally the 
totals when my comprehensive, but 
probably not complete, list of Turner 
recordings appears at the end of the 
final part of this symposium. Anyway, 
here are the supplement comments: 

"■1567. The Heart Bowed Down. Balfe. A 
dignified and finished rendering of Balfe’s 
favorite 'Bohemian Girl’ number. Perfectly 
sun# with a most distinct enunciation." 

If practice makes perfect, the gentle- 
man with the sky-tilted mustache 
should have been able to sing “The 
Heart” with “most distinct enuncia- 
tion.” 

"31481. I’ll b e Waiting in the Gloaming, 
Sweet Genevieve. Helf. One of the best 
rustic ballads of the season, which is meeting 
with much success. Mr. Turner has given 
us both verses of the song." 

The Victor dealers’ order blank 
phrased the description of the 12-inch 
record somewhat differently, saying: 

"A very popular ballad of which both 
verses are given by Mr. Turner. As you 
know customers frequently prefer two verses 
of a ballad on a record. This is often im- 
possible on Lhc 10-inch, but wiUi the new 
prices there should be a good trade for 
12-inch ballad records." 

(The reference to “new prices” was 
made because Victor at the beginning 
of 1906 had reduced the price of 


single-faced 10-inch Black Label rec- 
ords from a dollar to 60 cents, and 
of 12-inch from $1.50 to $1.00.) 

Preceding the foregoing discriptive 
comments was this general introduc- 
tion: 

"BARITONE SOLOS BY ALAN TURNER 
with orchestra. A new singer who is certain 
to be a Victor favorite. Although listed as 
a baritone, Mr Turner’s range is so re- 
markable that he can almost be called a 
tenor. His upper tones are of a very 
beautiful quality. " 

There was no mention, you observe, 
of Turner’s being an Englishman. 

Edison issued the “Genevieve” song 
as a tenor solo by Byron Harlan and 
as an ocarina number by the flute 
virtuoso, Eugene C- Rose, who told 
me he had never tried to play an 
ocarina until three or four days before 
he made the cylinder. 

Now I come to a personal admission. 
I have never been an unqualifed ad- 
mirer of Alan Turner's singling, al- 
though I admit the fine quality of 
his voice and enjoy hearing him, or 
did, before my inner ear imbalance 
turned listening to almost any music 
into something less than a pleasure. 
But it seems to me his vocal style 
was marked more by strength and 
forcefulness rather than sweetness and 
subtlety. (That seems to be a char- 
acteristic of English baritones.) As a 
boy of perhaps ten years of age I 
took what I now know to be an 
unjustified dislike to his singing when 
a lady played for me her Victor 
record of Turner’s singing “Annie 
Laurie.” He rendered it somewhat dif- 
ferently from the version by the Co- 
lumbia Quartet which my family 
owned — naturally, the arrangement 
for a soloist would differ from that 
for a male ensemble — and I indig- 
nantly proclaimed that he was “sing- 
ing oat of tune” — which he really 
wasn’t. But I, in my infantile assum- 
ance, thought otherwise- 

I have Turner's record of “I’ll Be 
Waiting in the Gloaming,” whose re- 
frain echoed the music of the much 
earlier “Sweet Genevieve,” and I also 
have it sung on a Columbia record by 
Albeit Campbell. I have always 
thought the Campbell interpretation 
much the better. There is a sweetness 
and expressiveness about A1 Camp- 
bell’s lyric tenor rendition that, to 
my hearing, Turner’s style does not 
equal. Nevertheless, I consider that 
in baritone arias suited to him he 
was one of the finest English-lan- 
guage artists of his time. 

Our British friend’s next appear- 
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ance in a Victor list was in June, 
1906, when he sang another of the 
stock numbers of his repertoire, Ethel- 
bert Nevin's “The Rosary,” which he 
must have liked but which I detest, 
and a 12-inch version of “The Letter 
Song,” which had previously been is- 
sued by American. Presumably these 
discs had been recorded several months 
earlier and held for later release — 
unless, of course, Turner was making 
an extended stay in the States: 

“Nevin's songs, which have won a wide 
popularity, are noted for beauty and orig- 
toaUty . . . but the most widely known Is 
this sad, but cxquisiLe ‘Rosary/ which has 
attained a vogue larger perhaps than any 
(other) song by an American composer. Mr. 
Turner's rendering Is most adequate, and 
the accompaniment is beautifully played. 

* ‘The LeLter Song. This Is the gem of 
Andre Messager's delightful opera, Veron- 
ique, which has made such ja great success 
both tn England and America. The words 
are especially beautiful, and Mr. Turner 
delivers this appeal of the heart broken 
Veronique with all the pathos which It 
requires/’ 

A month or so earier Victor had 
issued a 12-inch record by Turner of 
“The Village Blacksmith,” but I have 
been unable to find it in a supplement. 

In October, 1906, another 12-inch 
Turner record was issued — one of his 
comparatively few religious offerings, 
Gounod's “There is a Green Hill Far 
Away.” The supplement annotation 
said “Turner sings this fine Gounod 
number in the impressive manner 
which it demands ” 

The baritone's next Victor appear- 
ance was in the January, 1907, record 
list, a few months before a great 
panic set in and so drastically reduced 
American business — the talking ma- 
chine industry included — that it took 
Victor five years to 'build its record 
sales back to what they had been in 
the more prosperous part of the de- 


pression year. The 10-inch selection 
offered this time was a “chestnut” 
that may have ranked next to “The 
Heart Bowed Down” among Turner’s 
standby recording arias. It was “In 
Happy Moments,” from “Mari tana.” 
Supplement Editor Sam Rous wrote: 

" ‘Mhritana’ is one of the brightest and 
most melodious of all modern English operas 
and contains several beautiful and express- 
ive ballads, notably this favorite ‘Happy 
Moments/ Mr. Turner being an English 
baritone of wide experience in opera, is 
quite at home in these ballads, and sings 
this number In the finished style familiar 
to those who have heard him In his 
beautiful rendering of ‘The Heart Bowed 
Down/ ” 

This was the first time Victor pa- 
trons had been told that Turner was 
English and had had “wide experience 
in opera.” “Happy Moments” prob- 
ably was the last remaining record 
•of those he had made for Victor dur- 
ing his 1905-06 American incursion. 
Eleven months had passed since the 
first was issued, ad in that less than 
a year the baritone had become estab- 
lished as a Victor recording stalwart. 
True, his discs didn't sell in the huge 
quantities of “run-away” song hit 
discs by such artists as Billy Murray, 
Ada Jones, Henry Burr, Harry Mac- 
Donough, Collins and Harlan and Bob 
Roberts, but neither did their sales 
slow to a crawl as the more pro- 
nouncedly “popular” types often did 
after their novelty wore off. They 
continued to be steady, if modest 
sellers, and most remained in the cat- 
alog year after year, even after many 
were combined into double faced 
couplings- 

Not only did Turner's opera arias 
and old standard ballads, together 
with an occasional popular song such 
as “Genevieve,” do well, but he won 
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WAS HE “EXCLUSIVE”? During the period in which Alan Turner’s single-faced 
Victor records were made, he supposedly had an exclusive contract with the Russell 
Hunting Record Company, of London, which produced Sterling cylinders, but the contract 
probably applied only to the British isles. The cylinder firm was founded by two Americans, 
Louis Sterling (left and Russell Hunting, “The Original Michael Casey," right. After it 
was liquidated, Hunter became head of the French Pathe Company's world-wide recording 
activities, and Sterling eventually rose to be top official of the English Columbia organi- 
zation. This photo was taken in his old age, when the one-time boy from the East Side of 
New York City was a millionaire many times over and had presented so much money to 
charity that he was knighted and given the title of Sir Louis Sterling. 


a good personal following. Some 
record buyers considered him their 
favorite singer. During one of my 
visits to New York City at some time 
in the 1940's, many years after Turner 
had ceased recording, I met one of his 
admirers when I went into a second- 
hand store. As I looked through racks 
and stacks of old reoords I stood be- 
side an elderly man who proudly 
showed me two Columbia records by 
Alan Turner which he had just found. 
(His Columbias seem harder to come 
by than his Victors.) “Been looking 
for these for years,” he said, “but 
never came across them until just 
now. Sure am glad to get 'em. Alan 
Turner is my favorite singer-” No 
doubt there were many others who 
rated Turner equally high. 

II Later Single-Faced Victors 

More -than a year elapsed before 
Alan Turner's name again was seen 
in a Victor record list. It reappeared 
in February, 1908, exactly two years 
after his initial pair of discs had been 
issued. During this period the makers 
of Sterling cylinder records in England 
advertised that Turner was exclusive 
to them for all types of talking ma- 
chine work, but, as I have already 
speculated, this t may have referred 
only to the British Isles. However 
that may have been, Sterling, which 
had enjoyed good sales for a couple 
of years, was on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy at the beginning of 1908. Its 
downfall resulted chiefly because 
Thomas A. Edison's National Phono- 
graph Company had reduced the Eng- 
lish price of its two-minute cylinders 
from a shilling and sixpence (about 
38 cents in American money) to one 
shilling (a quarter), in order to meet 
the competition of Sterling, Edison 
Bell, Pathe and other companies 
which undercut Edison. Since Edison 
cylinders were much better recorded 
and had smoother surfaces than any 
other brand, it was impossible for 
most English companies to compete 
successfully against the American pro- 
duct, after prices were equalized- 
When the February, 1908, Victor sup- 
plement said Turner had "just made 
a flying visit to America,” the ref- 
erence of course was to his traveling 
by ship, not plane: 

“Mr. Turner has Just made a flying visit 
to America for the purpose of making a 
series of records for the Victor. This en- 
gagement resulted in some very fine im- 
pressions, the first three of which are now 
offered . Ernest Ball’s new ballad is deliv- 
ered with much expression, both verses being 
sung, and the exquisite ‘Evening Star' is 
given In English in a manner which shows 
Mr. Turner to be a finished singer. 

“In wide contrast lo these n um hers is a 
manly and spirited rendition of the famous 
‘Rule Britannia/ the stirring words and 
martial melody of which make It a favorite 
not only with our English and Canadian 
friends but with many others. The number 
is given with a rousing male chorus which 
makes it doubly interesting." 

The “rousing male chorus” almost 
certainly was the Hayden Quartet, and 
I wonder if “Bill” Hooley, the quartet 
basso, who was an embattled profes- 
sional Irishman, consented to sing it 
with the Englishman. The late John 
Bieling told me that when the Quartet 
went to England in 1902 it gave a 
number of concerts, and Hooley ob- 
durately refused to sing “God Save 
the King.” 
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The “new Ball ballad” was “As 
Long As the World Rolls On.” After 
Ball wrote one of the sensational 
ballad hits of all time, “Love Me and 
the World Is Mine,” he and his lyri- 
cist, Dave Reed, Jr., decided to con- 
tinue working such a productive vein 
and collaborated on a series of “world” 
songs. I don’t think I can name them 
all, but among them were “To the 
End of the World With You,” “Roll 
On, Beautiful World, Roll On” and 
one that extended the subject matter 
from the world to the universe and 
issued one of the tallest orders ever 
specified in a popular ballad: “Turn 
Back the Universe and Give Me Yes- 
terday.” In 1912 Turner recorded 
another Ball ballad, “Till the Sands 
of the Desert Grow Cold,” which was 
written for a bass voice, and it became 
one of his best sellers. 

Ernie Ball really was a melodic 
genius. John McCormack, for one, said 
his gift of writing beautiful melodies 
was akin to Franz Schubert’s. “The 
Evening Star” of course was one of 
the popular operatic arias that Turner 
recorded over and over, but “Rule 
Britannia” seems not to have been 
among the favorite numbers in his 
repertoire. 

In March, 1908, Turner was back 
with three offerings: “The Bravest 
Heart May Swell,” from “Faust,” 
which he recorded repeatedly; the Pro- 
lou e from “Pagliaeci,” which he did 
not record so often, although his 
superb interpretation of the number 
had added greatly to his reputation, 
and a then new popular ballad, 
“ Goodbye, Sweetheart, Goodbye,” 

(Continued on page 127) 


A RARE ITEM YOU'LL ENJOY 

WILL OAKLAND GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY 

1904-1954 

Will's own production for personal friends, 
recorded shortly before his death. He talks, 
sings, reminisces. Includes old-timers and 
earlv recordings. Added final tribute by a 
member of hts last engagement troupe! 

Will’s show, our first offering, is a treasure! 
Please specify cassette or rccl/reel. 
Either, postpaid. SG.OO. 

MERRITT SOUND RECORDING 
223 Grimsby Road 
Buffalo, Now York 14223 jac 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 
ITEMS 


LARGE SHOWROOM and deploy salon of 
nickelodeons, orchestrions (automatic sielf-playing 
orchestra), circus organs, music boxes, etc. Su- 
perb selection I Excellent values l Open Wed. 
thru Sat. 9 to 12; 1 to 4. Visit u$! Or send your 
name for my pricte list. Also available: "En- 
cyclopedia of Automatic Musical Instruments," 
1008 pages, thousands of illustrations and de- 
scriptions, weight 7 poundsl Latest edition $30 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. — Terry Hath- 
away, 17I7A Stanford, Santa Monica, CA. 90404. 
Tel. (213) 828-2886. n68262 


AUTOGRAPHS: Opera, Theatre, Ballet, Signed 
Letters, programs, photos, Bought-Sold. Cata- 
logues issues. — La Scale Autographs, 814 Milan, 
Coral Gables, Fla. 33134 ja3873 


HOLLET and CUMSTON of Boston Piano, built 
1860-1870 in good condition. — E. Hemstreet, 
206 S. Edward Street, Mt. Prospect, III. 60056 

n 1 89 1 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 
Thetford Center, Vt. 05075 

Telephone (802) 785-2669 

OFFERS 

NEW 15!/ 2 REGINA MUSIC BOXES, 
with long running spring wound 
movements 



Single Comb $675.00 

Double Comb Models $975.00 each 6 tuvies, 
150 tunes to choose from including 12 
Xmas tunes. Restored Antique models to 
choose from. Repair service on all types 
music boxes backed by 40 years expe- 
rience. 

Thousands of parts for sale, plus special 
tools for (Tampering, putting- teeth in 
combs, points in combs in 5 minuLes. 
New catalog- and brochures not offered 
before, pictures a-nd parts list, 27" Auto- 
matic #33 #34 36 pages. $10.00 The Reg- 
ina and Reglnaphone 20 pages $3.00 prac- 
tical instructions for operating, oiling 
and repair of Regina boxes. 12 pages 
$3.00. 

PLUS 19 other Regina motors, $2.00 2- 
page list Regina springs for all 74 clock 
works motors $3.00. 

#3 Our instruction classes on care and 
restoration of musical boxes has been 
so beneficial and enthusiastically re- 
ceived. We will continue them year round 
offering week end classes in Hartford, 
Connecticut this winter and weekly 
classes in Vermont Summer '76. 

Lloyd G. Kelley 

dc 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


OLD FLUTES— Wood, Metal. Description, man- 
ufacturer, photo. — Korn bl it, 902 Frostwood, 
Houston. Texas je!2639 


USED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — Bought — 
Sold — tammarino, 9265 S.W. 43rd St., Miami, 
Fla. 33165 d3802 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 jlyl2485l 


"DIRECTORY OF Phonograph and Record Col- 
lectors," lists 250 collectors and their wants. 
$3.50 postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
stamps for free list of antique phonograph cat- 
alogs, books, magazines. — Alien H. Koenigs- 
berg, 3400 Snyder, Brookyn, N. Y. 11203 mh6692l 


★ ★ * 


World’s Largest 
Selection of 


MUSIC BOXES 

and 

NICKELODEONS! 


World’s largest wholesale selection — over 
500 In stock! — of music boxes, nickelodeon 
pianos, orchestrions, circus organs, etc. 
Huge catalogue Illustrates, prices, describes 
our Inventory — Just $2 postpaid, or $10 for 
next 6 Issues. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Also can supply the latest printing of the 
mammoth 1008-page, 8-pound "Encyclo- 
pedia of Automatic Musical Instruments,” 
by Q. David Bowers. Thousands of illus- 
trations. Learn all about Instruments, var- 
ious types and models, and their hiatory. 
Book autographed and Inscribed to you by 
author. $30 postpaid. Money back if not 
delighted! Over 0,000 copies sold. Awarded 
"one of the most valuable reference books” 
award by the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Huge selection of instruments available 
for immediate low-cost shipment from stor- 
age points in America and Europe! Get 
acquainted with us today! 

Write to us in the U.S.A. at: Mekanlak 
Mn s Ik Museum, Box 1009, Beverly Hills* 
Calif, 90210, or to our headquarters In 
Europe. 26 cents postage required for air- 
mail to Europe. Send for your copy of our 
catalog today! 


MEKANISK MUSIK MUSEUM 
VESTERBROGADE 150 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Telephone (01) 22-21-22 

no 
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Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and Pm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington — GEORGE A, BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 

tfc 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from page 37) 

which was destined to become one of 
his most overworked numbers, rank- 
ing- almost on an equality with “The 
Heart Bowed Down/’ “In Happy 
Moments” and “The Evening Star.” 
All three records were 10 -inch, which 
means the Prologue was somewhat 
abbreviated, with a large cut being 
made in the introductory orchestral 
passages. Of the “Faust” aria the 
supplement said: 

"Valentine’s noble air in the second act 
of Gounod’s Faust, and one of the most 
enjoyable numbers in the whole baritone 
repertory. Mr. Turner renders iL most effec- 
tively, singing with emoLion the pathetic 
lines referring to Valentine’s sister, and 
infusing much spirit into the martial strain 
which closes the aria.'* 

Of the Prologue: 

A finished record of the famous Pagliacci 
number, sung In English in an admirable 
manner by Lhis accomplished baritone. . . . 
The ‘Evening Star' from Tannhauser, issued 
last month, has been greatly admired. Many 
persons prefer to hear these airs in English 
but they are seldom sung so that the texL 
can be plainly understood. The Victor has 
been fortunate in the selection of artists who 
pronounce the words very distinctly ” 

After I began this article I was 
visited by Albert Via, of South Boston, 
Va., and I played for him, this 10- 
inch Prologue, which I had only re- 
cently obtained, on an Orthophonic 
Victrola. “Jack” was amazed and al- 
most spellbound at the beauty and 
expressiveness of Turner's voice and 
the marvelous realism with which the 
6 7 -year-old record was reproduced. 
Alan Turner seemed to be in the room 
with us, and my friend said: “I just 
couldn't have believed that a record 
made that long ago could have such 
volume and realism. Alan Turner was 
a great singer and that is a great 
piece of recording.” 

One thing about Turner’s Prologue 
amuses me. At the end he sings of 
course the famous closing lines: “Ring 
down the curtain!” but instead of pro- 
nouncing “curtain” to rhyme with 
“certain,” he shouts “Cur-TAIN!” as 
though it rhymed with “pertain,” 
which, according to the rules of ortho- 
dox English pronunciation, it doesn't. 
But perhaps it was easier to get a 
clear, ringing tone by slightly distort- 
ing that one word. 

As to “Good Bye, Sweetheart, Good 
Bye,” the supplement said, and still 
says: 

"Not the familiar old song by (J. L.) 
Hatton, but a new ballad by Arthur Hximb 
and Albert Von Tllzer. which is meeting 
with great success. It is a really beautiful 
song, which Mr. Turner sings with admir- 
able taste. Both verses arc given." 

I wonder why the baritone became 
attached to this song and why in suc- 
ceeding months he recorded it so ex- 
tensively. He was not much accus- 
tomed to singing the current popular 
songs of the day, but he latched onto 
this sentimental effusion with both 
hands and a full set of vocal chords 
and during 1908 recorded it for any 
number of companies, most of them 
in England. He may be said to have 
“owned” it, as Arthur Go-llins was sole 
possessor in this country of “The 
Preacher and the Bear” for vocal 
recording purposes. I can’t recall that 
any other singer made a record of 
“Good Bye, Sweetheart ” I have a copy 



DISGUISED ZONOPHONE DISC. Quentin 
Riggs wos startled a few years ago when he 
found this single-faced Zonophone record by 
Alan Turner with a "Standard” label super- 
imposed on it. He had previously believed 
that all Standard records were made by 
Columbia, unless some were made for a 
short time by Leeds and Catiin, but this disc 
shows that around 1907 or 1908 the Stand- 
ard firm was buying to some extent from 
Zonophone. 

of the Victor version, but probably 
hadn’t played it for more than 30 
years and had not the slightest recol- 
lection of what it sounded like when 
I put it on the Orthophonic to try to 
ascertain why Turner had considered 
it worthy of so much attention. To 
me it seems an ordinary popular love 
song of its period except that the 
music calls for considerably more 
range than the average Tin Pan Alley 
production. At some points Turner’s 
voice rises to a tenor and at others 
he descends to bass. Perhaps he liked 
the ballad and talked companies into 
recording it because it displayed the 
unusual flexibility and compass of 
his normally baritone voice. When I 
was operating the mythical Walsh 
Talking Machine Company at the age 
of ten and for a few year’s afterward, 

I didn't list Turner as one of my imag- 
inary artists. That was because of 
the dislike I had taken to his Victor 
record of “Annie Laurie.” But for 
another singer, a baritone with good 
high notes, I originated the descriptive 
title of “baritenor,” a combination of 
baritone and tenor. Perhaps “'bari- 
tenor” is what Turner should have 
been called- 

III Last Single-Faced Victors 

In 1908 the heyday of Victor Black 
Label single-faced records was draw- 
ing to a close, although some would 
be issued in diminishing quantities 
for another half dozen years. But 
when Victor reluctantly began to pro- 
duce double-faced records in the fall 
of 1908, the eventual doom of the 
single-faced type had been decreed. 

Alan Turner continued to make 
them, however. In April came two 
more of the most frequently recorded 
numbers to which he was addicted — 
Tosti’s “Venetian Song” and the Tore- 
ador Song from “Carmen.” He re- 
corded the Toreador Song almost as 
often as he did “The Heart Bowed 
Down” and “The Venetian Song” was 
not far behind in his personal popu- 
larity poll. Of the “Venetian Song,” 
the suppement said: 

"Mr. Turner sings It in a finished manner, 
and with the sympathetic and well balanced 
accompaniment 1 l will prove to be one of Lhe 
most pleasing vocal records of the year."- 


This was the description of the 
Toreador Song: 

"The fifth of our Grand Opera records In 
English, a series that is attracting much 
attention. This always popular 'Toreador 
Song' is given a spirited and vigorous ren- 
dering by this sterling baritone, whose new 
records are in great demand." 

The May records included another 
of Turner’s perennial favorites, Teresa 
Del Riego's “Brown Eyes” and, in 
12-inch, an old song which I don’t 
recall his having recorded elsewhere, 
“The Colleen Bawn” from Benedict's 
opera, “The Lily of Killarney.” It 
probably was one of Turner’s poorest 
selling Victors, although my guess is 
that the worst seller of all was “The 
White Squall,” issued on double-faced 
No. 16006, with for its coupling- “The 
Standard o’ the Braes o' Mar,” by 
Harold Jarvis "Brown Eyes” was 
described as: 

"One of the most beautiful records we 
have ever issued. Mr. Turner sings this fine 
Del Riego song admirably, and an exquisite 
accompaniment is furnished by Mr. (Walter 
B ) Rogers. Altogether the record is a re- 
markable example of the perfection attained 
by the Victor (n the the reproduction of the 
voice and orchestra ’’ 

The supplement writer said Turner 
had often appeared in “The Lily of 
Killarney” in England, “and no one 
has ever filled the role of Hardress 
quite as well as this fine baritone.” 
This is more evidence that he had had 
ample training and experience in op- 
eratic singing. 

In July Turner recorded the British 
national anthem, “God Save the King,” 
as a companion to his earlier “Rule 
Britannia.” Again I quote the sup- 
pement: 

"In response to many requests . . . for 
a record of this noble old melody with Lhe 
words used in Great Briuiin. wc have re- 
quested Mr. Turner to sing It, This favorite 
baritone is a loyal British subject and de- 
livers it spiritedly and from his heart." 

No male chorus was introduced, so 
“Bill” Hooley was spared the indignity 
of being asked to sing along with a 
“Limey” baritone in his spirited ren- 
dition of the Hooley-hated “God Save 
the King.” 

During this period our baritone 
friend recorded another patriotic num- 
ber, Canada’s “The Maple Leaf For- 
ever.” This was one of a series of 
records not intended for nation-wide 
sale, but prepared for regional dis- 
tribution only. In this instance, the 
selling probably was confined almost 
entirely to Canada, but perhaps some 
copies were disposed of in States ad- 
joining our good neighbor to the 
North. 

Came October, and Turner was rep- 
resented by one of the prime favorites 
in his recording repertoire, “The Tem- 
pest of the Heart,” from Trovatore: 

"The famous ait* from the first act of 
Trovatore, which as ‘II Balcn' has long been 
ta favorite Red Seart record, is now given in 
English by Mr. Turner; and his splendid 
singing, Logeiher with the fine accompani- 
ment furnished by the orchesira, combine to 
make the record one of the best in the 
popular-priced grand opera list.’* 

Next in numerical order came my 
once detested “Annie Laurie,” but I 
cannot find a description of it- In 
December, after the first list of 100 
double-faced Black Label discs had 
been introduced, Turner was repre- 
sented by a 10-inch and a 12-inch 
singe-faced, in both of which he had 
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the assistance of the Hayden Quarter, 
presumably including Mr. Hooley. The 
smaller size was “Here's to the Girl!” 
from “The Girls of Gottenburg” and 
we are told that Mr. Turner sang this 
■light opera number “with spirit and 
the refrain is given by the quartet 
in lively fashion.” By way of contrast, 
the 12-inch was “Some Day,” which 
was even then considered an old-time 
song. The supplement said it was “a 
favorite ballad with very many per- 
sons, who will be delighted at the 
opportunity of obtaining such a fine 
record of this dear old song. Mr. 
Turner sings the verses with much 
expression and just the right degree 
of pathos, while the refrain ■ . . is 
effectively given by the quartet, the 
arrangement used being a most beau- 
tiful one.” 

I have now found a description of 
“Annie Laurie” which was belatedly 
issued in the June, 1909, supplement, 
together with the 12-inch “Thy Sen- 
tinel Am I.” There is an interesting 
statement in this paragraph: 

“Two more fine records by this favorite 
baritone, who has just returned to England 
to fill an operatic engagement. Mr. Turner’s 
exquisite singing of ‘Annie Laurie’ and his 
spirited delivery of PInsutl’s famous old song 
cannot but be admired by all." 

Obviously, the baritone had sailed to 
England to appear with the Royal 
Carl Rosa Opera Company, for we 
have already seen a letter which a 
man living in Kent, England, wrote 
to the Sound Wave, telling of having- 
heard Turner sing with the Rosa or- 
ganization in 1909 and asking for 
Amberol four-minute cylinders of his 
renditions of the favorite "Bohemian 
Girl” and “Mari tana” arias. But you 
will remember the supplement said 
early in 1908 that Turner had paid a 
“flying visit” to this county to fill 
a Victor engagement. Had he stayed 
over here throughout most of 1908 or 
had he returned to England, then come 
back to the States to do still more 
recording? The later is more likely, 
for 1908 seems to have been his most 
active year of making records for 
English companies. All his Pathes, for 
instance, were made that year. 

Subsequently we shall have some- 
thing to saw about his double-faced 
Victors, but not in the detail with 
which his single-faced have been 
discussed 1 

IV Zonophone, Edison and Columbia 

Space limitations do not permit 
giving extended analysis of Turner's 
Zonophone and Columbia discs and 
Edison cylinders, which were contem- 
poraneous with his Victors. Nor is 
such detailed reference necessary, 
since the selections he sang for the 
other companies more or less para- 
llelled what he did for Victor. (A 
complete list will be found in the con- 
cluding installment of this article.) 

It is worth noting, however, that 
the baritone's first Zonophone record, 
in April, 1906, was “I'll Be Waiting 
in the Gloaming, Sweet Genevieve,” 
which he had already made in a 
12-inch size for Victor. The Zono sup- 
plement said: 

"Mr. Turner is a singer new to our 
catalog. He has a magnificent voice with 
wonderful range and power. We feel sure 
his records will become very popular. He 



BOTH SANG “GENEVIEVE.” — Albert 
Campbell (above) and Alan Turner made 
competing recordings of 'Til Be Waiting in 
the Gloaming, Sweet Genevieve.” Jim Walsh 
considers this photograph of “Clancy” Camp- 
bell, which probably was made in 1915, to 
be the brightest and clearest he has ever 
seen of the pioneer tenor. It was found by 
Miss Pamela Ochojski, of Monsey, N. Y., in 
a “flea market,” and she kindly lent it to 
Jim for him to have this copy made. 

— Photo from Quentin Riggs 


has rendered this ballad In a most excellent 
manner ” 

In the same list was good old “In 
Happy Moments,” which brought this 
comment: 

“In this selection from ‘Marl tana' we hear 
Mr. Turner’s voice at its best its soft and 
low tones and shading effects are excellent.” 

Passing on to Edison, we find that 
Turner made his first appearance in 
a monthly Standard two-minute cylin- 
der list for July, 1906. The descrip- 
tion of the record in The New Phono- 
gram mistakenly calls him a tenor, 
and — could you guess it? — his 
initial selection was “In Happy 
Moments”: 

“Mr. Turner makes his formal bow to the 
Phonograph public in this well known ballad 
from Wallace's opera, 'Maritana.’ That Mr. 
Turner’s splendid tenor voice will make him 
a favorite cannot be doubted. In this record 
Mr, Turner embellishes the finale with a 
special passage which shows off his voice 
and artistic style to perfection. “In Happy 
Moments” is Mr. Turner’s first record in 
the monthly list, but he has made over for 
us No. 7010, which has already appeared 
in our catalog.” 

“No. 7010” was “Love's Old Sweet 
Song,” which also took high priority 
in the number of times Turner re- 
corded it. Perhaps Edison's engaging 
him to remake this cylinder, which had 
earlier been recorded by two other 
baritones, gave him the idea that he 
could do well singing it for a variety 
of companies- He made only two 
other Edison two-minute cyinders, the 
omnipresent “Queen of the Earth” and 
“Goodbye, Sweetheai-t, Goodbye.” Both 
came out in 1908. He also did a four- 


minute Anruberol of another of his 
favorites, “For All Eternity,” and Blue 
Amberols of the inevitable “Toreador 
Song” and “Venetian Song.” His list 
of Indestructible cylinders was longer. 
It consisted almost entirely of his fav- 
ored standbys, but in 1918, surpris- 
ingly enough, he sang for Indestruc- 
tible “There's a Long, Long Trail” 
and “When the Great Red Dawn is 
Shining.” He al&o made the latter for 
Victor. 

The first Columbia record by Turner 
appeared in January, 1909, shortly be- 
fore or after he had returned to 
England to join the Rosa Company. 
It was — of all things! — “The Heart 
Bowed Down” and was rather incon- 
gruously coupled with a Theodore 
Morse ballad, “I Love You as the 
Roses Love the Dew,” sung: by Frank 
Staney and Henry Burr- Concerning 
“The Heart Bowed Down,” the supple- 
ment said: 

“lAlan Turner has a splendid conception 
of the requirements of the song and renders 
It with rich flowing tone, admirably adapted 
to the spirit of the wehl-loved composition.” 

Indubitably, it was one of which he 
should have had “a splendid concep- 
tion”! Coumbia’s few remaining Tur- 
ner records, issued in ensuing months, 
were largely of titles he recorded pro- 
lifically for other companies. 

(To Be Continued) 


VICTORIAN HOUSE 
IN MINIATURE 

(Continued from page 121) 

longed to my paternal great grand- 
mother. It has been said that the 
chairs were brought by her via cov- 
ered wagon from New Hampshire to 
Michigan but were carried by my 
great grandfather on his back the last 
hundred miles for there was only a 
path on which to travel. 

“Building the house was a labor of 
love. The only outside help I received 
were the balusters for the staircase 
and the wrought-iron cresting for the 
top of the tower roof made by 
A1 Atkins. 

“The interior of the house has an 
entrance hall, parlor, dining room, 
butler’s pantry, kitchen, utility room 
and pantry on the first floor. Up- 
stairs there are four bedrooms, a 
dressing room, sewing room and bath. 
All of the bedrooms have closets 
except one child's room. I changed 
that one so it would open into the 
upstairs hall for a linen closet. Access 
to it, besides the hall, is through a 
door on the back of the house. It is 
made to blend in with the rest of the 
house so it hardly shows. There is a 
maid’s room in the attic with a win- 
dow seat. There are four fireplaces 
plus the enclosure for the kitchen 
stove. 

“The period is Victorian, of course, 
but would be about 1885 since the 
bathroom fixtures and kitchen sink 
are of a later date than the time 
the house was designed. Perhaps the 
doll family who live in the house 
modernized the bath and kitchen. The 
furnishings are mostly Victorian or 
at least I have tried to keep them all 
of that period.” 
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I. Research in England 

Last month's portion of this Alan 
Turner story was devoted mostly to 
discussion of his early American cyl- 
inders and the single-faced discs he 
made for various companies, with the 
Victors considered most ’important. 
Consideration of his double-faced 
discs, chiefly for Victor, must be 
postponed until another time. For the 
present, we must cross, in spirit, the 
Atlantic, to Turner's native England, 
and chronicle the results, mostly neg- 
ative, of research undertaken there. 

Let us then call on the celebrated 
opera soprano, Dame Eva Turner. In 
an earlier section I expressed belief 
that this renowned lady might lhave 
known Alan Turner, since they had 
appeared, at different periods, with 
the Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
I even thought that, because both 
lady and gentleman were born in 
Lancashire, they might have been 
related. 

This surmise, however, was 
wrong. Quentin Riggs, who never 
tires of help ng in my investigatory 
activities, settled that by writing* to 
Dame Eva and asking if she had 
known the baritone whose last name 
was the same as hers. She replied 
that she could not recall having ever 
heard of him. In a letter dated July 
25, 1975, Miss Turner said: 

“ . . . I note all you tell me concerning 
a friend of yours. Jim Walsh, who is doing 
research on the operatic and concert baritone, 
Alan Turner, r must confess that I really 
don’t know anything about this man. You say 
that from 1927 to the mid-1930’s he had his 
own company. During that period I was out of 
this country and living in Italy, making my 
own career, and I know nothing about the 
opera company of which you speak, I regret 
I am not able to help you further and I am 
somewhat at a loss as to whom you could 
contact for further information, alas! I do 
hope that both you and your wife are well 
and cheery and that everything progresses in 
the best way possible for you. With kindest 
thoughts and all blessings. Sincerely yours, 
EVA TURNER.” 

So now we know fclhat Miss Turner 
never sang with Alan Turner and 
that, although they were born a few 
miles apart, but with 20 years or 
more difference in age, they were not, 
so far as Dame Eva knows, related. 
I appreciate nevertheless the great 
lady's interest in this research and 
intend to send her copies of HOB- 
BIES containing* the Alan Turner 
series. 

Another English lady who has been 
graciously helpful is my dear friend 
by correspondence, whom I wish I 
could meet in person, Miss Marjorie 


Pillers, assistant secretary of the 
Dickens Fellowship at the Dickens 
House in London. Marjorie came into 
the picture when Quentin told me that 
a man named Alan Turner was listed 
in the London telephone directory and 
that the directory showed him living 
in that part of London in which the 
quarters of the Alan Turner English 
Opera Company used to be. I didn't 
think it likely that the man in the 
phone book could be the erstwhile 
baritone, Alan Turner, who must now 
be close to the century mark if still 
alive (I am almost certain he isn’t, 
for George Baker, another baritone 
who is still living and active, though 
past 90, has informed Quentin he be- 
lieves Turner is dead), but it occured 
to me that he might be a sen or other 
relative of the singer. So I wrote to 
Marjorie, requesting- her to phone to 
the gentleman whose number ap- 
pealed in the directory and to reply 
by air mail, for “time was of the 
essence.” 

The day Marjorie received my let- 
ter she made fclhe call and she re- 
ported the result of her efforts in a 
reply written that same day, Aug. 7: 

“Dear Jim: Regarding the Alan Turner 
bushiness. I telephoned today and a man 
with a very nice elderly speaking voice an- 
swered (and I thought "this is our man! 1 ’) 
Though very polite he was not the singer and 
no connection, and knew nothing about sing- 
ing or recording. So that’s that. At least we 
can eliminate him. 

"Enclosed is a photostat of all the (A) 
Turners in the London telephone directory. A 
Roncoed circular letter to all of them might 
bring some information. But he might well 
be living in the country outside London or 
any other town in the XL K. — or the world! 
In the meantime, I will keep a bright look 
for’ arc! and let you know If anything turns 
up!” 

Well, it was worth being disappoint- 
ed for the sake of receiving such a 
charming letter. By “Roneoed” I pre- 
sume Marjorie refers to a British 
equivalent of Xerox or other duplicat- 
ing methods known in the States, but 
I'm afraid I couldn't undertake to 
circularize the approximately 200 
Turners, first names beginning with 
A., who are listed in the London tele- 
phone directory. The Alan Turner to 
whom Miss Pillers talked lives at 62 
Northchurch Road, Nl, and his tele- 
phone number is 01-226-2053, I as- 
sume that since he knows nothing of 
the baritone whose name he shares, 
nobody on the American side of the 
Atlantic will pester the gentleman by 
undertaking a long distance phone 
call. My warmest thanks to Marjorie 
for her sympathetic cooperation. 


And now let’s abandon the negative 
and accentuate the positive by quoting 
a rare document that tells something 
about Alan Turner as he was nearly 
70 years ago. 

II. A Rare Biological Sketch 

In 1905 two young American men 
who had decided that England would 
be a profitable field for their talents 
decided to form a partnership and go 
into the phonograph record business. 
One was Louis Sterling, a Jewish 
native of New York City's East Side, 
who fhad come to Great Britain to 
become manager of the International 
Zonophone Company's operations in 
London. The other was Russell Hunt- 
ing, who had won fame 'in the States 
for his “Casey” talking records. He 
had an excellent recording voice and 
was an expert in all the phases of 
record making which had then been 
developed. 

Hunting and Sterling joined forces 
and tfhe result of their efforts was the 
formation of the Russell Hunting 
Record Company, which began to pro- 
duce a cylinder called the Sterling*, 
thus publicizing the names of both 
men. Their advertising boasted that 
some Sterlings were 4% inches long- 
half an inch longer than the ordinary 
wax cylinder and that the added 
length gave more music — perhaps 
15 or 20 seconds more — than the 
ordinary two-minute “roller.” Ster- 
ling cylinders sold for a shilling, 
then the equivalent of the American 
25 cents. 

Hunting and Sterling had some in- 
genious advertising ideas and for a 
couple of years their business pros- 
pered, although there was a great 
deal of cut-throat competition in tfhe 
cylinder field. The pi'osperity came to 
a halt when, in order to meet lower- 
priced competition, Edison records, 
which sold for a shilling and sixpence 
— about 38 cents — were reduced to 
a shilling. Since Edison recording 
was unmistakably better than that 
of any competing firms, Sterling, 
Edison Bell, Pathe, Columbia and 
others found their cylinder business 
rapidly declining. Some, in despera- 
tion moves, reduced their prices to the 
unprofitable figure of ninepence (18 
cents) in an effort to undercut Edi- 
son. But that’s getting alhead of the 
story. 

The August, 1906, issue of the 
American Talking Machine World 
told of one of Hunting and Sterling's 
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successful advertising schemes. They 
sent up a balloon, from which 5,000 
coupons were dropped. Each entitled 
the finder to any Sterling- cylinder of 
his choice. Within three days 3,500 
of the coupons had been returned and 
a record claimed, by Alan Turner or 
some other Sterling artist. The World 
said, “Each recipient of a record gave 
his name and address and thus many 
valuable names were added to the list 
of prospects.” The English Talking 
Machine News published one picture 
of the huge balloon taken while it was 
preparing to ascend, and another, de- 
picting it higih in the air. 

Just as, in the States, Victor pub- 
lished The Voice of the Victor as a 
trade organ for its dealers, Columbia 
issued The Columbia Recoo'd and Edi- 
son, The Edison Phonograph Monthly , 
so Sterling had a monthly publication 
called The Sterling Recorder . My in- 
terest was great when Quentin Riggs 
wrote me that his friend and mine, 
Ernie Bayly, who publishes a record 
collectors' magazine, the internation- 
ally circulated Talking Machine Re- 
view, had sent him a picture of a 
page from the June, 1907, issue of 
The Sterling Recorder, which con- 
tained the first part of an interview 
with Alan Turner! He said that Mr. 
Bayly, who lives at 19 Glendale 
Road, Bournemouth, BH6, 4JA, Eng- 
land, would, he was sure, send me 
the remainder of the extremely rare 
interview — so rare that probably no 
American collector had ever seen it — 
if I requested it. I made the request, 
and Ernie obligingly did. 

With the second half of the article, 
Ernie sent a letter, saying: 

“Dear Jim: Here is what I think to be the 
part of the Alan Turner article which vou 
lack. The first part included his picture! I 
have no idea how long the magazine. 'Sterling 
Recorder,’ ran, I have seen only a few copies 
of years 1007-0, S. Tt could not have lasted 
much longer, because Louis Sterling sold to 
Columbia fhfs discs* and Edison "Bell (hts 
cylinders) in November. 1909. I seem to be 
the only one who has heard of the magazine 
outside the man having only three issues. Tt 
listed Sterling cylinders, Fonotipia and Odeon 
discs. Linguaphone discs and cylinders, for all 
of which Louis Sterling was agent. His old 
premises were destroyed in World War IX and 
a new warehouse smothers the site. . . Best 
wishes. ERNIE.” 

As Ernie's letter indicates, Hunting 
and Sterling, besides manufacturing 
Sterling cylinders expanded within a 
year or so to representing the Italian 
Fonotipia company, which made 
mostly “classical” records by famous 
opera singers, and the Odeon Com- 
pany of Germany, which was affili- 
ated with Fonotipia. The pair also, 
recorded, in London, English artists 
whose records were listed under 
Odeon disc label. This is referred to 
in the Turner interview. That article, 
incidentally, is couched in the most 
roundabout style of wanting — one 
that was extremely common 70 years 
ago and which I call “going all 
around Robin Hood’s barn.” The 
writer, perhaps paid by the line, 
used five words where one would 
be better. His article could profitably 
be rewritten and condensed, but since 
it is so extremely rare I lhave de- 
cided to quote it with all its stylistic 
oddities. It was said to be Number 
Eight in a series called “Stories of 
Successful Artistes.” 

(To be continued) 


FEATURED — Alan Turner is one of the 
Edison Bell Winner recoids, published in the 



VETERAN BARITONE— George Baker, who 
began making records in London in 1911, 
is still living, though past 90. He recently 
told Quentin Riggs he believes Alan Turner 
is dead. Baker made many more records 
than Turner and had one of the longest 
careers of any recording artist. 


featured artists in this advertisement of 
September, 1913, Talking Machine News. 



SHE MARRIED A TURNER.— This photo 
of Maud Powell, distinguished American 
violinist (1868-1920), was taken in London. 
Miss Powell, whose Victor records were pop- 
ular for many years, married an Englishman, 
H. Godfrey Turner. Turner was an important 
musical name in England, but it is not 
known whether Alan and Godfrey Turner 
were related. 
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ALAN TURNER 

PART IV 

By JIM WALSH 


III. The Alan Turner Interview 

“One of the chief characteristics of our 
popular artiste, Mr. Alan Turner, is his en- 
thusiasm. It Is. of course, not suggested that 
other artistes arc not enthusiastic, but few 
yield such prlma facie evidence of a confi- 
dence in the future of their art as does Mr. 
Turner. Few impress one as he does with a 
desire to surpass previous achievements, to go 
one beLter today than yesterday. 

“It may be thought that this is but a 
trivial point to bring out as a personal at- 
tribute of a singer, buL In reality it is the 
secret of the true artiste’s success, and es- 
pecially so when the artiste sings for pos- 
terity. The success of the operation of mak- 
ing a record lies In the artiste’s hands, so to 
speak; all the skill and mechanical appliances 
of the recorder are useless if the owner of the 
voice does not do his part. So, the more en- 
thusiastically the singer enters into his work 
the better the record, and the more satisfy- 
ing for the public. And if an artlsLC be con- 
tent today with his standard of yesterday, of 
what avail is all the progress on tire manu- 
facturing side? 

“IL Is arListes of the calibre of Mr. Alan 
Turner who, with their never-ending deter- 
mination to do betLer, make the endeavors of 
those engaged in the mechanical improvement 
of records worth while. 

“When Mr. Alan Turner entered into (he 
glorious company of those whose mission it 
is to satiate the craving for home music. It 
was a day of days for music lovers. And 
how it came about Is worth relating in due 
season. First a word as Lo our subject's care- 
er. 

“Gifted with a love of every form of music, 
Alan Turner found pleasure in singing — 
found pleasure, though little if any pecuniary 
profit. At last he made up his mind to take 
a course of tuition, buL at the same Lime 
formed a Lypical determination that he would 
not do anything of the kind except under one 
who came up to his definition of a good sing- 
er. Eventually, and this was about nine years 
ago, he went to the College of Music at Man- 
chester, and there studied for a short time 
under Mr. Andrew Black. Beyond this tuitiou, 
Alan Turner can claim to be pracLlcally 
self-Laught. 

“Soon after this, the young singer came to 
London for the first time — he was a Man- 
chester man by birth — and found but litLle 
difficulty in securing an engagement in comic 
opera. He toured on more than one occasion 
in 'The French Maid’ and then accepted an 
offer Lo play principal baritone parts in the 
Moody- Manners Opera Company. Successive 
engagements took him to the Alhambra, and 
through both grand and comic opera. AfLer 
his return from a South African tour with the 
Moody-Manners Opera Company, 1901-Oa, Mr. 
Alan Turner found it more profitable Lo de- 
vote his time to oratorio and concert singing, 
and was obliged lo decline further contracts 
with the Moody-Manners Company, as well as 
to refuse an offer from the Carl Paisa Opera 
Company. That briefly is Mr. Alan Turner’s 
stage career, except that we may add. in al- 
lusion to his versatility, that his scope extends 
from grand opera and arias down to the 
simple home ballad, his services being in con- 
stant demand for all three of these styles. 

“ 'What is your experience of recording?’ 
we asked. 

“ ‘Well, my experience has made it very 
easy. To sing in the way one would in public 
is, of course, not quite possible. While singing 
on the stage or concert platform, an artiste 
can get whatever effects he feels are neces- 
sary for the proper interpretation of his song. 
But while singing for recording one must al- 
ter the manner of vocal production to suiL the 
capabilities of the instrument and secure a 
record free from blasting. Then, though the 
actual art of recording is practically easy to 
me, the task itself is pretty hard work — at 
least I find it so. It takes more out of mo 
than singing in the concert room or on the 


opera stage. When I have made, say, ten re- 
cords I feel as if I had done as much work as 
would be required in a stiff role in grand 
opera. I make strong voice records, and when 
I have finished I feel I don’t want any more 
singing.’ 

“ 'You are very emphatic. Mr. Turner.' 
we said, as he paused. 

“ ‘Am I? Perhaps ft is because I have 
frequently observed the difference between 
singing lo an audience I can see and one I 
cannot see. In the theatre one can feel what 
part holds Lhe sympathy of the audience, and 
the feeling is such a decided incentive to tak- 
ing pains. In making records there can be no 
encouragement except the cheque at the end. 
Seriously, however, the sympathy of the audi- 
ence. which is so helpful to a public singer, 
is lacking in the business-like atmosphere of 
the recording room. Then the placement of the 
voice, which may sound so well in the theatre, 
may go wrong on a record. Mezzo-vow; parts, 
of which I make a greaL point in my singing, 
cannot be given the same value In a record; 
their volume must be sensibly increased. 

“ ’Do you feel that your audiences are 
familiar with your work through the records 
you hav e made?’ was our next question. 

“ 'Undoubtedly. Only a week or so back, a 
genLleman, in the course of conversation, re- 
marked that he had heard me singing in 
Scotland a few days before. As I was not 
within a hundred miles of Scottish soil at that 
time this puzzled me, until it dawned upon 
me that he must be referring lo some of my 
records. My best record? Let me see — well, 
in my own opinion, and from an art Is Lie point 
of view, I select my Odeon record of 'In 
Happy Moments.’ It is a simple ballad: still, 
as a work of art. I consider it the best I’ve 
done. ‘For All Eternity’? No. your choice does 
not coincide with mine. ‘For AH Eternity’ is 
a plain, straightforward piece of music, good 
of course, but without any scope for the ex- 
pression of the singer’s own individuality. 
’Happy Moments.’ on the other hand, offers 
scope for artistic handling, and from a sing- 
er’s standpoint it is unquestionably the better 
record of the two ’ 

’’ ‘Does that selection also stand as your 
favorite in your entire repertory. Mr. 
Turner?’ 

“ ‘No, I think that of all I sing I like 
the Prologue from ‘Pagliacci’ as well as any. 
That essentially is one that enables au artiste 
to infuse his own personality into his work,’ 

“ ‘You record for both cylinders and discs. 
Which do you prefer for results?’ 

“ ‘An awkward question to answer. My 
Sterling cylinders are very natural and quite 
unmetalllc in tone, while Lhe Odeon discs un- 
doubtedly yield results of power, brightness 
and vim. Perhaps discs arc better suited to 
my voice, and I must say that the Odeon 
records are some of the best I have ever done, 
particularly the later ones. My opinion of 
talking machines? Well, they have come to 
stay, of that there can be no question. Indeed, 
it was because I at first believed it to be a 
passing craz^ that I resolutely declined to 
make a record until twelve months or so 
ago.’ 

“ ‘Have you any suggestions to offer. Mr. 
Turner?’ 

“ 'Suggestions? On Die mechanical side of 
Lhe talking machine — no. I must leave that 
to those whose business it is. Perhaps I may 
say a word to dealers on the speed at which 
they run records. Mosl of my records, for 
example, are intended to be run at a slow 
speed, but many dealers, unwittingly, no doubt, 
speed them high, which ruins them. It is a 
huge mistake to run all records at the same 
speed. It alters the colour and character of 
slow records, and in Lhe dealer’s own interests 
I would like to see this fact carefully im- 
pressed upon him. As a baritone my records 
should be played so that they sound like a 
baritone. I do not think I have any tiling 
to add to that.’ 

“Mr. Alan Turner has made the following 
‘Sterling’ and ‘Odeon’ Records, and others will 


of course be listed, month by month. Both 
cylinders and discs by Mr. Turner are good 
stock, and It is a noteworthy fact that once 
a customer has purchased these baritone re- 
cords he is continually asking for more like 
them." 

So ends the 68-year-old interview. 
I am not copying the list of Turner's 
Sterling and Odeon records, for the 
same information will be provided in 
the comprehensive list of his record- 
ings which will end this series. How- 
ever, Ernie Bayly added a footnote, 
which should he included: 

“If Lhe same song appears on both Odeon 
and Sterling, they would appear to have been 
made both at the same session, for Louis 
Sterling was at that period boss of Sterling 
and Chief English Agent for Odeon. so. once 
having the artiste in the studio with the ac- 
companiment. lie made the most of the oppor- 
tunity! I have checked several artistes out 
where the song is the same, and the accom- 
paniment sounds the same, as is the overall 
acoustic property. The duration of the song is 
often different, though.” 

Who wrote the Turner interview? 
Perhaps the author was Russell 
Hunting, who for a few years had 
edited and published an American 
talking machine trade paper, The 
Phonoscope , before leaving somewhat 
suddenly for England in 1899. No 
doubt, whoever the writer was, he 
has been dead for years. But, what- 
ever his faults of style, I regard his 
an ter view as a treasure, for it reveals 
Alan Turner as a living, flesh and 
blood man, rather than a lifeless stiff- 
as-starch photo in ancient record 
catalogs. For this reason I am tnily 
grateful to the unidentified author. At 
the same time a few points in his 
article appear to call for comment. 

For instance, there is the reference 
to Turner's having taken vocal 'in- 
struction from the famous Scotch 
baritone, Andrew Black, who pre- 
ceded him by a few years as a pro- 
lific recording artist. Black was born 
in Glasgow January 15, 1859, and 
died in Sydney, Australia, where he 
settled in 1913, on September 15, 
1920. He was a Gramophone and 
Typewriter Company recording 
standby from 1902 through 1906. 
Robert Bauer, who lived in Italy and 
compiled in the 1920’s a reference 
book of vocal records that he consid- 
ered historically important, listed 40 
of Black’s Gramophone discs. 

Bauer also gave four of Turner's 
G&T records historical accreditation, 
though it is hard to see why he 
thought them more significant than 
discs of the same songs that the 
baritone Shad made for many ether 
companies. They are: "In Happy 
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Moments,” "The Toreador Song*”; 
"The Heart Bowed Down,” and the 
12-inch Pagliacci Prologue. He dates 
them all as being* recorded in 1906. 

The reference to the Moody-Man- 
ners Opera Company's t o u r i n g 
South Africa makes me wonder if it 
returned by way of the United States 
and may have been responsible for 
Turner's visiting America in 1905 and 
beginning to record for one company 
after another. Possibly the troupe 
played some American engagements. 
The mention of Turner's having be- 
gun his stage career in comic opera 
reminds me that he was not a come- 
dian and that, aside from taking part 
in a few Gilbert and Sullivan operatic 
excerpts, humor was alien to his re- 
pertoire, unless a couple of songs of 
World War I, whidh he recorded in 
1918 for Victors Canadian branch, 
may be considered in the comic cate- 
gory. 

Another field in which Turner was 
sparsely represented is that of duet 
singing. He recorded just a few duets 
with English male singers and only 
one or two women. When singing in 
America, he did no duet work at all, 
(perhaps American and English ac- 
cents would not have blended well!) 
but had the assistance of a male 
chorus in two or three of his Victor 
discs. It is amusing to have his opin- 
ion of the relative merits of “The 
Heart Bowed Down” and “Forever 
and Forever,” both of which he must 
have recorded to the point of bore- 
dom, and it's good to know that he 
considered the Prologue one of the 
best numbers for the display of his 
artistic attainments. 

Turner's statement that records 
should not all be played at the same 
speed would be wrong if all discs and 
cylinders of the various companies 
had been taken at identical speed, 
but it happens that he was right. 
British, companies were more honest 
in this respect than American. The 
Gramophone Company, for instance, 
indicated in its catalogs when a selec- 
tion had been recorded at other than 
78, but Victor for many years advised 
customers to set their speed regulator 
for 78 revolutions and never to 
change it. 

“You will, of course,” the Victor 
catalogs said, “meet the man who in- 
sists on . . . changing the speed with 
eadh record he plays. Don't imitate 
him. He is wrong. Only at a speed 
of 78 can you hear the actual tones of 
the singer or player, just as they 
were recorded.” 

The truth is that until Victor 
adopted 78 as a standard speed in 
1908, most of its records had been 
made at 76 or slower, and hundreds 
of the 76RPMS remained in the cat- 
alogs for years after the change-over. 
Moreover, in spite of all the later 
pious talk about 78 being tJhe one 
right speed, individual artists were 
recoiled differently. Billy Murray, 
for instance, told me that when he 
recorded the turntable was nearly al- 
ways slowed to run at 75 or 76. 
Played at 78, the records he made at 
the slower speed sound fiat and nasal. 
Run as they should be, his fine tenor 


voice emerges as its natural self. 
Therefore, Alan Turner knew what 
he was talking about and his advice 
to the dealers Should have been 
heeded. And, although the interview 
said Turner declined an offer from 
the Carl Rosa Opera Company, we 
know that he was a member of that 
group in 1909. 

IV'. More Sterling History 

In August, 1906, just as Alan 
Turner was beginning to be widely 
known as a recording artist in both 
England and the United States, the 
Talking Machine News published an 
article saying: 

“Mr. Louts Sterling (s to be Managing 
Director of the new Sterling and Hunting 
Company, Ltd. . . An entirely new building 
will be erected In City Road to house the two 
companies (Sterling cylinders and Odeon 
discs), so that they may be under one roof. 
The new premises will be twice the size of 
the present ones. . . The coming together of 
the two companies will mean the addition to 
the Odeon Repertoire of such artistes as Eli 
Hudson, Harry Dearth. Ernest Pike, Hamilton 
Hill, J. C. Doyle, George Alexander, Will 
Terry, David Brazell, Mark Sheridan, W. G. 
Webber, Albert Whelan, Albert Pearce, Ben 
Albert, Harrison Latimer, Erne Chester, and 
Misses Florie Forde. Gladys Roberts, Marg- 
uerite Broadfoote, Sheila McNeil and Madame 
Pasquali.” 

In the same issue, a review of 
Sterling cylinders said: “Among the 
vocal records will be found some -of 
exceptional merit. This especially ap- 
plies to Alan Turner, wihose voice is 
full and clear with a charming, sym- 
pathetic ring.” 

It is a surprise to see the American 
baritone, George Alexander, listed as 
a Sterling artist, or artiste, whose 
services would now be available to 
Odeon, but Alexander, whose real 
name was Clifford Wiley appears to 
have gone to England on a record- 
making expedition, just as Turner pe- 
riodically visited the States. I sus- 
pect, perhaps wrongly, that Marg- 
uerite Broadfoote was the Brooklyn- 
born operatic contralto who later be- 
came known as Eleanora De Cisneros, 
for I recall reading somewhere that 
the diva's family name was Broad- 
foote. During this same period a Ster- 
ling advertisement announced: “We 
have . . . English opera records and 
ballads by Mr. Alan Turner, the re- 
nowned operatic baritone.” 

In the September issue of the 
T. M. N. was published, under the 
heading of “A Correction,” this let- 
ter from Louis Sterling: 

“Sir: In your issue of August 1, page 275, 
you mention a number of artistes who will be 
added to the Odeon catalog, and amongst 
them are several, namely Ernest Pike, Hamil- 
ton Hill, Will Terry, Albert Whelan and Miss 
Florrie Forde, who have exclusive contracts 
with the Gramophone and Typewriter, Ltd. 
We wish to explain that we can only add to 
the Odeon catalog artistes with whom we hold 
exclusive talking machine contracts, not ex- 
clusive cylinder contracts — namely Eli Hudson, 
Harry Dearth, David Brazell. Alan Turner, 
Ella Retford, etc. Yours truly, RUSSELL 
HUNTING RECORD CO., Ltd., Louis Ster- 
ling, Managing Director. ” 

Again, it is puzzling to see Turner 
listed as exclusive to the Russell 
Hunting firm for all types of records, 
considering the fact that he had al- 
ready done, and was to do, consider- 
able singing for Victor and otlher 
American companies and, in England, 
for Gramophone. However, I believe I 


have previously suggested that the 
term “exclusive” may have applied 
only to his work in the British Isles 
and left him free to record for any or 
all companies in the States. 

As was previously indicated, things 
went well with the Hunting and Ster- 
ling partnership for a couple, of years, 
but then the Sterling cylinder met its 
deatih blow when the price of Edison 
two-minute cylinders was reduced, to 
be followed by introduction of the 
four-minute Amberol, and other firms 
cut the price of their “rollers” to 
ninepence. 

In the November, 1908, Talking 
Machine News } two dealers, Herbert 
W. Holmes and G. Bowron, adver- 
tised they had bought the manufac- 
turer's entire stock of 500,000 Ster- 
ling cylinders and were offering them, 
according to length, at five and six 
shillings per dozen. In December a 
news story said that Hunting had 
gone to Paris to take dharge of Pathe 
recording activities, and Sterling had 
founded the Rena Record Company. 
(Rena discs were manufactured for 
Sterling by 'Columbia from that com- 
pany's masters, but had different 
couplings than the Columbia and in 
some instances the names of artists 
were changed. They sold for two 
shillings and sixpence against Colum- 
bia's three shillings, but were the 
same quality, as the record buying 
public soon detected, to Columbia's 
damage. After a couple of years Co- 
lumbia and Rena consolidated, and 
Sterling eventually became head of 
the English Columbia organization.) 

The end of the Sterling Company's 
complex, troubled affairs was told in 
the T. M. N. for July, 1912, under 
the heading, “The Last of a Famous 
Company.” I slop some uninteresting 
details of the proposed final settle- 
ment with creditors to quote: 

. .The position of affairs will be placed 
before creditors at a meeting to be convened 
in a few week’s time, and we understand that 
the final wind-up of this company will then 
soon follow. Reflection carries us back to the 
palmy days of 1005-06. when ... the Russell 
Hunting Record Co., Ltd., was incorporated. 
The prime movers were Mr. Louis Sterling, 
now British manager of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Co.. Genl., and Mr. Russell Hunting, 
whose sphere of activity is mainly on the Con- 
tinent as recording director for Messrs. Pathe 
Frercs. Ltd. As a cylinder record, the Sterling 
. . . from the start made a pronounced suc- 
cess, and during the first two years of the 
company’s existence handsome dividends were 
paid. Following on the reduction of the Edison 
record from Is. 6d. to Is., and the introduc- 
tion of 9d. cylinder records, business declined 
so appreciably that the company were forced 
to consult their creditors.’’ 

Many of the Sterling artists, per- 
haps including Turner, had bought 
stock in the firm and were losers by 
its bankruptcy. As Ernie Bayly said, 
rights to the Sterling name were sold 
to Edison Bell, wfhich issued some 
Sterling cylinders of E. B. manufac- 
turer for a comparatively short time. 
Sterling's going out of business, of 
course, left Alan Turner free to re- 
ord for all other English companies, 
and 1908 probably was the most ac- 
tive year of his record-making care- 


(To be contiued.) 
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ALAN TURNER 

PART V 


I. Turner's Records Reviewed 
With a long list of Alan Turner's 
discs and cylinder's waiting to con- 
clude this series, I shall not undertake 

VICTOR BOOK OF THE 


By JIM WALSH 

a comprehensive discussion of h‘:s 
English recordings or of the records 
he made in America for Victor after 
the introduction of the double-faced 

OPERA — I L T R a V A T O R E 


type. I shall especially avoid ex- 
tended analysis of the English pro- 
ductions, since no matter what com- 
pany he worked for, his recorded 
repertoire consisted’ largely of the 
same stereotyped songs. 

Instead of giving endless detail 
about the various records, I shall 
quote reviews from English publica- 
tions to indicate how highly he was 
regarded by tOie critics of his time. 
These comments should be of parti- 
ular interest to American readers 
who believe that because of his re- 
latively few operatic recordings 
Turner was not a singer of high art- 
istic accomplishments. 

But before quoting from the Talk- 
ing Machine News and the Sound 
Wave , a few notes seem called for. 

It is odd that Turner seems to 
have made no H. M. V. Gramophone 
records after 1908, his most active 
recording year, although he continued 
occasionally to sing for the lower- 
priced Gramophone affiliate, Zano- 
phone, and, of course, made double- 
faced records consistently from 1908 
through the early part of 1918 for the 
Gramophone Company's American as- 
sociate, Victor. 

His Pathe records were all made 
not later than 1910. Turner discs 
issued by Bathe's American branch 
were all taken from the original 
English matrices. 

It is intriguing* to find! the “bari- 
tenor" in a 1913 list of Marathon 
records, although there are only two 
titles to his credit. Marathon was a 
hill-and-dale record with narrow 
grooves, played wiith a steel needle. 
It was the first real long play re- 
cord. Running at a speed of 80, some 
of the 12-inch discs played for slight- 
ly more than eight minutes a side. I 
have the remains of one which, un- 
fortunately, I broke, that played, 
counting both sides, for 16 minutes 
and 25 second's. On one side Tom F. 
Kinniburgh, the Scottish basso, sang 
“True to Death" and “In Cellar 
Cool," for an aggregate of eight min- 
utes and 25 seconds. On the other 
face, Kinniburgh favored with 
"Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep" 
and “In Sheltered Vale” for exactly 
eight minutes. The basso also made 
a 10-inch Marathon of “The Bell- 
ringer" and “The Village Black- 
smith," which played, respectively, 
six minutes and 40 seconds and five 
minutes and’ 45 seconds. The repro- 
duction on the 12-inch I broke was 
excellent, with plenty of volume des- 
pite the fine cut. 
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IN OPERA COSTUME — Photos of Alan Turner enacting operatic roles appear to be 
scarce. The one shown here is taken from the 1915 edition of the Victor Book of the 
Opera and depicts Turner as the grotesquely garbed Count di Luna in II Trovatore. 
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Since Tom Kinniburgh has been 
brought into this, I believe it well 
to mention that Quentin Riggs has 
learned from an English friend, 
George Prow, that the basso is still 
alive, 1 iv i ng in H am pshire on the 
Southern coast of England, and some- 
times goes to London to visit the 
Savage Club, for members of the 
theatrical profession. The December, 
1910, Talking Machine News said 
that the then young singer had "seen 
only 24 summers/’ which, according 
to my arithmetic, means he is now 
89. He had a long career and I am 
sure could be made the subject of an 
interesting article. 

Back to Alan Turner: Although 
his recording activity in England 
tapered off after 1908 without end- 
ing completely, many discs sung by 
him were issued, on low-priced labels, 
from 1912 to 1914 by a conglomerate 
of German firms that were trying to 
take over the English record market 
by unscrupulous methods. They ap- 
pear to have obtained matrices, some 
badly worn, of records Turner had 
made years before for other com- 
panies and represented them as new 
recordings. These German-origin re- 
cords constitute much of the latter 
portion of the list of his discs. 

Now let's turn to the reviews of 
Turner’s Sterling cylinders of the 
1907 period. The Talking Machine 
News said of "I Fear No Foe”: 
"Powerful and impressive. A fault- 
less record,” and of "The Old Lock”: 
"His tenor (!) rings out clear and 
pure.” "Ora Pro Nobis” was des- 
cribed as "without a fault” and "Thy 
Sentinel Am I” as "A fine record. 
The strong even tone of the singer 
and the passionate fervor with which 
he renders some of the passage makes 
this record equal to any operatic 
cylinder we have heard.” 

A year or so later Turner’s Co- 
lumbia record of "The Rosary” was 
said to be "impressively sung . . . 
Mr. Turner, who was a success from 
the start as a maker of records, may 
be considered one of the best of our 
baritone vocalists.” Of a Columbia 
double-faced coupling of two Turner 
standbys, Schubert's "Serenade" and 
Tosti’s "Venetian Song," the critic 
observed : 

“Alan Turner, baritone, is responsible for 
two particularly fine records . . . Lovers of 
good vocalization will appreciate the splendid 
timbre of his recording of the Serenade, whflst 
the Venetian Song is given with a verve which 
it would be difficult to excel.’' 

Concerning a Path6 double of those 
perennial Turner war horses, "The 
Heart Bowed Down” and "Forever 
and Forever,” the verdict was: “His 
fine baritone voice was never heard 
to better advantage than in these.” 

In October, 1910, the Sound Wave 
said of Turner’s Beka record' of "The 
Toreador Song:” 

‘ ‘Mr. Alan Turner, one of our foremost 
English baritones, gives a spirited rendering 
of this, the most famous vocal number in 
‘Carmen’ — that is to say, in the aspect of 
popular appreciation. He is recorded in a 
splendidly vigorous manner.” 

In the January, 1913, Talking Ma- 
chine Reviewt Turner’s Edison Bell 
Velvet Face coupling of "The Distant 


Shore" and good old "In Happy Mo- 
ments” drew this eulogium: 

"Mr. Turner needs no trumpeter nowadays. 
Just listen to the familiar air from ’Maritana’ 
and mark the finished vocalist that is shown 
there. His resonant barltono voice is equally 
well suited to both of these popular ballads. 
When he bids his sweetheart to be of good 
cheer in the former title, the words would 
carry comforting conviction to the most cal- 
lous heart of maiden; and the reminiscently 
effective words from Wallace’s opera are 
cleverly sung. Both standard titles, and both 
worthy of any phono collection, in our opin- 
ion,” 

Then, to conclude this brief review 
of reviews, in March, 1913, the 
T. M. N . although again referring to 
Turner as a tenor, said of his Mara- 
thon discs of "John Peel” and "The 
Farmer’s Boy” — two much less 
hackneyed songs than he usuallv 
sang: 


“In these old-world favorite songs, Mr. A. 
Turner gives us an intelligent interpretation 
that will give him a hearty welcome to lovers 
of the old ballads.” 

In March, 1913, referring to his 
12-inch Velvet Face record of “The 
Wolf” and "The White Squall,” the 
comment was: 

“Mr. Turner sings with spontaneity of feel- 
ing and reliance which places him in the fore- 
most rank of baritones.” 

Within another year came World 
War I and, as I said earlier, I have 
been unable to find that Turner made 
any British recordings during that 
four-year period or was even in 
England. My unconfirmed belief is 
that he probably stayed in the United 
States and 'Canada for the duration 
of the conflict. 

II. Double-Faced Victors 

Turner’s double-faced Victor re- 
cords may be dismissed with a mini- 
mum of verbiage. His first, which 
was announced in the October, 1908, 
list of the first 125 Victor double- 
faced discs, was No. 16006, “The 
White Squall,” which we have just 
seen the T. M. N. writer reviewing 
in its Velvet Face form. It was 
coupled with "The Standard o’ the 
Braes o’ Mar,” sung by Harold Jar- 
vis, the Detroit tenor. Both these 
British numbers were unfamiliar to 
the great majority of Americans, and 
the 'disc was probably Turner’s poor- 
est selling Victor record. It stayed in 
the catalog through 1912, but I have 
never seen a copy of it and don’t 
know of anyone else who has. 

Following "The White Squall” 
came a long list of other double-faced 
Turner numbers 'issued in 1909-10, 
but these were all couplings of his 
earlier single-faced records until “The 
Yeoman’s Wedding Song” was issued 
in 1912. And then, for the next few 
years, appeared a long list of standard 
titles in the Turner repertoire — such 
things as "Oh, Promise Me,” "For 
All Eternity,” "Forever and For- 
ever,” "I Fear No Foe,” "The Ros- 
ary” and "The Evening Star.” The 
two latter titles, formerly single- 
faced, were coupled on No. 17446 and 
the record was a consistently good 
seller. In 1924, (however, Victor had 
Royal Dadmun remake it under the 


name of Ralph Crane — the only 
Turner record -to be done over by an- 
other singer. 

In 1917, the British baritone sang 
an Irving Berlin song hit written in 
slow waltz time, "How Can I Forget 
(When There’s So Much to "Remem- 
ber?)” and in 1918 he recorded two 
popular numbers of World War I, 
"There’s a Green Hill Out iin Flan- 
ders,” and "When the Great Red 
Dawn Is Shining," which someone 
has said is "the perfect title for 
a popular song.” I was startled 
when I observed that he had 
also recorded "There’s a Long, Long 
Trail" and "Red Dawn” for the 
Long Trail” and "Red* Dawn" for the 
small Federal company, which was 
still making Indestructible cylinders, 
although they were sold almost en- 
tirely through mail order catalogs. 
During this final period of the war, 
he seems to have been doing more re- 
cording for Canadian Victor than for 
the parent company in the States, 
and virtually all his Canadian discs 
were of a type not usually associated 
with the Turner name; for instance, 
"Hit the Trail to Mother,” “When the 
Bonnie, Bonriie Heather is Blooming,” 
"Up in the Air Over There" and 
"Good Bye — ee!” After that, so far 
as new records were concerned, Alan 
Turner’s name disappeared from re- 
cord lists, both here and abroad. 

When electrical recording took over 
in 1925, all Victor Turner recordings 
were dropped, even though most had 
been excellent sellers. Two years lat- 
er, however, Victor had received so 
many calls for the return of favorite 
acoustically recorded numbers to its 
catalog that it issued a booklet of re- 
cords of Historic and Personal In- 
terest . . . restored to the public by 
the public’s own demand." It seems 
very scarce nowadays. The following 
were "restored” and remained avail- 
able through special order for a year 
or two, although they were not rein- 
stated in the yearly record catalog: 
16404, “Kathleen Mavourneen” ; 
17536, “0 Sole Mio” and "La Pa- 
loma"; 17564, "Crossing the Bar,” 
and 18352, "How Can I Forget?” 
“The Rosary” and "The Evening 
Star” also came back, but in the 
Ralph Crane version. 

While I was busy upon an earlier 
portion of this Alan Turner story, I 
received a letter from a New Ham- 
shire HOBBIES reader, Robert B. 
Stone, who had learned that I was 
writing about the baritone. Unfortun- 
ately, I can’t find that letter, but I 
recall that Bob expressed his pleasure 
at the prospect of reading about 
Turner, whom he praised as an oper- 
atic singer of high rank. I remember 
too, he said that Turner had deserved 
to be a Victor Red Seal artist as 
much as “Emilio De Gorgonzola” — 
a statement with which I agree. 

When I replied, confirming the re- 
port that I would’ soon have a Turner 
series ready to publish, Bob wrote 
again, with a quoted comment of 
something so amusing that I feel I 
must get it into print before saying 
farewell to Alan Turner, the man and 
the musician: 
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. . Except for Lhc photograph In the 
Victor catalog, the only picture of Turner I 
have ever seen is in the Victor Book of the 
Opera, in the role of the Count ell Luna in 
II Trovatoro. In an article on how not to 
stage Trovatoro, Bernard Shaw writes : 

“ 'There is only one costume possible for 
the Count di Luna. He must wear a stiff 
violet velvet tunic, white satin tights, velvet 
shoes, and a white turban hat, with a white 
puggaree falling on a white cloak. No other 
known costume can remove its wearer so 
completely from a common humanity. No 
man could sit down in such a tunic and 
such tights; for the vulgar realism of sitting 
down is ten times more impossible for the 
Count di Luna than for the Venus of Milo’.” 

Then Mr. Stone comments: 

“Turner must have read that description 
and taken it literally, for that is a perfect 
Inventory of his costume as the counL, except 
that the puggaree is dark. Meanwhile, I 
await your articles with ill-concealed im- 
patience'” 

After that, Dm going to have to 
consult the dictionary and find out 
what the heck a puggaree is! I found 
the photograph of Turner of which 
Bob Stone speaks in the 1915 Victor 
Book of the Opera and am submitting 
it in the hope that it can be repro- 
duced herewith. 

I also trust this series (has inter- 
ested some HOBBIES readers in the 
life and recordings of Alan Turner, 
and I especially hope that if any 
reader in England, or anywhere else, 
knows anything about him that I have 
been unable to learn, he will write 
and tell me, so that the information 
may be shared later with other Tur- 
ner admirers. Next month we will 
print the list, as comprehensive as I 
was able to make it, of the Alan 
Turner recordings. 




Since this article was submitted, 
Quentin Riggs has written to Tom 
Kinniburgh, but his letter, I am sorry 
to report, was returned, marked 
“deceased.” I had hoped the vener- 
able basso was still living. 

And Dame Eva Turner has written 
me that there were ‘“quite a few 
errors” in the references to her in 
a preceding installment. She says her 
birthday was March 10, 1892, and 
not October 10, 1898, as it was printed. 
Her teacher was Edgardo Levi, not 
Levy, and her maestro was Albert 
Richards-Broad, not Broads. She also 
never studied in Italy. 

“I went to audition in 1924,” she 
says “at La Scala, for Mon. Toscanini, 
Panizza and Gui, the conductors at 
that time. I was engaged for the 
following season at La Scala. I was 
never a licentiate of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Music, but I am a Fellow, 
as I am of the Royal College of 
Music and an Honorary of the Guild- 
hall School of Music and Drama.” 

I apologize to Dame Eva for the 
errors, which were not primarily 
faults of my own. The erroneous 
statements were taken from Grove's 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
supposed to be the most authoritative 
work of its kind, and from a book 
of musical biographies, but I sincerely 
regret them. 
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Hundreds of antique automatic musical 
instruments Cor sale at wholesale prices. 
Send $2 for a fascinating large illustrated 
catalog You've never seen another catalog 
like it!’ Satisfaction guaranteed. Or. send 
$10 for subscription to next six issues. 
Over 500 instruments arc now In stock — 
the world’s largest selection. Complete fa- 
cilities for low cost shipping to you from 
our American or European warehouses (our 
European office is directed by Claes O. 
Friberg, Mekanisk Musik Museum, Vester- 
brogade ISO, Copenhagen, Denmark). Our 
network of buyers in America and in 
Europe give you Lhe best selection at lowest 
prices — there are no middlemen or agents 
to pay. It is no wonder that we are 
America’s and Europe’s main wholesale 
source. 

Our California showroom is open Wednesday 
— Saturday 9 A.M. to noon and 1 to 4 
P.M. Visit us the next Lime you are In 
the Los Angeles area A wonderland of 
instruments awaits you! We can also sup- 
ply the seven-pound, 1,008-page, illustrated 
“Encyclopedia of Automatic Musical In- 
struments” Ccr $30 postpaid— the standard 
reference book in the field. Over 7,000 
copies sold. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

For the best deal in buying or selling 
automatic musical instruments think of us. 
Directors of American International Gal- 
leries arc: Terry Hathaway, CJacs O. 
Friberg, Bonnlo Tekstra, and Q. David 
Bo were. 

American International 
Galleries 



1717A Stanford St.— Dept. J 
Santa Monica, Cal. 90404 
Tel. (213) 828-2886 jec 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


OLD FLUTES— Wood, Metal. Description, man- 
ufacturer, photo. — Kornblit, 902 Frostwood, 
Houston, Texas je 1 2639 


USED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — Bought — 
Sold — lommorino, 9265 S.W, 43rd St., Miami, 
Fla. 33I6S dl2639 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Avo, 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 jlyl2485l 


"DIRECTORY OF Phonograph and Record Col- 
lectors," lists 250 collectors and their wants. 
$3.50 postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
stamps for free list of antique phonograph cat- 
alogs. books, magaiines, — Allen H. Koenigs - 
> jaa r i vi v 1 1 am 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 


THEATRE Pipe Organ Nostalqia— M-emorobdia 
Wonted. - Alden Miller. 3212 34th Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55406 io 1 2080 1 


ANTIQUE MUSIC BOXES & 
PHONOGRAPHS REPAIRED 

MISSING PARTS CUSTOM MADE 
IN OUR MACHINE SHOP 
MIKE EVERETT 

Machinest 1144 E. Washington Blvd. 

(312) 629-0608 Lombard, 111. 60148 

jep 


PRESENTING 

MISS ADA JONES 
“ First Lady of the Phonograph” 

Comedienne, Master of Dialects, Re- 
nowned Pioneer Recording Artist, In an 
HOUR . LONG CONCERT of stellar per- 
formances from 1904 to 1922, NARRATED 
by Miss Jones’ devoted researcher, Mr. 
Milford Fargo. 

A MARVELOUS PROGRAM for your 
enjoyment. Please specify reel/reel or 
cassette . . . either is $6, postpaid. 

MERRITT SOUND RECORDING 
223 Grimsby Road 
Buffalo, New York 14223 
(Will Oakland 60th Anniversary 

Still Available) mhc 


QJJSOC E®^[ 


Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gears and pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT* hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 

tfc 


(To be continued) 
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ALAN TURNER 

PART VI 

By JIM WALSH 


VICTOK SINGLE- FACED 
(Alt records 10-inch, except those with 
numbers beginning with 31, which are 12-Inch) 
1567 Bohemian Girl — The Heart Bowed Down 
(also made in 8-inch.) 

■1676 The Rosary. 

■1903 Marftana — In Happy Moments. 

5336 Tannhauser — The Evening Star. 

53-12 Rule Britannia (with male chorus.) 

5350 Venetian Song. 

5351 Goodbye. Sweetheart. Goodbye. 

5359 Pagliacci — Prologue. 

5376 Carmen — Toreador Song. 

5113 Brown Eyes. 

51 2S The Maple Leaf Forever. 

5179 God Save the King. 

5564 Trovatorc — Tempest of the Heart. 

5610 Annie Laurie. 

5611 Girls of Gottenburg — Here's to the Girl 
(with Hayden Quurtet) 

565S Kathleen Mavourneen 
314S1 I’ll be Waiting in the Gloaming. 

Sweet Genevieve. 

31495 The Village Blacksmith. 

31565 There is a Green Hill Far Away. 

31690 Faust — The Bravest Heart May Swell. 
31693 As Long as the World Rolls On. 

31699 Lily of Killarncy — The Colleen Bawn, 
3171 S Some Day (with Hayden Quartet). 

31719 Thy Sentinel Am I. 

VICTOR DOUBLE-FACED. 

(All are 10-inch except those numbers be- 
ginning with 35, which arc 12-lnch.) 

16006 The White Squall. Reverse: Standard o’ 
the Braes o* Mar (Harold Jarvis). 

16134 Rule Britannia. Reverse: God Save the 
King. 

16157 Pagliacci — Prologue. Reverse: Brown 
Eyes. 

162S9 Dorothy — Queen of My Heart. Reverse: 

Come Back to Erin (Hayden Quartern. 
16404 Kathleen Mavourneen. Reverse: Tenting 
on Lhe Old Camp Ground (Hayden 
Quartet.) 

16407 Bohemian Girl — The Heart Bowed 

Down. Reverse: Trovatore — Home to 
Our Mountains (Corinne Morgan and 
Harry Macdonough.) 

16417 Venetian Song. Reverse: The 

Wanderer’s Night Song (Frank C. 
Stanley and Henry Burr) . 

16521 Carmen — Toreador Song. Reverse: 

Trovatorc — Tempest of the Heart. 

16552 Maritana — In Happy Moments. Reverse: 
Faust — Kermesse Waltz Scene. 

( Arthur Pryor’s Band. ) 

16675 Annie Laurie. Rovcrse: Roses in June 
(Reed Miller.) 

171S2 Yeoman’s Wedding Song. Reverse: 

Song of Steel (Wilfred Glenn.) 

171S9 Robin Hood — Oh. Promise Me. 

Reverse: Dearie (Elsie Baker.) 

17190 Arrow and the Song. Reverse: The 
Lass With the Delicate Air (Olive 
Kline.) 

17234 For All Eternity. Reverse: The Rosary 
(John Barnes Wells.) 

17273 Thy Beaming Eyes. Reverse: When I 
Know That Thou Art Near (Elsie 
Baker and Frederick Wheeler.) 

172SS Forever and Forever. Reverse: My 
Laddie (Sue Harvard.) 

17301 Absence. Reverse: Ritournelle. 

17304 The Maple Leaf Forever. Reverse: 

Canadian National Airs Medley March 
(Sousa Band). 

17422 I I'ear No Foe. Reverse: Thy 
Sentinel Am I. 

17446 The Rosary. Reverse: Tannhauser — 
The Jvenfng Star. 

j.74 73 Bedouin Love Song. Reverse: in Old 
Madrid (Frederick Wheeler). 

17536 O Sole Mlo. Reverse: La Paloma. 
17564 Crossing the Bar. Reverse: One Sweetly 
Solemn Thought (Elsie Baker). 

17933 Juanita. Reverse: 'Tis Not True. 

1S352 How Can I Forget? Reverse: Just As 
Your Mother Was (Henry Burr). 

1S411 There’s a Green Hill Out in Flanders. 
Reverse: Say a Prayer for the Boys 
Out There (Peerless Quartet. > 

1SH5 When the Great Red Dawn is Shining. 
Reverse: When You Come Home 
(Elizabeth Spencer). 



TURN.ER SUCCESSOR — The late Royal 
Dadmun, famous American baritone, made 
over in 1924 one of Alan Turner’s most 
popular discs, which combined "The Rosary" 
and "The Evening Star," from Tannhauser. 
Dadmun's re-make wgs issued under the 
assumed name of Ralph Crane. 


35002 Pagliacci — Prologue. Reverse: Come 
Into ihe Garden. Maud (Jarvis.) 

35010 The Village Blacksmith. Reverse: Song 
of a Heart (Percv Hemus. ) 

35011 A S Long As the World Rolls On. 
Reverse: I’ll Be Waiting in the 
Gloaming. 

35049 The Lost Chord. Reverse: There is 
a G re e n Hill Far Away. 

35061 Anchored. Reverse: Aida— Celeste Aida 
(John Finnegan.) 

35259 Till the Sands of the Desert Grow 
Cold. Reverse: Beautiful Isle of the 
Sea (Frank Coombs.) 

35310 Anchored. Reverse: The Diver 
(Wilfred Glenn. ) 

CANADIAN VICTOR (1914-1918) 

17565 We’re from Canada. Reverse: Strike 
lor the Grand Old Flag. 

216020 Take Me Back to Dear Old Blighty. 

Reverse: Sussex By the Sea. 

216026 Hit tiie Trail to Mother. Reverse: 
When the Bnnnie, Bonnie Heather 
is Blooming I’ll Return, Annie Laurie 
to You. 

216037 Up in the Air Over There. Reverse : 
Goad Bvc-ee! 

216040 My Ain Folk. Reverse: Mlckev 
(Henry Burr). 

AMERICAN (March, 1906) 

031306 Veroniquc— Letter Song. 10-inch single 
faced 

10-INCH AMERICAN ZONOPHONE 
(1906-08) 

411 I’ll Be Waiting in the Gloaming. 
Sweet Genevieve 

413 Maritana — In Happy Moments 
4 19 Bohemian Girl — The Heart Bowed 
Down 

469 I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Arabv 
538 Give Me Thy Hand. Love 
598 Yeoman’s Wedding Song 
946 Love’s Old Sweet Song 
1209 Let Me Love Thee 
] 2594 Stabat Mater — Pro peceaiis (sung in 
Latin) 

AMERICAN ZONOPHONE 
10-Ineh double-faced (1903) 


5100 In Happy Moments. Reverse: The 
Heart Bowed Down. 

5383 I’ll Sing Thee Songs of Araby. Reverse: 
I’ll Be Waiting in the Gloaming, 
Sweot Genevieve. 

5384 Yeoman’s Wedding Song. Reverse: 
Love’s Old Sweet Song. 

5442 Let Me Love Thee. Reverse: 
Tannhauser — the Evening Star 
( Thomas Chalmers ) . 

40112 Pro Pcccntls. Reverse: IJ Frofeta — 
Sopra Betra. I’amor mto (Orazio 
Cosetino. tenor). 

PATHE RECORDS ISSUED IN AMERICA 
(11^-Incb, 1914.) 

937 Maritana — In Happy Moments. 

Reverse: Bohemian Girl — The Heart 
Bowed Down. 

961 Star Of My Life. Reverse: Let Me 
Love Thee. 

963 Goodbye. Sweetheart, Gcod Bye. 
Reverse : Carmen — Toreador Song. 

5175 The Distant Shore. Reverse: The 
Irish Emfgrant. 

5176 The Rosary. Reverse: O Lovely Night. 

PATHE RECORDS (1916.) 

All L’i-ioefi except 10027, 10-ineh. 

10027 Bohemian Girl — The Heart Bowed 

Down. Reverse: Goodbye. Sweetheart. 
Goodbye. 

30062 Star of My Life. Reverse: Let Me 
Love Thee. 

30063 Goodbye, Sweetheart. Goodbye. 

Reverse: Carmen — Toreador Song. 

30073 The Distant Shore. Reverse: The 
Irish Emigrant. 

30074 The Rosary. Reverse. O Lovely Night. 
(NOTE. — The second group of recordings is 

evidently the same as the first except that 
Lhe numbers have been changed, ‘ In Happy 
Moments” has been dropped, and “Goodbye. 
Sweetheart,” issued in two sizes.) 

EDISON TWO-MINUTE STANDARD 
CYLINDERS 
70.10 Love's Oid Sweet Song 
9291 Maritana — In Happy Moments. 

9843 Goodbye. Sweetheart, Goodbye. 

9S76 Dorothy — Queen of the Earth. 

EDISON FOUR-MINUTE 
AMBEROL CYLINDER 
248 For All Eternity. 

EDISON FOUR-MINUTE 
BLUE AMBEROL CYLINDERS 
1640 Venetian Song. 

2227 Carmen — Toreador Song. 

INDESTRUCTIBLE TWO-MINUTE 
CYLINDERS (1008-10) 

6S5 For All Eternity. 

686 Maritana — In Happy Moments. 

901 Goodbye. Sweetheart. Goodbye. 

975 Beauty s Eyes. 

999 Bohemian Girl— The Heart Bowed Down. 
1007 Carmen — Toreador Song. 

1029 O Promise Me. 

1071 Dorothy — Queen of the Earth. 

12 IS Let Me Love Thee, 

INDESTRUCTIBLE FOUR-MINUTE 
CYLINDERS (L9I8) 

3412 There’s a Long. Long Trail. 

3421 When the Great Red Dawn is Shining. 
COLUMBIA 10-INCH SINGLE FACED (1908) 
3947 Love’s Old Sweet Song. 

COLUMBIA 10 -INCH Double Faced (1909) 
A607 Bohemian Girl— The Heart Bowed 

Down. Reverse: I Love You as the 
Roses Love the Dew (Frank C. Stanley 
and Henry Burr). 

A609 Love's Old Sweet Song. Reverse: Elfin 
Dance (Jaroslav Kooian. violin). 

A659 For All ElernLy, Reverse: I'll Sing 
Thee Songs of Araby. 

A669 Blow. Blow. Thou Winter Wind. 

Reverse: Venetian Song. 

A 671 Serenade (Schubert.) Reverse — A l til a 

— Praise Ye (Metropolitan Mixed Trio). 
LMPERIAL 10-inch singlc-faccrt (1907-08) 
*45545 Maritana — In Happy Moments 
*4 5553 For All Eternity 
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45556 Tannhauser— -Star of Eve. 

45560 Carmen — Toreador Song 
■15561 I Fear No Foe 
45575 Let Me Love Thee, Mary 
45585 Goodbye. Sweetheart. Goodbye 

(“accompanied by Imperial Symphony 
Orchestra” ) 

45604 The Rosary 

45605 Forgotten 

45607 Out on the Deep 

(Records marked * were described as un- 
usually loud and '’specially made for outdoor 
use.” t 

LEEDS 10-Inch single-face 

4170 Tannhauser — Evening Star. 

4171 Still As the Night. (It is not certain 
these are by Turner.) 

PURITAN (PARAMOUNT) 10-lncli 
double-face (1020) 

9021 Oh. Promise Me. Reverse: Come 
Where My Love Lies Dreaming 
(Peerless Quartet). 

INTERNATIONAL 10 -inch 
single-faced (1900) 

3026 Down the Vale 

3027 Schubert's Serenade 
302S The Heart Bowed Down 
3029 Oh. Promise Me 

3126 Love's Old Sweet Song 

3127 Rocked in the Cradle of the Deep 

3128 The Village Blacksmith 

3172 I Fear No Foe 

3173 Toreador Song 

3174 Bedouin Love Song 
OPERAPHONE 8-inch double-faced 

htll-and-dale (1916) 

1055 Heart Bowed Down. Reverse: Melody 
in F (cello solo by Altschulter) . 

2009 Heart Bowed Down. Reverse: Celeste 
Aida (Charles Harrison). 

1050 The Bandolero. Reverse: Thais — 
Meditation (Fred Landau, violin). 

3 057 Maple Leaf Forever. Reverse: One 

Wonderful Night (O'Connell and Blisst. 
1061 Banjo Song. Reverse: Overture Isabella 
(Concert Band). 

1077 Pagliacci — Prologue. Reverse: 

Tannhauser — Evening Star, 

1 080 Lost Chord. Reverse: Venetian Song. 

ROYAL HMnch double-faced (1908) 

160 The Soldier’s Song. Reverse: 

unidentified number by Peerless Quartet. 
RE.V 10-inch hill-and-dale (1916) 

5291 Bedouin Love Song. Reverse: 

When Shadows Gather (Charles 
Harrison) . 

STERLING CYLINDERS (1906-1908) 

507 In Happy Moments 
QOS Love's Old Sweet Song 

525 Schubert’s Serenade 

526 The Heart Bowed Down 

534 Toreador Song 

535 Star Of My Life 

555 For All Eternity 

556 O, Promise Me 

56S Queen ol the Earth 

601 Bid Me to Love 

602 Soldier’s Song 
645 Star Of My Soul 

673 Rose Of My Heart 

674 Killarncy 

767 Let Me Love Thee 
772 I Fear No Foe 
813 The Old Lock 
S31 Some Day 
332 Colleen Bawn 

857 The Irish Emigrant 

858 Thy Sentinel Am I 

365 Blow. Blow, Thou Wintry Wind 

878 Ora Pro Nobis 

879 Mari tana — My Courage Now Regaining 
889 Goodbye. Sweetheart 

894 Brown Eyes 
90S A Dream of Paradise 
909 Face to Face 
912 Dream Faces 
938 Close to the Threshold 
950 Pinafore — The Englishman's Song (with 
Harry Dearth and Chorus) 

968 Mona 
971 At the Ferry 
99S A Dream of Paradise 
1003 River of Years 

ODEON 10% double-faced discs (1907-10) 
A379 Maritana — In Happy Moments. 

Reverse: The Geisha — Star of My Soul 
(Sidney Jones) 

551 Queen of the Earth. Reverse: Star 
Of My Life. 

563 For All Eternity. Reverse: Bohemian 
Girl — The Heart Bowed Down. 

564 Serenade (Schubert). Reverse: Oh, 
Promise Me. 

636 Bid me to Love. Reverse: Killarney. 

A 4 05 The Irish Emigrant. Reverse: The 
Old Lock. 

672 Honor and Arms. Reverse: The 
Deathless Army. 

A 24 4 I Fear No Foe. Reverse: Thy Sentinel 
Am I. 

A168 Let Me Love Thee. Reverse: 

Venetian Song. 

611 A Soldier’s Song. Reverse: Carmen — 
Toreador Song. 


H. M. V. GRAMOPHONE 
10-ineh single-faced (1906-08) 

3-2153 Mari Lana — In Happy Moments, 

3-24 55 Carmen — Toreador Song. 

3-2477 Bohemian Girl— The Heart Bowed 
Down. 

3-27S5 Love’s Old Sweet Song. 

3-2945 Venetian Song. 

4455 Waltz Dream— Piccolo. Piccolo (duet 
with Eleanor Jones Hudson). 

4456 Waltz Duet from “The Waltz Dream.” 
(with Ernest Pike). 

4 173 Pinafore — Now Give Three Cheers. 

4477 Pinafore — Never Mind the Whys and 
Wherefores (with Eleanor Jones- 
Hudson and Thorpe Bates.) 

4479 Pinafore — In Uttering a Reprobation. 
12-Inch single- faced (Issued February. 1907) 
02031 Pagliacci — Prologue. 

10-lncli double-faced 

B340 Waltz Duct from “A Waltz Dream” 

(with ErnesL Pike). Reverse: Trovatore 
— Miserere ( Jones-Hudson and Pike*. 
B437 Pinafore — Now Give Three Cheers. 

Reverse; Pinafore — Chorus. 

3439 Pinafore — Never Mind the Whys and 
Wherefores (with Jones-Hudson and 
Bates) . Reverse : Things Are Seldom 
What They Seem (Amy Augarde and 
Thorpe Bates). 

B4 10 Pinafore — In Uttering a Reprobation. 

Reverse: Kind Captain (Peter Dawson 
and Thorpe Bates). 

ENGLISH ZONOPHONE 
10-ineh single- faced (1908) 

X42641 For All ELernity. 

X42G54 Hearts of Oak. 

X42655 For All Eternity. 

X42746 Goodbve, Sweetheart. Goodbye. 

X4274S Brown Eyes 

ENGLISH ZONOPHONE 
10-inch double-face (1913-14) 

3 Queen of the Earth. Reverse: Star of 
My soul. 

509 For All Eternity. Reverse: Hearts of 

Oak. 

510 In Happy Moments, Reverse: Goodbye, 
Sweetheart, Goodbye. 

TWIN 10-ineh double-face (1908) 

22 Revenge. Reverse: A Father's Love. 
ENGLISH COLUMBIA 
10-ineh singlc-fnce (1908) 

264 27 The Rosary. 

26130 Blow, Blow. Thou Winter Wind. 
ENGLISH COLUMBIA 
10-inch double-face (1008) 

D105 Schubert's Serenade. Reverse: Venetian 
Song. 

D211 Oh. Hear the Wild Wind Blow. 

Reverse: Blow, Blow, Thou Winter 
Wind. 

D252 Beauty’s Eyes. Reverse: The Rosary. 
D272 For All Eternity. Reverse: The Heart 
Bowed Down. 

REGAL 10-inch double-face (1914) 

G6295 Love’s Old Sweet Song. Reverse; The 
Heart Bowed Down. 

RENA 10-inch double-race (1908) 

103S Serenade. Reverse: Venetian Song. 

1039 Oh! Oh! Hear the Wild Wind Blow. 

Reverse: Blow, Blow, Thou Winter Wind. 
1130 Love s Old Sweet Song. Reverse: The 
Heart Bowed Down. 

PATHE 8 '/i -in eh double-faced (1908) 

1468 Star of Eve. Reverse: For All Eternity, 

1489 SLar of My Life. Reverse: Lcl Me 
Love Thee. 

1490 Thy Sentinel Am I. Reverse ; O 
Promise Me. 

1491 Goodbye. SweethcarL. Goodbye. 

Reverse ; Toreador Song. 

PATHE 10%-fnch (October. 1908) 

961 Let Me Love Thee. Reverse: Star of 
My Life. 

962 Thy Sentinel Am I. Reverse: 

O Promise Me. 

963 Goodbye, Sweetheart. Goodbye. Reverse: 
Toreador Song. 

S002 Heart Bowed Down. Reverse: For All 
Eternity. 

PATHE 10% -inch, (February, 1918) 

20835 The Rosary. Reverse: O Lovely Night. 

DIAMOND double faced, vertical cut 
(Jan., 1915) 

067 The Heart Bowed Down. Reverse: 
Goodbye, Sweetheart. Goodbye 

MARATHON 12-incli hill-and-dale 
“Packman" cut (February, 1913) 

204 Auld Lang Syne. Reverse: Miner's Dream 
of Home (F. Gregory) 

226 John Peel. Reverse: The Farmer's Boy 

FAMOUS 10-ine double-faced (1914) 

320 Mother Maehree. Reverse: It's a Long. 
Long Way lo Tipperary 
(Jack Charman). 

324 Irish Emigrant. Reverse: Soldier’s Song. 

325 Venetian Song. Reverse: For All Eternity. 


HOMOPHONE 12-lneh double-faced 
(October, 1913) 

2052 Queen of My Heart. Reverse: In Happy 
Moments. 

HOMOPHONE 10-lnch double-faced (1908) 

109 Oh. Promise Me. Reverse: Venetian 
Song 

410 Annie Laurie. Reverse: Love’s Old 
Sweet Song 

414 I Fear No Foe. Reverse: Brown Eyes 
115 There is a Green Hill Far Away. 

Reverse : Land of Hope and Glory 

416 Tannhauser — Star of Eve. Reverse: 
Toreador Song 

417 Out on the Deep. Reverse: Lost Chord 

415 Glorious Devon. Reverse: Hear the 
Wild Winds Blow 

425 Excelsior. Reverse: Life’s Dream is 
O'er (Duets wiLh Fred Wilson) 

433 Let Me Love Thee. Reverse: Bohemian 
Girl — Heart Bowed Down (Harry 
Thornton) 

437 Friendship. Reverse: Love and War 
(Duets with Fred Wilson) 

HOMOCORD (in July, 1914, list) 

G1005 Annie Laurie. Reverse: Loch Lomond 
(Leo Stormont.) 

4225 Land of Hope and Glory, Reverse: 

Star of Eve. 

LYCEUM 10-inch (October, 1913) 

079. The Heart Bowed Down. Reverse: 

Toreador Song. 

PELICAN 10-inch (October, 1913, Ust) 

P43. Until. Reverse: Your Eyes Have Told 
Me So. 

P 17. O Star of Eve. Reverse: In Happy 
Moments. 

PIONEER 10-lnch double-face (1913) 

Bll Your Eyes Have Told Me So. Reverse: 
When the Convent Bell is Ringing 
(Rohert Carr). 

B13 Until. Reverse: Queen of the Earth. 

BIS She is Far From the Land. Reverse; 

Love’s Old Sweet Song. 

B20 Toreador Song. Reverse: Yeoman's 
Wedding Song. 

B22 Star of Eve. Reverse: In Happy 
Moments. 

B24 Star of Bethlehem. Reverse: The 
Rosary (Carr). 

B25 For All Eternity. Reverse; When Dull 
Care (Tom F. KInni burgh). 

B28 For All Eternity. Reverse: My Dreams 
(Gwilyn Richards) . 

B35 Venetian Song. Reverse: The Irish 
Emigrant. 

838 Queen of My Heart. Reverse: O 
Promise Me. 

POPULAR 10-lnch, double-faced (1013) 

111 She is Far From the Land. Reverse: In 
Happy Moments. 

322 A Soldier's Song. Reverse: A Joviah 
Monk (Glandon Lewys). 

326 Tempest of the HearL. Reverse: Semele — 
Where’er You Walk (Albert Watson) . 

38S Toreador Song. Reverse: Simon, the 
Cellarer (Harry Thornton). 

392 Queen of the Earth. Reverse: Rigoletto-- 
Le Donne e Mobile (Wilfred Virgo). 

393 In Happy Moments. Reverse: The Merry 
Maiden (Miss H. Mulligan). 

394 The White Squall. Reverse: Blow. Blow. 
Thou Winter Wind (.1. H. Scotland). 

403 Thy Sentinei Am I. Reverse: Love, Could 
I Only Tell Thee (Thomas Jackson). 

.. EDISON BELL WINNER, double-faced, .. 
lateral cut (1913) 

23S1 The Distant Shore. Reverse: Anchored. 
2382 In Happy Moments. Reverse: O 
Promise Me. 

2427 Even Bravest Heart. Reverse: She 
Alone Charmeth My Sadness (Rohert 
Carr). 

EDISON BELL 12-inch, lateral cut (1913) 
602 The Bridge. Reverse: For Ail Eternity. 
EDISON BELL IQ-inch velvet face (1013) 
1196 Even Bravest Heart. Reverse: She Alone 
Charmeth My Sadness (Carr). 

1209 O Promise Me. Reverse: The Arrow 
and the Song. 

1210 The Distant Shore. Reverse: In Happy 
Moments. 

BEK A 10-lnch single- faced (1908) 

G 10354 The Soldier's Home (possibly a 

mistake for “The Soldier’s Song.”) 

G4 03 5o Tempest of the Heart. 

G 4 0356 Toreador Song. 

G 4 0357 Messiah — Why Do the NaLions? 
G40362 Elijah — It Is Enough. 

BEK A 10-ineh double-faced (1908) 

40352 Heart Bowed Down. Reverse: Beauty's 
eyes. 

40353/40355 Heart Bowed Down. Reverse: 

Tempest of the Heart. 

40357/40362 Why Do the Nations? Reverse: 
It is Enough. 

BEKA double faced 10-inch (1913) 

130 Soldier's Song. Reverse: Toreador Song. 
132 Heart Bowed Down. Reverse: Tempest, 
of the Heart. 
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133 Forever and Forever. Reverse: My 
Dreams (Phillip Ritte). 

3-12 Beauty’s Eyes. Reverse: The Bell Ringer. 
CLARION 10-inch double-faced discs (1908) 

1006 In Happy Moments. Reverse: The 
Irish Emigrant 

1007 For All Eternity. Reverse: Love. Could 
I Only Tell Thee (Vincent Hards) 

DIPLOMA 10-inch double-faced (1913) 
B51. Love's Old Sweet Song. Reverse: Queen 
of My Heart. 

B52. Until: Reverse: Your Eyes Have Told 
Me So. 

B53. Yeoman's Wedding Song. Reverse: 

In Happy Moments. 

B5S. Oh, Star of Eve. Reverse; She is Far 
From the Land. 

B67. Irish Emigrant: Reverse: Soldier's Song. 
B6S. Venetian Song. Reverse: Bedouin Love 
Song. 

B77. Toreador Song. Reverse: The Trumpeter 
(Archie Anderson) 

P. S. Since this list of Turner re- 
cords was compiled and submitted to 
HOBBIES some months ago, I have 
obtained additional information about 
some Sterling cylinders as well as 
discs of Pathe origin from Ernie 
Bayly and from Len Watts, of 
Twickenham, Middlesex, England. Be- 
cause inserting the numbers and titles 
in their proper places would involve 
extensive type resetting, I am simpli- 
fying matters by adding tlhis post- 
script. 

The Sterling list should include 
No. 895, "My Courage Now Regain- 
ining," from “Maritana." There is 
also a listing of "Brown Eyes” as No. 
994. My list shows it as 894. It is 
unlikely that two versions were of- 
fered with almost identical numbers, 
so I suspect I made a typographical 
error in preparing my listing. About 
.1920, Pathe No. 963 was reissued in 
11-inch size as No. 5246, and No. 
5176 as 5446, with paper labels. 

In my Diamond Double Disc list- 
ing I did not include No. 0182, 
" Carmen — Toreador Song" ( again ! ) 
and "O, Lovely Night." 

During the World War period, 
around 1917-18, Pathe reissued some 
of its older records under 11-inch 
"Rooster label." No. 20633 included 
"Goodbye, Sweetheart" and the 
"Toreador Song"; No. 20634, "The 
Distant Shore" and "The Irish 
Emigrant"; and No. 20635, "The 
Rosary" and "O, Lovely Night." 

I thank my English friends for 
their help. Alan Turner, however, 
was such a prolific recorder there 
almost certainly are other records 
by him that this research has not 
brought to light. 

— Jim Walsh. 


ANTIQUE MUSIC BOXES & 
PHONOGRAPHS REPAIRED 

MISSING PARTS CUSTOM MADE 
IN OUR MACHINE SHOP 
MIKE EVERETT 

Machlnest 1144 E. Washington Blvd. 

(312) 629-0608 Lombard, 111. 60148 

jep 


THE CURIOUS HISTORY OF 
MUSIC BOXES 

Tells: About the first automatic mu- 
sical instrument in wide use. How the 
music box was finally invented. De- 
scribes and illustrates great rarities 
In mechanical musicology, such as: 
action scene pocket watches, music 
playing watches, musical snuff boxes, 
musical dolls, clocks, singing birds, 
plus all types of cylinder and disc 
music boxes. There is a checklist of 
U.S. patents and manufacturers plus 
a bibliography. 242 pages with 133 
halftone Illustrations. 9 x 12" Hard- 
bound. 

STILL ONLY $5.00 POSTPAID 
Order from: 

Lightner Publishing Corp. 

100G SO. MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60605 


World's Largest 
Selection of 
MUSIC BOXES! 

Music boxes! Nickelodeon pianos! Circus 
organs ! Reproducing pianos ! Orchestrions ! 
Hundreds of antique automatic musical 
Instruments for sale at wholesale prices. 
Send $2 for a fascinating large illustrated 
catalog. You’ve never seen another catalog 
like it! Satisfaction guaranteed. Or, send 
$10 for subscription to next six issues. 
Over 500 instruments are now in stock — 
the world's largest selection. Complete fa- 
cilities lor low cost shipping to you from 
our American or European warehouses (our 
European office is directed by Claes O. 
Friberg, Mekanlsk Musik Museum, Vester- 
brogade 150, Copenhagen, Denmark) . Our 
network of buyers in America and In 
Europe give you the best selection at lowest 
prices — there are no middlemen or agents 
to pay. It Is no wonder that we are 
America’s and Europe’s main wholesale 
source. 

Our California showroom is open Wednesday 
— Saturday 9 A.M. to noon and l to 4 
P.M. Visit us the next time you are in 
the Los Angeles area A wonderland of 
instruments awaits you! We can also sup- 
ply the seven-pound, 1,008-page, Illustrated 
“Encyclopedia of Automatic Musical In- 
struments” fer $30 postpaid — the standard 
reference book in the field. Over 7,000 
copfes sold. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

For the best deal in buying or selling 
automatic musical instruments think of us. 
Directors of American International Gal- 
leries are: Terry Hathaway, Claes O. 
Friberg, Bonnlo TeUstra, and Q. David 
Bowers. 


American International 
Galleries 



1717A Stanford St. — Dept. J 
Santa Monica, Cal. 90404 
Tel. (213) 828-2886 j 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


OLD FLUTES — Wood, Metal. Description, man- 
ufacturer, photo. — Kornblit, 902 Frostwood, 
Houston, Texas jel2A39 


USED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS — Bought — 
Sold — lammarino, 9265 S.W. 43rd St., Miami, 
Fla. 33165 d 1 2639 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo. Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 jlyl2485l 


"DIRECTORY OF Phonograph and Record Col- 
lectors," lists 250 collectors and their wants. 
$3.50 postpaid, satisfaction guaranteed. Two 
stamps for free list of antique phonograph cat- 
alogs, books, magazines. — Allen H. Koenjgs- 
berg, 3400 Snyder, Brookyn, N. Y. 11203 mh6692l 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 


THEATRE Pipe Organ Nostalqia— Memorabilia 
Wanted. — Alden Miller, 3212 34th Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55406 ial208QI 


WANT RCS Victor Advertising Dog, Edison 
Idelia Phonograph, coin operated phonographs. 
— Ken Blazer, 2937 Elda St., Duarte, CA 91010 

f 122151 


CLASSIFIED AD RATES 

9c per word; three months for the price 
of 2; twelve months for the price of 8. 
Larger type (8 pt.) Is 15c per word. 

(Except for change of address, no 
changes permitted on the low three and 
twelve months rates.) 

All advertisers who submit copy for 
the first time are requested to furnish 
therewith banking or other satisfactory 
references. 


PRESENTING 

MISS ADA JONES 
“First Lady of the Phonograph 

Comedienne, Master of Dialects, Re- 
nowned Pioneer Recording Artist, In an 
HOUR LONG CONCERT of stellar per- 
formances from 1904 to 1922, NARRATED 
by Miss Jones* devoted researcher, Mr. 
Milford Fargo. 

A MARVELOUS PROGRAM for your 
enjoyment. Please specify reel/reel or 
cassette . . . either Is $6, postpaid. 

MERRITT SOUND RECORDING 
223 Grimsby Road 
Buffalo, New York 14223 
(Will Oakland 60th Anniversary 

Still Available) mhc 


m oc ®mi 


Antique Swiss Music Boxes restored like new. All wheels, worm 
gfaraand pinions made right in my shop on NEW SPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED MACHINERY. NO WORK “FARMED OUT” hence you are 
money in pocket when you get my low prices for guaranteed work. 

Hundreds of Music Boxes of every conceivable type right in stock. 
Just ask for any specific item and I'm sure I will have it. Every item 
offered rebuilt like new, as to those who know, all machines need plenty 
of work on them to be in flawless condition. 

Music Box and Bird Cage Bellows Restored and Birds Refeathered 

Barrington — GEORGE A. BIDDEN — Rhode Island 02806 

tfc 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 


“Cowboy Song” Recordings 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


I. “The Dying* Cowboy” 

When I was a boy I hated school. 
I felt I was wasting time in a class- 
room when I could be adding to the 
record catalog of my imaginary 
Walsh Talking Macnine Company. 

But a cherished memory from my 
school days recalls a few minutes of 
happiness. One cola winter morning 
the heating system refused to func- 
tion properly and tne only fairly 
warm place in the building was the 
second floor auditorium. To keep us 
pupils from freezing, all grades were 
instructed to march upstairs. No ef- 
fort was made to hold classes, but 
boys and girls from the first grade 
through the fourth year of high 
school were given the opportunity to 
mount the rostrum and “entertain” 
their shivering fellow students. 

I speculated as to what was about 
to happen when a tall, gangling, un- 
prepossessing looking boy slowly 
walked to the raised platform and 
offered to oblige with a recitation. 
When he said that the title would 
be “The Dying Cowboy” I hugged 
myself with anticipatory glee, for I 
was pretty sure of what was coming. 
The teen-age lad, who was charitably 
described around town as “not exactly 
bright,” was locally noted for his 
addiction to dime novels, “poetry” and 
anything else in printed form that 
glorified the cowboys and Indians of 
the old West. He couldn’t master 
any other subject, but his fund of 
misinformation about pioneer West- 
ern days was unequalled. 

As soon as the youth solemnly 
began speaking his piece I knew that 
my expectations would be realized. 
My father never belonged to any 
fraternal order, and neither have I, 
but a few months before I had found 
in the post office a discarded copy 
of a magazine issued by a well known 
organization, and it had contained 
the doggerel that “Savannah” was 
intoning now. 

The poem told a sad story that 
brought tears to the eyes of some of 
the easily affected students. It de- 
scribed a cowboy, wha had been mor- 
tally wounded in an accident, lying 
on his deathbed while his solicitous 
fellow cow-punchers grouped about 
him, offered rough and ready sympa- 
thy. The dying man expressed the con- 
ventional pious wishes that he could 
once more see his sister, sweetheart 
and, most of all his dear old mother. 
Knowing a meeting couldn’t be ar- 
ranged before “death’s dark angel” 
came, he said he hoped to meet them 
in “the great round-up in the sky.” 
Then he told his comrades he was 



"DENVER NIGHTINGALE.” — Billy Murray, 
who lived in Denver until he left home 
when he was 16 to join Harry Leavitt's 
"High Rollers" show troupe, had a near 
monopoly of recording "Cheyenne” and other 
cowboy songs. 

dying in peace of mind, because he 
was insured in the Woodmen of the 
World, and his relations and friends 
wouldn’t have to shell out for his 
funeral expenses. His breath came 
fainter and fainter, but with his dy- 
ing gasp he told the weeping cow- 
pokes that if they wished to be at 
ease when their time came, “follow 
my example, boys, and join the Wood- 
men of the World.” Having said 
which, he said no more. 

This “verse” had struck me as 
deliciously ludicrous when I first 
read it, but it seemed 10 times more 
so now that the slow-witted boy had 
painfully committed it to memory 
and stood now reciting it with the 
utmost seriousness to a large aud- 
ience of boys and girls. The idea of 
ending a “pathetic” poem about a 
cowboy’s death with a sales pitch for 
a secret order's insurance program 
was, to me, almost unbearably funny. 
It didn’t, however, seem to strike any 
of the other listeners that way. 

In spite of my best efforts a few 
unholy snickers escaped me, and I 
heard one boy ask another: “What’s 
the matter with Ulysses, laughing at 
that sad poem that way?” The dis- 
gusted reply was, “Aw, you know 
he’s crazy!” And “Savannah” finished 
his tear-jerking recitation to generous 
applause. 

I mention this long gone incident 
because it shows how, generations 


after the cowboy had ceased to be 
an important figure in the American 
West’s expanding economy, the aver- 
age boy — and man — still had a nos- 
talgic yearning for the days when 
cattle were driven m huge herds 
across the plains. And that l-onging 
still prevails, as witness the popular- 
ity for the past 60 years and more 
of the novels of Zane ijrey and other 
Western story writers and, most of 
all, the attraction that cowboy mov- 
ies never lose for millions of viewers. 

Probably this preoccupation with 
the Old West was even greater back 
in 1906 when two young fellows, who 
had worked their way to the top in 
Tin Pan Alley’s galaxy of song writ- 
ing stars, decided there would be 
money in a song about the love life 
of an old-time cowboy. 

II. “Cheyenne” Sets the Pace 

The hard working, gifted, ingenious 
and successful young men were Harry 
Williams and Egbert Van Alstyne. 
Williams, who wrote the words of the 
hundreds of songs the pair originated 
was bom in Faribault, Minn., on 
August 29, 1879. After being educated 
in public and military schools, he 
met Van Alstyne, and they traveled 
for a time with a circus. Going to 
New York in 1900. they beg'an writ- 
ing songs while living on Van Al- 
styne’s small salary as pianist for 
a music publisher — probably the J, H. 
Revnick Co., which distributed most 
of their songs. After the team be- 
came successful, they toured in vau- 
deville both in the United States and 
abroad. 

Williams and Van Alstyne worked 
in partnership for more than 10 years. 
Then Williams founded his own mu- 
sic publishing business. When it 
proved unsuccessful, he went to Holly- 
wood to be a movie director. He died 
in Oakland, Calif., of tuberculosis, on 
May 15, 1922. 

“The ASCAP Biographical Diction- 
ary” says Egbert Anson Van Alstyne 
was born March 5, 1882, in Chicago, 
where he died July 9, 1951, but I 
believe this birth date is wrong. 
Sigmund Spaeth's “History of Amer- 
ican Popular Music” gives the year 
as 1878 and the birthplace as Mar- 
engo, 111. (It’s hard to find two ref- 
erence books that agree on places 
and dates!) In my opinion, 1878 is 
the right year, for it would make 
Van Alstyne 25 or 26 when he wrote 
his first, hit, “Navajo,” and 26 or 27 
when he composed the immortal “In 
the Shade of the Old Apple Tree.” 
By the ASCAP account he would have 
been only 18 when he went to New 
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York after having attended Chicago 
Musical College and Cornell College, 
in Iowa, traveled with a circus, and 
been a pianist and director for trav- 
eling- musical companies. His musical 
career had begun at the age of seven 
when he played the organ in a Meth- 
odist church at Marengo. I now serve 
notice that I am planning to pay 
Van Alstyne a centenary tribute in 
HOBBIES for Mai'ch, 1978. 

The composer's mother, by the way, 
was something of a personality in 
Chicago. For years in the 1930's, she 
conducted a physical fitness program 
from radio station WLS and was 
known to listeners as “Aunt Em." 
She must then have oeen in her 80's. 

Williams and Van Alstyne had al- 
ready proved their versatility when 
they began looking for a new subject 
in 1906. They had written a fairly suc- 
cessful comic “coon song,” “Back, 
Back, Back to Baltimore"; had turned 
out a great “Indian song" hit with 
“Navajo”; had written a ballad, “Why 
Don't You Try?" with the Atlantic 
City boardwalk as its locale, and had 
produced what may have been the 
biggest hit in history, the already 
mentioned “In the Shade of the Old 
Apple Tree," which is the favorite 
sentimental ballad of many famous 
singers. (I am not a singer, but it 
is also mine.) In later years they 
were to prove their mastery of comic 
numbers with “I’m Afraid to Come 
Home in the Dark," “I Used to be 
Afraid to Go Home m the Dark," 
“It Looks Like a Big Night Tonight" 
and “What's the Matter With Fath- 
er?"; ragtime, with “Oh, That Na- 
vajo Rag" (a follow-up of their In- 
dian song of 10 years before) and 
“That Slippery Slide Trombone"; and 
they contrived “When I Was 21 and 
You Were Sweet 16," the theme of 
which was almost a dead ringer for 
Percy Wenrich's “Put On Your Old 
Gray Bonnet," even to the clip-clop 
of horses' hooves. (Through a mix-up, 
the label of the Victor record, as 
well as the catalog, credited the mu- 
sic of “When I Was 21” to Harry 
Von Tilzer, instead of Van Alstyne.) 
But now they felt the time had come 
for something new. The result was 
“Cheyenne.” 

Despite the long run of “Indian 
songs," the cowboy had not hereto- 
fore been successfully celebrated in 
American popular music. There had 
of course been songs dealing with 
the. hard-riding herdsmen of the 
plains, but they had largely origi- 
nated among the cowpunchers them- 
selves — such now accepted classics of 
“Western country music” as “Oh Bury 
Me Not on the Lone Prairie," “The 
Dying Cowboy," “When the Work's 
All Done This Fall,” “Git Along, 
Little Dogies" and “Jesse James." I 
will discuss such typically lugubrious 
effusions briefly toward the end of 
this article. But so far as I can find, 
no Tin Pan Alley artisans had come 
through with a successful musical de- 
piction of bygone life on the Western 
plains before “Cheyenne" made its 
advent. The nearest approach to a 
cowboy recording before Williams and 
Van Alstyne busied themselves prob- 
ably was Columbia disc No. 1548, 
issued in January, 1904, and called 
“Cheyenne Joe’s Tavern." The brain 


child of Len Spencer and Charles A. 
Prince, it was played by the Columbia 
Orchestra, directed by Prince, nar- 
rated by Spencer, and was described 
as “a representation of the Rocky 
Mountain Tavern at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition" of 1901-02. 

Another somewhat similar descrip- 
tive sketch with a “trace of cowboy" 
was “Down the Pike," played by Ar- 
thur Pryor's Orchestra and issued by 
Victor in November, 1904, as 10-inch 
M. 4059 and 12-inch 31301. Here is 
the amusing description : 

"Echoes of a stroll down the celebrated 
‘Pike* at the St. Louis Fair. We are first 
conscious of the confused Babel of voices from 
the thousands who are thronging the Pike; 
then the leather-lunged uarker is heard pic- 
turing the attractions of the Blarney CasLle, 
while the Irish Band strikes up a rollicking 
air. A little farther aiong, picturesque Fair 
Japan Is reached, and the Mikado’s musicians 
play a characteristic strain. Next, we reach 
‘Old St. Louis!' ‘See tho cowboys and cowgirls 
picking up money while riding aL breakneck 
speed!’ Tbe Cowboy Band is heard, accom- 
panied by wild yells from the performers. It 
is Michigan Day, and a party of jolly college 
boys give their college yell and are heard 
pathetically singing, ‘How Dry I Am, 1 con- 
cluding with 'We! Want!! Beer!!!’ The baby 
Incubators come into view, and amidst the 
feeble wails of the infants a rural voice is 
heard to ask If ‘them be the same babies I 
saw at the Pan American Exposition?’ Amid 
the laughter of the crowd we pass along to 
the Oriental section, where a lecturer Is 'Pic- 
turing the delights of the 'Sun Dance,’ as 
performed before Anthony and Cleopatra, while 
seductive Oriental strains come from the 
Turkish Band.” 

No writer's credit is given, but this 
sounds like something that originated 
in Len Spencer’s fertile brain. I'd 
like to find copy of the 12-inch ver- 
sion of this historically valuable skit. 

In writing “Cheyenne," Williams 
and Van Alstyne gave lovers of pop- 
ular music something that, in its un- 
assuming way, is a masterpiece. I 
consider it, from the standpoint of 
harmonious wedding of clever words 
to an irresistible melody, the perfect 
popular song. From my boyhood, al- 
though I was never, unlike the gang- 
ling boy who recited in the school 
auditorium, a devotee of Western 
dime novels and have never been able 
even to read Zane Gray with patience, 
Billy Murray’s Victor version of 



"CHEYENNE'S” COMPOSER— Egbert Van 
Alstyne, above, wrote the first successful 
cowboy popular song, "Cheyenne." He also 
composed the music of "In the Shade of 
the Old Apple Tree," "Navajo," "I’m Afraid 
to Come Home in the Dark," "Memories," 
and scores of other great hits, and deserves 
to rank as one of the greatest American 
song writers. 


“Cheyenne" has had a stronger tug 
at my heart strings than any other 
old popular record. Its popularity 
seemed to insure its staying in the 
catalog forever, which made me weep 
when it was dropped and the space 
it had occupied was filled by Paul 
Whiteman’s fox trot version of “Chi- 
cago (That Toddling Town)," which 
I considered trash. A few years later 
I rejoiced when it was included in 
the Victor catalog ox records of his- 
torical and personal interest. 

The interesting points of “Chey- 
enne" are many. It tells what came 
to be the familiar tale of a cowboy 
and his sweetheart riding away to be 
married, and is pernaps the first 
song in which a reluctant girl is 
told “you will, or you’ll walk home!" 
(“Shy Ann," the heroine of “Chey- 
enne," had traveled on horseback, and 
not in a car, but she was “beneath 
the little church’s dome" when she 
began to doubt whether she was 
wanted to wed.) 

Since the copyright expired years 
ago, I think it will be permissible 
to quote the words, in which Wil- 
liams maintained a high standard as 
a lyric winter: 

“ ‘Way out in old Wyoming long ago. 

Where ky-oats lurk while night winds howl 
and blow, 

A cowboy’s lusty voice rang out, ‘Hello!* 

And echoed through the valley down below. 
Then came back a maiden's answer, sweet 
and clear. 

Cowboy tossed his hat up in the air! 

Said he : ‘I’ve come Lo take you right away 
from here!’ 

Cheyenne, they say, is miles away, but 
they’ve a preacher there!” 

Then she just drooped ner eye — she was so 
very shy — so shy, 

oh my! 

And then he made reply — ' Oh ! Oh I Oh ! ' 
(REFRAIN) 

'Shy Ann, Shy Ann, hop on my pony! 
There's room here for two, dear, but after 
the ceremony 

We’ll both ride hack home, dear, as one, 

On my pony from old Cheyenne!* 

Tlrey rode that night and nearly half the day 
Cheyenne was sixLy-seven miles away 
But when at last they galloped up the’ street. 
The cowboy’s pride was really hard to beat. 
On his arm his futuro bridft &-cq Trying 

But beneath the little church’s dome, ' 

She said: ‘I feci like turning back — 
not marrying!* 

His face got red and then he said: ’You will 
or you’ll walk home!' 

‘If you ride back today you'll honor and obey!’ 
‘I will!’ she cried; then he was heard to say:’’ 
(REPEAT THE REFRAIN) 

Perhaps a comment -or two on the 
lyric will be in order. “Ky-oats" was 
the average cowboy’s pronunciation 
of “coyotes.” Since the couple had 
already ridden 67 miles to Cheyenne 
to be married and apparently intended 
to return to the ranch as soon as 
the ceremony was performed, the 
thought intrudes that they probably 
were suffering from saddle sores by 
the time they reached home! 

“Cheyenne" had a sub-title, “Shy 
Aim,” and it appears obvious that 
the shy characteristics of the heroine 
were suggested by the name of the 
cattle town. The song began to be 
a hit as soon as it was published. 
Most phonograph companies lost no 
time in issuing it, but Columbia was 
first. In June, 1906, it came out with 
10-inch disc 3389 and cylinder No. 
32944, both sung by Billy Murray. 
The Columbia list said “Cheyenne" 
was sung in a musical comedy, “The 
Earl and the Girl.” When Columbia 
(Continued on page 130) 
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that the people who sold him the 
stuff are no longer around, and con- 
ventional stamp dealers, whom he 
would have been wise to have con- 
tacted in the first place, are not at 
all interested. 

The ads for these tempting con- 
trivances are seldom in the collectors 
publications. Those readers are gen- 
erally too smart to fall for them. 
Instead, they are sometimes in the 
catalogs of the mass mail order 
houses. For example, one mail order 
house offers 50 U.S.A. stamps for 
$2.49, including one over 100 years 
old. That supposed rarity is a 3c 
green, which still wholesales for 
about 20c per 100, and every one of 
the others can be found in a dealer's 
penny box. Retail for the 50 stamps 
is at most $1; how much of an in- 
vestment is this at $2.49? 

Collecting first day covers is a 
popular branch of the hobby. The 
American First Day Cover Society 
has carried on a campaign against 
the overpriced covers offered some- 
times by prestigious publications. 
They ask as much as approximately 
$20.00 for a dozen or so covers, 
sweetening the brew with a $2 album, 
and an impressive certificate — as if 
possession of the covers were not 
enough. Sometimes similar deals can 
be obtained from a professional first 
day cover dealer for a fraction of 
that sum. 

There is a book, happily once again 
available, that pulls no punches in 
trying to show newer collectors how 
they can get more out of philately 
pleasurewise; and also how they can 


STAMP PACKETS 

Over 1500 STAMP PACKETS FROM 
WORLD WIDE COUNTRIES A TO 2. 
Packets from 10 atampa to 40.000. Send 
long, self addressed stamped envelope for 
list. Or. send $10.00 for special introduc- 
tory $15.00 value. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

You’ 11 like the quality and value of 
these stamps. We handle coins and a large 
variety of hobby, prospecting, and recrea- 
tion items. White’s Detectors, Eswing 
tools, books etc. Specify interests. 

PENDLETON STAMP & COIN 
P.O. Box 1553 
Pendleton, Oregon 97801 
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THE POSTAGE STAMP 

There was a little Postage Stamp 
No bigger than my thumb; 

But still it stuck right on the job 
Until its work was done. 

They licked it and pounded it 
Till it would make you sick; 

And the more it took a licking 
The better it would stick. 

Let's all be like the Postage Stamp 
In playing life's rough game; 

And just keep a sticking 

Though we hang our heads in 
shame. 

The stamp stuck to the letter 
Till it saw it safely through; 

There's no one can do it better 
Let's keep sticking and be true — 

Author Unknown 


build up a nest-egg that at some later 
day can prove as useful as a bank 
account. And in fairness, we must 
add that when we first saw the need 
for a book of this kind a decade 
and a half ago, our publisher sug- 
gested to us that we should write 
it . . . and we did. 

“Fun and Profit in Stamp Collect- 
ing": is the book's name, and the 
first printing sold out in a matter 
of weeks. The second and third did 
not last much longer. The fourth 
printing was on book dealers' book- 
shelves until two years ago. Now, 
Hawthorn Press, specialist in paper 
backs, has taken over the rights from 
the original publisher, Meredith 
Press, and a card cover edition is 
available. 

The book has been brought up to 
date with an appendix summarizing 
market conditions for every phase 
of United States collecting, and foi 
various countries of the world. And 
in the 10-chapter text, the sugges- 
tions and conclusions, true as they 
were 14 years ago, are even more 
so now, since they have been tried 
and tested by the experience of the 
30,000 collectors who have bought 
the book. 

As a service to readers of HOB- 
BIES, we have a supply of the book, 
and we wil be glad to supply them at 
the regular price of $3.50, postpaid, 
to all who wish them. If autographed 
copies are desired, it will be a plea- 
sure to oblige. We have conducted 
this column in HOBBIES for more 
than a third of a centimy, and we 
are happy to regard its readers as 
special friends. 

As Helmuth Conrad wrote in the 
Chicago Tribune “. . . the most sen- 
sible, useful and lively book ever 
written on the myriad ins and outs 
of stamp buying and selling.” 

Another prominent; stamp writer 
said in reviewing an earlier printing, 

. . surely the finest book of its 
kind, for the experienced collectors, 
intending stamp dealers, or the per- 
son knowing nothing at all of the 
hobby who wishes to get maximum 
education in minimum time.” 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
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introduced its “A” series of double- 
faced discs in 1908, “Cheyenne" be- 
came No. A319, coupled with “Little 
Girl, You'll Do," sung by Albert 
Campbell. 

Victor’s single-faced version came 
along a month later, in July, 1906, 
as No. 4719, and was in every re- 
spect a superior record to the Co- 
lumbia. The recording’, complete with 
cowboy “yips" and the sound of a 
trotting horse, was better, and Mur- 
ray’s singing improved on his Co- 
lumbia effort. The Victor supplement 
described its offering as: 

"A Jolty ‘cowboy’ song telling o£ the wild 
ride of the cowboy and his sweetheart to 
Cheyenne, sixty-seven inilcs away, in search 
of a preacher to marry them. At the thresh- 
hold 'Shy Ann’ has a fit of shyness and pro- 
poses to go back. 'If you do you walk,’ says 
Mr. Cowboy, and at the thought of a sixty- 
seven mile tramp the lady blushlngly consents. 
Splendidly sung by Murray, with descriptive 
effects by the orchestra.” 

In the same supplement and num- 
bered 4720 — just one digit higher 
than “Cheyenne's" 4719 — was peiTiaps 
the most popular “descriptive spe- 
cialty” ever recorded by Ada Jones 
and Len Spencer — “Peaches and 
Cream." When Victor followed Co- 
lumbia’s 1908 example of beginning 
to make double-faced discs, “Chey- 
enne" and “Peaches and Cream” were 
coupled as No. 16102, and because 
both sides were so attractive the l'ec- 
ord sold steadily for many years. 

(To be continued) 



LINCOLNIANA INTEREST GROWS 


Each year, February 12, is well- 
remembered as the birthday of one 
of the world’s greatest humanita- 
rians. And February 12, 1976, was no 
exception. Educational institutions 
and the press gave generous atten- 
tion to the celebration of Lincoln’s 
birthday. 

Among the collectors groups hon- 
oring Lincoln’s -memory was the 
Abraham Lincoln Association, Spring- 
field, 111. The annual Lincoln day 
program started at 1 :30 p.m., on 
February 12 in the Hall of Repre- 
sentatives of the Old State Capitol. 
Listed on the program were papers 
to be presented by Professor Emory 
M. Thomas of the University of 
Georgia and Professor Phillip S. 
Paludan of the University of Kansas. 


Clyde C. Walton of Northern Illinois 
University was the moderator. 

Following the imposing afternoon 
session, members and other visitors 
gathered for a dinner meeting at 7 :30 
p.m. At this meeting, the program 
listed the following: 

“Lord Longford of Great Britain — 
a former Oxford don and govern- 
ment minister, champion of social 
welfare causes, head of a famous lit- 
erary family, and chairman of the 
prestigious London publishing house 
of Sidgwick and Jackson — will speak 
on “Lincoln and Kennedy." Lord 
Langford is author of several books, 
including “Abraham Lincoln” (1974), 
a biography to which the perspective 
of distance and time lends interest 
and charm." 
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1 Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists | 

| Conducted by JIM WALSH g 

“Cowboy Song” Recordings 


PART II 
By JIM WALSH 


(This article is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Fred Harrington, 
of Traverse City, Mich., who read it 
in manuscript and looked forward 
eagerly to seeing it in print. Un- 
fortunately, that was not to be, but 
Fred will long be remembered 1 as a 
loyal friend and for his dedicated 
research ioncerning old records and 
pioneer recording artists.) 


By Aug. 1906, the breezy Western 
song “Cheyenne” had gained so much 
popularity tfhat Leonard W. Lilling- 
ston, the editor of the Talking Ma- 
chine News , published in London, 
was chiding English record manufac- 
turers for not issuing it. “How is it,” 
Lillingston asked, “that we have no 
records listed as yet of 'Cheyenne/ 
the cowboy love song, which is boom- 
ing so well in the States just now?” 

Back on this side of the Atlantic, 
Edison missed out on the “boom.” It 
never did announce a cylinder of 
“Cheyenne” as a complete song. Such 
short-sightedness seems unbelievable, 
but perhaps Mr. Edison didn't like 
the number! In August, the same 
month in whidh Mr. Lillingston pub- 
lished his complaint, American Zon-o- 
phone issued No. 503, a single-faced 
disc called “Cheyenne — Medley 
March and Two-Step,” which was 
played by the Zon-o-phone Concert 
Band, and conducted by Fred Hager. 
Besides the name song, the medley 
included “Why Don't You Try?” and 
“The Little Chauffeur.” 

Trailing badly, Zon-o-phone in Oc- 
tober placed a vocal version on sale. 
It was No. 565 and was sung by 
M un-ay. Th i s w as coupled in 1908 
with Murray's rendition of Williams 
and Van Alstyne's great comic hit 
of that year, “I'm Afraid to Come 
Home in the Dark.” 

I do not now have access to a 
1906 catalog of Imperial records, 
which were made by Leeds & Catlin, 
but I formerly owned one. It was sent 
for binding to the Library of Con- 
gress in Washington, and apparently 
was lost there, for it has never been 
returned. I have an impression that 
it contained a record of “Cheyenne,” 
sung by Arthur Collins, but my mem- 
ory may be tricking me. If Collins 
did not sing such a record, then, so 
far as I know, Billy Murray was tihe 
only artist who made “Cheyenne” as 
a vocal solo. 

In fact, “The- Denver Nightingale,” 
who was just then surging into his 
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— Music from Lillian and Dulcina McNeill BIGGEST "COWBOY SONG" HIT. "Chey- 
enne," whose cover is reproduced here, was published in 1906 and, owing largely to 
records by Billy Murray, became the first and greatest hit dealing with romance on the 
Western plains. It is still well remembered, and Jim Walsh terms it "the perfect 
popular song." 


enormous popularity as a recording 1 
artist, came to have almost a mono- 
poly of American recordings of cow- 
boy songs. This perhaps was only ap- 
propriate since, although he was born 
in Philadelphia, he was taken as a 
baby to Denver and spent his boyfhood 
there. In consequence, he had a 
thorough knowledge of the Old West. 
His nickname was acq u i r ed wh en 
Sam Rous, the Victor catalog editor, 


asked if he could suggest some amus- 
ing tag by which he might be identi- 
fied. Billy facetiously replied* that it 
might be appropriate to call him a 
“Rocky Mountain Canary” — a name 
by Which the braying donkeys of that 
area were known. Instead of adopt- 
ing this proposal, Rous, with Jenny 
Lind, “the Swedish Nightingale” in 
mind, changed it to “The Denver 
Nightingale,” and referred to Murray 
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by that term in a good many sup- 
plement write-ups. From personal ex- 
perience, the “Nightingale” was well 
acquainted with both Indians and 
Cowboys. 

Some years ago, I have just re- 
called, I played 1 the Victor record of 
“Cheyenne'' for Donald L. Leavitt, 
now assistant chief of the Library of 
Congress' musical division in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Don, a skilled musician, 
was much impressed by both the song 
and the singer, and pronounced Billy 
Murray to have had “the perfect 
voice for recording by the acoustic 
method.” He termed Billy “the Caruso 
of comic songs.” It is often sakl that 
Caruso, of all operatic singers, had 
the perfect recording voice and 1 so, 
on a different plane, did Billy Mur- 
ray, in Don Leavitt's opinion. 

Mr. Murray, having made a smash- 
ing success with “Cheyenne,” was cal- 
led on to record a “Cheyenne Parody,” 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 


THEATRE Pipe Organ Nostalgia — Memorabilia 
Wanted. — Alden Miller, 3212 34th Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55406 ia J 20801 


WANT RCS Victor Advertising Dog, Edison 
Idelia Phonograph, coin operated phonographs. 
— Ken 8lazier, 2937 Elde St,, Duarte, CA 91010 

f 122151 

Sheet Music, Cylinders, 78S, 45S, 
33-1/3S. Research done on all fields 
of music. Send me your want lists. — 
A. M. Walton, 4 Wexford Rd., Gibb- 
sboro, N.J. 08026 mh!20843 


World’s Largest 
Selection of 
MUSIC BOXES! 

Music boxes ! Nickelodeon pianos ! Circus 
organs ! Reproducing pianos ! Orchestrions ! 
Hundreds of antique automatic musical 
instruments for sale at wholesale prices. 
Send $2 for a fascinating large Illustrated 
caLalog. You’ve never seen another catalog 
like it ! Satisfaction guaranteed. Or. send 
$10 for subscription to next six Issues. 
Over 500 Instruments are now In stock— 
the world’s largest selection. Complete fa- 
cilities for low cost shipping to you from 
our American or European warehouses (our 
European office is directed by Claes O. 
Friberg, Mekanlsk Musik Museum, Veater- 
brogade 150. Copenhagen, Denmark). Our 
network of buyers In America and in 
Europe give you the best selection at lowest 
prices — there are no middlemen or agents 
to pay. It Is no wonder that we are 
America’s and Europe’s main wholesale 
source. 

Our California showroom is open Wednesday 
— Saturday 9 A.M. to noon and 1 to 4 
P.M. Visit us the next time you are in 
the Los Angeles area A wonderland of 
instruments awaits you! We can also sup- 
ply the seven-pound, 1,008-page. Illustrated 
“Encyclopedia of Automatic Musical In- 
struments” fer $30 postpaid — the standard 
reference book in the field, Over 7,000 
copies sold. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

For the best deal in buying or selling 
automatic mus'eal instruments think of us. 
Directors of American International Gal- 
leries are: Terry Hathawny, Claes O. 
Friberg, Ronnie Tekslra, and Q. David 
Bowcra. 

American Internationa] 

Galleries 




1717A Stanford St. — Dept. J 
Santa Monica, Cal. 90404 
Tel. (213) 828-2886 jec 


which was issued in 10-inch size on 
Victor 4974 in February, 1907, and 
under the same number, as an 8-inch, 
in March. This was in the days when 
Upton Sinclair’s "muckraking” nov- 
el, “The Jungle,” had focused nation- 
wide attention and aroused wide- 
spread indignation because of the in- 
sanity and inhumane conditions under 
whidh animals were slaughtered in 
the Chicago stockyards. One half of 
the parody must have been inspired 
by the book. To those of us who love 
animals the thought seems gruesome 
rather than funny, but the words 
told of an agent for the “beef trust” 
buying, for 30 cents, “a sick old 
pony named Shy Ann”, and exulting: 

“Shy Ann, Shy Ann, you sick old pony. 
We’ll take you and make you and bake yon 
into bologny. 

And the fools who eat you won’t know 
You're that pony from old Cheyenne.” 

No doubt that is very funny — if 
you look at it the “right” way. 

This, incidentally, was not the 
only parody Murray recorded for 
Victor. I have often wondered who 


GREAT NEWS! 

“The Old Record Box 99 
Programs Note Available 

28 delight-filled quarter hour shows from 
cylinder records . . . excellent narration 
by the late Fred C. Harrhigton. Arrange 
your own choices by titles and order in 
multiples of four programs. 

Here are the titles: 

Introduction: Over There; The Golden 
Years; Courtin’; Home Sweet Home; 
Drifting & Dreaming; Smartaleck; The 
Auld Sod; A Wee lilt o’ Scotch; Lets 
Dance; Listen to the Band; Naughty! 
Naughty!; Children's Day; 

A Few Favorites; Sampler; Sunday; 
Indians; Show Biz; Something Different; 
Love; Potpourri; To The Ladies; Song 
& Patter; Poor Lost Souls; The Home 
Front; Singalong; The Lively Ones: A 
Few More Favorites. 

Specify reel, cassette, or 8-Track and 
enclose $6 for each four programs desired. 

MERRIT SOUND RECORDING 
223 Grimsby Road 
Buffalo, New York 14223 tfc 
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ANTIQUE MUSIC BOXES & 
PHONOGRAPHS REPAIRED 

MISSING PARTS CUSTOM MADE 
IN OUR MACHINE SHOP 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
WANTED 


OLD FLUTES— Wood, Metal. Description, man- 
ufacturer, photo. — Kornblit, 902 Frostwood, 
Houston, Texas jel2639 


USED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS - Bought — 
Sold — lammarino, 9265 S.W. 43rd St., Miami, 
Fla. 33165 dl2639 


MIKE EVERETT 

Machines^ 1144 EL Washington Blvd. 

(312) 629-0608 Lombard, 111. 60148 

Jcp 


Send $1 (refundable first order) for 
our latest big catalog— it’s jammed 
with all sorts of neat goodies! Service 
manuals, books, catalog reprints, LP 
records music boxes, funny signs, etc. 
having to do with: 



Theatre organs, player 
pia/nos, gambling 
machines, old cars, 
juke boxes and stuff 
that hobbyists love. 


THE VESTAL PRESS 
P.O. Box 97 
Vestal 2, NY 13850 
(publishers of “Jesse Crawford: 
Wizard of the WurliTzer”) sc 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New ipare parti for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8046. — Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 jlyl2485l 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Repair Manual, 
illustrated, 64 pages, Fascimile Edition, only 
$4.95 ppd. Send 2 stomps for free lists of other 
Antique phonograph and record memorabilia. 
—Allen H. Koenigsberg, 3400 Snyder, Brooklyn. 
N.Y. 11203. s60621 


AN HONEST TO GOSH 1926 MUSIC STORE. 
Plus a few more items covering everything 
from EDISON TO ELVIS. Vintage phonographs, 
Victor, Edison, Columbia Brunswick & other 
floor and table models, we carry needles, dust- 
ers, and books, discographies, and thousands of 
78’s, cylinders, and our prices are 1926 style. 
Sheet music, band charts and out of print LP's. 
Put your Wonts on a 3x5 card for our files and 
we’ll try to help. Try the — Olde Tyme Music 
Scene in Boonton, located at 917 Main St. 
That’s New Jersey, folks. Phone 201-335-5040. 
Closed Monday and Tuesday. d96705 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from paae 36) 

wrote those “take-offs” on popular 
songs, for no author’s name was 
given, but I didn’t think to ask Billy 
for the information when !he was 
available for questioning. His other 
parody discs included 4385, “In the 
Shade of the Old Apple Tree,” and 
No. 5006, issued in March, 1907, 
“Parodies on Three Popular Songs” 
—“Why Don’t You Try?” “Dearie” 
and “Waltz Me Around Again, Wil- 
lie.” The “Dearie” parody was made 
available separately on eight-inch 
No. 5065, while the other two were 
included in eight-incfh 5066. The one 
on “Dearie” is particularly amusing. 
It tells of how a young man rode 90 
miles on an Erie Railroad train (even 
in those days the Erie had a reputa- 
tion for lack of speed 1 ) and developed 
whiskers that touched his knees by 
the time he reached home. When his 
friends inquired, “Where did you get 
the fungus?” (he replied: 

“On the Erie, the Erie! 

That’s how my whiskers happened to grow. 
Going from New York to Buffalo!! 

On the Erie, the Erie, 

And now I believe that Adam and Eve built 
the Erie!" 

(To be continued) 


OBITUARY 

DOROTHY ROSE 

Dorothy Rose, a longtime antique 
dealer in New York City, passed 
away suddenly on February 27. Ac- 
cording to her husband, Murray, she 
had been contemplating a visit west- 
ward with a stopover to greet old 
friends at HOBBIES Magazine in 
Chicago. 

Mrs. Rose had been a display ad- 
vertiser in HOBBIES for almost 20 
years, starting when she had an open 
shop at 49 East 12th St., New York 
City. 

She specialized in a general line of 
art glass when her early ads ap- 
peared in HOBBIES. Her first list- 
ing offered “a Daum Nancy vase, 16'’ 
high, 4" at base, black base, amber 
brown background, slender and taper- 
ing, carved leaves and trees, $40; 
Daum Nancy vase, 13" high, 4 Vs" 
top and bottom, shaped like hour- 
glass, representing bark of tree, gold 
carved autumn leaves, top has one- 
fourth gold band, $65; Galle vase, 14" 
high, 3" at base, 2V6" at top, purple 
base shading into orchid, carved 
leaves and irises, tall and slender, 
$40.” 

Although the years have passed, 
these descriptions are passed along 
in the hope that the present owners 
will read this and feel a tinge of 
nostalgia while enjoying the artistry 
of their treasures. 

In later years, Mrs. Rose has dealt 
almost exclusively in glass paper- 
weights. 
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"COWBOY'* RECORDERS. — Len Spencer and Ada Jones (above) recorded a 
Western sketch, "Broncho Bob and His Little Cheyenne." Arthur Collins (below) 
made a U.S. Everlasting cylinder of "The Last Shot Got Him" and may have 
made an Imperial disc of "Cheyenne." This snapshot, taken in 1921, shows Collins 
in the garden of his home at Hempstead, Long Island, N.Y. 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Conducted by JIM WALSH 



“Cowboy Song” Recordings 

PART III 


(This article is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Fred Harrington, 
of Traverse City, Mich., who read it 
in manuscript and looked forward 
eagerly to seeing it in print. Un- 
fortunately, that was not to be, but 
Fred will long be remembered* as a 
loyal friend and for his dedicated 
research concerning old records and 
pioneer recording artists.) 

III. “Broncho Bob and His 
Little Cheyenne” 

We are not yet through with 
“Cheyenne.” The song came to the 
favorable attention of that versatile 
genius, the great Len Spencer, who 
was always alert for novelties to he 
used in the amazingly clever “vaude- 
ville sketches” he recorded with the 
legendary Ada Jones. These sketches 
were marvels of skilled compression. 
Running from two to four minutes, 
they really constituted miniature 
plays. 

Len saw that a skit built around’ 
“Cheyenne” had excellent possibili- 
ties, so he wrote one, which he called 
“Broncho Bob and His Little Cheyen- 
ne.” It amounted to a dramatization 
of the acbion described in the song, 
with Bob riding down to meet his 
girl friend, and persuading her to 
mount his broncho for their nuptial 
trip to Cheyenne. A “cowboy band” 
strikes up the music of “Cheyenne”, 
and “Shy Ann” sings the refrain 
before joining Bob on his mount and 
riding into the sunset toward 
Cheyenne. 

By popular song standards the 
Williams-Van Alstyne number was 
fairly old when Leonard Garfield 
Spencer honored it with his attention, 
but Victor and 'Columbia issued the 
sketch in December, 1907, and so did 
Edison, which thereby atoned some- 
what for its earlier neglect of the 
parent song. The description in Edi- 
son's New Phonogram is entertain- 
ing: 

"A highly original diverting Western sketch, 
which is crowded with human Interest and 
will certainly be a big seller. The scene 
opens with the whinny of a horse, and 
Cheyenne (Ada Jones) rides into camp, her 
horse blown, to marry Broncho Bob (Len 
Spencer) . who carries her off to the parson 
on his own horse to the accompaniment of 
the cowboys' band, which plays ‘Cheyenne.* a 
verse of which is appropriately sung by Miss 
Jones at the earnest request of her lover. 
This record is out of the common, and is 
going to make a big hit/’ 

Which brings up the question : If 
the Edison experts were so sure the 


By JIM WALSH 

sketch would be a “big seller” and 
“a big hit,” why hadn't they re- 
corded the song in the first place? 

The Edison cylinder was No. 9720. 
The 10-inch Victor record was No. 
5286, and it was issued in January, 
1908, under the same number, in the 
eight-inch size. It was not taken in- 
to the double-faced catalog. The Co- 
lumbia single-faced disc was No. 3734 
and' the cylinder, 33206. The disc was 
combined in double-faced form on No. 
A432, with Steve Porter's “The 
Laughing Spectator.” Somewhere 
along the way, the sketch was issued 
as Indestructible cylinder No. 651, 
and Zon-o-phone made it as a single- 
faced disc, but I can't find its num- 
ber. In double-faced form it was on 
Zono No. 5405, coupled with “Peaches 
and 'Cream” — the same Jones and 
Spencer specialty that was doubled 
with Victor’s “Cheyenne.” 

IV. “Lyster and Cooke” 

We still have not done with 
“Cheyenne,” which a p pea ml too early 
for the author, composer and pub- 
lisher to profit from sales of its re- 
cordings. Had Williams and Van Al- 
styne waited three years longer to 
write the song, they would have had 
the benefit of the copyright act of 
1909 and shared royalties with the 
publisher. 

The “cowboy songs” vogue came at 
a time when the cylinder phonograph 
was still more popular than the dtisc, 
and Edison was sometimes obliged 
to refrain from issuing any new rec- 
ords for a month in the hope of 
catching up with unfilled ordei's. By 
1912 the cylinder was in decline, but 
in 1906-07 it was still riding high, 
cowboy style. 

In the Talking Machine World for 
February 15, 1906, as an example, 
there is a statement that Knoxville, 
Tenn., then a city of a little more 
than 30,000 population, contained 
4,000 cylinder phonographs within 
its corporate limits but only 15 disc 
instruments. Frankly, I find this dis- 
proportion incredible. It seems unlike- 
ly that a community of 30,000 would 
possess 4,000 talking machines of any 
description, and the ratio of 4,000 to 
15 simply seems too high to be ac- 
cepted, even though there can he no 
doubt that the cylinder instrument 
70 years ago still was more popular 
than the higher-priced disc. The ar- 
ticle added, however, that Memphis 
and Nashville, Tenn., were, unlike 
Knoxville, “distinctly disc towns.” 

Perhaps some of the English re- 


cording companies acted* on Leonard 
Lillingston's scolding suggestion that 
they should make vocal records of 
“Cheyenne,” but I have not found any 
mentioned in the pages of the Talk- 
ing Machine News. However, toward 
the end of 1907, English Path£, which 
by this time had abandoned cylinders 
in favor of discs (one indication of 
how the tide was slowly turning), is- 
sued' a “Cheyenne Medley,” played 
on “silver chimes and organ” by 
“Lyster and Cooke,” and coupled with 
“My Old Kentucky Home.” This rec- 
ord stayed popular for years and was 
listed in the 1915 American Pathe 
catalog as No. 956. A renumbering 
system went into effect in 1916 and 
it became 30081. In January, 1908, 
the “Cheyenne Medley,” played by 
the same artists, was issued on Clar- 
ion two-minute cylinder No. 88. Lys- 
ter and Cooke may perhaps have 
ah'o made it for other British com- 
panies, since they recorded for nearly 
all the British-bared firms, but I have 
not found references to it if they ri'cl. 

I have the Pathe record. It begins 
with a rather familiar sounding tune, 
but which I have not so far been 
able definitely to identify, although 
it reminds me of “Coming Home 
From Coney Isle,” which was used by 
Ada Jones and Len Spencer in some 
of their skits. The second number is 
George M. Cohan’s great 1905 ever- 
green hit, “Give My Regards to 
Broadway.” “Cheyenne” concludes the 
disc. The music is charming and 
brilliantly recorded with that “Iax’ger 
than life” effect that Pathe’s methods 
sometimes gave. 

The Sound Wave, a rival to the 
Talking Machine News , contained in 
its April, 1910, issue the following 
reference to Lyster and Cooke: 

"Messrs. Lyster & Cooke, who have made 
some excellent records for the Jumbo Com- 
pany. will shortly be appearing at the Tivoli. 
We append a list of the Jumbo records of 
these high-skilled performers on the bells and 
silver chimes: 15S, ‘Will You Love Me in 
December As You Do in May?’ and 'My Old 
Kentucky Home*. 1S3, Two Hymns — ‘Holy, 
Holy, Holy* and ‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’ ; 
1SL ‘Almost Persuaded* and ‘Abide With 
Me’: and 282. ‘Cupid’s Garden Intermezzo' 
and ‘Selection of Waldteufel's Waltzes.' " 

It is obvious from the use of 
“Messrs.” that the Sound Wave 
thought “Lyster and Cooke” were 
two men, but the truth is that the 
chimes and bells player was an Aus- 
tralian, Alfred Charmion, using the 
stage name of Lyster, and “Cooke” 
was his wife, who had’ been Violet 
Caoke before her marriage. They 
toured in vaudeville and music halls 
throughout the English - speaking 
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world and appear to have made sev- 
eral visits to the States before they 
finally decided to settle in this coun- 
try. 

I have forgotten how I learned 
that “Alfred Lyster,” otherwise Char- 
mion, was living in Belpre, Ohio, but 
the news may have come from Joe 
Belmont, tfre world famous whistler, 
who was a friend of Charmion's, and 
whom I had talked with in 1947 and 
1948. At any rate I wrote to Char- 
mion and received an interesting pen- 
cil-written reply, dated March 4, 1949. 
He was then operating the Belcraft 
Studios at 105 Main St., Belpre and, 
his letterhead said, did furniture re- 
finishing, upholstering, cabinet work 
and repairs. It began bluntly, “Jim 
Walsh,” then continued in an infor- 
mative vein: 

“Your letter came as a bombshell, but a 
welcome one at that. I am on the sick list 
at this time so please forgive me for not 
answering in detail, as I will later. I would 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL 


THEATRE Pipe Organ Nostalgia — Memorabilia 
Wanted. — Alden Miller, 3212 34th Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn. 55406 ia 120801 


WANT RCS Victor Advertising Dog, Edison 
Idelia Phonograph, coin operated phonographs. 
— Ken Blazier, 2937 Elda St., Duorte, CA 91010 
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Sheet Music, Cylinders, 78S, 45S, 
33-1/3S. Research done on all fields 
of music. Send me your want lists. — 
A. M. Walton, 4 Wexford Rd., Gibb- 
sboro, N.J. 08026 mhl20843 


World's Largest 
Selection of 
MUSIC BOXES! 

Music boxes! Nickelodeon pianos! Circus 
organs ! Reproducing pianos ! Orchestrions ! 
Hundreds of antique automatic musical 
instruments for sale at wholesale prices. 
Send $2 for a fascinating large illustrated 
catalog. You’ve never seen another catalog 
like it ! Satisfaction guaranteed. Or, send 
110 for subscription to next six Issues. 
Over 300 instruments are now in stock — 
the world's largest selection. Complete fa- 
cilities for low cost shipping to you from 
our American or European warehouses (our 
European office is directed by Claes O. 
Frlberg, Mekanlsk Muulk Museum, Vester- 
brogade 150, Copenhagen, Denmark). Our 
network of buyers In America and In 
Europe give you the best selection at lowest 
prices — there are no middlemen or agents 
to pay. It is no wonder that we are 
America’s and Europe’s main wholesale 
source. 

Our California showroom is open Wednesday 
— Saturday 9 A.M. to noon and 1 to 4 
P.M. Visit us the next time you are in 
the Los Angeles area A wonderland of 
instruments awaits you! We can also sup- 
ply the seven-pound. 1,008-page, Illustrated 
1 ‘Encyclopedia of Automatic Musical In- 
struments” for $30 postpaid — the standard 
reference book in the field. Over 7,000 
copies sold. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

For the best deal In buying or selling 
automatic musical instruments think of us. 
Directors of American International Gal- 
leries ore: Terry Hathaway, Claes O. 
Frfberg, Bonnie Tekstra, and Q. David 
Bowers. 

American International 
Galleries 



1717A Stanford St.— Dept. J 
Santa Monica, Cal. 90404 
Tel. (213) 828-2886 jec 


like a record of the chimes I did if it Is 
possible . . . Tlie enclosed is jusL a jumble, 
but if you can get a story out of it so 
much the better . . . Violet Cooke died 10 
years ago. 

“I had learned all about recording from 
Hausman of Columbia, and went to London, 
England, and showed them how to make rec- 
ords. I had the technique of Vic and George 
Emerson, and that was something in those 
days. 

“I was living at 12B Holland Road. Brfx- 
ton, London, S. W., time abouL S a.m., a 
knock at the door. I open it. Who stands 
there but Joe Belmont. (Belmont lived in 
England for a few years, before returning 
home to the U. S. A. — J. W. ) 

“ ‘What are we going to do. Joe?’ 'We 
arc going to make over my whistling records 
and make over the Albert Campbell-Belmont 
duets — ‘The Whistler and Lhe Bird/ ’The 
Robin and the Wren/ etc.' Says I: ‘I never 
sang a duet in my life/ Joe: Here’s where 
you do/ 

“And we did. with a (iO-piece Grenadier 
Band as a background. My alto was lousy. 
That was a Columbia record. George Brookes 
(a dramatic actor) was then manager for 
Columbia records. A Mr. Heise was manager 
for Edison Bell (cylinder). (Note. — This 
was “Teddy” Hesse, Edison Bell recording 
manager, who died in January. 1933. — J.W.) 
Bill Johnstone was managor of Clarion Re- 
cords (cylinder.)” 

Mr. 'Charm ion then went on to say 
that in this country he had made blue 
American records for Hawthorne, 
Sheble and Prescott of Philadelphia. 
He had also recorded for Leeds and 
Gatlin, and American Columbia. In 
England, Zon-o-phone and Gramo- 
phone & Typewriter were among the 
companies for which he made rec- 
cords. He said he didn't believe he 
made any Sterling cylinders in Eng- 
land for Russell Hunting and Louis 
Sterling. American musicians whom 
he said he had known included Pat- 
rick Sarsfield Gilmore, tJhe band 
leader; Frank P. Banta, Edison pi- 
anist and father of the recording 
star, Frank E. Banta; Charles D J A1- 
maine, violinist; Fred Hager, violin- 
ist, band and orchestra leader and 
composer; Elizabeth Spencer, sopra- 
no; Marguerite Newton, early Edi- 
son recording soprano; Billy Murray, 
Will Oakland and Byron G. Harlan. 
His statement that he knew Gilmore 


ANTIQUE MUSIC BOXES & 


PHONOGRAPHS REPAIRED 


MISSING PARTS CUSTOM MADE 


IN OUR MACHINE SHOP 


MIKE EVERETT 


Machinest 1144 B. Washington Blvd. 


(312) 629-0608 Lombard, 111. 60148 

Jep 


Send $1 (refundable first order) for 
our latest big catalog — it’s Jammed 
with all sorts of neat goodies! Service 
manuals, books, catalog reprints, LP 
records music boxes, funny signs, etc. 
having to do with: 


Theatre organs, player 
pianos, gambling 
machines, old cars, 
juke boxes and stuff 
that hobbyists love. 

THE VESTAL PRESS 
P.O. Box 97 
Vestal 2, NY 13850 
(publishers of "Jesse Crawford: 
Wizard of the WurliTzer”) so 



puzzles me, for the band leader died 
in St. Louis, Sept. 24, 1892 — a long 
time ago. Gilmore's death had occurred 
more than 56 years before Charmion 
wrote to me, which would seem to 
render it impossible that they had 
met or automatically put my corres- 
pondent into the extremely elderly 
class. 

I have never heard from Alfred 
Charmion since he wrote 1949 letter 
and doubt that he is still alive, but 
I thought it sufficiently interesting 
to interrupt the flow of the “cowboy 
songs” narrative and include it. Now, 
back to Harry Williams and Egbert 
Van Alstyne, and their next “cow- 
punch” composition, “San Antonio.” 

V. “San Antonio” 

Being enterprising young men, 

(Continued on page 116) 


GREAT NEWS! 

“ The Old Record Box 99 
Programs Now Available 

28 delight-filled quarter hour shows from 
cylinder records . . . excellent narration 
by the late Fred C. Harrington. Arrange 
your own choices by titles and order In 
multiples of four programs. 

Here are the titles: 

Introduction: Over There; The Golden 
Years; Courtin’; Home Sweet Home; 
Drifting & Dreaming; Smartaleck; The 
Auld Sod; A Wee Bit o’ Scotch; Lets 
Dance; Listen to the Band; Naughty! 
Naughty!; Children's Day; 

A Few Favorites- Sampler; Sunday; 
Indians; Show Biz; Something Different; 
Love; Potpourri; To The Ladies; Song 
& Patter; Poor Lost Souls; The Home 
Front; Slngalong; The Lively Ones; A 
Few More Favorites. 

Specify reel, cassette, or 8-Track and 
enclose $6 for each four programs desired. 

MERRIT SOUND RECORDING 
223 Grimsby Road 
Buffalo, New York 14223 tfc 


MUSICAL I NSTRU MENTS 
WANTED 


OLD FLUTES — Wood, Metal. Description, man- 
ufacturer, photo. — Kornbllt, 902 Frostwood, 
Houston, Texas iel2639 


USED MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS - Bought - 
Sold — lammarino, 9265 S.W. 43rd St., Miami, 
Fla. 33165 d 1 2639 


PHONOGRAPHS 


PHONOGRAPHS repaired: New spare parts for 
Edison phonographs. Send stamp for list. Phone: 
(201) 748-8046. - Gerichten, 23 Waldo, Ave., 
Bloomfield, N.J. 07003 ilyl2485l 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Repair Manual, 
illustrated, 64 pages, FascimiJa Edition, only 
$4.95 ppd. Send 2 stamps for free lists of other 
Antique phonograph and record memorobilia. 
—Allen H. Koenigsberg, 3400 Snyder, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11203. S6062I 


AN HONEST TO GOSH 1926 MUSIC STORE. 
Plus a few more items covering everything 
from EDISON TO ELVIS. Vintage phonographs, 
Victor, Edison, Columbia Brunswick & other 
floor end table models. We carry needles, dust- 
ers, and books, discographies, and thousands of 
78‘s, cylinders, and our prices ore 1926 style. 
Sheet music, band charts and out of print LP’s. 
Put your Wants on a 3x5 card for our files and 
we'll try to help. Try the — Olde Tyme Music 
Scene in Boonton, located et 917 Main St. 
That's New Jersey, folks. Phono 201-335-5040. 
Closed Monday and Tuesday. d96705 


CYLINDER & Disc Phonographs, parts and 
related items. Desc. & price. — Reader, 18300 
Locust Ave., Patterson, CA 95363 myl2692l 
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FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTISTS 

(Continued from pape 36) 

Williams and Van Alstyne were not 
the type to let any grass grow be- 
neath a Western broncho’s feet. 
“Cheyenne” having set the nation to 
singing about romance on the plains, 
they decided a sequel was imperative- 
ly needed. So they “thought up” an- 
other cowboy song, “San Antonio,” and 
records of it began to appear within 
less than a year after “Cheyenne” 
first came to public notice. Up to 
that time, no other song writers had 
begun to get into the Western act, or 
if they had their efforts were not 
recorded. 

“San Antonio” was in the same 
pattern as “Cheyenne,” though hard- 
ly so good a song. There was one 
“switch” of plot in Williams’ lyrics, 
however. This time the cowboy’s 
sweetheart didn’t swing up behind to 
go and marry him. Instead, although 
3he mounted a pony, she rode away, 
on her erstwhile lover’s steed, with 
a “tenderfoot” named 1 Tony. (Writers 
of Western songs liked the name of 
“Tony,” because it rhymed so easily 
with “pony.”) She was as faithless as 
“Shy Ann” was demurely staunch. 

For comparison and contrast, here 
are the words of “San Antonio”: 

“Just as the moon was peeping o’er the hill 
After the work was through. 

There sat a cowhoy and his partner. Bill. 

Cowboy was feeling blue. 

Bill says: ‘Come down, pal; down into town, 
pal. Big time for me and you! 

Don’t mind your old gal; you know It’s 
cold, pal, If what you say is true. 

Where is she now?’ Bill cried. 

A nd Cowboy just replied : 

REFRAIN 

‘San Antoni-Antonio! She hopped upon a pony 
And ran away with Tony! 

If you see her just let me know 
And I’ll meet you in San Antonio! 

‘You know that pony that she rode away — 
That horse belonged to me. 

So did the trinkets that she stowed away — 
I was the big mark-ee! 

I don't resent It; I might have spent it. 
Plunging with Faro Jack; 

If she’s not happy there with her chappie. 

Tell her I’ll take her back. 

No tenderfoot like him 

Could love her like her boy. Jim!’ “ 

REPEAT REFRAIN 

If Williams’ lyrics for “San An- 
tonio” fell beneath the standard of 
“Cheyenne,” they were still better 
than those of the average “pop song.” 
Rhyming “Tony” and “pony“ was 
not so trifee then as the efforts of 
Williams’ imitators later made it, but 
“I was a big mark-ee” is weak. I’m 
not sure what it means, unless Cow- 
boy Jim was telling Bill that he had 
been an “easy mark” for his fickle 
girl friend. On the other hand, the 
young lyricist scored a brilliant 
stroke by rhyming "rode away” and 
“stowed away.” 

One thing that impresses me in the 
“story” told by Williams’ rhymes is 
the remarkably forgiving nature of 
Cowboy Jim, who didn’t resent the 
girl’s stealing his pony as well as un- 
specified trinkets. He was willing to 
forgive and forget, even to the extent 
of taking her back, if she was “not 
happy there with her chappie” — 


another weak rhyme — in San An- 
tonio. According to legend, the aver- 
age cowpoke would have been more 
likely to strap on his .44 and go 
bunting Tony and the girl. 

The reference to “Faro Jack” 
probably means that Jack, whoever 
he was, operated a gaming house in 
which Jim would have lost his mon- 
ey. About a year after “San Antonio” 
became popular, Williams and Van 
Alstyne produced another number 
which was not really a cowboy song, 
but had a Western flavor. It was 
called “My Rosy Rambler” and was 
sung by Billy Murray on double- 
faced Victor Ho. 16035, as well as 
being introduced in minstrel rec- 
ords. One of its principal characters 
was a professional gambler — “Big 
Jim” Wheeler, the “faro king.” He 
loved a guitar - playing “Spanish 
maid” who lived in a canyon far 
below his gambling joint, but their 
romance came to grief when some- 
body who objected to cheating de- 
tected Big Jim trying to “hide an 
ace.” The words are of the serio- 
comic type, purporting to be serious, 
but with a touch of humor inter- 
mixed : 

“ 'Way out In Arizona there lived a Spanish 
maid. 

She sang the 1 La Paloma’ while her guitar 
she played. 

Far up above the canyon. Big Jim, the faro 
king. 

Sighed for a sweet companion, so ev’ry eve- 
ning to her he’d sing: 

REFRAIN 

My Rosy Rambler, climb up to me. 

If you're a gambler I’ll play with thee: 

You draw a heart and my hand you’ll see— 

My Rosy. Posy. Rosy Rambler! 

Somewhere a faro dealer sleeps In a lonely 
place. 

It's said: ‘Here lies poor Wheeler. He tried 
to hide an ace!’ 

Each night a dark -eyed scrambler climbs up 
the canyon wall. 

And as she plants a rambler above her 
gambler, you'll hear her call: 

REPEAT REFRAIN.’’ 

Williams was seldom guilty in his 
versifying of resorting to assonance 
— using two words that sound alike 
but don’t really rhyme. He did it, 
however, by coupling “Arizona” with 
“La Paloma.” And, since “la” is 
Spanish for “the,” the effect is awk- 
ward when he says the Spanish maid 
played “the ‘La Paloma.’ ” "Dealer” 
and “Wheeler” sound contrived', and 
I don’t like the intrusion of the 
archaic “thee,” which seems out of 
keeping with the flavor of the song. 
“Canyon” and “companion,” though, 
are excellent and so is the picture of 
the “dark-eyed scrambler” climbing 
up the wall to plant a rambler on the 
gambler’s grave. On the whole, it is 
an excellent, out of the ordinary song, 
although it did not make a big hit. 

Returning to “San Antonio,” its 
first appearance on records seems to 
have been in April, 1907, when it 
was introduced into Zon-o-phone and 
Columbia records made by the Ram- 
bler Minstrel Company, composed of 
Arthur Collins, Byron G. Harlan, 
Billy Murray and Steve Porter. The 
Zon-o-phone disc was No. 720 and the 
monthly supplement described it as 
a “selection of mirth and melody. 
Opens with ‘In the Good Old United 


States/ by the entire company, fol- 
lowed by bright jokes, concluding 
with the song, ‘San Antonio/ by 
Billy Murray and Quartet.” This 
was called “Rambler Minstrels No. 1.” 
It was combined with No. 2 on double- 
faced disc No. 5135. 

(Parenthetically, Porter was al- 
ways the interlocutor in the Ram- 
bler Minstrel records while either 
Murray or Collins sang the featured 
solo. Harlan had little to do except 
occasionally joining in the joke tel- 
ling and singing in the choruses.) 

The Columbia cylinder was called 
“Record E.” and was No. 33104. It 
differed from No. 3531, which was 
“Record 1 E.” in the disc series, for 
in that Murray sang “Crocodile Isle.” 
Columbia did, however, issue a " ‘San 
Antonio’ Minstrels” in single-faced 
form, but I have been unable to find 
the listing. It was combined in double- 
face on No. A459, its companion be- 
ing Harlan’s famous rendition of 
“Where the Morning Glories Twine 
Around the Door.” Columbia also 
made available a 12-inch “ ‘San 
Antonio/ Medley March and Two 
Step,” played by Prince’s Orchestra. 
Its mating, by the same ensemble, 
was “Valse Caressante.” 

In May, Edison issued, on No. 9547, 
cylinder of “San Antonio,” sung by 
Murray and a chorus. It was des- 
cribed as the “new cowboy song by 
Egbert Van Alstyne (music) and 
Harry Williams (words) , that has 
rapidly achieved popularity from 
coast to coast. As a record it is ex- 
ceptionally entertaining and tuneful.” 

That same month, Victor offered, 
on No. 5098, “Christy Minstrels No. 
2/’ in which Murray obliged with 
“San Antonio.” (The Christy group 
was composed of Murray and the 
Haydn Quartet of John Bieling, 
Harry Macdonough, S. H. Dudley 
and William F. Hooley.) 

Not only was the minstrel version 
listed, but on No. 5099 Victor also 
presented “San Antonio” as a Mur- 
ray solo. It was strangely enough, 
made only in the eight-inch size. 
Even stranger this small record 
contains two verses and two refrains, 
and plays for two minutes and 40 
seconds — as long as the average ten- 
inch, with no apparent loss of clarity 
or volume. This seems to indicate that 
virtually all ten-inch Victor records 
could (have been compressed into the 
smaller size, if the company had 
wished. 

So far as my research indicates, 
Billy Murray was the only American 
singer who made a record of “San 
Antonio/’ and I haven’t come across 
any by British artists. 

VI. “The Last Shot Got Him” 

By way of making a comparison 
and pointing out a contrast, I shall 
now interrupt the chronology of this 
narrative by five years and move up 
to 1912, for discussion of a highly 
amusing ditty, whose expressive title 
was “The Last Shot Got Him.” It 
was known during the days when it 
was popular as “The Great BLOOIE 
Song.” 

It probably will surprise most 
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readers to learn that this hard-boiled 
cowboy concoction was the work of 
two black song writers — Richard C. 
McPherson, who used the pen name 
of Cecil Mack — and Chris Smith. 
McPherson was born in Norfolk, Va., 
Nov. 6, 1883, and died an New York, 
Aug. 1, 1944. He received medical 
training at Lincoln University in Lin- 
coln, Pa., but found writing song 
lyrics more to his taste. After be- 
coming associated with Bert Williams 
and George Walker, he was active in 
song writing and set up his own 
publishing house. 

Smith, bom in Charleston, S. C., 
October 12, 1879, was by trade a 
baker. He -died in New York Oct. 4, 
1949. As a boy he learned to play the 
guitar and piano, then began to com- 
pose songs. Between them, Mack and 
Smith wrote such successes, nearly 
all with a “coon song” flavor, as 
i£ Good Morning, Carrie,” “Shame On 
You,” “The Right Church But the 
Wrong Pew,” “He's a Cousin of 
Mine,” “Down Among the Sugar 
Cane,” “Beans, Beans, Beans,” 
“There's a Big Cry Baby in the 
Moon,” “I've Got My Habits On,” 
“Please Go ’Way and Let Me Sleep,” 
“All In, Down and Out,” “In the 
Shadow of the Pyramids” and that 
evergreen dance favorite, “Ballin' the 
Jack.” Mack, I should add, did not 
write the words of all these songs. 
The lyrics of “Ballin’ the Jack,” for 
instance, are by Jim Burris. 

“The Last Shot Got Him” was a 
successful change of pace from Mack 
and Smith's usual blackface comedy 
numbers. It was combined in June, 
1912, on Victor 17071, with “Linger- 
ing Love,” which was sung by Ada 
Jones and Billy Murray. The artist 
who rendered “the Great Blooie 
Song,” was, in my opinion, one of 
the best of all recording comedians, 
Eddie Morton, “The Singing Police- 
man,” whose life story was told here 
in September, October and November, 
1952. Nobody else could have done it 
better, but Arthur Collins probably 
also did a good job of singing it on 
U.S. Everlasting cylinder No. 483. 

Mack's words tell of a falling-out 
between a “cowboy named Tony; cow- 
girl named Mona, ’way out west in 
Arizona.” Mona caught Tony flirting 
with an Indian squaw and, full of 
outraged indignation, objected. She 
thereupon drew her weapon and took 
off in pursuit of the faithless cowboy, 
with these results, narrated in the 
first refrain. “Mona” is speaking: 

“My first sbot BLOO-IE! missed him by a 
nose. 

And my next shot BANG! tore right through 
his clothes! 

When he saw I meant It and was mad as sin. 
Lord, he started ‘cross the prairie like a 
gale of win’ ! 

But my fourth shot BING! grazed him on 
the cheek. 

And ray fifth shot BOOM! scared him for 
a week. 

But my last shot got him, that friend of 
mine. 

Right between his breakfast and his dinner 
time!” 

The song is punctuated by the 
crash of cymbals wherever “BLOO- 
IE!” “BANG!” and the like are 
heard. 

In the second stanza, Tony, having 
recovered from the free course in 


ventilation which he had received at 
the hand of Mona, discovers that 
another young man has been making 
love to the gun-toting lady. In righ- 
teous indignation, he goes after the- 
interloper who had “sperled his plans 
for matrimony,” as Morton sings it. 
“Ev’ry cowboy bet his pony that the 
winner would be Tony,” and he was. 
The second refrain quotes his account 
of what he did to his rival, in the 
same words as those already uttered 
by Mona, except that the last two 
lines are changed to: 

“But my last shot got him that afLernoon, 

RighL between his pantry am! his dining 

room. ” 

Mack is guilty of the sin of as- 
sonance in the concluding lines of 
both versions of the refrain, but this 
can be forgiven, perhaps, for the 
sake of the humor involved in the 
phrases, “between this breakfast and 
his dinner time” and “between his 
pantry and 1 his dining room.” “The 
Last Shot,” since it subordinates sen- 
timent for humor, is certainly one of 
the most amusing cowboy songs. 

In 1925 Okeh issued an instrumen- 
tal version of a foxtrot number cal- 
led “The Last Shot Got Him,” re- 
corded in Dallas, Texas, and played 
by “Chenoweth's Cornfield Symphony 
Orchestra.” Despite the title, it is an 
ordinary hill-billy style dance num- 
ber, and I can find no resemblance 
between its music and that of the 
Mack^Smith masterpiece. 

Next month we'll take another trip 
into the long gone past and consider 
more cowboy songs. 

P. S. Since writing this article I have 
been surprised to find I have a 16-tnch radio 
transcription, made in ihe 1940’s on which 
Alleen Stanley, the favorite recording come- 
dienne, sings “Cheyenne" and a number of 
other songs. Another interesting transcription 
is one on which Irving Kaufman Is heard in 
several fine songs, including Teddy Morse’s 
classic “Down In Jungle Town” and “By 
the Beautiful Sea.” 

(To be continued) 
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The WORLD OF ANTIQUE ARTS, 
Orille Bourassa Rhoades. Gives m 
grasp of the antique arts from an- 
tiquity to yesterday. Covers 50 broad 
fields of collectors’ arts in short, 
swift moving chapters. Comprehen- 
sive. Concise. Full of fascinating 
facts for collector, writer, student, 
business man, and housewife. Excel- 
lent for quick reference on the an- 
tique arts, their history, processes, 
qualities. Gives features to consider 
in collecting your antiques. Over 285 
illustrations of museum pieces, many 
full page. Explanatory captions for 
each picture add valuable informa- 
tion. Extensive bibl iogr aphy 1 ista 
books by the masters of these an- 
tique arts. Excellent for shop, club, 
or home library. Basic. Informative. 
Cultural. Will not get out of fashion. 
Blue doth binding. Gold decoration 
end lettering. An ideal gift, $7.60. 
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THE ARTS OF THE TIFFANYS, 
by Gertrude Speenburgh. A warm 
human interest story about the Tif- 
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birds; all types of cylinder and disc 
music boxes which antedated the pho- 
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“Cowboy Song” Recordings 

PART IV 
By JIM WALSH 



COWBOY SONG'S NAMESAKE— Prof. Plum Duff Walsh, Ph.D., Jim Walsh's intellectual 
cat, is known to friends and admirers as "Pony Boy" because he looks like a tiny gray 
and white pony when he trots down the street. 


(This article is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Fred Harrington, 
of Traverse City, Mich., who read it 
in manuscript and looked forward 
eagerly to seeing it in print. Un- 
fortunately, that was not to be, but 
Fred will long be remembered* as a 
loyal friend and for his dedicated 
research concerning old records and 
pioneer recording artists.) 


I. “In the Land of the Buffalo” 

Last month's discussion was de- 
voted largely bo the compositions of 
Harry Williams and Egbert Van Al- 
styne, whose “Cheyenne” gave “cow- 
boy songs” their first surge of pop- 
ularity throughout the English-speak- 
ing world. 

This m on th th e wo r k of o th e r 
writers who followed in the broncho 
tracks of Williams and Van Alstyne 
will be considered. There still re- 
mains, however, another successful 
Willams-Van Alstyne production to 
which attention must be called. 

What appears to have been the last 
cowboy song by these skilled winters 
was “In the Land of the Buffalo,” 
which Victor issued in September. 
1907, on 10-inch single-faced disc No. 
5196. It came out in October on Edi- 
son two-minute cylinder No. 9668. 
Both were sung, as you should be 
able to guess, by Billy Murray. Victor 
and Edison seem to have been the 
only two important American com- 
panies that recorded the song. The 
Victor supplement described it as: 

“a stmi-pathcLIc cowboy song which seems 
to possess all the elements of a popular suc- 
cess — some breezy Wesiern humor, a touch 
of pathos and a pretty melody/’ 

The Edison supplement said: 

“The latest 'Cowboy Song' by the 
writers of ‘San Antonio.' ... It has 
all of the elements that give a song 
wide popularity . . .” 

“The Land of the Buffalo,” unlike 
“San Antonio” was not incorporated 
into minstrel recordings and miscel- 
laneous medleys. This may have been 
because the story told by the lyrics 
is complex from a popular song point 
of view and if only part had been 
sung the “plot” would have been left 
dangling in mid-air. Williams' words 
described a grizzled cowpuncher go- 
ing to a presumably distant city and 
meeting an old friend, who seems 
to have been a ranchman at one time, 
but who departed for the city, ac- 
companied by a young lady known 
as “Flo.” When the old-timer inquires 
about this lady, the city dweller 


makes it clear he has parted from 
her and doesn't care about seeing her 
face again. His friend then reveals 

that “Brother Lou” had loved Flo all 
the time and is still grieving for lack 
of her. If the city chap knows where 
she is now, the old-timer will gladly 
pay her fare to the place where 
Brother Lou is sorrowing. It isn't 

made clear, not, at least, on the Edi- 
son cylinder, whether the offer was 
accepted, and Flo and Lou eventually 
became man and wife. 

Once more it seems worth while 

to quote the words of a now almost 
forgotten Williams and Van Alstyne 
song: 

“See that old time ranchman as he 
saunters from the train. 

Oh. '•'h, what glad surprise! 

See that hearty handshake as he greets his 
friend again. 

Tears dim his beady eyes! 

‘Lord. th;m lights do shore look pretty! 
Long time since I’ve seen the city! 

Where’s that gal you brought away with you?’ 
City chap says: ‘Don’t mind her! I don’t 
want to ever find her! 

Cowboy, tell me where’s your brother Lou?’ 

H ' swcl ed his chest, brushed his vest, 
pointed West ! 

REFRAIN 

“ ‘In the Land of the Buffalo, where the 
western breezes blew. 

Where the goodn ght kiss of sunlight sets 
al] the plain aglow — 

It was there you discovered your Flo. 

In the days of long ago. 

But you nev;r knew Brother Lou loved her, 
too. 

In the Lana ot ihe Buffalo!’ 

“ 'He’s alone out there tonight, and pal. 
he’s getting gray! 

You know the r ason why. 

Where the howling ki-oats seem to laugh at 
him and say: 

'Oh. oh why don’t you die?’ 

She to him was eighteen carat, but he 


says he’ll grin and bear It, 

That perhaps the girl was meant for you; 

But as long as you have thrown her and 
you say Lhat you don’t own her. 

Can’t you f.nd her for my Brother Lou? 

I’ll pay her fare, on the square, 

'way out there!’ ” 

REPEAT REFRAIN 

Somehow I have a feeling that 
Brother Lou should have left well 
enough alone and contented himself 
with being deprived of “Flo's” com- 
panionship! 

Although there are weak spots in 
the words, Williams achieves some 
brilliant effects, as with “he swelled 
his chest, brushed his vest, pointed 
West.” There is a genuine touch of 
poetry, too, in “Where the goodnight 
kiss of sunlight sets all the plain 
aglow” although it is completely out 
of character, coming from the lips 
of a rough-and-tough old ranchman, 
who has already spoken naturally by 
saying, “Lord, them lights do sure 
look pretty!” On the other hand, the 
line about “she to him was eighteen 
carat” seems painfully contrived, and 
“I'll pay her fare, on the square, 
'way out there” appears dragged in 
just to make a triple rhyme. But 
who am I to be discussing an old- 
time Tin Pan Alley song about the 
long gone “Wild West” as if it were 
a contribution to American literary 
history! 

“In the Land -of the Buffalo” was 
only moderately successful and if 
Williams and Van Alstyne wrote any 
more cowboy songs afterwards I 
can't recall them. 

(Continued on next page) 
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II. “Ida-Ho!” and “Broncho Buster” 

In order to consider successively 
the Williams and Van Alstyne cowboy 
songs, “In the Land of the Buffalo” 
was discussed slightly out of chron- 
ological order. Now, let's go back to 
March, 1907, by which time Harry 
Von Tilzer, then considered the top 


American song writer, had invaded 
Harry and Egbert's cowboy songs 
monopoly and written “Ida-Ho!” 

The Von Tilzer number was not 
destined to be a smashing success, 
but in March, Zon-o-phone issued it 
(on No. 683) not as a vocal number, 
but as a “march and two-step” played 
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by Fred Hager's Orchestra. Said the 
supplement: 

"Breezy catchy two-step typifying the wild 
free life of the Western cowboy. The clatter 
of the Broncho’s hooves and the yells of the 
Cowboys make this indeed a realistic number." 

When the double-faced records were 
introduced, Zon-o-phone coupled “Ida- 
Ho!” with “My Kickapoo Queen,” by 
the Zon-o-phone Orchestra, on No. 
5279. Perhaps it should be mentioned 
that the name of “Hager's Orchestra” 
was dropped when the double-faces 
came out, and Zon-o-phone Orchestra 
was substituted. 

In April, Edison announced a cyl- 
inder, No. 9520, of “Ida-Ho!” sung 
by Billy Murray, who was holding 
on to his cowboy songs monopoly, 
but assisted by the Edison Male Quar- 
tet, which was known as the Haydn 
on Victor discs. The New Phonogram, 
in describing the cylinder, quoted the 
refrain. It certainly doesn't make in- 
tellectual reading: 

"A Western song called the ‘Melodious 
Cyclone,' that, has been sweeping the country 
and is now popular from coast to coast . , . 
The chorus runs thus: 

"Ida-Ho! whoa! don't go so fast, dear; 

My horse won’t last, dear, so please go slow 

My Ida-Ho, I’ll kiss jou if I catch you — 

Won't you stay, dear? Don't run away, 

dear — 

My Ida-Ho!" 

Columbia also issued “Ida-Ho!” on 
two-minute cylinder No. 33113, sung, 
of course, by Billy Murray, but if the 
number appeared on a disc I have not 
been able to find a reference to it. 
Victor passed it by. 

In October, 1907, another tenor was 
given a chance to relate the adven- 
tures of a dashing cowpuncher, when 
Victor issued No. 5224, “Broncho 
Buster,” which was sung by Harry 
Tally, lead tenor of the famous Em- 
pire City Quartet. This record has 
puzzled me, because the Victor cata- 
log attributed its composition solely 
to “Madden.” Edward Madden was 
well known as a lyric writer for 
Theodore Morse and Percy Wenrich, 
but I had not heard of his composing 
music. 

Yet in this instance he seems to 
have done so. The ASCAP Index of 
Songs written by its members says 
Madden contrived the music of 
“Broncho Buster” and Dorothy Jar- 
don, who was his wife, the words. 
This is rather surprising, because 
Dorothy Jardon had a successful ca- 
reer as an opera and concert singer. 
I doubt that she ever appeared with 
the Metropolitan, but she sang so- 
prano roles for the Chicago Opera 
Company. She was also one of the 
first Brunswick recording artists. The 
•name Jardon, doesn't sound Hebraic 
to me, but the singer probably was 
Jewish, for she recorded “EWi EWi” 
and “Jahrzeit.” With this background 
it is at least intriguing to find her 
writing the words of a cowboy ditty, 
whose refrain begins, “Broncho Bust- 
er, why don't you trust her?” then 
continues: “She's no shy goose — jump 
on your cayuse, carry her off to Den- 
ver town!” (Those last two words, 
“Denver Town,” may have suggested 
the title of a song which will be 
discussed later.) 

The words tell of how the bashful 


(Continued on page 117) 
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Broncho Buster at the urging; of his 
fellow cowboys kissed a seemingly 
puritanical cowgirl who drew her .44, 
made him convey her on the cay use 
io Denver, and then compelled a par- 
son, at gunpoint, to marry them. One 
of tlie rhymes is, “Go on and lasso 
her; somebody else will woo her/’ 
showing- that the author pronounced 
’‘lasso” as "lass-soo.” We shall meet 
this pronunciation again. 

“Broncho Buster” did not fare par- 
ticularly well as «a solo recording, 
for only Victor seems to have made 
it so available. It was used, however, 
as the “opening chorus” of “Victor 
Minstrels No, 9,” issued in March, 
1908, as No. 5363. The principal song 
in this miniature minstrel offering 
was “Pride of the Prairie,” whose 
turn is coming to be considered in 
detail. This record was by the group 
known as the Rambler Minstrels on 
Columbia and Zon-o-phone records — 
Murray, Porter, Collins and Harlan — 
and the supplement said: 

' ' A. new aggregation of comedy Lalent which 
introduces 'itself with a bright, witty and 
musical three-minute minsLrel entertainment. 
These ‘condensed minstrels' are among the 
most popular records in the whole Victor 'list.” 

In April, an eight-inch version was 
offered, with the same number, and 
the ten-inch eventually became one 
side of No. 16763, wnen it was cou- 
pled with "Victor Minstrels No. 8.” 
Zon-o-phone issued “Broncho Buster” 
as part of Rambler Minstrels No. 9, 
combined with No. 10 on double-faced 
disc 5139, and the song was the open- 
ing chorus of the Edison “Model 
Minstrels,” No. 10135, announced in 
May, 1909. 

Madden's “Broncho Buster” was 
not the only composition of that 
name. In the autumn of 1908 Victor 
issued a “Broncho Buster March” as 
one face of No. 16308. The composer 
was Albert C. Sweet, a gifted musi- 
cian who made cornet records for 
Edison from about 1899 to 1902, and 
who for many years had his own 
band, which traveled extensively as 
a feature of Chautauqua programs. 
The coupling was another instrumen- 
tal number, “A Terrible Turk,” com- 
posed by our familiar friend, Egbert 
Van Alstyne. Arthur Pryor's Band 
played both sides of the Victor disc. 

Somewhere around the same time, 
there appeared on an Indestructible 
cylinder a march played by the In- 
destructible Military Band. The title 
is given in the late Dr. Duane D. 
Deakins' listing of Indestructible cyl- 
inders as “Broncho Bill,” but the doc- 
tor was guilty of a great many typo- 
graphical errors, and I suspect this 
should have been “Broncho Buster” 
and that it was Sweet’s brain child. 
The number was 1021. 

In the years that have followed 
there have been several others of 
the same or similar names, including 
“Broncho Bust,” by Don Gillis, and 
two numbers called “Broncho Bust- 
ers,” one written by Louis and How- 
ard C. Applebaum, and the other by 
the distinguished “brother act” of Ira 


and George Gershwin. There has also 
been a “Broncho Charlie,” by Walter 
Melrose. 

After having done fairly well with 
“Ida-Ho!” Harry Von Tilzer hit the 
Western trail again with “Sacra- 
mento,” which Harry Tally sang in 
November, 1907, on Victor 5260. For 
the same supplement Tally recorded 
on No. 5258 another Von Tilzer num- 
ber, “Bye-Bye, Dearie,” a ballad that 
was especially popular as sung by the 
Empire City Quartet. A photo of the 
quartet appeared on the sheet music 
cover. “Sacramento” sold well enough 
to be taken into the double-faced cat- 
alog as No. 16156, combined with 
“The Stars, The Stripes and You,” 
by Harry Macdonough, but its pop- 
ularity was snort-lived and it was cut 
out after 1911. 

I have not found tnat any company 
except Victor made a record of “Sac- 
ramento.” In June Victor came 
tli r o u gh wi th still ano ther c-o wb o y 
song, No. 5448, “When It's Moonlight 
on the Prairie,” credited to S. R. 
Henry (his real name was Henry R. 
Stern and he was Dorn in New York 
City, June 23, 1874, and died in Dallas, 
Tex., March 13, 1966, just a bit short 
of his 92nd birthday) and sung by 
Harry Macdonough and the Haydn 
Quartet. The supplement described it 
as: 

"A breezy Western love story set Lo music 
and sweetly sung by this favorite VicLor tenor, 
with quartet refrain.” 

Mr. Macdonough and the quartet 
had another ballad in the same listing 
— the amazingly popular Eimest Ball 
classic, “Love Me and the World is 
Mine.” It far outsold “Moonlight on 
the Prairie.” 

(To be continued) 
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“Cowboy Song” Recordings 

PART V 
By JIM WALSH 


(This article is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Fred Harrington, 
of Traverse City, Mich., who read it 
in manuscript and looked forward 
eagerly to seeing it in print. Un- 
fortunately, that was not to be, but 
Fred will long be remembered' as a 
loyal friend and for his dedicated 
research concerning old records and 
pioneer recording artists.) 


IV. “Pride of the Prairie” 


We come now to a special favorite 
of mine — one of the best of all 
cowboy songs. Musically, it is the 
equal of “Cheyenne.” The melody 
may be even a bit more haunting. 
The words, however, are not the 
equal of Harry Williams’ clever com- 
position, an>;l’ this alone keeps me 
from rating it on a par with the 
earlier number that obviously in- 
spired it. 

The lyric of “Pride of the Prai- 
rie” was by Henry J. Breen, who 
was not above indulging in assonance, 
such as matching “own” with 
“home,” and using such hackneyed 
rhymes as “home” and “roam.” The 
tune was by George Botsford, a com- 
poser with a thorough knowledge of 
music, who for several years wrote 
the arrangements of songs recorded 
bv such popular male quartets as the 
Peerless, American and Haydn. (John 
Meyer afterwards did' the Peerless 
arrangements.) One thing that gives 
the “Mary” song its ear-arresting 


quality is that it is mostly written 
in a minor key. Incidentally, Breen 
was not the only lyric writer to whom 
the idea of combining “Mary” with 
“Prairie” had occurred. In 1907 some- 
body named A. Trevelyan came out 
with an unsuccessful effort called 


“Mary of the Prairie.” 

1 have particularly personal as- 
sociations with “Pride of the Prairie” 
because when I was a tiny tot visit- 
ing my grandparents, my aunt Ruby 
Wrenn, who was my mother’s half- 
sister as she cooked supper would 
lustily sing the cowboy ballad’, which 
she had learned as a girl. I can see 
her now, singing and occasionally 
lifting one foot to kick the oven door 
shut. I was so small that when she 
caroled. “Out on the wild and woolly 
prairie . . . there lived a little girl 
named Mary,” my imagination 
brought before me a female child 
about two years of age and wearing 
a red dress. I certainly didn’t imag- 



PREMIER QUARTET 


Their Records Are Always Popular Numbers in the Edison Catalo; 

INITIAL RECORDING — ’"Denver Town/’ a cowboy song by George L. 
Botsford, was the first song waxed by this group, known as the Premier Quartet 
on Edison records and as the American on Victor. 


ine Mary being old enough to run 
away and marry a cowboy. 

Let’s set down the words of “Pride 
of the Prairie” for comparison with 
“Cheyenne”: 

“Out on the wi'd an i wholly priM \ 

Not far from cld Pueb'o town. 

There lived a Mrle r*'- i 

Blue eyes and t re ires of hr own. 

From o'er the pa ns t'eve ’-odi a rowb'y 
Who sad. ‘Plea e na e o r el in - da n’ 
She bowe -1 her hen 1 an 1 w ( sp re . 'Now, 
boy!’ Then on their broncho 'hey ode away. 
They rode away, one summer's da *. 

REFRAIN 

“ ‘Prid: of the Prairie. Mhi-v. my own. 

Jump up beside me. rde to m- bom ! 

My heart's been lassoed, no more wc*ll r am 
Pride of the Prairl:, Ma*y!' " 

For a brief analyatical disquisi- 
tion concerning the lyrics, I will point 
out that the second line, “not far 
from old Pueblo town,” is metrically 
defective. To keep the rhythm going 
the singer is obliged to pronounce 
the name of the town in three syl- 


lables as “Pyou-EB-lo,” when the 
correct pronunciation, as Billy Mur- 
ray, who grew up in Colorado, cer- 
tainly knew, is “Pweb-lo.” On the 
other hand, Billy oddly pronounces 
“lassoed” as “lassooed,” as Harry Tal- 
ly, had in “Broncho Buster,” al- 
though Webster’s New International 
and other dictionaries give “lass-so” 
and “lass-sowed” as the only approv- 
ed versions. I wonder if there was a 
time when some Westerners . said 
“lass-soo,” or whether it simply “sang 
better.” 

Perhaps Breen’s best touch is mat- 
ing “cowboy” and “now, boy.” The 
“own,” “home” and “roam” business 
is certainly weak, but John Howard 
Payne was guilty of rhyming the 
latter two in “Home, Sweet Home” 
and thousands of other scribblers 
have committed the same offense, 
often with “foam” thrown in for un- 
(Continued on page 53) 
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wanted good measure. The “plot, 1 ' of 
course, is a “steal” from “Cheyenne” 
— the same old cowboy riding’ up on 
a bronco, asking the girl to marry 
him, obtaining her shy consent, and 
their riding away together in search 
of a man of the cloth to cement 
their union. 

Victor seems to have been ahead 
of any other company in recording 
“Pride of the Prairie.” It, however, 
was not issued as a separate selec- 
tion, but as part of the already men- 
tioned' “Victor Minstrels No. 9,” with 
the verse sung by Billy Murray as- 
sisted by a chorus in the refrain. As 
was said when discussing “Broncho 
Buster,” the 10-inch size came out in 
March, 1908, and the eight-inch in 
April. 

Columbia’s versions by the Colum- 
bia (Peerless) Quartet, with the 
solo taken by Frartk C. Stanley, were 
announced in the quarterly record 
supplement for June, July and Aug- 
ust, 1908. The cylinder was No. 33227 
and the disc, 3769. The description 
boldly proclaimed the number to be 
the best cowboy song thus far pub- 
lished. It said: 

"The best song of the Western plains that 
has been produced. It is full of the fine, 
broad swing of ‘cowboy* mua’c. which Is 
rapidly becoming the leading feature of the 
big musical successes. It is string, tuneful 
and lively. . 

The single-faced 1 version was made 
available just before double-faced 
Columbia records were introduced, 
and was soon combined on A433 ’with 
Arthur Collins’ inimitable rendition of 
George M. Cohan’s “coon song”, “If 
I’m Goin’ to Die I’m Goin’ to Have 
Some Fun.” 

The Peerless also sang “Pride of 
the Prairie” for Zon-o-phone, and it 
was listed in August, 1908. Proclaim- 
ed the supplement writer: 

“H21 ... a little love episode of the 
Western prairie, splendidly presented. the 
several voices being clear and distinct. . .** 

Zon-o-phone’s “Pride” was com- 
bined on No. 5424 with “Tenting On 
the Old Camp Ground,” also sung 
by the Peerless. The quartet likewise 
recorded the number on Indestruc- 
tible cylinder No 748. 

Zon-o-phone included “Pride of the 
Prairie” in No. 1172, “Popular Cho- 
rus Medley No. 3,” issued in October 
1908, just before double-faced rec- 
ords came in. The medley includes the 
refrains of a Teddy Morse song, 
“Santiago Flynn”; “New Tippera- 
ry,” “Pride of — ” as a bells solo; 
“My Dream of the U. S. A.” and 
“All She gets From the Iceman is 
Ice.” It was combined on 5292 with 
“Isle of Spice Medley.” 

Edison did not offer a cylinder of 
George Botsford’s bewitching West- 
ern tune until October, 1908, when it 
took its place in the list as No. 9968, 
sung by Billy Murray and Chorus. 
The following appeared in The New 
Phonogram : 

"The past summer brought out some clever 
popular songs, but none to take the public 
fancy more than 'Pride of the Prairie.' It 


Is Just the stripe of song that sets the gal- 
lery whistling. Billy Murray and chorus sing 
It with a whirlwind flourish that rivals the 
speed of the broncho on which Miss Mary 
and her cowboy lover rode away. „ ." 

V. English Versions 

English record companies diid’ not 
as a rule go in strongly for record- 
ing “cowboy songs,” but they let 
down the barriers when “Pride of the 
Prairie” came along. Far more than 
its counterparts, it became a British 
hit and remained a favorite for a 
surprising number of years, long 
after its American vogue had died. 
Such things happened fairly often to 
American songs in England. As an 
example, after Richard Gerard and 
Harry Armstrong composed 1 the im- 
m ortal “You ’re th e Flower of My 
Heart, Sweet Adeline” (usually re- 
ferred to by the last two words of the 
title), they wrote a successor a cou- 
ple of years later for which they 
hoped equally good things. It was 
called “You’re My Heart’s Desire, I 
Love You, Nellie Dean,” but the 
name for obvious reasons was short- 
ened to “Nellie Dean.” Unlike “Sweet 
Adeline,’’ this ballad never became 
more than moderately successful in 
the States, but it was a big hit in 
England and remains a favorite to- 
day. 

The same thing was true of “Pride 
of the Prairie.” It was more popular 
in the British Isles than in the 
States, and 1 more extensively re- 
corded. 

No doubt there were English re- 
cords of Botsford’s Western tune that 
I haven’t discovered. The first detail- 
ed reference I have unearthed was in 
the Sound Wave for January, 1910, 
when Zon-o-phone No. X42962 was 
reviewed. This interpretation of 
“Pride of the Prairie” was sung by 
Ernest Pike under the assumed name 
of “Herbert Payne.” Pike was then 
the most popular tenor making rec- 
ords in England, as Henry Burr was 
over here. The review went: 

" ‘Out nn the wild and woolly prairie . . . 
there lived a little girl named Mary.' Hardly 
needful to remark that the ‘Fairy Prince’ in 
due course entered the enchanted Palace — 
of her affections — in guise of a Cowboy 
(on a mustang, wc presume, though not 
mentioned.) The verses are set to a distinctly 
ear-arresting tLiirr*, 8-S time, in the minor 
mainly. Sung with much taste and excellent- 
ly reproduced. It nan hardly i-'li »o • r e 
as great a ‘record’ success with the public 
as in the now-running 'pantos, " " 

The latter sentence may be inter- 
preted for American readers as 
meaning that the song was a great 
success in that peculiarly English 
form of entertainment known as “the 
pantomime.” The reviewer must not 
nave listened closely or he would not 
have referred to a “mustang” not be- 
ing mentioned. True, that word was 
not used, but the cowboy was mount- 
ed on the broncho upon which he 
and Mary rode to be made man and 
wife. 

I was interested to note that in 
February, 1910, an English comedian, 
Fred Vernon, sang “I Want to 
Go to Idaho,” which was for many 
years a favorite with the late G. H. 
Elliott, “The Chocolate - Colored 
Coon,” as he styled himself, who 
frequently recorded it. I am not fa- 


miliar with the words but the name 
at least suggests some cowboy as- 
sociation. Another favorite song in 
England, which mentioned Idaho, was 
Leslie Stuart’s “Little Dolly Day- 
dream.”. “Dolly” was “the pride of 
Idaho,” just as Mary was “the pride 
of the prairie.” Is it possible that 
“Dolly Daydream” helped to give 
Breen and Botsford the idea for 
their “Prairie” song, which seems so 
closely modeled', thematically, on 
“Cheyenne”? Other English records 
of “Pride Of the Prairie,” included 
Homophone 700, sung by Vernon and 
coupled with “Put On Your Old 
Green Bonnet”; Columbia 26791 by 
another popular British comedian, 
Harry Fay, and combined on Rena 
1311 with Fay singing. “Meet Me 
Where the Lanterns Glow”; and 
HMV 1505, pairing a rendition by an 
unnamed “vocal quartet” with that 
beloved old “chestnut,” “Silver 
Threads Among the Gold.” No doubt 
“Tlie Pride” was first made avail- 
able in single-faced form, for there 
were no double-faced HMV vocal 
records when it first came out. 

But perhaps the most interesting 
version was the one on Zon-o-phone 
double-faced record No. 72. It had 
originally been issued on the short- 
lived “Twins” record and was taken 
into the Zon-o-phone catalog when 
the Zono and “Twins” labels were 
combined. Described as a “solo and 
quartet,” the disc was sung by Misses 
Mary Evans and Florence Saville and 
Messrs. James Bell and Arthur Gray 
— presumably soprano, contralto, 
tenor and baritone or bass. No indi- 
cation is given as to who sang the 
solo. On the reverse side was “Com- 
rades in Arms,” by the “Twins” Male 
Quartet, concerning whom I have no 
information. Apparently the single- 
faced version by Payne was dropped 
from the Zono catalog in favor of 
this. And it is possible that the “vo- 
cal quartet” that made the HMV re- 
cord was the same as the “Twins” — 
Zono group. 

English pantomime and music hall 
audiences are proverbially faithful to 
veteran performers and continue to 
applaud them as long as they are 
able to stand. The same thing seems 
to have been true of record buyers. 
That mixed quartet rendition of 
“Pride of the Prairie” remained in 
the Zon-o-phone catalog for more than 
20 years and was still there, half a 
dozen years after electrical recording 
took over. And then what happened? 
Why, instead of discontinuing “Pride 
of the Prairie,” the company had it 
re-made electrically by the Zon-o- 
phone Concert Quartet, composed of 
Esther Coleman, Megan Thomas, 
Herbert Thorpe and Foster Richard- 
son. It was issued in the new form in 
March, 1931 as No. 5821. By that 
time it had been close to 20 years 
since “Pride of the Prairie” could be 
found in any currenc American record 
list. The coupling remained “Com- 
rades in Arms,” and was also sung 
by the Zon-o-phone Concert Quartet, 
which was, or who were, described as 
“wireless favorites.” Presumably the 
electric re-make remained in the cat- 
alog as long as the Zon-o-phone, or 
(Continued on ne*t page) 
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Regal-Zon-o-phone, label was still be- 
ing used for 78RPM recordings. 

VI. “Denver Town” and Others 

By the time “Pride of the Prairie” 
appeared the “cowboy song” vogue 
was passing its peak, but was not 
yet over. In July, 1908. Edison issued 
a Standard two-minute cylinder, No. 
9882, of a song called “Topeka,” sung 
by Frederic H. Potter, tenor, and a 
male quartet, but, despite its name, 
this dealt with an Indian brave and 
his lady love rather than with, as 
I imagined, a cowboy and his girl 
heading for Topeka, Kansas, with 
wedlock in mind. 

In November, 1908, Edison came 
through with a song which had been 
written to give Western ditties a 
humorous twist. The number was 
9984, “Pm a Yiddish Cowboy,” with 
words by Edgar Leslie and music by 
Halsey K. Mohr and A1 Piantadosi, 
and it was sung by Edward Meeker 
on No. 9984. The New Phonogram 
remarked: 

‘ ' A dandy new cowboy song with Indian 
effects galore. Among them — the Lom tom. 
cowboy chorus, cowboy and Indian yells, hoof 
beats etc. — ami all so plain and real' Stic 
that one can almost smell the alkali. . .” 

Songs in Yiddish dialect were sel- 
dom popular with record buyers, and 
“Yiddish Cowboy” was no exception. 
It flopped. I know of no recording of 
it other than Meeker's. 

The fii'st four-minute Edison Am- 
berol cylinder whose title suggests 
that it falls into the cowboy genre 
was issued in July, 1909. It was No. 
157, “My Rancho Maid,” composed 
and sung by Mabel McKinley Baer, 
who was a niece of President Wil- 
liam McKinley and called herself 
Mabel McKinley for stage purposes. 
She was the composer of the great 
Indian song hit, “Anona,” and also 
wrote other successes, including “Ka- 
rama — a Japanese Rhapsody” and 
“Golden Rod.” Quoting from The 
New Phonogram”: 

"Another of Miss McKinley’s own compo- 
sitions and as pleasing in words and melody 
as her others. Her rendition of this song is 
as charming as that of ‘Golden Rod’ and 
and ‘Anona/ given in the May and June 
lists. . 

In an old scrapbook I found a pic- 
ture of Mabel McKinley. It apparently 
had been clipped about half a cen- 
tury ago from some newspaper's 
Sunday rotogravure section. How long 
that old clipping has remained quiet- 
ly there, I do not know! “My Rancho 
Maid” fell far short of being a hit. 

Shortly before Miss McKinley's re- 
cord was announced, Breen and Bots- 
ford had decided that since “Pride of 
the Prairie” had done so well it should 
have a follow-up. So they gave vent 
to a variant — the already mentioned 
“Denver Town” — whose title must 
have been suggested by the last line 
of the refrain of “Broncho Buster,” 
“carry her off to Denver Town.” The 
refrain of the later song concluded: 
“Tell your pony that your heart is 
lonely. He'll take you flying into 
Denver Town.” The indebtedness ap- 
pears obvious. 

As for the “story” of “Denver 



Mabel McKinley Baer, niece of Presi- 
dent McKinley, "who sang at the Amer- 
ican Memorial last Sunday." 

"GIT ALONG LITTLE DOGIES." Vic- 
tor's first recording of a traditional cow- 
boy song was "Whoopee Ti Yi Yo," 
announced in the monthly supplement 
for July, 1923. It was sung by the emi- 
nent basso, Wilfred Glenn, and a male 
chorus. 

Town,” it tells of a “cattle king” 
who “lived alone in his glory.” Then 
a maiden from Denver invaded his 
neck of the prairie. Her pony fell as 
she neared the ranchman; they fell 
in love; eventually rode to Denver to 
be married, and “now there's a little 
cattle king,” to whom his father sang 
the refrain of the song. I hope he 
apologized to his son for Mr. Breen's 
bad rhyme of “pony” and “lonely,” 
though perhaps some would find this 
a relief as a switch from “pony and 
“Tony.” 

Although “Denver Town” fell short 
of the success of “Pride of the Prai- 
rie,” it was recorded by Victor, Edi- 
son, Columbia and U. S. Everlasting, 
and has a bit of historical impor- 
tance as the first record made by the 
male voiced ensemble that was known 
as the American Quartet on Victor 
records and the Premier on Edison 
cylinders. (Victor revived the Amer- 
ican Quartet name, which had been 
used from about 1900 to 1902 by an- 
other group consisting of Albert 
Campbell, first tenor; W. T. Leahy, 
second tenor; S. H. Dudley, baritone, 
and William F. Hooley, bass. The 
new American Quartet was John 
Bieling, first tenor, Billy Murray, 
second tenor; Steve Porter, baritone, 
and Hooley, bass.) 

“Denver Town” was announced in 
the Victor supplement for May, 1909, 
in these words: 

"A new organisation of male voices which 
makes its bid for favor with a ‘cowboy' 
number now quite in vogue. No praise for 
this new quartet is needed here, as the rec- 
ord speaks for iLself. the voices being well bal- 
anced. the words distinct and the music sung 
with spiriL and precision." 

Soon afterward it was proclaimed 
that the American Quartet made discs 
only for the Victor. This was true 
because Murray, Bieling and Hooley 


all were under exclusive Victor con- 
tract for the “flat” records. Porter 
was at liberty to free-lance. A year 
or so later “Denver Town” was com- 
bined on double-faced record No. 
16524 with the old favorite descrip- 
tive specialty, “A Night Trip to Buf- 
falo,” which had been re-made by the 
American group. Do you suppose 
“The Denver Nightingale” felt home- 
sick when he recorded the song about 
his “old town”? 

Edison's two-minute cylinder, No. 
10155, came out in June, and The 
New Phonogram writer seems to have 
been guilty of an odd slip in saying: 

"Another cowboy song, telling how a cow- 
boy wooed and won his bride. It is sung by 
a new combination of artists. including 
WILL OAKLAND. John H. Biehling (Sic!). 
Billy Murray and W. F. Hooley. . !" 

Surely the annotator meant to say 
Steve Porter instead of Will Oakland, 
for who ever heard of a male quartet 
consisting of a counter-tenor, a first 
tenor, a second tenur and a bass ? I 
haven't heard the Edison cylinder, but 
Porter instead of Oakland certainly 
sings in the Victor disc. And the com- 
bination that included Porter made 
the Premier Quartet cylinders for the 
next five years, until Bieling’s place 
was taken by John Young. 

Columbia's version of “Denver,” 
sung by the Columbia (Peeidess) 
Quartet, was listed in June, 1909, 
coupled with “Dancing Sunshine,” 
sung by Henry Burr and Frank C. 
Stanley, and described as “the best 
Indian song since 'Rainbow.' ” Con- 
cerning “Denver Town” the supple- 
ment said: 

“A rollicking cowboy song with the breezy 
spirit of the West shining from its every 
note. Alter a few preliminary shouts which 
punctuate the orchestral introduction, the 
’cow-punchers’ gather and set a lively pace 
to the end of Lhe selection, which is in 
quartet form throughout." 

The U. S. Everlasting cylinder, No. 
218, was sung by William H. Thomp- 
son, a baritone who was prominent 
in musical productions and a prolific 
recorder in the early days of the 
phonograph. He served briefly as re- 
cording partner for such singers as 
Albert Campbell, Frank M. Coombs 
and Will Oakland. Will told me that 
his duets with Thompson were not 
especially successful, because Thomp- 
son's voice was too heavy to blend 
well with his high counter-tenor tones. 

(To be continued) 
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POPULAR HARMONIZERS — This greatest- of very early recording quartets was known 
os t-he Haydn on Victor d'scs and as the Edison Male Quartet on Edison cylinders. For 
Victor it sang a cowboy song, "When It's Moonlight On the Prairie." 


(This article is dedicated to the 
memory of the late Fred Harrington, 
of Traverse City, Mich., who read it 
in manuscript and looked forward 
eagerly to seeing it in print. Un- 
fortunately, that was not to be, but 
Fred will long be remembered' as a 
loyal friend and for his dedicated 
research concerning old records and 
pioneer recording artists.) 


VII. “Pony Boy” and 

“Ragtime Cowboy Joe” 

Many cowboy songs, of course, 
were written but not recorded. They, 
however, are not being much con- 
sidered in this survey. And by the 
time 1910 arrived the torrent of cow- 
boy tunes had slowed to a trickle. 

Even so, late 1909 brought a real 
hit in “My Pony Boy” — nearly always 
referred to simply as “Pony Boy” — 
the words of which were written by 
Charlie O'Donnell, and the music by 
Bobby Heath. I have a peculiarly 
personal association with this compo- 
sition, because my intellectual cat, 
Prof. Plum Duff Walsh, Ph.D., (see 
illustration, July issue of HOBBIES) 
is familiarly known to his friends 
as “Pony Boy.” They say he looks 
like a little gray and white pony 
when he comes galloping down the 
sidewalk after going up the street to 
call on his friend, “Siamese” Mar- 
shall. (“Siamese's” given name is 
Ming). 

I'll guess that Columbia was first 
with a “Pony Boy” record. My file 
of 1909 Columbia supplements is in- 
complete, and I don't have one in 
which the song is listed, but its 
number, A713, appears to indicate it 
came out in, or about, September. 
The coupling was “Good Night, Moon- 
light,” one of Theodore Morse's mel- 
odious march numbers, and both sides 
were sung by the Columbia Quartet. 
At around the same time, “Pony 
Boy” was made by the quartet on 
Indestructible cylinder No. 1198. 

Edison's four-minute Amberol cyl- 
inder version, by Ada Jones, came 
out in October, 1909. “The New 
Phonogram” termed it: 

“A. cowboy song with all the characteristic 
effects. The song gives Miss Jones anoLher 
opportunity to display her wonderful versa- 
tility. A chorus of male voices adds to the 
attractiveness of the record." 

Victor's “Pony Boy” was No. 16356 
and was announced in November. It, 
too, was by Ada Jones and a male 
chorus, and its mating was “ 'When 


I Marry You' Medley,” by the Victor 
Orchestra. The supplement’s descrip- 
tion was brief: 

"A new cowboy song, given by Miss Jones 
with quartet chorus and incidental effects, 
doubled with a lively medley of four popular 
song hts. glvm in this order: 'When I Marry 
You.' ‘I Wish I Had a Girl,' 'Take Me Out 
for a Joy Ride’ and 'My Wife's Gone to the 
Country.' " 

“Pony Boy” today is better re- 
membered than most of the cowboy 
songs that precedeu or followed it. 

Next, in our procession of cowboy 
songs and skits, we resurrect the 
unforget table Len Spencer, who in 
1907 had written “Broncho Bob and 
His Little Cheyenne,” and in 1910 
elected to have another crack at the 
cowpokes. In November that year, 
Edison issued a four-minute Amberol 
record of Spencer's sketch. “A Cow- 
boy Romance,” in which he had the 
assistance of Ada Jones and the 
Premier Quartet. “The New Phono- 
gram” gave it an enthusiastic send- 
off: 

"A descriptive record, reproducing with the 
aid ot clever effects, an episode of the prairie 
— an exclLlng race in the moonlight for the 
hand of an Idaho maid. Leading up to the 


thrilling climax, which is made wonderfully 
realistic by the clatter of hooves, Lhe whinny- 
ing of horses and the 'ylpping' of the cow- 
boys, there Is a bit of comedy, some mate 
quartet work and a serenade song (tenor) 
with banjo accompaniment . . 

The record has the group of imag- 
inary cowboys racing against “Ida,” 
the ranchman’s daughter (Miss 
Jones), with the understanding that 
if anyone overtakes 'her she will 
marry him. Billy Murray is cast as 
“Bill,” the winning suitor, and Spen- 
cer gives details of the race as it 
progresses. The late John Bieling 
told me that the sketch had to be 
done so many times before a satis- 
factory record was produced that he 
acquired a throat irritation from the 
repeated “yipping” and was hoarse 
for several weeks. He said he at- 
tributed the beginning of the voice 
ailment which caused him to give 
up record making in 1914 to the 
strain put upon his throat in making 
this cylinder. 

“A Cowboy Romance” remained in 
the Edison catalog until the Blue 
Amberol cylinders were introduced 
(Continued on page 127) 
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late in 1912, then was dropped. But, 
seven years later, Edison dug out 
the old moulds and the skit appeared 
in the December, 1919, Blue Amberol 
list. Probably, seeing* Len Spencer 
pop up in the monthly supplement, 
a good many Edison fans wondered 
if the stories they had been hearing 
for years, about his having died in 
December, 1914, were false. They 
were not. Spencer was dead, but a 
number of his old cylinders were 
dusted off and remade. 

Cowpunchers and cowgirls descend- 
ed from their bronchos in the popular 
songs of 1910-11 and took a back 
seat in the ranch house or elsewhere. 
Almost nothing with a cowboy flavor 
was recorded. In August, 1911, Edi- 
son issued an Amberol, No. 748, of 
a talking specialty by Murry K. Hill, 
“Back to Arizona/ ” but I can't tell 
from the description whether it had 
anything to do with traditional cow- 
boy topics. 

Then, as a sort of expiring gasp, 
there came, in 1912, one of the best 
of the cowpoke tunes— a comic num- 
ber which is still popular with 
Western style and “hill-billy" string 
bands — “Ragtime Cowboy Joe” — writ- 
ten by those veteran Broadway West- 
erners, Sam M. Lewis, Lewis F. Muir 
and Maurice Abrahams. The latter 
became the husband of Belle Baker, 
the vaudeville singing star. Victor's 
version of the song about the 
“rootin', tootin' son of a gun from 
Arizona,” was issued as No. 17090 
in July, 1912, and was sung by Bob 
Roberts, whose recording popularity 
by that time was in decline. Roberts, 
by the way, when “Cheyenne” 
started the craze for cowboy songs 
in 1906, was baritone of a popular 
vaudeville attraction, the Big City 
Quartet. He must have had a busy 
time, singing in vaudeville as well 
as making records for all the im- 
portant American phonograph com- 
panies. He also sometimes competed 
in automobile races. 

After “Ragtime Bob” had made 
scores of Edison cylinders and had 
been one of the company's most pop- 
ular singers, he tried out late in 1914 
or early in 1915 for a place on the 
Diamond Disc recording staff. In 
January, 1915, Mr, Edison turned 
him down with the surprising ver- 
dict: “No! Can't interpret; can't 
sing.” Yet Roberts had given satis- 
faction on Edison records for many 
yeaz*s previously. 

With all due respect to Thomas 
A. Edison, I emphatically disagree 
with his verdict and consider Bob 
Roberts, like Eddie Morton, to have 
been one of the best comedians who 
ever recorded. 

The Victor record of “Ragtime 
Cowboy Joe” had “That Slippery 
Slide TYombone,” sung by the Amer- 
ican Quartet, for its companion. This 
was the work of our inexhaustible 
friends, Harry Williams and Egbert 
Van Alstyne, and came just before 
the end of their partnership. It is 
an extremely amusing and catchy 
number, with some wonderful work 
for the slide trombone and it, so far 


as I can judge by his purrs, is the 
favorite record of Professor Plum 
Duff Walsh, Ph.D. The supplement 
said: 

"Here is one of the funniest numbers Wil- 
liams and Van Alstyne have ever written, and 
being just suited to the American bunch, they 
simply cut loose and sing the number as 
though they really enjoyed it. On the other 
side. Bob Roberts gives a new cowboy song, 
which looks like another 'Pony Boy.’ *’ 

Edison seems to have issued an 
Amberol cylinder, No. 1140 of “Rag,- 
time Cowboy Joe,” sung by Edward 
Meeker, but it was announced in Oc- 
tober, 1912, the same month that 
Blue Amberols were introduced, and 
can have had only a, negligible sale. 
It was not taken into the Blue Am- 
berol list, which means that it was 
discontinued almost before it was cat- 
alogued. This was strange treatment 
for so popular a song. It seems that 
it would almost automatically have 
become a Blue Amberol big seller. 
Another surprise is that Columbia 
didn't issue a “Ragtime Cowboy Joe” 
record. Among 1912 versions, the 
Victor stands virtually alone, and 
Bob Roberts sings it as well as any- 
body could. 

It amuses me that in 1926, A1 Ber- 
nard and Sammy Stept wrote a song- 
called “Yodelin' Cowboy Joe,” which 
was openly modeled on the ragtime 
cowboy of 11 or 12 years before, 
although Joe the Yodeler lived in 
Idaho instead of Arizona. Bernard 
and Frank Kamplain sang “Yodelin’ 
Cowboy Joe” on Okeh record No. 
40793 to Stept's piano accompani- 
ment. The other side, “We'll Go Up 
in Dose Mountains,” was another 
rendition by, and composition of, 
“The Record Boys,” as Bernard, 
Kamplain and Stept were known. 
Kamplain did the yodeling on both 
sides. 

A facetious item in a 1926 “Bill- 
board” asserted that the principal 
pastime of the Record Boys was argu- 
ing on every conceivable subject. The 
writer jokingly said that he was put- 
ting Kamplain’s name before Bez’- 
nard's and Stept's because he knew 
that would touch off a violent discus- 
sion as to why the yodeler had been 
mentioned first. Perhaps this alleged 
az*guing was the reason why the trio 
bz'oke up late in 1927, shortly after 
“Yodelin' Cowboy Joe” was issued, 
and was reorganized with Kamplain 
as manager. The two new membez's 
wez*e Lew Cobey and Tom Foz*d, who 
was better known on records as Les- 
ter O’Keefe. 

“Ragtime Cowboy Joe” having- 
proved a smash success, Maurice 
Abrahams decided on a follow-up. 
This time the lyricists wei*e Edgar 
Leslie and Grant Clarke, and the 
song — not exactly a cowboy song, 
but built around a related theme 
— was “At That Bully Woolly 
Wild West Show,” ' which Victor 
issued in February, 1914, on No. 
17514, by the Peerless Quartet. The 
back-up was “The Pussy Cat Rag,” 
by Ada Jones and the Peezdess, who 
also made it for Columbia discs and 
Edison discs and cylinders. The cat 
ditty was more popular than its com- 
panion, which never acquii-ed hit 
statuz’e, and was not widely recoz*ded. 
Pathe, just beginning its American 



COWBOY COMEDY — Eddie Morton, 
known in vaudeville as 'The Singing Police- 
man,” made a fine record of a cowboy 
comic song classic, "The Last Shot Got 
Him.” 

activities, issued it, however, on 
B5040 as a one- or two-step by the 
Pathe Dance Orchestra. This was an 
11 y 2 -inch disc, with “Do They Love 
It?” as its coupling. There was also 
a 14-inch, B8018, by the same orch- 
estz^a, with “Peg o My Heart” for 
its teammate. In 1915 or 1916 the 
record numbers were changed to 
30178 and 70091, respectively. 

At about the same time as “Rag- 
time Cowboy Joe” came out, a num- 
ber of other cowboy songs were pub- 
lished but not z-ecorded. I seem to 
rem ember one, in a 19*12 William W. 
Delaney Song Book, written by some 
little known person and called “Alkali 
Ike.” There was also an effort by 
a feminine composer, whose name I 
can’t be sure of now, and I can't find 
the old song book to check. The 
writer may have been Edna May 
Wiilliams, but I have a vague feeling 
that Blossom Seeley was involved. 
Anyway, the title was “Texas,” and 
I remember the refrain rhymed 
“Texas and solar plexus” — something 
about “Texas, beneath my solar 
plexus there’s a heart that's beating 
— ” (The accuracy of this dimly re- 
membered quotation is not guaran- 
teed.) Of course there wez*e hundr-eds 
or thousands of other unsuccessful 
efforts to perpetz'ate cowboy song 
hits. 

Among them, Haz-ry Von Tilzer 
published in 1912 a song called “Mis- 
souri Joe,” whose name sounds as if 
it might have had a cowboy theme, 
but I am not familiar with it. Then, 
in 1929, Bob Miller, the Jewish com- 
poser of hill-billy tunes, recozxled on 
Columbia 15529, under the name of 
Bob Ferguson and His Scalawaggers, 
an effusion also called “Missouri Joe.” 
Miller gets credit on the label . for 
writing the song, but I wonder if he 
may have z-evived the old Von Tilzer 
numbei*. However, his record deals 
with the exploits of a Western hold- 
up man instead of a cowboy. 

VIII. Traditional “Cowboy” Songs 

This light-hearted survey was not 
(Continued on next page) 
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begun with the intention of dealing 
extensively with the songs that arose 
among the cowboys themselves, but 
rather with the Tin Pan Alley epi- 
demic that Williams and Van Alstyne 
inaugurated by writing “Cheyenne.” 
Neither was it intended to deal with 
the “Western” music of the 1930’s and 
1940’s, which was made popular by 
such singers as Gene Autry and re- 
mains popular today — things like 
“The Last Round-Up,” “Leaning On 
the Old Top Rail” and “Don’t Fence 
Me In.” Names of similar outpour- 
ings could be listed indefinitely, but 
I have neither time, inclination nor 
space. 

Nevertheless, there should be at 
least a bow in the direction of the 
traditional cowboy songs. These be- 
came popular with buyers of “country 
style” music when they were elec- 
trically l'ecorded in the 1920’s by such 
artists as Vernon Dalhart, who grew 
up in Jefferson, Texas, and knew 
ranch life at first hand. 

Research shows that the cowboy’s 
ancient enemy, the American Indian, 
received recognition on records long- 
before the cowpuncher’s own mourn- 
ful, nostalgic tunes were recorded. 
This was true also of popular music, 
for many songs with an Indian theme 

— “Hiawatha,” “Anona,” “Navajo,” 
“Tammany” and uncountable others 

— were highly popular and widely 
sung before “Cheyenne” appeared. 
The Indian vogue lasted to some ex- 
tent into the World War I period 
and beyond. There were even songs, 
such as “Indianola” and “Big Chief 
Killahun,” about heap big chiefs en- 
listing in the American army and 
going abroad with the announced in- 
tention of tomahawking “old Kaiser 
Bill.” I don’t recall any about 
cowboys planning to rope and brand 
the Kaiser, but there may have been 
some. Of course, the country was 
flooded with compositions about black 
men volunteering to help make the 
world safe for democracy, and there 
was even one about “Bobby, the 
Bomber,” a baseball pitcher who used 
his hurling skill to lob explosives 
at the “Huns.” 

In 1904 Victor issued a dozen 
seven-inch single-faced discs by Ho- 
Nu-Ses, an Iroquois brave, on which 
he sang Indian ceremonial songs. In 
1914 the Glacier Park Indian singers 
made a few Victor records, and 
Geoffrey O’Hara, a composer as well 
as student of Indian music, recorded 
a sung and spoken Victor disc and 
an Edison Blue Amberol cylinder of 
the red man’s tunes. Concert arrange- 
ments of native Indian themes by 
such composers as Charles Wakefield 
Cadman and Thurlow Lieurance were 
extensively recorded, some of them 
by Princess Watahwaso, a daughter 
of a Penobscot Indian chief. The 
princess died March 20, 1969, in a 
hospital in Bangor, Me. She was 86. 
Such “concertized” songs included 
“By the Waters of Minnetonka,” 
“From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water,” “The Moon Drops Low,” and 
“The White Dawn is Stealing.” 

In February, 1920, Columbia issued, 
on 12-inch disc No. A6131, two or- 
chestrated versions of native Indian 


music arranged by Charles Sanford 
Skilton. One side contained the “War 
Dance” of the Cheyenne Indians and 
the other the “Deer Dance” of the 
Rogue River tribe. Both were played 
by the Columbia Orchestra. This was 
followed in October by A3092, on 
which Os-ke-non-ton, described as a 
Mohawk, sang a “War Song” and an 
“Every-Day Song,” to drum accom- 
paniment. The chief must also have 
recorded for Canadian Victor (he was 
a native of Canada) , for HMV in 
England announced two recordings 
by him on No. B2083, apparently 
made about 1926. They were “Invo- 
cation to the Sun God” and “Peyote 
Drinking Song.” HMV called Os-ke- 
non-ton a Navajo. A group of Hopi 
Indians made some electrically re- 
corded Victors iin the 1920’s. These 
are merely characteristic examples 
and not a complete list. 

The first disc of “handed-down” 
cowboy songs appears to have been 
issued by Columbia in September, 
1919. It was No. A3085, and contained 
Bentley Ball’s renditions of the time- 
honored “Jesse James” and “The Dy- 
ing Cowboy.” Mr. Ball was versatile. 
He also sang on A3083 some Omaha, 
Iroquois and 0 jibway Indian songs, 
and on A3086, three Negro songs 
of the antebellum era — “Go Down, 
Moses,” “0 Graveyard” and “Peter, 
Go Ring Dem Bells.” The supplement 
description of these records is worth 
quoting: 

"Probably the moat authentic collection of 
genuine American Folk Songa ever collected, 
and certainly ever recorded, is the following 
list of Columbia records by Bentley Ball. Mr. 
Ball has traveled over the entire country, 
collected these songs at their sources, and has 
sung them in his ‘Song-a-Logues* throughout 
the United States. Mr. Ball is a singer of 
fine talent, a student of American Folk Songs, 
and the following records will have unusual 
Interest to every American, whether young 
enough to be thrilled by ‘Jesse James.’ In- 
dians and cowboys, or old enough to enjoy 
the genuine Negro spirituals and old minstrel 
songs . . . The songs of our border days are 
less known but even more interesting than 
the songs of our Indians. ‘Jesse James' and 
‘The Dying Cowboy’ are genuinely thrilling 
‘ballads' of cowboy life in frontier days." 

As best I recollect, Mr. Ball sang 
the two cowboy numbers moi’e as a 
concert artist interpreting “art 
songs” than in the true rough and 
ready ranch house vein. 

Victor’s first authentic cowboy re- 
cording was not sung by a cowhand 
but by the eminent basso, Wilfred 
Glenn,’ assisted by the Shannon Quar- 
tet. It was issued on 19059 in July, 
1923, and had the better known levee 
song, “I’ve Been Workin’ on de Rail- 
road,” harmonized by the Shannon 
Quartet, for its backing. The Glenn 
side was called “Cowboy Song — 
Whoopee Ti Yi Yo,” which most of 
us today probably know better as 
“Git Along, Little Dogies,” but which 
a vast number insist on calling “Git 
Along, Little Doggies.” Supplement 
Editor James E. Richardson’s descrip- 
tion was, as always, felicitous: 

"Victor educational policies don’t contem- 
plate the over-loading of the juvenile — or the 
adult — brain. These an.- educational records, 
yes, but one is a genuine cowboy song, such 
as few Americans ever have heard of, much 
less heard; the other is a Mississippi work 
song. They are not products of the music 
markets, they belong with the sea-chantey 
and the ‘come-all-ye’ ; as such, they are true 
American folk songs, and no American, born 
or adopted, has a rignt to Ignore them. 

" ‘Whoopee Ti YI Yo.‘ arranged by Henry 


S. Sawyer, has a cunous galloping rhythm, 
as though it had actually been composed In 
the saddle at the lope . . . (Its) harmonies 
are unusual to the ear long fed with compo- 
sitions written to order from fragments of 
older ones. The 'Levee Song* is comparatively 
simpler — 'though there is nothing complex or 
obscure in either; how could there be? These 
are true ‘hundred per cent' American songs." 

I have an album labeled “Cowboy 
Songs,” which contain some repre- 
sentative specimens of the traditional, 
as opposed to the popular, tunes. It 
does not include my records by Ver- 
non Dalhart and other highly popular 
singers whose discs are filed else- 
where under the artists’ names, but 
the following will give you an idea 
of the names of some of the songs: 
“Home On the Range,” “The Days of 
Forty-Nine,” “The Zebra Dun” and 
“The Gal I Left Behind Me,” by Jules 
Allen, “The Singing Cowboy”; “Jesse 
James” and “The Dying Cowboy,” by 
Bentley Ball ; “The Lavender Cow- 
boy” and “The Cowboy’s Lament,” 
by Ewen Hall ; “The Cowboy Min- 
strel”; "Cowboy Love Song,” “Follow- 
ing the Cow Trail,” “The Cowboy,” 
“Cowboy’s Prayer,” “O Bury Me Not 
on the Lone Prairie,” “The Cowboy’s 
Dream,” “Bad Companions” and 
“When the Work’s All Done This 
Fall,” all Victors by Carl T. Sprague. 
Then there is Okeh No. 45057, “Pistol 
Pete’s Midnight Special” recorded 49 
years ago in St. Louis by Dave Cut- 
rell, accompanied by “McGinty’s 
Oklahoma Cowboy Band,” and cou- 
pled with “The Cowboy’s Dream,” by 
the same band directed by Otto Gray. 
Most of these indigenous cowboy 
tunes are morbidly mournful and I 
shall probably infuriate folk music 
purists by saying that, personally, 
I’d much l'ather listen to “Cheyenne,” 
“Pride of the Prairie,” “The Last 
Shot Got Him” or “Ragtime Cowboy 
Joe” than to “The Dying Cowboy!” 

(The End) 

P.S. — The Rev . John A. Petty, of 
Rutherfordton , N. C., reminds me 
that at least one English recording 
was made of “Cheyenne.” In April , 
1907, it was issued on White cylinder 
No. 1 63, sung by Peter Dawson. I 
had known of that cylinder, but for- 
got it in wHting this seHes. Dawson 
was a consumate singer , but songs 
such as “Cheyenne” were not his 
metier, and I doubt that his rendi - 
turn was half so effective as Billy 
Murray's. 
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Addison Dashiell Madeira 

PART I 

By JIM WALSH 


(This biography of A. D. Madeira is 
dedicated to my old friend, Quentin 
Riggs, of Huntington Beach, Calif., 
without whose painstaking, ingenious 
and enthusiastic research efforts it 
would have remained unwritten.) 


I. An Unfamiliar Name 

Eyes, I imagine, will be blinked 
and eyebrows raised at sight of the 
words, “ADDISON DASHIELL MA- 
DEIRA,” in large letters running 
across the top of this page. A typical 
comment of the average reader is 
likely to be: 

“Who is he? I never heard of 
him.” 

It is true that the name of Ad- 
dison Dashiell Madeira — always 
called A. D. Madeira in record cat- 
alogs is known to only a small per- 
centage of the many thousands of 
present-day collectors of old-time 
phonogTaph records, but in his time — 
which was more than 75 years ago - 
Madeira was a reputable and respect- 
ed baritone who made many Edison 
cylinders and Victor discs. Obviously, 
however, in those days of compara- 
tively small sales he could not win a 
huge personal following like that of 
some of the other performers who 
had longer careers. By contrast with 
the extended recording spans of such 
singers as Billy Murray, Henry 
Burr, Arthur Collins and Byron G. 
Harlan, Madeira’s period 1 of activity 
was brief. He appears to have begun 
making records in 1899, but by 1902 
had retired from the competition. In 
the March, 1902, edition of The Pho- 
nogram , issued to publicize Edison 
cylinder records, the editor, Herbert 
Shattuck, who was Edison’s adver- 
tising manager, wrote: 

“Many people have a«ke-i me ’■Mel'' 
‘Where’s Billy Golden? What has become of 
Mr. Madeira? Why don’t we heu.v Mr. Albert 
C. Campbell's melodious voice any more on 
Edison records?’ 

“My friends. I will tell you all I know. 
Billy. I believe, is running a ‘■vdi’nnab ! e 
hotel in Washington. D. C.. and Madeira Ik 
in the typewriter business in SL. Paul, Minn., 
while Mr. Campbell’s voice — well, to speak 
in baseball parlance, he has a ‘glass arm.’ ’’ 

By saying* that Campbell had a 
“glass arm,” the Phonogram editor 
evidently meant that Al’s delicate 
throat had suffered from the strain 
of making too many records and was, 
for the time being, not in good con- 
dition. It was this sensitive quality 
that eventually led the man with the 



ENTERING MIDDLE AGE — This photo 
shows A. D. Madeira in his early forties, 
after he had begun making Edison cylinders 
but had not yet sung for Victor d scs. 


beautiful lyric tenor voice to give up 
making solo records and to confine 
himself to duets with Henry Burr 
and harmonizing as first tenor of the 
Sterling* Trio and Peerless Quartet. 
"Clancy” Campbell did not abandon 
solo singing, however, until around 
1908-09. Meanwhile, in the June, 
1902, Phonogram , Mr. Shattuck re- 
tracted to a considerable extent his 
“glass arm” remark: 

“A correspondent writes, ‘I was very sorry 
to read in a recent number of the Phono- 
gram, that Mr. Madeira had gone out of 
the business of making phonograph records 
. . . The other man’s ‘giass arm’ can con- 

tinue for all I care.’ To which I reply. ’Tut, 
tut. ’ Mr. Campbell came in to see me re- 
cently, and his melodious voice is certainly 
in very fine condition. He tells me that he 
has never been so busy in his life malting 
records for ihe different Lalking machine 
companies. Such of my readers ats want any 
of his records can easily procure them, as 
records by him are lisUd in many record 
catalogs. ’’ 

It was, incidentally, Shattuck’s 
mention of Madeira’s being in the 
typewriter trade in St. Paul that led 
to Quentin Riggs’ tracking down the 
baritone’s long past activities nearly 
three quarters of a century later and 
making* it possible for me to write 
this article. 


Quentin, then a teen-aged strip- 
ling, was with me when I called on 
the famous pioneer recording* artist 
and whistler, Joe Belmont, in Sep- 
tember 1947, at his bird shop on the 
concourse of Radio City in down- 
town New York. During an engross- 
ing chat Joe recalled many of his 
former recording associates, and for 
years I have seemed =to l’emember 
his saying that A. D. Madeira was 
of Spanish Jewish descent and was 
born on the Rock of Gibraltar. My 
memory must Lave tricked me, how- 
ever, for when I published an article 
about Belmont in HOBBIES for 
March, 1948, I said: 

“He (Joe Belmont. ) told us (hat a briefly 
popular male quartet some 10-odd yeaps ago 
was the Big Four, composed of Arthur Col- 
lins. Byron Harlan, A. D. Madeira and Joe 
Nat us. Madeira was a native of Minneapolis. 
Minnesota.’’ 

I wish I could find the notebook 
in which I recorded Joe’s remarks 
so I could tell more of what he re- 
lated about Madeira. Apparently, he 
didn’t say the baritone was Jewish 
and from Gibraltar. But he did tell 
me that about somebody, and who 
was the artist I have confused with 
Madeira? 

Incidentally, the Madeira family 
was of Spanish descent. 

A survey of old catalogs of Edi- 
son cylinder records shows that five 
two -minute records by the Big Four 
were issued, from March through 
May, 1901. (Madeira’s first Edison 
solos, it will be revealed later, came 
out in November-December, 1899.) 
First of the quartet records was 
"GooJbye’ Dolly Gray,” No. 7728. 
Then followed 7765, “My 'Charcoal 
Charmer”; 7766, “There’s Where My 
Heart is Tonight”; 7767, “Ben Bolt,” 
and 7781, “Cor abroad’.” 

I know of no Big Four records for 
odder companies, but perhaps the 
quartet did some vaudeville work and 
stayed together longer there than in 
its Edison association. That, however, 
is mere speculation. And why did it 
break up? I suspect the answer lies 
in Madeira’s decision to quit singing- 
in favor of being a business man and 
leaving the quartet to start that type- 
writer business in Minneapolis - St. 
Paul. 

These quartet cylinders, like Ma- 
deira’s solos and discs, were made 
before Thomas A. Edison had devised 
a system of producing a permanent 
“master,” from which moulds could 
be taken and result in the production 
(Continued on page 127) 
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of a virtually unlimited number of 
salable copies. Madeira, like other 
artists who recorded as the Nine- 
teenth Century gave way to the 
Twentieth, must have worked by the 
“round" 'and been paid a dollar or so 
for each time he sang a selection. 
Usually about 40 “rounds" of a 
song were made in order to provide 
enough cylinders for copying by a 
pantographic method. As Billy Mur- 
ray once remarked, “When you had 
sung forty times you had made all 
of $40!” 

Whatever the reason for the short 
life of the Big Four Quartet, the 
active span of its records was equal- 
ly brief. None of the five was made 
over in gold moulded form and they 
were all gone by the time Edison 
published the record catalog dated 
"fall, 1902." 

II. Madeira's Edison Solos & Duets 

Until I buckled' down to writing 
this article, I thought I recollected 
that every one of Madeira's Edison 
solos and duets also was gone by the 
time that fall, 1902, cylinder catalog- 
appeared. I was wrong, however. 
True, all the solos were out, but a 
number of his duets with Byron G. 
Harlan remained. These likewise, 
were not long lived. They appeared 
for tilie last time in the list for April 
1, 1903. In July, 1903, some of the 
titles were still there, but they had 
been remade by Harlan and Frank C. 
Stanley, whose popularity as a re- 
cording artist was greater than Ma- 
deira’s had been. Probably the 
moulds from which the cylinders 
were made had begun to have defects 
and it was necessary to make them 
over. With’ Madeira half-way across 
the continent, in Minneapolis, another 
baritone had to be found to sing with 
Harlan, and Stanley was the obvious 
choice. 

I believe it would be as well to 
give what I hope is a complete list 
of Addison Dashiell Madeira’s Edi- 
son cylinders and Victor discs before 
proceeding with the story of his later 
years, as brought out of obscurity by 
Quentin Riggs’ intelligent, dedicated 
research. Toward the end of 1899 
Edison began issuing two-minute solo 
cylinders by Madeira, and this con- 
tinued until June, 1901, when his to- 
tal stood at twenty. In numerical or- 
der they were: 

7288 Lajst Night. 7289 Thursdav. 7290 The 
Postilion. 7291 Celeste. 7292 Mari Lana — In 
Happy Moment's (a number that a few years 
later wa;> a favorite offering of the Eng- 
lish baritone. Alan Turner). 7363 Old JlnVs 
Christmas Hymn. 7400 You're It. 7437 The 
Sun Will Shine Again. 7481 Beauty’s Eves. 
7al5 I’d Rather Be Poor With You. 7547 
Polly and I Were Sweethearts. 7579 London 
Bridge. 7650 The Fog Bell. 765S Beyond the 
Gates of Paradise. 7695 Russian National 
Hymn. 7701 Little Tin Soldier. 7777 Resur- 
rection. 7778 Jerusalem. 7793 Adieu. Marie. 
7817 Trovatore — Tempest of the Heart. 

You will observe that four of 
Madeira’s Edison solos were of Chris- 
tian hymns, which militates against 
my form-er impression that he was 
a Spanish Jew. Not only that, but in 



DEDICATED RESEARCHER AND PAL 
Shown here is Quentin Riggs, whose diligent 
efforts made it possible for Jim Walsh 
to write the life story of A. D. Madeira, 
with his pet cat, "Bo.” Mr. Riggs took the 
picture himself with a timing device that 
allowed him to set the focus, then get into 
the scene. 

its place it will be shown that his 
father was a Presbyterian minister. 
Little comment need be made upon 
Madeira’s Edison solo records. Most- 
ly, they were of a “standard” nature 
— the sort of thing that Alan 
Turner and other baritones were to 
record prolifically years later. There 
were few, if any, songs that can be 
identified today as turn of the cen- 
tury popular tunes. “Beauty's Eyes" 
is, I suppose, the well known Tosti 
ballad. I wonder why it was felt 
there would be a demand for the Rus- 
sian National Hymn in English. 
Some of the titles are virtually for- 
gotten now — among them “Celeste," 
“You’re It," “The Sun Will Shine 
Again" (how many ballads (have been 
written on that theme?) and “I'd 
Rather Be Poor With You," which 
does have a Plebeian “popular" fla- 
vor. 

I have never heard any of these 
Edison solos, which were made on 
■the soft brown wax records, so can- 
not attempt judgement on them. Un- 
doubtedly, few, if any, copies remain. 
In fact, whether on discs or cylinders, 
Madeira’s must be among tJhe rarest 
of all records of 75 years and more 
ago. 

Madeira’s Edison duets with Byron 
G. Harlan were less numerous than 
his solos. There were fourteen: 

7345 He Carved His Mother’s Name Upon 
a Tree. 734 6 Sweet AnLoineLLe. 7347 In the 
Shadow of the Pines. 7382 While the Leaves 
Came Drifting Down. 7383 My Old New 
Hampshire Home. 7475 Where the Sweet 
Magnolias Bloom. 7175 I Left Because I 
Love You. 7540 Baby’s Prayer. 7603 Sweet 
Antoinette. 7641 A Picture No Artist Can 
Paint. 7676 Medley of Popular Songs. 7696 
A Bird i n a Gilded Cage. 7792 When We 
Parted at the GaLe. 7823 Little Black Me. 

Until I refreshed my memory by 
doing research for this survey I had 
the impression, as I have already 


mentioned, that all the Harlan and 
Madeira duets were discontinued 
when gold moulded cylinders were in- 
troduced. I was, however, wrong. Six 
were carried over in the new style. 
These had a brief life in gold mould- 
ed form : “While the Leaves Came 
Drifting Down," “Where the Sweet 
Magnolias Bloom," “In the Shadow 
of the Pines," “I Left Because I 
Love You," “Baby’s Prayer" and 
“Sweet Antoinette.” These titles re- 
mained in the catalog for July, 1903, 
but in new versions by Harlan and 
Stanley. They obviously were good 
sellers, for ail kept their places un- 
til December, 1908, when “Sweet An- 
toinette" was dropped. 

No doubt, by the way, you will 
have observed that Harlan and Ma- 
deira made two records of “Sweet 
Antoinette,” No. 7346 and 7633. The 
latter was the one remade by Harlan 
and Stanley. I have done some puz- 
zling as to why “Sweet Antoinette” 
was offered under two different 
numbers and reached a conclusion, 
which may be wrong, that one was 
with piano accompaniment and one 
with orchestra . . . No, apparently 
I was wrong, for the version with 
the higher number would be the 
more likely to have orchestra back- 
ing, but the fall, 1902, catalog says 
No. 7633 has a piano accompaniment. 
By February, 1910, “I Left Because 
I Love You" had received its come- 
uppance, but the other four were 
still hanging on. “While the Leaves 
Came Drifting Down" went into out- 
er darkness in September, 1911, but 
the other three continued to be avail- 
able until two-minute cylinders were 
discontinued in the autumn of 1912. 
This looks as if Harlan and Madeira, 
or the Edison recording experts, 
knew how to select sentimental bal- 
lads that would sell steadily over a 
long term of years. 

I’d almost forgotten that Madeira 
made seven of the large “concert" 
or “grand” cylinders that had some 
vogue before the introduction of the 
gold 1 moulded record. These were sup- 
plemented by five duets with Harlan. 
The solos were all of Protestant gos- 
pel hymns and were of selections not 
duplicated in the small standard re- 
cords: B256 “Let Us Stand Up for 
Jesus"; B257 “The Shepherd True"; 
B258 “Come Home"; B259 “I Am 
Redeemed”; B260 “The Comforter 
Has Come"; B2.61 “I Need Thee 
Every Hour,” and B262, “Rescue the 
Perishing." The Harlan-Mad’eira du- 
ets in conceit size duplicated five of 
their popular standard records: B423 
“He Carved His Mother’s Name 
Upon a Tree"; B424, “In the Shadow 
of the Pines"; B425, “While the 
Leaves Came Drifting Down”; B426, 
“My Old New Hampshire Home” 
(which was later made in gold 
moulded form by Albert Campbell 
and James F. Harrison), and' B427, 
“Where the Sweet Magnolias Bloom.” 

Undoubtedly any Edison cylinders 
sung by A. D. Madeira are scarce 
since an average human lifetime or 
more has passed since they were 
made, but this does not mean that 
they are extremely valuable and 
worth a lot of money. I mention this 
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to prevent readers from writing to 
me, saying they own one or more 
Edison or Victor records by Madeira 
and 1 asking whet/her they are worth 
a smalt fortune or a large. I have 
nothing to do with buying, selling, 
estimating the value or finding a 
purchaser for old records and dis- 
like to receive letters from would-be 
sellers, for I hate to dash their ex- 
travagant hopes. 

This I can say, however: Quentin 
Riggs, who obtained most of the in- 
formation for this article, is a Ma- 
deira enthusiast, and will be glad to 
bear from anybody with one or more 
Madeira records for sale at a reason- 
able price. His address is 21171 
Greenboro Lane, Huntington Beach, 
Calif. 92646. 

III. Madeira’s Victor Solos & Duets 

As I put together this attempt to 
tell A. D. Madeira’s life story a 
thing that puzzles me is: Why did 
he record duets entirely with Byron 
G. Harlan for Edison and with only 
Harry Macdonough for Victor? There 
seems no reason why <he should not 
have used* Macdonough’s help as much 
on the cylinders as he did on the discs. 
Macdonough’s first Edison engage- 
ment had been on October 17, 1898, 
when he was an employee of the 
Adams Express Company, and, by 
the time Madeira began recording, 
the Canadian tenor, whose legal name 
was John Scantlebury Macdonald, 
was being called on for more solo 
work than any other Edison artist 
and should have been available for 
duets. 

The best I can do after all these 
years is guess, with no way of know- 
ing whether my surmise is correct. 
Harlan’s first Edison cylinders, and 
apparently his first records for any 
company were No. 7218, “Stories 
That Mother Told Me” and 7219, 
“Please, Mr. 'Conductor, Don’t Put 
Me Off the Train,” better remem- 
bered today as “The Lightning Ex- 
press.” It is fabled that the tenor- 
comedian was the manager of a 
theatrical troupe that appeared at 
an Orange, N. J., theater, in which 
Thomas A. Edison was one of the 
audience. If this story is to be credit- 
ed, Edison was impressed by Harlan’s 
singing, thought he would have a 
good recording voice and invited him 
to come to his laboratory and make 
tests. I question this legend, be- 
cause Thomas A. Edison was not a 
theater-going man. He was the sort 
who would prefer to make experi- 
ments in his laboratory rather than 
attend a public entertainment. Not 
only that, he was so deaf it would 
have been virtually impossible for 
him to hear a man on the stage well 
enough to know whether he sang 
well or didn't. 

Whatever the truth of the story, 
Harlan did do some experimental 
Edison recording. The two cylinders 
just mentioned were issued some- 
where around September 1, 1899, and 
as the years went on the portly ten- 
or, his wife and daughter became 
close friends of Thomas A. Edison 
and his family. 


Very well, then. Harlan’s first re- 
cords appeared two or three months 
before Madeira’s. Isn’t it likely that 
George Byron Harlan had something 
to do with obtaining a recording en- 
gagement for the baritone? Perhaps 
they were old friends and stage as- 
sociates and Harlan recommended 
Madeira as a baritone with prob- 
ably a good recording voice. They 
sang together a little later, you will 
remember in the Big Four Quartet. 

But, assuming this to be true, why 
didn’t Madeira make Victor duet re- 
cords with Harlan? Why was Mac- 
donough used instead? One answer is 
that Madeira didn’t began working 
for Victor until after his Edison en- 
gagements had begun, but that was 
still at a period before Harlan had 
sung for any Victor discs. He made 
none, in fact, until after Madeira had 
journeyed to Minnesota in the hope 
of finding fortune, if not fame, as 
a dispenser of typewriters. (I wonder 
what brand and whether they were 
“invisible” or “visible.”) 

Perhaps Harlan had an exclusive 
Edison contract from the time he 
began making cylinders in 1899 un- 
til 1902, when he formed his part- 
nership with Arthur Collins, who had 
preceded him as a Victor artist. If 
he was unavailable for Victor discs 
in 1901, the obvious bhang to do was 
to substitute a tenor whose services 
could be had, and Harry Macdonough 
admirably filled the need. 

Turning to the Victor rocord cata- 
log for February, 1902, I find on 
page 30 that A. D. Madeira is listed 
as a bass, which he wasn’t, for his 
rather high baritone lacked the basso 
prof undo quality. There were nine 
solo discs to his credit. Four were 
offered only in seven-inch : V754, 

“Little Tin Soldier”; V757, “You’re 
It”; V758, “Old Jim’s Christmas 
Hymn,” and V759, “Celeste.” 

Two of Madeira’s Victors were 
available onlv as 10-inch Monarchs: 
M3298, “The Lost Chord” and M3302, 
“Polly and I Were Sweethearts.” 
That leaves three which could be had 
in either size : No. 755, “Calvary” ; 
756 Alan Turner’s later favorite, “In 
Happy Moments,” and 760, “My 
Drowsy Babe.” 

On page 38 the ardent researcher 
finds eight duets by Macdonough and 
Madeira. I have two of these and 
gave another to Quentin. All are an- 
nounced by Madeira, and I suppose 
he “emceed” all eight. He probably 
also announced the Harlan-Madeira 
cylinders. None of the eight was is- 
sued only in seven -inch, but three 
were solely in ten-inch Monarchs: 
M3308, “Little Black Me”; M3310, 
“Lost, Proscribed,” from “Martha,” 
and 3311, “Where the Sweet Mag- 
nolias Bloom.” 

The remaining five could be bought 
in both seven and ten-inch: No. 761, 
“While the Leaves Came Drifting 
Down”; 7$2, “In the Shadow of the 
Pines”; 763, “Medley, ‘Those Are the 
Songs I Love’”; 764, “Baby’s Play- 
er,” and 766, “I Left Because I Love 
You.” 

And that, so far, as I know, con- 
stitutes a complete list of Madeira’s 


cylinders and discs. I imagine you 
have noticed that his Victor reper- 
toire bears a close resemblance to 
the Edison, and that his duets with 
Macdonough are in some instances 
the same songs he sang for Edison 
with Harlan. 

Have you also observed that the 
numbers of the baritone's Victor rec- 
ords come in such close numerical 
sequence as to suggest they were 
made within a few days of one an- 
other? This impression, however, 
might be misleading. Scrutiny of the 
1902 catalog makes it clear that Vic- 
tor at that time was using a “block 
system,” >as Edison had done for a 
few years — that is, assigning a cer- 
tain block of numbers to records by 
a given artist and numbering them 
within that sequence. The Victors 
which were made in two sizes begin 
with 761 and continue through 766, 
except that 765 is missing. I wonder 
what record No. 765 was — whether 
it was an unissued Macdonough- 
Madeira or what? After turning 
through the catalog I have not found 
any disc with that number. And I 
wonder, too, if Victor’s “Medley — 
‘Those Are the Songs I Love’ ” is 
the same as Edison’s “Medley of Pop- 
ular Songs,” which I should much 
like to hear. Madeira’s solos began 
with 754 and continued through 760. 

When Addison D ash i ell Madeira 
gave up the recording ghost, Victor 
apparently divided higher numbers in 
the block that had been given him 
between Macdonough and S. H. Dud- 
ley, an operatic baritone who suc- 
ceeded Madeira as Macdonough’s du- 
et partner. He had however, been 
singing with Macdonough in the 
Haydn and Edison Male Quartet, 
before the tenor and Madeira start- 
ed working together. Number 769 
was given to Silas Leachman’s “coon 
song,” “I’ve Got Money Locked Up 
in the Vault.” 

Now, here’s an odd thing: Just 
beneath the list of the Macdonough - 
Madcira duets is one of eight by 
Macdonough and Dudley, and this 
duplicates some of the titles by Mac- 
donougti and Madeira. No. 1075 is 
“While the Leaves Came Drifting 
Down,” which, in double-face, stayed 
in the catalog through 1922, and 
1076, is "In the Shadow of the 
Pines.” Why have Dudley and Mac- 
donough duplicate records by Mac- 
donough and Madeira but keep both 
in the catalog? The question is aca- 
demic, for when the August 31,1904, 
catalog was issued, Madeira's name 
had vanished and none of his solos 
or duets were available. 

Meanwhile, you may be wondering, 
what had' happened to A. D. Made- 
ira while his records were taking 
their place among the “lost books” 
of the earth? Had he prospered in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul or had he be- 
taken himself to other presumably 
greener pastures? And what is known 
of his family background and his- 
tory? 

Those are matters to be brought 
forward when next we meet. It should 
be made clear at this point, how- 

( Continued on page 130) 
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will notice tdiat the stamp is canceled 
with a meter marking which resem- 
bles a cancel. It is a Spanish meter 
of course, and it is the meter that 
has paid the postage on the letter. 

Unsuccessful revolutionaries have 
issued stamps to finance their opera- 
tions. This is nothing new. Follow- 
ing the Spanish-American War in 
1898, a revolutionary named Emilio 
Aguinald’o in the Philippine Islands 
turned from fighting the Spanish to 
fighting the United States, seeking 
the independence he thought the Is- 
lands would get when the war ended. 
It took the Americans weeks to de- 
feat the Spanish but several years 
to defeat Ag*uinaldo. During that 
time, his government occupied large 
portions of the country, set up a 
post office, issued stamps, had its 
own currency. But ultimately the 
Revolution failed 1 , and a Government 
more acceptable to tfhis nation was 
installed in Manila. 

Examples of Aguinaldo stamps 
properly used on cover during the 
the Philippine Insurrection are both 
rare and valuable. There is no rea- 
son why these are not listed in the 
Scott Standard catalog, as unused 
examples are relatively common and 
often encountered. But the Govern- 
ment was not a legitimate one, at 
least from our standpoint, so the 
stamps are not listed. (They can be 
found in an abbreviated' listing in 
the Scott Specialized United States 
Catalog, but no idea of their scar- 
city properly used on cover is given 
the catalog user.) 

Other countries often found with 
purported issues of stamps which are 
not catalog-listed since their legiti- 
macy is questioned are the Princi- 
pality of Thomond (reputed to be part 
of Ireland); Atlantis (there have 
been several of these) ; Tanna Touva 
(some of whose issues are listed), 
and Indonesia, which has issued many 
legitimate stamps, but which also 
provided many illegitimate ones dur- 
ing its Revolution following the close 
of World War II. 

One of the most quoted statements 
in philately is that “there is no sub- 
stitute for knowledge.” That, as well 
as entertainment, is the prime func- 
tion of this feature in HOBBIES, 
which will soon celebrate its fortieth 
birthday. 


“. . . ihe most sensible, useful, and 

lively hook ever written on the myriad 
ins and outs of stamp buying: and sell- 
ing . . 

— Helmuth Conrad, Stamp Editor, 
Chicago Tribune 

“FUN AND PROFIT IN 
STAMP COLLECTING” 

By Herman Hevst, Jr. 

This book, writLeu by the Stamp Editor 
of HOBBIES for more than. 40 years 
combines a world of experience for the 
newer collector. Over 30,000 copies have 
been sold, and now for the first time, 
it is available in paper back. The Market 
Guide, brought up to date to reflect 
today’s conditions is one of its most 
useful features. 

Autographed copies are available from 
the author at $3.75 each, postpaid. 

HERMAN HERST, JR. 

P.O. BOX 1583 
BOCA RATON, FLA. 33432 
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HISTORICAL TAPE 
RECORDINGS 

(Continued from page 60) 

she ever did. here's my favorite. This is 
a Savitt classic, made, ev, n more so by 
Carle tta Dale’s fine vocal. Here's Carlotta 
to sing: “The Weekend of a Private Secre- 
tary. ” 

SAVITT ORCH: WEEKEND OF A PRIVATE 
SECRETARY. Bluebird B7493 (3/18/38) 
GIVENS: From the original Bluebird, no less. 
That’s circa 3938. Carlotta Dale. I had a 
partner. Jack Pyle, when I was at KYW, 
Philadelphia, myself, and he, too . . . he 
just liked to sny the name. Carlotta Dale, 
(pauses) Beautiful guy. AM righL. Carlotta 
Dale with Jan Savin and the Orchestra. 
We’ve met now the distaff side of the vocal 
roster. And, In just 30 seconds, we’ll meet 
one cf the alMirrr> greats, the man by the 
name of George Tunnell. You know Mr. 
Tunnell by the name of Bon Bon. (COM- 
MERCIAL) 

(The recording dates, which appear 
next to the label number, were not 
as easy a reference mark prior to 
1975 when Brian Rust's AMERICAN 
DANCE BAND DISCOGRAPHY ap- 
peared. We credit Bill Givens with 
having to do it the hard way. But 
you must remember, Bill had been 
involved with the big bands for a 
good number of years. And he re- 
membered these statistics.) 

GIVENS: And we turn from Carlotta Dale to 
George Tunnell. He was a cousin of the 
former N-nv York Glnius football player; but 
you probably don’L recognize the name 
George Tunnell. On the other hand, I’m 
sure you do recognize the name Bon Bon. 
This man was always one of my all-time, 
favorite, big band vocalists. He was. with- 
out question, the Jan Savitt band’s prime 
attraction. Ron’s true name, as I say, Is 
G.orge Tunnel!. But even today, if you 
check out the Philadelphia main- line 'fhone 
directory, you’ll find the listing in Yeadon 
under the name of Bon Bon Tunnell. He’s 
a representative of the Mil hr Brewing 
Company — High Life — and. as a matter of 
fact, his territory includes parts of Western 
New York: you may know who he is . . . 
you may noL. Murray Bloom, who is the 
Decca distributor out of Buffalo, tells a 
story that— on occasion, when a distributor- 
ship* holds a dvaler-meeting or a party of 
seme kind — it's not unusual that they have 
strolling musicians and Bon will set the key 
and all of a sudden from out of literally 
nowhere you’ll hear the very line voice of 
George Tunnill singing “720 In the Books.’’ 
“It’s a Wonderfui World.’’ . . . and, an 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
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(Continued from page 128) 

ever, that the singer was Addison 
Dashiell Madeira II (or Jr.) and’ 
that his minister father was A. D. 
Madeira, Sr. In his turn, the baritone 
had a son who way Addison D., the 
third. I don't know why Addison was 
chosen as a family name, but Dash- 
iell came from the maiden name of 
the Rev. Mr. Madeira’s mother. 

Addison III died in France of in- 
fluenza during World War I. Dash- 
iell, as in the name of Dashiell Ham- 
mett, writer of mystery novels, is 
pronounced “Da-sheel." 

Incidentally, I am not sure wheth- 
er that middle name should be 
spelled as “Da&hiel" or “Dashiell." 
The death certificate of the singer's 
venerable father gave it as “Dashiell" 
and, as I have just mentioned, said 
that was his mother’s family name 
before marriage. On the other hand, 
the baritone’s death certificate 
spelled it “Dashiel," and so did a 
newspaper obituary notice. After 
anxious consideration, I have decided 
to go along with “Dashiell," but to 
disavow responsibility if I have cho- 
sen the wrong version. 

(To be continued) 


enjoyable and very pleasant surprise for the 
people gathered. Possessed of one of the 
finest personalities I've ever encountered, 
this Is one beautiful, beautiful man. And, 
again, George T. Simon cites as particularly 
noteworthy Bon's efforts on “It’s a Wonder- 
fui World.” “ Vol Vlstu Gaily Star,” and 
“720 in the Books,” all of which will be 
included between now and 6 p.m. In Roch- 
ester, but I thought as our vocal lead-off 
for Bon Bon this, sure to be recognized 
by ihe true Savitt buffs, is perhaps Bon's 
all-time classic. His greaL ‘skit-scat’ ver- 
sion of . . . “Paper Picker.” 

SAVITT ORCH/BON BON: “PAPER PICK- 
ER.” DECCA Blue label #2738 (Recorded 
8/29/39, NYC) 

GIVENS: That, In addition to being one of 
Bon Bon’s classics, is considered to be 
among the best of the Big Band flagwavers 
... of its kind, of its type for that par- 
ticular era. Drums of Russ Isaacs and, 
of course the vocal oi Bon Bon. A classic! 
No question about it. There’s Bon and . . . 
“Paper Picker,” He was very versatile, 
was this stellar vocalist and fine person. 
And . . . we’ll go to the ballad side, having 
gone from the rhythm side . . . the skit-scat 
side of Bon Bon; the ballad side of George 
Tunnell In just 60 seconds. (COMMERCIAL) 
A WHAM documentary In sound and holiday 
treat for you ; our first Sunday of the 
month of September . . . tribute to the Big 
Bands and the good music they play . . . 
and this weekend, a tribute to Jan Savitt. 

From this point I shall paraphrase 
Bill Givens ad lib remarks and list 
the recordings he played. 

He refers to the ballad style as 
“absolutely superb” in calling upon 
the Bon Bon vocal to “Last Night.” 
(NO commercial recording listed in- 
dicating this probably was taken 
from a radio transcription.) 

Next, Bill introduces a March 18, 
1938 recording for Bluebird featuring 
“a good vocal group” ... the Three 
Toppers (Charlotte Kaye, Dorsey An- 
derson and Jack Carlton.) “Stop! 
And Reconsider.” (Bluebird B-7493) 
(The “flip" side of “Weekend of a 
Private Secretary.") 

Bill refers to the last time this 
particular documentary was presented 
on WHAM. That was August 1, 1970. 
He says he has added new material 
for this broadcast. His theme, “720 
in the Books" appears to be that 
recorded for Thesaurus transcription 
service, a division of NBC. (I’m pre- 
paring a story on the radio trans- 
criptions for you. I hope to have 
material from collectors including 
Larry Kiner of Redmond, Wash., 
Roger Paulson of Needham, Mass., 
from a new reader at the University 
of Ohio and from Cathie Heinz and 
Joyce Lockwood at the Broadcast 
Pioneers Library in our nation’s cap- 
itol, as well as Howard Brenner. 

Bill mentions that with this broad- 
cast, he begins his fifth year on the 
series “Music for a Sunday After- 
noon," and thanks those who have 
taken the time, over the years, to 
correspond with him. 

He says: 

“. . . I would be most remiss if 
I were not to thank so many of you 
who have taken the time to corres- 
pond, to offer comments, suggestions, 
criticisms. You’e been a very fine 
audience; I enjoy a very great em- 
pathy with all of you. And it’s been 
very gratifying for me, over the past 
four full years to have had the asso- 
ciation with you, my audience . . . 
my listeners . . . and I've enjoyed 
it very, very much to know that you 
have enjoyed the series. Thanks 
enough from me. And I hope we can 
continue for five more years on this 
WHAM’s program of “Music for a 
Sunday Afternoon." 

(Please turn back to page 119) 
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PART 2 

By JIM WALSH 



MYSTERY MELODRAMA, Evil doings seem afoot in this scene from an unidentified 
light opera or musical comedy in which Addison D. Madeira appeared, presumably after 
h:s recording career ended. He is the short, stocky man to the right. Identity of the 
bewhis cored character, who seems to be holding a bomb, is unknown. If any reader can 
say from what production this scene was taken, Jim Walsh and Quentin Riggs will be 
grateful. — (Photo from William M. Peters) 


I. In Quest of the Obscure 

As was emphasized in a preceding 
installment, I have been able to write 
this biographical sketch of A. D. 
Madeira only because of the intensive 
research of Quentin Riggs, who did 
not rest until he had’ found out all 
about the turn of the century bari- 
tone that it seemed possible ‘to learn. 
The part of this article already pub- 
lished dealt primarily with listing 
Madeira's Edison and Victor records. 
Now it becomes time to m'ake use of 
Quentin's genealogical spadework and 
relate what there is known about the 
man, his father, and other members 
of his family. 

But first, m’ay I say that Quentin 
Riggs is fascinated, as he seemingly 
is by nothing else, at the thought of 
artists who made records 75 years or 
more ago, but whose personalities to- 
day are virtually unknown? The 
longer ago a singer made records 
and the less known about him or her 
today, the more Quentin wants to 
know and the harder he works to 
pierce the veil of mystery resulting 
from the obliterating effects of time. 
Mention such names as Minnie Em- 
mett, Mina Hickman and Roger 
Harding and his eyes light up. Re- 
cently he has been preoccupied with 
a desire to learn something about the 
mysterious Fred Rycroft, who for a 
brief period sang first tenor in the 
historic Haydn Quartet, and the even 
more baffling Charles Belling, who 
held the second tenor post in or 
around 1900. 

They long have been top-ranking 
mystei'ies although a National Gram- 
ophone record list dated December, 
1899, said: 

“Since our last catalog two new tenors 
have been added to the Haydn Quartet. The 
comedy and lighter records are still sung by 
the old Quartet, but the sacred and standard 
selections are sung by Messrs. Rycroft and 
Belling, tenors of Trinity Church Choir, and 
Messrs. Dudley and Hooley. basses.*’ 

I assume that 'The old quartet" 
was composed, besides Dudley and 
Hooley, of John Bieling, first tenor, 
and Jere Mahoney, second. Harry 
Macdonough was second tenor longer 
than anybody else, but he didn't be- 
gin making records until October, 
1898, and probably had not begun his 
Haydn association when the 1899 cat- 
alog’ was issued. He succeeded Ma- 
honey when ill health compelled the 
latter to give up singing. To me this 
is strange: I knew John Bieling per- 
sonally and corresponded with Dudley 
and Macdonough before their deaths- 


voluminously with Dudley - but not 
one of those three surviving mem- 
bers of the quartet ever mentioned 
Rycroft or Belling’ to me. 

Within recent weeks, however, 
Quentin has discovered that in the 
early 1900's and probably for some 
years earlier, Rycroft w*as the pro- 
fessional manager of the Witmark 
music publishing company and was 
responsible for "Sweet Adeline" be- 
ing introduced to the public and be- 


coming one of history’s greatest song 
hits. A book, "From Ragtime to 
Swingtime," by my old’ friend, the 
late Isaac Goldberg, tells of a male 
quartet, the Quaker City Four, com- 
ing into Witmark's and asking to 
have some new songs demonstrated. 
One number after another was play- 
ed, but none suited the vaudeville 
singing group. 

Then "Sweet Adeline," which had 
(Continued on page 127) 
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been written by Richard Gerard and 
Harry Armstrong* more than a year 
before, occurred to Rye r oft. The song 
ha<i been languishing on stockroom 
shelves because it was considered 
“too slow and too old-fashioned,” but, 
nearly desperate at being unable to 
please the Quartet, Rycroft called to 
Armstrong, “Harry, you may as well 
go and fish out ‘Sweet Adeline.* ” 
Armstrong produced this song from 
the top shelf, played it, and Harry 
Ernest, manager of the group, ex- 
claimed- at the end, “Why, that’s just 
the song we have been looking for!” 
What happened after that is history. 
The Quaker City Four sang it in 
Vaudeville, and “Sweet Adeline,” 
though with no alcoholic connotation, 
became the booze - fighters’ close- 
harmony national anthem. 

Quentin writes: “Rycroft is also 
mentioned in connection with a mov- 
ing picture made of a minstrel show. 
The pei-formers were the ’Spooks Min- 
strel Quintet, which Geoff O’Hara 
told me was the same group that re- 
corded the Edison two-minute cylin- 
der of ‘The Rosary* as the Knicker- 


bocker Quintet. Rycroft helped re- 
hearse the performers for this pro- 
ject.” 

A few days ago my California 
friend' asked me if I could tell him 
who wrote the mournful old-time 
song, “The Letter Edged in Black,” 
which Vernon Dalhart made popular 
on records in the 1920’s. I replied 
that it was composed in 1897 by a 
woman named, or who called her- 
self, Hattie Nevada. She also wrote 
one of the numbers Madeira record- 
ed, “While the Leaves 'Came Drift- 
ing Down.” I felt sure I would re- 
ceive Quentin’s undivided attention 
when I added that I believed Hattie’s 
husband was the operator of the 
Kansas City Talking Machine Com- 
pany, one of the small cylinder re- 
cord manufacturing businesses of the 
1897-1900 period, and that she re- 
corded 25 or so soprano solos for 
that firm. I’m betting that even now 
Quentin is writing ito his Kansas 
City library friends, who, as you will 
see, were so helpful to him in his 
A. D. Madeira research, ‘and asking 
them to send him all the information 
they can find about Hattie Nevada. 

And, speaking of Kansas City, that 
seems our cue to return to the story 
of A. D. Madeira. 


II. Madeira in Minneapolis 

Addison Madeira was not a young- 
ster when he began his career as a 
recording artist; rather, he was just 
entering middle age. He was born in 
the autumn of 1858, about two and a 
half years before the first shots were 
fired in the American Civil War, 
and he became 40 in the year in 
which the Spanish-American War 
was fought. He was almost 41 when 
he sang for his first Edison records. 

In a group photo of 42 Edison 
artists taken near Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s West Orange, N. J., laboratory 
in the summer of 1900, Madeira ap- 
pears as a seemingly somewhat short, 
man holding a straw hat and whose 
hair has begun to thin. It looks, but 
I am not sure, as if he has a small 
mustache. His duet partner, Byron 
Harlan, is standing behind him, and 
Senorita Maria Godoy, who, like 
Madeira, ‘had Spanish forbears, is 
sitting to his right. Also within 
touching distance is Frank S. Maz- 
ziotta, the piccolo player. Madeira 
was approaching his 42nd birthday 
when this picture was taken by a 
photographer who did a good job, but 
whom I have never * seen identified. 
And he was 43, or not far from it, 



TURN OF CENTURY "TALENT." This photo of 42 men and women who made Edison cylinder records was taken in 1900 near 
Thomas A. Edison's laboratory in West Orange, N.J. A. D. Madeira is No. 33, at the extreme left of the front row. This reproduc- 
tion was made from Madeira's copy of the original print, kindly provided by his grandson, William Peters. Another copy of the photo 
was published in January, 1971, HOBBIES, and readers wishing the names of all the artists may obtain that information by referring 
to the 1971 issue. 
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when he decided to give up living in 
New York 'and engaging in a musi- 
cal career to move to Minneapolis 
and enter the typewriter business. 

Over and over I have speculated' as 
to how and why this came about. 
What made Madeira think he would 
be better off as a Middle Western 
typewriter salesman than as a sing- 
er? How did he come to select Min- 
nesota as his new “stamping 
grounds?" Had he perhaps, in his 
travels with theatrical companies, 
met some typewriter company repre- 
sentative who assured him he would 
be a whiz at selling writing instru- 
ments and that there were especially 
good opportunities in Minneapolis 
and its sister city, St. Paul? I don't 
know the answer and I doubt that 
anyone now alive does. If Madeira 
were still living I'd ask him, but he'd 
now be about 120 years of age and 
hardly competent to elucidate. 

Whatever the reason, to Minne- 
apolis he and his family went at 
some time after he made his last 
record in 1901. 

And here I shall begin to quote 
freely from the results of Quentin 
Riggs’ research. Quentin took his 
fii-st giant step toward solving “the 
Madeira Mystery” when he wrote to 
the Minnesota Historical Society in 
St. Paul and asked if there was any 
information in its files or in Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul city directories about 
A, D. Madeira, a one-time noted 
singer and recording artist who 
turned typewriter dealer after going 
to Minnesota. 

On April 23, 1975, Patricia Har- 
pole, the Society's assistant chief 
librarian, replied that she had' found 
no record of an obituary notice for 
Madeira, but he was listed in the 
St. Paul section of the 1902 direc- 
tory as manager of the General Type- 
writer Company, with (his residence 
in Minneapolis. 

Similarly, under Minneapolis for 
1902, he was recorded as manager of 
the General Typewriter Company, 
with his business at 405 Dayton 
Building. He and members of his 
family were living in flat six of an 
apartment building at 1508 Third 
Avenue, south. 

Other Medeiras, all with the same 
address, were Fay L.; Fred R., who 
had the title of secretary of the 
typewriter company, and Pauline L. 

Now here we are confronted with 
more Madeira mysteries. Since her 
name comes second to Addison's, it 
would be logical to assume that Fay 
was his wife, but on his death cer- 
tificate and in newspaper obituary 
notices, to be quoted later, Mrs. Ma- 
deira's name is given as 'Callie W. 
Yet this is a name that never ap- 
pears in Minneapolis and Kansas 
City directories of the Madeira fam- 
ily. Fay's name is present only for 
the year 1902. So what (happened? 
Were Addison and Fay husband and 
wife, and did she die during their 
first year in Minneapolis? And did 
he many years later take Callie as 
his second wife? This question has 
me scratching my head and guessing. 

Fred Madeira I know was the 
singer-typewriter man's brother. As 


for Pauline, I don’t know. She may 
perhaps have been one of his sisters 
or daughters. 

In 1903, A. D. apparently had had 
enough of typewriters. He was listed 
as a music teacher at 409 Dayton 
Building, two doors from his former 
writing machine address. He was now 
living at 1803 Tenth Avenue, south. 
(The Madeiras, like many other fam- 
ilies in large cities, seem to have 
moved almost every year.) His broth- 
er Fred was in charge of the type- 
winter business, but at 616 Bank of 
Commerce Building, and his home was 
not with Addison, but on the same 
street, at 1827 Tenth Avenue, 

In 1904, A. D. was still a music 
teacher, but now was conducting his 
classes in the Lyceum Theater build- 
ing. His home address was flat C, at 
209 South Twelfth Street. The only 
other occupant of the flat apparently 
was his son, who is listed' as Addison 
Jr., but should have been Addison 
Madeira III. Presumably, he had just 
become old enough to rate a direc- 
tory listing. Fred continued to have 
his typewriter business in the Bank 
of Commerce building, but was now 
living at Excelsior, Minn. 

The next year, 1905, Addison was 
again a music teacher, but at 412 
Evanston Building. He and Addison 
III were still together in the flat on 
Twelfth Street. . The boy, previously 
designated as a student, is now called 
an actor. 

.Since he obviously was so young 
■there is room for speculation as to 
what kind of acting he was doing 
or hoped to do. 

In 1906, the directory reported that 
Addison D. Madeira had moved to 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Quentin was exultant when, 
■thanks to Ms. Harpole’s helpfulness, 
he received this information, for it 
now became possible, he hoped, to 
find out something about Madeira's 
life and activities in Kansas 'City. Up 
to that time he and I had not known 
that the singer had a Kansas City 
association. Now, with the benefit of 
hindsight, it becomes evident that he 
returned to Kansas City because his 
father was a prominent minister 
there and because he, the son, had 
lived’ there as a boy. What induced 
him, however, to become involved in 
a slate manufacturing business is 
‘something else. But that was still 
some years in the futile. 

III. Research in Missouri 

The long gone baritone singer 
would, I am sure, be both startled 
and flattered if he could return to 
life and learn of the great amount 
of energy and effort such a research- 
er as Quentin Riggs has expended in 
an effort to learn more about him. 
He no doubt would find pleasure in 
knowing that although he has been 
away from this world for almost half 
a century he is not forgotten and' 
there are still admirers of his voice 
as it is preserved by recordings of 
75 to 80 years ago. 

In August, 1975, Quentin wrote to 
the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri at Columbia, and asked for any 


information concerning Addison D. 
Madeira and his family that might 
be found in the Kansas City direc- 
tories. With promptness that was as 
gratifying as surprising, the refer- 
ence specialist, Karen M. Duree, re- 
plied on August 14 in ! a letter of 
more than two pages: 

“In response to your letter received 
August 12, I found several entries 
for Addison D. Madeira and his fam- 
ily in the Kansas City Directories." 
She then proceeded to list the en- 
tries from 1907 through 1917 - a feat 
of considerable good will. The singer 
was mentioned in 1907, with “music" 
given as his profession. He was liv- 
ing at 2715 Olive, with his son, 
again called Addison D. Madeira, Jr., 
but which correctly would have been 
III. No other Madeira was listed at 
that address, but Fred' R. also had 
left Minneapolis and was manager 
of the Superior Cai'bon 'and Ribbon 
Company at 406 Century Building. 
He lived at 16 East 35th Street. As 
in Minneapolis, Addison III was 
identified as an actor. 

The story was much the same in 
1908, only now the musical father 
and his actor son were living at 2928 
Brooklyn. Fred -was still handling 
typewriter supplies, but perhaps not 
the machines, and had' moved from 
406 to 415 ’Century Building. His 
home was 811 Linwood Boulevard. 

When the 1909 directory appeared, 
Addison Jr. and III were still “sing- 
er" and “actor,” respectively, but had 
moved to 2010 Linwood Boulevard. 
Fred' was yet at 811 Linwood, but 
apparently had married, for Eleanor 
Madeira appears for the first time 
at that address. His office remained 
at 415 Century. 

In 1910 Addison, Jr., was no long- 
er termed a singer. Instead, he was 
call'ecl a “collector . for Baker and 
Lockwood Manufacturing Company," 
and his namesake son was a “vocal- 
ist.” They were still at the Linwood 1 
Boulevard address. Fred and Ele- 
anor’s address was also unchanged, 
as was that for Fred's business, but 
he now called himself a “manufac- 
turer's agent.” 

The following year the Madeira 
men had entered upon a business en- 
terprise in which, 'a. grandson of the 
baritone singer (has told' Quentin 
Riggs, his grandfather “lost his 
shirt.” This was the National Slate 
Company. The 1911 directory identi- 
fied Addison, Jr., as this concern's 
sales manager ; Addison III as a 
salesman, and Fred as its treasurer. 
All were still living at their 1910 
addresses, but their place of business 
was 320 Reliance Building. 

By 1912 Fred apparently had 
withdrawn from the firm and left 
Kansas City, for he and Eleanor are 
not in that year’s directory. Addison, 
Jr., had now become the slate com- 
pany’s treasurer and Addison III re- 
mained as a salesman. For the first 
time the directory listed the elder 
Madeira's daughter, Harriett, whose 
son, William Peters, made the com- 
ment about his grandfather’s losing 
heavily in the slate business. In 1913 
Addison Jr. was still living on Lin- 
(Contlnued on next page) 
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wood Boulevard, with Harriett, but 
Addison III had disappeared from 
the volume. 

A year later, in the 1914 edition, 
Addison Jr. was both president and 
treasurer of the National Marble 
Company (a change of name for the 
slate company?). He and Harriett I. 
still abode in Lin wood Boulevard, but 
his place of business had been 
changed to “49th, northeast, corner 
of Cole Avenue.” 

Came 1915 and the father of the 
family was the only Madeira still 
listed. Perhaps Harriett had married 
and Addison III had taken to the 
stage. Addison II was now presi- 
dent, but not treasurer, of the Na- 
tional Marble Company, the address 
of which had changed to 40th and 
Cole (with Leeds in parentheses.) 

In 1916 Addison II was still pres- 
ident of the marble company, with 
the same business address, but his 
home was at 6139 Brookside Boule- 
vard. Addison III was back and list- 
ed as a sales manager, but the book 
doesn’t say of what. 

We come now to 1917 and the last 
year in which Ad'dison D. Madeira II 
appeared in a Kansas City directory. 
He was still at 6-139 Brookside Bou- 
levard, but with no occupation men- 
tioned. Addison III of the same ad- 
dress was once more a “sales 
manager.” 

Ms. Duree ended this series of 
directory listings by writing: 

"I quit looking for Addison D. Madeira 
after the 1917 directory. At that time he 
had not been mentioned for some years. 
(This is confusing, because she tiad just 
quoted his name as being in the 1917 direc- 
tory. Perhaps 1917 is not the year she meant 
to write. -J, W.l . . . If you could establish 
the date of dealh of Madeira it may be 
possible to find an obituary for him in the 
Kansas City newspapers. We have some of 
the Kansas City papers on microfilm here in 
the library, but we could only check two or 
three papers for a specific date. If you would 
like to have someone perform an extensive 
search for you, I suggest you write directly 
to Mrs. Fred Mefnershngen. 1 1 0:i Falcon Dr.. 
Columbia. Missouri 65201. 

“T was unable to find any more informa- 
tion about Madeira or his family. The 'Yel- 
low Pages' of the Kansas City Directories 
did not seem to list Madeira as a singer, 
vocalist or music teacher in t lie years I 
tried. . .” 

Madeira must have bought 'the 
home on Brookside Boulevard, for it 
was still his 'address when he died. 
It is puzzling, however, that his 
name ceased to appear in directories 
after 1917. My guess is that Ms. 
Duree, became confused between the 
Rev. Mr. Madeira and his son, who 
was being listed as a business man 
rather than as a singer, and that it. 
was the father’s name that ceased to 
appear after his death in 1915. 

IV. Madeira’s Father and Daughter 

On September 12, 1975, indomita- 
ble researcher Biggs was able to 
write to me and report some genuine 
progress. He had not yet learned 
when A. D. Madeira, the baritone, 
died, in order to try to obtain his 
death certificate, but had obtained 
that information concerning the sing- 
er’s father, who had lived into pro- 
longed old age, and his daughter, 
Harriett. Quentin’s letter expressed 
unbounded gratitude to the library 


and historical society workers in Min- 
neapolis, Columbia and Kansas City 
who had so obligingly assisted him. I 
shall quote from it: 

"Dear Jim: I am enclosing copies I have 
typed of three articles from Kansas City 
newspapers Xeroxed and sent to me by the 
Kansas City Public Library. They are obi- 
tuaries of A. D. Madeira’s father and his 
daughter, but they couldn’t find an obit of 
A. D. himself . . . Virginia M. Wright, of 
the Librajry. wrote: 'He was listed in the 
1909 city directory as a singer and actor, 
then as working for the National Slate Com- 
pany. and in 1917 as the president of the 
National Marble Company, evidently retiring 
In that year. We could find no obituary for 
him. or any articles about his music. We 
tried tracing the grandchildren through the 
city directories and through people connected 
with the Peters Serum Company. One con- 
tact person told us there was only a step- 
son (this should have been grandson — J. W.i 
living. Bill Peters of Kansas City. Therefore 
we are enclosing a list of the PeLers in the 
current telephone dirctory in case you would 
wish to write to him. It just might be that 
he would have scrapbooks or other informa- 
tion about Madeira.’ ’’ 

Quentin commented happily: “I 
am overwhelmed by the kindness of 
the people in Minneapolis, Columbia 
and Kansas City I have contacted’ to 
request information about Madeira. 
Several people have been very help- 
ful and have turned up some valu- 
able information. I shall try to get 
in touch soon by phone with the son 
of Madeira’s daughter. For years 
Madeira was just a name to me and 
a face in the group of Edison art- 
ists whose photos were taken in 
1900. But when you sent me that 
record of his I got an urge , t-o learn 
more about him. I can’t believe I 
have turned up so much information 
simply by writing a few letters to 
some newspapers, libraries and his- 
torical societies in Minnesota and 
Missouri. Hope I can get some spe- 
cific information about the baritone’s 
death in the near future. Your pal, 
QUENTIN.” 

Such specific information was 
nearer at hand than Quentin then 
realized. Meanwhile, what was learn- 
ed about A. D. Madeira, Sr., and 
his granddaughter, Harriett, was in- 
teresting in itself. In particular, 
there were some surprises in details 
about the life of baritone Addison 
Dashiell Madeira's father. It’s a 
shame to keep you waiting another 
month to read them, hut with space 
running out I fear that’s the way 
the record spins. Next time, then, 
you shall be enlightened concerning 
Grandfather Madeira, Harriett and, 
finally, A. D. Madeira II himself. 

(To be concluded) 
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soned diva. Filled with admiration 
for his courageous youthful partner, 
Ruffo presented her with a warmly 
inscribed portrait of himself. The suc- 
cess was complete, the debutante im- 
mediately embarked upon a brilliant 
career, starting in provincial opera 
houses. In 1908, her association be- 
gan with Moscow’s Bolshoy, which 
lasted for many successful years. Her 
roles were as numerous as they 
were varied. For example, she did 
equally well Judith and Carmen, 
Aida and Amneris, Musetta and 


Isolde, Amelia and Marina, to men- 
tion but a few. Following a long 
career, she remained active in the 
capacity of vocal coach. It appears 
that in 1913 Balanovskaya recorded 
for Pathe selections from “Sadko,” 
“Tannhauser,” “La Giocomfa,” “Tris- 
tan und Isolde,” “Un Ballo in Mas- 
chera” and “Aida.” I’d love to hear 
them all, the “Gioconda” Suicidio in 
particular. 

Bicentennial Celebration Offering 

As a sequel to my June “America, 
the Beautiful,” O.A.S.L promptly re- 
leased a Long Play disc with old- 
time favorite singers honoring this 
year’s Bicentennial celebration. The 
record came out before July 4, and I 
wrote this article soon after. I’m 
sorry it took so long to appear in 
print, but that’s “writing biz.” 

However, the year is not over yet, 
and neither is the spirit none of us 
will again experience in our lifetime. 
O.A.S.L 619 is a lovely d'isc to listen 
to and treasure as a remembrance 
of our Nation’s most solemn holiday. 
I’m glad my suggestion had some- 
thing to do with the record’s produc- 
tion, and on every patriotic occasion 
from now on, I shall open my win- 
dows wide and treat my neighbors to 
a unique concert, appropriate for the 
event. This LP may be ordered from 
William Viol i, 1231 60th St., Brook- 
lyn, N.Y. 11219. Price $5.50 plus 
75c for packing and postage for 
U.S. orders. 

Bicentennial Celebration Offering 

(177^-1976). O.A.S.L 619: 

Side A — 1. LUCY MONROE: Star Span- 
gled Banner (Scott ICey- Arnold) VE17S15-A. 
2. JOHN McCORMACK: The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic (I-Iowc Ait. Johnson) HMV 
DA 180S, 3. MARY LEWIS : Dixie < Emmett ‘ 
VE3345-B. 1. JOHN CHARLES THOMAS: 

Home On the Range (Guion) VE1525-B. 5. 
LOUISE HOMER: America, the Beautiful 
i Bates-Ward ) V107DB. 6. LUCY MONROE: 
America (Carev) VE17S15-B. 7. JOHN Mc- 

CORMACK: God Bless America, (Berlin) HMV 
DA180S. (All electric, except band 5. i 

Side B — 1. GERALDINE FARRAR: Star 
Spangled Banner (ScotL Key-Arnold) VS7217. 
2. MA BEL GARRISON : Dixie ( Emmet) 
V64637. 3. RICCARDO STRACCIARI: There's 
a Long. Long Trail (Elliott) C49517. L 
ROSA PONSELLE: Keep the Home Fires 
Burning (Novello) CID585. 5. ENRICO 

CARUSO: Over There (Cohan-Delamarre) 

VS7291. 6. EMILIO DE GOGORZA: The Un- 
known Soldier (Johns tone -O’Hara,) VU07-B. 
7. ERNESTINE SCHUM ANN-HEINK : Taps 
(adapt. Pasternack) VS7299. (All acoustic.) 

The major part of the program 
consists of selections I had in my 
June article. The added numbers are: 
Thomas’ “Home On the Range,” 
Stracciari’s “There’s a Long, Long 
Trail,” Ponselle’s “Keep the Home 
Fires Burning,” Caruso's “Over 
There,” Gogorza's “The Unknown 
Soldier” and Schumann - Heink’s 
“Taps.” 

It seems to me that Caruso’s 
“Over There” hardly belongs over 
here. Had he recorded “The Star 
Spangled Banner” (something sur- 
prisingly he failed to do during 
World Wav I), it would be the main 
attraction on this LP. Incidentally, 
a dealer in antiques, long ago, swore 
high and low that he sold a test- 

continued on next page) 
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Favorite Pioneer Recording Artists 

Cond acted by JIM WALSH 


Addison Dashiell Madeira 

PART 3 

By JIM WALSH 



I. Singer's Father and Daughter 

Addison D. Madeira, Sr., attorney 
at law turned Presbyterian preacher 
father of pioneer recording artist A. 
D. Madeira, Jr., was born a long, 
long time ago and has been dead a 
long time, after having lived into ad- 
vanced old age. 

The death certificate which Quen- 
tin Riggs obtained for the patriarch- 
al Madeira reveals that he was born 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 21, 
1828 — something like 150 years 
ago. His father was Jacob Madeira 
and his mother’s maiden name was 
Mary Yellott Dashiell, a sufficiently 
unusual one, but one which provided 
a succession of Madeira men with 
their middle names. 

His father was born in Pittsburgh 
and his mother in Baltimore. 

When he died at 5 a. m. on June 
23, 1915, the minister was 87 years, 
tw 0 months and two clays old. His 
length of residence in Missouri was 
given as 46 years. Death occurred in 
his home at 3829 Broadway, in Kaw 
Township of Kansas City. The at- 
tending physician reported that pul- 
monary edema was the cause of 
death, with senility and a recent fall 
to the floor as contributing factors. 

Both the Kansas City Star and 
Journal published' news stories about 
the aged minister’s life and death. 
On June 23, 1915, under a heading 
of: “The REV. A. D. MADEIRA 
DEAD— VETERAN PRESBYTERI- 
AN PASTOR LEAVES A WIDOW 
AND SEVEN CHILDREN,” the 
Star said: 

“The Rev. Addison D. Madeira died this 
morning at his home. 3S29 Broadway. He 
had been in a dying condition several days. 
Failing health was hastened by a fall he suf- 
fered at his home several weeks ago. 

“Dr. Madeira was born i n Cincinnati S7 
years ago. He was educated at ShurLleff Col- 
lege. Alton. III., and was graduated with 
honors. He studied law and at the age of 
21 was admitted to the bar. He was the 
first city attorney of Joseph. Mo. He 

studied theology under the guidance of the 
Rev. W. J. W or rail of Covington. K>\, and 
at 32 years was ordained a minister of the 
Presbyterian Church. His firs, call was to 
Keokuk, la. From there ho went to St. 

Louis, remaining there for several years. 
From St. Louis he came to the Central Pres- 
byterian Church of this city . . . He or- 

ganized the Westminster Alliance and was 
its president ten years. Twenty-seven years 
ago he was called to the pastorate of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Independence & 
continued there H years. 

“For the last thirteen years Dr. Madeira 
has lived in retirement in this city. He is 
survived by his wife and these children : A. 
D. Madeira. Jr., a business man of Kansas 
City, who is well known as a singer: Fred- 
erick. living in Minnesota: the Rev. Earl E. 
Madeira, rector of an Episcopal church at 

St. Petersburg. Fla. : Mrs. Leander J. Tal- 
bot't. Mrs. John C. Sherwood and Mrs. Price 
Bryant of Kansas OiLy; Mrs. W. M. White- 


law of New York; and Mrs. Charles A. Car- 
roll of Independence.’’ 

The Journal's obituary notice ap- 
peared a day after the Star's and 
contained much the same information, 
though with some variety in the de- 
tails. For one thing, it gave the im- 
pression that Frederick R. Madeira, 
instead of being in Minnesota, as the 
Star said, was living in Kansas City, 
and the name of Mrs. Price Bryant 
was changed to Trice Bryant. And 
it included one unexpected and sur- 
prising piece of information that I 
found fascinating. Here are excerpts 
from the Journal article: 

“Dr. Madeira organized the Minis- 
ter’s Alliance of Kansas City and 
was the presiding member for a 
term of ten years. At Independence, 
Mo., where he -conducted his last pas- 
torate before retiring from the ac- 
tive ministry, he organized the Minis- 
ters' Alliance of that city also. His 
life work seemed to be that of har- 
monizing and amalgamating the dif- 
ferent church forces into a working 
body, and wherever his ministry took 
him he formed alliances and unions 


in the reiigious world ... He was 
at different times pastor of the Cho- 
teau Presbyterian Church of St. 
Louis and of the Mt. Kisco Pres- 
byterian Church of New York City. 
Shortly after the Civil War Dr. 
Madeira was called to the Central 
Presbyterian Church of Kansas City, 
where he remained for 13 years. 
Later he occupied the pulpit of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Inde- 
pendence, Mo., which he held until 
his retirement.” 

Now here comes the surprise to 
which I referred: 

“AT THE TIME OF THE OUT- 
BREAK OF THE CIVIL WAR DR. 
MADEIRA BECAME PRIVATE 
SECRETARY TO GENERAL 
(ULYSSES S.I GRANT. AL- 
THOUGH HE HAD A BROTHER 
IN THE CONFEDERATE ARMY. 


“As an early pastor of Kansas 
City he officiated at many of the 
weddings of Kansas City’s business 
men of today, and later performed 

(Continued on next page) 
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the marriage ceremony for their chil- 
dren. Funeral services will be held 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Sher- 
wood 1 , 100 East 38th Street, tomor- 
row afternoon at 2 o'clock." 

I found it startling, but most in- 
teresting, that the senior A. D. Ma- 
deira had been private secretary to 
General Grant. And I wonder if, 
while he was preaching in Indepen- 
dence, he knew a small, cocky boy 
who was to grow up and become 
Harry S. Truman, president of the 
United States. 

The statement that Dr. Madeira's 
father was born in Pittsburgh and 
his mother in Baltimore seems to 
dispose effectually and finally of the 
impression I had somehow brought 
away from my meeting with Joe 
Belmont that the Madeira family 
was from Gibraltar and that A. D. 
Madeira II had been born there. It is 
obvious that, on both the paternal 
and maternal sides, they had been 
domiciled in this country long before 
A. D. Madeira, the pioneer recording 
baritone, was bom. 

Now we have for consideration a 
clipping from a newspaper, which 
was found by the Kansas 'City li- 
brary staff, but the name and ! date 
of the paper are unknown. The ar- 
ticle tells of the death of Mrs. Har- 
riett Peters, daughter of A. D. Ma- 
deira II, the singer, and the head- 
ing goes: “MRS. WILLIAM PET- 
ERS. HER LATE HUBAND WAS 
A SERUM MANUFACTURER. A 
GRANDFATHER WAS A PRES- 


BYTERIAN MINISTER AND HER’ 
FATHER WAS A METROPOLI- 
TAN OPERA BARITONE". 

“Mrs. Harriett Madeira Peters, 60, 
wife of William G. Peters, president 
of the Peters Serum Company, and a 
daughter of the late Addison D. Ma- 
deira, a baritone with the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company and one of the 
first singers to make phonograph re- 
cords, died last night at her home, 
6758 Pennsylvania Avenue. She liv- 
ed in New York when a girl and 
returned to Kansas City when her 
father retired from the opera about 
1910. She had resided here since. 

“Her grandfather, Dr. Addison D. 
Madeira, was pastor of the Central 
Presbyterian Church from 1869 to 
1881 and was later pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Indepen- 
dence. Part of the family belongs to 
the Episcopal Church, not the Pres- 
byterian, and Mrs. Peters was a 
member of St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church here. An uncle, the Rev. E. 
E. Madeira, was a composer of 
sacred music. 

“As a widow, she was married to 
Mr. Peters 32 years ago. A son by 
her first marriage, Robert M. Nourse 
of the home, suiwives. The Peters 
Serum Company also has a place in 
the history of Kansas City, for the 
late Mason S. Peters, father of Wil- 
liam G. Peters, was the first manu- 
facturer of hog cholera serum. The 
father, a former congressman, was 
instrumental in demonstrating to the 
industry the value of the serum. 

“Besides the husband, Mrs. Peters 
is survived by another son, William 
M. Peters of the home, and a sister, 
Mrs. John J. Flood, Fort Worth, 


Tex. A brother, Addison Madeira 
III, died of influenza in France while 
serving as a member of the A. E. 
F. in World War I." 

Although this notice is undated, it 
is obvious that Mrs. Peters died af- 
ter World War II began in 1939, for 
up to that time the 1914-18 conflict 
had been referred to merely as “the 
World War," not World War I. 

II. Maderia of the “Met” 

Research Specialist Quentin Riggs 
was as much startled at reading that 
A. D. Madeira, the turn of the cen- 
tury Victor and Edison recording ar- 
tist, had sung at the Metropolitan 
Opera as I was on learning that his 
father had served as secretary to 
Ulysses S, Grant. He immediately be- 
gan an investigation of the opera 
singing report. 

The progress Quentin made in this 
research, as well as in his efforts to 
learn when Madeira died may be in- 
terestingly traced in excerpts from 
his letters to me d'uring the next few 
weeks, beginning with one dated 
September 15, 1976: 

“Dear Jim: I have just written to the 
Division of Vital Records at Jefferson City, 
Mo., in hopes that they can locate A. D. 
Madeira's death certificate . . After get- 

ting the obituaries of his father and daughter 
Lhe other day I feel that we are on the right 
track . . . 

“The singer's daughter. Harriett, first ap- 
peared i n the Kansas City directory In 1912. 
so she was probably about 18 years old then. 
That means she died around the 1950’s: I 
shall write to the librarian who kindly 
sent me the clippings, to see if she can give 
me the date of Harriett’s obituary . . . The 
article said that Harriett was survived by a 
son from her first marriage, and a sister. 
Will check out these people in the telephone 
books of Kansas City and Fort Worth. Tex. 
I was surprised to see in the article that 
Mfidelra sang at the Metropolitan Opera . , . 
I have checked a reference book about the 
history of the Metropolitan, but there is no 
reference to Madeira. Perhaps he sang i n the 
chorus when he first began his career." 

On September 28 I again heard 
from the enthusiastic and dedicated 
investigator: 

"Dear Jim: Tills afternoon I had a long 
conversation with A. D. Madeira’s grand- 
son, Bill Peters. He seems extremely friend- 
ly and good natured, but couldn’t supply 
very much Information about his famous 
grandfather ... He mentioned several times 
that A. D. sang at the Metropolitan Opera, 
but under an assumed Italian name. Un- 
fortunately, he couldn't remember the alias. 
If he had I coukl have checked It out in 
some of the reference books on the history 
of the Met at the library. 

“He said that Addison was 70 or 75 years 
old when he died . . . Bill’s aunt, who 

lived In Fort Worth, Tex., is dead. He said 
she had some of her father’s records and 
effects, but wouldn't share them with other 
members of the family. 

“Bill who is a bachelor and a lover of 
cats, especially blue Persians, said he has 
some okl photos of his grandfather down in 
the cellar, and I hope he will let me but 
row them to copy. He remembers one of Ad- 
dison in costume as Koko in ‘The Mikado/ 
which he sang on the stage with the Andrews 
Opera Company. I promised to send him a. 
tape of the one Madeira record I have as 
well as a copy of the 1900 photo of Edison 
artists in which he appears." 

Notes Quentin took during the 
telephone conversation quote Mr. Pet- 
ers as saying that he was somewhere 
between five and ten years of age 
when his g-randfather died, and that 
the singer turned’ business man had a 
great deal of family pride and was 
rather formal in his manners. Mr. 
Peters recalls his grandmother as be- 
ing between 80 and 85 when she 
(Continued on pago 120) 


£ 



WHAT GOES ON HERE? Another scene from an unidentified melodrama, light opera 
or musical comedy in which A. D. Madeira appeared at some- time, somewhere, during 
his career. The photo was graciously lent by his grandson, ‘'Bill Peters/' of Kansas City. 
Is the top-hatted character with the glasses down on his nose holding a horseshoe? And 
is the woman about to snatch it and hurl it at Madeira, to the left? J!m Walsh suggests 
the possibility that the play may have been "The Geisha/ 1 "San Toy" or "A Chinese 
Honeymoon," but would appreciate specific information. 
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died. He couldn't recall the exact 
year. She was sensitive about her age 
and wouldn't tell anybody just how 
old she was. He said that Harriett, 
his mother, died 20 years or so ago, 
around 1955, and had a fine sense of 
humor. His grandfather, he has 
heard, was “perfect” as Koko in 
“The Mikado.” He sang in a produc- 
tion of “Pagliacci” with an operatic 
Company. In one performance the 
lead tenor was so drunk he was un- 
steady on his feet and Madeira held 
him up while he sang “Vesti la 
giubba.” 

The following is quoted from a let- 
ter Quentin wrote Octhober 1: 

‘•Bill said that Addison sang at the Mero- 
politan under a n Italian name, since you had 
Lo have an TLalian name to get anywhere In 
opera in those days. I checked some refer- 
ence hooks with no success. There was an 
Alfonso Mariani who sang at the Met dur- 
ing the 1S94-95 season. The initials are A. 
M. and there are the same number of letters 
in Mariani’ s first and last names as in 
Madeira's. However, that may not mean 
anything . . 

Doubtful, but hoping that Mariani 
and Madeira might have been the 
same baritone, Quentin wrote to the 
Metropolitan and asked if its arch- 
ives confirmed his guess. 

I now divert from the chronologic- 
al order of his letters to quote one 
written November 29 in which he 
told of hearing from Mrs. John De- 
Witt Peltz, the Met archivist, and 
being gently rebuked for his pre- 
sumption in thinking the two men 
might be the same: 

"Dear Jim: I finally heard from the Metro- 
politan Opera, and they have nothing at all 
l n their files about Madeira. I mentioned In 
my letter ;hat a bass named Alfonso Mariani 
sang at the Met for one season and sug- 
gested that might have been a likely dis- 
guise for Addison. The letter I received was 
obviously written by an English woman. 
Judging by her handwriting and the letter’s 
layout. She wrote: 

" ‘In answer to your letter of October IS. 
I must protest that to guess at the identity 
of Alfonso Mariani just because his name 
has the same number of letters and the same 
initials as Addison Madeira seems to me ill- 
advised. Mariani sang the King In Aida at 
his debut. November 23. 1S94. and la'ter was 
heard as Pistola in Falstaff. Ferrando in 
Trovatore, Lodovico in Otello and Sparafucile 
(in Rigoletto). Perhaps these roles ring a 
bell with your Mr. Walsh. Regretting -that I 
cannot be of more assistance. I am, Faith- 
fully yours. MARY ELLIS PELTZ (Mrs. 
John D^WitL Peltz. archivist.)’ ” 

Quentin commented: “I don't be- 
lieve that Madeira was Mariani, but 
I just suggested the possibility so 
the archivist could' check out Mari- 
ani.'' 

Now I'll backtrack to October 14, 
and quote from an interesting Riggs 
letter: 

'‘Dear Jim: I got a le:ter from Bill Peters 
the other day . . . Saturdav r was delighted 
to get a large box containing a bunch of 
photos that Bill sent me. Addison looks quite 
a hit older in them, so I imagine they were 
taken after he went back to Kansas CLy. 
There arc several of them in Japanese cos- 
tume In scenes from a play of a comic 
opera. Bill said that he appeared as Koko 
ln ‘The Mikado.' but I have seen ‘The Mi- 
kado’ several times and am sure these photos 
are not from that opera. There was also 
Madeira’s own copy of the 1900 group photo 
of Edison artists, mounted on a large piece 
of cardboard and all the artists’ names were 
printed at the bottom. 


“Madeira was of Spanish descent, and his 
daughter was quite proud o r the Madeira 
coM-of-arras. which she displayed In her 
home . . 

Here, for the moment, I cease quot- 
ing to make some comments of my 
own. I am submitting some of the 
photos which Mr. Peters sent to 
Quentin to be rep r o cl need with this 
article. I agree with him that the 
scenes are not from “The Mikado,” 
but suggest that perhaps they may 
be from two musical comedies by 
Sidney Jones, which were sometimes 
called “the successors to ‘The Mika- 
do.' ” One was “The Geisha” and the 
other “San Toy.” Both were first 
produced in the 1890's. Unfortunate- 
ly, I am not familiar with the music 
or the plots of these productions and 
have not obtained much information 
from reference books. 

There was also a popular music- 
al comedy called “A Chinese Honey- 
moon,” which may be a possibility. 
The character in some of the pictures 
who looks as if he is threatening to 
toss a bomb appears more Chinese 
than Japanese to me, and more French 
than either. And Madeira, though he 
appears to be wearing a kimono, has 
a hair-do that might have been in- 
tended for a pigtail. Can any reader 
who knows something of “The Gei- 
sha,” “San Toy,” and/or “A Chinese 
Honeymoon,” enlighten us as to the 
possibility of the photos being from 
one of them ? 

I agree with Quentin that the pic- 
tures must have been taken after 
the end of Madeira's recording ca- 
reer. In the 1900 Edison group picture 
his hair appears to be thinning, but 
he seems almost bald in the other 
photos. The Ed : son has already been 
reproduced in HOBBIES for January, 
1971, but since the copy that Quentin 
made for me from Madeira’s original 
is clearer than any other I have seen 
I am sending it to be used again. 

Ill Finally, the Facts about Madeira 

The climax of Quentin Riggs' 
“Madeira madness” was near at hand. 
On October 20 he wrote to tell me 
that the baritone's death certificate 
at last had been found; 

“Dear Jim: I was delighted to receive a 
cony of A. D. Madeira’s death certificate 
today! . . . Madeira's grandson. Bill Peters, 
was mistaken when he said his grandfather 
died in 1931. It was really 1930. And his 
middle name was Dashicl . . . You were 

right when you said you thought Madeira 
was '10 or -15 when the Edison photo was 
taken in 1900. He was 'll or *12. 

“Bill said that he was not very succes- 
sful in business, and lost his shirt in the 
marble business he was involved in after he 
went back to Kansas City. He probably was 
unsuccessful in Minneapolis with the type- 
writer company, since he stayed with Lhem 
only one year. I imagine he used his initials 
on records because his full name might be 
easily misunderstood as announced on the 
wax cylinders of the 1890’s . . 

The death certificate, of which 
Quentin sent me a copy, revealed that 
Madeira died October 8, 1930, at his 
home, 6139 Brooksi de Boulevard, 
Kansas City. His age was 71 years, 
10 months and 23 days. His wife, as 
has already been mentioned, was 
'Caddie W. Madeira. His birthplace 
was given as Covington, Ky., and his 
occupation as “retired.” His mother, 
Louise Izette Versailles, was a native 


of Kentucky. The attending physi- 
cian's statement said that he had at- 
tended on Madeira from January, 
1928, to the day he died, and that 
his death occured at 10:30 p.m., Oc- 
tober 8, 1930. It was attributed to 
uremia, from which he had been suf- 
fering for three days. Arterioscle- 
rosis of five years duration was cited 
as a contributing factor. Burial was 
on October 10 at Elmwood Cemetery. 
Information on the certificate was 
provided by the singer's son-in-law, 
John J. Flood. 

IV. In Conclusion 

Quentin’s thirst for information, 
however, was not satiated, as is 
shown in his letter to me of Nov- 
ember 14: 

“Dear Jim: I recently wrote to the Kan- 
sas City librarian. Virginia M. Wright, to 
express my gratitude for the help she has 
given me in tracking down information about 
A. D. Madeira, and also to express ray sur- 
prise that she was able to send me news- 
paper articles reporting the deaths of : the 
singer’s rather and daughter, but not of the 
baritone himself. I was delighted to hear 
from her again yesterday and to learn that 
she has found the singer’s obit at last! 

“One obvious error in the obit is the sta- 
tement LhaL Madeira was born in Kansas 
Cfty. His death certificate says he was born 
in Covington. Ky.. and his father's obit con- 
firms that the family was living there at 
the time of his birth. The obit also says he 
was a Metropolitan Opera artist for 15 
years. That would mean he was with the Met 
from about 1SS5 to 1900 . . . 

This article said he returned to Kansas City 
’20 years ago' (1910). Of course we know 
he returned there in 3906. 

“T was interested to learn that Addison 
attended Westminster College at Fulton. Mo., 
where Winston Churchill made a h'siorie 
speech during. I think, the 1950’s. My broth- 
er. Richard, went to school there for a year 
or two . . 

Quentin enclosed a copy of an arti- 
cle from an unspecified newspaper, 
but probably the Star , telling of the 
singer’s death. It was headed: “AD- 
DISON D. MADEIRA DEAD . . . 
FOR FIFTEEN YEARS KANSAS 
CITIAN WAS A METROPOLITAN 
BARITONE,” and the remainder of 
the news story went: 

“Addison D. Madeira, 71 years old, former 
barytone of the Metropolitan Grand Opera 
Company (Sic), died last night at his home. 
6139 BrooUslde Blvd. He was widely known 
ln musical circles here and in the East. 

“Mr. Made ra. son of the laie Dr. A. D. 
Madeira, pastor of the Central Presbyterian 
Church here, had been ill some time. He was 
born l n Kansas City, and had lived here all 
his life, except for the 15 years he was with 
the Metropolitan Company in New York. He 
re: (red about 20 years ago and returned to 
Kansas City. 

“After receiving his grade and high school 
education here, Mr. Madeira attended West- 
minster College at Fulton, Mo., and Wil- 
liam Jewell College at Liberty. Mo. He was 
the first student to enroll in the Woodland 
School. Sth Street and Woodland Avenue. He 
later was one of the first singers to make 
phonograph records . . . Funeral .services 

will be held Friday at the Stine & Mc- 
Clure Chapel. 3235 Glllham Plaza. His only 
son. A. D. Madeira III. died of Influenza 
in France while he was serving as a mem- 
ber of the first A. E. F. unit.” 

I have omitted the list of Madeira’s 
surviving three sisters and his broth- 
er, who have already been mentioned 
in his father’s death notice. 

And so we have arrived at the con- 
clusion of Quentin Riggs’ successful 
efforts to learn as much as possible 
about the life and achievements of 
the baritone singer, Addison Dasbiel 
Madeira. I am grateful to my friend 
for sharing his knowledge and mak- 
(Continued on next page) 
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THE TOLEDO MUSEUM OF ART 


Glass is to Toledo, Ohio, a busy 
midwestem industrial city densely 
populated with factories, what beer 
is to Milwaukee or steel is to Pit- 
tsburgh. A good percentage of the 
city’s 350,000 citizens derive their 
livelihoods from the manufacture of 
glass, and a good many others work 
for the many companies servicing the 
glass industry. 

Toledo is the “home town” of three 
giant American glass manufacturers 
— Owens-Illinois, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
and Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpo- 
ration, and the city proudly proclaims 
itself the “Glass Capital of the 
World.” 

But in Toledo, glass is more than 
just a product. It also represents in 
the world-famous glass collections at 
The Toledo Museum of Art an im- 
portant cultural heritage. 

The Toledo Museum of Art opened 
its new John D. Biggers Glass Study 
Room, in September. It now has one 
of the finest and mure comprehensive 
collections of glass in the world. The 
more than 5,000 pieces of glass con- 
tained in its collection span the en- 
tire history of glassmaking — from 
the ancient civilizations of Egypt, 
Greece and Rome through the Ren- 
aissance and Age of Enlightenment 


FAVORITE PIONEER 
RECORDING ARTIST 

(Continued from preceding page) 

ing it possible for me to write what, 
in my opinion, is one of the most in- 
teresting articles I have produced for 
HOBBIES — an opinion that I hope 
some readers will share. X concur, 
too, In his gratitude to the helpful 
historical society and library work- 
ers in Minneapolis, Columbia and 
Kansas City, who provided much of 
the information on which this -bio- 
graphical sketch is based, and to Mr. 
Madeira’s grandson, Bill Peters, for 
his generous aid. (By a coincidence, 
Bill lives at 9340 RIGGS St., Shaw- 
nee Mission, Kan. 66212!) Without 
their help the life story of A. D. 
Madeira could not have been written 
— and, especially, if it had not been 
for Quentin’s burning interest it still 
would be an untold tale. 

The End 

Postscript. — Since this article was 
completed, William Peters has told 
Quentin Riggs that Fay Madeira, 
who appeared in the 1902 Minneapo- 
lis city directory, was A. D. Made- 
ira’s eldest daughter, who married 
John J. Flood and died in Texas 
around 1946. He is unable to identify 
Pauline Madeira, who was also in 
that directory. Hi$ mother, Harriett 
Peters, was born in 1394 in Trenton, 
Mo. As a child she appeared on the 
stage with her father in “The Bo- 
hemian Girl.” Mr. Peters believes 
that “Caddie” was a nickname for 
his grandmother, but says he doesn’t 
know her real name. She has been 
dead 30 years or thereabouts, and 
was “somewhere between 80 and 85,” 
he believes, when she died. 


into modern times. 

The Museum has a rich collection 
of European glass, and the room 
contains important examples of glass 
from Belgium, France, Germany and 
Central Europe, Great Britain, Hol- 
land, Italy, Spain, Sweden and Switz- 
erland. There are many contemporary 
European works including some glass 
crafted in Israel. 

The American glass shown i.n the 
Room includes historical flasks and 
paperweights. Arranged alphabetic- 
ally by state, within each state cate- 
gory it is sorted by factory or area 
of origin. Among the examples of 
glass -objects made' in Connecticut, 
Massachusetts (New England Glass 
Company and the Boston and Sand- 
wich Glass Company), New Jersey, 
New York (Tiffany and Steuben), 
Ohio (Libbey) and Pennsylvania 
(■Stiegel). Three ca.ues are devoted to 
the display of Lib boy Glass, which 
was made in Toledo after 1382. 

The most important examples of 
glass in the Museum’s collection are 
housed in its dramatic Art in Glass 
Gallery, a two -story “museum within 
a museum” containing move than 
1,800 objects of glass. The gallery, 
which attracts tens of thousands of 
visitors each year, was opened in 
1970. It was the gift of the late 
Harold Boeschen stein, the Museum 
president and chairman of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas, and his wife. 
Museum International Glass Center 

The Toledo Museum -of Art has 


been recognized as an international 
center for the creative exhibition and 
study of glass since it was founded 
75 years ago by Edward Drummond 
Libbey — a man who found fortune 
in glass-making. Much of the Mu- 
seum’s ancient glass collection was 
given by Mr. Libbey who avidly col- 
lected both glass and paintings 
(which he also gave to the Museum). 

The Museum also was the pioneer- 
ing force behind the revival of glass 
craftsmanship in this country, and 
it organized a series of seminars and 
special exhibitions devoted to this art 
form during the 1960’s and early 
1970’s. Many of today’s leading glass 
craftsmen, such as Harvey Littleton 
and Dominick Labi no, first learned 
their skills in Museum seminars. They 
and other glassmakers gained na- 
tional recognition through Museum- 
oriented exhibitions such as the Am- 
erican Glass National secies which 
circulated throughout the United 
States. 

Tlie Toledo Museum has also or' 
ganized a number of important his- 
torical exhibitions on glass including 
two covering the output of the New 
England Glass Company and its suc- 
cessor the Libbey Glass Company and 
most recently an exhibition of Steu- 
ben glass which also traveled to eight 
other American museums including 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Cor- 
ning Museum of Glass and the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. 



This footed, cut glass punch bowl is one of the treasures in the warld-tomaus gloss 
collections ot the Toledo Museum of Art. This fine production was made about 1902 
by the Libbey Gloss Company. It is cut with "geo metrical rosette motifs," and hos o 
diameter of 14% inches, and a height of 12% inches. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward G. Kirby gave the piece to the museum. 



